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A.A.H. 

A.B.D. 
A.C8. 
A-p. 

A.K.a. 

A.  p.  p. 

A.a. 

A.  Go.* 
A.O.IIL 

A.U.M. 

A.H.S& 

A.M.C. 
A.KL 

A.1. 
A.T.L 


AxiBux  Anthony  MACOONEtt,  M.A.,  Pb.D. 

Bodcn  Pnfewor  of  Sanskrit  In  the  Univenity  of  Oxford.  Keeper  of  the  Indbn 
Imtitute.  Fdlow  ol  Ballkil  CoIIcm:  Fellow  of  the  Britith  Academy.  Anthor  o( 
d  Vidk  Grammar;  A  Xiaery  If  SoHtkrULilmilKniYtiUMyaut^;  ate. 

Riv.  ANDttw  B.  Davidson,  D.D. 

See  the  biognphkal  article:  DaviBICM,  A.  B. 

AlCERKON  ChAKLES  SwINBUBKE. 

See  the  bjognphical  anicle:  SwiRBVUVi  A.  C 

HzNKv  Austin  Dobson,  LI,.D. 

See  the  biogniphical  article:  Dobson,  H.  Austin. 

AXTHUK  EVKRETT  SHIPLEY,  >f.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc. 

Matter  of  Chriic'i  CoUne,  Cambridge.  Reader  in  Zoology,  Ctmbridge  Ualvenity. 
Joiiit'«dilor  of  the  CamSriiif  Natural  HUtorj.  ^ 

Aukkt  Fkedcbick  Pollakd,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 

ProfetMT  of  EnglUh  History  in  the  UnivcrElty  of  London.  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxrord.  Assistant  Ediior  of  the  Dicttoiiary  of  NoHonul  Biapapky,  1893- 
1901.  Lothian  Prizeman  (Oxford),  1891;  Arnold  prizeman,  1898.  Author  of 
Entland  undtr  the  Protector  Somerttt;  Henry  VIII.;  Ujt  0}  TkmM  Crmanr;  Ac. 

Major  Arthur  Geobcs  Freocrick  GBirmBS  (d.  190S). 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons.  1878-1896.  Author  ol  Tkt  CkranttUl  tf  Nnmite; 
Smttt  of  Ike  Pruo»  House;  Stc 

Kzv.  ArexANDEX  Gordon,  M.A. 

Lecturer  on  Church  Hirtory  in  the  Univerwty  of  Manchnter. 

AaiHUR  Geobce  Doucitty,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.(CaiMda),F.R,HiST,S. 
Dominion  Archivist  of  Canada.  Member  of  the  Geogtsphical  Board  of  Canada. 
Author  of  The  Cradle  of  Nnx  Franet;  Ac  Joint-cditiN  of  Z>miiiiw«Jj  rtbtitu  la 
Ik*  ContHtutional  History  of  Canada. 

Rxv.  Archibald  Henby  Sayce,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
See  the  biographic^  ankle:  Sayce,  A.  H. 

Su  A.  HouTcii-ScBiMDUi,  CLE. 

General  In  the  Feniaii  Army.  Author  of  Eutam  FfrKsB  Ink. 

AiTRUX  Hawilton  Sutth,  M.A,,  F.S.A. 

Keeper  of  (he  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  MuMum. 
Member  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute^  Author  of  Cataictttt 
al  Crttk  Sculpture  m  Iki  BrUiik  Uuttum ;  &c- 

Agnes  Mary  Ciebeb. 

See  the  biographical  artkle:  Clbbxr,  A.  M. 

AusED  Ogle  Maskell,  F.S.A. 

Superintendent  of  the  Rcture  Galleries,  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition.  1S87. 
Cantor  Lecturer,  1906.  Poandcr  and  first  editor  of  the  Dattmidt  Bavitw.  i^thor 
of  Asrw;  Ac; 


AUKED  NSWTON,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biognpfaical  Bitick:  Nswroilt  Alfud. 


{xb  fin pard. 

{ 


Jnvenlla  OOntai  (t*  pa^. 
rjoik; 

iKainHMtoBk 


/Kintii;  KMuu; 

iKbOTHH;  SilbDL 


Jibfra;  Aeamir;  Aeui; 
JMkdBw;  J«t;  Kikipo; 
Kestrel;  KtUdoer:  Klng- 
Blrd;  KlBifithor,  Kbtfi^ 
Kile;  Kiwi;  Knot 


Aixxamder  Taylor  Innei,  M.A.,  IX.D.  t 

Scotch  advocate.  Author  of  Jakn  Xnax;  Lam  ef  Crttds  m  Scaaaai',  Sudiaa  im  ■  Kiat,  Johl. 
SeaOtsk  HiOory;  Ikt. 
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AlTHra  WllUAK  HoLLANDl  f 

ForiMily  Scholar  at  5t  Joha'a  College,  (Mbcd.  Bmod  SiAohr  of  Cny'a  ImA  fttuWHi. 

See  the  biographical  anide:  W*BD,  A.  W. 

Major  Badek  F.  S.  Badek-Powell,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.Mzt,S.  f 

Invcntorof  man-liftinKkite».  Formerly  Preudent  of  Aeronautical  Sodety.  Author  •{  Klto-llrlll£  (ifi  4arf). 
UBailocmiMtaiaSftrtiWariMPraetieei&c.  [ 

PrafcMor  of  New  Tetfament  Criticiui  and  EacMia  in  Yale  Unlvenlty.  Fbnnerly  J  ^'iS^  ^\  .  ^ 
DirecUR-  of  Amerion  School  of  Aichaeolo^leRiaBlem.   Atuhor  of  Zla  Fdm^  |  Mb  Tha  OtDNll  Ipklli  OL 

Rev.  CmusiUN  David  Cinsbdbo,  IX-D.  SvMmimu  ^..^ 

SeethcbfagmpbksIaRide:  GmsoKO.C.  a  "(^KttWtt  (mfsrl). 

Sa  Chailes  Norton  Eoccukbe  Euot,  K.C.H.G.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  f 

Vice-Chanccllor  of  Sheffidd  UniversitV.    FormeTly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,    Klthgar  {im  Parli; 
Oxford.    K.M.'a  Commlirioner  and  Conimai>der4ivChie(  for  the  Bmbh  East  i  Khuus  (in  Parti: 
Africa  Protectorate;  Aoent  and  Couul-Geoetal  at  Zanribar;  ConnU-Genetal  for  1  whiM  Hm 
German  Ea«  Africa,  igra-igOf.  I "™ 

^'  ^Ff^tS^Ooi  for  Ceopaphieal  Recorda,  tadli  Ofic*.  LgadoB.  { Ki*pr  ^»0. 

Cautom  HuitTLET  Haves,  A.M.,  Pn.D.  f 

Aidriant  ProTeMor  of  Hbtory  fn  Cdurabia  Univenity,  Ne«  York  Oty.  Member'^  Jahl  XXL:  Adta  IL 
of  the  American  Hiitoiical  Awoclation.  I 

CiAWroRO  HowEu  Tat.  /  j.^  a»a 

See  the  Uo|n|4ucd  article:  Tor,  Cuwfoed  Howell.  \ 

COASLES  Jaspes  Joly,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  (1864-1Q06).  I 

Royal  Aitronomer  of  Ireland,  and  Andrew*  Profeasor  of  Aitronomy  in  the  Uni-  J  w,.,..m  

vcnity  o(  DuWin.  1697-1906.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  DuUin.  SecreUry  of  the  |  """'•""^ 
Royal  Iriih  Academy.  I 

Sib  Charles  Iahes  Lyau,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  I.L.D.  (Edio.). 

Secictaiy,  TudiciBl  and  Public  Dcpaftment.  India  Office.  Pdhyw  of  KIng%  CoU^,  ,  _  _ 
London.   Senetaw  to  Government  of  India  in  Home  Department,  iSS^-iSh.i  KlUr* 
Chief  CommiMioner,  Central  Province*,  India,  1895-1898.  Author  of  Ttaiiaatunt  ' 
^  AntUm  Arabic  Pedry;  Ac 


ttont  I 

Crabibs  Lethbkidce  Kincsfobd,  M.A.,  F.R.H1ST.S0C.,  F.S.A.  f 
Aasiitant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Author  of  tf  Brntrj  V,  Editor  i 
of  Ckronicla  of  Londrnt,  and  Stow**  Stmj  ttf  ItndoK.  \, 


Etmpi. 


EDOULLE  MllATOVICH.  f  „_ 

Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. '  &ivoy  ExtraonltnaTy  and  Minliter  Pleni'  J  Kin|M|li 
potentiaiy  of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  oC  St  Jaaiea'a,  1895-1900,  and  1909-  y  Kialieh. 


190). 

Sn  Charles  Moore  Watson,  K.C.M.G..  C.B.  f 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.  Deputy- Inspector-General  of  Fortificationa,  l896-19(«.  J  JWMllWB  (i*  ^OfO* 
Served  under  General  Gordon  in  the  Sudan,  1S74-1S75.  ^ 

Charles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  DXitt.,  F.R.G.Sj,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Birmingham.  Formetly  Fdlow 


of  Mcrton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  Minory  of  Gcom;diy. 
Lothian  PriKRian.  Oxford,  1889.  Lowell  Lecturer,  BoKOB,  1908.  Author  of 
ifcnrjr  Iht  Navitaior;  Tkt  Dawn  oj  Uoitm  Gnpopky;  ftc 

Cupak  Stanley  Clark.  f        fi.  Ml 

Aaiiatant  in  Indian  Section,  Victoria  aad  Albeit  Muieum,  South  Kenaington.        \  ^ 

Cecil  WEAniERLV.  f  . 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Quccn't  College.  Oxford.  BarriMr-at-Law,  inner  Temple.     \  nlHpinooi.  Vratn  «j. 

Sot  Charles  Williah  Wilson,  R.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (183&-1907). 

Major-General,  Royal  Eneinccn.  Secretary  to  the  North  Amencan  Boundary 
Commiirion,  1858-1S63.  British  Commiasioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Com- 
mission. Director-Gencnl  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1886-1894.  DirGCtorK<enenl 
of  Military  Education,  1899-1898.  Author  of  ^Mi  KerH  U  XAarlMM:  Lija  ^ 
Lord  Cfmi  &c 


Jtronkm  (in  ^rt); 
Jordu  (tR  pari); 
KBidbttB  linpartt. 


MM;  JMu  (in  parfii 
Khifpat:  K01I8. 


David  George  Hogarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Muicum,  Oafoid.  Fdlow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphoa,  1888:  Naucratla,  1899 
and  1903;  Ephesus,  loo^-tgosj  Aasivt,  1906-1907.  Director,  Britiib  School  at 
AtHeni,  1897-1900.  Director,  Creun  &ploration  Fund,  1899. 

David  Hannay.  f  i!'?flf''„S?^= 

Formeriy  British  Vice-Connil  at  Bareelotta.  Author  of  Stmt  Btifry  ^  "i  '^'"^ 

Na»r,  i3i7~i6SS;  iJjt  ^  HmitM  CwtOar;  Ac  I  Keppa^  VImOUBL 

Edward  Breck,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  r_„  .  . 

Fonneriy  Foreign  Correapendent  of  the  A»  FM  HarM  waA^SmYtrk  Tkm.  i  KHc^rbf  (m ^urf). 
ABdwr  of  Ananivi  WOdtnm  Fan  SpvrHmg  fn  Nan  SeHa;  \ 
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B.r.1. 

B.Q. 

KBi. 
■.&B. 
■.H.H. 
■LM. 

B.a* 

F.&OL 
F.aH.BL 

rap. 

F.L.I.. 

F.B.a 

F.&P. 
F.T.H. 
F.W.B.* 

a.A.at 

«LF.Bft, 


Eimn  Baubb,  WJi. 

PeDcw  and  tacturer  la  Modern  Hbtory,  St  Jakn's  College,  Osfoid.  Fanwrty  ■ 
FeUow,and  Tutor  o(  Mcnoa  CoUqiB.  Cnna  Scbdmr,  1B95. 

EdWABD  FAIUimHKII  Stkamo£. 

AMiMut  Keeper,  Victoria  and  Aftart  HuaaoB,  Sooth  Kcndnstoii.  Member  of 
Couoca,  Japan  Sodecy.  Author  tt  WMMniH  wki  oa  art  NEmctti  Joint-aditor ' 
of  Bdl'a Cathedial  ''Striai. 

Edwumd  Gosaz,  LL.D. 

ScatheUognpUcalartlde:  GotB,  ESMOm 

Eumr  AixHUB  Gaxditxx,  H  JL 

SnthsUoiivhkiliitida:  GAaBMlB,  Fncf . 

CoDvflle  and  Cafau  CoUcfc,  CaabrUga.    Uborfait  ol  the  Koyal  Cauyayhkal ' 

Society,  LuMloa. 

Su  EOWAio  HxRMtT  BmtBVtT,  BjUkT.,  HX,  F.R.Q:S.  (d.  tSos)- 

H.P. for Bmry St EdMO^  1647-1881.  Author ti A Btil0rr«f*iiil'MlGt^mfhi' 

Ems  HovEu.  Mnnn,  H.A. 

Univenity  Lecturer  in  Palaaofraphy,Canibrid|e.  Lecturer  and  AMUtant  librarian - 
at  Pmbroln  Conege,  CambrMge.  Tonneriy  Fellow  o<  Pembnka  College^ 

EanAXO  Me^,  Pb.D.,  D.Litt.  (Onm.),  LL.D. 

ProTeMor  of  Aodent  Hittory  in  the  Unlvenhy  of  BerUn.  Author  of  GncMdUr  iti  ■ 
AUtrtkumt;  GidueUt  iu  Oum  Atofltma;  Dm  Imditim  mmi  On  NaeibarMmm. 

buDND  Owen,  H.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hoipital,  Loodoo,  and  to  the  Chlldrca'*  Hotphal, . 
Great  Ormond  Street;  late  Examiner  in  Sunery  in  tha  Unlverritiai  of  Cambridge, 
Durham  and  London.  AatbM  <i  A  Man^tf  AmltmyfirSimkrSlKiMU. 

Rev.  Ethelied  Luke  TAtnrroN  (d.  1907). 

Author  of  TV  En^uk  Bbuk  Mtnkt  ifSt  BntUtt;  Oiiltrj  t/  ttt  JumOi    Oi^Md. ' 

Captain  Fkamk  BEiNKLsr,  R.A. 

Foreign  Adriaer  to  Nippon  Yueen  Kaliha,  Tokyo.  CorreapoEdMt  of  71*  rnMi 
In  Ja^n.  Editor  of  the  J'Pvi  Mail.  Formerlv  Prafcaeor  of  Mathamatka  at 
Imperial  Engineering  College,  Tokyo.  Author  of  Japam;  Ac 

Freseeice  COBNWALua  CoKYBEASK.  M.A.,  D.Tk.  (CIcMen). 

FeUow  of  the  Britith  Academy.  FormeiV  Pelfew  of  Unlvenity  Colkgc,  Oxford. 
Author  of  rbi4wiMl  Armtmlan  Tcati  ^  AruMb;  Mylk,  Utpc  ttiilltMU;  Ac 

Fesdeuce  Geoige  Mzcsoii  Bsce,  M.A. 

FeUow  and  Lecturer  in  ClatHca,  Clare  Orilcge,  Cambridge. 


JoidaM  (fM  futi, 

JMu:  Art  [atptrii 
KortB,  OfEti; 
KyoMi  aho-Fo. 
fMofcwn.  Jam  Prtar; 
Kilemli;Ki4 


■Mm 


Kama. 


MIK  IXMnu  and  Ii^arkr, 


Fsedexick  Gyim  Pahsons,  F.R.C.S.,  FJE.S.,  F.R.AinHKOF.ImT. 

Vke-Premdent,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britahi  and  Ireland.  Lecturar  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thooaa'a  Hoipital  and  the  London  School  of  MfiliHnt  for  Women. 
Fonnerty  Hufltaflaa  PnfMiar  at  the  Rojral  Calk|t  flf  Sa^aoM. 

Ladt  LUCMID. 

See  the  biognphical  artkle:  LOOAES,  SiK  F.  J.  D. 

Teahgs  Llewxixym  GKtmTB,  M.A.,  PbD.  (Ldpiig),  F.S.A. 

Reiderin  Egyptokify,  Oxford  Univcrrity.  Edftnr  of  tha  Airhaeotogkml  Survey 
and  Afcbaeolo^cal  Rnxirta  of  the  Egypt  ^plontiM  Fniid.  Feilaw  of  imperial ' 
German  Archaaologicaf  Inetitate. 

FkawE  R.  Cana. 

AnOtor  ot  SpkA  AJHafim  lit  Gnat  7>a  la  tit  Umam. 

VrntEOaiCE  SCSWAILT. 

PRddoor  oi  Semitic  FUkdogy  la  tin  Uatmritr  of  OcMM. 

FkAMOs  Samuel  Prilbsicx,  A.H.,  Pb.D. 

Formerfy  Teaching  Fdk>w  of  Nebnaka  State  Univcrdtv,  and  Scholar  and  Fdfciw  • 
of  Harvard  Uaivcraity.  Member  of  American  HiMorlcal  Amodation. 

Babon  Fkieducr  vok  HIIobl. 

Hmbtr  of  Cambridge  Pbilobwical  Society;  Member  of  Hdleuc  Society.  Author  < 
of  nt  JfjutuaJ  £faMal  <tf  Xn^ton;  Ac. 

FkiOERicE  VteuAK  Rddlee,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Mumum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1179-1901. . 
Presdait  of  the  Ge^ogiau'  AwociBtion,  1867-1889. 

GxoBCE  Abeaham  Gukxson,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 
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Seethe biofniUcal ankk:  KioromN.  P.  A. 


mmoek;  Kilift; 
BuiAalka;  Km-Knii 
bBifi;  Kerch;  KUopa; 
Xhokamd;  Ktof;  KiMititf^ 
Kubftfi;  KaeQ-LuB; 
Kuik;  KBtik. 


P.  QL  PBRt  Guts,  U.A.,  LL.I>.,  LzTT.D. 

Fdilow  and  Cluneal  Leatner  at  Rmmaanrt  C^lege,  Cmmbridge,  «nd  Uotvenity  , 
Rcackr  in  Compantive  Fhilolanr.  Fomeriy  SeCKtaiy  of  the  Cuibfidga  FhiiD- 1  |L 
lopcal  SocktyTAmkor  diluSSd  «i  CtmpM»  Pkmv 


KneC 


P.  C.  T.  Petxi  GuTBin  Tait. 

See  the  biofraphk^  aitide:  Ian,  F1nnG0T«iii- 

P.  U. '  Tvaur  Lakz,  M^,  F.G^.  f 

Lecturer  on  Phyiical  end  Reffloaa]  Gaoempliy  In  Cambridge  tTnlverMty.  Fonnerly  J  ^.  »  -  - 

of  the  GeoloKKal  Survey  of  Indie.    Author  of  Mvnopv^  ^  BnUtk  C^trioe  |  tjaPMI^ 
rnMilu.  Traailator  end  Editor  of  Kayeer'i  CnH^orattni  Gtolity  ^ 

P.L.a.         Fbuv  LrmLTOir  Gxu,  M.A.  f 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Balliol  CoUcm.  Oxford.  Secictery  to  the  CUrendon  Prac,  -{  Kbuen  tarti. 
Odonl.l884-iS97-  FeUowof  Kini'aCoO^LMdoA.  L 

P.  ^  P*ut  VuroosADorr,  D.C.L..  LL.D.  / 

Set  the  biogni^ikal  utkli  i  VntMUDon,  Pwk  1.  ""inideaM,  OoannllM. 

■.  A.*  SOIER  AlKRIL  _  f  . 

AreUviat  to  the  DtpartaMt  de  I'Em.  \  BMIBL 

See  Oa  bMpapUeal  enide:  Abuum,  Romit.  \  ^* 

S.  A.  t>         Ronsr  Aixxumx  Stzwut  Hacausteb,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  f  t..— ,  - 

St  John's  CoOm,  Cambridge.  Director  of  Excevetiou  for  the  McMlne  Eiqikire- -{ I^''^ 
tionFuirf.  l_*mfc 

&  A.  W.        RoBEKT  Auumn  Wahas,  C.B.,  C.H.G.,  CLE.  f 

OrfoDd,  Royal  Engineers.  Formerly  H.M.  Commnoioner,  Aden  Boundary  De-J  |r__u 
limitatMM).  and  Superintendent,  Survey  of  India.  Served  with  Tirah  Eipeditionary  '  ^ 
Fane,  1897-1898;  Angio-Riusiui  Boundary  COfflmiwion.  Pamita,  1893;  Ac 

B.  P.  L         Rbv.  Richamo  F^tDEucK  Littiedauc,  M.A.,  LL.I>.,  D.C.L.  (1833-1800).         f  . 

Author  of  Sdipma  C«mmumtiu      Womm  m       Eariy  Owrdi;  ColMic  JUmoJ  i  JetlUfI  (iM  ^ir/). 
M  tt*  CtarcA  i/£a(IaMd:        JUteeifjtt  da  Ml  te»M  JbMM  CaJMfel.  I 

R.  a  KlCHAMD  Gawztt,  LL.D.  /  w-_---.it 

Seetbebiognphicalaiticle:  GAunn,  Richard.  '^BtuawtU. 

K.  H.  GL  Rxv.  RoBncT  HsnT  Crauzs,  H.A^  D.D.,  D.Lrrt.  (Oxon.). 

Griofidd  Lecturer  and  Lecturer  In  BiUieel  Studiea,  Oxford  and  Fetlov  of  Merton 
Colleia.  Pdlo^  of  the  Britiih  Academv.  Formerly  Senior  Moderator  of  Trinity 
Colkta.  DuUln.  Author  and  Editor  of  Btok  ^  Etudt;  Book  «/  Jubilai;  A  siumfnioH 
tfMoMt;  A*uiuio»  if  Itaiak;  TtttamttUt  9f  Om  XJl.  PMriareki;  ax. 

K.t  P.  Recimais  iHim  Pococx,FX.S. 

Superintendent  of  the  Zooiogknl  Cardena.  London. 

totfSr  Lontoi.  BanfaterM-Lmr.   Pomriy  BAtor  of  the  A/eaMr'jj  ggH^  Famitf. 

Fomerty  Keeper  of  Oriental  Printed  Booka  aad  MSS.  at  the  Britiih  Muteum.andJ  JWigUiKbu; 
PrafeMorofCtiiDcacKlni'a  College,  London.  Author  of  TiUlaaiitaiaaMf  litem- 1  JbBni. 
tKTt  ^if  China;  St^  i' 

■.I.*  RiCBASD  LvDESXEK,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  r ,  _^ 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  1874-1883.    Author  of  J  Jenoi; 

Aw  ifoil  IflM^i  71m  Gam  AnimaU  nf  AJnct;  Ac  \ 
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LK. 
T.AI. 

T.A.1. 
T.A.J: 
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T.1L 
T.K. 
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T.Bt. 

T.Ws. 
T.W.R.Dk 

W.Ab. 


Robert  Niuet  Baim  (d.  1909). 

Anistant  Libnrikn,  BritWi  Mu*euin,  iSSj-iQog-  Author  of  Seaudinawia,  Uu 
Polilicat  Hitlory  ej  Denmark,  tiorvav  and  Swtden,  lKI3-'900;  Tkt  Firil  Romanoti. 
i6ij-i7iS;  Slmcnic  Emnp«,  Ik*  Pditital  Hiitery  oj PoImA  a*d  Ruuiafram  J469 
to  I7g6:  Ac. 

RSNt  POUFAXDIH,  D.  £•  L. 

SecKUry  of  th*  ECofe  dea  ChtltM.  KoMfuy  LOmilu  at  the  HbliotUque 
Nulonue,  Paris.  Author  of  Id  ffiijwi  tf«  Prmnet  mm  In  CwWifirwf;  RtewtO 

dei  fkarUs     SaiiU-Germailt;  Ac. 

R.  PHCsf  SriERS,  F.S^.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

FflciMriy  Mailer  of  the  ArEbilcctunl  School,  Royal  Acwkaiyi  London.  Past 
Prcndeat  of  Architcctunl  AMociuioa.  Aawdatc  and  Fellow  of  KiM'•Colle|^ 
LondoB.  CompondiBKMenbcrof  tbo  IntiUiteaf  Pmneo.  Editor  of  feifunoa's 
BUtary  ^  Arduuaw4.  Auibor  of  itKiUtaclan:  £uf  «itrf  ITmIj  Ac 

Robert  Setuoui  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Lnr.  (Cantab.). 

ProTcMor  o(  Latin  and  Indo-European  E%ilol<My  in  the  Univeraify  of  Mancheater. 
Formerly  Profeiaor  of  Latin  in  UnivcrHty  Ctrilne,  Cardiff ;  and  Folow  of  GonviUe 
•fld  Caiut  CoUcfik  CuBltbdsB.  Anthor  of  Tfti  Jlafk  i»aJMt. 


SlAiOEY  Abthtik  Cook,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  aad  fonncHy  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caim  College, 
Cambridge.  Editor  (or  I^leKioe  Expdoralion  Fund.  Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  London  Univeraity,  1904-1908.  Author  of  Cloawy  of  Aramaic  /n- 
MT^iliMUi  7U  iMtM  aT  Una  aud  Ikt  Coda  tf  Hammmbi;  Ottifal  Nalat  m  OU 
nuamtml  History  I  Rmpan  efAmcitrnt  PaUiUm;  dec 


\tKamia  St  Ctisb. 

Sea  the  tMpapfaical  aitide: 


lomiLUGH,  iCT  EabL  or. 


Itbb  l<ti.;  JsiiutUeh; 
John  IIL :  Sobiaki; 
JMLJau;  Jiid,IMIi; 
K&rmiD;  Kamsajr,  Banm; 
KMBlodri  Kdootil; 
Kwlminiifcli  KoMlunkBi 
nuiUiw  PriDM. 

Joki^  Onto  9t  Bvfnilr. 


JehoiSB;  JrtmhBphBt; 
Jsha;  Japhtbah; 
JantuoMl;  JtnbMBi 
Jm:  Old  TulamnU  HiMltrr, 
JmM;  Jonk;  Jonb; 
JoMph:  OU  Talanunt; 
Jothoa;  JoiUi;  Jndah; 
JndiH,  Book  of ; 
KMMk  (m  parO; 
XMHMiKtap,BMkiaL 


Jiqlkr:  SalOitii. 


{jnUnnL 

■|  JociUN  (At  perft. 


SntON  Newcokb,  D.Sc.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article :  N(wcoiu,  SoiOii. 

Tbouas  Ashby,  M.A..  D.Litt.  (Oxon.).  rn«iw  r.^m^^-«mj  vi„n,i],^ 

Director  of  Britirii  School  of  ArchaeoloKy  at  Rone.  Formeriy  Scholar  of  Oirirt  W»|««7«^«fliiiMe« 
Church,  Oxford.  Craven  Fdlow.  1807.  ConingtOB  hneinaB,  1906.    Mcnbcr  of -{     auury  (H.J; 
the  Imperial  German  Arcbaeologlcal  laMitatb  |^  iKM. 

Thomas  Allah  Ihciau,  M.A.,  LL.D.  r,       _         .  ,, 

Trinity  Coll(«e.  Dublio.  j  JkmdIIi  OfMdHB  (w  pcr(i. 

Tbouas  Atbol  Toyck,  M.A.  r 

AHiaUot  in  Uepartment  of  Etbwinpliyr  Britidi  Muwuin.    Hoa.  Sec,  RtvalJ  bvtnadli 
Antfaropdogical  laatitutc  ' 

TUomH  FuYUKOHtrYSEN  Couin,  Fb.D. 

Aaw«ant  PnfcMor  of  Hiit«y>  WOlIaBM  CoRcfe,  Wmiamatown,  Maa.,  U.SA. 
TttWAB  HODOKDI,  D.CX.,  UiJ). 

Sea  the  ImsnpUcal  oitide:  HosauM,  T. 

Sn  Tbokas  Hdhocuobd  Houncn,  K.C.H.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.5.         rKahBi>  mai>  KaMate* 
Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engjntera.  Superintendent  Frontier  Surveya,  India,  tfa^  ]  H*.  ■■■'■■■'t 
iBoS.  Gold  Medidliit,RX.S.  (London).  18S7.  H.M.  Commitnooer  for  the  Fmu-'l  KBduUr;  KhykW  Vm; 
BeluchBoundaiy,i696.  Kaxhai Tka  Indian  Baritrland;  Tka  CaUi  tf  IwdU;  9^  [  KoBBr;  Kuhk, 

Tbouia  KntKtJT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  r 

Author  of  A*  Imptiry  imio  SaaaUtm ;  Ptimtr    SaeiaiiMm;  Ac  \  JnBui  (ui  pari). 

'^JWiSS-^iSf'  ?i2;«..  T.  ic  {^2*  (*■ 

TKtoaot  NflLDEKC,  Ph-D.  r  * 

See  the  bioEiapbkal  article:  NQUUB,  TaiODOI.  4  Konui  (M /art). 

THOMAS  Seccoube,  M.A. 

Batliol  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  Hiatory,  Eait  London  and  Kridxck  Collegei, 

Univeraity  01  London.   Stanhope  Priieman,  Oxford,  1SS7.    AtMUant  Editor  of. 

Dittiawy  tf  Naliomd  Biofrapky,  1891-1901.    Author  of  Tke  Agt  tf  Jahitmi. 

jMnt-autAor  of  Bookman  Hulery  of  Ex^iik  LiUratmrf,  Ac 

Tbouas  Woooboube.  r 

Head  of  the  Weaving  and  Textile  Deiisning  Departownt,  Technical  College,  Dundee.  \  Jntlh 
TBomas  William  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Profeaaor  of  Comparative  Religion.  MancheMer.  Profewor  of  Poii  and  Buddhiat 

Literature,  Univenity  Colleee,  London,  tm-tVH.    Picaidcat  of  the  Pali  Text 

Society.    Fdlow  of  the  Bntlih  Academy.    SiccMaiy  and  Librarian  of  Royal' 

Aaatie  Society,  1885-1903.  Antitor  ^  BudAltmt  Saend  Booit tf  tiu  Buddkuts; 

Batty  Buddkitm;  Buddkt*!  India;  DialepM  tftkt  BtMka;  Ac 

WnUAK  Andekson,  F.R.CS.  r 
Formerly  Chairman  of  Coundl  of  the  Japan  Society.  Author  of  Tho  Pictorial  Arts  I 
tf  Japan-  JapamM  Wood  EMrmintt;  CatalofM  tf  China*  and  Japamtu  Pidnrts  \  MKffnt* 
w  Iko  Bntisk  JiMttum;  Ac  ^ 
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Rxv.  WiiLiAH  AtrcosTUS  Bkevooiet  Cooudce,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  ^.D.  (Bern). 
Fellow  of  MagiUlen  College.  OxfoFd.    Profcuor  (rf  Endiah  HrMory,  St  David'* 
College,  Lampeter,  iSSo-iSSi.    Author  ol  Guidt  to  SieilteTlandi  The  Alpi  m 
NotMre  awd  i»  Hutvrj:  ^  Editor  ot  Tfa^/^Jmnwf.  1880-1889. 

Waltu  Auson  Phillips,  M.A. 

Formerly  Ezhibitionrr  of  Mertott  CoDcge  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  CaDcgc 
Oifofd.  Author  ot  Uodtrn  £Hraf»;  Ac. 

WnuAM  BoxxoH,  M^.,  F.C^. 

Cha&man,  loiBt  Committee  of  RitMrjr  HcsolKtimn  of  GiMt  Britain.  Antborof 

Waiux  Bacbel  Pb.D. 

FnfcMor  of  Bblknl  Studka  at  the  lUbbhunl  Seminary,  Buda-Peat. 

Sit  Waltek  BesAMT. 

See  the  tnogiaphical  miticle:  BtSAHT,  Six  Waltbi. 
WiLLMH  Feiuxk  Chaies,  H.A. 

BaniMcr^t-Law,  Inner  Tentf^.   Lecturer  on  Crimtaal  Law  at  fOng**  rnlkar.  • 

Loodoo.  Editor  of  Afchbold's  Oimijiai  Pltaimt,  3jnl  ed. 

WlLUAH  FUDEUCX  Dennino,  F.R.A.S. 

Cold  Medal,  R.AS.  Prerident,  Liverpool  AMronomical  Society,  1877-1878.. 
CotfOpondinK  Fellow  of  Roral  Attronomical  Society  of  Canada;  Ac.  Author  of' 
TAuepif  Work  far  Slortig/U  EtniMt'-        <^''«o/  MeUoric  Shoitr;  Ac. 

WiLUAH  Garnett,  H.A.,  D  C.L.  r 

Educational  Adviter  to  the  London  County  CounciL  Formerly  Fellow  and  LecturerJ  iTalBlii.  ijmS 
of  St  John'*  College,  Cambridge.  Principal  and  Profcmor  of  Mathematici,  Duriwm  I  — 
College  of  Science,  Newcnrtle-on-Tyne.  Author  of  ffaMMtofyDjasariH;  Ac  I 

WlLUAK  GbAHAK  SuIINE'r. 


Jul. 

IhoHbi; 
nw  Krimbni; 


■  Jou^  RMIi  ElDihL 

{ 


Any. 


JopUv. 


AakiOD,  Anftww. 


Jtto(  Bakate,  ttw 


See  the  biografdiical  article:  SuMina,  William  Ckabah. 
WiLUAv  Henkt  Bennett,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.Litt  (CanUb.). 

Profcmir  of  Old  Tettamcnt  Eufcii*  in  New  and  Hackney  Colkgea,  London.. 
Formerly  Fdlow  of  St  John'*  Col^e.  Cambridge.  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Firth 
College,  Sheffield.  Author  of  JUtfiM  ^lAr  Pui-£nlw  Pw/JWi;  Ac. 
William  Hxim  Dines,  F.R.S. 

Diractor  of  Upper  Air  Inveatigatloa  for  the  Eagtidi  Hetcorolocical  Office 

Sn  William  H.  Flowee,  LL.D 

See  the  biognpfaical  article:  Flowee,  Sit  W.  H. 

Waltee  Lynwood  Flewno,  A.M.,  Pb.D.  f  vaUte     tha  Ck^ 

Pi^wordlHnta^  LouiM^  JMbM6[  DtamtMrj  Bit$my^^;!^Z,%^  ' 

SlE  WiLUAM  LEE-WAtNEE,  M.A.,  K.G.S.I. 

Member  of  Council  of  India.  Formerly  Secretary  in  the  Political  and  Secret . 
Department  of  the  India  Office.  Author  of  Lift  of  lie  Margmu  of  Vatimuiti' 
Mrmoirt  of  FieU-Mankal  Sir  Henry  Wylie  JVonwi:  Ac 

WiLUAU  Michael  Rosseitt. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Rossetti,  Dante  G. 

Sn  Wiluah  MtTCHELL  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  D  C.L. 
Sec  the  bioKrapUcal  article,  Ramsay,  Sia  W.  M. 

WaLiAM  PncB  Jakes. 

BarriMer-ai-Law,  Inner  Temple.  High  Bailiff.  Canliff  Connty  Court.  Atidwr  of  ■{  KftfBb  Rndlird. 
XMMMtu  Prefft$imu;  Ac. 

William  Robeetsoh  Smith,  LL.D. 

See  the  triographical  article:  Smith^JWilliah  Robebison. 
WiiuAii  Warde  Fowler.  M.A. 

Pdlow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Sub-rector,  1881-1004.    Gilford  Lecturer, 

Edinburgh  Univerrity.  iqoS.    Author  of  The  CilySiaU  oJAe  Crtris  and  Xmwiu: 

Tie  Romom  fttliMh  ef  Ike  KepMiatn  Peritd;  Ac. 

William  Walekr  Rocewell,  Lic.TIieol. 

AMiKant  ProfcMor  of  Church  HiMory,  Union  Hwohpcal  Sorfnary,  New  YoA. 

WiLLUM  YoDKC  Sellar,  LL.D 

Sec  the  biognphical  article-  Sell&b.  W.  Y. 
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nUT  QidU),  tht  aame>  appOod  both  b  ■ndciit  and  in 
udin  tinci  to  the  gmt  p— ^"T"'^  that  project*  f nm  the  nuM 
<f  ttatnl  Eonpe  br  to  the  touth  bto  the  MedlteiTaneiii  Sea, 
vbat  the  isUnd  of  Sicily  may  be  coniidered  u  a  continuation 
dihtconlinental  proroontory.  The  portion  of  the  If  edltaranean 
aoBoiil^  termed  the  Tynbenlan  Sea  fonni  iu  Umit  on  the  W. 
ud  Sl,  aad  the  Adriatic  oo  the  E.;  while  to  the  N./  when  it 
fau  Ae  main  oootioent  of  Europe,  it  it  separated  from  the 
idjuat  rcgiona  by  the  mlgjity  baiiier  of  the  Mpt,  irUcb  tweeps 
nvuA  in  ■  vast  lenudKle  Umu  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
dtcm  of  Mice  and  Monaco. 

Tgptfnpky. — The  land  thui  drcomscrlbed  ezteoda  between 
lit  puilleb  of  46*  40'  and  $6'  jS*  N.,  and  between  6*  jo'  and 
il*  JO*  £.  Iu  greatest  length  in  a  straight  tine  along  th^  niain- 
hai  a  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  in  which  direction  it  measures  70S  ra. 
m  k  dimt  line  from  the  frontier  near  Courmayeur  to  Cape  Sta 
Uuia  di  Leoca,  sontb  of  Otnuit<^  but  the  great  mountain 
pRuenla  of  Calabria  extends  about  two  degrees  further  south 
ioCiix^Mrtivcnto  in  lat.  37*55'.  lu  breadth  is,  owing  to  iU 
oufiguiation,  very  irreguhtr.  The  ikorthcro  portioI^  measured 
iiMB  the  Aipa  at  the  Monte  Viso  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fo,  has  a 
titadth  of  about  370  ra.,  while  the  nuudmum  breadth,  from  the 
Kscm  Oiiardonnet  near  Susa  to  a  peak  in  the  valley  of  the 
hnuo,  b  3S4  m-  But  the  peninsula  of  Itafy,  which  forms  the 
hitest  portion  of  the  country,  nowhere  exceeds  150  n.  in  breadth, 
•UeitdoesnotgeaeraOy  measure  more  than  loom,  across.  Its 
mobcm  extremity,  Calabria,  forms  a  complete  peninsula,  being 
uttited  to  the  mam  of  Lucania  or  the  Baihicata  by  u  isthmus 
<KU]r  JS  >n.  in  width,  while  that  between  the  gulfs  of  Su  Eufemia 
ud  SqoilUce,  whidi  connects  the  two  portions  of  the  province, 
does  not  exceed  20  m.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  exclusive 
of  Ibe  luge  islands,  is  computed  at  Qi,377  sq.  m.  Though 
the  Alps  form  througjnut  the  iwithcin  boundary  of 
Mm.  Italy,  the  exact  Hrnlu  at  the  extnmlties  of  the  A^iSm 
chain  are  oot  ckariy  marked.  Andent  geographers 
ippear  to  have  generally  re^rded  the  rcmaAaMe  headland 
■tutli  descends  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  se*  between  Nice 
ud  Monaco  as  the  limit  <A  Itafy  in  that  direction,  and  in  a 
pxdy  geocr^hical  point  of  view  It  Is  probab^  the  best  point 
that  oiuld  be  selected.  But  Angustus,  who  ns  the  first  to  give 
to  Italy  ft  definite  political  Mfmbatkio,  cutied  the  (imtler  to 
'     the  dirivatiaa  asa  hdmr.  Hittary.  ■cetkm  A.  M. 


the  river  Vanuor  Var,a  le*  miiawat  of  Nice, and  tUiriv« 
continued  in  modem  tima  to  be  gencnlly  recogdwd  aa  tba 
boundary  between  Ftanceand  Italy.  BnttniBfethvannaatlon 
of  Nice  and  the  adjcdning  territory  to  France  brought  the 
political  frontier  fsither  east,  to  a  point  between  MentOBC  and 
Ventimiglia  which  oonstitotes  no  natural  Umlt 

Towards  the  north-eait,  the  point  nAeie  the  Julian  Alps 
approadi  doae  to  the  leaihoie  Qust  at  the  aonicea  id  the  little 
stream  known  in  andent  times  as  the  Umavus)  would  seem  to 
constitute  the  best  natural  limit  But  by  Aug^utus  the  frontier 
was  carried  farther  east  so  as  to  indude  Tcrgeste  (Trieste),  and 
the  little  river  Fonnio  (Risano)  was  in  the  first  instance  cbaacn 
as  the  limit,  but  this  was  aubeequcntly  transfcned  to  the  river 
Arsia  (the  Arsa),  which  flows  Into  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  lo  as 
to  Indude  almost  all  Istria;  and  the  drcumitancc  that  the 
cosst  of  Istiia  was  throughout  the  middle  ages  held  by  the 
repnUic  of  Venice  tended  to  perpetuate  this  arrangement,  so 
that  Istria  was  generally  regarded  as  bekniging  to  Italy,  thou^ 
certainly  not  forming  any  natural  porti<m  erf  that  country. 
Present  Italian  aspirations  are  similarly  directed. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  nmthem  frontier  of  Italy  where  the 
boundary  is  not  dearly  marked  by  nature  te  Tirol  or  the  valley 
of  the  Adige.  Here  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  (aa  marked  by 
the  waten^ed)  recedes  so  far  to  the  north  that  it  has  never 
cODstituted  the  bontier.  In  andent  times  the  upper  vafleys  ti 
the  Adige  and  its  tributaries  were  inhabited  by  Raetian  tribca 
and  induded  in  the  province  of  Raetia;  aad  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  that  province  and  Italy  was  purdy  arbitrary, 
aa  it  remains  to  this  day.  Tridentum  or  Trent  was  in  the  tine 
of  PUny  induded  in  the  tenth  region  of  Italy  or  Venetia,  but  he 
tells  us  that  the  inhabitaoU  were  a  Raetian  tribe.  At  the  present 
day  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  <rf  Italy 
crosses  the  Adige  about  30  m.  below  Trent — that  dty  and  tit 
territory,  which  previona  to  the  treaty  of  LuniviQe  In  itet  was 
governed  by  sovereign  archbishops,  subject  only  to  the  German 
emperors,  being  now  induded  in  the  Austrian  empire. 

While  the  Alpa  thus  constitute  the  northern  boundary  ci  Italy, 
Its  ccmfiguration  and  internal  geography  are  determined  almost 
entkely  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  branches  off 
frwB  the  Maritime  Alps  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  and,  after 
stretcMog  In  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Geno«  to  tba 
Adriatic,  turns  more  to  the  sooth,  and  is  continued  througbont 
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Centnl  and  Southern  Italy,  of  vrhich  it  forms  as  it  were  the  back- 
bone, until  it  ends  In  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Calabria  at 
Cape  Spaitivento.  The  great  spar  or  promontory  projecting 
toward!  the  east  to  firii^lsi  anil  Otnnto  haa  no  direct  cod- 
neiioB  with  the  ceotral  chain. 

One  chief  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Apennines  traverse 
Italy  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  is  the  marked 
division  between  Northern  Italy,  induding  the  region  north  of  the 
Apennines  and  extending  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
central  and  more  louth^y  portions  of  the  peninsula.  No  such 
line  of  separation  exists  farther  south,  and  the  terms  Central  and 
Southern  Italy,  though  in  general  use  among  geographers  and 
convenient  for  descriptive  puiposes,  do  not  correspond  to  any 
natund  diviaions. 

t,  IfciUmn  Italy. — By  far  the  lanier  portion  of  Northern  Italy  it 
occupied  by  the  bavn  of  the  Pcl  wSch  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
brood  plain  extendiae  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  that  of  the 
Alps,  together  with  the  valleys  and  sicqies'on  both  sides  of  it.  From 
its  source  in  Monte  Viaa  to  its  outflow  into  the  Adriatic—a  distance 
of  mora  tlian  320  m.  in  a  direct  line — the  Po  receives  aH  the  waters 
that  flow  from  the  Apennines  northwards,  and  all  those  that  descend 
from  the  Alps  towards  the  south,  Hiacio  (the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of 
Gsrda)  inclusive.  The  next  river  to  the  &  is  the  Adige,  which, 
after  pursuing  a  parallel  course  wirh  the  Po  for  a  considerable 
distance,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  a  separate  mouth.  Farther  to  the 
N.  and  N.E.  the  various  rivers  d  Venetia  fall  directly  into  the  Gull 
of  Venice. 

There  is  no  other  instance  in  Eunqw  of  a  basin  of  similar  extent 
equally  deariy  characteriied—tbe  perfectly  level  character  of  the 
plain  being  as  itrildi^  at  the  boldness  with  whkh  the  tower  slopes 
of  the  mountain  ranges  b^n  to  rise  on  each  side  of  iL  This  is  most 
clearly  marked  on  the  side  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  ereat  Aemilian 
W»y,  which  has  been  the  high  road  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
to  our  own.  prcKrves  an  unbroken  straight  line  from  Rimini  to 
f^enza,  a  distance  of  more  than  150  m.,  during  which  the  nnderfalls 
of  the  mountains  continually  approach  it  on  the  left,  without  once 
crosiing  the  line  of  road. 

The  geography  of  Northern  Italy  will  be  best  described  by  following 
the  course  of  the  Po.  That  river  has  its  oripn  as  a  mountain  torrent 
descending  from  two  little  dark  lakes  on  the  north  flank  of  Monte  Viso, 
at  a  height  of  more  than  6000  ft.  above  the  ica;and  after  a  course  of 
1ms  than  20  m.  it  enters  the  plain  at  Saluzzo,  between  which  and 
Turin,  a  distance  of  only  30  m.,  it  receives  three  considerable  tribu- 
taries— the  Chisone  on  its  left  bank,  bringing  down  the  waters  from 
the  valley  of  Fenestrelle,  and  the  Varaita  and  Maira  on  the  south, 
contributing  those  of  two  valleys  of  the  Alps  inunediatdy  south 
ofthatof  thePoitsdf.  AfewnmesbelowValeniaitisjoioedby  the 
Tanara,  a  large  stream,  wUdi  brings  <rith  it  the  united  waters  of 
the  Stura,  the  Bormida  and  several  ndoor  rivers. 

Mora  important  are  the  rivers  that  descend  frmn  the  main  chain 
of  the  Craian  and  Pennine  Alps  and  join  the  Po  on  its  left  bank. 
Of  these  the  Dora  (called  for  distinction's  salce  Dora  Riparia),  which 
unites  with  the  greater  river  just  below  Turin,  has  its  source  in  the 
Mont  Cenivre,  and  flows  past  Susa  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Cenis. 
Next  CORKS  the  Stura,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Roche  Melon; 
then  the  Orca,  flowiiu;  through  the  Val  di  Locana;  and  then  the 
Dora  Ballea,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Alpine  tributaries  of  the 
Po,  which  has  its  source  in  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  above  Cour- 
mayeur,  and  thence  descends  through  the  Val  d'Aosta  for  about  70  m. 
till  it  enters  the  plain  at  Ivrea,  and,  after  flowing  about  30  m.  more, 
joins  the  Po  a  few  miles  below  Chivasoo.  This  great  valley — one  of 
the  most  considerable  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps — has  attracted 
special  attention,  in  ancient  as  wdl  at  modem  times,  from  its  leading 
to  two  of  the  most  fre<)uented  passes  across  the  great  mountain  chain 
— the  Great  and  the  Little  St  Bernard — the  former  diverging  at  Aoaia, 
and  crossing  the  main  ridges  to  the  north  into  the  valley  of  tne  Rhone, 
the  other  hdlowing  a  more  westerly  direction  into  Savoy.  Below 
Aotta  also  the  Doca  Baltea  receives  several  considerable  tributaries, 
«4iich  descend  from  the  glaciers  between  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa. 

About  25  m.  below  its  confluence  with  the  Dwa,  the  Po  receives  the 
Sesia,  also  a  large  river,  which  has  its  source  above  Alagna  at  the 
southern  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  after  flowing  by  Varallo  and 
Vercelli  falls  into  the  Po  about  14  nt.  below  the  latter  dty.  About 
30  m.  east  of  this  confluence — in  the  course  of  which  tbe  Po  makes 
a  great  bend  south  to  Valcoxa,  and  then  returns  again  to  tbe  north- 
ward—it is  Joined  by  the  Tidno,  a  large  sad  rapid  river,  which 
brings  with  it  tbe  outBow  of  Lago  MaggioR  and  all  the  waters  that 
flow  into  iL  Of  thcM  the  Tidno  itseiT  has  its  source  about  10  m. 
above  Airolo  at  the  foot  of  the  St  Gotthard,  and  after  fkiwing  above 
j6  ro.  through  the  Val  Lcveotina  to  Bdliniona  (where  it  is  jmned 
by  the  Mo«m  brinpng  down  the  waters  of  tbe  Val  Misocco)  enters  the 
lake  through  a  marshy  |dain  at  Magadino,  about  10  m.  (fisUnt.  On 
tbe  west  side  of  the  lake  the  Tocda  or  Tosa  descends  from  the  pass 
of  the  Cries  nearly  due  south  to  Domodoasala,  where  ]t  receives  the 
waters  of  the  [loveria  from  the  Simplon.  and  a  few  miles  lower  down 
those  of  tbe  Val  d'Anaasca  from  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  la  n. 


farther  has  its  outlet  into  the  lake  between  Baveno  and  t^llanta. 
The  Lago  Maggiore  is  also  the  recepucle  of  the  waters  of  the  Ljigo 
di  Lugano  on  the  east  and  the  Luo  d'Orta  on  the  west. 

Tbe  next  great  affluent  of  the  Po,  the  Adda,  forms  the  outflow  <J 
the  Lake  of  Como,  and  has  also  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  above  Barmio, 
whence  it  flows  through  tbe  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Valteltina 
for  more  than  63  m.  till  it  enters  the  lake  near  Colico.  Tbe  Adda  in 
this  part  ot  its  course  has  a  direction  almost  due  east  to  west;  but 
at  thepoint  where  it  reaches  the  lalce,  the  Liro  descends  the  vaEtey 
of  S.  Giacomot  which  runs  neariy  north  and  south  from  the  pass  of 
the  SplOgen,  thus  affording  one  of  the  most  direct  lines  of  communica- 
tion across  the  Alps.  The  Adda  fbws  out  of  the  lake  at  its  south* 
eastern  extremity  at  Lecco,  and  haa  thence  a  course  through  the 
c^n  of  above  70  m.  till  it  enters  the  Po  between  Piacenu  and 
Cremona.  It  flows  by  Lodi  and  Piziighettone,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Brembo,  descending  from  the  Val  Brembana,  and  the 
Serio  from  the  Val  Seriana  above  Baramo.  The  Oglio,  a  more 
considenble  stream  than  either  <tf  the  ust  two,  rites  in  the  Monte 
Tonale  above  Edolo,  and  descends  through  the  Vat  Camonica  to 
LiOvcn  where  it  expands  into  a  large  lane,  called  Iteo  from  the 
tosmof  that  name  on  its  southern  shore.  Issuing  thence  at  its  south- 
west extremity,  the  Oglio  has  a  lonjr  and  winding  course  through  the 
dain  before  it  finally  reaches  the  Po  a  few  miles  above  Borgoforte. 
In  this  lower  part  it  receives  the  smaUer  streams  of  tbe  Mella,  which 
flows  by  Brescia,  and  the  Chiese,  which  proceeds  from  the  small 
Lago  dldro,  between  the  Lago  d'tseo  and  that  of  Garda. 

The  last  of  tbe  great  tributaries  of  the  Po  is  the  Mindo,  which 
flows  from  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  has  a  course  of  about  40  m.  from 
Pcscfaiera,  where  it  issues  from  the  lake  at  iu  south-eastern  angle, 
till  it  joins  the  Pa  About  la  m.  above  the  confluence  it  passes  under 
the  walls  of  Mantua.and  expaiuls  into  a  broad  lake-like  reach  so  as 
entirdy  to  endrde  that  oty.  Notwithstanding  its  extent,  the 
Lago  di  Garda  is  not  fed  by  tbe  snows  of  tbe  high  Alps,  nor  i*  the 
stream  which  enten  it  at  its  ixirthem  extremity  (at  Riva)  commonly 
known  as  the  Mincio,  though  farming  the  main  source  of  that  river, 
but  is  termed  the  Sarca;  it  rises  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Tonale. 

The  Adige,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams — ttie  Etsch 
or  Adige  proper  and  tbe  Eisak,  both  of  which  belong  to  Tirol  rather 
than  to  Italy — dexends  as  far  as  Verona,  where  it  enters  the  great 

gain,  with  a  course  from  north  to  south  nearly  paralld  to  the  rivers 
tt  described,  and  would  seem  likely  to  discharge  its  waters  into 
those  of  the  Poi  but  below  Legnago  it  turns  eastward  and  runs 
paralld  to  the  ro  for  about  40  m.,  entering  the  Adriatic  by  an 
independent  mouth  about  8  m.  from  the  northern  outlet  of  the  greater 
stream.  The  waters  of  the  two  rivers  have,  however,  been  made  to 
communicate  by  artificial  cuts  and  canals  in  more  than  oiw  place. 

The  Po  itself,  which  is  here  a  very  large  stream,  with  an  average 
sddth  of  400  to  600  yds.,  continues  to  flow  srith  an  undivided  mass 
of  waten  as  far  as  Sta  Maria  dl  Aiiaiio,  where  it  parts  into  two  arms, 
known  as  the  Po  di  Maestra  and  Po  di  Con,  and  these  again  are 
subiUvided  iniosevcral  other  branches,  forming  a  ddta  abovie  70  m, 
in  width  from  north  to  south.  The  pant  of  bifurcation,  at  present 
about  as  m.  from  the-  sea,  was  formerly  much  farther  inland,  more 
than  10  m.  west  of  Ferrara,  where  a  small  arm  of  the  river,  still  called 
the  Po  di  Ferrara,  branches  from  the  main  stream.  Previous  to  the 
vear  Iija  this  channd  was  the  main  stream,  and  the  two  small 
branches  into  which  it  subdivides,  called  the  Po  di  Volano  and  Po  di 
Primaro,  were  in  early  tiroea  the  two  main  outlets  of  the  river.  The 
southernmost  of  these,  the  Po  di  Primaro,  enters  the  Adriatic  about 
■3  ra.  nonh  of  Ravenna,  so  that  if  these  two  arms  be  included,  the 
delta  of  the  Po  extends  about  36  m.  from  souih  to  north.  The  whole 
course  of  the  river,  includingjts  windings,  is  estimated  at  about  4S0  m. 

Besides  the  delta  of  the  Po  and  the  large  marshy  tracts  which  it 
forms,  there  exist  on  both  tides  of  it  extensive  lagoons  of  salt  water, 
generally  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  narrow  strips  of  sand  or 
embankments,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  but  having 
openings  which  admit  the  influx  ana  efflux  of  the  sea-water,  and 
serve  as  ports  for  communication  with  the  mainland.  The  best 
known  and  the  most  extensive  of  these  lagoons  is  that  in  which 
Venice  is  situated,  which  extends  from  Torcello  in  the  north  to 
Chioggia  and  Brondolo  in  the  south,  a  distance  of  above  40  m.;  but 
they  were  formerly  much  more  extensive,  and  afforded  a  continuous 
means  of  internal  navigation,  by  what  were  called  "  the  Seven  Seas  " 
(Septem  Maria),  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Torcello^  That  dty,  like  Ravenna,  originally  stood  in  the  midtt  of 
a  lagoon;  and  the  coast  east  of  it  to  near  Monfalcone,  where  it 
meets  the  moontains)  is  occupied  by  similar  exfiBiises  of  water> 
whidt  are,  however,  becamtng  nadually  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  tract  adjejning  this  long  line  of  lagoons  is,  like  the  buin  of  the 
Po,  a  broad  expanse  of  perfemy  level  alluvial  plain,  exicndiiig  from 
tbe  Adige  eastwards  to  the  Carnic  Alps,  where  they  aniroacii  done 
to  the  Adriatic  between  Aquileia  and  Trieste,  and  northwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  chain,  which  here  sweeps  round  in  a  semidrcle  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  \nccnfa  to  that  of  Ac^uileia.  The  space  thus 
included  was  known  in  andcnt  times  at  Venetia,  a  name  applied  in  the 
middle  ages  to  the  vrcll-known  city:  the  eastern  portion  of  it  became 
known  in  tbe  middle  ages  as  the  Frioul  or  Friuli. 

Returning  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  the  tributaries  of  that  river  on 
its  right  bank  briow  the  Tanaro  are  very  inferior  in  volume  and 
importance  to  those  from  the  north.   Flowing  from  the  Ligurian 
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AjpmioM.  which  never  attsln  the  Unit  of  perpetual  mam,  they 
r-— "r  dwiiuUe  in  NauDcr  into  iaKgnificut  (tKaau.  B^nnliur 
UMB  the  TuMTO,  tbe  principal  of  them  are — (i)tlie  Scrivia.a  amall 
but  npid  wuwa  flowuc  from  the  Apenninca  at  the  back  of  Genoa; 
(>}  tba  TreUia,  a  much  Urger  river,  thotiKb  of  the  same  torrent-tike 
chanctcr.  which  ri»  near  TonMia  witun  ao  m.  of  Genoa,  fiowt 
by  Bobbio,  and  jotna  the  Po  a  few  nilea  above  Piaccaia;  (3)  the 
Nora,  a  few  milea  ea«  of  the  pncedioc;  U>  the  Taro,  s  more  oon- 
wlenble  tficain;  (5}  the  Parnia,  Oemof  bv  the  dty  ol  the  aame 
naiae:  16)  the  Enaa;  (7)  tbe'Secchia,  wbch  Oowi  bv  Modena; 
(8)  the  I^naio,  a  few  milea  to  the  east  of  that  dty;  (9)  the  Reno, 
wttich  flowa  by  Bdogna,  but  inatead  of  hoklinf  ita  courae  till  it  di»- 
cbu|»  ita  water*  into  the  Po.  aa  it  did  in  Roman  tinici,  ia  turned 
aiide  by  an  artificial  cbanod  into  the  Po  di  Prinuro.  The  other 
■naU  Mreams  eaat  of  thia — of  which  the  moat  coaaiderable  are  the 
Solani  the  Sontemo,  flowing  by  Imola,  the  Ljunooe  by  Faenaa.  the 
Slootoae  by  Forll,  aJl  in  Roman  time*  tributariea  of  the  Fn— nave 
their  outlet  in  like  """"^f  into  the  Po  di  I^imaro,  or  by  artifidal 
fatifiha  into  the  Adriatic  between  Ravenna  and  Rimini.  The  river 
Haiecchia.  which  enters  the  aea  immediatdy  north  of  Rimini,  may 
be  coowlemi  aa  the  natural  limit  of  Northern  Italy.  It  waa  adopted 
by  Aagiutna  aa  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Ciipadana;  the  (ar-faincd 
Ibibkan  waa  a  trifling  Mrcam  a  few  miles  farther  north,  now  oiled 
Flunicwo.  The  Savio  is  the  onlv  other  stream  of  any  importance 
whkh  ha*  always  flowed  cfiiectly  tots  the  Adriatic  from  this  aide  of 
the  Tuscan  Aperuine^ 

The  BAtniw  atrip  of  coast-land  between  the  Maritime  Alps,  the 
Apennines  and  the  arn  called  in  andcnt  -tinKS  Uguria,  arid  now 
koovn  aa  the  Riviera  ot  Genoa— is  tbrau^tout  ita  extent,  front  Nloe 
to  Genoa  on  the  one  Hde,  and  from  Genoa  to  Spciia  on  tba  other, 
almoat  wholly  mooBtaloona.  It  is  occupied  by  tbft  bcanchea  and 
dfaboota  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  separate  it  from  the  great 
plain  to  die  north,  and  send  down  their  lateral  ridges  close  to  the 
water*sedg!e,  leaving  only  in  places  a  few  square  miles  of  level  plauis 
at  the  mMriha  of  the  rivers  and  openings  of  the  valleya.  The  district 
it  by  no  means  devoid  ot  fertility,  the  steep  slapeaXadag  the  south 
enjoying  so  fine  a  dimatt  as  to  tender  them  very  hvonratde  for  the 
growth  of  fruit  treea.  emdally  the  olive,  which  is  cultivated  in 
lemcea  toa  connderable  neight  up  the  face  of  the  monntainv  while 
tte  open!  nn  of  the  vaUeya  arc  generally  occupied  by  towtia  or  vQlages, 
scNae  of  which  have  become  favourite  winter  resorta. 

From  the  pnmmitv  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  none  of  the  rivers 
in  tbiB  part  of  Italy  nas  a  long  course,  and  they  are  generally  mere 
mouatain  torrents,  rapid  and  swollen  in  winter  and  spnng,  and  almost 
dry  in  summer.  The  largest  and  most  iniportant  are  those  whidi 
descend  from  the  Maritime  Alps  between  Nice  and  Alberwa.  The 
moat  coasideiable  of  them  are--the  Roja,  which  rises  in  the  Col  di 
Teoda  and  descends  to  Ventimigtia;  the  Tagnia.  between  Snn 
Remo  and  Ooegiia:  and  the  Centa,  which  enten  the  sea  at  Albenga. 
The  Lavagna.  which  enten  the  sea  at  Cbiavari,  u  the  only  stream 
of  any  bnporcance  between  Genoa  and  the  Gulf  of  Spena.  But 
tmmediaiely  eaat  of  that  inlet  (a  remarkable  instance  of  a  deep  land- 
locked gulf  with  no  river  flowing  into  it)  the  Magm^  which  descends 
from  Rintianoli  down  the  valley  known  as  the  Lunyiana,  is  a  large 
Bticnm,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  another  considersble  stream, 
the  Vai%  The  Magra  (Macra),  in  ancient  times  the  boundary 
between  L^uria  and  Etruria,  may  be  oonadctcd  as  oonstitutiiig  on 
tte  sida  the  limit  of  Northern  Italy. 

The  Apennines  (g-iO.aa  has  been  already  mentiooed,  here  tiavnse 
the  wboK  breadth  of  Italyt  aittin|t  off  the  neniaauU  properly  ao 
tamed  fmm  the  bronder  mam  of  Nortbem  Italy  by  a  oontianous 
barrier  at  amridecable  bnadth.  thon^  of  far  ImcrMr  elevation  to 
that  of  the  Alps.  The  Unrian  Apennines  may  be  cnniiricred  aa 
taking  tlieir  rise  ia  the  nofhbourhood  of  Savoiu,  where  a  pus  of 
very  nodcratc  devatioa  connects  them  with  the  Maritime  Alpe^ 
of  which  they  an  in  fact  only  a  continuation.  From  the  neigbbour- 
bood  of  Snvam  to  that  of  Genoa  they  do  not  rise  to  more  than  3000 
to  4000  ft^  and  are  travetaed  bv  paaaes  of  less  than  3000  ft.  As  they 
citnid  tvwnrds  the  eaat  they  increase  in  elevation:  the  Monte  Bue 
rite*  CO  591s  ft.,  while  the  Monte  Cimone.  a  Kttle  fart  her  eaat ,  attains 
7103  ft.  Thh  is  the  behest  pnint  in  the  northern  Apennines,  and 
belongs  to  *  group  of  aumnuts  of  neariy  equal  altitude;  the  range 
which  b  continued  thence  between  Tuscany  and  what  arc  now 
known  as  tlie  Emtlian  provinces  presents  a  continuous  ridge  from 
the  n*oaotaiiis  at  the  head  of  the  Val  di  Mugello  (due  north  of 
Florence)  to  the  point  where  they  arc  traversed  by  the  celebrated 
Fnrto  Paaa.  Tbebigbert  point  in  this  part  of  the  range  is  the  Monte 
Faltemm,  above  the  sources  of  the  Amo,  which  attains  uio  ft. 
Througboirt  this  tract  the  Apennines  an  generally  covered  vrith 
otenHve  foKsta of  cbeatnnt,  oak  and  beech;  while  tlieir  upper  slopes 
afl'ord  admirable  paaturage.  Few  towns  of  any  importance  ate  found 
either  on  their  nortbem  or  southern  declivity,  and  the  farmer 
legioa  especially,  th&ugh  occupying  a  tract  of  from  lo  to  M  m.  in 
Width,  between  the  crest  of  the  ApenniiMa  and  the  plabi  of  the  Po,  is 
one  of  the  least  known  and  at  the  same  time  least  httenating  portions 
of  Italy. 

3.  CnCrof/Jnly.— The  geography  of  Central  Italy  Is  almost  wholly 
dctemrined  by  the  Apennines,  which  traverse  it  in  a  direction 
fnm  about  north-nortn-eait  to  south-south- west,  itmost  prect*ely 
prnBd  to  that  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Rimini  toPetcara. 


The  hne  of  the  ti^tmt  mnmiti  ud  ot  the  mter^bed  fugea  la 
about  30  to  40  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  while  about  double  that  <B«anoe 
aeparatei  it  from  the  Tyrrheidaa  Sea  on  the  west.  In  this  part  ot 
the  range  almost  all  the  highest  points  of  the  Apennines  are  found. 


. .  (5990).  ana  Monte  Maggw  1  

Monte  Puinino  near  Nooera  (5169  It,),  and  thence  to  the  Monte 
deUa  Sibills,  at  the  source  of  the  Nar  or  Netm,  srtiich  attains  7663  h. 
Prooeeding  thence  southwards,  we  find  ia  luccessim  the  Monte 
Vettore  [fliaS  fL),  the  Piaso  di  Sevo  {7945  ft.},  and  the  two  great 
mountain  masses  of  the  Monte  Coroo,  commonly  called  the  Gran 


Sam  d'ltalia,  the  moat  lofty  of  all  the  Apennines,  attaining  to  a 
height  of  93A0  ft.,  and  the  Monte  della  Maiella,  its  hi^^hest  summit 
measuring  9170  ft.  Farther  south  no  very  lofty  summits  are  found 
till  we  come  to  the  group  of  Monti  dd  Mateae,  in  Samnium  (6660  ft.), 
which  according  to  the  division  hen  adopted  belongs  to  Southern 
Italy.  Besides  the  lofty  central  massea  enumeratefftl^  are  two 
other  lofty  peaka,  outlins  from  the  main  range,  and  separated  from 
it  by  valleys  of  considerable  extent.  Then  are  the  Moate  Terminilk), 
near  Leonessa  (7178  ft.},  and  the  Monte  Velino  near  the  Lake  Fudno, 
rising  to  Si^  ft.,  both  01  which  are  covered  with  snow  from  November 
till  May.  But  the  Apennines  of  Central  Italy,  instead  of  prewnting, 
like  the  Alpa  and  the  nortbem  Apennines,  a  definite  central  ridge, 
with  ttmnsvcrse  valleys  leading  down  from  it  on  both  sides,  in  reality 
eooatitute  a  mountain  mass  d  very  considerable  breadth,  composed 
of  a  of  minor  tmnges  and  groups  of  mountains,  which  pre- 

serve a  generally  panlld  direction,  and  an  separated  by  upland 
vaBeya,  soeae  of  them  of  connderable  extent  as  mil  aa  contiderafale 
devatioa  above  the  sea.  Such  is  the  baain  of  Lake  Fucino,  rituatcd 
in  the  centre  of  the  ma«a,  almost  exactly  midway  between  the  two 
sens,  at  an  elevation  of  3180  ft.  above  them ;  while  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Atemo,  in  which  Aquila  u  Mtuatcd,  i*  3380  (t.  above  the  sen. 
Still  mon  elevated  is  the  valley  of  the  Giiio  (a  tributary  of  the 
Atemo),  of  which  Sulmoiu  is  the  chief  town.  This  communicatea 
with  the  upper  valley  <rf  the  Sangro  by  a  level  plain  called  the  Piano 
di  Cnqne  Miglia,  at  an  elevation  of  4998  ft.,  regarded  as  the  most 
wintry  spot  in  Italy.  Nor  do  the  highest  summits  form  a  continuous 
ridge  of  great  altitude  for  any  considerable  distance;  they  an  rather 
a  series  of  groups  separated  by  tracts  of  very  inferior  elevation 
farming  natural  fwssrs  across  the  range,  and  broken  in  some  places 
(as  is  the  case  in  almort  aD  Itmestotke  countries)  by  the  waters  from 
the  upland  valleys  turning  suddenly  at  right  angles,  and  breaking 
through  the  mountain  ranges  which  bound  them.  Thus  the  Gran 
Suae  and  the  Maiella  an  separated  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Aterno, 
s^iile  the  Tronto  breaks  through  the  range  between  Monte  Vettore 
and  the  Pisso  di  Sevo.  This  constitution  of  the  great  man  of  the 
central  Apennines  has  in  all  ages  exerciaed  an  important  influence 
upon  the  character  of  thia  portion  of  Italy,  which  may  be  considered 
aa  divided  by  natun  into  twocreat  regions,  a  cold  and  barren  upland 
country,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  nch  and  fertile  tracts,  enjoying 
a  warm  but  temperate  climate. 

The  district  west  of  the  Apennines,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility.though  inferior  in  productiveness  toNorthern  Italy,  coin  ddes 
in  a  gmeral  way  with  the  countries  familiar  to  all  sCudenta  ancient 
history  aa  Etniria  and  Latium.  Until  the  union  of  Italy  they  were 
OMBpond  in  Tuscany  and  the  southern  Papal  States.  The  northern 
part  of  Tuscany  b  Indeed  occuined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
underfaUs  and  offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  which,  besides  the  slopes 
and  spun  of  the  main  range  that  constitutes  its  northern  frooticr 
towards  the  plain  of  the  A,  throw  off  several  outlying  ranges  or 
groups.  Of  these  the  moat  remarkable  is  the  group  between  tbs 
valleys  of  the  Serchio  and  the  Magra,  commonly  known  as  the 
mountains  of  Carrara,  frmn  the  celebrated  marble  quarries  in  the 
vidnity  of  that  dty.  Two  of  the  summits  of  this  group,  the  Piiao 
d'Uccdloaiidtbenn[adellaCroce,attain6tS5and6iooft.  Another 
lateral  range,  the  Prato  Magno,  which  bratKhes  off  from  the  central 
chain  at  the  Monn  Falterona,  and  sqiarates  the  uimr  valley  of 
the  Amo  from  ita  second  basin,  rises  to  51S8  ft.;  white  a  similar 
branch,  called  the  Alpe  <ti  Catenaia,  of  inferior  elevation,  divides 
the  upper  course  of  the  Amo  from  tnat  of  the  fiber. 

The  rest  of  this  tract  ■■  for  the  most  part  a  hilly,  broken  country, 
of  moderate  devatlon,  but  Monte  Amiata,  near  Radicofani.'an  isolated 
mass  of  volcanic  oripa,  attains  a  hdght  of  56W  ft-  South  of  this  the 
country  between  the  frontier  of  Tuscany  and  tne  Tiber  is  in  great  part 
of  volcanic  origin,  forming  hills  with  distinct  crater-shaped  basins, 
in  several  instances  occupied  by  small  lakes  (the  Lake  of  Bolsena, 
Lake  of  Vico  and  Lake  of  Bracciano).  This  volcanic  tract  extends 
across  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  till  it  rises  again  in  the  lofty  group 
of  the  Alban  hiUs,  the  highest  summit  of  which,  the  Monte  Cavo, 
ii  3160  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  this  part  the  Apennines  are  separated 
from  the  sea,  distant  about  30  m.  by  the  undulating  volcanic  plain  of 
the  Roman  Campagna,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  in  a  wall-like 
barrier,  of  which  the  highest  point,  the  Monte  Gennaro,  attains 
4165  ft.  South  of  Palestrina  again,  the  main  roais  of  the  Apennines 
throws  off  another  lateral  mass,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Voladan 
mountains  (nowcalled  the  Monti  Lepini),  separated  from  the  central 
ranges  by  the  broad  valky  of  the  Sacco,  a  tributary  of  the  Liri  (Liris) 
or  Garipiano,  and  forming  a  large  and  rugsed  mountain  mass,  neariy 
5000  ft.  in  height,  which  descends  to  tbe-  tea  at  Tenadaat  and 
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between  that  point  ami  the  moath  o(  die  Uri  tbrows  out  (event 
nigged  oKNUtam  headland*,  whkh  nay  be  cmuidered  aa  coMtitutiii( 
the  BMunl  boundaiy  between  Latium  and  Carapania,  and  con- 
■equently  the  nuuial  limit  of  Central  Italy.  Bendcs  thcK  dTiboota 
of  tht  Apeiuinea  then  are  in  thia  nait  of  Central  Italy  Mvua] 
detached  mountaina,  finng  alrooK  nke  blanda  on  the  leatbote. 
of  which  the  twa  moM  reinaikabte  are  the  Monte  ArKUaro  on  the 
coaat  of  TuKany  near  OrtjrtcUo  (3087  ft.)  and  tbt  Monte  Giccllo 
<i77i  It.)  at  the  angle  (rf  the  Pontine  Maniiea,  by  the  whole  breadth 
of  which  it  i>  Mporated  from  the  Vobdan  Apennjoet. 

The  two  valleya  of  tlie  Amo  and  the  Tiber  (lul.  r«ier()  may 
be  conwdeted  a*  f  unutliing  the  key  to  the  geagrapbv  of  all  thii  portion 
of  Italy  weat  of  the  Apennines.  Tlie  Amo,  wnicn  has  its  source  in 
the  Monte  Falterona,  oneof  the  most  elevated  summitsof  the  main 
chain  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  Sows  nearly  south  till  in  the  ndsh- 
bourhood  of  Areizo  it  turns  abruptly  north-west,  and  pursue*  that 
course  as  far  a*  PontEMieve,  where  it  again  makes  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  west,  and  pursues  a  wcstcriy  course  thence  to  the  ita,  pawng 
through  Florence  and  f^sa.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Sieve, 
which  joins  it  at  Pontassieve,  bringing  down  the  waters  of  the  Val  di 
Mugdlo.  The  Elsa  and  the  Era,  which  join  it  00  its  left  bank, 
descending  from  the  hilts  near  Siena  and  Voltem,  are  inconsiderable 
streams;  and  the  Serchio,  which  Bows  from  the  territory  of  Lucca 
and  the  AI[h  Apuani,  and  formerly  jtuned  the  Amo  a  few  miles  from 
its  mouUi,  now  enters  the  sea  by  a  separate  channel  The  moat 
coniideinble  rivers  of  Tuscany  south  m  the  Amo  are  the  Cecina, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  below  Volterra,  and  the  Ombrone, 
which  rises  in  the  nills  near  Kena,  and  enters  the  sea  about  la  m. 
below  Grosseto. 

The  Tiber,  a  much  men  important  river  than  the  Amo,  and  the 
lugcst  in  Italy  with  the  exoeptton  of  the  Poi  rises  in  the  Apennines, 
about  30  m.  east  of  the  source  of  the  Amo,  and  Bows  nearly  south  by 
Bono  S.  Sepdoro  and  Citti  di  Caatello,  dien  between  Perugia  and 
To(H  to  Orte,  just  below  iriiich  it  recdves  the  Nen.  The  Nera, 
which  lises  in  the  lofty  group  of  the  Home  ddia  SiUlla,  is  a  consider- 
able tticam,  and  brings  with  It  the  waters  of  the  VeUno  (with  its 
tributaiica  the  Turano  and  tlie  Salto),  which  joins  it  a  few  miles  bctow 
ita  cdebisted  waterfall  at  Terni.  The  Teverone  or  Anto,  which  enters 
the  Tlbera  few  miles  above  Rome,  is  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Nera, 
but  t»ing>  down  a  considerable  body  of  water  from  the  raouniains 
above  Subiaco.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  geography  of  Central 
Italy  that  the  vallevs  of  the  Tiber  and  Arno  are  in  some  measure 
connected  by  that  of  tbc  Chiana,  a  level  and  marshy  tract,  the  waters 
from  which  now  partly  into  the  Amo  and  partly  into  the  Tiber. 

The  eastern  declivity  the  central  Apennines  towards  the 
Aibiatic  is  far  less  interesting  and  varied  than  the  western.  The 
central  range  here  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  hence, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  rivera  that  Row  from  it  have  short 
courses  and  are  oif  comparatively  little  importance.  They  may  be 
enumerated,  proceeding  from  Rimini  southwards:  (i)  the  Foglia; 
(3)  the  Mctauro,  of  historical  celebrity,  and  affording  access  to  one 
of  the  most  frequented  posies  of  tlie  Apennines;  (3)  the  Euno;  (4] 
the  Potenra;  (5)  the  Chienti;  (6)  the  Aso;  (7)  the  Tronto;  (8) 
the  Vomano;  (9)  the  Aterno:  (lO)  the  Sangro;  (11)  the  Tngno, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  southernmost  province  of  the 
Abruzii,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  Central  Italy. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  Central  Italy  is  a  hilly  country,  much 
broken  and  cut  up  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  but  fertile, 
especially  in  fruit-trees,  olives  and  vines;  and  it  has  been,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  a  populous  district,  containing  many 
small  towns  though  no  great  aiies.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  ihe 
absence  of  ports,  the  coast  preserving  an  almost  untmtken  straight 
line,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ancona,  the  only  port  srorthy  of  the 
name  on  the  casiem  coast  of  Centra]  Italy. 

3.  .Soiilteni/taJy.—TbeBreatccntralmassoftbeApennines, which 
has  held  its  course  thraugbout  Central  Italy,  with  a  geiteral  direc- 
tion from  Donh-weat  to  soutb-eaBt.  may  be  consideredras  continued 
in  the  same  direction  for  about  100  m.  brther,  from  the  basin-shapcd 

K)up  of  the  Monti  del  Mateae  (which  rises  to  6660  ft.)  to  the  ncigh- 
urhood  of  Potenia,  in  the  heart  of  the  province  of  Basilicaia. 
corresponding  nearly  to  Ihe  aodent  Lucania.  The  whole  of  the 
district  known  in  ancient  times  as  Samnium  (a  part  of  which  reiaiqs 
the  name  of  Sanruo,  though  ofRdally  designated  the  jirovince  of 
Campobasao)  boccupied  by  an  irregular  masn  of  mountains,  of  much 
Inferior  height  to  those  of  Central  Italy,  and  broken  up  intoa  number 
of  groups,  intersected  by  rivers,  which  have  for  the  tnott  part  a  very 
tortuous  course.  This  mountainous  tract,  which  has  an  average 
breadth  of  from  50  to  60  m.,  is  bounded  west  by  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, now  called  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  cast  by  the  much  broader 
and  more  extensive  tract  of  Apulia  or  Fuglia,  composed  partly  of 
level  plains,  but  for  the  moat  part  of  undulating  downs,  contrasting 
■trongly  srith  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise 
abruptly  above  them.  The  central  mass  of  the  mountains,  however, 
throws  out  two  outlying  ranges,  the  one  to  the  west,  which  separates 
the  Bay  of  Naples  from  that  of  Sale  mo,  and  culminates  in  the  Monte 
S.  Angek>aboveCastcllammare  (4720  ft.),  while  the  detached  volcanic 
cone  of  Vesuvius  (nearly  4000  ft.)  is  isolated  from  the  neighbouring 
mountaina  by  an  intervening  strip  of  plain.  On  the  cast  side  in  like 
the  Uonte  Caiipna  (3465  It.J,  a  detached  limewwiB  mass 
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wUch  projects  Id  a  boM  spur-like  promontory  into  the  Adriatic. 
fMming  the  only  break  in  the  otherwise  uniform  coait-Iine  of  Italy 
on  that  sea,  though  separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  Apennines 
by  a  considerable  interval  of  low  countryi  may  be  coasidered  as 
merely  an  outlier  from  the  oential  raaii. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Potenia,  the  mala  lidge  of  the 
Apennines  is  continued  by  the  Monti  ddla  Maddalena  In  a  direction 
nearly  due  south,  so  that  it  approaches  within  a  short  datance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Policastro,  whence  it  H  carried  on  as  far  as  the  Monte  Pc^ino, 
the  last  of  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Apeaniiie  chain,  whidi  exceeds 
7000  ft.  in  height.  The  range  ia,  however,  continued  through  the 
province  now  calkd  Obbria,  to  the  southern  extremity  or  "  toe  "  of 
Italy,  but  presents  in  this  port  a  very  much  altered  chatacter,  the 
broken  limestone  range  which  is  the  true  continuation  of  the  chain 
as  far  ai  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicastto  and  Catanaaro,  and  keeps 
dose  to  the  west  coast,  being  flanked  on  the  east  by  a  great  mass  of 
granitic  mountains,  rising  to  about  6000  ft.,  and  covmd  with  vast 
forests,  from  which  it  derives  the  name  of  La^a.  A  similar  mass, 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  low  neck  of  Tertiary  hills,  tills 
up  the  whole  ol  the  peoiniular  extremity  of  Italy  from  Squillace 
to  Reijgio.    lu  highest  point  is  called  Aapromonte  (6430  ft.). 

While  the  ruEged  and  mountainous  district  of  Calabria,  extending 
nearly  due  south  for  a  distance  of  more  than  150  m.,  thus  derives  its 
character  and  cw)6gtintioo  almost  wholly  from  toe  range  of  the 
Apennines,  the  long  spur-like  promontory  which  project*  towards 
the  east  to  Brindisi  aixl  Otranto  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  low 
tract  of  Apulia,  with  a  dry  calcareous  soii  of  Tertiary  origin.  The 
MoRte  Volture,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mdfi  and  Venoia 
to  4357  ft-,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  great  measure  detached  from 
theadioinin^  massof  the  Apennines,  eastward  from  this  the  ranges 
of  low  bare  faitis  called  the  Murgie  of  Ctavinaand  Altamura  gradually 
sink  into  the  itilt  more  moderate  level  of  those  which  constitute 
the  peninsular  tract  between  Brindisi  and  Taranto  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Sta  Maria  di  Leuca,  the  south-east  extremity  of  Italy.  Thb 
pr^ecting  tract,  which  may  be  termed  the  "  hed  or  "  spur  "  of 
Southeraltaly,  m  conjunction  with  the  great  promontory  of  Calabria, 
forms  the  deep  Gulf  «  Taianto.  about  70  at.  to  width,  and  somewlMt 
greater  depth,  which  receives  a  number  of  streams  from  the  oentrd 
mast  of  the  Apennines. 

None  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  Italy  is  of  any  great  importance. 
The  Liri  (Liris)  or  Garigliano,  which  has  its  source  in  the  central 
Apennines  above  Sora,  not  far  from  Lake  Fudno,  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Gaeta  about  10  m.  east  of  the  dcy  of  that  name,  brings  down 
a  considerable  body  of  water;  as  does  also  the  Voltumo,  wbch  rises 
in  the  mountains  bet¥reen  Castel  di  Sangro  and  ^nooe,  flows  past 
Isernia,  Venafroand  Capua,  and  entera  the  sea  about  IS  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Garigliano.  About  16  m.  above  Capua  it  receives  the 
Calore.  which  flows  by  Benevenco.  The  Silarus  or  Sele  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  a  few  miles  below  the  ruins  of  Paestum.  Below  this  the 
watershed  of  the  Apennines  is  too  near  to  the  sea  mi  that  »de  to 
allow  the  formation  of  anjr  large  streams.  Hence  the  rivers  that  flow 
in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto 
have  much  longer  courses,  though  all  partake  of  the  character  of 
mountain  torrents,  rushing  down  with  great  violence  in  winter  and 
after  storms,  but  dwindling  in  the  summer  into  scanty  streams, 
which  bold  a  winding  and  sluggish  course  through  the  great  plains  of 
Apulia.  Proceeding  south  from  the  Trigno,  already  mentioned  as 
constituting  the  limit  of  Central  Italy,  there  are  (1)  the  Biferno  and 
(1)  the  Fortore,  both  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  west  of  Monte  Gargano;  (3)  the  Cervaro,  south 
of  the  great  promontory;  and  (4)  the  Ofanto,  the  Aufidus  of  Horace, 
whose  description  of  it  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  the  rivers  of 
Southern  Italy,  of  which  it  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  representative. 
It  rises  about  15  at.  west  of  Coma,  and  only  about  a;  m.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  so  that  it  is  frequently  (though  erroneously)  described 
as  inveriing  the  whole  range  ot  the  Apennines.  In  its  lower  course  it 
flows  near  Canosa  and  traverses  the  celebrated  battlefield  of  Cannae . 
(5)  The  Bradano.  «diich  rises  near  Venosa,  almost  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Volture.  flows  towards  the  south-east  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
as  do  the  Basento,  the  Agri  and  the  Sinni,  all  of  which  defend  from 
the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines  south  of  Potcnza.  The  Crati. 
which  flows  from  Coeenia  northwards,  and  then  turns  abruptly 


eastward  to  enter  the  same  gulf,  is  the  onlv  stream  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  rugged  peninsula  of  Calabria;  while  the  arid  limestone  hills 
projecting  eastwards  to  Capo  di  Leuca  do  not  give  rise  to  anything 
more  than  a  mere  streamlet,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto  to  the 
•oath-eastcm  extremity  of  Italy. 

The  only  important  lakes  are  those  on  or  near  the  north  frontier, 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po.  They  have 
been  already  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  rivers  by  which  .  ,[.., 
they  are  formed,  but  may  be  again  enumerated  in  <Kx1er  of 
succession.  They  are,  proceeding  from  west  to  cast,  (I)  the  Lago 
d'Orta,  (3)  the  Lago  Maggiore,  (3)  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  (4)  the  Lago 
di  Como,  (s)  the  Lago  dTsco,  (6)  the  La^o  d'ldro,  and  (7}  the  Lago  di 
Garda.  01  there  the  last  named  is  considcrablv  the  largest,  covering 
an  area  of  143  scg.  m.  It  is  ^1  m.  long  by  10  oread;  while  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  nocwitlnianding  its  name,  tnough  considerably  exceeding 
it  inlength  (37  m.),  falls  materially  below  it  in  superficial  extent. 
Thqr  are  all  at  great  depth— the  Lago  Mogpore  having  an  extrerae 
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dmthof  1198  ft.,  while  that  of  Ceowttttiu  to  1365  ft.  Oftiriiolly 
diaeMBt  dtanctcr  bthe  Ijwodi  Vame,  between  tM  Lago  Mag^on 
and  tiat  of  Logpno.  a^kn  u  a  men  (hallow  emanM  of  water. 
Mirrouoded  by  hiDi  ot  very  modeiatc  elevation.  Two  other  ■mall 
lakes  in  the  «nie  od^ibourbood,  aa  well  a*  thoae  of  Erba  aod 
Puaiano,  between  Coow  and  Lccco,  are  d  a  nnUlar  character. 

The  lakes  of  Central  luly,  which  are  oompantivdy  of  trifling 
dtmntwom.  beiooj  to  a  wholly  diffemt  claaa.  The  moat  important 
of  thewi  the  Lacin  Fuciuua  ot  the  ancienta,  now  called  tbe  Lago  di 
Ceboo,  Mtoated  almcat  exactly  la  the  centre  <rf  the  peninaala, 
otnipiea  a  bavn  of  conaidenble  extent,  surrounded  by  mountaiaa 
and  wttboot  any  natmaJ  outlet,  at  an  devatlon  of  more  than  aooo  ft. 
Ita  water*  havebeen  in  great  part  carried  off  by  an  artificial  channd, 
and  more  tban  half  its  aurface  laid  bare.  Next  in  aiie  is  tbe  Lago 
TraamenOta  twoodexpanseof  (hallow  watoa.  about  30  m.  in  drcum- 
fsmce,  tnrroanded  by  low  hiUs.  The  ne^hbouring  take  of  Giiual 
is  of  wnilar  character,  but  mncb  amaller  dimennona.  AB  the  other 
bkea  of  Csatral  Italy,  iriiich  are  scattered  throiwh  the  volcanic 
dinricts  weat  of  the  Apennines;  are  of  an  entirely  difterent  fonuMlon, 
aod  occnpy  deep  cup-ahapcd  hollowa,  which  have  undoubtedly  at 
one  time  formed  the  cratera  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Such  istbeLuodl 
Botaena,  near  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which  I*  an  cMennvc  Jieet 
of  water,  aa  wen  aa  the  much  smaller  Lago  di  Vico  (the  Ciminian  lake 
of  andeot  writers)  and  the  Laco  di  Braccisno,  nearer  Rome,  while 
to  the  sooth  of  Rome  tbe  well  known  lakea  of  Albano  and  Neml 
have  a  aimilar  origin. 

The  only  lake  prapcriy  so  called  in  southern  Italy  Is  tbe  Lsgo  del 
Matesfi  ht  the  heart  of  the  numntain  group  of  tbe  sacte  name,  of 
small  extent.^  The  so-called  Ulcei  oa  the  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic  north 
and  south  of  the  promontory  of  Gazgano  are  brackish  kgoons 
commnaicadng  with  tbe  ma. 

The  three  great  islands  of  ScOy,  Sardinia  and  COrrica  an  doaeiy 
connected  with  Italy,  both  by  gcogtaphi»l  position  and  community 
.  ■  ■  of  language,  but  tbey  are  conudered  at  length  in  separate 
articles.  Of  tbe  smaller  islands  that  lie  near  the  coastt 
of  Italy,  tbe  most  considerable  is  that  of  Elba,  off  tbe  west  ccast  of 
central  Italy,  about  50  m.  S.  of  Leghorn,  and  separated  from  the 
mainland  at  Piombino  by  a  strait  of  only  about  6  ni.  in  width. 
North  of  this,  and  about  midway  between  Corsica  and  Tuscany,  is 
the  small  idand  of  Capraia,  steep  and  rocky,  and  only  4}  m.  lone, 
bat  with  a  secure  port;  Goi^na,  about  35  m.  farther  nmth,  is  atfll 
vnaUer,  aod  b  a  mere  rock,  mhabitcd  by  a  few  fiabennen.  South 
of  Qba  are  tbe  equally  insignificant  blet*  of  Fianom  and  Monte- 
criato,  wbUe  the  more  conaiderable  island  of  Giglio  lies  much  nearer 
the  mainland,  immediately  oppoaite  the  mountain  promontory  of 
Honte  Argcntaro,  itself  almoat  an  island.  The  islanda  farther  aouth 
in  tbe  Tyrrhenian  Sea  are  of  an  entirdy  different  character.  Of 
these  iKhia  and  Procida,  close  to  tbe  northern  headland  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  an  of  volcsiuc  origin,  a*  I*  the  case  also  iritb  the  more 
distant  ptiop  of  tbe  Ponsa  Idarxls.  These  are  three  In  number — 
Ponsa,  Pslnuota  aod  Zannooe;  wlUle  Ventotene  (alao  of  volcanic 
formation)  ia  about  midway  between  Ponn  and  lacnia.  The  bland 
of  Capri,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  the  aoutbem  promontory  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  im  a  ptecipitoua  fimeatoae  rock.  Tbe  Aeolian  or  Llpari 
lalartds,  a  remarkable  volcai^  group,  belong  rather  to  Sidly  than  to 
Italy,  tboogh  Strom boU.  the  most  easterly  of  them,  b  about  eqtd- 
diatant  from  Sicily  oimI  from  the  mainland. 

The  Italian  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic  preaenta  a  nent  contrast  to  ita 
opporite  aboRs,  for  while  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  U  bordered  b/a 
aueoesaioa  of  iaiands,  great  and  amall,  tbe  long  and  uniform  coaat-bne 
of  Italy  from  Otranto  to  Rimini  preaenta  not  a  ringle  adjacent  island ; 
and  the  small  outlying  group  of  the  Tiemitl  launda  (north  of  tbe 
Hoote  Gar^no  arid  umnt  15  m.  from  tbe  mainland)  alone  breaks 
the  monotofty  of  thb  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

GMfoc.— The  geology  of  Italy  b  mainly  dependent  upon  that  of 
tbe  A^nioea  ({.a.).  On  each  side  of  that  great  chain  are  fouod 
extensive  Tertiary  deposita,  sometimes,  as  in  Tuscany,  tbe  dbtrict 
of  Monlerral,  ftc.,  forminga broken,  hilly  country, at  otnara  spreading 
into  broad  plaina  or  undulating  downa,  such  as  the  Tavoliere  m 
Pngfia,  and  the  tract  that  C<«na  tbe  apur  of  Italy  from  Dan  to 
Otranto. 

Besides  these,  and  lavios  out  of  account  the  Iibods,  tbe  Italian 
peninsula  premata  four  distinct  volcanic  districts.  Is  three  dt  them 
the  vokanoca  are  cotiiriy  extinct,  while  the  fourth  b  still  in  great 

activity. 

I.  Tbe  Engaoean  UUa  form  a  amall  group  extending  for  about 
10  m.  from  tbe  nd^boutbood  of  Padua  to  EMt,  and  aeparated  from 
the  lower  offaboota  at  the  Alps  by  a  portion  of  the  wide  plain  of 
pMloa.    Honte  Vends,  tbdrliigbest  peak,  b  1890  ft.  high. 

Z.  The  Roman  dlalnct,  tbe  bryest  of  tbe  four,  extends  from  the 
fcilb  of  AlbsBO  to  tbe  frontier  of  Tuacany,  and  from  tbe  lower  slopes 
of  the  Apennines  to  tbe  Tyrrheidaa  Sm.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  tbe  Monti  Alhaai.  tlw  second  hi^eat*  of  which, 
UoaSe  Cavo  (ii  15  It.},  b  tbe  andent  Hons  Albanns,  on  the  sumnut 

which  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Lstblb,  where  the  assemblies 
cf  tbe  dtiea  focmiog  the  Luin  confederation  wen  held;  tbe  Monti 
Cimii^  ^ludb  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  tbe  neigbbour> 


■  The  actoBllv  MghcM  point  li  the  Muchio  dcDe  Fkete  (3137  ft.). 
(See  ALMiim  MOKi.) 


hood  of  CMu  VeocUfc  and  attain  at  ti>dr  attmlnattng  point  an 
elevation  ol  3454  ft:  and  the  mountaina  of  Radicofoni  and  Monte 
Anbta,  the  btter  of  which  b  3688  ft.  Iwh.  Tbe  lake*  of  Bobena 
nrulswiensn),  of  Bracdano  ffiabatlnusf.  oi  Vko  (OaAma),  cl 
Albano  (Albanus),  of  Nemi  (Nemoreoria),  and  other  amaUer  ftkaa 
belong  to  tbU  diatrict;  while  between  ita  south-west  extremity  and 
Monte  Circdlo  the  Pontine  Marshea  form  a  broad  atrip  of  alluvial 
a^  infested  by  malaria. 

X.  Tbe  vokxnic  region  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  b  aeparated  by  the 
VolacMB  mouotaina  from  tbe  Roman  district.  1 1  may  be  abo  divided 
Into  three  grmtps.  Of  Roccamonfina,  at  tbe  N.N.W.  end  of  the 
Campanian  Plain,  the  h«best  cone,  called  Montagna  di  Santa  Crkc, 
la  ft.  Tbe  Phlegraean  Fiekla  embrace  all  the  country  round 
Baiae  aod  Poouoli  and  the  adjdning  isbnda.  Moote  Barbara 
(Caurus),  north-east  of  the  site  of  Cumae,  Monte  San  Nicda 
(Epomeus),  3580  ft.  in  lachia,  aod  Camakk>li,  14S8  ft.,  west  of  . 
Naples,  an  tbe  highest  cones.  The  bkes  Avemo  (Avemus),  Lucrino 
(Liicrimu)^  Fuaaro  (Palua  Acheruria),  and  Agnano  are  within  thb 
group,  wfatch  baa  abown  activity  is  hlstOTical  tiroes.  A  stream  ot 
bva  laaued  In  1198  from  tbe  crater  of  the  SolfaUta,  which  atillcon* 
tiooea  to  cadiale  steam  and  noxiotu  cues;  tbe  Lava  dell'  Arso  tame 
out  of  the  N.E.  flank  of  Monte  Epomeo  in  130a:  and  Monte 
Nuovo,  north-west  ot  PonuoU  (455  ft.),  was  thrown  up  in  three  days 
In  September  1538.  Since  its  fint  historical  eruption  in  a.d.  79, 
Veauviua  or  Sonuna,  iriiicb  forma  the  third  group,  baa  been  in  con- 
stant activity.  The  Punta  del  Nasone,  tbe  highest  pmnt  of  Somma, 
b  3714  ft-  high,  whib  the  PunU  dd  Pab,  the  highest  pmnt  of  tbe 
brim  of  the  crater  ot  Vesuvius,  varies  materiatw  with  luiiiwite 
eraptioae  ma  3856  to  4375  ft. 

4.  Tbe  ApuUaa  vitetilc  ntmS»  flOnrfrta  of  tbe  great  mass  of 
Honte  Voltttre,  which  tiaes  at  tbe  west  end  of  tbe  pbina  of  ApuBa, 
OB  the  frontier  of  Basilica ta,  and  ia  lurrounded  by  the  Apennines  on 
its  south-west  and  north-west  aides.  Ita  highest  peak,  the  Pixrato 
di  Mdfi,  attains  an  elevation  of  4365  ft.  Within  the  wideat  crater 
there  are  the  two  small  bkes  of  Monticchio  and  San  Michde.  In 
connexion  with  tbe  vokanic  cUstricts  we  may  mention  £«  Uoftit, 
tbe  pool*  of  Ampasnctua,  In  a  wooded  valley  S.E.  of  Frigeoto,  in 
the  movince  of  AvcUino,  Campania  (Virgil,  Aeneid,  viL  563-970. 
The  largeat  b  not  mon  than  160  (t.  in  circumference,  and  7  ft.  oiep. 

Thewhole  of  tbe  great  pbin  oT  Lombardy  ia  covered  by  neittooene 
and  recent  depouta.  It  la  a  gr:at  do  press  I  on— the  continuation  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea — filled  up  by  diposhs  brought  dtnm  by  the  rivers 
from  tbe  mountains.  Tbe  depression  was  prob^y  foriaed  doriiM 
the  bter  stages  of  the  powth  of  the  Alps. 

GimaU  amd  CredofKiM.— Tbe  jreogiaphical  poridon  of  Ittly, 
extendmg  from  about  46*  to  38*  N.,  renders  it  one  of  the  hottest 
countries  in  Europe.  But  tbe  effect  of  its  soutbera  btitude  b 
tempered  by  its  peninsular  character,  bounded  as  it  b  on  both  sides 
by  seas  of  considersbb  extent,  as  well  as  1^  the  great  range  of 
the  Alps  with  ita  snows  and  glaciera  to  the  north.  There  are  thus 
irregular  variatbns  of  climate.  Great  differences  abo  exiat  with 
regard  to  climate  between  northern  artd  aouthem  Italy,  due  in  great 
part  to  other  drcumatancea  aa  well  as  to  differencea  of  latitude. 
Thua  tbe  treat  plain  of  northern  Italy  b  chilled  by  tbe  cold  winds 
from  tbe  Ape,  whib  the  damp  warm  winds  from  the  Mcditerrancaa 
are  to  a  great  extent  iotercepted  by  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  Hence 
thb  part  at  the  country  has  a  cold  winter  climate,  u  that  whUe  the 
mean  summer  temperatureof  Milan  u  higher  than  that  of  Sasaarl,  and 
equal  to  that  of  Naples,  aiid  tbe  extremes  reached  at  Hilan  and 
Bologna  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  those  of  Naples,  the  mean  winter 
temperature  d  Turin  b  actually  lower  than  that  of  Copenhagen. 
The  lowest  recorded  winter  temperature  at  Turin  b  s*  rihr. 
Throughout  the  rnpon  north  of  the  Apennines  no  plants  will  thrive 
which  cannot  standoccasional  severe  frosts  in  winter,  ao  that  not  ooly 
oranges  and  lemons  but  even  the  olive  tree  cannot  be  grown,  except 
in  specially  favoured  rituationa.  But  the  atrip  of  coast  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea,  known  aa  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  b  not  only 
extremely  favourabb  to  tbe  growth  of  olives,  but  produces  oranges 
and  lemons  In  abundance,  whib  even  the  aloe,  the  cactus  and  tbe 
palm  flourish  in  many  placea. 

Central  Italy  abo  preaenta  striking  differencea  of  climate  and 
temperature  according  to  the  greater  or  bsa  proximity  to  the  moun- 
tain*. Thus  the  greater  part  of  Tuacany,  and  the  province*  theoce 
to  Rome,  enjoy  a  mild  winter  climate,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  mulberries  and  olivea  aa  well  as  vines,  but  it  U  not  till  after 
paaaing  Terracina,  in  proceeding  along  the  weatera  coaat  towards 
the  aouth,  that  the  vegetation  of  southern  Italy  develops  in  its  full 
luxuriance.  Even  in  the  central  parts  of  Tuacany,  however,  the 
climate  b  very  much  affected  by  tbe  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  tbe  incnanng  elevation  of  the  Apenninea  as  they  proceed  south 
produces  a  coneuxHiding  effect  npmi  tbe  temperature.  But  It  k 
when  we  reach  the  central  range  of  the  Apennines  that  we  find 
tbe  coldest  districts  of  luly.  in  all  tbe  upbnd  valleys  of  the 
Abnuii  snow  begina  to  fall  eariy  in  November,  aod  heavy  stonns 
occur  often  as  bee  as  May;  whob  communities  are  shut  out  for 
months  from  any  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  aiul  some 
villages  are  ao  long  buried  in  snow  that  r^lar  passages  an  made 
between  tbe  different  booaea  for  tbe  aake  ol  communication  amoof 
the  InhaUtants.  Tbe  dbtrict  from  the  aooth-east  of  Lake  Fudno 
to  the  Pbaodl  Ottqae  Miglk-eDdodngtha  ufcerbasiaoftbiSaaira 
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ud  the  sniall  lake  of  Scanno,  b  the  oddeat  and  moat  bleak  part  of 
Italy  louth  ot  the  Alps.  Heavy  (all*  of  aaow  in  Juoe  ate  not  un- 
common, and  only  for  a  ihort  time  toward*  the  cnd'of  July  are  the 
Dighta  totally  exempt  from  Uebt  froata.  Yet  lesa  than  40  m.  E.  of  thia 
diitrict,  and  even  more  to  toe  north,  the  olive,  the  fig-tree  and  the 
oranee  thrive  luxuriantly  on  the  ihores  of  the  Adriatic  from  Ortona 
to  ^sto.  [n  the  same  way,  whilit  io  the  plain*  and  hill*  round 
Nsplra  snow  ti  rarely  eeeo,  and  never  remain*  long,  and  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  descends  to  the  f reeling-point,  30  m.  E.  from  it  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  Avellino,  of  no  great  elevation,  but  encircled  by  high 
mountains. light  frosts  are  not  uncommon  at  late  a*  June;  and  [8  m. 
farther  cast,  m  the  elevated  region  of  San  Angelo  del  Lombard!  and 
BiMCcia,  the  inhabitants  are  atwava  warmly  clad,  and  vineagrow 
wiih  difficulty  and  only  in  sheltered  place*.  Still  farther  toutlf«Bit, 
Potcnn  has  almost  the  coldest  climate  to  Italy,  and  certainly  the 
lowen  summer  temperatures.  But  nowhere  are  these  contrast* 
•o  urildng  at  in  Calabria.  The  ihores,  especially  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  preaent  almost  a  continued  srore  of  olive,  orange,  lemon  and 
citron  trees,  which  attain  a  size  unknown  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
■u gar-cane  Bouri*he»,  the  cotton-plant  ripens  to  perfection,  date- 
tree*  are  aeen  in  the  garden*,  the  rock*  arc  clothed  with  the  prickty- 
l*  .ir  or  Indian  fig.  tlit-  enclosures  of  ihefu'Wiart-  f.  .rmcd  by  aloes  and 
homtlimes  pumt^r jiutcs.  the  !i(^uoricc-ruot  growi  wild,  and  the 
maitic,  the  rnyrtli^  and  m.my  varieties  of  oleander  and  cistus  form 
the  underwood  of  \\ui  natural  forest*  of  arbutus  and  evergreen  oak^ 
If  we  turn  inland  but  5  or  6  m.  from  the  shore,  and  often  even  liaa, 
the  scene  changes.  High  disirictB  covered  with  oaks  and  chcstnuta 
succeed  to  thii  almost  tropical  vcRetaiion;  a  Utile  hi^ihcr  up  and 
we  reach  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Pollino  and  the  biU,  covered 
with  firs  and  pines,  and  affording  rich  pastures  even  in  the  mid^t  of 
summer,  uhcn  heavy  dews  and  light  frosts  succeed  each  other  in  July 
and  August,  and  snow  begins  to  appear  at  the  end  of  September  or 
early  in  October.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  i(fhich  arc  e«- 
postd  to  the  north-ea«t  winds,  blowing  coldly  from  over  the  Albanian 
mountains,  delicate  plants  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  general  as  under 
the  same  latitude  along  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

Southern  Iwly  indwd  has  in  general  a  very  different  climite 
from  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom;  and,  though  large  trjcta 
are  still  occupied  by  rugged  mountains  of  sufHcicnl  cle\-ation  to  ruuin 
the  snow  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  the  districts  adjoining 
the  sea  enjoy  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Greece  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain.  Unfortunately  several  of  these  fertile  tract* 
suffer  severely  from  malaria  Iq.v-),  and  especially  the  great  pUin 
adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Tarenlum,  which  in  the  early  age*  of  histiiry 
was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  Greek  cities — some  of  which 
attained  to  almost  unexampled  prosperity — has  for  centuries  paat 
been  given  up  to  almost  complete  desolation.' 

It  is  remarkable  that,  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Italy,  many 
which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the  first  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  visitor  are  of  comparatively  late  introduction,  and  were  un- 
known in  ancient  times.  The  olive  indeed  in  all  ages  clothed  the 
hills  of  a  large  part  of  the  country;  but  the  orange  and  lemon,  are 
a  late  importation  from  the  East,  while  the  cactus  or  Indian  tii;  .md 
the  aloe,  both  of  them  so  conspicuous  on  the  shores  of  southern  Italy, 
as  well  as  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  are  of  Mexican  origin,  and  rtinse- 
qucntly  could  not  have  been  introduced  earlier  than  the  1 6th  century. 
Thesameremarkapplies  to  the  malieor  Indian  corn.  Many  botanist* 
are  even  of  opinion  that  the  sweet  chestnut,  which  now  constitute* 
so  large  a  pan  of  the  forests  that  clothe  the  sides  both  of  the  Alp^  and 
the  Apennines,  and  in  some  districts  supplies  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  not  originally  of  Ilalbn  growth;  it  is  certain  that 
it  had  not  attained  in  ancient  times  to  anything  hke  the  extension 
and  importance  which  it  now  possesses.  The  eucalyptus  ia  of  quite 
modern  introduction;  it  has  been  extensively  planted  in  malarioua 
districts.  The  characteristic  cypress,  ilex  and  stone-pine,  howev'cr, 
are  n.ilive  trees,  the  last-named  flourishini;  especially  near  the  coast. 
The  proportion  of  t-vcr^;rccna  is  larjc,  and  has  a  marked  effect  oa  die 
landscape  in  winter. 

Fauna. — The  chamois,  bouquetln  and  marmot  arc  found  only  in 
the  Alps,  not  at  all  in  the  Apennines.  In  the  latter  the  bear-was  found 
in  Roman  times,  and  there  arc  said  to  be  ttiU  a  few  remaining. 
Wolves  arc  more  numerous,  though  only  in  the  mountainous 
districts;  the  flocks  arc  protected  against  them  bv  large  white  sheep- 
dots,  who  have  some  wolf  blood  in  them.  Wild  boars  are  also  found 
in  mountainous  and  forest  districts.  Foxes  are  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  <d  Rome.  The  sea  mammals  include  the  common 
dolphin  IDelpkiHUS  tUpkis).  The  birds  are  similar  to  those  of  central 
Europe;  in  the  mountaitia  vultures,  eagles,  buuards.  kite*,  falcons 
and  nawka  arc  found.  Partridges,  woodcock,  snipe,  Ac,  are  among 
the  game  bird*;  but  all  kinds  of  small  birds  are  also  shot  for  foMl, 
and  their  number  i*  thus  kept  down,  while  many  member*  of  the 
migratory  speciea  are  caught  by  trap*  in  the  foothill*  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  Alp*,  especially  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  on  their  passage. 
Large  numbers  of  auails  are  shot  in  the  spring.  Among  reptiles, 
the  variou*  kinds  of  liiard  are  noticeable.  There  are  •everal  varietie* 
of  *mke«,  of  which  three  gpecies  (all  vipers)  are  poiaonou*.  Of  *ea- 

'  On  the  influence  of  malaria  on  the  population  of  Elarly  Italy  aee 
W.  H.  S.  Jones  in  AnnoU  ^  ArcMaeoloiyoM  Anlkrt>pctoty.u.9T  wqq. 
(Liverpool,  1909). 


fish  there  are  manv  varietie*,  the  tunny,  the  aardinc  and  the  anchovy 
being  commercially  the  moat  important.  Some  of  the  other  edible 
fish,  audi  as  the  palombo,  ate  not  found  in  northern  water*.  SmaQ 
cuttlefiah  an  in  eommoa  uae  aa  an  article  of  diet.  Tonoiacabell, 
an  important  article  of  commerce,  i*  derived  from  the  Tlulotuclulys 
cartUa,  a  sea  turtle.  Of  freshwater  fish  the  trout  ol  the  mountain 
atrtnma  and  the  eels  of  the  coa*t  lagoons  may  be  mentioned.  The 
tarantula  ^nder  and  the  scorpion  are  found  in  the  MUth  of  Italy. 
The  aquanum  of  the  loolcwical  station  at  Naples  contains  the 
finert  collection  in  the  world  olmarineaninials.  ahowing  the  wonderful 
variety  of  the  different  apecie*  of  fiih,  molliuca,  cnutacea,  &c,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.  (E.  H.  B.;  T.  As.) 

Foftdatiom. — The  following  table  indicate*  the  areas  of  the  several 
province*  (*b(ty-nioe  in  number),  and  the  population  of  each  accord- 
ing to  the  cenause*  of  the  Jlst  of  December -1881  and  the  9th  of 
Febniary  1901.  (The  larger  division*  or  compartments  in  which  the 
provinoea  are  grouped  are  not  officially  rccognued.) 


Province*  and  Com  part  ment*. 

Area  in 

Population 

sq.  m. 

18B1. 

1901. 

Cunco  

Novara  

\%f. 
>553 
395S 

739.710 
635^00 
675.936 
1,039,314 

835.745 
670.504 
763.830 
I.U74I4 

Piedmont 

3,070,350 

3,407.493 

Porto  Mauriao  .... 

ISBj 
455 

760,133 
133,351 

93>.«56 
144.604 

Lisuria 

2037 

893^73 

1.075.760 

Milan  

1098 
184s 
1091 
695 

913 

1333 
ia90 
1333 

390-775 
471.568 
5' 5.050 

303^97 
395.738 

I.I  "4.991 
469.831 
130,534 

467.549 
541.76s 
594 J04 
3*9.47' 
3IS.448 
1,450,314 
504.383 
130.966 

Lombardy      .    .  . 

9386 

3.680.574 

4J34W 

Udine  

Veiona  

Vicenia  

i»3 

833 

^ 
960 

3541 

934 

1053 

174.140 
397.763 
317.700 
375.704 

501.745 
356,708 
394.065 
390.349 

314.803 
444.360 

333M7 

416,94s 
614-730 
399.833 
437.018 
453.631 

Venetia  .... 

9476 

3,814.173 

3.193-347 

Bologita  

ForU  

Modena  

Piacenca  

Reggio  (Emilia)  .... 

1448 

1013 
735 
987 

13SO 

954 

464,879 
330,807 
351.110 
379.354 
a67.3o6 
336,758 
3i8jS9 
344-959 

539.619 
370.558 
383^6 
333.598 
303.694 
350491 
334.656 
381,085 

F'^fli*          .      .      .  - 

7967 

3,183,433 

3^77,697 

Aicuo  

Florence  

Grosscto  

Leghorn  

Lucca  

Masaa  and  Carran 

Fi«a  

Sieoa  

"P 

3365 
1738 
133 

1179 
1471 

338.744 
790.776 
I14.*95 

131,613 
384484 
169.469 
383.563 
305.936 

375.588 
945434 
137.795 
131,137 
339.986 
302,749 

3«9.854 
333.S74 

TuKany    .    .  . 

9304 

3,308.869 

3.566.307 

Maccrata  

Feaaro  and  Urblno 

ioIt 
1118 

367.338 
909,185 
339.713 
333.043 

308,346 
351.839 
369.50s 
359.083 

Marchea  .... 

3763 

939.379 

1,088,763 

Perugia — Umbria  .... 

3748 

573.060 

675.353 

Rome — Laiio  

4663 

903.473 

1,143,536 
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PiDvuiccs  wdl  Conputttcdti* 

Am  in 

Population. 

■q.  in. 

18S1. 

1001. 

Aquib  dcgli  Abnuzi  (Abnizaa 
Ulterionll.)  .... 
CatopobaMo  (MoUk)  .    .  . 
Chicti  ( Abrnxio  Citeriore) 
Tcna»  (Abruxxo  Ultcnore  I.) 

1138 
1067 

S53.M7 
3651434 
343-948 
354.806 

436  J67 
389.976 

3 13, 188 

AbnadudHeliH  . 

6380 

IJI7,315 

1.526,135 

AvdEno  (nindpato  Ultcrion) 

CaMTta  <Tcm  di  LavMo) 

Naples   . 

SbIctho  O*nocii)>to  Cttritoe) 

1 171 

8ia 

1033 
350 
1916 

393.614 
»3M35 
7I4.I3I 
1,001,34s 
5SO.IS7 

431.766 
263.460 

1,141,788 
585.133 

CUDpUUA          .      «  , 

6389 

3.896^ 

3  J  19^91 

Ban  drfle  Pii^(Tcm  di  Bvi) 
Fosga  (CapiUaata)  .    .  . 
Lecce(TemdiOtnBto)  .  . 

3065 
3688 
3639 

679.499 
356.367 

553 J98 

837.683 
4»'."S 
70S.383 

ApofiB  .... 

737* 

1.589.064 

1.964,180 

Potem  (Baaficsa)   .    .  . 

3845 

534.504 

491.55a 

Caunzam  (Calabria  Ulteriore 

II.)  

Comua  (Cibbria  atome)  . 
Rqnpo  j£  Calabria  (Calabria 

3030 
3568 

1331 

433.975 
45'.>« 

373.733 

498.791 
303,339 

437.M9 

CabMa  .... 

5819 

1.357,883 

1439.339 

Gbsntl  

1263 
I917 
1173 
1346 
1948 
1443 
948 

a66j79 
563.457 
313.487 
460.924 
699."5> 
34'. 536 
383.977 

339449 
703.59* 
380,666 
550.89s 
796,151 
433.796 
373.569 

9936 

3W.9<" 

3,568,124 

5304 
4090 

486.767 
309.036 

Saidtida  .... 

9394 

683,003 

795.793 

KiBgdonofltalr  .... 

1 10,623 

28.459,63^ 

33.965.504 

The  aamber  of  roreigoen  in  Italy  in  1901  waa  61,606,  of  wbom 
37/p6a  were  floniciled  within  the  kincdoEO. 

The  populatioa  given  in  the  foregoing  table  i«  the  mident  or 
"  iFgal  population,  which  Is  slao  pven  for  the  individual  town*. 
This  M  49OJSI  higher  than  the  actual  population,  33475.353. 
uoertained  by  the  cetuui  of  the  lotb  of  February  1901 ;  the  differ- 
ence n  due  to  tenpofwy  abwuxe*  from  tbnr  raidencea  of  certain 
individualaoo  militaiY  lerTice.  Ac,  who  probably  me  counted  twice, 
and  alao  to  the  (act  that  469,020  individual*  were  letunied  ai  absent 
fcotD  Italy,  while  only  61,606  fmrignert  were  in  Italy  at  the  date  of 
the  cenwB.  The  kingdoffi  is  divided  into  69  pnmnce*,  384  reffiona, 
cf  «hicb  197  aie  claned  aa  dram^uH  and  87  aa  diMricti  (the  latter 
belooginc  to  the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8  [Movincea  of  Venetia), 
1B06  admioittfative  dtviriooa  {fmondamenUi  and  826a  commuoea. 
Theae  wen  the  Sgurea  at  the  date  of  the  cennii.  In  1006  there  were 
1805  MMrfsMMM  and  8390  communea,  and  4  boran^  in  £ardiiiia 
noc  cnHnacted  with  comnunea.  The  mendtmeiUi  or  adminiKratlve 
dvisioaa  no  looger  ooncapood  to  the  judidal  diviMMU  ImamiamtHU 
gimiiaimriil  wfaicb  in  November  1S91  wm  reduced  from  1806  to 
<53S  by  *  Inr  which  ptwhtat  that  Indieiu  nfocm  ■honld  not  modify 
eMti«gad«»niacativ»aiid  dectorJ  Jivbioua.  Thspriadinl  elective 
local  ad^alMntbe  bodka  ate  the  praviodal  snd  the  coHununal 
wMBcJa.  The  fnocUw  ia  aomeiAat  irider  than  the  parliamentary. 
Both  bodies  arc  elected  for  tia  yean,  one-half  bdng  rcBcwed  every 
three  yoM,  The  provincial  council  electa  «  provincial  commisnon 
and  tbe  eoomnnal  council  a  municipal  cooncU  from  Mkkik  it*  own 
■aemben:  these  smaller  bodies  carry  on  the  budaeaa  of  the  laiger 
•Me  they  we  not  Mtting.  The  syndic  of  each  commune  is  elected 
by  haflot  by  the  communal  conndl  from  among  its  own  members. 

The  actual  (not  the  resident  or  "  lenl  ")  population  of  Italy  since 
1770  spptoBiaM^  pv«B  in  tbe  fallowing  uUe  (tlie  Gnt  census 
cf  the  UnBdoB  aa  a  whole  was  tafccB  in  l87i)»— 

1770  -  •  t4^6«9,3>7  I  iWl  -  •  15.016,801 
iSw  .     .  17,3374*1  1871  -     ■  96,801,154 

tSas  .  .  I9.73ei977  I  iWi  ■  .  28459^^8 
iM  •     ■  W7.tSi     I      1901  .     ■  33,475,353 


Tbe  Bven^  deoMty  iocicaaed  from  957->i  nr  aq.  m.  In  18B1  to 

¥13-28  in  1901.  In  Venetia,  Emilia,  the  Marcbti,  Umbria  and 
uacany  the  prmortioa  of  concentrated  populatioa  is  only  from 
40  to  55%;  w  nedmont,  Liguria  and  Lomfaardy  die  prmoctioa 
risea  to  from  JO  to  76%:  in  soutfaem  It^,  Sidly  and  Saidinia  it 
attains  a  maximiun  of  from  76  to  93  %. 

The  population  of  towns  over  100.000  is  jdvcn  in  the  following 
table  according  to  tbe  estimates  for  1906.  The  populatioa  of  ttw 
town  itself  ia  oistiaKuished  from  that  of  its  commune,  which  often 
indoifea  a  connderable  portion  of  the  aumuiuling  country. 

Town.  Commune. 

Bologna  I05.<S3  160433 

Catania   135.548  I59.3ie 

Floreace  301.183  336,559 

Genoa  355^94  367,348 

Mcasiaa  108,514  165.007 

hfilan  560,613 

Naidea  49'.6u  5t5.389 

Psfcrmo  364.036  333.747 

Rome  403.283  516,580 

Turin  377,121  361.720 

Venice  146,940  169,563 

The  population  of  the  different  parts  of  Italy  differs  in  charac- 
ter and  dialect;  and  there  is  little  nunmumty  of  lentiinent 
between  them.  Tbe  modes  of  life  and  sUmdaids  of  comfrat  and 
morabty  In  north  Italy  and  in  Calabria  ore  widely  different;  the 
former  bong  far  in  front  of  the  latter.  Much,  however,  is  effected 
towards  unification,'  by  compulsory  militaiy  service,  it  being  the 
twiodple  that  no  man  shall  serve  within  the  military  district  to 
whidi  be  belong  In  almost  all  parts  the  idea  of  personal 
loy^y  (eg.  between  master  and  servant)  retains  an  almost 
feudal  strength.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  north — the  Pied- 
montese,  Lombards  and  Genoese  especially — have  suffered  less 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  tbe  peninsula  from  foreign  domination 
and  from  the  adndxture  of  inferior  radal  elements,  and  the  cold 
winter  climate  prevents  the  beat  of  summer  from  being  enervat- 
ing. They,  and  also  the  inhabitants  of  central  Italy,  are  more 
induitrioas  than  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  southern  provinces, 
who  haw  by  no  means  recovered  from  centuries  of  misgovem- 
ment  and  iqipnidoB,  and  are  natunOy  more  bot-blooded  and 
exduUe,  but  lot  stable,  capaUe  of  nganlsttloQ  01  tnisU 
worthy.  The  southerners  are  diathetic  except  when  roused, 
and  socialist  doctrines  find  theii  chief  adherents  in  the  north. 
Tbe  Sicilians  and  Sardinians  have  something  of  Spanish  dignity, 
but  tbe  former  are  one  of  the  most  mixed  and  the  latter  probably 
oneoftbepuiestneesoftlwltalianldngdom.  Physical  character- 
istics differ  widely;  but  as  a  whole  the  Italian  h  somewhat  short 
of  stature,  with  dark  or  black  hair  and  eyes,  often  good  looking. 
Both  iczes  reach  maturity  early.  Mortality  is  decreasing,  but 
if  we  may  Judge  from  the  physical  conditions  of  the  recruiu  the 
phyitqne  tbe  nation  shows  little  or  no  impramnoit.  Hucb  of 
this  lack  of  progress  b  attributed  to  the  heavy  manual  (especially 
agricultural)  work  undertaken  by  women  and  children.  The 
women  especially  age  rapidly,  largely  owing  to  this  cause  (E. 
Nathan,  KcmC  anni  di  wila  Haiiana  atlraterso  eW  annuario, 
169  sqq.). 

Birtht.  ifomagst,  Z)Mlb.— Birth  and  marriage  rates  vary 
considerably,  briiw  highest  in  the  centre  and  south  (Umbria,  the 
Marches.  Apulia.  Abnuai  and  Mohae,  and  Calabria)  and  lowest  in  the 
north  (Piedmont,  L^uria  and  Venetia),  and  in  Sardinia.  The 
death-rate  Is  highest  u  Apnlia,  in  the  Abrurd  and  MeUse,  and  hi 
Sardiiua,  and  lowest  In  tbe  north,  emeciolly  in  Venetia  and  Piedmont. 

Taking  the  statistics  for  tbe  whole  kingdom,  the  annual  marriage- 
■ate  for  tne  yean  1B76-1880  was  7153  per  looo;  in  1881-1885  it 
to  8.06:  in  i8Bfr-l890  it  was  7-77;  m  1891-18WS  it  was  7-41.  and  in 
1896-1900  it  had  gone  down  to  7.14  (a  figure  largely  produced  by 
the  abnormally  low  rate  of  6-88  in  1898),  and  in  1903  was  7.33. 
Divorce  is  forUdden  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  only  839 
judicial  separations  were  obtained  from  the  courts  in  1003,  more 
than  half  oif  tbe  demands  made  having  been  abandoned.  Of  the 
whole  population  in  1901,  57-5%  were  unmarried,  36-0 */,  married, 
and  6-5%  widowers  or  widow*.  The  illegitimate  births  show  a 
decrease,  having  been  6-95' per  100  births  in  1872  and  5.73  in  1903, 
with  a  rise,  however,  in  the  intermediate  period  a*  high  as  776  in 
18S3.   The  birth-rate  shows  a  corrrspondinK  decrease  from  38-10 

£1000  in  1881  to  33-29  in  1903.  The  male  trirths  have  since  1871 
I  about  3%  (3-14  in  1S73-1875  and  3.72  in  1896-1900)  in  excess 
of  the  female  Unha,  which  is  rather  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  creater  mole  mortality,  the  cKess  brine  3-64  in  1873-1875  and 
having  IncROaed  to  4-08  m  1896-1900.  •  (The  calculations  are  made 
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in  both  CMC*  oa  the  total  of  births  tod  deatlia  of  both  mm*.)  The 
KMilt  is  that,  while  in  1871  there  wu  wt  txetn  U  143,370  male* 
over  (emalea  ia  the  total  populatioii,  in  1881  the  aoem  wai  only 
71,138,  and  in  1001  there  weie  169.6B4  more  lentaks  than  mala. 
The  death-rate  (excluding  nill-boni  children)  was,  in  1873.  30-78 
per  tooo,  and  bas  Hnce  Weadily  decreased — lew  rapidly  between 
iSSfr-lSgo  than  during  other  ycftn;  in  1903  it  was  only  »-is  and 
in  1899  wM  as  low  as  31-89.  The  auxm  of  tunhs  over  deaths  dtowt 
coiuideriible  variations — owing  to  a  very  low  birth-rate,  it  was  only 
3-13  per  1000  in  1880,  but  bas  avenged  11-05  per  1000  from  189610 


11-08  in  1899  and  11-14  in  I9<i><  For  the  four  years 
6_%  died  under  the  age  of  one  vcar,  ^'41  between  one 


1000,  reaching  1 1 

I899-I9<»  24-66  '   _  y    - .  ,  ^  

ana  two  years.  The  avenge  expectation  of  life  at  buth  for  the  same 
period  was  53  yean  and  11  months,  6a  yean  and  a  manths>at  the 
age  of  three  years,  53  yean  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  44  yean  at  the  age 
01  twenty-four,  30  yean  at  the  age  of  forty;  while  the  avenge 
period  of  life,  which  was  35  yean  3  months  per  individual  In  1882, 
waa  43  y«>n  per  individual  in  1901.  This  shows  a  conadenUe 
hnprovemem,  largely,  but  not  entirely,  in  the  diraioutioo  of  iabnt 
■toctality:  the  esmectation  of  life  at  Dinh  ia  lS8a,  it  is  tme, 
only  33  yean  and  6  months,  and  at  three  yean  of  tmt  56  ynn 
t  month;  but  the  increase,  both  in  the  expectation  of  Um  aad  la  its 
average  duntion,  goes  all  throu^  tlw  diflereat  uift 

OcMtafMiM. — In  the  GCBBos  of  1901  tbt  populnwa  ever  aine  wan 
of  age  (both  male  and  fenafcj  was  iHvfdcd  as  IbDows  aa  Kgan»  the 
maio  profcwioni' 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

ApicultunU  (^including  hnnt- 

Comiyrte  and  tnnaport 
(pnoBc  and  private  mtviccs) 

Domestic  servicct  Ac      .  . 

ftofrmlanii  tliiwi,  adiidni- 
■tratloiii  Ac*     •    •    .  - 

Defnna  

RdigioB  

9.666467 
4J05.736 

1,003,888 
574.S5S 

1.304447 

MH/>t3 

139.893 

6466,16s 
3.017.393 

885/>70 
171.875 

•55."  7 

M4^I3 
S9.339 

3,300,303 

1488,343 

118,618 
403,980 

449.130 

4ft564 

gsi^irttfffs.— Tig  movenMBt  of  emigratloa  ntay  be  divided  into 
two  currents,  temporanr  and  pemanent— the  fbrrner  going  cUefly 
towards  neignbounni  buropeaa  countries  aitd  to  North  AfrKa,  aitd 
coniisttng  oif  manual  laboutcis.  the  latter  towards  trans-oceanic 
countries,  principally  Biaxil,  Argcotina  and  the  United  States. 
These  emigrants  remain  abroad  for  several  yean,  even  when  they 
do  not  definitively  establish  themselves  then.  They  an  composed 
priodpally  of  peasants,  unskilled  workmen  and  other  """'■»' 
Ubourers.  Thare  was  a  tendency  towards  increased  emigration 
duriiq;  the  last  quarter  of  the  I9tn  century.  The  prindpal  causes 
are  the  growth  of  population,  and  the  over-wpply  of  and  low  rates 
of  remuoeration  for  manual  l^>aur  in  various  Italian  pronnces. 
Emigration  has,  however,  recently  awimed  such  proportioBs  u  to 
lead  to  scardtv  of  labour  and  rise  of  wages  in  Iiafy  itself.  Italians 
form  about  haff  of  the  total  emignnts  to  America. 


ITear. 

Temporary  Emigration. 

Permanent  EnugratioiL 

Total  No.  of 
Emigrants. 

Per  every 
100,000  (rf 
Poiwlation. 

Total  No.  of 
Emigrants. 

Per  every 
100,000  of 
Popiilation. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

94.235 
liS.ilt 

381,668 

4>.«07 
175.530 
35'. 577 

772 

The  increased  figures  may,  to  a  minor  extent,  t>c  due  to  Iwtter 
regutntion,  in  consequence  oif  the  law  of  1901. 

From  the  next  uble  will  be  seen  tlw  dinction  of  eoigfatian  in  tht 
yean  specified:— 


these  about  tluee-foorths  would  be  aduha;  ia  tlia  mtaatitae,  bov 
ever,  the  population  increaaes  so  faK  that  even  In  1903  tfaen  was  a 
net  increase  in  Sicily  of  30.000  souls;  so  that  la  tbna  yaan  aaojoeo 
worken  were  replaced  by  330,000  infants. 

The  phenomenon  of  emigntion  in  Sicily  cannot  altogether  be 
explained  by  low  wages,  which  have  risen,  uough  i>rices  uve  done 
the  same.  It  hu  been  defined  as  apparently  "  a  kind  of  collective 


1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

1903. 

1904- 

1905- 

N.JUrfca  

U.Sand  Canada      .  . 
Mexico  (Central  America) 
South  America  . 
Alia  and  Oceaida     .  . 

181,047 
54"7 
89400 
3,069 
74.164 
691 

344.398 

134!^ 
997 
'53.543 
1.372 

336,066 
ii.77» 

315.943 
9453 

300,383 
ijii 

309,943 
14.709 

''mi 

366,983 
1 1,910 
333.637 
3,044 

"1,943 
3.715 

Total  .... 

353.79> 

533.345 

531.509 

507.956 

477.191 

7l8,»t 

il(rM«ttKrB.— Aocnrate  statlstica  with  legtrd  to  the  area 
occujued  in  difieient  forma  of  cultivatiMi  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
both  on  account  ot  their  varied  and  jdecemeal  character  and 
from  the  lack  <rf  a  com[dete  cadastral  uirvey.  A  complete 
■urvejr  wu  ordered  by  the  law  of  the  »t  of  March  1886,  bat 
many  yean  must  elapse  before  iu  completion.  Thelaw.lMnKver, 
enaUcd  province*  most  heavily  buidencd  by  land  tax  to  ac- 
cekratc  thdr  portion  of  the  survey,  and  to  profit  by  the  rcsMeaa- 
ment  of  the  tax  on  the  new  basis.  An  Idea  of  the  efiecu  of  the 
ttirvey  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  aateismenUlB  the 
four  provinces  of  Uantua,  Ancona,  Cremona  and  MUan,  which 
fomwily  amounted  to  a  total  of  £i4S4>^iim  now  £3,788,080,  an 
increase  of  91  %.  Of  the  total  ana  of  Italy,  70,793,000  acrci, 
71%  an  daiaed  aa  "productive."  The  unprodwtlve  area 
compiiaei  16%  of  the  total  area  (this  indudea  4%  occupied  Iqr 
lagoons  or  marshea,  and  1-75%  of  the  total  area  auaoe^iUe  at 
bottifieamoiu  or  improvement  hy  drainage.  Between  1883  and 
igo3  over  £4,000,000  was  ment  on  this  by  the  govmiment).  The 
uncultivated  area  is  13%.  This  Includes  3-50%  of  the  total 
susceptible  d  cultivatioa. 

The  cultivated  area  may  be  <Eirided  Into  Eve  agrarian  regions  or 
BOMS,  named  after  the  variety  of  tree  culture  which  Bouiishcs  in 
them,  (i)  Proceeding  from  south  to  north,  the  fint  soae  is  that  of 
the  ofTMiH  (oranges,  lemons  and  similar  fruits).  It  comprises  a 
great  part  of  Sicily.  In  Sardinia  it  extends  along  the  souiliem  and 
weMem  coasts.  It  predominate*  aloiw  the  Ugurian  Riviera  from 
Bonlighera  to  Speiia,  and  on  the  Adriatic,  near  San  Benedetto  dd 
Tronto  and  Gargano,  and,  cniwiiw  the  Italian  sbore  of  the  loman 
Sea,  prevails  in  some  regions  of  Calabria,  and  terminates  around  the 
gulfs  of  Salerno,  Sorrento  aad  Nafries.  (3)  The  r^on  of  efntr 
comprises  the  internal  Sicilian  valleys  and  part  of  die  mountain 
■lopes;  in  Sardinia,  the  valleys  dot  tbe  coast  on  the  SwE.,  Si.W.  and 
N.W.;  00  the  mainUnd  it  extends  from  Ligutia  and  from  the 
sotttEiem  extremitica  of  the  Romsgns  to  (Upe  Santa  Maria  di  Leuca 
in  Apulia,  and  to  Cape  Spartivcnto  in  Calabria.  Some  districts  of 
the  olive  region  are  near  the  lakes  of  upper  Italy  and  in  Venetia. 
and  the  temtorie*  of  Veraoa,  Vicenn,  Tieviso  and  PrinlL  (3)  The 
ttM  region  begins  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  -the  iUplne  spun  and  in 
those  Alpine  valleys  omb  towards  the  son^  qtteadliig  aver  the 
plsins  <rf  I.^Hn^a^^y  awn  FmlHa.  In  jsrdiiiia  it  ctiifus  [bt  mniinTsin 
slopes  to  a  considerable  height,  aad  in  Sicily  coven  the  Mm  of  the 
Madonie  range,  reaching  a  levd  above  3000  ft.  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Etna.  The  Calabrian  Alps,  the  less  rocky  sides  of  the  Apuhu 
Margie  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Apennines  are  covered  at 
different  heigfats,aocordingtotheiriitiiation.  The  hills  of  Tuscany, 
arid  of  Moniemto  in  Piedmont,  produce  the  most  cdebrated  ItiHaa 
vintBMa.  (4)  The  regim  of  cMsfaub  extendi  from  the  valleys  to 
the  high  ^teaus  of  the  Alpa,  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Apennines  in  Uguria,  Modena,  TuKsny,  Romagna,  Umbiia,  the 
Marches  and  along  the  southern  Apennines  to  the  Calabrian  and 
Sidlian  ranges,  as  well  as  to  the  mountains  of  Sardinia.  (5}  The 
wttdtd  region  coven  the  Alps  and  Apennines  above  the  cMstoui 
levd.  ThewoodsconsistchiefivofpineandhaxdupontbeApenntnes, 
and  upon  the  Calabrian,  Siduan  and  Sardinian  mountains  of  oak, 
ilex,  bombcam  and  similar  trees. 

Eletwcen  tbew  regions  of  tree  culture  lie  sones  of  different  her- 
baceous culture,  cereals,  vegetables 
and  textile  pUnta.  The  style  of 
cultivation  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  terrxcex  sup- 
ported by  stone  walls  being  much 
used  in  mountainous  districts.  Cereal 
cultivatioa  occufMes  tiie  foremost 
place  in  area  and  quant^^bou^ 


It  has  been 


the 


The  figures  for  1005  show  that  the  total  of  718,331  emigrants  wss 
made  up,  as  regards  numbers,  mainly  by  iomvidials  Irom  Venetia, 


  Marches   .    .  .  . 

Tuscany  gives  1-30,  Latum  1-14  %,  Apulia  oolvi-os,  while  Senfinia 
with  0-34  %  occupies  an  exceptioaal  podtioa.  The  fipire  for  Sidly, 
which  was  106,00a  hi  1905,  reached  1x7^000  ia  ig06  (3-5  %),  and  of 


1903,  stin  representing,  however,  an 
advinee  on  previous  years.  Wheat 
is  the  most  iinponant  crop  and 
Is  widely  distributed.  In  I9Q5  13,734401  acres,  or  about  18% 
of  the  total  area,  produced  l5i,6aM7i  buaheb  of  wheat,  a  jMd 
of  only  13  bushels  per  acre.  The  imsoitatioa  has,  however, 
enormoudy  increased  dnce  l88a— from  164,600  to  1,116,368  toaa: 
while  the  extent  of  land  devoted  to  com  cuMvation  has  dightly 
decreased.  Next  in  importance  to  wheat  comes  maise,  occupying 
about  7%  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  aod  cultivated  abnoat 
everywhere  as  an  ahenativc  crop.  The  production  of  mdsc  la  1909 
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mdwd  abent  96,330,000  btnbds,  a  ttifltt  Iwfctw  on  the  avcnfc. 

Tbe  ^raductioa  of  maite  u,  however,  iiwifficfent,  and  308,719  tou 
wm  UBpocwd  in  190^— about  double  the  «Riouttt  imported  in  iSSi. 

Rioe  »  cnltimtcd  ia  low-lvinc,  nwiat  lands,  where  ^ning  and 
•HtBfBcr  tenpcntnre*  an  bigti.  The  Po  valley  and  the  valley*  of 
Eniliai  and  the  Romagna  arc  bc«t  adapted  for  rice,  but  the  ana  it 
dinunidiiiv  on  account  of  the  com|>ctit>oa  of  fbnign  rice  and  of  the 
impaveri>bmeni  of  tbe  toil  by  too  intewc  cultivatioa.  Tbe  am  b 
about  0-3%  of  tbe  total  of  Italy.  The  atca  under  ive  ia  about  0-5% 
of  tbe  total,  of  which  about  two-third*  lie  in  tbe  Alpine  and  about 
one-third  in  the  Apennine  cone.  Tbe  barlev  nme  it  geosniphicallv 
eitensive  but  embrace*  not  more  than  I  %  of  the  total  area,  of  whkn 
half  i*  situated  in  Sordinia  and  Sicily.  Oat*,  cultivated  in  tbe  Roman 
•Dd  TiMcan  marenuna  and  in  Apulia,  are  uaed  almost  exclusively  for 
bones  and  cattle.  The  area  of  oats  cultivation  i*  I  s  %  of  tbe  tout 
area.  The  other  cereals,  millet  aod  ^miM  torfo  (Pommkm  ilo/trtnn), 
have  Io*t  mudi  of  their  imponance  in  oooseouence  of  the  introduc- 
tioaef  naiaeandrioe.  Millet,  hotsever,  is  ttill  cultivated  in  tbe  north 
of  Italy,  and  is  used  aa  bread  for  apicultuni  labourars,  and  as 
forage  when  nixed  mth  buckwheat  (SarcAwM  taeeoralim).  The 
manufactuie  of  macanm  an4  liinilar  foodstuff  b  a  chaiactcristic 
Italian  indiutry.  It  ia  extenwvely  (Usttibuted,  but  cspecidly 
lowrblwa  the  KcapoGtaa  provfatcce.  The  cxportaiioa  of  "  com- 
lour  pMMa  "  mak,  however,  from  7100  tons  to  330  between  l88a 
and  I9C0> 

The  cultivation  of  green  forage  b  cxteniiw  and  b  divided  into  tbe 
catefotie*  of  temporary  and  perenoiaL  The  temporary  includes 
irtrnrs.  pulie,  lu|»iie,  clover  aod  trifoUum;  and  the  pereimlal, 
meadow-ticfoil,  luptndb,  suUa  {HtdyMnam  ccroiuriMm),  lucerne 
anl  dsrncL  The  natural  grass  meadows  are  cxteiiMve,  and  hay  is 
gmwn  ail  over  tbe  country,  bat  especially  in  the  Po  valley.  PWura 
occupies  about  30%  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  of  which 
Alpine  pastinea  occupy  fas%.  Sccd-beariny  vegetable*  are 
coanpniatively  scarce.  The  pnocipal  are:  white  bean*,  brgdy 
camumed  by  the  working  classes;  Initil*,  much  lew  cultivated  tun 
beans;  and  green  peas,  largely  consumed  In  Italy,  and  exported  a* 
a  spriiv  vegetable.  Chick-pease  are  extennvdy  cultivated  in  tbe 
•oaclMsii  pronnccs.  Horse  beans  are  groarn,  especially  ia  tbe  south 
and  in  lot  larger  islands;  lupines  are  abo  grown  for  fodder. 

Amoiw  tuberous  vcEctables  the  potato  oomc*  first.  The  area 
occupies  is  about  0-7%  of  tbe  whole  of  tbe  country.  Tnndps  are 
grown  principally  in  tbe  central  prorincea  aa  an  alternative  crop  to 
s^ieat.  They  yield  as  much  as  12  tons  per  acre.  Beetroot  (Beta 
s«/{arir)  b  nsea  a*  fodder,  and  yields  about  10  tons  per  acre.  Sugar 
bect>scxtennvdygrownto*u[^y  thesufcarfactoriea.  101898-1899 
there  were  only  four  sugar  factories,  with  an  output  of  5973  tons; 
in  1905  tbnc  were  thirty-three.  Mth  an  output  ol  93,916  tons. 

Market  pr^T"'"*  ia  carried  on  both  near  towns  and  vdlacea, 
where  product*  End  rtady  Mlbaad  along  tbe  great  laDwav*,  on 
account  of  tianipoTt  fadlities.  Rome  h  an  exceptton  to  tna  fermer 
rule  and  imports  garden  produce  largely  from  the  netghboorbood  of 
Naalea  and  fnmi  Sardinia. 

Among  the  chief  industrial  pbnta  N  tofaaece,  iridcb  crom  wtoei^ 
snit^ble  aoB  easts.  Since  tobacco  w  a  government  monopoly,  its 
culdvatkm  is  subject  to  official  concessions  and  prescription*. 
Exncsiments  hitherto  made  show  that  the  cultivation  of  Oriental 
tobacco  may  frnfitably  be  extended  in  Italy.  Tbe  yield  for  1901 
was  5538  tons,  but  a  laige  IncreaM  took  place  subsequently,  eleven 
milboa  new  plants  having  been  added  in  southern  Italy  in  1903. 

The  chief  textile  plants  are  hemp,  flax  and  cotton.  Hemp  ii 
bigety  cidtivated  in  the  province*  of  Turin,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Foril, 
Ascob  ISceno  and  Caserta.  Bologna  hemp  b  ipeciairy  valued. 
Flax  covers  about  160,000  acres,  with  a  product,  in  fibre,  amounting 
to  about  30,000  tons.  Cotton  (CoitypiMm  herbaetrnm),  vfaidi  at 
the  begiiuung  of  tbe  19th  century,  at  the  time  ol  tbe  Continental 
Mm-ha'tf,  and  anin  daring  tbe  American  War  of  Secesuon,  was 
brgely  cultivated,  b  now  grown  only  ia  parta  of  Sit^y  and  fat  a  few 
■out hem  pmvincca.  Sumach,  Uquonce  and  madder  are  abo  grown 
in  tbe  south. 

Tbe  vine  b  cultivated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
but  while  in  tome  of  tbe  districts  of  the  south  and  centre  it  occupies 
from  lo  to  10%  of  the  cultivated  area,  in  Bome  of  the  northern 
provincca,  siidi  as  Sondrio,  Belluno,  Grosseto,  &c.,  the  average  is 
only  about  i  or  >%.  Tbe  methods  of  cultivation  are  varied;  but 
tbe  ptanl'rg  of  the  vines  by  themselves  In  long  rows  of  iniisnincant 
bi^iesb  the  exception.  InLombaidy,  Emilb,  Romagna,  Tuscany, 
tbe  Marches,  ITmbria  and  the  southern  provinces,  tb^  are  trained 
to  tire*  wUdh  ate  etther  left  in  their  natural  state  or  sabbctcd  to 
praaiflv  and  poUardin^  In  Campanb  tbe  vine*  are  altowea  to  cUmb 
iteely  to  die  tops  of  the  popbrs.  In  the  rest  of  Italy  the  dm  and 
iltt  auslc  ate  the  trees  ininly  employed  as  supports.  Artificbl 
prapa  of  several  kinds— wires,  cane  worit,  trellb  wonc,  &e.— are  also 
ID  ne  in  many  districts  (in  tbe  nei^bourbood  ^  Rome  cane*  are 
almost  aAmitiy  employed),  and  in  some  the  pbnt  b  permitted 
to  tr^  akM  tbe  ground.  The  vintage  tsbc*  tilace,  according  to 
loofity  and  Ornate,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  beffinniny 
el  Nowwber.  Tbe  vine  has  been  attacked  by  the  OiSiam  Ttickm, 
the  PldUtam  foiWruc  and  the  PtnmMpira  tUkaU,  whKh  in 
iiHailmMKiriiMi  amiiililitusi  lisum  in  Iiiliiii  liiifjirili  American 
tianb  wsk  howmr,  uumne  and  have  been  brgdy  adopted.  The 


production  of  «4ne  In  the  vintage  of  1907,  which  was  titraenlinarily 
abundant  all  over  the  country,  was  estimated  at  la^a  million  gallooa 
(36  million  hectolitres),  tbe  average  for  I90i-i9(q  being  some  353 
million  gallons  tes*;  of  this  tbe  probable  home  consumption  was 
estimated  at  rather  over  ball,  while  a  considerable  amount  remained 
over  from  1906.  The  exportation  in  1903  only  reached  about  45 
million  gallon*  (/tod  even  tnat  b  double  the  average),  while  an  equally 
abundant  vintiqc  in  France  and  Spain  rendered  the  exportation  of 
the  babnce  of  1907  impossible,  and  fiscal  rcgubtion*  rendered  tiie 
dtstilbtton  of  the  supcrauous  amount  difficult.  Tbe  qualitv,  too^ 
owing  to  bad  weather  at  the  time  of  vintage,  wa*  not  nod ;  ItaUan 
wine,  indeed,  never  b  sufficiently  good  to  compete  with  the  best  wioea 
of  other  countries,  especially  France  (though  there  b  more  opening 
for  Italbn  wince  of  the  Bordeaux  and  Buigundy  type);  nor  will 
many  land*  of  it  stand  keeping,  partly  owing  to  their  natural  qualitica 
and  partly  to  the  insufficient  tare  devoted  to  their  preparation. 
There  has  been  some  improvement,  however,  while  some  of  the 
heavier  white  wine*,  noticeably  the  Marsala  of  Sicily,  have  excellent 
keeping  qualities.  The  area  cultivated  a*  vineyard*  ha*  increased 
enormously,  from  about  4A4Od00D  acres  to  9,880^000  acre*,  or  about 
l4%of  tbe  total  area  of  the  country.  OvM^prodnctkM  loems  thus 
to  be  a  coasMerable  danger,  and  improvement  of  quality  te  rather 
to  be  sought  after.  Thb  las  been  encouraged  by  govenuDent  priaea 
since  1904. 

Next  to  cenab  and  the  vine  die  most  important  object  of  cahhra- 
tton  b  the  Mive.  In  Kdly  and  tbe  provinces  of  Reg^  Catansaro, 
Cosenm  and  Lecce  thb  tree  flourisbes  without  ihdter;  a*  fu  north 
aa  Rome,  Aqtiib  and  Teramo  it  raqulres  only  the  slightest  protectba; 
ia  the  rest  of  the  oeninsuto  it  runs  the  risk  ot  damage  by  irost  every 
ten  year*  or  so.  Tbeproportioo  of  jnouod  under  olivesis  from  ao  to 
j6%  at  Porto  Mauitzio,  and  In  Keggio,  Lecce,  Bari.  Chieti  and 
Legbom  it  averages  from  10  to  19%.  Throughout  Piedmont, 
Locnbardy,  Vcnetia  and  tbe  greater  part  of  Emilia,  the  trte  b  of 
littk  importance.  In  tbe  oliw  there  is  great  variety  of  kinds,  and 
the  methods  of  cultivation  differ  greatnr  in  different  districts;  in 
Bari,  Chieti  and  Lecce,  for  instance,  tnere  are  regular  woods  of 
nothing  but  olive-trees,  while  in  middle  Italy  there  are  otive-orcbards 
with  toe  Interspaces  occupied  by  cr^  of  various  Idnd*.  Tbe 
Tuscan  oib  from  Lucca,  Cmki  ana  Buti  are  considernl  the  best  in 
the  world;  those  of  Bari,  Umbria  and  western  Uguria  rank  next. 
Tbe  wood  of  the  olive  b  abo  used  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
articlea.  The  olive-growir%  area  occufMes  about  3-9  %  of  tbe  total 
area  of  the  country,  and  the  crop  in  1905  pradiKedabout  73,ooo/x» 
gallonsof  oil.  The  falliiv<^ortbe crop,  especially  in  1899,  was  due 
to  bad  seasons  and  to  insects,  notably  the  Cyctecmrma  tlnpnuM, 
and  the  Daeiu  eleat,  or  oil-fly,  which  have  ravaged  the  <dive-yards, 
and  it  b  noticeaUe  that  btdy  good  and  bad  seasons  seem  to  alte^ 
natei  between  looo  and  1903  the  cropa  weie  atteraatdy  one  half  of, 
and  equal  to,  that  of  tbe  utter  year.  Wth  the  devekymcnt  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  notabb  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  tbe  manittactun  of  mL  The  steam  milb  tfi^  the  best  remilta. 
The  export  trade,  however,  b  decreasing  conrideraUy.  whDe  the 
home  consumption  b  increasing.  In  1901, 1985  Imperial  tuna  of  oil 
were  dipped  from  Galltpoli  for  abroad — two-thinu  to  tho  United 
Kingdom,  one-third  to  Russb — and  666  to  Italbn  ports:  while  in 
1904  the  figures  were  reversed,  1633  tuns  gung  to  liaUan  ports. 


Cabbriai  odea  in  Piedmont,  Lombaidy,  Venetb  and  EmQb, 
and  caitor-tnl  in  Vcnetw  and  Sicily.  The  product  bpriadpally  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  partly  in  tbe  preparation  ot  u>oa,  but 
the  amount  b  decreasing. 

The  cultivation  erf  oranges,  lemons  and  thrir  congener*  (collec- 
tively designated  in  Italbn  by  the  term  apumt)  is  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  the  introduction  of  the  CilrMS  Bitaradia  being  probably 
due  to  the  Arabs.  Sicily  b  the  chief  centre  ol  cultivation — the  area 
occupied  by  lemon  aod  orange  orchards  in  the  province  of  Palermo 
alone  having  increased  from  11,335  acres  in  iSu  to  54,MO  in  1874. 
Reggio  Calabria,  Catanzaro,  Cosenia,  Lecce,  ^lerno,  Naples  and 
Caaerta  are  the  continental  provinces  which  come  next  after  Kcily. 
In  Sardinia  the  cultivation  b  extenrive,  but  receives  little  attention. 
Both  crude  and  concentrated  lime-juice  b  exported,  and  essentbl 
oib  are  extracted  from  the  rind  of  the  at'itmi,  more  panicularly  from 
that  of  the  bmon  and  the  bergamot.  In  northern  and  ceotrafltaly, 
except  in  tbe  province  ol  Brescia,  the  ogrvaif  are  almost  non-«xiBlent. 
The  trees  are  pbnted  on  irrigated  soil  and  the  f  niil  gathered  between 
Novemberand  August.  Considerabb  trade  b  done  in  ajmrffA'swas 
or  bmim  extract,  which  forms  the  baib  of  citric  add.  Extraction  b 
exteniiv^y  carried  on  in  the  provinces  of  MesMoa  and  Palermo. 

Among  other  fmlt  trees,  apple-trees  have  specbl  importance; 
Almond*  are  widely  cultivated  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  the  southern 
provinces;  walnut  tree*  throughout  the  penlnsub,  their  wood  being 
more  important  than  their  fruit ;  hasci  nuts,  fi^s,  prickly  pcan  (u»ed 
in  the  south  and  the  isbnd*  for  hedges,  their  fruit  being  a  minor 
conuderation),  pesches,  peats,  locust  beans  and  pistachio  nuts  are 
among  the  other  fruits.  The  mulberry<tree  {Uvnu  aUa),  whose 
leaves  serve  as  food  for  sUksramu.  b  cultivated  In  every  region, 
coBiklewbb  pregress  having  been  made  In  Its  cultivatioa  and  in  the 
natliig  of  lillnronns  nnce  185%  SlUnrana-reaiiag  sstsbtish  meats 
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of  tinportance  now  exiit  ia  the  Marches,  Umbria,  to  the  Abruui, 
Tuicany.  Piedmont  ind  Venetia-  Tlicchief  »ilk-iiroducin[[ provincei 
arc  Lombardy.  Venetia  and  Piedmont.  During  toe  period  1900-1901. 
the  average  annual  production  of  ailk  cocoona  waa  53,500  tont,  and 
of  tilk  5100  torn. 

The  great  variety  in  phyiical  and  todal  condiliou  throughout 
the  peninsula  gives  corresponding  variety  to  the  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. In  the  rotation  of  crops  there  is  an  a  maxing  diversity — shifts  of 
two  years,  three  years,  four  years,  six  yean,  and  in  niarw  cases 
whatever  order  strike*  the  fancy  of  the  fanner.  The  Gt^ldsol  Tuscany 
(or  the  most  part  bear  wheat  one  year  and  ma  Lie  {be  next,  in  per- 
petual interchanges,  relieved  to  some  extent  by  green  crops.  A 
■imilar  method  prevails  in  the  Abruizi,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Salerno,  Bcnevento  and  Avcllino.  In  Lombardy  a  ux-year  shift 
it  common:  either  wheat,  clover,  maize,  rice,  nee,  rice  (the  last 
year  nunured  with  lupines)  or  maize,  wheal  fallowed  by  clover, 
clover,  clover  ploughed  in,  and  rice,  rice  and  nee  manured  with 
lupines.  The  Emilian  region  is  one  where  regular  rotations  are  best 
olMerved — a  common  shift  being  grain,  maize,  clover,  beans  and 
vetches,  &c.,  grain,  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  the  grain  crop* 
succeeding  each  other.  In  the  province  of  Naples,  Caserta,  &c., 
the  method  of  fallows  is  widely  adopted,  the  ground  often  being  left 
in  this  state  lor  fifteen  or  twenty  >ear*;  and  in  some  parts  of  Sicily 
there  is  a  regular  interchange  of  fallow  and  crop  vear  by  year.  The 
fallowing  scheme  indicates  a  common  Siciliao  met  nod  of  a  type  which 
has  manjr  varieties:  fallow,  grain,  grain,  pasture,  pasture — other 
two  divisions  of  the  area  following  the  same  order,  but  beginning 
respectively  with  the  two  years  of  grain  and  the  two  of  pasture. 

Woods  and  forests  play  an  important  part,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  consistency  of  the  soil  and  to  the  character  of  the  water- 
ff-^  courses.  The  chestnut  i*  of  great  value  for  its  wood  and 
■atf  f™''>  *"  article  of  popular  consumption.  Good  timber 

t^,j.  U  furnished  by  the  oak  and  beech,  and  pine  and  fir  forests 
of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  government  to  unify  and  co-ordinate  the  forest  laws  previously 
existing  in  the  various  states,  deforesiaiion  has  continued  in  many 
regions.  This  has  been  due  to  speculation,  to  the  unrestricted 
pasturage  of  goats,  to  the  rights  which  many  communes  have  over 
the  forests,  and  to  wme  extent  to  excessive  taxation,  which  led  the 
proprietors  to  cut  and  sell  the  trees  and  then  abandon  the  ground 
to  the  Treasury.  The  results  are — a  lack  of  water-supply  and  of 
water-power,  the  streams  becoming  mere  torrents  for  a  short  period 
and  perfectly  dry  lor  the  rest  of  the  year;  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  timber;  the  denudation  ol  the  soil  on  the  hills,  and,  where  the 
valleys  below  have  insulTicient  drainage,  the  formation  of  swamps. 
If  tlie  available  water-power  of  Italy,  already  very  considerable, 
bo  harnessed,  converted  into  electric  power  (which  is  already  being 
done  in  some  districts),  and  further  increased  by  reafforestation,  the 
effect  upon  the  industries  of  Italy  will  be  incalculable,  and  the 
importation  of  coal  will  be  very  materially  diminished.  The  area  of 
forest  is  about  14-3%  of  the  total,  and  of  the  chestnut- woods  1-5 
more:  and  its  products  in  1886  were  valued  at  £3,510,000  (not 
including  chestnuts).  A  quantity  of  it  is  really  brusFwood,  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  charcoal  arid  for  fuel,  coal  being  little  used 
except  for  manufacturing  purpote*.  Forest  nurseries  have  also  been 
founded. 

According  to  an  approximate  calculation  the  number  of  head  of 
Lli»  »tock  in  Italy  in  1890  was  i6,6io,(xx),  thus  divided: — 

horses,  730,000;  asecs,  1,000,000;  mules,  300,000; 
cattle,  3,ocx>,ooo:  ahecp,  6,cxx],f>oo:  goats,  1,800,000; 
•wine,  1.800,000. 

The  breed  or  tattle  most  widely  distributee!  ii  that  known  as  the 
Podolian,  usually  with  white  or  f,rcy  coat  and  ■  normous  horns.  Of 
the  numerous  sub-varit-tits,  the  finest  is  said  in  be  that  of  the  Val 
di  Chiaii.i,  where  the  anim.lls  are  stall-fed  all  (he  year  round;  next 
is  ranki  il  the  so-called  Valle  Tibrrina  type.  Wilder  varieties  roam 
in  vast  IiitJs  over  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  marmmas,  and  the  cone- 
■pondinu  districts  in  Apulia  and  other  rT'[;i<>ns,  In  the  Alpine 
ttislricu  [here  is  a  stock  distinct  from  the  Poilnlian,  generally  called 
ratio  monlanina.  These  animals  are  much  smaller  in  stature  and 
more  ri'gular  in  form  than  the  Podolians;  thin  are  mainly  kept  for 
dairy  lurposcs.  Another  stock,  with  no  clo^-  .illies  nearer  than  the 
south  of  I- ranee,  is  found  in  the  plain  ol  Racconigi  arid  Carmagnola; 
the  mrjiise-coloutrd  Swiss  breed  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan:  the  Tirolese  breed  stretches  south  to  I'adua  and  Modena; 
and  a  rrd-coaled  breed  named  of  Reegio  or  Friuli  is  familiar  both  in 
what  uorc  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Udini-  and  Trei  iw.  In  Sicily  tht  so-called  M.idicarace  is  of  note; 
and  in  Sirrlinij  ihcri-  U  .1  ilisiinct  stock  which  seldorn  exceeds  the 
weight  of  700  lb.  Uuli.ilocs  are  kept  in  litiiiaJ  districts,  more 
particularly  of  southern  Italy. 

Enormous  flocks  arc  possessed  by  professional  theep- farmers, 
who  pasture  them  in  the  mountains  in  the  summer,  and  bring  them 
down  to  the  plains  in  the  winter.  At  Saluuo  in  Piedmont  there  is 
a  stock  with  hanging  ears,  arched  face  and  tall  stature,  kept  for  its 
dairy  qualities;  and  in  the  Biellese  the  merino  breed  is  maintained 
by  tome  ol  the  larger  proprietors.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Alp* 
there  are  many  local  vari  'ties,  one  of  which  at  O^la  is  like  the 
Scottish  blackface.  Liguria  is  not  much  adapted  for  sheep-farming 
on  a  large  scale;  but  a  number  of  small  flocks  come  down  to  the 


plain  of  Tuscany  in  the  winter.  With  tht  emptioa  of  a  few  aub- 
Alpinc  districts  near  Bergatno  and  Bretcia,  the  great  Lombard  plain 
is  decidedly  unpattoral.  The  Berntno  aheep  ia  the  largeM  breed  in 
the  country;  that  of  Cadotc-and  BcUftno  approacbea  it  in  *tw-  In 
the  Venetian  district*  the  farmer*  often  hav«  amall  atatkmary  flock*. 
Throughout  the  Roman  province,  artd  Umbria,  Apulia,  the  Abnuzi. 
Batilicata  and  Calabria,  is  found  in  its  full  devdopmeniaremarkabte 
system  of  pastoral  migration  with  the  change  01  •eason*  which  ha* 
ixtn  in  existence  from  the  most  ancient  time*,  and  haa  attracted 
attention  as  much  by  its  picturesquenesaaa  by  it*  industrial  import- 
ance (see  ArULiA).  Merino  sheep  have  been  acclimatized  in  the 
Abruui,  Capttanata  and  Basiticata-  The  number  of  sheep,  however, 
is  on  the  decrease.  Similarly,  the  number  ol  goats,  which  are  reared 
only  in  hilly  regions,  is  decreasing,  especially  on  account  of  the  esitt- 
ing  forest  laws,  as  they  are  (he  chief  enemies  of  young  plantation*. 
Horse-breeding  is  on  the  increase.  The  state  helps  to  improvT  the 
breeds  by  placing  choice  stallions  at  the  disposal  of  private  breeder* 
at  a  low  tariff.  The  exportation' is.  however,  unimportant,  while  the 
importation  is  largely  on  the  increase.  46,463  horses  having  been 
imported  in  1901.  Cattle-breeding  varies  with  the  different  region*. 
In  upper  Italy  cattle  are  principally  reared  in  pent  and  stalls;  in 
central  Italy  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  half  wild,  the  stall  system  being 
little  practised;  in  the  south  and  in  the  islands  cattle  are  kept  in  the 
open  air,  lew  shelters  being  provided.  The  erection  of  shelters, 
however,  is  encouraged  by  the  state.  Swine  are  extensively  reared  in 
many  provinces.  Fowls  are  kept  on  all  farm*  and,  though  methods 
are  still  antiquated,  trade  in  fowls  and  eggs  it  rapidly  increasing. 

In  1905  Italy  exported  32,786  and  imported  17,766  head  of  cattle: 
exported  33.574  and  imported  6551  sheep;  exported  95,995  and 
imported  1604  swine.  The  former  two  show  a  very  large  decrease 
and  the  latter  a  large  increase  on  the  export  hgures  for  1881.  The 
export  of  aericultural  products  show*  a  large  increase. 

The  nortTi  of  Italy  has  long  been  known  [or  it*  great  dairv  dittricta. 
Parmcsan  cheese,  otherwise  called  Lodigiano  (Iram  Lodi)  or  groao, 
was  presented  to  King  Louis  XII,  as  early  as  1509.  f^rmesan  is  not 
confined  to  the  province  from  which  it  derives  its  oame;  it  is  manu- 
factured in  all  that  part  of  Emilia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Pavia,  Kovara  and 
Alessandria-  Corgonzola,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  town  in  the 
province,  hat  become  general  throughout  the  whole  of  Lombardy, 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  "ancient  provinces,"  and  in  the  province  of 
Cuneo.  The  cheese  known  as  the  catio-ciaaiio  is  produced  in  regions 
extending  from  37°  to  43°  N,  lat,  Gruyire.  extensively  manufactured 
in  Switierland  and  France,  is  also  produced  in  Italy  in  the  Alpine 
regions  and  in  Sicily.  With  the  exception  of  Parmesan.  Gorgoiuota, 
La  Fontina  and  Gruyite,  most  of  the  Italian  cheese  is  consumed  in 
the  locality  of  its  production.  Co-operative  dairy  farms  are 
numerous  in  north  Italy,  and  though  only  about  half  as  many  as 
in  18S9  (114  in  1903)  are  better  organized  Modem  roetbods  have 
been  inltiMluced. 

The  drainage  of  marshes  and  marshy  land*  has  considerably 
extended.  A  law  passed  on  the  Jjnd  of  March  1900  gave  a    -  . 
special  impulse  to  this  form  of  enterprise  by  fixing  the  ratio  ^^^^^ 
of  expenditure  incumbent  respectively  upon  the  State, 
the  provinces,  the  communes,  and  the  owners  or  other  private 
individuals  directly  interested. 

The  Italian  Federation  ol  Agrarian  Unions  has  greatly  contributed 
to  agricultural  progress.  Government  travelling  teachers 
of  agriculture,  and  hxed  schools  of  viticulture,  also  do  good 
worK.  Some  unions  annually  purchase  large  quantities 
of  mercliandise  for  their  members,  es|iecially  chemical 
manures.  The  importation  of  machinery  amounted  to  over 
5000  tons  in  1901. 

Income  from  land  has  diminished  00  the  whole.  The  chief 
diminution  ha*  taken  place  in  the  south  in  regard  to  oranges  and 
lemons,  cereals  and  (for  some  provinces)  vines.  Since  1895,  however, 
the  heavy  import  com  duly  nas  caused  a  slight  rite  in  the  income 
from  com  lands.  The  principal  reasons  for  the  general  decrease  arc 
the  fall  in  prices  through  foreign  competition  and  the  closing  of  certain 
markets,  the  diseases  of  plants  and  the  increased  outlay  required 
to  combat  them,  and  the  growth  of  State  and  local  taxation.  One 
of  the  great  evils  ol  Italian  agricultural  taxation  i*  it*  lack  of  elas- 
ticity and  of  adaptation  to  local  conditions.  Taxes  are  not  sufficiently 
proportioned  to  what  the  land  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
produce,  nor  suflicient  allowance  made  for  the  exceptional  conditions 
of  a  southern  climate,  in  which  a  few  hour*'  bad  weather  may  destroy 
a  whole  crop.  The  Italian  agriculturist  has  come  to  look  fand  olten 
in  vain)  for  action  on  a  targe  scale  from  the  state,  for  irrigation, 
drainage  of  uncultivated  low-lying  land,  which  may  be  made  Icrtile, 
river  regulation.  Sec.;  while  to  the  small  proprietor  the  atate  often 
appears  only  as  a  hard  and  inconsiderate  tax-gatherer. 

The  relation*  between  owners  and  tillers  of  the  aoD  are  still 
regulated  by  the  ancient  forms  of  agrarian  contract,  which  have 
remained  almost  untouched  by  social  and  political  changes.  The 
possibility  of  reforming  these  contracts  io  tome  (Mrts  of  ihe  kingdom 
has  been  studied,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  into  closer  harmony 
with  the  need*  of  rational  cultivation  and  the  exigencies  of  *ociaI 
justice. 

Peasant  proprietorship  Is  most  common  in  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont, but  it  is  also  found  elsewhere.  Large  farms  arc  found  in  centin 
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of  the  more  open  districts;  but  in  Itmly  teomliy,  and  cepccnny  in 
SeHinij,  the  Iuk]  u  veiy  much  eubdivKkd.  The  fcJknriiw  fomu  of 
contfmct  arc  moet  unial  io  the  leveral  region*;  In  ^eainoiit  the 
niiiHfii'ii  (a*Aajat«),  the  Uftitria,  the  taGmia  partivia,  the  fteana, 
the  nkiatenta  and  the  *filto,  or  lease,  are  nioet  uuitL  Under 
■vnoiiria  the  oonuact  Ecnenlly  laita  three  year*.  Products  are 
Btuatly  divided  in  equal  proportions  between  the  owner  and  the 
tiller.  The  owner  pay*  the  taxes,  defrays  the  cost  of  pceporing  the 
eround,  and  pnnradea  the  neoesnry  implemtnt*.  Stock  usually 
bdancb  to  the  owner,  and,  even  if  kept  on  the  haU<«nd-half  system, 
is  usually  bought  Of  him.  The  oeuant.  or  suao^  provides 
■atiour.  Under  termtria  the  owner  funushcn  stock,  implements  and 
seed,  and  the  tiller  retains  only  oae-tUnl  of  the  princqml  ptodncts. 
In  the  nUmi»  pmniaria  the  ptmiit  eaecutei  ill  the  agricultural 
work,  in  ratvTD  for  which  he  it  boused  iwnt-lree,  and  receives  ooe- 
siuh  of  the  con,  oDC-thiiid  o(  the  maise  ind  has  a  small  money  wage. 
This  contract  is  asuaHy  renewed  from  vear  to  year.  The  booria 
bwiddy  diffused  in  its  two  form*  of  MKMa&lta  and  path*.  In  the 
former  case  a  peasant  family  undertake*  all  the  necessarjr  work  in 
retum  for  payment  in  money  or  kind,  which  varies  according  to  the 
crop;  in  the  latter  the  money  wage*  and  the  pejrment  in  hod  are 
fixra  bcftmhand.  ScUatnn,  either  *>mple  or  with  a  share  in  the 
crops,  is  a  form  of  contnct  similar  to  the  boaria,  but  applied  princi- 
pally to  large  holdings.  The  wages  ate  lower  than  under  the  boaria. 
In  the  qfUo,  or  lease,  the  ptx>pnetor  furnishes  seed  and  the  imple- 
ments. Rent  varies  accordmg  to  the  qualitv  of  the  smi. 

In  Lombardy,  besides  the  HMSssdrv',  the  lease  is  common,  but  the 
lersi^Ha  is  rare.  The  lessee,  or  farmer,  tills  the  soil  at  his  own  risk; 
nsually  he  provides  live  stock,  implements  and  capital,  and  has  no 
right  to  compensation  for  ordinary  improvements,  nor  for  extra- 
ordinary improvements  (Aected  «rithout  the  landlord's  consent. 
He  is  coliged  to  nve  a  guarantee  for  the  (ulfilraent  of  his  engage- 
ments. In  some  places  he  pay*  an  annual  tribute  in  gnpes,  com  and 
other  prodtKe.  In  tome  of  the  Lombaid  wuttairim  contract*  taxes 
are  paul  by  the  cultivator. 

Id  Venetia  it  is  more  common  than  else^bere  in  Italy  for  owner* 
to  till  their  own  soil.  The  prevalent  f«viB  of  contract  are  the 
Mtaadria  and  the  Icasb  In  LigLria,  alio,  mttaoAia  and  lease  are 
the  chief  forms  of  ctmtract. 

In  Emilia  both  matadria  and  lease  tenure  are  widely  diffused  in 
the  pmeincca  of  Ferrara,  Reggio  and  Parma;  but  other  special 
forms  of  cootnct  exist,  known  at  the  fami^io  in  sfieM,  boaria, 
brau^MMti  MUfH  mad  irauianii  ditaUumaU.  In  the  /amiglw  ia 
ifes9  the  tiller  meives  a  small  wage  and  a  proportion  of  certain 
products.  The  Inerta  is  of  two  kinds.  If  the  tiller  leceivca  as  mndi 
a>49  Hie  per  month,  supplemented  tw  other  waycs  in  kind,  it  k  said 
to  be  iaana  a  taiario;  if  the  principal  part  of  hu  remuneration  b  in 
kind,  his  contract  is  called  bacria  a  ipeia. 

In  the  Marrhes,  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  mtaadria  prev^ls  in  it* 
porest  form.  Profit*  and  tosses,  both  in  regard  to  produce  and  stock, 
are  equally  ^vided.  In  some  places,  however,  the  landlord  takes 
two-tnirds  of  the  olives  and  the  whole  of  the  grapes  and  the  mulberry 
baves.  Lmehold  exist*  in  the  province  of  Grotseto  ak>ne.  In 
Latium  leasehold  and  farming  by  landlords  prevail,  but  cases  of 
mrmJHa  and  of  "  improvement  farms  "  exist.  In  the  agre  Romano, 
or  zone  immediaidy  around  Rome,  land  is  as  a  rule  left  for  pasturage. 
It  oeeda,  therefore,  merely  Hiperviaion  by  guardians  ana  mounted 
overseen,  or  buUtri,  who  are  boused  and  receive  wages.  Large 
Uwi^rds  are  usually  represented  by  miniiiri,  or  factMs,  who  direct 
ttricultural  operations  and  manage  the  estate*,  but  the  estate  i* 
Mien  let  to  a  middleman,  or  mrreaHte  di  tampapia.  Wherever  com 
is  cultivated,  leasehold  predominates  Much  oTthe  work  is  done  by 
companies  of  peasants,  who  come  down  from  the  mountainous 
districts  when  required,  permanent  reudence  not  being  possible 
owing  to  the  malaria.  Near  Vclletri  and  Frosinone  "  impravement 
farms  "  prevaiL  A  piece  uncultivated  land  is  made  over  to  a 
peasant  Tor  from  30  to  39  year*.  Vines  and  olive*  are  usually 
planted,  the  landlord  paying  the  taxes  and  receiving  one-third  of  the 
produce.  At  the  cod  of  the  contract  the  bndlord  either  cultivates 
his  land  hintseU  or  leases  it.  fmaying  to  the  improver  part  of  the 
etpeoditntc  incurrad  by  hiin.  Tms  repayment  sometimes  coiiMSta 
of  half  the  estimated  value  of  the  standin^[  crops. 

In  the  Abnuai  and  in  Apulia  leasehold  1*  pndominmt.  Uaudly 
hiw  I  faist  from  three  to  aia  years.  In  the  provinces  of  Fe^ja  and 
Lccce  loiy  leases  (up  to  twenty-nine  years}  aie  ffranied,  but  m  them 
it  is  exijicitly  declared  that  they  do  not  imply  eajtfntri  (perpetual 
leasehold),  nor  any  other  form  of  contract  equivalent  to  co-pro- 
prietorship. Mfuedria  'a  rarely  resorted  to.  On  some  small  hid- 
ings, however,  it  exist*  with  contract*  Uitiiw  from  two  to  six  years. 
Special  contracts,  known  as  MfMietMMoviMi  and  cofmi*  Umparante 
are  applied  to  the  lalifondi  or  hugeestates,  the  owner*  of  which  recave 
h^  the  producn.  except  that  of  the  vines,  olive-tree*  and  wood*. 
«faicfa  he  leases  separatdy.  "  Improvement  contracts  "  also  exist. 
They  coosiat  at  long  leases,  under  whkh  the  landlord  diares  the 
casts  oi  improvements  and  builds  fano-houses;  also  leases  of  orange 
sad  lemon  gardens,  two-thirds  of  the -produce  of  which  go  to  trie 
badlord,  while  the  farmer  contributes  half  the  coat  of  farming 
bendes  the  bbour.  Lcasdurid,  wylag  from  four  to  six  years  for 
araUe  lanil  and  from  six  to  eighteen  yean  for  foicst-land.  prevails 
ifsb  in  Campania,  BastTkaCa  and  Caubria.  The  Mta^lw,  or  rent, 


Is  often  paid  in  Und,  and  is  equivalent  to  half  the  produce  of  good 
land  and  one-third  of  the  produce  of  bad  land.  "  Improvement 
contracts  "  are  granted  for  uncultivated  bush  districts,  where  one 
fourth  of  the  produce  goes  to  the  landlord,  and  for  plantations  of 
fig-trees,  oUve-trees  and  vines,  half  of  the  produce  of  which  belongs 
to  the  landlord,  who  at  the  end  of  ten  year*  reimburses  the  tenant 
for  a  part  of  the  improvements  effected.  Other  forms  of  contract 
are  the  pieeola  mmairia,  or  sub-letting  by  tcnants  to  under-tenants, 
on  the  half-and-half  system ;  enfilaut,  or  perpetual  leases  at  low 
rents — a  form  which  has  almost  died  out;  arid  meaadria  0b  the 
province*  of  Catena  and  Beoevento). 

In  Sicily  baidtold  pnnSM  under  nemal  eondttiont.  In  pore 
leasehoU  the  landlord  demands  at  least  sue  mooths'  rent  as  goaramee, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  any  fortuitous  advantant.  Under  »e  mMIs 
lease  the  contract  taste  twenty-nine  years,  the  lessee  being  oUiged 
to  make  improvements,  bat  being  sometinwt  exempted  fnm  rent 
during  the  first  years.  Inquiiimiipo  it  a  form  of  lease  by  which  the 
landlord,  and  sometimes  tne  tenant,  tnokc*  over  to  tenant  or  sub- 
tenant the  sowing  of  com.  There  are  various  categories  of  intnUi- 
iMX(M,s«cordingatrenti*paidinmoneyorinktnd.  UndersMMo^ia 
or  BwlBlfrta  the  landlord  divides  the  produce  with  the  farmer  in 
variotu  propottiont.  The  farmer  orovidcB  all  labour.  Latifimdi 
farms  are  very  numerous  io  Sidly.  The  landlord  lets  his  land  to  two 
or  more  penon*  jointly,  who  undertake  to  restore  it  to  him  in  good 
condition  with  onc-thinl  of  it "  I's/rrrestilo,"  that  is,  fallow,  to  as  to  be 
cultivated  the  following  year  accordins  to  triennial  rotation.  These 
lesKe*  are  usually  speculators,  who  divide  and  sub-let  the  estate. 
The  sub-tenants  in  their  turn  let  a  part  of  their  land  to  peatanta 
in  mtmiria,  thus  creating  a  system  disastrous  both  for  agriculture 
and  the  peasants.  At  harvest-time  the  produce  it  placed  in  the 
bams  of  ihc  lessor,  who  first  deducts  35%  as  premium,  then  16% 
for  boUiteria  (the  difference  between  com  before  and  after  winnowing), 
then  deducts  a  proportion  for  rent  and  subsidies,  so  that  the  portion 
retained  by  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil  is  extremely  itwa^re.  In  bad 
years  the  tiller,  moreover,  gives  up  seed  Com  before  licginmng  harvest. 

In  Sardinia  landlord-Carming  and  leasehold  prevail.  In  the  few 
cases  of  Mtuadria  the  Tuscan  system  Is  followed. 

Minet. — The  number  of  mines  increased  from  589  in  188I  to 
1580  in  1903.  The  output  in  1881  waa  worth  about  £3.800,000,  but 
by  1895  had  decreased  to  £1,800.000,  chiefly  m  account  of  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  sulphur.  It  afterwards  rose,  and  was  worth  more  than 
{3,649^000 in  1899,  falling  again  to£3,ii8«6oo  in  1003  ewins  to  tcvere 
American  competition  in  tnlphur  ^ee  Sicily).  The  cUa  minerals 
are  sulphur,  in  the  production  of  which  Italy  holds  one  of  the  firtt 
places,  iron,  ainc,  lead;  these,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  copper  of  an 
inferior  quality,  manganese  and  antimony,  are  successfully  mined. 
The  bulk  of  the  sulphur  mines  are  in  Sicily,  while  the  majority  of  the 
lead  and  line  mines  are  in  Sardinia;  much  of  the  lead  smelting  it 
done  at  Pertusota,  near  Genoa,  the  company  formed  for  this  purpose 
having  acquirad  many  of  the  Sardinian  mines.  Iron  is  mainly  mmed 
in  Elba.  Q^ickMlver  and  tinarc  found  (the  latter  in  small  ouantities) 
in  Tusoany.  Boracic  acid  i*  chieHy  found  near  Volterra,  wnerc  there 
is  also  a  little  rock  salt,  but  the  main  supply  i*  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion. The  output  of  stone  from  quarries  11  greatly  diminished  (from 
13,500,000  tons,  worth  £1,930,000,  in  1S90,  to  8,000.000  tons,  worth 
£1,400,000,  in  1899),  a  circumstance  probably  altributaole  to  the 
slackening  of  building  enterprise  in  many  cities,  and  to  the  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  stone  for  railway,  maniimeand  river  embankment 
works.  The  value  of  the  output  had,  however,  by  1903  risen  to 
£t,6oo,ooo,  representing  a  tonnage  of  about  10,000,000.  There  is 
good  travertine  bebw  Tivoli  and  elsewhere  in  Italy:  the  finest 
granite  is  found  at  Baveno.  Lava  is  much  used  for  paving-stones 
in  the  OMghbourhood  of  volcanic  districts,  where  pouolana  (tor 
cement)  atM  pumice  stone  are  also  important.  Muchof  llalycontaint 
Pliocene  clay,  which  is  good  for  pottery  and  brickmakinf.  Mineial 
springs  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety. 

Fiiheriet. — The  number  of  boats  and  smacks  ennged  in  the 
fisheries  ha*  conrideraUy  increased.  In  1B81  the  total  number  was 
■  S<9>4.  with  a  tonnage  of  49,103.  In  1903  there  were  33m8  boats, 
manned  by  101.730  men,  and  the  total  catch  was  valued  at  just  over 
half  a  million  ste^ttg  nccoidiM  to  the  government  figures,  which 
areccrtainlybclowtnetruth.  The  value  lias,  however,  undoubtedly 
diminished,  though  the  number  of  boate  and  crews  incrcaies.  Most 
of  the  fishing  brats,  properly  to  called,  start  from  the  Adriaik  coatl, 
the  coral  boat*  from  the  western  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  sponge 
boats  from  the  weetem  Mediterranean  and  Sicilian  coasts.  Fishing 
and  trawling  are  carried  on  chiefly  00  the  Italian  (especially  Ligurian, 
Austrian  and  Tunisian  coasu;  coral  is  found  onncipally  near 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  snonges  almost  exclusiveqr  off  Sicily  aiKl 
Tunisia  in  the  neighbournood  of  Sfax.  For  sponge  fishing  no 
accurate  statistic*  are  availaUe  before  1896;  in  that  year  75  tons  of 
sponge*  were  secured,  but  there  has  been  con^erable  diminution 
Bince,<mly3i  tons  being  obtained  in  1903.  A  considerable  proportion 
was  obtaiiied  by  foreign  boats.  The  island  of  Lampedusa  may  tk 
considered  iti  centre,  Coial  fishing,  which  fell  off  between  1889  and 
1893  on  account  of  the  temporary  closing  of  the  Sriacca  coral  reefi 
has  greatly  decreased  since  1884,  when  the  fisherie*  produced  643 
tons,  whereat  in  1903  they  only  produced  335  tons.  The  value  el 
the  product  hat,  however,  proportionately  increased,  so  that  the  tun 
realLsed  was  tittle  lets.  whUe  Icm  than  half  the  number  of  nm 
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wa*  employed.  Sardinian  coral  commanda  from  £3  to  {4  per  kilo- 
gramme (3-»M  lb),  and  it  much  more  valuable  than  the  Sicilian 
coiaL  The  Sciaccft  recta  were  agala  cloecd  for  three  wintera  by  a 
decree  o(  igo^.  TIm  fiahinK  ia  largely  canted  on  by  boatt  from 
Torre  del  Greco,  in  tbe  CuU  of  Naples,  where  the  beet  coral  bed*  are 
now  exbauited.  In  1879  4000  men  were  employed;  in  1901  only 
juit  over  1000.  In  I902  there  were  a8  tunny  fisheries,  emplowng 
3006  men,  aitd  5116  (oni  at  fish  wonn  £So,ooo  were  causht.  The 
main  fiiherie*  are  in  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  Elba.  Anchovy  and 
■ardine  fishing  <the  products  ot  which  arc  reckoned  among  the 
general  total)  are  alto  ot  contiderable  importance,  especially  alone 
the  Lipitian  and  Tuacan  coatta.  The  lagoon  fidicriea  are  alio  oT 
great  importance,  more  eapecially  thoae  of  Comacchio,  the  lagoon 
ot  Orbetelk)  and  the  Mate  Piccolo  at  Taranto  Ac  The  deep-iea 
fishing  boats  in  1903  numbered  1368,  with  a  total  iMinueof  16,149; 
100  of  tliese  were  conl-fishing  boata  and  iii  qionge-whing  boats. 

tti^atrial  Progmi- — ^Hk  Industrial  progrm  of  Italy  has  been 
great  since  1880.  Many  articles  fonnerly  imported  are  now 
made  at  home,  and  some  Italian  manufactures  have  begun  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets.  Italy  has  only  unimportant  lignite 
and  anthndte  nines,  but  mter  power  is  abundant  and  has  been 
laigdy  applied  to  induttty,  especially  in  generating  dectricity. 
The  dectric  power  required  for  the  tramways  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  Rome  is  entirely  supplied  by  turbines  situated  at  Tivoli, 
and  this  is  the  case  elMwbm,  and  the  harnessing  ot  this  water- 
power  is  capable  of  veiy  condderable  otension.  A  aign  of 
industtial  devdopment  is  to  be  found  in  the  growing  number  of 
manufacturing  companies,  both  Italian  and  fordgn. 

The  chief  develo|mient  has  taken  place  in  mechanical  industries, 
though  it  haa  alio  been  marked  in  metallurgy.  Sulphur  mining 
M-,*— 1.  supplies  large  industries  of  (ulphur-refining  and  grinding, 
iiffB*!!  "P**  American  catnpetitloB.  Very  little  pig  iron  is 
made,  moat  of  the  iron  ore  bring  exported,  and  iron 
manufactured  conaista  of  old  iron  reamelted.  For  atccl- 
making  foreign  pig  iron  Is  chiefly  used.  Tbe  manufacture  of  itecl 
rails,  carried  on  first  at  Temi  and  afterwards  at  Savona,  began  in 
Italy  in  1&S6.  Tin  has  been  nuuiufacturcd  since  1893.  Lead, 
antimony,  mercury  and  copper  aiv  also  produced.  The  total  salt 
production  in  1903  was  45849^  tons,  of  which  348.313  were  produced 
in  the  government  salt  Mctone*  and  the  rest  in  the  free  aalt-worka 
of  Sicily.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
machineiy;  locomotives,  railway  carriages,  electric  tram-cars,  &c., 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  are  now  largely  made  in  Italv  itscit, 
eqiecially  in  the  north  and  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Naples.  At 
Turin  IM  manufacture  of  motor-cars  has  attained  ^eat  importance 
and  the  F.I.A.T.  (Fabbrica  Italiana  Autotnobili  Tonno)  factory  em- 
ploys 3000  workmen,  while  right  others  employ  3780  amongst  them. 

The  textile  industries,  some  of  which  are  of  ancient  date,  are  among 
tbosc  that  have  most  rapidly  developed.  Handloomsand  unall  ipin- 
j^,^.  ning  establiiiiments  have,  in  the  nlk  industry,  given  place 
tolargeestabllihmeiitiwilhstFamkKima.  Theproduction 
of  raw  nikat  least  triiM  itself  between  1875  and  1900,  and  tbe  value 
of  theailkswevenin  Italy,  estimated  in  1890  to  be  ^£3,300,000,  is  now, 
on  account  of  tbe  developroent  of  the  export  trade,  calculated  to  be 
almost  CaAoojooo.  Lombarriy  (especially  Camo,  Milan  and  Bergamo) , 
Hedmont  and  Venetta  are  ue  chief  silk-producing  regions.  There 
arc  several  public  asaay  offices  in  Italytor  silk;  the  first  in  the  world 
was  established  in  Tnibi  in  1750.  The  cotton  industry  has  also 
rapidly  devtlaped.  Hone  proaucts  not  only  supply  tbe  Italian 
marki't  in  incrcs^ng  degree,  but  find  their  way  into  furci^n  markets. 
While  impartaiion  of  raw  cotton  incci^aaes  imporlLiiion^  ot  cotton 
thread  and  of  cotton  atulTa  have  rapidly  dccre^Md.  The  value  of 
tbe  annual  produce  ot  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  industry, 
which  in  1685  was  calculated  to  be  £7.300.000,  was  in  tgoo,  not- 
withstanding the  fall  In  prices,  about  £i3,ooo,txx>.  The  industry 
is  chioDy  developed  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont  and  LIguri.i;  to  lome 
extent  also  In  Campania.  Vcnclia  and  Tuscany,  and  to  .1  'ess  extent 
In  Lailo  (Rome),  Apulia,  FniilLi.  the  Marches.  Umbrii.  1'  e  Abniui 
and  Sicily.  A  govt  rnnu  nt  ui,i  \  i:!,;  m  IlodI  m,t:  (.■kI.iIjIi  '  '  in  Naples 
in  11506.  A!  in  tho  i.im-  nf  i-.,ti.  n.  Ii.ili.iii  uoDlUn  l.i'  1  arc  coo- 
tjutrinr;  the  home  m,Lil..''t  in  In.  rr  .i-ii;;:  ili^'fii:.  '1  he  in. 1 1  ry  centres 
il'.iilK    ill   I'li'il'ni'n',   I  priA  ini     ul"   Ni,v,irU,  \\-ni  ti.i   i[':OVince  of 

\i>in/.ii,  !,]-,, HIV-  U  l'"^T'.  v).  LomlurLlv  (lirL=..i.u,  Campania 
tt  j^iiuj,  Gonoa.  Umbtia.  the  Marches  and  Rom«.  To  someextent 
the  industry  also  exists  in  Emilia,  Calabria,  Basilicata,  the  Abruxri. 
Sardinia  and  SicUy.  It  has,  however,  a  conpaiativdy  maB  export 
trade. 

Tbe  other  textile  industries  (flax,  |ute,  ftc.)  have  made  ootablc 
progress.  Tbe  jute  industry  is  concentrated  in  a  tew  large  factories, 
which  fmm  18S7  onwards  have  more  than  supplied  the  home  market, 
and  have  bef:un  considerably  to  export. 

Chemical  industries  show  an  output  worth  £3.640,000  in  1903  as 
against  £1.040,000  in  1S93.  The  chief  products  are  sulphuric  acid; 
CbnakmU.  ■"^P't^tc  of  copper,  employed  chiefly  as  a  preventive  of 
certain  maladies  of  the  vine;  carbonate  of^lead,  byper- 
pbonihates  and  chemical  manures;  calcium  carbide:  explonve 
powderi  dynamite  and  other  ca^osivek  niamaccntiGal  iadnitriea. 


[MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES 

as  distingoiibcd  from  those  above  mcoikmcd,  have  kept  pace  with 
the  general  development  of  Italian  activity.  The  principal  product 
is  qumine,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  acquired  great  imponaott, 
owing  to  its  use  as  a  Specific  against  malaria.  Milan  and  Genoa  are 
(he  principal  centres,  and  alio  the  govemmeat  military  pharma- 
ceutical factory  at  Turin.  Other  indiHtrics  of  a  semi-chemical 
character  are  candle-,  aoap-,  ^ue-,  and  perfume-making,  and  the 
preparation  ot  india-rubber.  The  last  named  has  succeeded,  by 
meana  of  the  large  eatabUahmenta  at  Mibn  in  supplying  not  only  the 
whole  Italian  market  but  an  export  trade. 

The  match-making  indnatry  la  aubjcct  to  special  fiacal  conditions. 
In  r907-i903  there  were  319  match  factories  scattered  throughout 
Italy,  but  (-spcci-Tlly  in  Piedmont,  Lombard^  and  Venctia.  Tlw 
numlic-r  li.-is  l>orn  reduced  to  less  than  halt  since  1897  bjr  the  sup- 

fire '^'^ ion  ol  siii.iUer  factories,  while  the  production  has  increased 
n>in  4;.6<)'>  millioiw  to  S9.741  millions. 

1  he  lieeiTiKii-^it^.ir  Industry  has  attained  considerable  proportions 
in  Umbri.i,  iliL'  Marches,  Lazio,  Venetia  and  Piedmont  since  1890. 
In  \^iiii-\^>ii),  5<i7^  tons  were  produced,  while  in  1005  the  figure 
hail  I'l-^  n  ta  The  rise  of  the  industry  has  been  favoured 

b^  pior,,  live  tariff;,  and  by  a  syitem  of  excise  which  allows  a  con- 

SldL'talile  pieinium  manufacturers. 

Alcohol  li.is  unrLreonc  various  oscillations,  according  to  the 
leti-lation  ^uveiiuii;:  distilleries.  In  1871  only  30  hectolitres  were 
pruJateil,  bit  ill  iitSi  the  output  was  318,000  hectcditres,  the 
mii\iniui[i  liiiheno  attained.  Knee  then  special  laws  have  hampered 
develapmeni,  biime  province*,  as  fof  instance  Sardinia,  being  allowed 
to  manuraciuro  fur  iheir  own  consumption  but  not  for  export.  In 
other  parts  the  industry  is  subjected  to  an  almost  pmUbiiive  exdie- 
duty.  The  average  production  is  about  180,000  hectolitres  per 
annum.  Tlwarcatcst  quantity  la  produced  m  Lorabardy,  ncdnont, 
Venctia  and  Tuscany.  Tbe  quantity  of  beer  is  about  the  same, 
the  greater  port  of  the  beer  drunk  bnng  imported  from  Germany, 
while  the  production  of  artificial  mineral  watera  haa  sooiewhat 
decreased.  There  is  a  conuderable  trade  (not  very  large  for  export, 
however)  tn  natural  mineral  waters,  which  are  often  excellent. 

Paper-making  is  highly  developed  in.the  province*  of  Novaia, 
Caserta,  Milan,  Vicenta,  Turin.  Como,  Lncca.  Ancona,  Genua, 
Brescia,  Cunco,  Macerata  and  ^lerno.  Tbe  band-made  paper  at 
Fabriano  is  especially  good. 

Fumlture-making  in  different  stvles  is  carried  on  all  over  Italy, 
especially  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools. 
Each  region  produces  a  special  ty^,  Venetia  turning  out  imitations 
of  16th- and  17th-centun' styles,  Tu  Kan  y  the  15th-century  or  cinque- 
cento  style,  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces  the  Pomptian  style. 
Furniture  and  cabinet-malting  in  great  factoriei  are  carried  on 
particularly  in  Lorabardy  and  l^edmont.  Bent-wood  factories  have 
been  estabfiihed  in  Venetia  and  Liguria. 

A  characteristic  Italian  industry  is  that  of  straw-plaiting  for 
hat-making^  which  is  carried  on  principally  in  Tuicanv,  in  the 
district  ot  Fcrmo,  in  tbe  Alpine  villa^  of  the  province  of  Viccnia, 
and  in  some  communes  of  the  province  ot  Mesrina.  The  plaliing 
is  done  by  country  women,  while  the  hats  are  made  up  in  factories. 
Both  plaits  and  hats  are  largely  exported. 

Tobacco  it  entirely  a  government  monopoly:  the  total  amount 
manufactured  in  I90»-'I9Q3  was  16,599  tons— a  fairly  constant  figure. 
The  finest  glass  is  made  In  Tuscany  and  Venctia;  Venetian  ghss 
is  often  cdourcd  and  of  artistic  form. 

In  the  various  ceran^  arts  Italy  was  once  unrivalled,  but  the 
ancient  tradition  for  a  long  time  KM  its  primeval  impulse.  The 
works  at  Vinovo,  which  had  fame  in  the  18th  century,  ^MMk 
came  to  an  untimely  cud  in  1830;  thoK  of  Castelii  (in  tod^T 
the  Abniiri),  which  have  been  revived,  were  supplanted 
by  Charles  lll.'s  establishment  at  Capodlmontc,  1750, 
which  after  producing  articles  of  surprising  execution  was  ckMed 
before  the  eiuj  of  tbe  century.  The  first  place  now  belongs  to  the 
Delia  Doccia  works  at  Florence.  Founded  in  1735  by  the  mare^uia 
Cario  Ginori,  they  maintained  a  reputation  ot  tbe  very  highest  kind 
down  to  about  18G0;  but  aince  then  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
their  younger  rivals  in  other  lands.  They  silll,  however,  are  com- 
mercially successful.  Other  cities  where  tne  ceramic  industries  keep 
their  ground  are  I^esoro,  Gubbio,  Facnza  (whose  name  long  a^o 
became  the  distinctive  term  for  the  finer  hind  <A  potier'i  work  in 
France,  faUtue),  Savona  and  Albissola,  Turin,  Mondovi,  Cuneo, 
Casiellamonte,  Milan,  Brescia,  Sassuc^,  Imola,  Rimini,  Perugia, 
Castelii,  Ac.  In  all  diese  the  older  styles,  by  which  these  places 
became  famous  in  the  i6th-i8th  centuries,  have  been  revived.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  production  of  the  finer  wares  amounts 
on  the  average  to  £400,000  per  annum.  The  ruder  branches  of  the 
art — the  mafung  of  tilea  and  common  wares — are  pretty  generally 
diffused. 

The  jeweller's  art  received  lar^e  encouragement  in  a  country 
which  had  so  many  independent  courts;  but  nowhere  has  It  altslncd 
a  fuller  development  than  at  Rome.  A  vast  variety  of  trinkets — in 
coral,  glass,  lava.  Sc.— is  exponed  from  Italy,  or  carried  away  by 
the  annual  host  of  tourists.  The  copying  of  tne  paintings  of  the  old 
mastera  is  becoming  an  art  industry  of  no  small  mercantile  import- 
ance in  some  ot  the  larger  rifles. 

The  prtxluction  of  mosaics  is  an  industry  still  carried  on  with 
mnch  suGceaa  in  Italy,  which  indeed  ranks  exceedingly  high  ia  the 
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deputment.  The  neat  wflrfci  of  tk  Vatinn  are  opcdallv  (amou* 
(nwfe than  17.000 Aidact ttoti aie emf4o)ml  In tb^rnoooction*), 
and  there  are  maoy  other  ertaUiihnwnU  10  Rome.  Tm  Florentjn* 
BKMaica  are  pertupa  better  known  abiwl;  they  are  compoaed  «f 
larger  picsn  than  the  Roman.  Thorn  of  the  Venetian  «vHs  art 
ptwartable  for  the  boMncM  of  thetr  colouriag.  ThenbaMadency 
toMarda  the  foaterii^  of  feraiidao  boflW  IndwitrtM  ktM  luaklug, 
linett-wnving, 

CamlitiM  of  Ike  Workini  Oasm.—'Tbt  condition  of  the 
Dumeroas  asricnltunl  labourers  (who  constitute  ooe-thlid  of  the 
population)  is,  except  in  some  tc(ions,  bard,  and  in  placet 
aboolutciy  misenble.  Much  light  was  thrown  t^KHitbeirpoidtiott 
1^  tbe  acricultural  inquiry  (ituJutsia  atrarta)  completed  In  18S4. 
The  Urge  numben  of  emigrants,  who  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
rural  clanei,  furnish  another  proof  of  poverty.  The  terms  of 
agimrian  coiuncts  and  leases  (ewept  In  districts -wbeie  meuadria 
prevails  in  iuessential  fom),  are  in  many  regions  disadvantageous 
to  the  labourers,  who  suffer  from  the  «mf  *f™  to  pmida 
guarantees  for  payment  of  rent,  for  repayment  of  seed  corn  and 
for  the  division  <rf  products. 

It  was  only  at  the  cloae  of  tbe  19th  eentury  that  the  true  cbuh 
ef  malaria — tbe  coovcyance  of  tbe  infection  by  tbe  bite  of  tbe 
AmppUtS  cJariga — wa«  dUcovercd.  This  moaqulto  does 
not  a*  a  rule  enier  the  larse  towiu;  but  tow-lying  const 
dittricts  and  iltdnined  piains  are  capeciaily  Hibject  to  ft.  Much 
has  biea  done  in  beeping  out  the  Insect*  by  fine  wire  netting  placed 
on  the  windows  and  the  doon  of  houses,  espedaUy  in  tbe  railway- 
men's  cottagea.  In  igos  tbe  state  took  up  tbe  sale  of  qidaine  at  a 
low  price,  mannfartunag  it  at  the  ceatral  mtUtary  ^larmaceutkal 
hbontoiy  at  Ttuia.  Staustics  show  tbe  dUfcfenee  piwlnoad  by 


flmmSalYtu. 

Paunds  of 
quinine  sold. 

Deaths  by 
Hshria. 

1901-1909 
1907-1903 

1903-  1904 

1904-  1905 

1905-  1906 

1906-  1907 

4.93a 
"5fl'5 
30.950 
4>.ii» 
45.591 

I3J5« 
9.908 
8.313 
8.S01 
7I838 
4.875 

The  profit  made  by  the  itatc,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  a 
necial  fund  (or  meana  "g«'"H  malaria,  amounted  in  these 
five  vcacs  to  X4I.759.  It  has  been  established  that  two  3-]pain 
putillca  a  day  are  a  sufficient  praphvlactic:  and  the  proprietors 
of  malarious  estates  and  contractors  lor  public  works  in  malaTioui 
dtrtricia  are  bound  by  law  to  provide  suffident  quinine  for  tb«r 
wt«1unen,  death  for  want  of  this  precaution  coming  under  the  pro- 
vUioQs  of  the  vorkmeit's  compenaatioa  act.  Much  has  also  been, 
tbough  much  Tcmaina  to  be,  done  in  the  way  of  towtftawMeta,  iu. 
proper  drainagt  and  improvement  of  the  (generally  (sctO^  hn^fyiag 
•nd  hitherto  malarious  plains. 

In  Venecia  the  lives  of  tbe  small  praprieton  and  of  the  Balaried 
pcuantB  arc  often  extremely  miserable.  There  and  in  Lombaidy  the 
discaae  known  aa  pdlapm  is  most  widely  diffused.  The  diMsa  is 
deetapoiaoMfngbymiBixs^niMnspnidiicsdbydetefloratedmeise, 
and  caa  be  combated  by  cam  in  ripeniM,  drying  and  itoring  the 
naizc.  The  most  recent  statistics  show  the  disease  to  be  dlmmisb- 
iog.  Wbcrces  in  iSai  there  mere  104<067  (i6>ao  per  1000}  peaaanU 
adbcted  by  the  disease,  in  1899  there  were  only  71,603  (10-30  per 
1000}  pearentfc  with  a  marimnm  of  39,883  (34-3>  per  1000)  peaaanta 
in  Veoetia,  and  19,557  (la-oo  per  1000)  peaaanU  in  Lombardy.  Ihe 
dKTeare  of  tbe  disease  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  made  to  combat 
it,  ia  the  form  of  qxdal  hospital*  or  pdlapatari,  ectmomic  Idtchena, 
luial  bahtfies  and  malxe-drying  (stablobments.  A  bill  for  the 
better  prevention  of  pdlagra  was  iatradnced  in  the  spring  of  1903. 
Tbe  deaths  from  it  drofiped  ia  that  year  to  3376,  boas  3^14  la  the 
previous  year  end  3788  in  1900. 

la  Uguna,  cm  acowot  of  the  oompantive  rarity  of  large  estates, 
^ricuUtiral  labourers  are  in  a  better  condition.  Men  earn  between 
]«.  3d.  and  s*.  id.  a  day,  and  women  from  jd.  to  8d.  In  Emilia 
tbe  day  taboutere,  known  aa  JisMtigali,  cam,  on  the  contrary,  low 
wagea,  out  of  which  they  have  to  provide  (or  abdter  and  to  uy  by 
■MDething  against  unemployment.  Tbdr  condition  Is  miserable. 
I*  Tescany,  however,  the  prevalence  of  nMsssdris,  pnperiy  so 
"Ht4,  baa  raised  the  taboinera'  positloa.  Yet  in  some  Tuscan 
trovinces^  as,  (or  instance,  that  of  GroMCto,  iriwre  malaria  rages, 
ubotners  are  ornnised  in  gang*  under  "  corporals,"  who  undertake 
fairvcst  work.  They  are  povertystrickea,  and  easily  fall  victims 
to  fever.  In  the  Abruni  and  in  Apulia  both  regular  and  im^lar 
'workmen  are  engaged  by  the  year.  The  raroferf  ormroicif)  (tactor*) 
mive  £40  a  year,  with  a  shdu  interest  in  tbe  profit*;  the  stock- 
'  earn  ia  money  and  kind  £13;  the  muleteers  and  under- 
—  batwaaa  0  •»  ^B.  ftm  Snwood.  Imad  and  oil; 


imgnlar  workmen  have  even  lower  wages,  with  a  daily  distribotkm 
of  breed,  salt  and  aH  In  Campania  and  C^abria  the  civaieft  and 
mmmH  earn,  in  money  and  kind,  about  £ia  a  year;  cowmen, 
shepherds  and  muleteers  about  £10:  hiegular  workmen  are  paki 
fraoi  aid.  to  la.  Sd.  per  iay,  but  only  find  employment,  on  aa 
awmaB,  »iiihyBjBtheycBr.  The  condition  of  Skdlian  labounn 
Is  also  adsenblsb  The  bu«e  stent  of  tbe  lalifMt.  or  large  estatea, 
often  results  in  their  baaa  left  hi  the  han&  of  BtNculators,  who 
ceqploit  both  workmen  and  UntCfs  with  usury  that  the  latter 
are  often  compelled,  at  tbe  end  of  a  scanty  year.  10  hand  over  their 
crops  to  the  usurers  before  harvasL  In  S*-*'"*!!  wsge-camen  are 
paid  lod.  a  day,  with  free  abetter  and  an  eltotntewt  for  private 
cultivation.  Irregular  adult  workmen  cam  between  rad.  and  is.  yL. 
and  boys  from  «d.  to  lod.  a  day.  Woodcuttsra  and  viae-wattnn, 
however,  sometimes  earn  aa  much  as  u.  a  day. 

Tbe  peasants  somesrhat  rardy  UN  ammal  food— 4hls  b  ANSI  larfdy 
used  hi  Sardinia  and  least  in  Sicily— bread  and  polnta  or  macared 
and  vegetables  being  tbe  auplc  diet.  Wine  is  the  prevailii«  drink, 

Tbe  condition  of  the  woHunen  employed  in  manufactures  hat 
tnmraved  during  recent  ycaiB.  Wafea  are  higher,  tbe  cott  of  the 
pione  nect  ■erics  of  lUe  Is,  as  a  nile,  lower,  tbou^  Uxation  on 
tome  of  them  b  stOt  enmnous;  so  that  the  remunrration  of 
work  has  iminovcd.  Taking  Into  account  the  variations  in  wages 
and  in  the  i»ke  tS  wheat,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  nquidte  to  earn  a  sum  equal  to  tbe  price  tk 
a  cwt.  of  lAeat  Cell  from  183  in  1S71  to  73  In  1894.  Li 
189B  it  was  105,  on  account  of  tbe  rise  in  the  price  td  wbut,  and 
dnce  then  up  till  1901  it  OBciUated  between  105  and  95. 

Wages  have  risen  bOm  9a-6  centimes  per  hour  <on  an  avenge) 
to  36-3  centimes,  but  not  In  all  industries.  In  the  mlmng  and 
sraollen  faiduBtriM  they  have  fallen,  but  have  increased  in  mechai^l, 
chemical,  silk  and  cotton  industries.  Wages  vary  greatly  In  different 
parts  of  Italy,  according  to  the  cost  of  the  necosaries  of  lllt^  the 


men,  ana  though  their  wages  have  also  increased,  the  tire  has  been 
slighter  tbaa  In  the  caw  of  men.  In  some  tradce,  for  insUnre  tbe 
silk  trsde,  women  cam  little  more  than  lod.  a  day,  and,  (or  sooM 
cUsses  of  work,  aa  little  aa  ■ji.  and  M,  The  genoal  hnprovement 
in  sanitation  has  led  to  a  concspondmg  Invrovement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  tbe  working  clame*.  though  much  still  remans  to  be  done, 
espedally  in  the  •outh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  genmlly  the  case 
that  even  In  the  most  unpnmiiiiiv  Inn  the  bedding  is  dean. 

The  number      industria]  strikes  has  risen  from  year  to  yeafi 
although,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  persons  involved  la 
soma  of  them,  the  rire  In  the  number  of  striken  baa  not 
always  corrcqxmded  to  the  number  of  strikes.  Duiiog 
the  years  1900  and  1901  strikes  were  increasingly  numeroos,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  growth  of  Sodatiat  and  working«laaa  ornniiationa. 

The  neatest  proportion  of  strike*  takes  place  in  northern  Italy, 
especially  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  where  manufacturing  industries 
are  moat  developed.  Textile,  building  and  mining  Industrie*  show 
tbe  highest  percentage  of  strikes,  since  they  give  employment  to 
laree  munben  of  men  conoentiatcd  in  single  localities.  Anicultural 
strikes,  thovgh  ^ss  frequent  than  those  in  manbfactimng  industries, 
haw  spedal  Importance  ia  Italy.  They  are  most  common  In  the 


mw-HiMwu  twuiunB  vi  unuunuuf  aiiu  ^DUlia.  amORg  wum 

Socialist  orgai^iioos  are  wideqxead.  Snce  tool  there  have  been, 
more  than  Mice,  general  strikes  at  Milan  and  dsowhere,  and  oaa  la 
tbe  autumn  of  1903  caused  great  iacooveoience  thnagbont  the 

country,  and  led  to  no  effective  result- 

Althoii^  in  some  industrial  centres  the  worktng-dsss  movement 
ha*  assumed  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  other  countries,  there 
is  no  general  working-daN  or^mntion  com^table  to  the  English 
trade  unions,  Hutiul  benefit  and  cooperative  societies  serve  tbe 

Krpose  of  working-class  defence  or  offence  against  the  emptOTcr^ 
i893,.after  many  vicistitudcs,  the  Italian  Socialist  L«bcwr  I^rty 
was  founded,  and  has  now  become  the  Italian  Socialist  Psrty,  in 
vdiich  tbe  majority  of  Italian  workmen  enrol  themselves.  Printera 


mlssimis  of  arbitration  in  case  of  strikes.  Th^  act  also  as  emiriov- 
nent  bureaux,  and  are  often  centres  of  political  propannda.  At 
present  such  "  chainbcn  "  caist  in  many  Italian  dties,  while  "leagues 
of  Improvement,"  or  of  "  resistance."  are  rajMdly  spreading  in  the 
countnr districts.  InmsnycaacstbeacUonof theseoiganisationahaa 
provea.  at  least  temporanly.  advantaKcous  to  tbr  working  ctssse*.  - 
Labour  legialation  is  backward  in  Italy,  on  account  m  the  late 
devdopment  of  manufacturing  Industry  and  of  woridng-daM 
orgaiUsatiMt.  On  the  17th  of  April  1B98  a  species  of  Emiuoyera' 
Llst^ity  Act  compelled  employers  of  more  than  five  srorkmoi  ia 
certain  indnatries  to  insure  their  employees  against  accidents. 
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On  the  17th  of  July  180S  a  national  fund  for  the  {iminnceof  workmen 
■gaintt  lUneu  and  old  age  wai  founded  by  law  on  the  printiple  of 
optional  rcgiitraiion.  In  addition  to  an  initial  endowment  by  the 
■tate,  part  oi  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  i*  furnished  in  various 
form*  Dy  the  state  (i»incipatly  by  making  over  a  proportion  of  the 
profitt  M  the  Post  Office  bavings  Bank),  and  [»rt  by  the  premiums 
of  the  workmen-  The  minimum  annual  premium  is  six  liie  for  an 
annuity  of  one  lira  per  day  at  the  ige  of  sixty,  and  insurance  against 
nckness.  The  low  level  of  wages  in  many  trade*  and  the  jealouuea 
of  the  "  Chambers  of  Labour  "  and  other  working-daM  orpuuntiona 
impede  rapid  development. 

A  law  came  into  opmtion  in  February  190S,  according  to  whkh 
a  weekly  day  of  leat  (with  few  exceptions) was  established  on  Sunday 
in  every  case  in  which  it  was  poMibUi  ana  otherwise  upon  some  other 
day  oi  ihe  week. 

The  French  institution  of  Prudiommes  was  introduced  into  Italy 
In  1893,  under  the  name  of  CeUep  di  Prahmn.  The  institution  haia 
not  attained  (Teat  vogue.  Most  of  the  colleges  deal  wiih  matters 
affecting  textile  and  mechanical  industries.  Each  "  college "  is 
foundecT by  royal  decree,  and  consists  of  a  president,  with  not  fewer 
than  ten  and  not  more  than  twenty  members.  A  conciliation 
bureau  and  a  jury  are  elected  to  deal  with  disputes  concerning  wages, 
hours  of  work,  labour  contracts,  Ac,  and  have  power  to  settle  the 
disputes,  without  appeal,  whenever  the  amouota  involved  do  not 
exceed  £a. 

Provident  institutions  have  considerably  developed  Is  Italy 
..  ,  under  the  forms  of  savings  banks,  assurance  companiei 
^^jJJ^  and  mutual  benefit  societies.  Besides  the  Post  Office 
tiamt.  Savings  Bank  and  the  ordinary  savings  banks,  many 
co-operative  credit  societies  and  ordinary  credit  banks 
nceive  deposits  of  savings. 

The  greatest  number  of  savlnn  banks  odsti  la  Lombardy; 
Piedmont  and  Venetia  come  next.  Campania  hold*  the  Brst  place  in 
the  south,  moM  <rf  the  savings  of  that  region  being  deposited  in  the 
provident  Institution*  of  Naples.  In  Liguria  and  Sardinia  the  habit 
of  thrift  is  lea*  i^eveloped.  Assurance  sodetie*  in  Italy  are  subject 
to  the  general  dispositions  of  the  commercial  code  regarding  com- 
mercial companies.  Mutual  benefit  locietie*  have  increased  rapidly, 
both  because  their  advantages  have  been  apmciated,  and  becauie, 
until  recently,  the  state  had  taken  no  steps  directly  to  insure  work- 
men against  ilinf  ■*  The  present  Italian  mutual  benefit  societies 
resemble  the  ancient  beneficent  corporation*,  of  which  in  some 
respects  they  may  be  considered  a  continuation.  The  societies 
rcquiie  govenunent  recognition  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  legal  rights. 
The  state  (law  of  the  ISth  of  April  1896)  imposed  thi*  condition  in 
order  to  determine  exactly  the  aims  of  the  societies,  and,  while 
allowing  then  to  give  help  to  their  sick,  oM  or  (ccMc  members,  or 
aid  thefamilie*  of  deceased  members,  to  forbid  them  to  pay  old-aie 

B^nnons,  lest  they  assumed  burdens  beyond  thdr  6nancial  strength, 
evertbelos,  the  majority  of  societies  have  not  sought  recognition, 
bdnf  auqiidou*  of  fiscal  *tatc  interventioa. 

Co-operation,  for  the  various  puipoMS  of  credit,  distribution, 
production  and  labour,  has  attained  great  development  in  Italy. 

Credit  coH>peration  is  represented  by  a  special  type 
of  association  known  as  People's  Banks  (Baiuke 
Popolm).  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  su[q>orted  by 
workmen  or  peasants,  but  rather  by  small  tradespeople,  manu- 
facturers and  farmers.  They  perform  a  useful  function  in 
protecting  their  clients  from  the  crud  usury  which  prevails, 
especially  in  the  south.  A  recent  form  of  co-operative  credit 
banks  arc  the  Catte  Rurali  or  rural  banks,  on  the  Rafleisen' 
system,  which  lend  money  to  peasants  and  small  proprietors 
out  of  capital  obtained  on  credit  or  by  gift.  These  Joans  are 
made  on  personal  security,  but  the  members  of  the  bank-do 
not  contribute  any  quota  of  the  capital,  though  their  liability 
is  unlimited  in  case  of  loss.  They  tie  «-q>rrially  widespread  in 
Lombardy  and  Venetia. 

Distributive  co-operation  tsconfined  almost  cntSrely  to  Red mont, 
LiEuria,  Lombardy,  Venetia.  Emilia  and  Tuscany,  and  is  practically 
unknown  in  Basilicata,  the  Abruxsi  and  Sardinia. 

Co-operative  dairies  are  numerous.  They  have,  however,  much 
decreased  in  number  since  1S89.  More  numerousare  the  agricultural 
and  vitiniltufal  co-operative  societies,  which  have  largely  increased  in 
number.  They  are  to  be  found  mainly  In  the  fertile  plains  of  north 
Italy,  where  they  enjoy  considerable  success,  removing  the  cause  of 
labour  troubles  ancl  strike*,  and  providing  for  cultivation  on  a 
Bullidently  large  scale.  The  ridiat,  however,  of  the  oo-operative 
•odrties,  though  few  in  number,  are  those  for  the  production  of 
electricity,  for  textile  industries  and  for  ceramic  ana  ^aw  manu- 
facture*. 

Co-ofwration  in  general  U  most  widdy  diffused,  in  proportion  to 
population,  ia  central  Italy;  less  so  in  northern  Italy,  and  inucb 
leas  ao  in  tl«  south  and  the  island*.  Uthu*appeanthatco-operatioa 


flourishes  most  in  the  districts  in  which  the  mamtria  lystap  has 

been  prevalent. 

Xdiiww.— The  first  railway  in  luly,  a  line  16  m-  long  from  Naples 
to  CaiteUammare,  wa*  opened  in  1B40.  By  iSSi  there  were  som« 
5500  m.  open,  in  iSoi  some  800a  m.,  white  in  1901  the  total  length 
waa  9317  m.  In  July  190s  all  the  pnncipal  line*,  which  had  been 
coostrticted  bv  the  state,  but  had  been  since  iSSj  let  out  to  three 
companies  (Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  Sicilian),  were  taken  over  by 
the  state:  their  lei^th  amounted  in  1001  to  6147  m.,  and  in  1907 
to  Baaa  m.  The  minor  lines  (many  of  them  narrow  Eauge)  remain  in 
the  hands  of  private  companies.  The  total  terigiTi,  including  the 
Sardinian  railways,  was  10,368  m.  in  1907.  The  «taie.  in  taking  over 
the  railways,  did  not  exerciae  suflidcnt  caie  to  >cc  that  the  tines  and 
the  rolling  stock  were  kept  up  to  a  proper  state  of  efficiency  and 
adequacy  for  the  work  they  had  to  perform;  whitu  the  step  itself 
was  takei^  some  what  hastily-  The  rcBult  wa*  thai  for  the  first  two 
year*  of  oate  administration  the  service  was  distinctly  bad,  and  the 
lack  of  good*  truck*  at  the  ports  was  especially  felt.  A  capital 
expenditure  of  £4,000,000  annually  was  decided  on  to  bring  the  lines 
up  to  the  necatary  state  of  efficiency  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  traffic.  It  was  estimated  in  1906  that  this  would 
have  to  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  a  further  total 
expenditure  of  £14.000,000  on  new  lines. 

Comparing  the  state  of  things  in  1901  with  that  of  iSSi,  for  the 
whole  country,  we  find  the  passencer  and  goods  traffic  almost 
doubled  (except  the  cattle  traffic),  the  capiuf  expenditure  almost 
doubled,  the  working  expenses  per  miie  almost  imperceptibly 
increaaed,  and  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  slightly  lower.  The 
fmonnd  had  increased  from  70.568  to  108,690.  The  construction 
of  numerou*  unremuncrative  lines,  and  the  free  granting  of  con- 
oessiona  to  government  and  other  employee*  (and  also  of  cheap 
ticket*  on  *pecial  occasion*  for  tonpnaet,  &c..  in  various  towns, 
irithout  strict  inquiry  into  the  qualification*  of  the  claimants)  will 
account  for  the  failure  to  realiie  a  higher  profit.  The  (arcs  (in  slow 
trains,  with  the  addition  of  10%  lor  expense*)  arc:  ist  class,  i  Ssd.; 
ind,  I -lA- :  3rd,  o-735d.  per  mile.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
reductions  for  distances  over  93  m.,  on  a  scale  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance. 

The  taking  over  of  the  main  lines  by  the  stale  has  of  course 
produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  financial  situation  of  the 
railways.  The  state  incurred  m  this  connexion  a  liability  of  some 
£10,000,000,  of  which  about  £16,000,000  represented  the  rolling 
stock.  The  state  has  considerably  improved  thecnGincs  and  passenger 
carriages.  The  capital  value  of  the  whole  of  the  lines,  tolling  stock, 
&c.,  for  190B-1909  was  calculated  ^proximately  at  £344,161,400, 
and  the  i>rolil*  at  £5,795.019,  or  3-3 %. 

Milan  is  the  most  important  railway  centre  in  the  country,  and 
is  followed  by  Turin,  Genoa,  Verona,  Bologna,  Rome,  Naples.  Lom- 
turdy  and  Piedmont  are  much  better  provided  with  railways  in 
proportion  to  their  arta  tfr.Tn  iny  other  parr?  of  Italy;  next  come 
Venetia,  rniili.i  and  the  immedijio  oiivimna  of  Naples. 

The  iwrilicrn  frontier  i»  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Ventim^b.i  bv  the  Col  di  Tcnd,\,  the  Mont  Ccni*  line  from  Turin 
to  Modanc  (the  tunnel  is  7  m.  in  length),  the  Slmplon  tine  (tunnel 
It  m.  in  Icnfiih)  from  Domodoswila  to  BHruc,  the  St  Gotthaid  from 
Milan  to  C)ii.is»o  (the  lunncl  ia  cnlircly  in  Swiss  territory),  the 
Brenner  (rum  Verona  to  Trent,  the  line  from  Udine  to  Tarvis  and 
the  line  from  Venice  to  Tricst  by  the  Adriatic  coast.  Besides  these 
intcmation.il  lines  the  most  important  arc  tho«e  from  Milan  to  Turin 
(via  Verct'Ui  .md  via  Atcsaandna),  to  Genoa  via  Tortona.  to  Bologna 
via  Parm.i  ^nd  Mudena.  to  Verona,  and  the  shorter  lines  to  the 
district  of  the  bkes  of  Lombardy;  Irom  Turin  to  Genoa  via  Savona 
and  via  Alessandria;  from  Genoa  to  Savona  and  Vcntimigtia  along 
the  Rivter.t.  and  along  the  south-west  cwist  of  Italy,  via  Sarzana 
(wheitce  a  line  runs  to  Parma)  to  Piu  (whencv  lines  run  to  Pist<Ha 
and  Florence)  and  Rome;  from  Verona  to  Moilana,  and  to  Venice 
via  Paduri:  ir<.'iii  IVilo^na  to  Padua,  to  Rimmi  (and  thence  along 
the  north-i..ist  coast  via  Ancuna,  CaiielUmmare  Adriatico  and 
Foggia  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto),  and  to  Florence  and  Rome;  from 
Rome  to  Ancona,  to  Castellammare  Adriatico  and  to  Naple*;  from 
Nante*  to  Fovgia,  via  Mctaponto  (with  a  junction  for  Rcfgio  di 
C^tiria).  to  Brindisi  and  to  Reggio  di  Calabria.  (For  the  Sicilian 
and  Sardinian  linca,  see  Sicily  and  Sakdinia-)  The  speed  of  tho 
trains  is  not  high,  nor  are  the  runs  without  stoppage  lon^  a*  a  rule. 
One  of  the  fastest  runs  is  from  Rome  to  Orte,  53-40  m.  in  69  min., 
or  45-40  m.  vef  hour,  but  this  i*  a  double  line  with  tittle  traffic. 
The  low  speed  leduces  the  potentiality  of  the  lines.  The  insufficiency 
ol  rolling  stock,  and  especiaUy  of  goods  wagons,  is  mainly  caused 
by  delays  in  "  handling  traffic  consequent  on  this  or  otbo-  causes, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  great  lennh  of  the  single  lines 
south  of  Rome.  It  i*  thus  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  provide  truck* 
for  a  sudden  emergency,  a.g.  the  vintage  season;  ancf  in  1905-1907 
complaint*  were  rnanv,  whih  the  seaports  were  continually  snort  m 
truck*.  Thi*  led  to  aeGdencie*  In  the  *upfdy  of  coal  to  the  manu- 
facturing centres,  and  to  some  diveruon  elaewheie  of  shipping. 

SIMM  and  EUclrie  Tramieayi. — Tramways  with  mechanical 
traction  have  developed  rapidly.  Between  1S75,  when  the  first  line 
wa*  opened,  and  looi,  the  lei^th  of  the  lines  grew  to  iSfo  m.  of 
steam  and  370  m.  of  electric  tramway*.  Thew  lines  exist  pnndpally 
in  Lombardy  (especially  la  the  province  of  Milan),  in  IHedinonC 
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e^wcially  in  the  puMaee  of  .Turin,  and  in  other 
and  centnl  Italy.  In  the  MMith  tbey  are  rare,  qb  account  partly  of 
the  raountainaui  chancier  of  the  countnr,  and  pwthr  of  the  maty 
of  traAc  AHtiieiinpartaBt  towiM  of  Italy  arc  proviaedwUhiBUriial 
dccttk  OuawM,  wmiIv  with  ovcihfd  wires. 

Comocr^MW  have  bwa  imtly  cxtcBded  in  madcra  time*, 
althoMgb  tbtir  ntio  to  mm  vwiea  in  diflenat  loolitiefc   In  north 


the  aowth,  where  enccuily  m  Calabria,  maay  villafea  are  inac- 
ccanble  by  raad  and  havo  oaly  footpathi  lending  to  etm.  By  the 
net  of  1903  the  Mate  coatributen  haS  and  Uw  pra^oot  n  qtinner  of 
the  ooK  of  road»  cowcting  oommunes  with  tbc  acamt  railway 
antion*  or  laadiBf  placea. 

/n(Mf  JITMifii^— Nai^ble  canal*  had  in  1B86  a  tou)  length  of 
about  653  m.;  th«y  ai«  principally  ntuatcd  in  Piednionl.  Lombardy 
and  Venetia,  and  are  Uiiu  practically  confined  to  the  Po  batin. 
Canab  tend  from  Milan  to  tbe  Ticino,  Adda  and  Po.  The  Po  i*  itwlf 
navisabte  from  Turin  downwards,  bat  through  it>  delta  it  ian  sandy 
that  cannlB  are  pfefcned,  the  Fq  di  Volano  aad  the  B»  di  PriBaro  on 
the  ti^t,  and  the  Canale  Bianco  am  tbs  kft.  Thn  total  iMCtb  of 
nBTipble  riven  it  967  m. 

FnU.  TtUrrapks  and  TeUpkonti.—Tht  number  of  port  office* 
Cnehtding  ftlUttark,  or  odlecting  offices,  which  are  npidly  beioB 
tfininateo^  increaaed  from  aaoo  in  1863 10483^  In  1S81, 6700  in  1891 
aod  8817  in  1904.  In  ^te  of  a  larBe  incrcaM  in  the  noinber  of 
Iciten  and  post  cnrda  (Le.  nenriy  10  per  inhabitant  per  annum  in 
1904,  aa  acaimt  5-6^  in  18B8)  the  nvcnMPB  is  considenbly  below 
that  of  nost  other  European  countries.  The  number  of  atate  tele- 
Eiaph  oAces  was  4603.  o(  other  offices  (railvay  and  tnunway  Rations, 
which  accept  private  idMnms  for  tnnnnissioa)  1930.  The 
telcphooe  intent  b fonAfrnMy  Jevdoped;  ia  1904,  9a  tirfaaa and 
66  later  -  atbaB  systcnw  cnrted.  Thn  wen  installod  by  private 
eompanies,  bat  have  been  taken  over  by  the  state.  iDtematiooal 
ooountinicntion  between  Rome  and  Paris,  and  Italy  and  Swiuerland 
also  exists.  The  pntcd  poet  and  money  order  services  have  Iv^y 
increased  vnce  18S7-18W,  the  number  of  parcels  havii^  alniort 
doubled  (tboee  tor  abroad  are  more  than  treUed),  while  tbe  number 
cf  money  oidcn  imued  is  treUed  and  their  value  doubled  (about 
j40,oao>)oo).  The  vaiuc  of  tbe  foretfn  orden  paid  in  Italy  increased 
from  ftaSojooo  to  £3^.000— owing  to  the  tncraue  of'enUKntioQ 
and  of  the  savings  sent  nome  by  emignats. 

At  tbe  end  of  1907  Italy  was  anwog  tbe  few  ctMintrie*  that  had  not 
adapted  the  reduction  of  postage  sanctioned  at  the  Postal  Union 
congresn,  bdd  in  Rome  in  1906,  by  which  tbe  rate*  became  a}d.  fM 
tbe  fast  €*.,  and  lid.  per  oa.  afterwards.  The  internal  nte  u  15c. 
dliDptf  los.;  post-caidsioc  (id.},  reply  ISO.  On  the  other  hand, 
letten  within  the  postal  district  are  only  gc.  fid.}  per  f  oz.  Printed 
matteriaac  (Id.)persogramffltn(ilaa.).  The  regulations  provide 
that  if  then  is  a  greater  weight  of  conespoodence  (including  book- 
packets)  than  I)  ft  for  any  mdividual  by  any  one  ddivety,  notice 
ibaO  be  pYKD  him  that  it  u  lyii^  at  the  peat  office,  be  beug  then 
obliged  to  amnge  for  tetchiug  it.  Letters  iuured  for  a  fiied  sum 
are  not  delivered  oodcr  any  cvcnmMancai. 

Mooey  order  cards  are  my  cowTtnieoC  and  duap  (up  to  10  lire 
[8s.]  for  10c  |id.D,  as  tbey  need  ant  be  enclosed  la  a  tetter,  while  a 
short  private  message  can  be  written  on  tbem.  Owing  to  the  com* 
oaiatmJy  nnaB  amoont  of  letteia.  It  b  foood  powble  to  have  a 
travelling  past  onca  on  all  principal  trains  (while  almost  every  train 
has  a  trawdfing  eartcr,  for  iritom  a  conpartnwot  b  teoerved)  sritlMut 
a  bie  fee  being  esactcd  in  either  case,  in  tbe  prindpal  towns  letten 
any  be  posted  in  special  boxes  at  tbe  bead  office  jnrt  before  tbe 
departure  o<  any  given  mail  train,  and  are  conveyed  direct  to  the 
travellinf  post  office.  Another  convenient  atnngement  b  the 
provisioa  of  letter-boacs  oa  electric  tnuncan  in  sooie  dtiea. 

UtrcamhU  Matimt. — Detweeu  tbe  yean  1S81  and  1905  the  number 
«f  ships  einered  and  cleaied  at  Italian  pons  decreased  slightly 
(119.598  in  1S81  and  108,73710  1905),  while  tbeir  anregate  tonnage 
iocreaied  (32,070,704  in  1881  and  80,783,030  in  1905).  Inthemovr- 
nent  of  riuj^a^,  trade  with  foiBgn  countries  prevails  (especially  as 
regards  arrrrals]  over  tnde  between  Italian  pons.  Most  of  the 
nrrtbandiae  ana  pawengers  bound  for  and  hailing  from  forrign  port* 
tail  nnder  foreign  flags.  Smilarty.  foreign  vessris  prevail  over 
ItaEan  VBsnelt  in  regard  to  goods  embarked.  European  countries 
absDrb  the  greater  part  of  Italbn  sea-borne  tnde,  whereas  nio*t  of 
the  inas  im  I  traffic  goes  to  North  aod  South  America.  The  substi- 
Inioa  of  steamships  lor  sailing  vessels  has  brought  about  a  diminu* 
tioo  in  the  number  of  veiseb  bdongiitg  to  the  Italian  mercantik 
•lajiae,  whether  employrd  in  tbe  cooiting  trade,  the  fisheries  or  in 
traffic  on  tbe  high  seas.   Thus: — 


Vear. 

Total 
No.  of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing  Vesaeb. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

(Net). 

Number. 

Tonnage 
(Netj: 

1881 
1909 

176 
513 

93^ 
4fia^S9 

7*39 

895  JS9 
570455 

Among  tbe  stMiBcrs  the  increase  has  chiefly  taken  place  In  vemeb 
of  more  than  1000  tons  dbplacement,  but  the  ntunber  of  brge  sailing 
vesseb  has  also  increased.  Tbe  most  important  lulian  poru  ar« 
(in  order}:  Genoa.  Naples,  Palenqo,  L^hom.  Messina.  Venice. 
CataoM. 

FtrHpi  rro^,— Italian  trade  with  fore^  countries  (imporU  and 
caportsj  dunng  the  quinquennium  i87»-i876  averaged  £94,000/100 
a  year;  in  the  quinquenuum  1893-1807  it  fell  to  £88,960,000  a  year. 
In  1898,  however,  tbe  toul  rose  to  £104,660,000,  but  the  increase 
was  principally  due  to  the  extra  importation  of  com  in  that  year. 
In  ifo;  It  was  neariy  (130,000,000.  Since  iSm  there  has  beat  a 
steady  increase  both  in  iroportt  and  oporta.  "nu*:— 


Year. 

Tnde  with  Foreign  Countries  in  £1000 
(esclustveof  Precious  Metals).' 

Totah. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of 
Imports  over 
Exports. 

'1^1 
1891 
1900 
1904 

81,9*6 
96,ao8 
80,135 
iar.538 
140-437 

38J48 
49^7 

76,549 

tiiSai 
35,073 

m 

-4,870 
a,966 

The  great  extennon  of  Italbn  coast-line  u  thought  bv  some  to  be 
not  really  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Italiaa  mercantile  marine,  as 
few  of  tbe  ports  have  a  large  cnoogh  hinterland  to  provide  them  srith 
tnffic,  and  in  thb  hinterlaad  (except  in  the  basin  of  the  Po)  there  ar* 
no  canals  or  navigabb  rivers.  Another  source  of  weakness  b  the  fact 
that  Italy  b  a  country  of  transit  and  the  Italian  nwrtantib  marine 
faaa  to  enter  into  conpetitioa  srith  the  ships  of  other  countries,  whidi 
can  there  in  passing.  A  third  diSci^  b  the  cooMiantively  naall 
tonnage  and  volume  of  ItaUan  capons  idativdy  to  tbe  imports, 
the  former  in  1907  being  about  one-fonrtb  of  tbe  fatter,  and  MMtly 
out  of  proportion  to  tbe  rebtive  value;  while  a  fouitb  b  the  lack 
of  bdlities  for  handling  food*,  especially  In  tbe  MnaOer  potts. 

Tbe  total  imports  for  tbe  first  mx  months  of  1907  »miwiBtwd  to 
£57340.000,  an  increase  of  £7,530,000  as  compared  srith  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1906.  ne  exports  for  the  correspoadiag  period 
amounted  to  £)3,8^o/>oo,  a  diminution  of  £1,530,000  as  compared 
srith  tbe  corresponding  period  of  1906.  Thediminutionsnsdnetoa 
■mailer  eiporution  of  raw  sUIe  and  Ml.  The  countries  with  which  thb 
trade  IS  mainly  carried  on  are:  Qmports)  United  Kingdmn,  Germany, 
United  States,  Fnnce,  Russia  and  India:  (exports) ^tieriand. 
United  Sutes,  Germany,  France,  United  Kiiwdtnn  and  Argentina. 

Tbe  most  important  imports  arc  minerals,  including  coal  and 
metals  (both  in  pig  and  wrought);  silks,  raw,  tptia  and  woven; 
■tone,  potters  earths,  earthenware  and  glass;  com,  flour  and 
farinaceous  producu;  cotton,  nw,  spun  and  woven;  and  live  stock. 
The  pnnopal  exports  are  silk  and  cotton  tissues,  live  stocic,  wines, 
spwita  and  oib;  com,  flour,  macaroni  and  wmilar  products;  ai3 
muierab,  chbfly  sulphur.  Before  tbe  Uriff  reform  of  1887  manu- 
factutad  aitkJce,  alimentary  woducu  and  raw  material*  for  manu- 
facture heM  the  principal  places  hi  the  imports.  In  the  exports, 
abmentary  product*  came  fiint,  while  raw  matcrbb  for  manufacture 
and  manufactuned  artkles  were  of  Kttle  account.  The  tranrforaia- 
tKm  of  Italy  from  a  purely  agrindtnial  into  a  brgely  induatrial 
country  u  shown  by  the  drcunuUnce  that  tnde  in  raw  stuffs,  semi- 
manufactured and  manufactured  matcriab,  now  preponderates  ow 
that  in  alimentary  products  and  wholly-manufactured  articles,  both 
tbe  importation  of  raw  materiaband  the  eaportaiion  of  manufactured 
anides  having  increased.  The  babnce  of  Italbn  trade  has  under^ 
gone  frequent  fluctuations.  The  large  predominance  of  imports 
over  exports  after  1884  wai  a  lesutt  of  the  falling  off  ol  the  export 
tnde  in  live  stock,  olive  oil  and  wine,  on  account. of  the  closing  of 
tbe  French  market,  while  tbe  importation  cl  com  from  Russu  and 
tbe  Balkan  Sutes  increased  considerablv.  In  1894  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  fell  to  £3,730,000,  but  by  1898  it  had  grown 
to  £8,391,000.  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  increased  importation  of 
coal,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  thread,  pig  and  cast  iron,  old  iron, 
grease  and  oil-seed*  for  use  in  Italian  industries.  In  1890  themcesi 
of  import*  over  exports  fell  to  £3^6,000;  but  riace  then  It  ha*  never 
been  less  than  £i3AX>.ooo. 

JBdtKotioH. — Public  instruction  in  luty  is  regulated  by  the 
state,  which  maintains  public  schoob  of  every  grade,  and 
requires  that  other  public  schoob  shall  confonn  to  tbe  rules  of 
the  state  schoob.  No  private  person  may  open  a  school  wilbout 
state  autborizatfoD.   Schools  may  be  classed  thus: — 

I.  Elcinetttary,  of  (wo  grades,  of  the  lower  of. which  there 
must  legally  be  at  least  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  in  each 
commune;  while  tbe  upper  grade  elemcntaiy  school  is  required 
in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary  schoob  or  over 
4000  inhabitants.  In  both  the  instructlos  is  free  are 
maintained  by  tbe  commuacs,  loinrtlmei  with  atate  bdp. 
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Hm  ase  limit  li  di  to  nine  yetn  for  the  lower  pede,  tad  up 
to  twdve  for  the  hi^r  gnde,  attendance  bebg  obligatory  at 
the  latter  also  where  it  eziata.  a.  Secondary  initnictioa  (i.) 
classical  in  the  gimuisi  and  Heei,  the  latter  leading  to  the 
universities;  <ii.}  technlcaL  3.  Higher  educatiott— nnhrndtlea, 
higher  institutes  and  special  sdiools. 

Of  the  secondary  and  higher  educatoiy  methods,  in  the  normal 
schools  and  lice!  the  state  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  staH 
and  for  scientific  material,  and  often  largely  supports  the  ginnasi 
and  technical  schools,  which  should  by  law  be  suf^rtcd  by  the 
communes.  The  universities  arc  maintained  by  the  state  and 
by  their  own  indent  resources;  while  the  hi^ier  special  admtolt 
an  M  hit  conjointly  by  the  state,  the  province,  the  con' 
nune  and  (sometimes)  the  local  chamber  ol  commerce. 

The  number  of  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  has  gradually 
decreased,  both  absolutely  aiKl  in  proportion  to  the  number 
inhabitants.  The  census  of  1871  gave  73%  of  illiterates,  that 
of  1881, 67%,  and  that  of  1901,  56%,  51-8  for  males  and  6o-8 
for  females.  In  Piedmont  there  were  17-7%  of  illiterates  above 
six  years  (the  lowest)  and  in  Calabria  78-7%  (the  highest), 
the  figures  for  the  whole  countiy  being  48-5.  As  mi^t  be 
eipectwi,  pngreis  has  been  most  upid  wherever  education,  at 
the  moment  of  national  unification,  was  most  widdy  diffused. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  bridegrooms  unable  to  write  their 
names  in  1871  was  in  the  province  of  Turin  26%,  and  in  the 
Calabrian  province  of  Cosenaa  90%;  in  1899  the  percentage  in 
the  pnnrince  of  Turin  had  (alien  to  5%,  while  in  that  of  Cosensa 
It  was  stIU  76%.  Infant  asylums  (where  the  first  radiroenu  of 
instruction  are  Imparted  to  dtildren  between  two  and  a  half  and 
■uc  years  of  age)  and  elementary  schools  have  increased  in 
number.  There  has  been  a  coneqxmding  increase  in  the  number 
of  sdwlsrs.  Thus^ 


Year. 

Infant  Aiylumi 
(Public  and  Private). 

Daily  Elementary  Schot^ 
(Public  and  Private). 

Number  of 
Asylums. 

Number  o( 
Schotara. 

Number  of 
Scboidrooms. 

Nandierof 
Scholars. 

188S-86 
1890-91 
1901-OS 

33l« 

340,565 
378.204 

355.594 

55*2* 

57/>77 
61,777  - 

3^52,898 
3,418^ 

a.733.349 

The  teachers  in  1901-1901  numbered  65,739  (aaduajvc  of  576 
non-teaching  directors  and  312  teadwn  of  qiedal  subjects)  or 
about  41-5  scholars  per  teacher. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  puUic  state-supported  Khoots  hat  been 
much  gieatcr  than  in  the  private  scbooti.  Scluxd  buildings  have 
been  improved  and  the  qualifications  of  teachera  raised.  NcvErtbc* 
lets,  many  tchooli  an  itill  defective,  both  from  a  hypenic  and  a 
teaching  point  of  view;  while  the  economic  pontion  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers,  who  in  Italy  depend  upon  the  communal  admini- 
strations and  not  upon  the  state,  it  still  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
extremely  low. 

The  law  of  18^7  rendering  education  compulsory  for  children 
between  six  and  nine  years  of  age  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
spread  of  elementary  cducatioa.  The  law  is,  however,  imperfectly 
enforced  for  financial  reatons.  la  tooi-iooa  only  63%  out  of  the 
wbole  aurobar  of  childim  bi.lwttn  six  and  idne  years  of  age  were 
icdstered  In  the  lower  stamlards  of  the  dementary  and  private 
sehods.  The  eveidng  schoob  have  to  some  extent  helped  to  spread 
edmtiOR.  Their  number  and  that  of  thdr  scholars  have,  however, 
decrcawd  since  the  witbdnwal  of  state  subsidies.  In  1871-1873 
there  were  375.947  scholars  at  the  eveniiw  schools  and  154.585  at 
the  holiday  schools,  while  in  1900-1001  these  numbers  had  fallen 
to  <^,5io  and  35.4^  respectively.  These  are,  however,  the  only 
institutions  in  which  a  dccreaK  ta  ihown,  and  by  the  law  of  1906 
5000  of  these  institutions  are  to  be  provided  in  the  commanes  where 
the  proportion  of  Ulilerates  is  highest.  In  1895  they  numbered  4345. 
with  138,181  scholars.  Regimental  schools  impart  elementary 
education  to  illiterate  toldien.  Whereai  the  levy  of  [894  ihowed 
ao%  of  the  recruits  to  be  oomptctcly  illiterate,  only  37%  were 
illiterate  when  tbe  levy  was  discharged  in  1S97.  Private  institutions 
and  workine-class  aitociationi  have  striven  to  improve  the  intel- 
lectual coiKuttoiu  of  the  working  classes.  Popular  universities  have 
lately  attained  coniiderable  development.  The  number  of  institutes 
devoted  to  secondary  education  remained  almort  unchanged  between 
1880-1881  and  1895-1896.  In  some  places  the  number  has  even  been 
diminished  by  the  suppresuon  of  private  educational  inatitutca. 
But  the  number  of  schMsra  has  considerabty  iocreascd.  and  shows 
a  ratio  superior  to  the  geocnl  incicaso  of  the  population.  The 
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matMt  iQcrsaae  baa  taken  pboe  U  technical  education,  wheie  It  has 
been  much  more  rapid  than  in  dassical  education.  There  are  three 
higher  conmefdal  acbools.  with  aeadeaiic  rank,  at  Venice,  Genoa 
and  Bari,  and  eleven  seeoodsry  commercial  sebocdsi  and  technical 
and  oommerdal  schools  for  women  at  FIorocc  and  Milan.  Tite 
number  of  agricultural  schoota  has  alto  gioWn,  although  the  total 
it  relatively  smsll  .when  compared  with  population.  The  attendance 
at  the  various  dasscs  of  secondary  achoobuifiaa  and  1903  Es  shown 
by  the  following  table:— 


l8>3. 

1901. 

No  of 

Schotds. 

Ginnasi — 
On  an  equal  foocii^  whh  govern- 
Not  on  Mdi  a  footing  •    •    a  > 

13.875 

6^17 
93,609 

34.081 

7.208 
aa.Svo' 

"92 

76 

Total    .   .  . 

aa.8i  1 

Technical  achcxils— 

Onanequalfoodnfc  .... 
Not  on  such  a  footing  .... 

8,670 

30,411 

13*55 

188 
101 
■06* 

Tot^I    ,    .  . 

9t  ttt* 

46,089 

tot 

Licel— 

On  an  equal  footing  .... 
Not  en  sndi  a  Ibotliig  .... 

6^3 
1,167 
AJ600 

"0.983 

aloia' 

I3t 

Total  . 

17,900 

Technical  institute*— 

On  an  equal  footing  .... 
Not  on  such  a  fbotuig.    .   ,  . 

9.«54 
■,898 
378- 

7 

Total    .    .  . 

7.858 

11,930 

79 

Nautical  institutes — 

On  an  equal  footing  .... 
Notoaau^afootuig  .... 

'g 

1,878 
29' 

18 

I 
I 

Tout    .    .  . 

816 

>»45 

30 

'  1896. 


The  school*  which  do  not  obtain  equality  with  government  schoois 
are  rither  some  of  those  conducted  by  religious  orders,  or  else  those 
in  which  a  sufficient  standard  is  not  reached.  The  total  number  of 
such  schools  was,  in  1896,  743  .with  33,813  pupils. 

The  pupils  of  the  secondary  tchods  reach  a  maximum  of  6-6o  per 
tooo  in  Ltguria  and  s-g^a  in  Latium,  and  a  minimum  of  3-30  in  the 
Abruzci.  3  37  in  Calabria  and  ■•65  in  Basilicata. 

For  the  baarding  scboolt,  or  comsiui,  there  are  only  incomplete 
report*  except  for  the  institutions  directly  dependent  on  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  which  are  comparativdy  Tew.  The  rest  are 
largely  directed  by  fdigjous  institutions.  In  i8as-"896  there  were 
919  convittt  for  boys,  widi  S9rf>66  pupils,  of  which  40,  with  3S14 
pupils,  weredcpendentonthaministiy  (in  iooi-i903lhenwere43ot 
these  with  d036  pupils);  and  1456  (brnrls,<nth49j67  pupils,  of  whtch 
only  8,  with  about  600  pUjMts,  were  dependent  on  the  ministry. 

The  tauU  turmali  or  tratmu  schools  (117  in  nun^,  of  whxh  75 
were  government  institutions)  for  teachera  had  I339  male  students  in 
1901-1903,  showing  hardly  any  increase,  while  the  female  students 
increased  from  800^  in  1883-1883  to  93,316  in  1895-1896,  bat 
decreased  to  19,044  in  1901-1903,  ovring  to  the  admission  of  women 
to  telegraph  and  telephone  woric  The  female  secondary  schools  in 
1B81-1883  numbered  77,  of  which  7  were  government  intlitutiaos, 
with  1^69  pupils;  in  1901-1903  ttwre  were  333  schools  ^  govem- 
mcntaO  with  9347  pupifs. 

The  total  att<^nailncc  of  students  in  the  various  faculties  at' the 
different  universities  and  htghi^r  institutes  is  as  follows: — 


1883. 

I9D3, 

Law  

Philosophy  and  letten 
Medicine  and  surgery 
Proressional  diploma,  pharmacy 
Mathematics  and  natural  science 
Engineering  .... 
AgncultUK  .... 

Total 

4.80 1 

♦'2 
4,438 

708 

".364 
983 

138 

«J85 
".703 
9.055 
3.290 
3.500 
".293 
507 
167 

"3.065 
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UBRARIE5  AND  CHARITISSS 

Thm  a  lufc  aV-foond  facrcM  in  aeeondary  ud  U^MT  aducatioa 
is  tbowB— MtbfKtory  in  many  npccts,  but  iliowuit  that  more 
younc  men  devote  ibenuehws  to  the  learned  pnifeMiou  teipcciany 
to  the  Uw)  than  the  ccononiic  condition  ol  the  country  wiITiuitify. 
There  are  31  uaivenatio — Bc>la|iu,  Cigliari,  Camenno,  Catania, 
Fcrran.Genoa.Macetata^eHina,  Modena,  Naples,  Padua,  Pakrnto, 
Parma,  ^via,  Perugia,  nia,  Rome,  Sauari,  Siena,  Turin,  Urfaino, 
td  which  CanteriDO,  Ferrara,  I^rufia  and  Urbino  are  not  uate 
iMtitutions:  univenitv  courie*  are  also  fivcn  at  Aquila,  Bari  and 
Catanxaio.  Of  iheae  tne  nxMt  frequented  in  1904-1905  were:  Naple* 
(4745).  Turin  (^51).  Rome  (lejo],  Boloena  (1711).  Pavia  (t$39), 
Padua  (13&4),  Genoa  (1276),  and  the  least  Ircqucnted,  Caaliari  (254), 
Siena  (135)  and  Suun  (MO).  The  profewori  are  ortinary  acul 
cxtraordioary,  asd  free  profcMor*  ^iAm  tfaenfi),  canamndinf  to 
the  Cennaa  i^'ieuKwwftw,  an  abo  allowed  to  be  attached  to  the 
universitiei. 

The  in«itutiona  which  coH>peiatc  with  the  univ«rutie«  are  the 
special  Khool*  for  engineei>  at  Turin,  Naplcf,  Rome  and  Bologna 
<and  othenattached  10  aomeof  the  universities),  the  hiEher  technical 
tnsliiutc  at  Milan,  the  higher  veterinary  ichools  of  Milan,  Naples 
and  Turin,  the  institute  foi'  higher  studie*  at  Florence  {IslilMta  di 
Uudi  superuri,  gnlieitdi  perjatanamtnto),  the  literary  and  icientific 
academy  of  Muan,  the  higher  iasiitiitcs  for  the  ttaioing  of  female 
teacben  at  Florence  and  Rome,  the  Imtilute  of  SociarStudiet  at 
Floccnce,  iht  higher  commercial  xboob  at  Vcnke,  Bari  and  Genoa, 
the  commeicial  university  founded  by  L.  Boocom  at  Milan  in  1903, 
tfae  liiflie'  naval  schoo)  at  Genoa,  the  higher  Khocdi  of  agriculture 
at  Mitan  am)  Portiri,  the  experimental  institute  at  Kiiiigia,  the 
■cbool  of  roreslry  at  Vallambrosa,  the  industrial  museum  at  Turin. 
The  ifiecial  secondary  institutions,  distinct  from  those  already 
nckoned  under  the  univeruties  and  allied  schools,  include  an 
Oriental  instiiaie  at  Naples  with  34]  pupils ;  34  schools  of  asricutiurc 
with  (■W-IQOS)  193s students;  3  scbootsof  mining  (at  Calianisetta 
ud  l^esias;  with  (l9<H-I9<)S)  83  students;  308  industrial  and 
cxmrnercial  scbods  with  (1903-1904)  4Mii  students;  174  schools 
of  design  and  mouMii^  with  (1S98)  12,556  students;  13  government 
fine  art  institute*  (1904-1905)  with  3778  students  and  I3  non- 
government  irilb  itt3  staocnis;  5  government  institutes  of  music 
with  1026  students,  and  Jl  non-government  with  4109  pupils  (1904- 
1905).  Almost  all  of  time  show  a  considerable  incrcax. 

Libraria  are  numcnnis  in  Italy,  those  even  of  imall  dtics 
being  often  rich  in  manuscripts  and  valuable  works.  Statistics 
collected  in  1893-1894  and  1896  revealed  the  existence  of  1831 
libraries,  either  private  (but  open  to  the  public)  or  completely 
puUic  The  public  libraries  have  been  enonnously  increased 
■ioce  1S70  ibe  inoorporatiMi  of  the  treasures  of  sui^rcucd 
monastic  instilutiofis.  The  richest  in  manuscripts  b  that  o(  the 
Vatican,  tiptmXly  lince  the  purchase  of  the  Barberini  Library  in 
190*;  it  now  amtaina  over  34,000  MSS.  The  Vatican  archivea 
are  aJK>  of  peat  importance.  MoU  large  town*  contain  im- 
portant state  or  communal  archives,  in  which  a  considerable 
amouat  c(  research  is  being  done  by  local  investigators;  the 
various  lodeties  for  local  history  (Socieli  di  Staria  Falria)  do 
very  good  work  and  issue  valuable  publications;  the  treasures 
wbichtbearchivescontainarebyoo  means  exhausted.  Libraries 
and  archives  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.  A  separate  department  of  this  ministry 
under  a  director-general  has  the  charge  of  antiquities  and  fine 
arts,  making  arcbacdogical  excavations  and  supervising  those 
nodenaJun  by  private  persons  (permission  to  foreigners,  even 
to  foreign  icboob,  to  excavate  in  Italy  is  rarely  granted),  and 
maintaining  the  numerous  state  museums  and  picture  galleries. 
Ttcespoftalimiof  woHisofart  and  antiquities  from  Italy  without 
leave  of  the  minlUry  is  forbidden  (though  it  has  in  the  past 
been  lomctimcs  evaded).  An  inventory  of  those  subjects,  the 
expottation  of  which  can  in  no  case  be  permitted,  has  been 
prepared;  and  the  ministry  has  at  its. disposal  a  fund  of  £aoo,ooo 
for  the  purchase  of  important  works  of  art  of  all  kinds. 

CkaritUt. — In  Italy  there  b  no  legal  right  in  the  poor  to  be 
supported  by  the  parish  or  commune,  nor  any  obligation  on  the 
commune  to  relieve  the  poor — except  in  the  case  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor.  Public  charily  is  exercised  through 
the  permanent  charitable  foundatioin  (apere  fU),  which  arc, 
however,  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  diflerent  provinces. 
The  ditfsicU  of  Italy  which  show  between  iSBi  and  1^3  the 
ireatot  increase  of  new  Institutions,  or  of  gifts  to  old  ones,  are 
Lombaidy,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  while  Sardinia,  Calabria  and 
Basilicata  sUnd  lowest,  Latium  standing  comparatively  low. 

The  patrimony  of  Iialtaa  charkahte  Institutions  ia  considerable 
•od  IS  cxiacanty  iwreasinK.  In  lUo  the  nmaber  of  chariume 
xw.l* 
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inrtttotioas  (caehiiive  of  pnbGc  pawnihopa,  or  ifenti  di  PiM,  and 
other  imtituiiona  which  combine  operations  of  credit  with  charity) 
was  approaimately  a3,aoo,  milh  an  aggregate  patrimony  of  nearly 
£89,000,000.  The  revenue  was  about  i^,60Od00o:  alter  deduction  cil 
taxes,  interest  on  debts,  eapewes  ol  managemeni,  Ac.,  i2j08ajooo. 
Adding  to  this  £1,340,000  of  communal  and  provincial  subsidies, 
the  product  of  the  labour  of  inmates,  temporary  subicriptioni,  Ac, 
the  net  revenue  availaUe  for  charity  was,  during  t88o,  £3,860,000. 
Of  this  sum  £360,000  was  spent  lor  religious  purposes.  Between 
1881  and  1905  the  ttcqucati  to  existing  institutions  and  sums  left  for 
the  endowment  of  new  iiutiiutions  amounted  to  about  £i6^G04.6iiO. 

Charitable  institutioni  take,  as  a  rule,  the  two  forms  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  relief  aixl  attendaiicc.  The  indoor  institutions  are  the 
more  important  in  regard  to  endowment,  and  consist  of  hospitals 
for  the  infirm  (a  number  of  these  arc  situated  at  the  seaside);  of 
hospitatt  for  chronic  and  incurable  diseases;  of  orphan  asylums; 
of  poorhousea  and  shelters  for  beggars;  of  infant  asylums  or  In- 
stitutes for  the  first  education  erf  children  under  six  years  of  age; 
of  lunatic  asylums;  of  homes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb:  and  of 
institutes  for  the  blind.  The  ouldoor  charitable  insti'utions  include 
xhnac  which  distribute  help  in  money  or  food;  those  which  supply 
medicine  and  medical  help;  those  which  ^id  mothers  unable  to  rear 
their  own  children:  those  which  sobsidiK  orphans  and  foundlings; 
those  which  iubsidiie  educational  institutes;  and  (hose  which  supply 
marria^  portions.  Between  1881  and  1898  the  chief  increases  took 
place  in  the  endowments  of  hospitals;  oiphan  asylums;  infant 
asylums;  poorhouses;  almshouses:  voluntary  workhouses;  and 
institutes  for  the  blind.  The  least  creditably  administered  of  these 
are  ibe  asylums  lor  abandoned  infants;  in  1887,  of  a  total  of  23,913, 
53-77%  died;  while  during  the  yean  1893-1896  (iM  later  sutistics 
are  available)  of  117.970  51-73%  died.  The  average  mortality 
under  one  year  for  the  whole  of  Italy  in  1893-1896  was  only  l6-fi6% 

Italian  cnariiy  legislation  was  rrformed  by  the  laws  of  1863  and 
1890,  which  attempted  to  provide  efficacious  protection  for  endow* 
ments,  and  to  ensure  the  application  <rf  the  income  to  the  purnoses 
for  which  it  was  intended.  The  law  considers  at  "  charitable  in* 
ttitutions"  {opm  pU)  all  poorhouses,  almshouse*  and  institutes 
which  partly  or  wholly  give  hrip  to  aUe-bodied  or  infirm  paupers, 
or  seek  to  improve  their  monl  and  ccooomic  condition ;  and  also  ibt 
CM|rffiassBiM  di  earM  (municipal  charity  boards  existing  in  every 
commune,  and  compooed  of  members  elected  by  the  municipal 
council),  which  administer  funds  destined  for  the  poor  in  general.  All 
charitable  institutions  were  under  the  protection  of  provincial  adminis- 
trative junta, existing  in  every  provinccand  empowered  to  control  the 
management  of  charitable  endowments.  The  supreme  control  was 
vested  in  theminister  of  the  Interior,  The  law  of  1890  also  empowers 
every  citiien  to  appeal  to  the  tribunab  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  for 
whose  benefit  a  elven  charitable  institution  may  have  been  intended. 
A  more  recent  law  provides  for  the  form.iiion  of  a  central  body, 
with  provincial  commissions  under  it.  lu  effect,  however,  has  been 
comparatively  small. 

Public  pawnshop*  or  Monti  di  pitIA  numbered  555  in  1896, 
with  a  net  patrimony  of  C2,879,62>i.  In  that  year  their  income, 
including  revenue  from  capital,  was  £416^85,  and  their  expenditure 
£300,132.  The  amount  lent  on  security  was  £4,153.229. 

The  Uonti  fTumentarii  or  ca-operattve  com  deposits,  which  lend 
seed  com  to  larmcrs,  and  are  repaid  after  harvest  with  Interest  in 
kind,  numbered  ifiis  in  1B04,  and  possessed  a  pal  rinony  of  £340,000. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  charitable  institutions,  the  communal 
and  provincial  authorities  exercise  charity,  the  former  (in  1899)  to  the 
extent  of  £1,837,166  and  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  £919.832  per 
anmun.  Put  of  these  sums  is  given  to  hosgHtals,  and  jnrt  spent 
directly  Iw  the  communal  and  provincial  authorities.  Of  the  sum 
spent  by  tBC communes,  about  i  goes  for  the  sanitary  service  (doctors, 
midwivea,  vaccination),  1  for  the  maintenance  of  foundlii^ 
f,  tot  the  suppon  of  the  sick  in  hoKiitals,  and  ft  for  sheltering 
the  aged  and  needy.  Of  the  sum  spent  by  the  provincial  authorities 
overhalf  goes  to  lunatic  asylums  and  over  a  quarter  to  the  m^ten- 
ance  of  foundliuv  hospitals. 

RdigioH.—Tht  great  majority  of  Italians— 97-1 1%— are 
Roman  Catholics.  Besides  the  ordinary  Latin  rite,  several 
others  are  recognised.  The  Armenians  of  Venice  malnlain  their 
traditional  cbiractcristics.  The  Albanians  of  the  soulbera 
provinces  still  cm[jay  the  Greek  rite  and  the  Greek  bnguage 
in  their  public  worship,  and  their  priest;,  like  those  of  the  Greek 
Church,  are  allowed  to  many.  Certain  peculiarities  introduced 
by  St  Ambrose  distinguisb  the  ritual  <rf  Milan  from  that  of  the 
general  church.  Up  to  1871  the  tsland  of  Sicily  was,  according 
to  the  bun  of  Urban  II.,  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  the  king, 
and  exetnpt  from  the  canonical  power  of  the  pope. 

Though  the  territorial  authority  of  the  papal  see  was  practically 
abdfriwil  fn  1870,  the  fact  that  Rome  is  the  seat  of  the  admini- 
strative centre  of  the  vast  organization  of  the  church  is  not 
without  ^Ificance  to  the  nation.  In  the  same  dty  in  which 
the  cdministrative  functions  of  the  body  politic  are  cratralued 
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there  itill  ezitts  the  coort  of  the  ipiiitiul  potentate  which  in 
1879  coDutted  oi  iSai  penoni.  Proteatuta  number  tome 
65,000,  of  whom  hftU  ue  ItaliAo  and  half  foreign.  Of  the  former 
33,500  are  Waldeosians.  The  number  of  Jews  wai  returned 
as  36,000,  but  a  certainly  higher.  There  are,  besides,  in  Italy 
some  3500  members  of  the  Greek  Onbodos  Church.  There 
were  in  igoi  10,707  parishes  in  Italy,  68^444  secular  clergy  and 
48,043  regulars  (monks,  lay  brothers  and  nuns).  The  size  of 
parishes  varies  from  province  to  province,  Sidly  having  larger 
parishes  in  virtue  of  the  old  Sicilian  church  laws,  and  Naples, 
and  some  parts  of  central  Italy,  having  the  smallest.  The 
Italian  parishes  had  in  1901  a  total  gross  revenue,  including 
assignments  from  the  public  worship  endowment  fund,  of 
£1, 180,000  or  an  average  of  £63  per  parish;  51%  of  this  gross 
turn  consists  of  revenue  from  glebe  lands. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  364  sees  and  ten  abbey*,  or  prelatures 
nuUiut  J*M4im.   The  diocetea  are  u  followi: — 

A.  6wburbicaTianKet— Ottiaand  Velletri,  PortoandSta  RuGna. 
Albano,  Frascati,  Palestrina,  Sabina — all  held  by  cardinal  birfaooa. 

B.  7a  ice*  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See,  of  which  ii  are 
archlefMicopal  and  61  epiKopaL 

C.  37  ecclesiastical  provinces,  each  under  a  metropoUtan,  com- 
poaed  of  148  suffragan  dioceses.  Their  poMtion  is  indicated  in  the 
laUowing  table: — 

UttrobcUtatu.  Suffrataiu. 

Acerensa-Mateia  .    .    .  Anglona-Turn.  Tricarico,  Venow. 

Ban  Convemno,  Ruvo-Bitonto. 

Bcnevento  .  .  .  .  S.  Agau  de'  Goti,  AUle,  Ariano,  AscoU 
Satriano  Cerignola,  Avelliao,  Bojano, 
Bovino,  Latino,  Luceta,  S.  Severo, 
Teleae  (Cerreto),  TennolL 

Bologna  Faenia,  Imola. 

Brindiri  and  Oitiml" .    .  No  suffragan. 

CagUari  Galtelli-NuorOj  IgleMaa,  OgUaatra. 

Capua   Caiatxo,  Calvi-Teano,  C^serta,  Isemia* 

Venafro,  SeiM. 

Chieti  and  Vaato  ...  No  suffragan. 

Conia  and  Campagna    .  S.  Angela  de'  Lombardi-BiMcda,  Lace- 

donia,  Muro  Lucano. 
Fermo   Macerata-Talentino,Montalto,  Ripotran- 

sonc,  S.  Seven  no. 
Florence  ^  Sepolcro,  CoUe  di  Val  d'EIn, 

Fieaole.S.  Miniato,  Modigliana,  Piatoia- 

Ptato. 

Genoa  Albenga,  Bobbio,  Chiavsri,  Savooa-Nol), 

Tortona,  VentimigUs. 
Lanciano  and  Ortona     .  No  suffragan. 
Manfredonia  and  Viesti  .  No  luffranD. 

McMina  Lipori,  Nicosia,  PattL 

MiUn  Bn^mo,     Breacia,     Como,  Crema, 

Cremona,  Lodi,  Mantua,  Pavia. 

Modcna  Carpi,  Guastalta,  MaMa-Carrara,Reggio. 

Monrt*k  .    •    .    •    .  Caltaniaetta,  Girgenti. 

Naples  Acem,  Ischia,  Nola,  Pomdll. 

Orinano  Alea-Terralba. 

OtrSDto  Gallipoli.  Lecce.  Ikento.  _ 

Palermo  Cefim,  Mauara,  Trapant. 

Pin  Leghorn,  Peacia.  Pontreraoli,  Voltem. 

Ravenna  Bertinoro,  Cervia,  Ceaena,  Comacchio, 

Porll,  Rimini,  Saraina. 
Rcggio  Calabria  .  -  .    .  Bova,    Casaano,    Catanzaro,  Cotrone, 
Gerace,    Nkastro,    Oppido,  Nicotera- 

Tropea,  Squillace. 
Salerno    >    .    .    .    .  Acemo,  Capaccio-Vallo,  Diana,  Marako- 

Nuavo    and    Potenia,    Noccn  del 

Psgani,  Nuaco,  Policaitro. 
SaMari  .  Albino,  Ampurias  and  TemjMo,  BiMrfaio, 

S.  Severino     .    .    .  '.  Cariaii. 

Sena   .......  Chiu*i-Pienza,Groaaeto,MaHaMarittima, 

Sova  na-  PitigUa  no. 

Syracuae  Calunrone,  Noto,  Fiassa-Armerina. 

Sorrento    ,    ,    .    .    ,  CaateUammare. 

Taranto  CaatellaneU,  Oria. 

Trani-Nanreth-BarletU, 

BiKCglie     ....  Andria. 
Turin  Acqui,  Alba,  Aoats.  Asti.Cuneo.Foaaano, 

Ivrea.Mondovi.i^nerolo,  Saluuo.Susa. 
Urbino     - .  1  .         .    .  S.  Angela  in  Vaclo-Urbania,  Cagli-Pergob, 

Fosaombrone,    Montcfeltro,  Peaaro, 

Sinigaglia. 

Venice  (patriarch)    .    .  Adria,  Belluno-Fehre,  Ceneda  (Vtttorio). 

Chioggia,  Concordia- Portogruaro, 
Padua.  Treviao,  Verona,  Viccnia. 

VerodI  .  r  .  v  .  .  .  Alnaandria  delta  Paglia,  Biella,  Caaale, 
Monfenato,  Novara,  Vitevmno. 


Twelve  archbishopa  and  aixty-one  bishops  are  independent  of  all 
nc-trofiolitan  supervision,  and  hold  directly  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
aivhbishops  arc  those  of  Amalh,  Aquila,  Camerino  and  Trcia, 
Catania,  Cosrnia.  Fcrrara,  Gaela,  Lucca.  Perugia,  Rossano.  Spoleto, 
and  Udinc,  and  (he  bishops  thoK  of  Acireale,  Acqu  a  pendente.  Alatri, 
Amelia,  Anagni,  Ancona-Umana.  Aquino-Sora-Pontecorvo.  Arezio, 
Aacoli.  Asiisi,  Aversa,  Bagnorea.  Borao  San  Donnino.  Cava-Samo, 
Citii  di  Caiiello,  Citti  della  Pieve.  Civitk  Castellana-Onc-Galleae, 
Corneto-Civita  Vecchia.Cortona.  Fabriano-Maielica.  Fano.Ferentino 
FoRKia,  Foligno.  Cravina-Montepeloso,  Gubbio,  Jcsi.  Luni-Sariana 
anil  riraenalo,  S.  Marco-Blsignano,  Marsi  (Pescina),  Melfi-Rapolla 
Mikio,Mollefta-Tcr1iiii-Ciovcnnaiio.Monopoli.Montalcino,Monte- 
fiasconr,  Montepulciano,  Nardo.  Narni.  Nocera  in  Umbria,  Norcia, 
Orvitio,  Osimo-Cingoli,  Parma,  Penne-Atri.  Piacenra,  Poggio 
Mintlo,  Recanati-Loreto.  Rieti.  Segni,  Sutri-Nepi,  Tcramo,  Tcrni, 
Terracina-Piperno-ScMe.  Tivoli.  Todi.  Trivento,  Troia,  Valva- 
Sulmona,  Vcroti,  VilcTbo-Tos:aneUa.  Excluding  the  diocese  of 
Rome  and  suburbicarian  sees,  each  see  has  an  average  area  of 

So  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  111.185  souls.  The  largest  aeca  exist 
Vcnctia  and  Lombard/,  and  the  smallest  in  the  provinces  of 
Nnplcs.  Leghorn,  Forli.  Ancona.  Pesaro,  Urbino.  Ca»erla,  AvcUino 
anJ  .'Woli.  The  Italian  *eea  (exclusive  of  Rome  and  of  the  Buburbi- 
cari.iii  nx-i)  li.ive  a  total  annual  rcvrnuc  of  ,f;oti,o<fli  equal  to  an 
average  of  |,Soo  per  sec  The  richest  is  that  of  GirECntl.  with  £6301, 
and  the  poorcat  that  of  Porto  Maurisio,  with  only  {^46.  In  taat 
dioceae  ia  a  aeminary  or  dioceaan  school. 

In  1855  an  act  waa  paaaed  in  the  Sardinian  states  for  the  dis- 
cstaUiahment  of  all  houae*  of  the  reli^oua  ordera  cot  engaiged  in 
preaching,  teaching  or  the  care  of  the  nek,  of  all  chapters 
of  c^legiate  churcoea  not  having  a  cure  of  aouli  or  existing 
in  toams  of  leat  than  20,000  inhabitants,  and  of  all  private 
beneficea  for  which  00  aervice  waa  paid  by  the  holdera.  ~~ 
The  property  and  money  thus  obtained  were  used  to  form  an  ecclcai. 
astical  fund  (Casta  EccUsiaitica)  distinct  from  the  financca  of  tba 
state.   Tills  act  resulted  in  the  suppreaaion  ol  174  monasteries  with 

f733  friars,  of  61  nunneries  with  1756  nunaand  of  37»  chapteraand 
eneficea.  In  i860  and  1861  the  royal  commiaaioners  (even  before 
the'  constitution  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  had  been  formally 
declared)  inued  decrees  by  whKh  there  were  aboliihed — (i)  ta 
Umtnia,  197  monasteries  and  IQ3  convents  with  1809  male  and 
1393  female  aaaodatea,  and  836  chapters  or  bene6cea;  (a)  in  the 
Marches,  393  monasteries  and  137  convents  with  3950  msle  and 
1738  female  aaaodatea;  (3}  in  the  Neapolitan  provincea,  747  monas- 
teriea  and  37s  conventa  with  S787  male  and  ^193  female  aaaociatea. 
There  were  tnua  diaeatabliahed  in  aeven  or  eight  yeara  3075  bouses 
of  the  regular  clergy  occupied  by  3i,649peraona;andtbeconfiacated 
property  yielded  a  revenue  of  1^98^98.  And  at  the  aame  time  there 
had  been  suppressed  ii,6Sg  oiaptera  and  beneficea  of  the  aecular 
clergy,  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  {I99,ia9.  The  value  of 
the  capital  thus  potentially  freed  «ms  eatunatea  at  £11,000,000: 
though  hitherto  the  eccleaiaatical  poaaesaiona  in  Lombairay,  Emilia, 
Tuscany  and  Sicily  had  been  untouched.  As  yet  the  CasM  Ecden- 
astica  lusd  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  property  thua  entrusted  to  it: 
but  in  i86a  an  act  waa  passed  by  which  it  iraniferred  all  its  real 
property  to  the  national  domain,  and  was  cieditcd  with  a 
ipondine  amount  by  the  exchequer.  The  property  could  now  be 
dtspoaol  of  like  the  other  property  of  the  domain;  and  except  in 
Sicily,  where  the  ayatera  of  emphyteuaia  ivaa  adopted,  the  church 
lands  began  to  be  aold  by  auction.  To  encounige  the  poorer  claaaea 
of  the  peo[^  to  become  landholdera,  it  waa  decided  that  the  Iota 
oRered  for  sale  should  be  small,  and  that  the  purchaser  abould  be 
allowed  to  pay  by  five  or  ten  yearly  instalmenta.  By  a  new  act  in 
1866  tlie  procesBM  scculariiation  wasextended  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
All  the  members  of  the  suppressed  communities  received  full  exercise 
of  all  the  ordinary  poliiical  and  civil  rights  of  laymen ;  and  annuities 
were  granted  to  all  those  who  had  taken  permanent  religious  vows 
prior  to  the  i8th  of  January  1664.  To  prieala  and  chorittera,  for 
example,  of  the  propnetary  or  endowed  orders  were  aaskned  £34  per 
annum  if  they  were  upwaida  ol  sixty  years  of  age,  £16  if  upirards  of 
40.  and  £14,  OS.  if  younger.  The  Caaaa  Ecclesiaatica  waa  aboliahcd, 
and  in  its  stead  was  instituted  a  Fotido  pd  Culto,  or  public  worship 
fund.  From  the  general  confiacation  were  exempted  the  buildinga 
actually  used  for  public  arorahip,  aaepiacopal  reaidencea  or  seminaries, 
Ac.  or  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  uae  of  schools,  poorhousea, 
bospitala,  &c. ;  as  well  as  the  buildings,  appurtenances,  and  movable 

eroperty  of  the  abbeys  of  Monte  Casino.  Delia  Cava  dei  Tirrvni,  San 
lartioo  della  Scala,  Monreale,  Certoas  near  Psvia,  and  other  eatab- 
lishmentiof  the  aame  kind  of  importance  asarchitectural  or  historical 
monuments.  An  annuity  equal  to  the  ascertained  revenue  of  the 
suppreaaed  institutions  waa  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  in  the 
government  5%  consols.  A  fourth  of  this  sum  was  to  be  handed 
to  the  communeato  be  employed  on  works  of  beneficence  or  educat ton 
as  soon  aa  a  aurplua  araa  obtained  from  that  part  of  the  annuity 
assigned  for  the  payment  of  monastic  pensions;  and  in  Sicily, 
109  communes  entered  on  their  privileges  as  aoon  sa  the  patrimony 
was  liquidated.  Another  act  in  1S67  decreed  the  suppression  of 
certain  foundations  which  had  escaped  the  action  of  previous 
measures,  put  an  extraordinary  tax  of  30%  on  the  whole  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  churrh,  and  granted  the  government  the  right  of 
issuing  $%  bonds  sufficient  to  nring  into  the  treasury  £16,000,000^ 
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«Ucb  were  to  be  accepted  at  tbrir  nomiital  vshw  u  puicluK  money 
(or  Ibe  alienated  property.  The  public  vronhip  eiidowmeiii  fund 
has  relieved  the  ttate  excnequer  of  the  com  oI  public  wonhip:  ba* 
gradually  (uniidied  to  the  poorer  parish  pciettt  an  addition  to 
tbeir  Btipenda,  rairing  them  to  £31  per  aanum,  with  the  prospect 
al  further  raiting  them  to  £40;  and  has  contributed  to  the  outlay 
incumd  by  the  communei  lor  religtioui  purpose*.  The  mooaatic 
btiildinft  required  for  public  purposes  have  been  made  over  to  the 
commiwat  and  provincial  autboricie*,  while  the  same  authorities 
have  bcea  eBtruHcd  with  ibe  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
le^gntiet  pceviouily  set  apart  for  charity  and  education,  and  objects 
of  ait  aad  Uiurical  iateccM  have  been  consigned  to  public  libraries 
and  wmatQta^  By  thew  l>w»  the  reception  of  iKmee*  was  for- 
bidden  la  tbe  caiHii^  coawentual  cMaUMinMBta  cxtinctioa  of 
which  bad  beca  dcoccd,  and  ^  new  foundationa  were  forfaiddea, 
eacepc  those  eamcd  in  intfruction  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 
But  the  laws  have  not  been  riproinly  enforced  of  late  years;  and 
the  ecrievasttcal  pcaseMions  aeucd  by  the  mate  were  thrown  on  the 
market  Mnahaaewiily,  sad  ao  realiaed  very  low  pricea,  being  oflea 
bouKht  up  by  wMttky  rUiioiis  butitntlwiB.  The  laife  number 
of  these  inititntiowa  was  incicaaed  when  tbew  beifica  were  expelled 
from  France. 

On  tbe  joth  of  June  1903  the  patrimony  of  the  endowment  fund 
amounted  to  lij-iK^'^  of  which  only  £164.189  were  represented 
by  baildingssttU  occupied  by  monks  or  nuns.  The  rest  was  made  up 
of  capital  and  interest.  The  liabilities  of  the  fund  (cafMialixeo) 
amountiMl  to  ^10,668.103.  °f  which  monastic  pensions  represented  a 
niridly  diminnliing  sum  of  £2,561,930.  The  chief  items  of  annual 
expenditure  drawn  from  the  fund  are  the  supplementary  stipends 
to  priests  and  the  pensions  to  members  of  suppressed  religious  houses. 
The  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  monastic  pensions  on  the  30th 
of  June  1S99  was  I3.>S5:  but  while  this  item  of  expenditure  will 
dinppcir  by  the  deaths  of  those  entitled  to  pensions,  the  supple- 
mentary tliDcnds  and  contributions  are  gradually  incrrasing.  The 
folkiwing  table  shovs  the  course  of  the  two  main  catF{orics  of  the 
fund  from  1876  to  1903-1903  ^  — 


1B76. 

1S8S-18S6. 

189S-1899. 

1901-1903. 

Monastic  pensions,  liquidation  of  re- 
Bgious   property  asa   proviwm  of 

Sapplementaty  stipentb  to  bishops  and 
parochial  <:(trgy,  assignments  to  Sar- 
dinian clergy  and  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation and  charitable  purpose* 

142,91a 

£491  ■U9 
Ii8,sti 

3ID,030 

£i«5.i44 
347.940 

Roman  Ciarilatlr  emd  KHipma  Faed.— The  law  of  the  loth  of 
June  1873  contained  special  ptoviMons,  in  conformity  with  the 
character  of  Rome  as  the  teat  of  the  papacy,  sod  with  the  situation 
created  by  theLawofCiiarantcn.  Accordiiv  tolbeccnsus  of  i87l 
■bene  were  in  the  city  and  province  of  Rome  474  monastic  establisn- 
meats  (311  for  monks,  163  for  nunB)(  occupied  Dv  4326  monks  and 
387$  nuns,  arid  possessing  a  frosa  revenue  01 4.780,^1  lire.  Of  these, 
116  Bonattcrics  and  90  convents  were  situated  la  the  city,  51 
nooutcries  and  22  convents  in  the  "  suburbicartates."  The  law  of 
1873  created  a  special  charitable  and  religtous  fund  of  tbe  city,  while 
it  Int  nniaacbcd  monasteries  and  49  convent*  which  had  either 
the  character  of  pnvate  institution*  or  were  *upported  by  foreien 
(nads.  New  parishes  were  creattd,  old  parishes  were  improved,  inc 
property  of  the  supprnsed  religious  corporations  was  assigned  (o 
charitable  and  educational  institutions  and  to  hospitals,  while 
property  having  no  fecial  application  was  um)  to  form  a  charitable 
andrchgiow  fund.  On  the  30th  of  June  1903  the  balance-sheet  of 
this  lund  showed  a  credit  amounting  to  £i,796,i>o  and  a  debit  of 
£4«aSi9.  EapenAture  for  the  year  1903-1903  was  £889,858  and 
revenue  ffMjbij^ 

ComttitwiUm  and  CoMnmenL—Tbie  VUinn  palace  Itielf 
(with  St  Peter's),  the  Latcran  palace,  and  the  p^ial  villa 
at  Castd  Ganddfe  have  secured  to  them  ihe  privilege  of 
Btraicrritoiiality  by  tlie  law  o(  1871.  Tbe  small  republic  of 
San  Marias  is  the  only  Other  enclave  in  Italian  Icrritory. 
Italy  is  s  coBStilulional  morarchy,  in  which  the  execulive 
power  beknict  eKhuively  to  the  sovereign,  while  the  legislative 
power  k  ikmi  by  him  with  the  parliament.  He  holds 
fbpfcme  command  by  land  and  sea,  oiqioinls  ministen  and 
ribial),  pntHnulgates  ihe  laws,  coins  money,  bestows  honours, 
has  tbe  right  of  pardoning,  and  summons  and  dissolves  the 
pariiaineiu.  Treaties  with  foreign  powers,  however,  must  have 
the  consent  of  pariiament.  The  sovereign  is  irresponsible,  the 
DDuiitefS,  ibe  signature  of  one  of  whom  is  required  to  give 
vaSdily  to  royal  decrees,  being  responsible.  Parliament  consists 
of  two  chaniben,  the  senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
wfakh  we  Bominally  on  an  equal  footing,  though  pnciicBUy 


the  dective  ^tfflber  b  tbe  more  importuit. '  Tbe  senate  consistt 
of  princes  of  tbe  blood  who  have  attained  their  majority,  and 
of  an  unUniited  number  of  senators  above  forty  years  of  age, 
who  are  quali&ed  under  any  one  of  twenty-one  specified  caic- 
goiiei — by  having  either  held  high  office,  or  atlaiaed  cdebrity 
in  science,  litcnture,  Ac  la  1908  thm  were  318  ieniton 
exclusive  of  five  members  of  tbe  royal  faraOy.  Nomination  is 
by  the  king  for  life.  Besides  its  legislative  functions,  the  senate 
ii  tbe  highest  court  of  justice  in  tbe  case  of  political  offences  or 
the  impeachment  of  ministers.  The  deputies  to  tbe  lower  Iwase 
are  308  in  number,  ia.  one  to  cvoy  64^93  of  tbe  populuioa, 
aad  all  tbe  coostiiueades  are  ainglemembcc  orastitueadea. 
The  party  system  is  not  teally  strong.  The  suffrage  is  extended 
to  all  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read  and 
wriU  and  have  either  attained  a  certain  standard  of  eleiaentaiy 
education  or  ate  qualified  by  paying  a  teat  which  vaifct  from 
£6  in  communes  of  3900  Inhabitants  to  £16  in  commones  ot 
iSP.ooo  inhaUtants,  or,  if  peasant  fanners,  16s.  of  rent;  or 
by  being  sharers  In  the  profits  of  farms  on  which  not  less  than 
£3,  4s.  of  direct  (including  provincial)  taxation  is  paid ;  or  by 
paying  not  less  than  £16  in  direct  (including  provincial)  taxaiioai. 
Others,  e.g.  membets  of  tbe  piofesuonal  chases,  are  qualified 
to  vote  by  their  positioa.  The  number  of  electors  (1,541,327) 
at  the  general  clectioo  in  1904  was  10%  of  the  male  population 
over  twenty-one  years  age,  and  7-6  %  of  the  total  population — 
exclusive  of  those  temporarily  disfranchised  on  aootmt  of 
military  service;  and  of  these  61-7%  voted.  No  candidate 
can  be  relumed  unless  he  obtains  more  than  half  the  votes  given 
and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  on  the  register; 

otherwise  a  second  ballot  must  be 
held.  Not  can  he  be  returned  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  he  must  be 
qtialified  as  an  elector  AH  salaried 
government  officials  (except  minis- 
ters, under-secretaries  of  stale  and 
other  bigh  functionatiet,  and  oScets 
in  the  army  or  navy),  and  ecclesiastics, 
are  disqualified  for  election.  Senaton 
and  deputies  receive  no  ulaiy  but  have  free  passes  on 
railways  throughout  Italy  and  on  certain  lines  of  steamers. 
Pirliaments  are  qulnqjuennia],  but  the  king  may  dissolve  tbe 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  any  time,  being  bound,  however,  to 
convoke  a  new  chamber  within  four  months.  Tbe  executive 
must  call  parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  tbe  chambers 
has  the  rigbt  of  introducing  new  bills,  as  has  also  the  government ; 
but  an  money  bills  must  «lginatc  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  consent  of  both  chambers  and  the  assent  of  tbe  king  is 
necessary  to  their  being  passed.  Ministers  may  attend  the 
debates  of  cither  house  but  can  only  vote  in  that  Of  which  Ibey 
are  members.  The  sittings  of  both  houses  arc  public,  and  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  members  must  be  present  to  make 
a  sittiiv  valid.  The  ministers  are  eleven  in  number  and  have 
salaries  of  about  £1000  each;  the  presidency  of  the  cound]  of 
ministers  (created  in  1889)  may  be  held  by  itself  or  (as  is  tnoal) 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  portfolio.  The  ministries  are: 
interior  (under  whom  are  tbe  prefects  of  the  several  provinces), 
foreign  affairs,  treasury  (separated  from  finance  in  1S89),  finance, 
public  works,  justice  and  ecclesiastical  aflain,  war,  marine, 
public  instruction,  commerce,  industry  and  agriculture,  posts 
and  telegraphs  (separated  from  public  works  in  iSSq).  Each 
minister  is  aided  by  an  under-secret  a  ry  of  stale  at  a  salary  of 
£5oa  There  is  a  council  of  state  with  advisory  functions,  which 
can  also  decide  certain  questions  of  adminbtration,  espedaily 
applications  from  local  authorities  and  conflicts  between 
ministries,  and  a  court  of  accounts,  which  has  the  right  of 
examining  all  details  of  state  expenditure.  In  eveiy  country 
the  bureaucracy  is  abused,  with  more  or  less  reason,  for  un- 
progressiveness,  timidity  and  "red-tape,"  and  Ita^  fi  no 
exception  tothe  rule.  Tbe  officials  are  not  well  paid,  and  are 
certainly  numerous;  wbQe  tbe  manifold  chedts  and  counter- 
checks have  by  no  laeaas  always  been  sufficient  to  piewnt 
dishonesty.  ^  ■ 
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Ttllet  of  HomoHT. — The  rormer  existence  of  wo  many  Kparate 
•overnjcnties  and  "  fountains  ot  honour  "  gave  rise  to  a  great  many 
hereditary  titlei  of  nobility.  Besides  many  hundrcdi  of  princei, 
dukes,  marquesses,  counts,  barons  and  viKOunts,  there  are  a  large 
number  ot  penoni  of  "  paihcian  "  rank,  persons  with  a  right  to  the 
deMgnation  nebUt  at  lipiori,  and  certain  hereditary  knizhCi  or 
cavalieri.  In  the  "Goloen  Book  of  the  Capitol  "  {Libra  d  Oro  del 
CampidoiUo)  arc  inscribed  lit  patrician  families,  and  of  these  38 
have  the  title  of  prince  and  8  ihat  of  duke,  while  the  others  arc 
maraueMes,  counts  or  simply  pairioians.  For  the  Italian  orders  oT 
kniEhthood  see  Knicmthood  aVd  Cmv Orders  efKni^hlhood. 
The  king't  uncle  i%  duke  of  Aosta,  his  son  is  prince  of  I'icdmanI  and 
hi*  couun  is  duke  of  Genoa. 

Justice. — The  judiciary  system  of  Italy  is  mainly  framed  on  the 
French  model.  Italy  Ms  courts  of  cassation  at  Rome,  Naples, 
Palermo,  Turin,  Florence,  lO  appeal  court  districts,  162  tribunal 
districts  and  1535  mandammh,  each  with  its  uwn  magistracy 
{prettiro).  In  13  01  the  principal  towns  there  are  also  firelori  who  have 
exclusively  penal  jurisdiction.  For  minor  civil  cases  Involving  sums 
up  to  100  lire  (£4),  tittdui  concilialori  have  also  jurisdiction,  while 
tney  may  act  as  arbitrators  up  to  any  amount  by  request.  The 
Roman  court  of  cassation  Is  the  highest,  and  in  both  penal  and  civil 
matters  hAs  a  right  to  decide  queilions  of  hw  and  disputes  between 
the  lower  judicial  authorities,  and  is  the  onlv  one  which  has  juris- 
diction in  penal  cases,  while  sharing  with  tne  others  the  rignt  to 
revise  civil  cases. 

The  prelari  have  penal  jurisdiction  concerning  all  mlsdemcanoura 
{conlratvemioni)  or  offences  {delilli)  punisliable  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three  month*  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  1000  lire  (^40). 
The  penal  tribunals  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  imprison- 
ment up  to  ten  years,  or  a  line  exceeding  £jo,  while  the  assize  courts, 
with  ■  jury,  d«il  with  offences  involving  imprisonment  lor  life  or 
over  ten  years,  and  havi;  exclusive  jiiri^rfiriion  (except  that  the 
senate  is  on  occasion!  high  court  of  justice)  overall  political  oflences. 
Appeal  may  be  made  from  the  scntentres  of  the  prriori  to  the  tribunals, 
and  from  the  tribunal*  to  the  courts  of  appeal:  from  the  assiie 
court*  there  is  no  appeal  except  on  a  point  of  form,  which  .ippeal  goes 
10  the  court  of  cassation  at  Rome.  This  court  has  the  supreme 
power  in  mil  questions  of  k-galiiy  of  a  sentence,  jurisdiction  or 
competency. 

The  penal  code  was  liiufied  and  reformed  in  iSqo.  A  reform  of  late 
N'cars  is  the  condanna  condi:soaoU.  equivalent  to  the  Enellsh  "  being 
bound  over  to  appear  for  judgment  if  called  upon,  applied  in 
94,469  cases  in  1907,  In  civil  m.itiers  there  is  appeal  from  the 
liudkt  eolKiliatPTt  to  the  prelore  (who  h.is  jurisdiction  up  to  a  sum 
of  1500  lire-£6o).  from  the  prelore  to  the  civil  tribunal^  from  the 
civil  tribunal  to  the  cottrt  of  appeal,  and  from  the  court  of  appeal  to 
the  court  of  ca*satioiL 

The  judae*  of  all  kinds  arc  very  poorly  paid.  Even  the  first 
president  o?  the  Rome  court  of  cassation  only  receives  £6ooa  year. 

The  natistic*  of  dvi!  proceedings  vary  considerably  from  province 
to  province.  Lombanfy,  with  35  lawsuits  per  1000  inhabitant*, 
holds  the  lowest  place;  Emilia  comes  next  with  31  per  1000; 
Tuscany  ha*  w;  Venetia,  41;  Cal.ibria,  144;  Rome,  146;  Apulia, 
153:  and  Sardinia,  360  per  looo.  The  high  average  in  Sardinia  is 
chiefly  due  to  cases  within  the  competence  of  the  conciliation  offices. 
The  number  of  penal  proci-edings.  especially  those  within  the  com- 
petence of  praetors,  ha*  also  increased,  chiefly  on  account  <A  tlie 
frequency  of  minor  contraventions  ot  the  law  referred  to  in  the 
section  Crime.  The  ratio  of  criminal  proceedings  to  population  Is, 
U  a  rule,  much  higher  in  Ihc  south  than  in  the  north. 

A  royal  deerte,  dated  February  1891,  establ^hed  three  classes  of 
prisons:  judiciarv  prisons,  for  persons  awaiting  examination  or 
persons  Kntcnced  to  arrest,  detention  or  seclusion  for  less  than  six 
months;  penitentiaries  of  various  kinds  {erfastoU,  case  di  tedusitme, 
dtlentiene  at  etaUdia),  for  criminals  condemned  to  long  terms  of 
imprinnment :  and  refonn.i tunes,  tor  criminals  under  age  and 
vagabonds.  Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  1877,  penal 
servitude  for  life  oeing  substituted.  This  generally  involves  solitary 
confinement  of  the  most  rigorous  nature,  and,  as  little  is  done  to 
occupy  the  mind,  the  criminal  not  infrequently  become*  insane. 
Certain  types  of  dangerous  individuals  arc  relegated  after  serving  a 
sentence  in  the  ordinary  convict  prisons,  and  by  administrative,  not 
by  judicial  process,  to  sjlecial  penal  colnnles  known  as  domicilii  (oaUi 
or  "  forced  residences.  '  These  establishments  arc,  howewr.  un- 
satisfactory, being  mostly  situated  on  small  islands,  where  It  Is  often 
difficult  to  find  work  for  the  coalli,  who  arc  free  by  day,  being  only 
confined  at  night.  Thej-  recci\-e  a  small  and  fiardly  sufiicient, 
allowance  lor  food  of  JO  ar.itiimi  a  day.  which  they  are  at  liberty  to 
supplement  by  work  if  they  can  find  it  or  care  to  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  construction  of  new  prisons  and  the  tran*- 
formation  of  old  ones,  the  number  of  cells  for  solitary  confinement 
is  still  itisutficient  for  a  complete  application  of  the  penal  system' 
established  by  the  code  of  1890.  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  prisoners  is  not  good,  thouch  the  system  of  solitary  cor.- 
fincment  as  practised  in  Italy  is  little  lietter.  The  total  number  of 
prisoner*,  including  minors  and  inhabitants  of  enforced  residences, 
which  from  76,066  (i  ft*  per  1000  inhabitants)  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber 1871  rose  to  a  maximum  of  80.791  on  the  31st  of  December  1879 
(3-87  per  1000;,  decrtaacd  toa  minimum  of  60,631  in  1896  (1-^  per 


1000).  and  on  the  31st  of  E>ecember  1896  roM  again  to  75,470 
per  1000).  of  whom  7038,  less  than  one-tenth,  were  women. 
The  lowness  of  the  figure*  regarding  women  ii  to  be  Qoliced 
throughout.  On  the  31*1  of  DecembM  1903  it  had  decreased  to 
65,819.  of  which  6044  were  women.  Of  these,  31,319  were  in  lock- 
ups, 35,145  >"  penal  estAbUshments,  1B37  minors  in  government, 
and  4547  in  private  reformatories,  and  3071  (males)  were  inmates 
of  forced  residences. 

Crime. — Statistics  of  offences,  indudinf;  tontratMiaioni  or  breaches 
of  by-laws  and  reguljtions,  exhibit  a  ctmsiderable  increase  per  loo.ooo 
inhabitants  since  iHliJ,  and  only  a  slight  diminution  on  the  figures  of 
1B97.  The  figure  was  1783-45  per  100.000  in  1S87,  3i&t*46  m  1891, 
3546-49  in  (897,  2497'90  in  1903.  The  increase  i»  partly  covered  by 
loniroveenzioni.  but  .ilmost  every  class  of  penal  otience  *hows  a  rise 
except  homicide,  an<J  even  in  tnat  the  diminutioa  i*  slow,  5418  in 
1S80,  3966  In  4408  in  1S93,  400s  in  1897,  3303  in  1903;  and 

Italy  remains,  owin^  to  the  frequent  use  of  tbe  knife,  the  £urq>ean 
country  in  which  it  is  most  frequent.  Libds,  insults,  Ac,  resistance 
to  public  authority,  offences  against  good  customs,  thefts  and  frauds, 
have  increased:  assaults  We  ne^ly  stationary.  There  i*  also  an 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency.  From  1890  to  IQuO  the  actual 
number  rose  by  one-tbird  Urom  30,108  to  43,684).  the  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  those  ./cntencea  fn>m  one-fifth  to  one-founh;  white  in 
1905  the  actual  number  rose  to  67j(H4i  being  a  considerable  pro- 
portionate rise  also.  In  Naples,  tbe  Camorra  and  in  Sicily,  the  Mafia 
arc  secret  societies  whose  power  of  fcsistance  to  authority  is  still 
not  Inconsiderable. 

Procedure,  both  ci>nl  and  criminal,  b  somewhat  slow,  and  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings  before  the ji^  if  t'tufriurJioii  occupy  much  time; 
and  recent  murder  trials,  by  the  loi^  number  of  witnesses  called 
(including  experts)  and  the  lengthy  speeches  of  counsel,  have  been 
dragged  out  to  an  u  ncmiacionabie  length.  In  this,  as  in  tbe  inter- 
vention of  the  presiding  judge,  tbe  French  system  has  been  adopted; 
and  it  is  said  {e.i.  by  Nathan,  Vent'  anni  di  vita  ilaliana,  p.  241) 
that  the  ellorls  uf  the  iinttnuJitni  are,  as  a  rule,  in  fact,  though 
not  in  law,  largely  directed  to  prove  that  the  accused  i*  guilty.  In 
1902  of  aS4.6u  [XTSons  accused  ol  penal  offences,  13-13%  were  ac- 
quitted during  the  ^moA  of  the  itulrucliatt,  30-31  by  the  courts, 
46  33  condemned  and  the  rest  acquitted  in  some  other  way.  This 
shows  that  charges,  often  involving  preliminary  imprisonment,  ore 
brought  against  an  ezccMive  proportion  of  penons  who  either  are 
not  or  cannot  be  proved  to  be  guilty.  The  court*  of  appeal  and 
cassation,  too.  often  have  more  tnan  they  can  do;  in  the  yt*<  1907 
the  court  of  cassation  at  Rome  decided  948  appeals  on  points  ci 
law  In  civil  cases,  while  no  fewer  tlnn  460  temaiDcd  to  be  dedded. 

As  in  most  civilized  countries,  the  number  of  suiddea  ID  Italy  has 
increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  Italian  suicide  rate  cf  63-6  per  1,000,000  is,  however,  lower 
than  ihosie  of  Denmark,  Switserland,  Germany  and  France,  while 
it  approximates  to  that  of  England  Tbe  Italian  rate  ii  bighest  in 
the  more  rnti^htened  and  industrial  north,  and  lowest  ia  the  south. 
Emilia  gives  a  maximum  rate  of  IO-48  per  100,000,  while  that  of 
Liguria  and  Lazio  is  little  lower.  The  minimum  of  t-37  is  found  in 
the  Basilicata.  though  Calabria  gives  only  3-13.  About  30%  of  tbe 
total  are  women,  and  there  ii  an  increaac  of  neariy  3%  since  iSSs 
in  the  proportion  ol  duiddes  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Army. — The  Italian  army  grew  oat  of  the  old  Piedmontese 
army  with  which  in  the  main  tbe  uniGcatioo  of  Italy  wu  brought 
about.  This  unificatioa  meant  for  the  army  the  abtorptioa 
of  coniingcnia  from  oil  porta  of  Italy  and  presenting  Knous 
differences  in  ph>-sical  and  moral  aptitudes,  politlotl  opinions 
and  education.  Moreover  the  strategic  geography  of  the  country 
required  the  greater  put  of  the  army  to  be  stationed  pennonently 
within  reach  of  the  oorth-eastem  and  north-western  frontiers. 
These  conditions  made  a  terrjlorial  system  of  recruiting  ot  organ- 
ization, as  understood  in  Ccnnony,  practically  impossible-  To 
secure  fairly  uniform  efficiency  in  tbe  various  corps,  and  also  as  a 
means  of  unifying  Italy,  Piedmontese,  Umbriaiu  and  Neapolitans 
are  mixed  in  the  same  cotpa  and  sleep  in  the  some  barrack 
room.  But  on  leaving  the  colours  ibe  men  disperse  to  their 
homes,  and  thus  a  regiment  has,  on  mobilization,  to  draw 
largely  on  the  nearest  reservists,  irrespective  of  the  corps  to 
which  they  belong.  Tbe  remedy  for  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  sought  in  a  most  elaborate  and  artificial  system  of  transferring 
officers  and  men  from  one  unit  to  another  at  stated  intervals  in 
peace-time,  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  palliative,  and  there  are 
other  dilBcullics  of  almost  equal  importance  to  be  surmount  eel. 
Thus  in  Italy  the  universal  service  system,  though  probably 
the  best  organization  both  for  tbe  army  and  the  nation,  work% 
with  a  maximum  of  frittion.  "  Army  Reform,"  therefore,  ha» 
been  very  much  in  the  forefront  of  late  yeati,  owing  to  lha 
estrangement  of  Austria  (Khtch  power  can  mobilise  much  more 
rapidly),  but  fituncial  difficiUlies  have  bilhcrtO  SlOOd  in  ihc  way 
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of  ujr  luUcal  BSd  hiwnchiBg  Kfoniis,ud  raatbe^fopanb 
of  the  Commimon  of  1907,  icferred  to  bdow,  hm  Mily  been 
partially  accepted. 

The  lav  of  1875  therefore  itiD  rtfulatet  the  principles  of  ndlitary 
•ervkc  in  Italy,  tbouBli  an  important  modificatiaD  wai  made  in 
1907-190S.  By  thi*  la*,  every  man  liabte  and  accepted  tor  aervice 
lervcd  for  eight  or  nine  yean  00  the  Acta^  Army  and  iti  Sttem 
(of  which  three  to  five  were  tpent  with  the  coloura),  four  or  five  in 
the  itobiU  Militia,  and  the  mt  of  the  aervice  period  of  nineteen 
ytars  in  the  Territoriaf  Uiliha.  Under  present  re^btiona  the 
term  of  liability  it  divided  into  nine  yean  in  the  Aelt»t  Army  and 
Reitrtt  (three  or  two  years  with  the  colours)  four  in  the  MMU 
MdUta  and  six  in  the  Territonal  UUilia.  But  tbeM  fipiRS  do  not 
wprcseat  the  actual  service  of  every  able-bodied  Italian.  Like  almost 
all  "  Univenal  Service "  oountries,  Italy  only  drafts  •  amall  pro: 
portisa  of  the  available  reciuiti  Into  the  amnr. 

The  foUowinc  table  shows  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1875,  with 
the  fignics  of  1871  for  comparison : — 


30th  Sept. 

30th  June. 

1871. 

1S61. 

1S91. 

1901. 

Oficm>  

Mm  .... 
ActincArmy  ft  Reserve 
MobUe  Miiiria      .  . 
Territorial  Militia  .  . 

14.070 
531.969 
536.039 

33,483 
1.833.554 
73".«49 
394.7>4 
813.970 

36,7i9 
3,831,367 
843.160 
445.3t5 
1.553.784 

36.718 
3430.3O3 

734.401 

3».<70 
2.375.631 

'  Including  officers  on  special  service  or  in  the  reserve. 

Thus,  on  the  30th  of  September  1871  the  various  cstegoriea  of 
the  army  included  only  3  %  of  the  population,  but  on  the  30th  of 
June  1898  they  included  tD%.  But  m  1901  the  strength  ut  the 
active  anny  ud  reserve  ibows  «  raamd  diminution,  which 
became  accentuated  in  the  year  following.  The  table  below  in- 
dicates that  up  to  1907  uc  amy.  tbougb  always  bdow  its 
mnteal  strength,  never  abaotfaed  more  tun  ■  quarter  of  the 
available  eoatncent. 


I9D>. 

1903. 

'9<M- 

1906. 

UaNe  

44I."7I 

433.640 

469,860 

475.737 

PhyakaAy  uafit .    .  . 
Simcfcon  .... 
Failed  10  apposr    .  . 
Pat  bade  for  iT~esaniina- 
tioa  .... 

91.176 
13,370 

108.835 

98.065 

i3.'e9 
34.711 

108,618 

■  19,070 
13,130 
39,319 

"07.173 

133,559 

1 8.313 

40.336 
133,305 

Aasynd   to  Territorial 
Militia   and  excused 
peace  sen^  . 

9a.95a 

96.916 

94.136 

87.03a 

Asaigned  to  active  amy 
Joined  active  amy  .  . 

103,304 
88|6fi6 

103,141 

86,448 

m 

The  vrioos  eomCtioa  of  tectviting  was  qniddy  notloed,  and  the 
labalacion  of  each  year's  results  was  foOowcd  by  a  new  draft  law, 
bat  no  solutioa  was  achieved  until  a  special  coanussioo  assembled. 
The  inquiriea  made  by  this  body  lewaled  an  uMatisfactory  con- 
t&ioa  ia  the  national  defences,  traceable  la  the  main  to  Bnaadal 
eiigeaciB.  and  as  regard*  recniitiag  a  new  law  was  brought  into 
force  in  tg/arj-i^aS. 

One  specially  difficult  point  concerned  the  effectives  of  the  peace- 
aicBcth  army.  Hitherto  the  actual  time  of  training  had  been  less 
than  tlie  nominaL  The  lecruits  due  to  join  in  November  were  not 
SKUrporated  [ill  the  following  Mardi,  and  thus  in  the  winter  months 
Italy  was  defenceless.  The  army  b  always  maintained  at  a  low 
pace  effective  (about  one-quarter  of  war  establishment)  and  even 
this  was  reduced,  by  the  absence  of  the  recruits,  until  there  were 
cfteo  only  15  rank  and  file  with  a  con^ny,  whose  war  strenfth 
is  about  330^  Even  in  the  summer  and  autumn  a  large  pmportion 
of  the  army  consisted  of  men  vrith  but  a  few  months'  service — a 
highly  dangerous  state  of  things  considering  the  peculiar  mobiliia- 
tioa  conditions  of  ibe  country.  Further — and  this  case  no  legislation 
can  cover — the  contingent,  and  (what  is  more  serious)  the  reserves, 
are  being  steadily  weakened  by  emigration.  The  increase  in  the 
nueiben  rejected  as  unfit  is  account^  for  by  the  fact  that  if  only  a 
HnaS  proportion  of  the  contingent  can  be  taken  for  aervice,  the 
■edical  standard  of  acceptance  is  bi^ 

The  aew  recruiting  sdieaie  of  1907  re  catablidied  thiee  categories 
ef  rccruita.'  the  3nd  c^egory  conesponding  practically  to  the 
Gennan  £raets-J?nmv.  The  men  daased  to  it  have  to  train  for 
,  and  they  are  catted  up  in  the  late  summer  to  bridge  the 


^The  nd  category  of  the  1875  law  had  practically  ceased  to 


gap  above  meetiooed.  The  new  teraa  of  serriee  for  the  other 
catcgoriee  have  been  already  stated.  In  cooaequence,  in  1908,  of 
490.000  liable,  aoroe  110,000  actually  joined  for  full  training  and 
34.000  d  the  new  and  category  for  man  trainiiw,  which  contrasta 
very  forcibly  with  the  feeble  embodiments  of  1906  and  1907.  Then 
changes  threw  a  considerable  strain  on  the  lifiaares,  but  the  i» 
minence  of  the  danger  caused  their  acceptance. 

The  peace  ttrength  irader  the  newKhcme  Is  nommaOy  30o,(X)o, 
but  actually  (average  throughout  the  year)  about  340,000.  The 
army  is  organized  in  i3  army  corps  (each  of  3  diviiions),  6  of 
which  are  quartered  on  the  plain  <rf  Lombardy  and  Venetia  mod 
on  the  frontiers,  and  a  more  in  northern  Central  Italy.  Their 
headquarteia  are:  I.  Turin,  II.  Akvandiia,  III.  Milan,  IV. 
Genoa,  V.  Verona,  VI.  Bologna,  VII.  Anctoa,  VIII.  Florence, 
IX.  Rome,  X.  Naples,  XI.  Bari,  XII.  Palermo,  Sardinian  division 
Cagllari.  In  addition  there  are  aa  "  Alpini "  battalions  and 
15  moiutaln  batteries  statioocd  on  the  Alpine  frontiers. 

The  war  strength  was  estimated  in  1901  as,  Aetite  Army  (ind. 
Reserve)  750,000,  UobiU  Militia  330,000,  Ttrritoriid  Militia 
3,300,000  (more  than  half  of  the  last-named  untrained).  These 
figures  are,  with  a  fractional  increase  in  the  Regular  Amy, 
apfdicable  ttMlay.  When  the  1907  scheme  takes  fall  eflect, 
however,  the  Active  Amy  and  the  Mobile  Militia  will  each  be 
augmented  by  about  one-third.  In  1915  the  field  amy  should, 
including  officers  and  permanent  cadra,  be  about  1,013,000 
strong.  The  Mobile  Militia  will  not,  however,  at  that  dau  have 
felt  the  effects  of  the  scheme,  and  the  Territorial  Militia  (setting 
the  drain  of  emigration  against  the  increased  population)  wU 
probaUy  Kmiin  at  about  the  Bane  figwe  as  ia  1901. 

The  amy  ooswsts  of  96  thtee^Mttalion  iMfatents  of  in&atry  of 
the  line  and  13  of  btnapieri  (riflemen),  each  of  the  tatter  having 
a  cyclist  company  fBersaglierr  cyclist  battalions  are  being  {1909} 
provisionally  formea);  36  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  which  10  are 
lancers,  each  of  6  squadrons;  34  regiments  of  artillery,  each  of 
8  batteries;*  1  regiment  of  hone  artillery  of  6  batteries;  I  of 
mountain  artiQery  of  13  batteries,  and  3  iodcpendent  toonntain 
batteries.  The  armament  of  the  infantry  ia  the  Minnlicfaer.CaTcano 
magazine  rifle  of  1B91.  The  fiek]  and  horse  artillery  was  in  1909 
in  ptocen  of  rearmament  with  a  Krupp  quick-firer.  The  garrisMi 
artillery  coniiits  of  3  coast  and  ^  fortress  regiments,  with  a  total  of 
73  companies.  There  are  4  regiments  (11  battalions)  of  engineers. 
The  earabinitri  or  gendarmerie,  some  36J0O  in  number,  are  part  of 
the  standing  amy;  they  are  recruited  from  selected  volunteers  from 
the  army.  In  1903  the  speinal  corjM  in  Eritrea  nurobeted  about 
4700  of  aU  ranks,  including  neariy  400D  nativea. 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary  military  expenditure  for  the  financial 
year  1898-1899  amounted  to  neariy/i  0,000,000,  an  increase  of 
£(,000.000  as  compared  with  1871.  The  Italian  Chamber  decided 
that  from  the  1st  of  July  1901  untH  the  30th  of  June  1907  Italian 
military  expenditure  Proper  should  not  exceed  the  maximum  of 
£9.560,000  per  annum  fixed  by  the  Army  Bill  of  May  18^,  and  that 
military  penrioos  shouM  not  exceed  £1,440^000^  Italun  miBtaiy 
expenditure  was  thus  until  1907  £n,ooo/»o  per  annum.  In  190B 
the  ordinan  and  extraordinary  expenditure  was  £i<y)ao/)0O. 
The  demands  of  the  Commission  were  only  partly  complied  with, 
but  a  brgc  Hiecial  grant  was  voted  amountuig  to  at  least  f  1 ,000.000 
per  annum  for  the  next  seven  years.  The  amount  spent  u  sli^t 
compared  with  the  Biilitaiy  expenditure  of  other  countries. 

The  Alpine  frontier  is  forti&ed  stronriy,  although  the  condition 
of  the  snnlcs  was  in  many  cases  considered  unsatisfactoiy  by  the 
1907  Commission.  The  fortresses  in  the  basin  of  the  chiefly 
bekmg  to  the  era  <rf  divided  Italy  and  are  now  out  of  date;  the 
chief  coast  fortresses  are  Vado,  Genoa,  Spesia,  Monte  ArgeAtaro, 
Gacu.  Straits  of  Messina.  Taranto,  Maddalena.  Rome  bpiotccted 
by  a  circle  of  forts  from  a  cm^  iK  taaia  from  the  sea,  the  coast,  only 
13  m.  off,  bnag  flat  and  deserted. 

ffny. — For  ptuposes  of  naval  organization  the  Itab'an  coast  is 
divided  into  three  maritime  departments,  with  headquarters  at 
Spezia,  Naples  and  Vem'cc;  and  into  two  comandi  mHitari,  with 
headquarters  at  Tannto  and  at  the  island  of  Haddalena. 
The  ptnmnd  of  the  navy  con«sts  of  the  following  corps:  (i) 
Gennal  staff;  (1)  naval  enpneers,  chiefly  employed  in  building 
and  repairing  war  vessels;  (3)  sanitary  corps;  (4)  commissariat 
corps,  for  supplies  and  account-keeping;  (5)  crews. 

The  maUrid  of  the  Italian  navy  has  been  completely  trana- 
foraed,  cq>edaliy  in  viitue  the  Irill  of  the  31st  of  March  1875- 
Old  types  of  vesidi  have  been  told  or  dem^shcd,  and  rqilaccd 
by  newer  type*. 

•  This  maybe  lednced.  In  amacquence  of  the  adt^tion  of  tbt  aaw 
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la  Ifiich  1907  the  Italiu  ntvy  caatained,  trdndiiig  of  oa 
fighdng  valuta 


Effective. 

Cocnpletiag. 

Projected. 

4 

4 

Old  battleship*  .  .  . 

lO 

Armoured  cruiien 

6 

a 

Protects]  cniiwn  .  . 

Torpedo  piDboau 

»S 

Destroyere  .... 

"5 

4 

10 

Modern  torpedo  boat* 

M 

>S 

Submariaes 

1 

3 

The  four  modem  ihipa — the  "Vittodo  Emumda"  doM,  laid 
down  ia  1807—have  a  tonnafeof  13,695,  two  13-iii.  and  twelve  S-in. 
gun*,  an  I.H.P.  of  i9<ooo,  and  a  dciicned  qwed  of  33  knot*,  being 
intended  to  avtwl  any  battleahip  and  to  cany  enough  gun*  to 
dettroy  any  cruiMr. 

The  pcnmaef  on  active  aervice  conrirtwl  of  1799  officer*  and 
3|^oo  men,  the  former  being  doubled  and  the  latter  trebled  tince 

Naval  expenditure  haa  enormoualy  increaaed  rfnce  1871,  the  total 
for  1S71  having  be«i  about  £900,000,  and  the  total  for  1905-1906 
ow  u.ioo^ooo.  >noleBt  fluctuation*  liave,  however,  taken  (dace 
from  year  to  year,  aa»rdiug  to  the  atate  (U  Italian  finance*.  To 
permit  the  iteady  execution  of  a  normal  programme  diipbuilding, 
the  luIUn  Chamber,  in  May  1901,  adopted  a  reidution  limiting 
naval  expenditure^  inclusive  of  naval  peniions  and  of  premiuma  on 
mercantile  ihipbuilding,  to  the  turn  of  £4,840,000  (or  the  following 
■ix  yean,  i.e.  irom  lit  July  1901  until  30th  June  1907.  Thi*  sum 
conaist*  of  £4,340,000  of  naval  expenifiture  proper.  £330,000  for 
naval  penMon*  and  £380,000  for  premium*  npoa  mercantile  ihip- 
building. During  thefinancial  yearendiagDntMjOdiof  Juoe  1901 
theae  figure*  were  ali^tly  eacewled. 

FAmiim.— The  vtdiime  o(  tin  ItaHu  budiet  bu  craddenUy 
Incteased  regards  botb  iDcome  and  expendltiue.  Hie  {ncome 
of  £60,741,418  in  1881  rose  in  1899-1900  to  £69,917,136;  while 
the  expenditure  increased  from £58,705,939  in  iSSi  to£69,7o8,7o6 
in  1899-1900,  an  increase  ol  £9,175.708  in  income  and  £11,003,7  77 
in  expenditure,  while  there  hu  b«tn  a  still  further  increase  since, 
the  figures  for  1905-1906  showing  (excluding  Items  which  figure 
on  both  sides  of  the  account)  an  increaseof  ^,766,995  in  income 
and  £5,434,560  in  expenditure  over  1&99-1900.  These  figures 
include  not  only  the  catcgoiies  of  "  income  and  eqwndituie  " 
proper,  but  also  those  known  ts  "  ntovement  of  capital,"  "  rail- 
way constmctioos"  and"  ^(M4i(etftxfr«,"whididoDot  constitute 
real  income  and  expenditure.'  Considering  only  income  and 
expenditure  proper,  the  approximate  totals  arc:— 


nnsncial  Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surpluaea  or 
Deficit!. 

■883 
1885-1886 
1890-1S91 

1895-1896 
1898-1899 

t899-i9(» 
1900-1901 
1905-1906 

£53.064,800 
56,364,000 
61,600.000 
65,344.000 
66,353,600 
66,860,800 
68,839,300 
77.684,100 

£51.904,600 
57404.400 
64,601,600 
67,963,800 
65,046,400 
65,333,600 
66,094,400 
75.143.300 

£+  160,000 
-  940.400 
—3,001,600 
— a,6i8,6oo 
+1406,400 
+ 1.537 .aoo 
+3,734,800 
+3,540,900 

The  financial  year  1863  cloied  «rith  a  deficit  of  more  than 
£■6,000,000,  which  increaaed  in  1866  to  £a8,&40/>oo  on  account  of 
the  preparationa  for  the  war  against  Auitria.  Excepting  the  in- 
creases of  deficit  in  1868  and  1870,  the  annual  deficits  tended  thence- 
forward to  decrease,  until  in  1875  equilibrium  between  expenditure 
and  revenue  wa*  attained,  and  was  maintained  until  1881.  Ad- 
vantJ^e  was  taken  of  the  equilibrium  to  eboliih  certain  imposts, 
amongst  them  the  grist  tax,  which  prior  to  it*  gradual  repeal  pi  o- 

' "  Movement  ol  capital  "  consists,  a*  regards  "  income,"  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  buildings.  Church  or  Crown  lands,  <rfd  prisons, 
barracic*,  Ac.,  or  of  moneys  derived  from  sale  of  consolidateo  stock. 
Thus  "  income  "  icsUIy  •onifie*  diminution  of  patrimony  or  increase 
of  debt.  In  regard  to  cxpeodituie,"  "  movement  of  capital " 
rrfer*  to  extlnctwn  of  debt  by  amoniaiton  or  otherwise,  to  pur- 
chases of  buildings  or  to  advances  made  by  the  atate.  Thus''ex- 
penditnre"  really  represent*  a  patrimonial  improvement,  a  creation 
of  credit  or  a  decrease  of  indebtedne**.  The  item*  referringto 
"  railway  construction  "  Rprt*ent,  on  the  one  hand,  repayment* 
made  to  the  exchequer  by  the  commune*  and  province*  ol  money 
disbursed  on  their  account  by  the  State  Treasury;  and,  on  the 
ceher,  the  coct  ol  new  railways  incurred  by  the  Treasury.  The 
items  of  the  "  fvniU  ii  pre  "  ate  inscnbed  both  on  the  credit  and 
dibit  aides  of  the  budget,  and  have  awrdy  a  figuatiw  value. 


duced  more  than  £3,300,000  a  year.  Fiom  1885-1886  onward*, 
outlay  on  public  works,  miUtary  and  colonial  expenditure,  and 
espeaally  the  commercial  and  financial  crise*,  contributed  to  pro- 
duce annual  deficits;  but  owing  to  drastic  reforms  introduced  in 
1894-1895  and  to  careful  management  the  year  1898-1899  marked 
a  return  o(  sur(^u*e*  (nearly  £1,306,400). 

The  revenue  in  the  Italian  financial  vear  1905-1906  (July  1,  1905 
to  June  30, 1906)  wa*  £103,486^108,  and  the  expenditure  £99,945^53. 
tx,  Mibtracting  the  partU*  ii  giro,  £99,684,131  and  £97.143.366, 
leaving  a  Muplu*  of  £3,uo,85S.'  surplu*  wa*  made  up  by 

cootributiooa  Irom  every  branch  of  the  effective  imnue,  except  the 
"  contiibutiona  and  r^yment*  from  local  authorities.''  Hie  rail- 
way* *liowcd  an  inoeaae  of  £351,6^;  rqiatratioB  tranrfcr  aad 
•ucoesHon,  £395>Sfio;  direct  taxatioo,  £43,136  (mainly  from  inoomc 
tax,  which  more  than  made  up  for  the  (emission  tA  the  house  tax  ia 
the  district*  of  Calabria  viiited  by  the  earthquakeof  i906):cnRafw 
and  exdee,  £1,036,743;  government  moHopoliea,  £391,0171  posts, 
£41.310:  telegtapfa*,  £334^4.  telephone*,  £65,771.  Of  the  sutpfan 
£1 ,000,000  wa*  alloGBted  to  the  improvement  of  post*,  telegraphs  and 
telephones;  £i,ooo/>oo  to  public  works  (£730,000  for  harbour  im- 
ptmrement  atul  £380,000  for  internal  naviaation);  £300,000  to  the 
oa.wy  (£133,000  lor  a  aecond  dry  dock  at  Taianto  ai»d  IMjaaa  tor 
coal  purcnase);and  £300,000  ssa  Dudeua  of  a  f  uiid  for  the  purchase 
of  valuable  works  ofait  which  are  in  danger  of  exportation. 

The  state  therefore  draws  its  priodpaj  revenue*  from  the  impost*, 
the  taxes  and  the  monopolie*.  Acoocding  to  the  ItaUan  tributary 
system,  "  impoRs,"propcrly  soc^kd are  tboseupon  land.  -^^^ 
buildings  and  personal  estate.  The  impost  upon  land  is 
based  upon  the  cadastral  survey  independently  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
harvests.  In  1S69  the  main  quota  to  the  impost  was  increaeed  by 
one-tenth,  in  addition  to  the  extra  two-tenths  previously  impoaed 
in  1866.  Subseauently,  it  was  decided  to  rcpnl  the*e  additional 
tenth*,  the  first  being  abolished  in  18S6  and  the  rest  in  1887.  On 
account  of  the  inequalities  ■till  exi*ting  in  the  cadutral  survey,  in 
■piM  of  the  law  of  1886  (see  ^ffwaJlMre,  above),  great  dlRerences  are 
found  in  the  land  tax  aaaeaamenu  in  vaiiou*  puts  of  Italy.  Land  ia 
not  so  heavily  burdeind  Inr  the  govcipinent  qiMtn  as  by  the  addiiaiial 
oentimes  imposed  by  the  proviatial  ana  comnmnal  authoritiea 
On  an  average  Italian  landowners  nay  nearly  35%  of  their  revenues 
from  land  in  gowntment  and  local  land  tax.  The  baildings  impost 
has  been  assessed  sinoe  1866  upon  tiie  bus*  of  I9-S0%  of  ^'  taxable 
revenue."  Taxable  revenue  corresponda  to  two-thirda  of  actual 
inooine  from  factories  and  to  three-fourths  of  actual  income  from 
houses:  it  is  ascertained  by  the  agents  of  the  finandlBl  administra- 
tion. In  1869,  however,  a  third  additional  tenth  was  added  to  the 
previously  existing  additional  tsro-ienths,  and,  unlike  the  tenths  of 
the  land  tax,  they  have  not  been  abolished.  At  prcKot  the  main 

Juota  with  the  additional  three-tenths  amounts  to  16-35%  of  tax- 
ble  income.  The  imposts  on  income*  trom  per*onal  estate  {nttkiaatt 
moMe)  were  introduced  in  1866;  it  applies  to  incomes  derived  from 
investments,  industry  or  persoital  enterprise,  but  not  to  landed 
revenues.  It  is  proportional,  and  is  collected  by  deduction  from 
salaries  and  pensiona  paid  to  servants  of  the  state,  where  it  is  assessed 
on  threc-eigntha  of  the  income,  and  from  interest  on  consolidated 
stock,  where  it  is  assessed  on  the  whole  amount ;  and  by  nsister  in 
the  case*  of  private  individuals,  who  pay  on  three-fourths  of  their 
income,  professional  men,  capitalists  or  manufacturers,  who  pay  on 
one-half  or  nine-twentieths  of  their  income.  From  i8Tt  to  1S94  it 
was  assessed  at  13-30%  of  taxable  income,  this  quota  being  fanned' 
of  13%  main  quota  and  1-30%  as  an  additional  tenth.  In  189s  the 
quota,  includii^  the  additional  tenth,  was  raised  to  the  nnifann  levd 
(rf30%  (hie-tenthof  thetaxispaidtotbeconnnBoes  aaoompcBsa- 
tion  for  revenues  made  over  to  the  statb 

Taxes  proper  ai»  divided  into  (s)  taxes  00  businem  tranmc^ons 
and  (b)  taxes  oa  articles  of  ooosumpdon.  The  farmer  apply  prin- 
cipally to  surer ssioni,  stamps,  regbtrations,  mortgagea,  Ac.;  the 
latter  to  distilleriea,  breweries,  ex|doHves,  native  sugar  and  matches, 
though  the  customs  revenue  and  octnxs  uptm  articles  of  general 
consumption,  such  as  com,  wine,  apirits,  itteat.  Hour,  petroleum, 
butter,  tea,  cofTee  and  sugar,  may  be  considered  as  belongiiq  to  this 
class.  The  monopdies  are  those  of  salt,  tobacco  and  the  lottery. 

Since  1880,  while  income  from  the  salt  and  lotto  monopolies  hat 
remained  almost  stationary,  and  that  from  land  tax  and  octroi  has 
diminiBhed,  revenue  derived  from  all  other  source*  ha*  notably 
increased,  c^iecially  that  from  the  income  tax  on  persoral  estate, 
and  the  customs,  the  yield  from  which  ha*  been  nearly  doubled. 

It  will  be  *een  that  the  revenue  is  swoUeri  by  a  large  number  of 
taxes  which  can  only  be  justified  bjr  necessity;  the  reduction  artd, 
still  more,  the  readjustment  of  taxation  (whicn  now  largely  falls  on 
articles  of  primary  necessity)  i*  urgently  needed.  The  government 
in  presenting  the  estimate*  for  1907-1908  popoaed  to  set  aside  a 
sum  of  nearly  £800,000  every  year  for  this  express  purpose.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  sums  realised  bv  the  octroi  go  in  the 
main  to  the  various  commune*.  It  is  only  in  Rome  andNafdes  that 
the  octrtH  is  collected  directly  by  the  government,  which  pays  o*w  n 
certain  proportion  to  the  reaqiective  communes. 
The  external  taxation  is  not  only  strongTy  prateetlodst,  but  is 

*  Financial  operations  (maiidy  in  oooiiexion  with  railway  purchaae) 
figore  on  each  isde  of  the  account  for  about  £33^000^0001. 
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applied  to  goodb  cannot  be  made  in  Italy;  hardly  aay^ng 
comes  io  duty  fice.  even  Mch  article*  ai  xcond-haod  (umiture  paying 
duty.  imleM  within  aix  montba  of  the  date  at  «rfuch  the  importer 
has  declared  domicile  in  Italy.  The  application,  too,  is  mnewbat 
tigDcinis.  (X  ^  ^  <><■  electric  light  u  applied  to  roreign  ihipa 
gencfating  their  own  electricity  while  lying  in  Italian  porta. 

The  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  certain  lands  of  food 
and  dfink  has  conaideiably  tncrcaMd,  t.f.  grain  from  370  lb  per  bead 
in  i884-ift85to^]  lb  in  1901-1903  (nuue remains alnuMt  Mationa^ 
at  1^  lb) ;  wine  from  73  to  las  litres  per  bead :  oil  from  ta  to  13  Ri 
per  head  (rasar  is  almoet  atatioaary  at  7 1  lb  per  head,  and  coffee 
■t  about  I  lb):  Bit  frcMn  14  to  16  lb  per  head.  Tobacco  dightly 
dimiitithfd  in  weight  at  a  little  over  i  lb  per  head,  while  tbe  gross 
lecapu  aie  contHkrably  increased — by  over  li  millions  stming 
•ince  I M4-1S8S— blowing  that  the  quality  coneomed  is  much  better. 
The  annnl  eipcnditune  on  tobacco  was  5s.  per  inhalxiant  in  1903- 
1903.  aad  ii  increasing. 

TM  annual  turpluiea  are  largely  accounted  Cor  by  the  heavy 
taation  on  alnM  everything  imported  into  the  country, '  aad  by 
the  RiMMpoliea  OB  tobacco  and  on  Hit;  and  are  aaa  rule  apent.  and 
weD  apent,  hi  other  wavs.  Thus,  that  of  1907-IQ08  was  devMed 
mainly  to  rainnc  the  aahriea  of  govern  meat  oAciut  and  university 
pmleaeora;  even  then  the  auximum  for  both  On  the  former  claN, 
Ineannader  wciataryof  state)  waa only  £mo  per  annum.  Tbecaie 
ic  fraquenl,  too,  in  which  a  project  ia  sanctioned  b^  law,  but  la  then 
not  carried  into  execution,  or  only  partly  ao,  owing  to  the  lack  (rf 
funds.  Additional  stamp  duties  and  taxes  wm  impoKd  in  1909  to 
meet  tbe  expenditure  neceaKtated  by  tbe  dieastroua  earthquake  at 
tbe  end  of  I908. 

The  way  in  which  the  taxes  pre«  on  the  poor  may  be  shown  by  the 
number  of  small  proprietors  sold  up  owing  to  inability  to  pay  tbe 
land  and  other  taxea.  In  1883  tbe  number  of  landed  proprietors  was 
of  the  population,  in  igoi  only  13-66.  with  an  actual 
diminutioa  of  some  30.000.  Had  the  percentage  of  1S83  been  kept 
Dp  there  would  have  been  in  1903  600,000  more  proprietors  than 
there  were.  Between  18S4  and  1903  no  (ewer  than  330,6i6  aalea 
were  effected  for  failure  to  pay  taxes,  while,  from  18S6  to  1903, 
79.308  expropriations  were  effected  for  other  debts  not  due  to  the 
state.  In  iS8a  there  were  30,433  sales,  of  which  35-38%  wei«  (or 
debts  of  4s.  or  less,  and  si-95  for  debts  between  4s.  and  £3;  in  1903 
there  were  ^S7  *ales,  but  only  ii-oi%  for  debts  under  4s.  (tbe 
treasory  having  given  up  proceeding  in  cases  where  the  property  is 
a  liny  piece  of  ground,  Kmetimes  hardly  ^pable  of  cultivation), 
and  53-69%  for  debts  between  4s.  and  £3,  The  expropriations  deal 
as  a  rule  with  properties  of  higher  value;  of  these  there  were  3317 
in  1886,  S9Q3  in  1893  {a  period  of  agricultural  depression),  3910  in 
1903.  Mout  33%  of  tMm  are  for  debts  under  £40,  about  49% 
[rom  £40  to  f3oo.  about  36%  from  £300  to  booo. 

Of  the  expenditure  a  Urge  amount  isabsorbed  by  interest  on  debt. 
Debt  baa  continually  increased  with  the  development  of  the  state. 

-  The  sum  paid  in  intercM  on  debt  amounted  to  £t  7.640,000 
'  *  in  ISrt.  £19.440,000  in  1881.  £3S,6)x>.ooo  in  1801-1893 

and  £37J6ivooo  in  1899-1900;  but  had  been  reduced  ta 
£33.100,409  by  the  joth  of  June  I9i«.  The  public  debt  at  that  dnte 
«a»  compoacd  u  follows: — 

Part  I.—FMmUi  DOi. 

Grand  Livre — 
CMaalidaieds  %  - 

z  U%z 

Total    .  . 

Debts  to  be  transferred  to  the  Grand  Livic 
Perpetual  annuity  to  the  Holy  See 
PCrpctinl  debu  (Modeaa.  Sioly.  NapkO 


Total 


Amount. 
£316,141,803 

5404435 
aS.873.Si  I 

7.875.593 
37,689.880 

£396.984. '20 
60,868 
3,580,000 
3J9IJO7 


I>art  ll.~UmfwiM  DM, 

IMMMparatdyinscribedintheCraad  Livre  .  ■o,043,cn7 

Various  railway  obligations,  redeemable.  Ac  .  56,375.351 

SiciliM  iiidetttnttie*   ■9S.34S 

Capital  value  of  annual  paymant  to  Sontfi 

Austrian  Company    .    37,103.908 

Long  date  Treasury  warrant!,  bw  of  July  7, 1901  1^16,300 
fUBway  ccnificates  (3-65%  net).  Art.  6  of  bw, 

JOM  25.  1905.  NOk  361    14,330.000 


Toul  . 
Fait  I.  . 


i;"9.35i.834 
240I.3I&.795 


Grand  Total  .  £531,568.619 


■  For  ennpia.  wheat.  Ihe  price  of  wluch  was  io  1909  36  Er  per 


The  debt  per  head  of  population  was.  In  1905,  £14,  lea.  3d.,  and 
the  interest  13B.  sd. 

In  Julv  1906  the  5^  gross  (4%  net),  and  a%  net  rente  were 
aucoearfully  cooverted  into  3I  %  stock  (to  be  reduced  to  3)  %  after 
five  years),  to  a  total  amount  of  £334,017^93.  The  demands  for 
reimoursemcnt  at  par  rcpreseoled  a  sum  oTonly  £187,588  and  tbe 
market  value  of  the  stock  was  hardly  affected;  while  the  Mving 
to  the  Treasury  was  to  be  £800,000  per  annum  for  the  fint  five  yean 
and  about  douole  the  amount  afterwards. 

Cunauj. — The  Ura  (plural  Urt)  of  loo  etmUrim  (centimes)  is  equal 
in  value  to  the  French  franc  The  total  ctwiage  (exclusive  of  Eritiean 
currency)  from  tbe  1st  of  January  1863  to  the  end  of  I907  was 
1,104,667,116  lire  (eichidvc  of  recoinas*),  divided  as  (allows:  p>ld, 
4>7>Si6.970  lire;  silver,  tgojanjcai  ure;  nickel,  33417.000  lire; 
broiue,  83,636.131  lire.  The  (orced  paper  currency,  instituted  in 
1866,  was  abcJished  in  t88i,  in  which  year  were  dissolved  the  Union 
o(  Banks  of  Issue  created  In  1874  to  (umiih  to  the  state  trcasuiy  a 
milliard  of  liie  in  notes,  guaranteed  collectively  by  tbe  banks,  nrt 
of  tbe  Uidon  notes  were  redeemed,  part  replaced  by  10  lire  and  $  lire 
■Utc  Mtes,  payable  at  daht  In  ■Nttllic  legal  tender  by  certain  aUte 
banka.  Ngvmheleaa  the  law  of  tSSt  did  not  succeed  In  maintaining 
the  value  of  the  Kate  notea  it  a  par  with  the  metallic  currency,  and 
(fam  1885  onwards  there  reappeared  a  fold  premium,  which  dnriiq 
1899  aad  1900  fcm^ned  at  about  7  %,  but  nDtequentiy  (eH  to  about 
3%  aad  haa  lince  1909  practiaiUy  AaqipcsiciL  The  paper  circula- 
tion to  the  debit  of  tb«  itatc  aad  tb«  paper  amracy  Imed  by  tbe 
autaoriaed  stata  banks  Is  sfcown  bclow^— 


DhsctlUOtyatSIMs. 

b*  SllU 
Bukt. 

Anrccut 
r*pn 

SuuNous. 

Saa*deC*iM*.i 

jatDssnte  illi 
.  iW 

.  «9=5 

Lbc. 
»«ono.aao 

4)I^J<.>I<> 

Un. 
4>.il(-iii 

I.1T4.1M 

Lire 
t)J-I70.>»T 

i.iii.6oi.Dra 

■  ,C^,>UJTB 
i.iSo.iisita 

Un. 
■  Jlt.IU.Mi 

i.irB.»J5Ji» 

lA4l4lT.I>4 

1  nw  ciuad  to  kiR  Icial  CBiifacr  at  Ua  ad  at  1901  i  tWy  ««■  aoUS  sl  I  aad  1  liic. 

Banki. — Until  1893  tbe  juridical  status  of  the  Banks  of  Issue  was 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  30th  of  A^ril  1 874  on  paper  currency  and 
ofthe7thof  April  1881  on  iheaboUtuMof  forced  currency.  Atthat 
time  (our  limited  companies  were  authoriied  to  issue  bank  notes, 
namely,  the  National  Bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Tuscany,  tbe 
Roman  Bank  and  the  Tuscan  Credit  Bank;  and  two  inking 
corporations,  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  Bank  of  Sicily.  In  1893 
the  Roman  Bank  was  put  into  liquidation,  and  the  other  three 
limiled  companies  were  fused,  so  as  to  create  tbe  Bank  of  Italy,  the 

E'vilege  of  issuingbank  notes  being  thenceforward  confined  to  the 
nk  of  Italy,  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  Batik  of  Sicily.  Tbe  gold 
reserve  In  tne  possession  of  the  Banca  d'ltalia  on  September  30th 

r .amounted  to  £33.340.984,  and  the  silver  reserve  to  £4,767,861 ; 
forcnn  treasury  bonds,  Ac  amounted  to  £3^34.074.  making 
the  total  reserve  uo.333.919;  while  tha  circulation  amounted  to 
£94^3,134.  The^urea  were  on  the  jiat  of  December  1906; 


Paper 

Circulation. 

Reserve. 

Banca  d'luUa 
Banca  dt  NapoH  . 
Banca  diSic^. 

Total     .  . 

£47^04.353 
'3«3.'5a 
.  3,813,693 

£36.979-335 
9.756.384 
9,060,481 

£64,311,196 

£48,796,000 

This  is  considerably  in  excess  o(  the  circulation,  £40,404,000,  fixed 
by  royal  decree  of  1900;  but  the  issue  of  addittonal  notes  was 
allowed,  provided  they  were  entirely  covered  by  a  metallic  reserve, 
whereas  up  to  the  fixed  limit  a  40%  reserve  only  was  necessary. 
These  notes  are  of  50,  100,  500  and  1000  lire:  while  the  state  issues 
notes  for  5, 10  and  35  lire,  the  currency  of  these  at  the  end  of  October 
1906  bang  £i7,m6.967;  with  a  touf  guarantee  oi  £15,636,000  held 
againit  them.  They  were  iii  January  1908  equal  in  value  to  the 
metallic  currency  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  pri«  of  lulian  consolidated  5%  (gross.  4  %  net,  allowing  for 
the  30%  income  tax)  stock,  which  is  the  security  most  largely 
negotiated  abroad,  and  used  in  settling  differences  between  large 
financial  institutions,  has  steadily  risen  during  recent  years.  After 
being  depressed  between  iSSsand  1894,  the  prices  io  Italy  and  abroad 
reached,  in  1899,  on  the  Rome  Stock  Exchange,  the  average  of 
lOO'Si  and  of  94-8  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  By  the  end  of  1901  the  price 
of  Ital  ian  stocic  on  the  Paris  Bourse  had,  however,  risen  to  par  or 
thereabouts.  1  The  average  price  of  Italian  4%  in  190s  was  105-39; 
since  the  converuon  to  3]  %  net  (to  be  further  reduced  to  3I  in  five 
more  years],  the  price  has  been  about  103-5.  Rates  of  exchange,  or. 
In  other  words  the  gold  premium,  favoured  Italy  during  the  years 
immediately  foOowing  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency  in  18S1. 
la  iSBs.  hoawver,  rates  tended  to  rise,  and  though  they  fell  in  1886 
thev  aabsequently  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  teach  110% 
at  Oe  end  M  August  1894.  For  tbe  aot  tan;  yean  they  MUioiMd 
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low,  but  RNC  uain  in  end  1899-  In  1900  th«  muDmum  rate 
wu  I07'U,  aiwrtlie  minimum  I05'40.  but  in  1901  race*  [ell  cooiider- 
aUVi  uu  wen  Bi  par  in  1903-1909. 

There  are  in  Italy  tiji  durinz  houiei,  namely,  the  aadent  one  at 
L^bom,  and  thoae  of  Geooat  Milan,  Rome,  Florence  and  Turin, 
founded  (ince  iBSa. 

Tbe  number  of  onJinary  bankt,  which  diminiahed  bttwtn  1S89 
and  1S94.  incrcued  in  the  following  Ycx^i*™!  wu  138  in  1B98.  At 
the  Mme  time  the  capital  employed  in  banlunz  decrcued  by  neaily 
OM-half.namety,  from  about  £13  j6o,ooo  in  i8w  to  about  ^6,530,000 
in  1898.  Thi*  decreax  wa*  due  to  the  liquidation  of  a  numba  of 
Urse  and  amall  banlu,  amongM  other*  tne  Bank  of  Genoa,  the 
General  Bank,  and  the  Sodeti  di  Crcdtto  Mobiliare  Italiano  of  Riome, 
and  the  Genott  Diicount  Bank — eiiabliihmenti  which  alone  repre™ 
•entcd  £4,840,000  of  paid-up  capital.  Ordinary  credit  operationa 
are  also  carried  on  by  the  co-operative  credit  aocietiea,  of  which 
there  are  Mme  700. 

Certain  bank*  make  a  special  buuneas  of  lending  money  to  ownen 
of  land  or  buildings  (crtdila  fondiarui).  Loans  are  repayable  by 
Agf^rl^  instalments,  and  an:  guaranteed  by  Kr«t  mortgage*  not 
greater  in  amount  than  half  the  valueof  the  hypothecated 
property.  The  banks  may  bi:y  up mortEagesandadvance 
money  on  current  account  on  the  tecurity  of  land  or 
building*.  The  development  of  the  large  cities  has  induced  these 
bank*  to  turn  their  attention  rather  to  building  cnterpriie  than  to 
mortgagee  on  rural  propmy.  T^t^  vrilue  of  their  land  certiiicaTes 
or  MTltlU  S"nd\arit  (rcptewntinE  ca|iiial  in  circulation)  rose  from 
£10,430,000  in  18S1  to  £15,560,000  in  1SS6,  and  to  £30,710,000 
■n  1891,  liut  fell  to  £]9,320/XK>  in  1^96,  to  £37,360,000  in  189S, 
and  to  £34.360.000  in  1907;  the  anmunt  of  money  lent  increased 
from  £10,440,000  in  1861  to  £i5,6oo.i.>>o  in  1866,  and  £jo.Boo,ooo  in 
1891, Init  [til  10  £39,320.000  in  1896,  to  £37.360.000  m  1899,  and 
to  £21.73*1,000  in  1907.  The  ilimimiuan  was  due  to  the  law  of  the 
loth  ol  April  jSjij  upon  Ihc  hanks  of  issue,  by  which  they  were 
obliged  to  liquidate  toe  loon  and  mortgage  businCM  they  bad  pre- 
viously earned  on. 

Vanous  taws  have  been  passed  to  facilitate  agrarian  credit.  The 
bw  of  the  33rd  of  January  1887  (still  in  force)  extended  the  dis- 
positions of  thp  Civil  Code  with  regard  to  "  privileges," '  and 
established  special  "  privileges "  in  regard  to  harvested  produce, 
produce  stored  in  bams  and  ^rm  buildings,  and  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural implements.  Loans  on  mort^EC  may  also  be  granted  to  land- 
owners and  agricultural  unions,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  ol 
agricultural  improvements.  These  loans  are  regulated  by  specbl 
disposition,  and  are  guaranteed  by  a  share  of  the  increased  vslue 
of  the  land  alter  the  improvements  have  been  carried  out.  Agrarian 
credit  banks  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  government,  issue 
earuUt  at^aru,  of  agrarian  bonds,  repayable  by  instalment*  and 
bearing  interest. 

Inienul  Adminutration. — It  was  not  till  1865  that  the  adminis- 
trative unity  of  Italy  was  realiied.  Up  to  that  year  some  of  the 
regions  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  Tuscany,  continued  to  have  a  kind 
of  autonomy;  but  by  the  laws  of  the  30th  o(  March  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  69  provinces  and  8515  communes.  The 
extent  to  which  communal  independence  had  been  maintained  in 
Italy  through  all  the  centuries  ol  its  political  disintegration  was 
strongly  in  its  favour.  The  syndic  (iinooco]  or  chief  magistrate  of 
the  commune  was  appointed  by  the  king  for  three  years,  and  he  was 
assisted  by  a  "  municipal  junta." 

Local  Eovemment  was  modihed  bythe  law  of  the  lOth  of  February 
i8S9and  by  posterior  enactments.  The  syndics  (or  mayors)  are  now 
elected  by  a  secret  ballot  ol  the  communal  council,  though  they  are 
still  government  officials.  In  the  provincial  administrations  the 
functions  of  the  prefects  have  been  curtailed-  Each  province  has  a 
prelect,  responsible  to  and  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
while  each  of  the  regions  (called  variously  eirc(mdaru  and  diilretii) 
has  it*  sub-prefect.  Whereas  the  prefect  was  formerly  tx-effUto 
president  of  the  provincial  deputation  or  executive  committee  of  the 
provincial  council,  his-duties  under  the  present  law  are  reduced  to 
mere  participation  in  the  management  of  provincial  affairs,  the 
president  of  the  provincial  deputation  being  chosen  among  and 
elected  by  the,  members  of  the  deputation.  The  most  important 
change  introduced  by  the  new  law  has  been  the  creation  in  every 
province  of  a  provincial  administrative  junta  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  cj  communal  ad  mi  nisi  rations,  a  function  previously 
discharged  by  the  provincial  deputation.  Each  provincial  adminis- 
trative junta  is  composed,  in  part,  of  ([ovemment  nominees,  and  in 
larger  part  of  elective  elements,  elected  by  the  provincial  council  for 
four  years,  half  ol  whom  re<|uire  to  be  elected  every  two  years.  The 
acts  of  communal  administration  requiring  the  sanction  of  the 
provincial  administrative  junta  are  chiefly  financial.  Both  com- 
munal council*  and  prelects  may  appeal  to  the  government  against 
the  dccifiion  of  the  prD\'incial  adminittralive  juntas,  the  government 
being  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  Council  ol  State.  Besides  possess- 
ing competence  in  regard  to  local  govennnient  elections,  which 


'  "  Privileges  "  assure  to  creditors  priority  of  claim  in  case  of 
foreclosure  lor  debt  or  moncace-  Prior  to  the  law  of  the  33rd  of 
January  1887  harvested  prmluce  and  agricultiinJ  implements  were 
kgklly  enmpt  from  "  privilege." 


previously  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  deputation*, 
the  provincial  administrative  juntas  discharge  magisterial  fuitdions 
in  adroinistrstive  affairs,  and  oeal  with  appeals  presented  by  private 
person*  aigaiiut  acts  of  the  communal  andproviiKial  ad  miiustrat  ion*. 
The  juntas  are  in  this  respect  organ*  of  the  administratiw  juris- 
prudence  created  in  Italy  by  the  law  of  the  1st  of  May  liiqo.  in  order 
to  provide  juridical  protection  for  thoae  ri^ts  and  interests  outside 
the  competence  of  tne  ordinary  tribunal*.  The  prorindal  council 
only  meets  once  a  year  in  ordinary  tesMOO. 

The  former  qualification*  for  electorship  in  local  govemiaent 
dections  have  been  modified,  and  it  is  now  sufficient  to  pay  five  lire 
annually  in  direct  taxes,  five  lire  of  certain  communal  tAses,  or  a 
certain  rental  (which  varies  according  to  the  population  of  a  com- 
mune), instead  of  being  oblig[ed  to  pay,  as  previously,  at  least  five 
lire  annually  of  direct  taxes  to  the  state.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  the  number  of  local  electors  increased  by  more  than  one- 
thinTbetween  188^-1889:  it  decreased,  however,  as  a  result  of  an 
extraordinarv  revision  of  the  registers  in  1804.  The  period  for 
which  both  communal  and  provincial  councils  are  elened  ia  six 
years.  one-haJf  being  renewed  every  three  years. 

The  ratio  of  local  electors  to  population  is  in  Piedmont  79%,  but 
in  Sicily  les*  than  4J%.  The  ratio  of  voters  to  qualifieJ  electors 
tcnili  to  increase;  it  is  highest  in  Campania,  Basilicata  and  in 
the  south  gmerally;  the  lowest  percentage*  are  ^ven  by  Emilia 
and  Lieuria. 

Local  finance  is  regulated  by  the  communal  and  provincia]  law  of 
May  1818,  which  instituted  provincial  administrative  juntas,  em- 
powered to  examine  and  sanction  the  acts  of  the  com- 
munal financial  administrations.  The  sanction  of  the 
provincial  administrative  junta  is  necessary  for  sales  or 
purchases  of  property,  alterations  of  rates  (although  in  case  of 
increase  the  Junta  can  only  act  upon  request  of  ratepayers  paying  an 
aggregate  of  one-twentieth  of  the  local  direct  taxation),  and  cx- 

¥;ndiiure  affecting  the  communal  bud^  for  more  than  five  yearm. 
he  provincial  administrative  junta  is,  moreover,  empowered  to 
order  "obligatory"  expenditure,  such  as  the  upkeep  of  roods, 
sanitary  works,  lighting,  police  (■'.(.  the  so-called  "  guardieili  pubblica 
sicurezza,"  the  "  carabinicri  "  being  really  a  military  force;  only  the 
largest  towns  maintain  a  municipal  police  force),  charities,  education, 
&c,,  incase  such  expenditure  is  neglected  by  the  communal  authorities. 
The  cost  of  lire  brigades,  inlant  asylums,  evening  and  holiday  schools, 
is  classed  as  "optional"  expenditure.  Communal  reventie*  are 
drawn  from  the  proceeds  of  communal  property,  interest  upon 
capital,  taxes  and  local  dues.  The  most  important  of  the  local  due* 
is  the  gate  tax,  or  daiio  di  tmsamo,  which  may  be  either  a  surtax 
upon  commodities  (such  as  alcoholic  drinks  or  meat),  having  already 
paid  customs  duty  at  the  frontier,  in  which  case  the  local  surtax  may 
not  exceed  50%  of  the  frontier  duty,  or  an  exclusively  communiu 
duty  llmitea  to  to%  on  flour,  bread  and  farinaceous  pitiductB,*  and 
to  30  %  upon  other  commodities.  The  taxes  thus  vary  coiuidcrably 
in  different  towns. 

In  addition,  the  commune*  have  a  right  to  levy  a  wirtax  not  ex- 
ceeding 50%  of  the  quota  levied  by  the  state  upon  laitds  and 
buildings;  a  lamily  tax.  or  fuocatico,  upon  the  total  incomes  of 
families,  which,  for  fiscal  purposes,  are  divided  into  various  cate- 
gories; a  tax  based  upon  the  rent-value  ol  houses,  and  other  taxes 
upon  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  carriages  and  servants;  also  on  licences  for 
shopkeepers,  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  &c.;  on  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  stamp  duties,  one-half  of  the  tax  on  bicycles,  &c  Occa- 
sional sources  of  interest  arc  found  in  the  sale  of  communal  property, 
the  realization  of  communal  credits,  and  the  contraction  of  dCDt. 

The  provincial  administrations  are  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  aflairs  of  the  provinces  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  commune*.  Their  expenditure  is  likewise  classed  as 
"  obligatory  "  and  "  optional."  The  former  category  comprises  the 
maintenance  of  provincial  roads,  bridges  and  watercourse  embank, 
ments;  secondary  education,  whenever  this  is  not  provided  for  by 
private  institutions  or  by  the  state  (elementary  education  being 
maintained  by  the  communes),  and  the  maintenance  of  foundlings 
and  pauper  lunatics.  "  Optional  "  expenditure  includes  the  cost  of 
services  of  general  public  interest,  though  not  strictly  indispensable. 
Provincial  revenues  are  drawn  from  provincial  property,  school  taxes, 
tolls  and  surtaxes  on  land  and  buildings.  The  provincial  surtaxes 
may  not  exceed  50%  of  the  quotas  levied  by  the  state.  In  1897  the 
total  provincial  revenue  was  £3.733.353,  of  which  £3460.000  was 
obtained  from  the  surtax  upon  lands  and  buildings.  Expenditure 
amounted  to  £3,768.888,  of  which  the  principal  items  were  £760.000 
for  roads  antTDridges.  £530,000  for  lunatic  asylums,  £140.000  for 
foundling  hospitals.  £330.(xm  for  interest  on  debt  and  £300.000  (or 
police.  Like  communal  revenue,  provincial  revenue  has  considerably 
increased  since  1B80,  principally  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
land  and  building  surtax. 

The  Italian  local  authorities,  commune*  and  provittces  aUke, 
have  considerably  increased  their  indebtedness  since  1883.  The 
ratio  of  communal  and  provincial  debt  per  inhabitant  has  grown 


■  At  the  beginning  of  1901  the  Italian  parliament  sanctioned  a  bill 
providing  for  the  atralition  of  municipal  duties  on  bread  and  larin- 
aceous  products  within  three  years  of  the  promui^ition  o'.  li.e  bill  on 
i»t  July  191U. 
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froat30-79Gre(Ci,4».7|d.}to^-7olii«Ut,i4&ll(l.),«aiiicnaKdiK 
in  max.  pan  to  ibc  need  for  impfmcabaitdinn, Bygieaic  refomM 
and  educatioa,  but  abo  Utributulc  in  psrt  to  uw  roaoMria  wUch 
the  fiaaacM  of  many  GoauBoaes  are  ■dmiBiitend.  TbetotalwaaiB 
i9(X>>  £19.496,193  for  the  oimmuiics  and  Iftjge^jam  for  the  pravincea. 
iWforntf  touTiaiiiaRtlwa  double  and  the  bttcrinm  than  treble 
the  sum  in' tS73<  while  theie  it  an  increaae  of  ia%>a  the  former  and 
a6*.  in  tbe  bttcr  over  the  totals  (or  1&83. 

See  Annaoria  italutico  ilaXiano  (not,  however,  iMtted  regulariy  each 
wr)  for  Benetal  staiiitics;  and  other  oAidal  publicattons;  W. 
Deecke,  iMj:  a  PaftJar  Aetottnl  of  Ik*  Country,  lU  Ptapit  and  it* 
JmUtmtivni  (transbted  by  H.  A.  Nnbilt,  London,  1904);  B.  Kiiur 
■ndT.Okey./tafjPlo^ji  (London,  1901);  E.  Nathan,  Vent' Anniit 
MM  tte/MM  aOmtno  aiTAmtiiuiTio  (Rome.  1906);  G.  SttaKordlo, 
Cmgn/ia  dtWU^  (twin,  1890-1903).  -  CT.  Ai.) 

HiSToxy 

The  dlEBcutty  of  Italian  htstoty  lies  in  the  fact  that  tintit 
modern  tima  Uie  Italiau  have  had  no  political  unity,  im  iwk' 
peiKlaice,  no  wgaiiiscd  aiatciice  u  ■  natim.  SpUt  up  into 
nnmeimis  and  mutiully  hoalile  conununlties,  tbey  nemr,  through 
the  fourteen  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  tbe 
okl  Western  empire,  shook  oS  the  yoke  of  foreigners  completely; 
they  never  until  lately  learned  to  merge  their  lool  and  conflicting 
inteicfti  in  tbe  common  good  of  undivided  ItaTy.  Their  Idstoiy 
is  therefore  not  the  histoiy  of  a  sinile  pcofde,  oentialidng  and 
absoriung  iu  constituent  element*  by  a  proem  of  continued 
evolution,  but  of  a  group  of  cognate  popuUtiou,  enmpUfying 
diven  types  <rf  constitutional  devdopmrats. 

Tbe  cariy  blstwy  of  Italy  will  be  found  under  Rout  and  allied 
beading  Tbe  foDowCng  account  I*  thercfoK  main^  concerned 
with  the  periods  succeeding  A.b.  476,  wheu  Romulus  Augustulus 
was  deposed  by  Odoacer.  Prefixed  to  this  are  two  sections 
dealing  respectively  with  (A)  the  ethnographical  and  [Ailological 
diviaionB  of  andcnt  Italy,  aitd  (B)  the  unification  of  the  oountiy 
under  Augustus,  the  growth  the  road  qrstem  and  so  forth. 
The  subsequent  history  is  divided  into  live  periods:  (C)  From 
476  to  1796;  (D)  From  1796  to  1814;  (E)  From  1815  to  1870; 
(F)  From  1870  to  1902;  (G)  From  1901  to  191a 

A.  AUCltKT  LaNCDACES  AMD  PEOPLES 

The  ethnography  of  ancient  Italy  is  a  very  complicated  and 
diHicult  subject,  and  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars  is  still  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  great  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  its  climate, 
vndoubteifly  attracted,  even  in  early  ages,  successive  swarms  of 
invaders  from  the  north,  who  sometimes  drove  out  the  previous 
occupants  of  the  most  favoured  districts,  at  others  reduced  them 
to  a  state  of  serfdom,  or  settled  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  until 
the  two  races  gradually  coalesced.  Ancfent  writers  are  agreed 
as  to  tbe  composite  chuactcr  of  the  popuktfoo  of  Italy,  and  the 
diversity  of  races  that  were  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.  But  unfortunately  the  traditions  they  have  trans- 
nil  ted  to  us  are  often  varidus  and  amflicUng,  while  the  only  safe 
lest  of  tbe  affinities  of  nations,  derived  from  tbe  comparison  of 
their  languages,  is  to  a  great  extent  inapplicable,  from  the  fact 
thai  the  idioms  that  prevailed  in  Italy  in  and  before  the  5th 
century  B.C.  are  preserved,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  few  scanty  and 
fragmentary  inscriptions,  though  from  that  date  onwards  we 
Iwve  now  a  my  fair  record  of  many  of  them  (see,  e.g.  Latih 
Ijuc6I»ge,  Oka  LnwuA,  louvitn,  VOEsa,  EnintiA:  section 
Lampuigf,  and  below).  These  materials,  imperfea  as  tbey  are, 
when  combined  with  the  notices  derived  from  andcnt  writers  and 
tbe  evidoice  of  archaetdogical  excavations,  may  be  considered 
ts  bvbic  fiimbbed  aome  results  of  reasonable  certainty. 

It  mast  be  observed  that  the  name  "  Italians  "  was  at  one 
time  confined  to  the  Oenotrians;  indeed,  according  to  Antiochus 
cf  Syracuse  [apud  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  a.  i),  the  name  of  Italy 
was  first  still  more  limited,  being  applied  only  to  the  southern 
portioB  of  the  BruUium  penin^t  (now  known  as  Calabria). 
But  in  the  time  of  that  bistorisn,  as  well  as  (rf  Thucydides,  the 
names  of  Oeuolria  and  Italia,  which  appear  to  have  been  at  that 
period  regarded  as  synonymous,  had  been  extended  to  include 
the  shore  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf  as  far  as  Metapontum  and 
troaa  thence  acraas  to  the  gulfs  of  Lam  and  Posidonia  on  the 
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Tyiriienian  Sea.  It  thus  stSl  comprised  only  tbe  two  pravinccs 
aubaaquently  known  «  Lucania  and  Biuttlum  (see  lefeienccs  «.?. 
'*Italia"InR.S.C:o9way^/ialKi>Mlwti,p.5).  TheBameaeems 
to  be  a  Graedzed  form  of  an  Italic  VHdia,  from  the  stem  stKo-, 
"  calf  "  (Lat.  vUvlta,  Cr.  froMi),  and  perhaps  to  liavc  meant 
"  calf-laod,"  "  gnsint-lasd'"i  but  the  origin  is  more  certain 
than  the  meaning;,  the  aU  nqr  he  one  of  the  many  aninala 
connected  with  Italian  tifbet  (see  Hnntn,  SAvmrES). 

Taking  the  term  Italy  to  comprise  the  whole  peninsula  Wtth 
the  northern  region  as  far  as  the  Alps,  we  must  first  distinguidi 
tbe  tribe  or  tribes  which  qxrite  Intkk-Europeaa  languages  from 
iboae  who  did  not.  To  the  latter  category  It  b  now  poarible  to 
refer  with  certainty  only  tbe  Etmscaas  (for  the  chnuxdogy  and 
limits  vA  their  occupation  of  Italian  scul  see  Etkuria:  section 
Languate).  Of  all  the  other  tribes  that  inhabited  Italy  down 
to  Uie  classical  period,  vl  iritose  ^teech  ttiera  is  any  record 
(whether  eq>licit  or  hi  tbe  form  of  names  and  gtoascs),  it  is 
impossihle  to  maintain  that  any  one  does  not  behMig  to  the 
Indo-European  group.  Putting  aside  the  Etruscan,  and  also 
the  different  Greek  dialects  of  the  Greek  colonies,  like  Cumae, 
Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  proceeding  fmn  the  south  to  the 
nottn,  the  diSetent  languages  or  dialecti,  of  whose  sqiarate 
existence  at  aone  time  between,  say,  teo  and  aoo  we  can 
be  sure,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  (■)  Sicel,  (i)  South 
Osc^  and  Chcan,  (3)  Messapian,  (4)  North  Oscan,  (5)  Volscian, 
(6)  East  Italic  or  "  Sahellic,"  (7)  Utinian,  (S)  Sabine,  (9)  Iguvine 
or  "  Umbrian,"  (to)  Gallic,  (ti)  Ligurian  and  (is)  Venetic. 

Between  several  of  these  dialecb  it  is  probable  that  doaer 
affinities  exist,  (i)  It  is  probable,  thout^  not  very  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  Venetic,  East  Italic  and  Messapian  arc 
connected  together  and  with  the  ancient  diakcu  spoken  in 
lUyria  ({.a.),  so  that  these  might  be  provisionally  entitled  the 
Adriatic  group,  to  which  the  language  spoken  by  the  Etcocretes 
of  the  dty  <rf  Praesos  in  Crete  down  to  the  4th  century  B.C. 
was  perhaps  akin.  (>)  Too  little  is  known  of  the  Sicel  language 
to  make  clear  more  than  its  Indo-European  character.  But 
it  must  he  redumed  among  the  langnages  of  Ita^  becuseof  the 
well -supported  tradition  it  the  early  existence  of  the  Siceb  in 
Latium  (see  Sicvu).  Their  possible  [dace  in  the  earlier  stratum 
of  Indo-European  population  is  discussed  under  Sabdii.  How 
far  abo  the  language  or  languages  spoken  hi  BrutUum  and  at 
certain  poinu  of  LncaniB,  such  ax  Atuda,  differed  from  the 
Oscan  of  Sannhim  and  Campania  then  b  not  enou|^  evidence 
to  show  (see  BRimn).  (j)  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any 
actual  inscriptions  which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the 
language  vi  the  Ligures,  but  some  other  evidence  seems  to  link 
them  with  the  -CO-  peoples,  whose  early  dbtributlon  b  discussed 
under  Voisa  and  LioouA.  (4]  It  b  difficult  to  pirint  to  any 
definite  evidence  by  which  we' may  delcrmine  the  dates  of  the 
eariiest  appearance  of  Gallic  tribes  in  the  north  of  Italy,  No 
satisfactory  oolleaioo  has  been  made  of  the  Celtic  inscriptions  ot 
Cisalito  Gaul,  thou^  matqr  are  scattered  about  in  differad 
museums.  For  our  present  purpose  it  b  hnportant  to  note  that 
the  archaeological  stratification  in  deposits  like  those  of  Bologna 
shows  that  the  Gallic  period  supervened  upon  the  Etruscan. 
Until  a  scientific  collcctioD  of  the  local  and  personal  names  of 
tbb  district  bu  been  made,  and  until  the  archaeological  evidence 
b  cleariy  Interpreted,  ft  b  inpoasible  to  go  beyond  the  repon 
of  conjecture  as  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  occupying  the  valley  of 
the  Po  before  the  two  invasions.  It  b  dear,  bowever,  that  the 
Celtic  and  Etruscan  elements  together  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  district  between  tbe  Apeimines  and  the  Alps 
down  to  Its  Romanizatlon,  which  took  place  gradually  in  the 
course  of  tbe  'snd  century  mjc  Ibeir  linguistic  neighbours 
were  Ligurian  in  tbe  south  and  south-west,  and  the  Veoeti 
on  the  east. 

We  know  bom  the  RtHnan  Ustnlans  that  a  large  force  of 
Gaub  came  as  far  south  as  Rome  In  the  year  390  B.tf.,  and  that 
some  part  of  this  horde  settled  in  what  was  henceforward  known 
as  the  Ager  GaUicus,  the  easternmost  strip  of  coast  in  what  was 
later  known  as  Umbria,  induding  the  towns  of  Cantea,  Ravenna 
and  Arfminom.   A  bilingual  iwcription  (Gallic  and  Latin)  of 
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tbe  2Dd  ccDtory  B.C  ms  found  u  fu  toatli  uTuder,  the  modern 
Todi  (/te&  Diahdt,  U.  5>>;  Stokes,  Bmmhvg^t  BtiMit', 

(5)  Tuning  oonr  to  tbe  lugiuga  wbicb  conititute  the  Italic 
gn»pintfaei>tnoii'«rsciue,(a)Osauii(A)tlie  dulcet  of  Vditrac, 
commonly  called  Vobcten;  (c)  LatiiuMi  (ue,  Latin  and  iu 
neaiett  conicnen;  like  FaUnan);  and  (fi  Umbiian  (or,  as  it 
may  wtm  t^ely  be  called,  Igmrlne),  two  prindpica  of  daidfica- 
tion  oRer  tbeBuelva,  of  which  the  fini  b  purely  linguiitic,  the 
second  linguistic  and  topographical.  Writers  on  the  ethnology 
of  Italy  have  been  hitherto  content  with  the  first,  namely,  the 
l»oad  dlrtioction  between  the  dialects  wUdi'  preaerved  the  Indo- 
Enropean  vclan  (especially  the  breathed  plosive  9)  as  velars  or 
back-patatali  (gutturals),  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a 
v-sound,  and  the  dialecLs  which  converted  the  velars  wholly 
into  labials,  for  example,  Latinian  quit  contrasted  with  Oscan, 
Volsdan  and  Umbtian  pis  (see  further  Lanir  Lah6UA0b). 

Iliis  distinction,  however,  takes  us  but  a  little  way  towards 
an  historical  grou|ring  of  the  tribes,  since  the  only  Latinian 
dialects  of  which,  betides  Latin,  we  have  inscriptions  are  Faliscan 
and  Harsian  (tec  Fausa,  Harsi);  although  the  [^e-names 
of  the  Aequf  («.«.)  suggest  that  they  bdoag  to  tbe  same  group 
In  this  reject.  Eicept,  therefore,  for  a  very  small  and  appar- 
ently isolated  area  in  the  north  of  Latium  and  south  of  Etruria, 
all  the  tribes  of  Italy,  though  their  idioms  differed  in  certain 
partkulan,  are  left  undiscriminated.  This  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  evidence  of  tradition,  whidi  asserts  very  strongly 
(1)  tbe  identity  of  tbe  Sabines  and  Sanmitcs;  (>)  the  conquest 
of  an  earlier  population  by  this  tribe;  and  which  affords  (3} 
clear  evidence  oIe  tbe  identity  of  the  Sabincs  with  the  ruling 
class,  t.e.  the  patricians,  at  Rome  itself  (seeSABua}  and  Roiu. 
Early  History  amd  EOauiao)' 

Some  clue  to  this  enigma  may  perhaps  be  found  In  the  second 
principle  of  classification  proposed  by  the  present  writer  at  the 
Congresso  Internationale  di  Scienzc  Storiche  at  Viotae^AUidd 
C«ii2rciM,ii)ini905.  Itwasonthatoccasionpoinledoutthat  the 
ethnics  or  tribal  and  opfndan  namca  of  communities  belonging 
to  the  Sabine  stock  were  marked  by  the  use  of  the  suffix  'NO' 
as  in  Sahini;  and  that  there  was  some  linguistic  evidence  that 
this  stratum  of  papulation  overcame  an  earlier  population,  which 
used,  generally,  ethnica  in  -CO-  or -TI-  (as  in  Mamui,  ArdeaUt, 
transformed  later  Into  MamiciHi,  Arieaiini). 

The  validity  of  this  distinction  and  its  results  are  discussed 
under  Sabini  and  VoLsa,  but  it  is  well  to  state  here  its  chief 
consequences. 

I.  I^tin  will  be  counted  tbe  language  of  the  earlier  plebeian 
stratum  of  the  piqnilation  of  Rome  and  Latium,  probably  once 
spread  over  a  large  area  of  the  peninsula,  and  akin  in  some 
degree  to  the  language  or  languages  qraken  in  north  Italy 
before  either  the  Etruscan  or  the  Gallic  invasions  began. 

a.  It  would  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  b  called 
Oscan  represented  the  language  of  the  invading  Sabincs  (more 
correctly  Safines),  whose  racial  affinities  would  seem  to  be 
of  a  distinctly  more  northern  cast,  and  to  mark  them,  like  the 
Dorians  or  Achaeans  in  Greece,  as  an  early  wave  of  the  invaders 
who  more  than  once  in  later  history  have  vitally  influenced  the 
fortunes  of  the  tempting  southern  land  into  wUch  they  forced 
th^  way. 

J.  What  is  called  Volscian,  known  only  from  the  important 
inscription  of  the  town  of  Velitrae,  and  what  is  called  Umbrian, 
known  from  the  famous  Iguvine  Tables  with  a  few  other  records, 
would  be  r^rded  as  Safinc  dialects,  spoken  by  Safine  com- 
munities who  had  become  more  or  leas  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  the  eariicr  and  possibly  partly  Etruscaoized  populations,  the 
result  being  Ibat  as  early  as  the  4th  century  a.c.  their  lattguage 
had  suflered  corruptions  which  it  escaped  both  in  the  Samnite 
mountains  and  in  the  independent  and  self-contained  commimity 
of  Rome. 

For  fuller  dctatU  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  teparate 
articlesalready  mentioned,  and  to  IcuviuM,  Picbnum,  Osca  Lingua, 
MAasi.AxQUi.SiCULiand  Ligl'kia.  Sucharchacolancalevidenccat 
can  be  connected  with  tbe  linguiitic  data  will  there  at  discuMcd. 

(R.5.C) 


B.  CommiMiioii  or  Iiali 

We  have  seen  tbit  the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  applied 
only  to  the  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  only 
gradually  extended  so  as  to  comprise  the  central  regions,  such 
aa  Latium  and  Campania,  which  were  designated  by  writen  as 
late  as  Thucydidei  and  Aristotle  as  in  Opicia.  The  progress  of 
this  change  cannot  be  followed  in  detail,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  gradual 
union  of  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  under  one  dominant  pown, 
would  contribute  to  the  iniiodudion,  or  rather  would  make  the 
necestity  felt,  for  the  use  of  one  general  appelUlion.  At  first, 
indeed,  tbe  term  was  apparently  confined  to  Ike  regions  of  the 
central  and  southern  districts,  exclusive  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
the  whole  tract  north  ol  the  Apennines,  and  this  continued  to 
be  the  official  or  definite  signification  of  the  name  down  to  the 
end  of  the  repuUic.  But  the  natural  limits  of  Italy  are  so  clearly 
marked  that  tbe  name  came  to  be  generally  employed  as  a  geo- 
graphical term  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Thus  we  already  find 
Polyhius  repeatedly  applying  it  in  this  wider  signification  to  the 
whole  country,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  and  it  is  evident 
from  many  piwijri  in  tbe  Latin  writers  that  this  was  the  familiar 
use  of  tbe  term  in  tbe  days  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  The  olbcial 
distinction  was,  however,  still  retained.  Cisalpine  Gaul,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  northern  Italy,  still  constituted  a  "  province," 
an  appellation  never  apfdied  to  Italy  itself.  At  such  it  was 
assigned  to  Jtdiua  Caesar,  together  with  Tiansalfdne  Gaul, 
and  It  was  not  till  be  crossed  the  Rubicon  that  he  entered  Italy 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Augustus  was  the  first  who  gave  a  definite  adminisUative 
organization  to  Italy  aa  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  lime  gave 
official  sanction  to  that  wider  acceptation  at  the  name  which 
had  already  esuUisbed  itself  in  familiar  usage,  and  which  lias 
continued  to  prevail  ever  since. 

The  diviNon  of  Italy  in  to  eleven  regions,  instituted  by  August  us 
for  administrative  purposes,  Which  continued  in  official  use  till 
the  reign  of  Constantinc,  was  based  mainly  on  (he  terriierial 
divnions  previously  existing,  and  preserved  with  few  exceplioiqi 
the  ancient  limits. 

The  first  region  comprised  Latium  (in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  as  including  the  land  of  the  Vdsci,  HemicI  and 
Anrund),  together  with  Campania  and  the  district  <rf  tbe 
Piccntbii.  It  thus  extended  frmn  the  mouth  of  'the  Tiber  to 
that  of  the  Sitarus  (see  Latium). 

Tbe  second  region  included  Apulia  and  Calabria  (the  name 
by  which  the  Romans  usually  desigiMted  the  district  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Menapia  or  lapy^a),  together  with  tbe  land  ot  the 
Hirpini,  which  bad  usually  been  considered  as  a  part  of  Samniura. 

The  third  rcgfoa  contained  Lncanla  and  Brutlium;  it  was 
bounded  on  the  west  coast  by  tbe  Silanu,  on  the  east  by  the 
firadanus. 

The  fourth  region  comprised  all  tbe  Samnltes  (except  (be 
HiTpini),  together  with  tbe  Sabines  and  the  cognate  tribes  ol 
the  Frenlani,  Marrudnl,  Marsi,  Pelignl,  Vestini  and  Aequicuti, 
It  was  separated  from  Apulia  on  the  south  by  the  river  Tlfemiit, 
and  from  Ficenum  on  the  north  by  the  Halrinus. 

The  fifth  region  was  composed  widy  ot  Ficenum,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Matrinus 
to  that  of  the  Aesis,  beyond  Ancona. 

The  sixth  region  was  formed  by  Umbria,  In  the  more  extended 
tense  of  the  term,  as  including  the  Ager  Gallicus,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  frpm  tbe  Aesis  to  the  Ariminus,  and  separated 
from  Etruria  on  tbe  west  by  tbe  Tiber. 

The  seventh  region  consisted  of  Etruria,  which  preserved 
its  ancient  limits,  extending  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  and  sqiaratcd  fioffl  Lignria  on  tbe  north  by  tbe  river 
Macia. 

The  dgbth  r^on,  termed  GalBa  Qspadana,  cmnpilsed  the 
southern  portion  of  CltalfMoe  Gaul,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north 
(as  its  name  Implied)  by  the  river  Padus  or  Po,  from  above 
Placcntia  to  its  mouth.  It  waa  separated  from  Etruria  an' 
Umbria  by  the  main  chain  of  tbe  Apeimines;  and  the  r' 
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Arimintis  was  subsUtutol  (or  tbe  fu-famed  KnUcon  u  Its  limit 
on  At  Adriatic 

Tbe  ninth  regioa  compriMd  Lifuria,  frtcnding  along  the  mk- 
coMst  from  tbe  Vam  to  the  Hacra,  and  ioJaod  as  far  ai  the  river 
Fadus,  iriuch  omttituted  its  nortbem  boundary  fn>m  itssouice 
in  Mount  Vcnilni  to  iu  coaSuence  with  the  Trdiia  Jiut  above 
Flacentia. 

The  tenth  rcpon  indnded  Venetia  f  ton  tbe  Padvs  and  Adriatic 
to  the  Alps,  to  which  wsa  annexed  the  ndihhouring  pentnula 
of  Istiia,  and  to  the  west  the  tcmtwy  of  the  Ceaomaid,  a  Gaulish 
tribe,  eilending  bom  the  Atheais  to  the  Addua,  which  had 
previoQily  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  Gatlia  Cisalptna. 

The  eleventh  recion,  known  as  Gallia  Tianspadana,  hiduded 
aD  the  net  of  OsalpiDe  Gaol  from  the  Padua  ca  the  south  and 
the  Addua  oa  the  east  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

Tbe  airangemenis  thus  established  by  Augustus  continued 
almost  unchanged  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  fbnned  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  admloistralive  divisions  until  tbe  fall 
of  the  Western  enpin. 

The  mainsUy  of  the  Roman  miHtaiy  ooatrti  of  Italy  first, 
and  of  the  wh^  empire  afterwards,  was  the  s{dendid  system  of 
roads:  As  the  supremacy  of  Rome  extended  itself 
over  Italy,  the  Roman  road  system  grew  step  by  step, 
each  fresh  cow|ucst  bdng  marked  by  the  pushing  forward  of 
toads  through  tbe  heart  of  the  newly-wwi  territory,  and  the 
establishment  of  fortresses  En  connexion  with  them.  It  was  in 
Italy  that  the  military  value  of  a  network  of  roads  was  first 
appreciated  by  the  RMnana,  and  the  lesson  stood  them  in  good 
•t^d  In  the  pfDvincn.  And  it  was  for  military  reasons  that 
from  mere  cart-tradu  they  were  developed  into  permaiKnt 
Ughways  (T.  Ashby,  In  Poptrs  of  lite  British  Sekocl  ai  Some, 
i.  139).  From  Rome  itself  roads  radiated  ia  all  directions. 
Communicationt  with  the  south-east  were  mainly  provided 
by  the  Via  Ap|na  (the  "  queen  of  Roman  roads,"  as  Statius  called 
il)  and  the  Via  Latina,  whkh  met  close  to  CasOinum,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  V<dtumus,  3  m,N.W.  of  Capua,  the  second  city  in 
Italy  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  the  centre  of  the  load  system 
oi  Campania.  Here  the  Via  Appia  turned  eastward  towards 
Bcncventnm,  while  the  Popilia  continued  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  the  CampaiUan  plain  and  thence  southwards 
thfoagh  the  mountains  of  Lucania  and  Bruttii  as  far  as  Rbegium. 
Coast  loads  of  minor  importance  as  means  of  through  com- 
municatttm  also  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  "  toe  "  of  the  boot. 
Other  roads  ran  sooth  from  Capua  to  Cnmac,  Putetrii  (the  most 
important  harbour  of  Campania),  and  Neapolis,  which  could 
also  be  reached  by  a  coast  road  from  Mintumae  on  the  Via  Appia. 
From  Bencventum,  artother  important  road  centre,  the  Via 
Appia  itsdf  ran  south-eaM  through  the  mountains  past  Venusia 
to  Tarentum  on  the  south-west  coast  of  tbe  "  heel,"  and  thence 
across  Calabria  to  Brvndnslum,  while  Trajan's  correction  of  it, 
foUowtng  an  older  mule-track ,  ran  north-east  through  the  moun- 
tains and  then  through  the  lower  ground  of  Apulia,  reaching  the 
coast  at  Barium.  Both  met  at  Brundusium,  the  principal  port 
for  the  East.  From  Aequum  Tuticum,  on  the  Via  Traiana, 
tbe  Via  Herculia  ran  to  the  south-east,  crossing  the  older  Via 
Appia,  then  south  to  Potentia  and  so  on  to  Join  the  Via  Popilia 
in  the  centre  of  Lucania. 

The  only  highroad  of  importance  which  left  Rome  and  ran 
euiwards,  the  Via  Valeria,  was  not  completed  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic  before  the  time  of  Claudius;  but  on  the  north  and  north- 
west  started  the  main  highways  which  communicated  nth  central 
and  noitbeiB  Italy,  and  with  all  that  pan  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  was  accessible  by  land.  The  Via  Salaria,  a  very  ancient 
road,  with  its  branch,  the  Via  Caecitia,  ran  north-eastwards  lo 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  to  also  did  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  reached 
ihrroast  at  Fanvm  Fortunae,  and  thence  fcrilowed  it  to  Ariminum. 
The  road  along  the  cast  coast  from  Fanum  Fortunae  down  to 
Barium,  whicfa  connected  the  terminations  of  the  Via  Salaria 
and  Via  Valeria,  and  of  other  roads  farther  south  crossing  from 
Campantm,  had  no  special  name  in  ancient  times,  as  far  as  we 
know.  The  Via  Flaminia  was  the  earliest  and  most  important 
md  ts  the  north;  and  it  was  soon  extended  On  167  >x.) 


the  Via  Aemilla  nmalng  throu^  BononIa  as  far  as  Ptacentia, 
in  an  almost  absolutely  straight  line  between  the  plain  of  the 
Po  and  the  loot  irf  the  Apennines.  In  the  same  year  a  road  was 
ooBstracted  over  the  Apennines  from  Bononia  to  Arr^um,  hut 
it  b  fiScalt  to  Bsppoae  that  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  Via 
Cassia  wu  made,  giving  a  direct  communicatkm  between 
Arretium  and  Rome.  The  Via  Clodia  was  an  alternative  route 
to  the  Cassia  for  the  first  portion  out  of  Rome,a  braodi  having 
bden  buUt  at  tiie  tame  time  from  Flonntia  to  Lucca  and  Luna. 
Along  the  west  coast  the  Vi*  AurcUa  ran  up  to  Ffea  and  was 
continued  by  another  Via  AemHia  to  Genoa.  Thence  the  Via 
Poslumia  led  to  Dertona,  Ptacentia  and  Cremona,  while  the  Via 
AcmiUa  and  the  Via  Julia  Augusu  continued  along  the  coast  into 
Gallia  Natbooensis. 

The  n»d  system  of  Cisalpine  Ganl  was  mainly  conUtioned 
by  the  rivers  which  had  to  be  crossed,  and  the  Alpine  passes 
which  had  to  be  q>^Dacbed. 

Cremona,  00  the  north  bonk  of  the  Po,  was  an  important 
meeting  point  ef  loads  and  Hoatflia  (Ostiglla)  another;  so  also 
was  ntavium,  farther  east,  and  Altinum  and  Aquilda  farther 
east  stiH  Roads,  indeed,  were  almost  as  plentiful  as  railways 
at  the  present  day  in  the  ba^  erf  the  Po. 

As  to  the  roads  leading  oat  of  Italy,  from  Aquilda  roads 
diverged  northward  Into  Raetia,  eastward  to  Noricnm  and 
Pannonia,  and  soittbwaids  to  the  Istriao  and  Dalmatian  coasts. 
Farther  west  came  tbe  roads  over  tbe  higher  Alpine  passes— 
the  Brenner  from  Verona,  the  SepUmer  and  the  Spltigen  from 
Gavcnna  (Cbiavenna),  the  Great  and  the  Little  St  Bernard  from 
Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta),  and  the  Mont  Gcnivre  from  Augusta 
Taurinorum  (Turin). 

Westward  two  short  but  bnpntant  roads  led  on  each  side  *4 
the  Tiber  to  the  great  harbour  at  its  mouth;  while  the  coast 
ol  Latium  was  supplied  with  a  coast  road  by  Scpttmius  Severus. 
To  the  south-west  the  roads  were  short  and  of  little  importance. 

On  andent  lulisn  geography  in  general  sec  articles  In  Fauly- 
Wisfowa,  KeaUncydeiidu  (im,  sag.):  Corpus  intcriptimtmi 
Latiaarum  (Berlin,  iBoa  aqq.):  C.  StnKorrilo,  GnrraMa.ddt'  Italia 
(Turin,  1890-1893):  H.  NiHen.  iteliKkf  LsKdrjfanidk  (Berlin,  1U3- 
190a) ;  also  rdemnoca  ia  articles  Rons,  LaiiuM,  Ac      (T.  As.) 

C.  Fboh  476  to  1796 

The  year  476  opened  a  new  age  for  the  Italian  petite.  Odoaccr, 
a  chief  of  tlw  Hcrulians,  deposed  Romulus,  tbe  last  Augustus 
of  the  West,  and  placed  the  peninsula  beneath  the  titular  sway 
of  the  Bysantine  emperors.  At  Pavia  the  barbarian  conquerors 
of  Italy  proclaimed  him  king,  and  he  recdved  from  Ztao  the 
dignity  of  Roman  patrician.  Thus  began  that  system  of  mixed 
government,  Teutonic  and  Roman,  which,  in  the  absem  of  a 
national  monarch,  impressed  the  institutions  of  new  Italy  from 
the  earliest  date  with  dualism.  The  same  revolution  vested 
supreme  authority  in  a  non-resident  and  inefficient  autocrat, 
whose  title  gave  him  the  right  to  Inteifctc  la  Itdian  aflalrs,  but 
who  lacked  the  power  and  will  to  rule  the  people  tar  his  own  or 
their  advantage.  Odoacer  inaugurated  that  long  series  of  foreign 
rulers — Greeks,  Franks,  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Austriaos — 
who  have  successivdy  contributnl  to  the  misgovemment  of 
Italy  flrom  distant  seats  of  emplra. 

I.  Celkie  and  Lombard  Kingdnu.—ln  4S8  Theodotic,  king  of 
the  East  Oolhs,  received  commission  from  the  Creek  emperor, 
Zeno,  to  undertake  the  affairs  of  Italy.  He  defeated  Odoacer, 
drove  him  to  Ravenna,  besieged  him  there,  and  in  493  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  murdering  the  MentUan  chief 
with  his  own  hand.  Theodcwic  req>ected  the  Roman  institutions 
whioh  he  found  in  Italy,  held  the  Eternal  City  sacred, and  governed 
by  ministers  chosen  from  the  Roman  population.  He  settled 
at  Ravenna,  which  had  been  the  capital  of  Italy  since  the  days 
of  H<nK»ius,  and  which  still  testifies  by  its  monumcnti  to  the 
Gothic  chieftain's  Rwnanldng  policy.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  Italians  would  have  gained  strength  by  unification  in  a  single 
monarchy  must  regret  that  this  Gothic  kingdom  lacked  the 
elements  of  stability.  The  Goths,  except  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
Po,  resembled  an  army  of  occupation  rather  than  a  people 
numerous  enough  to  Uatd  with  the  Italk-ifock.  Ihcnigh  their 
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rule  mt  Uvounble  to  U>e  RoiAtns,  they  were  Arlaiu;  and 
tcli^ous  diSerences,  combined  with  the  pride  end  jealousin 
of  «  tuUon  accustomed  to  Imperial  honoun,  rendered  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  eager  to  throw  off  their  yoke.  When,  there- 
fore, Justinian  undertook  the  rcconquest  of  Italy,  his  generals, 
Belisarius  and  Naises,  were  supported  by  the  south.  Tlie  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  and  tbe  Goths  Was  carried  on  for  fourteen  years, 
between  539  snd  553,  when  Teias,  the  last  Gothic  king,  was 
finally  defeated  In  a  bloody  battle  near  Vesovlus.  At  its  dose 
the  provinces  of  Italy  were  placed  beneath  Greek  dukes,  controlled 
by  a  govemor-geneni,  entitled  exuch,  who  ruled  in  the  Byzantine 
emperor's  name  at  Ravenna. 

'  Ihis  new  settlement  lasted  but  a  few  years.  Narses  had 
employed  Lombard  auxiliatics  in  bb  camprigns  against  the 
Goths;  and  when  he  was  recalled  by  aa  insulting 
Ir-Hnfr  message  from  the  empress  in  565,  he  Is  said  to  have 
invited  Uiis  fiercest  and  rudest  of  the  Teutonic  clans 
to  seise  the  sptrils  of  Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Lombards, 
their  ranks  swelled  by  the  Gcpidac,  whom  they  had  lately 
con<]uered,  and  by  the  wrecks  of  other  barbarian  tribes,  passed 
souihward  under  their  king  Alboin  in  568.  The  Hcrulian 
Invaders  had  been  but  a  band  of  adventurers;  the  Goths  were 
an  army;  the  Lombards,  far  more  formidable,  were  a  nation 
in  movement.  Favin  oflercd  stubborn  resistance;  but  after 
a  three  years'  siege  it  was  taken,  and  Alboin  made  it  the  caintal 
of  bis  new  kingdom. 

In  order  to  understand  the  future  hbtory  of  Italy,  it  a  necessary 
to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  method  pursued  by  the  Lombards 
in  their  conquest.  Penetrating  the  peninsula,  and  advancing 
b'ke  a  glacier  or  half-liquid  stream  of  mud,  they  occupied  the 
valley  ol  the  Po,  and  moved  slowly  downward  through  the  centre 
of  the  country.  Numerous  as  they  were  compared  with  their 
Gothic  predecessors,  they  had  not  strength  or  multitude  enough 
to  occupy  the  whole  peninsula.  Venice,  which  since  the  days 
of  Attila  bad  offered  an  asylum  to  Roman  refugees  from  the 
northern  dties,  was  left  untouched.  So  was  Genoa  with  its 
Riviera.  Ravenna,  entrenched  within  her  lagoons,  remained 
a  Greek  dty.  Rome,  protected  by  invindble  prestige,  escaped. 
The  sea-coast  cities  of  the  south,  and  the  islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  preserved  their  ind^ndence.  Thus  the  Lombards 
neither  occupied  the  extremities  nor  subjugated  the  brain-centre 
of  the  country.  The  strength  of  Alboin's  kingdom  was  in  the 
Borth;  his  capital,  Favla.  As  bis  people  prrased  southward, 
they  omitted  to  possess  themselves  of  the  coasts;  and  what 
was  worse  for  the  future  of  these  conquerors,  the  original  impetus 
of  the  invasion  was  checked  by  the  untimely  murder  of  Alboin 
in  573.  Alter  this  event,  the  semi- independent  chiefs  of  the 
Lombard  tribe,  who  borrowed  the  title  of  dukes  from  their 
Roman  predecessors,  seem  to  have  been  contented  with  con- 
solidating their  power  in  the  districts  each  had  occupied.  The 
duchies  of  Spoleto  in  the  centre,  and  of  Bcnevenio  in  the  south, 
inserted  wedge-like  Into  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and  enclos- 
ing independent  Rome,  were  but  loosely  united  to  the  kingdom 
St  Pavia.  Italy  was  broken  up  into  districts,  each  offering 
points  for  attack  from  without,  and  fostering  the  seeds  of  internal 
revolution.  Three  separate  capitals  must  be  discriminated — 
Pavia,  the-  seat  of  the  new  Lombard  kingdom;  Ravenna,  the 
garrison  city  of  the  Byzantine  emperor;  and  Rome,  the  rallying 
pmnt  of  the  old  flation,  where  the  successor  of  St  Peter  was 
already  beginning  to  assume  that  national  protectorate  which 
proved  so  influential  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  history  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 
in  detail.  SufKce  it  to  say  that  the  rule  of  the  Lombards  proved 
at  first  far  more  oppressive  to  the  native  population,  and  was 
less  intelligent  of  thdr  old  customs,  than  that  of  the  Goths  had 
been.  Wherever  the  Lombards  had  the  upper  hand,  they  placed 
the  country  under  military  rule,  resembling  in  its  general 
character  what  we  now  know  as  the  feudal  system.  Though 
there  is  reason  to  mppoit  that  the  Roman  laws  were  sliU  ad- 
ministered within  the  cities,  yet  the  Lombard  code  was  that  of 
the  kii^dom;  and  the  Lombards  being  Arians,  they  added  the 
spprenioD  of  religious  intoleruoe  to  that  of  martial  deqwUsm 


and  barbarous  ciq^ty.  The  Italians  were  reduced  to  die 
last  extremity  when  Gregory  the  Great  (590-^04),  having 
strengthened  his  poution  by  diplomatic  reU-ilions  with  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  brought  about  the  omversion  of  the 
Lombards  to  orthodoxy,  raised  the  cause  of  the  remaining 
Roman  population  thrmighout  Italy.  The  fruit  of  his  pohcy, 
which  made  of  Rome  a  counterpoise  against  the  effete  empire 
of  the  Greeks  upon  the  one  band  and  against  the  pressure  of  the 
feudal  kingdom  on  the  other,  was  seen  in  the  succeeding  ccntuiy. 
When  Leo  the  Isaurian  published  his  decrees  against  the  worship 
of  images  in  716,  Gregory  II.  allied  himsdf  with  Liudprand, 
the  Lombard  king,  threw  off  alkgiance  to  Byzantium,  and 
csublished  the  autonomy  of  Rome.  This  pope  initiated  the 
dangerous  policy  of  playing  one  hostile  force  off  against  another 
with  a  view  to  securing  independence.  He  used  the  Lombards 
in  his  struggle  with  the  Greeks,  leaving  to  his  successors  the 
duty  of  checking  these  unnatural  allies.  This  was  accomplished 
by  calling  the  Franks  In  against  the  Lombards.  Liudprand 
pressed  hard,  not  only  upon  the  Creek  dominions  of  I  he  exarchate, 
but  also  upon  Rome.  His  successors,  Rachis  and  AlatoU, 
attempted  to  follow  the  same  game  of  conquest.  But  the  popes, 
Gregory  III.,  Zacluxy  and  Stephen  II.,  determining  at  any 
cost  to  espouse  the  national  cause  and  to  aggrandize  their  own 
office,  continued  to  rely  upon  the  Franks.  Pippin  twice  croncd 
the  Ali»,  and  forod  Aistolf  to  relinquish  his  acquisitions, 
induding  Ravennn,  Pentapolis,  the  coast  towns  of  Romagna 
and  some  dties  in  the  dudiy  of  Spoleto.  These  he  handed 
over  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  This  donation  of  Pippin  in  756 
confirmed  the  p^l  sec  in  the  protectorate  of  the  Italic  party, 
and  conferred  upon  it  sovereign  rights.  The  virtual  outcome 
of  the  contest  carried  on  by  Rome  since  the  year  736  with 
Byzantium  and  Pavia  was  to  place  the  popes  in  the  position 
held  by  the  Greek  exarch,  and  to  confirm  the  limitation  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom.  We  jnusi,  however,  be  cautious  to  remember 
that  the  south  of  Italy  was  comparatively  unaffected.  The 
dukes  of  the  Greek  empire  and  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Bcnevcnto, 
together  with  a  few  autonomous  commercial  dties,  still  divided 
Italy  below  the  Campagna  of  Rome  (see  Loubards), 

n.  FraHtish  Empercrt.—Tht  Franko-Papal  alliance,  which 
conferred  a  crown  on  Pippin  and  sovereign  rights  upon  tbe  see 
of  Rome,  hdd  within  itself  that  ideal  of  mutually  f^^^, 
supporting  papacy  and  empire  which  exercised  so  ttvOtMT 
powerful  an  influence  in  medieval  history.  When  ****** 
Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  deposed  his  father-in- 
law  Dcridcrius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  in  774,  and 
when  he  received  tbe  drdet  of  the  empire  from  Leo  III.  at  Rome 
in  800,  he  did  but  complete  and  ratify  the  compact  offered  to 
his  grandfather,  Charles  Martel,  by  Gregory  III.  The  relations 
between  the  new  emperor  and  the  pope  were  ill  defined;  and 
this  proved  the  source  of  infinite  disasters  to  Italy  and  Europe 
in  the  sequel.  But  for  the  moment  each  seemed  necessary  to 
the  other;  and  that  sufficed.  Charles  took  possession  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Italy,  as  limited  by  Pippin's  setttemcnL  The  pope 
was  confirmed  in  bis  rectorship  of  tbe  dties  ceded  by  AistoU, 
with  the  further  understanding,  tacit  rather  than  cxprosed, 
that,  even  as  he  had  wrung  these  provinces  for  ihe  Italic  people 
from  both  Greeks  and  Lombards,  so  in  the  future  he  might 
claim  the  protectorate  of  such  portions  of  Italy,  external  to  the 
kingdom,  as  he  should  be  able  to  acquire.  This,  at  any  nie, 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  obscure  re-settlement  of  the 
peninsula  which  Charles  effected.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  trans- 
mitted on  his  death  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  his  grandson  Lolhar  by  the  peace  of  Verdun  in  843, 
stretched  from  the  Alps  to  Terradna.  The  duchy  of  Benevento 
remained  tributary,  but  independent.  The  cities  of  Gaeta  and 
Naples,  Sicily  and  the  so-called  Theme  of  Lombardy  in  South 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  recognized  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
Venice  stood  aloof,  professing  a  nominal  alle^ancc  to  the  East. 
The  parcels  Into  which  the  Lombards  had  divided  the  peninsuli 
remained  thus  virtually  unaltered,  except  lor  the  Dew  authority 
acquired  by  the  see  of  Rome. 

internally  Charies  left  the  t&nin  of  the  Italian  Uivdom 
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Bwcb  as  be  foond  thcni,  etcqrt  that  be  v^tcan  to  have 
pamcd  tte  policy  o(  breaking  up  the  larger  fief  ■  of  the  Lombaidi, 
■nbatitutins  anints  for  their  dukes,  and  adding  to  the  privileges 
•f  the  bisbopa.  We  may  leckon  tbcw  measures  among  the 
cariiest  advantages  extended  to  the  dties,  which  still  contained 
the  bulk  of  the  dd  Roman  population,  and  which  wete  dcsUned 
to  intervene  with  decisive  effect  two  centuries  later  in  Italian, 
history.  It  should  also  here  be  noticed  that  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  holding  of  the  fiefs,  whether  by  altering  their 
boundaries  or  snhaUtuti&g  Frankish  for  Lombard  vassals, 
were  chief  among  the  causes  why  the  feudal  system  took  no 
pcfmaaent  bold  ia  Italy.  Feudalism  was  not  at  any  time  a 
Mlional  institutioB.  The  hierarchy  of  dukes  and  marquises 
and  counts  conaisced  of  foreign  soldiers  imposed  on  the  indigenous 
inhalMtaDts;  and  the  rapid  succession  of  conquerors,  Lombards, 
Franks  and  Getmaaa  fbUowing  each  other  at  no  Icng  interval, 
and  each  eDdeavouring  to  weaken  the  remaining  strength  of  bis 
predeceaaor,  prevented  this  alien  hierarchy  fiom  acquiring 
fiziiy  by  permanence  of  tenure.  Among  the  many  miseries 
inflicted  opoo  Italy  hy  the  frequent  cbangei  ot  her  Bocthem 
lulers,  this  at  least  may  be  Tcckoned  a  blesaing. 

Ihe  Italians  acknowledged  eight  kings  of  the  bouse  of  Charles 
the  Great,  ending  in  Charles  the  Fat,  who  was  dqxiaed  in  888. 
After  tbem  followed  ten  aoverefgns,  some  trf  whom 
have  been  misnamed  Italians  by  writ  en  too  eager 
to  catch  at  any  resemblance  of  national  glory  for  a 
people  passive  in  tbe  bands  of  foreign  masters.  The 
truth  is  that  no  period  In  Italian  history  was  loa  really  glorious 
thu  that  which  came  to  a  close  in  961  by  Bcrengat  IX.'a  cession 
of  bis  ri^ts  to  Otto  the  Greet.  It  was  a  period  marked  in  the 
first  place  by  the  conquesu  of  the  Saracens,  who  began  to  occupy 
Sidly  early  in  the  gtb  century,  overran  Calabria  and  Apulia,  took 
Bari  and  threatened  Rome.  In  the  second  place  it  was  marked 
by  a  restoration  of  the  Greeks  to  power.  In  890  they  established 
Ihemsdvcs  again  at  Bari,  and  ruled  the  Theme  of  Lombardy  by 
Beans  of  aa  officer  entitled  Catapan.  In  the  thh^  ;dace  it  was 
marked  by  ft  decline  of  good  government  in  Rome.  Eariy  in  the 
joth  century  the  papacy  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  a  i»ble  family, 
known  eveatoally  aa  the  counts  of  Tuacnhua,  who  almost 
succeeded  in  rendering  tbe  office  hereditary,  and  in  uniting  the 
ctvil  and  ecclesiastical  functions  of  tbe  dty  under  a  dnfle  member 
of  thdr  boose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  the  scandals  of 
Maroaia's  and  Theodora's  female  reign,  the  infamies  of  John  XII. 
or  the  intrigues  which  tended  to  convert  Rome  Into  n  dudiy. 
The  roost  imporUnt  fact  for  the  historian  «f  Italy  to  notice  is 
that  during  this  time  the  popes  abandoned,  not  only  their  hi^ 
duties  as  chiefs  <rf  Christendon,  but  alto  their  protectorate'  of 
Italian  liberties.  A  fourth  humiliating  episode  In  this  period 
«as  the  invasion  of  the  Magyar  barbarians,  who  overran  the 
BMth  of  Ita^,  and  reducM  Its  fairest  provinces  to  tbe  condition 
of  a  wildemess.  Anarchy  and  misery  are  indeed  the  main 
fastaret  of  that  long  qtaee  of  time  whidi  dapied  between  the 
death  of  Charies  the  Great  and  tbe  descent  of  Otto.  Thnu^ 
the  almost  impenctnbk  datkness  and  coofoAm  we  only  discern 
tkii  much,  that  Italy  was  powailMi  to  oonMltnle  bendlf  a 
natiMi. 

The  discords  which  followed  on  tbe  break-up  ot  the  CaroUngian 
power,  and  the  weakness  of  the  so-called  Italian  emperors,  who 
wete  unable  to  control  the  feudatories  (marquises  of  Ivrea  and 
Tvtaay,  dukes  of  Friuli  and  Spdeto),  from  whose  ranks  they 
tpnng,  exposed  Italy  to  ever-incresalng  misrule.  The  country 
by  this  time  had  become  thickly  covered  over  with  castles,  the 
■cats  of  greater  or  Icskt  noUes,  all  of  whom  were  eager  to  dctadi 
themselves  from  strict  allegiance  to  tbe  "  Regno."  The  cities, 
cipoaed  to  pillage  by  Huns  In  the  north  and  Saracens  in  tbe 
KNith,  and  ravaged  on  the  coast  by  Norse  pirates,  asserted  their 
li^t  to  enclose  themselves  with  mUs,  and  Uught  their  burghers 
the  use  of  arms.  WttUn  the  drcult  of  their  ramparts,  the  bishtqia 
■beady  betan  to  exercise  authority  In  rivalry  with  the  counts, 
to  whom  since  the  days  of  Tbeodorie,  had  been  entrusted  the 
gDvetninetit  of  the  Italiaa  btui^a.  Agneably  to  feudal  customs, 
thcM  noUes,  as  tbcj  grew,     power,  retlnd  from  the  imm, 
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and  bu3t  themsdves  foitreises  on  points  of  ventage  in  the 
nei^bourbood.  Thus  the  titular  king  of  Italy  found  himself 
simultaneously  at  war  with  those  great  vassals  who  had  chosen 
hint  from  tbdr  own  dan,  with  the  turbulent  faMwns  of  the 
Roman  aiistocraQr,  with  unruly  bishope  in  tbe  growing  dlles 
and  with  tbe  multitude  erf  minor  counts  and  baions  who  occupied 
tbe  open  lands,  and  who  changed  skies  according  to  the  inleresu 
of  the  monent.  The  last  king  of  the  quasi-Italian  succession, 
BerengBrII.,matquisof  Ivrea  (951-961),  madea  vigorous  effort 
to  restore  tbe  authority  of  the  regno;  and  had  he  succeeded,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  now  at  the  last  moment  Italy  might  have 
become  an  independent  nation.  But  this  attempt  at  unification 
was  reckoned  to  Berengar  for  a  crime.  He  only  won  the  hatred 
of  all  classes,  and  was  represented  bjr  the  obscure  annalists  of 
that  period  as  an  oppressor  of  the  church  and  a  remonelesa 
tyrant.  In  Italy,  divided  between  feudal  noblca  and  almort 
hereditary  ecclesiastics,  of  foreign  blood  and  alien  empathies, 
there  was  no  national  feeling.  Berengar  stood  alone  against  a 
multitude,  unanimous  in  their  intolerance  of  disdidine.  His 
predecessor  in  the  kingdom,  Lotbar,  had  left  a  young  and" 
beautiful  widow,  Adelhdd.  Berengar  Imprisoned  her  upon  tbe 
Lake  of  Como,  and  threatened  her  with  a  forced  marriage  to  hb 
woa  Adalbert.  She  escaped  to  tbe  castle  o(  Canoasa,  where  the 
great  count  of  Tuscany  eqnused  her  cause,  and  appealed  in 
her  behalf  to  Otto  the  SaxoiL  The  king  of  Germany  descended 
into  Italy,  and  took  Adelhdd  In  marr^ge.  After  this  episode 
Berengar  was  mote  discredited  and  Impotent  than  ever.  In  tbe 
extremity  of  his  fortunes  be  had  recourse  himsdf  to  Otto,  wUng 
a  formal  ccsskm  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  ton  Adalbert,  to  the  Saxon  as  his  overlord.  By  thb 
■lender  tie  the  crown  of  Italy  was  Jdned  to  that  of  Germany; 
and  the  formal  right  of  tbe  dected  king  of  Germany  to  be  con- 
sidered king  of  Italy  end  empoor  may  be  held  to  have  accrued 
from  this  epoch. 

in.  TAe  German  Emperoft. — Berengar  gained  nothing  by 
his  act  of  obedience  to  Otto.  Ihe  great  Italian  nobles,  in  their 
turn,  appealed  to  Germany.  Otto  entered  Lombardy 
in  961,  deposed  Berengar,  assumed  the  crown  in  San  aWAww 
Ambrogio  at  Mihin,  and  hi  961  wna  prodaimed  _^ 
emperor  by  John  XII.  at  Rome.  Henceforward 
Italy  changed  masters  acouding  as  one  or  other  of  the  German 
Itndlies  ■■■umed  supremacy  b^ond  the  Alps.  It  h  one  <rf  the 
strongest  instances  fuml^ed  by  history  of  the  fascination 
exerdaed  by  an  idea  that  the  Italians  themselves  sbotild  have 
gravn  to  glory  in  this  dependence  of  thdr  nation  upon  Caesars 
who  bad  nothing  but  a  name  la  CMsmon  with  the  Roman 
laiperator  of  tbe  past. 

The  first  thing'  we  have  to  notice  In  this  revolution  which 
placed  Otto  the  Great  upon  the  imperial  throne  b  that  the 
Italian  kingdom,  founded  by  the  Lombards,  recognised  by 
the  Franks  and  recently  claimed  by  eminent  Italian  feudatories, 
virtually  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  merged  la  tbe  German  kingdom; 
and,  since  for  the  German  princes  Germaay  was  of  neceaaiiy 
their  first  care,  Italy  from  thu  time  forward  began  to  be  left 
more  and  more  to  herself.  The  central  authority  of  Pavia  bad 
always  been  weak;  the  regno  had  proved  huuiffident  to  combine 
the  nation.  But  now  even  that  diadow  of  union  disanieared, 
and  the  Italians  were  abandoned  to  the  slowly  working  influences 
which  tended  to  divide  them  into  separate  states.  Tbe  most 
brilliant  period  of  their  chequered  history,  the  period  which 
indudcs  the  rise  of  communes,  the  exchange  of  munidpal 
liberty  for  deapotism  and  the  gradual  discrimination  ot  the  five 
great  powers  (Klilaa,  Venice,  Florence,  the  Papacy  and  tbe 
kingdom  of  Naples),  now  begins.  Among  the  centrifugal  foms 
which  determined  the  future  of  tbe  Italian  race  must  be  reckoned, 
first  and  foremost,  the  new  qtirit  of  munidpal  iodependenn. 
We  have  seen  how  the  cities  enclosed  themsdves  with  walb, 
and  bow  the  bishops  defined  thdr  authority  against  that  of 
the  counts.  Otto  encouraged  this  revolution  Iqr  placing  tbe 
endosures  of  the  chief  butghs  beyond  tbe  jurisdiction  tS  tbe 
counts.  Wthb  those  predncts  the  bishops  and  the  citiaena  were 
indepeadnit  of  all  fiendal  masters  but  the  emperor.  He  further 
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bnU  Uw  pom  irf'the  grm  vaaub  by  icdivbtoM  of  Uidr  feuds, 
ud  Igr  the  CKtUon  of  new  maicbcs  which  be  MBgned  to  hii 
Gennin  (oUowen.  In  tUi  way,  owins  to  the  dnlocuion  of  the 
tncient  aristocracy,  to  the  enlvged  jurisdiction  of  a  power  to 
democratic  as  the  episcopate,  and  to  tlie  tncreaaed  privities  of 
the  burghs,  feudalism  received  a  powerful  chcd  in  Italy.  The 
luUan  peoide,  that  peopk  wUch  pvB  to  tbfl  world  the  conuserce 
and  the  aits  of  Florence,  was  not  indeed  as  yet  apparent.  Butthe 
conditions  under  which  it  could  arise,  casting  front  itself  all 
foreign  and  feudal  trammels,  recognixing  its  true  past  in  ancient 
RoRM,  and  leconMruaing  a  civility  out  of  the  ruiits  of  thoae 
glorioui  memories,  were  now  at  last  granted.  The  nobles  from 
this  time  forward  retired  into  the  country  and  the  mountalnai 
fortified  themselves  in  strong  places  outside  the  cities,  and  gave 
their  best  attention  to  fonlering  the  rural  population.  Within 
the  dties  and  upon  the  open  lands  the  Italians,  in  this  and 
tha  next  ceatu^,  doubled,  trdiled  and  qiiadnqiled  thdr 
numben.  A  race  was  fanned  strong  enoo^  to  keep  the 
empire  itself  in  check,  strong  enough,  exe^  for  III  own 
internecine  contests,  to  have  fwmed  «  nation  equal  to  its 
happier  oeighbours. 

Ilw  lecent  Kandab  of  the  piVMy  Induced  Otto  to  deprive 
the  Romans  of  th^  ri^t  to  elect  popes.  But  when  he  died 
in  973,  his  son  Otto  II.  (married  to  The<9bano  of  the  imperial 
Byiantine  house)  and  his  grandson,  Otto  III.,  who  descended 
into  Italy  in  996,  found  that  the  afiaiia  of  Rome  and  of  the 
southern  provinces  were  mora  than  even  their  imperial  powers 
could  cope  with.  The  faction  of  the  o»mts  of  Tusculum  raised 
its  head  from  time  to  time  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  Rome  still 
claimed  to  be  a  commonwealth.  Otto  lU.'s  untimely  death  in 
loos  introduced  new  discords.  Rome  felt  once  mm  into  the 
hands  of  her  nobles.  The  Lombards  cboee  Ardoin,  marquis  of 
Ivrea,  for  king,  and  Avia  nnMrted  Ut  clalmi  agaliut  those  of 
Hcniy  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  elected  in  Germany.  Milan 
ddcd  with  Henry;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  eminent  instance 
(rf  dtiet  being  reckoned  powerful  allies  in  the  Italian  iliiputei  of 
aovereigna.  It  is  al»  the  first  insunce  d  that  Intter  feud 
between  the  two  great  c^ntab  of  Lombaidy,  1  fend  rooted  in 
ancient  antipathies  between  the  Roman  population  of  Medio- 
lanum  and  the  Lombard  garrison  of  Alboin's  succeuors,  which 
proved  so  disastrous  to  the  oatlmal  cause.  Ardoin  retired  to 
a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  tots.  Henry  oeariy  destroyed 
Pavia,  was  crowned  in  Rome  and  died  in  1094,  After  this  event 
HerilKrt,  the  archbisliop  of  Milan,  invited  Conrad,  the  Franconian 
king  of  Germany,  into  Italy,  and  crowned  him  with  the  iron 
crown  of  the  kingdom. 

The  intervention  of  thb  man,  Meiibert,  compels  us  to  turn  a 
doser  i^ance  upon  the  dtles  of  North  Italy.  It  is  here,  at  the 
Ihrtlifr  present  epoch  and  for  the  neat  two  centuries,  that  the 
Mrftt*     pith  and  nerve  of  the  Italian  nation  must  be  sought; 

and  among  the  burghs  of  Lombardy,  Milan,  the  eldest 

■  daughter  of  andent  Rome,  assumes  the  lead.  In 
Milan  we  hear  for  the  first  time  the  word  Cmutu.  In  Milan 
the  dlizens  first  form  tliemselves  into  a  Parlamenlo.  In  Milan 
the  archbishop  organizes  the  hitherto  voiceless,  defenceless 
population  into  a  community  capable  of  expressing  its  needs, 
and  an  army  ready  to  maintain  iu  rights.  To  Hcribert  b 
attributed  the  invention  <A  the  Carroccio,  which  played  to 
singular  and  important  a  part  in  the  warfare  of  IiaUan  cities. 
A  huge  car  drawn  by  oxen,  bearing  the  standard  of  the  burgh, 
and  carrying  an  altar  with  (he  host,  this  carroccio,  like  (he  arli 
of  the  Israelites,  formed  a  rallying  point  in  battle,  and  reminded 
the  armed  artisans  that  they  had  a  dty  and  a  church  to  fight  for. 
That  Heribert's  device  proved  eHectual  in  raising  the  spirit  of 
hu  burghers,  and  consolidatiiig  them  into  a  formidable  band  of 
warriora,  U  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  speedily  adopted  in 
all  the  free  cities.  It  must  not,  Iiowever,  be  supposed  that  at 
this  qx>ch  the  liberties  of  the  burgbs  were  fully  developed.  The 
mass  of  the  people  remained  unrepresented  in  the  government; 
and  even  if  the  consub  existed  in  the  days  of  Heribert,  they 
were  but  bumble  legal  officers,  transacting  business  (or  their 
constituents  in  the  courts  of  the  bishop  and  bu  vitoouot.  It 


still  needed  oeariy  a  century  of  stmggk  to  render  the  burghers 
independent  of  lordship,  with  •  fully  organised  commune, 
self -governed  In  Iu  lewal  assemblies.  While  making  these 
rcMrvatioos,  it  b  at  the  same  time  right  to  observe  that  cenain 
Italian  communities  were  more  advanced  upon  the  path  of 
indepencteace  than  othen.  Thb  b  specially  the  case  irith  the 
maritime  poets.  Not  to  mention  Venice,  iriiidi  has  not  yet 
entered  tlw  ItsUan  oommnniiy,  and  remains  a  Gnek  free  dty, 
Genoa  and  Pisa  were  rapidly  rising  into  ill-defined  autonomy. 
Their  command  <^  fleets  gave  them  incontestable  advantages, 
as  when,  for  instance.  Otto  U.  employed  the  Pisans  in  980  against 
the  Greeks  In  Lower  Italy,  and  the  Pbua  and  Gcaoeae  together 
attacked  the  Saracens  of  Ssrdinia  in  1017.  Still,  speaking 
generally,  the  age  of  independence  for  the  buigbs  had  only 
begun  when  Heribert  from  Milan  undertook  the  earliest 
organisation  of  •  force  that  was  to  become  paramount  in  peace 
and  war. 

Nest  to  HHao,  and  frmn  the  ftlat  of  view  of  gmetal  politics 
even  more  than  Milan,  Rome  now  claims  attention.  The 
destinies  of  Italy  depended  up<»i  the  chaiaaer  whicfa  if^ 
the  tee  of  St  Peter  should  astume.  Evu  the  liberties 
(rf  her  lepnUks  In  the  north  hnag  on  the  bsue  of  a  contest  whidi 
in  the  nth  and  isth  centniks  shook  Europe  to  Its  farthest 
boundaries.  So  fataUy  were  the  internal  affairs  of  that  magnifi- 
cent but  unhappy  country  bound  up  with  concerns  which 
brought  the  forces  of  the  dviliaed  world  Into  ^y.  Her  ancient 
prestige,  her  geograirfdcal  poiltioa  ud  the  tattcllectual  primacy 
of  her  moat  tuble  diildren  rendered  Italy  the  battkgronnd  of 
prindplcs  that  set  all  Christendom  In  motion,  and  by  the  clash 
of  which  she  found  herself  for  ever  afterwards  divid«L  During 
the  leign  (rf  Conrad  IL,  the  party  of  the  counta  of  Tusculum 
revived  In  Rone;  and  Creaeentlus,  clalmbig  the  title  of  consul 
In  the  imperial  dty,  sought  once  mm  to  control  the  election 
of  the  popes.  When  Henry  III.,  the  son  of  Conrad,  entered 
Italy  in  ro46,  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome.  These  he  abolished, 
and,  taking  the  tfipointment  into  fab  own  handa.  gave  German 
trishqM  to  the  tee^  The  pdiqr  thna  initiated  upon  the  precedent 
laid  down  by  Otto  the  Great  was  a  remec^  for  pressing  evib. 
It  lavcd  Rome  from  becoming  a  duchy  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tusculum  house.  But  it  neither  raised  the  prestige  of  the  papacy, 
nor  could  it  satufy  the  Italians,  wbo  ri^tly  rc^axded  the  Roman 
see  as  theirs.  Tliese  German  popes  were  short -lived  and  in- 
efficient Their  appointment,  acceding  to  notions  which  defined 
themselves  within  the  church  at  this  epoch,  was  slmoniacal; 
and  during  the  long  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  who  succeeded 
hb  father  In  1056,  the  terrible  Tuscan  monk,  Hildebrand  of 
Soana,  forged  weapons  whicfa  he  used  with  deadly  effect  against 
the  presumption  of  the  enqrfre.  The  condition  (rf  the  church 
seemed  desperate,  unless  it  could  be  purged  of  crying  scandab — 
of  the  subjection  of  the  papacy  to  the  great  Roman  nobles, 
of  its  subordination  to  the  German  emperor  and  of  its  internal 
demoralization.  It  was  Hildebrand's  poliqr  throughout  three 
papacies,  during  whtdi  he  contndled  the  counseb  of  the  Vatican, 
and  before  he  himself  assumed  the  tiara,  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  Italy  and  Eur^  for  a  mighty  change.  His  programme 
included  these  three  points:  (t)  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
(3)  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  appointments  made  by  the 
secular  authority;  (3)  the  vesting  ot  the  papal  election  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  dergy  and  people,  presided  over  by  the 
curia  of  cardinals.  How  HUdebrand  paved  the  way  for  these 
reforms  during  the  pontificates  of  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexander  IL, 
how  he  succeeded  io  tabing  the  papal  office  from  the  depths  of 
degradation  and  subjection  to  illimitable  sway  over  the  minds 
of  men  in  Europe,  and  how  hb  warfare  with  the  empire  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  basb  the  still  doubtful  independence  of  the 
Italian  burghs,  renewing  the  long  neglected  protectorate  of  the 
Italian  race,  and  bequeathing  to  his  successors  a  national  policy 
which  had  been  foigottea  by  the  popes  since  hb  great  pre- 
decessor Gregory  II.,  forms  a  chapter  in  European  hutory  which 
must  now  be  interrupted.  We  have  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
unexpected  allies,  upon  whom  in  no  small  measure  hb  success 
depended. 
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In  order  to  tnainuia  tome  thiwi  of  cofUinuitr  through  the 
peiplexnl  and  tanked  vidisiluda  of  the  Italiui  nee,  it  hu  been 
neccssuy  to  disregard  thow  provinon  whicb  did  not 
immediately  eontributc  to  the  fonnatkMiof  ita  hiit«y. 
For  tUi  reaaon  we  have  left  the  wbok  of  the  aouth  up 
to  tbe  prcaent  p«nt  unnoticed.  Sidly  in  tbe  bands  of 
the  Mussulmans,  the  Theme  of  Lombardy  abandoned  to 
tbe  weak  saaeninty  ol  tbe  Creek  c^apana,  tbe  Lombard  dnchy 
id  Beoevento  slowly  taUing  to  pieces  uid  the  maritime  repubUa 
of  Naplea,  GaeU  and  AovJfi  extending  tbeic  influence  Iqroom- 
mcTce  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  effect  detached  from  the 
Italian  regno,  beyond  the  Jurisidiciion  of  Rome,  included  in  no 
pared  of  Italy  proper.  But  now  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
this  vsst  group  <tf  provinces,  fonning  the  future  kingdom  of  tbe 
Two  SdUes,  was  about  to  enter  definitely  and  decisively  within 
the  bounds  of  the  ItaHan  community.  Some  Norman  adventurers, 
on  pilgrimage  to  St  Michael's  shrine  on  Monte  Cargaao,  tent 
their  sworda  in  1017  to  the  Lnnbard  dtica  of  Apulia  M*i»it  tbe 
Greeks.  Twrfve  years  later  we  find  the  Normans  settkd  at 
Aveisaandertlia'r Count  Ralnulf.  n>Mn tUiitatkm aa a ccnttt 
the  little  band  of  adventurers,  playing  the  Greeks  off  against  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Lombards  against  the  Creeks,  spread  their 
power  in  all  directions,  until  they  made  themselvca  the  most  con- 
siderable force  in  southern  Italy  William  of  Hauteville  was 
piodsimed  count  of  Apulia.  Hia  half-bcother,  Kobert  Wiikaid 
or  Cuiscard,  aTter  defeating  the  p^ul  troops  at  C^vitelta  in  1053, 
received  from  Leo  IX-  the  investiture  of  all  present  and  future 
ctmquesu  in  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Sicily,  which  he  agreed  to  hold 
as  fiefs  of  tlw  Holy  See.  Nicholas  II.  ratified  thia  grant,  and  con- 
firmed the  title  of  count.  Having  conaoUdated  tMr  poaaeiBhtat 
on  the  mainland,  the  N<mnans,  under  Robert  Guiscard's  brother, 
the  great  Count  Roger,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Sicily  in  1060. 
Alter  ■  fwolonged  straggle  U  thirty  years,  they  wnsted  the 
whole  i^nd  horn  the  Saraceni;  and  Roger,  dyteg  in  xioi, 
bcqneatbed  to  his  ton  Roger  a  kingdom  in  Calabria  and  SkBy 
second  to  none  in  Europe  for  wealth  and  magnificence.  This, 
while  tbe  elder  branch  <d  the  Hauteville  family  still  held  the  title 
anddomainaot  the  ApuUan duchy;  but  in  iia?,  upon  the  death 
of  hia  coodn  Duke  William,  Roger  imited  the  whole  of  the  future 
realm.  In  1150  he  ammed  the  style  of  king  <d  Sdlr,  inscribing 
upon  hb  sword  the  famous  hexameter — 

"Appulus  ct  Calaber  Siculus  miU  servit  et  Afer." 
This  Norman  conquest  of  the  two  Sicilies  forma  the  most 
rotuntlc  episode  in  medieval  Italian  history.  By  the  con- 
solidation of  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Sicily  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 
by  checking  the  growth  of  the  maritime  republics  and  by 
rccogmsRS  the  over-lordship  of  the  papal  see,  the  bouse  of 
Hauteville  influenced  the  destinies  of  Italy  with  more  eflecl  than 
any  of  the  princes  who  had  previously  dealt  with  any  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  Their  kingdom,  though  Naplea  was  from  time  to 
lime  aqmrated  from  Saly,  never  quite  lost  the  cohesion  they 
had  pven  it;  and  aB  tbe  disturt>ances  of  equQibrium  in  Italy 
were  due  in  alter  days  to  papal  manipulation  of  the  rights 
acquired  by  Robert  Guiscard's  act  of  bmnage.  Tbe  soothem 
rtgiw,  in  the  hands  of  the  popes,  proved  an  Insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  led  to  Frendi  interference  in 
Italian  affairs.  Introduced  the  Spaniard  and  maintained  in  those 
rich  southern  provinces  the  reality  of  feudal  someignty  long 
after  this  aJien  clement  had  been  elirainated  from  the  teat  of 
Italy  (see  Nokmans;  Sicav:  History). 

Tor  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  anticipated  the  course  of 
events  by  nearly  a  century.  We  must  now  return  to  tbe  date  of 
Hildebrand's  elevation  to  the  papacy  in  1073,  when 
^1^^      be  choK  tbe  memorable  name  of  Gregory  VII.  In 
the  next  year  after  his  election  Hildebrand  convened 
a  council,  and  passed  measures  enforcing  the  celibacy 
of  tbe  clergy.  In  1075  he  caused  the  investiture  of  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  by  secular  potentates  of  any  degree  to  be  condemned. 
Tbne  two  reforms,  striking  at  the  most  cherished  privileges  and 
most  deeply'rooied  self-indulgences  of  the  aristocratic  caste  in 
Europe,  fnflained  the  Ulterest  hostility.    Henry  IV.,  king  of 
Cenuiiy,  but  ml  oowned  emperor,  convened  a  diet  In  the 


following  year  at  Wonns,  where  Gregory  was  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated.  The  pope  fcdiowed  with  a  counter  excommunica- 
tion, far  more  formidable,  releasing  the  king's  uibjects  from 
thdr  oaths  et  allegiance.  War  was  thai  declared  between  tbe 
two  chids  of  western  Christendom,  that  war  of  Inveititvrei 
which  out-lasted  tbe  lives  of  both  Gregory  and  Henry,  and  was 
not  terminated  tiU  the  year  iiaa.  Tbe  dramatic  et^sodes  of  this 
struggle  are  too  weU  known  to  be  enlarged  upon.  In  his  ain|^ 
handed  duel  with  the  strength  of  Germany,  Gregory  rscd>ed 
material  aasistaoce  from  the  Countem  Matilda  <A  Tuacany.  She 
was  the  last  hdresa  of  the  great  house  of  Canoasa,  whose  fids 
stretched  from  Mantua  acroas  Ltunbardy,  passed  the  Apennines, 
included  the  Tuscan  i^aiia,  and  embraced  a  portion  of  the  duchy 
of  ^ideto.  It  was  in  her  antk  of  Caaosss  that  Henijr  IV.  po^ 
formed  hia  three  days*  penance  In  the  irinter  of  1077;  and  Ihett 
she  made  the  ceauon  of  her  vaat  jiMMtnf  to  the  citurch.  That 
ccssicm,  renewed  after  the  death  of  Gregory  to  h^  successors, 
confencd  upon  the  popes  Indefinite  rights,  of  wUch  they  after- 
waida  availed  themsdvcs  in  the  censoUdatioB  oi  thdr  tcniponl 
power.  HatOda  died  la  the  year.iits-  Gregocy  had  passed 
before  her  from  the  scene  of  his  contest,  an  exUe  at  Salerno, 
whither  Robert  Guiscardcanied  him  in  1084  from  tbe  anarchy  of 
rebdiioua  Rome.  With  unbroken  spirit,  though  the  objecu  of 
his  life  were  nnattained,  though  Italy  and  Enrme  had  been 
tluown  Into  eontudon,  and  the  imie  of  the  eonnict  was  atlH 
doubtful,  Gregory  expired  in  1085  with  these  words  on  hb  tips: "  t 
loved  justice,  I  hated  iniquity,  therefore  in  banishment  I  die." 

The  greatest  of  the  popes  thus  breathed  his  last;  but  the  new 
spirit  he  had  conununkated  to  the  papaqr  was  not  dettlned  to 
expire  with  him.  Grcfafys  Immediate  successoia,  Victor  III., 
Urban  n.  and  Paachd  II.,  carried  on  his  strug^e  with  Henry 

IV.  and  hb  imperial  antipopes,  encouraging  the  cmperor't  son 
to  rebel  against  him,  and  athring  up  Eun^  for  the  fint  crusade. 
When  Henry  IV.  died,  his  own  son^  ptiauur,  in  1106,  Hcmy 

V.  crossed  the  Alps,  entered  Rome,  wrung  the  imperial  coronation 
from  Paschd  II.  and  compdied  the  pope  to  grant  hb  claims 
on  the  investitures.  Scarcdy  had  he  returned  to  Germany  when 
tbe  lAtetan  disavowed  all  that  the  pope  had  done,  on  the  score 
that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force.  France  skied  with  the 
chwch.  Germany  rejected  the  bull  of  lavcstltura.  A  new 
deacent  Into  Italy,  a  new  aeisure  of  Rome,  proved  of  no  avaiL 
The  emperor's  real  weakness  was  in  Germany,  where  his  subjecU 
openly  expressed  their  discontent.  He  at  last  abandoned  the 
contest  which  had  distracted  Europe.  By  the  concordat  of 
Worms,  Ilia,  the  emperor  surrendered  the  right  of  Investiture 
by  ring  uid  staff,  aiul  granted  the  ri^t  of  election  to  the  clergy. 
"Die  popes  were  hencdorth  to  be  chosen  by  the  cardinals,  the 
bisbopa  by  the  chapters  subject  to  the  pete's  approval  On 
the  other  band  the  pope  ceded  to  the  emperor  tbe  ri^t  <rf 
hivestitttre  by  the  tc^tre.  But  the  main  issue  of  the  atrugi^ 
was  not  in  these  deta^  of  ecdedastlcal  government;  prindples 
had  been  at  stake  far  deeper  and  more  widriy  reaching.  The 
respective  rdatxms  of  pc^  and  emperor,  tD-defined  in  tbe 
compact  between  Charles  tbe  Great  and  Leo  III.,  were  brought 
in  question,  ud  the  two  dud  potentates  of  Christendom,  no 
longer  tadtly  concordant,  stood  against  each  ether  In  irreconcil- 
able rivalry.  Upon  thb  point,  though  the  battle  seemed  to  be 
a  drawn  one,  the  pt^es  were  really  viaois.  They  remained 
independent  of  the  cmpenw,  but  the  empetor  had  still  to  seek 
the  crown  at  thdr  hands.  The  pretensions  ol  Otto  the  Great 
and  Henry  lU.  to  make  popes  were  gcme  for  ever  (see  Patacv; 

IMVESTITUIIX). 

IV.  A[e  of  the  Cmmunes.—Tbt  final  gainers,  however,  by  the 
war  of  investitures  were  the  Italians.   In  the  first  place,  from 
this  time  forward,  owing  to  the  election  of  popes  by  . 
the  Roman  curia,  the  Htriy  See  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Italians;  and  this,  though  it  was  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  good,  was  a  great  glory  to  the  nation.  In  the 
next  place,  the  aptaitonism  of  the  popes  to  the  empema,  which 
became  hereditary  in  the  Holy  College,  forced  the  fMmerto 
assume  the  protectorate  of  the  national  cause.  But  by  far  the 
gmtest  profit  the  Italians  reaped  wu  the  emindpation  of  thdr 
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buishB.  During  tbe  fbity-Mven  ytuif  war,  when  pope  and 
emperar  were  retpcctivdy  bidding  lor  their  alliance,  and  offering 
concea^oni  to  secure  their  BU|^rt,  the  communes  grew  in 
■eU-reliance^  strength  and  liberty.  As  the  biabop*  had  helped 
to  free  them  from  subeervionce  to  their  feudal  maatcn,  so  the 
war  of  investitnies  rdleved  them  of  dcpendencetm  their  Usht^ 
The  age  of  real  autonomy,  ■■r"*'"**  by  the  lupicma^  of  conuils 
in  the  cities,  had  arrived. 

In  the  rqniblica,  oa  we  begin  to  know  .them  after  the  war  of 
investitures,  government  was  carried  m  by  offioen  called  consuls, 
varying  in  number  according  to  custom  and  according  to  the 
division  of  the  town  into  districts.  These  magistrate*,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  originally  ^ipointed  to  control  and 
protect  the  humbler  classes.  Btit,  in  proportion  as  the  people 
gained  more  power  in  the  field  the  conuils  rote  into  importance, 
superseded  the  bishops  and  began  to  represent  the  city  In  trans- 
actions with  its  ndghboun.  Popes  and  emperors  who  needed 
the  assistwce  of  a  dty,  had  to  seek  it  from  tlw  consuls,  and  thus 
these  officers  gradu^  converted  ao  obscure  and  indefinite 
authority  into  ndut  rcaembles  the  presidency  ti  ft  common- 
wealth. They  were  supported  by  a  deliberative  assembly, 
called  crtdetaa,  chosen  from  the  more  distinguished  dtisens. 
In  addition  to  this  privy  council,  we  find  a  (ran  cmnf/w,a>nsbt- 
ing  of  the  burghers  who  had  estabUshed  the  right  to  interfere 
immediatdy  In  puUic  a&in,  and  a  still  larger  assembly  called 
partammlo,  whidi  included  the  whi4e  adult  population.  Though 
the  institutions  of  the  communes  varied  in  different  localities, 
this  is  the  type  to  which  they  all  approximated.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  type  was  rathn  oligarchical  than  strictly 
democratic  Between  the  parlaoiento  and  the  consuls  with  the^ 
privy  council,  or  credcnza,  was  interposed  the  gran  consiglio  of 
privileged  burghers.  These  formed  the  aristocracy  of  the  to«m, 
who  by  their  wealth  and  btrth  held  its  affairs  within  their  custody. 
Ttiere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  term  fopolo 
occurs,  it  refers  to  this  body  and  not  to  the  idiide  mass  of  the 
population..  The  comun*  included  the  entire  dty — bishop, 
consuls,  oligarchy,  councils,  handicraftamen,  proletariate.  The 
fopolo  was  the  governing  or  upper  class.  It  was  almost  inevitable 
in  the  transition  from  feudal^  to  democracy  that  this  inter- 
mediate ground  should  be  traversed;  and  the  peculiar  Italian 
phrases,  pHmo  popolo,  secondo  popolc,  teno  popdo,  and  so  forth, 
indicate  successive  changes,  wbocby  the  oUguchy  panedfrom 
one  stage  to  another  hi  its  progccsa  tomid  abaorptlon  in 
democracy  or  tyranny. 

Under  their  consuls  the  Italian  burghs  toie  to  a  great  bei^t 
of  prosperity  and  splendour.  Pisa  built  btf  Duomo.  Milan 
undertook  the  irrigation  works  which  enriched  the  soil  of 
Lombardy  for  ever.  Massive  walls,  suhUantta]  edifices,  com- 
modious seaports,  good  roads,  were  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
new  govcranient  on  Italy.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
people  now  began  to  be  conscious  of  their  past.  They  recognised 
the  fact  that  their  blood  was  Latin  as  distinguished  from  Teutonic, 
and  that  they  muat  look  to  andent  Rome  for  those  memories 
which  constitute  a  people's  nationality.  At  this  qxtch  the  study 
of  Roman  law  received  a  new  impulse,  and  this  n  the  real  meaning 
of  the  legend  that  Pisa,  glorious  through  her  consuls,  brought 
the  pandects  in  a  single  codex  from  Amalfi.  The  very  name 
consul,  no  less  than  the  Romanizing  chaiactn  of  the  best  vchi- 
tecturc  of  the  time,  points  to  the  same  revival  of  antiquity. 

The  rise  of  the  Lombard  commurtcs  produced  a  sympathetic 
revolution  in  Rome,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

A  monk,  named  Arnold  of  Brescia,  animited  with  the 
^tiiit  of  the  Hilanese,  stirred  up  the  Romans  to  shake 
off  theteraporal  sway  of  their  bishop.  He  attempted, 
in  fact,  upon  a  grartd  scale  what  was  being  slowly  and  quietly 
effected  in  the  northern  dries.  Rome,  ever  mindful  of  her 
unique  past,  listened  to  Arnold's  preaching.  A  senate  was 
established,  and  the  republic  was  prodaimed.  The  title  of 
patridan  was  revived  and  offered  to  Conrad,  king  of  Italy,  but 
not  crowned  emperor.  Conrad  refused  it,  and  the  Romans 
omfeTTed  it  upon  one  of  their  own  nobles.  Tliough  these  institu- 
tions  borrowed  high-sounding  title*  from  antiquity,  tbqr  were 


In  reality  Imitations  of  the  Lombard  dWc  system.  The  patrician 
stood  for  the  consuls.  The  senate,  composed  of  nobles,  repre- 
sented the  credenza  and  the  gran  consiglio.  The  pope  was 
unable  to  check  this  revtduiion,  which  is  now  ddefly  intwesling 
as  further  proof  of  the  inaurgenoe  of  the  Latin  as  against  the 
feudal  demenU  In  Italy  at  this  period  (see  Rom:  Htitory). 

Tbou^  the  communes  gained  so  much  by  the  war  of  investi- 
tures, the  divisicm  of  the  country  between  the  pope's  and 
emperor's  paillea  was  no  small  price  to  pay  for  inde- 
pendence.  It  inflicted  upon  Italy  .the  ineradicable 
curse  of  party-warfare,  setthig  dty  against  dty,  house 
against  house,  and  rmdering  concordant  action  for  a  national 
end impoaaible.  Nosoooerhadthecompromiseoftheinvcstiturcs 
been  coacfaided  than  it  was  muifest  that  the  burghers  of  the 
new  enfranchised  communes  were  resolved  to  turn  their  arms 
against  each  other.  We  seek  In  vain  an  obvious  motive  lor  cadi 
separate  quarreL  AH  we  know  for  certain  is  that,  at  this  epoch, 
Rome  attempts  to  ruin  Tivoli,  and  Venice  Pisa;  MQan  fights 
with  Cremona,  Cremona  with  Crema,  Pavia  with  Verona, 
Verona  with  Padua,  nacenn  with  Paima,  Modcna  and  Rcggio 
with  Bdogna,  Bok^na  and  Faenca  with  Ravenna  and  Imola, 
Florence  and  Pisa  with  Lucca  and  Siena,  and  so  on  throu^  the 
whole  Ust  of  dties.  The  nearer  the  neighbours,  the  more  rancor- 
ous and  inlemedne  is  the  strife;  and,  as  in  all  cases  where 
animosity  is  deadly  and  no  grave  local  causes  of  dispute  are 
apparent,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  some  deeply^eated 
permanent  imeasincas  goaded  these  fast  growing  communities 
into  rivalry.  Italy  was,  in  fact,  too  small  for  her  children.  As 
the  towns  expanded,  they  perceived  that  they  must  mutually 
exdude  each  other.  They  fought  for  bare  existence,  for  primacy 
in  commerce,  for  the  command  of  seaports,  for  the  keys  of 
mountain  passes,  for  rivers,  roads  and  all  the  avenues  of  «-eaIih 
and  plenty.  The  pope's  cause  and  the  emperor's  cause  were  of 
comparativdy  little  moment  to  Italian  burghers;  and  the  names 
of  Guelph  and  GlubelUne,  which  before  long  began  to  be  heard  in 
every  street,  on  every  market-place,  had  no  meaning  for  them. 
Hiese  watchwords  are  said  to  have  arisen  in  Germany  during 
the  disputed  succession  of  the  empire  between  1135  and  1152, 
when  the  Wdfo  of  Bavaria  oiq>oscd  the  Swabian  princes  of 
WaibUngen  origin.  But  in  Italy,  although  they  were  severally 
identified  with  the  papal  and  imperial  parties,  they  really  served 
as  symbols  for  jealousies  which  altered  in  complexion  from  time 
to  time  and  place  to  place,  expressing  more  than  antagonistic 
political  principles,  and  involving  differences  vital  enough  to 
split  the  Bodal  fabric  to  Its  foundation. 

Under  the  imperial  rule  of  Lothar  the  Saxon  (it35-ti37)and 
Conrad  the  Swabian  (1138-1151),  these  dvil  wars  increased 
in  violence  owing  to  the  absence  of  authority.  Neither  ^j^^ 
Lothar  nor  Conrad  was  strong  at  home;  tbe  former  a^wn 
had  no  influence  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  never  entered 
Italy  at  all.  But  when  Conrad  died,  the  elector*  duse  his 
nephew  Frederick,  sumamcd  Baibaiossa,  who  united  the  rival 
honours  of  Wcif  and  WaibUngen,  to  succeed  him;  and  It  was 
soon  obvious  that  the  empire  had  a  master  powerful  ^^^^^^ 
of  brain  and  firm  of  wilL    Frederick  immediately  aw*MMa 
determined  to  reassert  the  imperial  rights  in  hbwia« 
southern  provinces,  and  to  check  the  warfare  of  the  ^ 
burghs.    When  he  6rst  crossed  the  Alpa  in  ii54.****' 
Lombardy  was,  rougUy  speaking,  divided  between  two  parties, 
the  one  headed  by  Pavia  professing  loyalty  to  the  empire, 
the  other  headed  by  Milan  ready  to  oppose  its  daims.  The 
munidpal  animosities  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  gave 
substance  to  these  factions;  yet  ndther  the  imperial  nor  the 
anti-imperial  party  had  any  real  communily  of  interest  with 
Frederick.   He  came  to  supersede  self-government  by  consuls, 
to  deprive  the  dties  of  the  privilege  of  making  war  on  their  own 
account  and  to  extort  his  rcgalian  rights  <d  forage,  food  and 
lodging  for  his  armies.    It  was  only  the  habit  of  interurban 
iealousy  which  prevented  the  communes  from  at  once  craibinlng 
to  resist  demands  which  threatened  Ihdr  liberty  of  action,  and 
would  leave  them  passive  at  the  pleasure  of  a  foreign  master. 
The  diet  was  opened  at  Rooca^  near  Piacenza,  where  Frederick 
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pjtgiwl  to  tht  comjilihils  of  Como  mbA  LodJ  ngilnt  Milin.  of 
Pavift  Mgiinst  Toctou  aad  of  the  rauquii  of  llontfcmt  aguiut 
Asti  and  CUeri.  Tke  phnrtillt  in  ndt  oas  woe  imparialMf; 
mod  Fkcdokk'ft  fntaedoBiiuto  ndmathdr  tiVIMiadcriav^ 
tacev  He  bid  waste  CUsi,  Asd  aad  Tortooa,  thn  took  the 
lAmbaid  crown  st  Ptvia,  and,  laerving  MSan  for  a  fulun  day, 
pused  louthward  to  Rome.  Outside  the  gatet  of  Rome  be  wu 
aet  by  a  depatatkafrom  tbeaenatehetettooaw  tosapetaede, 
who  addrcMcd  fc™  in  wwdi  menHnUe  tot  cxpimlas  the 
wpuhHcan  ifint  of  new  Italy  face  to  face  wi^  autocn^ 
fettdaliam: "  Hiou  wast  a  atranger,  I  have  made  thee  a  dtiiea  "; 
it  ia  R«ne  who  aptaika:  "  Thou  camcat  aa  an  alien  from  beyond 
the  Al^  I  have  oonfaied  od  thee  the  principalis."  Moved 
only  to  acora  and  tnriignattnn  by  the  riietotic  of  these  preaurop- 
tWNta  cntbwiaata,  TttitAk  maidied  Into  the  Leonine  dty,  and 
took  Ibe  impcrixl  crown  from  the  handa  of  Adrian  IV.  In  return 
for  tins  oomptiaace,  the  emperof  delivered  ova  to  the  pope  hii 
tnableKMBe  rival  Arnold  of  BrcKia,  who  waa  bunwd  alive  by 
Nichoba  Bieafcqiw.  the  only  Eo^bh  Aiccenor  of  St  Peter. 
The  ^tes  of  Rone  hadf  were  (hut  against  fiedaidc;  and  even 
on  this  fint  occaskui  Ua  good  nndcnUndlng  vdth  Adrian  began 
to  soSer.  The  pcnnia  of  diq»te  between  them  jelated  mainly 
to  Matilda's  beqoest,  and  to  the  kinfdoa  of  Sldly,  which  the 
pope  had  rendered  independent  of  the  empire  by  renewing  iu 
invcstituie  in  the  name  of  the  Bdy  See.  In  tiutii,  the  p^>acy 
and  the  empire  had  become  irreconcilable.  Each  claimed 
iUirait^^  authority,  and  srither  was  content  to  abide  within 
sach  limiu  as  would  have  tecoced  •  nratual  tolecance.  Having 
obtained  bis  coraiiftlfan,  FmdnfEfc  withdmr  to  Genniny,  iriiik 
Milan  prepared  hendf  against  the  storm  wUch  threatened. 
In  the  ensuing  stiug^e  with  the  empire,  that  great  dty  rose  to 
the  altitude  of  patriotic  heroiam.  By  their  suSerings  no  less 
than  by  thrit  deeds  of  dazing  her  dtisms  showed  themsehres  to 
be  snbUme,  devoted  and  disinterested,  winniof  the  purest 
laaida  whidi  give  lustre  to  Italian  stofy.  Almost  In  FMerfck's 
presence,  thc^  rdxiUt  Tortona,  punished  Pavia,  Lodi,  Cremona 
and  the  marquis  Hontferrat.  Then  they  fortified  the  Adda 
and  Tkino,  and  w^ted  for  the  enpenr'a  aait  descent.  He 
came  in  1158  with  a  brge  enny,  ovemn  Lombudyt  nised  his 
imperial  allka,  and  sat  down  befon  the  wtUs  of  MUan.  Amine 
forced  the  burghers  to  {wtial  obedience,  and  Frederick  held  a 
victoiiotB  diet  at  Roncatfia.  Here  the  Jurists  of  Bologna 
appeared,  aimed  with  their  new  lore  <i  Roman  bw,  and  ex- 
jmntiM  Justinian's  code  in  theinteiesta  of  the  German  en|^ 
It  was  now  seen  how  the  absolutist  doctrines  ef  autocracy 
devdopcd  in  Justinian's  age  at  Byxantinm  would  bear  feuits  in 
the  devdopment  ot  an  imperial  idea,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  fatal  mirage  <rf  medieval  Italy.  Frederick  placed  judges  of 
his  own  a^^obtment,  with  the  title  of  podeiti,  in  aU  the  Lombard 
amnraaes;  and  this  stretch  of  Us  authority,  while  it  exacer- 
bated bb  foes,  forced  even  his  ftienda  to  join  their  ranks  against 
him.  The  mr,  meanwhile,  dragged  on.  Crema  yidded  after  an 
hen^  ibge  b  1160,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  its 
Acne  rivBl  Creraoaa.  Hiba  was  faivteted  in  1161,  starved  into 
cspitidatloB  after  nine  months'  resistance,  and  given  up  to  total 
destruction  1^  the  Italian  imperialists  of  Frederick's  army, 
10  Hainfff  and  tarnished  with  the  vindictive  passions  of  munidpid 
rivalry  was  even  this,  the  one  great  ^orious  strife  cS  Italian 
annab.  Having  rained  Us  rebdlious  dty,  but  not  tamed,  her 
tfint,  Ftederfck  withdrew  acnae  the  Alps.  But,  la  the  interval 
between  his  second  and  tUid  visit,  a  league  was  formed  against 
Urn  in  north-eastern  Lombaidy.  Vetona,  ^^cenzo,  Padua, 
Treviao,  Venice  entered  into  a  compact  to  defend  thdr  liberties; 
and  when  be  came  again  in  1163  with  a  brilliant  suff  (rf  German 
koigbts,  the  imperial  dtiea  refused  to  join  his  standards.  This 
was  the  fint  and  ominous  sign  ci  a  coining  change. 

Heanwhab  the-dection  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  papacy  in 
rtjo  added  a  powerful  ally  to  tlie  republican  party.  Opposed 
by  an  anti-pope  whom  tlie  emperor  favoured,  Alexander  found 
it  waa  Us  truert  policy  to  idy  for  support  upon  the  anti- 
ia^crinlist  mmiminea.  They  In  return  ^adly  accepted  a 
ffc'-T*^  who  bnt  them  the  prestige  and  faiflucncc  of  the 


church.  When  Frederick  once  more  crossed  the  Alps  in  iiM,  he 
advanced  on  Rome,  and  besieged  Alexander  in  the  Ct^iseum.  But 
the  aSain  of  Lombardy  left  Itim  no  leisure  to  poaccute  s 
recaldliant  poatiS.  In  April  1167  a  new  league  was  feinted 
between  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brads,  hiantua  and  Ferrarn. 
In  December  of  the  lame  year  thu  league  allied  itsdf  with  the 
dder  Veronese  ksgue,  and  recdvcd  the  addition  trf  Milan,  Lodi, 
Piaoensa,  Paima,  Modena  and  Bologna.  The  famous  league 
of  Lumbsrd  dtfc^  styled  Concordb  m  iu  acta  <tf  eettlemCDt,  was 
BOW  established.  Novara,  Vercelli,  Asd  and  Tortona  swdbd  tu 
ranks;  only  Pa^and  Mratferrat  remained  imperidist 
between  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Fredoick  Red  for 
his  life  by  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  in  1168  the  town  of 
Alessandria  was  erected  to  keep  Pavia  and  the marquisatcbdiedu 
In  the  emperor's  absence,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Imob  and  FodI 
joined  the  league,  which  now  called  itself  the  "  Sodety  of  Venice, 
Lombardy,  the  March,  Runagna  and  Alessandria."  For  the 
filth  time,  in  1174,  Frederick  entered  Us  rebellious  dominions. 
The  fortwss  town  of  Alessandria  stopped  his  progrem  with  than 
mud  waUs  contemptuously  named  "  of  straw,"  wUb  the  forces 
of  the  league  assembled  at  Modena  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
dege.  In  the  q>riiig  al  1176  Frederick  threatened  MUan.  Kb 
wmy  found  itself  s  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  near  the 
vilbge  of  Legnsao,  when  the  troops  of  the  dty,  aariatcd  only  by 
s  few  allies  from  Piacenu,  Vftona,  Breads,  Novan  and  VcicelH, 
met  and  overwhelmed  it.  The  victoiy  waa  comfdete.  Fredcri<^ 
escaped  alone  to  Pavia,  whence  he  opened  negotbtions  with 
Alennda.  In  ccmaequence  of  these  transactions,  be  was 
suSered  to  betake  himself  unharmed  to  Venice.  Hete,  as  upon 
neutral  ground,  the  emperor  met  the  pope,  and  a  truce  for  six 
yean  was  condudcd  with  the  Lombard  burghs.  Looking  back 
from  the  vantage-giound  of  hbtoiy  upon  the  Issue  of  this  long 
stniggb,  we  are  struck  with  the  small  results  which  satisfied 
the  Ltmibafd  communes.  They  had  humbled  and  uttcriy 
defeated  tbeir  foidgn  lord. .  They  had  proved  thdr  atrength 
b  combination.  Yet  ndther  the  acts  by  wlilch  their  league  waa 
ratilkd  nor  the  terms  negotbted  for  them  by  thdr  patron 
Abxander  evince  the  smallest  desire  of  what  we  now  undostand 
as  national  independence.  The  name  ofltslyb  never  mentioned. 
The  supremacy  of  the  emperor  ta  not  called  in  question.  The 
conception  of  a  permanent  confederation,  bound  together  In 
offensive  and  ddenuve  alliance  for  commoB  objects,  has  not 
occurred  to  these  hard  fitfiten  and  stubiMm  asserters  of  thdr 
dvic  privileges.  Ail  they  daim  b  munkipd  autonomy;  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  afbin  within  the  dty  walls,  to  fi^t 
their  battles  as  they  chooae,  and  to  follow  tlidr  several  ends 
unchecked.  It  b  vain  to  lunent.that,  when  they  might  have 
now  esUbliihed  ItalLu  independence  upon  a  secure  bads,  they 
chose  locsl  and  munidpal  privilegea.  Their  mutual  jealonsIeB, 
comUned  with  the  prestige  of  the  empire,  and  possibly  with  the 
selfishness  of  the  pope,  who  had  secured  liis  own  position,  and 
was  not  likdy  to  foster  a  nationd  spirit  that  would  have 
threatened  the  ecdesbstical  supremacy,  deprived  the  Itdians 
of  the  only  grest  opportunity  they  ew  bid  of  fonning  themselves 
into  ■  powerful  n^ion. 

When  tlie  truce  expired  In  1183,  a  permanent  peace  was 
ratified  at  Constance.  The  intervening  years  had  been  q>ent  bgr 
the  Lombards,  not  in  consolidating  their  union,  but 
in  stlempting  to  secure  q>edsl  privil^ea  for  thdr 
several  dtles.  Alexandria  ddb  Pallia,  glorious  by  ttamnt. 
her  redstance  to  the  emperor  in  1174,  had  even 
changed  her  name  to  Cesare&  I  Hie  signatories  of  the  peace  of 
Constance  were  divided  between  leaguers  and  imperialists. 
On  tlic  one  dde  we  find  Vercdli,  Novara,  Mibn,  Lodi,  Bergamo, 
Brcsda,  Mantua,  Verona,  Vicensa,  Padua,  Treviso,  Bologna, 
Faenza,  Modena,  Reggb,  Parma,  Kacenza;  on  the  other, 
Pavia,  Genoa,  Alba,  Cremona,  Como,  Tortona,  Asti,  Cesares, 
Venice,  who  had  not  yd  entered  the  Italian  community,  b 
conspicuous  by  her  absence.  According  to  the  terms  of  thb 
trealy.the  communes  were  confirmed  in  thdr  right  of  sdf-govem- 
roent  by  consuls,  and  thdr  right  of  warfare.  The  emperor 
retabed  the  su^cne  courts  of  sHieal  withb  the  dtles,  and 
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bti  daint  (or  suatounce  at  tbeir  opetite  when  he  came  into 
Italy. 

lite  privileges  confiimed  to  the  Lombard  dtiea  by  the  peace 
<rf  Coottance  were  extended  to  Tiucany,'where  Florence,  having 

nuned  Flesole,  had  begun  ha  career  of  freedom  and 
dOM       prosperity.  The  next  great  chapter  in  the  hiattuy  of 

Italian  evolution  is  the  war  of  the  burghs  against  the 
""'^  nobles.  The  consular  cities  were  everywhere  sur- 
nunded  by  castle*;  and,  tbou^  the  feudal  limb  had  ben 
weakened  by  the  event*  of  the  picceduig  centuries,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  formidaUe  enemies.  It  was,  for  instance,  nectsaaiy 
to  the  well-being  of  the  towns  that  they  should  possess  territoiy 
round  their  walls,  and  this  bad  to  be  wrested  from  the  nobles. 
We  cannot  linger  over  the  det^  of  this  warfare.  It  must 
suflke  to  say  that,  partly  by  mortgaging  thdr  prt^ietty  to  rich 
buTgheia,  partly  by  entering  the  service  of  the  cities  as  amdoUitri 
(mercenAry  leaders),  partly  by  espousing  the  cause  of  one  town 
■gainst  another,  and  partly  by  forced  submission  after  the  siege 
of  their  strong  places,  the  counts  were  graduaUy  brought  into 
connexion  of  dependence  on  the  communes.  These,  in  their 
turn,  forced  the  nobles  to  leave  their  castles,  and  to  reude  for 
at  least  a  portion  of  each  year  within  the  walls.  By  these 
measures  the  counts  became  citizens,  the  rural  population 
ceased  to  rank  as  serfs,  and  the  Italo-Roman  population  ot 
the  towns  absorbed  into  itself  the  lemnants  erf  Franks,  Germana 
and  other  foreign  stocks.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  revolution,  which  ended  by  destroying 
the  laU  vestige  of  feudality,  and  prepared  that  common  Italian 
people  which  afterwards  distinguished  itself  by  the  creation  of 
European  culture.  But,  like  all  the  vidiaitudes,  of  the  Italian 
race,  while  It  was  a  decided  step  forward  in  one  direction.  It 
introduced  a  new  source  of  discord.  The  asaodated  noblci 
proved  ill  ndghbours  to  the  peaceable  dtizens.  They  fortified 
thdr  hiniiM  II.  retained  their  military  habits,  defied  the  consuls, 
and  carried  on  feuds  In  the  streets  and  squares.  The  war  against 
the  castles  became  ■  war  against  the  palaces;  and  the  system 
of  government  by  consuls  proved  ioeffident  to  control  the 
dashing  demenU  within  the  sUte.  This  led  to  the  establishment 
of  podest&s,  who  represented  a  compromise  between  two  radically 
hostile  parties  in  the  dty,  and  whoi)e  business  it  was  to  arbitrate 
and  keep  the  peace  between  them.  Invariably  a  foreigner, 
elected  for  a  year  with  power  of  life  and  death  and  control  of 
the  armed  force,  but  subject  to  a  sttict  account  at  the  expiration 
of  his  office,  the  podesti  might  be  compared  toa  dictator  Uivested 
with  limited  authority.  His  title  was  derived  from  that  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  Judges;  but  be  had  no  dependence  on 
the  emfure.  The  dtiaens  chose  him,  and  voluntarily  submitted 
to  bis  rule.  The  podesti  marks  an  essentially  transitional  state 
in  dvic  government,  and  his  intervention  paved  the  way  for 
deqwtism. 

The  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  Frederick  Barbarossa's 
death  in  iigo  and  the  coronation  of  his  grandson  Frederick  II. 
.  in  I330  form  one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  in 

Italian  Ustoiy.  Barbarossa,  perceiving  the  advantage 
that  would  accrue  to  his  bouse  if  he  could  join  the 
crown  of  Sicily  to  that  ot  Germany,  and  thus  deprive  the  popes  of 
their  allies  in  Lower  Italy,  procured  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Henry  VI.  to  Constance,  dau^ter  of  King  Roger,  and  heiress  of 
the-HauteviUe  dynasty.  When  William  II.,  the  last  monarch  of 
the  Norman  race,  died,  Henry  VI.  claimed  that  kingdom  in  his 
wife'sright,  and  was  recognized  in  1194.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  died,  leaving  a  son,  Frederick,  to  the  care  of  Constance,  who 
in  her  turn  died  in  1198,  bequeathing  the  young  prince,  already 
crowned  king  of  Germany,  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent  III. 
It  was  bold  policy  to  confide  Frederick  to  his  greatest  enemy  and 
rival;  but  the  pope  honourably  discharged  his  duty,  until  his 
ward  outgrew  the  years  of  tutelage,  and  became  a  fair  mark  for 
ecclevastical  hostility.  Frederick's  long  minority  was  occupied 
by  Innocent's  pontificate.  Among  the  prindpal  events  of  that 
rdgn  must  be  reckoned  the  foundation  of  the  two  orders,  Fran- 
dsau  and  Dominican,  who  were  destined  to  forma  mililla  for  (he 
holy  sec  In  conflict  with  the  empire  and  the  Iteictics  o^  Lombardy. 


A  second  great  event  was  the  fourth  crusade,  undertaken  in  1 198, 
which  cstaUisbed  the  naval  and  commeidal  supremacy  of  the 
Italians  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Venetians,  wito  contracted 
for  the  transport  of  the  crusaders,  and  whose  blind  doge  Dandolo 
was  first  to  land  in  Constantinople,  recdved  one-half  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  divided  Greek  empire  (or  tbeir  spoils.  The  Venetian 
ascendancy  In  the  Levant  dates  from  tiiis  epoch;  for,  though  the 
republic  lud  no  power  to  occupy  all  the  domains  ceded  Co  it, 
Candia  was  taken,  togetlter  with  several  small  islands  and  atatioBS 
on  the  mairdand.  The  formation  of  a  Latin  empire  in  tlw  East 
increased  the  pc^'s  prestige;  while  at  home  It  waa  his  policy  to 
organize  Countess  Matilda's  lieritage  by  the  formation  oi  Guclph 
le^es,  over  which  he  presided,  "nds  is  the  meaning  of  the  three 
leagues,  in  the  March,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  and  in  Tuscany, 
which  now  combined  the  chief  dties  of  the  papal  territory  into 
allies  of  the  holy  see.  From  the  Tuscan  league  Fisa,  consistently 
Ghibelline,  stood  aloof .  Romeilself  againatthisepochesublished 
a  republic,  with  which  Innocent  would  not  or  could  not  interfere. 
The  thirteen  districts  in  their  council  nominated  four  caporioni, 
who  acted  in  concert  with  a  KnaUtr,  appointed,  like  the  podesti 
of  other  dties,  for  supreme  judicial  functions.  Meanwhile  the 
Gudph  and  Ghibelline  factions  were  beginning  to  divide  Italy 
into  minute  parcels.  Not  only  did  commune  range  itsdf  against 
commune  under  the  two  riv^  flap,  but  party  rose  up  against 
party  iritldn  the  dty  walls.  The  introduction  of  the  faaioos 
into  Florence  in  lais,  owing  to  a  private  quaird  between  the 
Buondehnonti,  Amidd  and  Donati,  is  a  celebnted  instance  of 
what  was  happening  in  every  burgh. 

Frederick  II.  was  left  without  a  rival  far  the  imperial  throne 
in  i3i8  by  the  death  o(  Otto  IV.,  and  00  the  aind  of  NovoDbet 
I2I0,  Honorius  III.,  Innocent's  successor,  crowned  _ 
him  in  Rome.  It  was  impossible  for  any  section  of  the  ?Tf^* 
Italians  to  misUke  the  gravity  of  his  access  to  power. 
In  his  sin^e  person  he  combined  the  prestige  of  empire 
with  the  crowns  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Germany  and  Bur- 
gundy; and  in  uis,  by  marriage  with  Yolande  de  Bricane,  he 
added  that  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  no  prince  greater  or  more 
formidable  in  the  habitable  globe.  The  communes,  no  less  than 
the  popes,  fdt  that  they  must  prepare  themselves  for  contest  to 
the  death  with  a  power  which  tlueatened  thdr  existence.  Already 
in  laifl,  the  Gudphs  of  Lombardy  had  resusdtated  their  old 
league,  and  had  been  defeated  by  the  Gbibellines  hi  a  battle  near 
Ghibello.  Italy  seemed  to  lie  prostrate  before  the  emperor,  who 
commanded  her  for  the  first  dme  from  the  south  as  well  as  from 
the  north.  In  isa?  Frederick,  who  had  promised  to  lead  a 
crusade,  was  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.  because  he  was 
obliged  by  illness  to  defer  his  undertaking;  and  thus  the  spiritual 
power  declared  war  upon  its  rival.  Tix  Guelph  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy again  tailed  thdr  levies.  Frederick  enlisted  his  Saracen 
troops  at  Noccra  and  Luceria,  and  appointed  the  terrible  Eczelino 
da  Romano  his  vicar  in  the  Marches  of  Verona  to  quell  their 
insurrection.  It  was  however,  before  he  was  able  to  take 
the  field  himself  against  the  Lombards.  Having  established 
Ezzdino  in  Verona,  Vicenza  and  Padua,  he  defeated  the  Milanese 
and  their  allies  at  Cortenuovain  1337,  and  sent  thdr  carrocdoas 
a  trophy  of  his  victory  to  Rome.  Gregory  IX.  feared  lest  the 
Gudph  party  would  be  ruined  by  this  check.  He  therefore 
made  alliance  with  Venice  and  Genoa,  fulminated  a  new  ex- 
communicatioa  against  Frederick,  and  convoked  a  council  at 
Rome  to  ratify  his  ban  In  1141.  The  Genoese  undertook  to  bring 
the  French  bishops  to  this  coundl.  Thdr  fleet  was  attacked  at 
Mdoria  by  the  Piaons,  and  utteriy  defeated.  The  French  prelates 
went  in  silver  chains  to  prison  in  the  Ghibelline  capital  of  Tuscany. 
So  far  Frederick  had  been  successful  at  all  points.  In  1 343  a  new 
pope.  Innocent  IV.,  was  elected,  who  prosecuted  the  war  with 
still  hitterer  spirit.  Forced  to  fly  to  France,  he  there,  at  Lyons, 
in  i34S>  convened  a  coundl,  which  enforced  his  condemnation  of 
the  emperor.  Frederick's  subjects  were  freed  from  their  allegiance, 
and  he  was  declared  dethroned  and  deprived  of  all  rights.  Five 
times  king  and  emperor  as  he  was,  Frederick,  placed  under  the 
haa  of  the  church,  led  lieocefotth  a  doomed  existence,  llie 
mendicant  monks  stined  up  the  populace  to  ^cts  of  fanatical 
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taaity.  To  plot  agKuist  him,  to  attempt  Us  life  by  pdion  or 
the  sword,  wu  accounted  Tirtuous.  His  iecret»ry,  Piero  dellc 
Vigae,  ms  wrongly  suspected  of  con^ririag.  Hie  crimes  of  his 
vicir  Ezselioo,  who  laid  whole  provinces  watte  and  murdered  men 
by  thousands  in  his  Paduan  pri«oM,  Increased  the  horror  with 
which  be  was  regarded.  Parma  revoked  from  him,  and  he  spent 
months  in  i>47-ta4B  vainly  trying  to  reduce  this  one  time 
faithful  city.  The  only  gleam  of  success  which  shone  on  his  ill 
forTune  was  the  revolution  which  placed  Florence  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ghibdlioes  in  1148.  Next  year  Bologna  rose  againU  him, 
defeated  his  troops  aad  took  his  son  Enzio,  king  trf  Sardinia, 
I^isoner  at  Fonalta.  Hunted  to  the  ground  and  broken-hearted, 
Frederick  expired  at  the  end  of  1350  in  his  Apulian  castle  of 
Fwrentiao.  It  is  difficult  to  Judge  his  career  with  fairness:.  The 
only  ptioce  wbo  could,  with  any  probability  of  success,  have 
otahUshed  the  German  rule  in  Italy,  his  tvia  proved  the  im- 
possibility of  that  long-cberished  scheme^  The  nation  had  out- 
grown dependence  upon  foreignera,  and  after  his  death  no 
German  emperor  interfered  with  anything  but  miserable  failure 
in  Italian  affairs.  Yet  from  many  points  irf  view  It  might  be 
regretted  that  Frednldi  was  not  suffered  to  Tvit  Italy.  By  Urth 
and  breeding  an  ItaHaa,  U^dy  gifted  and  widely  cultivated, 
Uberal  in  bis  ofHnions,  •  patron  of  literature,  a  founder  of  unl- 
vecnties,  he  anticipated  the  qtirit  of  the  Renaissance.  At  his 
court  Italian  started  into  being  as  a  language.  His  laws  were 
wise.  He  was  capable  of  giving  to  Italy  a  Urge  and  noble  colture. 
But  the  commanding  greatness  of  his  position  proved  his  ruin. 
Emperor  and  king  of  Sicily,  he  was  the  na.tural  enemy  of  popes, 
who  could  not  tolerate  so  overwhelming  a  rival 

After  Frederick's  death,  the  popes  carried  on  tiuar  war  for 
ci^tcen  years  against  his  descradants.  The  cause  <rf  his  son 
_  ^  Conrad  was  sustained  in  Lower  Italy  by  Manfred, 
J***  one  of  Frederick's  many  ikatural  children;  and,  when 
Ftw^  Conrad  died  in  1354,  Manfred  still  acted  as  vicegerent 
for  the  Swabiana,  who  were  now  represented  by  a  boy 
Cooradin.  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  continued 
to  make  head  against  the  GUbelline  party.  The  most 
dramatic  incident  in  this  strug^  was  the  crusade  preached 
igatost  Ezzelino.  This  tyrant  had  made  hirosdf  justly  odious; 
and  when  he  was  hunted  to  death  in  1159,  the  triumph  was  less 
for  the  Gncl|4i  cause  than  for  humanity  outraged' by  the 
iniquities  of  such  a  monster.  The  battle  between  Guelph  and 
Ghibdiiae  raged  with  unintermiitlug  fury.  While  the  former 
faction  gained  in  Lombardy  by  the  massacre  of  Ezielino,  the 
latter  revived  in  Tuscany  after  the  battle  of  Montaperti,  which 
m  is6o  placed  Flomee  at  the  diacietioB  of  the  GhibdUaea. 
Manfred,  now  called  king  of  Sidly,  beaded  the  GUbdllDCs,  and 
there  was  no  strong  counterpoise  ^dnst  him.  In  this  necei^ty 
Urban  IV.  and  Clement  IV.  Invited  Charles  of  Anjou  to  enter 
Italy  and  take  the  Cuel^  conmuuuL  They  made  him  senator 
of  Kome  and  vicar  of  TiMcaay,  and  pmntied  Urn  the  inveatltun 
of  the  regno  provided  he  stipidated  that  it  ibould  not  be  hdd  !n 
combination  with  tlie  empire.  Charles  accepted  these  terms, 
ud  was  welcomed  by  the  Guelph  party  as  their  chief  throughout 
Italy.  Ho  defeated  Manfted  in  a  battle  at  GrandcUa  near 
Bcacvcnto  In  1366.  Manfred  was  Ulled;  and,  when  Conmdin, 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  descended  from  Germany  to  make  good  his 
claims  to  the  kingdom,  he  too  was  defeated  at  Ta^Iacozzo  !n 
11A7.  Less  lucky  than  bis  uncle,  Conradln  escapol  with  his 
life,  to  (Ue  upon  a  scaffold  at  Naples.  Hia  glove  wu  carried  to 
his  cousin  OmsCancc,  wife  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  the  last  of  the 
great  Nonaan-SwaUan  (amfly.  EnzIo  died  in  his  prison  four 
years  later.  The  popes  had  been  successful;  but  they  had 
purchased  their  bloody  victory  at  a  great  cost.  This  first 
inTiiatMin  to  French  princes  brought  with  it  incalculable  evils. 

Chi.rles  of  Anjou,  supported  by  Rome,  and  recognized  as 
chief  in  Tuscany,  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  the  Italian 
potentates.  In  his  turn  be  now  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
popes,  who  b^an,  though  cautiously,  to  cast  their  weight  into 
the  Ghibelltnc  scale.  Gregory  initiated  the  policy  of  establish- 
ing an  equilibrium  between  the  parties,  which  was  carried  out 
his  succcaior  Nicbidaa  III.  Charles  was  fomd  to  resign 


the  smatonh^  of  Rome  and  .the  rignoria  of  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany.  In  laSa  he  received  a  more  decided  check,  wbenSic^ 
roseagsinsthiminthefamousrebellionof  the  Vespers.  wn 
He  lost  the  Island,  which  gave  itself  to  Aragon;  and  Btonign 
thus  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  wss  severed  from  that  of 
Naples,  the  dynasty  in  tJie  one  being  Spanish  and 
GhtbeUine,  in  the  other  French  and  Guelph.  Mean- 
while  a  new  emperor  bad  been  dected,  the  prudent  Rudolf  of 
Habsburg,  who  abstained  from  interference  with  Italy,  and 
who  confirmed  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the  popes  by  solemn 
charter  In  ttjS.  Henceforth  Emilia,  Romagna,  the  March  of 
Ancona,  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
hcU  of  the  Holy  See,  and  not  of  the  eminre.  The  imperial 
chancery,  without  Inquiring  dosdy  into  the  deeds  furnished 
by  the  papal  curia,  made  a  deed  <4  gift,  which  placed  the  pope 
in  the  position  of  a  temporal  aovereiga.  While  Nicholaa  III. 
thus  bettered  the  podtion  <rf  the  church  in  Italy,  the  Guelph  party 
grew  stronger  than  ever,  through  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Pisana 
by  the  Genoese  at  Meloria  in  1184.  Pisa,  who  had  ruined 
Amalfi,  was  now  ruined  by  Genoa.  She  never  held  her  head 
so  hi^  again  after  this  victory,  which  sent  her  best  and  bravest 
dtlaens  to  die  in  the  LIguiian  dungeons.  The  Mediterranean 
waa  left  to  be  fought  for  by  Genoa  and  Venice,  while  Guelph 
Florence  grew  still  more  powerful  in  Tuscany.  Not  long  after 
the  battle  of  Mdorla  Chariea  of  Anjou  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Charies  H.  of  Naples,  who  played  no  prominent 
part  m  Italian  affairs.  The  Guelpb  pany  was  held  together 
with  a  less  tight  hand  even  in  dties  so  condstent  as  Florence. 
Here  in  the  year  1300  new  factions,  subdividing  the  old  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  under  the  names  of  Neri  and  Bianchi,  had 
acquired  such  force  that  Boniface  VIII.,  a  violently  Guelph  iwpe, 
called  in  Charles  of  Valois  to  pacify  the  republic  and  undertake 
the  charge  of  Italian  affairs.  Boniface  was  a  pasuonate  and 
unwise  man.  After  quarrelling  with  the  French  king,  Philip 
le  Bel,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  CoUmna  family  at  Anegni, 
and  died,  either  of  the  violence  he  there  received  w  tt  mortifica- 
tion, in  October  1303. 

After  the  short  papacy  of  Benedict  XI.  a  Frenchman,  dement 
v.,  was  elected,  and  the  seat  of  the  papacy  was  transferred  to 
Avignon.  Thus  began  that  Babylonian  exile  of  the  rtamt 
pqiea  which  placed  them  in  subjection  to  the  Fren^  mm 
crown  and  ruined  their  prestige  In  Italy.  Lasting 
seventy  years,  and  jc^nlng  on  to  the  sixty  years  of  ''^f^'^ 
the  Great  Schism,  this  enfeeblement  of  tht  papal  '*'*^ 
authority,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  practical  elimination 
of  the  mpin  bea  Italian  abln,  gave  a  Imig  period  of  com- 
patattve  independence  to  the  natlML   Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  this  exile  was  due  to  the  policy  which  induced  the  pontiffs, 
in  their  detestation  of  GhibeUinism,  to  rely  successively  upon 
the  houses  of  Anjou  and  of  Vabas.  This  policy  It  was  which 
justified  Dante^  fierce  cplgian— the  ^MUmcfiwr  cM'mf. 

The  period  we  have  biMly  traversed  waa  imrooitalited  by 
Dante  in  an  epic  which  from  one  point  of  view  might  be  called 
thepoemoftheGuelphsandGhibelUnes.  From  the  foregoing  bare 
narration  of  events  it  H  impossible  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  these  parties,  or  to  nndnstand  tbdr  bearing  on  subaequent 
Italian  history  We  are  therefore  forced  to  pause  awhile,  and 
probe  beneath  the  surface.  The  dvU  wars  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  previous  mtmidpal  struggle,  intensified  by 
recent  hostilities  between  the  burghers  and  the  nobles.  The 
quarrels  of  the  church  and  empire  lend  pictexta  and  furnish 
war-cries;  but  the  real  question  at  Issue  Is  not  the  supremacy  of 
pope  or  emperor.  The  conflict  b  a  soda!  one,  between  dvic 
and  feudal  InstltutionSi  between  commerdal  and  military 
interests,  between  progress  and  conservatism.  Gnelph  de- 
mocracy and  industry  idealize  the  pope.  The  banner  of  the 
church  waves  above  the  camp  of  those  who  aim  at  positive 
prosperity  and  republican  equality.  Ghibelline  aristocracy  and 
immobility  idealize  the  emperor.  The  prestige  of  the  empire, 
based  upon  Roman  law  and  feudal  tradition,  attracts  imaginative 
patriots  and  systematic  thinkers.  The  two  Ideals  are  counter- 
posed  and  mutually  cxdusive.  No  city  <^n«-it«*if  dtbec  Guelpb 
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or  Ghibellinc  till  it  baa  expelled  otie-lulf  'of  lu  Inhabttuits; 
for  e&cli  party  is  rcaolved  to  constitute  the  state  according  to 
its  own  conception,  and  the  affirmation  of  the  one  progranune 
Is  the  negation  of'thc  other.  The  GhibelUne  honestly  believes 
that  the  Guelphs  will  reduce  sodety  to  chaos.  Tins  Guelph  is 
persuaded  that  the  Ghibellinei  will  annihilate  freedom  and 
strangle  commerce.  The  slruggje  is  waged  by  two  sets  of  men 
who  equally  love  their  dly,  but  who  would  fain  rule  it  upon 
diametrically  opposite  principles,  and  who  fight  to  the  death 
for  its  possession.  This  contradiction  enters  into  the  minutest 
details  of  life — armorial  bearings,  clothes,  habits  at  table, 
symbolize  and  accentuate  the  difference.  Meanwhile  each  party 
forms  its  own  organization  of  chiefs,  finance-officers  and  regbtrnn 
at  home,  and  sends  ambassadors  to  forngn  dties  of  the  same 
eomplexloiL  A  network  of  party  policy  embraces  and  dominates 
the  burghs  of  Italy,  bringipg  the  most  distant  centres  into 
relation,  and  by  the  very  division  of  the  country  augmenting 
the  sense  of  nationality.  The  Italians  learn  through  their  dis- 
cords at  this  epoch  that  they  form  one  community.  The  victory 
in  the  conflict  practically  falls  to  the  hitherto  unenfranchised 
plebeians.  The  elder  noble  families  die  out  or  lose  their  pre- 
ponderance. In  some  cities,  as  noUbly  in  Florence  after  the 
date  1191,  it  becomes  criminal  to  be  taoptrato,  or  unemployed 
In  industry.  New  houses  rise  into  impoitutce;  a  new  commercial 
artotocracy  is  formed.  Burghers  of  aB  denominations  are  enrolled 
jti  one  or  other  of  the  arU  or  gilds,  and  these  trading  companies 
furnish  the  material  from  which  the  government  or  signotia  of 
the  dty  is  composed.  Plebeian  handicrafts  assert  thdr  right 
to  be  represented  on  an  equality  with  learned  profeaskms  and 
wealthy  corporations.  The  andcnt  classes  are  confounded  and 
obliterated  in  a-  population  more  honwgcneous,  more  adapted 
for  democracy  and  despotism. 

In  addition  to  the  pariianient  and  the  councils  whkh  have 
been  already  enumerated,  we  now  find  a  council  oj  Ike  forty 
ftfjrfmm-  «tablishcd  within  the  dty.  This  body  tends  to 
■mi  lis  ■  become  a  h'ttle  state  within  the  state,  and,  by  con- 
•TMaMa  troUing  the  victorious  majority,  di^MMCS  of  the 

government  as  it  thinks  best.  The  coumIs  are  merged 
In  ancienli  or  priors,  chosen  from  the  arts.  A  new  magistrate, 
the  gottfalonier  of  justice,  appears  in  some  of  the  Guelph  dties, 
with  the  spedal  duty  of  keeping  the  insolrace  of  the  nobility 
In  check.  Meanwhile  the  podcsti  still  subsists;  but  he  is  00 
longer  equal  to  the  task  of  mainUining  an  equilibrium  of  forces. 
He  sinks  more  and  more  into  a  Judge,  loses  more  and  more  the 
character  of  dicUtor.  His  ancient  pbce  is  now  occupied  by  a 
new  functionary,  no  longer  acting  as  arbiter,  but  concentrating 
the  foros  of  the  triumi^iant  party.  The  captain  of  tie  people, 
acting  as  head  of  the  ascendant  Guelphs  or  GhibclUnes,  under- 
takes the  rcqMHiaibility  of  proscriptions,  deddes  on  questions  of 
jwlicy,  foims  alliances,  declares  war.  Like  all  officers  created 
to  meet  an  emergency,  the  limitations  to  his  power  are  ill- 
defined,  and  he  is  often  little  better  than  an  autocrat 

V.Ageoftke  Dispots.—ThvM  the  Italians,  during  the- heat  of 
the  dvil  wars,  were  ostensibly  divided  between  p»Tt>—n^  of  the 
orifte  of  cnpire  and  partisans  of  the  chwdL  After  the  death 
l^^fOiM.  of  Frederick  11.  their  affairs  were  managed  by  Manfred 

and  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  supreme  captains  of 
the  parties,  under  whose  orders  acted  the  captains  of  the 
pei^  In  each  dty.  Tbe  contest  being  cUtkd  on  by  mrfan, 
it  foBdwed  that  these  captains  in  the  burghs  wart  chosen  on 
account  of  mi^tary  skill;  and,  dace  the  nobles  ware  men  of 
arms  by  profession,  members  of  andcnt  houses  took  the  lead 
again  in  towns  where  they  had  been  absorbed  into  the  boulgeoisie. 
In  this  way,  after  the  downfall  of  the  EaielinI  of  Komano,  tiw 
Delia  Scala  dynasty  arose  ui  Verona,  ud  tbe  Canared  In  F»dna. 
The  Esten^  made  themselves  lords  of  Femra;  the  Torriani 
headed  the  Guelphs  of  Milan.  At  Raveima  we  find  the  Polenta 
family,  at  Rimini  the  Malatcstaa,  at  Parma  tbe  Rossi,  at  Fia- 
cenza  the  SeottI,  at  Facnza  tbe  Manfmfi.  There  is  not  a  bwii^  of 
northern  Italy  but  can  trace  the  rise  of  a  dynutlc  house  to  the 
vidssitudcs  of  this  period.  In  'niscany,  where  the  GueliA  party 
Mi  very  strongly  orpnued,  and  the  comnerdal  oaastitutim  of 


Florence  kept  the  nobility  in  check,  the  communes  remained  as 
yet  free  from  hereditary  masters.  Yet  generals  from  time  to 
time  arose,  the  Conte  Ugolino  dclla  Gheradesca  at  Pisa,  Upiccione 
della  Faggiuola  at  Lucca,  the  Conte  Guide  di  Mmtcfdtro  at 
Florence,  who  threatened  the  Ubertlei  of  Toucan  dtiea  with 
military  despotism. 

Left  to  tl^mselves  by  absentee  emperors  and  exiled  popes,  the 
Italians  pursued  their  own  course  of  development  unchecked. 
After  the  commtixxment  of  the  14th  century,  the  civil  wars 
decreased  in  fury,  and  at  tbe  same  time  it  was  perceived  that 
their  effect  bad  been  to  confirm  tyrants  in  thdr  grasp  upon  free 
dtiea.  Growing  up  out  of  the  captain  of  the  people  or  signore  of 
the  commune,  the  tyrant  annihiUtcd  both  parties  for  hb  own 
profit  and  for  the  peace  of  the  state.  He  used  tbe  dictatotial 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested  to  {dace  himself  above  the 
law,  resuming  in  his  person  the  state-machinery  which  had 
preceded  him.  In  him,  Ua  tbe  first  time,  the  dty  attained  sdf- 
consdouancss;  the  blindly  working  fmces  of  previous  revolutions 
were  combined  in  the  will  of  a  rukr.  The  tyrant's  general  pdlcy 
was  to  favour  the  multitude  at  the  expense  of  his  own  caste. 
He  won  favour  by  these  means,  and  completed  the  levelling  down 
of  classes,  which  had  been  pmceeding  ever  laaot  the  emergence  oC 
the  communes. 

In  1309  Robert,  grandson  of  Charies,  the  first  Ancevfan 
sovereign,  succeedol  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  hecsme  the 
leader  of  the  Guelphs  in  Italy.  In  the  next  year  Henry  _  _ 
VII.  of  Luxembourg  crossed  the  Alps  soon  after  hb  ./cM 
election  to  the  em^te,  ami  raised  tbe  txqxs  of  the  wm 
Ghibcllincs.    Dante  from  his  mountain  solitudes 
passionatdy  called  upon  lum  to  play  the  part  of  a  g^JSiT 
Messiah.   But  it  was  now  impossible  for  any  German 
to  control  the  "  Garden  of  the  Empire."  Italy  hod  entered  on  a 
new  phase  of  her  existence,  and  the  great  poet's  Dt  mcnarcMa 
represented  a  dream  of  the  psst  whkb  could  not  be  realized. 
Henry  established  imperial  vioirs  in  the  Lombard  towns,  confirm* 
ing  the  tyrants,  but  gaining  nothing  for  the  tmpin  in  exchange 
for  the  titles  he  conferred.   After  recdving  the  crown  in  Rome, 
he  died  at  Buonconvento,  a  little  walled  town  south  (rf  Sima, 
on  his  backward  journey  in  The  profits  of  his  inroad  were 

reaped  by  de^ts,  who  used  the  GhibelUne  prestige  for  tbe 
consolidation  thdr  own  power.  It  is  from  this  epoch  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Viscontl,  hitherto  the  unsuccessful  rivalsof 
the  Gudphic  T<»riani  for  the  signory  of  Milan,  dates.  Tlte 
Scaligers  in  Verona  and  the  Carraresi  in  Padua  were  strengthened; 
and  in  Tuscany  Castrucdo  Castiacane,  Ugucdone's  successor 
at  Lucca,  became  formidable.  In  1315  he  defeated  tbe  Florentines 
at  Alto  Poado,  and  carried  home  thdr  canocdo  as  a  trophy  of 
his  victory  over  the  Gudphs.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  next 
emperor,  made  a  dmilar  excursion  in  tbe  year  i5>7,  with  even 
grratrr  loaa  of  imperial  prestige.  He  deposed  Galeazzo  VtscMiti 
on  his  downward  journey,  and  offered  hUlan  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  his  son  Azio  upon  hb  return.  Castruccjo  Castracane  was 
nominated  by  him  duke  of  Lucca;  and  thu  Is  the  first  iusUnce 
of  a  dynsatic  title  conferred  upon  an  Italian  adventurer  by  the 
emperor.  Castrucdo  dominated  Tuscany,  where  the  Guelpli 
cause,  in  the  weakness  of  King  Robert,  languished.  But  the 
adventurer's  death  in  1318  saved  the  stronghold  of  i^niblicon 
Institutions,  and  Florence  breathed  freely  for  a  white  again.  Cu 
Cnnde  ddla  Scala'i  ^leath  fat  tbe  next  year  Inflicted  on  the 
Lombard  Ghlbdllnes  a  loss  hardly  inferior  to  that  ei  Castnicdo's 
on  their  Tuscan  allies.  Equally  contemptible  In  its  political 
results  and  vwd  of  historical  interest  was  the  brief  visit  of  John  of 
Bohemia,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  whom  the  Ghibellines  next  invited 
to  assume  their  leadership.  Be  sold  a  few  piivflega,  cmferred 
a  few  titles,  and  recrosaed  tbe  Alps  in  1333.  It  Is  dear  that  at 
this  time  the  fury  of  the  dvil  wars  was  spent.  In  ^»te  of  repeated 
efforts  on  the  part  of  tbe  Gfaibdh'nes,  In  spite  of  Kmg  Robert's 
supine  incapadty,  the  ImpetiolistB  gained  no  permanent  advan- 
tage. "The  Italians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  the  leodm  of  both 
factions  looked  exdnsivdy  to  thdr  own  faitcrMs.  Each  dty 
which  had  been  the  cradle  of  freedom  thankfully  accepted  a 
master,  to  quench  the  omflagntioo  of  party  strife  taoam^ 
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tnd^  utd  tnike  the  hu>di«ftBBa  ooaifotUUs.  Eves  the 
HoRBtiBMia  1343  lubiiuttcd  fw  « few  mootht  to  the  despotism 
af  the  dnke  «(  Athens.  They  coniand  the  agaory  upon  hiia 
ha  Ufa;  an^  had  he  not  mismsn&ged  matteiSi  he  might  have 
bdd  the  dtjr  In  his  gra^>.  Italy  was  settliiig  down  and  tuxnisg 
kr  attentkn  to  home  comforts,  aits  and  litmtnie.  Boccaccte, 
tlw  eoateatcd  bouigeois,  tocceeded  to  Dante,  the  fierce  aifatoctat. 

The  most  marked  prod  of  the  change  wludi  came  over  Italy 
(owuds  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  is  furnished  by  the 
cenpanies  of  adveoture.  It  was  with  thdr  own  militia  that  the 
won  freedom  in  the  war  of  iaJepeBdence,  subdued 
the  nobles,  and  fought  the  battka  of  the  parties.  But  from 
tliis  time  forward  they  laid  down  thdr  arms,  and  i^yed  the 
pme  of  warfare  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries.  Ecclesiastical 
evtrlordi;  inteifetins  imm  a  distance  in  Italian  politics; 
pra^enw  republics,  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  but  no 
Idsine  w  indinattwi  for  camp^ife;  cautious  tyranu,  glad  o( 
every  pretext  to  emasculate  their  subjects,  and  courting  popn- 
luity  by  exchanging  consaiptioa  for  taxstioD — alt  combined 
(0  favonr  the  sew  tyateta.  Mereenaiy  troopa  arc  aud  to  have 
ban  fint  levied  from  disbanded  Germaas,  together  with  Breton 
lad  Eo^ish  adventureit,  whom  the  ^nsoonti  and  Castmcdo 
took  into  their  pay.  They  soon  appeared  under  their  own 
optains,  who  hired  them  out  to  the  hi^iest  bidder,  or  marched 
then  OB  marauding  expeditioas  up  and  down  the  Jesa  protected 
dioticts.  The  names  of  some  it  these  aariieat  captains  of 
whreatoie,  Fia  Uoriale,  Count  Lando  and  Duke  Werner,  who 
Rykd  liima^  the  "  Enemy  of  God  and  Mercy,"  have  been 
proerved  to  us.  As  the  compsiues  grew  in  size  and  improved 
thor  diidpline,  it  was  seen  by  the  Italian  nobles  that  tUs  kind 
af  Krvjce  o&nd  a  good  career  far  men  of  spUt,  ndw  had  learned 
the  nse  ol  arms.  To  leave  so  powerfol  and  pro&aUe  a  calling 
m  the  hands  of  fordgners  seemed  both  dangerous  and  tm- 
KooomicaL  Therefore,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  this 
pwftwion  leD  Into  the  hands  of  natives.  The  first  Italian  who 
tofined  an  eidasive^  Italian  company  was  Albnico  da  BaiUaMV 
>  '"J'Wft'i  d  Roinagna,  and  founder  of  the  house 
<f  Bdgiojoeo.  In  his  school  the  great  condottleri  Braccio  da 
Moaione  and  Sforza  Attendolo  were  formed;  and  henceforth 
tie  bittles  of  Italy  were  fought  by  ItaUaa  geneiab  command- 
iag  native  tiDOpa.  This  was  better  Jn  some  respects  than  if  the 
DtrcemrKS  had  been  foreigners.  Yet  it  must  not  be  tngotten 
Ifcit  the  new  companies  of  adventure,  wlio  dedded  Italian 
tSiirs  for  the  next  century,  were  in  no  sense  patriotic;  They 
nU  tbemsdvea  for  money,  irrespective  of  the  cause  which  they 
mhdd;  and,  while  changing  masters,  they  had  no  care  for  any 
istottu  but  their  own>  The  name  condottlero,  derived  from 
fdMa,  a  paid  contract  to  supply  so  many  fighting  men  in 
tmiceable  order,  sufficiently  indintes  the  nature  of  the  business. 
Iq  the  hands  (rf  aUe  captains,  like  Francesco  Sfofza  or  Picdnino, 
these  mefceoaiy  troops  became  moving  despotisms,  draining 
the  country  ot  iu  wealth,  and  always  eager  to  fasten  and  (oond 
tynnnica  upon  the  provinces  they  had  been  summoned  to 
ddoid.  Thdr  generals  substituted  heavy-armed  cavalry  for 
Uk  old  militia,  and  introduced  systems  of  campaigning  which 
Kdaccd  the  art  of  war  to  •  game  of  skiH  Battles  became 
il  but  bloodless;  diplomacy  and  tactics  supetseded  feats  of 
urns  snd  batd  blows  in  [Htched  fields.  In  this  way  the  Italians 
bst  thdr  mHiiary  vigour,  and  wars  were  waged  by  de^rats 
hem  thdr  cabinets,  who  pulled  the  strings  of  puppet  c^itaina 
h  thdr  pay.  Xor  were  the  peopk  only  enfeebled  for  icsist- 
tx«  to  a  real  foe;  the  whole  poUtiol  s|^  of  the  race  was 
dtmoralized.  The  purely  selfish  bond  between  oondottieri  and 
thdr  employers,  whether  princes  or  republics,  involved  intrigues 
(ad  tieacfaery,  checks  and  counterdiecks,  secret  terror  on  the 
Mc  hand  and  treasonable  practice  on  the  Other,  which  ended  by 
DuLing  statecraft  in  Italy  synooymons  with  perfidy. 

It  must  further  be  noticed  that  the  rise  of  mercenaries  was 
lyiHhnmous  with  a  change  in  the  nature  of  Italian  despotism. 
The  tyrants,  as  we  have  already  seen,  esta^isbed  themselves 
*>  aptains  of  the  people,  vicars  of  the  empire,  vicars  for  the 
.cfaoidi,  leaders  of  the  Gudph  and  Ghfbdlifie  parties.  They  were 
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accepted  by  a  population  eager  for  repose,  iriw  had  merged  old 
class  distinctions  fn  the  conflicts  of  preceding  centuries.  Thqr 
rested  in  large  measure  on  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  ckmmg* 
and  pursued  a  policy  sacrificing  to  their  interests  Im  lypa 
the  nobles.  It  was  natunl  that  these  sdf-made 
priacca  should  seek  to  aecuie  the  peace  which 
they  had  promised  In  thdr  dties,  by  freeing  the  pec^  from 
military  service  and  disarming  the  aristocracy.  As  thdr  tenure 
of  power  grew  firmer,  they  advanced  dynastic  claims,  assumed 
titks,  and  took  the  style  of  petty  soverdgns.  Their  government 
became  paternal;  and,  though  there  was  00  Kn^  to  thdr 
cruelty  when  stung  by  terror,  they  used  the  pnne  rather  than  the 
sword,  bribery  at  home  and  treasonable  intrigue  abroad  in 
preference  to  coodve  measores  or  open  war.  Thus  was  daboc^ 
ated  the  type  of  despot  which  attuned  completeness  in  Gian 
Galeaxso  VisConti  and  Lotenzo  de'  Ucdid.  No  longer  a  tyrant 
of  Esidlno^  stamp,  he  reigned  by  intelligence  and  terrorism 
masked  l>eneath  a  stnlle.  He  substituted  cunning  and  corruption 
fw  violence.  The  lesser  people  tcderated  him  because  he  extended 
the  power  of  their  d^  and  made  it  beautiful  with  pubUc  buildings. 
The  bourgeoisie,  protected  In  their  trade,  found  it  convenient 
to  support  Um.  The  nobles,  turned  Into  courtiers,  placemen, 
diplomatists  and  men  of  affairs,  ended  by  preferring  liis  autho- 
rity to  the  alternative  of  democratic  institutions.  A  lethargy 
of  wdl-bdng,  broken  only  by  the  pioch  of  taxatitm  for  war«06ts, 
or  by  outbunts  of  frantic  ferodty  and  lust  In  the  lew  Ttlml«<lng 
tyrants,  descended  00  the  popuUtioa  of  dtiea  wUch  had  boasted 
of  their  freedom.  Only  Florence  and  Venice,  at  the  close  of 
the  period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  maintained  their 
republican  independeixx.  And  Venice  was  ruled  by  a  dose 
oligarchy;  Fbwetice  was  pasdng  from  the  hands  of  her  JtHpwiM 
into  the  power  of  the  Medlcean  merchants. 

Between  the  year  1305,  when  Clement  V.  settled  at  Avignon, 
and  the  year  1447,  when  Nicholas  V.  re-established  the  p^iagr 
upon  a  sdid  bads  at  Rome,  the  Italians  approximated  jMbotafc 
more  nesriy  to  self-government  than  at  aqr  other  mmmml 
epoch  of  thdr  history.  The  conditiow  which  have 
been  described,  of  despotism,  mercenary  warfare  ****  ■ 
and  bourgeois  prosperity,  determined  the  character  fA 
this  epoch,  which  was  also  the  period  when  the  g^eat  addevcnenta 
of  the  Renaissance  were  prepared.  At  the  end  of  this  ceotuiy 
and  a  half,  five  prindp^  powers  divided  the  peninsula;  and 
their  confederated  action  during  the  next  forty-five  years 
(i44T-i4g3}  secured  for  Italy  a  season  of  peace  and  brilliant 
pro^ority.  These  five  powers  were  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
ducbyofMflsn,  the  republic  of  Florence,  the  republic  of  Venice 
and  the  papacy.  Ite  subsequent  evento  <rf  Italian  history 
will  be  rendered  most  Intelligible  if  at  this  point  we  trace  the 
devdopment  of.  these  five  constituents  of  Itallsn  greatness 
separatdy. 

yflhm  Robert  of  Anjou  died  in  1343,  be  was  succeeded  by  his 
grand-daughter  Joan,  the  childless  wife  of  four  succesdve 
husbands,  Andrew  of  Hungary,  Louis  of  Tanutio,  naTmm 
James  of  Aragon  and  Otto  of  Brunswick^  Charles  of  skmm^ 
Durazzo,  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Angevine  bouse  in 
Lower  Italy,  murdered  Joan  in  13S3,  and  held  the  kingdom 
for  five  years.  Dying  in  1387,  he  transmitted  Naples  to  his  son 
Ladislaus,  who  had  no  children,  and  was  fallowed  in  1414  by 
his  sister  Joan  II.  She  too,  though  twice  marred,  died  without 
issue,  having  at  one  time  adopted  Louis  III.  of  Provence  and  his 
brother  Ren£,  at  another  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  who  inherited 
the  crown  of  Kdly.  After  her  fleath  in  February  1435  the 
kingdom  was  foii|^t  for  between  Rent  of  Anjou  and  Alfonso, 
surnamed  the  Magnanimous.  Rent  found  supporters  among  the 
Italian  princes,  especially  the  Milanese  Visconti,  who  helped 
him  to  assert  his  claims  with  arms.  During  the  war  of  succession 
which  ensued,  Alfonso  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Genoese  fleet 
in  August  1435,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Filippo  Maria  at 
Milan.  Here  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  so  powerfully,  and  proved 
so  incontestably  the  advantage  which  might  ensue  to  the  Viiconti 
from  his  alliance,  if  he  held  the  regno,  that  he  obtained  his 
release  and  recognition  as  king.^From  therad  <4  the  year  1435 
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AUonao  reigned  alone  tad  tmdistarbed  ia  Lower  Italy,  combining 
for  the  first  time  nnce  the  year  laSi  the  crowns  of  Sidly  and 
Naples.  The  former  he  held  by  inheritance,  together  with  that 
of  Aragon.  The  Utter  he  considered  to  be  his  by  conquest. 
Therefore,  when  be  died  in  14581  he  bequeathed  Naples  to  his 
natural  son  Ferdinand,  while  Sicily  and  Aragon  paiaed  togethcc 
to  his  brother  John,  and  so  on  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  The 
twenty-three  yean  of  Alfonso's  reign  were  the  most  prosperous 
nnd  ^dendid  period  of  South  Italian  history.  He  became  an 
Italian  in  taste  and  sympathy,  entering  with  enthusiasm  Into 
the  huminiatlc  ardour  of  the  eariier  Renaissance,  encoun^ng 
men  of  letters  at  bis  court,  administering  his  kingdom  on  the 
principles  of  an  enlightened  deqiotism,  and  lending  his  authority 
to  eMablish  that  equilibrium  in  the  peninsula  tqion  which  the 
politicians  of  his  age  bdieved,  not  witlwut  msoo,  that  Italian 
Independence  might  be  secured.  - 

Tie  Ust  member  of  the  Vlsooctl  family  of  whom  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  was  Axro,  who  bou|^t  the  dty  hi  1318  from 
g^ffa.gf  Loiiii  of  Bavaria.  His  uncle  Lucchino  succeeded,  but 
jHkH,  was  murdered  in  1349  hf  a  wife  agidnst  whose  life  he 
had  been  pkAting.  I^iccbiiio^  luotber  John,  arch- 
bisht^  of  Milan,  bow  anumed  the  lordship  of  the  dty,  and 
ertended  the  power  of  the  Visconti  ovtr  Genoa  and  the  whide  of 
north  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  I^ednwnt,  Verona,  Mantua, 
Fcrraia  and  Venice.  The  greatnesa  of  the  fainily  dates  from  the 
reigA  of  this  masterful  prelate.  He  died  in  1354,  and  his  heritage 
was  divided  between  three  membos  of  his  house,  Matteo,Bemab6 
utd  Galcaxso.  In  the  next  year  Matteo,  being  judged  incom- 
petent to  rule,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  his  brothera,  who 
made  an  equal  partition  of  their  subject  dtles— Bemabd 
residing  in  Milan,  Caleaaio  in  Pavia.  Galeazzo  was  the  wealthiest 
nnd  most  magidficent  It&lian  of  his  qxich.  He  marrud  his 
daughter  ^nolante  to  our  duke  of  Garence,  and  his  son  Gian 
Galeaxxo  to  a  daughter  of  King  J<^  of  France.  When  be  died 
In  1378,  this  ton  resolved  to  reunite  the  domains  of  the  Visconti; 
and,  with  this  object  In  view,  he  plotted  and  executed  the  murder 
of  his  unde  Bemabd.  Gian  Galeazso  thus  beome  by  one  stroke 
the  most  formidable  of  Italian  despots-  Immured  hi  his  castle  at 
Favia,  accumulating  wealth  by  systematic  tuation  and  methodical 
CGDiKHny,  he  organised  the  mercenary  troops  who  eageriy  took 
iervke  under  m  good  a  paymaster;  and,  by  dire^ing  their 
operatioM  bom  his  cabinet,  be  threatened  the  whole  <^  Italy 
with  conquest  The  last  sdons  of  the  DelU  Scala  family  still 
ragncd  in  Verona,  the  Ust  Camresi  in  Padua;  the  Estensi  were 
powerful  in  Ferrtra,  the  Gonughi  in  Mantua.  Gian  Gdeazzo, 
partly  by  force  and  partly  by  intrigue,  discredited  these  minor 
despots,  pushed  his  dominion  to  the  very  verge  of  Venice,  and, 
having  subjected  Lombardy  to  his  sway,  proceeded  to  attack 
Tuscany.  Pisa  and  PerugU  were  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
Florence  dreaded  the  advance  <d  the  Visconti  arms,  when  the 
plague  suddenly  cut  short  his  career  of  treacliety  anid  conquest 
in  the  year  1403.  Seven  yean  before  his  death  Gian  Gal^sso 
bought  the  title  d  duke  <^  Milan  and  cnunt  of  Pavia  from  the 
emperor  WencciUus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  lie  was  aiming  at 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  But  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than  the 
essential  weakness  of  an  arti&dal  state,  built  up  by  cunning  and 
perfidious  policy,  with  the  aid  of  bouj^t  troops,  dignified  by  do 
dynastic  title,  and  consolidated  by  no  sense  of  lo^ty,  be^me 
apparent.  Giah  Galeazao's  duchy  was  a  masterpiece  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  the  creation  of  a  schaning  intdlect  and 
Uwless  will.  When  the  mind  whldi  had  planned  it  wu  with- 
drawn,  it  fdl  to  pieces,  and  the  very  hands  which  had  been  used 
to  build  it  helped  to  scatter  its  fngments.  The  Visconti's  own 
generals,  Fadno  Cane,  Pandolfo  MaUtcsta,  Jaot^  dal  Venne, 
Gabrino  Fondulo,  Ottobon  Teno,  soied  upon  the  tyranny  of 
several  Lombard  dtics.  In  othen  the  petty  tyrants  whom  the 
^^sctmti  had  uprooted  reappeared.  The  Esteori  recovered  their 
grsq*  uptm  Fenaia,  and  the  Goozaghi  npoa  Mantua.  Venice 
•tr^gtbcned  herself  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Alps.  Florence 
reassumcd  her  Tuscan  Iwieinony.  Other  communes  which  still 
pmcrvtd  the  shadow  of  Independence,  like  Pem^  and  Bdogna, 
bepn  ones  owr  to  dnun  of  iqmUkait  freedom  under  tbdr 
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own  leadbig  fanfllea.  Uoanwhlte  Gian  Galeazso  had  left  two 
sons,  Giovanni  Maria  and  FlUtqw  Maria.  Giovanni,  a  monster 
ot  cruelty  and  hist,  waa  assassinated  by  some  Milanese  nobles  in 
r4ii;  and  now  fllippo  set  about  rebuilding  his  fatlier's duchy. 
Hcrdn  he  was  aided  by  tbe  troops  of  Facino  Cane,  who,  dying 
opp(»tuDdy  at  this  period,  left  consideralje  wraith,  a  wdl- 
trained  band  of  merccoarica,  and  a  widow,  Beatrice  di  Tenda. 
FUippo  married  and  then  beheaded  Beatrice  after  a  mock  trial  for 
adultery,  having  used  her  money  and  her  influence  in  reuniting 
several  subject  dties  to  the  crovm  of  Milan.  He  subsequently 
%ptol  a  long,  suspicious,  secret  and  incomprehensible  career  fa 
tlie  attempt  to  piece  together  Gian  Galeazto's  Lombard  state,  and 
to  carry  out  hia  sdwmcs  of  Italian  conquest.  In  tlus  endeavour 
he  met  with  vigorous  oppMwnts.  Venice  and  Florence,  strong 
in  tbe  strength  61  their  resentful  oligarchies,  offered  a  determined 
resistance;  nor  wu  FiUppo  equal  In  ability  to  his  father.  His 
infgnal  cunning  often  defeated  Its  own  aims,  dicckmating  Unat 
the  point  of  achievement  by  snggestioas  ol  duF^dty  or  terror. 
In  the  coune  of  Filippo's  wan  with  Florence  and  Venice,  the 
greatest  generals  of  this  age  were  formed — Francesco  Carmagnola, 
who  was  beheaded  between  the  adumns  at  Venice  in  1433; 
Niccold  Picdaino,  who  died  at  Milan  in  1444;  and  Francesco 
Sforza,  who  survived  to  seiie  his  master's  heritage  in  1450.  Son 
of  Attendolo  Sforza,  this  Francesco  recdved  the  hand  of  Filippo's 
natural  daughter,  Bianca,  as  a  reward  for  past  service  and  a 
pledge  of  future  support.  When  the  Visconti  dynasty  ended  by 
the  duke's  death  In  r447,  he  pretended  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  MiUoese  republic,  which  was  then  re-established;  but  be 
pUyed  his  cards  so  subtly  as  to  make  himsdf,  by  the  help  el 
Cosimo  de'  Medid  in  Florence,  duke  it  fada  If  not  d«  jtut, 
Fcanceaoo  Sfona  was  tbe  only  condotticro  ammg  many  aa{uring 
to  be  tyrants  who  planted  themselves  firmly  on  a  throne  of  firat- 
nte importance.  Onceseatedintbeduchyof Milan,be(lispUyed 
rare  quaUtiea  as  a  ruler;  for  he  not  only  entered  into  the  qiirit  of 
the  age,  wtilch  required  humanity  and  culture  from  a  deqwt, 
but  be  also  knew  how  to  curb  his  desire  for  Umtory.  Tlie  con- 
ception  of  confederated  Italy  found  in  him  a  vigorous  supporter. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  Milanese  duchy  under  Filippo  MarU 
Visconti,  and  its  consolidation  under  Francesco  Sforza,  were 
equally  effectual  in  pn^wrlng  the  balance  of  power  to  wliidi 
Italian  pditics  now  tended. 

This  balance  couki  not  have  been  established  without  the  a>n- 
currcnt  aid  of  Fkmnce.  After  tbe  expulsion  of  the  duke  of 
Athens  in  r343,  and  the  great  plague  of  13481  the  Florentine 
proletariate  rose  up  against  the  merchant  princes.  This  insur- 
gence  of  the  artisans,  in  a  republic  which  had  been  remodelled 
iip(ni  economical  principles  by  Giano  deUa  Bdla's  constitution  of 
1391,  reached  a  climax  in  1378,  when  the  Ciompl  rebdlioo  placed 
the  dty  for  a  few  yean  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Lesser  Arts.  The 
revoluUon  was  but  temporary,  and  was  rather  a  syB4>tom  of 
democratic  tendendca  in  the  sUte  than  the  sign  of  any  opacity 
for  government  on  tbe  part  of  the  wooing  classes.  Tbe  necei* 
sitles  of  war  and  fneign  aflain  soon  placed  Florence  In  the  power 
of  an  oligarchy  lieaded  by  tbe  great  Albizii  family.  They  fought 
the  battles  of  the  republic  with  success  against  the  Visconti,  and 
widely  extended  tbe  Plorentiite  domain  over  the  Tuscan  dtiei. 
During  thdr  season  of  ascendancy  Pisa  was  eosUved,  and 
Florence  gained  the  access  to  the  sea.  But  throughout  this 
period  a  powerful  t^ipositioD  was  gathering  strength.  It  was  led 
by  the  Medid,  who  sided  with  the  commtm  people,  and  Increased 
their  political  Importance  by  the  accumuUtion  and  wise  employ- 
ment of  vast  ooBuncfdal  wealth.  In  1433  the  Albixsi  and  the 
Medid  came  to  open  atrife.  Cosimo  de*  Medid,  the  chief  of  the 
opposition,  was  exiled  to  Venke.  In  tbe  nert  year  he  returned, 
assumed  the  presidency  of  tbe  democratic  party,  and  by  a  system 
of  conuptbn  and  popularity-hunting,  combined  with  the 
patronage  of  arts  and  letters,  established  himself  as  the  real  but 
unacknovdedged  dictator  of  the  commonwealth.  Coiimo  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  hla  predeccaiora.  Instead  of  tqiposing  Fran- 
cesco Sma  in  MHan,  be  lent  him  bis  prestige  and  Influence, 
foreHifnf  that  the  dynaatic  fntnre  of  hte  own  fanfly  and  tbe 
padficatkm  oi  Italy        be  tecnred  by  a  balance  of  power  fa 
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wUdt  FlMeoce  should  ruk  on  equal  tenu  with  ICQin  and 
NaplH. 

Tfae  KpabSc  of  Venice  differed  cnentiaHy  from  any  other 
state  in  Italy;  and  ber  hittoiy  waa  ao  acpaiate  that,  up  to  thii 
y,,^,  point,  it  would  have  been  needleaa  to  intaropt  the 
narrative  by  tracing  it.  Venice,  bowcver,  in  the  14th 
ccntny  took  her  place  at  last  as  an  Italian  power  on  an  equality 
at  least  with  the  very  greatesL  The  constitution  of  the  conunon- 
wealth  had  slowly  matured  Itself  tfannigh  a  series  of  revolutions, 
which  confirmed  and  defined  a  type  (rf singular  stability.  During 
the  earlier  days  of  the  republic  tlw  doge  had  been  a  prince  dected 
by  the  people,  and  answerable  only  to  the  popular  asMmblies. 
In  loj)  he  was  obliged  to  aa  in  concert  with  a  senate,  called 
fngodi;  and  in  1171  the  grand  councO,  which  became  the  real 
sovereign  of  the  sUte,  was  formed.  The  several  steps  whereby 
the  membeTS  of  the  pud  coaacil  succeeded  in  diminating  the 
pet^  from  a  share  In  the  government,  and  reducing  the  doge 
to  the  position  of  their  ornamental  representative,  cannot  here 
}fe  described.  It  most  suffice  to  say  that  these  changes  cul- 
miaated  in  lap;,  when  an  act  was  pused  for  closing  the  grand 
council,  or  in  other  words  (or  confining  it  to  a  fixed  number  of 
privileged  families,  fn  whom  the  government  was  henceforth 
vested  by  hereditary  righL  This  ratification  of  the  oligarchical 
prindi^,  together  with  the  establishment  in  1311  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  completed  that  famous  constitution  which 
endured  tin  the  extinction  of  the  republic  in  1797.  Meanwhile, 
throoghout  the  middle  ages,  it  bad  been  the  policy  of  Venice  to 
refrain  from  conquests  on  the  Italian  mainland,  and  to  confine 
her  energies  to  commerce  in  the  East.  The  first  entry  of  any 
moment  made  by  the  Venetians  into  strictly  Italian  affairs  waa 
in  1336,  when  the  republics  of  Florence  and  St  Hark  allied  them- 
selves against  Mastino  ddla  Scala,  and  the  latter  took  possession 
of  Treviso.  After  this,  for  thirty  years,  between  1353  and  1381, 
Vem'ce  and  Genoa  contested  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Pisa's  maritime  power  having  been  extinguished  in  the  battle 
of  Mcloria  (1384),  the  two  surviving  republics  had  ao  rivals. 
Tbey  fought  their  duel  out  upon  the  Bosporus,  ofl  Sardinia, 
and  in  the  Morea,  with  various  success.  From  the  first  great 
encounter,  in  1355,  Venice  retired  well-nigh  exhausted,  and 
Genoa  was  so  crippled  that  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Visconti.  The  second  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  upon 
the  Adriatic.  The  Genoese  fleet  under  Luciano  Doria  defeated 
the  Venetians  off  Pola  in  1379,  and  s^led  without  opposition  to 
Chioggia,  which  was  stormed  and  taken.  Thus  the  Vea^ians 
found  themselves  bk>ck«ded  in  their  own  lagoous.  Meanwhile 
a  fleet  was  raised  for  their  relief  by  Carlo  Zeno  in  the  Levant, 
and  the  admiral  Vittoic  Pisanl,  who  bad  been  imprisoned  after 
the  defeat  at  Pola,  waa  released  to  lead  their  forlom  hope  from 
the  dty  side.  The  Genoese  in  their  turn  were  now  blockaded  in 
ChioggiA,  and  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  The  losses  of  men 
and  money  which  the  war  of  Chioggia,  as  It  was  called,  e&taQed, 
though  they  did  not  inudediatdy  depreu  the^rirlt  of  the  Genoese 
republic,  signed  her  naval  rtiin.  During  this  second  struggle 
to  the  death  with  Genoa,  the  Venetians  had  been  also  at  strife 
witbthcCmrrarcdofPaduaandtbeScalifersof Verona.  Int406, 
after  the  extinction  of  tbeae  princ^hoiucs  they  added  Verona, 
Vinnxa  and  Padua  to  the  tcnitwlci  tbey  dalmed  on  Umfirma. 
Their  career  of  conquest,  and  tbef  r  new  policy  of  farming  Italian 
anisaces  and  entering  into  the  management  of  Italian  aflairs 
wre  confirmed  by  the  long  dogcahlp  of  Francesco  Foscsri  (i4>3*- 
1457).  wbontnt  laak  with  AUonso,  Cosinwde'  Medid,  Fnncesce 
Sfom  and  Nicbdas  V.,  as  •  jn'nt-founder  9f  confederated  Italy. 
Vihea  ConstantiiK^  feD  in  1453,  the  old  ties  between  Venice  and 
Ibc  Lastera  empire  were  broken,  and  she  now  entered  on  a 
wholly  new  phase  of  her  Ustory.  Ranking  as  one  of  the  five 
Itatiaa  povm,  she  vwnlao  dotbied  to  defend  Western  Christen- 
dom against  the  enciMdunents  of  the  Turk  In  Europe.  (See 
Vekice:  HiOoTf.) 

By  their  settlement  In  Avignon,  the  popes  relinquished  thdr 
protect »rate  of  Italian  libertiM,  and  lost  their  position  as  Italian 
potentates.  Rlcnd^  revolution  in  Rone  (t347-i3S4l(  Rnd  his 
eslaUialiinmt  c<  m  republic  npop  a  fantaatic  bndi,  half  dassicsl, 


half  feudal,  proved  the  temper  of  the  times',  while  the  rise  of 
dynastic  fandlies  In  the  dties  of  the  diurch,  claiming  tba  title 
<rf  papal  vicais,  but  acting  in  thdr  own  interests, 
weakoied  the  authority  of  the  Bdy  See.  The  pre-  ^um 
datory  expeditions  of  Bertrmnd  du  Pdet  and  Robert  of 
Geneva  were  as  faieflective  as  the  descents  of  the  emperors; 
and,  though  the  cardinal  Albomos  conquered  Romagna  and  the 
March  In  1364,  the  legates  who  resided  in  those  districu  were  not 
long  able  to  hold  them  against  their  despoU.  At  last  Gregory  XI. 
returned  to  Rome;  and  Urban  VI.,  dected  In  137S,  put  a  final 
«Dd  to  the  Avignonian  exile.  Still  the  Great  Schism,  which  now 
distracted  Western  Christendom,  so  enfeebled  the  papacy,  and 
kept  the  Roman  pontiffs  so  engaged  in  ecdcsiasrical  disputes, 
that  they  had  odther  power  nor  leisure  to  occupy  themselves 
seriously  with  thdr  tempord  affairs.  The  threatening  presence 
of  the  two  princdy  bouses  of  Oisini  and  Colonna,  alike  dangerous 
as  friends  or  foes,  rendered  Rome  an  unsafe  residence.  Even 
when  the  schism  was  nominally  terminated  in  141 5  by  the  council 
of  Constance,  the  next  two  p(q>es  held  but  a  pre^rious  grasp 
upon  thdr  Italian  domains.  Martin  V.  (1417-1431)  resided 
prindpally  at  Florence.  Engenius  IV.  (r43i-t447)  folkwod  Ui 
example.  And  what  Martin  managed  to  regsin  Eugenhu  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  change  which  had  now  come  over  Italian 
politics,  the  desire  on  all  aides  for  a  settlement,  and  the  growing 
conviction  that  a  federation  was  necessary,  proved  advantageous 
to  the  popes  as  sovereigns.  They  gradually  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  assumed  the  style  of  despou  and  made  use  of 
the  humanistic  movement,  then  at  its  faei|^t,  to  place  themsdves 
in  a  new  relation  to  Italy.  The  dectloa  of  NIdioUs  V.  in  1447 
determined  this  revdution  in  the  papacy,  and  opened  a  period  of 
tempord  splendour,  which  ended  with  the  establishment  of  the 
popes  as  soverdgna.  Thomas  of  Sanana  was  a  distinguished' 
humanist.  Humbly  bom,  he  had  been  tutor  in  the  house  of  the 
Albizd,  and  afterwards  librarian  ol  the  Medid  at  Florence, 
where  he  imbibed  the  politics  K^hei  with  the  culture  of  the 
Renaissance.  Soon  after  aasnmlng  the  tiara,  be  found  himself, 
without  a  rival  in  the  church;  tot  the  schism  ended  by  Felix  V.'s 
resignation  in  1449.  Nichdas  fixed  his  residence  In  Rome,  which, 
he  began  to  rebuild  and  to  fortify,  determining  to  render  the 
Eternal  City  once  more  a  capital  worthy  of  its  high  place  in 
Europe.  The  Romans  were  flattered;  and,  though  his  reign 
was  disturbed  by  rqniUican  conq^racy,  Nichdas  V.  was  able 
before  bis  death  in  1455  to  secure  the  modem  status  of  the  pontiff 
as  a  splendid  patron  and  a  wed  thy  tempord  potentate. 

Italy  was  now  for  a  brief  space  IndependenL  Tbehumanistie 
movement  had  created  a  common  cdture,  a  common  language 

and  sense  of  common  nationality.   The  five  great  ^  

powers,  with  their  satdlites-^dccs  of  Savoy  and 
Urtuno,  marquesses  of  Ferraraand  Mantua,  republics 
of  Bdogna,  Perupa,  Siena-— were  constituted.  All 
pditical  institutions  tended  toward  despotism.  The  Hedid 
becime  yearly  more  indispensable  to  Florence,  the  BentivogU 
more  autocratic  bi  Bologna,  the  Baglioni  in  Penigia;  ud  even 
Siena  was  ruled  by  the  Petrucd.  But  this  despotism  was  of  a 
mfld  type.  The  {»incea  were  Italians;  they  shared  the  common 
enthtuiasnis  of  the  nation  for  art,  learning,  Bterature  and  sdence; 
tbey  stndied  bow  to  mask  their  tyranny  with  aru  agreeaUe  to  Uie 
multitude.  When  Itdy  had  reached  this  point,  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks.  On  all  sides  It  was  fdt  that  the  Italian 
dliance  must  be  tightened;  and  one  of  the  last,  best  acts  of 
Nkbdaa  V.^  puitificate  was  the  apped  In  1455  to  the  five  great 
powers  in  federatim.  As  regards  thdr  common  oppodtion  to 
the  Tu^,  this  appeal  led  to  nothing;  but  it  marked  the  growth 
of  a  new  ItaUan  consciousness. 

Between  1453  and  1493  Itdy  continued  to  be  prosperous  and 
tnutquIL  Heady  all  wan  during  this  period  wen  nndotaken 
dther  to  check  the  growing  powet  of  Venice  or  to  further  the 
ambition  of  the  papacy.  Having  become  despots,  the  popes 
sought  to  establish  thdr  relatives  in  principalities.  The  word 
nepotism  acquired  new  significance  in  the  reigns  of  Sixtus  IV. 
and  Innocent  VIII.  Though  the  country  was  convulsed  by  no 
great  struggle,  these  forty  years  witooapd  a  trulx  appalling 
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incKue  of  political  crime.  To  be  a  prince  wu  tanUinount  to 
being  the  nuilc  of  secret  consptncy  and  usassination.  Among 
the  most  noteworthy  exampka  of  such  attempu  may  be  mentioiied 
the  revolt  of  the  banna  against  Fenlinand  I.  of  Naplei  (1464), 
the  murder  of  Galeacn  Haifa  Sooa  at  MOan  (1476)  and  the 
plot  of  the  Pud  to  destroy  the  Hedid  (1478).  After  Cosinio 
de*  ICedfd's  death  in  1464,  the  preudency  of  the  Florentine 
kqpubHc  paned  to  hia  aim  Flen^  wbo  left  it  in  1469  to  his  sons 
LorensoaadGlnlisBo.  llieaeyanthsaaiiuBedtliertyleofpiinceB, 
and  It  wu  aga&ut  tbdr  Uvea  that  tbe  Pud.  irith  the  wnction 
of  SIxtus  IV.,  aimed  tbeir  blow.  Giuliano  wu  muidered,  Loretizo 
escaped,  to  ti^^ten  his  gra^  upon-  tbe  dty,  which  now  loved 
him  and  wu  pnnid  <rf  Un.  During  the  fdllowlog  fourteen  years 
ot  his  brflUaot  oicer  ho  Bwde  himself  abwduto  master  of 
Florence,  and  10  modified  her  institutions  that  tbe  Medid  were 
henceforth  necessary  to  the  atate.  Apprehending  tbe  importance 
of  Italian  federation,  Lorenzo,  by  his  pcraooal  tact  and  prudent 
leadership  of  the  repnUic,  secured  peace  and  a  common  intel- 
ligence between  tbe  five  powcn.  Hia  own  famOy  wu  fortified 
lor  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  a  ton  of  Itmoccnt  VIIL, 
which  procured  bis  son  Cioviuini*i  elevation  to  tbe  cardlnalate, 
and  involved  two  Medicean  papadea  and  tbe  future  dependence 
of  Florence  upra  Rooe. 

VI.  Ag)  of  /MNujnuf— The  year  149a  opened  a  new  age  for 
Italy.  In  this  year  Lorenso  died,  and  wu  anooeeded  by  h^  aon, 
the  vain  and  weak  Piero;  France  paased  beneath 
•roMk*  ^*>°  personal  control  of  the  Inexperienced  Charles 
VBt.  VIII.;  the  fan  <rf  Granada  freed  Spain  from  her 
embairuHBCnta;  Columbua  discovered  America, 
destroying  the  comraeidal  aufmrnacy  of  Venice;  lait,  but  not 
least,  Roderlgo  Borgia  assumed  the  tiara  with  tbe  famous 
title  of  Alexander  VI.  lo  this  year  the  short-lived  federation 
of  the  five  powers  wu  shaken,  uA  Italy  wu  once  more  drawn 
Into  the  vortex  of  European  aSain.  Tile  events  wUdi  led  to 
this  disaster  may  be  briefly  UM.  After  Galeatto  Maria's 
assassination,  his  crown  passed  to  a  "boy,  Gian  Galeazio,  who 
was  in  due  course  married  to  a  grand-daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Naples.  But  tbe  government  of  Milan  remained  in  the  hands 
of  this  youthV  nnde,  Lodovic^  lumamed  II  Moro.  Lodovico 
resolved  to  become  duk  of  Itilan.  The  king  of  Napks  wu 
Us  natural  enemy,  and  he  had  cause  to  Btaq>ect  that  Piero  de' 
Medid  might  abandon  his  alliance.  Feeling  himsdf  alone, 
with  no  right  to  tbe  title  he  wu  bent  on  seising,  he  had  recourse 
to  Chariea  Vtll.  of  France,  whom  he  urged  to  make  good  Us 
dalra  to  the  kingdom  oS  Naples.  Tbis  ddm,  It  may  be  said  in 
passing,  rested  on  tbe  will  of  King  Ren£  of  Asjou.  After  some 
hesitation,  Charles  agreed  to  invade  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Alps 
in  149s,  passed  throu^  Lombardy,  entered  Tuscany,  freed  Pisa 
from  the  yoke  of  Florence,  witnessed  tbe  expulrion  of  tbe  Medid, 
marched  to  Naples  and  was  crowned  there— all  this  without 
striking  a  blow.  Meanwhile  Lodovico  procured  his  nephew's 
death,  and  raised  a  league  against  the  French  in  Lombaidy. 
Charles  hurried  back  from  Naples,  and  oarrowly  escaped  dcstiuc- 
tion  at  Foraovo  in  the  passes  of  tbe  Apennlntt.  He  made  good 
his  retreat,  however,  and  returned  to  France  In  1495.  Uttle 
remained  to  him  of  his  light  acquisitions;  but  be  had  convulsed 
Italy  by  this  invasion,  destroyed  her  equilibrium,  exposed  her 
military  weakness  and  political  disunim,  and  revealed  lier  wealth 
to  greedy  and  more  powerful  nations. 

The  imnces  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  now  represented  by 
Frederidi,  a  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  returned  to  Naples.  Florence 
ttmH  TIT  ^"^^^  herself  a  republic,  adopting  a  fwm  of  constitu- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  Venice.  At  this  crisis  she 
wu  ruled  by  the  monk  GiroUmo  Savonarola,  who  in^ired 
the  people  with  a  thirst  for  freedom,  preached  tbe  necessity 
of  reformation,  and  placed  himsdf  in  direct  antagonism  to 
Rome.  After  a  abort  but  eventful  career,  the  influence  <rf  which 
was  long  effective,  he  lost  his  hold  upon  the  dtizens.  Alexander 
VI.  procured  a  mock  trial,  and  his  enemies  burned  him  upon  the 
PiauBini4o8-  In  this  year  Louis  XII.  succeeded  Charles  VIII. 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  As  duke  of  Orleau  he  had  certain 
dabns  to  Milan  throng  his  grandmotlier  Vakotlna,  dan^ter  of 


Gian  Gdeaczo,  tlw  first  duke.  They  were  not  valid,  for  tbe 
iavestiture  of  tbe  duchy  bad  been  granted  only  to  male  heirs. 
But  they  served  as  a  suffident  pretext,  and  in  1499  Louis  entered 
and  subdued  the '  Milanese.  Lodovico  escaped  to  Germany, 
returned  the  next  year,  wu  betrayed  by  his  Swiss  mercenaries 
and  sent  to  die  at  Lochcs  in  France.  In  1500  Loiiis  made  tbe 
blunder  of  calling  Ferdinand  the  Cathdic  to  hdp  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Napln.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Granada,  the  Frendi 
and  Spanish  kbiga  were  to  divide  the  spoQ.  The  conquest  was 
easy;  but,  when  It  came  to  a  partition,  Ferdinand  played  his 
ally  false.  He  made  hinuelf  supreme  over  the  Two  Sicilies, 
wUch  be  now  reunited  under  a  ain^  crown.  Three  years  later, 
unleisOTwd  by  this  eqierieiKe,  Louis  dgned  the  treaty  of  Blois 
UsfH),  wberdiyhc  invited  the  emperor  MaximiHan  to  afd  Urn 
In  the  subjugation  of  Venice.  No  pdlgr  coaM  hava  ben  Icaa 
far-sighted;  for  Chadca  V.,  Joint  beir  to  Anattia,  Bsrgundy, 
Cutik  and  Aragon,  tho  futnie  ovcnriidmmg  xivil  af  Ftano^ 
wu  already  bom. 

The  stage  ma  now  |»qiared,  and  aU  the  acton  who  woe 
destined  to  accomplish  the  ruin  ct  Italy  trod  it  with  their  amiea. 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  with  their  Swiss  auxiliaries,  bad  been 
summoned  upon  various  pretexts  to  partake  her  provinces. 
Then,  too  hie,  patiioU  like  MaddavdU  perceived  the  suicidal 
aeU-induIgesce  of  the  past,  which,  by  aubsUtuting  mercenary 
troops  tor  national  mHltlas,  left  the  Italians  at  tbe  absdnte 
dtscretion  of  tbdr  ndgbbouis.  Whatever  parts  the  Italiana 
themselves  played  in  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
game  wu  in  the  hands  of  French,  SpanUh  and  German  Imwieis. 
Meanwhile,  no  scheme  for  combination  against  '™"™'  foes 
arose  in  tbe  peninsula.  Each  petty  potentate  strove  for  his  own 
private  advantage  in  tbe  confusion;  and  at  tMs  epodi  the  chief 
gains  accrued  to  the  papacy.  Aided  by  his  terrible  son,  Cesare 
Borgia,  Alexander  VI.  chastised  the  Roman  nobles,  subdued 
itnrnmgnm  asd  the  Hatdi,  threatened  Tuscany,  and  aeened  to 
be  tqion  the  pdnt  of  creating  a  Central  ItaHan  state  In  favour 
of  hb  pnqjeny,  when  he  died  suddenly  In  1505.  His  conqueAs 
revnted  to  the  Holy  See.  Juliu  II.,  his  Utterest  auxay  and 
powerful  successor,  continued  Alexander's  poltgr,  but  no  Iwiger 
In  the  Interest  of  his  own  relatives.  It  became  the  nobler 
ambition  of  julhts  to  aggrandise  the  diurch,  and  to  resssutne 
tbe  protectorate  of  tbe  Italian  people.  With  this  object,  he 
secured  EmUia,  carried  bis  victorious  arms  against  Ferrara, 
and  curbed  the  tyranny  of  tbe  Batfkud  In  Perugfa.  Jtdhis  II. 
idayed  a  perilous  game;  but  the  stakes  wen  Ugh,  ud  he  landed 
himself  strong  enoogfa  to  guide  tbe  tempest  he  evoked.  Quarrel- 
ling with  the  Venetians  in  1508,  he  comUned  the  forces  <rf  aU 
Europe  by  the  league  of  Cambray  against  them;  and,  when  he 
had  succeeded  In  bis  first  purpose  of  humbling  them  even  to  the 
dust,  he  turned  round  in  1510,  uttered  his  famous  resolve  to 
expel  tbe  barbaiiau  from  Italy,  and  fitted  the  Spaniards 
against  the  French.  It  wu  with  the  Swiss  that  be  hoped  to 
effect  this  revdution;  but  the  Swiss,  now  Interfering  for  the  first 
time  as  prindpals  in  iMlian  affairs,  were  incapable  of  more  than 
adding  to  the  already  maddening  distractions  of  the  people. 
Formed  for  mercenary  warfare,  they  proved  a  perilous  insttuBient 
in  tbe  hands  of  those  who  used  them,  and  were  hardly  less  injurteua 
to  their  friends  than  to  their  foes.  In  isr  a  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
between  the  French  troops  and  the  allies  of  Julius— ^aniards, 
Venetians  and  Swiss— was  fought.  Guttn  de  F<hx  bought  a 
doubtful  victory  deariy  with  his  death;  and  tbe  allies,  though 
beaten  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Ronco,  immediately  afterwards 
expelled  the  French  from  Lombardy.  Yet  Julius  U.  had 
failed,  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  He  only  exchanged  one 
set  of  fordgn  muters  for  another,  and  taught  a  new  barbarian 
race  bow  pleasant  were  the  plaiu  of  Italy.  As  a  consequence 
oftbebattleof  Ravemia,theMedidretumed  in  1511  to  Florence. 

When  LeeX.wMelerted  in  i5r3,  Rome  and  Florence  rejdced; 
but  Itdy  had  no  repose.  Louis  XII.  had  lost  the  game,  and  tbe 
Spaniards  were  triumphant.  But  new  actors  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  the  same  old  strug^  wu  resumed  with  fiercer 
energy.  By  the  victory  of  Marignanoln  1515  Frandsl.,havinc 
now  raocccded  to  the  throne  of  Fkance,  regdned  the  UOanea^ 
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Mui  broke  the  power  ot  the  Swim,  who  held  it  tat  UwIiiiOtaBO 
SfoTxa,  the  Uliitar  duke.  Leo  for  a  while  relied  <m  Fnads;  for 
the  vast  power  of  Oiarks  V.,  who  succeeded  to  the  empire 
in  1519,  as  in  ist6  he  had  lucceeded  to  the  crowm  of  Spain 
and  Lower  Italy,  thicatenod  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was 
Leo's  nature,  however,  to  be  iaoonstani.  lu  t$ti  he  dianged 
■ides,  allied  himself  to  Chailes,  sod  died  after  '**"'"c  that  the 
imperial  troops  had  again  eipelled  the  French  from  Milan. 
During  the  neit  four  years  the  Fmnoo-Spaaisb  war  dragged  on 
in  Lombardy  until  the  decisive  battle  ot  Pa  via  in  1515,  when 
Francis  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Italy  lay  open  to  the  Spanish 
armies.  Meanwhile  Leo  X.  had  been  fcjlowed  by  AdriaA  VI., 
and  Adrian  by  Clement  VIL,  of  the  bouse  of  Medici,  who  had 
long  ruled  Florence,  In  the  reign  of  this  pope  Frmnds  was 
rdeaaed  from  his  prison  in  Madrid  (1516),  and  Clement  bopti 
that  he  mi^t  still  be  used  in  the  ItaUsn  lotereit  as  a  counterpoise 
to  Chaxks.  It  is  impassible  in  thb  place  to  follow  the  tan|^ 
bitiigaes  of  that  period.  The  year  1537  was  signalized  by  the 
fsmftns  wuk  of  Rome.  An  army  ot  mixed  German  and  Spanish 
troops,  pretending  to  act  for  the  emperor,  but  which  may 
lather  be  regarded  as  a  vast  marauding  party,  entered  Italy 
under  tbeir  leader  Frandsbcrg.  After  his  death,  the  C<»utid>te 
de  Bourbon  took  command  of  them;  they  marched  slowly 
down,  aided  the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  and  unopposed  by  the 
duke  of  Urbiiio,  reached  Rome,  and  took  it  by  assault.  The 
fftrnffifr*-  was  killed  In  the  first  onslaught ;  Clement  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo;  Rome  was  abandoned 
to  the  rage  of  30,000  ruffians.  As  an  immediate  result  of  this 
caXaairc^be,  Florence  shook  off  the  Medici,  and  esUblisbcd  a 
iqiubtic  But  Clement,  having  made  peace  with  the  emperor, 
turned  the  remnants  of  the  army  which  had  sacked  Rome 
■ph.««  hit  native  dty.  After  a  desperate  reustance,  Florence 
Idl  in  tjje.  Alesandro  de*  Medici  was  placed  there  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Civiti  di  Pcnna;  and,  on  his  murder  in  1557. 
C<>frinw  de'  Medici,  of  the  younger  branch  ol  the  ruling  house, 
was  made  duke.  Acting  as  lieutenant  foe  the  Spaniards,  he 
suhaec|iiently  (iS5s)  subdued  Siena,  and  bequeMhed  to  his 
descendants  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 

VII.  Spanisk-Aiatriatt  AutndaHcy. — It  was  high  time,  after 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1517,  that  Charles  V.  should  nnikrtake 
Italian  aOairs.  The  country  was  exposed  to  anarchy, 
of  which  this  had  been  the  last  arid  most  disgrace- 
ful example.  The  TuAs  were  threatening  western 
Eun^,  and  Luther  was  infiaming  Germany.  By 
the  treaty  of  Barcelona  in  1519  the  pope  and  emperor  made 
terms.  By  that  of  Cambray  in  the  same  year  France  rdinquished 
Italy  to  Spain.  Charles  then  entered  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  on 
Uie  Sth  (rf  November  met  Clement  VH.  at  Bokigoa.  He  there 
received  the  imperial  crown,  and  summoned  the  Italian  princes 
ior  n  settlement  of  all  diqiuted  claims.  Fnuiceseo  Sfona,  the 
bst  and  1-him*—  hdi  of  tlie  ducal  house,  was  left  in  Milan  till 
his  death,  which  haj^iened  in  i  S3  5-  Ihe  republic  of  Venice  was 
respected  in  her  liberties  and  Lombard  territories.  The  Este 
family  received  a  confirmation  of  their  duchy  of  Modena  and 
Sicgpo,  and  were  invested  in  their  fief  of  Ferrara  by  the  pope. 
The  marqucssate  of  Mantua  was  made  a  duchy;  and  Florence 
was  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Medici.  The  great  gainer 
by  thb  settlement  was  the  papacy,  which  hdd  the  most  sub- 
stantial Italian  province,  together  with  a  prestige  that  raised 
it  far  above  all  livaby.  The  rest  of  Italy,  however  parcelled, 
henceforth  became  but  a  dependence  upon  Spdn.  Charles  V., 
it  must  be  remembered,  achieved  hb  conquest  and  confirmed 
his  anthority  far  less  as  emperor  than  as  the  heir  of  Castile  and 
AragoiL  A  Spanish  viceroy  In  Milan  and  another  in  Naples, 
s^iponcd  by  Rome  and  by  the  minor  princes  who  followed  the 
policy  dictated  to  them  from  Madrid,  were  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  whole  peninsula  in  a  state  of  somnolent  inglorious  servitude. 

From  1550  until  1796,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  Italians  had  no  history  of  their  own.  Their  annals 
•re  fined  with  records  of  dynastic  changes  and  redistributions  of 
tcnfUMy,  cuiaeqnent  upon  treaties  signed  by  foreign  powen,  in 
Ike  MttlencBt  of  qnarieli  lAkh  tn  wise  conceiMd  Um  peo^ 


Italy  only  too  often  became  the  theatre  of  desolating  and  dis- 
tracting wars.  But  these  wars  were  foo^  for  the  most  part 
by  alien  armies;  the  points  at  issue  were  decided  beyond  the 
Alps;  the  gains  accrued  to  royal  families  whose  names  were 
unpronounceaUe  by  southern  tongues.  The  afFairs  of  Europe 
during  the  years  when  Habsbuig  and  Bourtioa  fought  their 
domestic  battles  with  the  blood  of  noble  races  may  teach  grave 
lessons  to  all  thoughtful  men  of  our  days,  but  none  bitterer, 
une  fraught  with  more  Insulting  recollections,  than  to  the 
ItaUaa  people,  who  were  bagged  over  like  dumb  driven  cattle 
in  the  mart  of  chaSetiog  kings.  We  cannot  wholly  acquit  the 
Italiaiu  o(  their  share  of  blame.  When  they  mi^t  have  won 
national  Independence,  after  their  warfare  with  the  Swabian 
emperors,  they  let  the  golden  opportunity  dip.  Pampered  with 
commercial  proq>erity,  eaten  to  the  core  with  inter-urban 
rivalries,  they  submitted  to  deifKtts,  renounced  the  use  of  arms, 
and  offered  themselves  in  the  hour  of  need,  defenceless  and  dis- 
luited  to  the  shock  of  puissant  nations.  That  they  had  created 
modem  civilization  for  Europe  availed  them  nothing.  Italy, 
intellectually  first  among  the  peoples,  was  now  politi^y  and 
practically  last;  and  nothing  to  her  Ustorian  more  heart- 
rending than  to  witdi  the  gradual  estbction  of  her  ^ilrlt  in  tUt 
dge  of  slavery. 

In  1534  Alesaandro  Faniese,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  his 
sster  Giulia,  one  of  Alexander  VI.'s  mistresses,  took  the  tiara 
with  the  title  of  Paul  III.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
create  a  duchy  for  bis  family;  and  with  this  abject  he  ^y*** 
gave  Parma  and  Placenta  to  his  son  Pier  Lui^.  After  jj^ 
much  wran^ng  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
parties,  the  duchy  was  confirmed  in  1586  to  Ottaviano  Faraese 
and  his  son  Alessandro,  better  known  as  Philip  II. 's  general, 
the  prince  of  Parma.  Alesaandro's  descendants  reigned  In  Parma 
and  Piac«iza  till  the  year  i73r.>  Paul  III.'s  pontificate  was 
further  marked  by  important  changes  In  the  church,  all  of  which 
confirmed  the  spiritual  autocracy  of  Rome.  In  1^40  this  pope 
approved  of  Loytria's  foundation,  and  secured  the  powerful 
militia  of  the  Jesuit  order.  The  Inquisition  was  established  with 
almost  unlimited  powers  in  Italy,  and  the  press  was  placed  tmder 
lis  jtirisdicilon.  Thus  free  thought  received  a  check,  by  which 
not  only  ecdesiaaUcal  but  politi^  tyrants  knew  bow  to  profiL 
Henceforth  it  was  impossible  to  publish  or  to  utter  a  word  which 
might  offend  the  despou  d  church  or  state;  and  the  Italians 
had  to  amuse  their  l^iuie  with  the  polite  triflings  of  academics. 
In  1545  a  council  was  opened  at  Trent  for  the  reformation  of 
church  discipline  and  the  promulgation  of  orthodox  doctrine. 
The  decrees  of  this  council  defined  Roman  Catholicism  against 
the  Reformation;  and,  while  failing  to  regenerate  morality, 
they  enforced  a  hypocritical  observance  of  public  decency.  luly 
to  outer  view  pat  forth  bkissoms  of  hectic  and  hysterical  piety, 
tfaou^  at  the  core  her  dergy  and  her  aristocrat?  were  more 
corrupt  than  ever. 

In  1556  PhiUp  II.,  by  the  abdicatlM  of  his  father  Charies  V., 
became  king  of  Spain.  He  ahesdy  wore  the  crown  of  the  Two 
ScOies,  and  ruled  the  dudiy  of  Milan.  In  the  next 
year  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles,  was  elected  em-  SS*  ^ 
peror.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  not  entirely 
abandoned  thdr  claims  on  Italy.  Gian.  Pietro  Caraffa,  who 
was  made  pope  in  1555  with  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  ancient  papal  policy  of  leaning  upon 
France.  He  encouraged  the  duke  irf  Guise  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  as  Charles  of  An}ou  bad  been  summoned  by 
his  predecessors.  But  such  schemes  were  now  obsolete  and 
anachronistic  Ibey  led  to  a  languid  lingering  Italian  campaign, 
which  was  settled  far  beyond  the  Alps  by  Philip's  victories  over 
the  French  at  St  Quentin  and  Gravclines.  The  peace  of  C&teau 
Cambresis,  ^gncd  in  1559,  left  the  Spanish  monarch  undisputed 
lord  of  Italy.  Of  free  commonwealths  there  now  survived  only 
Venice,  wUch,  together  with  Spain,  achieved  for  Europe  the 
victory  of  Lepanto  in  1573;  Genoa,  which,  after  the  ineffectual 
Fleschi  revolution  In  i547i  abode  beneath  the  rule  of  the  great 
Doria  family,  and  held  a  feeble  away  in  Corsica;  and  the  two 
insignificant  republics    Locca  and  San  Marino. 
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The  (utnre  hope  of  July,  bowmr,  wsi  growliig  in  &  nmMe 
cod  Uthmo  DgjUctod  ooiBBr.  aomMiuel  FbOiben,  duke  of 
Savoy,  repraented  the  oldest  and  not  the  least  Ulustrioiu  rdgning 
house  in  Eunqw,  and  his  descendants  were  destined  to  achieve 
for  Italy  the  independence  which  do  other  power  or  prince 
had  given  her  slace  the  fall  of  andent  Rome.  (See  Savoy, 
House  or.) 

When  Emmanuel  PUHbert  succeeded  to  his  father  Charles  III. 

It  i553i  he  was  a  dnlte  without  a  duchy.  But  the  princes  ^ 
the  house  of  Savoy  were  a  race  of  wanion;  and  what  Emmanuel 
Philiben  lost  as  sovereign  be  regained  as  captain  of  adventure 
In  the  KTvice  of  his  cou^  Phil^  IL  The  ticaty  of  Citean 
Cambiesis  in  1559,  and  the  svaciutioa  <A  the  Pfediwmtese  dties 
held  by  French  and  Spanish  troops  In  iS74y  restored  hi*  state. 
By  removing  the  capital  from  ChamMiy  to  Turin,  he  completed 
the  transfwmatioii  of  the  dukfi  of  Savoy  from  Biugundian  into 
Italian  MverelgBa.  They  Mill  owned  Savoy  beyond  the  the 
idalns  ot  Brease,  and  the  nuuitfme  pnvince  of  Nice. 

Emmanuel  Fhilibert  was  succeeded  by  his  ion  Chattea 
Emmanud  L,  who  married  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  Philip  IL 
He  aeiied  the  first  opportunity  of  ■""»*"b  Saluxio,  which  had 
been  knt  to  Savoy  in  the  last  two  reigu,  and  renewed  the 
disastrous  poUgr  (rf  his  grandfather  Chaila  m.  by  invading 
Geneva  and  threatening  Provence.  Heniy  IV.  of  France  forced 
him  in  1601  to  relinquish  Bresse  and  his  Burgundian  possessions. 
In  return  be  was  allowed  to  keep  Saliuxo.  All  hapti  of  cooqueM 
on  the  transalpine  aide  were  now  quenched;  twt  the  keys  of 
Italy  had  been  given  to  the  dukes  of  Savt^;  uid  their  attention 
was  still  further  concentrated  upon  Lombard  conquests.  Charles 
EmmaDuel  now  attempted  the  acquisition  of  Monlferrat,  which 
was  soon  to  become  vacant  by  the  deatb  of  Francesco  Gonaaga, 
iriw  bdd,  it  together  with  Hantua.  In  order  to  secure  this 
territoiy,  be  went  to  war  with  PhlHp  IIL  of  Spain,  and  allied 
himself  with  Venice  and  the  Grisons  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Valtelline.  When  the  male  line  of  the  Gonzaga  family  expired 
in  1617,  Charles,  duke  of  Neveis,  claimed  Mantua  and  Montfemt 
hi  right  of  bla  wife,  the  only  dauj^ter  of  the  last  duks.  Chariea 
Emmanud  was  now  checkmated  hy  France,  as  be  had  fbnneily 
been  by  Spain.  The  total  pdns  of  all  hb  strenuous  endeavours 
amounted  to  the  ■T"'t"™  of  a  few  places  on  the  borders  of 
MontfetiaL 

Not  only  the  Gonsagas,  but  sevcnl  cither  andent  docal 
families,  died  out  about  the  date  whidi  we  have  readied.  The 

etOao-  legitimate  line  of  the  Estenai  ended  !n  159;  by  the 
Ilea  ot  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  last  duke  of  Ferrara.  He 
oM^G^  left  his  domains  to  a  natural  relative,  Cesare  d'Este, 
'"'^  who  would  in  eariier  days  have  Inherited  without 
dispute,  fw  bastardy  had  been  no  bar  <»  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  Este  petUgree.  Urban  VIII.,  however,  put  In  a  claim  to 
Fenara,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  recognized  a 
p^Mtl  fief  in  1530.  Cesare  d'Este  had  to  omtent  himsdf  with 
Uodena  and  R^gte,  where  Us  descendants  idgnM  as  dnkcs 
tin  1794.  Under  the  same  pontiff,  the  Holy  See  abaoibed  the 
duchy  of  UrUito  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  the  last 
representative  of  Montefcltro  and  DeUa  Rovere.  The  popes 
were  now  masters  of  a  fine  and  compaa  tettitoiy,  embncing 
no  incondderable  portion  of  Countess  Mstilda^  legacy, 
addition  to  Final's  donsthm,  and  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter. 
Meanwhile  Spanish  fanaticism,  the  supptestion  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France  and  the  Catholic  policy  of  Austria  combined  to 
Strengthen  tbdr  sutbority  as  pontic.  Urban's  predecessor, 
Paul  v.,  advanced  so  Ur  as  to  extend  his  qiiritnal  jurisdiction 
over  Venice,  which,  up  to  the  date  of  Us  electlaa  (1605),  had 
resisted  all  encroachments  of  the  Holy  See.  Venice  tiered  the 
^ngle  instance  tn  Italy  of  a  natioiul  church.  Tlie  republic 
managed  the  titltes,  and  the  dcrgy  acknowtedgedno  diief  above 
their  own  patriarch.  Paul  V.  now  forced  the  Venetians  to 
admit  his  ecdesUstlcal  snpiemacy;  but  they  tefused  to  readmit 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  Ncpdled  In  il5o6.  This,  if  we  do  not 
count  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  of  En^Jaad  (1604),  was  the 
earliest  instance  of  the  ordier's  banishment  from  a  state  where 
It  had  proved  diskiyal  to  tlie  conuDonwealtb. 


Venice  n^^dly  declined  throughout  the  17th  century.  The 
loss  of  trade  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  Egypt  and  the 
Levant,  together  with  the  discovery  of  America  moA  o^b* 
the  sea-route  to  the  Indies,  bad  dried  up  her  chief  •rvMfce 
source  of  wealth.  Prolonged  warfare  with  the  Otto-  «^ 
mana,  who  forced  lier  to  abandon  Candia  in  1669, 
as  they  had  robbed  hn  (rf  CyfMus  in  1570,  still  further  crippled 
her  resourccB.  Vet  she  kept  the  Adriatic  free  of  pirates,  notably 
by  suppressing  the  sea-robbers  called  Uscocchi  {1601-1617), 
maintained  herself  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  16S4  added  one 
more  to  the  series  of  victorious  episodes  which  render  her  annals 
so  romantic  In  that  year  Franccaoo  Uororini,  upon  wIkmc 
tomb  we  still  may  read  the  title  Pdoponnesfacus,  wrested  the 
whole  <rf  the  Moreafrora  the  Turks.  But  after  his  death  in  1715 
the  republic  relaxed  her  hold  upon  his  conquests.  The  Venetian 
nobles  abandoned  themsdves  to  indolence  and  vice.  Many  of 
them  fell  into  the  iloogh  of  pauperisra,  and  were  saved  from 
starvation  by  public  d^cs.  Though  the  signory  still  made  a 
brave  sliow  upon  occasions  of  parade,  it  was  clear  tliat  the  state 
was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  sinlclog  into  the  decre]Htude  of  dotage. 
The  Spanish  iwmarchy  at  the  same  ^mch  dwindled  with 
an>atciitly  leas  reason.  Philip^i  Austrian  successors  lednoed 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  seomdary  European  power.  TUsdedineof 
vigour  was  felt,  with  the  customary  effects  of  discord  aad  bad 
government,  in  Lower  Italy.  The  revolt  of  Hasaniello  in  Naples 
(1647),  followed  by  rebellions  at  Falnmo  and  Messina,  whidi 
placed  Sicily  for  a  while  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  (1676- 
1678)  were  symptoms  of  progressive  anarchy.  The  population, 
ground  down  by  preposterous  taxes,  ill-used  as  Mily  the  subjects 
of  Spaniards,  Turks  or  Bourbons  are  handled,  rose  in  blind 
exasperation  against  their  oppressors.  It  b  impoaflJe  to  attadi 
political  imporunce  to  these  revohufons;  nor  did  they  bring 
the  people  any  appreciable  good.  The  destinies  ctf  Italy -wen 
decided  in  the  cabinets  and  on  the  battlefields  of  nortbcra 
Europe.  A  Bourbon  at  Versailles,  a  Habsbutg  at  Vienna,  or 
a  thkk-IiKwd  Lorrainer,  vrith  a  stroke  of  bis  pen,  wrote  off 
province  agahut  province  regarding  not  the  popuIatioBt  who 
bad  bled  lot  him  or  thrown  themsehrcs  upon  Us  mercy. 

This  inglorious  and  pai»ve  chapter  of  Italian  history  b  CDn> 
tinned  to  the  dale  of  the  French  Revolution  with  the  leonds  ol 
three  dynastic  wars,  the  war  of  Uk  %>anish  suocessiwi, 
tlicwaroftliePolIshsucoession,thewarof  theAaatrbun 
succenion,  fidlowed  by  three  European  treaties,  ,1^ 
wliich  brought   them  respectively  to  diplomatic 
terminations.   Italy,  handled  and  rebandled,  settled  and 
settled,  upon  each  of  these  occasions,  dianged  masters  without 
caring  or  knowing  lAat  befeff  the  ptindpab  in  any  one  of  the 
disputes.  Humiliating  to  human  nature  In  general  as  are  the 
annals  of  the  iSth-century  campaigns  in  Europe,  there  b  no 
p<Mnt  of  view  from  which  they  a|^)ear  in  a  light  so  traflj-comic 
as  from  that  afforded  by  Italian  hbtory.  The  system  of  setting 
nations  by  the  oars  with  the  view  of  lettUng  the  qnamb  of  a 
lew  rdgning  houses  was  reduced  to  absurdity  iriien  the  people, 
as  In  these  cases,  came  to  be  partitiODed  and  exchanged  without 
the  assertion  or  negation  of  a  sio^  piindple  affecting  tbdr 
interests  or  rousing  their  enwtions. 

In  1700  Charles  II.  died,  and  with  Urn  ended  the  Austiien 
family  in  Spain.  Loub  XIV.  claimed  the  thrme  for  nilip^ 
duke  of  Anjou.  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  oppMcd 
him.  The  dispute  was  fought  out  in  Flanders;  but  y*"** 
Lombardy  felt  the  shock,  as  usual,  of  the  Freocb  and  ^Sat**^ 
Austrian  dynaaties.  The  French  amies  were  more 
than  once  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  drove  thm 
out  of  Italy  in  1707.  Therefore,  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713). 
the  services  of  the  house  of  Savoy  had  to  i>e  duly  recognised. 
Victor  Amadeus  IL  recdved  Sicily  with  the  title  of  king.  Mont- 
fenat  and  Alessandria  were  added  to  his  northern  provinces, 
and  hb  state  was  recognised  as  Independent.  Charies  of  Austria, 
now  emperor,  took  Milan,  Mantua,  Naples  and  Sardinia  for  hn 
portion  of  the  Italian  spoil.  Philip  founded  the  Bourbon  fine 
of  Spanish  kings,  renoundng  in  Italy  all  that  hb  Habsburg 
ptedecessota  h^  gained.  Discontented  with  thb  diminutfon 
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of  the  Spubk  hcriuge,  Plulip  V.  muiied  EUubette  Farneae, 
hdma  to  the  last  duke  ol  ^nu,  in  1714.  He  ht^ed  to  secure 
thii  da^y  for  hb  M«,  Don  Carioe;  end  El^ebetU  further  brought 
eith  her  e  cUim  to  the  gnnd-duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  would 
100a  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gian  Cutone  de'  Medid. 
After  this  narriace  Philip  btclkt  the  peace  of  £iinpe  by  invading 
Sirdi«H».  The  Quadruple  AUiaace  vaa  fdrnwd,  mkI  the  iiew  king 
of  Sidly  WW  punished  for  hii  auppoaed  adherence  to  Philip  V. 
by  the  forced  exchange  of  Sidly  for  the  islaad  of  Sardinia. 
It  was  thus  that  in  1710  the  house  of  Savoy  assumed  the  regal 
title  wlilcb  it  bore  uiuil  the  declaration  of  the  Italian  kingdom 
b  the  last  century.  Victor  Amadeua  IL'a  reign  wasof  greatltnport- 
aace  in  the  history  of  his  state.  Though  a  deqK>t,aaaQmanaTcha 
were  obliged  to  be  at  that  date,  be  rdgned  with  iwudence, 
probity  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  took  public 
education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  for  the  future 
devetopment  of  manlinen  In  his  dominiottS,  waa  a  measure 
of  iiyalmlaMf  value.  The  duchy  of  Savoy  in  his  days  became 
a  kingdom,  and  Sardinia,  though  it  seemed  a  poor  wKawge  for 
Sicily,  was  a  far  les  perilous  posaeaston  than  the  laigO'  and 
wealthier  island  would  have  beeiL  In  1730  Victor  Amadeua 
abdicated  infavour  of  hissoa  Charles  Emnumid  III.  Repenting 
ot  this  step,  he  subeeguently  attempted  to  r^ain  Turin,  but  was 
imprisooed  in  the  castle  of  Rivdi,  where  he  ended  his  days 
in  1732. 

The  War  of  the  Foli^  Succcssimi  which  now  disturbed  Eun^ 
is  only  important  in  Italian  history  because  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1738  settled  the  diqnited  afiain  of  the  duchin 
^^J^  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  The  duke  Antonio  Famese 
died  in  1731;  the  grand^duke  Gian  Gastone  de' 
Medici  died  in  1737.  In  the  duchy  of  Parma  Don 
Caiios  had  already  been  proclaimed.  But  he  was  now  transferred 
to  tbe  Two  Sidlies,  while  Frauds  of  Ixwnine,  the  husband  ol 
Maria  Theresa,  took  Tuscany  and  Parma-  Milan  and  Mantua 
remained  in  the  hands  (A  the  Austriana.  On  thb  occasion 
Chartea  Emmanuel  acquired  Tixtona  and  NovarL 

Wane  complications  ennied  for  the  Italians  when  the  emperor 
Charles  VI..  father  of  Maria  Theiesa,  died  in  t74a  Tbe  three 
.  bcanchcs  of  the  Bourfoon  house,  ruling  In  France, 

j"^**^  Spain  and  the  Sidlies,  Joined  with  Pnusia,  Bavaria 
^  and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  to  despoil  Maria  Theresa 
of  her  heritage.  Lombardy  waa  made  tbe  seat  of  war; 
and  here  the  king  oi  Sardinia  acted  as  in  some  aenie  the  arbiter 
of  the  ritnatkm.  After  war  hr^e  out,  he  changed  sides  and 
nvportcd  the  Habsbuig-Lorralne  party.  At  first,  in  1745,  the 
Stf^nians  were  defeated  by  tbe  French  and  ^lanish  troops. 
But  Francis  of  Lorraine,  dected  emperor  In  that  year,  sent  an 
array  la  the  king's  support,  which  in  1746  obtained  a  dgna] 
TicUny  over  the  Bourbons  at  Placenn.  Ctiatles  Emmamd  now 
threatened  Genoa.  The  Austrian  soldiers  already  hdd  tbe  town. 
But  the  dtiiens  expelled  them,  and  tbe  republic  kept  her  Inde- 
pendence. In  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-ta-Chapclle,  which  put  an 
tad  IB  the  War  of  the  Attstiiaa  Sncccssioa,  once  mme  redivided 
Italy.  Pama,  PiacemandCuastallawcTetoimedfaitoadudiy 
for  Don  FhOip,  brother  of  Charlo  IIL  ot  the  Two  Sidlies,  and  son 
of  Fliilip  V.  <k  Spain,  Charies  III<  was  confirmed  In  his  kingdom 
el  the  Two  Sidlies.  The  Austrians  kept  Milan  and  Tuscany.  The 
dn^  of  Modena  waa  idaced  undo-  the  protection  of  the  French. 
So  was  Genoa,  irfildt  in  1755,  after  FaoU's  losurreetloa  against 
the  misgovenunent  of  tha  republic,  ceded  her  old  domain-  of 
Corsica  to  France. 

Fmm  the  date  of  this  settlement  until  1791,  Italy  enjoyed  a 
period  of  repose  and  internal  amdiotatloa  under  ^  numerous 
paternal  despots.  It  became  the  fsakion  during  these 
*ir  _  forty-four  years  of  peace  to  encourage  tbe  Industrial 
^T?"*  population  and  to  ezperfmentalizc  In  econ<»nical  re- 
""^  forms.  The  Austrian  government  In  Lombardy  under 
Maria  llicresa  was  characterised  by  improwd  agriculture,  regular 
■dminislTation,  wder,  reformed  taxation  and  increased  educa- 
tkn.  A  Gontiderable  amount  of  local  autonmny  was  alknred,  and 
dryrwdeine  oo  Wenna  was  very  ili^t  and  not  Uaome.  The 
BHlca  and  the  dergjr  wcR  ridi  and  faifhientlsl,  bnt  kept  ia  order  < 


by  the  dvfl  power.  There  was  no  fedUig  id  nationality,  but  the 
peojis  wets  proq>erouB,  enjoyed  profound  peace  and  were 
pladdly  content  with  the  existing  order  of  things.  On  the  death 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  1780,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  instituted  much 
wider  reforms.  Feudal  privileges  were  dme  away  with,  clerical 
influence  diminished  and  many  monasteries  and  convents  sup- 
pressed, the  criminal  taw  rendered  more  humane  and  torture 
abdiahed  largdy  as  a  result  of  0.  Bct^aria's  famous  pamphlet 
Dei  ddiUi  e  ielU  fene.  At  the  same  time  Joseph's  administration 
wu  mc»e  arbitrary,  and  local  autonomy  was  to  some  extent 
curtailed.  His  anti-dcrical  laws  produced  some  illTfeeliag 
amoig  the  mote  devout  part  of  the  peculation.  On  the  whole 
the  Austrian  rule  in  pre-revolutionary  days  was  beneficial  and 
far  from  oppicasive,  and  helped  Lombardy  to  recover  from  the 
ill'«IIecta  (rf  tbe  Spanish  domination.  It  did  little  for  the  rnnal 
education  of  tbe  pe^)le,  but  the  same  oltidsm  an^ies  more  or 
kaa  to  aU  tbe  European  govcmraenis  ti  the  day.  The  emperor 
Franda  I.  ruled  the  graitd-duchy  of  Tuscany  by  lieutenants  untfl 
his  death  in  r765,  when  ft  was  ^ven,  as  an  independent  state,  to 
his  aeorad  son,  PHa  Leopold.  The  reign  of  tUs  duke  was  long 
remembered  as  a  period  of  intern^  proq>erity,  wise  l^islation 
and  Important  public  enterprise.  Leopold,  among  other  useful 
works,  drained  the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  restored  those  fertile  upland 
I^ains  to  agriculture.  In  1790  be  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and 
left  Tuscany  to  his  son  Ferdinand.  Tbe  kingdom  of  Sudinia 
wu  administered  upon  similar  prindplcs,  but  irith  less  of 
geniality.  Chaiics  Emmanud  made  his  will  law,  and  erased  the 
remnants  of  free  Institutions  from  bis  state.  At  the  same  time 
he  wisdy  fallowed  his  father's  policy  with  regard  to  education  and 
the  church.  This  fs  perhaps  the  bcM  that  can  be  said  of  a  king 
who  incarnated  the  stolid  abscdutism  of  tbe  period.  From  this 
date,  however,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  revival  of  independent 
thought  among  tbe  Italians.  The  European  ferment  of  ideas 
which  preceded  the  French  Revolutim  expressed  itself  in  men 
like  Alfieri,  the  fierce  denouncer  of  tyrants,  Beccaria,  the  phUo- 
sopbcr  tA  criminal  Jurisprudence,  Volu,  tbe  ph^dst,  and 
numerous  political  ecaoomists  of  Tuscai^.  Moved  partly  by 
external  ir^uencea  and  partly  by  a  slow  internal  reawakening, 
the  people  waa  preparing  for  the  eflorts  <rf  the  r;^  century. 
The  papacy,  during  this  period,  had  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
the  Jeniits,  who  made  themselves  universally  odious,  ttot  only  in 
Italy,  but  abo  In  FnuKe  and  ^win.  In  tbe  pontificate  of 
Clement  XIII.  they  ruled  the  Vatican,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
embroiliiig  the  ^apt  with  the  concerted  BouriMO  potentatea  of 
Europe.  His  successor,  Cleracnt  XIV.  suppressed  tbe  order 
altogether  by  a  brief  of  1773-  0-  A.  S.) 

D.  Itut  in  the  Natolzomic  Peuoo,  1796-1814 

The  campaign  of  1796  which  led  to  the  awakening  of  tbe 
Italian  people  to  a  new  consdonsness  of  unity  and  strength  b 
detailed  in  the  article  Napolxonic  CAMTAJcmt.  Here  we  can 
attempt  only  a  general  survey  of  the  events,  political,  dvic  and 
social,  which  lieralded  the  Bitor^memt  in  iu  first  |duse.  It  is 
desir^  in  tbe  first  place  to  icalte  the  condition  tt  Italy  at 
the  time  when  the  liroptioo  of  the  Fkcach  and  the  expuUon  of 
the  Austrians  vperttA  up  a  new  pt^tlcal  vista  for  that  oppressed 
and  divided  people. 

Fw  many  generatiwH  Italy  had  been  bandied  to  and  fro 
between  the  Hababnigs  and  the  Bourbona   The  decline  of 
nench  Influence  at  the  dote  of  the  rdgnot  Louis  XIV.  ^n^,^ 
left  the  Habdturgs  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons  mthout 
serious  rivals.   The  former  possessed  the  rich  duchies  PnocU 
of  Milan  (indttdlng  Mantua)  and  Tuscany;  while 
through  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  house  of  Este 
of  Modena  (the  Archduke  Ferdinand  bad  manled  the  hdress 
of  Modeiu)  Its  influence  over  that  duchy  was  supreme. 
It  also  had  a  few  fiete  in  Piedmont  and  In  Genoese 
territory.   By  marrying  her  dau^ter,  Maria  Amelia,  to  the 
young  duke  of  Parma,  and  another  daughter,  Maria  Carolina, 
to  Ferdinand  tA  Nafdes,  Maria  Theresa  consolidated  Habsburg 
influence  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  peninsula.  The  ^tanlsh 
Bourbons  hdd  N  via  *>>d  Sidly,  as  well  aa  the  dndv  of  Pama. 
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Of  the  nominally  independent  states  tbe  chief  were  the  kiDgdom 
of  Sardinia,  ruled  over  by  tlie  bouse  of  Savoy,  and  comprising 
Piedmont,  the  isle  of  Saidinia  and  nominally  Savoy  and  Nice, 
though  the  tm  piDviims  last  named  had  virtually  been  lost 
to  the  monarchy  dnCB  the  campaign  of  1793.  Equally  extensive, 
but  less  important  in  the  political  sphere,  were  tlie  Papal  States 
and  Venetis,  the  former  torpid  under  the  obscurantist  rule 
<rf  pope  and  cardinals,  the  latter  enervated  by  luxury  aiul  the 
pdicy  of  unmanly  complaisance  long  pursued  by  doge  and 
councfl.  The  andent  tival  of  Venice,  Genoa,  was  likewise  far 
gone  in  decline.  The  small  states,  Lucca  and  San  Marino, 
completed  the  map  of  Italy.  The  worst  governed  part  of  the 
peninsuU  was  the  south,  where  feudalism  lay  heavily  on  the 
cultivaton  and  corruption  pervaded  all  ranks.  Milan  and 
Piedmont  were  comparatively  well  governed;  but  repugnance 
to  Austrian  rule  in  the  former  case,  and  the  contagion  of  Frcndi 
Jacobinical  opinions  in  the  latter,  brought  those  populations  into 
increasing  hostility  to  the  rulers.  The  democnuic  propaganda, 
which  was  pcmwating  all  the  large  towns  of  the  penhiiula,  then 
led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  and  powerful  dubs  and  secret 
societies;  and  the  throne  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  soon  began  to  tatter  under  the  blows  delivered  by  the 
French  troops  at  the  mountain  barriers  of  his  kingdom  and  under 
the  insidious  assaults  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at  Turin.  Plotting 
was  rife  at  Milan,  as  also  at  Bologna,  where  the  memory  of  old 
liberties  predisposed  men  to  cast  off  clerical  rule  and  led  to  the 
first  rising  on  behalf  of  Italian  liberty  in  the  year  1794.  At 
Palermo  the  SiciUans  struggled  hud  to  estaUfsh  a  republic 

in  place  of  the  odious  govemmeat  of  an  alien  d^uuty. 
f^^^  The  anathemas  of  the  pcqw,  the  bravciy  of  nedmontesc 
2^        and  Austrians,  and  the  subsidies  at  Great  Britain 

failed  to  keep  the  league  of  Italian  princes  against 
Pranra  intact.  The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  was  the  first  of  the 
Eun^xan  sovereigns  who  made  peace  with,  and  recognised 
the  French  republic,  early  in  1795.  The  first  fortnight  of 
Napoleon's  campaign  of  1796  detached  Sardinia  from  alliance 
with  Austria  and  England.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians 
lor  the  young  Corsican  "  liberator  "  greatly  helped  his  progress. 
Two  months  later  Ferdinand  of  Naples  sought  lor  an  undstice, 
the  central  duchies  were  easily  overrun,  and,  eirty  in  1797, 
Pope  Pius  VI.  was  fain  to  sign  terms  of  peace  with  Bonaparte 
at  Tolentino,  practically  ceding  the  northern  part  of  hi*  states, 
known  as  the  Legations.  The  surrender  of  the  last  Habsburg 
stronghold,  Mantua,  on  the  and  of  February  1797  left  the  field 
clear  for  the  erection  of  new  political  institutions. 

Already  the  men  of  Rcggio,  Modena  and  Bologna  had  declared 
for  a  democratic  policy,  in  which  feudaUsm  and  clerical  rule 

should  have  no  place,  and  in  which  manhood  suffrage, 
'^aiT  toBcther  with  other  rights  promised  by  Bonaparte 
gtfuUk.    to  the  men  of  Milan  in  May  i796,shouId  form  the  basis 

of  a  new  order  of  things.  In  taking  this  step  the 
Modenese  and  Romagnob  had  the  encouragement  of  Bonaparte, 
despite  the  orders  which  the  French  directory  sent  to  htm  in  a 
contrary  sense.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  an  assembly 
at  ^lodcna  which  abolished  feudal  dues  and  customs,  declared 
for  manhood  suflrage  and  established  the  Cispadane  Republic 
(October  1796), 

The  close  of  Bonaparte's  victorious  campaign  against  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  1797  enabled  him  to  mature  those  designs 
respecting  Venice  which  are  detailed  in  the  article  Napoleon. 
On  a  far  higher  level  was  his  conduct  towards  the  Milanese. 
While  the  French  direclory  saw  in  that  province  little  more 
than  a  district  which  might  be  plundered  and  bargained  for, 
Bonaparte,  though  by  no  means  remiss  in  the  exaction  of  gold 
and  of  artistic  treasures,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  friendly 
republic.  During  his  sojourn  at  the  castte  of  Montebello  or 
Mombello,  near  Milan,  he  commissioned  several  of  the  leading 
men  of  northern  Italy  to  draw  up  a  project  of  constitution  and 
list  of  reforms  for  that  province.  Meanwhile  he  took  care  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  the  Italian  Jacobins  and  to  encourage 
the  Moderates,  who  were  fa\-ouraMe  to  the  French  conneaion 
W  promising  1  guarantee  against  Austrian  domlnatfam  and 


internal  anarchy.  Re  summed  up  his  conduct  in  the  letter  oC 
the  8th  of  May  1797  to  the  French  directory,  "  I  cool  tlM  hot 
heads  here  and  warm  the  cool  ones."  "neTranspadane 
Republic,  or,  as  it  was  soon  colled,  the  Cisal[une  J^^^ 
Republic,  began  its  organised  life  on  the  9th  of  July  ffijmHr 
1797,  with  a  brilliant  festival  at  Milan.  The  constitu- 
tion was  modelled  on  that  of  the  French  directory,  and,  lest  there 
should  be  a  majority  ot  clerical  or  Jacolunial  deputies,  the 
French  Repob&c  thnni^  its  general,  Bonaparte,  BMninoicd 
and  appcunted  the  first  deputies  and  admintstralors  <4  the 
new  government.  In  the  some  month  it  was  joined  by  the 
Cispadane  Republic;  and  the  terais  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (October  17,  1797),  while  fatal  to  the  political  life 
of  Venice,  awarded  to  tUs  now  considerahle  stale  the  Venetian 
territories  west  of  the  river  Adige.  A  month  later,  under  the 
pretence  of  stilling  the  dvQ  strifes  in  the  Valtelline,  Bonaparte 
absorbed  that  Swiss  district  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which 
thus  Included  all  the  land)  between  Como  and  Verona  oa  the 
north,  and  Rimini  on  the  south. 

Eariy  in  the  year  1798  the  Anstrfans,  In  pursuance  <rf  the 
scheme  of  partition  agreed  on  at  Campo  Formio,  entered  Venice 
and  brought  to  an  end  its  era  of  independence  which 
had  lasted  some  t  too  yean.  Venice  with  its  mainland 
territories  east  of  the  Adige,  inclusive  of  litria  and 
Dalmatia,  went  to  the  Habsburgs,  while  the  Venetian 
islesof  the  Adriatic  (the  Ionian  Isles)  and  the  Venetian  fleet  went 
to  strengthen  France  for  that  eastern  expedition  on  which 
Bonaparte  had  already  set  his  heart.  Venice  not  only  paid  the 
costs  of  the  war  to  tlie  two  chief  belligerents,  but  her  naval 
resources  also  helped  to  launch  the  young  general  on  his  career 
of  eastern  adventure.  Her  former  rival,  Genoa,  had  also  been 
compelled,  in  June  1797,  to  bow  before  the  young  conqueror, 
and  had  undergone  at  his  bonds  a  remodelling  on  the  lines  alreody 
followed  ot  Uilon.  The  new  Genoese  tqmblic,  Fteucb  In  all 
but  name,  was  renamed  the  Ugurias  Republic 

Before  he  set  sail  for  Egypt,  the  French  had  taken  poneuiOD 
of  Rome.  Already  masters  of  the  papal  fortress  (j  Anoona, 
they  began  openly  to  challenge  the  pope's  authority  pm^^ 
at  the  Eternal  City  itself.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then  mv«. 
French  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  encouraged  democratic  ^^f^ 
manifestations;  and  one  of  them,  at  the  close  of  1797, 
led  to  a  scuflic  in  which  o  French  general,  Duphot,  was  killed. 
The  French  directory  at  once  ordered  its  general,  Berthier,  to 
march  to  Rome:  the  Roman  democrats  proclaimed  0  republic 
on  the  tsth  of  February  1798,  and  on  their  invitation  Berthier 
and  his  troops  marched  in.  The  pope,  Pius  VI.,  wos  forthwith 
haled  away  to  Siena  and  a  year  later  to  Valence  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  he  died.  "Hius  fell  the  temporal  power.  The 
"  liberators  "  of  Rome  thercup(ui  proceeded  to  plunder  the  city 
In  a  way  which  brought  shanK  m  their  cause  ond  disgrace 
(perhaps  not  wholly  deserved)  on  the  general  left  in  command, 
Mass^na. 

Tliese  events  brought  revolutkm  to  the  gates  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  worst-govemed  port  of  Utiy,  where  the  boorish 
king,  Ferdinand  IV.  (il  ri  laaarmu,  he  wos  termed),  „ 
and  his  whimsical  consort,  Maria  Carolina,  scarcely 
held  in  check  the  discontent  of  their  own  subjects.  A  British 
fleet  under  Nelson,  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  May  179S 
primarily  for  their  defence,  checkmated  the  designs  of  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt,  and  then,  returning  to  Naples,  encouraged  that  court 
to  adopt  a  spirited  policy.  It  is  now  known  that  the  influence 
of  Nelson  and  of  the  British  ambassador.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Lady  Hamilton  precipitated  the  rupture  between  Naples 
and  France.    The  results  were  disastrous.    The  Neapolitan 
troops  at  first  occupied  Rome,  but,  being  badly  handled  by 
their  leader,  the  Austrian  general,  Mack,  they  were  soon  satttered 
in  flight;  and  the  Republican  troops  under  General  ^ 
Championnet,  after  crushing  the  stubborn  resistance  nwiliai 
of  the  laziaroni,  made  their  way  into  Naples  and  »ff 
proclaimed  the  Parthenopaean  Rq>ublic  (January  13,  *f ■ 
i79(^.  Hie  Neapolitan  Democrats  chose  five  oit  their  leadlns 
men  to  be  directon.  and  titbet  and  feudal  does  and  ctutoou 
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woe  iboBshed.  Much  good  work  wu  done  the  Republicans 
ihdittbcii  brief  tenureof  power.bat  it  loon  came  to  uend  owing 
U  the  coane  of  events  which  favoured  a  reaction  against  France. 
The  dtrectocs  of  Paris,  not  content  with  overrunning  and  plunder- 
ag  Switzerland,  had  outraged  German  sentiment  in  many  ways. 
Fortber,  at  the  doae  of  1 79S  they  virtually  compelled  tbe  young 
king  of  SjrHmta,  Charlos  Emmanuel  IV.,  to  abdicate  at  Turin. 
He  rctiicd  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  while  the  French  despoiled 
Piedmont,  tbenby  adding  fuel  to  the  tcsentment  rapidly  growing 
ipiast  tbm  In  every  part  of  Europe. 

The  OBtcoDw  of  it  all  wu  tb«  War  of  the  Second  Coalition, 
ID  rtidi  Russia,  Austria,  Gmtt  Britain,  N^les  and  some 
g^^^  secondary  states  of  Germany  took  part.  The  incursion 
^m^,  ci  an  Auatro-Russian  anny,  led  by  that  strange  but 
magnetic  being,  Suvaiov,  decided  the  campaign  in 
amthcTB  Italy.  Tbe  French,  pooriy  bandied  by  Sch£rer  and 
Shnrier,  were  everywhere  beattn,  especially  at  Magnano  (April 
S)  uid  CassaiM)  (April  17).  Milan  and  Turin  fell  before  the 
tUks,  and  Uoreau,  who  to^  over  the  command,  had  much 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  the  Genoese  coast-line.  There 
kt  awaited  tbe  arrival  of  Macdonald  with  tbe  army  of  N^les. 
That  geoeial,  Championoet's  successor,  bad  been  compelled  by 
tbne  reverses  and  by  the  threatening  pressure  of  Nehion's  fleet 
to  evanate  Naples  and  central  lUly.  In  many  parts  the 
peisants  and  townsfolk,  enraged  by  the  Ikrace  of  the  French, 
bung  on  his  flank  and  rear.  The  republics  set  up  by  the  French 
at  KifAa,  Rome  and  Milan  collapsed  as  soon  as  the  French 
troops  retired;  and  a  reaction  in  favour  of  clerical  and  Austrian 
induence  set  ia  witb  great  violence.  For  the  events  which  then 
occimcd  at  Nafdes,  so  compromiring  to  the  reputation  of  Nebon, 
M  NiLSON  and  Natles.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  subse- 
quently mailed  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  a  disgrace,  and 
bb  i^ce  waa  talcen  by  Paget,  who  behaved  with  more  dignity 
and  tact. 

Ueaorhile  Macdonald,  after  struggling  through  centnl  Italy, 
bad  defeated  an  Austrian  force  at  Modena  (June  ii,  1799), 
bui  Suvarov  was  able  by  swift  movements  utterly  to  overthrow 
kin  at  the  Tnbbia  (June  17-19).  Tlw  wreck  of  his  force 
■IriliEd  naj  helplevly  towards  Genoa.  A  mmith  later  tbe 
■Dibiliaus  yoUDg  genoal,  JonbeTt,wbo  took  over  Moreau's 
command  and  rallied  part  of  MacdonaM'a  following,  was  utterly 
nutnt  by  the  Austro-Rus^n  army  at  Novi  (August  rs)  with 
Iht  kiss  of  13,000  men.  Joubnt  perished  ia  tbe  battle.  Tbe 
pwing  (rktioD  between' Austria  and  Ros^  led  to  tbe  tianifer- 
tm  of  Savarov  and  bit  Russians  to  Switaeriand,  with  results 
vhich  were  to  be  fatal  to  the  alliesin  that  quarter.  But  in  Italy 
the  Austrian  successes  continued.  Melas  defeated  Cbamplonnet 
neaf  Com  <m  the  4tb  of  November;  and  a  little  later  the  French 
pniions  at  Ancona  sod  Coid  sunendemd.  The  trictdonr, 
«bicb  Boated  triumphantly  over  nU  tbe  strongliolds  of  Italy 
taity  ia  tbe  year,  at  iu  dose  waved  only  over  Genoa,  where 
Mmto^  prepared  for  a  stubborn  defence.  Nice  and  Savoy 
iho  seemed  at  the  mer^  of  the  invaders.  Everywhere  the  old 
«dcr  of  things  was  lestored.  Th«  death  of  tbe  aged  Pope 
Fin  VL  at  Vatcooe  (August  «g,  1799)  deprived  tlie  Frcndi  of 
rtaiever  advantage  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by  dragging,  him 
iato  eiOe;  on  the  34th  of  March  iSoo  the  conclave,  assembled 
<w  greater  security  on  the  island  of  San  Giorgio  at  Venice,  elected 
aiewpnitiS,PiusVn. 

Soch  was  the  positian  of  affafaa  when  Bon^wite  returned 
bm  Efypt  and  landed  at  Fr^jus.  The  contrast  presented  by 
his  triumphs,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  reverses 
sustained  by  the  armies  of  the  French  directory,  was 
fatal  to  thatbody  and  to  popular  inatltutlona  in  nknce. 
After  the  (w^  d'Haf  of  Brumoire  (Novendwr  1799)  he, 
M  Fbst  Consul,  began  to  organize  an  expedition  against  the 
Amtiius  (Russia  having  now  retired  from  the  coalition).  In 
■erthcn  Italy.  The  campaign  culminating  at  Marengo  was 
At  Rsult.  By  that  trhw^ih  (due  to  Desali  and  Kdlermann 
nthtr  than  directly  to  him),  Bonaparte  consolidated  Us  own 
poatioa  hi  France  and  agdnUM  Italy  at  bis  feet.  The  Austrian' 
rwtsi,  Hdas,  rigned  an  armislioe  irtietebr  to  retire 


with  his  army  beyond  the  river  Mlndo.  Tea  days  eailier, 
namdy  on  tbe  4th  of  June,  MassCna  had  been  competled  by 
hunger  to  capitulate  at  Genoa;  but  tbe  success  at  Marengo, 
followed  up  by  that  of  Macdonald  tn  north  Italy,  and  Moreau 
at  Hobenlinden  (December  a,  jSoo),  brought  the  emperor 
Frands  to  sue  for  peace  which  was  finally  concluded 
at  Lunftville  on  the  9th  of  February  1801.  The  SSSKSfc 
Cisalpine  and  Ligurias  RepubUcs  (reconstituted  soon 
after  Marengo)  were  recognized  by  Austria  on  condition  that  they 
wtn  independent  of  France.  Hie  rule  of  Phis  VIL  over  the 
Papal  States  was  admitted;  and  Italian  affairs  were  arranged 
much  as  they  were  at  Campo  Formlo:  Modena  and  Tuxany 
DOW  reverted  to  French  control,  their  former  rukrs  being  promised 
compensation  in  Germany.  Naito.ea^wnsted  by  the  French, 
under  Hiollis,  left  the  British  alliance,  and  made  peace  by  the 
treaty  of  Florence  (March  iSoi),  agreeing  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  tbe  Papal  States,  to  cede  Piombino  and  the  Presidii 
(in  Tuscany)  to  France  and  to  dose  her  ports  to  British  ships  and 
commerce.  King  Ferdinand  abo  had  to  accept  a  French  garrison 
at  Taranto,  and  other  pmnts  In  tbe  south. 

Other  changes  took  place  in  that  year,  all  of  them  In  favour 
of  France.  By  complex  and  secret  bargaining  with  the  court 
of  Madrid,  Bonaparte  procured  the  cession  to  France  rfMiins'i 
of  Louisiana,  in  North  America,  and  Parma;  while 
the  duke  of  Parma  (husband  of  an  infanta  of  Spain)  'bMtosf 
was  promoted  by  him  to  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  now 
renamed  the  kingdom  of  Etrutia.  Piedmont  was  dedared  to  be 
a  military  division  at  tbe  disposal  of  France  (April  31,  iSoi); 
and  on  the  >rst  of  September  180a,  Bonaparte,  then  First  Ctmsul 
for  life,  issued  a  decree  for  its  definftive  incorporation  In  the 
French  Republic.  About  that  time,  too,  Elba  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Napoleon.  Piedmont  was  organized  in  six  departments  on 
the  model  of  those  of  France,  and  a  number  of  French  veterans 
were  settled  by  Napoleon  in  and  near  the  fortress  of  Alessandria. 
Besides  copying  the  Roman  habit  of  planting  military  colonies, 
the  First  Consul  imitated  the  old  conquerors  of  the  world  by 
extending  and  completing  the  road-system  of  his  outlying 
districts,  especially  at  those  important  passes,  the  Mont  Cenb 
and  SmplMk.  He  greatly  improved  the  rough  track  over  the 
Simplon  Pass,  so  that,  when  finished  in  1807,  it  was  practicable 
for  artillery.  Milan  was  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Foro  Buonaparte  and  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral  added  dignity  to  the  Lombard  capital.  The  Comicbe 
road  was  improved;  and  pnblic  works  In  various  parts  of 
Piedmont,  and  tbe  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics  attested 
tbe  foretight  and  wisdom  of  the  great  organizer  of  industry  and 
quickener  of  hunun  energies.  The  univertitics  of  Pavia  and 
B<rfagna  were  tct^ned  Ond  made  great  progress  in  this  time  of 
peace  and  growing  iwosperity.  Somewhat  later  the  Pavia  canal 
was  begun  in  order  to  oonnea  Lake  Como  with  the  Adiiatic 
for  barge-traffic. 

The  personal  future  of  the  tie  binding  Italy  to  France  was 
illustrated  by  a  curious  inddent  of  the  winter  of  1801-1803. 
Bonuorte,  now  First  Consul  for  life,  felt  strong  enough  to  hnpose 
his  will  on  the  Cisalpine  Republic  siid  to  set  at  defiance  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Luniville.  On  the  pretext  of 
consolidating  that  republic,  he  invited  450  of  its  leading  men  to 
come  to  l^/mm  to  a  ammlta.  In  reality  be  and  his  agents  had 
idreat^  provided  for  the  pasting  of  proposals  which  were  agree- 
able to  Un.  The  deputies  having  been  dazzled  by  fCtes  and 
reviews,  Talleyrand  and  Marescalchi,  ministers  ot  fordgn  affairs 
at  Paris  and  Milan,  plied  them  with  hints  as  to  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  the  mnstdla;  and,  despite  tbe  rage  of  the  more 
democratic  of  their  number,  everything  correqxinded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  First  Consul.  It  remained  to  find  a  chief.  Very 
many  were  in  favour  of  Count  Mclzi,  a  Lombard  noble,  who  had 
been  chief  of  the  executive  at  Milan;  but  again  Talleyrand  and 
French  agents  set  to  work  on  behalf  of  their  master,  with  the 
result  that  be  was  elected  president  for  ten  years.  He  ocnpted 
that  office  because,  as  he  frankly  informed  the  depnties,  he  bad 
found  m  one  who  "  for  his  services  rendered  to  his  country, 
Ui  authority  with  the  people  and  his  separatkm  from  pariy 
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hu  deserved  nicli  an  office."  Mdd  wu  elected  vice-president 
with  merely  honorary  functions.  The  coruLitutlon  comprised  & 
cohsmUo  charged  vith  executive  dutiei,  a  legislative  body  o( 
150  memben  and  a  court  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
fundamental  lam.  These  three  bodies  were  to  be  chotm  by 
three  electoral  colleges  amsisting  of  (<i)  landed  pioprieton, 
(b)  learned  men  and  clerics,  (c)  merchants  and  traders,  holding 
their  sessioiia  biennially  at  Milan,  Bologna  and  Brescia  re- 
spectively. In  pimctice  the  conmUa  oould  override  the  legis- 
latute;  and,  at  the  co*ndia  was  little  more  than  the  o^iaa  of 
the  pre^dent,  the  whole  constitution  may  be  pronounced  as 
autocratic  as  that  of  France  after  the  changes  brought  about 
by  Bonaparte  in  August  iSoa.  Finally  we  must  note  that  the 
Cisalpine  now  took  the  name  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and  that 
by  a  concordat  with  the  pope,  Bomqiaite  regulated  its  relations 
to  the  Holy  See  In  a  manner  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  the 
famous  French  concordat  promulgated  at  Easter  iSoi  {see 
Concordat).  It  remains  to  add  that  the  Ugurian  Republic 
and  that  of  Lucca,  remodelled  their  constitutions  in  a  way  some* 
what  dmOar  to  that  of  the  Cisalpine. 

Bonaparte's  ascendancy  did  not  pass  unchallenged.  Many  of 
the  Itallant  retained  their  enthusiasm  for  democracy  and  national 
independence.  In  1803  movements  in  these  directions 
y^iiy  took  ^ace  at  Rimini,  Brescia  and  Bologna;  but  th^ 
were  sharply  repressied,  and  most  Italians  came  to 
acquiefCe  In  the  Napoleonic  supremacy  as  inevitable  and  Indeed 
beneficial.  The  complete  disregard  shown  by  Napoleon  for  one 
of  the  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Luniville  (February 
1801)— that  stipulating  lor  the  independence  ol  the  Ligurian 
and  Cisalpine  Republics — became  mot*  and  more  apparent 
cveiy  year.  Alike  in  political  and  commercial  affairs  they  were 
for  all  practical  purposes  d^ndendes  of  France.  Finally, 
^ter  the  proclamation  of  the  French  em[^  (May  iS,  1804) 
Napoleon  proposed  to  place  hu  brother  Joseph  over  the  Italian 
state,  which  now  took  the  title  of  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  Joaepb 
declining,  Napoleon  finally  decided  to  accept  the  crown  which 
Melzi,  Marescalchi,  Scrbelloni  and  othen  begged  him  to  assume. 
Accordingly,  on  the  36th  of  May  1805,  in  the  cathedral  at  Milan, 
be  crowned  himselt  mth  the  iron  ciown  of  the  (dd  Lombard 
kings,  using  the  traditional  formula,  "  Cod  gave  it  me:  let  bim 
bemue  who  touches  it."  On  the  Tth  of  June  be  appointed  bis 
step-son,  Engine  Besuham&is,  to  be  viceroy.  Engine  soon  found 
that  his  chief  duty  was  to  enforce  the  will  of  Napoleon.  The 
legislature  at  Milan  having  ventured  to  alter  some  details  (rf 
taxation,  Eugine  received  the  following  rule  of  conduct  from  his 
Btep-fatheri  "  Youi  system  of  government  is  rimpte:  the 
emperor  wills  it  to  be  thus."  Republicanism  was  now  every- 
where  discouraged.  The  little  republic  of  Lucca,  along  with 
Piombino,  was  now  awarded  as  a  principality  by  the  emperor 
to  Elisa  Bonaparte  and  her  husband,  Bacdocchi. 

In  June  1805  there  came  a  hist  and  intolerable  afbint  to  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Rusua,  who  St  that  very  time  were 
seeking  to  put  bounds  to  Napoleon's  ambition  and  to  redress 
the  balance  of  power.  Hie  French  enqieror,  at  the  supposed 
request  of  the  doge  of  Genoa,  dedaied  the  Ligurian  R^blic 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  This  defiance  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Austria  rekindled  the  flames  of 
war.  The  third  coalition  was  formed  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Austria,  Naples  soon  joining  its  tanks. 

For  the  chief  events  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  see  Hakuonic 
Caupaicns.  While  Massina  pursued  the  Austrlans  into  their 
own  lands  at  the  dose  of  1805,  Italian  forces  under  Euginc 
and  Gouvion  St  Cyr  {q.v.)  held  tlietr  ground  against  allied  forces 
land«l  at  Naples.  After  Austeriiu  (December  a,  180s) 
Austria  made  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Fre»bu[g.  ceding  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  her  part  o[  Venetia  along  with  the  provinces 
of  Istria  snd  Dalmatia.  Napdeoa  then  turned  fiercely  ag^nst 
Hsria  Carolioa  of  Naples  upbraiding  her  with  her  "  perfidy." 
He  sent  Joseidi  Bonaparte  and  MasaCna  southwards  with  a 
strong  cdunn,  compeUed  the  An^o-Riusian  forces  to  evacuate 
N^let,  and  occupted  the  south  of  the  peninsula  with  little 
opposition  eso^  at  the  fortress  of  Gaeta.  The  Bourb(»  court 


sailed  away  to  Palermo,  when  it  remained  for  eight  yean 

under  the  protectioD  affwded  by  the  British  fleet  and  a 
British  army  of  occupation.  On  the  isth  of  Februaiy 
1806  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  hU  ffJ^J,,^ 
troops  ci4>turing  there  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  ^  Uykt 
Gaeta,  however,  hdd  out  stoutly  against  the  French. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  a  British  squadron  captured  Capri 
(Februaiy  1806),  and  the  peasants  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria 
soon  be^  to  pve  trouble.  Worst  of  all  was  the  srrival  of  a 
small  British  force  in  Calabria  wAer  Sir  John  Stuart,  which 
beat  off  with  heavy  loss  an  attack  imprudently  delivered  by 
General  Riynicr  on  levd  ground  near  the  village  of  Maida 
(July  4).  The  steady  volleys  of  Kcmpt's  light  infantry 
were  faUi  to  the  French,  who  fell  back  in  disorder  under  a 
bayonet  diarge  of  the  victors,  with  the  loss  of  smne  3700  men. 
Calabria  now  rose  in  revirft  against  King  Joseph,  and  the  peasants 
dedt  out  savage  reprisals  to  the  French  troops.  On  the  i8th 
of  July,  however,  Gseta  surrendered  to  Massfna,  and  that 
marshal,  now  moving  rapidly  southwards,  extricated  Riynicr, 
crushed  the  Bourbon  li^ng  in  Cslabria  with  great  bariisrity, 
and  compdled  the  British  force  to  re^mbark  for  Sicily.  At 
Palermo  Queen  Maria  Carolina  continued  to  make  vehement 
but  futile  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  King  Joseph. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  under  Joseidi  and  his 
ministers  or  advisers,  induding  the  Frenchmen  Roedercr, 
Sumas,  Miot  de  Mdito  and  the  Cocticaa  Sallceti,  great  progress 
was  made  in  alxriishing  feudal  laws  and  customs,  in  rdorming 
the  judicial  procedure  and  criminal  hiws  on  the  modd  of  the 
Code  NapoUon,  and  in  attempting  the  be^nnings  of  dementary 
education.  More  questionable  was  Joseph's  pdicy  in  closing 
and  confiscating  the  property  of  313  of  the  rfcber  monssteriea 
of  the  land.  The  monks  were  pensioned  oS,  but  thou^  the 
confiscated  property  hdped  to  fill  the  empty  coScrs  ot  tbestate, 
the  measure  aroused  widespread  alarm  and  resentment  aowos 
that  supeistitlouB  people. 

The  peace  of  Hlsit  (July  7,  1807)  enabled  Napoleon  to  press 
on  his  projects  for  securing  the  command  of  the  MediterrancAn, 
thencdorth  a  fundamental  axiom  of  his  policy.  Consequently, 
in  theautumn  of  1807  be  urged  on  Joseph  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measure*  for  the  capture  of  Kcily.  Already,  ia  the  negotiations 
with  England  during  the  summer  ci  1806,  the  emperor  Iwd  shown 
his  sense  of  the  extreme  importance  of  gaining  possession  of 
that  island,  which  indeed  caused  the  breakdown  of  the  peace 
proposals  then  being  consideiedi  and  now  be  ordered  French 
squadrons  into  the  Mediterranean  in  order  to  secure  Corfu  and 
Sicily.  Hb  plans  reqxcting  Corfu  succeeded.  That  island  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  isles  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
(some  of  them  were  captured  by  British  troops  in  1809-10}; 
but  SicSy  remained  unassailaUe.  Cxpn,  Inwcver,  fell  to  the 
French  mi  the  iSth  of  October  180S,  shortly  after  the  anival 
at  Naples  of  the  new  king,  MuraL 

This  ambitious  marshal,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  foiled 
In  his  hope  of  gaining  the  crown  of  Spain,  recdved  that  of  Naples 
in  the  summer  of  1808,  Joseph  Bonaparte  bdng  moved 
from  Naides  to  Madrid.  This  urangement  fdeased  SmT 
ndthei  dl  the  relatives  of  the  emperor;  but  bis  wiO  MifiM, 
now  was  law  on  the  contment  Joseph  left  Naples  on 
the  ijid  of  May  1&08;  but  it  was  na  until  the  6th  of  September 
that  Joachim  Murst  msde  his  entry.  A  fortnight  later  his 
oiniortCaniine  arrived,  and  soon  showed  a  vigour  andiestless- 
ness  of  q>Itit  lAich  frequently  dashed  with  the  dictates  ol  her 
brother,  the  emperor  and  the  showy,  unsteady  policy  of  her 
consort.  The  Spanish  notional  rising  of  [80S  and  thereafter 
the  Peninsular  War  diverted  Napoleon's  attention  from  the 
affairs  of  south  Italy.  In  jBne  1809,  daring  Us  campaign 
against  Austria,  Sit  John  Stuart  with  an  An^SicOian  force 
sailed  northwards,  captured  lachia  and  threw  Mumt  into  great 
darm;  but  on  the  news  of  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Wagmm, 
Stuart  sailed  back  a|^n. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  tbe  affalis  of  central  Italy.  Earijr  ia 
1808  N^fdeon  proceeded  with  plans  widch  he  had  secretly 
concerted  after  the  treaty  of  "Dlait  lor  transferring  tbc  infanta 
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ot  Sptin  *ho,  «fur  the  detth  of  her  coniort,  rdgoed  at  Florence 
on  behalf  of  her  young  son,  Chutes  Louis,  from  bcr  kingdom  of 

Etniru  to  the  little  principality  of  Entre  Dotiro  e 
^-         Minbo  which  he  proposed  to  carve  out  from  the  north 

of  Portugal.  Etmria  rewrted  to  the  French  empire, 
but  the  Sptniah  princess  and  her  son  did  not  receive  the  promised 
indemnity.  El^  Bon^»rte  and  her  husband,  Bacckxchi, 
nlm  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  became  the  heads  of  the  admiai- 
itncion  in  Tuscany,  Elisa  showing  decided  governing  capacity. . 

The  last  part  of  the  peninsula  to  undergo  the  Gallidaing  influ- 
ence was  the  papal  dominion.  For  some  time  put  the  reiatioos 
 ^      between  Naptdeon  and  the  pope,  Pius  VII.,  had  been 

severely  strained,  chiefly  because  the  emperor  insisted 
r^gif      on  controlling  the  church,  both  in  France  and  in  the 

kingdom  of  Italy,  ia  a  way  inconsislent  with  the 
trsditioBi  of  the  Vatlcaa,  but  also  because  the  pontifl  refused  to 
gnnt  tbe  divorce  between  Jerome  Bonaparte  ai>d  the  iomier 
Miss  Patterson  on  which  Napoleon  early  in  the  year  iSo6  laid  so 
much  stress.  Hiese  and  other  disputes  led  the  emperor,  as 
sicccMor  ^  Charlemagne,  to  treat  tbe  popt  in  a  very  high- 
handed nf.  **  Your  IfaUncsa  (he  wrote)  is  soveteigBof  Rone, 
bat  I  am  iU  aapuoi  "i  and  he  Ihreatmed  to  annul  tbe  pre- 
sumed "  dMistion  "  of  Rome  by  Charlemagne,  imkaa  the  pope 
yidded  implicit  obedience  to  hitn  in  all  temporal  aSaira.  He 
hutber  eiploiled  the  Charlemagne  traditkm  for  the  benefit  of 
the  coDtinental  system,  that  great  engine  of  commercial  war  by 
which  behoped  to  amre  tbe  ruin  of  En^nd.  This  aba  prompted 
the  aanexalion  of  Tuscany,  and  his  intervention  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Papal  States.  To  this  the  pope  assented  under  pressure 
from  Napoleon;  but  tbe  latter  soon  found  olh«  pretexts  for 
kilerventiMi,  and  in  February  1808  a  French  colnms  under 
UioUis  ocoipied  Rome,  and  deposed  the  papal  autlnrltia. 
Againt  this  violence  Pius  VII.  protested  In  vain.  Napoleon 
to  push  matters  to  an  CKtrenie,  and  on  tbe  and  of  April 
I .  be  adopted  the  rigorous  measure  of  anneaing  to  the 
Masftt*  kingdom  of  Italy  the  papial  provfaicea  of  Ancona, 
1^       VtUno,  Hacerata  and  Camerina.  TUs  neasoie,  which 

seemed  to  the  pious  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  to  Italian 
patriots  an  outrage  on  the  only  independent  sovereign  of  the 
peainrala,  sufficed  for  the  present.  The  outbreak  ot  war  in 
Spain,  followed  by  the  rupture  with  Austria  in  the  spifaig  of  1809, 
distracted  the  attention  <rf  the  emperor.  Butaftcrtheoccupation 
of  Vienna  the  conqueror  dated  from  that  capital  on  the  17th  of 
May  tSoQ  a  decree  virtually  aimezjiig  Rome  and  the  Palri- 
KOKimm  Fttri  to  the  French  empire.  Here  again  he  dted  the 
actiDn  <A  Charlemagne,  his  **  august  predeeosor,"  who  had 
i»ely  given  "  certain  domains  to  the  bishapB  of  Rome  as  fieb, 
though  Rome  did  sot  thereby  cease  to  be  part  ot  his  empire." 

In  reply  the  [Mpe  prepared  a  buU  of  excommunication  agaltut 
those  who  should  infringe  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See  in 
tka  matter.  Tbereupon  the  French  fenml,  MIolUs,  who  BtDl 
eccnpied  Rome,  caused  the  pope  to  be  arrested  and  carried  him 
a«ay  northwards  into  Tuscany,  thence  to  Savtaia;  hnally  be  wss 
taken,  at  Napoleon's  orders,  to  Fontalnebleau.  Thus,  a  second 
time,  fell  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy.  By  an  imperial 
deeree  of  the  ijtb  <rf  February  tSie,  Rome  and  the  neighbouring 
dittTicts,  inchidint  Spoleio,  became  part  of  tbe  French  empire. 
Sane  thenceforth  figured  as  its  second  dty,  and  entered  upon 
a  aew  life  under  the  administration  of  French  officials.  The 
Itoman  terrftory  was  divided  into  two  departments — the  Tiber 
iiul  Trasimenos;  the  Cede  NaftUon  was  introduced,  puUic  works 
«cre  set  00  foot  and  great  advance  was  made  tn  the  material 
Wflhm.  Nevertbdesa  the  harshness  with  which  the  emperor 
treated  tbe  Roman  clergy  and  suppressed  the  moauteties 
ojokA  deep  resentment  to  the  ortbodoa. 
-  There  b  no  need  to  detail  tbe  fortunes  of  the  Napoleonic  states 
is  Italy.  One  and  all  they  underwent  the  influences  emanating 
n^^f,,  from  Paris;  and  in  respect  to  dvil  adminbtration, 
miN^^    law,  judicial  procedure,  education  and  public  works, 

they  all  experienced  great  benefits,  the  icsults  of  which 

never  wholly  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
scCered  don  the  rigwous  messuict  of  the  continental  system, 


'  which  aerioudy  crii^iled  trade  at  tbe  ports  and  were  not  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  facilities  for  trade  with  France  which 
Napoleon  opened  up.  The  drain  of  men  to  tMppXy  his  armies  in 
Germany,  Spain  and  Russia  was  also  a  serious  lou.  A  powerful 
Italian  corps  marched  under  Eugene  Beaubamais  to  Moscow, 
and  distinguished  itsdf  at  Halo-Jaroslavits,  aa  also  during  the 
bonon  of  the  retreat  in  the  clodng  weeks  of  iSis.  It  is  said  that 
out  of  17,000  Italians  who  entered  Rus^  with  Eugene,  only  333 
saw  thdr  country  again.  That  campaign  marked  the  beginning  of 
tbe  end  for  tbe  Napoleonic  domination  in  Italy  as  else-  nrnjii 
where.  Murat,left  la  command  ot  tbe  Grand  Army  at    af  Map** 

abandoned  his  charge  and  In  tbe  next  year  made 
overtures  to  the  allies  who  coalesced  against  Napoleon. 
For  his  vacillations  at  this  time  and  hb  final  fate,  see  Musat. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  tbe  uncertainty  caused  by  his 
policy  in  1813-1814  had  no  smaU  share  in  embarrassing  Napoleon 
and  in  ptec^tating  the  downfall  of  his  power  in  Italy.  Eugtne 
Beaubunaia,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  showed  both 
constancy  and  courage;  but  after  tbe  battle  of  Leipzig  (October 
i6~i9,  1813)  his  power  crunJtled  away  under  the  assaults  of 
the  oowvictotioos  Austilans.  Byanamagemcat  with  Bavaria, 
tb^  were  able  to  mardi  throu^TIrd  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  in  force,  and  overpowered  the  troops  of  Eugine  whose 
position  was  fatally  compromised  by  the  defection  of  Murat  and 
tbe  dissensions  among  the  Italians.  Very  many  of  them,  distrust- 
ing both  of  these  klnp,  sou^t  to  act  ladepcndeatly  la  favour 
of  an  Italian  republic  Lord  WilUam  Bentlnd  with  an  Angb- 
Siciliaa  force  landed  at  Leghorn  on  the  8th  of  March  1814,  and 
issued  a  prodamation  to  tbe  Italians  bidding  them  rise  against 
Napcdetm  in  the  interests  of  their  own  freedom.  A  little  later  he 
gained  posaesiloa  of  Genoa.  Aatidst  these  sddsau  the  defence 
of  Italy  oollapaed.  Onthei6tb(dAinfli8t4Eug^,onbearing 
of  Napoleon's  overthrow  at  Paris,  signed  an  armistice  at  Mantua 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  send  away  the  French  troops  beyond 
the  Alps  and  entrust  himself  to  the  conskletation  of  the  allio. 
The  Austrians,  under  General  Bellegarde,  entered  Mihm  without 
resistance;  and  this  event  preduded  the  restoration  of  tbe  old 
political  order. 

Tbe  arrangements  made  by  the  allies  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (June  is,  1814)  and  the  Final  Act  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  (June  9.  1815),  laqweed  on  Italy  boundaties  which, 
roughly  wpaSdag,  corresponded  to  those  of  the  pre-Napoleonie 
era.  To  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  now  reconstituted  undn 
Victor  Emmanud  I.,  France  ceded  its  old  provinces,  Savoy  and 
Nice;  and  the  allies,  especially  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
insisted  on  the  addition  to  that  monarchy  of  the  territories  of 
the  fonner  repoUic  of  Genoa,  in  respect  at  which  the  king  took 
the  title  of  duke  of  Genoa,  in  order  to  strengthen  it  for  tbe  duty 
of  acting  as  a  buffer  stale  between  France  and  the  smaller  states 
of  central  Italy,  Austria  recovered  the  Milanese,  and  all  the 
possessions  of  tbe  old  Venetian  Republic  on  the  mainland, 
induding  Istria  and  Dalmalia.  The  Ionian  blands,  formerly 
belonging  to  Venice,  were,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
5th  of  November  181 5,  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  By  an  instrument  signed  on  the  34th  of  April  1815, 
the  Austrian  territories  ia  north  Italy  were  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardo-Venetia ,  which,  though  an  integral  part 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  was  to  enjoy  a  separate  administration, 
the  symbol  of  its  separate  individuality  being  the  coronation 
of  the  emperors  with  the  ancient  hxm  crown  of  Lombardy 
("  Proclamation  do  I'empereur  d'Autriche,  &c.,"  April  7, 1815, 
Slate  Papm,  IL  906).  Francis  IV.,  s<m  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  Maria  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ercole 
Rtnaldo,  the  last  of  the  Estensi,  was  rdnstatcd  as  duke  of 
Modena.  Parma  and  Piacenza  wet«  assigned  to  Marie  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor  and  wife  of  Napoleon,  on 
behidf  of  her  son,  the  little  Napoleon,  but  by  subsequent  arrange- 
ments (i8rfr-i8i7)  the  duchy  was  to  revert  at  her  death  to  the 
Bourbons  of  Parma,  then  reigning  at  Lucca.  Tuscany  was 
restored  to  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.  of  Habsburg-Lorraine. 
The  duchy  of  Lucca  was  given  to  Marie  Louise  of  Bourbon- 
Parma,  who,  at  the  death  of  Marie  Louise  of  Aj^tria,  would 
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return  to  Panu,  when  Lacca  would  be  btnded  over  to  Tuscany. 
The  pope,  Pim  VIL,  wfao  bad  long  been  kept  wider  lotraint 
by  Napoleon  at  FontaineblMU,  returned  to  Rom  in  May  1814, 
and  was  recognized  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  (not  without 
some  demur  od  the  part  of  Austria)  as  the  sovereign  of  all  the 
former  poues^ns  erf  the  Holy  See.  Fodinand  iV.  of  Niqtles, 
not  long  after  the  death  of  his  consort,  Maria  Candlaa,  In  Austria, 
returned  from  Skily  to  take  possession  of  hit  dominions  on  the 
vnainland.  He  received  them  back  in  their  entirety  at  the  hands 
of  the  powers,  who  recognized  his  new  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of 
the  Two  Sidlica.  The  rash  attempt  of  Murat  In  the  autumn  of 
1815,  which  led  to  his  death  at  Fixn  in  Calabria,  enabled  the 
Bouibon  dynasty  to  crush  malcontents  with  all  the  greater 
sevcrily.  The  reaction,  which  was  dull  and  lieavy  in  the 
dominions  of  the  pope  and  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  systematically 
harsh  in  the  Austrian  sutcs  of  the  north,  and  comparatlvdy 
mild  In  Parma  and  Tuscany,  exatrd  the  greatest  loathing  bt 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  because  there  it  was  directed  by  a 
dynasty  which  had  aroiued  feelings  of  hatred  minted  with 
contempt. 

There  were  special  reasons  why  SkQy  should  harbour  these 
feelings  against  the  Bourbons.  During  ci^t  years  (1806-1814) 
the  chief  places  of  the  island  had  been  garriaotoed  by  British 
troops;  and  the  commander  of  the  force  which  upheld  the 
tottering  rule  of  Ferdinand  at  Palermo  naturally  bad  great 
authority.  The  British  government,  which  awarded  a  large 
annual  subsidy  to  the  kit^  and  queen  at  Palermo,  claimed  to 
have  some  contnd  over  the  administration.  L«d  William 
Bentinck  finally  took  over  large  administrative  powers,  seeing 
that  Ferdinand,  owing  to  his  dulness,  and  Maria  Carolina,  owing 
to  her  very  suspicious  intrigues  with  Napoleon,  could  never  be 
trusted.  The  contest  between  the  royal  power  and  that  of  the 
Scilian  estates  threatened  to  bring  matters  to  a  deadlock,  until 
ia  1813;  under  the  Impulse  of  Lord  William  Bntinck,  a  con- 
stitution modelled  largely  on  that  irf  En^and  was  passed  by 
the  estates.  After  the  rrtirement  of  the  British  troi^  in  1814 
the  oonstitutitm  l^wed,  and  the  royal  authority  became  once 
more  abstriute.  But  the  memory  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
"  the  English  constitution  "  remained  fresh  and  great  amidst 
the  arid  waste  of  represi^on  which  followmL  It  lived  00  as  one 
of  the  impalpable  but  powerful  influencrs  which  spurted  on  the 
Sicilians  and  the  democrats  of  Naples  to  the  efforts  whidi  they 
put  forth  In  1821,  1830,  1848  and  i860. 

This  result,  accruing  from  British  intervention,  was  In  some 
respects  similar  to  that  exerted  by  Napoleon  on  the  Italians  of 
the  mainland.  The  brutalities  of  Austria's  white  coats  In  the 
north,  the  unintelligent  repression  then  characteristic  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  the  petty  spite  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  the 
medieval  obscurantism  of  pope  and  cardinals  In  the  middle  of  the 
peninsula  and  the  clownish  excesses  of  Ferdinand  in  the  south, 
could  not  blot  out  from  the  minds  of  the  Italians  the  recoUeaion 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  just  laws,  vigorous  admlnbtia- 
lion  and  enlightened  aims  of  the  great  emperor.  The  hard  but 
salutary  training  which  they  bad  undergone  at  his  hands  had 
taught  them  that  they  were  the  equals  of  the  northern  races 
both  in  the  council  chamber  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  had 
further  revealed  to  them  that  truth,  which  once  graq>ed  can 
never  be  forgotten,  that,  despite  differences  of  climate,  diaracter 
and  speed),  they  were  in  all  essentials  a  nation.    (J.  Bl.  R-) 

£.  Ta£  RisoRcniENTO,  1815-1870 

As  the  result  of  the  Vienna  treaties,  Austria  became  the  real 
mistress  of' Italy.  Not  only  did  she  govern  Lon^rdy  and 
Veneiia  directly,  but  Austrian  princes  ruled  In  Modena,  Parma 
and  Tuscany;  Piaccnza,  Ferrara  and  Comacchlo  had  Austrian 
garrisons;  Prince  Alcttemich,  the  Austrian  chancellor,  believed 
that  he  could  always  secure  the  election  of  an  Austrophll  pope, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  reinsuted  by  an  Austrian  army, 
had  bound  himself,  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  t>, 
iSrs,  not  to  introduce  methods  of  government  inconpatiUe 
with  those  adopted  in  Austria's  Italian  possesuons.  Austria 
also  Gonduded  oflensive  and  defensive  alliances  with  Sardinia, 


Tuscany  and  N^iles;  and  Haten^'s-anibitioo  was  to  make 
Austrian  prwinminaticB  over  Italy  still  more  absohito,  by  pladig 
an  Austrian  archduke  on  th«  Sardinian  throne. 

Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  the  only  native 
ruler  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  Savoy  dynasty  was  ptqwlar  with 
all  classes.  Biu  although  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  11,^01,1 
<n  his  rctum  to  T^uin,  ha  introduced  a  system  of 
reactioa  lAIch,  If  less  brutal,  was  no  less  unoKn-  Mn 
promising  than  that  of  Austrian  archdukes  or  Bourbon 
princes.  His  cAject  was  to  restore  his  dominions  to  the  condi- 
tions preceding  the  French  occupation.  The  French  system  of 
taaatlon  was  maintained  because  it  brought  In  ampler  revenues; 
but  feudalism,  the  antiquated  legislation  and  bureaucracy  were 
revived,  and  all  tHe  officen  and  offidals  still  living  who  had  served 
the  sute  before  the  Revolution,  many  of  them  now  In  their 
dotage,  were  restored  to  their  poMs;  only  nobles  were  diglbte  for 
the  hi^wr  govenunent  Qip<^tnMnls;  ^  -wbo  had  served  under 
the  French  administration  were  dismiaied  or  reduced  In  rank; 
and  In  the  army  beardless  sdons  of  the  aristocracy  were  placed 
over  the  heads  of  war-worn  veterans  who  had  comnundcd 
regiments  in  Spain  and  Russia.  The  influence  of  a  bigoted 
priesthood  was  re-established,  and  "  every  form  of  Intellectual 
and  moral  torment,  everything  save  actual  penecntion  and 
physical  torture  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the  *inq>uic'was 
inflicted  "  (Cesare  Balbo's  Autobiopaphy).  All  this  soon  pro- 
voked  discontent  among  the  educated  dasses.  In  Genoa  the 
government  was  particulariy  unpopular,  for  the  Genoese  resented 
being  handed  over  to  their  M  enemy  I^edmont  like  a  flock  of 
^eep.  Neverthdeas  the  king  strongly  disliked  the  AustrianSt 
and  would  willingly  have  seen  them  driven  from  Italy. 

In  Lombardy  French  rule  had  ended  by  making  itsdf  un- 
popular, and  even  before  the  fall  of  Napokm)  a  national  partji 

called  the/foJict  pari,  had  begun  to  advocate  the   ^ 

independence  of  Lombardy,  or  even  its  union  with  ^^^^^ 
Sardinia.  At  fint  a  part  of  the  pc^latlon  were 
content  with  Austrian  rule,  which  provided  an  honest 
and  efficient  administration;  but  tlw  rigid  system  of  centraliza" 
tiott  which,  while  allowing  the  semblance  of  local  autonomy, 
sent  every  minute  queMkm  for  settlement  to  Vienna;  tbe 
severe  police  methods;  the  bureaucracy,  in  whidi  the  beat 
^>pointmenU  were  usually  conferred  on  Germans  or  Slavs 
wboUy  dependent  on  Vienna,  proved  galling  to  the  people,  and 
in  view  of  the  growing  diiaScction  the  country  was  turned 
into  a  vast  armed  camp.  In  Modena  Duke  Francis  proved 
a  crud  tyrant.  In  Parma,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
very  little  oppression,  the  French  codes  were  retained,  and 
the  council  of  state  was  consulted  on  all  legislative  matters. 
Lucca  too  enjoyed  good  government,  and  the  peasantry  were 
well  cared  for  and  prosperous.  In  Tuscany  the  nde  of  Ferdinand 
and  of  his  minister  Fossombronl  was  mild  and  benevolent, 
but  enervating  and  demoralizing.  The  Papal  Stales  were 
ruled  by  a  unique  system  of  theocracy,  for  not  only  tbe  head  ot 
the  state  but  all  the  more  important  offidals  were  ecclesiastics, 
assisted  by  the  Inquisition,  tlie  Index  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  medieval  church  government.  Hie  administration 
was  incffident  and  corrupt,  the  censorship  uncom- 
promising, the  police  ferocious  and  oppressive,  although 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  prevalent  anarchy  and  brigandage; 
Uw  antiquated  ptmtlflcal  aututes  took  the  place  of  the  French 
laws,  and  every  vestige  of  the  vigorous  M  communal  independ- 
ence was  swept  away.  In  N^es  King  Ferdinand  retained 
some  of  the  Uws  and  institutions  of  Murat's  rtglme,  and  many 
of  the  functionaries  of  the  former  government  entered  „  . 
his  service;  but  he  revived  the  Bourbon  tradition, 
the  odious  police  system  and  tbe  censorship;  and  a  degrading 
religious  bigotry,  to  which  the  masses  were  all  too  much  inclined, 
became  the  basis  of  government  and  sodal  life.  The  upper 
rlstnn  were  still  to  a  large  extent  inoculated  with  Fmvch  ideas, 
Imt  the  common  people  were  dther  devoted  to  the  ijfiiMBly  or 
indifferent.  In  SIdly,  whidi  for  centuries  had  enjoyed  a  feudal 
constitution  modernized  and  An^idzed  under  British  auspices 
in  t8ia,andwliereanU-Ne^iolilan  feeling  was  strong,  autonomy 
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vu  lupprtMCid,  tlx  constltnUon  ibo&ihed  In  1816,  and  the 
oUnd,  u  &  tewsrd  for  iu  fidelity  to  the  dynuty,  omverted  into 
&  Nai|>olitaa  pcovince  governed  by  Neapolitan  buieauciata. 

To  the  mass  of  the  ptaplt  the  restor^ion  <d  the  M  govem- 
ments  undDidiUdly  broufht  a  Kitae  of  rdief,  for  the  teirible 
dnin  ia  mm  mad  nouty  cawed  by  Naptdeon'a  wan  had  caused 
Bsnch  disoMitent,  whereas  now  there  wu  a  prospect  of  peace  md 
vest.  But  thcTotored  govemments  in  tbeirterTor  of  revoluti<Hi 
would  not  lealiae  that  the  late  rtgune  had  wafted  a  teeath  <rf 
aew  Ufe  over  the  oMiBtiy  and  left  IncffaceaMe  tiacea  ia  the  way 
of  impnnred  bn,  cflideiit  admlablTarhm,  piod  mada  and  the 
swK^ag  swsy  ofold  abuses;  wUIe  the  nev^XHa  Idea  of 
Italian  tunty,  stRngthmed  by  a  national  pride  revived  on  many 
a  stiickea  fidd  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  waa  a  force  to  be 
ledLMied  with.  The  cpprewjoa  and  foDies  t4  the  icstored 
pvcmneata  made  men  foi|et  the  evfb  of  Ftendi  rule  and 
remember  only  its  good  side.  The  masses  were  lUIl  more  or 
less  indiffeieiit,  biit  among  the  noUUty  and  the  educated  middle 
classes,  cot  oft  from  all  pait  in  free  political  life,  there 
devekped  either  the  virit  of  de^tsir  at  Italy'* 
moral  dcgndatioii,  ai  t^itimd  in  the  mftiop  of 
FomdIo  ud  Leopantt,  or  a  paadoa  of  hatred  and 
rcrolt,  which  foond  its  manifeststlon,  in  spite  of  severe  laws, 
in  the  deveiopmeBt  secret  societies.  The  most  important  of 
thoe  were  the  Caibonari  lodges,  wboae  objects  were  the  eqndsloa 
of  th£  ftw^fyif  tbe  ncUevemcnt  of  1*  i^fiMai  fnedom 
^  Caiaoiuua). 

Vhai  Ferdinand  retimed  to  Naples  in  1815  he  found  the 
kiB(d«a,aiid  eqiecially  the  array,  honeycombed  mth  Caihonar- 
ism,  to  which  many  noblemen  and  officers  were 
■filiated;  and  ■ntwuigt.  the  police  instituted  ptoscca- 

  tiom  and  ocgubed  the  cosnter^novement  of  tha 

CsUerai,  «4io  may  be  compered  to  tbe  "Black 
Bimditds  "  of  modem  Rns^  the  revolutionary  qurit  continued 
to  grow,  hot  it  wu  not  at  first  anti-dynaatic.  The  granting 
of  the  Spaobh  OMiBtitutioa  of  iSao  prmd  tbe  rignal  for  the 
bcgiantin  oC  the  Italiaa  fiberatkimst  movement;  a  military 
Buiiny  led  by  two  officers,  Silvati  and  Moreiii,  end  the  priest 
MimL-Kini  bn^  out  at  Montcfortc,  to  the  ay  of  "  God,  the 
Kjag,  and  the  Oastitutionr'  The  tioopt  sent  against  them 
commanded  by  Geaaal  Gn^ldmo  Ftpe,  himsdf  a  Carbooaro, 
hesitated  to  act,  and  the  iing,  finding  that  be  could  not  cDont 
OB  the  army,  granted  the  constitution  (July  13,  iSzo),  and 
ifipointed  his  son  Francis  regent.  The  events  tbst  fcdlowed 
sn  described  in  tbe  artideOD  the  history  of  Naples  (f.si).  Not 
only  did  the  GOfKtitutiaa,  winch  was  loodriled  00  tbe  impossible 
SpufiJi  amslitntion  d  181s,  piove  mnmkaUe,  but  tbe  powers 
e(  the  Grand  AUianoe,  whosemain  object  was  to  keep  the  peace 
of  Eoiope,  fdt  themselves  bound  to  hiterfeie  to  prevent  tlx  evil 
pfeccdeot  of  a  successfol  miiitary  revolution.  The  diplomatic 
<kn>u|iiems  that  led  to  the  Intervention  of  Austria  are  iketched 
dicwfaera  (see  Emon;  Hiilary);  fai  general  the  result  of  the 
dtSbcEBtiooa  of  the  congresses  (rf  Troj^paa  and  Lalbach  was  to 
wtsim,  not  tbe  general  right  of  istervaitKm  dahned  hi  tbe 
Tsappm  Protocol,  but  tbe  ipedal  right  of  Austria  to  safegoard 
hv  mtoeiU  la  Italy.  TIm  defeat  of  General  by  tlw 
Anttriaas  at  Kietl  (llaidi  7,  i8si)  and  the  re^stabllihment 
of  Kiag  Ferdinand's  autocratic  power  under  the  protection  of 
Aowian  bayonets  were  the  effective  assertion  of  tUs  principle. 

Ibe  sHvenent  In  N^es  had  beea  purely  local,  for  the 
KfepnKtaw  Carbonari  had  at  that  time  no  thought  save  of 
Hqila;  it  mn,  moreover,  a  movement  of  thendddle 
^aSZ  and  upper  duaes  in  i^ich  the  masKS  took  tittle 
fMtawai  interest.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Rietl  a 
Caibonaiist  mutiny  briAe  out  in  Piedmont  indcpend- 
eady  of  evenU  in  the  sooth.  Both  Kfaig  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
hb  bnthcr  Charles  Felix  bad  no  sons,  and  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  was  Prince  Charies  Albert,  of  the  Carignano 
bcaadi  of  tbe  bouse  of  Savoy.  Charles  Albert  fdt  a  certahi 
iotemt  in  Liberal  ideas  and  was  always  surrounded  hy  young 
nobles  flf  CatlMnarist  and  aati-Austiian  tcndendea,  and  waa 
theiclanngBnledwitbsiiS(dcionbyhisroydreIativea.  lletter^ 


nich,  too,  had  an  instinctive  dliUke  for  bim,  and  proposed  to 
exdude  him  from  the  successiOD  by  marrying  one  ^  the  king's 
daughters  to  Fnncia  of  Modena,  and  getting  the  Salic  law 
abolished  so  that  tbe  succession  would  pass  to  the  duke  and 
Austria  would  thus  dominate  FiedmonL  The  I.U>erat  movement 
had  gained  ground  in  IHedmont  as  in  Na^es  among  tbe  yonnger 
nobles  and  ofboers,  and  the  events  of  ^iain  and  southern  Italy 
aroused  much  ezcUement  In  March  iSit,  Count  Santone  ^ 
Santaioaa  and  other  cons[^tors  informed  Charles  Albert  t4  a 
constitutional  and  anti-Austrian  plot,  and  asked  for  his  help. 
After  a  momentary  besitatimi  he  informed  tbe  king;  but  at 
his  request  no  arrests  were  made,  and  no  precautions  were 
taken.  On  the  roth  of  March  the  garrison  of  Alessandria 
mutinied,  and  ita  eiam[^  waa  followed  on  the  rath  by  that 
(rf  Turin,  where  the  Spanith  constitution  was  demanded,  and 
the  black,  red  and  bhie  flag  of  tbe  Carbonad  paraded  tbe  streets. 
The  next  d^y  tbe  Ung  abdicated  after  appointing  Charles  Albert 
regent.  The  latter  immediatdy  proclaimed  the  constitution, 
but  tbe  new  king,  Charies  Felix,  who  was  at  Modena  at  the  time, 
repudiated  tbe  regent's  acts  and  exiled  him  to  Tuscany;  and, 
wfth  Idi  contentf  an  Austrian  army  invaded  Piedmont  and 
cmabed  tbe  coiutitaUoniBttB  at  Nowa.  Haay  of  the  con- 
spiralors  were  condemned  to  death,  but  all  succeeded  in  escaping, 
Charles  Felix  wss  most  indignant  with  tbe  ex-regent,  but  be 
reseated,  as  aa  unwanaatable  interference,  Austria's  attempt 
to  have  him  r^t«^^  Item  tbe  noeession  at  the  oongrcsa  of 
Verona  (iSta).  Charies  Albert's  lomewiiat  equivocal  conduct 
also  rotued  the  hatred  of  the  liberals,  and  for  a  kwg  time  the 
eteeralo  Cariptono  waa  regarded,  most  unjoitty,  aa  a  traitor 
even  by  many  who  were  not  republicans. 

Caibonailam  bod  been  latndnced  into  Lombaidy  by  two 
Sonagnds,  Count  Laclerdi  and  Fietro  Maroncdli,  but  the 


leader  of  the  movement  was  Count  F.  Confdotderi, 
who  waa  in  favour  of  an  Italian  federation  composed  ^^^^ 
<rf  nwthem  Italy  under  the  house  of  Savoy,  central  Ss^. 
Italy  under  the  pope,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nqdes. 
There  had  been  some  mild  plotting  against  Amtrla  in  Milan, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  oo-operate  with  the  Kedmontcse 
movement  of  iSii;  already  In  iSao  Maroncelli  and  the  poet 
Silvio  Pellico  bad  been  arrested  aa  Carbonari,  and  after  tbe 
movement  in  Piedmont  more  arrests  were  made.  Tbe  mission 
of  Gaetano  Castlglla  ud  Harqvds  Giorgio  FaBavtdni  to  Turin, 
where  they  had  hitervicwed  Oiarles  Albert,  although  without 
any  definite  result — for  Confalonieri  had  warried  the  prince  that 
Lombard  was  sot  ready  to  rise— was  acddentalty  discowed, 
and  Confalonieri  was  Umself  amated.  The  plot  would  never 
have  been  a  menace  to  Austria  but  for  her  treatment  (tf  the 
conspirators.  Pellico  and  Maroncelli  were  immured  in  the 
Spidberg;  Confdanieri  and  two  dozen  others  were  condemned 
to  tfaath,  their  sentenceibdng,  however,  commuted  to  imprisoii- 
meat  In  that  same  tefrlUefbrtrcM.  Tbe  heroism  of  the  prinaen, 
and  Slvio  Pdllco's  account  of  his  Im[nisonnient  (Le  mie  Pri^fi , 
did  much  to  enlist  the  empathy  of  Europe  for  the  Italian  cause. 

During  the  next  few  years  order  reigned  in  Italy,  save  for  a 
few  unimportant  outbreaks  In  tbe  ripal  States;  there  was, 
however,  perpetod  discontent  and  agitation,  especially  j^p^ 
la  Koouiipia,  where  ndagovemment  was  extreme,  mm 
Under  Pius  VIL  and  his  minister  Cardiod  Consdvi 
oppression  had  not  been  very  severe,  and  Mettemich's  proposd 
to  'VfH't''  a  central  inquisitorid  tribund  for  politicd  offences 
tbrouiJxmt  Italy  bad  boen  rejected  by  tbe  papd  government. 
But  on  tlw  death  of  Plus  In  i8a3,  bis  succenor  Leo  XII.  (Cardind 
Goiga)  proved  a  ferocious  reactionary  under  whom 
barbarous  laws  were  enacted  and  torture  frequently  applied. 
The  secret  societies,  such  as  the  Carbonari,  the  Adelfi  and  the 
Beras^ieri  d'Ameiica,  which  flourished  In  Romagna,  replied 
to  these  persecutions  by  aaiasstnating  the  more  bnitd  officials 
ans  q>ies.  Tbe  events  of  iSio-iSai  increased  the  aptation  in 
Romagna,  and  in  1835  large  numbers  of  persons  were  condemned 
to  death,  imprisonment  or  exile.  The  society  of  the  Saafedisti, 
formed  of  thedrep  of  the  populace,  whoae  object  waa  to  murder 
every  liberal,  waa  opedy  prelected  and  otcpuragcd.  died 
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In  iSao,  and  the  mild,  religiou)  Plui  Vm.  (Cardinal  CutlglionO 
onl/ rdgned  uDtiliSjo,  when  GregoTy  XVI.  (CudinalC^jpeUari) 
elected  throufh  Austiun  influeace,  ad  proved  another 
tdante.  The  July  icvotution  ia  Paris  and  the  dedara- 
tuHi  of  the  new  kinf,  Louis  Philippe,  that  France,  as 
MM,  i  liberal  monarchy,  would  not  only  not  intervene 
Id  the  internal  affairs  of  otlier  countries,  but  would 
not  permit  other  powers  to  do  so,  aroused  great  hopes  among  the 
oppressed  peoples,  and  was  the  immediate  caosc  of  a  revolution 
in  Romagna  and  the  Marches.  In  February  iSji  these  provincea 
rose,  raised  the  red,  white  and  green  triojor  (which  henceforth 
took  the  (dace  of  the  Caibonarist  colours  as  tbe  Italian  flag), 
and  shook  off  the  papal  yoke  with  surprising  ease.*  At  Parma 
too  there  was  an  outbreak  and  a  demand  for  the  constitution; 
Marie  Louise  could  not  grant  it  because  of  her  engagements 
with  Austria,  and,  therefore,  abandoned  ber  dominions.  In 
Modena  Duke  Frands,  ambitious  of  enlarging  his  tenitories, 
coquetted  with  the  Carbonari  of  Paris,  and  opened  bdirect 
negotiations  with  Menotti,  the  revolutionary  leader  in  bis  state, 
bdieving  that  he  might  assist  him  in  his  plans.  Henotti,  for 
his  part,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  united  Itdian  state  under  the 
duke.  A  rising  was  organized  for  February  i8ji;  but  Francis 
got  wind  of  it,  aitd,  repenting  of  bis  dangerous  dallying  with 
revolution,  arrested  Henotti  and  Bed  to  Austrian  territory  with 
his  prisoner.  In  his  sbsoice  the  insurrection  took  place,  and 
Bisgio  Nardl,  having  been  elected  dictator,  proclaimed  that 
"  Italy  is  one;  tbe  Italian  nation  one  sole  nation."  But  the 
French  king  soon  abandoned  his  principle  of  non-interveotioa 
on  whidi  the  Italian  rcvolutiiHiists  had  built  thdr  hapt*;  the 
Austiians  IntervcDed  unhindered;  the  dd  govemiBenu  were 
re-established  in  Parma,  Modeaa  and  Romagna;  and  Menotti 
and  miny  other  patriots  were  hanged.  The  Auatriani  evacuated 
RomagDS  in  July,  but  another  insurrection  having  broken  out 
Immediately  afterwards  which  the  papal  troops  were  unable 
to  quell,  they  returned.  This  second  intervention  gave  umbrage 
to  France,  who  by  way  of  a  counterpoise  sent  a  force  to  occupy 
Anama.  These  two  foreign  occt^tions,  which  were  almost 
as  displeasing  to  the  pope  as  to  the  Liberals,  lasted  until  iSjS. 
The  powers.  Immediately  after  the  revolt,  presented  a  memor- 
andom  to  Gregory  tccommending  certain  moderate  reforms, 
but  no  attenticm  was  paid  to  it.  These  various  movements 
proved  in  the  first  place  that  the  masses  were  by  no  means  ripe 
for  revolution,  and  that  tbe  idea  of  unity,  although  now  advocated 
by  a  few  revolutionary  leaders,  was  far  from  being  geiKrally 
accepted  even  by  the  Liberals;  and,  secondly,  that,  lo  spite  oif 
the  indifioence  qf  the  maiMS,  tbe  despotic  govenunents  were 
unable  to  bold  their  own  without  this  asshtaaoii  of  foielin 
bayooets. 

On  tbe  37th  <rf  April  1831,  Chafes  Albert  succeeded  Charics 
Fdhi  OD  the  throne  of  Piedmont.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received 
MwnM  ^  letter  from  an  unknown  person.  In  which  he  was 
m4  exhorted  with  fieiy  eloquence  to  [^ace  hiinseU  at  the 
"lje*V  head  of  the  movement  for  liberating  and  uniting 
*'*'*"  Italy  and  expelling  tbe  foreigner,  and  told  that  he 
was  free  to  choose  whether  he  would  be  "  the  first  of  men  or  the 
last  of  Italian  tyrants."  The  author  was  Giuseppe  Mazdni, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years,  who,  though  in  theory  a 
republican,  was  ready  to  accept  the  leadership  of  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  if  he  would  guide  the  nation  to  freedom. 
The  only  result  of  his  letter,  however,  was  that  he  was  forbidden 
to  re-enter  Sardloiaa  territory.  Maisini,  who  had  learned  to 
distrust  Carbonarism  owing  to  Its  lack  of  a  guiding  principle 
and  its  absurd  paraphernalia  of  ritual  and  mystery,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  more  serious  political  association  for  tbe  emancipa- 
tion of  his  country  not  only  from  foreign  and  domestic  de^Mtism 
but  from  rutional  faults  of  character;  and  this  idea  he  had 
materialized  in  the  organiiatlon  of  a  society  called  the  Giotane 
Italia  (Young  Italy)  among  the  Italian  refugees  at  Marseilles. 
After  die  events  of  1831  he  dcdsred  that  thejlbentka  of  luty 
could  only  be  achieved  through  nol^,  and  his  great  merit 

*Mmoag  the  lasaigsBta  of  RooMgna  was  Lonis  Nq»leoa.  after- 
vards  empeict  ol  tba  French. 


in  having  Inspired  a  laige  number  of  Italiatu  with  that  idea  at 
a  time  whenprovinda)  jealousies  and  tbe  difficulty  of  communica- 
tions maintained  separatist  feelings.  Young  Italy  spread  to 
all  .centres  of  Italian  exiles,  and  by  means  of  literature  carried 
on  an  active  pnq>aganda  in  Italy  Itself,  where  the  party  came 
to  be  called  "  Ghibellini,"  as  though  reviving  the  traditions 
of  medieval  anti-Papalism.  Though  eventually  this  activity 
of  the  Giovane  Italia  supplanted  that  of  the  older  societies, 
in  pcBctlce  it  met  with  no  better  success;  the  two  attempu 
to  invade  Savoy  In  the  hapt  of  seducing  the  army  from  iu 
allegiance  failed  miserably,  and  only  resulted  in  a  series  of 
barbarous  sentences  of  death  and  Imprisonment  which  made 
most  Liberals  deqiair  of  Charles  Albert,  while  they  called  down 
much  criticism  on  Maxaini  as  the  organizer  of  raids  in  which 
he  himself  took  no  part.  He  was  now  forced  to  leave  France, 
but  continued  his  woi^  of  aviation  from  LondMi.  The  disorders 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1837  had  no  connexion  with  Mazzini, 
but  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  brothers  Bandiera,  who  in  1S44 
landed  os  the  Calaluiaa  coast,  was  the  work  of  tbe  Giovane 
Italia.  The  rebds  were  captured  and  shot,  but  the  significance 
of  the  attempt  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  north  Italians  (the  Bandieras  were  Venetians  and  officers 
In  the  Austrian  navy)  had  tried  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
In  the  sooth. 

Rraiagnft  had  continued  a  prey  to  anarchy  ever  since  iSji; 
the  government  organized  armed  bands  calUd  the  Centurionl 
(descended  from  the  earlier  Sanfedisti),  to  terrorize  the  Liberals, 
while  the  secret  societies  continued  their  "  propaganda  by 
deeds,"  It  ia  noteworthy  that  Romagna  was  the  only  part  of 
Italy  where  the  revolutionary  movement  was  accompanied  by 
murder.  In  1845  several  outbreaks  occurred,  and  a  band  led  by 
Pietro  Renzi  captured  Rimini,  whence  a  proclamation  drawn  up 
by  L.  C.  Farini  was  issued  demanding  the  reforms  advocated  by 
thepowers'memorandumof  1831.  But  the  movement  collapsed 
without  result,  and  the  leaders  fled  to  Tuscanv. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Mazzinian  propaganda  in  favour  of  a  united 
Italian  republic,  which  cianifntcd  itKif  in  tecret  socictiH,  plots  and 
insurrection*,  there  w««  another  Liberal  movenicnt  bated 
oatbeeducatxmofopioionandonenniomicdevek^Miient. 
In  nedBMnt,  in  spite  of  the  government'*  reactionary  "l*^.  - 
method*,  a  large  part  of  the  population  were  genuinely 
attached  to  the  Savoy  dynasty,  and  the  idea  of  a  regenera-  ^J^^^ 
tion  of  Italy  under  it*  au^Mce*  began  to  cain  ground. 
Some  writer*  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  buiTdiiw  railways,  devdo|>- 
ing  agriculture  and  encouraging  industrica,  before  retorting  to 
revolution:  wUle  othen,  like  tneTuKan  Gino  Capponi,  inifMTcd  by 
tbe  enm[»e  of  England  and  France,  wished  to  make  the  people  fit 
for  freedom  by  means  of  improved  (chooli,  books  and  periodicals. 
Vinccnao  Giobetti  (o.v.)  publiahcd  In  1843  hi*  famous  trcatiic  Dei 
primalo  Moral*  «  cmU  at^i  llaiiani,  a  worlc,  irtiicb,  in  striking  con- 
tnut  to  tbe  prevailing  pesHmism  of  tbe  day,  extolkd  llie  put  areat- 
nets  and  achievementt  of  the  Italian  peopk  and  thrir  present  virtues. 
His  poliUcal  ideal  was  a  federation  ol  all  die  luliaa  states  under  the 
pfMdency  of  the  pope,  00  a  bads  of  Catholiclim,  but  whbout  a 
coiutitutum.  In  uute  of  all  its  lasccuradca  and  csaggctatkns  the 
book  served  a  useful  purpose  In  reviving  the  self-respect  of  a  de- 
spondent people.  Another  work  of  a  ^ilar  kind  was  It  Sftranu 
^Italia  (1844)  by  the  I^niontoe  Count  Cesaic  Balbo  (g.vX  Like 
Gioberti  he  advocated  a  rederatmo  ol  Italian  Kate*,  but  be  declared 
that  befwe  this  could  be  achieved  Au*tria  mu*t  be  expelled  from 
Italy  and  coropeniation  found  for  her  in  (he  Near  East  bv  makii^ 
her  a  lianubian  power — a  curiou*  forecast  that  Italv**  uberation 
would  begin  with  an  eastern  war.  He  extolled  Cnarle*  Albnt 
snd  appealed  to  hi*  patriotism;  he  bdieved  that  the  church  was 
necessary  and  tbe  tecret  societies  harmful;  representative  govem- 
inent  was  undesirable,  but  be  advocated  a  consultative  asaembly. 
Above  all  Italian  character  roust  be  reformed  and  the  nation  edu- 
cated. A  third  important  publication  was  Masamo  d'AscKUo'a 
Ditfi  HWan  tofi  di  S/mapta,  in  which  the  author,  another  Picd- 
inootete  nobleman,  exposed  papal  misgovernmcnt  while  condemning 
the  secret  todetie*  and  advocating  open  resistance  and  protest.  He 
upheld  the  papacy  in  principle,  regarded  Austria  as  the  great  enemy 
ol  Italian  regeneration,  and  belie^^  that  the  means  o!  expelling  bn- 
were  only  to  be  found  in  Redmont. 

Besides  the  revtdutionitt*  and  republican*  wbo  prtHnoted  con- 
spiracy nnd  insurrection  whenever  possible,  and  tbe  moderate*  ov 

Neo-Cuelph*."  as  Gioberti'*  follower*  Were  called,  we  _ 
must  mention  the  Italian  exile*  who  were  learning  the  art 
of  war  In  foreign  countries— in  Spain,  in  Greece,  in 
PahndilnSoutb  America— and  those  other  exiles  who,  in 
Paris  or  Loodoa,  eked  out  a  bare  subsistence  by  teaching  Italian  or 
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by  their  pea.  ftiid  hid  the  foundatioiu  of  that  km  of  Italy  which, 
rapccially  ia  EobUikI,  eventually  browht  the  wciRht  ot  diplonucy 
into  the  scales  (or  luUan  freedoni.  AH  these  force*  were  equally 
■ecevafy — the  rev<dutiaiustB  to  keep  up  sgtution  and  make  Kovera- 
nent  by  bayonets  impootble;  the  moderatea  to  curb  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  Kvtdutioimt*  and  to  present  a  acheme  of  ■odety  that 
Wis  ocither  reactionary  nor  anaichical;  the  volunteer!  abroad  to 


Italian  princca.  the  dramatist  G.  El.  KlccoUni  Uaited  tyranny  in  hit 
tn^fUea.  the  oovelUt  Guenazii  re-evobed  the  memone*  of  the  b«t 
MruggW  for  Flormtine  freedom  in  L'Ai$edi«  ii  Firentt.und  Verdi'a 
opens  bristled  with  pditical  dmMe  tnlatdw  which  escaped  the  cnuor 
btt  weie  underatooa  and  applauded  by  the  audinice. 

On  the  death  of  Pope  CregoTy  XVI.  in  1846  Austria  hoped  to 
lecBre  the  election  of  another  lealot;  but  the  Italian  cardinals, 
.  iriw  did  not  want  an  AuatnpUl,  finiahed  the  conclave 
f^ix.  before  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Gaysrtlck,  Austria's 
iDOUth[Mcce,  and  in  June  elected  Giovanni  Maria 
>Ustaj  Ferretti  as  Pius  IX.  The  new  pope,  who  while  bishop 
of  Imoie  bad  evinced  a  certain  interest  in  liberalism,  was 
a  kindly  man,  of  Inferior  iatelUgence,  who  thought  that 
aD  difficnltie*  could  be  settled  with  a  little  good-v^,  some 
lefonns  and  a  political  amnesty.  The  amnesty  which  he 
granted  was  the  bc^nning  of  the  immense  if  short-lived  pt^ularity 
which  he  was  to  enjoy.  But  he  did  not  move  so  fast  in  the  path 
ti  rcfortn  as  was  eipe(Aed,and  a^tation  condnued  thnni^iout 
the  papal  states.*  In  1847  some  administrative  reforms  were 
e&acied,  the  laity  were  admitted  to  certain  ot!iccs,  railways  were 
talked  about,  uid  political  newspapers  permitted.  In  April 
Pius  created  a  Cmuidta,  m  consultative  assembly,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  council  <rf  ministers  and  a  mnnldpallty  for  Rone. 
Here  be  would  williiqly  have  3t<H>ped,  but  he  soon  reaped  thMt 
he  had  hardly  begun.  Every  fresh  reform  edict  was  greeted  with 
decnoast rations  of  enthuuasm,  but  the  ominous  ci>-  "  Viva  Pio 
Kono  sotol"  itfgnificd  dissatisfaction  with  the  whtde  system  of 
(ovemmciit.  A  Uy  mii^Btiy  was  now  denMuded,  n  constitution, 
and  an  Italiaa  federation  (w  war  agunat  Austria.  Rumontsofa 
fcactioBBiy  plot  by  Austria  and  the  JennU  against  Kua,  Induced 
him  to  create  a  natunal  guard  and  to  appoint  r^wHMi  Ferretti 
as  secretary  of  stale. 

Events  in  Rome  produced  widespread  odtement  througbout 
Europe.  Mecteniich  had  declared  that  the  one  thing  wUch  had 
Dot  entered  into  hii  calculations  was  a  Liberal  pope,  o^y  that  was 
an  impossibility;  still  he  was  much  disturbed  by  Pius's  attitude, 
and  tried  to  stem  the  revolutionary  tide  by  frightening  the 
princes.  Seiang  the  agitation  in  Romagna  as  a  pretext,  be  had 
the  town  of  Fertara  occi^>ied  by  Austrian  troops,  which  provoked 
the  indignation  not  only  of  the  Uberob  but  also  of  the  pc^,  for 
according  to  the  treaties  Austria  had  the  right  of  occupying  the 
citadel  alone.  There  was  great  resentment  throu^ut  Italy,and 
in  uswct  to  the  pt^e's  request  Charles  Albert  declared  that  be 
was  with  him  in  evttything,  while  from  South  America  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi  wrote  to  offer  his  services  to  His  Htdiness.  Charles 
Albert,  although  maintaining  his  reactionary  policy,  had  Intio- 
djced  administrative  reforms,  built  lailways,  teor^nized  the 
army  and  developed  iba  resources  of  the  countty.  He  had  little 
J)  in  pithy  with  libenUsm  and  abhmed  revolution,  but  his 
Litred  of  Austria  and  his  resentment  at  the  galling  tutelage  to 
wiikh  she  subjected  him  had  gained  strength  year  by  year. 
ReSgion  was  still  his  dominant  passion,  and  when  a  pope  in 
Ubenl  guise  ^ipcared  on  the  scene  and  was  bulUcd  1^  Austria, 
Us  two  atroogest  feelings— piety  and  hatred  of  Austria— ceased 
to  be  incompatible.  In  1847  Lord  Minto  visited  the 
It^ian  courts  to  try  to  induce  the  recalcitrant  despots 
to  mend  thdr  waya,  so  as  to  avoid  revdution  and  war, 
the  latter  being  En^and'a  espedal  aniiely;  this 
altliou^  not  destined  to  produce  much  effect,  aroused 
cstn«a«ant  hopes  among  the  Liberals.  Charles  Louis,  the  opera- 


■  In  Rome  itadf  a  ccftain  Angelo  Braoetd,  known  as  Oeemacehla, 
a  fdnge  mercliant  of  lowly  Iwth  and  a  Carbooaio,  cxen»ed  great 
iafceaca  over  the  ssamcs  and  kept  the  peace  where  the  anthoritici 
(wdd  haw  faflKL 


booSe  dnke  o(  Liam,  iriM  bntl  coquetted  with  libenBrai  h  tho 
past,  now  refused  to  make  any  concesrions  to  hb  subjects,  and  in 
1847  sold  his  duchy  to  Leopold  II.  (rf  Tuscany  (the  successor  ol 
Ferdinand  III.  since  1814)  to  whom  it  would  have  reverted  in  any 
case  at  the  death  of  the  duchess  <4  Panns.  At  the  tame  time 
Leopold  ceded  Lanigjana  to  Parma  and  Hodena  In  equal  parts, 
an  arrangement  which  provoked  the  Indignation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  distria  (especially  of  those  destined  to  be  ruled 
by  Frauds  V.  of  Modena,  who  had  succeeded  to  Francis  IV.  in 
i846),audled  todisttirbancesatFivizano.  InSq>temberi847i 
Leopold  gave  way  to  Ibepopulart^tationlw  anatioiialgiiud, 
in  qriuof  Hettemich's  threats,  and  allowed  greater  freedom  ol 
the  press;  every  concession  made  by  the  pope  was  followed  by 
demands  for  a  similar  measure  in  Tuscany. 

Ferdinand  I.  o(  the  Two  Sicilies  had  died  in  1835,  and  was 
succeeded  by  F^sncisL  At  the  tatter's  death  in  1830  Ferdinand 
II.  succeeded,  and  althon^  at  first  he  gave  promise  of  proving  a 
wiser  rukr,  he  soon  reverted  to  the  traditional  Bourbon  methods. 
An  ignorant  bigot,  he  concentrated  the  whtde  of  the  execuUva 
into  bis  own  hands,  was  aunouaded  by  priesu  and  maakt,  and 
served  1^  an  army  at  ipkt.  In  1847  there  were  u^portant 
disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  there  was  no 
anti-dynastlc  outbreak,  the  jealousy  between  Naples  and  Sicily 
largely  contributing  to  the  weakness  of  the  movement.  On  the 
izth  of  January,  Itowever,  a  levtriution,  the  first  of  the  many 
throughout  Eun^  that  was  to  mske  the  year  1S48  memoraUe, 
broke  out  at  Falomo  urtder  the  leadership  of  Ruggieio  Settimo. 
The  Neapolitan  army  sent  to  crush  the  ridng  was  at  first  un< 
successful,  and  the  insurgents  demanded  the  constitution  of  tSis 
or  complete  independence.  Disturbances  occurred  at  Naples 
also,  and  the  king,  who  could  not  obtain  Austrian  hdp,  as  the 
pcq>e  lefosed  to  allow  Austrian  troops  to  pass  throng  his 
dominions,  on  the  advice  of  his  prime  mlidster,  the  duke  t£_ 
Serraci^rida,  granted  a  constitution,  freedom  of  the  picas,  the 
national  guard,  &c  (January  98). 

The  news  Enm  Naples  atteogtbened  the  demand  for  a  con- 
stitution in  Piedmont.  Count  CamQlo  Cavour,  then  editor  of  a 
new  and  Influential  paper  called  //  Riiorgimemo,  had 
advocated  It  strongly,  and  monster  demonstrations  ^Mw^af 
were  held  every  day.  The  king  disliked  the  idea,  but  mm. 
great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him,  and 
finally,  on  the  4th  of  March  1848.  he  granted  the  charter  lAlch 
was  destined  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  future  Italian  kingdom. 
It  provided  for  a  nominated  senate  and  an  elective  chamber  ct 
deputies,  the  kmg  retaining  tlw  right  of  veto;  the  press  censor- 
■hip  was  abolished,  and  irMdom  of  meeting,  4k  the  picaa  ud  of 
q)nch  were  guaranteed.  Balbo  was  called  upon  to  form  the  first 
constitutionid  ministry.  Three  days  later  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  promised  similar  liberties,  and  a  charter,  prepared  by  a 
commi^lon  which  induded  Gino  Capponi  and  Bettiiu  RicaaoU, 
was  promulgated  <m  the  17th. 

In  the  Austrian  provinces  the' situation  seemed  cabner,  and 
the  government  rejected  the  moderate  proposals  of  Danide 
Manin  and  N.  Tonunaseo.  A  demonstration  in  favour  of  Pius  IX. 
on  tlie  3rd  of  Jaiuiary  at  Milan  was  divetsed  with  unnecessary 
severity,  and  martial  law  was  ptoclaimed  the  bdlowing  month. 
The  revoltitfcm  which  broke  out  on  the  8th  of  March  in  Vienna 
itself  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  Mcttemich  (see  Austkia- 
Hdkcakv:  Hutory),  led  to  the  granting  of  feeUe  concessions 
to  Lom hardy  and  Venctia,  which  were  announced  in  Milan  on 
the  18th.  But  it  was  too  ku;  and  in  ^te  of  the  exhntatlons 
of  the  mayor,  Gabcio  Casatl^  and  ei  the  republican  C.  Cattaneo, 
who  believed  that  a  rising  against  15,000  Austrian  soldiers  under 
Field-Marshal  Radetzky  was  madneis,  the  famous  Five  Days' 
revolution  began.  It  was  a  popular  outburst  ol  pent-iq>  hate, 
uo|N«pared  1^  leaders,  although  leaders  such  as  Luciano  Hanam 
soon  arose.  Radetzky  occupied  the  dtadd  aiul  other  points  of 
vantage;  but  in  the  night  barricades  sprang  up  by  the  hundred 
and  were  manned  by  dtizens  of  all  dasses,  armed  with  every 
kind  of  weapoiL  The  desperate  stru^e  lasted  until  the  sand, 
when  the  Anstrians,  having  lost  5000  killed  and  wounded,  wero 
forced  to  wocaate  the  d^.  Therest  of  Lupbudy  andVcnctis 
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DOW  flew  to  WBU,  and  tbe  Anitriu  garriaoiii,  eicept  En  tlie 
Qiudrilateral  (Vcrou,  Peschien,  Mantua  and  Legnano)  were 
expelled.  In  Venice  the  people,  under  the  kadenhip  of  Maain, 
rose  in  anns  and  forced  the  military  and  dvil  govemon  (Counts 
Zichy  and  Palfiy)  to  sign  a  capitulation  on  the  3ind  of  March, 
after  which  the  republic  waa  proclaimed.  At  Milan,  where  there 
was  a  division  of  opinion  between  the  monarchists  under  Casati 
and  the  republicans  under  Cattaneo,  a  provisional  adminiitration 
was  formed  and  the  question  of  the  form  of  government  pos^toned 
for  the  moment.  The  duke  of  Modena  'and  Charles  Louis  of 
Puma.  (Haiie  Louise  was  now  dead)  abandoned  thdr  capitals; 
is  both  cities  provi^onal  govemmcnU  were  set  up  which  sub- 
sequently prodaimed  annexation  to  Piedmont.  In  Rome  the 
pope  gave  way  to  popular  clamour,  granting  one  concession  after 
another,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  he  publicly  called  down 
God's  blessing  on  Italy — that  Italy  hated  by  the  Auslrians, 
whose  name  it  had  hitherto  been  a  crime  to  mention.  On  the 
loth  of  March  he  appointed  a  new  ministry,  under  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  which  Indtided  several  Liberal  laymen,  such  as  Marco 
Minghetti,  G.  Pasolini,  L.  C.  Farini  and  Count  G.  RecchL  On 
the  nth  a  constitution  drawn  up  by  a  oommfssion  of  cardinals, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  ministry,  was  promulgated,  a 
constitution  which  attempted  the  impossiUe  task  (rf  reconciling 
the  pope's  temporal  power  with  free  histitutions.  In  the  mean- 
while preparations  for  war  against  Austria  were  being  carried  on 
with  Pius's  sanction. 

There  were  now  three  main  political  tcndendes,  viz.  the  union 
of  north  Italy  under  Charles  Albert  and  an  alUance  with  the 
pope  and  Naples,  a  federation  of  the  different  states  under  their 
present  rulers,  and  a  united  republic  of  all  Italy.  AU  parties, 
however,  were  agreed  in  favour  of  war  against  Austria,  for  which 
the  peopks  forced  their  unwilling  rulers  to  prepare.  But  the 
<mly  state  capable  of  taking  the  initiative  was  Piedmont,  and  the 
king  still  hesitated.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  Five  Days  of 
UiUn,  which  produced  the  wildest  cxdtcment  in  Turin;  unless 
fMM>  amy  were  sent  to  assist  the  struggUng  Lomlyrds 
•rjU(r  atoncethedsmaaty  was  in  jeopardy.  Cavour's  stirring 
MfiMt  aftides  fnthe  Xuprp'Hwntohastened  the  king's  decision, 
and  on  the  33rd  of  March  he  declared  war  (see  for  the 
military  events  Italux  Waks,  i84S~7o}.  But  much  predous 
time  had  beea  lost,  and  eves  then  the  army  was  not  ready. 
Charica  Albert  coald  dl^wse  of  90,000  men,  Induding  some 
30,000  from  central  Italy,  but  he  took  the  field  with  only  half 
his  force.  He  mi^t  yet  have  cut  off  Radetxky  on  his  retreat, 
or  captured  Mantua,  whldi  was  only  held  by  300  nieiL  But  his 
ddays  lost  him  both  chances  and  enabled  Kadetiky  to  receive 
Frinfmcements  from  Austria.  TlK  pope,  vnaUe  to  mttl  the 
popular  demand  for  war,  allowed  his  army  to  depart  (March  13) 
under  the  commind  of  General  Durando,  with  instructions  to 
act  in  concert  with  Chades  Albert,  and  be  correqmnded  with  the 
grand-dnke  of  Ttucany  and  the  king  of  Naples  with  a  view  to  a 
military  alliance.  But  at  the  sanie  time,  fearing  a  sdilsn  In  the 
churdi  AmM  he  attack  Catholic  Austria,  he  forbade  his  troops 
to  do  more  than  defend  the  frontier,  and  in  his  Encyclical  of  the 
39th  of  April  stated  that,  as  head  of  the  church,  he  could  not 
declare  war,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  piemnt  his  subjects  from 
foBowing  the  example  of  other  Itallus.  He  then  requested 
Charles  Albert  to  take  the  papal  troops  under  his  command,  and 
also  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  asking  him  voluntarily 
to  relinquish  Lmnbardy  and  Venetia.  Tuscany  and  Naples  had 
boUi  jeiati  the  Italian  league;  a  Tuscan  army  started  for 
Lombardy  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  17,000  NeapoUtans  com- 
manded by  Pepe  (who  had  returned  after  38  years  of  exile) 
went  to  ts^t  Durando  in  intercepting  the  Austrian  reiafom- 
ments  under  Nugent.  The  Piedmonteae  defeated  the  enemy 
at  Astrengo  (A{nil  30),  but  did  not  profit  by  the  victory. 
The  Neapditans  reached  Bologna  on  the  1 7th  of  May,  but  in 
the  meantime  a  di^te  had  broken  out  at  Naples  between  the 
king  and  pariiament  as  to  the  nature  of  the  royal  oath;  a  cry  of 
treason  was  raised  by  a  group  of  factious  jnmngsteis,  barricades 
were  erected  and  street  fighting  ensued  (May  15).  On  the 
t7th  Ferdinand  dissolved  pariiament  and  leaJkd  the  anny. 


On  recdving  the  Older  to  return,  Pepe,  after  heutating  for  some 
time  betweenhboatfa  to  the  king  and  his  desire  to  fight  for  Italy, 
finally  reigned  his  oommis^on  and  crossed  the  Po  with  a  few 
thouund  men,  the  rest  of  his  force  returning  south.  The  effects 
of  this  were  soon  fdt.  Aforceof  Tuscan  volunteers  was  attacked 
by  a  superior  body  of  Austriaos  at  Curtatone  and  Hontanaro 
and  defeated  after  a  gallant  raistartce  on  the  a7th  of  May; 
Charles  Albert,  after  wasting  precious  time  round  Peschiera, 
which  capitulated  on  the  30th  of  May,  defeated  Radetxky  at 
Goito.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the  Neapolitans  left  Durando 
too  weak  to  Intercept  Nugent  and  his  30,000  Duns  and  the 
latter,  although  harassed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Venetia  and 
repulsed  at  Vicenza,  succeeded  In  Joining  Radetsky,  who  waa 
soon  further  rdnforced  from  TiroL  The  whde  Austrian  army 
now  turned  on  Vicenza,  idiich  after  a  brave  resistance  sur- 
rendered on  the  loth  of  June.  All  Venetia  except  the  capital 
was  thus  once  more  occupied  by  the  Austiians.  On  the  33rd, 
34th  and  3Sth  of  July  (first  battle  of  Custozza)  the  Piedmontese 
were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire  on  Milan  with  Radetzky's 
superior  force  in  pursuit.  The  king  was  the  object  of  a  hostile 
demonstration  In  Milan,  and  although  he  was  ready  to  defend 
the  dty  to  the  last,  the  town  council  negotiated  a  capitulation 
with  Radetaky.  The  mob,  t^ed  on  by  the  republicans,  attacked 
the  p^ace  where  the  king  was  lodged,  and  he  eso^ied  with 
difficulty,  returning  to  Piedmont  with  the  remnanta  of  iiis  army. 
On  the  6th  of  August  Radetaky  iMOtend  Milan,  and  three 
days  later  an  am^ce  was  conduded  between  Austria  and 
Piedmont,  the  latter  agreeing  to  evacuate  Lombardy  and 
Venetia.  The  offer  of  French  assistance,  made  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  republic  in  the  spring  of  1S48,  had  been  rejected 
mainly  because  France,  fearing  that  the  creation  of  a  strong 
Italian  state  would  be  a  danger  to  her,  would  have  demanded 
the  ces^n  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  which  the  king  refused  to 
consider. 

Meanwhile,  the  republic  had  been  prodaimed  In  Venia; 
but  on  the  7th  <rf  Jvty  the  assembly  declared  in  favour  ol  fusiMi 
with  Piedmont,  and  Manin,  wbo  had  been  elected 
president,  resigned  his  powers  to  the  royal  com- 
missioners.     Soon   after  Custozza,  however,  the  nata. 
Austriaas  blockaded  the  dty  on  the  land  side.  la 
Rome  the  pope's  authority  weakened  day  by  day,  and  disorder 
increased.  The  Austrian  attempt  to  occupy  Bcjogna  was  re- 
pulsed by  thedtizens,  but  unfortunately  thissuccesswasfdlowed 
by  anarchy  and  murder,  and  Faiini  only  with  difficulty  restored 
a  spmMance  of  order.  The  MamlanI  ministry  having  failed  to 
addeve  anytldiic,  Ptna  luniinoned  Fdlegriao  Roari,  a  leamed 
lawyer  who  had  long  been  adki  in  Fiance,  to  bam  a  cabinet. 
On  the  15th  of  November  he  was  assassinated,  and  as  no  one 
was  punished  for  this  crime  the  Insolence  of  the  disorderly 
clonents  increased,  and  sbots  were  exchanged  with  the  Swiaa 
Guazd.  Tlw  terrified  pope  fled  in  divlK  to  GaeU  (November 
as),  and  idien  parliament  icqoested  bin  to  letum  be  lefmed 
even  to  recdve  Uie  deputation.  Ihis  meant  a  complete  rupture; 
on  the  5th  of  February  1849  a  constituent  assembly  was 
summoned,  and  00  the  9th  it  voted  the  downfall  of  the  ten^oml 
powCT  and  pFodaimed  the  Fqniblfc.  Maziliil  huziied  nwfcw 
to  Rome  to  see  Us  dream  leaHied,  and  was  chosen  oftto 
head  of  the  Triumvirate.  On  the  rSth  ^us  Invited  Msbm 
the  armed  intervention  of  France,  Austria,  Na[des 
and  Spain  to  restore  his  suthotity.  In  Tuscany  the  government 
drifted  from  the  noderatca  to  the  extreme  democrats;  the 
RId(^  ndiibtiy  wassucceededafterCustotzabytliatofRiaMoli, 
and  the  latter  by  that  of  Caiqioni.  The  lower  classes  provoked 
disorders,  which  were  very  serious  at  Leghorn,  and  were  only 
quelled  by  Guemzd's  energy,  Capponi  rcaipwd  in  Octobn- 
1 848,  and  Le^iold  iductantly  consented  to  a  democratic  ministry 
led  by  Guerrasd  and  Montanelli,  the  former  a  very  amUtioiis 
and  unscrupulous  man,  the  latter  honest  but  fantastic  F(^ow- 
ing  the  Roman  example,  a  constituent  assembly  was  deauuded 
to  vote  on  union  with  Rome  and  eventually  with  the  rest  of 
Italy.   The  grand-duke,  fearing  an  excommunication  from  the 
pope,  rdused  the  requeM,  and  left  ^grence  for.  Siena  and 
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&  Stefano;  on  the  Sth  of  Febniuy  1849  the  republic  wu  pro- 
and  OB  tbe  aiat,  at  the  prcniag  reqncit  of  the  pope  aad 
the  king  ^  Napla.  Leopold  went  to  Gaeta. 

Fenl£and  did  not  openly  break  his  constituticmal  promius 
ntO  Skily  was  reoHiquered.  Hfa  troops  had  captured  Mesdaa 
after  a  bombaidmeat  which  earned  him  tbe  sobriquet  of  "  King 
Bomb*  Catania  and  SyiacuMfdlaoDa  after,  hideous  atrocHiea 
beinf  evoywlxn  oommitted  with  Us  sanctloo.  He  now  pro- 
tegaei  padiunent,  adcqrtcd  itiiD|ent  meutns  igtinst  tbe 
liberals,  and  retired  to  Gaeta,  tbe  havoi  of  refuge  for  dqnsed 
despots. 

But  wo  loos  as  Fiedmoot  was  not  completeiy  crashed  none  of 
^  priaces  dared  to  lake  decUvo  measures  agibiBt  thdr  subjecfs; 
n  spite  of  CiistoBa.Chariea  Albeit  stiD  had  aa  amy,  and  Aitttria, 
with  revohitkins  in  Vknna,  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia  on  her 
hands,  could  not  intervene.  In  Fiedmont  tbe  Pinelli-Revel 
ministry,  which  had  continued  the  negotiatfams  for  an 
with  Leopold  and  the  pope,  lesiiBned  as  It  couU  not  count 
OD  a  pariisinentary  majni^,  and  fai  December  the  ntwned 
exile  Ciobcrti  formed  a  new  ministty.  His  proposal  to  reinstate 
Leopold  and  the  pope  with  Piedmontese  arms,  so  as  to  avoid 
Austrian  interventhia,  was  rejected  by  both  potentates,  and  met 
with  opposHiott  n«B  in  Piedmont,  wUdi  would  then^  have 
forfeited  Its  prestige  thitniiJMNit  Italy.  Austrian  medlaticm 
was  now  imminent,  as  tbe  Vienna  revolution  had  been  crushed, 
tad  the  new  emperor,  Frands  Joseph,  refused  to  consider  any 
settlement  other  than  on  tbe  basis  <rf  the  treaties  of  r8i$.  But 
n^^g  CliarlesAlbert,«4io,  whatever  htsfaultSihadagenenMis 
iiBMiit  nature,  was  determined  that  so  long  ss  he  bad  an 
army  in  being  be  could  not  abandon  the  Lombards 
and  tbe  Venetians,  whom  he  had  encouraged  in  their 
rcsislaooc^  without  one  more  ^ort,  thou^  he  knew  full  well 
Oat  be  was  staking  aO  on  a  dcqmrnte  diuce.  Ontlwiithof 
March  1849,  he  denounced  tbe  armistice,  and,  owing  to  the 
want  of  confidence  in  Piedmontese  strategy  after  1848,  gave  the 
chief  command  to  tbe  Pdish  General  ChrzanowskL  Hi*  forces 
amounted  to  80^000  men,  including  a  Lombard  coips  and  some 
KiKBaa,  Tincu  and  other  vohmteeia.  But  the  dbdpUne  and 
BonI  of  tbe  army  were  shaken  and  its  orgai^sstloa  faulty. 
Geoetal  Ramorino,  disobeying  his  instructions,  ftUed  to  prevent 
a  corps  of  Austrians  under  Lieut  Field-Marshal  d'Aqire 
faom  seizing  Hortara,  a  fault  for  which  Iw  was  afterwards  court- 
■utialkd  and  shot,  and  after  tome  pcelimniaiy  fighting  Radetsky 
■mna  the  dedshe  battle  of  Novara  (March  93)  which  bioke  up 
the  Piedmontese  army.  The  king,  who  had  sought  death  in  vain 
aB  day,  had  to  ask  terms  of  Radetzky;  the  latter  demanded 
j^^g^^  a  slice  of  Piedmont  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  (Victor 
•riMr  Emmatmel)  as  a  hostage,  without  a  reservation  for 
Bmmmmt  the  consent  of  parliament.  Charles  Albert,  realizing 
'  his  own  failuTE  and  thinking  that  his  son  might  obtain 

better  tenns,  abdicated  and  departed  at  once  for  Portugal,  where 
he  died  in  a  monaateiy  a  few  months  later.  Victor  Emmanuel 
went  hi  pcnon  to  treat  with  Radetsky  on  the  S4th  of  Uarch. 
The  Fidi-Maiahsl  received  bin  most  cnnrteouily  and  offered 
not  eofy  to  waive  tbe  demand  for  apart  of  nedmontese  territory, 
bat  to  enlarge  the  kingdom,  on  condition  that  the  constitution 
shDoId  be  abottthed  and  the  blue  Piedmontese  flog  subatUuted 
for  tic  trioobr.  But  the  young  idng  was  determined  to  abide 
by  bis  bdier^  oath,  Mid  bad  therefore  to  agree  to  an  Austrian 
ocmpation  of  the  territory  between  tlw  Po,  the  Tldno  and  the 
Sesta,  and  of  half  tbe  dtadel  of  Alessandria,  until  peace  should 
be  oondndcd,  the  evacuation  of  all  districts  occupied  by  hi* 
traops  ont^de  Kedmimt,  the  dlwdution  <rf  Uscorpaof  Lombard, 
PoliA  and  Hungarian  vdnnteen  tnd  tbe  witbdtawil  <d  Us 
fleet  from  the  Adriatic 

Noma  act  Austria  free  to  reinstate  the  Italian  dc^ts. 
Fodinsnd  at  once  re^sublished  autocracy  in  Nq>lcs;  tbou|^ 
the  stngi^  in  SIdfy  ^  not  end  nntll  -Hay,  when  hlermo, 
after  m.  ^leadid  resistanoe,  capitulated  In  Tuscany  disorder 
coMimied,  and  altbou^  Guerrazzi,  who  had  been  appointed 
dctstor,  mvtd  the  country  from  complete  anarchy,  a  large  part 
fli  the  population,  cqwdally  among  the  peasoatiy,  wu  stlU 
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loyal  to  the  grand-duke.  After  Novara  the  chief  question  was 
how  to  avoid  aa  Austrian  occupation,  and  oiring  to  the  [mvailing 
confusion  the  town  council  of  Ftorence  took  matten  Into  its 
own  hands  and  declared  the  grand-duke  rdnstated,  but  on  a 
oonstitutionalbasisand  without  foreign  he^  (April  13).  Letqmid 
accepted  as  regards  the  constitution,  but  said  nothing  about 
foreign  intervntion.  Count  Serriston,  the  grand-duoU  com* 
nImiiHur,  aiitved  in  nnenee  on  tbe  4ih  of  Mmj  1849;  the 
national  guard  was  disbanded;  and  on  the  J  Sth,  the  Austrians 
under  d'A^tre  entered  Fktrence. 

On  tbe  38th  of  July  Leopold  returned  to  his  capital,  and  while 
that  event  was  welcomed  by  a  put  of  the  people,  thie  fact  that 
be  had  come  under  Asstcisn  protection  ended  hy  destro^ng  all 
l^sl^  to  the  dynuty,  tnd  consequently  contributed  not  a 
little  to  Italian  unity. 

In  Rome  the  triumvirate  dcdded  to  defend  the  republic  to 
the  last.  The  dty  was  cpiieter  and  mote  orderly  than  it  had 
everbeenbeloge,fBt  MsirintinrfCfcemaccMesuccesi'  ,^,m.,m 
fully  opposed  all  daas  warfare;  and  in  ApsU  tbe 
defendeiB  received  a  priceless  addition  to  their  strength  In  tbe 
person  of  Garibaldi,  who,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
1848,  bad  returned  with  a  few  of  his  folio  wen  from  his  exik 
In  South  America,  and  In  April  1849  entered  Rcnw  irith  some 
500  men  to  fight  Iter  tbe  npobUc.  At  this  time  Ftsncc,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Austrian  intervention  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
decided  to  restore  the  pope,  r^ardless  of  the  fact  that  this 
action  would  necessitate  the  crushing  of  a  sister  r^grr 
repuUic  As  yet,  howmr,  no  such  Intention  was  tu^om 
publicly  avomd.  On  the  sstb  (rf  April  General 
Oudinot  buided  with  8000  moi  at  GviUvecchia,  and 
on  the  30th  attempted  to  c^ture  Rome  by  suprise,  but  was 
con^itetely  defeated  by  Garibaldi,  who  might  have  driven  the 
Ftench  Into  the  ses,  hsd  Massfad  allowed  him  to  leave  the  dty. 
Tbe  French  republican  government,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
rebxforcements  to  arrive,  sent  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  to  pretend 
to  treat  with  Mazzim,  the  envoy  himself  not  being  a  l»rty  to 
this  deception.  Mazdni  refused  to  allow  the  French  into  tbe 
dty,  but  while  the  negotiations  were  bdnf  dragsed  on  Oudinot^ 
foree  was  increased  to  35.000  men.  AttbesametimeanAustrisn 
army  was  marching  through  the  Legations,  and  Neapolitan  and 
Spanish  troops  were  advancing  from  the  south.  The  Roman 
army  (ro.ooo  men)  was  commanded  by  General  Roeselli,  and 
indnded,  besUcs  Garibaldis  red'^hlrted  l^kmaries,  wdunteers 
from  aO  parts  of  Italy,  mostly  very  young  men,  many  of  them 
wealthy  and  of  noble  family.  The  Neapolitans  were  ignomini* 
ously  beaten  in  May  and  retired  to  the  frontier;  on  the  ist  erf 
June  Oudinot  declared  that  be  would  attack  Rome  on  the  4th, 
but  tgr  beginning  operationa  m  the  3rd,  irfien  no  attack  was 
eipected,  he  captured  an  Importitnt  podtlon  In  the  PamphUI 
gardens. 

In  spite  of  this  success,  however,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  after  desperate  lighting,  that  the  French  pene- 
trated iritUn  the  walb  and  the  defence  ceased  (June  99).  The 
Assembly,  which  had  continued  in  session,  was  diq>ersed  by  the 
French  troops  on  the  and  of  July,  but  Mazzini  csci^Kd  a  week 
later.  Garibaldi  quitted  the  city,  followed  by  4000  of  his  men, 
and  attempted  to  join  the  defenders  of  Venice.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  pursued  by  the  armies  of  four  Powers,  he 
succeeded  In  teaching  San  Marino;  but  his  force  mdted  sway 
and,  after  hiding  In  the  marslics  of  Ravenna,  he  fled  across  the 
peninsula,  assisted  by  nobles,  peasants  and  priests,  to  the 
Tuscan  coast,  whence  he  reaclKd  Piedmont  and  eventually 
America,  to  await  a  new  call  to  fight  for  Italy  (see  Gabibaldi). 

After  a  heroic  defence,  conducted  by  Giuseppe  Hartinengo, 
Brescia  was  recaptured  in  April  by  the  Austrians  under  Lieut. 
Field-Marshal  von  Haynau,  the  atrocities  which  j^^^ 
followed  eammg  for  Haynau  tbe  name  of  "The  tiamof 
Hyena  of  Brescja."  In  May  they  seised  Bdogna,  •  <2^^ 
aiM  Ancooa  in  June,  restoring  older  in  those  towns 
by  the  same  methods  as  at  Brescia.  Venice  alone  still  held  out; 
after  Novara  the  Piedmontese  commissioners  withdrew  and 
Manin  again  took  charge  of  the  government   The  assembly 
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voted:  "  Vedm  Rtlits  Uw  Aastiiuis  it  lU  ooats,"  utd  tlw 
dUicu  and  Midlers,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  vtdonteers 
fiom  xU  ports  of  Italy,  including  Pepe,  who  was  given  the  chief 
command  of  the  defenders,  showed  the  most  splendid  devotion 
in  thdr  bopdeae  uslc  By  the  end  of  May  the  dty  was  blockaded 
tiy  land  and  aea,  and  In  July  the  bombardment  begin.  On  the 
a4tb  the  dty,  reduced  by  famine,  capitulated  on  favourable 
terms.  Manin,  Pepc  and  a  few  others  were  excluded  (rom  the 
amnesty  and  went  into  exile. 

Thus  were  despotism  and  foreign  ptedominance  re^aUished 
thiDughoat  Italy  save  In  Piedmont.  Yet  the  "  tcrrfUe  year  " 
was  Iv  BO  means  all  loss.  The  Italian  cause  had  been  crushed, 
but  revolution  and  war  had  strengthened  the  feeling  of  unity, 
for  Neapolitans  had  fought  for  Venice,  Lombards  for  Rome, 
Fiednontese  foe  all  Italy.  Piedmont  was  shown  to  possess 
the  qualities  necemiy  to  anstltote  the  nudeus  of  a  great  nation. 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  federal  idea  was  impossible,  for  none 
of  the  princes  except  Victor  Emmanuel  could  be  trusted,  and 
that  unity  and  freedom  could  not  be  achieved  under  a  republic, 
for  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  Piedmontese  array,  which 
was  royalist  to  the  core.  All  reasonable  men  were  now  convinced 
that  ttw  question  of  the  ultimate  tonn  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment was  secondary,  and  that  the  national  efforts  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  task  of  expelling  the  Austriana;  the  form 
of  government  could  be  decided  altetwards.  Liberals  were  by  no 
means  Indlned  to  dcip^  of  accomplishing  this  task;  for  hatred 
al  the  foreigners,  and  of  the  despots  restored  by  their  bayonets, 
had  been  deepened  by  the  humiliations  and  cruelties  suffered 
during  the  war  into  a  passion  common  to  all  Italy. 

When  the  terms  <rf  the  Austio-Piedmontese  aimistice  were 
anpounced  fa  tbe  Oiamber  at  Turin  they  aroused  great  indigna- 
_  _  tibn,  but  the  king  succeeded  in  convincing  the  deputies 
2^*Mef  iiigt  they  were  inevitable.  The  peace  negotiations 
dragged  on  for  s<fveral  months,  involving  two  changes 
of  ministry,  and  D'Azeglio  became  premier.  Through 
Anglo-French  mediation  Piedmont's  war  indemnity  was  reduced 
from  330,000,000  to  75,000,000  lire,  but  the  question  of  the 
amnesty  remained.  The  king  declared  himself  ready  to  go  to 
war  again  if  those  compromised  in  the  Lombard  revolution  were 
not  fredy  pardoned,  and  at  last  Austria  agreed  to  amnesty  all 
save  a  very  few,  and  in  August  the  peace  terms  were  agreed  upon. 
The  Chamber,  however,  refused  to  ratify  them,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  king's  eloquent  appeal  from  Moncalicri  to  his  people's 
loyalty,  and  after  a  dissolution  and  the  election  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment, that  the  treaty  was  ratified  (January  9,  1850).  The 
dluaiion  in  nedmont  was  far  from  promising,  the  exchequer 
was  empty,  the  army  disorganized,  the  country  dc^nndent  and 
suspicious  of  the  king.  If  Piedmont  was  to  be  fitted  for  the  part 
which  optimists  expected  it  to  play,  everything  must  be  built 
up  anew.  Legislation  had  to  be  entirdy  reformed,  and  the  bill 
for  abdishing  tbe  special  jurisdiction  for  the  dorgy  {Jero  eeclui- 
Oftla)  and  other  medieval  privileges  arovscd  the  Utteropposition 
ci  the  Vatican  as  well  as  of  the  Piedmontese  dericals.  This 
same  year  (1850)  Cavour,  who  had  been  in  pariiament 
for  some  time  and  had  in  his  speech  of  the  7th  of  March 
atmck  the  first  note  of  enoouragement  after  tbe  ^oom  of  Novara, 
became  minister  of  agriculture,  and  )n  1851  also  assumed  the 
portfolio  of  finance.  He  ended  by  dominating  the  cabinet,  but 
owing  to  his  having  negotiated  a  union  of  the  Right  Centre  and 
tbe  Left  Centre  (tbe  Conm^io)  in  the  conviction  that  tbe  country 
needed  the  moderate  dements  of  both  parties,  he  quarrelled  with 
D'Axeglio  (who,  as  an  uncomprombing  conservative,  failed  to 
see  the  value  of  such  a  move)  and  resigned.  But  D'Azeglio  was 
not  equal  to  the  situation,  and  he,  too,  resigned  in  November 
1853;  whereupon  the  king  appointed  Cavour  prime  minister, 
a  position  iriiich  with  short  intervals  he  held  untU  his  death. 
■  Tbe  Austrian!  in  the  period  from  1849  to  1859,  known  as  the 
Autnnio  dilh  Ttsisterua  (decade  of  redstance),  were  made  to  feel 
that  they  were  in  a  conquered  country  wliere  they  could  have 
no  social  intercourse  with  the  people;  for  no  self-respecting 
Lombard  or  Venetian  would  even  speak  to  an  Austrian.  Austria, 
en  iheother  hand,  treated  her  Italian  sub)ecU  withgreat  severity. 


The  Italian  provinces  were  the  most  heavily  taxed  In  the 
whole  empire,  and  much  of  the  money  thus  1^/ied  was  sptat 
either  for  the  benefit  of  other  provinces  or  to  pay  for 
the  huge  army  of  occupation  and  the  fortresses  ia 
Italy.  The  promise  of  a  constitution  for  tbe  emi^te,  SmT^ 
made  in  1849,  wu  never  carried  out;  the  government 
of  Lombardo-Venetia  was  vested  in  Field-Maishd  Radetxky; 
and  although  only  very  few  of  the   revolutionists  were 
exdudcd  from  the  amnesty,  the  carrying  of  arms  or  the 
distiilMition   or  possession  of  revolutionary  literature  was 
punished  with  death.    Long  terms  of  imprisonment  and  the 
bastinado,  the  latter  even  inflicted  on  women,  were  the  penalties 
for  the  least  expression  of  anti-Austrian  opinion. 

The  Lombard  republicans  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
evenu  of  1848,  but  Maadni  still  bdieved  that  a  bdd  act  by  a  few 
revolutlwdsu  would  make  the  people  rise  t%  masu  and  expd 
the  Austrian*.  A  conspiracy,  planned  with  the  objea,  among 
others,  of  kidnapping  the  emperor  while  on  a  visit  to  Venice  and 
forcing  him  to  make  concessions,  was  postponed  in  consequence 
of  the  amp  d'Uat  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  became  emperor 
<rf  tbe  Frntch  (1851);  but  a  chance  discovery  led  to  a  large 
number  of  arrests,  and  the  state  trials  at  Mantua,  conducted  in 
the  most  shamelessly  inquisitorial  manner,  resulted  in  five  death 
sentences,  induding  that  of  the  priest  Tazzoli,  and  many  of 
imprisonment  for  long  terms.  Even  this  did  not  convioce 
Maziini  of  the  lH^>de«ness  of  such  attempts,  for  he  was  out  of 
touch  with  Italian  puUic  opinion,  and  he  greatly  weakened  h» 
influence  by  favouring  a  crack-brained  outbreak  at  Milan  on  the 
6th  of  February  1853,  which  was  easily  qudled,  numbers  of  the 
insurgents  bdng  executed  or  imprisoned.  Radetxky,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  laid  an  embargo  on  the  property  of  many 
Lombard  emigrants  who  had  settled  ia  Piedmont  and  become 
naturalixed,  accusing  th^m  of  complidty.  The  Piedmontese 
government  rightly  regarded  this  measure  as  a  violation  of  the 
peace  treaty  of  1850,  and  Cavour  recalled  tbe  Picdinoniese 
minister  from  Vienna,  an  action  which  was  endorsed  by  Italian 
public  <q)inion  generally,  and  won  the  approval  of  France  and 
England. 

Cavour's  idcd  for  the  present  was  the  expulsion  of  Austria 
from  Italy  and  the  expansion  of  I^edmont  into  a  north  Italian 
kingdom;  and,  althou^  he  did  not  yet  think  of  Italian  unity 
as  a  question  of  practical  policy,  he  began  to  foresee  ft  as  & 
future  possibility.  But  in  reorganizing  tbe  shattered  finances  of 
the  state  and  preparing  it  for  its  greater  destinies,  he  had  to 
impose  heavy  taxes,  which  led  to  rioting  and  involved  tbe 
minister  himself  in  conudcrable  though  temporary  unp^ularity. 
His  ecdedastical  le^slation,  too,  met  with  bitter  t^^ositioa 
from  the  Church. 

But  the  question  was  soon  forgotten  \a  the  turmoil  caused  by 
the  Crimean  War.  Cavour  believed  that-'by  taking  part  in  tbe 
war  his  countiy  would  gain  for  itself  a  military  status  ' 
and  a  place  in  tbe  coundls  of  tbe  great  Powers,  and  wm^" 
establish  claims  on  Great  Britain  and  Fiance  for  the 
realization  of  its  Italian  ambitions.  Onesectionof  publicoplnlon' 
desired  to  make  Piedmont's  co-operation  snbiect  to  definite 
promises  by  the  Powen;  but  the  latter  refused  to  hfad  them- 
selves, and  bMh  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  leaUzed  that, 
even  without  such  promises,  partidpation  would  ^ve  Piedmont 
a  claim.  There  was  also  the  danger  that  Austria  might  Join  tbe 
alliea  first  and  Piedmont  be  left  isolated;  but  there  were  also 
strong  arguments  on  tbe  other  side,  for  whUe  the  Radical  party 
saw  no  obvious  reason  why  Piedmont  should  fight  other  pe^de'm 
battles,  and  therdore  opposed  the  alliance,  there  was  the  risk 
that  Austria  might  join  the  alliance  together  with  Piedmont, 
which  would  have  constituted  a  disastrous  dluation.  Dai 
Bondda,  the  minister  Ion  fordgn  affairs,  resigned 
rather  tlun  agree  to  the  proposal, and  other  statesmen  »wtt*» 
were  eqtially  opposed  to  it.  But  aflerlong  negotiations  CMmw 
the  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  in  January  1855,  and 
while  Austria  remained  neutral,  a  well-equi[q>ed  Pied- 
montcse  force  of  15,000  men,  under  General  La  Harmwa,  sailed 
for  the  Ctimen.  Everything  turned  oiit^a  CavourJiad  Itopcd. 
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Tlw  PtedatoDtae  tnopt  dbringulihed  tbemselvea  In  the  field, 
Caituns  sympatUca  at  the  French  and  English;  and  at  the 
subsequent  congress  of  Paris  (tSs6),  where  Cavour  himself  was 
Sardiniaa  refnesentative,  the  Italian  question  was  discussed, 
and  tlie  intolenble  tqiprndon  of  the  Italian  pet^iles  by  Austria 
and  the  datnU  ventilated. 

Anstria  at  last  began  to  «ee  that  a  pdlcy  of  ooerdon  Was 
ssdcss  and  dangerou*,  and  made  tentative  efforts  at  conciliation. 
Taxation  was  somewhat  reduced,  the  censorship  was  made  less 
severe,  poliiica!  amnesties  were  granted,  humancr  officials  mre 
appointed  and  the  Congicgatiotis  (a  sort  of  shadowy  conndtative 
assemUy)  were  revived.  In  1856  the  emperor  and  empress 
Tinted  their  Italian  dominions,  but  were  received  with  icy 
coldness;  the  following  year,  on  the  retirement  of  RadeUky 
at  the  age  of  nioety-tbree,  tlic  archduke  Maximilian,  an  able, 
cultivated  and  khxUteaitcd  man.  was  appointed  viccnty.  Me 
made  desperate  efforts  to  conciliate  the  population,  and  su^eeded 
nth  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  were  led  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility ot  an  Italian  confederation,  including  Lombardy  and 
Vcnetia  which  wouhl  be  united  to  Austria  by  a  peiaonal  union 
alooc;  hot  the  immcoae  najority  of  all  claaua  rejected  these 
advances,  and  came  to  r^ud  nnioa  with  Piedmont  with 
{■creasing  favour.* 

Meanwhile  Francis  V.  of  Hodena,  restored  to  his  dochy  by 
AnstiiaB  bayonets,  continued  to  govern  according  tothe  traditions 
ofl^bmise.  Charles  H.  of  Fanna,  after  having  been 
toouated  by  the  Austtians,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son  Charles  III.  a  drunken  libertine  and  a  cruri  tyrant 
(Ikiay  1S40);  the  latter  was  assaisinated  in  1854,  and 
a  regency  under  his  widow,  Marie  Louise,  was  insti- 
tiled  daring  which  the  government  became  somewhat  more 
toleiable,  although  by  no  means  tree  from  political  persecution; 
in  1S57  the  Austrian  troops  evacuated  the  duchy.  Leopold  of 
Ttocany  stapeoded  the  constitution,  and  in  1853  formally 
abdisbed  it  by  order  from  Vienna;  he  also  concluded  a  treaty  of 
lemi-subjeaioD  with  Austria  and  a  Concordat  with  the  pope  for 
gianliog  fnsh  privileges  to  the  Church.  His  government,  how- 
ever, was  not  chatactcrizcd  by  cruelty  like  those  of  his  brother 
despots,  and  GocrrazEi  and  the  other  Litterals  oE  1849,  although 
tried  anid  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  were  merely 
exiled.  Yet  the  opposilioa  gained  lecruita  among  all  the  aUest 
aad  most  rcqtectahlc  Tuscans.  In  Kome,  afta  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  power  by  the  French  troops,  the  pope  paid  no 
atteotiOB  to  Louis  Napoleon's  advice  to  maintain  some  fonn  of 
csastitntien,  to  gnat  a  general  amnesty,  and  to  secularize  the 
admimstraticm.  He  promised,  indeed,  a  cmsnltative  council  of 
state,  and  granted  an  amnesty  from  wUdi  no  less  than  35,000 
pdsoos  wm  excluded;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  (nth  April 
1S50),  after  he  was  quite  certain  that  France  had  given  up  all 
idet  tA  imposing  constitutional  limiutlons  on  him,  be  re-estab- 
fisbed  his  government  on  the  oldlines  of  priestly  absolutism,  and, 
devoting  himself  to  religious  practices,  left  political  affairs  mostly 
to  the  astute  cardinal  Antonclli,  who  repressed  with  great 
KTCiity  the  political  a^tation  which  stiU  continued.  At  Naples 
1^,^^  a  trifling  disturbance  in  September  1849,  led  to  the 
mm  ml  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  the 
C^tnM  Ilatiana,  a  society  somewhat  umilar  to  the 
Carbonari.  The  prisoners  included  Silvio  Spaventa, 
Lsdff  Settembrini,  Cario  Poerio  and  many  other  cultured  and 
wwthydtizena.  Many  otndemnations  followed,  and  hundreds  of 
"  priiticab  "  were  immured  in  hideous  dungeons,  a  state  of 
tUngs  which  provoked  Gladstone's  famous  letters  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  which  Boorixm  role  was  branded  for  all  time  as 
"  the  lugatitm  Of  God  erected  into  a  system  of  government." 
Bat  oppcosive,  corrupt  and  inefScient  as  it  was,  the  government 
was  not  nmfrontcd  by  the  uncompromising  hostility  of  the 
whole  peo^;  the  ignorant  pricat-ridden  masses  were  either 
indiSeceBt  or  <rf  nOd^  Bowfaon  sympathlea;  tbe  oppoutloB  was 
CDOStititted  by  tbe  educated  middle  claaies  and  a  part  of  tbe 

'  TTie  popolar  ay  ot  "  Viva  Verdi  I "  did  not  merely  expias 
enthDStMni  (or  Italy's  mou  eminent  musician,  hut  signified,  in 
Utak;  "  Viva  Vittorio  Emanaek  Re  d'  Italia  f " 


nobility.  The  revolutionary  attempts  of  Bentlvegna  in  Sicfly 
(1856)  and  of  tbe  Hazsinian  Carlo  PIsacane,  who  landed  at 

Sapri  in  Calabria  with  a  few  fcJIowers  in  1857,  failed  from  lack  of 
popular  support,  and  the  leaders  were  killed. 

The  decline  at  Mazzini's  influence  was  accompanied  by  the 
rise  of  a  new  movement  In  favour  of  Italian  unity  under  ^^ttor 
Emmanuel,  Insi^red  by  tbe  HtUneie  marquis  Giorgio 
Patlavidni,  who  had  spent  14  years  in  the  Spielberg, 
and  by  Manin,  living  in  exile  in  Paris,  both  of  them 
ex-repubUcans  who  had  become  monarchists.  The 
propaganda  was  orpidzed  far  the  Sidlian  La  Faxina  by  means 
of  the  Svtiai  IfatimaU.  AH  who  accepted  the  motto  "  Unity, 
Independence  and  Victor  Emmanuel"  were  admitted  into 
the  society.  Many  of  the  repubh'cans  and  Hazainiaos  joined 
it,  but  Mazzmi  himself  regarded  it  with  no  sympathy.  In  the 
Austrian  provincea  and  in  the  duchies  it  carried  all  before  It, 
and  gafaied  many  adherents  la  the  Legations,  Rome  and  Naples, 
although  in  the  latter  regions  the  autonomist  feeling  was  still 
strong  even  among  the  Liberals.  In  Piedmont  itself  it  was  at 
first  less  successful;  and  Cavour,  although  he  a^iired  ultimately 
to  a  united  Italy  mth  Rome  as  tbe  cqdtal,*  <q;>enly  professed  no 
ambition  b^rond  tbe  eipuUon  of  Austria  and  the  formathm  of  a 
North  Italian  kingdom.  But  he  gave  secret  encouragement  to 
the  movement,  and  ended  by  practically  directing  its  activity 
through  La  Farina.  Tbeklng,to»,wasindose8ympathywilh  the 
society's  alms,  but  for  tbe  pies«it  it  was  necessary  to  hide  this 
attitude  from  the  eyes  <rf  the  Powers,  whose  sympathy  Cavour 
could  only  hope  to  gain  by  professing  hostility  to  everything  that 
savoured  of  revolution.  Both  the  king  and  his  minister  realized 
that  Piedmoat  alone,  eVfen  with  the  help  of  the  National  Sodcty, 
could  not  ezpd  Austria  from  Italy  without  Eoreiga  aaaistanGe. 
Piedmontese  finances  had  been  strained  to  bteaking-pcdnt  to 
organize  an  army  obviously  intended  for  other  than  merely 
defensive  purposes.  Cavour  now  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
iscdating  Austria  and  securing  an  alliance  for  her  expulsion. 
A  Britiidi  alliance  would  have  been  preferable,  but  tbe  British 
government  was  too  much  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
European  peace.  The  emperor  Napoleon,  almost  alone 
among  Frenchmen,  had  genuine  Italian  sympathies. 
But  were  he  to  intervene  in  Italy,  the  intervention  n^t- 
would  not  only  have  to  be  suceesrful;  it  would  have 
to  bring  tan^ble  advantages  to  France.  Hence  his  hesttatlcms 
and  vacillations,  which  Cavour  steadily  worked  to  overcome. 
Suddenly  on  the  14th  of  January  1858  Napoleon's  life  was 
attempted  by  Felice  Orsini  (tf.v.)  a  Hazdnlan  Romagnol,  who 
believed  that  Napdeon  was  tbe  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the  revolution  in  Italy.  Tbe  attempt  failed  and  its  author  vraa 
caught  and  executed,  but  while  it  appeared  at  first  to  destroy 
Napoleon's  Italian  sympathies  and  led  to  a  sharp  interchange  of 
notes  between  Paris  and  Turin,  the  emperor  was  really  impressed 
by  the  atumpt  and  by  Orsini's  letter  fnm  prison  exhorting  him 
to  intervene  in  Italy,  He  realised  bow  deep  the  Italian  feeling 
for  independence  must  be,  and  that  a  refusal  to  act  now  might 
result  in  furthn  attempts  on  his  life,  as  indted  Orsini's  letto- 
stated.  Consequently  negotiations  with  Cavour  were  resumed, 
and  a  meeting  with  him  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Flom- 
biires  (loth  and  aist  of  July  1858).  There  it  was  agreed  that 
France  should  supply  100,000  men  bjkI  Piedmont  100,000  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  that  Piedmont  should  be 
expanded  into  a  kingdom  of  North  Italy,  that  central  Italy  should 
form  a  separate  kingdom,  on  the  throne  of  which  the  emperor 
contemplated  placing  one  of  his  own  relatives,  and  Naples 
another,  possibly  under  Luden  Murat;  the  pope,  while  retaining 
only  the  "  Patrimony  of  St  Peter  "  (the  Roman  province),  would 
be  president  of  the  Italian  confcdcratioti.  In  exchange  for 
French  assistance  Piedmont  would  cede  Savoy  and  perhaps 
Nice  to  France;  and  a  marriage  between  Victor  Emmanuel's 
daughter  Clothilde  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  to  which  Napoleon 
attached  great  importance,  although  not  made  a  definite 
condition.  Was  also  discussed.  No  written  agieement,  however, 
wu  signed. 

■  La  Farina's  Bpitltltrw,  ^  I  ^ 
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On  the  i3t  of  January  1S59,  Napokon  utounded  the  dipto- 
matic  woHd  by  remarking  to  Baron  HUbner,  the  Austrian 
tmbaisador,  at  the  New  Year's  reception  at  the  Tuilerics,  that 
he  regretted  that  relatiou  between  Ftanoe  and  Auatria  mn 
"  not  ao  good  as  they  had  been  ";  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Piedmontese  parliament  on  the  letli  Victor  Emmanoel  pro- 
nounced the  memorable  words  that  he  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  cry  of  pain  (il  pido  di  ddere)  which  reached  him  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  Yet  after  these  warlike  dedora lions  and  after 
the  signing  of  a  military  oonventioa  at  Turin,  the  king  agreeing 
to  all  the  cOTtditions  proposed  by  Napdeon,  the  latter  suddenly 
became  pacific  again,  and  adopted  the  Rusuaa  suggeatian  that 
Indian  aSaiis  should  be  aettled  hy  a  congress.  Austria  agreed 
on  oondition  that  Fiednont  should  disarm  ahd  should  not  l>e 
admitted  to  the  congtrn.  Lnd  HalmesbuTy  urged  the  Sardinian 
government  to  yield;  but  Cavour  refused  to  disarm,  or  to  accept 
the  principle  of  a  congress,  unless  Piedmont  were  admitted  to 
it  on  equal  terms  with  the  MberFowNs.  AsneitbertbeSardinian 
nor  the  Austrian  govenunent  seemed  disposed  to  yidd,  the  idea 
of  ft  congress  had  to  be  abandoned.  Lord  Mftlmeibury  now 
proposed  that  all  three  Powers  should  disarm  simultaneously 
and  that,  as  suggested  by  Austria,  the  precedent  of  Laibach 
should  be  fdlowed  and  all  the  Italian  states  invited  to  fdead 
their  cause  at  the  bar  of  the-  Great  Powers.  To  this  conise 
Napoleon  consented,  to  the  despair  dl  King  Victor  Emmannd 
and  Cavour,  who  saw  in  this  a  proof  that  he  wished  to  iwck  out 
of  his  engagement  and  make  war  impossible.  When  war  seemed 
imminent  volunteers  from  all  parts  d  Italy,  especially  from 
Lombardy,  had  come  pouring  Into  Piedmont  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  army  or  in  the  specially  raised  volunteer  corps  (the  com- 
mand of  which  Wis  givtn  to  GaribaJdi),  and  "  to  go  to  Piedmont " 
became  a  test  of  patriotism  throughout  the  country.  Urged  by 
a  peremptory  message  from  Napoleon,  Cavoui  saw  the  necessity 
of  bowing  to  the  will  of  Europe,  of  disbanding  the  volunteers 
and  reducing  tlie  army  to  a  peace  footing.  Hie  altaatiim,  bow- 
ever,  was  saved  by  a  false  move  on  the  part  of  Austria.  At 
Vienna  the  war  party  was  in  the  ascendant;  the  convention 
for  disarmament  had  been  signed,  but  so  fat  from  iu  being 
carried  out,  the  reserves  were  actually  caHed  out  on  the  tsth  of 
April;  and  on  the  93rd,  before  Cavour's  decision  was  known 
at  Vienna,  an  Austrian  .ultimatum  reached  Turin,  summoning 
Kedmont  to  disarm  within  three  days  on  pain  of  invauon. 
Cavour  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  turn  aSaiis  had  taken,  for 
Austria  now  appeared  as  the  aggressor.  Cte  the 
agth  Francis  Joseph  declared  war,  and  the  next  day 
TUSgT  h^troopscTonedtiieTldno,amovewhichwaafollowed, 
as  Napoleon  had  stated  it  would  be,  by  ft  French 
declaration  tA  war.  The  military  events  of  the  Italian  war  of 
1859  are  described  under  Itaiuk  Waxs.  The  actions  of 
Montebcllo  (May  lo),  Palestro  (May  ji)  and  Hdegnano  (June 
8)  and  the  butles  of  MagenU  (June  4)  and  Solferino  (June  14) 
all  went  against  the  Austrians.  Garibaldi's  volunteers  raised 
the  standard  of  insurrection  and  held  the  field  in  the  re^on  of 
the  Italian  lakes.  After  Solferino  the  allies  prepared  to  besi^ 
the  QuadrilateraL  Tboi  Napoleon  suddenly  drew  back,  un- 
willing, for  many  reasons,  to  continue  the  campaign.  Firstly, 
be  doubted  whether  the  allies  were  strong  enough  to  attadk  the 
Quadrilateral,  for  he  saw  the  defects  of  his  own  army's  otganiKa- 
tion;  secondly,  he  began  to  fear  intervention  by  Prussia,  whose 
attitude  appeared  menacing;  thirdly,  although  really  anxious 
to  expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  he  did  not  wish  to  create  a 
too  powerful  Italian  state  at  the  foot  of  the  A^,  which,  besides 
constituting  a  potential  danger  to  France,  might  threaten  the 
pope's  temporal  power,  and  Napoleon  believed  that  he  could  not 
stand  without  the  clerical  vote;  fourthly,  the  war  had  been 
declared  flg^tin*  the  wishes  <rf  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen 
and  was  even  now  ttx  from  popular.  Consequently,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  Europe,  while  the  allied  forces  were  drawn  up 
ready  for  battle,  Napoleon,  without  consulting  Victor  Emmanuel, 
sent  Gennal  Fleuiy  on  the  6lh  of  July  to  Francis  Joseph  to  ask 
for  an  armistice,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  king  was  now 
Informed,  and  <m  the  8th  Generals  VaiHast,  Delia  Rocca  and 


Hess  met  at  VHIafrasca  and  arranged  an  armistice  until  the 
15th  of  August.  But  the  king  and  Cavour  were  terribly  upset  by 
this  move,  which  meant  peace  without  Venetia;  Cavour 
buiried  to  the  kin^a  headquarters  at  Honaambano  ^ 
and  In  exdted,  almost  disrespectful,  language  implored  ^ 
him  not  to  agree  to  peace  and  to  continue  the  war 
alone,  reljong  on  the  Piedmontese  army  and  a  general  Italian 
revolution.  But  Vict6r  Emmanuel  on  this  occasion  proved  the 
greater  statesman  of  the  two;  he  understood  that,  hard  as  it 
was,  be  must  content  himself  with  Lombardy  for  the  present,  lest 
alt  be  lost.  On  the  nth  the  two  Kmptxaa  met  at  VilUfranca, 
where  they  agreed  that  Lombardy  should  be  ceded  to  Piedmont, 
and  Venetia  retained  by  Austria  but  governed  by  Liberal  methods; 
thst  the  rulers  of  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Modraa,  lAo  had  bees 
again  dqxMcd,  should  be  restored,  the  Papal  States  reformed, 
the  LegaUons  ^ven  a  separate  administration  and  the  pc^ 
made  prcudent  of  an  Italias  confederation  ioduding  Austria 
as  mistress  of  Venetia.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  old  impossible 
federal  Idea,  which  would  have  left  Italy  divided  and  dominated 
by  Austria  and  France:  Victor  Emmanuel  regretfully  signed 
the  peace  preUminaries,  adding,  however,  pow  apdmi  conurm 
(which  meant  that  he  made  no  undertaking  with  regard  to 
central  Italy),  and  Cavour  reugned  office. 

The  Lombard  ^mpai'jff  hod  produced  important  effects 
throuiJiout  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Sardinian  government  had 
formally  in^ted  that  of  Tuscany  to  participate  in 
the  war  of  liberation,  and  on  the  grand-duke  rejecting 
the  proposal,  moderates  and  democrats  combined  to 
present  an  ultimatum  to  Leopdd  demanding  that  he 
shoidd  abdicate  in  favour  of  Us  son,  grant  a  constitu- 
tion and  take  part  in  the  campaign.  On  his  refusal  Florence  rose 
as  one  man,  and  he,  feding  that  he  could  not  rdy  on  his  troops, 
abandoned  Ttascany  on  the  37th  of  April  1859.  A  provisional 
government  wu  formed,  led  by.  UbaUbw  Peruni,  and  was 
strengthened  on  the  8th  of  Uay  fay  the  indosion  of  Baron 
Bettino  RicaaoU,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  who  became 
the  real  head  of  the  administration,  and  all  through  the  enifing 
critical  period  aimed  unswerving  at  Italian  unity.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  issumrd  the  protector- 
ate over  Tuscany,  where  he  was  represented  by  the  iisrriinian 
minister  BoncompagnL  On  the  ajrd  of  Hay  Prince  N^xileon, 
with  a  French  army  corps,  landed  at  Leghorn,  his  avowed  object 
being  to  threaten  the  Austrian  fiaiik;>  and  in  June  these  troops, 
togeUwr  with  a  Tuscan  contingrot,  departed  for  Lombardy. 
In  the  duchy  of  Modena  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  and 
after  Magenta  Duke  Fmnds  joined  the  Austrian  army  in 
Lombardy,  leaving  a  rqtency  in  dinige.  But  00  the  i4Lh  of 
June  the  municipality  formed  a  provisiozu!  government  and 
proclaimed  annexation  to  Piedmont;  L.  C.  Farini  was  chosen 
dictator,  and  4000  Modenese  Joined  the  allies.  The  duchess- 
regent  of  Parma  also  irithdrew  to  Austrian  territory,  aiKl  on 
the  nth  of  June  annexatim  to  Piedmont  was  proclaimed. 
At  the  same  time  the  Austrians  evacuated  the  Legations  and 
Cardinal  Miles!,  the  papal  representative,  departed.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Bologna  fonned  ft  GituUa,  to  which  Romagna  and 
the  Marches  adhered,  and  invoked  the  dictatorship  of  Victor 
Emmanud;  at  Peru^  too,  a  provisional  government  was 
constituted  under  F.  GuardabsssL  But  the  Marches  were 
soon  reoccupicd  by  pontifical  troops,  and  Perugia  fell,  its  capture 
being  followed  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  women 
and  children.  In  July  the  marquis  D'Azeglio  arrived  at  Bologna 
as  nyal  commlsdoncr. 

After  the  meetings  at  ^^llaf ranca  Napoleon  returned  to  France. 
The  question  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  had  not  been 
raised;  for  the  emperor  had  nU  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
that  he  would  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  since  Venice  was 
yet  to  be  freed.  At  the  same  time  he  was  resolutely  opposed 
to  the  Pie<hnontcae  annexations  in  central  Italy.  But  here 
Cavour  intervened,  iot  he  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
annexations,  ftt  all  costs.  Although  he  had  resigned,  he  remained 

■  In  raUlty  the  emperor  wis  contemplating  an  Etrurian  Idngdm 
with  the  priiioe  at  its  hsML 
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in  ofikc  until  Ratuszi  could  form  a  new  mlnlitty;  utd  while 
offlciiUy  recalling  the  royal  commlnioneri  MOMding  to  the 
pnUmiikeries  of  VtUifranca,  be  privately  encoiuiced  them  to 
lemaiD  ud  orguitt  mtsunoe  to  the  letum  of  the  deipots,  if 
necessary  by  force  (see  CAVom).  Farinl,  who  in  Aucuit  was 
elected  dicutor  of  PaTina  as  well  as  Modena,  aod  RkatoU,  who 
dDoe,  OB  the  withdrawal  o(  the  SaidiniiB  comnriisfamer  Bon- 
ccmpagni,  had  become  supreme  in  Tuscany,  were  now  the  men 
lAo  by  tbelr  energy  and  detennination  acUeved  the  apnention 
^central  Italy  to  Kedmont,  in  qtite  of  llie  strenuous  o(q>ositton 
of  the  French  empenc  and  tlie  weakneas  of  many  Italian  Liberals, 
la  AogBit  Maico  Hintfietti  wicceeded  in  fonning  a  militaty 
leagoe  aod  a  cnMoms  wuon  between  Tuscany,  Romagna  and 
the  duchies,  and  m  procuring  the  adoption  of  the  Hedmontese 
codes;  and  envoys  were  sent  to  Paris  to  mollify  Napoleon. 
COTstitncnt  assemblies  met  and  voted  for  unity  under  Victor 
Emmanud,  bat  the  king  could  not  openly  accept  the  pn^iasal 
(nring  to  the  en^jcror's  opposition,  backed  by  the  presence  of 
French  armiei  in  Lombardy;  at  a  word  from  N^ioleon  there 
might  have  been  an  Austrian,  and  perhaps  a  Fnuco-Austriao, 
invanon  of  central  Italy.  But  to  NapoJcwi't  itatement  that 
he  could  not  agm  to  the  naificatioD  of  Italy,  ai  be  was  bound 
by  his  promises  to  Amtila  at  Villafranca,  Victor  Emmanuel 
replied  that  be  himself,  after  Magenta  and  Solferino,  was  bound 
m  honour  to  Unk  his  fate  with  that  of  the  Italian  people;  and 
Geneial  Manfiedo  Fantf  was  sent  hy  the  Turin  govcnuBent  to 
organise  the  amy  of  tiie  Central  Lttgue,  with  Garibaldi  under 

Tbe  tenns  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  ZOrich  on  the  loth 
of  November  were  practically  identical  irith  those  of  tfie  pre- 
liminaries (rfVUUfraaca.  ItwasaQoaevident,howcver, 
that  the  Italian  questioo  was  far  from  being  settled. 
Central  Italy  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty,  and 
offeted  the  dictatorship  to  Prince  Carignano,  who,  himself  unable 
to  accept  owing  to  Napoleon 's  opposition,  suggested  Boncompagni, 
■mho  was  according  elected.  Napdeon  now  realised  that  it 
wDold  be  impoMible,  without  running  serious  risks,  to  oppoie 
the  movement  In  favour  of  unity.  He  suggested  an  international 
congress  on  tbe  quation;  inspired  a  pamphlet,  Le  Pape  tt  U 
CvKpts,  which  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  papal  territory,  and 
wrote  to  the  pope  advising  him  to  cede  Romagna  in  order  to 
obtain  better  guarantees  foe  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  The 
pnpoaed  congress  fell  throu^,  and  Napoleon  thereupon  raised 
the  qncsiMNi  of  the  ceauon  of  Nice  and  Savoy  as  the  price  of 
his  consent  to  the  union  of  the  central  provinces  with  tlie  Italian 
kingdom.  In  January  1866  the  Rattaxd  ministry  fell)  after 
Goopfeting  the  fnsimi  of  Lombardy  with  Phdmontt  and  Cavour 
was  agaia  summoned  by  the  king  to  the  bead  of  affairs. 

Csvour  wdl  knew  the  unpopularity  that  would  fall  upon  him 
by  consenting  to  the  cession  of  Nice,  the  birthplace  of  Garibaldi, 
and  Saviqr,  tbe  cradle  of  the  royal  house;  but  he  realised  the 
necessity  o(  tbe  sacrifice,  if  central  Italy  was  to  be  won.  The 
negotiations  were  long  drawn  out;  for  Cavour  strug^cd  to  save 
Nice  and  Naptdeon  was  anxious  to  make  conditions,  especially 
as  reprds  Tuscany.  At  last,  on  the  34th  of  March,  the  treaty 
was  sfpicd  whereby  the  ccwon  was  agreed  upon,  but  subject 
to  the  voce  the  populations  concerned  and  ratification  by  the 
Italian  partiaraent.  The  king  having  formally  accepted  the 
voluntary  aonemtion  of  the  duchies,  Tuscany  and  Romagna, 
^spointed  the  prince  of  Carignano  viceroy  with  Ricasoli  as 
pmrBoc-gneral  (aind  of  March),  and  was  immediately  after- 
wards cnoDinnmlcated  hy  the  pope.  On  the  and  of  April  rSfo 
tbe  new  ItaUan  pariiament,  induding  members  from  central 
Italy,  asKmbled  at  Turin.  Three  weeks  later  tbe  treaty  of 
Turin  ceding  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  was  ratified,  thou^ 
not  without  much  opposition,  and  Cavour  was  fiercely  reviled 
for  Ua  abarc  in  the  transaction,  especially  by  Garibaldi,  who 
even  contemplated  an  expedition  to  Nice,  but  was  Induced  to 
de^  by  the  king. 

In  May  1S50  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Francis  11.,  who  gave  no  signs  of  any  Intentioa  to  change  his 
Eubo^  paBcy,  and,  in  ifiiu  of  Napdeon^  advice,  refused  to 


grant  a  constitution  or  to  enter  Into  an  alliance  with  Sardinia. 
The  result  was  a  revolationaiy  a^ation  which  in  Sdly,  stirred 
up  by  Maaaini's  agents,  Rosaiino  Pik>  and  Francesco 
Cris^  culminated,  00  the  jth  <rf  April  i860,  in  open  ^^Jf* 
revolt.  Ao  invitatfcm  had  been  sent  Garibaldi  to  put  nacair 
himadf  at  the  head  of  the  movement;  at  first  he 
bad  Kfmed,  bat  leporta  of  tbe  progrcm  of  the  tasanectlon 
soon  determined  him  to  risk  all  00  a  bold  stroke,  and  on  tbe 
^  of  May  he  embarked  at  Quarto,  itear  Genoa,  with  Bixio, 
the  Hungarian  TQit  and  some  1000  picked  followers,  on  two 
steamers.  The  preparations  for  tbe  expeditioa,  vpttXy  mad^ 
were  viewed  by  Cavoor  with  nted  fedinp.  With  lU  object 
be  Qrmpathlzed;  yet  be  oonU  not  give  official  sanction  to 
an  armed  attack  on  a  friendly  power,  nor  on  the  other  band 
could  he  forbid  an  action  enthusiastically  approved  by  public 
opinion.  He  acoordlntfy  directed  the  Sardinian  admiral  Petiano 
wly  toaneit  the  ezpeditioo  should  it  touch  at  a  Saidfnlan  port; 
whfle  In  reply  to  tbe  indignant  protests  of  tbe  continental 
powers  be  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  affair.  On  the  nth 
Garibaldi  landed  at  Miraala,  without  opposiUon,  defeated  the 
Neapolitan  forces  at  on  tbe  15th,  and  on  the  37th 

entered  Palenao  in  triumph,  «4iere  be  ifrocUimed  himsdf,  In 
King  VvMor  Emmanuel's  name,  dicUtor  d  Sicily  By  the  end 
of  July,  after  the  hard-won  victory  <rf  Hiboo,  the  whole  island, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  dtadd  (rf  Messina  and  a  few  unim- 
portant ports,  was  in  his  hands. 

From  Cavoor^  point  of  view,  the  situation  was  now  one  of 
extreme  anxiety.  It  was  certain  that,  his  work  In  SfcOy  done, 
Garibaldi  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  Neapolitan  dominions 
on  the  mainland;  and  beyond  these  lay  Umbria  and  the  Marches 
and — Rome.  It  was  aU-Jmportant  that  whatever  victories 
Garibaldi  might  win  should  be  won  for  tbe  Italian  kingdom, 
and,  above  all,  that  no  ill-timed  attack  on  the  Aval  Sutes 
should  provoke  an  intervention  of  the  powers.  La  Farina  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Palenno  to  urge  the  immediate  onoexaUon  of 
Sicily  to  Piedmont.  But  Garibaldi,  who  wished  to  keep  a  free 
hand,  dbtrusted  Cavour  and  scorned  all  counsels  of  expediency, 
refused  to  agree;  Sicily  was  the  necessary  base  for  his  projected 
invaw»  of  Naples;  it  would  be  time  enough  to  announce  its 
union  with  I^«Imont  when  Victor  Emmanuel  had  bem  pro- 
claimed king  of  United  Italy  In  Rmne.  Foiled  by  the  dictator's 
stubbornness,  Cavour  had  once  more  to  take  to  anderhaad 
methods;  and,  while  continuing  futile  negotiations  with  King 
Francis,  sent  his  agents  into  Naples  to  ilir  up  disaffection  and 
create  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  national  unity  strong  enou^,  in 
any  event,  to  force  Garibaldi's  band. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  in  qritc  of  the  pratesto  and  threats  of 
most  of  the  powers,  the  Garibaldians  beffui  to  cross  tbe  Straits, 
and  in  a  short  time  30,000  of  tfaem  were  on  the  main-  ^ 
land.  The  Bourbonists  in  Calabria,  utterly  dis-  ^^^i^ 
organised,  broke  before  the  invincible  red-shirts,  aol 
the  40,000  men  defending  the  Salemo-Avellino  Hne  made 
no  better  resistance,  being  eventually  ordered  to  fall  back 
on  the  Vohurao.  On  the  6th  of  September  King  Fronds,  with 
his  family  and  several  of  the  ministers,  sailed  for  Gaeta,  and  the 
next  day  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  alone  in  advance  of  the  army, 
and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed.  He  proclaimed  himself 
dictator  of  the  kingdom,  with  BertanI  as  secretary  of  slate,  but 
as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  he  consigned  the  NeapDlitaa  fleet  to 
Persano. 

His  rapid  success,  meanwhile,  inspired  both  the  Freoch 
emperor  and  the  government  of  "rurin  with  misgivings.  There 
was  a  danger  that  Garibaldi's  tiOotiTage,  composed  of  . 
ex-Maszinians,  might  induce  him  to  proclaim  a  republic 
and  march  on  Rome;  which  would  have  meant  fMMsa 
French  intervention  and  the  undoing  of  all  Cavour's 
work-    King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  both  wrote  to 
Garibaldi  urging  tiim  not  to  spoil  all  by  aiming  at  too  much. 
But  Garibaldi  poured  scorn  on  nil  suggestions  of  compromise; 
and  Cavour  saw  that  the  situation  could  only  be  saved  by 
tbe  armed  portidpation  of  Piedmont  in  tbe  liberation  of 
south  Italy. 
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The  dtutiOD  wu,  indeed,  luffidently  critfoL  Hie  unrest 
fn  Niplea  had  ipmd  into  Umbria  and  the  Marchei,  and  the 
papal  troops,  under  General  Lamoricijte,  were  preparing  to 
uippress  it.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  pocition  of  the  Pied- 
nonlesc  in  Romagna  would  have  been  imperilled,  had  they 
failed,  the  road  would  have  been  open  for  Garibaldi  to  inarch 
on  Rome.  In  the  circumstances,  Cavour  decided  that  Piedmont 
must  anticipate  Garibaldi,  occupy  Umbria  and  the  Marches 
and  place  Italy  between  the  red-shirts  and  Rome.  Mis  excuse 
was  the  pope's  refusal  to  dismiss  his  foreign  levies  (September  7). 
On  the  iith  of  September  a  Piedmontcse  army  of  js.ooo  men 
crossed  the  frontier  at  La  CattoUca;  oa  the  tSth  the  pontifiul 
army  was  crushed  at  Castelfidardo;  and  when,  on  the  39th, 
Ancona  fell,  Umbria  and  the  Marches  were  in  the  power  of 
Piedmont.  On  the  15th  of  October  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
crossed  the  Neapolitan  border  at  the  head  of  bis  troops. 

It  had  be«i  a  race  between  Garibaldi  and  the  Pie^Dontete. 
"  If  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  Vnltumo  before  Garibaldi  teaches 
La  Cattolica,"  Cavour  had  said, "  the  monarchy  is  lost,  and  Italy 
will  remain  in  the  prison-house  of  the  Revolution."  *  Fortun- 
ately for  his  policy,  the  red-shirts  had  encountered  a  forraid^le 
obstacle  to  their  advance  in  the  NeapoliUn  army  entraiched 
on  the  Voltumo  under  the  guns  of  Capua.  On  the  igth  <rf 
September  the  Garibaldians  began  their  attack  on  this  position 
with  their  usual  impetuous  valour;  but  they  were  repulsed 
again  and  again,  and  it  was  not  till  the  znd  of  October,  after 
a  two  days'  pitched  battle,  that  they  locceedcd  in  carrying  the 
position.  The  way  was  now  open  for  the  advance  of  the  Pied- 
montese,  who,  save  at  Isemia,  encountered  practically  no 
resistance.  On  the  igib  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  met, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November  they  entered  Naito  together 
Garibaldi  now  resigned  bis  authority  Into  the  king's  hands  and, 
refusing  the  title  and  other  honotui  offered  to  Um,  retired  to  his 
island  home  of  Caprera.* 

I  GacU  remained  still  to  be  taken.  The  Piedmontese  tmder 
Cialdini  bad  begun  the  siege  on  the  5th  of  November,  but  it  was 
g«CTg»>  °^  January  t86i,  when  at  the 

MMWito  instance  of  Great  Britain  Napoleon  withdrew  his 
squadron,  that  the  blockade  could  be  made  complete, 
^wlfcr"  '^th  of  Fcbruaiy  the  fortress  surrendered, 

Francis  and  his  family  having  departed  by  sea  for 
papal  territory.  The  citadel  of  Messina  capitulated  on  the  iind, 
and  Civitctia  del  Tronto,  the  last  stronghold  of  Bourbonism, 
on  the  list  of  March.  On  the  i8th  of  February  the  first  Italian 
parliament  met  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy.  The  new  kingdom  was  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  within  a  fortnight,  by  France  three  months  later,  and 
subsequently  by  other  powers.  It  included  the  whole  peninsula 
except  Vcnetia  and  Rome,  and  these  the  gavemment  and  the 
nation  were  determined  to  annex  sooner  or  bter. 

There  were,  however,  other  serious  problems  calling  for  im- 
mediate attention.  The  country  had  to  be  built  Up  and  converted 
Pn^mm  888'"""^' 10"  of  scattered  medieval  princi- 

attkmmtw  P3''li<» ^  un'fi^i '"<«lem  nation.  The  lirst  quation 
~„fg,  which  aroie  was  that  of  brigandage  in  the  soulh.  origand- 
^Hfot.  '^"^  ^^'^  always  exisinl  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  largely 
flrtiasr  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people;  but  the  evil  was  now 
M.  apsriivated  by  the  mistake  of  the  new  government  in 
di^tmiuing  the  Bourbon  troops,  and  then  calling  them  out 
again  aa  recruits.  A  great  many  turn«l  brieands  nithcr  than  serve 
again,  and  together  with  theremainingadherentsoF  Bourbon  rule  and 
makfactors  of  all  kindi,  were  made  use  of  by  the  ex.kific  and  his 
enluurage  to  haraiis  the  Italian  administration.  BaniU  of  dciperadoes 
were  formed,  commanded  by  the  mo«t  infamous  criminals  and  by 
foreigners  who  came  to  fight  in  what  they  were  led  to  believe  was 
an  Italian  VendZ-e.  but  which  was  in  reality  a  campaign  rf  butchery 
and  plunder.  Villager  were  sacked  and  burnt,  men,  women  and 
children  mutilated,  tortured  or  roasted  ali\'e,  and  women  outraged. 
The  authors  of  these  dctds  when  pursued  by  troops  fled  into  papal 
territory,  where  they  wi-re  welcomed  by  the  authorities  and  allowed 
to  refit  and  raise  fresh  rccniits  under  tnc  aeps  of  the  Chureh.  The 
pnme  organizers  of  the  movement  were  King  Francis's  uncle,  the 
count  of  Trapani,  and  Mons.  do  Mtrode,  a  Belgian  ecclesiastic  who 


'  N.  Bianchi,  Cavour.  p,  itB. 
■  *  He  asked  for  the  Neapolitan  viceroyalty  for  life,  which  the  kins 
very  wisely  refused. 


enjoyed  immense  influence  at  the  Vatican.  The  task  of  suppccMiitg 
bngaodage  was  eniniited  to  Cenerals  t»  Marmora  and  Cialdint; 
but  in  spite  of  extreme  severity,  justifiable  in  the  drcunutances,  it 
took  four  Of  five  years  comcdetdy  to  suppress  the  movement.  Its 
vitality,  indeed,  was  largely  due  to  the  misukes  made  try  the 
new  admtniswation.  conducted  as  this  was  by  offidali  ignorant  of 
outbem  eonditions  and  out  of  sympathy  with  a  people  f^  more 
primitive  than  in  any  other  part  d  the  peninsula.  f*oliticajly,  its 
sole  outcome  was  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  contiau- 
ance  of  an  independent  Roman  sute  in  the  heart  of  luly. 

Another  of  the  nryemment's  difficulties  was  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  Caribudi'i  volunteers.  Fanti,  the  minister  of  war,  had 
three  armies  to  incorporate  in  that  of  Piedmont,  via.  that       -  . 
of  central  Italy,  that  of  the  Bourbons  and  that  of  GaribaldL 
The  first  caused  no  difficulty;  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
second  were  mostly  disbanded,  but  a  number  of  the  officm  mm, 
were  taken  into  the  Italian  army;  the  third  offered  a  more 
serious  problem.  Garibaldi  demanded  that  all  hisofficers  should  be 
given  equivalent  rank  in  the  Italian  army,  and  in  this  be  had  the 
support  of  Fanti.  Cavour,  on  the  other  hand,  while  anxious  to  deal 
generously  with  the  Garibaldians,  recognized  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  course,  which  would  not  only  have  Mfended  the  conservative  spirit 
of  the  Piedmontese  miiitary  caste,  which  disUked  and  despised 
irrcgular  troops,  but  would  almost  oenainlv  liave  Inttoduoad  into  the 
army  an  eleaieat  of  iodiadpline  and  disorder. 

On  the  iStli  of  ^rO  the  question  of  the  volunteers  was 
discussed  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  uttings  of  the 
Italian  parliamenL  Garibaldi,  elected  member  for  Naples, 
denoiuced  Cavour  in  unmeasured  terms  for  his  treatment  of  the 
volimteers  and  for  the  cession  of  Nice,  accusing  him  of  leading 
the  country  to  civil  war.  These  charges  produced  a  tremendoua 
uproar,  but  Bixio  by  a  splendid  appeal  for  concord  succeeded 
in  calming  the  two  adveisaries.  On  the  13rd  of  April  they  were 
formally  reconciled  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  but  the  scene  of 
the  iSth  of  April  hastened  Cavour's  end.  In  May  the  Roman 
question  was  discussed  in  parliament.  Cavour  had  often  declared 
that  in  the  end  the  capital  of  Italy  must  be  Rome,  for  it  alone  at 
all  Italian  cities  had  an  unquestioned  claim  to  moral  supremacy, 
and  his  views  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state  were  weU  known. 
He  had  negotiated  secretly  with  the  pope  through  unofficial 
agents,  and  sketched  out  a  scheme  of  settlement  of  the  Roman 
question,  which  foreshadowed  in  ite  main  features  the  law  of 
papal  guarantees.  But  it  was  not  given  him  to  see  this  problem 
solved,  for  his  health  was  broken  by  the  strain  of  the 
last  few  years,  during  which  practically  the  whole  STsIr 
administration  of  the  coimtiy  was  concentrated  in  his 
hands.  He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  6th  of  June  tStii, 
at  a  moment  when  Italy  had  the  greatest  need  of  bis  statesman- 
ship. 

Ricasoli  now  became  prime  minister,  Cavour  having  advised 
the  king  to  that  effect  The  financial  situation  was  far  from 
brilliant,  for  the  expenses  of  the  administration  ot  jg^^^ 
Italy  were  far  larger  than  the  total  of  those  of  all  the  mialaiis 
separate  states,  and  everything  had  to  be  created  or 
rebuilt.  The  budget  of  1861  showed  a  deficit  of 
344,000,000  lire,  while  the  service  of  the  debt  was 
1 10,000,000;  deficits  wcro  met  by  new  loans  issued  on  unfavour* 
able  terms  (that  of  July  1861  for  500,000,000  lire  cost  the  govern- 
ment 714,833,000),  and  government  stock  fell  as  low  as  36.  It 
was  now  that  the  period  of  reckless  finance  began  which,  save  for 
a  lucid  interval  under  Sella,  was  to  last  until  neariy  the  end  of  the 
centuiy  Considering  the  slate  of  the  country  and  the  coming 
war  for  Venice,  hca\-y  expenditure  was  inevitable,  but  good 
management  might  have  rendered  the  situation  less  dangerous. 
Ricasoli,  honest  and  capable  as  he  was,  failed  to  win  popularity; 
his  attitude  on  the  Roman  question,  which  became  more  un- 
compromising after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  at  conciliation, 
and  his  desire  to  emancipate  Italy  from  French  predominance, 
brought  down  on  him  the  hostility  of  Napoleon.  He  fell  in 
March  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rattazzi,  who  being  more 
pliable  and  intriguing  managed  at  first  to  please  every- 
body,  including  Garibaldi  At  this  time  the  extremists  mSS^ 
and  even  the  moderates  were  full  of  schemes  for  Uberat- 
ing  V'enice  and  Rome.  Garibaldi  had  a  plan,  with  which  the 
premier  was  connected,  for  attacking  Austria  by  raising  a  revolt 
in  the  Balkans  and  Hungary,  and  bter  he  contemplated  a  nid 
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Into  the  l^entino ;  but  the  govemmcnt,  Metng  the  Amgtr  of  such 
u  attempt,  anected  tevcnl  GsrilMlduuu  at  Sunico  (near 
Biacia),aiid  in  the  taMfe  which  followed  several  penona  were 
ibot.  Garibaldi  now  became  an  OMKment  of  the  ministiy,  and 
in  June  went  to  Sidly,  where,  after  taking  counsel 
with  hii  fbnner  followers,  he  decided  on  an  immediate 
raid  on  Kom&  He  summoned  his  Iqionariea,  and  in 
AnguBt  croascd  onrer  to  Calabria  with  looo  men.  His 
Intattiras  In  the  main  woe  still  hqral,  for  he  desired 
to  c^turc  Rome  for  the  kingdom;  and  he  did  his 
best  to  avoid  the  regulars  tardily  sent  against  him.  On  the 
29th  gf  Angnst  1863,  however,  he  encountered  a  force  under 
XWhvicini  at  Aspramont^  and,  although  Garibaldi  ordered  his 
men  not  to  fire,  some  of  the  raw  Stdllan  vdunteera  discharged  a 
few  vi^eyB  which  were  returned  by  the  regulars.  Garibaldi 
himself  was  seriously  wounded  and  tdcen  prisoner.  He  was  shut 
up  ia  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  and  after  endless  discussions  as  to 
irtiether  be  ibould  be  triedor  not,  the  question  wasaettled  by  an 
amnesty.  The  affair  ntade  the  ministry  so  tmpopular 
that  it  was  forced  to  res^.  Farini,  who  succeeded, 
retired  almost  at  once  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
Ifingbetti  became  premier,  with  VIsoonti-Venosta  as  minister 
te  faidgn  afliin.  Hie  financial  sitnatfmi  oontiaued  to  be 
■eriowly  embanasatng;  defidt  was  idled  on  defidt,  loan  vpon 
loan,  and  the  service  of  the  debt  mae  from  go,ooo,ooo  lite  in 
1S60  to  130,000,000  in  1864. 

N^otiatEons  were  resumed  with  Napoleon  for  the  evacuation 
of  Rome  by  Uw  Frendi  troopa;  but  the  emperor,  though btaaw 
f^^^  that  the  temporal  power  could  not  tor  ever  be  Bopported 
Aay  Mtf  by  French  bayonets,  desired  some  guarantee  tint  the 
<*i<»—  evacuation  should  not  be  followed,  at  all  events 
immedialdy,  by  an  Italian  occupation,  lest  Catholic 
opinion  Aoald  lay  the  blaine  for  this  upon  France.  Uhimatdy 
tbe  two  governments  concluded  a  convention  on  the  istb  ol 
September  1864,  whereby  France  agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops 
Itom  Rome  so  soon  as  the  papal  army  should  be  reorganized, 
or  at  the  outside  within  two  years,  Italy  midertaldng  not  to 
ttia^  h  nor  pennit  othen  to  do  so,  and  to  tnuuler  tin  capital 
from  Twin  to  some  other  dty  within  six  months.*  The  change  of 
cai^tal  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  definite  abandonment  of 
tbe  Xmh  tapilak  programme,  although  in  reality  it  was  to  be 
BMidyate^  (stage)  on  the  way.  Tbeconventionwaskept  secret, 
but  tbe  last  dause  leaked  out  and  caused  the  Uttnest 
feeling  among  the  iieople  tA  T^rin,  who  would  have 
been  resigned  to  losing  the  capital  proWded  it  were 
transferred  to  Rome,  but  resented  the  fact  that  it  waa 
to  be  established  in  any  other  city,  and  that  the  con- 
vention was  made  without  ooosulting  parUameat,  Demonstra- 
tioos  were  held  which  were  repressed  irith  unnecessary  violence, 
aad  although  the  change  of  capital  was  not  unpopular  in  the  rest  of 
Italy,  where  the  PiemonUtismo  of  the  new  regime  was  beginning 
to  arouac  jealousy,  the  secrecy  with  which  tbe  affair  was  arranged 
and  tbe  shooting  down  trf  the  people  in  Turin  laiaed  such  a  storm 
of  disapproval  that  the  king  for  the  first  time  used  his  privilege 
of  dismissing  tbe  ministry.  Under  La  Marmora's  ad- 
ministration the  September  convention  was  ratified, 
and  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Florence  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  affair  resulted  in  an  imporUnt 
political  change,  for  the  Piedmontese  deputies,  hitherto  the 
bulwarka  of  moderate  conservatism,  now  shifted  to  the  Left  or 
coDStituUmal  opposition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Venetian  question  was  becoming  more  and 
more  acute.  Every  Italian  fdt  the  |»eaence  of  the  Austrians  In 
the  kgoora  as  a  natkmal  humiliation,  and  between 
i8sQ  and  1866  countless  plots  were  hatched  for  their 
expul^on.  But,  in  spite  of  the  qmipalhy  of  the  king, 
the  attempt  to  raise  armed  bands  in  Vcnetia  had  no  success,  and 
it  became  dear  that  the  foreigner  could  only  be  driven  from  the 
ponnsiila  by  regular  war.  To  wage  this  alone  Italy  was  still  too 
weak,  and  It  was  necessary  to  look  round  for  an  ally.  Napoleon 

*  The  muntcfblaM  of  Rus  IX.  to  this  convention  was  the  encydlcal 
I  Cwvof  Etec.  8, 1864,  followed  by  (he  famous  SylMmt, 


was  sympathetic;  he  desired  to  see  the  Austrians  expelled,  and 
the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  which  had  stirred  up  the  moK  aggressive 
elements  among  tbe  Flench  <;lersy  against  his  government,  had 
brought  him  once  more  into  harmony  with  the  views  of  Wctor 
Emmanuel;  but  be  dared  not  brave  French  public  opinion  by 
another  war  with  Austria,  nor  did  Italy  desire  an  alliance 
which  would  only  have  been  bought  at  the  price  of  further 
cesAmi.  There  remained  Fiusria,  iriiicfa,  now  that  the  Danbh 
campaign  of  1S64  was  over,  was  com[detiRff  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  final  struggle  with  Austria  foi*  the  hegemony 
of  Germany;  and  Napoleon,  who  saw  in  the  furthering  of 
Biunarck's  plans  the  surest  means  of  securing  his  own  influence 
in  a  divided  Europe,  wiUin^  lrat  his  aid  in  negotiating  a  Prusio- 
Italian  alliance.  In  the  summer  of  1865  Bbiurck  made  formal 
proposab  to  La  Marmora;  but  the  pourparlers  were  interrupted  by 
the  condusion  of  the  convention  of  Gastein  (August  14),  to  which 
Austria  agreed  partly  under  pressure  of  the  Praw-Iulian  enUntt. 
To  baly  the  conventhm  seemed  Hke  a  betrayal;  to 
N^Mlctm  it  was  a  aet-back  which  be  tried  to  retrieve  by 
suggesting  to  Austria  the  peacefid  cession  of  Venetia  to 
the  Italian  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
iu  alliance  with  Prussia.  Thb  proposal  bnAe  on  the  refusal  of  the 
enpenr  Francb  JoaqA  to  code  Austrian  territory  eicept  as  the 
result  of  a  strug^;  and  Napoleon,  won  over  by  Bismarck  at 
the  famous  interview  at  Biarritz,  once  more  took  up  the  idea  of 
a  Prusso-Italian  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  This  was 
actually  concluded  00  tbe  8th  (rf  April  1866.  Iu  terms,  dictated 
by  ■  natural  suspicfoB  on  tbe  part  of  the  Italian  government, 
stipulated  that  it  should  only  bcomne  effective  in  the  event  of 
Prussia  declaring  vrar  on  Austria  within  three  months.  Peace 
was  not  to  be  conduded  until  Italy  should  have  received  Venetia, 
and  Prussia  an  equivalent  territory  in  Germany. 

Hie  outbreak  (tf  war  was  poMpnud  by  further  dipkHnalic 
comfdlcations.  On  the  nth  of  Jtnw  Napdeon,  whose  policy 
throughout  had  been  obscure  and  contradictory,  ugned  a  secret 
treaty  with  Austria,  under  which  Venice  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  him,  to  be  given  to  Italy  in  tbe  event  of  her  making  a  separate 
peace.  Ln  Uarmora,  however,  who  believed  himself  bound  ia 
honour  to  Prussia,  refused  to  enter  into  a  separate  atrangement. 
On  the  i6lh  the  Prussians  began  hostilities,  and  on  the  aotb 
Italy  declared  war. 

Victor  Emmanud  took  the  su[mne  command  (A  the  Italian 
army,  and  La  Marmora  rcugned  the  ptemieisbip  (which  was 
assumed  by  Ricasoli),  to  beonne  chief  of  tbe  staff.  _ 
La  Marmora  had  three  army  corps  (ijo,ooo  men)  m^iur^. 
und«  his  immediate  command,  to  operate  on  the 
Mincio,  whUe  Cioldini  with  80,000  men  waa  to  operate  on  the 
Po.  The  Austrian  southern  army  consisting  of  95,000  men  was 
commanded  by  the  archduke  ^bert,  with  General  von  John 
as  chief  of  the  staff.  On  the  23rd  of  June  La  Marmora  crossed 
the  Mincio,  and  on  the  :4tfa  a  battle  was  fought  at  Custozza, 
under  circumstances  highly  disadvantageous  to  tbe  Italians, 
which  after  a  stubborn  contest  mded  in  a  crushing  Austrian 
victory.  Bad  generalship,  bad  oiganitaiion  and  the  jealousy 
between  La  Marmora  and  Delia  Rocca  were  responsible  for  this 
defeat.  Custozza  might  have  been  afterwards  retrieved,  for 
the  Italians  had  plenty  of  fresh  troops  besides  Claldim's  army; 
but  nothing  was  done,  aa  both  the  king  and  La  Marmora  bdieved 
the  situation  to  be  much  worse  than  it  actually  was.  On  the 
3rd  of  July  the  Prussians  completely  defeated  the  . 
Austrians  at  KOniggrltz,  and  on  the  5th  Austria  xte^ 
ceded  Venetia  to  Napoleon,  accepting  his  mediatioo  jrte 
in  favour  of  peace.  The  Italian  iron-dad  fleet  con»- 
manded  1^  the  incapable  Peiaano,  after  wasting  much  time  at 
Taranto  and  Ancona,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
Dalmatian  island  of  Lissa  on  the  iSth  of  July,  and  on  the  loth 
was  comi^dy  defeated  by  tbe  Austrian  squadron,  consisting 
of  wooden  ships,  but  commanded  by  the  capable  Admiral 
Tegcthoff. 

On  the  aind  Prussia,  without  consulting  Italy,  made  an  armis- 
tice with  Austria,  while  Italy  obtained  an  eight  days'  truce  on 
condition  of  evacuating  the  Trentino,  which  had  almost  entirely 
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bUen  into  the  hands  of  Garibaldi  and  his  vdunteeis.  Ricasoli 
wished  to  go  on  with  tlie  war,  nther  than  accept  Venetia  as  a 
gift  fiom  Fiance;  but  the  king  and  La  Marmora  saw  that 
peace  must  be  miide,  as  the  wlwte  Austrian  army  of  350,000 
men  was  now  free  to  fall  on  Italy.    An  armistice  was  accord- 
ingly signed  at  Cormons  on  the  lath  of  August  ^  Austria 
handed  Venetia  over  to  General  Leboeuf,  representing 
Napc^n;  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  peace  between 
'  Austria  and  Italy  was  concluded  at  Vienna.  On  the 
19th  Leboeuf  handed  Venetia  over  to  the  Venetian 
representatives,  and  at  the  plebiscite  held  on  the  aist  and  sind, 
647,946  votes  were  returned  in  favour  of  union  with  Italy,  only 
60  against  it.  When  this  result  waa  announced  to  the  king  by 
a  deputation  from  Venice  he  said:  "  This  is  the  finest  day  of 
my  Ufe,  Italy  is  made,  but  it  is  not  complete."  Rome  was 
still  wanting. 

Cuslozza  and  Lisaa  were  not  Italy's  only  misfortunes  in  t866. 
There  had  been  comidenUe  discontent  in  Sicily,  where  the 
government  had  made  Itsdf  unpopular.  The  priest- 
hood  and  the  remnants  of  the  Bourbon  party  fomented 
fSftl'      on  sgiuiion,  which  in  September  culminated  in  an 
attidc  on  Palermo  by  3000  armed  insurgents,  and  In 
simibx  outluteiks  eUeiriwn.   The  revolt  was  put  down  owing 
to  the  energy  <tf  the  mayw  of  Palermo,  Marquis  A.  Di  Rudiid, 
■nd  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.   The  Ricasoli  cabinet  fell 
over  the  law  against  the  religious  houses,  and  was  succeeded 
gjHM.!  Ratiaisi,  who  with  the  su[^rt  of  the  Left 

g^fcg^    was  q)pat«ntly  mm  fortunate.  The  French  tegular 
tnx^  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  In  December  1866; 
but  the  pontifical  forces  were  largely  recruited  in  France  and 
commanded  by  ofRcers  of  the  imperial  army,  and  service  under 
the  pope  wu  considered  by  the  French  war  office  as  equivalent 
to  service  in  tttme.  Tins  waa    violatiott  of  the  letter  as  well 
as  of  the  i^t  <tf  the  September  convention,  and  s  stronger 
and  more  straightforward  sUtesman  than  Rattazzi  would  have 
declared  Italy  absolved  from  its  proviuons.  Mozzini  now  wanted 
to  promote  an  insurrection  in  Roman  territory,  whereas  Garibaldi 
tdvocsAed  an  invs^  from  withouL    He  ddivoed  a  series 
of  violmt  qweches  a^nst  the  papacy,  and  made  open  prepara- 
tkma  for  a  raid,  which  were  not  IntCTfered  with  by  the  govern- 
ment; but  on  the  ajrd  of  September  1867  Rattazzi  had  him 
suddtmly  arrested  and  confined  to  C^iren.   In  q>ite  of  the 
vi^lance  of  the  waishipa  he  escaped  on  the  14th  of 
O'^f'"  October  and  landed  hi  Tiucai^.  Armed  bands  had 
already  entered  papal  territory,  but  achieved  nothing 
in  particular.  Their  presence,  however,  was  a  sufficient 
dense  (or  Napoleon,  under  pressure  <rf  the  clerical  party,  to 
send  anMher  expedition  to  Rome  (i6lh  of  OcttAet).  Rattazzi, 
after  ordering  a  body  of  troops  to  enter  papal  territory  vrith  no 
^^^^  definite  object,  now  reagned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mcnabica.    Garibaldi  joined  the  bands  on  the  33rd, 
but  his  ill-armed  and  ill-disdplined  force  was  very 
inferior  to  bte  volunteers  of  '49>  '60  and  '66.  (hi  the  S4th  he 
captured  Honte  Rotondo,  but  did  not  enter  Rome  as  the  expected 
insurrection  had  not  broken  out.  On  the  agth  a  French  force, 
under  de  FaiUy,  arrived,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  a  battle 
.    took  place  at  Henlana  between  4000  «  5000  rcd- 
thiitt  and  a  somewhat  superior  Ume  of  French  and 
pontificals.  The  Garibddiana,  mowed  down  by  the 
new  French  chastepit  rifiea,  fou^  until  their  last  cartridges 
were  exhausted,  and  retreated  the  next  day  towirdi  the  Italian 
frontier,  leaving  Sao  prisoners. 

The  affair  of  Mentana  caused  contidenUe  eidtemcnt  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  Roman  question  entered  on  an  acute  stage. 
Napoleon  suggested  his  favourite  expedient  of  a  congress, 
but  the  proposal  broke  down  owing  to  Great  Britain's  refusal 
to  participate;  and  Rouher,  the  French  premier,  dedared  in 
the  Chamber  (sih  of  December  1S67)  that  Ffeance  eonU  never 
permit  the  Italians  to  occupy  Rome.  The  atritude  <rf  France 
strengthened  that  anti-French  feeling  in  Italy  which  had  begun 
irith  Villafranca;  and  Bismarck  was  not  slow  to  make  use 
of  this  bostility,  with  a  view  to  inwcnting  Italy  from  taking 


sides  with  France  against  Germany  in  the  struggle  between  the 
two  powers  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  At  the  same  time 
Napoleon  was  making  overtures  both  to  Austria  and  to  tiMij, 
overtures  which  were  favourably  received.  Victor  Emnianad 
was  sincerely  anxious  to  assist  Nqxdeon,  for  in  s|»te  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  and  Mentana  he  felt  a  chivalious  desire  to  help  the 
man  who  had  fought  for  Italy.  But  with  the  French  at  Civita- 
vecchia (they  bad  left  Rome  very  soon  alter  Uentana)  a  wmr  foe 
France  was  not  to  be  thoui^of,  and  NqM>leon  would  not  ptomise 
more  than  the  literal  observance  of  the  September  convention. 
Austria  would  not  join  France  unless  Italy  did  the  same,  and 
she  realized  that  that  was  impossible  unless  SaptStoa  gave  way 
about  Rome.  Consequent^  the  negotiations  were  suspended. 
A  scandal  concerning  the  tobacco  monopdy  led  to 
the  fall  of  Menahrea.who  was  succeeded  In  December  juw^ayk 
1S69  by  Giovanni  Lanza,  with  VisconU-Venosta  at 
the  forogn  office  and  Q.  Sella  as  finance  minister.  The  latter 
introduced  a  Mnuder  financial  ptdicy,  which  was  maintained 
until  the  fall  of  the  Right  In  1876.  Maxdni,  now  openly  hostile 
to  the  monarchy,  was  seized  with  a  perfect  monomania  for  in- 
surrections, and  promoted  various  small  risings,  tlie  only  effect 
of  which  was  to  ^ow  bow  ounpletely  his  infiuence  was  gone. 

In  December  i86q  the  X3CL  oecumenical  council  began  its 
dttinp  in  Rome,  awl  oa  the  tSth  of  July  1870  proclaimed  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  (see  Vatican  CouNai.).  Two  days 
previously  Napoleon  had  declared  war  on  Prussia,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Civitavecchia; 
but  be  pecsnaded  I.aiisa  to  pronuse  to  abide  by  the  September 
convention,  and  it  was  not  until  after  WiMh  and  Gravelotte 
that  he  offeml  to  give  Italy  a  free  hand  to  occupy  Rome.  Then 
it  was  too  late;  Victor  Emmanuel  asked  Thiers  if  he  could 
give  his  word  honour  that  with  100,000  Italian  troops  France 
could  bo  laved,  but  Tikn  remained  silent.  Austria  replied 
Vkx  Italy:  "  It  la  too  late."  On  the  9th  irf  August  Italy  made 
a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  three  weeks  later  Visconti- 
VenosU  informed  the  powers  that  Italy  was  about  to  occupy 
Rome.  On  the  3rd  of  September  the  news  of  SUan  reached 
Florence,  and  wltii  the  fall  of  Napoleon's  empire  the  September 
convention  ceased  to  have  sqy  value.  The  powers  having 
engaged  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  Italian  affairs,  Victor 
Emmanuel  addressed  a  letter  to  Pius  IX.  asking  him  in  the  name 
of  relii^on  and  peace  to  accept  Italian  protection  instead  of  the 
teroponl  power,  to  whfdi  the  pope  replied  that  he 
would  only  yield  to  force.  On  the  nth  of  September 
General  Cadorna  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  entered 
papal  territory.  The  garrison  of  Civitavecchia  sur- 
rendered to  Bixio,  but  the  10,000  men  in  Rome,  mostly  Froich, 
Belgians,  Swiss  uid  Bavarians,  under  Kaaxler,  were  ready  to 
fight.  Cardinal  Antonelli  would  have  come  to  tenns,  but  the 
pope  decided  on  making  a  sufficient  show  of  resistance  to  prove 
that  he  wax  yielding  to  force.  On  the  aott  the  Italians  began 
the  attack,  and  General  Maz6  de  la  Roche's  division  having 
effected  a  breach  in  the  PorU  Pia,  the  pope  ordeicd  die  garrison 
to  cease  fire  and  the  Italians  poured  Into  the  Eternal  City  followed 
by  thousands  of  Roman  exiles.  By  noon  the  whole  city  on  the 
left  of  the  Tiber  was  occupied  and  the  garrison  laid  down  their 
arms;  the  next  d^,  at  the  pope's  request,  the  Leonine  City 
on  the  right  bank  was  also  occupied.  It  had  been  intoided  to 
leave  that  part  <rf  Rome  to  the  pope,  but  by  the  earnest  dcto 
of  the  inhabitants  it  too  was  included  in  the  Italian  kingdom. 
At  the  plebiscite  there  were  i33>68i  vote*  for  union  and  1507 
against  it.  In  July  1873  King  Victor  Emmannd  made  his 
solemn  entry  into  Rome,  which  was  then  dechied  the  capiul 
of  Italy.  Thiii,  after  a  strug^  of  mote  than  half  a  century,  in 
spite  of  apparently  insupenUe  obstacles,  the  liberation  and 
tile  unity  of  Italy  were  acoomidished. 

BiBLiOGRAPHY^A  vast  amount  of  materia]  on  the  lUioi^mente 
has  been  published  both  in  Italy  and  abroad  as  well  as  numeroui 
works  of  •  literary  and  critic^  nature.  The  most  detailed  Italian 


hiitory  of  the  period  ii  Carlo  Tivaroni'i  Sloria  critica  dri  Riiorp- 
mcnfo/Ia/ianainQvolt.  (Turin,  1688-1897),  based  on  a  diligent  study 
o(  the  original  authcHTities  and  containine  *  lacie  amount  oT  mtonna- 
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aicount,  hut  he  cencrallj'  quotn  the  opnions  of  tho«e  who  disaeree 
with  him  «s  well.  Another  voluminous  but  less  valuable  work  ia 
F-  Btnolim's  Sloriad'IlaJia  dal  iSi^tl  J^tS,  in  2  pans  {Mil.in,  info- 
iS8i).  L.  Chiala's  LrUtrc  dd  ConU  di  Cutour  (7  vols.,  Turin,  Hi&y- 
1887)  and  D.  Zanichelli'B  Scriiti  dtl  Conlt  di  Cavour  (Bologiu,  jSqa) 
are  vcrj'  important,  and  so  arc  Prince  Mctternich'a  Mimoirti  (7  voli,, 
Paris.  1881).  P.  Ors\i  L' India  modcma  (MiUn.  1901)  should  alsoba 
mentioned.  N.  Bianchi's  Sisria  dtUa  dipiamaiia  europea  in  llatia 
(8  vols.,  Turin,  1665]  is  an  invatuablc  and  thoroughly  rtliablc  u  urk. 
See  sbo  Zini'i  Storia  J  Ilalia  U  vols..  Milan,  1B75) :  Cuallcrio'i 
C.'i  tdtimi  tisoltimrnli  ilaliani  (4.  vols.,  Florence,  1850)  is  important 
far  the  period  (to m  1831  to  1847,  and  so  also  is  L.  Farina's  Storia 
d'ltalia  dal  iSis  oJ  1849  (s  vols.,  Turin,  1851) ;  W.  R.  Thayer's  Dawn 
of  Itatiam  Indeprndenct  (Boston,  1893)  is  gushing  and  not  aUjyt 
accurate;  C.  Cantii's  DtU'  indipendenza  italmna  cronislaria  (NaplM. 
1671-1877)  is  reactionary  and  often  unreliable;  V.  Bersezio,  /( 
JJi-gna  di  Viuurie  EmanutU  II  (8  vols.,  Turin,  1869,  &c.).  For 
Ensliih  readers  Countess  E.  Martincngo  Cesatesco's  Liberation  rf 
Iiidy  (.London,  1895)  is  to  be  strongly  recommended,  and  is  iudLMli 
lor  accuracy,  UiriieM  and  lynthesi*,  a*  well  as  [or  charm  of  ttyle, 
one  o(  the  very  best  faoolca  on  the  •ubject  in  any  laoniase;  Bolton 
Kinc'i  HUtarj  ^  llatitat  Unity  (3  voU.,  London,  iSw)  w  builder  and 
kw  Bti^actoty,  but  contains  a  uieful  biblioEraphy.  A  nicdnct 
account  of  the  chiei  events  of  the  period  will  be  Tound  in  ^  Spencer 
Waloole'a  Hittery  of  Tmniy-Fist  Ytars  (London,  1904).  See  alio 
the  &a(irtdMlf()d(ni//(UOTv,  vol*.  ;k.  and  xi.  (Cambridge,  1907,  &c.), 
where  lull  biUiograptue*  wiU  be  found.  (L  V.  *} 

F.  History,  1870-1903 

The  downfall  of  the  temponl  power  was  bafled  throughout 
Italy  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Abroad,  Catholic  coiutriea 
at  £nt  received  the  tidings  with  reugnation,  and 
III  >  I  Protestant  countries  with  joy.  In  France,  where  the 
Government  of  National  Defence  had  replaced  the 
Empire,  Cifimieux,  as  president  of  the  govemment 
ddegation  at  Tours,  hastened  to  ofier  hts  coop'atulations  to 
Italy.  The  occupation  of  Rome  caused  no  surprise  to  the 
French  govemment,  which  had  been  forewarned  on  iith 
September  of  the  Italian  intentions.  On  that  occasion  Jules 
Favre  had  recogm'zed  the  September  convention  to  be  dead,  and, 
while  refuungexplicitly  to  denounce  it,  had  admitted  that  unless 
Italy  went  to  Rome  the  city  would  become  a  prey  to  dangerous 
aptators.  At  the  same  time  he  made  it  clear  that  Italy  would 
ocnipy  Rome  upon  her  own  responsibility.  Agreeably  surprised 
by  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  France,  Visconti-Venosta  lost 
DO  time  in  conveying  ofiicially  the  thanks  of  Italy  to  the  French 
government.  Be  doubtless  foresaw  that  the  language  of  Favre 
and  Crdmieux  would  not  be  endorsed  by  the  French  Clericals. 
Prussia,  while  satisfied  at  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power,  seemed 
to  fear  lest  Italy  might  recompense  the  absence  of  French  opposi- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  armed  intervention  In  favour 
of  France.  Bismarck,  moreover,  was  indignant  at  theconnivance 
of  the  Italian  govenmieot  in  the  Garibaldian  expedition  to 
Difon,  and  was  iniuted  by  Visconti-Venosta 's  plea  in  the 
Italian  parliament  for  the  integrity  of  French  territory.  The 
course  of  events  in  France,  however,  soon  calmed  German 
ap(»cbensions.  The  advent  of  Thiers,  his  attitude  towards 
tix  petition  of  French  bishops  on  behalf  of  the  pope,  the  recall 
of  Senard,  the  French  minister  at  Florence— who  had  written  to 
congratulate  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  capture  of  Rome — and 
tbe  instructions  given  to  his.  successor,  the  comte  de  Choiseul, 
to  absent  himself  from  Italy  at  the  moment  of  the  king's  official 
entry  into  the  new  capital  (and  July  1871),  together  with  the 
haste  diqtlaycd  in  appointing  a  French  ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See,  rapidly  cooled  the  cordiality  of  Franco-Italian  relations,  and 
reassured  Bismarck  on  the  score  of  any  dangerous  intimacy 
between  iIk  two  governments. 

Tbe  friendly  attitude  of  France  towards  Italy  during  the 
period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  occupation  of  Rome 
seemed  to  cow  and  to  dishearten  the  Vatican.  For 
a  few  weeks  the  relations  between  the  Curia  and  the 
Italian  authorities  were  marked  by  a  conciliatory 
qririt.  The  secreUry-general  of  the  Italian  foreign 
office.  Baron  Blanc,  who  had  accompanied  General  Cadoma 
to  Komc,  was  received  almost  daily  by  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
papal  secretary  of  state,  in  order  to  settle  innumerable  questions 
arising  out  of  the  Italian  occupation.    The  royal  commissioner 


for  finaoce,  GiacomelU,  had,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  seized 
the  pontifical  treasury;  but  upon  being  informed  by  Cardinal 
Antonelli  that  among  the  funds  deposited  in  the  treasury  were 
1,000,000  crowns  of  Peter's  Pence  ofiercd  by  ^e  faithful  to  the 
pope  in  person,  the  commissioner  was  authorized  by  the  Italian 
council  ofstate  not  only  torestorethissum,  butalso  to  indemnify 
the  Holy  See  for  moneys  expended  for  the  service  of  the  October 
coupon  of  the  pontifical  debt,  that  debt  having  been  taken  over 
by  the  Italian  state.  On  the  agth  of  September  Cardinal  Antonelli 
further  apprised  Baron  Blanc  that  he  was  about  to  issue  drafts 
for  the  monthly  payment  of  the  50.000  crowns  inscribed  in  the 
pontifical  budget  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pope,  the  Sacred 
College,  the  apostolic  palaces  and  the  papal  guards.  The 
Italian  treasury  at  once  honoured  all  the  papal  drafts,  and  thus 
contributed  a  first  instalment  of  the  3,325,000  lire  per  annum 
afterwards  placed  by  Article  4  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Holy  See.  Payments  would  have  l-een  regularly 
continued  had  not  pressure  from  the  French  Clerical  party 
coerced  the  Vatican  into  refusing  any  further  instalment. 

Once  in  possession  of  Rome,  and  guarantor  to  the  Catholic 
world  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  pope,  the  Italian 
government  prepared  juridically   to  regulate  its 
rektions  to  the  Holy  See.  A  bill  known  as  the  Law  of  ^^J^ 
Guarantees  was  therefore  framed  and  laid  before  tMiin. 
parliament.  The  measure  was  an  amalgam  of  Cavour's 
scheme  for  a  "  free  church  in  a  free  state,"  of  Ricasoli's  Free 
Church  Bill,  rejected  by  parliament  four  years  previously, 
and  of  the  proposals  presented  to  Pius  IX.  by  Count  Ponza  di 
San  Hartino  in  September  1870.  After  a  debate  lasting  nearly 
two  months  tbe  Law  of  Guarantees  was  adopted  in  secret  ballot 
on  the  3iBt  of  March  1871  by  185  votes  against  106. 

It  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  first,  contoioing  thirteen  articles, 
Rcognixed  (Article*  i  and  3}  tbe  person  of  the  pontiff  ai  sacred  and 
intangible,  and  while  providing  (or  free  discuiiion  of  religioua 
questions,  punished  insults  and  outrage*  against  the  pope  in  the 
same  way  ai  insult*  and  outrage*  against  the  tdng.  Royal  honours 
weic  attnbuted  to  the  pope  (Article  3)>  who  was  further  guaranteed 
tbe  nme  pfccedeoce  as  that  accorded  to  him  by  other  Catholic 
■ovcreigns,  and  the  right  to  maintain  his  Noble  and  Swiss  guard*. 
Article  4  allotted  the  pontiff  an  annuilv  of  3,215,000  lire  (£139,000} 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sacred  College,  the  sacred  palaces,  the 
congregations,  tbe  Vatican  chancery  and  the  diplomatic  service. 
The  sacred  palaces,  museum*  and  libraries  were,  by  Article  5. 
exempted  from  all  taxation,  and  the  pope  wa*  assured  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  buildings  and  gardens,  and  of 
the  papal  villa  at  Castcl  Gaodoiro.  Articles  6  and  7  forbade  access 
of  any  Italian  offidal  or  agent  to  the  above-mentioned  palaces  or  to 
any  eventual  conclave  or  oecumenical  council  without  special  author- 
ization from  the  pope,  conclave  or  council.  Article  8  prohibited  the 
seizure  or  exaimnation  df  any  ecclesiastical  papers,  documents, 
boolci  or  registers  of  purely  spin tual  character.  Article  ^guaranteed 
to  the  pope  full  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  ministry,  and 
provided  (or  the  puUlication  of  pontifical  announcements  on  the 
doors  of  the  Roman  churches  and  basilicas.  Article  10  extended 
immunity  to  ecdesiaatics  employed  by  the  Holy  Sec,  and  bestowed 
upon  foreign  ecclesiastics  in  Rome  the  personal  rights  of  Italian 
Qtiien*.  By  Article  it,  diplomatists  accredited  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  papal  diidoniatists  while  in  Italy,  were  placed  on  the  same  tooting 
as  diplomatut*  accredited  to  the  Quirinal.  Article  13  provided  for 
the  transmission  free  of  axt  in  Itaty  of  all  papal  teltgrams  and 
correspondence  both  with  bishops  and  foreign  governments,  and 
sanctioned  tlw  establishment,  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  state, 
of  a  papal  telegrajA  office  served  by  papal  oIliciBis  in  communication 
with  the  Italian  postal  and  telegraph  system.  Article  13  exempted 
all  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  academies,  colleges  and  schools  for  the 
education  of  priests  in  the  city  of  Rome  from  all  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Italian  govemment. 

This  pottioo  of  the  law,  designed  to  leasaoie  foreign  Catholics, 
met  witn  little  opposition;  but  the  second  porrion,  regulating  the 
relations  between  state  and  church  in  Italy,  was  sharply  criticized 
by  deputies  who,  like  Sella,  recognized  the  ideal  of  a  "  free  church  in 
a  free  state  "  to  be  an  impracticable  dream.  The  second  division  erf 
tbe  law  abolished  (Artide  14)  all  restricrions  upon  the  right  of 
meeting  of  member*  of  the  clergy.  By  Aiticie  15  the  eovernment 
relinquished  its  rights  to  apostoric  legation  in  Sicily,  aild  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  its  own  nominees  to  the  chief  benefices  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Bishops  were  further  dispensed  from  swearing  Jea.lty  to 
the  king,  though,  except  in  Rome  and  suburbs,  the  choice  of  bishop* 
was  limited  to  ecclesiastics  of  Italian  nationality.  Anicle  16 
abolished  tbe  need  for  royal  txequatur  and  plaeet  (or  ecclesiastical 
publications,  but  subordinated  the  enjoyment  of  temporalities  by 
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Ud  prion  to  tlw  QODCtidoB  of  itMO  §SCtfltti9F  Jiod  plocHi 
17  muntained  the  Independence  td  tbe  ecdMiiiticil  juiu- 
diction  in  amritua]  and  diadphiuuy  matlert,  but  ret^rved  for  tbe 
state  the  esdiuive  i^t  to  cany  out  coerdve  mesaitres. 

On  the  iith  of  July  1871,  Aittdes  368,  269  aod  370  of  the 
Italian  Penal  Code  wen  ao  modified  aa  to  nuke  ecdcsastica 
liable  to  impriaonment  for  perioda  varying  from  aix  months  to 
five  years,  and  to  finea  from  1000  to  3000  lire,  for  qwken  or 
written  attacks  against  tbe  laws  of  the  state,  or  for  the  fomenta- 
tion of  disorder.  An  encyclical  of  Piua  IX.  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (ui  theisthof  May  1871  repudiated  the  Law  of 
Guarantees,  and  summoned  Catholic  princes  to  co-operate  in 
restoring  the  temporal  power.  Practically,  therefore,  the  law 
has  remained  a  one-sided  enactment,  by  which  Italy  considers 
herself  bound,  and  of  which  she  Has  always  observed  the  qiirit, 
even  though  the  exigencies  of  sdf-defence  may  have  led  in  some 
minor  respects  to  non-observance  of  the  letter.  The  annuity 
payable  to  the  pope  has,  for  instance,  been  made  subject  to 
quinquennial  prescription,  so  that  in  the  event  of  tardy  recogni- 
tion of  the  law  the  Vatican  could  at  no  time  claim  payment  of 
more  than  five  yean'  annuity  with  interest. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  occupation  of  Rome  preasing 
qucaUoni  incidental  to  a  new  change  of  capital  and  to  the 
admiiiiitntloii  <d  a  new  domain  distncted  public  attention  from 
the  real  condition  of  Italian  aftaiia.  The  rise  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  flooding  of  Rome  in  December  1870  (tactfully  used  by 
^^ctor  Emmanuel  as  an  opportunity  for  a  first  visit  to  the  new 
capitai)  illustrated  the  imperative  necessity  of  reorganising  the 
drainage  of  die  city  and  of  constructing  tbe  Tiber  embankment. 
In  spite  of  pressure  from  the  French  government,  which  desired 
Italy  to  Florence  as  the  political  and  to  regard  Rome 

meniif  as  the  moral  capital  of  the  realm,  the  government  offices 
and  both  legislative  chambers  were  transferred  in  1871  to  the 
Etenud  City.  Eariy  in  the  year  the  crown  prince  Humbert  vrith 
the  Princess  MarghcriU  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Quiiinal 
Palace,  which,  in  view  of  the  Vatican  refusal  to  deliver  up  the 
keya,  had  to  be  opened  by  force.  Ei^t  monasteries  were 
expropriated  to  make  room  for  the  chief  sute  department, 
pen^g  the  construction  of  more  suitable  edifices.  The  growth 
^  Qerical  iofiuence  in  Fiance  engendered  a  belief  that  Italy 
would  soon  have  to  defend  with  the  sword  her  newly-won  unity, 
while  the  tremendous  lesion  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  con- 
vinced the  military  autiiorities  of  the  need  for  tborou^  military 
reform.  General  Ricotti  Magnanl,  minister  of  war,  therefore 
framed  an  Army  Reform  BUI  designed  to  bring  the  Italian  army 
as  nearty  as  possible  up  to  the  Prussian  standard.  Sella,  minister 
of  finance,  notwithstanding  the  sorry  plight  of  the  lulian 
exchequer,  readily  granted  the  means  for  the  reform.  "  We 
must  arm,"  he  said,  "  since  wc  have  -overturned  the  papal 
throne,"  and  he  pointed  to  France  as  the  quarter  from  wtiich 
attack  was  most  likely  to  come. 

Thou^  perhaps  less  desperate  than  during  the  previous  decade, 
the  condition  of  Italian  finance  was  precarious  indeed.  With 
—  taxation  screwed  up  to  breaking  point  on  personal  and 

real  esUte,  on  all  forms  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activity,  and  on  salt,  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  Ufe;  with  a 
deficit  of  £8,soo,ooo  for  tl|e  current  year,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
further  aggregate  deficit  of  £11,000,000  during  the  next  quin- 
qoomium.  Sola's  heroic  struggle  against  national  bankruptcy 
was  still  far  from  a  successful  termination.  He  chiefly  had 
borne  the  brunt  and  won  the  laureb  of  the  unprecedented  fight 
against  deficit  In  which  Italy  had  been  involved  since  1863. 
As  finance  minister  in  the  Rattazzi  cabinet  of  that  year  he  had 
been  confronted  nith  a  public  debt  of  nearly  £110,000,000,  and 
with  an  immediate  deficit  of  nearly  £t8,ooo,ooa  In  1664,  as 
minister  in  the  La  Marmora  cabinet,  be  had  again  to  face  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  amounting  to  more  than 
£t4,teo,00o.  By  the  (dzure  and  sak  of  Cfaoicfa  lands,  by  the 
•ale  of  state  railways,  hy  "  economy  to  the  bofie"  and  on  one 
npreme  occa^n  by  an  appeal  to  taxpayers  to  advance  a  year's 
quota  of  the  land-tax,  he  had  met  the  most  pressing  engagements 
of  that  troublous  period.   The  king  was  persuaded  to  forgo 


one-fifth  of  his  civil  list,  mioisten  and  the  higher  civil  servant* 
were  required  to  reiinquish  a  portion  of  their  meagre  salariea, 
but,  in  spite  of  all,  Sdla  had  found  himadf  io  1865  compelled 
to  propose  the  moat  hated  <rf  fiscal  burdens— a  grist  tax  on 
(srcals.  This  tax  {maciiuio)  had  long  been  known  In  Italy. 
Vexatious  methods  of  assessment  and  collection  had  made  it  so 
unp(q>ular  that  the  Italian  government  in  i8s(r-i86o  had  thou^t 
it  fipfdirnt  to  abolish  it  thiou^UMit  the  realm.  Sella  hi^ed 
by  the  application  of  a  mechanical  meter  both  to  obviate  the 
odium  attaching  to  former  methods  of  cnUection  and  to  avoid  ttw 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  inspectors  and  tax-gatherers,  whose 
stipends  had  formerly  eaten  up  most  of  the  proceeds  of  tbe 
impost.  Before  proposing  the  relntroductkm  of  the  tax,  ScUa 
and  his  friend  Fenan  bnisoved  and  made  exhaustive  experi- 
ments  with  the  meter.  The  result  of  their  eflforts  was  laid  before 
parliament  in  one  of  the  most  monumental  and  most  painstaking 
pieamUes  ever  prefixed  to  a  bilL  Sella,  nevertheless,  fell  before 
the  stonn  of .  opposition  which  Us  scheme  anmsed.  Sdaloja, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  dmilar  proposal, 
but  parliament  again  proved  refractory.  Ferraia,  successor  of 
Sdaloja,  met  a  Uke  fate;  but  Count  Cambrsy-Digny,  finance 
minister  in  the  Menabrea  cabinet  of  1868-1869,  driven  to  find 
means  to  com  ft  deficit  aggravated  tqr  the  interest  oa  the 
Venetian  debt,  socceeded,  with  Sella's  hdp.  In  forcing  a  Crist 
Tax  Bill  through  parliament,  though  in  a  form  of  which  Sella 
could  not  entirdy  ai^Hove.  When,  on  the  ist  of  January  1S69. 
the  new  tax  came  into  force,  nearly  half  the  flour-mills  in  Italy 
ceased  woifc.  In  nuiqr  dirtdcts  the  govenunent  was  obliged 
to  open  mills  on  its  own  account.  Inspectors  and  tax-gatherers 
did  their  work  under  police  protection,  and  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  riots  had  to  be  suppressed  manu  milUari.  At  fint 
the  net  revenue  ftom  the  impost  was  less  than  £1,100,000;  but 
under  SeDn'a  firm  administratian  (1869- j873),aiid  in  consequence 
of  improvements  gradoally  Introduced  by  hun,  tbe  net  return 
ultimatdy  exceeded  £3,100,000.  The  parliamentary  oppoutioa 
to  the  impost,  which  the  Left  denounced  as  "  the  tax  on  hunger," 
was  largely  factitious.  Few,  except  the  open  partisans  of  natioonl 
bankruptcy,  doubted  iu  necessity;  yet  so  strong  was  tbe  cuncot 
of  fecUng  worked  up  for  party  purposes  by  opponenu  ttf  tbe 
measure,  that  Sella's  achievement  in  having  by  Its  means  saved 
the  financial  situation  of  Italy  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most 
noteworthy  perfonnances  of  modem  pariiamentary  statesman- 
ship. 

Under  the  Micas  (rf  the  appalling  financial  conditions 
represented  by  chronic  deficit,  crushing  taxation,  the  heavy 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  a>nsoIidation  of  the  kingdom,  the 
reform  of  the  army  and  the  interest  on  the  pontifical  debt.  Sella, 
on  the  nth  of  Deomba*  1871,  exposed  to  parliament  the 
finandal  dtu^lon  in  all  its  n&kedness.  He  recognized  that 
considerable  improvement  had  already  taken  place.  Revenue 
from  taxation  had  risen  in  a  decade  from  £7,000,000  to 
£10,100,000;  profit  on  state  tnonop^ies  had  increased  from 
£7,000,000  to  £g,4Qo,ooo;  exports  had  grown  to  exceed  imports; 
income  from  the  working  telegraphs  had  tripled  Itself;  rail- 
ways had  been  extended  from  1100  to  6100  kilometres,  and  the 
annual  travelling  public  had  augmented  from  15,000,000  to 
15,000,000  persons.  The  serious  feature  of  the  utuation  lay 
less  hi  the  income  than  In  the  "  Intangible  "  expenditure,  namely, 
the  vast  sums  requb«d  for  Interest  on  the  various  forms  oi  public 
debt  and  for  pensions.  Within  ten  years  this  category  of  outlay 
had  increased  from  £8,000,000  to  £18,800,000.  During  the  same 
period  the  assumption  qI  the  Venetian  and  Roman  debts,  losses 
on  the  tene  <rf  loam  and  the  accumulation  of  annual  deficits, 
had  ansed  public  Indebtedness  to  rise  from  £91,000,000  to 
£318,000,000,  no  less  than  £100,000,000  of  the  latter  sum  having 
been  sacrificed  in  premiums  ud  commisuoos  to  banken  and 
underwriten  of  loons.  By  economics  and  new  taxes  Sella 
had  reduced  the  defidt  to  less  than  £1,000^000  In  1871,  but  for 
187a  be  found  himself  oonfionted  with  a  tout  expenditure  of 
£8,000,000  in  excess  of  revenue.  He  therefore  proposed  to  make 
over  the  treasury  service  to  the  state  banks,  to  increase  the 
forced  current,  to  raise  tbe  stamp  and  registration  duties  and 
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to  inpoae  a  new  Uz  on  teztSe  fabrics.  As  optioBa)  converrion 
of  sumdiy  internal  loans  into  consolidated  stock  at  a  lower  rate  of 
fntmst  was  calculated  to  effect  considerable  saving.  The  battle 
over  these  proposals  was  long  and  fierce.  But  for  the  tactics  of 
Rattazsi,  leader  <rf  the  Left,  who,  by  basing  his  opposition  on 
party  coBsidcfations,  impeded  the  secession  of  Minghctii  and  a 
port  ol  the  Ri^t  from  the  ministerial  majtHity,  Sella  would  have 
been  defeated.  On  the  ajrd  of  March  1873,  however,  be  suc- 
ceeded io  auiying  his  programme,  which  not  only  |»ovided  for 
the  prcnog  needs  of  the  moment,  but  laid,  the  foondatira  of  the 
mucb'Deeded  cqoOibriun  between  opcnditure  and  revenue. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  it  became  evident  that  the  days  of  the 
Lanza-Sella  cabinet  were  numbered.  Fear  of  the  advent  of  a 
Radical  administration  under  Rattaza  alone  prevented  the 
Hingfaettian  Right  from  revolting  against  the  government.  The 
Left,  ctmscious  of  its  strength,  impatiently  awaited  the  moment 
of  accenion  to  power.  Sella,  the  reni  head  of  the  Lanza  cabinet, 
was  worn  out  by  four  )rears'  continuous  work  and  disheartcDed 
by  the  perfidious  misrcpreseDtation  In  which  Italian  politicians, 
parliculailytboae  of  the  Left,  have  ever  excelled.  By  sheet  force 
of  will  he  compelled  the  Chamber  early  in  1873  to  adopt  some 
minor  financial  refonns,  but  oa  the  29th  of  April  found  himself 
in  a  minority  on  the  question  of  a  oedit  for  a  proposed  state 
arsenal  at  IWanto.  Pressure  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, induced  the  ministry  to  retain  office  until  after  the  debate 
on  the  ^>pIicatlon  to  Rome  and  the  Papal  States  of  the  Religious 
Orders  BiO  (ori^nally  passed  in  1866) — a  measure  which,  with 
the  bdp  of  Riouoti,  was  carried  at  the  end  of  May.  While 
leaving  intact  the  geneial  houses  of  the  various  conftateraities 
(aeept  Out  of  the  Jesuits),  the  bill  abolished  the 
corporate  personality  of  religious  orders,  handed  over 
tfcdr  schools  and  hospitals  to  dvil  administrators, 
placed  their  churches  at  the  disposal  of  the  secular 
dergyt  aitd  provided  pensions  for  nuns  and  monks,  thoae  who 
Ittd  families  bdng  sent  to  reside  with  their  lelailves,  and  those 
wbo  by  of  age  or  bereavemrat  had  no  home  but  d>eir 

monasteries  being  allowed  to  end  their  days  in  religious  houies 
^ledally  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
tibt  BoppRssed  convents  and  monasteries  were  partly  converted 
into  pensions  for  monks  and  nuns,  and  partly  allotted  to  the 
mnoidpa]  charity  boards  which  had  tmdertaken  tlie  educational 
and  diaritable  functions  formeriy  exerdaed  by  the  religious 
orders.  To  the  pope  was  made  over  £i6fioo  per  annum  as  a 
coatribnlion  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  ia  Rome  represen- 
latfves  d  fMagii  ordcn;  the  Sacred  College,  however,  rejected 
this  eodowmen  t,  and  summoned  all  the  supprened  oonf  ratemit ies 
to  reconstitute  themselves  under  the  ordinary  Italian  law  of 
assodatton.  Afewdayaafter tbepassageof tbeReligious Orden 
Bin,  the  death  of  Rattazii  (jth  June  1873)  removed  all  fwobability 
of  the  immediate  advent  ^  the  Left.  SeUa,  uncertain  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Right,  challenged  a  vote  on  the  immediate  dis- 
ctnsioa  of  further  finandal  reforms,  and  on  the  33rd  of  June  was 
everthnmn  by  a  coalition  of  the  Left  under  Depcetis  with  a 
part  of  the  Ri^t  under  Mingbetti  and  the  Toucan  Centre  under 
CermtL  The  adrainlstratton  which  thus  fcD  was  unquestionably 
th/ most  important  since  the  death  of  CavDur.  It  had  completed 
aaiional  unity,  tranafcrred  the  capital  to  Rome,  overcome  the 
chief  ofasucia  to  financial  equilibrium,  initiated  military  reform 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  niatkms  between  state  and  cbnrcb. 

The  succeeding  Mingbetti-VfKonti-VcmnU  cabinet— which 
bdd  office  from  the  loth  of  July  1873  to  the  18th  of  March  1876— 
continued  in  essential  pcunts  the  work  of  the  preceding 
administration.  Mingbetti's  finance,  though  less  dcar- 
i^ted  aikd  loB  resolute  than  that  of  Sdia,  was  on  tbe  whole 
pnicfent  and  bencficiaL  With  tbe  aid  of  Sella  he  concluded 
amvcntions  for  the  redemption  of  the  chief  Italian  railways  from 
thdr  French  and  Austrian  proprietors.  By  dint  of  expecUents  he 
gradually  overcame  the  chronic  defidt,  and,  owing  to  the  nonnal 
increase  of  revenue,  ended  his  term  of  office  with  the  announce- 
matt  of  a  sur[^  of  some  £720,000.  Hie  question  wbrtber  this 
flnplns  was  fcsl  or  only  apparent  hu  been  mudi  debated,  but 
(hoc  it  no  leaaoD  to  doiUit  iti  substantial  reality.  It  left  out  of 


account  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  for  railway  construction  which  was 
covered  by  credit,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  took  no  note  of 
£360^00  ezpoided  in  the  redemption  of  debt.  Pnutically, 
therefore,  the  Right,  of  which  tbe  HiniJietti  cabinet  was  the  last 
representative  administration,  left  Italian  finance  with  a  surplut 
of  £80,000.  Outside  the  all-important  domain  of  finance,  the 
attention  of  Hlnghetti  andhis  colleagues  was  prindpally  absorbed 
by  strife  between  church  and  state,  army  reform  and  railway 
redemption.  For  some  time  after  the  occupation  at  Rome  the 
pope,  in  order  to  substantiste  the  pretence  that  his  sfaritual 
freedom  had  been  diminished,  avoided  the  creation  of  cardlnala 
and  the  nomination  of  bishops.  On  the  land  of  December  1873, 
however,  he  unexpectedly  created  twelve  cardinals,  and  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  nommate  a  number  <rf  bishops.  Visconti- 
Venosta,  who  had  retained  the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs  in  tbe 
Mioghetti  cabinet,  at  once  drew  the  attention  d  the  Eunqiean 
powers  to  this  proof  of  tbe  pope's  q)iritual  freedom  and  of  the 
imafpnary  nature  of  bis  "  impriianinent "  ia  the  Vatican.  At 
the  same  time  he  assured  them  that  absolute  liberty  would  be 
guaranteed  to  tbe  deliberations  of  a  candave.  In  rdation  to  tbe 
Church  in  Italy,  Min^betti's  policy  was  less  pers(^cioua. 
He  let  it  be  understood  that  the  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
mcnt  of  bishops  and  the  request  for  the  royal  exeqiutMr  might  be 
made  to  the  government  impersonally  1^  tbe  congregation  of 
bishops  and  regulars,  by  a  municipal  council  or  by  any  other 
corporate  body— a  conceision  of  which  tbe  bishops  were  quick  to 
take  advantage,  but  which  so  irritated  Italian  political  o[»nion 
that,  ia  July  1875,  tbe  government  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
the  temporalities  of  ecclesiastics  wbo  had  neglected  to  af^y  for 
the  extquaiwr,  and  to  evia  sundry  bisbtqjs  wbo  had  taken  posMt- 
uon  of  their  palaoca  without  authorisation  from  tbe  state. 
Parliamentary  pressure  further  obliged  Bonghi,  minister  of 
public  instructicHi,  to  compd  clerical  seminaries  dtber  to  forgo 
the  instruction  of  lay  puj^  or  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  In  regard  to  inspection  and  examination,  an  ordinance 
which  gave  rise  to  conflicts  between  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
authorities,  and  led  to  the  fordble  dissolution  of  the  Mantua 
seminary  and  to  the  siqipression  of  the  Catholic  univmlty  In 
Rome. 

More  noteworthy  than  Its  management  of  Internal  affairs 
were  the  efforts  <k  the  Mingbetti  cabinet  to  strengthen  and 
consolidate  tuttiona)  defence.    Appalled  by  the  weak-  _ 
ncss,  or  rather  the  non-existence,  of  the  navy.  Admiral  JiTeerrf 
Saint-Boo,  with  his  coadjutw  Signor  Brin,  addressed  nt^m. 
himself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  recreating  the  fleet, 
which  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  disaster  of 
Lissa.  During  his  three  years  of  office  he  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  Brin  was  afterwards  to  build  up  a  new  Italian  navy. 
Simultaneously  General  Ricotti  Magnani  matured  the  army 
reform  scheme  which  he  had  elaborated  under  the  preceding 
administration.  His  bill,  adopted  by  pariiament  on  the  7th  of 
June  i87S,still  forms  the  groundpUnof  the  Italian  army. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Italy  that  during  the  whole  pniod  ii6q~ 
1S76  the  direction  of  her  foreign  poliqf  remained  in  the  ezperf- 
enced  hands  (rf  VIsconti-Vcnosta,  a  sUteainan  whose  i^M«e 
trustworthiness,  dignity  and  moderation  even  political 
opponents  have  been  compdied  to  recognize  Diplo- 
matic records  fail  to  subMantiate  tbe  accusations  of 
lack  U  butiative  and  instability  of  political  criterion  currently 
brought  against  him  by  conterapotaiies.  As  foreign  minister  ct 
a  young  state  which  had  attained  unity  in  defiance  of  tbe  most 
formidable  religious  organization  in  the  world  and  in  opposition 
to  the  tradilioDal  policy  of  France,  it  could  but  be  Visconti- 
VenosU's  aim  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  country  while  convinc- 
ing European  diplomacy  that  United  Italy  was  an  dement  of 
order  and  progress,  and  that  the  spiritual  independence  of  tbe 
Roman  pontiff  hul  suffered  no  diminution.  Prudence,  monavtt, 
counselled  avoidance  of  all  actiwi  likely  to  serve  the  predominant 
anti-Italian  party  In  Fianoe  as  a  pretest  fw  violent  bitemntioB 
b  favour  of  the  pope.  On  tbe  occasion  of  the  Metrical  Congress, 
IrMch  met  in  Pari*  in  187a,  be.  however,  anccessfnlly  proteMed 
agaimt  tbe  racognhkm  of  tbe  Vatkaa  ddcpu,  Fatber  Seochi, 
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as  a  KpraentaUve  of  a  "  atatei"  and  obtained  from  Gnint  de 
Rimusat,  French  foreign  minuter,  a  formal  declaration  that  the 
presence  of  Father  SecchI  on  that  occaiion  could  not  conititutea 
diplomatic  precedent.  The  hritatloa  dlqdqred  by  Bimaick 
at  the  Francofdiil  attitude  of  tlaljr  tomrdi  the  end  of  the 
Fianco-German  War  gave  place  to  a  certain  ibow  of  goodwill 
when  the  great  chancellor  found  hinudf  in  hii  turn  invcdved 
in  a  struggle  against  the  Vatican  and  when  the  policy  of  Thiers 
began  to  strain  Franco-Italian  relations.  Thiera  had  consistentty 
opposed  the  emperor  Naptdeon'a  pro-Italian  policy.  In  the  case 
of  Italy,  as  In  that  of  Getioany,  he  fnnUy  regretted  the  constitu* 
tioD  of  powerful  bonogcneous  states  upon  the  borders  of  France. 
Personal  pique  accentuated  this  feeling  in  regard  to  Italy. 
The  tsf  ntalof  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  to  meet  Thiers  at  the  opening 
of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  (a  refusal  not  unconnected  with  (tensive 
language  employed  at  Florence  in  October  1870  by  Thiers  during 
his  European  tour,  and  with  his  instructions  to  the  French 
minister  to  remain  absent  from  Victor  Emmanuel's  official 
entry  into  Rome)  had  wounded  the  amour  propre  of  the  French 
statesman,  and  had  decreased  whatever  inclination  he  might 
otherwise  have  felt  to  oppose  the  French  Clerical  a^tation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power,  and  for  French  interference 
with  the  Italian  Rcligiout  Orden  Bill  ConteqoenUy  relations 
between  Frsnce  and  Italy  became  so  strained  that  in  1873  both 
the  French  minister  to  the  Quirinal  and  the  Italian  minister  to 
the  Republic  remained  for  several  months  absent  from  their 
posts.  At  this  Juncture  the  emperor  of  Austria  invited  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  visit  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  the  Italian 
government  received  a  confidential  intimation  that  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  to  Vtenna  would  be  followed  by  a  further 
Invitation  from  Berlin.  Perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  visit 
to  the  imperial  and  apostdlc  court  after  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Rome  and  the  suppresuon  of  the  religious  orders,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  more  cordial  intercourse  with  the  German 
em[dre,  Visconti-Venosta  and  Mlngbetti  advised  their  sovereign 
to  accept  both  the  Austrian  and  the  subsequent  German  invita- 
tions. The  visit  to  Vienna  took  place  on  the  17th  to  the  sind 
of  September,  and  that  to  Berlin  on  the  sand  to  the  a6th  of 
September  1875,  the  Italian  monarch  being  accorded  In  both 
capitals  a  most  cordial  reception,  although  the  contemporaneous 
publication  of  La  Marmora's  famous  pamphlet,  Mart  l*thl  m 
lilt  EteMi  «/  1866,  prevented  intncourse  between  the  Italian 
ministersandBismarckfrombeingentirelyconfidentiaL  Visconti- 
VcnostA  and  Minghctti,  moreover,  wisely  resisted  the  chancellor's 
pressure  to  override  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  to  engage  in  an 
Italian  KnUuriampf.  Nevertheless  the  royal  journey  contributed 
notably  to  the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  central  powers,  relations  which  were  further  strengthened 
by  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Kancis  Joseph  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
at  Venice  in  April  1875,  and  by  that  ot  the  German  emperor 
to  Milan  in  October  of  ibe  tame  year.  Meanwhile  Thiers  had 
given  place  to  Marshal  Macmahon,  who  effected  a  decided 
improvement  In  Franco-Italian  relations  by  recalling  from 
Civitavecdiia  the  cruisec  "  Orteoqiie,"  wUch  ^ncc  1870  had  been 
sutioned  in  that  port  at  the  diaqxiial  of  the  pope  b  case  be 
should  desire  to  quit  Rome.  The  forrign  policy  of  Visconti- 
Venosta  may  be  said  to  have  reinforced  the  international  position 
of  Italy  without  sacrifice  of  dignity,  and  without  the  vacillation 
and  ahort-ii^tednest  whkb  was  to  duuBCteiite  tiw  coMung 
administrations  of  the  Left. 

The  fan  ot  the  Right  on  the  18th  of  March  1876  was  aa  event 
destined  profoundly  and  in  many  respects  adversdy  to  affect 
the  course  of  Italian  history.  Eicept  at  race  and  not  anq>tcioua 
intcrv^  the  Right  had  hdd  office  from  1849  to  1876.  Its 
rule  was  asHidated  In  the  popular  with  severe  admmistra- 
tiont  hostility  to  the  democratic  elements  represented  by 
Garibaldi,  Cris(M,  Depretb  and  Bertanl;  ruthless  impodticm 
and  cdlection  td  taxes  in  wder  to  meet  the  fi"""^"'  engagements 
upon  Italy  by  the  vidadtudes  of  her  Riwr^mento; 
■trong  pminectloa  fbr  Kedmonteae,  Lombards  and  Ttescans, 
and  a  steady  determiDBtlon,  not  always  scmpukms  tn  Its  libake 
gf  neini,  to  ret^  oecutlva  power  and  the  most  inqMtiUBt 


administrative  offices  of  the  state  (or  the  enuorttria,  or  dose 
corporation,  of  its  own  adherents.  For  years 'the  men  tA  the 
Left  had  worked  to  inoculate  the  electorate  with  snqHcion  of 
Conservative  methods  and  with  hatred  of  the  imposts  which 
th^  nevertheless  knev  to  be  indispensable  to  sound  finance. 
In  regard  to  the  grist  tax  cq>eciaUy,  the  agitators  of  the  Left 
had  placed  their  party  in  a  radically  false  position.  Moreover, 
the  redemption  of  the  railways  by  the  slater-contracts  for  which 
had  been  signed  by  Sella  in  1875  on  behalf  of  the  Mini^tti 
cabinet  with  Rothschild  at  Basel  and  with  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment at  Vienna— had  been  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Left,  although 
its  members  were  for  the  most  part  ronvbced  of  the  utility 
of  the  operatiou.  When,  at  the  faeginniog  of  March  187^,  these 
contracts  were  submitted  to  parliament,  a  group  of  Tuscan 
deputies,  under  Cesare  Correnti,  joined  the  opposition,  and  on 
the  iSth  of  March  took  advantage  of  a  chance  motion  concerning 
the  date  of  discussion  of  an  interpellation  on  the  grist  tax  to 
place  the  Mlnghettl  cabinet  In  a  minority.  Depretis,  txrpto- 
dictator  of  Sidly,  and  successor  of  Rattaxd  in  the  lodenhip 
of  the  Left,  was  entrusted  by  the  kldg  with  the  formation  of  a 
Liberal  ministry.  Besides  the  premiership,  Depietts  assumed  the 
portfolio  of  finance;  Nicotera,  an  ex-GaribaUian  of  _ 
somewhat  tarnished  reputation,  but  a  man  of  energetic  Z^fm^ 
and  conservative  temperament,  was  placed  at  the  ciS^Ht 
ministry  of  the  Interior;  public  works  were  entrusted 
to  Zonardelli,  a  Radical  doctrinaire  of  connderable  Juridical 
attainments;  General  Mczzacapo  and  Signor  Brin  replaced 
General  Ricotti  Magnani  and  Admiral  Saint-Bon  at  the  war  office 
and  ministiy  of  marine;  while  to  Mancini  and  Co^iino,  pr^ 
minent  members  of  the  Left,  were  allotted  the  portfolios  of  ju^ 
ticeand  public  instruction.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
finding  a  foreign  minister  willing  to  diallenge  comparison  with 
Visconti-Venosta.  Several  diplomatists  in  active  service  were 
approached,  but,  partly  on  account  o(  their  refusal,  and  partly 
foom  the  deiln  of  the  Left,  to  avoid  giving  ao  impcutant  a  post 
to  a  diplomatist  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  or  of  interest  to  the 
Right,  thechoice  fell  upon  Mclcgari,  Italian  minister  at  Ben. 

The  new  ministers  had  long  since  mode  monarchical  professions 
of  faith,  but,  up  to  the  moment  of  taking  office,  were  nevcflbeless 
considered  to  be  tinged  with  an  almost  revolutionary  hue.  The 
king  alone  appeared  to  fed  no  misgiving.  His  shrewd  sense  of 
pohtical  expediency  and  his  loyalty  to  constitutional  prindplcs 
saved  him  from  the  error  of  ol»tructing  the  advent  and  driving 
into  an  onti-dynostic  attitude  politicians  who  had  succeeded 
in  winning  popuhur  favour.  Indeed,  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  new  ministers  were  attove  su4>idon.  Danger  lay  rather 
in  entrusting  men  schooled  in  political  conspiracy  and  in  un- 
scrupulous poriiaroentory  <q)poeition  with  the  govcmnMBt  of  n 
yotug  state  still  beset  by  enemies  at  home  and  alMoad.  As  an 
opposition  party  the  L^t  had  lived  upwi  the  tacUe  credit  of 
political  promises,  but  had  no  well^on^dered  programme  nor 
other  diadpline  nor  unity  of  purpose  than  that  bwn  of  the 
common  eagerness  of  its  leaders  for  office  and  thrir  common 
hostility  to  the  RlghL  Ndther  Depretis,  Nicoten,  Cri^, 
Coiroli  nor  Zanardelli  was  disposed  permanently  to  recognise 
the  superiority  of  any  one  chief.  The  dissensions  which  broke 
out  among  tlwm  within  a  few  months  of  the  accession  of  their 
psr^  to  power  never  afterwards  disappeared,  euept  at  rare 
momenta  iriwn  it  became  nscMuy  to  unite  in  preventing  the 
return  of  the  Conservatives.  Con^derations  such  as  these  flOuU 
not  be  expected  to  appesl  to  the  nation  at  large,  which  hailed 
the  advent  <rf  the  Left  as  thedawnotan  craof  unlimited  popular 
sovereignty,  diminished  administrative  pressure,  reduction  of 
taxation  and  general  |>n)q>erity.  The  pngrunme  of  Dqwetin 
corresponded  only  In  psirt  to  these  expectations.  Ita  chief 
points  were  extension  of  the  franchise,  incompatilnlity  of  n 
parliamentary  mandate  with  an  official  position,  stria  |^ 
enforcement  of  the  lighu  of  the  Sute  in  regard  to  the  jraiwi 
Orardi,  protcctkn  of  freedom  of  consdence,  maintea- 
ancoof  the  mOitaxyand  naval  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
Craiemtives,  acceptance  of  the  railway  redemption  amtncU, 
conaolidatioB  tit  the  finondal  equlUbriun,  aboUtion  of  the  feiced 
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currency,  koA.  evcotoaUjr,  fiml  reform.  The  Joef-promiicd 
tbolition  of  tbe  griit  t»  ww  mat  aptidtly  iiientioaed,opposition 
to  tbe  iwlny  redemptioa  contncts  wu  truttformed  into 
appiovil,  ud  the  vaunted  reduction  of  tnxntion  repUced  by 
lip-«ervke  to  the  Conservntive  deity  of  finanrfl  equilibrium. 
Tbe  railmy  redemption  contract*  were  in  Uct  immediately 
voted  by  parliament,  with  a  clause  pledginc  the  government 
to  trtt-'-*f  in  favour  of  farming  out  tbe  i^waya  to  private 
napaim. 

Niooter^,  miniacr  of  the  interior,  began  lui  adminiuiatioo 
of  borne  eAirs  by  a  iweefNng  change  in  the  fvsmaid  of  the 
pretets,  wb^refccts  and  public  prosecutes,  but  found  bimtelf 
obliged  to  incur  the  wrath  of  his  luiqxiTters  by  prohibiting 
Radical  meeting  likely  to  endanger  public  order,  and  by  enunciat- 
ing administrative  principles  which  would  have  befitted  an 
■nvetcrate  Coniervative.  In  r^ard  (o  tbe  Church,  he  instructed 
the  prefects  strklly  to  prevent  infractimi  of  tlM  law  against 
religiicKis  orders.  At  the  same  time  the  cabinet,  as  a  whole, 
brought  in  a  Clerical  Abuses  Bill,  threatening  with  severe 
punisJunent  priesu  guilty  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  families, 
of  <9po«ng  tbe  laws  of  tbe  state,  or  of  fomenting  disorder. 
Depcetts,  foe  his  part,  was  compeUed  to  dedaie  impracticable 
tbe  immediate  abolition  of  the  ijist  tax,  and  to  frame  a  bill  for 
tbe  increase  of  revenue,  acts  which  caused  the  secession  of  some 
siuy  Radicals  and  Republicans  from  the  minittcrial  majority, 
and  gave  the  signal  for  an  agitation  agunst  tbe  premier  similar 
to  that  which  he  himself  had  formcrty  undertaken  against  the 
Ri^t.  Tbe  first  general  election  under  the  Left  (November 
1S76)  had  yielded  the  cabinet  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
411  Ministettalisu  against  8j  Conservatives,  but  the  very  use 
of  the  majority  rendered  it  nnmanogeaUe.  Tbe  Clerical  Abuses 
Bill  provoked  further  dissensions:  Ificotera  was  severely 
affected  by  revelations  concerning  his  political  past;  Zanardelli 
refused  to  sanction  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  Calabria 
in  which  Nicotera  was  interested;  and  Depretis  saw  fit  to  com- 
pensate the  supporters  of  bis  UU  for  the  increase  of  revenue 
by  decorating  at  one  stnAe  sixty  ministerial  deputies  with  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  A  further  derogation  from  the 
ideal  of  democratic  austerity  was  committed  by  adding  £80,000 
per  annum  to  the  king's  dvil  list  (14th  Hay  1877}  and  by  burden- 
iag  the  state  exchequer  with  royal  housch<^  pensions  amounting 
to  £30,000  a  year.  The  dvil  list,  which  the  law  of  the  loth  of 
August  1863  had  fixed  at  £650,000  a  year,  but  which  had  been 
wdnntarily  reduced  by  the  king  to  £530,000  in  i864>  and  to 
£490,000  in  1867,  was  thus  raised  to  £570^000  a  year.  Almost 
tbe  only  respect  in  which  tbe  Left  could  boast  a  decided  im- 
provemeot  over  the  administration  of  the  Right  was  the  energy 
displayed  by  Nicotera  in  combating  brigandage  and  the  mafia 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Successes  achieved  in  those  provinces 
tilled,  however,  to  save  Nicotera  from  the  wrath  of  tbe  Chamber, 
and  OB  the  t4tb  of  December  187-/  a  catunet  crisis  arose  over  a 
question  concerning  tbe  secrecy  of  telegnphic  correspondence. 
Depretis  thereupon  reconstructed  his  administration,  excluding 
Nicotera,  Heiegari  and  Zanardelli,  pladng  Cri^>i  at  the  hone 
office,  entrusting  Magtiani  with  finann,  and  himseif  assuming 
the  direetion  of  foreign  affairs. 

la  K^rd  to  foreign  affairs,  the dCbat  of  tbe  Left  ata  governing 
party  was  scarcdy  more  satisfactory  than  iu  borne  policy. 
_  Since  the  war  of  1866  the  Left  had  advocated  an  Italtt- 

'JJjJJ^  Pmssian  allianoe  in  opposition  to  tbe  Francophil 
a*  £^  tendencies  of  the  Rf^L  On  mote  than  one  occasioa 
Bismarck  bad  maintained  direct  relations  with  the 
Aith  of  tbe  Left,  and  had  in  r870  worked  to  prevent  a  Franco- 
Italian  alliance  by  encouraging  the  "  party  of  action  "  to  press 
for  the  ocd^tioD  of  Rome.  Bcrides,  the  Left  stood  for  anti- 
daricnfisni  aiid  fw  the  letcBtim  by  the  State  of  means  of  coerdng 
the  Chmcb,  in  oppodtion  to  the  men  of  the  Ri^t,  who,  with 
the  eaoeption  «rf  Sdia,  favoured  Cavour's  ideal  of  "  a  free  Church 
in  a  frM  State,"  and  the  consequent  abaodonment  of  state 
control  over  ecdesiastkal  govmiment.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  PnssiBB  Ki^h&m^  tbe  Left  bwl  pmsed  tbe  Ri^t  to 
toodncc  sn  ItaUio  DOOBteiput  to  the  PnmiaD  laws, 


especially  as  the  attitude  of  TUets  and  tbe  bostiKiy  of  the 
French  Clericals  obviated  tbe  need  for  sparing  French  sus- 
ceptibilities. VisCQoti-Venosta  and  Mingbetti,  panly  from 
averaion  to  a  Jacobin  policy,  and  partly  from  a  conviction  that 
Bismarck  sooner  or  later  would  undertake  his  Ga»t  '■■'^  CiuMtia, 
regardless  of  any  ucit  engagement  he  might  have  assumed 
towards  Italy,  bad  wisdy  declined  to  be  drawn  into  any  infraction 
of  the  Law  of  Guaranteea.  It  was,  however,  expected  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Left,  upon  attaining  office,  would  turn  resolutely 
towards  Prussia  in  search  of  a  guarantee  against  the  Cleriod 
menace  embodied  in  the  rCgime  of  Marshal  Macmahon.  On  tbe 
contrary,  Depretis  and  Mdegari,  both  of  whom  were  imbued 
with  French  Liberal  doctrines,  adopted  towards  the  Republic 
an  attitude  so  deferential  as  to  arouse  suspicion  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  Depretis  recalled  Nigra  from  Paris  and  replaced  him  by 
General  Cialdini,  whose  ardent  pica  for  Italian  intervention 
in  favour  of  France  in  1870,  and  whoseoomradeship  with  Marshal 
Macmahon  in  1859,  would,  it  was  supposed,  render  him  persona 
iratissima  to  the  French  government.  This  calculation  was 
falsified  by  events.  Incensed  by  tbe  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
*».t»MU»  of  the  Italian  legation  in  Paris  and  the  Frnidi  legation 
to  tbe  Quirinal,  and  by  the  introduction-  of  (he  Italian  bill 
against  derical  abuses,  the  French  Clerical  party  not  only  attacked 
Italy  and  her  representative.  General  Cialdini,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  promoted  a  monster  petition  against  the  Italian 
bat  Even  the  eoup  d^Uat  of  the  16th  of  Hay  1877  (when 
Macmahon  dismissed  the  Jules  Simon  cabinet  for  opposing  the 
Clerical  petition)  hardly  availed  to  change  the  attitude  of 
Depretis.  As  a  precaution  against  an  eventual  French  attempt 
to  reuore  tbe  temporal  power,  orders  were  hurriedly  given  to 
complete  the  defences  of  Rome,  but  in  other  respects  tbe  Italian 
government  maintained  ita  subservient  attitude.  Yet  at  that 
moment  the  adi^tion  of  a  clear  line  of  policy,  in  accord  with 
the  central  powers,  might  have  saved  Italy  from  the  toss  of 
prestige  entailed  by  her  bearing  in  regard  to  the  Ruiso-Turiush 
War  and  the  Austrian  acquisition  of  Bosnia,  and  might  bavo 
preverUed  the  disappointment  subsequently  occasioned  by  the 
outcome  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  the  hope  of  inducing 
the  European  powers  to  "  compensate"  Italy  for  the  increase 
of  Austrian  influence  on  the  Adriatic,  Crispi  undertook  in  the 
autumn  of  1877,  with  tbe  approval  of  the  king,  and  in  spite  of 
tbe  half-disguised  opposition  of  Depretis,  a  semi-official  mbdcn 
to  Paris,  Berlin,  London  and  Vienna.  The  misuon  appears 
not  to  have  been  an  unqualified  success,  though  Crispi  afterwards 
affirmed  in  the  Chamber  (4(h  March  tS86)  that  Depretis  might  in 
1877  "  have  harnessed  fortune  to  the  Italian  chariot."  Dc^etis, 
anxious  only  to  avoid  "  a  policy  of  adventure,"  let  slip  whatever 
opportunity  may  have  presented  itsdf.  and  neglected  even  to 
deal  energetically  with  the  impotent  but  mischievous  Italian 
aptation  for  a  "  rectification  "  of  the  Italo-Austrian  frontier. 
He  greeted  the  treaty  of  San  Stcfano  (3rd  March  1878)  with 
undisguised  tdief,  and  by  the  snouth  of  the  king,  congratulated 
Italy  (7th  Mareh  1878)  on  having  maintained  with  the  powers 
friendly  and  cordial  relations  "  free  from  suspicious  precautions," 
and  upon  having  secured  for  hcrsdf  "  that  most  precious  of 
■'"snffs.  tbe  alliance  of  the  future  "—a  phrase  of  whidi  the 
empty  rhetoric  was  to  be  Utterly  demonstrated  by  tbe  BcrUn 
Congress  and  the  French  occupation  of  Tunisia. 

The  entry  of  Crisp!  into  the  Depretis  cabinet  (December  1877) 
placed  at  the  ministry  of  the  interior  a  strong  hand  and  sure  eye 
at  a  moment  when  they  were  about  to  become  im- 
peratively  necessary.  Cris|ri  was  the  only  man  of  truly 
statesmanlike  calibre  in  the  ranks  of  the  Left.  Formerly  a  friend 
and  disdple  of  Mazsini,  with  whom  he  had  broken  on  the  question 
of  the  monarchical  fwm  of  government  which  Crispi  believed 
fndispenaable  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  he  had  afterwanis  been 
one  (rf  Garibaldis  moat  efficient  coadjutors  and  an  active  member 
of  the  "  party  of  acticMi."  Passionate,  not  always  scrupulous  in 
his  choice  and  use  of  political  weapons,  intensely  patriotic,  loyal 
with  a  loyalty  based  rather  or  reason  than  sentiment,  quick- 
wilted,  pRNnpt  in  action,  determined  and  pcrtbacious,  be 
powesBcd  in  cmbent  degree  many  qu^Uies  lackbic  in  other 
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liberal  dueftalm.  Hardly  hid  be  usamed  office  when  the 
tmezpcctcd  deatb  «t  Victor  Emmanud  II.  (9th  JaniiaTy 
Pf^^giff  1878)  stirred  national  feeling  to  an  unprecedented 
vktor  depth,  and  placed  tbe  continuity  oE  monarchical  in- 
SanMi  EtituUon»  in  Italy  upon  trial  before  Europe.  Forthirty 
*"  years  Victor  Einnuuiuel  had  been  the  centre  point 
of  national  hopes,  the  token  and  embodiment  of  (be 
struggle  for  national  redemption.  He  had  led  the  country  out  of 
the  despondency  which  followed  the  defeat  of  Novara  and  the 
abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  through  all  the  vidisitudet  of 
aational  unification  to  the  final  triumph  at  Rome.  His  dto- 
nppeuanoe  snapped  the  chief  linlc  with  the  heroic  peiiodi  and 
removed  from  the  helm  of  state  a  ruler  of  large  heart,  great 
experience  and  civil  courage,  at  a  moment  when  elements  of 
continuity  were  needed  and  vital  problems  of  internal  leorganiza- 
tionhadstiUtobe faced.  Crisp! adopted  the  measures  necessary 
to  ensure  the  tmuiuil  accession  of  King  Humbert  with  a  quick 
energy  which  precluded  any  Radical  or  Republican  demonstra- 
tions. His  influence  decided  the  choice  of  the  Roman  Pantheon 
at  the  late  monarch's  burial-place,  in  spite  of  formidable  pressure 
from  the  Piedroontcae,  who  wished  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  to  rest 
with  the  Sardinian  kings  at  Superga.  He  also  persuaded  the 
new  ruler  to  inaugurate,  as  King  Humbert  I.,  the  new  dynastical 
epoch  of  the  kings  of  Italy,  Instead  of  continuing  as  Humbert  IV. 
the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia.  Before  the  commotion 
caused  by  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had  passed  away,  the 
decease  of  Pius  IX.  (7th  February  1S78)  placed  further  demands 
upon  Crispi's  sagacity  and  promptitude.  Like  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Hus  IX.  had  been  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Risorgiraento, 
but,  unlike  Urn,  had  represented  and  embodied  the  anti-national, 
reactiooary  siririt.  Ecclesiastically,  he  had  become  the  instru- 
ment of  the  triumph  of  leauit  influence,  and  bad  in  turn  set  bis 
seal  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Syllabus 
and  Papal  Infallibility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  bis jo\-ial disposition 
and  good-humoured  cynicism  saved  him  from  unpopularity,  and 
rendered  his  death  an  occasion  of  mourning.  Notwithstanding 
the  pontiff's  bestowal  of  the  apostolic  benediction  in  ariiciilo 
mortis  upon  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  had 
remained  so  inimical  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  conclave 
would  be  held  in  Rome.  Crispi,  whose  strong  anti-clerical  con- 
victions did  not  prevent  him  from  regarding  the  papacy  as  pre- 
eminently an  Italian  institution,  was  determined  both  to  prove 
to  the  Catholic  world  the  practical  independence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  and  to  retain  for  Rome  so  potent  a  centre  of 
universal  attraction  as  the  presence  of  the  future  pope.  Hie 
Sacred  College  having  decided  to  hold  the  conclave  abroad,  Crigpi 
assured  them  of  absolute  freedom  if  they  remained  in  Rome,  or  of 
proteaion  to  the  frontier  slu>uld  they  migrate,  but  warned 
them  that,  once  evacuated,  the  Vatican  would  be  occupied  in  the 
name  of  the  Italian  government  and  be  lost  to  the  Church  as 
beadquaiters  of  the  papacy-  The  cardinals  thereupon  overruled 
their  former  decision,  and  the  conclave  was  held  in  Rome,  the 
new  pope.  Cardinal  Pecci,  being  elected  on  the  sotb  of  February 
1878  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  Italian  government  not  only 
lm  xol  P'0'os<>^  the  Chamber  during  the  conclave  to  prevent 
unseemly  Inquiries  or  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
deputies,  but  by  means  of  Handm',  minister  of  justice,  and 
Cardinal  di  Pietro,  assured  the  new  pope  protection  during  the 
settlement  of  his  outstanding  penonal  affain,  an  annrasce  of 
which  Leo  XIII.  on  the  evening  after  his  dectlon,  took  full 
advantage.  At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Aosta,  commander  of 
the  Rome  army  corps,  ordered  the  troops  to  render  royal  honours 
to  the  pontiff  should  he  officially  appear  in  the  capital.  King 
Humbert  addressed  to  tbe  pope  a  letter  of  congratulation  upon 
bis  election,  and  received  a  courteous  reply.  The  Improve- 
ment thus  signalised  In  the  relations  between  Quirinal  and 
Vatican  was  further  exemplified  on  the  i8th  of  October  1878, 
when  the  Italian  government  accepted  a  papal  formula  «rith 
regard  to  the  granting  of  the  rtqral  aeqiutiir  for  bishops, 
whereby  they,  upon  nomination  by  the  Holy  See,  recognised 
state  control  over,  and  made  appllcatfcm  for,  tbe  pftyment  of 
their  temponlitica. 


The  Depretls-Ctlspl  cabinet  did  not  long  survive  the  opening 
of  the  new  reign.  Crispi's  position  was  shaken  by  «  monlty 
plausible  but  juridically  untenable  charge  of  bigamy, 
while  on  tbe  8th  of  March  the  election  of  Cairoli,  an 
opponent  of  the  ministry  and  bead  of  the  extremer  section  of  the 
Left,  to  tbe  presidency  of  tbe  Chamber,  Induced  Depretis  to 
tender  hla  resignation  to  the  new  king.  Cairdi  succeeded  in 
forming  an  administration,  in  which  his  friend  Count  Corti, 
Italian  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  accepted  tbe  ponfollo  of 
foreign  affairs,  ZaitardelU  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  Seiamit 
Doda  the  ministry  of  finance.  Though  the  caUnet  had  no  stable 
majority,  it  Induced  the  Chamber  to  sanction  a  commercial 
treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  with  France  and  a  general 
"  autonomous  "  customs  tariff.  The  commercial  treaty  was, 
twwever,  rejected  by  the  French  Chamber  in  June  1878,  a  cir- 
cumstana  necessitating  tbe  application  of  the  Italian  general 
tariff,  which  implied  a  10  to  10%  increase  in  the  duties  on  the 
principal  French  exports.  A  highly  imaginative  financial  exposi* 
tion  by  Seiamit  Doda,  who  announced  a  surplus  of  £1,400,000, 
paved  the  way  fora  Grist  Tax  Reduction  Bill,  which  Cairoli  had 
taken  over  from  the  Depretis  programme.  Tbe  Chambn, 
though  convinced  of  the  danger  of  this  reform,  tbe  perils  of  which 
were  indsively  demonstrated  by  Sella,  voted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  for  an  immediate  reduction  of  tbe  impost  by  one- 
fourth,  and  its  complete  abolition  within  (our  years.  Cairoli's 
premiership  was,  however,  destined  to  be  cut  sbtnt  by  an  attempt 
nude  upon  the  king's  life  in  Novemtxr  1878,  during  a  royal  visit 
to  Naples,  by  a  miscreant  named  Passanante.  In  spilt  of  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  Cairoli,  who  received  the  dagger 
thrust  Intended  for  tbe  lung,  public;  and  parliamentary  indigna- 
tion found  expression  in  a  vote  which  compdkd  the  ministry  to 
resign. 

Though  brief,  Cairoli's  term  of  office  was  momentous  in  regard 
to  foreign  affairs.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  led  to  the 
convocation  of  tbe  Berlin  Congress,  and  though  Count  ^  . 
Corti  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  rumours  con-  ^^g^^ 
ceming  secret  agreements  between  Germany,  Austria  ntgtwtw 
and  Russia,  and  Germany,  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
he  scarcely  seemed  alive  to  the  poeslble  effect  of  such  agreements 
upon  Italy.  Replying  <n  the  9th  of  Aprd  1878  to  Interpellations 
by  Visconti  - Venosta  and  other  deputies  on  the  impending 
Congress  of  Berlin,  he  appeared  free  from  ai^rehenson  lest 
Italy,  tsdUed,  mi^t  find  herself  face  to  lace  with  a  cbaage  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  tlw  Mediterranean,  and  dectazcd  that 
In  the  event  ot  serious  complications  Italy  would  be  "  too  much 
sought  after  rather  than  too  much  forgotten."  The  policy  of 
Italy  in  the  congress,  headded,  wouldbelosu[^rt  tbe  interests 
of  the  young  Balkan  nations.  Wrapped  in  thisoptimism.Count 
Corti' proceeded,  as  first  Italian  delegate,  to  Beriin,  where  be 
found  himadf  obliged,  on  the  s8lh  of  May,  to  Jnn  reluctantly  in 
sanctioning  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herxegovina. 
On  the  8th  of  July  the  revelation  of  the  Anglo-Ottoman  treaty 
for  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  took  the  cMigress  by  surprise. 
Italy,  who  had  made  the  int^ty  of  the  Ottoman  emptie  a 
canUnal  potat  of  her  Eastern  policy,  felt  this  change  of  the 
Mediterranean  ilalus  quo  tbe  more  severely  inasmuch  as,  in 
order  not  to  strain  her  relations  with  France,  she  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  Austrian,  Runian  and  German  advice  to  prepare  to 
occupy  Tunisia  in  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  Count  Corti 
had  no  susfricion  that  France  had  adt^tted  a  less  di^tetnted 
attitude  towards  similar  suggestions  from  Bismarck  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  therefore  returned  from  tbe  German  capital 
with  "  dean  "  but  empty  hands,  a  flight  which  found  matkM) 
disfavour  in  Italian  eyes,  and  slimiUated  anti-Auattian  Irre- 

dentlam.    Ever  since  Veoetia  had  been  ceded  by   

Austria  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  by  him  to  Italy, 
after  the  war  of  18&6,  secret  revolutionary  com- 
mittees had  been  formed  in  tbe  noctbem  It^n' provinces  to 
prepare  for  the  "  redemption "  of  Trent  and  Trieste.  For 
twelve  years  these  committees  bad  remained  comparatively  in- 
active, but  in  1878  the  preance  of  the  ex-Caribaldian  Cairoli 
•t  tbe  bead  of  the  government,  and  popuUr  disaatiafactfoa  si  tha 
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spread  <rf  Austrian  tmy  on  the  Adriatic,  encotmged  them  to 
beffn  a  series  of  noisy  demonstrations.  On  the  evening  of  the 
signatHTe  at  Beriin  of  the  ctause  sanctiooiag  the  Austrian  eccupa- 
lioB  flf  Boania  and  llemgovina,  an  Imdentiit  riot  look  place 
befoR  the  Atatriaa  eonsidate  at  VeDiee.  Hw  Itallas  lovent- 
ment  attached  little  Importance  to  the  occurrence,  and  believed 
that  a  diplomatic  ezprcssioo  of  tegret  would  suffice  to  allay 
Austrian  inUation.  Austria,  indeed,  night  easily  have  been 
pcraundcd  to  ignote  the  Iiradentist  agitation,  had  not  the 
cquivocnl  attitude  of  Cainili  and  Zanatdelli  cast  doubt  upon  the 
sixtccrity  of  their  regret.  The  former  at  Pavia  <tsth  October 
187S),  and  the  tatter  al  Arco  (jrd  November),  declared  publicly 
that  Irredentist  manifestations  could  not  be  prevented  under 
*"^"H  laws,  but  gave  no  hint  of  introducing  any  law  to  sanction 
tbeir  prevenlion.  "  Repreasioa,  not  fnevention  "  became  the 
official  formula,  the  enundation  of  triiich  by  CalroU  at  Pavia 
caused  G>unt  Corti  and  two  other  ministers  to  resign. 

The  fall  of  Cairoli,  and  the  fotmatiMi  of  a  •eond  Depretis 
cabinet  in  1S7S,  bioii^  no  subttantial  Gbaage  In  the  attitude 
of  the  government  towards  Inedentlsm,  nor  was  the  position 
improved  by  the  return  of  Cuioli  to  power  In  the  foBowing  July, 
HuMigh  aware  of  Bismarck's  hostility  towards  Italy,  of  the 
ooodBsion  of  the  Austro-German  alliance  of  1B79,  and  of  the 
nedisgniaed  ill-will  of  Fkaace,  Italy  not  only  made  no  attempt . 
to  crush  an  a^ution  as  miscldevova  as  It  was  futile,  but  granted 
a  ktau  funeral  to  General  Avezzana,  president  of  the  Irredentist 
League.  In  Bonghi's  mordant  phrase,  the  fordgn  policy  of 
Italy  during  this  period  may  be  said  to  have  been  chamcterised 
by  "  enormous  inteUednal  impotence  counterbalanced  by  equal 
moral  feebleness."  Home  affain  were  scarody  better  managed. 
Parliament  had  degenerated  into  a  congeries  of  personal  groups, 
whose  members  were  eager  only  to  overturn  cabinets  in  order 
to  secure  power  for  the  leaders  and  offidal  favours  for  themselves. 
Dcpcctia,  jiho  had  succeeded  Cairoli  in  December  1878,  fell  in 
July  i87g,  after  a  vote  in  which  Cairoli  and  Niooteta  ioined  the 
Conservative  opposition.  On  i)th  July  Cairoli  formed  a  new 
administiation,  only  to  resign  on  a4th  November,  and  to  recon- 
siract  his  calnoet  with  the  hdp  of  Depretis.  The  administration 
of  finance  wis  as  chaotic  as  the  condlthm  of  parliament.  The 
£1.400,000  surplus  announced  by  Seismlt  Doda  proved  to  be  a 
myth.  Nevertheless  Magliani,  who  succeeded  Sosmit  Doda, 
had  neither  the  perqucacity  nor  the  courage  to  reust  the  abolition 
of  the  grist  tax.  Thefirst  vote  of  the  Chamber  for  the  Immediate 
diminution  of  the  taa,  and  for  its  total  abolition  on  1st  January 
_  1883,  had  been  opposed  by  the  Senate.  A  second  bill 

was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  i8tb  July  1879,  pro- 
viding for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  grist  taa  on  minor  cereals, 
and  for  its  total  abolition  on  ist  January  1884.  While  approving 
the  repeal  in  r^ard  to  minor  cereals,  the  Senate  (14th  January 
iffio)  again  rejected  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  grinding  wheat  as 
pRjitdidal  to  national  finance.  After  the  general  election  of 
1S80,  however,  the  Minnterialists,  aided  by  a  number  of  factious 
Conservatives,  passed  a  third  bill  repealing  the  grist  tax  on 
wheat  (lOth  July  1880),  the  repeal  to  take  eficct  from  the  ist  of 
Jwmaty  1884  onwards.  The  Senate,  in  which  the  partisans  of 
the  minntry  b^d  been  increased  by  numerous  appointments  ad 
Ak,  finally  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  upon  the  measure.  Not- 
withstanding t  his  prospective  lots  of  revenue,  parliament  showed 
great  reluctance  to  vole  any  new  impost,  although  hardly  a  year 
previously  it  had  oaoctioocd  (30lh  June  1879)  Depretis's  scheme 
(or  spending  during  the  next  eighteen  years  £43,100,000  in 
btnkfing  5000  kilometres  of  railway,  an  expenditure  not  wholly 
judified  by  the  importance  of  the  lines,  and  useful  principally 
as  a  source  of  dccloral  sops  for  the  constituents  of  miiusteriat 
depot  ICS.  The  unsatisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  Florence. 
Rome  and  Naples  municipalities  necessitated  state  help,  but 
tbc  Chamber  nevertbeless  proceeded  with  a  light  heart  (13rd 
Fefaniary  1881)  to  sanction  the  issue  of  a  forrign  loan  for 
£36,000.000,  with  a  new  to  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency, 
thus  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  exchequer  a  load  which 
three  years  later  again  dragged  Italy  into  the  gulf  of  chronic 
deficit. 


In  DO  modem  country  Is  error  or  incompetence  on  the  put 
of  administrators  more  swiftly  followed  by  retribution  than  in 
Italy;  both  at  home  and  abroad  she  b  hemmed  in  w^^^ 
by  political  and  economic  ooodltioM  lAich  leave 
little  mar^  for  folly,  ai>d  still  less  for  **  mental  and  moral 
insufficiency,"  such  as  Bad  hem  displayed  by  the  Left.  Nemesb 
came  in  the  spring  of  1881,  in  the  form  of  the  French  invasion 
of  Tunisia.  Guiccioli.  the  biogtiq>her  of  Sella,  observes  that 
ItaKaa  potiticianB  find  It  especially  hard  to  resist "  the  tenptatioo 
of  appearing  cralty."  The  men  of  the  Left  believed  themselves 
subtle  enough  to  retain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  foreign 
powers  while  coquetting  at  home  with  elements  which  some 
of  these  powers  had  reason  to  regard  with  suq;rici<m.  Italy, 
in  constant  danger  from  F>aBoe,  needed  ptod  rdatioas  with 
Austria  and  Gennany,  but  could  only  attain  the  goodwill  of 
the  former  by  firm  treatment  of  the  revolutionary  Irredentist 
agitation,  and  of  the  latter  by  clear  demonstration  of  Italian 
willandabilityto cope withallanti-monaichical forces.  Depretis 
and  Cairoli  lUd  neitber  the  one  nor  the  other.  Hence,  when 
opportunity  offered  firmly  to  establish  Itafian  predominance  hi 
the  central  Mediterranean  by  an  occupation  of  Tuni^,  they 
found  themselves  deprived  of  those  confidential  relations  with 
the  central  powers,  and  even  with  Great  Britain,  iriiicb  might 
have  enabled  them  to  use  the  opportunity  to  fall  advantage. 
The  conduct  of  Italy  in  declining  the  suggestions  received  from 
Count  Andrissy  and  General  Ignatiev  on  the  eve  of  the  Russo- 
TUrlush  War — that  Italy  should  seek  compensation  in  Tunica 
for  the  extension  of  Austrian  away  in  the  BaOtans— and  in 
subsequently  rejecting  the  German  suggestion  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain  for  the  occupation  of  T^inida  as 
compensation  for  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus,  was  certainly 
due  to  fear  lest  an  attempt  on  Tunisia  should  lead  to  a  war  with 
France,  for  which  Italy  knew  herself  to  be  totally  unprepared. 
Tliia  very  up  preparedness,  however,  rendered  still  less  excusable 
her  treatment  of  the  Irredentist  agitation,  which  brought  her 
within  a  hairVbreadih  of  a  conflict  with  Austria.  Although 
Cairoli,  upon  learning  of  the  Anglo-Ottoman  convention  in  regard 
to  Cyprus,  had  advised  Count  Corti  of  the  possibility  that  Great 
Britain  might  seek  to  [Vacate  Ranee  by  conniving  at  a  French 
occupation  of  Tunisia,  neither  he  nor  Count  Corti  bad  any 
inkling  of  the  verbal  arrangement  made  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Waddington  at  the  instance  of  Bismarck,  that,  when  con- 
venient, France  should  occupy  Tunisia,  an  agreement  afterwards 
confirmed  (with  a  reserve  as  to  the  eventual  attitude  of  Italy) 
in  despatches  exchanged  !n  July  and  August  187S  between  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  and  Downing  Street.  Almost  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Tunisia  the  Itidian  government 
believed  that  Great  Britain,  if  only  out  of  gratitude  for  the  bearing 
of  Italy  in  connexion  with  the  Dulcigno  demonstration  in  the 
autumn  of  tSSo,  would  prevent  French  acquisition  of  the  Regency. 
Ignorant  of  the  assurance  conveyed  to  France  by  I.ord  GranviUe 
that  the  Gladstone  cabinet  would  respect  the  engagements  of 
the  Beaconsfield-Salisbuty  administration,  Cairoli,  in  deference 
to  Itidian  public  o|Hni<m,  endeavoured  to  neutralise  the  activity 
of  the  French  connd  Roustan  by  the  appointment  of  an  equally 
energetic  ItaUan  consul,  MacciA.  The  rivalry  between  these 
two  officials  in  Tunisia  contributed  not  a  little  to  strain  Franco- 
Italian  relations,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  France  would  have 
predpiiated  her  actimi  had  not  General  Mcnabrea,  Italian 
ambassador  in  London,  urged  his  government  to  purchase  the 
Tunis-Goletta  railway  from  the  English  company  by  which  it 
had  been  constructed.  A  French  attempt  to  purchase  the  tine 
was  upset  in  the  English  courts,  and  the  railway  was  finally 
secured  by  Italy  at  a  price  more  than  eight  times  its  real  value. 
This  perttnacily  engendered  a  belief  in  France  tliat  Italy  was 
about  to  undertake  in  Tunisia  a  more  aggressive  policy  than 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  commercial  interests.  Roustan 
therefore  hastened  to  extort  from  the  bey  concessions  calculated 
to  neutralize  ihe  advantages  which  Italy  had  hoped  to  secure 
by  the  possession  of  the  Tunis-Goletta  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  French  government  prepared  at  Toulon  an  expeditionary 
corps  for  the  occupation  of  the  Rcgracy.  In  the  firing  of  i88t 
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the  Enumir  tribe  ««s  reponcd  to  have  attidud  a  French  force 
on  the  AJgerian  border,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  Koiutan  Informed 
the  bey  ot  Tunia  that  France  would  duatiM  the  aiwdhBti, 
The  bey  inucd  futile  protriti  to  the  powen.  On  the  J6ih  of 
April  the  ulaod  of  TatMrci  wu  occupied  by  the  French,  Bizerta 
waa  tdttd  on  the  and  of  Uqr,  aod  on  the  lath  of  May  the  bey 
dgned  the  treaty  of  Bardo  aoceplini  the  French  protectorate. 
France  undertodt  the  maintenanoe  of  order  In  the  Regencr, 
and  auomed  the  reprcfentation  of  Tunisia  in  aD  dealings  with 
other  countriei. 

Italian  IndlgnatlMi  at  the  French  coup  main  waa  the 
deeper  on  account  at  the  apparent  dnpGdty  of  the  govcnunent 
of  the  Rqiubllc  On  the  trth  of  May  the  French  foreign 
minister,  Birth£l&ny  Saint  Hilaire,  had  officially  assured  the 
Italian  ambassador  in  Parts  that  France  "  had  no  thought  of 
occupying  Tunisia  or  any  part  of  Tunisian  tenitory,  beyond 
iome  poinu  of  the  Kroumir  country."  This  assurance,  dictated 
by  Jules  Ferry  to  BarthfUmy  Saint  Hilaire  in  the  presence  of 
the  Italian  ambassador,  and  by  him  telegraphed  en  elair  to  Rome, 
was  coQStdered  a  binding  pledge  that  France  would  not  materially 
altertberfolKtfiioinTun^ia.  Docnmentssubsequentfypublidied 
have  somewhat  attenuated  the  rcsponubility  of  Fetry  and 
Samt  Hilaire  Ua  tbte  breach  of  faith,  and  have  shown  that  the 
French  forces  in  Tunisia  acted  upon  aecrei  instructioos  from 
General  Farre,  minister  of  war  in  the  Ferry  cabinet,  who  punned 
a  pi^iqr  diametricaDy  oj^iosed  to  the  offidal  dedaralkms  made 
by  the  premier  and  the  foreign  nlt^cr.  Even  had  this  circum- 
stance been  known  at  the  time.  It  could  scarcely  have  mitigated 
the  intense  reseDtment  of  the  whole  Italian  nation  at  an  event 
which  was  considered  tantamount  not  only  to  the  desiniction 
of  Italian  aq>iratioas  to  Tunisia,  but  to  the  ruin  of  the  interests 
of  the  numentu  ItaUan  colony  and  to  a  constant  menace  igdnst 
the  security  of  the  SIciUui  and  south  Italian  coasts. 

Had  the  blow  thus  struck  at  Italian  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean induced  politicians  to  sink  for  a  while  their  personal 
differences  and  to  unite  in  presenting  a  firm  front  to  fordgu 
nations,  the  crisis  in  regard  to  Tunisia  ml^t  not  have  been 
wholly  unproductive  of  good.  Uafortunatdy,  on  this,  as  on 
other  critical  occasions,  deputies  proved  themselves  incapable  of 
common  effort  to  promote  general  welfare.  While  excitement 
over  Tunisia  was  at  its  height,  but  before  the  situation  was 
irretrlevaUy  compromised  to  the  disadvantage  of  Italy,  CairoU 
had  been  compelled  to  resign  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Chamber.  Theonly  politician  capable  oT  dealing  adequatdy 
with  the  situation  was  Sella,  leader  of  the  Ri^t,  and  to  Um  the 
crown  appealed.  The  faction  leaders  of  the  Left,  though  divided 
by  perscmal  jealousies  and  mutually  inoompatiUe  ambitions, 
agreed  that  the  wont  evil  which  could  befall  Italy  would  be  the 
return  of  the  Right  to  power,  and  conspired  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  Sella  cabinet.  An  attempt  by  Depretls  to  re- 
compose  the  Cairoli  ministty  proved  fruitless,  and  after  eleven 
precious  days  had  been  lost,  lUag  Humbert  was  obliged,  on  the 
igthof  April  i88i,torefuseCeiroli'sreaignatIoiL  The  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Bardo  on  the  tatb  ot  May,  however,  compelled 
Cairoli  to  sacrifice  himself  to  papular  indignation.  Again  Sella 
was  called  upon,  but  again  the  dc^-in- the- manger  policy  of 
Depretb,  Cairoli,  Niooten  and  Baccarini,  in  amjnnctioii  vdth 
the  intolerant  attitude  of  some  extreme  Conservatives,  proved 
fatal  to  lua  endeavours.  Depretls  then  succeeded  in  recomposing 
the  Calioli  cabinet  without  Cairoli,  Mandai  being  placed  at  the 
fOnagn  office.  Except  in  regard  to  an  increase  ot  the  army 
estimates,  urgently  demanded  by  public  tqiinim,  the  new 
ministry  had  practically  no  programme.  PiMc  ofMoion  waa 
further  imtated  against  France  by  the  massacre  of  some  Italian 
workmen  at  Marseilles  on  the  occasion  ot  the  return  of  the 
French  expedition  from  Tunisia,  and  Depretls,  in  response  to 
pubUc  teding,  found  himself  oUiged  to  mobilize  a  part  of  the 
militia  for  military  exerdsea.  In  this  condition  of  home  and 
foreign  affairs  occurred  disorders  st  Rome  in  connexion  with  the 
transfer  of  the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  from  St  Peter's  to  the  bas!hc» 
of  San  Lorenzo.  Most  of  the  responsibiliiy  lay  with  the  Vatican, 
which  had  arranged  the  procenion  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 


irritate  Italian  fediog,  bat  little  ocuse  can  be  offered  tor  the 
failure  of  the  Italian  authorities  to  mainiaia  public  otder.  In 
conJttDctiui  with  the  occupatlw  of  TtaidsiB,  the  eSca  of  these 
disnders  was  to  exhibit  Italy  as  a  country  powerless  to  defend 
its  Interesu  abroad  or  to  keep  peace  at  home.  The  scandal  and 
the  pressure  of  foreign  Catholic  opinkin  compelled  Depretit  to 
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of  theintangiUIIty  of  the  Law  of  Goanntecs. 

Meanwhile  a  conviction  waa  ^ireading  that  the  only  way  of 
escape  from  the  dangerous  isdation  of  Italy  lay  in  closer  agree- 
ment with  Austria  and  Germany.   Depretis  tardily 
reoofolaed  the  need  lor  aucfa  agreement.  If  only  to  S?^!^ 
remove  the  "  coldne«  and  btvIndMediffidence  "  whidi,  AmamSr 
by  subsequent  confession  of  Mandni,  then  characterised 
the  attitude  of  the  central  powers;  but  he  was  opposed  to  any 
formal  alliance,  lest  it  might  arouse  French  resoitment,  while  the 
new  Franco-Itahan  treaty  was  still  uncooduded,  and  the  foreiga 
hwn  for  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency  had  HiB  to  be 
floated.   He,  indeed,  waa  not  disposed  to  concede  to  public 
opioioo  anything  beyond  an  Increase  of  the  army,  a  measure 
insistently  demanded  by  Garibaldi  and  the  Left.  The  Rigjit  Eke- 
wise  desired  to  streagthen  both  army  and  navy,  but  advocated 
cordial  rdations  with  Berlin  and  Vlrana  u  a  guarantee  against 
French  domineering,  and  as  a  pledge  that  Italy  would  be  voucb- 
lafed  time  to  effect  her  armaments  without  disturbing  *■«■""■' 
equililniam.   The  Right  also  hoped  that  closer  accord  with 
Germany  and  Austria  would  compel  Italy  to  conform  her  borne 
policy  more  neariy  to  the  principles  ol  order  prevailing  in 
those  empirea.  More  resolute  than  Ri^t  or  Left  was  the 
Centre,  a  smaU  group  led  by  Sidney  Sonnino,  a  yotmg 
politician  of  unusual  £bre,  which  sought  in  the  prem  and  in 
parliament  to  spread  a  conviction  that  the  only  sound  faaais  for 
Italian  policy  would  be  close  ^"'>t"  with  the  central  powers  and 
a  friendly  understanding  with  Great  Britain  En  regard  to  Mediter- 
ranean affairs.  The  principal  Italian  public  men  were  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  an  ■"■■"tTi    Pcruxn,  I«ni»  and 
Bon^  fdeaded  for  equal  friendship  with  ill  powen,  and 
espedally  with  France;  Crispl,  Minghietti,  Cadoma  and  othen, 
including  Blanc,  secretary-general  to  the  foreign  office,  opea\y 
favoured  a  pro-Austrian  policy.  Austria  and  Germany,  however, 
scarcely  redprocated  these  disposilioas.  The  Iired^tist  agita- 
tion had  kft  profound  traces  at  Berlin  as  well  as  at  Vienna,  aitd 
had  given  riw  to  a  diatnut     Dqtretis  whldi  nothing  bad  yet 
occurred  to  allay.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  comparative  weakness  of 
Italian  armaments,  could  eagerness  to  find  an  ally  be  deemed 
condusive  proof  of  the  value  of  Italian  friendship.   Count  di 
RobBant,  Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  warned  his  govemment 
not  to  yield  too  readily  to  pro-Austrian  prcasure,  lest  the  dignity 
of  Italy  be  compromised,  or  her  desire  for  an  alliance  be  granted 
on  onerous  terms.  Mancini,  foreign  minister,  who  was  as  anxious 
as  Depretis  for  the  condustm  of  the  Franoo-ItaUan  commercial 
treaty,  gladly  EoOowed  this  advice,  ud  limited  hiacfioiu  to  the 
nmintenance  of  onrcct  diplomatic  rclttions  with  the  central 
powers.  Except  in  regard  to  the  Roman  question,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  an  Italian  alliance  with  Austria  and 
Germany  counterbalanced  each  other.   A  rapfnekemmS  with 
France  and  a  fwttiwMiw  of  the  Irredentist  movonent  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  Auatio-Genun  hostHIiy;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  draw  near  to  the  central  powers  miild  inevitably  accentuate 
the  diffidence  ot  France.  In  the  one  hypothesis,  as  In  the  other, 
Italy  could  count  upon  the  moral  support  of  Great  Britain,  but 
could  not  make  ot  British  ftiendsh^  the  kqrttone  of  a  CoBtinental 
pcriicy.   Apart  from  restntment  against  France  on  aeoonnt  of 
Tunisia  there  remained  the  question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pc^totumthoscaleinfavourof AustriaaodGermany.  Danger 
offordgninterferencelntherelationsbetweeollalyandthep^Mcy 
had  never  been  so  great  since  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome,  as 
when,  in  the  summer  of  igSt.the  disorders  during  the  transfer  o( 
the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  had  lent  an  unwonted  ring  of  plausibility 
to  the  papal  complaint  concerning  the  "miserable"  position  <^ 
the  Holy  See.  Bismarck  at  that  moment  had  entered  upoo  hit 
"  pilgrimage  to  Canoma,"  and  was  anxious  to  obbria  ban  the 
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Vatkan  the  loppon  of  German  CatboUca.  What  resbtaoce 
could  Italy  have  oSered  had  the  Gcttnan  chancellor,  seconded  by 
Aurtiia,  and  assuredly  supported  by  France,  called  upon  Italy  to 
xeme  the  Law  <rf  Gnarutcca  la  CMfomity  wUb  CatlnUe 
cxiieacaei,  er  bad  be  uken  the  faiit&uive  of  maUng  p^ial  hi- 
depctideDce  the  subject  oT  an  bitemational  cooference  t  Friend* 
ship  and  alliance  with  Catholic  Austria  and  powerful  Germany 
coold  aloDc  hy  tb>»  vectie.  This  was  the  only  inunrdi^e 
advaaiige  Italy  omid  hope  to  olrtabi  bf  drawias  Dem*  the 
ccDtittl  FowcrsL 

Tbe  pc^tical  omditions  of  Europe  favoured  the  realixatlon 
of  Italian  desires.  Crowing  rivalry  between  Austria  and  RuMia 
in  the  Balbans  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  "  League  oS  the 
Tbreo  Empcwta"  a  practical  impOHibility.  The  Austro- 
Cennan  alGaaoe  of  1879  formally  guaranteed  the  tcnHoiy  of 
the  contracting  parties,  but  Austria  could  not  count  upon 
effectual  betp  from  Gennany  in  case  of  war,  since  Russian  attack 
apon  Austfia  would  certainly  have  been  followed  by  French 
alla^  apOB  Gennany.  As  m  tn^-tijo,  it  therefore  became  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  for  Austria  to  retain  fuU 
di^Msal  of  an  bar  troops  by  assuring  hersdf  ag^nst  Italian 
aggrcsson.  The  tsar,  Alexander  III.,  under  the  imprenion  of 
the  aaasaination  of  hs  fother,  desired,  however,  ttie  renewal 
of  the  AwsMteFkmrf,  both  aa  a  guarantee  of  European  peace 
and  aa  a  conservative  lemue  against  revolutionary  parties. 
The  German  emperor  shared  thb  desire,  but  Bismarck  and  the 
Aostrian  emperor  wished  to  substitute  for  the  imperial  league 
some  more  advantageooa  combination.  Hence  a  tacit  under- 
ataoding  between  Bismarck  and  Austria  that  the  latter  should 
profit  by  It^ian  resentment  agalast  France  to  draw  Italy  Into 
the  orbit  of  the  AoBtro-German  alliance.  For  the  moment 
Germany  wis  to  hold  aloof  test  any  aaive  initiative  on  her  part 
should  di^jlease  the  Vatican,  of  whose  help  Bismatck  luod 
m  need. 

At  the  bethnilwg<rf  August  i88t  the  Austrian  preit  mooted  the 
idea  of  a  visit  from  King  Humbert  to  the  emperor  Frands 
Joaepb.  Count  di  Robilant,  anirious  that  Italy  should  not  seem 
to  bqt  a  smile  from  the  central  Powers,  advised  Itfancini  to  receive 
with  caution  the  snggestkma  of  the  Austrian  pren.  Depietis 
took,  occasion  to  deny.  In  a  form  scarcely  courteous,  the  prob- 
ability of  the  visit.  Robilant's  opposition  to  a  precipitate 
acceptance  of  the  Austrian  bint  was  founded  upon  fear  lest  King 
Humbert  at  Vienna  might  be  pressed  to  disavow  Irredentist 
aspirationa,  and  upon  a  daire  to  arrange  for  a  visit  of  theamperor 
Frandi  Joseph  to  Rome  in  return  for  King  Humbert^  visit  to 
^^nina-  Seeing  the  hesitation  of  the  Italian  government,  the 
Austrian  and  German  semi-oE&cial  press  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  visit.  By  the  end  of  S^ember  the  idea 
lad  gained  such  ground  in  Italy  that  the  visit  was  practically 
settled,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  Mancini  Informed  Robilant 
(who  was  then  in  Italy)  of  the  fact.  Though  he  considered 
such  precipitation  impditic,  Robilant,  finding  that  confidential 
information  of  Italian  intentions  had  already  been  conveyed 
to  the  Austrian  government,  sought  an  interview  with  lUng 
Hvmbert,  and  on  the  1  Tlh  of  October  sUrted  for  Vienna  to  settle 
the  omditiona  of  the  visit.  Deprctis,  fearing  to  jeopardize  the 
Bopending  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Italian  commerdal  treaty, 
would  have  preferred  the  visit  to  take  the  form  of  an  act  of 
personal  oonrtesy  between  sovereigna.  The  Austrian  government, 
for  its  part,  desired  that  the  king  should  be  accompanied  by 
Depntis.  though  not  by  Mancini,  lest  the  presence  of  (he  Italian 
ftnign  minister  should  lend  to  the  occasion  loo  marked  a  political 
character.  Mandni,  unable  to  brook  Mdnsion,  insisted,  how- 
ever, npoa  accompanying  the  king.  King  Humbert  with 
Qaeai  Mafgbetlta  readied  Vienna  on  the  morning  of  the  )7th 
of  October,  and  stayed  at  the  Hofburg  until  the  31st  of  October. 
The  visit  was  marked  by  the  greatest  cordiality.  Count  Robilant's 
fears  of  inopportuoe  pressure  irith  regard  to  Irredenlism 
proving  Bmnadleaa.  Both  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  visit 
was  Eonstxaed  a*  a  preliminary  to  the  sdhesfon  of  Italy  to  the 
AaU«.German  alliance^  Cowt  Hatcfeldt.  an  bdiatf  of  the 
Ccomaa  Fordgn  Office^  Informed  ihe  Italian  ambassador  in 


Berlin  that  whatever  was  done  at  Vioma  would  be  regarded  as 
having  been  done  in  the  German  capital.  Nor  did  nascent 
irritation  in  France  prevent  the  condusioo  of  the  Franco-Italian 
oMBmeidal  treaty,  which  was  dfud  at  Faiis  en  the  3rd  of 
November. 

In  Italy  public  opinion  aa  a  whcie  was  bvourable  to  the  visit, 
especially  aa  it  was  not  considered  an  obstacle  to  the  projected 
increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  Doubts,  however,  soon  sprang  up 
aa  to  lu  effect  upon  the  minds  of  Austrian  statesmen,  since  on 
the  8th  ^  November  the  language  envkyed  by  KiUay  and  Count 
Andrissy  to  the  Hungarfon  delegations  on  the  subject  of 
Irredentism  was  scarcely  calculated  to  soothe  Italian  suscepti- 
bilitiea.  But  on  Qth  November  the  European  situation  was 
suddenly  modified  hy  the  fMmation  of  the  Gambetta  caUnet, 
and,  in  view  of  the  policy  <rf  revenge  with  which  Gambetta  was 
supposed  to  be  identified,  it  became  imperative  for  Bismarck  to 
assure  himself  that  Italy  would  not  be  enticed  into  a  Francophil 
attitude  by  any  concession  Gambetta  night  offer.  As  usual 
when  dealing  with  weaker  naliona,  the  German  chancdlw  re- 
sorted to  hitinidation.  He  not  only  re-established  the  Prussian 
legation  to  the  Vatican,  suppressed  tinct  1874,  and  omitted 
from  the  imperial  message  to  the  Reichstag  (17th  November 
t88i)  all  reference  to  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna,  but  took 
occasion  00  the  sgth  of  November  to  refer  to  Iu|y  as  a  country 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  and  oftened  in  the  German 
seml-offidal  press  a  cam[aign  in  favour  of  an  international 
guarantee  for  the  independence  of  the  papacy.  These  mancruvrcs 
produced  their  effect  upon  Italian  public  opinion.  In  the  long 
and  Important  debate  upon  foreign  pcdicy  in  the  Italian  Cfaiunbcr 
of  Deputies  (6th  to  {Ah  December)  the  fear  was  repeatedly 
expreucd  lest  Bismarck  should  seek  to  purchase  the  support 
of  German  Catholics  by  raising  the  Roman  question.  Mancini, 
Still  nnmlling  frankly  to  adhere  to  the  Austro-German  altiance, 
found  his  policy  of  "  friendshfpall  round  "  impeded  by  Gambetu's 
uncompromising  attitude  in  regard  to  Tunisia.  Bismarck  never- 
theless continued  his  press  campaign  In  favour  of  the  temporal 
power  until,  reassured  by  Gambeiia's  decision  to  send  Roustan 
back  to  Tunis  to  complete  as  minister  the  anli-Italian  programme 
begun  as  consul,  be  finally  instructed  his  organs  to  erophauze 
the  common  interests  of  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  occauon  of 
the  opening  of  the  St  Gothard  tunnel.  But  the  effect  of  the 
German  press  campaign  could  not  be  effaced  in  a  day.  At 
the  new  year's  reception  of  deputies  King  Humbert  aroused 
enthusiasm  by  a  significant  remark  that  Italy  intended  to  remain 
"  mistress  in  her  own  house  while  Mancini  addressed  to  Count 
de  Launay,  Italian  ambassador  in  Berlin,  a  haug.^ty  despatch, 
repudiating  the  supposition  that  the  p*^  might  (as  Bismarckian 
emissaries  had  suggested  to  the  Vatican)  obtain  abroad  greater 
spiritual  liberty  than  in  Rome,  or  that  closer  relations  between 
Italy  and  Germany,  such  as  were  required  by  the  interests  and 
aspirations  of  the  two  countries,  could  be  made  in  any  way 
contingent  upon  a  modification  of  Italian  freedom  of  action  In 
regard  to  home  affairs. 

The  sudden  fall  of  Gambetta  (>6th  January  i88i)  having 
removed  the  fear  of  immediate  European  complications,  the 
cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  again  displayed  diffidence  towards 
Italy.  SogreatwasBismarck'sdistruslof  Italian  parliamentary 
instability,  hb  doubts  of  Italian  capacity  for  offensive  warfare 
and  his  fear  of  the  Francophil  tendencies  of  Depretis,  that  for 
many  weeks  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Berlin  was  unable  to 
obtain  audience  of  the  chancellor.  But  for  the  Tunisian  question 
Italy  might  again  have  been  drawn  into  the  wake  of  France. 
Mandni  tried  to  impede  the  organization  of  French  rule  in  the 
Regency  by  rcfu^ng  to  recognize  the  treaty  of  Bardo,  yet  w 
careless  was  Bisntsrck  of  Italian  susceptibilities  that  he  in- 
structed the  German  consul  at  Tunis  to  recognise  French  decrees. 
Partly  under  the  influence  of  these  drcumstonces,  and  partly 
in  re^Mnse  to  persuasion  by  Baron  Blanc,  secretary-general 
for  fweign  affairs,  Manchil  instructed  Count  di  Robilant  to  open 
n^otiations  for  an  Italo-Austrian  alllann— instructions  which 
Robilant  neglected  until  questioned  by  Count  lCaln6ky  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  eachange  of  ideu  between  the  tfro  Covemmenla 
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proved  ffuttkn,  lince  Raln6ky,  Hawwliat  Ctcrksl-mEncled, 
wu  AvuM  from  gutnntceing  the  inteiriiy  of  all  lulian 
territory,  and  Manciai  was  squally  unwilling  to  guaiantK  ta 
Austria  pernuuieat  pcHsession  of  Trent  and  Trieste.  Uancini, 
moreover,  wished  the  treaty  of  alliance  to  provide  for  reciprocal 
protection  of  the  cluef  interests  of  the  contracting  Powers, 
Ita^  undertaking  to  second  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkans, 
and  Austria  and  Germany  pledging  thcnudvet  to  support 
Italy  in  MedilcTrancan  questions.  Without  some  such  proviso 
Italy  would,  in  Mancini's  opinion,  be  exposed  tingle-handed 
to  French  resentmenL  At  the  request  of  *Kaln6ity,  Hancini 
defined  his  proposal  in  a  memoraBdum,  but  the  iUnew  of  himself 
and  Deprctis,  comlMned  with  an  untoward  diKussioa  in  the 
Italian  press  on  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  emperor  to  return  in 
Rome  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna,  caused  negotiations  to 
drag.  The  popt,  it  transfured,  had  refused  to  receive  the 
emperor  if  he  came  to  Rome  on  a  visit  to  the  Quirinal,  and 
Francis  Joseph,  though  anxious  to  return  King  Humbert's 
visit,  was  unable  to  odend  the  feelings  of  his  Catholic  subjects. 
Meanwhile  (i  tlh  May  1S82)  the  Italian  parliament  adopted  the 
new  Army  Bill,  involving  a  special  credit  of  £5,100,000  for  the 
creation  of  two  new  army  corps,  by  which  the  war  footing  of  the 
regular  army  was  raited  to  neariy  850,000  nun  and  tlieordinary 
military  estimates  to  £8,000,000  per  annum.  Garibaldi,  who, 
since  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis,  bad  ardently  worked  for 
the  increase  of  the  army,  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  bis 
.  desire  realized  before  his  death  at  Capiera,  on  the  lod 
n^,^   ol  June  1881.   "  In  spirit  a  child,  in  characier  a  man 

of  classic  mould,"  Garibaldi  hod  remained  the  nation's 
idol,  an  almost  legendary  hero  whose  place  none  could  aspire 
10  fill.  Gratitude  for  hu  achievemenu  and  sorrow  for  hit  death 
tbund  expression  in  universal  mourning  wherein  king  and 
peasant  equally  joined.  Before  his  death,  and  almost  con- 
temporaneously with  the  pasting  of  the  Army  Bill,  negotiations 
for  the  alliance  were  renewed.  Encouraged  from  Berlin,  Kaln&lty 
agreed  to  the  reciprocal  territorial  guarantee,  but  declined 
reciprocity  in  tapport  of  special  interests.  Mandni  had  therefore 
to  be  content  with  a  declaration  that  the  allies  would  act  in 
mutually  friendly  intelligence.  Deprelis  made  tome  opposition, 
but  finally  acquiesced,  and  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance  was  signed 
on  the  soth  of  May  iSSi,  five  days  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Franco-ItoUan  coramereial  treaty  in  Paris.  Though  partial 
g,g„,„  revelations  have  been  made,  the  exact  tenor  of  the 
•/ife*  treaty  ol  triple  alliance  has  never  been  divulged. 
Tmix,     It  is  known  to  have  been  concluded  for  a  period  of 

five  years,  to  have  pledged  the  contracting  parties 
to  Join  in  resisting  attack  upon  the  territory  of  any  one  of  them, 
and  to  have  qiccified  the  miliury  disposition  to  be  adopted  by 
each  in  case  attack  should  come  either  from  France,  or  from 
Russia,  or  from  both  simultaneously.  The  Italian  General 
Staff  is  said  to  have  undertaken,  in  the  event  of  war  against 
France,  to  operate  with  two  amies  on  the  north -weUem  frooUer 
against  the  French  annCe  det  Alpes,  of  which  the  war  strcitgth  is 
about  350,000  men.  A  third  Italian  army  would,  if  expedient, 
pass  into  Germany,  to  operate  against  either  France  or  Russia. 
Austria  undertook  to  guard  the  Adriatic  on  land  and  sea,  and 
to  hdp  Germany  by  checkmating  Russia  on  land.  GermaAy 
would  be  suflkiently  employed  in  carrying  on  war  against  two 
fronts.  Kalndky  desired  that  both  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
the  fact  of  its  conclusion  should  remain  secret,  but  Bismarck 
and  Mancini  hastened  to  hint  at  iia  existence,  the  former  in  the 
RcichsUg  on  the  lath  of  June  rSSi,  and  the  latter  in  the  Italian 
semi-official  press.  A  revival  of  Irredentlsra  In  connexion  with 
the  execution  of  an  Austrian  deserter  named  Oberdank,  who 
after  escaping  into  Italy  endeavoured  to  return  to  Austria  with 
explosive  bombs  in  his  poiscssion,  and  the  cordial  references  to 
France  made  by  Dcpretis  at  Sttadella  (8th  October  iSSi). 
prevented  the  French  government  from  suspecting  the  existence 
of  the  alliance,  or  from  ceasing  to  strive  after  a  Franco- Italian 
understanding.  Suspicion  was  not  aroused  until  March  i88.t, 
when  Mancini,  in  defending  himself  against  strictures  upon  hit 
refusal  to  oo-operate  with  deal  Britain  in  Egypt,  practically 


revealed  the  existence  of  the  treaty,  thereby  irriuting  Franc* 
and  destroying  Depretis^  secret  hope  of  finding  in  the  triple 
alliance  the  advantage  of  an  Auitro-German  guarantee  witbout 
tiie  disadvantage  of  French  enmity.  In  Italy  the  revelation 
of  the  treaty  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  except  by  the  Oericals, 
who  were  enraged  at  the  blow  thus  struck  at  the  reatoiktion 
of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  and  by  the  Radkids,  sdw  feared 
both  tbe  inevitable  breach  with  republican  France  and  the 
reinforcement  of  Italian  constitutional  parries  by  intimacy 
with  strong  monarchical  states  tuch  as  Germany  utd  Austria. 
These  very  considerations  naturally  combined  to  recommend 
the  fact  to  conatitutlonalisia,  who  saw  in  It,  bcsIdeB  tbe  territorial 
guarantee,  the  diminatioB  of  the  danger  of  IbreigB  interference 
in  the  relations  between  Italy  and  tbe  Vatican,  such  as  Bismarck 
had  recently  threatened  indsuch  as  Fraitoe  ma  believedrcady 
to  propose. 

Nevertbelesi,  during  its  first  period  (i88»-i8B7)  the  triple 
alliance  failed  to  ensure  cordiality  between  the  oonttacting 
Powers.  .  Mancini  exerted  himself  in  a  hundred  ways  to  scmthe 
French  resentment.  He  not  only  refused  to  join  Great  Britain 
in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  but  agreed  u  suspend  Italian 
consular  jurisdiction  in  Tunis,  and  deprecated  suqiicion  of 
French  designs  upon  Uoroceo.  His  eSortt  were  worse  than 
futile.  France  remained  cold,  while  Bismarck  and  Kaln6ky, 
distrustful  of  the  Radicalism  of  Depretis  and  Mancini,  assumed 
towards  their  ally  an  attitude  almost  hostile.  Possibly  Germany 
and  Austria  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  secret  treaty  signed 
between  Austria,  Germany  and  Russia  on  tbe  titt  <rf  March 
1S84,  and  ratified  during  the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors  at 
Skierniewice  in  September  of  that  year,  by  which  Bismarck,  in 
return  for  "  honest  brokerage  "  in  the  Balkans,  it  understood 
to  have  obt^ned  from  Austria  and  Ruiata  a  promise  of  bene- 
volent  neutrality  in  case  Germany  should  be  "  forced  "  to  make 
war  upon  a  fourth  power— France.  Guaranteed  thus  against 
Russian  attack,  Italy  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  central  powers 
a  negligible  quantity,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  Though 
kept  In  the  daA  as  to  the  Skierniewice  arrangement,  the  Italiaa 
government  toon  discovered  from  the  course  of  events  that  the 
triple  alliance  had  practically  lost  its  object,  European  peace 
having  been  assured  mihout  Italian  co-operation.  Meanwhile 
France  provided  Italy  with  fresh  cause  for  uneasiness  by  abating 
her  hostility  to  Germany.  Italy  In  cooicquenee  drew  nearer 
to  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  London  conference  on  the  Egyptian 
financial  question  sided  with  Great  Britain  against  Austria  and 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  negotiations  look  place  with 
Great  Briuin  for  an  Italian  occupation  of  Massawa,  and  Mancini, 
dreaming  of  a  vast  Anglo-Italian  enterprise  against  the  Mahdi, 
expatiated  In  tbe  spring  of  18S5  upon  the  glories  of  an  Anglo> 
Italian  alliance,  an  indiscretion  which  drew  upon  him  a  scarcely- 
veiled  dttiunU  from  London.  Again  speaking  in  the  Chamber, 
Mancini  claimed  for  Italy  the  principal  merit  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  triple  alliance,  but  declared  that  the  alliance  left  Italy 
full  liberty  ti  action  In  regard  to  Interests  outside  Its  tcope, 
"  e^>ccially  at  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  protection 
for  such  interests  from  those  who  by  the  alliance  had  not  under- 
taken to  protect  them."  These  words,  which  revealed  the 
abtence  of  any  itipulatioD  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  Italian 
interests  In  the  Meditermneao,  created  lively  dissatisfaction  in 
Italy  and  corresponding  satisfaction  in  France.  They  hastened 
Mancini's  downfall  (17th  June  18S5),  and  prepared  the  advent 
of  count  di  Robilant,  who  three  months  later  succeeded  Mancini 
at  the  Italian  Foreign  Office.  Robilant,  for  whom  the  Skiernie- 
wice pact  was  no  secret,  followed  a  firmly  independent  policy 
throughout  the  Bulgarian  crisis  of  1885-1886,  declining  to  be 
drawn  into  any  action  beyond  that  required  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  and  the  protection  of  Italian  interests  in  the  Balkans. 
Italy,  Indeed,  came  out  (rf  the  Eastern  crisis  with  enhanced 
prestige  and  with  her  relations  to  Austria  greatly  improved. 
Towards  Prince  Bismarck  Robilant  maintained  an  attitude 
of  dignified  independence,  and  as,  in  the  ipring  of  1SS6,  tbe 
moment  for  the  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance  drew  near,  be 
profited  by  the  development  ot  tbe  Bulgarian  crisis  and  the 
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tlmateoed  Franco-Russiu  undemanding  to  lecure  from  the 
oeatnl  powers  "  Bomcttuiig  nx>re  "  th&n  the  bare  territorial 
puntnUc  ot  the  original  treaty.  This  "  wmcthing  more  " 
coaststwl,  M  least  in  pan,  of  the  arrangement,  with  the  help  of 
Austria  and  Gemiany,  of  an  An^o-Italian  naval  understanding 
having  special  reference  to  the  Eastern  question,  but  providing 
lor  commoD  action  by  the  British  and  Italian  Beets  in  the 
lledilnTatteaninaseolwar.  Avoieof  the  Italian  Chamber  on 
the4tliof  Februaiy  1887,  in  connexion  with  the  disaster  to  lulian 
troops  at  Dogali,  in  Abyssinia,  brought  about  the  leugnation 
d  the  Depretis-Robilant  cabinet.  The  crisis  dragRed  for  three 
nwnthi',  aod  before  ita  definitive  sidution  by  the  formation  of  a 
Dcpretb-Oupi  ninhtry,  RobUant  mcceeded  (lytb  March  1887) 
ia  renewing  the  triple  alliance  00  terma  more  favourable  to 
^  Italy  than  those  obtained  In  i88>.  Not  only  did  he 
«ivci«/  tecoTe  concessions  from  Austria  and  Germany  corre- 
y>»fc  aponding  in  some  degree  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
"""^  Italian  umy  and  navy,  but,  in  virtue  of  the  Anglo- 
Ita&n  mderSIanding,  assured  the  practical  adheaion  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  European  policy  of  ^e  central  powen,  a  triumph 
probably  greater  than  any  registered  by  Italian  diplomacy 
lioce  the  completion  of  national  unity. 

The  period  between  Hay  18S1  and  July  1887  occu|M,  Is  the 
K^oB  of  foreign  affairs,  by  the  negotiation,  condusion  and 

icaewal  of  the  triple  alliance,  by  the  Bulgarian  crisis 
fglfgg^    ud  by  the  dawn  of  an  Italian  colonial  policy,  was 

narked  at  home  by  urgent  political  and  economic 
pnUcms,  and  by  the  parlianMntarjr  phenomeiu  known  as 
tnjfcrmiima.  On  the  *9th  of  June  1881  the  Chamber  adopted  a 
FrandiHe  Reform  Bill,  which  increased  the  electorate  from 
fio^ooe  to  3,000,000  by  lowering  the  fiscal  qualification  from 
40 to  iQ-So  lire  in  direct  taxation,  and  by  extending  the  suffrage 
Id  an  penona  who  had  passed  through  the  two  lower  standards 
of  the  elementary  schools,  and  practically  to  all  persons  able 

10  read  wid  write.  The  immediate  result  of  the  reform  was  to 
tacrease  the  political  influence  of  large  cities  where  the  proportion 
of  Wuxatt  workmen  was  lower  than  in  the  country  districts, 
and  to  ezdnde  from  the  franchise  numbers  of  peasants  and  small 
pcopfietoTs  who,  though  of  more  conservative  temperament 
and  of  better  economic  position  than  the  arlizan  population  of 
the  large  towns,  were  often  unable  to  fulfil  the  scholarship 
quahfiottion.  the  tath  of  April  iS8j  the  forced  currency  was 
formally  abolisbed  by  the  resumption  of  treasury  payments 
ia  gold  with  fundi  obtained  through  a  loan  of  £14,500,000  issued 
in  Loodoo  on  the  sth  of  May  1S81.  Owing  to  the  hostility  of 
the  French  market,  the  loan  was  covered  with  difficulty,  and, 
though  the  gold  |»emium  fell  and  commercial  exchanges  were 
tanpoiarfljr  fadliiated  hy  the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 

11  B  doubtful  whether  these  advantages  made  up  for  the  burden  of 
£640.000  additional  annual  interest  thrown  upon  the  exchequer. 
On  the  6th  of  March  1885  parliament  finally  sanctioned  the 
CMtvoitioDS  by  which  state  railways  were  farmed  out  to  three 
prh-aie  companies — the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Sicilian. 
The  railways  redeemed  in  1875-1.876  had  been  worked  in  the 
intcnral  by  the  government  at  a  heavy  loss.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  reported  in  favour  of  private  management.  The  convcn- 
tiou,  concluded  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  but  terminable  by 
either  pany  after  twenty  or  forty  years,  retained  for  the  sUle 
the  possession  of  the  lines  (except  the  southern  railway,  viz. 
the  lioe  from  Bologna  to  Brindisi  belonging  to  the  Societl 
Slcridionak  to  whom  the  Adriatic  lines  were  now  farmed),  but 
1^  rolling  stock  to  the  companies,  arranged  various  schedules 
of  state  subsidy  for  lines  projected  or  in  course  of  construction, 
goaranteed  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  companies  and  arranged 
for  the  division  of  revenue  between  the  companies,  the  reserve 
faad  and  the  state.  National  control  of  the  railways  wasMCUied 
by  a  pmviao  that  the  directors  must  be  of  Italian  nationality. 
Dcpretis  and  his  colleague  Genala,  minister  of  public  works, 
capcrienced  great  difficulty  in  securing  parliamcntaiy  sanction  for 
the  coDvcntiMis.  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  defective 
dtanctcr.  as  from  the  oppoeition  of  local  interests  anxious  to 
auM  new  Enes  fton  the  fovcmmenL  In  fact,  the  cooveniieaa 


were  only  voted  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three  votes  after  the 
government  had  undniaken  to  increase  the  length  of  new  state- 
built  lines  from  1500  to  3500  kilometres.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  calculation  of  probable  railway  revenue  on  n* 
which  the  conventions  had  been  based  proved  to  be  ^^^^ 
erwrmously  exaggerated.   For  many  years  the  37}% 
of  the  gross  revenue  (less  the  coat  ^  maintaining  the  rolling 
uock,  incumbent  on  the  state)  scarcely  sufficed  to  pay  the 
interest  on  d^u  incurred  for  railway  construction  and  on 
the  guaranteed  bonds.    Gradually  the  Increase  of  traffic  con- 
sequent upon  the  industrial  development  of  Italy  decreased 
tbe  aimual  losses  of  the  state,  but  the  position  of  the  govemroenl 
in  regard  to  the  railways  stUl  remained  so  unsatisfactory  as  to 
render  the  resumption  of  the  whole  system  by  the  state  on  the 
expiration  of  the  first  period  of  twenty  years  in  1905  inevitable. 

Intimately  bound  up  with  the  forced  currency,  the  railway 
conventions  and  public  worka  was  the  financial  question  in 
general.  From  1876,  when  equilibrium  between  j^^^,^ 
expenditure  and  revenue  bad  first  been  attained, 
taxation  yielded  steady  annual  surpluses,  which  in  rf^i  reached 
the  satisfactory  level  of  £1,110,000.  The  gradual  abolition  of 
the  grist  tax  on  minor  cereab  diminished  the  surplus  in  1881 
to  £136,000,  and  in  i8Sj  to  £1 10,000,  while  the  total  repeal  of  the 
grist  tax  on  wheat,  which  took  effect  on  the  ist  of  January  1884, 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  a  new  and  disastrous  period  of 
deficit.  True,  the  repeal  of  the  grist  tax  was  not  the 
only,  nor  possibly  even  the  prindiwl,  cause  of  the  defidt. 
Tbe  policy  of  "  fiscal  transformation  "  inaugurated  by  tlw 
Left  increued  revenue  from  indirect  taxation  from  £17,000,000 
in  1676  to  more  than  £14,000,000  in  1887,  by  substituting 
heavy  com  duties  for  the  grist  tax,  and  by  raising  the 
sugar  and  petroleum  duties  to  unprecedented  levels.  But 
partly  from  lack  of  finh  financial  administration,  partly 
through  the  Increase  of  military  and  naval  expenditure  (which 
in  1887  amounted  to  £g,ooo,eoe  for  the  army,  while  special 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  navy),  and  prircipally 
through  the  constant  drain  of  railway  construction  and  public 
¥rorka,  tlw  demands  upon  the  exchequer  grew  largely  to  exceed 
the  normal  increase  of  revenue,  and  necessitated  the  contraction 
of  new  debts.  In  their  anxiety  to  remain  in  office  Deprctis  and 
the  finance  minister,  Magliani,  never  hesitated  to  mortgage 
the  financial  future  of  their  otuniry.  No  concession  couU  be 
denied  to  deputies,  or  groups  of  deputies,  whose  support  was 
indispensable  to  the  lite  of  the  cabinet,  nor,  under  such  conditions, 
was  it  possible  to  place  any  effective  check  upon  administrative 
abuses  in  which  politicians  or  their  electors  were  interested. 
Railways,  roads  and  harbours  which  contractors  had  undertaken 
to  construct  for  reasonable  amounu  were  frequently  made  to 
cost  thrice  the  original  estimates.  Minghetti,  in  a  trenchant 
exposure  of  the  parliamentary  condition  of  Italy  during  this 
period,  cites  a  case  in  which  a  credit  for  certain  public  works 
was,  during  a  debate  in  the  Chamber,  Increased  by  the  govern* 
ment  from  £6,600,000  to  £9,000,000  in  order  to  oincillate  local 
political  interests.  In  tlw  spring  of  1887  Genala,  minister  of 
public  works,  was  taken  to  task  for  having  sanctioned  expenditure 
of  £80,000,000  on  railway  construction  while  only  £40,000,000 
had  been  included  in  the  estimates.  As  most  of  these  aedits 
were  spread  over  a  scries  of  years,  succeeding  administrations 
found  their  financial  liberty  of  action  destroyed,  and  were 
obliged  to  cover  deficit  by  constant  issues  of  consolidated  stock. 
Thus  the  defidt  of  £940,000  for  the  financial  year  1885-1886 
rose  to  nearly  £1,910,000  in  1887-1888,  and  in  1888-1889 
attained  the  terrible  level  of  £9,400,000. 

Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  many  and  serious  shortcomings, 
the  long  series  ol  D^>reUs  administrations  was  marked  by  the 
adoption  ot  some  useful  measures.  Besides  tbe  realixalion  of 
the  formal  programme  of  the  Left,  consisting  of  the  repeal  of 
the  grist  tax,  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency,  tlie  extension 
of  the  suffrage  and  the  development  of  the  railway  system, 
Dcpretis  laid  the  foundation  for  land  tax  re-assessment  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  cadastral  survey.   Unfortunsfely,  the  new  survey 
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to  hope  for  a.  diminntioa  of  land  lu  tuider  m  leviwd  UMMtnent 
bastmed  to  complete  their  survey,  whUe  others,  in  which  the 
average  ot  tbe  land  lax  was  below  a  nonnal  asiCTSment, 
neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme.  An 
important  undertaking,  Itnown  as  the  Agncultutal  Inquiry, 
brousht  to  light  vast  quantities  of  infonnatioa  vahiable  for 
future  agrarian  le^slation.  The  year  1885  saw  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  a  measure  embodying  the  principle  o(  tmpHoym' 
liability  for  accidents  to  workmen,  a  principle  subsequently 
extended  and  more  equilaUy  defined  in  the  q>ring  of  1899. 
An  effort  to  encourage  the  devdopment  of  the  mercantile  marine 
was  made  In  the  same  year,  and  a  convention  was  concluded 
with  the  chief  lines  of  passenger  steamers  to  retain  their  fastest 
vesseb  as  auxiliaries  to  the  fleet  in  case  of  war.  Sanitation  and 
public  hypene  received  a  potent  Impulse  from  the  cholera 
C|udemlc  ^  1S84,  many  o(  the  nnheilthiest  quarteit  &i  Naples , 
uid  other  cities  being  demolished  and  rebuilt,  with  funds  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  state.  The  movement  was  strongly  supported 
by  King  Huml>ert,  -whose  intrepidity  in  viuting  the  most 
dangerous  spots  at  Busca  and  Naples  while  the  epidemic  was 
at  iu  height,  reassuring  the  paaic-stridcen  inbaUtants  by  his 
presence,  exctted  the  enthusiasm  of  hit  petqde  andtheadminthm 
of  Eurcqx. 

During  the  accomplishment  of  these  and  other  reforms  the 
condition  of  parliament  underwent  profound  change.  By  d^rees 
"Thiih  admim'strationa  at  the  Left  had  ceased  to  rely 
^^^^  solely  upon  the  Liberal  sections  of  the  Chamber,  and 
had  carried  their  most  important  bills  with  the  help 
of  the  Right.  This  process  of  translonnation  was  not  exclusively 
the  work  of  Depretis,  but  liad  been  initiated  as  early  as  1873, 
when  a  portion  irf  the  Ri^t  under  HiniJiettl  bad.  by  joining 
the  Left,  overturned  the  Lansa-Sella  cabinet.  In  1876  Minghclli 
himself  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  similar  detection  of  Conservative 
deputies.  The  practical  annihilation  of  the  old  Right  in  the 
elections  of  1876  c^icned  a  new  parliamenUry  era.  Reduced  in 
number  to  less  than  one  hundred,  and  radically  changed  in  iqiirit 
and  composition,  the  Right  gave  way,  if  not  to  despair,  at  least 
to  a  despondency  unsuited  to  an  opposition  party.  Though  on 
more  than  one  occasion  personal  rancour  against  the  men  of 
the  Moderate  Left  prevented  the  Right  from  following  Sdla's 
advice  and  rcguning,  tqr  timely  eoalitioo  with  cognate  parlia- 
mentary' elements,  a  portion  of  its  former  influence,  the  huUi  of 
the  party,  with  singular  inconsistency,  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  Liberal  cabinets.  The  process  was  accelerated  by  Sella's 
Qlness  and  death  (14th  March  18S4),  an  event  which  cast  profound 
diacoungeiDent  over  the  moie  thou^tfal  of  the  Conservatives 
and  Moderate  Liberals,  by  whom  Sdia  had  been  regarded  as  a 
supreme  political  reserve,  as  a  statesman  whose  experienced 
vigour  and  patriotic  sagacity  might  have  been  trusted  to  lift 
Italy  from  any  depth  of  folly  or  misfortune.  By  a  Strang 
anomaly  the  Radical  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Left 
diminished  instead  of  increasing  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
Conservatives.  Numerically  insufficient  to  reject  such  measures, 
and  lacking  the  fibre  and  the  cohesion  necessary  for  the  puisuance 
ot  a  far-sighted  policy,  the  Right  thought  prudent  not  to  employ 
its  strength  in  uncompromising  opposition,  but  rather,  by  sup- 
porting the  government,  to  endeavour  to  modify  Radical  legisla- 
tion in  a  Coi^ervative  sense.  In  every  case  the  calculation  proved 
falladous.  Radical  measures  were  passed  unmodified,  and  the 
Right  was  compelled  sadly  to  accept  the  accomplished  fact. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  abolition  of  the  grist  tax,  the  reform  of  the 
suffrage,  the  railway  conventions  and  many  other  bills.  When, 
in  course  of  time,  the  extended  suffrage  increased  the  Republican 
and  Extreme  Radical  elements  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Liberal 
"  Pentarcby  "  (composed  of  Cri^i,  Cairoli,  Nicotera,  Zanardell! 
and  Baccarini)  assumed  an  attitude  of  bitter  hostility  to  Depretis, 
the  Right,  obeying  the  Impulse  of  Mtnghetti,  rallied  openly 
to  Depntis,  lending  him  aid  without  which  his  prolonged  term 
of  oflBoe  would  have  been  impossible.  The  result  was  pariia- 
mentaiy  chaos,  baptized  truj/ormitMO.  In  May  18S3  this  process 
received  official  recognition  by  the  elimination  of  the  Radicals 
ZanaideUi  and  Baccarini  from  the  Depictis  cabinet,  while  in 


the  oome  of  1884  a  Conaervatlvo,  Sgaor  Biancheri,  wn  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  and  another  Conservative, 
General  Ricotti,  appointed  to  the  War  Office.  Though  Depretis, 
at  the  end  of  his  life  in  1SS7,  showed  signs  of  repenting  of  the 
confuiioo  thus  created,  he  bad  established  a  parliamentary 
qrttcn  dcMiaed  laiidjr  to  ateriliie  and  vitiate  tbo  potttioi  life 
of  Italy. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  vicissitudes  of  home  and  foieign 
policy  under  the  I.eft  there  grew  up  in  Italy  a  mariced  tendency 
towards  odonial  enterprise.  The  tendency  itself  dated  _  .  ... 
tarn  1860,  when  a  congress  of  the  Italian  dwrnbeis  of  I^jL. 
commerco  tl  Genoa  had  uiged  the  Lanza  caUnet  to 
establish  a  commercial  dep6t  on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  nth  of 
March  i87oanIlalian  shipper,  SignorRubattino, had  bought  the 
bay  of  Assab,  with  the  neighbouring  island  (rf  Darmakich,  from 
Beheran,  sultan  of  Rahdta,  for  £i8S^  the  funds  being  furnished 
by  the  government.  The  Egyptian  government  being  unwilling 
to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Beheran  over  Assab  or  his  right 
to  sell  territory  to  a  foreign  power,  Visconti-Vcnosta  thought  it 
(qtportUDO  not  then  to  occupy  Asaab.  No  further  step  was  uken 
unto,  at  the  end  of  1879,  Rubattino  prepared  to  establish  a 
comiiwidal  station  at  A^ub.  The  British  government  made 
inquiry  as  to  his  intentions,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  18S0 
received  a  formal  undertaking  from  Cairoli  that  Assab  would 
never  be  fortified  nor  be  made  a  military  establishment.  Mean- 
while Qanuary  iSSo)  stores  and  materi^  were  landed,  and  Assab 
was  permanently  occupied.  Eighteen  months  later  a  party  of 
Italian  sailors  and  explorers  tmdcr  Lieutenant  BigUeri  and 
Signor  Giulietti  were  massacred  in  Egyptian  territory.  Egypt, 
however,  refused  to  make  thorough  inquiiy  into  the  maasact*. 
and  was  only  prevented  from  occupying  Rabeila  and  coming  into 
conflict  with  Italy  by  the  good  offices  of  Lord  GranvQle,  who 
dissuaded  the  E^ptian  government  from  enforcing  its  sove- 
reignty. On  the  30th  of  September  tSSi  Beheran  formally 
accepted  Italian  protection,  and  in  the  following  February  an 
Angto-Italian  convention  established  the  Italian  title  to  Asaab 
on  condition  that  Italy  should  formally  recognise  the  mierainty 
of  the  Porte  and  ot  the  khcdive  over  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and 
should  prevent  the  transport  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
throu^  the  territory  of  Assab.  This  conventioa  was  never 
recog^zed  by  the  Foite  nor  tqr  the  Egyptian  government.  A 
month  later  (loth  March  tSSz)  Rubattino  madeoverhiacstablish- 
mcnt  to  the  Italian  goveniment,  and  on  the  lalh  of  June  the 
Chamber  ad^Med  a  Ull  conttltnting  Asub  an  ItaliaaciowB 
colony. 

Within  four  wedct  of  the  adoption  of  this  bill  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet  (nth  July  tSSi)  opened  an 
era  destined  profoundly  to  affect  the  colonial  position  of 
Italy.  The  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha  (September  i88t)  j^'^^^ 
had  led  to  the  meeting  ot  an  ambassadorial  conference  g,iirfiB 
at  Con9tantincq>le,  promoted  by  Mancini,  Italian 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  European 
intervention  in  Egypt  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  an 
Anglo-French  condominium  to  the  detriment  ot  Italian  influence. 
At  the  opening  of  the  ccmference  (ijrd  June  1S83)  Italy  secured 
the  tignaturc  of  a  teU-^lenying  protoMi  wlierd)y  aU  the  great 
powers  nndntook  to  avoid  isolated  action ;  but  the  n{ud  devclop- 
meat  of  the  criris  in  Egypt,  and  the  refusal  of  France  to  <»• 
operate  with  Great  Britain  in  the  restoration  of  order,  necessitated 
vigorous  action  by  the  latter  alone.  In  view  of  the  French 
refusal.  Lord  Granville  on  the  17th  of  July  invited  Italy  to  joia 
in  restoring  order  in  Egypt;  but  Mancini  and  Deprctb,  in 
^>ite  of  the  efforts  of  Crispl,  then  in  London,  declined  the 
offer.  Financial  considerations,  lack  of  proper  transports  for  an 
expeditionary  corps,  fear  ot  displeasing  France,  dislike  of  a. 
"  policy  of  advcnture,"misfdaced  deference  towards  the  ambassa- 
dorial conference  in  Constantinople,  and  unwillingness  to  thwart 
the  current  of  Italian  sentiment  tn  favour  of  the  Egyptian. 
"  nationalists,"  were  the  chief  motives  of  the  Italian  refusal, 
which  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  estiangiiig  Great  Britain  and 
Italy.  Anglo-Italian  relations,  however,  regained  thdr  nonnal 
cordiaUty  two  ycara  later,  and  found  expression  in  the  support 
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lent  by  Itmty  to  tbe  Britiib  pnqxMsl  at  the  LoDden  conference  on 
tti«  Egyptian  question  July  1S84}.  About  the  tame  time 
Mandni  was  infonned  by  the  Italian  agent  in  Cairo  that  Great 
BriuiD  would  be  well  disposed  towank  an  eateuloa  of  Itallaa 
influence  on  the  Red  Sea  coast'.  Having  sounded  Lord  GnnyQle, 
Muictni  received  cncouragenent  to  seize  Beilul  and  Massawa, 
in  view  of  tbe  projected  restriction  of  tbe  Egyptian  zone  of 
military  occupation  consequent  on  tbe  Habdist  rising  in  the 
Sudan.  Lord  Granville  further  inquired  iriietb«r  Itai^  would 
co-opertte  in  pacifying  the  Sudan,  and  received  an  affirmative 
reply.  Italian  action  was  hastened  by  news  that,  in  December 
lELSt,  an  exploring  party  under  Signer  Bianchi,  royal  com- 
missitmer  for  A^b,  had  been  massacred  in  the  Anna  (Danakil) 
country,  an  event  which  aroused  in  Italy  •  desire  to  pinish  the 
aaawins  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  fbr  the  still  unpunished 
massacre  of  Signor  Giulietti  and  his  companions.  Partly  to 
satisfy  public  opinion,  partly  in  order  to  profit  by  the  favourable 
dispositioD  (A  Uie  British  government,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of 
mncdyiBg  the  error  committed  in  1881  by  refusal  to  co-opeiate 
witfa  Great  Britam  in  Egypt,  the  Italian  government  in  January 
1885  dequtcbed  an  expedition  under  Admiral  CoJmi  and  Colonel 
Saktta  to  occupy  Manawa  and  Beilul.  The  occupation,  effected 
oa  tbe  5th  of  February,  was  accelerated  by  fear  kst  Italy  iplght 
be  lore^alkd  hf  France  or  Rnsua,  both  of  whkh  powcn  were 
suspected  of  dc^ring  to  establish  themselves  firmly  on  the  Red 
Sea  and  to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  News  of  the 
occupation  reached  Europe  simultaneously  with  the  tidings  of  the 
fail  of  Khartum,  an  event  which  disappointed  Italian  hopes  of 
miCtary  ra-opeistioB  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Sudan.  The 
resignation  of  the  Gladstorte-Granville  calnnet  further  precluded 
tbe  projected  Italian  occupation  of  Suakin,  and  the  Italians, 
wiady  refraining  from  an  independent  attempt  to  succour 
KaHi»h,  then  besieged  by  the  Malidists,  bent  their  efforts  to  the 
increase  of  their  nmc  of  occupation  around  Massawa.  The  ex- 
tension of  tbe  Italian  zone  exdted  the  su^icions  of  John,  negus 
^  Abyssinia,  whose  appreheouons  were  assiduously  fomented 
by  Alula,  ras  of  Tigrf,  and  by  French  and  Greek  adventurers. 
Measures,  ar^iaiently  successful,  were  taken  to  reassure  the  negus, 
bat  shortly  afterwvds  protection  Inopportundy  accorded  by 
Italy  to  enemies  of  Ras  Alula,  induced  the  AbysUniaiu  to  enter 
upon  hostilities.  In  January  1886  Ras  Alula  raided  the  village  of 
Wa,  to  the  west  of  Zula,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (13rd 
November)  Wa  was  occupied  by  the  irteguhir  troops  of  General 
Gen£,wbo  had  supersededColgnelSaleitaat  Manawa.  Angered 
by  this  step,  Ras  Alula  took  prisoners  the  members  of  an  Italian 
ciploring  party  commanded  by  Count  S^imbeni,  and  held  ihem 
as  Iwstages  for  the  evacuation  of  Wa,  General  Gcn£  ne\-erthelcss 
reintoreed  Wa  and  pushed  forward  a  detachment  10  Saatl.  On 
the  asth  of  January  1887  Ras  Alula  attacked  Saati,  but  was 
reptdsed  with  loss.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  Abys- 
unians  succeeded  In  surpriung,  near  the  village  ot  Dogali,  an 
IlaGan  force  of  514  officers  and  men  under  Colonel  De  Cristoforis, 
_  wbo  were  convoying  provirions  to  the  garrison  of  Saati. 

^J?***^  Tbe  AbysnnianSi  10,000  strong,  speedily  overwhelmed 
the  small  Italian  force,  which,  after  exhausting  its 
ammunition,  was  destroyed  where  it  stood.  One  man  only 
ocaped.  Four  hundred  and  seven  men  and  imnty-three  officers 
were  killed  outright,  and  <me  officer  and  ei|^ly-one  men  wounded. 
Bead  and  wounded  alike  were  horriUy  mutilated  fay  order  of 
Abla.  Fearing  a  new  attack,  General  Gent  withdrew  his  forces 
from  Saati,  Wa  and  Arafali;  but  the  losses  of  the  Abyssinians 
3[  Saati  and  Dogali  had  been  so  heavy  as  to  dlswade  Alida  from 
funher  hostilities. 

In  Italy  the  disaster  of  Dogalt  produced  consternation,  and 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Depretis-Robilant  cabinet.  The  Chamber, 
^i^f^^  eager  for  revenge,  voted  a  credit  of  £100,000,  and 
sanctioned  the  despatch  of  reinforcements.  Mean- 
while Sigitor  Crispi,  who,  though  averse  from  ctdoniat  adventure, 
desired  to  vindicate  Italian  honour,  entered  the  Depretis  cabinet 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  and  obtained  from  parliament  a  new 
credit  <d  £8eo,ooa  In  November  1887  a  strong  expedition  under 
CcBcnl  dt  San  Uiizaae  raised  the  strength  of  the  Msuawa 
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desirous  of  preventing  an  Italo-Abysuniao  conflict,  which  could 
but  strengthen  the  positbn  of  the  Mabdista,  despatched  Mr 
(aftemrdi  Sr)  Gerald  Portal  from  Massawa  on  the  agth  <rf 
October  to  ncdbte  with  the  Befna.  Tbe  misaloa  proved  fruitless. 
Portal  returned  to  Massawa  00  the  ajth  of  December  1887,  and 
warned  the  Italians  that  John  was  preparing  to  attack  them  in 
the  following  vring  with  an  anny  of  100,000  men.  On  the  18th 
of  March  1888  the  negns  Indeed  descmded  from  the  Abyssinian 
high  phUeau  In  the  dii«ctlon  of  Saati,  but  finding  the  Italian  posi- 
tion too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault,  temporized  and  opened 
negotiations  for  peace.  His  tactics  failed  to  entice  the  Italians 
from  ibdr  position,  and  on  the  3rd  al  April  sickness  among  bis 
mencompdledJohntowitbdiawtheAbyssinianarmy.  Thencgus 
next  marched  apinat  Meneiek,  king  of  Shoa,  whose  neutrality 
Italy  had  purchased  with  5000  Remington  rifles  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition,  but  found  him  with  80,000  men  too  strongly  en- 
trenched to  be  successfully  attacked.  Tidings  id  a  new  Halidist 
incuruon  Into  Ahywinian  territory  reaching  the  ocgns  induced 
him  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  his  quarrel  with  Mendek  until 
the  dervishes  had  been  chastised.  Marching  towards  the  Blue 
Nile,  he  joined  battle  with  tbe  Mahdists,  but  on  the  loth  of 
March  1889  was  killed,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  near  Gallabat. 
His  death  gave  rise  to  aa  Abyssinian  war  of  succesrion  between 
Mangashi,  natural  son  of  Jc^a,  and  Meneiek,  grandson  of  the 
Negus  Sella-SeUassiC.  Meneiek,  by  means  of  Count  Antonelli. 
resident  in  tbe  Shoa  country,  requested  Italy  to  execute  a 
diversion  in  his  favour  by  occupying  Asmari  and  other  poinu  on 
the  high  plateau.  Antcmdli  pTofit«l  by  the  situation  to  trtrtau 
Menelek's  signature  to  a  treaty  fixing  the  frontiers  of  the  Italian 
colony  and  defining  Italo-Abyssinian  relations.  The  treaty, 
signed  at  Ucdalli  on  the  mdof  May  1899, arranged  for 
regular  intercourse  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  and  JS^p 
ronceded  to  Italy  a  portion  of  the  [datean,  with 
the  positions  of  Halai,  Saganeiti  and  Aunarl.  The  main  point 
of  the  treaty,  however,  lay  in  clause  17: — 

"  Hit  Majesty  the  king  of  kings  of  Eth!o|»a  contenlt  to  make  uie 
of  the  government  of  His  Majesty  tbe  king  of  Italy  for  the  treatment 
of  all  questions  concerning  other  powers  and  gDVcnment^" 

Upon  this  clause  Italy  founded  her  claim  to  a  protectorate  over 
Abyssinia.  In  September  18S9  the  treaty  of  Uccialli  was  ratified 
in  Italy  by  Menelek's  lieutenant,  the  Ras  Makonnen.  Makonnen 
further  concluded  with  tbe  Italian  premier,  Crispi,  a  convention 
whereby  Italy  recognized  Hcnelefc  as  emperor  o(  Eihio[na, 
Meneiek  recognized  tbe  Italian  ctrfony,  and  arranged  (or  a  special 
Italo-Abysrinion  currency  and  for  a  loan.  On  the  nth  of  October 
Italy  communicated  article  17  of  the  treaty  of  Uccialli  to  the 
European  powers,  interpreting  it  as  a  valid  title  to  an  ItaUsn 
protectorate  over  Abysunio.  Rusria  alone  ne^eeted  to  take  note 
of  the  commutdcation,  and  persisted  in  the  hosflle  attitude  she 
hod  assumed  at  the  moment  o(  tbe  occupation  of  Massawa. 
Meanwhile  the  Italian  mint  coined  tholers  bearing  tbe  portrait 
of  King  Humbert,  with  an  inscription  referring  to  the  Italian 
protectorate,  and  on  the  ist  of  January  1890  a  n^al  decree  con- 
ferred upon  the  colony  the  name  of  "  Eritrea." 

In  the  colony  itself  General  Baldissera,  who  had  replaced 
General  Saletta,  deUyed  the  movement  against  Mangashi 
desired  by  Meneiek.  The  Italian  general  woukl  have 
preferred  to  wait  lutil  his  intervention  wu  requested 
by  both  preterulerB  to  the  Abyssinian  throne.  Pressed  jt^gMa. 
by  the  home  government,  he,  however,  instructed  a 
native  ally  to  occupy  the  important  positions  of  Keren  and 
Asmari,  and  prepared  himself  to  take  the  oSciuive  agai.-ut 
Mangashi  and  Ras  AluU.  The  latter  retreated  south  of  the 
river  Mareb,  leaving  the  whole  of  tbe  cis>Mareh  territory,  includ- 
ing the  provinces  of  Hamasen,  Agameh,  Serai  and  Okuli-Kusai, 
in  Italian  hands.  General  Orero,  successor  of  Baldissera,  pushed 
offensive  action  more  vigorously,  and  on  tbe  36th  of  January 
1890  entered  Adowa,  a  dty  conuderably  to  tbe  south  of  the 
March— an  imprudent  step  which  aroused  Menelek's  suspicions, 
and  had  hurriedly  to  he  retraced.  Mangashi,  seeing  further 
resistance  to  be  uidtn,  submitted  to  Meneiek,  who  at  tbe  end 
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of  Fcbniuy  ratified  «t  HskaOt  ihe  addiLbnal  oonvcntion  lo 
the  treaty  of  Ucdaili,  but  cefiued  to  recogoize  the  Italun  occupa- 
tion of  the  Mareb.  The  negus,  however,  conformed  to  article 
17  of  tbe  treaty  of  UcdalU  by  lequesting  Italy  to  represent 
Atyuioia  at  the  Bnuaels  anti-sbveiy  oonfetenoe,  an  act  which 
itRngtheoed  Italian  illusiona  aa  to  Henekk's  readinesi  to  submit 
to  their  protectorate.  Menelek  bad  previously  notified  tbe  diief 
European  powers  of  bis  coronation  at  Entotto  (14th  December 
i88g),  but  Germany  and  Great  Britain  replied  that  such  aoiihca- 
tkwi  ibould  have  been  made  throush  the  Italian  government. 
Germany,  moreover,  wounded  Mendek'a  pride  by  employing 
merely  the  title  of  "  bighneas."  The  negus  took  advantage  of 
the  incident  to  protest  against  the  Italian  text  of  article  17, 
and  to  contend  that  the  Ambaric  test  contained  no  equivalent 
for  the  word  "contttit,"  but  merely  stipulated  that  Abyssinia 
"  mig/U  "  make  use  ot  Italy  in  tacr  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
On  the  18th  of  October  1890  Count  AntonelU,  negotiator  of  the 
treaty,  was  despatched  to  settle  tbe  controversy,  but  on  arriving 
at  Adis  Ababa,  the  new  residence  of  tbe  negus,  found  agreement 
impossible  either  with  regard  to  the  frontier  or  the  protectorate. 
On  the  tolb  of  April  1891,  Henelek  communicated  to  the  powers 
bis  views  with  regard  to  the  Italian  frontier,  and  aonounced 
his  intention  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Ethiopia 
as  far  as  Khartum  to  the  north-west  and  ViaoriaNjranza  to  tbe 
south.  Meanwhile  tbe  marquis  de  Rudini,  who  had  succeeded 
Ctispi  as  Italian  premier,  bad  autborized  tbe  abandonment  of 
article  17  even  before  he  bad  heard  of  the  failure  ot  Antonelli's 
negotiations.  Rudini  was  glad  to  leave  tbe  whole  dispute  in 
abeyance  and  to  make  with  tbe  local  ras,  or  chieftains,  of  the 
high  plateau  an  arrangement  securing  (or  Italy  the  cts-Mareb 
provinces  of  Serai  and  <H(uH-Kusai  under  the  rule  (rf  an  alb'ed 
native  chief  named  Bath-Agos.  Rudini,  however,  was  able 
to  conclude  two  protocols  with  Great  Britain  (March  and  April 
1891)  whmby  tbe  British  government  definitely  recogniied 
Abyssinia  as  within  the  Italian  q>here  of  Influence  fn  return  (or 
an  Italian  recognition  of  British  rights  in  tbe  Upper  Nile- 
Hie  period  1687-1800  was  marked  in  Italy  by  great  political 
■ctiWty.   The  entry  of  Crispi  into  the  Depretis  cabinet  as 

minister  of  tbe  interior  (41b  April  1SS7}  introduced 

into  the  government  ao  element  o(  vigour  which  bad 
riwrn    long  been  lacking.  Though  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 

Crispi  possessed  an  activity,  a  rapidity  of  decision 
and  an  energy  in  execution  with  which  none  of  his  contemporaries 
could  vie.  Within  four  months  the  death  of  Depretb  (iQth 
July  1887)  opened  for  CHspl  the  way  to  the  ptcmiershqi.  Beudes 
assuming  tbe  presidency  o(  tbe  council  of  ministers  and  retaining 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  Crispi  took  over  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  aSairs  which  Depretis  bad  held  since  the  resignation  of 
Count  di  Robilant.  One  of  the  first  questions  with  which  be 
had  to  deal  was  that  of  conciliation  between  Italy  tnd  the 
Vatican.  At  tbe  end  of  May  the  pope,  in  an  allocution  to  the 
cardinab,  had  qnken  of  Italy  in  terms  of  unusual  cordiality, 
and  bad  expressed  a  wish  for  peace.  A  few  days  later  Signor 
Bonghi,  one  of  the  framera  of  tbe  Law  <rf  Guarantees,  published 
In  tbe  ATiwM  AiOdtfia  a  plea  for  recoDdUatloa  on  the  basis  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  recognition  by 
the  pope  of  the  Italian  title  to  Rome.  The  chief  incident  of  the 
movement  towards  conciliation  consisted,  however,  in  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  CmcilioMioiu  by  Father 
Tosti,  a  close  friend  ud  confidant  of  the  pope,  eitdb'ng  the 
advantages  of  peace  between  Vatican  and  Quiriiul.  Tostfs 
pamphlet  was  known  to  represent  papal  ideas,  and  Tosti  himself 

was  fetsena  grala  to  tbe  Italian  government.  Recon- 
22^^*  ciliation  seemed  within  sight  when  suddenly  Tosti's 
atm.        pampfalel  was  placed  on  tbe  Indez,  osten^bly  on 

account  of  «  [jirase,  "  The  whole  ot  Italy  entered 
Rome  by  the  breach  of  PorU  I^;  tbe  king  cannot  restore 
Rome  to  tbe  pope,  since  Rome  belongs  to  the  Italian  people." 
On  the  4ih  of  June  1S87  the  official  Vatican  organ,  the  Ossenaton 
Romano,  publlsbed  a  letter  written  by  Tosti  to  the  pope  condition- 
ally retracting  the  views  expressed  in  (he  pamphlet.  The  letter 
)iad  been  written  at  the  pope's  request,  oa  the  understanding 


that  It  should  not  be  published.  On  the  ijib  of  June  the  pope 
addressed  to  Cardinal  RampoUa  del  Tindaro,secreury  of  state, 
a  letter  reiterating  in  uncompromising  terms  the  papal  claim  to 
the  temporal  power,  and  at  the  end  of  July  Cardinal  RampolU 
reformulated  the  same  claim  in  a  dicular  to  the  papal  nuncios 
abroad.  The  dream  o(  conciliation  was  at  an  end,  but  the  Tosti 
incident  had  served  once  mote  to  illustrate  the  true  position  o( 
tbe  Vatican  in  regard  to  Italy.  It  became  clear  that  neither  the 
influence  of  tbe  regular  clergy,  of  which  the  Society  of  Jesus 
is  the  most  powerful  embodiment,  nor  that  of  foreign  clerical 
parties,  which  largely  control  the  Peter's  Pence  fund,  would 
ever  permit  renunciation  of  the  papal  claim  to  temporal  power. 
France,  and  the  French  CathoLcs  especially,  feared  ICA  concilia- 
tion should  diminish  the  reliance  of  the  Vatican  upon  i^rmm 
France,  and  consequently  French  bold  over  the  aithm 
Vatican.  The  Vatican,  for  its  part,  felt  its  claim  to  _ 
temporal  power  to  be  too  valuable  a  pecuniary  asset 
and  too  efficadout  an  instrument  of  church  diacipliiK  li^tly 
to  be  thrown  away.  The  legend  of  an  "  imprisoned  pope," 
subject  to  every  whim  of  his  gaolers,  had  never  failed  to  arouse 
the  pity  and  loosen  the  purse-strings  of  the  faithful;  dangerous 
iimovators  and  would-be  reformers  within  the  church  could  be 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  symbol  of  the  temporal  power,  and 
their  spirit  of  submission  tested  by  their  readiness  to  forgo 
the  realization  of  their  aims  until  the  bead  of  tbe  church  should 
be  restored  to  his  ri^tful  domain.  More  important  than  all 
was  the  interest  of  the  Roman  curia,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  lulians.  lo  retain  In  its  own  hands  the  choice  o(  the  pontiff 
and  to  mabilain  the  predominance  of  the  Italian  element  and 
the  Italian  spirit  fn  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Coi>ciliatioa 
with  luly  would  expose  the  pope  and  his  Italian  aOomragt  to 
suspicion  of  being  unduly  subject  to  luUan  political  influence— 
of  being,  in  a  word,  more  Italian  than  Catholic.  Such  a  suspicion 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  movement  in  favour  of  tbe  inter- 
nationaliaation  o(  tbe  curia  and  of  the  papacy.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  danger  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  refuse  all  com- 
promise, and,  by  perpetual  reiteration  of  a  claim  incompatible 
wiih  Italian  territorial  unity,  to  prove  10  the  church  at  large 
that  the  pope  and  Ihe  curia  were  more  Catholic  than  Italian. 
Such  rigidity  of  principle  need  not  be  extended  to  the  affairs 
of  everyday  contact  between  tbe  Vatican  and  the  Italian 
authorities,  with  regard  to  which,  indeed,  a  tacit  modiu  vivcndi 
was  easily  attainable.  Italy,  for  her  part,  could  not  go  back 
upon  the  achievements  of  the  Risorgimento  by  restoring  Rome 
or  any  portion  of  Italian  territory  to  the  pope.  She  had  htqied 
by  conciliation  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  which  should  have 
ranged  tbe  church  among  the  conservative  and  not  among  the 
disruptive  forces  of  the  country,  but  she  was  keenly  desirous 
to  retain  the  papacy  as  a  prepondentingly  lulian  institution, 
and  was  ready  lo  make  whatever  fonnal  onceaslons  might  have 
appeared  necessary  to  reassure  foreign  Catholics  concerning  the 
reality  of  the  pope's  spiritual  independence.  The  failure  of  the 
conciliation  movement  left  profound  irritation  between  Vatican 
and  Quirinol,  an  irritation  which,  on  the  Vatican  side,  found 
exprenion  In  vivacious  protests  and  In  tbreau  (4  leaving  Rome, 
and,  on  the  Italian  side,  in  tfae  deposition  of  the  syndic  of 
Rome  for  having  visited  the  cardinal- vicar,  in  the  anti-clerical 
provisions  of  the  new  penal  code,  and  in  the  inauguration  (qtb 
June  t88g)  of  a  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno  on  the  very  site 
of  his  maityidom. 

The  internal  dtuation  Inherited  by  Crispi  from  Depretis  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  Extravagant  expenditure  on  railway's 
and  pubb'c  works,  loose  administration  of  finance,  tbe  cost  o( 
colonial  enterprise,  tbe  growing  demands  for  tbe  army  and 
navy,  the  Impending  tariff  war  with  Franca,  and  tbe  over- 
specubition  in  building  and  fn  Industrial  ventures,  which  had 
absorbed  all  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  had  combined 
to  produce  a  sute  of  affairs  calling  for  firm  and  radical  treatment. 
Critpl,  burdened  by  the  premiership  and  by  the  two  moat 
important  pottfoliOi  in  the  cabinet,  was,  boWever.  unable  to 
exercise  efficient  control  over  all  departments  of  state.  Neverthe- 
less  his  admioistiailoD  was  by  no  means  unfruitfuL  Zanarrtrlli, 
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minater  of  Jt»tice,  Kcnrcd  in  June  iSM  the  adoption  of  a  new 
peasl  code;  uate  lurveilUncc  was  extended  to  the  apere  pit, 
or  chaii tabic  inuitulionsi  municipal  franchise  was  reronned 
by  gfajittag  what  was  practically  manhood  niflngc  with 
Ktkkntial  qualification,  proviston  being  made  for  miiwrily 
npRseotation;  and  the  cential  stale  administration  waa 
xdormed  by  a  bill  fixing  the  number  and  functions  of  the  various 
aiintiUlcs.  The  management  of  finance  was  scarcely  utisfaciory, 
tat  tbOn^  Gioliiti,  who  had  nicGccded  MsgUani  and  Peraazi 
at  the  treasoty,  suppremd  the  fbnner^  illusory  "  pension  fund," 
be  lacked  the  fibre  necetsaiy  to  deal  with  the  enormous  deficit 
of  nearly  £10,000,000  in  188^-1889,  the  ndslence  of  which  both 
Peiaxai  and  be  had  fccogniaed.  The  most  successful  feature 
erf  Criqri^  tcnn  of  ofliee  was  Us  (trfct  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  suppression  of  Radical  and  Inedentlst  agitation  So 
vigorous  was  hb  treatment  of  Irredentism  that  he  dismissed 
without  warning  his  colleague  Seismit  Doda,  minister  of  finance, 
for  having  failed  to  protest  against  Irredentist  speeches  delivered 
in  his  pfcacDcc  at  Udine.  Fimneas  such  as  this  secured  for  him 
the  support  of  aU  constilulional  etemenls,  and  after  three  years' 
premier^p  his  position  was  infinitely  stronger  than  at  the 
outset.  The  general  eleaion  of  1890  gave  the  cabinet  an  almost 
onwiddy  majority,  comprising  four-fifihs  of  the  Chamber.  A 
lengthy  term  of  office  seemed  lo  be  opening  out  before  him  when, 
on  the  jist  of  January  1891,  Cris[ri,  speaking  in  a  debate  upon 
an  unimportant  bill,  angrily  rebulted  the  Right  for  its  noisy 
inierruptions.  The  rebuke  infuriated  (he  Coniervaiive  deputies, 
who.  protesting  against  Crispi's  words  in  the  luime  of  the  "  sacred 
nemwiea  "  of  their  pany,  prec^tated  a  division  and  placed 
the  cabinet  In  a  minority  The  incident,  whether  due  to  chance 
or  guile,  brought  about  the  resignation  of  Crispi  A  few  days 
later  be  was  succeeded  in  the  i^emiership  by  the  marquis  di 
Rttdim.  leader  of  the  Right,  who  formed  a  coalitira  cabinet  with 
Nicoten  and  a  part  of  the  Left. 

The  sudden  fall  of  Crispi  wrought  a  great  change  In  the 
cbarMter  of  Italian  relations  with  foreign  powers  Hb  policy 
bad  been  charactcriicd  by  extreme  cordiality  towards 
Austria  and  Germany,  by  a  dose  imdeniandtng  with 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Mediterranean  questions,  and  by  an 
apparent  animoaiiy  towards  Prance,  which  at  <me  moment 
seemed  Ukely  to  lead  to  war.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of  the 
Depretia-Robilant  cabinet  Count  Robilant  had  announced  the 
inteaifon  of  Italy  to  denounce  the  commercial  treaties  with 
France  and  Austria,  whidi  would  l^»e  cn  the  31st  of  December 
1S87,  and  had  intimated  hb  readiness  to  negotiate  new  treaties. 
On  the  94tb  of  June  1S87,  in  view  of  a  possible  rupture  of  com- 
mercial lelationa  with  France,  the  Depretis-Cnspi  cabinet 
intiDdoced  a  new  general  tarifl.  The  probability  of  the  condu- 
siw  of  a  new  Franco-Italian  treaty  was  small,  both  on  account 
of  the  protectionist  »piii\  of  Prance  and  of  French  resentment 
at  the  renewal  of  the  triple  alh'ancc,  but  even  siKh  slight  proba- 
bility vanished  after  a  visit  paid  to  Bismarck  by  Crispi  (October 
■887]  within  three  months  of  hb  appointment  to  the  premiership. 
Cri^  entertained  no  a  priori  animosity  towards  Prance,  but  was 
strong  convinced  that  Italy  must  emancipate  herself  from  the 
position  of  political  dependence  on  her  powerful  neighbour 
which  bad  vitiated  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Left.  So  far  was  he 
from  desiring  a  rupture  with  France,  that  be  bad  subordinated 
acteptaucc  of  the  portfolio  of  the  interior  in  the  Depretb  cabinet 
to  an  assurance  that  the  triple  alliance  contained  no  provbion 
for  offensive  warfare.  But  hb  ostentatious  viut  to  Fried richsruh, 
aad  a  mbsequent  speech  at  Turin,  in  which,  while  professing 
scatiments  of  friendship  and  esteem  for  France,  he  eulogized 
the  personality  of  Bismarck,  aroused  against  him  a  hostility 
«n  the  part  of  the  French  which  he  was  never  afterwards  able 
to  aO^.  France  was  equally  careless  of  Italian  susceptibilities, 
and  in  April  18S8  Goblet  made  a  futile  but  irrilaling  attempt 
to  enforce  at  Massawa  the  Ottoman  rCgime  of  the  capitulations 
in  reganl  to  non-Italian  residents.  In  such  circumstances  the 
iMgMtitions  for  the  new  commercial  treaty  could  but  faQ,  and 
tlmgh  the  M  ticaty  wis  prolonged  by  special  amngement 
ior  i«e  SMNitli^  diffetcsttal  tarifb  were  pirt  in  force  on  both  aides 


of  the  frontier  on  the  agth  of  February  1SS8.  The  value  of 
French  exports  into  Italy  decreased  immediately  by  one-half, 
while  Italian  eiporu  to  France  decreased  by  nearly  two-thirds. 
At  the  end  of  1889  Crispi  abolbhed  the  dlSercntial  duties  against 
French  imports  and  returned  to  the  general  Italian  tariS,  but 
France  declined  to  follow  hb  lead  and  maintained  her  prohibitive 
dues.  Meanwhile  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  the 
young  German  emperor  on  the  occasion  <rf  hb  visit  to  Rome  in 
Oaober  1888,  and  the  cordiality  shown  towuds  King  Humbert 
and  Crispi  at  Berlin  in  Hay  iSSg,  increased  the  tension  of  Franco- 
Italian  relations;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  fall  of  Prince 
Bismarck  in  March  iSgotbatCrbpi  adopted  towanb  the  Republic 
a  mon  friendly  attitude  by  sending  an  Italian  squadron  to  salute 
President  Camot  at  Touton.  The  chief  advantage  derived 
by  Italy  from  Crbpi'a  foreign  policy  was  the  increase  of  con- 
fidence in  her  government  on  the  part  of  her  allies  and  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  occasion  of  the  incident  raised  by  Goblet  with 
regard  to  Massawa,  Bismarck  made  it  clear  to  France  thai,  in 
case  of  complications,  Italy  would  not  stand  alone;  and  sdten 
in  February  1888  a  strong  French  fleet  appeared  to  menace 
the  Italian  coast,  the  British  Mediterranean  squadron  demon- 
strated its  readiness  to  support  Italian  naval  dispositions. 
MoKOver,  under  Crispi's  band  Italy  awoke  from  the  apathy 
of  former  yean  and  gained  consdousness  of  her  place  tn  the 
world.  The  conflict  with  France  the  operations  In  Eritrea, 
the  vigorous  inlerpretation  of  the  triple  allbnce,  the  questions 
of  Morocco  and  Bulgaria,  were  all  used  by  him  as  means  to 
stimubte  national  sentiment  With  the  instinct  of  a  true 
statesman,  be  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people,  divined  their  need  for 
prestige,  and  their  preference  for  a  government  heavy-handed 
rather  than  lax.  How  great  had  been  Crisin's  power  was  seen 
by  contrast  with  the  policy  of  the  Rudinl  cabinet  which  succeeded 
bin  in  February  1891.  Crispi's  so-called  "  megalomania  "  gave 
place  to  retrenchment  in  home  affairs  and  to  a  deferenlial 
attitude  towards  all  fneijpi  powers  The  premienhip  ^mmt 
of  Rudini  was  hailed  by  the  Radical  leader,  CavaUotti,  MMwafW 
as  a  idedge  of  the  non-rtnewal  of  the  triple  alliance, 
against  which  the  Radicate  begana  vociferouscampaign 
Then  tactics,  however,  produced  a  contrary  effect,  for  Rudini, 
accepting  proposals  from  Beriln,  renewed  the  alliance  in  June 
i6g[  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  None  of  Rudini's  public 
utterances  justify  the  supposition  that  he  assumed  office  with  the 
intention  of  allowing  the  alliance  to  lapse  on  its  expiry  lo  May 
tSgi;  indeed,  he  frankly  declared  it  to  form  the  baste  of  hte 
foreign  policy.  Theattitudeof  several  of  hte  colleagues  was  more 
equivocal,  but  though  they  coquetted  with  French  financiers 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Paris  Bourse  for 
Italian  securities,  the  precipitate  renewal  of  the  alliance  destroyed 
all  probability  of  a  close  understanding  with  Prance.  The  doire 
of  Rudint  to  live  on  the  best  posuble  terms  with  all  powers  was 
further  evinced  in  the  course  of  a  visit  paid  to  Monaa  by  M.  dc 
Gicrs  in  October  i8gi,  when  the  Russian  statesman  was  apprised 
of  the  entirely  defensive  nature  of  Italian  engagements  under 
the  triple  alliance.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  negotiationa  begun  by  Crispi  for  the  renewal  ol 
comtnerdal  treaties  with  Austria  and  Germany  upon  terms 
which  to  some  extent  compensated  Italy  for  the  reduction  of 
her  commerce  with  Prance,  and  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
conventions  for  the  delimitation  of  British  and  Italian  qiheres 
of  influence  in  north-east  Africa.  In  home  aflairs  hb  administra- 
tion was  weak  and  vacillating,  nor  did  the  economies  effected 
in  naval  and  military  expenditure  and  in  other  departments 
suffice  to  strengthen  the  position  of  a  cabinet  which  had  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  iu  supporters.  On  the  utb  of  April 
1893  dissensions  between  minbters  concerning  the  financial 
programme  led  to  a  cabinet  crisb,  and  though  Rudini  succeeded 
in  reconstructing  his  admin tetratlon,  he  was  defeated  in  the 
Chamber  on  the  51b  of  May  and  obliged  to  resign  KingHuntot, 
who,  from  lack  of  confidence  in  Rudini,  had  declined  ggMa 
to  allow  him  to  dissolve  pariiantent,  entrusted  Signor 
Giolittt,  a  Piedmontese  deputy,  sometime  treasury  minister 
In  tbe  Ciii^  cabiaet,  wftb  the  foraatkm  of  a 
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the  Left,  which  contrived  to  obtain  sU  moatbs'  supply  on 
account,  and  distolved  the  Chamber, 

The  ensuing  general  dectioa  (November  1891},  marked  by 
unprecedented  violencs  and  abiue  of  official  prcauire  upon 
the  electorate,  fitly  utbcrcd  in  what  proved  to  be 
ffgg^tlf,  the  most  unfortunate  period  of  Italian  history  since 
the  completion  of  national  unity.  The  influence  ol 
Giolitti  was  based'largely  vf>oa  the  lamir  of  a  court  clique, 
and  especially  of  Raltaul,  minister  of  the  royal  bouseboU. 
Early  in  1893  a  scandal  arose  In  connexion  with  the  maoage- 
ment  of  state  banks,  and  particularly  of  the  Banca  Romana, 
whose  managing  director,  Tanlongo,  had  issued  £1,500,000  of 
dupUcate  bank'notes.  Gitriitti  scarcely  improved  matters  by 
creating  Tanlongo  a  member  of  the  aenate,  and  by  den)riDg  in 
parUamcttt  the  existence  of  any  misnanagnnent.  Tiie  aenate, 
however,  manifested  the  utmost  hostility  to  Tanlongo,  whom 
Giolitti,  Id  consequence  of  an  interpellation  in  the  Chamber, 
was  compelled  to  arrest.  Arrests  of  other  prominent  persons 
followed,  and  oa  the  3rd  of  February  tbc  Chamber  autboriied 
the  prasecutloD  of  De  Zerbl,  a  Neapolitan  deputy  accused  of 
corruption.  On  the  lotb  of  February  De  Zerbi  suddenly 
eajHred.  For  a  time  Giolitti  successfully  opposed  inquiry  into 
the  condilioas  of  the  sute  banks,  but  on  the  aiU  of  March  was 
compelled  to  sanction  an  official  investigation  by  a  parliamentary 
commission  composed  of  seven  members.  On  the  ajnl  of 
November  the  report  of  the  commission  was  read  to  the  Chamber 
amid  intense  excitement.  It  established  that  all  Italian  cabinets 
^nce  1880  bad  grossly  neglected  the  state  banks;  that  the  two 
preceding  caUaeu  had  been  aware  of  the  Irregularities  committed 
by  Tanlongo;  that  Tanlongo  had  heavily  subsidized  the  press, 
paying  as  much  as  £20,000  for  that  purpose  In  188S  alone; 
that  a  number  of  deputies,  including  several  ex-ministers,  had 
received  from  him  loans  of  a  considerable  amount,  which  they 
had  i^iparenily  made  no  eSort  to  refund;  that  Giolitti  bad 
deceived  the  Chamber  with  regard  to  the  state  banks,  and  was 
open  tosuspicion  of  having.aftertbearrest  of  Tanlongo, abstracted 
a  number  of  documents  from  the  laiter's  papers  More  placing 
the  remainder  in  the  hands  of  the  judicial  authorities.  In  spite 
of  the  gravity  of  the  charges  formulated  against  many  prominent 
men,  the  report  merely  "  deplored  "  asd  "  disapproved  "  of 
their  conduct,  without  proposing  penal  proceedings.  Fear  of 
extending  stiU  farther  a  scandal  which  had  already  attained 
huge  dimensions,  and  the  desire  to  avmd  any  further  shock  to 
national  credit,  convinced  the  commissioners  of  the  expediency 
of  avoiding  a  long  series  of  prosecutions.  The  report,  however, 
sealed  the  fateof  the  Giolitti  cabinet, and  on  tbe  a^thof  November 
it  reugncd  amid  general  execration. 

Apart  from  the  lack  of  Kruple  manifested  by  Giolitti  in  the 
bank  scandals,  be  exhibited  incompetence  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  and  beme  affairs.  On  the  16th  and  18th  of 
August  1893  a  number  of  Italian  workmen  were 
niassacrcdat  Aigucs-Mones.  The  French  authorities, 
under  whose  eyes  ihe  massacre  was  perpetrated,  did 
nothing  lo  prevent  or  repress  it,  and  the  mayor  of  Marseilles 
even  refused  to  admit  the  wounded  Italian  workmen  to  the 
municipal  hospilaL  These  occurrences  provoked  anti-French 
demonstrationa  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  revived  the  chronic 
Italian  rancour  against  France.  The  Italian  foreign  minister, 
Brin,  began  by  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  persons 
guilty  of  tbe  massacre,  t>ut  hastened  to  accept  as  satisfactory  the 
anodyne  measures  adopted  by  the  French  government.  Giolitti 
removed  the  prefect  of  Rome  for  not  having  prevented  an 
expression  of  popular  anger,  and  presented  formal  excuses  to 
the  French  consul  at  Messina  for  a  demonstration  against  that 
consuhte.  In  the  following  December  the  French  tribunal  at 
AngouUme  acquitted  all  tbe  authors  of  tbe  massacre.  At 
borne  Giolitti  duplayed  the  same  weakness.  Riots  at  Naples 
in  Atignst  1893  and  symptoms  of  unrest  in  Sicily  found  him, 
as  usual,  unprepared  and  vacillating.  The  dosing  of  the  French 
market  to  Sicilian  produce,  tbe  devaatation  wroui^t  by  the 
phyUoim  and  the  decrease  of  the  sulphur  trade  had  ctmlnned 
to  produce  In  Stdly  a  dlicoatc&t  of  which  SedaUit  agluton 


took  advantage  to  organise  tbe  woricmen  of  the  towns  and 
the  peasants  of  tbe  country  into  groups  known  as  JokL 
The  movement  had  no  well-defined  object.  Mere 
and  there  it  was  based  upon  a  bastard  Socialism,  JjH""'^"" 
in  other  places  It  was  made  a  means  of  municipal 
party  warfare  under  the  guidance  of  the  local  ma£a, 
and  in  some  districts  it  was  simply  popular  effervescence  against 
the  local  octrois  on  bread  and  dour.  As  early  as  January  1893  a 
conflict  had  occurred  between  the  police  and  tbe  populace,  in 
which  several  men,  women  and  children  were  killed,  an  occurrence 
used  by  tbe  agitators  further  to  inflame  the  popiilace.  Instead 
of  maintaining  a  firm  policy,  Giolitti  allowed  the  movement 
to  spread  until,  towards  the  autumn  ol  1893.  be  became  alarmed 
and  drafted  traopa  into  the  island,  though  ia  numbers  inaufBcient 
to  restore  order.  At  the  moment  of  his  fall  tbe  movement 
assumed  the  aspect  of  an  insurrection,  and  during  the  interval 
between  bis  resignation  (14th  November)  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  Crispi  cabinet  (toih  December)  conflicts  between  the 
public  fncea  and  tbe  rioters  were  frequenL  The  return  of  Crispt 
10  power— a  return  imposed  by  public  opinion  as  that  of  tbe  only 
man  capable  of  dealing  with  the  desperate  situation — marked 
the  turning-point  of  the  crius.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  <d  bis  native  island,  Crbp  adopted  eflkacknta 
remedio.  Tbe/swi wcfe9nppresscd,Sicily wasfiUedwithtraop^ 
the  reserves  were  called  out,  a  sute  of  ^ege  proclaimed,  military 
courts  instituted  and  the  whole  movement  cnuhcd  in  a  few 
weeks.  Tbe  chief  agitators  were  either  sentenced  to  heavy 
terms  of  imprisonment  or  were  compelled  lo  flee  the  country. 
A  aimultaacous  insurrcctim  at  Uassa  Carrara  was  cnisfacd 
with  similar  vigour.  Crispl'a  methods  aroused  great  outcry 
in  the  Radical  press,  but  the  severe  sentences  of  the  railiury 
courts  were  In  time  tempered  by  the  Rqyal  pcciogative  at 
amnesty. 

But  it  was  not  alone  In  regard  to  public  order  that  heroic 
measures  were  necessary.  TIw  financial  situation  Inqurcd 
serious  mispvings.  While  engagements  contracted 
by  Depretis  in  regard  to  public  works  had  more  than 
neutratued  ihe  normal  increase  of  revenue  from  taxa- 
tion, the  vMt  credit  of  the  «ute  bad  been  affected  by  the 
severe  economic  and  financial  crises  of  the  years  1S89-1893. 
The  state  banks,  already  hampered  by  maladminisinlion, 
were  encumbered  by  huge  quantities  of  real  estate  which  bad 
been  taken  over  as  compensation  for  unredeemed  mortgages. 
Baron  Sidney  Sonntno,  minbler  of  finance  In  the  Cri^it  caUnet* 
found  a  prospective  deficit  of  £7,080,000,  and  in  spite  of  economies 
was  obliged  to  face  an  actual  deficit  of  more  than  £6,000,0001. 
Drastic  measures  were  necessary  to  limit  expenditure  and  to 
provide  new  sources  of  revenue.  Sonnino  applied,  and  sub- 
sequently amended ,  the  Bank  Reform  Bill  passed  by  tlte  prcvioos 
Administration  (August  10, 1S93)  for  the  creation  <rf  a  sapreme 
stste  bank,  the  Bank  of  Italy,  which  was  entrusted  with  tbe 
liquidation  of  the  insolveflt  Banca  Romana.  The  new  law 
forbade  the  state  banks  10  lend  money  on  real  estate,  limited 
their  powers  of  discounting  bilb  and  securities,  and  reduced  tbe 
maximum  of  their  paper  currency.  In  order  to  diminish  tbe 
gold  premium,  which  under  Giolitti  had  risen  to  16%,  forced 
currency  was  gjven  to  the  existing  notes  of  the  banks  of  Italy, 
Naples  and  Sicily,  while  special  state  notes  were  issued  to  meet 
immediate  currency  needs.  Measures  were  enforced  to  prevent 
Italian  holders  of  consols  from  sending  their  coupons  abroad  to 
be  paid  in  gold,  with  tbe  result  that,  whereas  in  1893  £3,(40,000 
had  been  paid  abroad  in  gold  for  the  service  of  the  January 
coupons  and  only  £680,000  in  paper  in  Italy,  the  same  coupon 
was  paid  a  year  later  with  only  £1,360,000  abroad  and  £1,540,000 
at  home.  Economies  for  more  than  £1 ,000,000,  were  immediately 
effected,  taxes,  calculated  to  produce  £1,440,000,  were  proposed 
to  be  placed  upon  land.  Incomes,  salt  and  com,  while  the  existing 
income-tax  upon  consols  (fixed  at  8%  by  Cambray-Digny  in 
1868,  and  raised  to  i3->o%  by  Sella  in  1870)  was  incieascd  to 
ao%  irreqiectively  of  the  stockholders'  nationality.  These 
propouls  met  irith  oppodtlon  so  fierce  as  to  cause  a  calnnct 
crUs,  but  Smnino  who  resigned  offinaa  minister  o(  finance. 
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returned  to  power  u  miiustcr  of  the  treasury,  |»omulg«ted  wme 
of  his  piopasab  by  royal  decree,  tad  in  qtite  of  vehement 
oppositioD  secured  tlieir  ratification  by  the  Chamber.  The  tax 
npOB  oMnab,  which,  in  conjiiBCtioa  with  the  other  severe  fiscal 
measures,  was-r^arded  abroad  as  a  pledge  that  Italy  intended 
at  all  costs  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  caused  a  rise  in  Italian  stocks. 
When  the  Crispi  cabinet  fdl  in  March  1696  Soonino  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  revalue  increased  by  £3,400,000,  expendi- 
ture diminished  by  £1^00,000,  the  gold  premium  reduced  from 
16  to  5%,  coBsdidated  stock  at  95  instead  of  73,  sod,  notwith- 
standing the  eiqtenditnre  necenitated  by  the  AbyBinian  War, 
finascial  equilibrium  practically  restored. 

While  engaged  in  restoring  order  and  in  cuiqKirting  Soonino's 
coorageoas  straggle  against  bankruptcy,  Cri^ii  became  the 
object  of  fierce  attacks  from  the  Radicals,  Sodsliits 
and  anarchists.  On  the  i6th  (df  June  an  attempt  by 
an  anarchist  named  Legs  was  made  on  Criq>i's  life; 
on  the  24th  of  June  President  Cunot  was  assassinated  by  the 
■M«i-ki|t  Caaeiio;  and  on  the  30th  of  June  an  Italiu  jouniallst 
was  mmdered  at  Le^Ksn  for  a  newqnper  attack  opon  anarchism 
— a  series  of  outrages  which  led  thie  government  to  frame  and 
parliament  to  adopt  (iith  July)  a  Public  Safety  Bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  anarchist  propaganda  and  crime.  At  the  end  of  July 
the  trial  of  the  persoos  implicated  in  the  Baocs  Romans  scandal 
revealed  the  fact  that  among  the  documenU  abstracted  by  Gidltti 
from  the  pai>ers  of  the  l»Bk  manager,  Tanlongo,  were  several 
bearing  upon  Criipi's  p^tical  and  [vivate  life.  On  the  iilh  of 
DccenibcrGiolitti  laid  these  and  other  papets  before  the  Chamber, 
in  the  inpe  of  niiidag  Crisps,  but  tqmi  examination  most  of  them 
wcte  found  to  be  worthless,  and  the  rest  of  so  i^vste  a  natuie  as 
to  be  unfit  for  poUication.  The  efl«ct  of  the  incident  was  rather 
to  increase  detestation  of  Giolitti  than  to  damage  Crispi.  The 
latter,  indeed,  prosecuted  the  former  foe  lU>d  imd  for  abuse  of 
Us  pooitioa  iriiea  (ocmier,  but  after  many  vkinitndes,  including 
the  fli^  of  Giolitti  to  Beriln  in  Mdet  to  ndd  anest,  tbe 
Chamber  refused  authorization  for  the  prosecution,  and  the 
matter  dropped.  A  fresh  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  then 
aaade  against  Crispi  by  the  Radical  leader  CavaUotti,  who 
advuBed  tt&proven  cbu!|(t  of  oonuptton  and  cnbetilenent. 
These  attadcs  were,  however,  vnavafUng  to  shake  Crispi 's 
positioB,  and  in  the  general  election  of  May  1895  his  government 
obtained  a  majority  of  neariy  aoo  votes.  Nevertheless  public 
confidence  in  the  efitOK^  of  the  pariiamentary  system  and  in  the 
koneaty  of  politicians  wai  wriirasly  dimb^hed  by  tlwse  un- 
lavDiirr  occurrences,  which,  in  CMnUnation  with  tbe  acquittal  of 
sO  tbe  <fefendants  in  the  Banca  Romana  trial,  and  the  abandon* 
aent  of  the  pioceedinp  against  Giolitti,  reinforced  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree  the  propaffutda  of  the  levdutionary  parties. 

The  foceign  policy  of  tbe  second  Criipi  Adminirtratkm,  in 
which  tbe  (mtMio  of  foreign  afUirs  was  held  by  Banm  Blanc, 
was,  as  before,  marked  by  a  c(»dial  interpretation  of 
the  triple  alliance,  and  by  close  accord  with  Great 
m^jx  Britain.  In  the  Aimenianquestion  Italy  seconded  with 
energy  the  diploaacy  of  Austria  and  Germany,  whOe 
the  XtaBan  fleet  joined  tbe  British  Mediterranean  squadron  In  a 
demonstration  <A  the  Syrian  coast.  Graver  than  any  foreign 
cjaestioB  were  the  complications  in  Eritrea.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment concluded  in  iSgt  by  Rudini  with  native  chiefs  in  regud 
to  the  Italo-Abyninian  frontier  districts,  idatiena  with  Abyssiitia 
kad  remained  comparativdy  satiiftwtory.  Towards  the  Sudan, 
however,  the  Mahdists,  who  bad  recovered  from  a  defeat  inflicted 
by  an  Italian  force  at  Agordat  in  1S90,  resumed  operations  in 
Decenber  1893.  Colonel  Aiimondi,  commander  of  the  colonial 
Coras  ia  tbe  ahNnoeal  tbe  mflitaiy  governor,  General  Baiatieri, 
attadMd  and  routed  a  dervish  force  10,000  sUong  wi  tbe  aist  of 
December.  The  Italian  troops,  mostly  native  levies,  numbered 
only  1300  men.  The  dervish  loss  was  more  than  1000  killed, 
while  the  total  Itali^  casualties  amounted  to  less  than  350. 
General  Baratieri,  npon  returning  to  the  colony,  decided  to 
cncntc  a  CM^  d«  Moiii  agahat  the  derviih  base  at  Kusala,  both  ia 
erdcK  to  r^eve  pccmie  foom  that  quarter  and  to  predude  a  com- 
IfnadAbysaiman  and  dmidt  attack  iqM»  the  criwy  at  tbe  end  of 


1894.  The  pTotoctd  concluded  with  Great  Britain  on  the  15th  of 
April  iSq  I ,  already  relerred  to,  contained  a  clause  to  tbeeSect  that, 
were  Kassala  occupied  by  the  Italians,  the  place  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  Egyptian  government  as  soon  as  tbe  latter  should 
be  in  a  position  to  restore  order  in  tbe  Sudan.  Concentrating  a 
little  army  o(  3600  men,  Baratieri  surprised  and  captured  Kassala 
on  the  17th  of  July  1894,  ud  garrisoned  the  place  with  native 
levies  under  Italian  officers.  Meanwhile  Menelck,  jealous  of  the 
extcoMon  df  Italian  influence  to  a  part  of  northern  Somaliland 
and  to  the  Bcoadir  coast,  had,  with  the  support  of  France  and 
Russia,  completed  his  preparations  for  asserting  his  authority  as 
independent  ruler  of  Ethiopia.  On  tbe  nth  of  May  1893  he 
denounced  the  treaty  of  Uccialli,  but  the  Git^tti  cabinet,  absorbed 
by  the  bank  scandals,  paid  no  heed  to  his  action.  Posubly  an 
adroit  repetition  In  favour  of  Mangashft  and  against  Menelck  o< 
the  policy  formerly  followed  In  favour  of  Menelek  against  the 
negus  John  might  have  consolidated  Italian  influence  in  Abyssinia 
by  preventing  the  ascendancy  of  any  sin^  chieftain.  Tbe 
Italian  government,  however,  neglected  this  «paSns,  and 
Mangashi  came  to  terms  with  Maid^  Consequently  tbe 
efforts  of  Crisp!  and  his  envoy,  Colonel  Piano,  to  conclude  a  new 
treaty  with  Menelek  in  June  1894  not  only  proved  unsuccessful, 
but  formed  a  prelude  to  troubles  on  the  Italo-Abysunian  frontier. 
Bath-Agoa,  the  naUve  cUcftabi  who  ruled  the  OkuU-Kusaf  and 
the  cis-Mareb  provfncca  on  behalf  of  Italy,  Intrigued  iritb 
Mangashit,  ras  of  the  trans-Mareb  [wovitice  of  Hgr£,  and  with 
Meodd^  to  raise  a  revolt  against  Italian  rule  on  tbe  high 
plateau.  In  December  1894  the  tevdt  broke  out,  but  Major 
Toidll  with  a  snuU  force  marched  ra^dly  against  Bath  Agos, 
whom  be  routed  and  killed  at  Halal.  General  Baratieri,  having 
reason  to  su^iea  the  complicity  of  HangasUL  In  the  revolt,  called 
upon  him  to  furnish  troops  for  a  projected  I  talo- Abyssinian 
campaign  against  the  Mahdists.  Mangashi  made  no  rq>ly,  and 
Baratieri  cioaaing  tbe  Maieb  advanced  to  Adowa,  but  fbur  iayt 
later  was  obliged  to  return  northwards.  Manguhll  thereupon 
toolc  the  offen^ve  and  attempted  to  occupy  the  village  of  Coatit 
in  Okul£-Kusu,  but  was  forestalled  and  defeated  by  Baratieri  on 
the  13th  of  January  1895.  Hurriedly  retreating  to  Sraaff,  bard 
pressed  bf  the  ItalUns,  who  shelled  Scnaf£  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 5th  of  January,  Man^ahA  was  obliged  to  abandon  bis  camp  and 
provisions  to  Baratic^,  who  also  secured  a  quantity  of  corre- 
spondence establishing  the  complicity  Of  MendA  and  M«tip«M 
in  the  revolt  of  Bath-Agos. 

The  comparatively  facile  success  addeved  bjr  Baratleti 
against  Mangashi  seems  to  have  led  him  to  undervalue  his 
enemy,  and  to  forget  that  Menelek,  negus  and  king  _ 
of  Shoa,  had  an  interest  in  allowing  Mangashi  to  be  ^gjjj^ 
cnisbed,  in  order  that  the  imperial  authority  and  the 
superiority  of  ^nan  over  Tigrin  arms  might  be  the  mote  striking 
asserted.  After  obtaining  the  establishment  <rf  an  apostolic 
prefecture  in  Eritrea  under  the  charge  of  Italian  Franciscans, 
Baratieri  expelled  from  the  colony  the  French  Lazarist  mission- 
aries for  their  alleged  complicity  in  the  Bath-Agos  insurrection, 
and  In  March  1895  undertook  the  conquest  of  T^r£.  Occnp^og 
Adigrat  and  MakalU,  he  reached  Adowa  on  the  ist  of  AptQ,  and 
thencepushed  forward  to  Axum,  the  holy  dty  of  Abyssinia.  These 
places  were  garrisoned,  and  during  the  rainy  season  Baratieri 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  unbounded 
enthuriasm.  Whether  he  or  the  Crisiri  caUnct  had  any  inkling 
of  tbe  enterprise  to  v^ch  they  were  cmnmitted  by  the  occupa- 
tion oi  Tigti  is  more  than  doubtful.  Certainly  Baratieri  made 
no  adequate  preparations  to  repel  an  Abyssinian  attempt  to 
reconquer  ttie  province.  Eariy  in  September  both  Mangashi 
and  Hendek  shewed  ngiu  of  activity,  and  on  tbe  »tb  irf  Sep- 
tember Makonnen,  ras  of  Hsmr,  who  up  till  then  had  beet, 
regarded  as  a  friend  and  quasi-ally  by  Italy,  expelled  all  Italisni 
from  his  territory  and  marched  with  30,000  men  to  join  the 
negus.  On  returning  to  Eritrea,  Baratieri  mobilized  hb  native 
reserves  and  pushed  forward  columns  under  Major  Toselll  and 
General  Ariniond  as  far  south  as  Amba  Ala^.  MangashA  fell 
back  before  the  Italians,  who  obtained  several  minor  iucoeiscs; 
but  on  the  6th  of  December  Tosdii's  column,  1000  strong,  vhicb 
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tbtough  A  niisundcraUiidiiig  continued'to  hold  Amba  Alagi,  was 
ilmnt  umihilftted  by  the  Abyuinian  vanguard  of  40,000  men. 
TttwUi  uid  all  but  three  officen  and  joo  men  fell  at  tbeu'  potts 
after  a  desperate  resistance.  Aiimondi,  collecting  the  survivors 
of  the  TokUi  column,  retreated  to  MakalU  and  Adigrat.  At 
hUalU,  however,  he  left  a  small  garrison  in  the  fort,  which  on 
the  7th  of  January  1896  was  invested  by  the  Abyniaian  array. 
Repeated  attempts  to  capture  the  fort  hannff  failed,  Heneiek 
and  Makonnen  opened  negotiations  with  Baratieri for  itscapiiula- 
tion,  and  on  the  aisl  of  January  the  garrison,  under  Major 
Galliano,  who  had  heroically  defended  the  posltun,  were  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  the  bonoun  of  war.  Meanwhile 
Baratieri  received  rrinfoccementi  from  Italy,  but  remained 
undecided  as  to  the  best  plan  of  campaign.  Thus  a  month  was 
lost,  during  which  the  Abyssinian  army  advanced  to  Hausen, 
a  portion  slightly  south  of  Adowa.  The  Italian  oHnmander 
attempted  to  treat  with  Meneiek,  but  his  negotiations  merely 
enroled  the  Italian  envoy,  Major  Salsa,  to  ascertain  that  the 
Abyssiniaiu  were  nearly  100,000  strong  mostly  armed  with 
rifles  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  The  Italians,  including 
camp-followers,  numbered  leas  than  95,000  men,  a  force  too 
small  for  rfective  action,  but  too  large  to  be  easily  provisioned 
at  wo  m.  from  its  base.  In  a  roadlos,  mountainous  country, 
almost  dev(»d  of  water.  For  a  moment  Baratieri  thought  of 
retreat,  especially  as  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  from  Zaila 
towards  Harrar  had  (ailed  in  consequence  of  the  British  refusal 
to  pemit  the  landing  of  an  Italian  force  without  the  consent 
of  France.  The  defection  of  a  number  of  native  allies  (who, 
however,  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Colonel  Stevani  on 
the  i8th  of  February)  rendered  the  Italian  position  still  more 
precarious;  but  Baratieri,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind,  continued 
to  manmivre  in  the  hope  of  drawing  an  Abyssinian  attack. 
These  futile  tactics  eaa^rated  the  home  government,  which 
01^  the  imd  of  February  despatched  General  Baldissera,  with 
strong  rcinforcemenU,  to  supenede  Baratieri  On  the  asth  of 
F^niary  Oiapi  telegraphed  to  Baratieri,  denouncing  lus  opera- 
tions as  "  military  phthisb,"  and  urging  him  to  dedde  upon 
some  strategic  {dan.  Baratieri,  anxious  probably  to  obtain 
some  success  before  the  arrival  of  Baldissera,  and  alarmed  by 
the  nfAd  diminution  of  his  stores,  which  precluded  furtfan 
immobility,  called  a  council  of  war  (19th  of  February)  and 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  divisional  commanders  for  a  plan 
of  attack.  During  the  night  the  army  advanced  towards 
Adowa  in  three  divisions,  under  Generals  Dabormida,  Arimondi 
and  Albertone,  each  division  being  between  4000  and  5000 
_  Strong,  and  a  brigade  strong  imder  General 
Ellena  rem^ng  In  reserve.  AU  the  dividons, 
save  thai  of  Albertone,  consisted  chiefly  of  Italian 
troops.  During  the  march  Albertone's  native  division  mistook 
the  mad,  and  found  itself  obliged  to  delay  in  the  Arimondi  column 
by  retracing  its  steps.  Marching  rapidly,  however,  Albertone 
outdistanced  the  other  columns,  but,  in  consequence  of  aUowing 
his  men  an  hour's  rest,  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  action  when 
the  Abyssinians,  whom  it  had  been  hoped  to  surprise  at  dawn, 
were  ready  to  receive  the  attack.  Pressed  by  overwhelming 
forces,  the  Italians,  after  a  violent  combat,  bcgtn  to  give  way. 
The  Dabormida  divinon,  unsupported  by  Albertone,  found 
itsdf  Ubnise  en^ed  in  a  seinrate  combat  against  superior 
numbers.  Similarly  the  Arimondi  brigade  was  attacked  by 
30,000  Shoans,  and  encumbered  by  the  d£bris  of  Albertone's 
troops.  Baratieri  vainly  attempted  to  push  forward  the  reserve, 
but  tbe  Italians  were  ^ready  ovenrhelmed,  and  the  battle — or 
rather,  series  of  distiiKt  engagements— ended  in  a  general  rout. 
The  Italian  loss  is  estimated  to  have  been  more  than  6000, 
of  whom  3115  were  whites.  Between  3000  and  4000  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  Abyssinians,  including  General  Albertone, 
while  Gennals  Arimondi  and  Dabormida  were  killed  and  General 
Ellena  mmnded.  The  Abyssinians  lost  more  than  5000  killed 
and  8000  wounded.  Baratieri,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  direct 
the  retreat,  fied  in  haste  aitd  reached  Adi-Caji  before  the  dCbris 
of  his  army.  Thence  he  despatched  telegrams  to  Italy  throwing 
WaoM  fw  the  defeat  upon  hit  troops,  a  proceeding  which  sub- 


sequent evidence  proved  to  be  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  uasiddier^ 
like.  Placed  under  court-martial  (or  his  comluct,  Baratini 
was  acquitted  of  tbe  charge  for  having  been  led  to  give  battle 
by  other  than  miliUry  considerations,  but  the  sentence  "<fepk>red 
that  in  such  difficult  circumstances  the  command  should  have 
been  given  to  a  general  so  inferior  to  the  edgendes  of  tbe 
dtuation." 

In  Italy  tbe  news  of  the  defeat  of  Adowa  caused  deep  dis- 
couragement and  dismay.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  Crispi 
cabinet  resigned  before  an  outburst  of  indignation  which  the 
Opposition  had  assiduously  fomented,  and  6ve  days  later  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed  by  Coieral  Ricotti-Uagnanl,  wbe,  however, 
made  over  the  premienhip  to  the  marquis  diRudinL  The  latter, 
thoo^  leader  of  the-  lUght,  had  long  been  intriguing  with 
Cavallotti,  leader  of  the  Estreme  Left,  to  overthrow  Ctapi,  but 
without  the  disaster  of  Adowa.  his  plan  would  scaicdy  have 
succeeded.  The  first  act  of  Uie  new  cabinet  was  to  confirm 
Instructions  given  by  iu  predecessor  to  General  Baldtaera  (who 
had  succeeded  General  Baratieri  on  the  iml  of  March)  to  treat 
for  peace  with  Meneiek  if  he  thought  desirable.  Baldissera 
opened  negotiations  with  the  negus  through  Major  Saba,  and 
simultaneously  reorganised  the  Italian  army.  The  nesotiatioaa 
having  failed,  he  marched  to  relieve  tbe  bdeaguered  garrison 
of  Adigiat;  but  Meneiek,  discouraged  by  the  heavy  losses  at 
Adowa,  broke  up  his  camp  and  returned  southwards 
to  Shoa.  At  tbe  same  time  Baldissoa  detached  ffgjT. 
Colonel  Stevani  with  four  native  battalions  to  idieve  mimi 
KassaU,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Mabdists.  KasMla 
was  relieved  on  the  lat  of  April,  and  Stevani  a  few  days  later 
severely  defeated  the  dervishes  at  Jebel  Mokram  and  Tucrufi 
Returning  from  Kaiaala  Ccrioad  Stevani  rejwned  Baldissera, 
wbo  on  the  4th  (tf  Hay  idieved  Adigmt  after  a  wdl«(ecuted 
march.  By  adrdt  negotiations  with  M«wp«M  the  Italian 
general  obtained  the  release  of  the  Italian  prisoners  in  Tignf, 
and  towards  the  end  of  May  withdrew  bb  whole  force  north  of 
the  Mareb.  Major  Ncrazaini  was  then  despatched  aa  qieaal 
envoy  to  the  negus  to  anange  terms  of  peaces  On  the  iMh  of 
October  Neraubl  succeeded  In  conduding,  at  Adis  Ababa, 
a  provisional  treaty  annulling  the  treaty  of  Ucdalli;  recognizing 
the  absolute  independence  of  Ethiopia;  postponing  for  one  year 
the  definitive  ddimiuUon  of  the  Italo-Abyssinian  botindary, 
but  allowing  the  Italians  meanwhile  to  hold  the  strong  Mareb> 
Bdesa-Muna  line;  and  arranging  for  the  release  of  t^  Italian 
prisoners  after  ratification  of  the  treaty  In  exchange  for  an 
indemnity  of  which  the  amount  was  to  be  fixed  by  tbe  Italan 
government  The  treaty  having  been  duly  ratified,  and  an 
indemnity  of  £40^000  paid  to  Maudek,  the  Shoanpilsimeis  wtrc 
released,  and  Major  Neraasini  once  more  returned  to  Abyssinia 
with  instructions  to  secure,  if  possible,  Menelck's  assent  to  tie 
definitive  retention  of  the  Mareb-Bdesa-Muna  line  by  Italy. 
Befne  Neraaaini  couki  reach  Adis  Ababa,  Rudim,  in  ordet- 
partially  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  Radical  supfiorters  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  odony,  announced  in  tbe  Chamber  the 
intention  of  Italy  to  limit  her  occupation  to  the  triangular  zone 
between  the  points  Asmari,  Keren  and  Massawa,  and,  possibly, 
to  withdraw  to  Massawa  alooe.  This  declaration,  of  which 
Meneiek  was  swiftly  apprised  hy.  Frendi  agents,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  Neraaaini  to  obtain  more  than  a  boundary  leaving 
to  Italy  but  a  small  portion  of  tbe  high  plateau  and  ceding  to 
Abyssinia  the  fertile  provinces  of  Serai  and  OkuK-Kusai  The 
fall  of  the  Rudini  cabbet  in  June  189S,  however,  enaUcd 
Signor  Ferdinando  Martini  and  Captain  Cicm  di  Cola,  who  had 
been  appointed  respectively  dvil  governor  of  Eritrea  and  minister 
resident  at  Adis  Ababa,  to  prevent  tbe  cession  of  Serat  and  Okuli- 
Kusai,  and  to  secure  tbe  assent  of  Mendek  to  Italian  retention 
of  the  Mareb-Belesa-Muna  frontier.  Eritrea  has  now  amnoxi- 
mately  the  same  extent  as  bdore  the  revolt  of  Bath-Agos, 
except  in  regard  (1)  to  Kassda,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  authorities  on  the  15th  of  December  1897,  in 
pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Anj^Italian  convention, 
and  (a)  to  sU|^i  rectifications  of  Its  northern  and  eastern  bound- 
aries hy  conventions  ooDduded  between  the  Erltrean  and  tba 
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Ao^Egyptiui  autboritici.  Under  SitdorFerdlnuMloHutini'B 
able  administntion  (iS9ft-t9o6)  the  coit  <rf  the  colony  to  Italy 
■as  raduccd  and  iu  tnde  and  acricukuic  have  vaatly  improved. 

While  muted  ia  mttd  to  Entn  far  ndDation  ud  i»- 
di|ni^  mdineas  to  jridd  to  Radical  damoar,  tbe  poGey  of 
tht  marqais  di  Rudini  was  in  other  ttxpeOs  chie^  chancteriaed 
hy  a  de^  to  demolish  Crispi  and  his  aupporten.  Actuated  by 
naoour  acainst  Cri^ii,  he,  on  the  agth  (rf  April  i8g6,  autbotiaed 
tk  pdiliauio&  of  ft  Craea  Book  on  Abyvliiiui  aflain,  in  whkh, 
vitbout  tbe  coneiit  of  Great  Mtain.  tbe  confidential  Anflo- 
luliaa  negotxatioiis  in  r^ard  to  the  Abyadoian  war  were 
disdosed.  This  publicaiioa,  which  amounted  to  a  gnaa  breach 
of  diplomatic  coo&deoce,  mi|lit  have  endangered  the  omdiality  of 
Aogto-Italiaa  idationa,  bad  not  the  oteem  of  tbe  British 
lomnment  for  Goienl  Feneio,  ItaBan  amhamdof  In  London, 
induced  it  to  overtook  the  incident.  Fonunatdy  for  Italy, 
tbe  marquis  Viiconti  VenolU  shortly  afterwards  consented 
to  acBume  the  portfolio  of  foreisn  affairs,  which  had  been  reaipied 
by  Dnke  Cactani  di  Sermoneta,  and  affUn  to  plaoe,  after  an 
taterval  of  twenty  yean,  his  norivalled  orperimre  at  llie  servke 
of  his  country.  In  September  1S96  be  succeeded  in  conchiding 
■ith  France  a  treaty  with  regard  to  Tunisia  in  place  of  tbe  old 
Italo-Tunisian  treaty,  denounced  by  tbe  French  Government  a 
ymrpieviattrty.  DaiinstheGieci>-TtiifcisbWarof  iS97VlscootI 
Vcaosta  laboured  to  i"-iw*itn  the  European  concert,  joined 
Great  Britain  in  preaetving  Greece  from  the  worst  conseqaeoces 
o(  her  folly,  and  lent  moral  and  material  aid  in  establishing  an 
antWMwnowsgoveiameat  in  Crete.  Atlbesaraetimebemitiptcd 
the  FnaoopUl  tendencies  of  some  of  bla  collsngucs,  accompanied 
King  Humbert  and  Queen  Margheiita  mi  their  vi^  to  Hoaburg 
u  September  1897,  and,  by  loyal  observance  of  tbe  Bpodt  of  tbe 
triple  aniance,  retained  for  Italy  the  ""-H'TT  of  bet  allies 
without  forfeitiog  the  goodwill  of  France. 

The  bone  adminhiraiioii  of  the  Radbd  cabinet  compared 
nafavoocaUy  with  that  of  fbrrign  a&dis.  Bound  by  a  secret 
undentanding  with  the  Radical  leader  CavaUotti,  an  aUe  but 
tuscmpnlous  demagogue,  Rudini  was  compelled  to  bow  to 
Radical  ca^enciea.  He  tluew  all  the  influence  of  the  government 
a^BSt  Ocivi,  who  was  charged  with  comididtybiembestlementa 
perpetrated  by  FaviOa,  managing  diiector  of  the  B<dogna 
bnnch  of  the  Bank  of  Naples.  After  being  subjected  to  peisecu- 
taon  for  nearly  two  yean,  Criapi's  character  was  substantially 
vindicaed  by  the  report  of  a  parliamentaiy  commission  ap- 
pointed to  intiuire  into  Us  lelathms  irith  Favilla.  True,  tbe 
comounBon  proposed  and  tbe  Chamber  adopted  a  vote  of  censure 
vpoa  Crispi's  conduct  in  1894,  when,  as  pronier  and  minister 
of  tbe  interior,  be  had  borro>«ned£ii,ooofromFavilla  to  replenish 
the  secret  service  fund,  and  had  subteqnentliy  iqtaid  tbe  money 
as  instalments  lor  secret  service  were  hi  due  ootuse  fuR^shed  Iqr 
Ibc  treasuiy.  Though  irregular,  Ua  acticm  was  to  some  czteat 
juHificd  1^  the  depletUMi  of  the  secret  service  fund  imder  Giotitti 
sad  by  tbe  abnormal  circumstances  prevailing  in  1S03-1894, 
irticn  ha  had  been  obliged  to  quell  the  insurrections  in  Sidly 
and  MaaaarCKiaia.  But  the  Rudlm^vaOottt  alliance  was 
destined  to  produce  other  rcaalta  than  those  of  the  campaign 
aguBst  Criqpt  Pressed  by  Cavallott],  Rudini  in  March  1S97 
rtiiaulnd  tbe  Chamber  and  conducted  the  general  election  in 
nch  a  wuy  as  to  crmh  by  government  preaaure  the  partisans  ot 
Ciispi,  a»l  greatly  to  atroigthai  the  (Sodallat,  Republican  and 
Radical)  levolutionaiy  partiea.  More  than  ever  at  tbe  mercy 
of  the  Radicals  and  of  thor  revolutiooaiy  allies,  Rudini  continued 
so  to  administer  public  affairs  that  subversive  propaganda 
and  aosodations  obtained  niqMecedented  extension.  The  ^cct 
was  setn  in  May  tSgg,  iHma,  in  consequence  of  a  lise  in  the 
price  of  bread,  disturbances  occurred  in  southern  Italy.  The 
com  duty  was  reduced  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  the  disturbed 
.  _  area  extended  to  Naples,  Foggia,  Bari,  Minervino- 
SlT  Hnise,  Hdfctta  and  thcoce  along  the  liiie  of  railway 
jSi  wh'diakiru  tbe  Adriatic  coast.  AtFacnza,  Kacenta, 
Oemona,  Favta  and  Milan,  where  subvenive  aaaoda- 
tioBs  were  stronger.  It  assumed  tbe  complexiou  of  a  political  revolt. 
Fsm  tht  Ttb  to  the  9th  of  Mqr  Milan  remained  pnctically  in 


the  hands  of  the  mob.  A  palace  was  sacked,  barricades  were 
erected  and  for  forty-eight  hours  the  troops  under  General 
Bava-Beccaris,  notwithstanding  tbe  employmmt  of  artillety, 
were  nnaUe  to  restore  cwder.  In  view  of  then  occunencca, 
Rodinl  authorised  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  at  Milan, 
Flotence,  Leghorn  and  Naples,  delegating  the  suppresuon  of 
disorder  to  special  military  commissioners.  By  these  means 
order  was  restored,  though  not  without  consideraUe  loss  of  life 
at  Milan  and  ehewiiere.  At  Milan  alone  the  official  returns 
confessed  to  ci^y  hilled  and  several  hundred  wmmdcd,  a  total 
generally  considered  below  the  real  figures.  As  in  ei<xss- 
ively  severe  sentences  were  passed  by  the  military  ttibunab 
upon  tevohitionaiy  leaden  and  other  persons  consideied  to  have 
been  Implicated  in  tbe  outbreak,  but  successive  royal  imnfttint 
obliterated  these  condemnations  within  three  years. 

No  Italian  administration  since  the  death  of  Df-pretla  under.' 
went  so  many  metamoiphoacs  as  that  of  tbe  marquis  di  RndinL 
Modified  a  fiist  time  within  five  mmthscf  its  forma- 
tion (July  1806)  in  connexion  with  Genoal  Riootti's 
Army  Reform  BiU,  and  agdn  In  December  r897, 
when  Zanardelli  entered  the  calunet,  it  was  recon- 
stiucted  for  a  third  time  at  the  end  of  May  1S98  upon  the 
question  of  a  Public  Safety  Bill,  but  fell  fw  the  fourth  and  last 
tine  on  the  18th  of  June  1898,  on  account  of  pub&c  Indipution 
at  the  fcsults  of  Rwllni*s  borne  policy  as  exemplified  in  the  May 
riots.  On  the  S9th  of  June  Rudini  was  succeeded  in  the  premier- 
ah^  by  General  Luip  Pellouz,  a  Savoyard,  wboae  only  title  to 
ofltee  was  the  confidence  of  the  king.  The  PeUouz  cabinet 
possessed  no  dear  programme  except  in  regard  to  the  Public 
Safety  Bill,  which  It  had  taken  over  from  its  predecessor.  Pre- 
sented to  pari  lament  in  November  189S,  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  following  tpnag,  but  its  third  reading  was 
violently  obstructed  by  the  Socialists,  lUdicals  aitd  Republicans 
of  the  Extreme  Left.  After  a  series  id  scenes  and  scuflhs  the 
bill  was  promulgated  by  royal  decree,  \he  decree  being  post- 
dated to  allow  time  for  the  third  reading.  Again  obstruction 
precluded  debate,  and  on  the  aand  of  July  1899  the  decree 
automatically  acquired  force  of  law,  pending  tite  adoption  of 
a  bill  of  indemnity  by  tbe  Chamber.  In  February  1900  it  waa, 
however,  quashed  by  the  aupmne  court  on  a  p<^t  of  procedure, 
and  the  PubBc  Safety  BID  as  a  whole  had  again  to  be  presented 
to  the  Chamber.  In  view  of  the  videnceof  Extremist  obstruc- 
tion, an  effort  was  made  to  reftnm  the  standing  orders  ot  the 
Lower  House,  but  parliamentary  feeling  ran  ao  high  that  GenmJ 
PeUoux  thought  It  expedient  to  appeal  to  the  country.  Tbe 
general  election  of  June  1900  not  only  failed  to  rdnforce  the 
cabinet,  but  largely  increased  tht  atrength  of  tbe  extreme 
parties  (Radicals,  Republicana  and  Socialisu),  who  in  the  new 
Chamber  numbered  neariy  100  out  of  a  total  of  50B,  General 
PeUonx  therefore  reugned,  and  on  the  S4th  of  June  a  moderate 
Liberal  cabinet  was  formed  by  the  aged  Signer  Saracco,  president 
ol  the  senate.  Within  five  weeks  of  its  formation  King  Humbert 
was  shot  by  an  anarchist  named  Breed  while  leaving 

an  athletic  festival  at  Monza,  where  his  Majesty  had  dbtributti 
the  prises  (agth  July  1900).   The  death  of  the  uBfortnaate 
monarch,  against  whom  an  attempt  had  previously 
been  made  by  the  anarchist  .\cdarito  (i>nd  April 
1897),  caused  an  outburst  of  profound  sorrow  and  nJ^tMt 
Indignation.    Though  not  a  great  monarch.  Ring 
Humbert  had,  by  bis  unfailing  generosity  and  personal  courage, 
won  the  esteem  and' affection  of  his  people.   During  the  cholera 
epidemic  at  Naples  and  Busca  in  1884,  and  the  Ischia  earth- 
quake of  1885,  he,  regardless  of  danger,  brought  rdief  and  en- 
couragement to  suSeren,  and  rescued  many  Uvea.    More  than 
£too,ooo  of  bis  dvil  list  was  annually  devoted  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. Humbert  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Victor  jiccnttem 
Emmanud  DI.  (b.  November  11,  1869),  a  liberal-  ofKMg 
minded  and  well-educated  prince,  who  at  the  time  of  vkitr 
his  father^  assassination  wss  returning  from  a  cruise,  i^meaoil 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  remains  of  King  ^ 
Humbert  were  laid  to  rest  in  tbe  Pantheon  at  Rome  beside 
those  of  his  fslber,  Victor  Emmanud  II.  (9th  August).  TWe 
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days  kter  Victor  EmmaDud  m.  swore  fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitution before  the  assembled  Houses  of  Parluunent  and  in 
the  preseiKC  of  his  consort,  Elena  of  Montenegro,  whom  he  had 
married  in  October  1896. 

The  hter  course  of  Italian  foreign  policy  was  marked  by 
many  vicissitudes.  Admiral  Canevaro,  who  had  gained  distlnc- 
-^^^  tion  as  conunander  of  the  international  forces  in 
Crete  (1896-1898),  assumed  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  £ist  period  of  theFeUoux  administration. 
His  diplonucy,  though  energetic,  lacked  steadiness.  Soon  after 
taking  office  he  completed  the  negotiations  begun  by  the  Rudini 
administration  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  France  (October 
1898),  whereby  Franco-Italian  commercial  relations  were  placed 
upon  a  normal  footing  after  a  breach  wUdi  had  lasted  for  more 
than  ten  years.  By  the  despatch  of  a  squadron  to  South 
America  he  obtained  satisfaction  for  injuries  inflicted  thirteen 
years  previously  upon  an  Italian  subject  by  the  United  States 
of  Colombia.  In  December  1898  he  convoked  a  diplomatic 
conference  in  Rome  to  discuss  secret  means  for  ifae  repression 
of  uiarchist  propaganda  and  crime  in  view  of  the  assassiMtion 
of  the  empress  of  Austria  by  an  Italian  anarchist  (Luccheni), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  results  of  practical  value  were  achieved. 
The  action  of  the  tsar  of  Rusda  in  convening  the  Peace  Conference 
•t  The  Hague  In  May  1900  gave  rise  to  a  qttestton  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Vatican  to  be  offidally  represented,  uid  Admiral  Canevaro, 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Geimai^,  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  invitation  of  a  papal  delegate.  Shortly  afterwards  his 
term  of  office  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  secure  for  Italy  a  coaling  station  at  Sod  men  and  a  sphere 
of  influence  in  China;  but  his  policy  of  active  participation  in 
Chinese  affairs  was  continued  in  a  modified  form  by  his  successor, 
tju  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  who,  entering  the  reconstructed 
Pellout  cabinet  in  May  1899,  retained  the  portfolio  of  fordgn 
affairs  in  the  ensuing  Santcco  administration,  and  secured  tbe 
despatch  of  on  Italian  expedition,  aooo  strong,  to  aid  ia  repress- 
ing the  Chinese  outbreak  and  in  protecting  Italian  interests 
in  the  Far  East  (July  1900).  With  characteristic  foresight, 
Visconti  Venosta  promoted  an  exchange  of  views  between  Italy 
and  France  in  regard  to  the  THpoUtaa  hinterland,  which  the 
Anglo-French  conventioD  of  1899  bad  placed  within  the  French 
sphere  of  influence — a  modification  of  the  stalta  quo  ante  zon- 
sidered  highly  detrimental  to  Italian  aspirations  in  Tripoli. 
For  this  reason  the  Anglo-French  convention  had  caused  pro- 
found irritation  in  Italy,  and  had  tended  somerrtiat  to  diminish 
the  cordiality  of  Anglo-Italian  relations.  Visconti  Venosta 
is  believed,  however,  to  have  obtained  from  France  a  formal 
declaration  that  France  would  not  transgress  tbe  limits  assigned 
to  her  influence  by  the  convention.  Similarly,  in  regard  to 
Albania,  Visconti  Venosta  exchanged  notes  with  Austria  with 
ft  view  to  the  prevention  of  any  misunderstanding  through  the 
conffict  between  Italian  and  Austrian  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  Adriatic  coast.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Saracco  cabinet  (9th 
Februaiy  1901)  Visconti  Venosta  was  succeeded  at  the  foreign 
office  Iqr  ^nor  Mnetti,  a  Lombard  manufacturer  oi  strong 
temperament,  but  without  previous  diplomatic  experience. 
The  new  minister  continued  in  most  respects  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  The  outset  of  his  administration  was  marked 
by  Franco-Italian  fClcs  at  Toulon  (loth  to  14th  April  1901), 
wbm  the  Italian  fleet  returned  a  visit  paid  the  Ficnch 
Uedilernuiean  squadron  to  Ci^iati  in  April  1890;  and  by  the 
despatch  of  three  Italian  warships  to  Prevesa  to  obtain  satis- 
farlion  for  damage  done  to  Italian  subjects  by  Turkish  of&dals. 
The  Saracco  administratioo,  formed  after  the  obstructionist 
crisis  of  i899-i9ooas«cabinet  of  transitlMiand pacification,  was 
overthrown  In  Febniary  1901  In  consequence  if  its 
vacillating  conduct  towards  a  dock  strike  at  Genoa. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  Zanardelli  cabinet,  in  which  the 
portfolio  of  the  interior  was  allotted  to  Ciolitti.  Com- 
posed nudnly  of  elements  drawn  from  the  Left,  and  dependent 
for  a  majority  upon  the  support  of  the  subversive  groups  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  the  formation  of  this  caUnot  gave  the  ugnal  for  4 
vast  working-class  movement,  during  which  the  Socialist  pany 
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sought  to  extend  its  polideal  Inflnence  1>y  means  of  strikes  and 
the  organization  of  labour  leagues  among  agriculture  labourers 
and  artisans.  The  movement  wis  confined  chiefly  to  the 
northern  and  central  [xovineet.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1901  the  strikes  numboeddoo^  and  involved  more  than  1,000,000 
woriuneo.  (H.  W.  S,) 

G.  1909-1909 

In  i9oi-r903  the  social  economic  condition  of  Italy  was  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  The  strikes  and  other  economic  agita- 
tions at  this  time  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
groups;  strikes  in  industrial  ttntrcs  for  h^her  wages, 
shorter  hours  and  better  labour  cOQditk>ns  generally; 
strilws  of  agricultural  labourers  in  northern  Italy  for  better  CMi- 
tracts  with  the  landlords;  disturbances  among  the  south  tlalian 
peasantry  due  to  low  wages,  unemployment  (particutariy  in 
Apulia),  and  the  claims  of  the  labourers  to  public  land  occupied 
illegally  by  the  landlords,  combined  with  local  feuds  and  the 
struggle  for  power  of  the  various  influential  families.  The 
prime  cause  in  most  cases  was  the  unsatisfactory  economic 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  which  they  realised  all  the  more 
vividly  for  the  very  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  it, 
while  education  and  better  communications  enabled  them  to 
organize  themsdvcs.  Vnforttuately  these  genuine  grievances 
were  takoi  advantage  of  Iqr  the  SociaUsts  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  strikes  and  disorden  were  sometimes  promoted  without 
cause  and  conciliation  Impeded  by  outsiders  who  a«ed  from 
motives  of  personal  ambition  or  profit.  Moreover,  while  many 
strikes  were  quite  orderiy;  the  turbulent  character  of  a  part  <^ 
the  Italian  pnqde  and  their  hatred  of  authority  often  convened 
peaceful  demands  for  better  conditions  into  dangerous  rlois, 
which  the  dregs  of  the  urban  papulation  (known  as  lefpini  or  the 
mala  tiia)  jt^ned.  , 

Whereas  in  the  past  the  strikes  had  been  purely  local  and  doe 
to  local  conditions,  they  now  appeared  of  more  general  and 
political  character,  and  the  "  sympathy  "  strike  came  to  be  a 
frequent  and  undesirable  addition  to  the  ordinary  economic 
agitation.  The  most  serious  movement  at  this  time  was  that  of 
the  railway  servants.  The  a^tation  had  begun  some  fifteen 
years  before,  and  the  men  had  at  various  times  demanded  better 
pay  and  shorter  hours,  often  with  success.  The  next  demand 
'vras  for  greater  fixity  of  tenure  and  more  regular  promotion,  as 
well  as  for  the  recognition  by  the  companies  of  the  railwayman's 
union.  On  the  4th  of  January  1902,  the  employees  of  the 
Mediterranean  railway  advanced  tboe  demands  at  a  meeting  at 
Turin,  and  threatened  to  strike  if  they  were  not  satisfied.  By  the 
bcgiiuuDgof  February  the  agitation  bad  spread  all  over  Italy,  and 
the  government  was  faced  by  the  possibility  of  a  strike  which 
would  paralyse  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country.  Then  the 
Turin  gas  men  strud,  and  a  general  "  sympathy  "  strike  broke 
out  in  that  dty  In  consequence,  which  resulted  in  scenes  of 
violence  lasting  two  days.  The  govemment  called  out  all  the 
railwaymen  who  were  army  reservists,  but  continued  to  keep 
them  at  their  railway  work,  exercising  military  disd|dine  over 
them  and  thus  ensuring  the  continuance  of  the  service.  At  the 
same  time  it  mediated  between  the  companies  and  the  employees, 
and  in  Jime  a  settlement  was  formally  conduded  between  ihe 
nunlstcrs  of  public  works  and  of  the  treasury  and  the  directors  of 
the  companlei  oonoetning  the  gtievanoes  ai  the  en^tloyees. 

One  consequent  of  the  agrarian  agitatkins  was  the  Increased 
use  of  machinery  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  which  if  It  proved  advimtageous  to  the  landlord  and  to 
the  few  labourers  reuined,  who  received  higher  wages,  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  unemployment.  The  SoH''iT*  party,  which  had 
grown  powerful  under  a  series  of  weak-kneed  administratloru, 
now  began  to  show  tigns  of  division,  on  the  one  hand  there  was 
the  revolutionary  wing,  led  by  Signor  Enrico  Ferri,  the  Mantuan 
deputy,  which  advocated  a  policy  of  uncompromising  class 
warfare,  arul  on  the  other  the  rijornutli,  or  moderate  Socialists, 
led  by  Signor  Pilippo  Tunti,  dq)uty  for  Milan,  who  adtqned  a 
more  condUatory  attitude  and  were  ready  to  ally  themselves  with 
other  parliaraentaiy  parties.   Later  the  dlvi^en  took  another 
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taptd,  thecxtrenie  wing  bdng  constituted  by  the  Hniiealitti,  who 
«CK  opposed  to  all  legjilalive  parliamentary  action  and  favoured 
ody  direct  Rvolutionaiy  propaganda  by  means  of  tlw  niiAicaft 
miiou  wliicb  ociuind  itrika  and  demomtntinia.  In  Maicb 
igoi  acntiu  strikes  wsanifed  by  tbe  fEffa  Inoke  oat  In  tho 
dktrict  of  Coppant  and  Poleiine  (lowet  raUey  of  the  Po),  owing 
to  a  di^Mite  about  the  labour  contracts,  and  in  Apulia  on  account 
oftuempbyineDt.  In  August  there  were  strikes  unoog  the  dodc 
liAoaras  of  Genos  ud  the  fn»  woAen  of  nonoee;  the  latter 
■gUation  devdoped  into  •  fenersl  strike  hi  that  dty,  which 
aroused  widespread  indignation  among  the  orderly  part  of  the 
population  and  ended  without  any  definite  result.  _  At  Co  mo 
ij^ooo  textile  worken  remained  on  strike  for  neariy  a  month,  but 
then  were  no  disorders. 

Tbe  year  1903,  ahboni^  not  fne  fnm  strikes  and  nunor 
£ituibaiKcs,  waa  quieter,  but  in  Septendm  1904  a  very  serious 

situation  was  brougjit  about  \ij  •  goieral  economic 

and  ptrfitical  sgiUtimL   The  troubles  began  with  the 
■P4       distnriiaiwa  at  Buggem  hi  Sardinia  and  CasteHusw  in 

Sicily,  1b  both  <rf  which  places  the  troops  werecompclled 
to  me  their  arras  and  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded; 
at  a  demonstration  at  Scstri  Poncnte  in  Liguria  to  protest 
against  what  was  called  tbe  Buggeru  "  massacre,"  four  cara- 
hineen  and  eleven  rioters  were  injured.  The  Monza  labour 
eichangE  then  took  the  initiative  of  proclaiming  a  general  strike 
throa^out  Italy  (September  istb)  as  a  protest  against  tbe 
foTcnunent  for  daring  to  maintain  order.  Tbe  strike  spread  to 
nearly  aD  tbe  indnstrial  centres,  although  In  many  places  it  was 
limited  to  a  few  trades.  At  IfiUa  It  was  more  serians  and  lasted 
loai^  Uian  elsewhere,  as  the  movement  waa  controlled  by  the 
anarcUrts  nnder  Artoro  Labriola;  the  hooligans  committed 
nany  aos  of  savage  violence,  e^edally  against  those  workmen 
who  refused  to  strike,  and  much  property  was  wilfully  destroyed. 
At  Genon,  iriiidi  was  hi  the  hands  of  tbe  ItppUti  for  a  couple  of 
d»ys,  thne  persons  were  killed  and  50  wounded,  including  14 
policemen,  and  railway  communications  were  iotemipted  for  a 
ibon  time.  Venice  was  cut  oS  from  tbe  mainland  for  two  days 
sod  an  tbe  public  services  were  suspended.  Kioto  tnoke  out  alio 
m  Naples,  Florence,  Rome  and  Bologna.  Tbe  deputies  of  the 
Ezueme  Left,  instead  of  ndng  tbrir  Influence  In  bvoor  of 
pacification,  could  think  nothlog  better  than  to  demand  an 
immediate  convocation  of  pariiament  in  order  that  they  might 
present  a  bill  forindding  the  troops  and  pdice  to  nse  their  arms  in 
an  conflicts  between  opitml  and  Ubour,  whatever  tbe  provocation 
night  be.  TUs  preposterous  proposal  was  of  eonrse  not  even 
dbcuaaed,  and  the  movement  caused  a  strong  feding  of  reaction 
against  Socialism  and  of  hostility  to  the  government  for  Its 
weakness';  for,  however  much  sjnniMthy  there  mi^t  be  with  the 
flEBame  grievaaBea  of  the  woridsg  daases,  the  S^ember  strikes 
*«  of  a  frankly  revolutionary  character  and  bad  been  fomented 
by  piiifi  siliiiisT  agitators  and  kept  going  by  the  dr^  of  the 
people.  The  mayor  of  Venice  sent  a  firm  and  dignified  protest  to 
the  government  for  Its  faiactloo,  and  the  people  of  Uginia  raised 
a  large  sabicriptlMi  la  favour  of  the  troops.  In  recognition  of 
their  gallantry  and  admirable  discipline  during  the  troubles. 
!  Early  in  1905  there  was  a  fresh  agitation  among  tbe  railway 
servants,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  dausea  concerning 
-  the  petsonnd  in  the  1^  lor  the  pgrcbase  of  the  lines 

aSr      hy  tbe  state.  They' initiated  a  qrstem  of  obstruction 

wUcA  hampered  and  delayed  the  traffic  without  alto- 
fBita  SBspending  it.  On  the  tTth  of  Ainil  a  general  raOway 
Krike  was  ordered  by  the  onion,  but  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
snthorities,  who  for  once  showed  energy,  the  traffic  was  carried 
on.  Other  dbtutbancea  of  a  serious  character  occurred  among 
the  iteeiwortcn  of  Temi,  at  Grammichele  in  Sidly  and  at 
Alrvtaadria.  The  extreme  parties  now  began  to  direct  especial 
attestion  to  propaganda  in  the  army,  with  a  view  to  destroying 
its  oohesioB  and  thus  paralysing  the  action  of  the  govemmcnt. 
The  campaign  waa  conducted  on  the  lines  of  tbe  antl-milltarist 
movement  in  France  identified  with  tbe  name  of  Herv&  Fortu- 
aatdy,  however,  this  poUcy  was  not  successful,  as  mlUtaiy  service 
ii  less  oopopular  in  Italy  than  in  maiqr  other  countries;  aggtcnive 
Ava« 


militarism  is  qi^te  unknown,  and  without  It  antl-mHItatism  caa 
gain  no  foothold.  No  serious  mutinies  have  ever  occurred  In 
tbe  Italian  army,  and  the  only  resulla  <rf  the  propaganda  were 
ornsiBnal  meetiiip  of  booUgans,  where  Herveist  aentimenU 
were  eapressed  and  ifiplanded,  and  a  few  minor  dlltwbancei 
among  reservists  unexpectedly  called  back  to  the  colours. 
In  tbe  army  itself  the  ei^rif  dt  corps  and  the  sense  of  dti^  and 
disciptine  nullified  the  work  of  tbe  propagandists. 

In  June  and  July  igo;  there  were  again  (Ustuxbanca  among 
the  agricultural  labonien  of  Ferram  and  Rovigo,  and  a  wide- 
spread stn'ke  organised  by  tbe  IcgAe  tfarou^out  those 
provinces  caused  very  serious  looes  to  all  concerned, 
Tbe  U^nsU,  moreover,  were  guilty  of  much  criminal 
vhiknce;  they  committed  one  murder  and  eataUIdied  a  veritaUc 
reign  of  terror,  boycotting,  beating  and  wounding  numbers  of 
peaceful  labourers  who  would  not  join  tbe  unions,  and  brutally 
maltreating  solitary  policemen  and  soldiers.  The  authorities, 
however,  by  arresting  a  number  of  tbe  more  prominent  leaders 
succeeded  in  restoring  order.  Almost  Immcdlatdy  afterwards  an 
agitation  of  a  stfQ  Im  defensible  character  Inoke  out  In  various 
towns  under  the  guise  of  anti-dericalism.  Cntain  scandals 
had  come  to  light  in  a  small  convent  school  at  Greco  near  Milan. 
This  was  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  violent  anti-clerical  demon- 
strations all  over  Italy  arid  for  bnital  and  unprovoked  attacks 
on  unoffending  priesU;  at  Speria  a  diurch  was  set  on  fire  and 
another  dismantled,  at  Marino  Cardinal  Herry  dd  Val  waa 
attacked  by  a  gang  of  hooligans,  and  at  Rome  the  violence  of 
the  up^i  readied  such  a  pitch  as  to  provoke  reactitm  on  the 
part  of  all  respectaUe  peo|^,  and  some  of  the  aggresson  were 
very  roughly  handled.  The  Soriallas  and  the  Freemsscms  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  agitation,  and  they  filled  tbe  country 
with  stories  of  other  priestly  and  conventual  immoralities, 
nearly  all  of  which,  exc^  the  orij^nal  case  at  Greco,  proved  to 
be  withoat  fouDdation.  In  S^ember  1907  difOideiB  b 
Apulia  over  the  repartltioa  of  oommnnsl  lands  broke  out  anew^ 
and  were  particularly  serious  at  Ruvo,  Bari,  Cerignola  and 
Salriano  dd  Colle.  la  some  cases  there  was  foundation  for  the 
bbouren'  daims,  but  unfortunatdy  tbe  movement  got  into  the 
hands  of  professiooal  agitators  and  O(H0tlllO&  swbdleTB,  and 
tbe  leader,  a  oertidn  Ciampctruzd,  who  at  one  tine  semed  to 
be  a  worthy  colleague  of  Marcelin  Albert,  was  afterwards  tried 
and  condemned  for  having  cheated  his  own  followers. 

In  October  1907  there  was  again  a  general  strike  at  Milan, 
which  was  rendered  more  letfDUS  on  account  of  the  actton  of 
tbe  railway  servants,  and  extended  to  otha*  dtles;  traSic 
was  disorganized  over  a  large  part  of  northern  Italy,  until  the 
government,  being  now  owner  of  the  railways,  dismissed  the 
ringleaders  from  the  service.  This  had  the  derired  effect,  and 
altbou^  the  Studatata  id  fmadai  (railway  aervanta'  imlon) 
threatened  a  general  railway  strike  If  the  iifamiffH  men  were 
not  rdnstated,  there  was  no  further  trouble.  In  the  spring  of 
1908  there  were  agrarian  strikes  at  Parma;  the  labour  contracts 
had  pressed  hardly  on  the  peasantry,  who  had  cause  for  complaint; 
but  while  some  improvement  had  been  effected  in  the  new 
contracts,  certain  unscrupulous  demagogues,  of  whom  Alceata 
De  Ambris,  representing  the  "  syndacalist "  wing  of  the  Socialist 
party,  was  the  chief,  organized  a  wldeq)read  a^tation.  The 
landlords  on  their  part  organised  an  agrarian  union  to  defend 
their  interests  and  enndkd  numbers  of  nonMmion  labourers  to 
carry  on  tbe  necessary  work  and  save  the  crops.  Conflicts 
occurred  between  the  strikers  and  the  independent  labourers 
and  the  police;  the  trouble  spread  to  the  dty  of  Pamu,  where 
violent  scenes  occurred  when  the  labour  exchange  was  occupied 
by  the  troops,  and  many  soldiers  and  policemen,  whose  bdiaviour 
as  usual  was  exemptory  throughout,  were  seriously  wounded. 
The  ogiution  ceased  in  June  with  tbe  defeat  of  tbe  striken, 
but  not  until  a  vast  amount  of  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
crops  and  all  had  suffered  heavy  losses,  biduding  the  government, 
whose  expenses  for  the  maintenance  (rf  public  order  ran  into  tens 
of  miUioos  <A  lire.  Tbe  failure  of  the  strike  caused  the  Socialists 
to  quand  among  themselves  and  to  accuse  each  other  *A  dis- 
honesty In  tbe  management  of  party  funds;  it  appeared  in  (act 
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tint  the  luge  loint  cdlected  thnm^tout  Italy  on  behalf  of  tbe 
•tiikcn  had  been  aquandeied  or  apfoopriated  by  the  "  qrndn- 
cilbt"  leaden.  Tbe  ipiiit  ot  fndfadpliiie  had  begun  to  reach 
the  tower  classes  of  state  employees,  especially  the  school  teachen 
and  tbe  postal  and  telegraph  derks,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  though  the  countiy  were  about  to  face  a  situation  shnihur  to 
that  wUch  uoae  in  France  in  the  spring  of  tgog.  FortuwUely, 
however,  tbe  government,  by  dismisaing  tbe  rln^eader,  Dr 
CampanoAi,  in  time  nipped  the  agitation  in  the  bud,  and  it 
did  attempt  to  jedress  some  of  tbe  genuine  grievances.  Public 
opinion  upheld  the  govenunent  in  its  attitude,  for  all  persons 
of  sense  realised  that  tbe  suspension  of  tbe  public 

services  cmild  not  be  permitted  fee  a  monent  in  a  cfviliced 
country. 

In  parilamentary  politics  the  most  notable  event  in  1902 
was  the  presentation  of  a  divorce  biU  by  Sigww  ZanardeUi's 

government;  this  was  done  not  because  there  was  any 
'"H^  real  demand  for  It,  but  to  please  the  docttinaire 
ifU.       anti-clericals  and  freemasons,  divorce  being  regarded 

not  as  a  social  institution  but  as  a  weapon  against 
CatboUdsoi.  But  while  tbe  majority  of  the  deputies  were 
nominally  In  &voar  of  tbe  UUf  the  paritamentaiy  committee 
reputed  against  it,  and  pubitc  opinion  was  so  hostile  that  an 
anti-divorce  petition  received  3,500,000  dgnatures,  Including 
not  only  those  of  professing  Catholics,  but  oi  frec-thlnken  and 
Jews,  who  regarded  divorce  as  unsuitable  to  Italian  conditions. 
The  <q>poBition  outside  parihunent  was  in  fact  so  ovmAdralBg 
that  the  minutiy  dedded  to  drop  the  bilL  The  financial  situm- 
tion  continued  satisfactory;  a  new  loan  at  3)%  was  voted  by 
the  Chamber  In  April  190a,  and  by  June  the  whole  of  it  had  been 
placed  in  Italy.  In  October  the  rate  of  exchange  was  at  par, 
tbe  premium  on  gold  bad  disappeared,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  budget  showed  a  suridus  of  sLrteen  mODons. 

In  January  1903  Signor  Prinetti,  the  minister  for  foreign 
aflairt.  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Adnunl  Morin,  while  Admiral  Bettolo  took  the  latter's 
^fjg^       place  aa  fnitiMu  of  matine.  The  utqwpulaiity  (tf 

the  mlnbtiy  forced  Signor  GioliUi,  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  to  re^gn  (Jwat  rgoj),  and  he  was  followed  by  Admiral 
Bettolo,  whose  administration  had  been  violently  attacked  by 
the  Socialists;  in  October  Signor  ZanarddU,  the  premier, 
cesiined  en  account  of  his  health,  and  the  king  entnnted  tbe 
fonnatiMiof  thecaUnettoSipiwGiidittL  Tbe  latter  accepted 
the  task,  and  the  new  administration  included  Signor  Ttttoni, 
late  prefect  of  Naples,  as  foreign  minister,  Stgnor  Luigi  Luzzattl, 
the  emmcnt  financier,  at  tbe  treasuiy,  General  Pedottl  at  tbe 
w«rofiice,andAdninlHiiabdloaamiiusterof  maiine.  Almost 
{mmediatdy  after  his  appointment  Signor  Tittoni  accompanied 
the  king  and  queen  of  Italy  on  a  state  visit  to  Fiance  and  then 
to  England,  where  various  international  questions  were  discussed, 
and  thie  cordial  reception  which  the  royal  pair  met  with  in  London 
and  at  Windsor  served  to  dlqid  the  small  doud  wUd).had  aruen 
in  the  reUtlons  of  the  two  countries  on  account  of  the  Tripoli 
agreements  and  the  language  question  in  Malta.  The  premier's 
programme  was  not  well  received  by  the  Chamber,  although 
the  treasury  minister's  '^"■■"I'l  statement  was  again  satisfactory. 
The  weakness  of  the  government  In  dealing  with  the  strike  rioU 
caused  a  feeling  of  profound  dissatisfaction,  and  the  so-called 
"  experiment  of  liberty,"  conducted  with  the  object  of  conciliat- 
ing the  extreme  parties,  proved  a  dismal  failure.  In  October 
1904,  after  Sqitember  strikes,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved, 
and  at  the  genenl  decUons  in  November  a  ministerial  majority 
was  returned,  while  the  deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left  (SodalisU, 
Republicans  and  Radicals)  were  reduced  from  107  to  94,  and 
a  few  mild  clericals  elected.  The  munidpsi  elections  in  several 
of  the  larger  dties,  irtiich  had  hitherto  been  regarded  aa  strong- 
holds of  socialism,  marlced  an  overwhelming  triumph  for  the 
constitutional  parties,  notably  In  Milan,  Turin  and  Genoa,  for 
the  strikes  bad  wrought  as  much  harm  to  the  working  classes 
aa  to  the  bourgeoisie.  In  qiite  of  its  majority  the  Giolitti 
cahinet,  realising  that  it  had  lost  iu  hold  over  the  ooontty, 
ledgned  in  Much  1905. 


Signor  Foitis  then  became  |»emler  and  minister  of  the  interior, 
Signor  Maiorano  finance  minister  tad  Signor  Cucaao  treasngr 

minister,  iriiile  Signw  TIttonI,  Admiral  Hirabello   

and  General  PedotU  retained  the  portfolios  they  had 
held  In  the  previous  administration.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  colourless  in  the  extreme,  and  the  premier's  programme 
aroused  no  enthusiasm  in  tbe  House,  the  most  important  biU 
presented  being  that  for  tbe  pnicbaae  of  the  railways,  lAich  was 
voted  in  June  1905.  But  tbe  minlatiy  never  had  any  real  hold 
over  the  country  or  parliament,  and  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  tbe  modiu  Sfsmft  with  Spain,  which  would  have  wrought 
mwA  Injury  to  the  Italian  wlno^oweis,  led  to  demonstratkmn 
and  riots,  uid  a  hostile  vote  in  tbe  Chamber  produced  a  cabinet 
ciius  (December  17, 1905) ;  Signor  Fortis,  however,  reconstructed 
the  ministry,  inducing  the  marquis  dl  San  Giuliaoo  to  accept  the 
portfolio  <A  foreign  affaiis.  This  last  fact  was  significant,  as 
the  new  foidgn  secietuy,  a  SidllBn  deputy  and  a  specblist  on 
international  politics,  had  hitherto  been  one  of  Signor  Sonnino'k 
staunchest  adherents;  his  ddection,  which  was  but  one  of  many, 
showed  that  the  more  prominent  members  of  tbe  Sonoino  party 
were  tired  of  waiting  to  vain  for  their  chid's  access  to  power. 
Even  thb  c^inet  was  St  iU-4>otn,  and  a  hestfle  vote  in  the  Counber 
on  the  30th  of  January  1906  brought  about  lU  fall. 

Now  at  lut,  after  waiting  so  long,  Signor  Sonnino's  hour  had 
struck,  and  he  became  premier  for  tbe  first  time.  Tliia  result 
waa  most  satisfactory  to  all  tbe  best  elemenu  in  the 
countiy,  and  great  hops  were  entertained  that  the 
advent  ot  a  rigid  and  honest  stuesman  would  usber 
in  a  new  era  o€  Italian  parilamentary  life.  Unfortunately  at 
the  very  outset  of  its  career  the  composition  of  the  new  cabins 
proved  disappnnting;  for  whUe  such  men  as  Count  Cukdardini, 
the  ndnister  for  fndgn  affain,  and  Signor  Luasattl  at  the 
treasoiy  commanded  general  appnnral,  the  diolce  of  Signor 
Sacchi  as  minister  of  justice  and  of  Kgnor  Pantano  as  minister 
of  agriculture  and  trade,  both  of  them  advanced  and  militant 
Radicals,  savoured  of  an  unhcdy  ooropad  between  the  premier 
and  his  erstwhile  biUer  enemies,  iriddi  boded  llllor  the  auccesa 
of  tbe  admiustratiML  F6r  this  unfortunate  combination  Signor 
Sonnino  liimsdf  was  not  sitogcther  to  blame;  having  lost  many 
of  his  most  faithful  followcis,  who,  weary  of  waiting  for  office, 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  he  had  hem  forced  to  seek  support 
among  men  who  had  prof»ed  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of 
things  and  thus  to  secure  at  kau  the  neutrality  of  the  Extreme 
Left  and  make  the  public  realise  that  the  "  reddest "  of 
Socialists,  Radicals  and  Republicans  may  be  tamed  and  rendered 
harmless  hy  the  offer  <rf  cabinet  appointments.  A  similar 
experiment  had  been  tried  in  France  not  without  success. 
Unfoituiutdy  in  tbe  case  of  Signor  Sonnino  public  opinion 
expected  too  much  and  did  not  take  to  the  idea  of  such  a  com- 
promise- The  new  premieres  first  act  was  one  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  praised:  he  suppressed  aU  subsidies  to  Joumalisls, 
and  ahbou^  this  resulted  in  tntter  attacks  ifunst  him  In  tbe 
columns  of  the  "  reptile  press  "  it  commanded  the  an>roval  of 
all  rigbt-thljilung  men.  Signor  Sonnino  realized,  however,  tbat 
bis  majority  was  not  to  be  counted  on;  "  The  country  is  «rith 
me,"  be  sdd  to  a  friend,  "  but  the  Chamber  Is  sgainst  me." 
In  April  igo6  an  eruption  of  Houitf  Etna  caused  the  destruction 
of  several  vUlages  and  modi  loss  <rf  Hie  and  damage  to  property; 
in  appointing  a  committee  to  distribute  the  idlef  funds  the  premier 
refused  to  iodude  any  of  the  deputies  of  the  deva^led  districts 
among  its  members,  and  when  aaked  by  them  for  the  reason  of 
this  omission,  he  replied,  with  a  franluiess  more  characteristic 
of  tbe  man  than  politic,  that  be  knew  they  vrould  prove  more 
soUcitous  in  the  distribution  of  relief  for  their  own  electors  than 
for  the  real  sufferers.  A  motion  presented  hy  the  Socialists  in 
tbe  Chamber  for  the  immediate  diacumion  of  a  bill  to  prevent 
"  the  massacres  of  the  praletatiate  "  havhig  been  rejected  by 
an  enormous  majority,  the  j8  Socialist  deputies  resigned  their 
seats;  on  presenting  themselves  for  re-election  thdr  number 
was  reduced  to  95.  A  few  days  later  tbe  ministry,  having  received 
an  adverse  vote  on  a  question  of  proMdure,  sent  in  its  resiznatioa 
(hiay  17). 
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Tbe  fall  of  SlgDor  Sonnlno,  the  dfs^tpotntmeiit  cntsed  by  the 
Boo-fulfilmcnt  of  tfae  espccUtions  to  whkh  hia  advent  to  power 
had  given  rise  thnnighout  Italy  and  the  dearth  of  influential 
tutesmea,  made  the  return  tojwwer  of  Sigaor  Giolit  J  inevitable. 
An  appeal  to  the  conntiy  roi^t  have  brouiJit  about  a  different 
rcsuh,  but  it  it  said  that  i^poaitioii  from  the  highest  qoarten 
laideied  tbi*  coone  pnctically  impossible.  The  change  of 
government  brought  ^nor  Uttoni  back  to  the  foreign  office; 
Signor  Uaiorano  became  treatury  minister.  General  ViganA 
ninoter  of  war,  Signor  Cocco  Ortu.  whoK  diicf  claim  to  con- 
adintini  «u  the  fact  of  hit  being  «  Sardinian  (tbe  island  had 
Eudy  been  represented  in  the  caWneO  mhiJster  «f  agriculture, 
Signor  Gianturco  of  justice,  Signor  Maasimini  of  finance,  Signor 
Scbauer  of  posts  and  telegraphs  and  Signor  Fusinato  of  educa- 
tMB.  Tbe  new  miniatiy  bigui  auqiidously  with  the  conversion 
of  the  pabSc  debt  ffom  4%  to  st%i  to  be  ewntaiHy  icdnoed 
to  31%.  TUs  opentkm  bad  been  prepared  by  Signor  Lutatd 
andn'  Signor  Sonnino's  leadership,  and  although  carried  out  by 
Sigoot  Haionno  it  was  Luzzatti  who  deservedly  reaped  the 
honour  and  glofy;  the  bill  waa  presented,  discussed  aiul  voted 
bj  both  Uouaet  on  tbe  39th  pi  June,  and  Iqr  tbe  7th  ^  July  the 
aw  version  was  completed  most  successfully,  showing  on  bow 
smmd  a  bans  Italian  finance  was  now  placed.  The  surplus  for 
tbe  year  amounted  to  65,000,000  lire.  In  November  Signor 
Giiatofco  died,  and  Signor  Pietro  Bertolini  took  Us  place  as 
mhdster  of  pobfic  wwiu;  the  latter  proved  perhaps  the  aUest 
■ember  of  the  cabinet,  btit  tbe  acceptance  of  office  under  Giditti 
of  a  man  who  had  ben)  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  valuable 
ficQtenaots  of  Signor  Sonnino  marked  a  further  step  in  the 
Hpimgaladt  of  that  statesman's  party,  and  was  attributed  to 
the  fsct  that  Sgnor  Bertolini  resented  not  having  had  a  idsce 
in  the  late  Sonnino  ministry.  General  ^gan&  was  nceeeded 
ia  December  by  Senator  Casaoa,  the  fint  civilian  to  become 
BUDHtcr  of  war  in  Italy.  He  made  various  reforms  which  were 
badly  wanted  ia  army  administration,  bat  on  the  whole  the 
experiment  of  a  civHiaa  "  War  Lord "  was  not  a  conplete 
sHcccss,  and  in  April  igog  Senator  Casana  retired  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Spingardi,  an  appointment  which  received 
Seaenl  approval. 

The  de^ions  of  Haidi  1909  Ktamed  a  chamber  very  slightly 
diSeiait  ftem  Its  pcdecessw.  The  ministerial  majority  was 
over  three  baodred,  and  ahbongb  the  Estmne  Left  was  some- 
iriot  increased  in  numbers  it  was  weakened  in  tone,  and  many 
of  the  newly  eleaed  "  reds  "  were  hardly  more  than  pale  pink. 

Ueanwhile,  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  began  to 
show  signs  of  change.  The  chief  supporters  of  the  claims  of  the 
papacy  to  temporal  power  were  tbe  clericals  of  France 
^^^g^  and  Austria,  but  in  the  former  counliy  they  had  lost 
all  influence,  and  tbe  tituation  between  the  Church  and 
the  t^vecnment  was  becoming  every  day  more  strained. 
With  tbe  rebellion  of  her  "  ^est  Daughter,"  the  Roman 
Cbnch  could  ix>t  continue  in  her  old  attitude  of  uncompromising 
hoHility  tomrds  Udted  Italy,  and  the  Vatican  began  to  realize 
the  foOy  of  placing  every  Itafian  in  the  dilemma  of  being  either  a 
good  Italian  or  a  good  Catholic,  when  the  majority  widied  to  be 
both.  Outside  of  Rome  relations  between  the  clergy  and  the 
authorities  were  as  a  rule  quite  cordial,  and  in  May  1903  Cardinal 
Sano,  the  patriarch  of  Venice,  asked  for  and  obtained  an  audience 
«ith  the  king  whtn  he  visited  that  dty,  and  the  meeting  which 
foUowed  was  of  a  very  friendly  character.  In  July  following  Leo 
XIII.  died,  and  that  same  Cardinal  Sarto  became  pope  under  the 
stjrle  of  Kus  X.  The  new  pontiff,  although  nominally  upholding 
the  daims  of  tbe  temporal  power,  in  practice  attached  but  little 
inportaace  to  it.  At  the  elections  for  the  local  bodies  the 
Cuholics  bad  already  been  permitted  to  vote,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  they  gained  seats  in  many  municipal 
cooacib  sad  obtained  the  majority  in  some.  At  the  general 
piriiimeniary  elections  of  1904  a  few  Catholics  bad  been  dectcd 
«  soch,  and  the  encyclical  of  the  t  ith  of  June  1905  on  tbe  political 
organtzatioa  of  tfae  Catholics,  practinlly  abolished  the  non 
eipedif.  In  September  of  that  year  a  number  of  religious  institu- 
tioas  ia  the  Near  East,  fornwdy  under  the  protectorate  of  the 


French  government,  in  view  of  tbe  nqjtuie  between  Church  and 
State  In  Fhmce,  formally  asked  to  be  placed  under  Italian  pro- 
tection, which  was  granted  in  January  1907.  The  situation  thus 
became  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  in  Crispi's  time, 
when  the  French  govenunent,  even  when  anti-derical.  protected 
the  CatboUc  Church  abroad  for  political  purposes,  whereas  the 
conflict  between  Church  and  Sute  in  Italy  extended  to  foreign 
countries  to  the  detriment  of  Italian  political  interests.  A  more 
difficult  question  was  that  of  religious  education  ia  the  public 
clemeatary  schools.  Signor  Oolitti  wished  to  conciliate  the 
Vatican  I7  facilitating  leli^ou  education,  which  was  desired 
by  the  majority  of  the  parents,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  the 
Freemasons  and  other  anti-clericala  too  much,  as  they  could 
always  give  trouble  at  awkward  moments.  Consequently  the 
minister  of  education,  Signor  Rava,  concocted  a  body  of  rules 
whidi,  it  was  hoped,  would  satisfy  every  one:  rdigjous  instruction 
was  to  be  maintained  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  cunicuhim,  but 
in  communes  where  the  majority  of  the  municipal  coundllors 
were  opposed  to  it  it  might  be  suppressed;  the  council  in  that 
case  must,  however,  facilitate  the  teaching  of  religion  to  those 
children  iriiose  parents  desire  it  In  practice,  however,  when  the 
councQ  has  su|q>ressed  rdigious  instmctlon  no  mdi  faalitles  an 
given.  At  the  general  elections  of  Mardi  1909,  over  a  score  of 
Clerical  deputies  were  returned,  Clericals  of  a  very  mild  tone  who 
had  no  thought  of  the  temporal  power  and  were  supporten  of  tbo 
monaidiy  and  antl-soclalists;  where  no  Clerical  candidste  was 
In  the  field  the  Catholic  voters  plumped  for  the  contltntlonal 
candMate  against  all  representatives  of  the  Extreme  Left.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  towards  Liberalism 
within  tbe  Church  was  one  of  uncompiomidng  reaction,  and 
tuder  tbe  new  pope  the  doctrines  of  Chriatian  Democrat  and 
Modernism  were  condemned  in  no  uncertain  tone.  Dod  Rnnolo 
Murri,  the  Christian  Democratic  leader,  who  exercised  much 
influence  over  the  younger  and  more  progressive  clergy,  having 
been  severely  censured  by  the  Vatican,  made  formal  submissioa, 
and  declared  bis  Intention  of  retiring  from  the  struggle.  But  he 
appeared  again  on  the  scene  in  the  general  elections  of  1909,  as  a 
Christian  Democratic  candidate;  he  was  elected,  and  alone  of  the 
Catholic  deputies  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  on  the  Extreme 
Left,  where  all  his  neighbouis  were  violent  anti-dericals. 

At  s  A-if-  on  the  >8tb  of  December  190S,  an  eartliqnake  of 
appalling  severity  shocA  tbe  whole  of  southern  Calabria  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily,  completely  destroying  the  cities  sarfh- 
of  Reggio  and  Messina,  the  smaller  towns  of  Canitello,  «m1«  at 
Scilk,  Villa  San  Giovanni,  Bagnara,  Falmi,  Melito,  ^ST*^ 
Porto  Salvo  and  Santa  Enfemia,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  villages.  In  the  case  of  Messina  the  horror  of  the 
situation  was  heightened  by  a  tidal  wave.  The  catastrophe  was 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  occurred  In  any  countiy; 
the  numlKT  of  persons  killed  was  approaimately  150,000,  while 
tbe  iojuccd  were  beyond  calculation. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Italy's  foreign  relations  during 
this  period  was  the  weakening  of  the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  Improved  relations  with  France,  while  tbe 
traditional  friendship  with  England  remained  un- 
impaired.  Franco-Italian  friendship  was  officially 
cemented  by  the  visit  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Queen 
Elena  in  October  1903  to  Paris  where  they  received  a  very  cordial 
welcome.  The  visit  was  returned  in  April  1904  when  M. 
Loubet,  the  French  president,  came  to  Rome;  this  action  was 
strongly  resented  by  the  pope,  who,  like  ha  predecessor  since 
1870,  objected  to  the  presence  of  foreign  Catholic  rulers  In  Rome, 
and  led  to  the  final  rupture  between  France  and  the  Vatican. 
The  Franco-Italian  understanding  had  the  effect  of  rai^ng 
Italy's  credit,  and  the  Italian  rente,  which  had  been  shut  out 
of  the  French  bourses,  resumed  its  place  there  once  more,  a  fact 
which  contributed  to  increase  its  price  and  to  reduce  the  unfavour- 
^>Ie  rate  of  exchange.  That  agreement  also  served  to  clear  up 
the  tituation  In  Tripoli;  while  Italian  aspirations  towards 
Tunisia  had  been  ended  by  the  French  occupation  of  that 
territory,  Tripoli  and  Bengali  were  now  recognized  as  coming 
withinUuItalian"spbereoIinfluence."  .The  Tripoli  hinterland. 
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however^  «u  in  dinger  of  being  absorbed  by  etbcr  powers 
having  Urge  African  intcresU;  the  Anglo-Freoch  declaration 
of  the  ajst  of  March  1899  in  partuular  secincd  likely  to  interfere 
with  Italian  activity. 

I  The  Triple  AUIaiice  wu  maintained  and  renewed  as  far  as 
paper  documents  were  concerned  (in  June  1903  it  was  reconfirmed 
for  13  years),  but  public  opinion  was  no  longer  so  favourably 
disposed  towards  it.  Austria's  petty  persecutions  of  her  Italian 
subjects  in  the  irredente  provinces,  her  active  propaganda 
bcompatible  witb  Italian  interests  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  anti- 
Italian  war  talk  of  Austrian  militaiy  drdes,  imperilled  the 
relations  of  the  two  "  allies  it  was  remarked,  indeed,  that  the 
^Ject  of  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Italy  was  to  prevent 
war  between  them.  Austria  had  persistently  adopted  a  policy 
<rf  pin-pri^  and  aggravating  poUce  provocation  towards  the 
Italians  of  the  Adriatic  Littoral  and  of  the  Trentino,  while 
encoura^ng  the  Slavonic  element  in  the  former  and  the  Germans 
to  the  latter.  One  of  the  causes  of  ill-feeling  was  the  university 
question;  the  Austrian  government  had  persistently  refused 
to  create  an  Italian  university  for  its  Italian  subjects,  fearing 
lest  it  should  become  a  hotbed  of  "  irredentism,"  the  Italian- 
speaking  students  being  thus  obliged  to  attend  the  German- 
Austrian  universities.  An  attempt  at  compromise  resulted  in 
the  institution  of  an  Italian  law  faculty  at  Innsbruck,  but  this 
aroused  theviolent  hostility  of  the  German  students  and  populace, 
who  gave  proof  of  their  superior  civilisation  by  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  Italians  in  October  1903.  Further  acU  of  violence 
were  committed  by  tbe  Germans  in  1905,  which  ted  to  anti- 
Anurias  dcmonattationa  In  Italy.  Tbe  wont  tumult*  occurred 
in  November  1904,  when  Italian  itudents  and  piofesson  were 
atucked  at  Innsbruck  without  provocation;  being  outnumbered 
by  a  hundred  to  one  the  Italians  were  forced  to  use  their  revolvers 
in  self-defence,  and  several  persons  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 
Ajtti'ltalian  denionstntions  oocuind  periodically  also  at  Vienna, 
while  In  Oalmatla  and  Croatia  Italiui  fishermen  and  workmen 
(Italian  dtiaens,  not  natives)  were  subject  to  attacks  by  gangs 
of  half-savage  Croats,  which  led  to  frequent  diplomatic  "  inci- 
dents." A  further  cause  of  resentment  was  Austria's  attitude 
towards  the  Vatican,  inspired  by  the  Strang  derical  tendencies 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  indeed  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Austrian  people.  But  the  roost  serious  point  at  issue  was  the 
Balkan  question.  Italian  public  opinion  could  not  view  without 
serious  misgivings  the  active  political  propaganda  which  Austria 
was  conducting  in  Albania.  The  two  governments  frequently 
discussed  the  ^tuatlon,  but  although  they  bad  agreed  to  a  self- 
deoylng  ordinance  whereby  each  bound  itself  not  to  occupy  any 
part  of  Albanian  territory,  Austria's  declaratbns  and  promises 
were  hardly  brnne  out  by  tbeactivity  of  her  agents  in  the  Balkans. 
Italy,  Ibereibre,  instituted  a  coonter-propaganda  1^  means  of 
schotds  and  commercial  agendcs.  The  Maodonian  troubles  of 
1903  again  brought  Austria  and  Italy  into  conflict.  The  accept- 
ance by  the  powers  of  the  MUrzsteg  programme  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Austrian  and  Russian  finandal  agents  in  Macedonia 
was  an  advantage  for  Austria  and  a  set-^nck  for  Italy;  but  the 
latter  scored  a  success  in  the  appointment  of  General  de  Giorgis 
as  commander  of  the  international  Macedonian  gendarmerie; 
she  also  obtained,  with  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia,  the  assignment  of  the  partly  Albanian  district  of 
Monastlr  to  the  Italiui  officers  of  that  corps. 

In  October  1908  came  the  bombshell  of  the  Austrian  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia,  announced  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  to 
irther  rulers  by  autograph  letters  from  the  emperor-king.  The 
news  caused  the  motf  widespread  sensation,  and  puUic  o{nnion 
In  Italy  was  greatly  agitated  at  what  it  regarded  as  an  act  of 
l^gandagc  on  the  part  of  Austria,  when  Signor  Tlttoiu  in  a  speech 
•t  Carate  Brianza  (October  6th)  declared  (bat "  Italy  might  await 
events  with  serenity,  and  that  these  could  find  her  neither  unpre- 
pared nor  isobted."  These  words  wtn  taken  to  mean  that  Italy 
would  receive  compensation  to  restore  the  balance  of  power 
upset  in  Austria's  favour.  When  it  waa  found  that  there  was 
to  be  no  direa  compensation  for  Italy  a  storm  of  indignation 
was  aroused  against  Austria,  and  also  against  Sig&or  llttoni. 


On  the  19th  of  October,  howevn,  Austria  abandoned  her 
military  posts  in  the  aandjak  of  Novibazar,  and  the  frontier 
bctvreea  Austria  and  Turkey,  formerly  an  uncertain  one,  which 
Idt  Austria  a  half-open  back  door  to  the  Aegean,  waa  now  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation.  Thus  the  danga  <rf  a  "  pacific 
penetration  "  of  Maradonia  by  Austria  became  more  remote. 
Austria  also  gave  way  on  another  point,  renouncing  her  right  to 
police  the  Montenegrin  coast  and  to  prevent  Montenegro  (rota 
having  warships  of  its  own  (paragraphs  5,  6  and  11  of  art.  39  (rf 
the  Berlin  Treaty)  in  a  note  presented  to  the  Italian  forrign 
Q&ct  on  the  isth  of  April  1909.  Italy  had  developed  some 
important  commercial  interests  in  Montenegro,  and  anything 
which  strengthened  the  position  of  that  principality  was  a 
guarantee  against  further  Austrian.encroachnwnta.  The  harbour 
¥rorks  in  the  Montenegrin  port  of  Antivarl,  commenced  in 
March  r905  and  completed  early  in  1909,  were  an  Italian 
concern,  and  Italy  became  a  party  to  the  agreement  for  the 
Danube-Adriatic  Railway  (June  2,  190S)  together  with  Russia, 
France  and  Servia;  Italy  was  to  contribute  35,000^000  lire  out 
of  a  total  caiMtal  of  r 00,000,000,  aitd  to  be  represented  by  four 
directors  out  of  twelve.  But  the  whole  e^nsode  was  a  warning 
to  Italy,  and  the  result  waa  a  national  movement  for  security. 
Credits  for  tbe  army  and  navy  were  voted  almost  without  a 
dissentient  yoke;  new  battleshlpa  wm  laid  down,  tbe  strength 
of  the  amy  was  Increased,  and  the  defences  (d  the  ezpoaed 
eastern  border  were  strengthened.  It  was  clear  that  so  long  as 
Austria,  bribed  by  Germany,  could  act  in  a  way  so  opposed  to 
Italian-  interests  in  the  Balkans,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  & 
taoAety,  and  Italy  couU  only  mert  the  (UuatioB  fay  bdng 
prepared  for  all  contlngendo. 

BiBLiocxArnTr— It  b  iBlBcuIt  to  ImBcate  in  a  sboR  s|Mce  tb« 
most  important mirees of  geaeralltaHanUstaTy.  Huntoti'snwat 
collection,  the  Xtniat  ItalMinm  icrifiens.  la  oombination  widi  hi* 
DitKTlalionts,  the  chronicles  and  other  tdsterical  material  publithed 
by  the  Arekmc  Slarieo  Ilaliane,  and  the  worica  of  detached  annalists 
of  whom  tbe  Villani  are  the  most  notable,  take  (irM  rank.  Next  we 
may  mention  Muratori'i  Annaii  d"  Italia,  together  with  Gukciardini's 
Storia  Italia  and  it*  modem  continuation  by  Carlo  Botta.  Among 
the  more  recent  contributions  S.  de  Stimondi  *  ftipubli^att  ilalitfoui 
(BnisseU,  1838)  and  Carlo  Troya's  Storia  d"  lUUa  nd  media  tto  are 
among  the  most  valuable  general  worln,  while  the  Urgt  Storia 
Polilica  d'  Italia  by  various  authors,  published  at  Milan,  is  alio  im- 
portant—F.  liencilini.  /  Barbari;  F.  Lanzani,  Storia  dei  cemmni 
tfc/iani  daUe  crinini  fino  al  ijij  (iS8i):  C.  Cipolla.  Storia  delta 
Signor ic  llnliane  dal  1J13  al  J5J0  ;  A.  Cosa,  L'  Italia  duranta 

It  pnpond^ranze  slianicre,  1S30-J7S0  (1S75):  A.  Francbetti,  Storia 
d'  ltaUadr.li73Qali7Qi),  G.  dc  C.isiro,  SUiria  £  Italia  dal  1789  al 
tSijf  (1881).  For  the  bcHi"ni^^;s  i>{  h;ilian  history  tbe  chief  works 
ato  T.  !lorli;kiii-s  Ilaly  and  her  Imvders  (Oxford.  1893-1899)  and 
P,  ViU.iri'b  Le  Imnsiani  barbanchc  (Milan,  1900},  both  baaed  on 
OtiL;iaiil  ri."j-,iicli  and  stiund  scliularship.  The  perwd  from  1494  to 
Hii'dLTji  iiiti(-s  15  ttiih  in  '..itious  volume*  of  the  CoswriifM 

iiodcr.  //;■'  i  -iMiiillv  in  vol.  \..  "The  Renaiuance,"  which 
corKiiin,  -..A.:. '.'.■[■  I nl .111  i^i.iphii--.  ciu-eime  Ferrari'*  Raciiaioiti 
d'  Italia  (iSsHJ  rii'scrvcs  uoUlo  .15  a  work  oi  lingular  vigour,  though 
no  great  scientific  importance,  ertd  Cesarc  Balbo'a  Samimari* 
(Florence,  1856)  preaems  the  main  outlines  of  tbe  Mibject  with 
brevity  and  cleames*.  For  the  period  of  the  Frendi  revtJutian  and 
the  Napoleonic  war*  see  F.  Lemmi's  la  Oripm  id  ritorpmtHio 
italiaiu  (Milan,  1906);  E.  Bonnsl  de  Ganges,  La  CkaU  Stmt  rt- 
publioM  [Vtnift]  (Paru,  1885):  D.  Carutli,  Sims  idla  coria  di 
Satma  durontt  It  rivolutiont  e  V  impero  franceu  (3  vol*..  Turin, 
1893);  G.  de  Castro,  Storia  d"  Italia  dal  I7P7  ol  1814  (Milan.  lastl; 
A.  Dufourcq.  le  Ritiit  jacobinn Ilalit,  1706-1700  (Paris.  1900); 
A.  Francbetti,  .Storia  d"  Italia  dal  1789  al  1799  (Milan,  1878) ;  P. 
Gaflarcl.  Bonaparia  et  its  ripubligues  ilalitnnes  {1796-1709)  (Paris, 
189s):  R.  M.  Johniton,  The  Napoleonic  Empire  tn  Soutktm  Italy 
(>  vols.,  with  full  bibliography,  London,  1904);  E.  Ramondini, 
V  Italia  durante  la  deminationt  Jraneest  (Na(^,  1883);  E.  Ruth, 
Geukitkt*  del  Hatieniicken  Votkei  unttr  der  naftUonitektn  Htrrtckt^ 
•ig,  1859).  For  modem  time*,,  tee  Bolton  King'*  Hiitorjr  of 


(Leiptig,  1859).  For  modem  time*»  ice  Bolton  King  •  Uiaory  of 
Italian  Unity  (1809)  and  Bolton  King  and  Thomas  Okcy-*  Italy 
r«-<ta7  {190O.  Wtn  regard  to  the  hirtory  of  aeparate  provinces  n 
may  suffice  to  notice  N.  Machiavelli's  Storia  fiortnlina,  B.  Corio's 
Staria  di  Uilano,  G.  Capponi'*  Storia  deila  repMlica  di  Firon*e 
(Florence,  1875),  P.  Vilbri  s  /  »nmt  due  lecdi  detia  storia  di  Fireuae 
(Florence,  1903),  F.  Pagano'*  Istoria  dd  repu  di  Napoli  (Palermo- 
Naples,  i8a3.  &c.),  p.  Romanin's  Storia  daeumtntata  di  Ven^tia 


Storia  dtUa  monankia  pinmtm  CTurin.  1840}.  and  D.  CarutU'a 
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Smii  Ullamtatm  iOt  Mfte  A  5Mi  0toM,  iSts)*  The 
vIkUm  tfonci  ud  DapiOammu  itoria  ^olrja  of  the  wioiM  lulian 
towns  and  pnivitw  cantaia  ■  gmt  dnl  of  vshnble  murkl  for 
local  Uftonr.  Ftora  the  point  of  view  of  papal  ^Motf,  L.  von 
Raaka'a  Ht^my  tf  O*  P»t—  (EnglWi  cdidoo,  London,  itjo),  M. 
Creightoa'*  Buiofy  «f  d>  Pafoty  (London,  1897)  and  L.  nuttor** 
Ctuki^itr  FApOi  (Fmbun  i.  B.,  1886-1S96J ,  ahould  br  mentioned. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  Beoeral  culture,  Jacob  Burckhsnlt'i 
C«(lv  4tr  Retudumet  M  ItaltM  (Bawl,  i860),  E.  Guinet'i  RMu- 
Hams  fllalii  (Ptuia,  1897),  and  J.  A.  Symondi  •  Rauitsanc*  in  Italy 
<5  vols.,  Loodon,  1875,  Ac.)  should  be  coiuulud.  (L.  V.*) 

I  ITSII  (a  Latin  adverb  meaning  "  abo,"  "  likewise  originally 
used  adverfotally  in  "'"g'™**  at  tbe  bqpnning  of  each  sepaiate 
bead  in  a  list  of  articles,  or  each  detail  In  an  account  book  or 
ledger  or  in  a  l^al  doaunenL  The  wofd  it  ttaitt  applied,  aa  a 
noun,  to  the  variotia  heads  in  any  nicfa-  catmMntlin  and  also 
U>  a  piece  of  infrnmation  or  newi. 

ITHACA  CIMjo}),  vulgarly  ThiaU  (fiUjafi,  next  to  Fan 
the  smallest  of  the  aeveo  Ionian  Islaodi,  with  an  area  of  about 
44  sq.  m.  It  forms  an  eparchy  of  the  nonx)s  of  Cephalonia  lo 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  its  population,  which  was  9873  in 
1870,  it  DOW  about  i3|000i  The  islaiMl  consists  of  two  mountain 
connected  ft  tuuraw  Isthmus  of  hills,  and  separated 
byawideinleCoftbeicaknownaatlieGulfof  Molo.  Thenorthem 
■ad  greater  mass  culmbates  in  the  heights  of  Anoi  {9650  ft.), 
and  the  southern  in  Hagios  Stephanas,  or  Mount  MerovigU 
(iioo  ft.)^  Vatby  (BoM-^deep  ").  the  chief  town  and  port 
of  tbe  islaiid,  lies  at  the  nortbem  foot  of  Mount  Steiduioot, 
its  whitewashed  boasea  stretching  for  about  a  mile  round  the 
deep  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Mdo,  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  As 
tbereaieonlyoneor  two  small  stretches  of  arable  land  in  Ithaca, 
the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  commerce  for  their  grain 
Mpfrfy;  and  olive  oil,  wine  and  currants  are  the  principal 
pvodocts  obtained  by-  the  cultivatitxi  of  the  thin  strattmi  of 
toil  that  covers  tbe  calcareous  rocka.  Goats  are  fed  in  con- 
siderable number  on  the  brushwood  pasture  of  tbe  hills;  and 
hares  (ia  ^te  of  Aristotle's  supposed  asiettion  trf  their  absence) 
are  etcq>tknuU]y  abundant.  The  island  b  divided  Into  four 
districts:  Vathy,  Aeto  (or  Eagle's  ClU),  Aooge  (And)  <a 
Uplud,  and  Exoge  (EzoO  or  Oulland. 

Tbe  name  has  remained  attached'  to  the  island  from  the 
eariicst  bi^rical  times  with  but  Uttle  intemq>tion  of  the  tradi- 
tion; thou^  in  Bfoiqitoii^  travels  (isth  century)  and  in  the 
old  Venetian  maps  we  find  It  called  Fole  w  Val  de  Compar,  and 
at  a  later  date  it  not  unfrequentty  ajqwais  at  little  Cq;>ha^»ia. 
This  last  name  ittdicates  the  general  chancttr  of  Itlwcsn  history 
(if  histoiy  it  can  be  oiled)  in  modem  and  Indeed  in  ancient  times; 
for  tbe  UxOK  of  the  island  is  almost  tdixly  due  to  iu  position 
in  tbe  Homeric  story  of  Odysseus.  Ithaca,  according  to  tbe 
Homoic  epos,  was  the  royal  seat  and  residoice  of  King  Odysseus. 
"Hie  blaad  is  incidentally  described  with  no  small  variety  of 
detail,  picturesque  and  topographical;  the  Kuneric  localities 
lor  iriiidi  counterparts  have  been  sought  are  Mount  Ncritos, 
ICooBt  Neioa,  the  harbour  of  Phorcys,  tbe  town  and  palace  of 
Odysscns,  tbe  fountain  <A  Arethusa,  the  cave  of  the  Naiads,  the 
stalls  of  the  swineherd  Eumaeus,  the  orchard  of  Laertes,  the 
Eecaz  at  Raven  Giff  and  the  bland  Asteris,  where  the  suitors 
Iqr  la  amb"^  for  Tdemachus.  Among  the  "  Identificatiotiists  " 
IIkr  are  two  scbotds,  One  [facing  the  town  at  Polls  on  the  west 
coast  fai  tbe  oorthera  half  of  the  island  (Leake,  Gladstone,  &c.), 
asd  tbe  other  at  Aeto  on  the  isthmus.  The  latter  site,  which 
was  advocated  by  Sir  William  Gdl  (.TfPopapky  tmd  Anliquitia 
^  JOatm,  LMidon,  1807),  was  tnppoited  by  Dr  H.  Schliemann, 
who  esrried  on  excavations  in  1873  and  1878  (seeH.  Schliemann, 
/Asfw,  U  PaapMntu,  Troie,  Paris,  1869,  siso  published  in 
Gemun;  his  letter  to  Tke  Tima,  26th  of  September,  1878; 
aad  tbe  •utbcv's  life  prefixed  to  London,  1880).  But 
fas  icsults  were  mainly  negative.  Tbe  fact  b  that  no  amount 
ol  UBSemiilr  can  recoacOe  the  descriptioiu  given  in  the  Odyttty 
with  the  actual  topography  of  thb  Island.  Above  all,  the  passage 
in  which  the  portion  of  Ithaca  b  described  offers  great  difficulties. 
"  Now  Ithaca  lies  low,  farthest  the  tea  line  towards  tbe 
itirfcnm.  bat  thoee  oUieit  fue  ue  dawning  and  the  sun  " 
^otdMr  and  Lan^-  Sudi  a  putife  fito  vay-  BX  as  iiUnd 


lying,  aa  Ithaca  does,  Just  to  the  east  of  Cejdudonia.  According 
Proftssor  W.  Dfirpfcid  has  suggested  that  the  Homeric  Ithaca 
b  not  the  bland  which  was  called  Ithaca  by  tbe  later  Greeks, 
but  most  be  identified  with  Leucas  (Santa  Maura,  f.v.).  He 
succeeds  in  fitting  tbe  Homeric  topography  to  thu  lattK  island, 
and  suggests  that  the  name  may  have  been  transferred  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mignlion  of  the  inhabitants.  There  b  no  doubt 
that  Leucad  fits  tbe  Homeric  descriptions  mudi  better  than 
Ithaca;  but,  on  the  other  band,  many  scholars  maintain  that 
it  b  a  mbtake  to  treat  the  Iniagbiaiy  deacrip lions  of  a  poet  as 
if  they  were  ptttiont  of  a  guidebook,  or  to  look,  in  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey,  fat  a  doie  famOiatitjr  with  the  geography  of  the 
Ionian  islands. 

Sec,  beiides  tbe  works  abtndy  referred  to,  the  wpaiate  works  on 
Ithaca  by  Schreiber  (Leipsif,  1839);  ROble  von  Lilienitem  (Berlin, 
iB.ts) :  N.  Kanvias  Grivai  ('IffruJs  rfi  vAmu  'Udi^)  (AtbMS, 
1849);  Bowcn  (London,  i8si);and  Gandar,  (Paris,  1S54);  Hercber, 
in  JTmMt  (1866):  Leake'*  Nortkem  Grttct;  Mure's  Tour  in  Cratui 
Burnan't  Ctop.  mm  Griechailand;  Gladstone,  "  Tbe  Dominions  ol 
UlyMCs,"  in  MaentiUan'i  Uafiaitu  (1877)'  A  history  o(  tbe  discus- 
sions will  be  found  in  BuchboU,  Di*  Homeriicken  Bjcalien  (Letpsig. 
1871);  PsrtKh,  K*t*alknia  und  Ilkitka  (1890);  W.  DOrirfeld  in 
MttMtu  Pemt,  pp.  79-93  (1903};  P.  Coeiiler,  Lcultai-Ilhaka 
(Stuttgart,  1904).  (E.  Ga.) 

ITHACA,  a  dty  and  the  oounty-ieat  of  Tompkins  county. 
New  York,  U.SA.,  at  tbe  southern  end  of  Cayuga  Lake,  60  m. 
S.W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  (1890)  11,079,  13,136,  of  whom 

1310  were  foreign-bom,  (1910  .census)  14,801.  It  b  served 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railways  and  by  interurban  electric  line;  aitd  steam- 
boats ply  on  the  lake.  Most  of  the  dty  b  in  the  level  vsUq', 
from  which  it  spreads  up  the  heights  on  tbe  south,  east  and 
west.  Tbe  finest  residential  dbtrict  h  East  Hill,  [Mrticularly 
Cornell  and  Cayuga  HelghU  (across  Fall  Creek  from  the'Cbraell 
campus).  Renwick  Beach,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  b  a  pleasure 
resort.  The  ndghbounng  region  is  one  of  much  beauty,  and  b 
frequented  hy  summer  tourists.  Near  the  dty  ore  many  wat^ 
faib,  the  most  noUble  being  Tau^anoock  Falb  (9  m.  N.),  with 
a  fall  of  lis  ft.  Through  the  dty  from  the  cast  mn  Fall,  Cs*- 
cadiUa  and  Six  Mile  Creeks,  the  first  two  of  which  have  cut 
deep  gorges  and  have  a  number  of  cascades  and  waterfalb, 
the  la^t,  Ithaca  Fall  in  Fall  Creek,  being  110  ft.  high.  Six 
Mile  Creek  crosses  the  south  side  oi  the  dty  and  empties  into 
Cayuga  Inlet,  which  crosses  tbe  western  and  lower  dbtricts, 
often  inundated  in  the  spring.  The  Inlet  receives  the  waters  of 
a  number  of  small  streams  descending  fiom  the  south-western 
hills.  Among  the  attractions  in  thb  direction  are  Buttermilk 
Falb  and  ravine,  on  the  outaUrtt  of  the  dty.  Lick  Brook  Falb 
and  glen  and  Enfidd  FaUt  and  glen,  the  last  7  m.  dbtant. 
Fall  Creek  furnishes  good  water-power.  The  dty  has  various 
manufactures,  indud^  fite-armt,  calendar  docks,  traction 
ienglncs,  dectrical  api^iances,  patent  chains,  incubators,  auto- 
phones,  artesian  well  drills,  salt,  cement,  window  glass  and  wall- 
paper. The  value  of  the  factory  product  increased  from 
|i, 500,604  in  1900  to  S3,o8o,ooi  in  1905,  or  38-6%.  Ithaca 
b  also  a  farming  centre  and  cool  ma^et,  and  much  fruit  b  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  The  dty  b  best  known  as  the  seat  of  Cornell 
University  (q.v.).  It  has  also  the  Esra  Coriidl  Free  Library 
of  about  18,000  volumes,  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music, 
the  Cascadilla  School  and  the  Ithaca  High  School.  Ithsca 
was  settled  about  1789,  the  name  bdng  given  to  it  by  Simeon 
De  Witt  in  t8o6.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  iSii,  and 
was  chartered  BS  a  dty  in  t888.  At  Buttermilk  Falb  stood 
the  piindpal  viOage  of  the  Tutdo  Indians,  Coreorgond, 
settled  in  1753  and  destroyed  in  1779  by  a  detachment  of 
Sullivan's  force. 

mNEEARIUH  (iJe.  road-book,  from  Lat.  Her,  road),  a  term 
^>plied  to  the  extant  detcriptiont  of  tbe  ancient  S<Nnpa  loads 
and  routes  tS  traffic,  with  the  stations  and  dbtances.  It  b 
usual  to  distinguish  two  classes  of  these,  llineraria  adtulata  or 
scripla  and  Ilineraria  piOa — the  former  luiving  the  character 
of  a  hoA,  and  tbe  latter  being  a  kind  of  travelling  m^>.  Of 
the  Itlneiaria  Scripta  the  most  tnqxirUnt  are:  (i)  It  Anlam^ 
(lea  Ainonn  ImautAUDH),  which  crasbtt  of  two  paitt,  th^ 
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one  detUns  with  io«t»  fn  Enrape,  AiU  Wkd  Africa,  and  the  other 
with  faniUir  wa-routc*— the  dfttucee  inually  behig  meuurad 
tzam  Rone;  (a)  IL  HitmUymlawMm  or  BiirditoUiue,  which 
belong!  to  the  4th  centuiy,  uid  cootains  the  route  of  4  [ulBrimase 
from  Bordcatuc  to  Jerusalem  and  from  Heraclea  by  Rome  to 
Milan  (ed.  C.  Part  hey  and  H.  Finder,  1S48,  with  the  JUmnrbm 
AnlmimHi  (3)  It,  Atexomdri,  containing  a  ikcuh  o(  the  march- 
route  of  Alennder  the  Great,  mainly  derived  fiMn  Aitiaa  and 
prepared  for  Constantiiu's  expedition  in  340-345  against 
the  Penfau  (ed.  D.  Volkmann,  1871).  A  coUccted  edition  of 
the  andent  Iiioenula,  with  ten  maps,  waa  issued  by  Fortia 
d'Urban,  JEwxeif  da  Uiniraim  amcitns  (1845)-  Of  the  Itineraria 
Picta  only  one  great  example  has  been  preserved.  This  b  the 
famous  Tobtda  ^mluiferMM,  whidi,  without  attending  to  the 
shape  or  relative  positiM  ot  the  countries,  represents  by  str^ght 
lines  and  dots  of  various  aiiet  the  nadt  uid  towns  id  the  whole 
Roman  worid  (hciimik  puWtshwl  hf  K.  HiUer,  1S8S;  see  also 
Map). 

ITIQS  PORTUS.  the  name  gjven  by  Caesar  to  the  chief  harbour 
which  he  used  when  embarking  for  his  second  expedition  to 
Britain  in  54  B.C.  (De  bdia  Galiico,  v.  3).  It  was  certainly 
near  the  uidands  round  Cape  Grisnex  IPrcmtMtoriim  IHum), 
but  ttie  exact  site  has  been  violently  disputed  ever  unce  the 
renaissance  of  learning.  Many  critics  have  assumed  that  Caesar 
used  the  same  port  for  his  first  ezpeditioa,  but  the  name  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  that  connexion  {B.  C.  iv.  31-S3).  This  fact, 
coupled  with  other  considerations,  makes  It  prolnble  that  the 
two  expeditions  started  from  different  jdsces.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  the  first  embarked  at  Boulogne.  The  same  view 
was  widely  held  about  the  second,  but  T.  Rice  Holmes  in  an 
article  in  the  Classical  Raiew  (May  1909)  gave  strong  reasons 
for  preferring  Wissant,  4  m.  cast  of  Giisnex.  The  chief  reason  is 
that  Caesar,  having  found  he  could  not  set  sail  from  the  small 
harbour  of  Boulogne  with  even  So  ships  dmultaneously,  dedded 
that  he  must  take  another  point  for  the  sailing  of  the  "  more 
than  Soo  "  ships  of  the  second  expedition.  Holmes  argues 
that,  allowing  for  change  in  the  for^hore  since  Caesar's  time, 
800  specially  built  ships  could  have  been  hauled  above  the 
highest  spring-tide  level,  and  afterwards  launched  simultaneously 
at  Wissant,  which  would  therefore  have  been  "  commodi&simua  " 
(v.  a)  or  opposed  to  "brevissiraus  tiaiectus  "  (iv.  ai). 

See  T.  R.  Holmes  in  Ctattifal  SfUw  (May  I90»),  in  which  be 
partially  nvises  the  concluiion*  at  wbkh  be  arrivea  in  bit  AntUnt 
BrilaiM  (1^07),  pp.  ua-S94:  that  the  first  expedition  started  from 
Boulogne  u  acceptedTc.f.  by  H.  Stuart  Jones,  in  Eni^iik  HistorUat 
Rfitv  (1909),  xxiv.  115;  other  authoritiei  in  Holmes's  article. 

rro,  HIROBUXI,  PuNCE  (1841-1909),  Japanese  statesman, 
was  bom  in  1841,  being  the  son  of  Ito  JQzS.  and  (like  his  father) 
began  life  as  a  retainer  of  the  lord  of  Cho^u,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  Japan.  Cboshu,  In  common  with  many  of  his 
fellow  Daimyos,  was  bitterly  ^>posed  to  the  rule  of  the  shAgun 
or  tycoon,  and  when  this  rule  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  in  1854,  the  smouldering 
discontent  broke  out  Into  opea  bonility  against  both  parties 
to  the  compact.  In  these  views  Ito  cordially  agreed  with 
his  chieftain,  and  was  sent  on  a  secret  missloa  to  Yedo  to  report 
to  his  lord  on  the  doings  of  the  government.  Thb  visit  bad  the 
effect  of  cauung  Ito  to  turn  hb  attention  seriously  to  the  study 
of  the  BritUi  and  of  other  military  systems.  As  a  result  he 
persuaded  Choshu  to  remodel  hb  army,  snd  to  exchange  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  hb  men  for  guns  and  rifles.  But  Ito  felt 
that  hb  knowledge  of  foreigners,  if  It  was  to  be  thorough,  should 
be  sought  for  in  Europe,  and  with  the  connivance  of  Choshu  he, 
in  company  with  loouyc  and  three  other  young  men  of  the  same 
rank  as  himself,  determined  to  risk  their  lives  by  committing 
the  then  capital  offence  of  visiting  a  foreign  country.  With  great 
secrecy  they  made  their  way  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  concluded 
an  anangement  with  the  agent  of  MessraJardine.Matheaon&Co. 
lot  passages  on  board  a  vessel  which  waa  about  to  sail  for 
&iai«hai  (1863).  At  that  port  the  adventurers  separated,  three 
of  their  number  taking  ship  as  passengers  to  London,  sriiUe  Ito 
and  Inouyc  preferred  to  work  I  heir  passages  before  the  mast 


In  the  "  Pegasus,"  bound  for  the  aamc  destination.  Fora  year  these 
two  Irieadi  nanalned  in  London  stwfying  Englbh  methods 
but  then  events  occurred  In  Japan  which  recalled  them  to  theii 
country.  The  treaties  lately  conduded  by  the  shAgun  with  the 
foreign  powers  conceded  the  right  to  navigate  the  stisit  of 
Shhnonosekl,  leading  to  the  Inland  Sea.  On  thesorthem  shores 
oi  this  strait  stretched  the  feudal  sute  ruled  over  by  Prince 
Cboshu,  who  refused  to  recognize  the  clause  opening  the  strait, 
and  erected  batteries  on  the  shore,  from  which  he  qjcned  fire 
on  all  ships  which  attempted  to  force  the  passage.  T^  sbfigun 
having  declared  himsdf  unable  in  the  dicumstances  to  give  effect 
to  the  provision,  the  treaty  powers  determined  to  take  the 
matter  bto  their  own  hands.  Ito,  who  was  better  aware  than 
hb  chief  of  the  dbproportion  between  the  fighting  powers  of 
Europe  and  Japan,  memorialized  the  cabinets,  begging  that 
hostilities  should  be  suspended  until  he  should  have  had  time  to 
use  hb  influence  with  Choshu  in  the  interests  of  peace.  With 
thb  object  Ito  hurried  back  to  Japan.  But  hb  efforts  were 
futile.  Choshu  refused  to  give  way,  and  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  hb  obstinacy  in  the  destruction  of  hb  batteries  and 
la  the  inflictioD  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  part  played  by  Ito  in  these 
negotbtions  aroused  the  animosity  of  tEie  man  reactionary  of 
hb  fellow-clansmen,  who  made  repeated  attempts  to  assasrinate 
him.  On  one  notable  occavon  he  was  pursued  by  hb  enemies 
into  a  tea>bouse,  where  he  was  concealed  by  a  young  tady  beneath 
the  floor  of  her  room.  Thus  began  a  romantic  acquaintance, 
which  ended  in  the  lady  becoming  the  wife  of  the  fugitive. 
Subsequently  (1S68)  Ito  was  made  governor  of  Hiogo,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  became  vice-minister  of  hntnrr. 
In  1871  he  accompanied  Iwakura  on  an  important  nbsion  to 
Europe,  which,  though  diplomatically  a  faihne,  resulted  in  the 
enlbtment  of  the  services  ot  Eunqiean  authoritieaonadUtaijr, 
naval  and  educational  systems. 

After  hb  retiim  to  Japan  Ito  served  in  several  cabinets  as 
head  of  the  bureau  of  engineering  and  mines,  and  in  1886  be 
accepted  office  as  prime  minbter,  a  post  which,  when  be  resigned 
in  1901,  he  had  held  four  times.  In  i88a  be  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Europe  to  study  the  various  forms  of  constitutiotial 
government;  on  thb  occasion  he  attcitded  the  coronaticm  of  the 
tsar  Alexander  III.  On  hb  return  to  Japan  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  arduous  duty  of  drafting  a  constitution.  In  1890  he 
reaped  the  fruits  of  hb  labours,  and  nine  years  later  he  was 
destined  to  witness  the  abrogation  of  the  old  treaties,  and  the 
substitution  in  their  place  of  conventions  which  place  Japan  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  European  sutcs.  In  all  the  great 
reforms  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  Ito  played  a  leading  part. 
It  was  mainly  due  to  hb  active  interest  in  military  and  naval 
affairs  that  he  was  able  to  meet  Li  Hung-chang  at  the  end  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  War  (1895)  as  the  representative  of 
the  conquering  state,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  rtngkt  Japsnric 
Alliance  in  190a  testified  to  hb  triumphant  success  in  raising 
Japan  to  the  first  rank  among  civilised  powers.  As  a  reward  for 
hb  conspicuous  services  in  connexion  with  the  Qilncse  War  Ito 
was  made  a  marqub,  and  in  1897  be  accompanied  Prince  Arba- 
gawa  as  a  Joint  represenUtive  of  the  Mikado  at  the  X)iamoiid 
Jubilee  <rf  Qaxxa  Victoria.  At  the  close  of  1901  he  ag^,  though 
In  an  unoflidal  capacity,  visited  Eun^  and  the  United  Sutcs ; 
and  In  En^nd  he  was  created  a  G.C.B.  After  the  Rusao- 
Japanese  War  (1905)  be  was  appointed  resident  general  in  Korea, 
and  In  that  capacity  he  was  rc^wnuble  for  the  stqis  taken  to 
Increase  Japanese  influence  In  that  country,  la  September 
1907  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  prince.  He  retired  from 
hb  post  In  Korea  in  July  1909,  and  became  ptesidait  of  the 
privy  council  in  J^mil  Bnt  on  the  stfu  of  October, 
when  on  •  vidt  to  HnUn,  be  wu  abot  dead  bgr  ft  Kmcna 
assassin. 

He  it  to  be  dittlnsulthed  from  Adrobal  Count  Yufco  Ito  (k  1843), 
the  dittinguished  naval  commander. 

nU,  a  town  ot  Carapants,  Italy,  b  the  pcwrfnce  of  fawrfn. 
6  m.  by  road  N.W.  ot  F<mnia.  P^  (1901)  5797.  The  teim  is 
ptauresquely  situated  690  ft.  above  sea-leiral,  in  the  monntaitiK 
which  the  Via  Apfrfa  travenes  between  Fondi  and  Rnmia. 
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lattntiDC  Ksuim  ci  tbe  nitMtnictlon  mil  tapponSag  the 
■ndnt  md  m  preaerved  in  Itii  Itadf ;  mmI  thov  an  many 
RmtiDS  of  andent  buudmss  oexr  IL  The  brigand  Fim  DUvolo, 
the  hcni  of  Auber's  open,  wta  a  uthe  of  ltd,  and  the  ^ace 

ws  oDce  noted  for  brigandife.   

:  BUBim  (or  Ytdude),  ATODinil  M  (1783-1834), 
of  HcDCO  bom  May  iSaa  to  Mardi  1813,  was  bom  on 
tbe  »7th  of  September  1783,  at  Valladolid,  now  Horelia,  in 
lleaco,  where  hii  father,  an  Old  ^laniard  from  Pampeluna, 
had  tettled  with  liti  cnde  wif&  After  enjoying  ■  better  educa- 
tioB  than  was  then  ami  In  Uodoo,  Itnbide  enUred  the  militaiy 
•enke,  and  in  i8to  held  the  poet  id  lieutenant  ia  the  provincial 
RgiiDent  of  his  native  dty.  In  that  year  the  iasurrection  under 
Hidalgo  broke  oat,  and  Iturbide,  more  from  policy,  it  would  seem, 
tluto  fiom  principle,  lerved  in  the  loyal  army,  Poneued  of 
^itendid  oonnge  and  Inilliant  militaiy  talents,  wbidi  fitted  him 
cspedaHy  for  guerilla  warfare,  the  young  Creole  did  rignal  service, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  militaiy  rank.  Id  December  1813  Colonel 
Itnibide,  along  with  General  Llano,  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  Rvdt  by  defeating  Hocek»,  the  successor  of  Hida^,  in  the 
battle  of  VaUadolid;  and  the  fonoer  followed  it  up  by  another 
dediive  victory  at  Pnmaran  in  Januaiy  1814.  Next  year  Don 
Augustin  was  apptunted  to  the  command  of  tbe  army  of  the  north 
and  to  the  goveraoiship  of  the  provinces  of  VaUadolid  and 
CnaaajnatOi  bat  in  1816  grave  charges  of  extwtion  and  violence 
were  bron^t  against  him,  winch  led  to  his  rocalL  Although 
the  genenl  was  acquitted,  or  at  least  ahhou^  the  inquiry  was 
inpped,  be  did  not  icsubm  his  commands,  but  retiredinto  private 
Sfe  for  four  years,  which,  we  are  told,  he  spent  in  a  ripd  course 
of  penance  for  hh  former  excesses.  In  1820  Apodaca,  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  received  instnictioia  from  the  Spanish  oortes  to 
pndaim  the  constitution  promulgated  in  Spain  in  1813,  but 
although  obliged  at  fiist  to  submit  to  an  order  by  which  hb 
power  was  much  curtailed,  he  secretly  cherished  the  design  of 
rrriving  the  absolute  power  for  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Mexico. 
Under  pretext  of  putting  down  the  lingering  remains  of  revolt, 
be  levied  tioops,  and,  pUdng  Iturbide  at  their  head,  instructed 
Ma  to  proclaim  tbe  abooUite  power  of  the  king.  Four  years  of 
Tcflcction,  however,  had  modified  the  general's  views,  and  now, 
led  both  by  personal  ambition  and  by  patriotic  tegaid  for  his 
caontiy,  Iturbide  resolved  to  espotise  the  cause  of  national 
iBdependeoce.  His  subsequent  proceedings — bow  he  issued  the 
Plm  if  Ipiala,  on  tbe  34th  of  Fdiruary  iSai,  howby  the  refusal 
of  tbe  Spanish  cortes  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  which  he 
hid  s^ned  with  O'Donoju,  he  was  transformed  from  a  mere 
dumpton  of  monarchy  into  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  bow, 
bailed  by  tbe  aoldien  as  Emperor  Augustin  I.  on  the  i8th  of 
May  i8as.  be  was  compelled  within  ten  months,  by  his  aiiogant 
neglect  of  oonstitutiensl  restraints,  to  tender  his  abdication  to 
a  coogrcsa  which  be  bad  forcibly  dissolved — will  be  found 
detailed  under  Mexico.  Although  thecongress  refused  to  accept 
bis  abdicatimi  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  Us  election,  it  permitted  tbe  ex-emperor  to  retire 
to  Lc^hon  in  Italy,  while  in  consideration  of  bis  services  in  1820 
a  yeaity  pension  of  £5000  was  conferred  upon  bf ro.  But  Iturtiide 
naolvcd  to  make  one  more  Ud  for  power;  and  in  1824,  pasnng 
tnm  Lcgiiom  to  London,  be  published  a  Slatmeut,  and  on  the 
tithof  UayMtnaforMexioo.  the  congress  Inmediatdy  issued 
an  act  of  ontlawty  against  him,  forUdding  him  to  set  foot  on 
Mescan  toQ  on  pain  of  death.  Ignorant  of  this,  the  ex-emperor 
luded indisguiseat SotolaMarinaon the t4thof July.  Hewas 
atnost  immediately  recognixed  and  arrested,  and  on  the  19th  of 
Jniy  1814  was  shot  at  Paella,  1^  order  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipaa, 
wttlioat  being  permitted  an  kppad  to  the  general  congress. 
Don  Angoftia  de  Iturbide  b  docribed  by  his  contenpoiarics 
as  being  <rf  handsome  figure  and  ingratiating  manner.  His 
Imlliant  ooorage  and  wonderful  success  made  him  the  idtd  of 
hb  soUiaB,  thon^  towards  Us  prisoners  be  displayed  the  most 
nld-felooded  cndty,  boasting  In  one  <tf  Us  despatches  of  having 
hcnemed  Good  Ftiday  by  shooting  three  hundred  excommuni- 
caled  wretches.  Thongh  described  as  amiable  In  his  private 
Be,  hm  seems  fat  Us  pnbUc  career  to  have  been  amUtious  and 


unscmpuloos,  and  by  his  hangjhty  Spanbh  temper,  impatient 
ol  all  resistance  or  control,  to  have  forfeited  the  importunity 
of  founding  a  secure  imperial  dynasty.  Hb  grandson  Augustin 
was  chosen  by  the  ill-fated  emperor  Maximilian  as  hb  successor. 

See  Slatiment  «f  toma  ef  Ikt  prineipal  tmUs  in  the  public- lift  of 
Aupufin  df  /terMf,  written  by  himself  (Eng.  truu.,  1834). 

ITZA,  an  Amerlcan-IiHlbn  people  of  Mayan  stock,  inhabiting 
theoountry  around  Lake Pctenin  northern  Guatemala.  Chichen- 
Itza,  among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  ruined  dties  of  Yucatan, 
was  the  capital  of  tbe  Itzas.  Thence,  according  to  th^  traditions 
tbey  removed,  on  tbe  breaking  up  (rf  tbe  Mayan  kingdom  in  1430, 
to  an  island  ia  the  lake  whne  another  dty  was  buDt.  Cortes 
met  them  in  1535,  but  they  preserved  thdr  independence  till 
1^7)  when  tbe  Spaniards  destroyed  the  dty  and  temples,  and  a 
library  Ot  sacred  books,  written  in  hieroglyphics  on  bark  fibre. 
The  Itzss  wfen  one  of  the  eighteen  semi4ndcpendent  Maya 
sutes,  irtwse  incessant  Internedbe  wan  at  length  brought 
about  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Xibalba  and  the 
dcstructioa  of  Mayan  dvilixation. 

nZEHOB;  a  town  of  Germany,  ia  the  Prussian  province  of. 
Scblnwig-Hobtdn,  on  the  St6r,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the 
£Ibe,33m.north-westofHamburgandis  m. northof  GlOdtstadt, 
Pop.  (1900)  15,649.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence,  dating  from 
the  1 3th  century,  and  the  building  in  which  the  Hobtein  estates 
formerly  met,  are  itoteworthy.  "nie  town  has  a  convent  founded 
In  1 356,  a  high  school,  a  hoqiHal  and  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Itzehoe  ia  a  busy  conmerdal  place.  Its  sugar  refineries 
are  among  the  largest  in  Germany.  Ironfounding,  sUpbuilding 
and  wool-spinning  are  also  carried  on,  and  the  manufactures 
indude  machinery,  tobacco,  fishing-nets,  chicory,  soap,  cement 
and  beer.  Fishing  employs  some  of  tbe  inhabitants,  and  tbe 
markets  for  cattle  and  horses  are  important.  A  considerable 
trade  b  carried  on  in  agricultural  products  and  wood,  chiefly 
with  Hamburg  aiul  Altona. 

Itsehoe  b  the  oldest  town  in  Hobtdn.  Its  nudeus  was  a 
castle,  built  in  809  by  Egbert,  one  ot  Charlemagne's  counts, 
against  tbe  Danes.  The  community  which  sprang  up  around 
it  was  diversely  called  Esseveldobuig,  Esebfletb  and  Eaeho. 
In  I30I  tbe  town  was  destroyed,  but  It  was  restored  in  1314.  To 
the  new  town  the  LUbeck  tights  were  granted  by  Adolphus  IV.. 
tni3jfi,  and  to  the  old  town  in  1303.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  Itxehoe  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Swedes,  in  1644 
and  i657,bnt  was  rebuilt  on  each  occasion.  It  passed  to  Prussia 
in  i867,¥rith  tile  duchy  of  Schleswig-Hobtdn. 

IVKAt  the  county-seat  of  Ibhomingo  county,  Misassippi, 
U.SA.,  about  as  m.  S.E.  of  Corinth  in  tbe  N.E.  comer  of  tbe 
state  and  8  m.  S.  of  the  Tennessee  river.  Pop.  (1900)  S83; 
(1910)  I23I.  It  b  served  by  the  Southern  railway,  and  has 
a  coD^derable  trade  in  cotton  and  farm  products.  Its  mineral 
springs  make  it  a  health  resort.  In  tbe  American  Civil  War, 
a  Confederate  force  under  General  Steriing  Price  occupied  tbe 
town  on  tbe  14th  of  September  1863,  driving  out  a  small  Union 
garrison;  and  on  the  19th  of  September  a  partial  engagement 
took  place  between  Price  and  a  Federal  column  commanded  by 
General  Rosecrans,  In  which  tbe  Confederate  losses  were  700 
and  the  Union  790.  Price,  whose  line  of  retreat  was  threatened 
by  superior  forces  under  General  Grant,  withdrew  from  luka 
on  tbe  morning  ot  the  seth  ot  September. 

IULU8.  In  Roman  legend:  (a)  tbe  eldest  son  of  Ascanius 
and  grandson  of  Aeneas,  founder  of  the  Julian  gens  (gnu  lulia), 
deprived  of  hb  kingdom  of  Latium  by  hb  younger  brother 
Silvlus  (Dion.  Halic  L  70);  (6)  another  name  for,  or  q>itbet 
of,  Ascanius. 

IVAH  Oohm),  'the  name  of  A  grand  dukca  of  Muscovy  sod 

tsais  of  Rusrio. 

Ivan  I.,  called  Kalila^ta  Money-Bag  (d.  1341).  grand  duke 
of  Vladimir,  was  the  fiist  scbintd.m"  gatherer  "of  thescatteted 
Rus^  lands,  thereby  lajdng  the  foundations  of  tbe  future 
autocracy  as  a  national  institution.  Thb  he  contrived  to  do  by 
adopting  a  policy  of  complete  subserviency  to  the  khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  who,  in  return  for  a  Gberal  and  punaual  tribute, 
permitted  Um  to  aggrandize  himself  at  p>e  apejueol  the  lesser 
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grand  dukes.  Moscow  and  Tver  were  tliefint  to  fafl.  Tlw  latter 
Ivan  received  from  the  hand  of  the  khan,  after  devastating  it 
with  a  host  of  50,000  Tatars  (1337).  When  Alexander  of  Tver 
fled  to  the  powetf  ut  dty  of  Pilunr,  Ivu,  not  strong  caough  to 
attack  Pskov,  procured  the  haniriiment  of  Alexander  by  the  aid 
of  the  metropolitan,  Theognost,  who  threatened  Pskov  with  an 
interdict.  In  1330  Ivan  extended  his  influence  over  Rostov 
by  the  drastic  methods  of  blackmail  and  hangng.  But  Great 
N<wiOTod  was  too  stiong  for  Un,  ud  twice  be  thmteaed  that 
republic  in  vain.  In  1340  Ivaoasnsted  tbc  khan  to  ravage  the 
domains  of  Prince  Ivan  nS  Smolensk,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  to  the  Horde.  Ivan's  own  domains,  at  any 
ntc  during  bis  reign,  remained  free  from  Tatar  incursions,  and 
prospered  correspondingly,  thus  attracting  immipwitt  and 
their  wealth  from  the  o^er  surrounding  (wiw^nlities.  Ivaa 
was  a  most  careful,  not  to  say  niggardly  economist,  keeping  an 
exact  account  of  every  village  or  piece  of  plate  that  his  money- 
bags acquired,  whence  his  nickname.  The  noet  important 
event  (rf  his  rdgn  was  the  tranafteence  of  the  netnvolitaa  see 
from  Vladimir  to  Moscow,  which  gave  Muscovy  the  pre-emlBence 
over  aU  the  othu  Russian  sUtes,  and  made  the  metropolitan 
the  ecde^astical  police-superintendent  of  the  grand  duke. 
The  Metr^ralitan  Peter  built  the  first  stone  cathedial  of  Moscow, 
and  hit  successor,  Theognott,  ftdlowedmlt  with  three  mm  stone 
churches.  Simultaneously  Ivan  substituted  stone  waDs  for  the 
ancient  wooden  ones  of  the  Kreml',  or  dtadel,  which  made 
Moscow  a  still  safer  place  of  refuge. 

!  SeeS.H.Solov'ev.Hj«Mry(^JIiuiM(RiM.),voLUi:(StPeterd)uix, 
1895):  I^ileshaev.  Tito  PrwK^oliry  <tf  Motam  i»  Ika Jint  ha^ tf  Ot 
l^atCaawry  (Rus.)  (St  Ftrterabutg,  iSyS]. 

IvAK  n.  (t336-i3sg),  grand  duke  of  Vladimir,  a  younger  son 
of  Ivan  KaJito,  was  bom  in  1336.  In  1333  l>c  succeeded  his 
elder  brother  Simeon  as  grand  duke,  deqiite  the  competition 
of  Prince  Constanline  of  Suzdal,  the  Khan  Hsnibek  preferring 
to  bestow  the  yarluik,  or  letter  <rf  investiture,  upon  Ivan  rather 
than  upon  Constantine.  At  first  the  pn'ncipalities  of  Suzdat, 
Ryasan  and  the  repubh'c  of  Novgorod  refused  to  recognize  him 
asgrandduke,andwagedwarwithhimtiIl[3S4.  Tbeautbority 
of  the  gnnd  duchy  Knsibly  diminished  diuing  the  reign  «t 
Ivan  II.  Tbt  surrounding  priDdpoUties  paid  but  Uttk  attention 
to  Moscow,  and  Ivan,  "  a  meek,  gentle  and  merciful  prince," 
was  ruled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  UisyoUky,  or  chiliarch,  Alexis 
Khvost,  and,  after  bis  murder  by  the  jeah>ua  boyars  in  1357,  by 
Bishop  Alexis.  He  died  in  1359.  Ukemoatofhispiedecenors, 
Ivan,  by  his  last  will,  divided  Us  dominions  among  his  children. 
■  See  Dmitry  Itavaiaky,  BiMryef  Ritsna  (Rus.),  voL  it.  (Moscow, 
1876-1894). 

.  IvAHin.  (1440-1505),  gnnd  duke  of  Muscovy,  son  (rf  Vastly 
(Basil)  Vosilievich  the  Blind,  grand  duke  <rf  Moscow,  ud  Maria 
Yaroslavovna,  was  bora  In  1440.  He  was  co-regent  with  his 
father  during  the  latter  years  of  hb  life  and  succeeded  him  in 
1462.  Ivan  tenadously  pursued  the  unifying  policy  of  his 
predecessors-  Nevertheless  cautious  to  timidity,  like  most  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  he  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
any  violent  colliw>n  with  his  neighbours  until  oil  the  circum- 
stances were  exceptionaUy  favourable,  always  preferring  to 
atuin  hb  ends  gradually,  drcuitously  and  subterraneously. 
Muscovy  hod  by  this  time  become  a  o>mpaa  and  powerful  state, 
whilst  her  rivals  had  grown  sensibly  weaker,  a  condition  of  things 
very  favourable  to  the  qteculative  activity  of  a  statesman  of 
Ivan  III.'s  peculiar  character.  His  first  enterprise  was  a  war 
with  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  which,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
dominancy  of  Muscovy,  had  placed  herself  beneath  tbe  protection 
of  Casimir  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  an  alliance  regarded  at  Moscow 
as  an  act  of  apostasy  from  orthodoxy.  Ivan  took  the  field 
agdnst  Novgorod  in  I4T0>  ud  after  his  generals  had  twice 
defeated  the  forces  of  tbe  republic,  at  Shdena  and  on  the  Dvlna, 
during  the  summer  of  1471,  the  Novgorodians  were  forced  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  tbcy  obtained  on  engaging  to  abandon  for 
ever  the  Polish  alliance,  ceding  a  considerable  portion  of  thdr 
jnrthem  colon iei,  and  paying  a  war  indemnity  of  1 5,500  roubles. 
,I>on  henceforth  Ivaa  sotight  conthinal^  a  pretext  for  destnqrlni 


Novgorod  altogether;  but  tbou^  he  frequently  violated  It* 
andent  privileges  in  minor  matters,  the  altitude  of  the  republic 
was  to  wary  that  bb  looked-for  qqwrtunity  did  not  come  till 
i477>  In  that  year  the  ambatwriort  of  Novgorod  played  into 
bis  handy  hy  addressing  him  in  public  audience  as  "  Gosodar  " 
(sovereign)insteadof*' Goapodin  "("  Sir  ")ash«etofoie.  Ivan 
at  once  seized  upon  this  as  a  recognition  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  when  the  Novgtaodians  repiidiated  their  anbosaadois,  he 
mardied  against  them,  I>esertedbyCadmirIV,,andninoiinded 
on  every  ^e  by  the  Mntoovite  armies,  which  Induded  a  Tatar 
contingent,  the  republic  recognized  Ivan  as  autocrat,  and 
surrendered  (January  14,  1476)  all  her  prerogatives  and 
pOMetiions  (the  latter  including  the  whole  of  northern  Russia 
from  Lapland  to  the  Urals)  into  hit  hands.  Subsequent  revolta 
(1479--1488}  were  punished  by  the  removal  en  MtM  <rf  the 
richest  and  most  ancient  families  of  Novgorod  to  Moscow, 
Vyatka  and  other  central  Russian  dties.  After  this,  Novgorod, 
as  an  independent  state,  ceased  to  enst.  Tbe  rival  rqxiUic 
of  Pskov  owed  the  cmtinuavce  ot  its  own  political  exittencc  to 
the  readiness  with  wluch  It  assisted  Ivan  against  fit  ancient 
enemy.  The  other  prindpah'ties  wen  virtually  abiorbed,  by 
conquest,  purchase  or  moiriage  contract — Yaroslavl  in  146J, 
Rostov  in  1474,  Tver  in  1485. 

Ivan's  refusal  to  share  his  conquests  with  his  brothen,  and 
his  subsequent  Interference  with  the  internal  politics  of  their 
inherited  prindpalities,  involved  him  in  several  wars  with  them, 
from  which,  tbough  the  princes  were  assisted  by  Lithuania, 
he  emerged  victorious.  Finally,  Ivan's  new  rule  of  govermnent, 
formally  act  forth  in  his  last  w^  to  the  eflea  that  tbe  domains  of 
aU  his  kinsfolk,  after  thdr  deaths,  should  pass  directly  to  the 
reigning  grand  duke  instead  of  reverting,  as  hitherto,  to  the 
princes'  hdrs,  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  these  semi-independeat 
[wincdeta.  The  further  extension  of  the  Muscovite  domlnioa 
was  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Casimir  IV.  in  1493,  when  Poland 
and  Lithuania  once  more  parted  company.  The  thrmie  of 
Utbuonia  was  now  occupied  by  Caumii's  son  Alexander,  a  weak 
and  lethargic  prince  to  incapable  of  defending  his  posses- 
sions against  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  Mutcovkct  that  he 
aitempted  to  save  them  by  a  matrimonial  compact  and  wedded 
Helena,  Ivan's  daughter.  But  the  dear  determination  of 
Ivan  to  appropriate  as  much  of  Lithuania  as  possible  at  last 
compelled  Alexander  in  1499  to  take  up  arms  against  bis  father- 
in-law.  The  Lithuanians  were  routed  at  Vedrosha  (July  14, 
1500),  and  in  1303  Alexander  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by 
ceding  to  Ivan  Chernigov,  Starodub,  Novgorod-Syevmk  and 
sixteen  other  towns. 

It  was  in  the  rdgn  of  Ivan  m.  that  Muscovy  rejected  the 
Tatar  yoke.  In  14S0  Ivan  rdused  to  pay  tbe  customary  tribute 
to  the  grand  Khan  Ahmed.  When,  however,  tbe  grand  khan 
marched  against  him,  Ivan's  courage  began  to  fail,  and  only 
tbe  stem  exhortations  of  the  high-spirited  bishop  of  Rostov, 
Vassian,  could  induce  Urn  to  take  the  field.  AU  throu^  iba 
autumn  tbe  Russan  and  Tatar  hosts  confronted  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Ugra,  till  tbe  iith  of  November,  when 
Ahmed  retired  into  the  steppe.  In  the  following  year  the  grand 
khan,  while  preparing  a  second  expedition  against  Moscow, 
was  suddenly  attacked,  routed  and  slain  by  Ivok,  the  khan  of 
the  Nogai  Tatars,  whereupon  tbe  Golden  Horde  suddenly  fdl 
to  pieces.  In  1487  Ivan  reduced  tbe  khanate  ot  Kazan  (one  oC 
the  ofldoots  of  the  Horde)  to  tbe  condition  of  a  vassal-state, 

'though  in  his  later  years  It  broke  away  from  his  suzerainty. 
With  the  other  Mahemmedan  powers,  the  khan  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  Ivan's  relations  were  padficand 
even  amicable.  The  Crimean  khan,  MengU  Girai,  helped  btia 
against  Lithuania  and  facilitated  tbe  opening  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  Uoacow  and  Ctmstantin^ile,  where  the 
first  Russian  embassy  appeared  in  1495. 

The  character  of  the  government  of  Muscovy  under  Ivan  HL 
changed  essentially  and  took  on  an  autocratic  form  which  it 
had  never  had  before.  This  wat  due  not  merdy  to  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  hegemony  of  Ifascow  over  the  other  Rnadaia 

<  landi,  hat  even  swre  to  the  simultanMijs  growth  of  new  aad 
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exotic  principle*  fklBng  upon  a  toil  already  prepared  for  them. 
After  the  fall  <rf  CoBsUatiixylc,  oithodoi  unonlits  wen  In- 
dined  to  regard  the  Hotcovite  grand  dulus  u  the  succewws 
by  the  Bysantine  emperors.  This  movement  coincided  with  » 
change  io  the  family  dfcumstances  of  Ivan  III.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  consort,  Maria  of  Tver  (1467),  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pope  Paul  II.  (1469),  who  hoped  thereby  to  bind  Ruasift  to  the 
bo^  see,  Ivan  III.  wedded  the  Catholic  Zoe  PaUeologa  (better 
known  by  her  orthodox  name  of  Sopliia),  daughter  ot  Thomas, 
despot  of  the  Morca,  wlio  claimed  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
as  tlw  nearest  relative  of  the  last  Greek  emperor.  The  i^cos, 
however,  clave  to  her  family  traditiona,  and  awoke  imperial 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  her  consort.  It  was  through  her  iofiuence 
that  the  ceremom'ous  etiquette  of  CoDstantinople  (along  with 
the  imperial  double-headed  ea^  and  all  that  it  implied)  was 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Moscow.  The  grand  duke  henceforth 
held  aloof  from  his  boyais.  The  old  patriarchal  ^tcms  of 
government  vanished.  The  boyars  were  do  longer  consulted 
OD  affairs  of  state.  The  sovereign  became  sacrosanct,  while 
the  boyara  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slaves  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  boyara  naturally 
resented  so  insulting  a  revolution,  and  strug^ed  against  it,  at 
first  with  some  success.  But  the  clever  Greek  lady  prevailed 
in  the  end,  and  it  was  her  son  Vastly,  not  Maria  of  Tver's  son, 
Demetrius,  who  was  ultimately  crowned  co-regent  with  his 
father  (April  14,  ijoa).  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  III.  that 
the  first  Russian  "  Law  Book,"  or  code,  was  compiled  by  the 
scribe  Guiev.  Ivan  did  his  utmost  to  promote  civilisation  in 
his  realm,  and  with  that  object  invited  nuuiy  foreign  mastera 
and  artificers  to  settle  in  Muscovy,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was 
the  Italian  Ridolfo  di  Fioravante,  nicknamed  Aristotle  because 
of  hb  extraordinary  knowledge,  who  built  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Assumption  (Uspenski)  and  of  Saint  Michael  or  the  Moly  Arch- 
ansds  in  the  Kreml. 

5a  P.  Fieriing,  Mariae*  iTtui  Uor  a*  VaHam,  Im  III  tt  5MM( 
PaUalofM  (Paris.  1891) ;E.  I.  KAihpnytky.TkeSlntgAe/IvamJII, 
with  StgismmiU  J.  (Rusj  (Nuhni.  1899):  S.  M.  Solov^ev,  History  oj 
Btasia  (Rus.),  vol.  v.  (>t  pEtEnbur^,  1895). 

Ivan  IV.,  called  "  the  Terrible  "(1530-1584),  tsar  of  Muscovy, 
was  the  son  of  Vauly  [Basil]  in.  Ivanovich,  grand  duke  of 
Muscovy,  by  his  second  wife,  Helena  GUnska.  Bora  on  the 
15th  of  August  1530,  he  was  proclaimed  grand  duke  on  the 
death  of  his  father  (1533),  and  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands  in  1544,  being  then  fourteen  yean  old.  Ivan  IV.  was  in 
every  respect  precocious;  but  from  the  £nt  thera  was  what 
we  sboiM  now  call  a  neurotic  strain  In  his  character.  His  father 
died  irtien  he  was  three,  his  mother  when  he  was  only  seven,  and 
be  grew  up  in  a  bnit^  and  degrading  en\dronment  where  he 
Inmt  to  bold  human  life  and  human  dignity  in  contempt.  Me 
was  naltmtted  by  the  leading  bo^yan  whom  auccei^ve  temdu- 
tioBS  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  benoe  he  concdved  an 
famtinguishable  hatred  of  their  whole  order  and  a  corresponding 
Iffndnffi^  for  the  merchant  class,  their  natural  enemies.  At  a 
very  cariy  age  he  entertained  an  exalted  idea  of  hb  own  divine 
anlbority,  aad  his  studies  were  laigefy  devoted  to  aearching 
n  the  Scriptnns  and  the  Slavonic  chronidea  f6r  sancdons  and 
precedents  for  the  exeiciic  and  development  of  his  right  divine. 
He  first  uceited  his  power  by  literally  throwing  to  the  dogs  the 
last  of  his  boyar  tyrants,  and  shortly  afterwards  atanounced  his 
faitentioo  (rf  assuming  the  title  of  taar,  a  title  which  his  father 
aad  grandfather  bad  coveted  but  never  dared  to  assume  publicly. 
On  the  itkbot  January  1547,  he  was  crowned  the  first  Russian 
tsar  hf  the  metnqralitan  <^  Moscow;  on  the  3rd  of  February 
m  the  same  year  he  selected  as  his  wife  from  among  the  virgins 
gathered  from  all  parU  irf  Russia  for  his  inspectlcM,  Anastasia 
Zakharina-Koshkina,  the  sckm  of  an  andent  and  noUe  bmlly 
better  known  by  Its  later  name  of  Romanov, 
t  Hhheilo,  by  hb  own  showing,  the  private  life  of  the  yotmg 
tsar  had  been  unspeakably  abominable,  but  his  sensitive  con- 
scienoe  (be  was  naturally  reli^ous)  induced  him,  in  1550,  to 
summon  a  Ztmtky  Sober  or  national  assembly,  the  fint  of  its 
kind,  to  which  he  made  a  curious  public  confession  of  the  dni 
«f     yonth,  and  at  the  nine  tine  ptot^aed  that  the  realm  of 


RuHia  (for  whose  diIa]^tion  be  blamed  the  boyar  regents) 
should  henceforth  be  governed  justly  and  mercifully.  In  1551 
the  isar  submitted  to  a  synod  of  prelates  a  hundred  questions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  eusting  evib,  for  which  reason 
the  decrees  of  this  synod  are  generally  called  or  eenturia. 

The  deccnnlum  extending  from  1550  to  1560  was  the  good  period 
of  Ivan  IV. 's  reign,  when  he  ddibcntely  broke  away  from  hb 
discepuuble  past  and  sumniaded  himself  with  good  men  of 
lowly  origin^  It  was  not  only  that  he  haled  and  distrusted  the 
boyan,  but  ne  was  already  statesman  enough  to  discern  that  they 
could  not  be  fitted  into  the  new  order  of  things  which  heaimedat 
introducing.  Ivan  mediuted  the  regeneration  of  Muscovy,  end 
the  only  men  who  could  asabt  him  In  hb  task  were  men  who 
could  look  steadily  forward  to  the  future  because  they  had  no 
past  to  look  back  upon,  men  who  wouM  unflinchingly  ob^  their 
sovereign  because  they  owed  their  whole  political  significance  to 
him  alone.  The  dilef  of  these  men  of  good-will  were  Alexis 
Adashev  and  the  monk  Sylvester,  men  of  so  obscure  an  origin 
that  almost  every  detail  of  their  lives  b  conjectural,  but  both 
of  them,  morally,  the  best  Muscovites  of  thdr  day.  Thdr  in- 
fluence upon  the  young  tsar  was  profoundly  beneBcioI,  and  the 
period  of  their  adminbtratioo  coincides  with  the  most  glorious 
period  of  Ivan's  reign— the  pedod  of  the  conquest  of  Kazan  and 
AatrakhuL 

In  the  COUTH  of  1551  one  of  the  factions'  of  Kazan  offered 
the  whole  khanate  to  the  young  tsar,  and  on  the  aoth  of  August 
155a  he  stood  before  its  walls  with  an  army  of  150,000  men  and 
50  guns.  The  siege  was  long  and  costly;  the  army  suflered 
sevnely;  and-  only  the  tenacity  irf  the  taar  k^it  it  in  camp  lor 
■Is  weus.  Bat  on  the  and  of  October  the  fmtress,  whkb  had 
been  hendcally  defended,  was  taken  by  assault,  lie  conquest 
of  Kazan  was  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  hbtory  of  eastern 
Eun^>e:  It  was  not  only  the  first  territorial  conquest  from  the 
Tatars,  befon  wbon  Mosoovy  had  humbled  herself  for  genera- 
tions; at  Kazan  Asia,  tn  the  name  of  Mahomet,  had  fought 
behind  Its  last  trench  against  Chrutian  Europe  nutrshalled 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  tsar  of  Muscovy.  For  the  first  time  the 
Volga  became  a  Russian  rivn.  Nothing  could  now  retard  the 
natural  advance  of  the  young  Rnsdan  state  towards  the  east  and 
the  south-east.  In  1554  Astrakhan  (ell  almost  without  a  blow. 
By  1560  all  the  Finnic  and  Tatar  tribes  between  the  Oka  and  the 
Kama  had  become  Russian  subjects.  Ivan  was  also  the  first 
tsar  who  dared  to  attack  the  Crimea.  In  1555  he  sent  Ivan 
Sheremetev  against  Perekop,  and  Sheremetev  routed  the  Tatars 
in  a  great  two  days'  battle  at  Sudbidienska.  Some  of  Ivan's 
advben,  including  both  Sylvester  and  Adashev,  now  advised 
him  to  tnake  an  end  of  the  Crimean  khanate,  as  he  had  already 
made  an  end  of  the  khanates  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  But 
Ivan,  wiser  in  hi&genentiont  knew  that  the  thing  was  impossible, 
In  view  of  the  immense  distance  to  be  traversed,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Grand  Turk  from  whom  it  would  have  to  be 
wrested.  It  was  upon  Livonia  that  hb  eyes  were  fixed,  which 
was  comparatively  near  at  hand  and  promised  him  a  seaboard 
and  direct  communication  with  western  Europe.  Ivan  IV.,  like 
Peter  I.  after  him,  clearly  recognized  the  necessity  of  nidng 
Muscovy  to  the  level  of  her  neighbours.  He  proposed  to  do  so 
by  promoting  a  wholesale  immigration  into  hb  tsardom  of 
master-woricmen  and  skilled  artificets.  But  all  hb  neighbours, 
apprebenilve  <A  the  consequencei  vt  a  dvfiilced  Mnlcovy,  com- 
bined to  thwart  hbn.  Chades  V.  even  went  so  far  as  to  dbpene 
133  skilled  Germans  whom  Ivan's  agent  had  collected  and 
brought  to  Labeck  for  shipment  to  a  Baltic  port.  After  this, 
Ivan  was  obliged  to  hdp  himsdf  as  best  he  could.  Hboi^rar- 
tnnfty  seemed  to  have  come  when.  In  the  middle  of  the  l6lh 
century,  the  Order  of  tlie  Swoid  broke  up,  and  the  potsesdon 
of  Livonb  was  fiercdy  contested  between  Sweden,  Poland  and 
Denmark.  Ivan  Intervened  in  1558  and  quickly  captured 
Narva,  Dorpat  and  a  dozen  smaller  fortresses;  then,  In  1560, 
Livonia  placed  herself  beneath  the  protection  of  Pdand,  and 
King  Sifpsmund  II.  warned  Ivan  off  the  premises. 

By  thb  time,  Ivan  bad  entered  upon  the  second  and  evil 
portion  of  hit  idgn.  As  cn^  aa  1553  he  had  ceased  to  trust 
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Sylveatet  lad  Aduhev,  owing  to  their  cztnoidiiiuy  backward- 
nets  in  tappanittg  tbe  daim*  of  hit  hi£ut  ton  to  the  throne 
while  he  hiateif  lay  at  the  pmnt  of  death.  The  arablguoua  and 
ongrateful  conduct  of  the  tsai't  intimate  friendt  and  protCf^ 
on  thit  occuioii  haa  never  been  tatiafactotily  exjdaincd,  and  be 
bad  good  reuon  to  reMot  iL  Neverthdeat,  on  hla  lecovoy, 
much  to  his  CRdit,  be  overiookod  it,  and  ttaejr  oootinucd  to  direct 
aBaiii  for  dz  jreart  longer.  Then  the  diipute  about  tbe  Crimea 
arose,  and  Ivan  became  convinced  that  they  woe  mediocre 
politicians  aa  well  as  untruttwDithy  fdends.  In  i$6o  both  of 
th«n  ditappeaied  fnmt  dw  scene,  Syhretter  Into  a  monaata; 
at  bb  own  request,  iriiile  Adadier  died  tbe  tane  year,  b  hmour- 
aUe  etOe  as  a  general  in  livonia.  Tbe  death  ot  hit  deeply 
beloved  consort  Aoastasia  and  hit  sod  Demetrius,  and  the 
desertion  of  his  one  bosom  friend  Prince  Kurbsky,  about  the 
same  time,  leem  to  have  infuriated  Ivan  agahitt  God  and  man. 
During  the  nezt  ten  years  (1560-1570)  teniUe  and  botribk 
things  hiytpened  In  tho  lealm  of  Mntoovy.  Tbe  tsar  hlmidf 
Uved  in  aa  atmoq>bae  of  appnehension,  {manning  that  every 
man's  hand  was  ag^nst  him.  On  the  3rd  of  December  1564  lie 
quitted  Moscow  with  bit  whole  fanUy.  On  the  ^rd  of  January 
15O5  he  declared  in  an  opn  letter  addressed  to  the  metn^wUtan 
his  intention  to  abdicate,  The  commoo  people,  whom  he  bad 
always  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  boyars,  thereupon  im- 
plored  him  to  come  l»ck  on  liis  own  terms.  He  consented  to  do 
so,  but  cntrendied  bimsdf  within  a  peculiar  Institution,  the 
epnckiiia  or  "  sqmrate  estate^"  Certain  towna  and  dtstiictj  all 
over  Russia  wne  teparated  ban  tbe  test  of  tbe  realm,  and  their 
revenuts  were  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tsar's  new 
court  and  household,  which  was  to  consist  of  1000  carefully 
sdected  boyart  and  knrer  dignitariea,  with  their  families  and 
suites,  in  tbe  midst  id  whom  Ivan  besoeforth  Uvcd  czdntfvely. 
Tbt  opHckina  wat  no  constltuttaial  innovation.  The  dima,  or 
council,  still  attended  to  all  the  details  of  the  adminbt ration; 
the  old  boyaiB  still  retained  their  ancient  oEBces  and  dignities. 
The  only  difleience  was  that  the  tsar  had  cut  himself  oS  from 
then,  and  thqr  were  not  even  to  communicate  with  liim  except 
on  eztrsordinuy  and  exceptional  occadoni.  The  eprkkniki, 
as  being  the  exduslve  favourites  of  the  tsar,  naturally,  in  their 
own  intetests,  hardened  the  tsar's  heart  against  all  outsiders, 
and  trampled  with  impunity  xtpaa  every  one  beyond  the  charmed 
circle.  Their  first  and  most  notable  victim  was  Philip,  tbe 
•amtly  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  who  was  strangled  for  condemn- 
ing the  aprickina  as  an  unchristian  institution,  and  refusing  to 
blest  the  tsar  (1569).  Ivan  bad  stopped  at  Tver,  to  murder  St 
PbU^,  while  on  hb  way  to  destroy  the  second  wealthiest  city 
&i  Ut  tsardom — Great  Novgorod.  A  delator  of  Infamous  char- 
acter, one  Peter,  had  acaaed  the  authorities  of  the  dty  to  the 
tsar  of  conspiracy;  Ivan,  without  even  confronting  th»  Nov- 
gorodians  with  their  accuser,  proceeded  at  the  end  of  1569  to 
punish  them.  After  lavaging  the  land,  bis  own  land,  like  a  wild 
beau,  he  entered  the  dty  on  tbe  8th  of  January  1570,  and  for 
the  next  five  weeks,  systematically  and  dehlwratdy,  day  after 
day,  massacred  batches  of  every  class  of  the  population.  Every 
monastery,  church,  manor-house,  warehouse  and  farm  wilhin  a 
drcuit  of  100  nt.  was  then  wredced,  [flundered  and  kft  roofless, 
•11  gooda  were  pfllsged,  all  cattle  destroyed.  Not  tUl  the  13th 
of  February  were  the  miserable  remnants  of  tbe  population 
permitted  to  rebuild  thdr  houses  and  cultivate  their  fields 
once  more. 

An  Intermittent  and  desultory  war,  with  Sweden  and  Poland 
timnltaneously,  for  the  possession  of  Uvwia  and  Esthonia, 
went  on  from  1560  to  1581.  Ivan's  generab  (be  himself  rarely 
todt  the  fidd)  were  generally  successful  at  first,  and  bore  down 
their  enemies  by  sheer  numbers,  capturing  scores  of  fortresses 
and  towns.  But  in  the  end  the  superior  military  effidenqr  of 
the  Swedes  and  Poles  invariably  prevailed.  Ivan  was  also  un* 
ftnttuiate  In  having  for  his  chief  antagonist  Steidien  B&tbory, 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  tbe  age.  Thus  aU  his  strenuous 
efforts,  all  his  enormous  sacrifices,  came  to  nothing.  Tbe  West 
waa  too  strong  for  him.  By  the  peace  of  Zapdl  (JaiaiMxj  tsih, 
158))  be  sannidered  Livonia  with  Pokrtik  to  Batbaqr,  and  by 


tbe  truce  of  Ilyusa  he  at  the  same  time  abandoned  Ingria  to  tbe 
Swedes.  The  Baltic  seaboard  was  lost  to  Muscovy  for  another 
century  and  a  half.  In  hit  latter  years  Ivan  cultivated  friendly 
relationt  with  England,  in  the  hope  of  securing  some  share  in  the 
benefits  of  dvilization  from  the  friendship  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
out  of  whose  ladies,  Mary  Hastings,  he  wbbed  to  msny,  though 
hb  fifth  wife,  Martha  Nagaya,  was  atlH  alive.  Towardi  the  end 
<4  bb  life  Ivan  was  partiaUy  consoled  (or  bb  foBure  in  the  west 
by  the  unexpected  acquliition  of  the  kingdom  of  Sberia  in  tbe 
east,  which  was  first  tubdned  tqr  the  CoMBck  hetman  Emiak 
ta  Yermak  in  1581. 

Id  November  i58oIvan  fai  a  fit  of  ungovernable  fiiiy  at  sane 
contradlctios  or  repnadi.  etnick  bb  eldest  snrviving  ton  Ivan, 
a  prince  of  rare  promise,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  a  blow 
which  proved  laid.  In  an  agony  of  remorse,  he  would  now  have 
abdicated  "as  being  unworthy  to  rdgn  longer";  but  his 
tnrabUng  bqyars,  fearing  some  dark  ms^  nfuted  to  olKy  any  one 
but  hinnelf.  Three  years  later,  on  tbe  18th  of  Much  15S4, 
while  ;^ying  at  chess,  he  suddenly  feD  backwards  in  hb  chair 
and  was  removed  to  his  bed  in  a  dying  condition.  At  tbe  last 
mnnent  he  eitumed  the  hood  d  the  stricteit  ocder  of  faermitt, 
and  died  as  the  nmk  Jonah. 

Ivan  IV.  wat  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  natvnl  ability.  Bit 
political  foresight  was  extraordinary.  He  antldpated  the 
ideabof  Peter  tbe  Great,  and  only  failed  in  realidng  them  because 
hb  material  resources  wm  inadequate.  But  admiration  of  hb 
talenu  mutt'  not  Ulnd  ui  to  hb  moral  worthleitocss,  nor  )■  ii 
right  to  cast  the  blame  for  bb  excesses  00  tbe  brutal  aiitd  vidooa 
society  in  which  he  lived.  The  same  sodety  which  produced  his 
infamous  favourites  also  produced  St  Philip  of  Moscow,  and  by 
rduting  to  Ibten  to  St  Philip  Ivan  sank  bdow  even  tbe  oot  very 
lofty  moral  standard  of  hb  own  age.  Hecertainly  Idt  Mutonrita 
sodety  worse  than  be  found  it,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for 
the  horrors  of  "  the  Great  Anarchy."  Personally,  Ivan  waa  tall 
and  weU-made,  with  high  shoulders  and  a  broad  chest.  Hb  eyes 
were  small  and  restless,  hb  nose  booked,  he  had  a  beard  uid 
mousUches  of  imposing  length.  Hb  face  had  a  sinbter,  troubled 
expression;  but  an  enigmatical  smile  played  perpetually 
around  hb  lips.  He  was  the  best  educated  and  the  hardest 
worked  man  of  hb  age.  Hb  memory  was  astonisbing,  hb 
energy  indebtigable.  As  far  as  possible  he  saw  to  everything 
petaonally,  and  never  sent  away  a  petitioner  of  tbe  lower  orders. 

See  S.  H.  Soknr'ev,  Hutory  0/  RusttA  (Rus.)  voL  v.  (St  Petcnburf . 
189s);  A.  BrOckner,  Getckickle  Rusilandi  lai  Eum  Emdt  da  tSlem 
Jal^hrndtrU  (Gotha,  1S96);  E.  Tikhomirov,  Tit  firtt  Tiar  cf 
UoKory.  /">"•  IV-  (Ru*-J  (Mokow,  18S8);  L  G.  T.  Tidandcr, 
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IvAM  V.'  (i6£6'r696),  tsar  of  Russia,  was  tbe  son  of  Tsar 
Alexius  Mikhailovich  and  hb  first  consort  Milosbvzkoya. 
Phydcally  and  mentally  defident,  Ivan  was  the  mere  tool  of  the 
party  in  Muscovy  who  would  have  kept  the  children  of  tbe  tsar 
Alexb,  by  hb  second  consort  Natalia  NarubhkiiuL,  from  tbe 
throne.  In  1682  the  party  of  progress,  headed  by  Artamon 
Matvyeev  and  the  tsaritsa  Natalia,  passed  Ivan  over  and  placed 
hb  half-brother,  the  vigorous  and  promising  little  tsarevich 
Pettf ,  on  the  throne.  On  the  ajrd  of  May,  however,  tbe  Naruish- 
kin  faction  was  overthrown  by  the  tirydlii  (musketeera),  secretly 
worked  upon  by  Ivan's  baU-sbtcr  Sophia,  and  Ivan  was  assod- 
atcd  as  tsar  with  Peter.  Three  days  later  he  was  proclaimed 
"  first  tsar,"  in  order  still  further  to  depress  tbe  Naruisbkins,  and 
l4ace  tbe  government  in  the  hands  of  Sophia  exdusivdy.  In 
1O89  the  name  of  Ivan  was  used  as  a  pretext  by  Sophia  in  her 
attempt  to  oust  Peter  from  the  throne  altogether.  Ivan  was 
nude  to  distribute  beakers  of  wine  to  hb  sister's  adherents  with 
hb  own  hands,  but  subsequently,  beneath  the  influence  of  hb 
uncle  ProEoroviky,  he  openly  declared  that  "  even  for  hb  sbier'a 

t  Ivan  v.,  if  we  count  from  the  first  grand  duke  oT  that  name,  as 
mcMt  Rotcian  UsUmana  do;  Ivan  II.,  if,  with  tbe  minority,  w* 
icdno  ftora  Ivan  the  Terrible  a*  the  first  Ruawan  tnr. 
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sake,  lie  woiild  quurd  no  b»gcr  with  hb  dor  brather."  During 
the  rdgn  of  bis  coQogue  Peter.  Ivui  V,  took  no  put  whatevn 
in  affairs,  but  devoted  himseU  "  to  incesssnt  prayer  and  rigorous 
iiSiixtf."  On  tlw  9^  of  Januvy  16S4  be  nuirried  Pn^covin 
SAltuikova,  who  bcH«  bim  five  daughtets,  one  of  whom,  Anne, 
vltimately  ueended  the  Rmriu  thnnc.  la  Us  lut  yean  Ivan 
«aa  «  panfytic   He  died  on  the  agth  of  Jannaty  1696, 

See  R.  Nitbct  Bafai.  TV  FinI  Rtmaman  (Loodoa,  lOM);  M.  P. 
Poj|otfii.  TV  «rj< SmmNn  Yatniiamh^^FtlitamGnal{^) 

Itah  VL  (1740-i76«),  enpenr  of  Ruila,  ma  tbe  aon  of 
Prince  Antony  Ulrich  of  BrnUwid,  and  the  princew  Anna 
Leopoldovna  of  Mecklenburg,  and  great-nephew  <rf  the  empress 
AoDe,  who  adopted  bim  and  declared  him  her  successor  on  tbe 
3th  of  October  1 740,  when  be  wai  only  ei|^t  weeks  old.  On  the 
death  of  Anne  (OcbAer  17th)  be  waa  pradaimed  emperor,  and 
«a  tbe  CoDowing  ^y  Ernest  Jobann  Biien,  doke  of  Courlaiid, 
was  appcHDted  regent.  On  the  fall  of  Biren  (November  Sth), 
tbe  regency  passed  to  the  baby  tsar's  mother,  though  tbe  goveni- 
neot  was  in  tbe  hands  of  the  capable  vice-cfaancdlor,  Andrei 
Ottennsa.  A  little  more  than  twdve  montha  later,  a  €mtp 
tUat  placed  tbe  tsesaievna  EUiabeth  on  the  throne  (December 
6,  1741),  and  Ivan  and  his  famQy  were  imprisoned  in  tbe 
fortress  of  Dtlnamltnde  (Uat  Dvinsk)  (December  13,  1743) 
after  a  preliminary  dctentkm  at  Riga,  ftom  whence  the  new 
cmprcsB  had  at  first  decided  lo  send  them  bome  to  Brunswick. 
In  Jane  1744  they  were  transferred  to  Khofauogory  on  tbe  White 
Sea.  wliere  Ivan,  isolated  from  bis  family,  and  seeing  nobody 
but  fab  gaoler,  remained  for  the  next  twelve  years.  Rumours 
of  his  confinement  at  Kbolraogory  having  leaked  out,  he  was 
secretly  transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Schlilsselfaurg  (1756), 
where hewasBtiUmorerigoiously guarded,  the  very  commandaat 
of  the  fortress  not  knowing  who  "  a  certain  arrcstant "  com- 
mitted to  his  care  really  was.  On  tbe  accession  ol  Peter  III. 
tbe  conditiDn  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  seemed  about  to  be 
asidiofatedi  for  the  kind-hearted  cmperoe  visited  and  em- 
pathised with  him;  bat  Peter  himself  waa  overthrown  a  few 
weeks  later.  In  the  instructions  sent  to  Ivan's  guardian.  Prince 
Chnnntyev,  the  latter  was  ordered  to  chain  up  his  charge,  and 
even  scourge  him  should  be  become  lefiaclory.  On  the  accession 
of  Catherine  itlll  norc  stringent  ordeis  were  sent  to  the  officer 
in  charge  of  "  the  nameless  one."  If  any  attempt  were  made 
from  outside  to  rdetse  him,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  put  to  death; 
in  00  dccumstances  was  he  to  be  delivered  alive  into  any  one's 
haods,  even  if  his  ddiverers  produced  tbe  empress's  own  sign- 
manual  authorizing  his  release.  By  this  time,  twenty  yean  of 
solitary  confinement  had  disturbed  Ivan's  menial  equilibrium, 
Ihougji  be  does  not  seem  to  have  been  actually  insane.  Never- 
theless, de^te  the  mystery  surrounding  him,  he  was  well  aware 
of  his  imperial  erigin,and  always  called  himself  {om^Csoveteign). 
Though  instructions  had  beni  given  to  keep  him  ignorant,  he 
had  been  taught  his  letters  and  could  read  his  Bible.  Kor  could 
his  residence  at  SchlOsselbuig  remain  concealed  for  ever,  and 
its  discoirery  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  A  sub-lieutenant  of  the 
Sarrisoo,  Vasily  Mirovidi,  found  out  all  about  him,  and  formed 
a  ;Jan  for  freeing  and  procbuming  him  emperor.  At  midnight 
00  tbe  sth  of  July  1764,  Mirovich  won  over  some  of  the  garrison, 
arrested  tbe  commandant,  Berednikov,  and  demanded  the 
delivery  of  Ivan,  who  there  and  then  was  murdered  by  his 
polert  in  obedience  to  the  secret  instructions  already  In  thdr 
pOBcauon. 

See  R-  NUbet  Bain,  TV  FuMs  otPeUr  Ae  Crtat  (London,  1897): 
M.  Senevsfcy.  /mm  VI.  Aitiiuuntk  (Rus.)  (St  PeterUiura.  1866); 
A.  BfAclmer.  TV  Emperor  /mh  VI.  and  kit  Family  (Rut.)  (Moicow, 
J874I:  V.  A.  Bilfaaaov,  GmcMcUc  CaUurimt  JI.  (vol.  ii..  Berlin. 
i«9i-i«93>.  (R.  N.  B.) 

nrAMOBOD.  a  fortified  town  of  Rualan  Pdand,  in  tbe 
gomnmeDt  of  Lublin,  64  nL  Iqr  nil  S.E.  baa  Wamw,  at  the 
Gooftieoce  of  the  Weprz  with  tbe  N^ula.  It  b  deCeoded  by 
auie  focts  OD  tbe  right  bank  ot  the  Vistula  and  by  three  on  the 
left  bank,  and,  with  Warsaw,  Novo^Ceaqfevsk  and  Brest- 
Lkosafc,  fMins  the  Poliih  "  <iaadrilatcnL*' 
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IVANOfO'VOZIfBSBHSX,  a. town  of  middle  Rnstia,  in  tht 
government  of  Vladimir,  86  m.  by  rail  N.of  tbe  town  of  Vbulimir. 
Fop.  (1887)  11,000;  (igoo)  64,618.  It  consists  of  what  were 
originally  two  villages— Ivanovo,  dating  from  the  i6th  century, 
and  Voanesensk,  of  much  more  recent  date— united  into  a  town 
in  1861.  Of  best  note  among  the  pnbBe  bnOdlngi  are  tbe 
cathedral,  and  tbe  dmrdi  ol  the  Intcrcesdoa  of  tbe  Vli;^, 
formerly  aasodated  with  an  important  monastery  fouided  in 
1579  and  abandoned  in  1754.  One  of  the  colleges  of  tbe  town 
contains  a  public  libtaiy.  linen-weaving  was  introduced  in 
t75ti  and  In  1776  the  mannfachun  of  ddntxea  was  bnu^  from 
ScUtaeiburg.  Tbe  town  has  cotton  factories,  calico  print-works, 
iron-works  and  chemical  works. 

IVARB  BBIIfLAIW  (d.  S73),  ion  of  Ragnar  Lotbbcok,  tbe 
great  Viking  chieftain,  is  known  in  English  and  Continental 
annaia  aa  Invaer,  Ingwar  or  HIngwar.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
Danndi  leaden  In  tbe  Sben>cy  ezp^hion  of  855  and  waa  perhaps 
present  at  the  tiegt  of  York  in  867.  The  chief  incident  In  his 
Itfe  was  his  share  in  the  martyrdom  of  St  Edmund  in  87a  He 
seems  to  have  been  tbe  leader  of  tbe  Danes  on  that  occasion, 
and  by  tUi  act  he  probably  gained  the  c|dtbcC  "  cnidelimimas  " 
by  whichheitnsaalfydeicrlbcd.  It  la  probable  that  he  h  to  be 
identified  with  Imhar,  king  of  the  Norsemen  of  all  Iidand  and 
Britain,  who  was  active  in  Ireland  between  the  yean  852  and 
873,  the  year  of  bis  death. 

IVIZA,  Ibua  or  Ivi^a,  an  island  In  the  MeiBterraBcaM  Sea, 
betonpng  to  Spain,  and  forming  part  of  the  archipelago  known  as 
the  Balearic  Islands  (q  v.).  Pop.  (iQoo)  33,514;  area  118  sq.  m. 
Ivtza  lies  so  m.  S.W.  of  Majorca  and  about  60  m.  from  Cape  San 
Martin  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east 
to  south-west  Is  about  asm.  and  Its  greatest  breadth  about  13  m. 
The  eoast  Is  Indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  tbe  principal  of 
which  are  those  of  San  Antonio  on  the  north-west,  and  of  Ivisa 
on  the  south-east.  Of  all  the  Balearic  group,  Ivisa  is  the  most 
varied  in  Its  scenery  and  the  most  fmitfid.  The  hilly  parts 
which  culminate  In  the  Pico  de  Atalayasa  (1560  ft.),  are  richly 
wooded.  Tbe  dbnate  Is  for  the  moat  part  mOd  and  agreeable, 
though  the  hot  winds  from  the  African  coast  are  sometimes 
troublesome.  OH,  corn  and  fruits  (of  which  the  most  important 
an  tbe  fig,  prickly  pear,  almond  and  caiob-bean)  an  tbe  princ^ 
products;  hemp  and  fin  an  also  grown,  but  the  Inhabftanta  an 
rather  Indolent,  and  their  modea  of  culture  an  very  primitive. 
There  are  numerous  salt-pans  along  the  coast,  which  were 
formerly  worked  by  the  Spanish  government.  Fruit,  salt,  char- 
coal, l^d  and  stockings  of  native  manufacture  are  exported. 
The  imports  are  rice,  flour,  sugar,  wocjlen  goods  and  cotton. 
Tbe  capital  of  the  idand,  and,  indeed,  the  (mly  town  of  mudi 
importance — for  the  popiulation  is  remarkably  scattered— is 
Iviza  or  La  Ciudad  (6517).  a  fortified  town  on  the  south-east 
coast,  consisting  of  a  lower  and  upper  portion,  and  poosesring 
a  good  harbour,  a  isth-ccntuiy  Gothic  collegiale  diorcb  and  an 
ancient  castle.   Ivisa  was  tbe  see  of  a  bishop  from  1781  to  1651. 

South  of  Iviza  lies  the  smaller  and  more  irregular  island  of 
Formentera  (pop.,  1900, 1343;  area,  37  sq.  m.),  which  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  production  of  wheat.  With  Iviza  it 
agreca  both  la  general  appearance  and  in  the  character  of  its 
products,  but  it  fa  altogether  destitute  of  streams.  Goau  and 
sheep  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  the  coasts  are  greatly 
frequented  by  flandngoes.  Iviza  and  Formentera  are  tbe  prindpal 
islands  of  the  lesser  or  western  Balearic  group,  formeriy  known 
aa  the  Pilyusae  or  Pine  Islands. 

IVORY,  SIR  JAMBS  (1765^1841),  Scottish  mathematician, 
was  bom  in  Dundee  in  1765.  In  r77Q  he  entered  the  univenily 
of  St  Andrews,  distinguishing  himself  especially  In  mathematics. 
He  then  studied  theology;  but,  after  two  scssiods  at  St  Andrews 
and  one  at  Edinburgh,  he  abandoned  all  idea  of  the  church,  and 
in  1786  he  became  an  assistant-teacher  of  mathematics  and 
natural  phDoioglqr  In  a  newly  established  academy  at  Dundee. 
Three  yean  later  he  became  partner  In  and  maitager  of  m  flaz- 
spinning  company  at  Douglastown  in  Forfarshire,  still,  howevet, 
prosecuting  in  moments  of  leisure  his  favourite  studies.  He  was 
essentially  a  idf-traincd  mathematidaikiatd  was  wrtoidy  deeply 
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vened  Is  ancient  and  modem  geometry,  but  also  hid  a  full 
knowledge  td  the  auljrtleal  methods  and  discoveriea  of  the  cooti- 
nental  matbematldaM.  Hi*  eariiett  memoir,  deaKng  with  an 
analytical  ezpres^n  for  the  rectification  of  the  elUpae,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Trantaetums  of  A»  Royal  Socitty  of  Edinburik 
(1796);  and  this  and  his  later  pliers  on  "  Cubic  Equations  " 
(1799)  and  "Kqilo's  Pnblm"  (i8oa)  evince  great  facility 
in  the  handling  of  alfcbraic  formulae.  In  1804  after  the  dis- 
•otutioD  of  the  flax-aplnning  company  of  which  he  wai  manager, 
be  obtained  one  of  the  matbematictj  chain  in  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Uarlow  (afterwards  removed  to  Sandhurst);  and  till 
the  year  iSitf,  wiien  faiUng  health  obliged  him  to  reiign,  be  dis- 
cliaiged  his  profesdmial  duties  with  remarluble  success.  During 
this  period  he  pubtiaiied  in  the  Pkiiosopkiud  Tramadims  several 
important  memoirs,  whidi  earned  for  Iiim  the  Copley  medal  in 
1814  and  ensured  his  eleaion  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1815.  Of  apedal  importance  in  the  history  of  attractions  is 
the  first  of  these  eadier  memoirs  {Pk3.  Trmu.,  1809),  in  wUdi 
the  problem  of  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipedd  tip<»iu 
external  point  is  reduced  to  the  simpler  case  of  the  attraction  of 
another  but  related  ell^>sotd  upon  a  corresponding  point  mterior 
to  it.  This  theorem  is  known  as  Ivory's  theorem.  His  later 
papen  in  the  Pkiiotopkical  Traaaelunu  treat  of  astronomical 
refractions,  of  planetary  perturbations,  of  equilibrium  of  fluid 
masses,  &c.  For  his  investigations  in  the  first  named  of  these 
he  received  a  royal  medal  in  1836  and  again  in  i8jg.  In  1831, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Brougham,  King  William  IV. 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  and  conferred  on  bim 
the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order  of  knighthood.  Besides  being 
direcdy  connected  with  the  chief  scientific  societies  of  his  own 
country,  the  Royal  Sodcty  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, &c.,  be  was  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  both  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Gfittingcn.   He  died  at  Lmidonoa  the  sist  «f  September  1841. 

A  list  of  his  works  is  riven  in  the  Catdepit  i^SUmlific  Paftn  tj 
tit  Rtyal  Soeuty  ^  Lomiom. 

VtVKf  (Fr,  Mre,  Lat.  ehir),  strictly  speaking  a  term  confined 
to  the  material  represented  by  the  tu^  of  the  dephast,  and  for 
commercial  purposes  almost  entirely  to  that  of  the  male  clq>hant. 
In  Africa  both  the  male  and  female  elephant  produce  good-sized 
tusksi  in  the  Indian  variety  the  female  is  much  lesa  bountifully 
provided,  and  in  Ceylon  perhaps  not  more  than  t  %  of  either  sea 
have  any  tudcs  at  alL  Ivory  is  in  substance  very  dense,  the  pores 
close  and  compact  and  filled  with  a  gelatinous  solution  which 
contributes  to  the  beautiful  polish  which  may  be  given  to  it 
and  makes  it  easy  to  work.  It  may  be  placed  between  bone  and 
bom;  more  fibrous  than  bone  and  thoefore  less  easily  torn  or 
splintered.  For  a  scientific  defim'tion  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  one  than  that  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen.  He  says: ' 
"  The  name  ivory  Is  now  restricted  to  that  modification  of  den- 
tine or  tooth  substance  which  in  transverse  sections  or  fractures 
shows  lines  of  different  colours,  or  striae,  proceeding  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  and  forming  by  their  decussations  minute  curvi- 
linear lozenge-shaped  spaces."  These  ^mccs  are  formed  by  an 
immense  number  of  exceedingly  minute  tubes  placed  very  dote 
together,  radiating  outwards  in  all  directions..  It  is  to  this 
arrangement  of  stracture  that  ivory  owes  its  fine  grain  and 
almost  perfect  elastidty,  and  the  peculiar  marking  resembling 
the  engine-turning  on  the  case  of  a  watch,  by  which  many  people 
are  guided  in  distinguishing  it  from  celluloid  or  other  imitations. 
Elephants'  tusks  are  the  upper  incisor  teeth  of  the  animal,  which, 
BtMtfng  bk  eaxflest  youth  from  a  seml-aolid  vascular  pulp,  grow 
during  the  whole  of  its  existe&oe,  gathering  pbotphates  and  other 
earthy  matters  and  becoming  hardened  as  in  the  formation  of 
teeth  generally.  The  tusk  is  built  up  in  layers,  the  inside  layer 
being  the  last  produced.  A  Urge  proportion  is  embedded  in  the 
bone  aockeU  of  the  skull,  and  Is  hdlow  for  tome  distance  up  In  a 
conical  form,  the  hollow  becoming  leas  and  leas  as  it  b  pndooged 
into  a  narrow  channd  whidi  runs  along  as  a  thread  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  nerve,  towards  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The 
outer  layer,  or  baric,  is  enamd  of  similar  dentity  to  tbe  central 
^Lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arta  (1836). 


part.  Besidea  the  elephant's  tootb  or  tusk  we  recogniae  as  ivory, 
foroommerdal  pmposes,  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  walrus, 
narwhal,  cachalot  or  qiemi-whale  and  of  some  animals  of  the 
wild  boar  daas,  such  as  the  wartbog  of  South  Africa.  Practically, 
however,  amongst  these  the  hippo  and  wabus  tusks  are  the  only 
onesofimportanceforlargework,  though  boars' tuskxcome  to  tbe 
aale-rooms  in  con^deraUe  quantities  from  India  and  Africa. 

Generally  speaking,  the  KifipXy  of  ivory  imported  into  Europe 
comes  from  Africa;  some  is  As^tic,  but  much  that  is  shipped 
from  India  is  really  African,  coming  by  way  of  Zanubar  and 
Mosambique  to  Bombay.  A  certain  amount  b  furnished  by  the 
vast  stores  of  remains  of  prdtistoric  animals  still  existing  ihron^- 
out  Russia,  principally  in  Siboia  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lena  and  other  rivers  ''■-'♦■■'g'l'g  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
mammoth  and  maatodon  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been  common 
over  the  whde  surface  of  the  globe.  In  England  tusks  have  been 
recently  dug  up — for  instance  at  Dungeness — as  long  as  la  ft. 
and  weighing  soo  ft.  The  Siberian  deposits  have  been  worked 
for  now  neariy  two  centuries.  The  store  appears  to  be  as  in- 
exhaustible as  a  floalfield.  Some  think  that  a  day  may  come 
when  the  spread  of  dviliaatioQ  may  cause  the  utter  disappearance 
of  the  elephant  in  Africa,  and  Uuit  it  will  be  to  these  deposits 
that  we  may  have  to  turn  as  tbe  only  source  of  animal  ivory. 
Of  late  yean  In  England  the  use  of  mammoth  ivory  has  shown 
signs  of  decline.  Practically  none  passed  through  tbe  London 
salesrooms  during  r90^i9o6.  Before  that,  parcel*  of  ro  to  ao 
tons  were  not  uncommon.  Not  all  of  it  is  good;  perhaps  about 
half  (rf  what  comes  to  En^and  is  so,  the  rest  rotten;  spedmena, 
however,  are  found  as  perfect  and  in  as  fine  condition  as  if 
recently  killed,  instead  of  having  lain  hidden  and  preserved  for 
thousands  of  years  In  the  icy  ground.  There  is  a  conuderable 
litenture  (see  Sbooiinc)  on  the  subject  of  big-game  hunting, 
which  indudes  that  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus  and  smalla 
tusk-bearing  animals.  Elephants  until  comparatively  recent 
times  roamed  over  the  whole  of  Africa  from  the  northern  deserts 
to  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  atill  abundant  in  Central 
Africa  and  Uganda,  but  dviliiUioB  has  gradually  driven  then 
farther  and  faithcr  into  the  wUds  lod  impenetrable  forests  of 
the  interior. 

The  quality  of  ivory  varies  according  to  the  districts  whence 
it  b  obtained,  the  soft  variety  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent being  the  most  esteemed.  When  in  perfect  condition 
African  Ivory  should  be  if  recently  cut  of  a  wiarm,  transparent, 
mellow  tint,  with  as  little  as  posuble  i^ipearaoce  of  grain  or 
mottling.  Asiatic  ivory  b  of  a  denser  while,  more  open  in 
texture  and  softer  to  woric  But  it  b  apt  to  turn  ydlow  sooner, 
and  b  not  10  ea^  to  polish.  Unlilte  bone,  ivory  requires  no 
preparation,  but  b  fit  for  immediate  working.  That  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cameroon  b  very  good,  then  ranks  the  ivory 
from  Loango,  Congo,  Gabun  and  Ambriz;  next  the  Gold  Coast, 
Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Coast  Castle.  That  of  French  Sudan 
u  nearly  always  "  ringy,"  and  some  of  the  Ambriz  variety  also. 
We  may  call  Zanzibar  and  MozamUqne  varieties  soft;  Angola 
and  Ambriz  all  hard.  Ambriz  ivory  was  at  one  time  much  es- 
teemed, but  there  b  comparatively  little  now.  Sism  ivory  b 
rardy  if  ever  soft.  Abyssinian  has  its  soft  side,  but  Egypt  b 
practically  tbe  only  place  where  both  descriptions  are  largdy 
distributed.  A  drawback  to  Abyssinian  ivory  b  a  prevalence 
of  a  rather  thick  bark.  Egyptian  b  liable  to  be  cracked,  from 
the  extreme  variations  of  temperature;  more  to  formeriy 
than  now,  since  better  methods  of  p"'''^"B  and  trannt  are  used. 
Ivory  b  extremely  sensitive  to  swUen  estremea  of  tempenture; 
for  this  reason  UlUaidbaUs  should  be  kqitiHiere  tbe  tcmpentuie 
b  fairly  equable. 

The  market  terms  by  which  descriptions  of  ivory  are  dis- 
tinguished arc  liable  to  ,  They  refer  to  ports  erf  shipncBt 
.  rather  than  to  placet  of  origin.  For  Instance,  "  Malu  "  ivosy 
b  a  ««n-uadeistood  tenn,  yet  there  arc  no  ivory  producing 
animals  in  that  island. 

Tusks  should  be  regular  and  tapering  in  shape,  not  very 
curved  or  twbted,  for  economy  in  cutting;  the  coat  fine,  thin, 
cieii  and  binsparent.  Tbe  substance  kS.  ivory  b  to  daatic 
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tad  fleiibk  that  ocdleat  riding-wUpa  hm  been  cut  long!- 
todiakOy  from  whole  tuika.  The  tin  to  which  tusks  grow  and 
ire  brov^t  to  muket  depcnda  on  race  rather  than  on  iIm  of 
dephuti.  The  Utter  nm  Isrgest  in  equatorial  Afrka.  Aiiatic 
boll  fttphant  tuika  seldom  uceed  50  lb  In  wdjht,  though 
kaglhs  of  9  f L  and  to  150  Bt  wdght  an  not  entir^  un- 
known. Record  leivthi  for  African  tusks  an  the  one  presented 
to  George  V.,  when  prince  of  Wales,  on  his  marriage  (1893), 
->TfTi"g  8  ft.  7}  in.  and  weighing  i6j  lb,  and  the  pair<j  tusks 
which  were  broi^t  to  the  Zuuibar  maricet  by  natives  in  1898, 
weighing  together  over  450  D>.  One  of  the  Utter  it  now  hi  the 
Hatunl  I&tory  Huseom  at  StMh.'  Kensington ;  the  other  ia 
in  Moses  Rodfen  ft  Co.'s  ctdlection  at  ShefBeld.  For  length 
the  kmgeat  known  are  those  belonging  to  Henia  Rowland  Wardi 
KKadiBr,  irtiich  nwasuie  11  ft.  and  ti  ft.  5  in.  req>ectJvely, 
with  t  wmNff*^  weight  of  193  Bi.  Osteodcntine,  resultfaig  from 
tiie  effects  injuries  from  spearheads  or  bullets,  b  sometimes 
iDond  in  tviks.  This  formation,  membUng  stalaetltea,  grows 
with  the  tusk,  the  bdkta  or  inn  remaining  embedded  wtthout 
tnce  of  their  entry. 

The  nwat  impotUnt  commadal  distinction  at  the  qualities 
of  ivory  ia  that  of  the  hard  and  toft  varieties.  The  terms  an 
diffictth  to  define  eiactly.  Generally  speaking,  hard  or  bright 
is  dnUnctly  harder  to  cut  «tih  the  taw  ot  other  tools. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  ^aa^  and  transpanot.  Soft  contains  nunc 
■oirtuK,  ttanda  differences  of  climate  and  temperatun  better, 
t»d  does  not  crack  to  easily.  The  expert  it  gidded  by  the  ihape 
«f  the  tooth,  by  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  bark  or  tldn,  and 
by  the  tnnsparency  when  cut,  or  even  before,  as  at  the  point 
«f  the  toMh.  Roo^y,  a  line  might  be  drawn  almost  ccntially 
down  A*  map  vt  Abies,  on  the  west  td  which  the  hard  qnaUty 
prevaila,  on  the  east  the  soft.  In  chooaing  hraiy  for  enmple 
for  knife-handles— people  rather  like  to  tee  a  pretty  grain, 
ttroo^y  marked;  but  the  finest  quality  fn  the  hard  variety, 
which  U  generally  used  for  them,  h  the  closest  and  fnest  from 
pain,  "ne  curved  or  canine  teeth  of  the  hiKMipotamus  an 
nhnhlc  and  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  European 
nuiketa.  Owen  describes  this  variety  at  "  an  enrcmely  dense, 
compict  kind  td  dentine,  partially  defended  on  the  outside  by 
a  thU  Uycr  of  enamel  aa  hard  as  porceUln;  so  hard  as  to  strike 
in  with  ated."  By  nasra  of  this  hardness  it  is  not  at  all  liked 
by  the  tvner  and  ivory  workers,  and  befon  bdng  touched  by 
tbem  the  emund  has  to  be  lemoved  by  add,  or  sometimes  by 
heating  and  sudden  coding,  when  it  con  be  scaled  off.  The 
tcitiuc  it  tli^itly  curdled,  mottled  or  damasked.  Hippo  ivory 
watat  one  time  largely  used  for  artificial  teeth,  but  now  mostly 
for  tunbrdU  wd  stick-handles;  whole  (in  th^  natural  form) 
te  fancy  door-handles  and  the  like.  In  the  trade  the  term  is 
Dot  "  riverhorse  "  but  "  seahorae  teeth."  Walrus  ivory  is  lesa 
dcaae  and  coaiser  than  hippo,  but  of  fine  quality— what  then 
ii  of  it,  (or  dm  ovil  centre  which  has  more  the  character  of 
come  bene  mfbrtvii^y  extends  a  long  way  up.  At  one 
time  a  luge  supply  came  to  the  mark^,  but  of  Ute  yean  there 
hu  been  an  increasing  scarcity,  the  aniniaU  having  been  almost 
citcradnatod  by  the  ruthless  persecution  to  which  they  have 
bea  sobjected  in  their  principal  haunu  in  the  northern  teas. 
It  b  little  esteemed  now.  though  our  anccstois  thought  highly 
o(  it.  Comparativdy  targe  slabs  are  to  be  found  in  medieval 
(cuiptnn  of  the  itth  and  i Jth  centuries,  and  the  grips  of  most 
oriental  swonb,  ancient  and  nwdem,  an  made  frtMn  It.  The 
h«y  fram  the  tbi^  tuk  or  horn  of  the  narwhal  is  not  of  much. 
cMDMRial  mliie  escept  as  sa  onament  ot  curiosity.  Some 
bent  Attain  a  length  of  8  to  10  fL,  4  in.  thidc  at  the  base.  It 
ii  dense  in  subttance  and  of  a  fair  colour,  but  owing  to  the 
cnuid  csvitjr  there  is  little  of  it  fit  for  anything  Uiser  than 
itpUs4fii^> 

/wry  U  Cmmm*.  ami  Or  IntuOM  AppUealimt.—MmiM. 
the  whole  of  the  Importation  of  Ivory  to  Europe  was  until  recent 
yaa  confined  to  London,  the  principal  distributing  mart  of 
the  world-  But  the  opening  up  o(  the  Congo  trade  has  pUced 
the  port  of  Antwerp  in  a  podtion  which  hss  cqoalled  and,  for 
t  tine,  aasysotpsis  that  of  LendM.  Otbec  Inportsnt  msritets 


an  liveipool  sad  Eambnug;  and  Germany,  France  and  Porto* 
gal  hMvt  colonial  ponesdons  iiv  Africa,  from  which  it  is  imported. 
Americs  it  a  considerable  importer  for  its  own  requirements. 
From  the  German  Cameroon  alone,  according  to  SchOliog, 
there  were  exp<»ted  during  the  ten  years  ending  1905,  431,100 
kilos  of  ivoiy.  Hr  Buston  estimates  the  amount  ii  ivory  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  500  tons.  If  we  give 
the  same  to  Antwerp  we  have  from  these  two  ports  alone  no  less 
than  1000  tons  a  year  to  be  provided.  Allowing  a  weight  so 
high  as  30  Bt  per  pair  of  tusks  (which  b  far  too  high,  perhaps 
twice  too-  high)  we  should  hsv«  her*  alone  between  thirty  and 
forty  thootand  dephantt  to  acoount  for.  It  la  true  that  every 
pair  of  tusks  that  comes  to  the  market  represents  a  dead  dq>hant, 
but  not  necessarily  by  any  means  a  slain  or  even  a  recently  killed 
one,  as  is  popularly  supposed  and  unfortunately  too  often 
repeated.  By  far  the  grnter  pi^tortion  is  the  result  of  stores 
accumulated  by  naUves,  a  good  part  coming  from  animals  which 
have  died  a  natural  death.  Not  so%  is  Im  ivory  or  recently 
killed;  the  temsinder  b  known  In  the  ttiide  at  dmf  ivory. 

In  1837  the  prindpal  London  ivory  importen  imported  3000  cwL 
in  1830,  8000  cwt.  The  higheat  price  up  to  1855  wu  £55  per  cwt. 
At  the  July  *alc«  in  1903*  recorcf  price  waa  reached  for  mlliard-baU 
teeth  of  £167  per  cwt.  The  total  import*  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were,  according  to  Board  of  Tnde  returns,  in  1890,  14.349  cwt.; 
in  i9i9S,  10,911  cwt.;  In  1900, 9889  cwt.:  in  1904,  9045  cwt. 

From  Mem  Hale  &  Son's  Ovory  brDl«a,  10  Fenchurch  Avenue) 
Ivory  Report  of  the  eceond  quarteriy  tales  ia  London,  April  190Gb 
it  appcart  that  the  foOowliic  were  ancred: — 

Tooa. 

From  Zaniibar,  Bombay,  If  oHuabique  sod  Stana  17 

Egyptian   19I 

wett  Coast  African      ^  11 

Lidm     ......     ^    ..  t. 

AbyiiinfaM  .-.61 


Sea  hone  Qilppopotsmot  tiidO 
Walctts  ...... 

Waste  Ivory  


67J 


Hard  ivory  was  Karce.  West  Coast  Afrksn  waa  prinetpaOy-of  the 
Gabun  ileKTiption,  and  some  of  very  fine  quality.  There  was  very 
little  inquiry  for  walrus.    The  hicheM  prices  tanged  as  follows: 


3  ia.)  £114  to^iSi  per  cwt.  Seahone  (for  hm}.  4i>  M.  to  4a.  id 
per  B>  BoBrt*tiuki. 6d.  to  Td.  per  n. 

QaamlOlu  a  fary  efM  M  FsUic  mcKmi         Utm*  BaU  St 
Sam'M  StptrU). 


"903- 

1904. 

1905. 

Zansibar,  Bombay,  Hoiamblqite  and  Stan 
Abyuinian            .      1      .      .      .  . 

Tons. 
Bi 
491 
oaf 

461 

3 

Tons. 

39} 
3 

Ton*. 

Seahorte  teeth  and  BoanT  tsAs  .    >  . 

J03I 
7 

9l 

310I 

W9l 

331 1 

Fttuluaiioiu  IM  pruu  of  hery  at  iMt  Lmdm  Sale-Somn  (Jrom  Mtim 
Halt  Sf  Son'$  QurU,  mUcA  stow  i**  prita  at  mtk  tiufttriy 


1870. 

■880. 

1890. 

1900. 

"903 

BilUard  BaU  ptecee  .... 
Average*  ■ 

Hard  Egyptian  36  to  30  lb.  .  . 
Soft  Ean  Indian  50  to  70  lb. 
West  Coast  African  50  to  70  lb. 
Hard  Eait  African  30  to  70  lb.  . 

£95 

! 

36 
37 

£90 

38 
95 
57 
49 

£113 

s. 

£68 
99 

*f 
48 

£167 

48 

I'r 
61 

In  October  1889  toft  Esat  Indian  fetched  an  average  of  £8a  per  cwt., 
but  In  several  fauunoes  Mriier  prices  were  fcaliied,  and  one  lot 
reached  £H  per  cwt.  AtthaUverpoalApriltalesi9o6about7itana 
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were  offered  froo  Gabun.  Angola,  and  CamerooQ  (fmn  the  lau 
Sl  ton*).  To  the  port  of  Antwerp  the  impotta  «m  6830  cwt.  in 
1904  and  6570  cwt.  in  19051  of  irfilch  S3">  cwL  ud  4890  cwt. 
MUKctivdv  were  from  the  C&ngo  Sute. 

tin  Icaona  Londoa  Mlea  an  held  qnartrriy  in  Hiadog  Lane,  a 
very  intcreiung  and  wonderful  di^)lay  of  tuiki  and  ivocy  of  all 
Una*  being  laidout  pRvtoutly  for  inMction  in  tbt  gnat  wsicboute* 
known  as  the  "Ivory  Floor**  la  the  London  dodn.  Thequancrty 
Liverpool  alca  foOow  Uw  London  ones,  «rith  a  thoR  Interval, 

Hie  impntut  part  which  ivoty  pbys  in  the  mdustrial  am 
not  only  for  decorative,  but  abo  for  domestic  tpi^ications  is 
hardly  luffidently  recognised.  Nothing  is  wasted  of  this  valuable 
product.  Hundreds  <rf  sacks  full  of  cuttings  ud  shaving  and 
•cnpa  retnmed  by  maoubctuicn  after  thejr  have  used  iriiat  tbey 
lequiv  for  their  partkulartnde,  come  to  the  mut.  Tbedust  b 
used  for  poBshlng,  and  in  the  preparation  of  Indian  ink,  and  even 
for  food  in  the  form  of  ivory  Jelly.  The  scraps  come  in  for  in- 
lay^ aod  fw  the  numberless  poiposes  io  which  Ivoiy  is  used  for 
■nail  donntlc  and  decorative  <4ijecti.  XwUi,  wUdi  has  been 
called  the  backbone  of  the  trade,  takes  enmnous  quintitics 
of  the  rings  left  in  the  turning  of  billiard-balls,  whldi  serve  as 
women's  bfwglft,  or  for  making  small  toys  and  models,  and  in 
other  characteristic  Indian  work.  Without  endeavouring  to 
enumerate  all  the  applications,  a  glance  may  be  cast  at  the  most 
important  of  those  which  consume  the  largest  quanUty.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  manufacture  of  biUiard-balls,  (rf  cutlery 
handles,  of  piaoo-keys  and  of  bnishwaie  and  U^ct  articles. 
Billiard-balls  demand  the  highest  quality  of  ivory;  for  the  best 
balls  the  soft  description  b  em[4oyed,  though  lecently,  through 
the  compeiitlon  of  bonzoline  and  similar  subatittites,  the  hard 
has  been  more  used  in  order  that  the  weight  may  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  artificial  kind.  Therefore  the  most  valuable  tusks 
of  all  are  those  adapted  for  the  billiard-ball  ti«de.  The  term  used 
b  "  scrivdloes,"  and  b  ap^died  to  teeth  proper  for  the  purpoae, 
weighing  not  over  about  7  Ih.  The  divhion  of  the  tnk  into 
amalkr  pieces  tor  mbseqnetit  mannfactur^  In  order  to  itvoid 
waste,  b  a  muter  of  importance: 

The  accompanying  diagrams  (figs,  t  and  2)  shew  the  method; 
the  cuts  are  made  radiating  from  an  imaginary  centre  of  the  curve 
of  the  tusk.  In  after  procesKs  the  various  trades  have  their  own 
particubr  methods  for  makiiw  the  mc«t  of  the  material.  In  making 

a  biUbid-baliof  the 
Engliifa  siie  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  it  to 
rough  out,  from  the 
cylindrical  Mctton,  a 

Sihere  about  al  in.  in 
iameter,  which  will 
eventually  be  a  V»  or 
samettmes  for  pro- 
fesuonal  playcn  a  lit- 
tle larger.  One  hemi- 
sphere— as  shown  in 
the  diagrams  (fig.  a) 
—is  first  turned,  and 
the  resulting  ring  de- 
tached with  a  parting 
tooL  The  diameter 
ii  accurately  taken 
and  the  subsequent 
removals  taken  off  in 
other  ditecUoBs.  The 
ball  is  then  find  in 
a  wooden  chuck,  the 
hall  cylinder  re- 
vened,  and  the  opentton  rqicated  for  the  other  hendsphere. 
It  b  now  left  five  years  to  Kswn  and  then  turned  dead  trae. 
The  rounder  and  ttraighter  the  tusk  selected  for  baO-makint 
the  better.  Evidently,  if  the  tusk  U  oval  and  the  bafl  the  sise 
of  the  least  diameter,  its  sides  vdiicb  come  nearer  to  the  bark 
or  rind  will  be  coarser  and  of  a  diRennt  density  from  those  portions 
further  ra moved  from  this  outer  sUn.  The  matching  of  billiard-balls 
b  ImpoTUnt,  for  extreme  accuracy  in  weight  b  essential.  It  b  usual 
to  bleach  them,  as  the  purchaser — or  at  any  rate  the  dbtributing 
Intemiedbry — likes  to  nave  them  o(  a  deao  white.  But  this  b  a 
mistake,  for  bleaching  with  chemicals  takes  out  the  gebtine  to  some 
extent,  altera  ibe  quality  and  affects  the  den^ty;  it  alio  makesthem 
more  liable  tocracK.andtbey  are  not  nearlysonice-lookiiv.  Billwrd- 
balb  should  be  bought  in  summer  time  when  the  temperature  U 
most  equable,  and  gently  used  till  the  winter  seaKni.  On  sn  average 
three  balls  of  fine  quality  arc  got  out  of  a  tooth.  The  stock  of  more 
than  one  gnat  manufacturer  surpasses  at  times  30,000  in  number. 
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But  although  ball  teeth  rose  ia  1905  to  £167  a  cwt,  the  price  ct 
biUiard-balb  was  the  tome  ia  1903  as  it  was  in  18S5.  KougMy 
apeaUng,  there  ore  about  twelve  different  qualities  and  prices  of 
bdlUrd-DSlb,  and  eight  of  pyramid-and  pool-balls,  the  latter  raiyinK 
from  half  a  guinea  to  two  guineas  each. 

The  ivory  for  pbno-fceys  b  delivered  to  the  trade  In  the  du^ie 
of  what  are  knows  as  heads  and  taib,  the  former  for  the  paru 
which  come  tinder  the  fingers,  the  latter  for  that  running  up 
between  the  bbck  keys.  The  two  are  joined  afterwards  on  the 
keyboard  with  extreme  accuracy.  Piano-keya  ue  bleached,  but 
organists  for  some  reason  or  oth»  prefer  unbleached  luyt. 
The  soft  variety  is  mostly  used  for  high-daas  work  and  preferably 
of  tbe  Egyptiu  type. 

The  grrat  centres  of  tbe  ivory  Industry  for  the  ordinary 
objects  of  common  domestic  use  are  hi  England,  for  cutlery 
bandlea  SbefBdd,  for  bdliud-btlb  ind  piuw.keyt  London.  Ftir 
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cutlery  a  large  firm  such  as  Rodgers  &  Sons  uses  an  avenge  of 
some  twenty  tons  of  ivory  annually,  mostly  of  the  hard  variety. 
But  for  billiaid-balb  and  ptano-keys  America  b  now  a  large 
producer,  and  a  connder^ile  quantity  b  made  in  Fiance  imd 
Germany,  finnh  backs  are  almost  wholly  In  En^ish  bands. 
Dieppe  has  long  been  famotis  for  the  nimiberless  little  ornaments 
and  useful  articles  such  as  statuettes,  cnidfizes,  tittle  book- 
covers,  paper-cutters,  combt,  scrviette-rinp  and  ertitUt  dt 
Fori*  gesnaUy,  And  St  Claude  In  the  Jura,  and  Geislingen 
in  WOitembcrg,  and  Erbaeh  in  Hesse,  Germany,  are  amon^ 
the  most  Important  oentici  of  the  industry.  India  and  China 
supply  the  multitude  of  toys,  modeb,  chess  aod  dnughiamen, 
puiales,  workbox  fittinp  and  other  cuiio^tics. 

VccdoUf  twory,  frc— Some  aUurion  may  be  made  to  vegetable 
ivory  and  artificial  substitutes.  The  plants  yielding  the  vegeublc 
ivory  ofcommercerepresenttwoormore  species  of  an  anomalona^us 
of  palnu,andarekoowatobotanisUasPJh><c{rp*iM.  They  are  natives 
of  tropical  South  America,  occurring  diiefiy  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
river  Msgdalcna,  Oriombia,  always  found  in  damp  localities,  not 
only,  however,  on  the  lower  coast  region  at  in  Danen,  but  also  at 
a  coniidenble  elevation  above  the  sea.  They  are  mostly  found  in 


punta  "  and  "  homero  "in  Peru.  It  b  stcmless  or  short-stemmed, 
and  crowned  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  very  loq[  pinnatifid  leaves. 
The  plants  are  dioecious,  the  males  forming  higher,  more  erm 
and  robust  trunks  than  tbe  females.  Tbe  male  Inflorescence  b  in 
the  form  of  a  wmple  fleshy  cylindrical  spodix  covered  with  Sowers; 
the  female  flowers  are  also  fn  a  iniwle  tpodix,  which,  however,  b 
shorter  than  in  the  male.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  coulomcratcd 
head  composed  of  six  or  seven  drupes,  each  containing  from  six  to 
nine  seeds,  and  tbe  whole  beingcadosed  la  a  walled  woody  eovcrinw 
forming  altogether  a  globular  Jicsd  as  large  as  that  of  a  man.  A 
tingle  pbnt  sometimes  bears  at  the  mme  time  fiom  six  to  eight  of 
theselargebeBdsotfruit,eMhwdtfdBgfrom90to35lb.  Iniuvery 
young  state  the  seed  contains  a  clear  Insipid  fluid,  which  travellers 
Uke  advantage  of  to  eUay  tUrst.  As  It  gets  ekierthbflidd  becomes 
milky  and  of  a  sweet  taste,  snd  it  mduaUy  oonttnucs  to  change 
both  In  taste  and  eooristence  until  it  Mcomes  so  hard  as  to  mskc  it 
valuaUe  aa  a  substitute  for  animal  ivory.  In  their  yowvand  fresh 
state  the  fruits  are  eaten  with  avidity  by  bears,  Mgs  and  other 
animals.  The  seeds,  or  nuts  at  they  are  otually  caHed  when  fully 
ripe  and  bard,  are  uted  by  the  American  Indwnt  for  mafctiy  sman 
omamenUl  artides  and  toys.  They  are  imported  into  Bntain  In 
condderable  quantities,  frequently  under  the  name  01  Conwo 
nutt,  a  name  by  which  the  fruits  of  some  qieciet  of  AUaiea  (another 
palm  with  hard  ivory-like  seedtj  are  known  in  Central  America— 
their  uses  being  chiefly  Itx  small  articles  of  turnery.  Of  vegetable 
ivory  Great  Bntain  imported  in  1904  1300  tons,  of  which  about  ^oo 
tons  were  re-exported,  principally  to  Germany.  It  b  mainly  and 
breely  uted  for  coat  buttons. 

Many  artificial  compounds  have,  from  time  M  tune,  been  trted  as 
substitutes  for  ivory;  amoogst  thsm  poutoes  treated  with  tnlphutk 
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ttdd.  Celtnlmd  b  famSiar  to  ni  nowadays.  Intherormof  bonaoline. 
into  which  it  is  Mid  to  eater,  it  U  uted  tarEely  Tor  biliiard  baUt:and 
a  new  French  tubatitute — a  catdne  nude  from  milk,  called  gallalith — 
hu  begun  to  be  much  iwed  for  piano  key*  in  the  cheaper  ton*  of 
ifotrument.  Odontolite  i*  mammoth  ivory,  which  through  Up*e  ot 
time  and  from  Burrounding*  become*  converted  into  a  (ubitance 
known  a*  foaail  or  blue  ivory,  and  ia  used  occationally  in  jevnlry 
as  turqnoue,  which  it  very  much  rciemblc*.  It  result*  from  tM 
tu*kft  oif  uitedUuviaa  mamrooth*  buried  in  the  wnh  for  thouMnd* 
of  ycnn.  during  which  time  under  certain  condition*  the  ivory 
beoofoe*  (lowly  penetrated  with  the  metaiUc  lalt*  which  give  it  the 
prcwliir  vivid  blui  colour  of  turquoiM. 

Iwy  Sctdpfm  ami  Ikt  DteJnHti  Artt. — Tlonae  of  Ivory  u 
m  material  peculiarly  adapted  for  tculpture  and  decoration  has 
been  luuversal  in  the  history  ot  dvilisation.  The  eailiot 
ciimplw  v^tich  have  come  down  to  us  take  t»  back  to  pie- 
bistoric:  tines,  when,  w  far  u  otir  knowledge  goes,  civilization 
as  we  understand  it  had  attained  ito  higher  di^ree  than  that  of 
tbe  dweOeTS  in  caves,  or  of  tbe  most  primitive  races.  Throtighout 
succeeding  ages  there  b  continued  evidence  that  no  other 
substance—except  perhaps  wood,  of  which  we  have  even  fewer 
andcnt  ou^tlea-^ias  been  ao  conuitently  connected  with 
man^s  art-craftsmanihip.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  to 
follow  pfoperiy  the  history  of  ivory  sculpture  involves  the  study 
of  tbe  whole  world's  art  la  all  ages.  It  will  take  us  back  to  the 
moat  remote  antiquity,  for  we  hivt  examples  of  the  earliest 
dynasties  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Nor  is  there  entire  default 
irften  we  come  to  tbe  periods  of  the  highest  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  It  has  held  an  honoured  place  in  all  ages  for  the 
adornment  of  tbe  palaces  of  the  great,  not  only  in  sculpture 
proper  but  in  the  rich  inlay  of  panelling,  of  furniture,  chariots 
and  other  costly  articles.  The  Bible  teems  with  references  to 
its  beauty  and  value.  And  when,  in  the  days  of  Pheidias,  Greek 
sculpture  had  reached  tbe  highest  perfection,  we  learn  from 
ancient  writers  that  a>Iossal  statues  were  constructed — notably 
the  "  Zeus  of  Olympia  "  and  the  "  Athena  of  |the  Parthenon." 
The  faces,  hands  and  other  exposed  portions  of  these  figures 
were  of  ivory,  and  tbe  question,  therefore,  of  tbe  method  of 
production  of  such  extretncly  large  slabs  as  perlu^)s  were  used 
has  been  often  debated.  A  similar  difficulty  arises  with  regard 
to  other  pieces  of  considerable  site,  found,  for  example,  amongst 
consular  diptychs.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  means  of 
softening  and  moulding  ivory  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  though  it  may  be  softened  it  caiuiot  be  again 
restored  to  its  original  condition.  If  up  to  the  4th  century  we 
are  unable  to  point  to  a  large  mmnber  of  examples  of  sculpture 
in  ivory,  from  that  date  onwards  the  chain  is  unbroken,  and 
during  the  five  or  six  hundred  years  of  unrest  and  strife  from  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th  century  to  the  dawn  of 
tbe  Gothic  revival  of  art  hi  the  iith  or  uth,  ivory  sculptilre 
aione  of  the  sculptural  arts  carries  on  the  preservation  of  types 
and  traditions  of  classic  times  in  central  Europe  Most  import- 
ant indeed  is  the  rAle  which  existing  examples  of 
ivoiy  carving  play  in  tbe  hbtory  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies of  tbe  consulates  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires.  Though  the  evidences  of  decadence  in  art 
may  be  marked,  the  dose  of  that  ^riod  brings  us 
down  to  the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Justinian  (537-563). 
Two  oentnrica  later  the  iconoclastic  persecutions  in  the 
Ea^em  empire  drive  westward  and  compel  to  settle 
there  numerous  colonics  of  monks  and  artificers. 
Throogbout  the  Carlovingian  period,  the  examples  of 
tvery  sculpture  which  we  possess  in  not  inconsiderable 
qoaatity  are  ci  extreme  Importance  In  the  history 
of  the  early  devekipment  of  Byzantine  art  in  Europe. 
And  wlien  the  Western  world  of  art  arose  from  its 
torpor,  freed  itself  from  Byzantine  shackles  and 
tnditions,  and  b^an  to  think  for  itself,  it  b  to  the 
Kutpttnes  In  hory  of  the  Gothic  art  of  the  ijth 
and  t4th  centuries  that  we  turn  with  admiration 
of  tbcir  exqtiidte  beauty  of  expression.  Up  to  about  tbe 
i4lh  century  the  influence  of  the  church  was  everywhere 
predominant  fn  aQ  matters  relating  to  art.  In  ivories, 
la  in  RMttakSy  1^'"^  or  miniature  piiw'"g  it  would  be 


difficult  to  find  a  dozen  examples,  (torn  the  age  of  Constantlne 
onwards,  other  than  sacred  ones  or  of  sacred  symbolism.  But 
as  the  period  of  tbe  Renaissance  approached,  tbe  influence  of 
romantic  literature  began  to  assert  itself,  and  a  feeling  and  style 
similar  to  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  '■"■■""na  series 
of  religious  art  in  ivory,  so  touchingly  ooncehred  and  executed, 
meet  us  in  many  objects  in  ivory  destined  for  ordinary  domestic 
uses  and  ornament.  Mirror  cases,  caskets  for  jewelry  or  toilet 
purpose*,  combs,  the  decoration  of  arms,  or  of  saddlery  or  of 
weapons  at  the  chase,  are  carved  and  chased  with  scenes  of  real 
life  or  illustrations  of  the  romances,  which  bring  home  to  us  In  a 
vivid  manner  detaib  of  the  manners  and  customs,  amusements, 
dresses  and  domestic  life  of  the  times.  With  the  Renaissance 
and  a  return  to  cbssical  ideas,  joined  with  a  love  of  display  and 
of  gorgemis  magnificence,  art  in  ivory  takes  a  secondary  place. 
There  b  a  want  of  simplidty  and  of  originality.  It  b  the  period 
of  tbe  commencement  of  decadence.  Then  comes  the  period 
nicknamed  rococo,  which  peisbted  so  long.  Ivory  carving 
follows  tbe  vulgar  fashkm,  b  content  irith  copying  or  adapting, 
and  until  the  revival  inourown  times  is,  ezcqit  In  tare  Instances, 
no  longer  to  be  classed  as  a  fine  art.  It  beonnes  a  trade  and  b  in 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  mechanic  of  the  workshop.  In  thb  necessarily 
brief  and  condensed  sketch  we  have  been  concerned  mairtly  with 
ivory  carving  in  Eurcqte.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  also, 
presently,  some  indications  enabling  the  inquirer  to  follow  the 
hbtory— or  at  least  to  put  him  on  the  track  of  it — not  only  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  West  but  also  in  India,  China  and  Japan. 

Prekiiloric  Ivory  Carvings. — These  are  the  result  of  investiga- 
tions made  about  the  middle  of  the  igth  century  in  the  cave 
dwdlings  of  tbe  Dordognc  in  France  and  also  of  the  lake  dwellings 
of  Switserland.  As  records  they  are  unique  in  the  hbtory  of 
art.  Further  than  thb  our  wonderment  b  ezdted  at  finding 
these  engravings  or  sculptures  in  the  round,  these  chiselled 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  uncultivated  savage,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  feeling  of  delicacy  and  restraint  which  tbe  most 
modem  artbt  might  envy.  Who  they  were  who  executed  them 
must  be  left  to  the  palaeontologut  and  geologbt  to  dedde. 
We  can  only  be  certain  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the 
period  when  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer  still  roved  frcdy  in 
southern  France.  The  most  important  examples  are  the  sketch 
of  the  nuunirtoth  (see  Paintdis,  Plate  I.),  on  a  slab  of  ivory 
now  in  the  museum  ot  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  an  ibex  carved  in  the  round  on  a  piece  of  reindeer 
horn,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  (instances  of  representations 
of  the  human  form  are  most  rare)  naked  and  wearing  a  necklace 
and  bracelet.  Many  of  the  originals  are  in  the  museum  at  St 
Germain-^n-Laye,  and  casts  of  a  considerable  number  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Ancient  Atsyrian,  EtyfUan,  Greek  and  Roman  Iveria. — ^Wc 
know  fnnn  ancient  writen  that  tbe  Egyptians  were  ■UDed  in 


Fig.  3r-hnd  irfth  Cartouche,  NinevdL 


ivory  carving  and  that  they  procured  ivory  In  large  quantities 
from  Ethiopia.  The  Louvre  possesses  examples  of  a  kind  of 
flat  casUnets  or  clappers,  in  tbe  form  of  tbe  curve  of  tbe  tusks 
tfaemaelves,  enfraved  in  outline,  beautifully  modelled  bands 
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fonning  the  tapering  points;  and  large  qtuntEtlei  ot  unall 
object),  including  a  box  of  [dain  form  and  limple  decoration 
identified  from  the  inscribed  praenomen  as  the  fifth  dynasty, 
about  4000  B.C.  The  British  Museum  and  the  museum  at  Cain 
are  also  comparatively  rich.  But  no  other  collection  in  the  world 
contains  such  an  interesting  collection  of  ancient  Assyrian 
ivories  as  that  in  the  Britbh  Museum.  Those  exhibited  number 
•ome  fifty  Important  pieces,  and  many  other  fragments  are,  on 
account  of  their  fragiUly  or  state  of  decay,  stowed  away.  The 
collection  is  the  result  of  the  excavations  by  Layard  about  1S40 
on  the  (upposed  aite  of  Nineveh  opposite  the  modem  city  of 
Mosul.  When  found  they  were  so  decomposed  from  the  lapse 
of  time  as  scarcely  to  bear  touching  or  the  contact  of  the  external 
air.  Laytrd  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan  of  boiling  in  a  solution 
of  gelatine  «nd  thus  restoring  to  them  the  animal  matter  which 
had  dried  up  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Later,  the  explorations 
of  Flinders  Petrie  and  others  at  Abydos  brought  to  light  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sculptured  fragments  which  may  be  even 
two  thousand  yean  older  than  those  of  Nineveh.  They  have 
been  exhibited  In  London  and  since  distributed  amongst  various 
museums  at  home  and  abroad. 

CoHtular  and  Offieial  and  Pritale  Diptychs. — About  fifty  ot 
the  remarkable  plaques  called  "  consular  diptycfas,"  of  the  time 
of  the  three  last  centuries 
of  the  consulate*  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  empire 
have  been  preserved.  They 
range  in  date  from  perhaps 
mid -fourth  to  mid-»xth  cen- 
turies, and  as  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  the  dates 
are  certain  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  their 
historic  or  intrinsic  value. 
The  earliest  of  absolutely 
certain  date  is  the  diptych 
of  Aosta  (a.d.  40S),  the  first 
after  the  recognition  of 
Christianity;  or.  If  the 
Monxa  diptych  represents, 
as  some  think,  the  Consul 
Slilicon,  then  we  may  refer 
back  six  years  earlier.  At 
any  rate  the  edict  of  Thco- 
doslus  in  a.d.  384,  concern- 
ing the  restriction  of  the  use 
of  ivory  to  the  diptychs  of 
the  regular  consuls,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  custom  must 
have  been  long  estab- 
lished. According  to  some 
authorities  the  beautiful  leaf 
of  diptych  in  the  Liverpool 
Museum  (fig.  4)isaconsuIar 
one  and  to  be  ascribed  to 
Marcus  Julius  Philippus 
(a.d.  348).  Similarly  the 
Fn»  pbou  I7  w.  A.  UuKd  k  Co.  Ghcrardcsca  leaf  in  the 

Fic.  4.— Leaf  of  diptych  showing  British  Museum  may  be 
combats  with  stags;  in  the  Liver-  accepted  as  of  the  Consul 
pool  MuMum.  Marcus  Aurelius  (a.d.  308). 

But  the  whole  question  of 
the  half  dozen  earliest  examplesisconjcctural.  Withafewnotable 
exceptions  they  show  decadence  in  art.  Amongst  the  finest  may 
becited  the  leaf  with  the  combats  with  stags  at  Liverpool,  the  dip- 
tych of  Frobianui  at  Berlin  and  the  two  leaves,  one  of  Anas- 
lasius,  the  other  cf  Orestes,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
The  literature  concerning  these  diptychs  is  voluminous,  from  the 
time  of  the  erudite  treatise  by  Gori  published  in  1750  to  the 
present  day.  The  latest  of  ceriain  date  is  that  of  Basilius, 
coiuul  of  the  East  in  541,  the  last  of  the  consuls.  The  diptychs 
private  individuals  or  of  officials  number  about  sixteen,  and 


In  the  case  of  the  private  ones  have  a  far  greater  artistic  value. 
Of  these  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  the  mod 
beautiful  leaf  of  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  andent  ivoiy 
sculpture  which  has  come  down  to  us,  diptychon  Melercteose, 
representing  a  Bacchante  (fig.  5).  The  other  half,  which  is  much 
injured,  is  in  the  Cluny  Museum.  Other  important  pieces  are 
the  Aesculapius  and  Hygeia  at  Liverpool,  the  Hippolytus  and 
Phaedra  at  Brescia,  the  Barberini  in  the  Bargello  and  at  Vienna 
and  the  Rufius  Probianus  at  Beiliii.  Besides  the  diptychs 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
ivories  before  the  recognition  I 
of  Christianity  are  compara- 
tively small  in  number  and  are 
mostly  in  the  great  museums  of  { 
the  Vatican,  Naples,  the  British 
Miueum,  the  Louvre  and  the  I 
Cluny  Museum.  Amongst  them  { 
are  the  statuette  of  Penthea, 
perhaps  of  the  jrd  century 
(Cluny),  a  large  head  of  a 
woman  (museiui  of  Vienna) 
and  the  Bellerophon  (British 
Museum),  nor  must  thoae  of 
the  Roman  occupation  in 
En^and  and  other  countries  be 
forgotten.  Notable  instances 
are  the  plaque  and  ivory  mask 
found  at  Caerieon.  Others  are 
now  in  tbe  Guildhall  and  British 
Museums,  and  most  continental 
European  museums  have  ex- 
amples connected  with  their 
own  history. 

Early  Ckrittian  and  Early 
ByuHline  Ivories. — The  few 
examples  we  possess  of  Christian 
ivories  previous  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  are  not  of  great 
Importance  from  tbe  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  art.  But 
after  that  date  the  ivories  which    F'C-  5  — Lea'  of  Komao 
we  may  ascribe  to  the  cen- fV^t-; -P^"^« '.^"JS-- 
tunes  from  tbe  end  of  the  Museum. 
4lh  to  at  Itast  the  end  of  the 

9th  become  of  considerable  interest,  on  accbunt  of  their  connexion 
with  the  development  of  Byianline  art  in  western  Europe. 
With  regard  to  exact  origins  and  dates  opinions  are  largely 
divergent.  In  great  part  they  are  due  to  the  carrying  on  of 
traditions  and  styles  by  which  the  makers  of  the  sarcophagi 
were  inqured,  and  the  difficulties  of  ascription  arc  increased 
when  in  addition  to  the  primitive  elements  the  influence  of 
Byzantine  systems  introduced  many  new  ideas  derived  from 
many  extraneous  sources.  The  questions  involved  are  of  so 
small  archaeological,  iconographlcal  and  artistic  importance, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture  in 
many  cases,  and  compelled  to  theorize.  And  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  to  be  more  precise  as  to  dates  than  within  a  margin 
of  sometimes  three  centuries.  Then,  again,  we  are  met  by  the 
question  how  far  these  ivories  arc  connected  with  Bysantine 
art;  whether  they  were  made  in  the  West  by  immigrant  Creeks, 
or  indigenous  works,  or  purely  imported  productioiu.  Some 
Cerm.an  critics  have  endeavoured  to  construct  a  system  of 
schoob,  and  to  form  definite  groups,  assigning  them  to  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan  and  Motiza.  Not  only  so,  but  they  claim  to  be 
precise  in  dating  even  to  a  certain  decade  of  a  century.  But  ii 
is  certainly  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  on  which  to  found  such  assumptions.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  ivories  whose  dates 
are  given  by  such  a  number  of  critics  so  wide  a  range  as  from 
the  4th  to  the  lotb  century  are  nothing  more  than  the  work  of 
the  monks  of  the  numerous  monasteries  founded  throughout 
the  Carlovingian  empire,  copying  and  adapting  from  whatever 
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orae  Into  tlirir  butdv  Many  of  them  were  Greek  ImtnlgnnU 
exiled  Kt  the  lime  of  the  iconoclastic  persecutions.  To  these 
must  be  added  ihe  Celtic  snd  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  who 
brought  Kith  ibem  and  disseminated  their  own  national  feeling 
and  technique.  We  have  to  take  into  account  also  the  relations 
which  existed  not  only  with  Constantinople  but  also  with  the 
great  governing  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Where  all  our 
infomution  is  so  vague,  and  In  the  face  of  so  much  conflicting 
opinion  amongst  authorities,  it  is  not  unreasonkblc  to  hold  with 
regard  to  very  many  of  these  ivories  that  Instead  of  assigning 
them  to  the  age  of  Justinian  or  even  the  preceding  century  we 
ought  rather  to  postpone  their  dating  Irom  one  to  perhaps  three 
ceoturies  later  and  to  admit  that  we  cannot  be  precise  even 
within  these  limits.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  here  the 
whole  of  the  arguments  relating  to  this  most  important  period 
of  the  development  of  ivory  sculpture  or  to  mention  a  tithe  of  the 
examples  which  illustrate  it.  Amongst  the  most  striking  the 
earliest  is  the  very  celebrated  leaf  of  a  diptych  in  the  British 
Museum  representing  an  archangel  (fig.  6).  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  we  have  no  ivory 
of  the  5th  or  6th  centuries  or  in 
fact  of  any  early  medieval  period 
which  can  compare  with  it  Id 
excellence  of  design  and  work- 
manship. There  is  no  record  (it 
is  believed)  from  whence  the 
museum  obtained  the  ivory. 
There  are  at  least  plausible 
grounds  for  surmising  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  "  Angelus 
longus  eburncus"  of  a  book- 
cover  among  the  books  brought 
to  England  by  St  Augustine 
which  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of 
things  belonging  to  Christchurch, 
Canterbury  (see  Dart,  App,  p. 
xviii.).  The  dating  of  the  four 
Passion  plaques,  also  in  the 
British  Museum,  varies  from  the 
5th  to  the  7th  century.  But 
although  most  recent  authorities 
accept  the  cariier  date,  the 
present  writer  holds  strongly  that 
they  are  not  anterior  to,  at 
earliest,  the  7th  century.  Even 
then  they  will  remain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Monza  oil  ilask 
and  perhaps  the  Si  Sabina  doors, 
the  earliest  known  representation 
of  the  cruddxion.    The  ivory 


Fic.  6.-Lear  of  Diptych,  "se,  with  cover,  in  the  Bnlish 
frprwtntina  Arehangd;  in  Museum,  appears  to  possess  de- 
tbc  British  Museuuk  fined  elements  of  the  farther 

East,  due  perhaps  to  the  rela- 
timis  between  Syria  and  Christian  India  or  Ceylon.  Other 
important  early  Christian  ivories  are  the  series  of  pyxes, 
diptych  in  the  treasury  of  St  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  the 
chair  of  Maximian  at  Ravenna  (most  important  as  a  type 
piece),  the  panel  with  the  "  Ascension "  in  the  Bavarian 
Kalional  Museum,  the  Brescia  casket,  the  "  Lorsch  "  bookcovers 
of  the  Vatican  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Bodleian 
and  other  bookcovers,  the  St  Paul  diptych  in  the  Bargelto  at 
riorence  and  the  "Annunciation"  plaque  in  the  Trivulzio 
collection.  So  far  as  unquestionably  .oriental  specimens  of 
Byzantine  art  are  concerned  they  are  few  in  number,  but  we  have 
in  the  famous  Harbaville  triptych  in  the  Louvre  a  super- 
excellent  example. 

Gothic  Itotia. — The  most  generally  charming  period  of  ivory 
sculpture  is  unquestionably  that  which,  coincident  with  the 
Coibic  revival  in  art,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  great  and 
lasting  change.  The  formalism  imposed  by  Byzantine  traditions 
(ave  place  to  a  brighter,  more  delicate  and  tenderer  conception. 


This  golden  age  of  the  ivory  carver— at  its  best  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury—was still  in  evidence  during  the  14th,  and  although  there 
b  the  beginning  of  a  transition  in  style  in  the  isth  century,  the 
period  of  neglect  and  decadence  which  set  in  about  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th  hardly  reached  the  acute  stage  until  well  on  into  the 
17th.  To  review  the  various  developments  both  of  religious  art 
which  reigned  almost  alone  until  the  14th  century,  or  of  the 
secular  side  as  exemplified  in  the  delightful  mirror  cases  and 
caskets  carved  with  subjects  from  the  romantic  stories  which 
were  so  popular,  would  be  impossible  here.  Almost  every  great 
museum  and  famous  private  collection  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  well-ktwwn  diptychs  and  triptycbs  and  little  portable 
oratories  of  this  period.  Some,  as  in  a  famous  panel  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  marvels  of  minute  workmanship,  others  of 
delicate  openwork  and  tracery.  Others,  again,  are  remarkable 
for  the  wonderful  way  in  which,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  inches, 
whole  hbtories  and  episodes  of  the  scriptural  narratives  are 
expressedjn  the  most  vivid  and  telling  manner.  Charming  above 
all  are  the  statuettes  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  which  French  and 
Flemish  art,  especially,  have  handed  down  lo  us.  Of  these  the 
Victoria  and  Aibeit  Museum  possesses  a  representative  coUec- 


FtC.  7. — Mirror  Case,  illustrating  the  Storming  of  the  Castle  of 
Love;  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

tion.  Another  series  of  interest  is  that  of  the  croziers  or  pastoral 
staves,  the  development  of  which  the  student  of  ivories  will  be 
careful  to  study  in  connexion  with  the  earlier  ones  and  the 
tau-headed  staves.  In  addition  there  are  shrines,  reliquaries, 
bookcovers,  liturgical  combs,  portable  altars,  pyxes,  holy  water 
buckets  and  sprinklers.jfaM/d  or  liturgical  fans,  rosaries,  memento 
mori,  paxes,  small  figures  and  groups,  and  almost  every  conceiv- 
able adjunct  of  the  sanctuary  or  for  private  devotion.  It  is  to 
French  or  Flemish  art  that  the  greater  number  and  the  most 
beautiful  must  be  referred.  At  the  same  time,  to  take  one 
example  only — the  diptych  and  triptych  of  Bishop  Grandison 
in  the  British  Museum — we  have  evidence  that  English  ivory 
carvers  were  capable  of  rare  excellence  of  design  and  workman- 
ship. Nor  can  crucifixes  be  forgotten,  though  they  are  of 
extreme  rarity  before  the  17th  century.  A  most  beautiful  13th- 
century  figure  foronc — though  only  a  fragment — is  in  (he  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Amongst  secular  objects  of  this  period, 
besides  the  mirror  cases  (fig.  7)  and  .caskets,  there  arc  hunting 
horns  (the  earlier  ones  probably  oriental,  or  more  or  less  faith- 
fully copied  from  oriental  models),  chess  and  dc'aughtsmen 
(especially  the  curious  set  from  iheisleof  Lewis),  combs,  marriage 
coffers  (at  one  period  remarkable  Italian  ones  of  bone),  memor- 
andum tablets,  seals,  the  pommels  andxanlles  of  saddles  and  a 
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unique  bip  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  above  enumention  will 
clone  wmce  to  show  that  the  ioquiier  must  be  referred  for 
details  to  the  oumerous  works  which  treat  of  medievit  ivory 
sculpture. 

Ivory  Setdftiut  from  Ike  i6tk  to  tke  igtk  CmlHry.— Compared 
with  tlie  wealth  «d  ivory  carving  of  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
the  15th,  and  especially  the  t6t^  centuries  are  singuUrly  poor  in 
really  fine  worii.  But  before  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  real 
decadence  we  shall  come  across  such  things  as  the  knife  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers  in  the  Ixnivre,  the  sceptre  of  Louis  Xin.,  the 
Rothschild  hunting  horn,  many  Italian  powder  horns,  the 
German  Psydie  in  the  Louvre,  or  the  "  Young  Girl  and  Death  " 
in  the  Munich  Museum,  in  which  there  is  undoubtedly  originality 
and  talent  of  the  first  order.  The  practice  of  ivory  carving 
became  extremely  popular  throughout  the  17th  and  iSth 
centuries,  especially  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany,  and  the 
■mount  of  ivory  consumed  must  have  been  very  great.  But, 
with  rate  exceptions,  and  these  for  the  most  part  Flemish,  it  is 
art  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  to 
aecond-ratesculptorsandtheartisansof  the  workshop.  There  is 
little  originality,  the  rococo  styles  run  riot,  and  we  seem  to  be 
condemned  to  wade  through  an  iotenninaUe  series  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  bacchanalians  and  satyn,  pseudo-classical  copies 
from  the  antique  and  imitations  of  the  schoolsof  Rubens.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  few  great  museums,  except  the  German  ones, 
care  to  include  in  their  collections  examples  of  these  periods. 
Some  exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  Flemish  sculptors  of 
such  talent  as  Franc<^s  Duquesnoy  (Fiammingo),  Gerard  van 
Obstal  or  Lucas  Fayd'herbe.  In  a  lesser  degree,  in  Germany, 
Christoph  Angermair,  Leonhard  Kern,  Bcmhard  Strauss, 
Elhafen,  Kruger  and  Rauchmiller;  and,  in  France,  Jean  Guiller- 
min,  David  le  Marchand  and  Jean  Cavalier.  Crucifixes  were 
tunied  out  in  enormous  numbers,  some  of  not  inconsiderable 
merits  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  represent  anatomical  exercises 
varying  but  slightly  from  a  pattern  of  which  a  celebrated  one 
atributcd  to  Faistenbergcr  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Tankards 
abound,  and  some,  notably  the  one  in  the  Jones  collection,  than 
which  perhaps  no  finer  examfde  exists,  are  also  of  a  high  standard. 
Duquesnoy's  work  is  well  illustrated  by  the  charming  series  of 
six  plaques  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  known  as  the 
"  Fiammingo  boys."  Amongst  the  crowd  of  objects  ia  ivory 
of  all  descriptions  of  the  eariy  i8th  century,  the  many  esam^n 
of  the  curious  implements  known  as  rappoirt,  or  tobacco  graters, 
should  be  noticed.  It  may  perhaps  be  ttecessaiy  to  add  that 
although  the  character  of  art  in  ivory  in  these  periods  is  not  of 
the  highest,  the  subject  is  not  one  entirely  unworthy  of  attention 
and  study,  and  there  are  a  certain  number  of  remarkable  and 
even  admirable  examples. 

/wry  Sculpture  ef  Spain,  PortutoJ,  India,  Ckino  and  Japan. — 
Generally  speaking,  with  regard  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  there  is 
little  reason  to  dootherwise  than confineourattention  to  a  certain 
class  of  important  Moori^  or  Hispano-Horesque  ivories  of  the 
time  of  the  Arab  occupation  of  the  Peninsubi,  from  the  8th  to  the 
15th  centuries.  Some  fine  examples  are  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Of  Portuguese  work  therc'is  little  except  the 
hybrid  productionsof  Goaand  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the 
East.  Some  mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  remarkable 
examples  of  mixed  Portuguese  and  savage  art  from  Benin,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Indian  ivory  carving  the  India 
Museum  at  Kensngton  supplies  a  very  large  and  varied  collection 
which  has  no  equal  elsewhere.  But  there  is  little  older  than  the 
17th  century,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Indian  art  in  ivory  can 
occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  the  art.  What  we 
know  of  Chinese  carving  in  ivory  is  confined  to  those  examples 
which  arc  turned  out  for  the  European  market,  and  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  appealing  very  strongly  to  cultivated  tastes. 
A  brief  reference  to  the  well-known  delightful  netsukii  and  the 
characteristic  inlaid  work  must  suffice  here  for  the  ivories  of 
Japan  (see  Japan:  Art). 

Ivory  Sevlpture  in  the  iglk  Century  and  of  Ike  Present  Day. — 
Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  modem  ivory  sculp- 
ture  is  practised  by  distinguished  artists.   Yearby  year,  however, 
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a  certain  amount  is  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  aiul  in  most 
foreign  salons,  but  in  England  the  works— necessarily  not  very 
numerous— are  soon  absorbed  in  private  coUections.  On  the 
European!  continent,  on  tbe  contrary,  In  such  galleries  as  the 
Belgian  sute  collections  or  the  Luxembourg,  examples  are 
frequently  acquired  and  exhibited.  In  Bdgium  the  acquisiticn 
of  the  Congo  and  the  considerable  import  of  ivory  therefrom 
gave  encouragement  to  a  definite  revival  of  the  art.  Important 
exhibitions  have  been  held  in  Belgium,  and  a  notable  one  in 
Paris  in  1904.  Though  ivory  carving  is  as  cq>ensive  as  marble 
sculpture,  all  sculptors  delight  In  following  it,  and  the  material 
entails  no  ^>ecial  knowledge  or  training.  Of  19th-century  artists 
there  were  in  France  amongst  the  best  known,  besides  numerous 
minor  workers  of  Dieppe  and  St  Claude,  Augustin  Motcau, 
Vautier,  Soitoux,  Bclletcste,  Meugniot,  Pradier,  Triqucti  and 
Ger6me;  and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  aoth  century,  besides 
such  distinguished  names  in  the  fitst  rank  as  Jean  Dampt  and 
Thtedore  Riviere,  there  were  Vever,  Gardet,  Caron,  Barrias, 
Allouard,  Ferrary  and  many  others.  Nor  must  the  decorative 
work  of  Ren£  Lalique  be  omitted.  No  less  than  forty  Belgian 
sculptots  exhibited  work  in  ivory  at  the  Brussels  exhibition  of 
1S87.  The  list  included  artists  of  such  distinction  as  J.  Dtllcns, 
Constantin  Meunier,  van  der  Stappen,  Khnopff,  P.  Wolfcrs, 
Samuel  and  Paul  de  Vigne,  and  amongst  contemporary  Belgian 
sculptors  are  also  van  Bcurden,  G.  Devrccse,  Vincotte,  de 
Tombay  and  Lagae.  In  England  the  most  notable  work  includes 
the  "  Lamia  "  of  George  Frampton,  tbe  "  St  Eliiabeth  "  of  Alfred 
Gilbert,  the  "  Klors  Janua  Vitae  "  of  Marry  Bates,  the  "  Launcc- 
lot "  of  W.  Reynolds-Stephens  and  the  use  of  ivory  in  the  applied 
arts  by  Lyim  Jenkins,  A.  G.  Walker,  Alexander  Fisher  and 
others. 

Authorities. — Sec  generally  A.  Maskell,  lories  (1906I,  and  ihe 
bil)liogra|)liy  iW-xe  yivin. 

On  [ijily  Clirislian  niid  Early  Ryzanlinc  ivorici,  tho  following 
Wprl;-  mny  be  mcniioncd :  AIiI>l>  Cjbrol,  Didionnairt  de  I'arckrolorie 
ekr.li^niie  (in  pr.ii'rra,);  O.  M.  D.i1t:.n.  C,il^!,'tue  of  Early  CkriUian 
Ain:^:i!lies  in  ISiij'nli  Mmciini  (|i;0.'l,  K.  Uubbfrl,  Zur  Geiekiekle 
der  ElfcnbeinsculptuT  (1*185);  H-  Cracvcn,  Antike  Scknititreiem 

i[9oj);  R.  Kanzlcr,  Cii  owri  .  .  .  V(Uieano  (1903};  Kondakov, 
!ATt  bysantin;  A.  Maikell,  Cantor  Ltttures.  Soc.  of  Arts  (1906} 
(lecture  II.,  "  Earljr  Chriitian  and  Early  Byiantirte  Ivories"}; 
Strzycowski.  Byzantinischt  DenkmdUr  (1891):  V.  Schulic.  ^rcU*. 
ioeU  atr  aJidirisllkken  Kunsl  (1895);  C.  Siuhlfauth,  Die  aUchritlL 
Etfeiilieinplatlik  (1806). 

On  the  consular  diptychs,  see  H.  F.  Clinton.  Fa$ti  JCwMn  (iS|j^ 
1850);  A.  Gori.  Tktsaurus  velerutn  difilyekorMi  Cl7fll)t,C^^PS* 
mant,  TrisorJi.'  11  iimiimalique  el  de  tlypliqut  (iSj^'MBlQir.  FttlMCfi^ 
Caiaiaiu*  of  Ihc  Ffjcniiry  Ivories  (1856). 

On  the  arti:itic  interest  gcnt^rally.  aoc  .ilsD  C.  Alabaster,  Calatogat 
of  Chinest  0^;Vf(t  in  Ihe  Soulh  Kensinglon  Xluieum;  Sir  R.  AIcoOh 
Artand  Art  Inriiiil'ics  in  Japan  ((H;8);  B.irraud  cl  Mariin.  Lt  Bdlan 
pastoral  (l85f>) ;  li..in-liot.  Li-i  Krl[:i>,i  li'url  a  la  BiUinth'fquc  ,\olio- 
nale;  Bretagnf,  S:.r  pci^ufi  l:::-'g!-'!iii'i ;  II.  Cok',  Indian  Art 
at  Delhi  (1904);  K.  CMrrutii.  SU»ia  Jr'S  arir  Ckr,iUar.a  (1681): 
A.  Jacquemart,  Ilt.'.oirr  du  'noh-.lier  (iSjii) ;  ].  Lati.irit.  Ilnloirt  dei 
arts  inautlriels  (1*^64);  C.  Liml,  Ubcr  dm  Krummauli  (iSdj);  Sir  F. 
Madden,  "  Lt^wis  Chi.-.?mon  "  (in  Arrn.:,  vol. 
W.  Maiicell.  I-.-orii-^,  Ani-irfrl  r.'-.i  M,.'  :•!  in  the  South  Kcnsinglcn 
Museum  (187:);  A.  Miclu-I,  //(  ■■.'<■      f'l'l;  E,  MoUnicr,  llntotre 

ffnirale  dei  oris  (1H96) ;  E.  OI.!:iJ.|,  Cii.'.-'.'.'L'Kf  of  Fictile  Itonri  n-ld 
/tktAruikLl  SoiU-ty  (1855):  A,  II.  I'lii  Kivcrs.  Arli^ue  Worti  of 
Art  from  Benin  (i'Iin)):  .\.  C  Qujtrcmi'rp  de  Quini:y,  Le  Jupiter 
Olympien  (1815);  Ctiarlci  Sclifnr.  EljenbrinpiaM  u:t  der  Rrnais- 
sanet  (1903);  E.  >lu  SumiuucirU,  Us  Arts  an  meyendte  (1838-1846); 
G.  Stephens,  Jennie  Caihets  (1866-1868};  A.  Venturi.  Sloria  delT  arU 
Italiana  (1901);  Sir  G.  Watt,  Indian  Art  at  Delhi  (1904).  J.  O. 
Wctlwooa,  Fietile  Ivoriet  in  the  Soulh  KensinttaH  Museum  (1876). 
^M.'D.^yjM,  NotieesofSeidpttae  in  Ivory  {lilt).        (A.  Ml.) 

IVORT  COAST  (C«e  d'lvoirt),  a  French  West  African  colony, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  W.  by  Liberia  and  French 
Guinea,  N.  by  the  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  E.  by  the 
Gold  Coast.  Its  area  is  approximately  iio.oeo  sq.  m.,  and  its 
population  possibly  1,000,000,  of  whom  some  600  arc  Europeans. 
Official  estimates  (1908)  placed  the  native  population  as  low  as 
980,000. 

Physical  FeaftrrM,- The  coast -line  extends  from  7*  30'  to  \*  7'  W. 
and  hai  a  length  of  380  m.  It  form*  an  arc  of  a  circle  at  which  the 
convexity  turns  stightiv  (o  the  north:  neither  bay  nor  promontory 
bieakitberegutarityof  ilsoulline.  The  sbqre  is  low,  boidered  in  its 
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eutern  baU  with  bgtym*^  and  difficult  of  mccm  on  account  of  the 
nbmarine  bv  of  nnd  wbich  •tictchn  along  neariy  the  wbde  of  the 
coast,  and  alto  betaute  of  the  heavy  *uit  cauied  by  the  neat  Atlantic 
biUowt,  The  raincipal  Iwooiu,  goinB  W.  to  E.  are  tnoee  of  Grand 
Labou,  Gnnd  Ba««am  or  Ebrii  and  Aiaini.  The  coait  plaint  extend 
inland  about  40  n.  Beyond  the  around  rite*  in  ueep  al^iiea  to  a 
DcimaJ  kvd  of  over  1000  ft.,  the  plateau  being  traversed  in  levml 
directMNu  by  hilli  riung  aooo  ft.  and  over,  and  cut  by  vsUm  with  a 
eeoeral  •outh-eatlcm  trend.  In  the  north-ea»t,  in  the  dutrict  of 
Kong  the  counlry  becootea  mountainoiH,  Mt.  Kommono 

attaininf  a  he^ht  of  4757  ft.  In  the  north-weU,  by  the  Libeiian 
frontier,  the  moontalnam  the  Con  renonri*e  over  6000  ft.  SUfting 
from  the  Libcrian  froaUer,  tbi  diicf  riven  an  tba  Ckvilh  {or 
KavaU).  the  San  Pedra.  the  Samndn  (uo  m.  long),  tba  Bandama 
tMj  m.),  fomwd  by  the  White  and  the  Red  Bandama.  the  Kontoe 
(360  m.)  and  the  Etia.  All  thcie  ■tranu  are  Interrupted  by  rapid* 
aa  they  descend  from  the  highlandito  the  plain  and  arc  iinnavi^ble 
by  (teamen  lave  for  a  few  miks  from  ifieir  nKNitha.  The  nven 
Damed  all  drain  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  the  riven  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  colony  belang  to  the  N^r  •yilem,  being  affluent«  of 
the  Bani  or  Mahel  Balevd  onnch  of  tnat  river.  The  watenhed  run* 
roughly  ftDm9*N.  in  the  wen  to  to*  N  in  the  eait.andii  markedby 
a  fine  of  UO*  risii^  about  650  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ptetcau. 
The  cUnata  is  in  general  very  hot  and  unhealthy,  the  rainfall  being 
very  heavy.  In  lome  part*  of  the  plateau  bealthiet  conditions 
prevad.  Tht  fauna  and  lloia  are  tiniilu  to  tbote  at  lbs  Gold  Coast 
■nd  Uberia.  Primeval  forest  extend*  fnm  the  ooart  pUn»  M  about 
8'  N.,  covering  neariy  30.000  aq.  m. 

Inkahilants. — The  coast  districts  are  Inlubited  by  Negro 
tribes  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Knimen  (9.*.)  and  on  the 
other  to  the  people  of  Ashanti  (9.*.).  The  Assinis  are  ol  Aihanti 
origin,  and  cbicfly  of  the  Ochin  and  Agni  tribes.  Farther  west 
are  found  the  "  Jack- Jacks  "  and  the  "Kwa-Kwas,"  sobriquets 
given  lespectively  to  the  Aradian  and  Aviltom  by  the  eariy 
Emopean  traders.  The  Kwa-Kwa  arc  said  to  bie  io  called 
because  their  salutation  "  resembles  the  cry  of  a  duck."  In  the 
inleifair  the  Negro  strain  predominates  but  with  an  admixture 
of  Hamitic  or  Berber  blood.  The  tribes  represented  include 
Jamans,  Woogaras  aJid  Mandingos  (q.t.),  some  of  whom  are 
Hoslems.  The  Mandingog  have  intermarried  largely  with  the 
Bambaza.  w  Sienuf,  an  agricultural  people  of  mote  than  average 
intdllfence  widely  s|»ead  over  the  country,  of  which  they  arc 
consd«vd  to  be  the  indigenous  race.  The  Bambara  themselves 
are  perhaps  only  a  distinct  branch  of  the  original  Mandingo 
stock.  The  Btvit,  who  occupy  the  crntral  part  of  the  colony, 
are  of  Acni-Adiaiiti  ori^  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fetish  wOTshippeii.  On  the  northern  confines  of  the  great  forest 
belt  live  races  of  cannibals,  whose  existence  was  first  made  known 
by  Captain  d'Ollone  in  1899.  In  general  the  coast  tribes  are 
peaceful.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  imther  industrious 
nor  intdligent.  Tbt  traden  m  chiefly  Fanti,  Siem  Leoniani, 
Senegalese  and  Mandingoa. 

r^wu.— The  chief  towns  on  the  coast  areCrand  and  Little  Balaam, 

tickville  and  AmIiu  in  tba  east  and  Grand  Lohou.  Sauandra  and 
abo  in  ihe  west.  Grand  and  Uille  Bassam  are  built  on  the  strip 
ol  and  which  separates  the  Grand  Bausm  or  Ebrit  lagoon  from  the 
tea.  This  k^ooa  forms  a  commodious  harbour,  once  the  bar  has 
been  cruaaed.  Grand  Baisam  is  utuated  at  the  point  where  the 
Lisooa  and  the  river  Komoe  cater  the  sea  and  iheic  b  a  minimura 
df(itbori>ft.ofwatcrowerthefaBr.  The  town  (pop.  fooo,  including 
about  100  Eurmeans)  to  the  seat  of  the  customs  adminisiratioB  and 
of  the  judicial  aepartment,  and  to  the  brgett  ccnrre  for  the  trade  of 
the  cdbny.  A  wharf  cqoipptd  with  cmncs  extends  beyond  rite  surf 
liae  and  the  tows  to  terveo  by  a  li^t  railway.  It  is  notoriously 
anhcalthy:  ydlow  fever  to  endemic.  Little  Battam,  renamed 
the  French  Port  Bouet.  poiiwsct  an  advantage  over  the  other  portt 
on  tte  const,  aa  at  this  point  there  it  no  bar.  The  sea  floor  is  here 
rent  by  a  chasm,  known  aa  the  "  Bottomkss  Pil."  the  waten  having 
adepcb  o(6s  f^  Abijcan (Abidjan), on  ibc  nonh  sidfof  the  lagoon 
ooKMitc  Port  Bouet  to  the  starline-point  of  a  railway  to  the  mland 
robber  regions.  Hie  half-mite  of  toreshore  separating  the  port  from 
tbr  bgoon  was  In  I9a*-I907  fMrrced  by  a  canal,  but  the  canal  ulicd 
up  a*  anon  aa  cnt,  and  in  1908  the  French  decided  to  make  Gnnd 
Butan  the  ^ief  pon  of  tbe.cohMiy.  Aisini  to  an  important  centre 
for  the  robber  trade  of  Ashanti.  On  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Battam  lagDOOt  sad  19  m.  from  Grand  Baisam,  is  the  ca^tal  of  the 
calnny,  the  native  name  Adiame  having  been  chaiwed  into  Binger- 
viUe,  la  benour  of  Captain  L.  G.  Singer  (tee  below).  The  town  to 
hoik  on  a  bn  and  n  fairiy  healthy. 

[a  the  interior  are  several  towns,  though  none  of  any  rice  numeric 
aDy.  The  best  known  are  Koroko.  Kong  and  Bona,  entrepAta  for 
Ihe  trade  of  the  middle  Niger,  and  Bontuku,  on  the  caravan  route 
*»  Sokoto  and  the  HMCtiog-place  of  the  nerchanta  from  Kong  and 


Timbuktu  engaged  in  the  kola-nut  trade  with  Athanti  and  the  Gold 
Coast.  Bontuku  to  peopled  targely  by  Wongara  and  Hauia,  and 
nio*t  of  the  inhatritanti,  who  nnmber  some  3000,  are  Moslems. 
The  tosrn,  whkh  was  founded  ta  the  century  or  eariier,  to 
walled,  contains  various  motqiM  ud  gnefally  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  eastern  dty. 

AinenUun  amd  Tnit.—'ne  natives  cultivate  matoe,  plantains, 
banaaasp  inneapples,  limes,  pepper,  cotton,  &c.,  and  live  easily  on 
the  |>roducts  of  their  gardens,  with  occasional  help  from  fishing  and 
hunting.  They  also  weave  doth,  make  pottery  and  smelt  iron. 
Europeans  introduced  the  culUvation  of  coffee,  which  give*  good 
results.  The  foresta  are  rich  in  palm-tree  products,  rubber  and 
nutbogaoy.  whkh  constitute  the  diKfarridea  of  export.  The  rubber 
goes  almost  excturively  to  England,  aa  docs  ano  the  mahegaay. 
The  palm-oil  and  palm  kerads  are  sent  almost  entirely  to  France. 
The  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  colony  exceeded  £1x00^0 
for  the  first  time  In  1904.  About  30%  of  the  trade  to  wtth  Great 
Britain.  The  export  of  ivory,  for  whidi  the  oountiy  was  fenocrly 
famoui,  has  almost  ceawd.  the  elephants  being  largely  driven  out « 
thecobnty.  Cotton  good*,  by  far  the  most  important  of  iheimpocta. 
come  almost  entirely  from  Great  Britain.  Gold  exists  and  many 
native  villages  have  small  "|dacer"  mines.  In  1901  the  government 
of  the  colony  began  tint  granting  of  mining  concesrions,  in  whkh 
British  cai^tal  was  largely  invested.  There  are  many  ancient  mines 
in  the  country,  disused  rince  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  if  not 
eariier. 

Commtmiealmii, — ^Tbe  nilsray  from  Little  Bassam  serves  the 
east  central  part  of  the  colony  and  runs  to  Katiola,  in  Kong,  a  total 
distance  of  ajo  m.  The  Une  Is  of  metre  gauge.  The  cutting  of  two 
canals,  whereby  communication  to  effected  by  lagtwn  between 
Asiini  and  Grand  Lahou  via  Bassam,  followed  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  Grand  and  Little  Bassam  are  in  regular  communication 
by  steamer  with  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  I.iverpool,  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg.  Grand  Bassam  to  connected  with  Europe  by  submarine 
cable  via  Dakar.  Tele^ph  tines  connect  the  coast  with  all  the 
princiml  station*  in  the  interior,  with  the  Cold  Gast,  and  with  the 
other  French  colonies  io  West  Africa. 

AdminiOralioK,  (ft. — ^The  cofeny  to  under  the  seneral  superintend- 
ence of  the  government  ^neral  of  French  West  Africa.  At  the  head 
of  the  loc^  administration  to  a  lieatenant-govcmor,  who  to  assisted 
by  a  council  on  which  nominated  nnoAcial  menwere  have  scats. 
To  a  large  extent  Ihe  native  forms  of  government  are  maintained 
under  European  administraton  renonsible  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  colony  for  this  purpose  being  divided  Into  a  number  of 
"  circle*  "each  with  its  local  govemneot.  The  colony  has  a  Kparate 
budget  and  to  sdf-supporting.  Revemie  to  derived  chiefly  from 
customs  tecdpis  and  a  capitation  tax  of  fn.  3.90  (asjL  Instituted  in 
1901  and  levied  on  all  persona  over  ten  ytaia  old.  The  budget  for 
1906  bahsced  at  £i«Mao.  ^ 

Hu/ery.— Tlw  Ivoiy  Gout  Is  stated  to  have  been  vUted  by 
Dicppe*-merchanU  in  the  14th  cenluiy,  and  ma  made  known 

by  the  Portuguese  discoveries  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  It  was  thereafter  frequented  by  traden  for  ivory, 
slaves  and  other  commodities.  There  was  a  French  settlement 
at  Aasitii,  1 700-1 704,  and  a  French  factory  was  maintained  at 
Grand  Bassam  from  1700  to  t7a7.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  lotb 
century  several  French  traden  had  estaUisbed  themsdves 
along  the  coast.  In  1830  Admiral  (then  Commandant)  BouCt- 
Willaumez  (1809-1871)  began  a  series  of  surveys  and  expedi- 
tions which  yidded  valuable  results.  In  1841  he  obtained  from 
the  native  chiefs  cessions  of  territory  at  Asrini  and  Grand  Bassam 
to  Fiance  and  the  towns  named  were  occupied  in  1843.  From 
that  time  French  influence  gradually  extended  along  the  coast, 
but  no  attempt  was  tnade  to  penetrate  inland.  As  one  result 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  France  in  187a  withdrew  her 
garrisons,  handing  over  the  care  of  the  establishments  to  a 
merchant  turned  Verdier,  to  whom  an  annual  subsidy  of  ;£8oe 
was  paid.  This  merchant  sent  an  agent  into  the  interior  who 
made  friendly  treaties  between  France  and  sonw  of  the  native 
chiefs.  In  18S3,  In  view  of  the  claims  of  <rthcr  European  powers 
to  territory  in  Africa,  France  again  took  over  the  actual 
adminutration  of  AsaIni  and  Baanm.  Between  1887  and  1889 
Captain  Binger  (an  officer  of  marine  bfantry,  and  subsequently 
director  of  the  African  department  at  the  colonial  ministry) 
traversed  the  whole  region  between  the  coast  and  the  Niger, 
visited  Bmtuku  and  the  Roog  cotmtiy,  and  signed  protectorate 
treaties  with  the  chleb.  Hm  kingdom  of  Jaman,  It  xaay  be  men- 
tioned, was  for  a  few  months  Induded  In  the  Odd  Coast  hinter* 
land.  In  January  1889  a  British  mlstion  sent  by  the  governor 
of  the  Gold  Coast  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Jaman 
at  Bontuku,  {dadng  his  domiidons  luder  British  mMectlok. 
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The  king  had,  however,  preWoualy  concluded  treftties  of  "  com- 
merce utd  [ricndihip  "  with  the  French,  itnd  by  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  of  Auguit  1869  Janun,  with  Bontuku,  was  recognized 
as  French  territory.  In  1891  Captain  BInger  made  further  ex- 
plorations in  the  interior  of  the  Ivory  Cout,  and  in  1S03  he  was 
appointed  the  lint  governor  of  the  colony  on  iu  erection  into 
an  administration  distinct  from  that  of  Senegal.  Among  other 
famous  explorers  who  helped  to  make  known  the  hinterland 
was  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Marchand.  It  was  to  the  zone 
between  the  Kong  states  and  the  hinterland  of  Liberia  that 
Samory  (see  Senegal)  fled  for  refuge  before  he  waa  taken 
prisoner  (1B98),  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  Kong. 
The  bounda^  of  the  colony  on  the  west  was  settled  by  Franco- 
Liberian  agreements  of  1S91  and  subsequent  dates;  that  on 
the  east  by  the  Anglo-French  agreements  of  iSqj  and  1S98. 
Tbe  northern  boundary  was  fixed  in  1S99  on  the  divisioo  of  the 
middle  Niger  territories  (up  to  that  date  officially  called  the 
French  Sudan)  among  the  other  French  West  African  colonies. 
The  systematic  development  of  the  colony,  the  opening  up  of 
the  hinterland  and  the  exploitation  of  its  economic  resources 
date  from  the  appointment  of  Captain  Binger  as  governor,  a 
post  he  held  for  over  three  years.  The  work  he  began  has  been 
carried  on  zealously  and  effectively  by  subsequent  governors, 
who  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  co-operation  of  the  natives. 

In  the  older  books  of  travel  are  often  found  the  alternative 
names  for  this  region.  Tooth  Coast  (C6le  ies  Dents)  or  Kwa-Kwa 
Coast,  and,  leas  frequently,  the  Coast  of  the  Five  and  Six  Stripes 
(alluding  to  a  kind  of  cotton  fabric  in  favour  with  the  natives). 
The  term  C6te  des  Dents  continued  In  general  use  in  France 
until  the  dosing  years  of  the  igth  century. 

See  Dix  am  i  la  Cite  ^Imtire  (Paris.  1506)  by  F.  J.  Ooic-l,  governor 
of  the  colony,  and  Notre  coloiiie  de  la  Cite  d'ltoirt  (P.iris.  1003)  by 
R.  Villamurand  Richaud.  These  two  vol umei  deal  with  ihc  history, 

nraphv,  zoology  and  economic  condition  of  the  Ivory  Coait. 
'ile  d'lvoire  by  Micbcllct  and  Clement  describes  the  administra- 
tive and  land  systcmi,  &c.  Another  volume  also  citlcd  La  CUe 
d'lvoire  (Paris,  190S)  is  an  official  monograph  on  the  colony.  For 
ethnolocy  consult  Coulumts  iHdi[hits  de  la  CSltd'lvoirt  (Paris,  1901) 
by  F.  J.  Clozel  and  R.  Vlllamur,  and  Let  Coulvmu  Azni,  by  R. 
Villamur  and  DclaFoiie.  Of  books  of  travel  sec  Du  Ni^er  au  Golfe  dt 
Cuinfe  par  Kon[  (Pari*.  1893)  by  L.  G.  Binger,  and  tliiiiiin  lloitmnl- 
d'OIIane  1S98-IQOO  (Paris,  1901)  by  Captain  d'Ollcnc.  A  Ci't* 
de  la  Cite  d'lvoire  by  A.  Mcunier,  on  the  scale  of  1  :Soo,ooo  (6  sheen), 
was  published  in  Pari),  1905.  Annual  rcfKirts  on  the  colony  ore 
published  by  the  French  colonial  and  the  British  foreign  oOkcs. 

IVRBA  (anc.  Eportdia),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  I^edmont, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  from  which  it  is  38  m.  N.N.E.- 
by  rail  and  27  m.  direct,  situated  770  ft.  above  sea-lcvel,  on  the 
Dora  Baltea  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  Pop. 
(■901)  6047  (town),  11,696  (commune).  The  cathedral  was 
built  between  973  and  1005;  the  gallery  round  the  back  of  the 
apse  and  the  crypt  have  plain  cubical  capitals  of  this  period. 
The  two  campanili  flanking  the  apse  at  each  end  of  the  side 
aisle  are  the  oldest  example  of  this  architectural  arrangement. 
The  isolated  tower,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey 
of  S.  Stcfano,  is  slightly  later.  The  hilt  above  the  town  iscrowned 
by  the  imposing  Caslello  delle  Quattro  Torn,  built  in  135S, 
and  now  ■  prison.  One  of  the  four  towers  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1676.   A  tramway  runs  to  Santhii. 

The  ancient  Eporedia,  standing  at  tbe  junction  of  the  roads 
from  Augusta  Taurinorum  and  VcrccUae,  at  the  point  where 
the  road  to  Augusta  Praetoria  enters  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Duria  (Dora  Baltea),  was  a  military  position  of  considerable 
importance  belonging  to  the  Salassi  who  inhabited  the  whole 
upper  valley  of  the  Duria.  The  importance  of  the  gold-mines 
of  tbe  district  led  to  its  seizure  by  the  Romans  in  143  B.C.  The 
centre  of  the  mining  industry  seems  to  have  been  Victumulae 
{see  TiciNUu),  until  in  100  b.c.  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens  was 
founded  at  Eporedia  itself;  but  the  prosperity  of  this  was  only 
assured  when  the  Salassi  were  finally  defeated  in  15  B.C.  and 
Augusta  Praetoria  founded.  There  are  remains  of  a  theatre 
of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio  rests  on 
Roman  foundations. 

In  the  middle  ages  Ivrca  was  the  capital  of  a  Lombard  duchy. 


and  later  of  a  marquisate;  both  Berengar  II.  (950)  and  Ardda 
(1001)  became  kings  of  Italy  for  a  short  period.  Later  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  marquises  of  Monferrato,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  passed  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  <T.  As.) 

IVRY-SUR-SEIHB,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  less  than  1  m. 
S.5.E.  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  Pop.  (1906)  30,sji-  Ivry 
has  a  large  hospital  for  incurables.  It  manufactures  organs, 
earthenware,  waU-paper  and  rubber,  and  has  engineering  works, 
breweries,  and  oil-works,  its  trade  being  facilitated  by  a  port 
on  the  Seine.  The  town  is  dominated  by  a  fort  of  the  older  Mat 
of  defence  of  Paris. 

IVT  (A.S.  ifit,  Ger.  Epkeu,  perhaps  connected  with  apinm, 
inov),  the  collective  designation  of  certain  species  and 
varietica  of  Hedera,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Anliaocac 


Fig.  I.— Ivy  (Bedera  FTetix)  fruiting  branch,  |  nat.  mac 
I.  Flower.   3.  Fcuit. 

There  are  fifty  species  of  ivy  recorded  in  modem  books,  but  they 
may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  at  the  most,  three.  The  European  ivy, 
Hcdera  Helix  (fig.  i),  is  a  plant  subject  to  infinite  variety  in  the 
forms  and  colours  of  its  leaves,  but  the  tendency  of  which  is 
always  to  a  three-  to  five-lobed  form  when  climbing  and  a  regular 
ovate  form  of  leaf  when  producing  flower  and  fruit.  The  African 
ivy,  H.  canariensit,  often  regarded  as  a  variety  of  H,  Hdis  and 
known  as  the  Irish  ivy,  is  a 
native  of  North  Africa  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  is  the  com- 
mon large-leaved  climbing  ivy, 
and  also  varies,  but  in  a  less 
degree  than  H.  Helix,  from 
which  its  leaves  differ  in  their 
larger  size,  rich  deep  green  colour, 
and  a  prevailing  tendency  to  a 
five-lobed  pulline.  When  in  fruit 
the  leaves  ore  usually  threc- 
lobed,  but  they  ore  sometimes 
entire  and  broadly  ovale.  The 
Asiatic  ivy,  H.  colchica  (fig.  1), 
now  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
H.  Helix,  has  ovate,  obscurely 
three-lobed  leaves  of  a  coriaceous  texture  and  a  deep  gntn 
colour;  In  the  tree  or  fruiting  form  the  leaves  are  narrower 
than  in  the  climbing  form,  and  without  any  trace  of  lobes. 
Distinctive  characters  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  appendages  cI 
the  pedicels  and  calyx,  H.  Hdix  having  six-rayed  stellate 
hairs,  H.  canorienili  fifteen-rayed  halts  and  H.  (ekkica  yellowish 
two-lobed  scales. 
The  Australian  ivy,  H.  australiana,  is  a  small  gtabrous  shrub 


Fig.  ».—Htd*n  takUea, 
\  naL  size. 
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Fut.  3. — Ctunbing  Shoot  ol  Ivy. 


«ith  i^nuU  leaves.  It  Is  a  native  ol  Qnenwliwd,  ud  b 
ptacticaDy  unknown  in  culUvation. 

It  ti  of  the  utmoM  importance  to  note  the  (Kffcrence  of  diar- 
acUB  of  the  same  ^Mdes  of  ivy  in  ita  two  conditions  of  cl)mt»ng 
and  fiuitiiv.  The  first  stage  of  growth,  which  we  will  suppose 
to  be  from  the  seed,  is  essentially  scandent,  and  the  leave*  are 
lobed  man  or  lest.  This  stage  Is  accompanied  with  a  plentiful 
pnductkni  of  the  d»Mpm  or  modified-  roots  by  means  of  which 

the  i^ant  becomes  at- 
tached and  obtains  sup- 
port. When  it  has 
leached  the  summit  of 
the  tree  or  tower,  the 
stems,  being  no  longer 
able  to  malnfiti  a  per- 
pendicular attitude, 
fan  ova  and  become 
horizontal  or  pendent. 
Coinddently  with  this 
change  they  cease  to 
>  produce  daspers,  and 
the  leaves  are  strik- 
ing modified  ia  form, 
i>cing  now  narrower 
and  less  lobed  than 
on  the  ascending 
Items.  In  due  time  this  tiee-Uke  growth  produces  terminal 
onbds  ot  greenish  fiowers,  which  have  the  parts  in  fives, 
with  tbe  styles  united  into  a  very  short  one.  These  flowers 
arc  succeeded  by  smooth  black  or  yellow  berries,  containing  two 
to  five  seeds.  The  ydlow-benied  ivy  is  met  with  in  northern 
India  and  in  Italy,  but  in  northern  Europe  it  Is  known  only,  as 
a  cnriosty  of  the  garden,  where,  if  suffidently  slwltered  and 
nourished,  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fruitful  tree. 

It  is  stated  in  botdcs  that  some  fbnns  (rf  sylvestral  ivy  never 
flower,  but  a  negative  declaration  of  this  kind  is  valueless. 
Syhrcstral  ivies  <rf  great  age  may  be  found  in  woods  on  the 
wcMon  ooasU  of  Britain  that  have  apparently  never  flowered, 
but  this  Is  probaUy  to  be  explained  by  their  inability  to  surmount 
the  ticca  supporting  tbem,  for  until  Uie  fdant  can  spread  its 
brandies  bodzontaSy  ia  foE  daylight,  the  flowering  01  tieo-like 
growth  is  never  f  orned. 

A  question  of  great  practical  Importance  arises  out  of  the 
relatfanof  tbei^snt  toitsmeansofsu[qx)it.  A  moderate  growth 
of  ivy  is  DOt  injurious  to  trees;  still  the  tendency  is  from  the  first 
MwtL-.!  to  the  proq>eiity  of  the  tree,  and  at  a  certain  stage  it 
becomes  deadly.  Therefore  the  growth  of  ivy  on  trees  should  be 
kept  vitbin  mtonsble  bounds,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
trees  that  are  of  ^wdal  vahie  for  their  beauty,  history,  or  the 
qoality  of  thdr  timber.  In  regard  to  buildings  clothed  with 
ivy,  tbeie  b  nothing  to  be  feared  so  long  as  the  plant  does  not 
penetrate  tbe  substance  of  the  wall  by  means  of  any  fissure. 
Should  it  thmst  iu  way  in,  the  natural  and  continuous  expansion 
of  its  several  parts  will  necessarily  hasten  the  decay  of  tbe 
edifice.  But  a  bur  growth  of  ivy  on  sound  walls  that  afiord  do 
entrance  beyond  the  superficial  attachment  of  the  daspcts  is, 
wiibant  any  ezcqition  vdiatever,  beneficial.  It  promotes  dryness 
and  warmth,  reduces  to  a  miniimun  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
atmoqibere,  and  is  altogether  as  conservative  as  it  is  beautiful. 

The  economical  uses  of  the  ivy  are  not  of  great  importance. 
The  leaves  are  eaten  greedily  by  horses,  deer,  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  in  tines  of  scardty  have  proved  useful.  The  flowers  afford  a 
flood  supply  of  honey  to  ben;  and,  as  they  appear  in  «uti;mn, 
thi?  occasionally  make  amends  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
sezsoo.  Tbe  berries  are  eaten  by  wood  pigeons,  blackbirds  and 
thrashes.  From  all  parts  of  the  plant  a  balsamic  bitter  may 
be  obtained,  aod  this  Jn  the  form  of  ludtric  add  is  tbe  only 
pfrp«raiioa  of  ivy  known  to  chemists. 

In  tljc  garden  the  uses  of  the  ivy  are  innumerable,  and  the 
least  koowa  though  not  the  least  valuable  of  them  Is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tbe  plant  as  a  bush  or  tree,  the  fruiting  growth  being 
selected  f « this  purpose.   Tbe  varUgated  tree  forms  of  H.  Htlix, 


with  leaves  tA  creamy  white,  golden  green  or  rich  deep  oranga 
yellow,  soon  prove  handsome  miniature  trees,  that  thrive 
almost  as  well  in  soioky  town  gardens  as  in  the  pure  air  of  tbe 
country,  and  that  no  ordiiuiy  winter  will  injure  ia  the  least. 
The  tree-form  of  the  A^tic  ivy  (H.  tdMca)  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  beauty  of  leafage  by  any  evergreen  shrub  known  to 
English  gardens,  and,  although  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will 
attain  to  a  ^tore  of  s  or  6  ft.,  it  is  but  rarely  we  meet  with  it, 
or  indeed  with  tree  ivies  of  any  kind,  but  little  attention  having 
been  ^ven  to  this  subject  until  recent  years.  The  scandent  forms 
are  note  generally  appreciated,  and  are  now  much  employed  ia 
the  formation  of  maiginal  lines,  screens  and  trained  pyramids, 
as  weD  as  for  clothing  walls.  A  very  striking  example  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  commonest  ivies,  when  treated  artistically 
as  garden  plants,  may  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  <rf 
Amsterdam,  where  several  paddocks  are  enclosed  with  wreaths, 
garlands  and  bands  of  ivy  In  a  most  picturesque  manner. 

About  sixty  varieties  known  in  gardens  are  figured  and 
described  in  flu  Ivy,  a  iioKograpk,  by  Shiriey  Hibberd  (187a). 
To  cultivate  these  Is  an  extremely  simple  matter,  as  they  wfll 
thrive  In  a  poor  soil  and  endure  a  considerable  depth  of  shade, 
so  that  they  may  with  advantage  be  planted  under  trees.  The 
common  Irish  ivy  is  often  to  be  seen  clothing  the  ground  beneath 
Urge  yew  trees  where  grass  would  not  live,  and  it  is  dccaskmally 
planted  in  graveyards  in  London  to  form  an  imitation  of  grass 
turf,  for  which  purpose  It  is  admirably  suited. 

The  ivy,  like  tbe  holly,  is  a  scarce  plant  on  the  American 
continent.  £b  the  northern  United  Sutes  and  British  America 
tbe  winters  aie  not  more  severe  than  the  ivy  can  endure,  but 
the  summers  are  too  hot  and  dry,  and  tbe  requirements  of  the 
plant  have  not  often  obtained  attention.  In  districts  where 
native  ferns  abound  the  ivy  will  be  found  to  thrive,  and  the 
varieties  of  Hedera  Hdix  should  have  the  preference.  But  in 
the  drier  districts  ivies  might  often  be  planted  on  the  north  side 
of  buildings,  and,  if  encouraged  with  water  and  careful  training 
for  three  or  four  years,  would  then  grow  rapidly  aod  train  them- 
selves. A  strong  light  u  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  Ivy,  but 
this  enhances  iu  value,  for  we  have  no  baidy  plants  that  m^r 
be  compared  with  it  for  variety  and  beauty  that  wUl  endurs 
shade  with  equal  patience. 

The  North  American  poison  ivy  (poison  oak).  Shut  Taxko- 
dendron  (nat.  order  Anacardiaceae),  is  a  climber  with  Jinnnately 
compound  leaves,  which  are  very  attractive  in  their  autumn 
colour  but  poisonous  to  the  touch  to  some  persons,  while  othen 
can  handle  the  plant  without  injury.  The  eSects  are  redness 
and  violent  itching  followed  by  fever  aod  a  vesicular  eruption. 

The  ground  ivy,  Ifepeta  Glechoma  (nat.  order  lAbiatae),  is  a 
small  creeping  plant  with  rounded  crenate  leaves  and  small 
blue-purple  flowers,  occurring  in  hedges  and  thickets. 

IWAKURA.  TOHOMI,  Pkikce  (1855-1883),  Japanese  states- 
man, was  bom  in  KiBto.  Be  was  one  of  the  court  nobles  (kuge) 
of  Japan,  and  be  traced  his  descent  to  the  emperor  Murakami 
(aj>.  947-967).  A  man  of  profound  ability  and  singular  force  of 
character,  he  acted  a  leading  part  In  the  complications  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  dagunaie,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
KiSto  accompanied  by  his  coadjutor.  Prince  SanjO.  They  took 
refuge  with  the  DaimyS  of  ChO^O,  and,  while  there,  established 
relations  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  ultimate  uni<m  of  the 
two  great  fiefs,  Satsuma  and  ChAshQ,  for  the  work  of  tbe  Restora- 
tion. From  r867  until  the  day  of  his  death  Iwakura  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  on  the  political  stage.  In  1871 
hi  proceeded  to  America  and  Europe  at  the  head  of  an  Impoung 
rrabaisy  of  some  fifty  persons,  tbe  object  being  to  explain  to 
foreign  governments  the  actual  conditions  exirting  In  Japan, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  negotiating  new  treaties  consistent 
with  her  sovereign  rights.  Little  success  attended  the  mls^on. 
Returning  to  Japan  in  1S73,  Iwakura  found  the  cabinet  divided 
as  to  tbe  manner  of  dealing  with  Korea's  Insulting  attitude. 
He  advocated  peace,  and  his  influence  carried  the  day,  thus 
removing  a  difficulty  which,  though  apparently  of  minor  dimen- 
sions,  might  have  rhnngH  the  whole  course  id.  Japan's  modem 
history.  . 
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IZIOI,  In  Cnek  bcend,  lOB  of  FUccru,  kiiif  of  the  LapithM 
In  Tbeaialy  (or  trf  Am),  tnd  Inubanil  ot  JJi.  Acconliiig  to 
custom  he  promiacd  bit  fatber4n-Uw,  Ddoocus,  a  hutUome 
bridal  presciit,  but  tracbennuljr  murd^ed  faim  when  he  claimed 
Uw  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  At  a  pnniihment,  Ixion  was 
Mucd  with  nnHnm,  uiitll  Zem  pnrified  blm  of  Ui  aim  and 
admitted  faim  u  a  goett  to  (Kympus.  Ixion  abused  Us  pudon 
hf  trying  to  ledQce  Hen;  but  the  foddcn  subatituted  for  hcndf 
■  cloud,  by  which  he  beoune  the  father  of  the  Centaurs.  Zeus 
bound  him  on  a  fiery  wheel,  which  rotk  unceasint^y  throu^  the 
air  or  (acomling  to  the  later  veruoo)  in  the  underworld  (Pindar, 
PyMa,  iL  si;  Ovid,  Metam.  iv.  461;  Vir^pl,  Aauid,  vL  601). 
Uon  is  genendly  taken  to  represent  the  eteroally  moving  sun. 
Another  explanation  connects  the  story  with  the  practice 
(among  certain  peoples  of  central  £ui^)  of  carrying  a  biasing, 
revolving  whed  through  fields  which  needed  the  heat  of  the  tun, 
the  legend  bdng  Invented  to  apbin  tbe  custom  ud  snbiequently 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  (see  Mannhaidt,  Wold-  mid  FddMU, 
ii.  igoSiP.Sj).  Inviewof  the  fact  that  the  oak  was  the  sun-god's 
tree  and  that  the  mistletoe  grew  upon  it,  it  is  niggeMed  by  A.  B. 
Cook  (.Clots.  R*f.  zviL  4S0)  that  10hp  k  derived  from  (£k 
(mistletoe),  tbe  nn'a  fire  bdng  regaided  u  la  emaiatfam  from 
the  mistletoe.  Ixion  himself  is  probably  a  by-fonn  (d  Zens 
(Usener  in  Rkan.  Utu.  Uii  343). 

"  The  Myth  of  Iiion  "  (by  C.  Smith,  in  Oasjical  RnieK,  Tune 
1895)  deals  with  the  subject  of  a  rcd-Ggure  cantharui  in  tbe  British 
Museum. 

IZTACeUIVATU  m  Iztacobdatl  ("white  woman"),  « 
lofty  mountain  of  nkanle  origin,  10  m.  N.  of  Popocatepetl  and 
about  40  m.  S.SJE  cd  tbe  dty  of  Mexico,  fonning  part  of  die  short 
■pur  called  the  Sierra  Nenda.  According  to  Angcio  HeUprin 
(18SJ-1907)  iu  elevation  is  i6,g6o  ft.;  other  authorities  nuke  it 
much  las.  Iu  apparent  height  is  dwarfed  somewhat  by  its 
donga  ted  snmnut  and  the  luge  area  covered.  It  has  three 
aummits  of  different  heights  standing  on.a  north  and  aoutb  line, 
the  central  one  being  the  largest  and  highest  and  all  three  rising 
above  the  permanent  snow-line.  As  seen  from  the  dty  of  Mexico 
tbe  three  nimmiu  have  the  appearance  of  a  shrouded  human 
figure,  hence  the  poetic  Aztec  ^ipdlatioa  of  "  lAite  woman  " 
and  ti>e  uwentlaentil  Spanish  designation  "  La  mt^tr  gerda." 
The  ascent  b  difficult  and  perilous,  and  it  lardy  accomplished. 

Heilpria  mys  that  tbe  nonatain  is  tervdy  composed  of  trschytlc 
meksand  that  It  balder  than  Popocaiepeu.  It  hasno  enter  and  no 
trace  oif  lii^ering  volcanie  htU.  It  Is  surmimd  that  its  enter,  if  it 
ever  bad  one,  has  been  filled  in  and  ba  eona  worn  away  by  emion 
tbnw^  long  periods  of  time. 

lYRCAB,  an  andent  nation  on  the  north-east  trade  roate 
described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  31)  beyond  the  ThyssageUe,  some- 
where about  the  t^per  bauns  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtysh. 
They  mn  litJinfHiJuii  by  their  mode  of  hunting,  climbing  a 
tree  to  snrvey  thdr  game,  and  then  punuing  it  with  trained 
horses  and  dogs.  They  were  almoat  certainly  the  ancestors 
of  the  modem  Magyars,  also  called  Jugra. 

The  reading  TBpiu  ta  an  anachronism,  and  when  Pltny  (ffJt.  vl. 
19)  and  Mela  (L  1 16}  speak  of  Tyrcac  it  is  aln  probably  d  ue  to  a  fatae 
con^uoo.  (E.  H.  M.) 

IZBAIIU*  oc  Spasta  [anc.  Airiil,  tbe  chief  town  of  the 
Handd-abad  n^|ak  of  the  Konia  vfl^et,  la  Asia  Minor,  wel) 
dtnatcd  on  the  edge  of  a  fertile  idaln  at  the  foot  of  Aghlasun 
1^1^  It  wia  once  the  capital  of  the  Emlnte  of  Haaiid.  It 


suffered  sevecdy  Inm  tbe  earthquake  of  the  ifitb-lTth  <l 
January  i88g  ItisaproipennupUcewithanenli^tcnedGred 
clement  in  its  population  (hence  the  numerous  fnirilirs  called 
"  Spartali "  in  Levantine  towns);  and  it  it,  in  fact,  Che  chief 
inlud  colony  <d  Hellenism  in  Anatolia.  Pop.  so^ooo  (Moalcms 
13,000^  Chrbtinm  7000).  Utt  oew  Aidla  raUwaj  eAndi  bam 
Dineir  to  Iibarta  via  BuMur. 

IZHEVSK,  a  town  of  Ruma,  In  tbe  goveniment  el  Vyatka, 
140  m.  S.W.  of  Perm  and  12  m.  W.  from  the  Kama,  on  the  Izh 
river.  Pop.  (1S97)  ii.soa  tt  hasooeof  tiie  principal  steel  and 
riSe  works  of  the  Ruhuui  crown,  started  la  1S07.  Ibe  making 
of  q>orting  guns  Is  an  active  Indostry. 

IZMAIU  or  IsuAiL,  a  town  of  Russia,  In  the  government 
of  Bessarabia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  oi  the  Danube, 
35  m.  bdow  Real  railway  station.  Pop,  (1U6)  31,779,  (i9B(4 
33,607,  comprising  Great  and  littla  Biiwians,  Bulprian^ 
Jfews  uid  Gipsies.  Tliere  are  floor-mills  and  a  trade  In  cereabi 
wool,  tallow  and  hides.  Originally  a  Turkish  fortified  post, 
Inntil  had  by  the  end  of  the  18th  century  grown  into  a  place 
of  30)000  inhaUtants.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Rasslans  im 
1770)  and  twenbr  yean  later  its  capture  was  one  of  the  hiiBiaBt 
acUeveawiits  of  the  Rusuan  general,  Count  A.  V.  Suvarov. 
On  that  occasion  the  garrison  vns  40,000  strong,  and  the  asaault 
cost  the  assailants  10,000  and  the  defenders  30^000  men.  Tbe 
victory  was  the  theme  of  one  of  tbe  RiMiaa  poet  G.  R.  Der- 
zhavin's  odes.  In  1809  the  town  was  sgain  capttired  by  tbo 
Russians;  and,  when  In  i8it  It  was  aiilgned  to  then  tbe 
Bucharest  peace,  they  chose  it  as  the  central  ttation  for  their 
Danube  fleet.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  town  irf  Tuchkov, 
with  which  h  was  later  (1830)  inoorpixated,  grew  up  outside  of 
the  fortifications.  These  were  dismantled  tn  accoraaixe  with 
the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  by  wiilch  IzmaB  was  nde  over  to 
Rumania.  The  town  was  sgain  transferred  to  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Berlin  (1S78). 

IZV-H(MHICHI<TO,  the  tevCD  (jMMi  bhnds  (te)  of  Izn, 
Indoded  in  tbe  em[to  of  Jtfta.  They  stretch  in  a  southerly 
directitm  from  a  point  near  the  month  <^  Tokyo  Bay,  artd  lie 
between  33*  and  34*  48'  N.  and  between  139*  and'  140*  £. 
Their  names,  begliuung  from  tbe  north,  are  Izu-noOshima, 
To-shima,  Nii'sbima,  Kom-sblma,  Miyake-ahima  and  Hachijo- 
shima.  There  are  tome  islets  in  their  tmm^±*n  vidnity. 
Isu-DO-Oshima,  an  Uknd  to  m.  long  and  5)  m.  wide,  is  is  »• 
from  the  nearest  p<^t  of  the  Ixu  promontcwy.  It  Is  known  to 
western  cartograi^ers  as  Vries  IsUnd,  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  C^tain  Martin  Genital  de  Vries,  a  Dutch  navigMor,  lAo  la 
aai^MBed  to  have  discovered  tbe  idiitd  In  1643.  Bat  the  poiip 
was  known  to  the  Japanese  hem  a  remote  polod,  and  used  aa 
convict  settlements  certainly  from  the  tath  century  and  probably 
from  a  still  earlier  era.  Hachijo,  the  most  soulberiy,  b  often 
erroneously  written  'Tatsisk)"  on  EniJish  charts.  Ixn-no- 
Oshima  is  rema^Ue  for  its  smoking  vdcaaoi  Mihaia-yaina 
(1461  ft.),  a  amqdcuous  object  to  all  ihipe  bound  (or  Yofcobuna. 
Three  others  of  the  Islands— Nii-sldroa.  Kosu-sbima  aiKl 
Miyake-shima — have  active  volcanoes.  Those  on  Nii-thima  sjkI 
Kocu-shima  are  of  inOHindenble  tise,  but  th^  on  Miyake- 
shima,  namely,  Oyama,  rises  to  a  height  of  S707  ft.  The  moat 
southerly  island,  HacUjo-shima,  has  a  still  higbr  peak,  Dsubo- 
take  (aS38  ftOi  but  It  doca  not  emit  any  amoha. 
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J A  letter  of  the  alphabet  whldi,  U  far  U  fonn  U  concerned, 
b  only  a  nuxlification  of  the  Latin  I  and  datea  back 
with  a  Mpante  value  only  to  the  15th  century.  It 
was  fint  died  as  a  q)eda]  form  ot  initial  I,  the  ordinary 
form  being  kept  for  use  in  other  poiitiona.  As,  however,  in 
many  caiea  iniiial  %  had  the  conaonantat  value  of  the  English  y 
in  imptm  (yoke),  &c.,  the  symbol  came  to  be  uaed  for  the  value  of 
y,  a  value  which  it  still  retains  in  German:  Jal  jung,  Ice 
Initially  it  is  pronounced  in  English  as  an  affricate  dak.  The 
great  majority  of  English  words  beginning  With  j  are  (i)  of 
foreign  (mostly  French)  origin,  as  "  jaundice,"  "  judge  ";  (i) 
imiiative  of  sound,  like  "  jar  "  (the  verb),  or  (3)  inftucDC«]  by 
analogy,  like  "  jaw  "  (inOuenced  by  thaa,  according  to  Skeat).  In 
early  French  g  when  palatalized  by  <  or  i  sounds  became  con- 
fused with  coosonanlal  i  (y),  and  both  passed  into  the  sound  of 
j  which  is  still  preserved  in  En^ish.  A  similar  sound-change 
lakes  place  in  other  languages,  €.g.  Lithuanian,  where  the 
resulting  sound  is  spelt  di.  Modem  French  and  also  Provencal 
and  Portuguese  have  changed  j—dtk  into  i  (sA).  The  sound 
initially  »  sometimes  represented  in  En^sh  by  g:  gem,  gaol  as 
wcU  as  jait.  At  the  end  of  modem  English  words  the  same 
sound  is  represented  by  -dge  as  in  judge,  French  jugt.  In  this 
positioD,  however,  the  sound  occurs  also  in  genuine  English 
words  like  bridge,  ttdgt,  singe,  but  this  is  true  only  for  the 
soutbem  dialects  on -which  the  literary,  language  is  founded.  In 
the  nortbem  dialects  the  pronunciation  as  brig,  ieg,  nig  still 
survives.  (P  Ci.) 

JA'AUH  (from  JSal,  to  settle,  u.  "  the  squatters "),  an 
African  tfibc  of  Semitic  stock.  They  formerly  occupied  the 
conntry  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Klurtum  to  'Abu 
Hamed.  They  claim  to  be  of  the  Koreish  tribe  and  even  trace 
descent  from  Abbas,  uncle  of  the  prophet.  They  are  of  Arab 
origin,  but  now  of  very  mixed  blood.  According  to  their  own 
tradition  they  emigrated  to  Nubia  in  the  nth  century.  They 
were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Funj  kings,  but  their  position 
was  in  a  measure  independent.  At  the  Egyptian  invasion  in 
1810  they  were  the  most  powerful  of  Arab  tribes  in  the  Nile 
valley.  They  submitted  at  first,  but  fn  iSaa  rebelled  and 
Dusacial  the  Egyptian  garrison  at  Shendi.  The  revolt  was 
mercilc9sly  SQppreiaed,  and  the  Jl'alin  were  thenceforward 
lo^ed  on  with  suepicion.  They  were  almost  the  first  of  the 
noTthero  tribes  to  join  themahdiin  1S84.  audit  was  (heir  position 
to  the  north  of  Khartum  which  made  communication  with 
GcMral  Gordon  so  difficulL  The  jA'alin  are  now  a  semi-nomad 
agricoltoral  people.  Many  are  employed  in  Khartum  as  ser- 
vants, aciibes  and  watchmen.  They  are  a  proud  religious 
people,  formerly  notorious  as  cruel  slave  dealers.  J.  L.  Burck- 
bardt  says  the  true  Jt'altn  from  the  eastern  desert  is  exactly 
like  the  Bedouin  of  eastern  Arabia. 

See  The  Anglv-Etjpiiim  Si^m.  edited  Iiy  Count  Gleichen 
(LoadM,  1905). 

JAUBD.  according  to  Marcgrave  the  Brazilian  name  of  a  bird, 
sobicqnenlly  called  by  Linnaeus  Mycleria  atHericana,  one  of  the 
Uj:gest  of  tiK  storks,  Cieoniidae,  which  occurs  from  Mexico 
soothwards  to  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It 
staxtds  between  4  and  5  ft.  in  height,  and  is  conspicuous  for  its 
massive  bill,  slightly  upturned,  and  its  entirely  white  plumage; 
but  the  be«i  ami  neck  are  bare  and  black,  except  for  about  the 
lower  third  pkrt  of  the  Utter,  which  is  bright  red  in  the  living 
bird.  Very  nearly  allied  to  Mycleria,  and  also  commonly  called 
jabirus,  are  the  birds  of  the  genera  Xenorhytichia  and  Ephippio- 
rhynckut — the  former  containing  one  or  (in  the  opinion  of 
warn)  two  ^tedea,  X.  atulralis  and  X.  indicut,  and  the  latter 
one  only,  £.  unegaltmsit.  These  belong  to  the  countries 
inficated  by  their  names,  and  differ  chiefly  by  their  feathered 
hew)  and  lucfc,  while  the  last  is  sometimes  termed  the  saddle- 
bOted  stoek  from  the  very  singular  shape  of  its  beak.  Somewhat 
more  distantly  related  arc  the  gigantic  birds  known  to  Europeans 


in  India  and  elsewhere  u  adjutant  birds,  belon^ng  to  the  genus 
Lxpupiiiiu,  distinguished  by  their  sad-coloured  plumage,  their 
black  scabrous  head,  and  their  enormous  tawny  pouch,  which 
depends  occasionally  some  16  in.  or  more  in  length  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  aiu]  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  respiratory 
and  not,  as  commonly  believed,  with  the  digestive  system. 
In  many  parts  of  India  L.  dtibiiu,  the  largest  of  these  birds,  the 
kargila  as  Hindus  call  it,  is  a  most  efficient  scavenger,  sailing 
aloft  at  a  vast  height  and  descending  on  the  discovery  of  offal, 
though  frogs  and  fishes  also  form  part  of  its  diet.  It  familiarly 
enters  the  large  towns,  in  many  of  which  an  account  of  iu  services 
it  is  strictly  protected  from  injury,  and,  having  satisfied  its 
appetite,  seeks  the  repose  it  has  earned,  sitting  with  its  fee* 


Jabini. 


extended  In  front  in  a  most  grotesque  attitude.  A  second  and. 
smaller  species,  L.  jtnanicuj,  has  a  more  southern  and  eastern 
range;  while  a  third,  L.  crumeni/er,  of  African  origin,  and  often 
known  as  the  marabou-stork,  gives  its  name  to  the  beautifully 
soft  feathers  so  called,  which  are  the  undei-tail-co verts;  the 
"  marabout "  feathers  of  the  plume-trade  are  mostly  supplied 
by  other  birds,  the  term  being  apparently  applied  to  any  downy 
feathers.  (A.  N.) 

JABLOCHKOV,  PAVL  (1847-1894),  Russian  electrical  engi- 
neer and  inventor,  was  bom  at  Serdobsk,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  14th  of  September  1847,  and  educated  at  St 
Petersburg.  In  1S71  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  telegraph 
lines  between  Moscow  and  Kursk,  but  in  1875  he  resigned  his 
position  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  researches  on  electric 
lighting  by  arc  lamps,  which  he  had  already  taken  up.  In  1876 
he  settled  in  Paris,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  brought  out 
his  famous  "  candies,"  known  by  his  name,  which  consisted  of 
two  carbon  parallel  rods,  sepaiated  by  a  non-conduaing  par- 
tition; alternating  currents  were  employed,  and  the  candle  was 
operated  by  a  high-resistance  carbon  match  connecting  the  tips 
of  the  rods,  a  true  arc  forming  be^ween  the  parallel  carbons 
when  this  burnt  off,  and  the  separators  volatilizing  as  the 
carbons  bumt  away.  For  a  few  years  his  system  of  electric 
lighting  was  widely  adopted,  but  it  was  gradually  superseded 
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(ice  LlOHTiHo:  EUOrkyuiA  ia  no  lonser  In  tue.  J&blodikov 
made  various  other  electrical  inventiona,  but  he  died  in  poverty, 
having  returned  to  Ruiaia  on  the  igtb  o[  Uarch  1894. 

JABUWiKI,  DAHIBL  BRHn  (1660-174O.  Gennin  theo- 
logian, waa  horn  at  Naiaenhuben,  .near  Dandg,  on  the  aoth  of 
November  1660.  Hit  father  was  a  minister  Ot  the  Moravian 
Church,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Peter  figulus  on  his  bap- 
tism; the  Mn,  however,  ptefened  the  Bohcmiaa  family  name  of 
JablonskL  His  maternal  gnmdfather,  Johann  Amos  Comenius 
(d.  1670),  was  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Oiuich.  Havingstudied 
at  Frankfort-oa-the-Oder  and  at  Oxford,  Jablonslu  entered  upon 
bis  career  as  a  preacher  at  Magdeburg  in  i68j,  and  then  from 
i6i6  to  i6gi  be  was  the  bead  <^  the  Moravian  coOtgt  at  Usu, 
a  po^Uon  whidi  had  been  filled  by  Us  grandfather.  SUUretain- 
Ing  his  connexion  with  tbe  Moravians,  he  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  KOoigsberg  in  1691  by  the  elector  o(  Brandenburg, 
Frederick  III.,  and  here,  entering  upon  a  career  of  great  activity, 
he  soon  became  a  penoa  of  influenw  in  court  drcle*.  In  1693 
he  was  transferred  to  Berlin  as  court  preacher,  and  In  1699  he 
was  consecrated  a  bisbop  ol  the  Moravian  Church.  At  Berlin 
Jablonski  worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  umon  between  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  those  of  Calvin;  the  courta  of  Berlin, 
Hanover,  Brunswick  and  Gotha  were  interested  in  his  scheme, 
and  his  principal  helper  was  the  phUosopber  Leibnitx.  His  idea 
appcan  to  have  been  to  f(»m  a  general  unioa  between  tbe 
German,  the  English  and  the  Swiss  Protestants,  and  thus  t» 
establish  una  eajemgiu  sonela  caiMica  a  apostclica  taiemque 
ctangeiica  et  reformaia  ecdttia.  For  some  years  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  a  view  to  attaii^  this  ^id,  but  eventually 
it  was  found  impossible  to  surmount  the  many  difficultiei  in  the 
my;  Jablonski  and  Leibnitz,  however,  did  not  cease  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Jablonski's 
next  plan  was  to  reform  the  Church  of  Pruuia  by  introducing 
into  it  the  episcopate,  and  also  the  liturgy  of  the  English 
Church,  but  here  again  he  was  unsuccessful.  As  a  scholar 
JabtonJc!  brought  out  a  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  translated  Beotley's  A  ConftOation  of  Alkeism  into  Latin 
(1696).  He  had  some  share  in  foumUng  the  Beriin  Academy  of 
Sdenns,  of  which  he  was  praident  in  1753,  and  he  received 
a  degree  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  died  on  the  tjtb 
of  May  I74t- 

Jablondu'i  son,  Paul  Ernst  Jablonski  (1693-1757),  was  pro- 
fessor of  thecAogy  and  philoBc^y  at  the  university  of  Frankf ort- 
on-the-Oder. 

Editions  of  the  letters  which  paMed  between  labkiniki  and 
Leibnitx,  relative  to  the  piopoaed  union,  wera  puUiued  at  Ldpsig 
in  1747  nnd  at  Dorpat  in  1899. 

JABOBAHDI,  a  name  ^ven  in  a  generic  manner  In  Brasil  and 
South  America  gennally  to  a  number  of  different  planu,  all 
of  whidi  possess  more  or  less  marked  ualogogue  and  sudorific 
properties.  In  the  year  1875  a  drug  was  introduced  under  tbe 
above  name  to  the  notice  of  medical  men  In  France  by  Dr 
Coutinho  of  Peraambuco,  ita  botaidcal  source  being  then  un< 
known.  Pilocarpus  pennatifiiliut,  a  member  of  the  natural 
order  Rutaceae,  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained,  is  a  slightly 
branched  shrub  about  10  ft.  high,  growing  in  Paraguay  and  tbe 
eastern  provinces  of  BraziL  Tbe  leaves,  whidi  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  stem,  are  often  i)  ft.  long,  and  consist  (rf  from 
two  to  five  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  having  a 
longer  pedicel  than  the  others.  Tbe  leaflets  are  oval,  lanceolate, 
entire  and  obtuse,  with  the  apex  often  slightly  indented,  from 
3  to  4  in.  long  and  i  to  1}  in.  broad  in  the  middle.  When  held 
up  to  the  light  they  may  be  observed  to  have  scattered  all  over 
them  numerous  pellucid  dots  or  receptacles  of  secretion  immersed 
in  the  substance  of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  in  size  and  texture 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  cberry-laurel  (Prvniu 
tauroccrasus),  but  are  less  polished  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  spring  and  early  summer,  are 
borne  on  a  raceme,  6  01  8  in.  long,  and  the  fruit  consists  of  five 
carpels,  ot  which  not  more  than  two  or  three  usually  arrive  at 
maturity.  The  leaves  are  the  part  of  the  plant  usually  imported, 
although  occasionally  tbe  stems  and  roots  are  attached  to  them. 
,The  active  principle  for  which  tbe  name  pOocarpitie,  suggested  by 


Hohnes,  was  ultimately  adopted,  was  lUseovcred  slmoit  rimnltfr 
neously  by  Hardy  in  France  and  Gerrard  in  En^and,  but  was  btt 
cAttaioed  in  a  pure  state  by  Petit  of  Paris.  It  is  a  liquid  alkaloid, 
diduly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  aid 
duonrfimn.  It  strongly  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  Uk 
right,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  of  iriuch  the  nitrate  is  that 
chiefly  used  in  medicine.  The  nitrate  and  phosphate  sre 
insoluble  in  tCbtx,  chloroform  and  benzol,  iridic  tbe  hydio- 
chlorate  and  hydnbromate  dissolve  b<^  in  these  menatrua  ud 
in  wUer  and  ala4iol;  the  aulphate  and  aoetau  bdng  ddiqoo- 
cent  are  not  employed  medicinal^.  The  formula  of  the  alkakid 
is  CHMNtOi. 

Certain  other  aOcaldds  ue  pieaent  In  the  leaves.  They  have 
been  named  jaborint,  jaboHUne  and  pSocarpidiiie.  The  first 
of  these  Is  the  moat  bnportant  and  constant.  It  b  possibly 
derived  from  pilocaipine,  and  has  the  formula  C»RaN|(^ 
Jaborine  resembles  atropine  pharmacologically,  and  is  there- 
fore amagonistic  to  pilocarpine.   The  various  preparations  cf 


Jabofindi— «,  leaf  (reduced) ;  b,  leaflet  (natural  siie);  e,  I 
i,  fruit  (natural  tiie). 
jaboiandi  leaves  are  therefore  undesirable  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses, and  only  the  nitrate  of  pnlocarpine  itself  should  be  used. 
This  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  the  ratio  erf  about 
one  part  in  ten  of  cold  water,  llie  dose  is  Vr-J  grain  by  tbe 
mouth,  and  up  to  one-third  of  a  grain  bypodermically,  in  which 
fashion  it  b  usually  given. 

The  actloa  of  this  powerful  alkaloid  closely  resemble*  that  of 
physostiginine,  but  whereas  the  latter  is  ^teoally  active  in  influ- 
cncing  the  heart,  the  eye  and  the  spinal  cord,  pilocarpine  exerti  iu 
freatcst  power  on  the  secretions.  It  has  no  external  action.  Wbefl 
taken  by  the  mouth  the  drug  is  rapidly  abaorbcd  and  sdmuUtes  tbe 
•ecretions  of  the  entire  alimentar^  tract,  though  not  of  the  liver. 
The  action  00  the  salivary  gUndi  i*  the  most  roarlud  and  tbe  best 
understood.  The  great  flow  of  saliva  i*  due  to  an  action  of  the  drug, 
after  absorptbn,  on  the  terminations  of  the  chorda  tyrapani,  sym- 
patheiic  and  other  nerve*  at  saUvaty  •ecretion.  The  gland  cfUi 
themielvei  are  unaffected.  The  nerve*  are  to  violently  excitrd 
that  direct  atimulation  of  them  by  electricity  add*  nothing  to  the 
rate  of  olivary  How.  The  action  ■■  antagonised  by  atropifte,  whkb 
paralyse*  tlte  nerve  teminals.  About  i^th  of  a  min  of  ntropifla 
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uttfOBmn  half  ■  piin  of  pilocarpine.  The  circulation  it  dcpm*cd 
by  t&e  drug,  the  pube  beinK  dowed  and  the  blood  preMurv  fallir-K. 
TV  cudiac  action  b  due  to  uimulation  of  the  vagiu,  but  the  dilata- 
tioQ  o(  the  blood-vesael*  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  a  ipecilic 
*ciioa  upon  tbrm.  Tbe  drug  doei  not  (till  by  iu  action  on  the  heart, 
lu  dincerous  action  ii  upon  the  bronchial  tecrction,  wtiich  ii  gically 
iiKrawL  Pilocarpine  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  Eiaiogogue 
bal  abo  the  most  powerful  diaphoretic  known.  One  doae  may  cause 
the  Aow  of  nearly  a  pint  of  iweat  in  an  hour.  The  action  ii  due,  as 
in  the  acm  of  the  ulivatton,  to  ■timulstion  of  the  terminals  of  the 
sudorific  nenw  Accordinjc  to  K.  Binz  there  is  also  in  both  cases 
an  action  oa  the  med  ilbrv-  centres  lor  tVieec  si^rcrions.  Just  as  |he 
lallva  B  a  true  secretion  cDntaining  a  hiph  pruponion  of  ptyaUn  and 
alti.  and  is  not  a  mere  iran&udaiiiin  ol  waicr,  so  the  penpiration  is 
inund  10  contain  a  high  ratio  ol  urea  and  chloriiles.  The  great 
daphorcsis  and  the  depic^^ion  of  the  circulation  usuilly  cause  a  fall 
■a  iniipcrature  of  about  3"  F.  The  drug  n  txcrcicd  unchanged  in 
Ihc  urine.  It  ia  a  mild  diuretic.  Whtn  given  internally  or  applied 
locally  to  the  eye  ii  poit-erfulty  stimubles  the  itrminals  of  the 
oculooKMor  nerves  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle,  causing  exc  erne 
coQiractioa  of  the  pupil  and  ipasm  ol  acrom  modal  ion.  The  tension 
oi  iht  eyeball  is  at  fir-t  rsiW  but  af tem.inis  lowerc-d. 

The  oiief  therapeutic  u-..  ihc  Jru^  i^^a  diaphoretic  in  chronic 
Brifht's  disease.  It  b  also  used  to  aid  the  growth  of  the  hair — in 
■hich  it  B  Hnnctinies  euci»aful:  in  cases  of  inordinate  ihinl, 
■bn  one-tenth  of  a  nain  with  a  little  bismuth  held  in  the  mouth 
my  be  of  much  value;  in  cases  of  lead  and  mercury  poisoning, 
vlirTe  it  aids  the  elimination  of  the  poison  in  the  aecretions;  as  a 
plactaiogne;  and  in  cases  of  atropine  poisoning  (though  here  it 
B  ot'  doubtful  value). 

JiCi,  &  city  of  noctbeni  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Huesca, 
114  m.  by  nfl  N.  by  W.  of  Sangoua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
riveT  Ar^oo,  and  among  the  louthem  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
:iSo  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (igoo),  4934.  Jaca  is  an  episcopal 
set.  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Aragonese  county  of 
Sobrarbe.  Its  massive  Gothic  cathedral  dates  at  least  from  the 
1 tentnty,  and  possibly  from  the  gth.  Tbe  city  derives  some 
inpottance  hont  its  poution  on  tbe  andcnt  frontier  road  from 
SuafiHH  to  Pau.  In  August  1904  the  Frach  and  Spanish 
pivmuDcnts  agreed  to  supplement  this  trade-route  by  building 
t  railway  from  doron  in  the  Basses  Pyrtnto  to  Jaca.  Various 
Inntier  defence  works  were  constructed  in  tbe  neighbotirhood  at 
(be  dose  of  th(  19th  century. 

Theoriginof  thccity  isuiJtnown.  The  Jaccetani  CTdunrrarof) 
tit  menlioiied  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  numerous 
mall  tribes  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  by  Slrabo,  who  adds 
ihu  their  tenitory  was  the  theatre  of  the  wars  which  took  place 
io  tbe  ist  ccntiuy  B.C.  between  Sertorius  and  Pompey.  They 
treptDbably  identical  with  the  Lacetani  of  Livy  (xxi.  60,  61)  and 
Cusar  (B.C.  i.  60).  Early  in  the  8th  century  Jaca  fell  into  the 
posKBioo  of  the  Moors,  by  whose  writers  it  is  referred  to  under 
ibe  nuoe  of  Dyaka  as  one  of  the  chief  places  In  the  province  ol 
SutoKa  (Saragossa).  The  date  of  its  reconquest  is  uncertain, 
bat  it  must  have  been  before  the  time  of  Ramiro  I.  of  Aragon 
(103S-1063),  who  gave  it  the  title  of  "  city,"  and  in  io6j  held 
■ithtn  its  walls  a  council,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were 
ailed  in  to  sanction  its  decrees,  is  regarded  as  of  great  impor- 
tuKx  in  the  history  of  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the 
Penionla.  In  1705  Jaca  supported  King  Philip  V.  from  whom, 
in  CMuequeoce,  it  received  the  title  of  muy  noble,  muy  leal  y 
waiaia,  "  most  noble,  moat  loyal  and  victorious."  During 
the  PetiinsaUr  War  it  surrendered  to  the  French  in  iSog,  and 
*u  recaptured  in  1814. 

JACAll&R,  a  word  formed  by  Brisson  from  Jacamen,  the 
firuiliui  name  of  a  bird,  as  given  by  Marcgtave,  and  since 
adofxcd  in  most  European  tongues  for  tbe  species  to  which  it 
first  applied  and  others  allied  to  it,  forming  tbe  family 
C^Wito'  of  ornithologists,  the  precise  position  of  which  Is 
Ukcenata,  since  the  best  authorities  differ.  All  will  agree  that 
the  jacaman  belong  to  the  great  heterogeneous  group  called  by 
KHach  Picariae,  but  further  into  detail  it  is  hardly  safe  to  go. 
Tbe  GaUMlidae  have  zygodactylous  or  pair-toed  feet,  like  the 
Ctcididae,  Bmcconidae  and  Ficidae,  they  abo  resemble  both  the 
luter  in  laying  glony  white  eggs,  but  in  this  respect  they  bear 
Ike  ume  lesembUnce  to  the  Uomotidae,  AlctdinUae,  Meropidat 

.  'CfUab  was  first  appHed  to  Matcgrave's  bird  by  Moehring.  It 
vaMther  form  of  Coifijiu,  and  seem*  to  have  been  one  of  the  many 
■ucs  «f  tbe  gaklen  oriole.  See  Ictkkus. 


and  some  other  groups,  to  which  affinity  has  been  claimed  for 
them.  Intheopinionof  Sclater(j4  Uonopopk of  ikt  J acamars  and 
Pnff-birds)  the  jacaman  form  two  groups— -one  consisting  of  the 
single  genus  and  species  Jaeamerops  aureus  {J.  pandit  of  most 
authors),  and  the  other  including  all  the  rest, viz.  Urogaiba  with 
two  species,  Calbula  with  nine,  Brachygolba  with  five,  and  Jaca- 
marakyon  and  CaibaUyrkynchus  with  one  each.  They  are  all 
rather  small  birds,  the  largest  known  being  little  over  10  in.  in 
length,  with  long  and  sharply  pointed  bills,  and  the  plumage 
more  or  leu  resplendent  with  golden  or  bronze  reflections,  but 
at  the  same  time  comparatively  soft.  JoiamaralcyoH  Iridactyin 
differs  from  all  the  rest  in  possessing  but  three  toes  (as  its  name 
indicates),  on  each  foot,  the  hallux  being  deficient.  With  the 
exception  of  Goibula  mdanofenia,  which  is  found  also  in  Central 
Atnetica  and  southern  Mexico,  all  the  jacamars  inhabit  the 
tropical  portions  of  South  America  eastward  of  the  Andes, 
Calbul^  ruficauda,  however,  extending  its  range  to  the  islands  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.'  Very  little  b  known  of  the  habits  of  any 
of  the  species.  They  are  seen  sitting  motionless  on  Irecs,  some- 
times solitarily,  at  other  times  in  companies,  whence  they  suddenly 
dart  off  at  any  passing  insect,  catch  it  on  the  wing,  and  return 
to  their  perch.  Of  their  nidification  almost  nothing  has  been 
recorded,  but  the  species  occurring  in  Tobago  is  said  by  Kirk  to 
make  its  nest  in  marl-banks,  digging  a  bole  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter  and  some  18  in.  deep.  <A.  N.) 

JACAMi,  the  BrasiUan  name,  according  to  Marcgrave,  of 
certain  birds,  since  found  to  have  some  allies  in  other  parts  of  the 
worid,  which  are  also  very  generally  called  by  the  same  appella- 
tioiu  They  have  been  most  frequently  classed  with  the  waier* 
hens  or  rails  IRailidae),  but  are  now  recognized  by  manytystem- 
atists  as  forming  a  separate  family,  Pamdat?  whose  leaning 
seems  to  be  rather  towards  tbe  Limicolae,  as  apparently  first 


Pheasant-tailed  Ja^ani. 


suggested  by  Blyth,  a  view  which  is  supporled  by  the  osteological 
observations  of  Parker  (Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1863,  p.  513),  though 
dented  by  A.  Milne-Edwards  (Oil.  Joa.  dt  la  Fratue,  ii.  p.  1 10). 
The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this  group  of  birds  is  the 
extraordinary  length  of  their  toes  and  claws,  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  walk  with  ease  over  water-lilies  and  other  aquatic 
plants  growing  in  rivers  and  lakes.  The  family  has  been  divided 
into  lour  genera— of  which  Farra,  as  now  restricted,  inhabits 
South  America;  Uelapidita,  hardly  differing  from  it,  has 
representatives  in  Africa,  Madagascar  and  the  Indian  region; 
HydraUOor,  also  very  nearly  allied  to  Parra,  belongs  to  the 

*The  singular  appearance,  recorded  byCanon  Tristram  (Zeateiist, 
p.  3906),  of  a  bird  of  this  species  in  Lincolnshire  Kerns  to  reouire 
notice.  No  instance  seems  to  be  known  of  any  jacamar  having  been 
kept  in  confinement  or  brought  to  this  country  alive;  but  expert 
aviculturists  are  often  not  communicative,  and  many  importations 
of  rare  birds  have  doubtlna  passed  unrecorded. 

'The  classic  Parra  is  by  some  authors  thought  to  have  been  the 
golden  oriole  (see  Icteius),  while  others  suppose  it  was  a  jay  or 
pie.  The  word  teems  to  have  been  imported  into  ornitholc^  by 
Aldrovandus,  but  the  reason  which  prompted  Linnaeus  to  apply  it. 
as  he  seems  first  to  have  doite,  to  a  bird  of  this  group,  cannot  b« 
aatisfactorily  stated. 
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DOitlieni  portion  o[  the  Aintnlian  region;  and  Hyinpkarianta, 
the  motf  extnvBgut  ibm  of  the  wIk^^  to  fowMl  in  ladb^ 
and  China.  In  habits  the  jacanb  have  much  In  common  with  the 
water-h«ns,  but  that  fact  i>  insufficient  to  wanant  the  affinity 
asserted  to  exist  between  the  two  groups;  for  in  their  osteoktgical 
itructuie  is  much  difference,  and  the  resemblance  seems 
to  he  only  that  of  anabgy.  The  Panidae  lay  very  peculiar  eggs 
of  a  rich  (dive-biown  ctdour,  m  most  cases  closely  with 
dark  lines,  thus  presenting  an  appearance  by  which  they  may 
be  readily  known  from  those  of  any  other  birds,  though  an 
approach  to  it  is  occasionally  to  be  noticed  in  those  of  certain 
Xiannloe,  utdcqwdally  of  certain  QuradriUat.        (A.  N.) 

JACim,  8TBPJJI0;,  Count  (1S17-1891),  Italian  sUtcsman  and 
economiM,  was  descended  from  an  old  and  wealthy  Lombard 
family.  He  studied  in  Switicrland,  at  Milan,  and  in  German 
universities.  During  the  period  of  the  Austrian  restoration  in 
Lombard y  (1849-1859)  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  utd 
economic  studies.  For  bis  work  on  La  Proprieli  Jomiiaria  im 
Lomhafdia  (Milan,  1856)  be  rectived  a  prize  from  Uie  Milanese 
SocidA  d'incoragtiamento  di  scienae  e  letUre  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Istiluto  Lombardo.  In  another  work,  StMt 
toKdaiaid  ecawmidlM  idia  ValUUhu  (Hifaui,  1858,  translated 
Into  English  by  W.  E.  Gladstone),  he  eqiosed  the  evils  of 
Austrian  rule,  and  be  drew  up  a  report  on  the  general  conditions 
of  Lombardy  and  Vcnetia  for  Cavour.  He  was  minister  of  Public 
Works  under  Cavour  in  1860-1861,  in  1864  under  La  Marmora, 
and  down  to  r867  under  RIcaaolL  In  i86i6  he  presented  a  bill 
favouring  Italy's  participation  In  the  const nirt ion  of  the  St 
Gotthard  tunnel.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
alliance  with  Prussia  for  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria,  and  in 
the  organization  of  the  Italian  railways.  From  1881  to  1886  he 
was  pretidcnt  of  the  """'"'«*?^  to  inquire  into  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  Italy,  and  edited  the  voluminous  report  on  tlw 
subject.  He  was  created  senator  in  1870,  and  given  the  title 
of  count  in  1880.   He  died  in  1891. 

t-  Carpi's  Ruornmenit  Uaiiano,  voL  iv.  (Milan,  1888),  conliint  a 
abon  sketch  of  Jsoal's  life. 

iUSKt  a  wOTd  with  a  great  variety  of  meanings  and  appB.- 
catioDS,  all  traceable  to  the  common  lise  of  the  word  as  a 
by-uune  of  a  maiL  The  question  has  been  much  discussed 
whether  "  Jack  "  as  a  tume  is  an  adaputum  of  Ft.  Jacques, 
i.e.  James,  from  Lot.  JaaAta,  Or.  lAxufleii,  or  whether  k  is  a 
direct  pet  formation  from  John,  which  is  its  earliest  and  unhrersal 
use  in  English.  In  the  History  of  tiu  UonasUry  of  St  Auguttine 
at  Canterbury,  1414,  Jack  is  given  as  a  form  of  John — Met  est 
Saxonum  .  .  .  verba  tt  homiiu  transformare .  ...  iU  ...  pro 
JaJumm  JmUttn  me  Jacke  (see  £.  W.B.  Nichdbra,  Tki  Pt^pet 
tJJatk  md  otter  AUki  Names,  189a).  •*  Jack  "  was  eaify  used 
as  a  general  term  for  any  man  of  the  common  people,  especially 
in  combination  with  the  woman's  name  Jill  or  Gill,  as  in  the 
nursery  rhyme.  Tlie  Nem  EngHtk  Dktimary  quotes  from  tbc 
ComUry  Mysteries,  1450:  "  And  I  wole  kepe  the  feet  this  tyde 
Thow  ther  come  both  lakke  arul  GyUe."  Familiar  examples  of 
this  generic  application  of  the  name  are  Jack  or  Jack  Tar  for  a 
sailor,  which  seems  to  date  from  the  lytb  century,  and  such 
compound  uses  as  cheap-jack  and  steeple-jack,  or  such  espres- 
rions  as  "  jack  in  office,"  "  jack  of  bU  trades,"  &c.  It  b  a  further 
extension  of  thb  that  gives  the  name  to  the  knave  in  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  also  to  various  animals,  as  Jackdaw,  jack-snipe,  jack- 
rabbit  (a  spedes  of  Urge  pnlrieJiaie);  jt  is, also  used  as  a 
general  name  for  pike. 

The  many  aiq^cationt  of  the  word  "  Jack  "  to  mechawknl 
devices  and  other  objects  follow  two  lines  of  reference,  one  to 
objects  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ordinary,  the  other  to  appU- 
ances  which  take  the  place  of  direa  manual  labour  or  assist  or 
save  it  Of  the  6nt  dass  may  be  noticed  the  use  of  the  term  for 
the  nun  object  boiri  in  the  game  of  howh  or  for  jack  rafters, 
those  rafters  in  a  buiWng  shorter  than  the  main  rafters,  c^m- 
dally  the  end  rafters  in  a  hipped  roof.  Theuseof  jat^  astbename 
tor  a  particular  form  of  ship's  flag  probably  arose  thus,  for  it  is 
always  a  smsller  dag  than  the  ensign.  The  jack  is  flown  on  a 
ataS  <8i  the  bowsprit  of  a  veneL  In  the  British  navy  the  jack 


is  a  smalt  Union  flag.  (The  Union  flag  should  not  be  styled  a 
Unionjadeacept  when  it  isflownisa  jack.)  The  jack  of  ether 
nations  b  usually  the  canUm  of  the  ensign,  as  in  the  Gnraaa  atid 

the  United  States  navies,  or  else  is  a  smaller  form  of  the  national 
ensign,  as  in  France.   (See  Flag.) 

The  more  coDUixm  use  of  "  jack  "  b  for  various  mi-chanical 
and  other  devices  originally  used  aa  subatiiates  (or  men  or  bqys. 
Thus  the  origin  of  the  boot-jack  and  iht  meat -jack  is  explained 
in  Isaac  Watts's  Logic,  1724:  "So  foot  boys,  who  bad  fre- 
quently the  common  name  of  Jackgiventhem,  were  kept  to  turn 
the  4>it  or  pull  off  their  masters'  hoots,  tut  when  instnuDcnU 
were  invented  for  both  these  services,  they  were  both  called 
jacks."  The  New  EiigHik  Dictioitary  finds  a  transitional  sense 
in  the  use  of  the  name  "  jock  "  for  mechanical  figures  which 
strike  the  hours  on  a  bell  of  a  dock.  Such  a  figure  in  the  dock 
of  St  Lawrence  Church  at  Reading  b  called  a  jack  m  the  parisfa 
acGOunUfbri498-i499.  There  are  many  diO'erent  applications  of 
"  jack,"  to  certain  levns  and  other  parts  of  textile  machinery, 
to  metal  plup  used  for  connecting  lines  in  a  telephone  exchange, 
to  wooden  uprights  connecting  the  levers  of  the  keys  with  the 
Strings  in  the  harpsichord  and  virginal,  to  a  framework  form- 
ing a  seat  or  staging  which  can  be  fixed  outside  a  wiadow 
for  cleaning  or  painting  purposes,  and  to  many  devices  contain- 
ing a  roller  or  winch,  as  in  a  jack  towel  a  long  towel  hung  on 
a  roller.  The  prlndpai  mechanical  application  of  the  word, 
however,  b  to  a  machine  for  raising  weighu  from  below.  A 
Jack  chain,  so  called  from  iu  use  in  meat-Jacks,  b  me  in  vdiicb 
the  links,  formed  each  in  a  figure  of  eight,  are  set  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  they  are  seen  altematdy  fiat 
or  edgeways. 

In  most  European  languages  the  word  "  jack  "  in  various 
forms  appears  for  a  short  upper  outer  garment,  particularly  In 
the  shape  of  a  sleevelen  (quilted)  leather  jerkio,  sometimes  with 
plates  or  rings  of  iron  sewn  to  it.  It  was  the  conunon  coal  of 
defence  of  the  infantry  of  the  middle  ages.  The  word  in  this 
case  is  of  French  origin  and  was  an  adaptation  of  the  common 
name /oGpMf,  as  bdng  a  garment  worn  by  the  common  people. 
In  French  the  word  Hja^ue,  and  it  appears  in  Italian  as  paco, 
or  giacco,  in  Dutch  jak,  Swedish  jacka  and  German  Jacke,  still 
the  ordinary  name  for  a  short  coat,  as  is  the  English  jacket,  from 
the  diminutive  French  ja^aelle.  It  was  probably  from  some 
reipmblanoB  to  the  leathn  coat  that  the  weO-known  leatbcT 
vcssds  for  holding  liquor  or  for  drinlung  were  known  as  Ja^  or 
black  jacks.  These  drinking  vessels,  which  are  often  of  great 
size,  were  not  described  as  black  jacks  till  the  t6th  century, 
though  known  as  jacks  much  earlier.  Among  the  important 
spednms  that  have  survived  to  thb  day  b  one  with  the  initials 
and  crown  of  Charles  L  and  the  date,  1646,  whidi  came  from 
Kensington  Palace  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  one  each 
at  Queen's  (College  and  New  College,  Oxford;  two  at  Winchester 
College;  one  at  Eton  College;  and  six  at  the  Chelsea  RosfutaL 
Many  spedmens  are  paint«i  with  shidds  of  aims,  initials  az>d 
other  devices;  they  are  very  seldom  mounted  in  diver,  tbou^ 
spurious  specimens  with  silver  medallions  of  Cromwell  and  other 
prominent  penonagea  exbt.  At  the  end  of  the  tjth  century  a 
smaller  jack  of  a  different  form,  like  an  ordinary  drinking  oiug 
with  a  t4>ering  cylindrical  body,  often  mounted  hi  diver,  came 
into  vogue  in  a  limited  degree.  The  black  jack  b  a  distinct  type 
of  drinking  vessel  from  the  leather  botd  and  the  bombard.  The 
jack-boot,  the  heavy  riding  boot  with  long  flap  covering  the  knee 
and  part  of  the  thigh,  and  worn  1^  troopers  first  during  the  1 7th 
century,  was  so  cdled  probaUy  from  association  with  the  leatlicr 
Jack  or  jerkin.  The  j^-boot  b  atOI  worn  hf  the  Hotisdbald 
Cavalry,  and  the  name  u  applied  to  a  high  rf^ng  boot  reaching 
to  the  knee  as  distinguished  from  the  riding  boot  with  topi,  used 
in  full  hunting-kit  or  by  grooms  or  coachmen. 

Jack,  sometimes  spelled  jak,  is  the  common  name  for  the  fmlt 
of  the  tree  Aniecarpus  integrifelia,  found  In  the  East  Indies. 
The  word  ban  adaptation  of  the  Portuguese ^oca  from  the  tlalay 
name  ckakka.   (See  Bbeao  Fruit.) 

The  word  "  jackanapes,"  rww  used  as  an  opprobrious  term  for 
a  swsggierlng  person  with  impertinent  ways  and  affected  titg 
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ud  graca,  hu  &  di^Mited  and  curious  history.  According  to 
the  Ntm  £N|fuA  Dictionary  it  fint  appears  in  1450  in  reference 
to  WUliam  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  SuSoUc  {PMical  Poemj,  "  RoU* 
Serxs,"  n.  134}, "  Jmck  Ntpys  with  hi*  dogge  hath  tiede  Talbot 
oore  gcntilk  doggc."  Suffolk's  badge  was  a  clog  and  chain,  such 
as  was  often  used  for  an  ape  kept  in  c^tivity,  and  be  is  alluded 
to  (ibkL  111)  as  "  Ape  dogge."  Jack  Napes,  Jack  o'  Napes, 
Jackanapes,  was  a  common  name  for  a  tame  ape  from  the  i6th 
century,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  (he  word  is  a  fanciful  name 
for  a  monkey  than  that  it  is  due  to  the  nickname  of  Suffolk. 

JACKAL  (Turk.  cAoAd/),  a  name  properly  restricted  to  Camij 
evens,  s  woU-Iikc  wild  member  oi  the  dog  family  inhabiting 
eastern  Europe  and  southern  Asia,  but  extended  to  include  a 
number  of  allied  species.  Jackals  resemble  wolves  and  dogs  in 
tbeir  dentition,  the  round  eye-pupils,  the  period  of  gestation,  and 
to  a  large  extent  also  in  habits.  The  European  spedes  grows 
to  a  height  of  15  in.  at  the  sbouldcn,  and  to  a  length  of  about 
1  ft.,  exduatve  of  tU  bushy  Uil.  Typically  the  fur  is  greyish- 
yellow,  darker  on  the  back  and  lighter  beneath.  The  range  of 
tbe  common  jackal  (C.  avtus)  extends  from  Dalmatia  to  India, 
ibe  spedes  being  represented  by  several  local  races,  in  Senegal 
jhis  spedes  is  replaced  by  C.  atUius,  while  in  Egypt  occurs  the 
much  larger  C.  Imfatttr,  commonly  known  as  the  Egyptian  wolf. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  Ust  is  the  so-called  Indian  wolf  (C.  PaUiptt). 
Other  Alrican  species  are  the  black -backed  jackal  (C.  mtsomOat), 


Egyptian  Jackal  (Cmu  lufiasler). 


tbe  variegated  jackal  (C.  wieialut),  and  the  dusky  jackal 
(C.  odiufMs).  Jackals  are  nocturnal  animals,  concealing  them- 
selves until  dusk  in  woody  jungles  and  other  natural  lurking 
places,  and  then  sallying  forth  in  packs,  which  sometimes  number 
two  hoodred  individuals,  and  visiting  farmyards,  villages  and 
towiB  in  search  of  food.  This  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
smaller  mammals  and  poultry ;  although  the  association  in  packs 
enables  these  marauders  to  hunt  down  antelopes  and  abeep. 
Alien  unable  to  obtain  living  prey,  they  feed  on  carrion  and 
niuse  of  all  kinds,  and  are  tbus  useful  in  removing  putrescent 
mailer  from  the  strecls.  They  are  also  Fond  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits,  artd  are  ihus  the  pestsol  the  vin:;yard  as  well  as  the  poultry- 
ysrd.  The  cry  of  the  jackal  is  even  more  appalling  than  that  of 
tbe  hyena,  a  shriek  from  one  member  of  a  pack  being  tbe  signal 
for  a  general  chorus  of  screams,  which  is  kept  up  during  the 
greater  pan  of  the  night.  In  India  these  animals  are  hunted 
with  foxltounds  or  greyhounds,  and  from  (heir  cunning  and  pluck 
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afford  exceUent  sport.  Jackals  are  readily  tamed;  and  domesti- 
cated individuals  are  said,  when  called  by  their  masters,  to  wag 
their  tails,  crouch  and  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
otherwise  behave  in  a  dog-like  fashion.  The  jackal,  like  the 
fox,  has  an  offensive  odour,  due  to  tbe  wcretioa  of  a  gland  at 
the  base  of  tbe  talL 

JACKDAW,  or  simply  Daw  i<M  Low  Cierman,  DaMa;  Dutch, 
Koanr),  one  of  the  smallest  spedes  of  the  genus  Cemu  (sec 
Crow),  and  a  very  well  koown  inhabitant  of  Europe,  the 
C.  Montdula  of  ornithologists.  In  some  of  its  habits  it  much 
resembles  its  congener  the  rook,  with  which  it  constantly 
assodales  during  a  great  part  of  the  year;  but,  whUe  (he  rook 
only  exceptionally  places  its  nest  elsewhere  than  on  the  boughs 
of  trees  and  open  to  the  sky,  the  daw  almost  invariably  chooses 
holes,  whether  in  rocks,  bolktw  trees,  rabbit -burrows  or  buildings. 
Nearly  every  church-tower  and  castle,  ruined  or  Lot,  is  more  or 
less  numerously  occupied  by  daws.  Chimneys  frequently  give 
them  the  accommodation  they  desire,  much  to  the  atmoyance 
of  the  householder,  who  hnds  tbe  (unnd  choked  by  the  quantity 
of  sticks  brought  together  by  the  birds,  since  tbdr  industry  in 
collecting  materials  for  their  nesu  Is  as  marvellous  as  it  often 
is  futile.  In  some  cases  the  stack  of  loose  sticks  piled  up  by 
daws  in  a  belfry  or  tower  has  been  known  to  form  a  structure 
10  or  la  ft.  ia  height,  and  hence  this  spedes  nuy  be  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  nest-builders  in  the  world.  The  style  of 
architecture  practised  by  tbe  daw  thus  brings  it  man  (ban  the 
rook  into  contact  with  man,  and  its  familiarity  is  increased  by 
the  boldness  of  its  disposition  which,  though  tempered  by 
discreet  cunning,  is  hardly  surpassed  among  birds.  Its  small 
size,  in  comparison  with  most  of  its  congeners,  alone  incapad- 
tates  it  from  inflicting  the  serious  injuries  of  which  some  of  them 
are  often  the  authors,  yet  its  pilferings  are  not  to  be  denied, 
though  on  the  whole  its  services  to  the  agriculturist  are  great, 
for  in  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects  it  is  hardly  inferior  to 
the  rook,  and  it  has  the  useful  habit  of  ridding  sheep,  on  whose 
backs  it  may  be  frequently  seen  perched,  of  some  of  their 
parautes. 

The  daw  displays  the  glossy  black  plumage  so  characteristic 
of  the  true  crows,  varied  only  by  the  boary  grey  of  the  ear- 
coverts,  and  of  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck,  whicb  is  the  mark 
of  the  adult;  but  examples  from  the  east  of  Europe  and  western 
Am  have  these  parts  much  lighter,  passing  into  a  tilvery  white, 
and  hence  have  been  deemed  by  some  authorities  to  constitute 
a  distinct  spedes  (C.  eoUaris,  Drumm.).  Further  to  the  east- 
ward occurs  tbe  C.  dauuricus  of  Pallas,  which  has  not  only  the 
collar  broader  and  of  a  pure  white,  but  much  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  while  also.  Japan  and  northern  Chinaare  inhabited 
also  by  a  form  resembling  (hat  of  western  Europe,  but  wanting 
the  grey  nape  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  C.  negUctus  of  Professor 
Schlegel,  and  is  said  by  Dresser,  on  the  authority  of  Swinhoe, 
to  interbreed  frequently  with  C.  dauurictts.  These  are  all  the 
birds  that  seem  entitled  to  be  considered  daws,  though  Dr 
Bowdler  Sharpe  (Cnf.  B.  Brit.  Uustum,  iii,  14)  assodates 
with  them  (under  (he  little-deserved  separate  generic  distinction 
Caloeus)  the  fish-crow  of  North  America,  which  appears  both  in 
structure  and  in  habits  to  be  a  true  crow.  (A.  N.) 

JACKSON,  AHDREW  [1767-1845),  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  on  the  isth  of  March  1767,  at  the 
Waihaw  or  Warsaw  settlement,  in  Union  county.  North 
Carolina,  or  in  Lancaster  county,  South  Carolina,  whither  his 
parents  had  immigrated  from  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  in  1765. 
He  played  a  slight  part  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  in  1781,  his  treatment  resulting  in  a  lifelong 
dislike  of  Great  Britain.  He  studied  law  at  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  T787,  and  began  to 
practise  at  McLeans ville,  Guilford  county,  North  Carolina,  where 
for  a  time  he  was  a  constable  and  deputy-sheriff.  In  1 788,  having 
been  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  (now  the  state  of  Tcnnessee),he  removed  loNash- 
ville,  the  seal  of  justice  of  the  district.  In  1701  be  married  Mrs 
Rachrl  Robards  (tiie  Donelson),  having  heard  (hat  her  hu&band 
had  obtained  a  divorce  through  the  legislature  of  VirgiDia.  Tbe 
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legulmtive  tct,  however,  btd  only  uitboriMd  the  ooucts  to 
determine  whetber  or  DOt  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
divorce  uid  to  grant  or  withhold  it  cccordingly.  It  was  more 
than  two  years  bdote  the  divtsce  wasaaually  granted,  and  only 
on  the  ba^  of  tlie  bet  that  Jackaoi  and  Mrs  Robards  were  then 
living  together.  On  receiving  this  intonnation,  Jackaoa  had 
the  marriage  ceremony  performed  a  second  time. 
!  In  1796  Jackson  assisted  in  framing  the  comtltution  of 
Tennessee.  From  December  1796  to  March  1707  be  icpccsented 
that  sute  in  the  Federal  Houie  of  lUpresentirfive*,  where  he 
distingnisbed  himself  aa  an  ineoondlable  o^wnent  of  Piesidat 
Waah^tgton,  and  was  one  of  the  twehre  icpresentatlvca  who 
voted  against  the  address  to  him  by  the  House.  In  1797  he  was 
elected  a  United  States  senator;  but  he  resigned  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  from 
1798  to  1804-  In  1B04-180S  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Aaron  Burr;  and  at  the  latter's  trial  In  1807  Jackson  was  one  of 
bis  conspicuous  champions.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  the  biographer  of  Jackson  findanothing  to  record 
but  military  exploits  in  which  he  displayed  perseverance,  energy 
and  skill  of  a  very  high  order,  and  a  succesuon  of  personal  acta 
in  which  be  ibowed  hbnielf  Ignorant,  violent,  perverse,  quaixel- 
some  and  astonishingly  bdiscreet.  His  combative  disposition 
led  him  into  numerous  personal  difficulties.  In  1795  he  fought 
a  duel  with  Colonel  WaitstiU  Avery  (1745-1811),  an  opposing 
counsel,  over  some  angry  words  uttered  in  a  court  room;  but 
both,  it  appears,  intentionally  fired  wild.  In  1806  in  another  . 
itid,  after  a  long  and  bitter  quarrel,  he  killed  Charles  Dickinson, 
ud  Jackson  himself  received  a  wound  from  which  be  never , 
fully  recovered.  In  1813  he  eicbanged  shots  with  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  and  bis  brother  Jesse  in  a  Nashville  tavern,  and  received 
■  lecMid  wound.  Jaduon  and  Thomas  Hait  Beaton  were  later 
leoondled. 

I  In  1813-1814,  as  major-general  of  militia,  he  commanded  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
<tefeated  them  (at  Talladega,  on  the  9th  of  November  1813,  and 
•t  Tohopeka,  en  the  agth  0^  March  1814),  and  thus  first  attracted 
pubHc  notice  by  Us  t^ents.  'In  May  1814  he  was  oommissloBed 
as  major-general  in  the  regular  army  to  serve  against  the  British; 
in  November  he  captured  Pensacola,  Florida,  then  owned  by 
Spain,  but  used  by  the  firilUb  as  a  base  of  opetaticms;  and  on 
the  8th  of  January  1815  he  mflkted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
enemy  before  New  O^na,  the  contestants  being  unaware  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  already  been  signed.  During  his  stay  in 
New  C^leans  he  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  carried  out  his 
measures  with  unrdenting  stemncss,  banishing  from  the  town  a 
judge  who  attempted  resistance.  When  dvil  law  was  restored, 
Jackson  was  fined  $ieoo  for  contempt  (rf  court;  in  1844  Congress 
ordered  the  fine  with  interest  ($2700)  to  be  repaid.  In  1818 
Jackson  received  the  command  against  the  Seminoles.  His 
conduct  in  following  them  up  into  the  Spanish  territory  of 
Florida,  in  seizing  Pensacola,  and  in  arresting  and  ciecuting 
two  British  subjeas,  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Rtdiert  Ambris- 
ter,  gave  rise  to  much  hostile  comment  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
Congress;  but  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Florida  put 
an  end  to  the  diplomatic  difficulty.  In  i8>i  Jackscm  was 
military  governor  of  the  territory  <^  Florida,  and  there  again 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  dvH  authority.  From  this,  as 
from  previous  troubles,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  secretary  of 
state,  extricated  bim. 

In  July  iSia  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  nominated 
Jackson  for  president-,  and  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
Slates  Senate,  from  which  be  resigned  in  1825.  The  rival 
candidates  for  the  office  of  president  in  the  campaign  of  1834 
were  Jackson,  J<din  Quincy  Adams,  W.  H.  Crawford  and  Henry 
Clay.  Jackson  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes  (90)  in 
the  electoral  college  (Adams  receiving  84,  Crawford  41  and 
Clay  37) ;  but  no  one  had  an  absolute  majority,  and  it  thus  became 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Itepreaentatives  to  choose  one  of  the 
three  candidates— Adams,  Jackson  and  Crawford— who  bad 
received  the  greatest  numbers  of  electoral  votes.  At  the 
dKtioo  by  the  house  (February  9, 1815}  Adams  was  chosen. 
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receiving  the  votes  of  13  states,  while  Jackson  received  tbs 
votes  of  7  and  Cnwford  the  votes  of  4.  Jackson,  however,  was 
recognized  by  the  abler  poh'liciansasthecomingman.  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  others,  going  into  of^Kisition  under  hu  banner, 
mged  from  the  first  a  relentless  and  factious  war  on  the  admin- 
istration. Van  Buren  was  the  most  adroit  poL'tician  of  his  time; 
and  Jackam  was  in  the  hands  of  very  astute  men,  who  advised 
and  controlled  htm.  He  was  easy  to  lead  when  bis  mind  was  Id 
solution;  and  he  gave  his  confidence  Inely  where  he  had  once 
placed  it.  He  was  not  suspicious,  but  if  he  withdrew  his  con- 
fidence be  was  implacable.  When  his  mind  crystallized  on  a 
notion  that  had  a  personal  significance  to  himself,  that  notioB 
became  a  hard  fact  that  filled  his  field  of  vision.  When  he  was 
told  that  he  bad  been  cheated  in  the  matter  of  the  presidency,'  be 
was  sure  of  it,  although  those  who  told  him  were  by  no  means  so. 

There  was  great  si^iificance  in  the  election  of  Jackson  in  1828. 
A  new  generation  was  growing  up  under  new  economic  and 
social  conditions.  They  felt  great  confidence  in  themselves  and 
great  independence.  They  demised  tradition  and  Old  World 
ways  and  notions;  and  they  accepted  the  Je&crsonian  dogmas, 
not  only  as  maxims,  but  as  social  forces — the  causes  of  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country.  By  this  gettetalioa,  there- 
fore, Jackson  was  recognized  as  a  man  after  their  own  heaiu 
They  liked  him  because  he  was  vigorous,  brusque,  uncouth, 
relentless,  straightforward  and  6pen.  They  made  him  president 
in  i8a8,  and  he  fulfilled  all  their  expectations.  He  had  17S 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  against  83  given  for  Adams.  Though 
the  work  of  redistribution  of  offices  began  almost  at  Ids  Inaugu- 
ration, it  is  yet  an  incorrect  ascount  of  the  matter  to  say  that 
Jackson  corrupted  the  civil  service.  His  administration  is 
rather  the  date  at  which  a  system  of  democracy,  organized  by 
the  use  of  patronage,  was  introduced  into  the  federal  arcoa  by 
Van  Buren.  It  was  at  this  Ume  that  the  Democratic  or  Repul>- 
lican  party  divided,  largely  along  personal  lines,  into  Jacks<mian 
Democrats  and  National  Republicans,  the  latter  led  by  such  men 
as  Henry  Clay  and  J.  Q.  Adams.  The  administialion  itself  had 
two  facUons  la  it  from  the  first,  the  faction  ^  Van  Bvreni  the 
secretary  of  state  101829-1833,  andthat  of  CaUKnu,«ce-prerident 
in  i8i9-t83>.  The  refusal  of  the  wives  of  the  catunet  and  of  Mrs, 
Calhoun  to  accord  social  recognition  to  Mrs  J.  H.  Eaton  brought 
about  a  nquure,  and  in  April  1831  the  whde  cabinet  waa  re- 
organiied.  Van  Buren,  >  iridower,  sided  with  the  prcsdent  in 
tfak  aSair  and  grew  in  his  favour.  Jackson  in  the  meantime  had 
teamed  that  Calhoun  as  secretary  of  war  had  wished  to  censure 
him  for  his  actions  during  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida  in  iSiS, 
and  henceforth  he  regarded  the  South  Carolina  statesman  as  his 
enemy.  The  result  was  that  Jackson  transferred  to  Van  Buren 
his  support  for  succession  in  the  presidency.  The  rdationt 
between  JacksMi  and  hb  cabinet  were  unliu  those  eafsting 
under  his  predecessors.  Having  a  military  point  of  vkw,  be 
was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  calnnel  membns  as  Infeiktf  <dken, 
and  when  in  need  tk  advice  he  usually  consulted  a  group  of 
personal  friends,  who  came  to  be  called  the  "  Kiuben  CaUnet.** 
The  principal  members  of  this  clique  were  William  B.  Lewis 
(1784-1866),  Amos  Kendall  and  Duff  Green,  the  last  named 
being  editor  ^  the  UmiUd  States  TeUgraph,  the  organ  of  the 
administration. 

In  1833  Jackson  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority  (319 
electoral  votes  to  49)  over  Henry  Clay,  Ins  chief  opponenL  The 
battle  raged  mainly  around  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Sutes.  It  is  probable  that  Jackson's  advisers  in  183S 
had  told  him,  though  erroneously,  that  the  bank  had  worked 
against  him,  and  then  were  not  able  to  control  him.  The  first 
message  of  his  first  prendency  had  contained  a  severe  refiection 
on  the  bank;  and  in  the  very  height  of  this  second  campaign 
(July  1833)  he  vetoed  the  re-charter,  which  had  been  passed  in 

■  The  charge  was  frecfy  made  then  and  afterwards  (though,  it  ia 
now  believed,  without  justificatran)  that  Clay  had  aupponed 
Adams  and  t>y  tnfluencin|[  hi*  followers  in  the  houae  had  been 
inttnimenial  in  accuring  hia  election,  as  the  result  of  a  bsigaiii  by 
which  Adams  bad  agreed  to  pay  him  for  bis  support  1^  appbiminK 
him  secretary  of  state. 
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OeMMimodSii-iSs*'  Ja^ion  Intcqmted  Ui  K-dectkm  » 
u  appranl  Iqr  the  peopb  erf  hi*  war  on  the  buk,  and  be  puifaed 
it  with  «Befsy.  la  Septenber  1833  be  oidoed  tbe  puUic 
dcposiu  in  the  bank  to  be  transfcTred  to  lelected  local  baoka, 
and  entered  upon  the  "  nperiment "  whether  these  could  not 
act  u  fiscal  agenta  for  the  government,  and  wheibcr  the  deitie 
to  let  the  depoBU  would  not  Induce  tbe  local  banka  to  adopt 
tooad  luks  of  cuirency.  Duiii^s  the  nett  aearion  tbe  Senate 
pissed  a  Raolntioa  coodcmning  hb  conduct.  Jackaon  protested, 
ud  alter  a  hatd  Uruggle,  in  which  Jadtaon's  friends  were  led  by 
Senator  Thoaua  Hart  Benton,  tbe  reaolutioa  waa  ordered  to  be 
aqHuwcd  bom  the  leoMd,  on  tbe  itfth  of  Janway  1837. 

In  i8j>,  when  tbe  aUte  of  South  CaroliiM  attempted  to 
"  Diillify  "  the  tariff  Uwa,  Jackson  at  once  took  stepa  to  enforce 
the  antbority  of  the  federal  government,  ordering  two  war  veuela 
to  Chaileatoa  and  placing  Itoofia  within  coavcnient  distance. 
Be  abo  baocd  a  ptodamation  wmiag  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  against  the  eonaeqnenoca  of  tfcdr  conduct.  In  tbe 
inniUet  between  Georgia  and  tbe  Cherokee  Indians,  however, 
be  took  a  different  stand.  Shortly  after  his  first  Section  Georgia 
pBwd  an  act  extending  over  the  Cherokee  country  the  civil 
lawsofihciUte.  nuawasGOBtiairtotberightaaitbaCbenkees 
ads  a  federal  tzeatjr,  and  tbe  Supreme  Court  consequently 
declared  tbe  act  void  (183a).  Jackson,  however,  having  the 
faoatietsnian'B  contempt  for  tix  Indian,  refused  to  enfmce  the 
iaUoa  of  the  court  (siee  NuLuncATiON;  Gctweu;  BUUrj). 

Jadaoo  waa  very  successful  in  collecting  old  dabna  aplnst 
vuiow  Enrapeaa  natknts  for  ^toliatfama  btlHctad  under 
Napofcon's  contiDcntal  system,  cqtedaUy  the  French  spoliation 
daioa,  with  reference  to  which  be  acted  with  aggreaaiveneaa  and 
fimmcM.  Aiming  Kt  a  currency  to  ooniist  laigdy  (rf  ^ede,  be 
csMcd  the  payment  of  these  daims  to  be  received  and  iaqiotted 
k>  qicde  aa  far  as  poasible;  and  In  1S36  be  ordered  buMl«genta 
to  Rcdve  Eh-  land  nothing  but  specie.  About  the  same  time  a 
bw  paaMd  Congreas  for  distributing  among  the  states  some 
$jl,ooo,ooo  balance  belonging  to  the  United  Sutes,  the  public 
<kbt  having  all  been  paid.  The  ei^ty  banks  of  deposit  fat  which 
it  was  lying  had  regarded  this  sum  almoat  as  a  peitnanent  loan, 
and  had  inflated  credit  cn  the  basis  of  it.  The  neceasaiy  caUng 
io  of  thdr  h»as  in  order  to  meet  the  drafts  in  favour  of  the 
stately  conbioing  with  tbe  breach  of  the  overstrained  credit 
between  America  and  Europe  and  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
tattoo,  bron^t  about  a  crash  which  prostrated  the  whole 
financial,  industrial  and  oommerdal  system  of  tbe  country  for 
Bi  or  seven  yean.  Tbe  crash  came  Just  as  Jackson  was  leaving 
'  office;  tbe  whole  burden  fell  on  his  successor.  Van  fiuren. 

In  the  tStb  century  the  influences  at  work  In  the  American 
csknica  developed  democratic  notions.  In  fact,  tbe  circum- 
staaces  were  those  which  create  equality  of  wealth  and  conditfain, 
Bsbt  aacmfized  men  ever  can  be  equal  The  War  of  Indepen- 
diace  waa  attesded  by  a  grand  outburst  of  political  dogmatism 
of  the  democratic  type.  A  class  of  men  were  produced  who 
b^eved  in  very  broad  dogmas  of  popular  power  and  rights. 
There  were  a  few  rich  men,  but  ibty  were  almost  ashamed  to 
diSer  from  tbeir  nei^bouta  and,  {n  some  known  cases,  they 
afleaed  democracy  in  order  to  win  popularity.  After  the  19th 
century  began  the  dass  of  rich  men  rapidly  increased.  In  the 
fint  years  of  tbe  century  a  little  dique  at  Ffailaddphia  became 
alarmed  at  tbe  increase  of  the  "  money  power,"  and  at  the  grow- 
ing perik  to  democracy.  They  attacked  with  some  violence, 
but  little  skill,  tbe  first  Bank  of  tbe  United  States,  and  they 
prevented  its  re-charter.  The  most  permanent  interest  of  the 
bteoty  of  the  United  Suies  is  the  picture  it  ofleta  of  a  primitive 
(kraooatic  society  tranaformed  by  prosperity  and  the  acquisi- 
tkn  of  capital  into  a  great  rqinhlicaa  comnxmwealth.  The 
dtaandallona  of  tbe  "money  power"  and  tbe  rdteratlon  of 
deaoaaiic  dogmas  deserve  earnest  attention.  They  show  the 
developmrat  of  daaaes  or  parties  in  the  dd  undifferentiated  masa. 
Jacfcsoa  came  upon  tbe  pditkal  stage  Just  when  a  wealthy  dass 
im  ciisted.  It  was  aa  industrial  and  commcrdal  daaa  greatly 
iMoested  In  the  tariff,  and  deeply  interested  also  in  the  then 
.micBt  Inw  of  iMue  banUnf.  The  •ovtheni  ^airtm  tbo 
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were  rkh,  but  were  agriculturists  and  remained  philoaophtca] 
Denooata.  Jadtsoa  was  a  nan  of  low  Urth,  uneducated, 
prejudiced,  and  naifced  Igr  itrang  penonal  feding  in  all  his 
bdicfs  and  disbelieb.  He  showed,  in  h»  military  work  and  in 
his  early  polidcal  doings,  great  lack  of  disdpline.  The  proposal 
to  make  him  president  won  bis  assent  and  awakened  bis  antii- 
lion.  In  anything  whidi  he  nndettook  he  always  wanted  to 
cany  his  point  almost  legaidleaa  of  incidental  effects  on  himself 
or  others.  He  soon  became  completdy  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
be  made  president.  Tbe  men  nearest  to  him  understood  his 
character  and  played  on  it.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  tbe 
moiey  power  waa  agifntt  Urn.  That  meant  that,  to  the 
eductted  or  cultivated  daa  «f  that  day,  did  not  seem  to  be 
In  the  daaa  from  which  a  president  should  be  chosen.  He  took 
tbe  idea  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  leading  the 
money  power  against  him,  and  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
maasea  of  denoctacy  and  of  tbe  common  people.  The  oppoaite 
party,  led  by  Clay,  Adams,  Biddle,  &c,  had  sdMmea  tot  banka 
and  tariffs,  enterprises  which  were  open  to  severe  criticism.  The 
political  struggle  waa  very  intense  and  there  were  two  good  sides 
to  it.  Hen  like  Ihomaa  H.  Benton,  Edward  Livingston,  Amos 
Kendall,  and  tbe  southern  sutesmen,  found  material  iot  strong 
attacka  on  tbe  Whigs.  The  ^eat  man  of  voters  felt  the  issue 
as  Jackson's  manageii  stated  h.  That  meant  that  tbe  masses 
tccogniied  Jackson  as  their  champion.  Therefore,  Jackson's 
personality  and  name  became  a  power  on  the  aide  opposed  to 
banks,  corporatiou  and  other  forma  of  tbe  new  growing  power 
ci  capital  That  Jackson  waa  a  tyjrfcal  man  of  hia  generation 
b  certain.  He  represents  the  sf^t  and  tenpet  of  the  free 
American  of  that  day,  and  It  waa  a  pact  of  his  way  of  thinking 
and  acting  that  he  put  hb  whole  life  and  interest  into  tbe  con- 
flict. He  accomplished  two  thinp  of  great  Importance  in  the 
hbtOTy;  he  crushed  excessive  state-rights  and  establisbed  the 
contrary  doctrine  in  fact  and  in  the  polidcal  orthodoxy  of  the 
democrats;  be  destroyed  the  great  bank.  Tbe  subsequent 
hbtory  of  the  bank  left  it  without  an  apologist,  and  iKcJudiced 
tbe  whole  later  judgment  about  it.  Tbe  way  in  which  Jackson 
accomplished  these  things  was  such  that  it  cost  the  country  ten 
years  of  the  severest  liquidation,  and  left  conflicting  traditions 
of  puUic  pdicy  In  the  Democratic  party.  Af  lex  be  Idt  Washings 
ton,  Jackson  fell  into  discord  with  hb  most  intimate  M  friends, 
and  turned  hb  Interest  to  the  cante  of  sbvcty,  irfiich  be  tboo^ 
to  be  attacked  and  in  danger. 

Jackson  b  the  only  president  (tf  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he 
went  out  office  far  more  popular  than  he  was  when  he  entered. 
When  he  went  into  office  he  had  no  political  opinions,  only  some 
popular  notions.  He  left  hb  party  strong,  perfectly  organized 
and  enthusiastic  00  a  platform  of  low  expraditure,  payment  of 
the  debt,  no  expenditure  for  public  improvement  or  for  glory 
or  display  In  any  form  and  low  taxes.  Hb  name  BtiO  remained 
a  spell  to  conjure  with,  and  the  polfUdans  sought  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  hb  approval  for  their  schemes;  but  in  general  hb 
last  yean  were  quiet  and  uaeventfuL  He  died  at  hb  residence, 
"  Tbe  Hennitage,"  near  Naahvill^  Tennessee,  on  the  fltb  of 
June  1845. 

BratioaaArBT.— Of  the  esrty  Uographba,  that  bv  J.  H.  Eaton 
(Philadelpbia,  1824)  bahbtoryof  Jacksoa'seariy  military  expkiits, 
written  for  political  purposea,  Amoa  Kendall's  Lif*  (New  York, 
1843)  b  incomplete,  csteodiiw  only  to  1814.  Jamn  Icon's 
dabotate  work  (3  vols..  New  York,  i860)  1*  still  useful.  Part  on 
prepued  a  shorter  biovraphy  for  the  "  Great  Commanden  Series  ** 
(New  York,  1893)1  which  eniiriiatiiea  Jackson's  military  career. 
W.  G.  Sumneri  Andnw  Jaelum  in  the  "  American  Statesmen 
Series  "  (Botton,  1881 ;  revised.  1899}  oomtnnes  the  leading  facts  of 
Jackson's  life  with  a  hutory  of  hb  timea.  W.  G.  Brown  wrote  an 
appreciative  sketch  (Borton,  1900)  for  tbe  "  Riverude  Btagrat^iical 
Series."  Of  more  recent  works  the  most  ebborste  are  the  Hittorj 
4  Anirtm  JacktOM,  by  A.  C.  Buell  O^iew  York,  1904)1  niamd'  by 
numerous  errors,  and  the  Lift  and  Timet  ^Attwww  Jathtom,  \^ 
A.  S.  Colyar  (Nadiville,  1904).  Charles  H.  Peck's  Th*  Jaektoniam 
Epoch  (New  York,  1899)  b  an  accouot  of  national  politic*  from 
1815  to  1840,  in  which  the  antagoaisB  of  Jackson  and  Clay  b 
emphauxed.  (W.  G.  S.) 

JACKSm,  CTBIL  (1746-1819),  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  waa  bom  in  Yorluhire,  and  educated  at  Wcstnlniter 
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aitd  Oxford.  In  1771  Iw  wu  cbowa  to  be  tub-preceptor  to  the 
two  ddctt  flODs  of  George  m,,  but  in  1776  he  wu  dbmined, 
pnrtMUjr  throu^  tome  bouaebold  intriptei.  He  tbea  took 
orden,  and  wu  ^ipointed  in  1779  to  the  praichenhq)  u 
Linooln's  Inn  and  to  &  canoniy  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1783  he  wu  elected  dean  of  Guiit  Church.  Hii  devotion  to 
the  ct^ege  led  bin  to  decline  the  bishoi»ic  of  Oxford  in  1799  and 
the  primaQT  of  IieUmd  in  iSoo.  He  took  a  teadinf  pvt  in 
framing  tlie  statute  which,  (n  1803,  laundicd  the  lystem  of 
public  examinationa  at  Cteford,  but  otherwise  he  wu  not 
prominent  in  univeinty  affairs.  On  his  resignation  In  iSog  he 
settled  at  Felpham,  hi  Suiwx,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death. 

JACKKW,  FRBDBRICK  6B0B6B  (1S60-  ),  British  Arctic 
cxidMer,  wu  educated  at  Denstone  College  and  Edinburgh 
University.  His  first  voyage  In  Arctic  waters  wu  on  a  whaling- 
cruise  in  1S66-1867,  and  in  1893  he  made  a  iledge-jountey  of 
3000  miles  across  the  frozen  ttaiJra  of  Siberia  lying  between  the 
Ob  and  the  Pechora.  His  narrative  of  this  journey  wu  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Great  Freeen  Land  (1895).  On  his  return, 
he  wu  ^ven  the  oomnund  of  the  Jacksoa-Harmsworth  Arctic 
czpeditoa  (1S94-1B97),  which  had  ba  its  obiective  the  general 
cqdoration  of  Prans  Joief  Land.  In  leoognition  of  his  services 
he  received  a  knighthood  of  the  first  class  of  the  Danish  Roy«i 
Order  of  St  OUf  in  1S9S,  and  wu  awarded  the  goU  medal  of 
the  Paris  Geogrsphical  Sodcty  in  1^99.  Hii  account  of  the 
expedition  wu  published  under  the  title  of  A  TkoMmid  Days  m 
the  Arctic  (1899).  He  served  in  South  AMca  during  the  Boer 
War,  and  obtidned  the  rank  of  captain.  His  ttavds  also  include 
a  journey  across  the  Australian  deserts. 

JACKSOH,  HBLEK  MARU  (1831-1885),  American  poet  and 
novdist,  who  wrote  under  the  intials  (rf  "  H.  H."  (Hdea  Hunt), 
wu  bom  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  on  the  i8th  of  October 
i83r,  the  daughter  of  Nathan  Wdby  Fiske  (1798-1847),  who 
wu  a  professor  in  Amherst  College.  In  October  1853  she 
msnied  Lieutenant  Edward  Blsscll  Hunt  (1833-1863),  Of  the 
V.S.  corps  of  engineers.  In  1870  she  published  a  Uttle  volume 
of  meditative  Verta,  which  wu  praised  by  Emerson  in  the 
preface  to  his  Parnastus  (1874).  la  1875  she  married  William 
S.  Jackson,  a  banker,  of  Colondo  Springa.  She  became  apndific 
writer  of  prose  and  verse,  including  juvenile  take,  books  of 
travel,  household  hints  and  novds,  of  which  the  beat  Is  Kamona 
(18S4),  a  defence  of  the  Indian  character.  In  1883,  u  a  ^>ecial 
comminioner  with  Abbot  Kiimey  (jb.  1850),  she  investigated  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  California.  A 
CetUury  ef  Ditketur  (iSSi)  wu  an  arralgnmcDt  of  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians  by  the  United  StMet.  She  died  on  the  isth  ol 
Aognst  1885  In  Vnaxkm, 

In  sdditlon  to  her  publicattons  referred  to  above,  JAm  PhO- 
trick'i  Ooice  (1876),  Htttj't  Slmnte  Hutory  (1877},  2(>jk  (18B6). 
and  Sommitt  and  Lyrits  (i686j  may  be  mentioned. 

JAGXSOII,  USOX  (c.  1830-1903),  British  engraver,  wu 
botn  at  Berwkk-os-Twecd  about  1830,  and  wu  trained  u  a 
wood  engraver  by  his  brother,  John  Jackson,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  this  art.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  he  made  a 
oonsideiable  reputation  by  Ida  cngravingi  for  the  Art  Union 
of  LoadM,  and  for  Kni^'a  SMetpeare  mi  other  standard 
bo(As;  and  faii86o  he  was  ^pointed  art  editor  of  the /OiHtraM 
London  Nems,  a  post  wUdi  hie  hdd  te  tUi^  tcui.  Be  wiMe 
a  history  of  the  rise  and  pwtwarfflhiHiatedJoiiniallsiB.  He 
died  in  December  1903. 

MCnni,  THOMAt  (1579-1440),  prerideitt  of  Qaipas  Chmti 
College,  Oxford,  and  dean  of  PeteriMWDU|^,wu  bom  at  Wtton- 
le-Wear,  Durham,  and  educated  at  Oxford:  He  became  a 
probationer  fellow  of  Corpus  {n  1606,  and  wu  soon  afterwards 
dected  vice-president.  In  1613  he  wu  presented  to  the  Hviag 
of  St  Nkhoka,  Newcaatfe,  and  about  1635  to  the  Uvfng  of 
Winston,  Durittm.  Rve  yean  later  be  wuanMlnted  president 
<rf  Corpus,  and  in  1633  the  king  presented  him  to  the  living  of 
Witney,  Oixfordshire.  He  wu  made  a  piebendaiy  of  Wincboter 
In  1635,  and  wu  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1633-1639.  Altbou^ 
orfgiullr  a  Cahriniat,  be  becHW  in  tater  liie  an  Aiminiaa. 


His  dilcf  work  wu  a  scries  of  commeatariaa  on  ^  ^estksT 

Creed,  the  first  comftac  cditioa  betng  entitled  Tke  Works  ^Tiomat 
Jaduon,  DJ>.  (Loodoa,  1673).  The  commcntaiics  wcre,lK>wem, 
orUiaally  publubcd  ia  1613-1637,  as  twdve  books  with  diflcnaf 
titles,  the  6itt  being  71*  BUrnal  Tmlh  4  Scriplam  (Londoa. 
1613). 

JACKSOB.  TH<»AS  JMATBAIT  (1834-1863),  known  u 
"Stonewall  Jackson,"  American  general,  wu  born  st  Clarks- 
burg, Virginia  (now  Weat  Vi^nia),  on  the  stst  of  January  1834, 
and  wu  descended  from  an  Ulster  family.  At  an  early  age  be 
wu  left  a  pennileas  Mphan,  and  his  education  wu  acquired  in  a 
small  country  school  until  he  procured,  mainly  his  own 
energy,  a  nomination  to  the  UHitaiy  AcaiSemy.  La^  of  sock! 
graces  and  the  defidendu  of  his  early  educatioB  impeded  him  at 
first,  but  "in  the  end  'OM  Jack,'  u  he  wu  always  called,  with 
his  desperate  earnestness,  his  unflinching  strai^tlbrwaidncss, 
and  his  high  sense  of  honour,  came  to  be  regarded  with  something 
like  affection."  Such  qualities  be  displayed  not  less  "itunmn 
the  light-hearted  cadets  than  afterwarda  at  the  Iiead  of  troops 
in  battle.  After  graduating  he  took  part,  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  ist  U.S.  AttiQery,  In  the  Mexican  War.  At  Vera  Cms  be 
won  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  for  gallant  ffmdwt  at 
Contreru  and  Cbapultepec  respectively  he  wu  hrevetted  captain 
and  major,  a  rank  whldi  he  attained  with  Ins  than  one  yeu^ 
service.  During  his  stay  in  the  dty  of  Mexico  his  thoughts  were 
seriously  directed  towards  religion,  and,  eventually  entering  the 
Presbyterian  communion,  he  ruled  every  subsequent  action  of 
his  life  by  his  faith.  In  1851  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
professorrfiip  at  the  Virginia  military  institute,  Lexington; 
and  hoe,  excqit  for  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  be  remained  for 
ten  years,  teaching  natural  science,  the  theory  of  gunnety  and 
battalion  diHL  Hwugh  he  wu  not  a  good  teacher,  his  ("'tumpl' 
both  on  hb  pupib  and  on  those  few  intimate  friends  for  whom 
alone  he  rdaxed  the  gravity  of  his  maimer  wu  profonsd,  and, 
little  as  be  wu  known  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  LexingtM),  be 
wu  revered  by  the  slaves,  to  whom  he  showed  uniform  kindness, 
and  for  whose  moral  iutructioa  be  woAed  unceasingly.  As  to 
the  great  question  at  issue  In  1861,  Major  Jackson's  rulii^ 
motive  wu  devotion  to  his  state,  and  when  Virginia  seceded,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  and  the  Lexington  cadets  were  ordered  to 
Richmond,  Jackson  went  thither  in  command  of  Che  corpa. 
His  intimate  friend.  Governor  Letcher,  a|q>redatiog  his  gifts, 
sent  him  u  a  oolond  (rf  infantry  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the 
first  collision  with  the  Uidon  forces  wu  hour^  expectccL  In 
June  he  received  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  in  July  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  had  well  employed 
the  abort  time  at  his  diqioaa]  for  training  his  men,  and  on  tbe 
first  fidd  of  Bull  Run  they  won  for  tl^mstlvf  and  tbdr 
brigadier,  by  their  rigid  ateadinesa  at  the  critical  moment  of  tbe 
battle,  the  historic  name  <rf  "  StonewalL" 

After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  Jackson  spent  some  time  in 
the  further,  training  of  his  brigade  which,  to  his  infinite  regret, 
he  wu  compelled  to  leave  bdibMl  bim  when,  ia  tktober,  he  was 
awigned  u  a  majtw-general  to  command  in  the  Sbeaandoab 
Valley.  His  army  had  to  be  formed  out  of  locd  troops,  and 
few  modem  weapons  were  available,  but  the  Valley  regimcnta 
retained  the  impress  i4  Jaduon's  training  till  the  days  of  Cedar 
Creek.  Discipline  was  not  acquired  at  once,  however,  and  the 
first  ventures  of  the  force  were  not  very  soccessIuL  At  Kents- 
town,  indeed,  Jackson  was  tactically  ddeated  by  tbe  Federals 
under  Shields  (March  33,  1863).  But  the  Stonewall  brigade 
had  been  sent  to  its  old  leader  in  November,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  lunons  Valley  Campaign  (see  SanrAimatM  Valley 
CAMHiBin)  began,  the  forces  under  Jackson's  command  had 
acquired  coheuon  and  power  of  manmivre.  On  tbe  8th  of  May 
1863  wu  fought  the  combat  of  McDowell,  won  by  Jackson 
against  tbe  leading  troops  of  Frfanont'i  oanmand  from  West 
Virglnii.  Three  weeks  later  the  forcn  under  Banks  were  bdni 
driven  over  tbe  Potomac  at  Haipcr**  Ferry,  and  Jackami  waa 
muter  <^  the  Valley.  Every  other  plan  of  r«wip«igii  in  Virginia 
wu  at  once  subordinated  to  the  scheme  of  "  trsppiog  Jsckson.** 
But  tbe  Confederates,  iwrrhing  swiftly  up  the  Vsl^,  aSpped 
between  the  ooinwqinc  cohunnt  of  Frtmont  from  tbe  weat  aad 
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Mc[>owcU  from  tbe  east,  and  concluded  a  moat  daring  campaigo 
by  tbe  vktoriooa  actions  of  Crosi  Keys  and  Port  Republic 
(8tb  and  91b  of  June).  Wbilc  tbe  forces  of  tbe  Nortb  were  UiU 
scattered.  Jackson  secretly  left  tbe  Valley  to  take  a  decisive 
part  in  Lee's  campaign  before  Richmond.  In  tbe  "  ^ven  Days  " 
Jackson  was  frequently  at  fault,  but  bis  driving  energy  bore  no 
small  part  in  seouring  tbe  defeat  of  HcClellan't  advance  on 
Ricbmond.  Here  be  passed  for  the  first  lime  under  tbe  direct 
orders  of  Robert  Lee,  and  the  rest  of  bis  career  was  spent  in 
command  of  tbe  U.  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
As  Lee's  chief  and  most  trusted  subordinate  he  was  throughout 
chdifed  with  tbe  execution  of  the  more  deUcate  and  difficult 
operation  of  bb  commander's  hazardous  strategy.  After  bis, 
victory  over  Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain,  near  Culpeper,  Virginia, 
Jackstn  led  the  daring  march  round  tbe  flank  ol  General  Pope's 
army,  which  against  ail  theoretical  rules  ended  in  tbe  great 
victory  of  lecond  Bull  Run.  In  tbe  Maryland  campaign 
Lieut.  General  Jackson  was  again  detached  from  the  main  army. 
Eleven  ihousand  Federals,  ■urrounded  in  Harper's  Ferry,  were 
forced  to  surrender,  and  Jackson  rejoined  Lee  just  in  time  to 
oppose  McClelbn'sadvancc.  At  tbe  Antieiam  bis  corps  bore  the 
bnint  of  the  bailie,  which  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of 
modern  warfire.  At  FVedericksburgUswingof Lec'slineof  baltlr 
was  heavily  engaged,  and  bis  last  battle,  before  Chancellorsville, 
in  tbe  thickels  of  the  Wilderness,  was  his  greatest  triumph.  By 
one  of  his  swift  and  secret  Bank  marches  he  placed  his  corpson  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  on  tbe  >nd  of  May  flung  them  agunsi 
tbe  Federal  XI.  corps,  which  was  utterly  fouled.  At  the  ckiie 
ol  a  day  of  viclory  he  was  reconnoitring  the  hostile  portions 
when  suddenly  the  Confederate  outposts  opened  fire  upon  his 
sufl.  whom  ibey  mistotdi  in  the  dark  and  ungled  forest  for 
Federal  cavalry.  Jackson  fril  wounded,  and  on  the  loth  of  May 
be  died  at  GuiBcn's  station.  He  was  huried,  according  to  his 
own  widi,  at  Lnington,  where  a  statue  and  a  memorial  hall 
commemorate  his  connexion  with  the  place;  and  on  tbe  spot 
where  he  was  mortally  wounded  staiNto  a  plain  granite  pillar. 
The  fint  omtribuiion  towards  ifae  bronae  statue  at  Richmond 
was  made  by  the  negro  Baptist  congregation  for  which  Jackum 
bad  labotired  so  earnestly  in  his  Lexington  years.  He  was  twice 
mamed,  first  to  Eleanor  (d.  1854).  daughter  of  George  Junkin, 
president  of  Wasbingtoo  Odiege,  Virginia,  and  secondly  in  1857 
to  Mary  Anna  MonisMi,  daughter  of  aNorth  Caralinaclcrgyman. 

Tbat  Jackson's  death,  at  a  critical  mmnent  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Confederacy,  was  an  irreparable  loss  was  disputed  by  no 
one.  Lee  said  that  he  had  tost  hisright arm,  and,  good  soldiers  as 
were  tbe  other  generals,  not  one  amongst  them  was  comparable 
to  Jackson,  whose  name  was  dreaded  in  the  Nortb  like  that  ot 
Lee  himself.  His  military  character  was  the  enlargement  of 
his  personal  character — "desperate  earnestness,  unflinching 
Aralghtforwardness,"  and  absolute,  almost  fatalist,  trust  in 
tbe  fttidancc  of  providence.  At  the  bead  of  his  troops,  who 
idoOied  biro,  he  was  a  Cromwell,  adding  to  the  seat  of  a  fanatic 
and  the  energy  of  the  born  leader  the  special  military  skiU  and 
trained  soldierly  spirit  which  the  English  commander  had  to 
gain  by  experience.  His  Christianity  wu  conspicuous,  even 
amongst  deeply  religious  mi:n  likeXce  and  Stuart,  and  penc- 
traied  every  part  of  bis  character  and  conduct. 

Sec  live*  by  R.  U  Dabney  (New  York.  1683),  J.  E.  Cooke  (New 
York.  1866).  M.  A.  Jackson  (Ccntrral  Jacksol■^l  widow)  (New  York. 
ifQlliandripecially  G.  F.  R-  Hciuiffton. SlaneiMtUJatktvn  (London, 
189S}.  and  H.  A.  White,  SUmewaU  Jackson  (Philadelphia,  1909). 

MCKSm.  WILLIAM  (1730-1803),  English  musician,  was 
bom  at  Exeter  on  the  19th  of  May  1730.  His  father,  a  grocer, 
bestowed  a  liberal  education  upon  him,  but,  on  account  of  the 
bd's  strong  predilection  lor  music,  was  induced  to  place  him 
under  tbe  care  of  John  SIvester,  the  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
with  whom  he  remained  about  two  years.  In  1748  he  went  to 
London,  and  studied  under  John  Travers,  organist  of  (he  king's 
chapeL  Returning  to  Exeter,  he  settled  there  as  a  teacher  and 
composer,  and  in  1777  was  appointed  subchanter,  organist,  lay- 
vicar  ud  maater  of  the  choristers  of  the  catbedraL  In  1755 
be  pnbliilicd  bis  first  vork,  7WM5«fi^  which  became  at  once 


highly  popular.  -  His  next  publication.  Sis  Sonatas  for  At  Harp- 
nokord,  was  a  foQure.  His  third  moik,Six  Etcticsjorthreetoiett, 
frutdtd  by  an  /macolMM,  witt  an  Accompaniment,  placed  him 
among  the  first  composers  of  his  day.  His  fourth  work  wa» 
another  set  c4  Twehe  Sonit,  now  very  fcarce;  and  his  fifth  work 
was  again  a  set  of  Tweitt  Songs,  all  of  which  are  now  forgotten. 
He  next  publidied  Twite  Hymns,  with  some  good  remarks  upon 
tbat  style  of  composition,  although  bis  precepts  were  better 
than  his  practice.  A  set  of  Titehe  Songs  followed,  containing 
some  good  compasitioiis.  Next  came  an  Ode  le  Fancy,  the  words 
by  Dr  Warton.  Titehe  Canuneti  Jor  two  voices  formed  his 
ninth  wcvk;  and  one  of  tbem— "  Time  has  not  thinned  my 
Flowing  Hair  " — £ng  held  a  place  at  public  and  private  con- 
certs. His  tenth  work  was  EigU  Sonatas  Jor  Ike  Harpsichord, 
some  of  which  were  novel  and  pleasing.  He  composed  three 
dramatic  pieces, — Lycidas  (1767),  The  Lord  0/  Ike  Manor,  10 
General  Burgoyne's  words  (1780),  and  The  Metamorpkotet,  a 
comic  opera  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1783,  which  did  not 
succeed.  In  the  second  of  these  dramatic  works,  two  airs — 
"Encompassed  in  an  Angel's  Form"  and  "When  first  thb 
Humble  Roof  1  knew  " — were  great  favourites.  His  church 
nni^  was  pubUsbed  after  hb  death  by  James  Paddon  (i8ao); 
roost  of  it  b  poor,  but  "Jackson  in  F"  was  for  many  years 
popular.  In  t78ihcpublished  rAjr(y£cU(Tj  m  Various  Snbjects, 
in  which  he  severely  attacked  canons,  and  described  William 
Bird's  Norn  nobis  Damine  as  containing  passages  not  to  be 
endured.  But  bis  anger  and  owitempt  were  roost  strongly 
expressed  against  catches  of  all  kinds,  which  he  denounced 
as  barbarous.  In  1701  he  put  forth  a  ^mphlet,  (^serealions  on 
the  Present  SlaU  of  Music  in  London,  In  which  be  found  fault 
with  everything  and  everybody.  He  published  in  1798  The 
Femr  Agft,  looker  mtk  Essays  om  Varina  Smtjab,—^  work 
which  gives  a  favouraUe  idea  of  Ms  character  and  of  his  literary 
acquirements.  Jackson  also  cultivated  a  taste  for  landscape 
painting,  and  imitated,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  style  ol  Ut  friend 
Gainsborough.   He  died  on  the  sth  of  July  1803. 

JACXSOH.  a  dty  and  tbe  county-seat  ol  Jackson  connty, 
Michi^n,  VS.A.,  on  both  tides  of  the  Grand  River,  76  m.  W. 
of  Detroit.  Pop.  (iSgo),  30,798;  (1000),  15,180,  of  whom 
3843  were  fn^ign-born  (1004  German,  041  English  Canadian); 
(1910  census)  Ji,433>  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Cincinnati  Northern  railways,  and  by  Inter-urban  electric 
lines.  It  b  the  seat  of  the  state  prison  (estaUished  1839).- 
Coal  b  mined  in  the  vicinity;  the  city  has  a  large  trade  with 
the  surrounding  agricultural  district  (whose  distinctive  product 
is  beans);  the  Michigan  Central  railway  has  car  and  machine 
shops  here;  and  tbe  city  has  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  total  factory  product  in  1904  was  valued  at 
t8,34S,r35,  an  increase  of  34-4  %  over  that  ot  1900.  The  muni- 
cipality owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  The  place  was 
formerly  a  favourite  camping  ground  of  the  Indiana,  and  was 
settled  by  whites  in  1839.  In  1830  it  was  laid  out  as  a  town, 
selected  for  the  county-seal,  and  named  Jacksonburg  in  honour 
of  Andrew  Jackson;  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  183S. 
Jackson  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1843,  and  in  1857  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  It  was  at  a  convention  held  at  Jackson 
on  the  6th  of  July  1854  that  the  R^ublican  pariy  was  first 
organized  and  so  named  by  a  representative  slate  body. 

JACXSOH,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hinds  county, 
Mississippi,  U.S.A.,  and  the  capital  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Pearl  River,  about  40  m.  E;  of  Vick^burg  and  185  m.  N. 
of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Pop.  {1890),  5930;  (1900),  7816, 
of  whom  4447  were  negroes.  According  to  the  Federal  census 
taken  in  1910  the  population  had  increased  to  31,363.  Jncksonb 
served  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg,  the 
Gulf  &  Ship  Island,  New  Orleans  Great  Northern,  and  the  Yazoo 
Sc  Missisuppi  Valley  railways,  and  during  the  winter  by  small 
freight  and  passenger  steamboaU  on  the  Pearl  River.  In  Jackson 
is  tbe  state,  library,  with  more  than  80,000  volumes.  "The  new 
state  caf^tol  was  finbhed  in  1903.  Tbe  old  slate  capitol,  dating 
firom  1839,  is  of  conaiderabU  interest;  in  it  were  held  the  secession 
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'coBvendon  (t86i),  tbe  *"  fiUdi  and  Ttn  Conventiim  "  (i868>, 
Kad  the  oonatitutioDal  convoitioii  of  1890,  and  in  it  J^erton 
^Davis  nude  hia  last  speedi  (1884).  Jackion  it  the  leat  <rf  Hill- 
■apa  College,  chartered  in  1890  and  opened  in  1891  (under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  ^itct^Ml  Church,  South) ,  and  having, 
in  1907-190S,  13  inttructois  and  197  students;  of  Bethaven 
College  (noD-iectarian,  1894),  for  girit;  and  of  JackMn  Colleg» 
(founded  in  1S77  at  Natches  by  the  American  Baptist  Rome 
Hission  Society;  in  1883  removed  to  Jackaon),  for  o^ioea,  whidi 
had  35fi  student*  in  1907-1908.  The  city  Is  a  na^t  for  cottoir 
and  fam  products,  and  has  a  number  of  manufactories.  la 
1S21  the  site  was  dniguated  as  the  seat  of  the  sUtc  government, 
and  eariy  in  the  following  year  the  town,  named  bx  honour  of 
Andrew  Jadnn,  was  laid  out.  The  legislature  first  met  here 
in  December  iSai.  It  was  not  until  1840  that  it  was  chartered 
as  a  dty.  During  the  CiTil  War  Jackaoa  was  in  the  theatre  of 
active  «tHp«tgtn'i>g  Oo  the  14th  of  U^r  1863  JohnsfoD'  who 
thea  held  the  dty,  attacked  on  both  kidca  hy  Sbenua  and 
McFherfco  with  two  corps  ct  Grant's  army,  wbidi,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  drove  the  Confederates  fn»n  the  town.  After 
the  fall  of  VIcksburg  Johnston  ooncentratad  his  forces  at  Jaduon, 
which  had  been  evaoiated  by  the  Federal  tmoiiB,  and  prepared 
to  make  a  stand  behind  the  IntrendunentB.  Oa  the'  9th  <rf 
July  Shennan  began  an  investment  of  the  place,  and  during 
the  succeeding  week  a  sharp  bombardment  was  carried  on. 
In  the  night  of  tie  i6th  Johnstra,  taking  advantage  of  a  lull 
fn  the  firing,  withdrew  suddenly  from  Uw'  dty.  Sherman'a 
•nay  enteral  on  the  17th  and  remafaied  five  daya,  burning  a 
coDsidmUe  part  of  the  dty  and  ravaging  the  surrounding 
country, 

iACKKW.  a  dty  and  the  oouaty-aeat  of  Madisoo  cotutty, 
TtanaesMe,  U.SA.,  aitoatfld  on  the  Forkod  Deer  river,  aboot  85 
m.  N.E.  of  Memphis.  Pop.  (1890),  10,039;  (1900),  i4,stt,  of 
whom  6108  were  negroes;  (1910  cems),  15,779.  It  Is  served 
by  the  Mobile  ft  Ohio,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St 
Louis  and  the  nUoots  Central  railways.  The  state  supreme 
court  holds  its  seisiuu  here  for  the  western  distria  of  1^ 
oessee.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  Union  University  (co-educational), 
chartered  fn  1S75  as  Southwestern  B^itist  University,  and  con- 
ducted under  that  name  at  Jackaon  until  1907,  when  the  present 
name  was  adopted.  In  1907-1908  the  univcnity  had  17  instruc- 
tors and  aSo  studenta.  At  Jackaon,  also,  are  St  Mary'a  Academy 
(Roman  Catholic);  the  Menyihis  Conference  Female  Institute 
(Methodist  I^>isoopal,  South,  1843),  and  Lane  Coll^  (for 
negroes),  under  the  control  of  the  Colored  Methodist  ^iscopal 
Church.  Jackaon  is  an  inq>ortant  cotton  market,  and  is  a 
^pping  point  for  the  farm  [»oducts  and  fruits  of  tlte  surround- 
ing country.  It  has  also  numerous  manufactures  and  railway 
jsbops.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was ' 
$3,317,715.  The  miinii-ipjlity  owns  and  operates  the  electric-, 
lighting  plant  and  the  water-wotks.  There  is  in  the  dty  an 
|electnMhalybeate  weD  with  therapeutic  properties.  Jackson 
jWas  settled  about  iSie,  incorporated  at  a  town  in  tSaj,  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1854,  and  In  1907  recdvcd  a  new  charter  by  which  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  forever  prohibited.  After  General 
Grant's  advance  into  Tennessee  in  1861  Jackm  was  fortified 
ud  became  an  InqxMtant  base  of  operations  fw  the  Federal  arnqTi 
Grant  himself  establishing  his  headquaKers  herein  October. 
'  JAGXSOlfVILIX  a  dty  and  the  oouaty-seat  of  Duval  county, 
Fknida,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.El  part  of  the  state,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  St  John's  River,  r4  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  the  crow 
fliea  and  about  17  m.  by  water.  Pop.  (1890),  17,101;  (1900), 
38,439,  of  whom  16,336  were  negroea  and  1166  foreign-bwn; 
(1910  census)  S7>^:  dty  bdng  the  largest  in  the  sUte. 
It  is  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Sea- 
board Air  line,  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  and  the 
Florida  East  Coast  railways,  and  by  several  steamship  lines.* 

I  '  Shoals  in  the  river  and  sand  rock  at  its  mouth  Ions:  prevented  the 
I  development  ot  an  extensive  water  trade,'  but  in  1896  the  United 

I  States  Govcnunent  made  an  appropriatlM  (Kipplemented  in  1903, 

I  1903  and  1904)  'or  deepening,  for  a  width  of  300  ft.,  the  channel 

Miutcttag  the  dty  and  the  ocean  to  S4  ft,  and  OS  tbi  bar  97  fb 


It  b  the  largnt  railway  oentre  In  the  state,  and  b  popnbrly 
known  as  the  Gate  Cftyol  Florida.  In  apfkeanacc  Jacfcmmk 
b  very  attractive;'  It  bu  maiqr  hmdsnmc  bulldfa«B,  and  its 
reddratial  streets  are  shaded  with  live-oaks,  water  oaks  and 
bitter-orange  trees.  Jacksonville  b  the  scat  of  two  acbools  for 
negroes,  the  Florida  Baptist  Academy  and  tiMfct^n  innituic 
(187s;  Methodist  E^iiscopal).  Uaqy  winter  vUtots  an  ammally 
attracted  by  the  excellent  climate,  the  mean  temperatore  for  the 
winter  months  being  about  55*  F.  AoKHig  the  placa  of  intereti 
in  the  vidnity  u  the  large  Florida  oatiicb  farm.  Then  are 
numerous  municipal  and  other  parks.  The  dty  owns  and 
opnates  ila  dbctdc4itfiliiif  plant  and  fta  watarwtrics  syMeaL 
The  c^tal  Invested  In  maaufactmhig  Increased  fa«n  St,8s7,8i44 
in  1900  to  14,837,381  In  1905,  or  160-4%,  and  the  value  of  the 
bctny  product  rote  from  81,798,607  in  1900  to  $5,540,364  in 
igos,or  196-9%.  Jacksonville  b  the  most  iapoilantdistribating 
centre  in  Florida,  udb  a  port  of  entiy.  Is  1909  fu  foreign  im- 
ports were  valued  at  t5i3,439;  Its  fordgn  eqMRa  at  ta,5o7^7j- 

The  site  of  Jadcaonvine  was  called  Cow  Ford  (a  veraion  of 
the  Indian  name,  Wacca  Pilatka),  from  the  excellent  ford  of  the 
St  John's  River,  over  which  went  the  King's  Road,  a  hi^wmy 
built  br  the  £n^  from  St  Anguttbii  to  the  Geocgla  line.  TU 
firat  settlement  waa  made  la  1816.  la  1833  a  town  i*a>  Ud  oat 
here  and  was  named  in  honour  of  General  Ai:Alicw  Ja^ion;  in 
1833  Jacksonville  waa  incorporated.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
dtywBsthriccoccuiMedbyFedeiaitnops.  In  1888  therewasan 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  .Onttae3id<ilMari9MafindHtnFycd 
neariy  150  blo^  of  buUdfnp,  MMiittwinj  acariy  tba  lAole  of 
the  business  part  of  the  dty,  the  total  laaa  behig  more  than 
$15,000,000;  but  within  two  years  new  buildings  greater  in 
number  than  those  destroyed  were  constructed,  aLd  up  to 
December  1909  about  9000  building  permits  had  been  granted. 

JACKSOirVILIX  a  city  and  the  coantraeat  of  Uorgta 
county,  HUoois,  U.S.A.,  oa  Maavaiteterre  Creek,  aboat  33  m. 
W.  of  Springfield.  l?op.  (189a),  13,935;  (1900),  15,078,  of  whom 
1497  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census),  15^*6.  It  h  aervcd 
by  the  Chicago,  Buriington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  ft  Alton, 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St  Loub  and  the  Wabash  rafhr^yn.  It 
b  the  seat  of  several  educational  and  philanthropic  Insdtutiona. 
Illinob  College  (Presbyterian),  founded  in  1829  throui^  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  John  MUlot  Ellis  (1793-1855),  a  miaaietiuy  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  and  ot  the  ao-called 
Yale  Band  (seven  Yale  graduates  devoted  to  hitter  education 
in  the  Middle  West),  u  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the  Central 
States  of  the  United  States.  The  Jacksonville  Female  Acadcsny 
(1S30)  and  the  Illinob  Conservatory  of  Music  (1871)  weze  nl^ 
sorbed  in  1903  by  Illinob  College,  which  then  became  co-ed  ocn- 
tional.  The  college  embraces,  besides  the  collegiate  departmeat,' 
Whimde  Academy  (a  preparattny  department),  the  Tiling 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  a  School  (rf  Ait,  and  in  190^-1909  had 
31  instructors  and  173  studenta.  The  Rev.  Edward  Beecher 
was  the  first  jxeaident  of  the  cdlege  (from  1830  to  1844),  ud 
among  ita  prominent  graduates  have  been  Richard  Yates,  jun., 
the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Newton  Bateman  (iSsi-iSgy), 
superintendent  of  public  instructionof  Illinob  from  1865  to  1875 
and  pieaident  of  Knox  College  in  1875-1693,  Bishop  T1>cod<»c 
N.  Morrison  (b.  1850),  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Iowa  after 
1898,  and  Willism  J.  Biyan.  The  Illinob  Woman's  College 
(Metbodbt  Eposcopal;  chutered  in  1847  as  the  Qinab  Confer- 
ence Female  Academy)  recdvedits  present  name  in  1S99.  The 
SUte  Central  Hos{Mtal  for  the  Insane  (iq>ened  in  1851),  the  State 
School  for  the  deaf  (established  in  1839,  opened  In  18451  and  the 
first  chariuble  institution  of  the  state)  and  the  State  Scbool  for 
the  Blind  (1S49)  an  also  In  Jacksonville.  Morgan  Lake  mad 
Duncan  Park  are  pleasure  resorts.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  product  in  1905  waa  $1,981,583,  an  increase  of  17*7% 
since  1900,  Jacksonville  waa  laid  out  in  1815  as  the  ooonty-ieat 
of  Morgan  county,  was  named  probably  in  honour  of  Andrew 
Jackaon,  and  waa  incoiporated  as  a  town  in  1840,  chartered  as  a 

imcan  low  water),  and  by  1909  the  woHc  had  been  completed: 
nrthcr  dredging  to  a  34  ft.  depth  between  the  oav^blc  cbanaei  and 
pinrhtad  lines  was  authoriasd  in  1907  and  completed  by  tj/M. 
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city  lo  1867,  re-chutcred  in  1887.  The  majoriljr  of  thq 
csdr  Mttkn  cmme  from  the  soutbera  and  bordei  states,  prlsd- 
ftSy  fiom  Hitsouri  and  Kentucky;  but  subscquenUy  tbeie  was 
a  lu|e  inoipatiaa  of  New  En^iuid  and  Eatten  people,  and 
ibcse  dements  were  stranger  in  the  p^ndation  of  JacksonvSle 
tkin  in  any  otber  city  of  loutheni  Illinois.  Hie  dty  was  a 
tUtioa  of  tiie  "  Underground  Railroad." 

JACOB  (Hebrew  yS'Sqtb,  derived,  accndtng  to  Gen.  nv.  atf, 
an.  j6,  from  a  root  "  to  seiie  the  heel "  or  "  mp- 

plut "),  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebckah  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  and 
the  father  td  the  twdve  tribes  of  Israet  Jacob  and  his  twin 
brother  Esau  are  the  eponyms  of  the  IsraeUtes  and  Edomites. 
It  nt  Slid  of  ibcm  thai  they  wouM  be  two  nation*,  and  that  the 
dder  would  serve  the  younger.  Esau  waa  bom  firvt,  but  lost 
his  tqieiiority  by  relinqmthins  hh  Unbright,  and  Jacob  by  an 
act  of  deceit  gained  the  paternal  blessing  intended  for  Esau 
(Gen.  Bvfi.,  J  and  E).>  llie  popular  view  regarding  Israel  and 
Edom  11  eapresMd  when  ibe  story  makes  Jacob  a  tent-dweller, 
aad  Esas  a  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field.  But  whilst  Esau  married 
among  the  Canaaaite  "  daughters  of  the  land  "  (F  in  zxvi.  34; 
xnvi.Sieq.),Jaaibwasicnt,or(accordingtoavariaDt  tradition) 
fled  from  Beer-shcba,  to  take  a  wife  from  among  hb  Syrian 
liBifolk  at  Haran.  On  the  way  be  received  a  revelation  at 
Bcthd  C  house  of  God  ")  promising  to  him  and  to  his  descen- 
dants Ibe  whole  extent  <a  the  land.  The  beautiful  story  of 
Ja^'s  fortunes  at  Haran  is  among  the  best  examples  of  Hebrew 
aarraUve:  how  he  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  "  and  they 
scciDcd  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  bad  to  her,"  and  was  tricked 
by  iccctving  the  elder  sister  Leah,  and  how  be  served  yet  another 
levcD  years,  and  at  last-won  his  love.  The  patriarch's  increasing 
vtalth  caused  him  to  incur  the  jealousy  of  his  father-in-law, 
Lahu,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  in  secret  with  his  family.  They 
«e>e  overtaken  at  Cilcad,*  whose  name  (interpreted  "  heap  of 
vitnns ")  is  eapWned  by  the  covenant  Into  which  Jacob  and 
Labu  entered  (nzi.  47  sqq.)-  Passing  Mahanaim  ("  camps  "), 
«bnc  he  saw  the  camps  of  God,  Jacob  sent  to  Esau  with  friendly 
ovtniues.  At  the  Jabbok  be  wrestled  with  a  divine  being  and 
prevailed  (cf.  Hoc  sli  3  sqq.),  hence  he  called  the  place  Peniel 
«r  Pea  ad  ("  the  face  of  God  "),  and  received  the  new  name 
brad.  He  then  effected  an  urtexpectcd  reconciliation  with 
Eiao,  passed  to  Succoth,  where  be  built "  booths  "  for  his  cattle 
Qieoce  its  name),  and  reached  Shecbem.  Here  he  purchased 
poDad  from  tbe  clan  Hamor  (cf.  Judg.  ix.  >8),  and  erected  an 
aiur  to  "  God  (El)  the  God  of  Israel."  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
rape  of  Dinah  and  of  the  attack  of  Simeon  and  Levi  which  led 
lo  their  ruin  (axxiv.;  see  Dan,  LEVtres,  StUEOM).  Thence 
Jac^  went  down  south  to  Bethel,  where  he  received  a  divine 
Rvelaiioo  (P),  similar  to  that  recorded  by  the  eariier  narrator 
(J),  and  was  called  Israel  (hzv.  9-13,  15).  Here  Deborah, 
K^ekab's  none,  died,  on  the  way  to  Ephrath.  Rachel  died  in 
pviog  biitb  to  Bcn^min  iq.v.),  and  further  south  Reuben  was 
r-i>lcy  of  a  grave  offence  (cf.  slix.  4).  According  to  P,  Jacob 
OAK  to  Hcbrmi.  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jacob  and  Esau 
Kparated  (a  second  time)  and  the  latter  removed  to  Mount  Scir 
(nni  6  sqq.;  cf.  the  parallel  in  xiii.  5  sqq,).  Compelled  by 
drcomstances,  described  with  much  fullness  and  vividness, 
)u(A  ultimately  migrated  to  Egypt,  receiving  on  the  way  the 
promise  that  God  would  make  of  him  a  great  nation,  which 
ibenld  come  again  out  of  Egypt  (see  Joseph).  After  an  inter- 
riew  nth  the  Fbaraoh  (recorded  only  by  P,  zlvii.  5-1 1),  he 
dwelt  with  ha  sons  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  as  his  death  drew 
Dear  pronounod  a  formal  benediction  upon  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph  (Manaaaeh  and  Ephraim),  intentionally  exalting  the 
ymger.  Then  he  summoned  all  the  "  sons  "  to  gather  round 
kisbed,  and  told  them  "what  shall  befall  in  the  latter  days" 
(alii.).  He  died  at  the  age  of  147  (so  P),  and  pemiMion  was 
given  U  cany  his  body  to  Canaan  to  be  buried. 

'  For  the  tymbol*  J,  E,  P.  as  nmrdi  the  sources  of  the  book  of 
Ccana,weCBiiESis:  Bible:  OM  nil.  Crititiim.  " 

■  Since  it  is  some  300  m  from  Haran  to  Gilead  it  is  probable  that 
ubui'*  home,  only  seven  days'  journey  distant,  was  aisrer  Gilead 
tun  the  current  tradition  aOowa  (Gen.  sud.  n  aqq.). 
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These  narratives  are  full  of  much  valuable  evidence  regarding 
marriage  customs,  pastoral  life  and  duties,  p(^ular  beliefs  and 
traditions,  and  are  evidently  typical  of  what  was  currently  re- 
tailed. Their  historical  value  has  been  variously  estimated. 
The  namt  existed  long  before  tbe  traditional  date  ii  Jacob,  and 
the  Egyptian  phonetic  equivalent  of  Jacoh-d  (cf  .Isra-el,  Ishma-el) 
appean  to  be  the  name  ni  *  district  of  central  Palestine  {at 
possibly  east  of  Jordon)  about  1500  B.C.  But  the  stories  in 
their  present  form  are  very  mudi  Uter.  Tbe  close  relation 
between  Jacob  and  Aramaeans  confirms  the  view  that  some 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  partly  of  Aramaean  origin;  his 
entrance  into  Palestine  from  beyond  the  Jordan  is  parallel  to 
Joshua's  invasion  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites;  and  his  previoua 
journey  from  the  south  finds  independent  support  in  traditions 
of  another  distinct  movement  from  this  quarter.  Consequently, 
it  would  ai^iear  that  these  extremely  elevated  and  richly  deve- 
loped narratives  of  Jacob-tsrsel  embody,  among  a  number  of 
other  features,  a  recollection  of  two  distinct  traditions  of  migra- 
tion which  became  fused  among  the  Imelitei.  See  further 
Genesis;  Jews.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JACOB.  JOHN  (i8i3-i8jS),  Indian  soldier  and  administrator, 
was  bom  on  the  ■  ith  of  January  181 1,  educated  at  Addiscombe, 
and  entered  the  Bombay  artillery  in  i8a8.  He  served  in  the 
first  Afghan  War  under  Sir  John  Keane,  and  afterwards  led  his 
re^ment  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Meeanee,  Shah dadpur, 
and  Umarkot;  but  it  is  as  commandant  of  the  Sind  Horse  and 
political  superintendent  of  Upper  Sind  that  bewas  chiefly  famous. 
He  was  the  pacificator  of  the  Sind  frontier,  reducing  the  tribes 
to  quietude  as  much  by  his  commanding  personality  as  by  his 
ubiquitous  military  measures.  In  1853  he  foretold  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  saying: "  There  is  more  danger  to  our  Indian  empire  from 
the  state  of  the  Bengal  army,  from  the  feeling  which  there  exists 
between  the  native  and  the  European,  and  thence  spreads 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than  from  all 
other  causes  combined.  Let  government  look  to  this;  it  is  a 
serious  and  most  important  truth  ";  but  he  was  only  rebuked  by 
Lord  Dalhousic  for  his  pains.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Sir  James  Outram,  and  resembled  them  in  his  out- 
spoken criticisms  and  independence  of  authority.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  46  of  brain  fever,  brought  on  by  excessive  heat 
and  overvrwk.  Tbe  town  of  Jacohabad,  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  beuig  tbe  hottest  fdace  in  India,  b  named  after  him. 

See  A.  I.  Shaad,  Gtutrci  John  Jacob  (1900). 

JACOB  BB>  ASHER  (1980-1340),  codifier  of  Jewish  law,  was 
bom  in  Germany  and  died  in  Toledo.  A  son  of  Asher  ben 
Ye^iel  (g.v.),  Jacob  helped  to  re-introduce  the  older  elaborate 
method  of  legal  casuistty  -which  had  been  overthrown  by 
Miimonidcs  (f .? ).  The  Asheri  family  Kiffcred  great  privations 
but  remained  faithful  m  their  devotion  to  tbe  Talmud.  Jacob 
ben  Asher  is  known  as  the  Ba'al  ha-turim  (literally  "  Master  of 
the  Rows  ")  from  bis  chief  work,  the  four  furim  or  Rows  (the 
title  is  derived  from  the  four  yimm  or  rows  of  jewels  in  the 
High  Priest's  breastplate).  In  this  woric  Jacob  ben  Asher 
codified  RabUnIc  law  on  ethics  and  ritual,  and  it  remained  a 
standard  work  of  reference  until  it  was  edited  with  a  commentary 
by  Joseph  Qaro,  who  afterwards  simplified  the  code  into  the 
more  popular  ShuJ^an  Aruch.  Jacob  also  wrote  two  commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch. 

See  Graeti,  Hiilcryvfthi  Jews  (Eng.  tmns.},vd.  iv.  ch.  !ii. ;  Weiss, 
Dor  iof  tie-Jmukas,  v,  iiS-iaj.  (I.  A.) 

JACOB  OF  SDEUA,  who  ranks  with  Barfaebraeus  as  the  roost 
distinguished  for  scholarship  among  Syriac  writers,'  waa  born  at 
'£n-debha  in  the  province  of  Antioch,  probably  about  a.o.  640. 
From  the  trustworthy  account  of  his  life  by  Barbebraeus  {Ckron. 
EccUs.  i.  180)  we  leant  that  be  studied  first  at  the  famous  mon- 
astery of  Ken-neshrC  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
Jeribis)  and  afterwards  at  Alexandria,  which  had  of  course  been 

■  "  In  the  literature  of  his  country  Jacob  holds  much  the  same 
place  as  Jerome  among  tbe  Latin  fubers  "  (Wright.  SImt  Hitl.  ^ 
Syr- LiL  p.  143}-  xa 
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for  some  time  In  the  huids  of  the  Moslemi.'  On  ha  return  he 
wu  appointed  bidtop  of  Edetu  by  hia  friend  Atbaouiiu  II.  (o( 
Babd),  probably  in  684,*  but  held  this  ef&ce  only  for  three  or 
fbnr  yean,  aa  the  clergy  withstood  hb  ttrict  enforcement  of  the 
Chureb  canons  and  he  was  not  lupportcd  by  Julun,  the  succeaior 
of  Athanasius  in  the  patriarchate.  Accordingly,  having  in 
anger  publicly  burnt  a  copy  of  the  canons  in  front  of  Julian's 
Rsidence,  Jacob  retired  to  the  monastery  of  RaisOm  near 
Samoaita,  and  from  there  to  the  monastery  of  EuscbhAnS,* 
where  lot  eleven  yean  be  tau^  the  Psalms  and  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Greek.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period 
he  again  encountered  opposition,  this  time  from  monks  "  who 
bated  the  Greeks,"  and  so  proceeded  to  the  great  convent  of 
TeU  'Addi  or  Teleda  (?  modem  Tellidl,  N  W.  of  Aleppo),  where 
be  spent  nine  years  In  revising  and  emending  the  Peshitta  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  help  of  the  various  Greek  versions. 
He  was  finally  recalled  to  the  bishopric  of  Edewa  in  708,  but 
died  four  months  later,  on  tbe  sth  ol  June. 

In  doctrine  Jacob  was  undoubtedly  Monophysite.*  Of  the  very 
larsc  DuiDber  bt  hii  works,  which  are  mostly  in  prose,  not  many  have 
as  yet  been  pubiiihcd,  but  much  infomution  may  be  gathered  from 
Ancmani'i  BMMktM  Orunlalu  and  Wright's  Celai^iu  «/  Sjriae 
USS.  im  Of  Briliik  Miutum.  (1)  Of  the  Syriac  Oid  Testament 
Jacob  produced  what  Wright  calls  '*  a  curious  eclectic  or  patchwork 
text,"  of  which  five  volumes  survive  in  Europe  (Wright's  Catdopii 
38}.  It  was  "  the  last  attempt  at  a  revisioQ  of  tbe  (Nd  Tesumcnt  in 
the  HooophyMlc  Church."  Jaa>b  was  also  tbe  chief  founder  of  tlie 
Sfnae  Maaaonh  amoiH  the  Moocmhysites,  wMch  produced  such 


and  Wrioht.  They  were  hrgely  quoted  by  later  commentators,  who 
often  refer  to  Jacob  as  "  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures."  With 
the  ooramentaries  may  be  mentioned  his  HexaktmmK,^  or  treatise 
on  the  six  days  of  creation,  MSS.  of  which  exist  at  Leiden  and  at 
Lyons.  It  was  hit  latest  work,  and  beins  left  incomplete  «rai 
finished  by  his  friend  Ceotze  the  bishop  of  the  Arabs.  Amonc 
apociypha,  the  Hutery  9J  ik*  fUchabiUi  composed  by  Zosimui  was 
translated  from  Greelc  into  Syriac  by  Jacob  (Wright's  Calalofue 
1 13S,  and  Nau  In  Am*  ttmiliqut  vi.  M],  vii.  u,  136).  C3)  Mcniton 
has  been  made  above  of  Jacob's  nal  on  behalf  of  ecclesiastical 
canons.  In  his  letter  to  the  priest  Addai  we  possess  a  collection  of 
canons  from  his  pen,  given  in  the  form  of  answers  to  Addai's  ques- 
tions. These  were  edited  by  Laearde  in  Sttiguiiu  jurit  eul. 
tyriaee,  pp.  11^  sq<^.  and  Lamy  in  Ditterl.  pp.  98  sqq.  Additional 
canoRi  were  given  in  Wright's  Nottda*  jyrtaatt.  The  whole  have 
been  translated  and  expounded  by  ICayKr,  Dit  Cananei  Jacobs  von 
Edtua  (Leipiig,  1886}.  <4)  Jacob  made  many  contributions  to 
Syriac  liturgy,  both  oripnal  and  translated  (Wright,  Short  Htsl. 
p.  14s acq.).  U)Tofkhiloaophicalliteraturehischief«rIpnal  contribu- 
tion was  his  suUridiam,  a  tract  on  i^iloaophical  terms  (Wright's 
Coiai«tM*  984)-  The  tnnatations  of  works  of  Aristotk  which  have 
been  attributed  to  him  are  probably  by  other  hands  (\^ight,  Skort 
HUI.p,  149;  I>uval,  LittfraiBM  rwM^M,  pp.  »5,  358}.  The  treatise 
Dteaiua  omnium  eauMarum.  which  was  the  work  of  a  bishop  of  Edeiaa, 
was  formeriy  attributed  to  Jarob;  but  the  publication  of  the  whole 
l>y  Kayser  *  has  made  it  clear  that  the  treatise  is  of  much  later  date. 

(6)  An  important  historical  work  by  Jacob— a  CImHkIt  in  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Euiebiur— has  unfonunatety  perished  all  except  a  few 
leaves.   Of  these  a  foil  account  Is  given  in  Wright's  Calalottit  io6>. 

(7)  Jacob's  fame  among  his  countrymen  rests  most  of  all  on  his 
labours  as  a  grammarian.  In  hi»  letter  to  Geoi]ge,  bishop  of  SfrOgh, 
on  Syriac  oahonaphy  (published  i»  Phillips  in  London  1B69,  and 
bf  Martin  in  nns  tne  same  year)  he  sets  forth  the  importance 
at  fid^ity  bef  scribes  in  tbe  copying  of  minutiae  of  spelling,  f  n  his 
gmmmar  *  (fit  which  only  seme  fragments  remain),  while  cxpresung 


>  Merx  infers  that  the  fact  of  Jacob's  going  to  Alexandria  as  a 
student  tclb  against  the  view  that  the  Arabs  burned  the  great  library 
(Hill,  arlij  inmm.  apud  Syroi,  p.  35).  On  this  question  cf.  Krchl 
in  AM  dd  it.  cMp.  inUmat.  degt  OridiHoliili  (Florence,  1S80}, 
pp.  433  sqq. 

■  Pseudo-Dionysius  of  Tell-MahrC  says  6771  but  Athanasius  was 
patriarch  only  68^-687. 

■  According  to  Merx  (op.  tit.  p.  43)  tiUs  may  be  the  celebrated 
convent  of  Eusebius  near  Apamea. 

'Assemani  tried  hard  to  prove  him  orthodox  (B.O.  i.  470  sqq.) 
but  changed  his  opinion  on  reading  his  biopaphy  by  Barhebraeu* 
(ib.  ii.  337).   See  especially  Lamy,  IhttiTl.4tSyTorumjUt.pp.  >o6  sqq. 

■  Text  at  Lci|»k  1889  0u  Buck  itr  Brktunmiu  itr  IVaMait  edtr 
Ar  Ifrmctf  oUir  UroKini ;  tianslatioa  (posthumously)  atStrassburg 

e  surviving  tragmenti  were  published  by  Wright  (London, 
1S7O  and  by  tmx,  af,  fit.  p.  73  sqq.  of  Syriac  teat. 


his  sense  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  Syriac  labenn  tkr«vb 
its  alptiabet  containing  only  consonants,  he  dechned  to  introduct 
a  general  system  of  vowel-signs,  test  the  change  should  cootnbute 
to  the  neglect  and  loss  of  the  older  books  written  without  vowels. 
At  the  same  time  he  invented,  by  adaptation  of  the  Creek  vowels, 
such  a  system  of  signs  as  might  serve  for  purposes  of  grammatical 
exposition,  and  elaborated  the  rules  by  which  certain  consonants 
■erve  to  indicate  vowels.  He  also  systematiacd  and  extended 
the  use  of  diacritical  points.  It  is  still  a  moot  qucstiMi  how  (ar 
Jacob  II  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  five  vowel-sign*  derived 
from  Greek  which  soon  after  came  into  UN  among  the  Jacobites.' 
In  any  case  he  made  the  most  important  cootribuiion  to  Syriac 

Kmmar  down  to  tbe  time  of  Barhcbraeus.  (8)  Aa  a  translator 
ob's  greatest  achievement  was  his  Syriac  version  of  the  Homitic* 
catkadraltt  of  Severus.  the  monophysite  patriarch  of  Anlioch 
(S 1 1-SI8  jU5-Sj^).  This  important  collcclion  is  now  in  oart  known 
to  us  by  E.  w.  Brooks's  edition  and  translation  of  the  6th  book  of 
•elected  cpittlcs  of  Scvenis,  according  10  another  Syriac  version  nude 
by  Athanasius  ot  Nisibis  in  669.  (9)  A  large  number  of  letters  by 
Jacob  to  various  correspondents  have  been  found  in  varioua  MSS 
Besides  those  on  tbe  canon  law  to  Addai,  and  tmnanunar  to  George 
of  SCrOgh  referred  to  above,  there  arc  others  deaUa(  with  doctrine, 
liturgy,  Sc     A  few  are  in  verse. 

Jacob  impresses  the  modem  reader  mainly  as  an  edueatoT  of  his 
countrymen,  and  particularly  of  the  clergy.  His  writings  lack  the 
fervid  rhetoric  and  graceful  Style  <rf  such  authotsas  Isaac  of  Antioch, 
Jacob  of  SCru^h  and  Philoxenua  of  Mabfaflg.  But  judged  by  the 
standard  of  his  time  he  show*  the  qualities  of  a  truly  scientific 
theologian  and  scholar.  (N.  M.) 

JACOB  OP  JOTSRBOGX  (c.  1381-1465),  n>onk  and  thcologiaD. 
Benedict  Stolzenhagen,  known  in  religion  as  Jacob,  was  born  at 
Jatcrbogk  in  Brandenburg  of  poor  peasant  stock.  He  became 
a  Cbtercian  at  the  monastery  of  Paradiz  in  Poland,  and  was  sent 
by  the  abbot  to  the  university  of  Cracow,  when  be  became 
master  in  philosc^hy  and  doctor  of  theology.  He  returned  to 
hismonastcry.of  which  he  became  abbot.  In  1441,  however,  dis- 
contented with  the  absence  of  strict  discipline  in  his  community, 
he  (Stained  the  leave  of  the  papal  legale  at  the  council  of  Basel 
to  transfer  himself  to  the  Carthusians,  entering  the  nooasicry 
of  Salvatorberg  near  Erfurt,  <rf  whkh  be  became  prior.  He 
lectured  on  theology  at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  of  widch  be  was 
rector  in  1455.   He  died  on  the  30th  of  April  1465. 

Jacob's  main  preoccupation  was  the  reform  of  monastic  life,  the 
grave  disorders  of  which  he  deplored,  and  to  this  end  he  wrote  his 
Petitiotui  Ttltpoiorum  pro  rtformalieiie  lui  ilalus.  Another  work. 
Dt  Ht^iieHlia  praeUlorum,  was  directed  against  the  rwglect  of  their 
duties  by  the  higher  clergy,  and  he  addressed  a  petition  for  the  re- 
form of  the  church  Mi'riia mralum  pro  rtformaltent  ecdtsict)  to  Pope 
Nicholas  V  This  having  no  effect,  he  issued  the  moat  outspoken  of 
his  works,  Dt  uplem  tccUsiat  italibm,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  reforming  councils  of  his  lime,  and,  without  touching  the 
question  of  doctrine,  championed  a  drastic  reform  of  life  and  practice 
of  the  church  on  the  lines  laid  down  at  Constance  and  Basel. 

His  principal  works  are  rollected  in  Walch.  ilonimenla  mrd  at*. 
Land  it  (1757, 177' ),  and  Engelbert  Klupfel,  Vttut  btbtiolktta  tc4iltf. 
(Freibutg-im-Breisgau,  1780J. 

JACOB  OP  SBrOOH.  one  o(  tbe  best  Syriac  authon,  named  by 

one  of  his  biographers  "  the  flute  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  harp 
of  the  believing  church,"  w.u  born  in  45>  at  Kurtam,  a  village 
on  the  Euphrates  to  the  west  of  Hanan,  and  was  probably  edu- 
cated  at  Edessa.  At  an  early  age  he  attracted  the  atteniitm  of 
his  countrymen  by  his  piety  and  his  literary  gifts,  and  entered  on 
the  composition  of  the  long  series  of  metrical  horotlies  on  religious 
themes  which  formed  the  great  work  of  hb  life.  Having  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  be  became  petiodeutes  or  episcopal 
visitor  of  ^aurl.  In  SSttlgb,  not  tar  from  bis  blrth^ace.  His 
tenure  of  tUs  office  extended  over  a  Ume  of  great  trouble  to  the 
Christian  population  of  Mesopotamia,  due  to  the  fierce  war 
carried  on  by  Kavadh  II.  of  Persia  u-iihin  the  Roman  borden. 
When  on  the  leth  of  January  503  Amid  was  captured  fay  tbe 
Persians  after  a  three  months'  siege  and  all  it*  dthwiu  put  to  ibe 
sword  or  carried  captive,  a  panic  seEied  tbe  wlwle  district,  and 
tbe  Christian  inhabitants  of  many  neighbouring  dlies  pla^med 

*  Anafhrmativeanswerisgiven  by  Wiseman  {/ferae  lyr.pp.  i8t-S) 
and  Wright  (CMs/wur  1168:  Fratm.  of  iJtt  S^rUf  Grammar  t/ Jaeek 
rfEdeita.pttiam  Short  Hill.  p.  151  seq.).  But  Martin  (in /mir.^t, 
May»Junei869,pp.4s6sqq.),  DuvaKCminiiMimyrMtMS,  p.  71)  and 
Merx  (ep.  rif.  p.  50]  are  of  the  opposite  opinion.  Thedatcof thcaiits» 
duahm  of  the  seven  Nettorian  vowd-ngns  »  also  uKcrtaia. 
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to  lewe  tbdr  faouM  and  See  to  the  wnt  of  the  Euphntn. 
Thry  wm  recalled  to  t  more  courageous  frame  of  mind  by  the 
letten  of  Jacob.>  Id  519,  at  the  age  of  68,  Jacob  wu  made 
biibop  ol  Batnin,  another  town  is  the  dbtikt  ti  SMgh,  but 
onhr  lived  till  November  su. 

From  the  variout  extant  account!  of  Jacob't  life  and  from  the 
wiwtw^  of  hi*  known  world,  we  gather  that  hi*  literary  activity 
wa*  unccasng.  According  to  Barhebraeui  (CAron.  EtcUi.  i.  191 )  M 
employed  70  amanuense*  and  wrote  in  all  ^60  metrical  homilin, 
bcMda  ciposition*,  letten  and  hymns  o(  different  mm*.  Of  his 
merits  as  a  writer  and  poet  we  are  now  well  able  to  judse  Irom 
P.  Bediaa's  excellent  edition  of  leleclcd  metrical  bondliea,  of  which 
four  volunesbaveabcadyim>eafcd  (Parte  toos- 1908).  conlmniof  146 
pieces.*  They  are  written  tDrautbout  In  dmxcaiyllabic  metre,  and 
tbooe  pBMWwd  deal  mainly  with  biblical  themes,  though  there  are 
alw  poeidf  ea  rack  ral^ccti  as  the  death*  of  Chriitian  martyr*,  the 
fan  of  the  idol*,  the  council  of  Nkaes,  Ac.*  Of  Jacob'*  proie  work*, 
which  are  not  nearly  lo  numeroui.  the  moat  iotercMinyare  hb  letter*, 
which  throw  li^ht  npon  «ome  ot  the  event*  of  hi*  time  and  reveal 
fcb  attachment  to  the  Monophyiite  doctrine  which  was  then  nrug- 
■ling  for  supremacy  in  the  Snian  churches,  and  panicularlv  at 
EdCTsa,  over  the  c^tposite  teaching  of  Neslwiu*.*  (N.  M-) 

JAOOBA,  or  Jacqueuhb  (1401-1436),  oounlcai  of  Holland, 
was  the  oidy  duigfater  and  heireis  of  William,  dnke  of  Bavaria 
ud  count  <rf  HolUnd,  Zedind  and  Hainaut.  She  was  married 
as  a  child  to  John,  du^  of  Touraine,  lecond  ion  of  Charles  VI., 
kiai  of  France,  who  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Louis 
bcnsw  daufdiin.  John  of  Touiaine  died  in  April  1417,  and  two 
montlis  afterwards  Jacoba  lost  her  father.  Acknowledged  as 
soverdfn  in  HoDand  and  Zealand,  Jacoba  was  opposed  by  her 
unde  John  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  lAige.  She  had  the  support  of 
the  Hook  faction  in  Holland.  Meanwhile  she  had  been  married 
in  1418  by  her  tinde,  John  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
her  cousin  John  2V.,  dnke  of  Brabant.  By  the  me^ation  trf 
John  the  Feaileas,  a  treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  in  1419 
between  Jacoba  and  John  of  Bavaria;  but  it  was  merely  a  truce, 
and  the  contest  between  uncle  and  niece  soon  began  again  and 
continued  with  varying  success.  In  1430  Jacoba  fled  to  England; 
and  there,  declaring  that  her  marriage  wi^  John  of  Brabant  was 
illegal,  she  contracted  a  marriage  with  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gknccster,  in  1432.  Two  yean  later  Jacoba,  with  Humphrey, 
invaded  Holland,  where  she  was  now  opposed  by  her  former 
husband,  J<riu  of  Brabant,  John  of  Bavaria  having  died  of 
poimi.  In  i4>5  Humphrey  deserted  bis  wife,  who  found  herself 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  with  her  cotisin,  Philip  V.,  duke  of  BUr- 
gnody,  to  whom  she  had  10  submit,  and  she  was  imprisoned  in 
ibe  castle  of  Ghent.  John  of  Brat»nt  now  mortgaged  the  two 
counties  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  Philip,  who  assumed  their 
^Dtectoraie.  Jacobs,  however,  escaped  from  prison  in  dis- 
gnise,  and  for  three  years  struggled  gallantly  to  maintain  herself 
io  H<riland  against  the  united  efforts  of  Philip  of  Burgundy  snd 
John  of  Bratnnt,  snd  met  at  first  vrith  swxcn.  The  death  of  the 
weak  John  of  Brabant  (April  1437)  freed  the  countess  from  her 
qmrndam  fausbaod;  but  nevertheless  the  pope  pronounced 
Jacoba's  marriage  with  Humphrey  illegal,  and  Philip,  putting 
out  his  full  strength,  broke  down  all  opposition.  By  a  treaty, 
made  in  July  i4>8,  Jacoba  was  left  nominally  countess,  but  Philip 
was  to  administer  the  government  of  Holland,  Zeeland  and 
Hainaut,  and  was  declared  heir  in  case  Jacoba  should  die  without 
children-  Two  years  later  Philip  mortgaged  Holland  and  Zeeland 
lo  the  Borsekn  family,  of  which  Francis,  lord  of  Borselen,  was  the 
bead.  Jacoba  now  made  her  last  effort.  In  1433  she  secretly 
married  Francis  of  Borselen,  and  endeavoured  to  foment  a  rising 
in  Holland  against  the  Burgundisn  rule.  Philip  invaded  the  coun- 
try, however,  and  threw  Borsden  into  prison.  Only  on  condition 
that  Jacoba  abdicated  her  three  coontihlps  in  his  hvour  would 
be  allow  her  liberty  and  recognise  her  marriage  irith  Borselen. 

■Seeihccenlemporary  CAreincI*  called  that  of  Joshua  (he  Stylite, 
chap.  54- 

■  AsMmani  {BM.  Orient.  L  305-939)  enumerate*  331  «hich  he  had 
mt»  in  MSS. 

'Some  other  historical  poem*  M.  Bedjan  has  not  seen  fit  10 
pablnh,  on  account  of  their  nnreliaUe  and  Icsendary  character 
jvoL  L  p.  (K.  of  preface). 

■  A  full  list  of  the  older  editions  of  works  by  Jacob  is  liven  by 
Wright  10  Shpri  HiMrj  aj  Syriat  littrttm.  pp.  68-79. 
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She  submitted  fo  A[«n  1432,  retained  her  title  of  dticfaen  In 
Bavaria,  and  lived  on  her  bu^tand's  estates  )n  retirement.  She 
died  on  the  9th  of  October  1436,  leaving  no  children. 

B1BI.10CBAPRT.— F.  von  LAher.  JaktUa  ton  Bajtm  imd  ihrt  Ztil 
(3  vd*., N6rdliogen,  1861-1869) :W.  I.  F.Nuyeni.jMota ton Smitcii 
tnitttnt*  keijlder  XY.  env  (Haarlem,  1873);  A.  vonOversiratcn. 
Jaeaia  mm  Btitrem  (Amsterdam,  1 79°).  (C.  E.) 

JACOBABAD,  a  town  of  Brilish  India,  the  administrative 
headquarten  of  the  Upper  Sind  frontier  district  in  Bombay; 
with  a  station  on  the  Quetta  branch  of  the  North- Western  rait- 
way,  37  m.  from  the  junction  at  Ruk,  on  the  main  line  Pop. 
(1901),  10,787.  It  is  famous  as  having  consistently  the  highest 
temperature  in  India.  During  the  month  of  June  the  thermo- 
meter ranges  between  rio"  and  i  aj'  F.  The  town  was  founded 
on  the  «tc  of  the  village  of  Khangarh  in  1847  by  General 
John  Jacob,  for  many  yean  commandant  ol  the  Sind  Horse, 
who  died  here  io  1858.  It  has  cantonments  for  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, with  accommodation  for  caravans  from  Central  Asia.  It 
is  watered  by  two  cuuls.  An  annual  hone  show  is  held  in 
Janiuuy.   

JACOBBAV  STTU.  the  lume  given  to  the  second  phase  of 
the  early  Renaissance  architecture  in  England,  following  the 
Eliuljethan  style.  Although  the  term  is  generally  employed 
of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  17th  century,  its  peculiar  decadent  detail  will  be  found 
nearly  twenty  years  eariier  at  Wollaton  Hall,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  In  Oxford  snd  Cambridge  examples  exist  up  to  t66e,  not- 
withstanding the  introduction  of  the  purer  Italian  style  by 
loigo  Jones  in  1619  at  Whitehall.  Already  during  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  reproductions  of  the  classic  orders  had  found 
their  way  into  English  architecture,  baaed  frequently  upon  John 
Shute's  Th*  First  and  Chief  Grounds  c}  Arckilettiire,  published  in 
1563,  with  two  other  editions  in  1579  and  15S4.  In  1577,  three 
years  before  the  commencement  ^  Wollaton  Hall,  a  copybook 
of  the  orders  was  brought  out  in  Antwerp  by  Jan  Viedeman  de 
Vries.  Though  nominally  based  on  the  description  of  the  orders 
by  Vitruvius,  the  author  indtilged  freely  not  only  in  his  rendering 
of  them,  but  io  suggestions  of  his  own,  showing  how  the  orders 
might  be  employed  in  various  buildings.  Those  suggestions 
were  Of  a  most  decadent  type,  so  that  even  the  author  deemedit 
advisable  to  publish  a  letter  from  a  canon  of  the  Church,  stating 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  architectural  designs  which  was 
contrary  to  religion.  It  u  to  publications  of  this  kind  that 
Jacobean  architecture  owes  the  perversion  of  its  forms  and  the 
introduction  of  strap  work  artd  pierced  crcstings,  which  appear 
for  the  first  time  at  Wollaton  (1580),  at  Brannfaill,  Hampshire 
(1607-1611),  aitd  In  Holland  House,  Kensington  (1634),  It 
receives  its  fullest  development.  (R.  P.  S-) 

JACOBI.  FRIBDRICR  HBINHICH  (1743-1819).  German 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  DUsseldorf  on  the  35th  of  January  1 743. 
The  second  son  of  a  wealthy  sugar  merchant  near  Dfiaaelibrf, 
he  was  educated  for  a  commercial  career.  Of  a  retiring,  medita- 
tive dispo^lion,  Jacobi  associated  himself  at  Geneva  mainly 
with  the  literary  and  scientific  circle  of  which  the  most  prominent 
member  was  Lesage.  He  studied  closely  the  worlu  of  Charles 
Bonnet,  and  the  political  Ideas  of  Rouiaeaa  and  Voltaire.  In 
1763  he  was  called  badt  to  DOsseMorf,  and  in  the  folloiring  year 
he  married  and  took  over  the  management  of  his  father's  busi- 
ness. After  a  short  period  he  gave  up  his  commercial  career, 
and  in  1770  became  a  member  erf  the  coundl  for  the  duchies  of 
JUlich  and  Berg,  In  which  Q4>actty  he  distlngnUied  himself 
by  his  ability  in  financial  aSairs,  and  his  zeal  in  social  reform. 
Jacobi  kept  up  his  interest  in  literary  and  philosophic  matlen 
by  an  extenuve  correspondence,  and  his  mansion  at  Pempelfort, 
near  DUsseldorf,  was  the  centre  of  a  distinguished  literary  circle 
With  C.  M.  Wieland  be  helped  to  found  a  new  literary  journal. 
Der  Teuiichc  Herein,  in  which  some  of  his  earliest  writiitgs, 
mainly  on  practical  or  economic  subjects,  were  published 
Here  too  appeared  in  part  the  first  of  bis  philosophic  works, 
Edward  AlMlh  BritfiammluHg  (i  776),  acorobinaiion  of  romai»« 
and  speculation.  This  was  followed  in  1779  by  WoUemar,  a 
philosophic  novel,  of  veiy  imperfect  structure,  but  full  of  genial 
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ideas,  and  giving  the  most  complete  picture  of  Jacobi's  method 
of  philosophizing.  In  1779  be  visited  Uunich  as  member  of  the 
privy  council,  but  after  a  short  stay  there  differences  with  his 
colleagues  and  with  the  authorities  of  Bavaria  drove  him  back 
to  PempeUort.  A  few  unimportant  tracts  on  questions  of  theo- 
retical politics  were  followed  in  1785  by  the  work  which  first 
brought  Jacobi  into  prominence  asa  philosopher.  A  conversation 
which  he  had  held  with  Lessingin  1780,  in  which  Lessing  avowed 
that  he  knew  no  philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  save 
Spinozism,  led  him  to  a  protracted  study  of  Spinoza's  works. 
The  BrUJe  Uber  die  Lekre  Spinnas  ( 1 78 j  i  md  ed. ,  much  enlarged 
and  with  important  Appendices,  17S9)  expressed  sharply  and 
clearly  Jacobi's  strenuous  objection  to  a  dogmatic  system  in 
philosophy,  and  drew  upon  him  the  vigorous  enmity  of  the 
Berlin  clique,  led  by  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Jacobi  was  ridiculed 
as  endeavouring  to  reintroduce  into  philosophy  the  antiquated 
notion  of  unreasoning  belief,  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
reason,  as  a  pietist,  and  as  in  all  probability  a  Jesuit  in  disguise, 
and  was  especially  attacked  (or  his  use  of  the  ambiguoiu  term 
"  belief."  Jacobi's  next  Important  work,  David  Hume  Uber  den 
Glauben,  oder  Idealismus  und  Realismus  (17B7),  was  an  attempt 
10  show  not  only  that  the  term  Claube  had  been  used  by  the 
most  eminent  writers  to  denote  what  he  had  employed  it  for  in 
the  LeUers  on  Spitum,  but  that  the  nature  of  the  cognltioD  of 
facts  as  opposed  to  the  ranstniction  of  inferences  could  not  be 
otherwise  expressed.  In  this  writing,  and  especially  in  the 
A  ppendix,  Jacobi  came  into  contact  with  the  critical  philosophy, 
and  subjected  the  Kantian  view  of  knowledge  to  searching 
eumination. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  French  r^ublic  induced 
Jacobi  in  1793  to  leave  his  home  near  DUsseldorf,  and  for  nearly 
ten  years  he  resided  in  Holstein.  While  there  he  became 
itttiraaiely  acquainted  with  Reinhold  (in  whose  Beilrttge,  pt  iii., 
1801, his  Important  work  Oberdat  Unltrtuknuii  da  KniUismHs, 
die  VernHttJl  tu  Venlande  tu  Mngen  was  first  published),  and 
with  Matthias  Claudius,  the  editor  of  the  Wandsbecier  Bote. 
During  the  same  period  the  excitement  caused  by  the  accusation 
of  atheism  brought  against  Fichte  at  Jena  led  to  the  publication 
<d  Jimbi't LetUrlo  Fickle  (1799),  in  which  he  made  more  precise 
the  relation  of  hb  own  philosophic  principles  to  theology. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Germany,  Jacobi  received  a  call  to 
Munich  in  connexion  with  the  new  academy  of  sciences  just 
founded  there.  The  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune 
induced  him  to  accept  this  offer;  he  settled  in  Munich  in  1S04, 
and  in  1807  became  president  of  the  academy.  In  181 1  appeared 
hb  last  philosophic  work,  directed  against  Schelling  specially 
( Von  den  gdUlichen  Dingen  and  ihrer  Ofeiibonng),  the  &ist  part 
of  which,  a  review  of  the  Wandtbecker  BoU,  bad  been  written  in 
179S.  A  bitter  reply  from  Schelling  was  left  without  answer  by 
JacotH,  but  gave  rise  to  an  animated  controversy  in  which  Fries 
and  Baader  took  prominent  part.  In  1811  Jacobi  retired  from 
the  office  of  president,  and  began  to  prepare  a  collected  edition 
of  his  works.  He  died  before  this  was  completed,  on  the  loih 
of  March  tSig.  The  edition  of  his  writings  was  continued  by 
his  friend  F.  Kappen,  and  was  completed  in  1S35.  The  works 
fill  six  volumes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  in  three  parts.  To  the 
second  is  prefixed  an  introduction  by  Jacobi,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  an  introduction  to  his  philostqihy.  The  fourth  volume  has 
also  an  important  preface. 

The  philosophy  el  Jacobi  is  esMMially  unsystematic.  A  certain 
fundamental  view  whxh  underlie*  all  His  thinking  is  brought  to  bear 
in  (uccrssion  upon  those  syUemaiic  doctrines  which  appear  to  stand 
most  sharply  m  contradiction  to  it,  and  any  positive  philosophic 
result*  are  given  only  occasionally.  The  leading  idea  of  the  whole  i* 
that  of  ihc  complete  wparaiion  beiween  under*tanding  and  appre- 
hension of  real  (act.  For  Jacobi  undentanding,  or  the  logical  faculty, 
i*  purely  formal  or  etaborative,  and  its  results  never  traniccad  the 
given  material  uipptied  to  it.  From  the  bainof  immedialeexp|eri- 
enceor  Mrception  thought  proceeds  by  comparison  and  abstraction, 
establishing  connexion*  among  fact*,  but  remaining  in  its  nature 
mediate  and  bniie.  The  principle  of  reason  and  consequent,  the 
necessity  of  thinking  each  given  (act  ol  perception  as  conditioned, 
impels  understanding  towards  an  endless  series  of  identical  proposi- 
tions, the  record!  of  successive  comparisons  and  abstractions.  The 


province  of  the  undentanding  i*  ihervfore  ttrictly  the  region  of  the 
conditioned;  to  it  the  world  must  present  itself  a*  a  mechaniini- 
I(.  then,  there  i*  objective  truth  at  all,  the  existence  ol  real  facts  must 
be  made  known  to  u*  otherwise  than  throu|[h  the  logical  faculty 
of  thought:  and,  as  the  regress  from  conclusion  to  prcmiie*  must 
depend  upon  something  not  itself  capitile  of  logical  ^roundinB. 
mediate  thought  implies  the  coiuciousneis  of  immcdute  initn. 
Philosophy  therefore  must  resign  the  hopcin*  ideal  of  a  *y*tematic 
(i.e.  intelligible)  explanatbn  at  thing*,  and  must  content  itself 
with  the  examination  of  the  fact*  of  conxiousness.  It  is  a  mere 
prejudice  of  philosophic  thinkers,  a  prejudice  which  has  descended 
from  Aristotle,  that  mediate  or  demonstrated  cognition  is 
superior  in  cogency  and  value  to  the  immediate  perception  of 
trutlis  or  facts. 

As  Jacobi  starts  with  the  doctrine  that  thought  i*  partial  and 
limited,  applicable  only  to  connect  fact*,  but  incapable  ol  explaining 
their  existence,  it  i*  evident  that  for  him  any  demonstrative  *y*tem 
of  roetaphytic  which  shouhJ  attempt  to  subject  ail  existence  to  the 
princi^  M  logical  ground  must  be  repuuive.  Now  in  modern 
philosophy  the  first  and  greaten  demonstrative  system  of  meta- 
physic  IS  that  of  Spinoia,  and  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  uiings  that  upok 
Smnuia'ssystem  Jacobishouldfirstdircct  hiscritictsra.  Asummaty 
of  the  results  of  ht*  examination  is  thus  presented  {.Wttht,  i,  ai6* 
(■)  Spinorism  u  atheism;  (2)  the  Kabbalistic  philosophy, 
in  so  far  a*  It  is  philosophy,  is  nothing  but  undeveloped  or  contused 
Spanotism:  (3}  the  philoiophy  of  Leibniu  and  Wolff  i*  not  Icsa 
fatalistic  than  that  01  Spinoia,  and  carries  a  resolute  thinker  to  the 
veiv  principle*  of  Spmoxa;  (4)  every  demonstrative  method  ends 
in  fatalism;  (j)  we  can  di^onstrate  only  *iniilaritie*  (agreements, 
troths  condilionall)'  neceuary),  proceeding  always  in  identical 
propositions;  every  proof  presuppose*  •omethini  already  proved, 
the  principle  of  which  is  immediately^  given  (QfmMrwng.  revelation. 
IS  the  term  here  employed  by  Jacobi.  as  by  many  later  writers,  e.g. 
Lotie.  to  denote  the  peculiar  character  of  an  immediate,  unproved 
truth) ;  (6)  the  keystone  {Eitmemt)  ol  all  huma  n  k  now  ledge  and  act  iviiv 
IS  t>elief  (Ctaube)  Of  iheae  propositions  only  the  first  and  fourth 
require  further  notice.  Jacobi,  accepting  the  law  of  rea*on  and 
consequent  a*  the  fundamental  rule  of  demonstrative  reasoning, 
and  as  the  rule  explicitly  followed  by  Spinoza,  point*  out  that,  d 
wc  proceed  by  applying  this  principle  so  as  to  recede  from  particular 
and  qualified  facts  to  the  more  general  and  abstract  condition*.  *e 
land  ourselves,  not  in  the  notion  of  an  active,  intelligent  creator 
of  the  system  of  thing*,  but  in  the  notion  (A  an  a II -comprehen- 
sive, indeterminate  Nalurt,  devoid  of  will  or  intelligence  Our 
unconditioned  11  cither  a  pure  abilroflton,  or  else  the  impossible 
notion  of  a  completed  system  of  condition*.  In  either  case  the  result 
i*  atheism,  and  this  result  is  necessary  if  the  demonstrative  method, 
the  method  of  understanding,  is  regarded  as  the  only  possible  mean* 
of  knowledge.  Moreover,  the  same  method  inevilat>ly  bcMl*  in 
fatalism.  For,  if  the  action  of  the  human  will  u  to  be  niade  intelli- 
gible 10  understanding,  it  must  be  thought  as  a  conditioned  pheno- 
menon, having  its  sufficient  ground  in  preceding  circumstances,  and, 
in  ultimate  sMtraction,  a*  the  out6ow  from  nature  which  is  the  sum 
of  conditions.  But  ihisisthefalalist  conception, and  any  philosophy 
which  accepts  the  law  of  reaaon  and  consequent  as  the  esaeoce  of 
undersunding  is  fatalistic.  Thus  for  the  scientific  understandiM 
therecan  be  no  God  and  no  liberty.  It  is  impossiUe  that  there  should 
be  a  Cod.  (or  if  10  he  would  of  necessity  tie  finite.  But  a  finite  Cod, 
a  God  that  \»  known,  is  no  Cod.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  t>e 
liberty,  for  if  so  the  mechanical  order  of  phenomena,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  comprehensible,  would  be  disturbed,  ana  we  shouk) 
have  an  unintelligible  world,  coupled  with  the  requirement  that  it 
shall  be  understood.  Cognition,  then,  in  the  strict  lenie,  occupies 
the  middle  place  between  sense  perception,  which  is  belief  in  matters 
of  sense,  and  reason,  which  is  tKlief  in  supersensuous  fact 

The  best  introduction  in  Jacobi's  philosophy  is  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Works,  and  Appendix  7  to  the  LeUtri  on 
Sptttota't  Tktory.  See  also  J.  Kuhn,  Jacobi  nnd  die  Phiiosopkte 
seiner  ZeU  (18)4):  F  Dncks.  F.  H.  Jaeobt  im  Vtrkatlmu  tm  letnm 
Ztitgenoiten  (1S4S);  H.  DUntzer,  Fretrndtsbilder 
(>S53);  E.  Zu^giebl.  F.  H.  Jaeobii  LeUm,  DukUn.  und  Denkm, 
1867;  F.  Harms,  Ober  du  Lekrt  ton  F^H.  Jatabi  ,<i876}.  Jacobi's 
AiucriCtmer  Bnefwetktd  has  been  edited  by  F.  Roth  in  «  vols. 
(1825-1827). 

JACOBI.  JOHAm  6B0RG  C1740-1814),  Gennao  poet,  elder 
bratherof  the  philosopher,  F  H.  Jacobi  (1743-1819),  was  txirti  at 
DUsseldorf  on  the  and  of  September  1 740,  He  studied  tfaeolocy 
at  Gdltingen  and  jurisprudence  at  Helmstc^, and  wuappointed. 
in  1766,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Halle.  In  this  year  be  mnde 
the  acquaintance  of  J.  W.  L.  ("  Valcr  ")  Gleim,  who,  attmcied 
by  the  young  poet's  Poetitcke  Vertuthe  (1764),  became  his 
warm  friend,  and  a  lively  literary  correspondence  ensued 
between  Gleim  in  Halberstadt  and  Jacobi  in  Halle.  In  order 
10  have  Jacobi  near  him,  Gleim  succeeded  in  procuring  lor  him  a 
prebendal  stall  at  the  cathedral  of  Halberstadt  in  1769,  and  here 
Jacobi  iwucd  »  sunber  of  anacreontic  lyrics  and  sooitets.  He 
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tlnd,  iKiwever,  of  the  lighter  miue,  snd  in  1774,  to  GIdm's 
grief,  kfi  HalbcratAdt,  and  for  two  yean  (1774-1776)  edited  at 
DOueldorf  tbe/rM,aqiimcrlyfarwomenKaden.  Meanwhile, 
he  wrote  maay  chiniiiag  lyrics,  dbtinsuisbed  by  exquisite  tute 
and  true  poetical  feeling.  In  1784  he  becftme  pttifessor  of 
litentnre  at  the  uiuvenity  of  Frdburg  im  Breisgau,  a  post 
which  he  held  tinlil  his  death  there  on  the  4lh  of  January  1814. 
la  additioa  to  the  earlier  Irit,  to  which  Goethe,  his  brother 
P.  M.  Jacobi.  Gleini  uid  other  poets  contributed,  he  published, 
from  i8o3~i8i3,  another  periodical,  also  esUed  Iris,  in  which 
Klopstock,  Herder.  Jean  Paul,  Vois  and  the  brothers  StoUberg 
also  collaborated. 

Jac<Ars  SimmUuhe  Wtrk*  were  published  in  1774  (Halberstadt, 
1  voli.).  Other  edition*  appeared  at  Zilrich  in  1607-1813  and  1835. 
See  Umfedndtte  Britfe  von  xad  aa  Johmm  Ceort  Jatchi  (btraMbun, 
1874}:  Iriographkal  notice  by  Daniel  Jacoby  in  AUg.  DenUelu 
BiempkU;  LoBCO,  £iaaMiKc  Smtt  md  jAattn  (Sort  Jotahi 
(X'ienna.  iSft):  and  i<*n»  /  G.  JMobit.  vom  nmm  macr  Freiaidt 
(1821). 

JACOBI.  KARL  GUSTAV  JACOB  (1804-1850,  German 
matheiaadciaii,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  of  Jewish  parentage,  on 
the  totb  of  December  1804.  He  studied  at  Berlin  University, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phikMopby  In  1815, 
his  thesb  being  an  analytical  discussion  of  the  theory  of  fractions. 
In  1817  be  became  extraordinary  and  in  i8;g  ordinary  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Kfinigsberg,  and  this  chair  he  filled  till  1843, 
when  be  visited  luly  for  a  few  months  to  recruit  hb  health. 
On  his  return  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  as  a  royal 
pensioaer  till  hb  death,  which  occurred  on  the  tSth  of  February 
1851. 

His  inveuigationi  in  elliptic  (unctions,  the  theory  of  which  he 
ntablisbed  upon  quite  a  new  basis,  and  more  jarticularly  his 
dcvrkipinent  of  the  thela-funclion.  39  given  in  his  great  treatise 
Fmtidiamenta  moaa  Mconac  funitionum  eUipHtarum  (Kenigsbcrg, 
ii^iq),  and  in  later  papere  in  CrdU't  Jontnal,  constitute  hu  grandest 
analytical  discoveries.  Second  in  importance  only  to  these  are 
h»  resdidtcs  in  differential  equations,  notably  the  theory  of  the  last 
ciiiltipiin',  which  u  fully  treated  in  his  VarUstintm  ubtt  Dynamtk. 
(hjtted  by  R.  F.  A.  Clebsch  (Berlin,  1S66).  It  was  in  analytical 
development  that  Jacobt'a  peculiar  power  mainly  lay,  and  he  made 
manr  important  contributions  of  this  kind  to  other  departments 
of  mathenutics.  as  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  papers  tliat  were 
published  by  him  in  Crdlt'i  Journal  and  elsewhere  from  1836 
onwards  will  suAcienily  indicate.  He  was  one  of  the  early  founders 
cf  ttte  theory  of  determinants;  in  particular,  he  invented  the  func- 
i:Qnal  determinant  formed  of  then'  differential  coefTicient*  of  «  given 
rjrvrtioos  of  M  independent  variables,  which  now  bears  his  name 
(Jacobian).  and  «hich  has  played  an  important  part  in  many 
autytical  invcstigaiionB  (see  Alcebraic  Forms).  Valuable  also 
are  hit  papers  on  Abelbn  transcendents,  and  his  invest ieations  in 
the  theory  of  numbers,  in  Which  latter  department  he  mainly  supple- 
oeats  the  labours  of  K.  F.  Gauss.  The  planetary  theory  and  other 
pirtknlar  dynamicKl  problems  likewise  occupied  his  attention  from 
tiiw  to  time.  He  left  a  vast  store  of  manuscript,  portbns  of  which 
have  been  publislwd  at  intervals  in  Crdtt's  JounuL  Hu  other 
wotIes  include  Commtntalio  dt  trans/mmatioHe  titte(ra/u  iupiicis 
Kdglmli  imfarmam  timptitimm  (1S33),  Canon  nrtiAMcHcw  (1839), 
awj  OjhucMM  matkematica  {iej&-i857).  His  CtiammtUa  mrit 
(1M1-1S91)  were  publuhed  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 
'  Sn  Lncnne-Dirichlet,  "  CcdfichtnisrEde  wf  J«C^"  In  the 
^MvnAnpw  d^  BtHiiw  Ahaimia  (183a). 

JAOmm,  THB,  the  most  famous  of  the  political  dubs  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Club  Breton, 
which  was  established  at  Versailles  shortly  after  the  opening 
of  ibc  Stales  General  In  ijSg.  It  was  at  first  composed  exclu- 
s,\\t\y  of  deputies  from  Bnttany,  but  was  soon  joined  by  others 
from  various  parts  of  France,  and  counted  among  its  early 
members  Mirabeau,  Sieyis,  Barnave,  Pftion,  the  Abbi  Grigoire, 
Charles  and  Alexandre  Lameth,  Robespierre,  the  due  d'Aiguillon, 
aod  La  Revelli^-lJ^peaux.  At  this  time  its  meetings  were 
9ecKt  and  little  b  known  of  what  took  place  at  them.  After 
tbe  tneuu  of  the  sth  and  6th  of  October  the  club,  still  entirely 
CfMnpoied  of  deputies,  followed  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris, 
where  it  rented  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  the  Jacobins 
in  the  Rue  St  Honorf ,  near  the  seat  of  the  Assembly.  The  name 
"  Jacobitis,"  given  in  France  to  the  Dominicsns,  because  their 
Am  hoBse  in  Paris  was  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  was  first  applied 
10  tic  chib  in  ridicule  by  iu  enemies.   The  title  assumed  by 
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the  club  itself,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of 
1791,  vias  Sociiii  det  amis  de  la  coHslilulioti  siaiUsaux  Jacobins  i 
Pari),  which  was  changed  on  the  aist  of  September  1791,  after 
the  fall  of  tbe  monarchy,  lo  SotUU  des  Jacobins,  amis  dt  la  liberie 
et  dt  ri$atUi,  It  occupied  successively  the  refectory,  the  library, 
and  the  chapel  of  the  monastery. 

Once  transferred  lo  Paris,  the  club  underwent  rapid  modifica- 
tions. The  first  step  was  its  expansion  by  the  admission  u 
members  or  associates  of  othcra  besides  deputies;  Arthur  Young 
was  so  admitted  on  the  i8th  of  January  1790.  On  the  Sth  of 
February  the  society  was  formally  constituted  on  thb  broader 
basis  by  the  adoption  of  the  rules  drawn  up  by  Barnave,  which 
were  iaucd  with  the  signature  oi  the  due  d'A^lhm,  the  presi* 
denL  The  objecu  of  the  dub  were  defined  as  (i)  to  dbcuss  in 
advance  questions  to  betlecided  by  the  National  Assembly;  (>)  to 
work  for  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  Ifae  consltiution 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  preamble  (i.e.  of  respect  for 
legally  constituted  authority  and  the  righu  of  roan);  (j)  to 
correepond  with  other  Mcietiea  of  the  same  kind  which  should  be 
formed  in  the  realm.  At  the  same  time  the  rules  of  ortler  and 
forms  of  election  were  settled,  and  the  constitution  of  the  dub 
determined.  There  were  to  be  a  president,  eiecled  every  month, 
four  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  committees  elected  to  super- 
intend elections  nnd  presentations,  the  corrcspoitdence,  and  the 
administration  of  tbe  dub.  Any  member  who  by  word  or  action 
showed  that  his  piinciples  were  contrary  to  the  constitution  and 
the  rights  of  man  was  to  be  expelled,  a  rule  which  later  on 
taciliuted  tbe  "  purification  "  of  the  society  by  the  expukion 
of  its  more  moderate  dements.  By  the  7th  article  the  club 
decided  to  admit  as  associates  rimilar  societies  in  other  parts  of 
France  and  to  maintain  wiih  them  a  regular  correqxindcnce. 

This  last  provision  was  of  far-reaching  importance.  By  the 
loth  of  August  1790  there  were  already  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  affiliated  clubs;  the  attempts  at  counter-revolution  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  their  number  In  the  spring  of  1791,  and  by  the 
close  of  1  he  year  the  Jacobins  had  a  network  of  branches  all  over 
France.  It  was  this  widespread  yet  highly  centralised  organiza- 
tion that  gave  to  the  Jacobin  Club  its  formidable  power. 

At  the  outset  the  Jacobin  Club  was  not  distinguished  by 
extreme  political  views.  The  somewhat  high  subscription 
confined  its  membership  to  men  of  substance,  and  to  the  last  it 
was — so  iar  as  the  central  sodeiy  in  Paris  was  concerned — 
cwnposed  almost  entirely  of  professional  men,  such  as  Robes- 
pierre, or  well-to-do  boarieois,  like  Sonterre.  From  the  first, 
however,  other  elements  were  present.  Besides  Louis  Philippe, 
due  de  Chartres  (afterwards  king  of  the  French),  liberal  aristo- 
crats of  the  type  of  the  due  d'Aiguillon,  tbe  prince  de  BrogUe, 
or  the  vtcomle  de  Noaillcs,  and  the  bourgeois  who  formed  the 
mass  of  the  members,  the  dub  contained  such  figures  as  "  Fire  " 
Michel  Gerard,  a  peasant  proprietor  from  Tud-eo-Montgennont, 
in  Brittany,  whox  rough  common  sense  was  admired  as  the 
onde  of  popular  wisdom,  and  whose  countryman's  wabtcoat 
and  plaited  hair  were  later  on  to  become  the  model  for  the 
Jacobin  fashion.'  The  provindal  branches  were  from  the  first  far 
more  democratic,  though  in  these  too  the  leadership  was  usually 
in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  educated  or  propertied  classes. 
Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  republic,  the  club  ostensibly  supported 
the  monarchy;  it  took  no  part  in  the  petition  of  the  T7lh  of  July 
1790  for  the  king's  dethronement;  nor  had  it  any  official  share 
even  In  the  insurrections  of  the  >oth  of  June  and  the  lotb  of 
August  i79>:  it  only  formally  recognized  the  republic  on  the 
3ist  of  Sqitember.  But  the  character  and  extent  of  the  club's 
influence  cannot  be  gauged  by  lis  official  acts  alone,  and  long 
before  it  emerged  as  the  principal  focus  of  the  Terror,  its  charac- 
ter had  been  profoundly  changed  by  the  secession  of  its  more 
moderate  elements,  some  to  found  the  Club  of  1789,  some  in 
1791— among  them  Barnave,  tbe  Lameths,  Duport  and  Bailly — 

■ "  When  I  first  sat  among  you  I  heard  bo  many  beautiful  speeches 
that  1  might  have  believed  myself  in  heaven,  had  there  not  teen  so 
many  lawyers  present."  Instead  of  practical  questions  "  we  have 
become  involvcif  in  a  ^limatiat  of  Rights  of  Man  of  which  I  under- 
stand mifihty  little  but  that  it  b  worth  nothing."  Moliow  d*  Pirt 
Girard  in  the  Jacobins  of  the  37th  of  April  1 79«>jAuIard  i.  63). 
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to  found  the  dub  of  the  FeuilUnts  scoffed  at  by  thdr  fonner 
friends  u  the  cM  nunarckique.  The  main  cause  of  this 
change  was  the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  sittings  of  the 
dub,  which  began  on  the  141b  of  October  1791.  The  leault  Is 
described  in  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Pub  on  "  the  sute 
of  the  empire,"  presented  on  the  11th  of  June  1793,  at  the  request 
of  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  signed  by  the  due 
de  La  Rochefoucauld,  which  ascribes  to  the  Jacobins  aU  the 
woes  of  the  sUte-  "  There  extsta,"  it  runs,  "  in  the  midat  of  the 
capital  committed  to  our  cate  a  public  ptilpit  of  defamation, 
where  citizens  of  every  age  and  both  sexes  are  admitted  day  by 
day  to  listen  to  a  criminal  propaganda.  .  .  .  This  establishment, 
situated  in  the  former  house  ot  the  Jacobins,  calls  itself  a  society; 
but  it  has  less  the  aspect  <rf  a  private  aDdety  than  that  ot  a  public 
^Maacle:  vast  tribunes  are  thrown  open  for  the  antUence; 
all  the  sittings  are  advertised  to  the  public  for  fixed  days  and 
hours,  and  the  ^icechcs  made  arc  printed  in  a  special  journal  and 
lavidily  distributed."'  In  this  society— the  report  continues — 
murder  is  counselled  or  applauded,  all  authorities  are  calumniated 
and  all  the  organs  of  thie  law  bespattered  with  abuse;  as  to  its 
power,  it  exercises  "by  its  influence,  its  aililiarions  and  its 
corrc^ndence  a  veritable  ministerial  authority,  without  title 
and  without  responsibility,  while  leaving  to  the  legal  and 
responsible  authorities  on^r  the  shadow  trf  power  "  CSchmidt, 
TabUaux  i.  78,  &c,). 

The  constituency  to  which  the  dub  was  henceforth  re^Mnsible, 
and  from  which  it  derived  its  power,  was  in  (act  the  peuple 
btte  of  ^ris;  the  Mtij-cvfMei— decayed  lackeys,  cosmopolitan 
nc'cr-do-weeb,  and  starving  workpe(q>te — who  crowded  its 
tribunes.  To  this  audience,  and  not  primarily  to  the  members 
of  the  club,  the  speeches  of  the  oratois  were  addressed  and  by 
its  verdict  they  were  judged.  In  the  cariler  stages  of  the 
Revolution  the  mob  had  been  satisfied  with  the  fine  platitudes 
of  the  phiUiopkn  and  the  vague  promise  of  a  poUtioJ  millen- 
nium; but  as  the  chaoa  in  the  body  politic  grew,  and  with  It 
the  appalling  material  misery,  it  began  to  clamour  for  the 
blood  of  the  "  traitors  "  in  office  by  whose  corrupt  machinations 
the  millennium  was  delayed,  and  only  those  orators  were  listened 
to  who  pandered  to  its  suspicions.  Hence  the  elimination  of 
the  moderate  elements  from  the  club;  hence  the  ascendancy  of 
Marat,  and  finally  of  Robespierre,  the  secret  of  whose  power  was 
that  tbey  really  shared  the  suspicions  of  the  populace,  to  which 
they  gave  a  voice  and  which  they  did  not  shrink  from  translating 
Into  action.  After  the  faD  of  the  nxmarchy  Robeipiene  was  In 
effect  the  Jacobin  Club;  for  to  the  tribunes  be  was  the  orade 
of  political  wisdom,  and  by  his  standard  all  others  were  judged.* 
With  his  fall  the  Jacobins  too  came  to  an  end. 

Not  the  least  singular  thing  about  the  Jacolnns  is  the  very 
slmder  matoial  basis  on  which  their  overwhelming  power  rested. 
Fiance  groaned  under  their  tyranny,  which  was  compared  to  that 
of  the  Inquisition,  with  Its  system  of  espionage  and  denuncia- 
tions which  no  one  was  too  illustrious  or  too  humble  to  escape. 
Yet  it  was  reckoned  by  competent  observers  that,  at  the  height  of 
the  Terror,  the  Jacobins  csuM  not  command  a  fotceof  more  than 
3000  men  in  Paris.  But  the  secret  of  their  strength  was  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  disorganization,  they  alone  were 
organized.  The  police  agent  Dutard,  in  a  report  to  the  minister 
Garat  (April  30,  1793),  describing  an  episode  in  the  Palais 
figaUtC  (Royal),  adds:  "  Why  did  a  dozen  Jacotuns  strike  terror 
into  two  or  tluree  hundred  aristocrats?  It  is  that  the  former 
have  a  rallying-point  and  that  the  tatter  have  none."  When 
the  jcwteiM  4orU  did  at  last  organize  themselves,  they  had  liitte 
difficulty  in  Hogging  the  Jacobins  out  of  the  caffs  into  compara* 
tive  aUence.  Long  before  this  the  Girondln  govemment  had 
been  urged  to  meet  organization  by  organisation,  force  by  force; 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  daily  rcporU  of  the  police  agents  that  even 

'  i.t.  Journal  del  iStatt  tl  it  la  correipmiana  la  SoeUtt.  Ac 
For  the  various  newipapcrs  published  under  the  auspice*  of  the 
Jacobins  see  AuUrd  i.  p.  ex.,  &c. 

*  lit  the  published  reports  only  the  ipecches  of  members  are  ziven, 
not  the  bterruptions  from  the  tribunes.  But  tee  the  report  (May  1 8. 
Dutard  to  Carat  on  a  meeting  ol  the  Jacobina  (Schmidt, 


a  moderate  display  of  energy  would  have  saved  the  National 
Convention  from  the  humiliation  of  being  dominated  by  a  club, 
and  the  French  Revolution  from  the  blot  of  the  Teiior.  But 
tbou^  the  Girondina  were  fully  oonscioua  of  the  evil,  they  were 
too  timid,  or  too  convinced  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  own 
persuasive  eloquence,  to  acL  In  the  session  of  the  30th  of 
April  1793  a  proposal  was  made  to  move  tbe  Convention  to 
VnsaiUes  out  of  reach  of  the  Jacobins,  and  Buzot  declared  that 
it  was  "  Impotsible  to  remain  In  Paris  "  so  long  as"  iMa  abomin- 
able haunt "  should  exist;  but  the  motion  was  not  carried,  and 
the  Girondina  remained  to  become  the  victims  of  the  Jacobins. 

Meanwhile  other  political  clubs  could  only  survive  so  long  as 
they  were  content  to  be  the  shadows  of  the  powerful  organiaation 
of  the  Roe  St  Honor&  Tbe  Feuillants  bad  been  nvpressed 
on  the  iSth  of  August  1793.  The  turn  of  the  Corddiers  came  so 
soon  as  its  leaders  showed  signs  of  revoking  against  Jacobin 
supremacy,  and  no  more  startling  proof  of  this  ascendancy 
could  be  found  than  the  case  with  which  H6bert  and  his  feUows 
were  condemned  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  Corddicia, 
after  a  feeble  attempt  at  protest,  acquiesced  in  the  verdict. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  happened  had  this 
ascendancy  been  overthrown  by  the  action  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment. No  strong  government  existed,  nor,  In  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  countty,  could  exist  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
constitution.  France  was  menaced  by  civil  war  within,  and  by 
a  coalition  of  hostile  powers  without;  the  discipline  of  the  Terror 
was  perhaps  necessary  if  she  was  to  be  welded  into  a  united  force 
capable  resisting  thu  double  peril;  and  the  rcvolutionaiy 
leaders  saw  In  the  Jacolnn  organization  the  only  instrument 
by  which  thb  disdpline  could  be  made  effective.  Thb  b  the 
apology  usually  put  forward  for  the  Jacobins  by  republican 
writers  o(  later  times;  they  were,  it  is  said  (and  of  some  of  them 
it  b  certainly  true),  no  mere  doctrinaires  and  visionary  sectaries, 
but  practical  and  ter-ieeing  politicians,  who  realised  that 
"  deqwrate  ills  need  desperate  remcdiei,'*  and,  by  having  the 
courage  of  thetr  convictions,  saved  the  gains  of  the  Revolution 
for  France. 

The  Jacolnn  Club  was  closed  after  tbe  fall  of  Robespime  on 
the  9th  of  Themidor  of  the  year  IIL,  and  some  of  Its  membcts 
were  executed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re-open  the  dub, 
which  was  joined  by  many  of  the  enemies  of  the  Thcrmidorians, 
but  on  the  iist  of  Brumaire,  year  III.  (Nov.  tt,  1794),  it  was 
definitively  dosed.  Its  members  and  their  sympathtxers  were 
scattered  among  the  where  a  ruthless  war  of  sticks  and 
chairs  was  waged  against  them  by  the  young  "  aristocrata  " 
known  as  the  jeunate  dorie.  Ncverthdess  Uie  "  Jacobins  '* 
survived,  in  a  somewhat  subterranean  fashion,  emerging  again 
in  tbe  dub  of  the  Panthfon,  founded  on  the  asth  of  November 
1795,  and  suppressed  in  the  following  Felmiaiy  (see  Babect; 
Framcoib  Noel).  The  last  attempt  to  reorganise  them  was  the 
foundation  of  the  RtunioH  d'amis  dt  Ngalilt  et  de  la  liherU,  in 
July  1709,  which  had  its  headquarters  in  the  SaUe  du  Afanlge 
of  the  Tuilcries,  and  was  thus  known  as  the  C/kA  du  Manige, 
It  was  patronised  by  Bartaa,  and  some  two  hundred  aiul  &f  ty 
members  of  the  two  cotmdb  of  the  leglsbture  were  enitolled  as 
members,  including  many  notable  ex- Jacobins.  It  published  a 
newspaper  called  the  Journal  dej  Zdbres,  proclaimed  the  apothe- 
osb  ot  Robespierre  and  Babeuf,  and  attacked  the  Directory  as  a 
royauU  ^mforcAi^iir.  But  puUic  oirinlon  was  now  preponder- 
ating^ nwderate  or  royalbt,  and  the  dub  was  violently  attacked 
in  the  press  and  in  the  streets,  the  susjncions  of  the  govenuncnt 
were  aroused;  it  had  to  change  its  meeting-place  from  the 
Tuileries  to  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  (Temple  <rf  Peace)  in  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  and  in  August  it  was  suppressed,  alter  barely  a 
month's  existence.  Its  members  revenged  themsdvcs  on  the 
Directory  by  su[^rting  Napoleon  Bonaparte^ 

Long  before  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobin  Club  the  name  ol 
"  Jacobins  "  had  been  populariy  applied  10  all  promulgators 
of  extreme  revolutionary  opinions.  In  thb  sense  the  vvonl 
passed  beyond  the  borders  of  France  aitd  long  survived  the 
Revolution.  Cannlng^paper,  7'*<4ii/J-/aeob'ii,dIrcctcdaguiut 
the  En^ish  Radicals,  consecrated  Its  use  In  England;  and  in  tbe 
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miilHiimili  III!  of  Uettei^h  and  olker  leaden  of  the  leprestive 
policy  lAich  fenowed  tlic  Mcond  fall  of  NapUeon,  "  Jacobin  " 
is  the  tenn  covomonly  apidied  to  anyone  with  Liberal  Icndencics, 
even  to  a«  angint  a  penonage  u  the  cmpeiot  Aktuder  L  of 
Rusiu. 

The  moat  innartaiit  MWita  of  bifonnatioa  for  the  hbtoty  dt  the 
JacoUaa  ia  F.  A.  Aulard'*  La  toeUU  da  Jatabint,  Rectml  it  if€m- 
menu  (6  vob..  Pari*.  1SS9.  &c.).  where  a  critkal  bibliography  will  be 
found.  TIiM  eoUection  doc*  not  contain  all  the  printed  lource* — 
notably  the  official  Journal  of  the  Club  b  omitted— but  thcae 
•Durcem,  when  not  included,  are  indtcatcd.  The  documenti  pub- 
lished mn  furnished  with  valuable  explanatonr  note*.  See  alio 
W.  A.  Schmidt,  TabUamx  it  la  riroiaUm  frantaiu  (3  voli.,  Lcipcig. 
it67-iSn>),  notably  for  the  reports  of  the  tccret  police,  which  throw 
BBch  l«M  oo  the  octtui  working  of  the  JactAinpropaianda. 

IW.A.P.) 

MOOBITB  CHURCH.  Hw  name  o(  "Jauriritcs"  ia  fint 
fotiad  in  a  synodal  decree  o(  Ntcaea  AJi.  787,  and  was  invented 
by  hostile  Greeks  for  the  Syrian  Monophysiie  Church  as  founded, 
or  niber  restored,  by  Jarob  or  James  Baradaeus,  who  was 
ordained  its  bishop  A.D.  541  or  543.  The  Monophysiles,  who  like 
the  Greeks  knew  ihcnuelves  simply  as  the  Orthodox,  were 
grievotuly  persecuted  by  the  emperor  Justinian  and  the  graeciz- 
ing  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  because  they  rejected  the  decrees  of 
Ilie  couDCil  of  Chalcedon,  in  which  they — not  without  good  reason 
— saw  nothing  but  a  thinly  veiled  relapse  into  those  opinions  of 
Nestorius  which  theprevious  council  of  Epbesushad  condemned. 
James  was  bom  a  little  before  a.d.  500  at  Telia  or  Tela,  55  m. 
east  of  Edessa,  of  a  priestly  family,  and  entered  the  convent  of 
Phcsilta  on  Mount  IiU.  About  518  he  went  with  a  feUow-raonk 
Scrpus  to  Constantinople  to  [dead  ttie  cause  of  his  co-religionists 
with  the  empress  Theodora,  and  livid  there  fifteen  years. 
Justinian  during  those  yeara  imprisoned,  deprived  or  exiled 
most  of  the  recalcitrant  clergy  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia, 
Cappadocia,  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Once  ordained  bishop  of 
Edessa,  with  the  connivance  of  Theodora,  James,  disguised  as  a 
ragged  beggar  (whence  his  name  Baradaeus,  Syriac  BurdlSnd, 
Arabic  al-Bar4dia),  traversed  these  regions  preaching,  leaching 
and  ordaining  new  clergy  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  80,000. 
His  later  years  were  embittered  by  squabbles  with  his  own  clergy, 
and  he  ctol  in  578.  His  work,  however,  endured,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  the  Jacobite  hierarchy  numbered  ijo  archbishops 
and  bishops  under  a  patriarch  and  his  mapkrian.  About  the 
year  738  six  Jact^ite  bishops  [wesenl  at  the  councO  of  Manazgert 
established  communion  with  the  Armenians,  who  equally  rejected 
Chalcedon;  they  were  sent  by  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
smong  them  were  the  metropoUtan  of  Urha  (Edessa)  and  the 
bishops  of  Qarhan,  Cardman,  Nferkert  and  Amaiia.  How  long 
this  union  lasted  is  not  known.  In  18411  when  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Badger  visited  the  chief  Jacobite  centres,  their  numbers  in  all 
Turkey  had  dwindled  to  about  100,000  souls,  owing  10  vast 
secessions  to  Rome.  At  Aleppo  at  that  date  only  ten  families 
out  of  several  hundred  remained  true  to  their  old  faith,  and 
sometliing  like  the  same  proportion  at  Damascus  and  Bagdad. 
Badger  tetfifies  that  the  Syrian  proselytes  to  Rome  were  superior 
to  their  Jacobite  brethren,  having  established  schools,  rebuilt 
their  churches,  increased  their  clergy,  and,  above  all,  having 
learned  to  live  with  each  other  on  terms  of  peace  and  charity. 
AslateasiSsolherewcre  tsovQIagesof  them  in  ihejebd  Toor 
l»  the  north -cast  of  HanUn,  50  in  the  district  of  Uriah  and 
Gawar,  and  a  few  in  the  ndghbourhoods  of  Diarbekr,  Mosul  and 
Damascus.  From  about  I860,  the  seceders  to  Rome  were  able, 
thanks  to  French  consular  protection,  to  seixe  the  majority  of 
the  Jacobite  churches  In  Turkey;  and  this  Injustice  has  contri- 
buted much  to  the  present  degndotioa  aod  Impoverishment 
of  the  Jacobites. 

They  used  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist  mixed  with  salt 
sod  and  like  otha  Honophyiites  add  to  the  Traegion  the 
•Olds  "Who  wast  crudfied  for  our  Mke."  They  venerate 
ptcium  or  images,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one 
finger  lo  show  that  Christ  had  but  one  nature.  Deacons,  as  in 
Anneata,  marry  before  taking  priests'  orders.  Their  patriarch 
is  Kylcd  of  Antioch,  but  seldom  comes  west  of.  Mardin.  His 


maphrian  (fertiliser)  since  1089  has  lived  at  Mosul  and  ordains 
the  bishops.  Monkery  is  common  among  them,  but  there  are  IM 
nuns.  Next  to  the  Roman  Unials  (whom  they  term  Hasten  or 
Venal)  they  most  hate  the  Nestorian  Syrians  of  Persia.  In  tB8», 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  government,  the  Turks  began  to 
recofnixe  them  u  a  separate  organisation. 

See  M.  Klein,  Jaubmt  Baradatm  (Leiden,  i8Sa);  Ataeroani, 
BM.  Or.  ii.  63-69,  336  snd  331 ;  C.  P.  Badger,  Tkt  Stslonans 
(London,  i85>):  Ruben*  TiiivA^La  lUtnttm  lyriomit  {V»n*.  1899); 
G.  KrUger.  iionopkmtiftk*  Strtititkeilen  (Jena,  1884};  Silbemagcl, 
VerfasiuntderKirelientUtOntnli  (Landshut,  1663};  aodCWri^it, 
History  of  Syriae  LUeratMn  (London,  1894).  (P.C.CJ 

JACOBITBS  (from  Lat.  Jacobut,  James),  the  name  given  after 
the  revolution  of  1688  to  the  adherents,  first  of  the  exiled  En^ish 
king  James  II.,  tim  of  his  descendants,  and  after  the  extinction 
of  the  latter  in  1807,  of  the  descendants  of  Charles  I.,  ia  of  tbe 
exiled  house  of  Stuart. 

The  history  of  tbe  Jacobites,  culminating  intheris)ngsofi7i$ 
and  1 745,  b  part  <tf  the  general  history  ol  England  (^.s.),  and 
especially  of  Scotland  {q.*.),  in  which  country  they  were  com- 
paratively more  numerous  and  more  active,  while  there  was  also 
a  large  number  of  Jacobites  in  Ireland.  They  were  recruited 
largely,  but  not  s^ely,  from  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  Protestants  among  them  were  often  Identical  with  the  Non- 
Jurors.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  Jacobitism  began  to  lose 
ground  after  the  accession  of  George  1.  and  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  of  1715;  and  the  total  failure  of  the  rising  of  1745  may 
be  said  to  mark  its  end  as  a  serious  political  force.  In  1765 
Horace  Walpole  said  that  "  Jacobitism,  the  cmcealed  mother 
of  the  latter  (i^e.  Toryism),  was  extinct,"  but  as  a  sentiment  It 
remained  for  some  lime  longer,  and  may  even  be  said  to  exist 
to-day.  In  1750,  during  a  strike  of  coal  workers  at  Elswick, 
James  III.  was  proclaimed  king;  in  1780  certain  persons  walked 
out  of  the  Roman  Cathdic  Church  at  Hexham  when  George  III. 
was  prayed  for;  and  as  late  as  1784  a  Jacobite  rising  was  talked 
about.  Northumberland  was  thus  a  Jacobite  stronghold;  and 
in  Manchester,  where  in  1777  according  to  an  American  observer 
Jacobitism  "is  openly  professed,"  a  Jacobite  rendezvous  known 
as  "  John  Shaw's  Qub  "  luted  from  1735  to  1899.  North  Wales 
was  another  Jacobite  centre.  The  "  Cycle  of  the  White  Rose  " 
— the  white  rose  being  the  badge  of  the  Stuarts — composed  of 
members  of  the  prindpal  Welsh  families  around  Wrexham, 
including  the  Williams-Wynns  of  Wynnstay,  lasUd  from  1710 
until  some  time  between  1850  and  1860,  Jacolnte  traditions 
also  lingered  among  the  great  families  of  the  Scottish  Highlands; 
the  last  person  lo  suSer  death  as  a  Jacobite  was  Archibald 
Cameron,  a  son  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who  was  executed  in 
1753.  Dr  Johnson's  Jacobite  sympathies  are  well  known,  and 
on  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  the  ex-king  of  Sardinia,  in 
1824,  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  Canning  saying  "  there  are  those 
who  think  that  the  ex-king  was  the  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain." 
Until  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VII.  finger-bowls  were 
not  placed  upon  the  royal  dinner-table,  because  in  former  times 
those  who  secretly  sympathized  with  the  Jacobites  were  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  to  the  king  over  Ike  waler.  The  romantk 
side  of  Jacobitism  was  slimulMt^  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  WateHey, 
and  many  Jacobite  poems  were  written  during  the  19th 
century. 

The  chief  collections  of  Jacobite  poems  are:  Charies  Maclray's 
JacobiU  Sontt  atid  BaJUids  of  Sfellana,  1688-1746,  tnlh  Appnidix  oj 
Modem  Jatobile  Somei  (1861);  G.  S.  Macquoid's  JatMlt  Songi  and 
BaOadt  (1888} :  and  Entliih  Janbiu  BalMt,  edited  by  A.  B.  Crasart 
from  the  Towneley  manuicripts  (1877)* 

Upon  the  death  of  Heniy  Stuart,  Cardinal  York,  the  last  <A 
James  Il.'a  descendants,  in  1807,  the  ri^tful  occupant  of  the 
British  throne  according  to  legitimist  principles  was  to  be  found 
among  the  descendants  of  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  1.,  who 
married  Philip  I.,  duke  of  Orleans.  Henrietta's  daughter,  Anne 
Marie  (1669-1718),  became  the  wife  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  duke 
of  Savoy,  afterwards  king  of  Sardinia;  her  son  was  King  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.,  and  her  grandson  Victor  Amadeus  III.  The 
latter':  son.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  left  no  sons,  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  Marie  Beatrice,  married  Francis  IV..  duke  qf  Modena, 
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whose  son  Fcrdmand  (d.  1849)  left  an  only  daugliter,  Harie 
TbMse  (b.  1840).  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Fnnce  Louis  of  Bavuia, 
was  in  1910  Utt  Muor  member  of  the  Stuut  family,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  litftn"'-*«  the  rightful  HvndgB  ot  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Tobit  j^ipf^  Uu  iwenrim  it  Ike  enwn  ^  Gnai  BrUmm  md  Ir^amd 
aeufdi*l  to  Jaeebitt  pnntipUt. 
Charlei  I.  (1600-1649) 

Henrietu  |i&44-i67a}  - 
Philip  I.,  duke  o(  Orleans  (1640-1701) 

Anne  Marie  (1660-1718)  - 
^or  Amadeus  II.,  king  oTSardinia  (i66fr-l73a> 

Charla  Emmanuel  III. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1701-1773) 

Victor  Anudeui  III. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1736-1796) 

Victor  EmmanueJ  I. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1759-1834) 

Marie  Beatrice  le.  17S0-1840)  - 
Fnnds  IV..  duke  of  Modena  (1779-1846) 


FeidiDaiii  (1831-1849) 

kfarieTMreitb.  1849)- 
Louit.  prince  of  Bavaria  (b.  1B43) 


Rupert,  prince 
of  Bavaria  (b.  1869) 


Charles 
.(b.  1874) 


Francis 
(b.  1875) 


Luilpold  Albert  Rudolph 

(b.  1901)  (b.  1905)      (b.  «909) 

Among  the  modern  jacobttc,  or  leehimiit,  societies  perhaps  the 
RKMt  imporunt  is  the  "  Order  of  the  White  Row."  which  has  a  branch 
in  Cknada  and  the  United  States.  The  order  holds  that  sovereign 
authority  is  of  divine  aanctioa,  and  that  the  execution  of  Charles  1. 
and  the  revolution  oif  1688  were  national  criffles;  it  exists  10  study 
the  hiMory  of  the  Stuarts,  to  oppose  all  democratic  tendencies,  and 
In  general  to  mainuin  the  theory  that  Icingship  is  independent  of  all 
parliamentary  authority  and  popular  approval.  The  order,  whKh 
was  intituled  in  1&86,  was  retponMble  for  the  Stuart  exhibition  of 
1884,  and  hai  a  newspaper,  the  Royaliit.  Among  other  societies 
with  similar  object*  in  view  are  the  "  Thames  valley  Legitimist 
Club  "  and  the  "  Legitimist  Jacobite  League  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

See  Hulorical  Papers  rdclint  to  tiu  JaaAU*  Ptriod,  edited  by  J. 
Allardyce  (Aberdeen,  1 895-1 896) ;  James  Hogg,  The  JaeobiU  RtlUs  oj 
ScoUiindtEdinburgh,  i8i9-i8ii);andF.W.Head,rA«^a^5ftiar(t 

SCambridse,  1901I.  The  marquis  do  Ruvignjr  has  compiled  Tht 
^acobiU  Fteraffi  (Edinburxh,  1904)1  a  work  which  purports  to  give 
a  li»  of  all  the  titles  and  honours  conferred  by  the  lunn  of  the 
exiled  House  of  Stuart.  (A.W.H.*) 

JACOBS,  CHBISnAN  PHIBDRICH  WILHKLM  (1764-1847). 
German  yltn**"'  icbolar,  was  born  at  Gotha  on  the  6lh  of  Octo- 
ber 1764.  After  studying  philology  and  theology  at  Jena  and 
Giitlingcn,  in  1785  he  became  teacher  in  the  gymnauum  of  his 
native  town,  and  in  1801  waa  appointed  to  an  ofhce  in  the 
public  library.  In  1807  he  became  classical  tutor  in  the  lyceum 
of  Munich,  but,  diiguUcd  at  the  attadu  made  upoo  him  by 
the  old  Bavarian  Catholic  party,  wbo  resented  the  introduce 
tion  of  "  north  German  "  teachers,  he  returned  lo  Golha  in 
1810  to  lake  charge  of  ihc  library  and  the  numismatic  cabinet. 
He  remained  in  Gotha  till  his  death  on  the  3o(h  of  March  1847. 
Jacobs  was  an  extremely  successftd  teacher;  he  took  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  was  a  publicist  of 
no  mean  order.  But  his  great  work  was  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  with  copious  notes,  in  13  volumes  (1798- 
1814),  supplemented  by  a  revised  text  from  the  Codex  Palaiiaus 
(i8i4-i8>7).  He  published  also  notes  on  Horace,  Stobaeus, 
Euripides,  Athcnaeus  and  the  IVtata  of  Tzetaes;  translations 
tX  Aelian  IHittory  of  Animots);  many  of  the  Greek  lomaocesi 
Philostralus;  poetical  versions  of  much  of  the  Greek  Anthdogy; 
miscellaneous  essays  on  classical  subjecls;  and  some  very  suc- 
cessful school  books.  His  translation  of  the  political  speeches 
of  Demoathencs  was  undertaken  with  the  express  purpose  of 


rousing  his  country  against  Napoleon,  whom  be  icfarded  as  t 

second  Philip  of  Macedoo. 

See  E.  F.  WOstemann,  Priitnci  JaeAtU  faadUM  (Gotha,  iM): 
C.  Bursiaa,  Cnckklik  ia  dauUcheu  PkSaUtft  DetOKUwd:  and 
theapiweciativeaTtide  by  C  Regel  in  AUsmetnaitrntuki  Biapapkie. 

JACOBS  CAVERN,  a  cavern  in  latitude  36*  35*  N..  3  m.  E. 
of  PineviUe,  McDonald  county.  Missouri,  named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, E.  H.  Jacobs,  of  Bentonville,  Arkansas.  It  was 
sdenrifically  explored  by  him,  in  company  with  Professors 
Charles  Pcabody  and  Warren  K.  Moorehcad,  in  1903.  The 
resulu  were  published  in  that  year  by  Jacot»  in  the  Bentom 
Comidy  Sitn;  by  C.  N.  Gould  in  Stience,  July  31,  1903;  by 
Feabody  in  the  Am.  Anlkropelogist,  Sept.  19031  and  in  the  '4as. 
JouTH.  Arckaeolofy,  1904;  and  by  Feabody  and  Moorehead,  1904, 
as  BitlUlin  I.  of  the  Dept.  of  Archaeology  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  museum  of  which  arc  exhibits,  maps  and 
iriiotographs. 

Jacobs  Cavern  is  one  of  the  smaller  caves,  hardly  more  than 
a  rock-shdter,  and  is  entirely  in  the  "  St  Joe  Limestone  "  of  the 
sub>carboniferous  age.  Its  roof  is  a  single  flat  stratum  of  lime- 
stone; its  walls  are  well  marited  by  lines  of  stiatlfication;  drip- 
stone also  partly  covers  the  walls,  fills  a  deep  fissure  at  tlw  end 
of  the  cave,  and  spreads  over  the  floor,  where  it  minxes  with  an 
ancient  bed  of  ashes,  forming  an  ash-breccta  (mostly  firm  and 
solid)  that  encloses  fragments  of  sandsUMie,  flint  spalls,  flint  im- 
plements, charcoal  and  bones.  Underneath  is  the  true  floor  of 
the  csve,  a  mass  <rf  homogeneous  yellow  clay,  one  metre  In  thick- 
ness. It  holds  scattered  fragments  of  limestone,  and  Is  itself  the 
result  of  limestone  degeneration.  The  length  of  the  opening  is 
over  31  metrcsi  iu  depth  14  metres,  and  the  height  trf  rool  above 
the  undisturbed  ash  deposit  varied  from  t  m.  10  cm.  to  s  m. 
60  cm.  The  bone  recess  at  the  end  was  fnm  50  cm.  to  80  cm.  in 
height.  The  stratum  of  ashes  was  from  50  cm.  lo  i  m.  50  cm. 
thick. 

The  ash  surface  was  staked  off  into  square  metres,  and  the 
substam  caiefully  removed  In  order.  "Badt  stalactite,  stalag- 
mite and  pilaster  was  measured,  nundieitd,  and  icnioved  in 
sections.  ^  human  skeletons  were  found  buried  in  the  ashes. 
Seven-tenths  of  a  cubic  metre  of  animal  bones  were  found:  deer, 
bear,  wolf,  raccoon,  opossum,  beaver,  buflalo,  elk,  turkey,  wood- 
chudt,  toitdse  and  bog;  all  coitemporary  with  man^  occupancy. 
Three  stone  nutates,  one  stone  axe,  one  celt  and  fifteen  hammer- 
stones  were  tbund.  Jacobs  Cavern  was  peculiarly  rich  in  flint 
knives  and  projectile  points.  The  sum  total  amotmts  to  419 
objects,  besides  hundreds  of  fragments,  cores,  spalls  and  rejects, 
KUined  for  study  and  comparison.  Considerable  oumhcn  of 
bone  or  horn  awb  were  found  in  the  ashes,  as  well  as  fragments 
of  pottety,  but  no  "  ceremonial "  objects. 

The  rude  type  of  the  implements,  the  absence  of  fine  pottery, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  remains,  indicate  a  racr  of 
occupants  more  andent  than  the  "  mound-lmildm."  The 
deepest  implement  observed  was  buried  50  cm.  under  the  stalag- 
mitic  surface.  Dr.  Hovcy  has  proved  that  the  rate  of  stalagmiiic 
growth  in  Wyandotte  Cave,  Indiana,  is  .0154  cm.  annually;  and 
if  that  was  the  rate  in  Jacobs  Cavern,  1968  yesis  would  have 
been  needed  for  the  embedding  of  that  Implement.  Foli&hcd 
rocks  outside  the  cavern  and  pictographa  in  the  vicinity  indicate 
the  work  of  a  prehistotic  race  earlier  than  the  Osage  Indt.ins. 
who  were  the  hktoric  owners  pieviOaB  to  the  advent  of  the  white 

man.    (H.  C.  H.> 

JACOBSBH,  JBHS  FHKB  (1847-1885),  Danish  imaginative 
writer,  was  bom  al  lliisted  in  Jutland,  on  the  7th  of  April  1847; 
be  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  a  prosperous  merchant. 
He  became  a  student  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen  in  186S. 
As  a  boy  he  showed  a  remarkable  turn  for  science,  particularly 
for  botany.  In  1870,  although  he  was  secretly  writing  verses 
already,  Jacobsen  definitely  adopted  botany  as  a  profession. 
He  was  sent  by  a  scientific  body  in  Copenhagen  to  report  on  the 
,  flora  of  the  islands  of  Anholt  and  LksO.   About  tbb  time  the 
I  discoveries  of  Darwin  began  to  exercise  a  fascination  over  him, 
and  finding  them  little  understood  in  Denmark,  he  tranalAicd 
1  into  Danish  TAe  Oritin  of  Spuits  and.  Tkt  Dttant  0/  Man.  In 
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the  aatmnn  of  1879,  irtifle  ooDectlng  pUati  is  a  moiiM  new 
Otdnqii,  he  cootncud  pulmoDur  diseue.  Hi*  fllncM,  which 
cut  hint  oB  from  sdcntific  invoti^tioD,  drovt  him  to  litcnture. 
Be  met  the  fuDOM  oitic,  Dr  GerngBniides,  wItowisttniclLby 
hi)  powcn  of  expnstton,  ud  under  hi*  influence,  in  the  ipiing 
of  1^731  Jaoobsen  began  hii  great  hiitoticsl  romsnce  of  UarU 
CnMe.  Hb  method  of  compoaition  waa  painful  and  daboiate, 
and  his  «dA  wb>  not  nady  for  publication  until  the  doae  <A 
1S76.  In  1S79  he  was  too  ill  to  write  at  all;  bat  in  1880  an  im- 
provoneDt  ame,  and  be  finidied  hii  aecoad  novel,  Sidt  Lyime. 
Is  1883  be  puUiihed  a  volmiM  of  liz  abort  stories,  moat  «1  them 
wiittcn  a  fnr  yean  earlier,  csDed,  from  the  first  of  them,  if ofMf . 
After  this  be  wrote  bo  more,  but  lingered  on  in  his  mothcr'a  houie 
at  Tbisted  ontQ  the  30th  of  April  1885.  Id  i886hispoathumoui 
fragments  were  coUttttd.  It  waa  early  recognised  that  Jacofaaen 
waa  tbe  gicateat  artist  fa  prow  that  Deraurit  liu  fnodnced. 
He  has  been  compared  with  Flaubert,  with  De  QuiDcey,  with 
Pater;  bnt  these  panUetisms  merely  cxpten  a  sense  of  the  intense 
individuality  of  bis  style,  and  of  hte  untiring  putauit  of  beauty  in 
colour,  form  and  ndody.  Although  be  wrote  so  little,  and 
criwstd  tbe  Hving  stage  so  bnrriedly,  bis  influence  in  tbe  Koith 
bas  been  fii^rcadiing.  .  It  mqr  be  said  that  no  one  in  Deamarfc 
or  Norway  has  tried  to  write  proae  carefully  since  1880  wboce 
efiorta  have  ikot  been  In  some  degree  modified  by  tbe  ownple  of 
Jacobem's  laborious  art. 

His  Jiatfirfi  Ab^far  appeared  in  two  vdaraes  In  1888;  lii  r899 
Us  letter*  ifirtm)  were  edited  by  Edwd  Brwxtes.  In  1896  an 
Eoctiah  CTsnslnricn  of  part  cf  the  focmcr  was  pubUahed  under  the 
tiSoTSns  VeicBf:  sSitSm,  by  Him  E.  P.X.  Robertson. 

(E.G.) 

JAOOn  WKU^  the  scene  of'  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  the  "  woman  of  Samaria  "  narrated  in  the  Fourth 
Gotpcl,  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  other- 
wise oomentioned  "dty  called  Sycbar."  From  tbe  time  of 
Eusebios  this  dty  has  been  identified  with  Sycbem  or  Shechcm 
(modem  NaUus),  and  the  well  is  still  in  existence  i)  m.  E.  of 
the  town,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Geiizun.  It  is  beneath  one  of  the 
nioed  ardies  of  a  chnrch  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  is  reached 
by  a  few  roogh  steps.  When  Robinson  visited  it  in  1838  it 
was  105  ft.  deep,  but  it  is  mw  much  shallower  and  often  dry. 

For  a  dncoHioa  of  Sychar  aa  distina  from  Shediem  see  T.  K. 
Cbeyae.  art.  "  Sychar,^'  in  E»€y.  BiU.,  col.  4830.  It  is  poatible 
that  Sycharaboukl  be  placed  at  Tula)  BaUtLamound  about  tm.W. 
of  the  wed  (/'ofnAiw  Exphraticii  Fund  StaUment,  1907,  p.  93  leq.) ; 
win  that  nllage  fell  into  ruin  the  name  may  baVe  miniated  to 
'Askar,  a  village  on  tbe  lower  ilapei  of  Mt  Ebal  about  ifm.  E.N.E. 
fRMQ  Nablus  and  k  m.  N.  fnna  Jacob's  Wdl.  It  may  fan  noted 
tbat  the  difficnity  u  not  with  the  loaUtlon  of  the  wdl.  bat  with  the 
■deniifiaiioa  of  Sycbar. 

UOOniB  DE  VORAODiE  (e.  lajo-i:.  isqS),  Italian  chronicler, 
archhtsbop  of  Genoa,  was  bom  at  the  little  village  of  Varazze, 
near  Geaoa,  about  the  year  ti3o.  He  entered  the  order  of  the 
bias  pfeadierv  of  St  Don^c  in  1144,  and  besides  preaching 
with  socceai  in  many  parts  ot  Italy,  taught  in  the  schools  of  his 
own  fraternity.  He  was  provincial  of  Lombardy  from  1167  till 
when  be  was  removed  at  the  meeting  of  the  order  in  Paris. 
He  aJw  represented  his  own  province  at  the  councils  of  Lucca 
(riM)  and  Femra  (1390).  On  the  last  occasioA  he  was  one  of 
tbe  four  delqates  charged  with  signifying  Nicholas  IV.'s  desire 
lot  the  dcpontion  of  Munio  de  Zamora,  who  had  been  master 
ei  the  order  frtnn  1 385,  and  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  a  pqpal 
boll  dated  the  iitb  of  April  tspt.  In  ia88  Nicholas  empowered 
him  to  absolve  the  people  of  Genoa  for  their  offence  in  aiding 
the  Sidfians  against  Charies  11.  Early  in  rags  the  same  pope, 
himself  a  Frandscan,  summoned  Jacobus  to  Rome,  intendkig 
to  coosecnte  him  ar^bishop  of  Genoa  with  hia  own  hands. 
Be  mdicd  Rone  00  Pabn  Snaday  (March  30),  only  to  find 
Us  patroB  in  ot  a  deadly  st^neas,  from  which  be  died  on  Good 
Friday  (April  4).  Tbe  cardinals,  however,  "propter  honorcm 
CommuBts  Januae,"  determined  to  carry  out  this  consecration 
OB  tbe  Snitday  after  Eaatcr.  He  was  a  good  bishop,  and  eq>e- 
dally  Attfngi^ibed  hhnself  by  his  efibfts  to  appease  tbe  dvil 
diseacds  vt  Genoa.  Be  Aed  in  lagS  or  1999,  ud  was  buried 


In  the  Dominican  t^unA  at  Genoa.  A  itoiy,  mentlened  by  the 
chronicler  Echard  as  unworthy  of  credit,  makes  Boniface  VIII., 
on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  cast  the  ashes  in  the  archlushop's  eyes 
instead  of  on  his  bead,  with  the  words,  "  Remember  that  thou 
art  a  Ghibdlme,  and  with  thy  fellow  ciiibdUncs  wilt  return  to 
nau^t." 

Jacobus  de  Vofasine  left  a  list  of  bis  own  worica.  Speaking  of 
himself  in  his  CkronieM  jantunM,  he  mvs,  "  While  he  was  in  his 
order,  and  after  he  had  been  made  archbiMop,  he  wrote  many  works. 
For  be  compiled  the  l^ndi  of  tbe  nints  (IfmidM  tmutonm)  ia 
one  volume,  adding  many  things  from  the  BisloHa  tripartiU  tt 
Klulastiea,  and  from  tbe  chronicles  of  many  writers."  The  other 
writings  be  claims  are  two  anonymoua  volumci  of  "  Sermons  coo- 
ccrning  all  the  Saints  "  whoae  yeariy  feasts  the  church  celebrates. 
Of  these  volumes,  he  adds,  one  is  very  diffuH,  but  tbe  other  short  and 
crnidie.  Then  fdlow  S*rmon€i  di  omMSms  twantitiis  dominieaiibuM 
lor  every  Sunday  In  tbe  year;  StrmMui  emHtbtu  enssMftu,  ia. 
a  book  of  discourses  on  all  the  Gospels,  from  Aih  Wednewuy  to  the 
Tuesday  after  Easter;  and  a  treatise  called  "  MarialU,  qui  totu*  est 
de  B.  Maria  compositus,"  oonMsting  of  about  ite  disraunes  on  the 
attributes,  titles,  Ac,  of  tbe  Virgin  Maiy.  In  the  nme  work  the 
archbishop  claims  to  have  written  his  CtmtMwa  ^aetMt  in  the 
•ecood  j-car  of  his  pontificate  <is93)i  but  it  extends  to  r3o6  or  1397. 
To  this  ust  Echard  adds  several  other  works,  such  as  a  defence  of  tne 
Dominkans,  printed  at  Venice  in  1304,  and  a  Ssmmo  MrMum  H 
fiUcmm  GiiiOtlmi  PtraUi,  a  Domioican  who  died  about  1350. 
lacobus  Is  also  aid  by  Sixtus  of  Siena  (BMioik.  Saera,  lib.  ix.)  to 
have  tranalstcd  the  Old  and  New  Tesuments  into  his  own  tonnie. 
"  But."  adds  Echard, "  if  he  did  so,  the  version  lies  so  closely  aid 
that  there  Is  no  recoUectwn  of  ft,"  and  it  may  be  added  that  It  is 
highly  impmbahle  that  tbe  man  who  compiled  tbe  GoMen  Legend 
ever  conceived  the  necessity  of  having  the  Scriptures  in  tbe 
vcmsculsr. 

His  two  chief  works  an  the  Ckroniam  januenM  and  the  GMtm 
lAtt^i  or  Lemtardk*  kyOoHa.  The  former  is  partly  printed  in 
Muratori  iSfriflorts  R*r.  IM.  ix.  6).  It  is  divided  into  twelve  parts. 
The  first  four  deal  with  the  mythkal  history  of  Genoa  from  tbe  time 
of  its  founder,  Janus,  tbe  &nt  tdag  of  Italy,  and  its  enlarxer,  s  Mcond 
Janus  " dtiien  of  Troy",  till  its  converdon  to  Christiaiiity  "about 
twenty-.five  years  after  the  paiaion  of  Christ."  Part  v.  professes 
to  treat  of  the  be^nning,  the  growth  and  the  perfection  of  the  rity; 
but  of  the  first  penod  the  writer  candidly  conlesse*  he  knows  nothing 
except  by  hearsay.  The  second  period  includes  tbe  Genoese  crunding 
ei^its  in  the  East,  and  extends  to  their  victory  over  the  Pisans 
(c  1130),  while  the  thiid  reaches  down  to  tbe  days  of  the  author's 
archbishopric  The  sixth  part  deals  with  the  constitution  of  the 
city,  the  seventh  and  eighth  with  the  duties  of  rulers  and  dtizeru,  the 
ninth  with  thoie  of  domenic  life.  The  tenth  give*  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Genoa  from  the  time  of  its  fint  known  bishop,  St  Valeotine. 
"  whom  we  believe  to  have  lived  about  530  A.D.,  "till  1133,  when  the 
city  was  raised  to  aichiepiscopal  rank.  Ttie  eleventh  contains  tbe 
live*  of  all  the  bishops  in  order,  and  includes  the  chief  events  during 
their  jnotificates;  the  twelfth  deals  in  the  same  way  with  tbe 
archbishops,  not  forgetting  the  writer  himself. 
The  GoU4»  L*ttmd,  one  of  the  moat  popular  reHgioos  works  of  tbe 


middie  ages, 
saints  of  ' 


ges,  b  a  GMlaction  of  the  legradary  Uvea  of  the  neater 
_.  the  medieval  church.  The  preface  divides  the  ccoe^as- 
tical  year  into  four  periods  corresponding  to  the  vaiiona  epodwirf  tbe 
world's  history,  a  time  <rf  deviation,  of  renovation,  of  noondliation 
and  of  pilgriniage.  The  book  Itself,  however,  falls  mto  five  seclkms; 
—(a)  from  Advent  to  Christmas  (te.  i~s)l  W  from  Christmas  to 
Septuagesima  (6-30);  (c)  from  Septuageaima  to  Eaiter  (31-53); 
Id)  from  Easter  Day  to  the  octave  of  I^tecost  <S4~76)  I  (<)  from  the 
octave  of  Pentecost  to  Advent  ^7-160).  The  saints' lives  are  full  of 
puerile  le^nd,  and  in  not  a  few  ca«es  contain  accounts  of  ijth- 
centurymiracles  wrought  at  special  places,  particularly  with  reference 
to  tbe  Donunicans.  The  last  chapter  but  one  (iSi).  "  De  Sancto 
Pcbido  Papa,"  contains  a  kind  of  history  of  the  world  from  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century;  while  the  last  (iSi)  is  a  sonsewhat 
allesorical  disquisition, "  De  Dedicatione  Eccleuae." 

The  Goldtn  Ltttnd  was  tranriatcd  into  French  by  Je>n  Bdct  de 
Vtgny  Id  the  14th  century.  It  was  slw  one  of  tbe  earliest  books 
to  isaue  from  the  press.  A  Latin  edition  is  asaigned  to  about  1469; 
and  a  dated  one  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1473.  Many  other  Latin 
editions  were  printed  before  the  end  of  the  century.  A  French 
tranilation  by  Master  John  Bataillier  is  dated  1476;  Jean  deVigny's 
appeared  at  Paris,  1488;  aa  Italian  one  by  Nic  Manerbi  (?  Venice, 
1475):  a  Bohemian  one  at  Pilsen,  1475-1479,  and  at  Prague,  1495; 
Ctucton's  English  versions,  1483,  laS?  and  i^;  and  a  German  one 
in  1469.  Several  15th-century  editions  of  the  StrsMat  am  alio 
known,  and  the  Jtfonab  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1497  and  at  Paris 

For  Ubliognphy  see  Pottbsst.  BtttMbes  idtL  awd.  am.  (Bctlin, 
1896),  p.  634:  V.  Chevalier,  Ripirbrin  du  mahw  ktiL  Bt».-hlL 
(Paris,  1905),      "  Jacques  de  Voragine." 

JAGOTOT,  J08BPH  (1770-1840),  French  educattootit,  autbor 
of  the  neUnd  of  "  emancipation  intcUc^uelle,"  wga  bom 


Cipation  mtaUc^ueUe,"  was 
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at  Dijon  m  the  4th  (tf  Hircb  1770;  Re  wu  educited  at  the 
nniveitity  of  Dijcm,  where  in  his  nioeteenth  year  he  wms  dween 
profeaaoT  of  Latin,  after  which  he  ttudied  law,  became  advocate, 
and  >t  the  same  time  devoted  a  large  amount  of  hb  attentton 
to  mathematica.  In  17S8  he  organized  a  federatirai  of  the  youth 
of  DijoD  for  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution; 
and  ia  1793,  with  the  rank  ot  captain,  be  aet  out  to  take  part  in 
the  campaign  id  Belgium,  whoe  he  conducted  himaelf  with 
bravery  and  dlitinction.  After  for  some  time  filling  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  "oommisuoD  d'orgaiussUon  du  mouvement 
des  armica,"  he  in  1794  became  deputy  of  the  director  of  the 
Polytechnic  achod,  and  on  the  Institution  of  the  central  schoob 
at  DIJon  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  "  method  of 
sciencea,"  where  he  made  his  first  experiments  in  that  mode  of 
tuition  which  he  afterwards  devel(^>ed  more  fully.  On  the 
central  ichoob  being  replaced  by  other  educational  institutions, 
Jacotot  occu|»ed  succcasively  the  chair*  of  mathematics  and  of 
Roman  law  untQ  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  In  1815  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  chamber  of  deputies;  but  after 
the  second  restoration  he  found  it  neceaiaiy  to  quit  his  native 
land,  aad,  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Brusseb,  he  was  in 
1818  BOininated  by  the  Govemment  teacher  of  the  French 
language  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  perfected  into  a 
system  the  educational  principles  whidi  be  had  already  practised 
with  success  in  France.  His  method  was  not  only  adopted  in 
several  institutions  In  Belgium,  but  also  met  with  some  approval 
in  France,  England,  Germany  and  Russia.  It  was  based  on 
three  principles:  (r)  all  men  have  equal  intelligence;  (3)  every 
man  lus  received  from  God  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  instruct 
hiiudf;  (3)  everything  is  in  everything.  As  regards  (i)  he 
maiiUained  that  it  b  only  in  the  will  to  use  their  Intelligence  that 
men  differ;  and  hb  own  process,  depending  on  (j),  was  to  g^vt 
any  one  learning  a  language  for  the  first  time  a  short'  passage  of 
a  few  lines,  asd  to  encourage  the  pupO  to  study,  first  the 
words,  then  the  letters,  then  the  grammar,  then  the  meaning, 
untU  a  sinj^  paragraph  became  the  occasitm  for  learning 
an  entire  literature.  After  the  revolution  of  1S30  Jacotot 
returned  to  France,  and  he  died  at  Paru  on  the  30th  of 
July  1840. 

'  Nb  lyetetn  was  described  by  him  En  EMipumgnt  unittrstt, 
Ian  tut  maUrntiU,  Louvain  bikI  Dijon,  1833 — which  pasted  tbroufh 
seveial  editions— and  in  vaiioua  other  worln :  and  he  also  advocated 
hb  views  in  the  Jpnrnal  d*  rtmameifaHon  jnUUeUulU.  For  a  oon» 
plete  Uh  of  hb  works  and  fuller  detaib  rcnnlint  hb  career,  aes 
iUgnpkU  4*  /.  Jaakt,  by  Achille  Guillard(hrb,  i860}. 

,  JACQUARD.  JOISPR  KARIS  (iT53-t^).  Frendt  Inventor, 
was  bom  at  Lyoas  on  the  7tb  ot  Jdy  1753.  On  the  death  of 
fab  father,  who  waa  a  working  weaver,  be  Inherited  two  looms, 
with  which  be  staned  business  .on  his  own  account.  He  did 
not,  however,  prosper,  and  was  at  last  forced  to  become  a  lime- 
buiner  at  fircsse,  while  hb  wife  supported  henelf  at  Lyons  by 
luting  straw.  In  1793  he  took  part  tn  the  unsucceisful  defence 
of  Lyons  against  the  tnopt  ot  the  Convention;  but  afterwards 
served  in  their  ranks  on  the  Rh6ne  and  Loire.  After  seeing 
some  active  service,  in  which  hb  young  son  was  shot  down  at 
hb  side,  he  again  returned  to  Lyons.  There  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  factory,  and  employed  hb  spare  time  in  construct- 
ing hb  improved  kiora,  of  which  he  Iiad  conceived  the  idea 
several  years  previously.  In  1801  be  exhibited  his  invention  at 
the  industrial  exhibition  at  Paris;  and  in  1803  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris  and  attached  to  the  Conservature  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
A  loom  by  Jacques  de  Vaucanson  (1709-1783),  deposited  there, 
suggested  various  imptovemenu  in  his  own,  which  he  gradually 
perfected  to  Its  final  state.  AltJtough  bb  invention  was  fiercely 
opposed  by  the  silk-weavers,  who  feared  that  its  introduction, 
owlsg  to  the  saving  of  bbour,  would  deprive  them  of  their  liveli- 
bood,  Its  advantages  secured  its  general  adoption,  and  by  i8ia 
there  were  it, 000  Jacquard  looms  in  use  in  France.  The  loom 
was  declared  public  property  In  1806,  and  Jacquard  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  and  a  royalty  on  each  madiine.  He  died  at 
OuIUns  (Rbdne)  on  the  7U>  of  August  1834,  and  six  yean  later 
a  statue  waa  erected  to  bim  at  Lymt  (see  Wsavmo). 


JACVJBRIK  TRB,  an  bsurrectlon  of  the  French  peasantiy 
which  broke  out  in  the  lie  de  France  and  about  Beauvab  at  the 
end  of  May  1358.  The  hardships  endured  by  the  peasanU  in 
the  Hundred  Years*  War  and  their  hatred  for  the  nobles  who 
oppressed  them  were  the  prindpat  causes  which  led  to  the  rising, 
though  the  immedbte  occasion  was  an  affray  which  took  {dace 
on  the  38th  of  May  at  the  village  of  Salnt-Len  between  "  M- 
gands  "  (militia  infantry  armoured  in  biigaodines)  and  country- 
folk. The  tatter  having  got  the  tippa  hand  united  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  vilbges  and  placed  CniUaume 
Kaile  at  their  head.  They  destroyed  numerous  chiteaua  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Oise,  the  Briche  and  the  Thirain,  where  they 
subjected  the  wIk^  countryside  to  fire  and  sword,  committing 
the  most  terrible  atrocitiea.  Charles  the  Bad,  king  oi  Navarre, 
crushed  the  rebellion  at  the  battle  of  Mello  on  the  loth  of  June, 
and  the  nobles  then  took  violent  reprisab  upon  the  peasants, 
msssscTing  them  in  great  numbers. 

See  Simeon  Luoe,  BittMrt  Js  is  Jaequerit  (Paris,  1859  and  1893). 

tJ-  V.^ 

JACtlTAnON  (from  Lat.  jactilare,  to  throw  ont  publicly),  in 
Fngliah  bw,  the  msUdously  bossting  or  giving  out  by  one  party 
that  he  or  she  b  jnartied  to  the  otho*.  In  such  a  case,  ia  wder 
to  prevent  the  common  reputation  of  their  marriage  that  mi^t 
ensue,  the  procedure  b  by  suit  of  jactitatloa  of  marriage,  in  which 
the  petltiraer  alleges  that  the  req>ondent  boasu  thu  1m  or  sl« 
b  named  to  the  petitioner,  and  prays  a  declaration  of  nullity 
and  a  decree  putting  the  re^xmdent  to  perpetual  sHeoce  there> 
after.  Previously  to  1857  such  a  proceeding  todc  place  only  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  by  txpnaa  terms  of  the  Matrimonial 
Causes  Act  of  that  year  it  can  now  be  brought  ia  the  probate, 
divorce  and  admiralty  diviuon  of  the  Hi^  Court.  To  the  suit 
there  are  three  defences:  (i)  denial  of  the  boasting;  (1)  the 
truth  of  the  representations;  (3)  allegation  (by  way  of  estoppel) 
that  the  petitioner  acquiesced  in  the  boasting  <rf  the  respondent. 
In  Thompson  v.  Rourke,  1893,  Proh.  70,  the  court  of  ^ipeal  laid 
down  that  the  court  will  not  make  a  decree  In  a  jactitation  suit 
In  favour  of  a  petitioner  who  has  al  aiqr  time  acquiesced  in  the 
sssertion  of  the  rcqwndent  that  they  were  actually  married. 
Jactitation  of  manisge  b  a  suit  that  is  very  rare. 

JADB,  or  JABDK,  a  deep  bay  and  estuary  of  the  North  Sea, 
betonvngtothegrand-dudqrtiOldrabiirKiGefmaay.  Thebay, 
which  waa  for  the  most  part  made  by  ston»4oods  in  the  13th 
aad  i6th  centuries,  measures  70  sq.  m.,  and  has  communication 
with  tbe  open  sea  by  a  fairway,  a  mib  and  a  half  wide,  which 
never  freezes,  and  with  the  tide  gives  access  to  the  largest  veasela. 
On  the  west  ude  of  the  estrance  to  the  bay  u  the  Prus^an  naval 
port  of  Wilhelmshaven.  A  tiny  stream,  about  14  m.  long, 
also  known  as  the  Jade,  enters  the  bead  of  the  bay. 

JAD^  a  name  commonly  applied  to  certain  ornamental  stones, 
mostly  of  a  green  colour,  belon^g  to  at  least  two  dbtinct 
species,  one  termed  nephrite  and  the  other  jaddte.  Whilst  tbe 
term  jade  b  popularly  used  io  thb  sense,  it  b  now  usually 
restricted  by  mineralogists  to  nephrite.  The  word  jade>  b 
derived  (through  Fr.  lojadt  for  I'^adt)  from  SpaiL  ijada  (Lat .  tfio), 
the  loins,  thb  mineral  having  been  known  to  the  Spanish  con- 
querors of  Mexico  aad  Peru  under  the  name  of  pieira  de  gada  or 
yjada  (cdic  stone).  The  reputed  value  of  the  stone  in  reoal 
diseases  b  also  suggested  by  the  term  nephrite  (so  named  by 
A.  G.  Werner  from  Gr.  •vM't  kUn^),  and  bgr  its  old  name 
lapit  nepkriiicus. 

Jade,  in  its  wide  and  popular  sense,  has  always  been  higbly 
priied  by  the  Chinese,  who  not  only  believe  in  its  medicinal 
value  but  regard  it  as  the  ^mbol  of  virtue.  It  b  known,  with 
otlier  omsmental  stones,  under  the  name  of  ym  or  ym-cki  (yu- 
stone).  According  to  Professor  H.  A.  Giles,  it  occupies  In  China 
the  highest  pbce  as  a  jewd,  and  b  revered  as  "  the  quintctaence 
of  heaven  and  earth."  Notwitbstaadingltstdttghneasortenacity, 
due  to  a  deiue  fibrous  structure.  It  b  wrou^l  into  complicated 

'  The  English  use  of  the  word  for  a  worthlna,  lU-terapered  horse, 
a  "  screw,"  abo  applied  as  a  lena  of  reproach  to  a  woman,  has  bcea 
referred  doBbtfuliy  to  the  aame  Spanbh  source  as  tbe  O.  Spw  ijodaar, 
ntaaiag  to  pwit,  of  a  broken^nded  horse. 
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fill  HI  nd  flilitiiitriy  Gurcdi  Ob  many  pRhfatoifc  sites  in 
Europe,  as  in  tbe  Swiss  hke-dwelUngs,  celts  and  other  carved 
objects  boih  ia  aephrite  and  in  jadeite  have  sot  infrequently 
been  foimd;  and  as  no  kind  of  jade  bad  until  recent  years  been 
discovered  im  tilm  ia  any  European  locality  it  was  bdd,  especially 
by  PiaimorL.  H.  FiKlier,  of  Freibiiisini  Bids^o,  Baden,  that 
cither  tbe  turn  mateilal  or  the  worked  objects  must  have  been 
brought  by  smne  of  the  cariy  inhabitants  from  a  jsde  locality 
piobaUy  in  tbe  East,  or  were  obtained  by  barter,  thus  suggesting 
a  veiy  cady  tftdentoutc  to  the  Orient.  Eicqitiooal  interest, 
thenfarB,  attached  to  tb»  dlacovny  of  jade  In  Bnnpo,  nephiite 
baring  been  Coond  ia  Stieaia,  and  Jaddte  or  a  di^lar  rock  In 
the  whilst  pebbles  of  jade  have  been  obtained  from  many 
localities  in  Austria  and  north  Germany,  in  the  latter  case 
prabably  derived  from  Sweden.  It  Is,  tbetefore,  no  longer 
nrriMsrj  to  avign  the  old  jade  implements  to  an  exotic  odgln. 
Dr  A.  B.  iStyn,  of  Diesden,  alwajn  mtf  ntained  that  the  Euro- 
pean jade  objects  were  indigenous,  and  hii  views  have  become 
genaally  accepted.  Now  that  the  mineral  characteis  <d  jade 
axe  better  undentood,  and  its  Identification  leas  uoccttaio,  It 
may  poesiUy  be  found  with  altered  peiidotltci,  or  with  anphlbo- 
htcs,  among  tbe  old  aystalUne  acbbtt  of  BUiqr  locditiea. 

Nephrite,  or  true  jade,  may  be  ragaided  at  a  finely  Gbraos  or  cent- 
pact  variety  of  ampbibole,  referred  either  to  aciinolite  or  to  tremolite, 
aecon&ng  aa  ita  colour  incline*  to  neen  or  white.  Chemically  it  i*  a 
falfjtfiffaiiiM^BMiinii  silicate,  CaMci(SiOi)«.  The  film  are  either 
HUM)  la  liMiaiillil  ra  irregularly  Id  ted  together,  rendering  the  uone 
caoessiwely  tough :  yet  its  hardness  is  not  great,  being  only  about  6  or 
fr-S  'nie  ninciM  aomctimes  teods  to  become  schistose,  breaking 
wrthasplinMfyfracture.oritSBtructuremav be  horny.  Tkeniecite 
gravity  varies  from  3-9  tos-tS,  snd  is  of  octerminauve  value,  since 
^deite  is  auich  denser.  Tne  colour  of  jade  presents  various  shades 
of  green,  ydlow  and  grey,  and  the  mineral  wlwn  polished  hasa  rather 
gnaw  lustre.  Prof cmot  F.  W.  Clarke  found  t be  colouradue  to  com- 
ponnda  of  iron,  manganeie  and  chronuum.  One  of  the  moat  fonous 
Hxaiittcs  for  nephrite  is  oa  the  west  ade  of  tbe  South  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  where  it  occurs  as  nodules  and  veins  Iif  Krpentine  and 
takoM  rocks,  but  is  generally  found  as  bouMers.  It  was  known  to  the 
Maoria  as  ptmrnamu,  or  "  green  stone,"  and  was  highly  prised,  being 
worked  with  great  Ubour  into  various  objects,  especially  the  club- 
£be  implement  known  ai  the  nurt,  or  paUeo-batteo,  and  the  breast 
onument  called  kti-tiki.  The  New  Zealand  jade,  called  by  M 
writ  en  "  green  tak  of  the  Maoria,"  is  now  worked  in  Europe  as  an 
ornamental  atooe.  The  green  jade-like  stone  known  in  New  Zealand 
as  tamgimii  is  boweotte,  a  translucent  icfpeotine  with  enclosures  of 
magneaite.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  n^hriteandboweniteof 
New  7«a»»«u<  baa  been  described  by  A.  M.  Finbyson  (^aari.  Jtur. 
Ctd.  Sat.,  1909,  pt  3Si)-  It  appears  thst  the  Maoris  dutinguiihed 
sx  vaiictiea  of  jade.  iJiffennce  of  colour  seems  due  to  variations  in 
the  proportiofi  of  ferrous  silicste  in  tbe  mineraL  According  to 
FinlaysoD,  tbe  New  Zealand  nejdirite  results  from  the  chemical 
miteratioa  of  serpendne,  olivine  or  pyroxene,  whereby  a  E^rou* 
ampbibole  ia  forrned,  wfajcb  iMconies  converted  by  intense  pressure 
and  movement  into  tbe  dense  nephrite. 

Nepliriie  occurs  also  in  New  Caledonia,  and  perfaaps  in  some  of  tbe 
other  Fadfic  isbndfc  but  many  of  tbe  New  Caledonian  impleroenti 
reputed  to  be  of  jade  are  ready  made  of  aerpentine.  From  its  use 
a*  a  oaiefiol  for  axe-heada,  tade  b  often  known  in  Germany  as 
MilBO C' ase-stone ").  A&nrouavariety.of spedficgravityj-iS, 
found  ia  New  Caledonia,  and  perhapa  In  the  Marquesas,  was  dts- 
tinguiabod'by  A.  Dumourunder  the  mmeof  "oceaoKjade." 

Muck  o(  tne  nepkritc  uMd  by  the  Chinese  has  been  obtained  from 
qmrries  in  the  Kncn-lun  mountains,  on  the  sides  of  the  Kara-kash 
vaHey,  in  Turkestan.  The  mineral,  generally  of  pale  colour,  occurs 
in  netfa  and  veins  running  through  honblendc-achists  and  gneisaose 
ntia,  aid  it  b  notable  that  when  first  quarried  it  is  comparatively 
oofl.  it  appears  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  mountains,  and 
kn  been  worked  fram  very  andcnt  times  in  Khotan.  Nephrite  is 
s^  to  occur  abo  in  the  Funtr  regjoo,  and  pebbles  are  fbuiid  in  the 
beds  of  many  si  turns.  In  Turkestan,  jade  u  known  aa  yaakm  or 
jctto,  a  sranl  which  anpeata  in  ArabK  as  verU,  perhaps  copiate 
with  TMvn  or  jamr.  The  "  usper  "  of  tne  ancients  may  nave 
iachtdcd  jade.  Nephrite  b  said  to  have  been  discovered  tn  1891  in 
tbe  Ka»-ahaa  mountaina  in  the  Chinae  province  of  Kan-suh,  where 
kitworked.  The  great  centre  of  Chinese  jade- working  isat  Peking, 
and  formerly  tbe  industry  was  active  at  5u-chow  Fu.  Siberia 
lai  yieMed  viery  fine  specimens  of  dark  green  nephrite,  notably  from 
(l«  neighbourhood  of  the  AKbert  graphite  mine,  near  Batugof.  l.ake 
BatkaL  The  jade  seems  to  occur  as  a  rock  in  part  of  tne  Sajan 
swuB  tain  system.  NewdepositsinSbcriawmopcncd  up  to  supply 
matotal  for  the  tomb  of  the  tsar  Alexander  III.  A  algantic  mono- 
fid)  exiits  at  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane  at  Samarkand.  The  occurrence 
«<  the  SiberUojede  baa  b*«adsacribed  by  Professor  L.  von  Jacaewski. 
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ade  Ifflplments  are  widdy  distributed  in  Alaska  and  British 
lumbta,  being  found  in  Indian  gmves,  in  oU  sbdi-bcaps  and  on 
the  site*  of  deserted  villagea.  DrG.  M.  Dawsoa,srguiag(rDmthedi^ 
oovcry  of  some  iMulders  of  jade  in  tlte  Fraser  rtver  valley,  hdd  that 
they  were  not  obtained  by  barter  from  Siberb.  but  were  of  native 
origin;  and  tbe  locality  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Lieut.  G.  H. 
Stoney.  It  b  known  ss  tbe  Jade  Mountaina,  and  b  situated  north 
of  Kowak  river,  about  190  milea  from  its  mouth.  Tbe  study  of  a 
large  ixiUecticm  of  jade  ieapbrnents  by  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke  and 
Dr  G.P.Merrill  proved  that  the  Abakan  jade  b  true  nephrite,  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  New  Zeabnd. 

Jaddte  b  a  ndoeral  spcdea  establbbed  by  A.  Oamonr  In  1863, 
dinering  markedly  from  nephrite  in  that  it*  rebtion  lies  with  the 
pyrareoea  rather  than  with  the  amphibotea.  It  b  an  aluminium 
BodiUm  ailicat^  NaAl(SiOi)si  rebted  to  *r<^v^  S.  L.  Pen- 
field  showed,  by  measurement,  that  bdcite  b  nmwdinic.  lu 
colour  b  commonly  very  pale,  and  white  ladeite,  wUch  b  the  portst 
variety,  b  known  a«  "  camphor  jads."  In  many  caaes  the  luneral 
abowa  brbht  patchca  of  appb  grasn  or  emenwfrsen,  duo  to  the 
pteaenoe  01  chromium.  Jaiwtels  much  mora  fuible  than  nephritOi 
and  b  rather  harder  <6>5  to  7),  but  ita  moat  readily  determined 
character  Is  found  In  n»  klgber  spedSc  gravity,  iriucn  langes  fcnm 
3-30  to  SoMW  jaddta  anms  lo  be  a  metamotpbosea  Igneous 
rack. 

Tbe  BnraMM  jadt,  dfaeovticd  by  a  Yunnan  tmdcr  In  the  13th 
century,  b  mosdv  jadelta.  The  quanlea,  dcaaOMd  by  Dr  F.  Noet- 
ling,  are  situated  o«  tbe  Um  river,  about  lao  m.  from  Hocaung, 
whoe  theJaddteoccurslnssraentine,andbpartIycBinctcd^fif^ 
setdng.  It  b  abo  found  as  DouUers  in  alluviumt  and  when  these 
occur  In  a  bed  of  tatcrite  tbey  acqtdre  a  red  colour,  sriuch  Impart*  to 
them  pecuHar  value.  According  to  Dr  W.  G.  Bleeck,  who  vlaitad 
the  jade  country  of  Upper  Burma  after  Noetling,  jadeite  occurs  at 
three  kxalitics  m  the  iUckin  Hills— Tawmaw,  Hweka  and  Mamon. 
The  jadeite  b  knUwn  aa  cksaJt^m,  and  b  sent  either  to  China  or  to 
Mandaby.  by  way  of  Bhamo.  whence  Bbamo  has  come  erroneously 
to  be  re^rded  as  a  locality  for  jade.  Jaddte  occurs  in  assocbtion 
with  the  nephrite  of  Turkestan,  and  possibly  ia  some  other  Asutic 
localities,  la  certain  cases  nephrite  Is  fmined  by  the  attention  of 
jaddte,  as  shown  by  Professor  J.  P.  Iddings.  Ttw  Chinese  ftiii'jti, 
sometimes  called  "  imperial  jade,"  b  a  beautiful  green  stone,  which 
seems  generally  to  be  jaddte,  but  it  b  said  that  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  chrysoprase.  It  b  named  from  its  resemblance  In  colour 
to  the  plumage  ei  the  kingfisher.  The  resonant  character  of  jade 
has  led  to  its  occanonal  use  as  a  musical  stone. 

In  Mexico,  in  Central  America  and  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
America,  objects  of  jaddte  are  common.  Tbe  Kuns  votive  adze 
from  Guinea,  In  Mexico,  b  now  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  At  tbe  time  of  the  Spani^  conquest  of  Mexico 
amulets  of  green  stone  were  highly  venerated,  and  it  is  believed  that 
jaddte  was  one  of  the  stones  prised  under  the  name  of  dukkikMill. 
Probably  turquoise  waa  another  stone  included  under  thb  name,  and 
indeed  any  green  stone  capabb  erf  bdng  polished,  such  as  the  Amason 
stone,  now  recognimd  as  a  green  feWipar,  may  have  been  numbered 
among  the  Aatec  amuleta.  Dr  Kuna  suggests  that  the  chalchihuitl 
was  jaddte  in  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  turquoise 
In  northern  Mexico  and  New  Mcrioo.  He  tiiinks  that  Hcmcaa 
jaddte  may  yet  be  dtaoovered  la  plaom  (fSmu  and  Pmiaia  ShKU 
Utxiee,  by  G.  F.  Knna:  Hedoo,  1907), 

Chlommdanlte  b  Damour's  name  for  a  dense,  dark  mineral  which 
baa  been  reganled  a*  a  kind  of  jade,  and  was  used  for  tbe  manulac- 
ture  of  celts  found  ia  the  dolmens  of  Fnnce  and  in  certain  Ssrim 
bkMlwelliaga.  It  b  a  mineral  of  spinach-green  or  dark-green 
colour,  having  a  apeciSc  gravity  of  3-4.  or  even  at  Ush  aa  3-6s,  and 
may  be  rqardca  as  a  variety  of  jadeite  rich  in  Iran.  CUorv 
mrauiiteoccursintbeCycloMMonntaInsioNewGuiMa,andb  used 
for  hatchets  or  agricultural  tnqilemenls,  whilst  the  mgo-dubs  of  the 
iahnd  are  usually  of  serpentine.  Sillimanite,  or  fibrohtc,  b  a  minoal 
which,  like  chloromeUnite,  was  used  by  the  Net^bic  occupants  of 
western  Eurojx,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  pale  kind  of  jadfe 
It  is  an  sluminiumsilicate.crfspedfic  gravity  about  3'S,  dutinguisbed 
by  its  infusibility.  The  Jait  Imau  of  J.  R.  HaOy,  discovered  by 
H.  B.  de  Sauasure  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  b  now  known  as  saussurite. 
Among  other  substances  sometime*  taken  for  jade  may  be  mentioned 
prehnite,  a  hydrous  calcium-aluminium  silicate,  which  when  polbhed 
much  resembles  certain  kinds  of  jade.  Pectolite  has  been  used,  like 
jade,  in  AUska.  A  variety  of  vesuvbnite  (idocrase)  from  California, 
described  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Kuns  as  califomite,  was  at  first  mistaken  for 
jade.  The  name  jadeolite  has  been  ^ven  by  Kuns  to  a  green 
chramifetous  syenite  from  the  jadeite  mines  fA  Burma.  The  mineral 
called  bowenite  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  jade,  b  a  hard  and  tough 
variety  of  serpentine.  Some  of  the  common  Chinese  ornaments 
imilattng  jade  are  carved  in  steatite  or  serpentine,  while  others  are 
merely  glasa.  Tbe  tHU  dr  ris  is  a  fine  white  gbia.  The  so-called 
"  pink  jade  "bmostly  quarts,  artificblly  coloured,  and"  bbckjade," 
though  sometime*  mentioned,  has  no  existence. 

An  exhaustive  description  of  jade  will  be  found  in  a  sumptuous 
work,  entitled  /npei(i{al>mt  and  Studits  ia  Jait  (New  York,  1906). 
This  work,  edited  by  Or  C.  F.  Kuns,  was  prepared  in  Ulusttatioa 
^  the  famous  jade  colbctim  made  by  Hebcr  RcdnaU  BUtqp,  and 
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nregentfd  by  him  to  the  MetfopoltUn  Mdmiub  of  Art,  Nnr  York. 
The  worie.  which  U  in  two  folio  volume*,  Miperbly  liliutnted,  wu 
printed  piivatdy,  and  after  too  copies  had  been  (truck  ofT  on  Amen- 
cu  hand-made  paper,  the  type  waa  diatributed  and  the  material 
lued  for  the  illuatratlons  wai  dettroyed.  The  accond  volume  ia  a 
atalc^ue  (rf  the  cc^lectioa,  which  oimprisea  900  ipecinMfia  arran^ 
in  three  danea:  minenloglca],  archaeoloEKal  and  artistic.  The 
important  lection  on  Chineae Jade  was  contributed  by  Dr  S.  W. 
Buihell,  who  also  tianalated  for  the  work  a  diicourM  on  jade — 
Va-tkmo  by  Tans  lunc-tso,  of  PdcuK.  Reference  ihould  alM  be 
made  to  Hdnricb  fkSet'a  NtpkrU  mi  JadtU  [nd  cd.,  Stuttgart. 
iSto),  a  woric  wtidH  at  tbt  dat*  of  ha  poUkition  wai  almoat 
eahaurtive.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

JAEH,  an  inland  province  of  Knithem  Spain,  formed  in  1S33  of 
districU  belonging  to  Andalusia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ciudad 
Real  and  Albaccte,  E.  by  Albacete  and  Granada,  S.  by  Granada, 
ind  W.  by  Cordova.  Pop.  (1900),  AlAAVi  >re^  5*48  aq.  m. 
Jam  eomprius  tbe  upper  basin  of  tlie  river  Guadalquivir,  which 
tnvcaei  the  central  diatricU  from  cast  to  west,  and  is  enclosed 
on  tbe  ixmb,  south  and  east  by  mountain  ranges,  while  on  the 
west  It  is  entered  by  the  great  Andalualan  plain.  Hie  Sierra 
Horena,  which  divides  Andalusia  from  New  Castile,  ettends 
along  tbe  northern  half  of  the  province,  !u  most  promhient 
ridges  being  the  Loma  de  Chidana  and  the  Loma  de  Ubeda; 
the  Sierras  de  Segura,  in  the  east,  derive  their  name  from  the 
river  Segura,  which  rises  just  within  the  bonter;  and  between 
tbe  last-named  watershed,  iu  continuation  tbe  Sierra  del  Poso, 
and  the  parailel  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  is  tlie  source  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. The  loftiest  summits  in  the  province  are  those  of  the 
Sierra  Magina  (7103  ft.)  farther  west  and  south.  Apart  from 
the  Guadalquivir  the  only  large  rivers  are  its  right-hand  tribu- 
taries the  J&ndula  and  Guadalimar,  ita  left-hand  tributary  the 
Guadiana  Menor,  aiid  the  Segura,  which  flows  east  and  south 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

In  a  reg^n  which  varies  to  marlcedly  in  the  altitude  of  ita  surface, 
the  climate  is  naturally  unequal;  ana,  while  the  bl«ak,  wind-swept 
highlands  are  only  available  as  sheep-walks,  the  well-«-Btered  and 
fertile  valleys  favour  tbe  cultivation  <A  the  vine,  the  olive  and  all 
kinds  of  cereals.   The  mineral  wealth  of  Jaen  has  been  known  unce 
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ia  sawn  timber  and  cloth ;  esparto  fabrics,  akxdiol  and  oil  are  manu- 
factured. Tbe  roads,  partly  owing  to  tbe  development  of  mining,  are 
more  numerous  and  better  kept  than  In  most  Spanish  provinces. 
Railway  communication  is  also  very  eom|dete  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts, a*  the  main  line  Hadrid-Cocdora-Seville  paaan  tltrough  tbem 
and  is  joined  aodlli  o(  Llnbcs  by  two  Important  nilwan — from 
Algedrsa  and  Malaga  on  tbt  sonOi-west.  and  from  Almerfa  on  tbe 
aooth-east.  Iht  eastern  half  of  Jaen  ia  inaccesnUe  by  rail.  In  the 
western  haU  are  jaen,  the  capiul  (pop.  (1900),  3«4m),  with  Andujar 
(16 joa],  Baesa  <i4,379)i  Bailen  (7430),  Lin&res  ^8,345),  Manos 
hlfrji}  and  Ubeda  (I9ji3)>  Other  towns  o(  more  than  7000 
fnhalHtanis  are  Alodi  la  Heal,  Alcaudete.  Arjooa,  La  CaroUna  and 
PORuna,  la  the  west;  and  Casoria,  Qvcsua,  Toticdon^meBO, 
VillacariUo  and  Vnianueva  dd  Ariobiipo,  u  the  east. 

JAEH,  the  capital  of  tbe  Spanish  province  of  Jaen,  on  tbe 
linlres-Pue&te  Genii  railway,  1500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
(igoo),  36,434.  Jaen  is  finely  situated  on  the  weU-wooded 
northern  slopes  of  the  Jabalcus  Uountains,  overlooking  the 
picturesque  valleys  of  the  Jaen  and  GuadalbuUon  rivers,  which 
flow  north  into  the  Guadalquivir.  The  hiUsade  upm  wUch  tbe 
narrow  and  irregular  city  streets  rise  in  terraces  is  ftwtilied  with 
Howlsh  waUs  and  a  Moorish  citadel.  Jaen  is  an  episcopal  see. 
Iu  cathedral  was  founded  in  1531;  and,  although  it  remained 
nnfiidabcd  until  late  in  tbe  iStb  century,  its  main  characteristics 
•re  those  o(  tbe  RennintBce  period.  The  dty  contains  many 
churches  and  convents,  a  Ubrs^'i  galleries,  tbeatm,  barracks 
and  bossMtals.  Its  manufactures  include  leather,  soap,  alcohol 
and  linen;  and  it  was  formerly  cdebrated  for  its  silk.  TbetC  are 
hot  mineni  ^nings  in  tbe  mountains,  3  m.  south. 

,  Tbe  UcndficadoR  o(  Jaen  with  the  Roman  Anrtnx,  which  has 
aometines  been  suggested,  is  extremely  questionable.  After  the 
Moorish  conquest  Jaen  was  an  important  commercial  centre,  under 
the  name  oi  Jayyan;  and  ultimately  became  capital  of  a  petty  king- 
llom,  iriiicfa  was  broueht  to  an  end  only  in  1146  by  Ferdinand  in. 
of  CastiUe,  who  InoMerred  lutber  the  bisbopric  of  Baesa  in  1348. 
Pcriinand  IV.  died  at  Jaen  ia  131a.  In  17U  the  city  suReicd 
■evcrdy  from  aacaithquaka. 


JAFARABAS,  a  state  of  India,  in  the  Eathlawar  agency  ol 
Bombay,  forming  part  of  tbe  tcrritny  of  the  nawab  of  Janjira; 
area,  43  aq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  13/197;  estimated  revenue,  £4000. 
The  town  of  Jafaiabad  (pop.  6c^),  litualed  on  the  ettnaijr  of  a 
river, janiea  on  a  latge  "'■■""t  tnde. 

IkFtKk,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  fort  was  described  by  Sir  J.  Emenoa  Tennent  as 
"  tbe  most  perfect  little  military  work  ia  Ceylon — a  pentagon 
built  oil  blockatrfsAitocoiaL"  The  Enrapoan  part  of  the  town 
bean  the  Dntcfi  stamp  awn  distinctly  tnn  any  other  town  in 
the  ishmd;  and  there  still  exists  a  Dutch  Presbyterian  church. 
Several  of  the  church  buQiliiigs  date  from  the  time  ai  the  Portu- 
guese. In  igoi  JaSna  had  a  populatioo  of  33,879,  while  In  tbe 
disuict  or  peninsula  of  the  same  name  thete  were  300,851  pnona, 
neariy  an  Tamils,  the  only  Eott^ieans  being  the  civS  aenranU  and 
a  few  plantcra.  Coco-nut  iJanting  has  not  been  foccessful  of 
recent  years.  The  natives  grow  palmyras  freely,  and  have  a 
trade  in  the  fibre  of  this  palm.  -  They  also  grow  and  export 
tobacco,  but  not  enou^  rice  for  their  own  requirements.  A 
steamer  calls  weekly,  and  there  is  considerable  trade.  Tbe 
railway  extendoo  from  Ktirunegala  due  nmth  to  JaSna  and  the 
coast  was  commenced  in  igoo.  Jafina  is  the  seat  of  a  govern- 
ment agent  and  district  iadgc,  and  criminal  scsaons  of  the 
supreme  court  are  reguhiriy  held.  Jaffna,  or,  aa  tho  natlrca  call 
it,  Yalpannan,  was  occupied  by  tbe  Tamils  about  S04  n-c,  and 
there  omtinued  to  be  Tamil  rajahs  of  Jaffna  till  1617,  when  the 
Portuguese  tocdt  possession  of  the  place.  As  eariy  as  1544  the 
missionaries  under  Francis  Xavicr  had  made  converts  in  this 
part  of  Ceylon,  and  after^the  conquest  the  Portuguese  main- 
tained their  proselytlring  seal.  They  had  a  Jesuit  odlege,  a 
Franciscan  and  a  Dominican  monastery.  The  Dutch  drove  out 
the  Portuguese  in  1658.  The  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Society  b^an  its  work  In  JaSna  in  1818,  and  the  Amcfican 
Mis^onaiy  Sodety  in  1833. 

jAOBR,  ftUSTAV  <i83»-  ),  German  naturalist  and 
hygienist,  was  bom  at  Bflrg  in  Wilrttcmberg  on  tbe  33rd  of  June 
rSjs.  After  studying  medicine  at  Tubingen  he  became  a  teacher 
of  zotdogy  at  Vienna.  In  1S68  he  was  appointed  professor  ot 
loobgy  at  the  academy  of  Hohenheim,  and  subsequently  he 
became  teacher  oi  sook^  and  anthtopcriogy  at  Stuttgart  pdy- 
technic  and  professor  trf  phywdogy  at  tbe  veterinary  acbod.  In 
1S&4  he  abandoned  teaching  and  started  practice  as  a  physician 
In  Stuttgart.  He  wrote  various  works  on  biological  subjects, 
indnding  Die  Darwirucke  TJuorie  und  ihre  SleUtait  tu  Moral  und 
Rdipon  (1869),  LekrIftKh  der  oUgtmeivai  Zoalogie  (1871-1S78), 
and  Die  &itdeekung  itr  Stele  {1878).  In  1876  be  suggested  an 
hypothecs  in  explanation  of  heredity,  resembling  the  germ- 
plasm  theory  snbeequently  elaborated  by  August  Wrismann,  to 
the  effect  that  the  germinal  protoplasm  retains  ita  ^edfic 
properties  from  generation  to  generation,  dividing  In  each  re- 
production into  an  ontogenetic  portion,  out  of  which  the 
individual  is  built  up,  and  a  phylogenetic  portion,  which  b 
reserved  to  form  the  reprodnctive  material  ci  the  mature  off- 
spring. In  Die  NemolUeidiint  ait  GttitndJuiluckult  (iMo)  be 
advooited  the  system  of  dothiog  associated  with  Ui  name, 
objecting  especially  to  the  use  trf  any  kind  of  vegetable  fibre 
for  dothea. 

JHQBRNDORF  (Czech,  Knun),  a  town  of  Austria,  In  Silesia, 
18  m.  N.W.  of  Troppau  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  14,675,  mostly 
German.  It  b  situated  on  the  Oppa  and  possesses  a  chlitean 
belonging  to  Prince  Liechtenstein,  who  holds  extensive  estates 
in  the  district.  JXgemdorf  has  large  manufactoiki  of  doth, 
woollens,  linen  and  machines,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade. 
On  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Burgberg  (1430  ft.)  arc  a  church, 
much  visited  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Mat 
of  the  former  princes  of  J&genidorf.  The  claim  of  Prussia  to 
the  prindpality  of  jBgerndori  was  the  occauon  of  the  first 
Sileaian  war  (1740-1743),  but  in  the  partition,  which  followed, 
Austria  retained  the  larger  portion  of  it.  Jigcmdorf  suffered 
Kverely  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  the  scene  ol 
engagements  between  the  Prassiaas  and  Aniuiana  in  May  174$ 
and  in  January  1779. 
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JASnSFOnsn,  «  town  in  tlM  Onage  Free  Sute,  50  m. 
N.W.  tgr  nil  of  Spriagfonuin  on  the  trunk  line  from  Cspe  Town 
to  Pietocia.  Pop,  (1904),  s^ST— 1>95  whites  end  43<U  coloured 
peisMU.  Jigcnfontein,  which  occupies  a  pleusnt  situ4tioD  on 
the  open  veld  «botit  4500  It.  above  the  tea,  owes  its  existence  to 
Ibe  valuable  diamond  mine  dtscoveicd  here  io  1870.  The  first 
diaaiond,  ft  stone  <k  50  cants,  was  found  in  August  of  that  year, 
sod  dig^nr  tnunedlatdy  began.  Tbe  discovery  a  few  weeks 
UtcT  of  tbe  much  richer  mines  at  Biiltfontein  and  Du  Toits 
Pail,  followed  by  the  great  finds  at  De  Beers  and  Colcsberg 
Kop  (Kinbcricy)  caused  Jagersfon  tein  to  be  Defected  tm  several 
yean.-  Up  to  1887  the  cUims  in  tbe  mine  were  held  by  a  large 
n amber  of  indtvidualst  but  coincident  with  the  efforts  to  analga- 
Diate  the  interest  in  tbe  Kimberley  mines  a  simiUr  movement 
took  place  at  JagersfAntcin,  and  by  1893  all  the  dainu  became 
the  property  <tf  one  company,  wbidi  ha>  a  working  arrangement 
with  the  De  Been  cotporatioa.  The  mine,  whidi  is  worited  on 
die  open  vstetn  and  has  a  depth  o(  4SO  ft.,  ylehb  stonca  of  very 
fine  quality,  but  tbe  annual  output  does  not  exceed  in  value 
£500,000.  In  1909  a  shaft  950  ft  deep  was  sunk  with  a  view  to 
wooing  the  mine  on  the  undersround  qrstem.  Among  the 
baouB  stones  found  in  the  mine  an  the  "  Excelsior  "  (weighing 
4TI  csrati,  and  larger  than  any  iweriouily  discovered)  and  the 
"  Jubilee  "  (see  Diahomd}*,  The  town  was  created  a  muoid- 
paliiy  in  1904. 

Fourteen  miles  east  of  Jagenfontcin  la  Boonvlaats,  the  site 
of  the  battle  fought  in  iA|8  between  the  Boen  under  A.  W. 
Pieiorins  and  tbe  British  under  Sir  Huiy  Smith  (see  Ounce 
Flic  Stats:  HiUory). 

MGO,  BICHARD  (1715-1781),  English  poet,  third  son  of 
Kidtard  Jago,  rector  of  Beaudcaert,  Warwii^shin,  was  bom  in' 
I7rs.  He  went  np  to  Univenity  Cdlege,  Oxford,  in  1733,  and 
toA  bis  degree  fai  1736.  He  was  wdained  to  the  curacy  of 
Snittcrfield,  Warwfck^iire,  in  1737,  and  became  rector  in  1754; 
lod,  although  be  subeequentiy  nceived  other  preferments, 
Saitlcrfirid  remained  bis  favourite  residence.  He  died  there  on 
the  8th  of  Ifay  1781.  Efe  ma  twice  married.  Jago  a  besl- 
kaown  poem,  Tib  BlaekHris,  was  first  printed  In  Hawkesworth's 
AAtmtmrtr{iio,  37.  March  13,  1753},  and  was  generally  attri- 
boted  to  Gilbert  West,  but  Jago  published  it  In  his  own  name, 
with  other  poems,  in  R.  Dodslqr's  CoUtttUm  of  Poem  (vol.  iv., 
i7ss)'  In  t7fi7  appeared  a  tcnographkil poem,  Ed^  Hilt,  or 
A*  Xarat  Fruped  ddimaui  and  wur^iud ;  two  separate  sermons 
•ere  putdlshed  in  1755;  and  In  1768  Labour  and  Genius,  a  Pabte. 
Shortiy  before  his  death  Jago  revised  his  poems,  and  they  were 
pubbihed  in  17S4  his  friend,  John  Scott  Hylton,  as  Poems 
Mtnt  amd  Daeriplm. 

See  a  Botfce  peefiaed  to  the  eiStioB  of  1784;  A.  Chalmers,  Enttisk 
FiU  (voL  svii.,  1810);  F.L.Colvile,  WarwiiluUr*  Worthies  (1^70) ; 
«Mw  biocnpUcal  notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  let  ten  of  Shcnstonc 
to  Jago  printed  in  voL  in.  of  Shenstooe's  Worb  (1769). 

JAOVAB  Wdi$  mm),  the  laigett  q>edea  of  the  FOda*  foimd 
en  the  American  continent,  wboe  It  ranges  inm  Tsxaa  through 
Central  and  South  America  to  Patagonia.  In  the  countries 
which  bound  its  northern  limit  It  b  not  frequently  met  with,  but 
ia  Sonth  Amerkn  it  is  quite  common,  and  Don  Felix  de  Asara 
lUtes  that  wben  the  Spaniards  first  settled  in  tbe  district  between 
Hratevideo  and  Santa  F£,  at  many  as  two  tbooiand  were  killed 
fearly.  The  Jaguar  is  usually  found  singly  (sometimes  in  pairs) , 
ud  preys  upon  such  quadrupeds  as  tbe  horse,  tapir,  capybara, 
dep  or  cattle.  It  often  feeds  on  fresh-water  turtles;  sometimes 
following  the  reptUet  into  the  water  to  effect  a  capture.  It  inserts 
a  paw  between  the  shdls  and  drags  ont  the  body  of  tbe  turtle  by 
steus  d  its  sharp  daws.  OcosionaUy  after  having  tasted 
btuaao  flesh,  tbe  jaguar  becomes  a  confirmed  man-«ater.  The 
07  of  this  great  est,  whichb  beard  at  ni^t,  and  moat  frequently 
dariag  the  pairing  anion,  b  deep  nod  bouBe  In  tone,  and  consists 
of  the  ioand  pu,  fm,  often  repeated.  The  female  brings  forth 
from  two  to  fonr  cubs  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  which  are 
ibk  to  follow  their  mother  in  about  fifteen  days  after  birth.  The 
gnnnd  ookmr  of  the  jagdar  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  white 
10  black,  the  lowtu  markingn  In  the  cxtremei  bcfai|  but  faintly 


visible.  The  general  or  typical  coloration  is,  however,  a  rich  tan 
upon  the  bead,  neck,  body,  outside  of  legs,  and  tail  near  the  root. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the  face  are  thickly 
marked  with  small  black  spots,  and  tbe  rest  of  body  is  covered 
with  rosettes,  ftmned  of  rings  of  black  ^ts,  with  a  bUck  spot  in 
the  centre,  and  ranged  lengthwise  along  the  body  in  five  to  seven 
rows  on  each  side.  These  Uack  rings  are  heaviest  along  the  back, 
lite  lips,  throat,  breaat  and  belly,  tbe  inside  of  the  legs  and  the 
lower  sides  of  tail  are  pure  white,  marked  with  irregular  spots  of 
blade,  thoae  00  the  breast  being  k>ng  bars  and  on  the  bdly  aod 
inside  of  legs  large  blotches.  The  tail  has  large  black  spots  near 
the  mot,  some  with  light  tentres,  and  from  about  midway  of  its 
length  to  the  t^  It  b  ringed  with  black.  The  cut  an  black 


Tbe  Jaguar  {Fdit  exes), 
behind,  with  a  large  buff  spot  near  tbe  tip.  The  now  and  upper 
lip  are  light  rufous  brown.  The  size  varies,  tbe  total  length  of  a 
very  large  spedmen  measuring  6  ft.  9  in.;  the  average  length, 
however,  b  about  4  ft.  from  the  nose  to  root  of  tatL  In  form 
the  Jaguar  b  thick-set;  It  docs  not  sUnd  hi^  upon  its  legs;  and 
in  comparison  with  the  let^iard  b  heavily  built;  but  its  mov^ 
ments  are  very  rapid,  and  it  b  fully  as  agile  as  its  more  graceful 
relative.  The  skull  resembles  that  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  but  b 
much  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  may  be  identified 
by  the  presence  of  n  tuberde  on  the  inner  edge  of  tiw  orbit. 
The  species  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  local  ^orms, 
regarded  by  some  American  naturaluts  as  distinct  spcdes,  but 
preferably  ranked  as  sub-ipedes  or  races. 

JAOUABONDI,  or  Ymokaxam  (Fdis  jaguaroHdii,  a  South 
American  wild  cat,  fovnd  In  BraxQ,  Paraguay  and  Gidana,  rang- 
ing to  north-eastern  Mexico.  lUsrelativdy  small  cat,  uniformly 
coloured,  b  generally  of  some  shade  of  brownish-grey,  but  in  some 
individuab  tbe  fur  has  a  rufous  coat,  while  in  others  grey  pre- 
dominates. These  caU  an  said  by  Don  Felix  de  Azan  to  keep 
to  cover,  without  venturing  into  open  places.  They  attack  tame 
poultry  and  also  young  fawns,  lite  names  Jagaarondl  and  «yn 
are  applied  indifferently  to  thb  species  and  Pelis  eyra. 

JAHAHABAD,  a  town  of  British  India  in  Caya  district,  Bengnl, 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  East  Indian  railway.  Fop.  (1901), 
7018.  It  «u  once  *  flourishing  trading  town,  and  fai  1760  it 
formed  one  of  the  eight  branches  of  tbe  East  India  Company's 
central  factory  at  Patna.  Since  the  introduction  of  Mandiester 
goods,  the  trade  of  the  town  io  cotton  cloth  bos  almost  entirdy 
ceased ;  but  large  numbers  of  tbe  Jolahn  or  Mahommedan  weaver 
caste  live  in  the  neighbour  hood. 

JAHAHOIR,  or  jEBANcn  (1569-1637),  Mogul  emperor  ^ 
Delhi,  succeeded  hb  father  Akbar  the  Great  in  1605.  Hb  name 
was  Salim,  but  he  assumed  the  title  of  Jahangir,  "  Conqueror  of 
the  World,"  on  hb  accession.'  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Sir 
Tbomaa  Roe  came  u  unbasiwlor  of  James  L,  on  behalf  of  the 
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English  ccmqNUiy.  He  was  s  dissolute  ruler,  much  addicted  to 
drunkennew,  awl  his  reign  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  influence 
enjoyed  by  his  wife  Nur  Jahin,  "  the  Light  of  the  World."  At 
6i3t  she  Influenced  Jahangir  for  good,  but  surrounding  herself 
with  her  relatives  she  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial 
princes;  and  Jahangir  died  in  1617  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellion 
headed  by  his  son,  Khurram  or  Shah  Jahan,  and  his  greatest 
general,  Mahabat  Khan.  The  tomb  of  Jahangir  is  situated  in 
tbe  gardens  of  Shahdcra  on  the  outskirts  of  Lahore. 

JA^l^  (AbO  'UtbmXn 'Auk ibn  Bahr  tn.-JAw;  "the 
man  the  pupils  of  whose  eyes  are  prominent")  (d.  869), 
Arabian  writer.  He  spent  his  life  and  devoted  himself  in  Basra 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  polite  literature.  A  Mu'taulite  in  his 
religious  beliefs,  he  developed  a  system  «f  his  own  and  (onndcd 
a  sect  named  after  him.  He  was  fivound  by  Ibn  lu^nyit,  the 
vizier  of  the  caliph  Wlthiq. 

His  worii,  the  Kiiab  td-Bayin  wl-TtAyKn,  a  discuruve  treatise 
on  rhetoric,  tat  been  published  in  two  volume*  at  Cairo  (1S95).  The 
wai  edited  by  G.  van  vioten  as  Le 
Lim4ttbMuUta4€i  atUUkiaes  (Leiden,  1698) ;  the  KiUib  ul-Bu-luM. 
L4  LftrtdtsoMWitd.  by  the  mme  (Ldden,  imo);  two  other  ■mailer 
works,  the  ExctUentet  if  TttrJU  and  the  Superioriiy  in  Glerj  af 
Ike  Blaehi  otr  Ut  WkiUt,  alio  prepared  by  the  same.  The  KiUPi 
W-^djHWdM,  or  "  Boob  u  Animals,"  a  phiMogical  and  litenry, 
not  a  acieBtiGc  worfc,  was  mUiihed  at  Qtuo  (1906). 

(C.W.TO 

JAHN,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIO  (1778-1851),  German  peda- 
gogue and  patriot,  commonly  called  Turnealer  ("  Father  of 
Gymnastics  "),  was  bom  in  Lanz  on  the  nth  of  Augu^  1778. 
He  studied  theology  woA  philology  from  1796  to  1S03  at  Halle, 
GSttingen  and  Grdfswild.  After  Jena  he  joined  tbe  Prussian 
army.  In  1809  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Gymnauum  zum  Grauen  aa  well  as  at  tbe  Plamann  School 
Brooding  upon  the  humiliation  of  hts  native  land  by  Napoleon, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  restotteg  the  ^^ta  of  his  countrymen 
by  tbe  development  of  their  pby^cal  and  moral  powers  through 
the  practice  of  gymnastics.  The  first  Twnphlx,  or  open-air 
gymnasium,  was  opened  by  blm  at  Berlin  in  181 1,  and  the 
movement  spread  rapidly,  tlw  young  gymnasts  being  taught 
to  regard  themselvea  as  memhcn  of  a  kind  of  gild  for  the 
cmandpation  of  their  fatherland.  This  patriotic  spirit  was 
nourishied  in  no  small  degree  by  the  writings  of  Jabn.  Early  in 
181]  he  took  an  active  part  at  Breslau  in  the  formation  ot  the 
faoMus  corps  of  Ltllzow,  a  battalion  ol  which  he  commanded, 
though  during  the  same  period  he  was  often  empkqred  in  seaet 
service.  After  tbe  war  be  Ktumed  to  Beriln,  iriieie  be  was 
appointed  state  teacher  of  gymnastics.  Ai  such  be  was  a  leader 
in  the  formation  of  tbe  student  BiirttMtnu!M(fte»  Oxttriotic 
fraternities)  in  Jena. 

A  man  of  dnnocmtic  nature,  ragged,  honest,  eccentric  and 
outspoken,Jahn  often  came  into  collision  with  the  reaaionary 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  this  conflict  resulted  in  i8ig  in  the  closing 
of  the  Turnplalz  and  the  arrest  of  John  himself.  Kept  in  semi- 
confinement  at  the  fortress  of  Kolberg  until  1834,  he  was  then 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  two  yean;  but  this  smtence  was 
reversed  in  1835,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  live  within  ten 
mites  of  Beriin.  He  therefore  took  up  his  reudence  at  Freybui^ 
on  tbe  UnatTut,  where  he  remained  until  bis  death,  with  tbe 
exception  of  a  short  period  in  1818,  when  he  was  exiled  to 
CMleda  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  In  1840  be  was  decorated  by 
tbe  Pnisuan  government  with  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery  in  the 
wars  against  Kapoleon.  In  the  spring  of  1848  be  was  elected  by 
the  district  of  Naumburg  to  the  German  National  Parliament. 
Jabn  died  on  the  15th  of  October  1851  In  Freyburg,  where  a 
monunwnt  was  erected  in  his  honour  in  1859. 

Among  his  works  arc  the  following :  BtrticlimtHg  dts  hMtideiitscht* 
SpracktclttUut  lLeipt\g,x6o6),  D€ta$chet  VMstlium  (LUxck,  1810}, 
RuHtHbHUUr  (Frankfort,  lii*).  Netu RunenbidUtr  (Naumburg,  18^8), 
Urrk*  turn  dtMluhen  Volkslknm  (HildburghauMn,  1833),  and 
Sdhsntrtheidiprnt  (Vindication)  (Leipiig,  1863].  A  complete 
edition  of  hi*  worki  appeared  at  Ho(  in  1 884-1 8B7.  see  the  biography 
by  Schulibein  (Berlin,  1894),  and  Jalm  ait  Snielur,  by  Fnedrich 
(Munich,  1893}. 


JAHN,  JOHANH  (1750-1816),  German  Orientalist,  Was  bom 
at  Tasswitz,  Moravia,  on  the  18  th  of  June  1 7  50.  He  studied  philo- 
sophy at  OlmUtz,  and  in  1771  began  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Premonstratensian  convent  of  Bruck,  near  Znaim.  Having 
been  ordained  In  1775,  he  for  a  short  time  held  a  cure  at  Mislltz, 
but. was  soon  recalled  to  Bruck  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  Biblical  bermeneutics.  On  the  suppression  of  the  convent 
by  Joseidi  II.  in  1784,  Jahn  took  up  similar  work  at  OlmQtz,  and 
in  17S0  he  was  transferred  to  Vienna  as  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  biblical  archaeology  and  dogmatics.  In  1791  he 
published  his  Einieiliing  iiu  AlU  TeitametU  (1  vols.),  which  soon 
brought  him  into  trouble;  the  cardinal-archbishop  of  Vienna  laid 
a  complaint  against  him  for  having  departed  from  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Church,  eg.  by  asserting  Job,  Jonah,  Tobit  and 
Judith  to  be  didactic  poems,  and  the  cases  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session in  the  New  Testament  to  be  cases  of  dangerous  disease. 
An  ecclesiastical  commissioo  reported  that  the  views  themselves 
were  not  necessarily  heretical,  but  that  Jahn  had  erred  in  allowing 
too  little  consideration  for  the  views  of  German  Catholic  theo- 
logians in  coming  into  conflict  with  his  bishop,  and  in  raising 
difficult  problems  by  which  the  unlearned  might  be  led  astray. 
He  was  accordingly  advised  to  modify  his  ei^muons  in  future. 
Although  he  appears  honestly  to  have  accc)>tcd  this  judgment, 
the  hostility  of  bis  opponents  did  not  cease  until  at  last  (1806)  he 
waa  compelled  to  accept  a  canonry  at  St  Stephen's,  Vienna, 
wMcb  Involved  the  resignation  of  his  chair.  Thb  step  had  been 
preceded  by  the  condemnation  of  his  introdtutio  in  libros  tacros 
velerU  Joaleris  in  compendium  redacia,  publislied  in  1S04,  and 
also  of  his  Arehaeologia  bibliea  in  compendium  redatta  (1S05). 
The  only  work  of  importance,  outside  tbe  region  of  mere  philo- 
logy, afterwards  published  by  him,  was  the  Enehiridum  Hermen- 
euticae  (1812).  He  died  on  the  i6tb  of  August  1816. 

Besides  the  worics  already  mentioned,  he  published  HtbtSitth* 
SpncUetae  JAf  Antdnur  (it)2);  Aramdiselit  od.  ChaUaixlit  n. 
SpitduSpnMdtnHrAnj6nttr{\j<ii)\ArabischtSprat^ 
BemenlafMuk  der  mAt.  Spratke  (1799);  ChaUOiickt  Ckrtitom«lkie 
(1800);  Arabiicke  Ckreilomalkie  (1603);  Lexicon  arabico-talinmm 
threttomalkiae  ateommodalum  (iSoi);  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (1806);  Grammalica  ItHiuae  kebraicae  (1S09):  a  critical  com- 
mentary on  the  Messianic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Vaticinia 
pTOphelarum  de  Jetu  Uettta,  1815).  In  l83l  a  collection  of  Nack- 
Irdft  appeared,  containing  six  disscrtationi  on  Biblical  subjects. 
The  English  translation  ol  the  Arekaeolocia  by  T.  C.  Uph'm  (1840) 
has  passed  through  several  editions. 

JAHN,  OnO  (1813-1869),  Gennaa  archaeologUt,  phlMosist, 
and  writer  on  art  and  mwac,  wai  bom  at  Rid  on  tbe  i6th  of 
June  1813.  After  the  completion  irf  his  university  studies  at 
Kiel,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  be  traveflcd  for  three  years  in  Prance 
and  Italy;  in  1839  he  became  privatdocent  at  Kiel,  and  in  184a 
profcssor-ealraortlinary  of  archaeology  and  iMology  at  Greifs- 
mld  (ordinary  professor  1845).  In  1847  he  accqttcd  the  chair 
(rf  archaeology  at  Leipzig,  of  which  be  was  deprivied  bi  1851  for 
having  taken  part  in  the  political  movements  of  184S-1849.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  science  of  antiquity,  and 
director  of  tbe  academical  art  museum  at  Bonn,  and  in  1867  be 
was  called  to  succeed  £.  Gerhard  at  Beriin.  He  died  at. 
GOttingen,  on  the  gth  of  September  1869. 

Thi;  foUowing:  are  the  most  important  of  his  works:  i.  Archaeo- 
locicat:  PatamOes  (1836);  Tdtpkot  u.  Traihi  (1841):  Die  CtrndUe 
dts  PolygniH  (1841):  Penlkeus  «.  die  Udnaden  (1841);  Parii  m. 
Oinonf  (1844):  DU  Mltnitekt  KuntI  (1846);  Feiiko,  die  GMtn  dtr 
Olicrifdun^  (1S47);  Ober  etnit*  DariteUunien  dtt  Parii-UrteUt 
(t-S4'));  Dk  FUnraniscke  Cilia  (1853):  Pausaniiu  itttriflio  areis 
Alhen.i'iim  (3rd  cd,,  1901):  DvileUtinttn  pitekiscker  DitkUr  aut 
Vainiltiiilcn  (1861)'  3.  Phikriogical :  Critical  editions  of  Juvenal. 
P(r..ius  and  Sulpici3  (3nl  ed.  by  F.  BQchelcr,  1893):  Censorinm 
(1)^15):  Florus  (1853)1  Cicero's  Bndm  (4th  ed.,  1S77};  and  Orator 
(anl  cd..  1869);  the  Feriockae  of  Livy  (1853);  the  Piycke  a  Cupids 
ot  Apul.  ius  Qnl  ed..  1884:  Jth  cd.,  1905):  Longinus  {1867;  jrded. 
by  I  \  ihli  n.  Ki  'S).  I.  Biograiihical  and  aesthetic;  Ucitr  Jfmic/s- 
loi  i:  I  { I  ^4.'! :  Biopapkie  MotarU,  a  work  of  extraotdinary 

laliMur,  .-inil  of  k;r.\ii  1  niportance  for  the  history  of  music  (3id  ed.  by 
H,  Pi-Ti  r-.  r>^.)  }  ^  ji  .Eng.  trans,  by  P.  D.Towniend,i89ih£j<^w«£ 
I/A.'uri'f  (i^')j! ;  i':-:^»:meUt  AuJiSlie  Hber  Uunk  (1866);  Bi^papk- 
itcht  Aufsalu  (ibbd).  HuCrietkiKkeBUdeTckr«»ikenvn^SiiutKii 
after  his  deau,      faia  nephew  A.  Micbaelis,  who  has  written  «a 
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JAHBDII.  t  town  and  dktrict  of  Ferria  fai  tlw  pnvboe  at 
Fvi,  &E.  of  Shinx  and  S.W.  «(  Danb.  Jht  diiukt  hu 
thirty-three  vilUgei  and  ii  famoiu  (or  iu  celebnud  thOMdm 
dates,  which  are  exported  in  great  quantities;  it  alio  produces 
much  tobacco  and  fniiL  The  water  supply  U  scanty,  and  most 
el  the  irriiadoB  ia  by  mter  diawa  fnnn  wrih.  Tb»  town  of 
JahnuB,  lititated  abnt  90  m.  SX.  ef  Shiiu,  b  mmunded  by 
a  mud-wall  3  m.  in  circuit  which  was  oonstntcted  in  iS^-  It 
has  a  population  of  about  15.000,  one  half  living  indde  uiid  the 
etber  half  outside  the  walls.  It  is  the  ma^  foe  the  produce  of 
tbe  lORaaBdiBg  districts,  has  six  anvanienla  and  a  port  office. 

JAIWt.  tbe  most  ntuneraus  and  Influential  sect  of  hetctics,  or 
noaconfomitts  to  the  Biahnianical  system  of  Hinduisro,  in 
India.  They  are  found  in  every  province  of  upper  Hindustan, 
in  the  cities  along  tbe  Ganges  and  in  Calcutta.  But  they  an 
moic  munenaB  to  the  west— in  Hewar,  Gujant,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Malabar  coast — and  are  also  Kattered  throughout  the 
wh^  of  the  loutbem  peninsula.  They  are  mostly  trsders,  and 
live  in  the  towns;  and  tbe  wealth  of  many  of  tbdr  community 
fives  them  a  wcial  impottance  greater  tlun  wotdd  result  from 
thetr  oeie  numbers.  In  the  Indian  cenwi  of  1901  they  are 
ictmed  as  being  r,334.i4o  fa  mmber.  Their  magnUkent 
series  of  temples  and  sbrines  on  Hoont  Abu,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  India,  b  periups  tbe  moit  striking  outward  lign  of 
their  wealth  and  importance. 

The  Jains  are  tbe  last  direct  representatives  on  the  cOBtfnent 
of  Indii  of  tboie  schools  of  thought  which  grew  oat  of  the  active 
I^loao|Aical  speculation  and  earnest  spirit  ot  religious  inquiry 
that  pRvjuled  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Ganges  during  the  5th  and 
6tb  centiuies  before  the  Cbrbtian  era.  For  many  centuries 
Jainitai  was  so  overshadowed  by  that  stupendous  movement, 
bora  at  the  same  time  and  fai  the  same  idace,  which  we  call 
Boddhism,  that  it  remained  almoat  unnoticed  by  tbe  side  of  its 
powerful  rivaL  But  when  Buddhism,  whose  widely  open  doors 
had  absorbed  the  mass  of  the  community,  became  thereby 
corrupted  from  iu  pristine  purity  and  gradually  died  mmy,  the 
smaller  school  of  the  Jains,  less  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
victorious  orthodox  crtcd  <rf  tbe  Bnhnatts,  survived,  and  in 
some  degree  took  its  place. 

Jainism  purports  to  be  tlie  system  (rf  belief  promulgated  by 
Vaddfaamina,  better  known  by  his  epithet  of  Mabl-vlfa  (the 
great  hero),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Gotama,  the  Buddha. 
Bat  the  Jains,  tike  tbe  Buddhists,  believe  that  the  same  system 
had  previously  been  proclaimed  through  countleu  ages  by  each 
one  of  a  succession  of  earlier  teachers.  The  Jains  count  twenty- 
four  such  prophets,  whom  they  call  Jlnas,  or  llrthankans,  that 
is.  conquerors  or  leaders  of  schools  of  thought.  It  is  from  this 
word  Jina  that  the  modem  name  Jainas,  meaning  foQowm  of 
the  Jina,  or  of  the  Jinas,  is  derived.  This  legend  of  the  twenty- 
four  Jinas  contains  a  germ  of  truth.  Mat^-vlra  was  not  an 
or^nator;  be  merely  carried  on,  with  but  slight  changes,  a 
tynem  which  eziited  before  his  time,  and  which  probaUy  owes 
iu  most  distinguishing  features  to  a  teacher  named  P&tf  wa,  wbo 
laak*  in  the  succession  of  Jinas  as  the  predecessor  of  Mahl-vTra. 
PArfwa  is  said,  in  the  Jain  chronolt^,  to  have  been  bom  two 
hundred  years  before  Hah&'Vira  (that  is,  about  760  s.c);  but 
the  only  (inclusion  that  it  is  safe  to  draw  from  this  statement  is 
that  PUfwa  was  constdenbly  aariier  in  point  of  time  than  Hahl- 
vlra.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  details  reported 
in  tbe  Jain  books  conceming  tbe  previous  Jinas  in  the  list  of  the 
twenty-four  Tirtbankans.  The  curious  irill  find  in  them  many 
tcminiicenca  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  legend;  and  the  anti- 
qniry  niist  notice  tbe  distinctive  qrmbols  assigned  to  each,  in 
order  to  rccosniae  tbe  sUtues  of  the  dffl^erest  Jbias,  otherwise 
klmiical,  in  the  different  Jain  temples. 

Tbe  Jains  are  divided  into  two  great  parties — the  Digqmbariu, 
or  Sky-cUd  Ones,  and  the  Srelimbaras,  or  tbe  While-robed 
Ones.  Tbe  tatter  have  only  as  yet  been  traod,  and  that  doubt- 
laDy,  as  far  bac^  as  tbe  5tb  century  aftci  Christ;  the  former  ira 
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almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Nlgatithss,  wbo  are  referred  to 
in  numerous  psssages  of  the  Buddhist  Plli  Pifakas,  and  must 
therefore  be  at  least  as  old  as  tbe  6tb  century  a.C.  In  many  of 
thmprnteitheNigmbasanimmtloBedatcoatempotaaeeut 
with  the  Buddha;  'and  detalb  eooo^  an  given  concerning  their 
leader  Nigaptha  Nlu-putu  (that  is,  the  Nigaptha  of  tbe 
JUtrika  dan)  to  enable  us  to  identify  him,  without  any  doubt; 
as  the  nine  peiscm  as  the  Vaddbamina  Mahi-vlta  of  the  Jain 
booka.  TUa  mnaikable  oonfinnatioB,  from  the  acriptuics  of  a 
rivd  idlgfam,  of  the  Jain  tiadltfan  Is  condodve  u  to  the  date 
of  UabS~vTra.  ^le  Nigapthss  are  referred  to  la  oneof  Asoka's 
edkts  {Corftu  Imtriptiotum,  Plate  xx.).  Unfortunatdy  tbe 
account  ol  tbe  twwhings  of  Nigaotha  Nita-putta  given  ia  the 
BuddUit  salptttiea  aic^  Kkc  thoae  of  the  Buddha^  teicUngi 
given  In  tbe  Biahnanlcal  htenture,  very  meigre^ 

Jaim  Lileralm. — ^Tbe  Jain  icriptores  tbenuelvcs,  tbongh  bued 
00  earlier  tiaditlom,  an  not  ddcr  in  their  present  fonn  than  the 
Sih  century  of  our  era.  The  taott  distinctively  ncrcd  book*  are 
called  the  for»-five  Agamas,  consiniiiK  of  eleven  Aoias,  twelve 
Upansu.  ten  FsfcionslM*,  wx  Chedas,  tour  MOla-tatru  and  two 
other  MMCS.    I>evsddhi  Caoia,  who  occupies  ]aina  a 

potation  wry  rimOar  to  (hat  occupied  among  tbe  Buddhwts  by 
Buddhagkon,  eolkcted  the  then  exis^ng  traditioM  and  tcachtOEs 
of  tbe  sect  Into  these  forty-five  Aganuu.  Like  tbe  BuddbiM 
KTiptures,  tbe  earlier  Iain  book*  an  written  In  a  diskct  of  their 
own,  tbe  so-called  Jawa  Piftkrit:  and  It  wa*  not  tOI  between 
A.D.  1000  and  1100  that  tbe  Jains  adopted  Sanskrit  as  their  literary 
language.  Considerable  progrMs  has  been  made  ia  the  puUicatioa 
and  eluddatioB  of  these  ongiiul  authorities.  But  a  great  deal 
remains  yet  to  be  done.  The  oldest  books  now  in  the  aniiniion  of 
tbe  modern  Jains  purport  to  go  back,  not  to  the  fonndatkm  of  tbe 
ematlDg  order  In  tbe  6th  ccnturr  ix.,  but  onhr  to  the  time  of  Bhad- 
rabahn,  three  eentnries  later.  The  whole  of  the  MiD  older  Uteratum, 
00  which  the  leviwoa  then  made  was  haaedi  the  ao«aUed  Mrsst, 
have  been  IcMt.  And  tbe  cxiiting  caDoaical  boohs,  while  preaerriaa 
a  great  deal  that  was  probably  derived  Iron  tbem,  contain  much 
later  material.  The  problem  remains  to  sort  oat  tbe  older  from  the 
later,  to  diitlivuiah  between  tbe  earlier  form  of  tbe  faith  and  its 
Bubstqiient  devdopntents,  and  to  cdlect  the  numermu  data  for  the 
general,  social,  industrial,  religious  and  political  history  of  In^a. 
Profenor  Weber  gave  a  fairly  full  and  cacefuUy-dnwn-up  analy^  of 
the  whole  of  the  more  ancient  books  in  tbe  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  QUaheM  irf  Iht  Samtknt  MSS.  al  BtHin,  publiihcd  ia 
1888,  and  in  vols.  xvi.  and  xvii.  of  his  ladUekt  StMtm.  An  English 
translation  of  these  last  was  published  first  in  the  Indiaw  AtUi^ary, 
and  then  separatdy  at  Bombay,  1893.  ProfesMr  Bbandarkar  gave 
an  account  of  the  contents  of  many  later  wwlts  in  bit  Rtpvrl  on  Iks 
Starch  for  Saruhrit  USS..  Bombay,  1883.  Only  a  small  beginning 
haa  been  made  in  editing  and  translating  these  works.  Tbe  best 
print  of  a  loiu;  bo^  can  neceasarily  only  deal  with  the  more  impor- 
tant features  In  it.  And  in  tbe  chcnce  of  what  should  be  induded 
the  prfcu-writer  wilt  often  omit  the  points  some  suboequent  investi- 

Stor  may  moat  especially  want.  All  tbe  older  works  ought  there- 
:e  to  be  edited  and  translated  in  full  and  pn^Krly  indeiud.  The 
Jains  themselves  have  now  printed  in  Bombay  a  complete  edition 
of  their  sacred  books.  But  the  critical  value  of  tbis  edition,  and  of 
other  editions  of  separate  texts  printed  elsewben  in  India,  leaves 
much  to  be  desirod.  Professor  Jaoobi  has  edited  and  translated  the 
Kalpa  SUra,  containing  a  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Jain  order;  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  older  than  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  He  hat 
also  edited  and  translated  tbe  Ayiramya  SmOo  of  tite  Svetambara 
Jains.  Tbe  text,  pubUsbed  by  tbe  PsUText  Society,  Is  of  140  pages 
octavo.  Tbe  first  part  of  it,  about  50  pagea,  is  a  very  old  document 
on  the  Jtdn  views  as  to  eoadoct,  and  the  lem^ndcr  constats  of 
appendices,  added  at  diflmnt  times,  on  the  same  subject.  The 
oloer  part  may  eo  back  aseariy  as  the  3id  century  nx-^andit  sets 
out  more  especially  tbe  Jain  doctrine  of  latat  or  teli-mortilicatlon,  in 
contradistinction  to  theBuddhist  view,  whkb  condemned  asceticism. 
Tbe  rule*  of  conduct  in  this  book  are  for  members  of  tbe  order.  '  Dr 
Rudolf  Hoernle  edited  and  translated  an  ancient  work  on  the 
rules  of  conduct  for  laymen,  tbe  f/fdrofa  DtuOo.*  Professor  Leumann 
edited  another  of  tbe  older  works,  the  AufapHika  SOra,  and  a 
fourth,  entitled  the  Doja^ihalika  SOtra,  both  of  them  publHbed  by 
theCennanOrientalSociety.  Professor  Jacob!  translated  two  mere, 
tbe  l/UarOdkyAyana  and  the  SOro  KrMnta.*  Finally  Dr  Barnett 
bat  translated  two  othen  in  voL  xvii.  of  tbe  OrienUil  Trtndalio* 
Patid  (new  series,  London,  1907).  Thus  about  one-6ftieth  part  of 
these  interesting  and  valuable  out  recordt  is  now  accewble  to  the 
European  scholar.  The  sect  of  tbe  Svetambaras  has  preserved  the 
oldest  literatures.    Dr  Hoernle  has  treated  of  tbe  early  history  of 


>  Published  in  the  BMieUuta  Indieo.  Calcutta,  iMS. 
*  These  two,  and  the  other  two  mentioned  above,  form  vols.  L  and 
IL  of  Us  /Stan  A*w,  pnbliabcd  in  the  Stmi  Bookt  of  Ot  Bnl 
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UwMct  in  the  Proaedinti  ^  the  AiiaHc  SociOy  ^  Bf^mal  lor  1898. 
Several  KhoUn— noubly  BbaBvanlil  Indraj!,  Mr  Lewi*  Rice  ftod 
Hotrath  BOhler' — have  treated  of  the  remarkable  aichuologiaU 
diKOverie*  lately  made.  These  confirm  the  older  record*  in  many 
dciaiU,  and  dww  that  the  Jaiaa,  la  the  ceaturiea  before  the  ChriMian 
era,  were  a  wtaUbj/  and  important  body  im  widely  wparwed  parts 
of  India. 

Ja{Hism.—Tht  mott  dutlngmihitig  oatwtri  peculiarity  of 
:Mabi-vIra  and  of  bis  culieM  follower*  waa  thdr  practice  <rf 
goiiig  quite  naked,  whence  the  term  Di^ambara.  Against  this 
custom,  Gotama,  the  Buddha,  e^cially  vamed  hii  followen; 
ftDd  it  n  referred  to  in  the  w^-known  Greek  phrase,  Cymtuuo- 
phist,  used  already  hy  Utsasthenes,  which  applies  very  aptly  to 
the  Nigacthas.  Even  the  earliest  name  Nigaoths.  whidt  means 
"  fi«c  from  bonds,"  may  not  be  without  allusions  to  this  curious 
bdief  in  the  sanctity  <tf  nakedness,  though  it  abo  aUuded  to 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  un  and  of  transmigration.  The  statues 
of  the  Jinas  in  the  Jain  temples,  some  d  which  are  of  enormous 
size,  are  still  always  quite  naked;  but  the  Jains  themselves 
have  abandoned  the  practice,  the  Digambaias  being  sky-clad  at 
meal-time  only,  and  the  Svet£mbaras  being  always  completely 
clothed.  And  even  among  the  Digambaras  ft  Is  only  the  re- 
cluses or  y<Uis,  men  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  who  carry  out 
this  practice.  Hie  Jain  laity — the  SrSvakai,  or  disdplcs — do 
not  aibipt  it. 

TIk  J^  views  t4  life  were,  In  the  most  important  and  essen- 
tial req>ect8,  the  exact  reverse  <A  the  Buddhist  views.  The 
two  orders,  Buddhist  and  Jain,  were  not  only,  and  from  the  first, 
independent,  but  directly  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  In 
philosophy  the  Jains  are  the  most  thorough-going  supporters 
of  the  old  animistic  position.  .  Nearly  everything,  accwding  to 
them,  has  a  soul  within  its  outward  viuble  ^apc — not  only  men 
and  animals,  but  also  all  plants,  and  even  particles  of  earth,  and 
of  water  (when  it  is  cold),  and  fire  and  wind.  The  Buddhist 
theory,  as  is  well  known,  is  put  together  without  the  hypothesb 
of "  ioiil "  at  alL  The  word  the  Jains  use  for  soul  is  jtta,  which 
means  life;  and  there  is  much  analogy  between  many  of  the 
expressions  they  use  and  the  view  that  the  ultimate  cells  and 
atoms  are  all,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  sense,  alive.  They 
regard  good  and  evil  and  q>ace  as  ultimate  substances  which 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  minute  souls  in  everything. 
And  their  best-known  position  in  regard  to  the  points  most 
discussed  in  philosophy  is  SySd-vOda,  the  doctrine  that  you  may 
say  "  Yes  "  and  at  the  same  time  "  No  "  to  everything.  You 
can  affirm  the  eternity  of  the  world,  for  instance,  from  one  point 
ot  view,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  it  from  another;  or,  at 
different  times  and  in  different  connexions,  you  may  One  day 
affirm  it  and  another  day  deny  it.  This  position  both  leads  to 
v^ueness  of  ibou^t  and  expki&s  why  Jainism  has  had  so  little 
influence  over  other  sdwols  of  phihMophy  In  India,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jains  are  as  determined  in  their  views  of  asceti- 
cism {lapaii  as  they  were  compromising  in  their  views  of  philo- 
sophy. Any  injury  done  to  the  "  souls  "  being  one  of  the  worst 
of  iniquities,  the  good  monk  dwuld  not  wash  his  clothes  (indeed, 
the  most  austere  will  reject  dotbea  altogether),  nor  even  wash 
hh  teeth,  for  fear  of  injuring  living  tUngs.  "  Subdue  the  body, 
chastise  thyself,  weaken  thyself,  just  as  fire  consumes  dry  wood," 
It  was  by  suppressing,  through  such  self-toiture,  the  influence 
<Ht  his  soul  of  all  sensations  that  the  Jain  could ,  obtain 
salvation.  It  is  related  of  the  founder  htnMlf,  the  Haht-vlra, 
that  after  twelve  yem'  penance  be  thus  oiktined  Nirvina 
(Jacob!,  Jaina  SiUras,  i.  aoi)  before  he  entered  upon  his  career 
as  a  teacher.  And  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  till  he  died  at 
Pivi,  shortly  before  the  Buddha,  he  followed  the  same  habit 
(rf  continual  aelf-mottification.  The  Buddha,  on  the  other 
hand,  obtained  NIrvfna  in  his  35th  year,  imdei  the  Bo  tree, 
after  he  had  abandoned  penance;  and  through  the  test 
of  his  life  he  spoke  of  penance  as  quite  uiclesi  from  his 
point  of  view. 

There  is  no  manual  of  Jainism  as  ynt  published,  but  there  is  a 

■The  EaUki  CrnnpM  and  three  other  inscription*  at  CutUck 
[Leyden,  1S85);  Snta^m  Bdffla  lotcriptiaaa  (Banjnlore,  iWtt); 
Pmmm  Oritioal  Inmul,  vols.  iU-v. ;  Efipa^ia  Indum,  vols.  hnL 


great  deal  of  information  on  vaiioos  pmnts  tn  the  introductioni 
to  the  works  referred  to  above.  Profosor  Jacobi,  who  b  the  beal 
authority  on  the  history  of  this  sea,  thus  sums  up  the  distinction 
between  the  Mabi-virs  and  the  Buddha: "  HahA-vlra  was  rather 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  religious  men  in  India.  He  may  be 
allowed  «  talent  for  rdigious  matters,  but  be  posaessed  not  the 
genius  which  Buddha  undoubtedly  had.  .  .  .  The  Buddha's 
philoaophy  forms  a  system  baaed  on  a  few  fnnbmenta]  ideas, 
whilst  that  of  Mahi-vlra  scarcdy  forms  a  system,  but  I*  merelya 
sum  of  (pinions  (pannaUu)  on  various  subjects,  no  fundamental 
ideas  b^ig  there  to  n(dKild  the  mass  of  metaphysical  matter. 
Besides  this,  .it  is  the  etUcal  dement  that  ^ves  to  the  Buddhist 
writings  their  superiority  over  those  of  the  Jains.  Mahl-vira 
treated  ethics  as  corollary  and  subordinate  to  his  metaphysics, 
with  irtiich  be  was  chiefly  concerned." 

ADnmoWAt  AirriroaiTiES.— BhadiabShn'*  Katpa  SOta,  the  re- 
cognized and  popular  manual  o(  the  Svetfmbars  fains,  edited  with 
English  introduction  by  ProfeMor  Jacobi  (Lcipng,  1879):  Heiaa- 
candra's  "  Yoga  S'&stram,"  edited  by  Windisch,  to  the  Ztt^knftier 
tfmteAM  nurrf.  Ges.  Iw  1874;  "  Zwei  Jaina  Stotca,"  edited  in  the 
Misekt  SluditH,  vd.  XV. ;  B*n  Frafmia  Jer  BkatmiO,  by  rn  Ji  nm 
Weber;  Mtmoim  i»  I'Acadimit  d»  Btrtin  {1866);  Niray^aiiym 
Sntla.  edited  by  Dr  Warren,  with  Duteh  introductioa  (Amsterdam, 
1879);  Omt  da  todidieMslite  en  laijiperigi  Btpippm  tur  Jaiw,  by 
Dr  Warren  (Ms  doctor-disiertation,  Zwolle,  1875}:  Btitriee  tur 
Crammalik  dei  Jaina-prOkrit,  by  Dr  Edward  MOIIcr  (Berlin,  1876): 
Colebrooke's  Etiajt,  vol.  ii.  Mr  J.  Burma  has  an  cx]wu*tive  account 
of  the  Jain  Cave  Temples  (none  older  than  the  7th  century)  in 
FenEus*onand  Buries*'*  Cave  Templet  in  India  (London,  18B0). 

See  alio  t^oplcinr  RtlipoHi  of  India  (London,  1896),  pp.  9S0-96, 
and  J.  G.  BQhler  On  lit  Indton  Sta  ^  Ikt  Jaimu,  edited  by  J. 
Burgess  (Uodoo,  1904}-  (T.  W.  R.  O.) 

JAIFITR,  or  Jsnosx,  n  dty  and  native  state  of  India  in  the 
Rajputana  agency.  The  dty  b  a  prospetous  jdace  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  famous 
Maharaja  Jai  Singh  U.,  who  founded  it  In  1738.  It  b  built  of 
pink  stucco  in  Imitation  of  sandstone,  and  b  remaritable  for  the 
width  and  regularity  of  its  streets.  It  b  the  only  dty  in  India 
that  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  and  it  b  divided  by  cross 
streets  Into  six  equal  ponions.  The  main  streets  are  in  ft. 
wide  and  are  paved,  while  the  dty  b  lighted  by  gas.  The 
regularity  of  plan,  and  the  straight  streets  with  the  houses  aO 
built  after  the  same  pattern,  deprive  Jaipur  of  the  charm  the 
East,  while  the.  painted  mud  waUs  of  the  houses  give  it  the 
meretridous  air  of  stage  scenery.  The  huge  palace  of  the 
maharaja  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  dty.  AaotlKr  noteworthy 
building  is  Jai  Singh's  observatory,  Tbe  cUef  industiiea  are  to 
metab  and  marble,  which  are  fostered  by  a  scboot  <rf  ait,  foondcd 
■n  1S68.  There  b  also  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  commimity 
of  native  bankers.  The  dty  has  three  coll^ies  and  several 
hospitab.  Pop.  (1901),  160,167.  The  ancient  ca^dtsl  of  Jaipur 
was  Amber. 

The  State  or  Jaipus,  lAIcb  takes  its  name  from  the  dty, 
has  a  total  area  of  is,579  >q-  m.  Pop.  (igoi),  a,  658, 666,  diowing 
a  decrease  of  6  %  in  the  decade.  The  estimated  revenue  is 
£430,000,  and  the  tribute  £i7i<»o.  The  centre  <rf  the  aute  u  « 
sandy  and  barren  plain  1,600  ft.  above  sea-level,  hoimded  on  the 
E.  by  ranges  tS  bflls  running  north  and  south.  On  the  N.  and 
W.  it  b  bounded  by  a  broken  chain  of  hills,  an  <^shoot  of  the 
Aravallt  mountains,  beyond  which  lies  the  sandy  desert  of 
Rajputana.  The  soil  b  genially  sandy.  The  hilb  ate  more 
or  leas  covered  with  jungle  trees,  of  no  vilue  except  for  tod. 
Towards  the  S.  and  E.  the  soil  becomes  mote  feitile.  Salt  is 
largely  manufactured  and  exported  from  the  Sambhar  lake, 
which  b  worked  by  the  govenmient  of  India  under  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  states  of  Jaipur  and  Jodhpur.  It  yields  salt  of  a 
very  high  quality.  The  sUte  to  traversed  by  the  Rajputana 
railway,  with  branches  to  Agra  and  DdhL 

The  maharaja  of  Jaipur  belongs  to  the  Kachwaha  dan  of 
Rajputs,  claiming  descent  fromRama,kingof  Ajodhya.  The  stale 
b  said  to  have  been  founded  about  iiaS  by  Dhula  Rai,  fr<»n 
GmHor,  who  with  bb  Kadiwahas  is  said  to  have  absorbed  or 
driven  out  the  petty  chiefs.  Thtf  Jaipur  house  furnished  to  the 
Mogub  some  of  thdr  most  dbtinguisbed  generals.  Among 
them  were  Man  Singh,  vdra  fought  in  Oibsa  and  Amam;  Jai 
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cowmoaly  known  by  his  imperial  title  of  Mirza  Raja, 
vkcenanw  appeantn  all  themnof  Aurangieb  in  the  Deccan; 
■ad  Jai  Singh  U.,  or  Sawai  Jai  Singh,  the  famous  mathema- 
tician and  astroDomer,  and  the  founder  of  Jaipur  city.  Towards 
the  end  (rf  the  jSth  century  the  Jata  of  Bharatpur  and  the  chief 
ti  Alwar  each  annexed  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Jaipur. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  the  sute  was  in  great  confuaion, 
detracted  by  internal  broils  and  impoverished  by  the  exactions 
ef  the  Mahnttas.  The  disputes  between  the  diiefs  of  Jaipur 
and  Jodhpur  had  brought  both  states  to  the  VMge  of  ruin,  and 
Amir  Klian  witb  the  Pindaris  was  exhausting  the  country.  By 
1  treaty  in  iSi8  the  protection  of  the  British  was  extended  to 
Jvpm  and  an  annual  tribute  fixed.  In  1835  there  was  a  serious 
distarbuice  in  the  dty,  after  iriiicb  the  BtUish  government  took 
OKasarcs  to  iosbt  ttpon  order  and  to  reform  the  administration 
as  «tU  as  to  sui^rt  its  effective  action;  and  the  state  has 
graduaUy  become  wcU-govemed  and  prosperous.  Puring  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  the  maharaja  assisted  the  British  in  every  way 
that  lay  in  his  power.  Haharaja  MadhoSingh,  G.C.S.L,  G.C  V.O., 
*u  bom  in  i86t,  and  succKded  in  iSSa.  He  b  distingubhed 
for  hit  enli^tened  administration  and  bis  patronage  of  art. 
Re  was  one  of  the  princta  who  virited  En^aiui  at  the  time  of 
King  Edward's  coronation  in  1901.  It  was  he  who  started  and 
endowed  with  a  donation  of  15  lakhs,  afterwards  increased  to 
30  lakhs,  of  rupees  CCi33>ooo)  the  "  Indian  PeopIe^s  Famine 
FuDd."  The  Jaipur  imperial  service  transport  cotps  saw  service 
m  the  Chitral  and  Ttrah  campaigns. 

MJUUIBR,  or  jEYsliureKE,  a  town  and  native  state  of 
India  in  the  Rajpntana  agency.  The  town  stands  on  a  ridge 
of  ydlowish  sanchitone,  crowned  by  a  fort,  which  contains  the 
pakre  and  several  ornate  Jain  temples.  Many  of  the  houses 
ud  tempks  are  finely  sculptured.  Pop,  (1901),  7137.  The 
area  of  the  state  is  i6,o69  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  pc^nilation  was 
13.i70,  showing  a  decrease  of  37%  in  ten  years,  as  a  con- 
scqueoce  of  famine.  The  estimated  revenue  is  about  {fiooo; 
tkm  is  no  tribute.  Jaisdmer  is  almost  entirely  a  sandy  waste, 
I«nutig  a  part  of  the  great  Indian  desert.  The  general  aqiect 
of  the  country  b  that  of  an  interminable  sea  of  sandhills,  of  all 
shapes  and  ^ci,  some  rising  to  a  height  of  130  ft.  Those  in  the 
■est  aie  covered  with  bushes,  those  in  the  east  with  tufts 
of  kng  gross.  Water  b  scarce,  and  generally  brackish;  the 
■mage  depth  of  the  weOa  b  said  to  be  about  150  ft.  There  ore 
DO  perennial  streams,  and  only  one  small  river,  the  Kokni,  which, 
■iter  lowing  a  distance  of  18  m.,  spreads  over  a  large  surface  of 
Cu  ground,  and  forms  a  lake  otjkil  called  the  Bhuj-JhtL  The 
cfimou  b  dry  and  healthy.  Throughout  Jaisalmer  only  rain" 
crops,  such  as  bajra,joar,  metk,  Hi,  &c.,  are  grown;  spring  crops 
of  whtat,  boriey,  ic,  are  very  rare.  Owing  to  the  scant 
tunfsll,  inig^ion  b  almost  unknown. 

The  Bua  put  of  the  population  lead  a  wsnderiog  life,  gracing 
their  iocks  and  hcid&  I^ige  herds  of  camels,  homed  cattle,  sheep 
■sd  seats  uc  hcpt.  The  principal  trade  is  in  wool,  fii,  cameU, 
cattle  and  shMp.  The  diet  imports  are  grain,  au^,  foreign  cloth, 
pwa-touda.  kc  Education  b  at  a  low  ebb.  Jain  priests  are  the 
c!wf  schooliiiastcri,  and  their  teaching  b  elementary.  The  ruler  of 
Jii«1mer  im  ttyled  MolaroMBl.  The  Mate  suffered  from  famine  in 
■447,  1900  aoa  ochef  years,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  had  to 
■Bcur  a  heavy  debt  for  estntonlinaty  expenditure.  There  aie  no 
■aitnyi. 

Tke  najerity  <d  the  inhabitants  aie  Bhatti  Rajputs,  who  take  thdr 
■use  Grom  an  ancestor  named  Bhatti,  lenowned  as  a  warrior  when 
tribe  were  kxated  in  the  Punjab.  Shortly  after  thu  the  clan 
«a<  drimi  southwards,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  Indian  desert, 
vhkh  was  thenceforth  its  home.  Deorfti,  a  famous  prince  of 
tte  Bhatti  family,  is  esteemed  the  real  founder  of  the  present 

(linlDcr  dynasty,  and  mth  hira  the  title  o(  rdwal  commenced. 
B  1 Jlisal,  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Demftj,  founded  the  fort 
■ad  my  of  Jaisalmer,  and  made  it  his  capital.  In  isuthe  Bhaiiis 
KenTafedtheemperor  Ali-ud.din  that  hisarmy  captured  and  sacked 
tbe  (art  aad  city  of  Jaisalmer,  so  that  for  some  rime  it  wai  quite 
deiened.  After  this  there  u  nothing  to  record  rill  the  time  of  Rlwal 
S>bsJ  Sineh,  whoie  leign  marks  an  epoch  in  Bhatti  history  in  that  he 
vksovledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul  emperor  SfilLh  Jah&n. 
Tie  laivlmer  princes  had  now  arrived  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
ha  fmu  tb»  time  till  the  accession  of  Rlwal  Mulrij  in  1702  the 
nrtaaes  of  the  state  rapidly  dediocd,  and  most  of  i»  outlying 
pmincn  wen  lost.   In  181B  Hulili  entered  Into  political  rebtions 
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with  the  British.  Mobarawol  SoUvohan.  bom  In  18S7,  succeeded 

to  the  chiefship  in  1891. 

JAJCE  (pronounced  Yotie),  a  town  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the 
Pliva  and  Vrbaa  rivers,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway 
from  Serajevo,  6a  m.  S.E.  Pop.  (tSgs),  about  4000.  Jajce 
occupies  a  conical  hill,  overlooking  one  of  the  finest  waterfaUs 
in  Europe,  where  the  Pliva  rushes  down  into  the  Vrbi%  no  ft. 
below.  The  14th  century  citadel  which  crowns  thb  bill  b  said 
to  have  been  built  tor  Hrvoje,  duke  of  Spalato,  on  the  model  of 
the  Castel  del'  Uovo  at  Naples;  but  the  resemblance  is  very 
slight,  and  although  both  j<gce  and  twso  signify  "  an  egg,"  the 
town  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  hilL- 
The  mined  church  of  St  Luke,  saki  by  legend  to  be  the  Evan- 
gelist's burial  place,  has  a  fine  Italian  belfry,  and  dates  from  the* 
i5tfa  century.  Jezero,  5  m.  W.  of  Jajce,  contains  the  Turkish 
fort  of  Djfil-Hissar,  or  "  the  Lake-Fort."  In  thb  oeighboorhood 
a  line  of  waterfolb  and  meres,  formed  by  the  Plivs,  stretches 
for  several  mites,  enclosed  by  steep  rocks  and  fbrest-dsd  moun- 
tains. The  power  supplied  by  the  main  falL  at  Jajce,  b  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  but  the  beauty  <rf  Ihe  towa  temains 
unimpaired. 

From  1465  to  1598'JaJce  was  the  princ^  mtwori:  of  eastern 
Christendom  against  the  Turks.  Venice  contributed  money  for 
its  defence,  and  Hungary  provided  armies;  while  the  pope 
entreated  all  Christian  monarchs  to  avert  its  fall.  In  1463 
Mahomet  IL  had  seized  more  than  75  Bosnian  fortresses,  includ- 
ing Jajce  itself;  and  the  last  independent  king  of  Bosnu,  Stephen 
Tomaievif,  had  been  beheaded,  or,  according  to  one  tradition, 
flayed  alive,  before  the  walls  of  Jajce,  on  a  spot  still  called 
Kraljeea  Folje,  the  "  King's  Field."  His  coffin  and  skeleton 
are  still  diqdayed  in  St  Luke's  Church.  The  Hungarians,  under 
King  Matthias  I.,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  reconquered  the  greater 
part  of  Bosnia  during  the  same  year;  and,  although  Mahomet 
returned  in  1464,  be  was  again  defeated  at  Jajce,  and  compelled 
to  flee  before  another  Hungarian  advance.  In  1467  Hungarian 
bans,  or  military  governors,  were  appointed  to  rule  in  north- 
west Bosnia,  and  in  147a  Matthias  appointed  Nicolaus  Ujlaki 
king  of  the  country,  with  Jajce  for  hb  capitaL  Thb  kingdom 
lasted,  in  fact,  for  59  years;  but,  after  the  death  of  Ujtaki,  in 
1493,  its  rulers  only  bore  the  title  of  ban,  and  of  wcgied.  In 
1500  the  Turks,  under  Bajazet  II.,  were  crushed  at  Jajce  by  the 
Hun0uIaiis<mderJohnCorvInus;  and  several  other  attacks  were 
repelled  betweot  1530  and  1516.  But  In  ija6  the  Hungarian 
power  was  destroyed  at  Moh&cs;  and  in  1518  Jajce  was  forced 
to  surrender. 

See  Br&ss,  "  Jajce,  die  site  K&nintadt  Bosniens,"  In  DetUsch* 
geog.  BtiUer,  pp.  71-S5  (Bremen,  1899). 

JAJPUB,  or  JAJPOIB,  a  town  of  Britbb  India,  In  Cuttack  db- 
trict,  Bengal,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baltaraid  river. 
Fop.  ( 1901},  11,111.  It  was  the  capital  of  Orfssa  under  the  Resari 
dynasty  until  the  iith  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by 
Cuttack.  In  Jljpur  are  numerous  ruins  of  temples,  sculptures, 
&c,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  sun  pillar. 

JAKOB.  LVDVie  HSUnUCH  VOH  (1759-1897}.  German 
econombt,  was  bom  at  Wettin  on  the  36th  of  February  t759> 
In  1777  he  entered  the  univerrity  of  Halle.  In  1780  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1791  professor  of 
philosophy  at  tbetiniversity.  The  suppression  of  the  university 
of  HoUe  having  been  decreed  by  Napoleon,  Jakob  betook  himsdt 
to  Russia,  where  In  rSo?  be  was  appointed  professor  of  pc^tical 
economy  at  Kharkoff,  and  in  1809  a  member  of  the  government 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  finances  of  the  empire.  In  the 
following  year  be  became  president  of  the  commission  for  the 
revision  <rf  ctimlmU  law,  and  he  at  the  same  time  obtained  an 
important  office  in  the  finance  department,  with  the  tank  of 
counsellor  of  state;  but  in  iSifi  he  returned  to  Halle  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  political  cconcnny.  He  died  at  Lsuchstldt  on  the 
i3iid  of  July  1837. 

Shortly  after  his  first  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  Halle 
Jakob  had  begun  to  turn  bis  attention  rather  to  the  praaical  than 
the  specubtive  side  of  philosophy,  and  in  1805  he  published  at 
Halle  ^Mscft  dtr  NoHmaUkmumit,  in  which  he  was  the  first  to 
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cdvoate  la  Gernuny  the  neccMity  at  a  dwtinct  acittux  Anting 
qvecially  with  the  rabject  of  national  wealth.  Hia  principal  other 
worktmnCnaidrutd*raUjiim*iiie»Lcp^(HAUe,  ij88):GniiidtilMeder 
Polutimu^ffbunt  Hid  PttiteiatulalUn  iLtiong,  1809);  EitUetiunt 
in  iaiStudfon  i4T  SlaalimtitnitkafUn  (HbUe,  \%i<i)-,  EntmuH  einet 
CrimttulgUtbkiKlu  />lr  iiu  riuiMcfttf  R^ick  (Halle,  181S}  and 
Siaatifi»ttnvnunK)uJt  (3  vol*.,  Halle,  1831}. 

JAKOVA  (also  written  Dukova,  Gyakovo  ud  G;uco- 
vica),  e  town  of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Kouovo;  on  the  river  Erenik, «  right-hand  tributary  of  (he 
White  Diin.  Fop.  (1905)  about  11,000.  Jokova  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Alpine  region  which  extends  from  the  Montenegrin 
frontier  to  the  Drin  and  White  Diin.  This  region  ba»  never 
been  thoroughly  explored,  or  brought  under  effective  Turkish 
rule,  on  account  of  the  inaccessible  character  of  its  mountaina 
and  forests,  and  the  lawlessness  of  its  Inhabitants — a  group  of 
two  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Moslem  tribes,  known  collectively 
•3  the  Malsia  Jakovs,  whose  official  reprcseautivc  resides  £□ 
Jakova, 

JAXUHS,  an  aboriginal  race  of  the  Malay  Peniiuula.  They 
have  become  much  mixed  with  other  tribes,  and  are  found 
throughout  the  south  of  the  peninsula  and  along  the  coasts. 
The  purest  types  are  straight -haired,  exhibit  marked  Mongolian 
characteristics  and  are  closely  related  tothe  Malays.  Theyare 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Prc-Malays,  the  "  savage  Malays  "  of 
A.  R.  Wallace.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups:  (i)  Jakuns 
of  the  jungle,  {2)  Jakuns  of  the  sea  or  Orang  Laut.  The  latter 
set  of  tribes  now  comprise  the  remnants  of  the  pirates  or  "  sea- 
gipsies  "  of  the  Malaccan  straits.  The  Jakuns,  who  must  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  the  other  aboriginal  peoples  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  5cmangiBndtheSakais,arenot  so  dwarfish 
as  those.  The  head  is  round;  the  skin  varies  from  olive-brown 
to  dark  copper;  the  face  is  flat  and  the  lower  jaw  square.  The 
nose  is  thick  and  short,  with  wide,  open  nostrils.  The  cheek- 
bones are  high  and  well  marked.  The  hair  has  a  blue-black  tint, 
eyes  are  black  and  the  beard  is  scanty.  The  Jakuns  live  a  wild 
forest  life,  and  in  general  habits  much  resemble  the  Sakai,  being 
but  little  in  advance  of  the  latter  in  social  conditions  except 
where  they  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Malay  peoples. 

JALALABAD,  or  Jellalabad,  a  town  and  province  of 
Afghanistan.  The  town  lies  at  a  height  of  1950  ft.  in  a  plain 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Kabul  river,  96  m.  from  Kabul  and 
76  from  Peshawar.  Estimated  pop.,  4000.  Between  it  and 
Peshawar  intervenes  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  between  it  and  Kabul 
the  passes  of  Jagdalak,  Khurd  Kabul,  Sec.  The  site  was  chosen 
by  the  emperor  Baber,'and  he  laid  out  some  gardens  here;  but 
the  town  itself  was  built  by  his  grandson  Akbar  in  a.d.  1560. 
It  resembles  the  city  of  Kabul  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  has  one 
central  bazaar,  the  streets  generally  being  very  narrow.  The 
most  notable  episode  in  the  history  of  the  place  is  the  famous 
defence  by  Sir  Robert  Sale  during  the  first  Afghan  war,  when  he 
held  the  town  from  November  1841  to  April  1841.  On  its 
evacuation  in  184}  General  Pollock  destroyed  the  defences,  but 
they  were  rebuilt  in  1878.  The  town  is  now  fortified,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  with  bastions  and  loopholes.  The  province  of 
Jalalabad  is  about  80  m.  in  length  by  35  in  width,  andindudes 
the  large  district  of  Laghman  north  of  the  Kabul  river,  as  well 
as  thai  on  the  south  called  Ningrahar.  The  climate  of  Jalalabad 
is  similar  to  that  of  Peshawar.  As  a  strategical  centre  Jalalabad 
is  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  Afghanistan,  for  it 
dominates  the  entrances  to  the  Laghman  and  theKunar  valleys; 
commanding  routes  to  Chitral  or  India  north  of  the  Khyber,  as 
well  as  the  Kabul- Peshawar  road. 

JALAP,  a  cathartic  drug  consisting  of  the  tuberous  roots  of 
Ipomaea  Puria,  a  convolvulaceous  plant  growing  on  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Mexican  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  jooo  to 
8000  ft.  above  thelevel  of  the  sea,  more  especially  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chiconquiaco,  and  near  San  Salvador  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  tbe  Cofre  dc  Perote.  Jalap  has  been  known  in 
Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  city  of  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  near  which  it  grows, 
but  its  botanical  source  was  not  accurately  determined  until 
1829,  whenDr.J.R.Coxeof  Philadelphia  publishcda  descriptioa 
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and  coloured  figure  taken  from  living  plants  sent  him  two  yttr* 
previously  from  Mexico.  The  jalap  plapt  has  slender  herbaceous 
twining  stems,  with  alternately  placed  heart-shaped  pointed 
leaves  and  salver-ahaped  deep  purplish-ptnk  flowers.  The 
underground  sterna  are  slender  andcreeping;  their  vertical  roots 
enlarge  and  form  tumip-ahaped  tuben.  The  roots  are  dug  up 
in  Mexico  throughout  the  year,  and  are  suspended  to  dry  in  a 
net  over  the  hearth  of  tbe  Indians'  huts,  and  hence  acquire  a 
smoky  odour.  The  large  tubers  are  often  gashed  to  cause  them 
to  dry  more  quickly.  In  their  form  they  vary  from  spindle- 
shaped  to  ovoid  or  globular,  and  in  sixe  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a 
man's  fist.  Externally  they  are  brown  and  marked  with  small 
transverse  paler  tears,  and  internally  they  present  a  dirty  white 
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resinous  or  starchy  fracture.  The  ordinary  drug  is  distingoished 
in  commerce  as  Vera  Crux  jalap,  from  the  name  of  the  port 
whence  it  is  shipped. 

Jalap  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  India,  chiefly  at 
Ootscamund,  and  grows  there  as  easily  as  a  yam,  often  producing 
clusters  of  tubers  weighing  over  9  lb;  but  these,  as  they  differ  10 
appearance  from  the  commercial  article,  have  not  as  yet  obtained 
a  place  in  the  English  market.  They  arc  found,  however,  to  be 
rich  in  resin,  containing  18%.  In  Jamaica  also  the  plant  has 
been  grown,  at  first  amongst  the  cinchona  trees,  but  more  recently 
in  new  ground,  as  it  was  found  to  exhaust  the  soil. 

Besides  Mexican  or  Vera  Crut  jalap,  a  drug  called  Tampico 
jalap  has  been  imported  for  some  years  in  considerable  quantity. 
It  has  a  much  more  shrivelled  appearance  and  paler  colour  than 
ordinary  jalap,  and  lacks  the  small  transverse  scars  present  in 
the  true  drug.  This  kind  of  jalap,  the  Purga  de  Sierra  Gorda 
of  the  Mexicans,  was  traced  by  Hanbury  to  Ipomaea  timilaMt. 
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It  {nm  in  Mexico  tlong  the  nunrntain  range  of  the  Siem  GonU 
is  tlw  ndghbourbood  of  Saa  Luis  de  U  Paz,  from  which  district 
it  b  curied  down  to  Tunpico,  whence  it  is  ezportcil.  A  third 
variety  <rf  jatap  known  as  woody  Jalap,  male  jalap,  or  Oiisab« 
not,  or  by  the  Mexicans  as  Pwf)  iMcho,  i»  derived  from 
Ifman  arastaim,  a  [^t  of  Orizaba.  The  root  occurs  in 
fibrous  pieces,  which  are  usually  rectangular  blocks  of  irregular 
shqK,  a  is.  or  moie  in  diameter,  and  are  evidently  portlona  of  t 
kffe  root.   It  is  only  orciilwwWy  met  with  in  commerce. 

The  dow  o(  jalap  ii  from  five  to  twenty  Kraini,  the  BritUb  Phar- 
iMnpcia  directing  that  it  muit  contain  from  9  to  ii  %  of  the 
RMi-wlucbisnvni  tndoMSof  two  tofive  gnint.  One  preparation 
of  this  dnw  b  m  common  uk,  the  PMs  J^pa*  Compmtms,  whkh 
OMUuts  oTs  part!  of  jaUp,  9  of  cream  of  tanar,  and  I  of  ginger. 
The  doM  is  mm  >o  grsiiu  to  a  drachm.  It  it  bat  given  10  the 
maicfmum  doM  which  cauws  Ute  minimum  of  tmtation. 

Tlw  chid  constituent*  of  jabp  retin  are  two  glucoaidea  tamtl- 
vdim  and  jaiepim — nigar,  starch  and  nim.  Convotwtin  cooititutes 
nearly  30  %ol  thereitn.  It  ii  inxduLle  in  ether,  and  U  moic  active 
than  jalapin.  It  is  not  wed  Kparalely  in  medicine.  Jatapin  is 
meat  in  about  the  mme  proponiona.  It  diMolvea  nndilv  in  ether, 
sad  ha*  a  soft  reatnou*  coonatence.  It  may  be  given  in  half-grain 
doM.  It  i*  the  active  principle  of  the  alliea  dms  aw— lawy. 
AccotdiiigtoMayer,thefanBnlaafcaavOlvuliniaCMHtfEAi,aBa  that 
of  jalapin  CmKmOu. 

Jalap  is  a  typical  hydratogm  purgatm,  caimng  tht  ocretion  of 
more  mid  than  nmmoay.  Dut  produdng  lem  stimuhtioa  of  the 
nuKular  wall  of  the  boweL  For  both  lentons  it  1*  ptrierable  to 
scammoay.  It  waa  ihown  by  Profeisor  Rutherford  at  Edinbuifh 
to  he  a  powerful  •ecmory  diolagogue,  an  action  posscned  by  few 
bydiagogne  pnigative*.  The  stimulation  ot  the  liver  is  laid  to 
^pend  npon  the  solution  of  the  retia  by  the.  intestinal  aecretlon. 
Theing  lalaigely employed  in  cases  of  Bright'a  disease  and  dropay 
from  any  cause,  being  especially  useful  when  the  liver  share*  io  the 
lenerat  venous  coi^Kstion.  It  u  not  much  u*ed  in  ordinary  conttipa- 
tum* 

JAUPA.  Xaupa,  or  Halat A,  a  dty  of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  70  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  pott  of  Vcn  Crux.  Fop. 
(igoo),  30,388.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  of  the 
sierra  wtuck  separates  the  central  plateau  from  the  tierra  caiitnte 
of  the  Gulf  Coast,  at  an  elevation  of  4300  ft.,  and  with  the  Cofre 
de  Petote  beUnd  it  rising  to  a  bright  of  13,419  ft.  lu  climate 
Is  cool  and  bcalUiy  and  the  tows  is  freqaentcd  in  the  bot  season 
by  the  wealthier  reiUeiits  of  Vera  Ciua.  The  dty  Is  well  bunt, 
in  the  old  Spanish  style.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  a  fine 
old  church,  a  Franciscan  convent  founded  by  Cortez  in  1556,  and 
three  boq;ritaIs,  one  of  which,  that  of  San  Juan  dc  Dios,  dates 
ftoni  oolMifal  timet.  The  nritfibouring  valleys  and  slates  an 
fertile,  and  In  tbe  forests  of  this  n^ioB  Is  found  the  plant  (jalap), 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  place.  Jalapa  was  for  a  time  tbe 
capiinl  of  the  state,  but  its  political  and  commercial  importance 
has  dediDcd  rioce  the  <q>ening  of  the  railway  betvreen  Vera 
Cm  and  ^  dty  of  Hoico.  It  manufactnzei  pottery  and 
leather. 

iAUUV.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Allahabad 
diviiMni  of  the  United  Provinces.  Pop.  of  town  (1901),  8573. 
Formerly  it  was  the  residence  <rf  a  Mahiatta  governor,  but  never 
the  bcadqaarters  <rf  tbe  diittict,  wUch  are  at  OraL 

The  Dismci  OP  JaiAON  has  an  area  of  1477  tq.  n.  It  ties 
catrrely  within  the  kvd  plain  of  Bundelkband,  north  of  the  hill 
country,  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Jumna  and  its  tribu- 
taries tbe  Betwa  and  Pahuj.  Tbe  central  regjon  thus  enclosed 
is  a  dead  level  ot  cultivated  land,  almoat  destitute  of  trees,  and 
sparsdy  dotted  wltb  vUlagea.  Tlie  aoutbem  portion  presents 
almcst  one  unbroken  sheet  of  cultivation.  The  boundary  rivers 
form  the  only  interesting  feature  in  Jalaun.  Tbe  river  Non 
tan  throu^  the  centre  of  tbe  district,  wluch  !t  drains  by 
inoamcratile  small  ravinct  instead  <rf  watering.  Jalaun  hu 
suffered  much  from  tbe  noxioua  kans  grass,  owing  to  tbe  spread 
of  which  many  viDages  have  been  abandoned  and  their  lands 
thrown  out  of  cuItKation.  Fop*  (rQot),  399,716,  showing  an 
incmsc  of  t%.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Kunch  (15,888}, 
and  Ka^  (10,139).  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  line  of  the 
Im&b  Midland  tailway  from  Jhansi  to  Cawnpore.  A  small  part 
of  it  Is  watered  by  tbe  Betwa  canaL  Grain,  oil-seeds,  cotttm 
•ad        nie  eaported^ 
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In  early  times  Jalaun  seems  to  have  been  the  borne  of  two 
Rajput  clans,  the  Chandels  in  tbe  east  and  the  Kachwahas  in 
tbewesL  The  town  irfKalpi  on  the  Jumna  was  conquered  for  the 
princes  of  Ghor  as  eariy  as  iiq6.  Eariy  In  tbe  14th  nntuty  tbe 
BundeUs  omipM  the  greater  part  of  Jalaun,  aiuleven  suoeeded 
in  holding  the  fortified  post  of  Kalpi.  That  important  possession 
was  toon  recovered  by  tbe  Mussulmans,  and  passed  under  tbe 
sway  of  the  Mogul  emperon.  AkbaHs  govemon  at  Kalpl 
maintained  a  nominal  aotboiity  over  the  surrounding  district; 
and  the  Bvndela  cUeb  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  rerolt,  which 
culminated  in  the  war  of  independence  under  Chhatar  Sal.  On 
the  outbreak  of  his  ret>cllion  in  1671  he  occupied  a  large  province 
to  tbe  south  of  tbe  Jumna.  Setting  out  from  this  basis,  and 
■■iited  by  the  Hahrattas,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  Bundelkband. 
On  Us  death  he  bequeathed  one-lbitd  of  his  dominions  to  his 
Mahratta  allies,  who  before  long  succeeded  In  annexing  the  wht^ 
of  Bundelkhana.  Under  Mahratta  rule  the  country  was  a  prey 
to  constant  anarchy  and  intestine  strife.  To  this  period  must 
be  traced  tlie  origin  of  the  poverty  and  deadatioa  wbidi  are  atUl 
conq>icuous  throughout  tbe  dbtrict.  In  1806  Ka]|ri  waa  made 
over  to  the  British,  and  in  1840,  on  tbe  death  of  Nana  Gol»nd 
Ras,  his  possessions  lapsed  to  them  also.  Various  interchanges 
of  territory  took  place,  and  in  i8j6  the  present  boundaries  were 
substantidly  settled.  Jalaun  had  a  bad  reputation  during  the 
Mutiny.  When  the  news  ot  tbe  rising  at  Cawnpwe  reached 
Kalpt,  the  men  of  the  sjid  native  infantry  deserted  their  oflicers, 
and  in  June  the  Jhaod  mutineers  reached  the  district,  and  began 
thrir  murder  of  Europeans.  The  inhabitants  everywhere 
revelled  in  the  licence  of  plunder  and  murdo'  which  tbe  Mutiqy 
had  spread  through  ail  Bundelkband,  and  it  was  not  till  Sqitcm-, 
ber  1858  that  the  rebels  were  finally  defeated. 

JAUSCO,  Xausco,  or  Guadalajaka,  a  Padfic  coast  stats', 
of  Mexico,  of  very  irregular  shape,  bounded,  be^nning  on  tbe 
N.,  by  the  territory  of  Tepic  and  the  states  of  DurangO,  Zacatmff, 
Aguas  Calientes,  Guanajuato,  Michoadn,  and  Qdima.  Pop. 
(1900),  1,153,891.  Area,  31,846  sq.m.  Jalisco  is  traversed  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  by  tbe  Sierra  Madre,  locally  known  as  the 
Sierra  de  Nayarit  and  Siem  de  Jalisco,  which  divides  the  state 
into  a  low  heavily  forested  oustal  plain  and  s  bi^  platean 
r^on,  part  of  the  great  Anftbuac  table-land,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  about  5000  ft.,  broken  by  q>uis  and  flanking  ranges 
of  moderate  height.  The  sierra  region  is  largely  volcanic  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent;  in  tbe  S.  are  the  active  volcanoes  of 
Colima  (11,750ft.)  and  tbe  Nevado  de  CoUma  (14,363)  ft.).  Tbe 
tierra  ealteije  sone  of  tbe  coast  b  tropical,  humid,  and  ui^avour- 
able  to  Europeans,  while  the  inland  plateaus  vary  from  sub- 
tropical to  temperate  and  are  generaUy  drier  and  healthful.' 
The  greater  part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Lerma  (called  the  Santiago  on  Us  lower  oouise)  and  its  tribu- 
taries, chief  of  irtiicfa  ii  the  Rio  Verde.  Lakes  are  anmetoas; 
the  largest  are  the  CSiapala,  about  80  m,  long  by  10  to  35  m.  wid^ 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  lieautiful  inland  sheets  of 
water  in  Mexico,  tbe  StQrula  and  the  MagdaJena,  noted  for  thdr 
abtwdance  of  fish.  Tbe  agffcultvTal  prtxlucts  of  Jalisco  indude 
Indian  com,  wheat  and  beans  on  the  uplands,  and  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  rice,  indigo  and  tobacco  in  the  warmer  districts.  Rubber 
and  palm  oSl  aic  natural  forest  products  of  the  coastal  zone. 
Stock-raising  is  an  important  occupation  in  some  of  tbe  more 
elevated  districts.  The  mineral  resources  indude  silver,  gold, 
dnnabar,  copper,  bismuth,  and  various  predous  stones.  There 
are  reduction  works  of  the  old-fashioned  type  and  some  manu- 
factures, induding  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  pottery,  refined 
sugar  and  leather.  Tbe  commercial  activities  of  tbe  state 
contribute  much  to  lta.proQ>erity.  There  is  a  large  percentage 
<d  Indians  and  mestisos  bi  the  population.  The  capital  ia 
Guadalajara,  and  other  Important  towns  with  thdr  populations 
in  igoo  (unless  otherwise  stated)  are:  Zapotlanejo  (30,175),  "  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Guadalajara;  Ciudad  Guun&n  (17,374  in  1893). 
Co  m.  M.E.  of  Colima;  Lagos  (14,716  in  1895),  a  mining  town 
100  m.  EJ7£.  of  Guadalajara  on  tbe  Mencan  Central  i«dway; 
Tamazula  (8783  .b  1895);  Sayula  (7883);  AtUlin  (7715); 
Teocalticbe  (8881);  Ameca  ijm  in  1895),  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
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region  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  nam;  Coculs  (7090  in 
189s);  and  Zacaalco  (6516).  Jaliico  ma  fiiit  invaded  by  the 
Spaniaidft  about  1516  and  wat  soon  aftemids  conquered  by 
Nu&o  de  Gusroan.  It  once  fonned  part  of  the  reyno  of  Nueva 
Cslida,  which  also  included  Aguas  Calientes  and  Zacatecas.  In 
18S9  its  area  was  much  reduced  by  a  aubdiviaion  of  its  coastal 
zone,  which  wu  set  apart  as  the  tenitoty  of  Teiric 

JAUU,  or  jAtJLNA,  a  town  In  Hyderabad  state,  India,  on  the 
Godavari  branch  of  the  Nizam's  r^lway,  and  310  m.  N.E.  of 
Bombay.  Pop.  (1901),  io,a70.  Until  1903  it  was  a  cantonment 
of  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  originally  established  in  1837.  Its 
gardens  produce  fruit,  which  is  largely  exported.  Chi  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  livei  Eundlika  is  the  trading  town  of 
Kadirabad;  pop.  (1901),  ii,i59> 

JALPAIOURI.  or  Julpicokee,  a  town  and  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Rajshahi  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  town  is  on  the  right  banlt  of  the  river  Tista,  with  a  station 
on  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  about  300  m.  due  N.  of  Calcutta. 
Pop.  (1901),  9708.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  divUon. 

The  DiSTUCT  op  Jaipaicuu  (organized  in  1869)  occupies  an 
irregularly  shaped  tract  south  of  Darjeeling  and  Bhutan  and 
north  of  the  state  of  Kuch  Behar.  It  includes  the  Western 
Dwars,  annexed  from  Bhutan  after  the  war  of  1864-1865.  Area, 
3,961  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901},  787,380,  an  increase  of  16%  in  the 
decade.  The  district  is  divided  into  a  "  regulation  "  tract,  lying 
towards  the  south-west,  and  a  strip  of  country,  about  la  m.  in 
width,  running  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  known  as 
the  Western  Dwara.  The  former  is  a  continuous  expanse  of 
level  paddy  fidds,  only  broken  by  groves  of  bamboos,  palms, 
and  fruit-trees.  The  frontier  towards  Bhutan  is  formed  by  the 
Siacbula  mountain  range,  some  peaks  of  which  attain  an  elevation 
of  6000  ft.  It  is  thickly  wooded  from  base  to  summit.  The 
principal  liven,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  the  Mahan- 
anda,  Karatoya,  "nsta,  Jaldhaka,  Duduya,  Mujnai,  Tursa, 
Kaljani,  Raidak,  and  Sankos.  The  most  Important  la  the 
Tista,  which  forms  a  valuable  means  of  water  commum'cation. 
Lime  is  quarried  in  the  lower  Bhutan  hills.  The  Western  Dwars 
ire  the  principal  centre  of  tea  cultivation  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
The  other  portion  of  the  district  produces  Jute.  Jalpaigurl  is 
traversed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  to 
Darjeeling.    It  is  also  served  by  the  Bengal  Dwars  railway. 

JAMAICA,  the  Urgest  island  in  the  British  West  Indies.  It 
lies  about  80  m.  S.  of  the  eastern  ettremity  of  Cuba,  between 
17°  43'  and  18"  gs*  N.  and  ^ff  10^  and  78°  «/  W.,  Is  144  m.  long, 
50  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  4107  sq.  m.  The 
coast-line  has  the  form  of  a  turtle,  the  mountain  ridges  repre- 
senting the  back.  A  mountainous  backbone  runs  through  the 
idand  from  E.  to  W.,  throwing  off  a  number  of  sub^iary 
ridgo,  mostly  in  »  nmth-westeriy  or  south-easterly  direction. 
In  the  cast  this  range  is  more  distinctly  marked,  forming  the 
Blue  Mountains,  with  cloud-capped  peaks  and  numerous 
bifurcating  branches.  Tliey  trend  W.  by  N.,  and  are  crossed 
by  five  passes  at  altitudes  vaiying  from  3000  to  4000  ft.  They 
culminate  in  Blue  Mountain  Peak  (7360  ft.),  after  which  the 
heights  gradually  decrease  until  the  range  is  merged  into  the 
hUls  of  the  western  plateau.  Two-thirds  of  the  island  are 
occupied  by  this  limestone  plateau,  a  region  of  great  beauty 
broken  by  innumerable  hills,  valleys  and  sink-holes,  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  uplands  usually  terminate  in 
steep  slopes  or  bluffs,  separated  from  the  sea,  in  most  cases,  by  a 
strip  of  level  lar.d.  On  the  south  coast,  especially,  the  plains 
are  often  large,  the  Liguanea  plain,  on  which  Kingston  stands, 
having  an  area  of  aoo  sq.  m.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  rivers  and 
streams  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  besides  the  numerous  [ribu- 
taries  which  issue  from  every  ravine  in  the  mountains.  These 
streams  for  the  most  part  are  not  navigable,  and  in  times  of  flood 
they  became  devastating  torrents.  In  the  parish  of  Portland, 
the  Rio  Grande  receives  all  the  smaller  tributaries  from  the  west. 
In  St  Thomas  in  the  east  the  main  range  is  drained  by  the 
Plantain  Garden  river,  the  tributaries  of  which  form  deep 
ravines  and  narrow  gorges.   The  valley  of  the  Plantain  Garden 


expands  into  a  picturesque  and  fertile  plain.  The  Black  river 
flows  through  a  level  country,  and  is  navigable  by  small  craft 
for  about  30  m.  The  Salt  river  and  the  Cabaritta,  also  in  the 
south,  are  navigable  by  barges.  Other  rivers  of  the  south  are 
the  Rio  Cobrc  (on  which  are  irrigation  works  for  the  sugar  and 
fruit  plantationa),  the  Yallahs  and  the  Rio  Hinho;  in  the  north 
•le  the  Martha  Brae,  the  White  river,  the  Great  Spanish  river, 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  Vestiges  o(  intermittent  vdcanic  action 
occur,  and  there  are  several  medicinal  springs.  Jamaica  has 
16  harbours,  the  chief  of  which  are  Fort  Morant,  Kingston,  Old 
Harbour,  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth,  St  Ann's  Bay,  Port  Maria 
and  Port  Antonio. 

Geehgy. — The  greater  part  of  Jamaica  ia  covered  by  Tertiary 
depouts,  but  in  the  Blue  Mountain  and  mow  of  the  other  ranees  the 
older  rocka  riM  to  the  lurfoce.  The  foundation  of  the  isbod  ia 
fonned  by  a  aeriea  of  stratified  shale*  and  conglomentca,  with  tuff* 
and  other  volcanic  rock*  and  occasional  bandi  of  marine  limcstooe. 
The  liraettone*  contain  Upper  Cretaceous  fosstla,  and  the  wbole 
•erie*  has  been  strongly  folded-  Upon  this  foundation  rest*  un- 
conformably  a  aeriea  of  maria  and  lunestooe*  of  Eocene  and  early 
Oligocene  bec.  Some  of  the  limestonea  are  made  of  Foraminilcra, 
tof^herwith  Radiolaria.aad  indicate  a  aubaidence  to  abyaaal  depths. 
Neverthelesa,  the  higher  peaksof  the  taiandatill  remuned  above  the 
aea.  Towarda  the  middle  of  the  OliBooeneperiad,  mountain  folding 
took  place  on  an  cAensive  scale,  and  the  iHand  was  niicd  far  above 
tta  pieaent  level  and  was  probaUy  coBnectcd  with  the  teat  of  the 
Greater  Antille*  and  perhaps  with  the  mainland  also.  At  the  same 
time  Plutonic  rocka  of  various  Idadawere  intruded  into  the  deposit* 
already  fonned,  and  in  aome  caaea  produced  conaidenble  meta- 
morphiim.  During  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  perioda  the  island  a^in 
■ank,  but  never  to  the  deptha  which  it  reached  in  the  Eocene  penod. 
The  depoalta  formed  were  ahallow-watcr  conglomeratea,  marIa  and 
limeitones,  with  molluaca,  biachit^mda,  corola,  Ac.  Finally,  a 
■erica  of  lucceanve  elevationa  of  amall  amount,  leaa  than  500  ft. 
in  the  BBgregate,  raited  the  island  to  its  preMnt  level.  The  terrace* 
which  mark  the  aucceanve  stage*  ia  thii  elevation  are  well  ahown  in 
Montego  Bay  and  claewhere.  The  remarkable  depreaaiona  ol  t)w 
Cockpit  count  ry  and  the  dosed  boun  of  the  Hector  river  are  aimiUr 
in  ongio  to  awallow-holea,  and  were  formed  by  the  sdutiM  of  a 
limestone  layer  reatine  upon  Insoluble  rocka.  The  island  praduoca  a 
great  variety  of  marbles,  porphyritea,  nanite  and  ochreo.  Tracea  ol 
gold  have  Men  found  asaociated  with  aome  of  the  oxidiied  coppo' 
ores  (blue  and  green  carbonatea}  in  the  Clarendon  mine*.  Copps 
ore*  ate  widdv  diRuaed  but  are  very  expensive  to  work;  as  arc  the 
lead  and  cobalt  iriilch  an  alao  found.  Manganese  iroa  ores  and  a 
fom  of  arsenic  occur. 

Climalt. — ^The  climate  is  one  of  the  island's  chief  attractions. 
Near  the  coast  it  Is  warm  and  humid,  but  that  of  the  uplands  is 
delightfully  mild  and  equ^ile.  At  Kingston  the  temperature 
ranges  from  70-7"  to  87-8"  P.,  and  this  Is  generally  the  average 
of  all  the  low-lying  coast  land.  M  Ondioaa,  4907  ft.  above 
the  sea,  it  varies  from  57-5°  to  W-^.  The  vspoun  bom  the 
rivers  and  the  ocean  produce  in  the  upptf  reglonsdouds  atturaied 
with  moisture  which  induce  vegetation  belonging  to  a  colder 
climate.  During  the  niioy  seasons  there  issuch  an  accumulatioa 
of  these  vapours  as  to  cause  a  general  coolness  and  occasioa 
sudden  heavy  showers,  and  sometimes  destructive  floods.  The 
rainy  seasons,  in  May  and  October,  last  for  about  three  weeks, 
although,  as  a  rule  no  month  is  quite  without  nin.  The  fall 
varies  greatly;  while  the  annual  average  for  the  island  is  66-3  in., 
at  Kingston  it  b  31-6  in.,  at  Cinchona  105-5  >o.,  and  at  some 
places  in  the  north-east  it  exceeds  100  in.  The  diaiMe  of  the 
Santa  Ctvz  Mountains  is  extremely  favourable  to  anffciers  from 
tubercular  and  rheumatic  diseases.  Excepting  near  morasses 
and  lagoons,  the  island  is  very  healthy,  and  yellow  fever,  once 
prevalent,  now  rarely  occurs.  In  the  early  part  of  the  igih 
century,  hurricanes  (tften  devastated  Jamaica,  but  nov,  thou^ 
they  pass  to  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  with  comparative  fiequcncy, 
they  tarely  strike  the  iilind  itself. 

Flora. — ^Tlie  flora  b  remarkable,  showing  types  fran  Nortik. 
Central,  and  South  America,  with  a  few  European  forms,  besides 
the  common  plants  found  everywhere  in  the  tropics.  Of  flowering 
plant*  there  are  aiSo  diitinct  Bpeciea,  and  of  feraa  450  species, 
several  of  both  being  indigenous.  The  largeneoa  of  ihcac  numbers 
may  be  to  aome  extent  accounted  for  by  differMxe*  of  altitude, 
temperature  and  humidity.  There  are  many  beautiful  flo>wen^ 
auch  aa  the  aloe,  the  yucca,  the  datura  the  mountain  pride  and  the 
Viebria  rtgia ;  and  thecoctua  tribe  ia  well  represented.  The  Sensitive 
Plant  growa  in  poaturea,  and  otduda  in  the  wooda.  Thm  an  fOKuc 
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trees  fit  for  every  parptm;  Inrfndliy  the  baJUta.  ntemtod,  ntin- 
wood,  mabogany,  lignum  vitae,  Unceirood  and  cbonv.  The  logwood 
■nd  fustic  are  exported  for  dyeing.  There  are  alao  the  Jamaica 
cedar,  and  the  talk  cotton  tree  (Ceiba  Bombax).  Pimento  (peculiar  to 
Jamaica)  is  indinenou*.  and  lumishe*  the  all^ice.  The  bamboo, 
coffee  and  cocoa  are  well  known.  Several  ipeciea  of  palm  abound, 
— tlie  macaw,  the  fan  palm,  icrew  palm,  and  palmetto  royal.  There 
are  plantation*  of  coco-nut  palm.  The  other  noticeable  tree*  and 
ptant*  arc  the  mango,  the  breadfruit  tree,  the  papaw,  the  tacebark 
tree,  and  the  guava.  The  Paiwia  Ckruti,  (ram  which  caator  oil  ■* 
made,  is  a  very  abundant  annual.  Engli^  vegetable*  grow  In  the 
hilh,  and  the  plaini  produce  plantains,  cocoa,  yami,  canava,  ochra, 
beam,  peaae,  giiver  and  arrowroot.  Maijte  and  guinea-corn  are 
citltivaMd.  nad  ibe  giiiw  gi'aaa,  accidentally  introduced  in  nfio, 
a  very  valuable  for  bontt  and  cattle, — to  much  wo  that  pen -keeping 
«r  cattle  braiing  is  a  highly  |m6table  oocnpntioo.  Amoiu  the 
principal  fruits  are  the  manfe,  diaddoek,  lime,  gnpe  or  cluster 
fruit,  pine-apple,  ntango.  banana,  gnpea,  mdona,  avocado  pear, 
bmdfruit,  ana  tamarind. 

FtutMo. — There  are  fourteen  sort*  of  lampjridae  or  fireflies, 
besides  the  dattriio»  or  lantern  beetle*.  There  are  no  venomous 
serpents,  but  numerous  harmless  snakes  and  lisardsexist.  Hie  land- 
mib  is  considered  a  table  delicacy,  and  the  land-turtle  also  is  eaten. 
Tbe  acorp'O''  *^  centipede,  though  poisonous,  arc  not  venr  danger- 
CMU.  Ants,  sandflies  and  mosquitoes  swarm  in  the  lowbnds.  Theic 
are  twenty  different  sone-binls,  and  forty-three  varietiea  of  birds 
are  presumed  to  bepecuNar  to  the  island.  The  sea  and  tbe  rivers 
swarm  with  lish.  Turtles  abound,  and  the  seal,  the  manatee  and 
ibe  crocodile  are  sometimes  found.  The  coral  reefs,  with  their 
varied  polyps  and  anemones,  the  numerous  alcyonarians  and  diverse 
coral-dwcnuig  animals  are  readily  accessible  to  the  student,  and  the 
■Uand  is  alw  celcbnted  (or  theaumberof  qieciesofilslaad^hdls. 

PttfU. — The  popuIatioB  of  the  island  was  estimated  in  1905 
at  806,690.  Jamaica  is  rich  in  traces  of  its  former  Aiawflk 
inhabitants.  Aboriginal  petatoid  celts  and  other  implements, 
flattened  skulls  and  vessels  are  common,  and  images  are  some- 
Uine*  found  in  the  large  limestone  caverns  of  the  island.  The 
present  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  3%  are  white,  include 
Maroons,  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  of  the  Spaniards  who  fled 
into  the  interior  when  the  island  was  captured  by  the  Bn'lish; 
descendanU  of  imported  African  slaves;  mixed  race  of  British 
and  African  blood;  coolies  from  India;  %  few  Chinese,  and  the 
British  officials  and  white  settlers.  Tbe  Maroons  live  by  them- 
selves and  are  few  in  number,  wbOe  the  half- castes  enter  into 
trade  and  sometimes  into  the  professions.  The  number  of  white 
inhabitants  other  tlian  British  is  very  smalL  A  negropcasant 
pt^nilation  is  encouraged,  with  a  view  to  its  being  a  support 
to  the  industries  of  the  island;  hut,  in  many  cases  a  field  negro 
will  not  work  for  his  employer  more  than  four  days  a  week.  He 
may  till  his  own  plot  of  ground  on  one  of  tbe  other  days  or  not, 
as  the  spint  moves  him,  but  four  days'  work  a  week  will  keep 
him  canK.  He  has  little  or  no  care  for  the  future.  Be  has 
pn^bly  squatted  on  someone's  land,  and  has  no  rent  to  pay. 
Clothes  he  need  hardly  buy,  fuel  he  needs  only  for  cooking,  and 
food  b  ready  to  bis  hand  for  tbe  picking.  Unfortunately  a 
widespread  indulgence  in  predial  larceny  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  agiicultnre  as  well  as  to  moral  progress.  But  that  habits  of 
thrift  are  being  inculcated  Is  shown  by  the  steady  increase  in 
the  accounts  in  the  government  savings  banks.  That  gross 
superstition  is  still  prevalent  is  shown  by  tbe  cases  of  obeak  01 
witchcraft  that  come  before  the  courts  from  time  to  time. 
Another  indieatioii  of  the  status  of  tbe  negro  may  be  foundin 
the  fact  that  more  than  60%  of  tbe  births  are  illegitimtte,  a 
percentage  that  shows  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

Tlie  capital,  Kingston,  stands  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  near 
it  is  the  town  of  Port  Royal.  Spanish  Town  (pop.  5019),  the  former 
ca;»tal,  is  tn  the  parish  of  St  Calherine,  Middlesex.  11]  m.  by  rail 
weR  ol  KioKiton.  Since  tbe  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Kingston,  the  town  has  gradually  sunk  in  importance.  In  tbe 
cjibedral  nuuiv  of  the  governors  of  the  island  are  buried.  A  marble 
statDe  of  Rodney  commemorates  his  victory  over  (he  count  de 
Craase  off  Dominica  in  1781.  Montega  Bay  (pop.  4801),  on  the 
Dortb-west  coast,  is  the  second  town  on  the  island,  and.  is  also  a 
favourite  bathing  resort.  Port  Antonio  (17S4)  lies  between  two 
•ccuie  harbours  on  the  north-east,  and  owes  Its  proancrity  mainly 
to  (he  development  of  the  tmde  in  fruit,  for  which  u  Is  tbe  chief 
place  of  shiprnent. 

/■admtriei, — AgricuUural  enterprise  falls  into  two  classes— plant* 
ing  and  pen-keeping,  the  breeding  of  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
■hii  II     Tbe  chief  products  are  bananas,  oranges,  coffee,  sugar, 
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rum,  logwood,  cocoa,  pimento,  ginger,  coco-nuts,  limes,  nutmegs, 
pineapples,  tohacoo,  gmpe-fruit  and  mangoes.  Tbeie  is  a  board  of 
agriculture,  with  an  experimental  station  at  Hope;  there  is  also  an 
agricultural  sode^  with  36  branches  throughout  the  colony.  Bee- 
keeping is  a  growing  industry, espedally  among  the  peasants.  The 
land  as  B  rule  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  the  vast  majority 
consisting  of  6ve  acres  and  less.  The  manufactures  are  few.  In 
addition  to  tbe  sugar  artd  coffee  estates  and  dear  factories,  there 
are  tanneriea.  distilleriea,  breweries,  electric  light  and  gas  srorks, 
ironfoundries.  potteries  and  factories  for  the  production  of  coco- 
nut oil,  essential  oils,  ice,  matches  and  mtnemi  waters.  There  is 
an  important  establisnment  at  Spanish  Town  for  tbe  productioa  oC 
logwood  extract  The  exports,  more  than  half  of  whichEO  to'  the 
United  States,  mostly  comprise  fruit,  sugar  and  rum.  The  United 
States  also  contributes  tbe  majority  oil  the  imports.  More  than  half 
the  revenue  of  the  colony  b  denved  from  import  duties,  the  remainder 
is  furnished  by  excise,  stampa  and  licences.  V/ith  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  parish  boards,  there  is  no  direct  taxation. 

CsmimnHMftMi. — In  1000  an  Imperial  Direct  West  India  Une 
of  aieamen  waa  started  by  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  to  encourage 
the  fruit  trade  with  England;  it  had  a  subsidy  of  £40,000,  contri- 
buted jinntly  by  the  Imperial  and  Jamaican  governments.  Two 
steamers  go  round  the  island  once  a  week,  calung  at  tbe  prindpl 
ports,  the  circuit  occupying  about  t30  hours.  A  number  of  saibng 
'  drogher*  "  also  ply  from  port  to  port.  Jamaica  has  a  number 
of  good  roods  and  bndle  paths;  tbe  mala  roads,  controlled  by  the 

fiublic  works  department,  encircle  (he  island,  with  several  branches 
rom  iHirth  to  south.  The  parochial  roads  are  maintained  by  the 
parish  boards.  A  railway  traverses  the  island  from  Kingston  in  the 
south-east  to  Montego  Bay  in  tbe  north-west,  and  also  branches  to 


Port  Antonio  and  to  Ewarton.  Jamaica  Is  induded  in  the  Postal 
Union  and  in  tbe  Imperial  penny  post,  and  there  is  a  WeeUy  mall 
serWce  to  and  from  England  by  the  Ri^al  MaQ  Une,  but  mule  are 
also  carried  by  other  companies.  The  island  is  otmnecled  by  cable 
with  the  United  States  via  Cuba,  and  with  Halifax,  Nova  Sootia 
via  Bermuda. 

There  is  a  government  savings  bank  at  Kingston  with  branches 
throughout  the  island,  and  there  are  also  branches  of  tbe  Cdonial 
Bank  of  London  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  coins  in  cir- 
culation are  British  Mid  and  silver,  but  not  bronse,  instead  of  which 
local  ntckd  is  used.  UiUted  States  gold  passes  as  currency.  English 
weight*  and  measures  are  used. 

AdtniniUralioH,  6rc. — The  island  is  divided  into  threecounties, 
Surrey  in  tbe  east,  Middlesex  in  the  centre,  and  Cornwall 
in  the  west,  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  five  parishes. 
The  parish  is  the  unit  of  local  government,  and  has  jurisdic 
tion  over  roads,  markets,  sanitation,  poor  relief  and  water- 
works. The  management  is  vested  in  a  parish  board,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected.  The  chairman  or  custos  is 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  island  is  administered  by 
a  governor,  who  bears  the  old  Spanish  title  of  captain-general, 
assisted  by  a  legislative  council  of  five  ex  officio  members, 
not  more  than  ten  nominated  members,  and  fourteen  members 
elected  on  a  limited  suffrage.  There  b  also  a  privy  council 
of  three  ex  officio  and  not  more  than  ei^t  nominated  members. 
There  Is  an  Imperial  garrison  of  about  2000  officers  and  men, 
with  headquarters  at  Newcastle,  consisting  of  Royal  Engineers, 
Royal  Artillery,  infantry  and  four  companies  of  tbe  West  India 
Regiment.  Ihere  is  a  naval  station  at  Pott  Royal,  and  the 
entrance  to  its  harbotir  is  stiOn^y  fortified.  In  addition  there 
is  a  militia  of  infantry  and  artillery,  about  800  strong. 

Previous  to  1870  the  Chtlrch  of  England  waa  cstabUshed.in 
Jamaica,  but  in  that  year  a  disestablishment  act  was  passed 
which  provided  for  gradual  disendowment.  It  is  still  the  most 
numerous  tMxIy,  and  is  presid«l  over  by  the  bishop  of  Jamaica, 
who  is  also  archbishop  of  the  WeM!-|ndies.  The  Baptists, 
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Weslcyaiu,  Prfsbyteritni,  Uonviau  ud  Romu  Cstholka  are 
all  represented;  there  is  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  Kingston,  and 
the  Salvatioa  Anny  has  a  branch  an  the  island.  Tbe  Church  of 
Fn^nri  initiitalnt  many  schools,  a  theological  college,  a  deacon- 
OBCS*  home  and  an  orphanage.  The  Baptists  have  a  theokqjcal 
coQ^;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  support  a  training  college  Cor 
teachers,  two  industrial  schools  and  two  orphanagea.  Elemen- 
tary education  b  in  private  hands,  but  fostered,  since  1867,  by 
■ovemmcnt  puts;  it  is  free  bat  not  cMiqnilioiy,  altliaa^  the 
governor  bu  tbe  r^t  to  compd  the  a^ndanoo  of  all  duldren 
from  6  to  r4  years  of  age  in  such  towns  and  districts  as  he  may 
designate.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
trained  In  the  govenunent-aJded  training  colleges  of  tlie  various 
denominations.  For  higher  education  there  are  tbe  University 
College  and  high  school  at  Hope  near  Kingston,  Potsdam  School 
In  St  Elizabeth,  the  Hico  School  and  Wolmer's  Free  School  in 
Kingston,  founded  (for  boys  and  pris)  in  1739,  the  Montego 
Bay  MCtmdaiy  school,  and  numerous  other  endowed  and  self- 
suppoTting  cstablithntents.  The  Cambridge  Locd  EiBmlnathnw 
have  been  held  legulariy  sloce  188a. 

'  Hutory.— 'Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbui  «i  the  3rd 
of  May  1494.  Though  he  called  it  Santiago,  it  has  always  been 
known  by  its  Indian  name  Jaymaca,  "  the  island  of  springs," 
moderaixcd  !n  form  and  pronunciation  into  Jamaica.  Exc^- 
ing  that  in  1505  Columbus  once  put  in  for  shelter,  the  island 
remained  unvisited  until  rjog,  when  Di^,  the  discoverer's 
son,  sent  Don  Juan  d'Esquivel  to  take  possession,  and  thence- 
forward it  passed  under  Spanish  rule.  Sent'  lago  de  la  Vega,  or 
Spanish  Town,  which  remained  the  capital  of  the  island  until 
1871,  was  founded  in  1513.  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  a  British 
■dniiral,  attacked  the  island  in  1596,  and  plundered  and  burned 
the  capital,  but  did  not  follow  up  his  victory.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment tbe  Spaniards  restored  their  capital  and  were  unmolested 
until  163s,  when  the  island  was  again  raided  by  the  British  under 
Colonel  Jackson.  The  period  of  the  Spanish  occupation  is 
mainly  memoraUe  for  the  annihilation  of  the  gentle  and  peaceful 
Araw&k  Indian  inhabitants;  Don  Pedro  d'Esquivel  was  one  of 
thdr  cruellest  oppressors.  The  whole  island  was  divided  among 
eight  noble  Spanish  families,  who  discouraged  immigration  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  Jamaica  was  taken  by  the  British  the 
white  and  slave  population  together  did  not  exceed  3000.  Under 
the  vigorous  foreign  policy  of  Cromwell  an  attempt  was  made  to 
crush  the  Spanish  power  in  the  West  Indies,  and  an  expedition 
under  Admirals  Penn  and  Venables  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
bokling  Jamaica  in  r655.  Spanish  weee  entirely  expelled 
Is  1658.  Their  slaves  then  took  to  Uie  mountains,  and  down  to 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  disaffection  of  these  Maroons, 
as  they  were  called,  caused  constant  trouble.  Jamaica  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  military  authority  until  1661,  when 
Colonel  D'Oyley  was  ^ipcunted  captain-general  and  governor^ 
in-chief  with  an  executive  council,  and  a  constitution  was 
introduced  resembling  that  of  England.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  next  year  by  Lord  Windsor,  under  whom  a  legislative 
council  was  established,  Jamaica  soon  became  the  chief  resort 
of  the  buccaneers,  who  not  infrequently  united  the  characters 
of  merchant  or  planter  with  that  of  ^nte  or  privateer.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  1670,  the  Britldi  title  to  tbe  island  was 
reo>gnized,  and  the  buccaneers  were  suppressed.  The  Royal 
African  Company  was  formed  ia  1673  with  ft  monopoly  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  from  this  time  Jam^ca  was  one  of  the  greatest 
slave  tnaru  in  the  world.  The  sugar-industry  was  introduced 
about  this  period,  the  first  pot  of  sugar  being  sent  to  London  in 
1673.  An  attempt  was  made  ia  1678  to  saddle  the  island  with 
a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Crown  and  to  restrict  tbe  free  le^ila* 
ture.  The  privilegei  of  the  legislative  assembly,  however,  were 
restored  in  1681;  but  not  till  46  yeara  later  was  the  question  of 
revenue  settled  by  a  compromise  by  whidi  Jamalcs  undertook 
.to  settle  £8000  (an  amount  afterwards  commuted  to  i^ooo)  per 
annum  on  the  Crown,  provided  thU  English  itanitc  laws  woe 
made  binding  in  Jamaica. 

During  these  years  of  political  struggle  the  cdony  was  thrice 
ifilicted  by  nature.  A  great  earthquake  occuned  in  169a,  when 


the  chief  part  of  t^  town  of  Port  Royal,  built  on  a  shdving 
bank  of  sand,  slipped  into  the  sea.  Two  dreadful  hurricanes 
devastated  tbe  island  in  r7t>  and  17M,  tbe  second  of  which  did 
so  much  damage  that  the  seat  of  commerce  bad  to  be  tnufiemd 
from  Port  Royal  to  Kingston. 

The  only  prominent  event  in  tbe  history  of  the  island  during 
the  later  yean  of  the  i8th  century,  was  the  threatened  invasioii 
by  the  Flicndi  and  Spanish  in  1781,  but  Jamaica  was  saved  by 
the  victory  Rodney  and  Hood  off  Dominica.  Tbe  last  attempt 
at  Invasion  was  made  in  1806,  when  the  Frertdi  were  defeated 
by  Admiral  Duckworth.  When  Uie  slave  trade  was  abotisfacd 
the  i^nd  was  at  the  xenith  (tf  its  pn>q>erity;  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  pimento,  gjnger  and  indigo  were  being  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  was  tbe  dtpAt  of  every  lucrative  trade  with  tbe 
Spanish  maiTL  The  anti-sla%-eiy  agiutioo  in  Great  Britain 
found  its  echd  in  the  island,  and  in  r83i  the  negroes  revolted, 
believing  that  emandpation  had  been  granted.  They  killed  a 
number  of  whites  and  destroyed  a  la^  amount  of  valuable 
pr(^)erty.  Two  years  Uter  the  Eniuidpation  Act  was  paaaed, 
and,  subject  to  a  short  term  of  apprenticeship,  tbe  slaves  were 
free.  Emancipation  left  the  planters  in  a  pitiable  condition 
financially,  llie  British  government  awarded  them  conpcnsa- 
tion  at  the  rate  of  £ig  per  slave,  the  marlcet  value  of  slaves  at 
the  time  being  £35,  but  most  of  this  compensation  went  Into  tbe 
hands  of  the  planters'  creditors.  They  were  left  with  over- 
worked estates,  a  poor  marliet  and  a  scarcity  of  labour.  Nor 
was  this  the  end  of  their  misfortunes.  During  the  slavery  times 
the  British  government  had  protected  the  planter  by  imposng 
a  heavy  differential  duty  on  fordgn  sugar;  but  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  trade  the  price  of  sugar  fell  by  one-half  and  reduced 
the  profits  of  the  already  impoverished  planter.  Many  estates, 
already  heavily  mortgaged,  were  abandoned,  and  the  trade  of 
the  island  was  at  a  standstill.  Differences  between  the  executive, 
tbe  legislature,  and  the  home  government,  as  to  the  means  of 
retrenching  the  public  expenditure,  created  much  bitterness. 
Although  some  stight  improvement  marked  the  administration 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  the  carl  of  Elpn,  when  coolie  immi- 
gration was  introduced  to  supply  tbe  scarcity  and  irregularity 
of  labour  and  the  railway  was  opened,  the  improvement  was  not 
permanent.  In  1865  Edward  John  Eyre  became  governor. 
Finandal  affairs  were  at  thnr  lowest  ebb  and  the  colonial 
treasury  showed  a  deficit  of  £8o,oo&  To  meet  this  difficulty 
new  taxes  were  imposed  and  d^content  was  rife  among  the 
negroes.  Dr  Underbill,  the  secretary  of  a  Baptist  organisation 
Icnown  as  the  British  Union,  wrote  to  the  colonial  secretary  in 
London,  pointing  out  the  state  of  affairs.  This  letter  became 
public  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  governor  added  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  popular  excitement.  On  the  nth  of 
October  1865  tbe  negroes  rose  at  Morant  Bay  and  murdered  the 
custos  and  most  of  the  white  inhabitants.  The  slight  encounter 
which  followed  filled  the  island  with  terror,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  excesses  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The  assembly 
passed  an  act  by  which  martial  law  •was  proclaimed,  and  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  abrogating  tbe  constitution. 

The  action  of  Governor  Eyre,  thou^  generally  approved 
throughout  tbe  West  Indies,  caused  much  controversy  in  En^ 
land,  and  he  was  recalled.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
him,  resulting  in  an  elaborate  Exposition  of  martial  law  by 
Chief  Justice  Cockhum,  but  tbe  jury  threw  out  the  bill  and  Eyre 
was  discharged.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Jamaica  by  Sir  Henry  Storks,  and  under  the  crown  coteny 
system  of  government  the  sUte  of  the  isbnd  made  slow  bnc 
steady  progress.  In  1868  the  first  fruit  shipment  took  place 
from  Port  Antonio,  the  immigration  of  coolies  was  revived,  and 
cinchona  pUnting  waa  introduced.  The  m^hod  ofgoverrmient 
was  changed  in  r884,  when  a  new  conatitutioa,  slightly  modified 
in  1895,  was  granted  to  the  island. 

In  die  afternoon  of  the  r4th  of  January  1907  a  tetrfUe  earth- 
quake visited  Kingston.  Almost  every  buUding  in  the  "pi*^! 
uu)  in  Port  tLaytl,  and  many  In  St  Andrews,  were  destroyed  or 
seriooly  btjucd.  The  lorn  of  lite  waa  variously  estimated,  but 
probably  eieeeded  one  tbonsand.   Amopg  those  killed  was 
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Sb  J«me»  Faguaon,  tfth  bnonrt  {b.  1859)-  The  prindpd  ibock 
«u  loUowcd  bjr  maoy  more  of  slighter  intouity  during  the 
cnnlDg  foftidKht  utd  later.  On  the  i7tb  of  Janouy  mluaim 
wM  Imni^  by  thm  Anetktn  mr-abipt  under  Rewr-Admiral 
Davis,  who  however  withdrew  them  on  the  igth,  owing  to  a 
misundentanding  with  the  governor  trf  the  island,  Sir  Alexander 
Swettenbam,  on  the  subject  of  the  landing  of  marines  from  the 
vcmda  with  a  vfaw  to  preatning  order.  The  incident  caused 
coDsidcrabk  leosation,  and  led  to  Sir  A.  Swettenham's  lesigna- 
lion  in  the  f<^owing  March,  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  K.C.M.G.,  bdng 
appointed  governor.  Order  was  q>ecdily  restored;  but  tbc 
destnictive  effect  of  the  eartbqudce  was  a  severe  check  to  the 
IKosperity  of  tlie  island. 

See  Bryan  Edwvd^  Htstery  ef  W*a  Imdiei  (London.  1S09, 
andappendiK,  iSi9);P.  H.Comt,  J^mnat^ a  Naitiraiiitim  Jamaica 
(LaaAoa,  1851)  and  Birds  Jamaica  (i»47)i  Jamaica  Haaibook 
(Loadon,  anaual) ;  Bacon  and  Aaron,  Jmt  Jamaiea  (i>90);  W.  P. 
UnnMoae.  Black  Jamaica  (London,  1900),  F.  CundaU,  BittiHhttm 
JoMatctmis  (KtMMon.  i>99)t  and  5mnM  m  Jamaica  HiMry 
(1900):  W.J.  Gatdittr,  Hislery  of  Jamaica  (New  Vork,  1909).  For 
gcoioKy,  Mc  R.  T.  Hill,  "  The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of 
JanuKa,"  Bull.  Mm.  Cmi.  ZO0I.  Hanard,  n»v.  (1899). 

JAUICA.  formerly  a  village  of  (Juecns  county,  Long 
lalawl,  New  Yorlt,  V.S.A..  but  after  the  ist  ol  January  1898  a 
part  of  the  borough  of  Qaeuis,  New  York  City.  Pop.  (1890) 
5361.  It  b  served  by  the  Long  Island  railroad,  the  Unca  of 
which  from  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  meet  here  and  then 
aqmrate  to  serve  thie  different  regions  of  the  bland.'  King's 
Park  (about  10  acres)  comprises  the  estate  of  John  Abop  King 
(1788-1867),  governor  of  New  York  in  1857-1859,  from  whose 
heirs  in  1897  the  land  was  purchased  by  the  village  trustees.  In 
Sooth  Jamaica  there  b  a  race  track,  at  which  meetings  are  held 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  headquartcn  of  the  (Jueena 
Borough  Dqiartment  of  Public  Works  and  PoHoe  are  in  the 
Jamaica  town-hall,  and  Jamaica  is  the  seat  of  «  city  training 
school  for  teachers  (until  1905  one  of  the  New  York  State  normal 
achoi^).  For  two  guns,  a  coat,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  and 
lead,  seven!  New  Engtanders  obtained  from  the  Indians  a  deed 
for  ■  tract  of  land  here  In  September  165$.  In  March  1657  tbegr 
received  permission  from  Govmor  Stuyvoant  to  found  •  town, 
which  was  chartered  in  1660  and  was  named  Ruatdoip  by 
Stnyveaant,  but  the  English  called  it  Jamaica;  it  was  lechar- 
lered  in  1666, 1686  and  1788.  The  village  was  incorporated  in 
1814  aod  reincorporated  in  1855.  In  1665  it  was  made  the  seat 
€>f  justice  of  the  north  riding;  in  16S3-1788  it  was  the  diict  town 
of  Queens  county.  With  Hempatead,  Gravcsend,  Newtown 
and  Flushing,  also  towns  of  New  England  origfai  and  type, 
Jamaica  was  cariy  disaffected  towards  the  provindsl  government 
of  New  Yoik.  In  1669  these  towns  complained  that  they  bad 
no  reiKesentation  in  a  popular  assembly,  and  in  1670  they  pro- 
tested against  taxation  without  representation.  The  founders 
of  Jamaica  were  mostly  Presbyterians,  and  they  organized  one 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  in  America.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  of  Independence  Jamaica  was  under  the  control 
of  Loyalists;  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ameticani  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  (17th  August  1776)  it  was  occupied  by  the 
British;  and  until  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  Cenerat  Oliver  DeUncey,  who  bad  command  of  all  Long 
Island. 

JAMB  (from  Ft.jaMbe,  leg],  In  architecture,  the  side-poet  or 
fining  of  a  domway  or  other  aperture.  The  Jambs  of  a  window 
outside  the  frame  arc  called  "  reveals."  SmaD  ihafl*  to  doors 
and  windows  with  caps  and  bases  are  kmnvn  as  **  jamb^hafts  "; 
when  in  the  inude  arrbof  the  jamb  of  a  wkdow  they  ate  some- 
timcs  called  "  scoinsons." 

JAMBS  (a  variant  of  the  ume  Jacob,  Heb.  one  who 
holds  by  the  heel,  outwitter,  tbroo^  O.  Fr.  Jama,  another 
forai  <rf  Jacqna,  Jaqtus,  from  Low  Lat.  Jacobtai  cf.  Ital.  Jacopo 

'  In  Jane  190B  the  subway  lioe*  of  the  InterborouEh  syctem  of 
New  York  City  were  extended  to  the  Flatbuih  (BrooRlyn)  atatton 
of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  thus  bringing  Jamaica  into  direct 
Miawiiiiii  aiiTi  Manhattan  borough  by  way  of  the  East  river 
t  vnd,  completed  in  the  aama  year. 


[Jacobi,  GiacMu  [Jaraetl,  Prov.  Jaemg,  Cat.  /omm,  Cast 
Jaime),  a  masculine  proper  name  popufatt  in  Chrbtian  countries 
as  having  been  that  of  two  of  Chiiit's  jostles.  It  hu  been  banine 
by  many  sovcreigna  and  other  iwincea,  the  moat  important  o( 
whom  an  noticed  bdow,  after  the  heading  devoted  to  the 
charactem  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  following  order: 
(1)  kinga  of  Ei^asd  aod  Scothmd,  (a)  other  kings  hi  the  alpha- 
betkd  order  e(  tbdr  cointriei,  (3)  the  "OU  PRtender." 
The  aitlde  on  the  Epistle  of  Jarnca  hi  the  New  Testament 
follows  after  the  remaining  Uographkal  artldei  in  whidi  James 
b  a  surname. 

JAMBS  (Gr.  'Uuw^Br,  the  Heb.  Fa'dM  or  Jaoob),  the  name  of 
several  penon  mentkiard  hi  the  Now  TcatuunL 

I.  Jam,  the  ioa  of  Zebedee.  He  was  amtng  the  fiat  wba 
wen  called  to  be  Christ's  iraawdiate  foDowm  (Mark  L  19  acq.; 
Matt  hr.  >i  seq.,andperi>apa  Lukev.  io},and  afterwardaobtained 
an  boMuied  place  In  the  i^MatoUc  band.  Us  name  twice  occurr- 
ing the  accend  place  after  Petcr^  In  the  Hita  (HaA  Hi.  17;  Acts 
i.  13),  lAHe  on  at  least  three  notable  occadoos  be  was,  along  with 
Peter  and  his  brother  John,  specially  dioaen  by  Jtaus  to  be  with 
him  (Hark  v.  37;  Matt.  xviL  i,  zxvi.  37).  Thb  same  prominence 
may  have  omtritmted  partly  to  the  title  "  Boanerges "  or 
"sons  of  thunder"  wUdi,  nococdlng  to  Marii  U.  17,  Jesus 
himself  gave  to  the  two  brotben.  But  Its  most  natural  inter* 
pretationbtobefoundintheimpetuousdispoaitlon  which  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  offending  Samaritan 
viUagers  (Ltikc  ix.  54),  and  afterwards  found  expressioo,  though 
in  »  diEerent  my,  fai  tbe  ambitious  request  to  occupy  the  places 
of  Iu»iourlnClutat'skingdom(Harkx.35Seq.).  Jamesbinduded 
among  those  who  after  the  ascension  wait^  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  L  13)  for  the  descent  oS  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentenft.  And  though  on  thb  occasion  only  hb  name  b 
mentioned,  he  must  have  been  a  aealous  and  pismlnent  member 
of  the  Ch^tian  community,  to  fudge  from  tb«  fact  that  when  a 
victim  had  to  be  dtosen  from  among  the  apostles,  who  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews,  it  was  on  Jamu  that 
the  Mow  Idl  fint  lite  brief  notice  b  given  hi  AcU  xii.  i,  a. 
Eufdrius  (HsA  Bid.  IL  9)  has  prcaemd  fnr  us  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria  the  additional  informatlcm  that  the  accuser  of 
tbe  apostle  "  beholding  hb  confession  and  moved  theteby, 
confessed  that  he  too  was  a  Chrbtian.  So  they  utm  both  ted 
away  to  execution  together;  and  on  tlw  road  the  accuser  asked 
James  for  forgiveneai.  Gaaing  on  him  for  a  little  while,  he  said, 
'  Pence  be  with  thee,'  and  kbsed  him.  And  then  l>oth  were 
beheaded  together." 

The  later,  aod  wholly  untrustworthy,  legends  which  tell  of  tbe 
apostle's  preaching  in  ^Min,  and  of  the  tnmlalian  of  Us  body  to 
Santiago  de  Coinpostelat  an  to  be  found  In  the  Ada  Samttmm 
(July  35),  vi.  i-i34i  see  also  Mrs  Jameson's  Snwarf  and  Icgmfoy 

Aft,  u  330-341. 

a.  Jaxzs,  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
apostles,  and  b  mentioned  in  all  the  four  Usts  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark 
iii.  t8;Lukcvi.  15;  Actsi.  13)  by 'thb  name.  We  know  nothing 
further  regarding  him,  unless  we  believe  him  to  be  tbe  same  as 
James  "  the  little." 

3.  Jauzs,  the  little.  He  b  described  as  tbe  son  of  a  Mary 
(Matt,  xzvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40),  who  was  in  all  probabiUty  the 
wife  of  Clopas  (John  six.  35).  And  on  the  ground  that  Clopas 
b  anMher  fonn  o(  tbe  name  Alpbaeua,  t!^  James  has  been 
thought  by  tome  to  be  tbe  same  u  s.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
Syriac  verrions,  which  tender  Alphaeus  by  Chalpiai,  while 
Clopaa  b  simply  transliterated  Kkepka,  makes  it  extremely 
improbable  that  the  two  names  are  to  be  identified.  And  as 
we  have  no  better  ground  fw  finding  in  Qopaa  tbe  Cleopas  of 
Luke  xxtv.  18,  we  must  be  cootcnt  W  admit  that  Jams*  the  little 
b  again  an  alraoM  wholly  unknown  perBoaaBty,  and  has  no 
connexion  with  any  of  the  other  Jameses  mentimied  in  the  New 
Testament. 

4.  James,  the  father  of  Judas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
In  the  mention  of  "  Judos  <A  James  "  In  Ltdte  vl.  16  the  dlip^ 
should  be  supplied  by  "  the  ton  "  and  npt^  In  the  A.V.  by  "  tbe 
brother::  (cf.  Luke  iU.  ip.^^^  ^ 
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6Sty^  is  interted).  TliU  Judu,  knmra  u  Thaddaeus  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  afterward*  became  one  of  the  apoadei,  and 
b  expiosly  diadncuithed  by  St  John  from  the  traitor  aa  "  not 
Iscaiiot "  (Joha  xiv.  »). 

5.  JAHKS,  the  Und't  bntber.  In  MatL  zU.  55  and  Mark 
vi.  j  we  nmi  ol «  CNtaIn  Jamea  as,  along  with  Jom  and  Judas 
andSimon,  a"bmUtcr"^tbaL(ndL  Tbs  conct  nature  of  the 
relattooship  there  ImpHBil  haa  been  the  subject  of  much  diaaiMlon. 
Jerome^  view  (dl(  rir.  £B.  a),  that  tha  "  brathen  "  were  in  reality 
cousins,  "  sons  of  Haiy  the  abtcr  of  the  Lord's  mother,"  teau 
on  too  inai^  unproved  assumptions  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  finaliy  disposed  of  by  Bidbop 
LIghtfoot  hi  Ms  euay  on  "  The  Brothers  of  the  Ixrd  "  (Colaliawr, 
pp.aSaaqq.,iKitffMiMfMllhsj(^aitatici(fs.pihzsqq.).  Even 
however  tf  we  tmdeistand  the  wwd  **  bremen  "  tn  its  natural 
sense,  it  may  be  applied  dtber  to  the  sons  of  JosqA  by  a  former 
wife,  in  whi^i  case  they  would  be  the  step-bn^era  of  Jesus, 
or  to  sons  bom  to  Joseph  and  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
Tlie  forawr  of  tliese  vlew^  genenlly  knoim  aa  the  Epi^unian 
view  from  its  most  aealous  advocate  fa  the  4tb  century,  can 
claim  for  its  su^rart  the  preponderating  vtAix  of  tiaditiwi  (see 
the  catena  of  references  given  by  Lightfoot,  U>c.  at.,  who  himself 
incUaes  to  thb  view).  On  the  other  band  the  HdvidiaH  theory 
aa  pnqxiunded  by  Hdvidiuik  and  apfwrentty  aooepted  by  Ter- 
tuIUan  (cf.  «4s.  Man,  fv,  39)1  whkh  makea  James  a  brother  of 
the  Lord,  as  truly  as  Mary  was  his  mother,  undoubtedly  seems 
more  io  keeping  with  the  direct  sUtementa  of  the  Gospds,  and 
also  with  the'afta  history  of  the  brothers  in  the  Church 
(see  W.  Patrick,  Jama  Ike  BreUur  Ikt  Lord,  1906,  p.  5). 
In  any  case,  whatever  the  exact  nature  of  James's  antecedents, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  important  place  which  he 
occuiMed  in  the  early  Church.  Converted  to  a  full  belief  in  the 
living  Lord,  perhaps  through  the  Qwdal  revelation  that  was 
granted  to  him  (i  Cor.  zv.  7),  be  became  the  recognised  head  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (AcU  ziL  17,  zv,  13,  zxi.  18),  and  Is 
called  by  St  Paul  (GaL  ii.  9),  along  with  Peter  and  John,  a  "jHllar" 
of  the  dnistian  community.  He  was  traditionally  the  author 
of  the  cfmtle  in  the  New  Testament  which  bears  bis  name 
(see  James,  Epistle  or).  From  the  New  Testament  we  learn 
no  more  of  the  history  of  James  the  Lord's  brother,  but  Euaebius 
{Hist.  Bed.  IL  13)  has  preserved  for  us  from  Hegesippus  the 
earliestecdesiasticaltnditionsconceminghim.  By  that  authority 
he  is  described  as  having  been  a  Nazatite,  and  on  account  of  hb 
eminent  righteousness. called  "  Just "  and  "  Oblias.'*  So  great 
was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  be  was  appealed  to  by  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  true  and  (as  they  hoped)  unfavourable 
Judgment  about  the  Messiahahip  of  Christ.  Placed,  to  give  the 
greater  publicity  to  his  words,  on  a  [»nnacle  of  the  temple,  lie, 
when  a^emnly  appealed  to,  made  confession  of  his  faith,  and  was 
at  once  thrown  down  and  murdered.  This  happened  immedi- 
ately before  the  siege.  Josephus  (_Anliq.  xx.  9,  i)  tells  that  it 
was  by  order  of  Ananus  the  high  priest,  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  at  Festus  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus, 
that  James  was  put  to  death;  and  his  narrative  gives  the  idea 
ol  some  sort  of  judicial  examination,  for  he  says  that  along  with 
some  others  James  was  brought  before  an  assembly  <4  judges, 
by  whom  they  were  condemned  and  delivered  to  be  stoned. 
Josephus  is  also  dted  by  Euscbius  (Hut.  Eccl,  ii.  23)  to  the  effect 
that  the  miseries  of  the  siege  were  due  to  divine  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  James.  Later  writers  describe  James  as  an 
Iwlammt  (Clem.  AL  apud  Eus.  HitL  Ece.  iL  i)  tad  even  as  an 
ivta*omi  hnatimw  (Clem.  Horn.,  ad  init.).  Aco>rding  to 
Eusebius  {Hitt.  Bed.  vii.  19)  his  episcopal  ch^  was  still  shown 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  wiien  Eusebius  wrote. 

BiBLIOCRAPBY. — Insddition  tothe  relevant  litentufe  cited  above, 
we  the  articles  under  the  heading  "James"  in  Hastingt'iDicii'iMani 
of  iMt  BibU  (Mayor)  and  Diclionaryof  ChrulandDitCoipeii  (Fulford), 
and  in  the  Entyd.  Biblico  (O.  Cone);  alio  the  introductions  to  the 
Commentariei  on  the  Epistle  of  JanMS  by  Mayor  and  Knowling. 
Zahn  has  an  elaborate  essay  on  BrOdtr  und  VtlUm  Jen  {"  The 
Brothers  and  Coutiaa  of  Jesus  ")  in  the  Fertthtrntm  tar  GtukkkU 
dti  nevl*tt*mtntliekrm  JConmu,  vi.  a  (Ldscig.  1900). 

(CMi.) 


JAMBS  L  Us66-i63s),  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
formerly  king  of  Scotland  as  James  VI..  was  the  only  child  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  and  her  second  husband,  Henry  Stewart 
Lord  Damley.  He  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Edinbuq^  on  the 
19th  of  June  1566,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  on  the 
>4th  ot  July  1567,  upon  the  forced  abdication  of  his  mother. 
Until  1578  he  was  treated  si  being  incapable  of  taking  any  real 
part  ia  public  aflain,  and  was  kept  in  the  castle  of  Stiding  for 
safety^  aakcamidtkeeoiifuMdfi^ithigottheearly  ycanof  Us 
raintslty. 

The  young  king  wsa  a  very  weakly  boy.  It  is  said  that  he 
could  not  sUnd  without  su[^rt  until  he  was  seven,  and  although 
he  lived  ontil  he  was  nearly  sixty,  he  was  never  a  strong  man. 
In  after  life  he  was  a  crastant  and  even  a  reckless  rider,  but  the 
weakness  in  his  legs  was  never  quite  cured.  During  a  great  part 
of  his  life  he  found  It  necessary  to  he  tied  to  the  saddle.  When 
on  one  occasion  In  i6ai  his  horse  threw  Kim  into  the  New  River 
near  his  palace  of  Theobalds  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
he  bad  a  vety  namtw  csc^  of  hdng  drowned;  yet  he  continued 
to  rfde  aa  before.  At  all  times  he  preferred  to  lean  on  the 
shoukler  of  an  attendant  when  walking.  This  feebleness  <^ 
body,  which  had  no  doubt  a  large  share  in  causing  certain 
corresponding  deficiencies  of  character,  was  attributed  to  the 
atftatlons  and  the  iriolent  efforts  forced  on  his  mother  by  the 
muida  of  her  secretary  Riszio  when  ^  was  in  itic  sixth  month 
of  her  pregnancy.  The  fact  that  James  was  a  b^  rider,  in 
spite  of  this  serious  disqualification  for  athletic  exercise,  should 
be  home  la  mind  when  be  is  accused  of  having  been  a  coward. 

The  drcnmstances  suztoanding  him  in  boyhood  were  not 
faveuraUe  to  the  development  of  Us  character.  His  immediate 
guardian  or  foster-father,  the  eari  of  Mar,  was  indeed  an  honour- 
able man,  and  the  countess,  who  had  charge  of  the  nursing  of 
the  king,  discharged  her  duty  so  as  to  win  his  luting  confidence. 
Janes  afterwards  entrusted  her  with  the  care  of  his  eldest  son, 
Henry.  When  the  earl  died  In  1571  his  place  was  well  filled  by 
his  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Enkine.  The  king's  education  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  George  Buchanan,  asssted  by  Peter 
Young,  and  two  other  tutors.  Buchanan,  who  did  not  spare  the 
rod,  and  the  other  teachers,  who  had  more  reverence  for  the 
royal  person,  gm  the  boy  a  sound  training  in  languages.  The 
Engli^  envoy,  Sir  Henry  iBjlligrew,  who  saw  him  in  1574. 
testified  to  Us  proficiency  in  translating  from  and  into  Latin  and 
French.  As  it  was  very  desirable  that  he  should  be  trained  a 
Protestant  king,  he  was  well  instructed  in  theology.  The 
exceptionally  scbolasltc  quality  of  Us  education  helped  to  give 
him  a  taste  for  learning,  but  ^so  tended  to  make  Um  a  pedant. 

James  was  only  twelve  when  the  earl  of  Morton  was  driven 
from  the  regency,  and  for  some  time  after  he  can  have  been  no 
more  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Intriguers  and  party  leaders. 
When,  for  instance,  in  1583  he  was  seised  by  the  faction  oi 
nobles  who  carried  out  the  soKxllcd  raid  of  Ruthven,  which  was 
in  fact  a  kidnapping  enterprise  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  party,  he  cried  like  a  child.  One  ot  the  conspirators, 
the  master  ol  Glamis,  Sir  Thomas  Lyon,  told  him  that  it  was 
better  "  bairns  should  greet  [children  should  cry]  than  bearded 
men."  It  was  not  indeed  till  isSj,  when  be  broke  away  from 
his  captors,  that  James  began  to  govern  in  reality. 

For  the  history  of  his  reign  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
artldea  the  histories  of  England  and  Scotland.  James's 
work  as  a  ruler  can  be  divided,  without  violating  any  sound 
rule  of  criticism,  into  Uack  and  wUte — into  the  part  which  was 
a  failure  and  a  preparation  for  future  disaster,  and  the  part 
which  was  soUd  acUevement,  honourable  to  himself  and  profit- 
able to  his  people.  His  native  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  the 
benefit  of  the  second.  Between  1583  and  1603  be  reduced  the 
anarchical  baronage  of  Scotbnd  to  (Obedience,  and  replaced  the 
subdivision  of  sovereignty  and  consequent  confuafam.  which  had 
been  the  very  essence  of  feudalism,  by  a  strong  centnliznl 
royal  authority.  In  fact  he  did  in  Scotland  the  woik  which 
had  been  done  by  the  Tudon  in  Englaitd,  by  Louis  XI.  in  Fmnce, 
and  by  Fetdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain.  It  was  the  work  al  all 
the  itiong  mien  <rf  the  Renaissance.  _But  James  not  oa^ 
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brau^  his  diiobcdieiu  and  intriguing  buons  to  orxler — that 
wasnoonpnnuivdyoiqrwhievenwatuil  ni^  well  have  been 
petfbimcd  by  more  than  one  ol  hii  predeeeoon,  had  their  lives 
been  prolonged — he  also  quelled  the  attempts  of  the  Protestants 
to  foond  what  Hallan  has  well  defined  as  a  "  Presbyterian 
HildcbfaodiHD."  He  enforced  the  supcriocity  of  the  sutc  over 
the  cfaorch.  Both  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  P"g'«'>^ 
(1603)  nod  afterwards  he  toiA  an  Intelligent  IntereM  in  Ibe 
proq>erity  (rf  his  Scottish  kiogdom,  and  did  much  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Hebrides,  for  the  enforcement  of  order  on  the  Borders, 
and  for  the  develop  men  t  of  industry.  That  he  did  so  much  at- 
iboogh  the  crown  was  poor  (largely  it  nust  be  confessed  because 
he  made  proftne  gifu  of  the  seculatiaed  chwch  Iandi0>  ciid 
although  the  armed  force  at  his  disposal  was  so  small  that  to  ihe 
very  end  he  was  e^xned  to  the  attacks  of  would-be  kidnappers 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Cowrie  coniptracy  of  1600},  is  ptoof  poaitive 
that  he  was  neither  the  mere  poltroon  nor  the  mere  learned  fool 
he  has  often  been  called. 

James's  methods  of  achieving  ends  in  themselves  bmiourable 
and  profitable  were  indeed  of  a  kind  which  has  made  posterity 
unjust  to  his  real  merits.  The  circumstances  in  which  ht 
passed  his  youth  devek^ied  in  him  a  natural  tendency  to  craft. 
He  boasted  indeed  of  his  "  king-craft  "  and  probaUy  believed 
that  be  owed  it  to  his  studiea.  But  it  was  in  reality  the  resource 
of  the  weak,  tbe  art  of  {daying  oS  one  possible  raemy  against 
another  by  trickery,  and  so  deceiving  alL  The  marquis  dc 
Footraay,  the  French  arnbraiador,  who  saw  him  in  the  eariy  part 
of  his  reign,  ^>caka  of  him  as  cowed  by  the  violence  about  him. 
It  isccrtain  ihat  James  was  most  unscrupulous  in  malcing  promises 
which  he  never  meant  to  keep,  and  tbe  terror  in  which  he  passed 
his  youth  sufficiently  explains  his  preference  for  guile.  He  would 
make  promises  to  everybody,  as  when  he  wrote  to  the  pope  in 
1584  more  than  hinting  that  he  would  be  a  good  Roman  Catholic 
if  hdped  in  bis  need.  His  very  natural  desire  to  escape  f  nn  the 
poverty  and  insecurity  of  Scotland  to  the  opulent  En^ish  throne 
not  only  kept  him  busy  in  intrigues  to  placate  the  Roman 
Catholics  or  anybody  else  who  could  help  or  hinder  him,  but  led 
Um  to  behave  basely  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  hts  mother 
in  1SS7.  He  Uusiered  lo  give  himself  an  air  of  courage,  but  took 
food  care  lo  do  nothing  to  oOend  Elizabeth.  When  the  time 
came  for  fulGIUng  his  [mmises  aitd  half-promises,  he  was  not 
able,  even  if  be  had  been  willing,  to  keep  his  word  to  everybody. 
Tbe  melbods  which  had  helped  him  to  success  in  Scotland  did 
Um  harm  in  England,  where  his  reign  prepared  the  way  for  tbe 
great  civil  war.  In  his  southern  kingdom  Ml  failure  was  in  fact 
aMiq>lete.  Although  En^and  accepted  him  as  the  alternative 
to  dvil  war,  and  akhougb  he  was  received  and  surrounded  with 
fulsome  flattery,  he  did  not  win  the  respect  of  his  English  sub- 
jects. His  undignified  personal  appearance  was  against  him,  and 
so  were  his  garrulity,  hs  Scottbh  accent.  Us  skive nlinesa  and 
his  tdcration  of  dlsordeis  hi  his  court,  but,  above  all,  Ms  favour 
for  handsome  male  favourites,  whom  he  loaded  with  gifts  and 
caressed  with  demonstrattons  of  affection  which  bid  him  open 
to  vile  suqiidons.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  be  ofiended  many, 
who  contrasted  his  severity  and  rudenem  to  the  Puritan  divines 
at  the  Hampton  Court  conference  (rte*)  with  his  politeness  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  he,  however,  worried  by  lits  and 
starts.  In  a  country  where  the  authority  of  tbe  state  had  been 
firmly  established  and  the  problem  was  how  to  keep  it  from 
degenerating  into  the  mere  instrument  of  a  king's  passions,  his 
imkmce  on  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  aroused  distrust  and 
hostility.  In  itself,  and  in  its  origin,  the  doctrhie  was  nothing 
more  than  a  necessary  assertion  ol  the  independence  of  the  state 
in  face  of  the  "  HiMebrandism  "  of  Rome  and  Geneva  alike. 
Bnl  when  Englishmen  were  told  that  the  king  alone  bad  inde- 
feasible rights,  and  that  all  tbe  pritnlegcs  of  subJecU  were  re- 
vocable gifts,  they  were  roused  to  hostility.  His  wcaknesies  cast 
BBipicion  on  his  best-meant  schemes.  His  favour  for  his 
countrymen  helped  to  defeat  his  wise  wish  to  bring  about  a  full 
anion  between  Englattd  and  Scotland.  His  profusion,  which  had 
been  bad  in  the  poverty  of  Scotland  and  was  boundless  amid  the 
ncdtb  of  Pjufr'ni^  kqit  him  necessitoos,  and  tlnve  Urn  10 
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shifts.  Potierity  can  give  him  credit  for  his  desire  to  forward 
reltgiouf  peace  In  Europe,  bat  his  Protestant  suhfects  were 
simply  frightened  when  be  sought  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Spain.  Sagacious  men  among  his  contemporaries  cotiM  not 
see  the  consistency  of  a  king  who  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  the  elector  palatine,  a  leader  of  tbe  German  Protestants,  and 
alio  sou^  to  marry  his  son  to  an  infanta  of  Spain.  Tbe 
king's  subservience  to  ^taln  was  Indeed  almost  besotted.  He 
could  not  ice  her  real  weakness,  and  he  allowed  himselt  to  be 
befooled  by  the  ministers  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  JV.  The  end 
of  his  scheming  was  that  he  was  dragged  into  a  needless  war  with 
Spain  by  his  son  Charlea  and  his  favourite  George  Villiers,  duke 
of  Bwklngham,  Just  before  bia  death  cm  the  sth  of  March  i6>5 
at  bis  favourite  residence,  Theobalds. 

James  married  in  i  sSg  Anne,  second  dau^ter  of  Frederick  II., 
king  of  Denmark.  His  voyage  to  meet  hu  bride,  whose  ship 
had  been  driven  into  a  Norw^ian  port  Iqr  bad  weather,  is  the 
only  episode  of  a  romantic  character  in  the  Hfe  of  this  very 
prosaic  member  <rf  a  poetic  family.  By  this  wife  James  had  three 
children  who  survived  infancy:  Henry  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  who  died  in  1611;  CharlM.  the  future  kingi  and  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  V. 

Not  tbe  least  <rf  James's  many  ambitions  was  the  desire  to 
excel  as  an  author.  He  left  a  body  of  writings  which,  though  of 
mediocre  quality  as  literature,  entitle  him  to  a  unique  place 
among  English  kings  since  Alfred  for  width  of  intellectual 
interest  and  literary  faculty.  His  efforts  were  inspired  by  his 
preceptor  George  Buchanan,  whose  memory  he  cherished  in 
later  years.  His  first  work  was  in  verse,  Etsaycs  of  a  Premtist  in 
Ike  Disf'ne  Art  ej  PoesU  (Edin.  VautroUier,  1584),  containing 
fifteen  sonnets, "  Ane  Metapboricall  invention  of  a  tragcdic  called 
Phoenix,"  a  short  pofm  "Of  lime,"  translations  from  Du 
Bartas,  Lucan  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  <"  out  of  Tremcltius  "), 
and  a  proic  tract  entitled  "  Ane  short  treatise,  containing  some 
ReuUsand  Cautelis  tobeobservit  and  eschcwit  in  Scotiis  Poesie." 
The  volume  Is  introduced  by  commendatory  sonnets,  including 
one  by  Alexander  Montgomerie.  The  chief  interest  of  the  book 
lies  in  Ihe  "  Treatise  "  and  the  prefatory  sonnets  "  To  the 
Reader  "  and  "  Sonnet  decifring  the  perfyte  poetc."  There  is 
little  originality  hi  this  youthful  production.  It  has  been  lor- 
mlsed  that  It  was  compiled  from  the  exercises  written  when  the 
author  was  Buchanan's  pupil  at  Stirling,  and  that  it  was  directly 
suggested  by  his  preceptor's  Dt  Proiodia  and  his  aniwiations  on 
Vivcs.  On  the  other  band,  it  shows  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ciitlcat  reflections  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  and  of  Gas- 
colgnc  (n  Us  SUea  ^  /nKrneffm  (1575).  In  1591  James  pub- 
lished Poelkatt  Exercises  at  Vacant  Hourts,  including  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Fwits  or  Du  Bartas,  liis  own  Lepanlo,  and  Du  Bartas'a 
version  <rf  it,  La  LepatUke.  His  DaemoiuloiUt  a  prose  treatise 
denoundag  wltchcnft  and  exhorting  the  chril  power  to  the 
strongest  measures  of  suppression,  qipeared  In  1599.  In  the 
same  year  he  printed  the  first  edition  (seven  copies)  of  his 
BatUikoH  ZJorm,  strongly  Protestant  in  tone.  A  French  edition, 
specially  translated  for  presentation  to  tbe  pope,  has  a  disin- 
genuous preface  explaining  that  certain  phrases  (e,g. "  p^nitical 
doctrine  ")  are  omitted,  because  of  tbe  difficulty  of  rendering 
them  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  original  edition  was,  however, 
translated  by  order  of  the  suspicious  pope,  and  was  immediately 
placed  on  tbe  Index.  Shortly  after  going  to  England  James 
produced  his  famous  ComUerblask  lo  Tobacco  (London,  1604), 
in  which  fie  forsakes  his  Scots  tongue  for  Southern  Engli^ 
The  volume  was  published  anonymously.  James's  prose  works 
(including  his  ^>eeches)  were  collected  and  edited  (folio,  1616) 
by  James  Montagu,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  same  buid  In  a  companion  folio,  in  1619  (also 
Frankfort,  1689).  A  traa,  entitled  "  The  True  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies,"  appeared  in  1603:  "An  Apology  for  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  "  in  1607;  and  a  "  Didaratim  du  Roy  Jacques  I. .  . . 
pour  It  droit  dts  Rots  "  in  1615.  In  1588  and  1589  James  issued 
two  small  volumes  of  UtiUaHwu  on  some  verses  of  (a)  Revela- 
tions and  (A)  I  Chronicka.  Other  two  "raedUathma"  were 
printed  patthanoni^.  * 
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See  T.  F.  Hcndenon,  James  I.  and  VI.  (London,  1904) ;  P.  Hume 


Janus  VI.  and  ikt  Oevne  Myswty  (London,  'Op'):  The 
the  Privy  Cowuil  of  Scotland  (Edinbur^,  i877,ftc.}.  vols.  ii.  to  xiii.: 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  oj  En^nd  l6o}-lSit  (London,  1883-1884). 
A  comprehensive  bibliography  wilt  be  found  in  Uic  Camlmt^  Madtm 
Hisl.  ill.  847  ((UmbridBe,  1904) 

For  James  *  literarv  work,  

Eiiaytt  and  CounUrblaiU  ("  Englith  Reprinta," 


For  James  *  literarv  work,  lee  Edward  Arber'a  reprint  ol  the 
.  \tsay€t  and  CounUrblaiU  ("  Enzlith  Reprinta,"  1869,  Ac.):  R.  S. 
Rait  a  Lnsus  KMgita  (1900};  C.  Gregory  Smith'i  ElitaMkan  Crilital 
Et»jt  (1904),  vol.  i..  where  the  Trealiie  is  edited  for  the  fint  time : 
A.O.  Meyer's''  Clemens Vlll.tind  Jacob  I. von  England  "in  QveUn 
(Md  Ftrukuntm  (PreuM.  Hist  Inst.),  VII.  u.,  (<n-an  account  of  the 
fataaes  of  the  Baiitikam  Doron;  P.  Hume  Brown's  Gwrjt  Bmthanan 
(1890)1  pp.  350-361,  forasketcbofjamea'aaaaodation  with  Buchanan. 

JAHBS  II.  (1633-1701),  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland, 
•ecoml  surviving  ton  ol  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  was  bom 
at  St  James's  on  the  istb  of  October  1633,  and  created  duke  of 
York  in  January  1(43.  During  the  Civil  War  James  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Fairfax  (1646],  but  contrived  to  escape  to  Holland 
in  1O48.  Subsequently  he  served  in  the  French  army  under 
Turenne,  and  in  the  Spanish  under  Condt,  and  was  applauded 
by  both  commanders  (or  his  faiilliBnt  personal  courage.  Re- 
turning 10  England  with  Charies  II.  in  1660  be  was  appointed 
lord  high  admiral  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts.  Pepys,  who 
was  secretary  to  the  navy,  has  recorded  the  patient  industry  and 
unflinching  probity  of  his  naval  administration.  His  victory 
over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  his  drawn  battle  with  De  Ruyter 
in  1673,  sbow  that  he  was  a  good  naval  commander  as  well  as  an 
cxcellnu  administrator.  These  achievements  won  him  a  repu- 
tation for  high  courage,  which,  until  the  dose  of  16S8,  was  amply 
deserved.  His  private  record  was  not  as  good  as  his  public  In 
December  1660  he  admitted  to  having  contracted,  under  dis- 
creditable drcumstancei,  a  Kcret  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde 
(1657-1671)1  daughter  of  Lord  Ctxrcndon,  In  the  previous  Sep- 
tember. Both  bdore  and  after  the  marriiige  be  aeems  to  have 
been  a  libertine  as  unblushing  though  not  so  fastidious  as  Charles 
himself.  In  1671  be  made  a  public  avowal  of  his  conversion  to 
Roman  Catholicisai.  Cbarlea  II.  had  c^ipoaed  ibts  project,  but 
b  \6iji  allowed  him  to  many  the  Catholic  Maty  of  Modsna  aa 
hit  Mcond  wife.  Beth  bonsci  of  pariiamcnt,  who  viewed  iMs 
union  with  abhorrence,  now  passed  the  Test  Act,  forbidding 
Catholics  to  hold  office.  In  consequence  of  this  James  was 
forced  to  resign  his  posts.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  married  his 
daughter  Mary  to  the  Protestant  prince  of  Orange  in  1677. 
Anti-Calhoffc  feeling  ran  so  high  that,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  he  found  it  wiser  to  retire  to  Brussels  (i67g),  while 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs  planned  to  exclude  him  from  the 
succession.  He  was  lord  hi^  commisuoner  o(  Scotland  (1680- 
1681),  where  he  occupied  himself  in  a  severe  peiaecntion  of 
the  Covenanters.  In  1684  (Tharics,  having  triumphed  over  the 
Exclusionists,  restored  James  to  the  office  of  high  admiral  by  use 
of  his  dispensing  power. 

James  ascended  the  throne  on  the  i6th  of  February  1685. 
The  nation  showed  itsloyalty  by  its  firm  adherence  to  him  during 
the  rebellions  of  Argyll  in  Scotland  and  Monmouth  in  England 
(168s).  The  savage  reprisab  on  their  suppression,  in  especial 
the  "  Bloody  Assizes  "  of  JelTreys,  produced  a  revulsion  of  public 
feeling.  James  had  promised  to  defend  the  existing  Church  and 
Sovemment,  but  the  people  now  became  suspicious.  James  was 
not  a  mere  tyrant  and  Ugot,  as  the  popular  ima^nation  speedDy 
assumed  him  to  be.  He  was  rather  a  mediocre  but  not  alto- 
gether obtuse  man,  who  mistook  tributary  streams  for  the  main 
currents  of  national  thought.  Thus  he  greatly  underrated  the 
strength  of  the  Establishment,  and  preposterously  exaggerated 
that  of  Dissent  and  Catholicism.  He  perceived  that  opinion 
was  seriously  divided  in  the  Established  Church,  and  thought 
that  a  vigorous  policy  would  soon  prove  effective.  Hence  he 
publicly  celebrated  Mass,  prohibited  preaching  against  Catholi- 
cism, and  showed  exceptional  favour  to  renegades  from  the 
Establishment.  By  undue  pressure  he  secured  ».  decision  of 
the  judges,  in  the  test  case  of  Godden  v.  ((687),  by  which  he 
was  allowed  to  diipeue  Catholics  from  the  Teat  Act.  Catholics 
were  now  admitted  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  army,  and  to  some 


important  posts  In  the  state.  In  virtue  vS  the  dispensing  power  of 
James,  llie  judges  had  been  intimidated  or  corrupted,  and  the 
royal  promise  to  protect  the  Establishment  violated.  The  army 
haiid  been  increased  to  ao,eoo  men  and  encamped  at  Hounslow 
Heath  to  overawe  the  ca|ritaL  Public  alarm  was  speedily  mani- 
fested and  suspicion  tea  hf^  degree  awakened.  In  1687  James 
made  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Dissenters  by  advocating  a 
system  of  joint  toleration  for  Catholics  and  Dissenters.  In 
April  1687  he  published  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence — exempting 
Catholics  and  Diatenteta  from  penal  sututes.  He  IbUowed  up 
this  measure  by  dissolving  parWnent  and  attacking  the  univer- 
sities. By  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  dispensing  power  he 
introduced  Dissenters  and  Catholics  into  all  departments  of 
state  and  into  the  municipal  corporations,  which  were  remodelled 
in  their  interests.  Then  In  April  16S8  he  took  the  sniddal  step 
of  issuing  a  proclamation  to  force  the  clergy  and  bishops  to  read 
the  Declaration  in  their  pulpits,  and  thus  personally  advocate  a 
measure  they  detested.  Seven  bishops* refused,  were  indicted 
by  James  for  libel,  but  acquitted  amid  the  indescribable  enthu- 
sia«n  of  the  p(q>ijace.  Protestant  nobles  of  England,  enraged 
at  the  tolerant  policy  of  James,  had  been  in  negotiation  with 
William  of  Orange  since  1687.  The  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son  to  James,  now  induced  them  to  send 
William  a  definite  invitation  (June  30,  1688].  James  remained 
in  a  fool's  paradise  till  the  last,  and  only  awakened  to  his  danger 
when  William  knded  at  Torbay  (November  5,  168S)  and  swept 
all  before  him.  James  pr(Aended  to  treat,  and  in  the  mi^  of  the 
negotiations  fled  to  France.  He  was  intercepted  at  Favenhan 
and  brought  back,  but  the  politic  prince  of  Orange  allowed  him 
to  eacq>e  a  second  time  (December  33, 1688). 

At  the  end  of  1688  James  seemed  to  have  lost  hb  old  courage. 
After  his  defeat  at  the  Boyoe  (July  i,  1690)  he  speedily  departed 
from  Ireland,  where  he  had  *o  conducted  himself  that  his  Englidi 
followers  had  been  ashamed  of  hb  incapacity,  while  French 
officers  had  derided  him.  Hb  proclamations  and  policy  towards 
England  during  these  years  iJiow  unmbtakable  traces  of  the 
same  incompetence.  On  the  17th  of  May  1693  he  saw  the  French 
fleet  destroyed  before  his  very  eyes  off  Cape  La  Hogoe.  He  was 
aware  of,  though  not  an  apm  advocate  of  the  "  Assassination 
Plot,"  which  was  directed  against  William.  By  its  revelation 
and  failure  (February  10,  1696)  the  third  and  last  serious 
attempt  of  James  for  his  restoration  failed.  He  refused  in  tlie 
same  year  to  accept  the  French  in&ience  in  favour  of  his  candida- 
ture 10  the  Poli^  throne,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  exclude  hira 
from  the  English.  Henceforward  he  neglected  politics,  and  Loub 
of  France  ceased  to  oontider  him  as  a  political  factor.  Amysteti- 
ouBCtmversiDn  bad  been  effected  in  him  by  an  austere  Cisterdan 
abbot.  The  world  saw  with  astonishment  this  vidous,  rougb, 
coaise-fibred  man  of  the  world  transformed  into  an  austere 
penitent,  who  worked  miracles  of  healing.  Surrouiwled  by  this 
odour  of  sanctity,  which  greatly  edified  the  faithful,  James  lived 
at  St  Germain  until  hb  death  on  the  17th  of  September  1701. 

The  political  ineptitude  of  James  b  dear;  {k  often  showed 
firmness  when  condUalton  was  needful,  and  weakness  when 
resdution  alone  could  have  saved  the  day.  Moreover,  thouiA 
he  mismanaged  almost  every  political  problem  with  which  be 
personally  dealt,  he  was  singulariy  tactless  and  impatient  oC 
advice.  But  in  general  political  morality  he  was  not  below  his 
age,  and  in  hb  advocacy  of  toleration  deddedly  above  it.  He 
was  more  honest  and  riocere  than  Charles  II.,  more  gem^ndy 
patriotic  in  hb  fweign  policy,  and  more  noiisteat  in  Us  relifiMM 
attitude.  That  his  brother  leuined  the  throne  iriiile  James 
lost  it  b  an  ironical  demonstration  that  a  moR  pitiless  fate 
awaiu  the  ruler  whose  f aulu  are  of  the  intdlect,  than  ooe  lAone 
faults  are  of  the  heart. 

By  Anne  Hyde  James  had  eight  children,  ol  iriiom  two  oo'^, 
Mary  and  Anne,  both  queens  of  England,  survived  thrir  foAer. 
By  Mary  of  Modena  he  had  seven  children,  among  them  beiii| 
James  Francb  Edward  (the  Old  Pretender)  and  Louisa  Mute 
Theresa,  who  died  at  St  Germain  in  1713.  By  one  mistican, 
Arabella  Churchill  (1648-1730),  he  bad  two  am,  James,  dnh«  of 
Bcrwidt,  and  Henry  (1673-1701),  titular  duke  e(  Albemarle  and 
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gnnd  prior  of  Fniice,  and  a  dau^iter,  HenrietU  (1667-1730), 
who  marrwd  Sir  Heniy  Waldegnve,  afterwuda  Baron  Walde- 
gnve;  and  by  another,  Catherine  Sedky,  counteia  of  Dorchetter 
(■657-171 7),  a  daughter,  Catherine  (d.  1743),  who  married  James 
ABaeaky,  5th  earl  of  Angloey,  and  afterwirda  Jofcn  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buclunghaffl  and  Normanby. 

BiBLiocKArHY.— Orifi'iia/  AuikoriHa:  J.  S.  Chfke,  Jamti  II. 
Lift  (L-ondoB,  1S16):  James  MacpherKin,  Ori[i»al  Paperi  (3  voIb., 
Loadoo,  177s):  Gilbert  Buran,  SafipiemtHi  U  Hitl»ry,  ed.  H.  C. 
FoKfoft  (Oilord,  ■90>):  Earl  U  Clarendon  and  Earl  of  RocheMer. 
Carrw^iafcffc  vol.  ti.  (LoadOB,  1818) ;  John  Evelyn,  Diary  ami  C«r- 
njpwmiltmx  mU  U^,  edited  by  Bray  and  Wheaiky  (London,  1006); 
Sir  Jokn  Reredty.  Mtmvin,  cd.  A.  Ivatt  (1004):  Snun  Tnm, 
vok.  i>^^  (Umdon,  1833).  Uodtn  Works:  Lord  Acmn,  Ltttnrti 
M  MHtrn  Mittorj,  pp.  195-176  (London,  1906);  Morita  Broach. 
CtKhickltton  Entland,  Bd.  viii.  (Gotha,  1903);  On  no  Klo|^  l>rr  Atf 
drs  llauiti  Sluari.  Bde.  i.-ix.  (VienM,  tajS^I^I);  L.  voo  Rankc. 
Hii-.ory  of  Entiar.d.  vols,  iv.-vi.  (Oxfofd,  1875)!  aad  Allan  Fea, 

Ji-.mti  11.  did  in  Wi:-r!  (i^oS). 

.  JAMBS  I.  (■394-1437)1  king  of  Scotland  and  poet,  the  ton  of 
King  Robert  III.,  was  born  at  Dunrermline  in  July  1394. 
After  the  death  o(  his  mother,  Annabella  Drummond  of  Stobhall, 
in  1401,  he  wai  placed  under  thecareo(HenryWKrdlaw(d.  1440), 
wbo  became  biihop  of  St  Andrews  in  1403,  but  loon  his  father 
Ksolved  to  send  him  to  France.  Robert  doubtlcu  decided  upon 
this  coune  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1401  liii  elder  son,  David, 
duke  of  Rothesay,  bad  met  his  death  in  a  myaterious  fashion, 
being  probably  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany, 
who,  as  tbe  king  was  an  invalid,  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Scot- 
land. On  the  way  to  France,  however,  James  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  English  sailon  and  was  sent  to  Henry  IV.,  who  refused 
to  adnnit  him  to  ransom.  The  chronicler  Thomas  Walsingham, 
says  lltat  James's  imprisonment  began  in  1406,  while  the  future 
king  hinuclf  places  it  in  1404;  February  1406  is  probably  tbe 
correct  date.  On  the  death  of  Robert  III.  in  April  1406  James 
became  nominally  king  of  Scotland,  but  he  remained  a  captive 
in  Bn^and,  the  government  being  conducted  by  his  unde, 
Robert  of  Albany,  who  showed  no  anxiety  to  procure  his 
oeplww's  release.  Dying  in  1430,  Albany  was  succeeded  as 
regent  by  his  son,  Murdoch.  At  first  James  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  in  June  1407  he  was  removed  to  the  castle 
at  Nottingham,  whence  about  a  month  later  he  was  taken  to 
Evesham.  His  education  was  continued  by  capable  tutors,  and 
lie  not  only  attained  excellence  in  all  manly  sports,  bnt  became 
perhaps  cultured  than  any  other  prince  of  his  age.  In 

person  be  was  short  and  stout,  but  well-proportioned  and  very 
strong.  His  sgiliiy  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  strength; 
be  eiceDed  in  all  athletic  feats  which  demanded  suppleness  fA 
limb  and  quickness  of  eye.  As  regards  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments be  is  reported  to  have  been  acquainted  with  philosophy, 
and  it  »  evident  from  his  subsequent  career  that  he  bad  studied 
jarispmdcnce;  moreover,  beaidrs  being  proficient  in  vocal  and 
instniRiental  music,  be  cuhivated  the  art  of  poetry  with  much 
success.  When  Henry  V.  became  king  in  March  1413,  James 
was  again  imprisoned  in  tbe  Tovrer  of  London,  but  soon  after- 
wards be  was  taken  to  Windsor  and  was  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration t^y  the  English  king.  In  1410,  with  the  intention  of 
detaching  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  from  the  French  standard,  be 
was  sent  to  take  part  in  Henry's  campaign  in  France;  this  move 
failed  in  its  immediate  object  and  he  returned  to  England  after 
Henry's  death  in  1411.  About  this  time  negotiations  for  the 
nicmse  of  James  were  begun  in  earnest,  and  io  September  1413 
8  treaty  was  signed  at  Yoric,  the  Scottish  nation  undertaking  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  60,000  marks  "  for  his  maintenance  in  England." 
By  the  terms  of  the  Ireaty  James  was  to  wed  a  noble  English 
lady,  and  on  tbe  lath  tA  February  1414  he  was  married  at 
Sootbwark  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset, 
a  lady  Io  whoa  be  was  faithful  throu^  life.  Ten  thousand 
marks  of  his  ransom  were  remitted  as  Jane's  dowry,  and  in 
April  1414  James  and  his  bride  entered  Scotland. 

With  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whose  coronation  took  place  at 
Scone  on  the  iist  of  Hay  1434.  constitutional  soverei^ty  may 
be  said  to  begin  in  Scotland.  By  tbe  introduction  of  a  system  of 
•Utale  law,  modelled  to  some  dtent  on  that  of  Eii(land,  and  , 


by  tbe  additional  Importance  assigned  to  parliament,  the  leaven 
was  prepared  which  was  to  work  towards  tbe  destruction  of  the 
indefinite  authority  of  tbe  king  and  of  tbe  unbridled  licence  of  tho 
nobles.  During  tlw  parliament  held  at  Perth  In  March  1415 
James  arrested  Murdoch,  duke  ol  Albany,  and  his  son,  Alexander; 
together  with  Albany's  eldest  son,  Walter,  and  Duncan,  earl  of 
Lennox,  wbo  had  been  leixcd  previously;  ibey  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  tbe  fovr  were  executed  at  Stirling.  In  a  parilaroent 
held  at  lavenwsa  ia  1417  tbe  king  arrested  many  turbulent 
northern  chiefs,  and  bis  whole  policy  was  direaed  towards 
crushing  tbe  power  (rf  tbe  nobles.  In  tUs  he  was  very  successful. 
Expeditions  reduced  the  HlgbUnds  to  order;  earldom  after 
earldom  was  forfeited;  but  this  vigour  aroused  the  desire  for 
revenge,  and  at  length  cost  James  his  life.  Having  been  warned 
that  he  would  never  again  cnas  the  Forth,  tbe  king  went  to 
reside  in  Perth  just  before  Christmas  1436.  Among  those  whom 
he  had  angered  was  Sir  Robert  Graham  (d.  1437),  who  had  been 
banished  by  his  orders.  Instigated  by  the  king's  uncle,  Walter 
Stewart,  eari  of  Atboll  (d.  1437).  and  aided  by  the  royal  chamber- 
lain. Sir  Robert  Stewart,  and  by  a  band  of  Highlanders,  Graham 
bunt  into  the  presence  of  James  on  the  night  of  tbe  soth  of 
February  1437  and  subbed  the  king  to  death.  Graham  and 
Atholl  were  afterwards  tortured  and  executed.  James  had 
two  sons:  Alexander,  who  died  young,  and  James  II.,  wbo  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne;  and  six  daughters,  among  them  being 
Margaret,  the  queen  oi  Louis  XL  of  FratKe.  His  widow,  Jane, 
married  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  "  black  knight  of  Lorne."  and 
died  on  the  tslh  of  July  1445. 

During  the  latter  part  of  James's  reign  difficulties  arose  be- 
tween Scotland  and  En|^and  and  also  between  Scotland  and  the 
papacy.  Part  of  tbe  king's  ransom  was  still  owing  to  England; 
other  causes  of  discord  between  tbe  two  nations  existed,  and  in 
1436  these  culminated  in  a  short  war.  In  ecclesiastical  matters 
James  showed  himself  merciless  towards  heretics,  but  his  desire 
to  reform  tbe  Scottish  Church  and  to  make  It  less  dependent  on 
Rome  brought  Um  Into  collision  with  Popes  Manin  V.  and 
Eugenius  IV. 

James  was  the  author  of  two  poems,  the  Kinth  QmU  and 
Good  CouHid  (a  short  piece  of  three  stansas).  The  5m(  0/ 
Abstnce,  Petlit  to  Ikt  Play  and  Ckrulis  Kirk  an  Ike  Crtent  have 
been  ascribed  to  him  without  evidence.  Tile  Kimgis  Quair 
(preserved  in  the  Selden  MS.  B.  34  In  the  Bodleian)  is  an  allego- 
rical poem  of  the  cours  d'ameur  type,  written  in  seven-lined 
Chaucerian  stansas.  and  extending  to  1379  lines.  It  was  com- 
posed during  Jaroes^  captivity  in  En^nd  and  celebrates  his 
courtship  of  Lady  Jane  Beaufort.  Though  In  many  respects  a 
Chaucerian  p<utkke,  it  not  rarely  equals  its  model  in  verbal  and 
metrical  felicity.  Its  language  is  an  artificial  blend  of  northern 
and  southern  (Chaucerian)  forms,  of  the  type  shown  in  Lancelet 
of  lie  Laik  and  the  Quair  oj  Jdusy. 

BlBLIOGlArHV.— The  contcmpor.iry  aurhoriliirs  lor  the  reign  of 
James  1.  are  Andrew  of  Wyrtoiin,  Tlie  OrygyiiaU  C'onykUeJ  StollaHd, 
edited  by  D.  Laing  (Edinhurxli,  1872-1879):  and  \\'alter  Bower's 
continuation  of  John  o(  Fordun  's  Stolidironiien,  edited  by  T.  Heame 
(Oxford,  tJJl)  Soe  also  J.  Pinkcnon.  Hnlory  afSioOand  (1797); 
A.  Lang, //ill.  ■  v  r!  :-.,„iljnd.  vol,  i.  (lytm):  and  G.  DurnctI, /iitrerfM- 
liflir  to  the  £»':.-,. R'ltl!  p/5ta//.jnJ  (KdinburKh.  1879-1001).  Tke 
KiHfil  OmiV  "1-  lir?t  prinird  in  iJit  Pocliuil  k'-n:,i\r.t  oj  Jamtt  Iht 
/'irjf, edited  b^  Willi.im  Tyikr  ( 1 7S_i).  L.ii.  r .  iM  i.m-are  Morison's 
reprint  (Perth.  17S6I:  J,  Sibbjid's,  m  his  Ch':o::,!.-  ,-j  Scolliih  Potlry 
(180J,  vol.  i.) ;  Thnmson'?  in  tKi  ;ind  ik.m  i  I  Clulmeri'i.  in  his 
Pottic  Remans  "I  some  uf  ihe  S!ai!:'k  ^^np  iin:^].  Hi.jcri's  PmIkoI 
RtMaim  »J  K^-  i  Jjmfi  the  Fir\:  i  1  h;,;: .  sI,i  m['s  i  rliiion  ptibliihed 
by  the  Scotliili  Text  Sociciy  An  ,i;  ii  ni|i(  h.is  been  made  to 

dispute  Jameb'i  authorship  of  iho  pm  iti,  Iuji  tin- .irKumenti  elabor- 
ated by  J.  T.  T.  Brown  (Tit  AuihcrJn/.  ,4 the  Aitrjii  (.'uatV, Glatgow, 
1896)  fiave  been  convincingly  answered  hy  JusM?rand  in  tni  Jacqatt 
l"d'E(otitfia-apatlt/Etvdt$%rt-autluHlidUdutafiurditr»i(.Pa.m. 
l697.reprintedfromtbeJtmirAiitoWnir,vol.1xiv.).  Sceabothe  full 
correspondence  in  the  AUttnotum  (luly-Auf.  1896  and  Dec.  1809); 
W.  A.  tie\\*on.  On^ntOMdSMinta  a  tkaCotni  if  torn  (Bosiofl,  1899} 
pp.  is>  Ac,  335  Ac.;  and  Gngocy  Smith,  TtMuHtm  Period  (1900), 
pp.  40. 41. 

JAMES  H.  (14JO-1460),  king  of  Scotland,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  James  I.  and  his  wife,  Jane,  dau^ier  of  John  Beaufort, 
eariof  Somctaet,  was  bom  on  the  ifith  of  October  1430.  Crowned 
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king  at  Holyrood  in  Hatch  1437,  thonly  after  the  tnutder  of  hb 
father,  he  was  at  first  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother, 
while  Archibald,  5th  earl  of  Douglas,  was  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  considerable  power  was  possessed  by  Sir  Alexander  Living- 
stone and  Sir  William  Ctichlon  (d.  1454).  When  about  1439 
Queen  Jane  was  married  to  Sir  James  Stewart,  tbe  knight  of 
Lome,  Livingstone  obtained  the  custody  of  the  young  king, 
whose  minority  was  marked  by  fierce  bostilily  between  the 
Douglases  and  the  Crichions,  with  Livingstone  fiist  on  one  ^de 
and  then  on  the  other.  About  1443  the  royal  cause  was  espoused 
by  William,  8th  earl  of  Dau|^  who  attacked  Crichton  in  the 
king's  name,  and  civil  war  lasted  until  about  1446.  In  July 
1449  James  was  married  to  Mary  (d.  1463),  daughter  of  Arnold, 
duke  of  Gelderland.  and  undertook  the  government  himself;  and 
almost  immediately  Livingstone  was  arrested,  but  Douglas 
retained  the  royal  favour  for  a  few  months  more.  In  1451,  bow- 
ever,  this  powerful  earl  was  invited  to  Stirling  by  the  king,  and, 
charged  with  treachery,  was  slabbed  by  James  and  then  killed 
by  the  attendants.  Civil  war  broke  out  at  once  between  James 
and  the  Douglases,  whose  lands  were  ravaged;  but  after  the 
Scots  parliament  had  exonented  tlie  lung.  James,  the  new  earl 
of  I>ouglas,  made  his  submission.  Early  in  1455  this  struggle 
was  renewed.  Marching  against  the  rebels  James  gained  several 
victories,  after  which  Douglas  was  attainted  and  his  lands  for- 
feited. Fortified  by  this  success  and  assured  of  the  support  of 
Ihe  parliament  and  of  the  great  nobles,  James,  acting  as  an 
abmlule  king,  could  view  without  alarm  the  war  which  bad 
broken  out  irith  England.  After  two  ezpeditiona  across  the 
borders,  a  truce  was  made  in  July  1457.  and  the  king  employed 
the  period  of  peace  in  strengthening  his  authority  in  the  High- 
lands. During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  showed  his  sympathy 
with  the  Lancastrian  party  after  the  defeat  of  Hcniy  VI.  at 
Northamplon  attacking  tbe  English  possessions  to  the  south 
of  Scotland.  It  was  while  conducting  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle  that  James  was  killed,  through  the  bursting  of  a  cannon, 
on  the  3Td  of  August  1460.  He  left  three  sons,  his  successor, 
James  III.,  Alexander  Stewart,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John 
StewBrt,carl  of  Mar  (d.  1479);  and  two  daughters.  James,  who 
is  sometimes  called  "  Fiery  Face,"  was  a  vigorous  and  popular 
prince,  and,  although  t>ot  a  scholar  like  his  father,  showed 
interest  in  education.  His  reign  is  a  period  of  some  importance 
in  the  legislative  histoiy  of  Scotland,  as  measures  were  passed 
with  reprd  to  the  tenure  of  land,  the  reformation  of  the 
ctrinage,  and  the  protection  of  the  poor,  while  the  organization 
for  the  administration  of  justice  was  greatly  improved, 

JAMES  in.  (1451-1488),  king  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of  James 
II.,  was  born  on  the  loth  of  July  1451.  Becoming  king  in  1460 
he  was  crowned  at  Kebo,  After  the  death  of  his  nwtbcf  in 
1463,  and  of  her  principal  su[q>orter,  James  Kennedy,  bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  two  years  later,  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and 
with  it  the  chief  authority  in  the  kingdom,  were  seized  by  Sir 
Alexander  Boyd  and  his  brother  Lord  Boyd,  while  tbe  latier's 
son,  Thomas,  vras  created  eari  of  Arran  and  married  to  the  king's 
MStcr,  Maiy.  In  July  1469  James  hfmseK  was  married  to 
Margaret  (d.  i486},  daii([hter  of  Christian  I.,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  but  before  the  wedding  the  Boyds  had  lost  their  power. 
Having  undertaken  tbe  government  In  person,  the  king  received 
the  submiKion  of  the  powerful  earl  of  Rois,  and  strengthened 
his  authority  In  other  ways.  But  Us  preference  for  a  sedenlaiy 
and  not  for  an  active  life  and  his  increasing  attachment  to 
favourites  of  humble  birth  diminished  his  popularity,  and  he  had 
some  differences  with  his  parliament.  About  1470,  probably 
with  reason  both  suspicious  and  jealous,  James  arrested  his 
brothers,  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  eari  Df  Mar; 
Mar  met  his  death  in  a  mysterious  fashion  at  Craigmillar,  but 
Albany  escaped  to  France  and  then  visited  England,  where  in 
1481  Edward  IV.  recognized  him  as  lung  of  Scotland  by  the  gift 
of  the  king  of  En^and,  War  broke  out  with  England,  but  James, 
made  a  prisoner  by  his  nobles,  was  unable  to  prevent  Albany  and 
his  ally,  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  (afterwards  Richard  Ilf  ), 
from  taking  Berwick  and  marching  to  Edinburgh.  Peace  with 
Albany  followed,  but  soon  afterwards  the  duke  was  again  in 


comnnnleation  with  Edward,  and  wis  condemned  by  the  parlia- 
ment after  the  death  of  the  English  king  inApril  1483.  Albany's 
death  in  France  in  1485  did  not  end  the  king's  troubles. 
His  poU^  of  living  at  peace  with  England  and  of  arranging 
marriages  between  tbe  members  of  the  royal  [amtltca  of  tbe  two 
countries  did  not  ctxnmend  itself  to  tbe  turbulent  section  of  his 
nobles;  his  artistic  tastes  and  lavish  expeiuliture  added  to  the 
discontent,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out.  Fleeing  into  the  north 
of  his  kingdom  James  collected  an  army  and  came  to  tcmis  with 
his  foes;  but  the  rebels,  having  seized  the  person  of  the  king^ 
eldest  son,  afterwards  James  IV.,  renewed  the  stnig^  The 
rival  armies  met  at  the  Sauchiebum  near  Bannockbum,  and 
James  soon  fled.  Reaching  Beaton's  Mill  be  revealed  his  iden- 
tity, and,  according  to  the  popular  story,  was  killed  on  the  i  ith 
of  June  1488  by  a  soldier  in  tbe  guise  of  a  priest  who  had  been 
called  in  to  shrive  him.  He  left  three  sons— his  successor.  James 
IV.;  James  Stewart,  duke  of  Ross,  afterwards  archoishop  of  5i 
Andrews,  and  John  Slewari,  earl  of  Mar.  James  was  a  cultured 
prince  with  a  taste  for  music  and  architecture,  but  was  a  weak 
and  incapable  king.  His  character  is  thus  described  by  a  chroni- 
cler: "  He  was  ane  man  that  loved  solitude,  and  desired  nevir  to 
hear  of  warre,  bot  delighted  more  in  musick  and  poltcie  and 
building  nor  he  did  in  the  government  of  the  rcalme." 

JAMES  IV,  (1473-1513),  king  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of 
James  IIL,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  March  1473.  He  was  nomi- 
nally the  leader  of  the  rebels  who  defeated  the  troops  of  James 
III,  at  the  Saudiieburn-in  June  1488,  ai>d  became  king  when  bis 
father  was  killed.  As  he  adopted  an  entirely  different  policy 
with  the  nobles  from  that  of  his  father,  and,  moreover,  showed 
great  affability  towards  the  lower  class  of  hb  subjects,  among 
whom  he  delighted  to  wander  incognito,  few  if  any  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland  have  won  such  general  popularity,  or  passed  a  reign 
so  untroubled  by  intestine  strife,  Oowned  at  Some  a  few  days 
after  Ms  accession,  James  began  at  once  to  take  an  active  pan 
in  the  business  of  government.  A  slight  insurreaion  was  easily 
suppressed,  and  a  plot  formed  by  some  nobles  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  English  king,  Henry  VII,,  came  to  nothing.  In  spite  of 
this  proceeding  Heniy  wished  to  live  at  peace  with  hb  northcm 
neighbour,  at^  soon  contemfdatcd  marrying  hh  daughter  to 
James,  but  the  Scottish  king  was  not  equally  pacific  When,  in 
1495,  Perkin  Warbeck,  pretending  to  be  the  duke  of  York, 
Edward  IV. 's  younger  son,  came  to  Scotlattd,  James  bestowed 
upon  him  hpth  an  income  and  a  bride,  and  prqiued  to  invade 
England  in  hb  interests.  For  various  reasons  tbe  war  was 
confined  to  a  few  border  forays.  After  Warbeck  left  Scotland 
in  1497,  the  Spanish  ambassador  negotiated  a  peace,  and  in 
1501  a  marriage  was  definitely  arranged  between  James  and 
Henry's  daughter  Margaret  (i48g-i54i).  Tbe  wedding  took 
place  at  Holyrood  In  August  1503,  arid  it  was  thb  union  which 
ted  to  the  accession  of  the  Stewart  dynasty  to  tbe  English 
throne. 

About  the  same  lime  James  crushed  a  rebellion  in  the  western 
isles,  into  which  he  had  p>reviously  led  eiqxditiona,  and  parlia- 
ment took  measures  to  strengthen  tbe  royal  antlmity  therein. 
At  thb  date  loo,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  king  of  Scotland  begun  to 
treat  as  an  equal  with  the  powerful  princes  of  Europe,  Maximilian 
I.,  Loub  XII.  and  otheis;  sending  assistance  to  hb  uncle  Ham, 
king  of  Denmarit,  and  receiving  ipedal  madu  ol  favour  from 
Pope  Julius  II,,  anxious  to  obtain  hb  support.  But  hb  position 
was  weakened  when  Henry  VIII.  followed  Henry  VU.  on  the 
English  throne  in  1509.  Causes  of  quarrel  already  exbted,  and 
other  causes,  both  public  and  private,  soon  art>se  between  tbe 
two  kings;  sea-fights  took  place  between  their  ships,  while  war 
was  brought  nearer  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  James  con- 
cluded with  Louis  XII.  in  151a.  Hcnty  made  a  vain  effort  to 
prevent,  or  to  postpone,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  but  urged 
on  by  his  French  ally  and  hb  queen,  James  declared  for  war,  in 
spiteof  the  counaeb of  someof  his  advisers,  and  (it  b  said)  of  the 
warning  of  an  apparition.  Gathering  a  large  and  wcU-snned 
force,  he  took  Norham  and  other  castles  in  August  1513,  spending 
some  lime  at  Ford  Castle,  where,  according  to  report,  he  was  en- 
gaged Id  an  amorous  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  its  owner.  Then 
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he  moved  out  to  fi|^t  the  tdvuiclitg  "Eai^ish  army  under 
Thomas  Howard,  eail  of  Siurey.  The  battle,  whicH  took  place 
at  Flodden,  or  more  correctly,  at  the  foot  of  Brankstoa  Hill,  on 
Friday  tbe  9tb  of  September  1513,  is  among  the  most  famoiuaad 
diiaatrouc,  if  not  among  the  moat  momentous,  in  the  histoty  <rf 
Scotland.  Having  led  his  troops  from  thdr  portion  of  vantage, 
the  king  himsdf  was  killed  while  fitting  on  foot,  together  with 
nearly  all  his  nobles;  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  Rimour 
that  be  bad  escaped  from  the  carnage.  He  left  one  legitimate 
child,  Ibs  raccesaor  James  V.,  but  as  Ids  gaUantria  were  numer- 
ous be  hid  many  iUcgitinatc  chOdrcii,  among  them  (by  Marion 
Boyd)  Alexaader  Stewart,  archUsbop  of  St  Andrevrs  and  chan- 
cdlor  of  Scotland,  who  was  killed  at  Flodden,  and  (by  Janet 
Kennedy)  James  Stewart,  cari  of  Mony  (d.  i544)-  One  of  his 
other  ButRssea  wis  Uaigaret  Diuminond  (d.  1501], 

Jamei  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  gmeroua  nan,  and 
ft  wise  and  energetic  lung.  According  to  one  account,  he  was 
possessed  of  considerable  learning;  during  his  reign  the  Scottish 
court  attained  some  d^ree  of  refiiiement,  and  Scotland  counted 
in  Emopean  politics  as  she  had  never  done  befoie.  litenttttre 
flourished  under  the  royal  patronage,  education  was  eiKoaraced, 
and  the  material  condition  of  the  country  improved  enormously. 
Procninent  both  as  an  administrator  and  as  a  lawgiver,  the  king 
by  his  vigorous  rule  did  modi  to  destroy  tlw  tendencies  to  inde- 
pendence wtuch  existed  in  the  Hi^uds  and  Idands;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  hb  radi  otmdoct  at  Flodden  bnu^  much 
miseiy  upon  his  kingdom.  He  was  q>edaDy  interested  in  his 
navy.  The  tournaments  which  took  place  under  his  auspices 
wen  wortlQF  of  tlie  beat  days  of  chivalry  in  France  and  En^and. 
James  shucd  to  the  full  in  ttw  supostlUons  ol  the  age  irtudi  was 
qoidJy  passing  away.  He  is  said  to  have  worn  an  iron  bdt  as 
penance  for  his  share  in  his  father's  death;  and  by  his  frequent 
visiis  to  sbrines,  and  his  benefactions  to  rdishius  foundations, 
he  won  a  rqmtation  for  piety. 

JUn  (i5i»-i54i),  khig  oE  Scotland,  son  of  Jamca  XV^ 
was  bom  at  LfnUthgow  on  the  iMh  of  April  151s,  ud  became 
king  when  his  father  was  lulled  at  Flodden  in  1513.  The  regency 
was  at  first  vested  in  liis  mother,  but  after  Queen  ilargaret's 
seoDod  manisse,  with  Archibald  Doutfas,  6th  eari  at  Angus,  in 
Jiagaat  1514,  it  was  transiened  by  the  estates  to  John  Stewart, 
dnke  oC  Albany.  Henccforwatd  the  minority  of  James  was  dis- 
turbed by  constant  qnairels  between  a  faction,  senetally  tavour- 
shk  to  England,  tinder  Angus,  and  the  partisans  of  France 
under  Albany;  while  tlie  queen-mother  and  the  nobles  struggled 
to  gain  and  to  regain  posseasion  of  the  king's  person.  The 
En^ish  bad  not  foUowed  vp  their  vlctoir  at  Floddn,  althout^ 
tbcR  were  as  usual  forays  on  the  borders,  but  Henry  Vm.  was 
watching  affairs  in  Scotland  with  an  observant  eye,  and  other 
European  sovereigns  were  not  indifferent  to  the  possibility  of 
a  Scotch  alliance.  In  1524,  when  Mbany  had  retired  to  France, 
the  parliament  dedaied  that  James  was  fit  to  govon,  but  that 
be  rauat  be  advised  by  his  mother  and  a  counciL  lliis  "  erec- 
tioa  "  of  James  as  king  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Henry 
\'IU.  In  1 536  Angus  obtained  control  of  the  king,  and  kept  him 
in  daae  coofinemcnt  nntil  1518,  vrtien  James,  '™fp*'^  from 
Edmhuq^  to  Stirling,  put  vigorous  measures  in  ezecntion 
against  the  eari,  and  compeUed  him  to  flee  to  En^and.  In  1539 
and  1  sso  the  king  muule  a  strong  effort  to  suppress  his  turbulent 
vaiaals  in  the  south  of  SooUaod;  and  after  several  raids  and 
nanter-raids  negotiations  for  peace  with  England  were  begun, 
and  in  Uay  1534  a  treaty  was  signed.  At  this  time,  as  on  pre- 
vioas  occasions,  Henry  VUL  wished  James  to  marry  his  daughter 
Mary,  while  other  ladies  had  been  suggested  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.;  bat  the  Scottish  king,  prefcninK  a  French  biMe, 
vanted  France,  and  In  January  1537  was  married  at  Paris  to 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  King  Fnmds  L  Madeleine  died  soon  after 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  in  1538  James  made  a  much  more 
iB^ortant  maniage,  being  united  to  Mary  (151 5-1 560),  daughter 
d  Claade.  dnke  of  Gvise,  and  widow  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  duke  of 
LoBguevilk.  It  was  this  connexion,  probably,  which  finaUy 
iaduoed  James  to  fotsake  Us  vadUating  foreign  policy,  and  to 
nofs  himsdf  definltetir  among  the  enemies  of  En^ind.  In 


1536  he  had  refused  to  meet  Henry  VIII.  at  York,  and  in  the 
following  year  had  received  the  gift  of  a  cap  and  sword  from 
Pope  Paul  III.,  thus  renouncing  the  friendship  ol  his  unde. 
Two  plots  to  murder  the  king  were  now  discovered,  and  James 
also  foiled  the  attempts  of  Henry  VIII.  to  kidnap  him.  Although 
in  15^  the  F-ngli«h  king  made  another  attempt  to  win  tbe  sup- 
port, or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  James  for  his  religious  policy, 
the  rdationa  between  the  two  countries  became  very  unfriendly, 
and  in  1542  Henry  sent  an  army  to  invade  Scotland.  James 
was  not  slow  to  make  reprisals,  bat  his  nobles  were  angry  or 
indifferent,  and  on  the  ssth  of  November  1541  his  forces  mre 
easily  scattered  at  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss.  This  blow  preyed 
upon  the  king's  mind,  and  on  the  i4tb  of  December  he  died 
at  Falkland,  having  just  heard  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter.  His 
two  sons  had  died  In  inbnqr,  and  bis  ancoessor  was  bb  only 
l^tinute  diild,  Maj^r.  He  left  several  bastards,  among  them 
James  Stewart,  eari  of  Murray  (the  itgent  Mun«>),  Lord  John 
Stewart  (i  531-1563)  prior  of  Coldin^iani,  and  Lord  Robert 
Stewart,  eari  of  Oikney  (d.  1591). 

Althoa^  posBCfring  a  weak  constitution,  which  was  further 
impaired  by  Us  Irre^ilar  manner  oi  Ufe,  JanMs  showed  great 
vigour  and  Indq>endencc  as  a  sovereign,  both  in  withstanding 
the  machinations  of  his  uncle,  Heniy  VIII.,  and  in  opposing  the 
influence  of  the  nobles.  The  persecutions  to  which  heretics 
were  cq>osed  during  this  rdgn  woe  due  mainly  to  the  excessive 
influence  exerdsed  by  the  ecdedastics,  eqxdally  by  David 
.Beaton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  The  king's  haUt  of 
mitiglitig  with  the  peasantry  secured  for  him  a  large  amount 
of  popularity,  and  probably  led  many  to  ascribe  to  turn  the 
anthonblp  it  poems  describing  scenes  in  peasant  iSe,  CMiHi 
Kirk  on  ike  Cmu,  The  Cahertuiuie  Um  and  Tke  JeOy  Beggar. 
There  b  no  proof  that  he  was  the  author  of  any  of  these  poems, 
but  from  expressions  in  the  poems  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  was 
on  terms  of  intimaqr  with  him,  it  apptm  that  occasionally 
he  wrote  verses. 

JAMBS  I.,  the  Conqueror  (1908-1176),  king  of  Aiagon,  son 
of  Peter  U.,  king  of  Atagon,  and  of  Maty  of  MontpeOier,  whose 
mother  was  Eudoxia  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Manuel, 
was  bom  at  Montpellier  on  tbe  and  of  February  isoS.  Hb 
father,  a  man  of  Immoral  life,  was  with  difficulty  penuaded  to 
cohabit  with  fab  wife.  He  endeavoured  to  repudiate  her,  and 
she  fied  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  April  11 13.  Peter,  whose 
possessions  in  Provence  entangled  him  in  the  wars  bctiveen  the 
Albigenses  and  Simon  of  Montfort,  endeavoured  to  placate  the 
northern  eniaaders  by  arranging  a  marriage  between  hb  son 
James  and  Slmon^'dau^ter.  In  iiii  the  boy  was  entrusted 
to  Montfort's  care  to  be  educated,  but  the  aggressions  of  the 
crusaders  on  the  princes  of  the  south  farced  Peter  to  take  up 
arms  against  them,  and  he  was  slain  at  Muret  on  the  i  ath  of  Sep- 
tember 1 913.  Mottfbrt  would  willingly  have  used  James  as  a 
means  of  extending  hb  own  power.  Tie  Aragonese  and  Cata- 
lans, however,  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  forced  Montfort  to 
surrender  him  in  &lay  or  June  1214.  James  was  now  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Guillen  de  Monrcdon,  the  head  of  the  Temidars  in 
^ain  and  Ihovence.  The  kingdom  was  given  over  to  eonfij^on 
tUI  in  I9i6  the  Templars  and  some  of  tbe  niMe  loyal  noUes 
brought  tbe  yotmg  king  to  Saragossa.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  married  to  Leonora,  daughter  of  Alphonso  VIII.  of  Cutile, 
whom  he  divorced  later  <m  the  ground  of  consanguinity.  A  son 
bom  of  the  maniage,  Alphonso,  was-tecognized  as  legitimate, 
but  died  before  hb  father,  childless.  It  was  only  by  slow  steps 
that  the  royal  authority  was  asserted,  but  the  young  king,  who 
was  of  gigantic  stature  and  immense  strength,  was  also  astute 
and  paUenL  By  1938  he  had  so  far  brought  his  vassals  to 
obedience,  that  he  was  able  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  tbe 
Balearic  Islands,  which  he  achieved  within  four  yean.  At  the 
same  time  he  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  union  of  Aragon  with 
Navarre,  by  a  contract  of  mutual  adoption  between  hiniaeU  and 
the  Navairese  king,  Sancho,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  hb  grand- 
father. The  scheme  broke  down,  and  James  abstained  from  n 
policy  of  conquest.  He  wisdy  turned  to  the  more  fea^le 
cooise  of  "tw^i't  hb  dominioiis  at  the  expense  si  the  decadent 
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Mahommetbii  prinoa  of  Valenda.  On  the  aStli  of  September 
the  town  ol  Valcnda  uurendeied,  and  the  whole  tciritoiy 
wu  cmiquered  ia  the  ensuing  years.  Like  all  the  princet  of  his 
liouse,  James  took  part  in  the  politics  of  southern  France.  He 
endeavoured  to  form  a  southern  sute  <hi  both  sides  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, iriiich  should  counterbalance  the  power  of  Fraace  north  of 
the  Lain.  Here  alio  his  policy  failed  against  physical,  social 
and  political  obstacles.  As  in  the  case  of  Navane,  he  wu  too 
wise  to  launch  into  perilous  adventures.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Corbeil,  with  Louis  IX.,  ugned  the  i  ith  of  Hay  1158,  he  frankly 
withdrew  from  conflict  with  the  French  Ung,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  recofnitioo  of  his  position,  and  the  surrender 
of  antiquated  French  claims  to  the  overlordship  of  Catalonia. 
Daring  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life,  James  was  much 
concerned  in  warring  with  the  Uoon  in  Murda,  not  on  his  own 
account,  but  on  behalf  of  his  sm-in-biw  Alphniao  the  Wise  of 
Castile.  As  a  legislator  and  mrganlaer  be  occiq>{cs  a  high  place 
among  the  Spanish  kin^  He  would  probably  have  been  more 
successful  but  for  the  confusion  caused  by  the  lUsputes  in  his  own 
housdxdd.  James,  though  orthodox  and  pEous,  had  an  ample 
share  of  moral  laxity.  After  repudiating  Le«K»m  of  Castile  he 
married  Yolande  (m  Spanish  Violantc)  daughter  of  Andrew  IL 
of  Hungary,  who  had  a  considerable  influence  over  him.  But 
she  could  not  prevmt  him  from  continuing  a  long  series  of 
Intrigues.  The  favour  he  showed  his  bastards  led  to  protest 
from  the  nobles,  and  to  conflicu  between  his  sons  legitimate  $b6 
iUegitimate.  When  one  of  the  latter,  Feman  Sanc^,  who  had 
behaved  with  groai  ingratitude  and  treason  to  his  father,  was 
slain  1^  the  legitimate  son  Pedro,  the  old  king  recorded  his  grim 
satisfaction.  At  the  dose  of  his  life  King  Jamcs  divided  his 
states  between  his  sons  by  Yolande  of  Hungary,  Fedro  and 
James,  leaving  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  mainland  to  the 
first,  the  Baltuuic  Islands  and  the  lordship  of  Montpellier  to  the 
second— a  divi^on  which  inevitably  produced  fratricidal  con* 
flictt.  The  king  fell  very  ill  at  Alcita,  and  resigned  his  crown, 
intending  to  retire  to  the  monasteiy  of  VMet,  but  died  at 
Valenda  on  the  97th  of  July  1376. 

IGng  James  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of  his  own  Ef^  written 
or  dictated  apparently  at  different  tinea,  which  ii  a  vtfy  fine 
example  of  autobiographical  litenture.  A  translation  into  tnnlbb 
byJ.r  orater,  with  notes  by  Don  Pa*cual  de  GayangcM,  was  published 
in  London  in  1SS3.  See  alto  Jomts  t.  af  Araion,  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift  (Clareodon  PreM,  1S94),  in  which  are  many  references  to 
authorities. 

JANES  n.  (e.  1160-1317),  king  of  Aragon,  grandson  of 
James  I.,  and  son  of  Peter  lU.  by  his  marriage  with  Constance, 
daughter  of  Manfred  of  Beneventum,  was  left  in  1385  aa  king  of 
Sicily  by  bis  father.  In  1 391,  on  the  death  of  hit  elder  brother, 
Alpbonio,  to  whom  Aragon  had  fallen,  he  resigned  Sicily  and 
endeavoured  to  arrange  the  quarrel  between  bis  own  family  and 
the  Angevine  House,  by  marriage  with  Blancn,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples.  ■ 

JAMBS  IL  (1343-13  ti),  king  of  Majorca,  Inherited  the  Balearic 
Islands  from  his  father  James  I.  of  Axagon.  He  was  engaged  m 
omitant  conflict  with  his  brother  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  and  in 
alliance  wth  the  Fmich  king  against  his  own  kin. 

JAIfBSIII.(i3i5-t349),kingofMajorca,grandsonof  JarnesU., 
was  driven  out  of  bis  Uttle  state  and  finally  murdered  by  his 
cousin  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon,  who  definitely  reannezed  the 
Balearic  Islands  to  the  crown. 

JAMES  (Jahu  Fkanos  Eowabd  Stuut)  (1688-1766), 
prince  of  Wales,  known  to  the  Jacobites  as  Jamei  III.  mid  to 
the  Hanoverian  party  as  the  CMd  Pretender,  tbe  son  and  lirir 
«f  Jamcs  n.  oi  EniJand,  was  bom  In  St  James's  Palace,  London, 
on  the  lotb  of  June  168S.  Tbe  scindaloua  story  that  he  was  a 
suppoutitious  child,  started  and  spread  abroad  by  interested 
politicians  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  has  been  completely  dis- 
proved, and  most  conlempormry  writers  allude  to  his  striking 
family  likeness  to  the  Royal  Stuarts.  Shortly  before  the  flight 
of  the  king  to  Sheemess,  the  infant  prince  together  with  his 
mother  was  sent  to  France,  and  afterwards  he  continued  to 
reside  with  his  father  at  the  court  of  St  Germain-.'  lOn  the 
death  of  his  ^tber,  on  the  16th  of  Scplca^  1701,' he  was 


immediately  pwcbimtd  king  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  but  a 
fantastic  attonpt  to  perfiHm  a  similar  ceremony  in  London  ao 
roused  the  anger  of  the  populace  that  the  mock  pursutvanu 
barely  escaped  with  their  Oves.  A  bill-  of  attainder  against 
bin  received  the  nyH  assent  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
William  III.  In  1703,  and  the  Princcu  Anne,  half-abler  of  the 
Pretender,  succeeded  William  on  the  throne.  An  influential 
party  stiUi  however,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Jacobite  cause; 
but  an  expedition  from  Dunkirk  planned  in  favour  of  Jamcs  in 
tbe  ^uing  id  1708  failed  of  success,  although  the  French  ships 
under  tbe  comte  de  Fouriun,  with  James  himself  00  board, 
reached  tbe  Firth  of  Forth  in  safety.  At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
James  withdrew  from  French  territory  to  Bar-lc-Duc  in  Loi^ 
raise.  A  rebellion  in  the  Midlands  of  Scotland  wu  inaugurat«i 
in  September  I7r5  by  the  rai^ng  of  the  standard  on  the  braes 
of  Mar,  and  by  the  solemn  proclamation  of  James  Stuart,  "  the 
chevalier  of  St  George,"  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  dans, 
but  its  progieu  wu  arrested  in  November  by  the  indedsive 
battle  of  Shetiffmuir  and  hy  the  surrender  at  Preston.  Un- 
aware of  the  ^oomy  nature  of  his  prospects,  the  chevaiicr 
landed  in  December  1715  at  Peterhead,  and  advanced  u  fu 
south  as  Scone,  accompanied  by  a  small  force  under  the  earl  of 
Mar;  but  (m  Icanilng  of  tbe  approach  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  he 
retreated  to  Montrose,  where  the  Highlanders  dispersed  to  the 
moimtains,  and  he  embarked  again  for  France.  A  Spanish 
expedition  sent  out  in  his  behalf  in  1719,  under  thh  direction  of 
Alberont,  wu  scattered  by  a  tempest,  only  two  frigates  reaching 
the  ^>pointed  rendezvous  in  the  island  of  Lewis. 

In  171S  James  had  bet»me  affianced  to  the  young  princess 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  grand-daughter  of  the  warrior  king 
of  Poland,  John  SobieskL  The  Intended  marriage  wu  forbidden 
by  tbe  emperor,  who  in  consequence  kept  the  princcu  and  her 
mother  in  bonmirable  confinement  at  Innsbruck  in  Tirol.  An 
attempt  to  abduct  the  princess  means  of  s  ruse  contrived  by 
asedous  Jacobite  gentleman,  Charles  Wogan,  proved  successful; 
-Clementiita  reached  Italy  in  safety,  and  she  and  Jamu  were 
ultinatdy  married  at  Montefiascone  on  the  ist  of  September 
I7r9.  James  and  Clementina  were  now  invited  to  reside  in 
Rome  at  the  qiedal  request  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  who  openly 
acknowledged  their  Utlra  <rf  British  King  and  Queen,  gave  them 
a  papal  guard  of  troops,  presented  them  with  a  vSU  at  Albano 
and  a  pakce  (the  Palazio  Muti  ia  the  Piazta  dei  Santi  Apostoli) 
in  the  dty,  and  alio  made  tbem  an  annual  allowance  of  13,000 
crowns  out  of  the  papal,  tteasuiy.  At  the  Palacto  Muti,  which 
remained  the  chief  centre  <rf  Jacobite  intriguing,  were  bom 
Jamea's  two  aonsi  Charles  Edward  (the  Young  Pretender)  and 
Henry  Benedict  Sttiart  Jamu's  married  life  proved  turbulent 
and  unhappy,  a  circumstance  that  wu  prindpaHy  due  to  the  hot 
temper  and  Jealous  nature  of  ClemenUna,  who  soon  after  Hcnry'i 
birth  in  r73s  left  her  husband,  and  ^wnt  over  two  years  in  a 
Roman  convent.  At  lengtbarecmdliatMm  wu  effected,  which 
Clementina  did  not  long  survive,  tot  ibe  died  Mt  the  eariy  age  of 
33  in  February  1735.  Full  regal  honours  were  paid  to  the  Stuart 
queen  at  her  funcrd,  and  the  splendid  but  tutelcss  monument 
by  Pietro  Bracchl  (1700-1773)  in  St  Peter's  was  erected  to  her 
memory  by  order  of  Pope  Bmedict  XIV. 

His  wife's  death  seems  to  have  affected  James's  bettth  and 
s[Mrits  greatly,  and  he  now  began  to  grow  feeble  and  indifferent, 
so  that  the  political  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  were  gradually  led 
to  fix  their  hopes  upon  the  two  young  princes  rather  than  upon 
tbeirtather.  Tnvellers  to  Rome  at  tl^  period  noU  that  Junes 
tppetni  seldom  in  ptd)lic,  and  that  much  of  his  time  wu  given 
up  to  rcllgjous  ezetdsea;  he  wu  dtaal  i  Facis,  so  Charles  de 
BroBses,  an  unprejudiced  Frenchman,  Informs  us.  It  wu  with 
great  rductance  that  James  allowed  his  elder  son  to  leave  Italy 
for  France  in  1744;  nevertheless  in  the  following  year,  he  per- 
mitted Henry  to  foUow  his  brother's  example,  but  with  the  ucwi 
of  Culloden  he  evidently  came  to  regard  his  cause  u  definitdy 
lost.  The  estrangement  from  his  elder  and  favourite  son,  which 
arose  over  Henry's  adoption  of  an  ecdeuutlcal  career,  so 
embittered  his  lut  years  that  he  sank  Into  a  moping  invalid  and 
ratcly  left  bis  chamber.  With  the  crushing  f^ure  of  tbe 
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"Focty-fiT*  "  and  hia  quand  witfa  his  hdr,  the  once-dreaded 
Jamea  moo  became  a  mm  dpher  in  Biitiih  politics,  and  hia 
death  ac  Rome  on  the  and  <rf  January  1766  paiaed  almoat 
nnDotkcd  in  London.  Me  was  boned  with  regal  pomp  in  St 
Peter's,  where  Canova's  fanwus  ntmument,  crectedliy  Pius  VII. 
in  1819,  commemorates  him  and  hia  two  sons.  As  to  James's 
penonal  cbaiacter,  there  la  abondant  erldenoe  to  show  that  be 
was  gXATt,  high-pdadpled,  laduatriona,  abstemtoua  and  diyufied, 
and  that  tbe  nnflatteriog  portrait  dnwn  of  him  by  Thadceray 
in  Esmmai  a  utterly  at  yaiiance  with  historical  lacts.  Although 
a  (ervcntRoaian  Catholic,  tte  was  iuoMrereasoQable  aod  liberal 
in  hia  idiiiDoa  vim  thim  hit  fmtha,  u  many  extant  lettea 
teatify. 

See  Earl  Stanhope,  Bittorj  ef  En^nd  and  Dtclint  rf  tie  Last 
Stmarts  (i8m};  (Mailar  ej  A*  Sluart  Paferj  at  Windsor  CtutU; 
j.  H.  iamtTMtmmt  lie  PrtUiidtTi  omJ  tiieir  AUtrnU  (1849) ; 
Dc  Joba  Oonn,  "  Uom*  "  and  Manntra  at  Ik*  Court  ef  Fhrtne§ 
(iSTiS):  ftdarumt  dtUa  nwrto  di  Ciaanma  III.,  JU  d^lHiiillerrai 
and  Clmrla dc  Broon.  LOtrts sur ntalu  (1885).        (H.M.  V.) 

JAUS..  DAVID  (1830-1893),  English  actor,  was  bom  in 
London,  his  real  name  being  Belasco.  He  began  bis  stage 
caracr  at  an  eaily  age,  and  alter  ji6s  gradually  made  bis  way  in 
humorous  parts.  His  creation,  in  1875,  of  the  part  of  Perliyn 
Middlewid  in  Our  Boyt  made  him  famous  as  a  comedian,  the 
performance  obtaining  for  the  piece  a  then  unprecedented  run  ', 
from  the  16th  of  January  1875  till  the  18th  of  April  1879.  In 
tSSs  he  h»d  another  noUUe  mcceis  a*  Blueskln  in  UlOa  Jack 
Skapfari  at  tbe  Gaiety  Theatre,  his  principal  aaaodates  being 
Fred  Ledie  and  Nellie  Farren.  His  song  in  this  burlesque, 
"  Botany  Bay,"  became  widdy  popular.  In  the  part  of  John 
Dory  in  WiU  Oats  be  again  made  a  great  hU  at  tbe  Criurioa 
Titeiitn  in  1S86;  and  among  hit  other  most  successful  imper' 
abnntions  were  Simon  Ingot  in  Datid  Carrielt,  Tweedie  in 
Txee^i  BitfUt,  Macclesfield  in  Tka  Gtafiur,  and  Ecclcs  in 
Catle.  Hb  unctuous  humour  and  unfailing  spirits  made  him  a 
great  favourite  with  tbe  pvUib   He  died  on  the  and  of  October 

''jambs.  QBOBflS  PATXB  RAINSPORD  (i  799-1860),  English 
Bovdisl,  son  of  Pinkstan  James,  physidan,  was  bora  in  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  on  the  Qlh  of  August  1799. 
He  was*  educated  at  a  private  schocd  at  Putney,  and  afterwards 
in  France.  He  began  to  write  early,  and  had,  according  to  his 
own  account,  composed  the  stories  afterwards  published  as 
A  Siring  0/  Pearls  before  he  was  seventeen.  As  a  contributor 
to  newspapers  and  mapaines,  be  came  under  tbe  notice  of 
Washington  Irving,  who  encouraged  him  to  produce  hia  Lift  of 
EJxcrd  tie  Black  Prima  (i8i>).  Rieiditu  was  finished  in  1835, 
and  was  well  thought  of  by  £Sr  Walter  Scott  (who  apparently 
saw  it  in  manusoipt),  but  was  not  brought  out  till  1839.  Per- 
faapi  Irving  and  Scott,  from  their  natural  amiability,  were 
rather  dangerous  advisers  for  a  writer  so  inclined  by  nature  to 
abuadtnt  production  as  James.  But  he  tooli  up  historical 
ranaBce  writing  at  a  lucky  moment.  Scott  bad  firmly  cstab- 
fishcd  liic  pt^nOarity  of  the  style,  and  James  in  Eng^d,  like 
Dumas  in  France,  reaped  the  reward  of  their  matter's  labours  as 
wcH  as  of  lh«r  own.  For  thirty  years  the  author  of  Ritkditu 
oMitinncd  to  pour  out  novels  of  the  same  kind  though  of  varying 
merit.  His  works  in  prose  fiction,  verse  nanative,  and  history 
of  an  easy  kind  are  said  to  numba  over  a  hnndied,  most  ai  them 
beins  ihree-volume  noveb  ot  tbe  usual  length.  Szty-aeven  arc 
dialogued  in  tbe  Brilrsh  Museum.  The  best  examines  ot  his 
jHylc  are  perhaps  Ritkdie»  (1819);  PkUip  Auputuj  (1B31); 
HcMry  liajlertom,  probably  the  best  of  all  (1831);  Uary  cj 
Buriundy  (1S33);  Damley  {i&iQ);  Corse  de  Lfim  (tUt);  Tie 
Sm»gjfer  (1845).  His  poetry  does  not  require  special  mention, 
DOT  does  his  history,  though  for  a  short  time  during  the  rngn  of 
WmUm  IV.  he  held  the  office  of  historiographer  royal.  After 
writing  copiously  for  about  twenty  years,  James  in  1850  went 
to  America  as  British  Consul  for  Massachusetts.  He  was 
coaxal  at  Richmond,  Vi^inla,  frwn  1851  to  1856,  when  he  was 
■ppOBiited  to  n  rimilar  post  at  Venke,  where  be  died  oa  tbe  gth 
of  June  i86ab 


James  has  been  compared  to  Dumaa,  and  tbe  comparison 
holds  good  la  reject  of  kind,  though  by  no  means  In  respect 
<A  merit.  Both  had  a  certain  ^  of  separating  ftom  the 
picturesque  parts  of  history  what  could  without  much  difGculty 
be  worked  up  into  picturesque  fiction,  and  both  were  possessed 
of  a  ready  pen.  Here,  however,  the  likeness  ends.  Of  purdy 
Uteniytalnitjamc*  bad  little.  Bta  ploU  are  poor,  his  dcscrip- 
Uons  weak,  hb  dialogue  often  bdow  even  a  fair  average,  and  be 
wu  deplorably  prone  to  repeat  himself.  Tbe  "  two  cavaliers  " 
who  in  one  form  or  another  open  most  of  hia  books  have  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  Thackeray's  good-natured  but  fatal  parody 
of  Barhamrt  la  Ukely  to  otitlaat  SUdMm  and  DaniUy  by  many 
a  year.  Nevertbdeas,  though  Jamea  cannot  be  allowed  any  very 
bii^  rank  among  novelists,  he  bad  a  genuine  narrative  gift,  and, 
though  his  very  best  books  fall  far  bdow  Let  Irois  mousquOairet 
and  La  reine  Uargel,  there  b  a  certain  even  level  of  interest  to 
be  fdimd  in  all  of  them.  James  never  resorted  to  iHc^imate 
methods  to  attract  teadeis,  and  deserves  such  credit  as  mi^  be 
due  to  a  purveyor  of  amusement  who  never  caters  for  the  len 
creditable  tastes  of  hb  guests. 

Hia  best  noveb  were  published  In  a  revised  form  In  si  volumes 
('844-t849)'  

JAMBB.  HBKBT  (184^  ),  American  antbor,  was  bom  In 
New  York  on  the  1  jtb  of  April  1843.  Hii  father  was  Henry  James 
(i8ii-i88i)>  a  theological  writer  of  great  originality,  from  whom 
both  be  and  hb  brother  Professes  William  James  derived  their 
psychological  subtlety  and  their  idiomatic,  picttucsqne  *'*jlt«* 
Most  of  Henry's  boyhood  was  spent  in  Europe,  where  he  Studied 
under  tuton  in  England,  France  and  Switzerland.  In  i860  he 
returned  to  America,  and  began  reading  law  at  Harvard,  only 
to  find  speedfly  that  literature,  not  law,  was  what  he  most  cared 
for.  Hb  earliest  abort  tale,  "  Tbe  Story  of  a  Year,"  ^^teared 
in  1865,  in  tbe  AOmOk  MonOdf,  and  frequent  stories  and 
sketches  followed.  In  1869  he  again  went  to  Europe,  whne  be 
subsequently  made  hb  home,  for  the  most  part  living  In  L<mdon, 
or  at  Rye  in  Sussex.  Among  hb  specially  noteworthy  works 
are  the  following:  WaUk  and  Ward  (rS7i);  Roderick  Hudson 
(1875);  Tke  American  Daisy  MiUer  (1878); /rMcA  Poiit 

andNovHisis  (1878);  A  Life  cJ  Hawtkome  (1879);  Tie  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  (1S81);  Portraits  of  Places  (1884);  Tke  BostomtamM 
(1886);  Partial  Portraits  (1888);  Tke  Tragic  Uuse  (1890); 
EMays in  London  {liqi);  Tke  Tvo  ISagics  {1%^);  Tke  Awhoard 
Ate  (1898};  Tke  Wings  of  tke  Dove  (1903);  Tke  Ambatsadort 
(1903);  Tke  Golden  Boat  (1904);  Emglitk  Ham  (1905);  Tkt 
Americait  Setna  (1907);  Tke  Migk  Bid  (1909);  ItaUam  Bam 
(1909). 

As  a  novclbt,  Henry  James  b  a  modem  of  tbe  modems  both  la 
subject  matter  and  in  method.  He  b  entirely  loyal  to  contem- 
porary life  and  reverentially  exact  in  hb  transcription  of  the 
phase.  Hb  characten  are  for  the  most  part  people  of  the  world 
who  conceive  of  life  as  a  fine  art  and  have  the  Icbure  to  carry  out 
their  theories.  Rarely  are  they  at  close  quarters  with  any  ugly 
practical  task.  They  are  subtle  and  complex  with  (he  subtlety 
and  the  complexity  that  come  from  conscious  preoccupation  with 
themselves.  They  are  spedalbts  in  conduct  and  past  masters 
in  casuistry,  and  are  full  of  variations  and  shadows  of  turning. 
Moreover,  they  are  finely  expressive  of  milieu;  each  belongs 
unmistakably  to  hb  class  and  hb  race;  each  b  true  to  inh^ted 
moral  traditions  and  delicately  illustrative  of  some  social  code. 
To  reveal  the  power  and  tbe  tragedy  of  Ufe  through  so  many 
minutely  limiting  and  apparently  artificial  conditions,  and  by 
means  of  characters  who  are  somewhat  self-conscious  and  are 
apt  to  make  of  life  only  a  pleasant  pastime,  mi^t  wdl  seem  an 
impossible  task.  Yet  it  ia  piedsdy  fai  tbb  tint  Henry  James 
b  pre-eminently  successful  Tbe  essentially  buman  b  vdiat  be 
really  cares  for,  however  much  he  may  at  times  seem  preoccupied 
with  the  tecknigue  of  hb  art  or  with  the  mask  of  conventions 
through  which  he  makes  the  essentially  human  reveal  itsdf. 
Nor  has  "  the  vista  of  the  qriritua^bccndcided  Mm."  No  man 
poignant  spiritual  tragedy  has  been  recounted  In  recent  fictioD 
than  the  story  of  Isabd  Arcber  In  Tkt  Portrait  ef  9  Lady. 
Hb  method,  too,  b  as  modem  as  his  subject  matter.   He  early 
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JeU  ID  love  mth  tbe  "  point  of  view,"  tod  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  his  work  all  follow  from  this  litcmy  pas^on.  He  is 
a  very  seoative  impressionist,  with  a  technique  that  can  fix  the 
most  elusive  phase  of  character  and  render  the  roost  baffling 
surface.  The  skill  is  unending  with  which  he  places  his  char- 
acters in  such  relations  and  under  such  li^ts  that  they  flash  out 
in  due  succession  thdr  continuously  varying  facets.  At  times  be 
may  leem  to  forget  that  a  character  is  something  incalculably 
more  than  tbe  sum  of  all  it*  phases;  and  then  Jiis  charactera 
tend  to  have  their  existence,  as  PosiUvists  eiqtect  to  have  their 
immortality,  ^ply  and  solely  in  tbe  minds  of  other  people. 
But  when  his  metluxl  is  at  its  best,  tbe  ddicate  phases  df  char- 
acter that  be  transcribes  coalesce  perfectly  into  deariy  defined 
and  suggestive  Images  of  living,  acting  men  and  women.  Doubt- 
ksi,  there  is  a  certain  initiation  necessary  for  tbe  enjoyment  of 
Mr  James.  He  presupposes  a  coBm<q>olitan  outlook,  a  certain 
interest  in  art  and  in  social  artifice,  and  no  little  afaatract 
curiosity  atiout  tbe  workings  of  tbe  buman  mechanism.  But  for 
speculative  readers,  for  readers  who  care  for  art  in  life  as  well 
u  for  life  in  art,  and  for  readers  above  all  who  want  to  encounter 
and  aunprehend  a  great  variety  of  very  jnodem  and  finely 
modulated  characters,  Mr  James  b(^ds  a  place  of  his  own, 
unrivalled  as  on  interpreter  of  tbe  world  of  to-day. 

For  a  list  of  the  sbort  atoriei  of  Mr  Henry  Jamea,  collectioni  of 
them  in  volume  form,  and  other  works,  ace  bibliographies  F.  A. 
King,  in  Th4  Novett  0}  Htiury  Jamea.  bvElisabeth  L.Cary  (New  York 
and  London,  1905),  and  by  Le  Roy  nillips,  A  BiUw^apky  «f  Ihe 
Writimff  ^ H*»ryjai»a  (Boiton,  Hsm.,  1906).  In  imanMUmt. 
^  fm  of  Hmiy  James's  novds  was  poUithed  in  34  volumea. 

JAMSS,  JOHN  AHOELL  (1785-1859),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Blandford,  Doisetabire,  on  the  6th  of  June 
1785.  At  the  dose  of  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  a  linen- 
draper  at  Poole  he  decided  to  become  a  preadter,  and  in  iSoa 
he  went  to  David  Bogue'a  training  Institution  at  Gosport. 
A  year  &nd  a  half  later,  on  a  visit  to  Birmingham,  his  preaching 
was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  congregation  of  Caxr's  Lane 
Independent  chapel  that  they  invited  bim  to  ezeidse  bis 
ministry  amongst  tbcm;  be  settled  there  in  1805,  and  was  or- 
dained in  May  1806.  For  several  years  his  success  as  a  preacher 
was  comparatively  small;  but  he  jumped  Into  popularity  about 
1814,  and  began  to  attract  Urge  crowds  wherever  he  officiated. 
At  the  same  time  his  religious  writings,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  Th€  Anxious  Inquirer  and  An  Eamtst  Uinistry,  acquired 
a  wide  circulation.  JamcswasatypicalCongiegatiooalpreacher 
of  tbe  early  I9tb  century,  massive  and  elaborate  rather  than 
originaL  His  preaching  displayed  little  or  nothing  of  Calvinism, 
the  earlier  severity  of  which  had  been  modified  in  Birmingham 
by  Edward  Williams,  one  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  one 
of  tbe  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales.  Municipal  interests  appealed 
strong^  to  bim,  and  he  was  also  for  many  years  chairman  of 
Spring  Hill  (afterwards  Mansfield)  Ctdlege.  He  died  at  Birming- 
ham on  the  1st  of  October  1859, 

A  collected  edition  of  James's  works  appeared  in  1860-1664.  See 
A  Ratem  0}  the  Lift  and  Character  0}  J.  AntfU  Jamei  (1&60),  by  1. 
Campbell,  and  Life  and  Lttlert  of  J.  A.  James  (1861),  edited  by  his 
niccestor,  R.W.Dale,  whoalsocontributedasketchof  hi^predece«■or 
lo  i"!!!^  if  emonoJi  (1878). 

JAMBS,  THOHAS  (c.  1575-1639),  En|^  librarian,  was  bom 
at  Newport,  Isk  of  Wight.  He  was  educated  at  Wfncbester  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  became  ■  fdlow  of  New  College  la 
1593.  His  wide  knowledge  of  books,  together  with  his  skill  in 
^di^iering  manuscripts  and  detecting  literary  forgeries,  secured 
him  in  ttes  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  library  fouoded  in  that 
year  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodl^  at  Ozfofd.  At  tbe  same  time  he 
was  made  rector  of  St  Aldate's,  Oxford.  In  1605  he  compiled  a 
daiMfied  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  in 
i6zo  substituted  for  it  an  alphabetical  catalogue.  The  arrange- 
ment in  1610,  whereby  the  Suiioners'  Company  undertook  to 
npffiy  tbe  Bodleian  Library  with  every  book  published,  was 
James's  suggestion.  Ill  hc^tb  compelled  Um  to  resign  bis  post 
In  i6sot  and  he  died  at  Oxford  in  August  1639. 


JAMES,  WILLIAM  (d.  1817),  English  naval  historian,  anthor 
of  the  Ntxtal  History  ^  Great  Britain  from  Ikt  Dularatim  ef  War 
by  France  itt  la  the  Accession  of  George  IV.,  practised  aa 
a  proctor  in  the  admiralty  court  of  Jamaica  between  iSoi  and 
1813.  He  Was  in  the  United  Sutes  when  tbe  war  of  iSis  bnkc 
out,  and  was  detained  «f  a  prisoner,  but  eac^ied  to  H^ix. 
His  literary  career  began  by  letters  to  the  Natal  ChronitU  over 
tbe  signattire  of "  Boxer."  In  x8i6  he  published  An  Inquiry  into 
iMe  Merits  of  the  Principal  Natal  Actions  between  Great  Briiam 
and  tkt  U niled  Slates.  In  this  pamphlet,  which  James  reprinted 
in  1817,  enlarged  and  with  a  new  title,  his  object  was  to  prove 
that  the  American  frigates  were  stranger  than  their  British 
opponents  nominally  of  the  same  class.  In  1819  he  began  bit 
iVoialHMtofy,  which  appeared  in  five  volumes  (i83j-i8a4),  and 
was  reprinted  in  six  volumes  (i8ifi).  It  is  a  monument  of  pains- 
taking accuracy  in  bU  such  matters  as  dates,  names,  tonnage, 
armament  and  movements  of  ahips,  though  no  attempt  is  ever 
made  to  show  tbe  connexion  between  tbe  various  movements. 
James  died  on  the  aStb  of  May  1837  in  London,  leaving  a  widow 
who  received  a  dvil  list  pension  of  £100. 

An  edition  of  the  Naoal  History  in  dx  volumes,  with  additions  and 
aotea  by  Capt.  F.  Chamier,  was  publisbed  in  1837,  and  a  further  one 
in  1S8O.  An  edition  epitomised  by  R.  O'Byrae  appeared  ia  1888, 
and  an  Index  by  C.  G.  Toogood  was  imncdby  the  Navy  Records 
Society  in  1S95. 

JAMBS,  WILLIAM  (1841-1910),  American  philoM9bcr,  son 
of  the  Swedenbtngian  theologian  Henry  James,  and  brother  of 
the  novelist  Hoiry  James,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  January  1841 
at  New  York  City.  He  graduated  M.D.  at  Harvard  in  1870.  Two 
years  after  be  was  appointed  a  lecturer  at  Harvard  in  anatomy 
and  physitdogy,  and  later  in  p^chology  and  phOosophy.  Sufaac- 
quently  he  beoune  assistant  professor  of  pbilotopby  (1880-1SS5), 
professor  (1885-1889),  professor  of  p^chology  (1889-1897)  and 
professor  of  philosophy  (1897-1907).  In  1899-1901  he  delivered 
the  Gifiord  lectures  on  natural  rdigion  at  tbe  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1908  tbe  Hibbert  lectures  at  Hanchester 
Collet,  Oxford.  With  the  appeuance  <rf  his  Princittes  of 
Psyckctoty  (3  vols.,  i  S90) ,  James  at  once  stepped  into  the  front 
rank  of  psydiologists  as  a  leader  of  the  physical  school,  a  position 
which  he  maintained  not  only  by  the  brilliance  at  his  aaalo- 
gjes  but  also  by  the  freshness  and  onconveatlonality  of  his 
style.  In  metaphysics  he  uphdd  the  idealist  podKon  from  tbe 
empirical  standp(»nt.  Bedde  the  Prineiplet  of  Psyckatogy 
which  appeared  in  a  shorter  form  in  1891  {Psytholeiy),  his  chief 
works  atei  The  Will  to  Brieve  (tSgj);  Human  Iwmortoiity 
(Boston,  1898);  TMs  I0  Ttadmi  (1699):  Tka  YariMa  ^ 
Religious  Expoienu  (New  Ywk,  1901);  Avcsulsnr— a  Nam 
Name  for  some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking  (1907);  A  Pluralist 
Universe  (1909;  Hibl)ert  lectures),  in  which,  though  he  still 
attacked  the  hypothesis  of  abscdutim,  he  admitted  it  u  a 
letftlmate  alternative.  He  iccdved  bonoiaiy  degrees  from 
Padua  (1893),  Princeton  (1896),  Edlnbur^  (1903),  Harvard 
(1905).   He  died  on  the  37th  of  August  191OL 

JAMES  OF  HBBEFORII,  HBNRT  JAMBS,  m  Bakom 
(181ft-  ),  English  lawyer  and  statesman,  son  of  P.  T.  James, 
surgeon,  was  bom  at  Hereford  on  the  30th  of  Oaober  iSsS,  ud 
educated  at  Cheltenham  College.  A  prizeman  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  185s  and  joined  tbe  Oxford 
circuit,  where  he  soon  came  into  prominence.  In  1S67  he  was 
made  "postman  "  of  tbe  court  of  exchequer,  and  in  1S69  became 
a  Q.C:  At  tbe  general  dectioo  of  1868  he  obtained  a  scat  in 
partlament  for  Taunttm  as  a  Liberal,  by  the  unseating  of  Mr 
Serjeant  Cox  on  a  scrutiny  in  Match  1869.  and  he  kept  the  seat 
till  1885,  when  he  was  returned  for  Bury.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion in  pariiament  by  his  qieeches  in  1871  in  the  debates  on  tbe 
Judicature  AcL  In  1873  (September)  be  was  made  solicitor- 
general,  and  in  Novembw  attorney-general,  and  knighted; 
and  when  Gladstone  returned  to  power  in  18S0  be  resumed  his 
office.  -He  *as  reqtonsible  for  carrying  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1883.  On  Gladstone's  conversion  to  Home  Rule,  Sir  Henry 
Jamea  ported  from  him  and  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  tbe  Liberal  Unionists;  GladUone  had  offered  him  the  lord 
chanceUoishlp  in  1886,  but  he  dedined  it;  and  tbe  kncMdedfe 
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of  the  ncrifice  be  bid  nude  in  refu^ns  to  follow  bis  old  cblef 
ia  hit  new  depsnure  lent  (Rst  weight  to  bk  advocuy  of  the 
Umontst  cune  in  the  country.  He  wma  one  of  the  leading 
couuel  for  The  Timet  before  the  Pamell  ComnuMion,  and 
from  i8g2  to  1895  wu  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of  Walea. 
From  189s  to  190a  be  wa>  a  member  of  the  Unioniit  ministry 
as  chancellor  for  the  duchy  of  Lanauter,  and  in  1895  he  waa  made 
«  peer  as  Baron  James  of  Hereford.  In  later  years  be  waa  a 
prominent  onxtaent  of  the  Tariff  Refonn  movement,  ndhering 
to- the  lectkm  of  Free  Ttade  Unionists. 

JAKS.  EPIRU  OF,  a  book  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
superscription  (Jas.  L  i)  ascribes  it  to  that  pre-eminent "  pillar  " 
(GaL  ii.  9)  of  the  origiital  mother  church  wbo  later  came  to  be 
regarded  in  certain  qnarters  as  the  "  bishop  of  btsfaops  "  (Epist. 
of  James  to  Clement,  af.  Clem.  Ham.  Superscription).  As  such 
be  appears  in  a  positira  to  address  an  encyclical  to  "  the  twelve 
tribe*  of  the  dispet»on  ";  for  the  context  (i.  18,  v.  7  seq }  and 
literary  relation  (cf.  t  Pet.  1. 1, 3, 13-25)  prove  this  to  be  a  figure 
for  the  entire  new  people  of  God,  without  the  distinction  ot  caxnal 
birth,  as  PanI  had  described  "  the  Israel  of  God  "  (GaL  vi.  16), 
spiritoaUy  begotten,  like  Isaac,  by  the  word  received  In  faith 
(GaLiii.  38seq.,iv.a8i  Rom.ix.6-9,lr,i6-iS).  Tbisideaof  the 
-spiritually  begotten  Iind  beoomei  cnrrant  after  1  Pkt.,  as 
appears  in  J<^  L  11-15,  ^  3~B>  BdiB.  It.  6,  aOL  ijj  a  Clem. 
JLs.ftc 

liie  interpretatita  which  take*  the  ezpremton  "  the  twelve 
tribes  "  litenlly,  and  conceives  the  brother  of  the  Lord  as  sending 
an  epistle  written  in  the  Greek  language  throu^uMit  the  Christian 
wofld,  bat  as  addressing  Jewish  Christians  only  (so  t.g.  SieSert, 
s.a. "  jacotMtsimN.T."inHauck,  JbofefieyU.  ed.  iqoo,  voL  viii.), 
■ffffF't  not  only  such  divisive  interference  as  Paid  might  justly 
resent  (cf.  GaL  iL  i-io), but involvesastiangeideaof  conditions. 
Were  worldUnen,  tongue  religion,  moral  indifference,  the 
distinctive  ma^  of  the  Jewish  element?  Surely  the  rebukes 
of  James  apfdy  to  conditions  of  the  whole  Church  and  not 
ipondk  Jewish-Cbiiitlan  comrcntides  in  the  Greek-speaking 
world,  if  any  tncb  cxbted. 

It  it  at  least  an  open  question  whether  tbe  superscription 
(connected  with  that  of  Jude)  be  not  a  later  conjecture  prefixed 
by  sorae  compiler  of  the  catholic  einstles,  but  of  the  late  date 
implied  in  oar  interpretation  of  ver.  i  there  should  be  small 
dt9«l&  Whatever  the  currency  in  classical  drdes  of  tbe  epistle 
as  a  fitctsiy  form,  it  is  irtatienal  to  put  first  in  the  development 
of  Christian  liferatare  a  general  efdstle,  couched  in  fluent,  even 
tbctoricai,  Greek,  and  afterwards  the  Pauline  letters,  which  both 
as  to  origia  and  subsequent  circulation  were  a  product  of  urgent 
oonditioaf-  Tbe  order  consonant  whh  history  I*  (i)  Paul's 
"letten"  to  "the  churches  of"  a  province  (GaL  i.  1;  a  Cor.  1. 1); 
(1)  the  address  to  "  tbe  elect  of  tbe  diqicfsion  "  in  a  group  of  the 
Psnlhiepcoviiiccs  (i  Pet.!,  i);  (3)  the  address  to  "  tbe  twelve 
tribes  «f  the  diqtenioa  "  cmiyiriKn  (Jh.  L  1 ;  cf .  Sev.  vIL  9-4). 
Jamti,  Kkc  1  JiAxi,  b  a  homily,  even  lacking  than  i  John 
ia  rrrrj  epbtolary  feature,  not  even  supplied  with  the  customary 
epist^ary  fateweO.  The  stqierscription,  if  original,  compels  us 
to  treat  tbe  whole  writing  as  not  only  late  but  pseodonymous. 
If  prcfised  far  conjectun^  to  •ecnie  lecognlUMi  and  antbority 
for  tbe  book,  ever  this  was  at  first  a  failure.  Tbe  earOest  trace 
ot  May  recognition  of  It  Is  in  Oiigen  (aj>.  130)  who  tefers  to  It 
as  "  Slid  to  be  from  James  "  (^cpopfyi)  4  'lojc&fiov  'EnrroX^), 
seeming  thus  to  ngud  ver.  i  as  superscription  mlber  than  put 
el  the  lexL   Eai^iu  (aa  335}  it  among  tbe  diqMted 

book^  dedarfng  that  it  b  regarded  aa  ^mrious,  and  that  not 
many  ol  the  ancients  have  mentioned  iL  Even  Jerome 
(ajo.  390),  though  personally  he  accepted  It,  admits  that  it  was 
"  Slid  to  have  been  pubUshed  by  another  in  the  name  of  James." 
The  Syrian  canon  of  the  Peshltta  wa^  tbe  first  to  admit  iL 

Modern  criticism  BatoriDy  made  the  snpetwriptlon  its  startii^ 
poiat.  cndcavotuiDg  £nt  to  explain  tbe  contents  of  tbe  writint  on 
this  theory  ol  anthonhip,  bnt  generally  reaching  tbe  cooclunon  that 
tbe  tVD  do  oot  agree.  Conservatives  as  a  rale  avoid  the  implicatioo 
Aadacctpolemica^ittstnHliniL  1^-96,  which  would  lay  open  tbe 
aathsr  IS  tba  Utter  aocuMtioae  launched  aninst  the  bitcriiven  of 
sCor.  i^idB..  bydatiucbileRthaJiidBiKicooatravcny.  Other 
XT  3* 


critics  nenrd  tbe  very  laoguin  atone  aa  fatal  to  such  a  theory  of 
date,  authonhip  and  drde  addressed.  The  contents,  ignoriog  the 
conflict  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  complaiiiing  of  woridioess  and  tongtie- 
rdigion  (cT  i  John  iii.  17  ko.  with  James  iL  14-16)  suggest  a  much 
later  date  than  the  dsath  of  James  (a.d.  63-66).  Tlwalso  requirea 
diffeient  character  in  tbe  author,  if  not  also  a  different  circle  of 
readers  trom  those  addrtssed  in  L 1. 

The  ptcvalent  conditioas  seem  to  be  tbom  of  tbe  Greek  cburdi  of 
the  post-apostolic  period,  duracteriaed  by  weridiness  of  life,  pro- 
fession without  practice,  and  a  contentious  nmility  of  teaching 
(I  John UL 3-10. 18;  I  Tim. L6seq.,vL 3-10:3 Tim. iiL1-s.tv.3seq.): 
The  antlior  meets  these  with  tlte  wcajxins  commanded  Tor  the  pur- 
pose in  I  Tim.  vi.  3,  but  quite  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  "  wise  men  " 
of  the  Hebrew  wisdom  literature.  Hisganel  is  completely  denatioa- 
aliMd,  humanitarian;  but.  while  equallv  univemltstic.  is  quite 
unsympathetic  towards  the  doctrine  and  tbe  mysticism  of  PsuL 
He  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  of  the  incarnation,  life,  example, 
suffering  or  nsurraction  of  Jesus,  and  does  not  interest  himsell  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christ's  person,  which  were  hotly  debated  up  to  this 
time.  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Christ  (with  tbe  single  e  xception 
of  u.  I,  where  there  u  reason  to  think  the  words  AmAt  'lifreO  X^MroB 
interpolated)  has  even  led  to  the  theory,  ably  but  unconviodngly 
maintained  by  Spitta,  that  the  writing  is  a  mere  recast  of  a  lewtsn 
nionlistic  wnting  like  the  7W  Ways.  The  thoughts  are  loosdy' 
strune  tosetber:  yet  the  following  seems  to  be  the  general  framework 
on  which  tbe  New  Testament  preacher  has  collected  bis  material. 

I.  The  problem  of  evil  (L  i-ifta).  Outward  trials  are  for  our 
develooment  through  aid  of  divinely  given  "wisdom"  (3-II). 
Inward  (rooml)  triab  are  not  U  be  imputed  to  God,  the  author  of  all 
good,  whoec  purpose  Is  tbe  monl  good  of  Ua  creatbn  (■3-i9a; 
d.  I  John  L  SL 

a.  The  righteoumesi  God  Intends  Is  defined  In  the  ctaraal  moral 
law.    It  u  a  product  of  deeda.  not  words  U.  lrt>-a7}. 

3.  The  "  royal  law"  of  love  is  violaMd by  dbcrlmioatlon  aghast 
the  poor  GL  I-13);  and  by  profcsskms  of  faith  barren  of  good  worim 

(U-a6).  .  . 

4.  Tbe  true  nnrit  of  wisdom  appears  not  in  aspiring  to  teach,  but 
in  goodnen  ana  meeluiesi  of  life  (cb.  ui.).  Strife  and  self-exaltation 
ase  fruits  of  a  different  spirit,  to  be  resisted  and  overcome  by  Iiuml4e 
prayer  for  more  grace  (iv.  i-io), 

5.  God's  judgment  u  at  hand.  The  thought  condemns  censor{> 
ouBoess  (iv.  ti  et  seq.).  presumptuous  treatment  of  life  (13-17),  and 
the  tyranny  ot  the  rich  (v.  1-6).  It  encourages  tbe  believer  to 
patient  endurance  to  the  end  without  murmurmg  or  imprecations 
(7-ta}.  It  impels  the  chuich  to  diligence  in  its  work  ot  worship, 
care  and  prayer  (13-18),  and  in  the  redamatlon  of  tbe  erring  (19-30). 

The  uw  made  by  James  of  earlier  material  is  as  important  for 
determiiung  tlie  Urmtiitu  a  gw  of  its  own  date  as  the  use  of  it  by 
later  writers  for  the  lermtMMt  ad  ^Mtm.  Acquaintance  with  the 
evangelic  tradition  is  apparent.  It  u  concaved,  however,  more  in 
the  Matthaean  sense  of  commaDdinems  to  be  observed  "  (Matt, 
xxviii.  30)  than  the  Pauline,  Markao  and  Jobannine  of  the  dnma  of 
tbe  incarnation  and  redemption.  There  is  no  traceable  literary 
contact  with  the  synoptic  gospels.  Acquaintance,  however,  witn 
some  of  the  Pauline  epistles  "  must  be  regarded  as  incontestably 
etfabliihed  "  (O.  Cone,  £acv.  Bibl.  iL  331}).  Besides  scattered 
reminiscences  of  Romans,  I  Corinthians  atid  Galatians,  enumerated 
in  tbe  article  referred  to,  tbe  section  devoted  to  a  lefntation  of  the 
doctrine  of  "justification  by  faith  apart  from  works"  undeniably 
presupposes  tne  Pauline  temiinotogy.  Had  tbe  author  been  con- 
sciously opposing  the  great  apostle  to  tbe  Gentiles  be  would  probably 
have  treated  the  subject  less  superficially.  What  he  really  ocnosea 
is  the  same  ultre-Pauline  moral  laxity  which  Paul  himself  bad 
found  occauoD  to  rebuke  among  would-be  adherents  in  Corinth 
(I  Cor.  vL  i3;vilL  1-3, 11, 13 ;  x.  33  seq„  33  icq.)  and  which  appears 
still  more  marked  in  tint  pastoral  epistles  and  I  John.  In  rebuking 
It  James  unconKiously  retracts  the  nuMKilied  Pauline  prindple 
itselL  To  suppose  that  tbe  technical  terminology  of  Paul,  incljding 
even  bis  classic  example  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  could  be  emfdoyed 
here  independently  Ot  Rom.  ii.  31-33,  i>L  38,  iv.  I :  Gal.  11.  16,  iii.  6, 
is  to  pass  a  judgment  which  in  every  other  field  of  literary  critidsm 
would  be  at  once  repudiated.   To  imagine  it  current  in  pre-Pauline 

Judaism  Is  to  misconceive  the  sinrit  of  the  synagogue.  ^  To  make 
amea  tbe  coiner  and  Paul  tbe  borrower  not  only  throws  back  James 
to  a  date  Incompatible  with  the  other  phenoniena,  but  implies  a 
literary  polemic  tactlessly  waged  by  Paul  against  the  head  of  tbe 
Jernsalem  church.  Acquaintance  with  Hebiews  is  only  slightly  lets 
probable,  for  James  ii.  35  adds  an  explication  of  the  case  of  Rshab 
also,  dted  in  Heb.  xi.  31  along  with  Abaharo  as  an  example  of 
justification  by  faith  only,  to  his  correction  of  the  Pauline  scriptural 
argument.  The  question  whether  James  is  dependent  on  i  Peter 
or  conversely  is  still  actively  disputed.   Aa  regards  the  superscription 


*  Nothbig  adduced  by  LIghtfoot  (Comm.  tm  Gef.  Exc.  "  The  faitb 
of  Abraham  ")  justifies  the  unsupported  and  improbable  assertion 
that  the  quotatton  James  ii.  si  seq.  "  was  probably  in  common  use 
among  the  Jews  to  prove  that  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  sufficed  for 
salvation  "  (Mayor,  s.k.  "  James,  Epistle  of  "  U  Basting's  Diet. 
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the  reUtloa  hu  been  defined  above.  Dependence  on  Revelation 
(a.d.  95}  t*  probabic  (cf.  i.  13  aod  iL  s  with  Rev.  ii.  0,  id  and  v.  9 
with  Rev.  iu.  ao},  but  tin  contacta  vrith  dement  of  Rome  (a.d. 

99-  iao}  indicate  the  revcne  relation.  Jamea  iv.  6  and  v.  30  — 
t  Clem.  slix.  s  >»d  xxx.  a;  but  aa  both  pamgea  are  alio  found  in 
t  Peter  (iv.  8.  v.s).  the  latter  may  be  theoommontource.  Clement'* 
further  development  of  the  owe*  ot  Abraham  and  Rahab,  however, 
adding  a*  it  data  to  the  demonatratioa  of  Jamei  from  Scripture  of 
their  juftification  "  by  works  and  not  by  faith  onlv,"  that  the 
particular  good  work  which  "  wrought  with  the  faith  '  of  Abraham 
and  Rahab  to  their  juttification  ws*  "  bo^itality  "  (i  Clem. 
Mem*  plainly  to  preauppoee  Jsmca.  Pnority  u  mem  diflicult  to 
ettabliah  in  the  caie  of  Herniaa  (a.d.  130-jao},  where  the  contacta 
an  undiqHited  (cf.  Jamec  iv.  7, 13  with  Hand.  xiL  5i  6;  Sin.  iz.  3j}.' 

The  date  (a.i>.  95-110)  implied  by  the  Utennr  coDtacts  ot 
Junes  of  courae  predudct  authonh^  by  the  Lord's  brother, 
tbon^  this  does  aot  aeccsurily  prove  the  wpencriptioii  later 
■UlL  The  qucttioQ  whether  the  initing  ts  a  wh^  it  paeudony- 
mout,  or  only  the  supencription  a  mb taken  conjecture  by  the 
tcribe  of  Jude  i  ii  of  secondary  {mportance.   A  date  about 

100-  1 30  for  the  subitance  of  the  writing  is  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  modem  icbolan  and  throws  real  li^t  upon  the 
author's  endeavour,  Pflciderer  in  pointing  out  the-«inilarities 
of  James  and  the  Sktpherd  of  Hennas  dedua  It  to  be  "  certain 
that  both  writings  preauppoae  like  historical  drcumstances,  and, 
from  a  similar  point  of  view,  direct  their  admonitions  to  their 
conteraporaiiea,  among  iriwin  a  lax  worldly-mindednen  and 
unfrwtful  theological  wrangling  threatened  to  destroy  tlie 
leli^us  life."  ■  Hdtsmann  has  characterixed  this  as  "  the 
¥i[|ht  visual  angle  "  for  the  judgment  of  the  book.  (Questions  as 
to  the  obligation  of  Moeaism  and  the  relations  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
have  utteriy  disappeared  bdow  the  botiioiL  Neither  the 
attachment  to  the  religious  forms  of  Judaism,  which  we  are 
informed  was  characteristic  of  James,  nor  that  pemmal  tditnn 
to  the  Lord-wUch  gave  him  his  supreme  distinctioD  are  Indicated 
by  K>  much  as  a  rin^  word.  Instead  of  bdng  written  in 
Aramaic,  as  it  would  ahnost  neceisatily  be  if  antecedent  to  the 
Pauline  epistles,  or  even  in  the  Semitic  style  characteristic  of 
the  older  and  more  Palestinian  demenu  of  the  New  Testament 
we  have  a  Greek  even  more  fiucnt  than  Paul's  and  meUphors 
and  allustons  (i.  17,  iii.  1-12)  of  a  type  more  Uke  Greek  i^toric 
than  anything  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Were  we  to  judge 
by  the  contacts  with  Hebrews,  Clement  of  Rome  and  Hermas 
and  the  similarity  of  situation  evidenced  in  the  last-named, 
Rome  would  seem  the  most  natural  place  of  origin.  The  history 
of  the  epistle's  reception  into  the  canon  Is  not  opposed  to  titis; 
for,  once  it  was  attributed  to  James,  Syria  would  be  more  likely 
to  take  it  up,  while  the  West,  more  sceptical,  if  not  better 
informed  as  to  its  ori^  held  back;  Just  as  hqipened  In  the 
case  of  Hebrews. 

It  is  the  author's  conception  of  the  nature  of  tbe  gospel  which 
munly  gives  us  pause  in  foUowing  this  pretty  general  disposition 
ot  modern  scholarship.  With  all  the  phenomena  of  vocabulary 
and  style  which  aeem  to  justify  such  conceptions  as  von  Sodcn's 
that  c.  iii.  and  iv.  ri-v.  6  represent  excerpts  respectively  from 
the  essay  of  an  Alexandrian  scribe,  and  a  triple  fragment  of 
Jewish  apocalypse,  the  analysb  above  given  will  be  found  the 
exponent  of  a  real  logical  sequence.  We  miiJit  almost  admit  a 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  genera]  liteniy  type  iriiich  Spitta 
adduces.  Tbe  term  "  wisdom  "  In  particular  b  used  in  the  q>ecial 
and  technical  sense  of  the  "  wise  men  "  of  Hebrew  literature 
(Matt,  zziii.  34),  tbe  sense  <rf  "  tbe  wisdom  of  the  just "  of  Luke 
i.  17.  True,  the  mystical  sense  ^ven  to  tbe  term  in  one  of  tbe 
sources  of  Luke,  by  Paul  and  some  of  tbe  Church  fatbeis,-Is  not 
present.  While  the  gospel  is  pre-eminently  the  divine  ^t  of 
"  wisdmn,"  "  wisdwn  "  is  not  personified,  but  conceived  pri- 
marily as  a  system  of  hnmanitarlan  ethio,  i.  31-15,  and  only 
secondarily  as  a  qilritual  effluence,  In^aiting  the  regenerate 
disposition,  the  "  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,**  uL  13-18. 
And  yet  lor  James  as  well  as  for  Paul  Christ  is  '*  tbe  wisdom  of 

■On  the  contacts  bi  general  we  MoiUt,  HU.  NT?  p.  378,  on 
rdathm  to  Clem.  R.  see  Baoon.  "  Doctrine  of  Faith  hi  Hebrews, 
James  and  Clement  of  Rome,"  in  Jamr.  of  TO.  UL.  1900  pp.  »-3 1. 

■  Ass  VKJkruMatfciMi,  868,  quoted  by  Cone,  Ik.  ol. 


God."  The  difference  la  conception  61  the  term  u  nmHar  to  that 
between  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Our 
author,  hke  Paul,  expects  the  hearm  of  the  word  to  be  "  a  kind 
of  first-fruits  to  God  of  his  creation."  (i.  18  cf.  i  Pet.  L  13),  and 
bids  them  depend  upon  the  ^t  of  grace  (i.5,  iv.  5  teq.},  but  for 
the  evils  of  tbe  worid  he  has  no  remedy  but  tbe  patient  nidurance 
of  the  Christian  philoaopher  (L  3-18).  For  the  faithkisness 
(fiti^la  {.  6-8;  cf.  Didacke  and  Hermas),  woridliness  (iL  1-13) 
and  hollow  profession  (ii.  14-36)  of  the  diurch  life  of  his  time, 
with  its  "  theological  wrangling  "  (lit  i-ii),  his  remedy  b  a^ia 
tl>e  God-j^ven,  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Christian  plukw^ber 
(UL  13-18),  whidi  is  the  antithesis  of  the  sfririt  of  self-aeAing 
and  censwiousDess  Gv.  i-i  >) ,  and  which  am>ceciates  the  pettiness 
of  earthly  life  with  lu  sordid  gains  and  its  unjust  distributioD 
wealth  (iv.  13-v.  6).  This  attitude  (rf  the  Christian  stoic  will 
maintain  the  individual  in  his  patient  waiting  for  the  expected 
"  o>ming  of  tbe  Lord  "  (v.  7-11);  while  the  chufcb  sustaim  its 
oflidal  functions  of  healing  and  prayer,  and  reclamation  ci  the 
erring  (v.  13-90).*  For  this  conception  of  the  goapd  and  of  tbe 
officially  organised  church,  our  nearest  analogy  is  in  Uatthcw, 
or  rather  in  the  blocks  of  precepta  of  the  Lord  which  after 
subtraction  of  the  Markan  narrative  framewoA  are  found  to 
underiie  our  first  gospel.  It  may  be  mere  ooiitddence  that  the 
material  in  Matthew  as  well  as  in  tbe  Didacke  seems  to  be 
arranged  in  five  divisions,  beginning- with  a  commendation  of 
the  right  way,  and  ending  with  warnings  of  the  Judgment,  while 
the  logical  analysis  of  James  yields  something  ihnilBr;  but  of 
the  affinity  of  s^nrit  there  can  be  no  douhl. 

The  type  of  ethical  thought  exemplified  in  James  has  been 
called  Ebionite  (Hilgenfeld).  It  Is  deariy  manifest  in  tbe 
humaidtarianism  of  Luke  also.  But  with  the  possible  aoeeptioa 
of  the  prohibition  of  oaths  there  is  nothing  vrtudi  ou^t  to  — gf*** 
the  efHthet.  The  strong  sense  of  aodal  wronp,  the  impatience 
with  tongue-religion,  the  utter  igmxing  of  cniemaniaUtm.  the 
reflection  on  the  value  and  significance  of  "  life,"  are  distinctive 
simply  of  the  "  wisdom  "  writers.  Like  these  our  author  holds 
himself  so  far  aloof  from  current  debate  of  ceremonial  or  doctrine 
as  to  escape  our  principal  standards  of  measurement  regarding 
pUce  and  time.  C^ain  general  cniudetmtions,  however,  ate 
fairiy  decisive.  Tbe  prokmgcd  cS«t,  mainly  of  English  achidar- 
ship,  to  vindicate  tlie  supencription,  even  on  the  oooditioo  of 
assuming  priority  to  tbe  Faulfate  epbtles,  grows  only  increaaingly 
hopeless  with  inoeastng  knowledge  of  conditions,  linguiidc  an^ 
other,  in  that  eariy  period.  The  moralistic  OMMeptkm  of  the 
gospel  as  a  "  law  of  liberty,"  the  very  phnse  recaUiag  tbe 
eqtrcssion  of  Bam.  ii., "  the  new  law  of  Christ,  iririch  is  wiibout 
the  yoke  of  constraint,"  tbe  conception  of  tbe  dturcb  as 
primarily  an  ethical  aodety,  its  functions  already  <rfficlally  dis- 
tributed, suggest  the  period  of  the  Didacke,  Barnabas  and 
Clement  of  Rome.  Independently  of  the  literary  contacta  we 
should  judge  ibe  poiod  to  be  about  ajk  id»-iso.  Tbe  con- 
nexions wiUi  tbe  l^uHne  qiistlcs  an  oondusive  ht  a  date  Utn 
than  tbe  death  of  James;  those  with  Clement  and  Hennas  aie 
perhaps  sufficient  to  date  it  as  prior  to  the  former,  and  suggest 
Rotae  as  the  place  of  origin.  The  connexions  with  wisdom- 
literature  favour  somewhat  the  Hellenistic  culture  of  Syrin, 
as  represented  for  example  at  Antiocfa. 

The  moat  important  commentaries  on  the  epistle  are  tboee  of 
Matt.  Schneckenburger  (1833).  K.  G.  W.  Theae(t833),  J.  Kent 
(1838},  G.  H.  EwsldliSTD),  C.  F.  D.  ErdraaoD  (1S81).  H-  v.  Soden 
(189B),  J.  B.  Mayor  (1S93)  and  W.  Patrick  (1906).  The  pre-PauUnc 
date  IS  championed  by  B.  Weias  (Inlrod.).  W.  Beyschlag  (Meyer'* 
CMiiH«NJBry),Th.  Zahn  Uwtrod.).].  B.  Mayorand  W.  Patnck.  }.  V. 
Bartlet  {Ap-  Am.  pp.  317-330}  pieads  for  it,  and  the  view  is  atiO 
comnMaamongEagiiah  Intcrpretcra.  F.  K.  ZimoMT  (Z.  m  Tk..  1893) 
showed  thaptierity of  PkuLwUhmaivothers.  A.  Hi^aMd  (Bnii;) 


■  Tbe  logical  rdation  of  v,  13  to  the  context  is  pcohlematicaJ. 
Pcrbapa  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  order  of  the  compend  a| 
Christwn  cthica  the  writer  was  foHowing.  Cf.  Matt.  v.  34-J7  in 
relation  to  Matt.  v.  13  (d.  ver.  10)  and  vL  10  aqo.  (cf.  ver.  a,  m»d 
iv.  13  icq.J.  Tbt  non-chariamatlcGODception  ^  bauiag,  noloacer  the 
"  gift "  of  some  layman  in  tbe  Cor.  siC  o  acq.)  bat  « 

function  of  "  the  eMen  "  (i  Tim.  Iv.  14),  is  anotbcr  bdicalioa  ol 
floavamtivriy  late  date. 
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and  A.  C.  McGiffm  {Ap-Atfi  place  it  in  the  period  of  Domi  tian :  Bsnr 
(Ck.  Hiilory).  SchwcsWr  (f/aekap,  ZeilaltS.  ZcUcr,  Volkmu  (Z.  ». 
n.).  Haumth  M^^e*}.  H.J.  HoltKnann  (£wJ.).  JOlicher  (Eimt.), 
Usteri  (SL  M.  JCr.  1S89).  W.  BrOckaer  (Ckrom.),  H.  v.  Soden<Haii^ 
MM.)  and  A.  Haniack  ICkrtm.)  unoer  Hadrian.  A  convenient 
'  I  of  remits  will  be  foitad  in  J.  MoffM,  HitloHcal  Ntm  TeU.* 
-^i),  and  in  the  ankln  MM. "  Janv  "  In  SmcycL  BiU.  and 

SUaSOH.  MMk  BBOWmiX  (1794-1860),  British  writer, 
WIS  born  in  Dublin  on  the  1 7tb  of  May  1 794.  Her  father,  Denis 
Bnwnell  Murphy  (d.  1843),  a  miniature  and  enamel  painter, 
remored  to  England  in  179S  with  his  family,  and  eventually 
■eitlcd  at  Hanwell,  near  London.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  Anna 
became  governess  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  of  Winchester. 
In  1811  she  was  engaged  to  Robert  Jameson.  The  engagement 
»u  broken  ofi,  and  Aona  Murphy  accompanied  a  young  pupil 
to  Italy,  writing  in  a  fictitious  character  a  narrative  of  what  she 
saw  and  did.  This  diary  she  gave  to  a  bookseBei  on  condition 
of  Kcciviog  a  guitar  if  he  secured  any  pnifiti.  Colbum  ulti- 
matdty  pi^ished  it  as  The  Diary  of  an  BgamjU  (t8>6),  which 
attracted  much  attention.  The  author  waa  governess  to  the 
children  of  Ur  Littleton,  afterwards  Lord  Hatherton,  from  tSii 
to  i8>s,  when  she  married  R<^tt  Jameson.  The  marriage 
[KOfcd  unhappy;  when.  In  1839,  Jameson  was  appointed  puisne 
jndfe  in  the  i^ind  of  Dominica  the  couide  separated  without 
itfTct,  and  Mrs  Jameson  visited  the  Continent  again  with  her 
father. 

TTie  fint  work  which  displayed  her  powers  of  original  thought 
was  bcc  CknatUri^a  ti  Women  (1839).  Tlicse  analyses  of 
Shafceqpeare^  beioiiH  are  remarkable  for  delicacy  <rf  critical 
ins^t  aod  fineness  of  literary  touch.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
peiKtrating  but  essentially  feminine  mind,  applied  to  the  study 
of  individuals  of  iu  own  wex,  detecting  cbaracteriatia  and 
defining  diScreoces  not  perceived  by  the  ordinary  ctitk  and  cn- 
tiidy  Dverio^cd  by  the  general  reader.  German  litemture  and 
art  had  aroused  much  interest  in  England,  and  Mrs  Jameson 
paid  hei  first  visit  to  Germany  in  1833.  The  conglomerations  of 
hard  linaa,  cold  ctdouia  and  pedantic  subjects  which  decorated 
MBokfa  under  the  p«'"™f  of  King  Louii  ti  Bavaria,  woe  new 
to  tbe  world,  and  Mit  Jamaem's  »wtiHM»M  fim  gav«  tbcm  an 
pjigiwti  reputation. 

In  1836  MnJamesonwassummonedtoCanada  by  her  husband, 
who  had  bc«n  a[q>ointed  cbanceUor  «f  the  province  of  Tuonto. 
&  Culed  to  meet  her  at  New  York,  and  ilie  WW  left  to  make  her 
way  alooe  at  the  worst  season  of  tbe  year  to  Toronto.  After 
six  months'  experiment  she  felt  it  useless  to  prolong  a  life  far 
from  all  ties  of  family  happiness  and  opportunities  of  usefulness. 
Before  leaving,  she  undertook  a  journey  to  tbe  depths  vi  the 
In^an  lettlnacnu  in  Canada;  ihe  explored  Lake  Huron,  and 
saw  much  of  emigrant  and  Indian  life  unknown  to  travellers, 
which  she  afterwards  mbodied  in  her  Winter  Studies  and  Summer 
RamhUj.  Sbe  returned  to  En^and  in  1838.  At  this  period 
Mis  Jamcaoo  began  making  careful  notes  of  the  chief  private  art 
.  coUectfotts  in  awl  neat  London.  Tbe  result  appeared  In  her 
Cmpanim  I9  tke  Pmate  Gaileriet  (1841),  followed  in  tbe  same 
year  by  the  Hatdboek  to  Ike  PMie  Galleries,  She  edited  the 
Memoirs  ef  Ike  Early  Ilatian  Painters  in  1845.  In  the  same  year 
she  visited  her  friend  Ottilie  von  Goethe.  Her  friendship  with 
Lady  ByroD  dates  from  about  this  time  and  lasted  iof  some 
srves  years;  it  was  brought  to  an  end  apparently  through  Lady 
Byron's  unreasonable  temper.  A  volume  of  essays  published 
in  1846  coDtains  one  of  Mrs  Jameson's  best  pieces  of  work,  Tke 
Hatue  of  Titian.  In  1847  sbe  went  to  luly  with  her  niece  and 
subaeqnent  biographer  {Memoirs,  1878),  Gcraldine  Bate  (Mrs 
MaciAenon),  to  collect  mateiiab  tot  the  work  00  which  her 
rrpotatitMi  rests— her  series  of  Sacrei  and  Legendary  Art.  The 
tine  was  ripe  for  such  contributions  to  the  traveller's  library. 
Tbe  Acta  Sanctorum  and  the  Book  ^  tke  Golden  Legend  had  had 
their  readers,  but  no  one  had  ever  pointed  out  the  connexion 
between  these  tales  and  the  works  of  Christian  art.  The  way 
to  these  studies  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  Kugler's 
JSoM^oek  of  Italian  Painting  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  who  had 
iBtmdtd  pursuing  |he  subjea  himself.   Eventhally  be  made 
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over  to  Mrs  Jameson  the  materials  and  references  he  had 
collected.  She  recognised  the  extent  of  the  ground  before  her 
as  a  mingled  sphere  of  poetry,  history,  devotion  and  art.  Sbe 
infeaed  her  readers  with  her  own  enthusiastic  admiration; 
and,  in  si»te  of  her  slight  technical  and  historical  equipment, 
Mrs.  Jameson  produced  •  hook  wUch  tborou^y  deserved  iu 
great  success. 

She  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  questions  affecting  the  educa- 
tion, oixupations  and  mainterutnce  of  her  own  sex.  Her  eariy 
essay  on  The  Relaliee  Social  Position  ef  MoUurs  and  Govemetses 
was  the  work  of  one  who  knew  both  sides;  and  in  no  respect  does 
she  more  clearly  prove  tbe  falseness  of  the  position  she  describes 
than  in  the  certainty  with  which  she  pre<Ucls  its  eventual  reform. 
To  her  we  owe  the  first  popular  enundalion  of  the  principle  of 
male  and  female  co-operation  in  works  of  mctcy  and  education. 
In  her  later  years  she  took  up  a  succession  of  subjects  all  bearing 
on  the  same  principles  of  active  benevolence  and  the  best  ways 
of  carrying  them  into  practice.  Sisters  of  charity,  hoapit^ 
penitentiaries,  prisons  and  workhouses  all  claimed  her  interctt 
— all  mote  or  less  included  under  those  definitions  of  "  the  com- 
munion  of  love  and  rommunion  of  labour  "  which  are  inseparably 
cotmected  with  her  memory.  To  the  clear  and  temperate  forms 
in  which  she  brought  the  results  of  her  convictions  before  her 
friends  in  the  shape  of  private  lectures — published  as  Sisters  of 
Charity  (1855)  and  Tke  Communian  ^  Labour  (1856)— may  be 
traced  the  source  whence  later  refonnets  and  pldlanthnqrisu 
tQpk  cottnsd  and  courage. 

Mrs  Jameson  died  on  the  t7tb  of  March  i860.  She  left  the 
last  of  her  Samd  and  Legendary  Art  series  in  preparation.  It 
was  completed,  under  the  title  of  Tke  History  of  Our  Lord  in  Art, 
by  Lady  Eastlake. 

JAMSSOH  (or  Jamcsohz),  QBORQE  {e.  1S87--1644),  Scottish 
portiait-painter,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was 
architect  and  a  member  of  the  guild.  After  studying  painting 
under  Rubens  at  Antwerp,  with  Vandyck  as  a  fellow  pupil,  he 
returned  in  1610  to  Aberdeen,  where  be  was  married  in  1614  and 
remained  at  least  until  1630,  after  which  be  took  up  his  residence 
in  Edinbui^  He  was  emplgtyed  1^  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh to  copy  several  portraits  of  the  Scottish  kings  for  presen- 
tation to  Chules  I.  on  his  first  visit  to  Scotland  in  1633,  and  the 
king  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger. 
This  drcumstance  at  once  estaUished  Jameson's  fame,  and  he 
soon  found  constant  emi^oyment  in  pebting  tbe  portraiu  of 
the  Scottisb  nofenlity  and  gentry.  He  also  painted  a  portrait 
of  Charies,  wbidi  be  declined  to  sdt  to  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen  for  tbe  price  they  ofiered.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1644. 

JAMBKM,  UANXna  RARS  (1853-  },  British  colonial 
statesman,  son  t4  R.  W.  Jameson,  a  writer  to  the  dgnet  In  Edin- 
burgh, was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1853,  and  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  at  University  College  Hospital,  London 
{M.R.C.S.  1875;  M.D.  1877)-  After  acting  as  house  physician, 
house  surgeon  and  demonstrate  of  anatomy,  and  riiowing 
promise  of  a  successful  professional  career  in  Lwidon,  his  health 
broke  down  from  overwork  in  1878,  and  he  went  out  to  South 
Africa  and  settled  down  in  practice  at  Kimbcrley.  There  he 
rapidly  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  medical  man,  and, 
bnides  numbering  President  Kruger  and  the  Matabele  chief 
Lobcngula  among  his  patients,  came  much  into  contact  with  Cecil 
Rhodes.  In  1888  his  influence  with  Lobengula  was  successfully 
exerted  to  induce  that  chieftain  to  grant  the  concessions  to  the 
agents  of  Rhodes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company;  and  when  the  company  proceeded  to  open  up 
Mashonaland,  Jameson  abandoned  his  medical  practice  and  joined 
the  pioneer  expedition  of  1S90.  From  this  time  his  fortunes 
were  bound  up  with  Rhodes's  schemes  in  the  north.  Imme- 
diately after  the  pioneer  column  had  occupied  Mashonaland, 
Jameson,  with  F.  C.  Selous  and  A.  R.  C<dquhoun,  went  east  to 
Manicaland  and  was  Instrumental  in  securing  the  greater  part 
of  that  country,  to  which  Portugal  was  laying  claim,  for  the 
Chartered  Company.  In  1891  Jameson  succeeded  Colquhotin 
as  administrator  of  Rhodesia.  The  evei^J^^^^  his 
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vigorous  ftdrntnittration  and  tbe  wan  with  the  MaUbde  are 
namted  under  Rhodesia.  At  the  end  of  1894  "  Dr  Jim  " 
(m  be  wu  fajniliuly  caUed)  came  to  Eof^nd  and  was  Hted  on 
•11  aides;  be  was  nude  •  C.B.,  and  returned  to  Africa  in  ibtt 
tpdag  of  189$  witb  enhanced  prestige.  On  the  last  day  of  that 
year  the  worid  was  startled  to  learn  that  Jameson,  with  a  force 
of  600  men,  bad  made  a  raid  into  the  Transvaal  from  Mafeking 
in  support  (rf  a  projected  rising  in  Johannesburg,  which  had  been 
connived  at  by  Rhodes  at  the  Cape  (see  Rhodes  and  Tbans- 
vaal).  Jameson's  force  wu  compelled  to  surrender  at  Doom* 
kop,  receiving  a  guarantee  that  the  lives  of  all  would  be  spared; 
he  and  his  officers  were  sent  to  Pretoria,  and,  after  a  short  delay, 
during  which  time  sections  of  tbe  Boer  populace  clamoured  for 
the  eiccution  o(  Jameson,  President  Kruger  on  the  surrender 
of  Jobaanesburg  (January  7)  handed  them  over  to  the  British 
government  for  punishroenL  They  were  tried  in  I^ondon  under 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  In  May  1B96,  and  Dr  Jameson 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  inprisonment  at  Holloway. 
He  served  a  year  in  prison,  and  was  then  ideased  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  still  retained  the  aSections  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Rbodeua,  and  subsequently  returned  there  in  an  un- 
official capacity.  He  was  tbe  constant  companioa  of  Rhodes  on 
his  journeys  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  when  Rhodes  died  in 
May  1903  Jameson  was  left  one  of  the  executors  of  his  iriU.  In 
1903  Jameson  came  forward  as  the  kader  of  the  Progresuve 
(British)  party  In  Cape  Colony;  and  that  party  being  victorious 
at  the  general  election  in  January-February  1904,  Jameson 
formed  an  administration  in  which  he  took  the  post  of  prime 
miidater.  He  had  to  face  a  serious  economic  crisis  and  strcnu- 
ooily  promoted  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
resources  of  the  colony.  He  also  passed  a  much  needed  Redis- 
tribution Act,  and  in  tbe  session  of  1906  passed  an  Amnesty  Act 
restoring  the  rebel  voters  to  the  franchise.  Jameson,  as  prime 
minister  of  Cape  Orfony,  attended  the  Colonial  conference  held 
In  London  in  1907.  In  September  of  that  year  the  Cape  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  as  the  elections  for  the  legislative 
council  went  In  favour  of  the  Bond,  Jameson  resigned  office, 
31st  of  January  1908  (see  Cape  Colony:  History).  In  1908  he 
was  cboaen  one  of  tbe  delegates  from  C^  Colony  to  the  inter- 
coloidal  convention  for  the  closer  union  of  the  South  African 
atates,  and  he  X.01A,  a  prominent  part  in  settling  tbe  terms  oa 
which  union  was  effected  In  1909.  It  was  at  Jameson's  sugges- 
tion that  the  Orange  River  Cokmy  was  renamed  Orange  Free 
Stkte  Piovinn. 

.  JMESOHt  ROBERT  (1774-1854),  Scottish  naturalist  and 
mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Leith  on  tlie  nth  of  July  1774.  He 
became  assistant  to  a  surgeon  in  his  native  town;  but,  having 
studied  natural  history  under  Dr  John  Walker  in  1791  and  1793, 
he  fdt  that  hia  true  province  lay  fa  that  sdence.  Ha  went 
in  1800  to  FteUwrg  to  study  fw  nearly  two  years  under  Werner, 
and  spent  two  more  in  continental  travd.  In  1804  he  succeeded 
Dr  Walker  as  regius  professor  of  natural  history  in  Edinburgh 
tiniversity,  aiid  became  perhaps  the  first  eminent  exponent  in 
Great  Britain  of  tbe  Wernerian  geological  system;  but  when  be 
found  that  theory  untenable,  he  fnnkly  announced  hia  conver- 
sion to  the  views  of  Hutton.  As  a  teacher,  Jameson  was  remark- 
able for  his  power  of  imparting  enthusiasm  to  hb  students,  and 
from  hb  clus-room  there  radiated  an  influence  which  gave  a 
narked  impetus  to  tbe  study  of  geolofy  in  Britmn.  Hb  energy 
also,  by  means  of  government  aid,  private  donation  and  penmud 
outlay,  amassed  a  great  part  of  tbe  splendid  collection  which 
now  occu[Hes  the  natural  hbtory  department  of  tbe  Royal 
Scottbb  Museum  in  EdinburgI].  In  1819  Jameson,  with  Sir 
David  Brewster,  started  the  Bdinbw^  PUlwpUtat  Joamat, 
which  after  the  tenth  volume  remained  under  Us  sole  conduct 
till  hb  death,  which  took  jdace  in  EdinbuiJi  on  the  t9th  of 
April  i8s4-  His  bust  now  stands  In  tbe  hall  of  the  Edinbaigh 
University  library. 

Jameson  was  the  author  of  OtUUnt  cf  Uie  Mintrahty  of  lb  Shtttand 
iJandt  atul  <!f  Ikt  Island  of  Arran  (1798),  incorporated  with  Uintr- 
aiory  pflMe  ScoUidi  Idts  ( 1 800) ;  UintTMo^eat  DeteripHen  0/  Stodnd, 
VoITl  pi.  I.  (Dumfries,  1805);  thb  was  to  have  been  tlie  hnt  of  a 
aeriea  embncuig  all  Scotbad;  SyMUm  tf  ifintnlagj  (3  vda.,  1804^ 
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1808;  3rd  ed.,  1820);  EUmmts  ej  Gtofneiy  (1809);  Mnuralagie^ 
TraPtis  iknmth  Uu  Htbrid4i,  Orknty  and  SMIand  Iiimds  (a  vola., 
1813):  and  Mamtul  of  MinvohtJ  (1831):  beside*  a  number  of 
occasional  papers,  of  which  a  list  wul  be  found  in  the  BdMur^  Nem 
Pkiht*pkk^  Journal  for  July  i8s4,alonc  with  a  portrait  and  blo- 
^l^iii^  iketdi  of  the  author. 

JAKBSTOWR.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Stutsman 
county.  North  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  oa  tbe  James  River,  about 
93  m.  W.  of  Fargo.  Fop.  (1900},  2853,  <rf  wfaUD  587  wne 
f6te^<baan;  (1905)  5095;  (1910)  4SSk  Jameaton  is  served 
by  the  Northern  Fadfic  railway,  ol  iridch  It  Is  a  diviaioii  head- 
quarters. At  Jamestown  b  St  John's  Academy,  a  schod  for 
girb,  conducted  by  the  Sbtets  of  St  Joseph.  The  sute 
hospital  for  the  insane  b  just  beyond  tbe  dty  limits.  Tbe  dty 
b  the  commercial  centre  of  a  pnaperaus  faming  aad  stock- 
raising  region  In  the  James  River  valley,  and  has  grsin-devaton 
and  flour-mills.  Jamestown  was  first  settled  in  1873,  aear  Fott 
Seward,  a  U.S.  military  post  established  In  1873  aad  abaodooed 
in  1877,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1883. 

JAMBntnm,  a  dty  of  Ghantauqua  cmaty.  New  Voifc,; 
U.S.A.,  at  the  S.  outlet  of  ChaoUuqua  Lake,  68  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Buffalo.  Pop.  (rooo),  31,89a,  of  whom  7370  were  fordgn-boro,! 
mostly  Swedish;  (1910  census)  3i,i97-  It  b  served  by  tho 
Erie  and  the  Jamestownt  Chautauqua  b  Lake  Erie  railways,^ 
by  electric  lines  eatendlng  along  Lake  Chautauqua  to-Lake  &ie- 
on  tbe  N.  and  to  Wanen,  Pcimsylvania,  on  the  S.,  and  by: 
summer  stesmboat  lines  on  Lake  Chautauqua.  Jamestown  is 
situated  among  tbe  hiUs  of  Chautauqua  county,  and  b  a  popular 
summer  resort.  There  b  a  tree  pubUc  library.  A  supply  <A 
natural  gas  (from  Pennsylvania)  and  a  fine  water-power  combine 
to  reader  Jamestown  a  manufacturing  centre  of  considetable' 
Importance.  In  1905  the  value  of  its  factcuy  products  ws^ 
810,349,753,  an  increase  of  33-9%  unce  1900.  The  dty  owns' 
and  operates  its  electric-lifting  plut  ad  its  water-supply 
system,  the  water,  of  ezceptiODal  purity,  being  obtained  from 
artesian  welb  4  m.  dtstanL  Jamestown  was  settled  fa  iSio^ 
was  inoorpoiated  in  1827,  and  was  diaitered  as  «  dty  in  z886. 
The  dty  was  named  in  honoar  of  James  Preadogastr  an  euljr 
settler. 

JAMBSTOWN,  a  former  village  ia  iriiat  b  now  James  Gty 
county,  Viripnia,  U.S.A.,  on  Jamestown  Island,  in  tbe  James 
River,  about  40  m.  above  Norfolk.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  America  was  founded  on  the 
;  13th  of  May  1607,  that  tqMcsenutive  government  was  inui- 
gurated  on  die  American  Continent  in  1619,  and  that  negra 
servitude  was  introduced  into  tbe  original  thirteen  colonies,  abo 
in  1619.  In  Jamestown  was  the  first  Anglican  church  built  ia 
America  The  settlement  was  In  a  low  marshy  dbtrid  which 
proved  to  be  unhealthy;  it  was  accidentally  bumed  in  Jaouary 
iteS,  was  almost  com^etdy  destroyed  by  Nathanid  Bacon  in 
September  1676,  the  state  house  and  other  buildings  were  again 
bumed  Id  1698,  and  after  tbe  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
of  Virginia  from  Jamestown  to  tbe  Middle  nantations  (now 
Williamsburg)  in  1699  the  village  fdl  rapidly  into  decay.  Its 
population  had  never  been  Urge:  it  was  about  490  in  1609,  and 
183  in  1613;  tbe  morulity  wu  always  very  luavy.  By  the 
middle  of  tbe  19th  century  the  peninsula  on  which  Jamestown 
had  been  situated  had  become  an  island,  and  by  1900  the  James 
River  had  worn  away  the  shore  but  bad  hardly  touched  the 
territory  of  the  "  New  Towne  "  Cr6r9),  immediately  E.  of  tbe 
first  settleme&t;  almost  the  only  visible  remains,  however,  were 
the  tower  of  the  brick  church  and  a  few  gravestones.  In  1900 
the  asBodation  for  the  preservation  of  Virginia  antiquities,  to 
which  tbe  site  was  deeded  in  1893,  Induced  the  United  States 
government  to  build  a  wall  to  prevent  the  further  eacroacbment 
of  the  river;  the  foundations  of  several  of  the  tAd  buHdings  have 
since  been  uncovered,  many  interesting  rdics  have  been  found, 
and  in  1907  there  were  ereded  a  brick  church  (which  b  as  far 
as  possible  a  reproduction  of  tbe  fourth  one  built  In  1639-1647), 
a  marble  shaft  marking  the  site  of  the  first  settlement,  another 
shaft  commemorating  the  first  house  of  burgesses,  a  broiue 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  another 
nmument  to  the  menoiy  of  Pocahontas.    At  tbe  head  «( 
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Jafflatonpeainsiila  Comwallii,  in  July  1781,  attempted  to  trick 
thc^metians  under  Lafayette  uid  General  Anthony  Wayne  by 
(lGpli>'iag  1  few  men  on  the  peninsula  and  concealing  the 
priodpat  ful  of  hia  army  on  the  mainland;  but  when  Wayne 
dbconnd  the  trap  he  made  first  a  vigorous  charge,  and  then 
1  ntieat  to  Lafayette's  line.  Eaily  in  the  Civil  War  the  Con- 
fdcnta  regarded  the  site  (then  an  island)  as  of  such  strategic 
iiBpixtance  that  (near  the  brick  church  tower  and  probably  near 
ttc  tile  ol  the  fint  foriifications  by  the  original  setllers)  they 
trcdcd  heavy  earthworks  upon  it  for  defence.  (For  additional 
detiils  oinceming  the  early-  history  of  Jamestown,  see  VuciNU ; 
Binary.) 

The  founding  at  Jamestown  of  the  first  permanent  English- 
ipakiag  Ktlkment  in  America  was  celebrated  in  iqoj  by  the 
Jimesioan  tercentennial  exposition,  held  on  grounds  at 
Stwell'i  Point  on  the  shore  of  Hampton  Roads.  About  twenty 
forEign  nations,  the  federal  government,  and  most  of  the  states 
ol  the  union  took  part  in  the  exposition. 

S«  L  C.  Tyter,  TV  CraJU  of  At  JUbiMie:  Jamtitomi  and  Jamti 
flcf  (Richmond,  and  ed.,  1906) ;  Mrs  R.  A.  Pryor.  The  Birth  of  the 
Kilun:  JaauUom.  1607  (Ncmr  York,  rooyj:  and  partkularlv 
S  H  Yonm,  ThtSiUofOU"  Jawut  Toumt."  i6o7-t6i^  (Richmond. 
i«04).  mbodyiiw  the  result*  of  the  topographical  invest  igations  o( 
tbe  tgciocer  in  chaise  of  the  river-wall  built  in  1900-1901. 

jJUd  (NCa-EO-oiN  *ABD-tnt-KA9iUN  Ibn  Aquad)  (1414- 
Penian  poet  and  myotic,  was  bom  at  J&m  in  Khorasan, 
vfacnce  the  name  by  which  be  is  usually  known.  In  hb  poenu 
be  mystically  utilizes  the  connexion  of  the  name  with  the  same 
vord  raeaoing  "  wine-cup."  He  was  the  last  great  classic  poet 
of  Ptr<ia,  and  a  pronounced  mystic  of  the  Sofic  philosophy. 
His  (lute  divans  (1479-1491)  contain  his  lyrical  poems  and 
tAa;  among  his  prose  writings  the  chief  is  his  Bahdrisldn 
("  Spriog' garden ")  (1487);  and  his  collection  of  romantic 
poems,  Ilajt  Aurant  ("  Seven  Thrones  "),  contains  the  SaldKdn 
vs  Absal  and  his  YOsuf  tea  Zallkka  (Joseph  and  Potipbar'i 
»i(t). 

On  Jimrs  life  and  work*  wet  V.  von  Rosenzwci);,  Biographiirkt 
Sa-m  alxr  Mndana  Abdurrahman  Ditkami  (Vienna,  ;  Gore 

Ou.lfy.  Biotraphual  NotUtt  oj  Ptrsian  Potts  (1B46);  W.  N.  Lcc», 
A  Satrapkicai  Stelck  of  Iht  Uyitic  Phtlosapker  and  Poel  Jami 
iCjltuiu.  1859):  E.  Bcauvais  i.v.  Djami  in  NouvetU  Biof.mpkit 
FVrtifiand  ti.  Ethi  in  Ccigcrand  Kuhn'i  Crundrisi  Jerirantsilien 
PWoiif.  ii.  There  are  English  iranslaiions  ol  the  Bahuriil'in  by 
L  Rihaiwk  (BcnarCT.  18B7)  and  Sorabji  Fardunji  (Bombay,  iS<)t); 
of  Salimim  m  Abidl  by  Edward  FitzGcrald  HMsd,  with  a  noi« 
ol  Jiniiilife);of  YAiaf  wa  Zallkka  by  R.  T.  !l.  Griffith  (i88j)  and 
A.  fUtfcn  Itfm);  al»o  iclcctians  in  English  by  F.  Hiidland  Davis, 
rJif  Persian  ityiiics:  JOml  (1908).    (Sccalw  LiSerilwcl 

JAMIESOH,  JOHN  (1739-1838),  Scottish  lexicographer,  son 
if  a  minister,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1759. 
He  Kis  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and  subsequently 
attended  clases  in  Edinburgh.  After  six  years'  theological 
study,  Jamieson  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1789  and  became 
pastor  of  an  Anti-burgher  congregation  in  Forfar;  and  in  1797 
ht  was  called  to  the  Anti-burgher  church  in  Nicolson  Street, 
Ediaburgh.  The  union  of  the  Burgher  and  Anti-burgher  sections 
of  ibe  Secession  Church  in  1S30  was  Urgely  due  to  bis  exertions. 
He  titired  from  the  ministry  in  1830  and  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  ibe  nth  of  July  1S3S. 

Jimiuon's  name  Hand*  at  the  head  of  a  tolerably  long  Kit  of 
=  ia  the  BMiolkrta  bnlamnita;  but  by  far  hi*  most  important 
t'iok  ii  the  laborious  and  erudite  compilalian,  best  described  by 
ris  own  title-page:  An  Etymiictical  Dulionary  ef  Uu  StoUish  Lan- 
(iM(r,  Uluitralimt  tie  words  in  Uuir  different  iignifications  by  txampiti 
Anient  and  Uodem  WrUeri;  shrmni  Ikeir  Affinity  to  Ihoie  of 
Lantaatet,  and  tspeciaJly  Ike  Norlkern;  explainint  many  termi 
ti-^M  lioMth  now  obialfU  in  EntUtnd  mre  formrrly  common  to  botk 
c-fHrits;  and  tlatidaliiit  NaHonai  Rilei,  Cuttomi  aitd  InitUiilions  tn 
l>utt  AnaUty  to  iMatt  of  other  nations;  to  whuh  is  prrfixed  a  Diiserta- 
lioantke  Oritin  of  lit  SeoUiik  Laninop.  Thi«  appeared  in  a  vols,, 
410.  at  Edinburgh  in  l8o8,  followed  in  1815  by  a  Supplement,  in 
J  vot.  4to.  in  whkrh  he  was  aasiiled  by  scholar*  in  all  parts  of  the 
ttmntry.  A  revised  edition  by  L-ongmuir  and  I>onaldson  was  issued 
La  1879-1887. 

JAMIESON,  ROBBBT  (c.  1780-1844),  Scottish  antiquary,  was 
bora  ia  Morayshire.  In  1806  he  published  a  collection  of 
Pofalar  BaUads  and  Sonfs  }rom  TradUion,  Hanuserift  and 


Scarce  EdUioiu.  Two  pleasing  lyrics  of  his  own  were  included. 
Scott,  through  whose  assistance  he  received  a  government  post 
at  Edinburgh,  held  Jamieson  in  high  esteem  and  pointed  out 
bis  skill  in  discovering  the  connexion  between  Scandinavian 
and  Scottish  legends.  Jamieson's  work  preserved  much  oral 
tradition  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost.  He  was 
associated  with  Henry  Weber  and  Scott  in  lUustratiotu  of 
Northern  Antiquities  (1814).  He  died  on  the  a4th  of  September 
1844- 

JAMKHAHDI,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Deccan  division 
of  Bombay,  ranking  as  one  of  the  southern  Mahratta  Jagiis. 
Area,  5*4  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  105,357;  estimated  revenue, 
£37,0001  tribute,  £1300.  The  chief  is  a  Brahman  of  the 
Patwardhan  family.  Cotton,  wheat  and  millet  are  produced, 
and  cotton  and  silk  cloth  are  manufaaured,  though  not  exported. 
The  town  of  Jamkrandi,  the  capital,  ts  situated  68  m.  E.  of 
Kolhapur.  Pop.  (1901),  13,019. 

JAMHO,  or  JuuHOo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  in  Northern  Inilia,  on  the  river  Tavi  (Ta-wi),  a  tributary 
oftheChenab.  Pop.  (1901),  36,130.  The  town  and  palace  stand 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  the  fort  overhangs  the  left 
bank  at  an  elevation  of  150  ft.  above  the  stream.  The  lofty 
whitened  walls  of  the  paJace  and  citadel  present  a  striking 
appearance  from  the  surrounding  coimtry.  Extensive  pleasure 
grounds  and  ruins  of  great  size  attest  the  former  prosperity  of 
the  city  when  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Rajput  dynasty  whose 
dominions  extended  into  the  plains  and  included  the  modern 
district  of  Sialkot.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Sikhs, 
and  formed  part  of  Ranjit  Singh's  dominions.  After  his  death 
it  was  acquired  by  Gulab  Singh  as  the  nucleus  of  his  dominions, 
to  which  the  British  added  Kashmir  in  1846.  It  is  connected 
with  Sialkot  in  the  Punjab  by  a  railway  16  m.  long.  In  1898  the 
town  was  devastated  by  ■  fire,  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
public  otiiccs. 

The  state  of  Jammu  proper,  as  opposed  to  Kashmir,  con»5ts 
of  a  submontane  tract,  forming  the  upper  basin  of  the  Chcnab. 
Pop.  (1901),  1,511,307,  showing  an  increase  of  5%  in  the  decade. 
A  land  settlement  has  recently  been  introduced  under  British 
supervision. 

JAMNIA  ('Inpcla  or  'latania),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Jabnccl — i.e.  "  Cod  causeth  to  build  "  (Josh.  xv.  ri) — or 
Jabneh  (a  Chron.  xxvi.  6),  the  modern  Arabic  Yebna,  a  town  of 
Palestine,  on  the  border  between  Dan  and  Judah,  situated  13  m. 
S.  of  Jalla,  and  4  m.  £.  of  the  seashore.  The  modem  village 
stands  on  an  isolated  sandy  hillock,  surrounded  by  gardens 
with  olives  to  the  north  and  sand-dunes  to  the  west.  It  con- 
tains a  small  crusaders'  church,  now  a  mosque.  Jamnia 
belonged  to  the  Philistines,  and  Uzziah  of  Judah  is  said  to  have 
taken  it  (i  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  In  Maccabcan  times  Joseph  and 
Azarias  attacked  it  unsuccessfully  (1  Mace.  v.  55-62;  a  Mace, 
xii. 8  seq.b  untrustworthy).  Alexander  Jannacus  subdued  it, and 
under  Pompey  it  became  Roman.  It  changed  hands  several 
times,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  3)  as  being  once  very 
populous,  and  in  the  Jewish  war  was  taken  by  Vespasian.  The 
papulation  was  mainly  Jewbh  (Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  {  30),  and 
the  town  Is  principally  famous  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the 
Sanhedrin  and  the  religious  centre  of  Judaism  from  a.d.  70  to 
135.  It  sent  a  bishop  to  Nicaea  in  315.  In  1144  a  crusaders' 
fortress  was  built  on  the  hill,  which  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  Ibelin.  There  was  also  a  Jabnccl  in  Lower  Galilee 
(Josh.  xix.  33),  called  later  Caphar  Yama,  the  present  village 
Ycmma,  8  m.  S.  of  Tiberias;  and  another  fortress  in  Upper 
Galilee  was  named  Jamnia  (Josephus,  VUa,  37).  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  tmify  these  two  Galilean  sites,  but  without 
success. 

JAMRUD,  a  fort  and  cantonment  in  India,  just  beyond  the 
border  of  Peshawar  district,  Norlh-West  Frontier  Province, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  loi  m.  W.  of  Peshawar 
city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway.  It  was 
occupied  by  Hari  Singh,  Ranjit  Singh's  commander  in  1836; 
but  in  April  1837  Dost  Mahommed  sent  a  body  of  Afghans  to 
attack  it.  The  Sikhs  gained  a  doubtful  victory,  with  the  loss  of 
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their  general.  During  the  military  operationi  of  1878-79 
Jamnid  became  a.  pl&ce  of  ooosiderable  Importance  as  the 
Iron  tier  outpost  on  Britiih  territory  towiids  Af^uuiiatan,  ajod 
it  was  also  the  base  of  opentions  (or  a  portion  of  the  Tirah 
campaign  in  1897-1898.  It  ii  the  beadquartcn  of  the  Khyber 
Rifles,  and  the  collecting  sution  for  the  Khyber  tolls.  Vvp. 
(igoi),  184S. 

iUa  AKD  JKLUBI.  In  the  artide  Food  FusnvAiUM 
it  b  pointed  out  that  concentrated  lugar  solution  inhibiu  the 
growth  ol  organisms  and  has,  therefore,  a  preservative  action. 
The  preparation  of  jams  and  jellies  is  based  upon  that  fact.  All 
fredi  and  succulent  fruit  contains  a  large  percentage  of  water, 
amounting  to  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  vhcit,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  sugar,  not  exceeding  as  a  rule  from 
10  to  Such  fruit  is  naturally  liable  to  decompo^iion 

unless  the  greater  proportion  of  the  water  is  removed  or  the 
percentage  of  sugar  is  greatly  increased.  The  jams  and  jellies 
of  commerce  are  fniit  preserves  containing  so  ranch  added  sugar 
that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  the  articles.  All  ordinary  edible  fruit  can  be  and  is 
made  into  jam.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  pulped  and  stoned, 
sometimes  used  whole  and  unbroken;  oranges  are  sliced  or 
shredded.  For  the  preparation  of  Jellies  only  certain  fruit  b 
suitable,  namely  such  as  contains  a  peculiar  material  which  on 
boiling  becomes  dissolved  and  on  cooling  solidifies  with  the 
formation  of  a  gelatinous  mass.  This  material,  often  called 
peclM,  occurs  mainly  in  comparatively  acid  fruit  like  goose- 
berries, currants  and  apples,  and  b  almost  absent  from  stniw- 
benies  and  raspberries.  It  b  chcmicaUy  a  member  (A  the  group 
of  carbohydrates,  is  closely  allied  with  vegetable  gums  abun- 
dantly formed  by  certain  sca-wecds  and  mosses  (agar-agar  and 
Iceland  moss),  and  is  probably  s  mixture  of  various  pentoses- 
Pentoses  are  devnd  of  food-value,  but,  like  aidmal  gelatine, 
with  which  they  are  in  no  way  related,  can  form  vehicles  for 
food  material.  Some  degree  of  gelatinization  is  aimed  at  also 
in  jams;  hence  to  such  fruits  as  have  no  gelatini^ng  power  an 
addition  of  apple  or  gooseberry  juice,  or  even  of  Iceland  moss  or 
agar-agar,  b  made.   Animal  gelatin  b  very  rarely  used. 

The  art  of  jam  and  jelly  making  was  formerly  domestic,  but 
has  become  a  very  large  branch  of  manufacture.  For  the 
production  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  conserve  the  boiling- 
down  must  be  carried  out  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  natural 
colour  of  the  fruit  shaO  be  little  aBected.  Con^rable  experi- 
ence b  required  to  stop  at  the  right  point;  too  short  boiling 
leaves  an  excess  of  water,  leading  to  fermentation,  while  over- 
concentration  promotes  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  The 
manufactured  product  is  on  that  scrount,  as  a  rule,moTe  uniform 
and  bright  than  the  domestic  article.  The  finish  of  the  boiling 
b  mostly  judged  by  ivle  of  thumb,  but  in  some  sdcntifically 
conducted  factories  careful  tbcrmometric  observation  u  em- 
ployed. Formerly  jams  and  jellies  consisted  of  nothing  but 
fruit  and  sugar;  now  starch-glucose  b  frequently  used  by 
muuitactureis  as  an  ingredient  Tli»  pemuts  of  the  production 
of  a  slightly  more  aqueous  and  geUtinons  product,  ^eged  also 
to  be  devoid  of  crystallizing  power,  as  compared  with  the  home- 
made artide.  The  addition  of  starch-glucose  b  not  held  to  be 
an  adulteration.  Aniline  colours  are  very  frequently  used  by 
nanulactnrera  toenhance  the  atkmr,  tad  the  effect  of  an  excess 
of  water  b  sought  to  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  aome 
salicylic  acid  01-  other  preservative.  There  has  long  been,  and 
still  exists  to  some  extent,  a  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  sugar 
obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
(ugar-beet.  Ttab  prejudice  u  absolutely  baseless,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  beet-sugar  ate  used  in  the  boiling  of  jam.  Adul- 
teration  in  the  gross  sense,  such  as  a  substantial  addition  of 
coarse  pulp,  like  that  of  turnips  or  mangolds, very  rarely  occurs; 
but  the  pulp  of  apple  and  other  cheap  fruit  u  ofun  admixed 
without  notice  to  the  purchaser.  Tlte  use  of  coburing  matters 
and  preservatives  b  discussed  at  length  in  the  article 
Aotn-TEasTioN.  (0.  H.*) 

JAHESVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Rock  County, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rock  liver, 


70  m.  S.W.  ol  Milwaukee  and  90  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
(1900),  13,185,  of  whom  1409  were  foreign-txim;  (loio 
census),  13^.  It  ta  served  1^  the  Chicago  &  North-Westeni 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways,  and  by  electric 
lines  connecting  with  Madison  and  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  Rockford, 
Illinois.  The  Rock  river  b  not  commercially  navigable  at  this 
point,  but  fumiabes  valuable  water-power  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  dty  b  picturesquely  situated  on  blufis  above 
tbe  river.  Janeaville  b  the  centre  trf  the  tobacco  trade  of  the 
state,  and  has  various  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  the 
city's  factory  product  in  1905  was  $3,846,038,  an  increase  of 
30-8  %  since  1900.  Its  public  buildings  include  a  dty  hall, 
court  bouse,  poet  office,  dty  hospital  and  a  public  libniy.  It 
b  the  seat  <A  a  school  for  the  blind,  opened  as  •  private  iiutitu- 
tion  in  1849  end  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1S50,  the  first 
charitable  institution  controlled  by  the  state,  ranking  as  one  of 
tbe  most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  here  about  1834.  Jancsville  was  named 
In  honour  of  Henry  F.  Janes,  an  early  setUer,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  dly  in  1853. 

JAHET.  PAUL  (1833-1899),  French  philosophical  writer,  was 
bom  in  Paru  on  the  30th  <^  April  1833.  He  was  professor  of 
moral  jdiiloaophy  at  Bourges  (1845-1848)  and  Strassbuig  (184&- 
1857),  and  of  logic  at  the  lycieLouis-le-Grand,  Paru  (1857-1864). 
In  1864  be  was  appointed  to  tbe  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  moral  and 
politiol  sciences.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  books  and  artidcs 
upon  philosophy,  politics  and  ethics,  on  idealistic  lines  :  la 
Pamitte,  Hisloire  4e  la  fkilotopkie  datu  I'anliquill  ti  ions  le 
tempt  moderne,  Hisfoire  de  la  xittux  potUique,  PAilo:aphie  dc  la 
JUvolution  Fran^aise,  Sec  They  arc  not  characterized  by  mucb 
originality  of  thought.  In  philosophy  be  was  a  follower  of 
VicttBT  Cousin,  and  through  him  of  H^eL  Hb  prindpat  work 
fa  thb  line,  TktorU  de  la  nurale,  u  little  more  than  a  somewhat 
patronizing  reproduction  of  Kant.  He  died  in  October  1899. 

JAHQIPUR,  or  jAHANCtaPua,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
Mut^dabad  district,  Bengal,  situated  on  the  BbagiratbL 
Pop.  {1901),  10,931.  Tbe  town  u  said  to  have  been  foiuided  by 
tbe  Mogul  emperor  Jabanpr.  During  the  eariy  years  of  Britidi 
rule  it  was  an  important  centre  of  the  silk  trade,  and  the  ute  of 
one  of  the  East  India  Company's  commercial  residendes.  Jangi- 
pur  is  now  best  known  as  the  toll  station  for  registering  all  the 
traffic  on  the  BhaglrathL  The  number  of  boats  registered 
annually  is  about  10,000. 

JAHIN.  JULES  GABRIEL  (1804-1874).  French  criUc,  was  bora 
at  St  Elienne  (Loire)  on  the  i6lh  of  February  1804,  and  died 
near  Paris  on  the  19th  of  June  1874.  Hb  father  was  a  lawyer, 
and  he  was  well  educated,  fitst  nt  St  £ticnne,  and  then  at  the 
lyc<e  Loub-Ie-Grand  in  Paris.  He  betook  himself  to  joumalisni 
very  early,  and  mrked  on  the  Fiforo,  tbe  Qudidiemu,  ttc,  untU 
in  1830  he  became  dramatic  critic  of  the  Jownal  des  Dihau, 
Long  before  this,  however,  he  had  made  a  considerable  literary 
reputatltm,  for  which  indeed  hb  strange  novd  L'Amt  murl  tt  ia 
femnu  gKHloUnlt  (18S9)  would  have  sufficed.  La  Cmftssion 
(iSjo),  which  followed,  was  less  remarkable  in  substance  but 
even  more  so  in  style;  and  in  Barnave  (1831)  he  attacked  the 
Orleans  family.  From  the  day,  however,  when  Janin  became 
the  theatrical  critic  of  the  DOHot,  though  he  continued  to  write 
books  IndefatlgaUy,  be  was  to  most  Frenchmen  n  dramatic 
critic  and  nothing  more.  He  was  outragcotisly  inconsistent,  and 
judged  things  from  no  general  point  of  view  whatsoever,  thoush 
hb  judgment  was  usually  good-natured.  Few  joumaUsts  have 
ever  been  masten  of  a  mora  attractive  lasluon  of  saying  tbe  fir&t 
thing  that  came  into  thdr  heads.  After  many  years  of  fntilUioM 
writing  he  collected  some  of  hb  artides  in  the  work  called 
HUlttire  de  la  litlirature  dramatiqtu  en  France  (1853-1658),  which 
by  no  means  deserves  its  title.  In  1865  be  made  hb  first  attempt 
upon  the  Academy,  but  was  not  succestfulltiU  five  years  later. 
Mean«liile  he  had  not  been  content  with  hb /entBrtwr,  written 
persbtently  about  all  manner  of  things.  No  one  was  more  ia 
request  with  the  Paris  publishers  for  prefaces,  letterpress  to 
illtistiated  books  and  such  tiifics.  Be  travelled  (nicking  up  ia 
Digitized  by  ^OO^C 
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OM  of  his  jotmieyi «  auiou  wbdfill,  ft  ODuntiy  honest  LnccE, 
ia  a  tottery),  and  wrote  accoiuto  of  his  tmvdi;  be  wrote  mimer- 
oui  tales  and  novels,  and  composed  many  other  wAm,  of  which 
by  (ai  the  best  b  the  Fin  d'utt  monde  tt  du  maeu  ie  Romtau 
(1861),  in  «1ucb,  under  the  guise  of  a  sequel  to  Diderot's  mister- 
|uece,  be  showed  his  great  familiarity  with  the  late  i8tb  century. 
He  married  ia  1841;  hii  wife  had  money,  and  be  was  always  in 
easy  circumstances.  In  the  early  part  of  bis  career  he  had 
many  quarrels,  noubly  one  with  F61ix  Pyat  (iSto-iSfIg),  whom 
be  prosecuted  succes^ully  for  defamation  1^  character.  For 
the  most  part  his  work  is  mere  improvisati<m,  and  has  few  ele- 
ments of  vitality  eicept  a  li^t  and  vivid  style.  His  (Eima 
duiiki  (i>  vols.,  i875-iS78)were  edited  by  A.  de  la  Fitaeliire. 

A  study  on  lanin  with  a  bibliography  wai  publitbed  by  A.  Pifdag- 
nd  in  1874.  See  abo  Sainte-Benve,  CaMttritt  d»  tuim,  ii.  and  v., 
aid  Gosuve  Plandie,  FtrlrmtitilHraim. 

JAnSSABJn  (oormpted  from  TuiUtb  ymt  dUri,  new 
ttooft),  an  organized  military  force  constituting  until  1826  the 
stindinc  army  trf  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  the  outset  of  her 
history  Turlcey  possessed  bo  standing  army.  All^  Moslems 
capable  of  bearing  arms  served  as  a  kind  of  volunteer  yeomanry 
known  as  akugis;  they  were  summoned  by  pnUic  criers,  or,  if 
the  iffyf"™  required  It,  by  seaet  measengeis.  It  was  under 
Or  khan  that  a  regular  pdd  army  was  first  ocganiied:  the  scridiers 
were  known  as  yttyo  or  ^yadi.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory, 
as  the  Turcomans,  from  whom  these  troops  were  recruited,  were 
unaccustomed  to  fight  on  foot  or  to  stAmit  to  military  discipline. 
.JUcordingly  in  133^  on  the  advice  of  CbendMli  Kara  Khalil, 
the  system  known  as  daakurnU  or  forced  levy,  was  adopted, 
whereby  a  certain  number  of  Christian  youths  (at  fint  1000) 
were  every  year  taken  from  their  parenU  aiul,  after  undergoing 
a  perk>d  of  apprenticeship,  were  enrolled  as  yetU  chiri  or  new 
troops.  The  venerable  saint  Haji  Bektasb,  founder  of  the  Bek- 
tashi  dervishes,  Ucsscd  the  corps  and  promised  them  victory; 
be  remained  ever  after  the  patron  saint  of  the  janissaries. 

At  first  the  corps  was  exduuvcly '  recruited  by  the  forced  levy 
<rf  Christian  children,  for  which  purpose  the  officer  known  as 
manoji-biuki,  or  bead-keeper  of  the  cranes,  made  periodical 
tours  in  the  provinces.  The  fixed  organisation  of  the  corps 
dates  only  from  Mahommcd  II.,  and  its  regulations  were  subse- 
quently modified  by  Suleiman  I.  In  early  days  all  Christians 
were  enrolled  indiscdminately;  later  those  from  Albam*a,  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria  were  preferred.  The  recruiu  while  serving  their 
at^centiceship  were  instructed  in  the  prindfdes  of  the  faith  by 
kk*}ai,  but  according  to  D'Ohsioo  (vii.  337)  they  were  not  obliged 
to  become  Moslems. 

The  eotiie  corps,  commanded  by  the  aga  of  the  Jaiiissaries, 
was  known  as  the  ejak  (hearth);  it  was  divided  into  orlas  or 
wuts  varying  numbers;  the  oda  (room)  was  the  name  given  to 
the  barracks  in  which  the  ianissaries  were  lodged.  There  were, 
after  the  reorganization  of  Suleiman  I.,  196  ortas  of  three  classes, 
vis.  the  jemaat,  compri^g  loi  ortas,  the  baduk,  61  ortas,  and 
the  wMmi  or  uime»,  34  ortas;  to  these  must  be  added  34  ortas 
ti  tjami  or  apptcoticea.  The  strength  of  the  orta  varied  greatly, 
aonetinws  bdng  as  low  as  100,  sometimes  rising  considerably 
beyond  iu  nomfaui  war  strength  of  500.  The  distinction 
between  the  different  classes  seems  to  have  been  principally  in 
name;  in  theory  the  jemaat,  or  yaya  baler,  wen  specially  charged 
with  the  dtity  of  frontier-guards;  the  benlukt  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  the  snltan's  guards  and  of  keeping  the  sacred  banner 
in  their  custody. 

Until  the  accession  of  Murad  IIL  (1574)  the  total  effective 
of  the  janimrffi.  Inchidiiig  the  ajami  or  apprentices,  did  not 
exceed  mi,odo.  In  tsS)  imgolaritiei  in  the  mode  of  admission 
to  the  ranks  began.  Soon  parmts  themselves  begged  to  have 
that  children  enrolled,  so  great  were  the  privileges  attaching 
to  the  corps;  later  the  privdege  of  enlistment  was  restricted  to 
the  dnidnn  or  nUtfve*  of  former  JaniiiaricB;  eventually  the 
refitoioM  WHC  m«di  rdazed,  and  any  person  was  admitted, 
only  negroes  being  excluded.  In  1591  the  ojak  numbered 
48,688  men.  Under  Ibrahim  (1640-1648)  it  was  reduced  by 
Kara  Hnsiafa  to  171O00;  but  it  soon  rose  again,  and  at  the 


aemsioa  of  Mahommed  IV.  (i648)>  the  icceauon<bakshish  was 
distributed  to  50,000  janissaries.  During  the  war  of  1683-1698 
the  rules  for  admission  were  suspended,  30,000  recruits  being 
received  at  one  time,  and  the  effective  of  the  corps  rising  to 
70,000;  about  1805  it  numbered  more  than  iia,ooe;  it  went 
on  increasing  until  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  when  it 
reached  13S1O00.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
these  are  the  numben  figuring  oo  tttt  pay-iheeti,  and  that  they 
doubtless  largely  dcecd  the  total  ol  the  nea  actually  Mtving  in 
the  ranka. 

Promotion  to  the  rank  of  warrant  officer  was  obtained  by 
long  or  distinguished  service;  it  was  by  seniority  up  to  the  rank 
of  odabashi,  but  odabashis  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ehorbaji 
(commander  of  an  orta]  solely  by  selection.  Janissaries  advanced 
In  their  own  orta,  which  they  left  only  to  assume  the  command  of 
anatbn.  Ortas  remained  permanently  stationed  in  the  fortress 
towns  in  which  they  were  in  garrison,  being  displaced  in  time  of 
peace  only  when  some  violent  animosity  broke  out  between  two 
companies.  There  were  usually  11  in  garrison  at  Belgrade, 
14  St  Khotin,  16  at  Wtddin,  10  at  Bagdad,  8[c.  The  commander 
WIS  frequently  changed.  A  new  ehorbaji  was  usually  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  orta  stationed  at  a  frontier  post;  he  was 
then  transferred  elsewhere,  so  that  In-  course  <rf  time  he  passed 
through  different  provinces. 

In  time  of  peace  the  janissary  received  no  pay.  At  first  his 
war  pay  was  limited  to  one  asprc  per  diem,  but  it  was  eventually 
raised  to  a  minimum  of  three  aipres,  while  veterans  received  as 
much  as  39  aspres,  and  lettted  officers  from  30  to  iso.  The  aga 
received  14,000  piastres  per  annum;  the  ordinary  pay  of  a 
commander  was  i30  aspres  per  diem.  The  aga  and  several  of 
his  subordinates  received  a  percentage  of  the  pay  and  allowance 
of  the  troops;  they  also  inherited  the  property  of  deceased 
janissariea.  Moreover,  the  officers  profited  largely  by  retaining 
the  names  of  dead  or  fictitious  Janissaries  on  the  pay-rolls. 
Rations  of  mutton,  bread  and  candles  were  furnished  by  the 
government,  the  supply  of  rice,  butter  and  vegetables  behig  at 
the  charge  of  the  commandant.  The  rations  would  have  been 
entirely  inadequate  if  the  janissaries  had  not  been  allowed, 
contrary  to  the  regulations,  to  ptusue  different  caUings,  such  aa 
those  of  baker,  butcher,  glazier,  boatman,  &c.  At  first  the 
Janissaries  bore  no  other  distinctive  mark  save  the  white  felt 
cap.  Soon  the  red  cap  with  gold  embroidery  was  substituted. 
Later  a  uniform  was  introduced,  trf  which  the  dbtinctlve  mark 
was  less  the  colour  than  the  cut  of  the  coat  and  the  shape  of  the 
head-dress  and  turban.  The  only  distinction  in  the  costume  of 
commanding  officers  was  in  the  colour  of  their  boots,  those  of 
the  beuluks  bring  red  while  tbe  others  were  yellow;  subordinate 
officers  wore  black  boots. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Janissaries,  which  were  very 
early  infringed,  were  as  follows:  implicit  obedience  to  (heir 
officers;  perfect  accord  and  union  among  themselves;  abstinence 
from  luxury,  extravagance  and  practices  unseemly  for  a  soldier 
and  a  brave  man;  observance  of  the  rules  of  Haji  Bektash  and 
of  the  religious  law;  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  all  save  those 
pnqicrly  levied;  special  rules  for  the  infliction  of  the  death- 
penalty;  promotion  to  be  by  seniority;  janissaries  to  be 
admonished  or  punished  by  their  own  officers  only;  the  infirm 
and  tmfit  to  be  pensioned;  Janissaries  were  not  to  let  thdr 
beards  grow,  not  to  marry,  nor  to  leave  their  barracks,  nor  to 
engage  in  trade;  but  were  to  spend  their  time  in  drill  and  In 
practising  the  arts  of  war. 

In  time  (rf  peace  the  state  supplied  no  arms,  and  the  janissaiies 
on  service  in  the  capital  were  armed  only  with  clubs;  they  were 
forbidden  to  carry  any  arm  save  a  cnthus,  the  only  exception 
being  at  the  frontier-posts.  In  time  of  war  the  janissaries 
provided  their  own  arms,  and  these  might  be  any  which  took 
their  fancy.  However,  they  were  induced  by  rivaby  to  procure 
the  best  obtainable  and  to  keep  them  In  perfect  order.  The 
banner  of  the  Janissaries  was  of  white  silk  on  which  verses  from 
the  Koran  were  embroidered  In  gold.  This  banner  was  planted 
beside  the  aga's  tent  in  camp,  with  four  other  flags  in  red  cases, 
and  his  three  horse-tails.  Each  orta  hod  its  Sag,  halfrted  and 
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half-yellow,  placed  before  the  tent  of  it»  oonunandcr.  Each 
otU  had  two  or  three  great  caldrons  used  for  boiling  the  soup 
and  pilaw;  these  were  under  the  guard  of  subordinate  officers. 
A  particular  superstition  attached  to  them:  if  they  wm  loM 
in  battle  all  the  officers  were  disgraced,  and  the  orta  was  no 
longer  aUowed  to  parade  with  its  caldrons  in  public  ceremonies. 
The  janissaries  were  stationed  in  most  of  the  guard-bouses  of 
Constantinople  and  other  large  towns.  No  sentries  were  on 
duty,  but  rounds  were  sent  out  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  was 
customary  for  the  sultan  or  the  grand  visier  to  bestow  largess  on 
Wi  orU  which  they  might  visit. 

The  janissaries  conducted  themselves  with  extreme  violence 
and  brutality  towards  civilians.  They  extorted  money  from 
tbcm  on  every  possible  pretext:  thus,  it  was  their  duty  to  sweep 
the  streets  In  the  immediate  ^cinity  of  their  barracks,  but  they 
forced  the  civilians,  especially  if  rayas,  to  perform  this  task  or 
to  pay  a  bribe.  They  were  themselves  subject  to  severe  corporal 
punishments;  if  these  were  to  take  place  publicly  the  ojak  was 
first  asked  for  its  consent. 

At  first  a  source  of  strength  to  Turkey  as  being  the  only  well- 
organized  and  diKiplined  force  in  the  country,  the  Jan^saries 
soon  became  its  bane,  thanks  to  their  lawlessness  and  exactions. 
One  frequent  means  of  exhibiting  their  discontent  was  to  set 
fire  to  Constantinople;  140  such  bres  are  said  to  have  been 
caused  during  the  38  years  of  Ahmed  lU.'s  reign.  The  janis- 
saries were  at  all  times  distinguished  for  their  want  of  respect 
towards  the  sultans;  their  outbreaks  were  never  due  to  a  real 
desire  for  reforms  of  abuscsor  of  misgovemment,  but  were  solely 
caused  to  obtain  the  downfall  of  some  obnoxious  minister. 

The  first  recorded  revolt  of  the  janissaries  is  in  1443,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  accession  of  Mahommed  II.,  when  they 
broke  into  rebellion  at  Adrianople.  A  similar  revolt  happened 
at  his  death,  when  Bayazid  II.  was  forced  to  yield  to  their 
demands  and  thus  the  custom  of  the  accession -bakshish  was 
estaUished;  at  the  end  of  his  reign  it  was  the  janissaries  who 
forced  Bayazid  to  lununon  Prince  Selim  and  to  hand  over  the 
reins  of  power  to  him.  During  the  Persian  campaign  of  Scltm  I. 
they  mutinied  more  than  once.  Under  Osmanll.thcirdisorders 
reached  their  greatest  height  and  led  to  the  dethronement  and 
murder  of  the  sultan.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recall  all  tbeir  acta 
of  insubordination.  Throughout  Turiiisb  history  they  wcie  made 
nse  irf  as  instruments  by  unscrupulous  and  anUtious  statesmen, 
and  in  the  17th  century  they  had  become  a  praetorian  guard  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  SulUn  Selim  111.  in  despair 
endeavoured  to  organize  a  properly  drilled  and  disciplined  force, 
under  the  name  trf  nium-i-jtiid,  to  take  tbeir  place;  for  Mnae 
■tine  the  Janissaries  regarded  tUs  attempt  in  luUen  silence;  a 
curious  detail  is  that  Napoleon's  ambassador  Sebastian!  strongly 
dissuaded  the  sullan  from  'taking  this  step.  Again  serving  as 
tools,  the  janissaries  dethrmed  Selim  IIL  and  obtained  the 
abolition  of  the  nisam^-iedid.  Bnt  after  the  succeiaful  revo- 
lution of  Bainkdar  Pasha  of  Widdin  the  new  traopa  were  re- 
cstablbhed  and  drilled:  the  resentment  of  the  janissaries  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  they  attacked  the  grand  vizier's  house,  and 
after  destroying  it  marched  against  the  sultan's  palace.  They 
were  rcputicd  by  cannon,  losing  fioo  men  in  the  affair  (1S06). 
But  sudi  was  the  excitement  and  ahrm  caused  at  Constantinopte 
that  the  nixam-i-jedid,  or  ickbans  as  they  were  now  called,  had 
to  be  suppressed.  Curing  the  next  jo  years  the  misdeeds  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  janissaries  knew  no  bounds.  Sultan  Mahmud  II., 
powerfully  impressed  by  thrir  violence  and  lawlessness  at  his 
accession,  and  with  the  example  of  Hehonet  All's  method  of 
suppressing  the  Klamlukes  before  his  eyes,  determined  to  rid 
the  state  of  this  scourge;  long  biding  hb  time,  in  1825  he  decided 
to  form  a  corps  of  regular  drilled  lro<^  known  as  etkkemjis.  A 
Jetea  was  lAtained  from  the  Shcikh-ul-Islam  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  Moslems  to  acquire  military  science.  The 
imperial  decree  announdng  the  formation  of  the  new  tro^  was 
promulgated  at  a  grand  council,  and  the  high  dignitaries  present 
(including  certain  of  the  principal  oflicers  of  the  janissaries  who 
concurred)  undertook  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  But  the 
janissaries  rose  in  revolt,  and  on  the  loth  of  June  1836,  began 


to  collect  on  the  Et  Mddan  square  at  Constantinople;  at  mid- 
night they  attacked  the  house  of  the  aga  of  janissaries,  and, 
finding  be  had  made  good  his  escape,  proceeded  to  overturn  tbe 
caldrons  of  as  many  ortas  as  they  could  find,  thus  fcutang  the 
troops  of  those  ortas  to  j<dn  the  insurrection.  Then  they  pillaged 
and  robbed  throughout  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  government 
was  collecting  its  forces;  the  ulcma,  consulted  by  the  sultan, 
gave  the  following  fetva:  "If  unjust  and  violent  men  attack 
their  brethren,  fight  against  the  aggressors  and  send  then  before 
their  natural  judge!"  On  this  the  sacred  standard  of  the 
prophet  was  unfurled,  and  war  was  formally  declared  against 
these  disturbers  of  order.  Cannon  were  brought  against  the  Et 
Meidan,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops.  Ibrahim  Aga,  known 
as  Kan  Jehennum,  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  made  a  last 
appeal  to  the  janissaries  to  surrender;  they  refused,  and  fire  was 
opened  upon  them.  Such  as  escaped  were  shot  down  as  they 
fled;  the  barracks  where  many  found  refuge  were  burnt;  those 
who  were  taken  prisoner  were  brought  before  the  grand  vizier 
and  hanged.  Before  many  days  were  over  the  corps  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  janissaries,  the  glory  of  Turkey's  early  days  and 
the  scourge  of  the  country  for  the  lut  two  centuries,  had  passed 
for  ever  from  the  page  of  her  history. 

See  M.  d'Ohssoo,  TabUaux  de  rtmpirt  allcmam  (Paris,  1787- 
tSio);  Ahmed  VcFyk,  IcVt-i-mMxtf  (Coortantinople,  ia9o>l874}i 
A.  Dj6vad  Bey,  EMmiliiainMomau  (ConsunUnople,  1885). 

JAKItlAT,  a  town  of  the  prwrince  of  Uoilo,  Panay.  PhilipfM'Be 
Islands,  on  the  Suague  river,  about  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Iknio,  the 
capital.  Fop.  (1903},  37^99,  including  Lamblinao  (6661) 
annexed  to  Janiuay  in  1903.  The  town  commands  delightful 
views  of  mountain  and  'valley  scenery.  An  excellent  road 
connects  it  with  Pototan,  about  10  m.  £.  The  surrounding 
rountiy  is  hilly  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  vegetables  (for  the  Iloilo  market],  hemp  and 
Indian  corn.  The  women  weave  and  sell  beautiful  fabrics  of 
pina,  silk,  cotton  and  abaca.  The  language  is  Panay- Visayan. 
Janiuay  was  founded  in  1378;  it  was  first  established  in  the 
mountains  and  was  subsequently  removed  to  its  present  site. 

iANJIRA.  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Konkan  division  of 
Bombay,  situated  along  the  coast  among  the  sf»m  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  40  m.  S.  of  Bombay  city.  Area,  334  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1901),  85,414,  showing  an  increase  of  4%  in  the  decade. 
The  estimated  revenue  is  about  £37,000;  thwe  is  no  tribute. 
The  chief,  whose  tide  is  Nawab  SaUb,  is  by  descent  a  Sidi  or 
Abyssinian  Mahommedan;  and  his  ancestors  were  for  many 
generations  admirals  <A  the  Hahommedan  rulers  of  the  Dec  can. 
The  state,  pqmlariy  known  as  Habsao  (■Abyssinian),  did  not 
come  undier  direct  subordination  to  the  Briti^  until  1870.  It 
supplies  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  also  firewood,  to  Bombay, 
with  wbidi  it  is  in  regular  communication  by  steamer. 

Tbe  Nawab  <rf  Jaqjira  is  also  chief  of  the  state  of  JarAKABaD 
(*.e.). 

J  All  MATKH,  an  arctic  island  between  Greenland  and  tbe 

north  of  Norway,  about  71'N.  8*  W.  It  is  34  m.  long  and  9  in 
greatest  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  formation  and  mountainous, 
the  highest  summit  being  Becrenberg  in  tbe  north  (8350  ft.). 
Volcanic  eruptions  have  been  observed.  Glaciers  arc  fully 
developed.  FIcnry  Hudson  discovered  the  island  in  1607  and 
called  it  Hudson's  Tuichcs  or  Touches.  Thereafter  it  was 
several  times  observed  by  navigatois  who  successively  claimed 
its  discovay  and  renamed  it.  Thus,  in  1611  or  the  following 
year  whalers  from  Hull  named  it  Trinity  Island;  in  1613  Jean 
Vnlicq,  a  French  whaler,  called  it  tie  de  Richelieu;  and  in  1614 
Joris  Carolus  named  one  of  its  promontories  Jan  Meys  Hock 
after  the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships.  The  present  name  of  the 
island  is  derived  from  this,  the  claim  of  its  discovery  by  a  Dutch 
navigator,  Jan  Mayen,  in  1611,  being  unsupportable.  The 
island  is  not  permanently  inhidrited,  but  bas  been  frequently 
visited  by  explorers,  sealers  and  whders;  and  an  Austrian 
station  for  scientific  observations  was,  maintained  bcfc  for  « 
year  in  1883-1S83.  During  this  period  a  mean  temperature  f4 
F.  was  recorded.  ■ 
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JUtBSH,  COBMSUIB  (isSs-i'^sS),  bUiop  of  Y^na,  tad  father 
of  the  nUi^oas  revival  known  u  jBMWiiwn,  wu  tMfn  of  btunbk 
CatboEc  fMteotJfe  at  Aocoy  in  the  province  of  Utiedit  oo  the 
sStb  of  OcUiber  1585.  Id  1609  be  cntcnd  the  ndvetrity  «f 
Lonvxin,  then  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  conflict  between  the 
Jesuit,  or  icholastic,  paity  and  the  followers  of  Michael  Baius, 
who  awore  by  St  Anguatine.  Janten  ended  1^  attaching  hinueU 
•tmoi^  to  the  bttei  paity,  and  pmentl  j  nude  •  momcntoui 
Mendtfa^  whh  a  Uke-minded  fdhm-otodent,  Da  Veiper  de 
Hauianne,  altcrwaida  abbot  of  Saint  Cyran.  After  taking  his 
degree  he  went  to  Paris,  partly  to  recruit  his  lieakh  by  a  change 
scene,  pscUy  to  Uudy  deck.  Eventualty  be  joined  Da 
Vcfgiei  at  Ui  eoontry  hone  near  Bayonne,  and  tpeat  some  yean 
tcndiing  at  the  bishop's  coDege.  AD  hb  spare  time  was  q>ent 
In  studying  the  early  Fatheis  with  Du  Vergicr,  and  laying  jUmbm 
for  a  reformation  of  the  Church.  In  i6iti  he  returned  to  Louvain, 
to  take  chaige  of  the  toQcge  of  St  Pulcheria,  a  hostel  for  Dutch 
atudenta  ol  thedogy.  Pnirils  found  him  a  somewhat  doleric 
and  ciacti&g  master  and  academic  lodety  a  gceat  rcduse. 
However,  he  took  an  active  part  ta  the  univenity'a  re^stance 
to  the  Jesuits;  for  these  had  established  a  theolo^cal  school  of 
their  own  in  Louvain,  irtdch  was  proving  a  fMmidable  rtval  to 
the  official  faculty  of  divfadty.  In  the  kipe  <rf  tcpiesdng  thdr 
cncToacfameats,  Jensen  was  sent  twice  to  Madrid,  in  1614  and 
1626;  the  second  time  be  narrowly  csc^wd  tbe  Inquisition.  He 
warmly  supported  the  Catholic  missionary  bishop  of  Holland, 
Kovcnius,  in  hia  contesu  with  the  Jesuits,  who  were  trying  to 
enngEliw  that  country  without  R^rd  to  the  bishop  widtet. 
Be  sko  crossed  swords  note  than  once  with  the  Dutdi  Presby- 
terian champion,  Voetius,  still  remembered  for  his  attacka  on 
Descartes.  Antipathy  to  the  Jesuits  brought  Jensen  no  nearer 
Protestaotismi  m  the  contrary,  be  yearned  to  beat  these  by 
their  own  we^tont,  diiefly  bif  sbowfaig  them  that  Catholics 
could  iotopret  tbe  KUe  hi  a  manner  quite  as  mystical  and 
pietistic  as  thdm.  This  became  tbe  great  object  of  bis  lectures, 
when  be  was  appointed  regius  profenor  of  scriptural  interpre- 
tation at  Louvain  in  1630.  StQl  more  was  it  tbe  object  of  bis 
AMpuHma,  a  bulky  treatise  on  the  tbeokigy  ti  St  Augustine, 
bnnty  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Preparing  it  had  been 
his  chief  occupation  ever  since  be  went  back  to  Louvain.  But 
Jansen.  as  be  said,  did  not  mean  to  be  a  sdiool-pedant  all  bis 
life;  and  there  were  moments  when  be  dreamed  p^tical  dreams. 
He  looked  forward  to  n  time  when  Belgium  dwold  throw  <d  the 
Spuush  yoke  and  become  an  independent  Catholic  tepabUc  on 
the  model  of  Protestant  HoUaml.  These  ideas  became  known 
to  kii  Spanish  rulers,  and  to  assuage  them  he  wrote  a  philippic 
oiled  the  Uart  s^Hctu  (163s).  a  vk^t  attack  on  French 
smhitioiis  genenUy,  and  mi  Rididicu'a  indiSerence  to  inter- 
Bntianal  Catholic  faitetcsU  la  particular.  The  Mart  piUieiu 
did  not  do  much  to  bdp  Jensen's  friends  In  France,  but  it 
imrc  than  appeased  the  wrath  of  Madrid  with  Jsi»en  himself; 
in  1636  be  was  ^ipointed  bishop  of  Ypres.  Within  two  years  he 
was  cut  ofl  by  n  sudden  illness  cm  the  6th  of  May  1638;  the 
Amgaititau,  the  hook  of  bis  life,  was  published  posthumously  in 

Fall  details  as  to  Jansen's  career  win  be  found  in  Reuchlin's 
CcscAkillrsM  Port  Rtyal  (Hamburg.  1839).  vol.  L  Seealio  Janttitimt 
br  tk  Abbis  Callawacn  and  Nob  (Louvuo,  1893).        (St  C) 

'  JUmm.  the  religious  principles  laid  down  by  Cornelius 
JsnseniBhis  ifwfwftMO.  This  was  simply  a  digest  of  the  teacb- 
iog  of  St  Augustine,  drawn  up  with  a  ^>edal  eye  to  tbe  needs  of 
tbe  BTtb  centnry.  In  Jansen's  o^moa  tbe  church  was  suffering 
ErrnB  three  cvib.  The  offidal  achdastic  theok>gy  was  anything 
hat  evsogeficaL  Having  set  out  to  embody  tbe  mysteries  of 
faith  is  human  language,  it  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  excellence 
of  its  own  methods;  language  proved  too  strong  for  mystery. 
Theology  ssnk  into  a  btandi  of  dialectic;  whatever  would  not  fit 
in  with  a  logical  formula  was  cast  aside  as  useless.  But  average 
^imutn  nature  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  syllogism,  and  theology 
bd  ceased  to  have  any  appreciable  influence  on  popular  reUgion. 
StApIo  souls  found  their  qriritusl  pasture  in  little  mincing  "  devo- 
OofM  "i  wbOe  robuster  mihids  built  up  Un  themselves  a  natural 
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moralistic  rdlgloo,  quite  aa  close  to  Ejuctetus  as  to  Christianity. 
AD  these  three  evils  were  attacked  by  Jansen.  As  against  the 
theologians,  he  W|ed  that  in  »  spiritual  reUgion  eiperieace,  not 
reason,  must  he  our  guide.  As  against  the  stoical  sdf-snffidency 
of  the  moralists,  be  dwdt  on  the  helfdessness  of  man  and  his 
dependence  on  his  maker.  As  against  the  ceremonialists,  be 
maintained  that  no  amount  of  cburdi-going  will  save  a  man, 
imless  tbe  love  of  God  to  in  him.  Bat  this  cnpadty  for  love  no 
one  can  give  himseU.  Ifbeisb<nnwitboattheteIi^ousiQstina, 
he  can  <»ily  receive  it  by  goang  throu^  a  process  of  "  conver- 
sion." And  whether  God  converts  this  man  or  that  depends  oa 
his  good  pleasure.  Thus  Jansen's  theories  of  cooveison  melt 
into  predestination;  altboo^,  in  dcrfug  si^  they  onewhat 
modify  Its  grinmesa.  Even  for  tbe  worst  miscreant  there  is 
hope — for  who  can  say  but  that  God  may  yet  think  St  to  convert 
him?  Jansen's  thoughts  went  back  every  moment  to  his  two 
sjAitual  heroes,  St  Augustine  and  St  Paul,  eacfa  of  whom  had 
been  "  the  chief  of  dnnm." 

Sndi  doctrines  have  a  marked  analogy  to  those  of  Calvin;  but 
In  many  ways  Jansen  differed  widely  from  the  Protestants.  He 
vehemently  rejected  their  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith;  con- 
versiw  might  be  instantaneous,  but  it  was  only  tbe  beginning  of  a 
limg  and  gradual  process  of  justification.  Secondly,  although 
the  one  thing  necessary  In  relipoo  was  a  personal  relation  of 
tbe  human  soul  to  its  maker,  Jansen  held  that  that  rdation 
was  only  possible  In  and  through  the  Roman  Chorcb.  Herein 
he  was  following  Augustine,  who  had  managed  to  couj^  together 
a  hi^  theory  of  church  authority  and  sacramental  grace  wi^  m 
strongly  personal  reli^on.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  r  7th 
century  were  not  those  of  tbe  sth;  and  Jansen  landed  his  follow- 
ers in  an  inextricable  confusion.  What  were  they  to  do,  when 
the  outward  church  said  one  thing,  and  the  invrard  voice  said 
another?  Some  time  went  by,  however,  before  the  two  aothoti- 
ties  cam^  into  open  conflict  Jansen's  ideas  were  popularized  in 
France  by  his  friend  Du  Vergicr,  abbot  of  St  Cyran;  and  be 
dwelt  mainly  on  tbe  practical  side  of  the  matter—on  the  necesuty 
of  conversion  and  love  of  God,  as  the  basis  of  the  religious  lif& 
This  brou^t  him  bito  conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  whom  be  accused 
of  giving  absolutimi  mudi  too  easily,  without  any  serious  Inquiry 
into  the  dispositions  of  their  penitent.  His  views  are  expounded 
at  length  by  bis  disciple,  Antoine  Amaold,  in  a  book  on  Frequait 
Comtatmium  (1643).  lliia  txxdc  was  tbe  first  manifestation  of 
Jansenism  to  the  geneisl  puUic  in  France,  and  ralaed  a  violent 
storm.  But  many  divines  sqiported  Arnauld;  and  no  oSidal 
action  was  taken  against  his  party  tiU  1649.  In  that,  year  the 
Paris  University  condemned  five  propositioiu  from  Jansen's 
A  upuHmu,  all  relative  to  predestination.  This  censure,  backed 
by  the  signatures  of  eighty-five  bishops,  wu  sent  up  to  Rome  for 
endorsement;  and  in  1653  Pope  Innocent  X.  dedared  all  five 
propositions  hereticaL 

This  decree  placed  tbe  Jansenists  between  two  fires;  for 
although  the  five  propositions  only  represented  one  side  of 
Jansen's  tesdring,  h  was  recognized  by  both  parties  that  the 
whole  question  was  to  be  fought  out  on  this  Imne.  Under  the. 
leadership  of  Amauld,  who  came  of  a  great  family  of  lawyers, 
the  Jansenists  accordingly  took  refuge  in  a  series  of  legal  tactics. 
Firstly,  they  denied  that  Jansen  had  meant  the  impositions  ia 
the  sense  ooodtmned.  Alesander  VH  repUed  (ifi^)  that  his 
predecessor  lud  condemned  them  In  the  sense  Intended  by  their 
author.  Amauld  retorted  that  the  church  might  be  Infallible 
In  abstract  questions  of  theology;  but  as  to  what  was  passing 
through  an  author's  mind  it  knew  00  more  than  any  one  else. 
However,  the  French  government  supported  tbe  popt.  In 
1656  Arnauld  was  deprived  of  his  degree,  in  spite  ol  Pascal's 
Prorincial  Letlers  (1656-1657),  begun  in  an  attempt  to  save  him 
(see  Pascal;  CAStnsny).  In  r66i  a  formulary,  or  solemn 
renuiKiation  of  Janaoi,  was  imposed  on  all  Ids  su^MCted 
followers;  those  idn  would  not  ugn  it  went  Into  Udhig,  or 
to  tbe  BaatiUe.  Peace  was  only  restored  uitder  Clement  IX. 
in  1669. 

This  peace  was  treated  by  Jansenist  writers  as  a  triumph; 
really  it  was  the  beginning  of  their  downfalt*  JQi^  h94  Kt  out 
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to  reform  tbe  Church  of  Rome;  they  ended  by  having  to  fight 
hard  for  a  doubtful  foothold  within  it.  Even  tJut  foothold  loon 
gave  way.  Louis  XIV.  was  a  fanatic  for  umformity,  dvil  and 
religious;  the  last  thing  he  was  likely  to  tolerate  was  a  handful 
o(  eccentric  recluses,  who  believed  themselves  to  be  in  q>ecial 
touch  with  Heaven,  and  therefore  might  at  any  moment  set  their 
consdeoce  up  against  the  law.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  cousin, 
Madame  de  Longueville,  the  great  protectress  of  the  Jansenists, 
Louis  stayed  his  hand;  on  her  death  (1679)  the  idgn  of  severity 
began.  That  summer  Amauld,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  hiding,  was  fon^  to  leave  France  for  good. 

Six  years  later  he  was  joined  in  ezfle  by  Pasquier  Quesnel 
who  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  party.  Long  before  his 
flight  from  France  Quesnel  had  published  a  devotional  commen- 
tary— Rtjtexumt  morales  sur  le  Notneau  TatameiU — which  had 
gone  through  many  editions  without  exdting  official  susf»don. 
But  io  1695  Louis  Antoine  de  Noailles,  bishop  of  ChUons,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Paris.  He  was  known  to  be  very  hostile  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  at  Cfailons  had  more  than  once  ezpresacd 
official  approval  of  Qucsnel's  RiJUxioM.  So  the  Jesuit  party 
determined  to  wreck  tKhbishop  and  book  at  the  atme  time. 
The  JanseoiaU  played  into  tbdr  bands  by  suddenly  nUogCiTOi) 
In  the  Paris  divinity  school  the  question  whether  it  was  neccasaiy 
to  accept  the  condemnation  of  Jansen  with  interior  assent,  or 
whether  a  "  respectful  silence  "  was  enough.  Very  soon  ecdesi- 
•atical  France  was  in  a  blaze.  In  1703  Louis  XIV.  wrote  to 
Pope  Oaneat  XI.,  propo^g  that  they  should  take  joint  action 
to  make  an  end  of  Jansenism  for  ever.  Clement  replied  in  1705 
with  a  bull  condemning  respectful  silence.  This  measure  only 
whetted  Louis's  appetite.  He  was  growing  old  and  increasingly 
superstitious;  the  affairs  of  his  realm  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse;  he  became  frenziedly  anxious  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of 
hismakerhymakingwaron  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  In  171 1 
he  ariced  the  pope  for  a  second,  and  still  stronger  bull,  that 
would  tear  up  Jansenism  by  the  roots.  The  pope's  choice  of  a 
book  to  condemn  fell  on  Quesnel's  Sifitxiatu;  in  1713  appeared 
the  bull  Unigatitut,  anathema!  inng  no  less  than  onc-himdred- 
and^one  of  iu  propositions.  Indeed,  in  his  seal  against  the 
Jansenists  the  pope  condemned  various  practices  ia  no  way 
peculiar  to  their  party;  thus,  for  instance,  many  orthodox 
Cathoh'cs  were  exasperated  at  the  heavy  blow  he  dealt  at  popular 
Bible  reading.  Hence  the  bull  met  with  much  opposition  from 
ArcU>ishap  de  Noailles  and  others  who  did  not  call  themselves 
Jansenists.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  Louis  XIV.  died 
(September  1715);  but  the  freetfainking  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
sttcxeeded  him  as  regent,  continued  after  some  wavering  to 
support  the  buU.  Thereupon  four  bishops  appealed  against  it 
to  a  general  council;  and  the  country  became  divided  into 
"  appellanu "  and  " acceptanta"  (i?!?)-  The  regent^  dlnqiu- 
table  minister.  Cardinal  Dubois,  patched  up  an  abwtive  truce  in 
1730,  but  the  appcUanU  promptly  "  re-appealed  **  against  it. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  however,  tbey  were  slowly  crushed, 
and  in  1739  the  Unigenilus  was  procUioied  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  France.  This  led  to  a  great  quarrel  with  the  Judges, 
who  were  intensely  Gallican  in  ^>ifit  (see  Calucuiisu),  and  had 
always  regarded  the  C/fngmitiu  as  a  triumph  of  ultramontanism. 
The  quarrel  drawled  indefinitdy  on  through  the  18th  century, 
though  the  questions  at  issue  were  really  constitutional  and 
political  rather  than  religious. 

Meanwhile  the  most  ardent  JanseoisU  had  followed  Quesnel 
to  Hfriland.  Here  tbey  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Dutch  Catholic  body,  which  had  always  been  in  dose  sympathy 
«-itfa  Jansenism,  although  without  r^arding  itself  as  formally 
pledged  to  the  Auputinus.  But  it  had  broken  loose  from  Rome 
in  1701,  and  was  now  organising  itsdf  into  an  independent 
church  (see  Utkecrt).  The  Jansenists  who  remained  in  France 
bad  meanwhile  fallen  on  evil  days.  PenecutioB  usually  begeu 
hysteria  in  its  victims;  and  the  more  extravagant  members  of  the 
party  were  far  advanced  on  the  road  which  leads  to  apocalyptic 
prophecy  and  "speaking  with  tongues."  About  17*8  the 
"  miracles  of  St  MMard  "  became  the  talk  of  Paris.  This  was 
the  cemetery  where  was  buried  Fhuicois  de  P&ris,  a  young 
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Jansenist  deacon  of  singularly  holy  life,  and  a  perfervM  eppooent 
of  the  Uniteiiilia.  All  sorts  of  miraculous  cures  were  believed 
to  have  been  worlted  at  his  tomb,  until  the  government  dosed 
the  cemeteiy  in  1733.  This  gave  rise  to  the  fanwui  ipipim; 

Dt  par  U  ni,  difftite  i  Ditu 

Di  faire  miracit  en  a  litn. 

On  the  miracles  soon  followed  the  rise  of  the  sa<alled  ConvuP 
sionarlea.  These  worked  themselves  up,  mainly  by  the  use  ol 
frightful  self-tortures.  Into  a  state  of  frenzy,  in  which  they 
prophesied  and  cured  diseases.  They  were  eventually  disowned 
by  the  moro  reputable  Jansenists,  and  were  severely  repressed 
by  the  police.  But  in  1773  they  were  still  important  enough  for 
Diderot  to  enter  the  field  against  them.  Heaswhile  genuine 
Jansenism  survived  in  many  country  parsonages  and  convents, 
and  led  to  frequent  quarrels  with  the  authorities.  Only  one  of 
ita  latter-day  disdplcs,  however,  rose  to  real  eminence;  this  was 
the  Abb£  Henri  Grfgoire,  who  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
French  Revolution.  A  few  stnaU  Jansenist  congregatKwa  stiU 
survive  in  France;  ajid  others  have  been  started  in  connexion 
with  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Holland. 

l.nF.PATi:i!r,.  — 1-or  the  17th  ccnturj;  eec  the  Pert  Jtcyat 
Sal:iic-l;cuvi-  (stli  rd,,  I'aris,  1888)  in  six  volumes.  See  ateo  H. 
Ri  ui.liliEi,  Gfikuhie  ton  Port  Royal  (a  vols.,  Hamburg,  1839-1844), 
an<i  C.  K'.iril,  Port  Royal  (2  vols.,  London,  1861),  No  Mtufactory 
Rii[ii,in  C'iilii>Uc  history  of  the  iubjcct  exi!ts,  rtiough  refennce  may 
be  ni.idf  tij  Cuiint  Joseph  de  Maisirt-'s  De  I'ftlise  eoJiiraae  (last  ed, 
Lyons,  [tffii)-  On  the  J.inscniMn  of  the  iSth  ccnturj'  no  siiiglc  work 
exists,  thiLUi>;h  muih  inform.ition  will  be  found  in  the  CoUitam 
Ck--i'ik  'i\  <'.in<in  ]cTvi=,  (;  vols.,  Londtin.  1873).  For  a  lerie*  of 
eft  ■  K  -IF  ki  tilii  !.  sec  ai'd  Sechc,  Les  Detnit'i  Junshiisles  (3  vols.. 
P»i  I  -  .  1  ■■■(1  1.  A  more  dc.uilud  li5t  of  books  boaring  on  the  uibject 
will  in  (he  5ih  \olumc  of  (he  Cambridge  Alciitm  Bislary; 

and  J.  I'j(]ui(  r'=  ijr  Jansinisme  (Paris,  1909)  may  also  be  consultnL 

(Sr  C.) 

JAXS8EH,  or  Jamsem  (sometimes  Jobmsoh),  CORKBUDS 
(1593-1664),  Flemish  painter,  was  apparently  bora  in  London, 
and  baptized  on  the  14th  of  Octolwr  1593.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose,  as  was  formerly  stated,  that  be  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam.  He  worked  in  England  from  t6i8  to  1643.  and 
afterwards  retired  to  Holland,  working-  at  Middelburg,  Am- 
sterdam, The  Hague  and  Utrecht,  and  dying  at  one  ol  the  Ust  two 
places  about  1664.  In  England  he  was  patronized  by  James  L 
and  the  court,  and  under  Charies  I.  he  continued  to  paint  the 
numetoua  portraits  which  adorn  many  En^ish  mansions  and 
coUectiona.  Jaiissen's  pictures,  chi^y  portraits,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  clear  colouring,  delicate  touch,  good  taste  and 
careful  finish.  He  generally  painted  upon  panel,  and  often 
Worked  on  a  small  scale,  sometimes  producing  replicas  of  his 
larger  works.  A  characteristic  of  his  style  Is  the  very  dark 
background,  which  throws  the  carnations  of  his  portraits  into 
rounded  relief.  In  all  probability  his  earliest  portrait  (1618) 
was  that  of  John  Milton  as  a  boy  of  ten. 

JAHSSEN,  JOHANNES  (1639-1891},  (German  historian,  was 
bom  at  Xanten  on  the  loth  of  April  1829,  and  was  educated 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  at  MUnster,  Louvain,  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
afterwards  becoming  a  teacher  of  hbtory  at  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Haita.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  i860;  became  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  Chamber  of  DepuUes  in  1875;  and  in  t08o  wu  naade 
domestic  prelate  to  the  pope  and  apostolic  pronotaiy.  He  died 
at  Frsjokfort  on  the  34th  of  December  1891.  Jaassen  wras  a 
stout  champion  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  His  great  work  is  his  GackkhU  da  deutsciai 
Votka  teit  dem  Aitsgang  des  ISiUdalttM  (8  vols.,  Frcibuig,  1S7S- 
1 894).  In  this  book  he  diows  himself  very  hostile  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Protestants  were  responubic 
for  the  general  unrest  In  Germany  during  the  16th  and  i;th 
centuries.  The  author's  partisanship  led  to  some  controversy, 
and  Janssen  wrote  An  mtine  Kriiiktr  (Freiburg,  lElSi)  and 
Ein  mtiUs  Wori  an  meine  Kritiker  (Freiburg,  18S3)  in  reply  to 
the  Janssens  CesckichU  des  denUckm  Voikts  (Munich,  i8Sj)  of 
M.  Lenz,  and  other  criticisms. 

The  GtsekidUt,  which  has  passed  through  mimerons  «<Ulioiu,  has 
been  coatiauad  and  improved  by  Ludwig  l*attor,  and  the  neater  pan 
of  it  has  been  translated  into  English  ^  M.  A.  Mitcbellaad  A.  H. 
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Girittie  (London,  i8q6,  toL).  Of  hu  other  worb  perhap*  the  moat 
important  uc:  the  caiting  of  PruMals  iUiektktms^Qiiim,  1)76- 
ijig  (Freibura;,  1S63-1873) :  and  of  the  Ltbai,  Bri^t  itnd  Untien 
ScinJUH  ol  bu  friend  J.  F.  BMuner  (Lcipaig,  1868);  a  OMnoKraph, 
SdtiBtr  ols  HUtorHur  (FreibiirK.  1863);  and  Z«tt-  mii  LOtntbiUtr 
(FretbntK.  1875)- 

See  l-  Paator,  J^Mna  Jamtsm  O^rabarK.  tta} ;  F-  Meiatcr,  Bri»- 
mmmi  m  Jdtoww  Jmmtm  (FfanUdit,  i89e);Suwuiii.  ysAaMMj 
/Mwmvarf  AGcKtwtoArtetwfaaXflWMafinitUiuidi,  1691). 

jinsBM,  raasE  juus  dtau  (1814-1907).  Stench 

•stronomer,  wai  born  in  Parii  on  the  aand  of  Febmaiy  1834, 
aad  itoAcd  mathematics  and  pbyncs  at  the  faculty  of  idcnces. 
He  at  the  lyde  Chaikmagnc  in  1853,  and  In  the  ichool 

o(  aidiitectiiK  1865-1871,  but  hii  energies  wete  mainly  devoted 
to  varioos  idcntific  miasions  entnuted  to  him.  Thus  in  1857 
be  went  to  Peru  in  order  to  detennine  the  magnetic  equator; 
.  in  1861— 186>  and  1864,  he  atadied  telluric  absoiptioB  in  tiK  lolar 
^ectmiB  in  Italy  and  Switaetland;  In  1B67  he  carried  out 
optical  and  magnetic  eiperinents  at  the  Aaoro;  be  nccesafully 
observed  both  transits  oiF  Venus,  that  of  1874  in  Japan,  that  of 
i88a  at  Oran  in  Algeria;  and  he  took  part  in  a  long  series  of 
solar  ecUpse-cxpeditions,  cf.  to  Tram  (1867),  Guntoor  (1S68), 
Allien  (1870),  Siam  (1875),  the  CanKne  Islands  (1883),  and  to 
Akocetoe  in  Spain  (iqos)-  To  see  the  eclipse  of  1S70  he  escaped 
from  besieged  Paris  in  a  balloon.  At  the  great  Indian  eclipse 
of  1868  be  demonstrated  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  red  promi- 
oencea,  mad  devbed  a  method  td  observing  them  under  ordinary 
da^ight  conditlona.  One  main  pnipoK  of  his  qiectraacepic 
inquiriet  was  to  answer  the  questloD  whether  the  aun  contains 
i^rgen  or  not.  An  indispensable  preliminary  was  the  virtual 
dimination  oxygen-absorption  in  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
and  lus  bold  project  of  eatablbhing  an  obsenratoiy  on  the  top  of 
Moot  Blanc  waa  prompted  by  a  peiceptim  of  tlie  advantages  to 
be  gaiiied  by  reducing  the  thick neia  ^  air  through  which 
observations  have  to  be  made.  This  observatory,  the  founda- 
tkms  of  iriiidh  were  fixed  in  the  snow  that  appears  to  cover  the 
summit  to  a  depth  of  ten  metres,  was  built  in  September  1893, 
and  Jansscn,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-nine  years,  made  the  ascent 
and  spent  four  days  taking  observations.  In  1875  be  was 
appointed  director  of  the  new  astropbyskal  obaervatory  estab- 
lished by  the  French  govcmmeDt  M  Mcitdon,  and  set  on 
foot  there  in  1876  the  rcmaritable  series  of  solar  photc^raphs 
collected  in  his  great  AUas  de  pkdcpapkits  jclatra  (1904). 
The  fint  volume  of  the  AntuJa  de  I'obienaioire  <U  Meudon 
was  puMished  by  him  in  1896.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  13rd  of 
December  1907. 

Sec  A.  M.  CleHce.  JJist.  </  Adr.  iimnt  tic  iftk  Century  (1903) ; 
H.  Muphenoa.  Attromomeri  <>f  To-Day  (1905). 

JAHSSEHS  (or  Jansens),  VICTOB  HOITORIDS  (1664-1739), 
Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Brusiels.  Afler  seven  yean  in 
the  studio  of  an  obscure  painter  named  Votdeis,  he  spent  four 
years  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  next  eleven 
years  JaasKns  passed  in  Rome,  where  be  todc  eager  advantage 
of  an  ihe  aids  to  artistic  study,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Tcmpcsta,  in  whose  landscapes  he  frequently  insetted  figures. 
Ristac  into  popularity,  he  painted  a  large  number  of  cabinet 
historica]  scenes;  but,  on  his  return  to  Brussels,  the  claims  of 
bis  iocrcanng  family  restricted  him  almost  entirely  to  the  larger 
cad  BMWC  lucrative  lazt  of  picture,  of  which  very  many  of  the 
chBrcim  and  pMKca  of  the  Netberiudi  contain  examples.  In 
1718  JsnSMBS  waa  invited  to  Vienna,  wbere  be  stayed  three 
years,  and  was  made  pointer  to  the  emperor.  The  statement 
that  be  visited  England  is  based  only  upon  the  fact  that  certain 
fashiminbic  inteiioiB  <rf  the  time  in  that  country  have  been 
aitriboud  to  Urn.  Jansaen's  cdonring  was  good,  his  touch 
delicntc  and  Us  taste  refined. 

JAMSSnS  (or  JANSENS)  VAN  miTSSBR.  ABRAHAM  (1567- 
1632),  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1567.  He 
studied  under  Jan  Soellinck,  was  a  "  master  "  in  1601,  and  in 
1607  wu  dean  of  Hie  master-painters.  Tin  the  ^ipearance  of 
Sobeits  lie  was  constdetvd  perfa^n  the  bert  Ustwical  painter 
of  Ms  tiim.  Tbe  styles  of  the  two  artists  are  not  unUke.  In 
wiemseaa  sf  drawing  Junens  excelled  his  great  rimtcmporary; 
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in  bold  composition  and  in'  treatment  of  the  snde  he  equalled 
him;  but  In  faculty  of  colour  and  in  general  freedom  of  dis- 
position and  touch  he  fell  far  short.  A  maatcr  of  chiaroscuro, 
be  gratified  bis  taste  for  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
in  his  torchlights  and  similar  effecta.  Good  examples  of  this 
master  are  to  be  seen  in  tbe  Antwerp  museum  and  tbe  Vienna 
gaUeiy.  Tbe  stories  ot  his  Jealousy  of  Rubens  and  of  his 
dissolute  life  are  quite  unfounded.  He.  died  at  Antwop  in 
1633. 

JANDABinS,  rr,  or  Sah  Geniiako,  the  patron  idnt  of 
Naples.  According  to  the  legend,  he  was  tnshop  of  Benevento, 
and  flourished  tomds  the  doee  of  the  3rd  century.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  persecution  by  Diodetiu  and  Maximian,  he 
was  taken  to  NoU  and  bcmq^  before  nmotbeus,  governor  of 
Campania,  on  account  of  his  profeauon  erf  tbe  Christian  religloii. 
After  Various  sssaolts  upon  bis  constancy,  be  waa  sentenced  to 
be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  through  which  be  pssied  wholly, 
unharmed.  On  the  following  day,  along  with  a  number  tS  fellow 
martyrs,  be  was  exposed  to  tbe  fury  of  wild  beasts,  which, 
however,  laid  tbemsdves  down  in  tame  submission  at  bis  feet.' 
Hmotbeus,  again  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  was  struck 
with  blindness,  but  immediately  healed  by  the  powerful  inter- 
cession of  the  saint,  a  miracle  which  converted  neariy  five 
thousand  men  on  the  q>oL  Tbe  ungrateful  judge,  mtly  roused 
to  further  fury  by  thne  occurrences,  caused  the  executira  t4 
Jaouarius  by  the  sword  to  be  forthwith  carried  ouL  Tbe  body 
was  ultimately  removed  by  the  iniiabitants  of  Naples  to  that 
city,  wbere  tbe  relic  became  very  famous  for  its  miracles,  espe- 
cially in  counteracting  tbe  more  dangerous  emptions  of  Vesuvius. 
Whatever  tbe  difficulties  raised  by  his  Acta,  the  cult  id  St 
Janoarius,  bishop  and  martyr.  Is  attested  histoiically  at  Naples 
as  early  as  the  sth  century  {BiUiotk.  kagiog.  latimi,  No.  6558). 
Two  phials  preserved  in  the  cathedra]  are  bdieved  to  contain  the 
blood  of  the  martyr.  The  relic  is  shown  twice  a  yeai^-in  May 
and  September.  On  these  occasions  tbe  substance  CMrtaioed 
intbepliialliquefies,and  the'Neapolitansseein  this  pheoomeDon 
•  supernatural  manifestation.  The  "  miracle  of  St  Jaooariua  " 
did  not  occur  before  the  middle  of  the  isth  century. 

A  great  umber  of  aainta  of  the  name  of  Jamurina  are 
mentioned  in  tbe  martyrologies.  The  best-known  are  the 
Roman  martyr  (festival,  the  leth  of  July),  whose  epitaph  was 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (De  Row,  Bulieltino,  p.  t7,  1863), 
and  the  martyr  of  Cordova,  who  forms  along  with  Faust  us  and 
Martlalis  the  group  designated  fagr  Prudentlns  IPtrUtepkaium, 
iv.  so)  by  the  name  of  Ira  tarenat-  The  festival  of  these 
martyrs  is  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  October. 

See  AOa  lanctonm,  September,  vl.  761-^1;  G.  Schaftlo, 
Etatne  it  un  ccdice  peco  fubNieaio  nd  tomo  ittondc  dttia  btilioUitta 
catintniu  (Naples,  1B76);  G.  Taglialalela,  Mtmorie  ilerieo-trilkhd 
dei  cuUc  dd  tantf  d*  S.  Cennaro  (Naples.  1893),  whidi  coBtains 
nuny  facts,  bat  little  criticism; 'G.  Albini,  SiMt  mMlU^  drilipndi 
msMM  SON  MMftM^  {SoeM  ruk  d*  NapM.  gtrnditmi,  and  series 
voL  iv.,  1890) ;  Ada  sradanmi,  October,  vL  187-193.     C^I.  Db^ 

JAXUART,  tbe  first  month  In  the  modem  calendar,  coodstlng 
of  thirty-one  dajn.  The  name  (Lat.  Januarius)  is  derived  from 
the  two-faced  Roman  god  Janus,  to  whom  the  month  was 
dedicated.  As  doorkeeper  of  heaven,  as  looking  both  into  the 
past  and  tbe  future,  and  as  being  essentially  the  deity  who 
bused  himself  with  the  beginnings  of  all  nterprises,  be  waa 
qipnqirlately  made  guardian  of  the  fortunes  of  the  new  year. 
The  consecration  of  the  month  took  place  by  an  offering  of  meal, 
salt,  frankincense  and  wine,  each  of  which  was  new.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  called  January  WuifmoHaHi,  in  allusion  to  the 
fsct  that  hunger  then  made  tbe  wolves  bold  enon^  to  come  into 
tbe  villages.  Tbe  principal  festivals  of  the  month  are:  New 
Year's  Day;  Feast  of  the  Circumcision;  Epiphany;  Twelfth- 
Day;  and  Conversion  of  St  Paul  (see  Calendab). 

JANUS,  in  Roman  mythology  one  of  the  principal  Italian 
deities.  The  name  is  generally  explained  as  the  masculine  form 
of  Diana  (Jana),  and  Janus  as  originally  s  god  of  light  and  day, 
who  gradually  became  the  god  erf  the  be^nning  and  origin  of 
all  thlnga.   According  to  some,  however,  be  u  simply  the  god 
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o(  doomys  ud  111  tUi  eomeiioa  b  the  pttran  ti  all 

entnoces  and  beginnings  According  to  Honmuen,  he  was 
"  the  qiiiit  of  opening,"  and  the  double-bead  wai  connected 
tritfa  the  gate  that  opened  both  wajra.  Othen,  attributing  to 
him  an  Etraacui  ori^,  retard  Um  aa  the  god  of  the  vank  cl 
heaven,  which  the  Etmwaii  irdi  la  anppoaad  to  roMmble.  The 
lationaliita  exjdained  him  aa  an  old  Hug  of  I^tiuih,  who  built 
a  citadel  foi  hinuclf  on  the  Jaaicalum.  It  was  bdieved  that 
his  w(»ihip,  which  waa  aaid  to  have  existed  as  a  local  cult  before 
the  foundatkm  of  Rome,  was  introduced  there  by  Romulus, 
and  that  a  temple  waa  dedicated  to  him  by  Numa.  This  temple, 
in  reality  only  an  aicfa  or  gateway  (/mw  iemiuu)  fadng  east 
and  west,  stood  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  forum.  It  waa  t^ien 
during  war  and  dosed  during  peace  (Livy  L  iq);  it  waa  abut  only 
four  times  before  the  Christian  era.  A  possible  exi^anation  ia, 
that  it  was  considered  a  bad  omen  to  shut  the  dty  gates  while 
the  dtlsens  were  outside  fighting  for  the  state;  it  was  neceasaty 
that  they  should  have  free  access  to  the  dty,  whether  they 
returned  victorious  or  defeated.  SimilBrly,  the  door  of  a 
private  house  was  kept  open  while  the  members  of  the  famOy 
were  away,  but  when  all  were  at  home  it  was  dosed  to  keep 
out  intruders.  Tb ere  was  also  k  temple  of  Janus  near  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  in  the  forum  oUtorium,  erected  hy  Qaiaa'DaIlh» 
(Tadtus,  Ann.  iL  49),  if  not  earlier. 

The  beginning  of  the  day  (hence  hia  ei^thet  Hatatinua),  of 
the  month,  and  of  the  year  0anuary)  was  sacred  to  Janus;  on 
the  gth  of  January  the  festival  called  Agonla  was  celebrated  in 
his  honour.  He  was  invt^ed  before  any  other  god  at  the 
beginning  of  any  important  undertaking;  his  priest  was  the  Rex 
Sacrorum,  the  representative  of  the  ancieat  king  in  his  capadty 
as  religious  head  of  the  state.  All  gateways,  bousedoora  and 
entrances  generally,  were  under  his  protection;  be  waa  the 
inventor  of  agriculture  (hence  Consivius,  "  lie  who  sows  or 
{dants  "),  of  dvil  lawi,  of  the  coining  d  money  sad  of  reli^oua 
worship.  He  was  wotshiK>ed  on  the  Janiculum  as  the  protector 
of  trade  and  shipping;  hb  bead  is  found  on  the  as,  together 
with  the  prow  of  a  ^p.  He  is  usually  represented  on  the 
earliest  coins  with  two  bearded  faces,  looking  in  oppoHte 
directions;  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  number  of  faces  is  in- 
creased to  four.  In  bis  capadty  as  porter  or  doorkeq>er  he 
holdsastaff  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  key  (or keys)  in  his  left;  aa 
such  he  is  called  Patulous  (opener)  and  Clusius  (closer).  His 
titles  Curiatius,  Patridus,  Quirinus  originate  in  his  worship  in 
the  gentes,  the  curiae  and  the  state,  and  iam  no  reference  to 
any  spedal  functions  or  characteristics.  In  late  times,  he  is 
both  bearded  and  unbearded;  in  [dace  of  the  staff  and  k^  the 
&nge»  of  his  right  hand  abow  the  number  joo  (CCC),  those  of 
Us  left  the  number  of  the  remaining  days  of  the  year  (LXV.). 
According  to  A  B.  Cook  (Ctattical  Reriao,  xviii.  367),  Janus 
b  only  another  form  of  Jupiter,  the  name  under  whidi  he  was 
worshipped  by  the  pre-l^oin  (aboriginal)  inhabitanu  of  Rome; 
after  thefr  conquest  by  the  Italians,  Jana  and  Jaoa  Xodk  thdr 
place  as  Ind^odent  divinities  by  the  side  of  the  Italian  Jupiter 
and  Juno.  He  considers  it  pn^ble  that  the  three-headed 
Janus  was  a  triple  oak-god  worshipped  in  the  form  of  two 
vertical  beams  and  a  cross-bar  (such  as  the  H^um 
for  which  see  Hound;  hence  also  tin  door,  consisting  of  two 
lintels  and  side-posts,  was  sacred  to  Janus.  The  three-beaded 
type  may  have  been  the  ori^nal,  from  which  the  two-headed 
and  four-headed  types  were  developed.  J.  G.  Fraxer  {Tkt 
Earty  History  of  Ike  Kingship,  pp.  at«,  185),  who  also  Idoitifiea 
Janas  with  Jtviter,  it  of  oj^nion  that  Janus  was  not  oiWnally 
a  doorkeeper,  bnt  that  the  door  wai  oUcd  after  him,  not  vice 
versa.  Janua  may  be  an  adjective,  jonva  font  meaning  a  door 
with  a  symbol  of  Janus  close  by  the  chief  entrance,  to  serve  as 
a  protection  for  the  house;  thenyonM  alone  came  to  mean  a  door 
generally,  with  or  withoat  the  symbol  of  Janus. .  The  double 
head  may  have  been  due  to  the  dnire  to  msJce  the  god  look  both 
ways  for  greater  protection.  By  J.  Rhys  (Hibbert  Lectures, 
1S86,  pp.  81,  94)  Janus  is  identified  with  the  three-faced  (some- 
timea  three-haded)  Celtic  god  Cemuimus.  a  ehthonian  divinity, 
tampmi  by  Rlqn  wfth  the  Teutmdc  Hdmdal,  the  warder  of 


the  gods  of  the  under-worid;  like  Janus,  Cemunmts  and  Hcimdal 
were  considered  to  be  the  Jons  et  erigo  of  all  things. 

See  S.  Liade,  D*  Jamo  lummo  rommurMm  deo  (Lund,  1891); 
J.  S.  SpeVcr.  "  Le  Dien  romain  Janus,"  in  Rirue  ie  rkittoire  4*s 
rditiam  (nvi.,  1892) ;  G.  Wiwowa,  Rditiem  and  Xato*  dtr  Simer 
'■901};  W.  Deccke.  Etnukitcie  Fersckmnmem,  vo).  fL;  W.  Waide 
.-owler.  The  Soman  Ftstnals  of  iMe  Period  of  lie  Sepntlie  (1899), 
pp.  382-390;  articles  to  W.  H.  Ro«Jwr'a  LexiMt  der  Mytkelogie  and 
and  Saelio's  DUlioHHoire  des  AMtifniiit;  J.  Toutaio, 
Etides  de  MyOutme  (1009).  On  other  Urdwd  pasMgcs)  la 
Rome,  frequented  by  busiocM  man  and  money  chancers,  aee 
O.  Vjciats.  TopOffipUe der  SladI Sam  (190 1).         (J.H.  F.) 

JAORA,  a  native  state  of  Central  In<Ba,  In  the  Halwa  agency. 
It  consists  of  two  isolated  tracts,  between  Ratlam  and  Neemuch. 
Area,  with  the  dq>endendes  <d[  I1|riauda  and  ^nt  f^plauda, 
56S  aq.  m.  F(q>.  (1901),  84,aoa.  Tbn  *«»*w**^  lemtiiie  it 
£57,000;  tribute,  £9eoa  The  cUef,  whose  .title  la  nawab,  is 
a.  UabMnmedan  of  Af|Jian  descent.  The  state  was  confirmed 
by  the  British  government  in  1818  by  the  Treaty  of  Mandsaur. 
Nawab  Mahommed  Ismail,  wbo  died  in  1895,  was  an  honorary 
major  In  the  British  armyi  His  waa,  Iftikhar  Ali  Khan,  a  minor 
at  his  accession,  was  edneUed  In  the  Daly  College  at  Iitdore,  with 
a  British  officer  for  Us  tutor,  and  recdved  powers  of  administra- 
tion In  1906.  The  chief  crops  are  millets,  cotton,  maixe  and 
poppy.  The  last  su^ilies  a  large  part  of  the  Malwa  opium  of 
commerce.  TIm  town  of  jMuu  is  on  the  RaJputau^JlAlwn 
railway,  >o  m.  N.  of  Ratlam.  Pop.  (1901),  15,854.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  with  many  good  modem  buildiDgs,  and  haa  a  Ugh 
school  and  diq>ensary.  To  celebrate  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond 
Jubilee,  the  Victoria  Institute  and  a  senana  dispensary  were 
opened  in  1898. 

JAPAN,  an  empire  of  eastern  Asia,  and  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  worid.  The  following  article  is  divided  for  convenience 
into  ten  sections: — I.  Geography;  II.  The  People;  III. 
Lamqqaos  AMD  Liteutuxe;  IV.  Kxt',  V.  EcoBomc  Conn- 
noNs;  VI.  GovtuncEiir  and  AmmftsriAnoiT;  VIL  RniaiOK; 
vm.  FoinoH  Imtucouise;  IX.  DoKKitc  Hnarr;  X. 
The  OutH  or  Javan. 

L— GZOOXAFHT 

The  continent  of  Asia  stretches  two  aims  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Kamchatka  in  the  north  and  Malacca  In  the  south, 

between  which  Ilea  a  long  cluster  of  islands  _  ^. 
constituting  the  Jspanese  empire,  which  covers  2n£Imm. 
37'  14' of  longitudeand  99*11' of  latitude.  On  the 
extreme  north  are  the  Kuriks  (called  by  the  J^ianeia  CiftAiMc, 
or  the  "  myriad  Isles  which  extend  to  156*  ja*  E.  and  to 
50°  56'  N. ;  on  the  extreme  south  is  Formosa  (called  by  the 
Japanese  Taiwan),  iriiich  extends  to  lai*  6'  E.,  and  to  11"  45^ 
N.  There  an  six  large  islands,  namely  Sakhalin  (called  by  the 
J^ianese  Xon^ifp);  Ycao  or  Eso  (whldi  with  the  Kuiiles  i> 
desigu^  Wokh^a,  or  the  aorth-aea  district);  Niiq>on  (the 
"ori|jn  of  the  sun"),  wUch  is  the  main  island;  Shikdcu  (the 
"  four  provinces  "),  which  lies  on  the  east  <d  Nippon;  KiOshia 
or  Kywhu  (tbe  "  nine  provinces  "),  which  lies  on  the  south  of 
Nippon,  and  Fonnosi,  iridch  fwma  the  most  soothe^  link  of 
the  chain.  Ftwrnoaa  and  tbe  Pescadoiea  were  ceded  to  Japan 
by  China  after  the  war  of  1894-1895,  and  the  southern  half  of 
^Ifliflt.. — the  part  south  of  50"  N. — waa  added  to  Japan  tqr 
cession  from  Rusria  In  1905.  Korea,  a&nned  in  August  1910, 
is  sq>aTately  noticed. 

CduMAm.— The  following  table  shows  the  numbers,  tbe  lengths 
of  coast-line,  and  the  areas  of  the  various  groups  of  islands,  only 
those  being  indicated  that  have  a  coast-line  of  at  least  1  ri  (3)  m.), 
or  that,  though  smaller,  are  inhabited  i  except  in  the  case  of  Formoaa 
and  the  PeaodoRa,  when  the  whole  numbers  are  giveo^ 


Nippon  

liles  adjacent  to  Nippoa 
Shikoku  ..... 
Isles  adjacent  to  SUkoku 

KiOshin  

Isles  adjacent  to  KiOshiB 


Number. 

I 
167 
I 
75 
t 


Lei^h  of 
coast  in 
miles. 
4.7*5-03 

1.100-  85 

■  54«-" 

2.101 -  38 


Area 
in  square 
mDca. 

■1^1 
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Ye»  

adjacent  to  Yen  .  . 
Siklulin  (Kanfuco)     .  . 

Sido  .   

OhUhinM  

h\a  adjacent  to  OkUhiiU 

Avaji  

lUn  adjaccnl  Ip  Awaji 
]H    .    .    ,    .    .    .  . 
Iiln  adjacent  to  lU 

Ttuihima  

\Jn  adjacent  10  Tiuihima 
HiMi  (or  Luchu)  Iilanda 


Length  of 

Area 

NoiBbcr. 

cout  ia 
mile*. 

in  louare 
miln. 

>>433'53 

30,i4S-4> 

■3 

1IO-34 
Unaurveyed 

iosi 

13^7  64 

130-05 
lS3-a7 

335  93 

1 

13040 

I 

3*09 

0-06 

94'43 

317-83 

t 

5- A3 
a&-47 

0-83 
90-96 

1 

4*4) 

0-47 

409-33 

361-73 

5 

lis-to 

4-58 

55 

768-74 

935- 18 

31 

■  49633 

6.'S9jp 

30 

174«S 

36-81 

1 

73"  31 

13.439-3I 

7 

l38-3aNot  »ur\-cyed 

ti 

98-67 

85-50 

Banin  ((^piawan  IiUndi) 
Tiiwan  (Forawu)  . 
Isia  adjacent  to  ForaMM  . 
Pocadora  (Hoks-tft}  .  , 

Totab  549      18,160-98  173.7867s 

\f  the  ririoiu  •mailer  iilanda  be  included,  a  total  of  over  3000  i* 
ftiched.  but  there  baa  not  been  any  abaolutely  accume  enumeration. 

It  vill  be  observed  that  the  coait-line  U  very  Ions  ■»  proportion 
to  the  aiea,  the  ratio  being  i  m.  ot  coait  to  every  9<3  m.  of  area. 
Tbr  Pacific  Ocean,  which  waaha  the  eastern  ihorea,  mouldi  their 
outline  into  much  greater  divernty  than  doe*  the  Sea  of  Japan 
>hich  waihci  the  wcatem  thore*.  Thu«  the  Pacific  Ma-board 
[K3Mjm  10J63  m.  asaiiut  3S87  m.  for  that  of  the  Japan  Sea.  In 
depth  of  water,  loo,  tne  advantage  ii  on  the  Pacific  aide.  Tbere  the 
bottom  ilopei  very  abruptly,  denndin^  precipitoualy  at  a  point  not 
fufron  the  tiorth'Cutooaitaf  the  main  latand,  where  Mundingahave 
•down  1653  fathom*.  Thia,  the  deepest  tea-bed  in  the  world,  ia 
qIW  the  TiMcaron  E>eep,  after  the  name  of  the  United  State*' 
nun~o(-war  which  made  the  survey,  Tbe  configuration  tee  ma  to 
palm  to  a  cokMaal  crater  under  the  ocean,  and  many  of  the  earth- 
qiukn  which  visit  Japan  appear  to  have  tbeir  origin  in  thit  aub- 
mirine  region.  On  the  other  nand,  the  average  depth  of  the  JfPBn 
Su  ii  only  laoo  fathoroa,  and  iti  maximum  depth  ia  3300.  The 
nn  coast,  from  Cape  Shiriya  (Shiriyuald)  in  the  north  to  Cape 
huboye  (Inuboeaaki)  near  TAlcyA  Bay,  though  abounding  in  (mall 
indcnutiona,  has  only  two  large  bay*,  those  of  Sendai  and  Mattu- 
[hima :  but  southwara  from  ToEyO  Bay  toCape  Satta  (SatanomiEaki) 
in  KiiuhiO  there  are  many  capacioui  inlet*  which  offer  excellent 
iDcborage,  u  the  Gulf  of  Sagami  (Sagaminada),  the  Bays  of  Suruga 
iSunjgawan),  lie  (Isenumi)  and  Osaka,  the  Kit  Channel,  the  Gulf 
of  Tou  (Toaonada),  Ac  Opening  into  both  the  Pacific  and  the 
Sra  of  Japan  and  separating  Shilcoku  and  KiOshiD  from  the  main 
iJarid  as  vcU  at  from  each  other,  i*  the  celebrated  Inland  Sea,  one 
of  ibe  nKMt  picturesque  sheet*  oT  water  in  the  world.  Its  surface 
oKa^um  132s  sq.  m.;  it  has  a  length  of  333  m.  ant]  a  maximum 
viilili  ol  56in.;  its  coast-lines  aniegate  700  m.;  its  depth  is  nowhere 
m^rc  than  63  fathoms,  and  it  i*  studded  with  islands  which  present 
B:cncry  of  tltc  moat  diveTK  and  beautiful  character.  There  are 
four  narrow  avenue*  connecting  this  remarkable  bodyof water  with 
ibc  Pacific  and  the  Japan  Sea :  that  on  tbe  west,  called  Sbimoitoaeki 
Siriit,  has  a  width  of  3000  yds.,  (hat  on  the  aoutb,  known  M 
Havimoto  Strait,  is  8  m.  across;  and  the  two  on  the  north,  Yura 
and  Naruto  Straits,  measure  3000  and  1500  yds.  respectively.  It 
need  Karccly  be  said  that  thew  restricted  approaches  give  little 
acceu  to  the  storms  which  disturb  the  sea*  outside.  More  broken 
into  bays  and  inlets  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast  is  the  western 
ihort  of  KiOshiO.  Here  three  promontories — Nomo,  Shimabara 
and  Kixaki— enclose  a  large  bay  having  on  its  shores  Nagasaki,  the 
rrat  naval  port  o(  Sasebo,  ana  other  anchorages.  On  the  south  of 
Kiu^hiO  the  Bay  of  Ka^oshima  haa  hiatorical  interest,  and  on  the 
«T>t  are  the  bays  of  Arukeno-ura  and  Yatsushiro.    To  the  north 

Nigasaki  are  the  bays  of  Hakata,  Karalsu  and  Imari.  Between 
th'a  coaii  and  the  souinem  extremity  of  tbe  Korean  peninsula  are 
aioatnl  Ibe  island*  of  Iki  and  Tsushima,  the  latter  being  only 

tn.  distant  from  tbe  peninsula.  Passing  farther  north,  the  shore- 
ne  of  tbe  main  island  ak>ng  the  Japan  Sol  is  found  to  be  compara- 
tively straight  and  monotonous,  there  beipg  only  one  noteworthy 
irid<-niaiian,  that  of  Wakasa- wan,  where  are  situated  the  naval  port 
c(  Maituni  and  ibe  harbour  of  Tsun^.  the  Japanese  point  of 
(omnunicatiMi  with  the  Vladivostolc  terminus  <rf  the  Trans-Asian 
nil*ay.  From  this  harbour  to  Osaka  Japan's  waist  measure*  only 
77  m..  and  as  tbe  gieat  lake  of  Biwa  and  tome  minor  sheet*  of  water 
break  the  interval,  a  canal  may  be  dug  to  join  the  Pacific  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  Yeio  is  not  rich  in  ancborages.  Uchiura  (Volcano 
Biy).  Nemuro  (Walfisch)  Bay  and  Ishikari  Bay  are  the  only  remark- 
able islets.  As  for  Formosa,  the  peculiarity  of  its  outline  is  that  the 
ea>tem  coast  falls  precipitously  mlo  deep  water,  while  the  western 
<kipes  slowly  to  snelving  bottoms  and  sboals.  The  Pescadores 
IiUnds  affofd  the  best  anchorage  in  this  part  of  JaparL 

JVmiisiu-,— The  Japanese  island*  are  traversed  from  north  to 
Kuth  by  a  raagc  ol  mouatain*  which  aeoda  out  various  lateral 


branches.  Lofty  summits  are  separated  by  comparatively  low 
passes,  which  lie  at  the  level  of  crystalline  rock*  and  schists  consti- 
tuting tbe  original  uplands  upon  wntcfa  the  summits  have  been  piled 
by  volcanic  action.  The  scenery  among  tbe  mountains  is  generally 
toft.  Climatic  agencies  have  smoothed  and  modified  everything 
rugged  or  abrupt,  until  an  impression  of  gentle  undulation  rather 
than  of  grandeur  i*  suggested.  Nowhere  is  the  region  of  eternal 
snow  reached,  and  masses  of  foliage  enhance  the  gentle  aspect  of 
the  scenery  and  glorify  it  in  autumn  with  tints  of  striking  brilliancy. 
Mountain  alternates  with  valley,  W  that  not  more  than  one-eighu 
of  the  country's  entire  area  is  cultivable. 

Tbe  king  of  Japanese  mountains  is  Fuii-yama  or  F^jl-wa  (peer- 
lesa  mount],  oTwhicb  tbe  hishest  point  (Ken-ga-mioe)  »  13.395  ft. 
above  sea-level.  The  remarkable  grace  of  tbts  moun*  ju 
tain'*  curve — an  inverted  cateiury — makes  it  one 
of  tbe  most  beautiful  in  the  srarld,  and  has  obtained  for  it 
a  prominent  place  in  Japanese  decorative  art.  Great  streams  of 
lava  flosred  from  tbe  enter  in  ancient  times.  The  course  of  one  is 
still  visible  to  a  distance  of  m.  from  the  summit,  but  the  rest  are 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  deep  deposits  of  ashes  and  scoriae. 
On  tbe  south  Fuji  slopes  unbroken  to  the  sea,  but  on  the  other 
three  Hdcs  the  plain  from  which  it  rises  is  surrounded  by  mountain*, 
among  which,  on  tbe  north  and  west,  a  series  of  most  picturesque 
lakes  nas  been  formed  in  consnuence  of  tbe  riven  having  been 
dammed  by  ashes  ejected  from  Fuji's  crater.  To  a  height  M  some 
1500  ft.  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  are  cultivated:  a  grassy  moor- 
land stretches  up  the  next  3300  ft, ;  then  follows  a  forest,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  climbs  to  an  altitude  of  iMarly  Sooo  ft.,  and  finally 
there  is  a  wide  area  of  ashes  and  scoriae.  There  is  entire  absence 
of  the  Alpine  plants  found  abundantly  on  the  summits  of  other  high 
mountains  in  Japan,  a  fact  due,  doubtless,  to  the  comparatively 
recent  activity  of  tbe  volcano.  The  ascent  of  Fuji  presents  do 
difficulties.  A  traveller  can  reach  tbe  usual  point  of  departure, 
Gotemba,  by  rail  from  Yokohama,  and  thence  tbe  ascent  and  descent 
may  be  made  in  one  day  by  a  pedestriaiL 

Tbe  province*  of  Hida  and  Etchiu  are  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  including,  or  having  in  their  immediate  vidiuty, 
the  highest  peaks  In  Japan  after  Fuju  Sut  of  these 
summits  rise  to  a  beignt  of  9000  ft.  or  upwards,  and  yie 
constitute  the  most  imposing  assemblage  of  mountains  Jag^mm 
in  the  country.    Tbe  ridge  rups  due  mrth  and  south  a^s. 
through  60  to  70  m.,  and  nas  a  width  of  5  to  10  m.  It 
is  mostly  of  granite,  only  two  of  the  mountains — Norikiira  and 
Tatcyama — showing  clear  traces  of  volcanic  origin.    It*  lower 
flania  are  clothed  with  forests  of  beech,  conifen  and  oak.  Farther 
south,  in  the  same  range,  stand*  Oittake  (10,^50  ft.),  tbe  second 
highest  mountain  in  Japan  proper  (at  dislinguittied  from  Formosa) ; 
and  other  remarkable  though  not  to  lofty  peak*  inaric  the  same 
regions.   This  grand  group  of  nwuntains  nas  been  well  called  the 
"  Alps  of  Japan."  and  a  good  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  TkM 
Japamie  Alpi  (1896)  by  ihe  Rev.  W.  Weston.  On  the  summit  of 
Ontake  are  eight  Urge  and  several  small  craters,  and  there  also  may 
be  seen  displays  of  trance  and  "  divine  possession,"  such  as  ar« 
described  by  Mr  Percival  Lowell  in  Occult  Jaban  (1S95), 

Even  more  picturesque,  though  less  lofty,  than  the  AJp*  of  Japan, 
are  the  Nikko  mountains,  enclosing  the  mausolea  of  the  two  greatest 
of  ihc  T'jkuhj.'iMj  .\Ji.';u'',<.    Tfif  oighest  of  these  are 
Shirsnc-san  <7423  ft.).  Nantai-i^n  (8169  ft.),  Nyobft-  TksNUa 
xan  (Sioo  ft.),  and  Omnnago-  (7J46  ft.).    They  are 
clothed  with  nupnificvni  \-egci.itian,  and  everywhere 
they  echo  the  voices  of  waterfalls  ^ind  rivulets. 

In  the  north  of  the  main  islam!  there  are  no  peaks  of  remarkable 
height.  The  best  known  are  Chiokai-tan,  called  "Akita-Fuji" 
{tbt  Fuji  ol  lh«  Akita  province),  a  vokano  7077  ft. 
\nf,\>,  which  was  active  as  l^ie  as  1S61 ;  Ganju-san  JTsuMsa 
(6791  ft.),  called  alv)  "  Nambu-l'uji "  or  Iwate-zan,  tf  ttsHsrtfe, 
remarkable  tor  the  beauty  of  it'  logarithmic  curves; 
Isi'.iki-idn  (5130  ft.),  known  a«  T<-ugaru-Fuji,  and  said  by  some  to 
be  even  more  impo^ins  than  Fuji  itself;  and  the  twin  mountains 
Gasun  (6447  ft.)  and  Haguro-san  (5600  ft.).  A  little  farther  south, 
enclosinK  the  fertile  plain  of  Aizu  lAizu-taira,  as  it  is  called)  several 
important  peaks  arc  found.  amoni[  them  being  lide-san  (6^33  ft.); 
Azuma-yam.i  (7733  ft.),  which,  after  a  k)ng  interval  of  quiescence, 
has  given  many  evidences  ot  volc.inic  activity  during  recent  yean; 
Njsu.dakc  (6296  ft.),  an  active  volcano:  and  Bandai-san  (6037  ft.), 
A  [iTfiMc  infiTctt  attaches  to  thi  last-named  mountain,  tor,  after 
having  remained  quiLt  mi  lon^  lo  lull  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  into  complete  security,  it  suddenly  burst  into  fierce 
activity  on  the  15th  of  Julv  1B8S,  dischairing  •  vast  avalanche  of 
earth  and  rock,  which  oasned  down  its  slopes  like  an  inundatuMi, 
burying  four  hamlets,  partially  destroying  seven  villageSi  kiUiog 
461  people  and  devastating  an  area  of  37  sq.  m. 

In  the  province  of  KSzuke.  which  belongs  to  the  cential  part  of 
the  main  island,  the  noteworthy  mountains  are  Asama-yama  (8136 
ft.),  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  violently  active  /Hammlabiel 
volcanoe*  of  Japan ;  Akagi-san,  a  circular  range  of  gfMa^  Kal 
peaks  surrounding  the  basin  of  an  old  crater  and  rising  HHsse^ 
to  a  height  of  63id  ft. :  the  Haruna  group,  celebrated 
for  scenic  beauties,  and  Myogi-san,  a  cluster  of  pinnacle*  which, 
though  not  rising  higher  than  3880  ft.,  offer  scenery  which  dupeb 
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the  dehuloa  that  nature  as  reproented  tn  the  Jawical  pictnm 
Ihimjintwa)  of  China  and  Japan  cxitu  only  in  the  artiu'a  imagioa* 
tkm.  Farther  south,  in  the  province  of  KaijKOihiu),  and  aeporatiiig 
two  great  riven,  the  Fuji-kawa  and  the  Tenriu-gawa,  thtfe  tie*  a 
mnoe  of  hill*  with  peak*  lecond  only  to  thoM  of  the  Japaoeie  Alps 
ipdien  of  above.  The  principal  elevatioD*  in  thi*  range  are  Shirane- 
Hn— with  three  •ummiti,  NSdori  (9970  ft.).  Ai-no-take  (io,aoo  ft.) 
andKaigaiwflojjOft.]— «ndH00zan(9S3o[t.).  It  will  be  otncrved 
that  all  the  hvbMt  mountaio*  of  Japan  form  a  apeciea  of  belt  acroM 
the  <ride«  part  of  the  main  iaiand,  MginninK  on  tbe  we«t  with  the 
A1|M  of  Etchiu,  Kida  and  Shinano,  and  ending  on  tbe  cait  with 
Fuji-yama.  In  hll  the  resion*  of  the  main  ialand  touihward  of  this 
belt  the  only  mountains  of  coM{»cuotw  altitude  are  Omine  (6169  ft.) 
and  Odai-gaharaian  (3540  ft.)  in  Yamato  aad  Daiaen  or  Ova  ma 
(595lft.)InHUd. 

The  iiland  of  Shikoku  haa  no  mountain*  of  notable 
magnitude.  The  higfaeit  i*  lihiiuchi-nn  (7717  ft.),  but 
there  are  leveral  peak*  varying  from  ^000  to  6000  ft. 
KiQthia,  though  abounding  ra  mountain  chains,  independent  or 
ooanected,  i«  niX  remarkable  for  lofty  peak*.  In  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Nwcanki,  over  the  celebrated  lolfatara*  of  Unien-take 
(called  auo  Onsen]  (tand*  an  extinct  volcano,  whose 
■nmmit,  Fugen-dshe.  i*  4865  ft.  high.  More  notable 
Is  Aao-tahe.iomeMm.  IrsmKupamoM:  for,  though  the  highest  of 
iU  five  peaks  has  an  altitude  al  only  SS45  ft-r  ^  boasts  the  lanest 
crater  in  tbe  world,  with  walb  oearlv  aooo  ft.  higli  anda  faaaiii  froai 
IP  to  14  m.  in  diameter.  Aso-taha  is  still  an  active  volcano,  but  ita 
cruptKMs  during  recent  yean  have  been  confined  to  adies  and  dnst. 
Only  two  other  mauntains  in  KiOshiO  need  be  mentioaed— a  volcano 
ii7^  ft.)  on  the  island  Sakura-jima,  in  the  extreme  south;  and 
Kuisnima-yama  (^38  ft.},  on  the  boundary  of  HJQga,  a  mountain 
spedallv  sacred  in  Japanese  eyes,  because  on  ita  eastern  peak 
Crahacaibo^ke)  the  god  Ninigi  descended  as  tbe  forerunno-  01  tbe 
Srit  Japanese  sovereig^n,  Jimmu. 

Amotif  the  mountains  of  Japan  there  are  three  volcanic  ranges, 
aamely,  that  of  the  Kuriles,  that  of  Fuji,  and  that  ct  Kirishima. 
l^frsani  ^^j'  '*  """^  remarkable  volcanic  peak.  The 
Japanese  regard  it  a*  a  lacrvd  mountain,  and  numben 
of  pilgrims  matte  the  axcnt  in  midsummer.  From  500  to  600  ft. 
is  (upposed  to  be  the  depth  of  the  crater.  There  are  neither  sul- 
phuric exhalations  norcKapea  of  steam  at  present,  and  it  would  aeem 
that  tbia  great  volcano  is  permanently  extinct.  But  capcrience 
In  other  parts  of  Japoin  ahows  that  a  Img  quieacent  enter  may  at 
any  moment  burat  into  diaastrous  activity.  Within  the  powd 
of  Japan's  written  history  several  eruptions  are  recorded  the  last 
having  been  in  1707,  when  tbe  whole  aummit  bunt  into  Aame,  rxks 
were  ahattered,  aahes  fell  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  even  In  Yedo 
rrskya),  60  m.  diatant,  and  the  crater  poured  forth  aireanu  of  lava. 
Amwig  atill  active  vokanoes  tbe  fdlowing  are  the  beat  kaswa:— 

Name  of  Volcano. 

Remarks. 

tenu  aouthem  wall  of  a  lante  ancient 
crater  now  occupied  by  a  lake  (Sbikotsu). 
A  little  steam  still  Issues  from  several 
smaller  cxme*  on  tbe  iununit  of  the  lidgBi 
as  well  as  from  one,  called  Eoiwa,  00  the 
northern  side. 
1)  In  a  state  of  continuous  activity,  with 
frequent  detonations  and  rumblings.  The 
crater  is  dimded  by  a  wooded  rock-wall. 
The  northern  part  is  occuixed  by  a  steaming 
late,  while  the  southern  part  containa 
numeroua  solfataras  and  boihn^  sixings. 
(Ycso)    The  ancient  crater-wall,  with  a  lofty 

e'nnacle  on  the  western  side,  contains  a 
m  atw  cone  with  numeroua  steaming  rifts 
and  vents.  In  a  serious  eruption  in  1856 
tbe  S.E.'  flank  of  the  mountain  and  tne 
country  side  in  that  direction  were  denuded 
of  trees. 

A  volcano-promontory  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  Tsueani  Strait :  a  finely  formed  cone 
surroundea  on  three  sides  by  tbe  sea,  the 
crater  breached  on  tbe  land  aide.  The 
central  vent  diaplan  considerable  activity, 
while  the  rocky  waUa  are  stained  with  red, 
ydhw  and  white  depoaUs  &«ni  numeraua 
ninor  vents. 

Owald)    Erupted  in  1903  and  killed  two  geolo- 
gists. 

(IwBiUnO    Erupted  in  188S  after  a  long  period  oT 
6037.  auieaceoce.    The  outbieak  was  preceded 

Sy  an  earthquake  of  some  seventy,  after 
which  about  ao  explosions  took  place.  A 
huge  avalanche  of  earth  and  rocks  buried 
tbe  Nagaae  Valley  with  its  villages  and 
inhabitants,  and  devastated  an  area  of 
over  37  sq.  m.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
ma  461 ;   loar  hanleu  wcte  compMely 


Hdght  infeet: 
Tuumai  (Yean)  3969. 


Noboribetn 
1148. 


Konaguaki 

.  sSse. 


Eaan  3067. 


Agatsuna 


(y« 


Bandal^n  (IwaaUio) 
6037— <f0«L). 


Azuma-wiia  (Fuko- 
"  i>)7733> 


Nam  CTocfaigi)  6396. 


Shiraae  (NIkhn)  74M< 
Shirane  (KaiJ  lOMfi- 


Uniaa  (fSm)  4865. 
Aso-tahe  (Hir)  554S' 


Kainion  (KtgoiUaa 
Bay)  JIHI. 


Sakura-jima  (Kagi^ 
shtaa  Bqi)  3743. 


KIri-shima  (KagoihlBia 
Bay)5S3i 


Isuno  Oahima  (Viies 
Island)  (Ian)  1461. 
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entombed  with  their  inbaUtants  and  cattle ; 
seven  viUages  were  paitially  wrecked; 
forests  were  levelled  or  tbe  trees  entirely 
denuded  of  tmA;  riven  were  bloeked  im^ 
and  takes  were  formed.  The  lip  <d  the 
fracture  is  now  maiieed  by  a  line  of  steaminc 
vents. 

Long  coondered  extinct,  but  has  erupted 
aevcraT times  since  1893,  the  last  exploaioa 
having  been  ia  1900,  when  83  suljdiur- 
diggen  were  killed  or  injured;  aahes  were 
thrown  to  a  distance  of  S(n->accunHilatins  in 
plaEea  to  a  depth  of  5  ft. ;  and  a  crater  300  ft. 
In  diameter,  and  as  many  in  depth,  was 
formed  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain.  This 
crater  is  still  active.  The  snmmit-crateT  is 
occupied  by  a  beautiful  lake.  On  the 
Fuhuahima  (C.)  side  of  the  volcano  rises 
a  large  parasitic  cone,  extinct. 

Has  both  a  summit  and  a  lateral  crater, 
which  are  apfiarently  connected  and  per- 
petually emitting  steam.  At  or  about  the 
main  vents  are  numerous  solfataras.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  consists 
ol  piy  highly  acidic  lava.  At  the  base  is  a 
thermal  spring,  whcte  baths  have  existed 
aince  the  nh  century. 

The  only  remaining  active  vent  of  tbe 
once  highly  vokanle  Nikka  district.  Ervp- 
tion  in  18S9. 

Eruption  in  1905,  when  the  main  crater 
was  enlarged  to  a  length  of  3000  ft.  It  Is 
divided  into  three  parts,  araarated  by  walls, 
aiid  each  containing  a  lake,  of  which  the 
middle  one  emita  steam  and  the  two  otbera 
are  cold.  Tbe  central  lake,  during  Ute 
periods  of  eruption  (whi^  are  frequent), 
displays  a  geyser.Uke  activity.  These  bhes 
contain  free  sulphuric  add,  mixed  widi  iron 
and  alum. 

A  triple-peaked  volcano  in  the  soITatan 
stage,  extinct  at  the  summit,  but  displayii^ 
considerable  activity  at  its  haoe  in  the 
form  of  numerous  Tiiiiisrohs  and  boBiBg 
sulphur  springs. 

Kemarhable  for  the  largest  crater  in  the 
world.  It  measure*  10  m.  by  I5<  aad 
rises  almost  synunetrkally  to  a  betdit  of 
about  3000  It.,  with  only  one  break 
through  which  the  river  Shira  Sows.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  peaks.  00 
the  W,  flank  of  which  lies  the  modem  active 
crater.  Two  of  the  five  Goauartnieats  into 
wfakh  it  Is  dfvided  by  waOa  of  deeply 
rtriatedvudcanicaah  are  constantly  enitttng 
steam,  wlule  a  new  vent  diipla>-ing  great 
activity  has  been  opeoed  at  the  base  of  the 
cone  on  tbe  south  side.  Eruptions  have 
been  recorded  since  the  earliest  days  of 
Japanese  history,  la  1884  the  ejected  dost 
and  ashes  devastated  laralands  through 
large  areas.  An  outbreak  in  1894  produced 
numerous  rifts  in  the  inner  walls  from  which 
steam  and  smoke  have  issued  ever  since. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  volcanoes  of 
Japan,  kpown  as  the  Satsu  ma-Fuji.  Tbe 
symmetry  of  the  cone  is  marred  by  a  con- 
vexity on  the  seaward  IS.)  side.  This 
volcano  is  all  but  extinct. 

An  tdand-volcano,  with  several  parasitic 
cones  (extinct),  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides. 
At  the  summit  ore  two  deep  craters,  tbe 
southern  of.  srhich  emits  steam.  Grass 
grows,  however,  to  the  very  edge*  of  the 
crater.  Tbe  Island  is  cdeluated  for  ther- 
mal wrings,  oranges  aad  dsiJtot  (radisbM). 
n4iich  sonetiawa  grew  to  a  weight  of  70  Ihb 

A  Tolcaidc  range  of  which  TakaddbiL 
the  only  active  cone,  forms  the  terminal 
S.E.)jieak.  Tbecnter,dtuatedoBtbeS.W. 
aide  of  the  volcano,  lies  some  900  ft.  bdow 
tbtf  summit-peak.  It  is  of  remarkably 
regular  formation,  and  tbe  floor  is  pierced 
by  a  number  of  huge  fumarolei  whence 
imiie  immense  volumes  of  strom.  ■ 

The  volcano  on  this  ihland  ia  called 
Mihara.  There  is  a  douUe  crater,  the  outer 
being  almost  complete,  llie  diameter  of 
the  outer  crater,  within  which  rises  the 
Budcm  ooae  to  a  height  of  900  ft.  above 
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Iruno  OshiRM  (Vries  the  mRnniduig  floor,  b  about  2  m. :  whUe 
fibnd)  (Izu)  3461 —  the  pcMcnt  enter,  whkh  dupUv*  inccMut 
(cm/.)-  activity,  bu  itwlf  ■  diuneter  of  ^  ra. 

Aaun  (1m)  txjfi.  The  hrtcM  active  voJaoo  in  Japan. 

An  eruption  in  1783,  witb  a  ddugc  of 
lava,  denroyed  an  extcotive  foRM  and 
overwhelmed  Mveral  village*.  The  prcaent 
cooeb  the  third,  jwrtMni  of  two  concentric 
craur  rings  mpiiuaz.  The  preaent  crater 
u  remarloble  for  the  abtdute  perpendicu- 
larity of  its  wall*,  and  hai  an  intmenae  depth 
— from  600  to  800  ft.  It  i*  circular,  |  m. 
in  circunfereoce,  with  ndca  honeyoorobcd 
and  bnnwd  to  s  red  hue. 

Some  oT  the  abev«  infomution  la  baaed  apon  Mr.  C.  E.  Bmce- 
Mitford'*  valuable  work  (mc  Cmj.  Jour..  Feb.  1908,  Ac).  . 

Eartkq»tka. — Japan  1*  wibjcct  to  marked  display*  of  aeicmK: 
violeace.  One  «teadily  exercised  inRueoce  is  constantly  at  work, 
for  the  >bom  borderiiw  (he  Pacific  Ocean  are  slowly  though  appre- 
ciably risRc,  while  on  tbe  aide  of  the  Japan  Sea  a  corresponding  sub- 
sidence i*  taking  place.  Japan  also  experience*  a  vast  number  of 
petty  vibrations  not  perceptible  without  the  aid  irf  delicate  Instru- 
KOts.  But  of  earthquake*  propsr,  large  or  *inall,  *he  has  an  exce^ 
tioaal  Abundance.  Tnii*  in  ttie  thirteen  yeare  ending  in  1897 — that  >• 
to  ny.  the  ftni  period  when  really  Kieotilic  apparatus  for  recording 
purposes  was  available — she  was  visited  by  no  fewer  than  I7>7S0 
shocks,  beinganaverageof  something  over  3I  daily.  Tfaefreauency 
of  these  phenomena  is  in  some  degree  a  source  M  lecurity,  for  the 
minor  vibntiona  are  believed  to  ixtroat  a  binding  effect  by  removing 
weak  cleavase*.  Neverthriess  the  annali  show  that  during  the 
three  centune*  before  1807  there  were  108  earthquakes  sufficiently 
disastmi*  to  merit  historial  mentiotL  If  tbe  calculation  be  carried 
farther  back— as  ba*  been  done  by  tbe  KlMiie  diMtter  investigation 
committee  of  Japan,  a  body  01  sdcntirts  coMtantiy  enRaged  in 
Kudying  tbeae  phenomena  under  government  a<u|dce*,--it  i*  found 
that,  vnee  the  country's  history  bena  to  be  written  ia  the  8tb  cen- 
tnirA-B..  there  have  Wn  3006  inafor  disturbance*!  bnt  iraumuch 
an  1489  of  these  occurred  before  toe  bcginnEng  of  tbe  Tokugawa 
odmuuftratioo  (early  in  the  17th  century,  and  therefore  In  an  era 
when  methods  of  recording  were  comparatively  defective),  exact 
details  or*  naturally  belong.  Tbe  story,  so  far  ai  it  is  known,  may 
be  gathered  from  tne  foUowiag  tables— 
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(in  which  pnviace  TSkyfi  is  dtnated)  and  Sogomi  have  been  most 
subiect  to  disturbance. 

i'^Mi.— Japan,  though  very  roountainoQS,  has  many  extensive 
pbin*.  The  northern  ulaad--Ycio— conuins  seven,  and  there  aic 
as  many  more  in  tbe  main  and  aonthen  Islanda,  to  toy  notlunB  of 


Date  A-o. 
<84    ■  ■ 

•  ■ 

iS^  (31 /i) 
1611  (>7/9) 
1614  (2/ia) 
1663  (16/e) 
1666  ft/a) 
1694  ('9/3), 
1703  (30/") 
1707  (38/10) 

I751  (»/5) 
I7«  (8/3) 

179a  (lO/jl 

iSaB  (18/3) 
1844  (8ftj 
1S54  (6/7) 

1854  (33/12) 

1855  (ii/ii) 
i8qi  (38/10) 
1894  (33/IO) 
1896  ii5/6) 
1896  (31/8, 

1906  (13/3. 


R^oo. 

Sootbeni  pott  at  Ton 

Muisu  

Ki6to  

T&kaidO  .... 

Bungo  

Ki&to  

Pacific  Coast  .  .  . 
Ai2U.  .  '  •  ■  • 
Pacific  Coast  (N.E.)  . 

Kioto  

Ecbigo  

Ugo  


Pacific  Coast  of  KiOshiQ  and 


Echigo  .  .  . 
Hirosaki  .  . 
Hizcn  and  Higo 


Yamato,  Iga.  lie  . 
TMcaidS  (^koku) 


Houm 

Deaths. 

dciUoycda 

=8 

a,ooop) 

700 

3,000 

5,000 

3.700 

1,700 

5,500 

500 

1,500 

3,760 

390 

M,l63 

5.333 

4.900 

9.100 

1,700 

7.500 

1.333 

ia,ooD 

19.000 

n.750 

1.443 

13,000 

5,000 

3,400 

60,000 

3,000 

50.000 

6,700 

333,501 

'IS 

37,133 

1J3S 

ShSnd  

Saoriku  .... 
Ugo,  Rikncbu  .   .  . 

Formosa  

(i)  An  area  of  over  1,300,000  acres  mUowed  up  fqr  tbe  sea. 
(a)  Tidal  wave  killed  thousands  of  people. 
I3)  Hamaaa  lagoon  farmefl' 

Ib  tbe  capital  (TOkyS)  the  avenge  yearly  number  of  shocks 
tluoughout  the  36  years  ending  in  1906  was  96,  exclusive  of  minor 
vibratioos,  but  during  tbe  30  yeara  then  ending  theie  were  only  two 
severe  shocks  (18S4  and  i8m).  and  they  were  not  directly  responuble 
for  any  damage  to  life  or  limb.  The  Pacific  coast  of  tbe  Japanese 
Uonds  i>  more  tiaUe  tlun  the  western  shore  to  shocks  disturbing  a 
wide  area.  Apparent  proof  bas  been  obtained  that  the  shocks 
occurring  in  the  Pacific  districts  originate  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
tbe  Tuscarora  Deep  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  seismic  activity 
— and  they  are  accompanied  in  most  cases  by  ttdol  waves.  It  would 
MCfB  tbat  of  late  voua  Tajimo,  Hida,  KBiuke  and  some  other  regions 
in  central  Japoa  nave  enjoyed  the  greatest  imnnmity,  wbik  Miisoabi 


flat  lands  of  minor  dimfiiww. 
following  table; 


The  principal  aht  given  In  tbe 


Namci 

Tokachi  plain 
Ishikari  „ 
Kuihiro  „ 
Nemuro  „ 
Kitami  „ 
Hidaka 
Teshio  M 
Echigo 

Kwanto  » 


Situation. 
..  Yeso. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

..Main  ''taHi 
do. 
do. 


Area. 
744.000  acres. 
480,000  „ 
1,339,000  „ 
330,000  „ 
330,000  „ 
200,000  „ 
180,000  „ 
UaaiCeitaiaad. 
do. 
do. 


RemaAi. 


Mino^hwi,, 
Kinoi 


Tsukusht 


da 


iciisbia. 


In  this  plain  lie  tbe 

eapital.TfikyS,  and  the 
town  of  Yokohama.  It 
supports  about  < 
lions  of  pe<J^ 
do.     Has  1 1  million  inhabi- 
tants. 

do.     Haa  the  dtle*  of 
Onfca,KiOtoaad  Kobe, 
and  31  milUoo  people, 
do.     The  chief  coaifidd  ^ 
Japan. 

.  Xtiwrf.— Japan  Is  abundantly  watered.  Probably  no  country  ia 
the  world  possesses  a  closer  network  of  streams,  supplemented  by 
canals  and  lates.  But  the  quantity  of  water  carried  seawards 
varies  within  wide  limits:  for  whereas,  during  the  lainy  season  in 
summer  and  while  the  snows  of  winter  are  mdtin^  in  firing,  great 
volume*  of  water  sweep  down  from  the  mountains,  these  broad 
rivers  dwindle  at  other  times  to  petty  rivulets  trickUng  among  a 
waste  of  pebbles  and  bouWero.  Nor  are  there  any  long  rivers, 
and  all  ore  so  broken  by  shalkiws  and  «pid>  that  navigathm  b 
generally  invosdble  esc^  by  meaiw  of  Oat-bottomed  boata 
drawing  only  a  few  inches.  Tbe  dbitf  rivers  «re  given  in  the  felknr- 
inslable^- 


Ishilcari-pwn 
Shinaiio.gawa  . 
Teahifr^w*  . 
Tone-gawa 

Mogand-gawa  . 
Yoshiao.|awa  . 

KiUkami-gawa 

Tenriu-gawa 
<}o-gBwa  or  Iwa- 
megawa  .  . 
Abukuma<gawa 
Tokachi -gawa  . 
Sendai-gawi  . 

Oi-gaw» 

KiacKgawa  .  . 

Ara-lawa   .  , 

Naga-gawa .  . 


Lenftb 
ia  miles. 
.  37s 

.  315 

.  I9» 
-  177 


151 
149 

I4« 

136 

133 
133 
130 
113 

113 
113 

104 
103 


Source. 
Ishlkari-dake .    ,■  . 
Kimpu-sao  ... 
Teshw-toke  .    .  . 
Moiyii-aa,  KBnike . 

Dal^cU-dakeQTaen}. 
Yahaau-yama  (Ton) 

Nakayama-dake 

(Rikuchlu} 
Suwoko  ^loano]  . 


Houdb. 
Otaru. 
Niietia. 
Sea  of  Japan. 
Choshf  (SU- 

mosa). 
Sakata. 
Tokushima 

(Awa). 
Ishinomaki 

(Rikuten). 
TfitOmi  Bay. 


Maruse-yama  (Bingo)  Iwamt  Bay. 

Asahi-talM  (Imshiro)  Matsushima  Bay. 
Tolmdii-dake  — 
KunimHon  (Hiu^ . 


Shinae-san  (Kai).  , 
Ki*o-aaa  (Shinano)  . 
Chicbibu-yama  ,  . 
NuD^ma  CShimo* 


Tokachi  Bay. 
Kumiiaki  (Sat- 

suma). 
Suniga  Bay, 
Bay  of  IsenunL 
Ttlky«Bay. 
Nau-ao-mlnata 
(Huachi). 


£ate  ani  ITaln/aJb.— Japan  baa  many  lakes,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  ibnr  scenery  rather  than  lor  their  extent  Some 
are  contained  in  alluvial  depreanon*  in  the  river  valleys^  others  have 
been  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions,  tbe  ejecta  damming  the  riven 
until  exits  were  found  over  cliffs  or  through  Korveo.  Some  of  these 
lakes  have  become  favourite  summer  resorts  for  lore^ner*.  To  that 
category  belong  especially  the  lakes  of  Hakone,  of  Cbiuzenji,  of  Shfiii, 
of  Inawasbiro,  and  of  Biwa.  Among  these  the  highest  is  Lake 
Chiuzenii,  which  is  437$  ft.  above  sea-le^-el.  has  a  maximum  depth 
of  93  falnoms.  and  empties  itKlf  at  oneend  over  a  fall  (KeEon)  350  ft. 
high.  The  ShOji  lakes  lie  at  a  height  of  3160  ft.,  and  their  neigh- 
bourhood atraundt  in  scenic  charms.  Lake  Hskone  is  at  a  height 
of  3438  ft.;  Inawashiro.  at  a  height  of  1930  ft.  and  Biwa  at  a 
hehht  of  328  ft.  The  Japanese  associate  Lake  Biwa  (Omi)  with 
eight  views  of  special  loveliness(  Oii-ifo-AaAtn).  Lake  Suwa,  in  Shi- 
nano, which  is  emptied  by  the  Tenriu-gawa,  has  a  height.of  3634  ft. 
In  the  vicinity  of  many  of  these  mountain  lakes  thermal  springs, 
wth  remarkable  curative  properties,  arc  to  be  found.     (F.  By.) 

Gtefsgy.— It  n  a  popular  belief  that  tbe  islands  of  J[apBn  consist 
for  the  moot  port  of  \-olcanic  rocks.  But  although  thb  conception 
might  rcosooabty  be  suggested  by  the  presence  crt  many  active  and 
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•xtiact  volcaooM.  Profewer  J.  Hnne  haa  pcSatgS  oat  that  it  u 
litenlly  trae  of  the  Kurilea  aloiib  partially  true  for  the  aorthera 
half  of  the  Main  Iriand  and  for  RiOihia,  and  quite  iacomet  aa 
applied  to  the  aouthem  half  of  tha  Main  Iibnd  and  to  Shikoku, 
Tbu  authority  tumi  up  the  geofagy  of  Japan  briefly  and  wcdactly 
as  foHom  (in  Tkimii  JapOMUt,  hy  PtoleMor  Chamberlain}:.  "The 
backbone  of  the  countiy  connata  of  immitive  (oriM  and  tchiit*. 
AmoRKat  the  latter,  in  Shikoku,  there  ia  an  extremely  interesting 
rock  cooaiiting  largely  of  piedmontite.  Overlying  tliese  amongat 
the  Palacoioic  rocki,  -we  oteet  in  many  pant  of  Japan  with  tlatea 
and  other  rocka  poatibly  of  Cambrian  or  Silurian  age.  Trilobitea 
have  been  ditcovercd  in  Rikurea.  Carboniferoua  racks  are  repre- 
aented  by  mounuin  msMes  of  AuiJ<m  and  other  limestones.  There 
is  also  aowngit  the  Palaeoidc  sroup  an  interesting  series  of  red 
slates  Gontaintag  Radtolaria.  Mesotoic  rocks  are  represented  by 
slates  containing  A  mmmilu  and  UoHolis,  evidently  of  Triataic  age, 
rock*  containing  Ammcmilet  Btuklamdi  of  Llassic  age,  a  aerica  of 
bedi  rich  in  pJanta  of  Jurassic  age,  and  beds  of  Cretaceous  age 
containing  Tritomio  and  many  other  (oaitls.  The  Cainoioic  or 
Tertiary  sjjstem  forms  a  fringe  round  the  coasts  of  many  portion* 
of  the  empire.  It  chiefly  coourts  of  atratihcd  vokanic  tulTs  rich  in 
coal,  lignite,  rosailiied  plants  and  an  invenebrate  fauna.  Dialoma- 
ceous  earth  exists  at  several  places  in  Yeao.  In  the  alluvium  which 
covers  all,  the  remains  bave  been  discovered  of  several  species  of 
elephant,  which,  according  to  Dr  Edmund  Naumann,  are  of  Indiaa 
origin.  The  moat  common  eruptive  rock  ii  andesite.  Such  rocks 
as  oasalt,  dioritc  and  trachyte  are  comparatively  rare.  Quarts 
porphyry,  guartilcss  porphyry,  and  granite  arc  largely  developed." 
Drs  von  Richthofen  and  Rein  dixuss  the  subject  in  greater  detail. 
They  have  panted  out  that  in  the  mounuin  syMem  oT  Japan  there 
are  three  main  lino.  One  runs  from  S.W.  to  N.E.;  another  from 
SSJW.  to  N.N.E..  and  the  third  U  meridionaL  These  tbey  caU 
respectively  the  " southern  schist  range,"  the  "northern  schist 
nDge,"  and  the  "  snow  range,"  the  last  coosistiiv  mainly  of  old 
crystalline  ntaaaive  rocks.  The  rocks  predominating  in  Japan  fall 
alio  into  three  groups.  They  are,  first,  Plutonic  rocks,  enedally 
gnnite:  leconaly,  volcanic  rocks,  chiefly  trachyte  and  <Merite: 
and  tbMly,  pataeosoic  schists.  On  the  other  haAd,  Hmestone  and 
sandstone,  especially  of  the  Mesozoic  strata,  are  strikingiv  deficient. 
The  strike  of  the  Old  crystallioe  rocks  follows,  in  general,  the  main 
direction  of  the  islands  CS.W.  to  N.E.).  They  are  often  overlain 
by  schists  and  auartziics,  or  broken  through  by  vdcanic  mattfti 
"  The  basis  of  the  islands  consist  of  granite,  syenite,  dlorite,  dia- 
base  and  related  kind*  of  rock,  porphyry  appearing  comparatively 
seldom.  Now  the  granite,  continuing  for  Ictfig  distances,  forms  the 
prevailing  rock;  then,  again,  it  forms  the  foundation  for  thick  strata 
of  schist  and  sandstone,  itself  only  appearing  in  ralleys  of  erosion 
and  river  boulders,  in  rocky  projecUons  on  the  coasts  or  in  the 
ridges  of  the  mountains.  ...  In  the  composition  of  many  moua- 
tainsinHoitdo (the main island)granite{jaysaproniinent part.  ..  . 
It  appears  to  form  the  central  mass  which  crops  up  in  hundreds  of 
places  toward*  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Oid  schists,  free  from 
fossils  and  rich  in  quarts,  overlie  it  in  parallel  chains  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  cwedally  in  the  central  and  highest 
ridges,  and  bear  the  ores,  of  CbQ.goka  (the  centralprovinces), 
principally  copper  pyrites  and  magnetk  pyrites.  These  schist 
rid^  rKh  m  quarts  show,  to  a  depth  of  so  metres,  considerable 
disintegration.  The  resulting  pebbfe  and  quartHand  is  very  un- 
productive, and  supports  chiefly  a  poor  underwood  and  crippled 

fine*  with  widely  sprfading  roots  which  seek  their  nourUhment  afar, 
n  the  province  of  Settui  granite  everywhere  predominates,  which 
may  be  observed  also  in  the  railway  cuttings  between  HiOga  and 
Osaka,  as  well  as  in  the  temples  and  walla  of  these  '  i<  llie 
mteriaUs  near  Kobe  descend  over  granite  walls  and  tin  i'::U£/-iski 
(stone  of  Mikage).  Itunous  throughout  Japan,  is  i;r.initc  from 
Settsu.  ...  In  the  bill  country  on  the  borden  oi  Isc.  Owari, 
Hikasn  ud  TOtOrai,  on  the  one  side,  and  Omi,  Hino  and  Shin^no, 
on  the  other,  granite  frequently  fontts  dark  grey  and  much  dis- 
integrated rocfc-projectMns  above  schist  and  dBuvial  quarts  pebbles. 
The  fddspsr  of  a  sj^ndid  mmatite  and  iU  products  of  diainicKra- 
tiun  on  the  borden  of  Owan,  Mino  and  Mikawa  form  the  raw  material 
of  the  very  extensive  ceramic  industry  of  thia  diatrict,  with  its 
chief  place;  Seto.  Of  granite  ar«  diiefly  formed  the  meridional 
mounuiru  of  Shinano.  Granite,  diorite  and  other  plutonic  rocks  hem 
in  the  winding  upper  valleys  of  the  Kisogawa,  the  Saigawa  (Shinano 
nver}  and  many  other  nven  of  this  ptovincc,  their  clear  water 
running  over  granite.  Alto  u  the  bills  bordering  on  the  ^n  el 
Kwanto  these  old  crysulline  rocks  are  wklely  spread.  Farther 
northwards  they  give  way  again,  as  in  the  aouih,  to  schrtu  and  erup- 
tive rocks.  Yet  even  here  granite  may  be  traced  in  many  places. 
Of  course  it  is  not  alwayi  a  pure  gnnite;  even  hablit  and  granite- 
porphyry  are  found  here  and  there.  Thus,  for  instance,  near  NikkS 
in  the  upper  valley  ol  the  Daiya-gawa,  and  in  leveral  other  places 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  a  granite- porphyry  appcan  with 
large,  pale,  fleih-coloured  crystals  of  orthodate,  dull  triclinic  felspar, 
quart!  and  hornblende."  "  From  the  mine  of  Ichinokawa  in 
Shikoku  come  the  wonderful  crystal*  of  dntimonite,  which  form 
auch  conHiicuous  objects  in  the  mineralogical  cabinets  <rf  Europe." 
fMin's  JapaM  and  Milne  ia  T^ntt  Japanct*.)  The  above  con* 
wtioaB  auggcM  tbe  prcMBCc  cf  tertiary  f  grmaiioni,  yat  only  the 
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younger  groups  at  that  fonnatloa  appear  to  be  developed.  Nor  ia 
there  any  sipi  of  nwtiirtea.  iteckr-acoriags  or  other  traos  of  tbe 
ice^ga. 

The  oldest  beds  vUcb  have  yidded  fonals  ia  any  ab  ndanc« 
bekmc  to  tbe  Carboniferous  SyMen.  Tbe  Trias  proMr  is  reprc* 
seated  by  tmly  aaume  deposits.  whDe  tbe  RhaetK  beds  coataln 
plant  remiUns,  Tbe  JuraaMc  and  Cretaceous  beds  an  also  ia  part 
marine  and  In  part  terrestrial  Durinc  the  <diale  of  tbe  Mcmmc 
era  Japan  appears  to  have  bin  on  or  near  the  narabi  of  tbe  Asiatic 
continent,  and  the  raariae  depooita  are  confined  for  the  moat  part 
to  tbe  eastern  tide  of  the  itlands. 

The  igneous  rocks  occur  at  several  fBoIorica!  betiaons,  but  tbe 
gnat  volcanic  eruptions  did  not  begin  aaol  the  Tertiary  period. 
The  existing  volcanoes  bekmg  to  four  sepanie  arcs  or  chains.  On 
the  south  Is  the  arc  ef  the  Luchu  islands,  which  penetrates  into 
KiQ  ShiO.  In  the  centre  there  ia  the  arc  of  the  Uu-no-Sfaicbito 
Islands,  which  is  continued  into  Hondo  along  the  Foam  Magna.  In 
North  Hondo  the  great  Bandai  arc  forms  the  axis  of  the  isbtid  and 
stretches  into  Yeao  (HokkatdS).  -Finally  in  the  cast  of  Y«o  rise 
the  moat  weateriy  volcanoca  of  the  Kunle  chain.  The  lavas  artd 
ashei  ejected  by  these  volcanoes  consist  of  lipariie,  dacite,  andesite 
and  basalt. 

StructuraDy  lapan  is  divided  Into  two  regions  by  a  depression 
(the  "  Fossa  Magna  "  of  Naumann)  which  stretches  acroaa  tbe 
island  of  Hondo  from  Shimoda  to  Na^no.  The  depression  is  marked 
by  a  line  of  volcanoes,  including  Fuii,  and  is  in  part  buried  beneath 
the  products  of  their  eruptions.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  great 
fault  along  its  western  margin.  South  and  west  of  the  Fossa  Mazna 
the  beda  are  thrown  into  folds  which  run  aiqiroiimatdy  parallel 
to  the  general  dircctioo  of  the  coast,  and  two  sooes  may  be  recog- 
nised— aa  outer,  connsting  ef  I^laeotoic  and  Mesosok  beds,  and  sn 
inner,  consisdng  of  Archaean  and  PsUeo«oic  rocka,  with  granitic 
intmsloaa.  Ncariv  akxw  the  boundary  between  tht  two  aooca  lie 
the  inland  aeu  «  soutn  Japan.  Tawaida  tbe  Fana  Mapa  tha 
folds  bend  northwards. 

North  and  east  of  tbe  Fossa  Bfana  tbe  •tnartuia  b  cosicealed.  to 
a  v«ry  large  extent,  by  tbe  ootpnmngs-of  the  vokaaoca  which  form 
so  markeda  feature  in  the  northem  part  of  Hondo.  But  tbe  foamfa- 
tkm  on  which  the  vdcanoes  rest  is  exposed  aloof  the  east  coast  of 
Hondo  Qa  the  Kwanto^  Abukuma  and  Kitakami  hills),  and  also  in 
the  island  of  Yezo.  This  foundation  consists  of  Archean,  Palacoaotc 
and  McsosCNc  beds' fplded  together,  the  direction  of  the  folds  btiat 


itself.  ■  ■  '.  '  ■  (P.  tJU)" 

It  has  bcca  abaadantly  demoitstntecl  by  careful  observations 
that  the  east  coasts  of  Japan  are  slowly  riaing.  This  phemaienoo. 
was  first  noticed  In  the  case  of  the  plain  on  which 

sunds  the  capital,  T8ky&   Mapa  of  sufficiently  trust-  

worthy  accuracy  show  that  in  tbe  iitb  century 
Tdkyo  Bay  penetrated  much  more  dee;Jy  in  a  northern  direction 
than  it  does  now;  ttw  point  where  tbe-city's  main  river  ^mida 
or  Ankawa)  enters  the  sea  was  considerably  to  the  north  of  its 
present  poution,  and  low-lying  districts,  to-day  thicldy  pc^iulated, 
were  under  water.  Edmuiid  Naumaim  was  the  discoverer  of  these 
facts,  and  hii  attention  was  first  drawn  to  them  by  Inming  that  an 
edible  aca.weed,  which  flourishes  only  innlt  water,  is  called  AtatmM- 
nori,  from  the  place  (Asakun)  of  iu  original  provenance,  which 
now  lies  some  3  m.  mland.  Similar  pheiMinena  were  found  in 
Sakhalin  by  Schmidt  and  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  main  island 
bv  Rdn.aod  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  exist  at  other  places 
also.  Naumann  has  concluded  that  "  formoly  Tokyo  Bay  stretched 
further  over  the  whole  level  country  of  ShioMsa  and  Hitachi  and 
northsrarda  as  fir  ai  the  plain  of  KwantO  extends;"  that  "  the 
mountain  country  of  Kaausa-Asra  emerted  from  it  sn  itiaod.  and 
that  a  current  ran  in  a  north-westerly  direction  betswen  thia  Island 
and  the  northem  mountain  mania  «  die  ptCMU  jiUa  toward  the 
north-east  into  the  open  errani 

UitUTai  Sprinti- — The  presence  of  so  many  active  votcaiMca  ia 
partially  compensated  by  a  wealth  of  mineral  urines.  Since  many 
of  these  thennal  springs  possess  great  medicinal  value,  Japan  may 
Mcome  one  of  the  wnrid's  favounte  heahh-rcforts.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  spas.-  some  hot,  some  cold,  vhich,  bring  easily 
acceaaible  and  highly  eflkadous,  are  largely  ^tlted  by  the  Ja^Hae^ 
Tbe  roost  noteworthy  are  as  follows^— 

Name  of  Spa.    Prefecture.  CM^.  TcMpb,  F* 

Arima   .    .  .  Htogo  .    .  Salt    loo 

Asama  .  .  ^lagaoo    .  Pure  i    ,    '.    .    .  Ill— 1» 

Aiamuthi  .  Aomori    .  Salt  ^  134— iH 

AumI  .    .  .  Shiiuoka  .do.   131— 436 

Beppu  ,    .  .  Oita .  .    .  Carbodc  Acid  ....  lOft— 13a 

Besdio  .    .  .  Nuano    .  Pure  or  Sulpbarou   .    .  lol — 113 

Dogo    .    .  .  Ehime      .  Pure   70— I  to 

Hakone  .    .  .  Kanasswa  Pare,  Salt  or  Sulphuraas  9S — i6t 

Higashi-yama  .  FukuAima  Pure  or  Salt    ....  117 — 144 

Ikao     .    .  .  Gumma    .  Sah   in — m 

hobe    ...     da      .   doi   CoW 

KuaatN.    .  .     dOb     .  Sulphuron     ....  137—14! 
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PreTcctorc. 
Tochigi 
lihiluri 
NafBiM 
Shixuoka  . 

Hioco 
Saga 

NagaMki  . 
UKiluwa  . 

do.  . 
Hiogo 


Quality         Temp.,  F*. 

SutphurtMtB     ....  163— 171 

do.           ....  i>5 

Salt    9>— IIS 

CartMnate  o(  Soda  and 

Sulphur   114—183 

Carbonic  Acid      .    .    .  Cold 

do.             ...  >30 

Sulphurotu     ....  isB — ao4 

Stli   ito 

do   165 

do.    ....        .  104—134 
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NvwofSpa. 

Nuu     .    .  . 
Noboribcuu 
Shibu  .  . 

diiurnji 

Tibruulu 

Uresbino 
Uiueo 

Yimuhiro  . 
Yunoituaia  . 

Oimait — The  larte  nteitnon  of  the  JapancM  Uland*  in  a 
•onberiy  and  wutheiiy  direction  cauMi^rcat  varieties  of  climate. 
Cmenl  cbaracterittin  are  hot  and  htimul  tWieh  short  (ummen, 
and  lonf .  cold  and  ctear  winieis.  The  equatorial  currcna  produce 
condition*  differing  rrom  those  exiitiot  at  cormpondinf  latitude* 
OQ  the  neishbounni  contineot.  Id  KiOshld.  Shikoku  and  the 
touibera  half  of  the  main  iiland.  the  mootha  of  July  and  Auguu 
ilone  are  marked  by  opprenive  heat  at  the  lea-tevel.  white  ia  ele- 
*i(h1  diwrict*  «  cool  and  even  bracing  temperature  may  always  be 
found,  though  the  direct  rayi  of  the  aua  retain  dinreaainK  power. 
U'inter  in  theae  district*  doe*  not  la«t  more  than  two  monilia,  from 
iheend  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  March;  for  although  the 
btter  month  i«  not  free  from  frost  and  even  snow,  the  batmineM  1^ 
mring  makes  itself  plainly  perceptible,  la  the  northern  half  of 
tqe  main  island,  in  Veio  and  in  the  Kuriles,  the  cold  is  sevefe  during 
the  winter,  which  lasts  for  at  least  four  months,  and  snow  falls  totne- 
time*  to  great  depths.  Whereas  inT&kyfi  the  number  of  frosty  niaht* 
during  a  year  docs  not  average  much  over  60,  the  corresponding 
number  in  Sapporr>  on  the  nonh-weit  of  Yeio  i«  145.  But  the 
variation  of  the  thermometer  in  winter  and  lamnier  being  con- 
■dcnble — ai  much  as  73*  F.  In  Tflkyfl— the  climate  proves  some- 
vlut  trying  to  persons  of  weak  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
ibemean  daily  variation  is  in  gennal  lew  than  that  in  other  countries 
having  the  same  latitude:  it  is  greatest  in  January,  when  it  reaches 
li'  F..  and  least  in  July,  when  it  barely  eju^edsQ*  F.  The  monthly 
variation  ia  very  great  in  March,  when  it  usually  reaches  4J'  F. 

During  the  first  40  years  of  the  Uetjt  era  numerous  nirterirr>lo;pi:al 
Katioos  wen  esuUished.  Reports  are  constantly  foruMrdnl  by 
^^ff^^,  telegiaph  to  the  central  observatory  in  TCik>a,  "ihicn 
iaaues  daily  statements  of  the  climatic  cnndiiidns 
during  the  pnvious  twenty-four  hour*,  as  well  a*  forc'ca*.ts  (or 
the  neat  tsrenty-four.  The  whole  country  is  divided  \mo  iJinuicts 
(or  metMrological  purposes,  and  storm -warnings  are  i— ur<-l  uhen 
■ecesary.  At  the  moM  important  slationi  observation-  irr  Kil.en 
rveryhovr:  at  the  less  important,  sin  observations  daily :  and  at  ihe 
kait  important,  three  obiervalions.  From  the  record  of  three  de- 
cades the  foUowing  yearly  average*  of  temperature  are  obtained : — 

F* 

Taihoku  (in  Formal)  7I 

Namuki  (Kiuihiij}   60 

K^belMaln  liUnd)   S9 

Ovka  (Main  Ubnit)   59 

Okayama  (Main  Mand)   58 

Nagoya  (Mdin  Island)    .*   SS 

Sakai  (Main  Uland)   j8 

TSkyfl  (Capiul)    S7 

K>dto  (Matn  hbnd)   57 

Ni^U  (-Mam  UUod)    SS 

Ubinemaki  (Mam  Island)   jl 

Aonori  (Main  hlaid)    50 

Sapporo  {VcroJ    44 

The  following  table  affords  data  forcornpailng  the  climates  of  Pekrng, 
Shanghai.  Hakodate,  TdkyAand  San  Franciico. — 

Mean 

Longitude.  Latitude.      Teoip.,  F*. 

Peking     .     .     .     .  ii6*  »9' E.  39*  S7' N-  53 

Shangliai      .     .     .  lai*  30' E.  31*  11' N.  99 

Hakodate     .     .     .  140"  43' E.  41*46' N.  47 

TfikyO         ...  138;  47'  E.  33*  41'  N.  S7 

Saa  Frucuco    .    .  lai  13  E.  37*  48'  N. 

Mean  Temp,  of 
Hottest  Month.  Hottest  Month, 

Pekins  July  80 

Shdoghai      ......    do  84 

Hakodate  August  ;i 

 79 

.  September  63 

Mean  Temp,  of 
Coldest  Month.  Coldest  Month. 

.  January  ta 

.do  26 

Hakodate  do  >8 

TOfcyS   do  36 

Saa  Fraaciaco    ....     do.     ^    ^    .    ■   ^  -49 
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Theretre  three  wet  seasons  in  Japan:  the  first,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  beginnine  of  May:  tne  Kcond,  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  beginning  of  July;  and  the  third,  from  early  in 
September  to  early  in  October.  The  dog  days  {iayi)  ^ 
are  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  second  naif  of  August.  Septem- 
ber is  the  wettest  month:  January  the  driest.  During  the  four 
months  from  November  to  February  inclusive  only  about  lS% 
of  tbe  whole  rain  for  the  year  falls.  In  the  district  on  the  east 
of  tbe  main  island  the  snowfall  ia  inaignibcant,  seldom  attaining  a 
depth  of  more  than  four  or  five  inches  and  generally  melting  tn  a  lew 
days,  while  bright,  sunny  skies  are  usual.  But  in  the  mountainous 
provinces  of  the  interior  and  in  those  along  the  western  coast,  deep 
snow  covers  the  ground  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  the  sky  la 
usually  arrapped  in  a  veil  o(  cloud*.  Theae  difference*  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  north-westerly  <dnd  that  blow*  over  Japan  from 
Siberia.  The  intervening  sea  being  comparatively  warm,  this  wind 
arrive*  at  Japan  having  its  temperature  increased  and  carrying 
moisture  which  it  deposits  aa  snow  on  tbe  western  face*  of  the 
Japaneae  mountain*.  Crossing  the  mounuins  and  deacending 
their  eastern  slopes,  the  wind  become*  lesa  saturated  and  warmer, 
so  that  the  formation  of  clouds  ceaaea.  Japan  ia  emphatically 
a  wet  country  so  far  a*  quantity  of  rainfall  is  concerned,  the  average 
for  the  whole  country  being  1570  mm.  per  annum.  Still  there  arc 
about  four  tunny  days  for  every  three  on  which  rain  or  snowfalls,  the 
actual  figures  being  150  days  of  snow  or  rain  and  1 15  ^ysof  sunshine. 

During  the  cold  season,  which  begins  jn  October  and  ends  in  April, 
northerly  and  westerly  winds  prevail  throughout  Japan.  They  come 
from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Asia,  and  they  de- 
velop  considenble  strcnKth  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  it  an  average  difference  01  some  aa  mm.  between  the 
atmospheric  pressure  (750  mm.)  in  the  Pacific  and  that  (77a  mm.) 
in  the  Japanese  islands.  But  during  the  warm  season,  from 
May  to  September,  these  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure  are 
reversed,  that  in  the  Pacific  rising  to  767  mm.  and  that  in  Japan 
falling  to  73Q  mm.  Hence  thmughout  this  aeaton  the  prevailing 
windi  aiT  light  brecte*  from  the  west  and  south.  A  compariton 
of  the  force  habitually  developed  by  the  wind  In  various  parti 
of  tbe  islands  shows  that  at  Suttsu  in  Yeio  the  average  ttrength 
is  q  metres  per  second,  while  liuhara  in  the  island  Tiu-thirna. 
Kumamoto  in  KiOihiQ  and  Gifu  in  the  east  centre  of  the  main 
island  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  an  average  wind  velocity 
of  only  a  metres.  A  calami  tout  atmospheric  feature  it  the  periodical 
arrival  of  storms  called  "  typhooiu  (Japanese  tai-fu  or  "great 
wind  ").  These  have  their  origin,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  China 
Sea,  especially  in  the  vicinity  01  LuEon.  Their  sea*an  is  from  June 
to  (xtober,  but  they  occur  In  other  months  also,  and  they  develop  a 
velficity  of  S  to  75  m.  an  hour.  Tbe  meteorological  record  for  ten 
years  ended  1905  shows  a  total  of  iw  typhoon*,  being  an  average 
of  la  annually.  September  had  I4  of  these  phenomena,  March  11 
and  April  id,  leaving  85  for  the  remaining  9  months.  8ut  only  65 
out  of  the  whole  number  developed'  disastrous  force.  It  it  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  September  thould  be  the  aeaton  of  greatest 
typhoon  frequency,  for  the  easier  varktiea  of  rice  flower  m  that 
month  and  a  heavy  storm  doea  much  damage.  Thus,  in  looa — by 
no  mean*  an  abnormal  year — itatiatica  thow  the  following  ditattcrt 
owing  to  typhoons;  casualties  to  human  life.  3639:  ships  and 
boats  lost,  jau;  building*  de*troyed  wholly  or  partially,  695.062; 
land  inundateo,  1,071,575  acret;  roads  destroyed,  1236  m. :  bridget 
waahedaway,  i3.6S3;embankmenti  broken,  703  m. ;  crops  damaged, 
8,713.655  bushels.  The  total  lota,  including  cost  of  repairs,  was 
estimated  at  nearly  3  million*  sterling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
annual  average. 

Flora. — The  flora  of  Japan  has  been  carefully  studied  by  many 
scientific  men  from  Siebold  downwards.  Foreigners  visiting^  Japan 
are  immediately  struck  by  the  affection  o(  the  people  (or  noucrs, 
trees  and  natural  beauties  of  every  kind.  In  actual  wealth  of 
blossom  or  dimensions  of  forest  trees  the  Japanese  islands  cannot 
claim  any  special  distinction.  The  spectacles  most  admired  by  all 
claaseaare  tne  tintaof  Ihe  foliage  in  autumn  and  iheglory  of  flowering 
tree*  in  the  spring.  In  beauty  and  variety  of  pattern  and  colour 
the  autumnal  tint*  are  unturpatted.  The  colours  pass  from  deep 
brown  through  purple  to  yellow  and  white,  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
dark  green  of  non-deciduoua  shrubs  and  trees.  Oaks  and  wild 
prunu*.  wild  vines  and  sumachs,  various  kinds  of  maple,  the  d6da% 
XEnkuuttitut  Japontcut  Hook, J — a  wonderful  bush  which  in  autumn 
develop*  a  hue  of  ruddy  red — birches  and  other  trees,  all  add 
multitudlnoui  colours  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  spectacle  which  is 
further  enriched  by  mattes  of  feathery  bamboo.  The  one  defect 
It  lack  of  green  iward.  The  grass  used  for  Japanese  lawns  loses  Itt 
verdure  in  autumn  and  remains  from  Novemher  10  March  a  greyish- 
brown  blot  upon  the  scene.  Spring  is  supposed  to  begin  in  February 
when,  according  to  the  old  calendar,  the  new  year  sets  in,  but  the 
only  flowers  then  in  bloom  are  the  camellta  japotttca  and  some  kinds 
of  daphne.  The  former — called  by  the  Japanese  Isubaky — may 
often  be  seen  glowing  fiery  red  amid  snow,  but  the  pink  (otomt 
Imboky).  while  {tktro-lsubaki)  and  variegated  l,tktbi>n-no-lsubak\\ 
kinds  do  not  bloom  until.  March  or  April.  Neither  the  camellia  nor 
the  daphne  is  regarded  ai  a  refined  flower'  their  manner  of  shedding 
their  blossoms  ia  too  unsightly,  (jueen  o(  spring  flowers  is  the  plum 
(iMu).    The  tree  lends  itself  with  peculiar  rea.dinest  to  the  tailful 
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manlpulatioo  of  the  nrdeiwr,  and  U  by  him  trained  into  dMpea  gf 
remarkable  tract,  fit  pure  white  or  rose- red  hliTnim  becakUni 
the  fim  approach  of  genid  weather,  are  rented  with  ape^u 
favour  aira  are  accounted  the  tymbol  of  uoaMumii^  hardinood. 
The  cheny  (foJhira}  ia  even  more  eateemed.  It  will  not  tuffer  any 
tiaiiwig,  nor  doei  it.  like  the  plum,  improve  by  pruning,  but  the 
nHuhine  that  attendi  itt  brief  period  of  bloom  ia  April,  the  masni- 
ficence  ol  it*  flower-laden  bou^lu  and  the  picturMque  flutter  oT its 
falling  petals,  intpired  an  ancient  poet  to  liken  it  to  the  "  aoul  of 
Yamato  "  (Japan),  and  it  ha*  ever  Mnce  been  thu*  regarded.  The 
wild  peach  (momo)  bkiomaat  theaame  time,  but  attract*  little  atten- 
tion. All  thcK  trees— the  plum,  the  cherry  and  the  peach— bear  no 
fruit  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  do  they  excel  their  Occidental  repre- 
•entative*  in  wealth  of  UoMom,  but  the  admiring  affection  tliey 
iiupire  in  Japan  i*  unique.  Scarcely  haa  the  cherry  teaaon  paned 
when  that  of  the  wittaria  (Juji)  cornea,  followed  by  the  anlea(biit)Kfi) 
and  the  irii  (Mbu),  the  laat  beiiM  almoat  conicroporaneouawith  Mie 
peony  (botan),  which  it  regarded  by  many  Ja^n  k  aa  the  king  at 
nowera  and  it  cultivated  atiiduouily.  A  qiecica  of  weeping  maple 
(itidiu'e-mmiii/i)  dreiae*  itielf  in  peachy-i«a  foliage  and  ia  trained 
into  many  pictureaque  thapea.  thongh  not  without  detnnwnt  to  ita 
longevity.  Sumraer  (cea  the  iMva  (miir)  oonvert  wide  eapaniea 
of  lake  artd  river  into  theetaot  white  aod  red  blaaaoins;  a  compara- 
tively flowerleaa  interval  enmaa  nntil,  in  Dctober  and  November, 
the  chryMnthenun  arrhrca  to  fumUi  an  cscute  for  fathiooaUe 
gatherinn.  With  the  exceptkm  of  the  dog-daya  and  the  dead  of 
winter,  uiere  b  no  aeaaoa  when  flowen  ceaae  to  be  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  Japanete,  nor  doe*  any  chua  fail  to  participate  in 
theientimenL  Thmiadmilarcnthunaunintheniatterof  gardena. 
From  the  loth  century  onward*  the  art  of  landKape  gardening 
ateadilf  grew  into  a  (cience,  with  e«oteric  a*  well  ai  exoteric  a*{>ect*, 
and  witn  a  special  vocabularjr.  The  underlying  principle  i>  to 
reproduce  nature'*  icenic  beautiea,  all  the  featurea  being  drawn  to 
■cale.  M>  that  however  reitricted  the  apace,  there  ahall  be  no  violation 
of  proportion.  Thu*  the  artificial  lake*  and  hilla,  the  ttonea  forming 
rockcne*  or  limutating  (olitary  craga,  the  tree*  and  even  the  bushc* 
are  all  lelccted  or  manipulated  to  a*  to  fall  congruoudy  into  the 
general  acheme.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  huge  atone*  are  transported 
hundreds  of  mite*  from  tea-ahore  or  river-bed  where,  in  the  lapse  of 
long  centuries,  wave*  and  catatacta  have  hammered  them  into 
atrsnge  ahape*.  anid  if  the  harmoniiing  of  their  various  colours  and 
the  adjustment  of  their  form*  to  environment  are  studied  with  pro- 
found Miblkty,  io  the  training  and  tending  of  the  tree*  and  shrubs 
that  keep  them  company  require  much  taste  and  much  toil.  Thus 
the  red  pine  (aka-malsu  or  piniu  deHttfioro),  which  is  the  favourite 

Strden  tree,  has  to  be  subjected  twice  a  year  to  a  prace**  of  *pray- 
ressing  which  involves  the  careful  removal  of  every  weak  or  aged 
needle.  One  t(«e  occupies  the  whide  time  of  a  gardener  for  about  ten 
days.  The  deuU*  are  endle**,  the  reaulta  delightful.  But  it  ha*  to 
be  deariy  onderatood  that  there  b  hen  no  mentioa  of  a  flower- 
garden  in  the  Occidental  aenie  of  the  term.  Flowersare  cultivated , 
but  for  thdr  own  takea,  not  a*  a  feature  of  the  landecape  garden. 
If  they  are  preaent,  it  U  only  a*  an  incident.  This  of  course  cloes  not 
apply  to  shrubs  which  blotsom  at  their  season*  and  fait  alway*  into 
the  genera)  scheme  of  the  landecape.  Forestiof  cherry-tree*,  plum- 
tiees,  maenotia  tree*,  or  Uydht-^itU  {Laeefitroemta  inatea),  banks  of 
atalea.  clumps  of  hydran^,  group*  of  camellia — such  nave  their 
permaneni  places  and  their  foluge  adds  note*  of  colour  when  their 
flower*  have  fallen.  But  chrysanthemums,  peonies,  rose*  and  to 
forth,  are  treated  a*  *[)ecial  ahowa,  and  are  removed  or  hidden  when 
out  of  bloom.  There  is  another  remarlable  feature  of  the  Japanete 
gardener's  art.  He  dwarf*  tree*  to  that  they  remain  measurable 
only  by  inches  after  their  age  has  reached  scores,  even  hundreds,  of 
years,  and  the  proportions  of  leaf,  branch  and  stem  are  preserved 
with  fidelity.  The  pots  in  which  these  wonders  of  oatient  skill  are 
grown  have  to  be  tnemselve*  fine  tpecimens  of  the  aeramist's  craft, 
and  a*  much  as  £200  is  sometime*  paid  for  a  notablj'  well  trained  tree. 

There  exists  among  many  foreign  obscrvert  an  impression  that 
Japan  i*  comparativefy  poor  in  wild-flowers:  an  impression  probably 
due  10  the  fact  that  there  are  no  flowery  meadows  or  lane*.  Be*ide*. 
the  flowen  are  curioutly  wanting  in  fragrance.  Almoat  the  only  nota- 
ble excepr ions  are  the  mokuiei  (OimaaMaj/rafrani),  the  daphne  and 
the  magnolia.  Misain^ihe  perfume-laden  atroTtheOccident,a  viiiior 
i*  prone  to  infer  paucity  of  bloaaom*.  But  if  *oine  familiar  European 
Bower*  are  abeeni,  they  are  replaced  bv  other*  *trange  to  Western 
eye* — a  wealth  <A  Uspntta  ana  IndifMtra-^  a  vatt  variety  of  lilie*: 
graceful  graiaea  like  the  eulalia  and  the  ommametki  {Patnna  latbto- 
Mc/atio);  the  richly-hued  Pynu  japowteat  aialeaa,  diervilla*  and 
deutaias;  the  Ukyo  {Plaiycacon  frsadyfariiai),  the  pMtAi  (FWMha 
MoM].  and  many  another.  The  aame  b  true  of  Japaneae  forest*. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "  to  enumerate  the  constituent*  and 
inhabiianti  of  the  Japanese  nwuntain-forettt  would  be  u  name  at 
least  half  the  entire  flora." 
According  to  Fraochet  and  Savatier  Japan  poatetae*:— 

Families.  Genera.  Sperie*. 

Dicotyledonoui  [^nt*  .... 
MonocMylcdonout  plant*  .  .  , 
Higher  Ciryptogaraon*  plaata . 
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The  inveat^doaa  of  luaBeie  bounttu  are  adding  coMtamly  to 
the  above  Bunber,  and  it  b  not  likely  that  finality  will  be  reached 
for  Mae  tima.  According  to  a  comparison  made  by  A  Cray  with 
regard  to  the  nurabeta  of  genera  and  species  respectively  represented 
in  the  forest  trees  of  four  regions  of  the  northern  henutphere,  the 
following  b  the  case : — 

Atlantic  Foreat-r^ion  of  N.  America  .  66  genera  and  133  species 
hci&c  Fomt-fcgion  of  N.  America     .    Jigeneraand  7S(peciea 

japan  and  Hanchuria  Fdreat-region  .  66  genera  and  168  tpeciea. 
'oreata  of  Europe  33  genen  and  85  specie*. 

While  there  can  be  bo  doubt  that  the  luauriance  of  Japan's  flota 
te  due  to  rich  soil,  to  high  temperature  and  to  rainlall  not  only 
plentiful  but  well  distributed  over  the  whole  year,  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  her  tree*  and  shrubs  roust  be  largely  (he  result  of  immi- 
giation.  Japan  ha*  four  insular  chains  which  liqk  her  to  the 
neighbouring  continent.  On  the  smith,  the  RiQkifl  Islands  bring 
her  within  reach  of  Formosa  and  the  Malayan  archipelago:  on  (he 
■fest,  Oki,  Iki,  arid  Tsushima  bridge  the  tea  between  ner  and  Korea; 
on  the  north-west  Sakhalin  connects  her  with  the  Amur  region; 
and  on  the  north,  the  Kurile*  form  an  almoat  continuout  route  to 
Kamchatka.  By  these  path*  the  germaof  Asiatic  olant*  were  carried 
over  to  join  the  emtemic  flora  of  ibe  country,  ana  all  found  suitable 
^hooies  ainid  neatly  vsrying  conditiont  of  climate  and  phynognphy. 

Aima.— Japan  u  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  coiKlneiits 
are  richer  in  nuna  than  are  their  neighbouring  island*.  It  haa 
been  *aid  with  truth  that  "an  induitriout  collector  of  beetles, 
butterflie*,  neurop(era,  Ac.jfinda  a  greater  number  of  apedea  in  a 
circuit  of  tome  miles  near  TOkyO  than  are  exhibtled  by  the  whole 
Bri(i*h  Islet." 

Of  mammalt  50  ipeciet  have  been  idcndfied  and  catalogued. 
Nrither  the  lion  nor  the  tiger  is  found.  The  (rue  Cariuvora  arc  three 
only,  the  bear,  the  dog  and  the  marten.  Three  species  of  bcara  are 
scientifically  recogaixed.  but  one  of  them,  (be  ice-bear  {Unrnt 
marilimM),  b  only  an  accidental  visitor,  carried  dowikby  the  Arctic 
current.  In  the  main  isbnd  the  black  bear  Ikuma,  Untu  japotntut) 
alone  has  its  habitation,  but  the  island  of  Yeao  has  the  great  brrtwn 
bear  (called  nti-fama.oH-htmnornfa-tvMd}.  the"  grisly  "of  North 
America.  Thebeardoes  not  attract  much  popular  interest  in  Japaru 
Tradition  centres  rather  upon  the  fox  {kMum*)  and  the  badger 
(Mimaa),  whkh  are  credited  with  supernatural  powers,  the  former 
beiilg  worshipped  a«  the  messenger  of  the  harvest  god,  while  the 
latter  it  regarded  as  a  mischievous  rollicker.  Next  to  these  comes 
the  monkey  (,taru),  which  dwells  R]ually  among  the  anow*  of  the 
north  and  in  the  roountainou*  region*  of  the  *outh.  ^ani  enters 
into  the  composition  tit  many  place-namea,  an  evidence  of  the 
pec^le's  familiarity  with  the  animal.  There  are  ten  apecie*  of  bat 
\komcnl  and  seven  of  insect-eater*,  and  prominent  in  thb  da**  ac« 
the  mole  (auifKra}  and  the  bedgdwg  (anrt-MswaO-  Among  the 
marten*  there  b  a  weaM  (iCocm).  wnicn.  though  useful  aa  ■  rat- 
killer,  haa  the  evil  repute  of  being  responsible  for  sudden  and 
mysterious  Injurbs  to  human  beings:  there  it  a  river-otter  (*«m- 
and  there  is  a  sea-otter  [rakke)  which  inhabit*  the  northern 
■eat  and  b  h^hly  valued  for  k*  beaudful  pelt.  The  rodent*  arc 
represented  by  an  abundance  of  rats,  with  comparatively  few  micr. 
and  by  the  ordinary  squirrel,  to  which  (he  people  give  the  name  of 
tree-rat  (M-afsaniij.  at  well  as'the  flying  ttiuirrel,  known  at  the 
momo-dori  (peach-bird)  in  the  north,  where  it  hide*  from  the  tight 
in  hollow  tree-trunka,  and  in  the  «ou(h  a*  (he  6aa-i«n  (or  binfof 
evening).  There  are  no  rabbits,  hut  hare*  (aM^)  are  to  be  fouisd 
In  veiy  varying  numbers,  and  those  9I  one  specie*  put  on  a  whi(e 
coat  during  irin(er.  The  wild  boar  (lAuJkt  or  ii-ap-ufcuftO  does  not 
differ  apprecbbly  from  i(s  European  congener.  Its  fleth  b  much 
reliihed,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason  m  called  by  its  vendon 
"  mountain-whale  "  (yaMO-jEajim).  A  very  beautiful  stag  UkUta), 
with  eight-branched  antler*,  inhabits  the  femote  woodbods.  and 
there  are  five  ipecie*  of  antelope  (kamo-ikika)  which  are  found  in 
the  highest  and  least  accetttble  part*  of  the  mountains.  Domcatk 
animals  have  for  representative*  the  horse  (hmm).  a  small  beast  with 
li((le  beauty  of  form  though  postetting  much  hardihood  and  endu- 
rance: the  ox  (HrAi),  mainly  a  beast  01  burden  or  draught:  the  pig 
(bnia),  very  occasionally;  the  dog  {inu),  an  unsightly  and  useleas 
brute;  the  cat  {ntko),  srith  a  atump  in  lieu  of  a  tafl:  barndoor  IomI 
litma-lori),  ducka  (oMra)  and  pigeons  (Asto).  Tfce  turkey  (iJb(U< 
■NfluAo)  and  the  goow  (fseU)  have  been  introduced  but  ate  little 
apprecbted  as  yet. 

Althoish  Bo-calted  ain^ng  Urda  exbt  in  tolerable  numbera,  tfcoae 
worthy  of  the  name  of  somster  are  few.  Eminently  firat  b  ■  qicciea 
of  nightingale  (agasni},  afiich,  though  unaller  than  its  congener  of 
the  We*t,  b  gifted  with  exquisitely  modub(ed  flute>like  notes  of 
contideraMe  range.  The  wgaUH  is  a  dainty  bird  in  the  matter  of 
temperature.  After  May  it  retire*  from  the  low-lying  regions  and 
gradually  ascend*  to  higher  altitudes  aa  midaummer  appraachca. 
A  variety  of  the  cuckoo  called  A«MMua  fCKafu  pettcttpkattu)  in 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  its  voke,  b  Aeard  a*  an  accompaniment  of 
the  BfiiirH,  and  there  are  ilso  three  other  species,  the  kaikti»H 
ICuiiilut  tanomi),  (he  tinliu-dori  (C.  kimatajanui},  and  the  awM- 
kakari.  oijMukt  (C.  kyperytkruii.  To  these  the  Urk,  kiian  MbWa 
Japomfa),  join*  it*  voice,  and  the  cooing  of  the  pigeon  (aoW)  ia 
(Uppkmentcd  fay  the  twittering  of  the  abiqniiout  apamar  (mmmm). 
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while  over  all  arc  heard  the  nucout  csw  of  the  nven  (kann)  and 
the  barrit  icrtam  of  the  kite  lUmbt).  betureen  which  and  the  raven 
there  n  perpetual  feud.  The  falcon  ilaka),  alwaya  an  honoured  bird 
in  Japan,  where  from  time  immemorial  hawking  haa  been  an  arttto- 
cratic  autime,  i%  common  enough,  and  m  t*  the  Mumjw-hawk 
(j^i-toAa).  but  the  eagle  (woikt)  affect*  Mlitude.  Two  En^iith 
eraatholq|itta,  Blakiiton  and  Pryer.  are  the  recognited  aulhoritie* 
m  the  biida  of  Japan,  and  in  a  CMitribution  lo  the  Tramcdiont 
Of  Aiimlit  Socutj  af  J^pa*  (vol.  x.)  they  have  enumerated  359 
apEciea.  Starting*  (MU>-4«ri)  ate  auncrou*.  and  ao  art  the  wag- 
tail (mMkO.  the  awallow  (ttiMMc)  tbt  martin  (Mm),  the  woodcbat 
<*MaB)  and  the  jay  UoteM  or  ktiki-^tri),  but  the  aiupie  Wmmjb). 
tboiii^  ■mr'TTW  in  China,  ia  rare  in  Japan.  Blackbirn  and  tPruihei 
arc  not  fouad,  nor  any  apeciea  of  pamX.  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
haw  the  hoopoe  (]nli»t>uJb'M>>  the  red-brcaH  {hamaian).  the  blue- 
bird (ran)>  the  wren  (avMMsam),  the  gotden-creMcd  wren  Utadakt), 
the  fo)deih«a|le  (MH-MtU).  the  finch  (fawa).  the  longuilcd  tow- 
tadi  QeiWiWM.  the  ouwl— brown  (dteWa),  dualcy  Itnipmi) 
and  water  (hi—  faraia) — the  Ungfither  (Aowmmm},  the  crake 
(Ibm)  ud  the  tooitit  (feora).  Among  sanie-birdi  there  are  the 
quaa  (iaara),  the  hcathcock  (Ma-racU),  the  ptarmipn  (cM-raKJU 
or  t^yama  tori),  the  woodcock  ikoda-tUfi),  the  aaipe  ^tUfi) — 
with  two  wpedal  apcciea,  the  eolltary  impe  (yama-tMR)  and  the 
painted  aaipe  ((aiwi-iM|i)— and  the  pheaaant  (Uji).  Of  (he  laM 
there  an  two  qieciea,  the  kijt  proper,  a  bird  preaenting  no  remark- 
able fcatnres.  and  the  copper  Meaiant,  a  magnificent  bird  with 
ptanufa  of  dasding  beauty.  Cofwpicuoua  above  all  other*,  not 
only  for  nace  of  form  but  alio  for  the  immemorial  attention  paid 
to  them  tw  JapaneK  anina,  are  the  crane  (Uara)  and  the  heron 
(Mp).  Of  the  crane  there  are  wven  apectea.  the  itatelieat  and  moat 
beautiful  beine  the  Cru  japmi€ntu  (taiuU  or  iancU-aara),  which 
Raada  aome  S  ft  high  and  haa  pure  white  plumage  with  a  red  crown, 
Mack  tail-feathers  and  black  upper  neck.  It  i*  a  ttcred  bird,  and 
it  ahares  with  the  tortoise  the  honour  of  beinganemblemof  longevity. 
The  other  qiecie*  are  the  demotielle  crane  (awM-tiira),  the  black 
crane  (Jhuw-aam  or  acMmi-cam,  i.e.  Cna  ciaerM),  t  he  Cnu  UtuaMthtn 

SMaO'CitrB),  the  Cnu  monofkut  (iwAe-Mira),  and  the  white  crane 
ikiro-aMm),  The  Japaoew  include  in  thi*  category  the  ttork 
tUtmrm),  but  it  may  be  taid  to  have  diaappeared  from  the  island. 
The  beroa  (MfO  constitutes  a  charming  feature  in  a  JapaneK  land- 
scape,  especially  the  lilver  heron  (tAira-Mgt).  which  display*  it* 
briUiaat  white  plunuue  in  the  rice-fieidB  from  *pring  to  early 
autumiL  The  night-heron  (fci-Mf))  is  verv  common.  BesidM 
these  waders  there  are  plover  Ukidon);  goloen  (nmna-piTO  or  at- 
P"*):  pay  (dauM);  riiwed  (iMro-ciMari}:  spur-wingea  (bri)  and 
Hartiofa  saod-plovcr  USar»<Udm}:  •and-pipera— men  («Awv- 
sftigi)  aad  spooo-billed  (Am-iftict)— and  water-bena  (mm).  Among 
a«uwnia|(  bird*  the  moat  numerous  arc  the  gull  (toaan),  of  which 
aaaay  vanetie*  are  found:  the  cormorant  (a)— which  ia  trained  by 
the  JapancM  for  fiihing  purposes  and  oiuhitDdiDOns  flocks  of 
wild-getat  (fealaod  wild-ducks  (tasw),  from  I  he  beautiful  mwMlatin- 
dock  ieM-4ont,  emblem  of  cmiugal  fidelity,  to  teal  (Aeiatae)  and 
wtdgcoa  (kidori-gamc)  of  sevvnl  specie*.  Great  prcscfves  of  wikl- 
duck  and  teal  used  to  be  a  frequent  feature  in  the  park*  sttachrd  to 
the  feudal  casilea  of  old  Japan,  when  a  peculiar  method  of  netting 
(be  bird*  or  ■triking  them  with  falcon*  was  a  favourite  aristocratic 
pastiate.  A  lew  or*uch  preserves  still  exist,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  io  the  Palaoe-moatsof  TSkySall  kinds  of  water-bird*,  attracted 
by  the  abaolure  inmanity  they  enjoy  there,  assemble  in  countless 
dumber*  at  (be  amraach  of  winter  and  remain  until  the  fdlowing 
spring,  wliolly  inoinerent  to  the  dose  proximity  of  the  city. 

Of  (Cptileajapaa  has  only  30  species,  and  among  them  is  included 
the  marine  lunte  fnaf-foair}  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  frequent 
her  waten,  since  it  is  seen  only  at  rare  Intervals  on  the  eouthern 
coast.  This  is  even  truer  of  the  larger  spectcs  (the  ik^nktibo.  i.e. 
Ckeiomie  cephaU).  Both  are  highly  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  diell, 
whicli  has  always  been  a  favourite  material  for  ladies'  combs  and 
hiirpina.  By  carefully  selecting  certain  portion*  and  welding 
tbeia  tofetber  in  a  perfealy  flawless  mass,  a  pure  amber-coloured 
object  i«  obtained  at  heavy  cost.  Of  the  fresh-water  tortoise  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  suppom  (rrieayx  japonita)  and  the  kamt-no-k« 
{Emjs  ntt^rii  Japonica).  The  latter  ia  one  of  the  Japanese  emblems 
of  longevity.  It  is  often  depicted  with  a  flowing  latl,  which  appendix 
attest*  doae  observation  of  nature;  for  (he  mifw-fanu,  as  it  is  called, 
represents  a  tortoise  to  which,  in  the  course  of  many  acores  of  years, 
CDDfervae  have  attached  themselves  so  as  to  form  an  appendage  of 
long  green  locks  a*  the  creature  swims  about.  Sea-snakes  occasion- 
mBy  make  their  way  to  Japan,  being  cairicd  thither  by  the  Black 
Current  (KuroShiwo)  and  the  monsoon,  but  they  must  De  regarded 
■a  merely  fortuitous  vi*iiore.  There  are  10  ipecie*  of  land-snake* 
fktbi),  among  iriucb  one  only  (the  HMMMiJb,  or  Tritonoctpkaltu 
BUmkafi)  b  venomous.  The  others  for  the  most  part  frequent 
tbe  rice-field*  and  live  upon  frxtgs.  The  brgest  Is  the  aodaiiko 
tElapkii  ttrfatHit,  which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  5  (t.,  but  is 
owite  harmless.  Lizard*  (loAafc).  frog*  (towosa  or  katrui,  toads 
fijagiijaia)  and  nesrts  (isiort]  are  plentiful,  and  much  curiosity 
attaches  to  a  giant  salamander  (saajj^MBs,  called  also  houkai  and 
«rher  oamea  according  to  locaUtiea).  irUch  reaches  to  a  length  of 
5  ft.,  ami  (accocdltv  to  Rein)  Is  dowty  re|f|t«l  to  the  Andrioi 
Scknukmri  at  the  Oentagea  strata. 
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The  seas  surrounding  the  Japanese  isbnds  may  be  called  a  resort 
of  fishes,  for.  in  addition  to  numerous  species  which  abide  there 
permanently,  there  are  migatory  kinds,  coming  and  going  with  the 
monsoons  and  with  the  great  ocean  stream*  that  set  to  and  from  the 
shores.  In  winrer,  for  example,  when  the  northern  monsoon  begins 
to  blow,  number*  of  denisens  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  swim  southward 
to  the  more  genial  waters  of  north  Japan:  and  in  summer  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Malayan  arehipelago  send  to  ber  eouihern  coast*  a 
crowd  of  emigrants  which  turn  homeward  again  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  thus  falb  out  (ha(  In  *pi(e  of  ine  enormous  quantity  of 
fish  oonountd  as  food  or  used  aa  uniKsers  year  after  year  by  the 
Japanese,  the  seas  renatn  as  richly  stocked  as  ever.  Nine  orders  of 
fishes  have  been  dtainguisiicd  as  the  piscifauna  of  lapsnew  water*. 
They  may  be  fouad  catcfuHy  catsHgucd  with  aU  their  iacludcd 
species  in  Rein's  Japam,  and  tughly  intereetiog  reaeaicbcs^  ispan- 
ese  physiognphisCs  ate  ncotdcd  m  the  Journal  of  the  ^liega  of 
Science  of  the  Imperial  University  of  TUcyO.  Briefly,  the  chief 
fish  of  Japan  are  the  bream  (tai),  thcpereh  (msaAi),  the  miitlet  (Am), 
the  rock-fish  (toiofalr),  the  grunter  (Mi<«-Mse).  the  mackerel  {tcbaS, 
the  sword-fish  (lotM-Mwo).  the  wrasse  i,huabi),  the  haddock  ifara), 
the  flounder  (liarsi},  and  its  congeners  the  sole  ijutamt)  and  the 
turbot  (iiAi-MKt),  the  shad  (aajaosa),  the  mlmon  (ttatc),  the  masu, 
the  carp  (toi),  the/aaa,  the  goM  fish  (Magyo),  the  gold  carp  (kipri), 
the  loach  (doj*),  the  herring  {Huiia),ihe  hMiktiCluptawi^noitKUtS, 
the  eel  (aaoft).  the  conger  eel  (sMfo),  the  cofler-liih  (itUo-mw), 
tbe/api  {TttroMi,  the  at  (,FUtofUisut^iiitlu).  the  sayorit^sam- 
ampkmt  tayori),  the  shark  (same),  the  dogfirii  (sMaata-soaic),  the 
iay((),  the  stuigeon  (<W-sam()  and  (he  manuv  (Tkyaaai 

The  insect  life  of  Japan  broadly  corresponds  withthatof  (empeiate 
regions  in  Europe.  But  there  are  alao  a  number  of  tropical  spedes, 
notably  amon^  butterflies  and  beetle*.  The  latter — for  which  ^be 
generic  term  in  Japan  i*  amjAt  or  Jtaw Ail— -include  some  beautiful 
ipecies,  from  the  "  jewel  beetle  "  (faMa-wiHiAi),  the  "  gold  beetle  " 
(katan^-mutki)  and  the  Ckrytetkna  {ultiditttma,  which  glow  and 
sparkle  with  the  brilliancy  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  10  the  jet 
black  UtienamtUr  tkinentit,  which  seems  to  have  been  fashioned 
out  of  lacquer  spotted  with  white.  There  is  also  a  giant  naiicornous 
beetle.  Among  butterflies  (cUfJU)  Rein  gives  prominence  to  the 
broad-winged  kind  {Pcpilic),  which  recall  tropical  brilliancy.  One 
IPttpilia  maiiltnlKt)  b  peculiar  to  Japan.  Many  others  seem  to  be 
practically  identical  with  European  species-  That  is  especially  true 
of  the  moth*  (joikd),  100  species  o(  which  have  been  identifico  with 
English  types.  There  are  seven  large  silk-moths,  of  which  two  only 
IBowibyx  mori  and  ^aXAmiaa  yama-mai)  are  employed  in  producing 
Mik.  Fishing  lines  are  manufactured  from  the  cocoons  of  the 
Itnjiki-miuhi  (CalwJa  iaponita).  which  is  one  of  the  commonest 
moths  in  the  islands,  wasps,  bee*  and  hornets,  generically  known 
as  kacki,  differ  little  from  their  European  types,  except  that  they  are 
somewhat  laijer  and  more  sluggish.  The  gsd-fly  (ahi),  the  house- 
fly (hot),  the  mosquito  (ia),  tbetlca  {aMwt)  and  ocasionsPy  the  bed- 
bug (called  by  the  Japanese  Aora-aiaiAt  because  it  ia  believed  to  be 
importedTrom  CUm),  are  all  fully  represented,  aad  the  dragoa-Ay 
UmU)  presents  iisH  in  immense  aumbera  at  certain  seasons. 
CnssMppeiB  (taUs)  are  fondant,  and  one  kind  tiaafo),  which 
frequent  the  rioe-fi«ds  when  tbe  cereal  is  ripening,  are  caught  and 
fried  ia  oil  as  an  ankle  of  food.  On  the  moors  in  late  summer  the 
mantis  (iaam-Urvflitufci)  is  commonly  met  with,  and  tbe  cricket 
(Mmgi)  'l**  cockrosch  abound.  Particularly  obtrusive  is  the 
cicada  (tfni),  of  which  there  are  many  spedes.  Its  strident  voice 
is  heard  most  loudly  at  times  of  great  heat,  when  the  song  of  tbe 
birds  is  hushed.  The  dragon-fly  snd  the  cicada  afford  ceaselem 
entertainment  to  tbe  Japanese  boy.  He  catches  them  by  means  of 
a  rod  smeared  with  biid-lime,  snd  then  tying  a  fine  string  under  their 
wings,  he  flies  them  at  its  end.  Sptden  abound,  from  a  giant  species 
to  one  of  the  minutest  dimensions,  and  the  tree-bug  is  always  ready 
to  make  a  destructive  lodgment  in  any  Hckly  tree-stem.  The 
acotpion  (mmh)  exists  but  ia  not  poisonous. 

Japattese  river*  and  lalos  are  the  habitatidh  of  several — seven  or 
eight — specie*  of  freshwater  crab  ikani),  which  live  in  h<^  on  the 
shore  and  emeree  ia  the  day-time,  often  moving  to  conaidcrabte 
distance*  from  tneir  homes.  ShrimiN  (lewa-«M}  al*o  are  found  in 
the  riven  and  rice-fields.   These  shrimps  as  well  a*  a  large  species 

cnb—mohai-^Ht — serve  the  people  as  an  article  of  food,  but 
the  small  cnbs  which  live  in  holes  have  no  recognised  rotwa  d'  llrt. 
In  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  the  principal  Crustacea  are  found  in  the  sea. 
Flocn  of  lupa  and  other  spedes  swim  in  the  wake  of  the  tropical 
fiabes  which  move  tosratds  Japan  at  certain  seasons.  Naturally 
these  migratory  crabs  are  not  limited  to  Japanese  waters.  Milne 
Edmrds  haa  identified  ten  spedes  which  occur  in  Australian  seas 
also,  and  Rein  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the  ssme  category, 
the  "  helmet-crab  "  or  "  hocse-shoe  crab  "  {kabtilc-ifini,  Limnlut 
leniUpitia  Hoeven).  Ven  remarkable  n  the  giant  Taka-cilti — 
long  legs  {Ifptreckeinu  Katmpfen),  which  has  Im  il  metres  long 
ana  is  louiid  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  the  Malay  archipelago.  Theie 
is  no  lobster  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  but  there  are  various  spedes 
of  cray-fish  (Patinnnu  and  Scyltona)  the  principal  of  whkh,  under 
the  names  of  tw-eK  IPalinumi  japcnioLi)  and  ihirtana-rM  (i*eaanu 
eaiut/triiZaftii)  are  greatly  prixeo  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Already  in  188J.  Dunfeer  in  his  ItuUx  MoBMSComm  tfarii  Jafonia 
enumerated  nearly  laoo  ^>ecie*  of  marine  moUusca  found  la  the 
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Japanew  archipelago,  and  several  others  have  since  then  been  added 
to  the  lisl.  As  (or  the  land  and  ftesh-water  mollusc*,  some  200  ot 
which  are  known,  ihey  are  mainly  kindred  with  those  ol  China  and 
Siberia,  tropical  and  Indian  lorms  being  exceptional.  There  art 
57  spcciei  of  Helix  {matmaitiubun.dedemUihi.kaUiIiumurt  or kwagyi) 
and  IS  ol  Claustlia  (kiicru-iai  or  pipe-snail),  including  the  two 
largest  snails  in  Japan,  natnely  the  Cl.  MarUnsi  and  the  CI.  Yuk*- 
kamtntis.  which  attain  to  a  length  of  mm.  and  44  mm.  respec- 
tively. The  mussel  {i-no-tai)  is  well  represented  by  the  spcciei 
numa-tai  (marsh^musscl),  karatu-tai  (raven-mussel),  kamisan-fai 
I raior- mussel),  shijiini-no-kai  ICorhuula),  of  which  there  ate  niiw 
■pecies.&c.  IJnIike  the  land -moll uses,  the  grcal  majoriiy  of  Jap.irdC 
■ea-molluscs  are  akin  to  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  ^l.ilay 
archipelago.  Some  of  them  extend  westward  as  far  as  the  Red  S**. 
The  best  known  and  most  frequent  forms  are  the  uinri  {Taptt 
pkiltppinarum),  the  Aiimii|iiri  (Merttrii  liuona),  the  baka  (Mtiitm 
sulcalaria).  the  aka-gai  (Scafihana  inftala),  the  kaki  (oyster),  the 
awatn  {Haliohs  japonua),  the  saiae  (Turbo  cornutuj),  the  hora-iai 
{Ttitonium  IrMHiut).  &c.  Among  the  cephalopoda  several  are  of 
Breat  value  as  articles  of  food,  e.i,  the  surumt  {Onythollifulkil 
Bunkiii),  the  toko  (octopus),  the  skiaako  (Eledonc),  the  ika  (Scpla) 
and  the  lako-fune  (Argonaula). 

CrcelT  enumerates,  as  denizens  of  Japanese  seas,  16  kinds  of  sca- 
urchins  Itfau  or  uni)  and  II  of  starhsh  (htlode  or  Caio-no-matum), 
These,  like  the  mollusca.  indicate  the  inSuence  of  the  Kuro  Shiwo 
and  the  south-west  monsoon,  lor  they  have  close  affinity  with  spciiw 
found  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Foe  edible  purposes  the 
niost  valuable  of  the  Japanese  echinoderms  is  the  sea-^lug  or  bfikt 
dtmer  (naimita).  which  »  greatly  appreciated  and  forms  an  important 
staple  of  export  to  China.  Rein  writes.  "  Very  remarkable  in  con- 
nexion with  the  starfishes  is  the  occurrence  of  Ailrrms  ruheni  on 
(he  Japanese  coast.  This  crcaturi'  displays  an  almost  unexampled 
frequency  and  extent  ol  distribution  in  the  whole  North  Sea,  in  the 
western  parts  ol  the  Baltic,  near  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Grct'il- 
land  and  the  English  coasts,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  charjc- 
lirisiic  North  Sea  cohinodi-rm  fijrm  Towards  the  south  this  stlr- 
fiih  disappears,  it  seema,  completely:  foi  it  is  not  yet  kn(i*n  with 
certainty  10  e«iu  either  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  •outhern 

Em*  CN  th«  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  oiheri  sIm  Attmot  nihtmt  ii  not 
nown — and  then  it  tuddenly  reappear*  in  Japan.  ArckniUr 
lypUut  haa  a  pretty  wide  dtttribution  over  the  Indian  Ocean;  other 
AtUridat  o(  Jaimii,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  confined  to  its 
•horei." 

Japan  ta  not  rich  in  coral*  and  ipanrc*.  Her  moat  intereating 
contribution*  are  cmit-coraU  {Gorimiiaa,  CoraUium,  7m,  &e.T. 
and  eapeciallv  flint-iponges,  called  by  the  lapancae  kesht'tai  and 
known  u  "  glass-coral  "  {Hyalotuma  luboldt).  Theae  ta*t  have  not 
been  found  anywhere  except  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  TOkyfl 
at  a  depth  o{  Mine  300  fathom*. 

n.— Tn  Peopu 

Poptilalion.—'Tht  population  was  as  follom  on  the  31st  of 
December  IQ07: —  Population 

per 

Population.  Malca.      Femalei.      Total*.     iq,  m. 

Japan  proper,  .  34,601.658  34,171,627  48>774,>85  jjo 
Formosa  (Taiwaa)  1,640,778  1,476,137  3.i>6,gis  314 
Sakhalin       .   .    .      7,175        3  i6j  i       10,806      o- 1 
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Accordini  to  quad-hiUorical  record*,  the  population  of  the  empire 
In  the  year  a.d.  610  was  4,988,841.  and  in  7^6  it  had  grown  to 
8,631,770,  It  ii  impoatible  to  uy  how  much  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  ihnc  figure*,  but  from  the  iflth  century,  when  the  name  of  every 
■ubject  had  to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  <A  a  temple  a*  a  mea*ure 
againit  his  adoption  of  Chhiiianity,  a  tderabl)^  truttvorthy  cenau* 
could  alwayf  be  taken.  The  return*  thu*  obtained  show  that  from 
the  year  1^33  until  1846  the  population  remaitted  almost  *taiionarv. 
the  Qfurc  in  the  former  year  oeing  16.06s.4j>,  atid  that  in  the  latter 
year  36,907,615.  There  had,  indeed,  been  five  periods  of  declininf 
populacton  in  tnai  interval  of  114  yean,  namely,  the  period*  1738- 
'744.  '7J9->76a.  l773-<774.  I79"-'7?1.  and  1844-18^6.  But  after 
■  873,  wben  the  cenau*  ahowed  a  total  of  33,1 10.815.  tne  population 
grew  ateadily,  ita  increment  between  1873  and  1S98  inclusive,  a  period 
of  37  year*,  being  10,649,990.  Such  a  rate  of  increase  invest*  the 
qucalion  of  aubuteitce  with  great  impedance  In  former  times  the 
areaof  land  under  cultivation  increaKd  in  a  marked  desree.  Retuma 
prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  lOth  century  ahovcd  l)  million  acres 
unilercrop*,  whereM  the  figure  in  18^  wa*  over  8  million  acre*.  But 
the  develt^roeni  of  mean*  of  lubautence  has  been  outstripped  by 
the  growth  of  population  in  recent  yur*.  Thu*.  during  the  period 
between  1S99  and  1007  the  population  received  an  iiscrement  of 
ti-6%  whereu  the  food-proaucmg  area  inneawd  by  only  4-4%. 
Thia  discrepancy  caused  anxiety  at  one  time,  but  larce  fields  suitable 
for  colpnintion  have  been  opened  in  Sakhalin,  Korea,  Manchuria 
and  Formoaa,  so  that  the  problem  of  subiistence  has  ceased  to  be 
troublesome.  The  birth-rate,  taking  the  average  of  the  decennial 
period  ended  1907,  ii  3-03%  of  the  population,  and  the  deatb-rate 
I*  I'OS.  Males  exceed  female*  in  tde  ratio  of  >*/•  approximalely 
But  iniB  rule  doe*  not  hold  after  the  age  of  6;,  where  for  every  too 
females  only  8^  males  are  found.  The  Japanese  are  of  low  ataiure 
as  compared  with  the  inhabitant*  of  Western  Europe:  about  16% 
of  the  adult  males  are  below  3  It.  But  there  arc  evidence*  of 
*teady  improvement  in  this  respect.  Thus,  during  the  period  of  ten 
years  between  1893  and  1901.  it  was  found  that  the  pecteniage  of 
recruit*  of  5  ft.  J  m.  and  upward  grew  from  lo  oo  to  13-67,  the  rate 
of  increase  having  been  remarkably  steady :  ana  the  percentage  of 
those  under  s  ft.  declined  from  30'3I  to  i6'30. 

Toanu. — There  are  in  Japan  3^  town*  haviiig  a  populalioa  of 
over  50,000.  and  there  are  76  having  a  population  ol  over  30,000. 
The  larger  towns,  their  populations  and  the  growth  of  the  latter 
during  the  five-year  period  commencing  with  1898  were  as  follow. — 


ToUb 


36,349,611  15,653^95  51,903,006 


The  following  table  shows  the 
quadrennial  periods  between  1S91 


Year. 

1891 
189s 
1S99 
1903 
1907 


Malea. 

30,563,416 
1M4S.7SO 

31J30,II1 

33,601 ,640 
34,601 ,658 


Females. 

30,155,361 
30,904,870 
".930.540 
13.>3>,136 
34.173.637 


rate  of  increase  in  the  four 
and  1907  in  Japan  proper: — 

Average  Population 

Totala.   increase  per 

per  cent.  sq.  m. 
40,718,677  1-09  373 
41,370,630  fOQ  386 
44,160,653  I-14  199 
46,731,876  1.54  316 
48.774,185    1-13  330 


The  population  of  Formosa  (Taiwan)  during  the  ten-year 
period  1898-1907  grew  as  follows:— 

Average  Population 
Year.         Males.        Females.      Totals,    increase  per 

per  cent.   aq.  m. 

1898  .  .  Ij07,4i8  1,157.539  1,464,967  —  181 
1901  .  .  1,513,180  ijii,o67  i,8iSJ47  1-70  109 
1907  .  .    1,640,778    I,47«.i37    3,116,915    »-37  ii4 


USBAN  PorULATlONS 
1898. 

T&lcyO   1,440,131 

Otaka   831,333 

Ki«o  353.139 

:  :  :  :  ;  :  » 


Yokohama 
Hiroshima 
Nagasaki  . 
Kanaaawa 
Sendai  .  . 
Hakodate  . 
Fukuoka  . 
WakayanM 
TokuMima 
Kumamoto 
Toyama  . 
Okayama  . 
Otaru  .  . 
Kagoshima 
Niigata 
Sakai  .  . 
Sapporo 
Kure  .  . 
Sasebo 


193.763 
133,306 
10743a 

•3.595 
83435 
78,040 
66.190 
63.667 
61.901 
61 4*3 
59.5^ 
S»W 
56,96' 
53.4«i 
53J66 
50,103 


1903. 
'•^^ 

183.839 
314.776 
1 13.545 
151.717 
97.54* 

to.99« 
80,140 

m 

53,607 


The  growth  of  Kure  and  Saacbo  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  tber 
have  become  the  sites  of  large  ship-tiuilding  yard*,  the  property  til 
the  sute. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  1903,  wben  the  oeaaua 
wa*  last  taken,  was  8.715.544,  the  avenge  numoef  of  inmatta  in 
each  house  being  thus  yy 

Pkytical  CkaraclerUiits.— The  best  authorities  uc  agreed  tltat 
the  Japanese  people  do  not  differ  phyticaCy  from  their  Koicu 
and  Chinese  neighbours  as  much  as  the  intiabitants  of  northern 
Europe  differ  from  those  of  southern  Europe.  It  ii  true  that  the 
JapsDCse  are  shorter  in  suture  than  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
Koresos.  Thus  the  average  height  of  the  Japanese  male  is 
only  5  ft.  3)  in.,  and  that  of  the  female  4  ft.  lo)  in.,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  Koreans  and  the  northern  Chinese  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  males  arc  5  ft.  sJ  in.  and  5  ft.  7  in.  respccUvdy. 
Vet  in  other  physical  characteristics  the  Japanese,  the  Koieua 
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u>d  Um  Chiime  resemble  each  other  10  doKly  that,  under 
dmaai-  conditioas  as  to  costume  &nd  coiSure,  no  appreciable 
dificRBce  t>  apparent.  Thus  since  it  hai  become  the  fashion  for 
daaae  (tndents  to  flock  to  the  schools  and  coUegcs  of  Japan, 
there  adopting,  as  do  their  Japanese  fellow-students,  Occideotal 
tarments  and  methods  of  hairdresaing,  the  distinction  of  nation- 
ality ceases  to  be  perceptible.  The  most  exhaustive  anthro- 
pological stody  of  the  Japanese  has  been  made  by  Dr  E.  Baela 
(emeritus  professor  of  medidne  is  the  Imperial  University  of 
TOkyft),  who  enumerates  the  foDowiog  sub-divisions  of  the  race 
inhabiting  the  Japanese  islands.  The  first  and  most  imporUnt 
is  the  Hanchn-Korean  type;  that  is  to  say,  the  type  which  prevails 
in  Dortb  China  and  in  Korea.  This  b  seen  specially  among  the 
«pper  classes  in  Japan.  Its  characteristics  are  exceptional 
talbesa  cointHned  with  slendemeas  and  elegance  of  figure;  a  face 
somewhat  long,  without  any  special  prominence  of  the  check-. 
boDcs  but  having  more  or  Jess  oblique  eyes;  an  aquiline  nose; 
k  sligbUy  receding  chin;  largish  upper  teeth;  a  long  neck;  a 
narrow  chat;  a  long  trunk,  and  delicately  shaped,  small  hafids 
with  long,  sloider  fingers.  The  most  plausible  hypothesis  is  that 
isen  of  this  type  are  descendants  of  Korean  o^onists  who,  in 
prehistoric  timea,  settled  in  the  province  of  Izumo,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Japan,  having  made  tbetr  way  thither  from  the  Korean 
pmirr*'*  by  the  bland  of  Oki.  being  carried  by  the  cold  current 
vbicb  flows  along  the  eastern  coast  of  K<nea.  Hie  second  type 
is  the  Mo&goL  Ii  is  not  very  frequently  found  in  Japan,  per- 
haps because,  under  favourable  social  conditions,  it  tends  to 
pan  into  the  Manchu-Koicoa  type.  Its  representative  has  a 
braad  iaet,  with  pnmitMnt  dwek-bonea,  oUique  eyes,  i  nose 
ware  or  Icaa  flat  Uti  a  wide  mouth.  The  figure  is  strongly  and 
•quardy  built,  but  this  last  characteristic  can  scarcely  be  called 
typicaL  There  b  no  satbfactory  theory  as  to  the  route  by  which 
the  MoBgob  reached  Japan,  but  it  b  acatcdy  possible  to  doubt 
that  they  found  their  way  thither  at  oaa  tinw.  Uoie  important 
than  ehbcf  of  these  types  as  an  element  of  the  Japanese  nation 
b  the  Malay.  Small  in  stature,  with  a  well-knit  frame,  the  cheek- 
booes  prominent,  the  face  generally  round,  the  nose  and  neck 
abort,  a  matkcd  tendenqr  to  iKOgnatliism,  the  chest  broad  and 
wdl  developed,  the  trunk  kmg,  the  hands  small  and  delicate— 
this  Maky  type  Is  fooad  in  nearly  all  the  idands  along  the  east 
a»9t  of  the  Auatic  continent  as  well  as  ia  southern  China  and 
in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Korean  peninsula.  Carried 
jKKthwaid  by  the  warm  cnrmu  known  aa  the  Kuro  Shiwo,  the 
Ualays  seam  to  have  landed  is  KiOdifft— the  most  aoutherty 
flf  the  main  Japanese  Islaadi— vheooe  tbejr  ultimate^  pushed 
aoidnraid  and  conquered  their  Manchu-Korean  predecessors, 
the  Inmo  c^onbts.  None  of  t&e  above  three,  however,  can  be 
Raided  as  the  cadicst  settlers  in  Japan.  Before  them  all  waa 
a  ti3ie  <rf  inunigraaU  who  appear  to  have  ooased  from  north- 
eastem  Asia  at  an  epoch  when  the  sea  had  not  yet  dug  broid 
yfiannria  between  die  continent  and  the  adjacent  blands. 
These  people — the  Ainu — are  usually  qmken  of  as  the  aborigines 
of  Japan.  They  once  occupied  the  whole  country,  but  were 
pateally  driven  northwaid  by  the  UaHdm-Kareans  and  the 
Slalays,  ontil  only  a  mere  handful  of  them  survived  In  the 
northeni  island  of  Yezo.  Lik^  the  Malay  and  the  Mongol  types 
they  are  sbort  and  thickly  built,  but  unlike  either  they  have 
peonioent  brows,  bushy  locks,  round  deep-set  eyes,  long  diver 
gcat  lashea,  stia^^  noses  and  much  hair  oa  the  face  and  the 
body.  In  diort,  the  Abiu  suggest  much  closer  affinity  with 
£aiopea&s  than  does  any  other  of  the  types  that  go  to  make  up 
tbe  populatioa  of  Japan.  It  b  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
tiiat  tliese  traces  t*  different  elemenu  indicate  any  lack  of  bomo- 
seieity  in  the  Japanese  race.  Amalgamation  has  been  com- 
pidcly  cSected  in  the  coarse  of  long  centuries,  and  even  tbe 
Ainn,  though  the  small  surviving  remnant  of  them  now  live 
•part,  have  left  a  trace  t^on  their  conquerors. 
^  The  typical  Japsneae  of  the  present  day  has  certain  marked 
pbyskal  peculiarities.  In  tbe  first  place,  the  ratio  of  the-brigfat 
of  h»  head  to  the  length  of  hb  body  b  greater  than  it  bin  Euro- 
pcaaa.  Tbe  £n^idunan'>  head  b  often  one-eighth  of  the  length 
of  M»  body  oc  even  ksi,  and  in  continental  Euiopeans,  aa  a  rule, 


the  ratio  does  not  amount  to  one-seventh;  but  in  the  Japanese 
it  exceeds  tbe  latter  figure.  In  all  nations  men  of  sbort  suture 
have  relatively  large  beads,  but  in  the  case  of  tbe  Japanese  there 
appears  to  be  some  ladal  reason  for  the  phenomenon.  Another 
striking  feature  b  shortness  of  legs  relatively  to  length  of  trunk. 
In  Dortbem  Eiuopeans  the  leg  b  usually  much  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  body's  length,  but  in  Japanese  the  ratio  b  one-half 
or  even  less;  so  that  whereas  the  Japanese,  when  seated,  looks 
almost  as  tall  as  a  European,  there  may  be  a  great  difference 
between  their  statures  when  both  are  standing.  Thb  special 
feature  has  been  attributed  to  tbe  Japanese  habit  of  kneeling 
instead  of  sitting,  but  investigation  shows  that  it  is  equally 
marked  in  tbe  working  classes  who  pass  most  of  their  time  stand- 
ing. In  Eun^  tbe  same  physiol  traita— relative  length  of 
h<^  and  shortiiess  of  legs — distinguish  tbe  central  race  (Al^ne) 
from  the  Teutonic,  and  seem  to  indicate  an  affinity  between  the 
former  and  the  Mongols.  It  b  in  the  face,  however,  that  we 
■&nd  qtedaUy  distinctive  traits,  namely,  In  tbe  eyes,  the  eye- 
lashes, the  dwekbones  and  tbe  beard.  Not  that  the  eyd»ll 
itself  differs  from  that  of  an  Occidental,  The  diffemce  cmiidsts 
In  the  fact  that "  the  socket  of  the  eye  b  comparatively  small  and^ 
shallow,  and  the  osseous  ridges  at  the  brows  being  little  marked, 
the  eye  b  less  deei^y  set  than  in  tbe  European.  In  fact,  seen  in 
profile,  forehead  and  vppet  lip  often  fbiin  an  anbroken  lfne."i 
Tben,agaln,tbeBhapeof  theqre,asmoddlledby  the  lids,  ihowa 
a  striking  peculiarity  For  whereas  the  open  eye  u  almost 
invariably  horizontal  in  the  European,  it  b  often  oblique  in  the 
Japanese  on  account  of  tbe  higher  fevd  of  the  upper  comer. 
"  But  even  apart  from  oblique nen,  the  shape  <d  the  corocTs  IS 
peculiar  in  the  Mongolian  eye.  Ihe  inner  corner  b  partly 
or  entirely  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  upper  lid  continuing  more 
or  less  into  tbe  kiwcr  lid.  Thb  fold  crften  covers  also  the 
whole  free  rim  of  the  upper  lid,  so  that  tbe  insertion  of  the  eye- 
lashes b  hidden  "and  the  opening  between  the  Udsbao  narrowed 
as  to  disappear  altogether  at  the  moment  of  laughter.  As  for 
the  eye-la^ea,  not  only  are  they  comparatively  sbort  and  sparse, 
but  also  they  converge  Instead  of  diverging,  so  that  whereas  in  a 
European  the  free  ends  td  tbe  lashes  are  further  dbtant  from 
each  other  than  their  roots,  in  a  Japanese  they  an  nearer  to- 
gether. Promlnenoe<rf  cheekbones- b  another  ^>edal  featur^ 
but  it  b  much  commoner  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  classes, 
where  elongated  faces  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  rule.  Final^, 
there  b  muked  paucity  of  hair  on  tbe  face  el  tlw  average  J^an- 
ese— apart  ftom  the  Ainn— and  what  hair  there  b  b  neaily 
always  straigfaL  It  b  not  to  be  sun>osed.  however,  that  because 
the  Japanese  b  sbort  of  stature  and  often  finely  moulded,  he 
lacks  either  strength  or  endurance.  On  the  contrary,  he  possesses 
both  in  a  marked  degree,  and  hb  deftness  of  finger  b  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  n^pleness  and  aetirity  td  hb  body. 

liant  Cturadvutiar—ThK  most  ptomhient  trait  of  Japanese 
disposition  b  gaiety  of  heart  Emphatically  of  a  laughter- 
loving  nature,  the  Japanese  passes  through  the  world  with  K 
smile  on  bb  lips.  The  petty  ills  of  life  do  not  dbturfo  hb  equa- 
nimity. He  takes  them  as  part  of  the  day's  worit,  and  thou^  he 
sometimes  grumbles,  rarely,  if  ever,  does  he  repine.  Excep- 
tional to  tUs  general  rule,  however,  b  a  mood  of  peasinusm 
which  sometimes  overtakes  youths  on  the  threshold  of  nuOihood. 
Finding  the  problem  of  life  insolvable,  they  abandon  the  attempt 
to  solve  it  and  take  refuge  in  tbe  grave.  It  seems  as  though 
there  were  alwqrs  a  number  of  young  men  hovering  on  tbe  brink 
of  such  suicidal  deqwir.  An  example  alone  b  needed  finally  to 
destroy  the  equilibrium.  Some  one  throws  himself  over  a 
cataract  or  leaps  into  tbe  crater  of  a  vokano,  and  immediately 
a  acoie  or  two  tolknr.  Apparently  tbe  more  picturesquely 
awful  tbe  manner  of  the  demise,  the  greater  its  attiactive  force. 
The  thing  is  not  a  produa  of  insanity,  as  the  term  b  usually 
interpreted;  letters  always  left  behind  by  tbe  victims  prove 
them  to  have  been  in  full  potses^n  of  thdr  reasoning  faoilties 
up  to  the  last  mnnenL  Some  observers  lay  the  blame  at  tbe 
door  of  Buddhism,  a  creed  which  promotes  pesrimism  by  beget- 
ting the  andwrite,  the  asoetk  and  the  shuddning  believer  in 
seven  hdla.   But  Buddhbm  did  not  formerly  produce  such 
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loddenti,  and,  for  the  rest,  tbe  faith  of  Shakm  hu  little  my 
over  the  student  mind  in  Japan.  The  phenomcnoa  is  modem: 
ft  is  not  an  outcome  of  Japanese  nature  nor  yet  of  Buddhist 
teaching,  but  is  due  to  the  stress  of  endeavouring  to  reach  the 
■tandai^  of  Western  acquirement  with  grierously  inadequate 
equipment,  opportunities  and  resources.  In  order  to  suiqiort 
himself  and  pay  his  academic  fees  many  a  Japanese  has  to  fall 
into  the  ranks  of  the  physical  labourer  during  a  part  of  each  day 
or  night.  Ill-nourished,  over-worked  and,  it  may  be,  disap- 
fK»ntcd,  be  finds  the  struggle  intolerable  and  so  passes  out  into 
the  darkness.  But  be  is  not  a  normal  type.  The  normal  type  is 
light-hearted  and  buoyant.  One  naturally  expects  to  find,  and 
one  does  find,  that  this  moral  sunshine  is  assodaled  with  good 
temper.  The  Japanese  is  exceptionally  serene.  Irascibility  is 
tcguded  as  permissible  in  iicUy  childira  only:  grown  people 
uc  supposed  to  be  superior  to  displays  of  impatience.  But 
there  b  a  limit  of  imperturbability,  and  when  that  limit  is 
reached,  the  subsequent  passion  is  deqtetatcly  vehement.  It 
has  been  said  that  these  traiu  go  to  make  the  Japanese  soldier 
what  he  is.  The  hardships  of  a  campaign  cause  him  little  suEFer- 
ing  since  he  never  frets  over  tbem,  but  the  hour  of  combat  finds 
him  forgetful  of  everything  aave  victory.  In  the  case  of  the 
military  class — and  prior  to  the  Restoration  of  1867  the  term 
"  military  class  "  was  synonymous  with  "  educated  class  " — 
this  ^>irit  of  stoicism  was  built  up  by  precept  on  a  solid  ba^  of 
heredity.  The  samurai  (soldier)  learned  that  his  first  charac- 
teristic must  be  to  suppress  all  outward  displays  of  emotion. 
Fain,  pleasure,  passion  and  peril  must  all  find  him  unperturbed. 
The  supreme  test,  satisfied  so  frequently  as  to  be  commonplace, 
was  a  shocking  form  of  suicide  performed  with  a  placid  mien. 
This  capacity,  roupled  with  readiness  to  sacrifice  life  at  any 
m<Mnent  on  the  altar  of  country,  fief  or  honour,  made  a  remark- 
ably heroic  character.  On  the  other  hand,  some  observers  hold 
that  theeducationof  this  Btoidam  was  effected  at  the  cost  of  the 
feelings  it  sought  to  conceal  In  support  of  that  theory  tt  is 
pointed  out  that  the  average  Japanese,  man  or  woman,  will  re- 
count a  death  or  some  other  calamity  In  his  own  family  with  a 
perfectlycalm,  if  not  a  smiling,  face.  Probably  there  isameasure 
<rf  truth  in  tbe  criticism.  Feelings  Cannot  be  habitually  hidden 
without  being  more  or  less  blunted.  But  here  another  Japanese 
trait  presents  itself — politeness.  There  is  no  more  poUte  nation 
in  the  world  than  the  Japanese^  Whether  in  real  courtesy  of 
heart  they  excel  Occidentals  may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  in  all 
tbe  forms  of  comity  they  are  unrivalled.  Now  one  of  the  car- 
dinal  rules  of  politeness  is  to  avoid  burdening  a  stranger  with  the 
weight  of  one's  own  woes.  Therefore  a  mother,  pasung  from  the 
chamber  which  has  just  witnessed  her  paroxysms  of  grief,  will 
describe  calmly  to  a  stranger— eq>edally  a  foreigner— tbe  death 
of  her  only  The  same  supi»e«tioa  of  emotional  display 

in  pttUic  b  observed  in  all  tbe  affairs  of  life.  Yooths  and 
maidens  maintain  towards  each  other  a  demeanour  of  reserve 
and  even  indifference,  from  which  it  has  been  confidently  affirmed 
that  lovedoet  not  exist  in  Japan.  The  truth  u  that  in  no  other 
country  do  fo  many  dual  su^Idcs  occur— suicides  of  a  man  and 
woman  who,  unable  to  be  united  in  thu  worid.  go  to  a  union 
beyond  the  grave.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  love  as  a  prelude 
to  marriage  finds  only  a  small  place  in  Japanese  ethics.  Mar- 
riages in  tbe  great  majority  of  cases  are  trtanged  with  little 
referenoe  to  tlu  feelings  of  tbe  patties  concerned.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  conjugal  fidelity  must  suffer  from  sudi  a  custom. 
It  does  suffer  seriouMy  in  the  case  of  the  husband,  but  emphati- 
cally not  in  the  case  of  the  wife.  Even  though  she  be  cog- 
nisant—as she  often  is — of  her  husband's  extra-marital  relations, 
she  abates  nothing  of  the  duty  which  ibe  has  been  taught  to 
regard  as  the  first  canon  of  fenulc  ethics.  From  many  points  of 
view,  indeed,  there  is  no  more  beautiful  type  of  character  than 
that  of  the  Japanese  woman.  She  u  entirely  unselfish;  exqui- 
sitely modest  without  being  aiqrthing  of  a  prude^  abounding  in 
inteUlgeaee  which  b  never  obscured  by  cgobm;  patient  In  tbe 
bour  a  suffering;  stnmg  Is  time  of  afSkt^;  a  faithful  wife;  a 
loving  mother;  a  good  dau^ter;  and  c^ble,  as  history  shows, 
.sf  bnoism  rivalling  that  of  the  stronger  kz.   As  to  tbe  quesUon 


of  sexual  virtue  and  morality  in  Japan,  grounds  for  a  conclusive 
verdict  are  hard  to  find.  In  the  interests  of  hygiene  prostitution 
is  licensed,  and  that  fact  b  by  many  critics  construed  as  proof  of 
tolerance.  But  licensing  b  associated  with  strict  segregatiott, 
and  it  results  that  the  great  cities  are  conspicuously  free  from 
evidencesof  vice, and  that  the  streets  may  be  traversed  bywonien 
at  alt  boura  of  the  day  aitd  night  with  perfect  impunity  and  «-ith- 
out  fear  of  encountering  offensive  spectacles.  The  ratio  of 
marriages  b  approximatdy  8  46  per  thousand  units  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  ratio  of  divorces  is  i  •36  per  thousand.  There  are 
thus  about  1 6  divorces  forevery  hundred  marriages.  Divorces  take 
place  chiefly  among  the  lower  orders,  who  frequently  treat  marriage 
merely  as  a  test  of  a  couple's  suitability  to  be  helpmates  in  tbe 
struggles <tf  life.  If  experience  develops  incompatibility  of  temper 
or  some  other  mutually  repellent  characteristic,  sepaiatioa 
follows  aaa  matter  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  divorces  anoag 
persons  of  the  upper  classes  are  comparatively  rare,  and  divorces 
on  account  of  a  wife's  unfaithfulness  are  almost  unknowiL 

Concerning  the  virtues  of  truth  and  probity,  extremely  con- 
flicting opinions  have  been  expressed.  Tbe  Japanese  tamnrat 
always  prided  himself  on  having  "  no  second  wotA."  He  never 
drew  hb  sword  without  using  it;  he  never  gave  hb  word  without 
keeping  It.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  value  attached 
in  Japan  to  the  abstract  quality,  truth,  b  as  high  as  the  value 
attached  to  it  in  England,  or  whether  the  consciousness  of  having 
told  a  falsehood  weighs  as  heavily  on  the  heart.  Much  depends 
upon  the  motive.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  upper  class,  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  average  Japanese  will  not  sacrifice 
expediency  on  the  altar  of  truth.  He  will  be  veracious  only  so 
long  as  the  coiuequcnces  are  not  seriously  injurious.  Perhaps 
DO  more  can  be  affirmed  of  any  nation.  The  "white  lie  "  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  hoben  no  uso  of  the  Japanese  are  twins. 
In  tbe  matter  of  probity,  however,  it  b  possible  to  speak  with 
more  assurance.  There  b  undoubtedly  in  the  lower  tanks  of 
Japanese  tradesmen  a  comparatively  large  fringe  persons 
whose  standard  of  commercial  morality  b  defective.  Tlwy  are 
descendants  of  feudal  days  when  tbe  mercantile  element,  being 
rounted  as  the  dregs  of  the  population,  lost  its  self-respect. 
Against  thb  blemisli — which  b  in  pnxxss  of  gradual  correclioa 
— the  fact  has  to  be  set  that  the  better  class  of  merchants,  the 
whole  of  the  artisans  and  the  labouring  classes  in  general,  obey 
canons  of  probity  fully  on  a  level  with  the  best  to  be  found  else- 
where. For  the  rest,  frugahty,  industry  and  patience  charac- 
terize- all  the  bread-wioneis;  courage  and  burning  patriotism  arc 
attributes  of  the  whole  nation. 

There  are  five  qualities  possessed  by  the  Japanese  in  a  marked 
degree.  Tbe  first  b  frugality.  From  time  immemorial  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  lived  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
luxury  in  any  form  and  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  necessity 
to  ecoiwmize.  Amid  these  drcumstances  there  has  emerged 
capacity  to  mdke  a  little  go  a  long  way  and  to  be  content  with 
the  most  meagre  fare.  Tbe  second  quality  b  endurance.  It  b 
bora  of  causes  cognate  with  those  which  have  begotten  frugality. 
The  average  Japanese  may  be  said  to  live  without  artificial  beat ; 
hb  paper  doors  admit  the  li^t  but  do  not  cxdude  the  cold. 
Hb  brazier  barely  suffices  to  warm  hb  hands  and  hb  face. 
Equally  b'he  a  stranger  to  methods  of  artificial  cnoling.  He 
takes  the  frost  that  winter  inflicts  and  tbe  fever  that  summer 
brings  as  unavtadaUe  vUtois.  Tbe  third  quality  b  obedience; 
the  ;^spring  of  dght  centuries  passed  under  the  shadow  of  mili- 
tary autocracy.  Whatever  he  b  authoritatively  bidden  to  do, 
that  the  Japanese  will  do.  The  fourth  quality  b  altruism.  In 
the  upperdasses  tbe  welfare  (rf  tbe  family  has  been  set  above  the 
interests  tt  eadi  member.  Tbe  fifth  quality  b  a  gemus  for  detaO. 
Piobably  this  b  tbe  outcome  of  an  extraordinarily  elaborate 
system  of  sodal  etiquette.  Each  generation  has  added  some- 
thing to  the  canons  of  its  predecessor,  and  for  every  ten  points 
preserved  not  mora  than  one  has  been  discarded.  AJi  tnstinaive 
reflect  for  minutiae  has  thus  been  Inculcated,  and  has  giadnally 
extended  to  aU  the  affairs  of  life,  tbtt  thb  accuiacy  may  some- 
times degenerate  into  triviality,  and  that  audi  absotfMioB  is 
triffes  may  occasionally  hide  the  broad  hulson,  b  co&ccivaUe. 
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But  the  only  hitlwrto  Apparent  evidence  of  nich  defects  is  tn 
cfcesstve  dinging  to  the  kttn  of  the  Uw;  a  iDukid  rductonce 
to  cxerdse  discretion;  «nd  that,  perhaps,  is  altributaUe  ntther  to 
tbchabitof obedience.  Ceitainly thej&pancsehaveprovedthem- 
sdves  capable  of  great  things,  and  their  achievements  seem  to 
havelweBhdpcd  i&tber  thain  retuded  by  tbeiratteatkntodetaiL 

lU. — ^Lamccacb  and  LrrzKATtru 
Languaffi. — Since  the  year  i8ao,  when  Klaproth  omduded  that 
the  JapaneM  language  had  qmiag  tiom  the  Ural-Altaic  stock, 
philokviit>  have  bssiedtheniaelvcs  in  tradni  Its  affinities.  If  the 
theorica  hithoto  held  irith  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Japanese 
people  be  correct,  close  relationship  should  exist  between  the 
JapancK  and  the  Korean  tongues,  and  possibly  between  the 
J^tanese  and  the  Chinese.  Aston  devoted  much  study  to  the 
former  questioD,  but  altbou^  he  proved  that  in  construction  the 
twohntcAatriking  atmilarity,  he  could  not  find  any  oorreqiond- 
ing  I*™—  in  that  vocabularies.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  em  the  Japanese  and  the  Koreans  could  not  hold 
intercDiuBe  without  the  aid  of  interpreters.  If  then  the  languages 
of  Kona  and  Japan  bad  a  common  stock,  they  must  have 
branched  ofl  from  it  at  a  date  exceedingly  remote.  As  for  the 
hagiugcs  of  Japan  and  China,  they  have  remained  essentially 
different  throu^iout  some  twenty  centuries  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Japan  adopted  Chinese  calligr^hy  and  assioiilated  Chinese 
literature.  Mr  K.  Hirai  has  done  much  to  establish  his  theory 
that  Japanese  and  Aryan  had  a  common  parent.  But  nothing 
has  yet  been  substantiated.  Meanwhile  an  inquirer  is  confronted 
by  the  strange  fact  that  of  three  neighbouring  countries  between 
which  frequent  communication  existed,  one  (China)  never 
deviated  from  an  ideographic  script;  another  (Korea)  invented 
an  al[diabet,  and  the  third  (Japan)  devised  a  syllabary.  Anti- 
qoatis  have  sought  to  ^ow  that  Japan  poisesaed  some 
form  <i  script  before  her  first  contact  irith  dtber  Korea  or 
Chinju  But  such  traces  of  prehistoric  letters  as  tit  supposed 
to  have  been  found  seem  to  be  comiptions  of  the  Korean 
alphabet  rather  than  independent  symbols.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  two  Jqnnese  syllabaries— iriii^  though 
distiDCt  in  form,  have  identical  louDda  were  fnvcnled  by 
Kukai  (790)  and  KiU  Daijin  (7^)  req>ectively.  But  the 
evidence  <rf  old  documents  seems  to  show  that  these-  syllabaries 
had  a  gradual  evolution  and  that  neither  was  the  outcome  of  a 
si^e  •cbcriar's  inventive  genius. 

Ilie  sequence  of  events  appears  to  have  been  thi^; — Japan's 
cariiest  contact  with  an  oversea  people  was  with  the  Koreaffs.  and 
the  made  MHae  tentative  efforts  to  adapt  their  alphabet  to  the 
esprewion  of  ber  own  language.  Traces  of  these  eflorts  survived, 
and  inspired  the  idea  that  the  art  of  writing  was  practised  by  the 
Japanese  beforv  the  opening  o(  intercourse  with  their  continental 
neighbours.  Korea,  however,  had  neither  a  literary  nor  an  ethical 
measage  to  deliver,  and  thus  her  script  failed  to  attract  much  atten- 
tiMt.  Vn;y  different  was  the  case  when  China  pmentcd  Iter  noble 
code  of  Confucian  philoaophy  and  the  literature  embodying  it. 
The  Japanese  then  recognized  a  lofty  civiliiation  and  placed  tnem- 
•rlm  aapupils  at  its  feet,  learning  its  script  and  deciphering  its 
books.  Tneir  veneration  extendea  to  ideographs.  At  first  they 
adapted  them  fnnldy  to  tlieir  own  tongue.  For  examine,  the 
■deapaphs  ngnifying  rite  or  SMfoi  or  wain-  in  Chinese  were  UMd  to 
convey  the  ume  idow  in  Japanese.  Each  ideograph  thus  came  to 
have  two  sounds,  one  Japanese,  the  other  Chinese — e.g.  the  idco> 


Confndaaism  through  Korea;  and.  scooadly>  the  epoch  when  she 
began  to  study  Buddhisra  direct  from  China.  Whether  the  sounds 
that  <xme  by  Korea  were  corrupt,  or  whether  the  interval  Kparating 
these  epodis  had  sufficed  to  produce  a  sensible  difference  of  pronun- 
datioa  m  China  itself,  it  woald  seem  that  the  students  of  Buddhism 
who  Sotted  from  Japan  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  during  the  Sui  era 
(a.B.  9>9-6l9)  insisted  on  (he  accuracy  of  the  pronunciation  ac- 
auind  there,  allboo^  it  diverged  perceptibly  from  the  pronuncia- 
tuM  already  recognucd  in  Japan.  Thus,  in  £ne,  each  word  came 
to  have  three  aouads— 4wo  Chinese,  known  as  the  tea  and  the  ge, 
aad  one  Japaaf,  known  as  iha  Aaa.  For  example. — 
-  UK  "         "  CO  "  jaaams* 

SOVWD.  SOUND.  SOVMD.  MKAKINa 

Sit  /•  JTw  Vmce 

Mm  Ztm  TeM  Year 

nimgm         Hilm»9tUa  Humanbefav- 


As  to  which  tt  the  first  two  methods  of  pronunciation  had  chny 
nological  precedence,  the  weight  of  opinion  u  that  the  kam  came  later 
than  the  go.  Evidently  this  triplication  of  sounds  had  many  di^ 
advantages,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Chinese  lai^uage  may 
be  said  to  have  been  grafted  on  the  Japanese.  ChineM  has  the 
widest  capacity  of  any  tongue  ever  invented.  It  condits  of  thou- 
ssndi  of  monosyllabic  roots,  each  having  a  definite  meaniiv.  These 
roonosytlables  may  be  used  di^ly  or  combined,  two,  three  or  four 
at  a  Imte.  so  that  the  renilting  comUnarions  convey  almost  any 
conceivable  shades  of  meaning.  Take,  for  example,  the  irord 
"  electricity."   The  very  idea  conveyed  was  srhoUy  novel  in  Japan. 

Rut  M-lmlaf  mm  imni^li.t.ly  »hl>      ^.nijTTnift  thf  fffiluHl^  — 

U^idng.  Ptn. 

ExhaUtioa.  Ki 

Electricity.  DttM. 

Telegram.'  Dempi.  fftf— tidings. 

Electric  light  DenU.  Ttf-lamp. 

,  Negative  electricity.  IndaM.  /n^the  negative  priadplfc 

Positive  electricity.  YedenkL  Ko^the  poritivc  principle. 

Thermo-electricity.  N^udtukL  f/ttiu~ht»t.  * 

Dynamic.electricity.  Ryada-4tnkL  Jivflde-fluid. 

Telepbooe.  Dtnwa.  Wa  —  converwtioit. 

Every  branch  of  learabg  can  dins  be  equipped  with  a  vocabulary. 
Potent,  however,  as  such  a  vehicle  is  for  expressing  thought,  its 
ideographic  script  constitutes  a  great  obstacle  to  geneml  acquiiition, 
and  the  Japanese  soon  apf^iedtbemtelvestomininiiiinK  the  difficulty 
by  substituring  a  phonetic  lystem.  Analysis  showed  that  all  the 
required  sounds  could  be  conveyed  with  ^7  syllables,  and  having 
selected  the  ideographs  that  corresponded  to  those  sounds  they 
reduced  them,  first,  to  forms  called  (irafaaa,  and,  secondly,  to  stiU 
more  simplified  forms  called  hatakama. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  Japanese  language.  When  we 
come  to  dissect  it,  we  find  several  stnklng  diaracteristica.  First, 
the  construction  is  unlike  that  of  any  European  tongue:  all  qualtfiera 
precede  the  words  they  qualify,  except  prepoaitiona  which  become 
poat positions.  Thus  instead  of  saying  "  tlie  house  of  Mr  Smith 
IS  in  that  street,"  a  Japanese  says  Smith  Mr  of  house  that  street 
in  is."  Then  there  is  no  relative  pronoun,  and  the  resultine  com- 
plication seems  great  to  an  English-speaking  person,  as  the  fMlowing 
dlustialioa  will  show^— 

jAPAmSB. 

Zenakn  wo  wibau  turu  lame  no 
Virtue  vice-judging  sake  of 
mathiilaru  ySiUu  no  hyo/uH  wa 
used  amque  standard 

mm'     m         Ut  lada 
Deoevolence  of  eoodwct  only 
kort  HMH. 
this  alone. 

It  will  tie  observsd  that  la  the  above  sentence  there  are  two  nntran*' 
lated  srords,  w  and  wo.  These  bdong  to  a  group  of  four  auxiliary 
particles  called  K  at  wo  ha  (or  w^,  whidi  serve  to  mark  the  cases  at 
nouns,  U  (ordr)  being  the  sign  of  thi  instntnenial  aUative;  si  that 
of  the  dative;  wo  that  of  the  objective,  aad  mo  that  of  the  nomina- 
tive. These  exist  in  the  Korean  language  also,  but  not  in  any  other 
tongue.  There  are  also  polite  aiuTordinary  forms  of  expression, 
often  so  different  as  to  constitute  distinct  languages;  and  there  ' 
are  a  number  of  hooorifics  which  frequently  dischane  the  duty  of 
pronounn  Another  marked  peculianty  is  that  active  ageo^  is 
never  attributed  to  neuter  nouns.  A  Japanese  does  not  say  the 
poison  killed  him  "  but  "  he  died  on  account  of  the  poison;"  nor 
does  he  say  "  the  srar  has  caused  commodities  to  appreciate,"  but 
"  commodities  have  appreciated  in  consequence  of  tlie  war."  That 
the  language  loses  much  force  owirw  to  this  limitation  cannot  be 
denied :  metaphor  and  allegory  are  almost  completely  banished. 
The  difficulties  that  con^nt  an  Occidental  who  attempts  to  learn 

iipancse  are  enormous.  There  are  three  languages  to  be  acquired : 
Tst,  the  ordinary  colloquial;  second,  the  polite  colloquial;  and, 
third,  the  written.  The  ordinary  colloquial  differs  materially  from 
its  polite  form,  and  both  are  as  unlike  the  written  form  as  modern 
Italian  is  unlike  ancient  LatiiL  "Add  to  this."  writes  Professor 
B.  H.  Chamberlain,  "  the  neceanty  of  committing  to  memory  two 
syllabaries,  one  of  which  has  many  variant  forms,  and  at  least  two 
or  three  thousand  Chinese  idet^raphs,  in  forms  standard  and  cursive 
— ideographs,  too,  most  of  which  are. susceptible  of  three  or  four 
different  readings  according  to  circumstance, — add,  further,  that  all 
these  kinds  of  written  synibols  are  apt  to  be  encountered  pell  mell 
on  the  same  paee,  and  the  task  of  mastering  Japanese  becomes  almost 
Herculean."  In  view  of  all  this  there  u  a  strong  movement  in 
favour  of  romaniring  the  Japanese  script:  that  is  to  say,  abolishing 
the  ideograph  and  adopting  in  its  place  the  Roman  alphabet.  But 
while  every  one  appreciates  the  magnitude  al  the  relief  that  would 
thus  be  afforded,  there  has  as  yet  been  little  substantial  progress. 
A  language  which  has  been  adapted  from  its  iidancy  to  ideographic 
tnnsmission  cannot  easily  be  fitted  to  idionetic  uses. 

ZNdtMMrsM.— F.  Brinkley,  An  Unabridpd  Japamete-EnptA 
Dieliaimy  (TfikyA.  iBq6) ;  Y.  Shimada,  Enj^h-JaPawttDieliawy, 
Cri*y*  .«97>:  H-rt-sr-.  Df^^  ^^Q^^lk^ 


English. 
The  unique  standard  wUch 
is  used  for  judging  virtue  Ot 
vice  is  benevolent  conduct 
sidely. 
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■>99) ;  J'  H.  CubUnsi  Dietienary  of  Ckiiuu-Jtipamtu  Wmds  (3  volt.. 
London,  1889).;  J.  C.  Hepburn,  Jafantse'EMtUtk  aud  fiiWwk- 
JapaH€U DtcMiary  ILotidaa.  1903):  ^  M.  Satow utd  I.  MauuttU, 
Ei^uk-Japamtu  DieUmiary  (Londoii,  1904}. 

IMtritm. — From  the  ndghbotiiios  coBtinent  the  Japanese 
derived  the  ut  of  tmumittiiig  ideu  to  paper.  But  as  to 
the  date  of  that  acquisition  there  is  doubt.  Aa  authenticated 
work  comfuled  A.D.  710  speaks  of  hisloriographerm  having  been 
a^xnitted  to  collect  local  records  ior  the  fim  time  in  40J, 
from  which  it  ii  U>  be  intetied  that  such  officials  had  already 
existed  at  the  court.  There  b  also  a  tradition  that  some  kind 
of  general  history  was  compiled  in  620  but  destroyed  by  £re 
in  645.  At  all  events,  the  earliest  bocdt  now  eUaot  date*  from 
713.  Its  origin  is-desoibed  in  its  preface.  When  the  emperor 
THnmu  (67J--686)  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  that  there  did 
not  exist  any  revised  collection  of  the  fragmentary  annals  of  the 
chief  families.  He  therefore  caused  these  annals  to  be  collated. 
Tbne  happened  to  be  among  the  court  ladies  one  Hiyeda  no  Are, 
wl»  was  ^ted  with  an  extnordinaiy  menoiy.  Meuiucs  were 
taken  to  inainut  lier  in  the  genuine  traditions  and  the  old  lan- 
guage of  former  ages,  the  intention  being  to  have  the  wbcde  ulti- 
mately dictated  to  a  competent  scribe.  But  the  emperor  ^Ued 
before  the  projea  could  be  oonsummated,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  Are's  memory  renuined  the  sole  depo^tory  of  the  collected 
annals.  Then,  imdcr  the  auspices  of  the  empress  Cemmyfl,  the 
original  plan  was  carried  out  in  711,  Yasumaro  bring  the  scribe. 
The  woik  that  resulted  is  known  as  the  Kojiki  {Seurd  0/  AncieiU 
UalUrs).  It  has  been  accurately  translated  by  Professor  B.  U. 
Chamberlain  (TraiuaclimioJ  tkt  Asiatic  Seciety  of  Japan,voLx.), 
who,  in  a  preface  justly  regarded  by  students  of  Japan  as  an 
exegetical  classic,  makes  the  pertinent  comment:  "  Taking  the 
word  Altaic  in  its  usual  accepUtion,  via.  as  the  generic  name  of 
nil  the  ianguogea  belonging  to  the  Maochu,  Mongolian,  Turkish 
and  Finnish  groups,  not  only  the  archaic,  but  the  classical, 
literature  of  Japan  carries  us  back  several  centuries  beyond  the 
earliest  extant  documents  of  any  other  Altak  tongue."  By  the 
term  "  archaic  "  is  to  be  understood  the  pure  Japanese  language 
of  earliest  times,  and  by  the  term  "  classical  "  the  quasi-Chinese 
language  which  came  into  use  tor  literary  purposes  when  Japan 
appropriated  the  civilization  of  her  great  neighbours.  The 
Kojiki  is  written  in  the  archaic  form :  that  u  to  aiy,  the  language 
is  the  huiguage  of  old  Japan,  the  script,  althou^  Ideogrqihic,  is 
used  phonetically  only,  and  the  casc-indicaton  are  rq>resentcd 
by  Chinese  characters  having  the  same  sounds.  It  is  a  spcdes  of 
■aga,  setting  forUi  not  only  the  heavenly  begjmungs  of  the  Japan- 
ese  race,  but  also  the  awry  o(  creation,  the  succession  of  the 
.  vtrioua  soveidgns  and  the  salient  evenu  <a  their  reigns,  the 
whole  interspersed  with  songs,  many  of  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  6th  century,  while  some  doubtless  date  from  the  fourth  or 
even  the  third.  This  Ktgiti  marks  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Already  by  the  time  ^  iu  con^ilation  the  influence  of  Chinese 
riviUxation  and  Chinese  literature  had  prevailed  to  greatly  in 
Japan  that  the  next  authentic  work,  composed  only  eight  yeara 
later,  was  completely  Chinese  in  style  and  embodied  Chinese 
tradittona  and  Chinese  phiktst^hical  doctrines,  not  diktinguishing 
them  from  their  Japanese  context.  This  volume  was  called  the 
NikMti  (CkronitUs  of  Japan).  It  may  be  said  to  have  wholly 
tupidanted  iu  predecessor  in  popular  favour,  for  the  das^c  style 
-Hbat  is  to  say,  the  Chinese — had  now  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  only  erudite  script.  The  Ckronida  re-traversed  much  of  the 
ground  already  gone  over  by  the  Retard,  preserving  many  of  the 
songs  in  occasionally  changed  form,  omitting  some  portions, 
supplementing  others,  and  imparting  to  the  whde  such  an 
exotic  character  as  almost  to  disqualify  the  work  for  a  place  in 
Japanese  literature.  Yet  this  was  the  style  which  .thenceforth 
prevailed  among  the  littcrati  of  Japan.  "  Standard  Chinese  soon 
became  easier  to  understand  than  archaic  Japanese,  as  the  former 
alone  was  taught  in  the  schook,  and  the  native  language  changed 
rai^y  during  the  century  or  two  that  followed  the  diffusion 
of  the  foreign  tongue  and  civiliiation  "  (CKAiremAiK).  The 
neglect  into  which  the  Kojiki  fell  lasted  until  the  17th  century. 
Almost  simultaneously, with  its  appearance  in  .type^(i644)^ 
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and  Its  consequent  acccssiUlity,  there  arose  a  galaxy  at 
scholars  under  whose  influence  the  archaic  style  and  the  andeat 
Japanese  traditions  entered  a  period  ot  renaissance.  Tlie  story 
of  this  period  and  of  it»  pndncta  has  been  admirably  told  Sir 
Ernest  Satow  ("  Revival  of  Pw«  ShidtO,"  PnctaHMtt  tkt 
Asiaiie  Sodtty  of  Japan,  vol.  iii.),  whose  essay,  together  with 
Professor  Chamberlain'B  Kojiki,  the  same  author's  introductioo 
to  Tkt  Ctamcal  Podry  ^  tkt  Japamitt,  and  Ur  W.  C.  Aston's 
NHuMgi,  m  ewential  to  every  student  of  Japanese  literature. 
To  mtdeittand  this  i7tb  century  renaiaiance,  knowledge  <rf  one 
fact  is  necessary,  namely,  that  about  the  year  Ajy.  Sto,  s  cele- 
brated Buddhist  priest,  Kakai,  who  had  spent  several  yean 
studying  in  China,  compounded  out  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism 
and  Shinto  a  system  of  doctrine  called  RyUm  Skim  (Dual 
ShintS),  the  prominent  tenet  of  which  was  that  the  Shinto  deities 
were  mitfely  transmigrations  of  Buddhist  divinities.  By  this 
device  Japanese  conservatism  was  eflectually  conciliated,  and 
Buddhism  became  in  fact  the  creed  of  the  nation,  Its  positive 
and  practical  precepts  entirely  eclipsing  the  agnostic  intuition- 
alism of  Shinto.  Against  this  hybrid  faith  several  Japanese 
scholars  arrayed  themselves  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries,  the 
greatest  of  them  bdng  Mabuchi  and  MotoorL  The  latter's 
mafHum  opus,  Kcjikideit  (BxposiHon  of  the  Sdcord  of  Andtnt 
Matters),  declared  by  Chamberiain  to  be  "perhaps  the  most 
admirable  work  of  which  Japanese  erudition  can  boast,"  con- 
sists <d  44  large  volumes,  devoted  to  elucidating  the  Kojiki  and 
resuscitating  the  Shinto  cult  as  it  existed  in  tlie  carlicsi  days. 
This  great  woik  of  reconstruction  was  only  one  feature  of  the 
literary  activity  which  marked  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries, 
when,  under  Tokugaws  rule,  the  blessing  of  long-tinknown 
peace  came  to  the  nation.  lyqmsa  himself  devoted  tlx  last 
yean  4rf  Us  Hf e  to  coUeaing  ancient  manuscripts.  In  hia 
country  retreat  at  Shiiuok^  he  formed  one  of  the  richest  libraries 
ever  brought  togetherrin  Japan,  and  by  will  he  bequeathed  the 
Japanese  section  of  it  to  his  eighth  son,  the  feudal  chief  of 
Owari,  and  the  Chinese  section  to  his  ninth  son,  the  prince  of 
KishQ,  with  the  result  that  under  the  former  feudatory's  ausfMces 
two  works  of  considerable  merit  were  produced  treating  of  ancient 
ceremonials  and  supplementing  the  Nikntgi.  Much  more 
memorable,  however,  was  a  library  formed  by  lyeyasu's  grand- 
son the  feudal  chief  of  Mito  (166^1700),  who  not  only  collected 
a  vast  quantity  of  books  hitherto  scattered  among  Shinto  and 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  private  houses,  but  also  employed 
a  number  of  scholars  to  com[Mle  a  history  unprecedented  in 
magnitude,  Uie  Dap-Xikm-iki.  It  consisted  of  340  volumes,  and 
it  became  at  once  the  standard  in  its  own  branch  ot  literature. 
Still  more  oomprehenstve  was  a  book  emanating  from  the  sane 
source  and  treating  of  court  ceremomals.  It  ran  to  more  than 
joo  volumes,  and  the  emperor  honoured  the  work  by  bestowing 
on  it  the  title  Stip  Ituiltm  (Rnia  ef  Ctrtmomals).  These  com- 
pilations together  with  the  JVttm  GrwmU  (Hiitery  •/  Japam 
OtOtide  Ike  CmvO.  written  by  Rai  Sanyo  and  pnUisbed  in  18)7, 
constituted  the  chief  sources  of  historical  knowledge  before  the 
Meiji  era.  Rai  Sanyo  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  preparation 
of  hb  13  volumes  and  took  his  materials  from  159  Jiptnese  and 
Chinese  works.  But  ukher  he  nor  Us  prcdeceasocs  tecognixed 
In  history  anything  more  than  a  veUde  iat  recording  the  mere 
sequence  ot  events  and  their  relations,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  personages  concerned.  Their  volumes  mJte  {oofoundly 
dry  readmg.  Vicarious  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  pro- 
ductions ol  the  Mito  School  on  account  of  the  pditical  influence 
they  exercised  in  rehalrilitating  the  nation's  req>ect  for  the  throne 
by  unveiling  the  picture  of  on  epoch  prior  to  the  usurpations 
of  military  feudalism.  The  struggles  of  the  great  rival  clans, 
replete  with  episodes  of  the  most  tragic  and  stirring  character, 
inspired  quui-historical  narrations  of  a  more  popular  chamcter, 
which  often  took  the  form  of  illuminated  scrolls.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  Meiji  era  that  history,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
began  to  be  written.  During  recent  times  many  students  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  literature.  Works  f>f 
wide  scope  and  clear  insight  have  been  produced,  and  the 
Uistorio^pmphers'  section  In  the  Imperial.  Uoivenity  of  Tl&yO 
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has  been  tat  leveral  yeait  cofaced  In  i^HlntHig  and  collating 
materials  for  a  lustoiy  wbkfa  will  probably  rank  vitk  anjKhing 
of  the  kind  in  enstePCT. 

Is  didr  poetiy  above  everytlilng  the  Japanm  have  remained 
impaTiom  to  alien  influencca.  It  owes  cbu  couervatioa  to  iti 
-  ,  proeody.  Without  rhyme,  without  variety  of  metre, 
"  without  daaticity  ol  dimennoa*.  it  ia  ain  without 

fcaewn  counterpart.  To  alter  it  in  any  way  would  be  to  deprive 
it  of  all  dittiaiuiahing  cbancteristic*.  At  tome  remote  date  a 
Japancw  maker  ol  tooga  leema  to  have  diKOvered  that  a  peculiar 
and  very  faadnatins  rhythm  b  produced  by  tines  containing 
5  synables  and  7  ■yllablea  alternately.  That  la  Japanese  poetry 
{uU  or  loaJha).  There  are  geDnmlly  five  lines:  the  first  ana  third 
nmaiitint  of  5  syllables,  the  second,  ftftirth  and  fifth  of  7,  making  a 
total  of  31  inalL  The  numberof  lines  11  not  oompulKry:  sometimes 
they  may  ranch  to  thirty,  forty  or  even  more,  but  the  alternation  of 
^  and  7  ByUables  is  compulsory.  The  roost  attenuated  form  of  all 
»  the  ssUn  (or  faiAst)  which  consist*  oS  only  three  lines,  namely, 
17  syllablen.  NeocasatUy  the  ideas  embodied  in  such  a  narrow 
vcfaide  must  be  fra^n^tary.  Thu*  it  results  that  Japanese  poems 
are.  ffw  the  most  tisrt.  baptcstionitt:  they  sunest  a  pest  deal  more 
tea  tfa^  nctoalfy  eapKSi.  Hsra  ia  an  example: — 


M<MBi]t-ha  wo 
KaK  ni  raakasete 
Him  yori  too 
Hakanaki  mono  wa 
loochi  nari  keri 


More  fleetinc  than  Utt  kUm  of 
witheied  led  wuid-hlawn,  the 
thimaUkdUfa.  . 


Then  b  ma  Ei^bh  metre  with  this  peculiar  cadence. 

It  is  not  to  he  inferred  that  the  writers  of  Japan,  enamoufcd  as 
they  were  of  Chinese  ideographs  and  Chinese  style,  ddibeiaiely  ex- 
dudndevaytlungChineselrom  the  realraof  poetry.  On  the  contrary, 
Banv  ol  them  took  pleasure  in  compowng  venicles  to  which  Chinese 
wwdi  wen  admtlted  and  which  ahowed  something  of  the  "  paralkl- 
bm  **  peculiar  to  Chinese  poetry,  since  the  first  ideograph  01  the  last 
Boe  was  nquiicd  to  be  identical  with  the  final  idcogrBph.  But 
rfayeae  was  not  attempted,  and  the  pliable  metre  01  Japan  was 
1)11]  St  unit,  the  alternation  of  s  and  7  being,  hosrever,  dUpcnied  with. 
Such  couplets  were  called  mi  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pure 
Japanese  wEo  or  Ionia.  The  two  greatest  masters  of  Japanese  poetry 
wen  Hitomaro  and  Akahito,  both  of  the  early  Bth  century,  and  next 
tn  them  stands  Tsurayuld,  who  fiourisbed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
loth  century,  and  is  not  lupposed  to  have  transmitted  his  mantle 
to  any  successor.  The  chcHCcst  productions  of  the  former  two  with 
those  of  many  other  poets  were  brought  together  in  756  and  embodied 
inabookcalMtheVanydiiM(CW£a^(!/aJKr*^  The 
wlone  remained  unique  until  tbabegimdngof  the  loth  centory,  when 
90s)  Tsunynki  and  three  coadjutors  compiled  the  KMiuM 
lAscfM  ^Msf  i4ncj(ailantf  JfW(ni),the  first  of  twenty-one  thttilar 
aatbotoeisB  between  the  itth  and  the  tsth  centuries,  which  coo- 
sAtote  the  Nijn-tcki  Dci-tk*  OtnOuloi&t  of  tkt  OM-md~TwaUy 
Jbinu).  If  to  these  we  add  the  Ujakn-nintkA  (ffmrfrsd  Oits  Ay  a 
ITwiisd  Tfifi)  brought  tocether  by  Teika  KyO  in  the  13th  century, 
we  hnve  all  the  classics  of  Japanese  poetry.  For  the  compositioa 
of  the  nls  gnduaUy  deteriorated  from  the  end  of  the  9th  century, 
when  a  game  called  wfa  wsaif  becamt  a  fashionable  pastime,  and 
aiistacTatic  men  and  women  tried  to  strii^  tocether  veiwcles  of  3I 
ijflaWf*  careful  of  the  form  and  careless  of  the  thought.  The 
aAs-owAK.  in  its  later  developments,  may  not  unjustly  be  compared 
to  the  Occidental  rame  of  botat-nmi$.  The  poetry  of  the  nation 
renained  imtnovable  in  the  andent  groove  untu  very  modem  times, 
when,  cither  by  direct  access  to  the  ori^nsls  or  through  the  medium 
of  very  defective  translations,  the  nation  became  acquainted  with 
the  nMstem  of  Occidental  song.  A  small  coterie  of  authors,  headed 
by  Prafessor  Toyama,  then  attempted  to  revolutionize  Japanese 
poetry  by  recasting  it  on  European  line*.  But  the  project  failed 
MgnaOyi  and  indeed  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Japanese 
langwagg  cso  be  adapted  to  such  uses. 

Ii  was  under  the  au^Hces  of  an  empress  (Suiko)  that  the  first 
li^iah  il  manuscript  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  in  630.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  an  empress  (GemmyA)  that  the 
lUcard  of  Ancitnt  UaUtrs  was  transcribed  (71a}  from  the 
lips  of  a  court  lady.  And  it  was  under  the  auspice*  of  an 
smpresa  that  the  CkrmMa  «/  Japan  were  composed 
(yjo).  To  women,  indeed,  from  the  8th  centufy  onwaida 
may  be  said  to  have  been  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  pure 
is|isaisi  language,  the  classical,  or  Chinese,  form  being  adopted  by 
men.  The  ^scioctioncontifiucd  throughout  the  ages.  Tothiadaythe 
BpabH  lanroagc  A  Japanese  women  is  appreciably  simpler  and  softer 
Oiaathatol  themen,aodto  this  day  while  the  educated  woman  uses 
the  Ufa^na  syllabary  in  srritittg.  eschews  Chinese  words  and  rarely 
pens  on  ideograph,  the  educated  man  employs  the  ideograph 
cncirriy,  and  translates  bis  thoughts  as  (ar  as  possible  into  the 
m>seranou«ed  Chinese  words  without  recourse  to  which  it  would 
be  iiinmssiMi  (or  him  to  discuss  any  scientific  aulqect,  or  even  to 
refer  to  the  details  ol  his  daily  bnsinesa.  Japan  was  thus  enriched 
with  two  worb  of  weiy  Ugh  nHrit,  the  Gi»n  UtMtgmi  (r.  1004) 
■Bd  An  JToAm  no ZMU fsboat  the  sanwdate),  Tbelonnar.by 


Mutanki  no  ^Uhn— mbaUy  a  paeudoByni-~was  the  first  novel 
composed  in  Japan.  Before  her  time  there  had  been  many  ssmm- 
tfittti  (narratives),  but  all  consisted  merely  of  short  stories,  mythical 
or  ouasi-btstotical,  wbcnns  Mnnsaki  no  Shilubu  did  for  Japan  what 
Fielding  and  Richardson  did  for  England.  Her  work  was  ^'  a  proas 
epic  of  real  life,"  the  life  of  her  hero,  Gm/i.  Her  language  is  graceful 
and  natural,  her  sentiments  are  refined  and  sober;  and,  as  Mr  Mton 
well  says,  her  "  story  flows  00  easily  from  one  scene  of  real  life  to 
another,  pving  us  a  varied  and  minutely  detailed' picture  of  life  and 
society  in  IG&to,  sudi  a*  we  possess  for  no  other  country  at  the  same 
period."  The  ifohm  n«  ZmU  (Pitbw  SkdckMt).  hV  the  Ctnji 
Jtonopitori,  was  by  a  noUe  Lady— Sei  ShOnagon— but  it  is  simply  a 
record  of  dailyevents  and  fugitive  thoughts,  though  not  in  the  lorm 
of  a  diary.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  unaffected 
compoutions  ever  written.  Undesignedly  it  conveys  a  wonderfully 
realistic  picture  of  aristocratic  life  and  social  ethic*  in  Kioto  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ttth  century.  "  If  we  compare  it  with  anything 
that  Europe  has  to  show  at  this  period,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  wortc  what  a  revelation  it  would  be  if 
we  had  the  court  file  of  AUred'a  or  Canute's  leign  deputed  to  ut  in 
a  similar  way  t 

The  period  from  the  enity  part  of  the  t4th  century  to  the  opening 
of  the  17th  is  fenerally  reined  aa  the  dark  age  of  Japanese  litera- 
ture. The  constant  wore  of  the  time  left  theu  impress  — . 
upon  everything.  To  then  b  doe  the  fact  that  the  IZT^^ 
two'  principal  works  compiled  during  this  epoch  were, 
one  political,  the  other  quaa-historical.  In  the  former,  JimkSskM^ 
ki  (flislorj«flk»  Tn* Siuxessien cfOu Dtaint  Monanhi). Kitabatake 
Chikafusa  (1340)  undertook  to  prove  that  ol  the  two  sovereigns 
then  dispotlng  for  supremacy  hi  Japnn,  Co-Datgo  wa*  the  rMitful 
mooardi:  in  the  latter,  rmiS»i-kt  IHiitary  ^  Crtai  Ptaet),  Kojuna 
(1370)  devoted  his  pages  to  describing  the  event*  of  contempo- 
raneous history.  Neither  work  can  be  said  to  possess  signal  literary 
merit,  but  both  hod  memorable  consequences.  For  the  JiKMiUM-fa, 
by  its  strong  advocacy  of  the  mikado's  admioistntive  rights  as 
against  the  usurpations  of  military  feudalism,  may  be  said  to  have 
sowed  the  seeds  of  Jaaan's  modem  polity;  and  the  Taikei-ki.  by 
its  erudite  diction,  skilful  rhetoric,  simplification  of  cAd  gram- 
matical constructions  and  copious  interpolation  of  Chinese  words, 
furnished  a  model  for  many  imitators  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  Japan's  19th-century  style.  The  Taihei-ki  produced  another 
notable  effect;  it  inspired  public  readers  who  soon  developed  into 
historical  ratonUnri-,  a  doss  of  professionals  who  are  almost  as 
much  in  vogue  to-day  as  they  were  500  years  ago.  Belonging  to 
about  the  same  period  as  the  jinkitkBl^kt,  another  classic  occupies 
a  leading  place  in  Japanese  esteem.  It  is  the  Tture-turt-tusa 
iUaleriaUjor  DUpdOnt  EMmui).  by  KenkO-bOdii,  described  by  Mr 
Aston  as  "one  of  the  OMSt  ddlghunl  oases  in  Japanese  litenture; 
a  collection  of  short  sketches,  anecdotes  and  essays  on  aH  iwaiinahiB 
subjects,  something  in  the  manner  of  SeUen's  litlt  Talk." 

The  so-called  dark  age  of  Japanese  fitenture  was  not  entirely 
unproductive  sit  gave  the  drama  (iVd)  to  Japan.  Tradition  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  drama  to.a  religious  dance  of  a  panto-  rn*n__- 
minuc  character,  called  JCarara  and  associated  with 
ShintA  ceremonials.  The  NO,  however,  owed  its  developnent 
mainly  to  Buddhist  influence.  During  the  medieval  era  of  inter- 
nedne  strife  the  Buddhist  priests  were  the  sole  depositories  of  literary 
talent,  and  seeing  that,  from  the  close  of  the  lAth  century,  the 
ShintS  mime  (Kogura)  was  largely  employed  by  the  military  dan 
to  invoke  or  acknowledge  the  osiutance  of  the  gods,  the  monks  of 
Buddha  set  themselvea  to  compose  librettos  for  this  mime,  and  the 
performance,  thus  modified,  received  the  name  ai  N8.  Briefly 
speskii^,  the  Nfi  was  a  dance  of  the  roost  statdy  character,  adapted 
to  the  incidents  of  dramas  "  which  embrace  within  their  sc^te  a 
world  of  le^ndary  lore,  of  quaint  fandesand  of  religious  sentiment." 
Their  motives  were  chiefly  confined  to  such  themes  as  the  law  of 
retribution  to  which  all  human  beings  are  subjected,  the  trenutori- 
nessof  lifeand  theadvisability  of  shaking  off  from  one's  feet  thedust 
of  this  sinful  vrarid.  But  some  were  of  a  purely  martial  nature. 
Thi*  difference  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
thus  modifying  the  Kagun  had  its  origin  in  musical  recitations 
from  the  semi-romantic  semi-historical  narratives  o(  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Such  redtations  were  pvtti  by  itinerant  Bonzes,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  NO.  Very 
soon  the  No  came  to  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  military  class  a 
position  similar  to  that  held  by  the  lanka  as  a  literary  pursuit,  and 
the  fSfsfai  as  a  musical,  in  the  Imperial  court.  AD  the  great  aristo- 
crat* not  only  patronized  the  NO  bnt  were  themselves  indy  to  take 
part  in  it.  Costumes  of  the  utmost  magnificence  were  worn,  and 
the  chlsdKoB  of  nsaks  for  the  use  of  the  performers  occupied  scores 
of  artists  and  ranked  as  a  hish  glyptic  accomplidiment.  There  are 
335  classical  dramas  of  this  bnduiacompendinm  called  the  yUysto 
Ttiie,  and  many  of  them  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  names 
of  Kwanami  Kiyotsugu  (1406)  ana  his  son  MotoUyo  (>4SS)<  who  are 
counted  the  fathers  of  the  art.  For  a  moment,  when  the  tide  of 
Westcm  dviliiation  swept  over  Japan,  the  NO  seemed  lik^y  to  be 

Srmanently  submcreeo.  But  the  renaissance  ei  nationalism 
fkium  term)  saved  the  venerable  drama,  and  owing  to  the 
exenioas  of  Prince  Iwakun,  the  artist  HOsho  Knro  and  Umewaka 
Miaoni,  it  Stands  as  Ugh  as  ever  in  popular  favour.  Conconinitha 
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five  sctiooCi  into  which  the  NO  m  divided,  their  duracteriitica  and 
their  diffeirncea— these  are  matters  of  incerett  to  the  initiated  alone. 

The  Japanese  are  cncnlially  a  laughter-loving  people.  They  are 
highly  Mi«ceptib!e  of  tragic  emotion*,  but  they  turn  gladly  to  the 
--^  brighter  phases  of  life.  Hence  a  need  wai  toon  felt 
^^■^  of  umething  to  dispel  the  pcnimism  of  the  NO.  and 
(hat  something  took  the  form  o(  comedies  played  in  Che  interlude* 
of  the  NA  and  called  Kyifen  (mad  words).  The  KyAgen  needs  no 
elaborate  description:  it  is  a  pure  farce,  never  immodest  or  vulgar. 

The  classic  drama  NA  and  its  companion  the  KyOgen  had  two 
children,  the  Jdturi  and  the  Kabuki.  They  were  born  at  the  close 
n»  ThtMln  century  and  they  owed  their  origin  to  the 

^^■growing  inlluenceof  the  commercial  claw,  who  asserted 
a  right  to  be  amused  but  were  excluded  Irom  enioyment  of  the 
aristocratic  NS  and  the  KyOgeo.  The  ISruri  is  a  dramatic  baltad, 
sung  or  recited  to  the  accompaniment  w  the  ntmiien  and  in  unison 
with  the  movements  of  puppet*.  It  came  into  existence  in  Kioto 
and  was  thence  transfenid  to  Yedo  (TOkyO),  where  the  greatest  of 
Japanese  playwrights,  Chilcamatsu  Moiuaemon  (1653-1734).  and  a 
musician  o(  exceptional  talent,  Takemoto  CklayO.  collaborated  to 
render  this  puppet  drama  a  highly  popular  entertainment.  It 
flourished  for  nearly  300  years  in  Ycdo.  and  is  still  occasionally 
performed  in  Osaka.  Like  the  NO  the  JOruri  dealt  always  with 
•ombre  (hemes,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  Kabuki  (farce). 
This  last  owed  it*  inception  to  a  priestess  who.  having  abandoned 
her  holy  vocation  at  the  call  of  love,  espoused  dancing  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  trained  a  number  of  girt*  for  the  purpose.  The  bw 
presently  interdicted  these  female  comedian*  (jmna-kabuhi)  in  the 
interests  of  public  morality,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  "boy 
comedians  "  {■wakatkv-kabuki)  who  simulated  women's  ways  and 
were  vetoed  in  their  turn,  giving  pface  10  yaro-kabuki  (comedian* 
with  queues).  Gradually  the  Kabuki  developed  the  features  of  a 
genuine  theatre;  the  actor  and  the  playwright  were  discriminated, 
and,  the  periormances  taking  the  form  of  domestic  drama  (Wagolo 
and  SnamoHa)  or  historical  drama  (Arafflo  or  Jidainime),  actors 
□(  perpetual  fame  sprang  up.  as  Sakata  TOjQrO  and  Ichilcawa 
DanjinrO  (1660-1704).  Mimetic  posture-dances  {SkoiatoUi)  were 
always  introduced  as  interludes;  past  and  present  indiscriminately 
contributed  to  the  playwright's  subjects;  realism  was  carried  to 
extreme*;  a  revolving  «afe  and  all  mechanical  accessories  were 
supplied;  female  parts  were  invariablv  taken  by  males,  who  attained 
almost  incredible  skill  in  these  simulations;  a  chorus — relic  of  the 
NS— chanted  exposition*  of  profound  sentiments  or  thrilling  inci- 
dents; and  histnooic  talent  of  the  very  highest  order  was  often 
displayed.  But  the  JCofruti-u'  and  its  yakmha  (actors)  remained 
always  «  plebeian  institution.  No  lamurax  freouented  the  former 
or  associated  with  the  latter.  With  the  introduction  of  Western 
civilization  in  modern  times,  however,  the  theatre  ceased  to  be 
tabooed  by  the  aristocracy.  Men  and  women  of  all  ranks  began  to 
visit  it ;  the  emperor  himself  consented  {18S7)  to  witness  a  perform- 
ance by  the  great  stars  of  the  stage  at  the  private  reside  nee  of  Marquis 
Inouye;  a  dramatic  reform  association  was  organized  by  a  number  of 
prominent  noblemen  and  scholars;  drastic  eHorts  were  made  to 
purge  the  old  historical  dramas  of  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies, 
and  at  length  a  theatre  (the  Yuraku'ta)  was  built  on  purely  European 
line*,  where  instead  of  sitting  from  morning  to  night  witneuing 
one  long-diawnK>ut  drama  wiili  interludes  of  whole  farces,  a  visitor 
may  devote  only  a  tew  evening-hours  to  the  pastime.    The  Shosa- 

foto  ha*  not  been  abolished,  nor  ii  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be. 
t  ha*  grace*  and  beauties  of  its  own.  Tnere  remains  to  be  noted 
the  incursion  of  amateurs  into  the  histrionic  realm.  In  former  times 
the  actor's  profession  was  absolutely  exclusive  in  Japan,  Children 
were  trained  to  wear  their  fathers'  mantles,  and  the  idea  that  a  non- 
professional could  tread  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  stage  did  not 
enter  any  imagination.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  new  regimen  in 
Meiii  days  there  arose  a  desire  for  social  plays  deoicting  the  life  of  the 
modern  generation,  and  as  these  "croppy  dramas."  {tampatiti- 
nrojio)— so  called  in  allusion  to  the  European  method  of  cutting  the 
hair  close — were  not  included  in  the  repertoire  ol  the  orthodox 
theatre,  amateur  troupes  (known  as  liiki-ynkuilm)  were  organised 
to  fill  the  void.  Even  Shakespeare  has  been  played  by  these  ama- 
teurs, and  the  abundant  wit  of  the  Japanese  is  on  the  way  to  enrich 
the  itace  with  modern  farces  of  unquestionable  merit. 

The  Tokugawa  era  (i6o]-iS67),  which  poputariied  the  drama,  had 
other  memorable  ellcets  upon  Japanese  lilrrnture.  Yedo,  ihn:  =bO- 
Liuraten  capital,  displaced  Kioto  as  the  centre  of  hur.iry 

"J^JJJ™'  activity.  It*  population  of  more  than  a  million,  im  lua- 
TakuwmwM  '"8  ^"'^  conditions  of  men — notably  nejlthy 

merchant*  and  mechanics — constituted  a  new  auili.nce 
to  which  authors  had  to  Bddre5.s  themselves;  unil 
unparalleled  development  ol  mental  activiiy  necessitated  wholesale 
drafts  upon  the  Chinese  vocabulary,  To  l.'ii^  nvw  I  "-  .irtrilmied  the 
appearance  of  a  groupof  men  knownastan{,il  III  '  .1^/.  .j  ^hobrs). 
The  most  celebrated  among  them  were;  I  ujni_  j  bvjkwa  (15(10- 
1619),  who  introduced  his  countrymen  to  the  philosophy  of  Chu-Hi; 
Havashi  Raian  (1583-1657),  who  wrote  170  treatises  on  scholastic 
and  moral  subjects;  Kaibara  Ekken  (1630-ITI4),  teacher  of  a  hne 
system  of  ethics;  Aral  Hakuwki  (1637-1735).  hiMorian,  philosopher, 
■talesman  and  financier:  and  Muro  Kius6,ihe  second  great  exponent 
of  Cliu-Ui's  philosophy.  "  Japan  owes  a  profound  deL{  of  gratitude 
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to  the  taneakutka  of  that  time.  For  their  day  and  country  they  were 
emphatically  the  salt  of  earth."  But  naturally  not  all  were  believers 
in  the  Mnie  philoaophy.  Tlie  fervour  of  the  lollowci*  of  Chu-Hi 
(the  orthodox  school)  could  not  fail  to  provoke  opposition.  Thus 
some  arose  who  declared  allegiance  to  the  idealistic  intuitionalism 
of  Wang  Yang-ming.  and  other*  advocated  direct  study  ol  the  works 
of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  Connected  with  this  rejection  of  Chu- 
Hi  were  such  eminent  name*  a*  those  of  ItO  Junsai  (1637-1718), 
ItO  TOgai  (1617-1736),  Ogyu  SOrai  (1666-1728)  and  Daui  Shunui 
(1679-1747).  These  Chinese  scholars  made  no  secret  of  their 
contempt  lor  Buddhism,  and  in  their  turn  they  were  held  In  aversion 
by  the  Buddhists  and  the  Japanese  scholars  (waiakuiha).  so  that  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century  was  a  time  of  perpetual  wrangling 
and  controversy.  The  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Chinese  philo- 
sophy evoked  a  reactionary  spirit  of  nationalism,  just  as  the  excessive 
worsnip  of  Occidental  civilization  was  destined  to  do  in  the  19th 
century. 

Apart  from  philoiophical  teaearche*  a.^d  the  development  of 
the  drama,  as  above  related,  the  Tokugawa  era  i*  remarkable  for 
folk-lore,  monl  discourses,  fiction  and  a  peculiar  form  of  poetry 
This  last  does  not  demand  much  attention.  Its  principal  variety 
i*  the  haikai.  which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  tania  shorn  of  its  con- 
cluding fourteen  syllables,  and  therefore  virtually  identical  with  the 
hokku.  already  described.  The  name  of  BaihO  is  immemorially 
associated  with  this  kind  of  llillputian  versiclc,  which  reached  the 
extreme  of  impressionism.  A  more  important  addition  to  Japanese 
literature  was  made  in  the  17th  century  in  the  form  of  children's 
tales  {Olofibaiuiiki)-  They  are  charmingly  simple  and  graceful, 
and  they  have  been  rendered  into  English  again  and  again  since  the 
beginning  of  the  MeijI  era.  But  whether  they  are  to  be  reganJed  as 
genuine  folk. lore  or  merely  a*  a  branch  of  the  fiction  tA  the  age  when 
they  first  appeared  in  book  form,  remains  uncertain.  Of  ficlioa 
proper  there  was  an  abundance.  The  pioneer  of  this  kind  of  hlera- 
lure  is  coruideied  to  have  been  Saikaku  [1641-1693).  who  wrote 
sketches  of  eveir-day  life  a*  he  saw  it,  short  tales  of  some  merit 
and  novels  which  deal  with  the  most  disreputable  phase*  of  human 
existence.  HI*  notable  successors  in  the  same  tine  were  t«'0  men  of 
Kioto,  named  JlshO  (1675-1745)  and  Kisekl  (1666-1716).  They  had 
their  own  publishing  house,  and  its  name  Hacfummji-ya  (figure-of- 
eight  store]  came  10  be  indelibly  as!rfx:iated  with  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture. But  these  men  did  little  more  than  pave  the  way  (or  the  true 
romantic  novel,  which  first  took  shape  under  the  hand  of  Santa 
KyOden  (1761-1816),  and  culminated  in  the  works  of  Bakin,  Tane- 
hilco.  Samba,  Ikku,  Shunsui  and  their  successors.  Of  nearly  all  the 
book*  in  this  class  it  may  be  said  that  they  deal  largely  in  sensation- 
alism and  pornography,  though  it  does  not  follow  thai  their  language 
ii  either  coarse  or  licentious.  The  life  of  the  virtuous  Japanese 
woman  being  essentially  uneventful.  the»e  romancists  not  unnatur- 
ally sought  their  female  types  amone  dancing-girls  and  courtesans. 
The  books  were  profusely  illustrated  wiih  wood-cuts  and  chromo- 
xylographs  from  pictures  of  the  akiyot  master*,  who,  like  the  play- 
wright, the  actor  and  the  romaiKer,  ministered  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  "  man  in  the  street."  Brief  mention  must  also  be  made  of  two 
other  kinds  of  booiu  belonging  to  this  epoch ;  namely,  the  Skiagakv- 
iko  (ethical  eisays)  and  the  Jilsuroku-mono  (true  records).  The 
latter  were  often  little  more  than  historical  novels  founded  on  facts ; 
and  the  former,  though  nominally  intended  to  engrail  the  doctrines 
of  Buddhism  and  ShintO  upon  the  philoKtphy  of  China,  were  really 
of  rationalistic  tendency. 

Although  the  incuruons  made  into  Cbineic  philosophy  and  the 
revival  ol  Japanese  traditions  during  the  Tokugawa  Epoch  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  overthrow  of  feudalism  and  „  

the  restoration  of  the  Throne's  administrative  power,  Iff^** 
the  immediate  tendency  of  the  last  two  events  wnt  to 
divert  the  nation's  attention  wholly  from  the  study  of  either 
Confucianism  or  the  Record  of  Ancient  MatUrt.  A  universal  thirst 
set  in  for  Occidental  science  and  liteiature,  so  that  students 
occupied  themselves  everywhere  with  rcaden  and  grammar* 
modelled  on  European  lines  rather  than  with  the  Analects  or  the 
Kojiki.  English  at  once  became  the  language  of  learning.  Thus 
the  three  colleges  which  lormed  the  nucleus  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo  were  presided  over  by  a  graduate  of  Michigan  College 
(Professor  Toyama).  a  member  of  the  English  bar  (Professor 
KOzumi)  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  (Baron  Kikuchi).  If  Japan 
was  eminently  fortuiute  in  the  men  who  directed  her  political 
career  at  that  time,  she  was  equally  favoured  in  ihoae  that  presided 
over  her  literary  culture.  Fukuzawa  Yukichi,  founder  of  ihe 
KeiO  Giiuku,  now  one  of  Japan's  four  universities,  did  more  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  by  writing  and  speaking  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  west,  its  ways  and  its  thoughts,  and  Nalcamura 
Keiu  laboured  in  the  same  cause  by  translating  Smiles's  StIJ-kelp 
and  Mill's  Rtpresentaitve  Governmenl.  A  universal  gcotraphy  (by 
Uchida  Masao);  a  history  of  nations  (by  Mitsukuri  RinshO);  a 
translation  of  Ckomberi'j  Encyciopaedia  by  the  departirtent  of 
education;  Japanese  renderings  of  Herbert  Spencer  arc*  of  Cuisot 
and  Buckle — all  these  made  their  appearanceduring  the  hist  fourteen 
years  of  the  epoch.  The  influence  of  politics  may  be  strongly 
traced  in  the  liier:iture  of  that  time,  for  the  first  romance*  produced 
bv  the  new  school  were  all  of  a  political  character:  Kttkoiu  Bidan 
(iloddJoT  SuMwuM,  with  Epaminonda*  for  hero)  by  YanoFumso; 
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Seickiboi(Plitm-iloaomiiMrimt}AiidKwakKa»^(NitliiiMtaU  Among 
Fi^wtTs)  by  Suydiiro.  This  idea  of  Hibservinj  literature  to  political 
ends  u  taja  to  nave  been  sucgeiied  by  Nalcae  Tokuiuke'i  translation 
of  RomBMu'i  Conlrat  soeialr  The  year  iSSa  taw  Julius  Caetar  in  a 
japancae  dren.  The  tranilator  was  Tiubouchi  ShOyA,  one  of  the 
greatest  writen  of  tbe  Meiji  era.  His  SUirlfu  Skiiuui  (EsseiUiaii 
nf  «  Nmd)  was  an  eloquent  plea  for  realism  as  contrasted  with  the 
artibdality  of  the  characters  depicted  by  Balcin,  and  hU  own  works 
■UuEirative  of  thb  theory  took  tne  public  by  Uorm.  He  alio  brought 
out  tbe  fint  literary  periodical  published  in  lapaa,  namely,  tbe 
Wastda  BiMmkti,  to  called  because  Tsubouchi  was  professor  of 
Irteranue  intne  Waseda  University,  an  institution  founded  by  Count 
Okuma,  whose  name  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  history  of  Meiji 
Kterature,  not  as  an  author  but  as  a  patron.  As  illustrating  the 
rapid  development  of  familiarity  with  foreign  authors,  a  Japanese 
tetroapect  of  the  Meiji  era  notes  that  whereas  MacauUy  a  Euayi 
were  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Imperial  University  ia  i88i-i88i,  they 
were  studied,  &ve  or  sii  years  later,  in  secondary  schools,  and  pupils 
of  the  latter  were  able  to  read  with  understanding  the  works  of 
Goldsmith,  Tennyson  and  Thackeray.  Up  to  Tsubouchi's  time  the 
Mdji  Uteratuie  was  all  in  the  literary  language,  but  there  was  then 
formed  a  society  calling  itself  Kenyiuha,  some  of  whose  associates — 
aa  Bimydsai — used  the  colloquial  language  in  their  works,  while 
others — as  Kdy6,  RShan.  &c. — went  Back  to  the  classical  diction 
of  thcGcnrokuera  (i655-'70j).  R(^n  isoneofthe  most  renowned 
of  Japan's  modem  autnors,  and  some  of  his  historical  romances  have 
had  wide  vogue-  Meanwhile  the  business  of  translating  went  on 
apace:.  Great  numbers  of  European  and  American  autnors  were 
rendem)  into  Japanese — Calderon,  Lytton,  Disraeli,  Byron,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  TurguenieViCarlyle.  Daudet.  Emerson,  Hugo.  Heine, 
De  Quiocey,  CHckens,  KOmer,  Goethe — their  name  is  legion  and  their 
influence  upon  JapaDcae  literature  is  conspicuous.  In  1888  a 
special  course  of  German  literature  was  inaugurated  at  the  Imperial 
University,  ao(f  with  it  ia  associated  the  rume  of  Mori  Ogai,  Japan's 
most  faithful  interpreter  of  German  thought  and  speech.  Virtually 
every  literary  magnate  of  the  Occident  ha*  found  one  or  more  inter- 
preters in  modern  Japan.  Accurate  reviewers  of  the  era  have 
divided  it  into  periods  of  two  or  three  yean  each,  according  to  the 
▼arioua  groups  of  foreign  authors  that  were  in  vogue,  and  every  year 
wcs  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  Japanese  who  study  the 
masterpacce*  of  Western  literature  in  the  original. 

Newspapen,  as  tbe  term  is  understood  in  the  West,  did  not  extft 
in  old  Japan,  though  block-printed  leaflets  were  occasionally  issued 

to  describe  some  specially  stirring  event.  Vet  <(he 
MnrapMpM  Japanese  were  not  entirely  unacquainted  with 
aarf  journalism.    During  the  last  decades  of  the  factory  at 

ArtsAMk  Deshima  the  Dutch  traders  made  it  a  ycariy  custom  to 

submit  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  selected  extracts 
from  newspapers  arriving  from  Batavia,  and  these  extracts,  having 
been  translated  into  Japanese,  were  fonvarded  to  the  court  in  Yedo 
together  with  their  originals.  To  such  compilations  the  name  of 
Orossda  f»frU»~iko  (Di3ci  Rtpcrtt)  was  given.  Immediately  after 
the  conduiioa  of  the  first  treaty  in  1657,  tjie  Yedo  authorities 
■osirucied  the  office  for  studying  foreign  books  (Bunsho  lorishirabt- 
iahoMi)  to  translate  exceiTils  from  European  and  American  journaJs. 
OccassoioUy  these  tca&slations  were  copied  for  circulation  among 
oAciala,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  knew  nothing  of  them.  Thus  the 
first  real  newspaper  did  not  see  the  lijiht  until  1B61,  when  a  Yedo 
niihliihrr  brought  out  the  Bolona  Newt,  a  compilation  of  items 
trDin  forcwn  orwspapen.  printed  on  Japanese  paper  from  wooden 
blocks.  Entirely  devoia  of  local  interest,  this  jourtul  did  not 
survive  foe  more  than  a  few  months.  It  was  followed,  in  1864,  by 
llw  ^imbwu-tki  [Nemt),  which  was  published  in  Yokohama,  with 
Kishida  Ginkfi  for  editor  and  John  Hiko  for  sub^icor.  The  latter 
had  been  cut  away,  many  years  previously,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Unsied  States  and  had  become  a  naturalised  American  citizen.  He 
retained  a  knowledge  of  spoken  Japanese,  but  the  idm^phic  script 
was  a  Mated  book  to  him,  and  hit  editorial  part  was  limited  to  oral 
traBriationa  from  American  joamals  which  the  editor  committed 
■o  arritinc-  Ttie  Skimhuti-fki  essayed  to  collect  domestic  nest  as 
wen  aa  foreiga.  It  sraspublisbed  twice  a  month  and  might  possibly 
have  created  a  demaad  for  its  mret  had  iM  the  editor  and  sut>- 
«Jitor  left  for  America  after  the  issue  of  the  10th  number.  The 
oample,  however,  had  now  been  set.  During  the  three  years  that 
separated  the  death  of  the  Shimbitn'fki  from  the  birth  of  the  Meiji 
era  (October  1S67)  no  lest  than  ten  ouati-journaU  made  their 
apfiearance.  They  were  in  fact  nothing  better  than  inferior  maga- 
anes,  printed  from  wood-blocks,  issued  Weekly  or  monthly,  and 
giving  little  evideace  of  enterprise  or  intellect,  though  connected 
with  them  srere  the  names  of  men  destined  to  become  famous  in  the 
world  of  literature,  as  Fukuchi  Ccnichiro.  TsOji  Shinji  (afterwards 
Baron  Tsflji)  and  Suiuki  YuichL  These  publications  at t ran ed  little 
ineRst  and  exercised  ao  influence.  Journalism  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  pastime.  The  first  evidence  of  its  potent  Lalilies  was  furnished 
the  K«i»  SkiwAtm  {The  WorU)  under  the  editorship  of  Fukuchi 
<!^irichiro  and  Sasano  Dempei.  To  many  Japanese  observers  it 
teeoMd  that  the  restoration  of  1867  had  merely  transferred  the  ad- 
miaiatntive  authority  from  the  Tokugawa  ShOgun  to  the  clans  of 
S^t^""  and  CbAshQ.  The  K9ko  Stutnbiiji  severely  attacked  the 
two  dan*  aa  ipeciout  usarpers.    It  sraa  not  in  the  mood  of  Japanese 
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<rfIicialdora  at  that  time  to  bti»t  such  assaults.  The  K6ke  Shimlnm 
was  su_ppretaed;  Fukuchi  was  thrust  into  prison,  and  alt  journals 
or  periodicals  except  those  having  oBiciat  sanction  were  vetoed. 
At  the  beginning  of  1868  only  two  newspapers  remained  in  the  held. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  enlightened  makers  ot  modern  Japan 
appreciated  the  importance  ol  journalism,  and  in  1871  the  Shimbun 
Zasshi  (Nnoj  Pertoduai)  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
illustrious  Kido.  Shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  in  Yokohama — 
whence  it  was  subsequently  transferred  to  T6kyC — the  Uainicki 
Skimbim  {Daily  Nevi),  the  lirst  veritable  daily  and  also  the  first 
journal  printea  irith  movable  typo  and  foreien  presses.  Its  editors 
were  Numa  Morikage,  Shimada  Saburo  and  Kouuka  Ryfl,  all  des- 
tined to  become  celetnated  not  only  in  the  field  of  journalism  but 
aUi)  in  tliat  ot  politico,  ll  has  often  been  said  of  ihe  Japnm  le  that 
they  are  ilow  in  lorminE  a  decision  litil  very  quii;k  to  ai  1  iipon  it. 
Thi5  w,is  illuilraled  in  the  case  of  journalism.  In  iB70ilie  Lountry 
po«sr°'Sed  only  two  quasi -journals,  both  under  ofhcial  auspirds.  In 
1875  it  possessed  over  100  periodicaU  and  daily  newspapfrs.  The 
mtj^t  conspicuous  were  the  Nicki  Nichi  Skimfmn  iDaily  A'j-jii),  the 
yubin  Hochi  (Postal  Inlelligrnce),  the  Chaya  Skimbun  {Gm  immenl 
and  People  Nnas),  the  Akebono  Shimhun  (The  Dawn),  .ind  the 
Mainiihi  Shimbun  (Daily  Ntvs).  These  were  called  "  ihe  five 
great  journals."  The  Nicki  Nicki  SkiTnbuH  had  an  editnr  i^f  con- 
spicuous liier;iry  ability  in  Fukuchi  Gcnichir6,  and  the  Hiichi  Shitn- 
OU'I,  it5  tljuf  rival,  nvi'iviii  a'  Ut.inrn  from  f-iich  men  j-  Yano 
Fiimin.  Ki  jir..  M  X:.       IniiLal  Ki  and  .\Hiio.ir.,  Kji=uiid._..  Japan 

had  not  yet  any  political  parties,  but  the  ferment  that  preceded 
their  birth  was  abroad.  The  newspaper  press  being  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  men  whose  interests  suggested  wider  opening  of  the 
door  to  official  preferment,  nearly  all  editorial  pen*  were  directed 
a«ainst  the  government.  So  strenuous  did  this  campaign  become 
that,  in  1875.  a  press  law  was  enacted  empowering  the  minister  of 
home  affairs  and  the  police  to  suspend  or  suppress  a  journal  and  to 
fine  or  iropriaon  its  editor  without  public  trial.  Many  suffered  under 
this  law,  but  the  ultimate  effect  was  to  invest  the  press  with  new 
popularity,  and  very  soon  the  newspapers  conceived  a  device  which 
effectually  protected  their  literary  staif,  for  they  employed  "  dummy 
editors  "  whose  scde  function  wa*  to  go  to  prison  in  lieu  of  the  true 
editor. 

Japanese  journalistic  writing  id  these  early  years  of  Meiji  was 
tnarred  by  extreme  and  pedantic  classicism.  There  had  not  yet 
been  any  real  escape  from  the  tradition  which  assigned  the  crown 
of  tcholarship  to  whatever  author  drew  most  largely  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Chinese  language  and  learning.  Tne  example  set 
by  the  Imperial  court,  and  still  set  by  it,  did  not  tend  to  correct 
this  style.  The  sovereign,  whether  speaking  b^  rescript  or  by 
ordinance,  never  addressed  the  bulk  of  his  subjects.  His  words 
were  taken  from  sources  so  classical  as  to  be  intelligible  to  only  tbe 
highly  educated  minority.  The  newspapers  sacrificed  theiraudience 
to  their  erudition  and  preferred  classicism  to  circulation.  Their 
columns  were  thus  a  sealed  book  to  the  whole  of  the  lower  middle 
classes  and  to  the  entire  female  popubtion.  I^e  Yomiari  Skimbun 
(Buy  and  Ptod  Nevs)  was  the  brst  to  break  away  from  this  perni- 
cious fashion.  Established  in  1S75,  it  adopted  a  style  midway 
between  the  classical  and  the  colloquial,  and  it  appended  the 
syllabic  characters  to  each  ideograph,  so  that  its  columns  became 
intelligible  to  every  reader  of  ordinary  education.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Yeiri  Skimbun  (PicUiriai  Newspaper),  the  first  to  insert  illus- 
trations and  to  publish  feutlleUm  romances.  Both  of  these  journals 
devoted  space  to  social  news,  a  radical  departure  from  the  austere 
restrictions  observed  by  their  aristocratic  contemporaries. 

The  year  1B81  saw  the  nation  divided  into  political  parties  atid 
within  measured  distance  of  constitutional  government.  Thence* 
forth  the  great  majority  of  the  newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals ranged  themselves  under  the  Rag  of  thb  or  that  Oaa/ 
party.  An  era  ot  embittered  polemics  ensued.  The  MMJcaf 
journals,  while  fighting  continuously  against  each  RsrUss, 
other's  orinciples,  agre«]  in  attacking  the  ministry, 
and  the  Utter  found  it  necessary  to  establish  organs  of  its  own  which 
preached  the  German  system  of  state  autocracy.  Editors  seemed  to 
DC  incapable  of  rising  above  the  dead  level  of  political  strife,  and 
their  utterances  s^ere  not  relieved  even  by  a  semblance  of  fairness. 
Readers  turned  awav  in  di^st,  and  journal  after  journal  passed 
out  of  exiutence.  The  situation  was  saved  by  a  newspaper  which 
[rom  the  outset  of  its  career  obeyed  the  best  canons  of  journalism. 
Born  in  1887,  the  Jiji  Skimpd  {Times)  enjoyed  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  having  its  policy  controlled  by  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  modern  Japan,  Fukuzawa  Yukicni.  Its  basic  principle  was 
liberty  of  the  individual,  liberty  of  the  family  and  libert>|  of  the 
nation;  it  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  broad-minded  justice,  and 
it  derived  its  materials  from  economic,  social  and  scientific  sources. 
Other  newspapers  of  greatly  improved  character  followed  the  Jiji 
Skimps,  especially  notable  among  them  being  the  Kokumin  Skimbun. 

In  the  meanwhile  Osaka,  always  pioneer  in  matters  of  commercial 
enterprise,  had  set  the  example  of  applying  the  force  of  capital  to 
journalistic  development.  T&kyO  journals  were  all 
on  a  literary  or  political  basis,  but  t\\K  Osaka  Asaki  Commtnlal 
Skimbun  {Osaka  Rising  Sun  Neas)  was  purely  a  AoraaUsa. 
business  undertaking.  Its  proprietor,  Manivama 
Ryiihei,  spared  no  expense  to  mtain  news  from  all  quartets  of  the 
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wmM,  and  for  the  Gnt  tim«  the  JapueM  public  IcviMd  what  iton* 
o(  infoniution  may  be  found  in  the  column*  of  a  really  enterpri»ing 
journal.  Very  kmm  the  Atokt  had  a  keen  competitor  in  the  Otaka 
Mainidtt  SkiMbun  {Otaka  Daily  Nrwi)  and  theie  papers  ultimately 
crushed  all  rivati  in  Ouka.  In  1888  Maruyama  cctabliilied  another 
Aiaki  in  T&kyO,  and  thither  he  waa  quickly  followed  hy  hit  OMka 
rival,  which  In  T6ky«  took  the  naaw  of  Mamidu  Dtmpe  (Daily 
Tdep^k),  TbcM  two  newapmifl  aow  itand  alone  at  purveyor! 
of  copiouB  tLk^iyhic  newi,  ana  in  the  next  nnfc,  not  greatly  lower, 
comes  Um  Jij*  SUnft. 

Wtth  the  openuig  of  the  diet  in  1890,  pontics  again  obtnided 
tbemidves  into  new^iaper  coiumoK  bat  as  practical  Uving  iiiuea 
now  oocu|Ncd  attentiocw  readers  were  no  longer  wearied  oy  the 
abttract  hotniUet  of  fonner  daya.  Moreover,  Ireedom  of  the  pre** 
wa*  at  leiwtb  secured.  Already  (tSS?)  the  govcmraent  had  volun- 
tarily made  a  great  atep  in  advance  by  divetting  itsrif  of  the  tight 
to  impriwa  or  6ne  cditora  by  executive  order.  But  it  nacrxed  the 
power  of  Kipprasing  or  uupending  a  newspaper,  and  agMnit  that 
reservation  a  majority  of  the  lower  houie  voted,  session  after  session, 
only  to  see  the  bill  rejected  by  the  pecra,  who  shared  the  govern- 
ment's ofHnion  that  to  grant  a  larger  measure  ef  liberty  would 
certainly  encourave  licence.  Not  until  1897  this  apposition 
fully  overcame.  A  new  law,  passed  by  both  house*  and  confirmed 
by  the  emperor,  took  from  the  eiecutive  all  power  over  journals, 
except  in  cases  of  Use  majesti,  and  notbinK  now  remains  of  the 
former  arUtrary  system  except  that  any  periodical  having  a  political 
complexioo  is  reauired  to  dcporit  secunty  varying  from  175  to  1000 
yrK.  The  result  has  falsified  all  sinister  forebodings.  A  much  mem 
moderate  tone  pervades  the  writings  of  the  press  since  restrictions 
were  entirety  removed,  and  altboigh  there  are  now  1775  ioumalt 
and  periodicals  published  throughout  the  em^ra,  with  a  total  annual 
circulation  of  some  700  million  copies,  intempera.nce  of  langu^e, 
such  as  in  former  timet  would  have  provoked  official  interference,  is 
prscticallyunkno«mt<Mlay,  Moreover,thebestjapaneseeditorshave 
caught  with  reroarfcat4e  aptitude  the  wirit  of  modem  journalism. 
But  a  few  years  ago  they  used  to  compile  laborious  essays,  in  which 
the  inspiration  was  drawn  from  Ocddental  text-books,  and  the  alien 
diancter  of  the  soum  wu  hidden  under  a  veneer  of  Chinese 
aphocisBn.  TtKlay  thnr  writa  terse,  sucdnct,  closely-PBnKmtd 
articles,  seldom  difluse,  often  witty;  and  generally  free  from  extra- 
vagance of  thought  Of  dictiotL  Incidentally  they  are  hastening 
the  assimilation  of  the  written  and  the  spoken  languages  (frnteii 
iteki)  which  may  possibly  prelude  a  still  greater  iHorm,  abolitioii 
of  the  ideographic  script.  Vet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  profession 
of  journalism  u  not  remunerarive.  Very  low  rales  of  subscription, 
and  almost  prohibitory  charges  for  advertiring.  are  chiefly  to  blame.' 
The  vicisHiudes  of  the  enterprise  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
tint,  whereas  3767  }oumals  and  periodicals  were  lUrtcd  between 
1889  and  1894  Undusive),  no  less  tlian  3469  ceased  publishing.  The 
largest  circuUtion  recorded  in  1908  wa*  about  ijOvMOco^es  daily, 
and  the  honour  of  attaining  that  cioeptional  figun  Ifflnnarrt  to  the 
Osaka  AmU  SkiminM.  (P.  fiv.) 

IV.— Jajakise  A«r 

i*ajMitit(  and  £fiframfig. — In  JapancK  ait  the  Impmaloidit 
element  is  ptedomiium.  Pictures,  as  the  tenn  h  tmdnstood  in 
, .  EtiKV^  can  Kaice^  be  said  to  have  existed  at 
«oy  tin»  in  Japan.  The  artist  did  not  depict 
emotion:  he  dej^ted  the  subjects  that  produce 
emotion.  Therefore  he  took  his  motives  from  nature  rAher 
than  IttMn  history;  or,  if  he  borrowed  from  the  latter,  what 
he  seleaed  was  a  scene,  not  the  pains  or  the  psaaions  of  iu 
actors.  Horeover,  he  never  exhausted  iiis  subject,  but  was 
always  careful  to  leave  a  wide  margiD  for  the  imagination  of  the 
Mpeexztm.  This  Utter  considenUon  sometimes  impelled  him  to 
represent  thinp  which,  to  £unq)ean  eyes,  seem  trivial  or  insig- 
nificant, but  which  really  convey  hints  of  deep  significance.  In 
short,  Japanese  pictures  are  like  Japanese  poetry:  tliey  do  not 
supply  thought  but  only  awaken  it.  Oftoi  their  methods  show 
conveotionaUam,  but  It  b  oonvcnticmalisn  so  perfect  and  free 
tn  its  allurements  that  nature  leems  to  suggest  both  the  motive 
and  the  treatment.  Thus  though  neither  botanically  nor  omi- 
thologicaUy  correct,  their  flowen  and  their  birds  show  a  truth 
to  nature,  and  a  habit  of  minute  observation  in  the  artist,  which 
cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Every  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf 
and  feather,  has  been  the  object  of  loving  and  patient  study. 

It  haa  been  rashly  assumed  by  some  writers  that  the  Japanese 
do  not  study  from  nature.  All  their  work  it  an  emphatic  pro- 
test againtt  this  supposition.  It  can  In  faa  be  shown  con- 
dutfvdy  that  the  JapancK  have  derived  sU  their  fundamental 

■  The  highest  rate  of  subscription  to  a  doily  journal  u  twelve 
sURiogs  per  annum,  and  the  usual  charge  for  advertisement  is 
from  Td.  to  one  thilUng  per  line  of  33  idsograpbs  <nbout  nine  words). 


Ideas  of  symmetry,  so  dIBemt  from  can,  from  a  dose  study  of 
nature  and  her  processes  in  the  attainment  of  endless  variety. 
A  special  feature  of  their  art  b  that,  while  often  closely  and 
minutdy  imitating  natural  objects,  such  as  birds,  flowers  and 
fisbe*,  the  cspedal  objects  of  their  predilection  and  study,  they 
frequently  combipe  the  facts  of  external  nature  with  a  conven- 
tioiial  moie  of  treatment  better  suited  to  their  purpose.  During 
the  k>ng  apprenticeship  that  educated  Japanese  serve  to  acquire 
the  power  of  writing  with  the  brush  the  complicated  charac- 
ters borrowed  from  Cliinesc,  they  unconsdoualy  cultivate  the 
habit  of  minute  observation  and  the  power  of  accurate 
imitation,  and  with  these  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  freedom  of 
liand  which  otily  long  practice  can  give.  A  hair's-bresdth  devia- 
tion in  a  Him  is  fatal  to  good  calligraphy,  both  among  the  Chinese 
aitd  the  Japanese.  When  they  come  to  use  the  pencil  in  drawing, 
they  already  possess  accuracy  of  eye  and  free  command  of  the 
brush.  Whether  a  Japanese  art-worker  sets  himself  to  copy 
whst  he  sees  t>efore  him  or  to  give  play  to  his  fsncy  in  cmnbining 
whst  he  has  seen  with  tome  ideal  in  his  mind,  the  result  shows 
perfect  facility  of  execution  and  easy  grace  in  sill  the  lines. 

The  beauties  of  the  human  form  never  ^pealed  to  the  Jap- 
anese artist.  Associating  the  nude  solely  with  the  performance 
of  menial  tasks,  he  deemed  it  worse  than  a  lalecitm  to  transfer 
such  subjects  to  his  canvas,  and  thus  a  wide  field  of  motive  was 
closed  to  hin.  On  the  other  liand,  the  draped  figure  received 
admirable  trcttnunt  from  his  brush,  and  the  naturalistic  school 
of  the  17th,  18th  and  tgth  centuries  reached  a  high  level  of  skill 
in  detecting  men,  women  and  children  in  motion.  Nor  has  there 
ever  been  »  Japanese  Landseer.  Soscn's  monkeys  and  badgen 
omslituu  the  one  possible  exception,  but  the  horses,  oxen,  deer, 
tigea,  dogs,  beats,  foxes  and  even  cats  of  the  bat  Japanese 
aititta  were  iU  drawn  and  badly  modelled.  In  the  fidd  <rf  land- 
BCi|ie  the  Japanese  painter  fully  reached  the  eminence  on  which 
his  great  CUnese  masters  stood.  He  did  not  obey  the  laws  td 
linear  perspective  as  they  are  formulated  in  the  Ocddent,  nor 
did  ,he  show  cast  shadows^  but  his  aerial  pei^>ective  and  hia 
foreshortening  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  haa  been  suggested 
that  he  deliberatdy  esdiewed  chiaroscuro  because  his  pictures, 
destined  invariably  to  hang  in  an  dcove,  were  required  to  be 
equally  effective  from  every  aspect  and  btd  also  to  form  part  of 
a  decorative  scheme.  But  the  more  credible  cxplanatioa  it  that 
he  merely  followed  Chinese  example  in  this  matter,  as  he  did  abo 
in  linear  per^iective,  accepting  without  question  the  curious 
canon  that  lines  converge  as  they  ai^roach  the  spectator. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  decorative  art  that  the  worid  has  chiefly 
benefited  by  contact  with  Japan.  Her  influence  it  second  only 
to  that  of  Greece.  Host  Japanese  de«>ntive  deaignt 
consist  of  natural  objects,  treated  sometimes  in  a  more 
or  less  conventional  maimer,  but  dways  distinguished 
by  ddica^  of  touch,  graceful  freedom  <rf  oonceptini  and  delight- 
fully hannocited  tints.  Feriupe  the  admiration  which  the 
Japanese  artitt  has  won  in  thit  field  is  due  not  noic  to  hit  wcahh 
of  fancy  and  skilful  adapution  of  natural  forms,  than  to  his 
individuality  of  character  in  treating  his  subjects.  There  is 
complete  abeence  of  uniformity  and  monotony.  Rqicdtion 
wiUxmt  any  variation  b  abbonent  to  every  Japuete.  He  will 
not  tdente  the  ttagnatiiHi  and  tedium  of  a  ddU  tmifdnnity  by 
mechanical  reproductioiL  Kb  temperament  will  not  let  Um 
endure  the  bbour  of  dways  piodudng  the  same  pattern.  Hence 
the  repetition  of  two  articka  exactly  like  each  other,  and, 
generally,  the  dividoa  irf  ai^  space  into  eqnal  parU  uc 
instinctively  avoided,  as  nature  avoMt  the  production  of  any 
two  plants,  or  even  any  two  leaves  <d  the  same  tree,  which  m 
all  points  diall  be  exactly  alike. 

The  application  of  Uus  principle  in  the  tame  free  spirit  b  tbe 
secret  of  much  of  tbe  oritfnaUty  and  tbe  excellence  of  the  decor*- 
tive  art  of  Japan.  Her  artitu  and  artbaas  aUke  afan  at  symmetry, 
not  by  an  equd  division  (rf  parts,  as  we  do,  but  rather  by  a  cer- 
tain balance  of  corresponding  pans,  each  di&erent  ftotn  tfae 
other,  ai»l  not  numerically  even,  with  an  cflcct  of  vuicty  and 
freedom  from  fwinaUty.  They  teek  it,  in  fact,  as  nature  attuas 
theaameend.  If  we  take  for  instance,  the  skfai  of  aaimab  that 
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mn  uriped  or  ^totted,  we  have  the  best  possible  QlustratioD  of 
Balore's  methods  in  this  direction.  Exuntning  the  tiger  or  the 
leopard,  ia  all  the  bcmuty  of  their  symmetncal  adonuneot,  we  do 
not  sec  is  uiy  one  example  an  exact  repetition  of  the  sum 
stripes  or  qwts  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line.  They  seem  to  be 
alike,  and  yet  an  aU  different.  The  line  of  division  along  the 
spuie,  H  will  be  observed,  is  not  perfectly  continuous  or  defined, 
but  in  part  suggested;  and  each  tadiating  stripe  on  either  ude 
is  full  of  variety  in  size,  direction,  and  to  some  extent  In  colour 
aod  depth  of  ibade.  Thus  nature  works,  and  so,  following  in 
her  footsteps,  works  the  Japanese  artist.  The  same  law  pre- 
vailing ia  an  nature's  creation,  in  tbe  ^umage  of  birds,  the  paint- 
ing of  butterflies'  wings,  the  marking  of  shells,  and  in  dl  tbe 
infinite  variety  and  beauty  of  the  fioral  kingdom,  tbe  lesson  is 
oonstantly  i^ewed  to  the  observant  eye.  Among  flowers  the 
orchids,  ^th  all  their  fantastic  extravagance  and  mimic  imita- 
tions  of  birds  and  insects,  are  especially  prolific  in  examples  of 
symmetrica]  effects  vnthout  any  repetitioD  of  similar  parts  or 
diviHODS  into  even  numbers. 

The  Mchids  may  be  taken  as  offering  fair  types  of  the  Japanese 
artist^  ideal  in  aU  ait  woA,  And  thns,  dose  student  of  nature's 
processes,  metbods,  and  effects  as  the  Japanese  art  workman  is, 
he  ever  seeks  to  produce  humble  replicas  tiom  his  'only  art 
master.  Thus  he  proceeds  in  all  his  decorative  work,  avtriding 
sttidioiisly  tbe  exact  repetititnii  of  any  lines  and  spaces,  and  all 
dtamctiical  ifivbions,  or,  if  these  be  toced  upon  him  by  the  shape 
of  tbe  object,  eierdnng  the  utmost  Ingenuky  to  disguise  the 
bet,  and  train  away  tbe  eye  from  observing  the  weak  point, 
as  nature  does  in  like  dicumstanccs.  Thus  if  a  lacquer  box  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  object,  Japanese  artists  will  not 
divide  it  in  two  equal  paita  by  a  perpm^cular  line,  but  by  a 
diagonal,  as  offering  a  more  [deadng  line  and  divi^on.  If  the 
box  be  round,  they  will  seek  to  lead  the  eye  away  from  the  naked 
Kgularity  of  the  circle  by  a  pattern  distracting  attention,  as, 
for  example,  1:^  a  agsag  breaking  tbe  circular  outline,  and  sup- 
ported br  otlwr  ornaments.  A  wnilar  feeling  is  shown  by  them 
as  cokMvists,  and,  though  sometimes  eccentric  and  daring  in 
their  contrasU,  they  never  produce  discords  hi  their  chromatic 
scale.  They  have  undoubtedly  a  fine  sense  of  colour,  and  a 
similarly  ddicate  and  subtle  feeling  for  harmonious  blending  of 
brilUant  and  sober  hnes.  As  •  nle  they  prefer  a  quiet  and 
refined  style,  using  full  but  low-toned  colours.  They  know  the 
value  <A  bright  cdburs,  however,  and  how  best  to  utiliie  them, 
both  supporting  and  contrasting  them  with  their  aecoodaries  and 
comptemcDtxries. 

The  development  of  Japanese  palstlng  may  be  divided  into 
the  ftAnring  six  periods,  each  signalled  by  a  wave  of  progress. 

(i)  From  the  middle  of  the  6th  to  tbe  mid^  of  the 
9tb  century:  the  naturalization  of  Chinese  and  Chino- 
Buddhist  art.  (a)  From  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the 
middle  of  the  tstfa  century:  the  establishment  of  great 
native  schools  under  KosC  no  Kanaoka  and  his  descendants  and 
folio  wen,  the  pure  Chinese  school  gradually  falling  into  ne^ect. 
(3)  From  the  middle  of  tbe  i  stb  to  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century:  the  re«val  of  the  Chinese  style.  (4}  From  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  1 7th  to  tbe  latter  part  of  the  tSth  century:  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  popular  schooL  (5)  Fioa  the  ktter  part  of  the 
18th  to  the  latter  part  of  tbe  19th  century:  the  foundation  of  a 
naturalistic  school,  and  the  first  introduction  of  Eurtqiean  influ- 
ence into  Japanese  painting;  the  acme  and  decline  of  the  popular 
schooL  (6)  From  about  1875  to  the  present  tine:  »  period  of 
tiansitiaii. 

Tradition  refers  to  tbe  advent  of  a  Chinese  artist  named 
Kanrio,  invited  to  Japan  in  the  sth  century  as  a  painter  of  tbe 
Imperial  banners,  but  of  tbe  labours  and  influence  of 
thiK  man  and  of  his  descendants  we  have  no  record. 
The  real  beginnings  of  the  study  of  pamting  and  sculp- 
ture in  their  higher  branches  must  be  dated  from  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  from  China  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and 
for  three  centutioi  after  this  event  there  b  evideiKe  that  the 
practice  of  the  arts  was  carried  on  mainly  by  or  under  the 
faittmntw  of  Konan  and  CbiBcw  Immlfianta, 
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The  paintinfc*  of  which  we  have  any  mention  were  almost  limited 
10  reprcKntations  of  Buddhi»t  matter*  of  the  Tang  density  (61^ 
905),  ootaUy  Wu  Tao-*u  (8ih  century),  of  whose  eenUM  roowittic 
storiei  are  related.  The  oldest  enstwg  work  of  this  period  ia  a 
mural  decomtkm  in  the  liall  of  tlie  temple  of  HoryB-ii,  Naia. 
attributed  to  a  Komn  priot  named  DoanA,  who  timd  la  JajiaB 
in  tbe  6th  centuty;  and  this  painting,  ia  spite  of  the  dettnictive 
effects  of  time  and  exposure,  laamt  traces  of  the  Mne  power  of  Une, 
colour  and  composition  that  stamps  the  best  oif  the  later  ewmplri 
of  Buddhitt  art. 

The  native  artist  who  crested  the  first  great  wave  of 
J^ianese  painting  was  a  court  noble  named  Kos£  no  Kanaoka, 
living  under  the  patronage  of  tbe  emperor  Sciwa 
(850-^59)  and  his  successors  down  to  ^ut  the  end  of 
the  9th  century,  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  peace  and 
<nilture.  Of  hb  own  work  few,  if  any,  examples  have  reached  tis; 
and  those  attritnited  with  more  wieas  probability  to  his  hand  are 
aU  representations  of  Buddhist  divinities,  showing  a  somewhat 
formal  and  conventional  design,  with  a  masterly  calligra|>hie 
touch  and  perfect  harmony  of  colouring.  Tradition  credits  him 
with  an  especial  genius  for  the  dcUneation  of  animals  and  land- 
scape, and  oommcmotates  his  skill  by  a  curious  anecdote  of  a 
painted  hone  wUdi  left  its  frame  to  ravage  tbe  fields,  and  was 
reduced  to  pictorial  statrility  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  eyes.  He 
left  a  line  of  descendants  extending  far  into  the  istfa  century,  aU 
famous  for  Buddhist  pictures,  and  some  engaged  in  TtfMUiimg 
a  native  style,  the  Wa-giut-fytL 

At  the  end  of  the  gth  century  there  were  two  enUc  series  id 
painting,  CUiteie  and  Buddhirt,  and  the  beginning  of  a  native 
style  foimded  upon  thae.  AH  three  were  practised  by  the  same 
artists,  and  it  was  not  untQ  a  later  period  that  each  became  the 
badge  of  a  schooL 

Tbe  Chinese  st^  (Kora-rft),  the  fuadamental  essence  of  aU 
Japanese  ait,  ha*  a  fairly  distinct  history,  dating  back  to  tbe 
introduction  of  Bnddhism  into  China  (a.  d-  63),  and  it 
it  said  to  have  been  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Wu 
Tao-iu,  the  roaster  of  the  8th  centuiy,  that  Kanaoka 
drew  his  inspiration.  Thi*  early  Chinese  manner,  which  lasted 
in  the  parent  country  down  to  tne  end  of  the  13th  century,  was 
characterised  b^  a  virile  grace  of  line,  a  grave  dignity  of  compon- 
tion,  striking  Mmplidty  of  technique,  and  a  strDng  but  incomplete 
naturalistic  ideal.  The  colouring,  harmonious  but  subdued  in 
tone,  held  a  place  altogether  secondary  (o  that  (A  the  outline) 
and  was  frequently  omitted  altogether,  even  in  the  moat  famous 
works.  Shadows  and  reflections  were  ignored,  and  perspective, 
approximately  correct  for  landscape  distances,  was  isometncal  for 
near  objects,  while  the  introduction  of  a  symbolic  sun  or  moon 
lent  the  sole  distinction  between  a  day  and  a  night  scene.  The  art 
was  one  of  imperfect  evolution,  but  for  thirteen  centuries  it  was  the 
only  living  factorial  art  in  the  world,  and  the  Chinese  deserve  the 
honour  of  having  created  landscape  painting.  The  materials  used 
were  watef-cokturs,  brushes,  usually  of  deer-hair,  and  a  surface  of 
utttixed  paper,  translucid  silk  or  wooden  panel.  The  chief  motives 
were  landscapes  of  a  peculiady  wild  and  romantic  type,  animal  life, 
trees  and  flowers,  and  %ure  compositions  drawn  from  Chinese  and 
Buddhist  history  and  Taoitt  legend;  and  these,  together  with  the 

Cnd  aims  ana  strange  shortcomings  of  its  principles  and  the 
ited  range  of  its  methods,  were  adopted  almost  without  chairaa 
by  Jauin.  It  was  a  noble  art,  but  unfortunately  the  rivalry  of  the 
Buddhist  and  later  native  styles  penntttcd  it  to  fall  into  comparativs 
neglect,  and  it  was  left  for  a  few  of  the  faithful,  the  most  famous  of 
whom  was  a  priest  oi  the  14th  century  named  Kawo,  to  preserve  it 
from  inanition  till  the  great  Chinese  renaissance  that  lent  its  stamp 
to  tbe  next  period.  The  reputed  founder  of  Japanese  caricature  may 
also  be  added  to  the  list.  He  was  a  priest  named  fCakuyfl,  but 
better  known  as  the  abbot  of  Toba,  who  lived  in  the  iith  century. 
An  accomplished  artist  in  tlie  Chinese  manner,  he  amused  himself  and 
his  friends  by  burlesque  sketches,  marked  by  a  grace  and  humour 
that  his  imitatora  never  equalled.  Later,  the  motive  of  the  Toba 
pictures,  as  such  caricatures  were  called,  tended  to  degenerate,  and 
tbe  elegant  figures  of  KakuyQ  were  replaced  by  scrawls  that  often 
substituted  indecency  and  ugliness  for  art  and  wit.  Some  of  the 
old  masters  of  the  Yamato  school  were,  however,  admirable  in  their 
rendering  of  the  burlesque,  aod  in  modem  times  KyOsai,  the  last  of 
the  Hokusai  school,  outdid  nil  hisj>redccessors  In  the  riotous  origin- 
ality of  his  weird  and  comic  fancies.  A  new  phase  of  the  ait  now 
lives  ia  Uie  pages  of  the  newspaper  press. 

The  BudiUiist  style  was  probably  even  nwre  ancient  than  the' 
Chinese,  for  the  scheme  of  colouring  distinctive  of  the  Buddhist 
picture  was  almost  cert^nly  of  Indian  origin;  brilliant  - 
aod  decocative,  and  heightened  by  a  lavish  use  of 


gold,  it  was  essential  to  tKe  effect  otapia  urc  destined 
for  the  dim  light  of  the  Buddhist  temple.  The  style  was  applied 
only  to  the  represenutiins  of  sacred  penoQagcs  and  scenes,  and 
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u  the  traditional  fom»  and  attribute*  of  the  Brahmanic  and 
Buddhist  diviniiid  were  mutable  only  within  narrow  limit*, 
the  aubjcct*  Kidom  aRorded  «cope  for  originality  of  dnign  or 
observation  of  nature.  The  principal  Buddhist  painter*  down  to 
the  14th  century  were  member*  of  the  Koi^  Takuma  and  KaMiga 
line*,  the  lir*t  deacended  from  Kanaoka,  the  second  from  Takunia 
Tara&ji  (ending  loth  century),  and  the  third  from  Fujiwara  no 
Motomitsu  (iitn  century).  The  last  and  greateat  master  of  the 
school  wa*  a  prieat  named  Meicho,  better  known  a*  ChS  DenMi,  the 
Japanese  Fra  Angelico.  It  i*  to  him  that  J|*pan  owe*  the  poiaeiiion 
of  some  of  the  most  stately  and  Dw*t  ori(inal  works  in  her  art, 
sublime  in  conception,  line  and  colour,  and  deeply  insiinct  with  the 
religious  apirit.  He  died  in  1427,  at  the  age  of  ieventy-six,  in  tbe 
seclusion  of  the  temfde  where  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  his  days. 

The  native  style,  Yamai^  or  Wa-gva-ryi,  was  an  adaptation  of 
Chinese  art  canons  to  motives  dnwn  from  the  court  life,  poetry 
jkuk.  and  atoriea  of  old  Japan.  It  waa  undoubtedly  pmc- 
dsed  by  the  Koae  bik,  and  perhaps  by  their  prede- 
CMiora,  but  it  did  not  take  shape  as  a  school  until  the 
bcsbuiing  of  the  iith  century  under  Fujiwara  no  Motomitsu, 
who  was  a  pu^  of  Koae  no  Kinmochi;  it  then  became  known 
as  Kanioto-ryd,  a  title  which  two  centuries  later  was  changed  to 
that  of  Tasa,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  its  masters,  Fujiwara  no 
!l^netaia,  assuming  that  appellation  as  a  family  name.  The 
Vamato-Tosa  artists  painted  in  all  styles,  but  that  which  waa  the 
qieciality  of  the  school,  to  b«  found  in  nearly  all  the  historical  rolls 
bequeathed  to  us  by  their  kaders,  waa  a  lifhily-touched  outline 
filled  in  with  Rat  and  bright  body-colours,  in  which  verdigris-green 
played  a  ^reat  part.  The  originality  ol  the  motive  did  not  prevent 
the  adoption  of  alt  the  Chinese  conventions,  and  of  MMne  new  ones 
of  the  artist's  own.  The  curious  expedient  of  spiriting  away  the 
roof  of  any  building  of  which  the  artist  wished  to  show  the  interior 
was  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  of  these.  Amongst  the  foremost 
name*  of  the  school  are  those  of  Montomitsu  (llth  century).  No- 
buaane  (13th  cenlurv),  TsuneUka  (i3(h  century),  Mitsunobu  (isth 
and  I fith  centuries),  his  son  Mitsushige,  and  Mitsu6ki  (17th  century). 
The  strusele  between  the  Taira  anaMinamoto  clana  for  the  power 
that  had  Ioc»  been  practically  abandoned  by  the  Imperial  line 
lasted  through  the  iith  and  the  greater  part  o(  the  I3th  centuries, 
endim  only  «rith  the  rise  of  Yoritonto  to  the  shCgunate  in  1185. 
These  internecine  disturbance*  had  been  unfavourable  to  any  new 
departure  in  art,  eicept  in  matter*  appertaining  to  anna  and  artnour, 
and  the  stiifa  between  two  puppet  empetors  lor  a  shadow  of  authority 
In  the  1^  century  brought  another  distracting  element.  It  was 
not  until  the  triumph  of  the  northern  dynasty  was  achieved  through 
tbe  prowess  of  an  interested  champion  of  the  Ashikaga  clan  that  the 
culture  of  ancient  Japan  revived.  The  palace  of  the  Ashikaga 
abOgmis  then  replaced  the  Imperial  court  as  the  centre  of  patronage 
of  art  and  literature  and  established  a  new  era  in  art  history. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  Ashikaga  sh&gunate  paiadng  entered 
on  a  new  pbaae.    Talented  representatives  of  the  Kose,  Takuna 

and  Tosa  .  lines  maintained  the  reputation  of  the 
f^flg^       native  and  Buddhist  schools,  and  the  long-neglected 

Chinese  school  was  destined  to  undergo  a  vigorous 
tevivaL  The  initiation  of  the  new  movement  is  attributed  to  a 
priest  named  J&selsu,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century,  and  of  whom  little  dse  is  known.  It  is  not  even  certain 
whether  he  was  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  birth;  be  is,  however, 
believed  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  three 
great  artists — ShQbun,  SenbQ  and  Kano  Masanobu — who  be- 
came the  leaders  of  three  schools:  ShQbun,  that  of  the  pure 
Chinese  art  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties  (loth  and  13th 
(xnturies);  SesshQ,  that  of  a  modified  school  bearing  his  name; 
and  Masanobu,  of  the  great  Kano  school,  which  has  reached  to 
the  present  day.  The  qualities  of  the  new  Chinese  schools 
were  essentially  those  of  the  older  dynasties:  breadth,  sim- 
plidty,  a  daringly  calligraphic  play  of  brush  that  strongly 
lecallei  tbe  accomplishments  of  the  famous  scribes,  and  a 
(»Iouring  that  varied  between  sparing  washes  of  lUt  local  tints 
and  a  strength  and  brilliancy  of  decorative  effort  that  rivdled 
even  that  of  the  Buddhist  pictures.  The  motives  remained 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Chinese  masters,  and  so 
imbued  with  the  foreign  spirit  were  many  of  tbe  Japanese 
disciples  that  it  is  said  they  found  it  difficult  to  avoid 
introducing  Chinese  accessories  even  into  pictures  of  native 
scenery. 

Sessha  (1431-1507)  was  a  priest  who  visited  China  and  studied 
painting  there  for  severalyeart,  at  length  returning  in  1460,  dis- 
appointed with  the  living  Chinese  artists,  and  resolved  to  strike  out 
a  style  of  his  own,  boseaupon  that  of  the  old  masters.  He  was  the 
boldest  and  most  original  of  Japanese  landscape  artists,  leaving 
powerful  and  poetic  records  of  tlic  scenery  of  his  own  IumI  as  wol 
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a*  that  of  China.'and  trusting  mete  to  the  (UK  and  sweeping  stTt>ke 
of  the  brush  than  to  colour.  ShQbua  was  an  artist  of  Utile  ks« 
power,  but  he  followed  more  clooely  hi*  exemplars,  the  ChineM 
masters  of  the  llth  and  ijch  centuries;  while  Kano  MasartobQ 
(1414-1530),  trained  in  the  bve  of  Chinese  art.  departed  little  from 
the  canons  he  had  learned  from  JStetsu  or  Oguri  SMan.  It  was  left 
to  his  more  famous  son,  Motonobu,  to  establish  the  scbod  which 
beara  the  family  name.  Kano  Motonobu  (1477-1539)  wa*  one 
of  the  greatest  Japanese  painters,  an  eclectic  of  genius,  wIm  excelled 
in  every  style  and  every  branch  of  his  art.  Bis  variety  wa*  in- 
exhaustible, and  he  remain*  to  this  day  a  model  whom  the  most 
distinguished  artists  are  proud  to  imitate.  The  name*  of  the  cele- 
brated members  of  this  long  line  are  too  many  to  quote  here,  but  the 
moat  accomplished  of  hi*  descendant*  was  TanyQ,  who  died  in  1674; 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  The  close  of  this  long  period  brought 
a  new  style  of  art.  tnat  of  tbe  Koria  school.  Ogata  KMo  (1653- 
1716)  b  claimed  bv  both  the  Tosa  and  Kano  acboob,  bnt  Us  worfc 
bears  more  resemblance  to  that  of  an  erratic  offtboot  of  the  Kano 
line  named  SAtatsu  than  to  tbe  typkal  worfc  of  the  academies.  He 
wa*  an  anitt  of  eccentric  origtnaRty,  who  achieved  wonders  in  bold 
decorative  effect*  in  unte  of  a  studied  contempt  (or  detail.  A*  a 
larquc:  painter  he  left  a  strong  mark  upon  the  work  o(  his  COO- 
temporarie*  and  successor*.  His  brother  and  pupil.  Kenaan, 
adapted  hi*  style,  and  left  a  reputation  as  a  decorator  of  pottery 
hardly  le**  brilliant  than  K5rin'*  in  that  o(  lacquer;  and  a  later 
(oikiwer,  H<Utsu  (1763-1818).  greatly  excelled  the  master  in  dcliracy 
and  refinement,  although  inferior  to  him  in  vigour  and  invention- 
Down  to  the  end  of  this  era.  tuinting  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
patrician  caste — courtiers,  pnests.  feudal  nobles  and  their  military 
retainers,  all  men  of  high  education  and  gentle  birth,  living  in  a 
polished  circle-  It  wa*  practised  more  as  a  phase  of  aesthetic 
culture  than  with  any  utilitarian  views.  It  wa*  a  labour  of  loving 
service,  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  material  gain,  conferring  upon 
the  work  of  the  older  master*  a  dignity  and  pcetic  feeling  which  m 
vainly  seek  in  much  of  the  later  work.  Unhappily,  but  almost  inevit- 
ably, over-culture  led  to  a  gradual  falling-ocT  from  the  old  virility. 
The  strength  of  MeichS,  SesshO,  Motonobu  and  TanyQ  fave  place 
to  a  more  or  less  slavish  imitation  of  the  old  Japanese  painiera  and 
their  Chinese  exemplars,  till  the  heirs  to  tbe  splendid  traditions  al 
the  great  masters  preserved  little  more  than  tndr  convention*  and 
shortcomings.  It  wa*  time  for  a  new  departure,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  sufficient  strength  left  within  the  channed  circle  of  the 
orthodox  Khoob,  and  the  new  movciAnt  was  fated  to  cone  fnm 
the  masses,  whose  voice  had  hitherto  been  silent  in  the  art  world. 

A  new  era  in  art  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  centwy 
with  the  establishment  of  a  popular  school  under  an  embvoiderer'a 
draughtsman  named  Hishigawa  Motonobu  (c.  1646- 
1713).  Perh^>s  no  great  change  is  ever  entirely  a 
novelty.  The  old  painters  of  the  Yamato-Tosa  line 
had  frequently  shown  something  of  the  daily  life 
around  thera,  and  one  of  tbe  later  sdons  of  ihe  school,  named 
Iwasa  Matahei,  bad  even  made  a  speciality  of  this  class  of 
rooltve;  but  so  little  Is  known  of  Matahei  and  his  work  that 
even  his  period  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  the  few  pictures 
attributed  to  his  pencil  are  open  to  question  on  giounds  ol 
authenticity.  He  probably  worked  some  tsro  generations  before 
tbe  time  of  Moronobu,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  hia 
labours  had  any  material  ■htic  ia  detenniaing  the  ctcMion  and 
trend  of  the  new  scbooL 

Moronobu  was  a  consummate  artist,  with  all  the  delicacy  and 
calligraphic  force  of  the  best  of  the  Tosa  masters,  whom  he  un- 
doubtedly strove  to  emulate  in  style;  and  hi*  pictures  are  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  but  also  the  most  trustwcnihy  records  of  the  hie 
of  his  time.  It  was  not  to  his  paintion,  however,  that  be  owed  his 
neatest  influence,  but  to  the  powerful  impulse  be  ^ve  to  the 
Illustration  of  books  and  broadsides  by  wood  ■engravings.  It  is 
true  that  illustrated  book*  were  known  a*  early  a*  1608,  if  not  bcfora, 
but  they  were  few  and  unattractive,  and  did  little  to  inaugurate 
the  great  stream  of  rfton,  or  picture  book*,  that  were  to  take  so  large 
a  share  in  tbe  education  of  nis  own  class.  It  is  to  Moronobu  that 
Japan  owes  the  popularization  of  artistic  wood-engraving  for 
nothing  before  his  series  of  xylographic  albums  approached  hts  best 
work  in  strength  and  beauty,  and  nothing  since  nas  surpassed  it. 
Later  there  came  abundant  aid  to  the  cause  of  popular  art,  partly 
from  pupils  of  the  Kano  and  Tosa  schools,  but  mainly  from  the 
artisan  class.  Most  of  these  artists  were  dewgnen  for  books  and 
broadsides  by  calling,  painters  only  on  occasion,  but  a  few  of  then 
did  nothing  for  the  engravers.  Throughout  the  whole  ot  thn 
period,  embracing  about  a  hundred  years,  there  still  continued  to 
work,  altogether  apart  from  the  men  who  were  making  the  success 
of  ovular  art.  a  urge  number  of  able  paintere  of  the  K^no,  Tosa 
ana  Chinese  schools,  who  multi[died  pictures  that  had  every  merit 
except  that  of  originality.  These  men  living  in  the  past,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  great  popular  nioveroeni,  which  aeemcd  to  be  quite 
outside  tbdr  sociBl  ana  aitiatic  sphere,  and  acaicdy  wonky  of 
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cultured  criticiam.  It  waa  in  the  middle  of  lh«  iSth  century  that 
the  decontive,  but  relatively  feeble,  Cliineie  art  of  the  later  Ming 
periixj  found  favour  in  Jsoan  and  a  clever  exponent  in  a  painter 
named  RyflriWfi  It  must  oe  retarded  as  a  lad  decadence  from  the 
old  Chinese  ideab,  which  wai  hinher  hailened,  from  about  176s, 
by  the  popularity  of  the  louthern  Chinese  ftyle.  This  was  a  wealc 
anectatloa  that  found  iu  chief  votaries  amongst  literary  men 
ambittoui  of  an  easily  earned  artistic  reputation.  The  principal 
Japaneae  supporter  of  this  school  wasTaigadS  (1713-1773),  but  the 
volume  of  d^jies  of  hia  sketches,  Taitadd  sansui  justki,  published 
about  1870.  w  one  of  the  kut  attnctiv«  album*  ever  printed  in 
Jspaa. 

Tbe  fifth  period  ms  Introdnced  by  a  movement  as  momentova 
as  that  which  atamped  its  predecessor— the  foundation  of  a 
naturalistic  school  under  a  group  of  men  outside  the 
orthodox  academical  didei.  The  naturalistic  principle 
WIS  by  DO  means  a  new  one;  somlt  of  the  tU  Chinese 
masters  wen  naturalistic  in  a  broad  and  noble  manner, 
and  their  Japanese  followers  could  be  admirably  and 
minutely  accurate  when  they  pleased;  but  too  many  of  the 
tatter  were  content  to  construct  their  piaurcs  out  of  fragmentary 
rerainiacences  of  ancient  Chinese  masterpieces,  not  presuming  to 
•ee  a  rock,  a  tree,  an  01,  or  a  human  figure,  except  through 
Cb'"*"  spectacles.  It  was  a  farmer's  son  named  Okyfl,  trained 
in  las  youth  to  paint  in  the  Chinese  manner,  who  was  first  bold 
enou^  to  adc^t  aa  a  canon  what  his  predecessors  had  only 
admitted  under  rare  exceptions,  the  prlndpte  of  an  exact 
tmitaiioD  of  nature.  Unfortunately,  even  he  had  not  all  the 
courage  of  hb  creed,  and  while  he  would  paint  a  bird  or  a  fish 
with  perfect  realism,  be  no  more  dared  to  trust  his  eyes  in- 
Urger  motives  than  did  the  most  devout  follower  of  Shflbun  61 
Hotoaobu.  He  was  essentially  a  painter  of  the  classical  schools, 
with  the  speciality  ot  elaborate  npraductiott  of  detail  in  certain 
sections  of  animal  life,  hut  fortunately  thia  partial  concession 
to  tntth,  emphariaed  as  it  was  by  a  ran  sense  of  beanty,  did 
large  service. 

Okyfi  rose  into  notice  about  1 775,  and  a  number  of  pupils  flocked 
to  hi*  studio  in  Shijd  Street,  Ki&to  (whence  ShijA  ichoiu^.  Amongst 
these  the  most  famous  were  Goshun  (1742-1811),  who  is  sometimes 
reaardcd  aa  one  of  the  (minders  erf  the  school;  Soscn  (1757-1831),  an 
animal  paintn'  td  remarkable  power,  but  especially  celMxated  for 
pictures  of  monkey  fife:  ShOhO.  the  ybunger  brother  of  the  last,  also 
an  animal  painter;  Rflsetsu  (I755-I799).  the  best  landscape  painter 
of  hnachool;  Keibun.  a  younger  brotner  of  Coshnn,  and  some  hter 
followers  of  Bcarcdy  less  fame,  notably  Haven,  a  pupil  cf  Keibun; 
Tiiasn  sn  airrptrif  inn  nf 'irirn- Ippoand  Yted  (1788-1878),  srell 
bwwn  for  a  remarkabte  set  of  votumes,  tbe  Zentem  kojitiu,  con. 
taiafaig  a  long  series  of  portruts  of  ancient  Japanese  celebrities. 
Oaoi  and  Ojyu,  the  sons  of  OkyO,  painted  in  the  style  of  their 
father,  but  failed  to  attain  great  etmnence.  Lastly,  amongst  the 
aHodate*  of  tbe  ShiiS  master  was  the  celebrated  Canku  (1798- 
1837).  who  developed  a  special  style  of  his  own,  and  is  sometimes 
wiarded  as  the  founder  of  a  distinct  schooL  He  was,'  however, 
gnatW  influenced  by  Okyfi's  example,  and  hi*  sons,  Gaatai.  Caoryo, 
and  Camdui  or  Renian,  drifted  into  a  manner  alouMt  indistUH 
gwshaMr  from  that  of  tbe  SbijS  school. 

It  lemains  only,  to  allude  to  the  European  school,  if  school  it 
can  be  called,  founded  by  Kokan  and  Denklchi,  two  contem- 
poraries of  Okyfi.  These  artists,  at  first  educated  in 
one  of  the  native  schools,  obtained  from  a  Hollander 
in  Nagasaki  some  training  in  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  European  painting,  and  left  a  few  oil  paintings  in  whidi 
the  hws  of  light  and  shade  and  perspective  were  correctly 
(dnerved.  Tbey  weTe  not,  however,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
render  tbe  adopted  manner  more  than  a  subject  of  curiosity, 
except  to  a  few  fidlowers  who  have  reached  down  to  the  present 
geneiatim.  It  is  possible  that  the  essays  in  perspective  found 
m  tbe  pictures  of  Hoktiaaf,  Hiroshige,  and  some  of  the  popular 
artists  tbe  19th  century,  were  suggested  by  Kokan's  drawings 
and  writing 

The  sixth  period  began  about  1875,  when  an  Kalian  artist  was 
engaged  hy  the  government  aa  a  {Hufessor  of  painting  in  the 
^  .  Engineering  College  at  TBkyO.  Since  that  time  some 
distinguished  European  artists  have  visited  Japan, 
and  several  Japanese  students  have  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Europe  to  sec  lor  themselves  what  lessons  may  be 
gained  fnm  Western  art.   These  students,  confronted  by  A 


strong  reaction  in  favour  of  pure  Japanese  art,  have  fought  mna- 
fully  to  win  public  sympathy,  and  though  their  success  is  not  yet 
crowned,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  Ocddenial  school  may  ulti- 
mately be  esublished.  Thus  far  the  great  obstacle  has  been 
that  pictures  pamted  In  accordance  with  Western  canona  are 
not  Binted  to  Japanese  interltos  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  taste 
of  the  most  renowned  Japanese  connoisseurs.  Somewhat  more 
successful  has  been  an  attempt — inaugurated  by  Hashimoto 
GabO  and  Kawabata  Gyokusho— to  combine  the  art  of  the  West 
with  that  of  Japan  by  adding  to  the  latter  the  chiaroscuro  and 
the  linear  perH>ective  of  the  former.  If  the  disciples  of  this 
school  could  shake  off  the  SesihO  tradition  of  strong  outlines  and 
adopt  the  Kano  Motonobu  revelation  of  modelling  by  mass 
only,  their  wortc  would  stand  00  a  high  place.  But  they,  too, 
receive  little  encoutsgmienL  The  tendency  of  the  time  is 
conservative  tn  art  matteis. 

A  series  of  magnificent  publications  has  populariied  art  and  Its 
best  products  in  a  manner  auch  ai  could  never  have  been  anticipated. 
The  Kokka,  a  monthly  magacine  richly  and  beautifully  illustrated 
and  edited  by  Japanese  students,  has  reached  its  njrd  number; 
the  Slumbi  Ammi,  a  colossal  album  containing  chromioxylogrBphic 
facrifliHes  of  celebrated  examples  in  every  branch  of  art,  has  been 
completed  in  30  volumes;  the  masterfncces  of  KOrin  and  Motonobu 
have  been  reproduced  in  similar  albums;  tbe -raasterirfece*  of  the 
Ukiy»-t  are  in  process  of  publtcattoa.  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Japanese  nation  will  ultimately  be  educated  to  such  a  knowledge 
of  Its  own  art  as  will  make  for  permanent  appreciation.  Meanwhile 
the  intrepid  group  of  painters  m  oil  plod  along  unflinchingly,  having 
formed  tnemselves  into  an  association  (the  hakkbo'kai)  which  gives 
periodical  exhibitions,  and  there  are,  in  TOkyS  and  Kifito,  wcll- 
organiaed  and  Bourtshing  art  schools  which  rccc[\'c  a  substantial 
measure  of  state  aid,  as  well  as  a  private  academy  fouivJcd  by 
Okakura  with  a  band  of  icceders  from  the  hybrid  fashions  of  the 
Cahfi  system.  Altogether  the  nation  seems  to  be  growing  more 
and  more  convinced  that  its  art  future  should  not  wander  far  from 
tbe  lines  of  tbe  past.  (W.  Ah.  ;  F.  By.) 

Although  a  little  engraving  on  copper  has  been  practised  in 
Japan  of  late  years,  it  is  of  no  artistic  value,  and  the  only 
branch  of  the  art  which  calls  for  recognilioa  is  the  fi„f:g,ig. 
cutting  of  wood-blocks  for  use  either  with  colours  or  ' 
without.  This,  however,  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  as  its 
technique  differs  in  most  respects  from  the  European  practice, 
it  demands  a  somewhat  detailed  description. 

The  wood  used  is  generally  that  of  the  cherry-tree,  saiura,  which 
has  a  gmin  of  peculiar  evenness  and  hardness.  It  is  worked  ptank- 
wite  to  a  surface  parallel  with  the  grain,  and  not  across  it.  A  design 
i*  drawn  by  the  artist,  to  whom  ttic  whole  credit  of  the  production 

Rnerally  belongs,  with  a  brush  on  thin  paper,  which  is  then  pasted 
:e  downwards  on  the  block.  The  engraver,  who  is  very  rarely 
the  designer,  then  cuts  the  outlines  into  the  block  with  a  knife, 
afterwards  removing  the  superfluous  wood  with  gouges  and  chisels. 
Great  skill  is  shown  in  this  operation,  which  achieves  perhaps  the 
finest  facsindle  reprodiiccion  of  drawings  ever  known  without  the 
aid  of  photographic  processes.  A  peculiar  but  highly  artistic 
device  is  that  ^  gradually  rounding  oflthc  surfaces  where  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  in  pnnting  a  soft  and  graduated  mass  of  colour 
which  does  not  terminate  too  abruptly.  In  printing  with  colours 
a  separate  block  is  made  in  this  manner  for  each  tint,  the  first  con- 
taining as  a  rule  the  mere  lines  of  the  composition,  and  the  others 
providing  for  the  masses  of  tint  to  be  ap^icd.  In  all  printing 
the  paper  is  bid  on  the  Upper  surface  of  the  block,  and  the  impres- 
sion rubbed  of!  with  a  circuwr  pad,  campoaed  of  imsied  cord  within 
a  covering  of  paper  cloth  and  bamboo-leaf ,  and  called  the  bartH,  In 
colour-printing,  the  colours,  which  are  much  the  same  as  those  in 
use  in  Europe,  are  mixed,  with  rice-paste  as  a  medium,  on  the  bktck 
for  each  operation,  and  the  power  <rt  regulating  the  result  ^ivcn  by 
this  custom  to  an  intdligent  craftsman  (who,  again,  ia  neither  the 
artist  nor  the  engraver)  was  productive  in  the  best  period  of  very 
beautiful  and  artistic  effects,  luch  aa  could  never  have  oeen  obtained 
by  any  mechanical  device.  A  wonderfully  accurate  register,  or 
successive  superposition  of  each  block,  is  sot  mainly  by  the  skill  of 
the  printer,  who  ia  assisted  only  by  a  mark  defining  one  corner  and 
another  mark  showing  the  opposite  aide  limit. 

The  origins  of  this  method  of  colour-printing  are  obscure.  It 
has  been  practised  to  some  extent  in  China  and  Korea,  but  there 
to  no  evidence  of  iu  antiquity  in  these  countries.  It  appears 
to  be  one  <rf  the  few  indigenous  arts  of  Japan.  But  before 
accepting  this  conclusion  as  final,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  chiaroscuro  engraving  was  at  the  height 
of  its  use  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  that  embassies  from  the 
Christians  in  Japan  visited  Rome,  and  that  It  is  thus  possible 
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that  the  suggestion  uleast  may  have  beeo  derived  from  Europe. 
The  fact  that  no  traces  of  it  have  been  ducovcnd  in  Japan  would 
be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  b  remerabercd  that  the  examples 
taken  home  would  almiost  certainly  have  been  telt^oua  pictures, 
would  have  been  preserved  in  well-known  and  accevible  pUces, 
and  would  thus  have  been  entirely  destroyed  in  the  terriUe  and 
minute  extermination  of  Christianity  by  Hideyoshi  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  centuty.  Japanese  tradition  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion of  cotouT'printing  to  Idzumiya  GonshirA,  who,  about  the 
end  of  the  i;th  century,  first  made  use  of  a  second  block  to  tpjAy 
a  tint  of  red  (btni)  to  his  p^ints^  Sir  Ernest  Satow  states  more 
dehnitely  that  "  Sakakibara  attributes  its  origin  to  the  year 
l6g5,  when  portraits  of  the  actor  Ichikawa  Danjiuro,  coloured  by 
this  process,  were  sold  in  the  streeu  of  Ycda  for  five  cadi  apiece." 
The  credit  of  the  Inventkm  is  also  given  to  Torii  Kiyonobu,  who 
worked  at  about  this  time,  and,  indeed,  u  said  to  have  made  the 
prinu  above  mentioned.  But  authentic  examples  of  his  work 
now  remaining,  printed  in  three  colours,  seem  to  show  a  tech- 
nique loo  complete  for  an  origin  quite  so  recent.  However,  he 
is  the  first  artbt  of  importance  to  have  produced  the  broadsheets 
— for  many  years  chiefly  portraits  of  notable  actors,  historical 
characters  and  famous  courtesans — which  are  the  leading  and 
characteristic  use  to  which  the  art  was  applied.  Pupib,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  Kiyomasa,  Kiyotsume,  Kiyomitsu,  Kiyonaga 
and  Kiyomine,  carried  on  his  tradition  until  the  end  of  the  iSth 
century,  the  three  earlier  using  but  few  colours,  while  the  works 
of  the  two  last  named  show  a  technical  mastery  of  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  process. 

The  nextartiatoflmportance  is  Suzuki  Harunobn  (worked  e.  1760- 
1780),  to  whom  the  Japanese  loinctimea  atcribe  the  mvention  01  the 
proccM,  protiably  OR  thegroundaof  anunprovcmeiit  in  hi*  technique, 
and  the  fact  that  he  mm  la  have  been  one  of  the  Gtbi  of  the  colour- 
print  makers  to  attain  great  popularity.  Katiukawa  ShunshA 
(d.  1793)  mu«  next  be  mentioned,  not  only  tor  the  beauty  of  bis 
own  work,  but  bccauie  be  wu  the  first  nuuter  of  Hokuiai;  then 
Yeishi  (worked  e.  1781-1S00),  the  founder  of  the  Hoioda  school; 
Utamaro  OjM'i'o^),  wbow  prints  of  t>cautirul  women  were  col- 
lected by  DutchtiKn  while  he  was  still  alive,  and  have  had  in  our 
own  day  a  v^ue  greater,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  of  his 
fcllowi;  and  Toyokuni  I.  (1768-1835),  who  especially  devoted  him- 
self to  broadihect  portraits  o(  actors  and  dramatic  scenes.  Tlie 
greatest  of  all  the  artitts  of  the  popular  school  was,  however, 
Hokuiai  (1760-1649).  His  most  famous  series  of  broadsheets  ts 
the  Tkirty-tix  Virwiof  Jfounf  ^m/i  (1833-1839).  which,  instate  of  the 
conventional  title,  includes  at  least  forty-ux.  His  work  iscaulogucd 
in  detail  by  E.  de  Goncourt.  At  the  Mginning  of  the  t9th  century 
the  Mocesa  was  technically  at  it*  greatest  height,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  landscape  artist,  Hirosbige  I.,  as  well  as  the  pupils  of 
Toyokuni  1. — Kunisada  and  KuniyOdii— and  those  of  Hokuiai,  it 
at  lint  kept  up  an  excellent  level.  But  an  undue  Increase  in  the 
number  of  blocks  used,  combined  with  the  inferiority  of  the  im- 
ported colour!  and  carelessness  or  loss  of  skiU  in  printing,  brought 
about  a  rapid  dccKoe  soon  after  1840.  This  cmttinued  until  the  old 
traditions  were  wdl-n^h  exhausted,  but  unce  1880  there  has  Ixen 
a  distinct  revival.  The  prints  of  the  present  day  are  cut  with  great 
skill,  and  the  deugns  are  excellent,  though  both  thew  branchei  seem 
to  lack  the  vigour  of  conception  and  breadth  of  execution  of  the 
older  masters.  The  colours  now  used  are  almost  invariably  of 
cheap  German  origin,  and  though  they  have  a  certain  prettiness — 
cphcmcrrf,  it  is  to  be  feared — tney  again  can  not  compare  with  the 
old  native  productions.  Among  workers  in  this  style,  Yoahiioshi 
(d.  c.  1898)  was  perhaps  the  best.  Livine  artist*  in  190S  included 
Toshihide,  Miya^wa  Shuntci.  Yoshiu  Chikanobu — one  of  the  elder 
generation — Tomisuka  Yeishu.  Toshikata  and  Gekka  Formerly 
the  colour-print  artist  was  of  mean  extraction  and  low  social  position, 
but  he  now  has  some  recoKnition  at  the  hands  of  the  professors  of 
more  esteemed  branches  of  art.  This  change  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  Occidental  appreciation  of  the  products  of  his  art,  which 
were  formerly  held  in  little  honour  bv  hia  own  countrymen,  the  place 
assigned  to  them  being  icarccly  higher  than  that  accord«l  to 
magazine  illustrations  m  Europe  and  America.  But  it  is  also 
largely  due  to  his  displays  of  unsurpassed  skill  in  preparing  xylo- 
graphs (or  the  beautiful  artpublkaiioni  i^^ucd  by  the  Shimbt  S^IHn 
and  the  XoUo  company.  These  nylographs  prove  that  the  Japanese 
art-artisan  of  the  present  day  was  not  surpaned  by  the  gttaiest  of 
bis  predecessors  in  this  line.  (E.  F.  S. ;  F.  By.) 

The  history  of  the  illintrated  book  fn  J^ian  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  the  lie  monotaiari,  a  romance  first  published  in 
the  loth  century,  of  which  an  edition  adorned  with  woodcuts 
il^ared  in  160S.  In  the  course  of  the  17th  century  many  other 
vinfca  of  the  same  nature  were  btned,  induding  some  in  which 
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the  cttU  were  rou^Iy  coloured  by  hand;  but  the  execution  of 
these  b  not  as  good  as  contemporary  European  woik.    The  date 
of  the  first  use  of  colour-printing  in  Japanese  book  illua- 
tratton  b  Uncertain.  In  1667  a  collection  of  designs  for 
kimow  (garments)  appeared,  in  which  inks  of  several 
colours  were  made  use  of;  but  these  were  only  employed  In  turn 
for  sin^  printings,  and  in  no  case  were  two  of  them  used  00 
the  same  print.   It  b  certain,  however,  that  the  mere  use  of 
coloured  inks  must  soon  have  suggested  the  combination  o< 
two  or  more  of  them,  and  it  Is  probable  that  erstnples  of  this 
will  be  discovered  much  eariier  in  dale  than  those  known  at 
prcsenL 

About  the  year  16S0  Hishigawa  Morortobu  achieved  a  great  pc^xi- 
larity  for  woodcut  illustration,  and  bid  the  foundations  of  the 
ifdeodid  school  which  folbwed.  The  names  of  the  engraven  who 
cut  hi*  designs  are  not  known,  and  in  (act  the  reputation  of  these 
ctaftsmen  i*  curiously  subordinated  to  that  of  the  dfsigner*  in  all 

iapanese  work  of  tlx.'  kintl.  With  Moronobu  muit  be  ataociated 
Ikumura  M  i-^^notiu.  .1  liitic  laliT  perhaps  in  date,  whose  work  b 
alioof  consi'i<.  r.ilik  \  .iluc.  During,'  ihctnauing  thirty  years  numerous 
illustrated  Ijiuik.s  ipfi  -.m-d.  icHludiiie  the  cirlicit  yet  known  which 
are  illustrat<'>l  hy  oiliiur-priinlnt;.  NishiLiua  Sukeoobu  (1671- 
1751)  illusti  !■  I  I  \  I  :v  l.ir^c  niiiiilicr  of  iHjoks.  many  of  which  wet* 
not  publishi  '  .::riT  hi-,  di  till.    Willi  liim  may  be  associated 

tchiOShum  177,?!  .th'I  Tsuki.ik.i  T.irKf  (1717-1786).  the 

latter  of  wh  ■  ,  m..'  iln-  dr.iw  inK".  f"r  miiny  ot  ihc  mtiiMot  guide- 
books which  li<rni  !i)  i:iii:rrstlnG  nui\  d;~\iw  li^^  .1  hranch  of  Japanese 

illuitratwn.  'I  hr  uork  ul  'I'.i.  hlhjn.i  .Moiiliiini  (1670-1748]  IS  also 
of  great  im porta iico.  Tlic  books  illd-ir.itod  by  the  men  of  thb 
scbod  were  mainly  irollcciions  <il  iis<.'ful  information,  gutde-books, 
romances  and  historical  and  nli^ious  compilations;  Mil  much  of 
the  best  of  their  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  ccdlections  of  (NCtorial 
dedans,  verv  often  taken  from  Chinese  sources,  which  were  [iradnccd 
for  tlie  use  iif  workers  in  lacquer,  pottery  and  dmilarcrafta.  These, 
both  (or  design  and  for  skill  of  culling,  hold  their  own  with  the  best 
work  of  European  wood-cuttios  ot  any  period.  The  devdopiaent 
of  the  art  of  Japanese  colouf. printing  natuially  had  it*  effect  on 
book-illustration,  and  the  bter  years  of  the  i8th  and  the  earlier 
of  the  19th  century  law  a  vast  increase  of  books  illustrated  by  thb 
process^  The  subjects  also  now  include  a  new  series  of  landscapes 
end  views  drawn  as  seen  by  the  designers,  and  not  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  other  men;  and  also  sketches  of  scene*  and  characters 
of  evcry-day  life  and  of  the  folk-lore  in  which  Japan  b  so  rich. 
Among  the  artbts  of  this  period,  as  of  all  others  in  Japan,  Hokutai 
(1760-1849)  is  absolutely  pre-eminent.  HU  greatest  fmductioa 
in  book- illustration  was  the  Uanpfa,  a  collection  of  sketches  whkrb 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  Japanese  life  and  legend,  art  and  bandi- 
crafL  It'consbts  of  fifteen  volumes,  which  appeared  at  intervab 
from  1813  to  1875,  twelve  being  published  during  his  life  and  the 
others  from  material  left  by  him.  Among  his  many  other  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  Amuhu  Asobi  (Walks  round  Ytda,  1799).  Of 
hu  pupils.  Hokkei  (1780-1856)  and  Kyfisai  were  the  greatest.  Most 
of  the  artists,  whose  main  work  was  the  dcMgning  of  broadsheets, 
produced  elaborately  illustrated  books;  atxTthis  series  includes 
■pecimeni  of  printmg  in  colours  from  wood-blocks,  which  for 
technique  have  never  been  excelled.  Among  them  should  be  men- 
tioned ShunshO  (Seitd  biitn  awase  kagami,  1776);  Utamaro  (SetrC 
ntniyi  ryeji,  1 804) ;  Tovokuni  I.  (yatajAa  JtMW/MMkmv.  taoi);aa 
well  as  Harunobu  Yeishi  (Oiraa  sanijurokkaun,  1798).  KltM  Masnn- 
obu  and  Tachibana  Minko,  each  it  whom  praduced  beaiitifid  work 
of  the  same  nature.  In  iIk  period  next  folknring,  the  chief  artists 
were  Keisai  Yeisen  {Keitaito-ppa,  183a)  and  Kikuchi  YAaai  (Znfen 
kejiltu),  the  latter  of  whom  nnln  perhaps  as  highly  as  any  of  the 
artists  who  confined  their  work  to  bbck  and  white.  The  books 
produced  in  the  period  1880-1908  in  Japan  are  still  of  high  technkal 
excellence.  The  colours  are.  unfortunately,  of  cheap  European 
manufacture;  and  the  dcugn.  although  quite  characteristk  and  often 
beautiful,  is  as  a  rule  merely  pretty.  The  engraving  b  as  good  as 
ever.  Among  the  book -illustrators  of  our  own  generatnn  mutt  be 
again  mentioned  KyOtai;  K&no  Bairei  (d.  1895),  whose  books  e{ 
birds— the  Bairei  kyakaeho  ewafa  (iSSt  and  1S84)  and  Kiuiila-iw- 
Imki  (1S89) — are  unequalled  of  their  kind^  Imao  Keinen,  who  also 
issued  a  beautiful  set  of  illustrations  of  buds  and  flowers  (Xn'ara 
kwaths  gwaju),  engraved  by  Tanaka  Jirokichi  and  primed  by  Miki 
NisaburS  (l89i-i{^3);andWatanabe  Scitei,  whose  studies  of  liiniUr 
subjects  have  appeared  in  Srtiri  kaiaikd  KfBafu  (1890-1&91)  and  the 
BijutsH  ttkai  (1894),  engraved  by  Got&  Tokujitfi.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  several  charming  series  of  fairy  tales,  of  which  that 
published  in  English  by  the  K^untha  in  T6ky6  in  1S85  is  perhaps 
the  best.  In  their  adaptation  of  modern  processes  of  illustration 
the  Japanese  are  entirely  abreast  of  Western  nations,  the  chromo- 
lithographs and  other  reproductions  in  the  Kokka,  a  periodicat 
record  of  Japanese  works  of  art  (begun  in  1889).  in  the  superb 
albums  of  the  Shimbi  ShSin,  and  in  the  publication* of  Ogawa  twing 
of  quite  a  high  order  of  merit.  (E.  F.  S.;  F.  Br.) 

Sculpture  and  Com'iif.— Sculpture  in  wood  and  metal  b  o( 
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Fig.  9. — Plum  Trees  and  Stream— Screen  on  Gold  Ground.   By  Korin  (1661-1716). 


Fig.  10. — Peacocks.   By  Ganku  (1749-1838).  ^  ■ 
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«n  JAPAN 

uaM  due  In  Ja|»ii.  Its  udqaity  b  not,  {sdeed,  rompmbk 
to  tbt  of  andeiit  E^ypt  ot  Greece,  bul  no  countty  besides  Japan 
_  .  .  .  can  boast  a  Uving  and  highly  developed  art  that  has 
DBmbered  npwtidi  ol  twelve  centuries  of  unbroken 
and  brilliant  |»oductiveneas.  Setting  aude  nide 
PRkntoric  essays  in  atone  and  metal,  whidi  have  qwdal  intoest 
fcr  the  utiquaiy,  we  have  aamples  of  sciUpture  in  wood  and 
Mlil,  duiaificait  in  oonceptioa  and  tedmique,  dMing  from 
(k  caiiBi  petMt  ol  what  m  may  tcim  historical  Japan;  that 
b,  ban  near  the  begbiobig  erf  the  great  Buddhist  propaganda 
vda  the  emperor  Kimma  (540-571)  and  the  princely  hietarcb, 
^Qka  Taiilii  t573-6ii).  Stone  has  never  been  in  favour  in 
Japsa  u  a  mMoiai  for  the  hi^wr  egression  of  the  aculptor'a 
lit. 

The  bit  historical  period  of  ^yptic  art  hi  Japanieacba  from 
tkctttdof  the  6tlt  to  the  end  of  the  i3tb  century,  culminating 
in  the  work  of  the  great  Nant  sculpton,  Unkei  and 
his  p*q>il  KwaikeL  Hiq>fuly,  there  are  still  (mservcd 
in  tbe  great  tenqileB  of  Japan,  diiefly  hi  tbe  aadent 
opiul  of  Naia,  many  noble  nllcs  ^  this  period. 

TTk  pUce  ol  honour  may  periiapi  be  conferred  upon  sculptures 
ie  wood,  representing  the  Indian  Buddhlati,  Ann^  and  Vasa- 
biodliu.  pnierved  in  the  Goklea  Hall  of  Kofukn-ji,  Nan.  These 
lit  attribnud  to  a  Kamakura  sculptor  of  the  8th  or  oth  century, 
ud  ia  tiaple  and  leaiictie  digfdty  of  pose  and  grand  fines  of  oom- 
postioe  ire  worthy  of  compamon  with  the  works  of  sndent  Greece, 
wick  thew  may  be  named  the  demon  lantem-bearcrs,  to  perfect 
is  the  Roieaque  treat  meat  of  the  diabiriical  headi  and  the  accurate 
uainsK^  forms  of  tbe  stur^  body  and  limbs;  the  cotosial  temple 
Ituidiimdf  tbe  great  gate  oTTCdai-ii.  by  Unkci  and  Kwaikei  (nth 
naiury),  Mmewbt  cooveatkwatiied,  but  still  bearing  evidence  of 
dinct  (cady  from  nature,  and  inspired  with  inteiue  energy  of  action ; 
ud  tbe  unatler  but  more  accurately  modelled  temple  guardians  in 
tlK  Saikoodo,  Nan,  which  almost  compare  with  the  "fighting 
tlulutar  "  in  their  realintion  of  menacing  strength.  The  "  goddess 
fl  ait "  of  Akkhino-den,  Nan,  attributed  to  the  8th  century,  is 
(bt  noK  graceful  and  least  conventional  of  female  Kulptures  in 
Japan,  but  infiiutely  remote  from  the  feminine  conception  of  the 
Gneks.  The  wooden  ponrait  of  Vimalakirtti,  attributed  to  Unkei, 
at  Kafaku-ii,  baa  some  of  tbe  qualities  of  the  images  of  tbe  two 
Indks  Buddhists.  The  sculptures  attributed  to  JOchfl,  the  founder 
of  tbe  Nan  si-hoot,  although  powerful  in  jwee  and  masteriy  in 
Wnitioa,  hck  the  truth  of  observation  seen  in  some  of  the  euUer 
ud  bter  masterpieces. 

The  oMMt  perfect  of  the  ancient  bronjct  is  the  great  image  of 
Bluii:lH.djyaguru  in  the  temple  of  YakuBhi-ji,  Nan,  attributed  to 
a  Kcrcaa  monk  of  the  7th  century,  named  Glllgi.  The  bronze 
sun  of  tbe  same  divinity  at  tUryD'ji,  said  to  have  been  cast  at 
tlx  MginfliaK  of  the  7th  century  by  Tori  Busshi,  tbe  gtandMm  of  a 
Chktse  imnSgnnt,  ia  of  mod  technical  quality,  but  much  inferior 
is  drsip  to  the  fanner.  The  colossaJ  Nam  Daibutsu  (Vairocana)  at 
TAdsi^  cast  in  749  toy  a  workman  of  Korean  descent^  is  the  bugcst 
d  tkc  ntnt  broiues  In  Japan,  but  ranks  far  below  the  Yaknsu-ji 
in^  m  artistic  quaKtiea.  The  present  head,  however,  b  a  later 
sobKinte  for  tbe  oricimd,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  great  Nan  ic&ool  of  sculpture  in  wood  was  founded  in  the 
eady  part  of  the  nth  century  a  sculptor  of  Imperial  descent 
Bsncd  J6cbA,  who  b  said  to  have  modelled  his  style  npen  that  of 
tbe  CbioeM  wood-carven  of  tbe  Tang  dyiMsty;  his  traditwns  were 
oaimained  by  descendants  and  followen  down  to  tbe  be^nnliw  of 
Ike  I  jih  ccnUinr.  All  the  artists  of  this  period  were  men  of  ansto- 
oatic  rank  andoilpn,  and  wen  hdd  distinct  from  the  carpenter- 
anhitectt  of  tbe  haporii^  temples  which  were  to  contahi  their 
works. 

Sacred  images  were  not  the  only  specimens  of  glypdc  art  pro- 
deced  in  ibeae  rix  centuries:  reliquaries,  bells,  vases,  incente- 
banen.  nndlesticks,  lanterns,  deconied  arms  and  armour,  and 
nany  other  objects,  ibowing  no  Icm  mastery  of  design  and  execution, 
bve  reached  us.  Gold  and  rilver  had  been  applied  to  the  adornment 
of  helmets  and  brcastplatea  from  the  7th  century,  but  it  was  in  the 
mh  century  that  tbe  decoration  reached  the  hjjpt  degree  of  dalw 
euion  ibown  ns  in  the  armour  of  the  Japanese  Bmytn,  Yoshitsunt. 
ubkh  ii  ftni  preserved  at  KaMiga,  Nara. 

Wooden  maaks  employed  in  tlie  ancient  theatrical  performances 
«Tre  made  from  the  Ttn  century,  and  offer  a  distinct  and  often 
inxesque  phaM  of  wood-carving.  Several  families  of  experts  have 
seen  saracuted  with  this  class  of  sculpture,  and  their  dewgns  have 
been  carefully  preserved  and  imitated  down  to  tbe  present  day. 

The  second  period  in  Japanese  glyptic  ait  extends  from  the 
begiamDg  of  the  ijth  to  tbe  early  part  of  the  i7tb  century. 
The  great  strugije  between  the  Taiim  and  Miiuunato  dans  bad 
ended,  bat  tbe  militnnt  ^Aiit  was  itill  strong,  and  bioiight 
•wk  for  ibe  artists  who  made  and  onuunented  arms  ud  armour. 
XV  4 


The  HiyAchins,aline  that  claimed  ancestry  from  the7thcentni7, 
were  at  the  head  of  their  calling,  and  their  work  in  iron  breast- 
plates and  helmets,  chiefly  in  rtpousU,  is  still  un< 
rivalled.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  halhof  the  15th 
century  that  there  came  into  vogue  the  elaborate  decor- 
ation of  the  sword,  a  fashion  that  was  to  but  four  hundred  years. 

The  metal  guard  (tntn),  made  of  iron  orprecioui  alloy,  wasadorned 
with  eneravu  deugna,  often  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  The  free 
end  of  the  hilt  was  crowned  with  a  metallic  cap  or  pommel  {kaskira), 
the  other  extremity  next  the  tauba  wai  embraced  by  an  oval  ring 
(/tteU),  and  in  the  nuddle  was  affixed  on  each  ride  a  special  ornarrtent 
called  the  menuki,  all  adapted  in  ntatcrial  and  workmanship  to 
harmonize  with  the  guard.  The  kodatka,  or  handle  of  a  tittle  knife 
implanted  into  tbe  sheath  of  the  short  sword  or  dagger,  was  also 
of  metal  and  engraved  with  like  care.  The  founder  of  the  first 
great  line  of  tsubs  and  mennld  artisU  waaGotA  YQja(i^o-i5i>)ia 
friend  of  the  painter  Kano  Motooobn,  whose  deagns  be  adopted. 
Many  famllica  of  sword  artists  qmng  up  at  a  later  period,  furnishing 
treasures  for  tbe  collector  even  down  to  the  picsent  day,  and  their 
labours  reached  a  level  of  technical  mastery  and  refined  artistic 
judBment  almost  without  parallel  In  the  art  industries  of  Europe. 
Buddhist  sculpture  was  by  no  means  neglected  during  this  period, 
but  there  are  few  works  that  call  for  special  notice.  The  most 
noteworthy  effort  was  the  casting  by  Ono  Goroy^mon  in  isji  of  the 
well-known  bronie  image,  the  Kanudcura  Daibutsu. 

The  third  period  Includes  the  17th,  i8th  aiul  tbe  greater  part 
(rf  the  19th  centuries.  It  was  the  en  of  the  artisan  artist.  The 
makers  of  Buddhist  imagca  and  of  sword  ornaments  1 
carried  on  thrir  work  with  undiminished  industry  rttiat 
and  success,  and  some  ^ous  schools  of  the  latter 
arose  during  this  period.  The  Buddhist  sculptors,  however, 
tended  to  grow  more  conventional  and  the  metal-WMten  mne 
naturalistic  as  the  iSth  century  began  to  wane.  It  was  in  con- 
nexion with  architecture  that  the  great  artisan  movement  bekan. 
The  initiator  was  Hidari  Jingoro  (1594-1653),  at  fint  a  simple 
carpenter,  afterwards  one  of  the  most  famous  sculptors  in  the 
land  of  great  artists.  Tbe  gorgeous  decontion  of  tbe  mausoleum 
of  lyeyasu  at  NikkO,  and  of  the  gateway  of  tbe  Nishi  Hongwan 
temple  at  Kioto,  are  tbe  most  striking  instances  of  his  bao^iwotk 
or  direction. 

The  pillars,  architraves,  ceilii^  panels,  and  almost  every  avail- 
abte  part  of  the  structure,  are  covered  with  arabesques  and  sculj>- 
tured  figures  of  drsgoits,  lions,  tigers,  birds.  Bowers,  and  even  pic- 
torial compoHtions  with  landscapes  and  fieurea,  deeply  carved  in 
solid  or  open  work — the  wood  sometimes  puinj  sometimes  overlsid 
with  (Hgnient  and  gilding,  as  In  the  panelled  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of 
lyeyasu  in  TSkyO.  The  desisns  for  theae  decorations,  like  thoseof 
tne  sword  ornamenta,  were  adopted  from  the  great  schools  erf  mint- 
ing, but  tbe  invention  of  the  sculptor  was  by  no  means  idle.  From 
this  time  the  temf^  carvers,  although  still  attached  to  the  carpen- 
ten'  guild,  took  a  place  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  craft,  and  the 
genius  of  Hidari  Jingoro  secured  for  one  important  section  of  tbe 
srtisan  world  a  recognition  like  that  which  Hishigawa  Moronobu, 
tbe  painter  and  boolMllustntor,  afterwarda  won  for  another. 

A  little  later  arose  another  art  Industiy,  also  emanating  from 
the  masses.  Thx  use  of  tobacco,  which  became  prevalent  in  the 
17th  century,  necessitated  the  pouch.  In  order  to  suspend  this 
from  the  girdle  then  was  employed  a  kind  of  button  or  toggle — 
the  ncfnub.  Tlie  metallic  bowl  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
offered  a  tempting  soifaee  fbr  embellishment,  as  well  at  tbe  daap 
of  the  pouch;  and  the  netsuke,  being  made  of  wood,  ivoiy  or 
other  material  susceptible  of  carving,  abo  gave  oocaaion  for  art 
and  ingenuity. 

Tbe  engraven  of  pipest'pouch  clasps,  and  the  mctslGc  discs 
{kafftrnt-bita)  attached  to  certain  netsuke,  sprang  from  the  same 
class  and  were  not  less  original.  They  worked,  too,  with  a  skill  little 
inferior  to'tbat  of  the  Got9e,  Naras,  and  other  aristocratic  sculpton 
of  sword  ontaments,  and  often  with  a  refinement  which  their  relative 
disadvantagesin  education  and  associatioRsrendcr  especially  remark- 
able. The  netsuke  and  the  inpe,  irith  all  that  pertained  to  it,  were 
for  the  commonera  what  the  sword-hilt  and  guard  were  for  the  gentry. 
Neither  class  cared  to  bestow  jewels  upon  their  persons,  but  neither 
spared  thought  or  expense  in  the  embellishment  of  the  object  they 
most  loved.  The  final  manifestation  of  popular  glyptic  art  was  the 
ekimcno,  an  ornament  pure  and  simple,  in  which  utility  wa*  alto- 
gether secondary  in  intention  to  decorative  effect.  Its  manufacture 
as  a  special  branch  of  art  sroik  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  naturalistic 
school  of  pabiting  and  the  great  expansion  of  the  popular  school 
nnder  the  Katsugasra,  but  the  okimono  formed  an  occasional  amus^ 
ment  of  the  older  gln>tic  aitiBts.  Some  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
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non  iiwnuous  ot  thtat  earlier  productioiM,  mch  u  the  nuKnUkent 
iron  eagle  in  tbe  South  Keiuingun  Mumuid,  the  wondetful  anku- 
bted  iiuxleU  of  cnyfiih.  dragon*,  Mrpenti.  faiids,  tint  are  found  in 
many  European collcctiam, came fraiii  tbeitudiaiof  the  Miyfichini; 
but  thcw  wCR  the  play  of  gianta,  and  were  net  made  u  ardclea  ol 
The  new  attiian  maken  at  the  oldmono  itruck  out  a 
line  for  thenudvet,  one  influenced  more  bv  the  naturaliitic  and 
popular  achoota  than  by  the  clataical  art,  ana  the  quaiU  Of  Kamejo, 
the  tortoitet  of  Seirain.  the  dragon*  of  TOun  aiM  TOryQ,  and  in  leccnt 
year*  the  Talcon*  and  the  peacock*  of  Suiuki  Chokkni,  are  the  joy  of 
the  European  collector.  The  best  of  theae  are  exituiute  in  workmaa* 
ahip,  graceful  in  design,  often  atrikia^y  original  in  conception.  Md 
UM»alG'  naturalist  k  in  ideal.  They  coaititute  a  phaie  of  art  in  wUch 
Japan  ha*  few  rival*. 

The  present  gcneraiion  is  more  syateinatlcally  cominerdal  in 
its  glyptic  produce  than  any  previou*  age.  Millions  of  commer- 
cial utidea  in  metal-work,  wood  and  ivoiy  flood  the  European 
marketa,  and  may  be  bought  in  any  street  in  Europe  at  a  small 
price,  but  they  offer  a  variety  of  design  and  an  excellence  of 
workmanship  which  place  ihem  almost  beyond  Western  compe- 
titioa.  Above  all  this,  however,  the  Japanese  sculptor  is  a 
force  in  aft.  He  is  nearly  as  thorough  as  his  forefathers,  utd 
maintains  the  same  love  of  all  things  beautiful;  and  if  he  cannot 
show  any  epoch-making  novelty,  he  is  at  any  rate  doing  his  best 
to  support  unsurpassed  the  decorative  traditions  of  tbe  past. 

History  has  been  eminently  careful  to  preserve  the  names 
and  KOwds  of  tbe  men  who  chisdled  sword  furniture.  Tbe 
jvat^  aword  being  regarded  as  tbe  soul  of  the  samurai, 
**«U(r  eveiy  one  who  contributed  to  its  manufacture, 
"•■"'^  whether  as  forger  of  the  blade  or  sculptor  of  the 
furniture,  was  hdd  in  high  repute.  Tbe  GotS  family  worked 
steadily  during  14  generations,  and  iU  igtb  centtuy  representa- 
tive— Goto  IchijiV— win  ahniyt  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
family's  greatest  experts.  But  there  were  many  others  whose 
productions  fully  equalled  and  often  excelled  the  best  efforts 
of  tbe  CotA.  The  f<dlowing  list  gives  tbe  names  and  periods  of 
the  most  renowned  faraiUes:— 

(It  shouM  be  noted  that  tbe  (Bvision  by  centuries  bdleata*  tbe 
time  of  a  family'*  origin.    In  a  great  majority  of  case*  the  repreaen- 
tatlvee  of  euh  generation  worked  on  through  auoccediog  centuries). 
iSlh  and  iM  CttUuHa. 
MiySchia ;  CotO;  Umetada :  Muneu :  Aoki :  SOami;  NakaL 
17A  Cenlitrj. 
Kuwamura;  MUuno;  KtHcbi;  Nanya*hi; 
Kuninaga;  Yo*hi«hige:  Katsugi;  Tiuji; 
Muneyo*hi;  Tadahira;  Shfiami;  Hoeono; 
Vokova;  Nara;  Okada;  Okamoto;  Kirui;  Akao; 
Yoahfoka;  Hinta;  Nomura;  Wakabayatbi;  Inouyt; 
Yosuii  Chiyoi  Kaneko;  Ucmura;  IwamotOk 
iSlh  Cenlnry. 

Corobei;  Shflemon;  Kikugawa;  Yatunmai  Noda;  Tannn«>; 
Fujita;  KikutJca;  Kiuemon;  Hamano;  Omorij  Olumoto;  Ka*bi- 
waya;  Kuiabari;  Shichtbei;  ltd. 

19A  Ctnlury. 

Natsuo;  lihiguro;  Yanagawa;  Honjo;  Tanaka;  Okano:  Kawara- 
bayashi;  Oda;  and  manv  maitera  of  the  Omori,  Hamano  and 
Iwamoto  families,  as  well  as  the  6ve  expert*,  Shuraku,  Tcmmin, 
ByQmin.  MiojO  and  Minkoku.  (W.  At*.;  F.  By.) 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  points  of  view  of 
tbe  Japanese  and  the  Western  connoisseur  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  sculpture  in  metal.  Tbe  quality  of  tbe 
chlseUing  is  tbe  first  feature  to  which  the  Japanese 
****  directs  his  attention;  the  decorative  design  is  tbe 
prime  object  of  the  Occidental's  attention.  With  very  rare 
exertions,  tbe  decorative  motives  of  Japanese  sword  furniture 
were  alwtyi  supplied  by  painters.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Japanese  connoisseur  draws  a  dear  distinction  between  the 
deoontive  design  and  its  technical  execution,  crediting  the 
farmer  to  tbe  pictorial  artist  and  tbe  Utter  to  the  sculptor. 
He  detects  in  the  stroke  of  a  chisel  and  the  lines  of  a  graving 
tool  subjective  beauties  which  am>ear  to  be  hidden  from  the 
great  majority  of  Western  dilettanti.  He  estimates  the  rank 
of  a  specimen  by  the  quality  of  the  chisel-work.  The  Japanese 
kimokii-M  (metal  sculptor)  uses  thirty-six  principal  classes  of 
chisel,  each  with  its  (Ustinctive  name,  and  as  most  of  these 
dosses  comprise  from  five  to  ten  sub-varieties,  bis  cutting 
and  graving  toob  aggregate  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
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Scarcdy  lest  important  In  Jqtaneie  eye*  than  the  diiselliag 
of  the  decofUive  design  itseU  la  the  pcepaiation  of  the  field  to 
which  It  is  ^>pUcd.  There  used  to  be  «  stria  canon 
with  reference  to  this  in  former  times.  IfamaJieiar 
(fish-roe)  grounds  were  essential  for  the  mountings' 
of  swords  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions,  tbe  iskimt 
(stone-iritting)  arjimiiakt  (polished)  st  j4et  being  conrideicd  lesa 
arittocntic. 

Namako  is  obtained  by  punching  the  whole  surface— except  tbe 
portion  carrying  the  decorative  deugn — into  a  texture  of  nucro- 
■copic  dot*.  The  fim  makeri  of  namako  did  not  aim  at  regularity  in 
the  distribution  of  these  dots:  they  were  content  to  produce  the 
effect  of  millet-teed  sifted  haphaiard  over  tbe  surface.  But  from 
the  ijtb  century  the  punching  of  the  dot*  in  rigidly  strai^t  lines 
came  to  be  ccNi*idered  essential,  and  the  difficulty  involved  was  so 
great  that  nomako-makiQg  took  lu  place  among  the  highest  technical 
achievements  of  tbe  acuTptor.  When  it  is  remembered  that  tbe 
punching  tool  was  guided  solely  by  tlie  hand  and  eye,  and  that  three 
or  (noreUows  of  the  mallet  had  to  be  *truck  for  every  dot,  some 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  patieitce  and  accuracy  needed  to 
produce  these  tiny  protuberance*  in  perfectly  straigbt  Unea,  at 
exactly  et\u*.\  interval*  and  of  absolutely  uniform  site.  Namako 
dispoicd  in  straight  parallel  lines  originally  ranked  at  the  head  of  this 
kiiul  of  work.  But  a  new  kind  was  introduced  in  tbe  i6tb  century. 
It  was  obtained  bv  punchinif  tbe  dot*  in  intersecting  tine*.  m> 
arranged  that  the  aot*  fell  uniformly  into  diarnond-shaped  groups 
of  ftve  each.  Tbi*  ii  called  to-tu-me-mimako,  because  of  its  resera- 
Uance  to  the  disposition  of  chequers  in  the  Japanese  game  of  g». 
A  century  later,  the  daimyd  natnako  wai  invented,  in  whkh  lines  of 
dots  alternated  with  lines  of  polished  gnnind.  likinu  may  be  briefly 
described  as  diacn-ring.  There  is  acarcelv  any  limit  to  tbe  inge- 
nuity and  rUll  of  the  JapancK  expert  in  (Uapering  a  metal  suriace. 
It  t*  not  possible  to  enumerate  here  even  the  principal  styles  of 
ishime,  but  mention  may  be  made  of  the  lar^maki  (broad-cast),  in 
whkh  tbe  surface  ii  finely  but  irregulariy  pitted  after  the  manner 
of  the  face  of  a  stone;  the  Mski-ji  (pear-ground),  in  whkh  sre  have 
a  surface  like  the  rind  of  a  pear;  the  kan-Ukim€  (needle  ishime), 
where  the  imlentations  are  to  minute  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
made  with  the  point  of  a  needleitheiama-iiAiMr.  whkh  i* intended 
to  imitate  the  akin  of  a  toad;  the  Itaya-iihimt.  produced  srith  a 
chisel  sharpened  lo  that  it*  traces  have  a  lustrous  appearance;  the 
ort-kucki  (brokea-tool).  a  peculiar  kind  obuined  with  a  jagged  tool ; 
and  the  jossMi,  whkh  icaemblea  the  plaited  surface  of  a  Me  strsw 
mat. 

Great  imporUace  haa  always  been  attached  by  Japaoeae  eiQima 
to  the  patina  of  metal  used  for  aniatk  dilating.  It  was  naialy 
for  the  take  of  their  patina  that  value  attached  to  the  msm. 
remarkable  alloys  ikakid»  (j  paru  of  gold  to  97  of 
copper)  and  tkidMUhi  (1  part  of  silver  to  3  of  copper).  Ndther 
metal,  when  it  emoges  from  the  furnace,  hM  arty  bMUty,  ahakudo 
being  simidy  dark-coloured  copper  and  shibukni  pale  gun-metol. 
But  after  proper  treatment'  the  former  developa  a  cloesy  black 
patina  with  violet  sheen,  and  the  latter  sham  beautiful  ihadca  nf 
grey  with  silvery  lustre.  Both  these  compound*  afford,  delicntc, 
unobtrusive  and  effective  grouttd*  for  inlaying  with  gold,  tilver 
arul  other  metals,  as  well  a*  for  sculpture,  whether  incised  or  in 
relief.  Copper,  too,  by  patina-producing  treatment,  i*  made  to 
■how  lurt  merely  a  rich  golden  iheen  with  pleasing  limpidity,  but 
also  red  of  variou*  hues,  from  deep  coral  to  light  vermilion,  several 
shade*  of  grey,  and  brawns  of  numerous  tones  from  dead-leaf  to 
chocolate.  Even  greater  value  haa  always  been  set  upon  the  patina 
of  iron,  and  many  secret  recipes  wtn  preMrved  in  artist  families 
for  producing  the  fine,  satia-like  testurt  so  much  admired  by  all 
connoisseurs. 

In  Japan,  as  in  Europe,  thiee  varieties  of  relief  carving  are  distin- 
gubhed— oAe  ffaka-kan),  mexfo  (rMniAK-fori)  and  *um  {uswiUcm- 
lori).  In  the  opnioR  of  the  Japanese  expert,  these  styles 
hokl  the  tame  respective  rank  a*  that  occu|M  by  the  ', 
threekindsofideographkicriptincaUgraphy.  Higbidiet 
carving  corresponds  to  the  kaitko,  or  most  classical  form  of  writing; 
medium  relief  to  the  tySsko,  or  temi-cursive  style;  and  low  rriief  to 
the  titkt  or  grass  chaiscter.  With  regard  to  incised  chiselling  the 
commonest  form  is  ktUri  (hair-carving),  which  may  be  called  engnv- 
■Rg,  the  line*  being  of  uniform  thickness  and  depth.  Very  beautiful 
results  are  obtained  by  the  kebori  method,  but  iiKomparably  the 
finest  work  in  the  incised  class  is  that  known  as  kaia-kiri'baH  la 
this  kind  of  chiselling  the  Japanese  artist  can  claim  to  be  unique  as 
well  as  unrivalled.  Evidently  the  idea  of  the  great  Yokoya  experts, 
the  originators  of  the  style,  was  to  break  away  from  tbe  somewhat 
formal  monotony  of  ordinary  engraving,  where  each  line  performs 
exactly  the  same  function,  and  to  convert  the  chisel  into  an  artist's 

'  It  is  first  boiled  in  a  lye  obuined  by  lixiviating  wood  ashes;  it 
is  next  polished  with  charcoal  powder;  then  immersed  in  plum 
vinegar  and  salt;  then  washed  with  weak  lye  and  placed  in  a  tub 
of  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  alkali,  the  final  step  being  to  digest 
in  a  boiliiig  solutiim  of  copper  au^ihate,  verdigii*  and  water. 
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bnnhintadoriuinf  iiMacanuiiaflciittinstooL  Theyaucraedcd 
adminMy.  In  Ibe  kaU-kiri-bori  every  line  biM  it*  pnpn  value 
in  the  pictorial  dcMgn,  and  tttcoftb  and  dinctneai  become  cardinal 
aWtwgiita  in  tht  rtrakea  of  tba  buria  juN  as  tbty  do  in  the  bnuh- 
woili  of  tbe  pictBR4Bintcr.  The  Hoie  lundamental  rule  applied, 
loo,  whether  the  bM  of  the  dacoratioa  wai  lUk,  paper  or  metal. 
The  aniit'a  tool,  be  it  bnuh  or  bttria.  mtut  perform  itt  tatk  by  one 
cffon-  There  must  be  no  afmaraiKe  of  ■uDaequent  deepening,  ot 
catenduK,  or  rc-cutting  or  finishing.  Kata-kiri-bori  by  a  great 
capen  ii  a  delimit.  One  ia  loat  in  aatoniihment  at  the  nervoua  yet 
perfactly  regulaicd  (oice  and  the  unerring  fidelity  of  evrry  trace  of 
die  dnari-  Another  variety  ol  carving  much  affected  dv  artiata 
at  the  lytb  century,  and  now  largely  uied,  is  called  tkit/ii-^i^bori 
or  trftn  ai  >iri.  In  thia  ityle  the  turiace  of  the  deaigti  ia  not  raiied 
above  the  general  plane  of  tbe  field,  but  an  effect  of  Drojection  ia 
obtained  either  by  receMing  the  whole  qwce  immcdiatMy  aurround- 
■Bg  the  dcMgn,  or  by  endoaing  the  latter  in  a  Kaipcd  frame.  Yet 
another  and  very  favourite  method,  giving  beautSul  rcaulta,  is  to 
modd  the  dcatgn  on  both  bees  of  tbe  metalso  as  to  nve  a  sculpture 
in  the  round.  The  fasUoa  Is  always  acconpaiHd  by  duKHing 
i  jonr  (laiaM-bori),  ■>  that  the  aadpCaicd  portioaa  stand  out  in 
tbeir  entirety. 

Inlaying  arith  gold  or  silver  was  among  the  eaily  forms  of 
dvontion  in  Japan.  Tbe  ildll  devdopcd  in  modem  times  is  at 
least  equal  to  anything  which  tbe  past  can  show,  and 
the  results  produced  are  much  mo*e  iropoaiiw.  There 
are  two  principal  kinds  of  inlaying:  the  first  called  tcMiput  (true 
inlaying),  tbe  Mcoad  nunomt-tltait  {Hnen-mesh  inlaying),  fu  to 
tlie  famw,  the  Japsncae  method  does  not  differ  from  that  seen 
in  tbe  beautiful  iron  ccnaers  and  vases  inlaid  with  gM  which  the 
Chinese  produced  from  the  Sitn^  era  (1436-nM}.  In  tbe  surface 
el  the  metal  tbe  workman  CO  ts  grooves  wider  at  the  base  than  at  tbe 
to(h  and  then  hammen  into  them  gold  or  Mlverwiib  Such  a  process 
pvesenta-M  ramarfcaUe  fcatuFes,  except  that  it  has  been  caiiied  by 
tbe  Japanese  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  etaborateness.  The 
Miiwiii  tfgin  is  more  interesting.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
artist  ill  airre  to  prodnee  an  inlaid  diaper.  His  first  business  is  to 
ebisel  tbe  surface  in  Sues  forming  the  basic  pattern  of  the  design. 
Thus,  for  a  diamond-petal  diaper  the  chisel  is  carried  across  the  face 
«(  tbe  metal  bonsontaUy.  tracing  a  number  of  parallel  bands 
divMcd  at  fixed  iatervals  by  ribs  which  are  obtained  by  merely 
atKsighwaing  tbe  chisel  and  Mriking  it  a  heavy  blow.  The  aame 
pnwtm  is  tBM  npcnted  in  another  direction,  s6  that  the  new  bands 
craatbeold  at  anangle  adapted  to  the  natureoftbedesign.  Several 
independent  chisellings  may  be  necesmry  before  the  lines  of  the 
diaper  ewerge  clearly,  but  throughout  the  irimle  operation  no 
measurement  of  any  kind  is  taken,  the  artist  being  guided  entirely 
by  his  hand  and  eye.  The  metal  is  then  heated,  not  to  redness,  but 
Mtftdently  todevctapa  certain  degree  of  softness,  and  the  workman, 
taking  a  very  thin  alieet  of  gold  (or  silver),  hammers  portions  of  it 
into  tbe  saKeat  points  of  the  deavo-  In  ordinary  cases  this  is  the 
sixth  process.  The  seventh  is  lonammer  gold  into  the  outlines  of 
the  diaper:  tbe  eighth,  to  hammer  it  into  the  pattern  filling  the 
spaces  between  tbe  lines,  and  the  ninth  and  icntn  to  complete  the 
details.  Of  course  the  more  intricate  the  design  tbe  more  numerous 
the  urocesaeSi  It  b  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  higher  effort  of 
^naand  eye  than  this  mnomt'iBtoii  displays,  for  while  intricacy 
and  ilabantenew  are  carried  to  tbe  very  extreme,  absolute  mechani- 
cal aecnncy  is  obtained.  Sometinmin  the  same  design  we  Me  ^d 
of  three  diileient  hues,  obtained  by  varying  the  alkw.  A  thiid  kind 
of  intayinc,  peculiar  to  Ja^n,  it  nwn-af{ra  tink-inttying),  so.  called 
becauae  the  ailM  desim  nvcs  the  impression  of  having  been  painted 
with  Indian  ink  beneath  Ue  transpannt  surface  of  tM  metal.  The 
diflereoce  between  tUs  Procem  and  onfinory  inlaying  is  that  for 
laasf  aJgea  tbe  daign  to  be  inlaid  is  fully  chisuled  out  of  an  indepen- 
dent Uack  of  metal  with  sides  sti^ing  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the 
base  Ibaa  at  l%e  top.  Tbe  ofa)ect  which  is  to  receive  tbe  decoration 
is  thee  channelled  in  dimensions  oorresoondii^  to  those  of  the  design 
block,  and  tbe  latter  having  been  fuwa  in  tbe  clwnnels,  the  surface 
is  graond  and  polished  until  an  intimate  union  is  obtained  between 
thr  inlaid  deiigB  and  the  metal  forming  its  fidd.  Very  beautiful 
effects  are  thus  produced,  for  the  design  stems  to  have  grown  up  to 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  metal  fidd  rather  than  to  have  been  planted  in  it. 
Shibuichi  inbid  irith  shskudo  used  to  be  the  commonest  combiaaiion 
tl  metab  in  this  class  of  decoration,  and  the  objects  usually  deiHcted 
srere  bamboos,  cnnrs.  wild-fowl  under  tbe  moon,  peony  ^rays  and 
so  forth. 

A  variety  of  decoration  much  practised  by  early  experts,  and 
onied  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  modem  times,  is  mokume-ji 
fu^^        (wood-grainrd  ground).    The  process  in  this  case  is  to 

take  a  thin  plate  of  metal  and  beat  it  into  another  plate 
f^vTfj-    of  simtlar  metal,  so  that  the  two,  though  welded  together, 

retain  their  separate  forms.  The  mass,  while  still  not,  is 
coated  with  ktna-itnclu  (a  kind  of  marl)  and  rolled  in  straw  ash,  in 
«1uch  state  it  is  roasted  over  a  charcoal  fire  raised  to  glowing  heat 
with  tbe  belh>ws.  The  day  having  been  removed,  another  plate  of 
the  same  metal  ia  beaten  in,  and  the  same  procem  is  repeated.  This 
ia  done  several  limes,  the  number  depending  on  Iheoualiiy  (rf  grain- 
ing that  the  expert  desires  to  produce.  Thr  manifold  plate  is  then 
kiavily  puBcbcd  from  one  side,  so  that  the  opposite  face  protrudes  in 
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broken  bSsters,  which  are  then  hammered  dosm  nntO  each  becomes  a 
centre  of  wave  propagation.  In  fine  work  the  apex  of  the  blister  is 
ground  off  before  the  final  hammering.  Iron  was  the  metal  used 
eadmivdy  for  work  of  this  kind  down  to  the  i6th  century,  but 
variom  metala  bcpn  thenceforth  to  bo  combined.  Perhaps  the 
choicest  variety  is  goM  graining  in  a  thakudo  fieM.  By  repeated 
hammering  and  poUshing  tbe  expert  obtains  such  control  of  the 
wood-grain  pattern  that  its  sinuosities  and  eddies  seem  to  have 
deveh^Kd  qimmetry  without  losing  anything  of  their  fantastio 
grace.   There  are  other  methods  of  productag  mokimtjL 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  Western  ditia  that  the' 
year  (1S76)  which  witnessed  the  abolition  of  aword-weatiog  in 
/apan,  witnessed  also  the  end  of  her  artistic  metal- jg,^^^' 
work.  Hiat  is  a  great  mhtakr,  Tbe  art  has  uerdy  Cachet 
developed  new  phases  in  modem  timca.  Not  only  are 
its  mastera  as  skilled  now  ss  they  were  In  the  days  irf  tbe  GotS, 
the  Nara,  the  Yokoya  and  the  Ynnagawa  wlelm'ties,  but  aim 
their  productioos  must  be  called  greater  In  many  req>ecti  and 
more  interesting  than  those  of  their  renowned  pccdcccsion. 
They  no  hwiger  devote  themselves  to  tbe  manufacture  of  nnmi 
ornaments,  but  worit  rather  at  vases,  ceneti,  tuttieltes,! 
plaques,  boxes  and  other  objects  of  a  serviceable  or  otnamental 
nature.  All  the  processes  described  above  are  practised  by 
them  with  full  lucccw,  and  they  have  added  others  quite  as 
remarkable. 

or  tbese^  one  of  the  mat  Inteicsting  »  called  hirOame  (Insertion). 
Tlie  decorative  dcsisn  having  been  anapleteiy  chiselled  in  tbe  round, 
is  then  fi«d  (a  a  field  of  a  different  metal,  in  which  a  dedgn  of 
exactly  sinillar  outline  has  been  cut  out.  Tlie  result  is  that  the 
picture  has  no  blank  reverse.  For  example,  on  the  surface  of  a 
shibuichi  box-lid  we  see  the  backs  of  s  flock  of  geeae  chisellod  In 
silver,  and  when  the  lid  is  opened,  their  breasts  and  the  nndsr-sidca 
ot  their  pinions  appear.  Tbe  difficulty  of  such  work  is  plain.  M  icro- 
scopic  accuracy  has  to  be  attained  in  cutting  out  the  space  (or  the 
insertion  of  the  design,  and  while  the  latter  must  be  soktered  firmly 
in  its  place,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  soMer  or  the  least  sign  of 
junction  must  be  discernible  between  the  metal  of  the  inserted 
pKture  and  that  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  inserted.  Suiuki  Censuke 
IS  the  inventor  erf  this  method.  He  bdongs  to  a  claw  of  experts 
called  tukimoiu-ihi  (hammerers)  who  perform  preparatory  work 
(or .glyptic  artists  in  metal.  The  skill  of  these  men  is  often  wonder* 
fuU  using  tbe  hammer  only,  some  of  them  can  beat  out  an  intricate 
^ape  as  truly  and  delicately  as  a  sculptor  could  carve  it  with  his 
chisels.  Ohori  Matatoshi,  an  uchimono-shi  of  Aiiu  (d.  1897),  made 
a  silver  cake-box  in  the  form  of  a  sixtcen.petalled  chrysanthemum. 
The  shapes  of  the  body  and  lid  corresponded  so  intimately  that, 
whereas  the  lid  eoukl  be  slipped  on  easily  and  smoothly  without  any 
attempt  to  adjust  its  curves  to  those  of  the  body,  it  always  fitted  so 
closely  that  the  box  could  be  lifted  by  grasping  the  lid  only. 
Another  feat  of  his  was  to  apply  a  lining  of  silver  to  a  shakudo  box 
by  shaping  and  hammering  only,  the  fit  being  so  perfect  that  the 
lining  clung  like  paper  to  every  part  of  the  box.  Suiuki  Censuke 
and  Hirata  S&kO  are  scarcely  less  expert.  The  latter  once  exhibited 
inTSky&a  ulver  gam»<octc  with  soft  plumage  and  surface  modelling 
of  the  most  delicate  character.  It  had  been  made  by  means  of  the 
hammer  only.  Susuki's  kiribame  process  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  ib'nfta»M-i«feii  inserted  inlaying)  of  TAyoda  KokS,  also  a 
modem  artist.  The  gist  of  the  latter  method  is  timt  a  design 
chiselled  d  jmr  has  its  outlines  veneered  srith  other  metal  which 
serves  to  emphasise  them.  Thus,  having  pierced  a  spray  of  flowen 
in  a  thin  sheet  of  shibuichi,  the  anist  fits  a  slender  rim  01  gold,  silver 
or  shakudo  to  the  petals,  kaves  and  sulks,  so  that  an  effect  is 
produced  <rf  transparent  blossoms  outlined  in  gold,  silver  or  purple. 
Another  modem  achie\'ement — also  due  to  Suiuki  Gcniuke— b 
Mur-ioM  (mixed  metals).  It  b  a  singular  conception,  and  the 
results  obtained  depend  largely  on  chance.  Shibuichi  and  shakudo 
are  melted  separately,  snd  when  they  have  cooled  just  enough  not 
to  mingle  too  intimatety.  they  are  cast  into  a  bar  which  b  subse- 
quently beaten  flat.  The  plate  thus  obtained  shows  accidental 
clouding,  or  massing  of  daric  tones,  and  these  patches  are  taken  as 
the  basis  of  a  fHCtonal  design  to  which  final  cnaracter  b  given  by 
inlaying  with  sold  and  silver,  and  by  kati-kiri  sculpture.  Such 
pictures  partake  largely  of  the  impressionist  character,  but  they 
attain  much  beauty  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  artist  with  his 
exteniive  rfperloirt  of  lu^esiive  symboli.  A  process  resembling 
maie-gane,  but  less  fortuitous,  is  liibuitki-diski  (combined  shibui- 
chi), which  involves  beat inc  together  two  kinds  of  shibuichi  and  then 
adding  a  third  variety,  after  which  the  details  of  the  picture  are 
worked  in  as  in  the  case  of  mazr-gane.  The  charm  of  these  methods 
u  that  certain  parts  of  the  decorative  design  seem  to  float,  not  on 
the  surface  of  ttie  metal,  but  actually  within  it.  an  admirable  effect 
of  depth  and  atmosphere  being  thus  produced.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  an  extraordinarily  elaborate  and  troublesome  process 
inwnted  by  Kafima  Ippu.  a  treat  artist  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
called  lop-datki-sSiflH  (ground-out  inlaying).    In  thu  exouisite  and 
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Inimbnii  kind  of  work  the  ded^  appttn  to  be  growing  up  from  the 
dcptb*  of  the  metal,  and  a  del^htful  impresuon  of  atmoiphere  and 
water  ia  obtained.  All  these  praccsiea,  ai  well  aa  that  of  npeiuti,  in 
which  the  Japanew  have  excelled  from  a  remote  period,  an  now 
practised  with  the  greateat  tkill  in  TfikyO,  Kioto,  Ooka  and  Kana- 
lawa.  At  the  art  exhibitions  held  twice  a  year  in  the  principal 
citie*  there  may  be  icen  apecimeni  of  atatuettea,  alcove  omamenta, 
and  houtebold  uteniils  which  ahow  that  the  Japaneie  worker  in 
metali  standi  more  UKli«HJtabl]r  than  ever  at  the  head  of  the  world'a 
artiita  in  that  fidd.  The  Ocodent  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
full  realiied  the  exiitence  of  auch  talent  in  Japan;  partly  perhaps 
because  it*  dUplaya  in  [ormer  timea  were  limited  chiefly  to  aword- 
(umiiure,  potaeaaiOg  little  intereat  for  the  average'  Cur^iean  or 
An»rican:  and  partly  because  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  learned 
taadapttBorikitltoioicignrequirementa.  They.coaGitetbematlves 
at  piaent  to  decorating  plaques,  boxes  end  cases  for  cigars  or 
cigarettes,  and  an  occasional  tea  or  coffee  aer^ce:  but  the  whole 
domain  c*  salver*,  dcaaert-scnrices,  race-cups  and  to  on  tcmaina 
virtually  unexplored.  Only  within  the  past  lew  yean  have  stMea 
been  establidwd  in  tite  fordgn  aettleroents  for  the  sale  of  silver 
utensil*,  and  already  the  workraanahip  on  these  objects  dirplays  pal- 

Eble  signs  of  the  deterioration  which  all  branches  of  Japanese  ait 
veundergoneintheatterapttocaCerforforeiyntaate.  Inagennal 
sense  the  European  or  American  connoisseur  is  much  less  exacting 
than  the  Jarancae.  Broad  effects  of  richnesa  and  splendour 
captivate  the  lormer,  whereas  the  latter  looks  for  delicacy  of  finish, 
accuracy  of  detail  and,  above  all,  evidences  of  artistic  competence. 
It  is  nothing  to  a  Japanese  that  a  vase  should  be  covered  with  pro- 
fuse decoration  of  flowcn  and  foliage:  be  requires  that  every 
blossom  and  every  leaf  -shall  be  instinct  with  vitality,  and  the 
comparative  costliness  of  fine  workmanship  does  not  influence  his 
chmcc.  But  il  thp  Japanese  sculptor  adopted  such  standards  in 
working  for  foreign  patrons,  his  market  would  be  reduced  to  very 
narrow  dimensions.  He  therefore  adapts  himself  to  his  circum- 
stances, and,  using  the  mould  rather  than  the  chisel,  produces 
specimens  which  show  tawdiv  handsomeness  and  are  attractively 
cneap.  It  must  be  admittco,  however,  that  even  though  foreign 
appreciative  faculty  were  suflictently  educated,  the  japanese  artist 
in  metals  wouM  still  labour  undu  the  V*»t  difficutty  devising 
shapes  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  europe  and  America  have 
learned  to  consider  cUnicali 

RnHize  it  called  by  the  Japuuse  kara-iau,  «  tenn  dgnify- 
bg  "  Chinese  meul "  and  ahowing  deariy  the  source  from 
which  knowledge  of  the  ailaiy  was  obtained.  It  is  a 
C„(^  rapper-lead-tin  compound,  the  proportions  of  its  con- 
Btitaentt  varying  from  73  to  88  %  of  ccfiper,  from  4 
to  ia%  of  lead  and  bom  a  to  8  %of  (in.  Theie  are  abo  pment 
small  quantities  of  anenic  and  antimony,  and  zinc  b  found  gener- 
ally as  a  mere  trace,  but  sometimes  reaching  to  6  %.  Ciold  is 
supposed  to  have  found  a  place  in  ancient  bronzes,  but  its 
presence  has  never  been  detected  by  analysis,  and  of  silver  not 
more  than  2  %  scfems  to  have  been  tdnitted  at  any  time.  M  r  W. 
Gowland  has  shown  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of 
Japanese  bronze  makers  in  ancient  and  medieval  eras,  their  suc- 
cessors in  later  days  deliberately  introduced  arsenic  and  antimony 
into  the  compound  in  order  to  harden  the  bronze  without  impair- 
ing iu  furibility,  so  that  It  might  take  a  sharper  Impression  of 
the  mould.  Japanese  bronze  is  well  suited  for  castings,  not  only 
because  of  its  low  melting-pcunt,  great  fluidity  and  capacity  for 
taking  sharp  impressions,  but  also  because  it  has  a  particularly 
smooth  surface  and  readily  develops  a  fine  patina.  One  variety 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  a  golden  yellow  bronze,  called 
jenffiw— this  being  tbe  Japanese  [HvntiiKiation  of  Stteh-li,  the 
era  of  tbe  Ming  dynasty  of  China  when  this  compound  was 
invented.  Copper,  tin,  lead  and  zinc,  mixed  in  various  propor- 
tions by  different  experts,  are  the  ingredients,  and  the  beautiful 
golden  hues  and  glossy  texture  ol  the  surface  are  obtained  by 
patina-producing  processes,  in  wUdi  branch  <tf  met^l-work  the 
Japanese  show  altogether  unicpie  skill. 

From  the  time  when  they  began  to  cast  bronze  statues,  Japanese 
exiKrts  understood  how  to  employ  a  hollow,  removable  core  round 
which  the  metal  was  run  in  ■  skin  just  thick  enough  for  strength 
without  waste  of  material;  and  they  also  understood  the  use  of  wax 
for  modelling  purposes.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  a  casting  thus 
obtained  took  the  form  of  a  shell  without  any  break  ol  continuity. 
Bui  for  very  laree  castings  the  process  had  to  be  modified.  The 
great  image  of  Lochana  Buddha  ai  Nara,  for  example,  would 
measure  156  fi.  in  height  were  It  standing  erect,  and  its  weight  is 
about  530  tons.  The  colossal  Amida  at  Kamakura  has  a  height 
only  3  ft.  less,    It  would  have  been  scanrdy  possible  to  cast  such 

Slues  incne  |MCce  m  tihi,  or.  if  cast  dsewhere,  to  transport  them 
I  elevate  them  00  their  pedestal*.  The  plan  pursued  was  to 
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build  them  up  gradually  in  their  places  by  casting  segment  after 
segment.  Thus,  fw  the  Nara  Dai-butsu,  the  mould  wasconstnictcd 
in  a  series  of  stepa  ascending  la  in.  at  a  time,  until  the  bead  and 
neck  were  reached,  which,  of  course,  had  to  be  cast  in  one  shell. 
I  a  ft.  high. 

The  terra  "  parlour  bronres "  serves  to  des^nate  objects  for 
domestic  use.  as  flower-vaaea,  ioocnae-bumers  and  alcove  orna- 
ments. Bronze-casters  bcgaa  to  turn  their  attention  to  these 
objects  about  the  mkldle  J  the  17th  centuiv.  The  art  of  casdog 
bronze  reached  its  culmination  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  great 
experts-^Sdmin,  TOun,  Maaatune,  TeiiO,  SAmin,  Knsai,  Takuaai. 
Gido,  Zenryflsai  and  Hotokusai — who  flourished  during  the  second 
half  of  the  tSth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  iQth.  Many 
bcitliant  ^Mdmen*  of  these  men's  work  survive,  their  gcneid 
features  bdag  that  the  motives  are  natuialistic,  that  the  quality 
of  tbe  metal  Is  »ccptionaUy  fine,  that  in  addition  to  beautifully 
clear  casting  obtained  by  highly  skilled  use  of  the  can^fardatla 
procea*,  the  chisel  waa  employed  to  impart  ddScacy  and  Bniih  to 
the  des^n,  and  that  modelling  in  high  relief  ia  moat  suoccMfnlly 
introduced.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  aasert,  as  many  have  imiiliii. 
that  after  tbe  era  of  the  above  ten  niaater»-~the  latest  of  wtaoa, 
S&tnin,  ceased  to  work  in  1871 — no  broniea  comparable  with  tbeira 
were  cast.  Between  1S75  and  1879  aome  of  the  finest  bronies  ever 
produced  in  Japan  were  turned  out  by  a  group  of  experts  working 
under  the  bunnea*  name  of  Sanseidba.  Started  by  two  brothets, 
Oshima  Katsujiro  (art-name  JAun)  and  Oahima  Yasutaro  (art- 
name  ShCkaku),  ihia  associadon  secured  tbe  services  of  a  number  of 
skilled  chiaellers  of  swoid-fumiture,  who  had  lost  their  occupatioa 
by  the  abandonment  of  sword-weanng.  Nothiiw  could  surpass  tbe 
delicacv  of  the  works  executed  at  the  Sanseisha^  atelier  in  TOkyO, 
but  unfortunately  such  productions  were  above  the  standan]  of  tbe 
customers  (or  whom  tney  were  intended.  Foreign  buyera.  who 
alone  stood  in  the  market  at  that  time,  (ailed  to  distinguish  the  fine 
and  costly  bronaesof  J6un,  Bhfikakuand  their  colleaiguc*  from  dicap 
imitations  which  soon  began  to  compete  wth  them,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  Ssnseisha  iiad  to  be  closed.  This  page  in  the  modem 
history  of  Japan's  bronzes  needs  little  alteration  to  be  true  of  her 
applied  art  in  general.  Foreign  demand  has  shown  so  little  di» 
cnmination  that  experts,  finding  it  impossiUe  to  obtain  adequate 
remuneration  (or  first-claas  work,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
field  altogether,  or  to  lower  their  standard  to  the  level  of  gencsal 
appreciation,  or  by  forgery  to  cater  for  the  perverted  taste  which 
attaches  unreasoning  value  to  age.  JAun  has  produced,  and  ia 
thonMighly  capaUe  of  producing,  bronzes  at  least  equal  to  the  best  of 
Seimin  s  maateipieces,  yet  he  hu  often  been  induced  to  put  Seimin'a 
name  an  objects  for  the  sake  of  attracting  buyera  who  attach  more 
value  tocachet  than  to  quality.  If  to  tbe  names  of  JSun  and  Usbril- 
riant  puiril  RyQki  we  add  those  of  SusuU  CbOldcbi,  OfcaaaU  SesMi, 
Hasegawa  KumazA,  Kanaya  GotosaburO  and  Jomi  Eisuka,  we  have 
a  group  of  modem  bronae-castera  who  unquestionably  surpass  the 
ten  experts  beginning  with  Seimin  and  ending  with  SOmia.  Ukaali 
Sessei  has  successfully  achieved  the  casting  of  huge  iianeb  caiiying 
deMgns  in  high  relief;  and  whether  there  is  question  of  patiaa  or  of 
workmanshipj  JSmi  Eituke  has  never  been  surpaasecL 

Occidental  influence  has  been  (elt,  of  course,  in  the  field  of  modem 
bronze-casting.  At  a  school  of  art  officially  established  in  TOkyS 
In  1873  under  the  direction  of  Italian  teachera— 4  school  which  owed 
its  signal  failure  partly  to  the  incompetence  and  intemperate 
bdiaviour  of  some  of  its  foreign  professors,  and  partly  to  a  strong 
imaimnce  of  pure  Japanese  cMssKism — one  of  the  few  accomplish- 
ments successfully  taught  was  that  of  moddlim  in  plaster  and 
chiselling  in  marble  after  Occidental  methods.  Marble  statues  are 
out  of  place  in  the  wooden  buiklings  as  well  aa  in  the  parka  of  Japan, 
and  even  plaster  busts  or  groupa,  though  less  incongruous  perhaps, 
have  not  vet  found  favour.  Hence  the  skill  undoubtedly  possessed 
by  several  graduate*  of  the  defunct  art  school  has  to  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  a  subordinate  purpose,  namely,  the  fashioning  of  models 
for  metal-casten.  To  this  combination  of  modellen  in  European 
•tyle  and  metal-worken  of  such  force  as  Suzuki  and  Okazaki,  Japan 
owe*  various  memorial  bronzes  and  efligie*  which  are  gradually 
finding  a  Pjace  in  her  parks,  her  museums,  ner  shrines  or  her  private 
houses.  There  is  here  little  departure  from  the  well-trodden  paths 
of  Europe.  Studies  in  drapery,  prandng  steeds,  ideal  poses,  heads 
with  (ragments  of  torsos  attacnea  (in  extreme  violation  of  true  art), 
crouching  beasts  of  prey — all  the  stereotyped  styles  are  reproduced. 
The  imitation  b  excellent. 

Among  tbe  artists  of  early  times  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  carver  of  wood  and  the  caster  of  bronze. 
The  latter  sometimes  made  his  own  models  in  wax,  CarH^tm 
sometimes  chiselled  ihem  in  wood,  and  sometimes  had  j*'***  *" 
recourse  to  a  specialist  in  wood-carving.  The  group  '*'*^' 
of  splendid  sculptors  in  wood  that  graced  the  iith,  latb  and  13th 
centurka  left  namei  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  undoubtedly 
many  other  artists  of  scarcely  len  foicc  regarded  bn)iixc<aatlnc 
as  their  principal  buiineai.  Thus  the  story  of  wood-earring  fe 
very  difficult  to  tnce.   Even  In  tbe  fieM  of  architect uial 
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iecantioa  for  Interion,  tntdltkM^tdb  us  Ksrcdy  anything  about 
the  nuutcn  who  carved  such  magnificcDt  worics  ai  those  seen  in 
the  KiSto  tenpla,  tbeXiAufawa  mausolea,  and  some  of  the  old 
cutln.  Then  an,  Invmr,  ii»  modem  devdopmcnti  of  wch 
«ixk  to  be  noted.  The  abOity  of  ioraer  tfana  olttB  and  is 
ogciaed  in  the  old  way,  tbou^  the  field  for  Ita  enqdoyment  has 
been  peat|y  naiiuweda 

Whett  Japanew  Kulpture  in  wood  or  ivory  t*  qioken  of,  the  lint 
idea  that  pmenu  iuelf  it  connected  with  the  netiulce,  which,  al  all 

the  art  ab)«cta  found  in  Japan,  i*  perhapa  the  mott 
Maato  enentiaUy  JapaneK.  If  Japan  had  given  us  nothing 
Chn«K     but  the  netsuke,  we  thouKt  still  ,have  no  difficulty  in 

differentiatii^  tite  bright  venatilitjr  <A  her  national 
genius  front  the  comparativdy  somDrei  aiechante  and  unima^native 
tEBiperainent  of  the  Cluoese-  But  tl>e  netauke  nay  now  be  ntd  to 
he  a  thing  of  the  past.  Tht  imn  (mcdidne-boa),  adiich  U  mainly 
aemd  tefiz  in  the  girdla^  has  been  driven  out  of  ushioo  by  the  new 
oviliatiDa  iinpettcd  from  the  West,  and  arttats  who  wotdd  havo 
osvcd  netanhe  in  femer  tbaea  now  devote  their  cbisab  to  itatitettea 
•ml  aknvc  ornaments.  It  is  not  to  be  infemd,  however,  though  it 
ii  a  fiinwiiili  sawitiiiii  of  i  iilliriiiii.  that  no  good  netsuke  have  been 
made  in  modem  timea.  That  theory  is  baaed  upon  the  fact  that 
after  the  <»enia{>  of  the  country  to  foreign  intercouise  in  t9S7, 
hnndreds  of  inferior  spedmens  of  netsuke  were  chiselled  tiy  inexpert 
hands,  poicbased  wholesak  by  treaty-port  merchants,  and  sent  to 
New  Yark.  London  and  Paris,  where,  tlioiigh  they  brought  profit 
to  the  ocparter,  they  also  disgwted  the  connoisseur  and  soon  earned 
tfiaoedit  for  their  whole  dasli  But  in  fact  the  glyptic  artists  of 
TAkvO,  Osaka  and  KiMo,  though  they  now  devote  tbdr  chisels 
ckieny  to  worb  of  rooi«  importance  than  the  oetsuke,  are  in  no  sense 
inferior  to  their  ptedecessois  of  feudal  days,  and  manv  beautiful 
ncboka  bearing  their  eignatures  are  in  edMxnce.  As  for  the 
modem  ivory  statuette  or  alcove  omarocnt,  of  which  great  numbers 
arc  now  carved  for  the  foreign  market,  it  cntaioly  stands  on  a  plane 
mad  higher  than  the  netsuke,  since  anatomical  defects  which 
escape  ootioe  in  the  latter  owing  to  its  diminutive  me,  become 
afctnisive  in  the  former. 

One  of  the  mort  remarlable  devdopments  of  &uft  sculpture  in 
modem  Japan  was  due  to  Matsumoto  Kisaburo  (iSya-ld69),  He 

carved  human  figures  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though 
?*  they  were  destirwl  for  purposes  of  surgical  deroonstn- 

tion.  Considerini  that  this  man  had  neither  ait  educa- 
'  tion  nor  aaatomkal  instnictloo,  and  that  he  never 

enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  stndjdag;^  from  a  modd  In  a  studio, 
his  achievements  were  remarkable.  He  and  the  cnftsmen  of  the 
Khoel  be  establMied  completely  rtfute  the  theory  that  the  anatomi- 
cal soiectiius  cooomonly  seen  In  the  works  of  Japanese  scuhxors 
am  dim  to  faulty  observation.  Wtkout  sdentine  training  of  any 
kind  Matsumoto  and  his  ftdlowers  produced  worka  in  sdticn  the  eye 
of  science  cannot  detect  any  error.  But  it  is  impossible  to  sdmit 
nthin  the  circle  of  high-art  productions  these  wooden  figures  of 
everyday  men  and  women,  unrelieved  by  any  subjective  element, 
snd  owinf  their  merit  entirely  to  the  fidelity  with  wMch  their  con- 
touis  are  ■haped,  their  mtiiclcs  modelled,  and  their  anatomical 
pfopurtions  preserved.  They  have  not  even  the  attraction  of  being 
dennty  sculptured  in  srood,  but  are  covered  with  thinly  lacquered 
Mn.ll<i,  (riuch,  though  doohtless  a  good  preservative,  accentuates 
tlieir  puppet-hke  cnaivcter.  Nevertheless,  Matsurooto's  ^ures 
marked  an  epoch  in  Japanese  srood  sculpture.  Their  vivid  realism 
■ppealed  strongly  to  the  taste  of  the  average  fotdgner.  A  consider- 
able Kbool  of  carvers  soon  hcfan  to  work  in  the  Matsumoto  styki 
and  hundreds  of  their  pcoductlms  have  gone  to  Europe  snd  Amenca. 
bdinc  no  market  in  Japsn. 

Midway  between  the  Matsumoto  school  atx)  the  pore  style 
appeoved  by  the  native  taste  in  former  times  stand  a  number 
_  _  .  .  eS  wood-carvers  headed  by  Takaroura  KOun,  who 
I".*'"'  occnpiei  in  the  fidd  of  sculpture  much  the  same  place 

«a  that  held  by  Hashimoto  Caho  in  the  realm  of 
"^"^  imintinc.  KOon  carves  flgurea  in  the  round  which 
not  flolr  inplay  pimt  power  of  dilid  and  breadth  of  style,  but  alao 
tell  a  Monr  not  nttnnrDy  drawn  from  the  motives  of  the  chsrical 
mheoL  This  departure  from  established  canons  amat  be  traced  to 
the  inAoenee  irf  the  short-lived  academy  of  Italian  art  established 
by  the  jMSKse  government  early  in  the  Mdii  era.  In  the  fore- 
fnmt  of  the  new  movement  are  to  m  found  men  like  Yoneharu  Uohai 
and  Shiahni  TalcetarS;  the  former  chisdled  a  figure  of  Jenner  for 
the  Medical  Assodation  of  Japan  when  tliey  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  the  great  irfiyeician,  and  the  latter  lias  carved  life-die  efiigies  of 
t>o  Imporial  pcuces  inw  lost  thdr  h'vcs  in  the  war  with  China  (i  8^- 
95).  The  artists  of  the  KAun  schod,  however,  do  much  srork  which 
npeait  to  cmotkms  in  general  rather  than  to  individual  memoriea. 
Inns  Aiakawa  Rdnn,  one  of  Kflun'i  mott  brilliant  pupils,  has 
cahibitcd  a  ^ure  of  a  awordtman  in  the  act  of  driving  home  a 
farioBS  thmtt.  The  weapon  Is  not  thowa.  Reiun  sculptured 
dmply  a  men  poised  ca  the  toes  of  one  foot,  the  other  foot  raised, 
Oe  ana  eetended.  nad  the  body  straining  forward  in  itroag  yet 
riastie  mnKiJar  effort.  A  more  Imaginative  work  by  the  tame 


artist  is  a  figure  of  a  farmer  who  has  jest  shot  an  cMle  that  swooped 
upon  his  grandson.  The  old  man  holds  his  bow  stul  raised.  Some 
ot  the  eagle's  feathers,  blown  to  his  side,  suggest  the  death  of  the 
bird;  at  his  feet  lies  the  corpse  of  the  little  ooy,  and  the  horror, 
grief  and  aiwcr  that  such  a  tragedy  would  inspire  are  depicted  «>ilb 
•triking  realism  in  the  farmer^  face.  Such  work  has  very  dose 
affinities  with  Occidental  conceptions.  The  chid  distinguishing 
featnn  is  that  the  glyptic  character  is  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
surface  finith.  The  undisguised  touches  of  the  chisd  tdi  a  story 
of  technical  force  and  direct  nest  which  could  not  be  suggested  by 
perfectly  smooth  surfaces.  To  subonlinate  procem  to  result  is  the 
Europesn  canon;  to  show  the  former  without  marring  the  latter  b 
the  Japanese  ideal.  Many  of  KOun'a  sculptures  appear  unfinished 
to  eyes  tnined  in  Ooodeatd  pUerles.  whereaa  the  Japanese 
connoisteur  detects  tvideaoe  of  a  tcchidcal  feat  in  thdr  aeeminf 
roughness. 

itreJUfednre.— From  the  e^eoce  of  aDtjeot  records  It  appean 
that  before  the  5th  centniy  tbe  J^ianese  resided  in  houses  ot 
a  vtry  rude  dunctcr.  Tbe  lovmlgn'i  palace  Itself 
was  merdy  ■  wooden  bat.  Its  pfUars  were  thrust 
into  the  ground  and  the  whole  bainewoik — con- 
■btiag  of  poets,  beams,  laften,  door-posts  and  window-fiames 
— was  tied  together  with  cords  made  by  twisting  the  long 
fibrous  stems  A  '•n—**^  plants.  Tbe  toot  was  that^ed,  and 
periuq*  had  a  gaMe  at  eacb  end  whh  a  bole  to  allow  the 
Kodkt  of  the  wood  fiie  to  escape^  Wooden  doon  awung  on 
a  kind  p(  hook;  tbe  windows  were  men  boles  in  the  walls. 
Rugs  of  skins  or  rush  matting  wen  used  for  sitting  on,  and 
the  whole  was  sunoonded  irftb  a  psHiailit  In  On  middb 
of  the  5th  centuiy  two-storeyed  honsesacca  to  have  been  built, 
but  the  evidence  on  the  snbjea  is  slender.  In  the  8th  century, 
however,  when  the  court  was  moved  to  Nara,  tbe  (wfliifncr  of 
Chinese  dviUsation  made  itsdf  fdt.  Architects,  turners,  tile- 
nakcn,  decocative  artists  and  scu^iton,  coming  fnm  Cfabia 
and  fioia  Korea,  erected  gnndtemi^fw  the  woiAlp  of  Bnddba 
enshrining  images  of  much  beauty  and  adorned  with  paintings 
and  carvings  of  considerable  merit  The  plan  ot  the  dty  itsdf 
was  taken  from  that  of  the  Chinese  metn^ralia,  A  broad  ctfitral 
avenoe  led  straight  to  thepaUce,and<mdtberddeo(itnuilbar 
pataDel  streets,  crossed  at  ii|^t  an^es  by  amaOer  tborouj^hfares. 
During  this  century  the  fiist  sumptuary  edict  mleted  that  the 
dwelliogs  of  all  high  officials  and  opulent  dviliaos  should  have 
tiled  roofs  and  be  oolound  ted,  the  latter  InJunctlM  bdng  evi- 
dently Intended  ts  atop  tbe  tin  ol  logs  cariying  tbebr  batk. 
Tiles  tbenceforth  became  tbe  ortbodoK  covering  for  a  roof,  but 
vermilkm,  bdng  regarded  aa  a  religious  colour,  found  bo  bvovr 
in  private  dwelliiv.  In  the  9th  century,  after  tbe  capital  had 
been  csublisbed  at  Kioto,  tbe  palace  <rf  the  sovereigna  and  the 
matukma  of  "'*■»'■**—  and  nobka  wen  butU  on  a  scale  of  unpre- 
cedented grandeur.  It  is  true  that  all  the  stnictares  of  the  thne 
had  the  ddect  of  a  box-like  ^pearance.  Uassive,  towering 
rooh,  whidi  impart  an  air  of  statdtneas  even  to  a  wooden  build- 
ing utd  yet,  hy  their  graceful  curves,  vnM  any  suggestion  of 
pondend^a  wen  still  confined  to  BnddUst  edifices.  The 
arddtect  of  private  dwdHngs  attadwd  mon  Importance  to 
satfaHufaced  boards  and  caieftd  Joinery  th^  to  ai^  ^ipeanacs 
of  strength  or  ioUdiqr. 

Except  for  the  number  of  buihCms  compodng  It,  the  raUce  had 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  a  nobleman  a  mansion.  The  latter 
consisted  of  a  pnndpal  hall,  n4iere  the  maattr  of  the  house  lived,  ate 
and  slept,  and  of  three  suites  of  chambcra,  dltpoted  oo  the  north, 
the  ea«  and  tbe  west  of  the  principal  halL  In  the  northern  suite 
the  lady  of  the  house  dwelt,  the  eastern  and  matem  suttee  bring 
allottecf  to  other  members  of  the  family.  Coriidon  joined  the  prin- 
cipal ban  to  the  subordinate  edifices,  for  as  yet  the  idea  haa  not 
been  concaved  of  having  more  than  one  chamber  under  the  same 
roof.  The  prindpal  hall  was  usually  4a  ft.  square^  Its  centre  was 
occupied  by  a  "  parent  chamber,"  30  ft.  square,  around  which  mn 
an  ambulatory  and  a  veranda,  eacb  6  ft.  wide.  The  parent 
chamber  and  the  ambulatory  were  celled,  sometimes  with  interladng 
strips  of  bark  or  broad  laths,  n  as  to  produce  a  plaited  effect; 
■omctiraes  with  plain  boards.  The  veranda  had  no  cdling.  Sliding 
doors,  a  chaiacteriitic  feature  of  modern  Japanese  houses,  had 
not  yet  come  into  use,  and  no  means  were  provided  for  cloelng  the 
veniida,  but  the  ambulatorv  was  surrouoded  by  a  wall  of  latticed 
timber  or  plain  boards,  the  lower  half  of  which  couM  be  removed 
altogether,  whereas  the  upper  half.  siiq>eadcd  Imn  hooka,  could  be 
swung  upward  and  ontimd.   Privacy  waa  obtained  by  blinds  of 
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•plit  bamboo,  and  the  parent  chamber  waa  separated  from  the 
ambulatory  by  similar  bamboo  blindi  with  silk  cord*  for  raising 
or  lowering  them,  or  by  curtaini.  The  thick  rectangular  mats  of 
uniform  size  which,  fitting  together  so  as  to  present  a  level  unbroken 
surface,  cover  the  floor  of  all  modern  Japarwse  houses,  were  not  yet 
in  use:  floors  were  boarded,  having  only  »  limited  space  matted. 
This  form  of  mansion  underwent  httle  modification  until  the  I3th 
century,  when  the  introduction  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  with  its 
contemplative  practice  called  for  greater  privacy.  Interiors  were 
then  divided  into  imatler  rooms' by  means  of  sliding  doors  covered 
with  thin  rice-paper,  which  ^rmitted  the  pawaae  of  light  while 
obatructing  vision:  the  hanging  lattices  were  replaced  by  wooden 
doors  whicD  could  be  slid  abng  a  groove  so  as  to  be  removable  in 
the  daytime,  and  an  alcove  was  added  in  the  pnnctpsl  chamber 
for  a  sacred  picture  or  Buddhist  image  to  serve  as  an  object  of 
contemplation  for  a  devotee  while  practiilnE  the  rite  of  abstraction. 
Thus  the  main  features  at  the  Japanese  dwelling- ho  use  were  evolved, 
and  little  change  took  place  subsequently,  except  that  the  brush 
of  the  painter  was  freely  used  for  decorating  partitions,  and  in 
aristocratic  mansions  unlimited  care  was  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  rare  woods. 

The  Buddhist  temple  underwent  little  change  at  Japanese 
hands  except  in  the  malter  of  decoiation.  Such  as  it  was  in 
0«dtf*M  outline  when  first  erected  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
nm^h  models,  such  it  virtually  remained,  though  io  later 
Aicajuomw.  iitnet  all  the  resources  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter  were  employed  to  beautify  it  exteroally  and  internally. 

"  The  building,  sometimes  of  huce  dimensions,  is  InvariEihly  stir- 
rounded  by  a  raised  gallery,  roachrd  by  a  (light  ol  steps  in  the  centre 
of  the  approach  front,  the  bahistr^de  of  which  is  a  continual  ion  of 
the  gallery  railing.  This  gallery  is  sometimes  supported  upon  a 
deep  system  of  bracketing,  corbelled  out  from  the  feet  of  the  main 
pillars.  Within  this  raised  galler>-,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  over- 
sailing  eaves,  there  is,  in  the  larger  temples,  a  columned  loggia  pa&T.ing 
round  the  two  ^ides  and  the  front  ol  the  building,  or,  in  some  cj-cm, 
placed  on  the  facade  only.  The  ceilings  of  the  logKias  are  gcncrjNy 
sloping,  with  ricfily  carved  root-timbers  showing  below  at  inicnals; 
and  quaintly  carved  braces  connect  the  outer  pillars  with  the,  main 
posts  of  the  building.  Some  temples  arc  to  be  seen  in  which  the 
ceiling  of  the  loggia  is  boarded  flat  and  decorated  «-ith  lar^c  paintings 
ol  dragons  in  black  and  gold.  The  intercolumniation  is  regulated 
by  a  standard  of  about  six  or  seven  feet,  and  the  general  result  of 
the  treatment  of  columns,  wall-posis,  &c.,  is  that  the  whole  mural 
space,  not  filled  in  with  doors  or  windows,  is  divided  into  regular 
oblong  panels,  which  sometimes  receive  plaster,  sometimes  boarding 
and  sometimes  rich  framework  and  carving  or  painted  panels. 
Diagonal  bracing  or  strutting  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  in  many 
cases  mortises  and  other  joints  are  such  as  very  materially  to 
weaken  the  timbers  at  their  points  of  connexion.  It  would  t-ctin 
that  only  the  immense  weight  of  the  roofs  and  their  heavy  pr^jjec- 
lions  prevent  a  collapse  of  some  of  these  structures  in  high  winds. 
The  principal  facade  of  the  temple  is  filled  in  one,  two  or  three  rnm- 
partments  wtlh  hinged  doors,  variously  ornamented  and  folding 
outwards,  someiimea  in  double  folds.  From  these  doorways,  gener- 
ally left  open,  (he  interior  light  is  principally  obtained,  windows,  as 
the  term  is  generally  understood,  being  rare.  An  elaborate  cornice 
of  wooden  bracketing  crowns  the  walls,  forminj;  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  building.  The  whole  disposition  of  pillars,  po^ts, 
brackets  and  rafters  is  harmonically  arranged  according  to  some 
measure  of  the  standard  of  length.  A  very  important  featun^  of 
the  facade  is  the  portico  or  porch-way,  which  co%-crs  the  principal 
steps  and  is  generally  formed  by  producing  the  central  portion  of 
the  main  roof  over  the  steps  and  supporting  such  projection  u]Jon 
isolated  wooden  pillars  braced  together  near  the  top  with  horizontal 
ties,  carved,  moulded  and  olheruise  fantastically  decorated.  Above 
these  ties  are  the  cornice  brackets  and  beams,  correspond  ink;  in 
pcneral  design  to  the  cornice  of  the  walls,  and  the  interm™iate  sjuce 
IS  filled  with  open  carvings  of  dragonsor  other  characteristic  dc^it,-ns. 
The  forms  of  roof  are  various,  but  mostly  they  commence  in  a  sleep 
slope  at  the  top,  gradually  flattening  towards  the  eaves  so  as  to 
produce  a  slightly  concave  appearance,  this  concavity  being  ren- 
dered more  emphatic  by  the  tilt  which  is  given  to  the  eaves  at  the 
four  cornets.  The  appe.irjnce  of  the  ends  of  ihc  nwf  is  h.ilf  ^ip, 
half  gable,  Heavj;  ribs  of  lile-crestina  widi  Lirje  iLfminaJ^  are 
carried  along  the  r>dge  and  the  slope  m  the  gable.  The  result  of 
the  whole  is  very  picturesque,  and  has  the  advantage  of  looking 
equally  satisfactory  from  any  point  of  view.  The  interior  arrange- 
ment of  wall  columns,  honiontal  beams  and  cornice  bracketing 
corresponds  with  that  on  the  outside.  The  ceiling  is  Invariably 
boarded  and  subdivided  by  ribs  into  small  rectangular  coffers. 
Sometime)  painting  is  introauced  into  these  panels  and  lacquer  and 
metal  clasps  ate  added  to  the  ribs.  When  the  temple  is  of  very 
large  dimensions  an  Interior  peristyle  of  pillars  is  introduced  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  roof,  and  in  such  cases  each  pillar. carries 
profuse  bracketing  corresponding  to  that  of  the  cornice.  The 
construction  of  the  framework  of  the  Japanese  roof  is  such  that  the 
weights  all  act  venicallv;  there  is  no  thrust  on  the  outer  walls. 
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and  every  available  point  of  the  interior  is  used  as  a  means  of 

support. 

The  floor  is  panly  boarded  and  partly  malted.  The  shrines,  altars 
and  oblatory  ubles  are  placed  at  the  back  in  the  centre,  and  then 
are  often  other  secondary  shrines  at  the  sides.  In  temples  of  the 
best  class  the  floor  of  the  gallery  and  of  the  central  ponioii  oS  the 
main  building  from  entrance  to  altar  are  richly  lacquered ;  in  those 
of  inferior  class  they  are  merely  polished  by  continued  nibbing." 
—(J.  Conder,  in  the  Procttdmci  oj  tk*  Rayat  IiulUutt  ef  Brituk 
ArckiUOt.) 

None  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Buddhist  temple  belongs 
to  the  Shtntfi  shrine.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  conservatism  has 
been  absolute  from  time  immemorial.  The  shrines  sum* 
of  Ise,  which  may  be  called  the  Mecca  of  ShintS  AnMte 
devotees,  are  believed  to  present  to-day  precisely  the 
appearance  they  presented  in  47S,  when  they  were  moved  thither, 
in  obedience  to  a  revelation  from  the  Sun-goddess.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  rebuild  them  every  twentieth  year,  alternately  on 
each  of  two  sites  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  features  of  the  old 
edifice  being  reproduced  in  the  new  with  scrupulous  accuracy. 

They  are  enlarged  replicas  of  the  primeval  wooden  hut  described 
above,  having  rafters  with  their  upper  ends  crossed;  thatched  or 
shingled  roof;  boarded  Boors,  and  toes  laid  on  the  roof-ridge  at  right 
angles  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  ridge  and  the  rafters  firmly 
together.  A  thatched  roof  is  imperative  in  the  orthodox  shrine, 
but  in  modem  days  tiles  or  sheets  of  copper  are  sometimes  wbsti- 
tuted.  At  Ise,  however,  no  such  novelties  are  tolerated.  The 
avenue  of  apjiroach  geiKrally  passes  under  •  structure  called  brriL 
Originally  designed  as  a  peich  for  fowls  which  sang  to  the  deities  at 
daybreak,  this  torii  subsequently  came  to  be  erroneously  regarded 
as  a  gateway  characteristic:  of  the  ShintO  shrine.  It  consists  of  two 
thick  trunks  placed  upright,  their  upper  ends  mortised  into  a  hori- 
zontal log  which  projects  Dcyond  them  at  either  side.  The  structure 
derives  some  grace  from  its  extreme  simplicity. 

Talilc  Fabrics  and  Embroidery. — In  no  branch  of  applied  art 
does  the  decorative  genius  of  Japan  show  more  attractive  restilts 
than  in  that  of  textile  fabrics,  and  In  none  has  there  been  more 
conspicuous  progress  during  recent  years.  Her  woven  and  em- 
broidered stuffs  have  always  been  beautiful;  but  in  former  times 
few  pieces  of  size  and  splendour  were  produced,  if  we  except  the 
curtains  used  for  draping  festival  cars  and  the  hangings  of 
templet.  Tapestry,  as  it  is  employed  in  Europe,  was  not 
thought  of,  nor  indeed  could  the  small  hand-looms  of  the  period 
be  easily  adapted  to  such  work.  All  that  has  been  changed, 
however.  Arras  of  large  dimensions,  showing  remarkable 
worlunanship  and  grand  combinations  of  colours,  is  now  manu- 
factured in  Kioto,  the  product  of  years  of  patient  toil  on  the  part 
of  weaver  and  designer  alike,  Kawaihima  of  Kioto  has  acquired 
high  reputation  for  work  of  this  kind.  He  inaugurated  the 
new  departure  a  few  years  ago  by  copying  a  Gobelin,  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  no  Gobelin  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
pieces  now  produced  in  Japan. 

The  most  approved  fashion  of  weaving  is  oiled  /nmre-m 
(linked-weaving) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cross  threads  are  laid  in  with 
the  fingers  and  pushed  into  their  places  with  a  comb  by  hand,  very 
little  machinery  being  used.  The  threads  extend  only  to  the  outlines 
of  each  figure,  and  it  follows  that  every  part  of  the  pattern  has  a  rim 
of  minute  holes  like  pierced  lines  scparsting  postage  stamps  in  a 
sheet,  the  effect  t>eing  that  the  design  seems  to  hang  suspended  in 
the  ground — linked  into  it,  as  the  Japanese  term  implies.'  A 
specimen  of  this  nature  recently  manufactured  by  Kawashima's 
weavers  measured  30  ft.  by  ij,  and  represented  the  annual  festival 
at  the  Nikks  mausolea.  The  chief  shrine  was  shown,  as  were  also 
the  gate  and  the  long  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  It,  several 
other  buildings,  the  groves  of  cryptomeria  that  surround  the 
mausolea,  and  the  festival  procession.  All  the  architectural  and 
decorative  details,  all  the  carvings  and  colours,  all  the  accessories — 
everything  was  wrought  In  silk,  and  each  of  the  1500  figures  forminc 
the  procession  wore  exactly  appropriate  costume.  Even  this  wealth 
of  detail,  remarkable  as  it  was,  seemed  less  surprising  than  the  fact 
that  the  weaver  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  effect  of  atmoaphere 
and  aerial  perspective.  Through  the  graceful  cryptomcrias  distant 
mountains  and  the  still  more  distant  sky  could  be  seen,  and  between 
the  buildings  in  the  foreground  and  those  in  the  middle  distance 
atmosphere  appeared  to  De  perceptible.  Two  years  of  incessant 
labour  with  relays  of  artisans  working  steadily  throushoul  the 
twenty-four  hours  were  required  to  finish  this  piece.  Naturally 

>  This  method  is  some  300  years  old.  It  is  by  no  means  a  moderts 
invention,  as  some  srriters  bavcasserted. 
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•ucb  ■pecimeiu  arc  not  produced  in  Isree  numbera.  Next  In  decora- 
tive importance  to  tHiiufe-ori  itanos  yiiKM  birido.  commonly 
knon  uacMC  EaclUt-unikiiV  people  u  cut  vdvet.  Dyeing  by 
tlw  j^Km  fnam-  n  u  innovntioii  of  moderii  times.  Tlie  daifii 
k  paiBted  on  the  fabric,  after  irtiich  tbe  Utter  i*  ■tcanwd,  ami  tbc 
pirtitre  ■■  uhimately  find  b^  metboda  «Aicb  are  kept  tccret.  The 
■oft  tOk  knowD  aa  tabiUayt  m  a  favourite  ground  for  Mch  woric,  but 
•ilk  ciape  abo  ta  krgelv  employed.  No  other  method  pennits  tbe 
decorator  to  achieve  ■uch  fidelity  and  ■ucb  boldneaaof  draugbtiman- 
^ip.  The  diilerence  between  the  raults  of  the  onfinaiy  and  the 
yOmea  oroctm*  of  dyeing  it,  in  fact,  tbe  dilletence  between  a  Men- 
dUed  iketch  and  a  finiabed  pictutc.  In  tbc  caae  of  cut  velvet,  the 
ybcfi  procCM  ia  tuwlenienled  aa  foUowa:  The  cutter,  who  works 
at  aa  onlinary  wooden  bench,  baa  do  tool  except  a  amall  sharp 
chael  with  a  V-ibapcd  point.  This  cbtid  b  passed  into  an  iron 
pencil  having  at  the  end  gyacds,  between  which  tbe  point  of  tbe 
chisd  projects,  so  that  it  is  impoasiblc  for  the  uaer  (o  cut  beyond  a 
certain  dq>th.  When  the  velvet  cornea  to  him,  it  already  carrie*  a 
colourrd  picture  pennaoently  fixed  by  tbe  yOien  process,  but  tbe 
wires  have  not  been  irithdrawn.  It  is,  in  fact,  velvet  that  has 
pasaed  through  all  tbe  usual  stages  of  manufacture  except  the 
cutting  of  tbe  thread  along  each  wire  and  the  withdramU  of  the 
wires.  Tbe  cutting  aniat  lays  the  piece  of  unfinished  velvet  on  his 
beach,  and  proceeds  to  carve  into  tbc  pattern  with  his  chisri,  just 
as  though  be  were  shading  tbe  lines  of  the  dcMgn  with  a  steel  pencil. 
When  tbe  pattern  is  tightly  traced,  he  uses  his  knife  delicately ;  when 
tbe  Unca  are  strong  and  the  shadows  heavy,  he  makes  the  point 
(Merce  deeply.  In  short,  tbe  little  chisel  becomes  in  his  fingers  a 
painter's  brush,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that,  tbe  basis  upon  which 
M  worics  being  simply  a  thread  of  silk,  his  hand  must  be  trained  to 
•acb  ddkanr  of  muscular  effort  aa  to  be  capable  of  arresting  the 
edge  of  tbe  knife  at  varying  depths  srithin  tbe  diameter  of  the  tiny 
filament,  the  diAculljr  of  the  achievement  will  be  understood.  Of 
come  it  ia  to  be  noUd  that  the  edge  of  the  cutting  toot  is  never 
allowed  to  tresDMs  uapn  a  line  wMcb  the  exigencies  of  the  design 
Rqnin  to  be  aoul.  Tbe  veintng  of  a  cherry  petal,  (or  example,  the 
tessellation  ef  a  carp's  scales,  tlw  serration  of  a  le»r»  edge— all  these 
Knes  lemain  intact,  spared  by  tbe  cutter's  tool,  while  the  leaf  itadf, 
or  tbe  petal,  or  tbe  scales  of  the  fish,  have  tbe  threads  forming  them 
cut  so  as  to  show  the  velvet  nap  and  to  appear  in  soft,  low  relief. 
In  one  variety  of  this  fabric,  a  sli^  of  gold  foil  ia  laid  under  each  wire, 
and  left  in  poMtion  after  the  wire  &  witbdnwn,  the  cutting  tool 
being  then  oacd  with  freedom  in  smne  pans  of  tbe  design,  to  that  the 
gold  ^eaais  tilrougb  the  teveied  thread,  produdog  a  rich  and 
sagftstive  effect.  Velvet,  however,  is  not  capable  M  being  made 
thebasis  for  pictures  wo  elaborate  aitd  microscopically  accurate  as 
those  produced  by  the  yOiea  process  on  silk  crape  or  habutaye. 
The  rich-toned,  soft  plumage  oi  birds  or  the  magnificent  blendmg 
bf  cokNUB  in  a  buncli  of  peonies  or  ciirysamhemnnis  cannM  be 
obtained  with  abaolute  lid^y  on  tbe  ribbed  Buhtoe  of  velvet. 

The  cml^Dfderer^  craft  has  been  Mlowed  for  cetUuries  in 
JapftD  witli  eminent  snccess,  but  whereai  It  fbimerly  ranked 
irilb  dyeing  and  weaving,  it  has  now  come  to  be 
'  reg&rded  as  an  art.  Formeriy  tbe  enbtddnei  was 
content  to  produce  a  patten  with  hi*  wedle,  now  he  paints  a 
picture.  So  perfectly  does  the  modem  Japanese  emlwoidcrer 
elaborate  hia  scheme  of  values  that  all  the  essential  elements  trf 
pictorial  ^ects — chiaroscuro,  anial  penpective  and  atnuNq|»beK 
are  prcKnt  in  his  work.  Thus  a  gncdul  and  realistic  acbool 
has  rq>laced  the  oonpuatfvdy  stiff  and  eoiventional  ityle  of 
former  times. 

Fnither,  an  improvement  of  a  technical  character  was  recently 
made,  which  has  the  effect  ct  adding  greatly  to  the  durability  ot 
that  embroideries.  Owing  to  the  use  of  paper  among  the  threads 
of  tbe  embroidery  and  sizing  in  the  preparation  o(  the  stuff  fonning 
tbe  ground,  every  operation  of  folding  used  to  csuie  perceptible 
injury  to  a  piece,  so  that  after  a  few  years  it  acquired  a  crumpled 
and  aiory  appearance.  But  by  the  new  method  embroiderers  now 
succeed  m  producing  fabrics  which  defy  aU  dcatructlve  iDllueoces 
— except,  of  course,  mrt  and  decay, 

Ctnmkt. — ^All  research  pnra  that  up  to  the  iith  centtny  of 
the  QuilliaB  en  dte  cctamic  wire  produced  In  Japan  was  of  a 
very  nuJe  character.  Hie  interest  attaching  to  it  is 
hatoricyl  rather  than  technical.  Pottery  wasccrtainly 
pamifactured  from  an  eariy  ilate,  aitd  (here  is  evi- 
dence that  Jtibu  exiiled  in  soae  fifteen  prvdnccfl  in  the  loih 
cratuiy.  Bat  altbou^  the  uk  the  potter^  wheel  bad  long 
been  tuderslood,  the  objects  produced  were  simple  utenuls  to 
contain  ofTcrinp  of  rice,  fruit  uid  fish  at  the  austere  ceremonials 
of  the  ShintA  faith.  Jars  for  storing  seeds,  and  vessels  for  common 
domestic  nse.  In  the  i  jth  centuiy,  however,  the  introduction  of 
tea  from  China,  togcthet  with  vcweb  for  Infuring  and  serving  it, 
Rveated  to  tbe  Japaixse  a  new  conoepiion  of  cenmk  possibilities, 
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for  the  potters  of  tbe  Middle  Kingdom  had  then  (Sung  dynauy) 
fuUy  entered  the  road  which  was  destined  to  carry  them  ulti- 
mately to  a  high  pinnacle  of  their  ciaft.  It  had  long  been  cus- 
tomary in  Japan  to  send  students  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
sludybig  phikMOphy  and  religioD,  and  she  now  (lasj)  sent  a 
potter,  Kato  SUrosaemon,  who,  on  his  rettim,  opened  a  kOn  at 
Seto  in  the  province  of  Owari,  and  began  to  produce  little 
jara  f<»  preserving  tea  and  cups  for  drinking  it.  These 
vrere  amqncuously  superior  to  anything  previously  manufac- 
tured. Kato  is  regarded  as  tbe  father  of  Japaneie  ceramics. 
But  the  ware  produced  by  him  and  his  successofs  at  tbe 
Seto  kilos,  or  1^  their  contemporaries  in  other  parts  of  tbe 
ooimliy,  had  no  valid  claim  to  decorative  excellence.  Neariy 
three  centuries  elapsed  before  a  radically  upward  movemeut 
took  plaM,  and  on  this  occasion  abo  the  inqiiratioD  came 
from  China.  In  ijio  a  potter  named  Gorodayu  Goabonsid 
(known  to  posterity  as  Shonaui)  made  his  way  to  Fucbow  and 
thence  to  King-te-chen,  where,  after  five  years'  study,  he  acquired 
theartofntanufactuting  porcelain,  aadutinguishcd  from  potteiy, 
together  with  the  art  of  applying  decoration  in  blue  under  tbe 
^aie.  He  established  his  kiln  at  Arita  in  Hiien,  and  the  event 
marked  the  opening  of  the  second  epoch  of  JajMoeat  ceramics. 
Yet  tbe  new  departure  then  made  did  not  lead  far.  Tbe  ezis- 
tence  of  porcelain  day  in  Hisen  was  not  discovered  for  many 
years,  and  Shonsui's  p^fces  bebg  made  entirely  with  kaolin 
imported  from  China,  their  manufacture  ceased  after  his  death, 
though  knowledge  of  the  processes  learned  by  him  survived  and 
was  used  in  tbe  production  of  greatly  inferior  wares.  The  third 
dcaHy  differentiated  epoch  was  inaugurated  by  the  discovny  of 
true  kaolin  at  Izumi-yama  in  Uizen,  the  discoverer  being  one  of 
the  Korean  potters  who  came  to  Japan  in  tbe  train  (rf  EUde- 
yoshi's  generals  retumiiv  from  the  invasioa  of  Korea,  and  the 
date  of  the  discovery  being  about  1605.  Thus  much  prembed, 
it  becomes  possible  to  q>eak  in  detail  of  the  vaiious  wares  iat 
which  Japan  became  famous. 

The  {uindpol  kinds  of  ware  are  Hlien,  KHtto,  s«tttwn. 
Kutani,  Owari,  Buen,  Takatori,  BanLo,  Isimo  and  Yatsnshlro. 

There  are  three  chief  varieties  ot  Kxeo  ware,  namdy,  (i)  the 
enamelled  porcebin  of  Arita — the  "  old  Japan  "  of  European  collec- 
ton;  (3)  the  enamelled  porcelain  of  Nabeshinu;  and  Hkaa. 

S)  the  blue  and  white,  or  plain  white,  porcelain  of 
iradoL  The  earliest  manufacture  of  pcwcebin — as  distinguished 
from  pottery — began  in  the  opening  years  of  the  I6rh  century,  but 
its  materials  were  exotic.  Genuine  Japanese  porcelain  dates  from 
about  a  century  bter.  Tbe  decoration  was  confined  to  blue  uitder 
the  glaze,  and  as  an  object  of  art  the  ware  poaseswd  no  special  merit. 
Not  until  tbe  year  1610  do  we  find  any  evidence  of  tne  style  (or 
which  Ariu  porcelain  aftnwards  became  famous,  namely,  decora- 
tion with  vitnfioble  enamels.  The  first  efforts  in  tbb  direction  were 
comparatively  crudej  but  befote  the  roiddb  of  the  I7tb  century, 
two  experts--Cotashichi  and  Kakiemon— carried  tbe  art  to  a  ptint 
of  cociMdenble  excellence.  From  tiiat  time  forward  tbe  Arita 
factories  turned  out  large  quantitiet  of  porcelain  prafusely  decorated 
with  blue  under  tbe  glaze  and  coloured  enamels  over  it.  Many 
pieces  were  exported  by  the  Dutch,  and  some  also  were  specially 
manufactured  to  their  order.  Specimens  of  the  btter  are  still 
preserved  in  European  collections,  where  they  arectasiedasgenuine 
examples  of  Japanese  ceramic  art,  though  beyond  question  their 
stvle  of  decoration  was  greatly  influence  by  Dutch  intenfcrence. 
The  porcebins  of  Arita  were  carried  to  tbe  neighbourins  town  of 
Iman  for  ttle  and  shipment.  Hence  tbe  ware  came  to  be  known  to 
Japanese  and  fordgaenaUkeaa/iMri-7dM(yaM  —  anything  baksd; 
hence  ware). 

The  Nabeshinu  porcelain— so  called  because  of  its  production  at 
private  factories  under  the  special  patronage  of  Nabeshima  Naoshige, 
feudal  chiel  of  Hiicn— was  produced  at  Okawachiyama. 
It  differed  from  Imari-yaki  in  the  milky  whiteness  andHstssUu 
softness  of  its  gbie,  the  comparative  sparseness  of  its 
enamelled  decoration,  and  the  relation  of  blue  tout  cotaertt  to  an 
entirely,  secondary  place.  This  b  undoubtedly  the  finest  jewelled 
porcelain  in  Japan;  the  best  examples  leave  aothlng  to  be  desired. 
The  factory's  period  of  excellence  began  about  the  year  ifiBOtand 
culminated  at  the  close  of  the  iSth  century. 

The  Kirado  porcebin — so  called  because  it  enjoyed  tbe  tpedal 
patronage  of  Matsuura,  feudal  chief  of  Hirado— was  produced  at 
Mikawa-uchi-yama,  but  did  not  attain  excellence  until  .—  . 
tbe  middle  of  the  18th  century,  from  which  time  until 
about  1830  specimens  of  rare  beauty  were  produced.  They  were 
decorated  with  blue  under  the  glaie,  biU  some  were  pure  white 
witbeaqubitclychbelbddesij^^^^^ifa;F(|^0^ 
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wu  alwaya  acaoty,  and,  ow]n(  to  official  prohibitioaa,  tlw  ware  did 
not  find  it>  w»y  into  the  Bcneral  market. 

The  hiftory  of  Kiflto  wan — which,  beins  for  the  moat  part  faience, 
belong*  to  an  entirely  different  category  from  the  Hiico  porcelain* 
r^u^  ipoken  of  above — is  the  ntKory  of  individual  cetamkti 
rather  than  o(  qiecial  manufacture*.  SpeaLing  broadly, 
however,  four  different  varietie*  arc  uaually  dittinguished.  Tbey 
are  rakii-yoki,  awata-yaki,  iwakura-yaii  and  ki^fomuH'yoki, 

Ralcu-yald  b  eatentially  the  domeatJc  faience  of  Japan;  for, 
beins  entirely  band-made  and  fired  at  a  vtry  low  tempenture, 
it*  manufacture  offer*  few  difficultie*,  and  baa  comc- 
quently  been  carried  on  by  antatnire  in  their  own 
home*  at  varioui  place*  tbrougbout  the  country.  The  raku-yald 
of  lUflto  i*  the  fiarent  of  all  the  rot  It  wai  first  produced  by  a 
Korean  ^o  emignted  to  Japan  in  the  early  part  <h  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. But  the  term  ralm-^hidid  not  come  into  uie  until  the  cloae 
of  the  centunr,  when  Chajiro  (artistic  name,  ChOryll)  received  from 
Hideyoahi  (the  TaikS)  a  *eal  bearing  the  ideograph  raku,  with  which 
be  tMnceforth  atamped  hi*  productions.  Thirteen  generation*  of  the 
Bme  family  carried  on  the  work,  each  using  a  stamp  with  the  same 
ideosrapb,  it*  calligraphy,  however,  differing  sufficiently  to  be  identi- 
fied  by  c(mnoi**«ir*.  The  foEeitce  i*  thick  and  clumsy,  having  soft, 
brittle  and  very  ligbt  ptu.  The  aUple  ty|x  has  black  glaae  showing 
fittle  lustre,  and  la  cnoice  varieties  this  is  curiously  speckled  and 
pitted  with  red.  SalDtoa<oIoured,  red,  yellow  and  white  glate* 
are  also  found,  and  in  late  specimens  gildinjg  wa*  added.  The  raku 
faience  owed  much  of  its  popularity  to  tbe  patronage  of  the  tea 
diaba.  Tbe  nature  of  its  paste  and  ^ase  adapted  it  /or  the  infusion 
of  powdered  tea,  and  its  homely  character  suited  tbe  austere  canons 
at  the  tctt  cctemonie*. 

Awata;;yaki  is  the  best  known  among  tbe  ceramic  productions  of 
Kioto.  There  is  evidence  to  ihow  that  the  art  of  dec(»ation  with 
cnantels  over  the  glaze  reached  Kioto  from  Hiien  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Just  at  that  time 
there  flourished  in  the  Western  capital  a  potter  oiremarkable  ability, 
called  Nomnn  Seisuke.  He  iminediateiy  utilized  tbe  new  method, 
■nd  produced  many  beautiful  examples  of  jewelled  faience,  having 
cloae,  hard  piu,  yellowish-white,  or  browmih-white,  gUze  covered 
with  a  network  of  fine  crackle,  and  ipone  decoration  in  pure  full- 
bodied  colours— red,  green,  gold  and  silver.  He  worked  ctueffy 
at  Awata,  and  thus  brought  that  factory  into  prominence.  Nomun 
Sdtuke,  or  Ninsei  as  he  is  commonly  called,  was  one  of  Japan's 
greatest  ceramists.  Genuine  exampM  of  his  faience  have  alwavs 
been  highly  prized,  and  numerous  imitations  were  subsequentlv 
produced,  all  stamped  with  the  ideograph  Ninsei.  After  Ninsei  ■ 
time,  the  roost  renowned  ceramists  of  tbe  Awata  factories  were 

'  Kenzan;  Dfihachi 
'  u-taka,  another 

part  of  Kioto,  the  faience  of  which  coiuCitDtea  the  Klyflmizu-yaki 
mentioned  above;  KinkOttn  (1745-1760);  HBtan  (1690-1731): 
Taisan  (1760-1800);  Bizan  (i8io-iM8)iandTanan,  who  wasstM 
living  in  1909,   It  must  be  noted  that  several  of  these  names,  as 
Kenan,  DShacU,  KakOian,  HAian  and  Taizan,  were  not  limited  to 
one  artist.   They  are  family  names,  and  though  the  date*  we  have 
liven  indicate  the  eras  of  tne  most  noted  ceramists  in  each  family, 
amateur*  must  not  draw  any  chronological  conclusion  from  tbe  mere 
fact  that  a  qiecimen  bean  such  ana  such  a  name. 
The  orinn  of  tbe  Iwakura-yaki  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  its 
nistory,  at  ao  early  date,  becomes  confused  with  that 
of  the  Awata  yaki,  from  which,  indeed,  it  does  not  materi- 
ally differ. 

In  the  term  KiyOmizu-yaki  may  be  included  roughly  all  the  faience 
of  KiSto,  with  the  exception  of  tne  three  varieties  described  above. 
jQ^^j^  The  distinction  between  KiyOmizu,  Awata  and  Iwa- 
kura  is  primarily  local.  They  are  parts  of  the  sanie 
city,  and  if  th«r  names  Mve  been  used  to  designate  particular 
classes  of  pottery,  it  is  not  because  the  technical  or  decoralive 
feature*  of  each  class  distin^ish  it  from  the  other  two,  but  chiefly 
for  tbe  purpose  of  identifying  the  j^ce  of  production.  On  the 
slopes  called  KiyOmizu-zalca  and  GojO-aaka  lived  a  number  of 
(xramists,  all  following  virtually  the  same  motleU  with  variation* 
due  to  individual  genius.  Tiie  principal  Kiy&mizu  artists  were: 
Ebisei,  who  moved  from  Awata  to  GojO-zaka  in  16A8;  Eieen  and 
Rokubei,  pupils  of  Ebiaei;  Mokubei,  a  pupil  of  Eisen,  but  more 
celebrated  than  his  matter;  Shahei  (1790-iSio),  Kentei  (i/S^* 
1820),  and  Zeiu:Dro  Hozen,  generally  known  ai  Eiraku  (1^00-1850). 
Eisen  was  the  first  to  manufacture  porcelain  (as  distin^uisned  from 
faience)  in  KiMo,  and  this  branch  of  the  art  was  earned  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  by  Eiraku,  whose  speciality  was  a  rich  coral- 
red  glaze  with  finely  executed  decoration  in  gold.  The  latter  cera- 
mist excelled  also  In  the  production  of  purple,  grten  and  yellow 
gbzes,  which  he  oondrinea  whh  adndrable  >lkin  and  taste.  Some 
choke  ware  of  the  latter  type  waa  manufactured  by  bin  in  KishO, 
by  order  of  the  feudal  cMel  of  that  pravince^  It  ia  knowii  ai  Kain- 
kM-ytihyakt  (ware  of  the  Kairaku  park). 

No  ffinse  M  commoner  in  the  mouth*  of  Western  conecters  than 
**  OM  Satauma  ";  no  ware  b  rarer  In  Western  coUectfons.  Nine 
m^^^.  huBdred  and  ninety-nine  inecee  out  of  tvtry  thousand 
^^^^  that  do  duty  as  genuine  examples  of  thb  prince  of 

'  ~>cci  are  simply  examples  of  the  skill  of  modem  folders.  In 
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pcnnt  of  fact,  the  praductton  of  faience  decorated  with  gold  and 
coloured  enamel*  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  the  beginniv 
of  the  19th  century  in  Some  writen  maintain  that  it 

did  actually  commence  then,  and  that  nothing  of  tbe  kinid  bad 
existed  tbere  previously.  Setting  aside,  however,  the  strong  imprab- 
ability  that  a  style  of  decoration  m>  widely  practised  and  so  highly 
esteemed  could  nave  remained  unknown  during  a  century  and  a 
half  to  experts  working  for  one  of  the  most  puissant  chieftains  in 
Japan,  we  have  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  tradition*  and  written 
record*  that  enamelled  faience  wa*  made  by  the  potten  at  Tat- 
aumonji — the  principal  factory  of  Satsuma-ware  in  eairfy  days — as 
far  back  as  the  year  1676.  Mitsuhisa,  then  feudal  lord  m  Satsnma, 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  art.  He  summoned  to  hb  fief  tbe  painter 
Taogen — a  pupil  o(  tbe  renowned  TanyO,  who  died  in  1674 — and 
empusyed  him  to  paint  faience  or  to  furnish  deigns  for  the  cenmista 
of  Tatsumonji.  The  ware  produced  under  these  dreumstaiKes 
b  still  known  by  the  name  of  Satsuma  Tangen.  But  the  number  of 
spedmefls  was  small.  Destined  chiefly  for  private  use  or  for  pre- 
sents, their  decnatioa  was  delicate  nther  than  rich,  tbe  colour 
chlemr  emfdoyed  being  brawn,  or  mddish  bnwn,  under  the  glaze, 
and  tbe  decorathM  over  the  gtaie  being  qiarse  and  chaste.  Not  until 
tbe  close  <rf  the  i8th  century  or  the  M«i<><>>i>C  of  the  tgth  did  the 
more  profuse  fashion  of  enamdied  decoration  come  to  be  lamdv 
employed.  It  was  introduced  by  two  potters  1^  had  visiM 
Kioto,  and  tbere  observed  the  ornate  methods  so  well  illuMratcd 
in  the  wares  of  Awata  and  KiyBmin.  At  the  tame  tine  a  straff 
impetus  was  given  to  the  praductioB  of  faience  at  Tadeno— then  the 
chief  factory  in  Satsuma— owing  to  the  ^trooage  of  Shiroaau 
Tamanobu,  lord  of  the  province.  To  Uib  increase  in  production 
and  to  tbe  more  elaborate  appUcatloa  of  vitrifiable  enamels  may  be 
attributed  the  erroneous  idea  that  Satsuma  faience  decanted  with 
goM  and  coloured  enamels  had  its  origin  at  the  dose  of  the  iSth 
century.  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  collector  it  may  be 
said  to  have  commenud  then,  and  to  have  come  to  an  end  about 
i860 ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  hiitoiian  we  must  look  farther  back. 

Tbe  ceramic  art  In  Satsuma  owed  much  to  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
Korean  experts  who  settled  tbere  after  the  return  of  the  Japanese 
forces  from  Korea.  One  of  these  men,  Boku  Heii,  discovered 
(1603)  cby  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  white  awpiM  faience. 
This  was  tne  subsequently  celebrated  Sattama-yaki.  But  in  Boku'a 
time,  and  indeed  a*  long  as  the  factories  Bouritbed,  many  other 
kinds  of  faience  were  produced,  the  principal  having  ridi  black  or 
flambt  glace*,  while  a  few  were  green  or  yellow  monochrome*. 
One  cunous  variety,  called  Mme'vaki,  bad  glue  chagrined  Bke  the 
skin  of  a  shark.  Most  of  tbe  finest  pieces  of  enamelled  faience 
were  the  work  of  artists  at  the  Tadeno  factory,  while  the  best  speci- 
mens of  other  kinds  were  by,  the  artists  of  TatsumonjL 

The  porcelain  of  Kutani  b  among  those  beat  known  to  Western 
cdle^turs,  though  good  specimens  of  tbe  old  ware  have  ahrayt  been 
scarce.  Its  manufacture  dates  from  the  dose  of  the  17th  ^ 
century,  when  the  feudal  chief  of  Kaga  took  the  industry 
nndrr  hit  patronage.  There  were  two  piincipal  varieties  of  the  ware: 
aa-KvSant,  to  called  because  of  a  green  (m)  enamel  of  great  briHiaacy 
and  beauty  which  was  largely  used  in  its  decoration,  and  Kntan 
with  painted  and  enamelled  pAu  varyiov  from  hard  poradain  to 
pottery.  Many  of  the  piece*  are  dbtinguished  by  a  peculiar  creamy 
whiteness  of  glaze,  suggesting  the  idea  that  tb^  were  intended  to 
imitate  the  loft-paste  wares  of  China.  The  enamds  are  used  to 
delineate  decorative  subjects  and  are  apt^ed  in  masses,  the  principal 
coloure  being  yreen,  yellow  and  soft  Prussian  blue,  all  briluant  and 
transparent,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  which  la  nearly  opaque. 
In  many  case*  we  find  large  portion*  of  the  surface  completdy 
covered  with  green  or  yellow  enamel  overiying  bbck  dbpera  or 
scroll  patterns.  The  lecond  variety  of  Kutani  ware  may  often  be 
mistaken  for  "  old  Japan  "  (t.«.  Imari  porcebtn).  The  most  charac- 
teriitic  examples  of  it  are  distinguiihable,  however,  by  the  prepoo- 
derating  presence  of  a  peculiar  russet  red,  differing  essentially  front 
the  fuU-bodied  and  comparatively  brilliant  cdour  of  tbe  Arita 
pottery.  Moreover,  the  workmen  of  Kaga  did  not  follow  the  Arita 
precedent  of  massing  blue  under  the  glaze.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  did  not  use  blue  at  all  in  thb  position,  and  when  th^ 
did,  it*  place  was  nsentially  subordinate.  They  alan  entploycd 
silver  freely  for  decorative  purposes,  wbcRW  we  ttfcly  find  it  tatw 
used  on  "  old  Japan  "  porcelain. 

About  the  time  [1643)  of  the  ao-Kutani  renval,  a  potter  called 
lida  Hachiroemoo  mtroduced  a  style  of  decoration  whkb  subse- 
quently came  to  be  regarded  a*  tyiucaX  of  all  Kau  procdoin*. 
Taking  the  Eiraku  poreebina  of  KiOto  as  models,  Hachiroemon 
employed  red  grounds  with  designs  traced  on  them  in  gold.  Tbe 
style  was  not  absolutely  new  in  Kagm.  W«  find  similar  decoration 
on  oM  and  choice  examplea  of  Kutaoi'vaU.  But  tbe  character  of 
tbe  old  red  diflcra  essentially  from  that  of  tbe  modem  maiiafaGCiufr— 
the  former  being  a  soft,  subdued  colonr,  more  like  •  bloom  than  an 
enamel:  the  btter  a  glotty  and  ctmiparatively  crude  pigmeat. 
In  Hachiroemon's  time  and  during  tbe  twenty  yean  foOowbic  tbe 
date  of  his  innovation,  many  brautiftd  exampln  of  cbborateljp 
decorated  Kutani  porcelain  were  produced.  The  richnesi,  pnfutiiMi 
and  mk:roscopic  accuracy  of  their  decoration  could  scaicdy  nave  btem 
surpoated;  but,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  their  lack  t^deUcacy  of 
tcdiniquc  disnualifica  Ibem  to  rank  as  fine  fibKela{tt|.,|  ~ 
-  -  Digitized  by  ^jOIjyie 
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It  was  at  the  IhtiB  vObcc  of  Seto,  K>ne  five  mDei  from  Nacoya, 
tbc chief  town  <rf  tbe^proviacc  ofOwari,  or  BUhO,  tlut  the  celebrated 
.  ■  Kato  ShinHaemon  made  the  first  Japaneie  faience 
worthy  (o  be  conHdered  a  technical  MicceM.  Shiro- 
caemoa  produced  dainty  little  tea-jara,  even  and  other  clu-ne- 
jm  utcaadt.  Tbeae,  betas  no  longer  Moved  in  an  iaverted  poai- 
lioa.  aa  had  been  the  habit  before  Shiroaaemon't  time,  were  not 
diafigmd  by  the  ban,  bliatered  Kpa  of  their  predecCMOn.  Their 
fitt  was  clow  and  weU-manufactuied  p<rtteTy,  varving  in  colour 
uoni  dark  browa  to  maaet,  and  covcnd  with  thick,  luitroiu  glaaea 
— Uack,  amber^irown,  chocolate  and  ycUorah  grey.  Tbew  glaiea 
were  not  nKnochromatic:  tbev  ahowed  differences  oif  tint,  and 
■Moettmea  oiariced  vsiietka  of  oolonr;  as  lAen  cbooolate^rowa 
Hte  ambei;  or  blacit  waa  idievcd  by  atrnka  and  doads  of 
grey  a«d  Jaadkaf  red.  '  TbU  ware  cane  to  be  known  a*  njMm- 
yuM,  ft  term  ebtaioed  by  combining  tbt  seoood  ayllabte  of  KaiS 
with  tibe  two  first  of  Shiraaaenwn.  A  genuine  example  of  it  is  at 
pccseat  worth  many  times  its  weight  in  |pld  to  Japanese  dilettanti, 
tboi^  in  foreign  eyes  it  ii  little  more  than  mtercsttng.  Siirosacmon 
was  lacceedea  at  the  kUn  by  three  getietations  oihis  family,  each 
repracntative  retainiw  the  name  olTOshiro,  and  each  distingnish- 
ing  himself  by  the  CKceilence  of  his  work.  Thenceforth  Seto  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  manufacture  of  cka-mo-yti  utensOs,  and  many 
of  the  tiny  pieces  turned  out  there  deserve  high  admiration,  their 
technique  being  perfect,  and  their  mahogany,  rustet'bnwn,  amber 
and  baS  glaaes  showing  srooderful  lustre  and  richncM.  Seto,  In 
fact,  acquired  such  a  indeapread  reputation  for  tu  ceramic  pn>- 
doctioos  that  the  term  ut9-mo»o  (Seto  article)  came  to  be  used 
nnerally  for  all  pottery  and  porcelain,  just  as  "  China  "  is  in  the 
West.  Seto  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  pottery-producing  centre,  and 
has  bt*™^  the  clucf  porcelain  manufactory  of  Japan.  The  porce- 
lain indintry  was  inaugurated  in  1S07  by  Tamiluchi,  a  local  cera- 
mist, wfao  had  visited  Hiwn  and  spent  three  years  there  studying 
titt  necessary  processes.  Owari  sMunds  in  porcelain  stone;  but 
it  doea  not  oocttr  in  constant  or  particularly  simple  forms,  and  as 
the  potters  haVe  not  yet  learned  to  treat  (heir  materials  scientificnlly, 
tbar  work  is  often  marred  by  unforeseen  difficulties.  For  many 
years  after  Tamikichi's  processes  had  begun  to  be  practised,  the 
onlv  decoration  empk>yed  was  blue  under  the  gbze.  Sotnenmes 
Chinese  cob«lt  was  used,  sometimes  Japaacsei  and  sometimes  a 
miztnie  of  botli.  To  Kawamoto  Hamiuce,  who  floutisbed  about 
i83»-iS45.  Ixlaagt  tlw  credit  of  having  turned  out  tlw  ricliest  and 
■Wit  attractive  ware  of  tlitt  class.  But,spealdnf  MBerattytJapanese 
Uaca  do  not  raak  on  the  same  decorative  levd  with  those  of  Cldna. 
At  Arha,  although  pieces  were  occasionally  turned  out  of  which 
the  colotir  conUnot  be  surpassed  in  punty  and  brilliaocy,  the 
tencral  character  of  the  blue  emttrU  was  either  thin  or  dulL 
At  Hvndo  the  ceramists  affected  slighter  and  morcdelicatetone  than 
that  of  tlie  Chinese,  and.  in  order  to  obtain  it,  subjected  the  chMce 
uMiHewtof  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  refining processcsofgreatsevcrity. 
ne  Hirado  blue,  therefore,  belongs  to  a  q>ecial  aesthetic  category. 
But  at  Ownri  the  exiierts  woe  content  with  an  inferior  colour, 
and  tbeir  bloe-and- white  porcelains  never  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
feputatkat,  thoiwh  occasionally  we  find  a  ^edmen  of  grtnt  merit. 

Decoratwn  with  vitrifiable  enamels  over  the  glaxe,  though  it 
begsB  to  be  practised  at  Owari  about  the  year  18^,  never  became 
a  specialitT  of  the  place.  Nowadays,  Indeed,  numerous  examples 
of  poscdains  decorated  in  this  manner  are  classed  among  Owari 
prodocti.  But  they  receive  tbnr  decoration,  almost  without 
exception,  in  TMryA  or  Yokohama,  where  a  large  number  of  artists, 
calwd  t-tiMke-ihi,  devote  themselves  entirely  to  parcelain-paintlng. 
Thoe  men  seldom  use  vitrifiable  enamels,  pigments  being  much 
more  tractable  and  len  costly.  The  dominant  feature  of  the  designs 
b  pictoriaL  Tlicy  are  frankly  adapted  to  Western  taste.  Indeed, 
of  this  porcelain  it  may  be  said  that,  from  the  monster  pieces  of 
Uue^nd-whitc  manufactured  at  Seto— -vases  mx  feet  high  and 
prden  pilUr-lampa  half  as  tall  again  do  not  dismay  the  BishQ 
cenuBirt — to  tiny  coffee-cups  decorated  in  T4fcy9i  with  their 
deSeate  miniatiiics  of  Utds,  Bowers,  insects,  fishes  and  so  forth, 
^wttyttSag  incficates  the  death  of  the  dd  severe  aesthetidsm.  To 
wch  s  d^ui  of  debasement  had  the  ceramic  art  fallen  in  Owari,  that 
befme  m  happy  wnaiwancc  of  the  past  ten  years,  Nagoya  dis- 
credited ftadf  by  cmployinc  poicidain  as  a  base  for  daisoniM  enamel- 
lb«.  Many  ptodnets  of  tais  vitiated  industry  have  found  their 
way  fate  t|ie  coUectioHt  of  fw^ners. 

Pottery  was  produced  at  severs!  hamlets  in  Biaen  as  far  back  ss 
the  14th  century,  but  ware  worthy  of  artistic  notice  did  not  make  its 
_  appearance  until  the  dose  of  the  16th  century,  when 

toe  TaikS  himself  paid  a  visit  to  the  factory  at  Imbe. 
Theacefbrtb  uten^  for  the  use  of  the  tea  clubs  b^n  to  be 
manofactiued.  This  Buen-yaU  was  red  stoneware,  with  thin 
diapttaaona  glace.  Made  of  exceedingly  refractory  clay,  it  under- 
«ent  stoving  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  was  consequently 
remarfcaUe  for  its  hardnem  and  metallic  timbre.  Some  fifty  years 
hter,  the  character  of  tbe  choicest  Biaen-yaki  underwent  a  marked 
change  It  became  slate^oloured  or  blui^-brown  faience,  with 
ftdlfl  as  fine  as  pipe-clay,  but  very  hard.  In  the  lu-Baen  (blue 
BiKB).  as  svcit  a*  in  the  red  variety,  Gjpirea  of  mythical  bctngs  and 
.-i— u  binb,  fishea  and  other  natunlobjccta,  were  modeUed  witli 
a  degm  «l  ptaatie  abiltty  that  ou  searcav    ■pokctt  of  in  too  high 
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terms.  Rqucsentative  wcdmens  are  truly  admirable  '  every  line, 
every  contour  faithful.   Tbe  production  was  very  limited,  and  good 

Kxs  soon  ceased  to  be  procuraUe  except  at  long  intervals  and 
vy  expense.  The  Btico-yaki  familiar  to  Western  cdlectors  is 
comparatively  coarse  brown  or  reddish  brown,  stoneware,  modelled 
rudely,  though  sometimes  redeemed  by  touches  of  the  genius  never 
entirely  absent  from  the  work  of  the  Japanese  artisan-artist.  Easy 
to  be  confounded  with  it  is  another  ware  of  the  same  type  manu* 
factored  at  Sbidoro  in  the  province  of  Tfitteii. 

The  Japanese  potters  could  sever  vie  with  the  Chinese  in  the 
production  of  glaxea;  the  wonderful  monochromes  and  polychnmes 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  no  peer*  anywhere.  In  .  . 
Japan  they  were  noat  ckmely  appKisdMd  by  the  faience 
of  Takaton  in  tbe  prmriaea  of  Chikuwa.  in  its  cariy  days  tha 
ceramic  industry  of  this  pcovince  owed  something  to  the  assHUnca 
of  Korean  cxpnts  who  settled  there  after  the  expedition  of  1593. 
But  its  chief  developnient  took  place  nader  tbe  direction  oflnjasU 
Jiiaemon,  an  amateur  ceramist,  who,  bappemng  to  vidt  Caikuaen 
about  i6zo,  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  cliief  of  the 
fief  and  munificently  treated.  Takmg  the  renowned  jQO'pim-yM, 
or  "  transmutation  ware  "  of  China  as  a  model,  the  Tabtori  pottera 
endeavoured,  by  skilful  mixing  of  colouring  materials,  to  re^^oduce 
the  wonderful  effects  of  oxidisation  seen  in  the  Chinese' ware. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  achieve  their  ideal,  but  they  did  succeed 
In  nrodudng  some  exquisitely  lustrous  glaxes  of  the  ftanM  type, 
rich  transparent  brown  passmg  into  claret  colour,  with  flecks  or 
streaks  of  white  and  clouds  of  "  iron  dust."  The  piit  of  this 
faience  was  of  the  finest  descriptkm,  and  the  tcchnkgue  in  every 
respect  faultless.  Unfortunately,  the  best  experts  confined  them- 
selves to  working  for  the  tea  dubs,  and  consequently  produced  only 
insignificant  pieces,  as  tea-jars,  cups  and  little  ewers.  During  the 
18th  century,  a  departure  was  made  from  these  strict  canons.  From 
this  period  date  most  of  the  specimens  best  known  outside  Japan— 
cteveriy  modelled  figures  of  mythological  bdngs  and  animals  covered 
with  lustrous  variegated  glares,  the  general  colours  beinc  grey  or 
buff,  with  tints  of  green,  chocolate,  brown  and  sometimes  blue. 

A  ware  of  which  considerable  quantities  have  found  tbrir  way 
westward  of  late  yean  in  the  Awaji-yaki,  so  called  from  tlw  island 
of  Asmji  where  it  is  manufactured  In  tbe  village  of  Iga.  .  _ 
It  was  first  produced  between  the  years  1830  and  1840  ^va^ 
by  one  KajA  Mimpel,  a  man  of  owaidenble  private  means  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  ceramic  art  out  of  pure  enthnsiasra.  Hb 
story  Is  fnU  of  Interest,  but  it  must  MtSce  hese  to  note  the  results 
of  his  enterprise.  Directing  Us  efforts  at  first  to  roHrodncing  the 
deep  green  and  straw-yellow  glaxes  of  China , 'lie  had  exhausted  Mmost 
his  entire  resources  before  succew  came,  and  even  then  die  public 
was  slow  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his  ware.  Neverthelsss  he 
persevered,  and  in  1838  we  find  him  produciRg  not  only  green  and 
yellow  monochromes,  but  also  greyish  white  and  mirror-black 
glaxes  of  hi|^  excellence.  So  thoroughly  had  he  now  mastered  the 
management  of  g;lam  that  he  could  combine  yellow,  green,  white 
and  claret  colour  in  regular  patches  to  imitate  tortoise-sbelt.  Many 
of  hb  fnece*  have  designs  incised  or  In  relirf,  and  othen  are  skilfully 
decorated  with  gold  and  silver.  Awaji-yaki,  or  Mimpei-yaki  as  it 
is  often  called,  b  generallv  porcelain,  but  we  occask>aally  fii)d  sped- 
mens  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  Awata  faience. 

Banko  faience  b  a  niuversat  favourite  with  foreign  collectors 
The  type  generally  known  to  them  b  exceedingly  light  ware,  fdr  tba 
most  part  made  cd  light  grey,  unglaied  clay,  and  having 
hand-modelled  decoration  m  relief.  But  there  are 
numerous  varieties.  Chocolate  or  dove-coloured  grounds  with  deli- 
cate diapers  in  gold  and  en^obt;  brown  or  black  faience  with  white, 
yellow  and  pink  designs  iiiciacd  or  in  relief;  pottery  curiously 
and  deftly  marbled  tw  combinations  of  various  coloured  dayi^ 
these  and  many  other  kinds  are  to  be  found,  all,  however,  presenting 
one  common  feature,  namely,  skilful  finger-moulding  and  a  slight 
roughening  of  the  surface  aa  though  it  had  recrived  the  impression 


of  coarse  linen  or  crape  before  balclng.  Thb  modem  banka-yaki  b 
produced  chiefly  at  Yokk^hi  In  the  province  of  Ise.  It  b  entirely 
different  from  die  otipnal  banko-ware  made  in  Kuwana.in  the  same 
province,  by  Numananii  GonenMB  at  the  ctoae  of  tbe  iSth  century. 
Goxaemon  was  an  imlutor.  He  took  for  hb  models  the  raka 
faience  of  Kioto,  the  masterpieces  of  Ninsei  and  Kenian,  the  rococo 
wares  of  Korea,  the  enamelled  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  blue-and- 
white  ware  of  Delft.  He  did  not  found  a  school,  simply  because  he 
had  nothing  new  to  teach,  and  the  fact  that  a  modem  smre  goes  by 
the  same  name  as  hb  productions  b  simply  because  hb  snl — the 
inscription  on  which  (Mnts,  everlasting)  suggested  the  name  of 
the  ware — subsequently  (18^)  fell  into  the^innds  of  one  Mori 
YOsetiu,  who  applied  it  to  his  own  wars.  Mori  VOsetsu.  however, 
had  jnore  ori^nality  than  NumanamL  He  conceived  the  idea  tn 
shaping  hb  pieces  by  putting  the  mould  inside  and  presdng  the  clay 
with  the  hand  into  the  matrix.  The  consequence  was  that  hts 
wares  received  the  design  on  tbe  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  surface, 
and  were  moreover  thumb-marked — essentiaj  characteristics  of  tbe 
banko-yaki  now  so  popular. 

Among  a  multitude  of  other  Japanese  wares,  space  allowa  Vs  to 
mention  only  two,  those  of  Isumo  and  Vatsushtro.  The 


chief  of  the  former  b  faience,  having  11^  Jpcy>  clcM 
pit*  and  yellow  or  straw-cokxired  glaie.  with  or  without  crackle, 
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to  which  u  an>[ied  decontien  in  ntd  and  gnen  oiBiiieL  Another 
wrietv  hu  cfaocoUte  |lue,  clouded  with  amber  and  flecked  with 
gdd  aim.  The  fonner  faience  bad  its  oHeui  at  the  cloee  of  the 
I7tb  curtvry,  the  latter  at  tlie  cloee  of  the  iSth;  but  the  iMnmo- 
yaki  now  pfocurable  ka  moden  producttoa. 

The  YstMnUro  Ukect  ia  •  pmduction  of  the  prevliica  at  Him, 
where  a  muabcr  of  Korean  potter*  eettlcd  at  tlw  dote  of  the 
r^M afc»  tTth  century.  It  it  the  only  tapaneM-ware  in  which  the 

wrved.  ltadi^baiiaiii,pead-Krey0ase,unifonD,liutnM»aiMlfinely 
cracUcd,  overiviiic  encauitic  oeroration  in  white  dip,  the  fincnesa 
of  ita  warm  reddtHi  piU,  and  the  general  excellence  of  it*  technique, 
have  alway*  commanded  adraitatton.  It  ia  produced  now  in  con- 
•idenble  qnaatUieik  but  th»  modem  wm  lalk  far  ihoct  of  Ita 


Kmy  enmpki  of  the  above  vErfetles  deserve  the  enthusiastic 
tdnintion  they  have  received,  yet  they  unquestionably  belong 
to  a  lower  rude  td  ceramic  achievements  than  the  choice  produc- 
tiou  <rf  ChincM  kilns.  The  potters  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
from  the  early  eras  ci  the  Ming  dynasty  dow&  to  the  latest  yean 
of  the  iSth  century,  stood  absolutely  without  rivals  as  makcn 
of  porcelain.  Their  technical  ability  was  iucompaiable — though 
in  grace  of  decontive  conception  they  yielded  the  palm  to  the 
Japanese — and  the  representative  specimens  they  bequeathed 
to  posterity  remained,  untQ  quite  recently,  far  beyond  the  imita- 
tive capacity  of  European  or  Asiatic  experts.  As  for  faience 
and  pottery,  however,  the  Chinese  despised  them  in  all  forms, 
with  one  notable  exception,  the  yirksmg-yac,  known  in  the 
Occident  as  boccaro.  Even  the  ^^ianf^jaa,  too,  owed  much  of 
its  popularity  to  qiedal  utility.  It  waa  eoewtially  the  ware  ot 
the  tca-diinker.  If  in  the  bat  specimens  exquisite  modelling, 
wonderful  accuracy  of  finish  and  pOUt  of  interesting  tints  are 
found,  such  pieces  are,  none  the  Ie«,  stamped  imminently  with 
the  character  ot  otentib  rather  than  irith  that  of  works  of  art. 
In  short,  the  artistic  output  of  Chinese  kOns  In  thdr  palmiest 
days  was,  not  faience  or  pottery,  but  porcelain,  whether  of  soft 
or  hard  paste.  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  owes  her  ceramic  distinc- 
tion in  the  main  to  her  faience. .  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by 
enthusiastic  writers  about  the  familU  ckrytantkemo-floniennt  of 
Imarl  and  the  fstire  KakUmm  of  Nabeshima,  but  these  porce- 
lains, beautiful  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  kKom-yao  and  JamiUe  rose  of  the  Chinese 
eqteits.  The  Imari  ware,  even  though  its  thick  biscuit  and 
g^etally  tmgraceful  diapea  be  omitted  fton  the  account,  ibows 
no  enamels  that  can  timi  the  exquistely  soft,  broken  tints  ot 
the  famiUe  rose;  and  the  Kakiemon  porcelain,  for  all  its  rich 
though  chaste  contrasts,  lacks  the  deUcate  transmitted  tints  of 
the  shell-like  kwan-yao.  So,  too,  the  blue-and-white  porolain 
of  Hlrado,  though  assisted  by  exceptional  tendesneH  of  mu-piU 
colour,  ^  milk-white  ^ate,  by  great  beanty  of  decorative 
design,  and  often  by  an  admirable  use  of  the  modelling  or  graving 
tool,  represents  ■  ceramic  achievement  palpably  below  the  soft 
paste  lut-piafyaa  of  King-te<hen.  It  is  a  curious  and  inter- 
eMhig  fact  that  this  last  product  of  Chinese  skill  remained 
nnknown  in  Japan  down  to  veiy  recent  daya.  In  the  eyes  <d 
a  Chinese  connoisseur,  no  blue-end-white  porcelain  worthy  of 
consideration  exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  euept  the  kat-pim^yofi, 
with  its  Imponderable  pdte,  its  wax-like  suifacc,  and  its  rich, 
l^owins  tdue,  entirely  free  from  tupeifidality  or  garish ness  aad 
broken  into  a  thousud  tlnu  by  the  niicroaco{nG  crackle  ot  the 
glaie.  The  JapancK,  although  they  obtained  from  their  nei^ 
boui  almost  everything  of  value  she  had  to  give  them,  did  not 
know  this  wonderful  ware,  and  their  ignorance  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  their  coamk  Inferiority.  There  remains,  too,  a  wide 
domain  In  which  the  Chinese  developed  high  skill,  whereas  the 
Japanese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  entered  it  at  all;  namely, 
the  domain  of  monochromes  and  polychromes,  striking  every 
note  of  colour  from  the  richest  to  the  most  delicaw;  the  domain 
ot  Imstf  and  jIamM  glaiet,  of  yf-^tn-yat  (transmotation  ware), 
and  of  egg-shell  iritb  incised  or  trauludd  decoration.  In  all 
that  region  of  achievement  the  Chinese  potters  stood  alone  and 
seemin^y  unapproachable.  The  Japanese,  on  the  contrary, 
made  a  specialty  of  iaience,  and  in  that  particular  line  they 
readied  a  high  standard  ot  eaceOsnce.  No  faioKC  produced 
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!  either  in  China  or  fny  other  Oriental  country  can  dispute  the 
palm  with  really  representative  specimens  of  Satsuma  ware. 
Not  without  full  reason  have  Western  cooaoisaean  lavished 
panegyrics  upon  that  exquli^te  production.  The  faience  td  the 
Kiato  artists  never  reached  quite  to  the  level  of  the  Satsuma  in 
quality  of  piU  and  glowing  mellowness  of  decoration;  tbdr 
materials  were  slightly  inferior.  But  their  skill  as  decoratorm 
was  as  great  as  lu  range  was  wide,  and  they  prodoced  a  multi- 
tude of  mastetpiecea  on  which  alone  Japan's  ceramic  fame  might 
safely  be  rested. 

When  the  mediatiaatioo  ol  the  ficb,  in  1871,  terminated 
the  local  patronage  hitherto  extended  so  munificently  to 
artbts,  the  Japanese  ceramists  gradually  learned  n»n'i  sf 
that  they  must  thenceforth  depend  chieSy  upon  the  tqIi  umm 
markets  of  Europe  and  America.  They  had  to 
appeal,  In  short,  to  an  entirely  new  public,  and 
how  to  secure  ita  approval  was  to  them  a  perplexihg  problem. 
Having  little  to  guide  them,  they  often  interpreted  Western 
taste  incorrectly,  and  impaired  their  own  rqnitation  in  a 
correqxinding  degree.  Thus,  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  Meiji 
era,  there  was  a  period  of  complete  pnstitntlos.  No  new 
skill  waa  developed,  and  what  remained  of  the  old  was 
expended  duefly  upon  the  manufscttlke '  of  meretridous 
objects,  disfigured  by  excess  of  decoration  and  not  relieved 
by  any  ezcdlence  of  technique.  In  q>ite  of  their  artistic 
defects,  these  specimens  were  e^ioited  in  considerable 
numbers  by  merchants  in  the  foreign  settlements,  and  their  fint 
cost  being  very  low,  they  found  a  not  nnremunerative  market. 
But  as  European  and  American  collectors  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  capacities  of  the  pre-Meijl  potters,  the  great 
inferiority  of  these  new  spffimmi  was  recognised,  and  the  prices 
commanded  by  ibe  old  wares  gradually  appreciated.  Whattbca 
happened  was  very  natural:  Imitations  of  the  old  wares  were 
produced,  and  having  been  sufficiently  disfigured  by  staining  and 
other  processes  calcidatcd  to  lend  an  air  of  nut  and  age,  they 
were  sold  to  ignorant  persons,  who  laboured  under  the  singu- 
lar yet  common  hallucination  that  the  pcdnts  to-be  looked  for  in 
specimens  from  early  kilns  were,  not  tedmical  excellence,  deco- 
rative tastcfulncss  and  richness  of  colour,  but  dinginess,  imper- 
fections and  dirt;  persons  who  imagined,  in  short,  that  defects 
which  thej  would  condemn  at  once  in  new  porcelains  ought  to  be 
legaided  as  meiits  in  old.  Of  course  a  trade  ot  that  Uitd,  baaed 
on  deception,  could  not  have  permanent  success.  One  of  the 
imitatota  of  "  old  Satsuma  "  was  among  the  first  to  perceive 
that  a  new  line  must  be  struck  out.  Yet  the  earliest  results  of 
his  awakened  percepticm  helped  to  demonstrate  stiU  further  the 
depraved  spirit  that  had  come  over  Jqwicse  art.  For  be  applied 
himself  to  manufacture  wares  having  a  close  affinity  with  the 
shocking  monstro^ties  used  for  sepulchral  purposes  In  ancient 
Apulia,  where  fragments  of  dissected  satyrs,  busts  of  nymphs  or 
halves  of  hoses  were  considered  graceful  excrescences  for  the 
adocnmmt  of  an  amphora  or  a  pithos.  TIds  Uakmt  (Iaience, 
produced  by  the  now  Justly  cdebraled  Miyagawa  ShSian  of  Ota 
(near  Yokoliama),  survives  in  the  form  of  vases  and  pots  having 
birds,  reptiles,  fiowera,  Crustacea  and  so  forth  plastered  over 
the  surface— specimens  that  disgrace  the  period  of  their  manu- 
facture, and  represent  probably  the  worst  abcRatlan  of  Japanese 
ceramic  conception. 

A  production  so  degraded  as  the  eariy  Makuxu  faience  could 
not  possibly  have  a  lengthy  vogue.  Miyagawa  soon  began  to 
cast  about  for  a  better  inspiration,  and  found  it  in  Atifimm  •/ 
the  monochromes  and  polychromes  ot  the  Chinese  a^tm 
Kai^-lai  and  Yunt-dunt  klhia.  The  extraordinary 
value  attaching  to  the  incomparable  red  glares  of  China,  not 
only  in  the  country  of  their  origin  but  alio  in  the  United  Slates, 
where  collectors  showed  a  fine  instinct  in  this  matter,  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  Miyagawa  the  idea  of  imitation.  He  toA.  for 
model  the  rich  and  delicate  "  liqtdd-davn  "  raoaoduone,  and 
succeeded  In  producing  some  qtedmenS  at  conuderaUe  merit. 
Thenceforth  bis  example  waa  largely  followed,  and  it  may  now  be 
said  that  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  best  Japanese  cerambts 
b  to  copy  Chinese  ciujt-d'mttvt.  To  find  them  thus  renewing 
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tbdr  RputatioD  by  levoting  to  Chinese  models,  b  not  oaly 
aiMtber  tribnte  to  tbe jperennMl  supremacy  of  Chinese  porce- 
Ubs,  but  ilio  •  Eretb  iUaBtnUkm  of  tlw  edectic  leniiit  <rf  Jtp- 
anese  art.  All  the  producU  of  tbis  new  effort  tn  porceUias 
pnqier.  Seven  kilns  m  devoted,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  new 
wans:  bekwgins  to  Miyipwa  Shtau  trf  Ota,  Setfa  YOfad  of 
K^o,  Talwmoto  Hayau  aad  KatS  Tionojiio  of  Tokyo,  HiguchI 
H«niMuieolHlnHlo,ShMaYasQkyoofKa<aandg«toMaiakkM 
oCSeto^ 

Aaonf  the  seven  cenraicu  here  enamcnited,  SetfO  of  KiOta 
probably  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  If  we  except  the  wan  oi 
-  —  .  Satsuma,  it  may  be  said  that  neaily  all  the  fine  faience 
^Hzr"  of  Japan  was  uMnufactured  formerly  in  Kifito.  Nomura 
Niniei,  in  tbe  middle  o(  the  17th  century,  inaugurated 
a  1m(  era  of  beautiful  productions  with  his  cream-like  "  fian-roe  " 
eraqmeli  glaies,  carrying  .rich  decoration  of  clear  and  brilliant 
vitri&able  enameh.  It  was  he  who  gave  their  first  really  artistic 
impulse  to  tbe  kilns  of  Awata,  Miioro  and  Iwakura,  whence  so 
many  delightful  specimens  of  faience  issued  almost  without  inter- 
rupgon  until  tbe  middle  of  tbe  19th  century  and  continue  to 
isBue  t»<lay.  The  three  Keiuan,  of  whom  the  third  died  in  iBso; 
Ebisei;  the  four  Dfihachi,  of  whom  the  fourth  was  still  alive 
in  190Q;  the  Kuiya  family,  manufactutcra  of  the  celebrated 
KinhOian  ware;  HSian,  whose  imitations  of  Delft  faience  and  his 
pAte-iKT-pAU  pieces  with  fern-scroll  dcccration  remain  incomparablei 
Taizaa  Yfihei,  whose  ninth  descendant  of  the  same  name  now  pro- 
duces fine  Specimens  of  Awata  ware  for  foreign  markets;  Tanzan 
Yfchitaro  and  fab  son  Rofcuio,  to  whose  civdit  stands  ■  new  departure 
in  the  fonn  of  faieittt  having  fAc-nr-AAe  dcoontion  of  lace  patterns, 
dsapcfa  and  archaic  dcugns  executed  in  low  relief  with  admirable 
akiU  and  minuteness;  the  two  Biian,  renowned  for  their  represen- 
tatioos  of  richly  apparelled  figures  as  decorative  motives:  Rokubel, 
who  aCodied  painting  under  Maruyama  OkyS  and  followed  the 
aatmal^tic  style  of  that  great  artist;  Mokubei,  tbe  first  really 
espert  nanufactnrer  of  translucid  pc«c<Iain  in  Kifito;  Shflhei, 
Ktoiei,  and  above  all,  Zengoro  M5sen,  the  celebrated  potter  of 
Gnka  ware* — these  names  and  many  oaten  mve  to  Kioto  ceramics 
an  eninence  as  well  as  aa  Individuality  which  few  other  wam  of 
Japan  can  boast.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  ancient  capiul 
now  lacks  great  potters.  Okamura  Yasutaro,  commonly  called 
SbOan,  produces  ^tecimens  which  only  a  very  acute  connoisseur 
can  dtstii^ish  from  the  work  of  Nomura  Niniei ;  Tanzan  Rokuro's 
half-lint  enamels  and  scrft  cnamy  glaies  would  have  stood  high  in 
any  epoch;  Taian  YShei  produces  Awata  faience  not  inferior  to 
that  cd  former  days;  Kaaiya  Sfibei  worthily  supports  (he  reputation 
of  the  KinkOaan  ware;  Kawamoto  Eijiro  has  made  to  the  order  of 
a  well-fcmTwn  Kifito  firm  many  specimens  now  figuring  in  foreign 
collections  as  old  mastcrpiecei;  and  It&TSian  succeeds  in  decorating 
faience  with  seven  colours  sous  cotaertt  (black,  green,  blue,  russet- 
red,  tea-brown,  purple  and  peach),  a  feat  never  before  accomplished. 
It  is  therefore  an  error  to  assert  that  iCifito  his  no  longer  a  title 
to  be  called  a  great  ceramic  centre.  SeifQ  Yfihei,  however,  has  the 
special  faculty  of  manufacturing  monochromatic  and  jewelled 
porcelaio  and  faience,  which  differ  essentially  from  the  traditional 
Ki&to  types,  their  modcli  bring  taken  directly  from  China.  But  a 
sharp  dwtinction  has  to  be  drawn  betu'een  the  imthod  of  ScifQ  and 
that  of  the  other  six  ccramista  mentioned  above  as  following  Chinese 
ff^WtM.  It  ii  this,  that  whereas  the  latter  produce  their  chromatic 
eficcts  by  mbdng  the  cdourins  matter  irith  the  ^an,  ScifQ  paints 
titebiKUit  with  a  ^gment  over  which  heinnaa  tiansliscid  colourless 
^att.  Tbe  KOto  artist's  procew  is  much  easier  than  that  of  his 
rivals,  aod  altboufh  hi*  nonochromcs  are  often  of  most  pleasing 
ddicacy  and  fine  toac,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  category  of 
iccfancal  eacellence  as  the  wares  they  imitate.  From  this  judg- 
neaC  nust  be  excepted,  however,  his  ivorv-wbile  and  cfladon  wares, 
as  wdl  as  bis  porcelains  decorated  with  blue,  or  blue  and  red  sohj 
caaacrtf.  and  with  vitrifiable  enamels  over  the  glan.  In  these  five 
varieties  be  is  emphatically  grnt.  It  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  that 
his  frtffrfifrr  shows  the  velvety  richness  of  suriactf  and  tenderness  of 
colonr  that  distinguished  the  old  £tidit|-yaa  and  Luntehiian-yao 
of  China,  or  that  be  has  ever  essayed  the  moaa-edged  crackle  o(  the 
beautiful  Ko-yao.  But  his  UiadoH  certainly  equ^  the  more  modem 
CbiMse  examples  from  tbe  Kani-ka  and  Ymi-ch^mt  kilns.  As  for 
his  ivory-white,  it  distinctly  surpasses  the  Chinese  Ming  Chen-yao 
in  every  quality  except  an  indescribable  intimacy  of  glaze  and 
piu  which  probably  can  never  be  obtained  by  either  Japanese  or 
European  methods. 

Miyasawa  Shfiun,  or  Makuiu,  aa  he  is  generally  called,  has  never 
foUowea  SeifQ's  example  in  descending  from  the  difficult  manipu- 
lation of  coloured  glaies  to  the  comparatively  simple 
process  of  painted  biscuit.  This  comment  docs  not 
refer  to  the  use  of  blue  and  red  imm  comtrtt.  En  that 
dass  of  beautiful  ware  the  application  of  pigment  to  the  unslazcd 
piU  is  inevitable,  and  both  ScifQ  and  Miyagawa,  workinz  on 
tbe  mae  line*  as  their  Cbinesc  predecessors,  produce  porcelains 
that  atnest  nmk  with  choice  Kai«-hsi  specimens,  though  they 
have  aot  yet  mastered  the  processes  su&dently  to  eniplay 


them  In  the  manuhcture  of  large  bnnoMi^  peces  or  wares  of 
moderate  price.  But  in  the  matter  of  true  monochromatic  and 
polychiDinBtic  llaae^  to  Shfican  belongs  tbe  credit  of  having 
inaugttiated  Chinese  fasUoas,  and  If  be  has  never  fully  succeeded  in 
Bchieviii(  Immfrao  (sang^de-bonif),  fMrnrng  fliqud-dawa  red), 
rfttaag-lMHfaMg  Qtean-blassoin  nd,  the  "  peach-blow  "  of  American 
collectoia),  or  abov*  all  ^M-hso-lmig  (apole-green  with  red  Uoom), 
his  e&orta  to  imitate  them  have  rtMlted  ia  some  very  lateresdag 
pieces. 

Takemoto  and  KatO  of  TSkyS  entered  the  fidd  subseqoently  to 
ShOsan,  but  followed  the  same  modela  appnndmstely.  Takeniato, 
however,  has  made  a  speciality  of  Uack  glaaes,  bia 
aim  being  to  rival  the  Smt^  Ckim-yat,  with  its  glaae 
of  mirror-black  or  ravenVsnag  green,  and  its  leveret 
fur  streaking  or  russet-moas  dappluig,  the  prinoe  of  all  wares  ia  tbe 
estimation  01  the  Japanese  tea-clubs.  Like  ShSian,  be  is  stUI  very  far 
from  his  or^nal,  but,  also  like  ShSian,  he  produces  hiiriily  meritoriaUB 
IHCces  in  his  efforts  to  reach  an  ideal  that  will  prabaUy  conthiue  to 
elude  him  for  ever.  Of  Katfi  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  He  has 
not  succeeded  in  winning  great  distinction,  but  be  manu'actures 
some  very  delicate  monochromes,  fully  deservingto  be  classed  among 
prominent  endenoes  of  tbe  new  departure.  TfikyO  was  never  a 
centre  of  ceramic  production.  Even  during  the  joo  years  of  its 
conspicuous  prosperity  as  the  administrative  capital  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  sbfiguns,  it  had  no  noted  factories,  doubtlesa  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  suitable  potter's  clay  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Its  only  notable  prodiictioo  of  a  ceramic  character  was  the  work 
of  Miura  Kenya  {iSjo-iSm),  who  followed  the  methods  of  the  cele- 
brated HariCsu  (16M-I7D4)  of  Kioto  in  decorating  plain  or  lacquered 
srood  n4th  raoswcs  of  raku  faience  haww  coloured  glaies.  Kenya 
was  also  a  skilled  modeller  of  figures^  and  his  factory  in  the  Imado 
suburb  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  for  work  of  that  nature. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Tonwa  Benshi,  an  old  man  of-over  seventy 
in  19091  who,  mint  oav  from  Owari  or  Hiaen,  has  turned  out  many 
porcelain  statuettes  01  gmt  beauty.  But  although  the  caj^tu 
of  Japan  formerly  f^yed  only  an  inngnificant  part  in  Japanese 
ceramics,  modem  TOk)^  has  an  important  school  of  aitist-artisans. 
Every  year  large  quantities  of  porcelain  and  faience  are  sent  from 
the  provinces  to  the  capital  to  receive  surface  decoration,  and  in 
wealth  of  liengn  as  well  as  carefulness  of  execution  the  lenilta  an 
praiseworthy.  But  of  tbe  {Ngments  employed  nothing  very  tattda- 
lory  could  be  said  until  very  recent  times.  They  were  generally 
crude,  of  impure  tone,  and  without  depth  or  brilliancy.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  have  lost  these  defects  and  entered  a  period  of  consider- 
able excdleoce.  Figure-subjects  constitute  tbe  chief  feature  of  the 
designs.  A  majority  of  the  artists  are  content  to  copy  old  fwctures 
of  Buddha's  sixteen  disdplcs,  the  seven  gods  of  happmeas,  and  other 
similar  assemblages  of  mythical  or  historical  personages,  not  only 
because  such  wont  offers  laive  opportunity  for  the  use  of  striking 
colours  and  the  production  of  meretricious  effects,  dear  to  the  eye 
of  the  average  Western  nous^older  and  tourist,  but  alao  because 
a  com^icated  design,  aa  compared  with  a  nmple  one,  has  the  advan- 
tage cA  hiding  tbe  technical  imperfections  of  the  ware.  Of  late  there 
have  happily  appeared  some  decoratois  who  prefer  to  choose  their 
subjects  from  the  natural  field  in  which  their  great  predecessors 
excelled,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  more  congenial  and 
more  pleasing  style  will  supplant  its  modem  .usurper.  The  best 
known  factory  in  TAkyfi  for  decorative  purposes  is  the  HyOchi-en. 
It  was  established  in  the  Fuka^wa  suburb  in  187s,  with  the  imme- 
diate object  of  preparing  specimens  for  the  first  TfikyO  exhibition 
held  at  that  tinie.  Its  founders  obtaitted  a  measure  of  official  aid. 
and  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  some  good  artists,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Obanawa  and  Shimauchi.  The  porcelains 
of  Owari  and  Arita  naturally  received  most  attention  at  the  hands  of 
tbe  Hyfichi-«n  decorators,  but  there  was  scarcely  one  of  tbe  principal 
wares  of  Japan  upon  which  they  did  not  try  their  skill,  and  if  a  piece 
of  monochromatic  Minton  or  aevres  came  in  their  way,  th^  und^ 
took  to  improve  it  by  the  addition  of  ileugns  co^ed  from  old  maaten 
or  suggested  by  modem  taste.  The  cuhet  of  die  Fukagawa 
atelier  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  Mich  frfcce^  and  has 
probably  proved  a  source  of  confusion  to  cdlectors.  litsny  other 
factories  for  decoration  were  esublished  from  time  to  time  in 
TfikyO.  Of  these  some  still  exist;  others,  ceasing  to  be  profitable, 
have  been  abandoned.  On  the  whole,  the  industry  may  now  be 
said  to  have  assumed  a  domestic  character.  In  a  house,  presenting 
no  distinctive  features  whatsoever,  one  finds  the  decorator  with  a 
cupboard  full  of  bowls  and  vases  of  glared  biscuit,  which  he  adorns, 
piece  by  piece,  using  the  simplest  conceivable  apparatus  and  a  meagre 
supply  of  pigments.  Sometimes  he  fixes  the  decoration  himself, 
employing  Tor  that  purpose  a  small  kiln  which  stands  in  his  back 
ganten;  sometimes  he  entrusts  this  part  of  the  srork  to  a  factory. 
As  in  the  case  of  everything  Japanese,  there  is  no  pretence,  no  useless 
expenditure  about  the  process.  Vet  it  is  plain  that  this  school  of 
Tfilcyfi  decorators,  though  often  choosing  their  subjects  badly,  have 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  the  ceramic  art  during  the  past 
few  years.  Little  by  tittle  there  has  been  developed  a  degree  of  skill 
which  compares  not  unfavourably  with  the  work  of  the  ud  masters. 
Table  services  of  Owari  porcelain  —  the  ware  itself  excellently 
manipulated  and  of  almost  egg-sbetl  fineness— are  now  deowated 
with  floral  acrolb,  landscapes,  msects,  birds,  figutc-subjccts  and  all 
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•orts  ol  dcBgn*.  chute,  dibonte  or  qnalnt;  and  thcM  Mivicei, 
leprewntiof  so  much  «itiatic  Itbour  and  oricbHlity.  bk  •old  for 
pnccf  that  bev  no  due  ndo  to  the  ildU  reqiurad  In  tbfir  bhuiu- 
focture. 

There  U  only  ofw  raervation  to  be  nwde  In  ncaking  «  the 
modern  decorative  induitry  of  Jmpan  uoder  its  better  upccti. 
In  TfikyO,  Kiftto,  Yokohoiiu  and  Kobe— in  ad  of  which  places 
decanting  ateliers  (dnute-doWn),  aimiiar  to  tboat  of  have 
been  cMabtiibed  in  modern  times— the  ardits  use  clilrfy  pigments, 
•ddon  venturing  to  employ  vitrifiable  enaaiels.  That  the  fesults 
achieved  with  these  different  materials  are  not  comparable  is  a  fact 
which  every  cenoeimeur  must  admit.  The  fiomy  uirfaoe  of  a  porce- 
lain glaze  IS  in  fitted  for  reoderirig  artistic  cHects  with  ordinary 
colours.  The  proper  field  for  the  a^ication  of  these  is  the  biscuit. 
In  which  pouttoQ  the  covering  glass  serves  at  once  to.  soften  and  to 
preserve  the  pigment.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  true 
instincts  of  the  ceramist  srill  ultimatelv  counsel  him  to  confine  his 
decoration  over  the  gUse  to  vitrifiable  enamels,  with  which  the 
Chineseand  Japanese  pottersof  former  times  obtained  such  brilliant 
results.  But  to  employ  enamels  successfully  is  an  adiievement 
demandingspecial  training  and  materials  not  easy  w  pfOCiue  or  to 
piTpnre.  The  TSkyO  decorston  are  not  likely,  tbcmbn.  to  change 
their  present  methods  immediately. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  cetnmic  decoration  by  the  efforts  of- a 
new  school,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Dr  G.  Wagcner,  an  eminent 
G«nnan  expert  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese  government. 
Dr  Wagener  conceived  the  idea  of  devdoping  the  art  of  decoration 
under  tne  glate,  as  apc^ied  to  faience.  Faience  thus  decorated  has 
always  been  exceptional  in  Japan.  Rare  q>eciniena  were  produced 
in  Satsuma  and  Ki&to,  the  colour  employed  being  chieBy  blue, 
though  brown  and  black  were  used  in  very  exceptional  initances. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  clear,  rich  tints  was  neaHy  prohibitive, 
and  though  success,  when  achieved,  seemed  to  justily  the  effort, 
this  class  of  ware  never  received  much  attention  in  Japan.  By 
careful  selection  and  preparation  of  fdit,  siaie  and  ptgments,  Dr 
Wagener  proved  not  only  that  the  maoulacture  was  reasonably 
feauble,  but  also  that  decoMtlon  tbiM  appUcd  to  pottery  pBseessti 
unique  deliacy  and  softness.  *  Ware  maiuifactuied  by  his  direction 
at  tne  TSkyfi  schod  of  technique  (skekU  gculAA} ,  under  the  name  of 
ataiii-yaki,  ranks  among  the  interesting  pfoductions  of  modem 
Japan.  Tht  decorative  colour  chiefly  employed  is  choctrfate  brown, 
whidi  hsnnonixes  excellently  with  the  glaie.  But  the  ware  has 
never  found  favour  in  Japanese  eyes,  an  element  of  unpleasant 
garithness  being  imparted  to  it  by  the  vitRous  appearance  of  the 
«ue,  which  is  manufactured  acccMding  to  Eun^ican  methods. 
The  modem  faience  of  Ito  TOzan  of  Kioto,  decorated  with  colour 
under  the  glaM.  is  incomparably  more  artistic  than  the  TAkyfi 
aMhi-yaki,  from  which,  neverthdesii  the  Ki&to  master  doubtless 
borrowed  some  ideas.  The  decorative  industry  in  TOIcy&  owed 
much  also  to  the  kOshO-luisha,  an  institutioR  started  by  Wakai  and 
Matsuo  in  1873,  srith  official  assistance..  Owing  to  the  intelligent 
patronage  of  this  company,  and  the  impetus  given  to  the  ceramic 
trade  by  its  enterprise,  the  style  of  the  T&kyd  tUuke  sras  much  jm- 
provcd  and  the  field  of  thetr  industry  extended.  It  must  be  acknow* 
fedged,  however,  that  the  T&ky6  artisu  often  devote  their  skill  to 
purposes  of  forgery,  and  that  their  imitations,  e^Kcially  of  old 
Satsuma-yald,  are  sometimes  franked  .by  dealcra  whose  standing 
should  forbid  such  frauds.  In  this  context  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  of  late  years,  decoration  of  a  remarkably  microscopic  character 
has  been  successfuHjr  practised  in  Kioto,  Osaka  and  Kobe,  its 
originator  bring  Mcisan  of  Osaka.  Before  dismissing  the  subject 
of  modem  T&I^S  ceramics,  it  may  be  added  that  Katfi  TomatarO, 
mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  the  manufacture  of  special 
glaies,  has  also  been  very  luoocufnl  in  producing  poredaias  deco- 
rated with  blue  -MM  eoaMrt^  at  hia  factory  in  the  Koishikawa 
suburb. 

liiguchi  of  Hlrado  is  to  bo  citated  *dth  Gcniinsts  of  the  new  tcbool 
on  account  of  one  ware  only,  namdy.  porcelain  having  tnnslucid 
decoration,  the  w^called  grains  of  rioe  '  of  American 
St**™,  collect  on,  designated  lu(ar»-dt  (fireSy  style)  In  Japan, 
riiisii  ''^*>  however,  b  an  achievement  of  no  small  coo* 
aequence,  especially  tioce  it  bad  never  previously 
been  etnyed  outride  China.  The  Hindoexpert  has  not  yet  attained 
technical  sldll  equd  to  that  of  the  Chinese.  He  cannot,  like  them, 
cover  the  greater  port  of  a  spedmen's  surface  with  a  Ucesrork  ot 
transparent  decoration,  exdting  wonder  that  pile  deprived  so  greatly 
of  continuity  could  have  been  manipulated  without  accident.  But 
hi*  artistic  instincts  am  higher  than  those  of  the  Chinese,  and  there  is 
reasonable  hope  that  in  time  he  may  cKcd  their  best  works.  In 
other  respects  the  Hirado  factories  do  not  produce  wares  nearly 
so  beautiful  as  those  manufactured  there  between  1759  and  1840, 
when  the  Hirado-yaki  stood  at  the  head  of  all  Japanese  porcelain 
on  account  of  its  pure,  close-gcained  piit,  its  lustrous  milk-white 
glase,  and  the  soft  dear  blue  of  its  carefully  executed  decoration. 

The  Owari  potters  were  slow  to  follow  the  lead  of  Miyajrawa 
ShOian  and  SeifQ  YtUid.  At  the  induiirid  exhibition  in  Kiiko 
Wteaaf  (i^S)  the  first  results  of  their  efforts  wera  shown, 
01,^  attractiiw  attention  at  once.  In  medieval  timet  Owari 
was  cdebratcd  lor  faience  glazes  of  various  colours, 
much  affcoad  by  the  tea-dobs,  but  iu  staple  manufacture  from  tba 
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beginning  of  the  19th  centoiy  was  porcelain  decorated  with  bhse 
under  the  glaxe,  the  best  ipectmen*  of  which  did  not  approach  their 
Chinese  prototypes  in  fineness  of  ^dlr,  purity  of  glase  or  richocsa  at 
colmir.  Duriiq  the  first  twenty-five  yean  of  the  Mdji  on  the 
Owari  potters  sought  to  compensate  the  technical  and  artistic 
ddecti  of  tbeir  piecea  by  riving  them  magnificent  dimenskas:  bat 
at  the  TOkya  industrial  cahifaitioa  (1891I  they  were  able  to  cantruMitC 
some  specimens  showiw  decorative,  plastic  and  graving  Aill  of  na 
mean  order.'  Previously  to  that  time,  one  of  the  Sets  espeitu, 
Katfi  Gosuke,  had  developed  mnarfcable  ability  in  the  mamiucttnc 
of  cUadoM,  though  in  that  field  he  was  subsequently  distanced  by 
Sdfa  of  Kioto.  Only  latdy  did  Owari  fed  the  influence  of  the  new 
movement  towards  Chinese  types.  Its  pottera  took  fiamU  gUxcn 
for  models,  and  their  pieces  pcisemed  an  air  el  novelty  that  attractad 
connoisseurs.  But  tbe  style  waa  not  calculated  to  win  general 
popularly,  and  tbe  manufacturing  proceasM  were  too  easy  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  great  pottera.  On  a  far  hqiher  kvd  stood 
egg-tiidl  porcelain,  remarkable  examples  of  which  weie  sent  from 
Seto  to  the  Kioto  industrial  exhibition  of  1895.  Chinese  pottera 
of  tbeVung-Ioera  (1403-1414)  enriched  tbeir  country  with  a<|iiantity 
of  ware  to  which  tne  name  otUai-ki  (bodiless  utciMil)  was  dven  00 
account  of  its  wonderfully  attenuated  ptit.  The  finest  mcuuena  of 
this  porcelain  had  indsed  decoration,  ^karingly  employed  but  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  In  subsequent  eras  tbe  pottcfs  at 
King-te-chen  did  not  fail  to  continue  this  remarkable  manufacture, 
but  its  only  Japanese  representative  was  a  porcelain  distinctly 
inferior  in  more  than  one  respect,  namdy,  tbe  egg-shell  utensib 
of  Hiien  and  Hirado.  some  of  which  had  finely  woven  basket-caaea 
to  protect  .their  extreme  fragility.  Tbe  Seto  experts,  hosrevcr,  are 
now  making  bowls,  cups  and  vases  that  rank  neariy  as  high  as 
the  celebrated  Yung-Io  totai-kL  In  purity  of  tone  and  vdvet- 
like  gloss  of  surface  there  is  distinct  inferiority  on  the  side  of  tbe 
Japanese  ware,  but  in  thinness  etpiU  it  suppocta  coavarisDn.  and 
in  pfofusioa  and  beauty  of  indsea  deoomloa  it  acda  its  Cbmesa 
original. 

Latest  of  all  to  acknowledge  the  impulse  of  tbe  new  depart nm 
have  been  the  potters  oCKaga.  For  many  years  their  ware  caioyed 
the  credit,  or  discredit,  of  beiag  tbe  most  lavishly  dcco-  — 
rated  porcdain  in  Japan.  ItisknowntoWestemcdlectora 
ai  a  product  blazing  with  red  and  gdd,  a  very  degenerate 


offspringof  theChineseMingtype.whidi  Hoaen  oTKiOtaR. 
so  beautifully  at  the  beginmng  of  the  19th  century  under  the  nai__ 
of  *irakH-yakL  Undoubtedly  tbe  best  specimens  of  tUs  kimrpt-^ 
{brocade}  porcelain  of  Kaga  merit  praise  and  admiration;  bat.  oa 
the  wholcjware  so  gaudy  could  not  long  hold  a  high  place  in  public 
esteem.  The  Kaga  pottera  ultimatdy  appreciated  that  defect. 
They  still  manulactiire  quanttttes  of  tea  and  coffee  sets,  and  dinner 
or  aesaert  services  of  icd-and-gold  porcelain  for  foreign  markets; 
but  about  IS85  some  of  them  mode  loaloui  and  patient  efforts  to 
revert  to  the  processes  that  won  so  much  fame  for  the  old  Kutani- 
yaki.  with  its  grand  combinations  of  rich,  lustrous,  soft-toned  glaxeat 
The  attempt  was  never  entirely  successful,  but  its  results  restored 
something  of  the  Kan  kilns'  reputation.  Since  1803,  again,  a 
totally  new  departure  nas  been  made  by  Morisbita  Hachizacmon, 
a  ceramic  expert,  in  conjunction  with  Shtda  Yasukyo,  president  of 
the  Kaga  products  joint  stock  company  (JCa(a  biuian  kabutiiki 
kauka)  and  teacher  in  the  Kaga  industrial  schod.  The  line  chosen 
by  thcw  oerainisis  is  purely  Chinese.  Their  great  aim  seems  to  ba 
tu  production  of  the  exquisite  Chinese  monochromes  known  as 
tt-km»4im-tti»c  (blue  of  the  sky  after  rain)  and  yuek-ptk  ldair-4t- 
Imm).  But  tb^  also  devote  mtidi  attention  to  porcelains  decontol 
with  Hue  or  red  ma  tMmrtt.  Their  work  shows  mnch  ptoaise, 
but  like  all  fine  spedmens  of  the  Slno-Japaneaa  acbool,  the  prices 
are  too  high  to  attract  wide  custonL 

The  nun  of  tbe  matter  is  that  the  modem  Japunae  cenmlstt 
■Iter  many  clforU  lo  cater  fw  the  taite  of  the  Ocddent, 
evidently  condudes  that  hfs  bett  hope  contiU  in 
devoting  an  his  technical  and  artistic  resource*  to 
repiodudng  the  celebrated  wares  of  China.  In  ext^anation  of 
the  (act  that  he  did  not  essay  thia  route  in  fonnet  tJmca,  it  may 
be  noted,  first,  that  he  had  only  a  limited  acquainlance  with  the 
warn  in  question;  Kcondly,  that  Japaoete  CMwdsseon  never 
attached  any  value  to  tbdr  countrymen's  imitation  of  Chinese 
poicdains  so  long  ai  the  originals  were  obtainable;  thirdly,  that 
the-ceramic  art  of  China  not  having  falloi  into  its  prcaent  stale 
of  decadence,  the  idea  of  competing  with  it  did  not  occur  to  out- 
sidets;  and  fourthly,  that  Eurfipe  and  America  had  not  deve- 
loped tbeir  present  keen  apprcdalion  irf  Chinese  masteipiecca. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  China,  at  the  dose  of  the  igth  eeatntff 
should  have  again  furnished  models  to  Japanese  cdectidsB. 

Lacqtitr. — ^Japan  derived  the  art  of  Ucqaering  from  CUnn 
(probably  ^wut  the  beginning  of  the  6tb  ceatuiy),  but  A» 
ultimate^  carried  it  ftr  bqrond  Chinese  concqitloii.  At  fint 
ber  c^terts  GonfiMd  themseha  to  ^ainbluklKqwr.  Ftan 
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the  eaHy  ptit  of  the  8tb  ccntnty  tkejr  bettn  to  oratment  it 
with  dust  of  gold  or  motber'<rf-peari,  and  throughout  the  HeUn 
epoch  (gth  to  1 3tb  century)  they  added  pictorial  deaignt,  though 
<rf  a  Ibrnial  chaiacter,  the  chief  motives  being  floral  subjects, 
■rabcaqiMS  and  •crolls.  All  this  work  was  in  the  style  known  as 
Mro-ssoUf  (flu  decoration);  that  b  to  say,  having  the  decorative 
dcsigD  in  the  wme  plane  as  the  ground.  In  the  days  <tf  the  great 
dikttantc  .Yoahiinasa  (1449-1490),  lacquer  experts  devised  a 
new  style,  Uika-niaUe,  or  decoration  in  relief,  which  immensely 
Migmcnted  the  beauty  of  the  ware,  and  constituted  a  feature 
alugether  qtedal  to  Japan.  Tints  when,  at  the  close  irf  the 
i6tb  century,  the  Taik5  inaugurated  the  fashion  of  lavishing  all 
the  resources  of  applied  art  on  the  interior  decoration  of  castles 
and  temples,  the  services  of  the  lacqueter  were  employed  to  an 
extent  hitherto  aoknowo,  and  there  reaahed  some  magnificent 
work  on  frietes.  coffered  ceilings,  door  panels,  altar-pieces  and 
cenotaphs.  This  new  departure  reached  its  dbnax  in  the  Tokn- 
gawa  manaolea  of  Yedo  and  NikkO,  whidi  are  enriched  by  the 
poaiesaian  of  the  most  q>lendid  applications  of  lacquer  decora- 
tion the  wotM  haa  ever  seen,  nor  is  it  likdy  that  anything  of 
comparable  beauty  and  grandeur  will  be  again  produced  in  the 
same  line.  Japanese  connoisseurs  indicate  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  as  the  golden  period  of  the  art,  and  so  deeidy  rooted  b 
thb  bdicf  that  whenever  a  date  has  to  be  assigned  to  any 
mechnea  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  it  b  unhesjtatini^y 
referred  to  the  time  of  Joken-in  (Tsunayoshi). 

Ar..aBg  the  many  skilled  artbts  who  have  practised  thb  beautiful 
craft  since  the  first  on  record,  Kiyohara  Nonsuye  {e.  1169),  may  be 
mmtioiMd  KAyetMi  (1SS^>637)  and  hia  pupil*,  who  are  especially 
oMcd  lor  their  tw«  (niedicine-cascs  worn  as  part  of  the  costume); 
Kajikawa  KinjirA  (c.  1680),  the  founder  of  the  mat  Kajikawa 
family,  which  continued  up  to  the  19th  ccat aty :  and  Koma  KySbaku 

aijiS),  whose  pupib  aiid  descendants  muataincd  Us  traditions 
a  pMiod  of  equal  length.  Of  individual  artists,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  b  O^ia  Koria  <d.  1716),  whow  skill  was  equally  gnat  in 
the  ana  of  painting  and  pottety.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  aa  artist 
named  Osato  SOken,  and  stwned  the  itybs  of  the  Kanfi  and  Toaa 
trhiw***  racccMively.  Among  the  artists  wlio  influenced  him  were 
KanATsunenobn,  Nomura  SOtatiu  and  Kfiyeisu.  Hb  lacquer-ware  U 
diKioguished  for  a  bold  and  at  times  almost  eccentric  imnrewiowiim , 
and  his  use  <i  inlay  b  stroogly  characteristic.    RitsuS  (i6$i-ij4j), 

EfH  and  coniempomry  ol  Kfirin,  and  like  him  a  potter  and 
er  abo,  was  another  lacouerer  of  frttt  skilL  Then  Idlowed 
an,  the  two  Skiome,  Yanumoto  Shunshs  and  hb  pupils, 
Yamada  Jfika  and  KwanshSaai  TOyd  (tate  18th  century).  In  the 
btginning  of  the  19th  century  worked  ShOkwani,  who  rre()uentl;r 
coflabonted  with  the  metal-worker  ^ibayania,  encrustiag  his 
lacqaer  with  small  decorationt  in  nwtal  bv  the  biter. 

No  important  new  devch^mettts  have  taken  irface  during  modem 
times  in  Japan's  bcquer  manufactuie.  Her  artisu  foltew  the  old 
_  .  ways  faithfully:  and  indeed  it  b  not  easy  to  see  how 
tb^  could  do  better.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
not  been  any  deterioration:  all  the  skill  of  former  days 
b  atiH  active.  The  contrary  haa  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  foreign 
critics,  but  no  one  really  familiar  witn  modem  productions  can 
entertain  such  a  vbw.  L^ct|uer'nu)nng,  however,  being  essentially 
an  art  and  not  a  mere  handicraft,  baa  its  etas  of  great  masters  and 
its  seasons  of  inTnior  execution.  Men  of  the  calibre  of  Kfiyctsu  KOrin, 
t&aoO.  Kajikawa  and  Mitsutoshi  must  be  rare  in  any  age^  and  the 
noch  when  they  flourished  b Justly  remembered  witn  nithusiasm. 
But  the  Mciji  era  haa  had  its  Zeshin,  and  it  had  in  1909  Shirayama 
FafaimMsu,  Kawanabe  ItchO,  Oglwa  Sfafimin,  Uematsu  Hfimin, 
Sbifaayama  SSichi,  Morishiia  Morihachi  and  other  lesser  expert*,  all 
■msten  in  derigniag  and  exccutioB.  Zcshia,  shortly  before  he  died, 
i—Pr"'^  Sbirqiama  Pukumatsn  as  the  man  upon  whom  hb  mantle 
itoaU  descend,  and  thai  the  iudgment  of  thb  realty  great  ciaf  tsman 
was  eonwcf  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  works 
of  Shirayama.  He  exceb  in  hts  icpresentations  of  bndscape*  and 
waterscape*,  and  has  succeeded  to  tnnrferriiw  to  gold-lacquer 
paneb  tender  and  delicate  pictures  of  nature's  softest  moods — pic- 
tures that  show  babnce,  richness,  harmony  and  a  fine  sense  of 
decorative  proportion.  Kawanabe  ItchA  is  celebrated  for  hb 
Rpreseatatioa*  of  Howera  and  foliage<  and  Morbhita  Morihachi 
aod  Aaafo  Sahara  (of  Kaga)  are  admiraUe  in  all  styles,  but  cspccblly, 
pn^fr,  in  the  charming  variety  called  Ipfi-dofhi  (mund  down), 
which  b  pT»«miiient  for  its  mtin-like  texture  and  for  the  atmosphere 
of  dreamy  softness  that  pervades  the  decoration.  The  togi-dashi 
desiga.  when  finely  caccuted,  seems  10  hancsuspeiided  in  the  velvety 
lacqaer  or  to  float  under  its  silky  surface.  The  magnificent  sheen  and 
richaem  of  the  pure  kht  wmhi  (giM  bcquer)  are  smnting.  but  in 
Aeir  plirr  we  have  inimitable  tendemam  and  delicacy. 
The  0^  branch  of  the  beqnerer^  art  that  can  be  aaU  to  have 


shown  any  marked  deve|Mment  in  the  Meiji  en  U  that  in  wtiich 
parts  of  the  decorative  scheme  consist  of  objects  in  tM,  niver, 
shakudo,  shibuichi,  iron,  or,  above  all,  ivory  or  mother-  n^,,, 
of  peart.  It  mieht  indeed  be  inferred,  from  some  of 
the  essays  publisMd  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  Japan's 
orxismeotal  arts,  that  thb  an>l>calion  of  ivcny  and 
mother-of-pearl  holds  a  pbce  of  paramount  importance.  Such 
b  not  the  case.  Cabinet*,  fire-screens,  ^ques  and  boxes  resplen. 
dent  with  edM  bcquer  grounds  carrying  ebbonte  and  profuse 
dennlion  of  ivory  and  inother-of-peari  '  are  not  objects  that  appeal 
to  Japanese  taste.  They  belong  essentblly  to  the  cauhigue  of 
articles  called  into  existence  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  foreign 
market,  beiiv-  >n  fact,  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  bcquerer's  art  to 
decorative  furniture  for  European  housca.  On  the  whok  it  b  a 
successful  attempt.  The  plumage  of  corEeously-hued  birds,  the 
blossams  of  flowers  (e^iecially  the  hydrangea),  the  folds  of  thick 
brocade,  microacopic  dbpera  and  arabesques,  are  built  up  with  tiny 
fragments  of  iridescent  shell,  in  comlnnation  with  silvcr-fMl,  ecM- 
bcquer  and  coloured  bone,  the  whde  producing  a  rich  and  sparkling 
eHect.  In  fine  specimens  the  woHcmanshtp  b  extraordinarily 
minute,  and  every  fragment  of  metal,  shell,  ivory  or  bone,  used  to 
construct  the  decorative  scheme,  b  imbedded  brmly  in  its  place. 
But  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  wtxk  of  building  u  done  by  means  of 
paste  and  glue  only,  so  that  the  result  lacks  durability.  TneemfJoy* 
ment  of  mother-of-pcarf  to  ornament  lacquer  grounds  cbtes  from  a 
period  as  remote  as  the  8th  century,  but  its  use  a*  a  material  lor 
constructing  decorative  desbns  began  in  the  17th  centuiy.  and  was 
due  to  an  expert  called  Shibayama,  whose  descendant,  bhibayama 
Sfiichi,  bos  in  recent  years  been  assocbted  with  the  same  work  in 
Tokyo. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Japanese  lacquer  there  are  three  processes. 
The  first  b  the  extraction  and  preparation  of  the  be:  the  secon^ 
its  application;  and  the  third,  ilie  decoration  of  the  an<MM& 
lacquered  surface.  The  be,  when  taken  from  an  incision 
in  the  trunk  of  the  Rknt  vtmUittra  (nnuhi-w-ki).  contains  anMoxi- 
mately  70%  of  lac  acid,  ^%  of  gum  arable,  2*^  of  albumen,  and 
94%  of  water.  It  b  strainM,  deprived  of  it*  moiiture.  and  receives 
an  admixture  of  gamboge,  dnnabar,  acetous  protoxide  or  some 
other  colooriiig  matter.  'The  object  to  be  lacquered,  which  b 
generally  made  of  thin  white  pine,  b  subjected  to  slngubrly  thorourii 
and  painstaking  treatment,  one  of  the  processes  being  to  cover  it 
with  a  byer  of  Japanese  paper  or  thin  hempen  cloth,  sduch  is  fixed 
bvmeaniofa  pulpofrice-paateandlacquer.  Inthbaaythedai^er 
01  warping  is  averted,  and  exudations  from  the  wooden  surface  are 
prevented^from  reachina  the  overbid  coats  of  bcquer.  Numerone 
operations  of  luting,  sinnc,  lacauerine,  polishing,  drying,  rubbing 
down,  and  so  on,  are  performed  by  the  nMr%mon9-*ki,  until,  after 
many  cbys'  treatment,  the  object  emerges  with  a  smooth,  lustre- 
like dark-frey  or  cokHired  surface,  and  is  ready  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  mA%t-*lH,  or  decorator.  The  btter  is  an  artist;  those  who 
have  performed  the  preliminary  operations  are  merely  skilled  arti- 
sans. The  makie-shi  may  be  said  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  surface 
of  the  already  bctiueted  object.  He  takes  for  subject  a  bndscape, 
a  seascape,  a  battle-Hrene,  nowers,  foliage,  bird*,  nshe*,  insects — in 
short,  anything.  Thb  he  sketches  in  outline  with  a  paste  of  white 
lead,  and  then,  having  filled  in  the  detail*  with  gold  and  colours,  he 
superposes  a  coat  of  transludd  bcquer,  which  u  finally  subjccied 
to  careful  polishing.  If  parts  of  the  design  are  to  be  in  relief,  they 
are  built  up  with  a  putty  of  black  lacquer,  white  lead,  camjriior  and 
bmp-bbck.  In  all  fine  bcquen  gold  predominates  so  brgely  that 
the  general  impression  conveyed  by  the  object  b  one  of  ^w  and 
richness.  It  is  also  an  invioUbb  rub  that  every  part  must  show 
beautiful  and  hiriily  finished  work,  whether  it  be  an  external  ur  an 
internal  part.  The  makiMhi  ranks  almost  as  high  as  the  pictorbl 
artist  in  Japanese  esteem.  He  frequently  signs  hb  works,  and  a 
great  number  of  names  have  been  thus  handed  down  during  the 
past  two  centuries. 

ClntoHHi  Enamd. — Goiwnni  enamel  b  eiMntially  of  nodeni 
development  in  Japan.  The  pmcew  wia  koawn  at  an  eady 
period,  and  was  employed  lor  the  purpoae  of  subsidlaiy 
decoration  from  the  close  of  the  i6tb  centuiy,  but  not  until  the 
19th  centuiy  did  Japanese  experts  begin  to  manufacture 
the  objects  known  in  Europe  as  "cnameb;"  that  b  to  say, 
vaaes,  plaqnes,  censers,  bowb,  and  so  forth,  having  their  saiface 
covered  with  vitrified  pastes  ^iplied  dther  in  the  ckamplett  or  the 
MrnmU  style.  It  b  neccmaiy  to  insist  upon  thu  faa,  because 
it  has  been  stated  with  anMfent  authority  that  numerous  speci- 
mens which  began  to  be  exported  from  1S65  were  the  outcome 
of  industiy  commencing  in  the  ifitb  century  and  reaching  its 
point  irf  culmination  at  the  bepnning  of  the  i8th.  There  b 
not  the  dendercsi  ground  for  auch  a  theory.  The  work  began  in 
1858,  and  Kaji  Tsuoekichi  of  Owari  was  Its  originator.  During 
so  jrean  prei^oualy  to  the  leopeninf  of  the  countiy  in  1858, 
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doisonnCetumelling  wu  practised  In  the  manner  now  nndmiood 
by  the  term;  when  foreign  merchants  began  to  settle  in  Yoko- 
hama, several  experts  were  working  skilfully  in  Owari  after  the 
methods  of  Kaji  Tsundddu.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
little  demand  for  emmeb  of  la^  dimensions,  but  when  the 
foreign  market  called  for  vases,  censers,  ^aques  and  such  things, 
DO  difficulty  was  found  in  supplying  them.  Thus,  about  the 
year  1865,  there  commenced  an  export  of  enamels  which  had  no 
prototypes  in  J^un,  being  destined  frankly  for  European  and 
American  collectors.  Frrai  t  technical  ptint  of  view  these 
ipecimens  had  much  to  recommend  them.  Tie  base,  usually  of 
copper,  was  as  thin  as  cardboardi  the  cloisons,  extxedingly  fine 
and  delicate,  were  laid  on  with  care  and  accuracy;  the  colours 
were  even,  and  the  Resigns  showed  vlislic  Jud^noit.  Two 
fatdts,  however,  marr^  the  work— fint,  the  shapes  were  cittmsy 
and  unpleasing,  being  copied  from  bronzes  whose  solidity 
justified  forms  unsuited  to  thin  enamelled  vessels;  secondly, 
the  colours,  sombre  and  somewhat  impure,  lacked  the  glow  and 
mellowness  that  give  decorative  superiority  to  the  technically 
inferior  Chinese  enamels  of  the  later  Ming  and  early  T^tng  eras 
Very  soon,  however,  the  artisans  of  Nagoya  (Owari),  Yokohama 
and  T6kyA — where  the  art  had  been  taken  up— found  that 
faithful  and  fine  workmanship  did  not  pay.  The  foreign  mer- 
chant desired  many  and  cheap  specimens  tot  export,  rather  than 
few  and  costly.  There  followed  then  a  pnlod  of  gradual  decline, 
and  the  enamels  exported  to  Europe  showed  so  much  inferiority 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  a  widely  diflcrent 
era  and  of  different  makers.  The  industry  was  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  would  certainly  have  dwindled  to  insignificant 
dimensions  had  not  a  few  earnest  artists,  working  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  succeeded  in  striking  out 
new  lines  and  establishing  new  standards  (or  excellence. 

Three  clearly  differentiated  schools  now  (1 875)  came  into  existence. 
One,  headed  by  Namikawa  Yasuyuki  of  Kifito,  took  for  its  objects 
j^.  the  utmost  delicacy  and  perfection  of  technique,  rich- 

nets  of  decoration,  purity  of  design  and  harmony  of 
ctdour.  The  thin  cfumsfly-shaped  vaies  of  the  Kaji 
school,  with  thrir  uniformly  distributed  dccotatioa  of  diapcn, 
Kn^s  and  arabesque*  in  comparaiivdy  dull  colours,  ccaaed  alto- 
gether to  be  produced,  their  place  being  taken  by  graceful  specimens, 
technically  nawless,  and  carrying  designs  not  only  free  from  siilTnns, 
but  also  executed  in  colours  at  once  nch  and  soft.  This  school  may 
be  subdivided,  KiOto  representing  one  branch,  Naeoya,  T&ky&  and 
Yokohama  the  other.  In  the  products  of  the  KiOto  branch  the 
decoration  generatlv  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  inece;  in  the 
products  of  the  other  branch  the  artist  aimed  rath«-  at  jMctorial 
effect,  placing  the  design  in  a  monochromatic  field  of  low  tone.  It 
it  plain  that  such  a  method  as  the  latter  implies  great  command  of 
coloured  pastes,  and,  indeed,  no  feature  of  the  manufacture  is  more 
conspicuous  than  the  progress  made  during  the  period  1S80-1900 
in  compounding  and  firing  vitrifiable  enamels.  Many  excellent 
examples  of  cloisonn£  enamel  have  been  produced  by  each  branch 
of  this  school.  There  has  been  nothing  lilce  them  in  any  other 
country,  and  ihry  stand  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  the 
works  of  the  early  Owari  school  represented  by  Kaji  Tsunekichi 
and  his  pupibandcdleagues. 

The  second  of  the  modern  schools  is  headed  by  Namihawa  Sosuke 
ofTSkyB.    ItbaneasilytracedoutErowthof  tbeaocoadbianAof  the 
nkiiMahM        scbeol  lusl  described,  for  one  can  readily  under- 
stand  that  from  placing  the  decorative  design  in  a 
,  monocbfomaiic  field  of  m>w  tone,  which  is  essentially 
a  pictorial  method,  development  wouM  proceed  in  the  direction 
concealing  the  mechanics  of  the  art  m  order  to  enhance  the 
pictorial  effect.   Thus  arose  the  so-called  "  ckiisonless  enamels  " 
IMMrw/tftM).   Thev  an  not  always  without  cloisons.   The  deugn 
is  generally  framed  at  the  outset  with  a  ribbon  «f  thin  inetat. 
precisely  uler  the  manner  of  ordinary  ckrisonnt  ware.    But  as 
the  work  proceeds  the  cloisons  are  hidden — unless  their  presence 
b  necessary  to  ^ve  emphasis  to  the  dcMgn — and  the  final  result  b 
a  picture  in  vitrified  enamels. 

The  characteristic  productions  of  the  third  among  the  modem 
schoob  are  monochromatic  and  translucid  enamels.  Alt  students 
of  the  ceramic  art  know  that  the  monochrome  porce- 
lains ol  China  owe  their  beauty  to  tin  fact  that  the 
colour  b  in  the  glase.  not  under  it.  The  ceramist 
finds  no  difficulty  in  an>lying  a  uniform  coat  ol  pig- 
ment to  pprcebin  biscuit,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  diaphanous 
fflase.  The  colour  b  fixed  and  the  glaie  set  by  secondary  firing  at  a 
lower  lemoetature  than  that  necessary  for  hardening  the  pSIe. 
Such  porori^ns.  however,  lack  the  velvet-like  softness  and  depth  of 
tone  so  jurtly  prised  ia  the  gemdne  moaochrone,  sriufc  the  glaae 
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itself  contains  the  colouriiw  malm,  pile  and  gjaae  beiifg  lired 
simultaneously  at  the  same  high  temperature.  It  b  apparent  that 
a  vitrified  enamel  may  be  made  to  perform,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the 
function  of  a  porcebin  gUxc.  Acting  upon  that  theory,  toe  experts 
of  Tftky6  and  Nagoya  nave  produced  many  very  bautiful  speci- 
mens M  monochrome  enamel — yelbw  (canary  or  straw),  rest  dm 
Barry,  liquid-dawn.  red.  aubergine  purple,  green  (grass  or  kaO, 
dove-grey  and  bpis  btuli  blue.  The  pieces  do  not  ouite  reach  the 
level  of  Chinese  monochrome  porcelains,  but  their  inferiority  ia  not 
marked.  The  artist's  great  difficulty  is  to  hide  the  metal  base 
completely.  A  monochrome  k>ses  much  of  its  attractiveness  when 
the  colour  merges  into  a  metal  rim,  or  when  the  interior  of  a  vase 
is  covered  with  crude  unpolished  paste.  But  to  spread  and  fix  the 
enamel  10  that  neither  at  the  rim  nor  in  the  interior  shall  there  be 
any  break  of  continuity,  or  any  indication  that  the  base  b  copper, 
not  porcebin,  demands  quite  exceptional  skill. 

The  translucid  enamels  of  the  modern  school  are  generally 
aiaocbted  with  decorative  bases.  In  other  words,  a  suitable  des^n 
is  chiselled  in  the  metal  base  so  as  to  be  visible  through 
the  dbphaaous  enamel.  Very  bniutifulcficcts  of  broken 
and  aoftened  li^ts.  combined  with  depth  and  delicacy  of 
colour,  are  thus  obtained.  But  the  decorative  designs  which  lend 
themselves  to  such  a  purpose  are  not  numerous.  A  goU  base  deeply 
chiselled  in  wave<lbper  and  overrun  with  a  paste  of  aubergine 
purple  is  the  most  pleasing.  A  still  higlier  achievement  b  to  apply 
to  the  chiselled  base  designs  executed  in  coloured  enamds,  finally 
covering  the  whole  with  translucid  paste.  Admirable  results  are 
thus  produced ;  as  when,  through  a  nmlura  of  cerulean  blue,  tw^ht 
goldfish  and  Uue-lMcked  carp  appear  swimming  in  silvery  waves, 
or  brilliantly  plumagtd  birds  seem  10  soar  among  fleecy  clouds.  The 
artists  of  this  school  show  aba  much  skill  in  using  enamrb  for  the 

Surposes  of  subordinate  decoration— suspending  enamelled  butter- 
ies, birds  or  floral  sprays,  araoni  the  reticulations  of  a  aDvcr 
vase  chiselled  i  jMr;  or  nlting  with  translucid  enamels  pans  of  a 
decorative  scheme  sculptured  u  iron,  silver,  gold  or 

V. — ^EcoHomc  CoMKnoHi 

Communications. — From  the  conditions  actually  existing  In 
the  6tb  century  after  the  Christian  era  the  first  compilers  of 
Japanese  history  inferred  the  atnditioits  which  might  j,,^ 
have  exutcd  in  the  7th  centuiy  before  that  era-  One  ^ataim 
of  their  Inferences  was  that,  in  the  early  days,  com- 
munication  was  by  water  only,  and  thai  not  until 
549  B.C.  did  the  most  pt^uloiis  region  of  the  empire— the 
west  coast — come  Into  possession  of  public  roatls.  Six  hundred 
3reais  later,  the  local  sslraps  are  reiwcscnted  as  having  received 
instructions  to  build  regular  highways,  and  In  the  3rd  century 
the  massing  of  troops  for  an  over-sea  expedition  invested 
roads  with  new  value.  Nothing  is  yet  beard,  however,  about 
posts.  These  evidences  of  dvilizBtion  did  not  make  their 
appearance  until  the  first  great  era  of  Japanese  rcfbnn,  the 
Taika  period  (645-450),  when  stations  were  established  aloii( 
the  principal  highways,  provision  was  made  of  pGst-boraes, 
and  a  system  of  bells  and  checks  was  devised  for  distinguishing 
official  carriers.  In  those  days  ordinary  travelkn  were  required 
to  carry  passports,  nor  had  they  any  share  in  the  benefiu  of 
the  official  organization,  which  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  minister  of  war.  Great  difficulties  attended  the  movements 
of  private  peisons.  Even  the  task  of  transmitting  to  the 
central  government  provincial  taxes  paid  in  kind  had  to  be  dis- 
charged by  qicdally  orpniied  parlies,  and  this  journey  from  the 
north-castcm  districts  to  the  capital  generally  occupied  three 
months.  At  the  dose  of  the  7th  century  tbe  emperor  Mommu  is 
said  to  have  enacted  a  law  that  wealthy  persons  living  i>ear  tbe 
highways  must  vapfXy  rice  to  travellen,  and  in  745  sn  empress 
(Koken)  directed  that  a  Mock  of  medical  nccenatics  most  be 
kept  at  tbe  postal  statiom.  Among  the  benevolent  acts  atlii- 
buted  to  renowned  Buddhist  priests  posterity  ^tedallyreaemben 
their  eSorts  to  encourage  thebuilding^rfroadsandbiidges.  The 
great  emperor  Kwammu  (787-806)  was  constrained  to  devote 
a  space  of  five  years  to  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  system  of 
post-stations.  Owing  to  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  during 
the  loth,  nth  and  i>th  centuries,  facilities  of  communieatkia 
disappeared  almost  entirely,  even  for  men  of  rank  a  long  jonraey 
involved  danger  trf  stsrvatton  or  fatal  exposure,  and  thie  pabs 
and  perils  of  travel  became  a  houaebold  word  among  tbe  people. 

Yoritomo,  tbe  founder  dl  feudalism  at  the  dose  of  the  1  sth  century, 
was  too  gnat  a  statesman  to  underestimate  the  value  of  roads  and 
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pcBts.  The  hieliway  between  hu  (tronghold,  Kuultun,  and  the 
Imperial  city.  Kioto,  began  in  hi*  time  to  develop  fc«tiu«*  which 
altiitutely  cntiiled  it  to  be  called  one  of  the  finett  raadi  in  (be  world. 
But  after  Yontomo'i  death  the  land  became  once  mora  an  ■rmcd 
camp,  in  which  the  rival  barons  discouraged  travel  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  domains.  Not  until  the  Tokugnwa  family 
obtained  military  control  of  the  whole  empire  (1603},  and,  Edng  its 
capital  at  Ycdo,  requited  the  feudal  chiefs  to  reside  there  evetv 
Mrond  year,  did  the  problem  of  roods  and  post-stations  force  itself 
once  more  on  oflicial  adcntion.  Regulations  sreie  now  strictly 
enforced,  fixinf  the  number  of  horses  and  earners  available  at  eacn 
station,  the  loads  to  be  carried  by  them  and  their  chajgcs,  well  as 
the  liansport  services  that  each  icuilat  chief  was  entitled  to  demand 
attd  the  fees  he  had  to  pav  in  return.  Tolerable  hoatelries  now  came 
into  ciistence,  but  they  furnished  only  shelter,  fuel  and  the  coarsest 
kind  of  food.  By  dcEices,  however,  the  prpgiesws  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  to  and  from  Ycdo,  which  at  firvt  were  simple  and  economical, 
ilevctcqted  features  of  competitive  magnificence,  and  the  imjMftance 
of  good  roadi  and  suitable  accommodation  received  increased 
attention.  This  found  express'  Tn  [ir.ictlce  in  1663.  A  system 
more  elaborate  than  anything  ai.'.i-'cfdciil  W33  ihcn  introduced  under 
the  name  of  "  Hying  transport.'  Three  kinds  of  couriers  opc^raied. 
The  first  class  were  in  the  dinrt  employment  of  the  sh0^un,ite. 
They  carried  official  messages  bt  iwccn  S'cdo  and  Osaka — a  dist.ince 
of  34S  milea — in  four  days  by  ri^jins  of  a  uell  orf^nizcd  aysttm  td 
relay*.  The  second  class  maint:iiiiod  communicaiions  between  the 
&efs  and  the  Tokugawa  court  ah  well  as  their  own  families  in  VrJo, 
for  in  the  allemate  years  of  a  i^^tid^itory's  compulsory  residence  in 
that  city  his  family  nad  to  live  there.  The  third  class  were  main- 
taiiKd  by_  a  syndicate  of  13  merchants  as  a  private  entcrpri'«  tor 
trattamitiirtg  letters  between  thi.-  three  great  cities  of  Kit^lo,  O^aka 
and  Yedoand  intervening  ptaceii.  Thii  syndicate  did  not  undertake 
to  deliver  a  letter  direct  to  an  addressee.  The  method  pursued 
was  to  expose  letters  and  oarei  Is  at  fixed  places  in  the  viciniiy  of 
their  destination,  leaving  the  addressees  to  discover  for  thcmHrlves 
that  such  thing*  bad  arrjved.  Imperfect  as  thii  system  was,  it 
represented  a  great  advance  from  ihc  conditions  in  medieval 
times. 

The  nation  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  de6cicDcies  of 
tlw  syivticate's  service,  supplemented  a*  it  was  by  a  network  of 
waterways  which  Breatly  increased  the  facilities  for  transport. 
After  the  cessation  of  civil  wars  under  the  sway  of  the  Tokupwa,  the 
building  and  improvement  of  roads  went  on  steadily.  It  la  not  too 
much  lossy,  indeed,  that  when  Japan  opened  her  doon  to  foreigner* 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  she  possessed  a  system  of  road* 
mnc  erf  which  boie  striking  testimony  to  her  medieval  greatness. 

The  most  remarkable  was  the  TOkaida  (eastern-sea  way), 
Z??^_     *o  called  because  it  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  from 

Kioto,  This  great  highway, 345  m.  long,  connected  Osaka 
and  Kioto  with  Ycdo.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  certainty  underwent  signal  improvement  in  the  iith  and  J$ih 
centuries,  and  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Tokugawa  sway 
in  Yedo.  A  wide,  well-made  and  well-kept  avenue,  it  was  lined 
throoghout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  by  giant  pine-trees,  render- 
ing it  the  most  picturesque  highway  in  the  world,  lycyasu,  the 
founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  shOguns,  directed  that  hi* 
body  should  b«  interred  at  Nikk5,  a  place  of  exceptional  beauty, 
consccnted  eight  huntlrcd  years  previously.  This  meant  an  exten- 
Boo  of  the  T9Eaid6  (utider  a  different  name)  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
northward,  fof  the  ma^ificent  shrines  erected  then  at  Nikkfl  and 
the  periodical  ccremonte*  thenceforth  performed  there  demanded  a 
correapcmdingly  fine  avenue  of  approach.  The  original  TAkaidA 
was  talten  for  model,  and  Yedo  ana  NikkO  were  joined  by  a  highway 
Banked  by  rows  of  cryptomcria.    Second  only  to  the  TflkaidO  is 

the  NakascndO  (mid-mountain  road),  which  also  was 
TrT  -  _  constructed  to  join  Ki&to  with  Yedo,  but  follows  an 
'"■""^^inUnd  course  through  the  provinces  of  Vamaihiro, 
Omi,  Mino,  ShinshO,  Kfitsuke  and  Musashi.  Its  length  is  340  ">■, 
and  though  not  flanked  by  trees  or  possessing  so  good  a  bed  at  the 
TAkaidA,  it  ia  nevertheless  a  sufifciently  remarkable,  highway.  A 

third  road,  the  DshOkaidA  runs  northward  irom  Yedo 

I*f  (now  TOkyft)  to  Aomori  on  the  extreme  north  of  the 

nsBM  mm  b,,;^  tslatid,  a  distance  of  445  m.,  and  several  lesser 
highways  give  acceaa  to  other  regions. 

The  question  of  road  luperintendetice  recdvcd  early  attentton 
bom  the  govenuitent  of  the  restoTation.    At  a  general  asMmbly 

of  local  prefecU  held  at  TCkyO  is  June  1875  it  was 
Fii^iir  decided  to  classify  the  tliffereot  coadi  tbroughout  the 
lamm^nem  emiHre,  and  to  detennine  the  several  sources  from 

which  tbe  stuns  necessary  for  their  mainCenance  and 
repair  sbould  be  drawn.  After  several  days'  discussion  all  roads 
were  eventually  nnged  under  one  or  other  of  tbe  following 
bods:— 

I,  National  ro«di,  coiuitting  of— 

Claa*  >.  Road*  leading  irom  TOlcyB  to  the  variona  treaty 
poet*- 
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Claasa.  Roads  leading  from  TAlreO  to  tbeaDcestralahrine* 
in  the  province  of  M,  and  also  to  tbe  citie*  or  to 
military  atations. 
Claas3.  Rnad*  leading  from  TOkyO  to  the  prefect  ural  offices, 
and  those  forming  tbe  lilies  of  connexion  between 
cittes  and  military  stations. 

II.  Prefectural  roads,  consisting  of — 
Clas*  I.  Roads  connecting  different  prefectures,  or  leading 

from  military  stations  to  their  outposts. 
Class  1.  Roads  connecting  the  head  oflkes  of  dtie*  and 

prefectures  with  thdr  branch  ofiices. 
Class  3.  Roads  connecting  noted  localities  with  the  chief 
town  of  such  neighbourhoods,  or  leading  to  seaports 
convenient  of  access.  • 

III.  Villafe  niads,  consisting  of — 
Class  1.  Roads  passtng  throtigh  several  localitie*  in 

succession,  or  merely  leading  from  ooc  locality  to 
another. 

ClaM  7.  Roads  specially  constructed  for  the  convenience 
of  irrigation,  pasturage,  mines,  .factories,  Ac,  in 
accordance  witb  meaiure*  deteniuncd  by  tbe  people 
ti  the  locality. 
Cla>*  3.  Roads  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  ShintA 
shrine*,  Buddhist  temples,  or  to  facilitate  the  culti- 
vation of  rice-fields  ana  arable  Land. 

Of  tbe  above  three  headings,  it  was  decided  that  all  national 
loads  should  be  maintained  at  the  national  expense,  the  regu- 
lations for  their  up-keep  being  cntrtistcd  to  the  care  of  the  prefec- 
tures along  the  line  of  route,  and  the  cost  incurred  being  paid 
from  the  Imperial  treasury.  Prefectural  roads  are  maintained 
by  a  Joint  contribution  from  the  government  and  from  tbe  par- 
ticular prefecture,  each  paying  one-half  of  the  sum  needed. 
Village  roads,  being  for  the  conveiuence  of  local  districts  alone, 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  such  districts  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  corresponding  prefecture.  The  width  of 
national  roads  was  determined  at  43  ft.  for  class  i,  36  ft.  for  class 
1,  and  30  ft.  for  class  3;  tbe  prefectural  roads  w^e  to  be  from 
34  to  30  ft.,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  village  niads  were  optional, 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  vehicles  chiefly  em  ployed  in  ante- Meijt  da  yssrere  ox-carriages, 
nerimono,  ka[o  and  carts  drawn  by  hand.  Ox-carriages  were  used 
only  by  people  of  the  highest  rank.  They  were  often  v»^^. 
constructed  of  rich  lacquer;  the  curtains  suspended  in 
front  were  of  the  finest  bamboo  workmanship,  with  thick  cords'and 
tassels  of  plaited  silk,  and  the  draught  animal,  an  ox  of  handsome 

Eroportions,  was  brilliantly  caparisoned.  The  care  and  expense 
ivished  upon  these  highly  ornate  structures  would  have  been  deemed 
extravagant  even  in  medieval  Europe.  They  have  paMcd  entirely 
out  of  use,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  museums  only,  but  the  type 
stilt  exists  in  China.  The  norimono  resembled  a  miniature  house 
stung  by  its  roof-ridge  from  a  massive  pole  which  projected  at  either 
end  lumciently  to  admit  the  shoulders  of  a  carrier.  It,  too,  wa* 
frequently  of  very  ornamental  nature  and  *ervcd  to  carry  aristocrats 
or  official*  of  high  position.  The  kago  was  the  humblest  of  all 
conveyance*  lecogiuxed  a*  u*able  by  the  upper  classes.  It  wa*  an 
open  palanauin,  V-shaped  in  cro**  *ection,  slung  from  a  pole  which 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  two  bearers.  Extraordinarj;  skill  and 
endurance  were  shown  by  the  men  who  carried  the  norimono  and 
the  ksgo,  but  none  the  less  these  vehicles  were  both  profoundly  un- 
comfortable. They  have  now  been  rclcRated  to  the  warehouses  of 
undertakers,  where  they  serve  as  bearers  for  folks  Coo  poor  to  employ 
catafalques,  their  place  on  the  roads  and  in  the  streets  having  been 
completely  taken  by  the  jinrikiika,  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle  pulled  by  one  or  two  men  who  think'  nothing 
of  running  ao  m.  at  the  rate  of  6  m.  an  hour.  The 
jinrikisha  was  devised  by  a  Japanese  in  1870,  and  since  then  it  has 
come  into  use  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  eastward  of  the  Sues 
Canal.  Luggage,  olcourse,  could  not  be  carried  by  norimono  or 
kago.  It  wa*  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  packmen,  packhoree* 
or  Daggage-carts  drawn  by  men  or  horses.  All  these  stiA  exist  and 
are  as  useful  a*  ever  within  certain  limits.  In  the  dties  and  towns 
horses  used  as  beasts  of  burden  are  now  shod  with  iron,  but  in  rural 
or  mountainous  districts  Straw  shoes  am  substituted,  a  device  which 
enables  the  animals  to  traverse  rocky  or  precipitous  roads  with 
safety. 

Railvays. — It  is  easy  to  understand  that  an  enterprise  like 
railway  construction,  requiring  a  great  outlay  of  capital  with 
returns  long  delayed,  did  not  at  first  commend  itself  to  the  Jap- 
anese, who  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  co-operation  as  a 
factor  of  business  organiation.  Moreover,  long  habituated  to 
snail-like  modes  of  travel,  tbe  people  did  not  rapidly  appreciate 
the  celerity  of  the  locomotive.  Neither  theon-cart,  the  norimono, 
nor  the  kago  covered  a  daily  distance  of  over  »  m.  on  the  average,' 
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and  the  ptckbotw  wu  even  ilower.  Amid  Kich  conditioiu  ibc 
idea  of  railway*  would  have  been  ilow  to  (eniunale  had  not  a 
cataitrophe  furnished  aome  impetus.  In  1869  a  rice-famine 
occurred  in  the  loutheni  tilaiid,  KiQshiQ,  and  iriiile  the  cereal 
was  procurable  abundantly  in  the  northern  provinces,  pe(^}le  in 
the  south  perished  of  hunger  owing  to  lack  of  tranqxirt  facilities. 
Sir  Harry  Pukes,  British  representative  in  Ttiqrd,  seiied  this 
occasion  to  urge  tlie  construction  of  railw^n.  Ito  and  Okuma, 
then  influential  members  of  the  government,  at  once  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  his  advice.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  loan 
of  a  milfion  sterling  in  London  on  the  security  of  the  customs 
revenue,  and  Eng^  engtaeers  were  engaged  to  lay  a  line 
between  TSkyi  ud  Yokohama  (18  n.)-  Vehement  vmces  of 
opposition  were  at  once  raised  En  private  and  official  circles  alike, 
ail  persons  engaged  in  transport  business  imagined  themselves 
threatened  with  ruin,  and  conservative  patriou  detected  loss  of 
national  Indepradence  in  a  fbteign  loan.  So  fierce  -was  the  an- 
tagonism that  the  military  authorities  refused  to  permit  opera- 
tions of  survey  in  the  southern  suburb  of  T&kyO,  and  the  road 
had  to  be  laid  on  an  embankment  constructed  in  the  sea.  Ito 
and  Okuma,  however,  never  flinched,  and  tbey  were  ably  sup- 
ported by  Haiquis  M.  Xnoiiyc  and  M.  Maycilna.  The  Utter 
published,  in  1870,  the  first  Jiqianese  work  on  railways,  advoca- 
ting the  building  of  lines  from  T6ky0  to  Ki&to  and  Osaka;  the 
former,  appointed  superintendent  of  the  lines,  held  that  post  for 
30  yean,  and  is  justly  spoken  of.  as  "  the  father  of  Japanese 
railways." 

September  1873  mw  the  first  official  opening  of  a  railway  (the 
TOfcyi^ Yokohama  line)  in  Japan,  the  cercnony  oeiag  petformed  by 
tbe  emperor  himieU,  a  measure  which  effectually  silciKxd  all  further 
opposition.  Eight  years  [rom  tbe  time  of  turning  the  first  sod  saw 
71  m-  o(  road  open  to  traffic,  the  northern  section  being  that  between 
Tokyo  and  Yolmhama.  and  the  suuthem  that  between  KiMo  and 
Kobe.  A  period  of  mtcrruptian  now  ensued,  owing  to  domestic 
trouble*  and  (oreign  complications,  and  when,  in  1ST8,  the  govern- 
ment was  able  to  devote  attention  once  again  to  railway  problems, 
it  found  the  treasury  empty.  Then  for  the  first  time  a  public  work* 
loan  wa*  floated  in  tbe  nome  market,  and  about  tspo.QOO  of  the 
total  thus  obtained  paaicd  into  the  hands  of  the  railway  bureau, 
which  at  ooce  undertook  the  building  of  a  road  from  Ki6to  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Biwa,  a  work  memorable  as  the  first  line  built  in  Japan 
without  foreign  assittaace.'  During  all  this  time  private  enterprise 
had  remained  wholly  inactive  in  the  matter  of  railways,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  importance  to  rouse  the  people  Irom  this  apathetic 
attitude.  For  the  ordinary  process  of  organiiing  a  joint-stock 
company  and  raiung  share-capital  the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared. 
But  shortly  after  the  aboliiion  of  feudalism  ^re  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  (ormeF  feudatories  state  loan-bonds  amounting 
to  some  18  million!  sterling,  which  represented  the  sum  granted  by 
the  treasury  in  commutation  of  the  revenues  formeriy  accruing  to 
theM  men  from  their  Ms.  Already  events  had  shown  tliat  the 
feudatories,  quite  devoid  of  businem  experience,  were  not  unlikely 
to  dispose  ^  these  bonds  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  unsound  enter- 
prises. Prince  Iwakum,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Meiji  statesmen, 
persuaded  the  feudatories  10  emplov  a  part  of  the  bonds  as  captal 
lor  railway  conitruction,  and  thus  the  first  private  railway  company 
was  formed  in  Japan  under  the  name  Ntppam  tttsude  kanha  (Japan 
railway  company),  the  treasury  guaranteeing  8%  oa  the  paid-up 
capital  for  a  period  of  15  yean.  Some  time  elapsed  before  this 
example  found  (olbwcn,  but  ultimately  a  prammme  was  elaborated 
and  carried  out  having  for  its  basis  a  grand  trunk  tine  extending 
the  wHok  length  of  the  main  island  from  Aomori  on  the  north  to 
Shimonoteki  on  the  south,  adiiunc^  of  iim  m.;  and  a  continuation 
of  the  same  tine  (hroughout  the  len^h  of  the  southern  island  of 
Kiashiil,  from  Moji  on  the  north — which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tlw  strait  from  Shimonoscki — to  Kagoshima  on  the  south,  a  distance 
of  333!  m-:  as  well  as  a  line  from  Moji  to  Nagasaki,  a  distance 
of  163}  m.  Of  this  main  road  the  state  undertook  to  build  the 
central  section  (376  m.).  tietwcen  TAkyfi  and  Kobe  (via  Ki&to); 
the  Japan  railway  company  undertook  the  portion  (457  m.)  north- 
ward of  T&kyfi  to  Aomori;  the  SanylS  railway  company  undertook 
the  portion  (330  m.)  southward  of  T&ky&  to  Shimonoscki;  and  the 
KiOihiQ  railway  company  undertook  the  lines  in  KtQshiQ.  The 
whole  line  is  now  in  operation.  The  first  project  was  to  carry  the 
T6ky{>-Ki6to  line  through  the  interior  of  the  island  so  a*  to  secure 
it  against  enterprises  on  the  part  of  a  maritime  enemy.  Such 
engineering  difficulties  presented  themselves,  however,  that  the 
coast  route  was  ultimately  chosen,  and  though  the  line  through  the 


■  In  1B77  there  were  iio  English  engineers,  drivers  and  foremen 
in  tbe  service  of  the  railway  bureau.  Three  years  later  only  three 
•dvisers  renalocd. 
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interior  was  snbMquently  constructed,  stntcpeai  oonsideratioas 
were  not  allowed  completely  to  govern  its  dircctjoa. 

Vfhen  this  building  of  railways  begaa  ■■  Japan.  taiuA  rtisruwinn 
was  takiBs  ptaee  in  &igtai>d  and  India  as  to  the  rdariw  advantages 
of  the  sride  and  narrow  gauges,  and  so  straagly  did  tiie  arguoMMs 
■n  favour  of  the  latter  a^eafto  the  EngUsh  aovners  of  the  Japanese 
government  that  tbe  metre  gauge  was  chosen.  Some  fitful  efforts 
made  in  later  years  to  change  the  system  proved  unauccemful.  Tl>e 
lines  are  single,  (or  the  most  part;  and  as  the  embankments,  tbe 
cuttings,  the  culverts  and  the  bridge-piers  have  not  been  constructed 
(or  a  double  line,  any  change  now  srauld  be  very  oostly.  The 
average  speed  of  passenger  trains  in  Japan  is  t8  m.  an  hour,  tbe 
corresponding  teure  over  the  metre-gauge  roods  in  India  being 

16  m.,  and  the  figure  for  English  parliamentary  trains  from  19  to 
a8  m.  British  engineers  surveyed  the  routes  for  the  br«  lines  and 
auperintended  tbe  work  of  construction,  but  within  a  few  years  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  disuse  sfith  foreign  aid  altogether,  both 
in  building  and  operating  their  railways.  Tbey  also  construct 
carriages,  wagons  and  locomotives,  ana  they  may  therefore  be 
said  to  have  become  entirely  independent  in  the  matter  of  railways, 
for  a  fovemraent  iron-foundry  at  Wakamatsu  in  KiOshifi  is  able 
to  manufacture  steel  rails. 

The  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  March  iqo6 
was  4746  m.,  1^70  m.  having  been  built  by  tbe  state  and  3176  by 
private  companies:  the  former  at  a  cost  of  16  millions  sterling  for 
construction  and  eqiiipnicnt,  and  the  latter  at  a  cost  of  35  milUoas. 
Thus  tbe  eitpoaditura  bv  tbe  state  avenged  £10,88^  per  mile,  and 
that  by  private  conpaaMS.  £7^1,  This  diffefcnce  is  explained  br 
the  facu  that  the  lUte  Hues  having  been  tbe  pioneers,  ponioos  ol 
them  were  buQt  before  experience  bad  indicaMd  cheap  methods: 
that  a  very  large  and  costly  foreign  staff  was  employed  on  these 
roads  in  the  early  days,  whereas  no  such  item  appeared  in  the 
accounts  of  private  Hnes:  that  extensive  works  for  the  building  of 
kxomotives  and  rolling  stock  are  connected  with  the  govcmment's 
roads,  and  that  it  fell  to  the  tot  of  the  stue  to  undertake  lines  in 
districts  preKnting  exceptional  engineering  difficulties,  such  d>^ 
tricts  being  naturally  avoided  by  nrivate  companies,  Tbe  groen 
earnings  oTall  the  lines  during  the  fiscal  year  1905-1906  wm  7  mil- 
lions sterling,  approximately,  and  the  gross  expenses  (indudiw  the 
payment  of  interest  on  loans  and  debentures)  were  under  Jt  milRonSk 
to  chat  there  remained  a  net  profit  of  i\  millions,  being  at  the  rate 
of  a  little  over  8)?,  on  the  invested  capiul.  The  facts  that  tbe 
outlays  averaged  less  than  47%  of  the  gross  income,  and  that 
accidents  and  irregularities  are  not  numerous,  prove  that  Japaneta 
managcnient  in  this  kind  of  enterprise  is  efficient. 

When  the  fiscal  year  1906-1907  opened,  the  number  of  private 
companies  was  no  less  tlun  36,  owning  and  operating  }176  m.  of 
railway.    To  say  that  this  represented  an  average 
of  91  m.  per  company  is  10  con  jty  an  over-fa voumble  b^^^ 
idea,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  1;  of  the  companies  nf,  ,^ 
averaged  less  than  H  n.    Anythu^  like  efficient  co-  m^wmm 
operatMM  was  impossibU  in  such  circumatances,  and 
constant  complaints  were  beard  about  delays  in  transit  and  undne 
expense.  The  defects  of  divided  ownership  had  long  sugeestcd  the 
expediency  of  nationaliiation,  but  not  until  1906  could  the  diet  be 
induced  to  five  its  consent.  On  Match  31  of  that  year,  a  railway 
iwtionaliiaiiOR  law  was  promulgated.    It  enacted  that,  within  a 
period  ol  10  years  from  1906  to  191s.  the  state  should  purchase  tbe 

17  principal  private  roads,  which  had  a  length  of  aSia  m.,  and  whose 
cost  of  construction  and  eouipment  had  been  33I  milUoas  sterlinf. 
The  original  scheme  included  15  other  railways,  with  an  aggrcgaw 
mileage  of  only  353  m. :  but  thne  were  eliminated  as  betngbncs  of 
local  interest  only.  Tbe  actual  purchase  price  of  tbe  17  unes  was 
calculated  at  ^  millions  stcriii^  (about  double  theircost  price),  on  the 
fcjiowing  basts:  (o)  An  amount  equal  to  so  times  the  sum  (ri>tained 
by  multiplying  the  cost  of  construction  at  the  date  of  purchase  by 
the  average  ratio  of  the  profit  to  the  cost  of  construction  durii^  the 
■ix  business  terms  of  the  company  from  the  second  half-year  o( 
1901  to  the  first  half-year  of  1903.  V>}  Tbe  amount  of  the  actual 
cost  of  stored  articles  converted  according  to  current  prices  thereof 
into  public  loan-bonds  at  face  value,  except  in  the  case  of  artidca 
which  had  been  purchased  with  borrowed  money.  The  govrmment 
agreed  to  hand  over  the  putrhase  money  within  5  years  fron  the 
date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  lines,  in  public  loan-bonds  t>eaiing  S% 
interest  calculated  at  their  face  value;  tlie  bonds  to  be  redeemed 
out  of  the  net  profits  accruing  from  the  purchased  railways.  It  was 
calculated  that  this  redemption  would  be  effected  in  a  period  of 
3*  years,  after  which  the  annual  profit  accruing  to  the  state  from 
the  lines  would  be  5}  millions  sterling.  But  the  natioQalisatioa 
scheme,  though  apparently  tbe  only  effective  method  of  Unking 
togctherand  co-ordinating  an  excessively  subdivided  system  of  linear 
has  proved  a  source  of  consideratde  financial  embarrMsmcnt.  For 
when  the  state  constituted  itself  virttuilly  the  sole  owner  of  railways, 
it  necessarily  assumed  responsiNlity  for  extcndii^  them  so  that  tMy 
should  suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  nation  numbetiiw  some  5» 
millions.  Such  extension  could  be  effected  only  by  borrowing  neoev. 
Now  tbe  eovemment  was  pledged  by  the  diet  in  1907  to  an  rxpenni- 
ture  of  1 1)  millions  (spread  over  8  years)  (or  extending  the  old  state 
system  of  roads,  and  an  expenditure  of  6}  millionB  (sptaad  over  ix 
years)  for  improving  theai.   But  from  tbe  beginning  of  that  year,  a 
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period  of  Mtreme  commemal  mnd  financial  dtprfion  Kt  in,  nnd 
the  trcMUry  had  to  poatpone  all  recoum  to  loaa«  for  whatever 
purpoae,  ao  that  railway  pfofff  «a>  completely  checked  in  the 
field  alike  of  the  o«igiiul  «nd  the  scouired  state  Baea.  Moreover. 
^  aecuritica  uaderwMt  lucb  ikm  dcptcdatiM  that,  on  the  one 
band,  the  pmrnmeat  hottslsd  to  Mnd  ow  the  bond*  imtaenting 
the  poitbaae-price  of  ifce  rallwswi  teat  anch  an  additwo  to  the 
volume  of  aiocka  ibouVJ  cauae  further  dcpreciatMHi,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  fonner  owoeia  of  the  natioaalucd  unca  found  the  character  of 
their  bwnin  greativ  cbanged.  In  theae  circumatancei  the  mvem- 
■Mat  decided  to  take  a  atrDng  atcp,  namely,  to  place  the  whole  of 
tbe  f^Uwnjn  owned  by  it — the  original  (tate  line*  u  well  aa  thooe 
■aiionaliaed— in  an  account  independent  of  the  regular  budget,  and 
to  devote  their  entire  profits  to  worka  of  estcnaion  and  improve' 
nwot,  wpplementiog  the  cmoont  with  loan*  from  tbe  trcaiury  when 


In  the  aequd  of  the  war  of  1904-5  Japan,  with  China'i  consent, 
•cqniKd  from  Runia  the  leaMof  the  portion  of  tbe  South-Manchuria 
-  ,  railway  (tee  Mamchoua)  between  Kwang-cheog-ttM 
.  (Cbang-cban)  on  tbe  north  cod  Tairen  (iMlnv),  Port 
j!^.  Arthur  and  Niuchwang  on  the  »outb— •  total  length 
*  ^  ■  of  470  m.  At  tbe  clote  of  1906  thU  road  waa  handed 
over  to  a  joint -Mock  company  with  a  capital  of  20  milliona  iterling, 
the  govemment  contributing  10  roilliona  in  the  form  of  the  raad  and 
ita  aMociatcd  properties;  the  public  subscribing  3  millions,  and  tbe 
company  being  entitled  to  issue  debentures  to  tneextent  of  Smillions, 
tbe  princ^l  and  interest  of  these  debentures  being  officially  guar* 
antccd.  Four  millions'  worth  of  debentures  were  issued  in  umdon 
in  1907  and  4  millions  in  looS.  This  company's  prcyramme  is  not 
limited  to  operating  the  railway.  It  also  works  coal-nelds  at  Ycntai 
and  Fuahun;  has  a  line  of  steamers  plyinK  between  Tairen  and 
Shangbai:  and  engages  in  entcrprisn  ol  eicctncity,  warehousing 
and  tbe  management  of  houses  and  lands  within  zones  go  U  (17  v.) 
wide  oD  either  side  of  the  line.  Tbe  government  guaranteet  6% 
iaiercst  on  the  capital  paid  up  by  the  geoetnl  public 

Not  until  1905  did  ju*n  come  into  riBiiwiinn  of  an  electric 
nUway.  It  wna  a  short  luw  of  8  m.,  built  in  KiBu  for  the  purposes 
of  a  domestic  exhibition  bdd  in  that  dty.  Thence- 
forth thia  dass  of  cnlefpriae  gicw  Readily  in  favovr, 
so  that.  In  1907,  there  were  16  companies  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  S  miluaoi  sterling,  having  165  m.  open  to  tralBc 
and  77  m.  under  construction.  Fifteen  other  companies  with  aa 
aggmate  capital  of  3  millions  bad  also  ebt»bed  charter*.  The 
pruKipal  of  these  is  tbe  TftfcyA  railway  company,  with  a  subscribed 
c^tai  of  6  millions  (3}  paid  np),  90)  ta.  of  line  open  and  149  m. 
■adcr  amatmctlim.  Ta  1907  It  carried  153  miUioa  passeagcta,  and 
ita  act  eaniags  wtre  iaoojiMM, 

Tbe  traditional  story  of  prehistoric  Japan  fndkates  that  tbe 
fitst  recorded  emperor  waa  an  over-tea  invader,  wbote  followen 
must  iherefwe  have  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
ship-building  and  navigation.  But  In  what  kind  of 
craft  they  sailed  and  how  they  handled  them,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  dearly.  Nine  centuries  later,  but  still 
900  yeats  before  the  era  of  surviving  written  annab,  an  empress 
i  maid  lo  have  invaded  Korea,  embarking  her  forces  at  Kobe 
(thea  called  Takekuta)  in  500  vessels.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century  we  read  of  a  general  named  Ahe-no-hirafu  who  led  a 
flotilla  up  the  Amur  river  to  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  (then 
called  Sbukushin).  AQ  these  things  show  that  the  Japanese 
of  tbe  earliest  era  navigated  the  high  sea  with  some  slitll,  and  at 
kter  dates  down  to  medieval  times  they  are  found  occasionally 
aending  forces  to  Korea  and  constantly  visiting  China  in  vessels 
which  seem  to  have  ezpeiienccd  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
voyage.  The  i6tb  century  was  a  period  of  maritime  activity 
■0  marited  that,  had  not  artificial  checks  been  applied,  the  Japan- 
ese, in  all  probability,  would  have  obtained  partial  command  of 
Far-Eastern  waters.  TheyinvadedKorea;  their  cotsairs  harried 
the  coasts  of  China;  two  hundred  of  tbeit  vessels,  sailing  under 
astborily  of  the  TaikA's  vermilion  seal,  visited  Siam,  Lnion, 
CocUb  China  and  Annam,  and  they  built  Mpt  In  Enrapeao 
style  whkh  crossed  tbe  Pacific  to  Aeapulco.  But  this  spirit  <rf 
adventtire  was  chilled  at  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century  and  early 
ID  the  17th,  when  evenu  connected  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  taught  tbe  Japanese  to  believe  that  national 
safety  could  not  be  secured  without  intcmational  lacdation.  In 
■638  tbe  ports  were  dosed  to  all  fndgn  ihfpa  except  those  flying 
the  flag  of  Holland  or  of  China,  and  a  strictly  enforced  edict 
forbade  the  Ibuiidiiig  of  any  vessel  having  a  capacity  of  more  than 
500  k^m  <  1 50  tons)  or  constructed  for  purpoae*  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion.  Thenceforth,  with  tare  ezceptlons,  Japanese  craft  confined 
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themsdrca  to  tbe  coutwise  trade.  Oceaa-gdng  entetpriw 
ceased  altogether. 

Things  remained  thtis  nntfl  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
whta  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  West 
warned  the  Tokugawa  adminutratfon  that  continued  isolation 
would  be  suiddaL  In  iSsj  tbe  Uw  prohibiting  the  construction 
Ad  sea-coing  ihipa  wu  revised  and  the  Yedo  government  built 
at  Ura^  a  sailing  vessd  td  Eun^iean  type  aptly  called  the 
"  Phoenix  "("  HowoHani ").  Just  143  years  had  riapsed  since 
tbe  founder  erf  tbe  Tokugawa  dynasty  constructed  Japan's  Srst 
ship  after  aiorei^  model,  with  the  aid  of  an  Ea^b  pilot.  Will 
Adams.  In  1853  Ctminodore  H.  C.  Peny  made  his  aniearance, 
and  thenceforth  everything  conspired  to  push  Japan  along  ths 
new  path.  The  Dutch,  who  had  been  ptoximitcly  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  the  sedusion  policy  in  the  i7tbcentury,  now 
took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  a  liberal  view.  Tb^  sent 
to  tbe  "Tokupwa  a  present  of  a  man^-war  and  urged  tbe  vital 
necesuty  of  equtpi»iig  the  omntiy  with  a  navy.  Then  followed 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  college  at  Tstikiji  in  Yedo,  the 
building  of  iron-works  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  construction  at 
Yokosuka  <A  a  dockyard  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
eaterprisei  oI  its  kind  in  the  East  This  lut  nndcruking  bore 
wltiwn  to  tbe  patriotism  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers,  for  they  reso- 
lutely carried  it  to  completion  during  the  throes  of  a  revolution 
which  involved  the  downfall  of  tbdr  dynasty.  Their  encourage- 
ment of  maritime  enterprise  had  botne  fruit,  for  when,  in  1867, 
they  restored  the  administration  to  the  Imperial  court,  44 
ocean-going  ships  were  found  among  tbdr  possessions  and  94 
were  in  the  hattds  <rf  the  feudatories,  a  steamer  and  so  sailing 
vessels  having  been  constnictcd  in  Japan  and  the  rest  purchased, 
abroad. 

If  the  Toku^wa  had  been  energetic  In  thb  rencct,  the  new 
government  was  still  more  so.  It  ctttsed  tbe  varwus  maritime 

carriers  to  amalgamate  into  one  assodation  called  the  Nippon- 
koku  yubinjokisen  kaisha  (Mail  SS.  Company  of  Japan),  to  which 
were  tiansferred,  free  of  charge,  the  steamer*,  previously  the 
property  of  the  Tokugawa  or  tbe  feudaUnies,  and  a  substantial 
sut^dy  was  granted  by  the  state.  This,  the  first  steamship  com- 
pany  ever  organized  in  Japan,  remained  in  existence  only  four 
years.  Defective  management  and  incapacity  to  compete  with 
foreign-owned  vessels  plying  between  the  open  ports  caused  its 
downfall  (1875).  Already,  however,  an  Independent  company 
had  appeared  upon  tbe  scene.  Organized  and  controlled  by  a 
man  (Iwasaki  Yalaro)  of  exceptional  enterprise  and  business 
faculty,  this  mittubiski  kaisha  (three  lozenge  company.socalled 
from  the  design  on  iu  flag),  working  with  steamets  chartered 
from  the  former  feudatory  of  Tosa,  to  which  dan  Iwasaki 
belonged,  proved  a  success  from  the  outset,  and  grew  with  each 
vicissitude  of  the  state.  For  when(i874)  the  Meiji  government's 
first  com  plica  I  ions  with  a  foreign  country  necessitated  tbe  des- 
patch of  a  military  expedition  to  Form<»a,  tbe  administration 
had  to  purchase  63  foreign  steamers  for  tran^KWt  purposes,  and 
these  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  mitsubishi  company 
together  with  all  the  vessels  (17)  hitherto  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mail  SS.  Company,  the  Treasury  further  granting  to  the 
mitsubishi  a  subsidy  of  £50,000  annually.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  was  dedded  to  purchase  a  service  maintained  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  SS.  Company  with  4  steamers  between  Yokohama  and 
Shanghai,  and  money  for  the  purpose  having  been  lent  by  the 
slate  to  the  mitsubishi,  Japan's  first  line  of  steamers  to  a  foreign 
country  was  firmly  established,  just  so  years  after  tlM  law 
interdicting  tbe  construction  of  ocean-gmng  vestds  had  been 
resdnded. 

The  nest  roewqiable  event  in  thw  chapter  of  history  occurred  In 
1S77,  when  ilieSatsuma  clan,  eminently  the  most  powerful  and  most 
warlike  among  all  the  former  feudatories,  took  the  field  in  open 
rebellion.  For  a  time  the  fate  of  the  government  hung  in  the  balance, 
and  only  by  a  flankins  movement  over-sea  was  the  resdlion  crushed. 
This  strategy  compelled  the  purchase  of  lO  loreign  steamers,  and 
these  too  were  subuauently  handed  over  to  the  mitsubishi  company, 
which,  in  iMo,  found  itself  poncned  of  33  ships  aggregating  25,600 
Ions,  whereas  all  the  other  vessel*  of  forogn  type  in  tha  country 
totalled  only  xj  with  a  tonnage  of  6900.  It  bad  now  become 
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mpparent  that  the  countiy  could  not  hope  to  meet  emerxcnnei  which 
might  at  any  moment  anic,  eipecially  in  connexion  wilh  Korean 
affair*,  unlcu  the  development  of  the  merranlile  marine  proceeded 
more  ra[»dty.  Therefore  in  iBSl  the  formalion  ot  a  new  company 
wai  officially  promoted.  It  had  ihe  name  of  the  kyddd  ajtyii  taiiha 
iUnionTrarwport Company);  iucapital  wu about ■  million aterlioc 
it  received  a  brgc  aubudy  from  the  itate.  and  it*  chief  purpoM  wa* 
to  provide  vetael*  for  miliiary  utet  and  ai  com merce-carrien. 
Japan  had  now  definitely  embnced  the  policy  of  entruiting  to 

Srivate  companies  rather  than  to  the  Rate  the  duty  of  acquirinE  a 
Mt  of  vewels  cabbie  of  lervinK  at  traatportt  or  auxiliary  cruiier* 
■n  time  of  war.  But  there  was  ftow  teen  the  curioui  ipcctacle  of 
two  companie*  (the  Mitiubiihi  and  the  Union  Tnnaporc)  com- 
peting in  the  tame  waten  and  both  subsidiied  by  the  treasury. 
After  thia  had  gone  on  for  four  yean,  the  two  companie*  were  amal- 


JAPAN  [MARITIME  COMMUNICATIONS 

37,000  ton*  at  home  and  bought  ijjfioa  abroad,  to  that  tbe  net 
increate  to  her  mercantile  Beet  of  steamcra  wai  13^,000  tooa.  The 
following  table  ahowi  the  growth  of  her  marine  dunng  the  ten  ycfn 
ending  1907:— 


come  into  existence  a  few  month*  earlier.  It*  Reet  conaitted  of 
100  amall  ateamen,  totalling  10,000  toni,  which  had  hitherto  been 
combing  in  the  Inland  Sea. 

Japan  now  poawMed  a  tubatantial  mercantile  marine,  the  rate  of 
wboae  developatent  ia  indicated  by  tbe  following  6gures: — 


Ymt. 

1 870  . 
1893 


Steamen.       Sailing  VeaseU.  Totala. 

Kvatm.    Toea.        NuBdn.  Tom.         Kanbtr.  Tna. 

.    35      15^98  .-     II      i^U    ■      46  I7ri)5* 

.  643    133,300  ..  780     46,06s  ..   1433  168,36s 


Neverthele**,  only  13  %  at  the  export*  and  import*  waa  traniported 
in  Japaneac  bottom*  in  iSqi.  whercai  foreign  aieamcn  toolc  77  %. 
Tht*  diicrepancy  wai  one  of  the  subjocti  diicuised  in  Ihe  fint  icuion 
of  the  diet,  but  a  bill  prcicntcd  by  the  government  for  encouraging 
navigation  failed  to  obtain  parliamentary  content,  and  in  1893  Ihe 
Japan  Mail  SS.  Company,  without  waiting  lor  aiate  asaiaiance. 
opened  a  regular  aervice  to  Bombay  mainly  for  the  purpoaeot  carrying 
raw  cotton  from  India  10  *upply  the  spinningindustrywhichbadnow 
aisumed  great  importance  in  Japan.  Thu*  the  riaing  tun  flag  flew 
(or  the  6rst  time  outside  Far-Eattem  watcra,  Almou  immcdtatcly 
after  the  citablishmcnt  of  this  line,  Japan  had  to  engage  in  war  with 
China,  which  entailed  the  de*|iatch  0)  *omc  two  hundred  thou*and 
men  to  the  neighbouring  continent  and  their  maintenance  there 
for  more  than  a  year.  Allthc country'*  available  shipping  mource* 
di<f  not  tufficc  (or  thi*  task.  Additional  vcmcU  had  to  be  purchaicd 
or  chartered,  and  thu*,  by  the  beginning  of  1896,  the  mercantile 
marine  of  Japan  had  grown  to  809  ateamen  of  373,5&(l  tona,  while 
the  tailing  vcisd*  had  diminithed  to  644  of  44,000  ton*. 

In  1897  there  occurred  an  event  destined  to  excreise  •  potent 
influence  on  the  fortune*  not  only  of  Japan  hcrKlf  but  also  of  her 
mercantile  marine.  No  looncr  had  ahe  exchanged  with  China 
ralihcation*  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  Kcmed  to  prelude  a  long 
period  of  tranquillity,  than  ifuuia,  Germany  and  France  ordered  her 
to  restore  all  the  continental  territory  cedea  to  her  by  China,  Japan 
then  recognized  that  her  hope  of  peace  w  i~  VIli -Ui..  .iriiJ  ili^it  -Jie 
nu*t  be  prepared  toenjgage  in  a  struggle  i^l^'Jm[h)^Jbly  more  M  rmua 
than  the  one  from  which  she  had  just  eniorKtd.  Determined  lliat 
when  the  crucial  moment  came  she  should  n  ji  be  found  without  ample 
mcana  (or  transporting  her  armies,  the  Kovcrnmcnt.  undtT  the 
leadership  of  Prince  Uo  and  with  the  con-:  nt  of  tJic  diet.  ciiacK-d, 
in  March  1896  laws  liberally  cncounging  ship-buildme  and  navnja- 
tion.  Under  the  navication  law  "  any  Japanese  suojcct  or  any 
commercial  company  whoae  partnen  or  shareholder*  were  alt  Japan- 
eie  aubjccts,  engaged  in  carrying  pasicngen  and  cargo  between 
Japan  and  foreign  countric*  or  between  foreign  porta,  in  their  own 
vessels,  which  mu*t  be  of  at  least  1000  tons  and  registered  in  the 
shipping  list  of  the  Empire,  became  entitled  to  subsidies  propor- 
tionate to  the  distance  run  and  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  ;  and 
under  the  ship-building  law,  bounties  were  granted  lor  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  or  steel  vessels  of  not  less  than  700  tons  gross  by  any 
Japanese  subject  or  any  commercial  company  whose  partners  and 
thareholdcn  were  all  Japanc*e.  Tbe  effect  of  this  legislation 
was  marked.  In  the  period  of  six  yean  ended  19CLI,  no  less  than  815 
vessels  of  455.ono  tons  were  added  to  the  mercantile  marine,  and  ihe 
treasury  found  itself  paying  cncoungement  money  which  totalled 
•ix  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  Ship-building  unticrwcnt 
remarkable  development.  Thus,  while  in  1870  only  3  steamen 
aggregating  57  tons  had  been  constructed  in  Japanese  yards,  53 
steamen  totalling  53S0  tons  and  193  tailing  vessels  of  17.873  tons 
were  launched  in  1990.  By  the  year  1907  Japan  had  3|6  private 
ship  yard*  and  41  private  docks,'^and  while  the  government  yard* 
were  able  to  build  first-class  line -of- bat  tie  ahipi  of  the  largest  size, 
the  private  docks  were  turning  out  steamen  of  oooo  tons  burden, 
When  war  broke  out  with  Russia  in  1904,  japan  had  ^67,000  tons 
cf  steam  shipping,  but  that  stupendous  atruggle  obliged  her  to 
materially  augment  even  this  great  total.  In  operations  connected 
with  the  war  she  lost  71,000  tons,  but  on  the  other  hand,  she  built 


*  The  largest  is  the  mitsubishi  at  Nagasaki.  It  ha*  a  length  of 
733  ft.  Next  stands  the  kawasaki  at  Kobe,  and  in  the  third  place 
H  the  uraga. 


Stcamciv. 

Sailing  Vesacb. 

Totals. 

Year. 

Niiote. 

Geo* 

Nuabcc. 

NuabB 

1S98  . 

.    .  1130 

477.430 

1914 

I70.>94 

3044 

64«aa4 

1899  . 

.      .  1331 

510,007 

^0 

386,933 

4543 

-^.930 
863.937 
930,060 

1900  . 

.    ■  13*9 

543.365 

3»,572 

5'79 

1901  . 

.    ■  >395 

583,531 

4036 

336.5»» 

547" 

1903  . 

■44" 

6><>.445 

3907 

336.' 54 

5HS 

946,600 

1953  - 

■  ■  '5^ 

663,330 
798.240 

3934 

338.953 

5504 

99i."73 

■904  . 

:  :  :fa 

3940 

339,135 

5755 

1.II7J65 

"905  . 
1906  . 

939.749 

4"3' 

336.57" 

6170 

1,376,320 

.  .  3103 

1,041,569 

4547 

353.356 
3*5.559 

6700 

1^95.933 

1907  . 

■  ■  3139 

1,115,880 

47"* 

6867 

MS  1439 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  ship-fauiMing  ia  Japanew 
yard*  the  following  figure*  convey  infonnaiian: — 

Ntriuima  op  Vbssbls  atiiLT  m  JaraK  aitD  Ni/Mnu 
Purchased  Aaaoao 


Built  in  Japan, 

Purchased  abroad. 

Yeu-. 

Steamen.  Sailing  Vessels,  Steamer*. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

1898  . 

.    -  479 

1301 

"94 

9 

"»99  ■ 

■    ■  554 

'771 

"99 

13 

1900  . 

■    .  653 

3303 

306 

7 

1901  . 

-  ■  z« 

35S9 

315 

6 

1903  . 

•    ■  |'3 

3585 

330 

6 

1903  . 

.    ■  855 

5304 

333 

■ 

1904  - 

■    ■  9<Z 

377 

8 

.    .  io>8 

^ 

11 

.    .  1100 

3«59 

Ul 

tt 

1907  . 

.    .  1150 

40^3 

419 

In  the  building  of  iron  and  steel  ships  tbe  Japanese  are  obliged 
to  import  much  of  the  material  used,  but  a  large  steel-foundry  has 
been  established  under  government  auspices  at  Wakamatsu  in 
KiQthifl,  that  position  having  been  chosen  on  account  of  comparative 
proximity  to  the  Taiya  iron  mine  in  China,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  iron  ore  used  for  the  foundry  ia  procured. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  ol  the  mercantile  marine  tber* 
has  been  a  marked  development  in  the  number  of  licensed  mariners; 
that  is  to  say,  teamen  regiMcred  by  the  government  _ 
as  having  passed  the  examination  prescribed  by  law,  ' 
In  1876  there  were  only  4  Japanese  subjects  who  satisfied  that 
definition  as  against  74  duly  qualified  loreigneri  holding  reapoiuibte 
position*.  In  1893  the  numbers  were  413S  Japanese  and  835 
loreignen,  and  ten  year*  later  the  corretponoing  figures  were  16,846 
and  349  respectively.  In  1904  tbe  ordinary  teamen  of  tbe  metcao- 
tile  marine  totalled  303,710. 

There  are  in  Japan  variou*  institutions  where  the  theofy  «nd 
practice  of  navigation  are  taught.    Tbe  principal  of  tbeie  i*  the 
TSiyi  skijen  |a«W  (TOkyO  mercantile  marine  college,  ^ 
established  in  1875),  where  some  600  of  the  men  now?*'?'*'* 
terving  a*  officen  and  enginccn  have  graduated.    Well  ' 
equipped  colleges  exist  abo  in  seven  other  places,  all  having  been 
established  with  ofhciat  co-operation.    Mention  must  be  made  of 
a  mariners'  assistance  association  {kaiin  ekiiai-kai,  established  in 
1 800)  which  acts  a*  a  kind  of  agency  for  supplving  marinen  to  shi^ 
owners,  and  of  a  distressed  mannen'  relief  association  (tniuam 
k^iai-kai)  which  has  succoured  about  a  hundred  thousand 
since  its  establishment  in  1890. 

The  duty  <A  overseeing  all  matien  relalittg  to  the  mariiima 
carrying  trade  devolves  on  the  department  of  stale  for  conununica^ 
lions,  and  is  delegated  by  the  latter  to  one  of  its  tim,K^m 
bureaus  (the  KvaHtin-kyoMu,  or  ship*  superintendence  !7*2bI«~, 
bureau),  which,  again,  1*  divided  into  three  tections : 
one  for  inspecting  vessels,  one  for  examining  marinera, 
and  one  for  the  general  control  of  all  shipping  in  Japanex  water*. 
For  the  better  ilitcharife  of  its  duties  this  bureau  poieels  out  tbe 
empire  into  4  districts,  having  their  headquarten  at  TOkyO,  Osaka, 
Nagasaki  and  Hakodate;  and  these  four  distrku  are  in  turn  sub- 
divided into  )8  sections,  each  having  an  office  of  marine  affain 
{knoiji-kyoku). 

Competition  between  Japanese  and  foreign  *hips  in  the  carriage 
of  the  country's  over-*ea  trade  loon  began  to  aiaume  appreciable 

dimensions.  Thus,  whereas  in  1S91  the  portion  carried 
in  Japanese  bottoms  was  only  1^  million*  sterling' 
against   111  millions  carried  by  foreign  vessels,  the' 


corresponding  figures  in  1903  were  3d|  million*  against  ' 
33!  millions.  In  other  words,  Japtsnete  steamen  carried  ~W 
only  u  %  of  Ihe  total  trade  in  1891,  but  their  share  rose 
to  39*/i  in  1903.    The  prospect  suggested  by  thi*  record  caused 
tome  uneasiness,  which  was  not  allayed  by  observing  that  while 
the  tonnage  of  Japaocte  vessels  in  Chinese  porta  waa  oidy  a% 
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in  tSq6  a*  compared  with  foreign  vcawli,  the  fonner  figure  fnw  to 
i6%  in  1903;  while  in  Korean  ports  Japanete  •teatner*  almoit 
mon^xrfiaed  the  carrying  trade,  leaving  only  iB%  to  their  forei^ 
ri\-ali,  and  even  in  How-Kong  the  tonnage  of  JapancM  thipi 
incrtaied  from  ^%  in  I8g6  to  13%  in  1900.  In  1898  Japan  Rood 
eleventh  on  ibe  liit  ol  the  thirteen  brinci pal  maritime  couniriei  of  the 
world,  but  in  1907 *he  roee  to  the  fifth  place.  Her  principal  company, 
the  Nippon  yuaen  kaitba,  though  cttabliahed  ai  Utdy  a*  1S85,  now 
ranks  ninth  in  point  of  tonnage  among  the  3i  leading  maritime 
companies  of  the  worid.  This  company  wai  able  to  tuppTy  u  out  of 
a  total  Beet  cl  an?  tran^mrta  furnished  by  all  the  steamship  com- 
panies of  Japan  for  military  and  naval  purpoara  during  toe  war 
with  RniMia  in  l«>4-s>  It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the 
ilevriopmnt  of  juan's  atCMn^Uppiiig  during  the  five  decade* 
coded  1907  «w  nOowa:— 

Tons. 

At  the  end  of  i86ti  I7.9S1 

At  the  end  of  1878  63-468 

At  the  end  of  18B8:   Wt36i 

At  the  cod  of  189B  (4^i'4 

At  tbt  tod  of  1907  .  1,115,880 

Tben  an  33  potti  In  Jspn  open  ai  place*  of  call  for  foreign 
-  -'  ateamcfb  Tbcir  namea  with  the  datn  of  tbrir  open- 
im  ai»  aa  folio*.— 

Narne^  DMe  of  Opening.  Situation. 

Yokohama   1859  Main  Island. 

Kobe   1868  do. 

Niigata   1 867  do. 

Osaka   I899  do. 

Yokkaidii    ......  do.  do. 

Sbimoneseld   do.  do, 

Itmki   do.  do. 

Taketoyo   do.  do. 

Shimlaw  '    .    .  do.  do. 

Tanroga  .do.  do. 

Naaao   do.  do. 

FndUU   da  do. 

bbi   do.  do. 

Hamada    do.  do. 

Miyaau   do.  do. 

Aomori   1906  do. 

NaoMkl   1839  KiOihio. 

Mmi      .......  1899  do. 

Hafeata   do.  do. 

KaratM   do.  do. 

Kuchiaotau   do.  do. 

Misami   do.  do. 

Sumiooyc   1906  do. 

laahan   1899  Tsushima. 

SaMoa   do.  do. 

SUkanri   do.  do. 

Nala    do.  RiOkiO. 

Oiaru      .......  do.  Yezo. 

Kushiro   do.  do. 

Mororan   do.  do. 

Hakodate  .1865  do. 

KeluM   1899  Formosa. 

Tamaiu  do.  do. 

Takow   do.  do. 

A^iac  .......  dow  do. 

EmipatioK. — Characteristic  of  the  Japanese  I's  a  spirit  of 
adventtire:  they  readily  emigrate  to  foreign  countriei  if  any 
iadticemeBt  offers.  A  itrong  disposition  to  exclude  them  has 
displayed  itself  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Australasia 
and  in  Britiili  Columbia,  and  it  it  evident  that,  unce  one  aation 
camot  fom  ita  wdcty  on  another  at  the  point  of  the  swOTd, 
this  anti-AalUic  pnjndice  will  Iiavc  to  be  rejected,  though  it 
haa  its  oripn  in  nothing  more  respectable  than  the  jealousy  of 
the  labouring  daises.  One  result  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  JapancM  emigrating  to  Korea,  Manchuria  and  S.  America. 
"Ac  loUowing  taUe  sbm  the  numbera  Raiding  at  various  places 
outiide  J«p«a.is  igof      1906  ze^iectively^- 

Number  in  Number  in 

Place.  1904.  igo6. 

ChiBa   9,417  31,126 

Korea   51,093  100,000 

UaodHiiia   —  43tS'3 

Hong-Kong   600  756 

Singapore   r,393  1,438 

Bihiili  India   413  SJo 

Europe   t8j  697 


Number  in    Number  in 


Place. 

1904. 

1906. 

United  States  of  America 

•  33.849 

130,318 

4S« 

1.394 

1, 496 

3,500 

3,i8s 

Hawaii  

65,008 

«4,3i9 

3.»74 

Portigm  XoMnsb. — The  number  of  forcigoen  teMdlng  in 
J^ian  and  their  natlouUtiei  in  1889,  1899  and  1906,  le^we- 
livdy,  were  as  follow: — 

1906, 
1,630 
>.I5S 


1889. 

1899. 

Americana  . 

.    .  899 

1.396 

3.013 

.    .  63 

5i 

;  ?d 

Portuguese  . 

.    .  SSO 

■    ■  *n 

Koreans  . 

670 

■a.4>5 
254 


There  are  also  small  numbers  of  Dutch,  Peruvians,  Belgians, 
Swiss,  Italians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  tic 
Thn  slow  growth  of  tlw  foretgn  residents  is  remariiable  when 
contrasted  with  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  the  country's  foreign 
trade,  which  constitutes  their  main  business,  grew  in  the  same 
period  from  13!  millions  sterling  to  93  millions. 

FhIi  and  T^pa^t. — ^The  government  of  the  Restotatioa 
did  not  wait  for  the  complete  abc^tioB  of  feudaUam  before 
organising  a  new  system  <rf  posts  in  accoiduKe  with  modem 
needs.  At  first,  letters  only  were  carried,  but  before  the  dose 
of  1871  the  service  was  extended  so  as  to  indude  newspapers, 
iwinted  matter,  books  aiid  commercial  samples,  while  the  area 
was  eitended  to  as  to  embrace  all  important  towns  between 
Hakodate  in  the  northern  island  <rf  Yew  and  Nagasaki  in  the 
southern  island  of  KiOshiO.  Two  years  later  this  field  was 
dosed  to  private  enterprise,  the  state  assuming  sole  charge  of 
the  business.  A  few  years  later  saw  Japan  in  possession  of  an 
organisation  comparable  In  every  teq>ect  with  the  systems 
existing  in  Eurc^.  In  1893  a  foreign  service  was  added. 
Whereas  in  1871  the  number  of  post-offices  throughout  the 
elhpire  was  only  179,  it  bad  grown  to  6449  in  1907,  while  the 
mail  matter  sent  during  the  latter  year  totalled  1354  millions 
(including  15  millions  of  parcels),  and  67,000  persons  were  en- 
gaged  in  handling  it.  Japan  labours  under  special  difficulties 
for  postal  purposes,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  islands  included 
in  the  emirire,  the  exceptionally  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  and  tlie  iride  areas  covered  by  the  dtles  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  tbdr  Inhabitants.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  the  means  of  distribution  ate  varied.  Tbe  state 
derives  a  net  revenue  of  5  million  ye<t  approximately  from  its 
postal  service.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  thit  the  system  of 
postal  money-orders  was  developed  pari  passu  with  that  of 
ordinary  correspondence,  but  ii>  thb  context  One  totercsting  fact 
may  be  noted,  namely,  that  while  Japan  sends  abroad  only  some 
£35,000  annually  to  foreign  countries  throu^  the  post,  sbe 
receives  over  £450,000  from  her  over-sea  emigrants. 

Japan  at  the  time  of  the  Restontioa  (1867)  was  not  endrely  with- 
out experience  which  prepared  her  for  the  postal  nMoey^order 
system.   Some  600  years  ago  tHe  idea  of  the  bill  of  _ 
exchange  was  bom  in  tbe  little  town  of  Totsugawa  ^j"^" 

SVamato  province),  though  it  did  not  obtain  much  tTJ^^j^ 
evelopment  before  tbe  establishment  of  the  Tokugiwa 
shOgunate  in  the  17th  century.  The  feudal  chiefs,  having  then  to 
transmit  large  sums  to  Yedo  for  the  purposes  of  their  compulsory 
residence  there,  availed  themselves  ik  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
diAgun's  government,  which  received  considerable  amounts  in 
Osaka,  selected  ten  brokers  to  whom  the  dutv  of  effecting  the  transfer 
of  these  funds  was  entrusted.  Subsequently  the  10  chosen  brokers 
were  permitted  to  extend  tbeir  services  to  the  general  public,  and  a 
recent  Jaoanese  historian  notes  that  Osaka  thus  became  the  birth- 
place (U  banking  business  in  Japan.  Postal  money-orders  were 
therefore  easily  appreciated  at  tne  time  of  their  introduction  in 
187s.  This  was  not  true  of  the  postal  savings  bank,  however,  an 
institution  which  came  into  existence  in  the  same  year.    It  WSt 
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altogether  «  novel  Mea  th>t  the  public  at  i^i^,  opedklty  the  lower 
tectione  uf  it,  thoukl  eninitt  their  savings  to  the  government  for 
•afc  keeping,  especially  ai  the  minimum  and  maximum  depoiited 
at  one  time  wei«  liKed  at  luch  pettv  turns  as  10  stn  (aid.)  ana  $□  m 

iis),  mpectively.  Indeed,  in  the  circutnatances,  ibe  (act  that 
tsoo  was  deposited  in  the  first  year  must  be  regarded  aa  notable. 
Subsequently  deposits  woe  taken  in  postage  stamp*,  and  arrange- 
ments were  effected  for  enabling  depoaitora  to  pay  money  to  distant 
cffditora  through  the  bank  merely  stating  tne  detttnation  and 
the  amount  oTthe  nearest  post  office.  In  1908  the  munber  of 
dqMaiton  In  the  post  office  savings  bank  was  8217,  and  their 
d^MMti  exceeded  10  milliom  Ucrling.  Unity  per  cent,  of  the 
depovton  belonged  to  the  agrkuitufal  classes,  13  to  the  commercial 
and  only  6  to  the  industrial. 

'  R^id  communication  by  means  of  beacons  was  not  unknown 
in  ancieitt  Japan,  but  code-signaltint  by  the  aid  of  flags  was  not 
-  ■  .  introduced  until  the  iTth  century  and  was  jnobably 
iMMgiaiiMi.  suggested  by  observing  the  practice  of  fornga  mer- 
chantmen. Its  use,  however,  waapeculiar.  The  central  office  stood 
at  <>Mka,  between  which  city  and  many  of  the  princiDBl  provincial 
towns  rudely  constructed  towers  were  placed  at  long  aistanccs,  and 
from  one  to  another  of  these  intdligence  as  to  the  market  price  of 
rice  was  flashed  by  flag-shaking,  the  signals  being  read  with  tele- 
scopes. The  Japanese  saw  a  telegraph  tor  the  ont  time  in  1854, 
when  Commodore  Perry  presented  a  set  of  apparatus  to  the  shteuo,  - 
and  four  years  later  the  feudal  chief  of  Satsuma  (Shimazu  NatiaCira) 
caused  wires  to  be  erected  within  the  enclosure  of  his  castle.  The 
true  value  of  electric  telegraphy  was  first  demonstrated  to  the 
J apaneae  in  connexion  with  an  insurrection  in  i877<  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Saigo,  the  favourite  of  this  same  Shimazn  Nariakira.  Before 
that  time,  however,  a  line  of  telegraph  had  been  put  up  between 
TfikyO  and  Yokohama  (18  m.)  and  a  code  of  regulations  had  been 
enacted.  Sudden  introduction  to  such  a  mysterious  product  of 
foreign  science  cieatcd  superstitious  dread  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of 
the  kiwer  orders,  and  occasional  attempts  were  made  at  the  outset 
to  wreck  the  wires,  lo  1S86  the  postal  and  telegraph  oflices  were 
amalgamated  and  both  systems  underwent  large  development. 
Whereas  the  length  of  wires  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the 
introduction  of  the  system  was  only  55  m.,  and  the  number  of 
raessaBes  30,000.  these  ISnifes  had  grown  in  1907  to  9$fi>3  *nd 
35  millions,  lopeciively.  Several  cables  are  included  in  theae  latter 
finiRa,  the  longctt  being  that  to  Formosa  m.).  Wireless 

tnegnpby  bcnn  to  come  into  general  use  in  1908,  when  several 
vessels  brfonging  to  the  principal  steamship  companies  sfere 
equipped  with  the  apparatus.  It  had  already  been  employed  for 
■ome  years  by  the  army  and  navy,  especially  during  the  war  with 
Ruma,  when  the  latter  service  installed  a  new  system,  the  joint 
invention  of  Captain  Tonami  of  the  navy,  Profeasor  S.  Kimora  of 
the  naval  collen  and  Mr  M.  Hatsushim  of  the  department  of  com- 
munications. The  ttlfgraph  service  in  J^ian  bandy  pay*  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintenance. 

Tna  introduction  of  the  tetephooe  Into  Japan  took  place  in  1877, 
but  it  served  official  purposes  solely  during  i;j  years,  and  even  when 
TMaaaMs.  ('^^  ***  J^>ced  at  the  disposal  of  the  ^neral 
iM^ssars.  pyi^ij  utilities  found  at  first  few  apprecutors. 
But  this  apathy  soon  yielded  to  a  mood  of  eager  employment,  and 
the  resources  of  the  government  (which  monopolind  the  enterprise) 
proved  inadequate  to  satisfy  public  demand.  Automatic  telepKones 
were  ultimately  set  up  at  many  places  in  the  principal  towns  and 
along  the  most  frequented  highways.  The  loi^iest  distance 
covered  was  from  TOkyft  to  Osaka  (348-m.).  In  1907  Japan  had 
1^,440  m.  of  telephone  wires,  362  exchanges,  159  automatic 
telephoriet,  and  the  approximate  number  of  messages  sent  was 
160  millions.  The  telephone  serrice  pays  a  net  revenue  of  about 
£100,000  annually. 

Agncidture. — The  gross  area  of  land  in  Japan — excluding 
Formosa  and  Sakhalin — is  89,167,880  acres,  of  which  SiA^jfin 
acres  represent  the  property  of  the  ciown,  the  state  and  the 
communes,  the  rest  (35,680,868  acres)  being  owned  by  private 
pcnons.  Of  the  grand  total  the  arable  lands  represent  1 5,301 , 197 
acres.  Wiib  regard  to  the  immense  expanse  remaining  unpro- 
ductive, experts  calculate  that  if  all  lands  inclined  at  less 
than  15*  be  considered  cultivable,  an  area  of  10,684,517  acres 
remains  to  be  reclaimed,  though  whether  the  result  would  repay 
the  coat  is  a  question  hitherto  ananswered.  The  cultivated 
lands  are  thus  classified,  namely,  wet  fields  (called  also  paddy 
fields  or  rice  lands),  6,871,437  acres;  dry  fields  (or  opland  farms), 
5,741,74s  acres,  and  others,  1,688,115  acres. 

Paddy  fields  are  to  be  seen  in  every  valley  or  dell  where  farming 
ts  pncticable;  they  are  divided  into  square,  oblou  or  triangular 
plots  by  grass-grown  ridgn  a  few  inches  in  height 
and  on  an  average  a  foot  in  breadth — the  rice  being 
pbnted  in  the  soft  mud  thus  enclosed.  Narrow  pathsrays  intersect 
these  rice-valleys  at  intervals,  and  rivdlets  (generally  flowing 
between  low  banks  covered  srith  clumpa  of  bamboi^  feed  ditches 
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under  water  to  a  depth  of  a  few  Inches  while  the  crops  are  young, 
but  are  drained  immediately  bcfote  harvesting.  They  are  then  dug 
up,  and  again  flooded  before  the  second  crop  is  planted  out.  Tbc 
rising  grounds  which  skirt  the  rice-land  ate  tilled  by  the  hoe,  and 
produce  Indian  corn,  millet  and  edible  roots.  The  well-wooded 
slopes  supply  the  peasants  with  timber  and  bcsmod.  TUity-«K 
per  cent,  of  the  rice-fields  yield  two  crops  yearly.  The  seed  is  sow* 
in  small  beds,  and  the  seedlings  areidantcd  out  ia  the  fidds  after 
attainina  the  height  of  about  4  in.  Tne  finest  rice  is  produced  in  the 
fertile  [Jains  watered  by  the  Ton^wa  in  the  oFovince  of  ShimOaa, 
but  the  grain  of  Kaga  and  of  the  two  central  province*  ct  Settaa 
and  Hanma  is  also  very  good. 

Not  only  does  rice  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Japanese  but  also 
the  national  beverage,  called  sake.  Is  bresred  from  it.  In  colour 
the  best  sake  resembles  very  pale  •herry;  the  taste 
is  rather  acid.  None  but  the  finest  grain  n  used  in 
iu  manufactute.  Of  sake  there  arc  many  varieties,  from  the  beat 
quality  down  to  thit^-iakt  or  "  white  sake,"  and  the  tmhid  sort, 
drunk  only  in  the  poorer  districts,  known  as  mitari  tatu  these  in 
also  a  sweet  sort,  called  mirim. 

The  various  cereal  and  other  crapa  cultivated  In  JapU,  the  areas 
devoted  to  them  and  tba  •naual  prodnction  are  dMnra  in  tho 
f<dlowiiig  tahte^ 

1898.  1901.  1906. 

Acres.  Acns.  Acrca. 

Rice   7MV^ 

Barley     .....  1,649,940 

Rye  i,703>4io 

wheat  ifififiao 

Millet   693^13 

Beans  I.503J95 

Buckwheat  ....  450.100 
Rape-seed     ....  377WO 

Potatoes   93,397 

Sweet  PoUtoes  .  .  .  668,130 
Cotton  .....  100,730 
Hemp  .  63,970 
Indigo  (leaf)   '    .        .  133,180 


Sugar  Cane 


1903. 
41.750 


19U. 
Acns. 

t,ato,4S5 

393,613 
J05J50 
693^37 
51.750 
43,337 
93,983 

1905. 
43  JOB 


7,246 ,983 
1.^74,995 

1,107.9^ 
SMI3SO 
M78^S 

403JS75 
553.807 
140,197 
717.630 
34.165 
34.845 
40,910 


1906. 
45^7 


It  is  observable  that  no  marked  increase  is  taking  place  in  the 
area  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  business  of  growing  cotton, 
hemp  and  indigo  is  gradually  diminishing,  these  staples  being  sup- 
plied from  abroad.  In  Gennany  and  Italy  the  annual  additions 
made  to  the  arable  area  avenge  8  %  whereas  in  Japan  the  figure  is 
only  5  %.  Moreover,  of  the  latter  amount  the  rate  (or  paddy  fidds 
is  only  3-3  %  against  7_-9  %  in  the  case  of  upland  (arms.  This  meana 
that  the  populaikn  is  rapidly  outgrowiag  its  supply  of  ttome- 
produced  rke,  the  great  food-stuff  «  the  nation,  and  the  price  of 
that  cereal  consequently  shows  ■  Mcady  jendeacy  to  aopicciate. 
Thus  whereas  the  roark^  value  waa  Sa.  Sd.  per  Dusbs  n  igOl* 
it  rose  to  6s.  9d.  in  1906. 

Scarcely  less  important  to  Japan  than  the  cereals  she  raisra  arc  her 
nlk  and  tea,  both  of  which  fiodnurkeu  abroad.  Her  productioa  of 
the  latter  supic  does  not  show  any  sign  of  marked  _ . 

development,  lor  though  tea  is  almost  as  essential  an 
article  of  diet  in  Japan  as  rice,  its  foreign  consumers  are  - 
practically  limited  to  the  United  States  and  tbcr  demand  does  not 
increase.  The  figures  for  the  10- year  period  ended  1006  are  as 
follows- 

Area,  under  cultiva- 
tioo  (acres). 
1897  U7.»30 

1901  133,130 

1906  136,133 


Tea  produced 
(Sav.). 
70,063,076 


cot  for  puipose*  at  inigatiaii.  The  fidd*  are  geaBfslly  Icqpt  I  an-aa  follow:— 


Sericulture,  on  the  contrary,  diow*  steady  development  ymr  bf 
year.  The  demand  of  European  aad  American  markets  bs  voy 
elastic  Kimts,  and  if  Japanese  growers  an  content  mth  modefatc, 
but  still  subrtantial,  gains  they  can  6nd  an  almaat  unrestricted  sale 
in  the  West.  The  developmeat  from  1886  to  1906  waa  as  fbUows»— 

Raw  silk  produced 
yeariy  (B>). 

Avenge  from  1886  to  1SB9  .    .    .  8,739473 

1895  

1900  M^mi&44 

1905   ai,63M39 

I9M  U^iSW 

The  diief  Hlk-prododng  prefectures  in  Japan,  according  to  the  aider 
of  production,  an  Nagano,  Gumma,  Yamanashi,  Fukushioia. 
Aichi  and  Saitama.  At  the  close  of  1906  there  were  3843  fiUturcs 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  number  of  familiea  engaged  ia 
sericulture  was  397,885. 

Lacquer,  vegeubt*  wax  and  tobacco  are  also  imporunt  staples 
of  pcoductioo-  The  figorca  (or  the  ten-year  period,  1897  to  1906, 
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Lacquer      VenUble  Totacco 

(ft).  MX  {lb).  (lb). 

1897  Wl-^?         35,850.790       I  IO.37i.9j5 

1906  668,366         39,714.661  101,718,591 

Whbe  the  ooantity  of  cntatn  product*  incrcaKi.  the  number  of 
filfttUKS  ang  factone*  diminiihe*.  the  inference  being  that  induttriet 
ut  coining  to  be  conducted  on  a  larger  tcale  than  wa*  fomieriy  the 
case.  Thu*  in  aericulture  the  filature*  diminiched  from  471J  in 
1S97  to  3843  in  1906;  the  number  of  lacquer  factoriet  from  1637  to 
1133  at  the  tame  date*,  and  the  number  of  wax  factories  from  3619 
to  1939, 

Ii  ia  gawrally  laid  that  whetca*  more  than  60%  of  Japan'* 
entire  p^wlaiion  it  engaged  in  agriculture,  *he  remain*  far  behind 
.  ■  -    .th<  pf^rewve  nation*  of  Europe  in  the  application 
of  icienti6c  principle*  to  farming.    NeverthelM*  if  we 
""^T**^   take  for  unit  the  average  value  irf  the  yield  per  hectare 
m  Italy,  wt  obtais  tbe  toUnriag  6gumi— 

Yield  per  bccure 

Italy  100 

 51 

Cernuoy  I31 

France  133 

Egypt  '53 

Japan  313 

!■  the  realm  of  agrkulture,  t*  in  all  department*  of  modem 
Javmn'i  malctial  development,  abundant  trace*  are  found  of  official 
activity.  Thua,  in  tbe  year  1900,  the  govcroroeat  enacted  law* 
dqigaed  to  correct  the  excessive  subdivision  of  fanners'  boldtngs; 
to  titiliae  nnproductive  areas  lyinf  between  cultivated  fields;  to 
■traii^ites  reads;  to  facilitate  irrigation;  to  promote  the  uae  of 
macniaery;  to  make  known  the  ralue  of  artificial  fertiiiiers;  to 
conserve  streams  and  to  prevent  inundation*.  Further,  in  order 
to  furnish  capital  for  the  purposes  of  farming,  46  agricultural 
and  commercial  banks — one  in  each  prefecture — were  estabUihed 
widi  •  central  institution  called  tbe  hypothec  bank  which 
asaisU  them  to  collect  funds.  A  Hokkaido  colonial  bank  and 
■ubAqueatly  a  bank  erf  Formosa  were  also  organiied,  and  a  bw 
wa*  framed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  co-operative  sodetie* 
^lich  should  develop  a  system  of  credit,  a**ist  the  business  of 
sale  aod  purchase  and  conceiftrate  small  cafMtals.  Experimental 
stations  were  another  official  creation.  Their  (unctions  were  to 
carry  on  investigations  relating  to  seeds,  diseaies  of  cereal*,  inMct 
pests,  itock-breKling,  the  use  of  impleinents,  the  manufacture  of 
agricoltaral  product*  and  cognate  matters.  Encouragement  by 
gianta  ia  aid  was  also  giveil  to  tbe  establishment  of  dmibr  cxpen- 
mental  farm*  by  private  pcmat  in  the  various  prefectures,  and  such 
farms  arc  now  to  be  found  everywhere.  This  official  initiative,  with 
equally  suGcessful  rcauhsi  Ottcaded  to  tbe  domain  of  seticulture  and 
tea-growing.  There  are  two  state  serkultural  tinning  institutions 
wbm  not  only  tbe  reating  of  silk'worms  and  the  management  of 
ilaMfCS  are  tau^t,  but  also  experiments  are  made;  and  these 
iasticntians,  like  the  state  agricultural  station*,  have  lervEd  as  model* 
for  institutes  on  the  same  lines  under  (Mivate  auspices.  A  silk* 
conditioning  house  at  Yokohama;  experimental  tea-farms;  laws 
to  prevent  and  remove  diseases  of  plants,  cereals,  silkworms 
and  cattle,  aad  tegulatiooa  to  check  duhonesty  in  the  matter  of 
fertiliaers,  complete  the  record  of  official  efforts  in  the  realm  of 
agriculture  during  tbe  Mdji  era. 

One  of  the  pioblema  of  modem  Japan  is  the  supply  of  cattle. 
With  a  tapidly  growing  taste  for  beef — which,  in  former  days,  wa* 
—  -  not  an  article  of  diet — there  ia  a  slow  but  steady 
,  V  diminution  in  tbe  stock  of  cattle.  Thus  while  the  aum- 
'  ber  of  tbe  latter  in  1897  wa*  I,3[4,i63,  out  of  which 
total  158,504  were  slaughtered,  the  corresponding  figures  in  1906 
were  1,190,373  and  167.458,  respectivety.  The  stock  of  sheep 
(3$oo  ia  1900)  increase*  slowly,  and  the  stocks  of  goats  (58,694  in 
IS97  and  74.790  in  1906)  and  swine  (306.317  io  1^97  and  384.708  in 
1906)  grow  with  tomewnat  greater  rapidity,  but  mutton  and  pork 
do  not  suit  Japanese  taste,  and  goats  are  kept  mainly  for  the  sake  of 
tbdr  milk.  Tne  government  hu  done  much  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  cattle  and  horses  by  importing  butts  and  sire*,  but,  on  the 
whole,  tbe  mixed  breed  is  not  a  auccess,  and  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1901-5  having  cleariy  disclosed  a  pressing  need  of  heavier  horse* 
for  ortiUny  and  cavalry  purpose*,  large  importations  of  Australian, 
American  aod  European  cattle  are  now  made,  and  the  oiganiiatioa 
of  race-dobs  baa  been  encouraged  thiot^hout  tbe  country, 
i  ArvHs.— FoTCSts  occupy  an  area  of  millions  of  acres,  or  60% 
of  the  total  Mperfidea  ot  Japan,  and  one-third  of  that  expanse, 
namely,  18  milEoa  acre*,  approximately,  is  the  property  of  the  state. 
It  cannot  be  mii  that  any  very  practical  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  devdop  this  aourcc  ol  wealth.  The  receipts  from  forests  stood 
at  only  13  million  jva  is  tbe  budget  for  1907-1908,  and  even  that 
figwc  compares  favourably  with  tbe  revenue  of  only  3  millions 
derived  from  the  same  source  in  the  fiscal  year  I904-I90S>  This 
(ailiire  to  utilize  a  valuable  asset  i*  chiefly  due  to  defective  communi- 
catiooa,  but  the  demand  for  timber  has  already  begun  to  increase. 
In  1907  a  revised  forestry  law  was  promulgatco,  according  to  which 
tbe  aawirtkratloo  ta  competent  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
fontu  aad  to  eaoae  tbe  pbatinf  of  pUni  and  waite-lands,  or  the 
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re-planting  of  denuded  areas.  A  plan  was  also  elaborated  for 
systematiolly  turning  tbe  state  forests  to  valuable  account,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  providing  for  their  conservation. 

Fithtritt. — From  ancient  times  the  Japanese  have  been  great 
fishermen.  The  seas  that  encircle  th«r  many-coasted  island*  teem 
with  fish  and  aquatic  products,  which  have  always  constituted  an 
essential  article  of  diet.  Early  in  the  tSth  century,  the  Tokugawa 
administration,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  isolation,  interdicted  the 
construction  of  ocean-yoing  Aipt,  and  the  people's  enterprise  in  tbe 
matter  of  deep-sea  fishing  suffeied  a  severe  check.  But  shortly  after 
tbe  Restoration  in  186^.  not  only  was  this  veto  rescinded,  but  also 
the  government,  otganuing  a  marine  bureau  and  a  marine  products 
examination  office,  took  vigorous  measures  to  promote  pelagic 
industry.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  the  marine  products 
association  under  tbe  presidency  of  an  imperial  prince.  Finery 
training  scboot*  were  the  next  step;  then  pervxlkal  exhibitions  « 
fidwry  and  marine  products;  then  the  introductionand  improvement 
d  fitmng  implements;  and  then  by  rapid  stride*  the  area  of  opeia- 
tioo*  widened  until  Ja|»ne*e  fishiiw  boats  of  improved  types  came 
to  be  seen  in  Australasia,  io  Canada,  in  tbe  seas  of  SaUtaHn,  tbe 
IMarittme  Proviace,  Korea  and  China:  in  the  wattrs  at  Kamcbatka 
and  in  Ae  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  No  less  than  9000  fishermen  with  3000 
boats  capture  yearly  about  jC300,ooo  worth  of  fish  in  Korean  water*; 
at.Ie.ist  Sooo  find  a  plentiful  livelihood  off  the  coasts  of  Sakhalin 
and  Siberia,  and  300  Japanese  boats  engage  in  the  salmon-fishing 
of  the  Fraaer  River.  In  1S93,  the  total  value  of  Japaneae  marine 
products  and  fish  captured  did  not  exceed  it  milHon*  sterling, 
whereas  in  1906  the  figure  had  grown  to  st  millions,  to  which  must 
be  added  3^  millions  of  manufactured  marine  product*.  Fourteen 
kinds  oi  lish  represent  more  than  50%  of  the  whole  catch,  namely, 
(ia  Uio  order  of  their  importance)  bonito  (Asfnio),  sardine*  (mciki), 
pajmis  (lot),  cuttle-fish  and  squid  {(oto  and  ika),  mackerel  (ro6a), 
yellow  tail  (^uri),  tunny-fish  (iMfaro),  prawns  («h'],  sole  (Aarri), 
grey  mullet  (oora),  eels  (uMati),  salmon  {tkak*),  sea-ear  (owoM)  and 
carp  Ikoi).   Altonther  700  kinds  of  ai^uatic  cnixlucts  arc  known  in 

(span,  and  400  of  them  constitute  article*  of  diet.  Amon^  manu- 
BcturM  otiuatic  products  the  chief  are  (in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance) drira  bonito,  fish  guano,  dried  cuttle-fish,  dried  and  boiled 
sardines,  dried  herring  and  dried  prawns.  The  export  of  marine 
products  amounted  to  £900.000  tn  1906  against  £400,000  ten  years 
previou*ly;  China  is  the  chief  market.  As  for  imports,  they  were 
insignificant  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Meiji  era,  but  by  desree*  a 
demand  was  created  for  salted  fish,  dried  sardines  (for  fertiliiing}, 
edible  sea-weed,  canned  fish  and  turtle-shell,  so  that  whereas  the 
total  imports  were  only  £1600  in  1868,  they  grew  to  over  £400,000 
in  1906. 

i/iiurafr. — Cryitalline  schists  form  the  axis  of  Japan.  They 
ran  in  a  general  direction  from  aouth-west  to  north-east,  with  chaias 
starting  east  and  west  from  Shikoka.  On  thoe  achists  rocks  of 
every  age  are  suiierimposed,  aad  amid  these  somewhat  complicated 
geological  conditions  numerau*  mineral*  occur.  Precious  stones, 
however,  are  not  found,  though  crystal*  of  quarts  and  antimony 
a*  well  as  good  specimen*  of  topos  and  agate  are  not  infrequent. 

Gold  occur*  in  quarts  veins  among  schists,  paleosotc  or  volcanic 
rocks  and  in  ptacera.  Tbe  quantity  obtained  ia  not  large,  but  it 
shows  tolerably  steady  devebpaient,  and  may  possibly  ^„ 
be  much  increased  by  more  generous  use  of  capital  and  "ot*. 
lan^r  recourse  to  modem  methods. 

The  value  of  the  silver  mined  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
the  gold.    It  is  found  chiefty  in  volcanic  rock*  (especially  tuff),  ia 
the  form  of  sulphide,  and  it  is  usually  associated  with 
gold,  copper,  lead  or  rinc 

Much  more  important  in  Japan's  economics  than  either  of  the 
ptedou*  metab  is  copper.  Wins  often  showing  a  thickness  of  from 
70  to  80  ft.,  though  of  poor  quality  (1  to  8%),  are  found  - 
bedded  in  crystalline  schists  or  paleozoic  sedimentary  "Wsr, 
rock*,  but  the  riche*t  (10  to  30%)  occur  in  tuf!  and  other  volcanic 
rocks. 

There  have  not  yet  been  found  any  evidence*  that  Japan  is  rich 
in  iron  ores.  Her  larrnt  known  deposit  (magnetite)  occur*  at 
Kamaishi  in  Iwate  prefecturCj  but  the  quantity  of  pig-  |^ 
iron  produced  from  the  ore  mined  there  doe*  not  exceed 
37jOoo  ton*  annually,  and  Japan  is  obliged  to  import  froni  the 
neighbouring  continent  the  greater  part  of  the  iran  needed  by  ber 
for  shifybuilding  and  armament*. 

Consiilenble  dmositsofcoal  exist,  both  anthracite  and  trit  ominous. 
The  former,  founif  chiefly  at  Amakusa,  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Cardiff  mineral;  and  the  tatter— obtained  In  abundance 
in  KiOshia  and  Yeao--is  a  brown  coal  of  nod  medium 
cluality.  Altogether  there  an  39  cost- Betas  now  actually  worked 
in  JaiMn,  and  she  obtained  an  important  addition  to  her  sooice*  of 
supply  in  ttie  aequet  to  the  war  with  Russia,  when  the  Fushun  mines 
near  Mukden,  Manchuria,  were  transferred  to  her.  During  the  14 
year*  ending  m  1906,  the  market  value  of  the  coal  mined  in  Japan 
grew  from  less  than  3  millions  steriing  to  over  6  millions. 

Petroleum  also  has  of  late  sprung  into  prominence  on  the  list  of 
her  mineral  products.  The  ml-beanng  strata — which  occur  maialy 
in  tertiary  neks— extend  from  Yeio  to  Formosa,  but  -  ■  - 
the  principal  are  In  Edilge,  which  yields  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  petrateum  now  ifttained,  tbcVeio  and  Fonaoaa  wdli 
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beini  Kill  little  espkntod.  The  qnuidty  of  petftJeuw  obtained 
in  Japan  in  1897  9  niUion  galkMU,  wbenu  the  quantity 
obtained  in  (906  was  55  miUtou. 

Japaneee  mininB  enterpriae  wu  mora  than  treUed  during  the 
decade  1897  to  19061  (or  (he  value  of  the  mineral*  taken  out  in  the 
former  year  wai  only  3)  million*  neriini,  wherca*  the  corpeeponding 
figure  for  1906  wa*  11  million*.  The  earlietl  mention  of  gold- 
mining  in  Japan  take*  u*  back  to  the  year  a.d.  696,  and  by  the  i6ih 
century  the  country  bad  acquired  the  reputation  of  bciiw  rich  in 
geU.  During  tht  daya  of  her  medieval  intercoune  with  the  outer 
world,  her  Korea  of  the  pncioui  metata  were  larply  reduced,  for 
between  the  years  i6o3  and  1766,  Holbnd.  Spain,  Portugal  and 
China  took  (torn  her  3i3>»  lb  (troy)  ot  goM  and  1 1.130,000  lb  of 
silver. 

Copper  occupied  a  scarcely  leu  important  place  in  Old  Japan. 
From  a  period  long  anterior  to  historic  time*  thi*  metal  was 
employed  to  manufacture  mirrors  and  aword*.  and  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism  in  the  Ath  century  wa*  quickly  followed  by  the 
CB*ting  cj  sacred  images,  many  o(  which  atill  survive.  Finding  in 
the  I8th  century  that  her  foreign  intercourse  not  only  had  largely 
tienuded  her  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  threatened  to  denude  ner 
of  copper,  Japan  set  a  limit  (3419  tons)  to  the  yearly  export  of  the 
latter  metal.  After  the  resumption  of  administrative  power  by  the 
emperor  in  1867,  attention  was  quickly  directed  to  the  question  of 
mineral  resources;  leveral  Western  experts  were  employed  to 
conduct  surveys  and  introduce  Occidental  mining  methods,  and  ten 
of  the  most  important  mines  were  worked  under  the  direct  auspices 
of  the  state  in  order  to  serve  as  object  lessons.  Subsequently  these 
mines  were  all  trsnsfctred  to  private  hands,  and  the  government 
now  retains  possession  of  only  .a  lew  iron  and  coat  mines  whose 
products  aie  needed  for  dockyard  ud  arsenal  purposes.  Tbe 
lollowi^  table  shows  tbe  recent  progress  and  present  condition  of 
fliiaiiig  industry  in  Japan;— 
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1897 
1901 
1906 


Colo 
Quantity.  Value. 
Of.  i 
HJ53  ISMm 
MJ|i7  330*76 
90341  303.719 
Iron 
Quantity.  Value. 
Tons.  t 
35,178  103,559 
"3.701 
85,303  368,911 

Amtimokt 
tity.  Vam. 

1.133  »7J62 

993  33M> 


SlLVSK 

Quantity.  Value. 

ox. 
1,809,803 

.  2,6a3,>ia 


£ 

aoa.aoo 
ai  1.681 
>43>9i4 


CoprEX 
Quantity.  Value. 
Tons. 
i?.7aa 

37.354 


Coal 
Value. 
£ 

1.899.59a 


Quantity. 
Tons. 

5^29,662  _ 

9.035^35  3.060,931 

U,98o,iQ3  6,314,400 


Quantity. 
Gallons. 
9.148.80C 

39.351.960  337,641 

5S.>35.B8o  3I4.S30 


Hamcakesk 
Qoantity.  Value. 
Ton*.  C 


t»9T 
1901 
1906 

The  number  of  mine  employees  in  IO07  «•*  igo/xm.  In  raund 
numbers;  the  number  of  mining  compsniesi  189;  bm  tbe  aggreiate 
paid-up  capital,  to  millions  sterling. 

Induttritt.—Ju  tbe  beginning  of  the  Mc!j]  era  Japan  was 
practically  vrfthout  any  manufacturing  industiiei,  as  Ibc  term 
is  understood  in  the  Occident,  and  she  bad  tiot  so  much  as  one 
Joint-stock  company.  At  tbe  end  i4  1906,  ber  joint-itock  com- 
panies and  paitnerships  totalled  9339,  their  paid  up  capital 
eiceeded  100  millions  sterling,  and  thdr  reserves  totalled  36 
millions.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  absence 
of  manufacturing  organizations  50  years  ago  that  such  pursuits 
were  deliberately  eschewed  or  deq>iscd  in  Japan.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  at  tbe  very  dawn  of  tbe  bistorical  epoch  we  find  that  sec- 
tions of  the  people  took  lb«r  tiames  from  the  work  carried  on  by 
them,  and  that  specimens  of  expert  industry  were  preserved  In 
the  sovereign's  palace  side  by  side  with  the  imperial  insignia. 
Further,  skilled  artisans  from  the  neii^bouring  continent 
always  found  a  welcome  in  Ji^um,  and  wfaen  Korea  was  success- 
fully invaded  in  early  times,  one  of  tbe  uses  which  the  victors 
made  of  their  conquest  was  to  import  Korean  weavers  and  dyers. 
Subsequently  the  advent  of  Buddhbm,  with  Its  demand  for 
images,  temples,  gorgeous  vestments  and  ikh  paraphenalit, 
gave  ft  marked  impulse  to  the  development  ot  artistic  iitdustiy, 
which  at  the  outset  took  its  models  from  China,  India  and  Greece, 
but  gradually,  while  assimilating  many  of  the  best  features  of 
the  continental  schools,  subjected  them  to  such  great  modiG- 
cations  in  accordance  with  Japanese  genius  that  they  ceased 
to  retain  moie  than  a  tnce  of  their  originals.   From  the  9th 


century  luxurious  haUts  prevailed  in  Kifito  under  the  sway  of 
the  Fujiwara  regents,  and  Ibe  impoial  city's  munificent  patron- 
age  drew  to  iu  precincts  a  crowd  of  artisans.  But  these  were 
not  Industrials,  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  term,  and,  further, 
their  organisation  was  csseniially  domestic,  ttch  family  select- 
ing iu  own  pursuit  and  folk>wing  it  from  generation  lo  genera- 
tion without  co.<^ration  or  partnership  with  any  outsider. 
Tbe  establishment  of  military  feudalism  is  the  i3th  century 
brought  a  reaction  from  tbe  effeminate  luxury  of  the  metropolis, 
and  during  nearly  300  years  00  industry  enjoyed  large  popularity 
except  that  of  the  armourer  and  tbe  swird-smith.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  prowess  of  Oda  Nobunaga  and,  above  all,  trf 
HIdeyoshi,  the  toikS,  bring  within  sight  a  cessation  of  dvil  war 
and  tbe  unification  of  the  country,  than  the  taste  for  beautiful 
objects  and  artistic  utensils  recovered  vitality.  By  degrees  there 
grew  up  among  the  feudal  barons  a  keen  rivalry  in  art  industry, 
and  the  shAgun's  cotirt  in  Vedo  set  a  sundard  which  the  fetida- 
tories  constantly  strove  to  attain.  Ultimately,  in  the  days 
immediately  antecedent  to  its  fall,  the  thOgun's  administration 
sought  to  induce  a  more  logical  system  by  encouraging  local 
manufacturers  to  supply  local  needs  only,  leaving  to  KiAto  and 
Yedo  tbe  duty  of  catering  to  general  wants. 

But  before  ihb  reform  hod  approached  maturity,  the  second 
advent  ot  Western  nations  introduced  to  Japan  the  products  ot 
an  industrial  dvilixation  centuries  in  advance  of  her  own  from 
the  point  ot  view  of  utility,  though  i>owIse  superior  in  the 
ftf^cation  ot  art.  Immediately 
Lbai>  the  nation  became  alive  to  the 
Qiwuity.  Value,  necesuty  of  correcting  iu  own  in- 
~  t      feriority  in  this  respect.  But  the 

lollw  P""'*  entirely  without 

^Ifi^  models  for  organization,  without 
financial  macbineiy  and  with- 

Volue.  MoA 
g      enterprise,  the  government  had 
33,388  to  choose  between  entering  the 
sSitt  field  as  an  instructor,  and  leaving 
ii>3K  the  nation  to  struggle  along  *n 
arduous   and    expensive  way 
Total  Values,  to  tardy  development.  There 
^        could  be  no  question  as  to  whkli 
1^^^  course  would  conduce  more  to 


1,633.344 

3.007,993 


PETaOLBUU 


Tom. 

746 
>.744 

3,73  L 

SULPHUX 

Quantity. 
Tons. 
13.138 
16,007 
27^06 

Othim 

Value. 
£ 

3.863 
J.4S0 


Value. 
t 

44.389 


41 J38  10.839,783      general  advantage,  and  thus, 

in  days  immediately  subse- 
quent to  (he  cctnmption  of  administrative  power  by  the  emperor, 
the  spectacle  was  seen  of  official  excursions  into  the  domains  of 
silk-reeling,  ccment-naking,  cotton  and  silk  spinning,  brick- 
burning,  printing  and  book-binding,  sosp-boiling,  type-casting 
and  ceramic  decoration,  to  say  nothing  of  their  establishing 
colleges  and  schools  where  all  branches  of  applied  science  were 
taught.  Domestic  exhibitions  also  were  organized,  and  q>eci- 
mens  cl  the  country's  producU  and  manufactures  ¥rere  sent 
under  government  au^ices  to  exhibitions  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  of  this  new  departure  along  Western  lines  could 
not  l»it  be  injurious  to  the  old  domestic  industries  of  the  country, 
especially  to  those  which  owed  their  existence  to  tastes  and  tra- 
ditions now  regarded  as  obsolete.  Here  again  the  government 
came  to  the  rescue  by  establishing  a  firm  whose  functfams  were 
to  familiarize  foreign  markets  with  the  produas  tk  Japanese 
artisans,  and  to  instruct  the  latter  in  adaptations  likely  to  appeal 
to  Occidental  taste.  Steps  were  also  Ukcn  for  training  women 
«$  artisans,  and  tbe  government  printing  bureau  set  the  example 
<a  employing  female  labour,  an  innovation  which  soon  devdoped 
latge  dimeiuiona.  In  short,  the  authorities  applied  themselves 
to  educate  an  Industrial  disposition  throughout  the  country,  and 
as  soon  as  success  seemed  to  be  in  ^t,  tbey  gradually  trans- 
ferred from  oAgibI  to  private  diiectioa  tbe  vukmib  modd  enter- 
prises,  retaiidng  only  tnch  as  were  tequiied  to  supply  the  needs 
of  tbe  sUte. 

The  result  of  all  this  effort  was  that  whereas,  in  the  beginning  of 
tbe  Meiji  era,  Japan  had  virtually  no  industries  worthy  of  tbe  name, 
she  poseessed  u  1896  that  is  to  say,  aftar  an  intenni  ot  35  years 
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of  effort — no  lew  than  4995  tnduttrU  and  comwerehl  com  panic*, 
joint  rtock  or  pannenbip,  with  a  paid-up  capital  el  40  milliont 
•terlitte-  Her  oevdopment  during  the  decade  endii^  in  1906  it 
■bown  in  thm  following  table: — 

Number  of  Paid-up  capital  (millioni 
compantei.  (inilUoM  ■tcrUas).  (terling). 

1S97  .    ,    ,    .    .    .  6,113  U  6 

1901  .    .    1    .    .    .  8.603  63  13 

1906  9.1339  107  36 

What  effect  this  dewlopment  evrcued  upon  the  country'*  over-aea 
trade  may  be  inferred  from  the  [act  that,  whereai  the  manufactured 
goods  exponed  in  1870  were  nil,  their  value  in  1901  was  8  million* 
•terliiw,  and  in  1906  the  figure  rose  to  over  ao  millions.  In  the 
following  laUe  are  pven  (ome  fact*  relating  to  the  principal  in- 
diMuiea  in  which  ktSgfi  markets  are  intererted^— 

Cotton  Yakhs 


SiModlea. 

Operative*. 

Quantity 
produceo- 

Remark*. 

Male. 

Female. 

1897 

1901 
1906 

768438 
■  ,181,763 
I,4J34<* 

9.933 
t3.4«i 

3^059 
49.5*0 
59.181 

A 

316,913,196 
274.861.380 
383.359.113 

This  i*a  wholly 
new  industry  in 
Japan.  It  had 
no  existence  be- 
fore the  Meiji  era. 

Woven  Goods 


Loom*. 

Operative*. 

Market  value 
of  products. 

Remark*. 

Male. 

Female. 

1897 
■901 

1906 

9«7.I34 

719.530 
736338 

54.1 '9 
43.173 
40,886 

987.110 
747.946 
731^5 

Millionstterling. 
■» 

St 

1 1  is  obaervable 
that  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of 
opera  tive*i*con- 
cuncni  with  an 
increase  of  pro- 
duction. 

Matches 


Operatives. 

Quantity 
produceo. 

Value. 

Remark*. 

Male. 

Female. 

Oross. 

i 

This  i*  an 

l»97 

369 

31.447 

36,377 

34/>38,96o 

654.849 

altogether 

1901 

361 

S.656 

16,304 

31.901,319 
54*».a93 

936,689 

new  indus- 

190C 

350 

5.468 

18,731 

1,551.698 

try.  Japan- 

ese matches 
now  hold  the 

leading  place 
in  air  Far- 

Eastern  mar- 

ket!. 

FoauCN  Papbii  (ai  dtsiinguishod  from  Japanese) 


i 

s 
lb 

Operative*. 

Quantity 
produced. 

Value. 

Remark*. 

Male. 

Female. 

1897 

190  > 

■906 

9 
>j 
33 

i6j5 
3J74 

109 

'-»! 
1.778 

It 

46,356,649 
1 13448.340 

318,033^ 

£ 

300,663 
714.094 
1 .4' 5.778 

Had  not 
Japanese  fac- 
torie*  been 
established  all 
1  hi*  paper  must 
have  been  im- 
ported. 

In  the  BeMof  what  may  be  called  minor  manufactures — as  ceramic 
ware*,  lacquer*.  Uraw-plait*.  Ac— there  ha*  been  corresponding 
growth,  for  the  value  of  the*e  i>roduciioaa  increased  from  I }  million* 
Bterring  in  1897  to  3l  million*  in  1006.  But  at  these  manufacture* 
do  not  enter  into  competition  with  foreign  goods  in  either  Eastern 
or  Western  markets,  they  are  interesting  only  as  showing  the 
development  of  Japan's  producing  power.  They  contnbute 
ooihinf  to  the  solntitm  of  the  prtMcm  whether  Japaneae  Industrie* 
are  drattwed  nltiinately  la  drive  their  foreicn  rival*  from  the  markets 
of  Ama.  if  noc  to  conprta  injurioiuly  with  tbem  even  in  Europe  and 
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America.  Japan  seems  to  have  one  great  advantage  aver  Occidental 
countries:  she  po*«ea*e*  an  abundance  of  dexterous  and  exception- 
ally cheap  labour.  It  ha*  been  said,  indeed,  that  this  latter  advan- 
tage is  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  Nnce  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
cost  of  living  are  fast  increasing.  The  average  cost  of  labour  doubled 
in  the  interval  between  1895  and  1906,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  manufacturing  ornniiations  doubled  in  the  same  time, 
while  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital  neatly  trebled.  As  to  the 
ncccaaaries  of  life,  U  those  specially  affected  by  government  mono- 
polie*  be  excluded,  the  rate  of  appreciation  between  1900  and  I906 
averaged  about  30%,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  cnst  of  living  ii 
not  increaslnK  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  renancntlaii  earacd 
by  labour.  The  manufacturing  uiugAis  of  the  nation  seems,  thUn- 
fore,  to  have  a  bright  future,  tne  only  *erioi»  impediment  being 
deficient  capital.  There  is  abundance  of  coal,  and  step*  have  been 
taken  on  a  large  scale  to  utilixe  the  many  excellent  opportunitlM 
which  the  country  ofiers  for  developing  electricity  by  water-power. 

The  fact  that  Japan's  cqMrts  ot  taw  silk  amount  to  moce  than 
13  millions  sterling,  while  she  sends  over-sea  only  3)  mdUoM' 
worth  of  silk  fabrics,  sntgests  some  marked  inferiority  Mk> 
on  the  part  of  her  weavers.  But  the  true  cxplanatioit  mwltg, 
seems  to  be  that  her  distance  from  the  Occident  bandlcape  her 
in  catering  for  the  chaining  fashion*  of  the  West.  Tlwre  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  the  skill  of  Japanese  weaver*  was  at  one  time, 
eminent.  The  tun  goddess  herself,  the  predominant  figure  in 
the  Japanese  pantheon,  i*  said  to  have  practised  weaving;  the 
names  of  four  varieties  of  woven  fabrics  were  known  in  pre- 
historic times;  the  jrd  century  of  the  Christian  era  saw  the  arrival 
of  a  Korean  maker  of  clocr,;  after  him  came  an  influa  of  Chinese 
who  were  distributed  throughout  the  country  to  improve  the  arts 
of  sericulture  and  silk-weavinsi  a  toveieun  (Yuriaku)  o(  the  sth 
century  employed  93  groups  erf  naturaliicd  Chinese  for  similar  pur- 
poses; in  431  the  aame  emperor  issued  a  decree  encouraging  thccu]. 
ture  of  mulberry  trees  and  calling  for  taxe*  on  silk  and  cotton; 
the  manufacture  of  textile*  was  diiectly  Mipcrviaed  by  the  consort 
of  this  soverdgn;  in  645  a  bureau  of  weaving  was  established; 
many  other  evidence*  are  conclusive  as  to  the  gnu  antiquity  of  tba 
art  of  silk  and  cotton  weaving  in  jApan. 

The  coming  of  Buddbina  in  the  6th  century  contributed  not  a  Utile 
to  the  devd^ment  of  the  art,  *ince  aat  only  did  the  priests  lequire 
for  their  own  vestments  and  for  the  decontion  of  Mmples  when 
fabric*  of  more  and  more  gorgeous  description,  but  ^so  tbete  bdy 
men  themselves,  careful  always  to  keep  touch  with  the  continenttu 
developments  of  their  faith,  made  frequent  voyage*  to  China, 
whence  they  brought  back  to  Japan  a  knowledge  of  whatever 
technical  or  artistic  improvements  the  Middle  KingoKMn  couUI  show. 
When  KiCto  became  the  permanent  nwtrapolis  of  the  empire,  at 
the  close  of  the  8th  century,  a  bureau  was  established  fiN'  weaving 
brocade*  and  rich  *ilkstuSs  to  be  used  in  the  palace.  Thispreludea 
an  era  of  some  three  centuries  of  steadily  developiag  luauiy  in  Ki&to; 
an  era  when  an  essential  part  of  eveiy  aristocratic  mansion'*  furni- 
l4ire  was  a  collection  of  magnificent  vlk  robe*  for  uaein  thenimptuou* 
Ns.  Then,  in  the  15th  century  came  the  "  Tea  Ceremonial,  when 
the  brocade  mountin_g*  of  a  picture  or  the  wrapper  of  a  tiny  tca-iar 
possessed  an  almost  incredible  value,  and  such  ilcil)  was  attained  by 
weaver*  and  dyers  that  even  fragment*  (rf  the  fabrics  produced  by 
them  command  extravagant  price*  today.  Kiflto  always  remainea, 
and  *till  remains,  the  chief  producing  centre,  and  to  *uch  a  degree 
has  the  science  of  colour  been  developed  there  that  no  less  than  400a 
varieticsof  tint  are  distinguished.  Tne  sense  erf  colour,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  a  qiccial  endowment  of  the  Japanese  people  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  some  of  the  combinationi  handed  down  from 
medieval  time*  are  treasured  as  incomparable  examples.  During 
the  long  era  of  peace  under  the  Tokugawa  administration  the  cos- 
tumes of  men  and  women  showed  an  increasing  tendency  to  richness 
and  beauty.  This  culminated  in  the  Cenroku  epoch  [16S&-1700), 
and  the  anstociacy  of  the  present  day  tlcUghi  in  viewing  histntmic 
nerloniianGes  where  the  costumes  of  that  age  and  of  its  rival,  the 
Momoysma  (end  of  the  i6th  century)  are  reproduced. 

It  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  formidable  catalogue  of  the 
various  kinds  of  silk  fabric*  manufactured  in  Japan  before  the  flpcn- 
ingof  the  Meiji  era,  and  the  signal  ability  of  oer  weavers  hudenvcd 
a  new  impulse  from  contact  with  the  Occident.  Machinery  has 
been  largely  introduced,  and  though  the  product*  of  hand-looms 
still  enjoy  tne  reputation  of  greater  durability,  there  has  unouestion- 
ably  been  a  marked  development  of  prxxlucing  power.  Japanese 
looms  now  turn  out  about  17  million*  sterling  of  silk  textiles,  of 
whicb  les*  than  4  millions  go  abroad.  Nor  is  incrcaxd  quantity 
alone  to  be  noted,  for  at  the  lactory  of  Kawashima  in  KiOto  Gobelins 
arc  produced  such  as  have  never  been  rivalled  claewfaere. 

Cowtmerce  in  Tokasavo  Tines. — The  conditions  existing  in 
Japan  duiing  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  prefatory  to  ihe 
modem  opening  of  the  country  were  unfavourable  to  the  deveh>p> 
ment  alike  of  nathmal  and  of  intemaiionBl  trade.  As  to  the 
former,  the  ■ystem  of  feudal  governineot  entcised  a  cripi^ing 
influence,  for  each  feudal  chid  endeavoured  to  check  the  exit 
of  any  kind  of  property  from  Us  fief,  and  free  interchange  o[ 
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commodities  was  thut  prevented  wo  effectually  that  cases  sre 
recorded  o(  one  feudatory's  subjects  dying  o(  starvation  while 
those  of  an  adjoining  fief  enjoyed  abundance.  International 
commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  under  the  veto  of  the  central 
government,  which  punished  with  death  anyone  attempting 
to  hold  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Thus  the  fiefs  practised  a 
policy  of  mutual  seclusion  at  home,  and  united  to  maintain  a 
policy  of  general  seclusion  abroad.  Yet  it  was  under  the  feudal 
system  that  the  most  signal  development  of  Japanese  trade  took 
place,  and  since  the  processes  of  that  development  have  much 
historical  interest  they  invite  dose  attention. 

Ai  the  bulk  of  a  feudal  chioi'a  income  was  paid  in  rice,  nrrange- 
mcnls  had  to  be  made  for  sending  the  grain  to  market  and  trans- 
milting  it*  proceed*.  Thit  cITKted  originally  by  cscalili^liing 
in  Osaka  More*  Ikura-^hiki),  under  the  charge  of  samurai,  uho 
received  the  rice,  told  it  to  mi  rchants  in  thut  city  and  remitted  the 
proceed*  by  official  carriers.  But  from  the  middle  of  ihc  17th 
century  these  itore*  were  ptaa  lI  in  the  charge  of  tradesmen  to  u  hom 
wa*  given  the  name  of  kek^-ya  (aeent).  Thev  disposed  ot  ihc 
product*  entruited  to  them  by  a  fief  and  held  the  money,  sending 
It  by  monthly  instalment*  to  an  appointed  place,  rendering  ycjriv 
account*  ana  receiving  comniiasion  at  the  rate  o(  from  2  to  4  %. 
They  had  no  ipecial  licence,  but  ihey  were  honourabl>^  regarded  and 
often  dutinauished  by  an  o(ii<-ial  title  or  an  hereditary  ciension. 
In  fact  a  kalce-ya,  of  *uch  standing  at.  the  Mitsui  and  the  Konoike 
familiei,  wa*,  in  effect,  a  banhLi  charged  with  the  finances  o\  several 
fief*.  In  Osaka  the  method  of  sale  was  uniform.  Tenders  wire 
invited,  and  these  having  beer  opened  in  the  nret^ence  of  all  the  ^liire 
officials  artd  kake-ya.  the  succixlul  tenderers  had  to  deposit  bargain- 
money,  paying  Ihc  remainder  within  ten  days,  and  thereafter  beeum- 
ing  entitled  to  take  delivery  nl  (he  rice  in  whole  or  by  instalmeiit* 
within  a  certain  time,  no  (ec  lj,  inc  rhar^i'd  (or  bl(ir.ii;(\  A  iiniilar 
system  existed  in  Yedo,  the  sl-.o^un'!  eaplul.  Out  i.f  ihe  1  u-itrim  of 
deferred  delivery  developed  the  establishment  of  exchanges  where 
advances  were  made  against  sale  certificatei,  and  purely  speculative 
transactions  came  into  vogue.  There  followed  an  experience 
common  enough  in  the  West  at  one  time:  public  opinion  rebelled 
against  thcK  transactions  in  margins  on  the  ground  that  they  tended 
to  enhance  the  price  of  rice.  Several  of  the  brokers  were  arretted 
and  brought  to  trial  i  marginal  dealing*  were  thenceforth  forbidden, 
and  a  system  of  licence*  wa*  inaugurated  in  Yedo,  the  number  of 
licensed  dealer* '  being  restricted  to  108. 

The  system  of  organized  trading  companie*  had  its  origin  in  the 
lath  ccntuiy.  when,  the  number  of  merchants  admitted  within  the 
confine*  of  Yedo  being  restricted,  it  bi^camc  necessary  lor  those  not 
obtaining  (hat  privilege  to  establish  tome  mode  of  co-operation, 
and  there  resulted  the  formation  of  companies  with  representatives 
ttationcd  in  the  feudal  capital  and  share-holding  members  in  the 
provinces.  The  Ashika^  tht^'uns  developed  this  restriction  by 
•eliing  to  the  highest  bidder  the  exclusive  right  of  engaging  in  a 
particular  trade,  and  the  Tokugawa  administration  had  recourse 
to  the  same  practice.  But  whereat  the  monopolies  instituted  by 
the  Ashikaga  had  for  eolc  object  the  enrichment  of  the  exchequer, 
the  Tokugawa  regarded  it  chiefly  as  a  means  of  obtaining  worthy 
repreientatives  in  each  branch  of  trade.  _  The  first  licence*  were 
issued  in  Vedo  to  keeper*  of  bath-houses  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  A*  the  city  grew  in  dimensions  these  licences  increased 
in  value,  so  that  pawnbrokers  willingly  accepted  them  in  pledge 
for  loans.  Subsequently  almanack -sellers  were  obliged  to  take 
out  licence*,  and  the  system  wa*  afterwards  extended  to  money- 
changer*. 

It  wa*  to  the  fishmongers,  however,  that  the  advantage*  of 
commercial  organisation  nrtt  presented  themselves  vividly.  The 
KTcateit  fish-market  in  Japan  1*  at  Nihon-bashi  in  TfikyO  {formerly 
Yedo).  It  had  its  origin  in  the  needs  of  the  Tokugawa  court. 
When  lyeyasu  {founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty)  entered  Yedo 
in  1590,  his  train  was  followed  by  some  fishermen  of  Sctlsti,  to 
whom  he  granted  the  privilege  of  piving  their  trade  in  the  adjacent 
teas,  on  condition  that  they  furtushed  a  supply  of  their  best  fish 
for  the  use  of  (he  garrison.  The  remainder  they  offered  (or  sale 
at  Nihon-bashi.  Early  in  the  17th  century  one  Sukegoro  of  Vamaio 
province  (hence  called  Vamato-ya)  went  to  Yedo  and  organiicd  the 
fishmonger*  into  a  great  gild.  Nothing  is  recorded  about  thi* 
man's  antecedenlsi  though  his  mercantile  genius  entitle*  him  to 
historical  notice.  He  contracted  for  the  sale  of  alj  the  hsh  obtained 
in  the  neighbouring  teas,  advanced  motley  to  the  fishermen  on  the 
security  <^  their  catch,  constructed  preserves  for  keeping  the  fiah 
alive  until  they  were  exposed  in  the  market,  and  enrolled  all  the 
dealer*  in  a  confederation  which  ultimately  consisted  of  391  whole- 
sale merchant*  and  346  brokers.  The  main  purpose  of  Sukesoro'* 
system  was  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  dealing  direct  wttn  the 
producer.   Thus  in  return  for  the  pecuniary  accommodation 


'  They  were  called  fuda-tathi  (ticket -holders),  a  term  derived 
from  the  fact  that  ricc-voucheis  were  usually  held  in  a  split  bamboo 
which  wa*  thrust. iiito  a  pile  of  rice-bag*  to  indicate  theu-  buyer. 
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granted  to  fithermea  to  buy  boats  and  nets  they  were  required  to 
give  every  fish  they  caught  to  the  wht^esale  merchant  from  m-bom 
they  had  received  the  advance;  and  the  latter,  on  his  side,  tw]  to 
tell  in  the  open  market  at  prices  fixed  by  the  confederation.  A 
somewhat  similar  system  applied  to  vegetables,  though  in  this  case 
the  monopoly  was  never  so  close. 

It  will  be<^>servcd  that  this  federation  of  fishmongers  approxi- 
mated closely  to  a  trust,  as  the  term  is  now  undentood;  that  is  to 
tay,  an  assodaiion  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  same  branch  d 
trade  and  pledged  to  observe  certain  rules  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  as  welfas  to  adhere  to  fixed  rates.  The  idea  wai  extcndrd 
to  nearly  every  trade,  10  monster  confederations  beinc  oncani'ed 
in  Yedo  and  34  in  Osaka.  These  received  official  recosnition, 
and  conlribuicd  a  sum  to  the  exchequer  under  the  eupnoniout 
name  of  "  benefit  money,"  amounting  to  neariy  £fo,ooo  annually. 
They  attained  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  the  whole  of  (be  cities' 
supplies  passing  through  their  hands.*  No  member  of  B,confcdcra- 
tion  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  licence  except  to  a  [tear  rcUtiii-c, 
and  if  invone  not  on  the  roll  of  a  confederation  engaged  in  the  sam* 
business  he  became  liable  to  punishment  at  the  hands  of  itw  officials. 
In  spite  of  the  limits  ihus  imposed  on  the.tran&fer  of  liccncn.  one 
of  tnesc  documents  commanded  from  £80  to  £6,400,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  confcdttrations,  or  gilds,  had 
increate<r  to  68  in  Yedo,  comprising  II05  merchants.  The  gild 
system  extended  to  maritime  cnterpnse  also.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  a  merchant  of  Sakai  (near  Osaka)  cstablUhcd  a 
junk  service  between  Osaka  and  Yedo,  but  thit  kind  of  busincw  did 
not  attain  any  considerable  development  until  the  close  of  that 
century,  when  to  gilds  of  Yedo  and  34  of  Osaka  combined  10 
organize  a  marine-transport  compiny  for  fhe  purpose  ot  conveying 
their  own  merchandise.  Here  also  the  principle  of  monopoly  was 
strictly  observed,  no  goods  being  shipped  for  unaffiliated  mcrcnanls. 
This  carrying  trade  rapidly  assumed  large  dimensions.  The  number 
of  junks  entering  Yedo  rose  to  over  1500  yearly.  They  raced  from 
port  to  port,  just  as  tea-clipper*  from  China  to  Euri^  uacd  to  race 
in  recent  times,  and  trouble*  incidental  to  their  rivalry  became  so 
serious  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enact  stringent  rules.  Each 
junk-master  had  to  subscribe  a  written  oath  that  he  would  comply 
etricity  with  the  regulations  and  observe  the  sequence  of  sailing  as 
determined  by  lot.  The  junks  had  to  call  tn  roaU  at  Uraga  for  the 
purpose  of  undcrsoing  official  examination.  The  order  of  their 
arrival  there  was  duly  regbicred,  and  the  master  making  the  best 
record  throughout  the  year  received  a  present  in  money  as  well  ai  a 
complimentary  garment,  and  became  the  shipper*'  favourite  next 
season. 

Operations  relating  to  the  currency  also  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  gilds.  The  businessofmoncy-changingteemstohavc  beet) 
taken  up  as  a  prolcssion  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
but  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  pedlars  who  carried  sirinn  of  copper 
cash  which  they  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver  coins,  then  in  rare 
circulation,  or  for  parcel*  of  gold  dust.  From  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  exchanges  were  onened  in  Yedo,  and  in  171S  the  men 
engaged  in  thit  business  formed  a  gild  after  the  fashion  of  the  tim& 
Six  hundred  of  these  received  licences,  and  no  unlicetucd  person 
wa*  permitted  to  purchase  the  avocation.  Four  repmentativn 
of  the  chief  exchange  met  dailv  and  fixed  the  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver,  the  fieurc  being  then  communicated  to  the  vanou* 
cxchan^ges  and  to  the  shfigun  s  officials.  At  for  the  prices  of  gold  or 
silver  in  terms  of  copper  or  bank-note*,  34  representatives  of  (he 
exchange*  met  every  evening,  and.  in  the  presence  of  an  official 
censor,  settled  the  ngure  for  the  following  day  and  recorded  ike 
amount  of  transactions  during  the  past  14  hours,  full  informatkin 
on  (hese  points  being  at  once  tent  to  the  city  governor*  and  (he 
Street  elder*. 

The  exchanges  in  their  ultimate  form  approximated  very  closely 
to  the  Occidental  idea  of  bank*.  They  not  only  bought  Bold,  silver 
.and  copper  coin*,  but  they  also  received  money  on  deposii,  nude 
loan*  and  issued  voucher*  which  plaved  a  very  important  part  in 
commercial  transactions.  The  voucher  teems  to  have  come  into 
existence  in  japan  in  the  14th  century.  It  originated  in  the  Y'mhino 
market  of  Yamato  province,  where  the  hilly  nature  of  the  district 
rendered  the  carriage  of  copper  money  to  arduous  that  rich  mer- 
chant* began  to  substitute  written  receipt*  and  cngagMtrnti 
which  quickly  became  current.  Amon^  these  documents  there 
was  a  joint  voucher  "  {kumiai-fuda),  signed  by  several  pcrsmui, 
any  one  of  whom  might  be  held  responsible  for  iti  redempthin. 
This  had  large  vogue,  but  it  did  not  obtain  official  recognition  unl.l 
1636,  when  the  third  Tokugawa  shflgun  selected  30  sutMctantiil 
merchant*  and  divided  them  into  3  gilds,  each  authorized  to  issue 
vouchers,  provided  that  a  certain  lum  wa*  deposited  by  way  of 
security.  Such  vouchers  were  obviouslv  a  form  of  tank-note. 
Their  circulation  by  the  exchange  came  about  in  a  similar  maniter. 
During  many  years  the  treasure  of  the  shOgun  and  of  the  feudal 


'  In  1715.  when  the  population  of  Yedo  wa*  about  three-quart'-n 
of  a  million,  the  merchandise  that  entered  the  city  was  861, Si)}  tup 
of  rice;  795. 8s6  casks  of  sake;  132,891  casks  of  soy  (fish-saucr': 
18,309,08^  bundles  of  fire-wood;  S09.7QO  bags  of  charrxul;  9o.5[i 
tubs  of  oil;  1,670,850  bag*  of  salt  and  3,613,500  pieces  of  cotton 
cbth. 
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doA  «MS  canisd  to  Y«lo  by  pAck-hgrte*  and  coolie*  at  the  icgnlar 
poattlMmcc,  ButthecMtlinMitrfnKhaaeihodledtotheMlec- 


tioais  Ifi9t  of  iocsdiui|eagestsvbowm^»ciandbukenta>the 
Tokacaw*  gowriuneiit  ud  were  nqniral  to  furaiilt  swney  within 
30  d^s  of  ttw  chtA  u  order  drawn  i»  thefli.  TbeM  apcnti  went 
br  tte  flune  of  the  "  ten-men  nid."  Snbeeqnenthr  the  finn  of 
HttKn  w«a  added,  but  it  enjoyed  the ipectalpnvdenclbeuis allowed 
ISO  day*  to  collect  a  apecified  amount.  Toe  pia  recnvcd  mooe^ 
OB  aooNuit  of  the  T<Htugawm  or  the  feudal  chiefa.at  provinml 
ff  Btipij  tbcs  nndc  Eta  own  amo^emCBta  ioc  cuUn^  the 
cbaqiM  dnwa  iwoa  it  by  the  ahaKun  or  the  ddbqrO  la  Yedo.  If 
cofat  bappesed  to  be  Immediately  available,  it  waa  enptoyvd  to  cadi 
tbacfaqaMtotbcrwlHtba  vouched  oltbtddamradbatcnd.  It 
waa  1b  Oaafca,  howeytr-that  the  tunctiona  oT the  cicliangf  a  acguirad 
foHot  devriofHDaot.  Thtt  dty  baa  ohibited.  In  aH  cna,  a  remark- 
abla  aptitadf  for  ttade.  Its  mnchanta,  aa  alraady  abown,  were  not 
oalr  entnated  with  the  duty  of  wUing  the  iic«  aod  other  product* 
ot  the  nmandiiig  ficf^  but  alio'  they  became  depoaitocie*  of  the 
procecdBbiAich  tbey  paid  out  on  account  of  the  owners  la  lAatever 
MM  the  latter  desired.  Such  aa  evidence  of  oAoial  coafidcnce 
inatljr  mtiwtliened  their  credit,  and  tbey  reeciv«d  further  eo' 
codf^eneat  mm  the  aecood  TokiMawa  thflsun  ( 1 6M-1 633}  and  f [om 
lahinafB  Sadatann,  toveraor  of  the  dty  ia  i66i.  He  foateted 
whokaal*  trt-— -*™-  aought  to  introduce  a  tai|e  element  et  credit 
iiilii  iiaaiiiim  iii  liiililiilliiii  a  a}!!!  iii  li  i  iidll  mil  a.  UnA  HMiiiirri 
to  prtMoote  the  orculation  of  cfaequea;  ioauguiated  market  mlea'af 
gold  and  dim  and  appointed  ten  chiefa  of  exchange  .who  were 
empowered  to  ovtnee  the  bunocM  of  money -exchanging  H  geoeraL 
Tbeae  ten  received  exempcioo  from  munidpal  taaation  and  were 
permitted  to  wear  eworda.  Under  them  were  la  eachangca  formiaa 
a  gild,  wboee  memben  agreed  to  honour  one  aoothcr**  vouchen  aod 
natuaOy  to  facilitate  bnSneML  GiadoaUy  th^  elabotated  a  regular 
ayMcm  of  banfciag.  ao  that,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  tSth  centory,  tlwy 
■aaned  varioaa  dcaciiptioaa  of  paper-onlen  for  fixed  aumapayaUe  at 
^y***™  iriaces  within  fiaed  penoda;  deposit  notes  redeemable  on 
^h*  demand  oC  an  indicated  person  or  bia  order;  billa  of 
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estaUUiad,  Heeoce  fee*,  however,  befaw  aboQihed.  and  no  limit 
set  to  the  Dumber  of  firma  in  a  gild.  "niingB  remained  thua  until 
the  bepnning  of  the  Meiii  era  (1867},  wlten  tlte  gilds  (bared  .the 
catadysm  that  overtook  ma  the  country's  old  iastitutioa*. 


drawn  by-il  npon  B  la  bvour  of  C  (a  common  fona  for  use 
aaowthly  or  annual  aettfciuenta);  pwmlaacty  aacea  to  be  paid  at  a 
fntm  time,  or  cbeqpea  payable  at  aiebt,  for  goods  aarchaatd ;  aod 
storage  orders  cnpi^ng  to  ddiver  goods  on  acconai  of  wUcb  eamcM 
moecy  had  bsen  pud.  These  last,  mocfa  employed  la  trsnsacttons 
icladag  to  nee  and  supr,  were  gcnenDr  valia  br  a  period  of  3  ysaia 
and  3  aMMttha,  were  signed  by  a  confcotratioa  of  fitfliingai  or  nar- 
chanta  00  joint  responsibihty,  and  guaimatced  tbe  Mhrtry  at 
tbe  iwdicattd  acfchandite  independently  of  all  acddtnta,  Hiey 
passed  current  aa  readily  as  com,  aod  advances  coold  always  be 
itH""^  gainst  tbem  from  pawobnAera. 

Al  these  docoiDentat  iagicating  a  wdl-devdopcd  system  of 
oedt.  srere  duly  protected  by  law,  severe  penalties  bdiw  inflicted 
for  any  isilute  to  Intplemeot  the  pledgee  tbey  embodkd.  Tbe 
aifTchsfffs  of  Yedo  and  Ovaka,  workiag  on  the  m*em  of  tmsts  here 
rt'f'ttMt,  gradually  acquired  great  wealth  and  fell  into  habits  of 
Biariced  honiry.  It  is  recorded  that  they  did  sot  hesitate  to  pay 
£5  for  tbe  first  booito  of  tbe  stasoo  and  (i  I  for  the  first  ege-fruit. 
KatmaDy  the  nectade  et  such  extrova.EaDce  esdted  popular  dis- 
conteat.  Men  begaa  to  grumble  against  the  so-called  "  official 
isiiiliiiiti "  who,  under  government  ansj^cea,  mooopoUxed  every 
bcajtch  of  trade;  and  this  telinr  grew  almost  uncontrdlaMe  in  1836, 
wbea  rke  rose  to  an  unprecedented  price  owing  to  crop  fulure. 
Hen  loadly  ascribed  that  state  of  aSain  to  Rcntug  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  ahuhsele  compares,  and  murmura  abuur  to  those  raised  at 
tbe  dose  of  the  19th  century  in  America  against  tbe  trust  system 
began  to  reach  tbe  ears  of  the  authorities  perpetually.  Tbe  cele- 
brated Fujita  T<Ao  oT  Mito  took  op  the  nueatioo.  He  argued  that 
the  monopoly  system.  Moce  it  indudcd  Osaka,  exposed  the  Yedo 
amrfcet  to  aU  the  vicuHtudes  of  the  former  dty,  which  had  tbea 
lost  BBcb  of  its  old  prosperity. 

Ffamlly.  ia  1841.  the  MOgon's  chief  minister,  Uisnao  Echiien-iio- 
Kuai,  wmlnw  all  tmOnc  Sceboci,  lUMolved  tbe  gilds  and  pro- 
ddoMd  that  mn  pcnoa  Mould  theacefoctb  be  frse  to  engage  in 
any  Tini"— wftMut  let  or  Uadraaee.  This  recldeasly  drastic 
■sare,  vividly  iUustiatlng  tbe  aibitiarioess  of  fradd  oncialdora, 

 ooly  included  tbe  coouaerdal  ^IdiL  tbe  shipptng  gilds,  tbe 

excbaage  gikla  and  tbe  lead  ttanaport  giku,  but  was  also  carried  to 
the  length  of  forfoidding  any  company  to  confine  itself  to  whoksafe 
The  attthorioes  Mfther  dedared 


 __.  1  that  In  dmes  of  scarcity 

whoksala  tranMCtions  must  be  abandoned  altogether  and  retail 
bnmnoB  aloae  carried  on,  their  purpose  being  to  bring  retul  and 
wholesale  prices  to  the  same  kvd.  The  custom  of  advancing  money 
to  fisbBmen  or  to  producers  in  tbe  provincial  districts  was  intet^ 
dieted;  even  the  fada-Mthi  mkht  no  longer  ply  thrir  calling,  and 
■dtber  bath-bouse  ke^en  nor  bairdrawsfa  were  allowed  to  combine 
lor  tbe  purpose  of  ad<^>ting  uniform  rates  of  charges.  But  thw  ill- 
judged  tuterferenoe  produced  evils  greater  than  those  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.  Tlw  gilds  had  not  really  been  eiactlna.  Their  orpni- 
BtMo  bad  reduced  the  cost  of  diitnbution,  and  tbey  bad  provided 
facilities  of  transport  which  brought  produce  within  quick  and  dieap 
reach  of  central  marketa. 

Ten  years'  experience  showed  that  a  toodified  form  of  tbe  old 
aysteia  would  coadMce  to  public  iatensts.  Tbe  gilds  wars  rs- 


Japanese  oommerdal  and  industrial  life  presents  another  feature 
wficb  It  ems  to  suggest  spedd  aptitude  for  combination.  Inmercaa- 
tBe  or  maaufactumg  families,  whfle  the  ddest  son  dways  succeeded 
to  bis  father's  business,  not  only  tbe  yoonger  sons  but  also  the  appren- 
tices and  employees,  after  tliey  had  served  bithfullv  for  a  number 
of  years,  opected  to  be  set  up  as  bnndi  bouses  niner  the  auspices 
of  tbe  vriwttd  landb^ii  lacelvfina  place  of  builnrss.  a  certain  amount 
ofcanfid  and  thaprmlega  of  uswg  tbeoclgiaal  house  MH>e.  Mainr 
aa  old-established  firm  thus  cane  to  have  a  plania  of  bcaodm  all 
serving  to  extend  its  btuioes*  and  sCrcogtben  Its  credit,  so  that  the 
aroup  odd  a  commanding  position  in  the  business  wmU.  It  will 
be  apparent  from  tbe  above  that  coaunercU  traoMCtions  oa  a  targe 
scale  in  pre-Mdjl  days  wer»  practically  limited  to  the  two  treat 
dties  of  Vedo  and  Osaka,  the  people  ia  the  proviadd  fiefs  having 
DO  direct  asKidstion  with  tbe  gild  system,  coafining  tbeandves,  for 
tbe  most  part,  to  domestic  industries  on  a  small  scale,  aad  not  being 
allowed  to  extend  their  burinwi  bcyood'  tbe  bouadariM  of  tbe  M 
to  wfaicb  tbey  bdooged. 

Portitn  Cmmeree  iwint  Ike  lieiji  Era. — ^If  J^tao't  Indintriil 
develop  men t  in  modeni  times  has  been  remaitable,  tbe  same 
tnay  be  said  even  more  emphatically  about  the  development 
of  ber  over-flca  oommerce.  TUs  was  checked  at  fint  not 
only  by  tba  nap^mlarity  attaching  to  all  intercoune  with  out> 
dde  natioM,  bat  also  by  embairaasments  lenilting  from  tba 
diffcience  between  tbe  silver  price  of  gold  in  Japan  and  its  diver 
price  In  Europe,  the  predous  metals  being  connected  in  Japan  by 
a  ratio  of  i  to  S,  and  in  Europe  by  a  ratio  of  1  to  15.  This 
latter  fact  was  tbe  cause  of  a  sudden  and  violent  ^ptedation  of 
vducs;  for  the  government,  seeing  the  country  tbreatcoed  with 
loss  of  aU  its  gold,  tried  to  avert  the  catastrophe  by  dieting  and 
reducing  tbe  wdghts  ni  the  silver  coins  without  altering  their 
denominations,  and  a  coireqwnding  difference  ediibitcd  itself, 
as  a  matter  <rf  conm,  la  the  diver  quotations  of  conmoditics. 
Another  difficulty  was  tbe  attitude  of  officialdom.  During  several 
centuries  Japan's  over-sea  trade  had  been  under  the  control  of 
officialdom,  to  whose  oo&ers  it  contributed  a  subitantid  revenue. 
But  when  the  fordgn  exporter  entered  the  fidd  under  the  coin 
ditlons  created  by  the  new  system,  he  diverted  to  his  own  pocket 
the  handsome  profit  previoudy  accruing  to  the  government;  aod 
dace  the  latter  could  not  easily  become  reconciled  to  this  loss  of 
revenue,  or  wean  Itself  from  its  traditiond  habit  of  mterfereDce 
in  affairs  of  (brdgn  and  since  the  foreigner,  on  his 

side,  not  only  dedicd  secrecy  in  order  to  prevent  competition, 
but  was  also  tormented  by  inveterate  su^ndras  of  Orientd 
espionage,  not  a  little  friction  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  the  scanty  records  of  that  early  epoch  auggcM  that  trade 
was  beset  with  great  difficulties,  and  tlutt  the  foreigner  had  to 
contend  sgalnst  most  adverse  circumstances,  though  in  truth  his 
gains  amounted  to  40  or  50%. 

The  chid  staples  of  the  eady  trade  were  tea  and  silk.  It 
bq)pe!ied  that  just  before  Jinn's  taw  siU  became  available  fw 
export,  the  productiOD  of  that  article  in  France  and  Ttmamt 
Italy  had  been  largdy  curtailed  owing  to  a  novd 
dtsnae  of  the  silkworm.  Thus,  when  the  fint  bales  tH  Japanese 
silk  speared  in  London,  and  when  it  was  found  to  possess 
qualitia  entitling  it  to  the  highest  rank,  a  keen  demand  sprang 
up.  Japanese  green  tea  also,  differing  radically  in  flavour  and 
bouquet  from  the  black  tea  of  China,  appnied  quickly  to 
American  taste,  so  that  by  the  year  1907  Japan  found  hersdf 
selling  to  foreign  countries  tea  to  the  extent  <rf  1}  mUlions  ster- 
ling, and  raw  lOk  to  the  extent  of  1  at  millions.  Tliis  remarkable 
devdopment  is  typicd  of  the  general  history  of  Japan's  foreign 
trade  in  modem  times.  Omitting  the  6rBt  decade  and  a  half, 
the  statistics  for  which  are  imperfect,  the  volume  of  the  trade 
grew  from  s  millions  sterling  in  t873 — ^3  shillings  per  head  of  the 
population — to  93  miUIoas  in  1907— or  38  shillings  per  bead.  It 
was  not  a  uniform  growth.  TIk  period  of  35  years  divides  Itself 
cotut^cuously  Into  two  eras:  the  first,  of  15  years  (187J-1887), 
during  which  tbe  devdopment  was  from  s  millions  to  9*7  n^- 
lions,  a  ratio  of  i  to  a,  approdmatdy;  the  second,  ti  so  ycaia 
(1887-1907),  during  which  the  devd<4unent  waa  from  97 
miUioDS  to  93  w>niu>M,  ^  ratio  of  i  to  wr>  i 
Digitized  by  VjOOgLC 
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That  a  commerce  whidi  Bcaiceljr  doubled  Itsel!  in  the  fint 
fifteen  yean  ihould  have  grown  neariy  tenfold  in  the  next 
twenty  Is  a  fact  Inviting  attention.  Hiere  are  two  pi&idpal 
causes:  ono  general,  the  other  ipedaL  The  general  cause  was 
that  several  yean  neoesiaifly  elapsed  before  the  nation's  material 
condition  began  to  respond  perceptibly  to  the  improvemenu 
effected  by  the  Meiji  government  in  maturs  of 'administntion, 
taxation  and  tran^rt  facilities.  Fiscal  burdens  had  been 
reduced  and  security  of  life  and  property  obtained,  but  railway 
building  and  road-making,  harbour  construction,  the  growth  of 
posts,  telegraphs,  exchanges  and  banks,  and  the  development 
of  a  mercantile  marine  did  not  exerdse  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  nation's  prosperity  until  1884  or  1885.  From  that  time  the 
coontij  entered  a  period  of  steadily  growing  proqKrity,  and  from 
that  time  private  enterprise  may  be  said  to  have  finally  started 
upon  a  career  of  independent  activity.  The  special  cause  which, 
from  1885,  contributed  to  a  marked  growth  of  trade  was  the 
resumption  of  spede  payments.  Up  to  that  time  the  treasury*! 
fiat  notes  had  suffered  such  fluctuatioDs  of  spede 

value  that  sound  or  successful  commerce  hecsnw  very  dimculL 
Against  tlie  importing  merchant  the  currency  trouble  worked 
with  double  potency.  Not  only  did  the  gold  with  which  he 
purchased  goods  appreciate  constantly  in  terms  of  the  ulver 
for  wUch  he  sold  them,  but  the  diver  itself  i^ipredated  sharply 
and  rapkUy  in  terms  of  the  fiat  notes  paid  by  Jqxmae  con- 
smnea.  Cursory  reflection  may  suggest  that  these  factors, 
should  have  stimulated  exports  as  much  as  they  depressed* 
Imports.  But  such  was  not  altogether  the  case  in  practice. 
For  the  e^Mrtcr's  transactions  were  hampered  by  the  posubUity 
that  a  delay  of  a  week  or  even  a  day  might  Increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  ulver  in  Japanese  markets  by  bringing 
aboat  a  further  depredation  of  p^>er,  so  that  be  worked  timidly 
and  Iicstatingly,  dividing  his  operations  as  minutely  as  possib^ 
In  order  to  take  advantage  (4  the  downward  tendency  of  the  fiat 
notes.  Not  tUl  this  element  of  pemidous  disturbance  was 
removed  did  the  trade  recover  a.  healthy  tone  and  grow  so 
lustily  as  to  tread  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  China,  with  her  300  million  Inhabitants  aitd  long-established 
International  relations. 

J^ian's  trade  with  the  outer  world  was  built  up  chiefly  by  the 
energy  ud  enterprise  of  the  foreign  middleman.  He  acted  the 
7l>flM«k*part  <^  an  almost  ideal  agent.  As  an  exporter, 
if  MM  MM  command  of  citeap  capital,  his  experience,  bis 
knowledfe  of  foreign  markets,  and  his  connexions  enabled  him 
to  secure  sales  such  as  must  have  been  beyond  reach  of  the 
Japanese  working  Independently.  Moreover,  he  paid  to  native 
consumers  ready  cash  for  their  staples,  taking  upon  his  own 
shoulders  all  the  risks  of  finding  markets  abroad.  As  an  Importer, 
Ite  enjoyed,  In  centres  of  supply,  credit  which  the  Japanese 
lacked,  and  he  offered  to  naUve  consumers  foreign  produce 
brought  to  their  doors  with  a  minimum  of  responsibility  on  their 
part.  Finally,  whether  as  ezpcwters  or  importers,  foreign 
middlemen  always  competed  with  each  other  so  keenly  that  their 
Japanese  clients  obtained  the  best  poosible  terms  from  them. 
Yet  the  amlntion  (rf  the  Japanese  to  gust  them  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  unnatutsL  Every  nation  must  desire  to  carry  on  its 
own  commerce  independently  of  alien  assistance;  and  moreover, 
the  foreign  middleman's  residence  during  many  yean  within 
JapaseM  tenitoiy,  but  without  the  pale  of  Japanese  sovereignty, 
invested  him  with  an  aggressive  character  which  the  anti- 
Oriental  cxduiivenea  of  certain  Occidental  nations  hdped  to 
ucentnate.  Thus  from  the  pidnt  of  view  trf  the  average  Japan- 
ese there  are  several  reasons  for  wishing  to  dispense  with  alien 
niddlmiBii,  ud  it  is  plain  that  thtse  reasons  are  operative;  for 
whereas,  In  1888,  native  merchants  carried  on  only  ia%  of  the 
country's  over-sea  trade  without  the  Intemntion  cf  the  foreign 
middlemen,  thdt  share  row  to  35%  in  1899  and  has  since  been 
slowly  increasing. 

Analyni  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  during  the  Mdli  era  shows  that 
Baku      duringtbess-yeafperiodendinf  lni907,import*exceedcd 
rrS^L     exporu  in  ai  yean  and  t^wrts  enecded  Imports  in  ta 
years.  This  does  not  suggeK  a  very  badly  balanced 
trade.  But  doatr  eiaminstion  acceatnates  the  difiereocc,  (or 
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when  the  figures  are  added,  it  it  fonod  that  the  exccne*  of  exports 
aggregated  only  11  nuUioos  iterlinK,  whercu  the  excesK*  of  impocts 
totalled  71  miUioos,  there  being  thus  a  so-called  "  unfavourable 
balance '  of  60  milUoos  over  alL  The  movements  of  tptae  do  not 
throw  much  light  upon  thU  subject,  for  tlwy  are  complicated  by 
Uige  unpotti  of  gold  feMiltfog  tram  war  indemnities  and  forem 
loans.  Undoubtedly  the  balance  b  materially  redrewcd  hy  the 
expenditures  of  the  foreign  communities  In  the  former  Kttlemenu, 
of  foreign  tourists  viMtlng  Japan  and  of  foreign  vends  ewaged  ia 
the  carrymg  trade,  as  well  as  by  the  eamii«B  erf  Japaneae  vecaels 
and  the  interest  on  investments  made  by  foreigners.  Neverthele«s 
there  remainsan  appredaUe  maipn  against  Japan,  and  it  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that  she  is  still  eiMaged 
eqmpfung  hetsdf  for  the  industrial  cancr  evidently  lying  before  her. 

The  manner  in  which  Japan's  over-sea  trade  was  divided 
iD^'VO?  among  the  seven  foreign  countries  prind- 
parw-^wgaged  b  it  may  be  sera  from  the  foUowing 


United  bUtes 
China  .    .  . 
Great  Britain 
British  India  . 
Germany  , 
France 

Korea  .    .  . 


Gxfiorts  to      Impeets  from  Total 
i  (millioM),       £  (millions}.       £  (mHlioai). 

Si  " 

6i  IS 
I 
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Among  the  u  open  ports  of  Japan,  the  first  place  belongs  to 
Yokohama  In  tne  matter  of  [oreigi)  trade,  and  Kobe  ranlu  second. 
The  former  far  outstrips  the  latter  m  exports,  but  the  case  is  revened 
when  imports  are  considered.  As  to  the  percentagestrf  the  whole 
trade  staadtng  to  the  credit  of  the  five  prinopal  ports,  the  (blloviiw 
figures  may  be  consulted  ^— Yokohama.  40%;  Kobe,  35-6;  Onla, 
10;  Moji,  Si  and  Nagasaki,  2. 

Vl. — GOVZXKVXNT,  AOUINIST&AIIOH,  &C. 

Emperor  and  Princes. — At  the  head  of  the  Japaneae  State 
stands  the  emperor,  generally  qmken  of  by  fordgnera  as  tbe 
mikado  (bonourahle  gate*),  a  title  comparable  with  sublime 
porte  and  by  his  own  subjects  as  itndti  (son  of  heaven)  or 
tema  (heavenly  king).  The  emperor  Mutou  Hito  (9.9.)  was  the 
I  list  of  his  line,  according  to  Japaneae  history,  which  reckons 
from  660  B.C,  when  Jimmu  ascended  tbe  throne.  But  as  written 
records  do  not  cany  us  back  farther  than  aj).  711,  the  reigns 
and  periods  tA  the  very  eariy  monarchs  are  more  or  less  apocry- 
phal. Still  the  fact  remains  that  Japan  has  been  ruled  by  an 
unbroken  dynasty  ever  since  tbe  dawn  of  her  history,  in  which 
respect  she  is  unique  among  ail  tiic  nations  In  tbe  world.  There 
are  four  families  <rf  princes  of  the  blood,  from  any  one  of  whid>  a 
successor  to  the  throne  may  be  taken  in  ddault  of  a  direct  hdr: 
Princes  Arisugawa,  Fushimi,  Kaoin  and  Higashi  FushimL 
These  families  are  all  direct  descendants  of  emperors,  and  their 
heads  have  the  title  of  shinnJS  (prince  of  the  blood),  whereas  the 
other  imperial  princes,  of  whom  there  are  ten,  have  only  the 
second  sylUble  of  thimiB  (pronounced  w6  when  separated  from 
Mn).  Second  and  younger  10ns  of  a  sAiiiM  are  all  «0,  and  ddcst 
sons  lose  the  title  >Aiii  and  become  md  from  the  fifth  geaention. 

The  Peerage. — In  former  times  there  were  no  Japanese  titles 
of  nobility,  as  tbe  term  is  understood  in  tl>e  Occident.  N<4klea 
there  were,  however,  namely,  ktme,  or  court  nobles,  deaceodanis 
of  younger  sons  of  emperors,  and  iaimyO  (great  name),  some  of 
whom  could  trace  thdr  lineage  to  mikados;  but  all  owed  their 
exalted  position  as  feudal  chiefs  to  military  prowess.  Tbe 
Meiji  restoration  of  1867  led  to  the  abcditlon  of  the  daiwyAs  as 
feu<^  cliieb,  and  they,  together  with  the  huge,  were  merged 
Into  one  dass  called  kwauku  (flower  families),  a  term  correspond- 
ing to  aristocracy,  all  inferior  persons  being  iuimirt  (ordinary 
folk).  In  18S4,  however,  the  five  Chinese  titles  of  H  (prmcc), 
ks  (marquis),  lutu  (count),  tki  (viscount)  and  doK  (baron)  were 
introduced,  and  patents  were  itot  only  granted  to  the  andent 
nobility  but  also  conferred  on  men  who  had  rendered  conqiicuoua 
putdic  service.  The  Uties  are  all  hereditary,  but  they  descend 
to  the  firstborn  cmly,  younger  children  having  no  distinguidiing 
appellation.  Tbe  fint  list  in  1884  showed  11  princes,  14  nmr- 
qulses,  76  eoanta,  314  viseotmts  and  74  barons.  After  the  war 
with  China  (1894-95)  the  total  gte*  to  7tfi,  aad  the  mi  with 

'  Some  derive  this  terra  from  milfea,  an  andent  Japanese  term  fm 
"  groat,"  and  u, "  place. " 
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RuMift  (igo4-s)  inatued  the  number  to  pt  3,  nunely,  15  princes, 
39  BoanituML  100  counts,  376  viscounts  ud  38a  bsrons. 

HomtgtM  DtparlmtML—The  Impcrul  houMftoM  depart ntent  fa 
cooidetcly  diffeccntUteil  front  the  admiofatratioo  of  state  sffain. 
It  iodndei  burcmux  of  treasury ,  forest*,  peenge  snd  faantlnc,  u 
«ndl  sa  boards  of  ceremonies  aad  chamberUinsj  ofidafa  of  the 
enptcB's  household  and  officiafa  of  the  crown  pnnce't  household. 
The  annual  allowsiice  made  to  the  throne  ii  £«oo,aoo.  and  the 
Imperial  Mate  comprises  some  I3,ooo  acics  ol  building  hnd, 
3,850.000  acoes  td  forests,  and  300^000  acres  of  roiscdlaneous  fands, 
the  whole  valued  at  some  19  ndlions  steriiost  but  prabaUy  not 
'  'diDf  an  income  of  man  than  taoojooo  ycariy.  Turtber,  the 
'  old  owns  about  3  mOUona  stsflini  (lace  value)  of  bonds  and 
.  tarn  iddch  n  rmwM  s(  aooM  nyvm  is  derived,  so  that 
lb«  wbob  inoone  aaoonta  ts  three -ouartets  ol  a  BHIien  steriin(, 
upraa^Bntehr.  Out  atthfaaefaoasnddB  of  die  crown  prince  and 
nu  the  Itapmi  prince*  ale  supported ;  allowanees  are  granted  at  the 
tiBK  of  eoaforing  thlss  of  nobility:  a  toai  list  of  charidea  receive 
Ufaeral  cootributlooSjaod  conitderawe  sums  am  paid  to  enoonrafc 
ait  aad  ed  DCS  (ion.  Ths  emperor  hioMeU  is  protiably  on*  of  most 
frsfal  soveiuiiBs  that  mwr  occwpfad  n  throne. 

Dtptrtmtntt  of  Stafc— TbtR  m  aim  depart  B»ents  of  ttnte 
preaded  over  by  ministci*-— foreign  affaiit,  home  affaiit,  finance, 
wir,  Oftvy,  justice,  education,  a^kulture  and  commerce,  com- 
mnBkmtioiM.  Tbeia  ministen  tocm  the  calunet,  which  Is 
pMsldod  over  1^  the  mUrtcr  pialdflit  o(  sute,  so  that  iu 
nembm  number  ten  in  iIL  HiniiteiB  of  itite  are  appointed  by 
the  emperor  and  are  responsible  to  Um  alme.  But  between  the 
cnfainet  and  the  oown  stand  a  small  body  at  men,  the  survivors 
ti  tfaoM  bj  wlwH  gcniua  modem  Japan  was  nised  to  lier  present 
ti^  peritioo  ninoBg  the  nationi.  Tbey  uc  known  u  *<  ddn 
ttateimea  "  (fCMff).  Utefrpiovcdaluli^amstitntoulnvilu- 
ablc  wet,  «nd  in  the  whitloo  of  serious  [ffoblems  their  voice 
bo  to  be  finsL  At  the  end  of  1909  four  of  these 
renowned  statesmen  remained — Prince  Yamagata,  Marquises 
Inonye  and  Hatsokau  and  Count  Okuma.  Thm  is  also  a  privy 
ooviKil,  wliich  consists  of  a  wiaUe  nomber  of  distinguisbcd 
men — in  190Q  there  were  29,  the  president  being  Field-Marshal 
Prince  Yamagata.  Their  duty  is  to  debate  and  advise  upon  aD 
matters  referred  to  thtm  by  the  emperor,  who  sometimes  attends 
tbcir  meetings  in  person. 

CSmI  Qfiaalt.—Tbe  total  number  of  dvil  officiab  was  137,819 
in  1006.  It  bad  been  only  68,876  in  1898,  from  which  time  it  grew 
regolaHy  year  by  year.  Tbe  vlaries  and  allowances  paid  out  of 
tlK  ncsMtry  every  year  on  account  of  the  dvU  service  are  4  niilUoos 
.  appradmatcly.  aad  tbe  annual  aiooluBsenta  of  the  principal 


mil  I  r  are  as  follow: — lYime  ndnfatc^  1^60;  —iKitfr  of  a  dcpart- 
mcM.  ttoo;  ambssMdor,  JC500,  with  allowances  varying  trom 
£zxoo  to  C3000;  president  of  privy  council,  £900;  lesideat-genersl 
in  Seoid.  Moo;  govcmor-geneial  of  Formosa,  £600;  vic^mLiister, 
f|nr:  itlifi^T*  plenipotentiary,  £400,  with  aOowances  from  £1000 


£iao;  privy  oounciDor,  £400;  director  of  a  bureau,  £300;  Ac. 

Legbiamre.-^'ne  fint  Japanese  Diet  was  coovoked  the  39th 
flf  November,  1890.  I^oe  are  two  cfaambers,  n  bouse  of 
peen  (Wmhifii)  ud  ft  booso  of  representatives  (lAiiff-M). 
Eodi  b  Invested  with  the  same  I^slstlvc  power. 

Tbe  upper  dumber  consists  of  four  dsssca  of  memben. 
They  are,  fint,  hereditary  merabeis,  namely,  princes  and  mar^ 
qniscs,  who  are  entitled  to  sit  when  tbey  (each  tbe  age  of  35; 
aeeaoMiljr,  counts,  viscpunts  and  barau,  elected— after  they  have 
attained  their  15th  ycat^-by  tbdr  respective  orders  In  the  maxi- 
mum latie  of  one  member  to  every  five  peen;  thirdly,  men  of 
cdncatimi  or  distinguished  service  who  are  nominated  by  the 
emperor^  and,  fourthly,  representatives  of  tbe  highest  tax- 
payers, elected,  one  tat  each  prefecture,  by  tbdr  own  class. 
The  ndninnun  age  Unit  for  non^itled  memben  Is  30,  and  It  Is 
provided  that  tbdr  total  number  most  not  exceed  that  of  the 
titled  members.  The  bouse  was  composed  in  1909  of  14  princes 
<rf  tbe  blood,  15  ptinces,  39  marquiies,  17  anuts,  69  viscounts, 
96  baiona,  124  Imperial  nomineta,  and  45  rtpmentativcs  of  the 
highest  tu-paya»— that  is  to  say,  sio  titled  memben  and  169 
BMMttled. 

The  lower  house  conslstt  of  elected  memben  only.  Oii^n- 
aBy  the  ptopmy  qvalificatiM  waa  fixed  at  a  minimum  annual 
pi^Bnt  of  SBi.  hi  dnct  tana  (ie.  taiea  iiqiowd  by  the  cnttal 
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government),  but  in  1900  the  lawof  election  was  amended,  aitd 
the  property  qnaUfiaition  for  elector*  is  now  a  payment  of  £1 
in  direct  taxes,  while  for  candidates  no  qualification  is  requtred 
dther  as  to  property  or  as  to  locality.  Memben  are  of  two 
kinds,  namdy,  those  returned  by  incorporated  dties  and  those 
returned  by  prefectures.  In  each  case  the  ratio  is  one  member 
for  every  130,000  decton,  and  the  ebdmal  diitria  li  tbe  dty 
or  prefecture. 

Voting  is  by  ballot,  one  man  tme  vote,  and  a  genera]  dectton 
must  take  place  once  in  4  years  for  the  house  of  represen- 
utlves,  aad  once  In  7  yean  for  tbe  bouse*of  peen.  The  bouse  of 
representatives,  however,  is  liable  to  be  dinohred  by  onfer  of 
the  sovereign  as  a  disdplinaiy  measure,  In  which  event  ft  general 
dectfam  must  be  hdd  within  s  months  from  tbe  date  of  disso- 
lution, whereas  the  house  of  peen  is  not  liable  to  any  such  treat- 
ment. Otherwise  the  two  houses  enjoy  equal  liijits  and  privi- 
leges, except  that  the  budget  must  fast  be  submitted  to  the 
representatives.  Each  member  iccdvea  a  salary  of  £100;  the 
president  recdves  £500,  and  the  vice-president  £300.  Tbe 
presidents  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign  from  three  names 
submitted  by  each  house,  bat  tbe  aiqi^ntmem  of  a  vice-pnd- 
dent  it  witUtt  the  faidependent  ri^t  of  each  chamber.  The 
tower  houae  couiMa  of  379  memben,  of  whom  7S  aie  letumed  by 
tbe  urban  popnlatioa  and  304  by  the  rural  Under  the  ortgind 
property  qualificatitm  tbe  number  ot  franchise- bol den  was  only 
V  tt-S  to  vnxy  1000  of  the  nation,  but  it  is  now 
1,676,007,  or  ts-77  to  eveqr  loooi  By  the  conatitntion  which 
created  the  diet  fceedMn  of  comdence,  of  ^>eech  and  of  public 
meeting,  lovioUUIity  of  domicile  and  corTMpondcnce,  security 
from  antst  or  puniibment  except  by  due  process  of  law,  perma- 
nence ot  Judicial  appointanU  and  all  the  other  essential  ete- 
neiaa  of  dvO  Kherty  were  granted.  In  the  diet  fidl  legblative 
asthority  Is  vcMed:  without  Its  content  no  tax  can  be  imposed, 
increased  or  remitted;  nor  can  any  public  money  be  paid  out 
except  the  salaries  of  oSdals,  which  the  sovereign  reserves  the 
right  to  fix  at  wiU.  In  the  emperor  are  vested  the  prerogatives 
of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  of  conduding  treaties,  of 
appointing  and  dlimltaing  ofSdalt,  of  approving  and  promul- 
gating laws,  of  Issuing  argent  ordinances  to  take  the  temporary 
plan  of  Iftw^  and  of  ceofeizlng  titles  <rf  nobility. 

'JVanlare  tf  MA— It  eoald  scarcdy  haw  been  expected 
that  neither  tumult  nor  Intempennce  would  disfigure  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  diet  whose  memben  were  entirdy  without  parilanentaiy 
experience,  but  not  without  grievance*  to  ventilate,  wroiv*  (mI  or 
fancied)  to  avenge,  and  abure*  to  redress.  On  the  whde,  however, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  absence  of  anything  like  diignceful 
licence.  Tbe  potiteoeaa,  tbe  good  temper,  and  the  sense  of  dignity 
which  characteriic  tbe  Japanese,  generally  saved  the  tituation  when 
it  threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  "  scene."  Foreigner*  entering 
tbe  boose  of  representatives  in  TAkyfi  for  the  first  time  might  easily 
miainterpnt  lome  of  its  habits.  A  number  distinguidtes  each 
member.  It  is  pdnted  in  white  on  a  wooden  indicator,  the  latter 
being  fastened  by  a  hii^  to  the  face  of  the  member'*  de*k.  When 
fKoent  he  set*  the  indicator  standing  upright,  and  lower*  it  when 
leaving  the  bouK.  Pennisnon  to  *pe8k  w  not  obtained  by  catching 
the  pinident'a  eye,  but  by  calling  out  the  a*pirant'B  number,  and  a* 
member*  often  empfaaMie  their  call*  by  hammering  their  deik*  with 
the  indicators,  thetc  are  moments  of  decided  din.  But,  (or  the  rest, 
orderiinesa  and  decorum  habitually  prevail.  Specchn  have  to  be 
made  from  a  rostrum.  There  are  few  aiaplayi  of  oratory  oreloquencfc 
The  Japanese  formulate*  his  view*  with  remarkable  (adllty.  He  is 
abaolutcly  free  from  faNcbrw  or  adf-conadousne*s  when  speaking 
in  public:  he  can  think  on  hi*  feet.  But  hi*  mind  doc*  not  (t*ually 
busy,  itself  with  abrtract  ideas  and  tubtletie*  ol  philosophical  or 
religiou*  thought  Flight*of  fancy.  ioipasaionedburstaofKntiment, 
appeal*  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  toe  reason  of  an  audience,  are 
device*  strange  to  hi*  mentsi  habit.  He  can  be  rhetorical,  but  not 
eloquent.  Among:  sll  the  •peechet  hitherto  delivered  in  the  Japanese 
diet  it  wouldbediRicull  to  find  a  passage  deserving  the  latier  epithet. 

From  the  fir*t  the  debate*  were  recorded  verbatim.  Yean  before 
the  date  fixed  for  the  promulfatioo  of  the  conatituiion,  a  little  band 
of  students  efabonted  a  nstem  of  stenografrfiy  and  adapted  it  to 
the  Japanese  syllabary.  Their  laboun  remained  almost  without 
recogmtion  or  remuneration  untO  the  diet  was  on  the  eve  of  meeting, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  competent  Halt  of  abortliand  reportcn 
conid  be  organised  at  an  hour's  notice,  jspsn  can  dius  boast  that, 
alone  among  tbe  countries  of  the  worid,  she  posiesses  an  exact  recora 
of  tbe  proceeding*  of  her  Diet  Iron  the  moment  srhen  tbe  first  word 
was  spoken  witun  its  walls. 
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A  apedMl  feature  bt  tht  Diet'e  praoedure  bdp*  to  diicoarage 
ontoncml  dbpUya.  Each  mcaiure  ot  importance  hat  to  be  Mibmitted 
to  a  committee,  and  not  uDtil  the  latter'*  npon  baa  been  received 
doe*  Krioiu  debate  take  place.  But  in  ninety-nine  caie*  out  of 
every  buodrcd  the  committee'*  report  determine*  the  attitude  of  the 
boiue,  and  tpeecbes  arc  fdt  to  be  more  or  Icm  lupeifluoiu.  One 
reault  of  thi*  *yitcm  ta  that  buainei*  i*  done  with  a  decree  of  celerity 
icsrcely  known  in  Occidentu  Wiakturea.  For  example,  the  meetins* 
of  the  hoiue  of  repreaentatives  auriiv  the  lemian  1896-1897  were  33, 
and  the  number  of  hour*  occupied  by  the  nttinn  atgrented  116, 
Yet  the  rc*ult  wa*  55  bill*  debated  and  pawed,  levcfa]  o(  them 
roeasurea  of  prime  importance,  rach  aa  the  gold  itandard  UO.  the 
budget  and  a  statutory  tariff  law.  It  aunt  be  remembered  that 
■Itlwugh  actual  dttiogs  o(  the  boUMS  are  compantivcly  few  and 
bfW,  tM  comnuttees  rem^  almoat  cooatuUly  St  «oric  frnn  ngriiiiig 
to  evening  throUBhout  the  twdve  meka  of  tba  itarina'a  duration. 

Dmtim  ^  tSt  £m^.— Tbe  earliett  traditional  divbiom  of 

ilapan  Into  province*  wa*  made  by  the  emperor  Sdma  (131-190), 
n  whote  time  the  iway  of  the  throne  did  not  enead  farther  north 
than  a  line  curving  from  Sendai  Bay,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  die 
nun  island,  to  the  vicinity  of  Niigata  (one  of  the  treaty  port*], 
on  the  north-west  coast.  The  regioD  northward  of  thi*  line  wa*  then 
occupied  by  barbarou*  tribes,  «  whom  the  Ainu  (still  to  be  found 
in  Yeso)  are  probably  the  remaining  descendant*.  The  whole 
country  was  then  divided  into  thirty  two  province*.  In  the  3rd 
century  the  empie**  Jin^,  on  her  return  from  her  victotion*  expedi- 
tion a^iaat  Kcwea,  portioned  out  the  empire  into  five  home  province* 
and  aeven  drcuiti,  in  imitation  of  the  Korean  ayitem.  By  the 
emperor  Mommu  (696-707)  *ome  of  the  province*  were  aubdivided 
■o  a*  to  increa*e  the  whole  number  to  airtv-Hx,  and  the  boundaries 
then  fixed  by  him  were  re-*urveyed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
SbAma  (733-7)6}.  The  old  diviuon  i*  a*  follow*': — 

I.  The  Ct-htnai  or  "  five  home  province*  "      thoae  lying  imme- 
diately around  KyAto,  the  caintal,  vis..-^ 

Yamadiin,  alio  called  ISdiO 
Yamata  „  WufaO 

KamUK  Kadia 


ItumI,  abo  oiled  SmtM 

Stan '  n  ScMba 


II.  The  (even  circuit*,  a*  follow 

I.  The  TekaiJd,  or  "  castem-scn  circuit,'*  wlndi  compriaed 
fifteen  province*,  vis. 


/m                or   libfl                Kai  or 

rS                „    SeiM              Sagawd  „ 

Skima             „    ShinthQ            Muiashi  „ 

Oanrt             ^1     BuM              Awa  „ 

Mikawa           „    SanihA             Kastua  „ 

TUOrai           H    Eiuktt              SkimOia  „ 

Sumn  n  SmmtU  B&atki  « 
Itm               „  Dnuhfl 

3.  The  7%a«d9,  or  "eactem-monntmn  circuit," 
prised  eight  province*,  vix. : — 


Oml 

MiM9 


or 


N6*ha 
HUha 
SkintU 


KAzufce 
Shimotauke 
MutMi 
Dtwa 


or 


KBihyB 

SethyA 

BtukyA 

BSikS 

Sfisha 

sodia 
jiUia 

which  com- 

JSika 

Osha 
UshQ 


3.  The  BahtrOKdS,  or  "  nortbcm-laBd  dmiit,"  «Ud  con- 

prised  seven  prDvinoe*,  viz. : — 

Wakasa  or  MmM  Eukiu        or  EadiB 

EehiMBM  „    Emba  Eckit^  Essha 

JCogs  K    J^uM  Sado  Culadd) .,  SasbO 

ffM  NSshfl 

4.  The  SamndS,  or  "  mountain-bick  ^ctdtt"  which  com- 
prised right  provinces,  vis.  ^ 


Tamia 
Tanfo 
Taima 
laiU 


TanshQ 
TanshO 
TanahO 


5.  The  SanyUS,  or  "  mountain-front  drctiitt' 
prised  eight  pronnces,  vii. 


HBki 
Icumo 
Iwami 

Oki  (group  of  iilasd*) 

which  com- 


HakushQ 
Unska 
,.  SekiM 


Binta 
Afci 

Nagsto 


Haiima  or  BanskS 

Mimasaka         ,.  Sakutka 
Biun  I,  BishQ 

BilaAt  Biaba 
6.  The  Nankdide,  or  ' 

priied  six  provinces,  vis. 

or    Kitka        I  SoHuti 
Aw^QiUttd)  „    TsMbU  ho 
'    ~  Tom 


CnM 
BAthfl 
CketkA 


Awa 


*outhcra4e»  cttcuit,"  which  com* 


Sandifl 
Yoaha 
ToikA 


>  The  names  given  in  Italics  are  those  more  commonly  used. 
Those  in  the  first  column  are  geaenlly  of  nm  native  derivation; 
those  in  the  second  cdttmn  an  composed  at  the  Chinese  word  jM, 
■  "  province,"  added  to  the  Chinese  pnaundatloa  of  one  of  the 
chanctctB  with  which  the  natlw  vaa»  b  written.  la  a  tew  cuea 
both 
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7.  The  SaikaidB,  at  "  weatem-«ea  circuit,"  which  comprised 
nine  provinces,  vis: — 
CMhtsn         or  Chikusha 
CkOmio  „  Chikusha 

5urM  „  HOabQ 

BHMto  „  HCshfl 

Hum  „  Hisha 

III.  The  two  iibods,  yiM.t— 
Tsushima  or  TaiM 


Hip 

Hint* 

Otumt 


Hisha 

Nimha 
GOshfl 
Sauk* 


I  a.  m 


lifca 


Upon  comparing  the  above  list  with  a  map  of  Japan,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  main  island  contains  the  Co-kinai,  TfikaidA,  TSnndS, 
HokurikudO,  SanindO,  Sany&dd,  and  one  province  (Kithu)  of  the 
NankaidS.  Omitting  also  the  island  01  Awaji,  the  remaining 
provinces  of  the  Nankaido  give  the  name  Shikoku  (tbe  "  foor 
provinces  ")  to  the  island  in  which  they  lie ;  while  Saiicaidfi  ">''!ri4ft 
exactly  with  (he  large  island  KjQshiQ  (the  "  nine  provinces  "). 

In  186S,  when  the  rebellious  noble*  of  OshQ  and  OeM,  ia  tbo 
TCzandS,  had  submitted  to  the  emperor,  those  two  proviaees  were 
subdivided,  Dewa  into  Uscn and  Ugo,aodOshaintolwald,IwB*hin>, 
Rikuzen,  RikuchQ  and  Michinoku  (usually  called  Mutsu).  This 
increased  the  old  number  of  provinces  from  sixty-six  to  leveBty-aBe. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  created  a  new  circuit,  called  the  H^aaidi, 
or  "  northcrn-soa  circuit,"  which  compri^id  !ht  eleven  provinces 
into  which  the  large  island  of  Yczo  iv.ts  ih.  n  liividiil  (\-it.  Oshima, 
Shiribeshi,  Ishikari,  Teshibo,  Kitami,  Iburi,  Hiakj,Tokachi,  Koshiro^ 
and  Neinuru)  and  the  Kurilc  Islands  (ChishimaJ. 

Another  division  of  the  old  sixty-six  provirircs  w.is  made  by 
taking  as  a  central  point  the  ancient  barrier  of  Osaka  on  tbe  frontier 
of  Oi:'.i  and  Yamashiro, — the  region  lyino;on  the  east,  which  cooristed 
of  thiriy-three  provinces,  being  called  Kicanla,  at  "east  of  the 
bsrtiir,  "  the  remaining  thirty-three  pro\-inces  on  the  west  being 
stUirl  Kvcmri,  or  "west  of  the  barrier."  At  the  present  time, 
hciwL\<  r.  ihe  ti-rm  Kwanta  is  applied  to  only  the  eight  provinces 
of  Miis.i^lii.  Sas;,itni,  Ktiiuke,  Shimotsuke,  Ka7,ii'-.i,  ShimiSea,  Awa 
atid  I  lii.u  hi, — all  Ijiiig  immcdijtcly  to  the  cast  of  ih  -  '  Id  twrrier  of 
Hiil^unc.  ill  S,i'^aini. 

Chu-goku,  or  "  central  provinces,"  is  a  name  in  common  naeior 
the  Sanindo  and  SanyOdo  taken  taaetlicr.  Saihakiu.at  "  western 
provinces,"  b  another  lunie  for  Kiahlfl,  mob  !■  Mobl  via  ia 
frequently  called  Ckinm. 

Local  Adminulralive  Dnitimu. — For  purpose*  at  kol  ndi^a- 
iatration  Japan  i*  divided  into  3  urban  pcclectuM  (M>  43  rural 

Befectures  {ifn),  and  3  special  dominions  (fkS),  namdy  Fofutuaa. 
okkaido  and  S'<iil}i  ^-iWh.ilin,  rnrm-.s-i  and  Sakhalin  not  having 
b*cu  included  in  Juj,jj.  ,  Luiiiiuiit=  uiitJ  iSgjand  190S, reipectivdy, 
are  still  under  the  military  control  of  a  sovemor-genenl,  and  belong, 
therefore,  to  an  administrative  system  different  from  that  wevailing 
throughout  the  restof  the  country.  The  prefecture*  and  Hokkaido 
are  divided  again  into  6^8  *uh-prefectuit*  (gwi  or  kirt):  60  towas 
(rftt);  lis  urban  distncta  (fki)  and  ia>>74  rural  districts  (wa). 
The  three  urban  prefectures  are  TSkyB,  Onka  and  Kioto,  and  tbe 
urban  and  sural  district*  ton  distinguuhcd  according  to  the  aumber 
of  houses  they  contain.  Each  prdecture  i*  named  after  its  chid 
town,  with  the  exception  of  Okinawa,  which  is  the  sppelbtion  of  a 
group  of  IsUnd*  called  also  Riflkia  (Luchu).  The  lollowing  table 
*bowsthename*a(  tbeprefecturts,  their  anas,  pepulationa,  auaiber 
of  sob- prefectures,  tow  as  mai  urban  and  rural  dinatooa: — ■ 


Prefecture. 
TokyB .  . 
Kanagawa. 
Saitama 
Chiba  .  . 
Ibaraki 
Tochigl 
Gumma 
Nagano  . 
Yamanashi 
Sbisuoka  . 
Aichi  .  . 
Miye  ^  . 
Gifu    .  . 
Shin  .  . 
Fukui  .  . 
lahikawa  . 
Toyama 

Thei 

Ni^ta 
Fukushima 
Miyagi.  . 
Yamagata 
Akita  .  . 


Popuhtion, 
^795- 1 38' 

776,642 
1,174.094 
•  .373,387 

I,"3i.556 
788.3>4 
774.654 

1.337.5B4 
498.539 

t.199^ 

712,034 
633,840 
393.905 

'  prefectures  form 
1,611,189 
'.057.971 
835.830 

775.077 


■  Tbb  »  not  the  popubtioa  of  tha  dty  fmptr.  bnt  that 
urban  ptcfactoRb 


of  dK 
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MS9-17 
3^17-89 


PopuUdon. 
736J80 
613,171 


383 
183 


15  388 

7  137 

38  340 

33  331 

38  351 

^  3li 

—  .52 


Tbe  above  7  prrfecturei  form  Northern  Japan. 

Bite   .    .  1,767-43  93i.S76> 

(Mn  .  .  689-69  ljii,9(>9' 

Nin    ,    .  1,300-46  538,307 

Wibyami  1,851-39  681 JT* 

J«|0  .    .  *3i8-3i  1,667,336 

Objnon  ,  3.309-04  1,133,000 

H«*™;  .  3.'03  «4  i^r4i5 

YiB^ndd  t.3>4-34  986,161 

aw«M«    .  "^-48  73i,44» 

ToHon  .    .  1,335-99  4i8w 

Tlie  above  lO  piefecturei  iTomi  Soutbcni  Japu. 

TofaulnBia.  1,616-87  699498  10  1  3 

bpM  976-46  70o;4^  7  a  13 

EbMe  .    .  a,033-S7  997.4«l  "  I  18 

Kocfa  .   .  a,730-i3  6(6,S49  &  1  14 

The  above  4  prefecturee  fonn  the  island  of  Shilcoku, 

KipaU   .  i,40i-49  '  821,333  9  3 

Sm    .    .  984-07  63i/>ii  8  t 

FBksota    .  1.89414  1.363,743  19  4 

KtuuDoto  3,774-30  1,191,401  13  t 

«>.._.    3,400-37  839,48s  13  — 

HlJlOfa    .    3.904-54  454.707  ft  — 

nfMiiiiu.   3,589'7i>      I.i04>63t  13  I 

lAinan    .      93S-18        469>3«3  5  3 

The  above  8  prcfectimlbnB  KlOihia. 
HaUnid6  .  aCs^S-M      610,135         SB     3      I9  456 

.  Locd  Aininistralivt  Syslem.—ln  the  system  of  local 
•Usittmion  full  effect  is  ^ven  to  the  principle  of  popular 
(q>ceseitutiMi.  Etch  prefecture  {oAm  or  rural),  etch  sub- 
pRtenie,  each  town  uid  each  dutiict  (urbu  or  rural)  has  Its 
iKilsneiiibljr,  the  number  of  nmnbers  faeiiig  fixed  fa  proportion 
U>  the  population.  There  is  no  superior  limit  of  number  in  the 
cue  of  a  prefecture  assembly,  but  the  Inferior  limit  is  30. 
For  a  town  assembly,  however,  the  superiw  limit  is  60  and  the 
Uoior  30;  foe  a  sub-piefcctunl  anembly  the  cmeqionding 
ifores  sic  40  and  15,  and  for  a  district  assemUy,  30  and  S. 
Ihcse  bodies  sic  all  elective.  The  property  qu^catlon  for 
the  baachise  in  the  case  of  prefecturai  and  sub-prefcctural 
siteiDhlies  b  an  annual  payment  4rf  direct  national  tans  to  the 
ismmt  of  3  jat;  and  in  the  case  of  town  and  district  asaem- 
Ko,  s  ym;  while  to  be  di|jble  for  election  to  a  piefectural 
saemUy  a  jtariy  payment  of  10  yen  of  direct  national  taxes 
ti  BCGOtary;  to  a  sub-prefectural  assembly,  5  yen,  and  to  a  town 
or  (fittrkt  aasemUyr  3  yos.  Under  these  qualificatioiu  the 
decton  annate  3,009,745,  and  those  d^ble  for  dectloa  total 
919,5^.  In  towns  and  districts  IrancUse-hcMers  are  further 
divtded  into  classes  with  regard  to  their  payment  of  local  taxes. 
ThiH  for  town  electors  there  are  three  danes,  differentiated  by 
the  foUowinc  process:  On  the  list  of  ratepayers  the  highest  ate 
decked  off  until  their  aggregate  payments  are  equal  to  one- 
third  ti  the  ttrtal  taxes.  These  persons  form  the  first  dass. 
Nett  below  them  the  persons  whose  aggregate  paymcnU  repre- 
teu  one-third  of  the  total  amount  are  checked  off  to  form  the 
Mcood  dass,  and  all  the  temabder  form  the  third  das. 
Eieh  dsaa  dects  oae-tbitd  of  the  membas  of  assembly. 
Is  the  disUicu  there  ait  only  two  dasses,  namdy,  tb<»e 
vboK  payments,  in  order  from  the  highest,  aggregate  one* 
half  of  the  total,  the  remaining  names  on  the  list  being  placed 
m  the  second  class.  Each  class  elecu  one-half  of  the  members. 
Thb  b  CBUed  the  qrstem  of  ^jinuM  (Urge  landowners)  and  is 
Imud  to  work  satisfactorily  as  a  device  for  conferring  represen- 
tative ri^u  in  proportion  to  property.  The  franchise  u  with- 
held from  all  sabried  local  offidaLs,  from  judicial  ofBdals,  from 
Banisters  of  rdigion,  from  persons  who,  not  bang  barristett  by 
pnfasion,  assist  the  pcofde  la  a&aiis  connected  with  law  courts 
or  official  bureau,  and  from  every  individual  or  member  of  a 

]'ni»  b  not  tha  popdatlea  of  the  city  proper,  but  that  of  the 
anao  pRfactare. 
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company  that  contracts  for  the  execution  of  public  works  or  the 
supply  of  articles  to  a  local  administration,  as  well  as  from  persons 
unable  to  write  their  own  names  and  the  name  of  the  candidate 
for  whom  they  vote.  Members  of  assen^y  are  not  paid. 
For  prefcctural  and  sub-prefectuial  assemblies  the  term  is  four 
years;  for  town  and  district  assemblies,  ux  years,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  one-half  of  the  members  must  be  dected  every  third 
year.  The  prefcctural  assemblies  hold  one  seseioa  <rf  30  days 
yearly;  the  sub-prefect nral  assemblies,  one  session  of  not  man 
than  14  days.  The  town  and  district  assemUies  have  no  fixed 
session;  they  are  summoned  by  the  mayor  or  tlw  head-man  who 
their  deliberations  appear  necessary,  and  they  oontinue  in  nrMinii 
till  their  business  is  conduded. 

The  chief  function  of  the  anemblics  is  to  deal  with  allqncstloiH 
ot  local  finance.  They  discus*  and  vote  the  yearly  budgets;  they 
iMM  the  Kttled  accounU;  they  fix  the  local  taxes  within  a  nuudmnm 
limit  which  bears  a  certain  ratio  to  the  national  taxes;  they  make 
representation!  to  the  mioiner  for  home  affain;  they  deal  with  the 
fixed  property  of  the  locality;  they  raiae  loan*,  and  to  on.  It  U 
necesMry,  however,  that  they  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
miaicter  for  hoine  affairs,  and  loraetimes  of  the  minister  of  finance- 
abo,  before  disturbing:  any  objects  o(  scientific,  artistic  or  historical 
importance;  before  contnctinK  loans;  before  imposing  spedal  taxes 
or  pai«ng  the  normal  limits  of  taxation;  before  enacting  new  local 
regulations  or  changing  the  old;  before  dealing  with  grant*  in  aid 
made  by  the  central  treasury,  &c.  The  governor  of  a  prefecture, 
who  b  appointed  by  the  central  administration,  u  invested  with 
considerable  power.  He  oversees  the  canyine  out  of  all  works 
nnderuken  at  the  public  expense;  he  causes  bills  to  be  drafted  for 
discussion  by  an  assembly;  be  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  prefecture;  he  orders  paymenU 
and  receipts;  he  directs  the  machinery  for  collectiog  taxes  and  fees; 
he  snmmons  a  prefcctural  assembly,  opens  it  nnri  rlnsii  It,  and  has 
competence  to  Mispend  its  seasion  should  such  a  course  seem 
necessary.  Many  of  the  function*  performed  by  the  governor  with 
regard  to  prefectural  assemblies  ore  dischai^  by  a  head-man 
(Xtcn-eU)  in  the  case  of  sub-prefectural  assembues.  This  head-man 
is  a  salaried  official  appointed  by  the  central  administration.  He 
convenes,  open*  and  doses  the  aub-prefectural  assembly:  he  may 
require  it  to  reconsider  any  of  its  financial  decisions  that  seem 
improper,  explaining  tua  reason*  for  doing  so,'  and  should  the 
assembly  adhere  to  its  original  view,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to 
the  governor  of  the  prefecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly 
is  con^petent  to  appeal  to  the  home  miniatcr  from  the  govonor^ 
decision.  The  sub-prefectural  head-man  may  also  take  upon  him- 
seU,  in  case  of  em^gency,  any  of  the  functions  fsIlinE  within  the 
competence  of  the  sub-prefectural  assembly,  provided  that  he  ' 
reports  the  fact  to  tlieaasemblvand  seeks  its  sanction  at  the  earliest 

Cible  opportunity.  In  each  diatrict  also  there  u  a  head-man, 
hb  ptMt  u  alway*  elective  and  generally  non-salaried.  He 
occupies  tosrard*  a  district  a*sembly  the  same  position  that  the  sub. 
melecture  head-man  holds  towards  a  sub-prefectural  assembly. 
Over  the  governors  stand*  the  minister  for  Home  affain,  who  dis- 
charge* general  duties  of  superintendence  and  sanction,  has  com- 
petence to  delete  soy  item  of  a  local  budget,  and  may,  with  thr 
emperDr'sGonaent,.oraertbediaaohitionafakcal«&Kmb[y.  provided 
that  steps  are  taken  to  elect  and  convene  another  within  three 
months. 

The  machinery  of  local  administration  b  corniced  by  councQs, 
of  which  the  governor  of  a  prefecture,  the  mayor*  of  a  tosni,  or 
the  head-man  ol  a  sub-prefecture  or  district,  b  ex  pffieio  president, 
and  the  councillor*  are  partly  elective,  partly  nominated  by  the 
central  government.  The  councils  may  be  said  to  stand  m  an 
executive  position  tosrard*  the  local  legisbturc*,  namely,  the 
ssscmblies,  for  the  former  give  effect  to  the  mcaurc*  voted  by  the 
ktttcr,  take  their  place  in  case  of  emergency  and  consider  questions 
*ubmitlcd  by  them.  This  svstcm  of  local  government  has  now  been 
in  operation  since  1885.  and  has  been  found  to  work  well.  It  con- 
alilutc'  a  thorojigh  method  of  poliiical  education  tor  the  people. 
In  feinia!  daj-s  poiiular  rt (irefimt.il ion  had  110  existence,  but  a  very 
elTcctive  chain  of  local  rcspon^ibilily  wjs  rr.aniif.ictured  by  dividing 
the  f>c()plc — apart  from  (he  s-iiniirai — into  groups  of  five  families, 
vhlch  ucro  jointly  ii.ilik-  lor  any  ofli'iicc  COmndttad  bf  (MM 

of  their  members.  Thus  il  c;^nnot  be  said  that  the  pao^  MR 
altogether  unprepared  for  this  new  syEtcm. 

Tk*  Army. — ^Tl»  J^MUieae— as  distinguished  fmn  the  sbori- 
^nal  inhalHtanta  of  Japan— having  fought  their  way  into  the 
coimtry,  are  naturally  described  in  their  annals  as  Tii  isiiisr 
a  nation  of  soldiers.  The  sovereign  b  said  to  have  Sr—tm. 
been  the  commander-in-chief  and  hb  captains  were  known  as 
»-«mi  and  9-tinm(ft,  while  the  duty  of  aerving  in  the  tanks 
devolved  on  all  subjecta  alike.  Thb  information  to  Indeed 
■  The  mayor  of  a  town  (ik&U}  b  nominated  by  the  raiidster  for 
home  afFaIrs  from  three  men  duaen  by  the  town  assembly. 
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derived  tram  tndltkm  only,  dnce  the  fint  written  itcord  goes 
back  BO  further  tfatn  71a.  We  ueJuitified,howtTer,b  believing 
that  at  the  doM  of  the  7tb  ccntttiy  of  the  Cbriatiu  en,  iriMB  the 
empreu  Jito  ut  upon  the  throne,  the  aodal  syiteiD  ^  the  Txng 
dynasty  <rf  China  commended  itself  for  adoption;  the  distinc- 
tion id  dvil  and  militaty  It  said  to  have  hem  then  established 
tot  the  But  time,  though  it  probably  conomifd  ofiirfihonly.  Cer- 
tain officers  received  definitely  military  commtisinns,  as  generals, 
brigadiers,  captains  and  so  00;  a  military  office  (fiyfbu-tki)  was 
organised,  and  each  important  district  thnni^ioat  the  empire 
iukI  iu  military  divi^on  {prndan).  One-third— tome  say  one- 
fourth — of  the  nation's  aUe-bodied  males  oonatltnted  the  array. 
Tactically  there  was  a  complete  organisation,  from  the  squad  of 
5  men  to  the  division  of  600  horse  and  400  foot.  Service  was  for 
a  defined  period,  during  which  taxes  were  remitted,  so  that 
military  duties  always  found  men  ready  to  discharge  them. 
Thus  the  hereiUtary  soUier— afterwards  known  as  the  Mflwroi  or 
twU— did  not  yet  edit,  nor  was  theiv  any  such  thing  as  an 
esduiive  right  to  carry  arms.  Wesfwnt  of  war,  the  prqierty 
ot  the  »ute,  were  served  out  when  required  for  fighting  or  fin 
traiolng  putposes. 

At  the  chw  of  the  Sth  century  stubboni  InniKctloiie  on  the 
part  ik  the  aborigines  gave  new  fanp(»taiioe  to  tiie  idcUer. 
The  coiacription  list  had  to  be  greatly  increased,  and  it  came  to 
be  a  recognized  principle  that  every  stalwart  man  should  bear 
arms,  every  weakling  become  a  bread-winner.  Thus,  for  the 
fint  ^ae,  the  distinction  between  "soldier"  and  "wotkiog 
man  "  >  received  official  recognition,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
dtcumstaaces  attending  the  distinction  a  measure  of  contempt 
attached  to  the  latter.  The  neat  stage  of  development  had  iu 
origin  In  the  assumption  of  high  offices  of  sUte  by  great  families, 
who  encroached  upon  the  imperial  prerogatives,  and  tfpnfdr 
ated  as  hereditary  perquirites  posU  which  should  have  remained 
in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign.  The  Fujlwara  dan,  taking  all  the 
dvil  offices,  resided  in  the  capital,  whereas  the  military  posU  fdl 
to  the  lot  of  the  Tatra  and  the  hlinamoto,  who,  leitUng  in  the 
provinces  and  bdng  thus  required  to  guard  and  police  the  out- 
lying districts,  found  it  expedient  to  surround  themsdves  with 
men  who  made  soldiering  a  profesrion.  These  latter.  In  their 
.turn,  transmitted  their  fimctlons  to  thdr  sons,  so  that  there 
grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  bouses  a  number  <rf  miliuty 
lanilica  devoted  to  rffn-iwing  the  power  and  promoting  the 
Interesu  of  their  raastcis,  from  whom  they  derived  their  own 
privileges  and  emoluments. 

From  the  middle  of  the  loth  century,  therefore,  the  tenns 
and  busJti  acquired  a  spedal  significance,  bdng  applied 
to  themaetves  and  thdr  fdlowen  by  tbe  local  magnates,  wbooe 
power  tended  more  and  more  to  eclipse  even  that  ot  tbe  throiiie, 
end  finally,  in  the  i  ith  century,  when  the  Minamoto  brought  the 
whole  country  under  the  sway  of  mililaiy  organization,  the 
privilege  of  bMring  arms  was  restricted  to  the  samurai  Thence- 
forth the  military  class  entered  upon  a  period  <tf  administrative 
and  social  superiority  which  lasted,  witlwut  seriout  intemiptlbn, 
until  the  middle  of  the  igth  century.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  tbe  distinction  between  soldier  and  dvilian,  samurai  and 
commoner,  was  not  of  ancient  existence,  nor  did  it  ariK  from  any 
question  of  mce  or  caste,  victor  or  vanquished,  aa  b  often 
supposed  and  suted.  It  was  an  outcome  ^lolly  of  ambitious 
usurpations,  which,  relying  for  lucctw  on  force  of  arraa,  gave 
practical  importance  to  tbe  soldier,  and  Invoted  his  profession 
with  factitious  honour. 

The  bow  was  always  ihs  dilef  weapon  of  the  Ivhthit^uB  b 
Japan.  "  War  "  and  "  bowand-arrow  "  were  synonymous  tenin. 

„   Tradition  tdb  Imw  Tametomo  (hot  an  arrow  through 

"'V'  t  ^  ^       brother's  helmet,  in  order  to  recall 

the  youth's  allegiance  mthout  injuring  him;  baiw  Nasuno  Michitaka 
diKnarged  a  «t^t  that  severed  the  stem  of  a  fan  swayed  by  the 


*The  term  Aynb-iU,  here  translated  "working  man,"  means 
Ktcrally  "  one  engaged  in  any  of  the  various  callinp  "  apart  from 
ndiitary  service.  In  a  later  age  a  further  distinction  was  ettablithed 
bttwMB  tbe  agriculturist,  tbe  artisan,  and  the  trader,  and  the  word 
lyata-iW  than  came  to  cany  tba  slgidficatioa  of  husbandman  " 
ouy. 
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wind ;  bow  Mutsuro,  ordered  by  «n  emperor  to  rescue  a  fish  from  the 
talons  01  an  osprey  without  killing  bird  or  fish,  cut  off  the  osprey's 
feet  with  a  creKent-headed  arrow  so  that  the  fith  dropped  into  the 
palace  lake  and  the  bud  ooatlnued  iu  fiighti  and  there  are  many 
similar  records  of  Japanese  skill  with  the  weapon.  Still  better 
authenticated  were  tbe  fcsts  performed  at  the  ''thirty-three^n 
haUs  "  la  Kioto  and  Yedo,  where  the  archer  had  to  shoot  an  amiw 
through  tbe  whole  IcMKh  of  a  conUor  tafl  yards  long  and  only  16  ft. 
high.  Wsda  DaOiacB,  fat  the  iTth  century,  succeeded  in  sendii« 
81 M  arrows  Cram  end  to  end  of  the  coRidor  ui  aa  coosecntive  hours, 
being  an  average  of  over  s  shafts  per  mhiute;  and  Masatold,  is  itea, 
made  5}B3  successful  sbMs  in  aohonis,  more  than  4  a  minate.  TM 
lengths  01  the  bow  and  arrow  were  detemdncd  witb  lefereoce  to  the 
capacity  of  the  archer.  In  tbe  case  of  the  bow,  tbe  unit  of  measure- 
ment was  tbe  dlsunce  between  the  tips  of  tbe  thumb  and  tbe  little 
finger  with  tbe  hand  fully  stretched.  Fifteen  of  these  units  gave  the 
length  of  the  bow— the  nwdmum  bdng  aboot  7I  ft.  Tbe  unit  for 
the  arrow  was  from  12  to  15  hand-breadths,  or  irooi  3  ft.  to  3I  ft. 
Originally  tbe  bow  was  of  uavarnished  boxwood  or  scUona;  but 
subsequently  bamboo  alone  came  to  be  empk^ed.  Binding  with 
cord  or  rattao  served  to  strengthen  the  bow,  and  for  pnciiun  of 
flight  tbe  arrow  had  three  feathen,  an  eape's  wing  being  most 
esteemed  for  that  puipoee,  and  after  it,  in  order,  that  of  the  copper 
pheasant,  the  crane,  the  adiutani  and  the  soipe. 

Neat  In  importanoe  to  the  bow  came  the  swotd,  which  b  often 
■poken  of  as  tbe  mmuiai's  chief  weapon,  tbough  there  can  be  no 
diMibt  that  during  long  aees  it  ranked  after  the  bow.  It  wns  a 
singlMdged  weapon  remarkable  for  its  three  exactly  similar  curves — 
edge,  face-line  and  back;  its  almost  impeiccptibly  convcied  bUdc; 
its  admirable  tempering;  its  consummate^  skilled  forging;  its 
rasor-like  sharpness;  Its  cunninodistributiaa  of  wdght,  giving  a 
maximum  efficiency  of  stroke.  The  toth  century  saw  this  weapon 
carried  to  perfection,  and  It  has  been  inferred  that  only  from  that 
epoch  did  the  samurai  b^n  to  esteem  his  sword  as  the  greatest 
treasure  be  possened,  and  to  rely  on  It  as  bis  best  instrument  of 
attack  and  ddence.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  evdutkxi  of  such 
a  blade  most  have  been  due  to  an  urgent,  long-existing  demand,  and 
thatlheiafsiMGameasthesequdorinnuineraUccSortsaatbe  part 
of  the  sward«mith  and  geottous  encouragement  on  diat  of  tlie 
soUier.  Many  nages  of  Japanese  annala  and  househaif  traditions 
are  associated  with  Its  use.  In  every  age  numbers  of  men  devoted 
thdr  whole  lives  to  acquirirw  novel  tkiirin  twordsmansfalpb  Many 
of  them  invented  systems  of  thdr  own,  differing  from  one  aaotber 
in  some  subtle  details  unknown  to  any  save  the  master  himsdf  and 
his  favourite  pupils.  Not  merely  the  method  al  handling  the  weapon 
bad  to  be  studied.  Associated  with  sword-play  was  an  art  varioudy 
known  as  tMi»M,  yatMra,  and  jujuttm,  names  which  imply  the 
exertionof  muKular  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  maximum 
of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  by  directiiw  an  adversary's 
strength  so  as  to  become  auxiliary  to  one's  own.  ft  wasancssentisl 
element  ot  the  txptn't  art  not  only  that  he  should  be  competent 
to  deleod  himielf  with  any  object  that  happened  to  be  within  reach, 
but  also  that  without  an  ortliodox  weapon  he  should  be  capable  at 
inflicting  fatal  or  disabling  injury  on  an  assailant.  In  tbe  many 
record*  of  great  swordsmen  Instances  are  related  of  men  seising  a 
^Heoe  of  firewood,  a  faraaier-iron,  or  a  druggist's  peMie  as  a  weapoa 
of  offence,  wliile,  on  the  other  side,  an  uroMclla,  an  iron  fan  or  even 
a  pot-lid  served  for  protection.  The  umurai  had  to  be  prepared 
for  every  emergency.  Were  lie  caught  weaponless  by  a  number  at 
assailants,  his  art  of  yawara  waa  suinwsed  to  supply  bin  with 
expedients  for  emerging  unscatbecL  Nothing  counted  save  the 
imue.  Tbe  methods  of  gaining  victory  or  the  cimimstances  atteod- 
ing  defeat  were  scarcdy  taken  Into  coiuideratiorL  The  true  samurai 
bad  to  rise  superior  to  «U  contingencies.  Out  of  this  perpetual 
effort  on  tbe  part  of  hundreds  ot  eapcru  to  diseover  and  perfect 
oovd  devdopinentB  of  ■wotdsroaasbip,  there  grew  a  haUt  which 
held  its  vogue  down  to  modem  times,  naindy,  tMt  when  a  man  had 
mastered  one  style  ot  sword-play  iii  the  sdMol  of  a  teacher,  be  sec 
himsdf  to  study  ah  others,  and  for  that  purpose  undertook  a  tour 
throughout  the  provinces,  dialleiiging  every  expert,  and,  in  the  event 
of  ddeat,  constituting  bimsetf  the  victor's  pupiL  The  sword 
exerdsedapotentittfluoiceooilKtileof  tbe  Japanese  nation.  Tbe 
distinction  of  wearing  it,  the  rights  that  It  conferred^  tbe  deeds 
wrought  with  it,  the  Tame  attacCiag  to  sgedd  sidll  In  its  use,  tbe 
superstitioDS  connected  with  it,  tbe  ucrcwUe  value  set  upon  a  fine 
blade,  tbe  bonoun  bestowed  on  an  ei^ert  sword-smith,  the  tradi- 
tions tliat  had  grown  up  around  celebreted  weapons,  tbe  profound 
study  needed  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  a  sword's  quafitie*— all 
these  things  conspired  to  nve  the  Imtana  an  importance  beyond  tbe 
limits  of  ordinary  con  prehension.  A  samurai  carried  at  Mast  two 
swords,  a  long  and  a  short.  Thdr  scabbards  of  lacquered  wood 
were  thrust  into  his  girdle,  not  slung  from  it.  being  fastened  in  their 
fAmtx  by  cords  of  plaited  ntk.  Sometimes  be  Increased  tbe  number 
of  swords  to  three,  four  or  even  five,  before  going  into  battle,  and 
thb  array  was  supplemented  by  a  dsager  carried  In  the  bosoou  The 
short  sword  ana  not  employed  in  the  actual  combat,  its  use  waa 
to  cut  off  an  enemy's  bead  after  overthrowing  him,  and  it  also  served 
a  ddeated  soUier  in  his  last  resort— suicide.  In  generd  the  kmc 
sword  lUd  not  mcasora  more  than  3  ft.,  including  the  hih;  but  snow 
wme  9  ft.  lon^  and  some  7.  Considering  that  the  scabbard,  bdng 
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futcBcd  to  the  finfle,  had  no  play,  tin  fast  at  drmwinf  one  of  tbete 


wy  long  nrarda  demanded  ntracfdlnaiy  aptitude. 
6  ft.  aod'ftabhde  8  ia.,  ud  it  hMl  riddk-abapcd  bona  at  tbe  inDctioB 


and  itaix  were  alio  ancie«t  Japaniee  weapeaa.  Tbeoldcrt 
«M  derived  (miB  CUna.   [ts  handle  meamcd  about 


of  blade  and  hSt  {loiucwhat  nKmUing  a  Eiiropeaa  raw«Krj.  Thia 
■Kuua  etnwd  almaat  eadu^vriy  for  guarding  patitadee  and  gatn. 
la  tne  I4tb  century  a  true  lance  came  into  uw.  It*  lei^h  varied 
greatly,  and  it  had  a  hog-backed  blade  tempered  almoet  u  findy 
aa  tbe  ewotd  itidf.  Thia,  too,  waa  a  Chincee  type,  aa  waa  aleo  the 
gUivc  The  gbuve  (aafwitfa,  loog  ivord)  «aa  a  Kinutar-like  blade, 
■ome  3  ft.  In  length,  fixed  on  a  ili^tly  longer  haft.  Originally  the 
mriike  monks  alone  employed  thii  weapon,  but  from  the  I3th 
century  it  found  much  favour  among  military  men.  Ultinutdy. 
however,  its  ue  may  be  (aid  to  have  been  limited  to  women  and 
priesta.  Tbe  apear,  however,  formed  a  useful  adjunct  of  tbe  aword, 
for  wbetvaa  tbe  latter  could  not  be  used  except  bv  trocqis  In  very 
loose  formatioo,  the  forrber  served  for  closeK>rder  fighting. 

Japanese  armour  (cbmAki}  may  be  broadly  dcKribed  aa  plate 
wmoor,  but  the  CMential  difference  between  it  and  the  European 
type  was  that.whereas  tbe  latter  took  its  shape  from  the 
body,  the  former  neither  resembled  nor  waa  intended  to 
resemble  ordinary  garments.  Hence  tbe  only  changes  that  occurred 
m  Japanese  arawur  from  generation  to  geociation  bad  their  origin 
in  imptsved  methods  of  construction.  In  geneni  apfteaiance  it 
differed  from  the  panoply  of  all  other  nations,  so  that,  although  to 
its  essential  parts  we  may  >p(>ly  with  propriety  the  European  terms 
• — hdmct,  corselet.  Ac — individually  and  in  combination  these  parts 
wetc  not  at  all  like  the  originals  of  thoee  names.  Perliaps  tbe 
easiest  wav  of  describing  the  difference  is  to  say  that  whereas  a 
European  knight  aeemed  to  be  clad  In  a  suit  of  metal  clot  ha,  a 

Japaaeae  sanurmi  (ooked  as  if  he  wore  protective  curtains.  The 
^Maese  snaour  was,  in  fact,  suqiended  from,  rather  than  fitted 
to.  the  peraon.  Oaly  oae  of  its  eieineiUs  found  a  counterpart  In  the 
EnrapeM  adt,  aaaMy,  a  tahaidt  which,  ia  tbe  case  of  men  of  rank, 
was  made  of  the  richest  bcvcads.  Iran  and  leather  were  tbe  chief 
auterUs.  tad  aa  the  bndnae  wen  strung  together  with  a  vast 
anmbcr  of  coloured  coeds— silk  or  leather  -an  appearance  of  con- 
adenble  brilliancy  was  produced.  Oraanwatatioa  did  not  stop 
there.  Platifw  and  Inlayiiw  with  gold  aad  silver,  and  finely  wraugbt 
decoratiaa  in  chiselled,  inlaid  and  repmuU  work  were  freely  applied. 
On  the  whole,  however,  despite  the  highly  artistic  character  of  Its 
onumentatiMi,  the  loose,  pendulous  nature  of  Japanese  armour 
detracted  greatly  from  its  workmanlike  aapect,  especially  when  the 
ken  was  added — a  curious  appendage  in  the  shape  of  a  curtain  of 
fine  tfansparent  lilk,  which  was  dtber  stretched  in  front  between  the 
boras  of  the  helmet  and  tbe  tip  of  the  bow,  or  worn  on  tbe  sbouMers 
and  back,  the  purpose  in  either  case  being  to  turn  tbe  point  of  an 
arrow.  A  true  samurai  observed  strict  rula  of  etiquette  with 
ronrd  even  to  tbe  garments  worn  under  bis  armour,  and  it  wu  part 
ofnb  soldierly  capacity  to  be  able  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  the 
whole  without  loss  of  activity,  a  feat  Empossible  to  any  untrained 
man  of  modem  days.  Common  soldien  were  generally  content 
with  a  comparatively  light  hdmet  and  a  corselet. 

The  Japanese  never  had  a  war-borte  worthy  to  be  so  called.  Tlie 
im»-shjpf  0  ponies  which  carried  them  to  battle  showed  Qualities  of 
Wm'h^mm.  nardiness  and  endurance,  but  were  so  deficient  In 
stature  and  maMivenen  that  when  mounted  by  a  man 
in  voluminous  armour  they  looked  painfully  puny.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  early  Japanese  saddle,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
faistarie  times  it  approximated  closely  to  the  Chinese  type.  Subse- 
quently a  purdy  Japanese  shape  wta  designed.  It  con^ited  of  a 
wooden  frame  so  conrtnicted  that  a  padded  numnah  could  be 
fastened  to  it.  GsDed  backs  or  withers  were  unknown  with  such  a 
■addle:  it  fitted  any  borse.  The  stirrup,  originally  a  dmple  affair 
resembBnf  that  of  China  and  Europe,  afterwards  took  tbe  form  of  a 
shoe  sole  with  upturned  toe  Both  stirrups  and  nddle-frame  were 
oftea  of  bcaotifiil  worlcauasbip,  tbe  former  covered  with  rkh  gold 
bcqaer.  tbe  latter  inhid  with  gold  or  silver.  Ia  the  latter  part  of 
tbe  miliiair  epoch  chaia-arraoar  was  adapted  lor  the  berw,  aad  its 
head  vai  prauctad  by  a  sMBetcr-teced  made  of  ino. 

flag*  were  used  in  battle  as  well  as  on  cerenumial  occasloni. 
3oiM  w«R  raoDochrame,  as  tbe  red  and  white  flags  of  the  Taiia 
Bh^  )Uid  the  Hinamoto  dans  in  thcii  ceMnmied  struggle 
fa^  dariag  tbe  I3tfa  centuiy;  and  warn  wen  stieuners 
'""'^''^einbUaoned  with  figures^  the  sun,  the  iiioon,adngDR, 
a  tiger  aad  so  fwth,  or  with  relipons  legeiids.  Fans  with  iron 
iSbm  were  carried  by  comaumdiag  officers,  and  signals  to  advance 
or  Ktnat  were  given  by  beating  drums  awf  metal  gongs  and  blow- 
tttg  coDchca.  During  the  military  epoch  a  campaign  was  opened 
or  a  contest  pteluded  by  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war,  tbe 
victin  at  thb  rite  of  blood  (dU-MoImn)  being  genmlly  t  prisoner 
or  a  condemned  oimiaaL  Although  ambusndea  and  surprises 
played  a  large  part  in  all  strategy,  pitched  battles  wen  the 
gnwral  rale,  and  it  was  csMntisI  that  notke  of  an  intention  to 
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the  assaulting  amy.  taking  tbe  word  from  Eta  commander,  raised 
a  shorn  of  "£il  Eil"  to  which  the  othex  side  replied,  and  the 
formalities  having  been  thus  satisfied,  the  fi^t  commenced. 
In  eariy  medieval  days  taaics  were  of  the  crudest  dcscrip- 
tioB.  An  army  consisted  of  a  congeries  of  little  bands,  etch 
luder  tbe  order  of  a  chkf  who  considered  himself  independent, 
and  instead  of  subordinating  his  movements  to  a  general  [dan, 
struck  a  blow  wherever  he  pleased.  From  time  isuncmorial 
a  romantic  value  has  attached  in  Japan  to  tbe  first  of  anything; 
the  first  snow  of  winter;  the  first  water  drawn  from  the  well  00 
New  Year^  Day;  the  first  UoMon  of  the  qwing;  tbe  first  note 
of  the  nisJitingale.  So  in  war  tbe  fint  to  ride  up  to  tbe  foe  or 
the  wielder  of  the  fiist  spear  was  held  In  high  honour,  and  a 
samurai  strove  for  that  distinction  as  his  principal  duty.  It 
necessarily  resulted,  too,  not  only  &om  the  nature  of  tbe  wei^wns 
employed,  but  aiao  from  the  Iminmie  labour  devoted  by  the 
true  samtnal  to  perfecting  Unisdf  in  tbeb  use,  that  diiplqrt  of 
individual  prowess  were  deemed  tbe  chief  object  In  a  battle. 
Some  tactical  formations  borrowed  from  China  were  familiar  in 
Japan,  but  their  intdligent  use  and  their  modification  to  suit  the 
drcnmctaBoea  of  tbe  time  were  faiaugunUed  only  by  tbe  great 
captains  of  tbe  istb  and  ittb  centniin.  Prior  to  that  tpoA  « 
battle  resembled  a  gigantic  fencing  matdi.  Men  fougjit  as 
Individuals,  not  as  units  of  a  tactical  formation,  and  the  engage 
ment  consisted  of  a  niuiber  of  personal  duels,  all  in  simultaneous 
progress.  It  was  the  aamuiai's  hsUt  to  proclaim  his  nana  and 
titl»  la  the  presence  of  tbe  enemy,  sometimes  adding  from  Ua 
own  record  or  his  father's  any  details  that  might  tend  to 
dispirit  his  hearers.  Then  some  one  advancing  to  cross  weapons 
with  him  would  perform  tbe  same  ceremony  <rf  self-introduction, 
and  if  cither  found  anything  to  iqrtMiid  In  the  other^  anta- 
oedenta  or  bmily  history,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  loud  reference 
to  it,  audi  a  device  being  counted  efBcadous  as  a  means  of  d>s- 
ttubing  an  adversary's  soHg-frM,  though  the  imnd{de  under- 
lying the  mutual  introduction  was  courtesy.  Tbe  dneUista 
could  reckon  on  finlafabig  their  fight  awSstnrbed,  but  tbe  victor 
frequently  had  to  endure  tbe  combioed  aaaault  of  a  number  of 
tbe  comrades  or  retainers  of  the  vanquished.  Of  course  a 
skilled  swordsman  did  not  necessarily  seek  a  single  combat;  he 
was  equally  ready  to  ride  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  without  dis- 
crimintfam,  and  a  group  of  oonunon  aoUiefB  never  beaitated 
to  make  a  united  attuk  upon  a  mounted  officer  If  they  found  Um 
disengaged.  But  the  general  feature  of  a  battle  was  individual 
contests,  and  when  the  fighting  had  ceased,  each  samurai  pro- 
ceeded to  the  teat*  of  the  commanding  officer  and  submitted 
for  inflection  tbe  heads  of  tlMMe  whom  be  had  killed. 

Ibe  disadvantage  of  audi  a  mode  of  fijgjiting  was  demonstrated 
for  tbe  first  time  when  tbe  Mongols  invaded  Japan  in  1174. 
The  invaders  moved  in  phalanx,  guarding  themselves 
with  pa  vises,  and  covering  their  advance  with  a  Ttriin 
host  <rf  archeis  shooting  clouds  of  poisoned  arrows.* 
When  a  Japanese  samurai  advanced  singly  and  challenged  one 
of  them  to  combat,  they  opened  their  rai^  endoaed  the  chal- 
lenger and  cut  him  to  piece*.  Many  Japanese  were  thus  dain, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  made  a  concerted  movement  of  attack 
that  tbey  produced  any  effect  i^md  the  enemy.  But  although 
the  advantage  of  massing  strength  seems  to  have  been  recognized, 
the  Japanese  themadvcs  did  not  adopt  the  formation  whkb  the 
Mongols  had  shown  to  be  so  formidable.  Individual  prowess 
continued  to  be  tbe  prominent  factor  in  battles  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  The  great  captains  Tskeda  Shingen 
and  Ujrcsugi  Kenshin  are  sunwsed  to  have  been  Japan's  pioneer 
tacticians.  They  certainly  appreciated  the  value  of  a  formation 
in  which  tbe  action  of  tbe  intUvidual  tbould  be  subordinated  to 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  But  when  it  b  remembered  that  fire- 
arms had  already  been  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Japanese  for  several 
years,  and  that  they  had  means  of  acquainting  themselves  with 

>  A  tent  was  draply  a  space  enclosed  srith  strips  of  cloth  or  dik, 
on  which  was  embbsoned  the  crest  of  the  commander.  It  bad  no 
covering. 

'  The  Japanese  never  at  any  time  of  their  history  used  poisoned 
arrows;  th^  despised  tbem  as  dqiiavcd  ud^nhitmaa  weaMos. 
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the  Uctics  of  Europe  through  tbdr  Interofttine  with  the  Dutch, 
It  is  rcmarluble  that  the  ch&nget  tttributed  to  Takeda  and 
Uyesugi  were  not  more  draitic.  Speaking  broadly,  what  they 
dkl  was  to  organize  a  column  with  the  musqueteeia  and  archers 
Id  front;  the  spearmen  and  twoidtmen  in  the  second  line;  the 
cavalry  in  the  third  line;  the  commanding  officer  in  the  rear, 
and  the  drums  and  standards  In  the  centre.  At  dose  quarten 
the  ^tear  proved  a  highly  effective  weapon,  and  In  the  days  of 
ffid^odd  (1536-1598)  combined  flank  .and  front  attacks  by 
bands  ol  speanaen  beoune  a  favourite  device.  The  importance 
of  a  strong  reserve  also  received  lecognitioD,  and  in  theory,  at  all 
events,  a  toleraUy  Intelligent  systen  of  tactics  was  adopted. 
But  not  until  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  did  the  doctrine  of 
Mrictly  discit^ned  action  obtain  practical  vogue,  Yamaga 
is  said  to  have  been  the  succeuhil  inculcator  of  this  piin- 
and  from  his  tune  the  most  ^ipnved  tactical  formation 
was  known  as  the  Yamagaryt  (Yamaga  ttyk),  though  it  showed 
BO  other  Inwmition  than  ttikt  nibofd^UMi  of  each  unit  to  the 
feneial  {dan. 

Ahbmi^  tactically  apeaUng,  tlie  tamuiil  wBS  everything  and 
the  qntem  nothing  befbte  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
and  althoa^  strata  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  decep- 
tion, surprises  artd  ambushes,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  thm  wen  bo  damlcal  ptincqiles.  Hie  student 
of  EuKveaa  iniUtary  history  sendica  In  vain  for^tbe  ndet  and 
msjtimt  of  war  so  often  Invoked  by  ^ib  critics,  but  the  student 
at  Japanese  liistoty  b  more  successful.  Here,  as  in  virtually 
every  field  of  tliiiigs  Japanese,  letraqtect  dtsooven  tlie  abi* 
qnitoaaCUmiBan.  The  tmtlsaofSiingaiKl'Wg  (called inj^^ 
Son  and  Go)  Cluiiese  generals  of  the  tliU  century  after  Christ, 
were  the  dasscs  of  Far-Eastern  captains  throu^  all  generations. 
{Set  The  Book  of  War,  ti.E.F.CalOavp,i9oS.)  Yoihitsunt,  in 
the  lath  century,  deceived  a  loving  ^  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
Slug's  work  wliich  her  fsther  Imd  in  Us  ponenioa,  and  Yamaga, 
In  the  17th  century,  when  he  set  hfanadf  to  oompoae  a  bocdt  on 
tactics,  derived  his  materials  almost  entlidy  from  the  two 
Chinese  monographs.  Hiese  treatises  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese  in  tlie  Sth  century,  when  tlte  celebrated  Kibi  no 
liaU  went  to  study  dviilzation  in  CUna,  Just  Ui  mccesiorB 
of  tbe  19th  century  went  to  stiuly  n  new  dviliiaUon  In  Europe 
and  Ainerica.  Thenceforth  Son  end  Go  became  househtdd 
words  among  Japanese  soldiers.  Their  volumes  were  to  tlie 
•anutai  what  tbe  Uakayana  waa  to  tbe  Buddhist.  They  wen 
bdieved  to  have  collected  idiatevcr  of  good  had  preceded  them, 
and  to  have  foRcast  whitew  of  good  the  (vtvre  might  produce. 
The  character  <tf.  tbdr  stintegic  Method^  ionewhtt  analogous 
to  those  d  lUhhCentuty  Eunpe^  may  be  fathend  bom  the 
following: — 

"  An  amy  tmdertaking  an  offennve  campaign  must  be  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  enemy.  A  force  investing  a  fortren  shoukl  be 
numerically  ten  time*  tbe  carritoo.  When  the  advetMiy  holds 
bigh  ground,  turn  hi*  flank:  «>  not  deliver  a  frontal  attack,  WiwB 
he  has  a  mountain  or  a  river  behind  him,  cut  hU  lioea  of  conmunica- 
tloo.  If  be  ddiberatdy  aMumea  a  poMtlon  from  which  victory  is 
Us  only  escape,  hold  him  there,  but  ao  not  molctt  him.  If  you  can 
■urreund  him,  Icftve  ont  route  open  for  bis  escape,  ilnce  deipente 
men  fight  fiercely.  Whenyouhavetocronariver,pulyouradvance- 
guard  and  your  rear-guard  at  a  distance  from  the  banks.  When 
the  enemy  has  to  crow  a  river,  let  him  get  well  engaged  in  the 
operation  before  you  strike  at  him.  in  a  march,  make  cdierity  your 
irst  ol^ect.  Pass  no  cooae,  enter  no  ravios,  nor  •ppnadi  any 
thicket  uadi  jonr  scouts  nave  espioied  It  fully. ' 

Sudi  precepts  are  multiplied;  but  when  thtae  andeot  aathots 
discuss  tactical  formations,  tbey  do  not  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated  anything  like  raj^,  well-ordered  changes  of  mobile, 
highly  trained  nism  of  men  from  one  fomatkn  to  another, 
or  their  quick  transfer  from  pcnnt  to  point  of  a  battlefidd.  Hie 
bads  <A  their  tactics  b  TJfcs  Book  of  Changes.  Here  again  b 
encountered  the  superstition  that  underlies  neariy  all  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Institutions:  the  superstition  that  took  captive 
even  the  great  mind  of  Confadus.  Hw  positive  1^  tbe  ncgar 
tive  principles;  tbt  sympathetic  and  tbe  antithetic  deuenU; 
cosmos  powing  out  of  chaos;  diaos  le^bsocUng  cosmos  on 
saditandBSth^ founded thdrtBCtkslqrstcm.  nKtcmltwss 


a  phalanx  of  complicated  organtsslton,  dUScuH  to  nisntf'USTe 
and  liable  to  be  ea^y  thrown  Into  confusion.  YH  when  Yamaga 
in  the  17th  century  Interpreted  these  ancient  Chinese  treatises, 
he  detected  in  them  suggestions  for  a  very  shrewd  use  of 
the  prindple  of  (chdtm,  and  afftlied  it  to  devbe  formations 
which  combined  much  of  the  frcmtsl  eq>ansion  of  the  line  with 
the  solidity  of  the  column.  More  than  that  cannot  be  said  for 
Japanese  tactical  genius.  Hie  samurai  was  the  best  fighting 
unit  in  the  Orient— ^bably  one  of  the  best  fightfav  mts  the 
world  ever  produced.  It  was  periiqis  because  of  that  frrrihwr 
that  hb  captains  remained  indifferent  tactidans. 

In  estimsting  the  military  capadty  of  the  J^tanese,  it  b 
essential  to  know  something  of  the  etliical  code  of  the  samurai, 
the  bushido  (way  of  the  warrior)  as  it  was  caQed.  A  nurt 
tyjdcsl  example  of  the  rules  <df  conduct  [aescdbed  mtiM*  ^ 
hy  feudal  chieftains  b  f undsbed  In  tbe  code  of  Eato  SsmmI 
E^ranasti,  a  cddxatad  genetsl  of  tbe  i6tb  centvjK— 

JtfgalaiAnu^  Sammrai  ef  mry  Rank;  the  Sl^iett  and  lamtA  ofila, 
I.  The  rautiiw  of  mernat  must  be  strtctly  obwrvcd.  From 

6  a.m.  military  exercises  shall  be  practiaed.  Archery,  gunnery  and 

horsemanship  must  not  be  neglected.    If  any  man  diowi  caccp* 

tiooalprofiaency  be  shall  receive  extra  pay. 
a.  liMM  that  denre  recicatioa  may  engage  In  hawUng.  deeiv 
intlng  or  wiertling; 

3.  wnb  ic^wd  to  dicss,  ganneats  of  cotton  or  poi^ee  shall  be 
.  Dm.  Any  man  iDCUiriog  OHKs  owing  to  extiavagaace  of  ooMume 
or  living  uall  be  coosldcted  a  law-£raaker.  If.  however,  bcia( 
scakNis  u  the  praetioa  of  military  arts  suitable  to  hb  rank,  he  dedRS 
to  hire  Instmctors,  an  aOowance  may  be  granted  to  Urn  for  that 

'"ffrhe  rtaple  of  ^  shall  be  unhulled  rice.  At  sodal  etertain- 
ments  one  guest  for  one  host  b  the  proper  limit.  Only  when  nca 
are  assembled  for  military  exercises  shall  many  dine  toMber. 

5.  It  U  the  duty  of  cvety  samurai  to  make  Uassdi  aoqnalatcd 
with  the  priadples  of  hb  eialt  Extmvagant  displays  of  adonaeat 
arc  forbidden  in  battle. 

6.  Dancing  or  organUing  donees  b  unlawful ;  It  b  likdy  to  betr^ 
sword  -carirymg  men  into  acts  of  vMedcc.  Whatever  a  man  <k)co 
•houM  be  done  with  hb  heart.  Therefore  for  the  soldier  miliui^ 
amuiemenU  alone  are  suitaUe.  The  penalty  for  violating  this 
provi^on  U  death  by  suidde. 

7.  Lcaraiiw  shall  be  encouraged.  MiUtaiy  books  must  be  read. 
The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  filiaf  piety  must  be  educated  before  all 
things.  Poem-compoainfi  pastimes  are  not  to  be  engaged  in  by 
samuiaL  To  be  addicted  to  such  amusements  U  to  rcKmUe  a 
woman.  A  man  bom  a  samurai  should  live  and  die  swotd  in  haod. 
Unless  be  b  thus  trained  in  time  of  peace,  be  win  be  uielcw  in  tbe 
hour  of  stress.  To  be  brave  and  wariikie  must  be  hb  invarbble 
condition. 

8.  Whosoever  finds  these  nika  too  wveie  diall  be  rdievcd  froa 
service.  Shoukl  iovcstigsiioa  show  that  aov  one  b  so  unfortunate 
ai  to  lack  manly  qualtdts,  he  shall  be  dnded  out  aad  disml^sd 
forthwith.   The  impcndvs  ■^■"TT  «l  Hisse  lnstnKtfc»s  VHI 

not  be  doubted. 

The  plsinly  psnmonnt  pmpose  ol  these  mks  wis  to  dnw  a 
sharp  IbM  of  demarcation  betweea  tbe  ssmmii  and  tbe  oomtias 

living  in  KiBto.  Hie  dancing,  the  couplet-compodng,  the  sump- 
tnous  living  and  the  fine  costumes  trf  the  officiab  frequenting 
the  imperial  aqillsl  were  strictly  Interdicted  by  the  fendatoiiea. 
Frugality,  ieslty  sad  fiHsl  ple^--tkM  m^r  be  csUed  the  fnada- 
mental  vhrtues  of  the  samwiL  Owing  to  die  drcnmitanoes  out 
<rf  which  hb  casto  had  grown,  he  regarded  all  bread-winning 
pursuits  with  contempt,  and  dcqdscd  money.  To  be  swayed  in 
the  smallest  degree  tqr  meroenaiy  motives  was  desgicnblc  in  hb 
eyes.  Essentially  a  stoic,  he  nude  ndfcoalrol  dw  Ideal  of  Us 
existence,  and  practbed  the  coorsgeoas  eadursnce  of  suffeiiag 
BO  thoroughly  that  be  could  witbout  hesitation  iafllct  oa  Us  own 
body  pain  of  tbe  most  horrible  deaoiption.  Kor  can  the  courage 
<rf  the  samurai  justly  be  aaolbed  to  Uuntne*  of  nocal  icnribjBty 
Ksnlting  fnm  semi-savage  condltkms  tA  life.  From  tbe  Sth 
ceatuiy  onwards  tbe  current  of  existence  in  J^ian  set  with 
general  steadiness  in  the  directicm  of  artistic  lefinemeat  ud 
vtduptuous  luxury,  amidst  which  men  coidd  scatcdy  fdl  to 
acquire  haUts  and  tastes  inconsistent  with  acts  of  lil^  courage 
and  great  endurance.  Hie  samurai's  mood  was  not  a  produa 
of  snii-bsrbariam,  but  rather  a  protest  sgainst  emasculating 
dvB&mtioo.  He  schooled  hhBsdf  to  regstd  deslh  by  hb  ewa 
hand  ss  a  nomitl  evcntatUty.  Tbe  atory.of  other  aatloBsdiows 
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qwchs  wbcD  death  mm  welcomed  u  a  icUef  tnd  ddibentely 
invited  u  a  refuge  from  the  mere  wearineu  ot  living.  But 
wherever  there  has  been  hlierty  to  choose,  and  leisure  to  employ, 
a  painless  mode  of  exit  from  the  world,  men  have  invariably 
■dected  it.  The  samurai,  however,  ad^ted  ia  harakiri  <di>- 
embowdraent)  a  mode  of  tuidde  so  painful  and  so  shodcing 
that  to  school  the  mind  to  regard  it  with  indifference  and 
perform  it  without  flinching  was  a  feat  not  easy  to  conceive. 
Asaistaace  was  often  rendered  by  a  friend  who  stood  ready  to 
decaiHtate  the  victim  immediately  after  the  stomach  had  been 
gashed;  but  there  were  innumerable  examples  of  men  who  con- 
summated the  tragedy  without  aid,  especially  when  the  sacrifice 
of  life  was  by  way  of  protest  against  the  excessea  <A  a  feudal 
diief  or  the  xrimei  of  a  rukr,  ot  when  some  motive  for  secrecy 
Basted.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  suldde  of  the  samur^ 
was  never  injured  by  'any  doctrine  like  that  of  Hegesias. 
Death  did  not  prese&t  itself  to  him  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
cacapiiig  Ixota  the  cares  and  disappointments  of  life.  Self- 
destruction  had  cmly  one  consolatory  aspea,  that  it  was  the 
soldier's  privilege  to  ex[»ate  a  crime  with  his  own  sword,  not 
under  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  It  rested  with  hb  feudal 
chief  to  determine  his  guilt,  and  his  peremptory  duty  was.  never 
to  qocsUoa  the  Justice  of  an  order  to  commit  suidde,  but  to 
obey  without  mnrraur  at  protest.  For  the  rest,  .the  general 
motives  lot  nidde  wcic  to  escape  falling  Into  the  han^  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  to  remmstrate  against  some  of&dal  abuse 
which  DO  ordinary  complaint  could  reach,  or,  by  means  of  a 
dying  protest,  to  turn  a  liege  lord  from  pursuing  courses  injurious 
to  his  reputation  and  his  fortune,  this  last  was  the  noblest 
and  by  no  means  the  most  infrequent  reason  for  suicide.  Scores 
of  examples  are  recorded  of  men  «4io,  with  everything  to  make 
existeDce  desirable,  deliberately  laid  down  thdr  lives  at  the 
ptmnpting  of  loyalty.  Thus  the  samurai  rose  to  a  remarkable 
height  of  moral  nobility.  He  had  no  assurance  that  his  death 
mi^t  not  be  whtdty  fruitless,  as  indeed  it  often  proved.  If  the 
sacrifice  achieved  its  purpose,  if  it  turned  a  liege  lord  from  evil 
courses,  the  samurai  csuld  hope  that  his  memory  would  be 
hcKtoured.  But  if  the  lord  resented  such  a  violent  and  con- 
tpicoous  mode  of  reproving  hb  excesses,  then  the  faithful  vassal'a 
retribution  would  be  an  execrated  memory  and,  perhaps, 
soflcring  for  his  family  and  relatives.  Yet  the  deed  was  peiv 
(armed  again  and  again.  It  remahu  to  be  noted  that  the 
lamuni  entertained  a  high  tespea  for  the  obligations  of  truth; 
"  A  btshi  has  no  second  word,"  was  one  of  hb  favourite  mottoes. 
Bowcvei,  a  reservation  is  itecessaiy  here.  The  samurai's 
doctrine  was  not  truth  for  truth's  sake,  but  truth  for  the  sake 
of  the  spirit  of  uncompromising  manliness  on  which  be  based  all 
bts  code  of  m<»ality.  A  pledge  or  a  promise  must  never  be 
biokca,  hot  the  duty  of  veracity  did  not  override  the  interests 
or  tha  wdbre  of  otbeis.  Ceneroaity  to  a  defeated  foe  was  also 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  samurai's  ethics.  History  contains 
nuugr  iitstances  of  the  exercise     that  quality. 

SometUng  more,  however,  than  a  profound  conception  of 
duty  was  needed  to  Bcm  the  samurai  for  sacrifices  such  as  he 
-g^.  seems  to  have  been  always  ready  to  make.  It  b  tnie 
2^2^  that  Japanese  parents  of  the  military  class  took  pains 
to  familiarize  their  children  of  both  sexes  from  very 
tender  years  with  the  idea  of  self-destruction  at  any  time. 
But  superadded  to  the  force  of  education  and  the  Incentive  of 
tndttion  there  was  a  transcendental  influence.  Buddhism 
(spplied  it.  The  teneU  of  that  creed  divided  themselves, 
hraadly  speaking,  into  two  doctrines,  salvation  by  faith  and 
salvatim  by  works,  and  the  chief  exponent  til  the  latta  prin- 
cqde  b  the  sect  whidi  pmctibea  mediiatlon  aa  the  vehicle  irf 
wilj^ienmrnL  Whatever  be  ttie  mental  proceNCS  Induced  Iqr 
thb  rite,  those  who  have  praaised  it  insbt  that  it  leads  finally 
lo  a  state  ci  absorption,  in  which  the  mind  b  flooded  by  an  illu- 
minalitMi  teveafing  the  universe  in  •  new  aq>ect,  absolutely  free 
boa  an  tnoes  of  passion.  Interest  or  aSecdon,  and  showing, 
written  aciaw  everything  hi  flaming  letten,  the  truth  that  for 
■tim  who  has  found  Buddha  there  is  neither  Urth  nor  death, 
powtb  DOT  decay.  Lifted  hi^  abova  Us  iunoundlngs,  be  is 
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prepared  to  meet  every  fate  with  indilFereace.  The  attainment 
of  that  state  seems  to  have  been  a  fact  in  the  case  both  of  the 
samurai  of  the  military  epoch  and  of  the  Japanese  soldier  to*day. 

The  policy  of  seclusion  adopted  by  the  Tokogawa  ndmini^ 
tration  after  the  Shimabara  insurrection  included  aa  order  thK 
no  samurai  should  acquire  foreign  kamiog,  ilinrnia  if 
Nevertheless  some  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  ihtSamank 
filter  in  through  the  Dutch  factory  at  Deshima,  and  thus,  a  few 
years  before  the  advent  of  the  American  ships,  Takashima 
Shohan,  governor  of  Nagasaki,  becoming  persuaded  of  the  fate 
hb  country  must  invite  if  she  remained  oblivious  of  the  world's 
progress,  memorialized  the  Yedo  government  in  the  sense  that, 
unless  Japan  improved  her  we^xms  of  war  and  reformed  bw 
military  system,  she  could  not  escape  humiliation  such  as  bad 
just  owrtaken  China.  He  obtained  smaQ  arms  and  field-gans 
of  modem  type  from  Holiand,  and,  repairing  to  Yedo  with  a 
company  of  men  trained  according  to  the  new.  tactics,  he  offered 
an  abject  lesson  for  the  consideration  of  the  conservative 
officials.  They  answered  by  throwing  him  jaSua  peison.  But 
Egawa,  one  of  hb  retainers,  proved  a  still  niMe  aealous  rdbmer, 
and  hb  foresight  being  vindicated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
American  war-vessds  in  iSsj,  he  won  the  govnnment's  confi* 
dence  and  waa  entrusted  with  the  work  of  planning  and  building 
forts  at  SUnagawa  and  SUmoda.  At  ^wa's  instance  riflea 
and  caanoo  were  impoted  largdy  bom  Eun^,  and  their  manu* 
f  actute  waa  oanmenced  hi  Jqian,  a  powder-mill  also  being  esiab- 
lisbed  with  machinery  obtained  from  Holland,  finally,  in 
j86i,  the  shSgun's  government  adopted  the  military  system  tit 
the  West,  and  organised  three  divisions  of  all  aims,  with  a  total 
streogth  of  Jj,doo  officers  and  men.  Disbaoded  at  the  fall  of 
the  shAgunate  in  1867,  thb  force  nevertheless  served  as  a  modd 
for  a  similar  organization  under  the  imperial  government,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  the  principal  fiefs  had  not  been  idle,  some — as 
Satsumar— adopting  Entfish  tactics,  others  following  France  or 
Germany,  and  a  few  dwoiing  Dutch.  There  appeared  upon  the 
stage  at  thb  juncture  a  great  figure  hi  the  person  of  Omur* 
Masujiio,  a  samurai  of  the  CbOsfcQ  dan.  He  esUbliahed  Japan's 
first  military  schocd  at  lUfita  in  1868;  he  attempted  to  substitute 
for  the  hereditary  soldier  oonscripu  taken  from  all  daues  of  the 
people,  and  he  conceived  the  [dan  of  dividing  the  whole  emfrire 
into  six  military  dbtricts.  An  assassin's  dagger  removed  him 
on  the  thresboh]  of  these  great  reforms,  but  hb  statue  now 
stands  In  TSkyO  and  hb  name  b  spoken  with  reverence  by  all 
hb  countrymen.  In  1870  Yamagau  Aritomo  (afterwanb 
Fidd-Marshal  Prince  Yamagata)  and  Saigo  Tsugumichi  (after- 
wards  Fidd-Marshal  Marqub  Saigo)  returned  from  a  tour  (d 
military  inspection  in  Europe,  and  in  1873  they  organised  a 
corps  of  Imperial  guards,  taken  from  the  three  clans  which  had 
been  conspicuous  In  the  work  of  restoring  the  administrative 
power  to  tbe  sovereign,  namely,  the  clans  irf  SaHums,  ChBshS 
and  Tosa.  They  also  establbhed  garrisons  in  TOkyO,  Sendal, 
Osaka  and  Kumamolo,  thus  pladng  the  military  authority  In 
the  hands  of  the  central  government.  Reforms  followed  quickly.' 
In  1871,  tbe  kyobuako,  aa  office  which  controlled  all  matten 
relating  to  war,  was  replaced  by  two  departments,  one  of  war 
and  one  of  the  navy,  and,  in  1873,  an  impcrid  decree  substituted 
universal  conscription  for  the  system  ai  hereditary  militarism.' 
Many  persons  viewed  thb  experiment  with  deep  misgiving. 
They  feared  that  it  would  not  only  alienate  the  samurai,  hut  also 
entrust  the  duty  of  defending  the  country  to  men  unfitted  by 
tradition  and  custom  for  such  a  task,  namely,  the  farmers, 
artisans  and  tradespeople,  who,  after  centuries  of  exclusion  from 
tbe  miliUry  pale,  might  be  expected  to  have  lost  all  martid  vfML 
The  govetrmieDt,  however,  waa  not  deterred  by  these  appie> 
hcnslons.  It  argued  that  siitce  the  distinction  it  samurai  and 
commoner  had  not  originally  exuted,  and  since  the  former  was 
a  produa  simply  of  acddentd  conditions,  there  was  no  valid 
reason  to  doubt  the  military  capadty  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  justice  of  thb  reasoning  was  put  to  a  condu^ve  test  a  few 
years  later.  Originally  the  period  of  service  with  the  colours 
was  fixed  at  3  years,  that  of  service  with  the  first  and  second 
reserves  being  a  yean  eadL   One  of  the  serious  difficdtlea 
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encountered  at  tbe  oatset  was  that  umurai  conscrlpu  were  too 
proud  to  itand  In  tbe  ranks  with  common  rustics  or  artisans, 
and  above  all  to  obey  tbe  comnuuids  of  |M>eiaB  offioera.  But 
patriotism  soon  overcame  this  obstade.  The  whole  country — 
with  the  exception  of  the  nonhera  island,  Yezo — was  parcelled 
out  Into  six  mOitaiy  districts  (headquarters  T&kyfi,  Osaka, 
Kagoya,  Sendi^  ICnddmt  and  Knmamnto)  aacb  furnishing  a 
dlvfakm  <rf  aO  aims  and  services.  There  was  also  from  1876  a 
Buards  division  in  TQkyO.  Tbe  total  strength  on  a  peace  footing 
was3i,68oof aUarms,andonawarfooting,46,^50.  Thedefence 
of  Yezo  was  entrusted  to  a  colpnial  militia.  It  may  well  be 
nqkposed  that  to  find  competent  officers  for  this  army  greatly 
perplexed  its  organizers.  The  military  school— now  in  Tfikyfi 
but  oii^nally  founded  by  Omura  in  Kioto — had  to  turn  out 
graduates  at  high  pressure,  and  private  soldiers  who  showed  any 
special  ^titude  were  rapidly  promoted  to  positions  of  command. 
French  military  instructors  were  engaged,  and  tbe  work  of 
translating  manuals  was  carried  out  with  ail  celerity.  In  1877, 
tbb  new  army  of  conscripts  had  to  endure  a  cnidal  test:  it  lud 
to  take  the  field  against  the  Satsuma  samurai,  the  very  flower 
of  their  class,  who  in  that  year  openly  rebelled  against  tbe  T&kyO 
government.  The  campaign  lasted  eight  months;  as  there  had 
not  yet  been  time  to  form  the  reserves,  tbe  Imperial  ftnrces  were 
toon  seriously  reduced  in  number  by  ctsaahies  in  tbe  fidd  and 
by  disease,  the  latter  claiming  many  ^^ctims  owing  to  ddcctive 
commissariat.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  liave  recourse  to 
volunteers,  but  as  these  were  for  the  most  part  samurai,  the 
expectation  was  that  their  hereditary  instinct  of  fighting  would 
compensate  for  lack  of  training.  That  expectation  was  not 
fulfilled.  Serving  side  by  side  in  the  field,  the  samurai  volun- 
teer and  the  heimin*  regular  were  found  to  differ  by  precisely 
tbe  degree  of  their  respective  training.  The  fact  was  thus 
finally  established  that  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  farmer  and 
artisan  readied  as  high  a  atandard  as  those  of  the  bushL 

fTbenceforth  the  stoiy  of  tbe  JapaneM  army  is  one  of  steady  pro- 
gress and  development.  In  187S,  the  military  duties  of  the  empire 
were  cBvkled  aneog  three  offices:  namely,  the  army  depaitmeDt. 
the  gencnl  staff  and  the  inflection  department,  while  the  six 
divioons  cf  troops  were  ornniied  into  three  army  coips. 
■  la  189,  the  total  period  of  colour  and  reserve  service  became  10 
years.  In  1883  the  period  was  extended  to  13  ycsrs,  the  list  of 
exeropdont  was  abbreviated,  and  above  all  substitution  was  no 
longer  allowed.  Great  care  was  devoted  to  the  training  of  officers; 
promotioa  went  by  merit,  and  at  least  ten  of  the  most  promising 
officen  were  sent  abroad  every  year  to  study.   A  comprebeoilve 

Sfitem  o(  education  for  the  raolc  and  file  was  orcaniied,  Groit 
ifficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  horses  suitanle  tot  cavalry, 
and  indeed  the  Jspanese  army  long  remained  weak  in  this  arm. 
In  1886,  tbe  whole  littoral  oi  tbe  empire  was  divided  into  five 
districts,  each  with  its  sdmiralty  and  its  naval  port,  and  the  army 
being  made  responsible  for  coast  defence,  a  battery  construction 
corps  was  formed.  MMeover,  an  exhau(ti%%  scheme  was  elaborated 
to  secure  full  coKiperatbn  between  the  army  and  navy.  In  1888 
the  seven  divisions  of  the  army  first  found  themselves  prepared  to 
take  the  field,  and,  in  1893,  a  revised  system  of  mobiluation  was 
sanctioned,  to  be  put  into  operation  the  foIlownK  year,  for  the  Chino- 
Japnnese  war  (g.v.).  At  this  period  the  division,  motHliied  for 
service  in  the  fiefd,  consisted  of  1 3  battalions  of  infantry,  3  troops  of 
cavalry,  4  batteries  of  field  and  3  of  mountain  artillery,  a  companies 
of  sappers  and  train,  totalling  18,491  of  all  arms  with  <fix\  horses 
The  guards  had  only  8  battalions  and  4  botteries  ^eld).  The 
field  army  aggregated  over  130,000,  with  168  fieM  and  73  mcMintain 
guns,  and  the  total  of  all  forees,  field,  garrison  and  dip8t,  was  330,580 
of  all  arms,  with  fl^xa  horses  and  394  gnna.  Owing,  however,  to 
various  modificatinna  necesHtated  by  cucumstuKCS,  the  nnrnben 
actually  oa  duty  were  over  340M0,  with  6493  nou'^ombatawt 
employees  and  about  100,000  cooties  who  acted  as  carriers.  The 
Infantry  were  armed  mth  the  Munta  sln0e4aadcr  rifle,  but  the 
field  artillery  was  Inferior,  and  the  only  two  divisions  eqtdpped  with 
inagaxlne  nfles  and  smokeless  powder  never  came  Into  action. 
The  enerienccs  sained  in  this  war  bore  large  fruit.  The  total  term 
of  servtoe  with  the  colouri  and  the  reserves  was  slightly  inoesMd ; 
the  colonial  militia  of  Yeso  (HokkaldO)  was  organised  as  a  seventh 
line  division ;  s  new  divisions  were  added,  brin^g  the  whole  number 
of  divinons  to  13  (including  the  guards);  a  mixed  brigade  was 
stationed  in  Formosa  (then  newly  added  to  Japan's  dominions); 
a  high  military  council  composed  of  fidd-marwali  was  created; 
tbe  cavalry  was  brigaded;  the  garrison  artillery  was  increased; 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  edncailon  of  officers  and 
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men;andIastIy,sanitaryarnngementsnnderwentmBcbinodifiGattaa 
An  arsenal  had  been  established  in  TOkyfi,  in  1 168,  for  tlie 
ture  of  small  arms  and  small-arm  ammunition:  was  followed 
by  an  arsenal  in  Osaka  for  tbe  manufacture  of  nins  aikl  gun-ammuni- 
tion ,  four  powder  factories  sfere  opened,  aocTin  later  years  Ing-gon 
factonea  at  Kure  and  Mororsn.  Japan  was  sble  to  make  i3-tach 
guns  in  1903,  and  her  capacity  for  this  kind  of  work  was  in  1909 
second  to  none.  She  has  her  own  patterns  of  rifle  and  field  gun. 
to  that  she  is  independent  of  foreign  aid  so  far  as  armaments  are 
concerned.  In  1900,  she  sent  a  force  to  North  China  to  assist  in 
the  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  foreign  legations  in  PAiiM,  wmI 
on  that  occasion  her  troops  were  able  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
qualities  and  methods  of  European  sddiers.  In  1904  took  place 
the  great  war  with  Rusms  (see  Russo-jArajtESB  Wab).  After  the 
war  important  changes  were  made  in  the  direction  of  augmentiiw 
and  improving  the  armed  forces.  The  number  of  divisions  was 
increased  to  19  Cmduding  the  guards),  of  which  one  divisioB  is  (or 
service  in  Korea  and  one  for  senifceln  Haachuria.  Various  technical 
corn  were  organised,  as  wdl  as  bom  artillery,  heavy  field  aitOkfy 
and  machine-gnn  umts.  Tbe  fidd-gun  was  replaced  Inr  a  quidi- 
firer  manufactured  at  Osaka,  and  much  attentkm  was  nven  la  tht 
question  of  remounts— for,  both  in  the  war  with  CUna  anoin  that  wtA 
Russia,  the  horsing  of  the  cavalry  had  been  poor.  Periiaps  tbe  most 
far-reaching  change  in  all  amucs  of  late  years  is  the  sbortening 
of  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours  to  3  years  for  the  infantry. 
i  years  remaining  the  rule  for  other  arms.  This  was  adofrted  by 
Japan  after  the  war.  the  infantry  period  of  service  with  tbe  reserves 
being  extended  to  14^  years,  and  erf  course  has  tbe  effect  of  gitatly 
augmentmg  tbe  potential  war  strength.  As  to  this,  figures  are  kept 
secret,  nor  can  any  accunte  approximation  be  attempted  without 
danger  of  error.  Rough  estimates  of  Japan's  war  strength  have,  ho«r> 
ever,  been  made,  giving  5110,000  as  the  war  strength  of  tbe  first  line 
army,  plus  M,oooior  garrisons  overseas  and  150.000  special  reserves 
(iojfl)  i  370,000  second  line  or  ft«M,  and  110,000  for  tbe  fully  tnined 
portion  of  the  territorial  forces,  or  Kokumim-keL  All  these  brancbcs 
can  further  draw  upon  half-trained  elements  to  tbe  number  of  about 
toofioo  to  replace  tosses.  Japan's  available  strength  in  the  last 
resort  for  home  defence  waa  recently  {1909)  stated  by  the  Ruaaiao 
Notoy  Vrtm-ta  at  3,000,000.  I  n  so  years,  when  the  present  system 
has  produced  its  full  effect,  the  first  line  sbouM  be  740,000  Krong, 
the  second  line  780,000,  and  the  third  line  ^Mot  «350/»o  ixjaoofioa 
untrained  and  Sgouooo  wtly  trained).  Details  can  be  found  in 
Jmnal  Uu  R.  IAmM  Stnie*  /lutjtefMn,  Dec.  1909^80.  191a 
At  30  yean  of  age  every  Japanese  subject,  of  whatever  sutns. 
becomes  liable  for  milttaty  service.  But  the  difficulty  of  aaakii« 
service  uniweml  in  theease  of  a  Krawing  population  Is  - 
felt  hen  as  in  Europe,  and  practically  the  system  has  v"^* 
elements  of  the  old-fashioned  Gonscnptloii.  The  mninnm  height  is 
S-3  f  t.  (artillery  and  engineers,  s-4  ft.).  There  are  four  prindpalUods 
of  service,  namely,  service  with  the  coloure  (itHytki}.  for  ttro  yean; 
service  with  the  first  reserves  (yoU),  for  7I  yean;  service  with  the 
second  wservei  IkM),  for  7  yean;  and  service  with  the  territorial 
troops  (is  JhiMM-M)  up  to  the  age  of  4a  Special  reserve  (luiffi) 
takes  up  men  who,  though  liable  for  conscription  and  medically  qinH- 
fied,  have  escaped  the  lot  for  service  with  tbe  colours.  It  consbts  of 
two  classes,  one  of  men  remaining  in  the  category  of  tiM  for  7| 
years,  the  other  for  i}  year,  before  passing  into  the icrritonal  amy. 
Their  purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  spedai  or  trial*  reierves  elsewhere. 
The  first  class  receives  the  usual  short  initial  training.  Men  of  tbe 
second  class,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  pass,  after  their  il  year's 
inability,  to  the  territorial  army  untrained.  As  for  the  mt  and 
second  general  reserves  (yoM  and  ,  each  la  called  out  twice  during 
its  full  term  for  short  "refresher'  courses.  After  reaching  tbe 
territorial  army  a  man  is  relieved  from  all  further  tniniiw.  The 
total  number  of  youths  eligible  for  conscription  each  year  is  about 
4^5,000,  but  the  annual  contingent  for  fidl  serviccls  not  mnch  more 
than  100,000.  Coascitots  in  tha  active  amiy  nay  be  dsKhniyd 
before  the  expiration  Of  two  yean  if  their  conduEt  and  tpdlMe  are 
exceptional. 

A  youth  b  exempted  if  it  be  clearly  cstab&shed  ■  that  Us  bnHy 
is  dependent  upon  Us  caminis.  Exoept  for  permanent  deformities 
men  are  put  back  for  one  yearbefbre  beMK  finally  rejected  oa  medical 
grounds.  Men  who  have  been  ooovicted  of  cnme  an  rtiannslifiiri, 
but  those  who  have  been  temporarily  derived  of  civfl  tigtta  nuMt 
present  themselves  for  conscription  at  the  terjninatiao  oif  tbcir 
Knteoce.  Educated  men  may  ennd  Ihiiiiwliis  as  one-year  vofam- 
tcen  instead  of  drawii^  lots,  this  priWkge  of  cntty  iwlniln  up  to 
the  age  of  38,  after  which,  service  for  the  full  term  witboiit  Jmwint 
lots  b  imposed.  Residence  in  a  forngn  country  secures eseroptioa 
up  to  the  age  of  U — provided  that  ofndal  permission  to  go  abroad 
has  been  obtained.  A  man  returning  after  tbe  age  of  JS^  dnfud 
into  the  territorial  army,  but  if  he  returns  before  that  age  be  must 
viriunteer  to  receive  training,  otherwise  be  b  taken  withoot  lot  tor 
service  with  the  ctriours.  The  s)-stem  of  volunteering  u  laiy^ 
resorted  to  by  persons  of  the  better  classes.   Any  youth  who 


'  The  general  tenh  for  conunooen  as  distinguished  from  samnraL 


*  The  privilege  at  first  led  to  great  abuses.    It  became  a  cosnmMi 
nog  to  employ  some  aged  awl  indigent  person,  set  him  up  as  tbe 
jad  of  a  "  fannch  fainlVi"  sod  givs  him  for  adopted  son  «  yonth 
liable  to  conscriptioo. 
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BOMMMi  certain  edmtiond  quaESeatloiu  If  entitled  to  volunteer 
for  traioinc.  I(  acce|»ed  after  medical  inspection,  he  serves  with 
the  colours  for  one  year,  duriag  three  months  of  which  time  he  mutt 
five  in  bnrracka — unleia  a  tpccial  permit  be  Ernated  by  hit  com- 
n„«^;~  officer.  A  volunteer  has  to  contribute  to  hit  maintenance 
and  eqmpoKnt,  although  youths  who  cannot  afford  the  full  ex^nae, 
if  othcfwiae  qualified,  are  attitted  by  the  state.  At  the  conclution  of 
a  year**  training  the  volunteer  is  drafted  into  the  first  reserve  for 
4}  yeara,  and  tnea  into  the  tecoad  reserve  for  $  years,  so  that  hi* 
total  pcrmd  (i>l  yean)  of  tervice  before  pasting  into  the  territorial 
armymtbeMnieasthatofan  ordinary  conKTipt.  The  mainpurpose 
of  the  one-year  vduntariat,  a>  in  Germany,  it  to  provide  omcert  for 
the  rcservca  to  territorial  tioopa.  Qittlibed  tcndien  in  the  public 
acrvke  are  only  Gable  to  a  very  tbost  initial  training,  after  which  they 
poM  at  oooe  mto  the  territorial  army.  But  if  a  teacher  abandon* 
chat  caBing  before  the  age  of  ai,  be  oecomea  liable,  without  lot,'  to 
two  years  with  the  Goloan,  unlcM  he  adopu  the. alternative  at 
volunteering.  .    .  „  ... 

OttccrsaieoblUDcaintWOWKy*.  Then  man  local  pfeparatory 
adeC  KhBota  (jMiM-fBU»}  In  vaimis  parts  of  the  empiie,  for 

 ..     boys  of  from  13  to  15.  Alter  3  years  at  one  of 

ttae  scbods*  a  graduate  ^end>  ai  months  at  the 
ccatnl  pRpaiatcnr  sdiod  ukw-yMtn-tf>ltko),  TBkyfi,  and  if  he 
graduM  whb  snffident  credit  at  the  latter  tnttitutimi,  be  becomes 
eGpbb  kr  adminsinn  to  the  oAcers'  college  (duka^-taJtluii  without 
fnrtbcrteitnf  praCcienn.  The  secxmd  method  of  obtaining  oflken 
is  by  coraetiuvs  cnminatMn  for  tfiiect  admissiog  to  the  officers* 
coOqie.  la  either  case  the  cadet  b  sent  to  aenre  with  the  cdkmn 
far  6  to  13  months  as  a  private  and  aon-commisrioned  officer,  before 
camnMacing  his  eonrae  at  the  officers'  ctdlege.  The  period  of  study 
at  the  offioers*  college  is  one  year,  and  after  gradiattog  successfully 
the  cadet  serves  with  troops  for  6  months  on  probatimi.  If  at  the 
end  o(  that  time  be  is  favourably  reported  on,  be  is  commissioned 
as  a  sid>-Ueutenant.  Youi^  otBcers  of  enrineets  and  artillery 
rtccive  a  year's  further  training  at  a  medal  coUege.  Ofliccrs'  ranks 
are  the  same  as  in  the  British  armv,  but  the  nomenclature  is  mart 
ample.  The  terms,  with  their  EnKli^  equivalents,  are  tUi  (second 
Eeotenant),  ekSi  (titst  lieutenant),  lai  (captain),  sUta  (major), 
cMm  (Ueut.-cirioael),  tsim  (colonel),  iiidUl  (major-general).  ekMjS 
(lient.-genefal),  laiiU  (general),  etnni  (field-marslial).  All  tboe 
ocept  the  last  apply  to  the  tame  relative  ranks  in  the  navy.  Pro- 
iMCion  of  officers  in  the  junior  grades  is  by  seniority  or  merit,  but 
after  the  rank  of  captain  all  promotion  it  by  merit,  and  ihut  man^ 
officers  wer  rise  higher  tbaa  captain,  in  which  case  retiiemcnt  ta 
compolaory  attheageoffS.  £vept  ia  the  highest  ranks,  4  certain 
period  has  W  hit  spent  ia  each  auk  befon  praiBatioa  to 

There  are  three  grades  of  privattt:  nnpcr  aohSeis  OWfcO.fat- 
dam  sokUera  (tlMtotni),  and  seoond-cuMS  aoldicn  QtiU-MUmi.  A 
private  on  joiniflg  is  a  seooaddass  solfer.  For 
'"^^  praSdeacy  and  nod  ceadnct  iw  it  raised  to  the  taak 
of  firtt-^lass  lohlier,  and  ultmiatdy  to  that  of  upper  tddicr.  Non- 
I  iiHiiiiiwinHi  il  officen  ate  obtained  from  the  ranks,  or  from  those 
who  with  to  amke  soldiering  a  nrofesaion,  as  In  European  armies. 
'The  gndca  are  tsorponl  i^thS),  lergcant  (piiM0),  sergeant-major 
(ifcW}  and  toecial  sctgeant-maior  Ifiikitmm-sSdiS). 

Tic  ptfy  01  the  cootcript  is,  as  it  it  everywhere,  a  trifle  (is.  lod.- 
3*.  o|(L  per  month).  Tm  professional  non-commisuoned  officers 
m  better  p^,  the  lowest  pade  receiving  three  times  as  much  at 
aa  apfMT  aoldier.  Offioen'  pay  it  rouKhly  at  about  tbnc-q_uartcrs  of 
the  mea  nievaiUng  in  Cemuny,  suo-ncu tenants  recdvtng  about 
caplaus  £71.  colonels  C338  per  annum,  &C.  Pensions  for  officer* 
and  noB-ccMnmtssioned  officers,  according  to  scale,  can  be  claimed 
after  ti  yean'  c^our  service. 

Tbeenpetor  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  tbeorcti- 
caBy  the  lole  source  of  military  authority,  which  be  exercises  through 
a  gnefsl  staff  and  a  war  department,  with  the  assistance  of  a  board 
nfaeM-marshala  (jfntmfm).  The  general  itaff  has  for  chief  a  fidd- 
muidtal,  and  for  vioe-diief  a  general  or  lieutenant-general.  It 
inHwItt  beside*  tbeuinal  general  staff  departments,  various  survey 
and  topographical  officers,  and  the  military  cc^^  is  under  its  direo 
tioo.  Tne  war  department  is  orcaided  over  b^  a  general  irificeron  the 
active  fiat,  wbo  is  a  member  of  the  caUnet  without  bring  necessarily 
affected  by  ministerial  changes.  There  ate,  further,  artillery  and 
eqpoeer  committees,  and  a  remount  bureau.  The  headquarter*  of 
coast  defeacei  under  general  officen  arc  TfikyS,  Yokohama.  Shimono- 
tdd  and  Yura.  The  wbnlt  cmpin  it  divided  into  three  military 
cBttricts — <attem,  central  and  western — each  under  the  command 
of  a  general  or  lieuCenant-gcnenl.  Thediviuonat  beadquartenare 
as  fi3lows^-<;aard  TskyS,  1.  TokyO,  II.  Sendai,  111.  Nagoya. 
IV.  Wakayama.  V.  Hirosbima,  VI.  Kumamoto,  Vll.  Asahikawa, 
VIII.  HtroaakiriX.  KasanavaVX.  Himeii,  XI.  Senaui,  XII.  Kokura, 
XIII.  Takatt.  XIV.  UttooomEa.  XV.  Fushimi,  XVI.  Ki&to.  XVll. 
Okayania,XVIII.  Kanime.   Soraeof  thesediviMonsarepermanently 
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on  foreign  serrice,  but  thdr  recruiting  areas  in  Japan  are  maintained. 
There  are  alto  four  cavalry  brigades,  and  a  number  of  unatsisned 
regimenti  of  fidd  and  mountain  artillery,  as  wdl  at  garriion  artillery 
and  army  technical  troops.  The  organintion  of  the  active  axjay  by 
regimentt  it  176  infantry  regiments  of  3  battalions;  37  cavalry 
regiments;  30  fidd  artillery  legtraenti  each  of  6  and  3  mountain 
artillery  regimenta  each  of  3  batterie*;  6  rcgimenu  and  6  battalion* 
of  siege,  heavy  field  and  fortre**  artillery;  30  battaliona  engineers: 
19  su|q)ly  and  tranifMrt  battalions. 

The  medical  service  is  exceptionally  well  organized.  It  received 
unstinted  praise  from  European  and  American  experts  who  observed 

it  dotdy  duriiu  the  wan  of  1900  and  1904-3-  The  . 

cstablithment  surgeons  to  each  division  is  approxi-  mlX^ 
matdy  100,  and  arraiwementt  complete  in  every  detail 
are  made  for  all  lines  of  medical  asnstance.  Much  help  it  rendered 
by  the  red  cross  aociety  of  Japan,  which  has  aa  iocnnc  of  3.000,000 
yt»  annualljf.  a  aae  hoi^tal  in  TflkyS,  a  taise  Burring  staff  and  two 
Bpedally  biult  and  equipped  hospital  sUns.  During  the  carty  part 
of  the  campdgn  in  Pechtfi.  in  1900,  the  Frtacb  column  eotnuted  Its 
wounded  to  the  care  of  tbe  Japanete. 

The  staple  artide  of  committaiiat  for  a  Japanese  army  In  tbe  field 
Is  koAii  fdried  rice),  of  which  three  days'  supply  can  eat  Ay  be  carried 
in  a  bsE  by  the  aoldier.  When  required  for  use  the  rice, 
bAng  placed  in  water,  sweUs  to  Its  orinnal  bulk,  and  is 
eaten  with  a  relish  of  salted  fish,  drictf  sea- weed  or  pickled  plums. 
The  task  of  provisioning  an  armv  on  these  line*  it  comparativdy 
staple.  The  Japanese  soMier,  though  knv  ia  sUtuie,  M  weO  set 
up,  muscular  tM  hardy.  He  has  great  power*  of  endurance,  and 
manoeuvres  with  remarkable  celerity,  doing  evcrythiiv  at  tbe  run. 
if  necessary,  and  continuing  to  run  without  dittrctt  for  a  tanstb  of 
time  attomsbing  to  Eurwiean  observers.  He  is  ercatly  aubicctt 
however,  to  attack*  of  hakkt  (beri-bcri),  and  if  he  na*  recourse  to 
meat  diet,  which  aopcara  to  be  the  best  preventive,  be  will  probably 
lose  something  of  hit  capacity  for  prolonged  rapid  movement.  He 
attackt  with  apparent  indifference  to  danger,  preserves  hi*  cbeerful- 
ne**  amid  hardthips,  1*  mlcndidly  patriotic  and  has  always  shown 
himself  thoroughly  ameiuble  to  disdpline. 

Of  the  manv  educational  and  training  establishments,  the  most 
important  i*  the  rikHpat  daigqUtS,  or  array  college,  where  officMS, 
(generally  *ubaltenity,  are  prepared  for  scrwe  m  the  mukmiu 
upper  raiika  and  for  staff  appointments,  tbe  course  ot  m^zZ. 
study  extending  over  three  year*.  Tbe  Toyama  school 
stands  next  in  importance.  The  courses  pursued  there  are  attended 
chiefly  by  subaltern  officen  of  dismounted  branches,  noncommis- 
sioned officera  also  being  allowed  to  take  the  musketry  coune.  The 
term  of  tisining  is  five  months.  Young  officen  of  tbe  scientific 
branches  an  instruct  d  at  the  UUgakU  (school  of  artillery  and 
engiaeen).  There  are,  further,  two  special  sdwob  of  funaery — one 
for  fidd,  the  other  for  gakiison  artillery,  attcaded  cbiefly  by  capuint 
and  senior  anhaltems  of  tbe  two  btsncoes.  There  is  an  inspection 
department  of  military  education,  the  inspcctor^ncral  bdag  a 
liniteoaat-gen«a],  under  whom  are  fifteen  field  andgcncral  offiocnu 
wbo  act  as  In^wctora  of  the  various  schools  and  colleges  and  of 
military  edncauanal  matten  in  generaL 

The  Japanese  officer's  pay  is  small  and  his  mode  of  life  frugal.  He 
lives  out  of  barracks,  frequently  with  his  own  family.  His  uniform 
it  plain  and  inexpendve,'  and  be  bat  no  deuic  to  exchange  it  tor 
mufti.  He  has  no  mess  eqientcs,  contribution  to  a  band,  or  luxuries 
of  tfny  kind,  and  as  be  it  neoriy  always  without  private  ateant  to 
supplement  his  pay,  his  haUts  are  thoroughly  economical.  He 
devotes  himself  absdutely  to  bis  profesaon,  uving  for  nothing  else, 
and  since  he  is  stron^y  Imbued  with  an  effective  conception  of  the 
honour  of  bis  cloth,  instaacea  of  his  incurring  disgrace  by  debt  or 
ditwpation  are  exceptional.  Tbe  samurai  may  be  said  to  have  been 
revived  in  the  officen  of  tbe  modem  armv,  who  preserve  and  act 
up  to  all  the  dd  traditions.  The  system  of  promotion  has  evidently 
much  to  do  with  this  good  result,  for  no  Japanese  officer  can  hope  to 
rise  above  the  rank  of  captain  unlets,  by  showing  himself  really 
aealous  and  capable,  he  obtains  from  his  commanding  officer  the 
recommendation  snthout  which  all  hiEher  educational  opportunities 
are  closed  to  him.  Yet  promotion  by  merit  has  not  degenerated 
into  promotion  by  favour,  and  corruption  appears  to  be  virtually 
absent.  In  the  stormiest  days  of  parliamentary  warfare,  when 
charges  of  dishonesty  were  freely  preferred  by  pany  politicians 
asaintt  all  departmentt  of  officiddom,  no  whisper  ever  impeached 
the  integrity  of  army  officers. 

Tbe  training  of  tne  troops  Is  thorough  and  strictly  progressive, 
the  responsibility  of  the  company,  squadron  and  battery  commanden 
for  the  training  of  their  cammand|k  and  the  latUnde  gnated 
them  in  cb^  of  means  bdng,  as  in  Gcnauyi  tbe  keytfoae  of  tbe 
system. 

Originally  the  government  engaged  French  oflicere  to  assist  in 


*  Cooaciiption  without  lot  is  thus  the  punishment  for  all  failures 
to  cosaply  with  and  attempt*  to  evade  the  military  laws. 

*  Soaa  of  oficcfs*  widows,  or  of  officen  in  reduced  drcumstanccs. 
an  adncatMl  at  thcM  sdraob  dtbcr  free  or  at  reduced  cbajges, 
bn  an  nqidnd  to  eon^lna  th>  course  aad  to  graduaia. 


■Uniform  does  not  vary  according  to  re^mentt  or  divmons. 
There  it  only  one  type  for  the  whole  of  the  mfantry,  one  for  the 
cavalry,  and  so  on  (see  Umroaws,  Naval  and  Militasv). 
Officen  largdy  obtain  their  uniforms  and  eauipment,  at  well  as 
thdr  books  oad  technical  literature  through  the  JCaj-fto-iAo,  whKh 
is  a  Gombiaed  officer^  dnb,  benefit  lociciy  and  0M>pcrative  trading 
sModadon  to  vbidi  nearly  aU  bdong. 
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ntgiaMng  the  army  and  elaborating  its  tyiteiii  of  tactict  and 
■trategy,  and  during;  aevera]  yean  a  military  ntiuion  ot  French 

-  .  officcn  raided  in  TOlcvfi  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
Japaneae.  Aflcrwarot  Germao  officer*  were  enipla/ed, 
with  Jalrob  Meckel  at  their  head,  and  they  left  a 

Mfpctnally  Enteful  memory.  But  ultimately  the  lervice*  of 
lorejgiien  were  diqxnaed  with  altogether,  and  Japan  oow  adopt* 
the  plan  of  lending  picked  men  to  complete  their  ttudia  in 
Europe.  Up  to  1904  ahe  followed  Germany  in  military  matter* 
alooat  impucitlyi  but  lince  then,  having  the  experience  of  ber 
owa  gnat  war  to  guide  her,  dw  ha*,  iaatad  of  modeUing  heraeU 
M  any  one  fonign  ayttem,  cboaen  from  each  whatever  Mcmed  moat 
deairabki  and  too,  m  many  points,  taken  the  initiative  bendf. 

When  the  power  of  the  aword  waa  noniinallr  natoted  to  the 
Imperial  government  in  1868,  the  latter  planned  to  devote  oncJourth 
of  the  ftate's  ordinary  revenue  to  the  army  and  navy. 
Had  the  estimated  revenue  accrued,  thi*  would  have  given 
a  sum  of  about  3  millions  sterling  for  the  two  services. 
But  not  until  1871,  when  the  troop*  of  the  fiefs  were  finallv  dia- 
banded|  did  the  government  find  itself  in  a  positiMi  to  include  in  the 
Uianal  budgets  an  adequate  appropriation  on  account  of  armament*, 
nenocforth,  from  1873  to  1896.  the  ordinary  expenditum  of  the 
army  varied  from  thi>w-quartera  of  a  million  aterltng  to  1  i  million*, 
and  the  extraordinorv  outla:n  ranged  from  a  few  thousands  of  pounds 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  not  once  in  the  whole  period  of  as  yean 
—if  1877  (the  year  of  the  Satnuna  rebellion)  be  excepted— did  the 
atale'i  total  expenditure*  on  account  of  the  army  exceed  it  millions 
sterling,  and  it  redoundi  to  the  credit  of  Japan  1  financial  manage- 
ment that  ahe  was  able  to  organise,  equip  and  maintain  such  a 
force  at  such  a  small  coat.  In  1896,  aa  shown  above,  she  virtually 
doubled  her  army,  and  a  proportionate  increase  of  expenditure 
ensued,  the  outlays  for  maintenance  j  um^ung  at  once  from  an  average 
of  about  it  millions  sterling  to  a}  mdlioos.  and  growing  thenceforth 
with  the  organixation  of  the  new  army,  until  in  the  year  (190J) 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia,  they  reached  the  figure 
of  a  millions.  Then  again,  in  1906,  six  divisions  were  added,  and 
additional  expenses  haa  to  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  new  over- 
seas garrisons,  ao  that,  in  1909,  the  ordinary  outlays  mched  a  total  of 
TnUlnaas,  or  about  one-seventh  <d  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state. 
TUa  takes  no  account  of  extraordinary  outlays  incurred  for  building 
forta  ind  barracks,  providing  new  patterns  of  equipment,  Ac.  In 
1900  tbe  latter,  owinc  to  the  necessity  of  replaciiMr  the  weapons 
naed  in  the  Rusuan  War,  and  in  particular  the  ficM  artiDety  gun 
(wUch  was  in  1905  only  a  semi-quickfirer),  involved  •  relatively 
large  outlay. 

-  Tkt  Nny. — Tbe  traditions  of  Japan  suggest  that  the  ut  of 
navigation  waa  not  unfamiliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 

consisting  of  hundreds  of  islands  and  abounding  in 
bays  and  inlets.  Some  interpreters  of  her  cosmo- 
^"•^  Sraphy  discover  a  great  ship  in  the  "  floating  bridge 
"'"  of  heaven  "  from  which  the  divine  procreators  of  the 
islands  commenced  their  work,  and  crasttue  in  a  similar  sense 
other  poetically  named  vehicles  of  that  lemotc  age.  But  thou^ 
the  seu  iraie  certainly  tiaveised  by  tbe  eariy  invaders  of  Japan, 
and  though  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  in  medieval  times  the 
Japanese  flag  floated  over  merchantmen  which  voyaged  as  far  as 
Siam  and  India,  and  over  piratical  craft  which  harassed  the 
coasts  <rf  Korea  and  China,  ft  it  unquestionable  thai  in  the 
matter  of  naval  ardiitecture  Japan  fdl  behind  even  her  next- 
door  nngbbours.  Thus,  when  a  Mongol  fieet  came  to  KiOshiQ  tn 
the  i3tb  century,  Japan  had  no  vesseb  capable  of  contending 
•gainst  the  invaders,  and  when,  at  the  dose  of  the  i6th  centuiy, 
a  Japanese  amy  was  fii^tbg  In  Kma,  cq>cated  defeats  of 
Japan's  squadrons  by  Korean  war-Junks  decided  the  fate  ot  tbe 
campaign  on  shore  as  well  as  on  sea.  It  seems  strange  that  an 
enterprising  nation  like  the  Japanese  should  not  have  taken  for 
modeb  tbe  great  galleons  which  visited  the  Far  East  in  the  second 
half  of  tbe  16th  centuiy  under  the  flags  of  Spdn,  Portugal, 
Holland  and  En^^d.  With  tbe  exception,  however,  of  %mo 
ships  built  by  a  castaway  En^ish  pilot  to  order  of  lyeyasu,  no 
effort  in  that  direction  appeals  to  have  been  made,  and  when 
an  edict  vetdng  the  constructira  of  sea-going  venels  was  issued 
In  1636  as  part  of  the  Tokugawa  policy  Of  iscdation,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  cbedced  tbe  growth  of  Japan's  navy, 
tor  she  possessed  nothing  worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  to  the 
object  lesson  furnished  by  tbe  American  ships  which  visited 
Ycdo  bay  in  1855  and  to  the  urgent  counsels  of  the  Dutch 
that  Japan  owed  tbe  inception  of  a  naval  policy.  A  seamen's 
tiding  station  was  openied  under  Dutch  instructors  in  1855 
atNi^Msld,  a  buildtng-slip  was  constructed  and  an  iron  factory 
MaMislied  at  the  same  place,  and  shortly  af temrds  a  wtv^ 


Khool  was  organised  at  Tsukljl  in  Vedo,  a  war-ship  the 
"  Kwanko  Haru  "' — presented  by  the  Dutch  to  tbe  shOgun'a 
government — being  used  for  exercising  the  cadets.  To  this 
vessel  two  others,  puicbased  from  the  Dutch,  were  added  in 
i8s7  and  1858,  and  these,  with  one  given  by  Queen  Victoria, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Japan's  navy.  In  iStio,  we  find  the 
Padfic  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  a  Japanese  war-ahip — the 
"  Swaniin  Maru  " — and  subsequently  some  young  officers  were 
sent  to  Ifolland  for  instruction  in  naval  science.  In  fact  the 
Tokugawa  statesmen  had  now  thoroughly  appreciated  the  im- 
perative need  of  a  navy.  Thus,  in  vpAt  of  domestic  unrest 
which  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  Yedo  government,  a 
dock-yard  was  csttbUsbed  and  fully  equiRied,  the  place  chosen 
as  its  site  being,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  village  dE  Yoko- 
suka  where  Japan's  first  foreign  ship-builder.  Wilt  Adams,  had 
lived  and  died  350  years  previously.  This  dockyard  was  pltumcd 
and  its  construction  superintended  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Bertin. 
But  although  the  Dutch  had  been  the  first  to  advise  Japan's 
acquisition  of  a  navy,  and  although  French  aid  was  soti^t  in  the 
case  of  the  important  and  coatly  work  at  Yokosuka,  tbe  diOgun's 
government  turned  to  England  for  teachers  of  the  art  of  nuui- 
time  warfare.  Captain  l^acey,  R.N.,  and  other  British  officers 
and  warrant-officers  were  engaged  to  organise  and  supetintoid 
the  scho<d  at  Tsuki)i.  They  anivcd,  however,  on  the  eve  of  tbe 
fall  of  the  Tokugawa  ahOgunate,  and  as  the  new  administfa- 
tion  was  not  prepared  to  utilise  thdr  services  immediately,  they 
relumed  to  En^and.  It  is  not  to  be  bferred  that  the  Im- 
perial government  underrated  the  importance  of  organudng  a 
naval  force.  One  of  the  earliest  Imperial  rescripts  ranked  a 
navy  among  "  the  country's  most  urgent  needs  "  and  ordered 
that  it  shoiHd  be  "  at  once  placed  on  a  firm  foundation."  But. 
diuing  tbe  four  years  Inamediately  subsequent  to  the  lesuvation, 
a  semi-interregnum  existed  in  military  affairs,  the  power  of  tbe 
sword  being  partly  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  sovermgn  and 
partly  retained  by  the  feudal  chiefs.  Ultimately,  not  only  [he 
vessels  which  had  been  in  the  possession  <rf  tbe  sfafigunate  but 
also  several  obtained  from  Europe  by  the  ^eat  feudatories  had 
to  be  taken  over  by  tbe  Imperial  government,  which,  on  reviewing 
the  situatitHi,  found  itself  owner  of  a  motley  tquadnm  tA  17  war- 
ships aggrceiting  13,81s  tons  displacement,  Of  which  two  were 
armoured,  one  was  a  composite  ship,  and  the  rest  were  <rf  wood. 
Steps  were  now  taken  to  establish  and  equip  a  suitable  naval 
college  in  Tsukiji,  and  a[^cation  having  been  made  to  the 
Briti^  government  for  instructors,  a  seoimd  naval  miwinn  was 
sent  from  England  in  1873,  coosistlng  of  30  ofRccts  and  mnant- 
bfficers  under  Commander  (afterwards  Vice-Admiial  Sir)  Archi- 
bald  Douglas.  At  the  very  outset  occasions  for  active  service 
afloat  presented  themselves.  In  1868,  the  year  aftn  the  fall  of 
the  sbfigunate,  sudi  ships  u  could  be  amembled  had  to  be  sent 
to  Yeso  to  attack  tbe  main  part  of  tbe  Ttokugawn  sqnadton 
which  had  raised  the  flag  of  revdt  and  retired  to  Hakodate 
under  tbe  command  of  tbe  shOgun's  admiral,  Enomoto.  Then 
in  1S74  the  duty  of , convoying  a  fleet  of  tnnsporu  to  Fotmosa 
hod  to  be  nndertakcn;  and  in  1877  sea  power  pl^red  ita  part  bt 
crushing  the  formidable  rebdHoo  in  Satsuma.  IfeanwUk  the 
work  of  increasing  and  organidng  the  navy  went  on  stadity. 
The  first  steam  war-ship  constructed  in  Japan  had  been  a  guik- 
boat  (138  t(H»)  latmdied  In  1866  from  a  bnilding-^d  csub- 
lished  at  laUkawaJimB,  an  island  near  tbe  month  of  the  Sumida 
river  (m  iridch  TUcyS  stands.  At  this  yard  ud  at  Yokosuka 
two  vessels  of  897  tons  and  1450  tons,  leqiectivdy,  were 
launched  in  1875  aiid  1876,  and  Japan  now  found  herself  com- 
petent not  only  to  execute  all  repairs  but  also  to  build  shipa  of 
condderable  sise.  An  order  was  placed  in  England  In  1875, 
which  produced,  three  ytait  later,  the  "  FusS,"  Japan^  first 
Ironclad  {j7i7  tons)  and  the  "  Kongo "  and  "  Hid,"  ttcd- 
frame  sister-cruisers  of  3348  tons.  Meanwhile  training,  prac- 
tical  and  theoretical,  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  torpedo-pimctlce 
and  naval  architecture  went  on  vigorously,  and  in  187S  the 
Japanese  flag  was  for  tbe  first  tine  seen  in  European  waXers, 

*  The  term  woni  subsequently  became  applicable  to  BCffchaatBCQ 
only,  war-shipa  beUig  distiivubhed  as  ka». 
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floating  over  the  cndier  "  SdU  "  (1897  tons)  built  In  Japu  and 
BAvigated  woidy  by  JaponcM.  The  government,  coutaatly 
nUdtous  of  iBcreaiing  the  fleet,  Inuigurated,  in  i88>,  a  pro- 
cnmnie  of  jd  miiwn  ud  la  torpedo-bous,  and  b  t886  tliii 
ma  CTtended.  funds  being  obtained  by  an  iwie  of  naval  loan- 
bonda.  But  the  fleet  did  not  yet  include  a  tio^  battleafaip. 
When  the  diet  opened  for  the  iat  time  in  1890,  a  plan  foe  the 
OOOaUuctio&of  two  battlealiipe  encountered  stubborn  oppcwtion 
in  tbe  lower  boaae,  where  the  majority  attached  much  lev  im- 
pocUnce  to  voting  money  for  war-ships  than  to  reducing  the 
land  tax.  Not  until  iSgi  was  this  <^)poHition  overcome  in 
defeicoce  to  an  order  from  the  throne  that  lliiity  thousand 
pounds  sterling  should  be  contributed  yetrty  ftom  the  privy 
purse  and  thit  a  lithe  of  all  ofiidal  safaules  ibould  be  devoted 
during  the  same  Interval  to  naval  needs.  Had  the  house  been 
more  prescient,  Japan's  positiCKi  at  the  outbreak  of  wsr  with 
China  in  1894  would  have  been  very  different.  She  entered  the 
contest  with  18  fitting  aaft,  aggregating  S7,6o»  tons,  and  34 
tmpedo-boats,  but  among  them  the  mott  powerful  was  a  belted 
cruiser  of  4300  Ions.  Kot  out  battlediip  was  bidnded,  whereas 
China  had  two  ironclads  of  nearly  8000  tons  each.  Under  these 
cofkditions  the  result  of  the  naval  confiict  was  awaited  with  much 
uzieiy  in  Japan.  But  the  Chinese  suffered  signal  defeats  (sec 
CmHO-JanticsE  Wax)  off  the  Yalu  and  at  Wci-hai-wei, 
and  the  victois  took  posiHrion  <rf  17  CUneae  craft,  indudtng  (me 
battleship.  The  resulting  addition  to  Japan's  filing  force 
was,  however,  insignificant.  But  the  naval  strength  ot  J^an 
did  not  depend  on  prises.  Battleships  and  cruisers  were  ordned 
and  hunched  in  Europe  one  after  the  other,  and  when  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  (f  .V.)  cane,  the  fleet  promptly  asaotcd  Its  physical 
and  noral  superiority  in  the  surprise  of  Port  Arthur,  the  battle  of 
the  soib  of  August  1904,  and  the  crowning  victwy  of  Tkushima. 

As  to  the  dn-elopment  of  the  luvy  from  1903  onwards,  it  It  not 
poaotrfe  10  detail  with  abtolute  accuracy  the  cdan*  laid  down  by  the 
■dmifal^  in  TfikyA,  but  the  actual  state  ol  the  fleet  in  the  year 
1909  will  be  apparent  from  the  figures  given  bdow. 

Japan's  naval  atmgth  at  the  outbRak  of  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1904  was^ 

Humher.  I&placement. 

Ton*. 

Battleahipa  6    .    .    .    .  ^.^S* 

AnnourEO  cmisen  ....     I    .    .    .    .  73i9« 

Ouier  cniiiem  44    ...    .  111,470 

Deitnn-en   19    ...    .  6,919 

Tarpedo-bostt  to    ...    .  7.119 

Totals   157  ...  .  3«3,742 

Lawei  during  the  war  were; — 

Batthsbips   a  .    .■  .  .z.  ^7,300 

Crtiisers  (second  and  smaller 

dasMs)   8  .    .    .  .  ttfiof 

Destw/trs  ......  a  ...  .  705 

TvptMom  .....    7  .  ,  .  .  k; 

Toc^  19   ...    .  46.571 

The  captBRd  vcsidBrmaircd  and  added  to  the  fleet  were: — 

BattleshipB  5    .    .    .    .  63,524 

Cruisen  It    ...    .  71^70 

Dtmoftn  ^  .    ,    .    .  1.740 

Totab  »   .    .    .    .  135-530 

The  vesidB  built  or  purchased  after  die  war  and  up  to  the  dose 
of  1908  wete: — 

Battleships  4   .    .    .    .  7t>500 

Afmonrcd  cruiaerB  ....  4  .  .  .  .  SA>700 
Other  cruiseis  .....     S   •    •    •    '  Jfi"" 

5««t«o)»»  33  .  .  -  •  ".573 

TeqMdo^xMts  S  .    .   .    .  760 

Totals                          SI  •    •    •  -  U»<533 

Souse  of  the  ahove  have  been  superannuated  and  the  serviceable 
Oect  in  1909  was: — 

Battleships  13  ...  .  t9t>3flO 

Armoured  cruisers  ....    iz  ...  .  130^83 
Other  cruiseis,  eoast-defence 

■hipi  and  gnn-boaU  .    .    .  47  •    •    •  ■  1^5.153 

Destnyen   55  ...  -  30.5^ 

Torped(M>ouU  77  ...  .  7^5* 


Totals 


To  the  foreBoiag  must  be  added  two  armoured  cruisers— the 
"  Kurama  "  (14.000)  launched  at  Yokoiuka  in  October  1007,  and  the 
"  Ibuki  "  (14,700}  bunched  at  Kureio  November  1907,  but  no  other 
battleships  or  cruisers  were  laid  down  hi  Japan  or  ordered  abroad  uo 
to  the  dose  of  1908. 

There  are  four  naval  dockyards,  namdy,  at  Yofcoenka,  Kure, 
Sasebo  and  Maisuru.  Twenty-iwe  veiads  built  at  Vokosulta 
since  1876  included  a  battleship  (19,000  tons)  and 
an  armoured  cruiser  (if.ooo  toni);  seven  built  at  KureJES—^ 
since  1898  included  a  battleship  (19.000  toni)  and  an  ^^^^ 
armoured  cruiser  (14,00a  tons}.  The  yards  at  SsKbo  and  Maiiuru 
had  not  yet  been  used  in  1909  for  constructing  large  veMels.  Two 
private  yards — the  Mitsubiihi  at  Naiiasaki  and  Kobe,  and  the  Kawa- 
saki at  the  latter  place — have  built  Kveral  cruisers,  (unboat*  and 
torpedo  craft,  and  are  competent  to  undertake  more  imponant  work. 
Nevertheless  in  1909  Japan  did  not  yet  poswia  comj^te  indtepend- 
ence  in  this  matter,  for  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
countries  for  a  part  of  the  steel  used  m  ship-buildine.  Kure  nunu* 
facturei  practicallv  all  the  steel  it  requires,  and  there  isasovernment 
Meet-foundry  at  Wakamatsu  on  which  more  than  3  mitlions  sterling 
had  been  spent  m  1909,  but  it  did  not  yet  keep  pscewith  thecountry's 
needs.  When  this  independence  has  been  aiuined,  it  is  hoped  to 
effect  an  economy  of  about  IS  %  on  the  outlay  for  naval  conttruc- 
tton,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  manual  labour  and  the  diiappearance 
both  of  the  manufacturer's  profit  and  of  the  expenses  of  transfer 
from  Europe  to  Japan. 

There  are  five  acbniralties—Yokosuka.  Kure.  Sasebo.  Maizuni  and 
Pon  Arthur;  and  four  naval  station*— Takeshiki  (in  Tsushima), 
Mebmg  (hi  the  Pescadores),  Ominato  and  Chinhai  (in  southern 
Korea). 

The  navy  b  manned  partly  by  oonscr^  and  portly  by  volunteers. 
About  5500  are  taken  every  year,  and  the  latio  is,  approximately, 

S%  of  volunteers  snd  43  %  of  conscripts.   The  period 
active  service  is  4  years  and  that  of  service  with  the  '  ""esBsi 
Rservt  7  yean.  On  tnt  average  aoo  cadets  are  admitted  yeaily,  of 
wfam  ^^^J^j^**  *^ '9°^  *^  personnel  of  the  navy  con- 

Adminli,  combative  and  non^ombative  ...  77 
Officers,  combative  and  noB-coralMtlve,  below  the 

rank  of  admiral   2,867 

Warrant  officers  9/>7S 

BlucjaclceU  39,667 

Cadett   731 

Total  49,407 

The  highest  educational  institution  for  the  navy  is  the  naval  staff 
college,  in  which  there  are  five  courses  for  officers  alone.  The 
gunnery  and  torpedo  schools  are  attended  by  officers,  „ 
and  alio  by  selected  warrant-officers  and  bluejackets,  iH™..  , 
who  conMnt  to  extend  their  service.  There  is  also 
a  mechanical  school  for  junior  engineers,  warrant-officen  and  ordi- 
nary artificen. 

At  the  naval  cadet  academy — originally  dtuated  in  TkOyS  but 
now  at  Etajima  near  Kure— upiranta  for  service  as  naval  oflicers 
receive  a  3  yean'  arademiral  course  end  t  year's  tniinins  at  sea; 
and,  finally,  there  is  a  naval  engineeriag  college  coUatem  to  tba 
naval  cadet  academy. 

^nce  iSSa.  foreign. bistroctlon  has  been  wholly  dispensed  with  In 
the  Japanese  navy;  since  1886  she  has  manufactured  ber  own 
prismatic  powder;  since  1891  the  has  been  able  to  make  ouick.firing 
CUDS  and  Schwartikopf  torpedoes,  and  in  1893  one  of  ner  officers 
invented  a  pardculaily  potent  cqiloiive,  called  Uftcr  its  inventor) 
Siimosa  powder. 

^tfifince. — Under  the  feudal  system  of  the  Tokugawa  (1603- 
1871},  all  land  in  Japan  was  regsrded  as  state  property,  and 
parcdled  out  Into  376  fieh,  great  and  small,  whidi  were  _ 
assigned  to  as  many  fendalorics.  These  were  em-yj^ff"** 
powered  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  tbor 
households,  for  administrative  purposes,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  troops.  The  bans  of  taxation  varied  greatly  in  different  dis- 
tricts, but,  at  the  time  of  the  Reatoratitm  in  1867,  the  general 
prindi^  was  that  fonr-toitha  of  the  gross  produce  should  go  to 
the  feudatoiy,  siz-tentbs  to  the  farmer.  In  practice  this  rule 
was  applied  to  the  rice  crop  only,  the  assessments  for  other 
kinds  of  produce  being  levied  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
manufactured  goods.  Forced  labour  also  was  exacted,  and  arti- 
sans and  tradomen  were  subjected  to  pecuniary  levies.  The 
yield  of  rice  in  1867  was  about  154  miOion  busbebh*  of  which 
the  nailcet  value  at  prices  then  ruling  was  £34,000,000,  ot 

>  The  imder  should  be  warned  that  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be 
Claimed  for  statistics  com^led  before  the  M^i  en. 
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140,000,000  ym.*  Hence  the  gnin  Xmx  represented,  at  the  lowest 
olcuUtion,  96,000,000  ym.  When  the  administration  reverted 
to  the  emperor  in  1867  the  centraj  treaaury  was  empty,  and  the 
funds  hitherto  employed  for  govermneatal  purposes  in  the  fiefs 
continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  feudatories,  to  the 
payment  of  the  samurai,  and  to  defraying  the  eqtetiaes  of  local 
administration,  the  central  treasury  receiviof  only  whatever 
might  remain  after  these  various  outlays. 
'  The  shOgua  himself,  whose  income  amounted  to  about 
£3,500,000,  did  not,  on  abdicating,  hand  over  to  the  aovefeign 
either  the  contenU  of  his  treasury  or  the  lands  from  which  he 
derived  his  revenues.  He  contended  that  funds  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  be  levied  from  the  people 
at  bufe.  Not  lutEl  1871  did  the  feudal  system  erase  to  east. 
The  fiefs  being  then  converted  into  prefectures,  their  revenues 
became  an  asset  of  the  central  treasury,  less  10  %  allotted  for 
the  stqiport  of  the  former  feudatories.* 

But  during  the  interval  between  1S67  and  1871,  the  men  on 
whom  had  devolved  the  direction  of  national  affain  saw  no  relief 
from  crippling  Impectiniosity  except  an  issue  (rf  paper 
money.  This  waa  not  a  novelty  in  Japan.  P^>er 
money  had  been  known  to  the  people  since  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century,  and  in  the  era  of  which  we  arc  now  writing 
no  less  than  1694  varieties  of  notes  were  in  drculatioiu  There 
were  gold  notes,  ^ver  notes,  cash-notes,  lice-notes,  umbrella- 
notes,  ribbon-notes,  lathe-artide-notes,  and  so  on  through  an 
interminable  list,  the  circulation  of  each  kind  being  limited  to 
the  issuing  fief.  Many  of  these  notes  had  almost  ceased  to  have 
any  purchasing  power,  and  neariy  all  were  regarded  by  the 
peqdc  as  evidences  of  official  greed.  The  first  duty  of  a 
centralized  progressive  administration  should  have  been 
to  reform  the  currency.  The  political  leaders  of  tbe  time 
Bivredated  that  duty,  but  saw  themselves  compelled  by  stress 
of  drounstances  to  ad<^  the  very  device  which  in  the  bands 
of  the  i«u^  chiefs  bad  produced  sudi  deplorable  results.  The 
ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  only  3,000,000  yen,  while 
the  extraordinary  aggregated  39,000,000,  and  waa  derived 
wholly  from  issues  of  paper  money  or  other  equally  unsound 
■ources. 

Even  on  tbe  abolition  of  feudalism  in  1871  the  situation  was 
not  immediately  relieved.  The  land  tax,  which  constituted 
iMM^Tmt.  nine-tenths  of  the  feudal  revenues,  had  been  as- 
sessed by  varying  metiwds  and  at  various  rates  by 
the  diftennt  f  eudatwies,  and  te-asKStment  of  all  the  land 
became  a  preliminary  essential  to  cstaldishlog  a  uniform  system. 
Sudi  a  task,  on  the  basis  of  accurate  surveys,  would  have  involved 
years  of  work,  whereas  the  financial  needs  of  the  state  had  to  be 
met  immediately.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  Imperative 
necessity  a  tMssesnnent  was  roughly  made  tn  two  years,  and 
bdng  oontinned  thereafter  with  greater  accuracy,  wascompleted 
in  rSSr.  This  survey,  eminently  liberal  to  tbe  agricxdturists, 
assigned  a  value  of  i,aoo,ooo,ooo  ye»  to  tbe  whole  of  the  arable 
land,  and  tbe  treasury  find  tlie  tax  at  3  %  <rf  the  assessed  value 
of  the  land,  which  was  about  ooe-balf  id  tbe  real  maritet  value. 
Hweovcr,  the  gBvonment  contemplated  a  gradual  reductitm 
of  this  already  low  impost  until  it  should  ultimately  fall  to  i  %. 
Circumstances  prevented  the  consummation  of  that  purpose. 
The  rate  underwent  only  one  reduction  of  |  %,  and  thereafter 
bad  to  fae  njHd  on  account  tA  war  eipenditvns.  On  the  whole, 
however,  no  class  benefited  more  conspicuously  from  the  change 
of  administration  than  the  peasants,  since  not  only  waa  their 
burden  of  taxation  light,  but  also  they  were  converted  from  mere 
tenanu  into  actual  proprietors,  in  brief,  they  acquired  tbe 
fee-sinQi)e  of  their  fsnns  tn  oondderatlin  of  paying  an  annual 
lent  equal  to  about  one  sizty^ixtb  d  tbe  naiket  value  of  tbe 
Und. 

In  1873.  when  these  changes  were  effected,  tbe  ordinary 

>  Tbe  WM  is  a  tUver  coin  worth  about  3«.:io 

■  In  addition  to  the  above  grant,  tbe  feudatories  were  allowed  to 
Rtun  tbe  reserves  in  tbrir  treaiuriet;  thus  many  of  tbe  feudal 
nobles  found  themadves  pOMCwed  of  tubetantial  fortunes,  a  consider- 
able  part  of  wtiicb  tbey  gcascaBy  devoted  to  tbt  support  of  their 
fanaer  vassals. 
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revenue  of  tbe  sute  rose  frmn  S4>Soo,4oo  to  70,100,000  yen. 
But  seven  milliona  sterling  is  a  small  income  for  a  country 
confronted  by  such  problems  as  Japan  had  to  solve. 
She  had  to  build  railways;  to  create  an  army  and 
a  luvy;  to  organise  posts,  telegraphs,  prisons, 
police  and  education^  to  construct  roads,  improve  harbours, 
light  and  buoy  tbe  coasts;  to  create  a  mercantile  marirK;  to 
start  under  official  auspices  numerous  industrial  cntcipriscs 
which  should  serve  as  tdiject  lessons  to  tbe  people,  as  w«U  as 
to  lend  to  private  persons  large  sums  in  aid  of  similar  projects. 
Tlius,  living  of  necessity  beyond  its  income,  the  government 
had  recourse  to  further  issues  of  fiduciary  notes,  and  in  prtqxtr- 
tion  as  the  volume  ^  the  latur  exceeded  actual  currency 
requiremenu  their  spede  value  depreciated. 

This  question  of  paper  currency  inaugurates  the  story  of  bank- 
ing; a  story  on  almost  every  page  of  which  are  to  be  found 
inscribed  the  names  of  Prince  ItO,  Marquis  Inouye, 
Marquis  Matsukata,  Count  Okuma  and  Baron 
Shibusavra,  the  fathers  of  tlieir  country's  economic  and  financial 
progress  in  modem  times.  The  only  substitutes  for  banks  in 
feudal  days  were  a  few  private  firms — "  households  "  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  more  ccHrnect  ezpressioit — which  received  local 
taxes  in  kind,  converted  them  into  money,  paid  the  proceeds  to 
tbe  central  government  or  to  the  feudatories,  gave  acconmo* 
dation  to  officials,  did  some  exchange  business,  and  occasionally 
extended  accomtnodation  to  private  individuals.  Tbey  were 
not  banks  in  the  Occidental  sense,  for  tbey  neither  collected 
funds  by  receiving  deposits  nor  distributed  capital  by  ""fci"g 
loans.  The  various  fiefo  were  so  iKdated  that  neither  social 
nor  financial  intercourse  was  poauble,  and  moreover  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  classes  were  regarded  with  some  disdain 
by  the  gentry.  The  people  had  never  been  familiariaed  with 
combinations  of  capital  for  productive  purposes,  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  joint-stock  company  was  unknown.  In  these  drcum- 
Stances,  when  the  adminbtration  of  state  affairs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  had  made  the  restoration,  they  not  cmly  lacked 
the  first  essential  of  rule,  money,  but  were  also  without  means 
of  obtaining  any,  for  tbey  could  not  collect  taxes  in  tbe  fiefs, 
these  being  still  under  the  control  of  the  feudal  barons;  and  in 
the  abseiKe  of  widely  organised  commerce  or  finance,  no  accets 
to  funds  presented  itself.  Doubtless  the  minds  of  these  men 
were  sharpened  by  the  necessities  confronting  them,  yet  it  qieaks 
eloquently  for  their  discernment  that,  samurai  as  tbey  were, 
without  any  buaineas  ttaining  nhatevcr,  one  of  their  first  CMays 
was  to  establish  organizations  which  should  take  charge  of  the 
rutional  revenue,  encourage  industry  and  promote  tnde  and 
production  by  lending  money  at  comparatively  low  rates  oi 
interest.  The  tentative  character  of  these  attempts  is  evidenced 
by  frequent  changes.  There  was  fiitt  a  bminess  bntean,  then  a 
tnde  bureau,  tba  oonmetdal  companies,  and  then  '™*»'«ip' 
compaoies,  these  last  being  established  in  the  principal  dties 
and  at  tbe  open  ports,  their  personitel  conusting  of  the  three 
great  familien — Mitsui,  Shimada  and  Ono— houses  of 
repute,  as  well  as  other  wedthy  merchants  in  KifitO)  Osaka  and 
elsewhere.  These  exchange  companies  were  partncnUps. 
though  not  strictly  of  the  joint-stock  kind.  Tbey  formed  the 
nucleus  of  banks  in  Japan,  and  their  functions  induded,  for  tbe 
first  time,  the  receiving  of  deposits  and  the  lending  vl  mooey  to 
merchants  and  manufactiucn.  They  had  power  to  issue  notes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  government  inaed  notei  <m  its  own 
account.  Indeed,  in  this  latter  fact  Is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
motive!  for  orgaiitzing  the  exchange  companies,  the  idea  being 
that  if  the  state's  notes  were  lent  to  tbe  companies,  the  people 
would  become  familiariKd  with  tbe  use  o{  sach  cumqr,  isA 
the  companies  wotiU  find  them  convenient  cafritaL  But  thb 
system  was  essentially  unsound:  the  notes,  alike  of  tbe  treasury 
and  of  the  companies,  though  nominally  convertible,  were  not 
secured  by  any  fixed  stock  of  qMde.  Four  years  sufficed  to 
prove  the  nnpracticality  of  such  an  arrangemoit,  and  in  187s  the 
exchange  cmnpaniea  were  swept  away,  to  be  mccecded  fn  July 
1873  by  the  cstablidiment  of  natiottal  banks  on  a  system  wtncb 
mmhiiMid  ■ome  of  thf.  Imt niwaf  Fn^l A  laiifclm        thf  fniCTal 
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bases  of  American.  Eadi  bank  bad  to  pay  into  the  treasuir 
fto  %  of  iu  capital  in  govannKnt  notea.  It  was  credited  in 
Ktum  iritb  intcrat-beuint  bonds,  which  bonds  me  to  be  left 
in  the  tnaany  H  security  for  the  iatue  of  banit-notcs  to  an  equal 
amount,  the  banks  being  icqoind  to  keep  in  gold  the  remaining 
40  %  of  their  c^tal  as  a  fund  for  converting  tlie  notes,  which 
coDveiwui  most  always  be  effected  on  application.  The  dabora- 
ton  of  this  programme  were  Ito,  Inouye,  Okuma  and  Sliibusawa. 
The7  added  s  provisioa  dfrignrd  to  prevent  the  wtabUdiment 
of  too  anaD  banks,  namely,  that  the  opiul  of  each  bank  most 
bear  s  fixed  ratio  to  the  pt^wlatioo  of  its  place  of  buaineis. 
Evidently  the  main  objea  of  the  treastuy  was  gndoaUy  to 
fcpUcc  its  own  fiat  p^ier  with  convertibk  bank-notes.  But 
oqiokDce  quickly  promd  that  the  sdwmi  waa  mnrotkable. 
The  treasury  notes  had  been  Imied  in  iodi  large  vohnne  that 
sharp  dc(neciation  had  ensued;  gold  could  not  be  procured 
except  at  a  heavy  cost,  and  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  being 
against  Japan,  some  joo^oeo/xio  ym  in  tpeat  flowed  out  of  the 
coimtfy  brtwcm  lija  ud  1874. 

It  Aodd  be  noted  that  at  this  tfana  fonlgn  trade  waa  Mm  famted 
wth  >  perilops  ehancter  In  Japoaen  eyes.  In  early  days,  «1iilt 
the  Dun  had  fncaccess  to  her  potts,  titey  told  her  so  mack  and 
beogfct  so  little  in  letotm  d>at  an  unwewse  euantity  of  the  precious 
■etals  lowed  out  of  her  coffera.  Afain.  when  ovcr-aea  trade  was 
niw.oid  in  modem  times.  Japan's  exceptional  financial  cooditkHi 
pwlcd  to  foreigners  an  optionunity  of  which  they  did  not  (ail 
to  take  (nil  advantage.  For,  dunng  her  long  centuries  of  tcduHoa, 
KoU  had  come  to  bold  to  silver  in  her  coinage  a  ratio  of  1  to  8,  so 
thatjmid  COM,  in  term*  of  nlver,  only  one-half  of  what  it  cost  in 
the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  gave  (oreign  traders  the 
ri|^  to  exchange  their  own  uver  coins  against  Japanese,  wrigfat 
fer  w^^,  and  thus  it  (ell  out  tlut  the  foreigner,  gmng  to  Japan 
with  a  MMiily  of  Mexican  dollars,  could  buy  with  thcra  twice  at  much 
gold  as  tb^  had  cost  in  Mexico.  Japan  loR  very  huvily  by  this 
■rttem,  and  its  effect*  aoccntctated  the  dmd  with  which  bermcdieval 
execrience  had  invested  fore^  Thus,  when  the 

balance  of  trade  swayed  heavily  in  the  wrons  direction  between 
iS7>  and  1874,  the  (act  created  undue  conatemation,  and  moreover 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  drafter*  of  the  bank  regulations  liad 
over-estiinated  the  quantity  of  available  gold  in  the  country. 

All  these  ihian  made  it  imposciUe  to  keep  the  bank-notes  long 
in  circubtion.  Tbey  were  speedily  ivtumra  for  ooavenion;  no 
deposits  came  to  the  aid  of  the  bank*,  nor  did  the  public  make  any 
OM  of  them.  Diiaitcr  became  inevitable.  The  two  neat  firms  of 
OiK>  and  Shimada,  which  had  stood  high  In  the  nation  s  estimatioa 
alike  in  feudal  and  in  imperial  days,  dosed  their  doois  in  1874:  a 
panic  ensoed,  and  the  circulatioa  01  mOney  ceued#lmost  entirely. 

Evidently  the  banking  »y*tem  must  be  changed.  The  government 
bowed  to  necessity.  They  itsncd  a  revised  code  of  bnnking  legiila- 
tioos  wUA  MPsthuted  tfcaswy  notes  hi  the  place  of 
speds.  Each  bank  waa  thencefofth  required  to  Invest 
Sa%  ef  ila  capital  in  6%  state  bonds,  snd-  these 
being  loi^tcd  with  tlie  treasury,  the  bank  became 
competent  to  issue  an  equal  quantity  of  its  own  notes, 
foradng  ^tb  the  remainder  of  its  cental  a  reserve  of  treawry  notes 
lor  pnrpoets  of  redcmptioo.  This  was  a  complete  subversion  of  the 
fovcmmett's  orii^nsl  scheme.  But  no  alternative  offered.  Beside*, 
the  aituatwa  presented  a  new  feature.  The  hereditary  pen^ns 
of  the  (endatories  had  been  commuted  with  bonds  aegrcgating 
174,000,000  ym.  Were  this  large  volume  of  bonds  isiu^at  once, 
thetr  heavy  depeeciatioa  would  be  likriy  to  fdlow,  and  moreover 
their  holders,  nnaccnatomed  to  dealing  with  financial  problem*, 
might  dispose  of  the  bonds  and  invert  the  protxeds  in  haaardou* 
enterprises.  To  deviie  Kxne  opportunity  (or  llie  mfe  and  proBtable 
cmpl^rnent  of  these  bond*  seemed,  therefore,  a  presMng  necessiEy, 
and  the  newly  orgamted  national  banks  offered  such  an  oppoRunily. 
For  bond-holders,  combioiog  to  form  a  bank,  continued  to  draw 
from  the  ticasury  6%  on  tbor  hood*,  while  tbey  acquired  power  to 
iMue  a  wtiesoooding  amoont  of  notes  wliicb  could  be  lent  at  pro6t- 
aUe  latest  The  programme  worked  wcU.  Whereas,  up  to  1876, 
only  Ave  banka  were  cstabliilted  under  the  original  regulations,  the 
Bumbcr  under  the  new  rule  was  ist  in  1879,  their  aggregate  captlal 
kavioK  grown  in  tlie  same  interval  from  9,000,00a  yen  to  40,000,000 
n.  andtheir  note  issue*  (rom  less  than  i,ooo/xx>  to  over  34/100,000. 
Here,  then,  was  a  taoidly  groraing  system  resting  wholly  on  slate 
credit.  Something  like  a  mania  (or  bank-ofganixing  dedared  itself, 
and  in  1878  the  government  deemed  it  necemary  to  legislate 
tgainrt  the  estaUShment  of  any  more  national  bank*,  and  to 
limit  to  34.000,000  yen  tl>e  aggregate  note  issuca  of  tltose  already  in 

It  is  poMnUe  that  the  conditions  which  prevailed' immcdistelv 
after  tt«  cnabliahment  of  the  national  bank*  might  have  developed 
aotae  prrmanency  had  not  the  Satsuma  rebellion  orokeo  oat  in  1877. 
locitated  tanatiea  to  meet  military  outlay  being  imposMble  in  such 
I  ill  Hmiiss<is.  aothing  offered  cnccpt  rccourte  to  further  note 


issues.  TbetBaaltwiethatbyini,foBfleeBycar*afterthe Restor- 
ation, iMtes  whose  laee  value  aggiyvited  i6s/K)0,aoa  yen  had  been 
put  into  ciiculBtioa;  the  treasury  posMssed  rncie  aaMmating  to 
only  8,000.000  ym,  and  [8  paper  yn  could  be  purchased  with 
10  diver  owe*. 

Up  to  1881  fitful  efforts  bad  beea  amde  to  strengthen  the  specie 
value  ol  fiat  paper  by  throwing  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  apoa 
the  market  from  time  to  time,  ahd  33.000,000  ytn  had  - 
been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  iaduitries  whose  ^^7^ 
products,  it  was  hoped,  would  go  to  swell  the  list  of 
exports,  and  thus  draw  necie  to  the  country.  Bat 
these  devices  were  now  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
government  appUed  itself  stcadTaitly  to  reduong  the  volome  of  the 
fiduciary  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  accumulating  a  Bpecie 
teservc  on  the  other.  The  steps  of  the  programme  were  simple. 
By  cutting  down  administrative  expenditure;  by  transferring 
certain  charges  from  the  treasury  to  tne  local  communei:  by  sus- 
pending all  grants  in  aid  of  provincial  public  works  snd  private 
enterprues,  snd  by  a  moderate  increase  of  the  tax  00  alcohol,  an 
annual  suiplu*  ot  revenue,  toting  7  joo/rao  yen,  was  secured. 
This  was  applied  to  reducing  the  volume  of  the  notes  io  circulation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved  that  all  officiauy  conducted 
industrial  and  ^ricultural  works  should  be  soM— since  oeh- porpose 
of  iatfructiou  and  example  seemed  bow  to  have  been  sufficiently 
achieved  and  the  pncced*.  together  vrhh  various  securities  ^ggra- 
gaiing  a6,ooo/MO  /m  in  face  value)  heU  by  the  treasury,  wen 
appUed  to  the  puroase  of  nede.  Had  the  govenunent  entered  the 
market  openly  as  a  seller  of  Its  own  fiduciary  notes,  hs  credit  must 
have  suffered.  There  were  also  ample  reason*  to  floubt  whether  any 
avulalrfe  stores  of  ptccious  metal  remained  in  the  country,  la 
obedience  to  elementary  economical  laws,  the  cheap  money  had 
steadily  driven  out  the  dear,  and  althourt  the  government  mint  at 
Oaakn,  founded  in  1871.  had  struck  nid  anaiOver  coins  worth 
80,000,000  yen  between  that  date  and  188>,  the  custom*  return* 
showed  that  a  great  part  of  this  metallic  currency  had  flawed  out 
of  the  country.  In  these  circumstances  Japanese  financiers  decided 
that  only  one  course  remained:  the  treasury  must  play  the  part  of 
national  baaker.  Produce  and  manufactures  destined  fer  export 
muit  be  purchased  by  the  state  srith  fiduciary  notes,  and  the 
metallic  pracced*  of  their  sales  abroad  must  be  collected  and  stored 
in  the  trcnsuiv.  This  programme  required  the  e*tabli*hincnt  of 
consulates  io  the  chief  marts  of  the  Occident  aod  the  organiation 
of  a  great  central  bank—the  present  Bank  of  Japan — as  well  as  of  a 
secondary  bank—the  present  Specie  Bank  of  Yokohama — the  fwnier 
to  conduct  transactions  with  native  producera  and  manufactuiers, 
the  latter  to  finance  the  business  of  exportatioa.  The  outcome  of 
these  vsfiou*  arrangements  was  that,  dv  tbe  middle  of  1885,  the 
vdume  of  ^udary  notes  had  been  reduced  to  119,000,000  vm, 
their  depreciation  had  (alien  to  3%,  and  tbe  metallic  reserve  of  the 
treasury  had  increased  to  45,000,000  yen.  The  resumption  of  wpede 
payments  sms  then  announced,  and  became,  in  tlie  autumn  of  that 
year,  an*Jiccompli*hed  fact.  From  the  time  when  this  programme 
began  to  be  effective,  Japan  entered  a  period  of  favourable  bob  nee 
of  trade.  According  to  accepted  economic  dteories,  the  influence  o( 
an  appreciating  currency  should  be  to  encourage  imports;  but  the 
convene  was  seen  in  Japan's  ca*e,  for  from  1883  bcrex|Mrt*  annually 
exceeded  her  Imports,  the  maximum  extern  bring  reached  is  1886, 
the  very  year  after  the  resumptioa  of  ^>ecie  payments. 

Tbe  above  facts  deserve  to  figure  hugely  in  a  retrospect  of  J^MMse 
finance,  not  merely  because  they  set  forth  a  fine  economic  feat, 
indicating  dear  insight,  good  organizing  capadty,  and  courageous 
energy,  but  alio  became  volumes  of  adverse  foreign  criticism  were 
written  in  the  margin  of  the  itory  during  the  course  of  the  incidents 
it  embodies.  Now  Japan  was  charged  with  robbing  her  own  people 
because  *be  bought  their  good*  with  paper  money  and  aold  them  for 
epecie;  again,  loe  was  accused  of  an  official  conspiracy  to  ruin  the 
foreien  local  banks  because  she  purchaaed  exporters'  rab  00  Europe 
and  America  at  rates  that  defied  ordinary  competition;  and  while 
some  declared  that  *he  wa*  fAaitdy  without  any  understanding  of 
ber  own  doing*,  other*  predicted  that  her  heroic  method  ol  dealing 
with  tbe  problem  would  paralyse  industry,  interrupt  trade  and 
produce  widesfmad  suffering.  Undoubtedly,  to  carry  the  currency 
of  a  nation  from  a  diacount  of  70  or  80%  to  par  in  the  course  m 
four  years,  reducing  its  volume  at  tlie  tame  time  from  160  to  119 
million  ym^wa*  a  financial  enterprise  vident  and  daring  almost  to 
rashness.  The  eentler  expedient  of  a  foreign  loan  would  have 
commended  itseu  to  the  majority  of  economists.  But  it  may  be 
here  stated,  once  for  all,  that  untS  her  final  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  in  1807,  tbe -foreign  money  market  sras  practically  dosed 
to  Japan.  Had  she  borrowed  abroad  it  must  have  been  on  a  sterling 
basis.  Receiving  a  fixed  sum  in  silver,  she  would  have  had  to  di*- 
charge  her  debt  in  rapidly  appreciating  gtdd.  Twice,  indeed,  she 
bad  recourae  to  London  for  small  sums,  but  when  she  came  to  cast 
up  her  accounts  tbe  cost  of  the  accommodation  stood  out  in  deterrent 
proportions.  A  0%  lean,  placed  in  England  in  1S68  and  paid  off 
m  1889,  produced  3,750,000  ym,  and  cost  altogether  11,750,000  yen 
in  round  figures;  and  a  7%  loan,  made  in  187s  and  paid  df  in  1897, 
produced  10,750,000  ym,  and  cost  36,000,000  ym.  Theie  consider- 
ations were  sup(4emented  by  a  strong  averaion  from  incurring 
pecuniary  obligation*  to WcstcmstatesbaMetlte tatter badconscntcd 
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to  reitore  Japan's  judkul  and  tuiS  autonomy.  The  uaniple  of 
Egypt  abowed  what  kind  of  fate  might  overtake  a  Mmi-indcpeodent 
Mate  falling  into  tlw  clutcbe*  of  fonngn  bond-hoMen.  Japan  did 
not  wiah  to  fetter  henclf  with  foreign  debt*  while  strug^ng  to 
emerge  from  the  rank  of  Oriental  powers. 

After  the  rEvition  of  the  national  bank  regulations,  temi-official 
banking  enterprise  won  such  favour  in  public  eyes  that  the  gavcrn- 
■      .       ment  found  it  necessary  to  impose  limits.  This 

conservative  policy  proved  an  incentive  to  private 
a*D*Z^^    bank*  and  banking  companies,  so  that,  by  the  year 

18S3,  no  leu  than  1093  banking  instilutioos  were  in 
existence  throughout  Japan  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  900.000.000 

EN.  But  these  were  entirely  lacking  In  arrangement*  for  com- 
natim  or  for  equalizing  rate*  of  interest,  and  to  correct  such 
defects,  no  less  than  ultimately  to  constitute  the  sole  note-issuing 
institution,  a  central  bank  (the  Bank  of  Japan)  was  organiacd  on 
the  modd  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium,  with  due  regard  to  correspond- 
ing institutions  in  other  Western  countries  and  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  Japan.  Established  in  tSSi  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000 
ytn,  this  bank  has  now  a  capital  of  30  millions,  a  security  reserve  of 
306  millioni.  a  note-issue  of  266  millions,  a  specie  reserve  of  160 
miltion*,  and  loans  of  525  millions. 

The  banking  machinery  of  lite  countn'  being  now  complete,  in 
a  general  sense,  steps  irere  taken  in  1S83  for  converting  the  national 
banks  into  ordinary  joint-stock  concerns  and  for  the  redemption  of 
all  their  note-issues.  Each  national  bank  was  requited  to  deposit 
with  the  treasury  the  government  paper  kept  in  its  strong  room  as 
security  for  its  own  notes,  and  further  to  take  from  its  annual 
noKts  and  hand  to  the  treasury  a  sum  equal  tp  a)  %  of  its  notes 
in  circulation.  Wth  these  funds  the  central  bank  was  to  purchase 
state  bonds,  devoticv  the  interest  to  redeeming  tlie  notes  of  the 
national  banlca.  Formed  with  the  abject  of  disturbing  the  money 
market  aa  littk  as  poatiblei  this  pnKramme  encountered  two 
obatadcs.  The  first  was  that.  In  view  m  the  Bank  of  Japan's  pur- 
chases, the  market  price  of  state  bonds  rose  rapidly,  so  that,  whereas 
oftdal  financiers  had  not  expected  them  to  reach  par  before  1897, 
they  were  quoted  at  a  considerable  premium  in  i8b6.  The  sccoimI 
was  that  the  treasury  having  in  1886  initiated  the  policy  of  con- 
verting it«6  %bond>intaS  %consols,  the  former  no  longer  produced 
interest  at  the  rate  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  the  banking  scheme. 
The  national  banks  thus  found  themselves  in  an  embarrassing 
situation  and  began  to  cbmour  for  a  revision  of  the  programme- 
But  the  government,  seeing  compensations  lor  them  in  other 
directions,  adhered  firmly  to  its  scheme.  Few  problems  have 
caused  greater  controversy  in  modem  Japan  than  this  question  of 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  national  banks.  Not  until  1806  could  the 
diet  be  induced  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  their  dissolution  at  the 
close  of  th^  charter  terms,  or  their  conversion  into  ordinarj;  joint- 
stock  concerns  without  any  note-issuing  power,  and  not  until  1890 
did  their  notes  ceaic  to  be  legal  tender.  Out  of  a  total  of  133  <a 
these  banks,  13a  continued  business  as  private  institutions,  andi  he 
rest  were  abanrbed  or  diuolved.  Already  (1S90  and  1891)  minute 
regulation*  had  been  enacted  biinging  all  the  banks  and  banking 
institution* — except  the  special  banks  to  be  presently  described— 
within  one  system  of  semi-annual  balance-sheets  and  official  auditing, 
while  in  the  case  of  nvings  banks  the  directors'  responsibility  was 
declared  unlimited  and  these  banks  were  rcouired  to  lodge  security 
with  the  treasury  for  the  protection  of  their  aepoMtors. 

Just  as  the  ordinary  banks  were  all  centred  on  the  Bankof  Japan' 
more  or  less  connected  with  it,  so  in  1895,  a  group  of  special 
institutions,  called  agricultural  and  commercial  banks, 
were  organized  and  centred  on  a  hypothec  bank,  the 
tdtject  of  this  system  being  to  supjMy  cheap  cai^tal 
to  farmer*  and  manufacturers  on  the  security  ol  real  estate.  The 
hypothec  bank  had  its  head  office  in  T&kyS  and  «ras  authorited  to 
obtain  funds  by  issuing  premium-bearing  bonds,  while  an  ^ricul- 
tural  and  industrial  banit  was  established  in  each  prefecture  and 
received  assistance  from  the  hypothec  bank.  Two  year*  later 
(1900),  an  industrial  bank— sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  (tidil 
mobilUT  of  Ja^n — was  brought  into  existence  under  official  auspices, 
its  purpose  being  to  lend  money  against  bonds, debentures  and  shares, 
as  well  a>  to  public  corporations.  These  various  institutions, 
toBclher  with  clearing  house*,  bankets'  associations,  the  HokkaidS 
ccMonial  bank,  the  bank  of  Fonnon.  saving*  banks  (including  a 
post-office  savins)  bank),  and  a  mint  ctnaptete  the  fimncial  machi- 
nery of  modem  Japan. 

Reviewing  this  chapter  of  Japan's  material  dcvcloptnent,  we  find 
Ktrinft  Oiat  whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  eta  {1867), 
BatUag  the  nation  did  not  possess  so  much  a*  one  banking 
Dtrth^  institution  worthy  the  name,  forty  years  later  it 
Mat,  had  131 1  banks,  with  a  paid-up  capital  ol  £40,000,000, 
reserve*  of  £13,000,000,  and  deposit*  of  £147,000,000;  and  whereas 


>  The  Bank  of  Japan  was  established  as  a  joint-stock  company  in 
t88l.  The  capital  in  1909  was  30/xxM)oo  ytn.  In  it  ak>ne  is 
vested  note-issuing  power.  There  u  ao  limit  to  its  issue*  against 
gold  or  niver  coins  and  buUion,  bat  Bb  other  ■ecuiities  (state  bonds, 
trcatuiy  bill*  and  other  nesotlaUe  bonda  or  commefcial  paper)  its 
fssocs  m  Umrted  to  tao  milliono,  any  cxcaM  over  that  figure  bciM 
•utqect  to  a  ua  of  S  %  per  anauB. 
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there  was  not  one  ttving*  bank  in  1867,  there  were  487  in 
1906  with  deposits  n(  over  £50.000,000.  The  aveiagc  yearly 
dividends  of  these  bankainthetenyeanendlaB  1906  varied  bet  ataa 
9-1  and  9-9%. 

Necessarily  the  movement  induatrial  expansion  wa*  accom- 
panied by  a  devdopmcnt  of  Insurance  buMaes*.  The  beginnings 
oF  this  kind  of  enterprise  did  not  becmne  viMMe,  how-  . 
ever,  until  1S81,  and  even  at  that  comparatively 
recent  date  no  Japanese  laws  had  yet  been  enacted  for  the  coolrol 
of  such  operations.  The  commercial  code,  published  in  Maidi  1890, 
was  the  earliest  legislation  which  met  the  need,  and  from  that  time 
the  number  of  insurance  companies  and  the  vdume  of  thrir  trans- 
actions grew  rapidly.  In  1897,  there  were  35  companie*  with  a  total 
paid-up  capul  of  7^000MO  ytn  and  policiea  aggrcgatiag  971,000,000 
ytn,  and  in  1906  the  corresponding  figures  were  6$  compaaics, 
33,000,000  yen  paid  up  and  poticie*  of  4,1*9,000,000  yim.  The 
premium  reserve*  grew  in  the  same  period  from  7.000,000  to 
108,000/100.  The  net  profits  of  these  companies  in  1906  wen  Gu 
round  numbers)  10,000,000  yen. 

The  origin  of  clearing  houses  preceded  that  of  insurance  companies 
in  Japan  by  only  two  years  (1879).  Osaka  set  the  example,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  Tflkyo,  Kobe,  Yokohama, 
KiAto  and  Nagoya.  In  1898  the  bills  haTtdled  at  ™™y 
these  institutions  amounted  to  1, 186,000,000  m,  and  " 
in  1907  to  7,484,000,000  >ea.  Japanese  clnuing  nouses  arc  modeOed 
after  those  «  London  and  New  York. 

Exchanges  existed  in  Japan  as  far  back  a*  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  At  that  time  the  income  of  the  feudal  chiefs  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  rke,  and  as  tbi*  was  sold  to  brokers,  _ 
the  latter  found  it  coavcnicat  to  meet  at  fixed  times 
and  places  for  conducting  their  business.  Originally  their  trans- 
actions were  all  for  cash,  but  afterwards  they  devised  time  bargains 
which  ultimately  developed  into  a  definite  latm  of  exchange.  The 
reform  of  abuses  inculcntal  to  thb  system  attratted  tne  early 
attention  of  the  Meiji  government,  and  in  1893  a  Uw  was  promul- 
cated  for  the  control  of  exchanges,  which  then  numbered  14&. 
Under  this  law  the  minimum  share  capital  of  a  bourse  consti- 
tuted as  a  jmnt-stock  company  was  fixed  at  100,000  ytn,  and  the 
whole  of  its  property  became  liable  for  failure  on  the  part  id  its 
brokers  to  implement  their  contiacts.  There  were  51  bourses  in 
190B. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  this  economic  development  was  the 
large  part  acted  in  it  by  officialdom.  There  sreiejwo  reasons  for 
this.  One  was  that  a  majority  of  the  men  gifted  with 
originality  and  foresght  were  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  Ttn  oaism*  ' 
the  administration  by  the  great  current  of  the  rcvolu-  mamtamd 
tion:  the  other,  thai  the  feudal  *yilcm  had  tended  to  Etvaaatlc 
check  rather  than  to  encourage  material  development,  Dtr^tfmmai. 
Hncc  the  limits  of  each  fief  were  also  the  limits  of 
economical  and  industrial  enterprise.  Ideas  for  combination  and 
co-operation  had  been  confined  to  a  few  families,  aivd  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  the  organization  of  companies  nor  any  law  to 
protect  them  ilor^anized.  Thus  the  opening  of  the  Meiji  cn  found 
the  Japanese  nation  wholly  unoualined  for  the  conimeicial  and 
manufacturing  competition  in  which  it  was  thenceforth  requined 
to  engage,  and  therefore  upon  those  who  had  brought  the  country 
out  of  Its  isolation  there  dcv<dved  the  responsibility  of  speedily 
preparing  their  fellow  countrymen  for  the  new  situation.  To  thcaa 
(eaders  banking  facilities  seemed  to  be  the  first  need,  and  steps  were 
accordingly  taken  in  the  manner  already  described.  But  kow  to 
cdui:atc  men  of  affairs  at  a  moment's  noticed  How  to  replace  by  a 
spirit  of  intelligent  progress  the  i^nonnce  and  conservatuni  of  the 
hitherto  despised  traders  and  artisans?  When  the  first  faaiA  was 
organized,  its  two  founders — men  who  had  been  urged,  nay  atiBMC 
compelled,  by  officialdom  to  make  the  essay— were  oUiged  to  raise 
four-fifths  01  the  capital  themselves,  the  general  public  not  beinf 
willii^  to  subscribe  more  than  one-fifth — a  petty  sum  of  300,000 
ytn — and  when  its  staff  commenced  their  duties,  they  had  not  the 
most  shadowy  conception  o(  what  to  do.  That  was  a  faithful 
refieclion  of  the  condition  of  the  business  world  at  large.  If  the 
initiative  of  the  people  themselves  had  been  awaited,  Japan's  career 
must  have  been  slow  indeed. 

Only  one  course  offered,  namely,  that  the  government  itsrif 
should  organize  a  number  of  productive  enterprises  on  modem  lines, 
so  that  they  might  serve  as  schools  and  also  as  models.  Such,  as 
already  noted  under  Induslriei.  was  the  programme  adopted. 
It  provoked  much  hostile  criticism  (mm  foreign  onlooker*,  who  bad 
learned  to  decry  all  official  incursions  into  trade  and  industfv,  but 
had  not  properly  appreciated  the  special  condition*  existing  in  Japan. 
The  end  justified  the  means.  At  the  outset  of  its  adminisiratwfl  we 
find  the  Meiji  government  not  only  forming  pbns  for  the  circulation 
of  money,  building  railways  and  organizing  posts  and  tekgraphs, 
but  also  cstaWishing  docityArds,  spinning  mills,  print ing-housra. 
silk-reeling  filatures.  paper>making  factories  and  so  forth,  thus  by 
example  encouraging  these  kinds  of  enterprise  and  by  tegislatioa 
providing  for  their  safe  prosecution.  Yet  pmgiess  was  slow.  One 
Dy_  one  and  at  Iom  intervale  joint-stock  companies  came  into 
existence,  nor  ams  n  until  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  ia 
1886  that  a  raally  effective  spirit  oI  enterprise  mamlcstcd  itself 
tmang  the  peopla.  Railways,  uvboura,  nUaes,  BpinniiiE>  vaavia^ 
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pmfoalditt.  AnSmiif.  brick-maldnt,  letherondBK,  fUM- 
making  and  other  iadiutnnMtraaed  eager  artcmkm.aiiawbeKM 
tbe  capital  tubKribcd  for  wch  works  aggrcsaicd  only  30,000,000  yn 
in  1886,  it  exceeded  i^oooMOMo  3*01  in  1906. 

Wbcn  ipede  paymenta  were  rewined  in  lUs>  tht  note*  iaued 
by  the  Baok  of  Japan  were  convertible  into  lilver  on  demaod,  the 
^^^^^^niver  standard  being  thn*  definitely  adopted,  a  com- 
ffz^S!  plete  nvenai  a(  the  lyitem  inaugurated  at  the 
^^Z^^  ataUithment  of  tbe  national  banka  on  Prince  Iio'a 
mum  (nuD  tbe  United  States.  Japanew  financier* 
bdieved  from  the  outlet  in  gold  mooometallUm,  But,  in  tbe  6nt 
place,  the  country't  itock  of  gold  was  aoon  driven  out  by  her  depre- 
ciated fiat  curreocy:  and,  in  the  wcond,  not  only  were  all  other 
Ofioital  Mtiooa  tilver-usiog,  but  alio  the  Mexican  ulver  dollar  had 
kxy  been  the  unit  of  account  in  Far-Eattem  trade.  Thua  Japan 
uhunately  drifted  into  tilver  morwmetaUiim,  tbe  itlver  ym  becoming 
bet  unit  of  currency.  So  toon,  hovrever,  aa  tbe  indemnity  that  the 
received  from  China  after  tbe  war  <d  1894-95  had  placed  her  in 
liiiMiiiiiiii  of  a  (tock  of  gold,  ihe  determined  to  revert  to  the  gold 
Mandard.  Mechanically  (peaking,  the  operation  was  very  eaty. 
GcU  having  apprtctated  eo  that  it>  value  io  terms  of  ulver  had 
exactly  doubled  during  the  firft  sa  year*  of  the  Mciji  era.  nothing 
was  mTTfTfT  except  to  double  the  denomination*  ofihe  gold  coin* 
in  temw  ^  ye»,  leaving  tbe  «i1ver  Nbaidiary  ooiiw  unchanged. 
Thus  the  old  yji»  gold  piece,  weighing  3-a33ai  wummi  of  900  fioe- 
«»,  bocarac  a  lo-ytn  piece  in  tbe  new  currency,  ud  a  new  9-jwn 
piece  of  half  tbe  weignt  wsa  coined.  No-  cbanfr  whatever  wu 
leqpiwd  in  the  iccfaMUBM  of  the  people  Tbe  ym  oootinued  to  be 
fhdr  GoiaolncoDuat,  wiuia  fixed  Meninc  value  of  a  «nall  fnction 

 ^t.., —  — •       deaoffliaatioo*  of  the  gold  coina  were 

little  teen  ta  Japon;  tbe  whole  duty 


It  ia  not  to  be  wppowd  that  all  thii  economic  and  finandal 
development  wa*  nnc^equered  by  perioda  of  depreauoa  and  aevere 
paaic  There  were  in  fact  *is  ntcn  leaiona:  in  1874.  iMi,  1889, 
■S07,  1900  and  1907.  But  no  year  throughout  the  whole  period 
failed  to  witneM  an  Incmae  In  the  number  of  Japan's  induitrial 
and  commetdal  compaoiet,  and  io  the  amount  of  capital  thus 
dvcated. 

To  obtain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Japan's  tlate  finance,  the 
smpleet  niethod  it  to  «et  down  tbe  annual  revenue  at  quinquennial 
^  .         perioda,  commencing  with  the  year  1878-1879,  because 
it  wai  not  until  i87i&  that  tbe  system  of  duly  compiled 
aod  puliUibed  tiudscCa  Came  into  eaitfteacs, 

RzvsNtm  (onutting  fraction*) 


Yar.> 

Ordinary  Revenue 
(millions  of  yn). 

Extraordinary  Revenue 
(millions  of  yen). 

Total  Revenue 
(miUionsof  yra). 

1S78-9 
1883-4 
iSSfr~9 
189J-4 

lW-4 
19W-9 

n 
u 

1^ 

9 
li 

38 

u 

144 

63 
•3 
93 
"4 

330 

ate 

6ao 

Tk  moat  strikiog  feature  of  the  above  table  is  tbe  rapid  growth 
of  revenite  duriog  tbe  last  three  periods.  So  uenal  was  the  growth 
that  the  revcnoe  may  be  said  to  have  scxtuplcd  in  the  15  years 
ended  I909.   This  was  the  result  of  the  two  great  wart  in  which 

iapan  was  involved,  that  with  China  in  1804-05  bikI  that  with 
tnmia  in  1904-9.    The  det^  will  be  presently  shown. 
Tnmiaa  now  to  the  expewHtuiC  ami  pnming  the  aanw  plan,  we 
have  tbe  loUowiag  figures^- 

ExnMiUTUts  (omitting  (racdooO 


Year. 

Ordinary 
Expeitditures 
(miltiotts  of  yn>). 

Extraordiimry 
Expenditures 
(millioDS  of  yea). 

Total 
Expenditure* 
(minioos  of  jra). 

1878-9 
1881-4 
1688-9 
1*93-4 

66 

64 
119 
170 

4«r  . 

5 
IS 
■9 
ao 

lot 
to 

■93 

61 

l\ 
«4 
aao 

630 

1903-4 

i9o*-9 

It  may  be  ben  elated  that,  ^th  tbm  cMcptioBs,  the  working  of  the 
budtei  thowcd  a  Mif|du»  in  every  one  of  toe  41  yean  between  1867 
and  1908. 


•  The  Japanese  fiscal  year  ii  from  April  1  to  March  31. 


Tbe mma fioa  lAkh  tcvenoe  b  obtained  area!  follow} 

Ordinakt  Rbvekdk 


—  

1894-3- 

— 
1898-9. 

i9°3-4- 

 1  

I908--9. 

millions 

millioM ' 

millions 

millions 

of  yra. 

of  ym. 

of  ytn. 

of  ytn. 

Taxes 

70-50 

96-30 

146- 10 

399-61 

Receipts  from  (tamps 
and  PuUic  Undei^ 

takings 

14-75 

J3-00 

96-S7 

164-66 

Various  Receipts 

4-58 

3-67 

8.1S 

11-48 

It  appear*  from  the  above  that  during  19  years  the  weight  of  taxation 
increased  fourfold.  But  a  correction  has  to  be  applied,  first,  on 
account  of  the  tax  on  alcoholic  liquon  and,  secondly,  on  account  of 
cuMomsdiie*,  neither  of  which  can  property  be  called  general  imposts 
The  former  grew  from  16  millions  in  ibm-iSM  to  73  million*  in 
1908-1909,  and  the  latter  from  Sk  millions  to  41  rniluons.  If  these 
increase*  be  deducted,  it  is  found  that  taxes,  properly  so  called. 
grewfromTO-smillionsin  1894-1893  to  ao7-86  millions  in  1908-1909, 
an  increase  of  somewhat  less  than  three-fold.  Otherwise  itated. 
the  burden  per  unit  of  population  in  1894-1895  wa*  3*.  6d.,  whereas 
in  1906-1909  it  was  Ss.  4tl.  To  understand  the  principle  of  Japanese 
taxation  and  the  manner  in  which  tlie  above  development  took 
place,  it  I*  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  chief,  taxes  separately. 

The  land  tax  i*  the  principal  source  of  revenue.  It  wa*  oricinBlhr 
fixed  at  $%  at  the  assessed  value  of  the  land,  but  in  1877  this  ntm 
was  reduced  to  ai  %,  on  which  basis  tbe  ux  yielded  , 
from  37  to  38  milrton  yen  annually.  After  tbe  war  with 
Chins  (1894-1S93J  tbe  government  proposed  to  increase  this  impost 
in  order  to  obtam  funds  for  an  extensive  programme  of  lueful 
public  works  and  expanded  armaments  (known  lubsetiuently  as  the 
first  Oeil  UUum  programme  ").  By  that  time  the  market  value 
of  agricultural  land  had  Urgny  appreciated  owing  to  improved 
conmuoicatioBa,  and  urban  land  commanded  greatly  enhanced 
price*.  But  the  lower  boose  of  the  diet,  coa*idcni«  itiMf  guardian 
of  the  farmers'  interests,  refused  to  endor*e  any  iaoease  of  the  tmx. 
Not  until  18S9  could  this  rcsistanoe  be  ovtrcooie,  and  then  only  on 
condition  that  the  change  should  not  be  operative  for  more  than 
5  year*.  The  amended  nte*  wen  3-3%  on  rural  land*  and  5%  on 
urban  building  site*.  Thus  altered,  the  tax  produced  46.000,000 
jwa,  but  at  the  end  of  the  five-^r  period  it  would  have  reverted  to 
Its  old  figure,  had  not  war  with  Ruwia  broken  out.  An  increase 
was  then  made  so  that  the  impost  varied  from  3%  to  17}%  accord- 
ing to  tbe  class  of  land,  and  under  this  new  *y*tera  the  tax  yielded 
85  million*.  Thus  the  exigcnciea  of  tsro  waia  had  augmented  it 
from  38  milllom  in  1869  to  85  million*  in  1907. 

Tbe  incotne  tax  was  introduced  in  1887.  It  was  on  a  graduated 
scale,  varying  from  t  %oo  incomes  of  not  less  than  300  yea,  to  3% 
on  incomes  of  30,000  ytn  and  upwards.  At  the»e. 
rate*  the  tax  yielded  an  insignificant  revenue  of  about 
3,(xxvx>0  yn.  In  1899,  a  revwion  was  effected  for  the  purposes  of 
tbe  fir*t  PqiI  btUum  programme.  This  revision  increaied  the  number 
of  cla**e*  f rom  five  to  ten,  income*  of  300  ytn  ttandingat  the  bottom 
and  income*  of  100,000  yen  or  upward*  at  the  top,  the  minimum  and 
maaimum  rates  being  1%  and  5!%.  Tbe  tax  now  produced 
approximately  8,ooQ,ooo  yen.  Finalljr  in  1904.  when  war  broke 
out  with  Ruieia,  these  rates  were  agam  reviaed,  tbe  minimum  now 
becoming  3%,  and  the  maximum  8  3%.  Thus  revised,  the  tax 
yields  a  revenue  of  37,000,000  yea. 

The  businem  tax  was  instituted  in  1S96,  after  tbe  war  with  China, 
and  the  rates  have  remained  unchanged.  For  tbe  purposes  of  the 
tax  all  lunds  of  buiinew  arc  divided  into  nine  classes,  ^^^^ 
and  the  lax  is  levied  on  the  amount*  td  sale*  (wholesate  ra^^ 
and  retwl),  on  rental  value  of  bulldiiUH,  on  oumbee  of 
emptovect  and  on  amount  of  capital.  Tlie  yicM  from  the  tax  grows 
tteadify.  It  wat  only  4,500,000  yen  in  1897,  but  it  Eiguied  at 
33,000,000  ytn  io  the  budget  for  1906-1909, 

The  above  three  imposts  constitute  the  only  direct  taxes  in  Japan. 
Among  indirect  taxes  the  most  important  1*  that  upon  alcoholic 
liquor*.  It  was  inaugurated  in  1B71 ;  doubled,  roughly 
speaking,  in  1878;  still  further  increased  thcnoefortb  at  .^^^^^ 
intervals  of  about  3  years,  until  it  is  now  approximately  fjutn. 
twenty  times  as  heavy  as  it  wa*  originally.  The  liquor 
taxed  is  mainly  *ake;  the  rate  is  about  50  ten  (one  *hil1ing)  per 
gallon,  and  the  annual  yield  is  73,000,000  ytn. 

In  1859,  when  Japan  rc-opcned  her  ports  to  foreign  commerce, 
the  customs  dues  were  fixed  on  a  basis  of  10%  ad  vaurem,  but  this 
was  almost  immediately  changed  to  a  nominal  5% 
and  a  real  3%.  The  customs  then  yielded  a  very 
petty  return — not  more  than  three  or  four  million  yen 
— and  the  Japanese  government  had  no  discretionary  power  to 
alter  the  rates.  Strenuous  cITorts  to  change  this  system  were  at 
lenfith  successful,  and,  in  1899,  the  tariff  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  conventional  and  statutory;  the  rates  in  Ihe  former  beinc 
governed  by  a  treaty  valid  for  la  years;  those  in  the  latter  being  fixed 
at  Japan'*  wilL  Thing*  remained  thu*  untiUtbc  war  with  Russia 
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compcUcd  a  revUoo  of  the  ttttutory  tariff.  Uoder  tlut  •yttcn 
the  ratio  of  the  dgtta  to  the  value  of  the  dutiable  sooda  vaa  about 
15-65  %.    The  cuMonu  yield  a  iwcnue  of  about  42jooofloo  j/tn. 

In  additioii  to  the  above  there  are  eleven  taxet,  worot  ta  csMtence 
_^  .       before  the  war  of  i904-5>      Mueocatcd  for  tte  purpoee 

of  carrying  on  the  war  or  to  meet  iha  opeoM  M  a  fcit 

bdium  progranune. 

Taxei  in  exittence  before  1904-1905: — 

YWd 

Naqie.  (mOlioaa  of 

Tax  on  toy  4 

TasoatuKu  .  I6l 

Minins  tax  •    .    .  a 

Tax  on  bouriM  t 

Tax  on  inue  of  bank-DOtM  I 

Toonace  due*    ) 

Tkni  cinted  oa  accouiit  of  th»  kw  (1904^3)  or  In  iti  immediate 

"'■^^  Yield 

Name.  (auQioiM  of  ye»). 

Connunptioa  tax  on  textile  hbriea  19^ 

Tax  on  dealer*  in  patent 
Tax  on  conununicationa 
Coiuumption  tax  oa 
SucotawoB  tax 

Aln,  as  tbown  above,  the  land  tax  wm«  incieaaMl  by  ja  miUionai 
the  income  tax  by  19  roiUkma;  tbebuaineMUxby  ismulioaa;  and 
the  tax  oa  akohdic  Uqiwra  by  ix  milltons.  On  the  whok,  if  taxet 
of  getwcal  incidence  and  thoae  M  apedal  incidence  be  lumped  to- 

Ether,  it  appean  that  the  burden  mielkd  fram  ttOfiaojOOO  ym 
fore  the  war  to  310,000,000  after  it. 

Tlw  government  ol  Japan  carrie*  on  many  manufacturins  nnder- 
taUoga  for  purpoacs  of  militai>-  and  naval  equipment,  lor  riiip- 
boildini,  for  the  coortniction  of  rauway  rollins  ttoclc, 
*f***  ,  for  the  manufacture  of  tetegraph  and  llBnt-houte 
Msiiiipani  materia  for  iron-finding  and  Meel-making,  forprinting, 
™  for  tHpcr-tnaking  and  to  loRh.  There  are  48  of  theee 
inatitutions,  giving  emptoyment  to  108,000  male  opera- 
tive* and  33/xio  female,  together  with  63/XK)  labourer*.  But  the 
financial  re*ult*  do  not  appear  independently  in  the  general  budget. 
Three  othergovemment  underta  Icing*,  however,con*titute  important 
budgetary  items:  they  are,  the  profit*  derived  from  the  portal 
and  telegraph  aefvice*,  30,000,000  yen;  Mcondly,  from  tore*!*, 
13,000,000  yen;  and  thiidry,  from  railway*.  37,000.000  ytn.  The 
government  further  exerdse*  a  monopoly  of  three  important  etaple*, 
tobacco,  Mlt  and  cam[>lior.  In  each  caae  the  crude  article  n  pro- 
duced by  private  individuak  from  iriram  it  ia  taken  over  at  a  fair 
price  by  the  government,  and,  having  been  manufactured  Qf  necc^ 
■ary),  it  u  leeold  by  govcrnnient  agent*  at  fixed  pricMw  The  tobacco 
annopdyyieldaaprofitof  KiawMjOOOiOOOjnii  the  nh  nMnopoly 
a  profit  01  13,000000  yen,  nod  tSe  campbor  woaopdy  a  profit  of 
ifioofxa  yen.  Thus  tbt  ofdiaary  nveaue  «f  tba  atan  oooaiated 
la  I90S-I909  of  ^— 

Ytn, 

Prooeeda  of  taaea    ........  330,000,000 

Proceed*  of  state  anterprina  (poataaodtde-^ 

graph*,  foccrts  and  laihnyiO.    •    •    ■  89,000/MO 

Praceed*  of  mooopoliea  36^000,000 

Soadiiea  ttfioojooo 


Total   470^000,000 

The  onlinaty  expendtttire*  al  the  nine  department*  of  *tate  ^gre- 
gated—in  I90ft-I909 — 437,000,000  ytn,  ap  that  there  waa  a  surplu* 
revenue  of  49,000/100  ytn. 

Japanese  budget*  have  kmg  included  an  extraordinary  eection, 
to  called  because  it  embodie*  outlay*  of  a  special  and  terminable 
character  a*  di*tinguiMcd  from  ordinaryand  perpetu- 
gi.iiwjiw**fj  «u«  jecuning;  expenditure*.  The  item*  m  thi*  extra- 
ordinary  section  posaeaaed  deep  interest  in  the  year* 
1896  and  1907, because  they  di*clo*edthe*pccial  programmei  mapped 
out  by  Japanese  financier*  and  statesmen  after  tM  wan  with  China 
and  ftusBia.  Both  programmes  had  the  lame  bases— ^expaiuion  of 
armaments  and  development  of  the  country's  material  resource*. 
After  her  war  with  China,  Japan  received  a  plain  intimation  that  *he 
must  either  fight  again  after  a  few  vears  or  resign  herself  to  a  career 
of  insignificance  on  the  confine*  ct  the  Far  East.  No  other  intcr- 
Metaiton  could  be  assigned  to  the  action  of  Russia,  Germany  and 
France  in  requiring  her  to  retrocede  the  territory  which  she  had 
acquired  by  right  of  conquest.  Japan  therefore  made  provision 
for  the  doubling  of  her  army  ana  her  navy,  for  the  growth  of  a 
mercantile  marine  qimUficd  to  supply  a  aumciency  of  troop-ship*, 
and  for  the  developinait  of  resource*  which  ■honld  lighten  the  bunfen 
of  these  outlavs. 

The  war  with  Russia  ensued  nine  yean  after  thc*e  preparations 
bad  begun,  and  Japan  emerged  victoriou*.  It  then  seemed  to  the 
oolooking  natiotu  that  riie  would  rest  from  her  waritke  effort*. 
On  the  contiwy,  just  as  she  bad  behaved  after  her  war  with  Chinat 
M  she  now  Mhaved  alter  her  war  with  Russia— made  artaaga- 
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meats  to  doable  her  army  and  navy  and  to  develop  her  material 
resources,  tlie  government  drafted  lor  the  year  1901-1908  a  budgtt 
with  three  salient  features.  First,  instead  of  praceediiu  to  deal  in  a 
leisurely  manner  with  the  greatly  increased  national  debt,  Japan's 
finaocien  made  dispositioiis  to  pay  it  off  completely  in  the  ipace  of 

S years.  Secondly,  a  total  outlay  of  423,000,000  ytn  was  set  down 
-  improving  and  expanding  the  army  and  the  navy.  Thirdly, 
expenoiture*  aggrBnting  304,000,000  ytn  were  estimated  for  produc- 
tive purposes.  AQ  tboe  outlays,  included  in  the  extraordinary 
section  M  the  budget,  were  qnead  over  a  series  uf  years  commencing 
In  1907  and  ending  in  1913,  so  that  the  disbimement*  would  reach 
their  maximum  in  the  ftacal  year  1908-1909  and  would  thenceforth 
decline  with  growing  rajMdi^.  To  finance  thi*  programme  three 
ranstant  aourccs  of  annual  revenue  were  orovided,  namely,  increased 
taxation,  yieldiw  some  30  millions  yearly:  domestic  loans,  varying 
from  30  to  40  milliom  each  year :  and  surpluses  of  ordinary  revenue 
amounting  to  from  45  to  73  millions. .  There  were  also  some  ^tcef^ 
tional  and  temporary  assets:  such  as  100,000,000  ytn  remaining 
over  from  the  war  fund  i  50  millions  oaid  by  Russia  for  the  maii^ 
tenance  of  her  officers  and  soldier*  during  their  imprisonment  in 
Japan;  occasional  sales  of  state  properties  and  so  forth.  But  the 
backbone  of  the  scheme  was  the  contmuing  revenue  detailed  abovb 
The  bouse  of  representatives  unanimously  approved  this  pni- 
gramme.  By  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  however,  it  was  regarded  with 
something  lixe  consternation,  and  a  very  snort  time  sufficed  to 
demonstrate  its  impcacticabiUty.  From  the  beginning  of  1907  a 
cloud  el  coaimercial  and  industrial  depression  settleo  down  up«M 
Japan,  partly  because  of  ao  oolosaal  a  programme  of  taxes  and 
expenditures,  and  partly  owing  to  excosive  qxxuUtion  during  the 
year  1906  and  to  unfavourable  financial  condition*  abroad.  To 
float  domestic  loans  became  a  hopeless  task,  and  thus  one  of  the  three 
sourees  of  extraordinary  revenue  ceased  to  be  available.  There 
remained  no  alternative  out  to  modify  the  pronnmme.  and  tbb  was 
accomplished  by  extending  the  original  period  ol  years  so  at  cor- 
respondingly to  reduce  the  annual  outlays.  The  nation,  however,  as 
represented  by  its  leaditig  men  of  affairs,  cbmoured  for  still  more 
drastic  measures,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  government 
must  study  retrenchment,  not  expansion,  eschewing  above  all  thing* 
any  increase  of  the  country's  indebtedness.  A  change  of  minitfry 
took  place,  and  the  new  cabinet  drafted  a  programme  on  five  bam: 
first,  that  all  expenditures  should  be  brought  within  the  tnaigin  of 
actual  visible  revenue,  loons  bemg  wholly  amtained  from:  secmNUy. 
that  the  estimates  should  not  include  any  anticipated  surpluses  of 
yeariyrevenue;  thifdly,tbatappropriation*af  at  least  90j000i,0oojnt 
sboidd  be  annually  set  aside  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  the  whole  of 
the  foreign  debt  being  thus  extinguished  in  37  yean;  fonnhly. 
that  the  state  railways  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  account,  all 
their  profits  bang  devoted  to  extensions  and  repairs;  and  fifiw, 
that  tne  period  for  completiogthe  pott  ttUnm  programme  abould  be 
extended  (ram  6 year*  to  II.  Thisscbemehad  theeffect  of  Mttocing 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  national  finances. 

national  Dtbt. — When  the  fiefs  were  surrendered  to  the  soverrign 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era,  it  was  decided  to  provide  for  the 
feudal  nobles  and  the  sainurai  by  the  payment  of  lump  sum*  in 
commutation,  or  by  banding  to  them  public  bonds,  the  interest  on 
which  ahould  con*tttute  a  source  of  income.  The  result  of  this  trans- 
action  waa  that  bonds  having  a  total  face  value  of  191,300,000  ytn 
were  issued,  and  ready-money  payments  were  made  aggmsung 
31,330.000  y**  This  was  the  foundation  of  Japan'*  nattonaldebt. 
Indeed,  these  public  bond*  may  be  *aid  to  have  represented  tbe 
bulk  of  the  state's  Uabilitie*  during  tbe  fir*t  33  year*  of  tbe 
Melii  period.  The  government  bad  al*o  to  take  over  the  debts 
of  the  fief*,  amounting  bo  4i/x>OjO0O  ytn.  of  which  31,300,000  ytn 
were  paid  with  interest-beanng  bonds,  the  remainder  with  ready 
money.  If  to  theabove  Eguresbeaddedtwoforeignloansaggregating 
16,500,000  ytn  (completely  repaid  by  the  year  1S97};  a  loan  at 
I5,ooo/)00  ytn  incurred  on  account-oi  the  Satsuma  revolt  of  1877, 
Mans  of  33,000,000  ytn  for  public  works.  13,000,000  ytn  for  naval 
construction, and  I4,soo,oooj«ii*inconnexunwith  the  fiat  currency, 
we  have  a  total  of  jfiifioofioo  jm,  being  the  srfiole  national  debt 
of  Japan  during  the  uat  ag  year*  of  her  aew  era  under  Impciial 
administratioa. 

The  second  epoch  dates  from  the  war  with  CMna  b  1894-95. 
The  direct  expenditures  00  account  of  the  war  aggregated  300,000,000 


t  The  aromints  include  the  payments  made  in  connexion  with  what 
may  be  called  the  diteatabliihment  of  the  Church-  There  were 
39.SOS  endowed  temple*  and  *hrines  throughout  the  empire,  and  ttwir 
estate*  aggregated  i54.48i  acre*,  together  with  i}  million  buiMs 
of  rice  (representing  3,500,000  ytn).  The  government  resumed 
posseswin  of  alt  these  land*  and  revenues  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Mate 
of  a  little  le**  than  a,50O/>00  ytn,  paid  out  in  pensions  spread  over  a 
period  of  fourteen  year*.  The  measure  sound*  like  wholesale  coo- 
fiication.  But  some  extenuation  ii  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
temple*  and  shrines  bdd  their  lands  and  revenue*  under  title*  which, 
being  derived  from  the  feudal  chiefs,  depended  for  their  validity 
on  the  maintettance  of  feudalism. 

■  This  sum  represents  inteijest-bearit^  bonds  issued  in  exchange 
for  fiat  aotes,  with  tbe  idea  of  reducing  the  votume  of  tbe  tattv. 
It  was  a  tmutive  neaaare,  ind  pnived  of  no  valuer 
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jam,  of  «Ucb  135,000,000  ym  were  added  to  the  national  debt,  tbe 
reiainrlfr  beiiig  defrayed  with  sccumulatkiac  of  Mirplus  revenue, 
nth  *  put  of  Uie  indemnity  received  (nun  China,  and  with  vcduntary 
COatributiona  from  patriotic  subject*.  Ai  tbe  immediate  mjud  of 
the  war,  tite  govcnunent  cl^>onitM  a  lam  propamme  of  armament* 
aad  public  works.  The  emenditure  for  tbeie  unproductive  purpowi. 
aa  weQ  ai  for  ooaat  fortiacationa,  dockyard*,  and  bo  on,  came  10 
^I4,ooojooo  yem,  aod  tbe  total  of  tbe  productive  expenditure* 
lacludeu  in  the  programme  waa  190,000,000  yen — namely,  tw 
miTlinrM  for  railways,  telegrapba  and  tekphoDei;  ao  milliona  for 
tvaiian.  improvements:  so  nulliona  in  aia  of  industrial  and  api- 
cnlnral  banka  and  so  forth  the  whole  ptoKramme  thus  involvinf 
an  oittlay  o(  504,000,000  ytm.  To  meft  this  larn  figure,  the  Chinese 
iodenuuty,  wpluBe*  of  aonnal  revenue  and  otker  asMt*.  fumithed 
300  million*;  and  it  waa  decided  that  tbe  remaining  Ma  Bullions 
(bould  be  obtained  by  domestic  loans,  the  programme  to  be  carried 
completely  into  operation— with  triBing  e«eptioa»--by*tbe  year 
1905,  In  practice,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
money  at  borne  without  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Tbe  govern- 
ment, therefore,  bad  recourse  10  tbe  London  market  in  1899,  raising  a 
loan  of  jCiOAOO,ooa  at  4%.  and  selling  the  £100  bonds  at  90.  In 
1903,  it  was  not  expected  that  Japan  would  need  any  further 
immediate  ncourae  to  foreign  borrowing  Acconfing  to  ber  finan- 
ciem*  Imccast  at  that  time,  ber  natiooal  indebtedness  would  reach 
its  maximum,  namely,  •(7;,ooo/>oo  jmb,  in  tbe  year  1903.  and 
wBoid  thenoclorward  diminish  steadily.  All  J[Bpan's  domestic 
loans  wcR  by  that  time  placed  on  a  uniform  basw.  Tlwy  carried 
5%  iatercft,  ran  for  a  period  of  5  years  without  redemption,  and 
were  then  to  be  redeemed  within  90  years  at  latest.  The  treasury 
had  power  to  expedite  tbe  operation  of  redemption  according  to 
f"*"**'  convenience,  but  tbe  sum  cxpeoded  on  amortisation  each 
year  must  receive  the  previous  cooaeni  of  the  diet.  Within  the  limit 
of  that  aum  redemption  was  effected  either  by  purchasing  the  stock 
of  the  kMns  in  the  open  market  or  by  drawing  lots  to  determine 
tbe  bonds  to  be  paid  off.  During  the  first  two  perioda  (1867  to 
1S97)  of  the  Meiji  era,  owing  to  the  pnocessea  of  cotwariioo.aiiwolkla- 
tiea.  Ac.  and  to  the  various  requirement*  of  tbe  state's  progress, 
twenty-two  different  kind*  of  national  bonds  wan  isnied:  they 
aggregated  673,315.500  ytn;  aeg/ui.tgS  ym  of  that  total  had  been 
paid  off  at  the  close  of  1897,  and  the  renuiader  was  to  ba  redeemed 
by  1946,  according  to  theic  programmes. 

But  at  this  point  the  empire  became  involved  In  war  anth  RuMia, 
and  the  enormous  resultti^  outlays  caused  a  signal  change  in  tbe 
financial  situatiotL  Before  peace  was  restored  in  the  autumn  of 
1905,  Japan  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  405,000,000  yen  at  home 
and  1^054,000,000  abroad,  so  that  she  found  herself  in  1908  with  a 
total  dOK  of  3,376,000,000  yen,  of  which  aggregate  her  dcMne*tic 
indebtedness  atood  for  t.tiofioofloo  and  her  foreign  borrowing* 
amounted  to  1, 166,000,00a  This  meant  that  ber  drttt  had  grown 
from  561,000.000  yen  in  100410  3,376,000,000  ym '  in  1908:  or  from 
it*3  to  43'8  jfn  per  nead  of  the  papulation.  Further,  out  of 
tbe  grand  total,  tbe  sum  actually  spent  on  account  of  war  and  arma- 
meat*  represented  iMJfioofioa  yen.  The  debt  carried  interest 
varying  from  4  to  $%, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  country's  indebted neis  grew  by 
l^noiooo^aoo  wn,  ia  round  Bomben,  owing  to  tbe  war  with  Rosua. 
This  added  oMigatioB  tha  goverameat  resolved  to  discharga  within 
the  space  of  30  years,  for  wUch  purpose  tbe  diet  was  asked  to 
appnvc  tbe  astabliriiment  of  a  national  lUbt  comolidatioa  fund, 
wfaicb  should  be  kept  distinct  from  tbe  geneni  accounts  of  revenue 
aad  aapaaditure,  and  qwcially  applied  to  payment  of  interest  and 
inh  laiitirn  of  pciadpaL  The  amount  of  this  fund  was  never  to  fall 
bdow  ttOdOOO^OOO  m  aanually.  Immediately  after  the  war,  the 
diet  appeoved  a  camnct  praposal  for  the  nationalization  of  17  private 
niwaya,  at  a  cost  of  500,000,000  ytn,  and  this  brought  the  state'* 
dabta  to  3,77&oaOjOOO  yen  in  aU.  Tbe  people  becoming  impatient 
of  iU>  lane  bunlen,  a  athtme  waa  finally  adofitcd  In  1908  (or 
ippropeiating  a  ann  of  at  leaat  50^000^000  ym  maaaaOy  to  tbe 
porpoae  of  redemption. 

Lffcn/  ^iMMe.— Between  1878  and  1888  a  system  of  local  auto- 
nomy in  maltersof  finance  was  fully  cttaUi^ied.  Under  this  systom 
the  total  cxpendituTCS  of  tbe  various  eorporations  in  the  last  year 
of  toA  quiaquenaial  period  comnwadng  irom  tbe  fiscal  year  1S89' 
1890  wtn  aa  follow;— 

Total  Kqiendltute 
Year.  (odUions  of  yen). 

1889-1890  ,'   ,  aa 

i993-i«M  e   .    .    .    .  51 

1898-1899  .    .   ;  97 

1903-1904*  158 

1907-1906  167 


*  In  tbu  b  indndcd  a  turn  of  1 10,000,000  ym  distributed  in  the  tonxi 
of  loan-bonds  among  the  ottcen  and  men  of  tbe  anny  and  navy 
by  w»y  of  reward  for  their  services  during  tbe  war  of  im-S. 
.  *  When  war  broke  out  ia  1904  tbe  local  adndnittraiive  cfotricts 
took  iteps  to  rcdoGV  thdr  outlays,  so  that  whereas  theeapendilnres 
tattled  158,000,000  ym  In  190^-1904,  they  fell  to  iM^ooo/iooand 
136,000,000  in  1904-1905  and  1905-1906  mpKtivdy.  Tbemftcr 
bowtvera  they  eapandtd  onca  more. 
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IntheM—yaatatfcatotaHadditedBwaBftitecorporetioiiawMi — 

Debt* 

Year.  (milUons  of  }«■>. 

1890   1 

»>«  W 

l>99  3a 

I90«.    •  is 

1907  89« 

The  chief  purpoaee  to  iriiich  the  pnoaada  of  these  loana  were  appUad 
are  aa  follow. — 

MiUioaa  of  jwa. 

Education   5 

Saniution  la 

Industries  13 

Public  works  52 

Cocal  corporatioaa  are  not  competent  to  tacttr  tmrcrtrlcted  iadcArtc^ 
nets.  Tbe  endeneawnt  of  the  local  assembly  must  be  secured; 
redemption  matt  comawnce  within  3  year*  after  the  date  of  issue 
and  be  completed  witUa  30  yean;  and.  eaecpt  ia  tbe  case  of  vciy 
small  loans,  tbe  nactioB  of  tbe  niaiMcr  of  hoBM  alTate  taaat  be 
obtained. 

Weailk  «f  Japan.— With  reference  to  tbe  wealth  of  Japan,  there 
i*  00  official  ccniu*.  So  far  as  can  be  estioNtcd  from  atatlatica 
for  tbe  year  I904-i90$>  the  wealth  of  Japan  proper,  cxduding 
Formosa,  Sakhalin  and  some  li^ts  in  Mancbutia,  anouata  to  about 
^9,096/100,000  jns,  the  iteaii  iZ  which  ut  as  foOow.'— 

Yen  (to  yn-£i). 

Lands   11,301,000,000 

Building*   3,331,000,000 

Furniture  aod  fitting*   1^060,000,000 

Live  stock   109,000,000 

Railways,  telegrapha  and  telephone*  .    .  707/100,000 

Shipping   376/100,000 

Merchandise   873/>oo,ooo 

^ede  and  buUion   3io/)oo/>oo 

MiscellBaeeus   1,609,000,000 

Cnad  total  19.896^)00^0 

EdmuHan.— Then  b  no  loon  to  doubt  that  the  HtetBtuie  and 
learning  of  China  and  Korea  were  transported  to  Japan  is  very 

ancient  times,  but  tradition  ia  the  lole  authority 
for  cumnt  itatementa  that  in  the  3rd  century  a 
Korean  inunignuit  was  amMfnted  hiitoriogr^>bcr  to  the  Imperial 
court  of  Japan  and  another  leained  man  from  the  same  country 
Intiodnced  tbe  Japanese  to  the  twasures  of  CUdcm  literature. 
About  tbe  end  of  tbe  6tb  centuiy  the  Japanese  court  began  to 
■end  civilians  and  religiooists  direct  to  China,  there  to  study  C^ 
fudanism  and  Btiddl^m,  and  anoog  these  travellers  there  were 
some  who  passed  as  much  as  35  or  30  yean  beyond  the  sea. 
The  knowledge  acquired  lyr  these  students  was  crystallized  into 
a  body  of  laws  and  ordinanos  based  on  tbe  administrative  and 
legal  systems  of  the  Sui  dynasty  in  China,  atid  in  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century  tbe  first  Japanese  school  seems  to  have  been* 
established  by  the  emperor  TeochI,  followed  some  50  yean  later 
by  the  first  vslvcnlty.  Nirm  was  the  site  of  tbe  latter,  and  tbt 
subjects  of  study  were  ethics,  taw,  history  and  mathematics. 

Not  until  794,  tbe  date  of  tbe  transfer  of  the  capital  to  KiAto, 
however,  is  there  any  evidence  of  educational  organization  on 
a  considerable  scale.  A  univeidty  was  then  opened  la  the 
capital,  with  afiUiated  colleges;  and  local  schools  were  bttQt  and 
endowed  by  noble  families,  to  whose  scims  admittance  was  re- 
stricted, but  for  general  edncation  one  institutioi)  only  appean 
to  have  been  provided.  In  this  Ki&to  tmiveivty  the  curriculum 
included  tbe  Chinese  classics,  calligraphy,  history,  law,  etiquette, 
arithmetic  and  composition;  while  in  the  affiliated  colleges 
special  subjects  were  taught,  aa  mcdidne,  herbalism,  acupunc* 
ture,  shampooing,  divination,  the  almanac  and  languages. 
Admission  was  limited  to  youths  of  high  social  grade;  the  stu- 
dents aggregated  some  400,  from  13  to  16  yean  of  age;  the  faculty 
included  profcsion  and  teachen,  who  were  known  by  the  same 
titles  (AoJtme  and  1^)03  those  applied  to  their  successors  to-day; 
and  the  government  supplied  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  books. 
Hie  family  schoob  numbered  five,  and  their  patrons  were  the 
Wage,  the  Fujiwon,  tbe  Tachibana  (one  school  each)  and  the 
Minamoto  (two).  At  the  one  institulion— opened  in  8aS— 
when  yovtlu  in  general  might  receive  initmction,  tbe  anini 
■  Thb  includes  Mi  aillUoas  of  loaiM.niicd  abroad 
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embrmced  only  calligraphy  and  the  precq>U  ot  Buddhitm  and 
ConfucUniuB. 

The  iboY«  rttmpea  luoesu  tbit  Japu,  in  tboae  ariy 
dayi,  borrowed  her  eduatioiul  system  and  iu  subjccls  of 
study  entirely  from  China.  But  doeer  scrutiny  shows 
UM  at  that  the  national  factor  was  carefully  preserved. 
Nmim  mmt  The  ethics  o(  admlnisttadoa  lequired  a  combination 
bLI^  ^  denwnU,  moAms,  or  the  faoi  of  Japan,  and 
kmamxtA,  or  the  ability  of  China;  so  that,  while  adopt- 
ing from  Coofudaiusm  the  doctrine  of  filial  piety,  the  Japanese 
grafted  on  it  a  q>itit  of  unswerving  Iqralty  and  patriotism;  and 
iriiQeMcepUng  Buddha's  *«"*'"g  as  to  three  states  of  existence, 
they  supplemented  it  by  a  belief  that  in  tlieltfebeyMtdtlie  grave 
the  duly  of  guarding  Us  country  would  devolve  on  every  man. 
Great  academic  importance  attached  to  proficiency  in  Dterary 
oompoaition,  which  demanded  dose  study  <rf  the  ideographic 
iCTipt,  endleady  perplexing  In  form  and  infinitdy  delicate  in 
■ense.  To  be  able  to  compote  and  indite  graceful  couplets 
constituted  a  passport  to  high  office  aa  well  as  to  the  favour  of 
great  ladies,  for  women  vied  with  men  in  this  accomplishment. 
The  early  years  fA  tbo  titfa  century  saw,  gtmiped  about  the 
empress  Aki,  a  galaxy  of  female  authors  whose  writings  are 
•till  accounted  their  country's  danica — Huiatakl  no  SMkibu, 
Akaiome  Emon,  Izumi  Shikibu,  Ise  Taiyu  and  several  lesser 
lights.  To  the  first  two  Japan  owes  the  Ctitji  vumoiiOan  and 
the  £i(d  monogtUari,  respectively,  and  from  the  Imperial  court 
of  those  remote  ages  she  inherited  admiiable  models  «f  paint- 
ing, calligraphy,  poetry,  music,  song  and  dance.  But  It  Is 
to  be  observed  that  all  this  refinement  waa  limited  virtually 
to  the  noble  families  residing  in  Ki&to,  and  that  the  first 
object  of  education  in  that  em  was  to  fit  men  for  office  end  for 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  predicts  of  the  capital  there  were 
rapidly  growing  to  maturity  numerous  powerful  militaty  mag- 
rwiiiiaif  ■  "Ates  who  despised  every  form  of  lesming  that  did 
M  (*>  not  omtribute  to  martial  excellence.  An  ilUtente  era 
mued  which  nedied  its  dnnaz  with  the  establish- 
meat  of  ftadalism  at  the  dooe  <d  the  lath  century. 
It  is  recorded  thai,  about  that  time,  only  one  man  out  of  a  force 
of  five  thousand  could  decqiher  an  Imperial  mandate  addressed 
to  them.  Kamakura,  then  the  seat  of  feudal  govenunent,  was 
at  first  distinguished  for  absence  ef  all  intdlectual  training,  but 
aohaequeotly  the  oooiie  of  political  evenu  brou^t  thither  from 
Kioto  a  number  of  court  nobles  whose  erudition  and  refine- 
ment acted  as  a  potent  leaven.  Buddhism,  too,  had  been  from 
the  outset  a  strong  educating  influence.  Under  iU  auspices 
the  first  ficat  public  Ubniy  was  crtablishad  (isto)  at  the  temple 
SbOmyo-ji  in  Kanaaawa.  It  ta  said  to  have  contained  practi- 
cally aD  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  books  then  existing,  and  they 
were  open  for  perusal  by  eveiy  class  of  reader.  To  Buddhist 
priests,  alsoi  Jepsn  owed  during  many  yean  aD  the  machinery 
aha  peaswsed  for  popular  education,  Tb^  erganlied  achools 
at  the  templea  scattered  about  In  almost  every  pert  ot  the 
empire,  and  at  these  tera-koya,  aa  they  were  called,  lessons 
in  ethics,  calligraphy,  reading  and  etiquette  were  given  to  the 
sons  of  samurai  and  even  to  youths  of  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing  rismn 

When,  at  the  beflioning  of  the  17th  ccntniy,  administrative 
supremacy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tokugawa,  the  illustrious 
r<»i  affiis  founder  of  that  dynasty  of  shAguns,  lyeyasu, 
tea*«n>  showed  himself  aa  earnest  promoter  of  eruditioB. 
Jff«ra»  |{,  employed  a  number  of  priests  to  laake  oopieft 
ti  Chinese  and  Japanese  books;  be  patronised  men  ol  learning 
and  he  endowed  schools.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  him,  however,  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  was  hampered 
by  a  restriction  which,  emanating  oii^nally  from  the  In^eriol 
court  in  KiAto,  fortwde  aity  one  outside  the  rnnka  of  the  Buddhist 
priesthood  to  becoDe  a  pnfalk  teacher.  To  Ui  fifth  auccciscr 
Tsunayoshi  (16S0-1709)  was  reserved  the  honour  of  abolishing 
this  veto.  Tsunayoshi,  whatever  his  faults,  was  profoundly 
atuched  to  literature.   By  his  a  pocket  edition  of  the 

Chinese  daSsica  was  prqiued,  and  the  esamjAe  he  himielf  set 


in  reading  and  ezpoundlBg  rare  books  to  andieaccs  of  f  eudatoriaa 
and  their  tsbssIs  produced  something  like  a  mania  for  cmdition, 
ao  that  feudal  chleb  competed  In  engaging  teacben  and  founding 

schools.  Theeighthsh6gun,Yoshimune(i7i6-i749),wasaneven 
more  enlightened  ruler.  He  caused  a  geography  to  be  compiled 
and  an  astronomical  obsemtoiy  to  be  constructed;  be  revoked 
the  veto  on  the  study  of  fbirign  books;  he  oonodvcd  and  orried 
out  the  idea  at  imparting  moral  education  through  the  medium 
of  calUgraphy  by  preparing  ethical  primers  whose  precepts  were 
embodied  in  the  head-Uncs  of  copy-books,  and  he  encouraged 
private  schools.  lyenari  (1787-1838},  the  eleventh  sbAgun, 
and  hk  immediate  successor,  lyeyoahi  (183S-1853I,  patroniied 
learning  no  less  ardently,  and  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Utter  that  Japsn  acquired  her  five  danica,  the  priBMts  of 
Tnu  Words,  at  Creal  Lcarnint,  of  Later  Larmmt,  €l  Ptwuk 
EtkUs  and  of  Womtu't  Filial  PUty. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  el  edutatioa  pHigreweJ 
steadily  thnutfiout  the  Tokugawa  era.  Prom  the  days  of 
Tsunayoshi  the  number  of  fief  schoob  steadily  increased,  and 
as  students  were  admitted  free  of  all  charges,  a  duty  of  grateful 
fealty  as  well  as  the  impulse  of  interfief  competition  drew  thither 
the  sons  of  all  ssmurai.  Ultimately  the  number  oi  such  schools 
rose  to  over  940,  and  being  supported  enliidy  at  the  expense 
of  the  feudal  chids,  they  did  no  little  honour  to  th£  spiiit  of  the 
era.  From  7  to  15  years  of  age  lads  attended  aa  day  scholars, 
being  theresfter  admitted  as  boarders,  and  twice  a  year  cxami- 
nstioiis  were  held  In  iIm  iMcsence  of  Ugh  oAdals  of  the  fief. 
There  were  also  several  private  schoob  where  the  cnrricnlum 
consisted  diiefiy  of  moral  philosophy,  and  there  were  many 
temple  schools,  wheit  ethics,  calligraphy,  arithmetic,  etiquette 
and,  sometimes,  commercial  matters  were  taught.  A  ptoaaineBt 
feature  of  the  qrstem  wss  the  bond  of  revenntial  affedioii 
uniting  teadier  and  student.  Before  entering  school  s  boy 
was  conducted  by  his  father  or  elder  brother  to  the  home  of  his 
future  teacher,  and  there  the  visitors,  kneeling  before  the  teacher, 
pledged  themsdves  to  obey  him  in  all  things  and  to  submit 
vnquestionlngly  to  sny  disd^ine  he  night  impose.  Thus  the 
teacher  csne  to  be  regarded  as  a  parent,  and  the  veneratioo  paid 
to  htm  wss  embodied  in  a  precept: "  Let  not  a  pupil  tread  within 
three  feet  <rf  his  teacher's  shadow."  In  the  case  of  the  temple 
schoob  the  priestly  instructor  had  full  cognisance  of  each 
student's  domestic  circumstatkocs  and  ms  guided  Ij  that  know- 
ledge in  shaping  the  course  <rf  Instruction.  The  tmiversally 
underlying  prindple  was,  "  serve  the  country  and  be  diligent 
in  your  respective  avocations."  Sons  of  samuroT  were  trained 
in  miliury  arts,  and  on  attaining  proficinQr  many  of  them 
travelled  about  the  country,  inuring  their  bo^es  to  every  kind 
of  hardship  and  challenging  all  experts  of  locsl  fame. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  policy  of  national  scdution  pre- 
vented for  a  long  time  all  access  to  the  stores  of  European  kxuw- 
ledge.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centoty  did  any 
authorised  account  td  the  great  world  of  the  West  paa  Into  the 
hands  of  the  pe<^&  A  celebnted  scholar  (Aral  Hakus^) 
then  compiled  two  works— tSoiyd  kiium  {Rteird  of  OcddtnUU 
Seanay),  and  SairaH  iteit  (Rmitrings  efPoreipi  Longnates) — 
which  embodied  much  Information,  obtained  from  Dutch  souicca, 
about  Europb  Its  mnditlma  and  Its  customs.  But  of  omnse 
the  li^  thus  furnished  had  very  restricted  influence.  It  was 
not  extinguished,  however.  Thenceforth  men's  interest  centred 
more  and  more  on  the  astronomical,  ge<^raphicsl  and  medical 
sciences  of  the  West,  thouj^  such  si^Jects  were  not  Indudcd  in 
academical  stodier  until  the  renewal  ,of  foreign  Intercouae  In 
modem  times.  Then  (1857),  almost  Immedbtdy,  the  nstioa 
turned  to  Western  learning,  as  it  had  turned  to  Chinese  thirteen 
centuries  earlier.  The  Tokugawa  government  esUbtished  in 
Yedo  an  institution  called  Banxko-ikiraU-dokcre  (place  for 
studying  foKign  books] ,  where  Ooddentsl  Isngnages  were  knned 
and  Ocddenial  works  translated.  Sfmultaneonsly  a  school  for 
acquiring  foreign  medical  art  (5ety0  itaku-ihii  was  opened,  and, 
a  little  later  (1863},  the  Kaitei-jo  (pUce  of  liberal  culture),  a 
GoQege  for  studjring  Eurapesn  sciences,  was  sdded  to  the  Btt  of 
new  institution.  TlniB  the  eve  of  the  RestontlMt  saw  the 
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JtpuAM  peofde  ilreadjr  aiifindatnie  of  the  stores  of  leuning 
Rnddcd  mceaabk  to  tbem^  eotitict  with  the  Occident. 

Oumneidal  edacstloB  ms  compantivdy  neglected  in  the 
■cboob.  Sons  of  mcrcbuts  occssioiiaUy  attended  the  Itn-kvya, 
Cam^mM  ^  instruction  ibey  lectived  there  had  leldom 
Bi  iririiiAiaay  bearing  upon  the  croduct  of  tndo.  Ueraan- 
tile  knowledge  hsd  to  be  acqdnd  by  t  qntem  of 
spprenticcihip.  A  hoy  of  9  or  to  was  apprenticed 
for  B  period  of  8  or  9  years  to  &  merchant,  ttbo  undertoolL  to 
support  him  and  teach  him  a  trade.  Geoerally  this  young 
apprentice  could  twt  even  read  or  write.  He  paiMd  through  all 
the  stages  of  shop  meiial,  errand  boy,  petty  clerk,  taletman  and 
senior  detk,  and  in  the  evenings  he  received  instruction  from  a 
teacher,  who  used  for  teztbo^  the  manual  of  letter-writing 
iSk4>sakm  oroi)  and  the  minual  of  commerce  (Skibat  orai). 
The  latter  contained  much  awful  iafbrmation,  and  a  youth 
thoroughly  versed  in  iu  contenU  was  competent  to  discharge 
le^KWubk  duties.  When  an  apprentice,  having  attained  the 
positiOD  of  senior  deik,  had  given  proof  of  practical  ability,  be 
was  often  assisted  by  Ids  msater  to  start  business  independently, 
but  under  the  same  fimMtam^  for  iriddi  potpose.ft  sum  of 
c^tal  was  given  to  Un  or  t  Mctioa  of  hia  nutter^  cutomen 
were  "—'ip*^ 

When  the  government  of  the  Restoration  came  Into  power,  the 
emperor  woiaaiAy  announced  that  the  administration  should  be 
ra  I  iihi  conducted  on  the  principle  of  employing  nun  of  capa- 
im  city  wherever  they  could  be  found.  This  amounted 

to  a  declaration  that  in  choosing  officials  scholastic 
acquirements  would  thenceforth  take  precedence  of  the  claims 
of  birth,  and  thus  unprecedented  importance  was  seen  to  attach 
to  education.  But  so  Imig  as  the  fei^  system  survived,  even  in 
part,  DO  general  scheme  of  edtiattion  could  be  thoroughly  enforced, 
ud  thns  it  was  not  until  tbe  conversion  of  the  fiefs  into  prefec- 
tures in  1S71  that  the  government  saw  itself  in  a  position  to  tske 
drastic  steps.  A  commtssion  of  investigation  was  sent  to  Eurcpe 
asd  America,  and  on  its  return  a  very  dabwate  and  extensive 
plan  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  Frendi  models,  wiiich  the 
commissioneis  had  found  coruq>icuously  complete  and  sym- 
metrkaL  This  jdan  subsequently  underwent  great  modifica- 
tions. It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  consideration  of  the 
Itec  education  hitberto  provided  by  the  feudat(Hie$  in  their 
vnriooa  fieb,  the  government  of  the  restoration  resolved  sot  only 
that  tbe  state  should  henceforth  shoulder  tlie  main  part  of  thb 
burden,  but  also  thst  the  benefits  of  the  system  should  be 
cstcoded  equally  to  all  dassei  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
ntteadance  at  primary  schools  should  be  compulsoty.  At  the 
outset  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury  was  fixed  at  9,000,000 
yem,  that  having  been  ly^ozimately  the  expenditure  incurred  by 
tbe  fendatorics.   But  the  arrangements  suffered  many 

cbai^ea  Enm  time  to  time,  and  finally,  in  1S77,  the  cost  of  main- 
taiatng  the  schotds  became  a  charge  on  the  local  taxes,  the  central 
ticasoiy  granting  only  snms  in  aid. 

Every  child,  on  attuning  the  age  of  six.  mu«t  attend  a  common 
clementajy  ■cnool,  where,  durin|^  a  six-yeara'  raurae.  inatniction  ii 
given  in  morala,  reading,  arithmetic,  the  rudtmenti  o(  technicat  work, 
gymnastics  and  poetry.  Year  by  year  the  attendance  at  these 
adwots  has  intrcaitd.  Thus,  whereas  in  the  year  1900,  only  81-67% 
of  tke  sdnal-Age  children  of  boch  wxes  received  tbe  Evescribed 
cfementjwy  imtniction,  the  figure  in  1905  waa94-93%.  The  desire 
for  imtmction  uied  to  be  keener  among  boyi  than  among  girli,  aa 
was  natural  In  view  of  the  difference  ol  inducement;  but  ultimately 
thb  diaciepnncy  ditappcared  almost  completely.  Thus,  wherea* 
■Ote  percentage  of  girls  attending  Khotri  wa*  75-00  in  1900,  it  rose 
to  91*46  in  1905,  utd  the  corre^wnding  figures  for  boys  were  90-35 
and  97-10  respectively.  The  tuition  fee  paid  at  a  common  elemen- 
tary achod  in  the  rural  districtsmuit  not  exceed  u.  yearly,  and  in  the 
nrtiaa  districta,  loa.:  but  in  practice  it  i*  much  tnuller.  Tor  these 
cknMOtan  scbo^  form  part  of  the  communal  syMem,  and  such 
Bocfian  01  their  eapeOMs  as  b  not  covered  by  tuition  fees,  income 
(ran  school  property  and  mlKcUaneous  source*,  must  be  defrayed 
oat  of  tbe  proceeds  of  hxal  uxation.  In  1909  there  were  18,160 
owimcwi  elementary  sdMMla,  and  also  9105  schools  claswd  as 
citweatary  bat  havmg  Kctioos  where,  subaequently  to  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  renlar  currfculum,  a  special  supplementary  course  <A 
study  migbt  In  pursued  hi  agriculture,  commerce  or  Industry 
(needle  work  in  tbe  case  of  tms).  The  time  devoted  to  these 
«K»1  noTM  » two,  three  or  four  years,  aocoidiiig  to  the  dvca 
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of  preficieaqr  coatemfiated,  and  tba  maxfaaum  fees  an  lyL  per 
moatfa  in  urMn  districts  aad  of  titat  anMUOt  in  Tunl  dia> 

tricts. 

There  are  also  194  hindvgarteas,  with  aa  atteadaaca  of  3«,ooo 
infants,  wtiaae  parents  pay  3d.  per  meoth  oa  the  aversge  for  each 
chihL  In  general  the  kmderearteaa  are  coapecwd  wi^  elementary 
Bchoou  or  with  norma]  ichoou. 

If  a  child,  after  graduation  at  deroeotary  sdHMl, 

desire*  to  euend  it*  education,  it  patM  into  a  common  middle 
scbod,  when  training  is  given  for  ptactical  pursuit*  or  for  adraiasioa 
to  higher  educational  institution*.  The  ocdinary  curriculum  at  a 
common  middle  Kbool  includes  moral  philo*o|Ay,  En^iah  language, 
fai)tory,  geography,  mattienutic*,  natural  history,  natural  phikMOp^, 
diemwtry,  drawing  and  the  Japanese  language.  Five  yean  an 
required  to  eraduate,  and  from  the  fourth  year  oe  etudeat  may  take 
up  a  special  technical  coune  aa  well  aa  the  main  course;  or,  ia 
accordance  with  local  requirements,  technical  subject*  may  be 
taught  conjointly  with  the  regular  curriculum  througbout  the  whole 
lime.  The  law  provide*  that  there  must  be  at  lea*t  one  common 
middle  school  in  each  prefecture.  The  actual  number  ia  1909  was  316. 

Great  inducement*  attract  attendance  at  a  common  middle 
school.  Not  only  does  the  gtaduatuo  certificate  carry  oonsidenble 
weight  as  a  general  qualification,  but  it  also  entitles  a  young  man 
to  volunteer  for  one  year's  tervkse  with  the  colours,  thus  escaping 
one  of  the  two  year*  he  would  have  to  *erve  a*  an  ordinary  conscript. 

The  graduate  of  a  common  middle  school  can  claim  admittance, 
without  examination,  to  a  high  school,  where  he  qieild*  three  yean 
preparing  to  paM  to  a  university,  or  four  yean  studying  a  special 
Mibiect,  aa  tew,  tn^mettiof  or  mcdidne.  By  (oUowiog  the  course 
ui  a  high  school,  a  youth  obtains  exemption  from  conscription  until 
tbe  age  of  aS,  when  one  year  a*  ■  vtduntcer  will  free  him  from  all 
service  with  die  colour*.  A  kiajt-scbool  —rtilii'stt  of  gnduatkm 
enthlcB  its  bolder  to  enter  a  uuverAy  without  ^ninsriiMii  aad 
qualifies  him  for  all  public  posts. 

For  girU  also  high  schools  are  provided,  the  abject  bdng  to  dv« 
a  genenil  education  of  higher  standard.  CaiwIidBtes  for  sninlmiiia 
mutt  be  over  ta  yean  et  sge.  and  must  have  completed  the  secoad- 
year  coune  of  a  higher  dementary  tcbooL  The  regular  course  of 
study  requires  4  yeara,  and  sufqilemeatary  coones  as  well  as  soecial 
art  courwa  may  be  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  eunmerated,  whi^  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  machinery  of  general  oducatioB,  then  an 
special  schools,  generally  private,  and  technical  schools  (loduding  a 
few  private),  where  instruction  is  given  in  medicine  and  nirgery, 
agriculture,  commerce,  mechanics,  applied  chemiury,  navigation, 
decirical  engineering,  art  (pktoriol  andapplied),  veterinary  science, 
sericulture  and  vsriou*  other  bnuichea  of  industry.  There  are  also 
apprentices'  school*,  chused  under  the  heading  of  elementary, 
where  a  course  of  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than  four 
years,  may  be  takea  in  dyeing  and  sraaving,  embroidery,  tbe  making 
of  artificial  fiowen,  tobacco  manufacture,  •ericulture,  reeling  silk, 
pottery,  lacquer,  wpodwcM-k,  metal-work  or  brewing.  There  are 
also  schools— nearly  all  supported  by  private  enterprise— for  the 
blind  and  the  dumb. 

Normal  schools  are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers, 
a  class  of  persons  not  plentiful  in  Japan,  doubtlcae  becauK  of  an 
excepdonany  low  scale  of  eawhtmentsy  the  yearly  pay  not  exceeduig 
ate  and  of  ten  falling  aa  low  as  £15. 

Then  an  two  Imperial  naivenftiea,  one  In  TSkyO  and  one  in 
Kioto.  In  1900  the  farmer  had  about  aso  nofesson  and  instructon 
and  3880  students.  Its  colk^  number  sue:  law,  medidn^ 
enrineering,  literature,  science  and  agriculture.  It  haa  a  university 
hall  where  post-graduate  course*  are  studied,  and  it  publisbes  a 
(Quarterly  journal  giving  account*  aS  scientific  researches,  which 
indicate  not  only  large  erudition,  but  alio  original  talent.  Tbe 
university  of  KiAto  I*  a  comparatively  new -institution  and  ha*  not 

S'vcn  any  sign*  of  great  vitdity.  In  1909  it*  cdleges  numbered 
ur:  law,  medicine,  literature  and  science:  its  faculty  consisted  of 
about  60  profesaon  with  70  assistants,  and  its  students  aggrmted 
about  1 100. 

Except  in  the  cases  specidly  indicated,  all  the  figures  nyen  above 
are  indeoendent  of  pnvate  educational  institution*.   The  *^em 

fiuiBued  by  the  state  does  not  tend  to  encourage  private  education, 
ar  unless  a  private  school  bring*  its  curriculum  into  exact  accord 
with  that  prescribed  for  public  institutions  of  corresponding  grade, 
its  students  are  denied  the  valuable  privilege  of  partial  exemption 
from  conscription,  as  wdi  as  other  advantages  attaching  to  state 
recognition.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  instruction  being  nominally 
the  same,  the  rate  of  fees  must  also  be  similar,  and  no  margin  oSere 
to  tempt  private  enterprise. 

Public  education  in  Japan  is  strictly  secular:  00  religious  teaching 
of  any  kind  i*  permitted  in  the  ichooU.  There  are  about  100  libraries. 
Progress  is  marked  in  this  branch,  the  rate  of  growth  ha^M  been 
from  43  to  too  in  the  five-year  period  ended  1905.  Tbe  tereest 
library  is  the  Imperial,  in  Tftkyo.  It  had  about  half  a  milma 
volumes  hi  1909,  and  tbe  daily  avenge  of  visitora  was  about  430. 
,  Apart  from  the  univerdties,  the  puWc  educatimwl  instmitiona 
in  Japan  invrdve  an  annual  expenditure  of  3I  millions  sterling,  out 
of  which  toul  a  little  more  than  half  a  million  is  met  by  studenU* 
fees;  ai  millions  are  paid  by  the  commune^  and  the  tpMinder  ia 
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defrayed  fiom  varioui  •ootcca.  the  cntnl  gowmneat  contribuUnt 
onlv  aomc  taifloo.  It  u  ctdnutcd  that  public  Mhaol  property— 
ia  Uod,  buildiiigit  booki,  fundttin,  9a,,  aggicgUM  ii  milliffn* 
Nnliiic.  -  ■ 

Vn.— Reuoioh' 

'  Tlie  primitive  religion  of  Japan  ia  knowQ  by  the  nanw 
of  ShintOi  which  lignjfiet  "  the  divine  way,"  but  the  Japanese 
nuiauin  that  this  tann  b  ot  compuatively 
modem  appScation.  The  tenn  Shinto  .being 
obvioiuly  of  Chinese  origin,  cannot  have  been  used  in  Japita 
before  she  became  acquainted  with' 'the  Qiinese  language. 
Now  Buddhism  did  not  reach  Jifwn  until  the  6th  century,  and 
a  ksowiedge  irf  tbe  ChineM  language  had  preceded  it  hy  only  a 
hundred  yean.  It  Is  therefore  Rtsonable  to  eondude  thai  the 
primitive  religion  of  Jqian  had  no  name,  and  that  it  did  not 
begin  to  be  called  Shinto  until  Buddhism  had  entered  the  field. 
The  two  creeds  remaiiied  distinct,  though  not  implacab^  antago- 
niitic,  lutil  the  begiaiiiag  of  the  gth  century,  wlm  they  were 
welded  together  into  a  qyatem  of  doctrine  to  wUch  the  name 
RydbihSkinlO  (dual  SbintS)  was  ^ven.  In  this  new  creed  the 
Shinto  deities  were  regarded  as  avatars  of  Buddhist  divinities, 
and  thus  it  may  be  said  that  ShiotO  was  absorbed  into  Buddhism. 
Probably  that  would  have  been  tbe  (ate  of  the  Indigenous  creed 
In  any  dttamstancea,  for  a  rdi^on  without  a  theory  aa  to  a  future 
state  and  without  any  code  of  moral  duties  could  scarcely  hope  to 
survive  contact  with  a  faith  lo  well  equipped  as  Buddhism  in 
these  req>ectt.  But  Shinto,  though  ahaorbed,  was  not  obliterated. 
Its  belieb  aurvlved;  its  shrines  survived;  Iti  festivals  luivived, 
and  something  of  Its  rites  survived  aba. 

Shinto,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  entwined  about  the  roots 
of  Japan's  national  existence.  Its  scripture — as  the  Kcjiki 
must  be  considered— resembles  tbe  Bible  in  that  both  bqin  with 
the  cosmogony.  But  it  lepreients  the  gods  as  peopling  the  neidy 
created  earth  with  their  own  offspring  instead  of  with  human 
beings  expressly  made  for  the  purpose.  The  actual  work  of 
creation  was  done  by  a  male  deity,  Izanagi,  and  a  female  deity, 
Isanami.  From  the  right  eye  irf  the  former  was  bom  Amaterasu, 
whobecamegoddesBof  thesun;  from  his  left  eye,  tbe  god  of  the 
moon;  and  from  hb  nose,  aspedcs  of  Ludfer.  The  grandson  of 
the  sun  goddess  was  the  first  sovereign  of  Japan,  and  his  descen- 
dants have  ruled  the  land  in  unbroken  succession  ever  since, 
the  laist  being  on  the  throne  in  iQog.  Thus  it  is  to  Amaterasu 
(the  heavenMUuminating  goddess)  that  the  Jupunut  pay 
reverence  above  all  other  deities,  and  It  b  to  her  shrine  at  lae 
that  pilgrims  chiefly  Bock. 

The  story  of  creation,  as  related  in  the  Kejiki,  is  ohviouaty 
baaed  on  a  belief  that  force  u  indestrucUUe,  and  that  every 
eaerdae  of  it  b  productive  of  some  permanent  result.  Thus  ^yf 
the  motions  trf  the  creative  qririt  there  spring  into  exbtence  aU 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  universe,  and  these,  bring 
of  divine  origin,  are  worshipped  and  propitiated.  Their  number 
becomes  immense  when  we  add  the  deified  jjaoDa  of  ancestors 
who  were  descended  bom  the  gods  and  whose  nanus  are  asso- 
ciated with  great  deeds,  llwse  ancestors  are  ^ten  regarded  as 
the  tutelary  deities  of  districts,  where  they  recdvc  spcdal  homage 
and  where  shrines  are  erected  to  them.  The  method  of  worship 
oonabts  In  making  offerings  and  in  the  recital  of  rituals  (itorUe). 
Twenty-wves  of  these  rituab  were  reduced  to  writing  and  em- 
bodied in  a  work  called  EtifjtMK  (917).  Couched  in  antique 
langnage,  these  liturgies  are  designed  for  the  dedication  of 
ahrinen,  tat  propitiating  evil,  for  entreating  blessings  on  the 
harvest,  (or  purification,  lor  obtaining  household  security,  for 
bf^iraking  protection  during  a  Journey,  ami  to  forth.  Nowhere 
b  any  reference  found  to  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment, 
to  deliverance  from  evil,  to  assistance  in  the  path  of  virtue. 
One  ceremonial  only  b  designed  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
ain  or  crime;  namely,  the  rile  of  purification,  which,  by  washiitg 
with  water  and  by  the  iaenfioe  of  valuables,  removes  tbe  pollu- 
tion resulting  from  all  wrong-doing.  Ori^mdly  performed  on 
behalf  of  individuals,  thb  d-Hrai  ultimately  came  to  be  a  aemt- 
unual  ceremony  for  swelling  away  the  lau  of  all  the  pe^Ie. 
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SUntO  b  thus  a  nlxtnie  <rf  ancestor-wonhip  and  of  nature- 
worship  without  any  ezplidt  code  of  morals.  It  regtrda  human 
beings  as  virtuous  Iqr  nature;  assumes  that  each  man's  conadeace 
b  hb  best  guide;  and  while  believing  in  a  continued  eristeace 
beyond  the  grave,  entertains  no  theory  as  to  Its  pleasores  or 
pains.  Those  that  paaa  away  become  disembodied  qririts, 
inhabiting  the  world  of  darkness  (yami-no^)  and  possessing 
power  to  bring  sorrow  ta  Joy  into  the  lives  <A  their  survivors,  on 
which  account  dwy  are  wonh^iped  and  propitiated.  Purity 
and  simididty  bebg  essential  chaiacterbtics  of  tbe  cult,  iu 
shrines  ate  bnUt  of  white  wood,  absolutely  witlMut  decorative 
features  of  any  kind,  and  fashioned  as  were  the  ori^nal  huU  of 
the  first  Japanese  settleis.  There  ace  no  graven  images  a  fact 
attributed  by  some  critics  to  ignorance  of  the  tfiTptlc  art  on  the 
part  of  theMiginalworshfppm— bat  there  baa  emblem  of  the 
deity,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  sword,  a  nimr  or  a 
so-called  Jewel,  these  being  the  in»gnia  handed  by  the  sun  god- 
dess to  her  grandson,  the  first  ruler  of  J^un.  This  emUem  b 
not  oposed  to  public  view:  it  b  envd^Md  in  iBk  and  Imicade 
and  enclosed  in  a  box  at  tbe  back  of  the  shrine.  Tbe  mirror 
sometimes  prominent  b  a  Buddhist  Innovation  and  has  "^*"'ib 
to  do  with  the  true  emblem  of  the  creed. 
■  From  the  9th  century,  when  Buddhism  absorbed  Shinto,  the 
two  grew  together  so  intimately  that  their  diflerentiatiaB  seemed 
bopdess.  But  In  the  middle  of  tbe  r7th  century  a  strong  revival 
of  tbe  indigenous  faith  was  effected  by  the  efforts  (d  a  group  of 
illustrious  scholars  and  politicians,  at  whose  head  stood  Mabuchi, 
Motoori  and  Htrata.  Tlwse  men  apfriied  thnnsdves  with  great 
diligence  and  acumen  to  reinoduce  the  pnre  Shinto  of  the  K^fild 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  old  place  in  the  nation'a  reverence,  their 
political  purpose  bring  to  educate  a  spirit  of  revolt  sgsJnst  the 
feudal  system  which  deprived  the  emperor  of  administrative 
power.  The  principles  thus  revived  became  the  basb  ti  tbe 
restoration  of  1867;  Shinto  rites  and  Shinto  rituab  were  re- 
adopted,  and  Buddhbm  fell  for  a  season  Into  comparative 
dishvour,  Shinto  being  regarded  as  tbe  national  rditjuL  But 
Buddhism  had  twined  iu  roou  too  deejay  around  the  heart  ot 
tbe  pe<^  to  be  thus  easily  torn  up.  It  gradually  recovered 
its  eld  place,  though  not  iu  eld  magnificence,  lor  Its  dtaeatablisfa- 
mcnt  at  the  hands  of  the  Hdjl  government  robbed  It  itf  a  Urge 
part  of  its  revenues. 

Buddhism  entered  China  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
but  not  until  the  4lh  century  did  it  obtain  any  strong  footing. 
Thence,  two  centtiries  later  (5»),  It  readied  Japan  ^^^^^ 
through  Korea.  Tlie  leoeption  extended  to  it  was 
not  encouraging  at  first.  Its  images  and  its  brilliant  appur- 
tenances might  well  deter  a  nation  which  bad  never  seen  an  idol 
nor  ever  worshipped  in  a  decorated  ten^ite.  But  the  ethical 
teachinp  and  the  podtive  doctiiaea  of  the  fordpi  tdth  presented 
an  attractive  eootrast  to  the  cdouriessSUntO.  After  a  straggle, 
not  without  bloodshed.  Buddhism  won  its  way.  It  owed  much 
to  the  active  patronage  of  SbOtoku  taishi,  prince-regent  during 
the  reign  of  the  empress  Suiko  (sos-Oai).  At  hu  command  many 
new  temples  were  built;  the  country  was  divided  into  dioceses 
under  Buddhbt  prelates;  priests  were  encouraged  to  teach  the 
arts  of  road-nuiung  and  bridge-building,  artd  students  were 
sent  to  China  to  investigate  tbo  mysteries  of  the  faith  at  its 
supposed  fountain>head.  Between  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
and  that  of  the  Sth,  six  secU  were  Introduced  from  China,  all 
Imperfect  and  allbaaed  on  the  teadiings  of  the  Hinayana  system. 
Up  to  thb  time  tbe  propagandists  of  the  creed  bad  been  chiefly 
Chinese  and  Korean  teachers.  But  from  the  8th  century  on- 
wards, when  Kioto  became  the  permanent  cental  oi  the  empire, 
J^aneae  priests  of  lofty  Intelligence  and  pr^ound  piety  began 
to  repair  to  China  and  hring  thence  modified  forms  of  the 
doctrines  current  there.  It  was  thus  that  DengyO  doishi  (e.  ftoo) 
became  the  founder  of  the  Tendoi  (heavenly  tranquillity)  sect 
and  KObO  daidii  (774-834)  apostle  of  the  Shingon  (tme 
word).  Other  secU  followed,  antH  the  country  possesstd  six 
prindpal  sects  in  all  with  thftty-seven  suVsecta.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  iBuddhism  offers  an  almost  limitleat  fidd  for 
■rMii-'T"   Then  b  not  bi  the  wodd  any  Ctenuy  pcodoctte 
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id  mcfa  iTUgihudc  u  the  CUoete  tCTiptarci  o(  the  Hiluyaiw. 

**  The  cuMm  n  seven  hundred  tima  the  amount  of  the  New 
TesUmenL  HiOui  Tsug's  truuUtioii  of  the  Prajna  faramiia 
h  twot7-five  times  as  luge  as  the  wb^  Cbristiui  Bible" 

It  ii  mtanl  that  out  of  nich  a  nun  of  doctnne  difierent 
systems  should  be  elaborated.  The  Buddhism  that  came  to 
Japan  prior  to  the  days  of  Dengyft  daishi  was  that  of  the  Vai- 
pnlya  sdtool,  which  seems  to  have  been  accqited  in  its  entirety. 
Bat  the  Tcsdai  doctrines,  introduced  by  Detigy6,  likaktt  and 
otbcr  Mlow-tUakcn,  thouj^  founded  m^nly  M  the  5ad»«nM 
>miteite,  were  anbjected  to  the  proGcss  <rf  eclecticism  which 
an  forcigD  institutions  uodergo  at  J^>anese  hands.  DengyS 
studied  it  in  the  monastery  of  Ticntai  which  "  had  been  founded 
towards  the  dose  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era  on  a  lofty  range 
of  HHi^jiii-  ia  the  proviace  of  Chehfciang  by  the  celel»ated 
preacher  Qiikai "  (Uqrd,  "  Devel^menU  of  Japanese  Budd- 
hSam,"  Tmmdimu  of  Ike  Atiatic  Saeiay  of  Japan,  vol  udi.), 
and  carrying  it  to  Japan  be  fitted  iu  disciplinary  and  meditative 
aaetlKMb  to  the  foundatioas  of  the  sects  already  existing  there. 

TUi  r-V*!'"'™  WBB  even  more  maAed  In  the  case  of  the 
Shmgoa  (true  word)  doctrines,  tau^  by  Z)engy6^  iDuitiious 
coDtemporary,  KAb6  daishi,  who  was  i^arded  as  the  incarnation 

Vairocana.  He  led  his  rauntrymen,  by  a  path  almost  wh<^ 
hia  own,  Irom  the  compemtivdy  low  platfonp  of  Hinayana 
BaddUMB,  whoae  loie  aim  is  Jadividual  iidvatioB,  to  the  llaha- 
jana  doctrine,  which  teaches  its  devotee  to  strive  after  perfect 
enfightenmeot,  not  for  his  own  sake  alone,  but  also  that  he  may 
his  fellows  and  int^ccde  for  them.  Then  followed  the 
Jodo  (Pmc  Land)  sea,  introduced  in  1 153  to'  priest,  Scnku, 
who  b  icmembmd  lay  later-  feneratitms  as  Hfinen  sbtain. 
He  taught  salvatiMi  by  faith  ritualistically  expressed.  The 
virtue  that  saves  comes,  not  from  imitation  of  and  conformity  to 
the  peraon  and  character  of  the  saviour  Amida,  but  from  blind 
trust  in  his  efforts  and  ceaseless  repetition  of  pious  formulae.  It 
is  reaUy  a  nligioo  of  deqiair  rather  than  of  ht^e,  and  in  that 
respect  it  reflects  the  profound  sympathy  awakened  in  the  bosom 
of  its  teacher  by  the  srarows  and  sufferings  of  the  troublous 
tines  in  which  he  lived. ' 

A  favourite  pupil  of  Hfiiten  sbbua  was  Shintan  itti$~ia6a).' 
He  fouDded  the  JOdo  SUa^  (true  sect  of  jodo),  common^ 
called  Anfiy  ShinshO  and  sometimes  Monto,  which  subse- 
quently brame  the  most  influential  of  Japanese  sects,  with  its 
qilendid  monasteries,  the  two  Hongwana-ji  in  Kioto.  The 
(Ufferences  between  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  and  those  of  its 
ptedcoessors  wen  that  the  former  "  divested  itself  of  all  meta- 
physics knew  notUng  of  a  philosophy  of  religion,  dispensed 
with  a  multiplicity  <A  acts  of  devotion  and  the  keeping  of  many 
coaunaodments;  did  not  impose  any  vows  of  celibacy  or  any 
renunciation  of  the  world,  and  rimply  made  faith  in  Amida  the 
all  in  aU.  In  modem  days  the  ShbshQ  sect  has  been  the  most 
proposive  of  all  Buddhist .  sects  and  has  freely  sent  forth  its 
pneiisiBg  priests  to  study  iaEnrape  and  America.  Itsdevotees 
make  no  use  of  charms  or  ^idls,  which  are  common  among  the 
foUowera  of  other  sects. - 

Anterior  by  a  few  years  fo  that  introduction  of  the  ShinshO 
was  the  Zen  sect,  which  has  three  main  divisions,  the  Riniai 
(i  16S),  the  S&t&  {lias)  and  the  Obaku  (1650).  .This  ia  essentially 
a  contemplative  sect.  '  Truth  is  reached  by  pure  contemplation, 
and  knowledge  ran  be  transmitted  from  heart  to  heart  without 
the  use  of  words.  In  that  simple  form  the  doctrini^was  accepted 
by  the  Rinui  believers.  But  the  founders  of  the  SfitO  branch — 
SbByo  taishi  and  ButsujI  zensU — added  scliolarship  and  re- 
aeanh  to  contemi^tion,  and  taught  that  the  "  hi^est  wisdom 
and  the  most  perfect  enlightenment  are  attained  when  all  the 
riements  of  phenomenal  existence  are  recognized  as  empty,  vain 
and  unreal."  Tins  creed  irfayed  an  important  part  in  the 
devdopBMnt  of  fiushidS,  and  its  priests  lave  always  been  dis- 
.tinfuUied  for  eruption  and  indifference  to  worldly  possesuons. 

Last  but  not  least  important  among  Japanese  sects  of  Buddhism 
is  the  Nichlren  or  Hokkc,  called  after  Its  founder,  Nichiren 
\ta»a-iaBt).  It  was  based  on  the  Saddharma  fundarika,  and 
it  taught  that  there  was  only  onotme  Buddha— the  moon  in  the 
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heavens — the  other  Buddhas  beiag  like  the  moon  reflected  in 
the  waters,  transient,  shadowy  reffections  of  the  Buddha  of 
truth.  It  is  this  being  who  is  the  source  of  all  pbeoomen^ 
existcnn,  and  in  whom  all  phenomenal  existence  has  its  being. 
The  Imperfect  Bttddhim  teaches  a  chain  of  canie  and  effect; 
true  Buddhism  teaches  that  the  first  Unk  In  this  dialn  of  cause 
and  effect  is  the  Buddha  of  ori|^aa]  enlightenment.  When  this 
point  has  been  reached  true  wisdom  has  at  length  been  attained. 
Thus  the  monotheistic  faith  of  Christianity  was  virtually  reached 
in  one  God  In  whom  all  creatures  "  live,  move  and  luve  their 
being."  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  these  varied  doctrines 
caused  dissension  and  strife  among  the  sects  professing  them. 
Sectarian  controversies  and  squabbles  were  nearly  as  prominent 
among  J^nnese.  Buddhists  u  they  were  among  Eur^iean 
Chriiiiani,  but  to  the  credit  of  Buddhism  It  bis  to  be  iccndcd 
that  the  stake  and  the  rack  never  found  a  pbce  among  its  instru- 
ments of  self-assertion.  On  the  other  hand,  during  tbe  wars 
that  devastated  Japan  from  the  isth  to  the  end  of  the  ifith 
centniy,  many  of  tlie  monasteries  became  military  camps,  and 
the  mMks,  wearing  armour  and  iridding  glaives,  fought  in 
secular  as  well  as  religious  causes. 

The  story  of  the  fim  Chri^n  miHtonaries  to  Japan  Is  teM  dse«' 
where  («e,|  Vlll.  Fobeigh  iNTBacouasx).  Their  work suS^rcd  an 
interruption  for  more  than  aoo  years  until,  in  18^8.  nnuMaHM 
almost  simultaneouily  with  the  conduiioo  of  the  Tr  '  T^r 
treaties  a  small  band  of  Catholic  fathen  entered  Japan "  ".T^ 
from  the  RiQkiQ  iilandi,  where  they  had  carried  on"'^ 
their  ministrations  lince  1846.  They  found  that,  in  tbe  neiKhbour- 
hood  nf  NagauU,  there  were  tome  small  cammunitie*  where 
Christian  wonhip  was  still  carried  on.  It  would  seem  that  tbcie 
communities  had  not  been  subjected  to  any  severe  <^cial  scruiiny. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  fathers  revived  the  old  question,  and  the 
native  ChristiinSf  or  such  of  them  as  refused  to  apostatise,  were 
removed  from  their  home*  and  tent  into  banishment.  This  was  the 
last  example  of  religious  intolerance  in  Japan.  At  the  instance  of 
the  foreign  representatives  in  TQkyft  the  ndlea  were  set  at  liberty 
in  1S73,  and  from  that  tinte  complete  freedom  of  coosdcnce  cidsted 
in  fact,  though  it  was  net  declared  by  law  until  tbe  promnlcaiion  of 
the  constitution  in  1889.  In  19OS  there  were  fio,ooo  RoraaiiCBtholic 
converts  in  Japan  forming  360  cocvre^ticms,  with  130  missionaries 
and  215  teachers,  indudmg  145  nuns.  These  were  all  European. 
They  were  assbted  by  32  Japanese  priests,  s>  Japanese  nuns,  380 
male  catechists  and  265  female  catecnists  and  nurses.  Three  Mml- 
naries  for  native  priests  existed,  toggtber  with  58  schooisand  orahan- 
aget  and  two  lepers'  homes.  The  iriiole  was  piashfcd  over  by  an 
archbishop  and  three  bishops. 

The  Anglican  Church  was  eetablttlicd  ia  Japan  In  1859  by  two 
American  clergymrn  who  settled  in  Nagaaakia  and  now,  in  con- 
iunction  with  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  America  and  Canada,  it 
has  misuons  collectively  designated  Nihon  Sei-Kfikai.  There  arc 
ti  biahopa — 3  American  and  ^  Enelish — with  about  60  foreign  and 
50  Japanese  priests  and  deacons,  besides  many  foreign  lay  workers 
of'  both  sexes  and  Japanese  catechists  and  school  teachers.  The 
converts  number  ii/mo.  The  Protestant  missions  include  Presby- 
terian (Nihon  Kicisuto  Kvokai),  Congrevational  (Kumi-ai),  Metho- 
diit,  rapiist  and  the  Salvation  Army  (Kvusei-gun).  The  pioneer 
Protestant  mission  was  founded  !n  1859  oy  representatives  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  and  Dutch  R^ofmed  Churches.  To  this 
mission  belongs  the  credit  of  having  publidied,  in  t88o,  the  ^rst 
complete  Japanese' version  of  the  New  Testament,  followed  by  the 
Old  Testament  in  1887.  The  Presbyterians,  representing  7  religious 
societies,  have  over  a  hundred  missionanes;  13,400  converts;  a 
number  of  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  day  schools. 
The  ConBregational  churches  are  associated  exclusively  with  the 
mission  of  the  American  board  of  commiiaioners  for  foreign  miirioas. 
They  have  about  11,400  converts,  arul  the  lanwat  Christian  educa- 
tional institution  En  Japan,  namely,  the  DOohnba  in  Kioto.  The 
Methodists  represent  6  American  sorieties  ai>d  i  Canadian.  They 
have  13/0  missionaries  and  10,000  converts;  boarding  schools,  day 
schools,  and  the  most  important  Christian  college  in  TOkyO,  namely, 
the  Awoyama  Galni-in.  The  Baptiits  represent  4  American 
societies;  nave  60  misnonaries,  a  theological  seminary,  an  academy 
for  boys,  boarding  schools  for  eirls,  day  schools  and  SSPO  converta. 
The  Salvation  Army,  which  did  not  enter  Japan  until  1895.  has 
organiied  15  corps,  and  publishes  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  fort- 
ntghcly  magaiine,  the  War  Cry  IToki  no  Km).  Finally,  the  Society 
oiFriends,  the  American  and  London  Religious  Tract  Societies  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  have  a  number  of  rahsions. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  missionaries  in  Jspan,  in  the 
space  of  tnlf  a  century  (1858  to  1908),  had  won  ito,ooo  converts, 
in  round  numbers.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Orthodox  Russian 
Church,  whkh  has  a  fine  cathedral  in  TfikyS,  a  staff  of  about  «o 
Japanese  priests  and  deacons  snd  2yfioo  converts,  the  whole 
prcsijded  over  by  a  tnshop.  Thus  the  total  number  of  converts 
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becoinct  137,000^  In  Mdte  e(  tbe  numerout  eecti  wpuMnted  in 
Japan  there  hai  been  virtually  no  eectarian  Mrife,  and  it  may  be 
aaid  of  tbe  Japaneae  converta  tut  tbey  concern  tbenuelvca  acsrcely 
at  alt  about  tbe  subtletlea  oT  dogma  which  diiride  Euopean  Chria- 
tianity.  Their  tendency  ia  to  conaider  ody  tbe  practical  aapecta  of 
the  faith  aa  a  moral  and  ethical  guides  Tbey  an  dtapoaed.  alao,  to 
adapt  tbe  creed  to  their  own  requirementa  juat  aa  tbey  adapted 
Buodhiiiiii  and  thia  ia  a  diapoaition  which  promiaca  to  grow. 

Vni. — FOUICN  iNTKRCOniSB 

Foreipt  Intercourse  in  Early  and  Medietal  Times. — There  can 
be  DO  doubt  that  commerce  was  carried  on  by  Japan  with 
China  and  Korea  cariier  that  tbe  8tb  ceatuty  of  thiE  ChiliUaii 
era.  It  wonid  appear  that  from  the  T«iy  oiiua  over«ea 
trade  was  regarded  aa  a  govemment  mon^ioly.  Fordgnen 
were  allowed  to  travel  freely  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
provided  that  they  submitted  their  baggage  for  official  in- 
■pectioD  and  made  no  purchaiei  of  we^ions  of  war,  but  all 
imported  goods  were  bought  in  the  first  place  by  official  ap- 
praisert  who  subsequently  sold  them  to  the  people  at  arbitrarily 
fixed  prices.  Greater  importance  attached  to  the  trade  with 
China  under  the  Ashikaga>haguns(i4th,i5thaodi6thcetituries), . 
who  were  in  constant  need  of  funds  to  ddiajr  the  coat  of  Inter- 
minable military  operations  caused  by  dvQ  disturbances.  In 
this  distress  tbey  turned  to  the  neighbouring  empire  as  a  source 
from  which  money  might  be  obtained.  This  idea  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  the  sh&gun  Takauji  Iqr  a  Buddhist  priest, 
when  ha  ondeitook  tbe  oonstivctiaii  of  the  tcnyde  TenryO-JL 
Two  ships  laden  with  goods  were  fitted  out,  and  ft  was  decided 
that  the  enterprise  should  be  repeated  annually.  Within  a  few 
years  after  this  development  of  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  empires,  an  interruption  occurred  owing  partly  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Yuen  Mongob  by  the  CUnese  MLog,  and  partly 
to  tbe  activity  of  Japanese  pirates  and  adventurers  who  raided 
the  coasts  o(  China.  The  shOguK  Yoshimitsu  (136S-1394), 
boweyer,  succeeded  in  restoring  commercial  Intercourse,  though 
in  order  to  effect  bis  object  he  consented  that  goods  sent  from 
Japan  should  bear  the  character  of  tribute  and  that  he  himself 
should  receive  investiture  at  tbe  hands  of  the  Chinese  emperor's 
ambassador.  The  Naniing  government  granted  a  certain 
number  of  commercial  pasq>orti,  and  these  were  given  by  the 
ahOgun  to  Ouchi,  feudal  chief  of  Cb»-sbu,  which  had  long  been 
tbe  principal  port  for  trade  with  the  neighbouring  empire. 
TObute  gMds  foroMd  only  a  small  fraction  a  vessel^  cargo: 
the  bulk  consisted  of  articles  which  were  ddlveredlnto  the  govern- 
ment's stores  in  China,  payment  being  recdved  in  copper  cash. 
It  was  from  this  transaction  that  the  ^Agun  derived  a  con^dcr- 
able  part  of  his  profits,  for  the  articles  did  ttot  cost  him  anything 
originally,  being  either  presents  from  the  great  temples  snd  pro- 
vincial governors  or  compulsory  contributions  from  the  house  of 
Ouchi.  As  for  the  gifu  by  the  Chinese  govemment  and  the  goods 
shipped  in  China,  they  were  arbitrarily  distributed  among  the 
noble  families  in  japan  at  prices  fixed  by  the  shOgun's  assessor. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  shAgun  was  concerned,  these  enterprises 
could  not  fail  to  be  lucrative.  They  also  brought  Urge  profiu 
to  the  Ouchi  family,  for,  in  the  absence  of  competition,  the  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  each  country  found  ready  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  other.  Tbe  articles  found  most  suitable  In 
China  were  swords,  fans,  screens,  lacquer  wares,  copper  and 
agate,  and  the  goods  brought  back  to'  Japan  were  brocade  and 
other  silk  fabrics,  ceramic  productions,  jade  and  fragrant  woods. 
The  Chinese  seem  to  have  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  wonder- 
ful swards  of  Japan.  At  first  they  wisre  willing  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  is  guineas  for  a  pair  blades,  bat  far  degrees,  as 
the  JapancM  be^  to  Increase  the  tunily,  the  price  fcD,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  aD  the  diplomacy  of  the  Japan- 
ese envoys  was  needed  to  obtain  good  figures  for  the  targe  and 
constantly  growing  quantity  of  goods  that  they  took  over  by 
way  of  supplement  to  the  tribute.  Buddhist  priests  generally 
enjoyed  tbe  distinction  <rf  bting  sdected  u  envoys,  ior  experi* 
cnce  sbtnMd  Uiat  thdr  subtle  retsonhig  invarldtly  overcame 
the  economical  scruples  of  the  Chbeae  authorities  and  secured 
ft  fine  ptgfit  for  thdr  master,  tbe  ibOgnn.   In  tbe  Bdddle  tH  tbe 
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tSth  centtuy  these  tribute-bearing  missions  came  to  an  end 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Ouchi  family  and  the  overthrow  ti  tbe 
AsUkaga  thOcuns,  and  they  wen  DGvcr  renewed- 

Japan's  mi^eval  commerce  with  Korea  was  lesa  cereiiiQiiiotia 
than  that  with  .China.  Mo  passports  had  to  be  obtained  bom 
the  Korean  goveinmenL  A  trader  was  sufficiently 
equ^iped  when  he  cazried  «  permit  bom  tbe  So  iSSmM. 
famUy,  wUch  bdd  tbe  Idand  ef  Tsushima  In  fief. 
Fifty  vessels  were  allowed  to  pass  yeariy  ft«in  porU  in 
Japan  to  the  three  Japanese  settlements  in  Korau  Little  it 
recorded  about  the  nature  ci  this  trade,  but  it  was  ruddy  inter- 
rupted by  the  J^Mne•e  icttlen,  who,  offended  at  aooie  aiUtrary 
procedure  on  the  part  <rf  tbe  local  Korean  anthtKities. 
took  up  arms  (jld.  rste]  and  at  first  dgnally  routed  the 
Koreans.  An  army  from  Seoul  turned  the  taUcs,  and  the 
Japanese  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  three  settlements. 
Subsequently  the  thOgun's  government— fddeh  had  not  bcoi 
concerned  in  tbe  struggle— approached  Korea  with  iftrnW 
proposals,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  rin^eadcts  of  the  raiders 
should  be  decapitated  and  their  heads  sent  to  Seoul,  Japan's 
compliance  with  this  condition  afibrding,  perhaps,  a  measure  of 
tbe  value  she  attached  to  ndi^bourly  friendship.  Tbencctetb 
tbe  nuBdw  o(  vessds  was  limited  to  ss  annually  and  the  settle- 
ments were  abolished.  Some  years  later,  the  Ja^nnese  again 
resorted  to  violent  acu  of  self-assertion,  and  on  this  occasion, 
althoui^  tbe  offenders  were  anested  by  order  of  the  abOgun 
Yoshiharu,  and  handed  over  to  Korea  for  punishment,  the 
Seoul  court  persisted  In  to  restore  the  system  of 

settlements  or  to  allow  the  trade  to  be  resumed  <m  its  ftxiner 
basis.  Fifty  years  afterwards  the  taikO'a  armies  invaded  Korea, 
overrunning  it  for  seven  years,  and  leaving,  when  tbey  retired 
in  159S,  a  covntry  so  fanpovafslied  that  ft  no  longer  oflered 
any  attraction  to  commercial  entcrprfie  fnm  bqrond  tbe  aea. 

The  Portuguese  discovered  Japan  by  accident  In  r54S  or  r543 
~-the  exaa  date  is  uncertain.  On  a  voyage  to  Macao  from  San, 
a  Junk  carrying  three  Portuguese  was  blown  from  m 
her  course  and  fetched  Tanepabbna,  a  snail  MMtf 
island  lying  south  <rf  the  province  of  Sstsuma.  Mi*>^  ' 
The  Japaneae,  always  hospitable  and  inquisitive,  wdoomed  the 
newcomers  and  showed  special  curiosity  about  the  arquebuses 
carried  by  the  Portuguese,  fir»«rms  being  then  a  ntrrelty  in 
Japan  artd  all  weapons  of  war  bdng  In  great  request.  Conversa- 
tion was  ImposnUe,  of  course,  but,  by  tradng  ideographs  upon 
the  sand,  a  Chinese  member  of  the  crew  succeeded  £  — f'«ii»i"g 
the  cause  of  the  junk's  arrival.  She  was  then  pOoted  to  a  mora 
commodious  harbour,  and  the  Portuguese  sold  two  arque- 
buses to  the  local  feudatory,  who  immediatdy  ordered  his 
armourer  to  manufacture  simUar  weapons.  Very  soon  tbe  news 
of  the  discovery  reached  all  tbe  Portuguese  settkmenu  in  tbe 
East,  and  at  least  seven  expeditions  were  fitted  out  during  tbe 
next  few  years  to  c^oit  this  new  market.  Tbetr  c^Jective 
points  were  all  in  tbe  island  of  KlOshift— the  principal  stage  where 
the  drama — ultimatdy  converted  into  a  tragedy — of  Christian 
propagandism  and  Ennqtean  commercial  intercourse  was  acted 
In  the  interval  between  1543  and  1637. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jesuits  at  hfacao,  Goa  or  other 
centres  of  Portuguese  Influence  in  the  East  took  Imme^te 
advantage  of  the  disonrery  of  Japan.  The  i»oneer  Antml^f 
pnqtagandist  was  Francis  Xa'rier,  who  landed  at  «•  Aa^K 
Kagoshtma  on  tbe  isth  of  August  1S49-  Outing  the  interval 
of  six  (or  seven)  years  that  separated  this  event  from  the  drifting 
of  the  junk  to  Tanegashima,  the  Portuguese  had  traded  fredy 
In  the  ports  of  Kiflshia,  bad  visited  ^Ot^  and  had  reported 
tbe  Jqtanese  capital  to  be  a  dty  of  96,000  bonaca,  tberefora 
larger  than  Usbon.  Xavier  would  certainly  have  gone  to  Japan 
even  though  he  had  not  been  q>ecially  encouraged,  ior  tbe 
reports  of  his  countrymen  depcted  the  Japanese  as  "very 
desirous  of  bdng  instructed,"  and  he  brnged  to  find  a  field  anore 
promising  than  that  inhabited  fay  "all  these  Indian  natfoos, 
iMubaroua,  vidons  and  sritbont  inclination  to  vfrtve."  IWn 
were,  however,  two  special  determbiants.  One  waa  a  reqnat 
•ddroied  by  a  feudatoiy,  aoppoied  to  have  been  tbe  chkt  of  tbt- 
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Bungo  fief,  to  the  victroy  of  the  Id<Bci  tt  Gos;  the  other,  an 
app^  made  in  person  by  a  Japanese  named  Yajiro,  whom  the 
fatfaen  sptAx  ol  u  Anjiro,  aiid  who  ■ubiequentb'  attained 
cdcbiity  tmder  hii  baptianal  name,  P&ul  of  the  bo^  faith.  No 
aedible  reaaon  ia  luatorically  migned  tor  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  feudatory.  Probably  his  curiosity  had  been  exdtcd 
by  accounts  which  the  Portuguese  traders  gave  of  the  noble 
devodoo  trf  their  country's  missionaiics,  and  being  entirely 
irithmt  tngotiy,  aa  neariy  all  Japanese  were  at  that  epoch,  he 
Bsued  the  invitation  partfy  out  of  curiosily  and  partly  from  a 
sincere  dedre  for  progress.  Anjiro's  case  was  very  difierent. 
Labouring  under  stress  of  repentant  Ixal,  and  fearful  that  his 
evil  acts  might  entail  murderous  consequences,  be  sou^l  an 
asylum  abroad,  and  was  taken  away  in  154&  by  a  Fortugnese 
vessel  whose  master  advbed  liim  to  rqtair  to  Malacca  for  the 
purpose  of  confes^ng  to  Xavier.  This  might  well  have  seemed 
to  the  Jesuits  a  provideatial  dispensation,  for  Anjiro,  already 
able  to  tpetk  PoRuguete,  soon  mastered  it  sufficiently  to  inter- 
pret for  Xavier  and  his  fellov-mls^nailei  (without  whidi  aid 
they  must  have  remained  long  helpless  In  the  face  of  the  Immenie 
difficulty  of  the  Japanese  language),  and  to  this  linguistic  skill  he 
added  extraordinary  gifts  of  intelligence  and  memory.  Xavier, 
with  two  Portuguese  companions  and  Anjiro,  were  excellently 
received  by  the  feudal  chiefs  oi  Satsuma  and  obtained  permission 
to  preach  their  doctrine  in  any  part  of  the  fief.  This  permit  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  an  evidence  <^  official  sympathy  with  the 
foreign  creed.  Commercial  considerations  alone  were  in  ques- 
tion. A  Japanese  feiidal  chief  in  that  era  had  sedulously  to 
foster  every  source  of  wealth  or  strength^  and  as  the  neirty 
opmcd  trade  with  the  outer  world  seemed  tidl  of  gtrfden  promise, 
each  feudatory  was  not  less  anxious  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  it 
in  the  ifitb  century  than  the  Ashikaga  shCguns  had  been  in  the 
1 5tb.  The  Sattuma  daimyO  was  bsA  to  believe  that  the  presence 
of  the  Jesuits  In  Kagoshima  would  certainly  prelude  the  advent 
of  trading  vessels.  But  within  a  few  montlu  one  of  the  expected 
merchantmen  sailed  to  Hirado  without  touching  at  Kagoshima, 
and  her  example  was  followed  by  two  others  in  the  follawing 
year,  to  that  the  Satsuma  chief  saw  himself  flouted  for  the  saice 
of  a  petty  rival,  Matsudaira  of  Hirada  Iliis  fact  could  not  fail 
to  provoke  his  retentment.  But  there  was  another  influence  at 
work.  Buddhism  has  always  been  a  tolerant  religion,  eclectic 
rather  than  exclusive.  Xavier,  however,  had  all  the  bigoted 
intolerxnce  of  hb  time.  The  Buddhist  priesu  in  Kagoshima 
received  him  vith  courtesy  and  listened  rcspectfuU]i  to  the  doc- 
trines be  expounded  through  the  mouth  of  Anjiro.  Xsvicr 
tcjoined  with  a  display  of  aggressive  intolerance  which  shocked 
and  alienated  the  Buddhists.  They  represented  to  the  Satsuma 
chief  that  peace  and  good  order  were  inconsistent  with  such  a 
iUfiUy  of  militant  pn^ngandism,  and  he,  already  profoundly 
diagrtoed  by  hb  commerdal  disappointment,  issued  in  isjo  an 
edict  making  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  of  his  vassab  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Xavier,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Anjiro,  had 
won  ISO  converts,  who  remained  mthout  mohntation,  but 
Xavier  binsdf  took  ship  for  Hirado.  There  he  was  received 
with  salvoes  of  artillery  by  the  Portuguese  merchantmen  lying 
in  the  harbour  and  with  marks  of  profound  respect  by  the 
Portuguese  traders,  a  display  which  induced  the  local  chief 
to  issue  orders  that  courteous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
teaming  of  the  foreign  missionaries.  In  ten  days  a  hundred 
baplbms  took  place;  another  significant  index  of  tbe  mood  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  early  en  of  Occidental  intercourse:  the  men 
ia  authority  dways  showed  a  complaisant  attitude  towards 
Christianity  where  trade  could  be  fostered  by  so  doing,  and 
wbcrevCT  tlie  men  io  autbwity  showed  such  an  attitude,  con- 
lideraUe  numbers  of  tbe  lower  orders  embraced  tbe  foieigo 
Caith.  Thus,  in  considering  the  commerdal  history  of  the  era,  the 
element  of  religion  constantly  thrusts  itself  into  the  foreground. 

Xavier  next  resolved  to  vint  Ki«a  The  first  town  of  impor- 
jtM  »Mr  taace  he  readKd  on  the  way  was  Yamagnchi,  capital 
■fAMPMHof  tbe  ChSsbfl  fief,  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
m  of  the  Shimonoaeki  Strait.   There  the  feudal  chief, 

OodiW  tbou^  auffidentlr  courteous  and  inquiiitive,  showed 


no  special  cordiaEty  towards  humble  missionaries  unconnected 
with  commerce,  and  tbe  work  of  proselytizing  made  no  progress, 
so  that  Xavier  and  hu  companion,  Fernandez,  pushed 
00  to  Kioto.  The  time  was  mid-wtnter;  the  two  fathers 
auSered  terrible  piivatkmt  during  (heir  journey  of  two 
months  on  foot,  and  on  reaching  Kioto  they  found  a  dty  which 
had  been  almost  iriiolly  reduced  to  ruins  by  internecine  war. 
Necessarily  they  failed  to  obtain  audience  of  either  emperor  or 
sbOgnn,  at  <tliat  time  the  most  faaccmible  potentates  in  the 
world,  the  CUneae  "ion  bcftven  "  excepted,  and  nothing 
remained  but  street  preaching,  a  strange  resource,  seeing  that 
Xavier,  ooustitutionally  a  bad  linguist,  had  only  a  most  rudimen- 
tary acquaintance  with  the  profoundly  difficult  tongue  in  which 
be  attsnQ>ted  to  eqiound  the  mystoles  of  «  novel  creed.  A 
fortnight  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  Kioto  was  unfruitful 
soil  He  therefore  returned  to  Yamaguchi.  But  he  had  now 
learned  a  lesson.  He  saw  that  propagandism  without  scrip  or 
•taff  and  without  the  countenance  of  those  sitting  in  the  seats  of 
power  would  be  futile  la  Japan.  So  he  <Ataii]ed  from  Hirado 
hb  canonicals,  together  with  «  dodc  and  other  novel  products 
of  European  ^1,  which,  aa  well  as  credentiab  from  the  viceroy 
of  Indb,  tbe  'governor  of  Malacca  and  the  bishop  of  Goa,  he 
presented  to  the  CbOshQ  chief!  Hb  prayer  for  permission  to 
preach  Christianity  was  now  readily  granted,  and  Ouchi  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  hb  approval  of  the  introduction  of 
the  new  religion  and  according  perfect  liberty  to  embrace  it. 
Xavier  and  Fernandez  now  made  many  converts.  They  also 
gained  the  valuable  kitowledge  that  the  road  to  success  in  Japan 
lay  in  auoctating  themselves  with  over-sea  commerce  and  ita 
directors,  and  in  thus  winning  the  co-operation  of  the  feudal 
chiefs, 

Meariy  ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  first  Portuguese 
landed  hi  Kagoshima,  and  during  that  time  trade  had  gone  on 
steadily  and  prosperously.  No  attempt  was  made  g***  1 
to  find  markets  in  the  main  Island:  the  Portuguese 
confined  themselves  to  KiOshid  for  two  reasons:  one,  that  having 
no  knowled^  of  the  coasts,  they  hesitated  to  risk  their  ships  and 
their  lives  in  unsurveyed  waters;  the  other,  that  whereaa  the 
main  island,  almost  from  end  to  end,  waa  seething  with  falter- 
nedne  war,  KiOshia  remained  beyond  the  pale  of  dbturbance 
and  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity.  At  tbe  time  of  Xavicr's 
second  sojourn  in  Yamaguchi,  a  Portuguese  ship  happened  to  be 
visiting  Bunfo,  and  at  its  master's  suggestion  the  great  mission- 
ary proceeded  thither,  with  tbe  intention  of  returning  tempo- 
rarily to  the  Indies.  At  Bungo  there  was  then  ruling  Otomo,' 
second  in  power  to  only  the  Satsuma  chief  among  the  feuda- 
tories of  KiOshiQ.  By  him  the  Jesuit  father  was  received  wiih 
all  honour.  Xavier  did  not  now  neglect  tbe  lesson  he  had  learned 
in  Yamagudii.  He  repdred  to  the  Bungo  chieftain's  court, 
escorted  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  crew,  gorgeoudy 
bedizened,  carrying  their  arms  and  with  banners  flying.  Otomo, 
a  young  and  ambitious  ruler,  was  keenly  anxious  to  attract 
foreign  traders  with  their  rich  cargoes  and  puissant  weapons  of 
war.  Witnessing  the  reverence  paid  to  Xavier  by  the  Portu- 
guese traders,  he  appredatcd  the  importance  of  gaining  the 
goodwill  of  the  Jesuits,  and  accordingly  not  only  granted  ihera 
full  freedom  to  teach  and  preach,  but  also  enjoined  upon  hb 
younger  brother,  who,  in  the  sequd  of  a  sudden  rebellion,  had 
succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  Yamagudil,  the  advisability  of 
extending  protection  to  Tones  and  Feroandei,  then  sojouning 
there.  After  some  four  months'  stay  In  Bungo,  Xavier  set  saQ 
for  Cos  in  February  1553.  _  Death  overtook  him  in  the  last 
month  of  the  same  year. 

Xavicr's  departure  from  Japan  marked  the  condusloa  of 
the  first  epoch  of  Chibtisn  propagandism.  Hb  sojourn  In 
Japan  extended  to  37  months.  In  that  time  he  and  his 
coadjutors  won  about  760  converts.  In  Satsuma  more  than  a 
year's  labour  produced  150  believers.  There  Xavier  had  the 
asdsunce  of  Anjiro  (6  expound  his  doctrines.  No  language 
lends  Itself  irith  greater  difficulty  than  Japanese  to  tbe  dis- 
cussion tk  theolo^cal  questions.  The  terms  necessary  for  sudi 
a  purpose  ore  sot  current  among  laymen,  and  only  by"^>edal 
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ttudy,  whidi,  It  need  scarcely  be  nid,  must  be  preluded  by 
an  ucimte  uqntinuiice  with  the  toDgiu  UmU,  cut  a  mu 
hope  to  become  duly  eqoiiqied  for  tbe  t»A.  of  npontion 
and  disKRation.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  any 
foreigner  has  ever  attained  the  requisite  proficiency.  Leaving 
AnjiiD  in  Kagoshima  to  care  for  the  converts  made  there, 
Xavier  pushed  <m  to  Hitado,  whoe  he  baptiied  m  hundred 
Japanese  in  a  few  days.  Now  we  have  it  on  the  aothoiity  of 
Xavier  himself  that  in  this  Hindo  campaign  "  none  of  us  knew 
Japaoese."  How  then  did  they  proceed  ?  "By  reciting  a  semi- 
Japanese  vcdufflc  "  (a  tnnshtlion  made  1^  Anjiio  of  a  treatise 
fmn  Xavier^  pea)  **  and  by  ddiverint  KRnonB,  we  brought 
several  over  to  tbe  Onisiian  cult."  Smnon*  preached  in  Por- 
tuguese or  Latin  to  a  Japanese  audience  on  the  island  of  Hirado 
in  the  year  1550  can  scarcely  have  attracted  Intdligent  interest. 
On  his  first  visit  to  Yamaguchi,  Xavier's  means  of  araesstothe 
iindentanding  id  his  heanis  was  confined  to  the  nidimmtary 
knowledge  of  Japanese  iriiich  Fernandea  bad  been  able  to 
acquire  in  14  months,  •  period  of  study  which,  in  modern  times, 
with  an  tbe  aids  now  procuraUe,  wmild  not  suffice  to  cany  a 
atttdent  bejrond  the  margin  <rf  tbe  oolloquiaL  No  converts  were 
won.  Tbe  people  of  Yamagucbi  probably  admired  the  splendid 
laitb  and  devotion  (rf  these  over-sea  idiiloacq^hm,  but  as  Un  their 
doctrine,  it  was  unintelligible^  In  EiOto  the  same  experience 
was  repeated,  with  an  addition  of  much  physical  hardship. 
But  when  the  Jesuiu  returned  to  Yamagucbi  in  tbe  early 
autumn  of  is$i>  they  baptised  500  persons,  Including  several 
members  of  ue  military  class.  Still  Femsndes  with  bis  broken 
Japanese  was  the  only  medium  for  communicating  the  profound 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  concluded  that  the 
teachings  <tf  the  missionaries  produced  much  leas  effect  than 
the  attitude    tbe  local  chieftain. 

Only  two  missionaries,  Torres  and  Fernandea,  remained  fn 
J^Htn  after  the  departure  of  Xavier,  but  they  were  soon  joined 

by  three  others.  These  newcomers  landed  at  Kago- 
fMorf*/  shima  and  found  that,  in  ^>ite  of  the  official  veto 
CMitiMm  igiiiiat  the  adoption  (rf  Ouiadanity,  the  feudd  diict 
^1^'^    had  lost  nothing  of  bis  detiic  to  foater  foreign  trade. 

Two  years  later,  all  the  Jesuits  in  Japan  were 
assembled  in  Bungo.  Their  only  church  stood  there;  and  they 
bad  also  buUt  two.bospttala.  Local  disturbances  had  compelled 
tbem  to  withdraw  from  Yamagucbi,  not,  however,  before  their 
violent  dilutes  with  the  Buddhist  priesu  in  that  town  bad 
induced  the  feudatory  to  proacribe  the  foreign  religion,  as  had 
previously  been  done  in  Kagoshima.  From  Funai,  the  chief 
town  of  Bungo,  the  Jesuits  began  in  1579  to  send  yeariy  reports 
to  their  Generals  ia  Rone.  Itae  reports,  known  u  the  ^muiof 
Leiurt,  comprise  some  o(  the  moat  valuaWe  information  available 
about  the  conditions  then  existing  in  Japan.  They  describe  a 
state  of  abject  poverty  among  the  lower  ordera;  poverty  so  cruel 
that  tbe  deatruciion  of  children  hy  their  famishing  parents 
was  an  evoyday  occurrence,  and  In  aome  Instaiwes  chdce  had 
to  be  made  between  cannibalism  and  starvation.  Such  suffer- 
ing becomes  easily  intelligible  when  the  fact  ia  recalled  that 
Japan  had  been  racked  by  civil  war  during  more  than  300 
years,  each  feudal  chief  fighting  for  bb  own  hand,  to  save 
or  to  extend  his  territorial  possessions.  From  these  Annual 
Latert  it  b  possible  also  to  gather  a  toleraUy  clear  idea  of 
the  course  of  events  during  the  years  immediately  subsequent 
to  Xavier's  departure.  There  was  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  newly  inaugurated  foreign  trade.  Portuguese  ships  visited 
Hitado  as  well  as  Bungo,  and  in  those  days  their  masters  and 
crews  not  only  attended  scnyiuloualy  to  their  religious  duties, 
but  also  showed  such  profound  respect  for  the  missionaries  that 
the  Japanese  received  constant  object  lessons  in  the  influence 
wielded  over  tbe  traders  by  the  Jesuits.  Thirty  years  later, 
this  orderly  and  reverential  demeanour  was  exchanged  for  riotous 
excesses  such  as  had  already  made  the  Portuguese  sailor  a  by- 
word in  China.  But  in  the  eariy  days  of  intercourse  irith  Japan 
the  crews  of  the  merchant  vessels  seem  to  have  preached  Chris- 
tianity by  their  exempUry  conduct.  Just  u  Xavier  bad  been 
induced  to  visit  Bungo  by  tbe  anxiety  of  a  ship<aptain  for . 


Christian  ministraliODS,  ao  in.tss7  t*o  <d  the  fathers  repsiicd 
to  Hirado  In  obedience  to  tlie  aoHcitatioiw  of  Poitngaese  sailoa 
There  the  firthen,  under  the  guidance  of  Vilda,  sent  brotbeis  (« 
parade  tite  streets  ringing  beUs  and  chauating  litanies;  they 
organized  bands  of  boys  for  the  same  purpose;  they  caused  the 
converts,  and  even  children,  to  flaylblf;  themselves  at  a  modd 
of  Mount  Calvary,  and  thqr  worited  ||iirarl«,  beaUog  the  skk 
by  contact  with  scourges  or  with  a  bocUet  in  wMcb  JCavkr  had 
written  litanies  and  prayen.  It  may  weU  be  ima^ned  that  sodi 
doings  attracted  surprised  attention  in  Japan.  They  were 
BumHemented  by  even  more  striking  practices.  For  a  sub- 
feudatory  of  the  Hirado  chief,  having  been  converted,  showed 
hb  seal  by  destroying  Buddhist  temples  and  throwing  down  the 
idols,  thus  inaugurating  a  campaign  of  vicdence  destined  to 
mark  the  progress  of  Christianity  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  bbtory  in  Japan.  Ihere  followed  the  overthrowing  of  a 
cross  In  the  Christian  cemetery,  the  burning  of  a  temple  in  the 
town  (rf  Hbado,  and  a  street  riot,  the  sequel  bring  thai  the 
Jesuit  fathers  were  compelled  to  return  once  more  to  Bungo. 
It  u  essential  to  follow  all  these  events,  for  not  otherwise  can  a 
clear  understanding  be  reached  as  to  the  aspects  under  whidi 
Christianity  presented  itself  oiiginallx  ^  ^  Japaneae.  Tbe 
Portuguese  traders,  reverent  as  was  thetr  demeanour  towardt 
Christianity,  did  not  allow  thdr  commerce  to  .be  interrupted 
by  vicissitudes  of  propagandism.  They  still  repaired  to  Hirado, 
and  rumours  of  tbe  WMlth-begetting  effecu  of  their  presence 
having  reached  tbe  neighbouring  fief  <d  Omura,  iu  chief,  Sumi- 
tada,  made  overtures  to  tbe  Jesuits  in  Bungo,  offering  a  port 
free  from  all  dues  for  ten  years,  a  large  tract  of  land,  a  residence 
for  the  missionaries  and  other  privileges.  The  Jesuits  hastened 
to  take'  advantage  of  thb  proposal,  and  no  sooner  did  the  news 
reach  Hirado  than  the  feudatory  of  tliat  island  repented  of  having 
expelled  tbe  fathers  and  invited  tbem  to  return.  But  while  they 
hesitated,  a  Portuguese  vessel  arrived  at  Hirado,  and  tbe  feudal 
chief  declared  publicly  that  no  need  existed  to  conciliate  the 
misNonaries,  since  trade  went  on  without  them.  When  tins 
became  known  in  Bungo,  Torres  hastened  to  Hirado,  was  iv- 
ceived  with  extraordinary  honours  by  the  crew  of  the  veasd, 
and  at  hb  instance  the  left  the  port,  her  master  declaring  that 
"  he  could  not  remain  in  a  country  where  they  maltreated  those 
who  professed  the  same  religion  as  himself."  Hirado  remained 
a  dosed  port  for  some  years,  but  ultimaldy  the  advent  of  three 
merchantmen,  which  Intimated  their  determination  not  to  put 
in  unless  the  anti-Christian  ban  was  removed,  induced  the  feudal 
chief  to  receive  the  Jesuits  once  more.  Thb  incideot  was 
paralleled  a  few  years  later  in  the  island  of  Amakusa,  where  a 
petty  feudatory,  in  order  to  attract  foreign  Hade,  as  tbe  misaioa- 
aries  themadves  frankly  explain,  embraced  Christianity  and 
ordered  all  hb  vassab  to  follow  hb  example;  but  when  no  Portu- 
guese ship  appeared,  he  aposiatixed,  required  fab  subjects  to 
revert  to  Buddhism  ai>d  nude  tbe  missionaries  withdraw.  In 
fact,  the  conqietitltm  for  tbe  patronage  of  Portuguese  tndcn 
was  so  keen  that  the  HIradofcudatory  attempted  to  bumscverat 
of  their  veaseb  because  they  frequented  the  territorial  waters 
of  hb  neighbour  and  rival,  Sumitada.  The  latter  became 
a  most  stalwart  Christian  when  bb  wish  was  gratified.  He  set 
himself  to  eradicate  idtdatry  thioo^ut  hb  fidf  with  the  strong 
arm,  and  hb  fierce  intolerance  provoked  resulta  which  ended  ia 
the  destruction  of  the  Chrbtbn  town  at  the  newly  opened  free 
port.  Sumitada,  however,  quickly  reasserted  hb  authority, 
and  five  years  Uter  (1567),  he  took  a  step  which  had  far-reaching 
conaequences,  namely,  the  building  of  a  dnrch  at  Nagaaaki,  ia 
order  that  Portuguese  commerce  mi^t  have  a  centre  ud  the 
Chrutians  an  assured  asylum.  Nagasaki  was  then  a  little 
fishing  village.  In  five  years  it  grew  to  be  a  town  of  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  Sumitada  became  DOt  of  the  licbest 
of  tbe  KiflshiQ  feudatories.  When  in  1573  successful  conflicU 
with  the  neighbouring  fiefs  brought  him  an  access  of  territory, 
he  declared  that  he  owed  these  victories  to  the  influence  <d  the 
Christian  God,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  publicly  prodainscd 
banishment  for  all  who  would  not  accept  tbe  foreign  faith- 
There  were  tben  no  Jesuiu  by  hb  side,  but  immediately  t«o 
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hulcMd  to  join  him,  and  "  theie,  accomptnled  hy  *  stiong 
gaud,  but  yet  not  without  danger  of  their  lives,  went  round 
csusiDgthccburcbesof  the  Gentiles,  with  iheir  idob,  to  be  thrown 
to  the  ground,  while  three  JapaneM  Christians  went  preaching 
the  Uw  of  Cod  everywhere.   Three  of  us  who  were  in  the  ncigh- 
boaring  kingdoms  aJl  withdrew  therefrom  to  work  in  this  abun- 
dant harvest,  and  in  the  spMt  of  teven  months  twenty  thousand 
persons  »m  baptized,  including  the  bonics  of  about  sixty 
monasteries,  except  a  few  who  quitted  the  State."   In  Bungo, 
however,  where  the  Jesuits  were  originally  lo  well  received, 
ft  if  doubtful  whether  Oiristiaa  propagapdiim  would  not 
have  ended  in  faUure  but  for  as  event  which  occurred  in  1576, 
namely,  the  conversion  of  the  chieftain's  son,  a  youth  of  some 
16  yean.    Two  years  later  Otomo  himself  came  over  to  the 
Christian  faith.   He  rendered  inestimable  aid,  not  merdy 
within  his  owa  fief,  but  also  by  the  influence  he  exercised  on 
others.   His  intervention,  supported  by  recourse  to  arms, 
obtained  for  the  Jesuits  a  footing  on  the  island  of  Amakusa, 
where  one  of  the  feudatories  gave  hii  vassals  the  choice  of  con- 
vcTson  or  exile,  and  announced  to  the  Buddhist  priests  that 
ooless  they  accepted  Christianity  their  property  would  be 
ooDfiscated  and  they  themselves  banished.   Nearly  the  whide 
population  of  the  fief  did  violence  to  their  conscience  for  the 
sake  of  their  homes.   Christianity  was  then  becoming  estab- 
Hsbed  in  KiOshiQ  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  Islam  and  the 
inquisitioii.   Another  notable  illustration  is  furnished  by  the 
stmy  of  the  Arima  fief,  adjoining  that  ot  Sumitada  (Omura), 
where  such  resolute  means  had  been  adopted  to  force  Christianity 
upon  the  vassals.    Moreover,  the  heads  of  the  two  fiefs  were 
brothers.   Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  Sumitada's  very  dramatic 
conversion,  the  Jesuits  were  invited  to  Arima  and  encouraged 
to  form  settlements  at  the  pons  of  Kuchinotsu  and  Shimabara, 
which  thenceforth  began  to  be  frequented  by  Portuguese  mer- 
cfiaotmeo-   The  fief  naturally  became  involved  in  the  turmoil 
resulting  from  Sumitada's  iconoclastic  methods  of  propagandism; 
bat.  In  1376,  the  then  ruling  feudatory,  infiuenced  largely  by  the 
object  IcnoB  tS  Sumitada's  jwospeiity  and  puissance,  which 
that  dtieftain  openly  ascribed  to  the  tutelary  aid  of  the  Christian 
deity,  accepted  baptism  and  became  the  "  Prince  Andrew  "  of 
oissionaiy  records.   It  iswritlen  in  those  records  that"  thefim 
tfafng  Priiice  Andrew  did  after  Ua  baptism  was  to  eonvert  the 
dad  temple  of  hb  cq>iul  Into  a  church,  its  tcvenues  being 
avigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building  and  the  support  of 
tiw  mlastonariea.   He  then  look  measures  to  have  the  same  thing 
done  in  the  other  towns  of  his  fief,  and  be  seconded  the  preachers 
of  the  Boapel  so  well  lo  everythbig  dse  that  be  could  flatter 
himidf  that  be  tooa  wouM  not  have  one  nn^  idolater  in  bis 
states."   Thus  in  the  two  years  that  separated  his  baptism 
from  bis  death,  twenty  thousand  converts  were  won  in  Arima. 
But  Us  successor  was  an  enemy  ^  the  alien  creed.   He  ordered 
the  Jcaaita  to  quit  his  dominloiu,  required  tbe  converts  to  return 
to  tb^  ancestrd  futh,  and  caused  "  tbe  holy  pUces  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  crosses  to  be  thrown  down."  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  converts  apostatiied  under  this  pressure,  but  others  had 
recourse  to  s  device  of  inovcd  potency.   They  threatened  to 
leave  Kuchinotsu  em  matx,  and  as  that  would  have  involved 
the  loss  of  foreign  trade,  the  hostile  edict  was  materially  modified. 
To  this  same  weapon  tbe  Christians  owed  a  still  more  signal 
victory.    For  just  at  that  time  the  great  ship  from  Macao,  now 
an  annual  visitor,  arrived  in  Japanese  waters  carrying  the 
visitor-general,  Valegnanl.  She  put  into  Kudnnotsn,  and  her 
presence,  with  iu  suggested  eventualities,  gave  such  satisfaction 
that  tbe  feudatory  offered  to  accept  baptism  and  to  sanction 
hi  acceptance  fay  his  vassals.   This  did  not  satisfy  Valcgnani, 
a  man  of  profonnd  political  sagacity.   He  saw  that  the  fid  was 
menaced  by  serious  dangers  at  the  hands  of  its  nd^bours,  and 
seizing  the  psychological  moment  of  Its  extreme  peril,  he  used 
the  secular  arm  to  adroitly  that  the  fiefs  chance  of  survival 
teeoted  to  be  Uniited  to  the  unreserved  adoption  of  Christianity. 
Tbua,  In  tsSo,  the  chieftain  and  bis  wife  were  baptized; "  all  the 
dty  was  made  Christian;  they  burned  their  idols  and  destroyed 
40  tcoqik^  rcsCTving  some  materials  to  build  churches." 


Chrlsdan  propagandltm  had  WW  made  substantial  propesKi 
Tbe  AnHuat  Letltr  of  15S3  recorded  that  at  the  close  of  1581, 
thirty-two  years  after  the  landing  of  Xavier  in  Japan,  there  were 
about  r 50,000  converts,  of  whom  some  115,000  were  in  Kiflshifl 
and  the  remainder  in  Yamaguchi,  KiCto  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  latter  dty.  The  Jesuits  in  the  empire  then  numbered  75, 
but  down  to  the  year  1563  there  had  never  been  more  than  g, 
and  down  to  1577,  not  more  than  18.  Tbe  harvest  was  certainly 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sowers.  But  it  was  a  har- 
vest mainly  of  artificial  growth;  forced  by  the  despotic  inustence 
of  feudal  dJefs  who  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  vassab,  and  were  influenced  by  a  de^re  to  attract  foreign 
trade.  To  the  Buddhut  priesu  this  movement  of  Christian 
prq>agandism  had  brought  an  experience  hitherto  unknown  to 
them,  persecution  on  account  ci  ctttA.  They  had  suffered  for 
interfering  in  polities,  but  the  fierce  cruelty  of  the  Christian 
fanatic  now  became  known  (or  the  first  time  to  men  themselves 
conspicuous  for  tolerance  of  heresy  and  receptivity  of  instruc- 
tion. They  had  had  no  previous  experience  61  humanity 
in  the  garb  of  an  Otono  of  Bungo,  wbo,  in  the  wwds  of  Crasset, 
"  went  to  the  chase  of  the  bonses  as  to  that  of  wild  beasts,  and 
made  it  hb  dogular  fdeasuie  to  ettenniaate  them  from  hb 
stales." 

In  1581  the  first  Japanese  envoys  sailed  from  Nagasaki  tat 
Europe.  The  embassy  consisted  of  four  youths,  the  oldest  not 
more  than  16,  representing  the  fiefs  of  Arima,  Omura  ptm 
and  Bungo.  They  visited  Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Rome,  rmim 
and  in  all  these  dties  they  were  recnved  with  Bmhnyr 
displays  of  magnificence  such  as  16th  century 
Europe  delighted  to  make.  That,  indeed,  had  been  the  motive 
of  Valegnani  In  orgaabing  tbe  missioa:  be  desired  to  let  the 
Japanese  see  with  their  own  qres  bow  gicat  were  the  tidn  and 
might  of  Western  states. 

In  the  above  statistics  of  converts  at  the  dose  of  1581  mention 
b  made  of  Christians  in  Kioto,  thou^  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  vidt  by  Xavier  and  Farnandea  to  that  dty  sras  ii%nmt  ' 
wholly  barren  of  results.  A  second  visit,  however,  kwot 
made  by  VHela  In  1559,  proved  more  successfuL 
He  carried  letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
Bungo  chidtain,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  his  journey  was  an 
invitation  fnm  a  Buddhist  priest  In  the  cddimted  monastery 
of  Ifiei-zan,  who  sought  information  abont  Chrbtlanily.  This 
was  before  the  radng  of  temples  and  the  overthrow  of  idob  had 
commenced  in  KioJiifl.  On  arrival  at  Hid-ian,  Vtlcla  found 
that  tbe  Buddhbt  prior  who  had  invited  htm  was  dead  and  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  old  man's  antbority  had  descended  to  hb 
successor.  Nevertheless  the  Jesuit  obtained  an  opportunity  to 
expound  hb  doctrines  to  a  party  of  bonzes  at  the  monastery. 
Subsequently,  through  the  good  offices  of  a  priut,  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  the  dty,"  and  with  tbe  assbt- 
ance  of  tbe  Bungo  feudatory's  letter,  VileU  enjoyed  the  rare 
-honour  of  bdng  received  by  the  dvOgun  in  Kioto,  wbo  treated 
him  with  all  consideration  and  assigned  a  house  for  hb  residence. 
It  may  be  imagined  that,  owing  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
BuddWst  ptiests,  VlleU  would  have  behaved  towards  them  and 
Ibdr  deed  irith  eourtcqr.  But  the  Jesuit  tathen  were  proof 
against  all  infinences  calculated  lo  impair  their  item  sense  of 
duty.  Speaking  through  the  month  of  a  Japanese  convert, 
Vitela  attacked  the  bonzes  in  unmeasured  terms  and  denounced 
tbeir  faith.  Soon  the  bonzes,  on  their  nde,  were  seeking  the 
destruction  of  these  nncompiomising  aanllants  with  insistence 
inferior  only  to  that  which  tbe  Jesuits  tbemsdvet  would  have 
shown  in  similar  drcumstances.  Against  these  perib  Vileta 
was  protected  by  the  goodwill  of  the  shOgun,  who  had  already 
issued  a  decree  threatening  with  death  any  one  lAo  injured  tbe 
mbdonaries  or  obstructed  thdr  woriL  In  qute  a<  aU  difficulties 
and  dangers  these  wonderful  n^sslonaries,  whose  courage,  zeal 
and  devotion  are  beyond  all  eulogy,  toiled  on  resolutely  and  even 
reckles^y,  and  such  success  attended  Iheir  efforts  that  by  1564 
many  converts  had  been  won  and  churches  had  been  esUblishcd 
in  five  walled  towns  within  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  Kifito. 
Among  the  conveiU  were  two  Buddhist  priests,  aotoriouily 
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hostile  at  the  outset,  wh*  had  been  nominated  u  ofKd&l 
coromissionen  to  investigate  and  report  upon  (he  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  Tbt  fint  conversion  en  masse  was  due  to  pressure 
from  above.  A  petty  feudatory,  Takayama,  wbose  fi^  lay  at 
Takatsuki  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  challenged  Vilela 
to  a  public  contioversy,  the  result  of  which  was  (bat  the  Japanese 
acknowledged  hiinseU  vaDquisbed,  embraced  Christianity  and 
Invited  hb  vauak  as  well  as  his  family  to  fdlow  his  example. 
This  man's  son — ^Takayama  YOsho— proved  one  of  the  slanch- 
est  supporters  of  Christianity  in  aD  Japan,  and  has  been  immor- 
talized by  the  Jesuit!  under  the  name  of  Don  Justo  Uoondono. 
Inddentally  this  event  fumlihea  an  index  to  the  character 
of  the  Japanese  samurai:  he  accepted  the  consequences  of 
defeat  as  frankly  as  he  dared  it.  In  the  same  year  (1564)  the 
feudatory  of  Sawa,  a  brother  of  Takayama,  became  a  Christian 
and  imposed  the  faith  <m  all  his  vassals,  just  as  Sumitada  and 
other  feudal  chiefs  had  done  in  KiOslua.  But  the  KiBto  record 
differs  from  that  of  KitlsUa  In  one  important  reqiect^-tbe  former 
Is  free  from  any  intrusion  of  commercial  motives. 

Kioto  was  at  that  time  the  scene  of  sanguinary  tumults,  which 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  shflgun  (1565),  and  led  to 
rihllMua  the  issue  of  a  decree  by  the  empeior  proscribing 
aatflM  Christianity.  In  Japanese  medieval  hiitory  this 
is  one  of  the  only  two  instances  of  Imperial  inter- 
ference with  Christian  propagaudism.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
edict  was  obtained  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  ibSgun 'a  assassins 
and  certain  Buddhist  priests.  The  Jesuits— tbdr  number  had 
been  increased  to  three — were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Sakai, 
now  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Osaka,  but  at  that  time  a  great 
and  wealthy  mart,  and  the  only  town  In  Japan  which  did  not 
acknowledge  the  away  of  any  feudal  chief.  Three  yean  later 
they  were  summoned  thence  to  be  presented  to  Oda  Nobunaga, 
one  of  tbe  greatest  captains  Japan  has  ever  produced.  In  the 
very  year  at  Xavier's  landing  at  Kagoshima,  Nobunaga  had 
succeeded  to  his  father's  fief,  a  comparatively  petty  estate  in 
the  province  of  Owarl.  In  1568  he  was  seated  in  KiOttr,  a 
maker  of  sb&guns  and  acknowledged  ruler  of  30  among  the 
66  provinces  ot  Japan.  Had  Nobunaga,  wielding  such  immense 
power,  adopted  a  Iiostile  attitude  towards  Christianity,  the  fires 
Dt  the  Jesuits  in  Japan  must  soon  have  been  extinguished. 
Nobunaga,  however,  to  great  breadth  and  liboality  of  view 
added  strong  animosity  towards  Buddhist  priests.  Many  of  the 
great  monasteries  had  become  armed  canqts,  their  inmates 
skilkd  equally  in  field-attacks  and  in  the  defence  of  ramparts. 
One  sect  (the  Nichiren),  which  was  qieciaUy  affected  by  the 
samurai,  had  lent  powerful  aid  to  the  murderers  of  the  tb&gun 
three  years  before  Nobunaga's  victories  carried  him  to  Ki&to, 
and  the  armed  moaasleries  constituted  imptria  i*  imperii  which 
assorted  ill  with  his  ambition  of  eomfdete  supremacy.  He 
therefore  welcomed  Christianity  for  the  sake  of  iU  opposition 
to  Buddhism,  and  when  Takayama  conducted  Froez  from  Sakai 
to  Nobunaga's  presence,  tbe  reception  accorded  to  the  Jesuit 
was  of  the  most  cordial  character.  Throughout  the  fourteen 
years  of  life  that  remained  to  him,  Nobunaga  continued  to  be 
the  constant  friend  of  the  missionaries  in  particular  and  of 
forrigneis  visiting  Japan  in  general.  He  stood  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Throne  when,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Buddhist  priests,  the  emperor,  for  the  second  time,  issued  an 
anti-Christian  decree  (1568);  he  granted  a  ute  for  a  church  and 
residence  at  Aindil  on  Lake  Biwa,  where  his  new  fortress  stood; 
he  addressed  to  various  powerful  feudatories  letters  signifying 
a  desire  for  the  q>read  of  Christianity;  he  frequently  made 
handsome  presents  to  tbe  fathers,  and  whenever  they  vi«tcd 
him  he  showed  a  degree  of  acocMtbiliQr  aad  gradoosness  very 
foreign  to  his  usually  hau^ty  ai>d  Imperious  demeanour.  The 
JesuiU  themselves  said  of  him:  "  This  man  seems  to  have  been 
chMcn  by  God  to  open  and  prepare  the  way  tor  our  faith." 
Nevertheless  they  do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  much  hope 
at  any  time  of  converting  N^Aunaga.  Hwy  must  have  onder- 
slood  that  their  doctrines  had  not  made  uqr  profound  inpressioa 
on  a  man  who  could  treat  them  as  thto  potmtate  did  In  1579, 
when  ha  (dainty  showed  that  piditical  cajgendas  might  at  an^ 
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momoit  induce  liim  to  sacrifice  them.'  His  last  act,  too,  proved 
tliat  (aoilege  was  of  no  account  in  his  eyes,  for  he  took  steps  to 
liave  IdinMlf  apotheosized  at  Azucbi  wiOi  the  utmoat  pomp  aod 
circumstance.  Still  nothing  can  obscure  the  benefits  be  heaped 
upon  the  propagandists  of  Christianity. 

The  terriUe  tumult  of  domestic  war  thrau^  which  Japan 
passed  in  the  15th  and  ifith  centuriea  luougbt  to  her  ser- 
vice three  of  the  greatest  men  ever  produced  nmj  hm 
Occident  or  Orient.  They  were  Oda  Nobunaga,  «*• 
Toyoton^  Hideyoshi  and  Tokugawa  lyeyasu. 
Hideyoshi,  as  Nobunaga's  lieutenant,  contribute  largely  to  the 
building  erf  the  letter's  fortunca,  and,  succeeding  him  in  1581, 
brought  the  whole  66  provinces  of  the  empire  under  his 
own  administrative  sw^.  For  the  Jesuits  now  the  absorbing 
question  was,  wliat  attitude  Hideyoahl  would  assume  towards 
their  pr<^>agandism.  His  power  was  virtually  limitless.  With 
a  word  he  could  have  overthrown  the  wht^  edifke  created  by 
them  at  the  cost  of  so  much  splendid  effort  aad  nckAe  devotion. 
They  were  very  quickly  reassured.  In  tliis  matter  Hideyoshi 
walked  in  Nobunaga's  footsteps.  He  not  only  accorded  a 
friendly  Vudience  to  Father  Organtino,  iriw  waited  on  him  as 
representative  of  the  Jesuits,  but  also  be  went  in  person  to  assign 
to  the  company  a  site  for  a  church  and  a  residence  in  Osaka, 
wliere  there  was  presently  to  rise  the  most  massive  fbrtres 
ever  Iwilt  in  the  East.  At  that  time  many  Christian  converts 
were  serving  in  high  positions,  and  in  1584  the  Jesuits  placed  it 
on  record  that "  Hideyoshi  was  not  only  not  opposed  to  the  things 
of  God,  but  he  even  showed  that  he  made  much  acoiunt  of  them 
and  preferred  them  to  all  the  sects  of  the  homes.  ...  He  is 
entrusting  to  Christians  liis  treasures,  his  secrets  and  his  for- 
tresses of  most  importance,  and  shows  liimsdf  well  pleased  that 
the  sons  of  the  great  lords  about  him  should  adcqit  our  customs 
and  our  law."  Two  years  lUer  in  Osaka  he  received  with  every 
mark  of  cordiality  and  favour  a  Jesuit  mission  which  had  cam 
from  Na^salci  seeking  audience,  and  on  that  occasion  his 
visitor  recorded  that  he  spoke  of  an  intention  of  christianising 
one  half  of  Japan.  Nor  did  Hideyoshi  confine  himself  to  words. 
He  actually  signed  a  patent  licensing  the  missonaries  to  preach 
throughout  all  Japan,  and  exempting  not  only  tbeir  houses  and 
churches  from  the  billeting  of  soldien  but  also  the  ptteMs  them- 
selves from  local  burdens.  This  was  in  1586,  on  tbe  eve  of 
Hideyoshi's  greatest  military  enterprise,  the  invasion  of  KHuhiQ 
and  its  complete  reduction.  He  carried  that  difficult  camps  ign 
to  completion  by  tbe  middle  of  1587,  and  tliroai^ioot  its  course 
he  maintained  a  uniformly  friendly  demeanour  towards  tbe 
Jesuits.  But  suddenly,  when  on  the  return  journey  he  reached 
Hakata  in  the  north  of  the  island,  his  policy  underwent  a  radical 
metamorphoais.  Five  questions  were  fay  his  order  propounded 
to  the  vice-prDvindal  of  tbe  Jcsniu: "  Wlgr  and  by  whtt  autho- 
rity he  and  his  felknr^mqiagandists  bad  constiaioed  Japanese 
subjecu  to  become  Christians?  Why  they  had  induced  their 
disciples  and  thdr  sectaries  to  overthrow  tenq)les?  Why 
they  persecuted  t^  haaxett  Why  they  and  other  Portuguese 
ate  animals  useful  to  men,  sacb  as  taea  and  oowi?  Why  tbe 
vice-provincial  allowed  merchants  <rf  his  nation  to  buy  JqwncK 
to  make  slaves  of  them  in  the  Indies?"  To  these  queria 
Coelho,  tbe  vice-provinctal|  made  answer  that  the  missicDaTics 
had  never  thenudra  resorted,  or  incited,  to  violence  in  ibetr 
propagani&m  or  persecuted  txinzea;  that  if  their  eating  of  beef 
were  considered  inadvisable,  they  would  give  Up  the  practice; 
and  ttiat  they  were  powerless  to  prevent,  or  restrain  the  outrages 
perpetrated  by  their  countrymen.-  Hideyoshi  read  tbe  vice- 
provincial's  refdy  and,  without  comment,  sent  him  wMd  to 
retire  to  Hirado,  assemble  all  his  fdlowers  there,  and  quit  the 
country  within  six  months.  Qa  the  next  day  (July  95,  1587) 
the  following  edict  was  published: — 

■The  problem  was  to  Induce  the  co-operation  of  a  feudatoty 
whoK  castle  served  (or  frontier  guard  to  tbe  Ael  of  a  powerful  chief, 
his  suzerain.  The  feudatory  «rai  a  Christian.  Niwunaga  seiMd 
tbe  Jesuits  in  Kioto,  and  threatened  to  suppreas  their  reitgioN 
altogether  nnlest  they  penuaded  the  fcndaiOfy  to  tUMaOnm  UW' 
cause  oi  his  suamia. - 
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"  Having  learned  rrom  our  faithrul  counciUon  that  fomgn  prieMt 
have  conae  into  our  e*Ute*,  where  they  pri^h  a  law  contrary  to 
that  of  Japan,  and  that  they  even  had  the  audacity  to  deitroy 
temple*  dedicated  to  our  Kami  and  Hotoke;  although  the  outrage 
merui  the  raoM  eatieme  pumahment,  wuhiiw  nevcrtheleM  to  ihow 
them  mercy,  we  order  ttiem  under  pain  oi  death  to  quit  Japan 
within  twenty  days.  During  that  (pace  no  harm  or  hurt  will  be 
done  to  them.  But  at  tba  eapiiaiion  of  that  term,  we  order  that 
if  any  of  them  be  round  in  our  Kate*,  they  •hould  be  laMd  and 
punched  ai  dtt  greateit  criminalt.  Ai  (or  the  Portuguete  mer* 
chants,  we  permit  them  to  enter  our  ports,  there  to  continue  their 


How  are  we  to  account  for  this  appareotly  rapid  change  of 
mood  on  the  pait  of  Hideyoshi?  Some  historians  insist  that 
from  the  very  outset  he  conceived  the  resolve  of  suppressing 
Christianity  and  eipeUing  its  propagandists,  but  that  be  con- 
cealed his  design  pending  the  subjugation  of  KiOshlQ,  lest,  by 
premature  action,  be  might  weaken  his  hand  for  that  enterprise. 
This  hypothesis  rests  mainly  on  conjecture.  Its  formubtors 
found  it  easier  to  believe  in  a  hidden  purpose  than  to  attribute  to 
a  statesmaD  so  shrewd  and  far-sccing  a  sudden  change  of  mind. 
A  more  reasonable  theory  is  that,  shortly  before  leavitig  Osaka 
for  KitehiO,  Hideyoshi  began  to  entertain  doubta  as  to  the 
expediency  of  tolerating  Christian  propagandism,  and  that  bis 
doubts  were  signally  strengthened  by  direct  observation  of  the 
state  of  affaira  In  KiOshiO.  While  still  in  Osaka,  he  one  day 
remarked  publidy  that  "  he  feared  much  that  alt  the  virtue  of 
the  European  priests  icrvcd  only  to  conceal  peniicioua  designs 
against  the  empire."  There  had  been  no  demolishing  of  temples 
or  ovenbrawiiig  of  images  at  Christian  instance  in  the  metro- 
potitan  pravinm.  In  KiOshtO,  however,  very  different  condi- 
tioDS  prevailed.  There  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  been 
pnached  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Tem[dcs  and  images  had 
been  destroyed  wholesale;  vassals  in  thousands  had  been  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  foreign  faith;  and  the  miasiooaries  them- 
sdvet  bad  come  to  be  treated  as  demi-gods  whose  nod  w«« 
worth  conciliating  at  any  cost  of  self-abasement.  Brought  into 
direct  coniart  with  these  evidences  of  the  growth  ol  a  new  power, 
tenpoial  as  well  as  spiritual,  Hideyoshi  may  well  have  reached 
ihe  coaclusaon  that  a  choice  had  to  be  fiaally  made  between  bis 
own  supremacy  and  that  <i  the  dien  creed,  if  not  between  the 
independence  of  Japan  and  the  yoke  of  the  great  Cbristiao 
states  of  Europe. 

Hideyoshi  gauged  the  character  of  the  medieval  Christians 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  know  that  for  the  ufce  of  their 
faith  they  would  at  tay  time  defy  the  laws  of 
a>fiA*  the  island.  His  estimate  received  immediate  veri- 
fWa**"  fication,  for  when  the  Jesuits,  numbering  no, 
asKmbled  at  Hirado  and  rraaved  his  order  to 
cmlwik  at  omc  they  decided  that  only  thoie  should  asil  whose 
■crvices  were  needed  in  Chhia.  The  others  remamed  and 
went  about  their  duties  as  usual,  under  the  protection 
of  Ihe  converted  feudatories.  Hideyoshi,  however,  saw 
leasM  to  wink  at  this  disregard  of  his  authority.  At  first 
be  showed  OBoompfomiMnB  resdutloii.  All  tha  chttTcbca  in 
KiMo,  Osaka  and  Sokal  were  demolished,  wUle  troops  were  sent 
to  rase  the  Christian  places  of  worship  in  KiflshiQ  and  seize  the 
port  of  Nagasaki.  These  troops  were  munificently  dissuaded 
from  their  purpose  by  the  Christian  feudatories.  But  Hide- 
yoshi did  not  protest,  and  in  1588  he  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced by  a  Portuguese  envoy  that  in  the  absence  of  misskmarici 
foreign  trade  must  cease,  since  without  the  intervention  of  the 
bthers  peace  and  good  order  could  not  be  maintained  among  the 
merchant!.  Rather  than  suffer  the  trade  to  be  interrupted 
Hideyoibi  apeed  ,to  the  coming  of  priests,  and  thenceforth, 
during  sotnc  years,  Christianity  not  only  continued  to  flourish 
aitd  grow  In  Kiflshia  but  also  found  a  favourable  field  of  opera- 
tions in  KiSto  itself.  Care  was  taken  that  Hideyoshi's  attention 
should  not  be  attracted  by  any  salient  evidences  of  what  he  had 
called  a  "  diabolical  religi<Mi,'* and  thusfor  a  time  all  went  well. 
There  is  evident  that,  like  the  feudal  diiefs  in  KiBsbiQ,  HideyoiU 
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set  great  store  by  foreign  trade  and  would  even  have  sacri* 
ficed  to  its  mainteaance  and  eapaarion  something  of  the  avei&ioa 
he  bad  conceived  for  Christianity.  He  did  indeed  make  one 
very  large  concession.  For  on  being  assured  that  Portuguese 
traders  could  not  frequent  Japan  unless  they  found  Christian 
priests  there  to  minister  to  them,  he  consented  to  sanction  the 
presence  of  a  limited  number  of  Jesuits.  The  statistics  of  1595 
show  how  Christianity  tared  under  even  this  partial  tolerance, 
for  there  were  then  137  Jesuits  in  J^>an  with  300,000  converts, 
arootig  whom  were  17  feudal  chiefs,  to  say  nothing  of  many  men 
of  leuer  thou^  still  ooosiderable  note,  and  even  not  a  few 
bonzes. 

For  ten  yews  after  hit  unlooked-for  order  of  expuluon.  Hide- 
yoshi  preserved  a  tolerant  mien.  But  in  1597  Us  fotbearancs 
gave  place  to  a  mood  of  uncompromising  severity,  fna^j^ifg 
The  reasons  of  this  second  change  are  veiy  dear,  Ftmui 
though  diverse  accounts  have  been  transmitted.  *iti ' 
Up  to  1593  the  Portuguese  had  possessed  a  monopoly  ^JiJlJ^-- 
of  religious  propagandism  and  over-sea  commerce  in 
Japan.  The  privilege  was  secured  to  them  by  agreement 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  and  by  a  papal  bull.  But 
the  Spulards  in  Manila  bad  long  looked  with  soinewbat 
jealous  eyes  on  this  Jesuit  reservation,  and  when  news  of 
the  disaster  nt  1587  reached  the  Philippines,  Ihe  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  residing  there  were  fired  with  seal  to  enter 
an  arena  where  the  crowa  of  martyrdom  seemed  to  be 
the  least  reward  irithio  reach.  The  papal  bull,  however, 
demanded  obedience,  and  to  overcome  that  difficulty  a  ruse  was 
necessary:  the  governor  of  Manila  agreed  to  send  a  party  of 
Francistans  as  ambassadors  to  Hideyoshi,  In  that  guise  the 
friars,  being  neither  traders  nor  propagandists,  conddercd  that 
they  did  not  violate  either  the  treaty  or  the  bulL  It  was  a 
technical  subleriuge  very  unworthy  of  the  object  contemplated, 
and  the  friars  supplemented  it  by  swearing  to  Hideyoshi  that 
the  Philif^ncs  would  submit  to  Us  sway.  Thus  they  obtained 
permis^  to  vUt  Kioto,  Osaka  and  Fushiml,  but  with  the 
ezplidt  proviso  that  they  must  not  preach.  Very  soon  they 
had  built  a  church  in  Kioto,  consecrated  it  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  and  were  preaching  sermons  and  cbauntihg  litanies  there 
in  flagrant  defiance  of  Hideyoshi's  veto.  Presently  their  number 
recrived  an  access  of  three  friars  who  came  bearing  ^fu  from 
Ihe  governor  at  Manila,  and  now  they  not  only  csubllshed  a 
convent  In  Osaka,  but  also  seised  a  Jesuit  church  In  Nagasaki 
and  converted  the  circumspect  wonbip  hitherto  conducted 
there  by  the  fathers  into  services  of  the  most  public  character. 
Officially  checked  in  NagasaU,  they  charged  the  Jestdts  in  Kioto 
with  bavins  intrigued  to  impede  them,  and  they  further  Vaunted 
the  courageous  openness  of  their  own  ministrations  as  compared 
with  the  clandestine  timidity  of  the  methods  which  wise  pru- 
dence had  induced  the  Jesuits  to  adopt.  Retribution  would 
have  followed  qtddtly  had  not  mdeyoohi'a  atteatioa  been 
engrossed  by  an  attempt  to  Invade  China  through  Korea.  At 
this  stage,  however,  a  memorable  Incident  occurred.  Driven 
out  of  her  course  by  a  storm,  a  great  and  richly  laden  Spanish 
gallecm,  bound  for  Acapuko  from  Manila,  drifted  to  the  coast 
of  Tosa  province  and  running — or  bebig  purposely  run — on  a 
sand-bank  as  she  was  being  tewed  Into  port  by  Japanese  boats, 
broke  her  back.  She  carried  goods  to  the  value  of  sOme  600,000 
crowns,  and  certain  officials  urged  Hideyoshi  to  confiscate  her 
as  derelict,  conveying  to  him  at  the  same  lime  a  detailed  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  Franciscans  and  their  apta  flouting  of  hii 
orders.  Hideyoshi,  much  incensed,  commanded  the  arrest  of 
the  Franciscans  and  despatched  officers  to  Tosa  to  confiscate 
the  "  San  Felipe."  The  pilot  of  the  galleon  sought  to  Intimidate 
these  officers  by  showing  them  on  a  map  of  ihe  world  the  voU 
eitent  of  S|win's  dominions,  and  being  asked  how  one  country 
had  acqidred  such  eitended  sway,  repljed:  "  Our  kings  begin 
by  sending  into  the  countries  they  wish  to  conquer  misuonariet 
who  induce  the  people  to  embrace  our  religion,  and  when  they 
have  made  considerable  progress,  troops  are  sent  who  combine 
with  the  new  Christians,  and  then  our  kin^  have  not  much 
trouble  in  accomplishing  the  rest." 
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Od  learning  of  this  tpttdi  Hideyoshl  wu  overcome  with  fury. 
He  coiuieinned  the  Franciscans  to  have  their  noses  and  eats 
rw  Hnt  cut  off,  to  be  ptomenadcd  through  Kioto, 
fliMflbi'ofand  Sa!kal,  ud  to  be  crucified  at  Naguakl,  "  f 
have  ordered  these  fordfpier*  to  be  treated  thus, 
because  they  haw  come  from  the  PhilipiuDes  to  Japan,  calling 
themselves  ambassadors,  although  they  were  not  so;  because 
they  have  remained  here  iu  too  long  without  my  permission; 
because,  in  defiance  of  my  {Hohibition,  they  have  built  churches, 
preached  their  teli^on  ud  caused  disorden."  Tw«aty-^x 
suffered  under  thb  sentence — six  Franciscans,  three  Japanese 
Jesuits  and  seventeen  native  Christians,  chiefly  domestic  ser- 
vants of  the  Franciscans.*  Tbey  met  their  fate  with  noble 
fortitudB.  Ifideyoahi  further  Issued  a  spedal  Ii^unction  against 
the  adoptioii  of  Christianity  by  a  feudal  chief,  and  to(^  steps  to 
give  practical  effect  to  his  expulsion  edict  of  1 587.  The  governor 
of  Nagasaki  received  instructions  to  send  away  all  the  Jesuits, 
permitting  only  two  ot  three  to  remain  tor  the  service  of  the 
Portuguese  merchants.  But  the  Jesuits  were  not  the  kind  of 
nen  wbo,  to  escape  personal  peril,  turn  tbeir  bock  upon  an 
unaccomplished  work  of  grace.  There  were  135  of  them  in  Japan 
at  that  time.  In  October  1597  a  junk  sailed  out  of  Nagasaki 
harbour,  her  decks  crowded  with  f*™'"g  Jesuits.  In  reality 
canied  ti  of  the  company,  the  apparent  Jesuits  bebig  dis- 
guised sailors.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  manceuvre 
could  be  hidden  from  the  local  authorities.  They  winked  at  it, 
until  rumour  became  insistent  that  Hideyoshi  was  about  to  visit 
Kittshill  in  person,  and  all  Japanese  in  administrative  posts 
knew  how  Hideyoshi  visited  disobedience  and  how  hopeless  was 
any  attempt  to  deceive  him.  Therefore,  early  in  1598,  really 
drastic  steps  were  taken.  Churches  to  the  number  of  157  were 
demolished  in  KlOshltl,  seminaries  and  residences  fell,  and  the 
governor  of  NagasaU  assembled  there  all  the  fathers  of  the 
company  for  depoitMion  to  Macao  by  the  great  ship  in  the 
following  year.  But  while  tbey  waited,  Hideyoshi  died.  It  is 
not  on  record  that  the  Jesuits  openly  declared  his  removal  from 
the  earth  to  have  been  a  special  dispensation  in  their  favour. 
But  they  pronoimnd  lum  an  execrable  tjrraot  and  consigned  his 
"soul  to  hell  for  aU  eternity."  Yet  no  impartial  reader  of 
history  can  pretend  to  think  that  a  i6tlMentury  Jesuit  general 
In  Hideyoshi's  place  would  have  shown  towards  an  alien  creed 
and  its  propagandists  even  a  small  meiisure  of  the  tolerance 
exercised  by  the  Japanese  statesman  towards  Christianity  and 
the  Jetuiti. 

Hideyoshi's  death  occurred  In  159S.  Two  years  later,  his 
authority  as  administrative  ruler  of  all  Japan  had  passed  into 
ruu^m  tbe  hands  of  lyeyasu,  the  Tokugawa chief, and  ihirty- 
M^yftienine  years  later  the  Tokugawa  potentates  had  not 
r^^**-'"*'  only  exterminated  Christianity  in  Japan  but  had 
abo  condemned  tbeir  country  to  a  period  of  interna- 
tional isolation  which  continued  unbroken  until  1853,  an  inter- 
val of  314  yesis.  It  has  been  shown  that  even  when  they  were 
most  incensed  against  Christianity,  Japanese  administrators 
•ooght  to  foater  md  pmenne  foreign  trade.  Why  then  did  they 
dose  the  country^  doors  to  tbe  outdde  worid  and  suspend  a 
commerce  once  so  much  esteemed?  To  answer  that  question 
some  retiospea  is  needed.  Certain  historians  allege  that  from 
the  outset  lyeyasu  riiared  Hideyoshi's  misgivings  about  tlie  real 
deigns  of  Christian  potentates  and  Chriatlin  propagandists. 
But  that  verdict  is  not  supported  by  facts.  Hie  fint  occasion 
of  the  Tokugawa  chters  recorded  contact  with  a  Christian  propa- 
gandist was  less  than  three  months  after  Hideyoshi's  death. 
There  was  then  led  Into  bis  presence  a  Franciscan,  by  name 
Jerome  de  Jesus,  ori^naUy  n  mend>er  of  tbe  fictitious  embassy 
from  ManiU.  This  man's  conduct  constitutes  an  example  of 
the  invincible  teal  and  courage  inspiring  a  Christian  priest  in 
those  days.  Barely  escaping  the  doom  of  cnidfixion  which 
overtook  his  companions,  he  had  been  deported  from  Japan  to 

*  The  mutilation  was  confined  to  the  lobe  of  one  car.  Crucifiuon. 
•ceotdiitf  to  the  Japanese  method,  consisted  in  tying  to  a  crass  and 
BiefdBf  the  heart  with  two  sharp  ipaai*  driven  mm  cither  side. 
Death  was  always  iastantaflcoui. 
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Hanihi  at  a  time  when  death  seemed  to  be  the  certain  penalty  o( 
remaining.  But  no  sooner  had  he  been  landedat  HanOa  than  be 
took  passage  in  a  Chinese  junk,  and,  returning  to  Nagasaki,  made 
his  wiy  secretly  from  tbe  far  sooth  of  Japan  to  the  province  of 
KIL  There  arrested,  be  was  brought  into  tbe  presence  of 
lyqmsu.  ud  his  own  icootd  «t  what  ansved  b  givea  in  a  letter 
rafaaequently  sent  to  UwUn:— 

"  When  the  Prince  saw  me  be  asked  how  t  had  managed  toescape 
the  previous  persecution.  I  answered  hint  that  at  that  date  God  had 
delivered  me  in  order  that  I  might  go  to  Manila  and  bring  back  new 
coikagncs  from  there -pceaehets  of  the  divine  law— and  that  I  had 
returned  from  Manila  to  encooi^  the  ChHitians,  cberiihing  the 
desire  to  die  on  the  cross  in  order  to  go  to  enjoy  eternal  ^oy  like 
my  former  coIleaguM.  On  bearing  these  wonli  the  Emperor  beMu 
to  smile,  whether  in  hi*  quality  of  a  pagan  of  the  sert  of  Shala, 
which  teaches  that  there  is  no  futuie  life,  or  whether  from  the  ihouglH 
that  I  was  frightened  at  having  to  be  put  to  death.  Then,  lookiag 
at  me  kindly,  be  said.  *  Be  no  hmgcr  afraid  and  no  loqier  MfKeal 
yourself,  and  no  longer  change  your  habit,  for  I  wish  you  well:  and 
as  for  the  Christians  who  every  year  pass  within  tight  M  the  KwantO 
where  my  domains  are,  when  they  go  to  Mexico  with  their  ab^ 
I  have  a  keen  desire  for  tbcm  to  visit  the  harbours  of  this  island,  to 
refresh  themselves  there,  and  to  take  what  tbey  wish,  to  tnde  atib 
my  vassals  and  to  leach  them  how  to  develop  stiver  mines;  and  that 
my  intentions  may  be  aonmpliihed  before  my  death,  I  wish  you  to 
indicate  to  me  the  means  to  take  to  realise  ibem.  I  annrnvd  that 
it  was  necessary  that  Spanish  pilot*  sHouM  take  the  soundinz*  o( 
his  bsrbours,  ta  that  shine  might  not  be  lost  in  future  ai  the  San 
Felipe '  had  been,  and  that  he  should  solicit  this  service  from  the 
governor  of  the  Philippines.  The  Prince  approved  of  my  advice, 
and  accordtngly  he  hat  tent  a  JapancK  gentleman,  a  native  ot  Sakai, 
the  bearer  oTthii  nwstage. ...  It  >■  eateatial  to  oppose  no  obstacle 
to  the  complete  liberty  onered  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Spaniaids  and 

to  our  holy  order,  for.  the  praacMng  of  the  holy  gospel  The 

same  Prince  (who  Is  about  to  visit  the  KwantU  invite*  nw  10  accon^ 
pany  him  to  make  choice  ot  a  house,  and  to  vWt  the  haibour  which 
he  promises  to  open  to  ua;  his  desires  in  thb  respect  are  keener  dmn 
I  can  eKprcss." 

The  above  veision  of  the  Tokngiwn  dikTs  noOd  it  confirmed 
by  events,  for  not  only  did  he  allow  the  contumdious  Ftudscan 
to  build  a  churdk — the  Gist — in  Yedo  and  to  celebrate  Mass  there, 
but  also  be  sent  three  embassies  to  the  PhiUffunes,  proposing 
reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce,  offering  to  opta  ports  in 
the  Kwut&  and  adcing  for  competent  naval  aidiilecta.  He 
never  obtained  the  ar^ects,  and  though  the  trade  came,  its 
volume  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundance  of  friars 
that  accompanied  tt.  There  is  just  a  possibility  that  lyeyasu 
saw  in  these  Spanid  monks  u  instrument  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  for  be  must  have  known  that  tbe 
Frandscans  opened  their  mission  in  Vcdo  by  "  declaiming  with 
violence  against  the  fathers  of  the  company  of  Jesus."  In 
short,  the  Spanish  monks  assumed  towards  the  Jesuits  in  Japan 
the  same  Intolerut  and  abudve  tone  that  the  Jesuits,  ihenuelves 
had  prevfously  assumed  towards  Buddhism. 

At  that  time  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  anoiher  tnctor 
destined  greatly  to  complicate  events.  It  was  a  Dutch  merchant 
ship,  the  "  Licfde."  Until  tbe  Neiherbinds  revolted  from 
Spain,  the  Dutch  had  been  the  principal  dbtributors  of  all  goods 
arriving  at  Lisbon  from  the  Fax  East :  but  in  iw  Pbilip  n.  dosed 
the  port  of  Lisbon  to  these  rebels,  «i>d  the  Dutch  met  tbe  situa- 
tion by  turning  their  prows  to  tbe  Orient  to  Invade  the  sources 
of  Portuguese  commerce.  Oncof  theflrstexpeditions  deqistcbed 
for  that  purpose  set  out  in  159S,  and  of  the  five  vessels  compasiog 
h  one  only  was  ever  beard  of  again.  This  was  the  "  liefde." 
She  reached  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1600,  with  only  four- 
and-twenty  alive  out  of  her  origiiwl  crew  of  110.  Towed  into 
the  harbour  at  Funai,  the  "  Liefde  "  was  visited  by  Jesuits,  wbo. 
on  discovering  ber  nationaUty,  denounced  her  to  tbe  local 
antboriUes  ai «  pinte  and  endeavoured  to  incense  tbe  Japnncse 
against  them.  Tbe  "  Liefde  **  had  on  board  In  tbe  capadty  oC 
"  pilot  major  "  an  Englishman,  Will  Adams  of  CDlingbara  in 
Kent,  whom  lyeyasu  summoned  to  Osaka,  where  there  com- 
menced between  tbe  rough  British  saibr  and  the  Tokugam  diief 
a  curiously  Mendly  intercourse  which  was  not  interrupted  until 
the  death  of  Adams  twenty  yean  later.  Tbe  Entfisfamu  beeuae 
mauer  shipbuilder  to  the  Yedo  government;  was  employed  wa 
dipfematic  agent  when  other  traders  from  his  own  ooontiy 
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ud  fiom  Holland  «nivcd  in  Japan,  received  In  perpetual  gift 
a  whtaBlial  cttal^  uai  bom  fint  to  Utt  potwed  the  implicit 
confidence  irftke  ■hSpin,  lyeyasn  quickly  discerned  tbe  man's 
boaesty,  perceived  that  whatever  benefits  foreign  commerce 
mi^t  confer  would  be  incrcaacd  by  encouraging  competition 
among  tbe  fMcigneis,  apd  mliied  that  EngUab  and  Dutch 
tnde  pieaented  the  wholeiome  feature  <rf  connlAe  diModation 
from  religious  pnpagandism.  Ob  the  other  hand,  he  showed 
BO  intolrraiice  to  either  Spaniards  or  Portugueie.  He  issued 
(1601)  two  ofiida]  patents  aAnctioEung  the  residence  of  the  fathers 
in  Kittto,  Osaka  and  Nagasaki;  be  employed  Father  Rodrigues  as 
faiteiiKbtei  to  the  court  at  Yedo;  and  In  1603  be  gave  munificent 
anccoor  to  tbe  JcmiUs  who  were  reduced  to  dire  straits  oirtng  to 
tbe  capture  of  tbe  great  ship  fiwn  Macao  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  consequent  kM  of  seveial  years'  autqpUes  for  tbe  misdon  in 
Japan. 

It  is  tbns  seen  that  eadi  of  the  gicat  trio  of  Japan's  i6th-cen- 
tuiy  sutesmen— Nobunaga,  Hideyoahi  and  lyeyasn— adopted 
at  the  outset  a  most  tolerant  demeanour  towank  Christianity. 
The  reasons  of  Hideyoshi's  change  of  mood  have  been  set  forth. 
Wc  have  now  to  examine  the  reasons  tliat  produced  a  similar 
metamoiphoBb  in  the  case  of  beyaau.  Two  causes  present 
tbcjnsdvcs  Immediately.  Tbe  first  fs  thai,  while  tderating 
Christianity,  lyeyasu  did  not  approve  o(  it  as  a  creed;  the  second, 
that  be  himself,  whether  from  state  policy  or  genuine  piety, 
strcHi^y  encouraged  Buddhism.  Proof  of  the  former  proposi- 
tion is  found  in  an  order  issued  by  him  in  1601  to  insure  tbe 
nfety  of  foreign  merchantmen  entering  Japanese  ports:  it 
concluded  with  the  reservation,  "but  wc  rigorously  forbid 
tbem  "  (foreigmrs  coining  in  such  ships)  "  to  promulgate  their 
faith."  Proof  of  the  latter  is  furnished  by  the  facts  that  he 
invariably  carried  about  irilb  him  a  miniature  Buddhist  image 
which  be  regarded  as  tis  tutelary  deity,  and  that  be  fostered 
the  creed  of  Shaka  as  zealously  as  Oda  Nobunaga  had  suppressed 
iL  There  is  much  difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact  sequence  of 
events  wlucb  gradually  educated  a  strong  antipathy  to  the 
Chrisliaa  faith  in  tbe  mind  fit  the  Tokugawa  diief.  He  must 
have  been  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  views  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Hideyoshi.  But  he  did  not  accept  those  views 
implicitly.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  century  he  sent  a  trusted 
emissary  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  directly  observing  tbe 
conditions  in  the  borne  of  Cbristiam'ly,  and  this  man,  the  better 
to  achieve  his  aim,  embraced  tbe  foreign  faith,  and  studied  it 
from  wttbin  as  well  as  from  without.  The  story  that  he  had  to 
tcU  on  bis  retttm  could  not  fail  to  shock  the  ruler  of  a  country 
where  freedom  of  conscience  had  existed  from  lime  immenwriaL 
h  was  a  story  of  the  inquisition  and  of  tbe  Slake;  of  uidimited 
aggression  in  the  name  of  the  cross;  of  the  pope's  overlordship 
riiich  entitled  him  to  confiscate  the  realm  of  heretical  sovereigns; 
of  religioos  wars  and  of  wellnigh  incredible  fanaticism.  lyeyasu 
must  have  received  an  evil  impression  while  he  listened  lo  his 
emissary's  statements.  Under  his  own  eyes,  too,  were  abundant 
evidences  of  tbe  spirit  of  strife  that  Christian  dogma  engendo-cd 
in  those  times.  From  tbe  moment  when  tbe  Franciscans  and 
DMu'oicans  arrived  in  Japan,  a  fierce  quarrel  began  between 
them  and  the  Jesuits;  a  quarrel  which  even  community  of 
anfleriog  could  not  compose.  Not  less  repellent  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  dictate  to  lyeyasu  the  expulsion 
of  all  Holbnders  from  Japan,  and  on  the  part  of  the  JesuiU  to 
dictate  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  former  proposal, 
couched  alnwst  in  the  form  of  a  demand,  vras  twice  formulated, 
and  accompanied  on  the  second  occasion  by  a  scarcely  less 
huulting  offer,  namely,  that  Spanish  men-of-war  would  be  sent 
to  Japan  to  bum  all  Dutch  ships  found  in  the  ports  of  the  empire. 
If  in  tbe  face  of  pn^osals  so  contumelious  of  Iiis  sovereign 
authority  lyeyasu  preserved  a  calm  and  dignified  mien,  merely 
replying  that  his  country  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  that,  if 
other  nations  had  quarrris  among  themselves,  they  must  not 
lake  Japan  for  batile-gnwnd,  ft  is  nevertheless  unimaginable 
Ibal  he  did  mrt  slnngly  resent  such  interference  with  bis  own 
indepeBdcnt  fordgn  policy,  and  that  be  did  not  intetpret 
It  as  foccsihadowbig  a  dittwbaiwe  of  the  naln'i  peace  hy 
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tarian  qvarreb  among  Christians.  Tliese  experiences,  predis- 
posing ly^FBsu  to  dislUte  Christianity  as  a  creed  and  to  cUatnut 
it  as  a  poliUcal  influence,  were  soon  supplemented  by  inddents 
of  an  Immediately  determinative  character.  The  first  was  an 
act  of  fraud  and  forgery  committed  in  the  interests  of  a  Christian 
feudatory  by  a  truMed  official,  himself  a  Christian.  Thereupon 
lyeysau,  conoeiiring  it  unsafe  that  Christians  should  fiU  offios 
at  MS  Gotut,  dismiised'all  those  so  employed,  banished  them  tnm 
Yedo  and  forbade  any  feudal  chief  to  harbour  tbem.  The  second 
incident  was  an  attempted  survey  of  the  coast  of  Japan  by  a 
Spanish  mariner  and  a  Fiandscan  friar.  Permisuon  to  take 
this  stq>  had  been  obtained  by  am  envoy  from  New  Spain,  but 
DO  deep  consideration  of  reasons  seems  to  have  preluded  the  per- 
mission on  J^>an*a  side,  and  when  the  mariner  (Sebastian)  and 
the  friar  (Sotelo)  hastened  to  carry  out  the  project,  lyeyasu 
asked  Will  Adams  to  explain  this  display  of  industry.  The 
Englishman  rqdied  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  regarded 
in  Europe  as  an  act  of  hostility,  especially  on  the  part  oi  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  whose  aggressions  were  notorious.  Ho 
added,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  that  "  the  Roman  priest- 
hood had  been  ezpcUcd  from  many  pons  of  Germany,  frmn 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland  and  and  that 

althou^  his  own  country  preserved  the  pure  hna  of  the 
Christian  faith  from  which  Spain  and  Portugal  had  devbted, 
yet  neither  English  nor  Dutch  considered  that  that  fact  afforded 
them  any  reason  to  war  with,  or  to  annex,  States  which  were 
not  Christian  solely  for  the  reason  that  they  were  ntm-Christian." 
lyeyasu  reposed  entire  confidence  In  Adams.  Hearing  the 
Englishman's  testimony,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  If 
tbe  sovereigns  of  Europe  do  not  tolerate  these  priests,  I  do 
them  no  wrong  if  1  refuse  to  tolerate  them."  Japanese 
historians  add  that  lyeyasn  discovered  a  conspiracy  on  th« 
part  of  some  Japanese  Christians  to  overthrow  his  government 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  It  was  not  a  widely  ramified 
plot,  but  it  lent  additional  importance  to  the  fact  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  fathers  and  their  cohverts  was  plainly  with 
the  only  magnate  in  the  empire  who  continued  to  dilute  the 
Tokugawa  supremacy,  Hideyori,  the  son  of  Hideyoahi.  Never- 
theless lyeyasu  shrank  from  proceeding  to  extremities  in  the 
case  of  any  foreign  priest,  and  this  attitude  he  maintained  until 
his  death  (1616).  Possibly  he  might  have  been  not  less  tdnant 
towards  native  Christians  also  had  not  the  Tokugawa  anthority 
been  openly  defied  by  a  Franciscan  father— tbe  Soldo  nentimed 
above — in  Yedo  itself.  Then(i6i3)  the  first  execution  of  Japan- 
ese converts  took  pbce,  though  the  monk  himself  was  released 
after  a  short  incarceration.  At  that  time,  as  is  still  the  case 
even  in  these  mwe  enlightened  days,  insignificant  differences  of 
custom  sometimes  Induced  serious  misconceptions.  A  Christian 
who  had  violated  tbe  secular  law  was  crucified  in  Nagasaki. 
Many  of  hb  fdlow-believen  kneeled  around  his  cross  and  prayed 
for  the  peace  of  his  souL  A  party  of  converts  were  afterwards 
burned  to  death  In  the  same  place  for  nfusing  to  apostatize, 
and  their  Christian  friends  crowded  to  carry  off  portions  of  their 
bodies  as  holy  relics.  When  these  things  were  reported  to 
lyeyasu,  he  said,  "  Without  doubt  that  must  be  a  diabolic  faith 
which  persuades  people  not  only  to  worship  criminals  condemned 
to  death  for  their  crimes,  but  also  to  honour  those  who  have 
been  burned  or  cut  in  pieces  by  tbe  coder  of  their  lord  "  (feudal 
chief). 

The  fateful  edict  ordering  that  all  foreign  priests  should  be 
collected  in  Nagasaki  preparatory  to  removal  from  Japan,  that 
all  churches  should  be  demolished,  and  that  the  smppngthm 
converts  should  be  compelled  lo  abjure  Christianity, 
was  issued  on  the  97  th  of  January  1614.  There  were^'*"'*— *^ 
then  in  Japan  122  Jesuits,  14  Franciscans,  9  Dominicans, 
4  Augustins  and  7  secular  priests.  Had  these  men  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  Japanese  authorities  by  leaving  the  country  finally, 
not  one  foreigner  would  have  suffered  for  his  faith  in  Japan, 
except  the  fi  Franciscans  executed  at  Nagasaki  by  order  of 
HideyosU  ini  597.  Bnt  suffering  and  death  counted  for  nothing 
ndth  the  misshHiarics  as  against  the  possiUlIty  of  winning  or 
keeidag  even  one  convert.  Forty-seven  of  tbem  evaded  the 
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edict,  some  by  concealing  theniKlves  &t  the  time  of  Iti  Issue,  the 
rest  by  leaving  their  ships  when  the  latter  had  passed  out  of  sight 
of  the  shote  cl  Japan,  and  letuming  by  boats  to  the  scene  of 
Uicii  fonner  labours.  Uweovcr,  in  a  few  months,  those  tfaat 
bad  actually  crossed  the  tea  ze-crassed  it  In  various  disguises, 
and  soon  tbt  Japaoeae  government  had  to  conuder  wheUier  it 
would  suffer  its  aiuboiity  to  be  thus  flouted  or  resort  to  enreme 
measures. 

During  two  ytm  immediately  following  the  fanieof  the  anti- 
Christian  decree,  the  attention  of  the  Tokugawa  chief  and  in- 
deed of  all  Japan  was  concentrated  on  the  closing  episode  of 
the  great  struggle  which  assured  to  lyeyasu  final  supremacy  ax 
administrative  ruler  of  ihe  empire.  Tint  episode  was  a  terriUe 
battle  under  the  waUs  of  Osaka  castle  between  tbe  adherents 
of  the  Tokugawa  and  the  supporters  of  Hideyori.  In  .tbis 
ftrunlc  fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  of  anti- Christian  resent- 
ment, for  many  Christian  converts  threw  in  their  lot  with  Hide- 
jpoti,  and  in  one  part  of  llie  field  the  Tokugawa  troops  found 
themselves  fighting  against  a  foe  whose  banners  were  emblaiwied 
with  the  cross  and  with  images  of  the  Saviour  and  St  James,  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain.  But  the  Christians  had  protectors. 
Many  of  the  feudatories  showed  themselves  strongly  averse  from 
Inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  on  men  and  women  whose  adop- 
tion of  an  alien  religion  had  bm  partly  forced  by  the  feudatories 
themselves.  As  for  the  people  at  luge,  their  liberal  qririt  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  five  fathers  who  were  In  Osaka  castle 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  made  their  way  to  distant  refuges 
without  encountering  any  risk  of  betrayal  During  these  events 
the  death  of  lyeyasu  took  place  (June  i,  t6i6),  and  pnding  the 
dedication  of  his  mausoleum  the  ontl-ChiiAian  crusade  was 
virtually  suspended. 

In  September  1616  a  new  anti-Christian  edict  was  promulgated 
by  Hidetada,  son  and  successor  of  lyeyasu.  It  pronounced 
soitence  of  exile  against  all  Christian  priests,  including  even 
those  whose  presence  had  been  sanctioned  for  ministering  to  the 
Portuguese  merchants:  Ii  forbade  the  Japanese,  under  the 
penally  of  being  burned  alive  and  of  having  all  their  pn^riy 
confiscated,  lo  have  any  connexion  with  the  ministers  of  rcUgion 
or  to  give  them  hospitality.  It  was  forbidden  to  any  prince  or 
lord  to  keep  Christians  in  his  service  or  even  on  his  esutes,  and 
the  edict  was  promulgated  with  more  than  usual  solemnity, 
though  its  enforcement  was  deferred  until  the  next  year  on 
account  of  the  obsequies  of  lyeyasu.  Ttiis  edict  of  1616  differed 
from  that  twucd  by  lyeyasu  in  1614,  since  the  latter  did  not 
prescribe  the  death  penalty  for  converts  refusing  to  apostatize. 
But  both  agreed  in  indicating  expuluon  as  the  sole  manner  of 
dealing  with  tbe  foreign  priests.  As  for  the  shOgun  and  his 
advisers,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  did  not  anticipate 
much  necessity  for  recourse  to  violence.  They  must  have  known 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  converts  had  jtrined  the  Christian 
church  at  the  instance  or  by  the  command  of  their  local  rulers, 
and  nothing  can  have  seemed  less  likely  than  that  a  creed  thus 
lightly  embraced  would  be  adhered  to  in  defiance  of  torture  and 
death.  It  is  moreover  morally  certain  that  had  the  forei^ 
propagandists  obeyed  the  Government's  edict  and  left  the 
country,  not  one  would  have  been  put  to  death.  They  suffered 
because  they  defied  the  laws  of  the  land.  Some  fifly  mission- 
aries happened  to  be  in  Nagasaki  when  Hidetad&'s  edict  was 
Issued.  A  number  of  these  were  apprehended  and  deported, 
bat  several  of  them  returned  almost  immediatdy.  This  hap- 
pened under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Omura,  who  bad  been  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  sending  away  the  balerm  ipadrtt).  He 
appears  to  have  concluded  that  a  striking  example  must  be  fur- 
nished, and  he  therefore  ordered  the  seizure  and  decapitation 
of  two  fathers,  De  I'  Assumpcion  and  Machado.  The  result 
completely  falsified  his  calculations,  and  presaged  the  cruel 
struggle  noW  destined  to  begin. 

The  bodies,  placed  in  different  coffins,  were  Interred  in  the  same 
crave.  Guards  were  placed  over  it.  but  the  concourse  was  irnmcnw. 
The  lick  were  carried  to  the  sepulchre  to  be  restored  to  health.  The 
Christians  found  new  strcnfiih  in  this  martyrdom;  the  pagans  ihera- 
selves  were  full  of  admii'ation  for  it.  Numerous  coDvcrsions  and 
nuioerous  retunn  of  apouales  took  plaee  everywhere. 
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In  the  midst  of  alt  this,  Navarctte,  the  vice-provincial  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  Ayala,  tbe  vice-provindal  of  the  Augustins, 
come  out  of  their  retreat,  and  in  full  priestly  garb  started  upon 
an  open  propaganda.  The  two  fanatics — for  so  even  Charlevoix 
con^ders  them  to  have  been — were  secretly  cwtveyed  to  the 
Island  Takashlma  and  there  decapitated,  while  their  coffins 
were  weighted  with  big  stones  and  sunk  In  the  sea.  Even  more 
directly  defiant  was  ^  attitude  of  the  next  martyred  priest, 
an  old  Franciscan  monk,  Juan  de  Santa  Martha.  He  had  for 
three  yean  suffered  all  the  homis  trf  a  medieval  Japanese' 
prison,  when  It  was  proposed  to  release  him  and  deport  him  to 
New  Spain.  His  answer  was  that,  if  released,  he  woidd  slay  in 
Japan  and  preach  there.  He  laid  his  head  m  the  block  in 
August  1618.  But  from  that  time  until  tfiss  no  other  torc^ 
missitmary  suffered  capital  punishment  in  jspia,  thou^  many 
of  them  arrived  in  the  country  and  continued  their  propa> 
gandism  there.  During  that  interval,  also,  there  occurred 
another  incident  eminently  calculated  to  fix  upon  the  Christians 
still  deeper  suqiicion  of  political  designs.  In  a  Portuguese  ship 
captured  by  tbe  Dutch  a  letter  was  found  instigating  the  Japan- 
ese converts  lo  revolt,  and  promi^ng  that,  when  the  number  of 
these  disaffected  Christians  was  suHiciem,  men-of-war  would  be 
sent  to  aid  them.  .Not  the  least  potent  of  the  influences  operat- 
ing against  the  Christians  was  that  pamphlets  were  written  Iqr 
apostates  attributing  the  seal  of  the  fordgn  propagandists 
solely  to  political  motivis.  Yet  another  indictment  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  propagandists  was  contained  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  Hidetada  in  1630  by  the  admiral  in  command  of 
the  British  sod  Dutch  fleet  then  crulsing-ln  Far-Eastern  waters. 
In  that  document  the  friars  were  flatly  accused  of  treacherous 
practices,  and  the  Japanese  ruler  was  warned  against  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  Philip  of  Spain.  In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence 
the  Japanese  ceased  to  hesitate,  and  a  time  of  terror  ensued  for 
the  fathers  and  their  converts.  The  mnsures  adt^ied  towards 
the  missionaries  gradually  increased  In  severity.  In  1617  tbe 
first  two  fathers  put  to  death  (De  1'  Assumpcion  and  Machado) 
were  beheaded,  "  not  by  the  common  executioner,  but  by  orte 
of  the  first  officers  of  the  prince."  Subsequently  Navarette  and 
Ayala  were  deca|Aaled  by  the  executioner.  Tlten,  tn  1618* 
Juan  de  Santa  Martha  was  executed  like  a  common  criminal, 
his  body  being  dismembered  and  his  head  exposed.  Finally, 
in  161a,  Zuhiga  and  Flores  were  burnt  alive.  The  same  year 
was  marked  by  the  "  great  martyrdom  "  at  Nagasaki  wbea 
Q  foreign  priests  west  to  the  stake  vrith  ig  Japanese  converts. 
The  shfigun  seems  to  have  been  now  labouring  under  vivid  fear 
of  a  foreign  invasion.  An  emissary  sent  by  him  to  Eur^w  had 
returned  on  the  eve  of  ihc  "  great  martyrdom  "after seven  years 
abroad,  and  had  mode  a  report  more  than  ever  unfavourable  to 
Christianity. .  Therefore  Hidetada  deemed  it  necessary  to  refuse 
audience,  to  a  Philippine  embassy  in  1614  and  10  deport  all 
Spaniards  from  Japan.  Further,  it  was  decreed  that  no  Japanese 
Christian  should  thenceforth  be  suffered  to  go  abroad  for  com- 
merce, and  that  though  non-Christians  or  men  "tibo  hod  aposta- 
tized  might  travel  freely,  they  must  not  visit  the  Philippiiies, 
Thus  fended  all  intercourse  between  Japas  and  Spain.  It  had 
continued  for  33  years  and  had  engcodeied  a  widespread 
conviction  that  Christianity  was  an  instrument  of  ^lanista 
aggressioo. 

lyemlisu,  son  of  Hidetada,  now  ruled  In  Yedo,  though  Hide- 
tada  himsc^  remained  the  power  behind  the  throne.  Tbe  year 
(1613)  of  the  former's  accession  to  power  had  been  marked  by 
the  re-issue  of  ami-Christian  decrees,  and  by  the  martyrdom  of 
some  joo  Christians  within  the  Tokugawa  domains,  whither  the 
tide  of  persecution  now  flowed  (or  the  first  time.  Thenceforth 
tbe  campaign  was  continuous.  The  men  most  active  and  most 
relentless  in  carrying  on  the  persecution  were  Mizuno  and 
Takcnaka,  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  Matsukura,  feudatory  of 
Shimabara.  By  the  latter  were  invented  the  punishment  of 
throwing  converts  into  the  sollalaras  at  Unsen  and  the  torture 
of  the  font,  which  consisted  in  suspcnuon  by  the  feet,  bead 
downwards,  la  •  pit  until  blood  oozed  from  the  mouth,  nose  and 
can. '  Mai^  endured  this  latter  torture  for  days,  until  death 
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CUM  to  tbeir  icUel,  but  a  tew — mubly  the  Jouit  pravincikl 
Fcmyn — tiiosUtizcd.  Malsuknra  and  Taknuks  wcfe  so 
ttroosly  obiened  by  the  Spaniih  menue  that  tbey  contempUud 
tlK  conqncft  of  the  PhUii^Hncs  in  order  to  dqirivc  the  Spaniards 
of  a  Far-EasteiB  bue.  But  timid  counseb  then  pievailed  in 
Yedo,  when  the  %pinl  of  a  Nobunaga,  a  Hideyoahi  or  an  lyeyasu 
no  longer  prended.  Of  coune  the  DMUurei  of  rcptdlion  grew 
in  Mvcrity  as  the  foru'tude  of  the  Christius  became  more  ob- 
dumie  It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact  number  of  victims. 
Some  historians  say  that,  down  to  1635,  no  fewer  than  180,000 
were  punished,  but  that  figure  is  probably  eiaggerated,  for  the 
most  trustworthy  records  indicate  that  the  converts  never  aggre- 
^tcd  more  than  300,000,  and  many  o(  these,  if  not  a  great 
mnjorily,  having  accqited  the  foreign  faith  very  lightly,  doubt- 
less diseaided  it  icotUly  under  menace  of  destruction.  Every 
opportunity  was  ^ven  for  apostatizing  and  for  escaping  death. 
Immunity  could  be  secured  by  pointing  out  a  fellow^convert,  and 
when  it  is  observed  that  among  the  seven  or  eight  feudatories 
who  caibnced  Christianity  only  two  or  three  died  in  that  faith, 
we  most  conclude  that  not  a  few  cases  of  recanting  occurred 
aiDODg  tbe  commoners.  Remarkable  fortitude,  however,  is 
uid  to  have  been  dispbyed.  If  the  converts  were  intrepid 
their  teachers  showed  no  fcss  courage.  Again  and  again  the 
latter  defied  the  Japanese  authorities  by  coming  to  the  country 
or  returning  tbillier  after  having  been  deported.  Ignoring  the 
orders  of  the  governors  of  Macao  and  Manila  and  even  of  the 
king  of  Spain  binuelf,  they  arrived,  year  after  year,  to  be  cer- 
tainly apprehended  and  sent  to  the  stake  after  brief  periods  of 
propagandism.  In  i6a6  they  actually  baptized  over  jooo 
converts.  Large  rewards  were  paid  to  anyone  denouncing  a 
propagandist,  and  as  for  the  people,  tbey  had  to  trample 
upon  a  picture  of  Christ  in  onler  to  prove  that  tbey  were  not 
Christians. 

Meanwhile  the  fends  between  the  Dutch,  tbe  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese  never  ceased.  In  x6j6,  the  Dutch  found  on  a 
captured  Portuguese  vessel  a  report  of  the  governor  of  Macao 
describing  a  two  days'  festival  which  had  been  held  there  in 
honour  of  Vieym,  the  vice-proviitcial  whose  martyrdom  had 
jut  taken  place  in  Japan.  This  r^>ort  the  Dutch  handed  to  the 
Japanese  authorities  "  in  order  that  his  majesty  may  see  more 
dearly  what  great  honour  the  Portuguese  pay  to  those  he  has 
forbidden  bis  realm  as  traitm  to  tbe  state  and  to  his  crown." 
fttdubly  the  accusation  added  little  to  the  resentment  and  dis- 
trast  already  harboured  by  the  Japanese  against  the  Portuguese. 
At  all  events  tbe  Yedo  government  took  no  step  distinctly  hostile 
to  Portuguese  laymen  until  1637,  when  an  edict  was  issued  for- 
bidding any  foreigners  to  travel  in  the  empire,  lest  Portuguese 
with  paeports  bearing  Dutch  names  might  enter  it.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  the  last  month  of  1637  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  commonly  called  the  "  Christian  revolt  of 
Shimabaia,"  which  sealed  the  late  of  Japan's  foreign  intercourse 
for  over  200  years. 

The  prommlory  of  Shimabara  and  the  island  of  Amakusa 
cnciooe  tbe  gulf  of  Nagasaki  on  the  west.  Among  all  the  fiefs  in 
Japan,  Shimabara  and  Amakusa  had  been  the  two 
most  thoroughly  christianized  in  the  early  years  of 
Jesuit  propagandism.  Hence  in  later  days  they  were 
natunlly  the  scene  of  tlu  severest  persecutions.  Still  the  people 
would  probably  have  suSered  in  silence  bad  they  not  been  taxed 
beyond  all  endurance  to  supply  funds  for  an  extravagant  chief 
who  einptoyed  savage  method*  of  extortion.  Japanese  annals, 
however,  relegate  tbe  taxation  grievance  to  an  altogether 
secondary  place,  and  attribute  tbe  revolt  solely  to  the  instigation 
c<  five  samurai  who  led  a  roving  life  to  avoid  persecution  for 
their  adherence  to  Christianity.  Whichever  version  be  correct, 
it  is  certain  that  the  outbreak  ultimately  attracted  all  the  Chris- 
tians from  the  surrounding  regions,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
authorities  as  in  effect  a  Christian  rising.  The  Amakusa  in- 
angents  passed  over  to  Shimabara,  and  on  the  17th  of  January 
1638  tbe  whole  body — numbering,  according  to  some  authorities, 
90/M0  fighting  men  with  1 7,000  women  and  children ;  according  to 
"Hben,  mUt  more  tbno  oiw-balf  of  these  figorei— took  possession 


of  the  dilapidated  castle  of  Hara,  which  stood  on  a  plateau 
with  three  sides  descending  perpendicularly  to  the  sea,  a  hundred 
feet  beneath,  and  with  «  swamp  on  its  fourth  front.  There  the 
insurgents,  who  fought  under  flags  with  red  crosses  and  whose 
battle  cries  were  "  Jesus,"  "  Maria  "  and  "  St  lago,"  successfully 
maintained  themselves  against  tbe  repeated  assaults  of  strong 
forces  until  the  i  sth  of  April,  when,  their  ammunition  and  their 
provisions  alike  exhausted,  they  were  overwhelmed  and  put  to 
the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  105  prisoners.  During  the 
siege  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  furnish  a  vivid  proof  of  enmity 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  Spaniards  and  tbe  Portuguese.  For 
the  guns  in  possession  of  the  besiegers  being  too  light  to  accom- 
plish anything,  Roeckebacker,  the  factor  at  Hirado,  was  invited 
to  send  ships  carrying  heavier  meiaL  He  replied  with  the 
"  de  Ryp  "  of  10  guns,  which  threw  426  shot  into  the  castle 
in  1$  days.  Probably  the  great  bulk  of  the  remaining  Japanese 
Christians  perished  at  the  auaum  <d  Han.  Tbenceforth  there 
were  few  martyrs.* 

It  has  been  deariy  shown  that  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  and 
lyeyasu  were  all  in  favour  of  foreign  intercourse  and  trade,  and 
that  the  Tokugawa  chief,  even  more  than  his  prede-  Fm*^ 
cesser  Mideyoabi,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  differ-  r>a*  jg 
entiale  between  Christianity  and  commerce,  so  that 
the  latter  might  not  be  involved  in  tbe  former's  fate.  •'' 
la  fact  the  three  objects  which  lyeyasu  desired  most  earnestly  to 
compass  were  the  development  of  foreign  commerce,  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  mercantile  marine  and  the  exploitation  of  Japan's 
mines.  HeoSeredthcSpaniards,Poriuguese,  English  and  Dutch 
a  site  for  a  settlement  in  Yedo,  and  had  they  accepted  tbe  offer 
the  country  might  never  have  been  dosed.  In  his  time  Japan 
was  virtually  a  free-trade  country.  Importcts  bad  not  to  pay 
any  duties.  It  was  expected,  Itowever,  that  they  should  make 
presents  to  the  feudatory  into  whose  port  they  carried  (heir 
goods,  and  these  presents  were  often  very  valuable.  Naturally 
the  Tokugawa  chief  deured  to  attract  such  a  source  of  wealth 
to  his  own  domains.  He  sent  more  than  one  envoy  to  Manila 
10  urge  tbe  opening  of  commerce  direct  with  the  regions  about 
Yedo,  and  to  ask  the  Spaniards  for  competent  naval  architects. 
Perhaps  tbe  truest  c^positioB  of  bit  utitude  is  given  in  a  law 
enacted  in  1601: — 

"  If  any  foreign  vcskI  by  streas-of  weather  Is  obliged  to  touch  at 
any  principality  or  to  put  into  any  harbour  of  Japan,  we  order  that, 
whoever  theie  loreignen  may  be,  absolutcty  noiding  whatever  that 
bdonn  to  them  or  that  they  may  have  brought  in  their  ship,  ifaall 
be  talicn  from  them.  Likewise  wc  Heorousry  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  violence  in  the  purchase  or  the  lale  of  any  of  the  commodities 
brousht  by  their  ship,  and  if  it  is  not  convenient  lor  the  merchants 
ol  the  ship  to  remain  in  the  port  they  have  entered,  they  may  pan 
to  any  other  port  that  may  suit  them,  and  therein  buy  and  tell  in 
full  freedom.  LikewiK  we  order  in  a  general  manner  tMt  fore^ners 
may  freely  reside  in  any  part  of  Japan  they  cbaoat  but  wc  rigarouily 
tami  them  to  promulgate  their  faith." 

It  was  in  that  mood  that  he  granted  (1605)  a  licence  to  the 
Dutch  to  trade  in  Japan,  his  expectation  doubtless  bring  that 
the  ships  which  they  promised  to  send  every  year  would  make 
their  dipbt  at  Uraga  or  in  some  other  place  near  Yedo.  But 
thinp  were  ordered  differently.  The  first  Hollanders  that  set 
foot  in  Japan  were  the  survivors  of  the  wrecked  "  Licfde." 
Thrown  into  prison  for  a  time,  they  were  approached  by  emis- 
saries from  the  feudatory  of  Hirado,  who  engaged  some  of  them 
to  teach  the  art  of  casting  guns  and  the  sdence  of  gunnery  to  bis 
vassals,  and  when  two  of  tliem  were  allowed  to  leave  Japan,  be 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  doing  so,  at  the  same  time 
making  promises  which  invested  Hirado  with  attractions  as  a 
port  of  trade,  though  it  was  then  and  always  remained  an  insig- 
nificant fishing  village.  The  Dutch  possessed  precisely  the 
qualifications  suited  to  the  sittution  then  existing  in  Japan: 
tbey  had  commercial  potentialities  without  any  rdigjous  asso- 
ciations. Fully  appreciating  that  fact,  the  shrewd  feudatory  of 
Hirado  laid  himself  out  to  entice  the  Dutchmen  to  his  fief,  and 
he  succeeded.  Shortly  afterwards,  an  incident  occurred  which 
dearly  betrayed  the  strength  of  the  Tokugawa  chief's  desire  to 

*  Sec  il  Halarj  ti  CkriOiamitj  i»  Japax  (1910).  by  Otis  Caiy. 
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exploit  Japan's  mines.  The  governor-general  of  the  Philippines 
(Don  Rodrigo  Vivero  y  Velaaco),  his  ship  being  cut  away  on  the 
JapanCMOOastona  voyage  to  Acapulco,  was  received  by  lyeyasu, 
and  in  response  to  the  latler's  request  for  fifty  miners,  the 
Spaniard  formulated  terms  to  which  lyeyasu  actually  agreed; 
that  half  the  produce  of  the  mines  should  go  to  the  miners;  that 
the  other  half  should  be  divided  between  lyeyasu  and  the  king 
<rf  Spain;  that  the  lattn  might  send  commisaionen  to  Japan  to 
look  after  his  mining  interests,  and  that  these  commtssioocrs 
might  be  accompanied  by  priests  who  would  be  entitled  to 
have  public  churches  for  holding  services.  This  was  in  1609, 
when  the  Tokugawa  chief  had  again  and  again  imposed  the 
strictest  veto  on  Christian  propagandism.  There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  he  understood  the  concession  made  to  Don  Rodrigo 
in  the  sense  of  Hideyoshi's  mandate  to  the  Jesuits  in  Nagasaki, 
namely,  that  a  sufficient  number  might  remain  to  minister  10 
the  r^>rtugucse  traders  frequenting  the  port.  lyeyasu  had 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  countrymen.  He  knew  that 
emergencies  could  be  dealt  with  when  they  arose  and  he  sacrificed 
nothing  to  timidity.  But  his  courageous  policy  died  with  him 
and  the  minen  did  not  come.  Neither  did  the  Spaniards  ever 
devote  any  sttcccssful  eSorts  to  wtahlishing  trade  with  Japan. 
Their  vessels  paid  fitful  visits  to  Uraga,  but  the  Portuguese 
continued  to  monopolize  the  commerce. 

In  1611  a  Dutch  merchantman  (the  "  Brach  '*)  reached  Hirado 
with  a  cargo  of  pepper,  cloth,  ivory,  silk  and  lead.  She  carried 
np,,rmir  envoys,  Spex  and  Scgcrsioon,  and  in  the  very 
Datckama  face  of  a  Spanish  embassy  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Manila  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  "settling 
the  matter  regarding  the  Hollanders,"  the  Dutchmen 
obtained  a  liberal  patent  from  lyeyasu.  Twelve  years  pre- 
viously, the  merchants  of  London,  stimulated  generally  by  the 
succesa  of  the  Dutch  in  trade  with  the  East,  and  qiectally  by  the 
fact  that  "  these  Hollanders  bad  raited  the  price  o(  pepper 
against  us  from  j  shillings  per  pound  to  6  shillings  and  8  shillings," 
organised  the  East  India  Company  which  immediately  began 
to  send  ships  eastward.  Of  course  the  news  that  the  Dutch 
were  about  to  establish  a  trading  station  in  Japan  reached 
London  speedily,  and  the  East  India  Company  lost  no  time  in 
ordering  one  of  their  vessels,  the  "  Clove,"  under  Captain  Saris, 
to  proceed  to  the  Far-Eastern  islands.  She  carried  a  quantity 
of  pepper,  and  on  the  voyage  she  endeavoured  to  procure  some 
•[rices  at  the  Moluccas.  But  the  Dutch  would  not  suffer  any 
poaching  00  their  valuable  monopoly.  The  "  Clove  "entered 
Hirado  on  the  nth  of  June  1613.  Saris  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  self-opinionated,  of  shallow  judgment  and  suafiicious. 
Though  strongly  urged  by  WiU  Adams  to  make  Uraga  the  seat 
of  the  new  trade,  though  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  har- 
bour there,  and  though  instructed  as  to  the  great  advantage  of 
proximity  to  the  shAguo's  capita],  he  appears  to  have  conceived 
some  distrust  of  Adams,  for  he  chose  Hirado.  Frmn  lyeyasu 
Captain  Sana  received  a  most  liberal  charter,  whldi  plainly  dis- 
[rfayed  the  mood  of  the  Tokugaws  tbOiua  towanli  loreiga 
trade:— 

-  I.  The  ship  that  has  now  come  for  the  tint  time  fram  Engtaiid 
over  the  sea  to  Japan  may  carry  on  trade  of  an  kinds  wiuiout 
hindrance^  With  regard  10  future  viiiis  [of  English  ahipa)  permis- 
WW  will  be  ^ven  in  («pnl  to  all  mattera. 

3.  With  retard  to  the  caifoes  of  thips,  rcquidtioa  wiD  be  made 
by  lilt  acconUDg  to  the  requircmenti  of  the  sMcunalc. 

3.  English  ship!  ate  free  to  visit  any  port  in  Japan.  If  disabled 
by  storms  they  may  put  into  any  harbour. 

4.  Ground  in  Ycdo  in  the  place  which  they  may  desire  shall  be 
liven  to  the  English,  and  they  maycfecthaum  and  reside  and  trade 
there.  They  ihall  be  at  liberty  to  mum  to  their  country  whenever 
they  wish  to  do  to,  and  to  dispose  as  they  like  of  the  bouses  they 
have  trected. 

5.  Kan  Enslisfaman  dies  in  Jaijen  of  diwaae,  or  any  ether  cause, 
bis  effects  ihaN  be  handed  over  without  fail. 

ti.  Forced  sales  of  car^,  and  viotence,  shall  not  take  place. 

7.  If  one  of  the  English  should  commit  an  offence.  He  ^ould  be 
sentenced  by  the  English  General  acrording  to  the  gravity  of  his 
offence.  (Translated  by  Professor  Rieis.) 

The  tenm  of  the  4th  article  show  that  the  shSgun  expected 
the  Eaglid  to  make  Yedo  their  headquarters.   Had  Satis  done 


so,  he  would  have  been  free  from  all  competitioa.  would  have  had 
an  immense  market  at  hb  very  doors,  would  have  economiad 
the  expense  of  numeious  overland  Journeys  to  the  Tokugawa 
court,  and  would  have  saved  the  payment  of  many  "  considera- 
tions." The  result  of  his  mistaken  choice  and  subsequent  bad 
management  was  that,  ten  years  later  ( iSij),  the  English  factory 
at  Hirado  had  to  be  closed,  having  incurred  a  total  Ion  <rf  about 
£1000.  In  condonation  of  this  failure  it  must  be  noted  that  a 
few  months  after  thedealb  of  lyeyasu,  the  charter  he  had  granted 
toSarisunderwentacriousmodification.  The  original  document 
threw  open  to  the  English  every  port  in  Japan;  the  revised 
document  limited  them  to  Hirado.  But  this  restriction  may  be 
indirectly  traced  to  the  blunder  of  not  accepting  a  settlement  ia 
Yedo  and  a  port  at  Uraga.  For  the  Tokugawa's  foreign  policy 
was  largely  swayed  by  an  apprehension  lest  the  Kiltsbia  feuda* 
tones,  over  whom  the  authority  of  Yedo  had  never  been  fully 
established,  might,  by  the  presence  of  foreign  traders,  come  into 
possession  of  such  a  fleet  and  such  an  armament  as  would  ulll* 
mately  enable  them  to  wrest  the  administration  of  the  empire 
from  Tokugawa  bands.  Hence  the  precaution  of  confining  tbe 
English  and  tbe  Dutch  to  Hirado,  the  fief  of  a  daimyi  too  petty 
to  become  formidable,  and  to  Nagasaki  which  was  an  imperial 
city.'  But  evidently  an  English  factory  in  Yedo  and  Engfisfa 
ships  at  Uraga  would  have  strengthened  the  Tokugawa  ruler's 
hand  instead  of  supplying  engines  of  war  to  his  poUiical  foes.  It 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  question  of  locality  had  another 
injurious  outcome.  It  ezpoaed  the  English— and  tbe  Dutch 
also — to  crippling  competitliMi  at  the  hands  of  a  company  of  rich 
Osaka  monopolists,  who,  as  representing  an  Imperial  dty  and 
therefwe  being  pledged  to  the  Tokugawa  intetests,  enjoyed 
Yedo's  favour  and  took  full  advantage  of  it.  Tliese  shrewd 
traders  not  only  drew  a  ring  round  Hirado,  but  also  sent  vessds 
on  their  own  account  to  Cochin  China,  Siam,  Tonkin,  Cambodia 
and  other  places,  where  they  obtained  many  of  the  staples  in 
which  the  English  and  tbe  Dutch  dealt.  Still  tbe  doaure  of  the 
English  factory  at  Hirado  was  purely  vtrfuntary.  From  first  to 
last  there  had  been  no  serious  friction  between  the  En^ish  and 
the  Japanese  Hie  company's  bouses  and  godowns  were  not 
sold.  These  as  well  as  the  charter  were  left  in  the  bands  of  the 
daimyA  of  Hirado,  who  promised  to  restore  them  should  the 
Englhh  re-open  business  in  Japan,  flu  coayiany  did  think  of 
doing  so  on  more  than  one  occaatoa,  but  no  practical  step  «aa 
faken  until  the  year  1673,  when  a  mercbaotnum,  aptly  naned 
tbe  "  Return,"  was  sent  to  seek  permission.  Tlie  Japanese, 
after  natttre  reflection,  made  answer  that  as  tbe  king  of  EogLsod 
was  married  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  British  subjecu  cmtid  not 
be  permitted  to  visit  Japan.  Titat  thb  reply  was  suggested  by 
tbe  Dutch  is  very  probable;  that  it  truly  reflected  tbe  fedii^ 
of  the  Japanese  govenunent  towards  Roman  Catholics  is  ccrtaia. 

The  Spaniards  were  expelled  from  Japan  in  1614,  tbe  Portu- 
guese in  1638.  Two  years  before  tbe  latter  event,  tbe  Yedo 
government  took  a  signally  retrogressive  step.  They  rsvLM 
ordained  that  no  Japanese  vessd  should  go  abroad;  Op«o^t*> 
that  no  Japanese  subject  should  leave  tlw  country,  y^^"** 
and  that,  if  detected  attempting  to  do  ao,  he 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  vend  that  carried  him  and  bcr 
crew  being  seized  "  to  await  our  pleasure  ";  that  any  Japaaese 
resident  abroad  shtmid  be  executed  if  be  returned;  that  tbe 
children  and  descendants  of  Spaniards  together  with  those  wbo 
had  adopted  such  ddldren  sbouM  not  be  allowed  to  remaia 
on  pain  of  death;  and  that  no  ship  of  ocean-going  dimemioBs 
should  be  built  fn  JapaiL  Thus  not  only  were  the  very  cbildreii 
of  the  Christian  propagandists  driven  completdy  from  the  land, 
but  the  Japanese  peo^  abo  were  sentciiced  to  impriBMUneBt 
within  the  limits  of  thdr  islands,  and  the  country  was  derived 
of  all  hope  of  acquiring  a  mercantile  marine.  Tlie  dcKCndaats 
of  the  Spam'ards,  banished  by  the  edict,  were  taken  to  Macao  in 
two  Portuguese  galleons.   Tttty  numbered  187  and  the  propcrtjr 

>Tfie  Imperial  cities  were  Yedo.  KKho,  Osaka  and  NagankL 
To  this  Ian  the  English  were  subsequently  admitted.  Tbey  were 
also  in^^ted  to  Kagosliima  by  the  Shimasu  chieftain,  and.  had  no« 
their  experience  at  Hirado  proved  so  detetteat,  they  asi^  hav« 
established  a  factory  at  Kagoabima. 
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they  anted  with  them  tggrepted  (,697,500  florins.  Bnt  if  the 
Fortogmw  derived  any  gntification  from  this  sweeping  out  of 
thdr  B«di4biMd  riwtb,  the  fecKng  wu  destined  to  be  short- 
Gved.   Already  they  were  subjected  to  humiliating  rcslrictioiu. 

"  Fraoi  1613  the  gallcona  and  thnr  carfon  were  liatrie  to  be  burnt 
and  thciir  crews  executed  '\f  any  foreign  priest  «u  found  tm  board 
of  tbevs.  An  official  of  the  JapBoetc  lovemiaett  was  sutioncd  in 
Macao  for  the  purpose  of  iMpcctiog  airintcndtng  passengers,  and  of 
preventing  any  one  that  kMAed  U  aU  suspirioBs  float  pracceding 
to  japan.  A  complete  list  and  penonal  oescriptioB  of  everv  one 
ea  Beard  was  drawn  tip  bv  this  oCcer,  a  copy  of  it  sras  banded  to 
the  captun  and  by  him  it  had  to  be  ddivend  10  the  authorities  who 
met  bus  at  Nagasaki  before  be  was  allowed  to  anchor.  If  in  the 
anbsequeat  inspection  any  discrepancy  between  the  list  and  tbe 
persons  actually  earned  by  tbe  vessel  appeared,  it  would  prove  very 
atAward  for  the  captain.  Then  in  the  inspection  of  the  vessel 
lettets  were  opened,  trunks  and  boaes  ransacked,  and  all  crosses, 
msartas  or  oinects  of  religioa  of  any  kind  had  10  be  thrown  over- 
boanL  In  i6iS  Portuguese  were  forbidden  to  employ  Japanese 
to  arn  their  umbreHai  or  their  shoes,  and  only  their  chief  men 
were  sliwatri  to  bear  arms,  while  they  had  to  hue  (mh  servants 
ewry  year.  It  was  in  the  following  year  (1636)  that  the  anificial 
idct  of  Deshima  wn  constructed  for  their  special  reception,  or  rather 
ImpriKMunent.  It  lay  in  front  of  the  former  Portuguese  factory, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  henceforth  the  Ponu- 
fot*e  wm  to  be  allowed  to  cross  this  bridge  only  twice  a  year— at 
tbrir  arrival  and  at  their  departure.  Funhermoie,  all  thrir  cargoes 
bad  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  pnce  during  their  hfty  days'  stay  to  a  ring 
of  Bceosed  merrJtants  from  the  imperial  towns."  * 

The  imposition  of  such  irksome  conditiotn  did  not  deter  the 
Ponngueae,  who  continued  to  send  merchandise-laden  galleons 
toNasasakL  But  la  1638  tbe  boll  fell.  ThcShimaban  rebellion 
was  directly  responsible.  Probably  the  fact  of  a  revolt  of 
Chrinian  converts,  in  such  numben  and  fighting  with  such 
fesolntion,  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  induce  the  wealc  govern- 
ment ia  Yetlo  to  get  rid  of  the  Portuguese  altogether.  But  the 
Portuguese  were  su^tected  of  having  instigated  the  Shimabara 
insurrection,  and  the  Japanese  authorities  believed  that  they 
bad  proof  of  the  fact.  Hence,  in  i6j8,  an  edict  waa  issued  pro- 
claiming that  as,  in  defiance  of  the  government's  order,  the 
Fonugucse  had  continued  to  bring  missionaries  to  Japan;  as 
they  httd  supplied  these  missionaries  with  provisions  and  other 
Dcccsaaries.  and  as  they  bad  fomented  tbe  Shimabara  rebdlion, 
thenceforth  any  Portuguese  ship  coming  to  Japan  should  be 
bomed,  together  with  her  cargo,  and  every  one  on  board  of  her 
■bcwld  be  executed.  Ample  time  was  allowed  before  entorcipg 
tUi  edict.  Not  only  were  the  Portuguese  ships  then  at  Nagasaki 
pemitted  to  close  up  their  commercial  transact  ions  and  leave  the 
port,  but  also  in  the  ftrilowing  year  when  two  galleons  arrived 
fiMB  Macao,  they  were  merely  sent  away  with  a  copy  of  the  edict 
and  a  stem  warning-  But  the  Portuguese  could  not  easily 
become  rccoiKiled  to  abandon  a  commerce  from  which  they  had 
derived  splendid  profiu  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  Dntch  and  tbe  English,  and  from  which  they  might  now  hope 
further  gains,  sina,  although  the  Dutch  continued  to  be  formid- 
able rivals,  the  Spaniards  had  been  excluded,  the  English  had 
whhdiBwn,  mad  the  Japanese,  by  the  suicidal  policy  of  their  own 
mien,  were  do  longer  able  to  send  ships  to  China.  Therefore 
they  took  a  step  sdiicb  resulted  io  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  of 
tfcc  whole  story.  Four  aged  men,  the  nwst  req>ectcd  dlisens 
of  Macao,  wn*  despatched  (1640)  to  Nagasaki  aa  ambassadoit  in 
•  abip  cany^  no  cargo  bat  only  rich  presents.  They  bore  a 
petitioB  declaring  that  for  a  long  time  no  missionaries  had 
entered  Japan  from  Macao,  that  the  Portuguese  had  not  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Sbimabon  revolt,  and  that  inter- 
rttptimt  9I  trade  wonld  injure  Japan  as  much  ai  FntupL 
These  envoys  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  the  ist  of  July  1640,  and 
34  days  sufficed  Io  bring  from  Yedo,  whither  their  petition  had 
been  sent,  peremptory  orders  for  their  execution  as  well  as 
czecutiooetB  to  carry  out  tbe  orden.  Thcic  was  no  possibility 
of  rcsistanoe.  The  Japanese  had  removed  tbe  ship's  radder, 
■ails,  guns  and  ammunition,  and  bad  phiced  the  envoys,  thrir 
suite  aod  tbe  crews  under  guard  in  Deshima.  On  the  md  of 
August  they  were  aU  summoned  to  the  governor's  hall  of  audi- 
occ,  where,  alter  tbeir  protest  had  been  heard  that  ambaasadon 
*A  BiHiry  t/ Japam  (Murdoch  and  Yama^ta}, 


should  be  under  the  protection  of  international  law,  the  sentence 
written  in  Yedo  13  days  previously  was  read  to  them.  Tbe 
following  morning  the  Portuguese  were  offered  their  Lves  if  they 
would  apostatize.  Every  one  rejected  the  offer,  and  being  then 
led  out  to  the  martyrs'  mount,  the  heads  of  the  envoys  and  of  57 
of  their  companions  fell.  Thirteen  were  saved  to  carry  the  news 
to  Macao.  These  thirteen,  after  witnessing  the  burning  of  the 
galleon,  were  conducud  to  the  governor's  resideiws  who  gave 
them  this  nessige: — 

"  Do  not  fail  to  infona  the  lahabitaots  of  Macao  that  the  Japanese 
wish  to  receive  from  them  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  kind  of 
presents  or  merchandtae;  in  a  word,  absolutely  nothing  which 
iromtfaeni.  You  are  sritncases  that  I  havecauaedeventhedoibes 
of  those  who  were  executed  yesterday  to  be  bomed.  Let  tbem  do 
tbe  same  with  respect  to  us  if  they  find  occasion  to  do  so;  we  consent 
to  it  without  dimcuhy.  Let  them  think  no  more  of  us,  just  as  jf 
we  srere  no  longer  is  the  wertd.** 

Finally  the  thirteen  were  taken  to  tbe  martjm'  mount  where, 
set  up  above  the  heads  of  the  idctims,  a  tablet  recounted  the 
story  of  the  embassy  and  tbe  reasons  for  the  execution,  and 
concluded  with  the  words: — 

"  So  long  as  the  son  warms  the  earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold 
as  to  come  to  Japan,  and  let  all  know  that  if  King  Philip  himself,  or 
even  the  very  Cod  of  the  Christians,  or  the  great  Shake  contnvene 
this  prohibictOD,  they  shall  pay  for  it  with  their  heads." 

Had  the  ministers (rf  the  shfigun  in  Yedo  desred  to  make  clear 
to  future  ages  that  to  Christianity  alone  was  due  the  cxpulsioo 
of  Spaniards  aod  Portuguese  from  Japan  and  her  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  sedustmi  they  could  not  have  pbced  on  record 
more  conclusive  testimony.  Macao  received  the  news  with 
rejoicingin  that  its"  earthly  ambassadors  had  been  made  ambas- 
sadors of  heaven,"  but  it  did  not  abandon  alt  hope  of  over- 
coming Japan's  obduracy.  When  Portugal  recovered  her 
independence  in  1640,  tbe  people  of  Macao  requested  Lisbon 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Japan,  and  on  the  16th  of  July  1647 
Don  Gonzaio  de  Siqueira  arrived  in  Nagasaki  with  two  vessels. 
He  carried  a  letter  from  King  John  IV.,  setting  forth  the 
severance  of  all  ctmnexion  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
countries  were  now  actiuUy  at  war,  and  urging  that  commercial 
relations  should  be  re-established.  The  Portuguese,  having 
refused  to  give  up  their  rudders  and  arms,  soon  found  themselves 
menaced  by  a  force  <rf  fifty  thousand  samurai,  and  were  glad  to 
put  out  of  port  qidetiy  on  the  4th  of  September.  This  was  the 
last  episode  in  the  medieval  htstoty  (d  Portugal's  intdoourse 
with  Japan. 

When  (1609)  the  Dutch  contemptated  forming  a  settlement 
in  Japan,  lyeyasu  gave  them  a  written  promise  that  "no  man 
should  do  them  any  wrong  and  that  he  would 
maintain  and  defend  them  as  bis  own  subjects."  ^OMkhM 
Moreover,  the  charter  granted  to  them  contained 
a  clause  providing  that,  into  whatever  ports  their  ships  put,  they 
were  not  to  be  moUsted  or  hindered  in  any  vray,  but,  "  on  tbe 
cMitraty,  must  be  shown  all  manner  of  help,  favour  and  assist- 
ance." They  might  then  have  chosen  any  port  in  Japan  for 
their  headquarten,  but  they  bad  the  misfortune  to  choose 
Hirada  For  many  years  they  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  choice. 
Their  exclusive  possesnon  of  the  Spice  Islands  and  their  own 
entcrpiiic  and  command  of  caiutal  ^ve  tbem  the  leading  place 
in  Japan's  over-iea  trade.  Even  when  things  had  changed 
greatly  for  the  worse  and  when  the  English  closed  their  books 
with  a  large  loss,  it  is  on  record  that  the  Dutch  were  reaping  a 
profit  of  76%  annually.  That  doings  at  Hirado  were  not  of  a 
purdy  commercial  dutiKter.  The  Aaglo-Dtitch  "  fleet  of 
defence"  made  that  port  Its  basis  of  operations  agunst  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  It  brought  iu  prizes  into 
Hirado,  the  profiU  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  fleet  and 
the  factories,  Dutch  and  Engli^,  which  arrangement  involved 
a  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  1633.  But  after  the 
death  of  lyeyasu  there  grew  up  at  the  Tokugawa  court  a  party 
which  advocated  the  expuluon  of  all  foreigners  on  the  ground 
that,  though  some  professed  a  different  form  of  Christianity  from 
that  of  the  CastitUtns  and  Portuguese,  it  was  nevertheless  one 
ud  tbe  same  ctecd.  This  policy  was  not  definitely  adofited. 
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but  it  made  itself  felt  Id  a  diKourtcotu  reception  accorded  to 
the  comnuiubnt  of  Fort  Zelandia  when  he  visited  T6ky&  in 
1627.  He  attempted  to  retaliate  upon  the  Japanese  vessels 
which  put  into  Zelandia  in  the  following  year,  but  the  Japanese 
■Danaged  to  seize  his  person,  exact  reparation  for  loss  of  time  and 
obtain  five  hostages  whom  they  carried  to  prison  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  government  of  that  time  was  wholly  intolerant 
of  any  injury  done  to  its  subjects  by  foreigners.  When  news 
of  the  ZeUndia  affair  reached  Vedo,  orders  were  immediately 
issued  for  the  sequestration  of  certain  Dutch  vessels  and  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Hirado  factory,  which  veto  was  not  removed 
for  four  years.  Commercial  arrangements,  also,  became  Icsi 
favourable.  The  Dutch,  instead  ^  selling  their  silk — which 
generally  formed  the  principal  sUple  of  import — in  the  open 
market,  were  required  to  send  it  to  the  Osaka  gild  of  licensed 
merchants  at  Nagasaki,  by  which  means,  Nagasaki  and  Osaka 
being  Imperial  cities,  the  Yedo  government  derived  advantage 
from  the  transaction.  An  attempt  to  evade  this  onerous 
system  provoked  a  very  siern  rebuke  from  Yedo,  and  shortly 
afterwards  all  Japanese  subjects  were  forbidden  to  act  as  ser- 
vants to  the  Dutch  outside  the  latter's  dwellings.  The  co- 
operation of  the  Hollanders  in  bombarding  the  castle  of  Hara 
during  the  Shimabara  rebellion  (i6j8J  gave  them  some  claim  on 
the  sh&gun's  government,  but  in  the  same  year  the  Dutch 
received  an  imperious  warning  that  the  severest  penalties  would 
be  infliaed  if  their  ships  carried  priests  or  any  religious  objects 
or  books.  So  profound  was  the  dislike  of  everything  relating 
to  Christianity  that  the  Dutch  nearly  caused  the  ruin  of  their 
factory  and  probably  their  own  destruction  by  inscribing  on  some 
newly  erected  warehouses  the  date  according  to  the  Christian 
era.  The  factory  happened  to  be  then  presided  over  byCaron, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  penetration.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  set  400  men  to  pull  down  the  warehouses,  thus 
depriving  the  Japanese  of  all  pretext  for  recourse  to  violence. 
He  was  compelled,  however,  to  promise  that  there  should  be  so 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  hereafter  and  that  time  should  no 
longer  be  reckoned  by  the  Christian  era.  In  a  few  months, 
further  evidence  of  Vedo's  ill  will  was  furnished.  An  edict 
appeared  ordering  the  Dutch  to  dispose  of  all  their  imports 
during  the  year  of  their  arrival,  without  any  option  of  carrying 
them  away  should  prices  be  low.  They  were  thus  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Osaka  gild.  Further,  they  were  forbidden  to 
slaughter  cattle  or  carry  arms,  and  altogether  it  seemed  as 
though  the  situation  was  to  be  tendered  impossible  for  them. 
An  envoy  despatched  from  Batavia  to  remonstrate  could  not 
obtain  audience  of  the  shOgun,  and  though  be  presented,  by 
way  of  remonstrance,  the  charter  origiiially  granted  by  lyeyasu, 
the  reply  he  received  was: — 

"  His  Majesty  charge*  u*  to  inform  you  that  it  i*  of  hut  slight 
importance  to  the  Empire  of  Japan  whether  toreisnen  come  or  do 
not  come  to  trade.  But  in  contideralion  ol  the  charter  granted  to 
them  by  lycyatu,  he  is  pleased  to  allow  the  Hollanders  to  continue 
their  operations,  and  to  leave  them  their  commercial  and  orhcr 
privileges,  on  the  condition  that  they  evacuate  HiradoandestaUiah 
tbemaelves  with  their  vesaets  in  the  port  of  NagasalcL" 

The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  regard  this  as  a  calamity.  During 
their  residence  of  31  years  at  Hirado  they  had  enjoyed  full  free- 
dom, had  been  on  excellent  terms  with  the  feudatory  and  his 
■amural,  and  had  prospered  in  their  business.  But  the  pettiness 
of  the  place  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  anchorage  having 
always  been  recognized,  transfer  to  Nagasaki  promised  a  splen- 
did harbour  and  much  larger  custom.  Bitter,  therefore,  was 
their  disappointment  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Deshima,  a  quadrangular  island  whose  longest 
face  did  not  measure  300  yds.,  and  that,  so  far  from  living  in 
the  town  of  Nagasaki,  they  would  not  be  allowed  even  to  enter 
it.   Siebold  writes: — 

"  A  guard  at  the  gate  prevented  all  communkaiioni  with  the  city 
td  Nagasaki:  no  Dutchman  without  weighty  reasons  and  without 
the  permission  of  the  governor  mi^ht  pass  the  gate:  no  Japanese 
(nnlesB  public  women)  might  live  m  a  Dutchman's  house.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  even  within  Deshima  itself  our  slate  prisoners 
were  keenly  watched.  No  Japanese  might  speak  with  then  in  his 
«WB  language  unlcaa  in  the  pmeace  of  n  whaesa  (a  govCTnmeu  spy) 
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or  visit  them  in  their  houws.  The  creatures  of  the  fowenwr  had  the 
warehouses  under  key  and  the  Dutch  traders  ceased  to  be  mastm 
of  their  properly." 

There  were  worse  indignities  to  be  endured.  No  Dutchman 
might  be  buried  in  Japanese  soil:  the  dead  bad  to  be  oomnutted 
to  tbe  deep.  Every  Dutch  ship,  her  rudder,  guns  and  ammtuu- 
tion  removed  and  her  sails  sealed,  was  subjected  to  tbe  strictni 
search.  No  religious  service  could  be  held.  Na<»e  was  sufiered 
to  past  from  one  Dutch  ship  10  another  vitboM  tbe  governor's 
permit.  Sometimes  the  offieen  and  men  were  woDtoriy 
cudgeUed  by  petty  Japanese  offidab.  They  led,  b  abort,  a 
life  of  extreme  abasement.  Some  relaxation  of  tbis  cUtene 
severity  was  afterwards  obtained,  but  at  no  lime  of  their  sojovn 
in  Deshima,  a  period  of  117  years,  were  the  Dutch  relieved  fma 
irksome  aitd  htuniliating  restraints.  Eleven  yean  after  their 
removal  thither,  the  expediency  trf  consulting  the  natioul 
honour  by  finally  abandoning  an  enterprise  so  derogatory  «u 
gravely  discussed,  but  hopes  of  improvement  supplemeniinf 
natur^  reluctance  to  surrender  a  monopoly  which  still  broncht 
large  gains,  induced  Iben  to  persevere.  At  that  time  this 
Nagasaki  over-sea  trade  was  considerable.  Fimn  7  to  le 
Dutch  ships  used  to  enter  the  port  annually,  carrying  catp 
valued  at  some  80,000  lb  of  silver,  the  chief  staples  of  import 
being  silk  and  piece-goods,  and  the  goverimient  levying  5*i 
by  way  of  customs  dues.  But  this  did  not  represent  Uk  whole 
of  the  charges  imposed.  A  rent  of  4SQ  A  of  aSver  bad  to  he 
paid  each  year  for  the  little  island  of  Deshima  and  tbe  bouxs 
standing  on  iti  and,  further,  every  spring,  the  Hollandcn  whc 
required  to  send  to  Yedo  a  mission  bearing  for  the  abOgon,  the 
heir-apparent  and  the  court  officiak  presents  represenlinf  aa 
aggregate  value  of  about  s^o  lb  of  silver.  They  found  thtv 
account,  nevenhek-SB,  in  buying  gold  and  copper  riprriifly 
the  latter— for  exporution,  until  the  JapoaeM  outboritits, 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  great  quantity  at  co|q>er  thus  carried 
away,  adopted  the  policy  of  limiting  the  number  of  vessels,  u 
well  as  their  inward  and  outward  cargoes,  so  that,  in  1790,  only 
one  ship  might  enter  annually,  nor  could  ahe  carry  away  iMie 
than  3SO  tons  of  o^per.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formal  visits 
ol  the  captain  of  the  factory  to  Yedo  were  reduced  to  one  every 
fifth  year,  and  the  value  of  the  pieaeau  coined  Iqr  bin  via  cut 
down  to  one  half. 

Well-informed  historians  have  contended  that,  hf  thu 
segregating  herself  from  contact  with  the  West,  Japan's  direct 
losses  were  small.    Certainly  it  is  trtie  that  ahe  could ^^^^^ 
not  have  learned  much  from  European  natioiis  oiju^m^ 
the  17th  century.   They  had  little  to  teach  bcr  ioj<a>t>w 
the  way  of  religious  tolerance;  in  the  way  ol  inter- y^*^** 
national  morality;  in  the  way  of  sodal  amenitiet 
and  etiquette;  in  the  way  of  artistic  conception  and  execuiioa; 
or  in  the  way  of  that  notable  shibboleth  of  modem  dvtlixation. 
tbe  open  door  and  equal  opportunitico.    Yet  when  all  this  is 
admitted,  there  remains  the  vital  fact  that  Japan  was  tbus  shut 
o3  from  the  almoq>here  of  competition,  and  that  for  itearty  two 
centurieaandabalf  she  never  had  an  opporttinity  of  warming  her 
intelligence  at  the  fire  of  tntematiotial  rivalry  or  deriving  ii>- 
spiration  from  an  exchange  of  ideas.   She  stood  aMBponiivdy 
still  while  tbe  worid  went  on,  and  the  iaterval  between  h«  and 
the  leading  peopka  of  the  Occident  in  matters  of  Mtitial  dvili- 
aation  bad  become  very  wide  before  she  awoke  to  a  tense  cf 
its  existence.   Tbe  sequel  of  this  page  of  her  histOQF  has  bees 
faithfully  summarized  by  a  modem  writers 

"  A  mora  complete  metamorphon*  of  a  nation's  policy  coaU 
acaicely  be  conceived.  In  1541  wc  6nd  the  Japectese  celebrated, 
or  notorious,  throughout  the  whole  of  tbe  Far  East  for  expinn 
abroad;  wc  find  them  known  at  the '  kings  of  the  sea  ';  we  find  then 
welcoming  lordgners  with  cordiality  and  opposinc  no  Qfastacte*  n 
foreign  commerce  or  even  to  the  propagandism  of  foreign  creeds:  wc 
find  them  so  quick  to  recognise  the  benefits  of  fonign  trade  and  so 
apt  to  pursue  them  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  they  establish 
commercial  relations  with  no  less  than  twenty  over-sea  markets:  we 
find  them  authorizing  the  Portuguese,  the  I>utch  and  tbe  English 
to  trade  at  every  port  in  the  em[Hre:  we  find.  In  short,  all  the  dements 
requisite  for  a  career  of  commeiciat  enterprise,  ocean-going  advew- 
lure  and  tnduitrial  liberality.  In  1641  evcrythii»  is  tevencd. 
Tkade  la  Interdicted  10  all  Western  peopka  eaccpt  tae  Dntcb,  aH 
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they  mre  confined  to  « little  idand  aoo  yanli  in  length  by  8d  In  width ; 
the  iaat  fympcotii  of  pratilKtion  for  any  alien  creed  expoae*  a 
lapaneK  tubject  to  be  punuhcd  with  awful  rigour;  any  attempt  to 
leave  the  limita  of  the  fcalm  involve*  decapitaiioa;  not  a  itiip  LBrge 
enough  to  pas*  beyond  the  ihadow  of  the  coaai  may  be  built.  How- 
ever tinwelcame  the  admiaaion,  it  is  apparent  that  for  all  tbcae 
chan^  Christian  propagandisai  was  responsible.  The  policy  of 
KClutioa  adopted  by  Japaa  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  and 
resolutely  pursued  until  the  middle  of  the  iQth,  wu  anti-Christian, 
not  anti-fordsn.  The  fact  cannot  be  too  dearly  recagniud.  It  is 
the  chief  leaaon  taught  by  the  event*  outlined  above.  Thmighout 
the  whole  of  that  pniod  of  isolation,  Ocddcnuls  were  not  known  to 
the  Japanese  byanyof  the  terms  now  in  common  use.asfwaiiatii-jiM, 
leiyi-jitt,  or  i-jin,  which  embody  the  simple  meanings  '  foreigner, 
*  Wnterncr '  or  '  alien  ' :  ihejr  were  popularly  calkd  b^tren  Ipadres). 
ThuaoMBpietriy  had  foreign  intercourse  and  Christian  propagandiam 
become  ioentieed  in  the  eyca  of  the  people.  And  when  it  is  reowm- 
iiered  that  foreign  intercoutie,  aModatcti  with  Christianity,  had  come 
lo  be  ^nomrmous  in  laoaneae  eats  with  fotein  atgrtssion.  with  the 
■ibvenal  oi  the  mikMo  sancient  dynaMv,  and  witn  the  loss  of  the  in- 
dcpcndcaccof  the  'coufltfv  of  thegods.'  thm  is  bo  difficulty  In  under- 
ttap'f''^  tba  atthddc  of  tut  natioa'a  infKl  towaidi  tfaii  quenioD." 

Ftmpi  ItOataam  m  Modtru  Tima. — ^Fram  the  middle  of 
the  17th  oentury  to  tbe  be^nlng  of  the  19th,  J^mii  socceeded 
P^^mt  >"  rigorously  enforcing  bcr  policy  of  Mclusion.  But 
fcsilaa  io  the  concluding  days  of  this  epoch  two  influeacei 
'"^'^^  began  to  disturti  ber  Mlf-iuffidcncy.  One  was  the 
Cradual  inShntion  of  li|ht  from  the  outer  world  throu^ 
the  narrow  window  of  the  Dutch  prison  at  Deihlma;  the  other, 
frequent  apparitions  at  Russian  vessels  on  her  iMTtbem  coasts. 
Tbe  f»nier  wu  a  slow  process.  It  materialized  first  in  tbe  study 
of  anatomy  by  a  little  group  of  youths  who  had  acquired  acci- 
dental knowledge  of  the  radical  difference  between  Dutch  and 
Japaneac  conceptimit  as  to  tbe  structure  of  the  human  body. 
The  work  of  these  students  reads  like  a  page  of  romance.  With- 
out any  appreciable  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  they  set 
themselves  to  dedpber  a  Dutch  medical  book,  obtained  at  enor- 
mous cost,  and  from  this  smaU  bei^nning  they  pasted  to  a  vague 
but  firm  convictkm  that  their  country  ^d  faUen  far  behind  the 
material  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  Ocddent.  They 
labotired  in  secret,  for  the  study  of  forngn  books  was  then  a 
criminal  offence;  yet  the  patriolisra  of  one  of  thejr  number  out- 
weiiJied  his  piiidence,  and  he  boldly  puUished  a  iHrochure 
advocating  the  constnictiim  <rf  a  navy  and  predicting  a  descent 
by  tbe  Rusnans  on  tbe  northern  borders  of  the  empire.  Before 
this  prescient  man  had  Iain  five  months  in  prison,  his  foresight 
was  verified  by  events.  The  Russians  simulated  at  the  outset 
a  desire  lo  establish  commercial  relations  by  peaceful  means. 
Had  the  Japanese  been  better  ac<)uainted  with  tbe  history  of 
nalicMis,  tb^r  would  have  known  how  to  interptct  the  idea  of  a 
Russian  quest  for  commercial  connexions  in  the  Far  East  a 
hundred  years  ago.  But  they  dealt  with  the  question  on  its 
superficial  merits,  and,  after  imposing  on  the  tsar's  envoys  a 
wcarisonie  dday  of  several  months  at  Nagasaki,  addressed  to 
tbem  a  peremptory  refusal  together  with  an  order  to  leave  that 
port  forthwith.  Incensed  by  such  treatment,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  ot  a  number  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
who  had  landed  on  the  island  of  Etorofu  in  the  Kuriles,  the 
Rosaiana  resorted  to  armed  reprisals.  The  Japanese  settle- 
ments in  Sakhalin  and  Etonlu  were  raided  and  burned,  other 
places  were  menaced  and  several  Japanese  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed. Tbe  lesson  sank  deep  into  tbe  minds  of  the  Yedo  olBdats. 
Tbey  withdrew  their  veto  against  the  study  of  foreign  books, 
and  Ibey  arrived  in  part  at  the  rclucunt  conclusion  that  to  olfer 
armed  opposition  to  tbe  coming  of  foreign  ships  was  a  task 
■omewbat  beyond  Japan's  capacity.  Japan  ceased,  however,  lo 
attract  European  attention  amid  the  absorUng  interest  of  the 
Napolemuc  era,  and  the  shfigun's  government,  misinterpreting 
this  respite,  reverted  to  tbdr  old  policy  of  stal¥n(rt  resistance  to 
fiNcigu  intcrcmine; 

Meanwhile  another  power  was  beginning  to  estabUab  dose  I 
contact  with  Japan,  llie  whaling  industry  in  Russian  watcnolT 
^^^^  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan 
g^^tffl^  had  attracted  large  investments  of  American  capital 
and  was  pursued  yeariy  by  thousands  of  American 
qlkeiM.  la  ooe  season  86  of  these  whaling  vessels  passed  wltMn 


easy  sight  of  Japan's  northern  island,  Yeao,  so  that  the  aspect  of 
foreign  ships  became  quite  familiar.  From  time  to  time  Ameri- 
can schooners  were  cast  away  on  Japan's  shores.  GeneraUy  the 
survivors  were  treated  with  ttrferable  copsidcratimt  and  ulti* 
mately  sent  to  Deshima  for  Bbi{Mnent  to  Batavla.  Japanese 
sailors,  too,  driven  out  of  their  route  by  hurricanes  and  caught 
in  the  stream  of  the  "  Black  Current,"  were  occasionally  icarried 
to  the  Aleutian  Uands,  to  Oregon  or  Califonia,  and  in  several 
instances  these  shipwrKked  marinoiB  were  takca  back  to  Japan 
with  all  Undneas  by  American  vessels.  On  such  an  cnud  of 
mercy  the  "  Morrison  "  entered  Yedo  Bay  in  1S37,  proceeding 
thence  to  Kagoahima,  only  to  be  driven  away  by  cannon  shot; 
and  on  such  an  errand  the  "  Uanhattan  "  in  1845  lay  for  four 
days  at  Uraga  while  ber  master  (Hercater  Cooper)  odlected 
books  and  charts.  It  would  seem  that  Ms  expetience  induced 
the  Washington  government  to  attempt  the  opening  of  Japan. 
A  ninety-gun  ship  and  a  sloop  were  sent  on  the  errand.  They 
anchored  off  Uragn  (July  1B46)  and  Commodore  Biddle  made 
due  apidication  tor  trade.  But  he  received  a  positive  refusal, 
and  having  been  Instructed  by  his  government  to  abstain  from 
any  act  oilculated  to  excite  hostility  or  distrust,  he  quietly 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away. 

In  this  same  year  (1846)  a  French  ship  touched  at  the  Riuklu 
(Ludiu)  archipelago  and  sou^t  to  persuade  the  islaaden  thnt 
their  only  security  against  British  aggrestfoQ  was  to 
place  theRiselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  In  Brtu^ 
fact  Great  Britain  was  now  beginning  to  interest  heiielf  na^PMn 
In  south  China,  and  more  thu  one  warning  reached  g^*** 
Yedo  from  Deshima  that  F»gM«*i  warships  might  at 
any  moment  visit  Japanese  waters.  The  Dutch  have  been  much 
blamed  for  thus  attempting  to  prejudice  Japan  against  the  Ocd- 
dent, but  if  the  dictates  of  commenial  rivalry,  as  it  was  then 
practised,  do  not  constitute  an  am^  ei^anatlon,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  England  and  Holland  had  recently  been 
enemies,  and  that  the  last  British  vessel,*  seen  at  Nagasaki  had 
gone  there  hoping  to  capture  the  annual  Dutch  trading-ship  from 
Batavia.  Dcshima'a  warnings,  however,  remained  unfulfilled, 
though  they  doubtless  contributed  t«  Jqun's  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness.  Then,  in  1847,  tbe  king  of  HoUuid  himself  intervened. 
He  sent  to  Yedo  various  books,  together  with  a  map  irf  the  world 
and  atleqiatchadviungjapantoabaitdon  her  ptdlcy  of  isolation. 
Within  •  few  months  (1849)  of  the  receipt  ot  his  Dutch 
majesty's  recommendation,  an  American  brig,  the  "  Preble," 
under  Commaniler  J.  Glynn,  anchored  in  Nagasaki  harbour  and 
threatened  to  bombard  the  town  unless  immediate  delivery  were 
made  of  18  seamen  who,  having  been  wrecked  in  northern  waters, 
were  held  by  the  Japanese  preparatory  to  shipment  for  Batavia. 
In  1649  another  despatch  reached  Yedo  from  the  king  of  Holland 
announcing  that  an  American  fleet  might  be  expected  in 
Japanese  waters  a  year  later,  and  that,  unless  Japan  agreed  to 
enter  into  friendly  commercial  relations,  war  must  ensue. 
Appended  to  this  despatch  was  an  approximate  draft  of  the 
treaty  wluch  would  be  presented  for  signature,  together  with  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  addressed  by  the  Washington  govern- 
ment to  European  nations,  justifying  the  contemplated  expedf. 
tion  on  the  ground  that  ft  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  Japan 
as  well  OS  to  that  of  the  Occident. 

Id  1853,  Commodore  Perry,  with  a  squadron  of  four  ships-of- 
war  and  560  men,  entered  Uraga  Bay.   So  formidable  a  foreign 
force  had  not  been  seen  in  Japanese  waters  since  tbe 
coming^ the Mong(d  Armada.  A patdc ensued  among 
the  people— the  same  people  wito.  In  the  days  <rf 
Hideyoshi  or  lyeyasu,  would  have  gone  out  to  encounter  these 
ships  with  assured  coiifidence  of  victory.   The  contrast  did  not 
stop  there.  The  shSgun,  whose  ancestors  had  administered  the 
country's  affairs  with  absolutely  autocratic  authority,  now  sum- 
moned a  council  of  the  feudatories  to  consider  the  situation;  and 
the  Imperial  court  in  Kioto,  which  never  appealed  for  heaven 'said 
except  in  a  national  emergency  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed 
«nce  the  creation  of  the  shflgunate,  now  directed  thai  at 
the  seven  principal  shrines  and  at  all  the  great  temples  special 
■H.M.S. " Phactotk"  whhft  entendih^  port  fai  jM. 
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praym  should  be  offered  for  tbe  safety  of  the  hud  and  for  the 

destniction  of  Uw  sUena.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the  Ameriam 
squadron  awoke  in  tbe  cause  of  the  country  as  a  whole  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  hitherto  .cmifiiKd  to  feudal  interasts.  The  sfaOgun 
does  not  accm  to  have  bad  aiqr  thought  of  favokins  that  ^lirit: 
his  part  in  laiaing  it  was  involuntary  and  his  minislen  behaved 
ffith  perpleicd  vadllation.  The  Infirmity  of  the  Yedo  Adminls- 
traUoo^  purpose  presented  such  a  strong  contrast  to  the  single- 
BUMled  lesolution  of  the  Imperial  court  that  the  prestige  of  the 
ttoe  was  hugely  impaired  and  that  of  tbe  other  correspondingly 
enhanced.  Perry,  however,  was  without  authority  to  support 
his  proposals  by  any  recourse  to  violence.  The  United  States 
government  had  relied  solely  on  the  moral  effect  of  his  display  of 
force,  and  his  countrymen  had  siqiplied  him  with  a  large  collec- 
tion of  tbe  products  of  peanfid  pragras,  from  sewing  roacbiaes 
to  miniature  railways.  He  did  not  undtdy  press  for  a  treaty,  but 
after  lying  at  anchor  off  Uraga  during  a  period  of  ten  days  and 
after  transmitting  the  preiident's  letter  to  the  sovereign  of  Japan, 
be  steamed  away  on  the  tjlh  of  July,  announcing  his  return  in 
tbe  ensuinK  spring.  Hie  oonduct  of  the  Japanese  subsequently 
to  his  departure  showed  how  fully  and  rapidly  they  had  acquired 
the  conviction  that  the  appliances  of  their  old  dvilizaiion  were 
powerless  to  resist  the  resources  of  the  new.  Orden  were 
issued  rescinding  tbe  long-enforced  veto  against  tbe  construction 
<rf  aca<goins  ships;  tbe  feudal  chiefs  were  invited  to  build  and  am 
large  vessds;  tbe  Dutch  were  oonunissioned  to  furnish  a  ship  of 
war  and  to  procure  from  Europe  all  the  best  works  on  modem 
military  science;  every  one  who  had  acquired  any  expert  know- 
ledge throu|ji  tbe  medium  of  Dcsbima  was  taken  into  official 
favour;  forts  wen  built;  cannoa  were  cast  and  troops  were 
drilled.  But  fnnn  all  this  effort  there  resulted  only  fresh 
evidence  of  tbe  country's  inatnlity  to  defy  foreign  insistence,  and 
on  the  snd  of  December  1853,  instructions  were  issued  that  if  the 
Americans  letumed,  tltey  were  to  be  dealt  with  peacefully.  The 
Bigfal  of 'Perry's  steam-prapdied  ships,  thrir  powerful  guns  and 
all  the  qiedmens  tbcy  carrfed  of  western  wonders,  had  practically 
bnken  down  the  barriers  of  Japan's  isolation  without  any  need 
of  tienties  or  conventions.  Perry  returned  in  the  following 
February,  and  after  an  Interchange  of  courtesies  artd  formalitica 
extending  over  sii  weeks,  obtained  a  tieaty  pledging  Japan  to 
accord  kind  treatment  to  shipwrecked  sailocs;  to  permit  foreign 
vcbkIs  to  obtain  stores  sad  provisions  within  her  territory,  snd 
to  allow  American  ships  to  anchor  in  the  porta  at  Shimoda  and 
Hakodate.  On  this  second  occasion  Perry  had  10  ships  with 
crews  numbering  two  thousand,  and  when  he  landed  to  sign  the 
treaty,  he  was  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honour  mustering  500 
strong  in  37  boats.  Much  has  been  written  about  hia  judicious 
display  of  force  and  his  sagacious  tact  in  dealing  with  the 
Japanese,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  consequences  of  his 
exploit  have  not  invested  its  methods  with  extravagant  lustre. 
Standing  on  the  threshold  of  modem  Japan's  wonderful  career, 
his  figure  shines  by  the  reflected  light  of  its  surroundings. 

Russia,  Holland  and  England  speedily  secured  for  themselves 
treaties  amilar  to  that  concluded  by  Commodore  Perry  in  1854- 
fM  But  Japan's  doors  still  remained  closed  to  foreign 
TiMtyf  commerce,  snd  it  was  reserved  for  another  citisen 
n«Mira.  ^  gjg^t  republic  to  open  them.  This  was  Town- 
aend  Harris  (1803-1878),  the  first  U.S.  consul-general  in  Japan. 
Arriving  in  August  1S56,  he  concluded,  in  June  of  tlie  following 
year,  a  treaty  securing  to  American  citizens  the  privilege  of  per- 
manent residence  . at  Shimoda  and  Hakodate,  the  opening  of 
Nagssaki,  tbe  right  <rf  consular  jurisdiction  and  certain  minor 
contessioni.  Still,  however,  permission  for  commercial  Enter- 
courae  was  withheld,  and  Harris,  convinced  that  this  great  goal 
could  not  be  reached  unless  he  made  his  way  to  Yedo  and  con- 
ferred direct  with  the  sl>Ogun's  ministers,  pressed  persistently 
for  leave  to  do  so.  Ten  months  elquedb^ive  he  succeeded,  and 
such  s  dis|day  of  reluctance  on  the  Japanese  dde  was  very 
unfavounUy  critidied  in  the  years  immediately  subsequent. 
Ignorance  of  tlie  country's  domciiic  politics  inspired  the  critics. 
The  Yedo  administration,  already  weakened  by  the  growth  of  a 
strong  public  aeuiment  in  favour  of  sboliriiinf  tbe  dual  qratem 


of  iBverifmeiit— tbtt  of  the  sAido  in  Kioto  and  that  of  tbs 

ahSgun  In  Yedo— had  been  atill  further  dtscre<tited  by  iu  own 
timid  policy  as  compared  with  the  stalwart  mien  of  the  throne 
towards  the  question  of  foreign  intercourse.  Openly  to  sanction 
cooimercial  idstioBs  at  snch  s  lime  wmU  have  beoi  little  ihort 
of  reckless.  The  Peny  convention  snd  the  first  Hkrris 
tion  could  be  construed,  and  were  purposely  construed,  as  mere 
acts  of  benevolence  tovrards  strangers;  but  a  commercial  treaty 
would  not  have  lent  itself  to  any  such  construction,  and  nstwally 
the  shOgun's  ministers  hesitsled  to  agree  to  an  appamiliy 
suiddal  step.  Harris  carried  his  point,  however.  He  was 
received  by  the  shOgun  in  Yedo  in  November  1857,  and  on 
the  agth  of  July  1858  a  treaty  was  signed  in  Yedo,  engaging 
that  Yokohama  slioold  be  opened  on  tbe  4th  ^  Jtdy  1859  and 
that  commerce  between  tbe  United  Sutei  and  Jsptn  should 
thereafter  be  freely  carried  on  there.  Tbb  treaty  was  aanolly 
concluded  by  tbe  shOgun's  Ministers  in  defiance  of  their  failure 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  in'  KiOio.  Foreign 
historians  have  found  much  to  say  about  Jquocse  duplicity  in 
concealing  the  mbordiimie  positioa  ocnipied  by  the  Yedo 
administration  towards  tbe  KiOto  court.  Such  condemnation  is 
not  consistent  with  fuller  knowledge.  The  Yedo  authorities 
had  power  to  solve  all  problems  of  foreign  intercourse  without 
reference  to  KiMo.  lyeyasu  had  not  seen  any  octasioa  to 
seek  imperial  asacat  when  be  granted  unrestricted  Vbaty  of 
trsde  to  tbe  representatives  of  the  East  India  Cwnpany,  nor  had 
lyemitsu  asked  for  Kioto's  sanction  when  he  issued  his  decree  for 
the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners.  If,  in  the  igth  century,  Yedo 
shrank  from  a  responsibility  which  it  had  nnbraiutingly  assumed 
in  the  17U1,  tbe  cause  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  ibBgon's 
simulation  <rf  autonomy,  but  In  his  desire  to  associate  the  throne 
with  a  pdicy  which,  while  recognizing  it  to  be  unavoidaUe,  he 
distrusted  his  own  ability  to  make  the  nation  accept.  But  his 
miabtcrs  had  promised  Harris  that  the  tresty  should  be 
signed,  and  tbey  kept  tbdr  word,  at  a  risk  of  which  the  United 
States*  owisul-general  had  no  conception.  Hirouifieut  these 
negotistions  Harris  spared  no  pains  to  create  in  the  ninds  ol 
the  Japanese  an  intelligent  conviction  that  the  worM  could  no 
longer  be  kept  at  arm's  length,  and  though  it  is  extrmdy  pnb- 
lentatfcal  whether  he  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  Japan- 
ese themselves  siready  arrived  at  that  very  conviction,  his 
patient  and  ludd  expositions  coupled  with  a  winning  personality 
undoubtedly  produced  much  Impression.  He  was  largely 
assisted,  too,  by  recent  events  In  China,  where  the  PeihO  forts 
had  been  captured  and  the  Chinese  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  at 
Tientsin.  Harris  warned  the  Japanese  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  expected  at  any  moment  in  Yedo  Bay,  and  thai  the 
best  way  to  avert  irksome  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  Fn^M^ 
was  to  establish  a  comparatively  moderate  precedent  by  yielding 
to  America's  proposals. 

This  treaty  could  not  be  represented,  as  previous  convcntiona 
had  been,  in  tbe  li|Jit  of  a  purely  benevol«it  cmoessioa.  It 
definitely  provided  for  the  trade  and  residence  of 
foreign  merchants,  and  thus  finally  terminated  ^  Tm0i 
Japan's  traditional  isolation.  Moreover,  it  had  been 
concluded  in  defiance  of  the  Throne's  refusal  to  sanction  anythinK 
of  the  kind.  Much  eidtement  resulted.  The  nation  ranged 
itself  into  three  parties.  One  comprised  the  advocates  of  free 
inlercuune  and  progressive  liberality;  another,  while  insisting 
that  only  the  most  limited  privileges  should  be  accorded  to 
aliens,  was  of  two  minds  as  to  the  advisabih'ty  of  offering  armed 
resistance  at  once  or  temporizing  so  as  to  gain  time  for  prepara- 
tion; the  third  advocated  uncompromising  aedusion.  Once 
again  the  shOgun  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  feudal  barons, 
ht^ng  to  secure  their  co-operation.  But  with  hardly  an  tnxp- 
tioti  they  ptonouTKed  against  yielding.  Thm  tbe  sbOguaate 
■aw  itself  compelled  to  adopt  a  restdutdy  liberal  pobcy:  It 
issued  a  decree  In  that  sense,  and  thenceforth  tbe  adininbtrtfiv« 
court  at  Yedo  and  the  Imperial  court  in  Kifito  stood  in  unequvo- 
cal  opposition  to  each  other,  the  Conservatives  ranging  then- 
selves  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  the  Liberals  on  that  of  the  fomer. 
It  was  a  iltuatioB  fuU  of  peridesity  to  outsiden,  and  the  forcica 
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repicwtiUlivcs  mbintcipKted  tt.  Tbey  liBigiiwd  that  the 
sUgim'a  miiiteien  mwi^  onlr  to  mde  th^  tmtjr  oUil^tloiia 
and  to  render  the  satnatkin  intolerable  for  foreigB  rcsidenu, 

whereu  in  trutb  the  utuatlon  thmtened  to  boconie  intolenble 
for  the  ■bOgunate  itself.  Nevertheless  the  Yedo  officials  can- 
not be  entity  acquitted  of  dupUdty.  Under  pretsure  of  the 
teamty  of  adf-^eMTvation  they  eflccted  «lth  KiBto  a  com- 
promac  which  aitifocd  to  ferdgn  Intercoune  a  tempwaiy 
chaiacter.  The  threatened  political  crisis  was  thus  averted, 
bnt  the  enemies  ol  the  dual  system  of  government  gained 
strength  daily.  One  of  their  devices  was  to  assastinatc  forrigners 
in  the  hope  ol  embrnling  the  shfigunate  with  WcMcm  powen  and 
thus  dtber  fordng  Ks  band  or  prcd[»tatin9  Its  downfoO.  It  b 
not  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  foreigners  were  deceived,  especially 
as  they  approached  tlie  solution  of  Japanese  problems  with 
an  the  Occidental's  habitual  suspicion  of  everything  Oriental. 
Thm  wbta  tbe  Yedo  government,  cognisaDt  that  seriona  dangers 
nenased  the  Yokohama  settlement,  took  piccautlMis  to  guard 
it,  the  Coieign  minisiers  convinced  themselves  that  a  deliberate 
piece  of  chicanery  was  bring  practised  at  their  expense;  that 
statecraft  tather  than  truth  had  dictated  the  icprcseautions 
made  to  them  by  tbe  JapancM  lutborities;  and  that  the  alarm 
of  the  latter  was  slmUated  for  the  purpose  of  findbig  a  pretext 
to  cortail  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  foreigners.  Therefore  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  inmates  of  the  legations  should  show  thenselves  as 
httle  as  possible  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  where  at  any 
mofflcat  a  deqiemdo  mi|^t  cat  than  down,  was  treated  almost  as 
an  insnlL  Then  tbe  Japanese  anthorities  taw  no  recourse  except 
to  attach  an  armed  escort  lo  tbe  person  of  every  foreigner  when 
he  moved  about  tbe  city.  But  even  this  precaution,  which 
certainly  was  not  adopted  out  of  mere  caprice  or  with  any 
sinister  design,  excited  fresh  suspicions.  The  Biitiib  fqtresenta- 
tive,  in  reporting  the  event  to  hb  govtrmnent,  said  that  the 
Japanese  had  taken  the  importunity  to  graft  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  vpia,  watchmen  and  police-officers  at  the  several 
legations,  a  mounted  escort  to  accompany  the  memben  whenever 
they  noved  about. 

Just  at  thb  time  (iSfii)  the  Yedo  ttatcnun,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  divergent  views  of  the  two  courts,  ncsottated  a 
marriage  between  tbe  emperor's  suter  and  the  shOgun. 
Bnt  in  order  to  bring  tbe  union  about,  they  had  to 
fiwsjpaw  placate  the  KiSto  Conservatives  by  a  prambe  to  exfMl 
y******  fbrdgners  from  the  country  within  ten  years.  When 
p'",,     this  became  known,  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
reactionaries,  and  furnished  a  new  weapon  to  Yedo's 
enemies,  who  interpreted  tbe  marriage  as  the  beginning  of  a  plot 
to  dethrone  the  mikada    Murderoui  attacks  upon  fbtcigners 
became  more  frequent   Two  of  these  assaults  had  Domatous 
coDseqoences.   Tbree  British  subjects  attempted  to  force  their 
way  throu^  the  cortiit  of  the  Satsuma  feudal  chief  on  tbe 
hi^way  between  Yokohama  and  Yedo.   One  of  them  was 
killed  and  tbe  other  two  wounded.   This  outrage  was  not  in- 
Spired  by  tbe  "  barbaiian-cxpelling  "  sentiment:  to  any  Japanese, 
subject  violating  tbe  niles  of  etiquette  as  these  Englishmen 
bad  violated  them,  the  same  fate  would  have  been  meted 
out.    Neveithelesa,  as  the  Satsuma  daimyfi  refused  to  surrender 
his  implicated  vassals,  and  as  the  shOgun's  arm  was  not  long 
enough  to  reach  tbe  most  powerful  feudatory  in  Japan,  the 
British  pivemment  sent  a  squadron  to  bombard  his  capital, 
KagDsUma.   It  was  not  a  brilliant  expldt  In  any  sense,  but  its 
results  wcfc  invaluable;  for  the  operations  of  the  British  ships 
finally  convinced  tbe  Satsuma  men  of  their  impotence  in  the 
lace  of  Western  armaments,  and  converted  tbem  into  advocates 
of  liberal  progress.   Three  months  previously  to  this  bombard- 
ment cf  Kagodiima  another  puissant  feudatory  had  thrown 
down  the  gzuntlel.   The  Chfishfl  chief,  whose  batteries  com- 
manded tbe  entrance  to  the  inland  sea  at  Sbimonoseki,  opened 
fire  upon  ships  flyii^  the  flags  of  the  United  States,  of  France 
and  of  HoDand.   In  thus  acting  he  obeyed  an  edict  obtained  by 
tbe  extiemlsts  from  the  mikado  witbmt  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe 
■hAgBB,  whidi  edict  fixed  the  nth  <tf  May  1863  is  the'date 
for  pncticallj  Iiiaaguiaiinr  the  forogneis-ei^Uan  ptdicy. 


Again  the  sbBgun'a  administrative  oMnpetenoe  proved  inade- 
quate to  exact  reparation,  and  a  squadna,  composed  chiefly 
«  Biitish  men-of-war.  proceeding  to  ShhMnoseki,  dem^bed 
ChOshfl's  forts,  destroyed  his  ships  and  scattered  his  samurai. 
In  the  face  of  tbe  Kapishima  bombardment  and  the  Sbimono- 
seki expedition,  no  Japanese  subject  could  retain  any  faith  ia 
hb  country^  aUlUy  to  oppose  Occidentals  by  (woe.  lima  tbe 
year  1863  was  nemwatile  in  Jinn's  history.  It  nw  the 
"  barbarian-cxpdiing "  agitation  deprived  of  the  emperor's 
sanction;  it  saw  tbe  two  principal  dans,  Satsuma  and  CbtahQ, 
convinced  of  theit  country's  impotence  to  defy  tbe  Occident; 
It  saw  tbe  nation  almost  fully  roused  to  tbe  dWategtatlng  ami 
wedwnlng  etfecU  of  tbe  feudal  system;  and  it  saw  tbe  tradi* 
tlonal  antipathy  to  fordgners  beginning  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
desire  to  study  their  dvilizatioa  and  to  adopt  its  best  Eeaturcs. 

The  treaty  eonduded  between  the  shOgun's  government  and 
tbe  United  States  In  1858  was  of  course  followed  by  similar 
compacts  with  tbe  prindpal  European  powers.  ftaUHtmUtm 
From  the  outset  these  states  agreed  to  co-operate  ■'ta* 
for  the  assertion  of  their  conventional  privHegea, 
and  they  naturally  took  Great  Britain  for  leader,  thon^  such 
a  relatliui  was  never  openly  annminoed.  Hie  treaties,  however, 
continued  during  several  years  to  lack  Imperial  ratificMion, 
and,  as  time  went  by,  that  defect  obtruded  itself  more  aiid 
more  upon  the  attention  of  their  foreign  signatories.  The  year 
1865  saw  British  interests  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Harry 
Parkcs,  a  man  of  keen  inught,  indomitable  courage  and  som^ 
what  peremptory  methods,  teamed  during  a  long  period  d( 
service  in  China.  It  happened  that  the  post  of  Japanese  secre- 
tary at  the  British  legation  in  Yedo  was  then  held  by  a  remark- 
ably gifted  young  Englishman,  who,  in  a  compatativdy  briet 
interval,  had  acquired  a  good  woridng  knowledge  of  tbe  Japanese 
language,  aiMl  it  happracd  abo  that  tbe  British  lection  in 
Yedo  was  already — as  it  has  always  been  ever  rince — the  best 
equipped  institution  of  its  class  in  Japan.  Aided  by  these 
facilities  and  by  tbe  resesxches  of  Mr  Satow  (afterwards  Sir 
Ernest  Satow)  Fadecs  arrived  at  the  conduafons  that  tbe 
Yedo  government  was  tottering  to  its  fall;  that  tbe  resumption 
of  administrative  authority  by  the  Ki&to  court  would  make  for 
the  interests  not  only  of  tbe  West  but  also  of  Japan;  and  that 
tbe  ratification  tt  the  treaties  hy  tbe  mikado  would  duddate 
tbe  sltnatlOD  for  fbrdgneia  while  being,  at  the  same  time, 
enentlal  to  the  validity  o(  the  documents.  Two  other  objects 
also  presented  themselves,  namely,  that  tbe  import  duties 
fixed  by  the  conventions  should  be  reduced  from  15  to  5% 
od  valorem,  and  that  the  ports  of  HiAgS  and  Osaka  dbould  be 
opened  at  once,  instead  ^  at  tbe  expiratk>D  of  two  years  ti 
originally  fixed.  It  was  not  proposed  that  these  Concessions 
should  be  entirely  gratuitous.  When  the  four-power  flotilla 
destroyed  the  Sbimonoseki  batteries  and  sank  the  veneb 
Ijring  there,  a  fine  of -three  million  dollars  (some  £750,000)  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  daimyO  of  CbOshfl  by  way  of  ransom  for 
hb  capital,  which  lay  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  invaders.  The  daimyO 
of  Chtehtl,  however,  was  in  open  rebellion  against  tbe  shftgun, 
and  Bs  tbe  Utter  could  not  collect  the  debt  from  the  recaldtrant 
dansmen,  while  the  four  powers  insisted  on  being  paid  by. 
some  oAe,  the  Yedo  treasuty  was  finally  compelled  to  shoulder 
tbe  obligation.  Two  out  of  tbe  three  millions  were  still  due, 
and  J'arkcs  conceived  the  idea  of  remitting  this  debt  in  exchange 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  tbe  reduction  of  the  customs 
tariff  from  15  to  5%  ad  talorem  and  the  immediate  opening  of 
HIAgO  and  Osaka.  He  took  with  him  to  the  place  of  negotia- 
tion (HiOga)  a  fleet  of  British,  French  and  Dutch  war-ships, 
for,  while  announdng  peaceful  Intentions,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  think  that  a  display  of  force  should  occupy  tbe  fore- 
ground in  all  negotiations  with  Oriental  states.  This  coup 
may  be  said  to  have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  sh&gunate.  For 
here  again  was  produced  in  a  highly  aggravated  form  the  drama 
which  bad  so  greatly  startled  the  natkm  elgjit  yean  iwevlously, 
Peny  had  come  with  his  wanhips  to  the  portals  (rf  Yedo,  and 
now  a  foreign  fleet,  twice  as  strong  as  Perry's,  had  anchored 
at  the  vestibule    the  Imperial  dty  itsdf .   No  rational  Japanese 
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could  suppose  that  tliis  pande  of  force  was  for  purely  peaceful 
purposes,  or  that  rejection  of  the  amicable  bargain  proposed  by 
Great  Britain's  representative  would  be  followed  by  the  quiet 
withdrawal  of  the  menacing  fleet,  whose  teniUe  potentialitiea 
had  been  demonstrated  at  Kagothlma  and  Shimonoieki.  Ihe 
sedusioniats,  whose  voices  had  been  nearly  silenced,  raised  tbem 
in  renewed  denunciation  of  the  shSgun's  incompetence  to 
guarantee  the  sacied  dty  of  ElBto  agunst  such  treipawea. 
and  the  emperor,  brought  once  mm  under  the  influence  <rf  the 
anti-foreign  party,  inflicted  a  heavy  disgrace  on  the  shfigun 
by  dismissing  and  punishing  the  officials  to  whom  the  latter 
bad  entrusted  the  conduct  of  negotiations  at  Hi&gO.  Such 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  throne  amounted  to  witbdrawing 
the  administrative  commisaion  held  by  the  Toku^wa  family 
unce  the  days  of  lyryaau.  Hie  shfigun  reaigned.  But  bis 
adversaries  not  being  yet  ready  to  replace  him,  he  was  induced 
to  resume  office,  with,  liowever,  Utahy  damaged  prestige.  As 
for  Un  three-power  squadron,  it  ite«ned  vnj  aucccMfuL 
Parhes  had  come  prepared  to  write  off  the  indemnity  In  ochange 
for  three  concessions.  He  obtained  two  of  the  concessions 
without  remitting  a  dollar  of  the  debt. 

The  shfigun  did  ncA  long  survive  the  humiliation  thus 
inflicted  on  him.  .  He  ified  in  the  foUowing  year  {tU6),  and 
f^afjMiir***  "iicceeded  by  KeOu,  destined  to  be  the  last  of 
ihmwi  the  Tokugawa  rulers.  Nine  years  previously  this 
Wt^nm  same  Keiki  had  been  put  forward  by  the  sedusionists 
OiltiMtkm.^  candidate  for  the  shOgunate.  Yet  no  sooner  did 
he  attain  that  distinction  in  1866  than  he  remodelled  the  army 
on  French  Uncs,  engaged  Englidi  officen  to  organize  a  navy, 
sent  his  brother  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  altered  many  of 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  his  court  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
accord  with-  Occidental  fashions.  The  contrast  between  the 
pditics  he  represented  when  a  candidate  for  office  In  tin  and 
the  practice  he  adopted  on  succeeding  to  power  in  r866  funded 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  qurit 
of  the  time.  The  most  bigoted  of  the  ezdu^onisu  were  now 
beginmng  to  abandon  all  idea  of  czpeUing  foreigners  and  to 
think  mainly  of  acquiring  the  beat  elements  of  their  dvQintion. 
The  Japanese  are  alow  to  reach  a  decision  but  very  quick  to  act 
upon  it  when  reached.  From  1866  onwards  the  new  spirit 
rapidly  permeated  the  whole  nation;  progress  became  the  aim 
of  all  classes,  and  the  oouiUiy  entered  upon  a  career  of  intelli- 
gent asrimilation  which,  In  forty  years,  won  for  Japan  •  uni' 
versally  accorded  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  Occidental 
powers. 

After  the  abdition  of  the  shOgunate  and  the  resumption  of 
administrative  functions  by  the  Throne,  one  of  the  first  acta 
j^^g  of  the  newly  organized  government  was  to  invite 
ctato  *r  the  foreign  representativea  to  Kifito,  where  they 
■fc^*^  had  audience  of  the  mikado.  Subsequently  » 
XKMOfl).  decree  was  issued,  announdng  the  emperor's 
resolve  to  esublish  amicable  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
and  "  declaring  that  any  Japanese  subject  thereafter  guUly  of 
violent  behaviour  towards  a  foreigner  would  not  only  act  in 
Imposition  to  the  Imperial  command,  but  would  also  be  guilty 
of  impairing  tbe  dignity  and  good  faith  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  powers  with  which  hb  majesty  had  pledged  himself  to 
maintaht  friendship."  From  that  time  the  relations  between 
Japan  and  fordgn  states  grew  yearly  more  amicable;  the  nation 
adopted  the  products  of  Western  dviliaatioo  with  notable 
thoroughness,  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  vere  carefully 
observed.  Those  treaties,  however,  presented  one  feature 
which  very  soon  became  exceedingly  irksome  to  Japan.  They 
exempted  foreigners  residing  within  her  borders  from  this 
operationof  her  criminal  laws,  and  secured  to  them  the  privilege 
ot  being  arraigned  soldy  before  tribunals  of  their  own  nation- 
ality. That  system  had  always  been  conudered  necessary 
where  the  subjects  of  Christian  states  visited  or  sojourned  in 
non-Chrislian  countries,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
It,  consular  courts  were  established..  This  necessitated  the 
confinement  of  fordgn  residents  to  settlements  in  ihe  neighbour- 
bood  of  the  consular  courts,  since  it  would  have  been  imprudent 


to  allow  foreigners  to  have  free  access  to  districts  remote  from 
the  only  tribunals  competent  to  control  them.  The  Japanese 
raised  no  objection  to  the  enbodbneat  ef  tUs  system  in  tbe 
treaties.  They  recognized  its  aeceasity  and  even  iu  expediency, 
for  if ,  on  the  one  hand,  it  infringed  their  country's  sovttrign 
rights,  on  the  other,  it  prevent^  complications  which  must 
have  ensued  had  tbqr  been  entrusted  with  jurisdiction  which 
they  vere  not  prepared  to  discharge  tatahcuiiily.  Bnt  the 
cotBular  courts  were  not  free  from  defects.  A  few  of  the 
powers  organised  competent  tribunals  presided  over  by  judicial 
experts,  but  a  majority  of  the  treaty  states,  not  having  suffi- 
ciently large  ioteresu  at  stake,  were  content  to  ddegau  oonsular 
duties  to  merchants,  not  only  dcfident  In  legal  tiaf^ng,  but  also 
themsdves  cogaged  in  the  very  commercial  tiansactions  vpoa 
which  they  might  at  any  moment  be  required  to  adjudicate  in 
a  magisterial  capadty.  In  any  circumstances  the  dual  functions 
ot  consul  and  judge  could  not  be  discharged  without  anomaly  1^ 
the  same  official,  for  he  was  obliged  to  «a  as  advocate  in  the 
lodiminary  stages  of  comidicatlons  about  which,  in  his  position 
as  judge,  he  i^ght  ultimatdy  have  to  ddiver  an  impartial 
verdict.  In  practice,  however,  the  system  «n>rked  with  tolerable 
amoothoess,  and  mi|ht  have  remained  long  in  force  had  not  the 
patriotlsffi  of  tbe  J^MUiese  lebdled  Utterly  against  tbe  implies* 
tlon  that  tbeir  country  was  unfit  to  exercise  one  ot  the  fnnd&. 
mental  attributes  of  every  sovereign  state,  judicial  autonomy. 
From  the  very  outset  they  q>ared  no  eSort  to  qualify  tor  the 
recovery  <rf  ilds  attribute.  Reviuoq  ti  the  country's  laws  smd 
le-otganlaation  ot  its  law  court*  would  necessarily  have  been 
u  essential  feature  ot  the  general  reforms  suggested  by  contact 
with  the  Ocddent,  hut  the  question  of  consular  jurisdictton 
certainly  constituted  a  spedal  incentive.  Expert  assistance 
was  obtained  from  France  and  Germany;  the  best  features  of 
Eonq>ean  jurisprudence  were  adapted  to  the  omditions  and 
usages  of  Japan;  tbe  law  courts  were  remodelled,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  edocate  *  competent  judiciary.  In  criminal  law 
the  example  of  France  was  chiefly  followed;  in  commercial  law 
that  of  Germany;  and  in  dvil  law  that  of  the  Ocddent  generally,' 
with  due  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  The  jury 
syston  was  not  adopted,  collepate  courts  being  regarded  as 
more  condudve  to  justice,  aiKl  the  order  of  procedure  went 
from  tribunals  of  fim.  instance  to  appeal  courts  and  finally  to' 
the  court  of  cassation.  Schools  of  law  were  quickly  opened,  and 
a  well-equipped  bar  soon  came  into  existence.  Twelve  years 
after  the  inception  of  these  great  works,  Japan  made  formal 
application  for  revison  of  the  treaties  on  the  baus  of  abolishing 
consular  jurisdiction.  She  had  asked  for  revision  in  1871, 
sending  to  Eunqie  and  Amnica  an  important  embassy  to  raise 
the  question.  But  at  that  time  tbe  conditions  ori^nally  calling 
tor  consular  jurisdiction  had  not  undergone  any  chai^  such 
as  would  have  justified  its  abolition,  and  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, thott^  very  anziotts  to  recover  tariff  auiooomy  as  weO 
as  judicial,  shrank  from  s^HUUting  tbe  two  questions,  lest  by 
prematurdy  solving  one  the  solution  of  the  other  mi^t  be 
unduly  deferred.  Thus  the  embassy  failed,  and  though  the 
problem  attracted  great  academical  interest  from  the  first,  it 
did  not  re-enter  tbe  field  of  practical  pcditics  until  1S83.  Tbs 
negotiations  were  long  protracted.  .Never  previously  had  aa 
Oriental  state  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Ocddent  tecognitioa 
such  as  that  now  demanded  by  Japan,  and  the  West  naturally 
felt  deep  rductance  to  try  a  wholly  novel  experiment.  The 
United  States  had  set  a  generous  example  by  conduding  a  new 
treaty  (1878)  on  tbe  lines  desired  by  Japan.  But  its  operation 
was  conditional  on  a  umilar  act  of  compliance  by  tbe  oiber 
treaty  powers.  Ill-informed  European  publidsis  ridiculed  tbe 
Washington  statesmen's  attitude  on  this  occadon,  claiming  that 
what  had  been  given  with  one  hand  was  taken  back  with  the 
other.  Tiie  truth  is  that  the  conditional  praviuon  was  inserted 
at  the  request  of  Japan  heisdf,  who  appredated  her  own  unpte- 
parcdness  foe  the  concession.  From  1883,  however,  she  was 
ready  to  accept  full  responsibDity,  and  she  therefore  asked  that 
ail  foreigners  within  her  borders  should  thenceforth  be  subject  to 
her  laws  and  judidable  by  her  law-courts,  supplementing  hn 
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qipBtittun  by  (nooibioc  thit  Itc  ftvaanbb  ToocptlcNi  bIotM 
be  {oOiMcd  hf  the  compkte  opening  of  Ibe  country  tnd  the 
Kami  «t  all  ntifctioM  Uthcrto  bipowd  <»  foidgn  tnde, 
tard  aa|l  Rsideace  in  ber  raahn.  "  From  tbe  fint  it  kkd  b«tn 
Ik  kibk  of  Ocddeotal  pe^les  to  iqibnud  Jivu  on  Moount  «f 
tk  burien  oppmtA  by  ber  U>  hdl  and  free  fortign  Inlercoune, 
lad  the  WIS  BOW  able  to  daim  that  tboe  banicn  were  no  longer 
nioaiaed  brher  dcrin,b«t  that  thqrented  becaoe  ttf  a 
ipum  Mcb  iheOTetkaHy  piodalnad  her  nn  lit  pew  for  foe 
HNduka  «ttb  Wcaleni  nathtti,  and  practically  made  it 
impaaibte  foe  ba  to  throw  open  her  territoriea  completely 
far  tk  iopeaa  of  forcigiien."  Sie  had  a  strooi  case,  but  on 
tk  lide  of  the  Eampcan  poiNn  ezdeiDe  iriuctance  waa  aiani- 
fatid  to  ti7  tha  mpvecedantad  eKperiment  of  placing  tbdr 
pesfde  under  tbe  jniMflctioii  of  an  Oriental  ooontiy.  Still 
FtJter  was  the  tdactanoe  of  tboae  upon  whom  the  experiment 
wold  be  tded.  Forcigiteii  taidiDg  in  Japan  natut^y  dung 
to  cooMlar  JnriMBctma  aa  a  privflEge  <A  inestimable-  value. 
1k]ra«,iBdMd,that  swhaqvtaiaNild  Dot  be  permanently 
iapoied  w  •  ootmuy  «bcK  the  condition*  jnati^ring  it  had 
aaauBilIy  drmppcaied.  But  the;  taw,  abo,  that  the  legal  and 
jaiSatl  reformt  effected  by  Japan  had  beoi  crowded  into  an 
fmaonSnarily  brief  period,  ud  that,  as  tyroa  experimenting 
■iih  afitn  tpHmt,  the  Japiiiwn  might  be  betnyed  into  many 
cnna. 

The  kesotiations  lasted  for  eleven  yean.  Tbcy  were  begun  in 
t>t]uidaaolntioiiwasnotreached«atilt894-  linaUyEuropean 
fci—ifciiimmiinnli  omoeded  the  jtutice  of  Japan's  caae, 
and  it       agreed  that  bom  July  1899  J^MUteae 
—    trihanah  should  aapune  iuriidiction  over  every 
ptm,  of  whatever  nationaiity,  witUn  the  confines  of  Japan, 
md  the  whofe  country  should  be  thrown  open  to  fbieigDen,  all 
faitatioas  npoQ  trade,  travd  and  lesideDoe  being  removed, 
(keit  Britain  look  the  lead  In  thua  relcaaing  Japan  from 
tk  fatten  of  the  o(d  syttem.  Tbe  initiative  came  from 
kr  with  ipedal  grace,  for  tbe  system  and  all  its  irksome 
MMqaenca  had  been  originally  incased  on  Japan  by  a 
fanibiaatioB  of  powers  with  Great  Britain  in  the  van.   Aa  a 
Battel  of  Ustorical  aequenn  the  United  Sutes  dictated  the 
Icnii  of  the  first  treaty  providing  for  consular  Jurisdiction.  But 
from  a  very  early  period  the  Washington  government  showed 
its  wiUingncM  to  remove  all  Umiutions  of  Japan's  sovereignty, 
rtenas  Europe,  headed  bgr  Great  Britain,  whoae  preponderating 
tstoou  entitled  her  to  lead,  molutely  refused  to  make  any 
■hWiBthl  CMceaaitBL   In  jqwnese  eyes,  theiclbre,  British 
crasemtism  seemed  to  be  the  one  serious  ofaotack,  and  since 
tk  British  residents  in  the  settlements  far  outnumbered  all  other 
utionalitiea,  and  siiKe  they  alone  had  newspaper  organs  lo 
nuOate  their  grievances— it  was  certainly  fortunate  for  tbe 
IM^iIaiity  of  her  people  in  the  Far  East  that  Great  firiUin  saw 
btr  way  finally  to  set  a  liberal  example.   Neariy  five  years  were 
rcqnired  to  bring  the  other  OcddenUl  powers  into  line  with  Great 
Siiuin  and  America.   It  should  be-stated,  however,  that  neither 
iHnctance  to  make  tbe  necessary  concessions  nor  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  Japan  caused  tbe  delay.   The  explanation  is,  fint, 
tiut  each  set  of  negoiiatoca  sought  to  improve  cither  the  tenns 
or  the  termiBdegy  of  the  treat  tea  already  conduded,  and, 
■NWKlly,  that  tbe  tariff  atrai^Bments  for  the  different  countries 
nqiriicd  elaboiBte  discussion. 

Until  the  last  of  the  revised  treaties  was  ratified,  voices  of 
protest  against  revision  continued  to  be  vdicmently  raised  by  a 
t  ttfiua  ^"V  section  of  tbe  foreign  community  in  the  settle- 
^Miammeau.  Some  were  honestly  apprehensive  as  to  the 
bane  of  tbe  experiment.  Others  were  swayed  by 
tadal  prejudice.  A  few  had  fallen  into  an  insuper- 
able habit  of  grumUing,  or  found  their  account  in  advocating 
conservatism  under  pretence  of  championing  foreign  interests; 
sad  all  were  naturaliy  rductant  to  forfeit  the  immunity  from 
■axatioB  hitherto  enjt^rcd.  It  seemed  as  tlieugh  the  Inauguta- 
lion  of  tbe  new  qntcm  would  find  the  foreign  community 
in  a  mood  whidi  must  licatly  'ji'^ir^  the  dianoca  of  a 
h^ipy  result,  for  whert  •  G^KfeiH  and  aggrieved  dispodtion 
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odsts,  opportunities  to  iSaeover  causes  of  complalot  cannot 
be  wanting.  But  at  the  deventb  hour  this  unfavouiabk 
demeanour  underwent  a  merited  change.  So  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  old  system  was  hopdessly  doomed,  the  sound 
common  sense  of  the  European  and  AsMrican  business  man 
asserted  itsdf.  The  foreign  residenu  let  it  be  seen  that  they 
intended  to  bow  cheerfully  to  the  inevitable,  and  that  no  obstadea 
would  be  willingly  placed  by  them  In  the  piuh  of  Japanese  Jut^ 
diction.  The  Japanese,  OB  their  side,  took  stMnepmndlingstepa. 
An  Imperial  resa:^>t  declared  in  unequivocal  terns  that  it  was 
the  sovereign's  policy  and  desire  to  abolish  all  distinctions 
between  native*  and  foreigners,  and  that  by  fully  carrying  out 
the  friendly  purpose  of  tbe  treaties  hie  peopte  wotdd  best  otmsult 
his  withes,  maintain  tbe  character  of  the  nation,  and  promote 
iu  prestige.  The  inemier  and  other  ministeti  of  state  issued 
instructions  to  tbe  effect  that  the  tcsponribility  now  devolved 
on.  the  govemmeot,  and  the  duty  on  the  people,  of  enabling 
foreigoen  to  reside  confidently  and  coatatcdly  in  every  part  of 
tbe  country.  Even  the  chief  Buddhist  i»clatcs  addressed  to  the 
priesu  and  parishioBen  hi  their  diocaca  Injunctions  TwtBtliia 
out  that,  freedom  of  conscience  bting  now  gnaianteea  Iqr  the 
constitutitm,  men  profmiog  alien  creeds  must  be  treated  as 
courteously  as  the  foUowen  of  Buddhism,  and  must  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  iniviiegcs. 

Thus  tbe  great  change  was  effected  in  drcumstauces  of  happy 
augury.  Its  results  were  satxesslul  on  tbe  wbolt.  Fordgneia 
residing  in  J^ian  now  enjoy  immunity  of  domicile,  personal 
and  religious  hberty,  freedom  from  official  interference,  and 
security  of  life  and  property  as  fnlly  as  though  they  were  living 
Ib  thdr  om  GOUBtries,  and  they  have  gradually  learned  to  look 
with  greatly  iBoessed  re^>ect  upon  Japanese  law  and  iu 
administrators. 

Next  to  the  revision  of  the  treaties  and  to  the  result  of  the 
great  wars  waged  by  Japan  since  the  resumption  of  foreign  inter- 
course, the  most  memorable  Incident  in  her  modem 
career  was  the  condusion,  fint,  of  an  entenU,  and,  J*»*mm 
secondly,  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  OtttX  Britain  in  January  igos  and  September  1905, 
reipecUvdy.  Tbe  tnuntt  set  oat  by  disavowing  on  tbe  part  of 
eadi  of  the  contracting  parties  any  aggressive  iMdency  is  either 
China  or  Korea,  the  independence  of  which  two  countries  waa 
explidtly  recoi^^Md;  and  went  on  to  declare  that  Great  Britain 
in  Chins  and  Japan  in  China  and  Korea  mi^t  take  indispensable 
means  to  safeguard  their  intcresU;  while.  It  such  measures 
involved  one  <A  the  signatories  in  war  with  a  third  power,  the 
other  signatory  would  not  only  remain  neutral  but  would  also 
endeavour  to  prevent  other  powen  from  Joining  in  hostilities 
against  its  ally,  and  would  come  to  the  assi^anoe  of  tbe  latter  in 
the  event  of  its  being  faced  by  two  or  more  powm.  The  tnUnU 
further  recognized  that  Japan  possessed,  is  a  pecuUar  degree, 
political,  commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  Korea.  This 
agreement,  equally  novel  for  each  of  the  contracting  parties, 
evidently  tended  to  the  benefit  of  Jqwa  more  than  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  inasmuch  u  the  interests  In  question  were  viul 
from  the  former  power's  point  of  view  but  merely  local  from  the 
letter's.  Tbe  hiequality  was  corrected  1^  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  in  1905.  For  tbe  scope  of  the  agreement  was 
then  extended  to  India  and  eastern  Asia  generally,  and  while  the 
signatories  pledged  themsdves,  on  the  one  hand,  to  preserve  the 
common  Interests  of  all  powen  In  China  by  insuring  her  integrity 
and  independence  as  well  aa  the  priodpk  <rf  equal  opportunities 
for  tbe  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  within  her  borders, 
they  agreed,  on  the  other,  to  maintain  their  own  territorial  ri^ts 
in  eastern  Asia  and  India,  and  to  come  to  each  other's  armed 
assistance  in  the  event  of  those  rights  being  assailed  by  any  other 
power  or  powers.  These  sgreemenu  have,  of  course,  a  tJoso 
relation  to  the  events  which  accompanied  or  immediately 
preceded  them,  but  they  also  present  a  vivid  and  radical  con- 
trast between  a  country  which,  less  than,  half  a  century  previ- 
ously, bad  struggled  vehemently  to  remain  seduded  from  the 
worid,  and  a  country  which  now  allied  itself  with  one  of  tbe 
moat  Uboal  and  pngKHive  natiMH  for  the  ptupoaes  of  a  ptdicy 
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extendi&g  .over  the  lAole  of  eutern  AiU  and  Indl&.  Tbb 
contTBst  was  accentuted  two  yean  later  (1907)  wbeo  France 
and  Russia  concluded  tiiUnUs  with  Japan,  recognuing  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  ^;4k,  aa  imdl  as  the 
principle  of  equal  Opportunity  for  all  nations  in  that  countiy, 
and  engaging  to  support  eadt  other  for  anuring  peaoe  and 
security  there.  Japan  thoa  became  a  worid  power  ia  the  most 
unequivocal  scnae. 

I  JapoM't  fonigH  Wan  and  C9mftleatimu.-~Tbe  cadiert  fbnigii 
war  conducted  by  Japan  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  tbe 

'   beginning  of  tbe  ^rd  century,  when  tt>rempresB  JingO 

g^f^  led  an  army  to  the  conquest  of  Korea.  But  as  the 
event  is  supposed  to  have  happened  more  than  500 
'yeara  before  tbe  first  Japanese  ncocd  was  wiitten,  Ita  tndltloaal 
details  cannot  be  seiloii^  discussed.  There  Is,  however,  no 
room  to  doubt  that  from  time  to  time  In  eariy  ages  Japanese 
troops  were  seen  in  Korea,  though  they  made  no  permanent 
{mprestion  on  the  oouotiy.  It  was  reserved  for  Uideyoahi,  the 
talks,  to  make  the  Korean  peninsula  tbe  scene  of  a  great 
over-sea  campaign.  WdeyosU,  tbt  Napoleon  of  Jqian;  having 
brought  the  whole  emjure  under  his  sway  as  the  sequel  of  many 
yean  of  incomparable  generalship  and  statecraft,  conceived  tbe 
project  of  subjugating  China.  By  a(»ne  historians  his  motive  has 
been  described  as  a  desire  to  find  mployment  for  the  Immense 
mob  of  armed  men  whom  four  centuriea  of  almost  contbuMus 
fighting  had  called  into  eriitence  in  Japan:  he  felt  that  domestic 
peace  could  not  be  permanently  restored  unless  these  restless 
spirits  were  occupied  abroad.  But  although  that  object  may 
have  fdnforeed  Us  purpose,  his  ambitltm  aimed  at  nothing  len 
than  tlie  conquest  ^  China,  and  he  regarded  Korea  merely  as  a 
stepidng-stone,  to  that  aim.  Had  Korea  consented  to  be  put  to 
such  a  use,  she  need  not  have  fought  or  suffered.  Tbe  Koreans, 
however,  counted  China  invincible.  They  considered  that  Japan 
would  be  shatUicd  tgr  the  first  oontact  with  the  great  mfin, 
and  therefore  altbongh,  in  the  13th  century,  they  had  ^ven  tbe 
use  of  their  harboun  to  the  Mongol  Invaden  of  Japan,  tbcy  flatly 
refused  in  tbe  i6lb  to  allow  their  territory  to  be  used  (or  a 
Japanese  invasion  of  China.  On  tbe  14th  of  Uay  159a  the  wave 
of  Invadtm  rolled  against  KMea's  southern  coasL  Hideyoshl 
had  chosen  Nagoya  in  tbe  proirinoe  of  Hisen  a«  the  bom^base 
of  his  operations.  There  the  sea  sq>Brating  Japan  bom  the 
Korean  peninsula  narrows  to  a  strait  divided  into  two  channels 
ot  abnost  equal  widtb  by  the  island  <rf  l^hima.  To  reach  this 
Island  from  tbe  Japanese  side  was  an  easy  and  safe  task,  but  in 
the  s6-nule  duumd  that  separated  Tsushima  bora  the  peninsula 
an  invading  flotilta  had  to  run  the  risk  of  attack  by  Korean  war- 
ships. At  Nagoya  Hideyoshi  assembled  an  amy  of  over  300,000 
men,  of  whom  some  70,000  constituted  tbe  first  fighting  line, 
87,000  the  second,  and  the  xemaiader  formed  a  reserve  to  be 
subsequently  drawn  on  as  occasion  demanded.  Tbe  question 
o(  transport  presented  some  difficulty,  but  it  was  solved  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  ordering  every  feudatory  to  furnish  two  ships 
for  each  100,000  koku  of  his  fiefs  revenue.  These  were  not 
fighting  vessels  but  mere  transports.  As  for  the  idan  of  cam- 
paign, it  was  precisely  in  accord  iritb  moden  principles  of 
strategy,  and  bore  witness  to  tbe  daring  genius  of  HideyosbL  The 
van,  consisting  of  three  amy  corps  and  mustering  in  all  51,000 
men,  was  to  cross  rapidly  to  Fusan,  on  the  south  coast  of  tbe 
peninsula,  and  immediately  commenoe  a  movement  northward 
towards  tbe  capital,  Seoul,  one  corps  moving  by  the  eastern 
coast-road,  one  by  the  central  route,  and  one  by  the  wcstemcoast- 
linc.  Thereafter  the  other  four  corps,  which  formed  the  fint 
fighting  line,  together  with  the  corps  under  the  direct  orden  of 
tbe  commasder-itt-chief,  Ukida  Hideiye,  were  to  cross,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  effectually  subduing  the  regions  through  whicb  the 
van  had  passed;  and,  finally,  the  two  remaining  corps  of  the 
second  line  were  to  be  transported  by  sea  up  the  west  coast  <rf 
the  peninsula,  to  form  a  junction  i|ith  the  van  wbldt,  by  that 
time,  should  be  preparing  to  pass  Into  CUn  ant  the  nonhem 
boundary  cS  Knea,  namely,  the  Yalu  River.  Vor  the  landing 
place  of  these  reinforcements  the  town  of  Phyong-yang  waa 
adopted,  beins  easily  acooaiUe  Iqr  the  mdong  River  from  the 
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cosst.  In  later  ages  Japanese  arndes  were  destined  to  move 
twice  over  these  same  repons,  once  to  the  invasion  of  Cbiaa,-oiice 
to  the  attack  of  Russia,  and  tbcy  adopted  ahnost  the  same 
strategical  plan  as  that  mapped  out  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  year 
1591.  The  foreesst  was  that  the  Koreans  would  offer  their  chid 
resistance,  first,  at  tbe  capital,  Seoul;  next  at  Phyong-yang, 
and  finally  at  the  Yalu,  as  tbe  approaches  to  all  these  placxs 
offered  positioiuc^>abIe  of  being  utilised  to  great  advantage  f^i 
defensive  purposes. 

On  the  24U1  of  Uay  1599  the  fint  army  cot|ia,  under  ths' 
command  of  Kontshi  Yukioaga,  crossed  unmolested  to  tbe 
peninsula;  next  day  the  castle  of  Fusan  was  carried  ^ 
by  storm,  whidi  same  fate  befell,  on  the  sTtb,  rw»» 
anothet  and  itroiiiet  futreaa  ^rlng  3  adlca  Inland  Mrtmm 
and  garrisoned  by  ao,ooo  picked  soldiers.  The  fj*^  . 
invaden  were  iiT^stible.  From  the  landing-place 
at  Fussn  to  tbe  gates  of  Seoul  tbe  distance  is  167  miles. 
Konishi's  corps  covered  that  interval  in  19  days,  storming  two 
forts,  canying  two  poaitiona  and  fighting  one  lAdwd  battk  t» 
maa.  Oa  the  iith  oi  June  the  Korean  capital  was  in  Japanese 
hands,  and  by  the  i6th  four  army  corps  had  assembled  there, 
while  four  othen  had  effected  a  landing  at  Fusan.  After  a  rest 
<d  IS  days  the  northward  advance  was  resumed,  and  July  15th 
saw  nonMV-yus  fo  Japanese  pomesstoB.  The  distance  o(  130 
miles  Cram  Seoul  to  the  Tkldong  had  been  traVened  In  tS  days, 
ro  having  been  occupied  in  fordng  tbe  passage  of  a  river  wbidi, 
!(  held  with  moderate  resolution  and  akill,  should  have  (topped 
the  Japanese  altogether.  At  this  point,  however,  tbe  invasion 
fulKcd  t  check  owing  to  •  cause  wUdi,in  modem  tlmea  has 
received  much  attenticm,  though  in  Hideyoahi's  days  ithad  been 
little  considered;  the  Japanese  lost  the  command  df  the  sea. 

The  Japanese  idea  of  sea-fighting  in  thooe  times  was  to  use 
open  boats  pn^ielled  chiefly  by  oan.  They  ckwed  as  quickly  as 
poasfhle  with  the  enemy,  and  then  fell  on  with  the  _  .  _ 
trenchant  swords  whidi  thqr  used  so  skilfully.  SsS' 
Now  during  the  rsth  century  and  part  of  the  i6th 
the  Chinese  had  been  so  harassed  by  Japanese  piratical  raids  that 
their  invouive  genius,  quickened  by  suffering,  suggested  a 
device  for  coping  with  tiiese  formidable  advenarics.  Once 
allow  the  Japanese  swordsman  to  come  to  dose  quarters  and  he 
carried  all  before  him.  To  keep  him  at  a  distance,  then,  was  tbe 
great  desidentum,  and  the  Chinese  compassed  tlJs  in  r'^tifM* 
warfare  by  completely  covering  their  boau  with  xoof»  of  M£d 
timber,  so  that  those  within  were  protected  against  initBln. 
while  loop- boles  and  ports  enabled  them  to  pour  bullets  and 
arrows  on  a  foe.  Tbe  Koream  learned  this  device  from  tbe 
Chinese  and  were  tbe  first  to  trnjAay  it  in  actual  warfare.  Their 
own  history  alleges  that  they  improved  upon  the  Chinese  model 
by  naiUag  sheet  Iron  over  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  "  tartle^hdl" 
cnft  and  studding  the  whole  surface  with  dknuK*  d»  frut,  bat 
Japanese  annals  indicate  that  ia  the  great  majority  of  cases  solid 
timber  alone  was  used.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Japanese 
should  have  been  without  any  clear  perception  of  the  immense 
fighting  supetkMi^  possessed  by  such  protected  war-vessels  over 
small  open  boats.  But  certainly  thqr  were  dtber  ignorant  or 
indifferent.  The  fleet  which  tbey  provided  to  bold  tbe  command 
A  Korean  waten  did  not  indude  one  vessel  of  any  magnitude: 
it  consisted  simply  of  some  hundreds  of  row-boats  manned  by 
7000  men.  Hideyoshi  himadf  was  perhaps  not  without  mis- 
givings. Six  years  previously  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  two 
war-galleons  from  the  Portuguese,  and  had  be  succeeded,  the 
hutory  of  tbe  Far  East  might  have  been  radically  different. 
Evidently,  however,  be  committed  a  blunder  which  his  country- 
men In  modem  times  have  consftoiously  avoided;  he  drew  the 
sword  without  havti^fully  Investigated  Us  adversary^  resources. 
Just  about  the  time  when  the  van  of  tbe  Japancw  array  was 
entering  Seoul,  tbe  Korean  admiral,  Vi  Sun-sin,  at  the  head  of  a 
fleet  of  80  vessels,  atta^ed  the  Japanese  squadron  which  lay  at 
anchor  near  the  entrance  to  Ftimn  harbour,  set  16  of  tbe  vcasek 
on  fite  and  dispersed  the  rM.  Four  other  engageraenU  ensued 
in  ra|tfd  succession.  The  last  and  most  important  took  place 
shntly  after  the  Japanese  troopt  had  sdaed  Phyoof-ynng.  U 
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KsuHcd  in  the  nnkiag  of  over  70  J^nukw  vdtds,  tnuuporta 
and  filitliig  riupa  combiaed,  which  formed  tbe  main  put  of  a 
flotilla  onying  iciiilorceaienu  by  Ma  to  the  van  of  the  invading 
annjr.  TI^  dopatcb  irf  tnopt  and  nqqilies  by  water  had  been 
a  kafing  fcatore  of  Hideyoahi'i  plan  of  '•""f'tri  uxl  the 
destruction  of  the  fiotOla  to  irinch  tbe  duty  was  entnisted  may 
be  said  to  have  sealed  tbe  fate  of  the  war  by  isoUting  the  army 
in  Kotea  from  iu  home  base.  It  is  true  that  K<mishi  YuUnaga, 
who  fiffitiBiii'dN*  the  first  division,  would  have  continued  his 
aortbwitd  march  from  Pbyong-ya&g  without  delay.  He  argued 
that  China  was  wh<dly  uoprepated,  and  that  the  heat  hope  of 
ultimate  victory  lay  io  not  giving  her  time  to  ooUect  her  forces. 
But  the  oKniiiaader-iD-chief ,  Ukida  Uidctye,  refused  to  endorse 
this  plan.  He  totdc  the  view  that  since  tbe  Konan  provinces 
wen  itiB  oSering  desperate  resistance,  supplies  CoaU  not  be 
drawn  ban  them,  neither  could  the  troopa  engaged  in  subju- 
gating them  be  freed  for  service  at  the  front.  Therefore  it  was 
CMcntial  to  await  tlte  consummation  of  the  second  phaae  of 
Ifideyeshi's  plan,  namely,  the  deqMtch  of  reinforcements  and 
monitions  by  water  to  Phyoog-yang.  The  reader  has  eeen  bow 
that  seoml  phase  tared.  Tbe  Japanese  commander  at  Phyong- 
ying  never  received  any  accession  of  slroigth.  Hb  force 
tuSatd  conetant  diminutim  from  casualties,  and  the  question 
of  oonmisaafiat  became  daily  niMt  difficult.  It  is  Inrther  plain 
to  any  reader  of  history— and  J^wnese  t**""^"—  tberasehraa 
admit  the  fact — that  no  wise  effort  was  made  to  condUate  the 
Korean  people.  They  were  treated  so  har^y  that  even  the 
hnmUe  peasant  took  op  anni,  and  thus  the  peninsula,  instead 
of  serving  as  a  basb  of  supidiei«  had  to  be  ganfaoned  perpetually 
tqr  a  Strang  army. 

Ibe  Kmans,  having  tuSered  for  tbeir  loyalty  to  China, 
aatanOy  looked  to  her  for  succour.   Agdn  and  again  appeals 
d^M*     were  made  to  Peking,  and  at  length  a  force  (rf  5000 
munim    men,  which  had  been  mobiliaed  in  the  Liaotung 
peniiisula,  crossed  tbe  Yalu  and  moved  south  to 
ntyong-yang,  where  tbe  Japanese  van  had  been  lying  idle  for 
over  two  months.   This  was  eariy  in  October  1 591.  Memorable 
as  the  first  encounter  between  Japaneae  and  Chbiese,  the  incident 
also  iUtmintcd  China's  supreme  ctmfidcnce  in  her  own  ineffable 
wpertMity.   The  wbc^  of  the  Korean  forces  had  been  driven 
northward  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula-  by  tbe 
Japanese  armies,  yet  Peking  conadered  that  5000  Chinese 
"  braves  "  would  suffice  to  roll  back  this  tide  of  invasion.  Three 
ihonund  of  tbe  Chinese  were  killed  and  the  remainder  fled 
peU'Dtell  across  the  Yahi.   China  now  began  to'  be  seriously 
alarmed.   She  collected  an  army  varfoosly  estimated  at  from 
51,000  to  300,000  men,  and  matdiiBg  it  aaoes  Manchuria  in  the 
dead  <4  winter,  burled  it  against  Phyong-yang  during  tbe  first 
week  of  februaiy  1593.   Tbe  Japanese  garrison  did  not  exceed 
70,000,  nearly  one-half  of  its  niipnal  number  having  been  de- 
ladied  to  bold  a  line  of  forts  which  guarded  the  ccoununlcalions 
with  Setnil.   Moreover,  the  Oifnoe,  tbou^  tbdr  swords  were 
much  inferior  to  tbe  Japanese  weapon,  possessed  great  superiority 
In  artillery  and  cavalry,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  their  troopers 
wore  inm  mail  which  defied  the  keenest  blade.   Thus,  after  a 
levcK  fi^t,  tbe  Japanese  bad  to  evacuate  Riyosg-yang  and  fall 
back  uptm  SeouL   But  this  one  victory  skme  stands  to  China's 
credit.    In  all  subee(]Uent  encountersof  any  magnitude  her  army 
suffered  heavy  defeats,  losing  on  oiw  occasion  some  10,000  men, 
OR  another  4000,  and  on  a  third  39,000.   But  tbe  presence  <tf  her 
forces  and  the  determined  rcsistaiKe  offered  by  tbe  Koreans  effec- 
(oally  saved  China  from  invaskm.   Indeed,  after  the  evaciMtion 
of  Seoul,  on  tbe  ptbof  May  1593,  Hidcyoabl  abandoned  all  idea  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Chinese  territory,  and  devoted  hisattention 
to  ciblaining  honoutsble  terms  of  peace,  tbe  Japanese  troops 
nesnwliile  holding  a  Une  of  fnts  atong  the  Bonthem  ooeat 
Korea.    He  died  before  that  end  Imd  been  accomplished. 
Had  he  lived  a  few  days  longer,  he  would  have  learned 
of  a  crushing  defeat  infficted  on  the  Chinese  forces  (at  S5^fahi)n, 
October  30,  1598),  when  tbe  SaUuma  men  under  Shimazu 
Vosbihiro  took  38,700  Chinese  beads  and  sent  the  notes  and  ears 
Co  Japan,  where  thgr  now  lie  biuied  nnda  a  tOmulus  (mtsittMila, 
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ear-nound)  near  tbe  temple  of  Dilbataa  In  UOto.  Thereafter 
tbe  statesmen  to  whom  the  regent  on  his  death-bed  had  entrusted 
tbe  duty  of  terminating  the  atrugi^  and  recalling  the  tnx^ 
intimated  to  the  encaqr  that  the  evacuation  of  tlw  peninsula 
mi^t  be  obtained  If  a  Korean  printt  repaired  to  Japan  as  envoy, 
and  if  some  tiget-akins  and  fuums  were  scot  to  Kioto  in  token 
of  amity.  So  ended  one  of  tbe  greatest  over-sea  campaigns 
recorded  in  hittMy.  It  bad  lasted  ^  yeait,  had  seen  300,000 
Japanese  troope  at  eoa  tfane  on  Korean  wdt,  and  had  ooM  lon^ 
thing  like  a  quarter  of  a  B^Hon  Uvea. 

From  the  recall  of  the  Korea  expedition  In  159S  to  the  renonp- 
tion  of  intercourse  with  the  Ocddent  in  modem  times,  Japan 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  with  foreign  nations.  _ 
Thereafter  she  had  to  angige  fat  four  wui.  It  is  a^'^ 
striking  contrast.  During  the  first  deven  centimes  ponigm 
of  her  historical  eidstence  she  was  involved  In  only  Ms 
one  contest  abroad;  during  tbe  next  half  century  she*** 
fought  four  times  beyond  the  sea  aitd  was  confronted  jtm»a. 
by  many  ciKnplicMioas.  Whatever  material  or  moral 
advantages  her  aseodatioB  with  the  Weal  amfernd  on  her,  It 
did  not  bring  peace. 

Tbe  first  menacing  foreign  compllcatltm  with  which  the 
Japanese  govenunott  of  the  Meiji  era  had  to  deal  was  connected 
wHh  the  traffic  In  Chhuae  labour,  an' abuse  not  y^nt^Mmla 
wholly  eradicated.  In  187s,  •  Peruvian  ship,  thely'^flNa- 
"  Maris  Lus,"  put  into  port  at  Yokohama,  carrying'*"*^ 
300  contract  labourers.  One  of  tbe  unfortunate 
in  teaching  tbe  shore  and  made  a  piteous  kppeal  to  tbe  Japanese 
authorities,  who  at  once  seized  tbe  vcssd  and  released  her  frdj^t 
of  slaves,  for  they  were  little  better.  The  Japanese  bad  not 
always  been  so  particuUr.  In  the  days  of  early  forrign  inter- 
course,  before  En^and's  attitude  towards  slavery  had  csublished 
a  new  code  <rf  ethics,  Portuguese  ships  had  been  permitted  to 
carryaway  from  Hirado,  as  they  did  from  Macao,  cargoes  of  men 
and  women,  doomed  to  a  life  of  enforced  ttul  if  they  survived  the 
horron  oi  the  voyage.  But  modem  Japan  followed  the  tenets 
of  modem  m«mlity  in  audi  matters.  Of  course  the  Peruvian 
govenmient  proteMed,  and  for  a  time  relations  were  strained 
almost  to  tbe  point  of  rupture;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
questkm  should  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  irf  the  tsar,  who 
decided  hi  Japan's  favour.  Japan's  attitude  in  this  affair 
didted  ai^lanse,  not  metdy  from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity, 
but  also  because  of  the  confidence  she  showed  in  Ocddental 
Justice. 

Another  complication  which  occupied  tbe  attention  of  the 
TdkyO  government  from  tbe  betfnning  of  tbe  Meiji  era  was  Jn 
truth  a  legacy  from  the  days  of  feudalism.  In  ^ 
those  days  tbe  island  d  Yexo,  as  wdl  as  Sakhalin 
on  iu  nwth-west  and  the  Kurile  group  on  its  north, 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  effective  Japanese 
occupation.  It  is  true  that  the  feudal  chief  of  Matsumae  (now 
Fuku-yama),  tbe  remains  of  wliose  castle  may  still  be  seen  «i  tbe 
coast  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Yezo,  exercised 
nominal  jurisdiction;  but  his  functions  did  not  greatly  exceed 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  abotigittal  inhabitants  of  Yeio,  the 
Kuiilea  andsouthem  Sakhalin.  ThusfromtbebeginniDgofthe 
i8th  century  Russian  fishermen  began  to  settle  in  the  Kuriles 
and  Russian  ah^  menaced  Sakhalin.  There  can  be  no  douU 
that  tbe  first  explorers  of  Sakhalin  were  J^>aneae,  As  eariy  as 
1610,  some  vassals  of.  tbe  feudal  chief  of  Matsumae  visited  the 
^ace  and  passed  a  winta  there.  It  was  then  supposed  to  be  a 
peninsula  fuming  part  of  the  A^ttc  malnlsnd,  but  hi  1806  a 
daring  Japanese  traveller,  by  name  Mamiya  Rinto,  made  his  way 
to  Manchuria,  voyaged  up  and  down  the  Amur,  and,  crossing  to 
Sakhalin,  discovoed  that  a  narrow  strait  separated  it  from  the 
mainland.  There  stUl  prevaOs  In  tbe  minds  of  many  Occidentals 
a  hdlet  that  the  discoveiy  of  Sakhalin's  Insular  character  was 
reserved  for  Captain  Nevelskoy,  a  Rt»«an,  who  visited  the  place 
in  1849,  but  in  Japan  tbe  fact  had  then  been  known  for  43  years. 
Muravicf,  tbe  great  Russian  empire-builder  in  East  Asia,  under 
whose  orders  Nevelskoy  acted,  quickly  aKndated  the  neceiA^r 
of  acquirinif  Sakh«lfa>,  which  commamH  tht^timy  of  the  Amttt.' 
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After  the  concln^on'ttf  tlie  treaty  of  Aigui  (1857)  he  visited 
Japan  with  a  squadron,  uid  required  that  the  strait  of  La 
Pirouae,  which  separates  Sakhalin  from  Ycxo,  should  be  regarded 
as  the  frontier  between  Rnsab  and  Japan.  This  would  have 
ijven  Um  whole  of  Sakhalin  to  Russia.  Japan  refused,  and 
Uoiavlef  Immediately  resorted  to  the  poli^  he  had  already 
pnnued  with  signal  success  in  the  Usuri  region:  he  sent  emigrants 
to  settk  in  Twice  the  shflgunate  aUempted  to 

fmsttate  this  piocea  of  gnulual  absoi^ion  by  propoaliig  a 
divi^  of  the  tsUnd  along  the  sMh  parallel  ol  swtb  latitvde, 
■ndfinally,  in  1873,  the  Meiji  government  offered  to  purchase  the 
Russian  portion  for  3,000,000  doUan  (then  equivalent  to  about 
£400,000).  St  Petcnburg,  having  by  that  time  discovered  the 
OHnparative  wortUasness  of  the  island  as  a  wealth-naming 
posMSsion,  showed  some  ngns  of  acquiescence,  and  possibly  an 
agreement  might  have  been  reached  had  not  a  leading  Japanese 
statesman— afterwards  Count  Kuroda— o[q>osed  the  bargain  as 
disadvantageous  to  Japan.  Finally  St  Fetasburg's .  pctsnre* 
ranee  won  the  day.  In  1875  Jvan  agreed  to  ncognin  Roi^^ 
title  to  the  wbcJe  island  <n  conditlMi  that  Rnmia  umilaily 
recognized  Japan's  title  to  the  Euriles.  It  was  a  mngular  com- 
pact. Russia  purchased  a  Japanese  property  and  paid  for  it 
with  a  part  of  Japan's  belongings.  These  details  form  a  curious 
preface  to  the  (act  that  Sakhalin  was  destined,  30  years  later,  to 
be  the  scene  of  a  Japanese  invasion,  in  the  sequel  which  it  was 
divided  along  the  jotb  parallel  as  the  shOgun's  administration 
bad  oripnally  proposed. 

The  fint  of  Japan's  tour  conflicts  was  on  cqwditlon  to 
Fonnoaa  in  1874.  Insignificant  from  •  military  point  of 
XBKap  view,  this  offak  derives  vicarftms  interest  from  Its 
Bspt^Otm  eSect  upon  tlw  relations  between  China  and  Japan, 
and  upon  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
KflkilL  isknds.  These  islands,  which  lie  at  a  little  distance 
south  of  Japan,  had  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  an 
apanage  of  the  Satsuma  fief.  The  language  and  customs  of 
their  inhabitants  showed  unmistakable  traces  of  irelatkmship 
lo  the  Japanese,  and  the  possibility  of  the  islands  being  included 
among  the  domim'ons  of  China  bad  probably  never  occurred  to 
any  Japanese  statesman.  When  therefore,  in  1873,  the  crew 
of  a  wrecked  RiOkiQan  junk  were  barbarously  treated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Formosa,  the  J^ianese  government 
unhesitatingly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  seeking  redress  for 
their  outrage.  Formosa  being  a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
complaint  was  duly  preferr^  in  Peking.  But  the  Chinese 
authorities  showed  sudi  resolute  indifference  to  Japan's  repre- 
sentations that  the  latter  finally  took  the  law  into  her  own 
hands,  and  sent  a  small  force  to  punish  the  Formosan  murderers, 
who,  of  cottise.  Were  found  quite  unable  to  offer  any  serious 
resistance.  The  Chinese  government,  now  recogniiing  the  fact 
that  its  territories  had  been  invaded,  lodged  a  protest  which, 
but  lor  tha  Intervention  tS,  the  British  minister  m  Peking, 
tnigibt  have  involved  the  two  empires  in  war.  The  final  terms 
of  arrangement  were  that,  in  consideration  of  Japan  withdraw- 
ing her  troops  from  Formosa,  China  should  indemnify  her  to  the 
extent  of  the  expenses  of  the  csfwdition.  In  sending  this 
eqitedition  to  Fomosa  ths  novonmetat  aonght  to  placate  the 
Satsums  samurai,  who  wei«  beginning  to  show  much  <wM]sition 
to  certain  featuica  of  the  adminiitratfve  reforms  just  inaugu- 
rated, and  who  daimed  ipedal  intemt  in  the  afEain  <rf  the 
RiOkiO  islands. 

Had  Japan  needed  any  confinnatlon  of  her.  bdiet  that  the 
RiOkia  islands  bebiq^  to  her,  the  I&ddenti  and  settlenent  of 
na  AWUi  the  Formosan  complication  would  have  constituted 
CamfiOr*-  conclusive  evidrace.  Thus  in  1876  she  did  not 
****  hesitate  to  extend  her  newly  organized  system  of 
prefect uxal  government  to  Riflkifl^  which  thenceforth  became 
the  (^inawn  prefecture,  the  former  ruler  <rf  the  IsUnds  being 
pendoned,  according  to  the  system  followed  in  the  case. of 
the  feudsJ  chiefs  in  Japan  proper.  China  at  ones  entered 
an  objection.  She  claimed  that  Ridkifi  had  always  been  a 
tributaiy  of  her  empire,  and  she  was  doubtless  perfectly  sincere 
in  the  contention.  Bat  anna's  inteipietation  of  tribute  did  notL 
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seem  redodble  to  a  working  theory.  So  long  as  her  own  advan- 
tage could  be  promoted,  she  regarded  as  a  token  of  vassalage  tbe 
presents  periodically  carried  to  her  court  from  neighbouring 
states.  So  soon,  however,  as  there  arOK  any  question  of  dis- 
charging a  suaerain's  dnties,  she  classed  these  <^eringi  as  inngni. 
ficant  interchanges  of  neigbbouriy  courtesy.  It  was  true  that 
RiOkit}.  had.  followed  the  custom  of  despatching  gift-l>earing 
envoys  to  China  from  time  to  lime.  Just  as  Japan  heneU  had 
done,  thougji  with  teas  legularity.  But  it  was  also  true  that 
Riflkia  bad  been  subdued  by  SaUuma  without  China  stretditag 
out  a  hand  to  help  her;  that  for  two  centuries  tbe  islands  had 
been  included  in  the  Sauuma  fief,  and  that  China,  in  tbe  sequel 
to  the  Formosan  affair,  had  made  a  imctical  acknowledgment 
of  Japan's  snperfw  dUe  to  protect  the  islaodeta.  Each  empire 
positively  asserted  its  cUims;  but  whereas  Japan  put  hers  into 
practice,  China  confined  herself  to  remonstrances.  Things 
remained  in  that  sUte  until  1880,  when  General  Grant,  viuting 
the  East,  suggested  the  advisability  of  a  compromise.  A  con- 
ference met  in  Peking,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  agreed  that  tbe 
islands  should  be  (Uvided,  Japan  taking  the  northern  group, 
Ctiina  the  southern.  But  on  the  eve  of  signature  tbe  Chinese 
plenipotentiary  drew  back,  pleading  that  he  bad  no  authority 
to  conclude  an  agreement  without  previously  referring  it  to 
certain  other  dignitaiies.  J^kan,  soisible  that  she  had  bc«a 
flouted,  retired  from  tbe  discussion  aoA  retained  tbe  islands, 
China's  share  in  them  being  reduced  to  a  grievance. 

From  the  i6tb  century,  when  tbe  Korean  peninsula  Was  over- 
run by  Japanese  troops,  its  rulers  made  a  habit  of  ■'^"g  a 
present-bearing  embassy  to  Japan  to  felicitate  the  tii  rwiisa 
acossion  of  each  shf^un.  But  after  the  fall  of  ri^lw 
the  Tokugawa  shOgunatc,  the  Korean  court  de- 
usted  from  this  custom,  declared  a  determination  to  have  aa 
further  relations  with  a  country  embracing  Western  dvflization, 
and  refused  even  to  receive  a  Japanese  embassy.  Ihis  omduct 
caused  deep  umbrage  in  Japan.  Several  prominent  politicians 
cast  their  votes  for  war,  and  usdoubtedty  the  sword  muU  have 
been  drawn  had  not  the  leading  statesmen  felt  that  a  straggle 
with  Korea,  Involving  probably  a  rupture  with  China,  must 
fatally  check  the  progress  of  the  administrative  reforms  then 
(1873)  in  their  infancy.  Two  yean  later,  however,  the  Koreans 
crointed  their  defiance  by  firing  on  the  boats  <A  a  Japanese  war- 
i^ssd  engaged  in  the  operation  of  coast-surveying.  No  choice 
now  remained  except  to  despatch  an  aimed  expedition  against 
the  truculent  kingdom.  But  Japan  did  not  want  to  fight.  In 
this  matter  she  showed  hcnelf  an  apt  popQ  of  Occidental  methods 
such  as  had  been  practised  against  betself  in  former  yean.  She 
assembled  an  imposing  tara  of  war-ships  and  tran^wrts,  bat 
instead  of  proceeding  to  extremities,  she  cmph^ed  the  squadron 
— which  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  seemed — to  intimidate 
Korea  into  signing  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  opening 
three  ports  to  foreign  trade  (1876).  That  was  the  beginning  of 
Korea's  friendly  relations  with  the  outer  work),  and  Japan 
naturally  took  credit  for  the  fact  that,  thus  eariy  in  her  new 
career,  ^e  had  become  an  instrument  for  extending  tbe  principle 
of  universal  intercoune  opposed  so  strenuously  by  bersdf  in  tbe 
past. 

From  time  immemorial  China's  poGcy  towards  the  petty  states 

on  her  frontien  had  been  to  utilize  titem  as  buffen  for  aottcninf 

the  shock  of  foreign  contact,  while  contriving,  at   

the  same  Ume,  that  bw  relations  irith  them  should 
involve  no  inconvenient  responsibilities  for  hendf. 
The  sggresrive  impulses  of  the  outside  world  were  to  be  dtednd 
by  an  unprodaimed  undferatandirig  that  the  territories  of  these 
sutes  partook  of  the  invicdability  of  China,  while  tbe  states,  oa 
their  ude,  must  ncVer  expect  thdr  suzerain  to  bear  the  coese- 
quences  of  their  acts.  Tlibatnngement,  depending  latsely  on 
sentiment  and  prestige,  retslned  Its  validity  bi  tbe  atnmphm 
of  Oriental  sedurion,  hut  quickly  failed  to  endure  tbe  test  of 
modem  Occidental  practicality.  Toogking,  Annam,  Siam  and 
Burma  were  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  from  the  fiction  of  depen- 
dence on  China  and  indepnidence  towards  all  o^er  countries. 
;.But  with  regard  to  Korea,  China  pnwed  more  tcnadous.  The 
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pcMwrioB  of  the  ji^^ntU  by  x  foreign  power  woold  hare 
threatened  the  numtimc  iDut«  to  the  Chineia  capitjJ  and  ^ven 
easy  acccn  to  Manchuria,  the  ctadle  of  the  dynasty  which  ruled 
China.  Therefore  Peking  statesmen  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  old-time  lelationa  with  tlie  littte  kingdom.  But  they  could 
never  pcnuade  themtdvca  to  modify  the  ladiiect  methods 
•snctkncd  by  tradition.  Instead  of  boldly  deelaring  Korea  a 
dependency  ot  China,  they  sought  to  keep  up  the  romance  of 
nldmate  dependency  and  intmnediate  sovereignty.  Thus  in 
1876  Korea  was 'suffered  to  conclude  with  Japan  a  treaty  of 
which  the  first  article  declared  her  "an  independent  state 
enjoying  the  same  rights  as  Japan,  "  and  subsequently  to  make 
with  the  United  Sutes  (iSSaJ)  Great  Britain  (1S83)  and  other 
powers,  tmtics  in  which  her  independence  was  constructively 
admitted.  China,  howeva,  did  not  intend  that  Korea  should 
exercise  the  independence  thus  conventionally  recognised.  A 
Chinese  resident  was  placed  in  Seoul,  and  a  system  of  steady 
thau^Ji  covert  interference  in  Korea's  affairi  was  inaugurated. 
The  chief  sufferer  bom  these  anomalous  conditions  was  Japan. 
In  all  her  dealings  with  Korea,  in  all  complications  that  arose 
ont  of  her  compantively  large  trade  with  the  peninsula,  in  all 
questions  connected  with  her  numerous  settlers  there  she  found 
herself  negotiating  with  a  dependency  of  China,  and  with 
officials  who  took  their  orders  from  the  Chinese  representative. 
China  had  long  entertained  a  rooted  apprehasion  of  Japanese 
aggressKA  in  Korea— an  aiqnieliennaa  not  imwarrantcd  by 
history — and  that  distrust  tinged  all  the  Influence  cierted  by  her 
■gents  there.  On  many  occasions  Japan  was  made  sensible  of. 
the  discrimination  thus  exercised  against  her.  little  by  little 
the  coDsciaiisnesB  roused  her  indignation,  and  although  no 
mgle  instance  constituted  a  ground  for  strong  international 
protest,  the  Japanese  people  gradually  acquired  a  sense  of  being 
perpetually  baffled,  thwuted  and  humiliated  by  Chimt's  inter- 
ferotcc  in  Korean  affairs.  For  thirty  years  China  bad  treated 
Japan  as  a  contemptible  deserter  from  the  Oriental  standard, 
and  had  ngarded  her  progressive  efforts  with  openly  disdainful 
aventet;  while  Japan,  on  her  side,  had  chafed  more  and  more 
to  furnish  some  striking  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  her  preference 
for  Western  civilizatiotL  Even  more  serious  were  the  conse- 
quences ol  Chinese  interference  from  the  pcont  of  view  of  Korean 
administntion.  The  rulers  of  the  country  lost  all  sense  of 
naticmal  responnbility,  and  gave  uiuestiained  away  to  selfish 
ambitJm.  The  functions  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  executive 
afifce  came  to  be  discharged  by  bribery  only.  Family  interests 
jHedominatcd  over  those  of  the  state.  Taxes  were  imposed  In 
proportion  to  the  greed  of  local  officials.  No  thought  whatever 
was  taken  for  the  wdhre  of  the  people  or  for  the  development 
of  the  conntry's  resources.  Personal  responsibility  was  unknown 
ajnoDg  offidab.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Min  family,  to  which 
the  qoecn  belonged,  was  to  possess  a  passport  to  office  and  an 
indemnity  against  the  consequences  of  abuse  of  power.  Prom 
time  to  time  the  advocates  of  progress  or  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion rose  in  arms.  They  effected  nothing  eicept  to  recall  to  the 
world's  recollection  the  miserable  condition  faito  iriiich  Korea 
had  fallen.  Chinese  miUtaiy  aid  was  always  furnished  retdily 
for  the  snppiessicm.of  these  risings,  and  thus  the  Hin  family 
teamed  to  base  its  tenure  of  power  on  ability  to  conciliate  China 
and  on  readiness  to  obey  Chinese  dktatitm,  while  the  people 
at  Large  leO.  into  the  apathetic  condition  men  who  possess 
neither  security  of  property  nor  national  ambition. 

As  s  matter  of  state  policy  the  Korean  problem  caused  much 
anxiety  to  Japan.  Her  own  security  being  deeply  concerned 
in  prcserviog  Korea  from  the  gmsp  of  a  Western  power,she could 
not'  suffer  the  little  kingdom  to  drift  into  a  cwiditfaHi  of  such 
admiitistrative  incompetence  and  national  delnlity  that  a  strong 
mil  Si n  might  find  at  any  moment  a  pretext  for  interference. 
OBt«ooocadoas(i8Ss  and  18S4)  when  China's  aimed  interven- 
tion was  employed  in  the  interests  of  the  Uin  to  suppress  move- 
Eoents  of  reform,  the  partisaos  of  the  victors,  regarding  Japan 
as  the  faontain  cj  progrcsuve  tendencies,  destnqred  her  legatio'n 
fai  Semd  and  conqiclled  its  inmates  to  fly  from  the  dty.  Japan 
bdwved  wftb  forbearance  at  these  crises,  bot  in  the  cmseqacnt 
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negotiations  she  aeqnircd  conventional  titles  that  touched  the 
core  of  China's  alleged  suzerainty.  In  1S81  her  right  to  main- 
tain troops  in  Seoul  for  the  protection  of  her  legation  was 
admitted;  in  1885  she  conduded  with  China  a  ccmvention  by 
which  each  power  pledged  itself  dot  to  send  troops  to  Korea 
without  notifying  the  other. 

In  the  spring  of  1S94  a  serious  insurrection  brtrite  out  in  Korea, 
and  the  Min  family  i4q>ealed  for  China's  aid.  Oa  the  6th  of 
July  ajoo  Chinese  troops  embarked  at  Tientsin  and  ntKmp- 
were  transported  to  the  peninsula,  where  they  went  ew*  im* 
Into  camp  at  YarshaB  (Asan),  on  the  south-west  c**^ 
coast,  rtotice  of  the  tneasue  being  given  the  Chineae  govern* 
ment-  to  the  Japanese  representative  at  Peking,  according  to 
treaty.  During  the  interval  immediately  preceding  these  events, 
Japan  had  been  rendered  acutely  sensiUe  of  China's  arbitrary 
MM  unbieodly  inlerference  in  Korea.  Twice  the  efforts  of  the 
Japanew  govmunent  to  obtain  redress  for  unlawful  and  ruinous 
commercial  prohiUtionB  had  been  thwarted  by  the  Chinese 
representative  in  Seoul;  and  an  ultimatum  addressed  from  TfikyA 
to  the  Korean  government  had  elicited  from  the  viceroy  Li 
in  Tientsin  a  thinly  veiled  threat  of  Chinese  armed  opposition. 
Still  more  provocative  of  national  indignation  was  China's 
procedure  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Kim  Ok-kyun,  the.  leader 
of  progress  in  Korea,  who  h^d  been  for  some  ycai?  a  refugee  in 
Japan.  Inveigled  from  Japan  to  China  by  a  fellow-oountryman 
sent  from  Seoul  to  assassinate  him,  Kim  wss  shot  in  a  Japanese 
hotel  in  Shanghai;  and  China,  instead  of  punishing  the  murderer, 
conveyed  him  in  a  war-ship  of  her  own  to  Korea  to  be  publicly 
honoured.  When,  therefore,  the  Korean  insurrection  of  1894 
Induced  the  Min  family  again  to  solicit  China's  armed  interven- 
tion, the  Tokyo  govenunent  concluded  that,  in  the  interests  of 
Japan's  security  and  of  dviUaation  b  the  Orient,  stq»  must  be 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  misrule  which  offered  incessant  invi- 
Utions  to  foreign  aggression,  and  checked  Korea's  capacity  to 
"""'"^■in  its  own  independence.  Japan  did  not  claim  for  herself 
any  rights  or  interests  in  the  penlnsuU  superior  to  thcae  possessed 
there  by  China.  But  there  was  not  the  remotest  probability 
that  Ctdna,  whose  face  had  been  contemptuousfy  set  against  all 
the  progressive  measures  adopted  by  Japan  during  the  preced- 
ing twenty-five  years,  would  join  in  forcing  upon  a  neighbouring 
HiUjAmw  the  very  reforms  she  herself  desf^sed,  were  her  co- 
operatiok  invited  through  ordibary  diplomatic  channels  only. 
It  was  necessary  to  contrive  a  situation  which  would  not  only 
furnish  clear  proof  of  Japan's  resolution,  but  also  enable  her  to 
pursue  her  programme  independently  of  Chinese  endorsement, 
should  the  latter  be  finally  imobtoinable.  She  therefore  met 
Qiina'a  notice  of  a  despatch  of  troops  with  a  corresponding 
notice  of  her  own,  and  the  month  of  July  1S94  found  %  ChiiMse 
f«ce  assembled  at  Asan  and  a  Japanese  fMce  occupying  positions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seoul  China's  motive  for  sending 
troops  was  nominally  to  qndl  the  Tongbak  insurrection,  but 
really  to  te-affirm  her  own  dominatiwi  in  the  peninsula.  Japan's 
motive  was  to  secure  sudt  a  position  as  would  enable  her  to 
Inrist  upon  the  radically  curative  treatment  Korea's  malady. 
Vp  to  this  point  the  two  empires  were  strictly  within  theif  con- 
ventional rights.  Each  was  enUtlcd  by  treaty  to  send  troops 
to  Korea,  provided  that  notice  was  given  to  the  other.  But 
China,  in  fpving  notice,  described  Korea  as  her  "tributary  state," 
thus  thrusting  into  the  forefront  of  the  discussion  a  contention 
which  Japan,  from  conciliatory  motives,  would  have  kept  out  of 
sight.  Once  formally' advanced,  however,  the  claim  had  to  be 
challenged.  In  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  conduded  in 
1876  between  Japan  and  Korea,  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
were  expUdtly  declared  to  possess  the  same  national  status. 
Japan  could  not  agree  that  a  power  which  for  nearly  two  decades 
she  had  acknowledged  and  treated  as  her  equal  should  be  openly 
dossed  as  a  tributary  of  China.  She  protested,  but  the  Chinese 
statesmen  took  no  notice  of  her  protest  They  continued  to 
apply  the  diqiuted  appdlatlon  to  Korea,  and  they  further 
aioertcd  tbdr  assumption  of  sovereignty  in  the  peninsula  by  seek- 
ing to  set  limits  to  the  number  of  troops  sent  by  Japan,  as  well  as 
to  the  q>here  o(  thdi  enpkqrment.  Japan  that  pn^oted  that 
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tbe  two  empiret  should  unite  tht'n  efforU  for  the  suppression  of 
dtsturbtnces  jn  Kom,  and  for  the  subsequent  improvement  of 
that  kingdom's  aidministration,  the  letter  purpose  to  be  pursued 
by  the  despuch  of  a  joint  cominission  of  invcslEsalioii.  But 
Chin*  refused  everything.  Ready  at  all  times  to  intcrfiere  by 
force  of  arms  between  the  Korean  people  and  the  dominant 
political  faction,  ihe  dediitcd  to  interfere  in  any  way  for  the 
promotion  of  reform.  She  even  expressed  supercilious  surprise 
that  Js|>an,  while  asserting  Korea's  independence,  should  suggeit 
tbe  idea  of  peremptorily  reforming  its  administration.  In  short, 
for  Chinese  purposes  the  Peking  statesmen  openly  declared 
Korea  a  tributary  state;  but  for  Japanese  purposes  they  insisted 
that  it  must  be  held  independent.  Tbcy  believed  that  their 
island  nei^bour  aimed  at  the  afaMtptioa  ^  Korea  into  the 
Jqwnese  eminre.  Viewed  In  the  l^t  of  that  suspicion, 
China's  attitude  became  comprehensibte,  but  her  procedure  was 
inconsistent,  illogical  and  unpractical.  The  Tokyfl  cabinet  now 
declared  iu  resolve  not  to  withdraw  the  Jiqtanese  troops  without 
"  some  understanding  that  would  guarantee  tbe  future  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Korea,"  and  since  China  still 
declined  to  come  to  such  an  understanding,  Japan  undertook 
the  work  of  reform  ungje-handed. 

The  Chinese  represenutive  in  Seoul  threw  bis  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  against  the  success  of  theae  xrforms.  But  the  de- 
OMSnat  termlning  cause  of  rupture  was  In  Itself  a  belligerent 
•tnmim  operation.  China's  troops  had  been  sent  originally  for 
the  purpose  of  quelling  the  Tonghak  rebellion.  But 
tbe  rebelUoD  luiving  died  of  inanition  before  tbe  Unding  of  the 
tnxvi,  their  services  were  not  required.  Nevertheless  China 
kepi  them  in,  Korea,  her  dedsred  reason  for  doing  so  being  the 
presence  of  a  Japanese  military  force.  Throughout  the  subse- 
quent negotiations  the  Chinese  forces  lay  in  an  entrenched  camp 
at  Asan,  while  the  Japanese  ocriipied  Seoul.  An  attempt  on 
China'sparttesendrelnforcemcntacould  be  construed  only  as  an 
unequivocal  declaration  of  resolve  to  oppose  Japan's  proceedings 
by  force  of  aims.  Nevertheless  China  not  only  despatched 
troops  by  sea  tostrengtben  the  camp  at  Asan,  but  also  sent  an 
■my  overland  across  Korea's  northern  frontier.  At  this  stage 
an  act  of  war  occoired.  Three  Chinese  men-of-war,  cMivoying 
a  transport  with  laoo  meo  encountered  and  fired  on  three 
Japanese  cruisers.  One  of  the  Chinese  ships  was  taken; 
another  was  so  sbattoed  that  she  had  to  be  beached  and 
abandoned;  the  third  escaped  in  a  dilapidated  condition;  and 
the  transport,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  sunk.  This  happened 
00  the  3sth  of  July  1B94,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war  was 
made  by  each  empire  six  days  later. 

-  From  the  moment  when  Japan  applied  herself  to  break  away 
from  Oriental  traditions,  and  to  remove  from  her  limbi  tbe 
jjiijun  fetters  ti  Eastern  conservatism,  it  was  inevitable 
fl»4ik~  that  a  widening  gulf  ibould  gradoally  grow  between 
•f  ***  herself  and  CUna.  Hie  war  of  1894  was  really 
a  contest  between  Japanese  progress  and  Chinese 
stagnation.  To  secure  Kwean  immunity  from  foreign — espe- 
cially Rnsrian— flcgrenloB  waa  oi  capital  hnpoTtsace  to  both 
empires.  J^ian  believed  that  such  security  could  be  attained 
by  introducing  into  Korea  the  dvillzation  which  had  con- 
tributed so  signally  to  the  development  of  her  own  strength 
and  resources.  Qbina  thought  that  she  could  guarantee  it 
withcmt  any  departure  from  old-^ashloncd  netboda,  and  by  the 
same  process  ^  capricious  protection  which  bad  failed  so  tigatUy 
ia  the  cases  of  Annara,  Tongking,  Burma  and  Siam.  The  Issue 
really  at  stake  was  whether  J^nn  should  be  suffered  to  act  as 
the  Eastern  propagandtot  of  Western  progress,  or  whether  her 
c&orta  In  that  cauae  ihoqU  be  held  in  check  by  Oiincae 
conservatism. 

t  The  war  itself  was  a  succession  of  triumphs  for  Japan.  Four 
days  after  the  first  naval  encounter  she  sent  from  Seoul  a  column 
_  .  .  of  tioops  who  routed  the  Chinese  entrenched  at 
2/5Sft  Asan.  Many  <rf  die  fugitives  effected  their  CKape  to 
Fhyong-yang,  a  town  on  the  Taidong  River,  oihtlng 
excelknt  facilities  for  defence,  and  hbtorfcally  Inleresting  as  tbe 
place  where  a  Jqwnese  anny  of  bmdon  had  iu  fiiat  encounter 
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wtthChInesetroopsIni59i.  There  the  Chinese  assembled  a  fem 
of  17,000  men,  and  made  leisurely  preparations  for  a  decisive 
contest.  Forty  days  elapsed  before  the  Japanese  columns  coo- 
verged  upon  Fhyong-yang,  and  that  interval  was  utilised  bj  the 
Chiocae  to  throw  up  parapeu,  mount  Krupp  guns  and  otherwise 
strengthen  their  position.  Moreover,  they  were  armed  with 
repeating  rifles,  whereas  the  Japanese  had  only  single-loadeia, 
and  the  ground  offered  Utile  cover  for  an  attacking  force.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  defence 
ought  to  have  been  welloigh  insuperable;  yet  a  day's  fighting 
sufficed  to  carry  all  the  positions,  the  assaOants'  casualties 
amounting  to  less  than  700  and  the  defenders  losing  6000  in 
killed  and  wounded.  This  MUiuit  victory  was  tbe  prdude  to 
an  equally  conspicuous  success  at  sea.  For  on  the  17th  of 
September,  the  very  day  after  the  battle  at  Phyong-yang,  a  great 
naval  fight  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Korea.  Fourteen  Chinese  war- 
ships and  six  torpedo4>oats  were  returning  to  home  ports  after 
conwing  a  fleet  of  tianspnta  to  the  Valu,  when  tbey 
encountered  eleven  Japanese  men-of-war  cruising  in  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Hitherto  the  Chinese  had  sedulously  avtrided  a 
contest  at  sea.  Their  fleet  included  two  armoured  battleships 
of  over  7000  tons  di^)iacement,  wbereaa  tbe  biggest  vessck 
on  the  Japanese  tide  were  belted  crvisen  of  only  4000 
tons.  In  the  hands  vS  an  admiral  anircciailng  the  nlue  of 
sea  power,  China's  naval  force  woiUd  certainly  have  been 
led  against  Japan's  maritime  communications,  for  a  suc- 
cessful blow  strvck  there  must  have  put  an  end  to  tbe  Korean 
campaign.  The  Chinese,  however,  failed  to  read  hktoiy. 
They  employed  their  war-vessels  as  convoys  only,  and,  w^en  not 
using  th«n  lor  that  purpose,  hid  them  in  port.  Everything  goes 
to  Aow  that  they  would  have  avoided  the  battle  off  tbe  Yalu 
had  dioice  been  possible,  though  when  forced  to  fi^t  tbey  fought 
bravely.  Four  of  their  ships  were  sunk,  and  tbe  remainder 
escaped  to  Wcf-hai-wei,  the  vigour  of  tbe  Japanese  pursuit 
being  greatly  impaired  by  the  presence  of  torpedo-boats  in  the 
retreating  squadron. 

Tbe  Yalu  victory  opened  the  over-sea  route  to  China.  Japan 
cenM  now  strike  at  Tslien,  Port  Arthur,  and'  Wei-hai-wei,  naval 
stations  on  tbe  Llaotung  and  Shantung  peninsulas,  where  power- 
ful permanent  fortifications,  built  after  plans  prepared  by 
European  experts  and  armed  with  the  best  modem  weapons,  were 
regarded  as  almost  impregnable.  They  fell  before  the  assautls 
of  tbe  Japanese  tnops  as  easily  as  the  comparatjvdy  mdc  foiti- 
fica lions  at  Phyong-yang  had  fallen,  lie  only  Ksistam  of 
a  stubborn  character  was  made  by  the  Chinese  fleet  at  Wei-hai~ 
wei;  but  after  tbe  whole  squadron  of  torpedo-craft  bad  been 
destroyed  or  captured  as  tlMy  attempted  to  escape,  and  after 
three  of  the  largest  vessds  hul  been  sunk  at  thdr  raooriBgs  by 
Japanese  torpedoes,  and  «w  by  gnn-firei  the  remaining  lUp* 
surrendered,  and  their  brave  commander.  Admiral  Hug,  com- 
mitted sutdde.  This  ended  the  war.  It  had  lasted  seven  and  a 
half  months,  during  which  time  Japan  put  into  the  field  five 
columns,  aggregating  about  120,000  of  all  anna.  One  of  theae 
columns  marched  northward  from  Seoul,  won  tbe  battle  af 
Phyong-yaog,  advanced  to  the  Yalu,  forced  its  way  into  Man- 
churia, and  moved  towards  Mukden  by  Feng-hwang,  figfatins 
several  sdnor  engagamems,  and  cmiducting  the  greater  part  of 
its  operathms  amid  deep  snow  In  midwinter.  The  eeoond 
column  diverged  westwards  from  the  Yalu,  and,  marching 
through  southern  Manchuria,  reached  Hai-cbeog,  whence  it 
advanced  to  the  capture  of  Niuchwang  and  Ying-tse-kow.  The 
third  landed  on  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  and,  turning  southwards, 
carried  TUien  and  Port  Arthur  by  assault.  Tbe  fourth  mowd 
up  the  Liaotung  puilnsula.and,  havingseiaedKaiping,  advanced 
against  Ying-tse-kow,  where  it  joined  hands  with  tbe  sccmmI 
column.  The  fifth  crossed  from  Port  Arthur  to  Wei-hai-wei, 
and  cqitored  tbe  latter.  In  all  these  operations  the  total 
JapancM  camalties  were  1005  kDled  and 
figures  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  IneSdellgr  of  the  Clnnae 
fighting.  The  deaths  from  disease  totalled  16,866,  and  thm 
total  monetary  czpendituic  was  £70,000,000  sterling. 
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The  Chiime  govenuHiit  lent  li  Huns-clungi  viceroy  <rf 
Pediili  and  wnior  gtasd  wcrelaiy  of  state,  and  Li  Ching-foDfe  to 
^  _.j  .. .  discuss  terms  of  peace  with  Japsn,  the  latter  being 
ftrBwn  KPKseated  by  Marquis  (afterwards  Prince)  ItB  and 
Count  Mutsu,  prime  minister  and  minister  for  foreign 
afhin,  mpcctivdy.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Shimopoaeki  on 
the  iTtb  of  April  1S95,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  Ibe  sove- 
reigns ol  the  two  empires.  It  declared  the  absolute  ii^ependence 
of  ICorea;  ceded  to  Japan  the  port  of  Manchuria  lying  south  of 
a  line  drawn.  fn»n  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Aninng  to  the  mouth 
of  the  liao,  through  Fcng-hwang,  Hai-cbeng  and  Ying-tse-kow, 
as  well  as  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  the  Peacadores;  pledged 
Quna  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  taels;  provided  for 

the  occupatioD  of  Wei-bai-wd  by  Japan  pending  payment  of 
the  indemnity;  secured  some  additioiul  commercial  privileges, 
snch  as  the  opening  of  four  new  places  to  foreign  tnde  and  tbe 
rielit  of  fore^tnen  to  engage  in  manufactniing  enterprise*  in 
China,  and  provided  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  <d 
and  amity  between  the  two  emptrei,  based  on  the  lines  of  China's 
treaties  with  Occidental  powers. 

.  No  sooner  was  this  agreement  ratified  than  Russia,  Germany 
and  Fiuoe  preaeoted  a  Joint  noto  to  the  TttyA  government, 
ftrifco     recommending  that  the  territories  ceded  to  Japan  on 
inwfc       the  mainland  of  China  should  not  be  pemunently 
occupied,  as  such  «  prooecdiBg  would  be  detrimentid 
topCBCC^  ThcreconmendatknwasoHM^edlntlietHaaltermsof 
dipbmntic  courtesy,  but  everything  indicated  that  Its  signatories 
were  prepared  to  enforce  thdr  advice  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Japan  found  herself  compelled  to  comply.   Exhausted  by  the 
Chinese  campaign,  which  bad  drained  her  treasury,  consumed 
her  supfilics  of  wulike  material,  and  kqX  her  squadions  con- 
stantly at  sea  for  ei^t  nmiths,  she  had  no  residue  of  stiength 
to  oppose  such  a  coalition.   Her  resolve  was  quickly  taken. 
The  day  that  saw  the  publicatioD  of  the  ratified  treaty  saw  also 
tbe  nnae  of  an  Imperial  rescript  in  which  the  mikado,  avowing 
bis  mahcnbic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  iccognising 
that  the  connsd  ofiered  by  the  European  states  waa  jnompted 
by  the  same  sentiment,  "yielded  to  the  dictates  of  magnanimity, 
and  acc^ed.the  advice  of  the  three  Powera."  The  Japanese 
peofrie  were  shocked  by  thb  incident.   They  could  understand 
the  motives  influendng  Russia  and  France,  for  it  was  evidently 
Batumi  that  tbe  former  should  desire  to  eidude  warlike  and 
progressive  people  like  the  Japanese  from  territories  contiguous 
to  ber  borders,  and  it  was  also  natural  that  France  should  remain 
tme  to  ber  allian<x  with  Kussts.   But  Germany,  wholly  unin- 
tnestcd  in  the  ownership  of  Uandniria,  and  by  profession  a 
wann  friend  of  Japan,  seemed  to  have  ftrined  bi  robbing  the 
latter  of  tbe  fruits  of  her  victory  simply  for  the  sake  of  estab- 
lishing some  shadowy  title  to  Ruasia'a  goodwill.   It  was  not 
koown  until  a  later  period  that  the  German  emperor  enter- 
tained pnfonnd  ^ipiehenaioiis  about  tbe  "  yellow  peril,"  an 
irruption  of  Orient^  hordes  Into  the  Ocddent,  and  held  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  prevent  Japan  from  gaining  a  position  viiich 
might  enable  her  to  construct  an  'mm»Mf  military  mifH"f 
out  of  tbe  countless  millions  of  China. 

jMpan's  Hurd  eipeditlon  oversea  in  the  iMJi  era  had  its 
origin  in  causes  which  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  China  (9.0.). 
(-Bfc„,  In  the  second  half  of  igoo  an  anti-foreign  and  antt- 
mf  dynastic  rebellion,  breaking  out  in  Shantung,  spread 
to  tbe  metropiditan  province  of  Pcchili,  and  resulted 
in  a  aitnatioa  of  extreme  peril  for  tbe  fovrign  communities  of 
3KntsiB  and  Peking.  It  was  impossible  for  any  European 
power,  or  for  the  United  States,  to.organize  sufficiently  prompt 
measiu«s  of  relief.  Thus  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  to  Japan, 
wboae  ptwdnlty  to  tbe  scene  of  disturbance  tendered  interven- 
tion conpantiwdy  taay  tot  ber.  But  Japan  beutated.  Know- 
ing im>w  with  what  Bvs|ncion  and  distrust  the  dcvdopment  of  her 
resources  and  tbe  growth  of  her  military  strength  were  regarded 
by  tome  European  peoples,  and  aware  that  she  bad  been 
admitted  to  tbe  comity  of  Western  nations  on  sufferance,  she 
shrank,  on  ibeone  hand,  from  seeming  to  grasp  at  an  opportunity 
tot  anned  diq^y,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  sidedsm  of  oblru- 


sivmesiintbesodetyofstraitgefa.  Not  untQEur^  and  America 
made  it  quite  plaiit  that  tbey  needed  and  desired  ber  aid  did  she 
send  a  division  (ii.ooo)  men  to  Pechili.  Her  troops  played  a 
fine  part  in  the  subsequent  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Peking, 
wliidi  had  to  be  sOTnoadied  in  midsummer  under  very  trying 
conditions,  fighting  sUe  by  dde  with  Eurqiean  and  American 
soldien,  and  under  tbe  eyes  of  CMnpetent  military  critics,  ttie 
Japanese  acquitted  themselves  in  sudi  a  nanner  as  to  estaUisk 
a  high  military  reputatioa.  Further,  after  the  relief  of  Peking 
they  withdrew  a  noiety  <d  their  forces,  and  that  step,  as  well  as 
their  unequivocal  OHveiatkn  with  Western  powers  in  tbe  sub- 
sequent negotiations,  helped  to  show  tbe  Injuattee  erf  tbe 
au^dona  vritb  which  they  had  been  regarded. 

From  the  time  (1S95)  when  Rusua,  with  tbe  co-operation  of 
Germany  and  France,  dictated  to  Japan  a  cardinal  alteratioo 
of  the  Sbimonoaeki  tnsaty,  J^wnsae  statesmen  seem 
to  have  concluded  that  tbdr  country  must  one  day  g^^^^ 
cross  swords  with  the  great  northern  power.  Not  a 
few  European  and  American  publicists  shared  that  view.  But 
the  vast  maiority,  arguing  that  the  little  Eastern  empire  would 
never  invite  annihilation  by  such  no  emoimter,  believed  that 
sufficient  forbearance  to  avert  serious  trouble  would  always  be 
forthcoming  on  Japan's  side.  Yet  when  the  geogiqihical  and 
historical  situation  was  carefully  considered,  little  bope  of  an 
ultimately  peaceful  settlement  presented  itself. 

Japan  atong  its  western  ibne,  Kona  alrag  iu  aoutliem  and 
eastern,  and  Russia  along  the  eastern  coast  ai  its  maritime 
province,  are  washed  by  tbe  Sea  of  Japan.  Tlie  communica- 
tions between  the  sea  and  the  Padfic  Ocean  are  practically  two 
only.  One  is  on  the  nonh-east,  namdy,  Tiugani  Strait;  tbe 
other  la  on  the  south,  aamdy,  the  diannd  between  tbe  eatremity 
of  tbe  Korean  peniiuala  and  the  Japan^  Island  of  the  nine 
provinces.  Tsugaru  Strait  is  entirely  under  Japan's  contrtd. 
It  is  between  her  main  island  and  her  island  of  Yeao,  and  in  case 
of  need  she  can  dose  it  with  mines.  The  channel  between  the 
soutbem  extremity  of  Korea  and  Japan  has  a  width  <rf  loa  m, 
and  would  Iberefbte  be  a  fine  t^ien  sea-way  were  it  free  from 
islands.  But  almost  mid-way  in  this  channd  lie  the  twin 
islands  of  fWshima,  and  the  space  of  56  m.  that  separates  tbcm 
from  Japan  is  narrpwcd  by  another  isUnd,  Iki.  Tsushima  and 
Iki  bdcng  to  the  Jtpuaete  empira.  Tbe  former  has  some  ei- 
ceptioiwlly  good  harbours,  constituting  a  naval  base  from  which 
the  channel  on  dtber  side  could  easily  be  sealed.  Thus  ttie 
avenues  from  the  Padfic  Ocean  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  arc  con- 
trolled by  the  Jwfuuaa  empire.  In  oib»  words,  access  to  tbe 
Pacific  from  Korea'a  eastern  and  southern  coasts  and  access 
to  the  Padfic  from  Ruada's  maritime  province  depend  upon 
Japan's  goodwill.  So  far  as  Korea  was  concerned  this  ques- 
tion mattered  little,  it  bdng  her  fate  to  depend  upon  the  ^rad- 
witl  of  Japan  in  affairs  of  much  greater  importance.  But 
with  Russia  the  case  was  different  Vladivostok,  which  until 
recent  times  was  her  prindpaJ  port  in  tbe  Far  East,  lies  at  the 
soutbem  extremity  of  the  maritime  province;  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  north-western  shore  of  the  Japan  Sea.  It  was  tbcrebnn 
necessary  f«  Russia  that  freedom  of  passage  by  the  Tsushima 
channel  should  be  secured,  and  to  secure  it  one  of  two  things 
was  essential,  namdy,  dtber  that  die  hmelf  shoidd  possess  a 
fortified  port  on  the  Korean  dde,  or  that  Japan  should  be  bound 
neither  to  acquire  such  a  port  nor  to  impose  any  restriction  upon 
the  navigation  of  the  stialt.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Rtnda 
must  dtber  acquin  a  strong  foothold  for  hersdf  in  southern 
Korea,  or  contrive  that  Japan  should  not  acquire  one.  There 
was  here  a  strong  inducement  for  Russian  agression  in  Korea.  | 

Russia's  eastward  movement  through  Asia  has  been  strikingly 
illustrative  of  her  strong  craving  for  free  access  to  southern  seas 
and  of  the  fmpedimrats  she  bsd  oqierienoed  in  gratifying  that 
wish.  An  irresistible  Impulse  had  driven  her  oceanwsrd. 
Checked  again  and  again  in  her  attempts  to  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean, she  set  out  on  a  five-lhousand-miles  march  of  conquest 
right  across  the  vast  Astatic  continent  towards  the  Padfic 
Eastward  of  Lake  Baikal  she  found  her  line  of  least  resistance 
along  the  Amur,  and  when,  owingto  the  restless  perseverance 
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<rf  Muravief,  the  re&ched  the  month  of  tlut  grett  rtvcr,  the 
acquisition  of  NikoUyevsk  for  tt  uval  ba^  was  her  immediate 
reward.  But  Nikollyevak  could  not  posaiUy  aatisfy  her. 
Situated  in  on  inhospitable  region  far  away  from  all  the  main 
routes  of  the  world'scoinmerce,it  offered  itself  only  as  a  stei^iing- 
stone  to  further  acquisitions.  To  push  southward  from  this 
new  port  became  an  immediate  object  to  Russia.  There  lay  an 
obstacle  in  the  way,  however;  the  long  strip  of  sea^coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  to  the  Korean  frontier — an  area  then  called, 
the  Usuri  region  because  the  Usuii  forma  lu  weslem  boundary- 
belonged  to  China,  and  she, -having -conceded  much  to  Russia 
In  the  matter  of  the  Amur,  showed  no  disposition  \o  make  fur- 
ther concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  Uturi.  In  the  presence  of 
menaces,  however,  she  agreed  that  the  region  should  be  regarded 
as  common  property  pending  a  conveni^t  opportunity  for  clear 
delimitation.  That  opportunity  came  very  soon.  Seizing  the 
moment  (1866)  when  China  bad  been  beaten  to  her  knees  by 
En^and  and  France,  Russia  secured  final  cession  of  the  Usuri 
region,  which  now  became  the  maritime  province  of  Siberia. 
Then  Russia  shifted  her  naval  base  on  the  Pacific  from  Nikola- 
yevsk  to  Vladivostok.  She  gained  Un  degrees  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  where  Nikolayevsk  is  sittiated, 
to  the  southern  shore  of  Korea  there  rests  on  the  coast  of 
eastern  Asia  an  arch  of  islands  having  at  its  northern  point 
Sakhalin  and  at  its  southern  Tsushima,  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
being  the  main  island  of  Japan.  This  arch  embraces  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  is  washed  on  its  conveic  side  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Immediately  after  the  transfer  of  ttuasia's  naval  base  from 
Nikolayevsk  to  Vladivostok,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ohtain 
possession  of  the  southern  point  of  the  ardi,  namely,  Tsushima. 
A  Russian  man-of-war  proceeded  thither  and  quietly  began  to 
establish  a  settlement,  which  would  soon  have  constituted  a 
title  of  ownership  had  not  Great  Britain  interfered.  The 
Rusuans  saw  that  Vladivmtak,  acquired  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
toil,  would  be  comparatively  useless  unless  from  the  sea  on  whose 
shore  it  was  situated  an  avenue  to  the  Pacific  could  be  opened, 
and  they  therefore  tried  to  obtain  command  of  the  Tsushima 
channeL  Immediately  after  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
the  same  instinct  had  led  them  to  begin  the  colonization  of 
Sakhalin.  The  axis  of  thb  long  narrow  island  >s  indined  at  a 
very  acute  angle  to  the  Usuri  region,  which  its  northern  extre^ 
mity  almost  touches,  while  its  southern  is  separated  from  Vezo 
by  the  strait  of  La  pErousc.  But  in  Sakhalin  the  Russians 
found  Japanese  subjects.  In  fact  the  island  was  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  empire.  Resorting,  however,  to  the  Usuri  fiction  of 
joint  occupation,  they  succeeded  by  1875  in  transferring  the  whole 
of  Sakhalin  to  Russia's  dominion,  further  encroachments  upon 
Japanese  territory  could  not  be  lightly  e!>sayed,  and  the  Russians 
held  their  hands.  They  had  been  treUy  checked:  checked  in 
trying  to  push  southward  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland; 
checked  in  trying  to  secure  an  avenue  from  Vladivostok  to  the 
Pacific;  and  checked  in  their  search  for  an  ice-free  Dort,  which 
definition  Vladivostok  did  not  fulfil.  Entetpfise  hi  the  direction 
of  Korea  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  maritime 
results  of  the  great  Trans-Asian  march. 

Was  Korea  within  safe  range  of  such  enterprises?  Everything 
seemed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Korea  had  all  the  quali- 
fications desired  by  an  aggressor.  Her  pe(q>lc  were  unprogres- 
sive,  her  resources  undevehq)cd,  her-  Kll-detcasive  capacities 
inrignificant,  her  government  cocTupi.  But  she  was  a  tributary 
of  China,  and  China  had  begun  to  show  some  icnadty  in  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  her  buffer  slates.  Besides,  Japan  was 
understood  to  have  pretensions  with  regard  to  Korea.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  problem  of  carrying  to  full  fruition  the 
work  of  Mniavief  and  Ms  UeutenanU  dciundcd  strength  greater 
than  Russia  aniU  eserciae  without  some  line  of  communications 
supplementinf  the  Amur  watoway  and  the  long  ocean  route. 
Therefore  she  Kt  about  the  eontructlon  of  a.  railway  across 
Asia. 

The.Annir  bdng  the  boundary  of  Rus^^  cast  Aatati  tmi- 
toiy.lhlsrailwayhad  to  be  csiried  along  hs  northern  bank  where 


many  en^ncering  and  economic  obstacles  presented  themidvea. 
Betides,  the  river,  from  an  earfy  stage  in  its  course,  makes  a 
huge  semicircular  sweep  northward,  and  a  railway  fcdlowing  its 
hank  to  Vladivostok  must  make  the  same  d£tour.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  road  could  be  carried  over  the  diameter  <rf  the  semi- 
cirde.itwouldbe  astraightand  therefore  shorter  line,  technically 
easier  and  economically  better.  The  diameter,  however,  passed 
through  Chinese  territory,  and  an  excuse  for  extorting  China's 
permission  was  not  in  sight.  Russia  therefore  proceeded  to 
build  each  end  <£  the  road,  deferring  the  construction  of  the 
Amur  section  for  the  moment.  She  had  not  waited  long  when, 
in  1894,  war  broke  out  between  China  and  Japan,  and  the  latter, 
completely  victorious,  demanded  as  the  price  of  peace  the 
southern  Uttoral  of  Manchuria  from  the  Korean  bount^ry  16  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  PechilL  This 
was  a  crUis  in  Russia's  career.  She  saw  that  her  maritime 
extension  could  never  get  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  Vladivost<dc 
were  this  claim  of  Japan's  established.  For  the  pn^iosed 
arrangement  would  place  the  littoral  of  Manchuria  in  Japan's 
direct  occupation  and  the  littoral  erf  Korea  in  her  constivctiv* 
control,  sina  not  only  had  she  fought  to'rcscuc  Koica  tnm 
Chinese  suzerainty,  but  abo  her  objea  in  demanding  a  aUce  oC 
the  U anchurian  coast-line  was  to  protect  Korea  against  •ggrc9> 
sion  from  the  north;  that  is  (o  say,  against  aggression  from 
Russia.  Muravief 's  enterprise  had  carried  his  country  firu  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  atad  thence  southward  along  the  coast 
to  Vladivostok  and  to  Posaiet  Bay  at  the  nonh-eastein  ertnroity 
of  Korea.  But  it  had  not  given  to  Russia  free  access  to  the 
Pacific,  and  now  she  was  menaced  with  a  perpetual  barrier  to 
that  access,  since  the  whole  remaining  coast  <rf  east  Asia  as  far 
as  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  was  about  to  pass  into  Japan's  possession 
or  under  her  domination. 

Then  Russia  took  an  extraordinary  step.  She-  persoaded 
Germany  and  France  to  force  Japan  out  of  Manchuria.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  she  frankly  exposed  her  own  aggressive 
dedgas  and  asked  for  assistance  to  prosecute  them.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Fiaaoe  and  Germany  were  so  curiously 
deficient  in  perspicacity  as  to  overkxdc  those  desigm.  At  all 
events  th^  three  great  powers  served  on  Japan  a  notice  to  quit, 
and  Japan,  exhausted  by  her  struggle  vrith  Chioa,  had  ao  choice 
but  to  ob^. 

The  notice  was  accompanied  by  an  txpojt  of  reasons.  Its 
signatories  said  that  Japan's  tenure  of  the  Manchurian  littoral 
would  menace  the  security  of  the  Chinese  capital,  would  render 
the  independence  of  Kcuea  illusory,  and  would  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  OiienL 

By  way  of  saving  the  iltaation  in  some  slight  d^rce  J^wo 
sought  from  China  a  guarantee  that  no  portion  of  Manchuria 
should  thereafter  be  leased  or  ceded  to  a  foreign  state.  But 
France  warned  Japan  that  to  press  such  a  demand  would  t^end 
Rusua,  and  Russia  declared  that,  for  ber  part,  she  had  do  intett- 
tion  of  trespassing  in  ManchnriL  Japan,  had  she  been  in  a 
position  to  insist  on  the  guarantee,  woiuld  also  have  been  in  a 
position  to  disobey  the  mandate  of  the  three  poweR.  Unable 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  she  quietly  stepped  oat  of 
Manchuria,  and  proceeded  to  double  her  army  and  treble  her 
navy. 

As  a  reward  for  the  assistance  nominally  rendered  to  China  in 
this  matter,  Russia  obtained  permission  in  Peking  to  divert  her 
Trans-Asian  railway  from  the  huge  bend  of  the  Amur  to  the 
straightline  thiough  Manchuria.  Neither  Germany  nor  Frann 
received  any  immediate  recompense.  Three  years  later,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  by  a  m<^ 
Germany  seized  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Shantung.  Imme- 
diately, on  the  principle  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right,  Rosva 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  from  whidi  she 
had  driven  Japan  in  1895.  This  act  she  followed  by  extorting 
from  China  permission  to  construct  a  branch  of  the  Traos-Asaa 
railway  through  Manchuria  from  north  to  south. 

Runia's  maritime  aqrirations  had  now  assumed  a  ndicaBy 
altered  phase.  Instead  of  pusUng  amithwanl  from  Vladivmok 
and  Pouiet  Bay  along  the  coast  of  Kq|«a,  she  had  suddenly 
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loped  tbe  EoR&D  peninsoU  ind  found  Kcm  to  the  Fkdfic 
in  Luotnos.  Nothing  wu  winting  to  estkbliih  her  u  pnctiol 
Bustiatof  MuidiiiiiB  except  ft  plamilde  cxoue  fat  ffuiisooing 
tbepbce.  Snchucxenninkninibbedbythe.BoxeriiiiDgin 
ifm.  Its  coDClusoa  uw  her  In  aiflitAiy  occiq»tion  of  the 
winle  ngion,  ud  die  might  easily  have  made  tier  occupation 
penmiKDt  by  prolonging  it  until  peace  and  order  should  have 
beta  lolly  tcttorcd.  But  here  she  felllnto  ut  error  of  judgmenL 
Iigiiiiig  that  the  Chinese  cmdd  be  pemuded  or  intimidated  to 
uy  CDDcadon,  she  pn^wsed  t,  conventfcui  vlrtnally  lecogniaing 
kr  title  to  Uuchuiia. 

Jipan  watched  all  these  things  with  profound  anxiety.  If 
there  were  any  reaUty  iir  the  duiiBers  which  Russia,  Gennaoy, 
Hid  Fimee  bad  ded^ed  to  bcinddentalto  JqMiMeocciqMtlon 
ef  a  put  of  Haitehurit,  the  same  dangm  matt  be  doubly  ind- 
deatal  to  Rusuan  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Maochuiia— the 
Moirity  of  the  Chineie  capital  would  be  threatened,  and  an 
ebtUde  would  be  created  to  the  permaoimt  peace  of  the  East 
Theindepeitdeiiceof  K«e«  was  an  object  of  sopicme  Kdidtnde 
to  Jitiaa.  Historically  she  bdd  towards  the  litde  state  a 
idaUm  doiely  resembUng  that  of  suzerain,  and  though  of 
ber  tadent  conqoests  notUiv  lemsined  exMpt  a  settlement 
tt  Piuu  oo  the  southern  coast,  her  national  sentiment  would 
have  been  deeply  wounded  by  »ay  fmeign  aggw  Mica  in  the 
peuuula.  It  was  to  estsMish  Kocean  independence  that  she 
npA  war  with  China  in  iSm!  and  her  aitoacuffaa  of  the  Maa- 
diuiu  Kttoral  adjacent  to  the  Korean  frantier,  after  the  war, 
m  designed  to  secure  that  independence,  not  to  menace  it  as 
the  triple  alliance  professed  to  think.  But  If  Russia  came  into 
pooesHoi  of  aQ  Uandniria,  her  subsequent  absorption  of  Korea 
would  be  almost  inevitable.  For  tlie  CMuideration  set  fwth 
*bo*c  u  to  Vladivost<^*s  maritime  avepnes  would  then  acquire 
abohite  cogency.  Mandmria  b  larger  than  France  and  the 
Ddtcd  Kingdom  lumped  together.  The  addition  of  such  an 
Emmenie  area  to  Ruina's  east  Asiatic  dominions,  together  with 
lu  littoral  on  the  Gulf  (rf  Pechili  and  the  Yellow  Sm,  would  neoes- 
ntatc  a  correspondiag  eqnniion  of  her  naval  forces  in  the  Far 
EuL  With  the  ooe  exception  of  Port  Arthur,  however,  the 
Uuchurian  coast  does  not  offer  any  convenient  naval  base.  It 
is  ooly  in  the  q>leDdid  harbours  of  southern  Korea  that  such 
buesan  be  found.  Uomver,  there  would  be  an  even  stronger 
Dotive  impelling  Ruada  towards  Knes.  Neither  the  Usuri 
i^ieo  nor  the  Hanchurlan  littoral  poweaaes  so  mudi  as  ooe 
pen  qoalified  to  satisfy  her  perennial  k»iging  for  free  access  to 
the  ocean  in  a  temperate  sMte.  Without  Kwea,  then,  Russia's 
cut  Asian  expanaioo,  tboH^  It  added  huge  btocks  of  tciritoty 
to  ber  dominions,  wooU  ban  been  coininardally  Incainplete  and 
ttniepcslly  defective. 

tf  it  be  asked  why,  apart  from  history  and  national  sentiment, 
Japan  should  object  to  a  Russian  Korea,  the  answer  is,  first, 
bcaoie  there  muld  thus  be  planted  almost  within  cannon- 
shot  of  her  shores  a  power  of  enormous  strength  and  insatiable 
ambition:  secondly,  because,  whatever  voice  in  Manchuria's 
destiny  Russia  derived  from  her  raQway,  the  same  voice  in 
Korea's  destiny  was  poasesaed  by  Japan  as  the  sole  owner  of 
railways  in  the  peninsula;  thirdly,  that  whereas  RuMia  had  an 
altogether  insignificant  sliare  in  the  fbreipi  commerce  of  Korea 
and  Bcaicely  ten  bona-fide  settlers,  Japan  did  the  greater  part  of 
theover-seatradeandhadtensoftbonsandsofaetUers;  fourthly, 
that  if  Russia's  dominions  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Sea  of  OkhoUk  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  her  ultimate  abSOTption  of 
north  Chios  would  be  as  certain  aa  sunrise;  and  fifthly,  that 
tuA  domination  and  such  absorption  would  involve  the  practical 
doture  of  all  that  immense  region  to  Jspsoese  commerce  and 
todnsuy  ss  well  as  to  the  and  industry  of  every 

Western  nation  except  Russia.  This  last  propoution  <Ud  not 
KM  sidcly  00  the  foct  that  to  oppoae  artifidat  barriers  to  free 
competition  b  Ruana's  sole  hope  of  utilising  to  her  own  benefit 
any  anomerdal  opportunities  brought  within  her  reach.  It 
letted  also  oo  the  fact  that  Russia  bad  objected  to  foreign 
■ettlemenu  at  the  marts  recently  opened  by  treaty  with  China 
to  Aawku  nod  J^uiMe  subjects  Without  tUwneats^ 
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trade  at  those  marts  would  be  Impoi£Ue,  and  dm  Roaria  had 

constructivdy  announced  that  there  should  be  no  trade  but 
Russian,  if  she  could  prevent  iL 

Against  such  dangers  J^iau  wooid  have  been  justified  ia 
adopting  any  measure  of  self-protectioiL  She  had  foreseen  them 
for  six  years,  and  had  been  strengthening  herself  to  avert  them. 
But  she  wanted  peace.  She  wanted  to  develop  her  material 
resources  and  to  accumulate  some  measure  of  wealth,  without 
which  she  mutf  remain  fnsIgnHicant  among  the  nations.  Two 
pacific  devices  offered,  and  she  adcqited  them  both.  Russia, 
instead  of  trusting  time  to  consdidate  ber  tenure  of  Manchuria, 
bad  made  the  tnbtake  of  pragmatically  im[k>rtuiung  Ctuna  for  a 
omventional  title.  If  then  Pddng  oould  be  strengthened  to 
rcaist  this  demand,  some  anangement  of  a  distinctly  temdnaUe 
nature  might  be  made.  Hie  United  States,  Great  Britaui  uid 
J^tan,  joining  hands  for  that  purpose,  did  succeed  'in  so  far 
stiffening  China's  backbone  that  her  show  ot  resolution  finally 
induced  Russia  to  sign  a  treaty  pledgiag  herself  to  withdraw 
her  tioopi  tem  Uandiuria  in  time  Instalments,  eadi  stqi  of 
evacuation  to  be  acoomidisbed  by  a  fixed  date.  Hut  was  one 
of  the  padfic  devices.  The  other  suggested  itself  in  ooimezion 
with  the  new  oomnerdal  treaties  which  China  had  promised  to 
negotiate  in  the  sequd  of  the  Bonr  troubles.  In  these  docu< 
ments  dauses  provided  for  the  opening  of  three  places  in  Man- 
churia to  fordgn  trade.  It  sceuMd  a  reasonable  hope  that, 
having  secured  commercial  access  to  Mandiuria  by  covenant 
with  its  sovereign,  China,  the  powers  would  not  allow  Russia 
arbitrarily  to  restrict  thdr  privil^cs.  It  seemed  slso  a  leasoa* 
able  hofit  that  Russia,  having  solemnly  promised  to  evacuate 
Handiuria  at  fixed  dates,  would  fulfil  her  engagement 

The  latter  hope  wu  tfgnally  dbq>poiQted.  When  the  time 
came  for  evacuation,  Russia  behaved  as  thou^  no  pranise 
had  ever  been  given.  Sbe  proposed  wholly  new  conditions, 
which  would  have  strengthened  ber  grasp  of  Manchuria  instead 
of  loosening  iL  China  being  powcricss  to  offer  any  practical 
protest,  and  Japan's  iBtercsts  ranking  next  in  order  of  iinpor- 
tance,  the  TOkyO  government  approached  Russia  direct.  Tbfiy 
did  not  ask  for  anything  that  could  hurt  ber  pride  or  injure 
ber  position.  Appreciating  fully  the  economical  status  she  had 
acquired  in  Manchuria  by  large  outlays  of  coital,  they  offered 
to  recogniae  that  status,  provided  that  Russia  would  extend 
rimilar  recognition  to  Japan's  status  ia  Korea,  would  promise, 
ini  common  with  Japan,  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  the 
territorial  integrity  <^  China  and  Korea,  and  would  be  a  party 
to  a  mutual  engagement  that  all  nations  should  have  equal 
Industrial  and  aanmeidal  onxntunities  in  Manchuria  and  the 
Korean  peninsula.  In  a  word,  they  invited  Russia  to  subscribe 
the  policy  enunciated  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
the  policy  of  the  opep  dow  and  of  the  iitfegilty  of  the  Chiness 
and  Korean  emiures. 

Thus  commenced  a  negotbtion  which  lasted  five  and  a  half 
months.  Japan  gradually  reduced  her  demands  to  a  minimum. 
Russia  twver  made  the  smallest  appredable  concesuoo.  She 
refused  to  listen  to  Japan  for  one  moment  about  Manchuria. 
Eight  years  previously  Japan  had  been  in  military  possession  of 
Manchuria,  and  Russb  with  the  assistance  of  Germany  and 
France  had  expelled  her  for  reasons  which  concerned  Japan 
incomparably  more  than  they  concerned  any  of  the  three 
powers — the  security  of  the  Chinese  capital,  the  independence  of 
Korea,  the  peace  c^  the  East.  Now,  Russia  had  the  splendid 
assurance  to  declare  by  implication  that  none  of  these  things 
concerned  Japan  at  aJL  The  utmost  tbt  would  admit  was 
Japan's  partial  right  to  be  heard  about  Korea.  And  at  the  same 
time  she  herself  commenced  In  northern  Korea  a  series  of  aggres- 
rions,  partly  perhaps  to  show  ber  potentialities,  partly  by  way 
of  countct^IiritanL  That  was  not  aU.  Whilst  sbe  studiously 
deferred  her  answeri  to  Japan's  pn^osab  and  protracted  the 
negotbtlons  to  an  extent  which  was  actually  contumelious, 
she  h&stened  to  send  eastward  a  big  fleet  of  wttr-ships  and  a  new 
army  of  soldiers.  It  was  impossible  for  the  dullest  politician 
to  ndstake  her  pmpoae.  She  intended  to  ybHA  nothing,  but 
.  to  ptepnn  sndi  a  parade  of  force  that  her  obdura<y  wonM 
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comnuBd  labmiitira.  Tlie  only  ahematlvo  for  Jtpui  were  wsr 
or  toUl  and  perroaneBt  effBccment  I&  AiU.  She  chose  war, 
Bnd  in  fighting  it  she  fought  the  battle  of  free  and  equal  oppor- 
tuniiin  for  all  without  undue  encroachment  upon  the  sovereign 
rights  or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  Korea,  against  a  military 
dictatorship,  a  programme  of  ruthless  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment and  a  pdicy  of  selfish  tcstriaioni. 

The  detaDs  of  the  great  struggle  that  ensued  are  given  else- 
where (see  Russo-Japanese  Wai).   After  the  battle  of  Mukden 

the  belligerents  found  themselves  in  a  position  which 
2^^^  must  either  prelude  another  stupendous  eOort  on 
SwLi    both  side*  or  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  peace 

negotiattons.  At  this  point  the  prudent  ti  tbe 
United  States  of  America  intervened  in  the  Interests  of 
humanity,  and  on  the  Qth  of  June  1905  instructed  tbe 
United  States'  representative  in .  X&kyO  to  urge  that  the 
Jqianese  government  should  open  direct  negotiations  with 
Rusna,  an  exactly  corrc^nding  note  being  umultaneously 
sent  to  the  Rusuaa  government  through  the  United  States' 
representative  in  St  Petersburg.  Japan's  reply  was  made  on 
the  10th  of  June.  It  intimated  frank  acquiescence,  and  Russia 
lost  DO  time  in  taking  a  similar  step.  Nevertheless  two 
months  elapsed  befm  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerents 
met,  on  the  10th  of  August,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.  Russia  sent  M.  (afterwards  Count)  de  Witte  and 
Baron  Rosen;  Japan,  Bsiod  (aftciwarda  Count)  Komurs, 
who  had  held  the  portfidia  of  ftmign  affairs  thiwi^Mut  the 
war,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  TsLaUra.  In  entering 
this  conference,  Japanese  statesmen,  ts  was  subsequently 
known,  saw  dearly  that  a  great  part  of  the  credit  accruing 
to  them  for  their  sncceasful  conduct  of  the  mr  would  be 
forfeited  in  tbe  sequel  of  tbe  acgotlatioaa.  For  the  people 
of  Japan  had  accostmncd  themsdves  to  expect  that  Ruatia 
would  assuredly  recoup  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  country  In 
the  contest,  whereas  tbie  cabinet  in  Tflkyfl  understood  well  that  to 
Utak  for  payment  of  Indemnity  by  a  great  state  whose  territory 
bad  not  been  Invaded  eSecUvely  nor'  iu  existence  menaced 
must  be  fatOe^  Nevertheless,  diplomacy  required  that  this 
conviction  should  be  concealed,  and  thus  Russia  carried  to  the 
conference  a  belief  that  the  financial  phase  of  the  discussion 
would  be  crudal,  white,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  Japanese  nation 
reckoned  fully  00  an  indemnity  of  150  millions  sterling.  Baron 
Komura's  mandate  was,  however,  that  tbe  only  radically 
essential  terms  were  those  formulated  by  Japan  prior  to  the  war. 
She  must  insist  on  securing  tbe  ends  for  which  she  had  fought, 
since  she  believed  them  to  be  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East,  but  she  would  not  demand  anything  The 
Japanese  plenipotentiary,  therefore,  judged  It  wise  to  marshal 
his  terms  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  leaving  his  Russian 
colleague  to  imagine,  as  he  probably  would,  that  the  converse 
met  bod  had  been  adt^ed,  and  that  everything  preliminary 
to  tbe  questions  of  finance  and  tcnltaiy  waa  of  ndnor  conse- 
quence. The  negotiations,  commencing  on  the  roth  of  August, 
were  not  concluded  until  the  sth  of  September,  when  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed.  There  had  been  a  moment  when  the  oolooking 
world  believed  that  unless  Rtissia  agreed  to  ransom  tbe  island 
«f  Sakh^  by  paring  to  Japan  m  sum  of  tao  BOUons  at^ng, 
the  conference  wmild  he  imken  off;  nor  did  such  an  exchange 
seem  unrcasonaUei  for  were  Russia  expelled  from  the  northern 
part  of  Sakhalin,  which  commands  the  estuary  of  the  Amur 
Riva,  bcr  pasiti<m  in  Siberia  would  have  been  ounpromised. 
Bnt  tbe  statesmen  who  directed  Japan's  affairs  were  not  dis- 
posed to  make  any  display  of  earth-hunger.  The  southern  half 
of  Sakhalin  had  originally  bdonged  to  Japan  and  had  passed 
into  Russia's  possession  by  an  arrangement  which  the  Japanese 
nation  stron^y  resented.  To  recover  tliat  portion  of  the 
island  seemed,  therefore,  a  le^timate  ambition.  Japan  did 
not.  contemplate  any  larger  demand,  dot  did  she  seriously  insist 
on  an  indemnity.  Therefore  the  negotiations  were  never 
in  real  danger  of  failure.  Tbe  treaty  of  Portsmouth  recog- 
nized Japan'a  "paramount  politioU,  roiUtaiy  and  economic 
fntcKStt "  b  Eona;  pnvidcd  for  tbe  rianillueaui  cvKnaMM 


of  Manchuria  by  the  contracting  parties;  transferred  to  J^iu 
the  lease  of  the  liaotung  peninsu^  held  by  Rnsua  from  Chios 
together  with  the  Russian  railways  soutlr^  Kwang-Cbeng-tw 
and  all  collateral  mining  or  other  privileges;  ceded  to  Japan 
the  southern  half  of  Sakhalb,  the  50th  puaUd  of  latitude 
to  be  the  boundary  between  tbe  two  parts;  secured  fishing 
rights  for  Japanese  sd>Jects  along  the  coasts  of  the  seai  of 
Japan,  Okholsk  and  Beting;  laid  down  that  the  ezpcnsa 
incurred  by  the  Japanese  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Russiio 
prisoners  during  the  war  should  be  rdmbuned  by  Russia, 
less  the  outlays  made  by  tite  latter  00  account  of  Japanese 
prisoners — by  which  anangement  Japan  obtained  a  paynieni 
of  some  4  miflions  sterling— and  provided  that  the  cootiacting 
parties,  while  withdrawing  their  military  forces  from  Manchuria, 
might  maintain  guards  to  protect  thdr  respective  railwa}-), 
tbe  number  of  such  guards  not  to  exceed  15  per  kilometre  of 
line.  There  were  other  important  resirictiaas:  first,  tbe  con- 
tracting parties  were  to  abstain  from  taking,  on  the  Rosso- 
Korean  frontier,  any  military  measures  which  might  menace 
tha  security  of  Russian  or  Korean  territory;  secondly,  the  two 
powers  pledged  themsdves  not  to  exploit  tbe  Maqchuciaa 
railways  for  strategic  purposes;  and  thirdly,  they  promised 
not  to  build  on  Sakhalin  or  Its  adjacent  Islands  any  foniScatkias 
or  other  similar  military  works,  or  to  take  any  military  measures 
which  might  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  straits  of  La 
Pi  rouse  and  tbe  Gulf  of  TarUry.  ■  Tbe  above  provisions  con- 
cerned tbe  two  contracting  parties  only.  But  China's  interests 
also  were  considered.  Thus  it  was  agreed  to  **  restore  entirely 
and  completely  to  her  eidusive  admim'st ration  "  all  portions  of 
Manchuria  then  in  the  ocmparioQ,  or  under  the  contrtd,  of 
Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  except  the  leased  territory;  that  ber 
CMisent  must  be  obtained  for  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  the  leases 
and  concessions  bdd  by  the  Rusdans  in  Manchuria;  that  the 
Rusnan  government  would  disavow  the  possession  of  "  any 
territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive  concessions 
in  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  Inconsistent  with  the 
princ^>le  of  equal  opportum'ty  in  Manchuria  and  that  Japan 
and  Russia  "engaged  rcdprocally  not  to  obstruct  any  general 
measures  common  to  all  countries  which  China  might  take 
for  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Man- 
churia." TbiS  distinction  between  the  spedal  interests  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  the  interests  of  China  herself  as  weO 
as  of  foreign  nations  generally  is  essential  to  dear  undcixtanding 
of  a  situation  which  subsequently  attracted  much  attention. 
From  the  time  of  the  o{^um  war  (1857)  to  the  Boxer  rising  (1900) 
each  of  the  great  Western  powers  struggled  for  its  own  band  in 
China,  and  each  sought  to  gain  for  llsdf  exdustve  fonrc  iiiuni 
and  privileges  with  comparatively  little  regard  for  the  interests 
of  others,  and  with  no  regard  whatever  for  China's  severeiga 
rights.  The  fruits  of  this  period  were:  permanently  ceded  terri- 
tories (Hong-Kong  and  Macao);  leases  temporaiily  establishing 
foreign  sovnelgnty  in  various  districts  (Klaocbow,  Wd4ai-wd 
and  Kwang-chow);  railway  and  mining  oimcessions;  and  tbe 
establishment  of  settlements  at  open  ports  where  fweiga 
jurisdiction  was  supreme.  But  when,  in  1900,  the  Boxer  rising 
forced  all  the  powers  Into  a  common  camp,  tbqr  awoke  to  fnK 
appredatlon  <rf  a  principle  triiicb  bad  been  growing  cturcnt 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  namdy,  that  concerted  actiob 
on  the  lines  of  maintaining  Ciena's  integrity  and  securing  to 
all  alike  equality  of  ommrtum'ty  and  a  similarly  open  door, 
was  the  <mly  fusiUe  method  of  preventing  the  partition  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  averting  a  dash  of  rival  interests  which 
might  have  disastrous  results.  This,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  to  be  any  abandonment  of  special  privileges 
already  acquired  or  any  suireitder  of  existing  concessions. 
The  arrangement  wis  not  to  be  retroq>eaive  in  any  sense. 
Vested  interesU  were  to  be  strictly  guarded  until,  the  lapse 
of  the  periods  for  which  they  had  been  granted,  or  until  tbe 
maturity  of  China's  competence  to  be  rtally  autonomous.  A 
curious  situation  was  thus  created.  International  professions  of 
respect  for.China's  aoverdgniy,  for  the  Integrity  of  ber  emiMre 
aii4  fgc  tlw  CDforcaiient  of  the  (^ea  door  and  equal  lyportunltri 
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coexisted  with  legades  from  an  entirely  different  put.  Russia 
CDdossed  this  nrw  policy,  bat  not  utuutunlly  dcdioed  to 
Abate  any  ci  the  advantagca  previously  enjoyed  by  her 
in  UaDdraris.  Tbose  advutages  were  very  substantial. 
Thtf  induded  •  twenty-five  years'  lease — with  provision  for 
renewal— of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  within  which  area  of 
i3>o  sq.  m.  Chinese  troops  might  not  penetrate,  whereas 
Russia  would  not  only  cserdie  fuU  administrative  authority, 
but  also  tahe  militaiy  and  naval  action  of  any  kind;  they 
Induded  the  creation  of  a  neutral  territory  in  the  immediate 
north  of  the  fwmeT  and  stiH  more  extensive,  whldi  should  remain 
oader  CUncae  administration,  but  where  neither  Chinese  nor 
Russian  troops  might  enter,  nor  might  China,  without  Rtnaia's 
oBBscAt,  cede  land,  open  trading  maru  or  grant  coDcevdons  to 
any  thbd  nationality;  and  th^  induded  the  right  to  build 
•ome  i6eo  m.  of  railway  (which  China  would  have  the  oppor^ 
tdnity  of  purchasing  at  cost  price  in  the  year  1938  and  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  gratis  In  19S]),  as  well  as  the  right  to  hold 
eateaaiwe  xoaes  on  either  side  of  the  railway,  to  administer  these 
zones  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  to  work  all  mines  lying  along  the 
lines.  Under  the  Portsmouth  treaty  these  advantages  were 
transferred  to  Japan  by  Russia,  the  railway,  however,  being 
divided  so  that  only  the  portion  (511)  m.)  to  the  south  trf 
Kwaag-Cbcng-Isae  fdl  to  Japan's  shue,  while  the  portion 
(1077  m.)  to  the  north  o(  that  place  remained  in  Rush's 
hands.  China'*  consent  to  the  above  transfers  and  assignments 
was  obtained  in  a  treaty  signed  at  Peking  on  the  sand  of 
December  1905.  Thus  Japan  came  to  hoM  in  Manchuria  a 
pwitionaanKwIiat  oontndictqfy.  On  tin  one  kwid,  she  figured 
u  tlw  danqMon  of  the  CUneM  Emplie'k  Integrity  and  at  ah 
exponent  of  the  new  principle  of  equal  opportunity  and  the 
open  door.  On  the  other,  she  appeared  as  the  legatee  of  many 
pcfvilegn  man  or  less  inconsisteot  with  tltat  principie.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  nearly  aO  the  great  powers  ot  Europe  were 
ainOaily  dfcumstanoed.  In  thdr  cases  abo  the  aaise  in- 
coDgmity  was  observable  between  the  newly  professed  pcdicy 
and  the  aftermath  of  the  old  practice.  It  was  scarcdy  to  be 
expected  that  Jsftan  alone  should  make  a  )aige  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  ti  m  theoiy  to  which  tio  other  rtate  tbou^  of  yielding 
any  retroapective  obedience  whatever.  Sb»  did,  Indeed, 
furnish*  a  clear  proof  of  defereiKe  to  the  open-door  doctrine, 
for  instead  of  reserving  the  railway  lones  to  her  own  ezdusve 
use,  as  she  was  fiiUy  entitled  to  do,  she  sou^t  and  obtained 
Imai  Odna  a  ptcdgs  to  open  to  foidgn  trade  16  places  wltUn 
tbeaoaanei.  For  the'  lest,  however,  the  inconsistency  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  thou^  existing  throughout  the 
vrfnle  of  China,  was  nowhere  so  comipicuous  as  in  the  three 
eastern  provinces  (Maachnria);  not  betanae  there  was  aiq'  real 
difletence  «i  iegnc,  but  becaase  MaBchqiia  had  been  the  scene 
al  tbe  sicatcat  war  of  modem  times;  because  that  war  bad  been 
fo<^t  by  Japan  in  the  cause  of  tbe  new  policy,  and  because 
the  ^rindples  of  the  equally  open  door  and  of  China's  integrity 
had  been  tbe  main  bases  of  tbe  Portsmouth  treaty,  of  the  An^o- 
J^anese  aUianee,  and  of  the  subsequently  conduded  tulenUs 
with  France  and  Russia.  In  short,  Out  world's  eyes  were  find 
OD  Manchuria  and  diverted  from  China  pnqier,  so  that  every  act 
of  Japan  was  subjected  to  an  exceptionally  rigorous  scrutiny, 
and  the  nations  behaved  as  though  they  expected  her  to  live  up 
to  a  standard  of  almost  Ideal  altitude;  CUna'a  mood,  too, 
peatly  complicated  the  ntuation.  She  bad  the  choice  between 
two  moderate  and  natural  courses:  either  to  wait  quietly  until 
the  various  concesnons  granted  by  her  to  foreign  powers  in 
the  evil  put  should  lapse  by  maturity,  or  to  qualify  henelf  by 
earnest  reforms  md  industrious,  development  for  t!>eir  earlier 
teoovcry.  Nominally  she  adopted  the  latter  course,  but  In 
reality  she  fell  intoa  mood  of  much  impatience.  Under  the  name 
of  a  **  rights- recovery  campaign  "  her  people  began  to  protest 
vdteibently  against  the  continuance  of  any  conditions  which 
impaired  her  sovereignty,  and  as  this  temper  coloured  her 
attitude  towuds  the  various  questions  which  inevitably  grew 
out  of  tbe  situation  la  Haochoria,  her  relations  with  Japan 
became  somewhat  XtiaSatA  in  the  early  part  of  1909. 
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Having  waged  two  wars  on  account  of  Korea,  J^ian  emerged 
from  tbe  second  conflict  with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  Korea  must  be  j—,^ 
modified,  and  that  since  tbe  identity  of  Korean  and  xanaaikr 
J^unese,  interesu  in  the  Far  East  and  the  paramount 
character  <rf  Japanese  interests  in  Korea  would  not 
permit  Japan  to  leave  Korea  to  the  care  of  any  third 
power,  she  must  assume  the  charge  herself.  Europe  and 
America  also  recognised  that  view  of  the  situation,  and  consented 
to  withdraw  their  legations  from  Seoul,  thus  leaving  tbe  control 
of  Korean  foreign  affairs  entirdy  in  the  hands  of  Japan,  who 
further  tmdertook  to  assume  military  direction  in  the  event  of 
aggresaion  from  without  or  disturbance  from  within.  But  in 
tbe  natter  of  internal  adminiatntion  she  continued  to  limit 
herself  to  advisory  supervision.  Thus,  though  a  Japanes* 
resident-general  in  Seoul,  with  subordinate  residents  throughout 
the  provinces,  assumed  the  functions  hitherto  discharged  by 
fordgn  representatives  and  consuls,  the  Korean  government  was 
merely  asked  to  enq>loy  Japanese  experts  in  the  position  of 
rouniellors,  tbe  ri^t  to  accept  or  reject  their  counsels  being  left 
to  their  emidoyers.  Once  again,  however,  the  futility  of  looking 
for  aity  real  reforms  under  this  optional  system  was  demon, 
strated.  Japan  sent  her  most  renowned  statesman.  Prince  Ito, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  resident-general  ;<but  even  be,  in  qntc 
of  profound  patience  and  tact,  found  that  some  less  optional 
methods  must  be  resorted  to.  Hence  on  the  a4th  of  July  igoj 
a  new  agreement  wu  signed,  by  which  the  resident-general 
acquired  initiative  as  well  as  consultative  competence  to  enact 
and  enforce  laws  and  ordinances,  to  appoint  and  remove  Korean 
officiah,  and  to  place  capable  Japanese  subjects  in  the  ranks  of 
the  administratioiL  That  this  constituted  a  heavy  blow  to 
Korea's  Independence  could  not  be  gainsaid.  That  it  was  in- 
evitaUe  seeined  to  be  equally  obvious.  For  there  adsted  in 
Korea  aeady  all  tbe  wont  abuses  of  medieval  ayitemi.  Tbe 
administrattoa  of  Justice  depended  idely  on  favour  or  interest. 
The  police  contributed  by  cnruption  and  Incompetence  to  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property.  The  troops  were  a  body  of  use- 
leas  mercenaries.  Offices  hdng  allotted  by  aale,  thouaands  of 
iBfapaMea  thronged  the  lanhs  o[  tbe  ezecuthn.  Tbe  cmperor't 
court  was  crowded  Ity  diviners  and  pktttcn  of  all  kinds,  male 
and  female.  Tbe  finances  of  the  throne  and  those  of  the  state 
were  hopelessly  confused.  There  was  nothing  like  an  organised 
Judidaiy.  A  witness  was  in  many  cases  considered  fttrtuept 
cruMtab;  toituio  waa  commonly  emplojred  to  obtain  evidence, 
and  defendants  in  dvO  cases  were  placed  under  arrest.  Im- 
pnsoimient  meant  death  or  permanent  disablement  for  a  man  of 
small  means.  Floggiag  so  severe  as  to  cripple,  if  not  to  lull, 
was  a  common  punislunent;  every  major  offence  from  robbery 
upwwd  was  capital,  and  female  criminals  were  fiequcnt^  eze- 
cutedbyadmlnbtering  sbockin^y  painful  poisons,  "nte  currency 
was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusioo.  Extreme  corruption 
and  extortion  were  practised  in  connexion  with  taxation. 
Finally,  while  nothir^[  showed  that  the  average  Korean  lacked 
tbe  elementary  virtue  <rf  patriotism,  there  bad  been  r^eated 
proofs  that  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  empire  counted 
for  little  in  the  estirnates  of  political  intriguers.  Japan  must 
either  step  out  of  Korea  altogether  or  effea  drastic  reforms 
there.  She  necessarily  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
things  which  she  accomplished  between  the  beginning  id  1906 
and  tbe  close  of  iqoS  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  eiaboratioo 
of  a  proper  system  of  taxation;  the  organization  of  a  staff  to 
administer  annual  budgets;  the  re-assestment  of  taxable  pro* 
perty;  the  floating  of  public  loans  for  productive  enterprises; 
the  reform  of  the  currency;  the  establishmeAt  of  banks  of 
various  kinds,  induding  agricultural  and  commercial;  tbe 
creation  of  associations  for  putting  bank-notes  into  drculation; 
the  introduction  of  a  warehousing  system  to  supply  ca[»tal  to 
farmers;  the  lighting  and  buojang  Ol  the  coasts;  the  provision 
of  posts,  telegraphs,  roads  and  railways ;  the  erection  of  public 
buildings;  tbe  starting  of  various  industrial  enterprises  (such  as 
printing  brick-making,  forestry  and  coal-mining);  the  laying 
out  of  model  fams;  tlw  btsinning  of  cotton  cultivation;  the 
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building  and  eqtdpplng  of  an  Indtutrial  training  icboo);  the 
inauguration  of  sanitary  works;  the  tuning  of  hospitals  and 
medical  scboob;  the  organizatioa  <rf  an  excellent  educational 
system;  the  anstmctioD  of  mtenratks  in  seversl  towns;  the 
c<»n|ikte  remodelling  of  the  central  government;  the  dllleiralta- 
tion  of  the  court  and  the  executive,  as  well  as  of  the  adminism- 
tion  and  the  judidaiy;  the  formation  of  an  efficient  body  of 
police;  the  organisation  of  law  courts  with  a  majority  irf  J^mui- 
cse  jiuirts  on  the  bench;  tbe  enactment  of  a  new  penal  code; 
diaatic  refimns  In  the  tazatlwqntcm.  Id  the  ninuner  of  1907 
the  ntident-geiieral  advised  the  Ihrone  to  disband  the  standing 
army  as  an  unserviceable  and  expensive  force.  The  measure  was 
doubtless  desirable,  but  the  docility  of  the  troops  had  been  over- 
med.  Some  of  thm  iiesiited  vehemently,  and  many  became 
the  mideas  of  an  inninection  whidi  lasted  ia  a  desultory  manner 
for  nearly  two  years;  cost  the  lives  of  91,000  insurgents  and 
1300  Japanese;  and  entailed  upon  Japan  an  outlay  of  nearly  a 
mUlkm  steriing.  Altogether  Japan  waa  15  millioos  sterling  oat 
of  pocket  oa  Kom's  account  by  the  end  of  1909.  Shs  had 
tiao  lost  the  veteran  aUteiman  Ftinn  Ito,  who  wu  assasunated 
at  Harbin  by  a  Korean  fanatic  on  the  36th  of  October  1909. 
FinaUy  an  end  wu  put  to  an  anomalous  situation  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Korea  to  Japan  on  the  agth  of  August  igio-  (See 
fnrthcr  KOBXA.) 

IX.— Domestic  Histost 

C«iiw(ni^.— Japanese  annals  represent  the  first  Inhabitant 
of  earth  as  «  direa  descendant  of  the  ends.  Two  books  describe 
the  events  <rf  the  "  Divine  age."  One,  compiled  in  713,  Is  called 
the  lOijiki  {Starit  t>f  AneiaU  UatUrs);  the  other,  compiled 
in  730,  is  called  the  NUmgi  {CknnicUt  of  Japan).  Both 
describe  the  processes  of  creation,  buttheauthwof  theCArmuici 
drew  largely  upon  Chinese  traditions,  whereas  the  compilers  of 
the  Reeordt  *.ppt$i  to  have  limited  themselves  to  materials 
which  they  believed  to  he  native.  The  Xtcordt,  therefore,  have 
always  been  regarded  as  the  more  tmstwiothy  guide  to  pure 
Japanese  conceptions.  .They  deal  idth  the  mation  of  Japan 
only,  other  countries  having  been  apparentiy  judged  unworthy  of 
attention.  At  the  beponisg  of  all  things  a  primordial  trinity 
is  represented  as  existing  on  the  "  plain  of  hi^  heaven."  There- 
after, during  an  indefinite  time  uid  by  an  indefinite  process, 
other  deities  cotne  into  existenw,  their  titles  indicating  a  vague 
connexion  with  constructive  and  fertilizing  forces.  They  are 
not  immortal:  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  they  ultimately  pass 
away,  and  the  idea  of  the  cosmographers  stems  to  be  that  each 
deity  marks  a  gradual  approach  to  human  methods  of  pro- 
creation. Meanwhile  the  earth  Is  "young  and,  like  floating 
oil,  drifts  about  after  the  manner  of  a  jelly-fish."  At  last  there 
are  bom  two  deities,  the  creator  and  the  creatress,  and  these 
receive  the  mandate  of  all  the  heavenly  beings  to  "  make, 
consolidate  and  give  birth  to  the  drifting  land.^  For  use  In 
that  work  a  jewelled  spear  is  given  to  them,  and,  standing  upon 
the  bridge  that  connects  heaven  and  earth,  they  thrust  down- 
wards with  the  weapon,  stir  the  brine  below  and  draw  up  the 
q>ear,  when  from  iu  point  fall  drops  which)  accumulating,  form 
the  first  dry  land.  Upon  this  land  the  two  deities  descend,  and, 
by  ordinary  processes,  beget  the  islands  of  Japan  as  well  as 
numerous  gods  representing  the  forces  of  nature.  But  in  giving 
birth  to  the  god  of  fire  the  creatress(Izanami)  perishes,  and  the 
creator  (Izanagi]  makes  his  way  to  the  under-worid  in  search  of 
her— an  obvious  parallel  to  the  tales  <tf  Ishtar  and  Orpheus. 
With  difficulty  he  returns  to  earth,  and,  as  he  washes  himself 
from  the  poUution  of  Hades,  there  are  bom  from  the  turbid  water 
a  number  of  evil  deities  succeeded  by  a  number  of  good,  just 
as  in  the  Babylonian  counogony  the  pctmordial  ocean,  Tiiunat, 
brings  forth  dmnllaneously  gods  and  infpt.  Finalfy,  as  Izanagi 
washes  his  left  eye  the  Goddess  of  the  Sun  comes  mto  existence; 
as  he  washes  his  tight,  the  God  of  the  Moon;  and  as  he  washes 
his  nose,  the  God  of  Force.  To  these  three  he  assigns,  respec- 
tively, tbe  dominion  of  the  sun,  the  dmninion  of  the  moon,  and 
tbe  domlnkm  of  tbe  ocean.  But  the  god  of  force  ^osano^,  like 
Lndfer,  zebds  against  this  deem,  cnata  s  "■"■^Iffp  In 


heaven,  and  kfter  having  been  the  cause  of  tbe  temporary 
seclusion  oS  tbe  sun  goddess  and  the  consequent  wrapping  of  the 
worid  in  kills  tbe  goddess  (tf  food  and  is  permanently 

hanMird  from  heaven  Iqr  the  host  <rf  deitfca.  He  descends  tn 
Ixnmo  on  the  west  of  the  main  island  of  Japan,  and  there  saves 
a  maiden  from  an  dght-hcaded  serpent.  Sosaooo  himsdf  passes 
to  tbe  under-worid  and  betsmes  the  duty  of  Hades,  but  be 
invests  one  of  his  descendants  with  the  sovereignty  ol  Japan, 
and  the  title  is  estaUished  after  many  curious  ndventuicn.  To 
the  sun  goddess  also,  whose  feud  with  her  fierce  brother  mr- 
vives  the  tatter's  banishment  from  heaven,  the  idea  of  making 
her  grandson  ruler  of  Japan  presents  itself.  She  despatdies  three 
embassies  to  inqioae  h«  will  upon  the  descendants  <d  Seaanoo, 
and  finally  her  grandson  descends,  not,  however,  in  Isumo, 
where  the  demi^gods  ni  Sosanoo^  race  hold  sway,  but  In  HiOga 
in  the  southern  Island  of  Kiflshifl.  This  grandson  of  Amatcrasn 
(the  goddess  of  the  sun)  is  called  Ninigi,  whose  greal-graiulson 
figures  In  J^Mnese  history  as  the  first  human  sovereign  of  the 
country,  known  duri^  lOe  as  Kamu-Yamato-Iware-Biko,  aad 
C^vca  the  name  of  Jfanmu  tennO  (Jimmu,  son  of  heaven) 
fourteen  centuries  after  his  death.  Japanese  annalisU  attribute 
the  accession  of  Jimmu  to  tbe  year  660  t.c.  Why  that  dale  was 
chosen  must  icmain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  BMterdt 
A»d4ml  MaUtn  has  do  chronology,  but  the  more  pretentious 
writers  ci  the  Chnmtla  ef  Japan,  dcnibtleas  In  imitation  vi  tbcir 
Chinese  models,  cotuidrnd  it  necessary  to  asngn  a  year,  a 
month,  and  even  a  day  for  each  event  of  importance.  There 
is  abuitdant  reason,  however,  to  question  the  accural?  of  aH 
Japanese  dnoitidagy  prior  to  tbe  stb  century.  Tbe  first  date 
corroborated  by  extonal  evidence  is  461,  and  Astra,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subjea,  concludes  that  the  year 
500  may  be  taken  as  the  time  when  the  chronology  of  the 
Ckronida  bepns  to  be  trustworthy.  Maiqr  Japanese,  however, 
are  firm  believers  in  the  Cknrnda,  and  whoi  awignir>g  the 
year  of  the  empire  they  invarlaUy  take  660  8.C  for  starting 
point,  so  that  1909  of  the  Gregorian  "'""'r'  beoaaws  for 
them  3569. 

Prekis^ne  Piriod. — ^Thus,  if  tbe  most  ripd  estimate  be 
accepted,  the  space  of  1 160  years,  from  660  b.c.  to  AJk  500,  may 
be  called  the  prehistoric  period.  During  that  long  interval 
the  armals  indude  34  sovereigns,  the  first  17  of  whom  lived  for 
over  a  hundred  years  on  the  average.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  so-called  assignment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Japan  to  Sosanoo's  descendants  and  the  establishmeot  of 
their  kingdom  in  Izumo  represent  an  invasion  of  MongoUan 
immigrants  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Korean  pcniitsula — 
indeed  otw  of  the  Nikmgi'i  versions  of  the  event  actoaUy 
indicates  Korea  as  the  point  of  departure — and  that  the  sabae- 
qucnt  descent  of  Nim'gi  on  Mount  Takachiho  in  HiOga  indicatea 
the  advent  of  a  body  of  Malayan  settteis  from  the  south  sea. 
Jimmu,  according  to  the  Ckronides,  set  out  from  Hiflga  in 
667  B.a  and  was  not  crovnMd  at  his  new  palace  in  Yamato'nnia 
660.  This  campaign  of  seven  years  is  described  in  anne  detail, 
but  no  satisfactory  information  is  gjven  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
craft  in  whldi  the  invader  and  his  tnx^  voyaged,  or  as  to 
the  uunber  of  men  under  his  command.  The  weapons  said 
to  have  been  carried  were  bows,  spears  and  swords.  A  super- 
natural element  b  imported  into  the  narrative  in  tbe  form  ci  the 
three-legged  crOw  of  the  suo,  which  Amatnasu  sends  down  to 
act  as  guide  and  messenger  for  her  descendants.  Jimmu  died 
at  bis  palace  of  Kashiwa-bara  in  585  B.C.,  ids  age  beiag  is? 
according  to  the  Chrmidti,  and  137  acc(»d!ng  to  the  JleuriM. 
He  was  buried  in  a  kind  of  tomb  called  misasagi,  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  use  in  Japan  for  some  centuries  before  the  Christian 
eta—"  a  higbly  q>eciaiiied  form  erf  tumulus,  connsting  of 
two  mounds,  one  hnving  a  circular,  the  other  a  triangnlar  bast; 
«4uch  merged  Into  each  other,  tbe  vdwle  bdog  surrosnded  hf  a 
moat,  or  sometimes  by  two  concentric  moats  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between.  In  some,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  the 
miM— gt  contains  a  large  vault  of  great  unhewn  stones  without 
mortar.  The  walls  of  this  vault  converge  gradually  towanb  the 
top,  wUdt  Is  moIM  in  by  encomous        of  stone  wei^ilag 
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many  Umu  each.  The  entrance  b  by  means'  of  a  gaUety 
roofed  with  umikr  stones."  Several  of  these  andent  Kpulchral 
mounds  have  been  examined  during^  recent  yea^  and  their 
contents  have  furnished  information  of  much  antiquarian 
interest,  though  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  inscriptions. 
The  reigns  of  the  eight  sovereigns  who  succeeded  Jimmu  were 
absolutely  uneventful.  Nothing  is  set  dttwu  except  the  genea- 
logy of  each  ruler,  the  place  ^  his  residence  and  his  burial, 
his  age  and  the  date  of  his  death.  It  was  then  the  custom — 
and  it  remained  so  until  the  8th  century  of  the  Christian  era — 
to  change  the  capital  on  the  accession  of  each  emperor;  a  habit 
which  effectually  prevented  the  growth  of  any  great  metropolis. 
The  reign  of  the  loth  emperor,  SQjtn,  lasted  from  98  to  30  B.C. 
During  his  era  the  land  was  troubled  by  pestilence  and  the 
people  broke  out  in  rebellion;  calamities  which  were  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  the  spirit  t4  the  ancient  ruler  of  Izumo  to  avenge 
a  want  of  consideration  shown  to  bis  descendants  by  their 
sapfdantets.  Divinalioti — by  a  Chinese  process— and  visions 
revealed  the  source  of  trouble;  rites  of  worship  were  performed 
in  honour  trf  the  andent  ruler,  his  descendant  being  entrusted 
with  the  duty,  and  the  pestilence  ceased.  We  now  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  vigorous  measures  lo  quell  the  aboriginal  savages, 
doubtless  the  Ainu.  Four  generals  are  sent  out  against  them  iiT 
diSerent  dtrecttons.  But  the  expedition  is  interrupted  by  an 
anncd  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  emperor's  half-brother,  who, 
utiliang  the  t^ponunity  of  the  troops'  absence  from  Yamato, 
marches  from  Yamaihiro  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to 
win  the  crown  for  himself.  In  connexion  with  these  incidents, 
cnrMniB  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  place  then  assigned  to 
woman  by  the  writers  of  the  Otroniclet.  It  is  a  giri  who'wanu 
one  of  the  emperor's  generals  of  the  plot;  it  is  the  sovereign's 
auat  who  interprets  the  warning;  and  it  Is  Ata,  the  wife  of  the 
rebellious  prince,  who  leads  the  left  wing  of  his  army.  Four 
other  notewwthy  facts  are  recorded  of  this  reign:  tbe  taking 
of  a  census;  the  imposition  o(  a  tax  on  animals' skins  and  game 
to  be  paid  by  men,  and  on  textile  fabrics  by  women;  the 
building  of  boats  for  coastwise  transport,  and  the  digging  of 
dikes  and  reservoirs  for  agricultural  purposes.  All  these 
things  rest  solely  on  the  testimony  of  annalista  wiitiog  eight 
centuries  later  than  the  era  they  discuss  and  conpiling  their 
narrative  mostly  from  tradition.  Careful  investigations  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  histories  of  China  and  Korea 
corroborate  or  otntradict  those  of  Japan.  Without  entering 
into  detailed  evidence,  the  inference  may  be  at  once  stated  that 
tbe  data  given  in  Japanese  eariy  hisloiy  are  just  1 10  years  too 
remote;  an  error  very  likely  to  occur  when  using  tbe  sexagenary 
cycle,  wbicfa  constituted  tbe  Gist  method  of  iK^oning  time  in 
Japan.  But  although  this  correction  suffices  to  reconcile  some 
ooDtradtctoiy  features  of  Far-Eastern  history,  it  does  not  oonsti- 
tute  any  explaoatton  of  the  incredible  longevity  assigned  by  the 
ChronkUs  to  several  Japanese  sovereigns,  and  the  conclusion  is 
that  when  a  consecutive  record  of  reigns  came  to  be  compiled 
in  the  8th  century,  many  lacunae  were  found  which  bad  to  be 
filled  up  from  the  imagination  of  the  compilers.  With  this 
parcntbe^  we  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  of  the  next 
two  centuries  (39  B.C  to  a.o.  100).  They  are  remarkable  for 
vigorous  measures  to  subdue  tbe  aboriginal  Ainu,  who  in  the 
ioalhem  island  of  KiQshiO  are  called  Kuma-so  (the  names  of  two 
tribes)  and  sometimes  earth-spiders  cave-dwellers),  while 
in  tbe  aorth-castem  rc::ions  of  the  main  island  they  are  desig- 
nated YemishL  Expeditions  are  led  against  them  in  both 
regions  by  Prince  Yamato-dake,  a  hero  revered  by  all  succeeding 
generations  of  Japanese  as  the  type  of  valour  and  loyalty. 
Dying  from  the  effects  of  hardship  and  exposure,  but  declaring 
with  his  last  breath  that  losa  of  life  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  sorrow  of  seeing  his  father's  face  no  more,  his  spirit 
ascends  to  heaven  as  a  white  bird,  and  when  his  son,  ChOai, 
oomcs  to  tbe  throne,  be  causes  craocs  to  be  placed  in  tbe  moat 
•omNinding  bis  palace  in  memory  of  his  illustrious  sire. 

Tbe  Mvmign  had  patt^  ceased  to  follow  tbe  example  of 
Jbnmu,  who  \tA  Us  armies  bt  penon.  Hk  emperors  did  not, 
jMwevcr,  past  a  sedentary  life. .  They  frequently  nude  pro- 


grenes  thtoutftoat  their  dominions,  and  on  these  occasions  a 
not  uncomoMiD  incident  was  the  addition  of  some  local  beauty  to 
tbe  Imperial  harem.  Thb  licence  bad  a  far-reaching  effect, 
since  to  provide  lor  the  sovereign's  numerous  (rff^>ring — the 
emperor  KeikA  (71-130)  bad  80  cUldren-^10  better  way  offered 
than  to  make  gluts  of  land,  and  thus  were  laid  the  foundatioiw 
of  a  territorial  nobility  destined  profoundly  to  influence  tbe  course 
of  Japanese  history.  Woman  oontiauesto  figure  con^iicuously 
in  the  story.  The  image  ol  the  sun  goddess,  enshrined  m  I« 
(s  B.C.),  is  eiUruMed  to  the  keei^t^  of  a  princess,  as  are  tbe 
mirror,  sword  and  Jewel  inherited  from  the  sun  godd^;  a  woman 
(Tachibana)  accompanies  Prince  Yamato-dake  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Yemishi,  and  sacrifices  her  life  to  quell  a  tempest  at 
sea;  Saho,  consort  Suinin,  u  the  heroine  of  a  most  tragic  tale 
in  which  the  conflict  between  filial  piety  and  conjugal  loyalty 
leads  to  her  set f-dest ruction;  and  a  woman  is  found  ruling  over 
a  large  district  in  KitbhiQ  when  the  Emperor  KeikA  is  engaged 
in  his  campaign  sgainst  the  aborigines.  The  reign  of  Suinio 
saw  tbe  b^^nning  of  an  art  destined  to  assume  extraordinaiy 
tmporUnce  in  Japan — the  art  of  wrestling— and  tbe  first  cham- 
pion, Nomi  no  Su'.:une,  is  honoured  for  having  suggested  that 
clay  figures  should  take  the  place  of  the  human  sacrifices  hitherto 
offered  at  the  sepulture  of  Imperial  personages,  llie  irrigation 
works  commenced  in  the  time  of  Sajin  were  zealously  continued 
under  his  two  Immediate  successors,  Suinin  and  KeikS.  More 
than  800  ponds  and  channels  are  described  as  having  been  con- 
Btruaed  under  the  former's  rule.  We  find  evidence  also  that 
the  sway  of  the  throne  had  been  by  this  time  widely  extended, 
for  in  I3S  n  governor-genera)  of  15  provinces  is  nominated,  and 
two  years  later,  governors  {miyakko)  are  appointed  in  every 
province  and  mayors  (inakli  in  every  village.  Tbe  number  or 
names  of  these  local  divisions  arc  not  given,  but  it  is  explained 
that  mountains  and  rivers  were  taken  as  boimdaries  of  provinces, 
the  limits  of  towns  and  villages  bang  marked  by  roads  running 
respectively  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

An  incident  is  now  reached  which  the  Japanese  count  a  land- 
marit  in  their  history,  though  foreign  critics  are  disposed  to  legaid 
it  as  apocryphal.  It  is  the  invasion  of  Korea  by  a 
Japanese  army  under  tbe  command  of  tbe  empress  yfflj^ 
Jingo,  in  100.  Tbe  emperor  ChOai,  having  proceeded  to 
KiOshia  for  tbe  purpose  of  conducting  a  campaign  against  tbe 
Kuma-so,  is  there  joined  by  the  empress,  who,  at  the  inspiration 
of  a  deity,  seeks  to  divert  the  Imperial  arms  against  Korea. 
But  the  emperor  refuses  to  believe  in  tbe  existence  of  any  such 
country,  and  heaven  punishes  his  incredulity  with  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Kuma-so,  according  to  one  account ;  from  the  effects 
of  disease,  according  to  another.  The  calamity  is  concealed; 
the  Kuma-so  arc  subdued,  and  the  empress,  having  collected  a 
flee!  and  raised  an  army,  crosses  to  tbe  state  of  Silla  (in  Korea), 
where,  at  the  spectacle  of  her  overwhelming  strength,  the 
Korean  monarch  submits  without  fighting,  and  swears  that  until 
the  sun  rises  in  the  west,  until  rivers  run  towards  their  sources, 
and  until  pebbles  ascend  to  the  sky  and  become  stars,  be 
will  do  homage  and  send  tribute  to  Japan.  His  example  is 
followed  by  tbe  kings  of  the  two  other  states  constituting  the 
Korean  peninsula,  and  the  warlike  empress  returns  triumphant. 
Many  supernatural  elements  embellish  the  tale,  but  the  features 
which  chiefly  discredit  it  are  that  it  abounds  in  anachronisms, 
and  that  the  event,  despite  its  signal  importance,  is  not  mentioned 
in  either  Chinese  or  Korean  history.  It  is  certain  that  China 
then  possessed  in  Korea  territory  administered  by  Chinese 
governors.  She  must  therefore  have  had  cognisance  of  such  an 
invasion,  had  It  occurred.  Moreover,  Korean  history  mentions 
twenty-five  raids  made  by  the  Japanese  against  Silla  during  the 
first  five  centuries  of  tbe  Christian  era,  but  not  one  of  them  can 
be  indentified  with  Jingo's  alleged  expedition.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  early  Japanese  were  an  aggressive,  enterpriNng 
people,  and  that  their  nearest  over-sea  neighbour  suScred  much 
from  their  activity.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Jingo  tale  contains  a  large  germ  of  truth,  and  is  at  least  an 
echo  of  the  relations  that  existed  between  Japan  and  Korea  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries.   The  recoids  of  tbe  6g  years  comprising 
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Jingo's  reign  arc  in  the  main  an  account  of  intercoune,  some- 
times peaceful,  Mmctimes  aomy,  between  tlie  neighbouring 
countries.  Only  one  other  ei^sode  occupies  a  prominent 
place:  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Jingo's  step-brothers  to 
©ppoic  her  return  to  Yamato  and  to  prevent  the  accession  of 
her  son  to  the  throne.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  all  such 
i»niea  as  Jimmu,  Sfljin,  ChOal,  kc,  are  poithumous,  and  were 
invented  in  the  reign  of  Kwammu  (7S»-&o6),  the  fashion  being 
taken  from  China  and  the  names  themselves  being  purely  Chinese 
translations  of  the  qualities  assigned  to  the  respective  monarchs. 
Thus  Jimmu  signifies  "  divine  valour  ";  SOjin,  "  <Uity-honour- 
ing";  and  Chflai,  "and  middle  MHt."  TIm  name*  of  these 
rulers  during  Ufe  me  irixdly  difierent  fiMB  their  posthumous 
appellatbns. 

t  Chinese  history,  which  b  incomparably  older  and  more  precise 
than  Korean,  is  by  no  means  silent  about  Japan.  Long  notices 
Pm^k  occur  in  the  later  Han  and  Wd  records  (15  to  165). 
mopmIb  The  Japanese  are  spoken  of  as  dwarfs  {Wc},  and 
^H^!^  their  islands,  frequently  called  the  queen  country,  are 
■  said  to  be  mountainous,  with  soil  suitable  for  growing 
grain,  hemp,  and  the  silk-worm  mulberry.  The  climate  is  so  mild 
that  vegeUbles  can  be  grown  in  winter  and  summer;  there  are 
neither  oxen,  horses,  tigen,  nor  leopards;  the  pet^  undenund 
the  art  of  weaving;  the  men  uttoo  their  faces  and  bodies  in  pat- 
Urns  indicating  differences  of  rank;  maleattireconsistsof  a  single 
piece  of  cloth ;  females  wear  a  gown  passed  over  the  head,  and  tie 
their  hair  in  a  bow;  soldiers  are  armcil  with  spears  and  shields, 
and  also  with  bows,  from  which  they  dischargearrowi  tipped  with 
bone  or  iron ;  the  sovereign  resides  in  Yamato;  there  are  stockaded 
forts  and  houses;  food  is  taken  trith  the  fingers  but  is  served  an 
bamboo  trays  and  wooden  trenchers;  foot-gear  is  not  worn ;  when 
men  of  the  lower  classes  meet  a  man  of  rank,  they  leave  the  road 
and  retire  to  the  grasa,  squatting  or  kneeling  with  both  hands  on 
the  groood  when  they  address  him;  intoxicating  liquor  is  much 
used;  the  people  are  long-lived,  many  reaching  the  age  of  100; 
women  are  more  numerous  than  men;  there  is  no  theft,  and  liti- 
gation is  infrequent;  the  women  are  faithful  and  not  jealous; 
all  men  of  high  rank  have  four  or  five  wives,  others  two  or  three; 
wives  and  children  of  law-breakers  are  confiscated,  and  for  grave 
crimes  the  offender's  family  is  extirpated;  divination  is  practised 
by  burning  bones;  mourning  lasts  for  some  ten  days  and  the 
rites  are  performed  by  a  "  mourning-keeper  ";  ^ter  a  funeral 
the  whole  family  perform  ablutions;  fishing  Is  much  praaised, 
and  the  fishermen  are  skilled  divers;  there  are  distinctions  of 
rank  and  some  arc  vassals  to  other*;  each  province  has  a  market 
where  goods  are  exchanged;  the  country  is  divided  into  more 
than  100  provinces,  and  among  its  products  are  white  pearls, 
green  Jade  and  diinahar.  These  annals  go  on  to  say  that 
between  147  and  190  civil  war  pre%'ailed  for  several  years,  and 
order  was  finally  restored  by  a  female  sovereign,  who  is  described 
as  having  been  old  and  unmarried;  much  addicted  to  magic  arts; 
attended  by  a  thousand  females;  dwelling  in  a  palace  with  lofty 
pavilions  surrounded  by  a  stockade  and  guaixled  by  ioldien; 
but  leading  such  a  secluded  life  that  few  taw  her  face  except  one 
maa  whoservcd  her  meals  and  acted  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion.  There  can  be  little  question  Oat  this  queen  was  the 
empress  Jingo  who,  according  to  Japanese  annals,  came  to  the 
thiiine  in  the  year  a.d.  100,  and  whose  every  public  act  had  its 
inception  or  promotion  in  some  alleged  divine  interposition. 
Id  one  point,  however,  the  Chinese  historians  are  certainly 
Incorrect.  They  represent  tattooing  as  universal  in  ancient 
Japan,  whereas  It  was  confined  to  criminals,  in  whose  case  it 
played  the  part  that  branding  does  elsewhere.  Centuries  later, 
in  feudal  days,  the  habit  came  to  be  practised  by  men  of  the 
lower  orders  whose  avocations  involved  baring  the  body,  but 
it  never  acquired  vogue  among  educated  people.  In  other 
respects  these  ancient  Chinese  annals  must  be  credited  with 
remarkable  accuracy  in  their  description  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  Their  account  may  be  advantageously  compared 
with  Professof  Chamberlain's  analysis  of  the  maanen  and 
customs  of  the  eariy  Japanese,  In  the  preface  to  Ida  ttaiulation  j 
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The  Japanese  of  the  mythical  period.  21  pictured  in  the  Icseods 
preserved  by  the  compiler  of  the  Rteerdi  of  AntitHt  Uaiuts,  wrrt  a 
race  who  had  Ions  emerged  from  the  tavaKc  uage  and  had  atuined 
to  a  high  level  of  barbaric  skill.  The  Stone  Afe  was  forgoiten  by 
them— or  neariy  so— and  the  evidence  points  10  their  never  having 
passed  through  a  genuine  Bronx*  Age.  though  the  knowledge  of 
bronie  was  at  a  later  period  introduced  from  the  neighbouring 
continent.  They  used  iron  for  manufacturing  spears,  swords  and 
knives  of  varioui  shapes,  and  likewise  for  the  more  pearafnl  purpow 
of  making  hooks  wherewith  to  angle  or  co  fasten  the  doors  of  tneir 
huts.  Their  other  warlike  and  hunting  implements  (besides  traps 
and  gins,  which  appou-  to  have  been  used  equally  for  catcbtng 
beast!  and  btrds  and  for  destroying  human  enemies)  were  bows  and 
arrows,  spears  and  dbow<pada— the  latter  seemintly  of  skin,  while 
special  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  arrows  were  (eaibcrvd. 
Perhaps  clubs  should  be  added  to  the  list.  (X  the  bowi  and  arrowa, 
swords  and  knives,  there  ii  perpetual  mention,  but  nowhere  do  »e 
hear  of  the  tool*  with  which  they  weie  manufactured,  and  there  is 
the  same  remarkable  silence  regarding  such  widely  spread  dofnescic 
implements  as  the  saw  and  the  axe.  We  hear,  however,  of  the  pestle 
and  mortar,  of  the  fire-drill,  of  the  wedge,  <rf  the  sickle,  and  of  the 
shuttle  used  in  weaving.  Navigation  seemi  to  have  been  in  a  very 
elementary  state.  Indeed  the  art  of  sailing  was  but  little  pnctUed 
in  Japan  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  of  our  era. 
subMquent  to  the  general  diffusion  of  Chinese  civilitation,  though 
rowing  anit  puntine  are  often  mentioned  by  thc'early  poets.  To 
what  we  should  call  towns  or  villages  very  little  lefcrcnce  is  nude 
anywhere  in  the  Rtcordi  or  in  that^rt  of  the  Ckroniclri  which  con- 
tain the  account  of  the  so-called  Divine  Age.  But  from  wtui  we 
learn  incidenully  it  wouM  teem  that  the  scanty  population  was 
chiefly  distributed  in  small  hamlets  and  isolated  dwellings  aking  the 
coast  and  up  the  course  of  the  larger  streams.  Of  house-buUding 
there  is  frequent  mention.  Fences  were  in  use.  Rup  of  skins  and 
rush-matting  were  occasionally  brought  in  to  sit  on,  and  we  even 
hear  once  or  twice  of  silk  nigs  being  used  for  the  same  purpow  by 
the  noble  and  wealthy.  The  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  which  so 
pleawitly  distinguish  the  modern  Japanese  from  their  neighbours, 
in  continental  Asia,  though  less  fully  devetc^>ed  than  at  present 
would  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  germ  in  early  times,  as  »e  read 
more  than  once  of  bathing  In  rivers,  and  arc  told  of  bathing  wqmcB 
being  specially  attached  to  the  person  of  a  certain  Imperial  infant. 
Lustrations,  too,  formed  part  01  the  religious  practices  of  the  race. 
Latrines  arc  menttoned  seveTal  times.  They  would  appear  to  haw 
been  situated  awa^  from  the  houses  and  to  have  been  generally 
placed  over  a  running  stream,  whence  doubtless  the  name  for  latrine 
in  the  archaic  dialect — kawaya  (river-house),  A  peculiar  sort  of 
dwelling-place  which  the  two  old  histories  bring  prominently  under 
our  notice  is  the  so-called  parturition  house — a  one-roomed  hut 
without  windows,  which  a  woman  was  expected  to  build  and  retire 
into  for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  unseen.  Castles  are  not 
distinctly  spoken  of  until  a  time  which  coincides,  according  to  the 
received  chronology,  with  the  first  century  i.e.  We  then  first  meet 
with  the  curious  term  rice-castle_,  whose  precise  signification  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  native  oommentators,  but  which,  oa 
comparison  with  Chinese  descriptions  of  the  eariy  Japanese,  should 
probably  be  understood  to  mean  a  kind  of  palisade  serving  the  pur* 
poae  of  a  redoubt,  behind  which  the  warriors  could  ensconce  them- 
selves. The  food  of  the  early  Japanese  consisted  of  fish  and  of  the 
flesh  of  the  wild  creatures  which  fell  bv  the  hunter's  arrow  or  were 
taken  in  the  trapper's  snare.  Rice  is  the  only  cereal  of  which  there 
is  such  mention  mode  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  cultiva- 
tion dates  back  10  lime  immemorial.  Beans,  millet  and  barley  are 
indeed  named  once,  together  with  silkworms,  in  the  account  of  the 
Divine  Age.  But  the  passage  has  every  aspect  of  an  intcrpotatioa 
in  the  legend,  perhaps  not  oating  back  long  before  the  time  of  the 

?hth-century  compiler.  A  few  unimportant  veget;Uiies  and  fruits, 
most  of  which  there  is  but  a  siive  mention,  are  found.  The 
intoxicating  liouor  catted  nkt  was  known  in  Japan  dutiiw  the  mythi- 
cal period,  and  so  were  cht^wticks  for  eating  food  with.  CoMaiw 
pots  and  cups  and  dishes — the  latter  both  of  canhniwMc  and  of 
leaves  <A  tree*— are  also  mentioned ;  but  of  the  use  of  fire  for  warmi^ 
purposes  we  hear  nothiiw.  Tables  ore  turned  several  times,  hut 
never  in  connexion  with  food:  they  would  seem  to  have  been  used 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  offerings  on,  and  were 
probably  quite  small  and  low  in  fact,  rather  trays  than  tabfeb 
according  to  European  ideas.  In  the  use  of  clothing  and  the 
specialisation  of  garments  the  early  Japanese  had  reached  a  high 
level.  We  read  in  the  most  ancient  legends  of  upper  garmenta, 
skirts,  trowsers.  girdles,  veils  and  hats,  while  both  sexes  adorned 
themselves  with  necklaces,  bracelets  and  head  ornaments  of  stones 
considered  precious — in  this  respect  offering  a  striking  contrast  to 
their  descendants  in  modern  times,  of  whose  attire  jewelry  forms 
no  part.  The  material  of  their  clothes  was  hempen  cloth  and  paper 
— mulberry  bark,  coloured  by  being  rubbed  with  madder,  and  prob- 
ably with  woad  and  other  tinctorial  plants.  All  the  garments,  so 
far  as  we  may  judge,  were  woven,  sewing  beinfc  nowhere  mentioiied. 
From  the  great  place  which  the  chase  occupirt  in  daily  life,  we  arc 
led  to  suppose  that  skins  also  were  used  to  make  garments  of.  There 
ia  is  the  Anrdt  at  least  one  psssaga  which  favours  thb  suppositiaa 
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and  the  Ciromidtt  in  om  place  mention  the  Mnw  laln-coat  and 
bread- brim med  hat,  which  Mill  lona  the  Japanete  pcaMiit'a  effectual 
pretectioo  against  the  iiKlemencici  of  the  weather.  The  tendril* 
of  CKe«ng  plants  terved  the  puipoMt  of  ttrinn,  and  bound  the 
warrior  t  tword  round  hit  waiit.  Cotnbt  are  mentionMl,  and  it  i* 
evident  that  nuchattemion  waadevotcdtothedreMincof  ihebair. 
The  men  Mcm  to  have  bound  up  their  hair  in  two  bunches,  one  on 
och  nde  of  the  hnd.  while  the  youni  boyi  tied  thdn  in  a  top-knot. 
the  uamairied  girh  let  thnr  locki  hang  oown  over  ifadr  nccit*,  and 
the  mairied  women  dramd  their*  after  a  fashion  which  apparently 
combined  the  two  laet-named  methods.  There  it  no  mention  in 
any  of  the  old  books  of  cutting  the  hair  or  heard  except  in  token  of 
cfisgrace:  neither  do  we  gather  that  the  xnr*.  but  for  the  matter  of 
the  head-drew,  were  dittinguithed  by  a  diveruty  of  apparel  and 
ornamentation.  With  regard  to  the  pmiout  stones  mentioned 
above  as  having  been  used  as  ornaments  (or  the  head,  neck  and  armi, 
we  Imov  from  the  tpccunens  which  have  rewarded  the  labours  of 
■rchaeotogical  research  in  Japan  that  agate,  crystal,  glai*,  jade, 
•erpentine  and  Uratite  were  the  most  uied  material*,  and  carved 
ano  pierced  cylindrical  shapes  the  commonest  forms.  The  horse — 
whicn  was  ridden,  but  not  driven — the  barn-door  (owl  and  the  cor- 
morant used  for  fishing,  are  the  only  domesticated  creatures  meit- 
tioned  ta  the  earlier  traditions,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
silkworm.  In  the  later  portions  of  the  Retords  and  CkronuUi 
dogs  and  cattle  ue  alluded  to,  but  sheep,  swine  and  even  cat*  were 
■ppMcmty  not  ytt  introduced." 

As  tbe  imhistoric  era  diam  to  its  end  the  above  analym  of 
Japanese  civilization  have  to  be  modified.  Thus,  towards  tbe 
close  of  the  jrd  ccnturjr,  riilp-building  made  great  progress,  and 
instead  of  the  small  boats  hitherto  in  use,  a  vessel  loo  ft.  long 
was  oonstnictcd.  Notable  above  all  is  the  fact  that  Japan's 
tulM^t  relations  with  Korea  were  replaced  by  friendly  inter- 
course, BO  that  she  began  to  receive  from  her  neighbour  inuruc- 
tioD  in  tbe  art  of  writing.  The  date  assigned  by  the  CkronkUs 
for  this  imporUnt  event  is  aj>.  185,  but  it  has  been  proved 
almost  (»nclusivdy  that  Japanese  annals  relating  to  this  period 
arc  in  eiror  to  the  extent  of  no  years.  Hence  the  introduction 
of  calligraphy  must  be  placed  in  405.  Chinese  bblory  shows 
that  between  57  and  ^47  Japan  sent  four  embassies  to  the  courts 
of  tbe  Han  atid  the  Wd,  and  this  inlercourse  cannot  have  failed 
to  dtfdose  the  ideograph.  But  the  knowledge  appears  to  have 
been  OMifined  to  a  few  interpreters,  and  not  until  the  year  405 
were  steps  taken  to  extend  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Korean, 
Waog-in.  Korea  herself  be^n  to  study  Chinese  learning  only 
a  few  years  before  she  undertook  to  impart  it  to  Japan.  We  now 
find  a  numerous  colony  of  Koreans  passing  to  Japan  and  settling 
there;  a  targe  number  are  also  carried  over  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  Japanese  obtain  seamstresses  from  both  of  their  conti- 
nental neighbours.  One  fact,  related  «rith  much  precision, 
shows  that  the  refinement*  of  life  were  in  an  advanced  condition: 
•a  ice-house  is  described,  and  we  read  that  from  374  {?  494)  it 
bccaJM  the  fashion  to  store  ice  in  this  manner  for  use  in  the  hot 
months  by  placing  it  in  water  or  sake.  The  emperor,  Nintoku, 
to  whose  time  this  innovation  is  attributed,  is  one  of  tbe  romantic 
fifores  of  Japanese  history.  He  commenced  his  career  by  rcfus- 
inc  to  accept  the  sovereignty  from  his  younger  brother,  who 
piiwfd  him  earnestly  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  proper 
order  of  succession  had  been  disturbed  by  their  father's  par- 
tiality— though  the  rights  attaching  to  primogeniture  did  not 
receive  imperative  recognition  tn  early  Japan.  After  three 
yean  of  tUs  mutuHl  self-eflaccment,  during  which  the  throne 
mnained  vacant,  the  younger  brother  committed  suicide,  and 
Nintoku  reluctantly  became  sovereign.  He  chose  Naniwa  (the 
modem  Osaka)  for  his  capital,  but  he  would  not  take  the  farmers 
from  ibeir  work  to  finish  the  building  of  a  palace,  and  subse- 
quently, inferrini  from  the  absence  of  unoke  over  the  houses  of 
the  people  that  the  country  was  impoverished,  he  remitted  all 
laxesand  suspended  forced  labour  fora  term  of  three  years,  during 
which  his  palace  fell  into  a  state  of  ruin  and  he  himself  fared  in 
tbe  coarsest  manner.  Digging  canals,  damming  rivers,  construct- 
ing roads  and  bridges,  and  atablisliing  granaifes  occupied  his 
attention  when  love  did  not  distract  it.  But  In  affairs  of  the 
heart  he  was  most  unhaj^y.  He  figures  as  the  sole  wearer  of 
the  Japanese  crown  who  was  defied  by  his  consort;  for  when  he 
look  a  concubine  in  despite  of  the  empress,  her  Jealousy  was  so 
Utter  thai,  refusing  to  be  placated  by  any  <4  his  majesty's 
venca  or  other  overtutei,  the  left  the  palace  altogether;  and 
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'when  be  iou^Ptolbitnjuce'anotlier  beauty' btb' the  inner 
chamber,  his  own  half-bmtber,  who  carried  his  proposals,  won 
tbe  gill  for  himself.  One  other  fact  deserves  to  be  remembered 
in  connexion  with  Ntntoku's  reign:  Ki-no-tsuno,  representative 
of  a  great  family  which  had  filled  tbe  highest  administrative 
and  miliury  posu  under  several  sovereigns,  is  mentioned  as 
"  the  first  to  commit  to  writing  in  detail  the  produaions  of  tbe 
soil  in  each  tocality."  Hus  was  in  553  (probably  475).  We 
shall  err  little  if  we  date  tbe  oommencement  of  Japanese  written 
annals  from  this  time,  though  no  compilatitm  eariier  than  tbe 
K^jiki  has  survived. 

Eariy  Hulvrkat  ftriti, — ^With  the  emperor  RIchQ,  who  came' 
to  tbe  throne  K9.-  400,  the  historical  period  may  be  said  to 
commence;  for  though  the  chronology  of  the  records  is  still 
queslionaUe,  the  facts  are  gei>erally  accepted  as  credible. 
Cens|HCuous  loyalty  towards  the  sovereign  was  not  an  attribute 
61  tbe  Japanese  Imperial  bmily  in  early  times.  Attemptt 
to  usurp  the  throne  were  not  uncommon,  though  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  such  essays  on  the  part  of  a  subject.  Love  or 
lust  played  no  insignificant  part  in  the  drama,  and  a  cMnmon 
method  <rf  [Vacating  an  irate  sovereign  was  to  present  a  beautiftd 
damsel  for  his  ddectation.  The  veto  of  oonsanguiniiy  did  not 
receive  very  strict  respect  In  these  nwtters.  Children  of  the 
same  father  mi^t  intermarry,  but  not  those  of  the  same  mother; 
a  canon  which  becomes  csfdicable  on  observing  that  as  wives 
usually  lived  apart  from  thdr  husbands  and  had  the  sole  custody 
of  their  offspring,  two  or  more  families  often  remained  to 
the  end  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  common  sire. 
There  was  a  remarkable  tendency  to  organise  the  nation  into 
groups  of  persons  following  tbe  same  pursuit  or  charged  with 
the  same  functions.  A  group  thus  composed  was  called  bt. 
The  beads  of  the  great  fandBcs  had  title*— as  mi,  muraji, 
miakke,  wake,  &c. — and  affaiia  of  state  were  administered 
by  the  most  renowned  of  these  noUes,  wholly  subject  to  tbe 
sovereign's  ultimate  will.  The  imvindal  distticu  wereruled 
by  scions  of  the  Imperial  family,  who  appear  to  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  entirely  subservient  to  the  Tlirooe.  There  were  no 
tribunab  of  Justice:  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water  or  heated  metal 
was  the  sole  test  of  guilt  or  innocence,  apart,  of  course,  from 
confession,  which  was  often  exacted  under  menace  ttf  torture. 
A  celebrated  instance  of  tbe  ordeal  of  boiling  water  is  recorded 
in  4 1 5,  when  this  device  was  employed  to  correct  the  genealogies 
of  families  suspected  of  falsely  claiming  descent  from  emperors 
or  divine  beings.  The  test  proved  efficacious,  for  men  conscious 
of  forgery  refused  to  undergo  the  ordeal.  Deprivation  of  rank 
was  tbe  lightest  form  of  punishment;  death  tbe  commonest, 
and  occasionally  the  whole  family  of  an  offender  became  serfs 
of  the  house  a^nst  which  the  thence  had  been  committed  or 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  disclosing  a  crime.  There  are, 
however,  frequent  examples  of  wrong-doing  expiated  by  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  lands  vt  other  property.  We  find  several 
instances  of  that  extreme  type  of  loyalty  which  became  habitual 
in  later  ages — suicide  in  preference  to  surviving  a  deceased  lord. 
On  the  whole  the  succesvve  sovereigns  of  these  early  times 
appear  to  have  ruled  with  clemency  and  consideration  for  the 
people's  welfare.  But  there  wen  two  notable  exceptions— 
Yuriako  (457-479)  and  Muretsu  (499-506).  The  former  slew 
men  rutbl(9»ly  in  fits  of  passion  or  resentment,  and  tbe  latter 
was  the  Nero  of  Japanese  history,  a  man  who  loved  to  witness 
the  agony  of  kb  fellowa  and  knew  no  sentinent  of  mercy  or 
remorse.  Yrt  even  Ynriaka  did  not  fail  to  promote  Industrial 
pursuits.  Skilled  artisans  were  obtained  bom  Korea,  and  it  is 
related  that.  In  46s,  thismonarch  Induced  the  empress  and  the 
ladies  of  the  palace  to  plant  mulberry  trees  with  their  own  hands 
in  order  to  encourage  sericulture.  Tbrougbout  the  5th  and  6lh 
centuries  many  instances  are  recorded  of  the  actnnsition  of 
landed  estates  by  the  Throne,  and  their  occasional  bestowal 
upon  princes  or  Imperial  consorts,  such  gifts  being  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  assignment  of  bodies  of  agriculturists  who 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  position  of  serfs.  Meaniriule  Chinese 
civilisation  was  gradually  becoming  known,  rither  by  direct 
caaUtt  at  through  K«m.  Several  imroigratioBfc  of  CUnoe 
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or  Korean  letllcn  ue  VD  record.  No  Ie»  thin  7055  houMboldm 
of  Chinese  subjects  oune,  thnni^  Korea,  in  540,  ud  one  of 
their  number  received  high  rank  together  with  the  post  of  director 
of  the  Imperial  treasury.  From  these  facts,  and  from  a  national 
register  showing  the  derivation  of  all  the  principal  families 
in  Japan,  it  is  clearly  established  that  a  oonaidei^ik  stisin  (rf 
Chinese  and  Korean  blood  run  in  the  vtin  td  many  Japanese 
■objects. 

■  "Titb  moU  rignal  and  far-retching  event  of  this  epoch  was  the 
importation  of  (be  Buddhist  creed,  which  took  place  in  SS'- 
ImUw^  A  Korean  monarch  acted  as  propagandist,  sending  a 
g—  W  ^ledal  envoy  with  a  branie  image  of  the  Buddha  and 
with  several  volumes  of  the  Sutras.  Unfortunately 
the  coming  of  the  foreign  faith  happened  to  nmchionize  with  an 
epidemic  ^  plague,  and  conservatives  at  the  uoperial  court  were 
easily  able  to  attribute  this  visiution  to  lewnunent  on  the  part 
of  the  ancestral  deities  against  the  iovasira  ei  Japan  by  an  alien 
creed.  Thus  the  spread  of  Buddhism  was  checked;  but  only  for 
a  time.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  coming  of  the  Sutras,  the 
first  temple  was  erected  to  enshrine  a  wooden  imageof  the  B  tiddba 
t6  ft.  high.  It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  question  between 
the  Imported  and  the  indigenous  cults  had  to  be  decided  by  the 
sword.  The  statement  is  misleading.  That  the  final  adoption 
of  Buddhism  resulted  from  &  war  is  true,  but  its  adoption  or 
rejection  did  not  constitute  the  motive  of  the  combat.  A  con- 
test for  the  succesuon  to  the  throoe  at  the  tuning  of  Sujun's 
reign  (588-593)  found  the  partisans  of  the  Indian  faith  ranged 
on  one  side,  its  <q>ponents  on  the  other,  and  in  a  moment  of 
stress  the  leaden  of  the  former,  Soma  and  Prince  Umayado, 
TOwed  to  erect  Buddhist  temples  should  victory  test  on  their 
arms.  From  that  time  the  future  of  Buddhism  was  assured. 
In  sSS  Korea  sent  Buddhist  relics,  Buddhist  priests,  Buddhist 
ascetics,  architects  of  Buddhist  temples,  and  casurs  of  Buddhist 
images.  She  bad  already  sent  men  learned  in  divination,  ia 
medicine,  and  ia  the  calendar.  The  buiMinc  of  temples  b^a 
to  be  fashionable  in  the  doling  years  of  the  6th  century,  as  did 
also  abdication  of  the  worid  by  people  of  both  sexes;  and  a 
census  taken  in  613,  during  the  leign  of  the  empreu  Suiko 
(583-6S8),  showed  that  there  wen  then  46  temples,  816  prietts 
and  569  nuns  in  the  empire.  This  rapid  growth  of  the  alien 
faith  was  due  mainly  to  two  causes:  first,  that  the  empress 
Suiko,  being  of  the  Soga  family,  naturally  favoured  a  creed 
which  had  found  iu  earliest  Japanese  patron  in  the  great  sutcv 
man  and  general,  Soga  no  Umako;  secondly,  that  one  of  the  moat 
Illustrious  scbolan  and  philosophers  ever  posaessed  by  Jqian, 
Prince  Shfitoku,  devoted  all  his  energies  to  fostering  Buddhism. 

The  ad^tion  of  Buddhism  meant  to  the  Japanese  much  more 
than  the  acqoisilion  of  a  practical  religion  with  a  code  of  clearly 
defined  morality  in  place  ^  the  amorphous  and  jejune  cult  of 
Shinto.  It  meant  the  introduction  irf  Chinese  dvilisatioiL 
Priests  and  scholan  crossed  in  numbers  from  China,  and  men 
passed  over  from  Japan  to  study  the  Sutras  at  what  was  then 
regsrded  as  the  fountain-head  id  Buddhism.  There  was  also 
a  constant  stream  of  immigrants  from  China  and  Korea,  and  the 
result  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  onsos  taken  of  the 
Japanese  oobility  in  814  indicated  381  Korean  and  Chinese 
families  against  only  796  of  pure  Japanese  origin.  The  records 
•bow  that  in  costume  and  customs  a  tignal  advance  was  made 
towards  refinement.  Hair-omaments  of  gold  m  silver  chiselled 
In  the  f<»m  ol  flowers;  cap*  of  sarcenet  in  twelve  special  tints, 
«adi  indicating  a  different  grade;  garments  of  brocade  and 
cmbroidcty  with  figured  thin  silks  of  various  colours— all  these 
were  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions;  the  art  of  painting  was 
introduced;  a  recorder's  office  was  established;  perfumes  were 
largely  aapioytd;  court  picnics  to  gather  medicinal  berbs  were 
Instituted,  princes  and  princesses  attending  in  brilliant  raiment; 
Chinese  music  and  dancing  were  introduced;  croasbows  and 
catsuits  were  added  to  the  weapons  of  war;  domestic  architec- 
ture made  ugnal  strides  in  obedience  to  the  examples  of  Buddhist 
•acred  edifices,  which,  fnnn  the  first,  showed  magnificence  of 
dimendon  and  dfconiion  hitherto  unconceived  in  Japan;  the 
arts  of  metal-casting  and  scolpture  nndermnt  great  improve^ 


meat;  Prince  Sbotoku  compiled  a  code,  commonly  ^>oken  of  as 
the  6nl  written  laws  of  Japan,  but  in  reality  a  coUectioD  of 
maxims  evincing  a  moral  q>irit  of  the  highest  type.  In  some 
respects,  however,  there  was  no  impra\-ement.  TIk  succession 
to  the  throne  still  tended  to  provoke  di^mtes  anumg  the  Imperial 
princes;  the  sword  constituted  the  principal  weapon  of  punish- 
ment, and  torture  the  chief  judicial  device.  Now,  too,  for  the 
first  lime,  a  noble  family  is  found  seeking  to  usurp  the  Imperial 
authority.  The  head  of  the  Soga  house,  Umako,  having  com- 
passed  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Sujun  and  placed  on  the  throne 
his  own  niece  (Sulko),  swept  away  all  oppoMtion  to  the  latter's 
successor,  Jomd,  and  controlled  the  administration  ol  sute 
afiaits  throughout  two  reigns.  In  all  this  he  was  stron^y 
seconded  by  his  son,  Imka,  who  even  surpassed  him  in  contu- 
melious assumption  of  power  and  p&rade  of  digm'ty.  Iruka  was 
slain  in  the  presence  of  the  empress  KOgyoku  by  Prince  Kaka 
with  the  assistance  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Karoako,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  empress  (K&gyoku)  abdicating 
immediately  afterwards  in  favour  of  Kamako's  prat6g6.  Prince 
Kaiu,  who  is  known  in  history  as  Kotoku.  This  Kamako, 
planner  and  leader  of  the  conspiracy  which  overthrew  the  Soga, 
is  remembered  by  posterity  under  the  name  of  Kamatari  and 
as  the  founder  of  Uie  most  illustrious  of  Japan's  noble  bouses, 
the  Fttjiwara.  At  this  time  (64s),  a  habit  which  afterwards 
contributed  materially  to  the  eSacement  of  the  Throne's  practical 
authority  was  inaugurated.  Prince  Furubfto,  pressed  by  his 
brother,  Prince  Kara,  to  assume  the  sceptre  in  accordance  with 
his  right  of  primogeniture,  made  his  refusal  peremptory  aban- 
doning the  world  and  taking  the  tonsure.  Tins  retirement  to  a 
monastery  was  afterwards  dictated  to  several  sovereigu  by 
ministers  who  found  that  an  active  occupant  of  the  throne 
impeded  their  own  exercise  of  administrative  autocracy.  Furu- 
bito's  recourse  to  the  tonsure  proved,  however,  to  be  mcrdy  a 
dook  for  ambitious  dcugns.  Before  a  year  had  paoed  be  con- 
spired to  usurp  the  throne  and  was  put  to  de^  with  his  eM- 
dren,  his  consorts  strangling  themselves.  Suidde  to  escape  the 
disgrace  of  defeat  had  now  become  a  common  practice.  Another 
prominent  feature  of  this  epoch  was  the  prevalence  (4  sopersti- 
tlon.  The  imaUcst  Inddsnt*— the  growing  of  two  lotus  flowen 
on  one  stem;  a  popular  ballad;  the  reputed  song  of  a  sleeping 
monkey;  the  oondiiion  of  the  water  in  a  pond;  rain  without 
clouds— all  these  and  cognate  trifles  were  regarded  as  omens; 
wisards  and  witches  deluded  the  common  people;  a  strangt  iom 
(tf  caterpillar  was  wonh^iped  as  the  god  of  the  evcdasthig 
world,  «td  the  peasants  Impoverfsbed  themsehres  hy  making 
sacrifices  to  iL 

An  interesting  epoch  Is  now  readied,  the  first  legislative  era 
ctf  eaiiy  Japanese  history.  It  commenced  with  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Kfitoku  (645),  of  iriiom  the  CkmMa  say  im 
that  be  " btmoured  the  relVoB  Buddha  and  de-  rtiiiiifc*" 
qused  Sbinta  ";  that  "  he  was  of  gentle  dbpositlon;  ■ 
loved  men  of  learning;  made  no  distinction  of  iMblc  and  mean,' 
and  continually  dispensed  beneficent  edicts."  The  customs 
calling  most  badly  for  reform  in  bis  time  were  abase  of  the 
system  of  forced  labour;  oomipt  admirtlstratioa  of  justice; 
spoliation  of  the  peasant  class;  assumption  of  spurious  titla  to 
justify  oppression;  indiscriminate  distribution  td  the  families 
of  slaves  and  serfs;  diversion  of  taxes  to  the  pockets  coUectots; 
fomatioa  of  p«at  estates,  and  a  general  lack  of  administrative 
centralisation.  The  first  step  ol  reform  oonristed  In  ordering 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  prepare  registers  showing  the 
numbers  of  freemen  and  serfs  within  their  jurisdiction  as  well  as 
the  area  of  cultivated  land.  It  was  further  ordained  that  the 
advantagesof  irrigation  should  be  shared  equally  with  the  common 
people;  that  no  load  governor  mi^t  try  and  decide  criminal 
cases  while  in  his  province;  that  any  one  convicted  of  accepting 
bribes  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amount  as  well  as 
to  other  punishment;  that  in  the  Imperial  court  a  box  should 
be  placed  for  receiving  petitions  and  a  bell  bung  to  be  sounded  in 
the  event  of  delay  in  answering  them  or  unfairness  in  dealing 
with  them;  that  M  ^wnption  cl  land  into  great  estates  sbonld 
.ceaie:  that  barricn,  oatposts,  guards  and  post-bones  ibould  bt 
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provided;  that  lugb  officials  ikoold  be  iowtoA  with  hereditary 
flMstca  by  mjr  «f  cmolaiiWDt,  the  krgirt  of  nch  pUBta  bdog 
3000  homeitcida;  that  roea  ^  uubkmidied  diaractcr  Bud 
proved  capacity  tbould  be  appointed  aldermen  ior  adjodkating 
criminal  aaalten;  that  there  ibould  be  cboaen  aaderki  (or gover- 
nors and  vice-govcmon  of  provincea  men  of  solid  competence 
"  ifciUed  in  writing  and  arithmetic  that  the  land  should  be 
parcelled  out  in  fixed  proportions  to  every  adult  unit  <d  the  popu- 
lation with  ri^t  of  tenure  iot  a  term  of  six  years;  that  forced 
labour  should  be  commuted  for  taxes  of  silk  and  doth;  and  that 
for  fiical  and  ndministrative  purposes  bowtehoUs  should  be 
otganised  in  groups  of  five,  each  gnmp  nndei  an  elder,  and  ten 
groi^K  forming  a  township,  which,  again,  should  be  governed 
hjr  an  elder.  Incidentally  to  these  reforms  many  ot  the  evil 
cnstOBM  of  the  time  are  exposed.  Thus  provincial  governors 
when  they  irisited  the  capital  were  accustomed  to  travel  with 
great  retinues  who  appear  to  have  constituted  «  charge  on  the 
regimn  through  whidi  they  pamed.  The  law  now  limited  the 
number  of  a  chief  governor's  attendants  to  nine,  and  forbade 
htm  to  nse  official  hmuea  or  to  fare  at  pubUc  cost  unless  journey- 
ing on  pnfalic  busiaess.  Again,  men  who  had  acquired  some  local 
distinction,  thon^  they  did  not  belong  to  noble  families,  took 
advantafi  of  the  absence  of  Ustorical  records  or  official  registers, 
and,  irr'*""''"g  themselves  as  descendants  <rf  magnatef  to 
whom  the  diarge  of  pubUc  granaries  had  been  entrusted,  suc- 
ceeded in  npirping  valuable  privileges.  The  office  of  provincial 
had  in  many  cases  become  hereditary,  and  not  only  I 
were  guvauMB  largefy  independent  of  Imperial  control,  but  also, 
since  every  free  man  carried  arms,  there  had  grown  up  about 
these  officials  a  population  relying  largdy  on  the  law  of  force. 
KAtoku's  reforms  sou^  to  institute  a  qntcm  of  temporary 
govemofs,  and  directed  that  all  aims  and  armour  should  be 
stored  in  arsenals  built  in  waste  ^soes,  except  in  the  case  of 
provinces  adjoining  lands  where  unsubdued  aborigines  (Yemishi) 
dw^  Pni^shments  were  drastic,  and  in  the  case  of  a  nun  con- 
victed of  treason,  all  hit  diildten  were  executed  with  him,  his 
vim  and  consoru  fommintng  suidde.  From  a  much  earlier 
age  suidde  had  been  freely  resorted  to  as  the  most  bonoorable 
exit  from  pending  disgrace,  but  as  yet  the  samurai's  method  of 
disembowelment  was  not  emjdoyed,  strangulation  or  cutting 
the  ttacoat  being  the  regular  practice.  Torture  was  freely 
emplayed  and  men  often  died  under  it  Signal  abuses  prcvuled 
in  rc^ona  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  central  govern- 
ment's observation.  It  has  been  shown  that  from  early  days 
the  BtuMTOus  sdoBS  of  the  Imperial  fanDy  had  generally  been 
piovfaled  far  by  granu  of  prnviodal  csUtcs.  Gradually  the 
dfsmnfants  of  these  men,  and  the  representatives  of  great 
f»MiH—  srbo  held  henditary  rank,  extended  their  domsina 
vnscnqKiloMly,  employing  forced  labour  to  redalm  lands, 
wUdt  they  let  to  the  peasants,  not  hesitating  to  approimate 
Utf  ^loa  of  pofalic  propeny,  and  remitting  to  the  central 
treasury  only  such  fractions  of  the  taxes  as  they  found  con- 
mleot.  So  prevalent  had  the  exaction  of  forced  labour  become 
tkat  mntry^dk,  repairing  to  the  capital  to  sedi  redress  of 
gTienocea,  were  often  compelled  to  remain  there  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  some  woi^  in  which  dignitaries  of  sUte  were 
Intcrated.  The  removal  of  the  cafutal  to  a  joew  site  on  each 
efaaafe  of  sovmigii  invdved  a  vast  quantity  of  un[»vductive 
toB.  It  is  Tecocded  that  in  656,  when  the  empress  Saimd  occu- 
pied the  threoe,  a  canal  was  dug  iritich  required  the  work  of 
30,000  men  and  a  wan  was  boot  which  had  employed  70,000  men 
before  its  compfctioo.  The  construction  of  tombs  for  grandees 
was  another  heavy  drain  on  the  people's  labour.  Some  of  these 
•epokhres  attained  euoimuua  dimenrions — that  of  the  emperor 
Ojin  (370-310)  measures  3311  yds.  round  the  outer  moat  and 
b  some  6e  ft  h^;  the  emperor  Nintoku's  (313-390)  is  still 
laigo',  and  there  te  a  tnmuhis  in  Kawachi  on  the  flank  of  which  a 
food-aiied  village  baa  been  buHt  KStcAu's  laws  provided  that 
the  tomb  at  a  prince  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  require  the  work 
of  more  than  1000  men  for  seven  days,  and  that  the  grave  of  a 
petty  olBdal  BtM  be  completed  fay  50  men  in  one  day.  Hon- 
onr,  ft  «H  ioflAddea  to  buy  irftb  Uw  body  girid,  dm, 
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copper,  boo,  Jewdled  dilrts,  Jade  armour  or  silk  brocsde.  It 
appears  that  the  custom  of  suidde  or  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
grandees  stiQ  survived,  and  that  people  sometimes  cut  off  tbdr 
hair  or  stabbed  their  thi|^  preparatoiy  to  declaiming  a  threnody. 
All  these  practices  were  vetoed.  Abuses  bad  grown  up  even  In 
coimexion  with  the  ShintA  rite  of  purgation.  This  rite  required 
not  only  the  reading  of  rituals  but  also  the  offering  of  food  and 
fruits.  For  the  sake  of  these  edibles  the  rite  was  often  harshly 
enforced,  eqiedally  in  connexion  with  pollution  from  contact 
with  o^pses;  and  thua  it  feU  out  that  when  of  two  bratben, 
returning  from  a  scene  el  forced  labour,  one  lay  down  upon  the 
road  and  died,  the  other,  dreading  the  cost  of  compulsory  pur^ 
tion,  refused  to  take  up  the  body.  Many  other  evil  customs 
came  into  existence  in  connexion  with  ttUs  rite,  and  all  were 
dealt  with  in  the  new  laws.  Not  the  least  impntant  of  the 
reforms  then  introduced  was  the  organixatiwt  of  the  ministry 
after  the  model  of  the  Tang  dynasty  of  China.  Eight  depart- 
ments of  state  were  created,  and  several  of  them  received  names 
which  are  similarly  used  to  this  day.  Not  only  the  institutions 
of  China  were  borrowed  but  also  her  official  costumes.  During 
Kat<dcu'B  rdgn  iq  grades  of  head-gear  were  institnted,  and  fn 
the  time  of  Tenchi  (668-671)  the  number  was  incrowd  to  16, 
with  corresponding  robes.  Throughout  this  era  intercourse  wss 
frequent  with  China,  and  the  qiread  of  Buddhism  continued 
steadily.  The  empress  Saimd  {655-^0,  who  succeeded  Kfitoku, 
was  an  earoAt  patron  tA  the  bitfa.  By  her  command  several 
public  eiqioaltiona  of  the  Sutras  were  fpven,  and  the  building  of 
temples  went  on  in  many  districts,  estates  being  liberally  granted 
tot  the  maintenance  of  these  places  of  worship. 

Thd  Pigiwora  Era.— In  the  Ckronida  oj  Japan  the  year 
671  is  treated  aa  a  kind  of  interregnum.  It  was  in  truth  a 
year  of  something  like  anarchy,  a  great  part  of  it  being  occupied 
by  a  conflict  of  unparallded  magnitude  between  Prince  Otomo 
(called  in  history  Emperor  Ksbun)  and  Prince  Oama,  who 
emerged  victorious  and  is  historically  entitled  Temmu  (673-686). 
The  four  centuries  that  fdlowed  are  conveniently  designated 
the  Fujiwara  era,  because  throughout  that  long  interval  affair^ 
of  state  were  controlled  by  the  Fujiwara  family,  whose  daughters 
were  given  u  consorts  to  successive  sovocigns  and  whose  sons 
filled  all  the  high  administrative  posts.  It  has  been  related 
above  that  Kamako,  chid  of  the  SUntO  officials,  inspired  the 
assassination  of  the  Soga  chid,  Inika,  and  thua  ddeated  the 
latter's  dedgns  upon  the  throne  in  the  days  of  the  empress 
EOgyoku.  Kamako,  better  known  to  subsequent  generations 
as  Kamatari,  was  thencdorth  regarded  with  unlimited  favour  by 
successive  sovereigns,  and  just  bdore  bis  death  in  670,  the 
family  name  of  Fujiwara  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  emperor 
Tenchi.  Kamatari  hlnuelf  deserved  dl  the  honour  he  recdvfed, 
but  his  descendants  abused  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them, 
reduced  the  sovereign  to  a  mere  puppet,  and  exercised  Imperial 
authority  without  (^enly  usurping  it.  Much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  adoptira  of  CUncae  administrative  systems,  a  process  whi<^ 
may  be  ssid  to  have  commenced  during  the  rdgn  o(  ICfitoku 
(645-654)  and  to  have  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  the 
nth  century.  Under  these  systems  the  emptor  erased  directly 
to  exercise  supreme  dvil  or  military  power:  he  became  merely 
the  source  of  iuthority,  not  its  widder,  the  dvil  functions  being 
delegated  to  a  bureaucracy  and  the  military  to  a  soldier  class. 
Possibly  had  the  custom  held  of  transferring  the  capital  to  a  new 
site  on  each  change  of  soverdgni  and  had  the  growth  of  luxuri- 
ous habits  been  thus  checked,  the  comparativdy  simple  life  of 
early  times  might  have  held  the  throne  and  the  people  ia  closer 
contact.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  a  strong 
tendency  to  avoid  these  costly  migrations  devdoped  itself.  In 
709  the  coort  took  up  its  readence  at  Nara,  remainirg  there  until 
784;  ten  years  after  the  latter  date  Kifito  became  the  permanent 
metropolis.  The  capitd  at  Nara — establbhcd  during  the  rdgn 
of  the  empress  CemmyA  (708-715) — was  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Chinese  metropolis.  It  had  nine  gates  and  nine  avenues,  the 
palace  being  situated  in  the  northern  section  and  approached  by 
abroad,  straight  avenue,  which  divided  the  dty  into  two  perfectly 
equal  ludves,  aH  the  other  streets  running  panlld  to  this  main 
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Avenne  or  At  ri^t  inija  to  it  Seven  aovneigu  retpwd  at 
Heiift  (caitle  of  peace),  u  Nan  U  hiitoricany  called,  and, 
during  this  period  of  75  yeaia,  Mven  of  tbe  grandcat  templet 
ever  teeo  in  Japan  were  ciected;  a  multitude  oi  idda  were  cast, 
among  them  a  odoanl  brooie  Daibutiu  Sii  It>  ht^;  large 
temfdc-bells  were  founded,  and  all  the  best  anista  and  artiiana 
of  the  en  devoted  tbeir  Krvicea  to  tkeae  worka.  This  religioua 
mania  reached  its  acme  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Sh&mu  (714- 
74S),  a  man  equally  supentitious  and  addicted  to  diq>lay.  In 
Temmu's  time  the  custom  had  been  introduced  of  compelling 
large  numbers  of  penooa  to  enter  the  Buddhist  priesthood  with 
the  obiect  of  propitiating  heaven's  aid  to  heal  tbe  iUnem  of  an 
illustrious  personage.  In  Sh&mu'i  day  every  natural  calamity 
or  abnormal  phenomenon  iras  regarded  as  calling  for  religious 
services  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  great  eipense  invdved  in  all 
there  buildidgs  and  ceremonials,  supplemented  by  lavbh  outlays  - 
on  court  pageants,  was  severely  felt  by  the  nation.  The  con- 
dition  of  the  agricultural  class,  who  were  the  chief  tax-payera, 
wiaftiitlwraggnvatedby  tbe  operation  of  the  emperor  KOt^u'a 
laitd  system,  iriiich  rendered  tenure  so  uncertain  a*  to  deter 
improvements.  Therefore,  in  the  Nara  epoch,  the  priocipte  of 
private  owoeiship  of  4and  began  to  Ix  recognised.  Attentioii 
wu  also  paid  to  road-making,  bridge-building,  river  control  and 
houw  coDstructiwi,  a  q>edal  feature  of  this  last  being  tbe  use 
of  tOea  for  roofing  puipOMs  in  place  of  the  shinies  or  thatch 
hitherto  employed.  In  all  these  steps  of  progress  Buddhist 
ixiests  look  an  active  part.  Costumes  were  now  governed  by 
purely  Chinese  faahioos.  This  change  had  been  gradually  intro- 
duced from  the  time  of  KOtoku's  legislative  measures— generally 
called  the  Tsikwa  tefonns  after  the  name  of  the  era  (645-^50)  of 
tlieir  adoption — and  wsa  rendered  more  thorough  by  supplemen- 
tary enactments  in  the  period  701-70J  while  Honunu  occupied 
the  throne.  Ladies  seem  hy'  this  time  to  have  abandoned  the 
strings  of  beads  worn  in  early  ersa  round  the  neck,  wrists  and 
ankles.  Hiey  used  ornaments  of  gold,  silver  or  jade  in  their 
hair,  but  in  other  respects  their  habiliments  cknely  resembled 
those  of  men,  and  to  make  the  difference  still  less  con^iicuous 
they  stnddled  their  btxaes  when  riding.  Attempts  were  made 
to  facilitate  travel  by  establishing  atocea  of  grain  along  the 
principal  highways,  but  as  yet  there  were  no  hosteliics,  and  if 
a  wayfarer  did  not  find  shelter  in  the  bouse  of  a  friend,  he  had  to 
Uvouac  as  best  he  could.  Such  a  sute  of  affairs  in  the  provinces 
offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  tusutious  indulgence  which  had 
DOW  begun  to  prevail  in  the  ca{HtaL  Tbete  festivals  of  various 
kinds,  dattdng,  verse-composing,  Ikiwer  pknka,  archery,  polo, 
football — <d  a  very  refined  nature — ^hawking,  hunting  and  gam- 
bling afawrfoed  the  attention  of  ibe  aristocracy.  Nothing  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  the  epoch  except  a  revolt  of  the  northern 
YemisU,  whkh  was  tempoimiily  subdued  hy  m  Fujiwan  general, 
foe  tbe  Fujiwan  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  martial  babiu  <rf 
t^r  anoeston.  In  794  the  Imperial  c^tital  was  tnunfeiRd 
fnm  Nan  to  Kioto  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kwammtt,  one  td 
the  greatest  of  Japanese  sovereigns.  Educuira,  tbe  organisa- 
tion of  the  dvH  service,  riparian  works,  irrigation  imptovementa, 
the  sepantion  of  rdigjcm  from  p<^Ucs,  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
offices,  devices  for  encouraging  and  asrisiing  agriculture,  all 
received  attention  from  him.  But  a  twenty-two  years'  campaign 
fgainjt  tbe  northern  Yemishi;  the  building  of  numeroos  tem[des; 
the  indulgence  of  such  a  passionate  love  of  the  chase  that  he 
orgudsed  140  hunting  excursions  during  his  reign  of  95  years; 
profuse  extnvagance  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  in  KiAto 
and  the  exsctions  of  provincial  nobles,  conspired  to  sink  the 
working  dasses  into  greater  depths  of  hardship  than  ever. 
Farmers  had  to  borrow  money  and  seed-rice  from  local  officials 
or  Buddhist  temples,  hypothMsting  their  land  as  security;  thus 
tbe  temples  and  the  nobles  extended  their  already  great  estates, 
whilst  tbe  agricultunl  populatkn  grwhnlty  fell  into  a  podtkn 
of  practical  tnfdom. 

Meanwhile  the  Fujiwan  family  were  steadily  devdopCng  their 
jum  ■/  IS*  influence  in  EiOto.  Their  methods  were  simple  but 
^0''^  tboioui^y  effective.  "  By  progrenive  excrdsea  of 
arUtrarincas  they  gradually  contrived  that  the  choice  of  a 


cenaort  for  the  sovereign  should  be  legally  liialted  to 
a  dau^ter  of  their  family,  five  branches  of  which  wnv 
specially  designated  to  that  honour  through  all  ages.   When  a 
son  was  bom  to  an  emperor,  the  Fujiwan  took  tbe  child  into 
one  of  tbeir  palaces,  snd  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  tbe 
particular  Fujiwan  noble  that  happened  to  be  hb  matenial 
grandfather  became  regent  of  the  empire.   This  o&ce  of  regent, 
created  towards  the  dose  of  the  Qtfa  century,  was  part  ol  the 
scheme;  for  the  Fujiwara  did  not  aUow  the  purple  lo  be  worn  by 
a  sovereign  after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  or,  if  they  suffered 
him  to  widd  the  sceptre  during  a  few  years  of  manhood,  they 
compiled  him  to  abdicate  so  soon  as  any  independent  a^nra- 
titws  began  to  impair  his  docility;  and  since  for  the  purposes  of 
admlnjuntkm  in  these  constantly  recurring  minorities  an  office 
more  powerful  than  that  of  prime  minister  <daj&  daijin)  was 
needed,  they  created  that  of  regent  (kwambaku),  making  it 
hereditary  in  their  own  family.   In  fact  the  history  of  Japan 
from  the  9th  to  the  igth  century  may  bedescribed  as  the  history 
of  four  families,  the  Fujisran,  tbe  Tain,  the  Uinamoto  and  the 
T(Augawa.   The  Fujiwan  governed  thrau^  the  emperor,  the 
Tain,  the  Minamoto  and  the  Tokugawa  governed  in  spite  of  the 
emperor.   The  Fujiwan  based  their  power  on  matrimonial  alli- 
ances with  the  Throne;  the  Tain,  the  Minamoto  and  tbe  Tdcugawa 
based  thein  on  the  posiession  of  aimed  strength  which  tbe  ihrone 
had  no  competence  to  controL   There  another  broad  line  of  cleav- 
agebseen.   Throughout  theFujiwanen the centreof  pcdiiical 
gnvity  remained  always  In  the  court    Throughout  the  en  itf 
the  Tain,  the  Minamoto  and  the  Tokugawa  thecenireof  political 
gnvity  was  transferred  to  a  point  outside  the  court,  the  bead- 
quarters  of  a  military  feudalism  "  The  process  of  transfer  was 
erf  course  gradual.   It  commenced  with  the  gnnting  of  large 
tracts  of  tax-free  lands  to  noblemen  wbo  bad  wrested  them  from 
the  aboti^nes  (Yemishi)  or  had  reclaimed  them  by  means  ot  serf- 
labour.   These  tnos  lay  for  the  most  pan  in  the  nuthera  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  main  island,  at  such  s  distance  from  tbe 
capital  that  the  writ  of  tbe  central  government  did  not  ran  there, 
and  since  such  lands  could  be  rented  at  rates  coasidenbly  less 
than  the  tax  levied  on  farma  bek>nging  to  the  state,  the  peasanu 
by  degrees  abandoned  tbe  latter  and  settled  on  the  former, 
with  the  result  that  the  revenues  of  tbe  Throne  steadily  dimin- 
ished, while  those  of  the  provincial  magnates  correspondini^y 
increased.   Moreover,  in  the  7th  century,  at  the  time  of  the 
ad(q>tion  of  Chinese  modeb  of  administration  and  organitatkin, 
the  court  began  to  rdy  for  military  protection  on  tbe  services  of 
guarda  tcmpMtrily  drafted  from  the  provincial  troops,  and, 
during  the  protracted  struj^  against  the  Yemishi  In  tbe  north 
and  east  in  tbe  8th  oentnry,  the  fact  that  the  power  a(  the  awoid 
lay  with  the  provinces  began  to  be  noted- 
Kioto  remained  tbe  source  of  authority    But  with  the  powth 
of  luxury  and  effeminacy  In  the  capital  the  Fujiwam  beeaae 
more  and  more  averse  from  the  hardships  of  campaign-  n«  Takm 
ing,  and  in  the  gtb  and  toth  oenturio,  rcspcclivdy,  aafu* 
tbeTaInandtheHinamoto>fainilieacameintopiomi-  '■^■■•sa. 
nence  as  military  leaders,  the  field  <rf  tbe  Tain  opentloos  being 
the  south  and  west,  that  of  the  Minairioto  the  north  and  cast 
Had  the  court  reserved  to  itself  and  munificently  exercised  the 
privilege  of  rewarding  these  services,  it  mi^t  still  have  retained 
power  and  wealth.  But  by  a  niggardly  and  contemptuous  policy 
on  the  part  of  Kioto  not  only  were  the  Minamoto  leadersestnnged 
but  also  they  assumed  the  right  of  recompensing  their  foOowets 
with  lax-free  esutes,  an  example  which  the  Tain  leaden  qnidtty 
followed.  By  the  eariy  yean  of  the  isth  century  diese  estates 
had  attracted  the  great  majority  of  the  farming  class,  wlieteas  the 
public  land  was  left  wild  and  uncultivated.   In  a  word,  the  coort 
and  the  Fujiwara  found  themsdves  without  revenue,  while  the 
coffen  of  tbe  Tain  and  tbe  Minamoto  were  full,  the  power  of 
the  purse  and  the  power  of  the  sword  had  paned  cBectnaMyiothe 
two  miUtaiy  families.   Prominent  featvns  of  the  moral  coadi* 
tion  of  the  capital  at  this  «n  (laih  oentnry)  were  svpcntitioo,  re- 
finemntandcffeninaiar.  Abdief  wasiridelybddtluitGalsiBiiir 

•  The  Tain  and  the  Minamoto  both  traced  thew  descent  fraM 
Imperial  piincas;  the  Tcknjswa  were  a  bnnch  of  the  Minamoto. 
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CDold  not  be  svated  or  snons  htsnMd  Mtlioat  racoune  to 
Bnddhiit  prints.  Tbm,  during  a  rdgn  of  aaif  13  yeut  at  t^e 
dsMd  tlie  iitb  cmtuiy,  the  enqwror  Shink&m  caiued  5430 
RGpavpktUM  to  be  piUnted,  oidaed  tbc  csftloK  of  1 17  stftttMS 
<f  MdBa,  wuh  II  ft.  high,  of  3150  life-ued  iaufM  and  of 
^930  tmSkz  idob,  and  coottnictcd  ai  Utga  temples  as  well  as 
Mifij/o  idifious  edifices  of  various  kinds.  Side  by  side  with  this 
tub  in  tbe  sapernataral,  sexual  immoiali^  IwevaiJed  widely, 
mm  Sffewpanird,  kowmr,  br  immodesty.    Xiteniy  pnifi- 
tkwy  TBikcd  as  the  be^U  and  cnd-dl  of  existence.  "  A  man 
Btimstid  the  conjugal  qualities  of  a  yonnf  lady  by  bet  skill 
b  bdng  scbolaiify  similes  and  by  h«  peicqMioa  of  the 
odnce  of  words.  If  a  woman  waa  so  tbttouUe  as  to  acquite  a 
npaution  far  kaiafn^  abe  pomcMed  a  certlficaU  of  uni  venal 
viRue  asd  amkbaity."   AD  the  pastimes  of  the  Kaia  epoch 
*ta  pamed  with  increased  f  ervmir  and  elaboration  in  the  Heian 
(Kifito)  CIS.  The  building  of  fine  dwdling-houaes  and  the  Uying 
out  of  hwJfffpf  gariens  took  place  ob  a  crasiderable  scale, 
th<n|fa  in  tbcw  leqiecta  the  Idaab  of  htet  ages  were  not  yet 
nditd.   As  to  costume,  the  ckwe-fitting,  business-like  and 
a>npu3ti*dy  inmple  dress  of  the  9tfa  oentniy  ms  CRchanged 
fat  a  BBdi  more  elaborate  style.  During  the  Nan  epoch  the 
luBjr-hiKd  hats  of  China  bad  been  abtDdooed  for  a  sober  head- 
psrofnlk  gauze  covered  with  Uack  hcqner,  but  in  the  Hdan 
ca  tbs  was  replaced  by  an  inqweing  struct uir  gliAening  with 
jmb;  the  ileeves  ot  the  tunic  gtcw  so  long  that  they  hung  to  the 
kam  when  a  man's  arms  were  crossed,  and  the  trowseiB  -were 
aade  10  full  and  baggy  that  they  reicnibled  a  divided  skirt. 
ttem  this  en  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  manufacture 
«f  the  tasteful  and  goiseous  textile  fabrics  for  which  Japan  after- 
ntdt  became  famooa.  "  A  fop's  ideal  was  to  wear  leveral  suits, 
eae  above  the  other,  dlqasiiig  them  so  that  their  various  colours 
thowed  ia  harmookmsly  contrasting  lines  at  the  folds  on  the 
bams  and  at  tbe  edges  of  the  long  sleeves.  A  successful  costume 
tmcd  a  acDsatioa  in  court  circln.   Its  wearer  became  thehero 
e(  the  boor,  aad  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  ambition 
Biea  began  even  to  powder  their  faces  and  rouge  their  cheekslike 
vooen.  As  for  tbe  fair  sex,  thdr  costume  reached  the  acme  of 
mpncticality  and  extravagance  in  this  epoch.   Long  flowing 
h>ir  was  otential,  and  what  with  developing  the  volume  and 
■mltiplying  tbe  number  of  her  robes,  and  wearing  above  her 
tnmscn  a  many-plied  train,  a  grand  lady  of  the  time  always 
■temed  to  be  stnig^ing  to  emerge  from  a  cataract  of  habiliments." 
It  VIS  fortunate  for  Japan  that  circumstances  favoured  the 
gnwth  of  a  military  daas  In  this  age  of  her  career,  for  had  the 
onditiras  existing  In  Kioto  during  the  Heian  epoch  qnead 
tlHoughont  the  wbde  coon  try,  the  penalty  never  esc^ied  by  a 
demonliied  nation  must  have  overtaken  her.    But  by  the 
iDiddle  of  the  nth  century  the  pemidotis  influence  id  the  Fuji- 
»an  had  paled  before  that  of  the  Taira  and  the  Hinamoto,  and 
*  queMimi  of  soccesncm  t6  the  throne  marahaUed  tbe  latter  two 
fimilia  in  opposite  camps,  thus  inaugurating  an  en  of  dvO  war 
vbicb  held  the  country  in  the  thioes  of  almost  mttinuoos  battle 
for  450  years,  placed  it  under  tbe  administration  of  a  ndlitary 
fnidalifm,  and  educated  a  nation  of  warriors.  At  first  the  Mina- 
Dwo  were  vauiquished  and  driven  from  the  capital,  Kiyomori, 
the  Taira  chief,  being  left  complete  master  of  the  situation.  He 
tUabLohed  his  headquarters  at  Rokuharu,  In  Kioto,  appropriated 
the  revenues  of  jo  out  of  the  66  provinces  forming  the  empire, 
ud  filled  all  the  high  offices  of  tutt  with  his  own  relatives 
or  connexioiia.  But  be  made  no  radical  change  in  tbe  sdnbiii- 
tntive  system,  prefening  to  follow  the  example  of  tbe  FuJIwan 
by  keeping  tbe  throne  in  the  hands  of  minors.  And  he  com- 
aiitted  tbe  blunder  of  qtaring  the  lives  <tf  two  youthful  sons  of 
ks  defeated  rival,  the  Hinamoto  chief.  They  woe  Yoritomo 
and  YoaUtraaSi  the  latter  the  greatest  stntcgist  J^tan  ever  pro- 
duced, with  peib^  one  euepUon;  tbe  fonMr,  one  <4  her  three 
Kieatcst  statesmen,  the  founder  of  militaty  feudalism.  By  these 
two  men  tbe  Taira  were  to  completely  overthrown  that  they 
Mvcr  raised  tbcir  beads  apin,  a  sea-fi^t  at  Dao-no-un  (1155) 
ifvinc  them  the        A  pica.  Thcii  nvnna^  had  lasted 
nyaaa. 
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Tkt  Pudat  Era. — ^Yoritooio,  arting  largdy  under  the  advico 
of  an  astute  coansdkn-,  Oye  do  Hiromoto,  esubtishcd  bu  seat 
of  power  at  Kamakuta,  300  m.  from  KiOto.  He  saw  that, 
effectively  to  utilise  the  strength  of  tbe  miHtary  class,  propln- 
quity  to  the  military  centres  in  the  provinces  was  ewenlial.  At 
Kamakura  he  organised  an  administrative  bodysiniilarinmechan- 
ism  to  that  <tf  the  metn^olitan  government  but  studiously  dif- 
ferentiated in  the  matter  of  nomendature.  As  to  the  country 
at  large,  he  brought  it  effeaually  under  the  sway  of  Kamakura 
by  placing  the  provinces  under  the  direct  control  of  military 
governors,  chosen  and  appointed  by  himself.  No  attempt  was 
made,  however,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  polity  in  Kifito: 
it  was  left  intact.-and  the  noblesabout  the  Throne — iMi^icoutXy 
houses),  as  they  came  to  be  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
buke  (military  houses) — were  placated  by  renewal  of  thdt 
property  titles.  The  Buddhist  priests,  also,  who  bad  been 
treated  most  hanhty  during  the  Taira  tenure  of  power,  found 
their  fortunes  restored  under  Kamakura's  sway.  Subsequently 
Yoritomo  obtained  for  himself  the  title  of  sti-itttirsk6tim 
(h»rbnri»n.aubduing  generalissimo),  and  just  ss  the  office  of 
regent  (kwambaku)  had  long  been  hereditary  in  the  Fujiwara 
family,  so  the  office  of  shOgun  became  thenceforth  hereditary 
in  that  of  the  Minaowto.  These  changes  were  radicaL  They 
ugnified  a  complete  shifting  of  the  centre  of  power.  During 
eighteen  centuries  from  the  time  of  Jimmu's  invasioD — sf 
Japanese  historians  reckon — the  country  had  been  ruled  from 
the  south;  now  the  north  became  supreme,  and  for  a  dvilian 
administration  a  purely  military  was  substituted.  But  there 
was  no  contumely  towards  the  court  in  Kifito.  Kamalcura  made 
a  show  of  leeking  Imperial  sanction  for  every  one  of  ita  acts,  and 
the  whtde  of  the  military  administntion  was  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  by  a  shOgun  wlio  called  himself  tbe  In^ierial 
dqtuty.  In  this  respca  things  changed  materially  after  the 
death  <rf  Yoritomo  (119S),  Kamakura  then  became  the  scene 
of  a  drama  analogous  to  that  acted  in  Kidto  from  the  lotb 
century. 

Tlie  HAJS  £unlly,  to  which  belcmged  Maaa,  Yoritomo'scensort, 
assumed  towards  the  Kamakura  shflgun  an  attitude  umilar  to 
that  previously  assumed  by  the  Fujiwaia  family 
towards  the  emperor  in  Kioto,  A  child,  who  on 
state  occasi<ms  was  carried  to  the  council  chamber  in 
Btasa's  arms,  served  as  the  nwnlnal  repository  ^  the  shOgun's 
power,  the  functions  of  administration  being  discharged  in  reality 
by  the  HOjO  family,  whose  successive  heads  took  tbe  name  ii 
tkikktn  (constable) .  At  first  care  was  taken  to  have  the  shOgun^s 
office  filled  by  a  near  rdative  of  Yoritomo;  but  after  the  death 
of  that  great  statesman's  two  sons  and  his  nephew,  the  puppet 
shOguns  were  taken  from  tbe  ranka  of  the  Fujimra  or  of  the 
Imperial  princes,  and  were  deposed  so  soon  as  they  attempted 
to  aisert  themselves.  What  this  meant  becomes  apparent  when 
we  note  that  in  the  interval  of  83  years  between  1320  and  1308, 
there  were  six  shOguns  whose  ages  at  the  time  of  appointment 
ranged  from  3  to  16.  Whether,  if  events  had  not  forced  their 
hands,  the  HOjO  constables  would  have  mainUined  towards  the 
Throne  the  reverent  demeanour  ad<^ted  by  Yoritomo  must 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  What  actuiUly  happened  was 
that  tbe  ex-emperor,  Go-Toba,  made  an  tO-judged  attempt 
(iasi)  to  break  the  power  of  Kamakura.  He  Issued  a  ctU  to 
aims  which  was  responded  to  by  some  thousands  of  cenobites 
and  as  many  soldiers  of  Tain  extraction.  In  the  tsief  struggle 
that  enned  the  Imperial  p*'*'— were  wholly  diattered,  and 
the  direct  coosequencea  were  the  dethronement  and  exile  iH  tbe 
reigning-  emperor,  the  banishment  of  his  predecessor  together 
with  two  princes  of  the  blood,  and  tbe  compuboiy  adoption  of 
tbe  tODSure  by  Go-Toba;  while  tbe  indirect  consequence  was  that 
the  suecemion  to  the  thnmc  and  tbe  tenure  <rf  Imperial  power 
fell  under  tbe  dictatlim  of  the  HOJO  as  tbey  bad  fmne^  fallen 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fujiwara.  YodiitoU,  then  head  of 
the  HOjO  family,  installed  bis  brother,  Toklfusa,  as  military 
governor  <rf  Kioto,  and  confiscating  about  3000  estates,  the 
property  of  those  who  had  espoused  the  Imperial  cause,  distri- 
buted tbMe  Isads  among  tbe  adbocats  of  h^own  famfh,  thai 
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Smtly  itrengthenlng  the  huit  oi  the  feudal  ^stem.  "  It  fcred 
with  the  H&jO  u  it  had  fared  with  all  the  great  families  that 
preceded  them:  their  own  misrule  ultimately  wrou^t  their 
tuin.*  Their  first  dght  representatives  were  talented  and  op- 
tigbt  administratora.  They  took  justice,  ^[didty  uid  truth 
foe  guiding  principles;  they  despised  luxury  and  pomp;  th^ 
never  assured  to  high  official  rank;  they  were  content  with  two 
provinces  for  estates,  and  they  sternly  repelled  the  cfleminatc, 
depraved  customs  of  Kioto."  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  lyth 
century  was,  on  the  whole,  a  g<dden  da  for  Japan,  and  the  lower 
orders  learned  to  welcome  feudalism.  Nevertheless  no  ocntuiy 
funiii^ied  more  conspicuous  iUuatiations  of  the  pecuGarl/ 
Japanese  system  of  vicarious  govemmoit.  Children  occupied 
the  pontiw  of  shogun  in  Kamokura  under  authority  emanating 
from  children  on  the  throne  in  Eloto;  and  members  of  the  HOjO 
family  as  shilcken  administered  afiairs  at  the  mandate  of  the 
diild  shOguna.  Through  all  three  stages  in  the  dignities  of 
mikado,  shAgun  and  shikken,  the  strictly  regulated  principle  of 
licredity  was  maintained,  according  to  whidi  no  H6j&  shikken 
could  ever  become  sbOgun;  no  Miiumoto  or  Fujiwsta  oouid 
occupy  the  throne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  ontury,  how- 
ever, several  causes  combined  to  shake  the  supremaQr  of  the 
HOjfi.  Under  the  sway  of  the  ninth  shikken  (Takatoki),  the 
austere  simplicity  of  life  and  earnest  disdiatge  of  eucntive  duties 
which  bad  distinguished  tbe  early  chiefs  of  the  family  were 
exchanged  for  luxury,  debauchery  and  perfunctory  government. 
Thus  the  management  of  fiscal  affairs  fell  into  tbe  hands  of 
Takasuke,  a  man  of  usurious  insUncts.  It  had  been  the  wise 
custom  of  tbe  HajO  constables  to  store  grain  in  seasons  of  plenty, 
and  distribute  it  at  low  prices  in  times  df  de&rtb.  There  occurred 
at  this  epoch  a  succesuon  of  bad  harvesU,  but  instead  of  opening 
the  state  granaries  with  benevolent  liberality,  Takasuke  sold 
their  contenu  at  tbe  highest  obtainable  rates;  and,  by  way  of 
cuiUast  to  the  prevailing  indigence,  the  people  saw  the  constable 
in  Kamakufa  afiecting  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  a  sovereign 
waited  upon  by  37  mistresses,  supporting  a  band  of  sooo  dancers, 
and  keeping  a  pack  of  5000  fighting  dogs.  The  throne  hai^ned 
to  be  tbenouupied  {1319-1338]  by  an  emperor,  Go-Diugo,  who 
lud  reached  fdl  jnatnrity  before  bis  acoesdoa,  and  was  cor- 
lespondln^y  avene  fnnn  acting  the  puppet  part  asdgned  to 
the  sovereigns  of  his  time.  Female  influence  contributed  to  his 
impatience.  One  of  his  concubines  bore  a  son  for  whom  be 
sought  to  obtain  nomination  as  prince  imperial,  in  defiance  of  an 
arrangement  made  by  the  HSjB  that  the  successon  should  pass 
alternately  to  the  sailor  and  junior  branchea  of  the  Imperial 
family.  Kamakura  refused  to  entertain  Go-Daigo's  project, 
and  thenceforth  the  child's  mother  importuned  her  sovereign 
and  lover  to  overthrow  the  HojA.  Tbe  eMowafe  of  the  throne 
In  KJ&to  at  this  time  wu  ft  oounlopait  of  former  eras.  The 
Fujiwant,  indeed,  wielded  notblng  ol  their  andnt  Influence. 
They  had  been  divided  by  the  HAJO  into  five  brandies,  eadi 
endowed  with  an  equal  ri^t  to  the  office  of  regent,  and  their 
strength  was  thus  dissipated  In  struggling  among  themselves 
for  the  possesion  of  tbe  priie.  But  what  the  Fujiwan  had  done 
in  tiieir  days  of  gteatness,  iriiat  the  Taira  had  done  during  th^ 
brief  tenure  of  power,  the  Saionji  were  now  dmng,  namely, 
aspiring  to  furnish  prime  ministers  and  empresses  from  their  own 
family  solely.  They  had  already  given  consorts  to  five  emperors 
in  aicGBssioa,  and  jealous  rivals  were  watdung  keenly  to  attack 
this  dan  whidi  threatened  to  usurp  the  [daa  long  held  by  the 
most  illustrious  family  in  the  land.  A  petty  incident  disturbed 
this  state  of  very  tender  equilibrium  before  Uw  plan  of  the  H&jS's 
enemies  had  fully  matured,  and  the  emperor  presently  found 
himself  an  eiUe  on  the  island  of  OkL  hat  then  now  ^^aied 
upon  the  scene  three  men  of  great  prowess:  Kusunoki  Masashige, 
NitU  Yoshisada  and  Ashikaga  Takauji.  The  first  espoused 
from  the  outset  tbe  cause  of  the  Throne  and,  though  oommaniUng 
only  a  small  force,  held  the  H0;6  inx^s  in  check.  Tbe  last  two 
were  both  of  Minamoto  descent.  Thdr  common  ancest«  was 
Minamoto  Yoshiiye,  whose  expkrits.against  the  northern  Yenishi 
In  the  second  half  of  the  iith  century  had  so  iminessed  his 
flountiynen  that  tbqr  gave  him  the  title  of  HadiimanTarS  (fint- 


bom  of  the  god  of  war).  Both  men  took'thc  Seld  originiHy  In 
the  cause  of  tbe  BAjO,  but  at  heart  they  desired  to  be  avenged 
tqjon  the  latter  for  disloyalty  to  the  Minamoto.  Nitta  Yoolusada 
mardwd  suddenly  against  Kamakun,  carried  it  by  stonn  and 
committed  the  dty  to  the  flames.  Ashikaga  Takauji  occupied 
Ki&to,  and  with  the  suidde  of  Takatoki  the  U&jA  fell  finally  from 
rule  after  115  years  of  supremacy  (iii^i334).  TtiK  empoor 
now  returned  from  cxHe,  ud  his  son,  Prince  Moriyoshi,  having 
been  a^Mhited  to  the  office  <rf  sbOfun  at  Kanakaia,  die 
restoration  of  the  adariniitattve  power  to  the  Thrape  stemed 
an  accomplished  fart. 

Go-Da^,  however,  was  not  In  any  sense  a  wise  sovereign. 
Hie  extermination  of  the  Hojo  placed  wide  esutcsat  bis  diyoaal, 
but  instead  of  tewatding  those  who  bad  deserved  ra* 
well  of  hin^  he  used  a  great  part  of  them  to  enrich  jUMMsi 
his  favourites,  the  companions  of  his  dissipation. 
Ashikaga  Takauji  sou|}it  just  audi  an  <9portumty.  Tbe  follow- 
ing year  (1335)  saw  him  prodaiming  himself  shC^pin  at  £ama- 
kura,  and  after  a  com[^catrd  p&geant  (A  ixiddents,  tbe  emperor 
Go-Daigo  waa  obliged  once  more  to  fly  from  RiUo.  He  canjed 
tbe  regalia  with  liim,  refused  to  submit  to  Tkkauji.  and  dedined 
to  reoDgnise  Iiis  usurped  title  oi  ahOgun.  Tlie  Ashikaga  dtief 
Slaved  the  situation  by  deposing  Go-Daigo  and  pladng  upon 
the  throne  another  adon  of  the  inqierial  family  who  is  known  in 
history  as  KOmyO  (1336-1348),  and  who,  of  course,  confirmed 
Takauji  in  theiiffice  of  ahfigun.  Thus  commenced  tbe  Ashikaga 
line  of  shSgons,  and  thus  commenced  also  a  fif  ty-ria-year  period 
of  divided  sovereignty,  the  emperor  Go>Daigo  and  his  deacca- 
dants  reigning  in  Yoshino  as  the  southern  court  (ihukA^X  and  the 
emperor  KAmyO  and  his  daccodanta  reigning  in  Kiftto  as  the 
northern  court  (AAkttc^.  It  was  by  the  cSorts  of  the  sbSgua 
Yoshimltsu,  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ashikaga  potentates,  that 
this  quarrel  was  finally  composed,  but  during  Its  progress  tbe 
country  had  fallen  into  a  <leplonible  condition.  "  'Die  CDBsdttt- 
tional  powers  had  become  completely  disorganized,  e^icdallj  in 
regions  at  a  distance  from  the  chief  towns.  The  peasant  was 
impoverished,  his  ajaiit  broken,  his  hope  of  better  tlungs  com- 
pletely gone.  He  dreamed  away  his  miieraUe  existence  and 
left  the  fields  untilled.  Bands  of  robbets  followed  the  armies 
through  the  interior  ol  the  country,  and  increased  the  feeling  of 
lawlessness  and  insecurity.  The  coast  populatitm,  especially 
tliat  of  the  Island  of  KiOshiQ,  had  given  itself  Up  in  a  great 
measure  to  piracy.  Even  on  the  slwrcs  of  Korea  and  China 
these  enterprising  Japanese  corsairs,  made  their  appeaimacr  " 
Tbe  shSgun  Yoshhnitsu  diedud  piraqr,  and  thm  CBSoed 
between  Japan  and  China  a  renewal  of  cordial  latenonna 
which,  upon  the  part  of  the  sh&gun,  developed  phases  plainly 
suggesting  an  admission  of  Chines^  suzerainty. 

For  a  brief  looment  during  the  sway  of  Ymthimitsa  the  ooontiy 
had  rest  from  intemedoe  war,  but  immediatdy  after  Ub  dea^ 
(1394)  the  strug^  began  afr^h.  Many  of  tbe  great  territorial 
lords  had  now  grown  too  puissant  to  concern  themselves  about 
either  mikado  or  shOgun.  E^ach  fought  for  his  own  band,  think- 
log  only  of  extending  his  sway  and  territories.  Bythe  middle 
of  the  16th  century  Kioto  was  in  ruins,  and  little  vitality  r- 
mained  in  any  trade  or  industry  except  those  that  nunistered 
to  the  wants  of  the  warrior.  A^ln  in  the  case  of  tbe  Aahikasa 
sb^guns  tbe  pditical  tendency  to  exercise  power  vkariotuly 
was  shown,  as  It  bad  been  shown  In  the  case  oT  the  inttidos  in 
KUtto  and  in  tbe  esse  of  tbe  Minamoto  in  Kamabua.  What 
the  regents  bad  been  to  tbe  emperors  and  tbe  consubles  to  ibe 
Minamoto  shOguns,  that  the  wardens  (twaitrya)  were  to  the 
Ashikaga  shOguns.  Therefore,  for  possesion  of  tbb  office  of 
kwanryS  vebnnent  craiflicts  were  waged,  and  at  one  tine  five 
rival  shOgnns  were  vsed  as  figure-beads  hjr  oonienifinf  faofons. 
Yoshimitsu  had  apportioned  an  ample  allowance  for  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  court,  but  in  tbe  continuous  warfare  following 
his  death  the  estates  charged  with  tbe  duty  of  paying  tliis 
allowance  ceased  to  reUim  any  revenue;  the  conn  nobles  had 
to  se^  sbdter  snd  sustenance  irith  one  or  other  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  in  the  provinces,  and  ths  court  Itself  was  reduced  to  sodi  n 
suie  of  indigence  that  when  the  emperor  Go-Tsodd  <Sed  (1300), 
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Ui  vorpae  Uy  tor  forty  dayi  smltlac  bnrfa^  no-faiub  bdng 
available  ior  purposes  ^  aepulture. 

Alone  amoDf  the  viduitudcs  of  tbeae  troublou*  tims  tht 
strength  And  influence  of  Buddhism  grew  steadily.  The  great 
monasteries  were  military  strongholds  as  well  as  places  of  worship. 
When  the  emperor  Kwammn  chose  Kifito  for  his  cajHtsl,  he 
established  on  the  hill  of  Hiyd-san,  which  lay  north-east  of  the 
dty.  a  magnificent  temfile  to  ward  off  the  evil  influences  supposed 
to  emanate  from  that  quarter.  Twenty  years  later,  £4b<t,  the 
most  famous  of  all  Japanese  Buddhist  saints,  founded  on  Koya- 
nm  in  Yainato  a  mofuotery  not  less  important  than  that  of 
Hiyei-xan.  These  snd  many  other  templca  had  large  tax-free 
estates,  and  bx  the  protection  of  their  property  they  found  it 
expedient  to  train  and  arm  the  cenobites  as  soldiers.  From  that 
to  taking  active  part  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  time  was  but 
a  short  step,  especially  as  the  great  temples  often  became  refuges 
of  sovereigns  and  princes  who,  though  notninally  forsaking  the 
world,  retained  all  their  interest,  and  even  contintied  to  take  in 
active  part,  in  its  vicissitudes.  It  is  recorded  of  the  emperor 
Sbirakawa  (1073-1066)  that  toe  three  things  which  he  dedared 
his  total  inaUIity  to  control  were  the  waters  of  the  river  Kame, 
the  fail  of  the  dice,  altd  the  monks  of  Buddha.  His  successors 
mi^t  have  confessed  equal  inability.  KlyOmori,  the  puissant 
chief  of  the  Taira  family,  had  fruitlessly  essayed  to  defy  the 
Buddbbts;  YoriUnno,  in  the  hour  of  his  most  signal  triumph, 
thought  it  wise  to  pUcau  them.  Wlwrc  these  iqtresenutivcs 
of  c^tnliied  power  found  themselves  impotent,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  the  comparatively  petty  cUeftans  who  fought 
each  for  his  own  hand  in  the  islh  and  i6th  centuries  were  in- 
cap^ble  o(  accmnpiishing  anything.  In  fact,  the  task  of  central- 
iz^g  the  admislslTative  power,  and  thus  restoring  peace  and 
order  to  the  dsbracted  em[nre,  seoned,  at  the  mi<blle  of  the  i6th 
century,  a  task  beyond  achievement  by  human  capacity. 

Bnt  if  ever  eventa  create  the  men  to  deal  with  them,  such  was 
the  case  in  the  second  half  of  that  century.  Three  of- the 
greatest  captains  and  statesmen  In  Japanese  history 
miftjirtf  ai^eared  upoa  the  stage  ilmidtasemuly,  and  laon- 
»md  over  worked  in  union,  an  (ivcnt  alt^lher  inoon- 
•  ristent  wiUi  the  nature  of  the  a^.   They  were 

Oda  Nobdiiaga,  Hldcyoshi  (the  iaikS)  and  Tokugawa  lyeyasu. 
Nobtmaga  bdonged  to  the  Tkira  faniljr  and  wn  wiginally 
ruler  of  a  snail  fid  fn  the  pravince  tit  OwarL  lyeyasn,  a 
sub-feodatory  of  Nobunaga's  enemy,  the  powerful  daimy6'  of 
Mikawa  and  two  other  provinces,  was  a  sdon  of  the  Minamoto 
and  therefore  eli^ble  for  the  shOgunatc.  Hideyoshi  was  a 
peasuu'a  son,  equally  lacking  in  patrons  and  In  personal  attiac- 
tioos.  Ko  chance  seemed  DM»e  remote  than  that  sud)  men, 
above  an  Hideyoshi,  could  posably  rise  to  sopremc  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  outcome  of  the  commotion  with  which  the 
ceuntiy  had  seethed  for  more  than  four  centuries  was  to  ^ve 
tpecial  cHoct  to  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  The  fittest 
aloae  lorviving,  the  qualities  that  made  for  fitnca  came  to 
ptecedcnoe  of  rank  or  station,  and  those  qualities  were  prowess 
fai  the  battle-field  and  wisdom  in  the  statesman's  closet.  "  Any 
idebeiaii  that  would  prove  himself  a  first-class  fighting  nan  was 
«iIBn^y  received  into  the  armed  umitaliu  which  every  feudal 
potentaU  was  eager  to  attach  to  binudf  and  his  flag."  It  was 
thm  that  Hideyoshi  was  originally  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
Nobnnaga'a  retainers. 

K^wnaga,  succeeding  to  his  small  fief  in  Owarl  tn  1541,  added 
to  it  riz  wbote  provinces  within  35  yeais  of  continuous  endeavour. 
B«Dg  fimlly  bivited  by  the  emperor  to  undertake  the  pacifica- 
tioD  of  the  country,  and  aiq)ealcd  to  by  Yoshiaki,  the  Ust  of  the 
Ashikaga  chiefs,  to  secure  for  him  the  shSgunate,  he  marched  into 
KiAto  at  the  head  ot  a  powerful  army  (rs68),  and,  having  accom- 
fdiibed  the  latter  fnnpoae,  was  ptepiuing  to  amplete  the  former 
wbeo.  be  fdl  under  the  sword  of  a  traitor.  Throughout  his 
briOiaet  career  he  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Hideyoshi, 
adio  would  have  attained  immortal  fame  on  any  stage  in  any  era. 
indeyosU  entered  Nobunaga's  service  as  a  groom  and  ended 
by  admimstering  the  whole  empire.    When  be  accompanied 

>  DaoaqrO  Csreat  Mune")  was  the  title  given  to  «  feudal  chief. 


Nobunaga  to  Ki«e  tn  obedience  to  the  btvItadoB  of  the  mikado, 
Okimachi,  order  and  tranquillity  were  quickly  restored  ia  the 
capital  and  iu  vicinity.  But  to  extend  this  blessing  to  the  whole 
country,  four  powerful  daimyOs  as  well  as  the  militant  monks  had 
still  to  be  dealt  with.  The  monks  had  from  the  outset  sbdiered 
and  succoured  Nobunaga's  enemies,  and  ooe  great  pidate^ 
Kenryfl,  Uerarch  of  the  Honto  sect,  whose  headquarters  wers 
at  OMka,  was  believed  to  aspire  to  the  throne  itself.  In  1571 
Nobunaga  attacked  and  gave  to  the  flames  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Hlyei-zan,  established  nearly  eight  centuries  pre- 
viously; and  in  isSohe  wotdd  have  sinilariy  served  the  viendid 
temple  Hongwan-ji  in  Osaka,  bad  not  the  mikado  soui^t  and 
obtained  grace  for  it.  The  task  then  remained  of  subduing  four 
powerful  daimyOs,  three  in  the  south  and  one  in  the  north-east, 
who  continued  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  warlike  ambitions 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to  eitha  sovereigo  or  ihlignB. 
The  task  was  commenced  by  sending  as  army  under  Rideyodd 
against  UM  of  CbOshO,  whose  fief  lay  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Shimoooseki  strait.  This  proved  to  be  the  last  enterprise 
planned  by  Nobunap.  On  a  morning  in  June  158a  one  of  the 
corps  intended  to  reinforca  HidcjraaU'a  amy  naicbed  out  tl 
Kameyama  tmder  the  command  of  AkecU  MitmiiM*,  who  dtber 
harboured  a  personal  grudge  against  Nobunaga  or  was  swayed 
by  blind  ambition.  MItsuhide  suddenly  changed  the  route  of 
his  troops,  led  them  to  KIAto,  and  attadied  the  temple  Honnfr-Ji 
when  Nc^iuna^  was  sojoiuiiing  all  nasusfrfdou  of  treachery. 
Rescue  and  resistance  being  alike  bopeleii,  the  great  sddler 
committed  suidde.  Thirteen  dayi  later,  Hideyoshi,  having 
concluded  peace  with  MM  of  ChflshO,  fell  upon  MiUuhide's 
forces  and  shattered  them.  Mitsuhide  himself  being  killed  by  a 
peanut  as  be  fled  from  the  fiekL 

Nobunaga's  removal  at  roade  Hideyoshi  the  most  con* 
Bf^cuous  figure  in  the  empire,  the  only  man  with  any  claim  to 
dispute  that  title  being  Tokugawa  lyeyasu.  These  ^ 
two  had  hitherto  worked  ia  concert.  But  the  ques-  '"^"^ 
Uon  of  the  suecearioa  to  Nobnnaga'a  astatea  threw  the  country 
once  mote  Into  tumult.  "Bs  left  two  grown-up  sons  Bod  a  baby 
grandson,  whose  father,  Nobunaga's  first-bom,  had  perished 
in  tiie  holocaust  at  HonnO-ii.  Hideyoshi,  not  unmindful,  it  may 
be  assumed,  of  the  privileges  of  a  guardian,  cqtonsed  the  cause 
of  the  in&nt,  and  wrested  bom  Nobonaga's  three  other  great 
captains  a  rductant  endorsement  of  Us  chdce.  Ndbntaka,  third 
son  of  Nobunaga,  at  once  drew  the  s«rord,  which  he  presently  had 
to  turn  against  his  own  person;  two  years  later  (1584),  liis  elder 
brother,  Nobuo,  took  the  fidd  under  the  aegb  of  Tokugawa 
lyeyasu.  Hideyodd  and  lyeyasu,  now  fntted  agunst  each  other 
for  the  firat  time,  were  found  to  be  of  equal  prowess,  and  being 
too  wise  to  prolong  a  useless  war,  they  reverted  to  thdr  old 
alliance,  subsequently  confirming  it  by  a  family  union,  the  son 
of  lyeyasu  being  adopted  by  Hideyoshi  and  the  latter's  daughter 
beii^  given  In  nanlage  to  lyqrasu.  HidqrashI  had  now  been 
invested  by  the  mikado  irith  the  post  til  r^ent,  and  Us  posltloa 
In  the  capital  was  omnipotent.  He  organized  in  EiSto  a  mag- 
nificent pageant,  in  which  the  prindpal  figures  were  himself, 
Iyeyasu>  Nobuo  and  twenty-seven  dahnyOs.  The  emperor  was 
present.  HldqraaU  sat  on  the  ri^  of  the  throne,  and  all  the 
noUcs  did  obeisance  to  tbe  soverelga.  Prior  to  this  event 
HideyosM  had  conducted  against  the  stiD  defiant  daimyflo  of 
KiOshiQ,  espedally  Shimazu  of  Satsuma,  the  greatest  army  ever 
massed  by  any  Japanese  general,  and  had  reduced  the  island 
of  tbe  nine  provinces,  not  by  wd^t  of  armament  <Huy,  but  abo 
by  a  Kgnal  exerdse  (rf  tbe  wise  demency  which  distinguished 
him  from  all  tbe  statesmen  of  his  era. 

The  whole  of  Japan  was  now  under  Hideyosbl's  sway  except 
the  fiefo  In  the  extreme  nwth  and  those  In  the  region  known  as 
the  Kwaotfl^  namdy,  tbe  dght  provinces  ferming  tbe  eastern 
elbow  ot  the  main  Island.  Seven  of  these  provinces  were  virtu- 
ally under  the  sway  of  HfijA  Ujimasa,  fourth  representative  of  a 
family  established  in  1476  by  a  brilliant  adventurer  of  Ise,  not 
retateid  In  any  way  to  the  great  but  then  extinct  house  of  Kama- 
kura  Hfijoa.   The  daimyfls  in  the  n«th  won 

comparatively 

powerleu  to  resist  HideyosU,  but  to  readti^em  the  KvantO  had 
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to  be  reduced,  and  not  onljr  wu  Its  dikf,  UJIntn,  a  tonddKble 
Toe,  but  alio  the  topogr^ihinl  featuia  o(  the  dittria  reprewated 
fbrlificttioiu  of  ImmeBse  Mreiittli.  Alter  virious  unwootMfal 
orertuiet,  having  tor  their  ptupoae  to  induce  UJIntaaa  to  vUt 
the  capital  and  pay  homage  to  tbe  emperor,  Hli^oaU  mardicd 
from  Kioto  In  the  qning  of  1590  at  tbe  bead  of  Jio/xo  men,  his 
colleagues  Nobuo  and  lyeyasu  having  under  their  orders.  80,000 
more.  The  rampaign  ended  as  did  ail  HideyosU's  enteipilies, 
OKcpt  tbat  he  tzetfed  hb  vaiyquiibcd  enniks  with  vmunul 
imifty.  Dmiiig  the  three  nontbs  ^wnt  InvcsUng  Odawan, 
the  northern  d^yOs  surtendeied,  and  thus  the  autumn  of 
1590  law  Hideyoshi  master  of  Japui  from  end  to  end,  and  saw 
Tokugxwa  lyeyasu  eatabllAed  at  Yedo  as  reoognlaed  lukr  of 
the  cV>t  piovhieea  of  the  KwaaU.  Theae  two  bcU  ibottklbe 
bncketed  together,  because  Japan's  emeigefice  from  the  deep 
gloom  of  loDg-coatinued  dvit  strife  was  due  not  more  to  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  Hideyoehi  and  lyeyasu  individually  than  to 
tbe  fortunate  aynduonism  of  tbeir  caiects,  so  that  the  one  was 
able  to  carry  the  other's  work  to  completion  and  permanence. 
Tbt  last  dght  yean  of  BideyoiU't  Ule-^  died  In  1598-^wen 
chiefly  remariuble  for  his  attempt  to  Invade  CUu  through 
Korea,  and  for  his  attitude  towixds  Chibtianl^  (lea  |  VUL: 

FOBSIOW  iNTBKCODBSa).  ^ 

'  n$  TtkMnama  As.— When  HUcyosU  died  be  left  ft  aim, 
BIdeywi,  tbn  only  sis  yean  (rf  age,  and  the  pioUem  of  tbis 
child's  futun  had  naturally  caused  supreme  soEidtude  to  the 
peasant  statesman.  He  finally  entrusted  the  care  of  the  boy 
and  the  naaagemenC  of  state  aSain  to  five  Rfenta,  five  minJaten, 
ud  three  IntermodiBiy  council lors.  Bvt  he  placed  cUef  reUaooe 
1900  lyeyasii,  irinn  he  appotnted  prestdent  of  tbe  board  of 
regents.  Among  the  Utter  was  one,  Idida  Hitsunari,  who  to 
insistiaUe  ambition  added  at  extraordinary  faculty  for  intrigue 
and  great  personal  magnet^m.  These  qualities  he  utilised  with 
such  soccets  that  tbe  dlssenstoas  among  tbe  dsimyfla,  which  bad 
been  tenporaifly  compoaed  by  Hldsyoahi,  broke  out  again,  and 
the  year  1600  saw  Japan  divided  Into  two  camp^  one  oonposed 
of  Tokugawa  Ijreyasu  and  his  alliefl,  the  other  of  Uildn  Hltsnnail 
and  his  partiMns. 

•  The  altnation  of  ly^yian  was  emiiiently  perilous.  Fioa  Us 
position  In  the  east  irf  die  oountty,  be  found  himself  menand 
K^^,,^  by  two  powerful  enemies  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south,  respectively,  the  former  bardy  oontiined  by 
a  greatly  weaker  force  of  his  frimd^  and  the  latter  moving  up 
In  aeendni^y  cmnriidming  ittcngth  from  XIBto.  He  dedded 
to  hurl  hinudf  upon  the  .sonthem  army  withoat  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  conflict  In  the  north.  The  encounter  took  place 
at  Sekigahara  in  tbe  province  of  Mino  on  the  aitt  of  October 
1600.  The  army  of  lyeyasu  had  to  move  to  tbe  attadc  in  such  a 
Buaner  th^  its  left  fluk  and  its  left  Mr  wera  threatened  by 
dlviriMis  of  the  enemy  posted  on  commanding  eminences.  But 
with  the  leaders  of  these  divisions  lyeyasu  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing by  which  they  could  be  trusted  to  abide  so  long  a* 
victory  did  not  declare  against  him.  Socb  inddenu  were 
naturally  common  in  an  era  when  every  man  fought  for  his 
own  hand.  Tbe  southerners  suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  Tbe 
survivors  fled  pell-meU  to  Osaka,  where  In  a  colossal  fortress, 
built  by  Hideyoehi,  his  son,  Hideyori,  and  the  tatter's  mother, 
Yodo,  were  sheltered  behind  ramparts-  held  80,000  men. 
Bidi^^'s  cause  had  been  openly  put  forward  by  Uilds  Hlt^ 
•unari  a^d  his  partisans,  but  lyeyasu  made  no  immediate 
attempt  to  visit  the  sin  upon  tbe  bad  of  his  deceased  benefac- 
tor's child.  On  the  contrary,  he  sent  word  to  the  lady  Yodo  and 
her  little  boy  that  he  absolved  them  of  all  conqiUdty.  The 
battleol  Sel^ahan  la  oomnKwly  4>oken  of  as  bavh^i  tefminntad 
the  dvil  war  which  bad  devastated  Japan,  with  brief  intervals, 
from  the  latter  half  of  (he  nth  century  to  the  be^nning  of  tbe 
i7tb.  That  is  incorrect  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sekigaham  was 
foUowed  by  other  fighting,  e^iedally  by  the  terrible  conflict  at 
Osaka  in  i6is  wfaen  Yodo  ud  hn-  son  perUied.  But  Seki- 
gahara's  importance  cannot  be  over-rated.  For  had  lyeyasu  been 
finally  cmabed  there,  tbe  wave  of  bilanedne  strife  must  have 
roQed  agsln  over  the  empire  until  providence  provided  another 
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HideyoAl  and  another  lyeyasu  to  stem  it.  Sekigahara,  there* 
fore,  may  be  truly  described  as  a  turning-point  in  Japan's 
career  and  as  one  of  tbe  decisive  bsttles  of  the  worid.  As  for 
the  fact  that  the  TAugam  leader  did  not  at  once  pracced  10 
extremities  in  the  case  of  tbe  boy  Hideyori,  thou^  tbe  evcus 
of  the  Sekigahan  campaign  had  made  it  quite  plain  that  sudi  a 
course  would  ultlmatdy  be  ineviuble,  we  have  to  remember 
that  only  two  yean  had  elapsed  since  Hideyoshi  was  bid  in  bis 
grave.  HIm  memory  was  still  ireen  and  the  gkny  of  his  achieve- 
ments still  enveloped  Us  family.  lyeyasu  fnesaw  that  to  cany 
the  tragedy  to  its  tetter  end  at  once  must  have  forced  into  Hide- 
yori's  camp  many  puissant  daimyOs  whose  sense  of  allegiance 
would  grow  less  cogent  with  the  lapse  of  time.  When  he  did  lay 
siege  to  the  Osaka  castle  in  ifits,  thepower<rftheTokugawawaB 
weUnigh  shattered  against  its  rampans;  bad  not  tbe  onset  been 
aided  by  treachery,  the  stronghold  would  probably  have  proved 
impregnable. 

But  signal  as  were  tbe  triumphs  of  the  Tokugkwa  chieftain  in 
the  field,  what  distinguishes  him  from  aD  his  ptcdecesion  is  the 
ability  he  displayed  In  consolidating  his  conquests.  Tbe  ia- 
mense  estates  that  fell  into  his  hands  he  parcelled  out  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  important  strategical  positions  were  held  by 
daimyOa  whose  fidelity  could  be  confidently  trusted,  and  every 
feudatory  of  doubtful  Iqrslty  found  bis  fief  within  toudi  of  a 
Tokugawa  partlssn.  This  arrangement,  supplonented  by  a 
^tem  whia  required  all  the  great  dalmySs  to  have  mansions  in 
the  shOgun's  capitaL  Yedo,  to  keq>  thdr  families  there  always 
and  to  reside  there  tbemsdvcs  in  alternate  year*,  proved  so 
potent  a  check  to  dlsaflectton  that  from  1615,  when  the  castle  of 
Osaka  feH,  untD  1S64,  iriien  the  ChOshQ  tOnin  attach  Kioto, 
Japan  remained  entirely  free  from  dvil  war. 

It  is  posuble  to  form  a  dear  idea  of  the  ethical  and  adminis- 
trative piindples  by  which  lyeyasu  and  the  early  Tokugawa 
ddcfs  wete  guided  In  daborating  the  system  which  gave  to 
Japan  an  unprecedented  era  of  peace  and  prospetity.  Evidence 
is  furnished  not  only  by  the  system  Itself  but  also  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  document  generally  called  the  Tetlamtnt  if  lyeyaiu, 
though  pnAably  it  was  not  fully  compiled  untB  the  tune  of  his 
grandson,  lyemitsu  (16)3-1650).  The  great  Toku^wa  <±StS, 
though  lie  munificently  pUtoidsed  BuddUim  and  though  be 
carried  constantly  in  his  bosom  a  miniature  Buddhist  image  to 
which  he  ascribed  all  his  success  in  tbe  Gdd  and  his  safety  ia 
battle,  took  his  ethical  code  from  Confudus.  He  held  that  tbe 
basis  of  all  legislaUon  and  admiolstration  should  be  the  five 
rdatiotts  of  sovereign  and  subject,  parent  and  <hild,  huslwiid 
and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and  friend.  The  family 
was,  in  his  eyes,  the  essential  foundation  of  sodety,  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  sacrifices.  Beyond  these  broad  outlines  id  moral 
duty  It  was  not  deemed  neoosary  to  instruct  the  people.  Tbcrc- 
fon  out  of  the  hundred  «bapten  forming  the  reKosHMf  onfy 
ta  contain  what  can  be  called  itgtl  enactments,  while  55  relate 
to  administration  and  politics;  16  set  forth  moral  maxims  and 
reflections,  and  the  remainder  record  ilkismtive  qiisodes  in  the 
caitv  of  the  author.  "No  distbct  Uae  is  drawn  between  law 
and  moatb,  between  tbe  duty  of  a  dtlsen  and  tlie  virtues  of  a 
member  of  a  family.  Substantive  law  is  entirely  wanting,  just 
as  it  was  wanting  in  the  so-called  constitution  ofPtiooe  SbOtokn. 
Custom,  as  sanctioned  by  public  observance,  must  be  oonpUed 
with  in  tbe  dvil  affabrs  of  life.  What  required  mtouie  eipoaitioB 
was  criminal  law,  tbe  relations  of  sodal  classes,  etiquette,  rank, 
precedence,  administration  and  govemmenL 

Sodety  under  feudaUsm  had  been  moulded  into  three  sharply 
defined  groups,  namely,  first,  the  Throne  and  tbe  court  nobles 
{kmi);  seoottdly,  the  tnilitaiydass  (Msor  Mwmt);  ^ 
and  Uiirdly,  the  oommon  penile  (MwAi).  These  lioes  11 1  iii  1  to 
of  cleavage  were  empharised  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  Tokugawa  rulers.  The  divine  origin  of  the*^*"* 
mikado  was  hdd  to  separate  him  from  cootaa  wHb  mundane 
affairs,  and  he  was  therefore  strictly  seduded  In  the  palace  at 
Kioto,  his  m^  function  bdng  to  mediate  between  hb  heavenly 
ancestors  and  his  subjects,  entrusting  to  the  diOgiu  and  the 
aamutid  the  duty  of  tranaicdng  aU  mridly  busineas  o»  bctelf 
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of  the  state.  la  obedience  to  this  principle  the  mikado  became 
a  kind  ol  tacrouna  abitractioa.  No  one  except  his  consorU 
ud  his  chief  mioisteia  ever  saw  his  face.  In  the  rare  cases 
when  be  gave  audience  to  a  privil^ed  subject,  be  sat  bebiod  a 
curtain,  and  when  be  went  abroad,  he  rode  in  a  dosdy  shut  car 
drawn  by  oun.  A  revenue  of  ten  thousand  kak»  of  rice — the 
eqiuvilent  of  about  as  many  guineas — was  apportioned  for  his 
mppett,  and  the  right  was  reserved  to  him  of  conferring  empty 
titles  upOD  tlw  living  and  tank  upon  the  dead.  Bis  nuijesty  had 
one  wife,  the  empress  (kOt^i,  necesssiily  taken  from  one  of  the 
five  chosen  fainilies  (x'-reiik}  of  the  Fujiwaia,  but  he  might  also 
have  twdve  consorts,  and  it  direct  issue  failed,  the  succesHon 
pasaed  to  me  of  the  two  princely  families  of  Aiisugawa  and 
FUshirai,  ndoptioo,  however,  being  possible  in  the  last  resort. 
The  kmge  constituted  the  court  nobility,  consisting  of  155  familiea 
aD  of  whom  traced  their  lineage  to  andeni  mikados;  they  ranked 
far  above  the  feudal  chieb,  not  excepting  even  the  sh&gun; 
filled  bjr  ri^t  <Mt  heredity  neiriy  «n  the  offices  at  the  court,  the 
emolumcnit  attached  beinft  however,  a  mere  irittance;  were 
entirely  without  the  great  esutes  which  had  belonged  to  them 
in  ante-feudal  tiroes,  and  lived  lives  of  proud  poverty,  occupying 
tbemaelves  with  the  study  ot  literature  and  the  practice  of  nusic 
and  ait.  After  the  kugi  and  at  a  long  distance  below  them  in 
theotcckal  tank  came  the  military  families,  who,  aa  *,  dait, 
were  called  buie  or  tamnrai.  They  had  hereditary  revenues, 
and  they  filled  the  administrative  posts,  these,  too,  being  often 
hendituy.  Tlie  third,  and  by  far  the  iDOSt  munenMia,  section 
of  the  natfaui  wete  the  oonmonets  (AciMfx).  They  had  no 
socU  stains;  wen  not  allowed  to  cany  swoids,  and  possessed 
no  income  except  what  they  could  earn  with  thdr  hands. 
About  55  in  every  >ooo  units  of  the  nation  were  samurai,  the 
latter'*  wives  and  children  being  included  in  this  estimate. 

Under  the  Ha|6  and  the  AsUka^  shOguna  the  kddeiB  of 
the  great  estates  changed  frequently  according  to  the  vidasl- 
tudes  erf  thwe  troublesome  times,  but  under  the 
^'^''^  Tokugawa  no  change  took  place,  and  there  thus 
grew  up  a  landed  nobih'ty  of  the  most  permanent  character. 
Every  one  of  these  esutes  wu  a  bndal  kingdom,  large  or  small, 
with  Its  own  usages  and  its  own  laws,  Iwsed  cm  the  general 
principles  above  indicated  aod  liable  to  be  judged  according  to 
those  principles  by  the  shfiguh's  government  (baku-Ju)  inYedo. 
A  daimyB  or  feu(^  chief  drew  from  the  peasants  on  bis  estate 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  himscU  and  his  retainers.  For  this 
purpose  the  produce  of  his  estate  was  assessed  by  the  shOgun's 
officials  in  koku  (one  ieAa-*  180-39  litres,  wortb  about  £1),  and 
about  one-half  of  the  assessed  amount  went  to  the  feudatory, 
the  other  half  to  the  tiUeis  of  the  soil.  The  richest  daimyA  was 
Mayeda  vt  Kags,  whose  fief  was  assessed  at  a  little  over  a  million 
k»km,  bis  revenue  thus  being  about  half  a  million  sterling.  Just 
as  an  empress  had  to  be  taken  from  one  of  five  families  designated 
to  that  distinction  for  all  time,  so  a  successor  to  the  shflgunale, 
failing  direct  heir,  had  to  bis  selected  from  three  families 
{toMke),  namely,  those  of  the  daimyOa  of  Owari,  Kil  and  Hito, 
whose  first  represenutives  were  three  sons  of  lyeyssu.  Out 
of  the  total  body  of  355  daimyOs  existing  in  the  year  1861, 
141  were  q>ecially  distinguished  as  fudai,  or  hereditary  vassals 
^  the  Tokugawa  house,  and  to  18  of  these  was  strictly 
limited  the  perpetual  privilege  of  filling  all  the  hi^  offices 
in  the  Yedo  administration,  while  to  4  of  them  was  reserved 
the  special  honour  of  supplying  a  legent  {go-tairS)  during  the 
minority  of  the  shfignn.  Moreover,  a  Judai  daimyfi  was  of 
necessity  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fortress  of 
Nijd  in  KiMo  as  well  as  of  the  great  castles  of  Osaka  and 
Fiishimi,  which  lyeyasu  designated  the  keys  of  the  country. 
No  intermarriage  might  take  place  between  members  of  the 
court  nobility  and  the  feudal  bouses  without  the  nnsent  of 
Yedo;  no  daimyA  might  apply  direct  to  the  emperor  for  an 
effidaj  title,  or  might  put  foot  within  the  imperial  district  of 
KiMo  without  the  shOgon's  permit,  and  at  all  entrances  to  the 
known  as  the  KwantO  there  were  estaUished  guard- 
bauaes,  where  every  one,  of  iriiatcver  rank,  must  submit  to  be 
fi—if'.  in  Older  to  prevent  the  wives  and  cUMten  of  the 


d^ySa  from  secretly  leaving  Yedo  for  thdr  own  provinces. 
In  their  journeys  to  and  from  Yedo  every  second  year  the  feudal 
chiefs  had  to  travel  by  one  of  two  great  highways,  the  TfikaidA 
or  the  NakaseodA,  and  as  they  moved  with  great  retinues, 
these  roads  were  provided  with  a  number  of  inru  and  tea-houses 
equipped  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  and  having  an  abundance  ol 
female  servants.  A  puissant  daUnyfi's  procession  often  num- 
bered as  many  as  1000  retainers,  and  nothing  iUuatiates  more 
fordbly  the  wide  Interval  that  separated  the  scddier  and  the 
plebeian  than  the  ^t  that  at  the  appearance  of  the  heralds  who 
preceded  these  prognases  all  commoners  who  happened  to  be 
abroad  had  to  kneel  on  the  ground  with  bowed  and  uncovered 
heads;  an  wayside  bouses  biul  to  dose  the  shutters  of  windows 
giving  en  the  read,  and  none  might  venture  to  loot  down  ftoma 
height  on  the  passing  magnate.  Any  vioUtion  of  these  rules  of 
etiquette  exposed  the  violatw  to  bstant  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  daimyA's  retinue.  Moreover,  the  samutal  and  the  heimia 
lived  strictly  apart.  A  feudal  chief  bad  a  castk  which  geoerall/ 
occupied  a  commanding  posltioa.  It  was  surrounded  fay  from 
one  to  three  broad  moats,  the  innermost  crowned  with  a  high 
wall  of  huge  cut  stones,  its  trace  arranged  so  as  to  ^ve  flank 
defence,  which  was  further  provided  ti^  psgoda-like  towers 
placed  at  the  salient  aatfes.  laslde  this  wall  stood  the  bouses 
of  the  high  olSdals  on  Uie  oulakfrts  of  a  paA  snmnnidlng  the 
residence  of  the  dafmyS  himself,  and  from  the  scarps  of  the  moaU 
or  in  the  intervals  between  them  rose  houses  for  tbe  military 
retainers,  barrack-tike  struaures,  provided,  whenever  poisiUe, 
wf  th  small  but  artistically  aninged  and  caief uOy  tended  gar^fr- 
AU  this  dranaln  of  the  military  was  called  yuUH  In  distinction 
to  the  MdcW  (streets)  where  tbe  despised  conunonen  had  their 
habitat. 

The  general  body  of  the  samurai  received  stipends  and  lived 
frugally.  Tlieir  pay  was  not  reckoned  in  money:  it  took  tbe 
form  it  BO  many  ntlons  ol  rice  ddivered  from 
their  chiefs  granaries.  A  few  had  landed  estates, 
usually  bestowed  in  recognition  of  conspicuous  merit.  They 
were  probably  the  finest  type  (rf  hereditary  soldicn  the  world 
ever  [mduced.  Mmiey  and  aQ  device^  for  eamfaif  It  they  (no- 
foundly  de^>ised.  The  ri^t  xt  wearing  a  sword  was  to  them 
the  highest  conceivable  privilege.  They  counted  themselves 
the  guardians  of  their  fiefs'  honour  and  of  their  country's  welfare. 
At  any  moment  th^  were  prepared  cheerful^  to  sactifioe  their 
lives  on  tbe  altar  of  loyalty.  Tlieir  wud,  once  ven,  must  never 
be  vMited.  Tbe  sl^test  Insult  to  tbeir  honour  mi^t  not  be 
condoned.  Stoicism  was  a  quality  which  they  esteemed  next 
to  courage:  aU  outward  display  of  emotion  must  be  suppressed. 
The  sword  might  never  be  drawn  for  a  petty  cause,  but,  if  once 
drawn,  must  never  be  retomed  to  Us  scabbud  tmtO  it  had  done 
its  duty.  Martial  exercises  occuiM  mudi  of  thdr  attention, 
but  book  learning  also  they  esteemed  highly.  They  were  pro- 
foundly courteous  towards  each  other,  profoundly  contemptuous 
towards  the  commoner,  whatever  his  wealth.  Filial  piety  rank«l 
next  to  loyalty  in  their  code  o(  ethics.  Thus  the  Oinfudan 
maxim,  endorsed  explicitly  in  the  Tetlament  of  lyeyasu,  that  a 
man  must  not  live  under  the  same  sky  with  his  father's  mur- 
derer or  bis  brother's  slayer,  received  most  h'teral  obedience, 
and  many  instances  occurred  of  vendettas  pursued  in  tbe  face  of 
I4>parently  insuperable  difficulties  and  consummated  after  years 
of  effort.  By  the  standard  of  modem  moraUty  tbe  Japanese 
samurai  would  be  counted  crud.  H<ridlng  that  death  was  the 
natural  seqod  of  ddeat  and  tbe  only  certain  way  of  avoiding 
disgrace,  he  did  not  seek  quarter  himself  or  think  ii  extending  it 
to  an  enemy.  Yet  in  his  treatment  of  the  latter  be  loved  to  (Us- 
play  courtesy  until  the  supreme  moment  when  all  coitsideratlons 
of  mercy  were  Uid  aside.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  torture  judidally  tended  to  educate  a  mood 
of  callousness  towards  sulTering,  or  that  the  many  idle  hours  of  a 
military  man's  life  in  time  of  peace  encouraged  a  measure  of 
disripation.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  ground  for 
conduding  that  either  of  these  defects  wax  conspicuous  in 
tbe  character  of  the  Japanese  samurai.  Faithlessness  towards 
wmnen  was  the  greatest  fauU  thM^nnl^^^^ji^^^l^  Tbe 
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■atnuni  lady  cklmed  ao  privflege  of  timidity  on  Account  of  her 
■ex.  She  iLnew  how  to  die  in  tlie  c&um  of  honour  just  u  readily 
as  her  iiust>aiUl,  her  latiw  or  ber  tnotlkcr  died,  and  conjugal 
fidelity  did  not  rank  ■•  a  virtueln  her  tyta,  betng  regarded  as  a 
tSmflit  duty.  But  her  htnbud  bdd  marital  faith  fn  unaS 
oteem  aad  ranked  his  wife  fir  below  his  swotd.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  when  we  ipetk  of  a  asmurgi's  suidde,  there  is 
no  qucatioa  of  poisMi,  the  bullet,  drowning  or  any  corapaiativdy 
palideM  manner  of  eiit  from  the  world.  The  invariable  method 
wu  to  cut  open  the  abdomen  (Aors-AM  or  uppuku)  and  after- 
ward), if  strength  remained,  the  sword  was  turned  against  the 
throat.  To  such  eodurance  had  the  samurai  trained  himself 
that  be  went  through  this  cmd  ordetl  without  flinching  in  the 
smallest  degree. 

The  hdmin  or  commoners  were  divided  Into  three  classes — 
husbandmen,  artisans  and  irmders.  The  farmer,  as  the  nation 
ny^^  lived  by  his  labour,  was  counted  the  most  rcq>ect- 
able  among  the  bread-winnen,  and  ■  cultivator 
(rf  his  own  estate  might  even  carry  one  awnd  but  never  two, 
that  privilege  being  strialy  reserved  to  a  tamoial.  The  artisan, 
too,  received  much  consideration,  as  Is  easily  understood  when 
we  remember  that  induded  in  his  ranks  were  artists,  sword- 
souths,  armourers,  sculptors  of  lacied  image*  or  f  word-furniture, 
ceramiitaaiidlaccpierers.  Many  aitttana  ware  in  the  permanent 
servloe  of  feudal  chieh  from  whom  tbey  reodved  fixed  salaries. 
Tradesmen,  however,  were  regarded  with  disdain  and  stood 
lowest  of  all  in  th6  social  organisation.  Too  much  despised  to 
be  even  included  in  that  organization  were  tlte  tta  (defiled 
ftrfks)  and  the  tfnAi  (outcasts).  The  exact  origin  of  these  latt^ 
paiiidis  is  uncertain,  but  the  ancestors  of  the  eta  would  seem  to 
have  been  prisoner*  of  war  or  the  enslaved  families  of  crimlDsls. 
To  such  people  were  assigned  the  defiling  duties  of  tending  tombs, 
disposing  of  the  bodies  i£  the  dead,  slawghtwing  ■"'■"■i*  or 
tanwffn  hide*.  The  hinin  were  mendicants.  On  them  devdved 
the  task  of  removing  and  burying  the  corpses  of  executed  crimi- 
nals, living  In  segregated  hamlets,  forbidden  to  marry  with 
beimln,  still  let*  with  samurai,  not  allowed  to  eat,  drink  or 
associate  with  persons  above  their  own  class,  the  eta  remained 
under  the  ban  of  ostracism  from  geneiation  to  generation, 
though  many  of  them  contrived  to  amass  much  wealth.  They 
were  governed  by  their  own  headmen,  and  they  had  three 
chiefs,  one  residing  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Yedo,  (^ka  and 
Ki&to.  All  these  members  of  the  submerged  classes  were 
relieved  from  proscription  and  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the 
commoners  under  the  enlightened  system  of  Meijl  The  iith 
of  October  1871  saw  their  enfranchisement,  and  at  that  date 
the  census  showed  987,111  eta  and  695,689  hinin. 

Naturally,  as  the  unbroken  peace  of  the  Toktigawa  rfflme 
became  habitual,  the  mood  of  the  nation  underwent  a  change. 
{\mWmt  nt"^'  samurai,  no  longer  required  to  lead  the  frugal 
FsJWa*  Ufe  <rf  camp  or  barracks,  be^  to  live  beyond  their 
Incomes.  **  They  found  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
pecuniary  engagements  of  everyday  existence,  so  thst  money 
acquired  new  importance  in  their  eyes,  and  they  gradually 
forfeited  the  respect  which  their  traditional  disinterestedness 
had  won  for  them  In  the  past."  At  the  same  time  the 
abuses  of  feudalism  were  thrown  Into  increased  salience.  A 
large  body  of  hereditary  soldiers  become  an  anomaly  when 
fighting  has  passed  even  out  of  memory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  agricultural  and  commerdal  classes  acquired  new 
importance.  The  enormous  sums  disbursed  every  year  in 
Yedo,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  establishments 
whidi  the  feudal  chiefs  vied  with  each  other  in  keeping  there, 
enriched  the  merchants  and  traders  so  greatly  that  their 
scale  of  living  underwent  radical  change.  Buddhism  was  a 
potent  influence,  but  iu  ethical  restninu  were  weakened  by 
the  conduct  of  ita  priests,  who  themselves  often  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  the  time.  Hie  aristocracy  adhered  to  its  refined 
pastimes — performances  of  the  No;  tea  reunions;  poem 
composing;  polo;  footbaQ;  equestrian  archery;  fencing  and 
|^bling--bia  Uie  eomiHKiCT,  being  czduded  from  ^  this 
realm  ud,  nl  the  same  time,  emeistng  npiiUy  Iiom  Ut  oM 
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position  <rf  penury  and  degradation,  began  to  develop  luxurious 
prodivitic*  and  to  demand  corresponding  amusements.  Thus 
the  theatre  came  into  existence;  the  dandng  giri  and  the 
Jester  fourul  lucrative  enpfagnnent;  a  popular  school  of  art 
was  founded  and  quickly  carried  to  perfection;  the  lupanar 
assumed  unprecedented  dimensions;  rich  and  costly  costumes 
acquired  wide  vogue  in  desfute  of  sumptuary  laws  enacted 
from  time  to  time;  wrestling  became  an  impmtant  institution, 
and  plutocracy  asserted  Itself  in  the  face  of  caste  distinctions. 

Simultaneously  with  the  change  of  social  conditiona  thus 
taking  place,  history  repeated  itself  at  the  shSgun's  court.  The 
substance  of  administrative  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
minister,  it*  shadow  alone  remaining  to  the  ahOgun.  During 
only  two  genentiens  were  the  succeaaon  «<  lyeytsu  able  to  lesiit 
this  traditional  teodentr.  The  rcpresenuuve  of  the  third— 
lyeuuna  (1661-1680)— succumbed  to  the  machinations  of  an 
ambitioua  minister,  Sakai  Takakiyo,  and  it  may  be  said  that  from 
that  tine  the  nominal  repository  of  administrative  authority  in 
Yedo  was  geneial^  a  q>ecies  of  magnificent  teduse,  secluded 
from  contact  with  the  outer  world  and  seeing  and  bearing  only 
throu^  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  ladies  of  his  bousclxM.  In 
this  respect  the  descendants  of  the  great  Tokugawa  statcsntan 
found  themselves  reduced  to  a  position  |wectsely  aoalogous  to 
that  a(  the  emperor  in  KUHo.  Sovereign  and  sbOgun  wer 
■liike  mere  abstnctiona  so  far  as  the  practical  work  tA 
government  was  concerned.  With  the  great  mass  of  the  fendal 
chiefs  things  fared  similarly.  These  men  who,  in  the  days  oi 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  and  lyeyasu,  had  directnl  the  policies  of 
their  fiefs  and  led  their  armies  in  the  field,  were  gradually  trans- 
formed,  during  the  long  peace  of  the  Tokugawa  era,  into  volup- 
tuous fainiants  or,  at  best,  thoughtless  dilettanti,  williug  to 
abandon  the  direction  of  their  affairs  to  seneschals  and  mayors, 
vha,  vhOe  on  the  whole  thdr  administration  was  able  and 
kqral,  found  thdr  account  in  contriving  and  perpetualini  the 
effacment  of  their  chiefs.  Thus,  in  effea,  the  govetnment 
of  the  country,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  shagun  and  the 
feudatories,  fell  Into  those  of  thdr  vassal*.  There  were  excep- 
tions, of  course,  but  so  rare  as  to  be  meidy  acddentsL 

Another  important  factor  has  to  be  noted.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  lyeyasu  bestowed  upon  his  three  sons  the  rich 
fiefs  of  Owari,  Kii  (KishQ)  and  Mito,  and  that  these  three 
families  exclusively  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  furnishing  an  heir 
to  the  sh&gun  should  the  Utter  be  without  direct  issue.  Mito 
ought  therefore  to  have  been  a  most  unlikely  place  for  the 
conception  and  propagation  of  prindples  subversive  of  the 
shflgun's  administrative  autocracy.  Nevertheless,  In  the  days 
of  the  sectmd  of  the  Mito  cfatefii  at  the  dose  of  the  i-jth.  century, 
there  arose  In  that  province  a  school  of  thinkers  who,  revolting 
against  the  ascendancy  of  Chinese  literature  and  of  Buddhism, 
devoted  themselves  to  compiling  a  history  such  as  should  recall 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  its  own  annals  and  revive  iu 
allegiance  to  ShintA.  It  would  seem  that  In  patroBidng  the 
compilation  of  this  great  work  the  Mito  chief  was  swayed  by 
the  spirit  of  pure  patriotism  and  studentship,  and  that  be 
discerned  nothing  of  the  goal.to  which  the  new  researches  must 
lead  the  litterati  of  his  fief .  "  He  and  they,  for  the  sake  of 
history  and  without  any  thon^t  of  politics,  undertocdc  n  retro- 
spect of  their  country's  annals,  and  their  frank  analysis  furnished 
condusive  proof  that  the  emperor  was  the  prime  source  of 
administrative  authority  and  that  Its  independent  exercise 
by  a  shCgun  must  be  regarded  as  a  usurpaliorL  They  did  i>ot 
attempt  to  ^ve  practical  effect  to  their  discoveries;  the  era  was 
essentially  acadeim'cal.  But  this  galaxy  of  scholars  projected 
into  the  future  a  light  which  bunted  with  growing  force  in  each 
succeeding  generation  and  uUlmatdy  burst  into  n  flame  which 
consumed  feudalism  and  the  shBgunate,"  fused  the  wttloD  into 
one,  and  restored  the  governing  authority  to  the  emperor. 
Of  course  the  Mito  men  were  not  alone  In  this  matter:  many 
students  subsequently  trod  in  thdr  footsteps  and  many  others 
sought  to  stem  the  tendency;  but  the  net  result  was  {atal  to 
hith  hi  the  dixal  system  of  government.  Possibly  had  nottiing 
oocnired  to  tuidah  dgnal  ptorf  of  thej^ttem*B  laiftkal  defects* 
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it  mi^t  have  long  survived  this  theoretiotl  disapproval. 
But  cma  cattKd  by  the  advent  of  (omen  ships  and  by  tbe 
lomful  renewal  of  foreign  intercourse  in  the  iQth  centuiy 
tffankd  convincing  evidence  of  the  shfigunate's  incapacity  to 
pKKcct  tlie  sUte's  supposed  interests  and  to  enforce  the  tradi- 
tMui  policy  of  isoUtion  irhich  the  nation  had  learned  to  con- 
■dct  cuential  to  the  empire's  integrity. 

AbdUki  important  factor  nude  for  the  fall  of  the  sbSgunate. 
Vat  bctor  was  the  traditional  disaffection  of  the  two  great 
muthern  6th,  Satsuma  and  ChtehO.  When  lyeyasu  parcelled 
out  ttie  enpire,  be  deemed  it  the  wisest  pc^cy  to  leave  these 
chicftuns  in  fuU  posacssioa  of'thdr  larfe  estates.  But  this 
meuurt,  construed  ss  ui  evidence  of  weakness  rather  than 
a  toka  of  libeality,  neither  won  the  allegiance  of  the  big 
fnidUories  nor  cooled  theii  ambition.  Thus  no  sooner  did 
tkc  oatioo  divide  into  two  camps  over  the  question  of  renewed 
lor^  istenoune  than  men  ol  the  above  dans,  fn  concert 
with  KpresenUtives  of  certain  of  the  old  court  noUes,  placed 
tbtmsdves  at  the  head  of  a  movement  animated  by  two  loudly 
produmed  purposes:  restoration  of  the  administration  to  the 
empeior,  and  expulsion  of  aliens.  This  latter  aspiration  under- 
mt  a  radka]  change  iriien  the  bombaidnent  ^  the  Satsunu 
capiul,  Kagosbima,  and  the  dcstnicthn  of  the  ChOahO  forta 
ud  ships  at  Shimonosckl  proved  conclusively  to  the  Satsuma 
ud  CliAsha  dans  that  Japan  in  her  unequipped  and  backward 
cooditioa.tould  not  hope  to  stand  for  a  moment  against  the 
Occident  in  anns.  But  the  imwdoaaia  dlscmrery  wis  acc6ni- 
puied  by  A  conviction  that  only  a  thoranghly  united  nation 
■i^t  attire  to  preserve  its  independence,  and  thus  the  abolition 
<f  the  dual  form  of  government  beca^  more  than  ever  an 
irUcle  oi  pnUic  faith.  It  is  .unnecessary  to  recount  the  luc- 
oeaive  ioddcnta  which  oon^ilied  to  ttnderaiiae  the  ahOgun^ 
auihority,  and  to  destrc^  the  prestige  of  the  Yedo  admlpbtratloo. 
BMh  had  been  reduced  to  vanishing  quantities  by  the  year  1866 
*h«  Kdki  succeeded  to  the  shOgunate. 

Keiki,  known  historically  as  Yoshinobu,  the  last  of  the 
■hUgras,  was  a  nan  of  autuicd  inteUect  anid  high  capacities. 
Be  had  been  pat  forward  by  the  anti-fordgn  Conservatives 
ler  (he  succession  to  the  shfigusate  in  1857  when  the  complica^ 
tiou  of  foreign  intercourse  were  in  their  first  stage  ctf  acuteness. 
But,  like  many  other  intdligent  Japanese,  be  bad  teamed, 
ia  tiw  bitcnnl  between  1857  and  1866,  that  to  keep  her  doon 
cbxd  was  an  impossible  task  for  Japan,  and  very  quickly 
after  taking  the  rdns  of  office  he  recognised  that  national 
imion  could  never  be  «chie%-ed  while  power  was  divided  between 
Kiiia  and  Yedo.  At  this  Junaure  there  was  addressed  to 
iim  hr  VadO,  diief  of  the  peat  Tosa  fief,  a  Aiemorial  setting 
forth  the  hopelessness  of  the  poution  in  whidi  Uie  Yedo  court 
M*  found  itself,  and  urging  that,  in  the  interests  of  good 
tovemmcnt  and  is  order  that  the  nation's  united  strength 
uigfat  be  available  to  meet  the  exigendes  <rf  Its  new  career, 
the  administntiMi  should  be  restored  to  the  emperor.  KeiU 
ROived  this  menwrial  in  KiMo.  He  Imnediatdy  summoned 
1  council  of  all  the  feudatories  and  high  offidais  then  in  the 
Imperial  dty,  announced  to  them  his  intention  to  lay  down  his 
cSce,  and,  the  next  day,  presented  his  resignation  to  the 
tovctdgn.  This  happened  on  the  14th  of  October  1867. 
It  aunt  be  ranked  among  the  signal  events  of  the  wotM's 
hiuoiy,  for  it  signified  the  voluntary  surrender  of  kingly 
uthorily  wielded  uointerruptcdly  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
Hat  the  sbAgun's  resignation  was  tendered  In  good  faith 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  bad  it  been  accepted  In  the  sane 
qiirit,  the  great  danger  it  involved  might  have  been  eonaum- 
nuted  without  bloodshed  or  disorder.  But  the  clansmen  of 
Satsnnu  and  ChSshtt  were  distrustful.  <hie  of  the  sbdgun's 
ial  acu  after  assuming  ofBce  had  been  to  obtain  from  the  throne 
an  edia  Ibr  imposing  penalties  on  ChOaha,  and  there  was  a 
precedoit  Ibr  suspecting  that  the  renunciation  of  power  by 
the  ihfigun  might  merely  prelude  its  resumpUon  on  a  firmer 
basis.  Therefore  Step;  were  taken  to  induce  the  emperor, 
then  a  youth  ^  fifteen,  to  issue  a  secret  rescript  to  Satsuma 
and  CbOaht^  dcnonndag  the  ihOgun  aa  the  natioD's  enemy  and 


enjoining  his  destmcrioo.  At  the  same  time  all  offidak  con- 
nccted  irith  the  Tokugam  or  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
them  were  expelled  from  oC&ce  in  Kioto,  iwd  the  shOgun^ 
troops  were  deprived  of  the  ctistody  of  the  palace  gales  by 
methods  which  verged  upon  the  use  of  armed  force.  In  the 
face  of  such  provocation  Ketki's  earnest  efforts  to  restrain 
the  indignation  of  his  vasttla  and  adherents  failed.  They 
marched  against  KtOto  and  were  defeated,  whereupon  Keiki  left 
his  castle  at  Osaka  and  retired  to  Yedo,  where  he  subsequently 
made  unconditioiul  surrender  to  the  Imperial  army.  There  is 
little  more  to  be  set  down  on  this  page  of  the  h^ory.  The 
Yedo  court  consented  to  lay  aaUe  Its  dignities  and  be  stripped 
of  its  adininistntive  aothority,  but  all  the  Tokugawa  vassab 
and  adherents  did  not  prove  equally  placable.  There  was  resist- 
ance in  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Aizu  feudatory 
refused  to  abandon  the  Tokugawa  cause;  there  was  ao  attempt 
to  set  up  >  rival  candidate  tor  the  throne  In  the  penon  <rf  as 
Imperial  prince  who  presided  over  the  Uyeno  hfoiMsteiy  in 
Yedo;  and  there  was  a  wild  essay  on  the  pan  of  the  admiral 
of  the  shSgtm's  fieet  to  esublisb  a  republic  in  the  ishnd  ol 
Yeio.  But  tbe^e  were  mat  ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  broad 
stream  lAich  set  towatds  the  peaceful  overthrow  of  the  dual 
Vrstem  of  government  and  ultunatdy  towards  the  fall  dt 
feudalism  Itself.  That  this  system,  the  outcome  of  five  centuries 
of  neariy  continuous  warfare,  was  swept  away  in  almost  as  many 
weeks  with  lUtle  loas  <rf  life  or  destrudfon  of  pr^ierty  consti- 
tntes)  pnhap^  the  moit  Uriklng  inddrat,  oeitainly  the  most 
momentous,  In  the  Ustory  of  the  Japanese  nation. 

The  Meiji  Era. — It  must  be  remembered  that  when  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  Japanese  nation  in  connexion  with  these 
radical  changes,  only  the  nobles  and  the  samurai  are  indicated 
—in  other  wnrds,  a  section  of  the  pt^niblion  lepretenting  about 
one^bcteenth  of  the  whole.  The  bulk  of  the  pe<4de— the 
agricultural,  the  industrial  and  the  mercantile  classes — remained 
outside  the  ^>here  of  politics,  not  sharing  the  antl-fordgn  preju- 
dice, or  taking  any  serions  interest  in  the  great  questions  df  the 
timb  Foiel^eis  ttften  noted  with  mrf^se  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  fierce  antipathy  dlqdayed  towards  then  hy  certain 
samurai  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  genial,  hospitable  reception 
given  to  them  by  the  common  people  on  the  other.  History 
teaches  that  the  latter  was  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Japanese, 
the  former  a  mood  educated  by  ^edal  eipofences.  Further, 
even  the  compantlvely  narrow  sutement  that  the  restoration 
of  the  administrative  power  to  the  emperor  was  the  work  of  the 
nobles  and  the  samurai  must  be  taken  with  limitations.  A 
majority  of  the  ncAles  entertained  no  idea  of  any  necessity  for 
duuge.  Tliey  were  either'  bdd  fast  in  the  vice  ot  TiAngawa 
authority,  or  paraljrxed  by  the  arasnous  seductions  of  the  lives 
provided  for  Uiem  by  the  machinations  of  thdr  retainers,  who 
transferred  the  adn^nistrative  authority  of  the  fiefs  to  their 
own  hands,  leaving  its  shadow  only  to  thdr  lords.  Itwosamong 
the  vetalnets  that  lon^ngs  for  a  new  order  of  things  were  gene- 
rated. Some  of  these  men  were  sincere  dlsdples  of  progress— a 
small  band  of  students  and  deep  thinkers  who,  looking  throu^ 
the  narrow  Dutch  window  at  Deshima,  bad  caught  a  glimmering 
perception  of  the  realities  that  lay  bc^nd  the  horison  of  their 
country's  prejudices.  But  the  Influenoeof  sncA  Liberalswaacom- 
parativdy  insignificant.  Though  they  showed  remarkable  moral 
coifrage  and  tenadty  of  purpose,  the  age  did  not  furnish  any 
strong  object  lesson  to  enforce  their  propaganda  of  progress. 
The  factors  chiefiy  making  for  change  were,  first,  the  ambition 
erf  the  aoutbetn  dans  to  oust  the  Tokugawa,  and,  secondly,  the 
samurai's  h^al  Instinct,  rdnfotced  by  the  teachings  of  hb 
country's  history,  by  the  revival  ^  the  ShintA  cult,  by  the 
promptings  of  national  eoteipilse,  tad  by  the  ebjec^leMens  of 
foreign  intercoutse. 

But  though  essentially  ImperiiSstle  In  lu  prime  purposM,' 
the  revdutlMi  which  Involved  the  fall  of  the  shOguoate,  and 
ultimately  of  feudalism,  may  be  called  democratic  with  onrortr 
regard  to  the  personnel  trf  those  who  planned  and^f  **; 
directed  it.  They  were,  for  the  most  |Mrt,  men  with- 
oat  dtheroffidal  rank Ofsodal  standing.  llMtisa  point  essential 
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to  a  clear  undenunding  of  ibe  iitiM.  PIfty-Gve  indtviduaU  may 
be  ukl  to  h«ve  [^nned  and  c&nicd  out  the  overthrow  of  the 
Vedo  tdministratioD,  and  only  five  of  them  were  territoiial 
nobles.  Eight,  belonging  to  the  couit  nobility,  laboured  under 
the  traditional  disadvantages  of  their  class,  poverty  and  political 
insignificance;  and  the  remaining  forty<two,  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  the  movement,  may  be  described  as  unlMtioiia  youths,  who 
sought  to  make  a  career  (or  themsdvck  In  the  fint  place,  and 
for  their  country  in  the  second.  The  average  age  of  the  whole 
did  not  exceed  thirty.  There  was  another  element  for  which 
any  student  of  Japanese  history  might  have  been  prepared:  the 
Satsuma  samurai  aimed  originally  not  merdy  at  ovnthrowing 
the  Tokugawa  but  also  at  obtaining  the  shflgunate  for  their  own 
chief.  Possibly  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  all  the  leaders 
of  the  great  southern  clan  harboured  that  idea.  But  some  of 
them  certainly  did,  and  not  until  they  had  consented  to  abandcm 
the  project  did  their  unkm  with  Ch&sho,  the  other  great  southern 
clan,  become  ponible— a  union  without  which  the  revolution 
could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished.  This  ambition  of  the 
Satsuma  clansmen  deserves  special  mentioa,  because  It  bore 
remarkable  fruit;  it  may  be  aaid  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
constitutional  government  In  Japan.  For,  In  oonsequence  of 
the  distrust  engendered  by  suc^  as^rfratfami,  the  authors  of  the 
Restoration  agreed  that  when  the  emperor  assumed  the  reins  of 
power,  he  should  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  convene  a  deliber- 
ative assembly,  to  appoint  to  administrative  posts  men  of 
intellect  and  erudition  wherever  they  might  be  found,  and  to 
decide  all  measures  in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  This 
promise,  referred  to  frequently  in  later  times  as  the  Imperial 
oath  at  the  Restoration,  came  to  be  accounted  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  though  in  reality  it  was  intended  solely 
ma  a  guarantee  apinst  the  political  ascendancy  of  any  one  clan. 
;  At  the  outset  the  necessity  of  abolishing  feudalism  did  not 
present  itself  clearly  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  Their 
'  sole  idea  was  the  unification  of  the  nation.  But 

ftatfsf  Mta.  they  came  to  consider  closely  the  practical 
side  of  the  problem,  they  undentood  bow  far  it 
would  lead  them,  Evidently  that  one  faonMgeneoua  ^pstera 
of  law  ahould  refjace  the  more  or  less  heterogeneous  systems 
operative  in  the  various  fiefs  was  essential,  and  such  a 
substitution  meant  that  the  feudatories  must  be  deprived 
of  their  local  autonomy  and,  incidentally,  of  their  control  of 
local  finanras.  That  was  a  stupendous  change.  Hitherto  each 
feudal  chief  had  collected  the  revenues  of  his  fi«f  and  had  em- 
ployed them  at  will,  subject  to  the  sole  condition  of  maintaining 
a  body  of  troops  proportionate  to  bis  income.  He  had  bjcen,  and 
was  still,  an  autocrat  wiihin  the  limits  of  his  territory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the. active  authors  of  the  revolution  were  a  snuill 
band  of  men  mainly  without  prestige  or  territorial  influence.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  should  dictate  any  measure  sensibly 
impairing  the  local  and  fiscal  autonomy  of  the  feudatories.  No 
power  capable  of  enforcing  such  a  measure  existed  at  the  time. 
All  the  great  political  conges  In  Japan  had  formerly  been 
preceded  by  wars  culminating  in  the  accession  of  some  strong 
dan  to  supreme  authority,  whereas  in  this  case  there  had  been  a 
displacement  without  a  substitutioi^the  Tokugawa  had  been 
ovetthrowD  and  no  new  administrators  had  been  set  up  ii^  their 
stead.  It  was,  moreover,  certain  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
any  one  clan  to  constitute  itself  executor  of  the  sovereign's 
mandates  would  have  stirred  the  other  clans  to  vehement  resist- 
ance. In  short,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  found  themselves 
pledged  to  a  new  theory  of  govenmient  without  any  machinery 
for  carrying  it  into  eRcct,  or  any  means  of  abolishing  the  old 
practice.  An  ingenious  exit  from  this  curious  dilemma  was 
devised  by  the  young  reformers.  They  induced  the  feudal  chiefs 
of  Satsuma,  ChOshfl,  Tosa  and  Hizen,  the  four  most  powerful 
clans  in  the  south,  publicly  to  surrender  their  fiefs  to  the 
emperor,  praying  his  majesty  to  reorganise  them  and  to  bring 
them  all  under  the  same  system  of  law.  In  the  case  of  Shimazu, 
chief  of  Satsuma,  and  Vfida,  chief  of  Toaa,  this  act  must  stand  to 
their  oedit  as  a  itoble  sacrifice.  To  them  the  exercise  of  pomr 
had  ban  s  na^ty  ud  the  eiort  of  ninendaing  U  must  have 
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beenconespondinglycoatly.  Butthechiefsof ChOihflandHiieB 
obeyed  the  suggestions  of  their  principal  vaas^  with  little,  il 
any,  sense  of  the  probable  coat  of  obedience^  The  same  lemait 
applies  to  all  the  other  feudatories,  with  exceptions  so  rare  as  to 
emphasise  the  rule.  They  had  kmg  been  accustomed  to  abandon 
the  management  of  their  aSairs  to  their  leading  clansmen,  and 
they  allowed  tbemielves  to  follow  the  same  gnidance  at  this 
crtris.  Out  of  moK  than  iso  feudatoriea,  only  17  hedlUed  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  four  southern  fieb. 

An  explanation  of  this  remarkable  incident  has  been  tod^t  by 
supposing  that  the  samurai  of  the  various  clan%  wben  tbqr 
advised  a  course  to  inconsistent  with  fidelity  '"MdW-u 
the  interests  of  their  feudal  chiefs,  were  InAienced  *f 
by  motives  of  personal'  ambition,  ln<»Bi"l"a  that'**''*'™ 
they  themselves  might  find  great  opportunities  under  the  new 
r<gim&  Sopie  h<^  of  that  kind  nay  fairiy  be  assamed,and  was 
certainly  icalixed.  In  the  case  of  the  leading  lamuni  of  the  four 
southern  dans  iridch  beaded  the;  movement.  But  it  b  plain 
that  no  such  expectations  can  have  been  generally  entertained. 
The  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be  the  true  one:  a  certain 
course.  Indicated  by  the  action  of  the  four  loutbem  dans,  was 
conceived  to  be  in  accord  irith  the  q>ir1t  of  the  Rcttontion,  and 
not  to  ad<q}t  it  would  have  been  to  shrink  pubUdy  from  •  itaifice 
dictated  1^  the  prindple  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne— a  principle 
which  had  acqubvd  supreme  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
that  era.  There  might  have  been  some  uncertainty  about  the 
initial  step;  but  so  soon  as  that  was  taken  by  the  Matbcn  dans 
their  example  acqidred  compelling  force.  Hbtoiy  showx  that 
in  political  crises  tlie  Japanese  samurai  is  generally  rcmdy  to  pay 
deference  to  txrtala  canons  of  almost  romantic  morality.  There 
was  a  fever  of  loyalty  and  of  patriotism  in  the  air  of  the  year 
1S69.  Any  one  hesiuting,  for  obviously  seUshrcaaom,  to  id^ 
a  precedent  such  as  that  offered  by  the  procedure  of  the  great 
southern  dans,  would  have  seemed  to  forfeit  the  tif/bt  of  calling 
himself  a  samurai.  But  although  the  leaders  of  this  remarkable 
movement  now  understood  that  they  must  contrive  the  total 
abolition  of  feudalism  and  build  up  a  new  administrative  etfiSce 
OR  foundations  of  constitutional  monardiy,  they  apprcdated 
the  necessity  of  advancing  slowly  towards  a  goal  which  still  lay 
beyond  the  range  of  their  followm'  vision.  Thus  the  first  steps 
taken  after  the  surrender  of  the  fiefs  were  to  a^qxtfnt  the  feuda- 
toriea to  the  position  of  governors  in  the  districts  over  which  they 
had  previously  ruled;  to  confirm  the  samurai  in  the  pimi  mimi 
of  their  incomes  and  official  positions;  to  put  an  end  to  the  di^ 
tinction  between  court  nobles  and  territorial  nobles,  and  to 
organize  in  KiSto  a  cabinet  conusting  of  the  leaders  of  the 
restoration.  Each  new  governor  received  ooe-tenth  of  the 
income  of  the  fief  by  way  of  emoluments;  the  pay  of  the  ofidab 
and  the  samurai,  as  well  as  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
district,  was  defrayed  from  the  same  source,  and  the  rendue,  if 
any,  was  to  pass  into  the  treasury  of  the  central  govetnme^  > 

Tbe  defects  of  this  system  from  a  monarchical  point  «f  view 
soon  became  evident.  It  did  not  give  the  power  of  dthet 
the  puise  or  the  sword  to  the  sovereign.  The  MM  ef 
revenues  of  the  administrative  districts  continued 
to  be  collected  and  disbursed  by  the  former 
feudatories,  who  also  retained  the  control  of  the  troops,  the 
right  of  amxrinting  and  dismissing  officials,  and  almost  com- 
plete local  autonomy.  A  further  radical  step  had  to  be 
taken,  and  the  leadns  of  reform,  sedng  nothing  better  thu 
to  continue  the  method  of  procedure  which  had  thus  far  proved 
so  successful,  contrived,  first,  that  several  of  the  administrative 
districts  should  send  in  petitions  offering  to  surrender  their  local 
autonomy  and  be  brought  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  central 
government;  secondly,  that  a  number  of  samurai  should  *ppiy 
for  permission  to  lay  aside  their  swords.  While  the  nation  wu 
digesting  the  principles  embodied  in  these  petitions,  the  govern- 
ment made  preparations  for  further  measures  of  refwm.  The 
ex-chief  of  Satsuma,  who  showed  some  umbrage  because  the 
services  of  his  clan  in  promoting  the  restoration  bad  not  been 
more  fully  recognized,  was  induced  to  take  high  mtniaterisi  office, 
aiwenalaotbeex-chiebof  ChosbOandToia.  Back  of  tbe  fear 
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gnat  dans  had  dow  three  repreicitatlvei  la  the  minbtiy. 
Tbese  cUb9  were  fuitber  persuaded  to  lead  to  T&kyO — whhlicr 
the  emperor  bad  moved  his  court — contincents  of  troopa  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  national  mny.  Importance  attaches  to 
these  details  because  the  prindide  ol  dan  fepreaentatlon, 
Ohistnued  in  the  msaniiuioo  of  the  cabinet  of  1871,  cmtinved 
to  be  ippmdmatdy  ofaeenad  foe  many  jrcan  fn  Idri^ 
nininries,  and  nltinMcljr  becanie  «  taiget  lot  the  attack*  of 
party  poUtidans. 

On  the  a^tb  tX  Augnst  1871  an  Imperial  decree  announced 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  local  autonomy,  and  the  removal 
ifmfiM  a/of  the  territorial  nobks  fimn  the  potts  of  governor. 
K<f^ti  The  taxes  of  the  lonner  fiefs  were  to  be  paid  thence* 
forth  into  the  central  treasury;  all  offidals  were  to 
be  ^^(Hnlcd  by  the  Imperial  government,  and  the  feudatories, 
mainiof  peraanenlly  an  fatcoae  td  one-tenth  of  IbeiT  ori|^nal 
levanics,  were  to  make  TUyA  thdr  place  vS  resklenoe.  Am  for 
the  sunuiai,  ibey  remained  for  the  moment  ra  powwion  <tf 
thdr  hereditary  penuont.  Kadical  as  these  dianges  seem,  the 
disturbance  caused  by  them  was  not  great,  since  they  Idt  the 
incomes  of  the  military  dasi  untouched.  Some  of  the  inoomca 
wcfc  for  life  only,  but  the  najori^  wen  bercditaiy,  lod  ell  bid 
been  gniUed  in  oooriderttfon  <rf  their  bolden  devoting  then- 
■dves  to  military  service.  Four  htmdred  thousand  men  approai- 
matcly  were  in  recnpt  <rf  such  emoluments,  and  the  total  amount 
annually  taken  from  the  taxpayers  for  tUt  purpose  was  about 
i^fioofioo.  Ilainly  the  Bitioo  would  have  to  be  relieved  of 
this  boidea  sooiwr  or  later.  Tlie  aamurai  were  essentially  an 
element  of  the  feudal  system,  and  that  they  should  survive  the 
letter's  fall  would  have  been  incongruous.  On  the  other  hand, 
saddraly  and  wboUy  to  deprive  tboe  men  and  their  families— a 
total  of  some  two  mfllioB  pefMnsi—flf  the  means  of  subsistence  on 
lAidi  tb^bad  hitberto  rdicd  with  absolute  confidence,  and  in 
return  lot  which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  rendered  faithful 
service,  would  have  been  an  act  of  inhumanity.  It  may  easily 
be  cDOcdved  that  this  proUem  caused  extreme  perplexity  to  the 
admiiiistnton  of  the  new  Japan.  They  left  it  unsolved  for  the 
nwmeat,  trusting  that  tfane  ud  the  loyalty  of  the  samuiai  them- 
selves would  suggest  some  soluti(»t.  As  for  the  feudal  diiefs, 
who  had  now  been  deprived  of  all  official  status  and  reduced  to  the 
posittoo  of  private  gentlemen,  without  even  a  patent  of  nobility 
to  distinguhh  tbera  from  onKnary  individuals,  tbeydid  not  find 
aityibiag  specially  irksome  w  regrettaUe  fai  their  altered 
position.  No  scrutiny  had  been  made  into  the  contents  of  their 
treasuries.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  unquesiioned  possession 
of  aO  the  accumulated  funds  tA  their  former  fiefs,  and  ihey  also 
becaaae  pi^c  creditors  for  annual  allowanm  eqiul  to  one-tenth 
of  ibeir  leudil  revenues.  They  had  never  previously  been  so 
pleasantly  drcumstanced.  It  is  true  that  they  were  entirely 
stripped  of  all  administrative  and  military  authority;  but  since 
their  poiseSHon  of  such  authority  had  been  in  most  cases  merdy 
nominal,  they  only  felt  the  dwnge  as  a  rdief  fioffl  leqionsilnlity. 

By  degrees  pubh'c  opinion  bej^  to  dedare  itself  with  repud 
to  the  samurai.  If  they  were  to  be  absorbed  into  the  bulk  <A 
nMimmi-  the  people  and  to  lose  their  fixed  revenues,  some 
ef***  capital  must  be  placed  at  thdr  disposal  to  begin 
f'"^'^  the  world  agafai.  The  samurai  themselves  showed  a 
soble  tsculty  of  resignation.  They  had  been  a  privileged  dass, 
but  thqr  had  purchased  their  privileges  with  their  Uood  and 
by  serving  as  patterns  of  all  the  qualities  most  prised  among 
J^mttese  national  diancterislics.  The  record  of  their  acts  and 
Ibe  reeavaitiao  of  the  Vtofiit  entitled  them  to  look  for  munificent 
ticatDseot  at  the  hands  of  the  government  which  they  had  been 
the  mean  of  setting  up.  Yet  none  these  considerations 
blinded  them  to  the  painful  fact  that  the  time  had  passed  them 
by;  that  no  place  existed  for  them  in  the  new  polity.  Many  of 
them  ndoniarily  stepped  down  into  the  oompany  of  the  peasant 
or  the  (mdesman,  and  many  others  signified  their  willingness  to 
join  the  tanks  of  common  bread-winners  if  stNne  aid  was  given 
Is  equip  them  for  audi  a  career.  After  two  yckra'  conuderatton 
the  foveiBuieat  took  action.  A  decres  announced,  in  1873, 
that  the  treasury  was  prqiand  to  onimlte  the  pensioDstd  the 


samurai  at  the  rate  of  dx  years*  purchsse  for  bereditaiy  pensions 
and  four  yean  f<»  life  pensions— one-half  of  the  commutation  to 
be  paid' in  cash,  and  one-half  in  bonds  bearing  interest  at.  the 
rate  of  8%.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  perpetual  pension  of  £10 
would  be  exchanged  for  a  payment  of  £30  in  cash,  together 
with  securities  giving  an  income  of  £>,  8s.;  and  that  a  £10  life 
pcnstoner  received  in  cash  and  securities  yielding  £1,  tss. 
animilly.  It  b  scmdy  ocdiblt  that  the  samurai  should  have 
accepted  such  an  arrangement.  Something,  perhaps,  must  be 
ascribed  to  their  want  ^  budaese  knowledge,  but  the  general 
ezidanation  is  that  they-  made  a  large  sacrifice  fn  the  Intertsu 
of  their  country.  Nothing  In  aU  their  career  aa  soldicis  becanie 
them  better  than  their  maimer  of  abandoning  it.  They  wen 
t(dd  that  they  mi^t  lay  aside  their  swords,  and  many  ^  them 
did  so,  though  from  time  immemorial  they  had  dierisbed  the 
sword  as  the  merit  of  a  gentleman,  the  most  predous  possession 
of  a  warrior,  and  the  one  outward  evidence  that  distinguished 
men  of  their  order  froa  common  toilers  after  gain.  They  saw 
tbemidvcs  deprived  of  their  military  employment,  were  invited 
to  surrender  more  than  one-half  of  the  income  it  brought,  and 
knew  that  they  were  unprepared  alike  by  education  and  by 
tradhim  to  earn  bread  in  aiqr  calling  save  that  of  arms.  Yet, 
at  tbe  Invitation  a  governmoit  whidi  tbey  had  helped  to 
establish,  many  of  them  bowed  their  heads  quietly  to  this  sharp 
revMse  of  fortune.  It  was  certainly  a  strildng  instance  ai  the 
fortiludeand resignation n^ilciitbecned of  the  samurai  required 
hfan  to  dla^y  in  the  preseooe  of  adversity.  As  yet,  however, 
the  government^  measures  with  regard  to  tbe  samnnri  woe  not 
oompuhoty.  Hen  laid  aside  thdr  swords  and  commuted  thdr. 
pensions  at  their  own  option. 

Meanwhile  differences  of  o|dniui  began  to  occur  aihong  the 
leaden  of  progtess  themselves.  Coalitlona  formed  for  destrufr.' 
tive  purposca  are  often  found  unable  to  endure  tbe 
strain  of  constructive  efforts.  Sudi  ItA  of  cohesion  jSnmmt' 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Japanese  reformers.  Young  mat  wilho^  experience  of  pubUc 
adUis,  or  spedal  education  to  fit  them  tor  re^Kmaible  posts,' 
found  the  duty  suddenly  inyxtsed  on  tlwm  not  vAf  of  devidng 
administrative  and  fiscal  systems  universally  apph'cable  to  a 
nation  hitherto  divided  into  a  congeries  of  semi-independent  prin- 
dfwlities,  but  also  of  shsfung  the  country's  demeanour  towards 
novd  problems  of  fion^  intercourse  and  aUen  (MUzation.  So 
long  as  tbe  beat  of  thdr  assault  ap<m  the  sbOgunate  fused  them 
into  a  homogeneous  psrty  they  worked  together  successfully. 
But  when  tb^  had  to  build  a  brand-new  edifice  on  it^ns  <A 
a  still  vind  psst,  it  was  inevitable  that  their  ofrinlons  should 
vary  as  lo  the  nature  of  the  materiab  to  be  employed.  In  this 
divergence  o(  views  many  of  tbe  capitsi  inddents  of  Japan^ 
modern  history  had  thdr  orl^.  Of  the  fifty-five  mw  whose 
united  efloru  had  oompaaaed  the  fall  of  the  sbfigunate,  five 
stood  oon^HCUotts  above  their  colleagnes.  They  were  Iwakura 
and  SanJO,  court  nobles;  SalgB  and'Okubo,  stmuni  of  Satsuma, 
and  Kido,  a  samurai  of  CbOthfl.  In  the'seoood  rank  cune  maigr 
men  of  great  gifts,  whose  youth  alone  disqualified  them  lor 
prominence — ItO,  tlw  constructive  statesman  of  the  Mdji  era, 
idw  Inn^ted  nearly  all  the  important  measures  of  the  time/ 
though  be  did  not  openly  figure  as  thdr  originator;  Inouye, 
who  never  laded  a  resource  w  swerved  fmn  the  dicutes  of 
kyalty;  Okuma,  a  pohtidan  of  subtle,  versatile  and  vigorous 
intellect;  Itagaki,  tbe  Kousseau  of  his  era;  and  a  score  of  otbera 
created  by  tbe  extraordinary  drounstances  with  wMdi  tbey  had 
to  deaL  But  the  five  first  mentioned  were  the  captains,  the  rest 
only  lieutenants.  Among  the  five,  four  were  sincere  refonnen 
— not  free,  of  course,  from  selfish  motives,  but  truthfully  bent 
Mpoa  promoting  the  interests  of  their  country  before  all  other 
aims.  Tbe  fifth,'  SaigA  Takamori,  was  a  man  in  whom  bound- 
less ambition  lay  concealed  under  qualities  of  tbe  noblest  and 
most  enduring  type.  His  absolute  freedom  from  every  trace 
of  sordidness  gave  currency  to  .a  belief  that  his  aims  wen  of  the 
dmplest;  the  story  <rf  bis  career  satisfied  the  highest  canons 
ii  the  samurai;  bis  masdve  physique,  conunanding  presence  and 
sunny  aspect  imprcMed  and  attracted  even  those  wbo  had  no 
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opportunity  of  idmiriiighli  life  of  ulf-sicrifidng  effort  or  tppre- 
dating  the  lem&rkable  milituy  t&lent  he  possessed.  In  the  first 
part  of  his  career,  the  elevation  of  his  clan  to  supreme  power 
seems  to  have  he«in  hit  sole  motive,  but  subsequently  peisonal 
cmbitiMi  appears  to  have  swayed  hJm.  To  the  consummation 
of  either  object  the  preservation  of  the  military  class  was  essen- 
tiaL  By  the  swords  of  the  samurai  alone  could  a  new  imptnum 
in  mperio  be  carved  out.  On  the  other  hand,  SaigS's  colleagues 
in  the  ministry  saw  deady  not  only  that  the  samurai  were  an 
unwarrantable  buiden  ob  the  nation,  but-  also  that  thdr  con- 
tinued emtenee  after  the  fall  of  feud^ism  would  be  a  menace  to 
public  peace  as  well  as  an  anomaly.  Therefore  they  took  the 
steps  abeady  described,  and  followed  them  by  a  conscription  law, 
makiag  every  adult  male  IjaUe  for  military  service  without 
Kgard  to  hb  lodal  stanrting.  It  la  eaqr  to  coacdve  bow  pabi- 
(i^y  trnwelcome  this  ooBM^ption  law  proved  to  the  samurai. 
Many  of  them  were  not  unirilling  to  commute  their  pensions, 
since  their  creed  had  always  forbidden  them  to  care  for  money. 
Uany  cS  them  were  not  unwilling  to  abandon  the  haUt  of 
carrying  swords,  since  the  adoption  of  foreign  costume  rendered 
ndi  a  cust«n  incongruous  and  fncoovenient.  Bat  my  few  of 
tbem  could  readily  consent  to  step  down  from  their  cherished 
poMtlon  as  the  military  class,  and  relinquish  their  traditional 
Utle  to  bear  the  whole  leqxmtiiMUty  and  tajioy  tbe  whole  honour 
of  fighting  thdr  country's  battln  Hkj  had  stq^ased,  not 
unreasonably,  that  lervIcA  fai  tbe  array  and  navy  would  be 
reserved  exdusivdy  for  them  and  their  sons,  whereas  now  tie 
commonest  rustic,  mechsnic  or  tradesnan  would  be  equally 
dibble.- 

WUlc  the  pain  of  this  blow  was  still  fresh  there  occurred  a 
trouble  with  Korea.  Tlw  little  state  had  behaved  with  insulting 
SpM  contumely,  and  iriicn  Japan's  course  came  to  be 
mmomgiha  debated  in  TSkylV,  a  disruption  resulud  in  the 
ranks  of  the  refonner^  Salgft  saw  ia  k  foreign 
mr  the  scde  remaining  dianoe  o<  acUmdng  Ui  amlritioa  by 
tewfid  means.  The  gDvenmest's  conscripdoo  sdieme,  yet  in 
its  infancy,  had  tiot  produced  even  the  skdeton  of  an  army.  If 
Korea  had  to  be  conquered,  the  samurai  must  be  employed; 
and  tlieir  enqiloyment  would  mean,  ff  sot  their  rehabilitation,  at 
least  thdr  organisation  into  a  lone  iriiicb,  under  Saigd^  kadcr- 
ship;  might  dicUte  a  new  policy.  Other  nwrabeis  <rf  the  cabinet 
believed  that  the  nation  would  be  disgraced  if  It  tamely  endured 
Korea's  iiBuIts.  Thus  several  influential  voices  swelled  the 
clamour  for  war.  But  a  peace  party  offered  strenuous  ops""^- 
tion.  Its  .iaenben  saw  tbe  oollateial  fssnea  of  the  fffoblem, 
and  'dedared  thst  tbe  country  must  not  think  of  taking  up  aims 
during  a  period  of  radical  transition.  The  final  discunion  took 
place  in  the  emperor's  presence.  Tbe  advocates  of  peace  under- 
stood the  national  significance,  of  tbe  iatue  and  perceived  that 
they  weA  debating,  dot  merely  whether  there  shodd-be  peace 
or  war,  but  whether  the  coaniiy  should  Jnlt  or  advance  on  Its 
ttewly  adopted  path  of  progress.  They  prevailed,  shd  four 
members  of  the  cabinet,  including  Sa^,  tedgaed4 .  This  rupture 
was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  consequences  One  <i  tbe 
senders  inunediatdy  raised  the  standard  <rftevan.  lAinowEtbe 
devices  employed  illf  bira  to  win  adherents  was  amntempt  to 
fan  into  flame  tte  dying  embers  of  tbe  anti-fordgn  sentiment. 
The  govermnent  cadly  crushed  the  Insurrection.  Another 
■eceder  was  Itagaki  Talsuke.  The  third  end  most  prominent 
was  SaigO,  who  seems  to  have  conduded  from  that  moment  that 
he  mutt  abandon  bis  aims  or  achieve  them  by  force.  He  retired 
to  bis  native  province  6f  Satsuma,  and  a^ilied  his  whole  re- 
sources, his  great  teputation  and  ttie  devoted  loyalty  of  a  number 
of  able  fbilowen  to  organizing  and  equipping  a  strong  body  of . 
samurai.  Matters  were  ladlitated  for  him  by  the  conservatism 
of  the  cdebrated  Shlmazu  Saburfi,  former  chief  of  Satsuma,  who, 
though  not  opposed  to  foreign  intercourse,  had  been  revolted 
by  the  wholesale  iconodasm  of  tbe  time,  and  by  the  indis- 
criminate rejection  of  Japanese  customs  in  favour  of  foreign. 
He  protested  vehemently  against  what  seemed  to  him  a  slavish 
abandonment  of  the  nation's  individualily,  and  finding  his 
(Kotest  fiuitleai^  he  set  hinsdf  to  preserve  in  his  own  diilam 


province,  when  the  nit  of  the  Yedo  government  had  never 
run,  the  fashions.  Institutions  and  customs  which  his  former 
colleagues  in  the  administration  were  ruthlesdy  rejecting. 
Satsuma  thus  became  a  centre  of  conservative  influences, 
among  whidi  Saigfi  and  his  constantly  augmenting  band  of 
samurai  found  a  congenial  environment.  During,  four  years 
this  breach  between  the  central  government  and  the  soutbem 
dan  grew  constantly. 

In  the  meanwhile  (1876)  two  extreme  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  government:  a  veto  en  the  wearing  tt  swonls,  and  an 
edict  ordering  tbe  compulsory  commulaticm  <tf  the 
pensions  and  allowances  received  by  ttie  nobles  and  AhuMOum  tl 
the  samuraL  Three  years  previously  the  discarding  s»«nf- 
of  swords  bad  been  d«laredapUooal,and  a  sdieme  <rf  ^SZm^ 
voluntary  commutation  had  been  announced.  Many 
had  bowed  quietly  to  the  spirit  of  these  enactments.  But 
many  still  retained  thetr  swords  and  drew  thdr  pensions  at  of 
old,  obstructing,  in  tbe  former  respect,  the  government's  pro- 
jects for  thereoiganlsation  of  todety,  and  impOBing,in  tbelattcr, 
an  intolerable  burden  on  the  resources  of  .the  treasury.  The 
govenunent  thought  that  the  time  had  come,  and  that  iu 
own  strength  sufficed,  to  substitute  compuli^n  for  persuasion. 
The  financial  measure — which  was  contrived  so  as  to  affect  the 
smallest  pensIoo4iolders  least  Injuriously — evoked  no  complaint. 
The  samurai  remained  faithful  to  the  creed  which  fbifaade  then 
to  be  oonceroed  about  money.  But  the  veto  a^inst  sword- 
wearing  overtaxed  the  patience  of  the  extmne  Conservatives. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  all  the  roost  honoured  tradllionsof  their 
country  were  bang  ruthlessly  sacrificed  00  tbe  altar  of  aliea 
innovations.  Armed  protests  ensued.  A  few  score  of  samurai, 
equipping  tbemsdvca  with  tbe  haufae^  and  weapons  <rf  eld 
tiines,  fell  upon  the  garrison  of  a  castle,  killed  or  wounded  some 
300,  and  then,  retiring  to  an  adjacent  mountain,  died  by  their 
own  bands.  Tbdt  example  found  imitators  in  two  other  places, 
and  finally  the  Satsuma  samurai  rose  In  arms  under  Salg& 

Tills  was  an  insurrection  very  different  In  dimensions  and 
motives  from  the  outbreaks  that  bad  preceded  it.  During  four 
years  the  preparations  of  the  Satsuma  men  bad  been  T«fiiiwi 
untemitting.  They  were  equiiqied  with  rifles  and  toam^ 
cannon;  they  numbered  some  30*000;  they  were  all  of 
the  military  class,  and  in  addition  to  hl^  training  in  wcstcia 
tactics  and  In  the  use  of  modem  arms  oif  predsfon,  they  knew 
how  to  wield  that  formidable  weapon,  the  .Japanese  sword, 
of  which  thrir  opponents  were  for  tbe  most  part  ignorant. 
OstensiUy  thdr  object  waa  to  lestore  the  samurai  to  their  old 
supremacy,  and  to  secure  Itx  them  aO  the  posts  In  the  army,  the 
navy  and  the  administration.  But  although  they  douhkn 
entertained  that  intention,  it  was  put  forward  mainly  with  tbe 
.  YiopK  of  winning  the  co-operation  of  the  mililary  dast  throflgbont 
the  empire.  Tlie  real  purpose  of  the  revdt  was  to  secure  tbe 
governing  power  for  Satsuma.  A  latter  struggle  ensued. 
Be^nning  on  the  agth  of  January  1877,  it  was  brought  to  a  dose 
on  the  34th  of  September  by  the  death,  vduntary  or  in  battle, 
of  all  tbe  rebel  leaders.  During  that  period  the  nuinber  of  men 
«9igaged  on  the  government's  side  had  been  66,000  and  tbe 
number  on  tbe  side  of  the  rdteb  40,000,  out.of  which  total  tbe 
killed  and  wounded  aggregated  jS/xx^  or  33%  of  the  whole. 
Had  the  government's  troops  been  finally  defeated,  there  can  be 
CO  doubt  that  the  sanmnTs  exdutive  title  to  man  and  direct 
the  army  and  navy  would  have  been  re-established,  and  Japan 
would  luve  found  herself  permanently  saddled  with  a  miliury 
dast,  heavily  burdening  her  finances,  seriously  impeding  her 
progress  towards  constitutional  government,  and  pctpetuatiiig 
all  the  abuses  inddental  to  a  policy  in  which  the  power  of  the 
sword  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  section  of  the  pe<^e. 
The  nation  scarcely  appredated  tbe  great  issots  that  were  at 
stake.  It  found  more  interest  In  the  strug^  as  furnishing  a 
conduave  test  of  the  efficiency  of  tbe  new  military  system  com- 
pared with  the  old.  The  amy  sent  to  qudi  the  insurrectioa 
consisted  of  recruits  drawn  indiscriminately  from  every  class  of 
the  people.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  it  was  an  army  of 
commoners,  deficient  in  the  fighting  instinct,  and  traditfamally 
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danonBied  for  all  pnipoMt  of  icdtunce  to  the  mflhaiy  dut. 
"ne  Sktsmru  insorgcnts,  on  tbe  contrary,  rcprcKntcd  the  flower 
of  the  samurai,  long  trained  for  this  very  itniggle,  and  led  by 
men  whom  the  nation  regarded  ai  its  bnvot  captaim.  The 
resnlt  diipdled  an  doubts  abmu  the  fi^Uing  qoali^  of  tha  people 
at  large. 

Coacuncntly  with  thew  events  the  government  diligently 
endeavoured  to  equip  the  country  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
_  Ocddental  dvilitalion.   It  is  easy  to  understand  that 

r^H„,  the  maatcr-ndnds'ot  dw  en,  who  had  fdanned  and 
carried  out  the  Restoratioo,  con  tinned  to  take  the  lead 
in  an  paths  of  progress.  Their  Intellectuai  superiority  entitled 
them  to  act  as  guida;  tfaey  had  enjoyed  exceptional  opportuoiUes 
of  acqnifing  enlightenment  tqr  vbtta  to  Europe  and  Ametka, 
and  the  Japanese  people  had  not  yet  htit  the  halut  ot  looking  to 
every  lidtiative.  But  the  qiectacle  thus  pre- 
sented to  foreign  onlookers  was  not  altogether  without  dts- 
quieting  suggestions.  The  government's  reforms  seemed  to 
onutrip  the  nation's  readiness  for  them,  and  the  rewlts  wore 
an  air  of  some  artificiality  and  confusion.  EnjdUsliinen  were 
eoipkoyed  to  superintend  the  building  of  ndhnys,  the  erection 
of  telegraphs,  the  construction  of  lighthouses  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  navy.  To  Frenchmen  was  entrusted  the  work  of  re- 
casting the  lawk  ai>d  training  the  army  in  strategy  and  tactics. 
EdBcmtioaal  aSab%,  the  organisation  of  a  ptMal  service,  the 
improvement  irf  agriculture  aitd  the  wwk  of  colonisation  were 
snpervtsed  'by  Americans.  The  teaching  of  medical  science,  the 
compilation  of  a  commercial  code,  the  elaboration  of  a  system 
of  local  government,  and  ultimately  the  training  of  military 
offieen  were  frlg'^  to  Germans.  For  instruction  in  sculpture 
and  painting  Italians  wm  engaged.  Was  it  possible  that  so 
many  novelties  should  be  successfully  assimilated,  or  that  the 
nation  should  adapt  itself  to  systems  plaimed  by  a  motley  band 
of  aliens  who  knew  nothing  of  its  character  and  customs? 
These  questions  did  not  trouUe  the  Japanese  nei^  so  much  as 
they  troubled  strangers.  The  truth  to  that  conservatism  was 
not  re^y  required  to  make  the  great  sacrifices  suggested  by 
^tpearances.  Among  all  the  innovations  of  the  era  the  only 
one  that  a  Japanese  could  not  lay  aside  at  will  was  the  new 
fashioo  of  dressing  the  hair.  He  abandoned  the  queue  irrevo- 
cably. But  for  the  rest  he  lived  a  dual  life.  During  hours  of 
duty  be  wore  a  fine  uniform,  shaped  and  decorated  in  foreign 
style.  But  so  soon  as  he  stepped  out  of  office  or  oS  parade, 
he  reverted  to  his  own  comfortaUe  and  [ricturesque  costume. 
Handsome  bouses  were  built  and  furnished  according  to  Western 
■Midels.  But  each  had  an  annex  where  alcoves,  verandas, 
■atted  floors  and  paper  sliding  doors  continued  to  do  traditional 
duty.  Beefsteaks,  beer,  "  grape-wine,"  knives  and  forks  came 
into  use  en  occasion.  But  rice-bowls  and  chopsticks  held  their 
everyday,  place  as  of  old.  In  a  word,  though  the  Japanese 
adopted  every  convenient  and  serviceable  attribute  of  foreign 
dvilization,  such  as  railways,  steamships,  telegraphs,  post- 
offices,  banks  and  machinery  of  all  kinds;  though  they  accepted 
Occidental  sciences,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  Ocddental  philo- 
loiAies;  though  they  recognized  the  superiority  of  European 
jorispradence  and  set  themselves  to  bring  thdr  laws  into  accord 
with  it,  they  rtevcrthctess  preserved  the  essentials  of  thdr  own 
mode  of  life  and  luvcr  lost  their  individuality.  A  remarkable 
spirit  of  liberalism  and  a  fine  eclectic  instinct  were  needed  for 
the  part  they  acted,  but  Ihey  did  no  radical  violence  to  their  own 
traditions,  creeds  and  conventions.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
dement  of  incoagmlty  and  even  groteagueness  in  the  natlm's 
doings.  OfA  pe^  cannot  fit  thdr  feet  to  new  roads  iritbout 
some  chui>»ness.  The  Japanese  had  grown  very  old  in  their 
special  paths,  and  their  novel  departure  was  occasionally  dis- 
figured by  scdecisms.  The  refined  taste  that  guided  them  un- 
crringiy  in  all  the  aflairs  of  life  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
five  it,  seemed  to  fafl  them  dgnally  iriwn  they  emerged  into  an 
alien  atniospbere.  Tbey  bave  ^ven  their  proofs,  however.  It 
is  DOW  seen  that  the  apparently  excessive  rapidity  of  their  pro- 
gresa  did  not  overtax  thdr  capadties;  that  they  have  eme^ed 
joidy  bam  thdr  dcstnctive  em  and  carried  thdr  constructive 


career  iritbin  naA  of  certain  auocem,  and  that  while  they  have 
still  to  develop  sone  of  the  tniu  of  their  new  civilisation,  there 
is  no  project  whatever  of  iu  proving  nltimatdy  nnsuited  to 
them. 

After  tne  Satsinna  rebellion,  nothing  disturbed  the  even  tenor 
of  Japan's  domestic  pdltics  except  an  attempt  on  the  part  1^. 
tome  of  her  people  to  force  the  growth  of  parlia-  ogy^iB^ 
mentary  government.  It  is  evident  that  the  united  jw>ia/ 
effort  aaade  by  the  fieb  to  overthrow  the  system  Svm* 
of  dual  government  and  wrest  the  administnUvc  y***?* 
power  from  the  sbfigua  could  have  only  one  logical  mtmt. 
outcome:  the  combined  exerdse  of  the  recovered 
power  by  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  recovering  it.' 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  emperor  at  the 
Restoration,  when  the  youthful  sovereign  was  made  to  say 
that  wise  counsels  should  be  widely  aou^t,  and  all  things 
determined  by  public  discussion.  But  the  fraowrs  of  the 
oath  had  the  samurai  alone  in  view.  Into  their  considera- 
tion the  common  people— farmers,  mechanics,  tradesmen 
— did  not  enter  at  all,  nor  had  the  common  people  them- 
selves any  idea  of  advancing  a  claim  to  be  considered.  A 
voice  in  the  admintstiation  would  have  been  to  them  an  embar- 
rassing rather  than  a  pleasing  privilege.  Thus  the  first  delibera- 
tive assembly  was  composed  of  nobles  and  samurai  only.  A 
mere  debating  dub  without  any  legislative  authority.  It  was 
permanently  disacdved  after  two  sessions.  Possibly  the  problem 
of  a  parliament  might  have  been  long  postponed  after  that 
fiasco,  had  it  not  found  an  ardent  advocate  in  Itagaki  Taisuke 
(afterwards  Count  Itagaki).  A  Tosa  samurai  conqticuous  as  a 
leader  of  the  tcstoration  movement,  Itagaki  was  among  the  advo- 
caXt*  of  recourse  to  strong  measurea  against  Korea  In  1873,  arid 
his  failure  to  carry  his  point,  supplemented  by  a  belief  that  a 
large  section  of  public  (pinion  would  bave  supported  him  had 
thue  been  any  machinery  for  appealing  to  it,  gave  fresh  impetus 
to  his  faith  in  constitutional  govemncnL  Resigning  office  on 
account  of  the  Korean  question,  be  became  the  nudeus  ^ 
agiution  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  system,  and  under  Ida 
banner  were  enrolled  not  only  discontented  samurai  but  also 
many  of  the  young  men  who,  returning  from  direct  observatioa 
of  the  working  of  CMistitutimial  systems  in  Eunqje  ot  America, 
and  failing  to  obuin  official  posts  in  Japan,  attributed  thdr 
failure  to  the  digarcUcal  form  of  their  country's  polity.  Thus 
in  the  interval  betweeen  1873  and  1877  there  were  two  centres  of 
disturbance  in  Japan:  one  in  Satsuma,  where  SaigO  figured 
as  leader;  the  other  in  Tosa,  under  Itagaki's  guidance.  When 
the  Satsuma  men  appealed  to  arms  in  1877,  a  widespread  appre- 
hension prevailed  lest  the  Tosa  politicians  should  throw  in  their 
lot  with  tbe  insurgents.  Such  a  fear  had  its  origin  in  failure  to 
understand  the  object  of  the  one  side  or  to  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  other.  SaigO  and  his  adherents  fought  to  sub- 
stitute a  Satsuma  clique  for  the  oligarchy  already  in  power. 
Itagaki  and  his  followers  struggled  for  constitutional  institution. 
The  two  could  not  have  anything  in  common.  There  was  con- 
'sequently  no  coalition.  But  the  Tosa  agitators  did  not  neglect 
to  nudce  capital  out  of  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  Satsuma 
rebellion.  While  the  struggle  was  at  its  height,  they  addressed 
to  the  government  a  memorial,  charging  the  administniion  with 
oppressive  measures  to  restrain  the  voice  of  public  opinion, 
with  usurpation  of  power  to  the  exclusion  oE  the  nation  at  large, 
and  with  levelling  downwards  instead  of  upwards,  since  the 
samurai  had  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  commoners,  whereas 
the  commoners  should  hhve  been  educated  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  samurai.  Htfa  memorial  asked  for  a  representative 
assembly  and  talked  of  popular  rights.  But  since  the  document 
admitted  that  the  people  were  uneducated,  it  is  plain  that  there 
cannot  bave  been  any  serious  idea  of  giving  them  a  share  in  the 
administntioiL  In  facl,theTosa  Libenb  were  not  really  con- 
tending for  popular  representation  in  the  full  sense  of  tbe  term. 
What  they  wanted  was  the  creation  of  some  machinery  for 
securing  to  the  samurai  at  large  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
sute  affairs.  They  chafed  against  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
efforts  and  sacriSns  demanded  by  the  Restontiw  had  fallen 
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equally  on  the  wbdk  mflluiy  dan,  tbe  oSdal  pritea  under  the 
new  system  were  monopolized  by  a  unall  coterie  ol  men  belon^ng 
to  the  four  principal  dans.  It  »  on  record  that  Ii^aki  would 
have  been  content  originally  with  an  assembly  consisting  half 
ot  offidab,  half  of  non-offidal  samurai,  and  not  induding  any 
popvlu-  dement  whatever. 

But  the  government  did  not  believe  that  the  time  had  Come 
even  for  a  measure  such  as  the  Tosa  Liberals  advocated.  The 
statesmen  in  power  conceived  that  the  nation  must  be  educated 
up  to  oonstitational  standards,  and  that  the  first  step  should  be 
to  provide  an  offidal  model.  Acrordin^y,  in  1874,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  periodically  convening  an  assembly  ot 
prefectural  governors,  in  order  that  they  might  act  as  channels 
of  communication  between  the  central  authorities  and  the 
provincial  population,  and  mutually  exchange  Ideas  as  to  the 
safest  and  most  effective  methods  of  encouraging  progress  within 
the  limiu  of  their  jurisdictions.  This  was  intended  to  be  the 
embryo  of  representative  institutions.  But  the  governors, 
being  offidals  appointed  by  the  cabinet,  did  not  bear  in  any  sense 
tbe  choiMter  of  popular  nominees,  nor  cotdd  it  even  be  said  that 
tbey  reflected  the  public  feeling  of  tbe  districts  tbty  adminis- 
tered, for  their  habitual  and  natural  tendeocy  was  to  try,  by 
means  of  heroic  object  lessons,  to  win  the  people's  all^iance  to 
the  government's  progressive  policy,  rather  than  to  convince 
the  government  of  the  danger  of  overstepping  the  people's 
cipidtles. 

I  These  conventions  of  local  offidals  had  no  legislative  power 
whatever.  The  foundation*  of  a  body  for  discharging  that 
function  were  laid  in  iS7S,when  asenate  (jenro-in)  was  organized. 
It  consisted  of  offidal  nominee*,  and  iu  duty  was  to  discuss  and 
revise  aU  laws  and  ordinances  prior  to  their  promulgation.  It 
b  to  be  noted,  however,  that  expediency  not  less  than  a  spirit 
ol  progress  presided  at  the  creation  of  the  senate.  Into  its  ranks 
were  drafted  •  number  of  men  for  whom  no  places  could  be 
found  in  the  etecutive,  and  who,  without  some  oflicial  employ- 
ment, wookl  have  been  drawn  Into  tbe  current  of  disaffecticm. 
From  that  point  of  view  the  senate  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  o(  iKwpital  for  administrative  invalids,  but  undoubtedly 
its  discharge  of  quasi-tegislattve  functions  proved  suggestive, 
tiaeful  and  iustmctiTB. 

^  The  second  meeting  of  the  provincial  governMS  had  just  been 
prorogued  when,  in  tbe  spring  of  1878,  the  great  minister,  Okubo 
iiwsniai  Toshimitsu,  was  assassinated.  Okubo,  uniformly 
atmfi  ready  to  bear  tbe  heaviest  burden  of  responsilrility 
In  every  political  complication,  had  stood  promi- 
nently before  the  nalimi  as  Saig6's  opponent.  He  fell  under  the 
swords  of  SaigO's  sympathizers.  They  immediately  surrendered 
themselves  to  justice,  having  taken  previous  cqre  to  circulate 
a  statement  of  motives,  which  showed  that  they  ranked  the 
government's  failure  to  establish  repreaentative  institutions  as  a 
dn  scarcely  leas  beinons  than  iu  alleged  abuses  of  power.  Well- 
iniormcd  followers  of  SaigO  could  never  have  been  sincere 
believers  in  representative  institutions.  These  men  bdonged  to 
a  province  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  SaigA's  desperate 
atn«|le.  But  tbe  broad  fact  that  they  h«l  Mated  with  their 
life-blood  an  appeal  for  a  political  chance  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  public  conviction  which  would  derive  further 
strength  from  thdr  act.  The  Japanese  are  essentially  a  brave 
ptofik.  Throughout  the  trouUous  events  thai  preceded  and 
followed  the  Restoration,  it  ii  not  poHible  to  point  to  one  man 
wboae  obedience  to  duty  or  conviction  was  visibly  weakened 
by  prospects  of  personal  peril.  Okubo's  assassination  did  not 
alarm  any  of  his  colleagues;  but  they  understood  its  suggestive- 
seia,  and  hastened  to  give  ^ect  to  a  {Meviously  formed  resolve. 

Two  montfai  alter  Okubo's  death,  an  edict  aanonnced  that 
dective  aaiemUies  ibotdd  forthwith  be  estaUished  in  various 
i^fgl  prefectures  and  dties.  These  assemblies  were  to  con- 
Omrw  sist  of  members  having  a  high  property  qualification, 
deaed  hy  votm  having  one-lwlf  of  that  qualifica- 
tion; the  voting  to  be  by  signed  ballot,  and  the  aesaion  to  last  for 
one  nonth  in  the  firing  of  cadi  year.  As  to  thdr  f  nncticms,  they 
.were  to  detemine  the  method  of  levying  and  ^pending  local 


taxes,  subject  to  approval  by  the  minister  of  state  for  home 
affairs;  to  scrutinize  the  accounts  for  the  previous  year,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  present  petitions  to  the  central  govcmmcnL 
Thus  the  foundations  of  genuine  representative  instituticms  were 
Uid.  It  is  true  that  l^slative  power  was  not  vetted  in  the 
local  assemblies,  but  in  all  other  important  reflects  ih^  dis- 
charged parliamentary  duties.  Their  history  need  not  be  related 
at  any  length.  Sometimes  they  came  into  violent  coUison  with 
the  governor  of  the  prefecture,  and  unsi^tly  struggles  resulted. 
The  governors  were  disposed  to  advocate  public  wa^k%  which 
the  people  considered  extravagant;  and  (uitber,  as  years  went 
by,  and  as  political  organizations  grew  stronger,  there  was  found 
in  each  assembly  a  group  of  men  ready  to  oppose  tbe  governor 
simply  because  ol  his  oSidal  status.  But  on  the  whole  the 
system  worked  well.  The  local  assemblies  served  as  training 
sdiools  for  the  future  parliament,  and  their  members  showed 
devotion  to  public  duty  as  well  as  consid»d>le  aptitude  loi 
debate. 

This  was  not  what  Itagaki  and  his  followers  wanted.  Tbeir 
purpose  was  to  overthrow  the  clique  oE  dansmcn  who,  holding 
the  reins  of  administrative  power,  monopdized  the  Tt*  f  Buitf 
prizes  of  offidaldom.  Towards  the  consummation 
of  such  an  aim  the  local  assemblies  helped  little.  Ita^ki  re- 
doubled his  agitation.  He  organized  his  fellow-tbinkm  into 
an  association  caUtdjiyUS  (Liberals),  tbe  first  p(ditical  party  in 
Japan,  to  whose  ranks  there  very  soon  gravitated  sevml  men 
who  had  been  in  office  and  resented  tbe  loss  of  it;  many  that  had 
never  been  in  office  and  desrcd  to  be;  and  a  still  greater  number 
who  sincerely  believed  in  tbe  prindples  of  pditical  liberty,  but 
had  not  yet  considered  the  possibility  of  immediately  adapting 
such  prindples  to  Japan's  case.  It  was  in  the  natare  of  thinp 
that  an  association  of  this  kind,  professing  such  doctrines, 
should  present  a  picturesque  aspect  to  the  public,  and  that  its 
collisions  with  the  authorities  should  invite  popular  sympathy. 
Nor  were  o^sions  infrequent.  For  the  government,  arguiiv 
that  if  the  nation  was  not  ready  for  representative  iiiUftutioM, 
neither  was  it  ready  for  full  freedom  of  speech  or  of  public 
meeting,  legislated  consistently  with  that  theoiy,  and  entrusted 
to  the  police  large  powers  (rf  conT(4  over  the  press  and  the  plat- 
form. The  exerdse  of  these  powers  often  ocated  rituaiionB  in 
which  the  Liberals  were  able  to  pose  as  victimsof  oflicial  tyranny, 
so  that  they  grew  in  popularity  and  the  contain  of  po&tial 
agitation  spread. 

Three  years  later  (1S81)  another  split  occnned  in  the  nnks 
of  the  ruling  oligarchy.  Okuma  Shigemdw  (afterwards  ConU 
Okuma)  seceded  from  tbe  administration,  and  waa  ntl*m' 
followed  by  a  number  of  able  men  who  had  owed  gn&M 
their  appointments  to  his  patronage,  or  who,  during 
hii  tenure  of  office  as  minister  of  finance,  had  pused  under 
the  InAoence  of  his  powerful  penoaality.  If  Itagaki  be 
called  the  Eouiseau  of  Japan,  Okuna  may  be  regarded  as  tbe 
Peel.  To  remarkable  financial  ability,  and  a  ludd,  vigorous 
judgment  he  added  the  faculty  of  placing  himself  on  the  crest 
of  any  wave  which  a  genuine  aura  foftdatit  had  begun  to  sweU. 
He,  too,  inscribed  on  Us  banner  of  revoh  against  Uie  oHgardiy 
the  motto  "  constitutional  government,"  and  it  might  have  bee* 
expected  that  his  followers  would  join  hands  with  those  of 
Iti^aki,  «nce  the  avowed  political  purpose  of  both  was  identical 
They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  .Okuma  organiaed  an  inde- 
pendent  party,  calling  themsdvet  Ptogtcadsts  (aNm^sM),  who 
not  only  stood  aloof  fmn  tbe  liberals  but  even  ammed  an 
attitude  hostile  to  them.  This  tact  is  eloquent.  It  ^ws  that 
Japan's  first  political  parlies  were  grouped,  not  about  prindples, 
but  about  persona.  Hence  an  ineviubk  lack  of  cohctwn  among 
their  dements  and  a  constant  tendency  to  break  up  into  caves 
and  coteries.  These  are  the  diaracteristics  that  nnAa  the  story 
of  political  evolution  in  Japan  so  pert^exing  to  a  foreign  studraL 
He  looks  for  differences  <A  platform  and  finds  none.  Just  as  a 
true  Liberal  must  be  a  I*togressist,  and  a  true  Progressbt  a  Liberal, 
so,  though  each  may  cast  bit  profession  of  faith  in  «  mould  of 
diRerent  phrases,  the  ultimate  shape  must  be  the  aaae.  The 
mainsprinp  of  early  .political  KC>^t>(i&  ><■  J^P"  petaoaal 
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grievmncM  vtd  a  dnire  to  wicU  the  tdniniitralive  power  from 
the  huKb  of  the  •utcamen  ivfao  had  bdd  U  w  long  u  to  overtax 
the  p«tlcnce  of  their  livab.  He  that  mrchti  for  profound 
motal  or  ethical  bases  will  be  diiappointed.  There  were  do 
CoBsemlives.  Sodcty  was  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  progrev. 
In  a  comparative  icdm  the  fptthct "  Conaenrative  "  anight  have 
been  api^ed  to  the  statesmoi  -mho  proposed  to  defer  parliaaMii- 
tary  institutions  until  the  petqite,  as  ditHnguished  from  the 
former  samurai,  had  been  in  tome  meuure  [w^iared  for  such  an 
innovation.  But  since  these  very  statesmen  were  the  guiding 
spirits  o(  the  whole  Meijl  revtriution,  it  was  plain  that  iheir 
convictioDs  must  be  radical,  and  that,  u&tesa  they  <Ud  violence 
to  their  record,  they  must  finally  lead  the  country  to  representa- 
tive iostituticHis,  tlM  logical  sequel  of  their  own  reforms. 

Obibo'a  asuatination  had  been  followed,  in  1878,  by  an  edict 
annouDCing  the  establishment  of  local  assemblies.  Okuma's 
secession  in  1881  was  followed  by  an  edict  aooDundiig  that  a 
HjimwmI  snembly  would  be  convened  in  1&91. 

The  politicsl  parties,  having  now  virtually  attained  their 
object,  mt^t  have  been  expected  to  desist  from  further  agjta- 
lion.  But  they  had  another  task  to  perform — 
that  of  disseminating  anti-official  prejudices  among 
the  future  electors.  They  worked  diligently,  and 
they  bad  an  undisputed  field,  (or  no  one  was  put 
loTwani  to  champion  the  government's  cause.  The  campaign 
was  not  always  conducted  on  lawful  lines.  There  were  plots  to 
aaoassinate  ministers;  there  was  an  attempt  to  employ  dynamite, 
and  there  was  a  scheme  to  foment  an  insurrection  in  Korea. 
On  the  other  hand,  dispersals  of  political  meetings  by  order  of 
police  inqtectois,  and  suspension  or  suppression  of  newspapers 
by  the  unchallengeable  verdict  of  a  minister  for  home  affairs, 
were  common  occurrences.  The  breach  widened  steadily. 
It  is  true  that  Okuma  rejoined  the  cabinet  for  a  time  in  1S87, 
but  be  retired  again  in  circumstances  that  aggravated  his  party's 
hostility  to  ofiidaldom.  In  abort,  during  the  ten  yean  imme- 
diaidy  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first  parlkment,  an  anti- 
govemment  propaganda  was  incessantly  preached  from  the 
pUtfotm  and  in  the  press. 

Meanwhile  the  sutesmen  in  power  resolutely  puisoed  their 
path  of  progTcsnve  reform.  They  codified  the  dvil  and  penal 
laws,  remodelling  them  on  Western  bases;  they  brought  a  vast 
number  of  aSaiis  within  the  scope  of  minute  regulations;  they 
rescued  the  finances  from  confusion  and  restored  them  to  a  sound 
condition ;  they  recast  the  whole  f  rameworit  of  local  government ; 
they  organiied  a  great  national  bank,  and  esublisbed  a  network 
of  subwdinate  institutions  throughout  the  country;  they 
pushed  on  the  woilt  of  railway  construction,  and  successfully 
enlisted  private  enterprise  in  its  cause;  they  steadily  extended 
the  pustol  and  telegraphic  services;  they  economized  public 
czp^ditures  so  that  the  state's  income  always  exceeded  its 
outlays;  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong  mercantile  marine; 
they  iostitnted  a  system  of  postal  savings-banks;  they  under- 
took targe  schemes  of  harboiir  improvement  and  road-making; 
they  planned  and  put  into  (q>eration  an  extensive  programme 
of  riparian  improvement;  they  made  dvil  service  appointments 
dep^id  on  competitive  examination;  they  sent  numbers  of 
students  to  Europe  and  America  to  complete  their  studies;  and 
by  tactful,  persevering  diplomacy  they  gradually  introduced 
a  new  tone  into  the  enqiire's  teUtions  with  forngn  powers. 
Japan's  aOaixs  were  never  better  administered. 

In  iSgo  the  Constitution  was  promulgated.  Imposing  cere- 
monies marked  the  event.   All  the  nation's  notables  were 

III  riMff  *"  to  the  palace  to  witness  the  delivery 

— W  of  tbe  important  document  by  the  sovereign  to  the 
prime  minister;  salvos  of  artillery  were  fired;  the 
dties  were  illuminated,  and  the  people  kept  holiday.  Marquis 
(afterwards  Prince)  Itfl  direaed  the  framing  of  the  Constitution. 
He  had  visited  the  Ocddent  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  devriopment  of  pariiamenUry  institutions  and  studying 
tUr  pnctkal  w«klng.  His  name  is  connected  with  neariy 
cmy  great  woric  of  constructive  statesmandiip  In  the  history  dl 
new  Japan,  and  perhaps  the  crown  of  his  legislative  career  was 
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the  drafting  of  tbe  Constitutionrto'>hich  the  Japanese  peopto 
point  proudly  as  the  only  charter  of  the  kind  voluntarily  ^ven 
by  a  sovereign  to  his  subjects.  In  other  countries  such  concc^ 
aions  were  alw^  the  outcome  of  long  struggles  between  ruler 
and  ruled.  In  Japan  the  emperor  freely  divested  himself  of  a 
portion  ct  hts  prerogatives  and  transferred  them  to  the  people. 
That  view  of  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  story  told  above, 
is  not  untinged  with  romance;  but  in  a  general  sense  it  is  true. 

No  incident  in  Jqwa's  modem  career  seemed  more  haard- 
oua  than  this  sudden  pltmge  into  parliamentary  inadtutioat. 
There  had  been  some  {reparation.  Provincial  as-  wmu^ 
semblies  had  partially  familiarized  the  people  with  afiti 
the  methods  of  deliberative  bodies.  But  provin- 
dal  assemblies  wm  at  best  petty  arenas— places  where  the 
making  or  mending  of  roads,  and  the  polidng  and  sanitation  of 
vnUgcs  came  up  fat  discussion,  and  where  political  parties 
exerdsed  no  leg^ative  function  nor  found  any  o|^rtunity  to 
attack  the  government  or  to  debate  problems  of  national  interest. 
Thus  the  CMvening  tA  a  diet  and  the  sudden  transfer  of  financial, 
and  le^alative  authority  from  the  throne  and  its  entourage  of, 
tried  sutesmen  to  tbe  bands  of  men  whose  qualifications  for 
public  life  rested  on  the  verdict  of  electors,  themsdves  apparently 
devoid  of  all  light  to  guide  thdr  choice — this  sweeping  innovation 
seemed  likdy  to  tax  severely,  if  not  to  overtax  completdy,  the 
progressive  capadtics  of  the  nation.  What  enhanced  the  inter- 
est of  the  dtuation  was  that  the  oligarchs  who  held  tbe  adminis-' 
trativc  power  had  taken  no  pains  to  win  a  following  in  the 
political  field.  Knowing  that  the  opening  of  the  diet  would  be 
a  veriuble  letting  loose  of  the  dogs  of  war,  an  unmuzzling  of  the 
agitators  whose  mouths  had  hitherto  been  partly  closed  by  legal 
restrictions  upon  free  speech,  but  who  would  now  enjoy  complete 
immunity  within  the  walls  of  the  assembly  whatever  tbe  nature 
of  their  utterances — foreseeing  all  this,  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
nevertheless  stood  severely  aloof  from  alliances  of  cvety  kin^ 
and  discharged  their  administrative  functions  with  apparent 
indifference  to  the  changes  that  popular  representation  could  not 
fail  to  induce.  This  somewhat  inexplicable  display  of  unconcern 
became  partially  intelligible  when  the  constitution  was  promul- 
gated, for  it  then  appeared  that  the  cabinet's  tenure  of  office  was 
to  dq>end  solely  on  the  emperor's  will;  that  ministers  were  to 
take  thdr  mandate  from  the  Throne,  not  from  parliament. 
This  fact  was  merely  an  outrome  of  the  theory  underlying  every 
part  of  the  Japanese  polity.  Laws  might  be  redrafted,  institu- 
tions remodelled,  systems  recast,  hut  amid  all  changes  and 
mutations  one  steady  point  must  be  cardully  preserved,  the 
Throne.  Tbe  makers  of  new  Japan  understood  that  so  long  as 
the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  could 
be  preserved,  the  nation  would  be  held  by  a  strong  anchor  from 
drifting  into  dangerous  waters.  They  laboured  under  no  miSi 
apprehension  about  the  inevitable  issue  of  their  work  in  framing 
the  constitution.  They  knew  very  wdl  that  party  cabinets  are 
an  essential  outcome  representative  institutions,  and  that  to 
some  kind  of  party  cabinet  Japan  must  come.  But  they  regarded 
the  Imperial  mandate  as  a  conservative  safeguard,  pending 
the  organization  and  education  of  parties  competent  to  form 
cabinets.  Such  parties  did  not  yet  exist,  and  until  they  came 
into  unequivocal  existence,  the  Restoration  statesmen,  who  had 
so  successfully  managed  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  nation  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  resolved  that  the  steady  point  furnished  by  the 
throne  must  not  be  abandoned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agitators  found  here  a  new  platform. 
They  had  obtained  a  constitution  and  a  diet,  but  they  had  not 
obtairted  an  instrument  for  pulling  down  the  "  clan  "  adminis- 
trators, since  these  stood  secure  from  attack  under  the  aegis 
of  the  sovereign's  mandate.  Tliey  dared  not  ruse  their  voices 
against  the  imfcttered  exercise  of  the  mikado's  prerogative. 
The  nation,  loyal  to  the  core,  would  not  have  suffered  such  a 
protest,  nor  could  the  agttaton  themselves  have  found  heart 
to  formulate  it.  But  they  oould  read  their  own  interpretation 
into  the  text  of  the  Constltuthin,  and  they  could  demonstrate 
piaaically  that  a  cabinet  not  acknowledging  responsibility  to  the 
legisUture  was  virtoaliy  impotent  for  law-making  poipowt,  - 
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These  are  the  brokd  outlines  of  the  coDtest  that  began  in  the 
first  seauon  of  the  Diet  and  continued  foe  several  yean.  It  is  un- 
n»  ow  necessaiy  to  speak  of  the  special  point*  of  conttoveny. 
aorftt*  Just  as  the  political  parties  bad  been  fonned  od  tbe 
lines  of  persons,  not  prindplea,  so  tbe  oppoaition 
in  the  Diet  was  directed  against  men,  not  measures. 
Tht  struggle  presented  varying  a^)ecls  at  different  times,  but 
tbe  fundamental  question  at  issue  never  changed.  Obstruction 
was  the  weapon  of  the  political  parties.  They  sought  to  render 
legislation  and  finance  impossible  for  any  ministry  that  refused 
to  take  its  mandate  from  the  majority  in  the  lower  house,  and 
they  imparted  an  air  of  respectability  and  even  patriotism  to 
tbeir  destructive  campaign  by  making  "  anti-dannism  "  their 
war<ry,  and  industriously  fostering  the  idea  that  the  struggle 
lay  between  administration  guided  by  public  opinion  and  admin- 
istration controlled  by  a  clique  of  clansmen  who  separated  the 
throne  from  the  nation.  Had  not  the  House  of  Peers  stood 
ttancUy  by  the  government  throughout  this  contest,  it  is 
possible  that  tbe  nation  might  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
rawness  of  the  political  parties. 

There  was  something  melancholy  in  the  spectacle.  The  Restor- 
ation statesmen  were  the  men  who  had  made  Modem  Japan; 
the  men  who  bad  raised  her,  in  the  face  of  immense  obMacles, 
from  tbe  position  of  an  bisignificant  Oriental  slate  to  that  of  a 
fonnidabk  unit  In  the  o>rn[ty  of  nations;  tbe  men,  finally, 
who  had  given  to  her  a  constitution  and  representative  institu- 
tions. Yet  these  same  men  were  now  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
arms  which  they  had  themselves  nerved;  were  held  up  to  public 
obloquy  as  self-seeking  usurpers,  and  were  declared  to  be  im- 
peding the  people's  constitutional  route  to  administrative  privi- 
leges, when  in  reality  they  were  only  holding  the  breach  until 
the  people  should  be  able  to  march  into  the  citadel  with  some 
show  of  orderly  and  rompetent  organization.  That  there  was 
90  corruption,  no  abuse  <^  positkin,  is  not  to  be  pretended;  but 
on  the  whole  the  conservatism  of  the  dan  statesmen  had  only 
one  object — to  provide  that  tbe  newly  constructed  representa- 
tive machine  should  not  be  set  working  until  its  parts  were  duly 
adjusted  and  brought  into  proper  gear. '  ,0n  both  sides  the 
leaden  understood  the  situation  accurattfy.  The  heads  of  the 
parties,  while  publicly  clamouring  for  parliamentair  caUnets, 
privately  confessed  that  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  assume 
administrative  responsibilities;'  and  the  so-called  "dan  states- 
men," while  refusing  before  the  world  to  accept  tbe  Diet's 
maiulates,  admitted  within  official  drdes  that  tbe  question  was 
one  of  time  only.  The  situation  did  not  undergo  any  maited 
change  untD,  the  country  becoming  engaged  in  war  with  China 
(1894-95).  domestic  squabbles  were  forgotten  in  the  presence  of 
foreign  danger.  From  that  time  an  era  of  coalition  commenced. 
Both  the  political  parties  joined  hands  to  vote  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  campaign,  and  one  of  them,  tbe  Liberals, 
subsequently  gave  support  to  a  cabinet  under  the  presidency  of 
Marquis  ItO,  the  purpose  of  the  union  being  to  carry  through  the 
diet  an  ealensive  scheme  of  enlarged  armaments  and  public 
works  planned  in  the  sequel  of  the  war.  The  Progressists,  how- 
ever, remained  implacable,  continuing  their  opposition  to  the 
thing  called  bureaucracy  quite  irrespective  of  its  measures. 

The  next  phase  (1898)  was  a  fusion  of  the  two  parties  into  one 
large  organization  which  adopted  the  name  "  Constitutional 
fMMa'  Party"  {kensei-U).  By  this  union  tbe  chief  ob- 
(teTM   stacks  to  parliamentary  cabinets  were  removed. 

Not  only  did  the  Constitutionalists  command  a 
Urge  majority  in  tbe  lower  botise,  but  also  they  possessed  a 
sufficiency  of  men  who,  although  lacking  ministerial  experience, 
might  still  advance  a  reasonable  title  to  be  entrusted  with  port- 
folios. Immediatdy  the  emperor,  acting  on  tbe  advice  ot 
Marquis  ItB,  invited  Counts  Okuma  and  ItagakI  to  form  a 
cabinet.  It  was  essentially  a  trial.  Hie  party  politidans 
were  required  to  demonstrate  in  practice  the  justice  of  the  claim 
they  bad  been  so  long  asserting  in  theory.   They  had  worked 

'  Ndlber  the  Liberals  nor  the  Progreuistt  had  a  working  majority 
In  the  house  ot  representatives,  nor  could  the  ranks  of  cither  have 
furnished  men  qualified  to  fill  all  the  administrative  posts. 
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in  comUnation  for  tbe  destructive  purpose  of  pulling  down  tht 
so-called  "  clan  statesmen  ";  they  had  now  to  show  wbcthti 
they  could  work  in  combination  for  the  construcdve  purpoMi 
of  administration.  Tbeir  heads,  Counts  Okuma  ai^  lugaki, 
accepted  the  Imperial  mandate,  and  the  nation  watdied  tbe 
result.  There  was  no  nsed  to  wait  long.  In  Itm  than  six 
months  these  new  links  snapped  imder  the  tenuon  ot  dd 
enmities,  and  the  coalition  spQt  up  once  more  into  its  origintl 
elements.  It  had  demonstrated  that  tbe  sweeu  of  powtr,  which 
the  "  dansutesmen  "  had  been  so  vdiemently  accused  of  covet- 
ing, possessed  even  greater  attractions  for  thdr  accusers.  Tbe 
issue  of  the  experiment  was  such  a  palpable  fiasco  that  it  eflec- 
tually  rehabilitated  the  "  dan  statesmen,"  and  finally  proved, 
what  had  indeed  been  long  evident  to  cveiy  dose  ohaerver,  that 
without  the  assistance  of  those  autesmen  no  poQtical  fany 
could  hold  oflice  successfidly. 

Thencdorth  it  became  the  unique  aim  of  Liberals  and  Pro- 
gressists alike  to  join  hands  permanently  with  the  men  (owardi 
whom  they  had  once  displayed  such  imnUcible  r,|,^,,f 
hostility.  Prince  ItB,  the  leader  of  the  so-called  mtorOm 
"  elder  sUtesmen,"  recdved  special  solicitations,  for  suitMK* 
it  was  plain  that  he  would  bring  to  any  political  ''^'^ 
party  an  overwhelming  access  of  strength  alike  in  ^^^^^ 
his  own  person  and  in  tbe  number  of  friends  and 
disdples  certain  to  follow  liim.  But  Prince  ItA  declined  to 
be  absorbed  into  any  existing  party,  or  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  parliamentary  cabinets.  He  would  consent  to  form  a  txm 
association,  but  it  must  consist  of  men  suflidently  disdplinrd 
to  obey  bim  implidtly,  and  sufficiently  docile  to  accept  iheit 
programme  from  bis  band.  The  Liberals  agreed  to  these  terms. 
They  dissolved  their  party  (August  1900}  and  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  a  new  organization,  which  did  not  even 
itsdf  a  party,  its  designation  being  rikkm  teiyA-iai  (associitkn 
of  friends  of  the  constitution),  and  which  had  for  the  cardiEi^ 
plank  in  its  ptatEwm  a  declaration  of  ministerial  irresponsibiliiy 
to  the  Diet.  A  singular  page  was  thus  added  to  the  stor>-  oi 
Japanese  political  development;  for  not  merdy  did  the  Liberals 
enlist  under  tbe  banner  of  the  statesmen  wbom  for  twcciy 
years  tbcy  had  fought  to  overthrow,  but  they  also  taciily 
consented  to  ense  from  thdr  professiwi  of  faith  its  essential 
article,  pariiamentary  cabinets,  and,  by  resigning  that  article 
to  the  I^greasists,  created  for  the  fitst  time  an  opposition  «itb 
a  solid  and  intelligible  platform.  Nevertheless  the  sdyfl-kai 
grew  itcadHy  in  strength  whereas  tbe  number  of  its  tqiponeUs 
declined  correqicmdingly.  At  tbe  general  elect  tons  in  May 
19^  the  former  secured  19s  seats,  the  four  sections  of  the 
opposition  winning  only  184.  Thus  for  tbe  first  time  in  Japanese 
parliamentary  history  a  majority  of  the  lower  chamber  found 
thenudvei  mucUng  under  tbe  tsme  banner.  Moreover, 
the  four  sections  of  the  opposition  were  independently  organind 
and  differed  neariy  as  much  from  one  another  as  they  all  difieted 
from  the  seiyU-kai.  Their  impotence  to  make  bead  against  the 
solid  pbahmx  of  the  latter  was  thus  conspictious,  especially 
during  the  igoS-jgooM^on  of  tbe  Diet.  Hnch  talk  then  began 
to  be  hnod  about  the  necessity  of  coaUtion,  and  that  this  taU 
will  materialize  eventually  cannot  be  doubted.  Reduction  of 
armaments,  abolition  of  taxes  spedally  imposed  for  beUigcreat 
purposes,  and  the  substitution  of  a  strictly  oonstituiionsi 
system  for  the  existing  bureeuaacy — these  objects  constitute 
t  sufficiently  solid  platform,  and  nothing  is  wanted  excepi  that 
a  body  of  proved  administrators  should  join  tbe  oppoaitioo 
in  occupying  it.  There  were  in  1909  no  signs,  however,  thit 
any  such  defection  from  the  ranks  of  officialdom  would  take 
place.  Deference  is  paid  to  public  o|Hniona  inasmach  as  em  ■ 
sdytt-kai  minbtry  will  not  remain  in  office  after  its  popularity 
has  begun  to  show  signs  of  waning.  But  no  dderence  is  paid 
to  the  doctrine  of  party  cabinets.  Prince  ItA  did  not  continue 
to  iMd  the  sdyfl-kai  for  more  than  three  years.  In  July  looj 
he  ddegated  that  function  to  Marqids  Salon^,  leprcseatative 
of  one  of  the  very  oldest  hmiliei  of  tbe  court  nobiliV  and  a 
persona]  friend  of  tbe  emperor,  as  also  was  Prince  ItBL  Tbe 
Impe^  stamp  is  tbtM  vicirtotnly  set  upon  tbe  princjpk  of 
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pcditkal  combiutions  for  ibc  better  prmctica]  conduct  ctf 
puliamentary  busioeM,  but  thst  tbe  Kiyll-kai,  founded  by 
Prince  It6  ud  led  by  Huqnii  Suonji,  tbould  ever  bold  office 
in  dcfium  of  tbe  lovefeiKn's  mindita  b  untbinkable.  Con- 
■tituttoul  instilutiou  in  Japkn  are  tbeicfwe  devdopiiig  along 
lines  entirely  #itbout  precedent.  The  storm  and  atiex  of  early 
pw&amcDtaiy  day*  bave  given  place  to  comparative  calm. 
Doting  tbe  fifU  tvdvcMnions of  tbe  Diet.exteodingoirerSycan, 
tbrnwcKAvedimilutiaaaoftbelower  house.  Duiag  the  next 
tbiitWB  lurioni,  extending  over  ii  yean,  there  mre  two 
diMolutiona.  During  the  firtt  8  years  of  the  Diet's  existence  there 
were  six  changes  of  cabinet:  during  the  next  ii  years  then  were 
five  changes.  Another  heahby  sign  was  that  men  <4  aSain 
wcfe  bftfnnlwg  to  lealiae  tbe  itnportance  qS  parifamentaiy 
reptgseMHion,  At  Gist  the  constitoendes  were  contested 
almost  entirely  by  professional  politicians,  barristers  and 
jonmalists.  In  1900  there  was  a  solid  body  (tbe  bojkin  dub) 
of  business  men  oonunanding  nearly  jo  votes  in  tbe  lower 
boose;  and  as  tbe  upper  chamber  indtided  45  lepresmutlves 
of  tbe  highest  tax-payers,  tbe  interests  erf  commerce  and 
industry  were  intelligently  debated.  (F.  By.) 

X. — ^Thk  CtAiH  or  Japan:   by  a  Japanese  Statesman* 

It  baa  been  said  that  it  b  impossible  for  an  Ocddcntal  to 
undetstand  tbe  Oriental,  and  vice  vena;  but,  admitting  that 
tbe  mutual  understanding  of  two  different  races  or  peoples 
b  a  dilEcult  matter,  why  should  Ocddentab  and  Orientab 
be  thos  set  in  oppeaitim?  No  doubt,  different  peoples  of 
EuR^e  understand  each  other  better  than  they  do  tbe  Asiatic; 
but  can  Asiatic  peopJei  understand  each  other  better  than  they 
can  Europeans  or  than  tbe  Europeans  can  understand  any  of 
them?  Do  JapancEC  undenund  Persians  or  even  Indians 
better  than  English  or  French?  It  b  true  perhaps  that  Japan- 
ese can  and  do  undcnland  tbe  Chinese  better  than  Europeans; 
but  that  b  due  not  only  to  craturies  of  mutual  intercourse, 
but  to  tbe  wonderful  and  peculiar  fact  that  ihey  have  adopted 
the  old  classical  Chinese  literature  as  thrir  own,  somewhat  in  the 
way,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree,  in  which  tbe  European 
nations  have  adopted  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  literatures. 
What  b  here  contended  for  b  that  the  mutual  understanding 
of  two  pcoptet  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  race,  but  of  the  know- 
ledge of  each  other's  hbtory,  traditions,  literature,  tec, 

Tbe  Japanese  have,  they  think,  suffered  much  from  the 
miiuoderstanding  of  their  motives,  feelings  and  ideas;  what  they 
want  b  to  be  understood  fuUy  and  to  be  known  for  what  they 
really  are,  be  it  good  or  bad.  They  desire,  above  aU,  not  to  be 
lumped  as  Oriental,  but  to  be  known  and  judged  on  their  own 
account.  In  tbe  latter  half  of  the  iQtb  century,  in  fact  up  to 
the  Chinese  War,  it  irritated  Japanese  travelling  abroad  more 
than  anything  else  to  be  taken  for  Chinese.  Then,  after  the 
Chinese  War,  tbe  alarm  about  Japan  leading  Eastern  Asia 
to  make  >  general  attach  upon  Europe— the  so-called  Yellow 
Peril — seemed  so  ridiculous  to  the  Japanese  that  the  bad  effectsof 
sucb  wild  talk  were  not  quite  appreciated  by  them.  The  aim  of 
the  Japanese  nation,  ever  since,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
(tS6S),  they  laid  aside  definitively  all  ideas  of  seclusion  and 
entered  into  the  comity  of  nations,  has  been  that  tbey'sbould 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  Eastern  peoples  to  an  equality  with 
tbe  Western  and  should  be  in  the  foremost  rank  oS  the  brother- 
hood of  nations;  it  was  not  their  ambition  at  all  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  East  against  the  West,  but  rather  to  beat 
down  tbe  barriers  between  themselves  and  the  West 

Tbe  intense  pride  of  the  Japanese  in  their  nationality,  their 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  arise  from  their  history,  for  what  other 
nation  can  p<»nt  to  an  Imperial  family  of  one  unbroken  lineage 
reigning  over  the  land  for  twenty-five  centuries?  Is  it  not  a 
gjorious  tradition  for  a  nation,  that  its  emperor  should  b«  de- 
scended directly  from  that  grandson  of  '  the  great  heavcn- 

'  The  following  ezpression  of  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  by  a 
statesman  of  the  writer's  authority  and  experience,  may  well  uipple- 
nent  the  general  account  of  the  progrcM  of  Japan  and  iu  inciunon 
among  the  gtvat  miSxed  powcia  of  the  worid^tED.  E.  8.) 
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illuminating  goddess,"  to  whom  she  said,  "  Tlus  land  (Japan) 
b  the  i^ioa  over  which  my  descendants  shall  be  the  lords. 
Do  tbou,  my  august  d^,  proceed  thither  and  govern  iL  Gut 
Tkt  prosperity  of  Iky  dylOity  ikall  ht  caaal  uriUk  htavat  and  eartk." 
Thus  they  call  their  country  tbe  land  of  kami  (andent  gods  of 
tradition).  With  thb  spirit,  in  the  old  days  when  China  held 
the  h^mony  of  the  East,  and  all  neighbouring  peoples  were 
regarded  as  its  tributaries,  Japan  sImw,  largely  no  dmibt  on 
acGouia  of  its  insular  poiitioii,  held  itself  quite  aloof;  ft  set  at 
defiance  the  power  of  Knblai  and  rooted  utterly  the  combbwd 
Chinese  and  Korean  fleets  with  vast  forces  sent  by  him  to  conquer 
Japan,  thb  being  the  only  qccssIob  that  Japan  wis  thiestened 
with  a  foieitn  invasion. 

Viith  thb  spirit,  as  soon  » they  perceived  the  superiority  of 
the  Western  dvOization,  they  set  to  work  to  Introduce  it  Into 
their  country,  just  as  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  they  had 
adopted  and  adapted  the  Chinese  dvilization.  In  1S68,  the  first 
year  of  the  era  of  Mdji,  the  emperor  swore  solemnly  the  memor- 
able oath  of  five  articles,  settii^  forth  tht  policy  that  was  to  be 
and  has  been  followed' thereafter  by  tbe  government.  These 
five  artides  were:— 

I.  Deliberative  assemblies  shall  be  ettabltihed  and  aU  smhuics 

of  gnvermnent  ihall  be  decided  by  public  opinion. 

1.  All  claucs,  high  and  low,  shall  unite  in  vigorously  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  ^vemmcnt. 

3.  Oflhciali.  civil  and  military,  and  all  common  people  shall  as 
far  at  powble  be  allowed  to  fulfil  their  just  desires  so  that  there 
may  not  be  any  discontent  among  them. 

4.  UnearUittd  euiiomt  of  former  limts  ikaO  he  broken  Ikroutk,  and 
everything  shall  be  band  upon  juM  and  equitable  principles  of 
heaven  and  earth  (nature). 

}.  KncwUdte  tkall  be  MUfAi  for  Uirouiftota  He  werU.  so  that  the 
[are  of  (he  em|»re  may  be  promoted. 
(Trandation  due  to  Prof.  N.  Honum  of  TOlcyB  Imp.  Univ.) 

It  b  interesting,  as  showing  the  continuity  of  the  policy  of  the 
eminre,  to  place  side  by  side  with  these  articles  the  words  of  the 
Imperial  rescript  issued  in  1908,  which  are  as  follows^— 

"  We  are  convinced  that  irith  the  rapid  and  unceadng  advance  of 

civilization,  the  East  and  West,  mutually  denendent  and  belpuw 
each  other,  are  bound  by  common  interests.  It  is  our  sincere  wiui 
to  continue  to  enjoy  for  ever  its  benefit*  in  common  with  other 
powers  by  entering  into  cloaer  and  closer  relations  and  itrengthenioB 
our  friendship  with  them.  Now  in  order  to  be  able  to  move  onward 
along  with  the  constant  ^roptM  of  the  world  and  to  share  in  the 
blcasing*  of  civiliiation,  it  11  obvious  that  we  must  develop  our 
internal  mources;  our  nation,  but  recently  emerged  from  an  ex- 
hausting war,  must  put  forth  Increased  activity  in  every  branch 
of  administration.  It  therefore  behoves  our  people  to  endeavour 
with  one  mind,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  to  pursue  their 
calling  honestly  and  eameitly>  to  be  industrious  and  thrifty,  to 
abide  in  faith  and  righteousneai,  to  be  simple  and  warm-hearted, 
to  put  away  ostentation  and  vanity  and  stnve  after  tbe  useful  and 
solid,  to  avoid  idleness  and  indulgence,  and  to  a|^y  tbeniselvts 
incessantly  to  strenuous  and  arduous  tasks . . ." 

The  ambition  of  tbe  Japanese  people  has  been,  as  already 
stated,  to  be  recognized  as  an  equal  by  the  Great  Powers.  With 
thb  object  in  view,  they  have  s^red  no  efforts  to  introduce  what 
they  considered  superior  in  the  Western  dvilization,  although  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  in  their  eagerness  they  bavo 
always  been  wise.  Tkey  hate  ahoays  reteiUed  any  dixriminctum 
against  them  as  an  Asiatic  people,  not  merely  protesting  against 
it,  knowing  that  such  would  not  avail  much,  but  making  every 
endeavour  to  remove  reasons  or  excuses  for  it.  Fomeriy  there 
were  troops  stationed  to  guard  several  legations;  foreign  postal 
service  was  not  entirely  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Japanese  government 
for  a  long  time;  these  and  other  indignities  against  tbe  sove- 
reignty of  the  nation  were  gradually  removed  by  proving  that 
they  were  not  necessary.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  the 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction;  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Europe 
and  America  as  early  as  iSyi  with  a  view  to  the  revision  of 
treaties  in  order  to  do  away  with  thb  imptrium  in  imperie,  that 
being  the  date  originally  fixed  for  the  revision;  the  embassy, 
however,  failed  in  its  object  but  was  not  altogether  fruitlessj  for 
it  was  then  clearly  seen  that  it  vrauld  be  necessary  to  revise 
thoroughly  the  system  of  laws  and  entirely  to  reorganiie  the 
law  courts  befne  Ocddenttl  wtlions  could  foe  induced  to  forgo 
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tUi  privilege.  Thcu  meanire*  -were  nccoury  in  any  cue  as 
s  consequence  o(  the  introduction  of  the  Western  method*  and 
Ideas,  but  they  were  hastcn«l  by  the  fact  of  their  beinga  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  reviuon  of  treaties.  When  the  new  code  of 
laws  was  brought  before  the  Diet  at  its  first  session,  and  there 
was  a  great  o[^>osition  against  it  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  account 
of  its  many  defects  and  especially  of  iu  ignoring  many  csUblished 
ua^ei ,  the  chief  argument  in  its  favour,  or  at  least  one  that  had 
a  great  iDfluence  with  many  who  were  unacquainted  with  tech- 
nical points,  was  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  revision  of  treaties 
and  that  the  defects,  if  any,  could  be  afterwards  amended  at 
leisure.  These  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  goveniment, 
bowerer,  took  a  long  time,  and  in  the  meantime  the  whole  nation, 
or  at  least  the  more  intelligent  part  of  it,  was  chafing  impatiently 
under  what  was  considered  a  national  indignity.  The  United 
States,  by  being  the  first  to  agree  to  iU  abandonment,  although 
this  agreement  was  rendered  nugatory  by  a  conditional  clause, 
added  to  the  stock  of  goodwill  with  wfaidi  the  Japanese  have 
always  regarded  the  Americans  on  account  of  their  attitude 
towards  them,  When  at  last  the  consummation  so  long  and 
ardently  desired  was  attained,  great  was  the  joy  with  which  it 
was  greeted,  for  now  It  was  felt  that  Japan  was  indnd  on  terms 
of  equality  with  Occidental  nations.  Great  Britain,  by  being  the 
first  to  conclude  the  revised  treaty — an  act  due  to  the  rcmarlcable 
foresight  of  her  statesmen  in  spile  ol  the  (q)posit)on  of  their 
countrymen  in  Japan — did  much  to  bring  about  the  cordial 
feeling  of  the  Japanese  towards  the  British,  which  made  them 
welcome  with  such  enthusiasm  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance. 
The  importance  of  this  Uat  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  extreme  East  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  appreciated  at  its  fuU  value  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  among  the  Japanese;  but  by  the  mass  of  the  pei^e 
it  was  received  with  great  acclamation, owing  partly  to  the  already 
fritting  good  feeling  towards  the  British,  but  also  in  a  large 
measure  because  it  was  felt  that  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
should  leave  its  "  splendid  isoIaUon  "  to  enter  into  this  alliance 
I»t>claiined  in  the  dearest  possible  vray  that  Japan  had  entered  < 
on  terms  of  full  equality  among  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  and 
that  thracetortb  there  could  be  no  ground  for  that  discrimination 
agaiiut  ihem  as  an  A^atk  natkm  which  had  been  to  piling  to 
the  Japanese  people. 

There  have  been,  and  there  still  are  bdng  made,  many  charges 
against  the  Japanese  govemment  and  people.  While  admitting 
i^Mi  some  of  them  may  be  founded  on  facts,  it  is  permissible  to 
point  out  that  trails  and  acts  of  a  few  individuals  have  often  been 
generaliied  to  be  the  national  characteristic  or  the  result  of  a 
fixed  poBcy,  while  in  many  cases  such  charges  are  due  to  mis- 
understandingB  arising  from  want  of  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
other's  language,  customs,  usages,  ideas,  kc.  Take  the  principle 
of  "the  open  door,"  for  instance;  the  Japanese  govemment  has 
been  charged  in  several  instances  with  acting  contrary  to  it.  It 
is  natural  that  where  (as  in  China)  competition  is  very  keen 
between  men  of  different  natimalities,  individuals  should  some- 
times feel  aggrieved  and  make  complaints  of  unfairness  against 
the  govemment  of  their  competitors;  it  is  also  natural  that  people 
at  home  should  listen  to  and  believe  in  thoae  charges  made 
against  the  Japanese  by  their  countrymen  in  the  East,  while 
unfortunately  the  Japanese, beingsofarawayaudoften  unaware 
of  them,  have  not  a  ready  means  of  vindicating  themselves;  but 
subsequent  investigations  have  always  shown  those  charges  to 
be  either  groundless  or  due  to  misundeistandin|p,  and  it  may  be 
asserted  that  in  no  case  has  the  charge  been  substantiated  that 
the  Japanese  government  has  knowingly,  deliberately,  of  maliu 
prepense  been  guilty  of  breach  of  faith  in  violating  the  principle 
of  "the  open  door"  to  which  it  has  solemnly  pledged  itself.  That 
it  has  often  been  accused  by  the  Japanese  subjects  of  weakness 
tij-d-tu  foreign  powers  to  the  detriment  of  their  interests,  b 
perhapa  a  good  proof  of  its  fairness. 

The  Japanese  have  often  been  charged  .with  looseness  of  com- 
mercial morality.  This  charge  is  harder  to  answer  than  the  last, 
for  it  cannot  be  dented  that  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
dhhopesty  on  the  part  of  Jspanese  ttadesmen  or  emphiyec*;  M 
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quoqM  Is  never  a  valid  argument,  bat  there  are  black  sheep  every  - 
where,  and  there  were  special  reasons  why  foicigsert  sbould  have 
come  in  contact  with  many  such  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Japanese,  In  daj-s  before  the  Jtestoratioo,  merchanu  and 
tradesmen  were  officially  classed  as  the  lowest  of  four  daite^ 
the  samurai,  the  larmen,  the  artisans  and  the  merchants; 
practically,  however,  rich  merchanu  serving  u  bankets  ami 
employers  of  othera  were  held  in  high  esteem,  even  by  tbesarauial. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  position  of  the  last  three  *U 
tow  compared  with  that  of  the  samurai;  their  education  was  net 
so  high,  and  although  of  coune  there  was  the  same  code  of 
morality  for  them  all,  there  was  no  such  high  standard  of  booo« 
as  was  enjoined  upon  the  samurai  by  the  bushidfi  or  "  the  wsy 
of  samurai."  Now,  when  foreign  trade  was  first  opened,  it  wis 
naturally  not  firms  with  long-established  credit  and  methods  thai 
first  ventured  upon  the  new  field  <tf  business— some  few  that  did 
failed  owing  to  their  want  of  experieiMe — U  was  ratber  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  spirits  with  little  capital  or  credit  who 
eagerly  flocked  to  the  newly  opened  ports  to  try  their  fortune. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  or  roost  of  tbooe  should 
be  very  scrupulous  in  their  with  the  foreigners;  the 

majority  of  those  adventurers  failed,  while  a  few  of  the  abler  nvn, 
generally  thoae  who  believed  in  ud  practised  honesty  as  the 
best  policy,  succeeded  and  came  to  occupy  an  honourable  posi- 
tion as  business  men.  It  is  also  asserted  that  foreigners,  or  ai 
least  some  of  them,  did  not  scruple  to  take  unfair  advantage  ol 
the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  their  Japanese  customeis 
to  impose  upon  them  methods  which  they  would  not  ban 
followed  except  in  the  East;  it  may  be  that  such  methods  me 
necessary  or  were  deemed  so  in  dealing  with  those  adventurtis, 
but  it  b  a  fact  that  it  afterwards  took  a  long  time  and  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  Japanese  traders  to  break  through  some  usages 
and  customs  which  were  established  in  earlier  days  and  which 
they  deemed  derogatory  to  their  credit  or  injurious  to  their  ia- 
terests.  Infringement  of  patent  rights  and  fraudulent  imitation 
of  trade-marks  have  with  some  truth  also  been  charged  apiut 
the  Japanese;  about  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  although 
the  princ^ries  of  morality  cannot  change,  their  applications  may 
be  new;  patenU  and  trade-marks  are  something  new  to  the 
Japanese,  and  it  takes  time  to  teach  that  Ibeir  inlringemeot 
should  be  regarded  with  the  same  moral  censure  as  stealing. 
The  government  has  done  everything  to  prevent  such  practice 
by  enactbig  and  enforcing  laws  against  them,  and  nowadays  they 
are  not  so  common.  Be  that  as  it  may,  such  a  state  of  afiain 
as  that  mentioned  above  b  now  passing  away  almost  entirely; 
commerce  and  trade  are  now  regarded  as  highly  honouraUe  pro- 
fessions, merchanu  and  busineu  men  occupy  the  highest  social 
positions,  several  of  thera  having  been  lately  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  are  as  honourable  a  set  of  men  as  can  be  met  anywhere.  It 
is  however  to  be  regretted  that  in  introdudng  Westcnt  business 
methods.  It  has  not  been  quite  possible  to  exclude  tome  ol  their 
evils,  such  as  promotion  of  swindling  companies,  tanpeiing  with 
members  of  l^istature,  and  so  forth. 

The  Japanese  have  also  been  considered  In  some  quarters  to 
be  a  bellicose  nation.  No  sooner  was  the  war  with  Russia  over 
than  they  were  said  to  be  ready  and  eager  to  fig^t  with  the 
United  States.  Thb  is  another  misrepresentation  arising  fnn 
want  of  proper  knowledge  of  Japanese  character  and  feeling 
Although  it  b  true  that  within  the  quarter  of  a  cratuiy  preceding 
tgog  Japan  wasengaged  in  two  sanguinary  wars,  not  to  meatira 
the  Boxer  aflair,  ]k  which  oiring  to  her  proximity  to  the  scene 
of  the  dbtuibancei  she  had  to  take  a  prominent  put,  yet  naihcf 
of  these  was  of  her  own  seeking;  in  both  cases  she  had  to  fight  or 
else  submit  to  become  a  mere  dpher  in  the  world,  if  indeed  she 
could  have  preserved  her  existence  as  an  independent  state.  The 
Japanese,  far  from  being  a  bellicose  pe^e,  deliberately  cut  o3 
all  intercourse  with  the  out»de  world  in  order  to  avoid  inter- 
national troubles,  and  remained  absolutely  secluded  from  the 
world  and  at  profound  peace  within  thdr  own  territory  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  Besides,  the  Japanese  have  always  re- 
garded the  Americans  with  a  special  gtwdwill,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  steady  libeni  attitode  of  the  Ameiicui  foTCiiUBCBt  ud 
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people  toward!  Japan  and  Japanese,  and  fbey  look  npon 
tbe  idea  of  wu  belireea  Japan  utd  the  United  Ststa  u 
lidicalous. 

RettrictiODS  upon  Japucae  cmlgraats  to  the  United  SUtcs 
ud  to  Auttndia  are  irritating  to  the  Japanese,  because  It  b  a 
discrimination  against  them  as  belonging  to  the  "  yellow  "  race, 
whereas  it  has  been  their  ambition  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
level  o(  the  Eastern  nations  to  an  equality  with  the  Western 
nations,  although  they  cannot  change  the  colour  <rf  their  ddn. 
When  a  Japanese  even  o(  the  highest  rank  and  standing  has  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  an  American  immigrant  officer  before  he  can 
enter  American  territory,  u  it  not  natural  tfa^  he  and  his  coun  try- 
laeBSboaldnMntthisfltscriminalioBasaBlndlgnRy?  Bntthey 
luve  too  much  good  sense  to  think  or  even  dieun  of  going  to 
war  upon  such  a  matter;  on  the  contrary,  the  Japanew  govem- 
ment  agreed  in  igoS  to  limit  the  number  of  emipanti  u  order 
to  avoid  complitations. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  it  haa  em  been  the  an^tion  of  the 
Japanese  pe^lc  to  take  rank  vrith  the  Great  Powers  <d  the  worid, 
and  to  have  a  voice  In  the  council  of  nations;  they  demand  that 
they  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  because  of  the  colour  of 
their  tkb,  but  that  they  tbaU  rather  be  judged  by  their  deeds. 
With  thb  aim,  they  have  made  gnat  ^orts:  where  charges 
brought  against  them  have  any  foUndatioa  in  faa,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  make  teforms;  where  they  are  false  or  due  to 
misunderstandings  they  have  tried  to  live  them  down,  trusting 
to  time  for  their  vindiotitxi.  They  are  willing  to  be  judged  by 
the  intelligent  and  impartial  world:  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  u 
what  they  claim,  and  think  they  have  a  tight  to  claim,  from 
the  world.  (K.) 

BiBLiocaAFHY.— The  latest  edition  of  von  WenKkstem'i 
BiUiagrapkj  tf  Ik*  Japantse  Empiri  contains  the  names  of  all 
impunaM  bodes  and  publication*  nbtiiw  to  Japan,  which  have 
now  becoaw  very  numeroua.  A  general  reference  must  suffice 
bcic  to  Captain  F.  Brinkley'a  Japan  (i3  vols.,  1904);  the  works  of 
B.  H.  ChamberUifl.  Tkinti  Japanae  (5th  ed.,  1905,  Ac);  W.  G. 
AUon,  Bat.  af  Jap.  Likraim,  Ok.,  and  Lafcadio  Heam,  Japan:  an 
ImltrprelatuH  (1904).  Ac,  as  the  European  autbgrs  with  intimate 
kuomUdn  at  the  country  who  have  done  moat  to  give  accurate  and 
inumiaating  erprvion  to  its  development.  See  also  Fifty  Ytars 
«/  Nrm  Japa*,  an  encycknaedie  account  of  the  national  development 
in  all  its  aspects,  compiCed  by  Count  Sbigenobu  Okuma  (3  vols., 
1907.  1908;  Eng.  ed.  by  Marcus  B.  Huisb,  1909). 

JAPUnnXO,  the  art  of  coating  surfaces  of  metal,  wood,  lie, 
with  a  va4-iety  of  varnishes,  whidi  are  dried  and  hardened  on  in 
stoves  or  hot  cbambcfs.  These  drying  processes  cmistitnte  the 
main  distinguishing  features  of  the  art.  The  trade  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  it  b  an  imitation  of  the  famous  lacquering 
of  J^nn  (see  Japan:  Art),  which,  however,  is  prepared  with 
cnlirdy  different  materiab  and  processes,  and  ia  In  aU  respects 
much  more  brilliant,  durable  and  beautiful  than  any  ordinary 
japan  work.  Japanning  b  done  in  clear  transparent  varnishes, 
in  black  and  in  body  colours;  but  black  japan  is  the  most 
characterbtic  and  common  style  of  work.  The  varnish  for  black 
japan  con^sts  essentially  of  pure  natural  asphaltum  with  a  pro- 
portion of  gum  anim£  dissolved  in  linseed  oil  and  thinned  with 
turpentioe.  In  thin  layers  such  a  Japan  has  a  rich  dark  brown 
colour;  it  only  shows  a  brilliant  black  In  thicker  coatings,  for 
fine  work,  which  has  to  be  smoothed  and  polished,  several  coats 
of  black  are  applied  in  succcasicm,  each  befaig  aepuately  dried  in 
the  itove  at  a  heat  which  may  rise  to  about  300*  F.  Body 
colours  consist  of  a  basb  of  tranquuent  varnish  mixed  with  the 
special  mineral  paints  of  the  desired  colours  or  with  bronze 
powders.  The  transparent  varnish  used  by  japannert  is  a  copal 
vanush  which  contains  less  dijnng  oO  and  more  tuipentine  than 
is  contained  ia  ordinary  painters'  otl  varnish.  Japanning  pro- 
duces a  brilliant  polished  surface  which  is  much  more  durable  and 
less  easily  affected  by  heat,  mobture  or  other  influences  than  any 
ordioaiy  painted  and  vanu'shed  work.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
proceaiiatenne^tc  between  ordinary  pafaiting  and  enamelling. 
It  te  very  extcndvdy  applied  In  the  finishing  of  oidbiary  fron- 
mongery  goods  and  domestic  Iron-work,  deed  boxes,  dadt  dials 
and  pa^er-mlcbi  articles.  The  process  b  also  applied  to  blocks 
of  tbUe  for  making  imitation  ot  black  and  other  marbles  for 


chbnneyi^eces,  ftc,  and  in  a  modified  form  is  employed  for 
preparing  enamelled,  japan  or  patent  leather. 

JAFHBTH  (rfH,  in  the  Bible,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah  > 
ao»rding  to  the  Priestly  Code  (c.  450  s.c.);  but  in  the  earlier 
tradition*  the  second  si»,  also  the  "  father  "  of  one  of  the  three 
groups  into  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  divided.*  In 
Gen.  ix.  17,  Noah  pronounces  the  following  blessingon  Jai^ieth— 

"  5^  Japbeth  (Heb.  y,plMh 

And  let  bus  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shemi 
And  let  Canaan  be  Us  senaat." 

This  b  probably  an  ancient  oracle  independent  aEkc  of  the  flood 
story  and  the  genealo^cal  scheme  in  Gen.  x.  Shem  b  probably 
Israel;  Canaan,  of  course,  the  Canaanites;  by  analogy,  Japheth 
should  be  some  third  dement  of  the  poptdallon  of  Palestine— the 
Philistines  or  the  Fhoenldana  have  been  iinniilnl  The  sense 
of  the  second  Uneb  doubtful.  It  may  be  "  let  God  dwell "  or  "  let 
Japheth  dwell ";  on  the  latter  view  J^ihctb  appears  to  be  in 
friendly  alliance  with  Sbem.  The  words  mi^t  mean  that 
Ji^^heth  was  an  intruding  invader,  but  thb  is  not  consonant  with 
the  tone  of  the  orade.  Poaalbly  Japheth  li  only  present  in 
Gen.  ix.  ie-37'  through  corruption  of  the  text,  Japheth  may 
be  an  accidental  repetition  of  y^ht "  may  be  enla^,"  misread 
as  a  proper  name. 

In  Cen.  x.  J^tbeth  u  the  northern  and  western  division  of  the 
ttations;  bring  perhaps  used  as  a  convenient  title  under  vdiich  to 
group  the  more  remote  peojdes  who  were  not  thou^t  of  asstand- 
ing  in  ethnic  or  politick  connexion  with  Israel  or  Egypt.  Thus 
of  hb  descendants,  Comer,  Magog,*  Tubal,  Meahech,  Ashkenaa, 
R^ihatli  and  Togarmah  are  peoples  who  are  located  with  more 
or  less  certainty  in  N.E.  Ana  Minor,  Armenia  and  the  lands  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  Black  Sea;  Javaa  it  the  lonians,  used  loosely  for 
the  seafaring  peoples  of  the  West,  includmg  Tarahbh  (Tarteisus 
in  Spain),  Kittim  (Cyprus},  Rodanim*  (Rhodes).  _  There  ta  no 
certain  identification  of  Tiras  and  Elishab. 

The  umllarity  of  the  name  Japheth  to  the  TtUa  lapetea  of  CitA 
mythology  te  Mobably  a  mere  accident.  A  place  Japheth  b  men. 
tioned  in  Judith  IL 15,  but  it  b  quite  unknown. 

In  addiuon  to  eoesmentariesaiid  dictiooarv  ardtlea,  see  E.  Mcvcr, 
DkItnailtntmdi»nlldManUmmt,tp.ai9win.    (W.  H.  Ba.) 

JAR(  a  vessel  of  simple  form,  made  of  earthenware,  glass,  ftc., 
with  a  qwutless  mouth,  and  usually  without  handles.  The 
word  came  into  English  through  Fr.  jam  or  Span,  jorra,  from 
Aitb.jarrak,  the  earthenware  vessel  of  Eastern  countries,  used 
to  contain  water,  <»1,  wine,  8ic  The  simple  electrical  condenser 
known  as  a  Lejdtn  Jar  (f  .*.)  was  so  called  because  of  the  early 
experiments  n»de  In  the  sdence  of  electricity  at  Leiden.  In  the 
sense  of  a  harsh  vibrating  sound,  a  sudden  shock  or  vibrating 
movement,  hence  dissension,  quarrel  or  petty  strife,  "  jar  "  b 
onomatopoeic  in  origin;  it  b  also  seen  in  the  name  of  the  bird 
night- jar  (also  known  as  the  goat-sucker).  In  the  expression 
"  on  the  jar  "  or  "  ajar,"  of  a  door  or  window  partly  open,  the 
word  u  another  form  of  chart  or  char,  meaning  turn  or  tiimin^ 
which  survives  in  charwoman,  one  who  wo^  at  a  turn,  a  job 
and  chore,  a  job,  spell  tA  work. 

JAR60H,  in  its  earliest  use  a  term  applied  to  the  chirping  and 
twittering  of  birds,  but  sbce  the  tsth  century  maittly  confined  to 
any  language,  spoken  or  written,  which  U  either  unintelligible 
to  the  user  or  to  the  hearer.  It  b  partlcidarly  applied  by  unin- 
structed  hearers'  or  readers  to  the  language  ft^  of  technical 
terminology  used  by  scientific,  philosophic  and  other  writcra. 
The  word  is  0.  Fr.,  and  Cotgiave  defines  it  as  "  gibridge 
(gibberish),  fustian  language."  It  b  cognate  with  Span,  teri- 
foiaa,  and  Ital.  gergo,  lergont,  and  probably  related  to  the 
onomatopoeic  0.  fr.jargoiiiiler,  to  chatter.  The  root  b  probably 
seen  in  LaL  garrire,  to  chatter. 

>  Cen.  v.  37.  vi.  10,  vli.  13,  x.  I ;  cf.  r  Chroo.  1.  4. 
»  Cen.  ix.  37,  a.  3,  J.  c.  650-750  B.C.    In  ix.  iB  Ham  b  an 
editorial  addition. 

•  Cen.  X.  1-5:  d.  I  Chron.  i.  5-7.  For  the  sigalficaoce  of  the 
genealogies  in  Gen.  x.  see  Hah. 

*  See  GoHEK,  Cog. 

_*  Sow«du»ddreadwithiChrDtt.L7(UaC.}forDodanim. 
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JAHQOOK,  or  Jakcon  Coccui<»»Il7  In  old  writlnp  jartmite 
aadjacounce),  m  name  applied  by  modern  nlncnlo^sts  to  tboK 
xircons  which  &re  fine  enough  to  be  cut  u  gem-stones,  but  arc 
not  of  the  red  colour  which  characterizes  the  hyadath  01  jacinth. 
The  word  is  related  to  Arab  larguH  (sircon).  Some  ol  the  finest 
}iargoon9  are  green,  others  brown  and  yellow,  whilst  some  are 
colourless.  The  colourless  jargoon  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
certain  coloured  stones.  When  sircon  ia  heated  it  sometimes 
changes  in  colour,  or  ftttogetber  loses  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
usually  increases  in  density  and  brilliancy.  The  so-called 
Matura  diamonds,  formerly  sent  from  Matara  (or  Matura),  in 
Ceylon,  were  decolorised  zircons.  The  zircon  has  strong  re- 
fnctive  power,  and  its  lustre  is  almost  adamantine,  but  it  lacks 
the  fire  erf  the  diamond.  The  specific  gravity  of  zircon  is  subject 
to  considerable  variatios  in  different  varieties;  thus  Sir  A.  H. 
Church  found  the  q>.  gr.  of  *  fine  kaf-gteen  jaigOMt  to  be  as  low 
as  s-gSs,  and  that  of  a  pure  white  jargoon  as  high  as  4-705. 
Jargoon  and  tourmaline,  when  cut  as  gems,  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  each  other,  but  the  sp.  gr.  is  distinctive,  since  thai  of 
tourmaline  is  only  J  to3-3.  Moreover,  in  tourmaline  the  dichro- 
hm  ia  strongly  msiked,  whereas  in  jargoon  it  b  remarkably 
feeble.  The  refractive  indices  of  jargoon  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  tourmaline  (see  ZracON).  (F.  W.  R.*] 

MBlR  UN  'AlTYYA  UL-KHATFl  (d.  738),  Arabian  poet, 
was  bom  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  'Ali,  was  a  member  of  the 
tribe  Kulaib,  a  part  of  the  TanUn,  and  lived  in  Irak.  Of  his 
early  life  Utile  Is  known,  bat  be  succeeded  in  winning  the  favour 
of  HajiSj,  the  governor  of  Irak  (km  Caliphate).  Alresdy  famous 
for  h^  verse,  he  became  more  widely  known  by  his  feud  with 
Farazdaq  and  AkhtaL  Later  be  went  to  Damascus  and  viuted 
the  court  of  Abdalmalik  CAbd  ul-HalikJ  and  that  of  his  success^', 
WaUd.  From  neither  of  these  did  be  receive  a  warm  welcome. 
He  was,  however,  more  successful  with  Omar  H.,  and  was  the 
only  poet  received  by  the  pious  caliph. 

Hu  veiK,  which,  like  that  of  his  contemporarin,  is  largely  satire 
and  eulogy,  wat  published  in  a  vols.  (Cairo,  1896].     (G.  W.  T.) 

JARKEHT,  a  town  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  in  the  province  of 
Senuiyecbensk,  70  m.  WJ4.W.of  Kuljaandneartotbelliilver. 
F»p.  (1897),  i6j7». 

:  JARXAC.  a  town  of  western  France  in  the  department  of 
Charente,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cbarente,  and  on  the  rail- 
way 13  m.  W.  of  AngouUme,  between  that  city  and  Cognac 
Fop.  (1906),  4403.  The  town  is  well  buih;  ud  an  avenue, 
planted  with  poplar  trees,  leads  to  a  handsome  suqieniiDn 
bridge.  The  church  contains  an  interesting  ogival  crypt. 
There  are  communal  colleges  for  both  sexes.  Brandy,  wine 
and  wine-casks  are  made  in  the  town.  Jaraac  was  in  1569 
the  scene  of  a  battle  tn  wfakh  the  (^thol)es  defeated  the  Protes- 
tants. A  pyramid  marks  the  ^wt  where  Louis,  Prince  dc  Condf , 
one.  of  the  Protestant  generals,  was  slain.  Jamac  gave  its 
name  to  an  old  French  family,  of  which  the  best  known  member 
b  Gni  Chabot,  comte  de  Jamac  (d.  c.  1575),  whose  lucky  back- 
atroke  m  his  famous  dud  with  Chfttelgneraie  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  phrase  coup  dt  jarnac,  signifying  an  unexpected 
blow. 

JARO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  IIoQo,  Panay,  Philippine 
Idands,  on  the  Jaro  river,  s  ra.  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Iloflo,  the 
capttaL  Pop.  (1903),  io,6Si.  It  Ucs  on  a  plain  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  agricultuni  dbtrict,  has  several  fine  residences,  a  cathedral, 
a  curious  three-tiered  tower,  a  semi-weekly  paper  and  a  monthly 
periodical.  Jaro  was  founded  by  the  Spani^  in  1584.  From 
1903  until  Februaiy  1908  it  was  pert  of  the  town  or  municipality 
otlloOo. 

JAROtm,  a  rare  ninetal  spcdes  consisting  of  hydrous 
potasaum  and  aluminium  sulphate,  and  belon^ng  to  the  group 
of  isomorphous  rbombobedral  minerab  enumerated  below: — 

Alunite  K,    IA1(0H),1,  (SO,), 

Jarosiie.    .'  K,    tFe(OH),I.  (SOJ, 

Natrojarositc  Na*  [Fe(OH)  j«  (SO,), 

Plumbojarosite    .    .    .    .    Pb    [Fe(OH)i|,  (SOJ, 
JaroiiU  usually  occurs  aa  dmsy  mcniautioni  of  ndnute 


indistinrt  crystab  with  a  yellowish-brown  colour  and  briDiaaC 
lustre.  Hardness  3;  sp.  gr.  3-15.  The  best  specimens,  con- 
sisting of  crystalline  crusts  on  Umonite,  are  from  the  Jaroso 
ravine  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  iMwince  of  Almcria,  Spain,  from 
which  locality  the  mineral  receives  its  name.  It  lias  been  also 
found,  often  in  association  with  iron  ores,  at  a  few  trther  localities. 
A  variety  occurring  as  concretionary  or  mulberry-like  forms  b 
known  as  moronolite  (from  Gr,  itStpov,  "  mulberry,"  and  UAm, 
"  alone  it  a  found  at  Monroe  in  Orange  county.  New  York. 
The  recently  discovered  q>ecies  natrojarosite  and  plumbojarosite 
occur  as  ydlowiah-toown  g"«**»<"f  powders  con^ting  wholly 
of  minute  crystals,  and  an  bom  Nevada  and  New  Mexico 
respectively.  (L.  J.  S.) 

JARRAH  WOOD  (an  adapUtion  of  the  native  name  /erryU), 
the  product  of  a  large  tree  {Eucalyptut  mtrpMota)  found  ia 
south-western  Australia,  where  it  b  said  to  cover  an  area  of 
14,000sq.m.  The  trees  grow  atraightintfaeslemtoagTcMsice, 
and  yield  squared  timber  up  to  40  ft.  length  and  24  in.  diameter. 
The  wood  is  very  bard,  heavy  (sp.  gr.  i-oio)  and  close-grained, 
with  a  mahogaay-rcd  colour,  and  sometimes  suftdent  "  figure  " 
to  render  it  suiuble  ita  catHnet-makera'  ate.  The  timber 
possesses  several  useful  charaaeristics;  and  great  expectatkxis 
were  at  first  formed  as  to  its  value  for  shipbuilding  and  general 
constructive  purposes.  Tliese  expectations  have  not,  however, 
been  realised,  and  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  tree  has  not 
proved  that  source  of  wealth  to  western  Australia  vbidi  was  at 
<Hie  time  expected.  Ita  greatest  merit  for  shipbuilding  and 
marine  purposes  b  due  to  the  fact  that  it  reabtj,  better  than 
any  other  timber,  tbe  attacks  of  tlie  Teredo  mnatis  and  other 
marine  bona,  and  on  bnd  it  b'equaily  exen^H.  in  tropical 
countries,  faop  tbe  ravages  of  white  ants.  Whea  idled  with  tbe 
sap  at  Iti  lowest  potatt  and  well  eeaaoned,  the  wood  stands 
exposure  In  the  air,  earth  or  sea  remaritably  well,  on  whidi 
account  it  b  in  request  for  railway  sle<^>ers,  telegraph  poles  and 
piles  in  the  firiti^  colonies  and  India.  The  wood,  bowew, 
frequently  shows  kngitndinal  blisters,  «r  lacunae,  filled  with 
resin,  the  same  as  may  be  observed  in  tpnet  fir  timber;  and 
it  it  deficient  in  fibre,  breaking  with  a  short  fracture  under 
comparatively  moderate  pressure.  It  has  been  classed  at 
Lloyds  for  snip-building  poiposes  in  line  three,  cable  A,  (rf  tbe 
registry  rules. 

JARROW.  a  port  and  municipal  borou^  in  the  Jarrow 

parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England,  on  tbe  right  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  6}  m.  below  Newcastle,  and  on  a  branch  of  tbe 
North-Eastcm  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  34,395.  Tbe  parish 
church  of  St  Psnl  waa  founded  in  685,  and  retina  portions  <i 
pre-Norman  work.  The  central  tower  a  Norman,  and  there 
are  good  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  detaib  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  Close  by  are  the  scattered  ruins  of  the  monastery 
begun  by  tbe  phius  Biscop  in  681,  and  consecrated  with  the 
churdt  by  CeoUrid  In  685.  Wthin  tbe  wa&s  of  tbb  monastery 
the  Venmble  Bede  tptat  his  life  from  cbiMbood;  and  bb  body 
was  at  first  buried  within  the  church,  whitber,  until  it  was 
removed  under  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Durham,  ii  attracted 
many  pilgrims.  The  town  b  wbtrfly  industrial,  devoted  to 
ship-buildhg,  cfaemica]  works,  paper  milb  and  tbe  neighbouring 
collieries.  It  owes  Its  development  from  a  mere  ^t  village 
very  largely  to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Charles  Hark  Palmer  (9.*.). 
Jarrow  Slake,  a  river  bay,  i  m.  long  by  )  m.  broad,  contains 
tbe  Tjme  docks  of  the  North-Eastem  railway  company.  A 
great  quantity  of  coal  is  shipped.  Jarrow  waa  incorpontted  ia 
1875,  and  the  corporatitm  consists  ol  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors.   Area,  783  acres. 

JARB7.  NICOLAS,  one  the  best-known  I7tfa  century 
French  calligraphen.  He  was  bom  at  Parb  about  1690,  and 
was  officially  empl<^ed  by  Louis  XIV.  Hb  most  famous  work 
b  the  CtHiiaHde  de  JidU  (1641).  He  died  some  time  before 
»674- 

JARVIS,  JOHN  WESLBT  (1780-1840),  American  anist. 
nephew  of  the  great  John  Wesley,  was  bom  at  South  Shields, 
England,  and  was  taken  to  the  United  States  at  Ihe  age  of 
five.   He  was  one  of  ihe  earliest  American  paii^cra  to  ^ve 
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MrfnuB  itteotiMi  to  the  t/bf/Sy  of  uatonQ'.  He  Sred  at  fint  In 
PhiUdelphj*,  aftemids  ettiUuliiiic  hintuU  In  New  York, 
wbeie  be  enjoyed  great  popularity,  though  hii  conviviality  and 
eccentric  nude  <rf  life  affected  his  worlc  He  visited  Baltimore, 
C^acloOM  and  New  Orteans,  eDtertainins  much  and  painting 
portnUi  of  praninent  people,  partknlat^  in  New  Orleans, 
where  Geoetal  Andrew  Jnckion  was  one  of  his  rittera.  He  had 
for  Bssbtants  at  different  times  both  Sully  and  Tnmaw  He 
aSccted  stiigularity  in  dress  and  manners,  and  his  nuts  were 
the  talk  of  the  day.  Bnt  his  work  deteriorated,  and  he  died 
in  steal  povarty  in  New  York  City.  Exam|det  of  his  painting 
are  in  the  ooUection  of  the  New  YaA  Ifittoriol  Society. 

JASHAR.  BOOK  OP,  in  Hebrew  Stfkv  ka-yiukar,  a  Hd}r«w 
oompoution  mentioned  as  thou^  wdl-known  in  josh.  x.  13 
nnd  a  Sam.  L  18.  Frmn  these  two  passages  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  book  of  aonci  rdatiny  to  impOTtant  events,  but  no  early 
coQectioa  of  Uw  kind  Is  now  extant,  nor  is  anything. known  of  it. 
VatioaB  specoIatioDs  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  name:  (1) 
that  it  means  the  book  of  the  upright,  i.e.  Israel  or  distinguished 
Itradtes,  the  root  being  the  same  as  in  Jeshuron;  (1)  that 
Jashar  C**)  a  a  transposition  of  shir  son^;  (3)  that  it 
•bmild  be  pointed  Yaitiir  C^,  ung;  ct.  Ezod.  zv.  i)  and  was 
so  called  after  its  £ist  word.  None  of  these  b  very  convincing, 
tbougb  suMWTt  may  be  found  foe  them  all  in  the  versions.  The 
Septuafint  favours  (i)  by  its  rendering  hrl  fitffUim  toO  Moot 
in  Samuel  (it  units  the  words  in  Joshua);  tlie  Vulgate  lias  in 
Uin  judmnm  in  both  places;  the  Syiiac  in  Samuel  lias  Atk^, 
which  suggests  a  Hebrew  reading  ha-Mr  (the  song),  and  in 
Joshua  it  translates  "  book  of  praises."  The  Targum  on  both 
passages  has  "  book  cl  the  law,"  an  eiplanation  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  chief  Jewish  oommmtatoii,  miking  tfie  inddenta 
the  fulfilment  of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch.  Since  it  con- 
tained the  lament  oi  David  (2  Sam.  i.  18)  it  cannot  have  been 
completed  till  after  his  time.  If  Wellhausea's  restoration  of 
1  Kii^  viii.  I)  be  accepted  (from  Septuagint  i  Kings  viii.  53, 
^kffdv  r9i  vHi)  where  the  reference  is  to  the  buikling 
of  the  Tenqile,  the  book  must  have  been  growing  in  the  time  <rf 
Soloam.  The  attempt  of  DooaUsos'  to  reconstiuct  it  Is 
lugcljmbjective  and  analtieaL 

Ib  later  times  when  It  became  eutfamarv  In  oonpose  oddia^e 
works  under  weU-koown  namca,  a  book  of  Jashar  natnraUy  made 
its  ■ppcaraDce.  It  need  haidly  be  remaikcd  that  this  has  mttMng 
whatever  to  do  with  the  <dder  book.  It  wan  anonymous  dabontfaNt 
in  Hebrew  of  the  early  part  of  the  biblical  narrative,  probably  conn 
posed  in  the  isth  century.  The  fact  that  its  legendary  material 

drawn  from  Anl»c  sources,  as  welt  as  from  Talmua.  Midrash 
and  later  Jewish  works,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  writer  lived  in 
Spain,  or,  according  to  others,  in  south  Italy.  The  fint  edition 
appettcd  at  Venice  in  1635,  and  it  has  been  frequently  printed 
MDce.  It  was  translated  into  Enilish  by  (or  for)  M.  M.  Noah 
(New  York,  1840).  A  work  called  Tk*  Book  of . . .  Jodm,  Ircut- 
Uud  . .  .by  AlcMtn  (1751:  snd  ed.,  Bristol,  1839),  baa  nothhig  to 
do  with  this  or  with  any  Hebrew  original,  but  is  a  mere  fabrieatioa 
by  ibe  printer.  Jacob  Hive,  who  pot  it  forward  as  the  book 
"  mcntioacd  in  Holy  Scripture." 

BiflLtocaAFHY. — M.  Hdlprin,  Butorital  Poetry  ef  the  AHcient 
Btbrews  <New  \otk.  1879).  1.  laft-iji;  MercaU,  ''Una  coogettun 
■opra  U  Ubro  del  Giusto,"^m  Stud*  t  TttH  (s,  Ronta,  i«oij.  On  the 
medieva]  work  ne  Zuns,  CaWsdtnutfKt*  nrMgi  iar  Jmbm  (f  rank- 
furt  a.  M-.  1893},  and  ed.,  p.  t6t. 

JASUPUB.  a  tributary  state  of  India,  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
having  been  transferred  from  Bengal  in  1905.  The  country  is 
divided  almost  equally  into  high  and  low  lands.  The  Upar^at 
plateau  on  the  east  rises  aioo  ft.  above  sea-level)  and  the  hills 
above  it  reach  their  lugheit  point  in  Ranijula  (3537  ft.).  The 
only  river  of  importance  is  the  Ib,  in  the  bed  of  which  diamonds 
are  found,  while  from  time  Immemorial  its  sands  have  been 
washed  for  gokl.  Jaihpur  iron,  smelted  by  the  Kols,  is  highly 
prised.  Junj^cs  of  rdJ  forests  abound,  harbouring  elephant, 
bison  and  other  wild  beasts.  Jungle  products  include  lac, 
siQc  cocoons  and  beeswax,  which  are  exported.  Area  1948 
tq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  133,114;  estimated  revenne  £8000. 

•  /lukor;  flwpnwtfe  orchMa  tan^mmm  HAnittnm  (BerUn, 
1S54}.    Cf.  Perewne's  AsMrtr.ovit  G.and.  1859). 


JUMa,  JAOQUBi  (1798-1864),  Provencal  pott,  was  bora  at 
Agen  on  the  6th  of  March  1798,11^  family  name  being  Bo£,  His 
father,  who  was  a  tailor,  had  a  certain  f  adlity  for  making  dogg»el 
verses,  which  he  tang  01  recited  at  fairs  and  such-like  popular 
gatherings;  and  Jacques,  who  used  generally  to  accompany  him, 
was  tbui  caily  fudUailaed  with  the  part  iritich  he  afterwards  M 
successfully  filled  Umielf.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  found 
emplo3rment  at  a  hairdresser's  shop,  and  subsequently  started 
a  similar  business  of  his  own  on  the  Gravier  at  Agen.  In  1815 
Iw  pidtlished  his  first  voliunc  of  PapiUoin  ("  Curl  Papen  "), 
contidning  poems  in  Frcncb  (a  language  he  used  with  a  certain 
sense  of  restraint),  and  in  the  ^miliar  Agen  f^eu — the  popular 
speech  of  the  working  classes—in  which  he  was  to  achieve  all 
his  literary  triumphs.  Jasmin  was  the  most  famous  forerunner 
in  Provei^  literature  {q.t.)  of  Mistral  and  the  PUibHtt.  His 
influence  in  rehabilitating,  for  literary  puipoaes,  his  native  dialect, 
was  particularly  exerdscd  in  the  public  redtals  of  hk  poems  to 
which  he  devoted  himself.  His  poetic  gift,  and  his  flexible  vc^ce 
and  action,  fitted  him  admirably  for  this  double  rAIe  of  trouba- 
dour and  JongleuT.  In  1835  be  recited  his  "  Blind  Gid  of  Castel- 
CidlU  "  at  Bordeaux,  in  1636  at  Touhmc;  and  he  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  bMh  those  impoitant  dtfea.  Most  (rf 
his  public  redta^ons  were  ^ven  for  benevolent  purposes,  the 
proceeds  being  contributed  by  him  to  the  restoration  of  the  church 
of  Vergt  and  other  good  worio.  Four  successive  volumes  of 
Papillelot  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  confined 
amongst  others  the  following  remarkaUe  poems,  quoted  In  otder: 
"  The  Charivari,"  "  My  R^Ucctions  "  (supplemented  after  an 
interval  of  many  years),  "  The  Blind  Girl,"  "  Francounetto," 
"  ktartha  the  Simple,"  and  "  The  Twin  Brothers."  With  the 
exception  of "  The  Charivari,"  these  are  ill  tooching  pictures  id 
humble  life — in.  most  cases  real  eirisodes— carcfuDy  elabofated 
by  the  poet  till  the  graphic  descriptions,  full  of  light  and  colour, 
and  the  admirably  varied  and  melodious  verse,  seem  too  qxinta- 
neous  and  easy  to  have  cost  an  effort.  Jasmin  was  not  a  prolific 
writer,  and,  in  spite  of  his  impetuous  nature,  would  work  a  long 
time  at  one  poem,  striving  to  realize  every  feeling  he  wished  to 
describe,  and  give  it. its  most  ludd  and  natural  expression.  A 
verse  from  his  spirited  poem,  "  The  Third  of  hfay,"  written  in 
bcmour  of  Henry  IV.,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Papit- 
Mm,  is  engraved  on  the  base  of  the  itattw  meted  to  Out  king 
at  NCrac  In  1851  Jasmin's  woriu  were  crowned  by  the  Acad£- 
mie  Frsncaise,  and  a  pension  was  awarded  him.  The  medal 
struck  on  the  occasion  bore  the  inscription:  Au  pelte  moral  et 
popidairt^  His  title  of  "Haistre  it  Jeux"  is  a  distincrion  only 
conferred  by  tbe  academy  of  Toulouse  on  ittustrious  writers. 
Pius  IX.  sent  him  the  Insignia  of  a  knight  of  St  Gregory  the 
Gr^t,  and  he  was  made  chevalier  of  the  L^on  of  Honour.  He 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  on  a  small  est^  which  be  had 
bought  near  Agen  and  named  *'  Pqiillotos,"  and  which  he 
describe  fnifaB^C' My  Vina").  Though  bnrf ted  to  repre- 
sent his  native  dty,  he  refused  to  do  so,  prefming  the  {deasutes 
and  leisure  of  a  country  life,  and  wisely  judgjng  that  he  was  no 
really  eligible  candidate  for  electoral  honours.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  October  1864.  His  last  poem,  an  answer  to  Renan,  was 
placed  between  his  folded  hands  in  his  coffin. 

JASMIBB,  or  Jessaiuke,  botanically  Jatmitum,  a  genus  of 
shrubs  or  climbers  constituting  tbe  principal  part  of  the  tribe 
Jasminmdeae  of  the  natural  order  Oleaceae,  and  comprising 
about  150  species,  of  which  40  or  more  occur  in  the  gardens  of 
Britain.  The  fdants  of  the  genus  are  mostly  natives  trf  the 
wanner  re^ons  of  the  Old  World;  there  is  one  South  American 
spedcs.  Tbe  leaves  are  pinnate  or  temUe,  or  sometimes  appa- 
rently simple,  consisting  of  one  leaflet,  articulated  to  the  petiole. 
Tbe  flowersr  usually  white  or  yeUow,  ore  arranged  in  terminal  or 
axillaxy  paiddes,  and  have  a  tubular  j-  or  8-cleft  calyx,  a  cylin- 
drical conilla-tube,  with  a  qneading  limb,  two  included  stamens 
and  a  two-celled  ovary. 

The  name  is  derived  from  tbe  Persian  ydsmtn.  Linnaeus 
obtained  a  fancied  etymology  from  fa,  violets,  and  ivtt^,  imell, 
but  tht  odour  of  its  flowen  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
violet.  The  common  white  jasmine,  JfUffuutm  i^ficjmi*,  out 
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of  the  bert  known  and  mari  liWr  Mbemed  ot  BritUi  httif 
Ugceotu  climbers,  ii  a  native  of  DOrtbeni  iDdit  ud  Penk>  Iiiti»- 
duccd  about  the  middle  of  the  i6tb  century.  In  the  centre  and 
■outh  of  Europe  it  is  thoroughly  acdimatiied.  Although  it 
pomtothehdi^tof  taudwmetbnesiolt.,  itisumia  feeble 
aiul  icqulics  luppcnt;  Its  kftvet  an  opposite,  pfainate  and  dark 
green,  the  leaflets  are  In  thne  pairs,  idtb  sa  odd  one,  and  are 
pirfQied,  the  terminal  one  larger  and  «ith  a  tapering  point.  The 
bagrant  white  flowers  bloom  from  June  to  October]  and,  as  they 
are  found  cUefly  oa  the  yooog  shoots,  the  plant  iboold  Mdy  fae 
pruned  In  the  aatnmn.  Varieties  widi  gaUta  and  t[lver«dged 
leaves  and  one  with  douUe  flcnveia  aie  Iwowd. 

The  ambak  or  AiaUao  htaSae,  J.  Sandae,  Is  an  evergreen  wMte- 
flowered  cUiober,  6  or  8  ft.  iii|h>  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  Two  varieties  introduced  wmeirfut  later 
aic  iMecttv^  3-lea«Hl  and  double-flowmd,  and  tbcee,  as  wdl  as 
thtt  With  Bormslflowciiiibloom  thmwhoot  the  greater  part  of  the 


Jaiminiim  pmiifi^ntm;  flower,  natural  rise- 


year.  On  account  of  their  exqui*ite  fragrance  the  flowers  are 
hiEhly  esteemed  in  the  Eart,  and  are  rrequently  referred  to  by  the 
Penian  and  Arabian  poeti.  An  oil  obuined  by  boiling  the  leaves  w 
uted  to  aomnt  the  bead  for  coraptaiat*  o(  the  eve,  and  an  oil  obtained 
from  the  root*  i*  UMfl  Dwdicinally  to  arrcK  tbc  secretioa  of  milk. 
The  flowen  of  one  o(  the  double  varieties  ore  held  lacred  to  Vithnu, 
and  used  a*  votive  ofieringi  in  Hindu  reli|ioua  ceremoniet.  The 
Spaoiih,  or  Catalonian  jaimioe,  [randinerHm,  a  native  of  the 
north-WMt  Himalaya,  and  cultivated  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  ii  very  like  /.  effitinalt,  but  differa  in  the  uie  of  the  leafletai 
the  branchc*  are  otter  and  atouter,  and  the  flowers  very  much 
U)^,  and  reddiih  undenteuh.  By  graftioB  it  on  two-year-old 
pknu  of  /.  effieinaie,  an  erect  buih  about  3  ft  high  is  obtaiBed, 
requiting  00  aupporta.  In  this  way  it  U  very  extcnuvely  cultivated 
at  Cannes  and  Grasse.  in  the  uuth  of  France:  the  plantaareset  In 
rowa,  fuUy  espoaed  to  the  iun ;  they  come  Into  full  beatuig  the  secoBd 

C after  Brafting;  the  bkMuna,  which  are  very  large  and  intenady 
rant,  arc  produced  from  luly  till  the  end  ol  October,  but  thoae 
of  Aoguit  and  September  are  the  mo«t  odoriferous. 

The  aroma  is  extracted  by  the  proccM  knosm  aa  ti^Utmif, 
4a  ahaorption  by  a  fatty  body,  aucb  a*  purified  lard  or  dive  oil. 
Square  gUss  mys  framed  with  wood  about  3  in.  deep  arc  spread 
over  witn  grease  ahont  half  an  Indi  thick,  in  which  ridges  are  made 
to  facilitate  absMptloii,  and  sprinkled  with  freshly  gathered  flowers, 
which  are  renewed  every  monibig  duriog  the  whole  time  the  plant 
rsmaim  in  Uossomt  the  traya  ata  piled  upln  atsdn  to  prevent  the 
avapentiDa  of  the  aroiaa;  and  finsUy  the  pottade  is  mped  off  tbt 


dam.  melted  at  aa  low  a  temperature  as  posAle.  and  atrsined. 
when  oil  ia  employed  as  the  abeotbent,  coarM  cottoo  doth*  pre- 
viously Mturatod  with  the  floest  ohve  oil  are  laid  on  wire-ganse 
frameti  and  repeatedly  covered  in  the  mme  mannn'  with  fredi 
flowen ;  they  are  then  aqueesed  under  a  prem.  yidding  srhat  i*  termed 
kmiU  OMiigtw  an  jatmitt.  Three  pounds  of  flowen  wul  perf  ome  I  ft 
of  greaae— this  Is  eahansted  by  maceration  in  1  pC  of  rectified  qant 
to  Tonn  the  "  extract."  An  eemntiil  ml  is  distilled  from  )■"■■"  in 
Tunis  and  Algeria,  but  Its  high  price  prevents  its  being  used  to  any 
extent.  The  East  Indian  .ml  of  Jannlne  Is  a  compound  brgdy 
contanunated  with  mndalwoodoiL 

The  dtstinguiehing  charsctsrs  at  J.  adanltitimwm,  a  native  al  ae 
Canary  lilands  snd  Maddra,  consist  prindpally  in  the  alternate, 
obtuee,  temate  and  iMnnate  leaves,  the  s-flowered  terminal  pednades 
snd  the  S<left  yelknr  enrolls  with. obtuse  smnents.  The  flowen 
hsve  the  advtntage  of  retaming  when  dry  their  natural  perfuaoe, 
sriiich  Is  suggestive  of  a  milxture  of  jasnune,  jonquil  and  oraxkge* 
btoMom.  In  Chins  /.  poniailatum  Is  cultivated  as  an  erect  dirub, 
blown  as  (im-Miu-kwo;  it  Is  valued  for  its  flowera,  which  arc  used 
with  ttwse  of  /.  Sambac,  in  the  proportion  of  10  lb  of  the  former  to 
30  ft  of  the  latter,  for  iceating  tca-^  lb  of  the  mixture  bdng  re- 
quired for  too  lb  of  tea.  J.  mtusHfoliuM  is  a  beautiful  tvuyiem 
climber  10  to  ts  ft.  high,  found  in  the  Coromandd  forests,  aod  intro- 
duced into  Britain  during  the  present  century.  Its  leaves  arc  of  a 
bright  (hilling  green;  its  large  terminal  flowers  are  white  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  red,  fragrant  and  blooming  throughout  the  year. 

tn  Cochin  China  a  decoction  of  the  leavea  and  branches  of 
/,  ntnotum  is  taken  a>  a  lilood-purifier;  and  the  Utter  leave*  of 
J./hnbundum  (called  in  Myidnia  haUea-ielim)  mixed  with  kouaao 
is  contidcred  a  powerful  anthelmintic,  espedally  for  tapeworm;  the 
leavea  and  branches  are  added  to  tome  fermented  liquors  to  increuc 
their  intoxicating  quality.  In  Catalonia  and  in  Turkey  the  wood  of 
the  jasmine  is  made  into  long,  sleoder  pipe-stema,  hiriily  prised  by 
the  Moon  and  Turks.  Syrup  of  jamloe  Is  made  by  placing  in  a  jar 
alternate  layen  of  the  flowen  and  sugar,  covering  the  whole  with 
wet  dothi  and  standing  it  in  a  cool  place;  the  perfume  it  abwvbed 
by  the  sugar,  which  is  converted  into  a  v^  palatable  syrap. 
lu  important  medicinal  ^nt  known  in  America  aa  the  "  Carallaa 
Jasmine  "  is  not  a  true  jaimlne  (see  CBLSKHnm). 

Other  hsrdy  qiedes  commonly  cultivated  in  nirdens  are  the  lew 
or  Italian  yelknr-flowered  jasmine,  /.  ktamlt,  an  East  Indian  spedea 
iutroduced  and  now  found  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  an  erect 
shrub  3  or  4  ft.  high,  with  angular  branches,  alternate  and  mostly 
teraste  leaves,  bloMOming  from  June  to  September;  the  coounoa 

BItow  jasmine,  /.  fiiOuaiu.  a  native  of  southern  Europe  aod  the 
editerTSncan  rmo,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub.  10  to  ri  ft.  high, 
with  weak,  slender  stems  requiring  support,  and  bearing  yelk'*> 
odourless  flowers  from  spring  to  autumn;  and  /.  ntiiifiomm  (China), 
which  bean  Its  br^it  yellow  Bowen  In  winter  before  the  leaves 
appear.  It  thrives  in  almott  any  dtuation  and  grows  rapidly. 

JAIOII('Iiowi'),(n  Greek  legend,  son  of  Aeaon,  kingoflolcus 
hi  Tbemaly.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Argonautic  expedition 
(sec  AkOONAtiTs}.  After  he  retained  from  it  he  lived  at  Corinth 
with  his  wife  Hedea  (v.v.)  for  many  years.  At  last  he  put  away 
Medea,  In  order  to  many  Glance  (or  Cieusa),  daughter  of  the 
Corinthian  king  Creon.  To  avenge  henelf,  Hedea  presented 
the  new  bride  with  a  robe  and  head-dress,  by  whose  magic  pro- 
perties the  wearer  was  burnt  to  death,  and  slew  her  chUdm  by 
Jason  with  her  own  hand.  A  later  story  represents  Jason  as 
reconciled  to  Hedea  (Jnstin,  dii.  2).  His  death  was  said  to  have 
been  due  to  luidde  through  grief,  caused  by  Hedea's  vengeance 
(Diod.  Sic.  iv.  55);  or  he  was  crushed  by  the  foil  of  the  poop  of 
the  ship  "  Argo,"  under  which,  on  the  advice  of  Hedea,  he  had 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep  (argument  of  Euripkles'  Jfedra). 
The  name  (more  correctly  loson)  means  "  healer,"  and  Jaaoo  is 
possibly  a  local  hero  of  lolcus  to  whom  healing  powers  were 
attributed.  The  andents  regarded  hhs  as  the  oldest  nav^ator, 
and  the  patron  of  navigation.  By  the  moderns  he  has  been 
variously  explained  as  a  solar  drity;  a  god  of  snmmer;  a  god  ot 
storm;  a  god  of  rain,  who  carries  off  the  rain-giving  cloDd(tbr 
golden  fleece)  to  refresh  the  earth  after  a  long  period  of  drought. 
Some  regard  the  legend  as  a  chthonian  myth,  Aea  (Cokhts) 
being  the  under-world  in  the  Aeolic  reh'gious  system  ftom  which 
Jason  liberates  himself  and  his  betrothed ;  others.  In  view  of 
certain  resemblances  between  the  story  of  Jason  and  that  of 
Cadmus  (the  ploughing  of  the  field,  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's 
teeth,  the  fight  with  the  Spsrti,  who  arc  finally  set  fighting  with 
one  another  by  a  stone  hurled  into  their  midst),  associate  both 
with  Deneter  the  com-goddess,  and  refer  certain  ^ifsodes  to 
practices  in  use  at  country  festivals,  r.j.  the  atone  throwing. 
iriilGh,liketheJhMt«riinttb9EleuslnU  and  the  XApaMa  at 
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Troezcn  (PunAniu  fi.  30, 4  with  Fnser^  note}  ww  ptofaably 

iDteodcd  to  Kcun  *  good  humt  hjf  diMng  nnj  thf 
jpifjf^  of  ltllfa^^^^fa|^|fm, 

by  F.  Dunbocli  In  Dwvmbm  and  Stgtio'a  DkUcmiairt  m  anti- 
fadfe:  H.  D.  Umr,.MyllulctU  dtr  pwhiukn  Sldmm  (1B61). 
n.  mS.  who  wcplaina  the  aantc  Jaaon  u  "  wanderer  " ;  W.  Mann- 
haMt.  ifjKWcwtKt*  Ftrtekumttn  (1884),  pp.  75,  130;  O.  CmiitM, 
Btili^  MKT  pikkitdmi  UytiulocU  tmd  AJijpnuxMcMcMi  (Let^, 
18S6). 

lolor  Fmtou  ^  Iki  Lttfiid.-—La  Jm  d  pmiam  du  matU  it 
wmBmml  AaaUar  Jaaem  was  compoicd  is  the  aikUle  of  the  15th 
ccntanr  bjr  Rioul  LcKvie  on  the  bam  of  Benolt'e  JUma»  4t 
Troie,  abd  presented  to  FhOip  of  Boiguiuty,  fousder  of  the  order 
ti  the  GoUen  Fleece.  The  matineta  and  ■eDtimcnts  of  the  isth 
cmtniy  are  nude  to  hmcmoiiize  with  the  claaiical  lecends  after 
the  faddon  of  the  ItaKan  pre-Ra|Aaelite  pidntcn,  who  equipped 
JewUi  wuifon  with  knightly  laioce  and  innoor.  The  alocy  b 
well  told;  the  digressiooa  are  few;  and  theie  are  many  toncba  of 
docnesUc  life  and  natural  sympathy.  The  fint  editloo  i>  beUcved 
to  have  been  prhited  at  Brufcs  in  1474. 

Caxtontmnlatad  the  book  under  the  title  eC  if  Beht^OthMU 
Lj/  «f  Jium,  at  the  command  of  the  dudww  of  Burgundy.  A 
Flcmub  traitiiatkm  appeatcd  at  Maartem  to  1495.  The  Benedictine 
Bernard  dc  Montfaucon  (1655-1741)  refers  to  a  MSl  by  GuidodcUe 
Cotonne.  HiOpria  Mtdta*  tlJaumu  (unpublitbed). 

TheHistairtdtta  71kMMBrf'0r(Paru,  t5l6}lMrCtiillaonenilaitre 
(1400-147^1,  written  about  iM»-l49Ch  h  aa  hittorical  compiiatioa 
ocaliog  with  the  expkiiti  d  toe  trtt  ebtlitmur  aiafiwii  of  Fnnce, 
Burgundy  and  Flaadera. 

JA50V  OF  CTREn,  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  Uved  about 
100  BX.  and  wrote  a  liiitoiy  ot  the  times  of  tlie  Haccal>ecs  down 
to  the  vktoQr  over  l<ncanor  (175-161  b.c).  This  woric  it  said 
to  have  been  to  five  books  and  Eonaed  the  basis  of  the  present 
s  Mace,  (see  ch.  ii.  19-31). 

JASFElt,  an  opaque  compact  variety  cS  quarts,  variously 
coMircd  and  <^ten  containing  argiilaceous  matter.  The 
colours  are  usually  red,  biowo,  yellow  or  green,  and  are  due  to 
admixture  with  compounds  of  iron,  cither  oudcs  or  silicates. 
Although  tlie  term  jasper  is  now  restricted  to  opaque  quartz  it  i* 
certain  that  the  andent  jatpit  or  liffwa  was  a  stone  of  con- 
sidenblc  translucency.  The  Jasper  of  antiquity  was  in  many 
cases  distinctly  green,  for  it  is  often  compared  with  the  emerald 
and  other  green  objects.  Jasficr  is  referred  to  in  the  SUhdnnia^ 
litd  as  being  clear  and  gteen.  Probably  the  jasper  of  the 
Midcnts  included  stones  which  woold  now  be  classed  as  chal- 
cedony, and  the  emerald-like  jasper  may  have  been  akin  to  our 
chrysopraae.  The  Hebrew  word  yaikefek  may  have  designated  a 
gieen  jasper  (cf .  Assyrian  yaikfu).  Professor  Flinders  Peine  has 
suggested  that  the  pdtm,  the  fint  .stone  on  the  High  Priest's 
breastplate,  translated  "  sard,"  wasa  red  jasper,  whilst  tarikuk, 
the  tenth  stone,  may  have  been  a  yellow  jBq>er  (Hastings's  Diet. 
BiiU,  tgoi). 

Many  varieties  of  jaqwr  are  rccogniwd.  Ribknd  jasper  Is  a  form 
in  which  the  colour*  are  ditpMed  in  band*,  as  in  the  well-knowD 
omamental  stone  from  Siberia,  which  shows  a  regular  altemotion 
of  dark  red  and  green  stripe*.  Egyptian  jasper  i*  a  brown  jasper, 
occurring  a*  ncMjute*  io  the  Lybian  oetert  and  in  the  Nile  vall^,  and 
chaiacteriacd  b^r  a  sonal  arrangement  of  light  and  dark  ihaan  of 
colour.  Agatf- jasper  it  a  variety  intermediate  between  true  jasper 
and  chalcedony.  Basanite,  lydite,  or  Lydian  stone,  i*  a  velvet- 
tdack  flinty  jasMf.  uied  a*  a  touchstcme  for  testily  the  purity  of 
precioa*  metal*  oy  their  ttraak.  Porcelain  iaiper  is  a  clay  indurated 
natuial  caldnatkm.  (F.  W.  R.*> 

JUST  (/ofiO.  slso  written  jAsn,  JtaCm  and  Yassv,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Jassy,  Rumania;  Mtuated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Bahlui,  an  affluent  ot  the  Jijia,  about  to  m.  W.  of  the 
Pmth  and  the  Russian  frontier.  Pop.  (1900),  78,067.  Jassy 
coDiniunicates  by  rail  irith  Galatz  cm'  the  Danube,  Kishinev  ui 
Bessatabin,  and  Cxenowits  In  Bukowina.  The  surrounding 
country  is  one  ot  uplands  and  woods,  among  which  rise  the 
■loiiasteries  of  Cetatuia,  TVumoasa,  and  Galata  with  its  mineral 
springs,  the  water-cure  establishment  of  Rapide  and  the  great 
semiruu7  of  SoooU.  Jassy  itself  staitds  pleasantly  amid  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  partly  on  two  lulls,  partly  in  the  hoUow 
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between.  Its  primitive  booses  of  timber  and  plaster  were  mostly 
swept  away  after  iMo,  when  brick  or  stone  came  into  general  vse, 
and  good  atteeU  were  cnt  among  the  netwoik  of  narrow,  insani^ 
tary  lanes.  .Jassy  fa  the  seat  at  the  metropolitan  of  M(ddavia, 
and  ot  a  Rmiuo  Catholic  archbishop.  Synagogues  and  churches 
abound.  The  two  oldest  churches  dau  from  the  rei|^  ot  Stephen 
the  Great  (1458-1 S04} ;  perhaps  the  finest,  however,  are  the  1 7tb- 
ccntury  naetropolilan,  St  Spiridion  and  Trei  Erarchi,  the  last  a 
curious  exani[de  of  Byzantine  art,  erected  in  1639  or  1640  by 
Basil  the  Wolf,  and  wlomed  with  couotless  gilded  carvings  on 
its  outer  walls  and  twin  towers.  The  St  Spiridion  Foundation 
(due  to  tlie  liberality  of  Prince  Gregory  Ghikain  1737,  and  avail- 
able for  the  sick  of  all  countries  and  creeds)  has  an  annual  income 
of  over  £80,000,  and  maintains  ho^tals  and  churches  in  several 
townsof Moldavia, bcMdes the bathsatSlanic in Walachia.  The 
main  hoqutal  in  Jassy  is  a  large  building,  and  possesses  a  mater- 
nity institutnn,  a  midwifery  school,  a  chemical  institute,  an 
inoculating  csUbliahment,  &c  A  society  of  physicians  and 
naturaUsU  has  existed  in  Jassy  since  the  early  part  of  the  tgth 
Century,  and  a  number  trf  periodicals  are  published.  Beaides  the 
university,  founded  by  ^ince  Cuza  in  1864,  with  faculties  of 
literature,  philoac^y,  law,  science  and  medicine,  there  an 
a  military  academy  and  schools  of  art,  music  and  comment; 
a  museum,  a  fine  hall  and  a  theatre;  the  state  library,  whae 
the  chief  records  ot  Rumanian  history  are  preserved;  an  appeal 
court,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  several  baida.  Tbe  dty  is 
the  headquarters  of  tlie  4th  army  corps.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  petroleum,  salt,  metals,  Umber,  cereals,  fruit,  wine,  spirits, 
preserved  meat,  textiles,  leather,  cardboard  and 

cigarette  paper. 

The  inKriptlon  &y  which  the  existence  of  a  Jassiomm  munU 
H^um  to  the  time  <rf  the  Roman  Empire  is  sought  to  be  proved, 
lies  open  to  grave  suspicion;  but  tbe  dty  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  the  i4tb  century,  and  probably  does  derive  its  name  from 
the  Jassians,  or  Ja^gians,  who  accompanied  the  Cumanian 
invaders.  It  was  often  visited  by  the  M<ddavian  court.  About 
1 564,  Prince  Alexander  Lapusneanu,  after  whom  one  of  the  cliiet 
streets  b  jiaroed,  choife  Jassy  for  the  Moldavian  capital,  instead 
ot  Suceava  (now  Suczawa,  in  Bukowina).  It  was  already 
famous  as  a  centre  of  culture.  Between  1561  and  1563  an  ex- 
cellent •chool  and  a  Lutheran  chtuch  wne  founded  by  tte  Greek 
adventurer,  Jacob  Baailicns  (see  Rdiuhu:  HitUr^.  In  1643 
the  first  printed  book  published  in  Moldavia  was  issued  from  a 
press  established  by  Buil  the  Wolf.  He  also  founded  a  school,!  he 
first  in  which  the  motbcr-toogue  took  the  place  of  Greek.  Jassy 
wai  burned  hj  tbe  Tatars  to  1513,  by  the  Turiu  to  1538,  lad  1^ 
the  RoMians  to  1686.  By  tbe  Peace  «f  Jassy  the  second  Ruaso- 
Turkish  War  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1791.  A  GnA  Insurrec- 
tion under  ypsilanti  in  1 81 1  ted  to  the  storming  of  the  dty  by  the 
Turks  in  In  1844  there  was  a  severe  conflagration.  For 

tbe  toss  catucd  to  tim  dty  in  1861  by  tba  mnoval  ot  the  seat 
ot  government  to  Bucbazcst  the  constituent  assembly  voted 
£146,150,  to  be  paid  in  ten  annual  instalments,  but  no  payment 
was  ever  made. 

JlTAKA«  the  technical  name,  in  Buddhist  literature,  for  a 
stoty  of  one  or  other  of  tbe  previous  (wths-crf  the  Buddha.  The 
word  is  also  used  for  tbe  name  ot  a  coilectlbn  <rf  547  <tf  such 
storks  induded,  by  a  most  fortunate  conjuncture  of  drcum- 
stanccs,  in  tbe  Buddhist  canon.  Thisis  Uke  most  ancient  and  the 
most  complete  collection  of  folk-lore  now  extant  to  any  literature 
totbeworld.  As  it  was  made  at  totest  to  the  3rd  centurysx;, 
it  can  be  trusted  not  to  tfve  any  of  that  modem  or  European 
cokiuring  which  renden  suspect  much  of  the  folk-lore  collected 
by  modem  travellers. 

Already  in  the  oldest  documents,  drawn  up  by  the  disdples 
toon  after  the  Buddha's  death,  he  is  identified  with  certain 
ancient  sages  of  renown.  That  a  religioua  teacher  should  claim 
to  be  successor  of  the  prophets  of  old  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
histoiy  of  religions.  But  the  current  belief  in  metempsychosis 
led,  or  enabled,  the  eariyBuddtusts  to  make  a  much  wider  claim. 
It  was  not  very  long  before  they  gradually  identified  their  master 
with  the  hero  of  each  <rf  the  popular  tabJes  and  st<Mies  ef  wUch 
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they  were  so  fond.  The  process  miat  ham  been  complete  by  the 
middle  of  the  jrd  century  B.C.;  for  we  find  al  that  dite  illuitn- 
tions  of  the  Jltaku  In  the  tMS-reUefi  <hi  the  niling  round  the 
Bhsnhaf  tope  with  the  titles  of  the  Jiteka  itoriei  imofbed 
above  them  in  the  dianctcn  of  that  period.^  Hk  hen  of  cndi 
sloiy  is  made  into  a  fiodhisattz;  that  is,  a  being  who  is  destined, 
alter  a  number  of  subsequent  births,  to  become  a  Buddha.  This 
npid  developDient  of  the  Bodhisatta  theory  ii  the  distinguiahiDg 
f^uie  In  Uw  eariy  liistoty  of  Buddhiim,  and  ma  both  cause  and 
effect  Of  the  simuitaneous  growth  <rf  Ibe  Jitaka  Iwdc  In 
•dopting  the  folk-lore  and  fables  already  current  in  India,  the 
Buddhists  did  not  change  them  very  much.  The  stories  as 
preserved  to  us,  ue  fw  the  most  part  Indian  rather  than  Bud- 
dliist.  The  etUa  they  inculcate  or  roggest  are  milk  fw  babes; 
very  in  character  and  referring  almost  eidu^ly  to 

matters  common  to  all  schools  of  thou^t  in  India,  and  indeed 
elsewhere.  Kindness^  purity,  honesty,  generosity,  worldly 
wisdom,  perseverance,  are  the  usual  virtue*  praised;  the  higher 
ethics  of  the  Path  are  scarcely  mentioned.  These  stoiict,  popular 
with  all,  were  especially  appreciated  by  tliat  scbod  of  Buddhists 
that  laid  stress  on  the  Bodhisatta  theory — a  schod  that  obtained 
its  chief  support,  and  probably  had  its  origin,  in  the  extreme 
nortb-west  of  India  and  in  the  highlands  of  That  school 

ad^ed,  ton  the  eazly  centuries  of  our  era,  the  uae  «f  Sanskrit, 
instead  of  ^U,  as  the  meant  of  literary  expression.  It  is  almost 
imposuble,  therefore,  that  they  would  have  canied  the  canonical 
PaJi  book,  voluminous  as  it  is,  into  Central  Asia.  Siiorter  col- 
lections of  the  Miginal  stories,  written  in  Sanskrit,  were  in  vogue 
among  them.  One  snch  collection,  the  Jttalea-mltft  by  My», 
Sflra  (6th  centtuy),  is  sUU  extant.  Of  the  existence  ot  another 
collection,  thou^  the  Sanskrit  origbal  has  not  yet  been  found, 
we  have  curious  evidence.  In  the  6tfa  century  a  book  ol  Sanskrit 
fables  was  translated  into  Pahlavi,  that  is,  oM  Persian  (sec 
BiDPAi).  In  succeeding  centuriea  this  work  was  retranslated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  thence  into  Latin  and  Greek  and  all  the 
modem  languages  ci  Europe.  The  book  bean  a  close  resera* 
blance  to  Ibe  earlier  chapters  of  a  late  Sanskrit  fable  book 
called,  from  its  having  five  chapters,  the  Patuka  tantra,  or 
Pentateuch. 

The  introduction  to  the  old  Jataka  book  gives  the  life  of  the 
historical  Buddha.  That  Introduction  must  also  have  reached 
Persia  by  the  same  route.  For  in  the  8th  century  St  John  of 
Damascus  put  the  story  into  Greek  under  the  title  ot  Barlaam 
andJesapkat.  This  story  became  very  popular  in  the  West.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin,  into  seven  European  Ungtuges,  and 
even  into  Icelandic  and  the  dialect  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Its  hero,  that  is  the  Buddha,  was  canonized  as  a  Christian  saint; 
and  the  37th  of  November  was  officially  fixed  as  the  date  for 
his  adoration  as  such. 

The  book  popularly  known  in  Eurane  as  Ats^p't  Pabtti  «r«s  not 
written  by  Aesop.  It  was  put  toEetncr  in  the  I4th  century  at 
Constantinople  by  a  monic  named  Punudo,  and  he  drew  larnly  for 
his  ■tones  upon  those  in  the  Jktaka  book  that  had  reached  Europe 
along  varioui  channels.  The  fables  of  Babrius  and  Phaedrus, 
written  respectively  in  the  1st  century  before,  and  in  the  rst  century 
after,  the  Christian  en,  alio  contain  Jitaka  stories  known  in  India 
in  the  4th  century  B.C.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this 
curious  question  of  the  migration  of  fables.  But  we  are  itill  very 
far  from  being  able  to  trace  the  complete  history  of  each  story  in 
the  J&taka  book,  or  in  any  one  of  the  later  collections.  For  India 
itself  the  record  is  most  incomplete.  We  have  the  original  J&taka 
book  in  text  and  translation.  The  iuttory  of  the  text  ot  the  Paiuka 
fsMlra,  about  a  thousand  yean  tater,  has  been  fairiy  wdl  traced  out. 
But  for  the  intervening  centuries  scarcely  anytbiw  has  been  done. 
There  are  tUustiations,  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  vdcenttiry  B.C.,  of 
Jitakas  not  contained  la  the  Jktaka  boolL  Another  collection, 
the  CBriyAMetai  of  about' the  nme  date^  has  been  edited,  hut  not 
tnnslated.  Other  collectionB  both  in  Pak  and  Sanskrit  are  known 
to  be  extant  in  MS.;  and  a  Urge  number  of  Jitaka  stories,  not 
included  in  any  fornial  collection,  are  mentioned,  or  told  in  full,  in 
other  works. 

AuTBounis.— V.  FausbOll,  71*  /otaka,  Pali  teat  (7  vols.,  London, 
l877-<897},  (Eng.  trans.,  edited  by  E.  B.  CoweD,  6  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1895-1907):  Conyd  pUata,  edited  by  R.  Moms  far  the  Psii  Text 


*A  coRKilete  list  of  these  inniptionB  wiH  be  fdoad  in  Rhys 
Davids's  Suddhiit  India,  p.  309. 


Society  (London,  1S83) ;  H.  Kern,  JStaJuE-miU,  Sanskrit  text  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1891),  (Eng.  trans,  by  J.  S.  Speyer,  Oxford,  1893); 
Rhys  Davids,  BuJdkul  Sirtk  Slaritt  (with  full  biUiographicaj 
tahlei)  (London,  tWa)i.BiMkitt  India  (chap.  xL  on  the  J  ttain  Book) 
a.cndM.  191^:  E.  Knhn,  BorlsMi  nmd  ftatapk  (Munkh,  1893); 
A.  CuunqAam,  Tlu  Stupa  ti  Bkukml  (London,  1879). 

fr.  W.  It  D.) 

JATR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Deccan  division  of 
Bombay,  ranking  as  one  of  the  southern  Hahratta  japn.  With 
the  small  state  of  Daphlapur,  which  is  an  integral  part  <rf  it,  it 
forms  the  Bijapur  Agency,  under  the  collector  of  Bijapurdistrid. 
Area,  including  Daphlapur,  980  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  68,665, 
showing  a  decline  of  14%  In  the  decade.  Estimated  revenue 
<£i4,ooo;  tribute  £700.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are 
carried  on;  there  arc  no  important  manufaclurea.  The  chief, 
whose  title  is  deshmukh,  is  a  Mahratta  of  the  Daphle  family. 
The  town  of  Jath  is  91  m.  S.E.  of  Satara.   Pop.  (1901],  5404. 

iknVk  (formerly  written  Xativa),  or  San  Teufe  de  JAttva, 
a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Albaida,  a  tributary  of  the  Jficar,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Valcnda-Murcia  and  Valencia-AIbacete  railways. 
Pop.  (1900),  is,6oo.  Jitiva  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  plain,  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monte 
Bemisa,  a  liiU  with  two  peaks,  each  surmounted  by  a  castle. 
Witli  its  numerous  fountains,  and  qndous  avcnuea  shaded 
with  dms  or  cypresses,  the  town  has  a  dean  and  attractive 
appearance.  Its  collegiate  church,  dating  from  1414.  but  rebuilt 
about  a  century  later  in  the  Renaissance  style,  was  formerly  a 
cathedral,  and  is  the  chief  among  many  churches  and  convents. 
The  town-halt  and  a  church  on  the  castle  hill  are  partly  con- 
structed <rf  inscribed  Roman  masonry,  and  several  bouses  date 
from  the  Moorish  occupation.  There  b  a  brbk  local  trade  in 
grain,  fruit,  wine,  oil  and  rice. 

Jitiva  was  the  Roman  Saetahis,  afterwards  Valeria  Augusta, 
%f  Carthaginian  or  Iberian  mipa,  Pliny  (13-79)  and  Martial 
(c.  40-102)  mention  the  cxcdlence  of  its  linen  doth.  Under  ihe 
Vi^ths  (c.  4BJ-711)  it  became  an  episcopal  see;  but  eariy  in 
the  8th  century  it  was  capttircd  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it 
attained  great  prosperity,  and  received  its  present  name.  It  was 
i«conqamdbyJamefI.^Aragon(iaij-ii76).  Dmingtbeistta 
and  i6th  centuries,  Jitiva  ms  the  home  (rf  many  members  of 
the  princely  house  of  Borpa  or  Borja,  who  migrated  hither  from 
the  town  of  Borja  in  the  province  of  Saragossa;  Alpbonio 
Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  and  Rodrigo  Borgia, 
afterwaids  Fcqw  Aloander  VL,  were  natives  of  Jitiva,  born 
respectively  In  1378  and  1431.  The  painter  Jusepe  Ribeia  was 
also  bom  here  In  158S.  Owing  to  its  gallant  defence  against  the 
troops  of  the  Archduke  Charles  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succev 
Mon,  Jitiva  received  the  additioaal  name  of  San  Fdipe  from 
Philip  V.  (1700-1746). 

JATS,  or  JitTS,  a  people  of  north-western  India,  win  numbered 
altogether  more  tbtm  7  millions  in  1901.  They  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  Punjab,  Rijputana  and  the 
adjobing  districts  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  are  also  widely 
scattered  through  SindandBalwchistan.  Some  writers  have  iden- 
tified the  Jfits  with  the  andent  Getae,  and  there  b  strong  rcaBoa 
to  believe  them  a  degraded  tribe  of  Rijpuls,  whose  Scythic  origin 
has  also  been  mdutained.  Hindu  legends  point  to  a  prehistork 
occupation  of  the  Indus  valley  by  this  people,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Habomnedan  conquest  of  Sind  (71  >)  they,  with  a  cognate 
tribe  called  Meds,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  populatk».  Tbey 
enlisted  tmder  the  banner  of  Mahonuned  bio  Klsim,  but  at  a 
later  date  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Arab  invaders. 
In  836  they  were  overthrown  by  Aroran,  wbo  imposed  on  them 
a  tribute  of  dogs,  and  used  their  aims  to  vanquish  the  McdL  In 
1015,  however,  they  had  gathered  audadty,  not  only  to  invade 
Hansura,andcompel  the  abjuration  of  the  Mussulman  amir,  bat 
to  attack  the  victorious  army  of  MahmOd,  laden  with  theqwflol 
Somnith.  Chastisement  duly  ensued:  a  formidable  ftotiUa, 
collected  at  Molttn,  shattered  in  thousands  the  comparativdy 
defenceless  Ju  boats  on  the  Indus,  and  annihilated  their  aatioaal 
pietensiaia.  It  is  not  until  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  Empire  that 
the  Jits  again  Mfptu  in  hiitOiy.  One  fantoch  of  thtm,  icllkd 
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wuth  of  Agra,  mainly  tqr  bold  plnixlerii^  raids  founded  two 
dynasties  trUch  still  exist  at  Bbaiatpui  (f  .t.)  and  Dholpur  (f  .i.). 
ADOlber  bruicti,  settled  north-west  oIDelhi,who adopted  (he Sikh 
Tcligioa,  ultimately  made  themselves  dominant  throughout  the 
Punjab  (f .«.)  under  Ranjit  Singh,  and  arc  now  represeDlcd  in  tbeir 
«iisinal  borne  by  the  Phulkian  houses  of  Fatiala  (,q.w.),ymd  (f .? .) 
and  Nabha  {g.v.).  It  b  Ima  this  latter  branch  that  the  Sikb 
fcgimenu  of  ibe  Indian  army  are  recruited.  The  Jits  are  mainly 
agriculturists  and  cattle  breeders.  In  their  settlements  on  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  extending  as  far  east  as  Bareilly,  tbey  are 
divided  into  two  great  elans,  the  Dbe  and  tbe  Hele;  white  in  the 
Punjab  there  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  different  sections. 
Tbeir  religion  varies  with  locality.  In  the  Punjab  they  have 
largely  embraced  Sikh  tenets,  while  in  Siod  and  Baluchistan 
they  are  Mahomntedans.  Inappearancetheyarenotill-favoured 
though  extremely  dark;  they  have  good  teeth,  and  large  beards, 
sometimes  stained  with  indigo.  Tbeir  inferiority  of  social  posi- 
lioD,  however,  to  some  extent  betrays  itself  in  their  aspect,  and 
IcDds  to  be  perpetuated  by  their  intellectual  apathy. 

JAUBERT,  nSRRB  kUtokK  fiHIUBN  PROBB  (1779- 
1&47},  French  OrientalEsi,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence  on  the 
3rd  of  June  1779.  He  was  one  irf  Ibe  moat  distinguished 
pupils  of  Silvcstrc  de  Sacy,  whose  funeral  Diieouri  he  pro- 
nouDced  in  i8j8.  Jaubert  acted  as  interpreter  to  Napoleon  in 
Egypt  in  1793-1799,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  held  various  posts 
under  government.  In  iSos  he  accompanied  Sebaatlani  on  his 
Eastern  mission;  and  in  1804  be  was  at  OmsUntlnopIe.  Next 
year  be  was  despatched  to  Persia  to  arrange  an  alliance  with 
the  shah;  but  mi  the  way  be  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  a  dry 
dsteni  for  four  months  by  the  pasha  of  Bayazid.  Thcpasba's 
death  freed  Jaubert,  who  successfully  accomplished  his  mission, 
and  rejoined  Napoleon  at  Warsaw  in  1807.  On  the  eve  of 
Napoleon's  downfall  he  was  appointed  chargi  d'affaires  at 
Constantinople.  The  restoration  ended  his  diplomatic  career, 
but  in  181S  he  undertook  a  journey  with  government  aid  to 
Tibet,  whence  he  succeeded  in  introducing  into  France  400 
Kashmir  goats.  The  rest  of  his  life  Jaubert  spent  in  study,  tn 
writing  and  in  teaching.  He  became  professor  of  Persian  in 
the  colUgB  de  France,  and  director  of  the  £cole  des  Ungues 
oricntales,  and  in  1830  was  elected  member  of  the  Acadimie 
de.  Inscriptions.  In  1841  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  and 
coundUor  <^  state.  He  died  in  I^ris  on  the  iStb  of  January, 

1847- 

Beddes  artidea  in  the  jMnat  ujofMM.  be  pubUshcd  Voyau  en 
Armiim  K  m  Peru  (ibi ;  the  edition  oTiWo  hasa  notice  of  JauWt, 
Iw  M.  SCdmoc)  and  EUwtnU  fa  tTammaitt  rarane  (1833-18M). 
See  natiec*  in  tbe  Journal  atialirt,  Jan.  1847,  and  the  Jmmafdti 
mail,  Jan.  30.  iB47< 

JADCOURT.  ARKAIL  PRAMCOIS.  MuQtns  de  (1757-1851), 
French  politician,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November  1757  at 
Toumon  (Seine-et-Marne)  of  a  Protestant  family,  protected  by 
the  prince  de  Condi,  whose,  regiment  he  entered.  He  adopted 
fevdationary  ideas  and  became  colonel  of  his  regiment.  In 
the  Attembly,  to  which  he  was  returned  in  1791  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Mame,  he  voicd  generally  with  the  minority, 
and  his  vievre  being  obviously  too  moderate  for  his  colleagues 
be  rcMgned  in  179a  and  was  soon  after  arrested  on  5uS[Hcion  of 
being  «  reactionary.  Mme  de  Stafil  procured  hu  release  from 
P.  L.  Hanud  just  before  the  September  massacres.  He  accom- 
panied Talk^nd  on  his  mission  to  England,  reluming  to 
France  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  He  lived  in  retirement 
until  the  csuUishment  of  the  Consulate,  when  he  entered  the 
tribunate,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  president.  In  1803  be 
entered  the  soutte,  and  next  year  became  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Presently  his  imperialist  views 
cooled,  and  at  tbe  Restoration  he  became  minister  of  state  and  a 
peer  of  France.  At  the  second  Restoration  he  was  for  «  brief 
period  i^inbter  of  marine,  but  held  no  further  office.  He 
<levoted  himself  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
FntKe.  A  member  of  the  upper  house  throughout  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  was  driven  into  private  life  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Second  Republic,  but  lived  to  see  the  Couf  d'Uat  and 


to  rally  to  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleoii,  dying  in  Puis 
on  the  sth  of  February  1851. 

JADBR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnusian  province  of 
Silesia,  13  a.  by  rail  S.  of  LcignlU,  on  tbe  WUthende  Neisse. 
Pop.  (1900),  15,014.  St  Martin's  (Roman  Catholic)  church 
datea  from  1*67-1190,  and  the  Evangelical  church  from  1655. 
A  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  1895-1898.  Jauer  manu- 
factures leather,  carpets,  cigars,  carriages  and  gloves,  and  is 
specially  /amous  for  its  sausages.  The  town  was  first  mentioned 
in  1341,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  principality  en- 
twaang  about  izoo  sq.  m.,  itow  occupied  by' the  circles 
of  Jauer,  Bunzlau,  Lfiweberg,  Hirschberg  and  SchOnau.  Front 
1391  to  1741  it  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  being 
taken  from  Maria  Theresa  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Jauer 
was  formerly  tbe  prosperous  sett  of  the  Silestan  linen  trade, 
but  the  troubles  <d  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  course  of 
whidi  it  was  burned  down  three  times,  permanently  injured 
this. 

See  Schfinaich,  DU  dU  FiriUmamtkampuiadt  Jaiur  Qauer,  1903). 

JAVHARl  (Abd  Nasr  Iska^il  inn  Qauiud  vl-Jauhaki) 
(d.  looa  or  toio),  Arabian  lexicographer,  was  born  at  Firib  on 
the  borders  of  Turkestan.  He  studied  language  in  Firlb  and 
Bagdad,  and  later  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  He  then 
settled  in  Damghan  and  afterwards  at  NlshapQr,  where  he  died 
by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  His  great  work  is  the  KUab 
tu-?a^Mi  Si-Luska,  an  Arabic  dictionary,  In  which  the  words 
are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  last  letter  of  the 
root.  He  himself  had  only  partially  finisbed  the  last  Rcenskm, 
but  the  work  was  completed  by  his  pupil,  AbO  IsfWI  Ibrihim  ibn 
^ab'h  nl-Warrfiq. 

An  edition  was  begun  by  E.  Scheidius  with  a  Latin  tranilation, 
but  one  part  only  appeared  at  Harderwijk  (1776}.  The  whole  has 
been  publiihed  at  Tebni  (1854)  and  at  Cairo  (1S65],  and  many 
abridgments  and  Persian  translations  have  appeared ;  cf.  C.  Brocket- 
naina,G*iekitiuderarabitfitnLUeralur  (Weimar,  1898).  i.  laS  scq. 

(G.W.T.) 

JAITNDICB'CFr.  /aimfue,  from  jaune,  yellow),  or  Icterus 
(from  its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the  golden  oriole,  of  which 
Pliny  relates  that  if  a  jaundiced  person  looks  upon  it  be  recovers 
but  the  bird  dies),  a  term  in  met&dne  applied  to  a  yellow  colora- 
tion of  tbe  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body,-dcpeiKUng  in  most 
instances  on  some  derangement  affecting  the  liver.  This  yellow 
colour  Is  due  to  tbe  presence  in  the  blood  of  bile  or  of  some  of  the 
elemenU  of  that  secretion.  Jaundice,  however,  must  be  re- 
garded more  as  a  symptom  of  some  morbid  condition  previously 
existing  than  as  a  disrase  per  St. 

Cases  with  jaundi«  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. . 

I.  Obtlmcfiw  Jaundict. — Any  obstruction  of  the  passage 
of  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  intestinal  canal  is  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  jaundice,  which  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  due  to  the  absorption  of  bite  into  the  blood. 
The  obstruction  is  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes:  (i) 
Obslructiot;  by  foreign  bodies  within  the  bile  duct,  t.g.  gallstones 
or  parasites;  (i)  inflammation  of  the  duodenum  or  (he  lining 
membrane  of  the  duct;  (3)  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  duct; 
(4)  a  tumour  growing  from  the  duct;  (5)  pressure  on  the  duct 
from  without,  from  the  liver  or  other  organ,  or  tumours  arising 
from  them.  Obstructions  from  these  causes  may  be  partial  or 
complete,  and  the  degree  of  jaundice  will  vary  accordingly,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  extensive  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
may  exist  without  the  evidence  of  obstructive  jaundice. 

The  effect  upon  the  liver  of  impediments  to  the  outflow  of 
bile  such  as  those  above  indicated  is  in  the  first  [Jace  an  increase 
in  its  size,  the  whole  biliary  passages  and  the  liver  celk  being 
distended  with  retained  bile.  This  enlargement,  however, 
speedily  subsides  when  the  obstruction  is  removed,  but  should  it 
persist  the  liver  ultimately  shrinks  and  undergoes  atrophy  in  its 
whole  texture.  The  bile  thus  retained  is  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  shows  itself  by  the  yeUow  staining  seen  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  In  all  the  tissues  and  many  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  The  kidneys,  which  in  such  circumstances  act  in  some 
measure  vicarioudy  to  the  liver  and  excrete  a  portion  of  tbe 
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ntalned  Ule,  tn  ^  to  become  afteted  to  their  siinctaie 
Iqr  the  long  coatinuutce  of  jaundice. 

The  symptoms  of  obstnictlve  jauodiec  neccsurity  vary 
acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  ndttng  cause,  hut  there  generally 
cxitts  evidence  t4  aome  morbid  condilioa  before  the  yellow 
coloratioD  q>pcata.  Thus,  if  the  obstruct ioa  be  due  to  u 
impacted  gallstone  In  the  common  or  hepatk  duct,  there  kHI 
probably  be  (he  symptoms  ot  interne  suffering  characterizing 
hepatic  colic  (see  Couc).  In  the  cases  most  frequently  teen — 
those,  namely,  arising  from  simple  catarrh  of  the  bUe  ducts  due  to 
gastKhduodenal  irritation  spieaiUng  through  the  common  duct — 
the  first  sign  to  attnet  attention  b  the  ydhnr  appearance  of 
the  white  of  the  eye,  which  b  speedily  followed  by  a  similar 
colour  on  the  skin  over  the  body  generally.  The  yellow  tinge 
b  most  distinct  where  the  skin  b  thin,  as  on  the  forehead, 
breast,  elbowi,  ftc.  It  may  be  abo  weH  scon  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  bat  in  the  lips  and  guns  the  colour  Ii  not  observed  till 
the  hlood  is  first  pressed  from  them.  The  tint  varies,  being  in 
the  milder  esse*  faint,  in  the  more  severe  a  deep  saffron  yellow, 
white  in  eitreme  degrees  of  obstruction  it  may  be  of  dark  brown 
or  greenish  hott.  The  colour  can  Karce^,  if  at  all,  be  obeerved 
in  artificial  light. 

The  urine  ohitnts  wdl  marked  and  charaaeristic  changes  in 
jaundice  which  exist  even  before  any  evidence  can  be  detected 
on  the  tkin  ot  elsewhere.  It  b  always  of  dark  brown  colour 
Rsembling  poiter,  but  after  atawUng  in  the  air  it  acquires  a 
greenish  Unt.  Its  froth  b  greenish-yellow,  and  it  stains  with 
this  colour  any  white  substance.  It  contains  not  only  the  bile 
colouring  matter  but  also  the  bile  acids.  The  former  is  detected 
by  the  i^y  <4  coloura  yielded  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the 
iMter  1^  the  purple  cmwr,  produced  by  placbig  a  piece  of  himp 
sugar  in  the  urine  tested,  and  adding  thereto  a  few  drops  of 
strong  suI[Auric  add. 

The  contents  of  the  boweb  also  undergo  changes,  being 
characterised  chiefly  by  their  pate  clay  colour,  which  b  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  hepatic  obstruction,  and  to  thdrconsequent 
want  of  admUtitre  with  bile.  For  the  same  reason  they  contain 
a  luge  amount  of  unabsorbed  fatty  matter,  and  have  an 
wtremdy  offen^ve  odour. 

Constitutional  symptoms  almys  attend  jaundice  with  obstruc- 
tion. The  patient  becomes  languid,  drowsy  and  IrritaUe,  and 
has  generally  a  slow  pulse.  The  appetite  b  tisually  but  not 
always  diminiihed,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  is  complained  of, 
while  flatulent  eructations  arise  from  the  stomach.  Intolerable 
itching  of  the  skin  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  jaundice,  and 
cutaneous  eruptions  or  boib  are  occaskmally  seen.  VeOow 
vision  appears  to  be  present  in  some  very  rare  cases.  Should 
the  jaundice  depend  on  sdvancing  organic  disease  of  the  liver, 
such  as  cancer,  the  tinge  becomes  gradually  deeper,  and  the 
emactaiion  and  debility  more  marked  towards  tbe  fatal  termina- 
tion, which  In  such  cases  b  seldom  long  postponed.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  jaundice  from  obstruction  may  eabt  for  many 
years,  as  in  those  instances  where  the  walls  of  the  bile  ducts  are 
thickened  from  chronic  catarrh,  but  where  they  are  only  partially 
occluded.  In  the  common  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  jaundice 
recovery  usually  takes  {riace  bt  two  or  three  wedca. 

The  treatment  of  thb  form  of  Jatindice  beare  reference  to  the 
cause  giving  rise  to  the  obstruction.  In  the  ordinary  cases  of 
simple  catarrhal  jaundice,  or  that  following  the  passing  ot  gall- 
stones, a  light  nutritious  diet  (milk,  soups,  See.,  avoiding  sac- 
charine and  farinaceous  aubstancei  aiul  dcoboUc  atlmulanti), 
along  with  counter-irritation  applied  over  tbe  right  tide  and  the 
use  of  laxatives  and  cholagogues,  will  be  found  to  be  advanta- 
geous. Diaphoretics  and  diuretics  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys  are  useful  In  jaundice.  In  the  more  chronic 
forms,  betides  tlie  tcmedlei  above  named,  the  waters  of  Cariibad 
are  of  special  efficacy.  In  cases  other  tlian  acute  catarrhal, 
operative  interference  b  often  called  for,  to  remove  the  gall- 
stones, tumour,  &c.,  causing  the  obstruction. 

1.  Toxatmie  Jaundice  is  observed  to  occur  u  a  symptom  in 
certain  fevers,  e.g.  yellow  fever,  agt|e,  and  in  pyaemia  also  as 
,  the  eflca  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  and  the  venom 


of  snake-bites.  Jaundice  of  Uili  kind  b  almoM  nhmyi  tfght. 
and  neither  tbe  urine  nor  the  discharges  from  tbe  boweb  eidiibit 
changes  in  appearance  to  such  a  degree  as  In  the  obstructive 
variety.  Grave  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  present,  but 
tbey  arc  less  to  be  ascribed  to  the  jauiutice  than  to  the  discax 
with  which  it  b  associated. 

3.  Heni&ary  Jmmdkt.—Vndia  this  group  then  arc  tbe 
Jaundice  oi  new-born  infants,  which  varies  enommusly  in 
levcrily;  the  cases  in  which  a  slight  form  of  jaundice  obtains  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  without  other  symptoms, 
and  wbkh  may  pertist  for  years;  and  lastly  the  group  of  cases 
with  hypertrophic  drrhoais. 

The  name  maKpwmiommBm  is  tometiracs  applied  to  that  vwy 
fatal  form  of  disease  otaerwiie  termd  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver  (sec  ATaoruv). 

MVimni.  n  dty  and  dbtritt  t/t  British  India,  in  the  Benaren 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  dty  u  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Gumti,  34  m.  N.W.  from  Benares  by  rail.  P(q>.  (1901), 
41,771.  Jsunpur  is  a  very  ancient  dty,  the  former  capital  til  a 
Uabomroedan  kingdom  which  once  extended  from  Budaun  and 
Etawoh  to  Bdiar.  It  abounds  in  splendid  or^tectural  mona- 
ments,  most  of  whidi  belong  to  the  period  when  the  rulers  of 
Jaunpur  were  independent  of  Delhi.  The  fort  of  Feroz  9iah 
is  in  great  part  completely  ruined,  but  there  remain  a  fine  gateway 
of  the  i6tb  century,  a  mosque  dating  from  1376,  and  the  kam- 
RMBU  or  baths  of  Ibrahim  Shah.  Amongother buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  Atala  Masjid  (140S)  and  iheruinedjinjiri  Mssjid. 
mosques  built  by  Ibrahim,  tbe  first  of  which  has  a  great  doia- 
tered  court  and  a  magnificent  facade;  the  Dariba  mosque  con- 
structed by  two  of  Ibr^im's  governors;  the  Lai  Darwosa  erected 
by  the  queen  of  Hahmud;  the  Jama  Haijid  (1438-1478)  oa  great 
mosque  of  Husain,  with  court  and  cloisters,  standing  00  a  raised 
terrace,  and  in  part  rAtored  in  modem  times;  and  finally  tbe 
splendid  bridge  over  the  Gumli,  erected  by  Munim  Khan,  hlogul 
governor  in  is6(r-iS73-  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  Jaunpur 
formed  a  centre  of  disafFcctlon.  The  dty  has  now  lost  its  im- 
portance, the  only  Industries  surviving  being  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes  and  papier-mlclrf  articles. 

TheDiSTOiCTOr  jAUNPuahasanareaof  rsst  sq.  m.  It  forms 
part  of  tbe  wide  Gangetic  idain,  and  its  surface  b  aecocdin^y 
composed  of  a  thick  alhi<rial  deposit.  The  whole  country  b 
doiely  tilled,  and  no  waste  lands  break  tbe  continuous  prospect 
of  cultivated  fields.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  tbe 
sinuous  channel  ol  the  Gumti,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  which 
flows  past  the  dty  of  Jaunpur.  lu  total  course  irithin  the 
district  is  about  90  m.,  and  it  b  nowhere  (ordable.  It  b  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  one  at  Jaunpur  and  the  other  1  m.  kwer  down. 
The  Gumti  is  liable  tosudden  inundations  during  the  rainy  season, 
owing  to  the  high  banks  it  has  piled  up  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Ganges,  which  act  as  dams  to  prevent  the  prompt  outflow  trf  its 
flooded  waters.  These  inundations  eitcnd  to  Its  tiibntary  the 
Ssl.  Much  damage  was  thus  effected  In  1774;  but  tlw  greatest 
recorded  flood  took  place  in  September  1871,  when  4000  bouses 
in  the  dty  were  swept  away,  besides  9000  more  in  villages 
along  its  banks.  Tbe  other  rivers  are  the  Sal,  Bama,  Pili 
and  BosohL  Lakes  are  numerous  in  the  north  and  south;  the 
largest  has  a  length  of  8  m.  Pop.  (igoi),  t,M>A>o,  showing 
a  decrease  of  5%  in  the  decade.  Sugar-refining  is  the  principal 
industry.  The  district  is  served  by  the  line  of  the  Oudh  k 
Rohilkhand  railway  from  Benares  to  Fysabad,  and  by  brandies 
of  this  and  of  tbe  Bengal  &  North-Westcrn  systems. 

In  prehistoric  times  Jaunpur  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Ajodhya  prindpality,  and  when  it  first  makes  an  appear- 
ance in  authentic  history  it  was  subject  to  the  rulers  of  Benares. 
With  the  rest  of  their  dominions  it  felt  under  the  yoke  of  rbe 
Mussulman  Invaden  in  1194.  From  that  time  the  district 
appeare  to  have  been  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  Kanauj  dynasty, 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Mahommedan  suzerain.  In  1368  Milik 
Sarwar  Khwaja  was  sent  by  Mahommed  Tu^Iak  to  govern  the 
eastern  province.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Jaunpur,  made 
himself  independent  of  the  Delhi  court,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Sulton-us-Shork,  or  "  eastern  empcnx.!^  For  nudy  a  ccnttur 
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dM  Sharki  djFBUtr  ruled  at  Jtunpur,  «nd  proved  (onnidaUe 
rivsb  to  the  wvercigu  of  Delhi.  The  lail  of  the  dyiusiy  wu 
Sultan  Hiuain,  who  passed  his  life  in  t.  fierce  Knd  chequered 
struQle  for  supreoucy  with  Bahlol  Lodi,  then  sMTtiul  emperor 
at  DdhL  At  lensth,  in  1478,  Bahlol  wcceeded  in  defcatiitK  hb 
rinl  ia  A  series  <rf  deddve  engacementi.  He  took  the  dty  of 
Jaunpur,  but  permitted  the  conquered  Hustin  to  reside  there,  and 
to  complete  the  building  of  bi>  great  mosque,  the  Jama  Masjid, 
which  BOW  forms  the  chief  omMmtat  of  the  town.  Many  other 
aickltcetuial  works  ia  the  district  stiQ  bear  witnos  to  lugreat- 
ncss  under  iu  Independent  Hnssnlraan  rulers.  In  1775  tl» 
district  was  made  over  to  the  British  by  the  Treaty  of  Luckoow. 
From  that  time  nothing  occurred  which  calls  for  notice  till  the 
Mutiny.  On  the  5th  of  June  1857,  when  the  news  of  the  Benares 
revolt  reached  Jaunpur,  the  sepoys  mutinied.  The  district 
contiDued  in  a  stattt  oS  complete  anarchy  tiU  the  arrival  of  the 
Gurkha  force  from  Azamgarh  in  September.  In  November  the 
surrounding  country  was  lost  again,  and  it  was  not  till  May  iSjS 
that  the  last  smouldcriiig  embers  of  disaffection  were  stifled  by 
the  repulse  of  the  insurgent  leader  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
themsdves. 

Sec  A.  FQhrer,  Th*  Sharti  ArchiUetura  ef  Jaanptir  (1889). 

JAUMTmO-CAR,  a  li(^t  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single 
bone,  in  its  commonest  form  with  seau  for  four  persons  placed 
back  to  back,  with  the  foot-boards  projecting  over  the  wbeeto. 
It  is  the  typical  conveyance  for  persons  in  Ireland  (see  Cab). 
The  first  part  of  the  word  is  generally  taken  to  be  identical  with 
the  verb  "  to  jauni,"  now  only  used  In  the  sense  of  to  go  on  a 
short  pleasure  eacuision,  but  in  its  earliest  uses  meaning  to  make 
a  borse  caracole  or  piaace,  hence  to  jdt  or  bump  up  ud  down. 
It  would  apparently  be  a  variant  of  "  Jaunce,"  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  0.  Fr.  janeer.  Skeat 
takes  the  origin  of  jaunt  and  Jauncc  to  be  Scandinavian,  and 
connects  them  with  the  Swedish  dialect  word  tanta,  to  romp; 
and  be  finds  cognate  bases  in  such  words  as  "  jump,"  "  high 
jinks."  The  wwd  "  jaunty,"  sprightly,  especially  used  of  any- 
thing done  with  an  easy  nonchalant  air,  is  a  corruption  of 
"  janty,"  due  to  confusion  with  "  jaunt."  "  Janly,"  often  spelt 
in  the  t7th  and  18th  centuries  "jant<"  or  "jantee,"  repre- 
sents the  English  prondndaiion  of  Fr.  fnttf,  well-bred,  neat, 
^ruce. 

iAUREGVI,  JUAN  ([561-1581).  Biscayan  by  birth,  was  in 
1531  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish  merchant,  Caspar  d'Anastro, 
who  was  resident  at  Antwerp.  Tempted  by  the  reward  ol 
80,000  ducats  «Rmd  by  Philip  II.  d  Spain  for  the  assassination 
of  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  but  being  himself  with- 
out courage  to  undertake  the  task,  d'Anastro,  with  the  help  of 
his  cashier  Venero,  persuaded  Jaur^i  to  attempt  the  murder 
for  the  sum  of  1S77  crowns.  On  Sunday  the  18th  of  March 
1 5S3,  as  t  be  prince  came  out  of  his  dining-room  Jauregul  offered 
him  a  petition,  and  William  had  no  sooner  taken  it  into  hb  hand 
than  Jauregui  fired  a  pistil  at  his  bead.  The  ball  pierced  the 
neck  below  the  right  ear  and  passed  out  at  the  lell  jaw-bone; 
but  William  ultimately  recovered.  The  assassin  was  killed  00 
the  spot. 

JAVUBOIBBRltT.  JBAV  BBRKARD  (1815-1887),  French 
admiral,  was  born  at  Bayonne  on  the  >6tb  of  August  1815.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1831,  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1645,  com- 
mander in  1856,  and  captain  in  1S60.  After  serving  In  the 
Crimea  and  in  China,  and  being  governor  of  Senegal,  he  was 
promoted  to  rear-admiral  in  1869.  He  served  on  land  during 
the  second  part  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  in  the 
rank  of  audliaiy  general  of  division.  He  was  present  at  Coul- 
miers,  Vill^on  and  Loigny-Poupry,  in  command  of  a  division, 
and  in  Chanay's  retreat  upon  Le  Mans  and  the  battle  at  that 
place  in  command  of  a  corps.  He  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  many  naval  officers  who  did  good  service  in  the  military 
operations-  On  the  gth  of  December  he  had  been  made  vicc- 
adtniial.  and  in  [871  he  commanded  the  fleet  at  Toulon;  in  1875 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  admiralty;  and  in  October 
1876  be  was  appointed  to  command  the  evolutionary  squadron 
ia  the  Ueditcmncao.   In  Fchntaty  1879  he  became  minister  of 


the  navy  in  the  Waddington  caUntf,  and  on  tbe  97th  of  Hay 
following  was  elected  a  senator  for  life.  He  was  again  miidatei 
of  tbe  navy  in  the  Frcydnet  cabinet  in  1880.  A  fine  example  of 
the  fighting  French  seaman  of  hb  time,  Jaurtguibcny  died  at 
Paris  on  the  aist  of  October  1887. 

JlORBOUI  T  APOIUR.  JUAlf  IURtIiIBZ  DB  (is8^t«4i), 
Spanish  poet,  was  baptised  at  Seville  on  the  >4thot  November 
1583.  In  due  course  he  studied  at  Rome,  returning  to  Spain 
shortly  before  1610  with  a  double  reputation  as  a  painter  and  a 
poet.  A  lefeicnce  In  tbe  preface  to  tbe  Nmlas  txemptara  has 
been  taken  to  ntean  that  be  painted  the  portrait  of  Cervantes, 
who,  in  the  second  part  of  X>m  QuiseU,  praises  the  translation 
of  Taaso's  Aminta  published  at  Rome  in  1607,  Jiuregui's 
Jtimat  (1618),  a  o^ection  of  graceful  lyrics,  b  preceded  by  a 
CMitiovenial  pcetaoe  wUch  attracted  much  attention  on  account 
of  fu  out^ioken  declaration  againu  cutkranitwio.  ThrougL  the 
influence  of  Olivarcs,  he  was  appmnted  groom  of  the  chamber 
to  Philip  IV.,  and  gave  an  elaborate  exposition  of  hb  artistic 
doctrines  in  tbe  Dttturso  pMiet  eoKlra  d  kablv  cvUo  y  etaira 
(i6>4)t  *■  dciUul  attad  cm  the  new  theniea,  whidi  pmnred  for 
its  author  the  order  of  Calatrava.  It  b  plain,  however,  that  the 
shock  of  controversy  had  shaken  Jiuregui's  convictions,  and 
hii  poem  O/w  (1614)  b  visibly  influenced  by  GAngora.  Jiuregul 
died  at  Madrid  on  the  i  ith  ^  January  1641,  leaving  behind  him 
a  translation  of  the  Pkanalia  whidi  was  not  publiihed  tiU  16B4. 
Thb  tendering  teveab  Jiuregui  as  a  complete  convert  to  the 
new  school,  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  exaggerating  the 
affinities  between  Lucan  and  G6ngon — both  of  Cordovan 
descent — be  ddibentdy  translated  tbe  thought  of  the  earlier 
poet  Into  the  vocabulary  of  the  later  master.  Thb  b  possible; 
but  it  fa  at  least  as  likely  that  Jiuregui  unconsdously  yidded  to 
the  current  of  popular  taste,  with  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  conciliating  the  public  of  his  own  day. 

JAUBis,  JBAN  LfiON  (1859-  ).  French  Socialist  leader, 
was  bom  at  Castres  (Tun)  on  the  3rd  of  September  1859.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Iyc6e  Louis-le-Grand  and  the  6cole  normale 
suptrieure,  and  took  his  degree  as  associate  in  philosophy  in 
1881.  After  teaching  philosophy  for  two  years  at  the  lycic  of 
Albi  (Tarn),  he  lectured  at  the  university  of  Toulouse.  He  was 
elected  republican  deputy  for  the  department  of  Tarn  in  1885. 
In  i88q,  after  unsuccessfully  conteUing  Castres,  be  returned  to 
his  professional  duties  at  Toulouse,  where  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  munidpsl  affairs,  and  helped  to  found  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  university.  He  also  prepared  two  theses  for  hb 
doctonie  in  philosophy,  De  primis  sccialiimi  lermanici  linta- 
menlii  apud  LmlhtniM,  Kant,  Pkklt  el  Htgd  (i8gi),  and  Dt  la 
ftaliU  i*  mondt  tensible.  In  1901  he  gave  energetic  support  to 
the  miners  of  Csrmaux  who  went  out  on  strike  in  consequence 
of  the  dismiiaal  of  a  socialist  workman,  Calvignac;  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  re-decied  to  the  chamber  as  deputy  for  Albi. 
Although  he  was  defeated  at  the  elections  of  i8g8  and  was  for 
four  years  outside  the  chamber,  hb  eloquent  speeches  made  him 
a  force  in  politics  as  an  intellectual  champion  of  socialism.  He 
edited  ihe  Puil*  RipMique,  and  was  one  of  the.  most  energetic 
defenders  of  Captain  Mfred  Dreyfus.  He  approved  of  the 
inclusion  of  H.  MQIerand,  the  iodolbt,  iil  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
minbtry,  though  this  led  to  a  split  with  ihe  more  revolutionary 
section  fed  by  M.  Guesde.  In  1901  he  was  again  returned  as 
deputy  for  Albi,  and  during  the  Combes  administration  his  in- 
fluence secured  the  coherence  of  tbe  radical-«ocbUsl  coalition 
known  as  the  blec.  In  1904  he  founded  the  sodalbt  paper, 
L'HummiU.  The  French  socialist  groups  held  a  congress  at 
Rouen  in  March  igoj,  which  resulted  in  a  new  consolidation ; 
the  new  party,  headed  by  MM.  Jaurte  and  Guesde,  ceased  to 
co-operate  with  the  radicab  and  radical-soda  lists,  and  became 
known  as  the  unified  socialists,  pledged  to  advance  a  collectivist 
programme.  At  the  general  elections  of  1906  M  Jauris  was 
again  elected  for  the  Tarn.  Hu  ability  and  vigour  were  now 
generally  recognized;  but  the  strength  of  the  socialist  parly.and 
the  practical  activity  of  its  leader,  still  had  10  reckon  with  the 
equally  practical  and  vigorous  liberalism  of  M.  Clcmenceau. 
The  iMter  was  able  to  appeal  to  hb  countrymen  (in  a  no'uble 
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speech  In  the  spring  of  tQo6)  to  rally  to  a  radical  programme 
which  had  no  socialist  Utopia  in  view;  and  the  appearance  in 
him  of  a  strong  and  (wactical  radical  leader  had  the  result  of 
considerably  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  socialist  propaganda. 
H.  Jauris,  in  addition  to  his  daily  journalistic  activity,  published 
Les  premet;  afaire  Dreyfut  (1900);  Action  iocialistt  (1899); 
£tudei  socialuUs  (1901),  and,  with  other  collaborators,  Hislcire 
tocialiiU  (1901),  Sec. 

JAVA,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  that  portion  of  the  Malay 
ArchipeUgo  which  is  distinguished  as  the  Sunda  Islands.  It 
lies  between  105°  tt'  40'  (St  Nicholas  Point)  and  114°  35'  38'  E. 
(Cape  Seloko)  and  between  51'  34'  and  8°  46'  46'  S.  It  has 
a  total  length  of  611  m.  from  Pepper  Bay  in  the  west  to  Banyu- 
wangi  in  the  east,  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  111  m.  from  Cape 
Bugel  in  laparm  to  the  coast  of  Jokjakaru,  narrowing  towards 
the  middle  to  about  55  m.  Politically  and  commercially  it  is 
important  as  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  all  other  parts  of  the  Dutch  territory  being 
distingui^ed  as  the  Outer  Possessions  {BuUenbailtungens). 
.According  to  the  triangulation  survey  (report  published  in  1901) 
the  area  of  Java  proper  is  48,504  sq.  m.;  of  Madura,  the  targe 
adjacent  and  associated  island,  1731;  and  of  the  smaller  islands 
a<bninistTativety  included  with  Java  and  Madura  1416,  thus 


From  Sumatra  on  the  W.,  Java  b  separated  by  the  Stmds 

Slrait,  which  at  the  narrowest  is  only  14  m.  broad,  but  widens 
elsewhere  to  about  50  m.  On  the  E.  the  strait  of  Bali,  which 
parts  it  from  the  island  of  that  name,  is  at  the  northern  end  not 
more  than  1)  m.  across.  Through  the  former  strong  currents 
run  for  the  greater  pan  of  the  day  throughout  the  year,  outwards 
from  the  Java  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  Strait  of  Bali 
the  currents  are  perhaps  even  stronger  and  are  extremely 
irregular.  Pilots  with  local  knowledge  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  vesKb  attempting  cither  paMage.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  currents  the  Sunda  Strait  is  steadily  being  diminished  Id 
width,  and  the  process  if  continued  must  result  in  a  restoration 
of  that  junction  of  Sumatra  and  Java  which  according  to  some 
authorities  formerly  existed.* 

In  general  terms  Java  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  break- 
water idtnds  of  the  Indian  Ocean— part  of  the  mountainous 
rim  (continuous  more  or  less  completely  with  Sumatra)  of  the 
partially  submerged  plateau  wluch  lies  between  the  ocean  on 
the  S.  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  N.,  and  has  the  massive 
island  of  Borneo  as  lu  chief  subacrial  portion.  While  the  waves 
and  currenu  of  the  ocean  swe^  away  most  of  the  products  of 
denudation  along  the  south  coast  or  throw  a  small  percentage 
back  In  the  shape  of  sandy  downs,  the  Java  Sea  on  the  north — 


making  a  total  of  50,970  sq.  m.  •  The  more  [mporlant  of  these 
islands  are  the  following:  Pulau  Panaitao  or  Princes  Island 
IFrinUHtUand),  47  sq.  m.,  lies  in  the  Sunda  Strait.  oCT  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  the  main  island,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Behoudcn  Passage.  The  Thousand  Islands  are  situated 
almost  due  N.  of  Baiavia.  Of  these  five  were  inhabited  in  1906 
by  about  1180  seafarers  from  all  parts  and  their  descendants. 
The  Karimon  Java  archipelago,  to  the  north  of  Semarang, 
numbers  twenty-seven  islands  with  an  area  of  16  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  of  about  800  (having  one  considerable  village  on  the 
main  island).  Bavian '  (Bawlan),  too  m.  N.  of  Surabaya,  is  a 
ruined  volcano  with  an  area  of  73  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of 
about  44.000.  About  a  third  of  the  men  are  generally  absent  as 
traders  or  coolies.  In  Singapore  and  Sumatra  they  are  known  as 
Boyans.  They  are  devout  Mahommedans  and  many  of  them 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Sapudi  and  Kangean 
archipelagoesare  eastward  continuationsof  Madura.  The  former, 
thirteen  in  all,  with  an  area  of  58  sq.  m.  and  53,000  inhabitants, 
export  cattle,  dried  fish  and  irepang;  and  many  of  the  male  popu- 
lation work  as  day  labourers  in  Java  or  as  lumbermen  in  Sum- 
bawa,  Florcs,  &c.  The  main  island  of  the  Kangians  has  an  area 
of  19  sq.  m.;  the  whole  group  13  sq.  m.  It  is  best  known  for 
its  limestone  caves  and  its  buffaloes.  Along  the  south  coast  the 
islands  are  few  and  small— Ktapper  or  Deli,  Trouwers  or  Tingal, 
Nusa  Kcmbangan,  Sempu  and  Nusa  Barung. 

.  ■  It  muft  be  observed  that  Bavian,  Ac.,  are  mere  conventional 
appendice*  to  Java. 


not  more  than  50  fathoms  deep— allows  them  to  settle  and  to 
form  sometimes  with  extraordinary  rapidity  broad  alluvial 
tracts.* 

It  is  Customary  and  obvious  to  divide  Java  into  three  dividoas, 
the  middle  part  of  the  island  narrowing  into  a  kind  of  isthmus, 
and  each  of  the  division*  thus  indicated  having  certain  structural 
characteristics  ol  its  own.  West  Java,  which  coniitts  ol  Bantam, 
Krawang  and  the  Prcanecr  .Regencies,  hai  an  area  of  upwards  of 
iS.ooo  sq.  m.  In  thii  division  the  highlands  lie  for  the  mon  part 
in  a  compact  mats  to  the  south  and  the  lowlands  form  a  continuous 
tract  to  the  north.  The  main  portion  of  the  uplands  consists  of  the 
Prcanger  Mountains,  with  the  plateaus  of  Bandong.  Pekalongan, 
Tegal,  Badung  and  Gurut,  encircled  with  volcanic  suromita.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Preanger,  Batavia  and  Banum  are  the  Halimoa 
Mnuoiains  (the  Blue  Mounuins  of  the  older  travellers),  reaching 
their  greatest  altitudes  in  the  volcanic  summits  of  Cedeh  and  Salak. 
To  the  west  lie  thchiehlandsof  Bantam,  which  extending  northa'ard 
cut  off  the  northern  Rmlands  from  the  Sunda  Strait.  Middle  Java 
is  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions,  having  an  area  of  not  much  more 
than  13.300  iq.  m.  It  comprisei  Tegat,  Pekalongan.  Banyumas, 
Bagelen,  Kedu.  lokjakarla.  Surakarta,  and  thus  not  only  takes  ia 
the  whole  of  the  isthmus  but  encroacheion  the  broad  eaiTiern  portioa 
of  the  island.   In  the  isthmus  mountains  are  not  so  clotely  massed 


■  H.  B.  Guppy  (R.  S.  G.  Soc.  Maiatine.  1S89)  holds  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  proof  of  this  connexion  but  gives  interesting  detaOs 
of  the  present  movement. 

'  See  C.  F.  Tijdeman's  map  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  the  eutera 
partol  the  Indian  archipelago  in  M.Wtbrr'i  Sibota  Expedilufm,  IO03, 
The  detail*  of  the  coast  forms  of  the  island  have  been  studwd  by 

J.  F  Sncllcman  and  J.  F,  Siermeyer  in  a  paper  in  the  Veth  ftttt- 
unjd,  uUliiing  inUr  alia  Guppy'a  observations. 
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In  the  KMtli  nor  tfie  iiUIni  u'eoMhraotu  on  the  nonli.  The  water* 
■bed  colminatinB  in  Stamet  lie*  alnioat  midway  between  the  ocean 
and  the  Java  Sea,  mod  there  aic  tomewhat  extennve  lowlands  in 
the  •outh.  In  that  part  ot  middle  Java  which  phyncally  belanga 
to  eastern  Java  there  is  a  remaricaMe  Kriee  of  lowundi  ttretching 
aloMMt  right  actOMthe  ialand  IromSemarmng  inthenorth  to  Jokiakarta 
intheniitb.  Eaitem  lava  comprises  Retn)»nB,Madiun,Kcdin.  Sura* 
baya>  Buuman  and  Bcauki,  and  ha*  an  area  of  aboat  I7>$oo  wa,  m. 
In  thii  diviiion  lowlandt  and  lughlandi  ai«  intermuiglea  in 
cndleta  variety  except  akms  the-nuth  coast,  where  the  watenhed- 
range  forms  a  continuous  brcalcwater  from  Jokjakarta  to  Besuki, 
The  volcanic  enunencee,  initeod  of  rising  in  Uiics  or  groups,  are 
kobtcd. 

For  iu  area  Java  is  one  of  the  most  distinctly  vokanic  TCgioos  <A 
the  wadd.  V<ricafuc  forces  made  it,  and  volcanic  forces  have  con- 
tinued to  devastate  And  fertiliw  it.  .  According  to  R.  D.  M.  Verbcck 
about  135  volcanic  centres  can  be  distinguished,  a  number  which 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  bv  diflcreiit  methods  of  classi- 
fication.   It  is  usual  to  arrange  tne  volcanoes  in  the  following 

f roups:  westernmost  Java  ii  (ail  extinct);  Preanger  5a  (3  active); 
:henbon  3  (both  extinct);  Slamet  2  (1  active);  middle  Java  16 
(>  active) ;  Murio  3  (both extinct) ;  Lavu  a  (extinct): Wilis  3  (extinct) ; 
cast  Java  31  (s  active).  The  active  volonoes  of  the  oresent  time 
arc  Gedeh,  Tangkuban,  Ptahu,  Gutar,  Papandayan,  Calung-gung, 
51a  met,  Sendor,  Mcrapt.'  Kalut  (or  Klut),  Bromo,  Sement.  Lamongan, 
Raung,  but  the  activity  ot  many  <rf  these  is  trifling,  conustiog  ot 
riight  ejec^os  of  steam  and  sconaie. 

The  plains  differ  in  surface  and  fertility,  according  to  their  geologi- 
cal forraatiof).  Built  up  of  alluvium  ana  diluvium,  the  plains  of  the 
north  coast-lands  in  western  and  middle  Java  are  at  their  lowest 
hrvels,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  the  sea,  In  many  cam  marshy 
and  abounding  in  lakes  and  coral  remains,  but  for  the  rest  they  are 
fertile  and  a»ilable  for  culture.  The  pUIns,  too,  along  the  south 
coast  of  middle  Java — of  Banymnas  and  Bagelen— contain  many 
morasses  as  well  as  sandy  stretchca  and  dunes  impeding  the  outlet 
o(  the  river*.  They  are,  nevertheless,  available  for  the  cultivation 
mote  porticulariy  of  rice,  and  aic  thickly  peopled.  In  eastern 
Java.  mgMR,  the  narrow  coast  plains  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
wider  (Mains  Iving  between  the  parallel  chains  of  limestone  and  be- 
tween the  volcanoes.  The  narrow  plains  of  the  north  coast  are 
constituted  of  yellow  clay  and  tuffs  containing  chalk,  washed  down 
by  the  rivers  from  the  mountain  chains  and  volcanoes.  Like  the 
western  plains,  they,  too,  are  in  many  caMs  low  and  marshy,  and 
fringed  with  sand  and  dunes.  The  plains,  on  the  other  band,  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  or  lyin^  tn  the  interior  of  eastern  Java, 
such  as  Surakarta,  Madiun,  Kediri.  Pasuruan,  Proboltnggo  and 
BesaU,  owe  their  formation  to  the  volcanoes  at  whose  bases  they 
lie,  occupying  levels  as  high  as  1640  ft.  down  to  338  ft.  above  the 
sea,  whence  they  decline  to  the  lower  plains  of  the  coast.  Lastly, 
the  jAaina  of  Lusi,  Solo  and  Brantas,  lyii^  between  the  parallel 
chains  in  Japara,  Kcmbang  and  Surabaya,  are  in  port  the  product 
of  riven  formcriy  Sawing  at  a  higher  level  of  30  to  60  or  70  ft.,  in 
port  the  product  of  the  sea,  dating  from  a  time  when  the  northern 
port  of  the  above-named  residencies  was  an  island,  such  as  Madura, 
(be  mountains  of  which  are  the  coatinuatioa  o(  the  north  paiallel 
diain,  is  still. 

The  conHderaUe  rivers  ot  weatcm  Java  all  nan  their  outlets  or 
the  aorth  coast,  the  chief  among  tham  bdog  the  CM  (Dutch  TJi) 
TanunandtheCUManut  TMyafenavigablcCornatmboataand 
rafts,  and  are  used  for  the  tno^ortoC  coffee  and  salt.  On  the  south 
coast  the  Chi  Tanduwi,  on  the  east  of  the  Pieanger.  i*  the  only 
■trean  available  as  a  waterway,  and  this  only  for  a  few  miles  above  its 
month.  In  middle  Java,  also,  the  rivers  discharging  at  the  north 
ci»st— the  Pamali,  Chomal,  Ac — are  serviceable  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation  and  cultivation,  but  are  ruvtgable  only  near  their 
moutM.  The  rivers  of  the  south  coast — Progo,  Serayu,  Bogowonio, 
and  Upak.  enriched  by  rills  from  the  volcanoes — serve  abundantly 
to  irrv*te  the  plains  0}  Bageien,  Banyumas,  ftc  Thrir  stony  beds, 
shallows  and  rapids,  and  the  condition  of  their  mouths  lessen, 
however,  their  value  as  waterways.  More  navinble  are  the  larger 
riven  ol  eastern  Java.  The  Solo  is  navigable  loT  large  praus,  or 
native  boali,  as  far  up  as  Surakarta,  and  above  that  town  for  lighter 
bonta,  as  is  also  its  affluent  the  Gentung.  The  canal  constructed 
in  1S93  at  the  lower  part  of  this  river,  and  alterations  effected  at 
its  month,  have  proved  of  important  service  both  in  irrigating  the 
ptatn  and  facilitating  the  river's  outlet  into  the  sea.  The  Brantas 
IS  abo  navigable  in  several  ports.  The  smaller  rivers  of  eastern 
Java  arc,  however,  much  in  tne  condition  of  those  of  w<;stcm  Java. 
They  serve  less  as  waterways  than  as  reservurs  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  fertile  plains  through  which  they  flow. 

The  north  coast  of  Java  presents  everywhere  a  low  strand  covered 
with  nipa  or  mangrove,  morasses  and  fianponds,  sandy  stretches  and 
|o<r  dunes,  shifting  rivcr-oiouths  and  coast-lines,  ports  and  roads, 
demanding  contiotial  attention  and  regulation.  The  south  coast 
is  of  a  different  make.  The  dunes  of  Banyumas.  Bageien.  and  Jokja- 
karta.  ranged  In  tbrae  ridges,  ifstag  to  jo  ft.  nigh,  and  varying  in 
brnaiith  fiom  300  to  over  1606  ft.,  liable,  moreover,  to  transforma- 

■  This  Herapl  mast  be  cairfuBy  distuisitlBbcd  fioB  Merapi  the 
Fira  HoBBtafai  of  Sogiatia. 


tion  from  tides  and  the  cast  monsoon,  oraooe  everywhere,  also  in 
Preanger  and  Besuki,  a  barrier  to  the  discharge  of  the  rivers  and  the 
drainage  of  the  coast-lands.  They  assist  the  formation  of  lagoons 
and  morasses.  At  intervals  ia  the  dune  coast,  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  limestone  mountaiaSi  there  tower  up  steep  inacces- 
sible masse*  of  land,  showing  neither  pottt  nor  bays,  noUowed  outby 
the  sea,  rising  in  perpendicular  walu  to  a  h^ht  of  ite'ft.  above 
■ea-levd..  Sc»r>etimcs  two  branches  project  at  right  angles  from 
the  chain  <m  to  the  coast,  forming  a  low  bay  between  the  cajwa 
ot  ends  of  the  prajecttng  branctiM,  from  1000  to  1600  ft.  high. 
Such  a  formation  occurs  frequently  along  the  coast  of  Besuld. 
presenting  a  very  irregular  coast-line.  Of  course  the  north  coast  is 
of  much  greater  commercial  importance  than  theaouth  coast. 

Ceoleij. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  patches  of  schist,' 
supposed  to  be  Cretaceous,  the  whole  UUnd,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
covered  by  dcimsils  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  age.  The  ancient 
"  schist  formation,"  which  occura  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Ac,  does  not 
rise  to  the  suriace  anywhere  io  Java  itself,  but  11  ia  visible  In  the 
island  of  Karimon  Java  off  the  north  coast.  The  Cretaceous  schists 
have  yielded  fossils  only  at  Banjamegarai  where  a  limestone  with 
Orhitolina  is  interstrati&ed  with  them.  They  are  succeeded  ua- 
conformably  by  Eocene  deposits,  conusting  of  sandstones  with 
coal-seams  and  liioestones  containing  NummulitCs,  Alveolina  and 
Orthophragmina;  and  these  beds  are  a*  limited  in  extent  as  the  Cre- 
taceous schists  themselve*.  Sedimentary  deposits  of  Upper  Tertiary 
age  are  widely  spread,  covering  about  38%  of  the  surlace.  They 
conuit  of  breccias,  marl*  and  limestone*  containing  numerous 
fpssils,  and  are  for  the  mostpait  Miocene  but  probably  include  a 

Krt  of  the  Pliocene  also.  They  were  laid  down  beneath  the  sea, 
t  have  since  been  folded  and  devatad  to  conaidetabla  heights. 
Tluviatile  depodts  of  late  niocene  age  have  been  found  in  the  east 
of  Java,  and  it  was  in  these  that  the  remarkable  anthropoid  ape  or 
apMike  maai  PitktcanUmput  eretlus  of  Dubois,  was  discovered. 
The  Quatemary  deposits  lie  horizontally  upon  the  upturned  cdn* 
of  the  Tertiary  heds.  They  are  partly  marine  and  panly  fluviatllet 
the  marine  dcposiu  reaching  to  a  height  of  some  330  ft.  above  the 
sea  and  thus  indicating  a  coosidefaDle  elevation  of  the  island  ia 
recent  times.  . 

The  volcanic  rocica  oflava  are  of  great  Importance  and  cover  about 
3B%  of  the  i^nd.  IV  eruption*  began  in  the  middle  o(  the 
Tertiary  period,  but  did  not  attain  their  maximum  until  Quatemary 
times,  and  many  of  the  vokianoes  are  still  active.  Most  of  the 
cones  seem  to  lie  along  faults  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Esbnd.  or  on 
short  cross  fractures.  The  lavas  and  ashes  are  almost  everywhere 
andesites  and  basalts,  with  a  little  obsidian.  Some  of  the  volcanoes, 
however,  have  erupted  Icucite  rocks.  SimQai  rocks,  together  with 
phonoltte,  occur  in  the  island  of  Bavian.* 

Ciimatt.^OuT  knowledge  of  the  cltnuite  of  Batavia,  and  thus  of 
that  of  the  lowUnib  ot  western  Java,  is  almost  perfect :  but,  rainfall 
excepted,  our  information  aa  to  the  climate  of  Java  as  a  wb<^  ia 
extremely  defective.  The  dominant  meteorologKal  facts  ore  simple 
and  obvious:  Java  to  in  the  trofncs,  under  an  almost  vertkal 
sun,  and  thus  has  a  day  of  almost  uniform  length  throughout 
the  year.*  It  is  also  witnin  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  great 
atmospheric  movements  passing  betweci(  Asia  and  Australia;  and 
is  affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  vast  expanses  of  sea  and  land 
(Borneo  and  Sumatra).  There  are  no  such  maxima  of  tempentura 
a*  are  recorded  from  tne  continents.  The  highest  linown  U^Batavia 
was  96*  F.  in  1877  and  the  lowest  66*  in  tbeianieycar.  The  mean 


daily  rangr  U  much  grater;  at^onc  o'clock  t^e  thermometer  has  a 
mean  heisht  of  84*:  after  two  o'clock  it  declines  to  about  73*  at  ux 
o'clock;  the  greatest  daily  amplitude  ia  tn  August  and  the  least  in 
January  and  February.  Eastern  Java  and  the  inland  plains  of 
middle  Java  arc  said  to  be  hotter,  out  scientiftc  data  arc  few.  A 
very  dkht  degree  of  elevation  above  the  seaboard  plains  produces 
a  remancable  difference  in  the  climate,  not  so  much  in  its  mere 
temperature  as  In  its  influence  on  health.  The  dwellers  in  the  coast 
towns  are  surprised  at  the  invigorating  effects  of  a  change  to  health 
resorts  from  300  to  I300  ft.  above  sea-level;  and  at  greater  eleva- 
tions it  may  be  uncomfortably  cold  at  night,  with  chilly  mists  and 
occasional  frosts.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds:  the  rainy  season,  that  of  the  west  monsoon,  lasting 
from  November  to  March,  and  the  dry  season^  that  of  the  east  moo- 
loon,  during  the  rest  of  the  year;  ttie  tnoHtwii  from  one  monsoon 
to  another— the  "  epatiiig  "  of  the  oooiooae— bdag  maiited  by 


■  R.  D.  M.  Verbeek  and  R.  Fenneroa,  DtieripUeH  tfatopgue  it  /m 
(f  Uadaura  (3  vols,  and  atlas,  Anstetdam.  1S96:  also  published  in 
Dutch)— a  summary  with  map  was  puUisbed  bf  Verbcck  in  Pelerm. 
MiU.  xUv.  <lto8),  34-33.  f^.  3.  Also  K.  Martin.  Dtt  EiyUktSiimt  4v 
KTsiniunimtifikrtmdtnSedimfnU  mh  Joaa,  SammL  Geol.  Rcicbsmut. 
Leiden,  ser.  i.,  vol.  vl.  (1899-19P1),  i3is-345- 

■  On  the  l6lh  of  November  the  sun  rises  at  5.33  and  seU  at  5.57; 
on  the  i6th  of  July  it  rises  at  6.13  and  sets  at  9.57.  The  longest 
day  is  in  December  and  the^iortest  in  June,  while  on  the  other  band 
thcsun  ia  lu^iett  in  Fcfaniaiy  and  October  ood  knrat  in  June  and 
Deoenber* 
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imKutaritiet.  On  the  whole,  the  eait  moueon  UoM  tteadily  (or 
a  longer  period  than  the  wett.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  i*  much  Icm 
than  in  Europe^not  more  in  the  annual  mean  at  Batavia  than  3  ft. 
per  tecond,  aeainit  11  to  18  ft.  in  Europe.  The  highcM  velocity 
ever  obtervc<r  at  Batavia  wa*  15  It.  Wind-Korma  arc  rare  and 
hartlly  ever  cyclonic.  There  are  n  a  matter  of  coune  a  larn  number 
of  purely  local  winds,  come  of  them  of  a  ve^  peculiar  kind,  but  few 
of  the«e  have  been  •rientificalty  dealt  with.  Thunder-atorma  are 
czttemely  frequent;  but  the  loaa  <A  life  from  U|htning  b  probably 
diminiihed  by  the  [act  that  the  palm-tim  arc  cicellent  conducton. 
At  nif^ht  the  air  U  almott  invariably  itill.  The  avcraae  rainfall  at 
Baiavia  ia  Ji'2B  in.  per  annum,  of  which  51 '49  in.  are  contributed 
by  the  weiC  monioon.  The  amount  varin  conudenbl)|  fram  year 
to  year:  in  i&Bo,  1S91  and  1807  there  were  about  47-34  in.;  in  1868 
and  1S77  nearly  51-17,  and  in  187a  and  1883  no  teia  than  94  8. 
There  are  no  \oot  tracts  of  unbroken  rainfall  and  do  long  perioda  of 
conttnuou*  drought.  The  rainfall  ia  hcaviett  in  January,  but  it 
raina  only  for  about  one-acventh  of  the  time.  Next  in  order  come 
February,  March  and  December.  Auguit,  the  drieu  month,  has 
from  three  to  live  dayi  of  rain,  though  the  amount  ia  uiually  lew 
than  an  inch  and  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  inchea.  The  popu- 
lar deicript  ion  of  the  rain  falling  not  iodropabutatreamawu  proved 
erroneou*  by  J.  Wicmer  i  careTul  obwrvationa  (tee  Kail.  Aiad.  4. 
Will.  Maih.  Nmuno.  CI.  Bd.  xiv.,  Vienna,  1893),  which  have  been 
con&rtned  by  A.  Woeikof  ("  Regeiuinteniitlt  und  Regendauer  in 
Batavia  "  in  Z.  /Ur  Mtl.,  1907).  The  neateat  rainfall  recorded  in 
■n  hour  (4-5  in.)  ia  enormoudy  exceeded  by  recordi  even  in  Europe. 
From  obaervatiorfa  taken  for  tbe  meteorolosical  aulboritie*  at  a  very 
conaiderabic  number  of  atationa,  J.  H.  Boeaeken  conatructcd  a  map 
in  IWO  (Tijdukr.  r  A.  Kim.  Nid.  Aardf.  Cen.,  1900;  reproduced 
in  Veth,  /oM,  iii.  190]).  Among  the  outstanding  facts  are  the 
fcdlonnng.  The  south  coasta  ot  both  eastern  and  ftiiddle  Java  have 
a  much  Dcavicr  rainfall  than  the  north.  Maialenka  has  an  annual 
fail  of  175  in.  In  western  Java  the  maximal  district  consists  of  a 
great  ntia  oi  mounuins  from  Salak  and  Cedeh  in  the  west  toCalung- 
gung  intbe east,  while  theencloaed  plateau-region  of  Chanjur  Bandung 
and  Carut  arc  not  much  different  from  the  Ma-board.  The  whole 
of  middle  Java,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  coast,  has  a  heavy 
rainfall  At  Chitachap  the  annual  rainfall  ia  151-43  in.,  87-8  in.  of 
which  ia  brought  by  the  south-eatt  monaooo.  The  great  bell  which  in- 
cludes the  Slamet  and  the  Dieng,  and  the  county  on  the  south  coatt 
between  Chilachap  and  Parigt,  are  roazimaL  In  comparison  the 
whole  of  eastern  Java,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountaina  from 
Wilia  eutward  to  Ijen,  has  a  low  record  which  reaches  its  lowest, 
along  the  north  coast.' 

Ahiu.— In  rMpect  of  iu  fauna  Java  diSen  from  Borneo,  Sumatra 
4nd  the  Malay  Peninsula  far  more  than  these  differ  among  them- 
selves: and,  at  the  same  time,  it  shows  a  cIok  resemblance  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Himalayas  on  the 
other.  Of  the  it6  mammals  of  the  whole  Indo-MaLayan  ropon 
the  greater  number  occur  in  Java.  Of  these  41  arc  found  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  8  are  common  to  lava  and  Borneo,  and  6  an 
common  to  Java  and  Sumatra  (see  M.  Weber,  Das  Indo-UaJay 
Arckiptiato  und  die  GttckitkU  Miner  ThitrweU,  Jena,  tyoa).  No 
genus  and  only  a  few  species  are  confined  to  the  ishnd.  Of  the  land- 
birds  only  a  small  proportion  ai«  peculiar.  The  elephant,  the  tapir, 
the  bear,  and  various  other  genera  found  in  the  rest  of  the  region  are 
altogether  absent.  The  Javanese  rhinoceros  (AAiMccror  tundaicui; 
JOTM  In  Javanese,  badak  in  Surtdanese),  the  largest  of  the  mammals 
on  the  uland,  differs  from  that  of  aumatn  in  having  oite  horn 
instead  of  two.  It  ranges  over  the  highest  mountains,  and  its 
regular  paths,  worn  into  deep  channels,  may  be  traced  up  the 
steepest  slopes  and  round  the  rims  of  even  active  volcanoes.  Two 
species  of  wild  swine,  Sui  viUatut  and  Sm  vrrmconu,  are  exceedingly 
abundant)  the  former  in  the  hot,  the  latter  in  the  temperate,  re^n; 
and  their  depredations  are  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  natives, 
who,  however,  being  Mahommedans,  to  whom  pork  is  abhorrent,  do 
not  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  Not  much  less  than  the 
rhinocertM  is  the  banteng  {Bibot  banUnf  or  mndaicii)  found  in  all 
the  uninhabited  districts  between  aooo  and  "jooa  ft.  of  elevation. 
The  kidang  or  muntjak  (CnWiu  mtintjac)  and  the  rusa  or  russa 
{Ruu  kibptXapkus  or  Rtusa  mssa)  are  the  reprcsenutives  of  the 
deer  kintl.  The  former  is  a  delicate  little  creature  occurring  singly 
or  in  pairs  both  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  coast  districts;  the  Utter 
lives  in  henb  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  the  grassy  opens,  living 
excellent  sport  to  the  native  hunters.  Another  species  Qituia 
kukiii)  exists  in  Bavian.  The  kantjil  (Trapdia  jatanKtu)  ia  a  small 
creature  allied  to  the  musk-deer  but  formrag  a  genus  by  itself.  It 
lives  in  the  high  woods,  for  the  moM  part  singly,  seldom  in  pain. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the  Javanese  mammals.  The  royal 
tiger,  the  same  species  as  that  of  India,  is  still  common  enough  to 
tnake  a  tiger-hunt  a  characteristic  Javanese  scene.  The  Icmrd 
XFtlis  pardiu)  is  frequent  in  the  warm  regions  and  often  aacends  to 
considerable  altitudea.  Black  specimens  occasionally  occur,  but 
the  spots  are  visible  on  inspection ;  and  the  fact  that  in  the  Amsterdam 
nological  ganlens  a  black  leopard  had  one  of  its  cubs  black  and  the 
other  normally  spotted  shows  that  this  is  only  a  case  of  melanism. 
In  the  tree-t(^  the  birds  find  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  matjan 

>  &  Figei,  Sittmtaarnemimgfn  I'a  NtderlajidKlt  I»dii  (1903}. 


rembak.  Or  wild  cat  {Ftlii  Mi'aaJa),  about  the  sice  of  a  cOfDnMi  cat. 
The  dog  tribe  is  represented  by  the  fox-like  adjag  (Ca«>  or  Cbnm 
miifaiM)  which  hunts  in  ferocioui  packs;  and  by  a  wild  dog,  Cbnm 
(oifferaiiM,  if  this  is  not  now  exterminated.  Tne  Cheiroptcn  bold 
a  prominent  place  in  the  fauna,  the  principal  genera  being  Pttr^pmi, 
C^fnmycUrii,  CynepUrns  and  UoerotUitus.  Remarkable  cipe- 
cially  for  siie  is  the  kalong,  or  flying  fox,  PUropmt  tdmlii,  a  fruit- 
eating  bat,  which  may  be  seen  hanging  during  the  day  in  black 
clusters  asleep  on  the  trees,  and  in  the  evening  hastening  in  long 
lines  to  the  favourite  feeding  grounds  in  the  forest.  The  damage 
these  do  to  the  young  coco-nut  trees,  the  maiie  and  the  sunr-palms 
leads  the  natives  to  snare  and  shoot  them;  and  their  otA  ia  a 
favourite  food  with  Europeans,  who  prefer  to  shoot  them  by  oigtit 
as,  if  shot  by  day,  they  often  cling  after  death  to  tbe  braocbca. 
Smaller  kinds  of  bats  are  most  abundant,  perhaps  the  commoneat 
being  Stoiapkiltu  Ttmminckii.  In  certain  places  they  congregate 
in  myriads,  like  sea-fowl  on  the  cliffs,  and  their  excrement  produces 
extensive  C!"*"  deposits  utiliied  by  the  people  of  Surakarta  and 
Madiun.  The  creature  known  to  tne  Europeans  as  the  f)ying-cat 
and  to  tbe  natives  as  the  kubin  is  the  GaUobiiktcut  toiam  or  mtm- 

eaiaj — a  sort  of  transition  from  the  bats  to  tne  Icmuroids.  Of  theK 
ist  Java  has  several  species  held  in  awe  by  the  natives  for  iheir 
supposed  power  of  fascination.  The  spes  are  represented  by  the 
wou-wou  (HyMaltj  Unciicus),  the  lutung,  and  kowi  (Stmm»pMet*s 
maarw  and  pyrrktai,  the  surili  {Stm»opi^iK>u  milraitu),  and  the 
munyuk  {Ctrcocdnu,  or  Uacacui,  (ynamaltei),  the  most  generally 
distnbuted  of  alt.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  wou-wou  makes  ita 
presence  known,  especially  in  the  second  lone  where  it  congregates 
in  the  trees,  by  its  strange  try,  at  times  harsh  and  cacophonous,  at 
times  weird  and  pathetic.  The  lutung  ot  black  ape  also  prefers  the 
temperate  region,  though  It  is  met  with  as  high  as  7000  ft.  above 
the  sea  and  as  low  as  aooo.  The  Cttucdmt  or  grey  ape  kccpa  for 
the  most  part  to  the  warm  coast  lands.  Rats  (including  the  brtiwn 
Norway  rat,  often  called  kltu  javanicta,  as  if  it  were  a  native:  a 
^reat  plague);  mice  in  great  variety;  porcupines  (AauUkimt 
}a»amc»m);  squirrels  (live  species)  and  flying  squirrels  (four  species) 
reprrwnt  the  rodents.  A  hare,  Lrpus  rficrir"!''' .  oririr-Jly  froa 
Crylon,  has  a  \i:ry  limilod  hjliitJl;  llic  Irj  .  ■  '.  i.i  1  oiorise  a 
shn-w-miiiJH;  [Rarhyura  indicaj.  two  spccirs  of  j  in-l  HyUmyt 

lutllui  pctuliar  to  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  ncari-si  relation  to  tne 
bears  is  Arcliclis  bintiirong.  Mydaus  melutpi  and  lleluiii  trUMlaiii 
represent  the  badgers.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mountaiBa  occurs 
MiiilAa  Ihnrici,  and  an  olter  {.Aonyx  Uplonyx)  in  the  siiuauof  the 
hoi  zane.  The  coffee  rat  {Paraduivius  ktrmaphrodtlu^) .  3  civM  cat 
(Viicfncu/a  indica),  the  Javanese  ichneumon  (ifer^ifcj  jjaaaiou), 
and  Friadan  granilii  may  also  be  mentioned. 

In  i8]o.  176  species  of  birds  were  known  in  Java;  by  1900  Vordcr- 
man  and  O.  Finwh  knew  410.  Many  of  these  are,  of  course,  rare 
and  occupy  a  limited  habitat  far  from  the  haunts  of  man.  Others 
exi^t  in  myriads  and  are  characteristic  features  in  the  Lindscapc. 
W.uer-fowl  of  many  kinds,  ducks,  fjeese,  storks,  pelicans,  ftc.,  five 
life  to  Ks-shorc  and  lake,  river  and  marsh.  Snipe-shooting  is  a 
favourtic  sport.  Common  night-birds  arc  the  owl  (Slrix  Mammtm) 
and  the  goalsucker  [Catirimulgui  afinis).  Three  species  orbombiu, 
the  year'bird  of  the  older  travellers  {Buceroi  plUatas.  luMftuand 
albireil'ii)  live  in  the  tall  trees  of  the  forest  lonc.  The  Javanese 
peacock  is  a  distinct  species  {Pavo  niuficiu  or  ipicifrrus  1,  and  even 
exceeds  the  well-known  Indian  species  in  the  spli  n  !  ur  of  its 

Elumagc.  Callus  Battkiva  is  famous  as  the  reputed  ;  Hit  of  all 
irndoor  fowl*;  Callus  furcalus  is  an  exquisitely  bt.^i:  bird  and 
can  )<f  iraini.l  l')r  (.o(l.-fiiliiiiij;.  Of  (j.iir.  !;  iivo  spec  t  only  ate 
known:  PaLuemii  Alexandri  or  joBanicui  and  the  piMty  little 
grasa-green  CuryUii  ptuilla,  peculiar  to  Java.  As  talkers  and  munica 
they  are  beaten  by  the  Cracula  }atanaui$,  a  favourite  cage-bird 
with  the  natives.  A  cuckoo,  Ckntoceteys  basaiii,  may  be  heard  ia 
the  second  aone.  The  giaas-fidds  are  the  foTagiiK-BTounds  of 
swarms  of  weaver-tmds  lPloadaja»anensit»ndPtcaus  bajm).  Thejr 
Uy  nearly  as  heavy  a  toll  on  the  rice-fields  as  the  gelatiks  (ifaiiM 
orytivora),  which  are  everywhera  the  rice-growera  principal  foe. 
Hawks  and  falcons  make  both  an  easy  prey.  The  Aufuriaoi  or 
honey-birds  fright  species)  take  the  place  of  the  humming-biid, 
whicti  they  nval  in  beauty  and  diminutiveness,  ranpng  from  the 
lowlands  to  an  altitude  of  4000  ft.  In  the  upper  regions  the  birds, 
like  the  plants,  arc  more  like  those  of  Euntpe,  and  some  of  them  ■ 
noubly  the  kanchilan  [HyloUrpt  Pkilmm^y-m  remarkable  for 
their  s^njt.  The  edible-nest  swallow  (CatiocaJis  /Hct^fafa)  builds 
in  caves  in  many  parts  of  the  island.' 

As  far  back  as  1S59  P.  Bleeker  credited  lava  with  dewn  hundred 
species  of  fish;  and  naturalists  are  perpetually  adding  to  the  number.* 
1  n  splendour  and  grotesqueness  m  c»lourinx  many  Kinds,  as  ia  wrU 
known,  look  raiher  like  birds  than  fish.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Batavia  about  three  hundred  and  righty  species  are  used  as  food  by 
the  natives  and  the  Chinese,  who  have  added  to  the  number  by  the 
introduction  of  the  goldfish,  which  reaches  a  great  sitE.  The  tm 
&A  most  priied  by  Europeans  ia  Lata  takariftr  (a  perch).  Of  more 
than  one  hundred  species  of  snakes  about  twenty-four  spcdea 

■  See  J.  C,  Konigsberger, "  De  vogels  Java  en  hunne  oeconomtsdM 
betukenis,"  Hid.  int.  t.  Landi  Planltniuin. 
'  See  e^tecially  M.  Weber,  Sikoga  Exptditiom. 
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tMt  for  tilt  dftla  el  bttween  o—  hiuidwJ  and  two  hunJwd  nwigni 
ficranmun.  AddcnandlinnlsafeabiutdaiiL  Geduaaraunilbr 
vWtmnts  ia  the  hooMi  of  tlw  aative^  Then  an  two  ^MdM  of 

crocodiln. 

Am  in  other  troptcal-rain  fomt  laodi  the  nriety  and  ibuadnce 
Xi  iiufcta  are  amaiiBg.  At  Modowa  the  air  becomei  renoant  for 
hoan  with  their  myriad  voice*.  The  CaUapUra  and  the  Ltfiidofttr» 
form  the  riory  of  all  gnat  cdlcction*  for  their  liM  aod  matrnlficeoce. 
Of  bulteribea  proper  me  httbdnd  ■pedee  are  known.  Of  the  beetle* 
one  of  the  hrfeat  and  haiMlniini  n  n  OafeMWM  otfu.  Amoof  the 
i^wktB  (a  auneModjr  RpRwnted  order}  the  nwet  notable  b  a  bird- 
BlEnc  epecies,  Srhm  tamia  jatmemv.  In  main'  parta  the  iiland 
M  plagued  widi  anta,  termites  and  moMjuitoei.  Crop*  of  all  Unda 
are  Mbject  to  dinttrou*  attacin  of  crcepinK  and  winged  Idea  — 
manjf  Mill  unideDtified  («e  e^wdatly  Snellen  van  Mollenhoven, 
fuaf  fm»  jatok*  tnlcmajopqut  4*  FArMpd  luio  mUrianiaui. 
Of  Mill  lower  loraa  of  life  the  profiuion  !•  no  lets  perpleidpg.  Among 
the  wormi  the  PtHtkatUk  mtuiea  rcacbee  a  length  of  about  twenty 
inchea  and  araduce*  rautical  aouoda.  The  ehell  of  (he  TUdaaia 
gicar  i>  the  UifeM  anywhere  fcoown. 

FJara. — For  the  botaniit  Java  'v  a  natural  patadiw.  affonSng  Um 
the  mean*  of  atudviog  the  effect*  of  mouture  and  heat.  «  air- 
cnrrcnt*  and  altitude*,  without  the  interference  of  Miperincumbent 
■ictic  conditiona  The  botanic  garden*  of  Buiteniotg  have  long 
been  fanwu*  for  their  wealth  of  material,  the  ability  with  which 
their  traaaore*  have  Been  accumulated  and  displayed,  their  valuo 
in  conneaion  with  the  ecoooauc  developmeat  of  the  Inwd  and  the 
•atenrfvn  identlfie  UtnataraiMbUwir  by  tb^  directors.*  Thera 
bm  BCcU  catabBAnenc  at  Cnlbodu  open  to  itudBnti  of  all  natlMs 
for  tm  favcatlgation  on  tba  ipot  of  the  condition*  ol  tho  primml 
farcK.  Hardly  any  Mmilar  area  in  tba  world  baa  a  flora  of  richer 
variety  than  Java.  It  i*  cMfanatcd  that  tbe  total  number  of  the 
apecie*  of  plant*  it  about  9000;  but  thli  ia  probaUy  nader  the  mark 
(DeCandoUe  knew  of  sfiog  [Aanerogamou*vcde*),  and  new  genera 
and  ^weie*  of  an  unexpected  character  are  from  time  to  time 
ditcomcd.  The  lower  part*  of  the  iiland  are  alway*  in  the  height  of 
auMBMT.  The  village*  and  even  the  Hnaller  town*  are  in  great 
■enttire "concealed  by  the  abundant  and  abiding  verdure;  and  their 
pnsitioa  in  the  landtcape  it  to  be  recognised  mainly  by  their  groves, 
orchard*  aod  cultivated  field*.  The  amount  and  diitribution  of 
beat  aod  moisture  at  the  variou*  leaaoneof  tbe  year  form' the  domi- 
aaiv  facton  in  determining  the  character  of  tbe  vegetation.  Thus 
tree*  which  are  evergreen  la  west  Java  are  deciduous  in  the  east  of 
the  irfaad,  aome  droppii^  their  leave*  (e.(.  rHfamd*s  mudijbra) 
at  the  very  time  they  are  in  bloom  or  ripening  their  fruit.  7*hiBand 
other  contiaM*  are  graphically  deecribed  fnnn  personal  obeervation 
by  A.  F.  W.  Schimper  in  hi*  Pflanun-Ctotrapk-  anf  phjtieU^ttktr 
CtieUUei  (Jena,  1898).  Tbe  abundance  of  epiphyte*,- orchid*, 

C'tcher-pfant*,  rooaas  and  fungi  ia  a  Mriking  result  of  the  preva- 
it  humidity;  and  many  trees  and  plant*  indeed,  which  in  drier 
climate*  root  in  tbe  *oil,  derive  wlBcient  moisture  fmta  their 
Mronger  netghboore.  Of  orchid*  J.  J.  Smith  tecoids  563  ^edes 
(100  generaT  but  the  flower*  of  all  except  about  a  score  are  uicon- 
■picuouB.  This  laM  fact  i*  the  more  remarkable  becauie,  taken 
generally,  the  Javanese  vegetation  differ*  from  that  of  many  other 
tropical  countries  by  wax  abundantly  and  oftca  gorgcondy 
flonferou*.  Many  ct  tbe  Mtiett  trees  crown  theaudve*  with 
bkMom*  and  require  no  amistance  from  the  climbing  plant*  that 
Mck,  ash  were,  to  rival  them  in  tlicir  iSnilay  of  colour.  Shruba,  too, 
■ad  bcrfaaccon*  plant*  often  give  bnlMat  effect*  fai  tbe  wvannahs, 
the  deaertcd  clearing*,  the  edges  of  the  forest  and  tbe  rides  of  tbe 
highways;  Tbe  toiiiann.  a  verbenaceou*  alien  Introduced,  it  t* 
aatd,  fioa  Jamaica  by  Lady  Raffle*,  has  made  iteelf  anreedvely 
cooairicuou*  in  many  part*  of  the  idand,  more  eqieci^y  in  the 
iSeangcr  and  middle  Java,  where  i^  occupies  areas  of  hundred*  of 


The  ctfeet  of  mere  altitude  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bora  was 
long  ago  couthaaiKd  by  Friedrich  Junghuhn,  the  Humboldt  vl 
Java,  who  divided  the  island  into  four  vertical  botanical  aone* 
a  dividMi  which  hat  fenerally  been  accepted  by  his  tuccetaort, 
Ihou^,  like  dl  such  divinont,  it  ii  subject  to  many  modification* 
and  eaccptiona  Tbe  fore«.  or  hot  aone,  extends  to  a  hewhl  of 
aooo  ft.  above  tbe  sea;  the  second,  that  of  moderate  beat,  ms  its 
Bpper  limit  at  about  4SO0i  the  third,  or  cool,  lone  reaches  75^; 
and  tbe  fourth,  or  raideM,  compri*e*  all  that  liei  beyond.  The 
lowcM  zone  ha*,  of  courK,  the  most  extensive  area ;  the  second  ii 
only  a  fiftieth  and  the  thin)  a  five-tbouModth  of  the  first;  and  the 
foorth  is  an  insignificant  remainder.  The  lowest  i*  the  renon  of 
the  true  tropical  ToreM,  of  rice-field*  and  ragar-plantatton*,  of  coco- 
nut palms,  cotton,  tetamum,  cinnamon  and  tobacco  (though 
this  usi  ha*  a  wide  ahitudinal  range).  Many  part*  of  the  coast 
(especially  on  the  north),  are  fringM  with  mangrove  {SMtophma 
asMTMMM).  A^.,  and  qaecie*  of  Sntnitra:  the  down*  have  their 
characteriMic  flora — convolvulus       Spinifix  Mfuanma  catching 


■  The  Awm^it  A  BuHtwert,  with  their  Icamu  bgorfntiM,  are 
MniwfUy  known;  the  TiymaMma  is  named  after  a  fanner 
dbactor.  A  hlttoty  of  the  gardens  was  pabUdted  by  Dr  Tnub, 
Aiteft  sm'f  Lamb  Mtmimm  (1S91}. 


tba  *r*  for  varr  different  raasoaL  Farther  Inland  ale*t  the  Ma- 
board  appear  tha  aipa  dwarf  pala  Wpa  fialkmsyTSlt  AlOmiit 
tefateii  (tha  wood  of  wkkk^Hchttf  thaa  co^,  Cyca^ooi, 
tree^ems,  screw  pines  IPMamiu),  oc.  Ia  west  Java  tns  fcfaaag 
palm  iCtrypia  ytssft)  graws  ia  dumpr  aad  bdts  aot  fsr  firm 
but  never  quite  dose  to  tbe  coaM;  aad  in  caM  Java  a  ohnilarpntitloa 
Is  occupied  by  the  lontar  {Btrtunu  fabdUf»rwiii),  valuable  for  its 
timber,  its  sago  and  its  si^r,  and  in  fonacr  timits  for  Its  leaves, 
which  were  nied  a*  a  wrltiiw-aateriaL  Tbe  fresh- water  lake*  and 
pond*  of  this  mpoa  are  richly  ceitaed  with  Utricuhuia  and  variou* 
Idnd*  of  hKu*  (VyMOtoM  ioter,  S.  sMUo,  AWamUMs  tptdoM, 
Ac)  interqjerted  with  Pitta  tfrntMst  and  other  Soatic^  plant*. 
Vast  prairie*  are  covered  with  the  sOvery  alang-alang  gram  broken 
by  bamboo  thickets,  duttere  of  trees  and  thrub*  (Bvita  fntidMa, 
OmblUa  ogUinalU,  Ac)  and  tdanda  of  the  taller  erigedeh  or  0anh 
{Saechantm  tpenlamettm).  Alang-abng  (Imptnia  antadMOesa,  Cyr. 
var.  Bentham)  grew*  iron  i  to  4  fL  in  beigfat.  It  wptingt  up 
wherever  tbe^round  is  cleared  of  trees  and  is  a  perfect  plague  to  the 
cultivator.  It  caimot  hold  its  own,  however,  with  the  ananas,  the 
kntok  (PkauolMs  ItmaHu)  or  the  lantaoa;  and,  in  the  natural 
piuyiet*  of  event*,  the  forest  resume*  It*  *way  except  where  the 
native*  encoutaae  tbe  young  growth  of  the  gram  by  annually  sMtiiw 
tbe  prairie*  on  fire.  The  true  foreM,  which  oocumes  a  great  part  of 
this  region,  changes  its  character  as  we  proceed  from  west  to  east. 
In  we«  Java  it  i*  a  dense  lain-foreM  in  which  the  stranle  of  exist- 
snca  i*  maintained  at  high  preeture  by  a  bott  of  lof^  trees  and 
parasitic  pUnts  in  bewilderfngprofuwon.  ,  Tbe  prepondeimnce  at 
certain  tvpes  Is  remarkable.  Thus  of  tbe  Moraoeae  there  are  in 
Java  Csad  atostly  here)  seven  genera  with  ninaty-ffve  species. 
drtty^Uoee  of  which  are  Fiems  (tee  S.  H.  Koofders  and  T.  WIeton 
"  Boomsoorten  op  Java  "  in  B»Jdr.  Utde.  Dtp.  LamJOnm  (1906). 
These  include  tbe  so-called  waringin,  several  bnds  of  fin  pbatcd  at 
shade-tree*  in  the  parka  of  the  nobles  aad  officially  Tli8  Han» 
liaceae  and  Anonaceae  are  both  numerously  represented.  In  mOdls 
'ava  tbe  variety  of  treea  is  lets,  a  large  area  being  occupied  by  teak. 


Java  as  an  ornamental  tree  These  trees  are  not  crowded  tcmtbcr 
and  encumbered  with  the  heavy  parasitic  growth*  of  tbe  lain-ioretti 
but  their  tall  stems  are  often  covered  with  multitudes  of  imall 
vcrmilian  fungL  Wherever  the  local  climate  has  suftdeni  humidity, 
the  true  nin-forcM  claim*  It*  own.  The  second  of  Junghuhn  s 
sones  is  the  region  of,  more  c^edally,  tea,  nndiona  and  coffee 
plantations,  of  taaize  and  tbe  sugar  palm  (areng).  In  the  forest 
the  trees  are  rkhly  clad  with  ferns  and  enormout  fungi ;  there  Is  a 
profusion  of  underwood  (Poertta  mofnpkyUa  Jmamiea  and  taHe^ 
/sfMiseveral  species  of  Laiiamhm,  Sotkmariat,  Sirpbilamhtu,  Ac), 
of  woody  lianai  and  ratans,  of  tree  ferns  (espedally  Aliophila). 
Between  the  bushes  tbe  ground  Is  covered  with  (ems,  lycopods, 
tradeacantias,  Bignonlaccae,  ^lecies  of  Atiekynantkus.  Of  the 
lianas  the  largest  u  Pbctocomia  tlmtgata;  one  spedmen  of  which 
was  found  to  Uve  a  length  of  nearly  790  ft.  One  of  the  fungi, 
Tdtpium  prinap*,  is  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter.  Tbe  tree*  are 
of  different  qiecie*  from  thoM  of  the  hot  aone  even  when  belonging 
to  the  *ame  genu*;  and  new  types  appear  moMly  in  limited  areas. 
Tbe  third  tone,  which  conwsts  mainly  of  tbe  upper  slope*  of  volcanic 
mountaini,  but  also  comprises  several  fdaleaut  (the  Dinjr.  parte  of 
tbe  Tengger,  the  Ijen}  is  a  region  of  douds  and  mist*,  ttm  are  a 
coosidcrabte  number  of  lakes  and  swamps  in  several  part*  of  the 
regkm,  and  these  have  a  luxotiaBt  eavironineui  of  gnases,  <~ 
accae,Cliaraceaeandsimflarfoms,  The  t^ler  trees  of  tbe  1 
oaks,  cheMnuts,  variou*  Lsuiaceae,  and  four  or  five 
Padeearpta—tni\i  some  ttrikiog  exception*.  Atbema  , 
Ac.,  are  let*  flotilerous  than  those  of  the  lower  cones:  but  tlie  ihraba 
(SlutdodendrMjatanifum,  Arditiajavainai,  Ac),  herbs  and  paradtc* 
mora  than  nuike  up  for  this  delect.  There  is  little  cultivation 
except  in  the  Tengger,  where  the  native*  grow  laaix,  rye  and 
tobacco,  and  various  European  vegetables  (eabbage,  potatoes,  Ac), 
with  which  they  supply  tbe  lowland  market*.  In  western  Java  one 
of  the  OMSt  Mrildiy  feature*  of  the  upper  parts  of  Ihi*  temperate 
region  is  what  Schimper  calls  the  "  absolute  dominion  of  moiaea," 
associated  with  the  "  elfin  foreM,"  a*  he  quaintly  calls  it,  a  perfect 
tangle  of  "  low,  thick,  oblique  or  even  borisootal  Mem*,"  almost 
choked  to  leaflestneta  by  th«r  grey  and  ghostly  burden.  Much  of 
the  lower  vegetation  begin*  to  have  a  European  aspect;  violets, 
primula*,  thalictrumiy  ranunculus,  vacrintum*,  e<^uiKtunu,  rhodo- 
dendrons ilUud.  rthuum).  The  PrimiUa  imptrwiii,  found  only 
on  the  Pangerango^  is  a  handsome  ipccieB,  prised  qiecialists. 
In.the  fourth  or  alpine  tone  occur  such  distinctly  European  forms  as 
Artrmitia  mltarii,  Ptanlaio  tmajor,  Sotanum  tdgrum,  Stdiaria  wudia; 
and  altogether  the  alpine  flora  contain*  representatives  of  do  fewer 
than  thirty-three  families.  A  charactcnstic  riirub  Is  Ana^ulit 
javaniea,  popularly  called  the  Javanese  edelweiis,  which  '  often 
entirely  excludes  all  other  woody  pbnt*."*  The  tulest  and  noUest 


'  Bertha  Hoola  van  Nooten  publldwd  Pttwj.fnilt  it  J 
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01  aocets.  EactJIent  views  of  diaracteiittlc  atpects  of  the  vegeta- 
tioa  will  be  found  ia  Kuatcn  aad  Sdtcact  Vsirtflfr'aaiWMtr  (1903). 
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of  all  thetrcMln  the  island  is  ihp  r.iiamiil.i  or  Ikjuid -amtiar  (,l/nw[ia 

tsc(lui).  which,  rising  with  a.  Mrai^lit  titan  tnink,  somcliints  (.  ft. 
ill  liiiimi'terat  the  base,  to  a  height  of  100  10  130  ft.,  sptcjiU  uii(  into 
a  magnificent  crown  of  branches  and  (ullage.  When  l>v  char)i.<:  a 
cJinibuig  plant  bai  joined  partnertbip  with  it,  the  comoiaation  of 
bloMOms  at  the  top  is  one  of  the  finest  colour  effect*  of  the  forcit. 
The  ruunala,  however,  occiin  only  in  the  Pmnger  and  in  the 
■dKUxMiriag  paiu  of  Bantam  and  Biiit«nioiK.  Of  the  other  tree* 
that  nay  be  ■^'f™*'—*  aa  timber — from  300  to  400  qiedea — many 
tUain  noble  proportion*.  It  b  •uffidcnt  to  mention  (Mopjiyllitm 
ino^ylltm,  which  forms  Rne  woods  in  the  south  of  Bantam,  ^intiu< 
ePi  aeuminata,  Irna  glabra,  Dalbergia  lalifolia  (sun  wood,  Englbb 
black-wood)  in  middle  and  east  Java;  the  rare  but  spli^ndid  Pilia- 
CvMiuM  JnMtfiiiknianum-  Sikima  Noronhae,  Biichofia  jamnica, 
PlmtptrmmH  jamuticum  (greatly  prized  for  ship-building),  and  the 
Upa^trec.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  all  these  hundreds  of 
tree*  are  of  Im  importance  than  TecUma  [rortdis,  the  iati  or  telle, 
which,  almoit  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  occupies  about  a  l)iir<J 
of  the  government  forest-lands.  It  grows  best  in  middle  i^nd 
autcm  Java,  preferring  (he  comparalivdy  dry  and  hot  clinuti-  of 
tbe  plain*  ano  lower  hills  to  a  hti^ht  of  about  70on  ft.  above  the 
m,  and  thriving  best  in  more  or  k-i^s  colcifcrous  soils,  in  June  it 
ttunt  its  leaves  and  b(');ins  to  bud  a^ain  in  October.  Full-t;rown 
tree*  reach  a  heiKlit  of  100  10  ijo  h.  In  1S95  teak  (with  a  very 
limited  quantity  of  other  timber)  w.is  felled  to  the  value  of  abiiut 
£101,800,  and  in  1904  the  com^pondinf.;  ft^^uro  was  about  £1 19.93S> 

That  an  island  wliii  li  hjs  for  so  lun.;  u  1,1  i [it. lined  a  dense  and  grow- 
inR  popuUtion  in  ilj  iiitirc  chIlu.iIiIl-  rcj;:  hij  should  have  such 
cxionsivc  ir.icts  of  primeval  or  quasi -primeval  forest  as  have  been 
above- indicated  would  be  matter  of  surpriia  to  an«  who  did  not 
coniidcr  the  umplicily  of  the  life  d  the  JavancM.  They  require 
but  litUfe  (ud:  and  both  ibeir  dwelling*  and  their  furmtnre  are 
mostly  comtnictcd  of  bamboo  *up|ilementcd  with  a  palm  or  two. 
They  destroy  the  forest  mainly  to  get  room  for  their  rice- fields  and 
pasture  for  their  cattle.  In  doing  thi^  however,  they  are  often 
extremely  reckless  and  wasteful;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unusual  humidity  of  the  climate  thdr  annual  fire*  would  have 
resulted  in  widespread  conflagrations.  As  it  is,  many  mountains 
are  now  bare  which  within  historic  times  were  forested  to  the  top; 
but  the  Dutchaovernment  has  proved  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of 
denudation.  The  state  has  control  of  all  tne  woods  and  forests  of 
the  island  mth  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Preanger,  the  "  particu- 
larlands,"  and  Madura;  and  it  has  long  been  engaged  in  replanting 
with  native  trees  and  experimenting  with  aliens  from  other  parts 
of  the  world — Eucalyplut  ^bului,  the  juar,  Caiiia  ftorida  from 
Sumatra,  the  surian  {CtdrJa  ftbrifMta).  &c  The  greatest  success 
ha*  been  with  cinchona. 

Left  to  itself  Java  would  soon  clothe  itself  again  with  even  a 
richer  natural  vegetation  than  it  had  when  it  wa*  first  occupied  by 
man.  The  open  space  left  by  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  on 
Nusa  Kambingan  was  in  twenty-eight  yevs  densely  covered  by 
thousands  <^  shrubs  and  trees  of  aoout  twenty  varieties,  many  of  the 
latter  80  ft.  high.  Resident  Snijthoff  succeeded  about  the  close 
of  the  19th  century  in  re-aSoresting  a  Uirge  port  of  Mount  Muiil  by 
the  umpk  expedient  of  protecting  the  territory  he  had  to  deal 
with  from  all  encroachments  by  natives.' 

'  Populalim. — The  population  of  Java  (including  Madura,  ftc.) 
was  30,098,008  in  1905.  In  1900  it  waa  98,746,688;  in  i8go, 
93,911,564;  and  ID  iS8e,  i9i794.S0S-  The  natives  coiwst  of  the 
Javanese  proper,  the  Sundanese  and  the  Madnrese.  All  three 
belong  to  the  Malay  stock.  Between  Javanese  and  Sundanese 
the  distinction  u  mainly  due  to  the  Influence  of  the  Hindus 
on  the  fonner  and  the  absence  of  this  on  the  Ulter.  Between 
Javanese  and  Madurese  the  <Ustinction  is  ntber  to  be  ascribed 
to  diffennce  of  natural  environment.  The  Sundanese  have  best 
retained  the  Mday  type,  both  in  physique  and  fashion  of  life. 
They  occupy  the  west  of  the  isUiiMl,  The  Madurese  area, 
besides  the  i^nd  of  Madura  and  sdshbouring  isles,  includes  the 
eastern  part  of  Java  itself.  The  residencies  of  Tegal,  Pckaton- 
gan,  Banyumas,  Bagelen,  Kedu,  Semarang,  Japan,  Surakarta, 
Jokjakarta,  Rerobang,  Madiun,  Kediri  and  Surabaya  have  an 
almost  purely  Javanese  population.  The  Javanese  are  the  most 
numerous  and  civilized  of  the  three  peoples. 
:  The  colour  of  the  skin  in  all  three  cases  presents  various 
■liades  of  yellowish-brown;  and  it  is  observed  that,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  Hindu  strain,  the  Javanese  are  generally  darker  than 
the  Sundanese.  The  eyes  are  always  brown  01  black,  the  hair  of 
the  head  black,  long,  lank  and  coarse.  Nritber  breast  nor  limbs 
are  provided  with  hair,  and  there  is  hardly  even  the  suggestion 
of  a  beard.   In  stature  the  Sundanese  is  less  than  the  Javanese 

-'  *  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  aataral  "  lefloriia. 
.tiM"  of  Krakatoa.   See  A»m.  iati,  ii  Bmltiaari,  vol.  viii 

,0908) ;  and  W.  fiotting  in  NaUm  (1903}- 


proper,  being  little  over  5  ft.  in  average  height,  whereas  tbe 
Javanese  is  neuly  s|  ft.;  at  llie  aametimetheSundaneaeismore 
stoutly  built.  The  Madurese  is  as  tall  as  the  Javanese,  and  as 
stout  a*  the  Sundanese.  The  eye  is  usually  set  straight  in  the 
head  in  the  Javanese  and  Madurese;  among  the  Sundanese  it  is 
often  oblique.  The  nose  is  generally  flat  and  Small,  with  wide 
nostrils,  although  among  the  Javanese  it  not  infrequently  be- 
comes aquiline.  The  lips  are  thick,  yet  well  formed;  tbe  teeth 
are  naturally  white,  but  often  filed  and  stained.  Tbe  check-bones 
are  well  developed,  more  particularly  with  the  Madtvcse.  In 
expressiveness  of  countenance  tbe  Javanese  and  Madiuese  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  Sundanese.  The  women  are  na  so  well 
made  as  the  men,  and  among  the  lower  classes  especially  soon 
grow  absolutely  ugly.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Javanese  a  golden 
yeUow  complexion  is  the  perfection  of  female  beauty.  To  judge 
by  their  early  history,  the  Javanese  must  have  been  a  wariike 
and  vigorous  people,  but  now  they  an  peaceatde,  dodle,  sober, 
simple  and  industrious. 

One  million  only  out  of  the  twenty-Aix  millions  of  natives  are 
concentrated  in  towns,  a  fact  readily  explained  by  their  sources 
of  livelihood.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  distributed 
over  the  country  in  villagea  usually  called  by  Europeans  dessas, 
from  the  Low  Javanese  wcvddeid  (High  Javanese  tfwiM).  Every 
dessa,  however  small  (and  those  containing  from  100  to  looe 
families  are  exceptionally  large),  forms  an  independent  commu- 
nity; and  no  sooner  does  it  attain  to  any  consideiablc  dxe  than 
it  sends  off  «  score  of  families  or  so  to  fam  a  new  dessa.  Each 
lies  fn  the  midst  of  its  own  area  of  cultivation.  The  general 
enceinte  is  formed  by  an  impervious  hedge  of  bamboos  40  to 
70  ft.  high.  Within  this  lie  the  bouses,  Mch  with  its  own  en- 
closure, which,  even  when  the  fields  ate  the  communal  pRq>erty, 
belongs  to  the  individual  householder.  The  caintal  of  a  distikt 
is  only  a  larger  desss,  and  that  of  a  regency  has  tbe  same  geoetal 
type,  but  includes  several  kampongs  or  images.  Tbe  bamboo 
houses  in  the  strictly  Javanese  districts  are  always  built  on  the 
ground;  in  the  Sunda  lands  ibey  are  raised  on  ^es.  Some  of 
the  well-to-do,  however,  have  stone  Jiouses.  The  principal 
article  of  food  is  rice;  a  condderablc  quantity  of  fish  is  eaten, 
but  little  meat.  Family  life  is  usually  well  ordered.  The  uppet 
class  practise  polygamy,  but  among  the  common  people  a  man 
has  generally  only  one  wife.  The  Javanese  are  nominally 
Mahommcdans,  as  in  former  times  they  were  Buddhisu  and 
Brahmins;  but  in  reality,  not  only  such  exceptional  groups  as 
the  Kalangs  of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta  and  the  Baduwis  or 
nomad  tribes  of  Bantam,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  must 
be  considered  aa  betievna  rather  in  the  primitive  animism  of 
their  ancestors,  for  their  belief  In  Islun  is  overlaid  with  supers 
stitiim.  As  we  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  however,  we  fiitd  the 
name  of  Mahommedan  more  and  more  applicable;  and  conse- 
quently in  spile  of  the  paganism  of  the  populace  the  influence  of 
the  Mahommedan  "  priests  "  (this  is  their  official  title  in  Dutch) 
is  widespread  and  teaL  Great  prenige  attaches  to  tbe  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  which  was  made  by  5068  persons  from  Java  in 
190a  In  every  considerable  town  there  is  a  mosque.  Christian 
missionary  work  is  not  very  widely  spread. 

Lanptatfi. — In  spite  of. Sundanese,  Madurese  and  the  Intrudvc 
Malay,  Javanese  hasa  right  to  the  name.  It  is  a  rich  and  cultivated 
language  which  has  passed  through  many  stages  of  devetofMnent 
and,  under  peculiar  inRucnces,  has  become  a  linguistic  cornplex 
of  an  almost  unique  kind.  Though  it  is  customary  and  convenient 
to  distinguish  New  Javanese  from  Kavi  or  Old  Javanese,  jjst  as  it 
was  customary  to  distinguish  English  from  Anglo-Saxon,  there  is  rto 
break  of  historical  continuity.  Katn  (Basa  Kavi,  %.».  the  language 
of  poetry)  may  be  de&ned  as  the  form  spoken  and  writ  ten  before  the 
founding  of  Maiapahit;  and  middlejavanese,  still  represented  tiy 
the  dialect  of  Banyumas,  north  Ctieribon,  north  Krawans  and 
north  Bantam,  as  the  form  the  language  assumed  under  the  Maia- 
pahit court  influence;  while  New  Javanese  is  the  language  as  it  has 
developed  rince  the  fall  of  that  kingdom.  Kavi  continued  to  be  a 
.literaiy  language  long  after  it  had  become  archaic.  It  conisins 
more  Sanskrit  than  any  other  langua^  of  the  arcfaipeluo.  New 
Javanese  breaks  up  into  two  great  vaneties,  so  different  that  some- 
times they  are  regarded  as  two  distinct  languages.  The  nalnlity 
use  one  form,  KramA;  the  common  peo(de  another,  Ngoko,  the 
"  ihouing  "  language  (cf .  Fr.  tulojanl,  Ger.  daliMrf} ;  but  each  class 
understands  the  language  of  tbe  other  cfa|ssi  Tbe  arisiocnt  speaks 
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to  tte  comnMnalty  in  tbe  bngnage  of  the  commoiKr;  the  commoner 
cpnic*  to  (be  anttocracy  In  the  bngu^  of  the  ariitocral;  and, 
according  to  clearly  recogniaed  etiquette,  every  Javaneae  play*  the 
part  of  aristocrat  or  commoner  towards  thoee  whom  he  addrewei. 
Tospeak  NkoIco  to  a  niperior  U  to  inMilt  him;  to  *peak  Kilml  to  an 
equal  or  inierior  i*  a  mark  of  respect.  In  this  way  Dipa  Neglri 
■bowed  biscontcmpt  for  the  Dutch  General  de  Kock.  Tbeordinary 

teB■MC  thinks  in  Ngolco;  the  children  use  it  to  each  other.and  soon, 
ween  the  two  fonns  there  is  a  kind  of  compromise,  the  Madya, 
or  middle  form  of  speech,  employed  bv  those  who  stand  to  each 
other  on  equal  or  friendly  footing  or  by  tAose  who  feel  little  constiaint 
ol  etiquette.  For  every  idea  expressed  in  the  langua^  KrimA  has 
one  vocable,  the  Ngoko  another,  the  two  words  being  somctimea 
completely  different  and  sometimes  differing  only  in  the  termination, 
the  beginning  or  the  middle.  Thus  every^avanese  uses,  as  it  were, 
two  or  even  three  languaees  delicately  differentiated  from  each 
other.  IIow  this  state  of  affairs  came  about  is  matter  of  speculation. 
Alinoit  certainly  the  existence  side  by  ude  of  two  peoples,  speaking 
each  its  own  tongue,  and  occupying  towards  each  other  the  position 
intellectually  and  politically  of  superior  and  inferior^  had  much  to 
(to  with  i(.  But  Professor  Kern  thinks  that  tome  influence  mutt 
alto  be  usigiied  to  pamda  at  pamtant,  w(Hd-taboo— certain  wordt 
bcinf  in  certain  circumstances  regarded  as  of  evi)  omea  ■<  nper- 
■tUnin  still  lingering,  even  among  the  Shetland  fishermen  (see 
C.  A.  F.  Haceu,  De  tool  pantautt).  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted 
thst  Krlmi  contains  more  Sanskrit  words  than  Ngolco  docs;  but 
the  total  number  in  Krimi  does  not  exceed  ao;  and  aonietime* 
tbere  i*  a  Sanskrit  word  in  Ngoka  which  is  not  in  KrimA.  There 
is  a  villajie  Krlmi  which  is  not  recoenited  by  the  educated  classfs; 
Krlmft  inggil,  with  a  vocabulary  of  about  300  words,  is  used  in 
addmsing  the  deity^  or  persons  ofexalted  rank.  The  Basa  Kedaton 
or  court  language  ti  a  dialect  used  by  all  living  at  court  except 
ntyahies,  who  use  Mgoko.  Among  themselves  ttie  women  <rf  the 
court  employ  Krlml  or  Madya,  but  they  address  the  men  in  Basa 
Kedaton.' 

Liuratnrt. — Though  a  considerable  bodv  of  Kavi  literature  it  still 
extant,  nothing  like  a  history  of  it  is  possible.  The  date  and  author- 
ship of  most  orthe  works  are  totally  unknown.  The  first  place  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Brala  Y»da  (SansL,  Bkarola  Yudka,  tne  conflict 
of  the  Bfiaratas).  an  epic  poem  dealine  with  the  struggle  between  the 
PandlwA»  and  the  Korawa*  for  the  throne  of  Ngattina  celebrated 
in  parwas  5-10  of  the  MaAaiUraJa.  To  the  conception,  however,  of 
the  modem  Javanese  it  is  a  purely  native  poem ;  its  Idngs  and  heroes 
Gad  their  place  in  tbe  native  history  and  serve  as  ancestors  la 
their  noUe  families.  (Ct^n  Stuart  published  the  modem  Javanese 
verson  with  a  Dutch  translation  and  notes,  Briti-Joidi,  &c., 
Samaraiv.  1877.  The  Kavl  text  was  lithographed  at  tbe  Hague 
by  5.  Lankhonl.)  Of  neater  antiqaity  probably  ia  tbe  ArdiKnA 
Wiwikd  (or  marrfage  Kstival  of  Ardjuna),  whicti  IVofesMr  Kam 
thinks  may  be  asdgned  to  the  first  half  ol  the  tttb  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  name  indicates  it*  MahibkOrala  origin.  (Frie- 
derich  published  the  Kavi  text  from  a  Bali  MS.,  and  WiwAhiDjanaa 
CM  Srdfd  Joedt  Kami,  lithographed  facumiles  of  twopatm-Ieaf  MSS., 
Batavia,  1S78.  Djarwa  is  the  name  of  the  poetic  diction  of  modem 
Javanese.)  The  oldest  poem  of  which  any  trace  is  preserved  is 
probably  the  myihokigical  Kindd  (i^.  tradition);  the  content*  are 
to  some  extent  luiown  from  the  modem  Javanese  version.  In  the 
Hterature  of  modem  Javanese  there  exists  a  gr^t  variety  of  to- 
calted  bahadt  or  chronicles.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  "  history  " 
of  Baron  Sakender,  which  appears  to  give  an  account — often  hardly 
recogniaable — of  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  Java  (Cohen 
Stuanjniblislied  text  and  translation,  Batavia,  tSsi:  J.  Vcthgivesan 
analysts  of  the  contents),  and  the  Babad  Tanak  Djawi  (the  Hague, 
1874.  1877)-  giving  the  history  of  the  island  to  t647  of  the  Javanese 
era.  Even  more  numerous  are  the  twiTDirH  or  puppet-plays  which 
usually  take  their  subjects  from  the  Hindu  legends  or  from  those 
relating  to  the  kingdoms  of  Maiapahit  and  Paiajaram  (see  e.f.  H.  C. 
Humme.  AbiSsi,  mm  JomokuIu  tantdilak,  the  Hague,  1878}.  In 
these  plays  potesque  fimrea  of  giMed  kiatbcr  are  moved  by  the 
performer,  who  recites  tbe  appropriate  ipeeehei  and.  aa  occasion 
demanda.  play*  the  part  of  chorus. 

Several  Javanese  »pedn>en»  are  also  known  of  the  beast  faUe, 
wrhkh  plays  so  inponant  a  part  in  Sanskrit  literature  (W.  Palmer 
van  den  Braek;  /ataaiucAa  Vtrleilingtn.  bnatund*  de  lotttvaBtn 
warn  mm  hantjit.  ttn  reebok,  Ac.,  the  Hague,  1A78).  To  the  Hindu* 

JavaneM  literature  there  tuturally  succeednl  a  Mahommedan- 
avaneae  literature  consisting  largcljr  of  translations  or  imiutiona 
of  Arabic  Migioals;  it  compnae*  religious  romances,  moral  exhorta- 
lions  aad  mystical  treatises  in  great  variety.* 

Arts. — In  mechanic  arts  the  Javanese  are  in  advance  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  archipelago.  OF  tnirty  different  crafts  practised  among 
them,  the  most  important  are  those  of  the  blacktmilh  or  cutler,  the 
carpenter,  the  kri>-shcaih  maker,  the  coppersmiih.  the  goldsmith 


>  See  Walbrelcen.  D«  Taali»eiltn  in  het  Jauaamk;  and  G.  A. 
Wilken.  Handbotk  voor  de  vertelijkinde  VMenkumU  Rw  Ntdtr- 
ianditk  Indit.  edited  by  C.  M.  Pleyte  (1893), 

■  See  Van  den  Berg's  account  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Batavian  Society 
(the  Hague,  1877) ;  and  a  scries  of  papers  by  C.  Pocucn  in  UtM.  pan 
■qe  k€t  Nfd.  £tMeli»Uf^^''»P  <i8So]. 


and  the  potter.  Tbeb  ASt  in  tbe  worldnf  of  the  roctab  I*  the  mora 
noteworthy  aa  they  have  to  import  the  raw  material*.  The  BMit 
esteemed  product  of  tbe  blacksmith's  skill  is  the  kria;  every  man  and 
boy  above  the  age  of  fourteen  wears  one  at  leut  as  part  of  Us  ordi- 
nary dress,  and  men  of  rank  two  and  sotnedmea  (bur.  in  the  finish- 
ing and  adornment  of  the  finer  weapon*  no  expense  is  ipatcd; 
and  ancient  krises  of  good  woilmanship  sometimes  fetch  enorrooua 
pricea.  The  Javanese  gM  and  silver  work  possesses  considerable 
beauty,  but  there  Is  nothing  equal  to  tbe  filigree  of  Sumatra:  the 
brass  muacal  instrument*  are  of  exceptional  excellence.  Both 
bricks  and  tiles  are  largely  made,  as  well  as  a  coarse  unglaied 
pottery  similar  to  that  of  Hindustan:  but  all  the  finer  wares  are 
imported  frtim  China.  Cotton  qnnning,  weaving  and  dyeing  are 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  at  purely  domestic  opetatton*  by  the 
women.  The  usual  mode  of  giving  variety  of  colour  is  by  weaving 
in  stripe*  with  a  succession  of  different  coloured  yams,  but  another 
mode  IS  to  cover  with  melted  wax  or  damar  the  part  of  the  cloth  oot 
intended  to  receive  the  dye.  This  process  is  naturally  a  slow  one,, 
and  has  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  number  of  colours  required. 
As  a  consequence  the  haOiks,  as  the  cloths  thus  treated  are  called, 
are  in  request  by  the  wealthier  chsses.  For  the  most  part  quiet 
colours  are  preferred.  To  the  Javanese  of  the  present  day  tneandent 
buildings  of  the  Hindu  periods  are  the  work  of  supernatural  power. 
Except  when  employed  by  his  European  master  he  seldom  buikla 
anything  more  aubstantial  than  a  bamboo  or  timber  fraitieworki 
but  in  the  details  of  lach  erection*  be  exhibits  both  and  taMe. 
When  Europeans  first  ean>e  to  the  island  they  found  native  vessels 
of  lai^  use  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  ships;  and,  though  ship- 
building proper  is  now  carried  on  only  under  the  direction  of  Euro- 
pean*, boat-building  is  a  very  extensive  native  industry  along  the 
whole  of  the  north  coast — the  boats  sometimes  reaching  a  burden 
of  50  tona  The  only  one  of  the  higher  arts  which  the  Javanese 
have  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  is  music;  and  m  rnard 
to  the  value  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  Europeans  differ 
greatly.  The  orchestra  (gamdan,)  consist*  of  wind,  string  and 
percussion  instruments,  the  latter  being  in  preponderancy  to  the 
other  two.  (Details  of  the  instniments  will  bt  found  in  llafHes' 
Jaaa,  and  a  description  of  a  performance  in  tbe  Tour  dii  monde, 
18B0.) 

CAi*f  Toms  and  Places  <^  Note. — The  capital  of  Java  and  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  possessions  i*  Batavia  (f.v.),  pop.  115.567.  At 
Meester  Cornelis  (pop.  33,119),  between  6  and  7  m.  from  Batavia 
on  the  railway  to  Buiteniors,  the  battle  was  fought  in  iSlI  which 
placed  Java  in  the  hands  of  toe  British.  In  the  vicinity  lies  Depok, 
originally  a  Christian  settlement  of  (reed  slaves,  but  now  with  about 
3000  Mahommedan  inhabitant*  and  only  500  Christians.  The 
other  chief  towi^  Imm  west  to  east  through,  the  isUnd,  are  as 
followB:Senng  (pop.  sfioo)  bear*  tbe  tame  relation  to  Bantam,  about 
6  m.  distant,  which  New  Batavia  bear*  to  Old  Batavia,  its  slight 
elevation  of  100  fL  above  the  sea  making  it  fitter  (or  European 
occupation.  Anjer  (Angeflor,  Anger)  lie*  96  m.  from  Batavia  by 
rwl  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sunda  Strait ;  formerly 
European  vessels  were  wont  to  call  there  for  fresh  provisions  ana 
water.  Pandeglang  (pop.  3644),  787  ft.  above  sca-levcl,  is  known 
for  its  hot  and  cold  sulphur  springs.  About  17  m.  west  of  Batavia 
lies  Tangerang  (pop.  13.S5S).  a  busy  place  with  about  2800  or  3000 
Chinese  among  its  inlubitanta  Builcnzor^  (9.P.)  is  the  country- 
seat  of  the  governor-general,  and  its  botanic  gardens  are  famous. 
Krawang,  formcdy  chief  town  of  the  residency  of  that  name — ttie 
least  populous  of^  alt — has  lost  its  importance  since  Purwakcrta 
(pop.  686a)  was  made  ttie  administrative  centre.  At  Wanyasa  in 
the  neighbourhood  the  first  tea  plantations  were  attempted  on  a 
scale.  ^ 

The  Prean^  regencies — Bandung.Chanjur.Sukabumi,  Sumedang, 
Garut  and  Taiikmataya — constitute  the  most  imporiLint  of  alt  tlie 
residencies,  though  owing  to  their  lack  of  harbour  on  the  south  and 
the  intractable  nature  of  much  of  their  toil  thcv  have  not  shared 
in  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  many  other  parts  of  the  island.  Ban- 
dung, the  chief  town  since  186^.  lie*  3300  ft.  above  sea-levcl,  109  m. 
soutn  of  Batavia  by  rail;  it  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing  place 
(pop.  28,96$;  Eurcveant  t5»,  Chinese  3650)  with  a  handsome 
resident'*  house  (1867},  a  laige  mtnque  (1867),  a  school  for  the  tons 
of  native  men  of  rank,  the  most  important  quinine  factory  in  the 
island,  and  a  race-course  where  in  Julv  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded 
o(  seeing  both  the  life  of  fashionable  and  official  lava  and  the 
customs  and  costumes  of  the  common  people.  The  district  i* 
famous  for  its  waterfalls,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  whicli  is 
where  the  Chi  Tarum  rushes  throush  a  narrow  gully  to  leap  down 
from  the  Bandung  plateau.  In  tbe  neighbournood  is  tEie  great 
military  camp  of  Chimahi.  Chanjur,  formerly  the  chief  town,  in 
spite  of  its  loss  of  administrative  portion  still  has  a  population  of 
I3<599-  From  Sukabumi  (pop.  13,112;  569  Europeans),  a  pleasant 
health  resort  among  the  hills  at  an  altitude  of  1965  ft.,  tourists  are 
accustomed  to  visit  vVijnkoopers  Bay  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque 
shore  scenery.  Chichalcngka  became  after  1870  one  of  the  contres 
of  the  coffee  induitry.  Sumedang  hat  only  8013  inhabit  ants, 
having  declined  since  tne  railway  took  away  the  highway  tralhc:  it 
is  exceeded  both  by  Garut  (10,647)  and  by  Tasikmalaya  (9196).  but 
it  it  a  beautiful  place  well  known  to  sportsmen  for  its  proximity  to 
the  Rancba  Ekek  swamp,  where  great  snipe-shooiing  raatcbes  are 
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The  chief  towa  (pop.  34,56^^  one  of  the  most  important  placet 
on  the  nonh  coast,  thouga  the  tmhcalthioeat  at  the  dte  haa 
cauMd  Europeant  to  aettle  at  Tangkil,  a  m.  diataat.  The  chiuch 
(1843},  the  Kffcot'a  RMdence,  and  the  great  priwM  are  among  the 
prinapal  buildingi;  there  arc  alio  esteniive  nit  warehouee*.  The 
native  pan  of  the  town  U  laid  out  more  rerulaily  than  ii  unial,  and 
the  Chineie  quarter  (pop.  US^)  has  the  bneet  Chinese  temple  in 
Java.  The  palaces  oTthe  oM  siUtans  of  Cheribon  are  leM  exteiuive 
than  those  of  Surakarta  and  lokiakarta.  Thou|Ai  the  hsrtwur  has 
to  be  kept  opea  by  constant  dredging  the  roadttead  it  good  all  the 
year  round.  A  stnnge  jleamre  palace  of  Saltan  Supeh,  often 
described  by  traveUei^  fits  about  S  m.  oS  near  Sunya  Raja. 
Huodiii  m  vmge  4  ol  seutb-cut  of  Chcriboa.  b  lemarlcable  as  the 
only  not  on  the  aocth  ceut  of  the  Island  vUtcd  by  the  ikan  prut  or 
bclly-rai.  a  nedes  about  aa  luye  aa  a  cod,  caught  In  thouiands  and 
ealtcdby  theloc^  fisbemcB.  Indramayu,  which  lies  on  both  hanks 
of  the  Chi  Manuk  about  8  in.  tnMn  the  coast,  is  mentbned  under 
the  name  of  Dermayo  as  epoR  for  the  rice  of  the  district  aod  the 
eoRce  the  Preannc.  The  coRee  trade  is  extinct  but  the  lice 
trade  b  more  flourishing  than  ever,  and  the  town  has  13400  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  jxoo  are  Chinese.    It  might  have  a  great  commercial 


latcd.  Teeal  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Java:  com- 
merce, native  trade  and  industry,  and  fisheries  are  all  well  repre- 
sented and  the  sugar  factories  give  abundant  employment  to  the 
inhatntants.  The  oarbour  has  been  the  object  of  various  improve- 
ments since  1871.  The  whole  district  is  densely  populated  (3100 
to  the  sq.  m.)  and  the  town  proper  with  its  16,665  inhabitants  is 
■urrouniled  by  extensive  kampongs  (Balapulang,  Lebaktiu,  Sec.), 
In  Pekalongan  (pop.  38,311)  and  Batang  (31,386)  the  most  important 
industry  is  the  production  of  battiks  and  stamped  cloths;  there 
are  alao  iron'Works  and  sugar  factories.  Thestwo  towns  am  only 
■otne  5  m.  apart.  The  former  haa  a  tarac  mosque,  a  Pnceatant 
church,  an  <dd  fort  and  a  large  number  of  European  bouses.  The 
Chinese  quarters  consist  of  neat  stone  or  brick  buildings.  Peka- 
longan  eraokcd  ducka  ate  well  known.  Biebes  (1347^)  on  the 
Fsmali  it  an  important  trade  centre.  Banyumas  (5000)  u  the  seat 
of  a  resident;  it  is  exceeded  by  Purwotcerto  (i3,6lo),  Purbtlinggo 
(13,094)  and  Chilachap  (t3,ooo).  This  last  possesses  the  best 
harbour  on  the  south  coast,  and  but  for  malaria  would  have  been 
an  important  place.  It  was  chosen  as  the- seat  of  a  ^rcat  military 
establish mcnt  but  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  fort  being  blown  up 
In  1893.  Semarang  (pop.  89,386,  of  whom  4S00  are  Europeans 
and  13,373  Chinese)  lies  on  the  Kali  Ngaran  near  the  centre  of  the 
north  coast.  Up  to  1S34  the  old  European  town  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  ditch.  It  was  alnioat  the  exact  reproduction  of  a 
I$utch  town  without  the  slightest  accommodation  to  the  eiigencie* 
of  the  climate,  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular.  The  modem  town 
is  well  laid  out.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  buildioEi  of  Sema- 
rang are  the  old  Prince  of  Orange  fort,  the  reudent's  house,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Protestant  church,  the  mosque,  the 
military  hospital.  A  new  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  town  was 
given  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta 
m  1875.  Aa  a  seaport  the  place  is  unfortunately  dtuatcd.  The 
river  has  long  been  silted  up;  the  roadstead  is  insecure  in  the  west 
mooMon.  /utcr  many  delays  an  artilicial  canal,  begun  In  t8^, 
became  available  at  a  substitute  for  the  river;  but  farther  works 
are  necessary.  A  second  great  canal  to  the  catt,  begun  in  IS96, 
hclpt  to  prevent  inundatiens  and  thut  improve  the  bealthinete  ot 
the  town.  Demak,  13  m.  N.E.  of  Semarang,  though  situated  io  a 
wretched  region  of  swamps  and  havinfc  only  5000  inhabitants,  it 
famous  in  ancient  Javanese  history.  The  mosque,  erected  by  the 
first  sultan  of  t>emak,  was  rebuilt  in  1843;  only  a  small  part  of  the 
old  ttiuctinc  has  been  preserved,  but  as  a  sanctuary  it  attracts 
6000  or  7000  pilgrims  annuatlv.  To  visit  Demak  seven  times  has 
the  same  ceremonial  value  as  tne  (Hlerimage  to  Mecca.  The  tombs 
of  several  of  the  sultans  are  still  extant.  Isalatiga  ("  three  stones," 
with  allusion  to  three  temples  now  destroyed^)  was  in  eariy  times  one 
of  the  resting  places  of  ambassadon  proceeding  to  the  court  of  Mat* 
aram,  and  in  the  European  history  of  Java  it*  name  is  associated 
with  the  peace  of  I79S_  and  the  capitulation  of  1811.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  cavalry  and  artillery  camp.  Its  population,  about  10,000, 
seems  to  be  declining.  Ambarawa  with  its  railway  station  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  rapidly  increatlng.  Its  population  of  14,745 
includes  459  Europeans.  About  a  mile  to  the  N.  lies  the  fortress 
of  Willem  1.  which  Van  den  Botch  meant  to  make  the  centre  of  the 
Javanese  system  of  dcfennve  works;  the  Banyubiru  military  camp 
■s  in  the  neiriibourhood.  Kendal  (iSrfxm)  it  a  centre  of  the  sugar 
indattry.  Kudm  (3IVM0;  4300  Chinese)  bat  mwn  to  be  one  of 
the  moat  importairt  inland  towns.  Its  cloth  and  battik  pedlars  are 

■  Cheribon  b  the  form  employed  by  the  Dotch:  an  exception  to 
thrir  usual  qntem,  in  which  Tj-  takes  the  place  of  the  Ch-  used  In 


known  tliroaf  bout  the  Ulatid  and  the  tuccest  of  their  ente^irite 
evident  in  the  style  of  their  houses.  A  good  trade  is  alto  carried  on 
in  cattle,  kapok,  copra,  pottery  and  all  sorts  of  small  wares.  The 
moeaue  in  the  old  town  haa  interesting  remains  of  Maiapahit 
aicbitccture;  and  the  tomb  of  Pangeran  Kudus  is  a  noted  Mahon- 
medan  sanctuary.  A  steam  tramway  leads  northward  to»-ards,  but 
does  not  reach,  Japara,  which  in  the  ijth  century  was  the  chief 
port  of  the  Idnidom  of  Mataram  and  retained  its  commercial 
importance  till  the  Dutch  Company  removed  its  establishment  to 
Semarang.  In  1818  Daendets  transferred  its  rewlcnt  to  PatL 
Unntan.  1036  ft.  above  the  sea,  was  a  place  of  importance  as  early 
as  the  17th  century,  and  in  modem  timet  has  become  known  as  a 
sanatorium.  Rembang,  a  wcU-baiit  coast  tosm  and  the  seat  of  a 
resident,  haa  grown  ta^ly  to  have  a  population  of  39,538  srith  310 
Europeans.  Very  rinular  to  eadi  otber  are  Surakarta  or  Soto  and 
lokjakarta,  the  chief  towns  of  the  quasi4odepcatient  states  or 
Vorstenlanden.  Surakarta  (pop.  109459:  CUncie  5159,  Eutaoeaas 
IQ13)  contains  the  palace  (Kiaton,  locally  called  the  Bata  bund) 
of  the  susuhunan  (which  the  Dutch  ttantlated  as  emperor),  the 
dalem  of  Prince  Maiwku  Ncgirft.  the  residences  of  the  Sdo  nobles, 
a  small  Ehitch  fort  (VaEtenburg),  a  great  mosque,  an  oM  Dutch 
settlement,  and  a  Protestant  church.  Here  the  susuhunan  Kves  in 
Oriental  pomp  and  state.  To  visitors  there  are  few  more  interesting 
entertainments  than  those  afforded  by  the  celebration  of  the  jist 
of  AuEuit  (the  birthday  <rf  the  queen  of  the  Netherlands)  or  of  the 
New  Year  and  the  nan  festivals,  with  their  wayungs,  ballcc- 
dancert,  and  so  on,  Jokjakarta  (js  m.  S.I  hat  been  a  great  dt^ 
since  Mangku  Bum!  settled  there  in  I755.  The  Kraton  has  a  circuit 
t^  3I  m.,  and  U  a  little  town  in  itsnf  with  the  palace  proper,  the 
resHKnce*  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  kampongs  for  the  hereditary 
smiths,  carpenters,  sculptors,  masons,  payong-makert,  mutac^ 
initrumentmakerB,&c,dte.,ofhishighnc*s.  The  independent  Prince 
Paku  Alam  has  a  palace  of  hit  own.  At  in  Surakarta  there  are  an 
cAd  Dutch  town  and  a  fort.  The  Joska  market  it  one  of  the  moat 
important  of  all  Java,  especially  for  jewelry.  The  toul  population 
is  73,335  "^th  IA34  Europeans.  To  tne  south-east  lies  PasarGedch. 
a  former  capital  of  Mataram,  with  tombs  of  the  ar^cient  priocca  in 
the  Kraton,  a  favourite  residence  of  wealthy  Javanese  tradersL 
Surabaya  (9-*.},  on  the  strait  of  Madura,  b  the  largest  oommcfcial 
tosm  in  Java.  Its  popubtion  Increased  from  118,000  !n  1890  to 
™  1990  (S906  Europeans).  To  the  north  lies  Crisses  or 
Gn£ai{asjM  inhaMtants)  with  a  fairly  good  harbour  and  of  special 
interest  in  the  early  European  history  of  Java.  Inland  is  the 
considerable  town  of  Lamongan  (13,485  inhabitants).  Fifteaa  m. 
S.  by  rail  lies  Sidoarjo  (10,307;  18^  Europeans),  the  centre  of  oaa  ot 
the  most  densely  populated  dutncts  and  important  as  a  tailwra* 
junction.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  pc^ulous  village  of  MojoaarL 
nsuniaa  was  until  modem  times  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
towns  in  Java,  the  staple  being  sugar.  Since  the  opening  of  tho 
railway  to  Surabaya  it  has  greatly  declined,  and  its  warehouses  and 
dwelling-houses  are  largely  deserted.  The  population  it  a7.iS> 
with  663  Europeans.  Ftobolingra^  (called  by  the  natives  Banccr) 
is  a  place  of  13.340  inhabitants,  llie  swamin'  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
are  full  of  fishponds.  The  baths  of  Banyubtru  (Uue  water)  to  the 
south  have  Hindu  remains  much  visited  by  devoteet.  Pasirian  in 
the  far  south  of  the  residency  is  a  considerable  market  town  and  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  railway.  Betuki,  the  eastemmoat  of  all  the 
residenctet,  contains  several  places  of  some  Importance;  the  chief 
town  Bon<jowoao  (B389.);  Besuki,  about  the  same  tise,  but  with  no 
foreign  trade;  Jember,  a  small  but  lafridly  increasing  place,  and 
Banyuwangi  (i7,5sg}.  This  last  wa*  at  one  time  the  seat  of  th« 
resident,  now  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway  system,  and  ia  a 
•eaport  on  the  Bali  Strait  with  an  important  office  of  the  tekcnph 
company  contndling  communication  with  Port  Darwin  and  Sin^ 
pore.  It  has  a-  very  mingled  population,  besides  Javanese  ud 
Madurese,  Chinese  and  Arabs,  Balinese,  BuginMe  and  Eurnpeana. 
The  chief  town  of  Kediri  (10489)  is  the  only  revdencv  town  in  the 
interior  traversed  by  a  navigable  river,  and  is  exceeded  by  Tulunca- 
gung;  and  the  reudency  of  Madiun  has  tvro  oonsiderablc  ceatraa  of 
population;  Madiun  (3i,i68)  end  Ponoroeo  (16.765). 

^ErieiJfHr*.— About  40%of  the  soil  of  Java  b  under  cuhiwtioR. 
Bantam  and  Besuld  have  each  t6%  of  land  under  cultivatioa: 
Knwang,  31%  Preanger,  33%:  Rembang.  30%:  Japara,  &2%; 
Surabaya,  65%;  Kedu,  66%;  Samarang,  67%,  Proceeding  mlont 
the  south  coast  from  its  west  end,  we  Rnd  that  in  Bantam  all  the 
land  cultivated  on  its  south  shore  amounts  to  at  moil  but  5  %  of 
that  regency:  in  Preanger  and  Banyumas,  as  far  at  Chilachap.  the 
land  under  cultivation  amounta  at  a  maximum  to  30%.  Ekst  of 
Surakarta  the  percentages  of  land  m  the  south  coast  under  cultiva- 
tion decline  from  30  to  30  and  10.  East  of  the-tesidency  of  Pro- 
bolinEgo  the  pereentage  of  land  cultivated  on  the  south  coast  ainlcs 
to  ai  low  as  3.  On  the  north  coast,  in  Krawang  and  Rcmbaiic  with 
their  morauet  and  double  chaint  of  chalk,  there  are  diitrkca  with 
only  10%  and  10%  of  the  soil  under  cultivation.  In  the  rcsitencics, 
cm  the  other  hand,  of  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Teial,  Samarang,  IttBua, 
Surabaya  and  Paturuan,  there  are  districts  Mi4og  9o%  to  90%  o( 
•oil,  and  even  more,  under  cultivation. 

The  agricultural  products  of  lava  mutt  be  dtttlnguinad  uatn 
those  raued  by  the  natives  for  their  own  ute  and  thoae  raim.il  for 
the  government  and  private  proprietora.        laad  aa^gacd  to  aba 
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BUivM  for  their  own  culture  end  um  amouMi  to  about  9^35,000 
acres.  In  wot  em  Jav*  the  prevailinK  crop  is  rice,  lesi  prominently 
cultivated  in  middle  Java,  while  in  eaitern  Java  and  Madura  other 
•rtklca  of  food  ulce  the  fint  rank.  The  Javanese  tdl  strange 
legend*  ooooeming  the  introduction  o(  rice,  and  observe  various 
ceremonies  in  connexion  with  its  planting,  paying  more  regard  to 
them  than  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  cereal.  The  a|ricultural 
produce  grown  on  the  land*  of  the  government  and  private  pro- 
prieton,  a>mpcis)nK  an  area  of  about  mitlion  acres,  conusts  of 
sugu,  dnchona,  coffee,  tobacco,  tea,  indigo,  Ac  The  Javanese 
DO  Men  buffalon,  ordinary  cattle,  horws.  dogs  and  cats.  The 
buflalo  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Hindus.  Ai  in  agricultural 
prcdiictt,  so  also  in  cattle-rcarirK,  western  Java  i*  distinguished 
from  mkldle  and  eastern  Java.  Im  average  distribution  M  buffa- 
loes is  106  per  1000  inhabitants,  but  it  varies  conwdetmbly  in  different 
districts,  beiiw  greatest  in  western  Java.  The  fact  that  tke  Is  the 
prevaitii^  culture  in  the  west,  while  in  eastern  Java  other  plants 
Goastknic  the  chief  ptxiduce,  eapbins  the  larger  number  of  buffaloes 
fbuMl  in  western  Java,  these  bring  more  in  requisition  in 

the  culture  of  ricfc  Theordinaiy  cattle  are  of  mixed  race;  the  Indian 
«ebo  having  been  crossed  whh  the  banting  and  with  European  cattle 
ol  mnedlaMOUt  orWn.  The  hones,  though  small,  are  of  excellent 
cbancter,  and  thcw  masters.  aoconUng  to  their  own  ideas,  an 
cxticndy  particular  la  legud  to  parity  of  nee.  Ridloi  cornea 
~        '    "  '  TClNea  ia 
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of  the  Nederlaadsch  Handd  Maatschapp!].  who  Utrodncad  net  oaif 
fresh  iiock,  but  expert  growers  from  China  in  i^jx-tSss.  The  tea> 
planters  (often  taking  possession  of  the  abandoned  eaSca-^nt»« 
tions)  have  greatly  improved  the  ouality  of  their  products.  Assam 
tea  was  introduced  in  1478,  and  this  has  rafHdly  extended  its  area. 
The  exports  increased  from  13,110,734  lb  in  1898  to  35,773^64  in 
1005.  More  than  half  the  toul  goes  to  the  Netherlands!  the  United 
Kingdom  ranks  next,  arul,  far  behind  both,  Russia. 
In  1854  the  government  introduced  the  culture  of  cinchona  with 


Biwally  to  the  Javanew;  horse  lacei  and  touraaya  haw 
voKue  among  them  from  early  llmea. 

Coffee  b  an  aUen  in  lava.  Specimens  brought  tn  1696  from 
CannanoR  on  the  Mabbar  coast  perished  In  an  eanhqualce  and 
floods  in  1699:  the  effective  introduction  of  the  precious  shrub  was 
due  to  Mendnk  Zwaaidekron  (kc  N.  P.  van  den  Berg,  "  Voortbreng- 
■ng  en  verbnick  van  koffie,"  TijdidaHl  t.  Nijpirk.  tn  Landb.  187^; 
andtbearticle"Ko<Be"in£MCye.Arttf./M.  Wijikawihiamentionedin 
a  ICavi  inscriptiOD  of  A.d.  856,  and  the  bean-broth  in  David  Tappen's 
list  of  Javanese  beverages,  i667'i6S3.  may  have  been  coffee).  The 
6nt  constgnmcnt  of  coiFee  (894  lb)  to  the  Netherlands  was  made  in 
171 1-17 1 2.  but  it  was  not  tilt  after  1731  that  the  yearly  exports  teached 
any  considerable  amount.  The  aggrreate  quantity  sold  in  the 
home  market  from  1711  to  1791  was3,oj6,437  piculi,  or  on  an  average 
about  laj  ton*  per  annum;  and  thi*  probably  represented  neaily 
the  whole  production  of  the  island.  By  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  the  annual  production  was  about  7143  tons  and  after  the 
introdactioa  of  the  Van  den  Boscb  aystem  ot  forced  culture  a  further 
aagmentaiion  wa*  effected.  The  forced  culture  system  was,  in 
1909.  bowevcr,  af  little  importance.  Oflidal  reports  show  that 
fram  iSm  to  1S73  tlia  amount  ranged  from  5226  ton*  to  7354. 
DurioK  uw  tan  yean  1869  to  1878  the  avetage  crap  of  the  otanU- 
tiosv  under  state  oontnd  was  5226  tons,  that  of  the  private  piantcn 
about  810.  The  government  has  shown  a  strange  reluctance  to 
surrender  the  otd-lashioned  monopoly,  but  the  spirit  of  private 
enterprise  ba*  slowly  pined  the  day.  Thou^  the  appearance  <rf 
tite  cofe  blight  (/fmitlna  aotlairti)  almost  ruined  the  industry  the 
ptsnter*  did  not  give  in.  An  immune  variety  was  introduced  from 
Liberia,  and  scientific  method*  of  treatment  have  been  adopted  in 
dealing  with  the  plantations.  In  1S87,  a  record  year,  the  value  of 
the  coffee  crop  reached  l3fii3Ai3,  and  at  its  aver^  it  was  about 
£t,7SOjoao  between  i886and  1895.  The  value  wai  only  {1,166,666 
■n  1890-  The  greatest  difficulties  are  the  unceruintiea  both  of  the 
crop  and  of  its  marketable  value.  The  former  i*  wctl  shown  in 
tbe  bgures  for  1903  to  1903;  government  17.900,  3949  and  3311 
tons,  nod  private  punten  22.^5, 15,311  and  21 J95  tonu  Liberia 
coffee  ia  ioU  pradneed  ia  much  smaller  quantity  than  Java  craee; 
the  latter  on  an  avenceof  these  three  ytm         tons;  tbe  former 

cultivation  of  si^r  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Java,  and 
since  the  decline  of  tbe  coffee  plantations  it  has  developed  into  the 
leading  industry  of  the  island.  There  ore  experimental  stations  at 
Pasuruan,  Pekatoogan  and  elsewhere,  where  attempts  are  made  to 
overcome  the  many  diseases  to  which  the  cane  i*  subject.  Many  of 
the  mills  are  equipped  with  high-class  machinery  and  produce 
sugar  of  excellent  colciur  and  grain.  In  1853-1857  the  average  crop 
was  9B.094  ton*;  in  1869-1873.  170,831,  and  in  1875-1SB0.  ao^fiji. 
By  1S99-1900  the  average  had  risen  to  787,673  tons;  and  tbe  crops 
for  I9«  and  1905  were  respectively  11064,933  ■■x'  l<0)84S7  t^"*- 
Pricea  lactuatc,  but  tba  vafiia  of  tbe  harvat «  1903  waa  estimated 
at  about  £is,O0OiOO0b 

.  The  cnlinraUon  of  Indigo  shows  a  strange  vitality.  Under  the 
culture  system  the  native*  found  this  the  most  oppresnve  of  all  tbe 
state  crops.  The  modem  chemist  at  one  time  seemed  to  have 
killed  the  industry  by  hia  synthetic  Mib*titute,  but  in  every  year 
between  1899  and  I9<H  Java  exported  between  one  million  and  one 
and  a  half  mulioa  pound*  of  the  natural  product.  Japan  and  RusMa 
were  the  largest  buyer*.  As  blue  is  a  favouiite  colour  with  the 
Javanese  proper  a  la^  quantity  ■•  used  at  hmne. 

Tea  was  first  introduced  to  Java  by  the  Japanese  schobr  von 
Siebold  in  1836.  The  culture  a-a*  undertaken  tn>  the  state  in  1839 
with  ptanti  from  China,  but  in  1843  they  handed  it  over  to  con- 
tractor*, whose  attempt*  to  increase  their  profits  by  delivering  an 
iiderwr  article  ultimately  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  contract 
system  in  186a  In  the  meantime  the  basis  of  a  better  state  of  the 
■HfaMry  had  beca  laid  fajr  the  Dotch  tei-tast«r  J.  J.  L.  L.  Jaoobaen ' 


management  Java  has  became  the  chief  producer  of  quinine  in  the 
worldT  Cacao  is  produced  in  the  Preanger  regencies,  Pckalongan, 
Semorang,  Pasuruan,  Besuki,  Kcdiri  aim  Surakorta.  In  1903,  a 
record  year,  1,101,835  {mcuIs  (about  G540  ton^  were  produced. 
Sr0M»OK((ia  papyrijero  u  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  bark,  so  well 
known  in  Japan  (Jap.  Aedra)  as  a  paper  material.  Tbe  ground-nut 
(the  widely  spread  Araekis  hypogata  from  South  America),  locally 
known  as  kachang  china  or  tanoA,  is  someiriiat  eatenrively  grown. 
The  oil  is  exported  to  Holland,  when  it  la  eoid  as  Delft  salad  oiL 
Tapioca  has  long  been  cultivated,  eapedally  in  the  Preanger.  The 
industry  is  mainly  in  the  hand*  of  the  Chinese,  nnd  the  pciaripal 
foteignpurchasersareEnglishbiicuitmanuIacturen.  Tbekanokisa 
tree  from  tropical  America  which,  grosring  freriy  in  any  soil,  is  ea- 
tenrively used  throughout  Java  along  tbe  highways  as  a  support  for 
telempn  and  telephone  wwe*.  and  punted  as  a  prop  in  pepper  and 
cubeb  iilantatkms.  The  rilky  fibre  contained  in  iu  long  capsuloid 
fruit*  is  known  as  cotton  wool;  and  among  other  uses  it 
serves  almost  as  well  «*  cork  for  filling  life-bdts;  and  the  oil  from  its 
iced  i*  employed  to  odullentte  ground-nut  ml.  The  quantity  of 
wool  exported  nearly  trebled  between  1890  and  1B96,  in  the  latter 
year  the  total  sent  to  Holland,  Australia,  Singapore,  Ac.,  amounting 
to  38,586  bates.  The  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  natural  supply  of 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
government  In  the  latter  decades  of  the  i^h  century.  Extcniive 
experiment*  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  /irai  tiiutua 
(the  karet  of  the  native*),  CattiUoa  eUstica,  and  Htnta  brasilitntii. 
The  planting  of  gutta-percha  trees  was  begun  about  1S86,  and  a 
resular  system  introduced  in  the  Preanger  in  1901.  ThePaia^ivM 
Mmpfatitim  pbntatkm*  at  Blavan,  Kemutuk  and  Sewang  in 
Baoyumas  have  also  been  brought  under  official  contnd.  Java 
tobaccob  amounting  to  about  35^00,000  lb  a  year,  la  cultivated 
almost  exclusively  in  eastern  Java.  Among  other  products  which 
are  of  some  Importance  as  article*  of  export  may  be  nuntiooed 
nutmeg  mace,  pepper,  ludes,  arrack  and  copra. 

^BrtKafor  Imds.— At  different  times  down  to  tSw  tbe  govern- 
ment disposed  of  its  lands  in  full  property  to  individual  who, 
acquiring  complete  centred  of  the  inhabitant*  as  well  a*  of  the  soil, 
continuM  down  to  the  19th  century  to  act  as  if  they  were  indepen- 
dent of  all  superior  authority.  In  this  way  more  than  ■}  miUtons 
of  the  peode  were  subject  not  to  the  state  but  to  "  itock  companies, 
absentee  landlord*  and  Chinese."  According  to  the  Rttferintt 
Almanak  (>9o6)  these  "particular  lands,"  as  (hey  are  called,  were 
distributed  as  follow*:  Bantam  31,  Bauvia  36,  Mecster  Cornelia 
163,  Tangeraiur  80,  Buiteniorg  61,  Scmarang  u,  Surabaya  <6> 
Krawang  and  Demak  3  each,  Cneribon  2,  and  Pexalongan,  Keooal 
and  Pasuruan  I  each.  In  Meeiter  Cornclis  no  fewer  than  397,912 
persons  srere  returned  in  1905  as  living  on  these  lands.  Of  the  16B 
estates  there  are  not  3o  that  grow  anything  but  gios*,  rice  and  coco- 
nuts. In  Buiteniorg  (thank*  probably  to  the  Botanic  Gardens) 
matter*  are  better:  tea,  coffee,  cinchona  and  india-rubber  appearing 
amongst  the  object*  of  cultivation;  and.  in  general,  it  muit  be  noted 
that  tnese  estates  have  often  natural  difficulties  to  ctmtend  against 
far  beyond  their  financial  strength. 

Uinerali. — Of  all  tbe  great  island*  of  the  arehipelago  Java  is  the 
poorest  in  metallic  ores.  Gold  and  silver  are  practically  non- 
exiitent.  Manganese  is  found  in  Jokjakarta  and  various  other 
part*.  A  concession  for  working  the  magnetic  iron  sand*  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ChUachop  was  granted  u  1904.  Coal  occun  in 
thin  *trata  and  small  pocuts  in  many  parts  (Bantam,  Rembang, 
Jokjakarta.  Ac):  and  in  1903  a  concession  waa  nanted  ton  company 
to  work  the  coal-bed*  at  Bajah  close  to  the  haroour  of  Wjnkoopen 
Bay,  a  port  of  call  of  tbe  Koninklijk  Paketvaart  Maatschappij. 
The  discovery  by  De  Croot  in  1863  of  petroleum  added  a  most 
important  industry  to  the  list  of  the  resources  of  Java.  The  great 
Eton  Petroleum  Company,  now  centred  at  Amsterdam,  was  founded 
in  1887.  Tbe  production  of  this  company  alone  rose  from  79.179 
kiiltH  or  cases  (each  8>i4  gall.)  in  1891  to  1,643,780  in  1890,  and 
to  1,967,124  in  1903.  In  1904  there  were  no  fewer  than  36  conces- 
Mons  for  petroleum.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  larger  importation 
of  oil  from  Sumatra  aa  well  a*  from  America  and  Russia.  Sulphur 
i*  regularly  worked  in  the  Gunong  Slamet,  G.  Sindoro,  G.  Sumbing, 
and  in  the  crater  ti  the  Taogkuban  Piahu  a*  well  as  in  other  places 
in  tbe  Pivanger  regencie*  and  in  Pasuruan.  Brine-wells  exiu  in 
various  pans.  The  bledegs  (lalt-mud  well*)  of  Grabogan  in  the 
Solo  Valley,  Semarang.  are  best  known.  They  rise  from  Miocene 
Btrata  and  yidd  iodine  and  bromine  products  as  srell  as  common 
salif  The  natives  of  tbe  district  are  allowed  to  extract  tbe  nit  for 
their  own  tiw,  but  alsewhcpe  (eacapt  ia  Jokjakarta)  the  manubctura 
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of  Mit  is  a  government  motupoly  and  confined  to  the  dittricta  of 
Sumenep,  Patiekaun  and  Samp»ng  in  Madura,  where  from  300a  to 
4000  people  are  hereditarily  engaged  in  extracting  lalt  from  lea 
water,  delivering  it  to  the  government  at  the  rate  of  10  fl.  (neaiiy 
17».)  per  koyang  (iJOO  Ih).  The  distribution  ol  this  «ait  (rough- 
eraincd,  greyiih  and  highly  h^roicorHc)  ii  extremely  unsaiiifactory. 
The  waste  wai  10  great  that  tn  1901  the  government  paid  a  prize  of 
about  C835  (10,000  fl.)  to  Karl  Bolti  von  Boliberg  for  an  improved 
method  of  packing.  Between  18S8  and  1893  the  annual  amount 
delivered  was  71,405  tons;  in  the  next  five  years  it  rose  to  89,031; 
and  between  1898  and  1909  nnk  ataia  to  88^56.  The  evil  enccu 
of  this  montqmly  have  been  inveftinted  by  I.  &  de  Meyer,  "  Zout 
aUmtd(telvanbeUtting,"D«/W.(^.  (I9(W,  TbeKirnty  of  salt 
has  led  to  a  gnat  imporUtiDB  tl  salted  Ub  uom  Siam  (upwards  of 
6600  tons  in  looa).  .  . 

CMiMaaiMtiMii.— Roads  and  rauwayt  for  the  moat  part  itrilow 
the  fertile  plains  and  ubk-laoda  along  the  coaA  and  between  the 
volcanic  areas.  Tbe  principal  railways  are  the  Semarang-lokja- 
kana  and  Batavia-Buitensora  lines  of  the  Netherlands- Indian 
railway  company,  and  the  Sura ba>a-[*a*u man,  Bangil-Mulang, 
Sidoarjo-Paron,  Kcrtowno-Tuluoff  Aguhg,  Buiteniorif-Chianjur, 
Surakarta-Madiun.Paiuruan-  Probol  i  nggo  ,Jokjakarta-Chilachapana 
other  lines  of  the  government.  The  earliest  line*,  between  Batavia 
and  Buitcnzorg  and  between  Semaran^  and  the  capitals  of  the 
(ultanates,  were  built  about  1870  by  a  private  company  with  a  state 
guarantee.  Since  1875,  when  Dr  van  Coltstcin,  then  a  cabinet 
minister  and  alcerwards  Dutch  miniiterin  London,  tiad  an  act  passed 
lor  the  construclion  of  state  rBllways  in  Java,  their  progrcu  has 
become  much  more  rapid.  In  addition,  several  private  companies 
have  built  either  light  railways  or  tramways,  such  as  that  between 
Semarang  and  Joana,  and  the  total  length  of  all  lines  wa«  34&0  in 
1905.  There  are  some  3500  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  cables 
connect  Java  with  Madura,  Bali  and  Sumatra,  and  Port  Darwin  in 
Auatralia-  Material  welfare  was  promoted  by  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  steamships  between  Java  and  tbe  other  island*,  all 
bclonsing  to  a  Royal  Packet  Company,  cttaUished  in  1888  under  a 
specif  statute,  and  virtually  poiniring  a  monopoly  on  accouU  of 
tne  government  mail  contracts. 

AiminitmtioH.^Ench  village  (dtiia)  forms  an  Independeat 
community,  a  group  of  dessas  forms  a  district,  a  group  of  dikiicU  a 
department  and  a  group  of  departments  a  restdency,  of  which  there 
are  seventeen.  At  theliead  of  each  residency  i*  a  tcsident,  with  an 
assistant  resident  and  a  controller,  all  Dutch  dEcials.  The  ^cials 
of  the  deparrmenti  and  districts  are  natives  appointed  by  the 
govcmmcoti  those  of  the  dessa  arc  also  natives,  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  and  approved  by  the  resident.  In  the  two  sultanates 
of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta  the  native  sultans  govern  under  the 
supervision  of  the  residents.  (For  (he  colonial  administration  ol 
Netherlands  India  see  Malav  Akcuifblaco.) 

Hitlery. — Tbe  origin  of  the  name  Java  ii  ray  doubthil.  It 
b  not  improbable  that  it  was  first  applied  either  to  Sumatra  or 
to  what  was  known  of  tbe  Indian  Archipelago — the  insular 

character  of  the  several  parts  not  being  al  once  recognized. 
Jawa  Dwipa,  or  "  land  of  millet,"  may  have  been  the  original 
form  and  have  given  rise  both  to  the  Jaba  diu  ol  Ptolemy  and  to 
tbe  Jc-pho-tbi  of  Fahien,  the  Chinese  lulgrim  of  the  4th-5th 
century.  Tbe  oldest  form  of  tbe  jiame  in  AraUc  is  apparently 
Z&bcJ.  The  first  epigraphic  occurrence  of  Jawa  is  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  1343.  In  Marco  Polo  the  name  is  the  common  appella- 
tion of  all  tbeSunda  islands.  Thejawaof  IbnBatuUisSumatra; 
Java  is  bis  Mul  J&wa  (i^.  possibly  "  original  Java  ")•  Jiwi 
is  the  modern  Javanese  name  {in  the  court  speech  Jawi),  some- 
times with  Nusa,  "  island,"  or  Tanah,  "  country,"  prc6xed. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  a  rational  historical  narrative  from 
the  earlier  babadi  or  native  chronicles,  and  even  the  later  are 
destitute  of  any  satisfactory  chronology.  Tbe  first  great  era 
in  the  history  is  the  ascendancy  ot  the  Hindus,  and  that  breaks 
up  into  three  periods — a  period  of  Buddhism,  a  period  of 
aggressive  Slvaism,  and  a  period  of  apparent  compromise.  Of 
the  various  Hindu  slates  that  were  established  in  the  island, 
that  of  Majapahil  was  the  most  widely  dominant  down  to  the 
end  of  the  15th  century;  its  tributaries  were  many,  and  it  even 
extended  its  sway  into  other  parts  of  the  archipelago.  The 
second  era  of  Javanese  history  is  the  invasion  ot  Islam  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  15th  century;  and  the  third  is  the  establishment 
of  European  and  more  particularly  of  Dutch  influence  and 
authority  in  the  island.  About  ijio  the  Portuguese  entered 
into  commercial  relationship  with  the  natives,  but  at  the  dose 
of  tbe  same  century  the  Dutch  began  to  establish  themselves. 
At  tbe  lime  when  the  Dutch  East  India  company  began  to  fix 
Ita  trading  factories  on  tbe  coast  towns,  the  chid  native  state 


was  Mataram,  which  had  in  the  16th  century  succeeded  to  tbe 
ovcrlordahip  possessed  by  tbe  house  of  Deraak—one  of  the 
states  that  rose  after  tbe  fall  of  Majapahit.  Tbe  emperors  trf 
Java,  as  tbe  princes  of  Mataram  are  called  in  the  early  accounts, 
had  their  capital  at  Kartasura,  now  an  almost  deserted  place, 
6  m.  west  of  Surakarta.  At  first  and  for  long  the  company  had 
only  forts  and  little  fragments  oC  territMy  at  Jakstta  (Batavia), 
&c.;  but  in  1705  it  obttlRcd  deiimte  possession  of  tbe  Preanger 
by  treaty  with  Mataram;  and  in  1745  its  authority  was  extended 
over  the  whole  north-east  coast,  from  Cheribon  to  Banyuwan^. 
In  175s  the  kingdom  of  Mataram  was  divided  into  the  two  sutcs 
of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta,  which  itill  retain  a  shadow  of 
independence.  The  kingdom  of  Bantam  was  finally  subjugated 
in  iSoS,  By  the  English  occupation  ot  the  island  (iSii-iStS) 
the  European  ascendancy  was  rather  strengthened  than  weak- 
ened; the  great  Java  war  (181S-1830),  in  which  Dipi  Nc^ri. 
the  last  Javanese  prince,  a  clever,  b^d  and  unscrupulous  leader, 
struggled  to  maintain  his  claim  to  tbe  whole  island,  resulted  in 
the  complete  success  of  the  Dutch.  To  subdue  him  and  his 
following,  however,  taxed  all  the  resources  of  the  Dutch  Indian 
army  for  a  period  ol  five  years,  and  cost  it  the  loss  of  15,000 
officer*  and  ioldiera,  besides  millions  of  guiUers.  Nor  did  his 
great  influence  die  with  him  when  his  adventurous  career  came 
to  a  close  in  1855  at  Macassar.  Many  Javanese,  who  dream  of  a 
restoration  of  their  ancient  empire,  do  not  believe  even  yet  that 
Dip!  Negiri  is  dead.  They  are  readily  persuaded  by  fanatical 
hadji*  that  tbdt  hero  will  suddenly  MpptU  to  diive  away  the 
Dutch  and  claim  his  rightful  heritage.  SevenJ  times  there 
have  been  political  troubles  in  the  native  states  of  central  Java, 
in  which  Dipi  NegHrS's  name  was  tised,  notably  in  1883,  when 
many  rebellious  chieftains  were  exiled.  Simibr  attempts  at 
revolt  had  been  made  before,  mainly  in  1865  and  1870,  but  none 
so  serious  perhaps  as  that  in  1849,  in  which  a  son  ud  a  tffOtber 
of  Dipi  Neg&rft  were  implicated,  aiming  to  deliver  and  reinstate 
him.  All  such  attempts  proved  as  futile  there  as  others  in 
different  parts  of  Java,  especially  in  Bantam,  where  tbe  trouble 
of  1850  and  1888  had  a  reli^ous  oriiin,  and  in  the  end  they 
directly  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  Dutcb  sway.  Being 
the  principal  Dutch  colony  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Java  was 
tbe  first  to  benefit  from  the  material  change  which  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Grondwet  or  Fundamental  Law  of  1848 
in  Holland.  The  main  changes  were  of  an  economical  character, 
but  the  political  developments  were  also  important.  Since  1850 
Dutch  authority  has  steadily  advanced,  priiKipally  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  the  semi-independent  sultanates  in  central  Java,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  after  the  capture  and  exile  of  Dipt 
NegftrJU  The  power  of  the  sultans  of  Jokjakarta  and  Sura- 
karta has  diminished;  In  18A3  Dutch  authority  was  sttcnglbened 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura,  and  Bantam  has  iMt  every 
vestigcof  independence.  Thestrengtheningof  the  Dutch  power 
baa  Iwgely  resulted  from  a  more  slatesmant ike  and  more  gencroot 
treatment  of  the  natives,  who  have  been  educated  to  regard  iht 
orang  blaitda,  or  white  man,  as  their  protector  against  the  native 
rulers.  Thus,  in  1866,  passports  for  natives  travelling  in  Java 
were  abolished  by  the  then  governor-general,  Dr  Sloet  van  de 
Beele,  who  also  introduced  many  reforms,  reducing  tbe  conte  in 
the  government  plantations  to  a  minimum,  and  dmng  away  with 
the  monopoly  of  Ssheries.  Six  years  later  a  primary  education 
system  for  the  natives,  and  a  penal  code,  whose  liberal  provi- 
sions seemed  framed  for  Europeans,  were  introduced. 

^alifiiitiet.— Ordinary  trace*  of  early  human  occupation  are  few 
in  Java.  The  native  bamboo  buildings  speedily  perish.  Stone 
weapons  are  occasionally  found.  But  remams  of  the  temples  smI 
monastic  buildinn  of  tM  Hindu  period  are  numerous  and  spleodid, 
and  are  remarkable  as  representing  architecture  which  mdNd  a 
high  standard  without  the  use  ol  mortar,  supporting  columns  er 
arches.  Chandi*  (■'.(.  temples,  though  the  won]  originally  meant  a 
depository  for  the  ashes  of  a  saint)  are  not  found  in  western  Java. 
They  exist  in  two  great  tones:  one  in  middle  Java,  one  in  evtrra 
Java,  each  with  its  own  distinguishing  characteristics,  both  archi- 
teciural  and  relinous.  The  former  begins  in  the  Dycng  pbtrau. 
in  the  cast  of  Mnyumas,  and  extends  into  the  cast  of  Buckn, 
Kedu  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Semarang,  northern  JiA|a- 
kaita,  and  the  western  comer  of  Surakarta.  The  latter  lies  mainly 
in  Sunbaya,  Kedirl  and  Pawruan.  A  considerable  number  ■ 
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ruins  alwo  nut  In  ProbotingTO.  Firtber  east  they  fnnr  Karce. 
There  U  none  in  Madura.  Tbe  remains  of  MacKam  Putih  jn 
Banyuwangi  are  poswbly  oT  non-Hindu  origin.  In  the  regency  of 
KencLtl  (Semarang),  to  the  north  of  Kedu,  the  place-name*  snow  that 
temple*  once  eiistcid.'  Some  of  them  are  Sivaiie,  some  Buddhi.'t, 
•ome  astoundinaly  composite.  None  of  the  Buddhist  buildings 
•howi  trace*  of  the  older  Himaryanaformof  the  creed.  The  greatest 
of  all  it  a  perfect  KulptunI  expoaition  of  the  Mahayana  doctrine. 
As  to  ihe  period  during  which  these  temple*  were  creeled,  authoriiie* 
are  not  agreed.  Ijzerinan  assigns  the  central  Java  group*  to  bclwe«n 
the  8th  and  the  loth  centuries.  The  «ven-storcycd  vihara  (monas- 
tery) mentioned  in  the  tamou*  Menang-Kabu  injcription  (Sumatra) 
as  founded  by  Maharaja  Dhiraya  Adityadharma  in  a.D.  656  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  Boro-Budur.  A  copper  plate  of  Sao  refers  to 
Dyeng  (Dehyang)  as  one  of  the  sacred  mountains  of  Java.  One 
thing  seem*  certain,  that  the  temple*  of  the  eastern  lonc  arc  of 
much  more  rrcrnt  ori^n  than  most,  at  least,  of  the  central  zone. 
They  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  characteristics  of  a  decadent 
and  more  voluptuous  aee,  and  show  that  the  att  of  the  time  had 
become  le»  Indian  and  more  Javaneae,  with  traces  of  influence* 
derived  from  the  more  eastern  £ast.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
noted  itiat  even  In  Boro  Budur  there  are  non-Indian  element*  in  the 
decoration,  indicating  that  the  Hindu  architect  employed  native 
artist*  and  to  some  extent  left  them  a  free  hand. 

In  hi*  standard  work  on  Indian  and  EaiUrn  ArektUduT*  (London, 
1S76).  Jamea  Fergusson  auerted  that  the  Javanese  tem^des  ore  In 
the  Chalukyan  style.  But  J.  W.  Ijicrman  in  an  elaborate  paper 
in  the  Aibitm-Ktm  contends  that  the  learned  hiitorian  of  arcnitec- 
ture  was  misled  by  basing  his  opinion  mainly  on  inaccurate  drawing* 
repmluced  by  KafHes.  The  Javanese  Crmplcs,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Chandi  Bima  in  the  Dycng,  arc  Dravidian  and  not 
Chalukyan.  The  very  temples  quoted  by  Fen:u*aon,  when  more 
carefully  examined,  disprove  his  statement:  a  fact  not  without  ita 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Hindu  immiEiation, 

Tbe  wonderful  scenerv  of  the  Dycng  plateau  was  already,  In  all 
probability,  an  object  of  superstitious  awe  to  the  atraricinal  inhabi- 
tants of  Java:  ano  thu*  it  K-ould  catch  the  attention  of  the  earliest 
Hindu  Kttlera.  The  old  crater  floor  is  full  of  trace*  of  human 
occupation:  though,  in  spile  of  the  tradition  of  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  town,  no  sepulchral  relics  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
discovered.  There  still  remain  five  groups  of  temple* — some  well 
preserved,  some  mere  heaps  of  stone — to  prove  the  devotion  their 
builder*  bore  to  Siva,  his  consort  Durga,  and  Canetha  their  son. 
The  Arjuno  group,  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau,  consists  of  Chandi 
Arjuno  (with  iticnapel  or  priests' residence,  Ch.  Semar),Ch.Srikahdi, 
Ch.  Puntadcva  and  Ch.  Scmbadro,  each  a  simple  square  chamber 
with  a  portico  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  second  group.  Ch. 
Daravati  and  Ch.  Parakcfiit,  Uesto  the  north-eait.  Thetnirrl,  now* 
mined  mound,  lie*  to  the  east.  The  fourth,  to  the  north-west,  is  a 
poup  of  •even  small  temples  of  which  Ch.  Sanchalci  is  the  most 
important,  with  a  square  ground  plan  and  an  octagon  roof  with  a 
second  circular  storey.  Of  the  fifth  group.  In  the  south,  only  one 
■emple  remains — the  Chandi  Bima — a  small,  beautiful  and  excep- 
tionally interesting  building.  In  "  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  dbs 
of  which  stand  out  much  more  prominently  than  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  niche-shaped  onuments  which  rest  each  on  its  lotus 
cushion."  How  this  happen*  to  be  the  one  Chalulcvan  temple 
amid  hundreds  is  a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  plateau  lies  6500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  roads  and  stairways,  locally  known  as  Buddha 
roads,  lead  up  from  the  lowlands  of  Bagclen  and  Pekalongan.  The 
stairway  between  Lake  Menjur  and  Lake  Chcbon^  alone  consisted 
of  4700  steps.  The  width  of  the  roadway,  however,  is  only  some  three 
or  four  feet.  A  remarkable  subterranean  tunnel  still  exists,  which 
KTved  to  drain  the  plateau. 

Of  all  the  Hindu  temple*  of  Java  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
i*  Boro-Budur,  which  ranks  among  the  architectural  marvels  of  the 
world-  It  lies  in  the  residency  of  Kcdu,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Progo.  a  considerable  stream  flowing  south  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Tbe  place  is  best  reached  by  taking  the  steam-tram  from  Magelang 
or  Jogjakarta  to  the  village  of  Muntilam  Passat,  where  a  conveyance 
may  be  hired.  Strictly  speaking,  Boro-Budur  is  not  a  tcfflple  but  a 
bill,  rising  about  150  ft.  above  the  plain,  encased  with  imposing 
terraces  constructed  of  hewn  lava-blocks  and  crowded  with  sculp- 
ture*. The  lowest  terrace  now  above  ground  forms  a  aquare,  each 
tide  497  ft.  king.  About  50  ft.  higher  there  is  another  terrace  of 
similar  shape.  Hieit  follow  four  other  terraces  of  more  irregular 
contour.  The  structure  is  crowned  by  a  dome  or  cupola  51  ft.  in 
diameter  surrounded  by  sixteen  smaller  bell -shaped  cupolas. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  main  design,  to  quote  Mr  Sewell,  may  be 
devribcd  as  "an  archaic  Indian  temple,  considerably  flattened 
and  coosi^ing  of  a  leric*  of  terraces,  surmounted  by  a  quasi-stupa 


'  See  R-  Verbeek,  "  Liget  der  oudheden  van  Java,"  in  Vrrhand. 
T,  k.  Sat.  Cm.,  xlvi..  and  his  Ovdrrid  kundift  kaart  van  Java. 
R.  Sewell's  "  Antiquarian  note*  in  Java,"  in  Joumai  of  the  Royal 
Atiatic  Society  (1006),  eive  the  best  conspectus  available  for  Engli&h 
readers.  W.  B.  WorsfoM,  A  Viiil  u  Jaoa  (London,  1S91),  ha*  a 
sketch  of  what  was  then  known,  revised  by  Professor  W.  Rhys 
vids;  but  whoever  wishes  full  information  must  reier  to  Dutch 
autboritiet.    These  are  Dumerous  but  diflkult  of  access. 


capped  by  a  dagoba."  It  was  discovered  by  (he  engineer  J.  W. 
Ijzerman  10  iSHs  that  the  basement  of  the  structure  had  been  earthed 
up  before  the  building  was  finished,  and  that  the  lowest  retaining 
wall  was  completely  concealed  by  the  embankment.  The  architects 
had  evidently  found  that  their  temple  was  threatened  with  a  de- 
*trurtii'e  ^ubKidcnrr',  anil,  while  the  sculptor*  were  still  busy  with 
th<.'  ill  Mirjhon  i<f  t  li<.'  li.>u.<T  Facade*,  they  had  to  abandon  their  work. 
|.BijI  the  unfinished  bas-rtllcfs  were  carefully  pcxitected  by  clay  and 
oIiKrks  i.>f  stone  and  tell  in  |^lion:and  since  1B96  they  arc  sra dually 
but  nystematicallv  bcin^  ckhumed  and  photographea  by  the  Dutch 
archaeologists,  who.  however,  have  to  iirocecd  with  caution,  filling 
up  one  portion  of  the  embankment  before  they  go  on  to  deal  witE 
another.  The  subjecit  (natcd  to  this  lowest  enceinte  are  of  the 
miist  varied  dcsctiptioit,  lorming  a  picture-gallery  of  landscapes 
•Clones  of  outdoor  and  ilimifstic  life,  mingled  with  mythological  and 
reliuinu^  designs.  Among  ihe  genre  class  appear  men  shooting  birds 
with  lilow-pipe  or  bow  and  arrow,  fishermen  with  rod  or  net,  a  man 
pt.iyinx  a  lugnipe.  and  so  oil.  It  would  Kem  as  if  the  architect  had 
mifndi'd  ^r^dually  to  \i-  in  the  devotees  from  the  thing*  of  thii 
wtjrld.  When  once  (In  '  -gan  to  ascend  from.stagc  to  stage  of  the 
temple- hill  they  were  luccd  to  the  realities  of  religion ;  and,  by 
the  lime  they  reached  tin  iiagoba  Ihey  fiad  passed  through  a  procesa 
of  instruction  and  were  ready,  with  enlightened  eyes,  to  enter  and 
behold  the  image  of  Buddha,  symbolically  left  imperfect,  a*  beyond 
thp  powpf  of  human  art  10  realize  or  portray.  From  basement  to 
summit  the  Viholi:  hiil  is  1  great  picture  bible  of  the  Mahayaoa 
creed. 

If  the  statue*  and  bas-reliefs  of  Boro-Budur  were  placed  side 
by  side  they  would  extend  for  3  m.  The  eye  of  the  spectator, 
looking  up  from  the  present  ground-level,  is  caught,  says  Mr  Sewcll, 
by  the  rows  of  life-size  Buddhas  that  adorn  the  retaining  walls  of 
the  several  terraces  and  the  cage-like  shrine*  on  the  circular  plat* 
forms.  All  the  great  figure*  on  the  east  side  represent  Akshobnjv. 
the  Dhyant  Buddha  of  the  East.  His  right  hand  is  in  the  Chumi^ 
parsa  mudra  (pose)  touching  the  earth  in  front  of  the  right  knee— 

I  swear  bjr  the  earth."  All  the  statues  on  the  fouin  side  are 
Ratnasam  Chavu  in  the  varada  mudra — the  rieht  hand  displayed 
upwards — "  I  give  you  all."  On  the  west  side  ine  (tatues  represent 
Amitabha  in  the  dhyana  or  padinasama  mudra,  the  right  hand 
resting  palm  upwards  on  the  left,  both  being  on  the  lap — the  attitude 
of  meditation.  Those  on  the  north  represent  Amosasiddhi  in  the 
sbhaya  mudra,  the  right  fund  being  raised  and  diiplayed,  palm 
outwards — "  Fear  not,  all  is  well." 

Other  remarkable  groups  of  Hindu  temple*  exist  near  the  village 
of  Prambarian'  (less  correctly  Brambanan)  in  Surakarta,  but  tiot  far 
from  the  borders  of  Jokjakarta,  with  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
the  two  chief  towns.  The  village  has  been  named  after  the  temple*. 
Prambanan  *ignifying  the  place  of  teacher*.  The  whole  ecclesias- 
tical settlement  was  turroundcd  by  three  lines  of  wall,  of  which 
qnlv  the  inmost  i*  now  visible  above  ground.  Between  the  second 
and  third  walls  are  157  small  temples,  and  in  the  central  enclosure 
are  the  ruins  of  six  larger  temple*  in  a  double  row  with  two  smaller 
ones  at  the  tids.  The  middle  temple  of  the  western  row  is  the  main 
building,  full  of  statues  of  purely  Sivaite  character — Siva  as  Guru 
or  teacher,  Siva  as  Kala  or  Time  the  Destroyer,  Durga,  Canesha. 
and  so  on.  But,  just  as  many  churches  in  Christendom  are  called 
not  after  the  Christ  but  after  the  Virgin,  so  this  i*  known  as  Lars 
(i.e.  Virgin)  Janggrang  from  the  popular  name  of  Durga.  in  the 
southern  temple  of  the  row  is  a  veo'  fine  figure  of  a  four-armed 
Brahma:  in  the  northern  there  was  a  Vishnu  with  attendant  figures. 
Of  the  other  row  the  middle  temple  is  again  the  largest,  with  Siva, 
his  nandi  or  bull,  and  other  symbolic  sculptures.  To  the  north  lies 
the  extraordinarv  cluster  of^  temples  which,  though  it  does  not 
deserve  its  popular  name  of  Chandi  Sewu,  the  thousand  shrines, 
consists  of  at  least  340  smalt  buildings  gathered  round  a  great  central 
temple,  richly  adorned,  though  roofless  and  partially  ruined  since 
the  earthrjuake  of  1867.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  figures  are 
those  of  the  huge  and  unsainly  guardians  of  the  temple  kneeling  at 
the  four  main  gateways  of  each  of  the  principal  buildings.  Colonel 
Yule  pointed  out  that  there  are  distma  traces  of  a  fine  coal  of 
stucco  on  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  buildings,  and  he  com- 
»red  in  this  respect  "  the  cave  walls  of  Ellora,  the  great  idols  at 
Bamian,  and  the  Doric  order  at  Sellnus."  Other  temples  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  as  Chandi  Sewu  are  Ch.  Lumbung,  Ch.  Kali 
Bening  (Baneng).  with  a  monstrous  Kala  head  as  the  centre  of  the 
design  on  the  southern  side,  Ch.  KalongandCb.  Plaoian.  Tradition 
assigns  these  temples  to  1166-1296. 

Of  the  temples  of  the  eastern  zone  the  best  known  is  Chandi  Jago 
(or  Tumpang),  elaborately  described  in  the  Archaeological  Commis- 
sion's monograph.  According  to  the  Pararaton,  a  native  chronicle 
(published  in  the  Verkand.  p.  *,  Bal.  Gen.  t.  K.  tn  W.,  1896),  it 
belongs  to  the  13th  century,  containing  the  tomb  of  Rangavuni  or 
Vishnu  vardhana,  who  died  in  1773-1373.  The  shrine  proper 
occupies  the  third  of  three  platforms,  the  lowest  of  which  forms  a 


*  The  chief  authorities  on  Prambanan  are  J.  W.  f  jzerman, 
Beschriivint  der  oudheden  nabij  dt  Crens  der  rtsideniies  Soerakarla  en 
Djopakaria  (Batavia,  1891,  with  photograph*  and  atlas):  and 

S.  Groneman,  TJandi  Parambananop  Midden  Java:  see  also  Cuidt 
travtrt  I'expaiition  dti  Pays-Eai  (The  Hague,  I900),  No.  174,  aqq. 
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■quBTC  of  43  to  46  ft.  nch  lide.  TTie  building  front*  the  west,  and 
ia  cafutructed  of  «□  Midctiiic  tufl  of  infenor  quality  and  dark 
colour.  Of  diuinctly  Buddhiitic  iodueoce  there  ii  do  trace. 
Tbc  makara  (elephant-fiah  heul)  U  notably  abeeot.  Tbe  Kulpture* 
which  run  round  the  base  and  along  the  tides  of  the  pbtforini  or 
terracci  are  of  the  most  elaborate  and  varied  deicnption — kings  on 
thrones,  dwarfs,  elephants,  luperoaturvl  beins*,  diabolical  and 
rrotesqu*.  tr«-mon»ter»,  palaca,  temples,  courtyards,  lakes,  gar- 
dens, lor»t3 — all  arc  leprewntcd.  In  one_placc  appears  a  Chinese- 
□r  Burmese- too  king  srvcn-roof ed  fMgoda ;  in  another,  a  tall  temple 
strangely  split  down  t  tie  centre,  with  a  Right  of  atepi  running  up  the 
fissure.  Tne  inscription*  are  in  the  Devanagari  character.  In  the 
same  ncictibourhood  .ire  Cb.  Singossari,  Ch.  Kidal,  &c.  Another  o( 
the  most  Dcautiful  ol  tlte  eastern  temples  ia  Ch.  J abung,  mentioned  in 
1330.  It  is  built  of  rtd  brkk:  and  its  dictTnctlv  Javanese  origin  i* 
suggested  by  the  Irt'iuency  of  the  anake-motii  still  characteristic 
of  modern  Javanese  ^it.  It  may  be  added  that  a  comparison  of  the 
several  buildings  cf  ihe  lone  afford*  an  inteiesting  study  in  the 
development  of  the  piluter  as  a  decorative  rather  than  structural 
element. 

At  Panabaram,  ncv  Blitar,  Kediri,  U  another  group  of  atone 
temples  and  other  building*.  The  chief  tem^e  ia  remarkable 
for  the  riciinc^  of  its  sculpture*,  which  are  peculiarly  delicate  and 
spirited  in  their  detail*.  The  decoration  of  the  mere  robe*  of  one 
oi  the  frce-st^tndiTiK  stairwaY.guardian*  consist*  of  scroll-work, 
imer^nericd  uiih  birrit  and  stuinal*  reodered  in  a  non-Indian  style, 
reminiscent  of  CluTicst  or  Japanese  work.  It  ha*  been  described, 
as  one     the  most  beadtiful  piece*  of  aculpture  in  all  the  East. 

Sculpturesfrom  the  temples  are  Katteied  far  and  wide  throughout 
Java,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difEcultie*  of  tbe  archacolagiat 
to  determine  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  apecimens. 
This,  too,  is  often  tne  case  with  those  that  have  fourid  their  way 
to  the  museum*  of  Java  And  Europe  (Batavia,  Leiden,  Haarlem, 
Berlin,  Ac).  Minor  relics  of  the  past  are  to  be  found  alilce  in  the 
palaM*  of  toe  nobles  and  the  huts  of  the  highland  peasants.  Zodiac 
cupa  of  copper  or  broiue  dating  from  tne  lath  or  ijth  century 
arc  in  dailv  use  among  the  Tcnggerese.  The  musical  instruments 
used  by  toe  musician*  of  the  native  courts  are  olten  priud  on 
account  of  their  great  antiquity. 

As  manv  of  the  Chinese  came  from  China  centuries  ago  and  have 
not  ceased  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  lutive  country,  the  house* 
t>f  the  wealthier  men  among  them  are  often  rich  in  ancient  qiedroen* 
of  Chinese  art.  Tbe  special  exhibition  organiied  by  Henri  Borel 
and  other  enthusiasts  showed  how  much  of  value  in  this  matter 
might  be  brought  together  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  ol  the  owners 
to  commit  the  sao^fege  of  exposing  to  public  gaie  the  image*  of 
their  ancestral  god*  and  heroe*.  Borel  has  given  exquisite  example* 
of  images  of  Kwao-yin  (the  Chinese  Vir^n-Oodde**^,  of  Buddhaa,  of 
the  ghoulish  god  oTliterature,  trf  Lie-tai-Peh  (the  Chinese  poet  wlio 
has  gone  to  live  in  the  planet  Venus),  &c.,  in  illustration  of  his  papers 
in  CAri  fiamand  *t  kcUandaii.  pt.  v.  (1900),  ft  translation  othis 
monograph  published  at  Bauvia. 

AUTHOBiTiF.''  — Lr^i''-'  t^f  ■pedal  works  quoted  passim,  ite  Mr 
StamfwdRafli    .  J7.  .  vLondon.  1830) ;  F.Juneliufan.JoM; 

Mint  CesUlt,  Fjlan^ruieckt,  und  innere  Bauart  (Gcr.  tnini.  by  J.  K. 
Hasskarl,  Leipzig,  1854-1857);  P-  J-  Vcth,  Java,Ceograpkisck,tlktu- 
to[iick,  kiitoriich  (jnd  cd.,  Haarlem,  i8o6'l<)a3),  a  m.i^^teily  t^m- 

Kndium  oriiin^lly  based  larncly  on  Junghuhn's  deairipti'm*;  L.  van 
:venter,  ^ichiciUnis  drr  Ntderiandcrs  op  Java  (2nd  ctl.,  Haarlem, 
1895):  L,  W.  C.  vjn  den  Berg,  Le  iladhramout  el  Ui  <oU  nUf  arabes 
daiti  i'arckiptl  indien  (Batavia,  i836);  E.  R.  Scidmori',  Jaia,  At 
Cardtn  of  IM  East  (New  York,  1898);  J.  Chailley-Bcrt,  Jam  tt  ut 
tabitanlr  (Paris.  igoo);C.  Day,  The  Pofuyatid  AdminiiUalioH  ef  l)u 
DmUkiit  Jaaa  (London.  1904):  E.  S.  de  i\.Ierck,  De  Jatiu-Oorlot  tan 
l8»-i830  (Batavia,  1905);  Encyclopaedie  v.  N.  Indii.art.  "  Java;" 
Cmtd*  i  Irattrs  V Eiposilion  de  Paris  (The  Hague.  1900),  with  articles 
by  *peciali*t*  on  each  department  of  the  Dutch  cnl'inie*,  more 
panicularly  Java;  ^^o/onia/e  Verstaieji  en  Retctrinis-aS^nak  van 
N.  Indii,  being  ollicial  publications  of  the  Dutch  and  Dutch  East- 
Indian  Government  (see  also  Malay  Archifelaco). 

(H.A.W.1  O.J.R.H.) 

JAVBLIX,  a  spear,  partlctiUrly  one  light  enough  to  be  thrown, 
a  dart.  The  javelin  was  oftea  provided  with  a  thonf  to  help  in 
casting  (see  Spzab).  Javelin-throwing  is  one  of  the  contests  in 
ihe  athletic  section  at  the  international  Olympic  games.  For- 
merly the  sheriff  of  a  county  or  borough  had  a  body  of  men 
Krmcd  with  javelins,  and  known  as  javelin-men,  who  acted 
as  a  bodyguard  lor  the  Judges  when  they  went  on  assize.  Their 
duties  are  now  perfonned  by  the  ordinary  police.  The  word 
hselt  is  an  adaptation  of  Fr.  javeline.  There  are  several  words 
in  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  languages  and  In  Old  English, 
meaning  a  spear  or  dart,  that  seem  to  be  connected  with  javd, 
the  base  form  in  French;  thus  Wcbh  foflack,  Irish  gabhla, 
O.  Norwegian  tafiok,  O.  E.  lajetuc,  later  En  the  form  gavdock,  cf. 
O.  Nonnan-Fr,  goMlot,  jastlal,  ItaL  pawloUo.    The  origin 


seems  to  be  Celtic,  and  the  word  'a  cognatt;  with  tr.  grfa,  a  hook, 
fork,  gaff;  the  root  is  seen  In  "  gable  "  (9.*.),  and  in  the  German 
Cabet,  fork.  Tbe  change  in  meaning  from  fork,  forked  end 
of  a  spear,  to  the  spear  itself  is  obscure. 

JAW  (Mid.  Eng.  jawe,  jowe  and  geme,  0.  Eng.  dueman,  on- 
nected  with  "  chaw  "  and  "  chew,"  and  in  form  with  "  jowl "), 
in  anatomy,  the  term  for  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  the 
mandible  or  lower  maxillary  bone  of  the  skull;  it  is  sometimea 
loosely  applied  to  all  the  lower  front  paiti  of  the  skull  (q.w.). 

JAWAlIqI,  Abu  ManjOr  MauhOb  ul-JawIlIqI  (107J-1145), 
Arabian  grammarian,  was  bom  at  Bagdad,  where  be  studiol 
philology  under  Tibrlzf  and  became  famoua  for  his  handwriting. 
Is  his  later  years  he  acted  as  imam  to  the  caliph  Uoqtafi.  His 
chief  work  is  the  KUsb  td-iitt'arrab,  01 "  Explanation  of  Foreign 
Words  used  in  Arabic" 

The  text  wa*  edited  from  an  Incomplete  manuacript  by  E.  Sachau 
(Leipsig,  1S67).  Many  of  the  lacunae  in  this  have  been  supplied 
from  another  manuscript  by  W.  Spitta  in  the  Journal  of  Ik*  GtrmoM 
Oritntal  Socuiy,  xxxiii.  3o8  sqq.  Another  work,  written  as  a  supple- 
ment CO  the  U^nat  idrChaiawAt  of  Harin  (gji.),  has  been  pubUsned 
aa  "  Le  Livre  de*  locution*  vicieuscs,"  by  H.  Derenbourg  in  iiergcn- 
Uiidiiekt  ForxkuHten  (Letpaig,  1B75),  pp.  107-166.       (G.  W.  TT) 

JAWHAR,  a  native  sUte  of  India,  In  the  Konkan  division  of 
Bombay,  sitiuUed  among  the  lower  ranges  ol  the  western  Ghata. 
Area  310  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)147,538.  Tbe  estimated  rcvcntieb 
£1 1 ,000;  there  is  no  trihute.  The  chief,  who  is  a  Koli  by  caste, 
traces  back  his  descent  to  1343.  The  leading  exports  are  teak 
and  rice.  The  principal  villageisthat  of  Jawhar  (pop. 3567). 

JAW0R6W,  a  town  in  Galida,  Austria,  30  m.  W.  of  Lemberg. 
Fop!  (1900),  lOiOgoL  It  has  a  pottery,  a  brewery,  a  distillery 
and  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce  Not  far  from  it  is  tbe 
watering-place  of  Szkto  with  siUphur  springs.  The  town  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  John  SobieskI,  who  there  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  pope  and  the  Venetian  republic  on  his 
success  against  the  Turks  at  Vienna  (1683).  At  Jawor6w  Peter 
the  Great  was  betrothed  to  Catherine  I. 

JAY,  JOHH  (1745-1819),  American  statesman,  the  descendant 
of  a  Huguenot  family,  and  ion  of  Peter  Jay,  a  successful  New 
York  merchant,  waa  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  iiih  of 
December  1745-  On  graduating  at  King's  CoUcge  (now  Colum- 
bia University)  in  1764,  Jay  entered  the  office  of  Benjamiii 
Kissam,  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer.  In  i768hewasadmitte<l 
to  the  bar,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1 774 
he  married  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Livingstoa, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  close  relations  with  one  of  the  most 
influential  families  in  New  York.  Like  many  other  aUe  young 
lawyers,  Jay  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  that  resulted 
in  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  identifying  himself 
with  the  conservative  element  in  the  Whig  or  patriot  party.  He 
waa  sent  as  a  delegate  from  New  York  City  to  the  Continental 
CongressatPhilodelpbiain  September  1774,  and  thou^  almfxtt 
the  youngest  member,  was  entrusted  with  drawing  up  the 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  second  congress, 
also,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  loth  of  Afay  1775, 
Jay  was  a  member;  and  on  its  behalf  he  prepared  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Canada  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Jam&ica 
and  Ireland.  In  April  1776,  while  stiU  retaining  his  acU 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  Jay  was  chosen  as  a  member  of 
the  third  provincial  congress  of  New  York;  and  his  consequent 
absence  from  Philadelphia  deprived  bim  of  the  hooout  of 
affixing  his  tignature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  a  member  of  the  fourth  provincial  congress  he  drafted  a 
resolution  by  which  the  delegates  of  NcwYork  in  the  Continental 
Congress  were  authorized  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. In  1777  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  tbe  con- 
vention whidi  drafted  the  first  New  York  state  constitution 
After  acting  for  some  time  as  one  of  the  council  of  safety  (wtucli 
administered  the  state  government  until  the  new  constitutioa 
came  into  effect),  be  was  made  chief  justira  of  New  York  stftte, 
in  September  1777.  A  clause  in  the  state  constitution  pro- 
hibited any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  holding  any  other 
post  save  that  of  delegate  to  Congress  on  a  "  special  occasion," 
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but  fai  Norember  1778  the  legislature  pnnouiKcd  Uie  teccnion 
td  what  b  now  the  state  of  Vermont  from  the  jurudiction  of 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  to  be  Mch  an  ocauion,  and 
sent  Jajto  Congim  charged  with  the  duty  of  MCuiing  a  setU&- 
raent  of  the  teiritorial  claims  of  his  state.  He  look  his  seat 
in  congress  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  on  the  loth  was  dioaen 
pie^dcvt  in  succession  to  Henry  Laurens. 

On  the  97th  (rf  September  1779  Jay  was  applied  minister 
ptenipotenlkiy  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  instiucted  to  endeavour  to  bring  Spain 
into  the  treaty  already  existing  between  France  and  the  United 
States  by  a  gnaiantee  that  Spain  should  have  the  Floiidas  in 
case  (rf  a  succcasful  issue  of  the  war  against  Great  Britain, 
reserving,  however,,  to  the  United  Sutes  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Missis^iqn.  He  w»  also  to  solicit  a  subsidy  in  consideration 
of  the  guarantee,  and  a  loan  of  five  million  dollaj^  His  task  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Although  Spain  had  janed  France  in 
the  war  against  Great  Britain,  she  feared  to  imperil  her  own 
colonial  interesU  by  directly  encouragiDg  and  aiding  the  former 
British  colonies  in  theit  revolt  against  their  mother  country, 
and  she  had  refused  to  recognize  the  United  States  as  an  in- 
dependent power.  Jay  landed  at  Cadis  on  the  iind  of  January 
1780,  but  was  tdd  that  he  could  not  be  received  in  a  formally 
diplomatic  character.  Is  May  the  king's  minister,  Count 
dc  Fkwida  Blaaca,  intimated  to  him  that  the  one  obstacle  to  a 
tieaty  was  the  question  of  the  tree  navigation  of  the  Mlsais^pi, 
and  for  montlu  following  this  interview  the  policy  of  the 
court  was  clearly  one  of  delay.  In  February  1781  Congress 
instructed  Jay  that  he  mi^t  make  concctitions  rf^arding  the 
navigation  of  the  Hissbaippi,  if  necesaaiy;  but  further  delays 
were  interposed,  the  news  <rf  the  surrender  of  Yoriitown  arrived, 
and  Jay  decided  that  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  treaty  was  no 
longer  advisable.  Hia  cfimls  to  procure  a  loan  were  not  much 
more  ncoesaful,  and  he  was  seriously  embanasaed  by  the  action 
of  Congrca  in  drawing  bills  upon  him  for  large  sums.  Although 
by  importuning  the  Spanish  minister,  and  by  pledging  Us 
pmftful  feqiontibility.  Jay  was  able  to  meet  some  of  the  tulls, 
he  was  at  last  forced  to  protest  others;  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  was  saved  ooly  by  a  timely  subsidy  from  France. 

In  1781  Jay  was  commissioned  to  act  with  Fracldin,  John 
Adams,  Jefferson  and  Henry  Laurens  in  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Gntt  Britain.  He  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  sjnl  of  June 
t78<,  nnd  Joindy  with  Franklin  bad  iwoceeded  f^  with  the 
nEgDdatloBS  wben  Adam*  arrived  bto  In  October.  The  in- 
stnictions  of  the  American  ncsotiatois  were  as  fdlows: — 

"  Yoa  are  to  make  the  most  candid  and  confidential  eommnnica- 
tiotu  upon  all  subjects  to  the  miniaten  of  our  geMnius  ally,  the 
idvt  of  France;  to  undertake  notfaing  in  the  negotiations  for  peace 
or  truce  without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence;  and  ultimately 
to  [ovem  yourselves  by  their  advice  ^nd  apinion,  eruleavouriDB 
in  your  whole  conduct  to  make  them  sensible  how  much  we  rely 
on  hU  majesty's  influence  for  effectual  support  in  every  thinE  that 
may  be  necessary  to  (he  prescot  security,  or  future  prospeniyt  of 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Jay,  however,  In  a  letter  written  to  the  pieddent  of  CongKn 
from  Spain,  bad  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  disapproval  of 
soch  dependence  upon  France,  and,  on  arriving  In  Paris,  he 
demanded  that -Great  Britain  should  treat  with  hia  oountiy  on 
•n  equal  footing  by  fint  leooinising  Us  independence,  altbAu^ 
the  Frendi  nl^er.  Count  de  Vergennea,  contended  that  an 
ackaoiriedsment  of  independence  as  an  effect  of  the  treaty 
wa»  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Finally, 
owing  largely  to  Jay,  who  suspected  the  good  faitb  of  France, 
the  American  negotiators  decided  to  treat  indepcnaently  with 
Great  Britain.  The  provUonal  articles,  which  were  so  favour- 
able  to  the  United  States  as  to  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  courts 
et  France  and  Spain,  were  signed  on  the  30th  of  November  1783, 
and  were  adopted  with  no  impulaat  change  as  the  final  treaty 
no  the  3rd  of  September  17S3. 

On  the  a4th  <4  July  17S4  Jay  landed  In  Kew  York,  where  he 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  (he  dty  and  elected  a  delegate 
toCongress.  Onthe7thofMayCongTetshadalrcadychoecnhim 
to  be  secretary  for  foreifn  affairs,  and  in  December  Jay  resigned 
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his  seat  in  Congress  and  accepted  the  secretaryship.  He  con- 
tinued to  act  in  this  cspadty  until  1790,  when  Jefferson  became 
secretary  of  state  under  the  new  constitution.  In  the  question  of 
this  constitution  Jay  had  taken  a  keen  interest,  and  as  an 
advocate  of  its  ratification  he  wrote  over  the  name  "  Publius," 
five  (Noa.  3,  J,  4,  s  ^)  the  famous  series  of  papers  known 
collectively  as  the  Pidtrtditt  (see  Hamilton,  AutXANDut).  He 
published  antmymonsly  (though  without  succeeding  in  concealing 
the  autbonhip)  An  AdMss  U  the  People  ^ Nem  York,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  constitution;  and  in  the  state  convention  at  Pough- 
keepsie  he  ably  seconded  Hamilton  in  securing  its  ratification 
by  New  Yorii.  In  making  hb  first  appointmenu  to  federal 
offices  President  Washington  asked  Jay  to  take  his  choice; 
Jay  chose  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  held 
thb  position  frcmi  September  1789  to  June  1795.  The  most 
famous  case  that  came  before  him  was  that  of  CUiolm  v,  Georgia, 
in  iriiich  the  question  was.  Can  a  sute  be  suea  by  a  dtizcn 
of  another  sUte  ?  Georgia  argued  that  it  could  not  be  so  sued, 
oa  the  ground  that  it  was  a  sovereign  state,  but  Jay  decided 
against  Georgia,  on  the  ground  that  sovcrdgnty  in  America 
raided  with  the  people.  This  decision  led  to  the  adbption  of 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  federal  omstitution,  which 
provides  that  no  suit  may  be  brought  in  the  fcdeta)  courts 
against  any  sUte  by  a  dtizen  of  aiwther  state  or  by  a  dtixcn  or 
subject  of  any  fordgo  state.  In  1 791  Jay  consented  to  stand  for 
the  govemonhip  of  New  York  Sute,  but  a  partisan  letuming- 
boanl  found  the  returns  of  three  counties  technically  defective, 
and  though  Jay  had  recdved  an  actual  majority  trf  votes,  his 
opponent,  George  Clinton,  was  declared  elected. 

Ever  ^ce  the  War  of  Independence  there  had  been  friction 
between  Great  Britain  ud  the  United  Sutes.  To  the  grievances 
of  the  United  Sutes,  counting  prindpally  of  Great  Britain's 
refusal  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  forts  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  as  was  requircd'by  the  peace  treaty  of  1783,  her 
refusal  to  make  compensation  for  negroes  carried  away  by  the 
British  army  at  the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence,  her 
restrictiona  on  American  commerce,  and  her  refusal  to  enter 
into  any  conunerdal  treaty  with  the  United  Sutes,  were  added, 
after  war  \aoit  out  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1793, 
the  anti-neutral  naval  policy  according  to  which  British  naval 
vessels  were  authorized  to  search  American  merchantmen  and 
impress  American  seamen,  provisions  were  treated  as  contraband 
of  war,  and  American  vessels  were  seized  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  had  on  board  goods  iriiich  were  the  pnqterty  of  the 
enemy  or  were  bound  for  a  port  which  though  not  actually 
blockaded  was  declared  to  be  blockaded.  The  anti-Briti^ 
feeling  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  became  so  strong  that 
on  the  7th  of  April  1794  a  lesolutkm  was  introduced  to  prohibit 
commercial  intemunc  between  the  United  Sutes  and  Great 
Britain  until  the  north-western  posts  should  be  evacuated  and 
Great  Britain's  antt-neutnl  naval  policy  should  be  abandoned. 
Thereapott  W^iington,  fearing  that  war  might  result,  appointed 
Jay  minister  eatrawdinary  to  Great  Britain  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  af^xrintment  by  a  vole  of 
18  to  8,  although  the  non-intercourse  resolution  which  came 
from  the  house  a  few  days  later  was  defeated  in  the  senate  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-Presid»t  John  Adams.  Jay  landed 
at  Falmouth  in  Jime  1794,  rigned  a  treaty  with  Lord  Grenville 
on  the  19th  of  Novembn:,  and  disembarked  again  at  New  York 
on  the  aSth  of  May  1795.  The  treaty,  known  in  hbtory  as  Jay's 
Treaty,  provided  that  the  north-western  posU  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  ist  of  June  1 796,  that  commissioneTs  should  be 
appdnted  to  settle  the  north-east  and  the  north-west  bonndariea, 
and  that  the  Britiib  claims  for  Britidi  debU  as  wdl  as  the 
American  claims  for  compensation  for  illegal  seizures  should 
be  referred  to  commissionera.  More  than  one-half  of  the  clauses 
in  the  treaty  rdated  to  commerce,  and  althou^  they  con- 
tained nther  small  concessions  to  the  United  States,  they 
were  about  as  much  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected 
in  the  drcumstances.  One  clause,  the  operation  of  which 
was  limited  to  two  years  from  the  close  of  the  existing  war, 
provided  that  American  vcsseb  not  eaceedi]ig,30,im.  burden 
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might  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  but  ihould  carry  only 
American  products  there  and  take  away  to  American  ports  only 
West  Indian  products;  moreover,  the  United  States  was  to 
nport  in  American  vessels  00  molasses,  sugar,  coSee,  cocoa 
or  cotton  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Jay  consented  to  this 
prohibition  under  the  imprcsuon  that  the  articles  named 
were  peculiarly  the  products  of  the  West  Indies,  not  being  aware 
that  cotton  was  rapidly  becoming  an  important  export  from 
the  loiithem  states.  The  operation  of  the  other  commercial 
clatues  was  limited  to  twelve  yean.  By  them  the  United  States 
was  granted  limited  privileges  of  trade  with  the  British  East 
Indies;  some  provisions  were  made  for  reciprocal  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  In 
Europe;  some  articles  were  specified  under  the  head  of  "  contra- 
band of  war  ";  it  was  agreed  that  whenever  ptovfsiona  were 
seized  as  contraband  they  should  be  paid  for,  and  that  in  cases  of 
the  capture  of  a  vessel  carrying  contraband  goods  such  goods 
only  and  not  the  whole  cargo  should  be  seized;  it  was  also 
Bgned  that  no  vessel  should  be  seized  merely  because  it  was  bound 
for  a  blockaded  port,  unless  it  attempted  to  enter  the  port 
after  receiving  notice  of  the  blockade.  The  treaty  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  on  the-  8th  of  June  1795,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  clause  relating  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  was  ratified 
on  the  34th  by  a  vote  ol  m  to  10.  As  yet  the  public  was  ignorant 
of  its  contents,  and  although  the  Senate  had  enjoined  secrecy 
on  its  members  even  after  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  Senator 
Mason  of  Virginia  gave  out  a  copy  for  publication  only  a  few 
days  later.  The  Republican  party,  strongly  sympathizii^  with 
France  and  strongly  disUking  Great  Britain,  had  been  opposed 
to  Jay's  mission,  and  had  denounced  Jay  as  a  traitor  and 
guillotined  him  in  eSigy  when  they  heard  that  he  was  actually 
negotiating.  The  publication  of  the  treaty  only  added  to  their 
fury.  They  filled  newspapers  with  articles  denouncing  it, 
wrote  virulent  pamphlets  agamst  it,  and  burned  Jay  in  effigy. 
The  British  flag  was  insulted.  Hamilton  was  stoned  at  a  public 
meeting  in  New  York  while  speaking  in  defence  of  the  treaty,  and 
Washington  was  grossly  abused  fbr  signing  it.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Republicans  endeavoared  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  by  refu^ng  the  necessary  appro- 
priations, and  a  vote  (39th  of  April,  r795)  on  a  resc^uUon  that  it 
ought  to  be  carried  into  e&ect  stood  49  to  49;  but  on  the  next 
day  the  opposition  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  51  to  48.  Once 
in  operation,  the  treaty  grew  in  favour.  Two  days  before  landing 
on  his  Ktum  ftom  the  English  mis»on.  Jay  bad  been  elected 
gorenior  of  New  York  state;  notwithstanding  his  temporary 
unpopularity,  he  was  re-elected  in  April  1798.  With  the  close 
of  this  second  term  of  office  in  iBor,  he  ended  his  public  career. 
Altbongb  not  yet  fifty-seven  years  old,  he  refused  all  offers 
ol  office  and  retiring  to  his  estate  near  Bedford  in  Westchester 
county,  N.Y,,  spent  the  rest  of  hb  lite  in  rardy  interrupted 
aeclusioa.  In  polidcs  he  was  throughout  indined  toward 
Conservatbm,  and  after  the  rise  of  parties  under  the  federal 
government  be  stood  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John 
Adams  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaden  of  the  Federalist  party, 
as  opposed  to  the  RepnUicans  or  Democratlc-RepuUicana. 
From  i83r  until  rSaS  he  was  present  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  May  1839.  The  purity  and 
integrity  of  bis  life  are  commemorated  in  a  sentence  by  Daniel 
Webster:  "When  the  ^otless  ermine  of  the  Judidal  lobe 
fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  spotless  than  Itself." 

See  Tkt  Corrupondnee  and  PtMie  Papers  iif  JokM  Jay  (4  vols., 
New  York,  1890-1893),  edited  by  H.  P.  Johnston;  WinUm  Jay. 
Life  of  John  Jay  wilk  Stltcliom  from  kis  Corrttpendtitce  and  Uiscil- 
lantous  Papers  (a  vols,.  New  York,  1833);  WUiam  Whitelocke.  Lift 
end  Titnei  of  John  Jay  (New  York,  1887):  and  George  Pellew, 
John  Jay  (Boston,  1890),  in  the  "  American  Statesmen  Sinta." 

John  Jay's  son,  Wiluau  Jay  (1789-1858),  was  bora  in  New 
York  City  on  the  i6th  of  June  17S9,  graduated  Iron  Yak  in 
1807,  and  soon  afterwards  assumed  the  management  of  his 
lather's  large  estate  in  Westchester  county,  N.Y.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  peace,  tempennce  and  anti-ilavery  move- 
ments. He  took  a  prominent  pan  ia  1816  in  foonding  the 
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1S18  to  1843,  when  he  was  removed  from  office  by  the  party  in 
power  in  New  York,  which  hoped,  by  sacrificing  an  anti-slavery 
judge,  to  gain  additional  strength  in  the  southern  states; 
iniaied  the  American  anti-slavery  society  in  1834,  and  heU 
several  important  o&ctt  in  this  organization.  In  1840,  how- 
ever,  when  it  began  to  advocate  measures  which  he  dconed  too 
radical,  be  withdrew  his  membership,  but  with  hb  pen  he  con> 
tinued  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  dave,  urging  emancipation 
in  the  district  of  Columbia  and  the  exclusion  o^  slavery  from  the 
Territories,  though  deprecating  any  attempt  to  intofere  with 
slavery  in  the  states.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  peace 
society  and  was  its  preudent  for  several  years.  His  pamphlet. 
War  and  Peace;  Ike  EvOt  e}  the  First  wilk  a  Plan  Jot  Securint 
tke  Last,  advocating  international  arbitration,  was  published  by 
the  English  Peace  Society  In  1S43,  and  Is  said  to  havecontributcd 
to  the  promulgation,  by  the  powers  ^gning  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1856,  of  a  protocol  expressing  the  wish  that  nations,  before 
resorting  to  arms,  should  have  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a 
friendly  power.  Among  William  Jay's  other  writings,  the  most 
important  are  Tke  Life  ofjokn  Jay  (3  vols.,  1833)  and  a  Rniaa 
ef  tke  Causes  and  Consequences  of  tke  Uexican  Wtf  (i84^>  He 
died  at  Bedford  on  the  14th  of  October  1858. 

See  Bawd  TudEcrman.  WHUam  Jay  Or  CmsHMUmat 
Uoftmaa^atAbtUH^Smry  (New  Yotfc,  1893). 

William  Jay's  sm.  JOBH  Jat  (i8t  7-1894),  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  anti-sUvery  movement.  He  was  a  prcmdnent  mem- 
ber of  tiie  free  sinl  party,  and  was  one  of  the  organisers  oS  the 
Repiblican  party  in  New  York.  He  was  United  States  minister 
to  Austria-Hungary  in  t86^iS75,  and  was  a  member,  and  for  a 
time  president,  of  the  New  York  civQ  service  comniisBoii 
appointed  by  Governor  Cleveland  in  1883. 

JAY,  WILLIAM  (r769-i8s3),  English  Noncoofonniit  divine, 
was  bora  at  Tisbury  in  Wiltshire  on  the  6th  <rf  hlay  1769.  He 
adopted  his  father's  trade  ol  stone-mason,  but  gave  it  up  in 
1785  in  order  to  ester  the  Rev,  Coraelius  Winter's  school  at 
Marlborough.  During  the  three  years  that  Jay  spent  there, 
bis  preaching  powers  were  ni^dly  developed.  Before  be  was 
twenty-one  he  had  preached  nearly  a  thousand  times,  and  in 
1 788  he  had  for  a  while  occupied  Rowland  HIU's  pulpit  in  London. 
Wishing  to  continue  his  reading  he  accepted  th&  humble  pastor- 
ate of  Christian  Malford,  near  Chippenham,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  After  one  year  at  Hope  chapd,  Clifton,  be 
was  called  to  the  ministry  of  J^gyle  Independent  chapel  in  Bath; 
and  on  the  30th  of  January  1791  he  began  the  work  of  his  lile 
there,  attracting  braieis  Of  every  religious  denomination  and 
of  every  rank,  and  winning  for  himself  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  pulpit  orator,  an  earaest  rell^ous  author,  and  a  friendly 
counsellor.  Sheridan  declared  him  to  be  the  most  manly  orator 
he  had  ever  heard.  A  long  and  honourable  connexion  of  sizty^ 
two  yean  came  to  an  end  in  Jantury  1853,  and  he  ^ed  tm  the 
37th  of  December  following. 

The  best-known  of  Jay's  works  are  Ua  JfrnttKe  amd  J^vatsg 
Exercises:  The  CkriOtan  eonlemplaled:  Tke  Domestic  Mimisur't 
A  itiitani;  and  hii  Discourses.  He  alto  wrote  a  L^e  of  Set.  Corwelims 
Winter,  and  Memoirs  of  Rtf,  Jokn  Ctarkt.  An  editioo  of  Jay'a 
Works  in  13  voli.,  Svo,  revised  by  himself,  was  inued  in  184^1844, 
and  a^in  in  1856.  A  new  edition,  in  8  vols.,  Svo,  was  publiAed  im 
1876.  ^  Autobiopapky  (1854) :S.  Wlaon'a iffiMfr  <!f /a;  (1854); 
S.  Newth  in  Pulpit  Memorials  (1878). 

JAY  (Fr.  t^tti),  a  well-known  and  very  heautital  Eoropexs 
bird,  the  Cams  ^adonw  of  Unoaeus,  the  Garruha  g/andarius 
of  modera  ornithdo^sis.  To  thu  species  are  more  or  less 
closely  allied  numerous  lurds  inhabiting  the  Palaearctic  and 
Indian  regions,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  America, 
but  itot  occurring  in  the  Antilles,  in  the  soutbera  portion 
of  the  Neotropical  Region,  or  in  the  Ethiopian  or  Austra* 
lian.  All  these  birds  arc  commonly  called  jays,  and  fora  a 
group  of  the  crows  or  Corvidae,  which  may  fairiy  be  considered 
a  sub-family.  Carrtilinae.  Indeed  there  are,  or  have  been, 
systematists  who  would  elevate  the  jays  to  the  rank  of  a  ffamOy 
Gamdiiat  a  proceeding  which  seems  unnecessary.   Some  «l 
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than  hftve  on  unquestionable  resemblance  to  the  pies,  if  the  group 
DOW  knovD  by  thtt  name  can  be  satislactorily  severed  from  the 
true  Cminae.  In  structure  the  jays  are  not  readily  difFeren- 
tiated  from  the  piesi  but  in  habit  they  are  much  more  arboreal, 
delighting  in  thick  coverts,  seldom  appearing  in  the  open,  and 
seeking  their  food  on  or  under  trees.  They  seem  also  never  to 
walk  or  run  when  on  the  ground,  but  always  to  hop.  The  body- 
feathers  are  commonly  loose  and  soft;  and,  gaily  coloured  as  are 
most  of  the  species,  in  few  of  them  has  the  plumage  the  metallic 
^ossineas  it  generally  presents  in  the  pies,  while  the  proverbial 
beauty  of  the  "  jay's  wing  "  is  due  to  the  vivid  tints  of  blue — 
turqu^se  and  cobalt,  heightened  by  ban  of  jet-black,  an  indica- 
tioa  of  the  some  style  of  ornament  being  observable  in  the  greater 


Fig.  I — European  Jay. 

immbcr  of  the  other  forms  of  the  group,  and  in  some  predomi- 
nating over  nearly  the  whole  surface.  Of  the  many  genera 
that  have  been  proposed  by  ornithologists,  perhaps  about  nine 
may  be  deemed  BulBciently  well  established. 

The  ordinary  European  jay,  Garrulus  glandariiu  (fig.  i),  has 
■offered  so  much  persecution  in  the  British  Islands  as  to  liave 
become  in  many  cUstricta  a  rare  bird.  In  Ireland  it  seems  now 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  southern  half  of  the  island  only;  in 
England  generally,  it  is  far  less  numerous  than  formerly;  and 
in  Scotland  its  numbers  have  decreased  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  exterminated  but 
for  its  stock  being  supplied  in  autumn  by  immigration,  and  for 
its  shy  and  wary  behaviour,  espcdally  at  the  breeding-season, 
when  it  becomes  almost  wholly  mute,  and  thereby  often  escapes 
detection.  No  truthful  man,  however  much  he  may  love  the 
bird,  will  gainsay  the  depredations  on  fruit  and  eggs  that  it  at 
limes  commits;  but  the  gardeners  and  gamekeepers  of  Britain, 
instead  of  taking  a  few  simple  steps  to  guard  their  charge  from 
injury,  deliberately  adopt  methods  of  wholesale  destruction — 
methods  that  in  the  case  of  this  species  are  only  too  easy  and  too 
eSectual — by  proRering  temptation  to  trespass  which  it  is  not  in 
jay-nature  to  resist,  and  accordingly  the  bird  runs  great  chance 
of  total  extirpation.  Notwithstanding  the  war  carried  on  against 
the  jay,  its  varied  cries  and  active  gesticulations  show  it  to  be  a 
sprightly  bird,  and  at  a  distance  that  renders  its  beauty-spois 
invisible,  it  is  yet  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  dnnamon-coloured 
body  and  pure  white  tail-coverts,  which  contrast  with  the  deep 
black  and  rich  chestnut  that  otherwise  mark  its  plumage,  and 
even  the  young  at  once  assume  a  dress  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  adult.  The  nest,  generally  concealed  in  a  leafy  tree  or 
buah,  b  carefully  built,  with  a  lining  formed  of  fine  roots  neatly 
interwoven.  Herein  from  four  to  seven  eggs,  of  a  greenish- 
white  closely  freckled,  so  as  to  seem  suffused  with  light  olive, 
arc  laid  in  Uarcb  or  April,  and  the  young  on  quitting  it  accom- 
puiy  their  parents  for  some  weeks. 

Tbou^  the  common  jay  of  Europe  inhabits  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  south  of  64°  N.  lat.,  its  territory  in 
the  east  of  Russia  is  also  occupied  by  G.  brandli,  a  kindred  lorm, 
which  replaces  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ural,  and  ranges  thence 
BCIOS9  Siberia  to  Japan;  and  again  on  the  lower  Danube  and 
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thence  to  Constantinople  the  nearly  allied  G.  krynicki  (which 
alone  is  found  in  southern  Russia,  Caucasia  and  Asia  Minor) 
shares  its  haunts  with  it.'  It  also  crosses  the  Mediterranean 
to  Algeria  and  Morocco;  but  there,  as  in  southern  Spain,  it  is 
probably  but  a  winter  immigrant.  The  three  forms  just  named 
have  the  widest  range  of  any  of  the  genus.  Next  to  them  come 
G.  aUicapUlui,  reaching  from  Syria  to  Baluchbtan,  G.  japonicus, 
the  ordinary  jay  of  southern  Japan,  and  G.  lineniii,  the  Chinese 
bird.  Other  forms  have  a  much  more  limited  arca.asG.  cmicolis, 
the  local  and  resident  jay  of  Algeria,  G.  Myrcanus,  found  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  C.  tanantts,  confined  to 
the  isbnd  of  Formosa.  The  most  aberrant  of  the  true  jays  is 
G.  lidthi,  a  very  rare  species,  which  seems  to  come  from  some 
part  of  Japan  {vide  Salvador!,  Atti  Accad.  Torino,  vii.  474), 
though  its  exact  locality  is  not  known. 

Leaving  the  true  jays  of  the  genus  Carrvlus,  it  is  expedient 
next  to  consider  those  of  a  group  named,  in  1831,  PtrtsoTtui 
by  Prince  C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Saggio,  &c.,  Anim.  YerUbrali,  p.  43} 
and  Dyiornilhia  by  Swainson  {F.  B.-Americana,  ii.  495).' 

This  group  contains  two  species — one  the  Lanius  infausliu  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  Siberian  jay  of  English  writers,  which  ranges 
throughout  the  pine-forests  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  second  the  Comu  canodensii  of  the  same  author,  or  Canada 
jay,  occupying  a  similar  station  in  America.  The  so-called 
Siberian  jay  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  birds  in  the  world.  Its 
versatile  cries  and  actions,  as  seen  and  heard  by  those  who  pene- 
trate the  solitude  of  the  northern  forests  it  inhabits,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  one  who  has  had  experience  of  them,  any  more  than 
the  pleasing  sight  of  its  rust-coloured  tail,  which  an  occasional 
gleam  of  sunshine  will  tight  up  into  a  brilliancy  quite  unexpected 
by  those  who  have  only  surveyed  the  bird's  otherwise  gloomy 
appearance  in 
the  glass-case  of 
&  museum.  It 
seems  scarcely  to 
know  fear,  ob- 
truding itself  on 
the  notice  of  any 
traveller  who  in- 
vades its  haunts, 
and,  should  he 
halt,  making  it- 
self at  once  a 
denizen  of  his 
bivouac  IncoiH 
finement  it 
speedily  becomes 
friendly,  but  suit- 
able food  for  it  is 
not  easily  found. 
Lirmaeus  seems 
to  have  been 
under  a  misap- 
prehension when 

he  applied  to  it  f^".  a.— American  Blue  Jay. 

the  trivial  epithet  it  bean;  for  by  none  of  his  countrymen  is  it 
deemed  an  unlucky  bird,  but  rather  the  reverse  In  fact,  no  one 
can  listen  to  the  cheery  sound  of  its  ordinary  calls  with  any  but 
a  hopeful  feeling.  The  Canada  jay,  or  "  whisky-jack  "  (the 
corruption  probably  of  a  Cree  name),  seems  to  be  of  a  similar 
nature,  but  it  presents  a  still  more  sombre  coloration,  its  nestling 
plumage,'  indeed,  being  thoroughly  corvine  in  appearance  and 
suggestive  of  its  being  a  pristine  form. 

As  though  to  make  amends  for  the  dull  plumage  of  the  species 
last  mentioned,  North  America  oflers  some  of  the  most  brilliantly 

'  Further  information  will  poasiblv  show  that  these  districts  are 
not  occupied  at  the  same  season  of  Ine  year  by  the  two  forms. 

'  Recent  writera  have  preferred  the  former  name,  ihough  it  was 
only  used  sub-genericatly  by  its  author,  who  assigned  to  it  no  charae- 
rers.  which  the  inventor  of  the  latter  was  careful  to  do,  regarding  it 
at  the  same  time  as  a  genui. 

'  In  thii  it  was  described  and  BniTed  (F.  B.  Amtricana,  u.  396, 
pi.  55)  ai  a  distinct  spedea,  C,  braekyrkyHdiiu. 
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coloured  of  the  8ub-f«iii3y,  and  the  common  blue  Jay>  of  Canada 
nA  the  eastern  atates  of  the  Union,  Cyanurut  ctulaius  (fig.  9), 
b  one  of  the  moat  conspicuou*  biida  of  the  Transatlantic  woods. 
The  account  of  its  habits  by  Alexander  Wilson  ii  known  to  every 
student  of  ornithology,  and  Wilson's  followers  have  had  little  to 
do  but  supplement  his  history  with  unimportant  details.  In 
this  biid  and  its  many  allied  forma,  ariomtion,  though  almost 
confined  to  various  tinta  of  blue,  seems  to  reach  its  climax,  but 
want  of  space  forbids  more  particular  notice  of  them,  or  of  the 
members  of  the  other  genera  Cyanocitta,  Cyanatorax,  Xanthura, 
PtUorkinus,  and  more,  which  inhabit  various  parts  of  the 
Western  continent.  It  remains,  however,  to  mention  the  genua 
Cissa,  induding  many  beautiful  fbras  belonging  to  the  Indian 
region,  and  among  them  the  C.  tptcioia  and  C.  sinensis,  so  often 
represented  in  Oriental  drawings,  though  doubts  may  be  es- 
picssed  whether  these  birds  are  not  more  nearly  related  to  the 
pies  than  to  the  jays.  (A.  N.) 

JXAL0US7  (adapted  from  Ft.  jalousie,  formed  from  jofMtx, 
jealous,  Low  Lat.  telosus,  Gr.  f^Xoi,  ardour,  seal,  from  the  root 
lecn  in  (tur,  to  boil,  ferment;  cf.  "  yeast  "),  originally  a  condi- 
tion of  lealous  emulation,  and  hence,  in  the  usual  modem  sense, 
of  resentment  u  bdng  (or  believing  that  mm  la  or  may  be) 
supplanted  or  preferred  in  the  love  or  affection  of  another,  or  In 
the  enjoyment  of  some  good  regarded  as  properiy  one's  own. 
Jealousy  is  really  a  form  of  envy,  but  implies  a  feeling  of  personal 
claim  which  in  envy  or  covetousness  is  wanting.  The  jealousy 
of  God,  as  in  EmA.  xz.  5, "  For  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous 
God,"  has  been  defined  by  Pusey  {iiinor  Pnpkets,  i860)  as  the 
attribute  "  whereby  he  does  not  endure  the  love  of  his  creatures 
to  be  transfcned  from  him."  "  Jealous,"  by  etymology,  is 
however,  only  another  form  of  "  aealous,"  and  the  identity  is 
ezemi^fied  hy  such  expressions  as  "  I  have  been  very  jealous 
for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  "  (i  Kings  lax.  10).  A  kind  of  glass, 
thick,  ribbed  and  non-tran^urent,  was  formerly  known  as 
"jealous-glass,"  and  this  ap^cation  is  seen  in  the  borrowed 
French  mtAjaleutit,  a  blind  or  abutter,  made  <rf  slats  of  wood, 
which  skipe  tn  such  •  my  as  to  admit  air  and  a  certain  amount 
•A  light,  while  «c]«di"g  rain  and  sun  utd  Inspection  from 
without. 

JSJUf  D'&RRAS,  a  isth-centuiy  trouttre,  about  whose 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  was  the  collaborator  with 
Antmne  du  Val  and  Pouquart  de  Cambrai  in  the  authorship  of 
a  collection  of  stories  entitled  Moanfilts  it  qttenouUk.  They 
purpoit  to  record  the  narratives  of  a  group  of  ladies  at  their 
Qiinning,  who  relate  the  current  theories  on  a  great  variety  of 
■ubjects.  The  work  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
and  to  of  considerable  value  for  the  light  ft  throws  on  medieval 
nutnneia. 

There  were  many  edittons  of  this  book  bi  the  tuh  and  t6tb  cen- 
turies, one  of  which  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Werde  in  English, 
as  Tlu  CospdUs  0/  Dysttutt.  A  modem  cdttioa  (CoUcctkm  Jaonet) 
has  a  preface  by  Anatole  France. 

Another  troinire,  Jean  o'Asras  who  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  t4th  century,  wrote,  at  the  request  of  John, 
duke  of  Berry,  a  long  prose  romance  entitled  Ckmiique  de  la 
frincesst.  It  relates  with  many  digressions  the  antecedenu 
and  life  of  the  fairy  Mtiusine  (4.V.]. 

JBAK  DE  MEOH,  or  De  Meuno  (c.  1150-c.  130;),  whose 
original  name  was  Jean  Clopinel  or  Chopinel,  was  bom  at  Meun- 
wt-Laizc.  Tradition  asserts  that  he  studied  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  At  any  rate  he  was,  like  hu  contemporary,  RutebeuC, 
a  defender  of  Guillaumc  de  Saint-Amour  and  a  bitter  critic  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  Most  of  hb  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
Paris,  where  he  possessed,  in  the  Rue  Saint^Jacques,  a  house  with 
a  tower,  court  and  garden,  which  waa  described  In  130S  as  the 
house  of  the  late  Jean  de  Meung,  and  was  then  bestowed  by  a 
certain  Adam  d'Andely  on  the  Dorainicans.  Jean  de  Meun  says 
that  in  hb  youth  he  composed  songs  that  were  sung  in  every 
public  place  and  school  in  France.  In  the  enumeration  of  his 
own  works  he  places  first  his  continuation  of  the  Roman  de  la 
rou  of  GuiUaume  de  Lonis  (f  .*.).   The  date  of  this  second  part 

*  The  birds  known  as  blue  jays  la  India  and  Africa  are  rgllen  ia*-)- 


Ii  generally  fixed  between  ti68  and  1185  by  a  leference  In  the 
poem  to  the  death  of  Manfred  and  0»indfai,eiecnted(t  168)  by 
order  of  Charles  of  An  jou  (d.  1 185)  who  is  described  as  the  preaeot 
king  of  Sicily.  M.  F.  Guillon  {Jtan  CUpind,  1903),  however, 
considering  the  poem  primarily  as  a  political  satire,  places  it  in 
the  lut  five  years  of  the  13th  century.  Jean  de  Meun  doubtlesa 
edited  tbe  work  of  hii  predecessor,  GuilUume  de  Lorris.  before 
using  it  as  tbe  startmg  point  of  his  own  vast  poem,  runidag  to 
19,000  lines.  The  continuation  of  Jean  de  Meun  b  a  satire  on 
the  monastic  orders,  on  celibacy,  on  the  nobility,  the  papal  see. 
tbe  excessive  pretensions  of  royalty,  and  e^ieciaUy  on  women 
and  marriage.  GuiUaume  bad  been  tbe  semnt  of  hnre,  and  the 
exponent  of  the  laws  tA  "  courtobie  ";  Jean  de  Meun  added  an 
art  of  love,"  exposing  with  brutality  tbe  vices  of  women,  their 
arts  of  deception,  and  (he  means  by  which  men  may  outwit 
them.  Jean  de  Meun  embodied  the  "MfUHc  sceptical  q>irit  of 
thc/sUjouc  He  did  not  share  tn  current  supeiatltionB,  lie  had 
tw  respect  for  established  institutimis,  and  he  scorned  the  coo- 
ventions  of  feudalism  and  romance.  Hb  poem  shows  in  tbe 
highest  degree,  in  spile  of  the  looseness  of  its  plan,  the  faculty  of 
keen  observatioa,  of  tudd  reasoning  and  exposition,  and  it  entitles 
him  to.be  cmitfdeicd  the  greatest  of  French  medieval  poets. 
He  handled  tbe  French  language  with  ah  ease  and  preciuon 
unknown  to  his  predecessors,  and  the  length  of  his  poem  was  no 
bar  to  tu  popularity  in  the  T3th  and  14th  centuries.  Port  of  iU 
vogue  waa  no  doubt  due  to  the  faa  that  tbe  author,  who  had 
mastered  practically  all  the  adcntific  and  liteniy  knowledce  of 
his  cootetnporaries  In  France^  had  found  roozn  in  hb  poem  lot* 
great  amount  of  useful  Information  and  for  numerous  dtatiotis 
from  classical  authors.  The  book  was  attacked  by  GuiUaume  de 
DcguUcviUe  in  his  PHerinatc  delavie  kmmaime  (c.  1930).  long  a 
favourite  work  both  in  England  and  France;  tqr  John  Gerson. 
and  by  Christine  de  Pisan  In  her  £pun  au  dieu  ^nimri  but  ft 
also  found  energetic  defenders. 

Jean  de  Menn  translated  in  1284  th*  Ireatbe,  S*  re  mSUari,  of 
Vegetiu*  into  French  a*  Lt  litre  dt  Viwice  de  Carl  de  eiefolerie'  (ed. 
Ulyue  Robert,  See.  dei  aiuiems  Uxttsjr,,  1S9T).  He  also  produced 
a  spirited  version,  the  Rrst  in  French,  of  the  IctterB  of  Abriard  and 
Hilolie.  A  I4th-centu^  MS.  of  this  traruUtion  in  the  Bibliothique 
Nationale  has  annotations  by  Petrarch.  His  tranilation  of  the 
De  eonselatione  t>hUetophiae  of  BoEtiui  ii  preceded  by  a  letter  to 
Philip  IV.  in  which  he  enumerates  his  earlier  works,  two  <rf  which 
are  lost — De  ifiiriiiuUe  atniltt  from  tbe  De  fOMteoN  aaHcilta  of 
Aelrvd  of  RievauU  (d.  1 166),  and  the  Lien  iet  merwtiUes  tHiwUad* 
from  the  Tcpope^ia  Hibemica,  or  Dt  liirMibKt  HOmMoe  of 
CUtaldus  Cambrciwis  (Ciiand  de  Bairy).  Itia  last  paeoM  am 
doubtlew  his  Tettemem  and  CediciUe.  Tm  TiHtmem  is  writ  tew  ia 
quatrains  In  monorime,  and  contains  advice  to  the  dlSetcnt  dssses 
<4  the  community. 

See  al«o  PauUn  FarU  in  Hilt.  lit.  de  la  frwK»,  XxviiL  99iH49> 
and  £.  Lanelois  in  HitL  de  la  lawgue  el  de  la  tit.  froMeaite,  ed.  X. 
Petit  de  JuTlevillc,  U.  133-161  (1S96);  and  editiom  ot  tbe  JImmu 
dela  rase  (g.v.). 

JZANNBTTB,  a  borough  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  about  37  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1890), 
3296;  (1900),  5865  (1340  fordgn-bom);  (1910),  loTT-  It  is 
served  by  the  Peimsylvania  railroad,  and  b  coimected  with 
Pittsburg  and  Uniontown  by  electric  railway.  It  b  suiqilied 
with  natural  gas  and  b  primarily  a  manufacturing  centre,  its 
prindpal  manufaaures  bdng  ^ass,  tableMnie  and  rubber  goods. 
Jeannette  was  founded  in  1888,  and  was  incocporated  ks  a 
borough  in  1889. 

JEANNIN,  PIERRE  (i54<^ifi33),  French  statesman,  waa  bom 
at  Autun.  A  pupil  of  the  great  jurbt  Jacques  Cujaa  at  Bourses, 
be  was  an  advocate  at  Dijon  in  1569  and  became  councillor  &nd 
then  prwldent  of  the  parlemetU  of  Burgundy.  He  oppOBed  in 
vain  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  in  hb  province.  Aa 
councillor  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne  he  sought  to  rectmcile  him 
with  Henry  IV.  After  the  victory  of  Fontaine-Francaise  <i  595), 
Henry  took  Jeannin  into  his  council  and  in  t6o>  named  1^ 
intendant  of  finances.  He  took  part  in  the  principal  events  o( 
the  rdgn,  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Lyons  with  the  duke  of  Ssvoy 

■  Jean  de  Meun's  tnnilation  formed  the  basis  of  a  rhymed  vcnkM 
(ia;90}  by  Jean  Priorat  of  Bcsanfon.  li  abregante  de  I'erdre  de  rfcein- 
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(see  HxNSX  IV.)>  tad  the  defensive  allimce  between  France  and 
the  United  Netherlands  in  i6oS.  As  supeiiD  ten  dent  of  finances 
under  Louis  XIII.,  he  tried  to  .establish  harmony  between  the 
king  and  the  queeo-mothcT. 

See  Berber  de  Xlvrey,  Letim  mittha  it  Htiui  IV.  (in  tbe  CeBee- 
Hem  UMiU  poHrfkitloir*  dt  Fmtt),  t.  v.  (1850) ;  PCiem)  S<aiiiiiaiw}, 

£jm4^t.a.(May  iSS4}> 

JEBB,  JOBV  (173&-1786),  English  divine,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Petcrhouse  in  17Q1, 
having  previously  been  second  wrangler.  He  was  a  man  of 
independent  jud^nent  and  warmly  snpported  the  raovnncnt  of 
1771  for  abolishing  university  and  derical  subscription  to  tbe 
lidrty-nine  Articles.  In  his  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament  he 
is  said  to  have  expressed  Socinian  views.  In  177s  be  resigned 
his  Suffolk  cbmch  livings,  and  two  years  afterwiids  graduated 
lU).  at  St  Andrews.  He  pnctkod  medkiiw  in  Ixxtdon  and  was 
dected  F.R.S.  in  1779. 

Another  Jobm  Jebb  (i775-rS53),  Mshop  of  Limerick,  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Sacred  LiUraturt  (London,  i8ao). 

JEBB,  SIR  RICBARD  CLAVERHOUSB  (1841-1905),  En^h 
Hj«ir»l  scholar,  was  bom  at  Dundee  on  the  17th  of  August 
1S41.  His  father  was  a  well-known  barrister,  and  his  grand- 
father a  judge.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  won  tbe  Porson  and  Craven 
scholarships,  was  senior  classic  in  1863,  and  became  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college  in  1863.  From  1869  to  1875  he  was  public 
orator  of  the  university;  professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow  from  1875 
to  1889,  and  at  Cambridge  from  1889  till  his  death  on  the  9th  of 
December  1905.  In  1891  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Cambridge  University;  he  was  knighted  in  1900.  Jcbb  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  classical  scholars  of 
his  time,  a  humanist  in  tbe  best  sense,  and  his  powers  of  transla- 
tion from  and  into  the  classical  languages  were  unrivalled.  A 
collected  volume,  Tranjlaiiotu  into  Gretk  and  Lalin,  appeared 
in  1873  (ed.  1909).  He  was  tbe  recipient  of  many  honorary 
degrees  from  European  and  American  universities,  and  in  1905 
was  made  a  member  of  tbe  Order  of  Uerit.  He  married  in 
1874  tbe  widow  of  General  A.  J.  Slemmcr,  of  the  United  Stales 
anny,  wbo  inrvivcd  him. 

iMt  waa  the  anthor  of  nunxroui  publicatlont,  of  which  the 
f<wowiag  arc  tbe  most  important:  The  CharacUrt  of  Tbeopbrastus 
(1870),  text,  introduction,  English  trantlation  and  comnwntary 
(TMdited  by  J.  E.  Ssodys,  1909] ;  The  Attic  Orator)  from  Aniiphon 
to  Iiaaa  (and  cd.,  1693},  with  companion  volume,  StUclMntfrcm  Ike 
AUk.Oratart  (jndcd.,  1SS8) ;  BtntUy  liSa2):Sopkocks  {3rd  ed.,  1893) 
the  seven  plays,  text,  English  translation  and  notes,  the  pro- 
MtMd  edition  of  the  fragments  being  prevented  by  his  death; 
3Mci7<»'ef  (1905),  text,  translation, and  notes;  Hmut  (3ided.,rSS8], 
an  introduction  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyiiey;  Modem  Greece  (1901): 
The  Grvmlk  and  InSaence  of  Clattital  Greek  Poetry  (1803).  His 
translation  of  the  SMloric  of  Arittotle  was  published  postnumouily 
nnier  the  editonhip  of  J.  E.  Sandys  (1909).  A  selection  from  his 
Etsayt  and  Addrtim,  and  a  subsequent  volume,  Life  and  LeUert  of 
Sir  Mckard  Ctaverkoiue  Jtbb  (with  critical  introduction  by  A.  W. 
VerraU)  werepubBshed  by  his  widow  in  1907 ;  tee  also  an  appreciative 
imiec  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  HitL  <^  CiasncalSehidarskip,  iiL  (1908). 

JBBBIL  (anc.  Gdal'Byblui),  a  town  of  Syria  pleasantly 
■Ituated  on  a  slight  eminence  near  the  sea,  about  so  m.  N.  of 
Beirut.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  i)  m.  in  circumference,  with 
square  towen  at  the  angles,  and  a  castle  at  tbe  south-east  comer. 
Numerous  broken  granite  columns  in  the  gardens  and  vineyards 
that  surround  tbe  town,  with  the  number  of  ruined  houses  within 
tbe  waOs,  testify  to  its  former  importance.  The  stele  of  Jehaw- 
m^k,  king  of  Gebal,  fouDd  here,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Fhoeoidan  monuments.  The  small  port  is  almost  choked  up 
aritb  sand  and  ruins.   Pop.  3000,  all  Moslems. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  Gebal  and  Greek  Byblus 
were  renowned  as  stonecutters  and  ship-buitders.  Arrian  (ii.  10.  i) 
represents  Enylus,  king  ot  Byblus,  as  joining  Alexander  with  a 
fleet,  after  lliat  monarch  had  c^tured  tbe  city.  Pbilo  of  Byblus 
makes  it  tbe  most  andent  dty  of  Phoenida,  founded  by  Cronus, 
the  Mtdoch  wlw  qipeaia  from  the  stele  of  Jehawmelek  to  have 
been  with  Baalit  the  chief  deity  irf  tbe  dty.  According  to 
Plutwch  Clfar.  357),  thi  tA  with  the  corpse  of  Osiris  wu  cut 
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ashore  at  Byblus,  and  there  found  by  Isls.  The  orgies  of  Adonis 
in  the  temple  of  Baalit  (Aphrodite  Byblia)  are  described  by 
Ludan,  De  Dea  Syr,,  cap.  vL  The  river  Adonis  is  the  Nahr  al- 
Ibrahira,  which  flows  near  the  town.  The  crusaders,  after  failing 
before  it  in  1099,  captured  "  Giblet "  in  1103,  but  lost  it  again 
to  Saladin  in  1189.  Under  Mahommedan  rule  it  has  gradually 
decayed.  (D.  G.  H.) 

JBBBL  (filar.  Jib^I),  abo  written  Gebbl  with  hard  g  (plur. 
giboT),  an  Arabic  word  meaning  a  moontain  01  a  mountain  chain. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  [^ace-names.  The  French  transliterailoii 
of  the  word  is  djdttl.  JAdi  dgnifies  a  mountaineer.  Tbe  pto- 
nunciation  with  a  hard  g  urtoA  is  that  used  In  the  Egyptian 
dialect  of  Arabic 

JEDBtfROR,  a  royal  and  poh'ce  burgh  and  county-town  of 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  of  police  burgh  (1901),  3136. 
It  is  situated  on  Jed  Water,  a  tribuUry  of  the  Teviot,  56}  m.  S.E. 
of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  raDway,  via  Roxburgh  and 
St  Boswdls  (49  m.  by  road),  and  10  m.  from  the  border  at 
Catdeuch  Shin,  a  peak  of  tbe  Cheviots,  1741  ft.  high.  Of  the 
name  Jedburgh  there  have  been  many  variants,  tbe  earliest  being 
Gedwearde  (800),  Jedwartb  (1151),  and  Geddart  (15S6),  while 
locaUy  the  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  Jethart.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jed,  the  main  streets  running 
at  right  angles  from  each  side  of  the  central  market-place.  Of 
the  renowned  group  of  Border  abbeys — Jedbur^,  Melrose, 
Dryburgh  and  Kelso — that  of  Jedburgh  is  the  stateliest.  In 
1118,  according  to  tradition,  but  more  probably  as  late  as  1138, 
David,  prince  of  Cumbria,  here  founded  a  priory  for  Augustinian 
monks  from  the  abbey  of  St  Quentin  at  Beauvais  in  France,  and 
in  1147,  after  be  had  become  king,  erected  it  into  an  abbey 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Repeatedly  damaged  in  Border  warfare, 
it  was  ruined  in  1544-45  during  the  En^ish  invasion  led  by 
Sir  Ralph  Eveis  (or  Eure).  Hie  establishment  was  EU[^>resKd 
in  i559>  the  revenues  being  temporarily  annexed  to  the  Crown. 
After  changing  owners  more  than  once,  the  lands  were  purchased 
in  1637  by  the  3rd  earl  of  Lothian.  Latterly  five  of  tbe  bays  at 
the  west  end  had  been  utilised  as  the  parish  church,  but  in  1873- 
1875  tbe  9th  marquess  of  Lothian  built  a  church  for  the  service 
of  the  parish,  and  presented  it  to  tbe  heritors  in  euhange  f6r  the 
mined  abbey  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  fmn  bdng  injured 
by  modem  additions  and  alterations. 

The  abbey  was  built  of  Old  Red  sandstone,  and  bdongs  mnstly 
to  the  end  of  tbe  lath  and  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  i«h  centuries.  The 
architecture  is  mixed,  and  the  abbey  is  a  beautuni  »"T»pl»  of  tbe 
Norman  and  Transition  styles.  The  total  length  is  335  ft.,  tbe  nave 
being  133)  ft.  long  and  39!  ft.  wide.  The  west  front  contains  1 
great  Norman  porch  and  a  fine  wheel  window.  The  nave,  on  each 
side,  has  nine  pointed  arches  in  the  basement  storey,  nine  round 
arches  in  the  triforium,  and  thirty-dx  pointed  arches  in  the  dere- 
■ton',  through  which  an  airade  ii  carrieoon  both  sides.  The  tower, 
at  tfie  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  is  of  unusually  massive 

Eroportions,  being  30  ft.  square  and  fully  100  ft.  high ;  the  network 
aluster  round  the  top  is  modern.  With  the  exception  of  the  north 
piers  and  a  small  portion  of  the  wall  above,  which  are  Norman,  tbe 
tower  dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  whtde  of  the 
south  transept  has  perished.  The  north  trantept,  with  early 
Decorated  windows,  has  been  covered  in  and  walled  off,  and  is  the 
burial-Kround  of  the  Kerrs  of  Fernihirst,  ancestors  of  the  marouesi 
of  Lothian.  Tbe  earliest  tombstone  is  dated  1334;  one  t»  the 
Ulteit  is  tbe  recumbent  effigy,  by  C.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  of  the  8th 
marquess  of  Lothian  (1832-1870).  All  that  is  left  of  the  chtrir. 
which  contains  some  very  early  Nomian  work,  is  two  bays  with  three 
tiers  on  each  side,  corresponding  to  the  design  of  the  nave.  It  ii 
supposed  that  the  aisle,  with  Decorated  window  and  groined  roof, 
south  of  the  chancel,  formed  the  grammar  school  (removed  from  the 
abbey  in  1751)  in  which  Samuel  Ruth eriord  (1600-1661),  principal 
oF  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  and  James  Thomson,  author  of 
Tke  Seaioni,  were  raucated.  The  dcx>r  leading  from  the  south  aisle 
into  a  herbaceous  garden,  formerly  the  cloister,  ia  an  ex(|uisite  copy 
of  one  which  had  become  greatly  decayed.  It  was  deugned  by  Sir 
Rowand  Anderson,  under  whose  supcnntendence  restoration  in  the 
abbey  was  carried  out. 

The  castle  stood  on  high  ground  at  the  south  end  of  the  burgh, 
or  "  town-head."  Erected  by  David  I.,  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds ceded  to  England  in  1174,  under  the  treaty  of  Falaise,  for 
tbe  ransom  of  William  the  Uon.  It  was,  however,  so  often 
captured  by  the  English  that  it  became  a  menace  rather  than  a 
protection,  and  the  townsfolk  dem<di*hed  it  in  1409.  It  had 
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occanoDiJly  been  lued  u  ft  royal  residence,  and  was  the  scene,  in 
November  1285,  of  the  revels  held  in  celebration  of  the  marriage 
(solmDixed  in  the  abbey)  of  Alexander  III.  to  Joleta,  or  Yolande, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Dreua.  The  site  was  occu[Hed  in  1813 
by  the  county  prison,  now  known  as  the  castle,  a  castellated 
structure  which  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  was  acquired  by 
the  corporation  in  1S90.  A  house  exists  in  Backdate  in  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  resid«l  in  1566,  and  one  in  Castlegate 
whidi  Prince  Charles  Edward  occupied  in  J745. 
[  The  public  buildings  include  the  grammar  school  (built  in 
iSSj  to  replace  the  successor  of  the  school  in  the  abbey),  founded 
by  William  TumbuU,  bishop  of  Glasgow  (d.  1454),  the  county 
buildings,  the  free  library  and  the  public  hall,  which  succeeded  to 
the  com  exchange  destroyed  by  fire  in  i8q8,  a  loss  that  involved 
the  museum  and  its  contents,  including  the  banners  captured 
by  the  Jethart  weavers  at  Bannockbum  and  Killiecr^nkic.  The 
old  market  cross  sttU  exists,  and  there  are  two  public  parks. 
The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  woollens  (blankets, 
hosiery),  but  brewing,  tanning  and  iron-founding  are  carried  on, 
and  fruit  (especially  pears)  and  garden  produce  are  in  repute. 
Jedburgh  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and 
received  a  charter  from  Robert  I.  and  another,  in  1566,  from 
Uary  Queen  of  Scots.  Sacked  and  burned  time  after  time  dur- 
ing the  Boeder  strife,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  townsmen  should 
become  keen  fif^teta.  Their  cry  of "  Jethart's  here  1 "  was  heard 
wherever  the  fray  waxed  moat  fiercely,  and  tbe  Jethart  axe  of 
their  invention—*  ated  axe  on  *  4^t  pole— ^nought  havoc  in 
their  hands. 

■  *'  Jethart  or  Jeddart  justice,"  according  to  which  a  man  was 
hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards,  seems  to  have  been  a  hasty 
generalization  from  a  solitary  fact — the  sununary  execution  in 
James  VI. 's  reign  of  a  gang  of  rogues  at  tbe  instance  of  Sir 
George  Home,  but  has  nevertheless  passed  into  a  proverb. 

Old  Jeddart,  4  m-  S.  of  the  present  town,  tbe  first  site  of  the 
burgh,  is  now  marked  by  a  few  grassy  mounds,  and  of  the  great 
Jedburgh  forest,  only  the  venerable  oaks,  the  "  Capon  Tree  "  and 
the  "King  of  the  Woods"  remain.  Dunion  Hill  (1095  ft.), 
about  3  m.  south-west  Jedburgh,  commands  a  fine  view  of 
tlie  ca|Htal  of  tbe  county. 

■■  JBBJBEBH07  UmsHAi),  SIR  JAMSBTJEB  (Jausetji), 
Bart.  (1783-1859),  Indian  merchant  and  philanthropist,  was 
bom  in  Bombay  in  17B3,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  in  early  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a 
smattering  of  mercantile  education  and  a  bare  pittance,  he 
commenced  a  series  of  bu&iness  travels  destined  to  lead  him  to 
fortune  and  fame.  After  a  preliminary  visit  to  Calcutta,  he  under- 
took a  voyage  to  China,  then  fraught  with  so  much  difficulty  and 
risk  that  it  was  regarded  as  m  venture  betokening  considerable 
enterprise  and  courage;  and  he  subsequently  initiated  a  syste- 
nialtc  trade  with  that  country,  being  himself  the  carrier  of  his 
merchant  wares  on  bts  passages  to  and  fro  between  Bombay  and 
Canton  and  Shanghai.  His  second  return  voyage  from  China 
was  made  in  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  fleet,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  defeated  tbe  French 
squadron  under  Admiral  Linois  (Feb.  rs,  1804}.  On  his 
fourth  return  voyage  from  China,  the  Indiaman  in  which  he 
sailed  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  French,  by  whom  he  was 
carried  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  a  neutral 
Dutch  possession;  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay,  and  with 
great  difficulty,  that  he  made  his  way  to  Calcutta  in  a  Danish 
ship.  Nothing  daunted,  he  undertook  yet  another  voyage  to 
China,  which  was  more  successful  than  any  of  the  previous  ones. 
By  this  time  he  had  fairly  established  his  reputation  as  a  mer- 
chant possessed  of  the  highest  spirit  of  enterprise  and  consider- 
able wealth,  and  thenceforward  he  settled  down  in  Bombay, 
where  he  directed  his  commercial  operations  on  a  widely  extended 
scale.  By  1S36  his  firm  was  large  enough  to  engross  the  energies 
of  his  three  sons  and  other  relatives;  and  he  had  amassed  what 
at  that  period  of  Indian  mercantile  history  was  regarded  as 
fabulous  wealth.  An  essentially  self-made  man,  having  experi- 
enced in  carty  life  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  want,  in  his  days 
tit  affluence  Jamsetjee  Jccjeebboy  dcvdhiped  an  active  instinct 
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of  sympathy  with  his  poorer  countrymen,  and  mnmenccd  that 
career  of  private  and  public  philanthropy  which  is  his  chief  title 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  His  liberality  was  unbounded, 
and  the  al)sorbing  occupation  of  his  later  life  was  the  alleviation 
(rf  human  distress.  To  his  own  community  he  gave  lavishly, 
but  his  benevolence  was  mainly  cosmopolitan.  Bo^tals, 
schoob,  homes  of  charity,  pension  funds,  were  founded  or  m- 
dowed  by  him,  while  numerous  public  works  in  the  shape  <rf  wells, 
reservoirs,  bridges,  causeways,  apd  tbe  like,  not  only  in  Bombajr, 
but  in  other  parts  of  India,  were  the  creation  of  his  bounty.  The 
total  of  his  known  benefactions  amounted  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1859,  to  over  £130,000.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  amount  of  his  charities  so  much  as  the  period  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  periormed  that  made  his 
benevolent  career  worthy  of  the  fame  he  won.  In  tbe  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  the  various  communities  of  India  were  much 
more  isolated  in  their  habits  and  their  empathies  than  they  arc 
now.  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy's  unsectarian  philanthropy  awak- 
ened a  common  understanding  and  created  a  bond  between  them 
which  has  proved  not  only  of  domestic  value  but  has  had  a 
national  and  political  significance.  His  urvices  were  recognized 
first  in  184a  by  tbe  besrowal  of  a  knighthood  upon  him.  and  in 
1858  by  that  of  a  baronetcy.  These  were  the  very  first  distinc- 
tions of  their  kind  conferred  by  Queen  Victoria  uptm  a  British 
subject  in  India. 

His  title  devolved  in  1859  on  his  eldest  son  Cuxsettee,  who, 
by  a  special  Act  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  in  pursuance  of  a 
provision  in  the  letters-patent,  took  tbe  name  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jeejcebhoy  as  second  baronet.  -At  his  death  in  1877  his  eldest 
son,  Menekjee,  became  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  the  third 
baronet.  Both  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  English  education, 
and  continued  the  career  of  benevc^ent  activity  and  devoted 
loyalty  to  British  rule  which  had  signalized  tbe  Ufe-work  of  the 
founder  of  the  family.  They  both  vi^tcd  Enghud  to  do  homage 
to  their  sovereign;  and  their  public  services  were  recognised 
by  their  nomination  to  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India,  as  wcU 
as  by  appointment  to  the  Legislative  Conndis  st  Calcutta  and 
Bombay. 

On  the  death  of  tbe  third  baronet,  the  title  devolved  upon  hb 
brother,  Cowsajee  (1853-1908),  who  became  Su-  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy,  fourth  baronet,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Parsee  community  all  over  the  world.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  RusTOviee  (b.  1878),  who  became  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy,  fifth  baronet. 

Since  their  emigration  from  Persia,  the  Parsee  community  had 
never  had  a  titular  chief  or  head,  its  communal  funds  and  affairs 
being  managed  by  a  public  body,  more  or  less  democnttc  in  its 
constitution,  termed  the  Parsee  panchayat.  The  first  Sir 
Jamsetjee,  by  the  hold  that  he  established  on  the  community, 
by  his  charities  and  public  spirit,  gradually  came  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  its  chief;  and  the  recognition  which  he  was  the 
first  in  India  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  British  sovcreigB 
finally  fixed  him  and  his  successors  in  the  baronetcy  in  the  por- 
tion and  title  of  tha  official  Parsee  leader.  (M.  M.  Bn.)  . 

JEFFERIES.  RICHARD  (184S-1887),  English  naturalist  and 
author,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  November  1848,  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Coate  about  2}  m.  from  Swindon,  on  the  road  to  Mariborou^ 
He  was  sent  to  school,  first  at  Sydenham  and  then  at  Swindon, 
till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  so,  but  his  actual  education  was  at  tbe 
hands  of  his  father,  who  gave  him  his  love  (or  Nature  and  tau^ 
him  how  to  observe.  For  the  faculty  of  observation,  as  Jcflerics, 
Gilbert  White,  and  H.  D.  Thoreau  have  remarked,  several  gifts  are 
necessary,  including  the  possession  of  long  sight  sad  quick  sight, 
two  things  which  do  not  always  go  together.  To  them  must  be 
joined  trained  sight  and  the  knowledge  of  what  to  expect.  The 
boy's  father  first  showed  him  what  there  was  to  look  for  in  tbe 
hedge,  in  the  Geld,  in  the  trees,  and  in  the  sky.  This  kind  of 
training  would  in  many  cases  be  wasted:  to  one  who  can  under* 
sUnd  it,  the  book  of  Mature  will  by-and-by  offer  pages  wfaidi  are 
blurred  and  illegible  to  the  city-bred  lad,  aikd  even  to  the  coantiy 
lad  the  power  of  reading  them  must  be  maintained  by  constant 
practice.   To  live  amid  streets  or  in  the  woAJng  wnid  deauojn 
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IL  The  observer  raust  Hve  atone  and  dmyt  in  the  counlTy; 
he  must  not  worry  himself  about  the  wayi  of  the  world;  he  mint 
be  always,  from  day  to  day,  wKlching  the  infinite  changes  and 
vaiiatiom  ci  Nuare.  Ferbapt,  even  wbai  the  obaerver  can 
actually  read  this  book  of  Nature,  bb  power  of  articulate  q>eech 
may  prove  inadequate  for  the  expmsion  of  what  he  seei.  But 
JeSeries,  as  a  boy,  was  more  than  aa  observer  of  the  fields  ^  he 
was  bookish,  and  read  ail  the  books  that  be  could  borrow  or  buy. 
And  pacDt^.as  is  apt  to  be  the  fate  of  a  bookish  boy  iriioauuMt 
enter  a  learned  ptofosfon,  be  became  a  Journalist  and  obtained 
a  post  on  the  local  paptr.  He  developed  literary  ambitions,  but 
for  a  loos  time  to  come  was  as  one  beating  the  air  He  tried  local 
histocy  and  novels;  but  his  early  novels,  which  irere  published 
at  hb  own  risk  and  eipeusc,  ime,  deserwdly,  bilures.  la  1S7*, 
however,  be  published  a  remariuUde  letter  in  Tk«  Timei,  on 
"  The  Wiltshire  Labourer,"  full  of  original  ideas  and  of  facts 
new  to  most  readers.  Tlus  was  in  reality  the  turning-point 
in  bis  career.  In  1873,  after  more  fabe  starts,  Jefterics 
returned  to  his  true  field  of  woik,  the  life  of  the  country, 
and  began  to  write  for  Fraaa't  Kagatbu  oa  "  Faming  and 
Farmers."  He  had  now  found  himself.  The  rest  ot  his 
history  is  that  of  continual  advance,  from  doae  observation 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  close,  to  that  intimate  com- 
m union  with  Nature  with  which  bis  later  pagct  are  filled.  The 
devdopments  of  the  later  period  are  throughout  touched 
with  tiie  melancholy  that  bdmgi  to  ill-health.  For,  though  in 
his  prose  poem  called  "  The  Pageant  of  Summer  "  the  writer 
seems  absolutely  revdling  In  the  strength  of  manhood  that  be- 
longs to  that  pageant,  yet,  In  tbeAory  tf  MyHnrt,  writteoabout 
the  same  tfnie,  we  detect  the  mind  that  Is  continually  turned  to 
death.  He  died  at  Goring,  worn  out  with  many  ailments,  cm  the 
Mthof  August  18B7.  The  best-known  books  of  Richard  JefTeries 
arc:  Tkt  Camtkteper  at  Hmm  (1878);  Tki  Story  ^  My  Heart 
(iS8i);£i/r^lAc^MUi(i8B4).contabung  the  best  paper  he  ever 
wrote, "  The  Fageant  of  Summer";  AmmyOit  at  Ike  Pair  (1884), 
in  which  may  be  found  the  portraits  of  his  own  people;  and  The 
Open  Air,  He  stands  among  the  scanty  company  of  men  who 
addres  a  small  andience,  for  whom  he  read  aloud  these  pages  of 
Nature  wpAa  of  above,  which  only  he,  and  the  few  like  unto 
bIm,  can  dedidier. 

See  Sir  Walter  Bcaaat,  EOoo  ff  StitM  J^tria  (1B8B):  H.  S. 
Salt.  Kehari  Jeftriei:  a  Awfy  <i8h):  Edward  Theinas,  RiAari 
JtSirits.  Us  Lift  and  Wtrk  (1909)-  (W.  Bs.) 

JBFFBBIOII,  JOnPH  (1839-1905),  American  actor,  was  bora 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  soth  of  Fdiniary  1S19.  He  was  the  third 
actor  of  thb  name  in  a  family  of  acton  and  managers,  and  the 
ntoat  famous  of  all  American  comedians.  At  the  age  of  three  he 
appeared  as  the  boy  in  Kotzebue's  Pttarra,  and  throughout  his 
yontfa  be  underwent  all  the  hardships  coonceted  with  theatrical 
touring  in  those  early  days.  After  a  miscellaneons  experience, 
partly  as  actor,  partly  as  manager,  he  woo  his  first  pronounced 
success  in  1858  as  Asa  Trcnchard  in  Tcmu  Taylor's  Ow-  .4Menca» 
Cmum  at  Laura  Keene's  theatre  in  New  Yorit.  This  play  was 
the  tnnung-pmnt  of  bis  career,  as  It  was  of  Sothcra's.  The 
naturalness  aitd  qwntanetty  of  humour  with  wMcfa  he  acted  the 
love  scenes  revealed  a  s^rit  in  ctmicdy  new  to  his  contemporaries, 
long  used  to  a  more  artificial  convention;and  the  touch  of  pathos 
which  the  p^rt  required  revealed  no  leas  to  the  actor  an  unex- 
pected power  ID  himteU.  Other  early  parta  were  Newman  Noggs 
inNicMttsNieiUh,  CalAVhuameiiaTkaCritkaMlkelfwik, 
Dr  Pan^oas  in  The  Heir  at  Lam,  Salem  Scudder  in  The  Ocioroen, 
and  Bob  Acres  in  The  Ritalt,  the  last  being  not  so  much  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  character  as  Sheridan  sketched  it  as  a  creation 
o(  the  actor's.  In  1S59  Jefferson  made  a  dramatic  version  of  the 
story  of  Jtip  Yam  WtnUe  en  the  bads  of  older  playa,  and  acted 
il  with  success  at  Washington.  The  play  was  given  its  perma- 
nent form  by  Dion  Boucicault  in  London,where  (1865)  it  ran  170 
nights,  with  Jeffenon  in  the  leading  part.  Jeflerson  continued 
to  act  with  undiminisbed  popularity  in  a  limited  number  of  parts 
In  neatly  cverjr  town  in  the  Uidted  Sutes,  his  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Bob  Acm,  and  Caleb  Fluramcr  being  the  mM  p<^Ndar.  He  was 
OM  of  the  first  to  establish  the  travelUag  comlHnations  which 


supeneded  the  old  system  of  local  stock  companies.  With  fhe 
exception  of,  minor  parts,  such  as  the  First  Gravedigger  in 
Hamlet,  which  he  pUyed  in  an  "  all  star  combination  "  headed 
by  Edsda  Booth,  Jeflenon  created  no  new  diaracter  after  1865; 
ud  the  sococss  irf  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  so  pronounced  that  he 
has  often  been  called  a  one-part  actor.  If  th^  was  a  fault,  it  was 
the  public's,  who  never  wearied  of  his  one  masterpiece.  Jefferson 
died  on  the  13rd  of  April  1905.  No  man  In  his  profession  was 
more  hoooared  for  Us  acUcvonenta  or  bh  chancter.  He  was 
tbe  friend  ti  many  of  the  leading  men  In  American  politics,  art 
and  literature.  He  was  an  ardent  fisherman  andloverof  nature, 
and  devoted  to  painting.  Jeffeison  was  twice  married:  to  an 
actress,  Margaret  Clements  Lockyer  (1833-1861),  in  1S50,  and  in 
1867  to  Sarah  Warren,  niece  of  William  Warren  the  acior. 

leffenon'sjlMtoMpfm^y  (New  York,  1889)1*  written  with  admir- 
able spirit  and  humour,  and  its  judgmenti  with  regard  to  the  art 
of  the  actor  and  of  the  playwright  entitle  it  to  a  [dace  betide  Cibber'a 
Apeioty.  See  William  Winter,  Tht  Jt/erioiu  (1881),  and  Life  of 
JetepkJegenom  (1894);  Mrs.  E.  V.  JtOmiM.  RefellecHms  of  Jeie^ 
JtfgMati909). 

JBPPBUOII,  1R0MM  (1743-1826),  third  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  most  conspicuous  apostle  of 
denMKracy  in  Ankerka,  was  bore  on  the  13th  of  April  1743, 
at  ShadweU,  Albemade  cotmty,  Virginia.  His  falber,  Peter 
Jefferson  (i7o7-t757)t  of  early  Viigiiiian  yeoman  Mock,  was  a 
dvil  en^neer  and  a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  who  became  a 
Justice  of  the  peace,  a  county  surveyor  and  a  burgess,  served  the 
Crown  in  later-colonial  boundary  surveys,  and  married  into  one 
of  the  most  prominent  colonial  families,  tbe  Randolphs.  Albe- 
marle county  was  then  m  the  frontier  wfidcncaB  of  tbe  Blue 
Ridge,  and  was  very  different,  socially,  from  the  lowland  counties 
where  a  few  broad-acred  families  dominated  an  open-handed, 
somewhat  luxurious  and  assertive  aristocracy.  Unlike  his 
Raado^h  conneaioas,  Peter  Jefferson  was  a  whig  and  a  thorough 
democmt;  from  him,  and  probably,  too,  from  the  Albemarle 
environment,  his  son  came  natunlly  by  democratic  incllnstionB. 

Jefferson  carried  with  him  from  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary  at  Williamsburg,  in  hb  twentieth  year,  a  good  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  French  (to  which  be  soon  added  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Anglfr&Mo),  aiid  a  familiarity  with  the  higher 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  only  possessed,  at  bis  age,  by 
nten  who  have  a  rare  natural  taste  and  ability  for  those  studies. 
He  remained  an  ardent  student  throughout  life,  able  to  give  and 
take  in  astodation  with  the  many  scholars,  American  and  foreign, 
whom  he  numbered  among  his  friends  and  correspondents. 
With  a  liberal  Scotsman,  Dr  William  Small,  then  cl  the  facolly 
of  Wmiam  and  Mary  and  later  a  friend  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  and 
George  Wythe  (1716-1806),  a  very  Kccomplished  scholar  and 
leader  of  the  Viiginia  bar,  Jefferson  was  an  hatntual  member, 
while  still  in  college,  of  a  pcrUe  carrM  at  the  table  of  Francis 
Fauquier  (c.  1730-1768),  the  accomfdished  lieutenant-goventw 
of  Virginia.  Jeffeison  was  an  expert  violiniit,  a  good  singer  and 
dancer,  proficient  in  outdoor  ^rts,  and  an  excellent  horseman. 
Thorough-bicd  horses  always  remained  to  him  a  necessary 
luxury.  When  It  Is  added  that  Fauquier  was  a  passionate 
gamUer,  and  that  the  gentry  who  gathered  every  winter  at 
Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province,  were 
ruinously  addicted  to  the  same  weakness,  and  that  Jefferson  had 
a  taste  for  racing,  it  does  credit  to  his  early  strength  of  character 
that  o(  his  social  <qqx>rtunities  he  took  only  the  better.  He 
never  used  tobacco,  never  played  cards,  never  gambled,  and  was 
never  party  to  a  personal  quanel. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  he  entered  Wythe's  law  office,  and 
in  1767,  after  five  years  of  close  study,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  thorough  preparation  enabled  bim  to  compete  from  the  first 
with  tbe  leading  lawyers  of  the  ccdony,  and  his  success  shows  that 
the  bar  had  no  rewards  that  were  not  fairly  within  his  reach.  As 
an  advocate,  however,  he  didnot  shine;  a  weakness  of  vcHce  made 
continued  speaking  impossible,  and  he  had  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  temperament  for  oratory.  To  his  legal  sehtdarship  and 
collecting  seal  Virginia  owed  the  preservation  ti  a  large  part 
of  her  eady  atatulea.  He  seems  to  have  lacked  interest  in 
UtifloMlisas,  wUch  was  extnordinaiOy  developed  in  cidonial 
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W^ma;  and  he  saw  and  irithcd  to  tefomi  the  law's  abuses. 

It  i>  probable  that  he  ttmed,  therefoK,  the  more  wilUntfy  to 
politics;  at  any  rate,  soon  after  entering  public  life  he  abaadmied 
practice  (1774). 

The  death  of  bis  fuher  had  left  him  an  estateof  iqoo  acres,  the 
Income  from  which  (about  £400)  gave  him  the  position  at  an 
independent  country  gentleman;  and  while  engaged  in  the  law 
he  had  added  to  his  farms  after  the  ambitious  Virginia  fasbkm, 
until,  wlten  he  married  in  his  thirtieth  year,  there  were  5000 
acres  all  paid  for;  and  almost  as  much  more '  came  to  him  In  1 773 
on  the  death  of  his  father-In-law.  On  the  ist  of  January  1771, 
Jefferson  married  Martha  WaylcsSkdton  (1749-1781),  a  childless 
widow  of  twenty>tbree,  very  handsome,  accomplished,  and  very 
fond  of  music.  Thdr  married  life  was  eicecdingly  h^>py,  and 
JcBerson  never  lemarried  after  her  early  death.  Of  sii  children 
bom  from  their  union,  two  daughters  alone  survived  infancy. 
Jefferson  was  emotional  and  very  affectionate  in  his  home,  and 
his  generous  and  devoted  relations  with  his  children  and  grand- 
children are  among  the  finest  features  of  his  character. 

Jefleiaon  began  bis  public  service  as  a  Jnatfoe  of  the  peace  and 
parish  vestryman;  he  was  chosen  a  membo'  of  the  Virginia  bouse 
of  burgesKS  in  1769  and  of  every  succeeding  assembly  and  con- 
vention of  the  colony  untO  he  entered  the  Continental  Congress 
in  tjjS'  His  fwceful,  ladle  pen  gave  him  great  influence  from 
the  fiiat;  but  thou^  a  foiemost  memba  of  several  great  delibera- 
tive boditS)  be  can  falriy  be  said  never  to  have  lude  a  speech. 
Me  hated  the  "  morbid  rage  of  debate  "  because  he  bdieved  that 
men  were  never  convinced  by  argument,  but  only  by  reflecUop, 
throu^  reading  or  unprovocative  conversation;  and  this  belief 
guided  him  through  life.  Moreover  it  is  very  improbable  that 
he  could  ever  have  shone  as  a  public  speaker,  and  to  thu  fact, 
unfriendly  critics  have  attribute,  at  least  in  part,  his  abstention 
from  debate.  The  house  of  burgesses  of  1 769,  and  its  successors 
in  1773  and  1774,  were  dissolved  by  the  govemw  (see  Vimumu) 
Car  thdr  action  on  the  subject  of  oidoidal  grievaacM  and  into^ 
coloiiial  co-operation.  Jefferson  was  prominent  in  all;  was  a 
tigner  of  the  Vir^nia  agreement  of  noo-importation  and  economy 
(1769);  and  was  elected  in  1774  to  the  first  Virginia  convention, 
called  to  oonSidtf  the  state  of  the  colony  and  advance  inter- 
ctdoDial  onion.  Prevented  Iqr  Illness  from  attending,  Jefferson 
sent  to  the  convention  elaborate  resolutions,  which  he  proposed 
as  instructions  to  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  that  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  In 
the  direct  language  of  reproach  and  advice,  with  no  disingenuous 
loading  of  the  Crown's  policy  upon  Its  agents,  thne  resdutions 
attackedtheerrorsoftbektng,  and  maintained  that"  the  relation 
between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  was  ezsctly  the  same 
as  that  of  England  and  Scotland  after  the  accession  of  Jamci  and 
until  the  Union;  and  that  our  emigration  to  this  country  gave 
England  no  more  rights  over  us  than  the  emigmtioa  of  the  Dines 
and  Saions  gave  to  the  present  authorities  of  their  mother 
country  over  England."  This  was  cutting  at  the  common  root 
of  allegiance,  emigration  and  colonization;  but  such  radicalism 
was  too  thorough-going  for  the  immediate  end.  The  resolutions 
were  published,  however,  as  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Summary 
VwB  of  iht  Rigklt  of  Amaica,  which  was  widdy  circulated.  In 
England,  after  receiving  such  modificatioiu— attributed  to 
Burk^as  adapted  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  opposition,  this 
pamphlet  ran  through  many  editions,  and  procured  for  itsautbor, 
as  he  said,  "  the  hmonr  of  having  Ut  name  Inserted  hi  a  long 
list  of  proscriptions  enrolled  In  a  Ml  of  attainder  commenced  In 
one  of  the  two  houses  of  paHiament,  but  suppressed  in  embryo 
by  the  hasty  course  of  events."  It  placed  Jefferson  among  the 
foremost  leaders  of  revolution,  and  procured  for  him  the  honour 
of  drafting,  later,  the  Declaration  of  Indepradence,  iriraae 
historical  portions  were,  In  large  part,  only  a  revised  transcript 
ol  the  Sumwwry  View.   In  June  1775  he  took  his  seat  In  the 

>Tt  wai  embarrsMed  with  a  debt,  however,  of  £3749>  which, 
owing  to  conditiona  cautcd  by  the  War  of  Independence,  he  really 
paid  three  time*  to  hia  Britiih  cmliton  (not  couniing  dettruciion 
on  hi(  estates,  of  equal  amount,  ordered  by  Lord  Comwallia).  This 
gnatly  leducod  his  income  for  a  number  at  ycara. 


Continents!  Congress,  taking  with  him  fresh  credentials  o( 
radicalism  in  the  shape  of  Virginia's  answer,  which  he  had 
drafted,  to  Lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions.  Jefferson 
soon  drafted  the  npky  of  Congress  to  the  same  prtqiositioos, 
Re^ipolnted  to  the  next  Congress,  he  signalised  Us  service  by 
the  •utborskip  of  the  Declaratira  of  Independence  (f .s .).  Again 
reappointed,  he  surrendered  bis  seat,  and  after  refusing  a 
proffered  election  to  serve  as  a  commtsrioner  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  in  France,  he  entered  again,  in  October 
1776,  the  Vhglnia  lepislatute,  vAm  he  constdned  his  aervka 
moit  needed. 

The  local  work  to  which  Jefferson  attributed  such  importance 
waa  a  revision  of  Virginia's  laws.  Of  the  measures  proposed  to 
this  end  he  says:  "  I  considered  four,  passed  or  reported,  as 
forming  a  ^Fstem  by  which  every  trace  would  be  eradicated 
of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy,  and  a  foundation  laid  for 
a  government  truly  republican  "-—the  npttl  of  the  laws  of 
entail;  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  and  the  unequal 
division  of  inheritances  (Jefferson  waa  blmsdf  an  ddest  son); 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  rdlcf  of  the  pta^ 
from  supporting,  by  taxation,  an  established  diurdi;  and  a 
system  of  general  education.  The  fiist  objea  was  embodied  in 
law  in  t776,  the  second  in  i785,the  third*  in  r786  (supplemented 
1799,  tSoi).  The  last  two  were  parts  of  a  body  <rf  codified  laws 
prepared  (1776-1779)  by  Edmund  Pendleton,*  George  Wythe, 
and  Jefferson,  and  prindpally  by  Jefferson.  Not  so  fortunate  were 
Jefferson's  ambitious  schemes  of  education.  District,  grammar 
and  classical  schools,  a  free  state  library  and  a  state  college,  were 
all  inchided  in  his  [dan.  He  was  the  first  American  statesnaa 
to  make  education  by  the  sute  a  tnndanwntalaitide  of  demo- 
cratic faith.  His  bill  for  elementary  educalioo  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  part  of  the  code,  but  Virginia  had  no  strong 
middle  class,  and  the  planters  would  not  assume  the  burden  of 
educating  the  poor.  At  this  time  JeSemon  cham[Koned  the 
natural  right  of  expatriation,  and  gradual  cnandpatitm  of  the 
ilavea.  JHis  earliest  h^slatlve  efort,  in  the  five^y  session 
of  1769,  had  been  maAed  by  an  effort  to  secure  to  masten 
freedom  to  manumit  thdr  slaves  without  removing  them  from 
the  state.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  more  radical  measure 
he  now  favoured  was  even  more  Impossible  of  attalrunent;  but 
a  bill  he  Introduced  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of  slaves  was 
passed  in  1778 — the  only  important  change  effected  in  the  slave 
system  of  the  state  during  the  War  of  Independence.  Finally 
lu  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  secure  the  introduc- 
tion of  Juries  Into  the  courts  of  chancery,  and— a  generation  and 
more  before  the  (ndtlon  ot  the  labours  of  Roailly  and  hfe  00- 
wo^rs  in  England— aided  in  securing  a  humanitarian  revisioD 
of  the  penal  code,*  which,  though  lost  by  one  vote  in  1785,  was 
sustained  by  pvbilc  sentiment,  and  was  adopted  In  1 796.  JeSa- 
tw  is  of  ooune  not  entitled  to  the  sole  oedit  for  all  these 
services:  Wythe,  George  Mason  and  James  Madison,  in  parti* 
cular,  were  his  devoted  lieutenants,  and — after  his  departure 
for  France — the  prindpab  in  the  struggle;  moreover,  an  approv- 
ing public  opini<m  must  receive  large  cmfit.  But  Jefferaoo  was 
throughout  the  chief  In^drer  and  foremost  worker, 

Ini779,  at  almost  thegloomiest  stage  of  the  war  in  the  Mithen 
states,  Jefferson  succeeded  Patriii  Henry  as  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  bung  the  second  to  hold  that  office  after  the  organira* 
tion  of  the  state  government.  In  his  second  term  (1780-1781) 
the  stale  waa  ovetmn  by  British  expeditions,  and  Jcflcraon,  a 
dvilian,  waa  blamed  for  the  ineffectual  resistaiice.  Thou^  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  thst 
devtdvcd  upon  him  In  such  a  crisis,  noa  of  the  criticism  of  Us 

■  The  first  law  of  iti  kind  in  Christendom,  althoogh  not  the  eariieit 
practice  of  such  liber^  in  America. 

'  George  Maaon  and  Thomas  L.  Lee  were  meroberi  of  the  commit 
uon,  but  thvy  were  not  lawyers,  and  did  little  actual  work  oa  the 
reviuoii. 

*  Capital  ponishmcnt  was  confined  to  tmson  and  murder;  the 
former  wa*  not  to  be  attended  by  corruption  of  blood,  dVawiag,  or 
quartering:  all  other  felonies  were  made  punishabk  by  confiaeniret 
and  hard  Labour,  save  a  lew  to  which  waa  an>lied,  agaiut  JeBcnM*B 
devre,  tbe  prindple  of  retaliatioo. 
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■dtaiaktntloo  wu  undoabtedlsr  graidr  nnjost.  Hb  coodact 
bong  attacked,  he  declined  renomination  tot  the  Kovernonhip, 
but  was  tioaaiiDously  returned  by  Albemaile  as  a  delegate  to  the 
atate  legiilature;  aod  on  the  day  previouily  let  for  higuUtive 
faiquiiy  on  ft  tcMtetioo  oflcied  by  as  isvolilve  critic,  be  racdved, 
by  imaiiiinovs  VDU  of  the  honie,  a  dedantioa  of  tbanlu  and 
confidence.  He  wished  however  to  retire  permanently  from 
public  life,  I  wish  strengthened  by  the  illness  and  death  of  bis 
wife.  At  this  time  he  composed  his  Sola  on  Vtrfinia,  a  semi- 
mtlrticil  work  full  of  honiuitArian  liberalism.  Congress  twice 
offered  him  an  a[q>o[ntment  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
o^otiate  peace  with  En^and,  but,  thou^  he  accepted  the 
seomd  offer,  the  business  was  SO  far  advanced  before  he  could 
sail  that  liis  aj^Mintment  was  recalled.  During  the  following 
winter  (1783)  be  was  again  in  Congress,  and  bewled  the  committcs 
appointed  to  consider  the  treaty  of-  peace.  In  the  mcceeding 
niaion  his  service  was  marked  by  a  icport,  tnaa  which  lesulted 
the  present  monetary  system  ol  the  United  States  (the  funds- 
meatal  idea  d  its  dednul  basis  being  due,  bowever,  to  Gouvemeur 
Mnris);  and  by  the  honour  of  npocting  tbe  first  definitely 
formulated  plan  for  the  government  of  tbe  western  territories,* 
that  embodied  in  the  ordinance  of  1784.  He  was  already 
DsrticulaHy  associated  with  tbe  great  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio;  foe  Virginia  had  tendered  to  Congress  in  1781,  while 
Jeffcnon  was  govemoc,  a  cession  of  her  daims  to  it,  ud  now  in 
17S4  fnmaUy  transferred  tiie  turitory  by  act  of  Jefferson  and 
hk  feQow  delegates  in  congress:  a  consummation  for  wlilch  he 
had  laboured  from  the  begiiming.  Hu  anti-slavery  opinions 
pew  in  strength  with  years  (thougji  he  was  MOieuliat  inconsis- 
tent in  ha  attitude  on  tlw  Htnouri  question  in  1810-1S31).  Not 
only  justice  but  patriotism  as  weD  pleaded  with  hfm  the  cause  of 
tbe  negroes,*  for  he  foresaw  the  ceruinty  that  the  race  must  some 
day,  in  some  way,  be  freed,  and  the  dire  political  dangers  isvdved 
in  tbe  institution  of  slavery;  and  could  any  feasilrfe  plan  of 
emaoc^tion  have  been  sogBeated  be  would  liave  icganled  its 
COM  as  a  mere  bagatelle. 

From  1784  to  1789  JtBttmtn  wai  in  France,  fint  under  an 
appmntment  to  aa^  Benlanmt  Franklin  and  John  Adams  in 
negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with  European  states,  and  then 
as  Franklin's  successor  (1785--1789)  as  minister  to  France.*  In 
these  years  be  traveled  widely  in  western  Europe.  Though  the 
commercial  principles  of  the  United  Stales  were  far  too  liberal 
for  accqManoe,  as  such,  by  powers  holding  colonies  in  America, 
Jefferson  won  some  specific  conceasions  to  American  trade.  He 
was  exceedingly  pcqiular  as  a  minister.  The  criticism  is  even 
to-day  current  with  the  uninformed  that  Jefferson  took  his 
manners,*  morals,  "  irreUgion  "  and  political  philosophy  from  his 
French  residence;  and  it  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  except  unsubstantiated 
scandal  to  contradict  the  conclusion,  which  various  evidence 

■  This  pbD  applied  to  tbe  Bonth-westem  as  well  a«  to  the  nortta- 
wettem  territory,  and  was  notable  for  a  provitton  that  riavcry 
ahould  not  cxiit  therein  after  1800.  This  proviiion  was  defeated 
in  178^,  but  was  adopted  in  17S7  for  the  north-western  territory — a 
«cp  which  is  very  often  said  to  have  laved  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War-  the  south-western  territory  (out  of  whicbwere  later  formed 
Hiwunppi.  Alabama,  &c.)  being  given  over  to  slavery.  Thus  the 
anti-slavery  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1784  was  not  adopted;  and 
it  was  preceded  by  unofficial  propoeals  to  the  same  end;  yet  to  it 
bekniK*  rizhtly  aome  special  honour  as  blaioning  the  way  for  federal 
control  of  slavery  in  the  territofiea,  which  later  proved  of  such 
enormous  consequence.  Jefferson  in  tbe  first  draft  ca  the  Ordinance 
of  1784.  suggested  the  names  to  be  given  to  the  states  eventually 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  concerned.  For  his  suggestions 
he  hai  been  much  ridiculed.  The  names  are  as  followi;  illimia, 
Michq^pia,  Sylvania,  Pdypotamia,  Assenisipia,  Charronesus, 
Pdisiptt,  Saratop,  Melropotaraia  and  Washington. 

■  He  owned  at  one  thnc  above  tu  daves.  His  overseers  were 
onder  contract  never  to  bleed  them;  tmt  be  manumitted  only  a  few 
at  bis  death. 

■  Ehiring  this  time  he  assisted  in  negotiating;  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  Prussia  (178;)  and  one  with  Morocco  (1789), 
and  negotiated  with  France  a  convention  defining  and  ettabliMing 
tbe  functions  and  privileges  of  consuls  and  vice-coRauls  "  (1788}. 

<  Patrick  Henry  humorously  declaimed  before  a  popular  audience 
that  Jeffcfsoa.wfaofayonredFienchwineudooekefy,  had"^iurcd 
feis  native  victuals." 


snpports,  that  JeffertOB's  moTfh  were  pure.  His  religious  views 

and  political  beliefs  will  be  discussed  later.  His  theories  had  a 
deep  and  broad  in  English  whiggisro;  and  though  he  may 
wcU  have  found  at  least  confirmation  <rf  his  own  ideas  in  French 
writers  and  notably  in  Condaicet— be  did  not  rad  tympm- 
theticnny  tbe  writett  commonly  named,  Koumeaa  and  MonU>- 
quieu;  besides,  his  democracy  was  seasoned,  and  be  was  rather 
a  teadier  than  a  student  of  revcdutionary  politics  when  he  went 
to  Paris.  Tbe  NeUt  en  Virpma  were  widi^  read  in  Paris,  and 
undoubtedly  had  •one  influence  in  forwarding  the  <ii—«iHttMi 
of  the  doctrines  of  divine  li^ts  and  passive  obedience  among 
the  cultivated  classes  of  France.  Jefferson  was  deeply  interested 
in  all  the  events  leading  up  to  the  French  RevolutioD,  and  all  hb 
ideas  were  coloured  by  liia  czpcriencc  of  the  five  seething  years 
passed  in  Paris.  On  tlie  ^rd  of  Jtue  1789  he  proposed  to  the 
leaden  of  the  third  estate  a  compromise  between  tbe  king  and 
the  natum.  In  July  he  received  the  eztraordinaiy  honour  of 
being  invited  to  anlst  In  the  deliberations  of  the  conmiittee 
appt^ted  by  the  national  assembly  to  draft  a  constitutioa. 
TUs  honour  his  ofl&dil  position  compelled  him,  of  course,  to 
decUne;  for  be  aednlouily  observed  official  proprieties,  and 
in  no  way  gave  offence  to  the  government  to  which  lie  was 
accredited. 

When  Jcfferaoa  left  France  it  was  with  the  Intention  of  soon 
relttming;  but  President  Waablngton  tendered  him  the  seoetaiy- 
ship  (rf  state  In  tbe  new  federal  government,  and  Jeffenoa 
reluctantly  accepted.  Hia  only  essential  objection  to  tbe  consti- 
tution— the  absence  of  a  bill  of  rights — was  soon  met,  at  least 
partially,  1^  unendmenti.  Alennder  Hamilton  (f.*.)  was 
•ecrctary  of  the  treasury.  These  two  mei^  antipodal  In  tenvera- 
ment  and  political  belief,  dashed  in  irreconcilable  hostility,  and 
in  the  conflia  of  pubUc  sentiment,  first  on  the  financial  measures 
of  Hamilton,  and  then  on  the  questions  with  regard  to  France 
and  Great  Britain,  Jefferson's  sympathiea  being  predominantly 
with  the  former,  Hamilton's  with  the  latter,  they  formed  about 
thenudves  the  two  great  parties  of  Democrats  and  Federal- 
ists. Tbe  icbooli  of  thou^t  for  which  they  stood  have 
since  contended  for  mastery  in  American  politics:  Hamilton's 
gradually  strengthened  by  the  necessities  of  stronger  administra- 
tion, as  time  gave  widening  amplitude  and  increasing  wdght  to 
the  specific  powers — and  so  to  Hamilton's  great  doctrine  of 
tbe  "  iqiplied  powers  " — of  the  general  government  ttt  a  growing 
country;  Jefferson's  rooted  in  colonial  Gfe,  and  buttressed  1^ 
the  hopes  and  convictions  of  democracy. 

The  most  perplexing  questions  treated  by  Jefferson  as  secre- 
tary of  state  arose  out  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  adopted  by  the 
United  Sutes  toward  France,  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  tteatiea 
and  by  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  Separation  from  European 
politics — the  doctrine  of  "  America  for  Americans  "  that  was 
embodied  later  in  the  Monroe  declaration — was  a  tenet  cherished 
by  Jefferson  as  by  other  leaden  (not,  however,  Hamilton)  aiul 
by  none  cherished  more  firmly,  for  by  nature  he  was  peculiarly 
opposed  to  war,  and  peace  was  a  fundamental  part  of  his  pob'lics. 
However  deep,  therefore,  his  French  sympathies,  be  drew  the 
same  safe  line  as  did  Washington  between  Frehch  politics  and 
American  politics,'  and  handled  the  Genet  complications  to  the 
satisfaction  ofeventbetnosiparlisan  Federalists.  He  expounded, 
as  a  very  high  authority  has  said,  "  with  remarkable  deamesa 
and  power  the  nature  and  scope  of  neutral  duty,"  and  gave  a 
"  classic  "  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  recognition.* 

But  the  French  question  bad  another  side  in  its  reaction  on 
American  partlci.'  Jefferson  did  not  read  exceaia  In  Paria  as 
wunings  against  democracy,  but  as  warnings  against  tbe  abuses 

■  Jeffersea  did  not  vmpntbfa*  with  the  temper  of  his  followers 
who  condoned  tbe  sealous  csKesses  of  Genet,  and  in  general  with  tbe 
"  misbehaviour  "  of  tbe  democnttc  clubs;  but,  as  a  student  of  Eng- 
lish liberties,  be  cootd  not  accept  Washington's  doctrine  that  for  a 
self-created  permanent  body  to  declare  "  this  act  unconstitutional, 
and  that  act  jprenunt  with  mischiefs  "  was  "  a  stretch  of  arrogant 
presumption    which  would,  if  unchecked.  "  destroy  tbe  country." 

*Iphn  Basset  Moore.  Amtritan  Diphmaey  (New  York,  190s). 

'  Compare  C.  D.  Haaen,  Centtmponry  Amerieim  tpaiiom  at  m 
rriHik  teiiiriiiM  (JobMHoiikina^i^vcrrity.  Baltimore,  rfin*)' 
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of  nonaichy;  nor  did  he  regard  Bonaparte's  coup  d'tlat  as 
revealing  the  wcalcaess  of  republics,  but  rather  as  revealing 
the  danger  of  standing  armies;  be  did  not  look  on  the  war  of 
the  coalitions  against  France  as  one  of  mere  powers,  but  as  one 
between  forms  of  government;  and  though  the  immediate  fruits 
of  the  Revolution  belied  bis  hopes,  as  they  did  those  of  ardent 
humanitBiians  the  world  over,  he  saw  the  broad  trend  of  history, 
which  vindicated  his  faith  that  a  successful  reformation  o( 
government  in  France  would  insure  "a  general  reformation 
through  Europe,  and  the  ^urrection  to  a  new  life  of  their 
people."  Each  of  these  statements  could  be  reversed  as  regards 
Hamilton.  It  Is  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  times  to 
remember  that  the  War  of  Independence  had  disjointed  society; 
and  democracy — which  Jefferson  had  proclaimed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  enthroned  in  Virginia — after  strength- 
ening its  rights  by  the  sword,  had  run  to  excesses,  particulariy  in 
the  Shays'  rebellion,  that  [soducedi  a  conservative  reaction.  To 
this  reaction  Hamilton  explicitly  appealed  in  the  convention  of 
i7S7;and  of  this  reaction  varioua  features'of  the  constitution, 
and  Hamiltonian  federalism  generally,  were  direct  fruits. 
Moreover,  independently  of  spedal  incentives  to  the  alarmist 
and  the  man  of  property,  the  oirinions  of  many  Americans 
tamed  again,  after  the  war,  into  •  cnnent  of  sympathy  for 
England,  as  naturally  as  American  commerce  returned  to  English 
ports.  Jefferson,  however,  far  from  America  in  these  years 
and  unexposed  to  reactionary  influences,  came  back  with  un- 
diminished fervour  of  democracy,  and  the  talk  be  heard  <4  praise 
for  England,  and  fearful  recoil  before  even  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  in  France,  disheartened  him,  and  filled  him  with 
suspicion.)  Hating  as  be  did  feudal  class  institutions  and 
Tudor-Stuart  traditions  of  arbitrary  rule,*  his  attitude  can  be 
imagined  toward  Hamilton'i  oft-avowed  partialities— and 
Jefferson  assumed,  bis  intiiguet— for  British  class-government 
with  its  eighteenth-centuty  measure  of  corruption.  In  short, 
Hamilton  took  from  recent  years  the  lesson  of  the  evils  of  lax 
government;  whereas  Jefferson  clung  to  the  other  Icason,  which 
crumbling  colonial  govemmenia  bad  fUuslrated,  that  govern- 
ments derived  their  strength  (and  the  Declaration  had  iKodaimcd 
that  they  derived  their  just  rights)  from  the  will  of  the  governed. 
Each  built  bis  system  accordingly:  the  one  on  the  basis  of  order, 
the  other  on  individualism — which  led  Jefferson  to  liberty  alike 
in  religion  and  In  poUtics.  The  two  men  and  the  fate  of  the 
parties  they  led  are  understandable  only  bjr  regarding  one  as  the 
leader  of  reaaion,  the  other  as  in  line  with  the  American  tcnden- 
des.  The  educated  classes  characteristically  furnished  Federal- 
ism with  a  remark&ble  body  of  alarmist  leaders;  and  thus  it 
hai^iencd  that  Jefferson,  because,  with  only  a  few  of  bis  great 
contemporaries,  he  had  a  thorou^  trust  and  onnfidence  In  the 
people,  became  the  idol  of  American  democracy. 

As  Hamilton  was  somewhat  officious  and  very  combative,  and 
Jefferson,  although  uncontcntioos,  very  auspicious  and  quite 
Independent,  both  men  hoUhtg  inflexibly  to  opinions,  cabinet 
harmony  became  impossible  when  the  two  secretaries  had  formed 
parties  about  them  and  their  differences  were  carried  into  the 

<  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  Jefferson  gave  expression 
to  some  of  the  opinions  for  which  he  ha*  been  most  Bevercly 
criticited  and  ridiculed.  For  the  Shay*'  rebellion  he  felt  little  abhor- 
rence, and  wrote:  "  A  little  rebellion  now  and  then  ia  a  good  thing 
...  an  observation  of  this  truth  should  render  honest  republican 
governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  rebellions  at  not  to  dis- 
courage them  too  much.  It  is  a  medicine  necessary  for  the  sound 
health  of  government "  (Wrilin[i,  Ford  ed.,  tv.  363-^3).  Again, 
"  Can  hutory  produce  an  instance  of  rebellion  to  honorably  con- 
ducted ?  . . .  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  t«renty  years 
without  such  a  rebellion. . . .  What  signify  a  few  lives  lost  in  a 
century  or  two?  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time 
to  time  with  the  bkwd  of  patriots  and  tyrants.  It  is  iu  natorai 
manure  "  (Ibid.  iv.  467).  Again  he  says:  "  Societies  exist  under 
three  forms— (i)  without  Bovemment,  as  among  our  Indians;  fa) 
uwler  govern  mcnts  wherein  the  will  of  every  one  has  a  inst  lo- 
fluence. ...  (3}  under  governments  of  foree. ...  ft  is  a  problem  not 
clear  in  my  mind  that  the  first  condition  is  not  the  bM."  (Ibid 
iv.  36a.) 

*  He  turned  law  students  from  Btackstone's  toryism  to  Coke  on 
Littleton;  and  he  would  not  read  Walter  Scott,  to  strong  was  his 
aversion  to  that  writer's  predileetian  for  cbsa  and  (eudalisib 


new^pers;*  and  Washington  abandoned  perforce  his  idea  "  if 
parties  did  exist  to  reconcile  them."  Partly  from  discontent 
with  a  position  in  vhidt  he  did  not  feel  that  he  enjoyed  the  abso- 
lute omfidence  of  the  president,*  and  partly  b^usc  of  the 
embarraased  condition  of  his  private  affairs,  Jefferson  repeatedly 
sought  to  resign,  and  finally  on  the  31st  of  December  1793,  with 
Washington's  reluctant  consent,  gave  up  his  portfolioand  retired 
to  his  home  at  Monlicello,  near  Charlottesville. 

Here  be  remained  improving  his  estate  (having  refused  » 
foreign  mission)  until  elected  vice-president  in  1796.  Jefferson 
was  never  truly  happy  except  in  the  country.  He  loved  garden- 
ing, experimented  enthusiastically  in  varieties  and  rotations  of 
crops  and  kept  meteorological  tables  with  diligence.  For  et^t 
years  he  tabulated  with  painful  accuracy  the  earliest  and  latest 
appearance  of  thirty-seven  vegetables  in  the  Washington  market. 
When  abroad  he  sought  out  varieties  of  grasses,  trees,  rice  and 
olives  for  American  experiment,  and  after  his  return  from 
France  received  yearly  for  twenty-three  yean,  from  his  i>ld  friend 
the  superintendent  cS  the  Jardin  des  plantei,  a  box  of  seeds, 
which  he  distributed  to  public  and  private  gardens  throughout 
the  United  States.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  been  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  an  exact  formula  for  the  omstniction  of  mould-boards 
of  least  resistance  for  ploughs.  He  managed  to  make  practical 
use  of  his  calculus  about  his  farms,  and  seems  to  have  been  re- 
markably apt  in  the  practical  application  of  mechanical  principles. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1796  John  Adams,  the  FcderaliH 
candidate,  received  the  largest  number  of  electoral  votes,  and 
Jefferson,  the  Republican  candidate,  the  next  latest  Dumber, 
and  under  the  law  as  it  then  existed  the  former  became  president 
and  the  latter  vice-president.  JcSerson  re-entered  public  life 
with  reluctance,  though  doubtless  with  keen  enough  interest  and 
rcsolutioa.  He  had  rightly  measured  the  strength  of  htsfollMren, 
and  was  waiting  for  tbe  government  to  "  drift  into  onisoo  "  with 
the  republican  sense  of  its  constituents,  predicting  that  Prcadent 
Adams  would  be  "  overborne  "  thereby.  This  prediction  was 
q>eedily  fulfilled.  At  first  the  reign  of  terror  and  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
disclosures  strengthened  the  fbtoalistt/  until  thcK,  "i"^*!!^ 
tbe  popular  resentment  against  France  for  a  reaclioo  against 
democracy — an  equivalence  in  thdr  own  minds — passed  the  ahcn 
and  sedition  laws.  In  answer  to  those  odious  measures  JclIcrsoD 
and  Uadtson  prepared  and  procured  tbefiassage  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions.  Tboe  resolutions  later  acquired  cxtra- 
ordiitary  and  pernicious  prominence  in  the  histoiicsl  dabontion 
of  the  statea'-rights  doctrine.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably 
true,  that  as  a  startling  protest  against  measures  "  to  ulence," 
in  Jefferson's  words,  "  by  force  and  not  by  reason  tbe  wa- 
ptalnta  or  aitidsms,  just  or  unjust,  of  oui  dtiicns  against  the 
conduct  of  our  agents,"  they  served.  In  tUs  respect,  a  nsefol 
purpose;  and  as  a  counterblast  against  Hamfltonian  priodples 
of  centralization  they  were  protubly,  at  that  moment,  very 
salutary;  while  even  as  pieces  ofAcoostitutimal  interpreutioa 
it  Is  to  be  remembered  that  they  did  nnt  oontempUte  nuUifia- 
tion  by  any  tingle  state,  and,  moicovcr,  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
constitutional  principles  establidied  later  by  courts  and  war. 
The  Federalist  party  had  ruined  itself,  and  it  lost  the  presidential 
election  of  180a  The  Republican  candidates,  JeSnson  and 
Aaron  Burr  (^.s.),  tecdving  cqnol  votes,  it  dcwglvcd  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  accordant  with  the  system  iriJch 
then  obtained,  to  make  one  of  the  two  [msident,  the  other  vice- 
president.  Party  feeling  in  America  has  probably  never  been 
more  dangerously  impassioned  than  in  the  three  years  preceding 

*  Hamilton  wrote  for  the  papers  himself;  Jefferson  never  did. 
A  talented  clerk  in  his  department,  however,  Philip  Frcncau,  Mt  up 
an  anti-administration  paper.  It  was  alleged  that  Jefferson  ap- 
pdnted  him  for  the  pun>oie,  and  encouraged  him.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  nothing  in  the  diarge.  The  Federalist  outcry  could  only 
have  been  silenrad  by  remoni  of  Frencan,  or  by  discUimers  or 
admonitions,  which  Jefferson  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon 
himadf— or,  since  be  thought  Frencau  was  doing  good,  dcsiraUe  tot 
him— to  main. 

*  Contmry  to  the  general  bdief  that  Hamilton  dominated  Wadiu^- 
ton  in  the  cabinet,  there  is  the  pcctident's  explicit  otatcmcnt  that 
"  there  were  as  many  instances  "of  his  deciding  against  as  in  favour 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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tfafs  election;  diKount  u  one  will  tbe  CMitniy  otMeanoru  of 
men  like  Fbber  Ames,  Hamilton  utd  Jeffenon,  the  time  was 
(&tcful.  Unable  to  induce  Burr  to  avow  FedenUit  principles, 
mflBeiiUal  Federaliita,  la  defiance  of  the  constitution,  contem- 
pUud  tbe  deiperatc  altcmative  cl  [Keventlng  an  election,  and 
•jipoiiuing  an  extra-conuitulional  (Federalist)  president  pro 
Umpire.  Better  couBseb,  however,  prevailed;  Hamilton  used 
his  influence  in  favour  of  Jefferson  as  gainst  Burr,  and  Jefferson 
became  prcsktent,  entering  upon  hb  duties  on  tbe  4th  of  March 
i8ei.  Repablicans  who  had  affiliated  with  the  FederalisU  at 
the  time  tbe  X.  Y  Z.  disclosures  returned,  very  many  of  the 
Federalists  themselves  Jefferson  placated  and  drew  over.  "  Be- 
lievinc"  be  wrote,  "  that  (excepting  the  ardent  monarchists)  all 
our  dtiieos  agreed  in  ancient  whig  principles  "—or,  as  he  else- 
where expressed  it,  in  "  republican  forms  "— "  I  thou^t  it 
advisable  to  define  and  declare  tbem,  and  let  them  see  the  ground 
OD  which  we  can  rally."  This  he  did  in  his  inaugural,  which, 
tbou^  siHnei^t  rhetorical,  b  a  splendid  and  famous  statement 
of  democracy  *  His  conciliatory  policy  produced  a  mild  schism 
ID  bt)  own  parly,  hut  proved  eminently  wim,  and  the  state 
elections  of  1801  fulfilled  his  prophecy  of  1791  that  tbe  poliQr  of 
I  be  Federalists  would  leave  them  "  all  head  and  bo  body."  In 
1804  be  was  rejected  by  t63  out  of  176  votes. 

Jeflcrson's  administrations  were  distinguished  by  the  simplicity 
that  marked  his  conduct  in  private  life.  He  eschewed  the  pomp 
and  ceremonies,  natural  inheritances  from  English  origjns,  that 
bad  been  an  innocent  setting  to  the  character  of  his  two  noble 
predecessors.  His  dress  was  of  "  plain  cloth  "  on  the  day  of  his 
inaopuation.  Instead  of  driving  to  the  Capitol  In  a  coach  and 
sz,  he  walked  without  a  guard  or  servant  from  his  lodgings — or, 
as  a  rival  tradition  has  it,  he  rode,  and  hitched  his  horse  to  a 
nei^bouring  fence — attended  by  a  crowd  of  citizens.  Instead  of 
opening  Ctmgrcn  with  a  speech  (o  which  a  formal  reply  was 
expected,  be  sent  in  a  written  message  by  a  private  hand.  He 
disrontiiiued  the  practice  of  sending  ministen  abroad  in  public 
vessels.  Between  himself  and  the  governors  of  states  he  recog- 
nized DO  difFcrencc  in  rank.  He  would  not  have  his  birthday 
eelebrated  by  state  balls.  Tbe  weekly  lev£e  was  practically 
abandoned.  Even  such  titles  as  "  Excellency,"  "  Honourable," 
"  Mr  "  were  distasteful  to  him.  It  wasformally  agreed  incsUnct 
meeting  that "  when  brought  together  in  society,  alt  are  perfectly 
equal,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  titled  or  untitled,  in  or  out 
of  office."  Thus  diplon»tic  grades  were  ignored  in  sodal  pre- 
cedence and  foreign  relations  were  seriously  compromised,  by 
dinDCC-taUe  complications.  One  minister  who  appeared  in 
gold  lace  and  dress  sword  for  his  fint,  and  regularly  appointed, 
official  call  on  the  president,  was  received — as  he  in^ted  with 
Studied  purpose — by  Jeffenon  in  negligent  undress  and  slippers 
down  at  the  heel.  All  this  was  in  part  premeditated  system' — a 
part  <tf  Jefferson's  purpose  to  republicanize  the  government 
and  pubUc  opinion,  which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
administration;  but  it  was  alsb  dmply  the  nature  of  the  man.  In 
the  company  he  chose  by  preference,  honesty  and  knovdedge 
were  bis  only  tests.  He  knew  absolutely  no  social  distinctions  in 
bis  willingncB  to  perform  ser^ces  for  the  deserving.  He  held  Up 
to  hb  daughter  as  an  especial  model  the  famOy  <rf  a  poor  but 
gifted  mechanic  as  one  wherein  she  would  see  "  the  best  examples 
of  rational  living."  "  If  it  he  possible,"  he  said, "  to  be  certainly 
conscious  of  anything,  I  am  cmhcIqus  of  feeUng  no  difference 
between  writing  to  the  hi|^t  and  lowest  being  on  earth." 

Jefferson's  fint  administration  waa  by  a  reduction  of 

tbe  army,  navy,  dipk>matic  establishment  and,  to  the  uttermost, 
of  govenunental  expenses;  some  reduction  of  tbe  dvit  service, 
accompanied  by  a  large  shifting  of  offices  to  Republicans;  and, 
above  all,  1^  tbe  Louisiana  Purchase  (f.>.),  following  which 
Meriwether  Lewb  and  WiUiam  Gark,  sent  by  Jefferson,  con- 

■  See  also  Jefferson  to  E.  Gerry.  36th  of  January  1790  (WrtlMfi, 
vil.  jas).  and  to  Dupont  de  Nemours  (x.  23}.  Cf.  Hamilton  to 
J.  Dayton,  1799  (.Warkt.  a.  330). 

■la  17K  he  MiggeMed  to  James  Monroe  that  the  society  of 
friends  he  hoped  to  gather  In  Albemarie  might,  in  sumptuary 
matters.    set  a  good  example  "  to  a  country        Vnginia)  that 
"  needed  "  it. 
XV  « 
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ducted  their  famous  exploring  expedition  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  (see  Lzwis,  Meuwethm).  Early  in  fab  term  he 
carried  out  a  policy  be  had  urged  upon  the  government  when 
minister  to  France  end  when  vice-president,  by  dispatchini 
naval  ftxces  to  coerce  Tripoli  into  a  decent  respect  for  the  trade 
of  hb  country — the  first  in  Christendom  to  gain  honourable  im- 
munity from  tribute  or  piracy  in  the  Meditcrrajtean.  The 
Louisiana  Purchase,  althou^  the  greatest  "  inconsistency  "  of 
hb  career,  was  also  an  illustration,  in  corresponding  degree,  of 
hb  essential  practicality,  and  one  <rf  the  greatest  proofs  of  hb 
statesmanship.  It  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  hb  adminis- 
tration. It  b  often  said  that  Jefferson  establiibed  tbe  "  qioib 
system  "  by  hb  changes  in  tbe  dvil  service.  He  was  tbe  inno- 
vator, because  for  the  first  time  there  was  onxtrtunity  for  inno- 
vation. But  mere  justice  requires  attention  to  tbe  fact  thst 
incentive  to  that  innovation,  and  excuse  for  it,  were  found  in  the 
absolute  one-party  montqwly  maintained  by  the  Federalists. 
Moreover,  Jefferson's  ideab  were  high;  hb  reasons  for  changes 
were  in  general  excellent;  he  at  least  so  far  resbted  tbe  great 
pressure -for  office- producing  by  hb  resistance  ditaatisfaction 
srithin  hb  party — as  not  to  have  losrered,  apparently,  the  per- 
ionnd  of  the  service;  and  there  were  no  such  blots  on  his  adminis- 
tration as  President  Adams's  "  midnight  judges."  Nevertheless, 
hb  record  here  was  iKt  clear  of  blots,  showing  a  few  regrettable 
inconsbtendes.*  Among  important  but  secondary  measures  of 
hb  second  adminbtration  were  the  extingubhment  of  Indian 
titles,  and  promotion  of  Indian  emigration  to  lands  beyond  the 
MisusHppi;  reorganiaatjon  of  the  militb;  fortification  of  the 
seaports;  reduction  of  the  public  debt;  and  a  simultaneous 
reduction  of  taxes.  But  hb  second  term  derives  most  of  its 
hutorical  interest  from  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  convict  Aaron 
Burr  of  (reasonable  acts  in  the  south-west,  and  from  the  efforts 
made  to  maintain,  without  war,  tbe  rights  of  neuirab  on  the 
high  seas.  In  hb  diplomacy  with  Napoleon  and  Great  Britain 
Jefferson  betrayed  a  painful  incorrigibility  of  optimism.  A 
national  policy  of  "growling  before  fighting" — later  practised 
successfully  enough  by  the  United  States — was  not  then  pos- 
sible; and  one  writer  has  very  justly  said  that  what  chiefly 
affects  one  in  the  whole  matter  b  the  pathos  of  it — "  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  friend  of  peace  struggling  with  a  despot  of  super- 
human genius,  and  a  Tory  cabinet  of  superhuman  insolence 
and  stolidity  "  (Trent).  It  b  possible  to  regard  the  embargo 
policy  dbpassionately  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  Jefferson's 
love  of  peace.  The  idea — a  very  old  one  with  Jeffetson — was 
not  entirely  cviginal;  in  essence  it  received  other  attempted 
applications  in  the  Napoleonic  period — and  espedally  in  the 
continental  blockade.  Jefferson's  statesmanship  had  the  limita- 
tions of  an  agrarian  outlook.  The  extreme  to  which  he  carried 
hb  advocacy  of  diplomatic  isolation,  his  opposition  to  the 
creatioh  of  ad  adequate  navy,*  hb  estimate  of  dties  as  "lotea 
upon  the  body  politic,"  hb  prejudice  against  manufiutures; 
trust  in  farmen,  and  pc^tiral  dirtrust  of  tbe  artisan  clav,  all 
reflect  them. 

When,  on  the  4th  of  March  1809,  Jefferson  retired  from  the 
presidency,  he  had  been  almost  continuously  in  the  public 
service  for  forty  years.  He  refused  to  be  re-elected  for  a  third 
time,  though  requested  by  the  legisbtures  of  five  states  to  be  s 
candidate;  and  thus,  with  Washington's  prior  example,  helped 

•  See  C.  R.  Fiih,  TTu  Cml  Stnitt  and  Ikt  Patriate  (Harvard 
Hutorical  Studies.  New  York,  1903],  ch.  a. 

*  Jeffenon'i  diilike  of  a  navy  waa  due  to  hU  desire  for  an  economi- 
cal administration  and  for  peace.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration  he 
expreiicd  a  desire  to  lay  up  the  larger  men  of  war  in  the  eattern 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  where  they  would  require  only  "  one  let 
of  iriundercrs  to  take  care  of  them. '  To  Thomas  Paine  he  wrote 
in  1807;  "  1  believe  that  gunboats  are  the  only  waltr  defence  which 
can  be  useful  to  us  and  protect  us  from  the  rumous  folly  of  a  navy." 
[Worki,  Ford  ed.,  ix.  137.)  The  gunboats  desired  by  Jefferson 
were  imall,  cheap  craft  equipped  with  one  or  two  guns  and  kept  on 
thore  under  sheds  until  actually  needed,  when  they  were  to  be 
launched  and  manned  by  a  tort  of  naval  militia.  A  Urge  number 
of  thcM  boati  were  constructed  and  they  afforded  tome  protection 
to  coasting  vessels  against  privateen,  but  in  bid  weather,  or  when 
eoioloyed  uainat  a  frigate,  they  were  worse  than  useless,  and 
JcDcrson's  '  gunboat  syuera  "  wasadmittedly  a  failure. 
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to  esublid  a  piecedent  deemed  by  him  to  be  of  cieat  impor- 
tMnea  under  »  dcmocamtk  government.  Kt  btflunice  Menwd 
■carcdy  Iwwned  Id  Ui  ittiraiient.  Hadiion  and  Monroe,  his 
ImraediKte  successon — netaAboura  and  devoted  friends,  whom  be 
hid  sdviied  in  tbeir  etriy  education  and  led  in  their  piaturer 
yeui— consulted  hfm  on  aU  great  qoestiont,  «nd  there  was  no 
bnak  of  ptisd^ei  in  the  twenty-four  years  of  the  "  JeSeisonian 
system."  Jeffcnon  was  one  of  the  greatest  pcrfitical  manacen 
bis  country  has  Icnown.  He  had  a  quidt  eye  for  character,  was 
genuinely  amiable,  uncontentioua,  lactiul,  masterful;  and  it 
may  be  assumed  from  his  swxess  that  he  was  wary  or  shrewd  to 
a  degree.  It  is  true,  mommt,  that,  unleM  tested  by  a  few 
onchanging  principles,  bis  acta  wen  (rfteo  striking  tnconrit- 
tent;  and  even  when  so  tested,  i>ot  infrequently  remain  so  in 
appearance.  Full  exi^anations  do  not  remove  from  some  impor- 
tant transactions  in  his  political  life  an  impression  <rf  indirect- 
jMss.  But  rcaaooable  Judgment  must  find  very  unjust  the  stigma 
of  duplicity  put  upon  Um  by  the  Federalists.  Measured  hy  the 
records  of  other  men  equally  successful  as  p^tical  leaders, 
there  seems  little  of  this  nature  to  criticise  severely.  JeSenon 
had  the  fuU  courage  of  his  convictions.  Extreme  as  were  his 
prlndplea,  Ua  peiiUiadty  in  ^'<hH"g  ta  them  and  Us  lndepea< 
deiKe  of  cipraBi<m  were  quite  as  extreme.  Tliere  were  philo- 
sophic and  philanthro^nc  elements  in  his  potitical  faith  which 
will  always  lead  some  to  class  him  as  a  visionary  and  bmatic; 
but  althoii^  be  certainly  indulged  at  times  In  dreams  at  which 
one  may  stUl  smile,  be  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  visionary; 
nor  can  he  with  justice  be  stigmatised  as  a  fanatic.  He  fdt 
fervently,  was  not  afraid  to  risk  all  on  the  condu^ons  to  which 
his  heart  and  bis  mind  led  him,  declared  himself  vrith  openness 
and  energy;  and  be  spoke  and  even  wrote  h»  conclusions,  bow 
ever  bokl  or  abstact,  withMt  troabHag  to  detail  his  icaaonlBg 
OT  dip  Us  off-hand  ipeculations.  Certain  it  Is  that  there  to 
much.in  his  utterances  lor  a  less  robust  democracy  than  bis  own 
to  cavil  at.*  Soar,  however,  as  he  might,  he  was  essentially  not 
a  doctrinaire,  but  an  empiricist  i  Us  mind  was  objective.  Though 
he  remained,  to  the  end,  firm  in  his  belief  that  there  had  been 
an  active  monarchist  party,*  tUs  obsemioo  did  not  carry  him 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  human  nature  and  of  his 
tine.  He  built  with  surety  on  the  colonial  past,  and  had  a 
better  reasoned  view  of  the  actual  futnre  than  had  any  of  his 
contenqKoaries. 

Events  soon  appraised  theuhia-FederaGstjudgmentof  Ameri- 
can  democracy,  so  tersely  expressed  by  Fibber  Ames  as  "  like 
death  .  .  .  oiUy  the  dismal  passport  to  a  moie  dismal  hereafter"; 
and,  with  it,  appraised  Jefierson's  word  in  Us  first  inaugural 
foe  thoae  whi^  in  the  full  tide  of  suoccsBful  cjqierimeat," 
were  ready  to  abandon  a  government  that  had  so  far  kept 
(hem  "  free  and  firm,  on  the  visionary  fear  that  it  might  by 
possibility  lack  energy  to  preserve  itseU."  Time  soon  tested, 
too,  Us  prindpte  that  that  fovemment  must  prove  the  strangest 
on  eaitb  "  where  every  man  .  .  .  wmdd  meet  invaaiotis  <A  the 
public  order  as  Us  own  personal  He  summed  up  as 

follows  the  difference  between  himself  and  the  Hamiltcquaa 
group:  "  One  feared  most  the  ignorance  of  the  people;  the 
other  the  selfishness  of  rulen  independent  of  them."  Jefferson, 
la  sbnt,  bad  unlimited  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  people;  a 
luge  faith  in  their  common  sense;  believed  that  all  ia  to  be  won 

*  See  eg.  Us  letters  in  17S7  on  tiie  Shkvt'  nbellion,  and  Us  specula- 
tkws  on  the  doctrine  that  one  generatioa  may  not  bind  another 
by  paper  documents.  With  the  latter  may  be  compared  pcescn- 
day  movements  Uke  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  not  a  few 
discnmions  of  national  debts.  JeffetKNt'i  dittruct  of  govemmcnta 
was  DOtUog  exceptional  for  a  connitent  indiviflualitt. 

■  la  Us  lut  year*  he  carefully  lifted  and  revited  hU  cootetnponry 
notes  evidencing,  at  he  believed,  the  exiuence  of  such  a  party,  and 
they  remain  as  bis  Ana  (chiefly  HimiltoDiana).  The  only  juit 
jui&nient  of  theae  notes  it  to  be  obtained  by  loofcing  at  them, 
and^by  testing  hi*  auapidon*  with  the  letters  of  Hamilton,  Ames, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Theodore  Sedswick,  Ccorse  Cabot  and  the  other 
Hamilbmians.  Such  a  compariton  measjre*  alto  the  relative 
judgment,  temper  and  charity  of  these  writers  and  Jefferson.  It 
must  ftill  remaia  true,  however,  that  Jefferson's  Ana  praent  Urn 
In  a  tar  from  cnpiging  light. 


by  a(q>ealing  to  the  reason  of  voters;  that  by  education  their 
ignorance  can  be  diminated;  that  human  nature  is  indefinite^ 
perfectible;  that  majorities  rule,  therefore,  not  only  by  virtue 
of  force  (which  was  Locke's  ultimate  juuificatim  of  tbem).  but 
of  right.'  His  importance  as  a  maker  of  modem  America  can 
scsrcdy  be  oversuted,  for  the  ideas  he  advocated  have  become 
the  very  foundations  of  American  republicanism.  His  ad* 
ministmtion  ended  the  poaiibtlity,  probability  or  certainty-^ 
measure  it  as  one  will — irf  the  development  of  Federalism  In  the 
direction  of  class  government;  and  the  party  be  formed,  inspired 
by  the  creed  be  gave  it,  fixed  the  democratic  future  of  the 
nation.  And  by  bis  own  labours  he  had  vlndicaud  Us  faith 
in  the  experiment  of  self-government. 

Jefferson's  last  years  were  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
tbe  university  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  near  Us  heme. 
He  planned  the  buiUings,  gathered  iu  (acuity— mainly  from 
abrmd— and  shaped  lU  mganixation.  PmctlcaUy  all  tbe  great 
ideas  of  aim,  administntlon  and  curriculum  that  dominated 
American  uitivenities  at  the  end  of  the  igth  century  were  antici- 
pated by  him.  He  hoped  that  the  university  might  be  a  domi- 
nant Influwice  In  natimal  culture,  but  dicumstances  crippled  iL 
His  edncatfonal  plans  had  been  maturing  in  his  mind  since  1776. 
Hb  finandal  aSafav  In  these  last  yesrs  gave  him  grave  concern. 
His  fine  library  of  over  i<^ooo  volumes  was  purchased  at  a  lew 
price  by  Congress  in  1815.  and  a  national  contribution  ((16,500) 
just  before  Us  death  enabled  Um  to  die  in  peace.  Thou^  not 
peiaonaUy  ezttavagant.  Us  salary,  and  the  small  income  from 
his  large  estates,  never  sufficed  to  meet  his  generous  maintenance 
of  his  rcpresenUtive  position;  and  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life  the  numerous  visiion  to  Monticello  consumed  the 
remnanu  of  his  property.  He  died  on  the  4lh  of  July  i8>6,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  tbe  Dedatatknt  of  Independence,  on  tbe 
same  day  as  John  Adams.  He  chose  for  his  tomb  tbe  epitafdt: 
"Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Dedantion 
of  American  Independence,  of  the  statute  ot  Virginia  for  refi- 
gious  freedom,  and  father  of  the  university  of  Virgiiua." 

Jefferson  was  about  6  ft.  in  height,  large-boned,  alim,  erect  and 
nnewy.  He  had  angular  features,  a  very  ruddy  complexion,  sandy 
hair,  and  hasel-flecked,  grey  eyes.  Age  lemened  the  unattiaciive- 
nets  of  hb  exterior.  In  later  yean  be  was  oegltgrat  in  drew  and 
loose  in  bearing.  There  was  giaoe,  neverthelas,  in  Us  manners; 
and  his  frank  and  earnest  addreN.  his  quick  symoathy  (yet  he 
•eemed  cold  to  strangers),  bis  vivacious,  desultory,  informiiv  talk, 
gave  him  an  engaging  charm.  Braeath  a  quiet  surface  he  was  (airly 
aelow  with  intense  convictions  and  a  very  emotional  temperanaeM. 
Yet  he  seem*  to  have  acted  habitually,  tn  great  and  little  things, 
on  system.  His  mind,  no  lem  trenchant  and  subtle  than  HamUton  a, 
was  the  most  imprenible,  tbe  most  receptive,  mind  of  his  time  ia 
America.  The  range  of  hi*  intereMs  is  remarkable.  For  many  years 
he  wa*  preudent  of  the  American  philoaophical  locicry.  Tbougb  it  is 
a  biographical  tradition  that  he  lacked  wit,  Moliireand  Dm^utSr 
■eem  to  nave  been  hi*  (avouriici:  and  thoueh  ttie  utilitarian  wholly 
crowd*  romanticiMn  out  of  his  wriiiitt*.  he  had  enough  of  (hat 
quality  in  youth  to  prepare  to  learn  Gaelic  in  onler  to  tramtate 
Owan,  and  *ent  to  Macphcraon  for  the  oriuinali!  Hi*  interest 
in  art  wa*evidently  intellectual.  He  waaunculariy  iwcet-tempercd, 
and  *hrank  from  the  imaa**ioned  pcditicarbiiiemen  that  raged 
about  him:  bore  with  relative  equanimity  a  flood  of  coarse  and 
malignant  abuse  of  hi*  motives,  morals,  religion,'  personal  honesty 
and  decency:  cheri*hed  very  few  personal  animoaiiies;  and  betto 
than  any  ct  hi*  peat  antaeoniua  cleared  political  oppoaitiaa  of  iU- 
bloeded  personauiy.  In  *liort,  his  kiodnet*  of  heart  roae  above  bB 
social,  religious  or  polliical  differences,  and  nothing  destroyed  hit 
confidence  m  men  sod  hi*  sanguine  view*  of  life. 

AuTHOaiTias.— See  the  editions  of  Jefferson'*  WHtinit  by  H.  A 
Washington  (9  vols..  New  York.  18U-1854),  and — the  best— by  PauJ 


■ "  Jefferson,  !n  1789,  wrote  some  such  stuff  abom  tbe  will  e( 
majonties,  a*  a  New  tnglander  wouM  lose  his  rank  amoog  men  ef 
sense  to  avow," — Fi*hcr  Ame*  (Jan.  1800). 

*  He  wa*  claMed  a*  a  "  FrencK  infidet  "  and  atliei*t.  His  attiiadt 
toward  religion  was  in  fact  deeply  reverent  and  Mncere,  but  W 
insisted  that  religion  was  purely  an  individual  nutter,  "  evidenced, 
a*  concern*  the  world  by  each  one'*  daUy  life."  and  dcnanded 
absolute  freedom  of  private  judgment.  He  looked  on  Unitarianiim 
with  much  lympaihy  and  desired  ii*  growth.  "  I  am  a  Christisn." 
be  wrote  in  iSas,  "  tn  the  only  sense  in  which  he  Oesus)  wished  ant 
one  to  be;  *incerely  attached  to  hi*  doarinc*  in  preference  to  aU 
Others;  ascribing  to  himself  every  human  esoelleoce,  aitd  belisviag 
he  never  claimed  any  other." 
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JEFFERSON  CITY— JEFFREY,  LORD 


LdtnlnForcl  (lo  vols.,  New  York,  i892-iB99):IettenInMuMchu- 
■rtu  Historical  Ekciety,  ColUtiicKi,  terici  7.  vol.  i. ;  S.  E.  Fonnsn, 
TktLetUriaiidWTitmitofThomaiJtfftrton.tiicltidiHioUkiflmpertami 
UlUramut  m  PuUk  QiulioMt  (1900);  J.  P.  Foley,  Tin  Jtffrrimt 
Cytt»paedU  (New  York,  tooo) ;  tb«  Mtmitir,  CorTtIponJ4na,  Ac., 
byT.J.  EtAodoiphU  v(^,Ctiarlottemlk,Va.,iB39}:  bioKraphKaby 
lamn  Scbmitef  Mftkera  ot  America  Serin,"  New  York,  1893)1 
John  T.  MoTM  ("AiDcrican  Statetmen  Series,"  BoMon,  1883], 
GcotM  Tucker  (3  vol*.,  Philmdclphis,  1837) :  Jamea  Parton  (Boaton, 
1874) :  and  npccially  that  bv  Henry  S.  Randall  (3  vols..  New  Yi  ' 
■8S3)>  «  monumeinal  work,  although  marred  by  aone 
pleadiiM*,  xk)  thariiif  Jeffenon'a  inif^acabte  rainioiu  of  ike  ** 
crats."^ecalao  Henry  AdMn»,  Hi*torj  fflk*  U*il*dSaUs  itoi-1817, 
vole  1-4  (New  York.  1889-1890):  Herbert  B.  Adanu,  Tltemat 
3«§trttm  aid  Iht  Vwimrntj  of  Virgimia  (U.  S.  bureau  of  educatkm, 
Waihincton.  1S88):  Sarah  N.  Randolph,  D«m«Uic  Lift  FtoXM 
Jrffrtvm  (New  York,  1871);  and  an  illuminating  appreciation  by 
W7  P.  Trent,  in  hi*  SmOcnr  SWcmwa  efiktOU  lUpm  (New  York, 
i897):.that  by  John  Fitke^  Euayt^  Hutorital  om  Litlwy^nL  i. 
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JBPPEXSOH  CITY  (legally  and  officially  tlie  Cityof  Jcffenoa), 
the  capital  of  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county-seat  of  Cole 
county,  on  the  Hiiaouri  tiver,  near  the  geognphiol  centre  of  the 
■Ute,  about  135  ra.  W.  of  St  Louis.  Pop.  (1890),  6741;  (1900), 
0664,  of  wbora  786  woe  fbrdgn-born  and  iSsa  wen  n^ioes; 
(igio  remus),  11.850.  It  is  served  by  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  aod  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
nilwiys.  Its  site  is  partly  in  the  bnttoin-lai>ds  of  the  liver  aod 
paitJy  on  the  steep  banks  at  an  devtf  ion  of  about  600  ft.  above 
the  sea.  A  steel  bridge  spans  the  river.  The  sute  c^tol,  an 
imposing  structure  built  on  a  UuS  above  the  river,  was  built  in 
1838-1842  and  enlarged  in  1887-18881  it  was  fint  occupied  in 
1840  by  the  legislature,  which  previomdy  had  met  (after  1837) 
in  the  county  court  bouse.  Other  prominent  buddings  are  the 
United  States  court  house  and  post  office,  the  state  supreme  court 
bonsc,  the  county  court  house,  the  state  penitentiary,  the  state 
armoury  and  the  exetnitive  mansion.  The  penitentiary  is  to  a 
large  extent  self-supporting;  in  1903-1Q04  the  eaminp  were 
S3Mj.8o  in  excess  of  the  costs,  but  in  1904-1906  the  cosu 
exceeded  the  earnings  by  80044-  Employment  is  furnished  for 
tbe  convicts  on  the  pentitentiaty  premises  by  incorporated 
companies.  The  state  law  library  here  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  (be  country,  and  the  dty  has  a  public  library. 
L>  tbe  dty  ii  Lincoln  Institute,  a  school  for  negroes,  founded 
In  t866  by  two  regiments  of  negro  infantry  upon  tbeir  discbarge 
frrmi  the  United  States  army,  opened  in  1868,  taken  over 
by  the  slate  in  1679,  and  having  sub-normal,  normal,  college, 
industrial  and  agricultural  courses.  COal  and  limestone  are 
found  near  the  dty.  In  igoj  the  total  value  of  the  factory 
product  was  $3,916,633,  an  increase  of  >8-3%  since  1900. 
The  original  constitution  of  Missouri  prescribed  that  the  capital 
should  be  on  the  Missouri  river  within  40  m.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Osage,  and  a  commission  idected  in  1831  the  site  of 
Jefferson  City,  on  which  a  town  was  laid  out  in  183a,  the  name 
being  adoptttJ  In  honour  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  legislature 
fint  met  here  in  1836;  Jefferson  City  became  the  county-seat  in 
1838,  and  in  1839  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty.  Hie  constitu- 
tioaal  conventions  of  1845  and  1S75,  and  the  state  convention 
which  tKued  the  caO  for  the  National  Liberal  Republican  conven- 
tion at  Cindnnati  in  1873,  met  here,  and  so  for  some  of  its 
sessions  did  the  state  convention  of  1861-1S63.  In  June  t86i 
Jefferson  City  was  occupied  by  Union  forces,  and  in  September- 
October  1864  it  was  threatened  by  Confederate  troops  under 
General  Sterling  Price. 

JIPFBHMWVIUE.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Gark 
county,  Indians,  U.S.^.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  tbe  Ohio 
river,  of^xwite  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  several  bridges.  Pop.  (1890),  10,666;  (1900),  10,774,  of 
whom  181S  were  of  negro  descent  and  615  were  fordgn-bom; 
(tqio  census},  10,413.  It  Is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
South-western,  the  Clevdand,  Cindnnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis, 
uid  the  Pittsburg,  Cindnnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways, 
and  by  three  inter-urban  electric  Unes.  It  is  attractively  situated 
on  bluffs  above  ihc  river,  which  at  this  point  has  a  descent 
(known  as  the  falls  of  tbe  Ohio)  of  36  ft.  in  3  m.  ThisfuniidMS 


good  water  power  for  manuf inuring  purposes  both  at  Jeffenon- 
ville  and  at  LonbvfUe.  The  total  value  td  tbe  factory  product 
in  1905  was  S4iS*6>443>  *n  increase  of  20  %  since  1900.  Tbv 
Indiana  reformatory  (formerly  the  Southern  Indiana  peniten- 
tiary)  and  a  huge  suK>ly  d£p6t  of  the  United  States  army  are  at 
JeSenonvflk.  Genonl  CaorfB  Rogers  Cluk  started  Clune  M4, 
177S)  on  hk  eipeditlon  against  Kaskiskia  and  Vtnceiues  from 
Com  Island  (now  cony>Ietely  washed  away)  opposite  what  ia 
now  Jeffcrsonville.  In  1786  the  United  Stales  government 
esublished  Fort  Finney  (built  by  Captain  Walter  Finney),  after- 
ward! lenuuned  Fort  Steuben,  on  Uw  site  of  the  present  dty; 
btit  the  fort  was  abandoned  hi  1791,  and  tbe  actual  beginning 
of  Jeffersonville  wu  in  1803,  vben'a  part  of  the  Qark  grant 
(the  site  ot  tbe  present  dty)  was  transferred  by  its  original 
owner,  Lieut.  Isaac  Bowman,  to  three  trustees,  under  wboae 
diicetioa  a  town  wu  laid  out.  JeOeiBonviUe  wa*  incoipcnted 
as  a  town  in  1815,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  hi  1839. 

JBPPRBT.  PRAVCIt  JIFFBST.  Loan  (1773-1850),  Scottish 
judge  and  Uterary  critic,  son  of  a  depute<lerk  in  the  Court  of 
Sesdon,  was  bom  at  Edinbtn^  on  tbe  ajrd  of  October  1773.' 
After  attending  the  hi^  tdtool  for  six  years,  he  studied  at  the 
univetsity  al  Glasgow  from  1787  to  May  1789,  and  at  (Jueen^ 
College,  Oxford,  fronr  September  1791  to  Jime  1793.  He  had 
begun  tbe  study  of  law  at  Edinburgh  before  going  to  Oxford, 
sod  now  resumed  ills  studies  there.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  speculative  lodety,  where  be  measured  hlnuelf  in  ddwte 
with  Scott,  Breugliam,  Fmnds  Homer,  the  marquess  of  Lans- 
downe.  Lord  Kinnaird  and  others.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Scotch  bar  in  December  1794,  but,  having  abandoned  the  Tory 
prindi^  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  found  that  bis 
WTiig  politics  seriously  prejudiced  his  legal  ptoapects.  Inconse- 
quence of  his  Uek  ot  sncccsi  at  tbe  bar  he  went  to  London  in 
1798  to  tiy  his  fortune  aa  a  Journalist,  but  without  Success;  he 
also  made  more  than  one  vain  attempt  to  obtain  an  office  which 
would  have  secured  him  the  advantage  of  a  small  but  fixed 
salary.  His  marriage  with  Catherine  Wilson  in  iSor  made  the 
question  at  a  settled  income  even  more  pressing.  A  project  for  a 
new  review  was  brought  forward  by  Sydney  Smith  in  Jeffrey's  flat 
in  the  presence  of  H.  P.  Brougham  (afterwards  Lord  Brougham), 
Frauds  Homer  and  others;  and  the  scheme  resulted  in  the 
appearance  on  the  lolh  of  Ooober  180*  o(  the  first  number  of  the 
Edinbiir^  Kaitm.  At  the  ontiet  the  JCnirii  wu  not  under 
the  charge  of  any  spedal  editor.  The  first  three  numbers  were, 
however,  practiolly  edited  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  on  his  leaving 
for  Ea^aod  the  work  devolved  chid!y  on  Jeffrey,  who,  1^  an 
arrangement  with  Constable,  the  publisher,  was  eventually 
appointed  editor  at  a  fixed  salary.  Most  <tf  those  associated  in 
the  undertaking  were  Whigs;  but,  although  the  general  bias  of 
the  Reniejo  was  towards  sodal  and  political  relorms,  it  was  at 
first  so  little  of  a  party  organ  that  tvt  a  time  it  numbered  Sir 
Walter  Scott  among  its  contributors;  and  no  distinct  emphasis 
was  given  to  its  political  leanings  until  the  pnbUcstion  in  180S  of 
an  artide  by  Jeffrey  himself  on  the  wo^  of  Don  Pedro  Cevalbs 
on  tbe  French  Utvrp^Um  of  Spain.  This  attkle  expressed 
despiir  of  the  success  of  the  British  arms  In  Spain,  and  Scott  at 
once  withdrew  his  subscription,  iYnc  QHartvly  being  soon  after-' 
wards  started  in  oppotltioo.  According  to  Lord  Cockbum  the' 
^ect  of  the  fint  number  vi  the  Eiinhirgk  Review  was  "  etec- 
tricaL"  The  Engllth  reviews  were  at  that  time  practically 
publishen*  organs,  the  articles  in  which  were  written  by  hack- 
writers instructed  to  praise  or  blame  according  to  the  publishen' 
interests.  Few  men  of  any  standing  consented  to  write  for 
tbem.  The  Edinburtk  Rniev,  on  the  other  hand,  enlisted  a 
brilliant  and  independent  staff  of  contributors,  guided  by  the 
editor,  not  the  publisher.  They  received  sixteen  guineas  a 
sheet  (sixteen  printed  pages),  Increased  subsequently  to  twenty- 
five  guineas  in  many  cases,  instead  of  the  two  guineas  which 
formed  the  ordinary  London  reviewer's  fee.  Further,  the  review 
was  not  limited  to  Uterary  criticism.  It  constituted  itself  the 
accredited  organ  of  moderate  Whig  public  o|rinion.  The  particu- 
lar work  which  provided  the  starting-point  of  an  article  was  in 
many  cases  merdy  the  occasioa  lor,  the 
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brilliant  and  tadsive,  <A  the  autbM's  views  on  politics,  locial 
sabjectB,  elbica  of  literature.  These  general  principles  and  tbe 
novelty  of  the  method  ensured  tbe  succeu  <A  tbe  undertaking 
even  after  the  ori^nal  circle  of  exceptionally  able  men  who 
founded  it  bad  been  dispersed.  It  had  a  circulation,  great  for 
those  days,  of  11,000  copies.  The  period  of  Jeffrey's  editorship 
extended  to  about  tweiUy-sis  years,  ceasing  with  the  ninety- 
eighth  number,  publbhed  in  June  1819,  when  he  resigned  in 
lavour  of  Hacvey  Napier. 

Jeffrey's  own  coatributioos,  according  to  a  list  which  has  the 
sanction  of  his  authority,  numbered  two  hundred,  all  except 
six  being  written  before  resignation  of  the  cdilorshlp,  Jeffrey 
wrote  with  great  rapidity,  at  odd  moments  of  leisure  and  with 
UttW  special  preparation.  Great  fluency  and  ease  of  diction, 
coniiderabte  warmth  of  imagination  and  moral  sentiment,  and 
a  sharp  eye  to  discover  any  oddity  of  style  or  violation  oif  tbe 
accepted  canons  of  good  taste,  made  hb  criticisms  pungent  and 
effective.  But  the  cuential  narrowness  and  timidity  of  his 
general  outloc^  prevented  him  from  delecting  and  estimating 
latent  forces,  cither  in  polittes  or  in  nutters  strictly  intellectual 
and  moral;  and  this' lack  of  understanding  and  sympathy  ac- 
counts  for  hu  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  passion  and  fancy  of 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  for  bis  praise  of  the  haU-bearted  and  ele- 
gant romantictsm  of  Rogers  and  Campbell.  (For  his  treatment 
of  the  lake  poeu  see  Wokdswobth,  Williau.) 

A  criticism  in  the  fiiteentfa  number  of  tbe  Rniew  on  the 
morality  of  Moore's  poems  led  in  i8e6  to  a  dud  Hetween  tbe  two 
authors  at  Chalk  Farm.  The  proceedings  were  stopped  by  the 
police,  and  Jeffrey's  pistol  was  found  to  contain  no  bullet.  The 
affair  led  toA  warm  frienddiip,  however,  and  Moore  contributed 
to  the  Raim,  while  Jeffrey  made  ample  amends  in  a  later  article 
on  Lidla  Rookk  (1817). 

Jeffrey's  wife  had  died  in  iSof,  and  in  1810  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Charlotte,  daughter  tA  Charles  Wilkes  of  New 
York,  and  great-nlcce  of  John  Wilkes.  When  she  returned  to 
America,  Jeffrey  followed  her,  and  they  were  married  in  i8ij. 
Before  returning  to  England  they  visited  several  of  the  chief 
American  cities,  and  his  experience  strengthened  Jeffrey  in  the 
conciliatory  ptdicy  he  had  before  advocated  towards  the  States. 
Notwithstanding  the  increasing  success  of  the  Rnias,  Jeffrey 
always  continued  to  look  to  the  bar  as  the  chief  field  of  bis  ambi- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  literary  reputation  helped  his 
protessional  advancement.  His  practice  extended  rapidly  in 
the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  he  regularly  ^^leared  before 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  his  work, 
though  not  financially  profitable,  increased  his  reputation.  As 
an^vocate  his  sharpness  and  rapidity  of  insight  gave  him  a  for- 
midable advantage  in  the  detection  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  witness 
and  tbe  vulnerable  points  of  his  opponent's  case,  while  be  grouped 
his  own  arguments  with  an  admirable  eye  to  effect,  especially 
excelling  in  eloquent  closing  appeals  to  a  jury.  Jeffrey  was 
twice,  in  1810  and  1811,  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  <rf 
Glasgow.  In  iSiohe  was  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates. 
On  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1830  he  became  lord 
advocate,  and  entered  parliament  as  member  for  the  Perth 
burghs.  He  was  unseated,  and  afterwards  returned  for  Malton, 
a  borough  in  the  interest  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Scottish  Reform  Bill,  which  be  introduced  in  parliament, 
he  was  returned  for  Edinburgh  in  December  1831.  His  parlia- 
mentary career,  which,  though  not  brilliantly  succcsalul,  had 
won  him  high  general  esteem,  was  terminated  by  his  elevation 
to  the  judicial  bench  as  Lord  Jeffrey  in  May  1S34.  In  1841  he 
was  moved  to  the  first  division  of  tbe  Court  of  Session.  On  the 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  he  took  the  side  of  tbe  scceders, 
^ving  a  judicial  i^nion  in  their  favour,  afterwards  reversed  by 
the  bouse  of  lords.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  tbe  t6th  of  January 
185& 

Soow  of  bis  oontrtbuUoM  to  the  Etffahmfc  ttukm  appeared  in 
four  vohinui  In  1844  and  184$.  This  sclccuon  indudes  the  essay 
on  "  Beauty  "  contributed  to  the  Eiity  Bril.  The  24*  ^ 
Jtgrtj.  wilS  a  Sdetlian  frvm  kU  Cwyei^— dmee,  by  Lord  Cockbum. 
fppeared  in  1852  in  a  vols.  See  alio  tbe  Sdteltd  Cwrufonintu 


ej  Money  Napm  (1877);  the  sketch  of  Jeffrey  in  Cariyle's  JInri«u> 
cncet,  vol.  ik  (1S81);  and  an  cway  by  Lewis  E.  uuea  in  Thm 
Stiidk$  in  LdmtHre  (New  York.  1899). 

JKFFKRVS,  OEORGB  JBFPRBT8,  tst  Baion  (164^-1684). 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  son  of  John  Jeffreys,  a  Welsh  country 
gentleman,  was  bom  at  Acton  Park,  bis  father's  scat  in  Denbigh- 
slurc,  in  1648.  His  family,  though  not  wealthy,  was  of  good 
social  standing  and  repute  in  Wales;  bis  mother,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ireland  of  Bewsey,  Lancashire,  was  "  a  very  pious 
good  woman."  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  St  Paul's 
and  Westminster  schools,  at  the  last  of  which  be  was  a  puful 
of  Busby,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  but  be  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  entered  the  Inner 
Temple  as  a  student  in  Hay  1663.  From  bis  childhood  Jeffreys 
displayed  exceptional  talent,  but  on  coming  to  London  he 
occupied  himself  more  with  the  [Measures  erf  conviviality  fhan 
with  serious  atudy  of  the  law.  Though  he  never  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  the  licentious  immorality  prevalent  at  that 
period,  be  early  became  addicted  lo  hard  drinking  and  boisterous 
company.  But  as  the  records  of  his  early  years,  and  indeed  of  his 
whole  life,  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  vehemently  hostile 
sources,  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  his  depravity  canimt  be 
accept«l  without  a  large  measure  of  sceptidam.  He  was  a 
handsome,  witty  and  attractive  boon-companion,  and  in  tbe 
taverns  of  the  city  he  made  friends  among  attortkeys  with 
practice  in  the  criminal  courts.  Thus  asusted  he  rose  so  rapidly 
in  his  profession  that  within  three  years  of  his  call  to  tbe  bar 
in  1668,  he  was  dcctcd  common  serjeant  of  tbe  city  ol  London. 
Such  advancement,  however,  was  not  to  be  attained  even  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  soletyby  the  aid  of  disreputable  friend- 
ships. Jeffreys  had  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  profession  of 
an  advocate— quick  Intelligence,  caustic  humour,  copious  ek>- 
quence.  Hb  powers  of  cross-ezainination  were  masterly; 
and  if  he  was  insufficiently  grounded  in  legal  principles  to  become 
a  profound  lawyer,  nothing  but  greater  application  was  needed  in 
the  opinion  of  so  hostile  a  critic  as  Lord  Campbell,  to  have  made 
him  the  rival  of  NMtingham  and  Hale.  Jeffreys  could  count 
on  the  influence  of  req>ecuble  men  of  position  in  the  dty,  such  as 
Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  his  own  namesake  Alderman  Jeffreys; 
and  be  alio  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  tbe  virtuous 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  In  1667  Jeffreys  had  married  in  drcum- 
stances  which,  if  Imptovident,  were  creditable  lo  his  generosity 
and  sense  of  honour;  and  hb  domestic  life,  so  far  as  b  Irtown, 
was  free  from  the  scandal  common  among  hb  contemporaries. 
While  holding  the  judicial  office  (rf  common  serjeant,  be  pumwd 
bis  practice  at  the  bar.  With  a  view  to  further  prderment 
be  now  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tbe  court  party, 
to  which  he  obtained  an  introduction  possibly  through  William 
Chiflinch,  the  notorious  keeper  of  the  king's  closet.  He  at  once 
attached  himself  to  the  king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Ponv 
mouth;  and  as  early  as  1671  he  was  employed  in  confidential 
business  by  the  court.  His  influence  in  the  dty  of  London, 
where  opposition  to  the  government  of  Charles  1!  was  now  be- 
coming (Monounced,  enaUed  Jeffreys  to  make  himself  useful  to 
Danby.  In  September  1677  he  received  a  knightliood,  and  hb 
growing  favour  with  the  court  wu  funher  marked  by  hb 
appointment  as  solicitor-general  to  James,  duke  of  York:  while 
the  city  showed  its  continued  confidence  in  him  by  electing 
him  to  the  post  of  recorder  in  October  167S. 

In  the  previous  month  Titus  Gates  had  made  hb  first  revela- 
tions of  the  alleged  pcqush  plot,  and  from  thn  time  forward 
Jeffreys  was  prominently  identified,  dther  as  advocate  or 
judge,  with  the  memorably  state  triab  by  which  the  political 
conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  people  was  waged  during 
the  remainder  of  the  t7th  century.  The  popish  plot,  followed 
by  the  growing  agitation  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  succession,  widened  the  breach  between  the  city 
and  the  court.  Jeffreys  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  latter,  displiy- 
ing  his  seal  by  initiating  the  movement  of  the  "  abhorrera  "  (q.t  ) 
against  the  "  petitioners  "  who  were  pving  voice  to  the  popular 
demand  for  tlic  summoning  of  parliament.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  coveted  office  of  cidef  justice  of  Chester  on  tbe  joth 
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«f  April  x68o;  bat  when  pariiltaent  met  En  October  the  Hoiue  ot 
Conunoiis  puaed  a  hostile  resolution  which  induced  him  to 
resign  his  recorderahip,  s  piece  of  pusillanimity  that  drew  from 
the  king  the  remark  that  Jeffreys  was  "  not  parliament-proof  " 
Jeffreys  neverthelcaa  received  from  the  dty  aldermen  a  substan- 
tial token  of  qipreciation  for  his  past  services.  In  1681  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  In  June  1683  the  first  ol  the  Rye  House  con- 
ipirators  were  brought  to  triaL  Jeffreys  was  briefed  for  the 
crown  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord  William  Howard;  and,  hav- 
ing been  raised  to  the  bench  as  lord  chief  Justice  of  the  king's 
bench  in  September,  he  presided  at  the  trials  of  Algernon  Sidney 
in  November  1683  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  in  the  following 
June.  In  the  autumn  ol  16S4  Jeffreys,  who  bad  been  active  in 
procuring  the  surrender  of  municipal  charteia  to  the  crown, 
was  called  to  the  cabinet,  having  previously  been  sworn  <tf  the 
privy  awDdL  In  Hay  1685  be  had  the  tatisfaaion  of  passing 
tenteiice  on  Titus  Gates  for  per}ury  in  the  plot  trials;  and  about 
the  same  time  James  II.  rewarded  his  s^  with  a  peerage  as 
Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem,  aa  honour  never  before  conferred  or  a 
chief  justice  during  his  tenure  of  office.  Jeffreys  had  for  some 
time  been  suffering  from  sttme,  which  aggravated  the  irrita- 
bility of  bis  naturally  violent  temper;  and  the  malady  probably 
was  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  the  unmeasured  fury  be  dis- 
played at  the  trial  of  Richard  Baxter  (q.t.)  for  seditious  libel — 
if  the  onofi&cial  ax  part*  npoit  of  tbe  trial,  which  alone  exists, 
is  to  be  accepted  as  trustworthy. 

In  August  16B5  Jeffreys  opened  at  Winchester  the  comnUmion 
known  to  history  aa  the  "  bloody  as^zes,"  his  conduct  of  which 
has  branded  hb  name  with  indelible  infamy.  The  number 
of  persons  sentenced  to  death  at  these  assizes  for  coroi^ldty  in 
the  duke  of  Moomonth's  insurrection  is  uncertain.  The  official 
rctnm  ti  those  actually  executed  was  jao;  many  hundreds 
more  were  transported  and  acrfd  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  all  probdjility  the  great  majority  of  those  condemned  were 
in  fact  concerned  in  the  rising,  but  the  trials  were  in  many 
cases  a  mockery  of  the  administration  of  justice.  Numbcis  were 
cajoled  into  [rfeading  guilty;  the  case  for  the  prisoners  seldom 
obUioed  a  hert^^wg.  The  merciless  severity  of  the  chief  justice 
didnot  however  exceed  the  wishes  of  James  II.;  for  on  his  return 
to  LtNidon  Jeffreys  received  from  the  king  the  great  seal  with 
the  title  of  lord  chancellor.  For  the  next  two  years  be  was  a 
strenuous  upholder  of  prerogative,  though  be  was  less  abjectly 
pliant  than  has  sometimes  been  represented.  There  b  no  reason 
to  doubt  tbe  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
for  although  the  king's  favour  was  capridous,  Jeffreys  never  took 
the  easy  and  certain  path  to  secure  it  that  lay  throu^  apostaqr; 
and  be  even  withstood  June*  on  occasion,  when  the  latter 
pushed  his  Catholic  zeal  to  extremes.  Though  it  is  true  that 
be  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  ecdesiastical  commission, 
Burnet's  statement  that  it  was  Jeffreys  who  suggested  that 
■nstitutioa  to  James  is  probably  incorrect;  and  he  was  so  far 
from  having  instigated  the  prosecution  of  the  seven  bishops  in 
16SS,  as  has  been  frequently  alleged,  that  be  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  and  rejoiced  secretly  at  the  acquittal.  But 
while  he  watched  with  misgiving  the  king's  preferment  of  Roman 
Cathirfics,  be  made  himself  the  masterful  instrument  of  un- 
constitutional prerogative  in  coerdng  the  authorities  of  Cam- 
bridge Vniveisaty,  who  in  1667  refused  to  confer  degrees  on  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  C<dlege,  Oxford, 
who  de<^iied  to  elect  as  their  president  a  disreputable  nominee 
oflbeUng. 

Being  thus  conspicuously  identified  with  the  most  tyrannical 
measures  of  Jantes  II.,  Jeffreys  found  himself  in  a  de^rate 
plight  when  on  the  nth  of  December  16S8  tbe  king  fled  from 
the  country  on  the  approach  to  London  of  William  of  Orange. 
Tbe  lord  chancellor  attempted  to  escape  like  his  master;  but 
In  spite  of  hb  disguise  as  a  common  seaman  he  was  recognized 
io  a  tavern  at  Wiping — possibly,  aa  Roger  North  relates,  by  an 
attorney  whom  Jeffreys  had  terrified  on  some  occanon  in  the 
court  of  chuicery— and  was  .  arrested  oikI  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  The  mahdy  from  which  be  had  long  suffered  bad 
icccBily  made  fatal  pngnsa,  and  he  died  in  tbe  Tower  on 


tbe  iSlh  of  April  1689.  He  was  succeeded  In  the  peetige  by  bis 
son,  John  (iiid  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem),  who  died  without  male 
issue  in  170a,  when  the  title  became  exlinct^ 

It  b  impossible  to  determine  precisely  with  what  justice 
tradition  has  made  the  name  of  "  Judge  Jeffreys  "  a  byword  of 
infamy.  The  Revolution,  which  brought  about  hb  fall,  handed 
over  hb  reputation  at  tbe  same  time  to  the  mercy  of  hb  bitterest 
enemies.  They  alone  have  recorded  hb  actioni  and  appraised  hb 
motives  and  diaracter.  Even  the  adherenta  <A  the  deposed 
dynasty  had  no  interest  in  finding  excuse  for  one  who  served  as 
a  convenient  scapegoat  for  tbe  offences  of  hb  master.  For  it 
least  half  a  century  after  hb  death  no  apology  for  Lord  Jeffreyi 
would  have  obtained  a  hearing;  and  none  was  attempted. 
With  the  exception  therefore  of  what  b  to  be  gathered  from  the 
reports  of  the  state  trials,  all  knowledge  of  hb  conduct  rests 
on  testimony  tainted  by  undi^uised  bostOity.  Innumerable 
scurrilous  lampoons  viliqring  the  hated  instrument  cl  James's 
tyranny,  but  without  a  pretence  of  historic  value,  flooded  the 
country  at  the  Revolution;  and  these,  while  they  fanncd-the 
undiscriminating  hatred  of  contemporaries  who  remembered 
the  judge's  severities,  and  perpetuated  that  hatred  in  tradition, 
have  not  been  suffidently  discounted  even  by  modern  hbtorians 
like  Hacaulay  and  Lord  CampbclL  The  name  of  Jeffreys  has 
therefore  been  handed  down  as  that  of  a  coarse,  ignorant, 
dissolute,  foul-mouthed,  inhuman  bully,  who  prostituted  tbe 
seat  of  Justice.  That  there  was  suffident  ground  for  tbe  execT&- 
tiqn  in  which  hb  memory  was  long  held  b  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
But  the  portrait  has  nevertheless  been  blackened  overmuch. 
An  occasional  significant  admission  in  his  favour  may  be  gleaned 
even  from  the  writings  of  his  enemies.  Thus  Roger  North 
declares  that  "in  matters  indifferent,"  where  politica  were 
not  concerned,  Jeffreys  became  the  seat  of  justice  better  than  any 
other  that  author  had  seen  in  his  place.  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  master 
of  the  rolb,  told  Speaker  On^ow  that  Jeffreys  "  had  great  parts 
and  made  a  great  chancellor  in  tbe  busiitesa  of  his  court.  In 
mere  private  matters  he  was  thought  an  able  and  upright  judge 
wherever  he  sat."  Hb  keen  sense  of  humour,  allied  with  a  q>irit 
of  inveterate  mockery  and  an  exuberant  command  of  pungent 
eloquence,  led  him  to  rail  and  storm  at  prisoners  and  witnesses  in 
grossly  unseemly  fashion.  But  in  thb  he  did  not  greatly  surpass 
moat  of  hb  contemporaries  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  it  was 
a  failing  from  which  even  tbe  dignified  and  virtuous  Hale  was  not 
altogether  exempt.  The  intemperance  of  Jeffreys  which  allocked 
North,  certainly  did  nof  exceed  that  of  Saunders;  in  violence  he 
was  rivalled  by  Scrogga;  though  accused  of  political  apostasy, 
he  was  not  a  shameless  rcn^ade  like  Williams;  and  there  b 
00  evidence  that  in  pecuniar)'  matters  he  was  personally  venal, 
or  that  in  licentiousness  he  followed  the  example  set  by 
Charles  II.  and  most  of  hb  courtiers.  Some  ol  hu  actions 
that  have  incurred  the  sternest  reprobation  of  posterity  were 
otherwise  estimated  by  the  best  of  hb  contemporaries.  HU 
trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  described' by  Macaulay  and  Lord- 
Campbell  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  hb  iniquities,  was  warmly 
commended  by  Dr  William  Lloyd,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
to  become  a  pedlar  idol  as  one  of  the  illustrious  seven  bbhopa 
(see  letter  from  tbe  bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  H.  B.  Irving's  Ufe  «/ 
Jtulgt  Jtptyt,  p.  (84).  Nor  was  the  balytiial  illegality  of  hb 
procedure  on  the  bench  ao  unquestionable  as  many  writers  have 
assumed.  Sir  Jamea  Stephen  mdined  to  the  opinion  that  no 
actual  abused  law  tainted  tbe  triab  of  the  Rye  House  conspira- 
tors, or  that  of  Alice  Lisle,  tbe  most  prominent  victim  of  the 
"  bloody  assises."  The  conduct  of  the  judge*  in  Russell's  trial 
was,  he  thinks,  "moderate  and  fair  in  general";  and  the  trial 
of  Sidney  "  much  resembled  that  of  Russell."  The  same  high 
authority  pronounces  that  the  trial  of  Lord  Delaracrc  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  conducted  by  Jeffreys  "  with  propriety  and 
dignity."  And  if  Jeffreys  Judged  political  offendeti  with  cruel 
severity,  he  also  crushed  some  glaring  abuses;  conspicuoiU 
examples  of  which  were  the  frauds  of  attorneys  who  infested 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  systematic  kidnapping  practised 
1^  the  munidpal  authorities  of  BnstoL  Moreover,  if  any 
nine  b  to  be  utacbed  to  the  evidence  o(  physiopimay,  the 
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traditioaal  cstimite  of  the  chancter  of  Jeffreys  obluos  no  coit- 
firmation  from  the  refinement  of  hii  features  and  expression  as 
depicted  in  Kneller's  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  London.  But  even  though  the  popular  notion  requires 
to  be  thus  modified  in  certain  respects,  it  lemains  incontestable 
that  Jeffreys  was  probably  on  the  whole  the  worst  example  of  a 
period  when  the  administration  of  justice  in  England  haid  sunk 
to  the  lowest  degradation,  and  the  judicial  bench  had  become 
the  too  willing  tool  of  an  unconstitutional  and  unscrupulous 
executive. 

BiBLiocaArHV.— The  chief  contemporary  authorities  (or  the  life 
of  Jftlnyt  are  Bishop  Burnet 'i  Hiilery  of  my  own  Tinu  (1734),  and 
see  especially  tfae  edition  "  with  notei  by  the  Earliof  Dartmouth  and 
Hardwick  Speaker  Onslow  and  Dean  Swift  "  (Oxford  Univ.  Preaa, 
iSnS ;  Rocer  North's  Lift  of  Ikf  RijrW  Hon.  Franrh  Boron  0/ 

CuildJ,i'd  (i^oK)  rind  Autvbwfjfihy  (cd.  by  AiiKii&tu=ji-^=-(>PP.  1887); 
Eilis  Corrtspondtnce,  Verney  Paptrs  {Hist.  MSS.  Comm.),  Hatlon 
Correspondente  (Camden  Soc.  pub,);  the  carl  of  Ailcsbury't  AfnBOirj; 
Evelyn's  Diary.  The  only  trustworlhy  inlormalionas  to  the  judicial 
coniluct  and  capacity  «f  Jeffreys  is  to  be  found  in  I  he  Ti'ports  of  the 
Slatt  Triali,  vols.  vii.-xiL;  and  cf.  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen's  Htttory  oj  tkt 
Criminal  Law  of  England  U&^l) .  For  details  ol  the  "  bloixly  aiuiei," 
see  HarL  MSS  .  George  Roberts,  The^  Life.  Prr-grttut  and 

Rtbtllion  of  James  Duke  of  Monmoulh,  vol.  li.  (1844I.  sIm  many 
paiTiphleta,  lampoons,  ftc.,  In  the  British  Museum,  as  to  which  tee 
the  article  on  "  sources  ol  History  for  Monmouth's  Rebellion  and  the 
Bloody  Assises,"  by  A.  L.  Humphreys,  in  Proceedings  oflht  Somerset- 
ihirt  Arehaeolotical and  Natural  Hut.  Soc.  (iSgl).  Later accountl are 
by  H.W.Woolrych,  Memoirs  of  Ihe  Life  of  J  udee  Jeffreys  (1817):  Lord 
Campbell,  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  {li^^),  1st  seriei.  vol.  iii.; 
E.  Foss.  The  Judges  of  England  ([864),  vol.  vii. ;  Henry  Roscoe,  Livei 
of  Eminent  Brilish  Lawyers  {iBio):  Lord  Macaulay.  llisloryofEn[tand 
(1848;  and  many  subsequent  editions).  Most  of  they?  *orles,  and 
especially  thoa.'  by  Mac.iulay  and  Campbell,  arc  oncriiical  in  (heir 
hostility  10  Jeffreys,  and  arc  based  lor  the  most  part  on  untrust- 
worthy authorities.  The  best  modern  work  on  the  subject,  though 
unduly  favourable  to  Jeffreys,  is  H.  B.  Irving '»  Life  of  Jiuiffi  Jtffriyt 
(1898),  the  appendix  to  which  contains  a  full  bibUography. 

iR.  j.  M.) 

JEHOIACHIN  (Heb.  "  Yah[weh)  establisheth  "),  in  the  Bible, 
SOD  of  Jehoialiini  and  king  of  Judah  (]  Kings  xiiv.  8  sqq.; 
a  Cbron,  xnvi.  9  seq.).  He  came  to  the  throne  at  (be  age  of 
eighteen  in  the  midst  of  the  Chaldean  invasion  ol  Judah,  and  is 
said  to  have  reigned  three  months.  He  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Nebuchadrezzar  and  was  carried  off  to  Babylon 
(jg7  B.C.).  This  was  the  First  Captivity,  and  from  it  Ezekiel 
(one  of  the  exiles)  dates  his  prophecies.  Eight  thousand  people 
of  tfae  better  class  (including  artisans.  Sec.)  were  temoved, 
the  Temple  was  partially  despoiled  (see  Jer.  nvii.  18-10; 
zxiii.v.  3  seq.],'  and  Jchoiachin's  uncle  Mattaniah  (son  of  Josiah) 
was  appointed  king.  Jchoiachin's  fate  is  outlined  in  Jer.  xxii. 
30-jo  (cf.  xxvii.  3o).  Nearly  forty  years  later,  Nebuchad- 
reuar  II.  died  (561  b.c.)  and  Evil-Merodach  (Amil-Marduk)  his 
successor  released  the  unfortunate  captive  and  gave  him  pre- 
cedence over  the  other  subjugated  kings  who  were  kept  prisoners 
in  Babyl.>n.  With  this  gleam  of  hope  for  the  unhappy  Judaeans 
both  the  book  of  Kings  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremi^  conclude 
(1  Kings  XXV.  37-30;  Jer.  lii.  31-34)- 

See,  further,  Jeszmiah  (especially  chaps.  xxJv.,  xxvii.  seq,},  and 
Jiws,  1 17. 

JEHOIAKIH  (Heb.  "  Yafalwebl  raisetb  up  "),  in  the  Bible, 
ion  of  Josiah  (q.v.)  and  king  of  Judah  (3  Kings  xxiii.  34-xxiv.6). 
On  the  defeat  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo  his  younger  brother  Jehoahaz 
(or  Shallum)  was  chosen  by  the  Judaeans,  but  the  Egyptian 
conquerer  Necbo  summoned  him  to  his  headquarters  at  Riblah 
(south  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes)  and  removed  him  to  Egypt, 
appointing  in  his  stead  Elialum,  whose  name  ("  EliOodl  raisetb 
up  ")  was  changed  to  its  better-known  synonym,  Jehoiakim. 
For  a  time  Jehoiakim  remained  under  the  protection  of  Necho 
and  paid  heavy  tribute;  but  with  the  rise  of  the  new  Chaldean 
Empire  under  Nehuchadreziar  II.,  and  the  overthrow  of  Egypt 
at  the  battle  of  Carchemish  (605  B.C.)  a  vital  change  occurred. 
After  three  years  of  allegiance  the  king  revolted.  Invasions 
followed  by  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  per- 

'  a  KinES  xxiv.  13  seq.  ^ves  other  numben  and  a  view  of 
the  diiaster  which  ii  more  suitable  for  the  Second  Captivity.  (See 
ZaDexiAH.) 


haps  the  advance  troops  despatched  by  tlie  Babylonian  line; 
the  power  of  Egypt  was  broken  and  the  whole  land  came  into 
the  hands  of  Nebuchadreuar.  It  was  at  the  close  of  Jehoiakitn's 
reign,  apparently  Just  before  his  death,  that  the  enemy  appeared 
at  the  gales  of  Jerusalem,  and  although  he  himself  "  slept  with 
his  fathers  "  his  young  son  was  destined  to  see  the  first  captivity 
of  the  land  of  Judah  (597  B.C.].   (See  Jchouchih.) 

Which  "  three  yean  "  (3  King*  xxiv  ■)  an  intended  is  disputed: 
it  i»  uncertain  whether  Judah  suffered  in  60s  B'<^-  (Bcnmui  ia 
Jos.  c  Ap.  I.  19)  or  wa*  left  unharmed  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  6.  1):  perhaps 
Nebuchadrezzar  made  hii  first  inroad  against  Judah  in  601  a.c. 
because  of  its  intrigue  with  Egypt  (H.  Winckler.Xet/iiiMAri/'-  a.if.a'la 
Test.,  pp.  107  leq.y,  and  the  three  yean  of  allegiance  eitends  to 
The  chronicler's  tradition  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5-8)  speaksof  Jehoiakim  1 
captivity,  apparently  confusing  him  with  Jehoiachin.  The  Septus- 
^int.  however,  still  preserves  there  the  record  of  his  peaceful  death, 
in  agreement  with  the  earlier  source  in  3  Kings,  but  against  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18  seq.,  xxxvi.  30),  which  u  accepted  by 
Jos.  Ant.  X.  6.  3.  The  different  traditions  can  scarwiy  bt  reconciled. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  marauding  band*  sent  afiainM 

tehoiakim;  for  Syrians  (i4nim)  one  would  expect  Edomiira  {E4cmi), 
ut  see  Jer.  xxxv.  1 1 ;  some  recensions  ot  the  Septuagint  even 
include  the  "  Samaritans  "I  (For  further  references  to  this  reign 
see  especially  Jerxuiah  ;  tee  also  Jews  :  Hulery,  1 17.)  (S.  A.C.) 

JBHOL  ("  hot  stream  "),  or  Cil'£NC-Tt-ru,  a  city  of  Cluna, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  emperor's  summer  palace,  near  iiff* 
E.  and  41°  N.,  about  140  m.  N.E.  of  Peking,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  excellent  road.  Pop.  (estimate),  10,000.  It 
is  a  flourishing  town,  and  consists  of  one  great  street,  about  2  m. 
long,  with  smaller  streets  radiating  in  all  directions.  The  people 
are  well-to-do  and  there  are  some  fine  shops.  The  palace,  called 
Pi-shu-shan-cbuang,  or  "  mountain  lodge  for  avoiding  heat," 
was  built  in  170J  on  the  plan  of  the  palace  of  Yuen-mi ng-yuen 
near  Peking.  A  substantial  brick  wall  6  m.  in  circuit  entJoses 
several  well-wooded  heights  and  extensive  gardens,  rockeries, 
pavilions,  temples,  kc.  Jehol  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney 
on  fiis  celebrated  mission  to  the  emperor  K'ieolung  in  1793; 
and  it  was  to  Jehol  that  the  emperor  HienfCng  retired  when 
the  allied  armies  of  England  and  France  occupied  Peking  in 
i860.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jehol  are  numerous  Lama  monas- 
teries and  temples,  the  most  remarkable  bdng  Potala-su, 
buitt  on  the  model  of  the  palace  of  the  grand  lama  of  Tibet 
at  Poula. 

JEHORAH,  or  Joram  (Heb.  "  Yah(wehl  is  high  "),  the  name 
of  two  Biblical  characteta. 

t.  The  son  of  Ahab,  and  king  of  Israel  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Ahaziab.*  He  maintained  dose  relations  with  Judah, 
whose  king  came  to  his  assistance  against  Moab  which  had  re- 
volted after  Ahab'sdeath  (aKingsi.  t  liii.).  ThekinginquestioD 
is  said  to  have  been  Jchoshaphat;  but,  according  to  Lucian's 
recension,  it  was  Ahaziah,  whilst  i.  17  would  show  that  it  was 
Jehoram's  namesake  (see  1).  The  result  of  thecampaign  appears 
to  have  been  a  defeat  for  Israel  (see  on  the  incidents  Edou, 
Eli&ba,  IbfoAB].  The  prophetical  party  were  throughout  hos- 
tile to  Jehoram  (with  his  reform  iii.  2  contraat  x.  17),  and  the 
singular  account  of  the  war  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  against 
the  king  of  Israel  (vt.  >4-vii.)  shows  the  feeling  against  the 
reigning  dynasty.  But  whether  the  inddenis  in  which  Elisha 
and  the  unnamed  king  of  Israd  appear  originally  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Jehoram  is  very  ilaublful,  and  in  view  of  the  part  which 
Elisha  took  in  securing  the  accession  of  Jehu,  it  tias  been  urged 
with  much  force  that  they  belong  to  the  dynasty  ol  the  latter, 
when  the  high  position  of  the  prophet  would  t>e  perfectly  natural.* 
The  briefest  account  is  given  of  Jehoram's  alliance  with  Ahaxiah 
(son  of  I  bdow)  against  Hasael  of  Syria,  at  Ramoih-Ctiead 

■a  Kings  i.  17  seq.;  Me  Lucian's  reading  (cf.  Vulg.  and  Pcsh.). 
Apart  from  the  allusion  1  King*  xxii.  49  (see  a  Chron.  xx,  3$).  aiitl 
the  narrative  in  a  Kings  i.  (see  Elijah),  nothing  is  known  o(  this 
Ahatiah.  Notwithstandinii  his  very  brief  reign  (1  Kings  xxii.  51; 
3  Kings  iii.  i),  the  compiler  passes  the  usual  hostile  judgment 
(1  Kingsxxii.5aBeq.):secKiNCS(BoOK3).  Thechronologyinl  King* 
xxii,  51  i*  difficult:  i'  Lucian's  text  (twenty- fourth  year  of  Jeho- 
shaphat)  i*  correct,  Jehoram  1  and  a  mutt  have  come  to  their 
respective  thrones  at  almost  the  same  time. 

'  In  vii.  6  the  hostility  of  Hittites  and  Mistairo  (g.*.)  points  to  a 
period  ^/br  84a  B.c,  (See  Jiws,  |  loseq.) 
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(s  Kiofi  vfiL  95-39),  tnd  the  incident — with  the  wounding  of 
the  Inselite  king  in  or  about  the  critical  year  84a  B.C. — finds  a 
noteworthy  parallel  in  the  time  of  Jehoshapbat  and  Ahab 
(i  Kings  xzii.  39-36)  at  the  period  of  the  equally  moiaeotoua 
events  in  854  (see  Ahab).   See  further  Jehu. 

9,  The  SOB  of  Jduahapbat  and  king  of  Judah.  He  married 
AtbaUnh  the  daughter  <rf  Ahab,  and  thus  was  brother-in-law  of 
t.  above,  and  conteraporaiy  with  him  (1  Kings  i.  17)-  Inhlsdays 
Edon  revolted,  and  this  with  the  mention  of  Libnah'i  revolt 
(3  Kings  viii.  10  sqq.)  suggests  some  common  action  on  the  part 
of  Philistines  and  Edomites.  The  chronicler's  account  of  bis 
life  (a  Chnm.  ni-zxii.  1)  presupposes  this,  but  adds  many 
remaAable  details:  he  be^n  his  reign  by  massacring  his  breth- 
ren (cf.  Jehu  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  his  bloodshed,  a  Kings 
ix.  seq.);  for  his  wickedness  be  received  a  communication  from 
Elijah  foretelling  his  death  from  disease  (cf.  Elijah  and  Ahaziah 
frf  Israel,  2  Kings  i.) ;  in  a  great  invasion  of  Philistines  and  Arabian 
tribes  he  tost  all  his  possessions  and  family,  and  only  Jchoahaa 
Ahaziah)  was  saved.'  His  son  Ahaciah  reigned  only  for  a 
year  (cf.  his  namesake  of  Israel);  he  is  condemned  for  his 
Imelite  lympathfo,  and  met  his  end  in  the  general  butchery 
which  iltended  the  accession  of  Jehu  {2  Kings  viii.  15  sqq.; 
2  Chron.  xxii.  3  scq.,  7;  with  a  Kings  ix.  37  teq.,  note  the  variant 
tradition  in  a  Chron.  zxii.  8seq.,and  tbodetaili  wUdi  theLXX. 
(Lucian)  appends  to  a  Kings  x.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

JBHOmAPHAT  (Heb.  "Yahweh  judges"),  in  the  Bible, 
■on  of  Asa,  and  king  of  Judah,  in  the  Qtb  century  B.C.  During 
bis  period  close  relations  subsisted  between  Israel  and  Judah; 
the  two  royal  houses  were  connected  by  marriage  (see  Athaluh; 
Jebokau,  1),  and  undertook  joint  enterprise  in  war  and  commerce. 
JdKMbaphat  aided  Ahab  in  the  battle  against  Benhadad  at 
Kamoth-Cilead  in  which  Ahab  was  tiain  (i  Kings  xzii.;  1  Chron. 
arviii.;cf.  ihepanltel  incident  in  3  Kings  viii.  35-39),  and  trading 
journeys  to  Ophir  were  undertaken  by  his  fleet  in  conjunction 
BO  doubt  with  Ahab  as  well  as  with  his  son  Ahasiah  (i  Chron. 
IX.  35  (qq.;  i  Kii^  uiL  47  sqq.).  The  chronicler's  account 
of  his  war  against  Hoab,  Ammon  ud  Edmnite  tribes  (3  Chron. 
ax.},  must  rest  ultimately  upon  a  tradition  which  is  presupposed 
in  the  earlier  source  (1  Kings  xxii.  47),  and  the  disaster  to  the 
ships  at  EzioO'Ceber  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  preceded, 
if  it  was  not  the  introduction  to,  the  great  revolt  in  the  days 
of  Jehofihapbal's  son  Jeboran,  where,  again,  the  details  in 
1  Chron.  zxi.  must  rely  in  the  first  instance  upon  an  old  source. 
Apart  from  what  is  said  of  Jeho^aphat's  legislative  measures 
(3  Chron.  six.  4  sqq.;  cf.  the  meaning  of  his  name  above),  an 
tcooont  if  preserved  of  bis  alliance  with  Jehoram  of  Israel 
against  Moab  (3  Kingsiii.),  on  which  see  Jehoiah;  Moab.  The 
"  valley  erf  Jchoshaphat "  (Jod  ill.  11)  has  been  identified  by 
tradition  (ss  old  as  Eusebiu^  wilb  the  valley  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  mount  of  Olives.  (S.  A.  C.) 

.JHHOTAH  (Yabwch*),  in  the  Bible,  the  God  d  Israel. 
**  Jehovah  "  is  a  modem  mispronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
resulting  from  combining  the  consonants  of  that  name,  Jkvh, 
with  the  voweb  of  the  word  iddndy,  "  Lord,"  which  the  Jews 
substituted  for  the  proper  name  in  reading  the  scriptures.  In 
tucb  cases  of  substitiuion  the  vowels  irf  the  word  wbidi  is  to  be 
read  are  written  in  the  Hebrew  test  erith  the  ctmsonants  of  the 
word  which  is  not  to  be  read.  The  consonants  of  the  word  to 
be  substituted  are  ordinarily  written  in  the  margin;  but  inasmuch 
as  Adonay  was  regularly  read  instead  of  the  iocfiabie  name  Jhvb, 
it  wasdemed  nnneccasaty  lo  note  the  fact  at  evety  occnircnce. 
VbHien  Christian  Kbolars  began  to  study  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  if  they  were  ignorant  of  this  general  rule  or  regarded 
the  substitution  as  a  [uece  of  Jewish  superstition,  reading  what 
actually  stood  in  the  text,  tbey  would  ineviuUy  jmnounce  the 
name  JCbfivah  It  is  an  unprofitable  inquiry  who  first  made  this 
blunder,  probably  many  feU  into  it  independently.  The  state- 
ment still  commonly  repeated  that  it  original^  with  Petrus 

•  These  detatU  are  scarcely  the  invention  of  the  chronicler; 
•ce  CHaONICLES,  and  BxpoiUor.  Aug.  1906,  p.  191 

■This  form,  YaJmth,  a*  the  correct  one,  k  gentnlly  Uied  In  the 
Mpanic  articles  throughout  this  work. 
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Galatinus  (ijiS)  is  erroneous;  Jehova  occurs  in  manuKiipU 
at  least  as  early  as  the  14th  century. 

The  form  Jehovah  was  used  in  the  i6th  century  by  many 
authors,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  in  the  17th  was 
xealously  defended  by  Fuller,  Gataker,  Leusden  and  othen, 
against  the  criticisms  of  such  scholars  as  Drusius,  Cappellus  and 
the  elder  Buztorf.  It  appeared  in  the  English  Bible  in  Tyndale's 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (1550),  and  is  found  in  all  English 
Protestant  versions  of  the  i6th  century  except  that  of  Coverdale 
(1535).  In  the  Authorized  Venion  of  161 1  it  occursinEzod.vi.  3; 
Ps.  Ixzziii.  18;  Isa.  xii.  a;  xxvi.  4,  beside  the  compound  names 
Jehovah-jireh,  Jehovah-nissi,  jAovah-shalom ;  elsewhere,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  <rf  the  ancient  versions,  Jhvb  is  repre- 
sented by  Loan  (distinguished  by  capitab  from  the  title  "  Lord," 
Heb.  adonay).  In  the  Revised  Version  of  1885  Jehovah  b 
retained  in  the  places  in  which  it  stood  in  the  A.  V.,  and  b  intnv 
duced  also  in  Exod.  vi.  i,  6,  7,  8;  Ps.  Izviti.  ao;  Isa.  xlix,  14; 
Jer.  zvi.  ai;  Hab.  iii.  ig.  The  American  committee  which  c(^ 
operated  in  the  revision  desired  to  employ  the  name  Jehovah 
wherever  Jhvb  occurs  in  the  original,  and  editions  embodying 
their  preferences  are  printed  accordingly. 

Several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  name  Jhvh  had 
ceased  to  be  commonly  used  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  bter 
writers  in  the  Old  Testament  employ  the  appellative  Elohim, 
Ood,  prevailingly  or  exclusively;  a  collection  of  Psalms  (Ps.  zlti.- 
IzzxiiL)  was  revised  by  an  editor  who  changed  the  Jhvh  of  the 
authors  into  Elohim  (see  e.g.  zlv.  7;  xlviii.  jo;  1.  7;  li.  14); 
observe  also  the  frequenty  of  "  the  Most  High,"  "  the  God  of 
Heaven,"  "  King  of  Heaven,"  in  Daniel,  and  of  "  Heaven  "  in 
First  Maccabees.  The  oldest  Greek  versions  (Septuagint),  from 
the  third  century  B.C.,  consblently  use  Kfpui,  "Lmd,"  where 
the  Hebrew  has  Jhvh,  corresponding  to  the  substitution  of 
Adonay  for  Jhvh  in  reading  the  original;  in  books  written  in 
Greek  in  thb  period  («.g.  Wisdom,  3  and  3  Maccabees),  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  K^ptot  takes  the  pUce  of  the  name  of  God. 
JosephuB,  who  as  a  priest  knew  the  pronunciation  of  the  name, 
declares  that  religion  forbids  him  to  divulge  it;  Philo  caUa  it 
ineffable,  aod  says  that  it  u  lawful  for  those  only  whose  ears  and 
tongues  are  purified  by  wisdom  to  hear  and  utter  it  in  a  holy 
place  (that  is,  for  priests  in  the  Tem[de) ;  and  in  another  passage, 
commenting  on  Lev.  adv.  15  seq.:  "  If  anyone,!  do  not  say 
should  blaspheroe  against  the  Lord  of  men  and  gods,  but  shouM 
even  dare  to  utter  bb  name  unseasonably,  let  him  expect  the 
penalty  of  death."' 

Various  motives  may  have  amcurred  to  bring  about  the  sup- 
pression of  the  name.   An  instinctive  feeling  that  a  proper  name 

Wnwlimpliwlly>^r«(pitM^)^»^«ir*«fjifW  jiwl^  My  baVB 

had  some  influence;  reverence  and  the  fear  lest  the  holy  name 
should  be  profaned  among  the  heathen  were  potent  reasons;  but 
probably  the  most  cogent  motive  was  the  desire  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  name  in  magjc  If  so,  the  secrecy  had  the  opposite 
effect;  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  Jews  was  eue  of  the  great 
names  in  magic,  heathen  as  well  as  Jewish,  and  miraculous 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  mere  utterance  of  it. 

In  the  Uturgy  of  the  Temple  the  name  was  pronounced  in  the 
priestly  benedicttoo  (Num.  vL  17)  after  the  residai  daily  sacrifice 
(in  the  synagivues  a  substitute— probably  Adonay— was  em- 
ployed) ;  *  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  High  Priest  uttered  the 
name  ten  times  in  hb  prayers  and  benediction.  In  the  laat 
genetatioos  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  however,  it  was  pro- 
nounced in  a  low  tone  so  that  the  sounds  were  lost  in  the  rbant 
of  the  priests.* 

•  See  Jo«^phus.  Ant.  ii.  ia,'4;  Philo,  Vita  ifoiit,  til.  H  fii.  I114. 
ed.  Cohn  and  Wendland)i  ib.  iii.  a?  (ii.  )  ao6).  The  Palest inian 
authorities  more  correctly  inter^eted  Lev.  xxiv.  15  seq..  not  of  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  name,  but  of  the  use  of  the  name  of  God  ia 
blasphemine  God. 

<  Sit^rt.  Num.  ff  39,  «:  U.  Sotak.  iii.  7 :  Solah,  38a.  The  tradi- 
tion that  the  utterance  o(  the  name  ia  the  daily  benedictions  ceased 
with  the  death  of  Simeon  the  Just,  two  centuries  or  more  before 
the  Christian  era,  perhaps  arose  froin  a  misundentanding  oTJ^em- 
t«th,  1096;  in  any  caw:  it  cannot  stand  against  the  testimony  el 
older  and  more  authoritative  texts. 

*  Yoma,3tbiJtr.  yoma,m.jiKiddtuki9,j.ta,  ■ 
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Mier  the  dotroctlon  6t  the  Temple  (aa  70)  the  lituri^eil  uk 
of  the  name  nued,  but  the  tnditkm  was  perpetoat^  id  the 
schools  of  the  nbbii.*  It  wu  certainly  known  in  Babylonia  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4tb  century,*  anil  not  improbably  much 
later.  Nor  was  the  knoirtedge  confined  to  tbeie  pioua  drdes; 
the  name  continued  to  be  employed  by  bcakn,  exoidats  and 
maglciani,  and  has  been  presnved  in  many  places  in  magical 
papyri.  The  vehemence  with  which  the  utterance  of  the  name 
is  denounced  in  the  Mishna — "  He  who  pronounces  the  Name 
with  its  awD  letters  hu  no  part  in  the  world  to  cornel"* — 
r'gff— '«  that  this  misuse  of  the  name  was  not  uncommon 
among  Jews. 

The  Samaritans,  who  otherwise  shared  the  scniides  «f  the  Jews 
about  the  utterance  of  the  name,  seem  to  have  veed  it  In  jmticial 
oaths  to  the  scandal  of  the  rabbis.* 

The  eariy  Christian  scbolats,  who  inquired  what  was  the  true 
name  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  bad  therefore  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  infonnation  they  sought.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (d.  c.  an)  says  that  it  was  pronounced  loovc.' 
Epiphanius  (d.  40«>,  who  was  bom  in  Palestine  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  h^Ufe  there,  gives  lajSi  (one  cod.  Ion).*  Tbeo- 
doret  (d.  e.  457)/  bom  In  Ajttloch,  writes  that  the  Samaritans 
pronounced  the  name  lo^i  (in  another  passage,  lajSai),  the 
Jewi  Ala.*  The  latter  is  probably  not  Jhvh  but  Ehyeh  (Exod.  iii. 
14),  which  the  Jews  omntcd  among  the  names  of  God;  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  imagine  that  the  Samaritans  pronounced 
the  name  Jhvh  differently  from  the  Jews.  This  direct  testimony 
is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  magical  texts,  in  which  lo^i  f^titf 
(Jabveh  $cbftOth),  as  weli  as  lo^a,  occurs  frequently.*  In  an 
Ethiopic  list  of  magical  names  of  Jesus,  purporting  to  have  been 
taught  1^  him  to  hb  disciples,  KJkiI  b  found.**  nnaQy,  tbeie  is 
evidence  from  mtm  than  one  source  that  the  modeia  Samaritan 
priests  pronounce  the  name  Yakweh  or  Yakwa.^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  impugn  the  soundness  of  this  substantially 
consentient  testimony  to  the  pronunciation  Yafaweh  or  Jahveh, 
coming  as  it  does  throu^  several  indqiendent  rhinnels.  It  is 
confirmed  by  grammatical  craudentlons.  The  name  Jhvh 
enters  into  the  composition  of  miny  proper  names  of  persons 
in  the  Old  Testament,  either  as  the  initial  element,  in  the  form 
Jleho-  or  Jo-  (as  in  Jeboram,  Joram),  or  aa  the  final  element,  in 
the  form  -jaku  or  -jak  (as  in  Adonijafau,  Adonijah).  These 
various  forms  are  perfectly  regular  if  the  divine  name  was 
Yahweh,  and,  taken  altogether,  they  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
other  hypothe«s.  Recent  scholars,  accordingly,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  are  agreed  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 
name  was  Yahweh  (the  first  A  sounded  at  the  end  of  the  qrllaUe). 

Genebrardus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  pro- 
nunciation lokut,*'  but  it  was  not  until  the  19th  century  that  it 
beoune  generally  accepted. 

Jahveh  or  Yahweh  is  apparently  an  example  of  a  common 
tn>e  of  Hebrew  proper  names  which  have  the  fonn  of  the  3rd 
pets.  sing,  of  the  verb.  e^.  Jabneh  (name  of  a  dty),  Jlbln, 
Jamlitt,  Jiptlh  CJephthah),  &c.  Host  of  these  really  are  verbs, 
the  suppressed  or  implicit  subject  being  'It,  "  numen,  god,"  or 
the  name  of  a  god ;  cf .  Jabneh  and  JabnMI,  Jiptih  and  Jiptab'ti. 

Tbe  andent  explanations  of  the  name  proceed  from  Exod*  ui* 
14,  15,  where  "Yahwdi"  hath  sent  me  "  In  K  15  corresponds 
to  "  Ehyeh  hath  sent  me  '*  in  v.  14,  thus  seeming  to  connect 
the  name  Yahweh  with  the  Hebrew  verb  kHydk,  "  to  become,  to 
be."    The  Palestinian  interpreters  found  in  this  tbe  promise  that 

'  R.  lohanan  (second  half  erf  the  3rd  century),  KiddutkiH,  71a. 

'  Kiddushin,        PcM^im,  joa. 

*  U.  Sanhedrin.  x.  1 ;  Abba  Saul,  end  of  ind  century. 

*  Jtr.  Sanhtdriit,  a.  I ;  R.  Mana,  4th  century. 

*  Sirom.  V.  6.  Variants:  !■  «m.  Is  omi;  cod.  L.  law. 

*  Panarun,  Haer.  40,  j:  cf.  Lagarde.  PsatUrjuxIa  Hrbnuos,  154. 

*  Qnatst.      in  Exod.;  Fab.  hatrrl.  cmnpend.  v.  ^,  lubin. 

'  Aim  occur*  also  in  the  great  magical  papyru*  of  ntit,  I.  3030 
(Wenely,  Dtnktckr^l.  Witn.  Akad..  PhU. Hbl. Kl.,  XXXVI.p.  130), 
and  in  tnc  Leiden  Papyrui,  xvii.  31. 
**  *  See  DeisBmann,  Bibtliludien,  13  •qq. 
See  Driver.  Slvdia  Bibliai.  I.  so. 

**  See  MontBomery,.fM(riMJo/BiUifafUlcniiMn,axv.  (1906)  ,49-51. 

■*  Ckrenepapkia,  Paris,  1567  (ed.  Paris,  1600,  p.  79  KQ.). 

"  TbUtronKription  will  be  used  faeocefortb. 


God  would  be  with  Us  people  (cf.  t.  la)  infuttucoppicssiontM 
be  was  in  tbe  prCKnt  dbtress,  Or  the  aiserthm  of  hb  eternity,  or 
eternal  constancy;  the  Alexandrian  translation  'Etm  ttfu  A  Sm 
...'OA'  drivraXab  yt  rpit  vfi&t,  understands  it  in  tbe 
more  metaphysical  sense  of  God's  absolute  being.  Both  inter- 
preutlons, "  He  (who)  is  (always  the  same),"  and  "He  (who)  is 
(absolutely,  the  truly  exinent),"  Import  Into  tbe  name  all  that 
they  profess  to  find  In  it;  the  one,  the  reh'gious  faith  in  God's 
unchanging  fidelity  to  his  people,  the  other,  a  philosophical  con- 
ception of  absdute  being  whidi  is  foreign  both  to  tl»  meaning  of 
theHebiewverbmndtotbeforceofthetenseemidoyed.  Hoders 
scholars  have  sometimes  found  In  tbe  name  ibe  expression  of 
the  asdty"  of  God;  sometimes  of  his  reality.  In  contrast  to  the 
imaginary  gods  of  the  heathen.  Another  explanation,  which 
appears  first  in  Je«rish  authors  of  the  im'ddle  ages  and  has  found 
wide  acceptance  in  recent  timeSt  derives  the  name  from  the 
causative  of  the  verb;  He  (who)  causes  things  to  be,  gives  them 
bdng;  or  calls  events  into  existence,  brings  them  to  pass;  with 
many  individual  modifications  of  interpretation — creator,  life- 
gjver,  fulfillei  of  promises.  A  serious  objection  to  this  theory 
in  every  form  is  that  the  verb  kdyHk,  "  to  be,"  haa  no  causative 
stem  in  Hebrew;  to  express  the  ideas  which  these  scholars  6nd 
in  tbe  name  Yahweh  the  language  em[^ys  altogether  different 
verbs. 

This  assumption  that  Yahweh  is  derived  from  the  verb  "  to  be," 
as  seems  to  be  implied  in  Exod.  iii.  14  seq.,  is  not,  however,  free 
from  difficulty.  "  To  be  "  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  AApAfc,  as  the  derivation  would  require,  but  kdydk ;  and  we 
are  thus  driven  to  the  further  assumption  that  Uwak  belongs  to 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  language,  or  to  some  dder  speech  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  Isradites.  This  hypothesis  is  not  intrindcally 
improbable — and  in  Aramaic,  a  language  dosely  related  to 
Hebrew,  "  to  be  "  actually  is  but  it  should  be  noted  that 

in  adopting  it  we  admit  that,  using  tbe  name  Hebrew  in  the  his- 
torical sense,  Yahweh  is  not  a  Hebrew  name.  And,  inasmuch  as 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  outside  of  Exod.  HL,  b  there  tbe 
slightest  indication  that  the  Israelites  connected  the  name  of 
thdr  God  with  the  idea  of  "  bring  "  in  any  sense,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether,  if  the  author  of  Exod.  iii.  14  seq.,  intended 
to  ^ve  an  etymological  interpretation  of  the  name  Yahweh,**  his 
ctymelogy  b  any  better  than  many  other  paraoomastic  explana- 
tions of  proper  names  in  the  OW  Testament,  or  than,  say,  tbe 
connexion  <rf  the  name  'At6KKm>  with  AaoXoOwr,  inXiwv  ia 
Plato's  Cratytus,  or  the  popular  derivation  from  dmiMuifit. 

A  root  iMtdh  a  represented  in  Hebrew  tqr  tbe  nouns  kdwAk 
(Eick..  laa.  xlvU.  11)  and  AownU  (Ps.,  Prov.,  Job)  "  dbaater, 
calamity,  ruin."  **  The  primary  meaning  ta  probably  "  biA 
down,  fall,"  in  which  sense — common  in  Arabic — the  verb 
appears  to  Job  xxzvii.  6  (of  snow  faLing  to  earth).  A  Cathobc 
commenutor  of  tbe  i6th  century,  Hieronymns  ab  Oleaatro, 
seems  to  have  been  the  fint  to  connect  tltt  name  "  Jcbova  ** 
with  UvA  interpreting  It  eamlrili»,  tin  fermtiet  (destmctiM 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Caiuanites);  Daumer,  adopting  tbe  same 
etymology,  took  it  in  a  more  general  sense:  Yahweh,  as  well  as 
Shaddai,  meant  "  Destroyer."  and  fitly  expressed  tbe  nature 
of  the  utrible  god  whom  he  Identified  with  Moloch. 

The  derivation  <rf  Yahwdi  from  ktrntk  b  formally  nnim peach- 
able,  and  is  adopted  by  many  recent  scholars,  who  proceed, 
however,  from  the  primary  sense  of  the  root  rather  than  from  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  nouns.  The  name  is  according  inter- 
preted. He  (who)  falls  (baetyl,  ^InAo^  oieteorite};  or  causes 
(rain  or  li|^tnlng)  to  (aU  (storm  god);  or  casts  down  (hb  foes, 
by  liis  thunderbolts).  It  b  obvious  that  if  the  derivation  be 
correct,  tbe  significance  of  the  name,  iriiich  in  itself  denotes 
only  "  He  falls  "  or  "  He  fells,"  must  be  teamed,  if  at  all,  from 
early  Israelitish  conceptions  o(  tbe  natnK<tf  Yahweh  nther  than 
from  etymology. 

<*  A  -u-iuu,  a  scholastic  Latin  expression  for  the  quality  of  existiag 
by  orteiclf. 

*' The  critical  difficulties  of  these  vcims  need  not  be  dtKussed  boc 
See  W.  R.  Arnold,  "  The  Divine  Name  in  Exodus  iii.  14,"  Jmrmtt 
Biblieal  LiUrature,  XXIV.  (1905).  107-163, 

**Cf.alsotowwdA,''dcnre,*'Mic.vu.^:>rav.a.S.  . 
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A  oKire  fuBduwatal  qoestlMi  b  lAMber  tbe  nime  Yahwdi 
urigiiiated  femong  the  iKwBtci  or  wu  idopUd  by  tbcm  from 
loine  other  peopk  «nd  qwech.*  The  biUical  latlwr  <tf  tbe  hii- 
tory  of  tbe  Mcred  uutitulioni  (P)  cxpresily  declares  that  the 
Dane  Yahwch  waa  uakaown  to  tbe  patriarcba  (Eiod.  vi.  3),  and 
the  much  older  Imcli|c  hutoriaa  (E)  lecordi  ttw  first  reveiation 
of  the  tutte  to  Mosea  (Eaod.  iiL  13-15),  ■ppvently  foDowing  a 
tradition  accordins  to  which  tbe  Israelites  bad  not  been  wor- 
shipped of  Yahweh  before  tbe  time  of  Moses,  or,  as  be  conceived 
it,  had  not  worshipped  tbe  god  of  their  fathers  under  that  name. 
Tbe  Rvriation  of  the  name  to  Moses  was  made  at  a  mountain 
sacred  to  Yahweh  (the  mountain  of  God)  far  to  Uie  soatb  <rf 
Mestlne,  In  a  region  where  the  fbrefatbeis  o!  the  Inadites  had 
never  roamed,  and  in  tbe  territory  of  other  tribes;  and  long  after 
tbe  icttlement  in  Canaan  this  repon  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
tbe  abode  of  Yahweh  (Judg.v.4;Deut.xxaiiLasi]q.;  t  Kings  xiz. 
Ssqq.  &c.).  Uosesisdosdyconnectedwiththetribeaintlievici- 
nity  of  tbe  holy  monntain;8Cconling  tome  account,  be iliRrricd  a 
dau^tcr  of  the  priest  of  Midian  (Exod.  ii.  t6  sqq.;  iii.  i);  to  tbb 
mouataia  he  led  the  Israelites  after  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt;  then  his  father-in-law  met  bim,  and  ealolUng  Yahweh 
as  **  pester  than  all  the  gods,"  offered  (in  his  capacity  u  priest 
of  tbe  place?)  saaificcs,  at  which  tbe  diief  men  of  tbe  Israelites 
were  Us  guests;  there  the  religion  of  Yahweh  was  revealed 
through  Moses,  and  tbe  Israelites  pledged  themselves  to  serve 
Cod  according  to  its  prescriptions.  It  an>ears,  therefore,  that 
Ib  the  tradition  fidlowed  by  the  Israelite  historian  the  tribes 
within  whose  pasture  lands  the  mountain  of  God  stood  were 
worsbippen  of  Yahweh  before  the  time  of  Moies;  and  the  surmise 
that  the  name  Yahweh  belongs  to  their  q>eech,  rather  than  to 
that  of  Israel,  has  considerable  probability.  One  of  these  tribes 
«u  Midian,  in  whose  land  tbe  mountain  of  God  lay.  The 
Kenites  also,  with  whom  another  tradition  connects  Moses, 
seem  to  have  been  worshippers  of  Yahweh.  It  is  probable  that 
Yahweh  wu  at  one  time  worsbii^ied  by  various  tribes  south  of 
Falestioe,  and  that  several  places  in  that  wide  territory  (Horeb, 
Siami,  Kadesh,  ftc)  were  lacred  to  bim;  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  these,  the  mountain  of  Cod,  seems  to  have  lam  in 
Arabia,  cast  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  some  of  these  peoples  and 
at  one  of  these  holy  places,  a  group  of  Israelite  tribes  adopted  the 
reli|^  of  Yahweh,  the  God  who,  by  tbe  hand  of  Mnes,  had 
ddiveted  them  from  Egypt.' 

Tbe  tribes  of  this  region  probably  belonged  to  some  branch  of 
tbe  great  Arab  stock,  and  tbe  name  Yahweh  has,  accordingly, 
been  connected  with  tbe  Arabic  kawS,  "  the  void  "  (between 
heaven  and  earth),  "  the  atmoiphere,"  or  with  tbe  vtth  ka»A, 
cognate  with  Heh.  AM*, "  sink,  glide  down  "  (through  space); 
Amg  "  blow  "  (wind).  "  He  rides  through  tbe  air.  He  blows  " 
(Wellhauscn),  would  be  a  fit  name  for  a  gwl  of  wind  and  storm. 
There  b,  however,  no  certain  evidence  that  the  Israelites  in  ha^ 
tocical  times  had  any  consckMisaess  of  the  primitive  significance 
of  the  name. 

The  attempts  to  connect  the  name  Yahweh  irfth  that  (rf 
an  Indo-European  deity  (Jehovah- Jove,  &c},  or  to  derive  it  from 
Egyptian  or  Chinese,  may  be  passed  over.  But  one  theory  which 
has  bad  cmisideraUe  currency  requires  notice,  napiely,  that 
Yahweh,  oc  Yabu,  Yabo,*  is  the  name  of  •  god  worshipped 
thfoogbout  the  wbsle,  w  a  great  part,  of  tbe  area  occupied  by 
tbe  Western  Semites.  In  its  earlier  form  this  opinion  rested 
chiefly  on  certain  miunterprctcd  testimonies  in  Greek  authors 
^oat  a  god  'Ulu,  and  was  conclusively  refuted  by  Baudissin;  re- 
cent adberenU  of  the  theory  buQd  more  largely  on  the  occurrence 
in  various  parts  of  this  teiritorj  of  |«aper  namei  of  persona 

■  See  flasBiw  RxuctOH. 

•  ■  The  (Uvergent  Jodaean  tradlHoB,  according  to  which  tbe  foie- 
fatbeis  had  worshipped  Yahweh  from  time  immemorial,  may  indicate 
that  Judah  and  the  kiodred  clans  had  in  fact  been  wonhippen  of 
Yahweh  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

■  Tbe  form  Yah»,  or  Yaka,  occurs  not  only  In  compotitian,  but 
hj'nm:\l;wetArammicPtpyri4iscoHrtAatAstiiaii,Bi,b,  it;  E  i^; 
I  6.  This  is  doobtlesa  tbe  original  ct  'Uw,  frequently  found  in 
Cnek  autboca  and  in  magical  tms  as  the  name  «  tbe  Cod  of  tbe 


and  places  which  tb^  eqrfdn  as  compounda  of  Yabu  or  Yah.* 
The  explaaatioa  is  la  most  cases  simply  an  assun^tkm  of  the 
point  at  issue;  some  (rf  tbe  names  have  been  mincad;  others 
are  undoubtedly  the  names  of  Jews.  There  remain,  however, 
some  cases  in  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  names  of  non- 
Israelites  are  really  compounded  with  Yahweh.  The  most 
conspkuoos  of  these  b  tbe  king  of  Hanath  who  in  the  inactip- 
Uons  <A  Sargon  (7>i-7qs  b.c.)  b  called  Yauhl'di  and  Itobi'di 
(con^tare  Jeboiakim-Eliakim).  Asriyau  of  Jaudl,  also,  in 
iucriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileier  (745-718  8.C.),  who  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  Aaarlab  (UsxiiUi)  of  Judah,  b  probably 
a  king  of  the  country  In  noitbem  Syria  known  to  us  from  tbs 
Zenjirii  Inscriptions  as  Ja'dL 

Friedricb  Delitsscb  brought  into  notice  three  tablets,  of  the 
age  of  tbe  first  dynasty  of  Babylon,  in  which  he  read  tbe  names 
of  Ks-  a'-tfUu,  Ya-K-au,  and  Va^m-Uu  ("  Yahweh  b  God  "), 
and  wUcb  he  regarded  a»  oondurive  proof  that  Yahwdi  was 
known  in  Babyloma  before  soos  B.a;  be  was  1  god  the 
Semitic  invaders  in  the  second  wave  of  migration,  who  were, 
according  to  Winckler  and  Dehtasch,  of  North  Semitic  stock 
(Caaaanites,  in  the  Imguisttc  sense).*  We  should  thus  have 
in  the  tableta  evidence  at  the  wonbip  of  Yahweh  among  the 
Western  Senates  at  a  time  feng  before  tbe  rise  of  Israel.  The 
reading  of  tbe  names  is,  however,  extremely  uncertain,  not  to  say 
improbable,  and  tbe  far-reaching  inferences  drawn  from  them 
cany  00  conviction.  In  a  tablet  attributed  to  the  14th  century 
B.C.  whieb  Sdlin  found  in  the  course  of  bb  excavationa  at 
Tell  Ta'annuk  (the  Taanach  of  the  O.T.)  a  name  occurs  whkh 
may  be  read  Abi-Yawi  (equivalent  to  Hebrew  Abijah);*  if  the 
reading  be  correct,  thb  would  show  that  Yahweh  was  wor- 
shipped in  Central  Palestine  before  the  Israelite  conquest. 
The  reading  b,  however,  only  mh  of  several  ponlbilitia.  The 
fact  that  the  full  form  Yahweh  appears,  whereas  In  Hebrew 
proper  names  only  tbe  shorter  Y^n  and  Yah  occur,  wetfu 
somewhat  against  tbe  intetpcetatiofl,  as  It  does  against  DcUtxKh'i 
reading  of  hb  tablets. 

It  would  not  be  It  all  surprUng  bi  tbe  pett  movements 
of  populations  and  shifting  of  ascendancy  iriikh  Ue  bqrood 
our  historical  horizon,  the  worship  of  Yahweh  should  have  been 
establubed  in  regions  remote  from  those  which  it  occupied  in 
historical  times;  but  nothing  which  we  now  know  warrants  tbe 
opinion  that  bb  worship  was  ever  general  among  the  Western 
Semites. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  West  Semitic 
Yabu  back  to  Babylonia.  Thus  Delitttch  formerly  derived  the 
name  from  an  Akkadian  god,  I  or  la;  or  from  tbe  Semitic 
nominative  endbi&  Yan;'  but  thb  deity  has  since  dtsappeared 
from  the  pantheon  of  Asqrtiologists.  Tlie  combination  of 
Yah  irith  Ea,  one  of  the  great  Babylonian  gods,  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  amateurs,  by  whom  it  b  periodically 
"  discovered."  Scholars  are  now  agreed  that,  so  far  as  Yabu  or 
Yah  occurs  In  Babylonian  texts,  it  b  as  the  name  of  a  forrign 
god. 

Assuming  that  Yahweh  was  primitively  a  nature  god,  scholars 
in  the  igth  century  discussed  the  question  over  what  sphere  of 
nature  he  originally  presided.  According  to  some  be  was  the 
god  of  consuming  fire;  others  saw  in  him  the  bright  sky,  or  the 
heaven;  still  others  recogniied  in  him  a  storm  god,  a  theory 
with  which  the  derivation  oE  the  name  from  Heb.  A  JvdA  or  Ar^. 
koKi  well  accords.  The  association  of  Yahweh  with  storm  and 
fire  b  frequent  in  tbe  Old  Testament;  the  thunder  b  the  voice 
of  Yahweh,  tbe  lightning  hb  arrows,  the  rainbow  hb  bow.  The 
revelation  at  Sinai  b  amid  the  awe-inspiring  phenomena  of 
tempest.  Yahweh  leads  Israel  through  the  desert  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire;  be  kindles  Elijah's  altar  by  lightning,  and 
translates  tlie  prophet  in  a  chariot  of  fire.   See  also  Judg.  v.  4  seq. ; 

■  See  a  cdlection  and  critical  estimate  of  this  evidence  by  Zimmem, 
Dm  KtiliKschfifUH  und  daiAlU  Tulament,  465  tqq. 

•  Babd  und  Bibel,  1903.  The  enormoua,  and  for  the  most  part 
ephemeral,  literature  provoked  by  DelitzKh's  lecture  cannot  be 
cited  here. 

•  DenkKkrifkn  4.  Wiem.  Akad..  L.  iv.  p.  us  scq.  (1904). 

•  Wo  lot  tat  ParadmT  (1881),  pp.  t^lOS. 
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Deut.  xxxUL  t;  Ps.  xviil.  7-15;  Hab.  iii.  3-6.  The  cbenib 
upon  which  he  rides  when  be  flies  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
(Ps.  xviii.  10)  is  not  improbably  an  andent  mythological  per- 
sonification of  the  Etorm  cloud,  the  genius  of  tempest  (d.  Ps. 
dv.  3).  In  Ezekiel  the  throne  of  Yahweh  is  borne  up  on  Che- 
rubim, the  noise  of  whose  wings  is  like  thunder.  Though  we  may 
recognize  in  this  poetical  imagery  the  survival  of  andent  and, 
if  we  please,  mythical  notions,  we  should  err  if  we  inferred 
that  Yihweh  was  ori^nally  a  departmental  god,  presiding 
specifically  over  meteorological  phenomena,  and  that  this  con- 
ception of  him  persisted  among  the  Israelites  till  very  late  limes. 
Rather,  as  the  god — or  the  chief  god — of  a  region  and  a  people, 
(he  most  sublime  and  impressive  phenomena,  the  control  of  the 
mightiest  forces  of  nature  are  attributed  to  him.  As  the  God 
of  Israel  Yahweh  becomes  its  leader  and  champion  in  war;  he 
is  a  warrior,  mighty  in  battle;  but  be  is  not  a  god  of  war  in  the 
spcdfic  sense. 

In  the  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  Yahweh  the  name 
Yahweh  Sebaoth  (E.V.,TheLosoof  Hosts)  has  had  an  important 
place.  The  hosts  have  by  some  been  interpreted  of  the  armies 
of  Israel  (see  t  Sam.  svii.  45,  and  note  the  association  of  the  name 
in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  where  it  first  appears,  with  the  ark,  or 
with  war) ;  by  others,  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  stars  conceived 
as  h'ving  beings,  later,  perhaps,  the  angels  as  the  court  of  Yahweh 
and  the  instmmenU  of  his  will  in  nature  and  history  (Ps.  Ixxxii.); 
or  of  the  forces  of  the  world  in  general  which  do  his  bidding, 
cf.  the  common  Greek  renderings,  K&fKot  .ru*  SvvtiitwP  and 
K.  rtuTOKpArup,  Universal  Ruler).  It  is  likely  that  the  name 
was  diflerently  undent ood  in  diSerent  periods  and  drcles;  but 
fn  the  prophets  the  hosts  are  clearly  superhuman  powers.  In 
many  passages  the  name  seems  to  be  only  a  more  solemn  sub- 
stitute for  the  simple  Yahweh,  and  as  such  it  has  probably 
often  been  inserted  by  scribes.  Finally,  Sebaoth  came  to  be 
treated  as  a  proper  name  (of.  Ps-Uzx.  5,  S,  so),  and  as  such  is 
very  comnum  in  ma^cal  texts. 

'  LiTKaAttJRi. — fl^Mod,  Decas  txfrcilaltonum  phUohgicarum  de  vtra 
prmuntiatioM  mmmu  Jtkara,  1707;  Rcinkc,  "  Philologist  h  hUto- 
ritche  Abhandlung  Ober  den  Gottcsnamen  Jchova,"  in  iicuritit 
tur  ErUOruHg  its  Atttm  TtiiammU.  III.  (1855);  Baudiasin.  "  Uer 
Uriprung  de*  Cottesnamens  'Iht,"  in  Sh»im  tur  lemitiichen  Rdi- 
tionttKtkkliU,  I.  (187^,  179-354;  Driver,  "  Recent  Theories  on  the 
Origin  and  Nature  til  the  Tetragrammaton,"  in  Stadia  Bibtiea, 
1.  (1885),  i-ao;  Deinmann,  "Gricchische  Transkriptioncn  des 
Tetragramroaton,"  in  Bibtitt^dien  (1895),  i-io:  Blau,  Das  alijudi- 
tchit Zaubmoeun,  1898.  Seealso  Hebrew  Relicion.  (G.  F.  Mo.) 

JBHU,  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  grandson  of  Nimshi,  in  the 
Bible,  a  general  <rf  Abab  and  Jchoram,  and,  later,  king  tit  Israel. 
Ahaslah  son  of  Jehonm  of  Judahand  Jehocam  brother  of  Ahaziah 
of  Israel  had  taken  joint  action  against  the  Aramaeans  of  Damas- 
cus  who  were  attacldng  Ramoth-Gilead  under  HasaeJ.  Jehoram 
had  returned  wounded  to  his  palace  at  Jezreel,  whither  Ahaziah 
had  come  down  to  visit  him.  Jehu,  meanwhile,  remained  at  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  prophet  Elisha  sent  a  messenger  to  anoint 
him  king.  The  genera]  at  once  acknowledged  the  call,  "  drove 
furiously  "  to  Jezreel,  and,  having  slain  both  kings,  proceeded 
to  exterminate  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  (1  Kings  ix.,z.).  A 
similar  fate  befell  the  royal  princes  of  Judah  (see  Athaluh), 
and  thus,  for  a  time  at  lust,  the  new  king  must  have  had  com- 
plete control  over  the  two  kingdoms  (d.  a  Chnm.  axii.  9). 
Israelite  historians  viewed  these  events  as  a  great  religious 
revolution  inspired  by  Elijah  and  initiated  by  Elisha,  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  as  a  retribution  for  the 
cruel  murder  of  Naboth  the  Jczredite  (see  Jezebel).  A  vivid 
description  Is  given  of  the  destruction  <rf  tbe  prophets  of  Baal  at 
thctemplein  Samaria  (1  Kings  X.  >7;  contrast  iii.  >)■  While  Jehu 
was  supported  by  the  Rechabites  in  his  reforming  seal,  a  similar 
revolt  against  Baalism  in  Judah  is  ascribed  to  the  priest  Jehoiada 
(see  JOUB).  In  the  tragedies  of  the  period  it  seems  dear  that 
Elisha's  hiterest  in  both  Jeha  and  the  Syrian  Hazael  (a  Kings 
viii.  7  sqq.)  had  some  political  significance,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  "  Deuteronomic  "  the  commendation  in  1  Kings  z.  aS. 
sqq.,  Hoses's  denunciation  (i  4)  indicates  the  judgment  which 
was  pUKd  upon  Jehu's  bloodshed  in  other  dido. 


In  tbe  course  of  an  expedition  against  Hazae!  in  849  SluJma- 

neser  II.  of  Assyria  received  tribute  of  silver  and  gold  from 
Ya-u-B  son  of  Omri,'  Tyre  and  Sidon;  another  attack  followed 
inSjQ.  ForsomeyearsaftcrthisAssyriawasuoableto  interfere, 
and  war  broke  out  between  Damascus  and  Israd.  The  Israelite 
story,  which  may  perhaps  be  supplemented  from  Judaean  sources 
(see  JoAsi:),  records  a  great  loss  of  territory  on  the  east  of  tbe 
Jordan  (1  Kings  x.  j>  seq.).  Under  Jehu's  successor  Jcboahaa 
there  was  continual  war  with  Hazael  and  his  son  Ben-had  ad. 
but  relief  was  obtained  by  his  grandson  Joash,  and  the  land 
recovered  complete  independence  under  Jeroboam. 

Jehu  is  alio  the  name  of  a  prophet  of  the  time  of  Baadia  and 
oshaphat  (i  Kings  xvi. ;  2  Cnron.  xix.,  xx.).  (Sl  A.  C.) 

~  JEKYLL.  SIR  JOSEPH  (1663-1738),  English  lawyer  and  ma»- 
ler  of  tbe  rolls,  son  of  John  Jekyll,  was  bom  in  London,  and  after 
studying  at  tbe  Middle  Temple  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1687. 
He  rapidly  rose  to  be  chief  justice  of  Chester  (1697),  scrjeant-at- 
law  and  king's  serjcant  (1700),  and  a  knight.  In  ^717  he  was 
made  master  of  the  rolls.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he  ut  in  parliament 
for  various  consiituendes  from  1697  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
took  an  active  part  there  in  debating  constitutional  questions 
with  much  learning,  though,  according  to  Lord  Hervey  lUevi.  t, 
474),  with  little"  approbation."  He  was  censured  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  accepting  a  brief  for  the  defence  of  Lord  Halifax 
in  a  prosecution  ordered  by  tbe  house.  He  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Jacobite  earl  of  Wintoun 
in  1715,  and  of  Harley  (Lord  Oxford)  in  1717.  In  later  years 
he  supported  Walpole.  He  became  very  unpopular  in  1736  for 
his  introduction  of  the  "  gin  act,"  taxing  the  retailing  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  his  house  had  to  be  protected  from  tbe 
mob.  Pope  has  an  illusion  to  "  Jckyll  or  some  odd  Whig,  Who 
never  changed  his  prindple  or  wig  "  (EpUogtie  to  tiie  Satirei), 
Jekyll  was  also  responsible  for  the  Mortmain  Act  1736,  whidi 
was  not  superseded  till  1888.   He  died  without  issue  in  173S. 

Hb  great-nephew  Joseph  Jekyll  (d.  1837)  was  a  lawyer, 
politician  and  wit,  who  excited  a  good  deal  of  contemporary 
satire,  and  who  wrote  some  jeiiz  d'espril  which  were  well-known 
in  his  time.  His  LtlUrs  of  Ike  late  Ignatius  Sancho,  an  A/ricom, 
was  published  in  1783.  In  1S94  his  correspondence  was  edited, 
with  a  memoir,  by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Bourke. 

JELLACHICH,  JOSEF,  Count  (1801-1859),  Croatian  states- 
man, was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  October  1801  at  Pfterv&rad.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  army  (1819),  fought  against  the  Bosnians 
in  1845,  was  made  ban  of  Croatia,  sEavonia  and  Dalmatia  in 
1848  on  the  petition  of  the  Croatians,  and  was  simultaneously 
raised  to  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant-general  by  the  emperor.  As  ban, 
Jcllachich's  policy  was  directed  to  preserving  the  Slav  kingdoms 
for  the  Habsburg  monarchy  by  identifying  himself  with  the 
nationalist  opposition  to  Magyar  ascendancy,  «4ii]e  at  the  same 
time  discouraging  the  extreme  "  Illyrism  "  advocated  by  Lodovik 
Gij  (1809-1872).  Though  his  separatist  measures  at  first 
brought  him  into  disfavour  at  the  imperial  court,  their  true 
objective  was  soon  recognized,  and,  with  the  triumph  of  the  more 
violent  elements  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  was  hailed  as 
the  most  conspicuous  champion  of  the  um'ly  of  the  empire,  and 
was  able  to  bring  about  that  union  of  the  imperial  army  with  the 
southern  Slavs  by  which  the  revolution  in  Vienna  and  Budapest 
was  overthrown  (see  Ausrm-HUNOARV:  History),  Hebron 
thewarofindependcnce  in  September  1848  by  crossing  the  Drave 
at  the  head  of  40,000  Croats.  After  the  bloody  battle  of  Buda 
he  conduded  a  three  days'  truce  with  the  Hungarians  to  enable 
him  to  assist  Prince  WindischgriU  to  reduce  Vienna,  and  subse- 
quently fought  against  the  Magyars  at  Scbwechit.  During  the 
winter  campaign  of  1848-49  he  commanded,  under  Windisch- 
grlUz,  the  Austrian  right  wing,  capturing  Magyar-Ovar  and 
Raab,  and  ddeating  the  Magyars  at  M6r.  After  the  recapture 
of  Buda  be  was  made  commander-in-chid  of  the  souihero  army. 

'  I.t.  either  descendant  of,  or  from  the  Mroe  district  as,  ftnri 
(see  Hogg,  Enty.  Bib.  cd.  239").   The  Auyrian  king's  sculpture, 
depicting  the  embassy  and  its  gifts,  is  the  Ki-called  "  fatack  obelisk 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Nimroud  CeDtral  CaUcry.  No.  9«; 
Catdr  (0  Fsk  and  Au.  A^.,  1900,  p.  H  mq-i  pL  u-)- 
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At  fint  he  gained  mum  meet  mm  afiiait  Bern  (f -i.)*  but  on  Uw 
l4tbof  July  1849  was  routed  by  the  Bungsiiuu  it  Uegyes  and 
driven  beMnd  tbe  Danube.  He  took  no  part  ia  the  remainder 
of  tbe  war,  but  returned  to  A gram  to  adminiiter  Croatia.  In 
1853  be  was  appointed  commaoder'-in-chief  of  tbe  army  Knt 
agiinW  Hontenegra.  and  in  1855  was  created  a  count.  He  died 
mtbeiotbof  May  1859.  Hia&MfiaklfWcrepiiblithedat  VIcwia 
in  1851. 

See  the  anonymou*  The  Otalkm  Rmtiriif  ^  A*  tnr  1848 
[Crm.},  Agnm,  189B.  (R.  N.  B.) 

ilEUIIBK,  AnttF  (1811-1893),  Jewiih  preacher  and 
acboUr,  vu  bom  in  Moravia.  After  filling  clerical  posts  in 
Ldpsig,  he  became  Prediger  (preacher}  in  Vienna  in  1S56. 
He  was  associated  with  the  promoters  of  the  New  I.caming 
within  Judaism,  and  wrote  on  the  history  of  the  Kabbala.  Hia 
bibliosrai^iea  (each  bearing  the  Hebrew  liikQimtra)  were  useful 
com iHlat ions.  But  his  most  important  work  lay  in  three  other 
directions,  (i)  Uidraskk.  Jellinek  published  in  the  six  parts 
of  hb  Btik  ka-Midrouk  (1853-1878)  a  large  number  of  smaller 
Uidratki,  ancient  and  medieval  homilies  and  folk-lore  records, 
wbicb  have  been  of  much  service  in  tbe  recent  revival  of  interest 
in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.  A  translation  of  these  collec- 
tions of  Jellinek.  into  German  was  luidertaken  by  A.  Wuensche, 
under  the  general  title  Atu  liradj  LtkrhaUt.  (1)  PsycMetc^at. 
Before  the  study  of  ethnic  psychology  had  become  a  science, 
Jellinek  devoted  attention  to  the  subject.  There  b  much  keen 
analysis  and  original  investigation  in  hb  two  essAys  DtrjUditeh* 
Stamm  (1869)  and  Der  jliditcke  Stamm  in  mckt^idiseMM 
Spriuk-vSrlem  (iSSi-iSSa).  It  b  to  Jellinek  that  we  owe 
the  oft-repeated  comparison  of  the  Jewish  temperament  to 
that  of  women  in  its  quickness  of  perception,  venatiUty  and 
iensibiUty.  (3)  Homiktk.  Jelling  was  probably  the  greatest 
synagogue  orator  of  the  19th  century.  He  published  some  mo 
sermons,  in  most  of  which  are  displayed  unobtrusive  learn- 
ing, fresh  application  of  old  sayings,  and  a  high  conception  of 
Judaism  and  its  claims.  JeUinek  was  a  powerful  apologbt  and 
an  accompUshed  hotnillst,  at  once  profound  and  ingenkius. 

His  son,  Geosce  jELUNcr,  was  appointed  professor  of  inter- 
national law  at  Heidelberg  in  i89r.  Another  son,  MaxHeuuiw 
Jelunck,  was  made  aasbtant  professor  of  philology  at  Vienna 
in  tSgi. 

A  brother  of  Adolf,  Heeuanh  Jeuinze  (b.  1833),  was 
executed  at  the  age  of  a6  on  account  of  bb  association  with 
tbe  Hungarian  national  movement  of  1848.  One  of  Hermann 
Jellinek's  best-known  works  was  Urid  Acosta.  Another  brother, 
MOUTI  Jelunek  (1833-1883),  was  an  accomfdished  econo- 
mist, and  contributed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  essays  on 
the  price  of  cereals  and  on  the  statbtical  organisation  of  tbe 
country.  He  founded  the  Budapest  tramway  company  (1S64) 
and  was  also  president  of  the  corn  exchange. 

See  Jemsk  Eneydoudia,  vii.  97-iM>  ^o'  >  cbaracter  sketch  of 
Adolf  Jellinek  see  S.  Sin^,  Letlurttand  Addrtutt  (1908),  pp.  88-93; 
Kohut,  BfTukmtt  itraelUitckt  Uinna  umd  Frantn.  (I.  A.) 

miAPPEB.  a  town  In  the  province  of  Hainaut,  Belgium, 
near  Mons,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  at  which  Dumouriei, 
at  tbe  head  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Army,  defeated  the 
Austrian  army  (which  was  greatly  outnumbered)  under  the 
dnkc  of  Saxe-Teschen  and  Clerfayt  on  tbe  6th  of  November 
179s  (see  FiEncH  Revolutionaby  Wass). 

JEMA.  a  nniversity  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Saze-Weimar,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Saale,  56  m.  S.W.  from 
Lei|nig  by  the  Grossberigen-Saalfeld  and  la  m.  S.E.  of  Weimar 
hy  the  Weimar-Geca  lines  of  railway.  Pop.  (1905),  16,355. 
Its  sitiialion  in  a  broad  valley  environed  by  limestone  hills  b 
somewhat  dreary.  To  the  north  lies  the  plateau,  descending 
steeply  to  tbe  valley,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Jena. 
The  town  b  surrounded  by  promenades  occupying  the  site  of 
the  dd  fmlifications;  it  contains  in  additkn  to  the  medieval 
mtrtel  square^  many  (AMashiowd  booses  and  qUaiat  narrow 
streets.  Bcridcs  the  tAA  nniversity  buiklings,  the  most  fotcr- 
cattef  cdifioa  an  tba  1  jtb-ceatuiy  dnircb  <]<  St  Uicbad,  witb  a 


tower  318  ft.  higb,  containing  yn  altar,  beneath  which  b  a  door- 
way leading  to  a  vaidt,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Luther,  originally 
destined  for  his  tomb;  the  university  library,  in  which  b  preserved 
a  curious  figure  of  a  dragon;  and  tbe  bridge  across  the  Saale,  as 
long  as  tbe  church  steeple  b  high,  the  centre  arch  of  which  is 
sumounted  by  a  stone  carved  head  of  a  malefactor.  Across 
the  tivcr  is  the  "  mountaltt,"  or  hill,  vriwnce  a  fine  view  b  ob- 
tained of  tbe  town  and  surroundings,  and  hard  by  tbe  Fochs- 
Turra  (Fox  tower)  celebrated  for  sttideat  orgies,  while  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  town  b  the  house  ot  an  astronomer,  Wei^,  witb 
a  deep  shaft  thiongb  wbkh  the  stars  can  be  seen  in  tbe  di^  time. 
Thus  the  seven  marvels  of  Jena  an  hammed  np  in  tbe  Latin 
lines  >— 

Ara,  eafiut,  inc9,  moiu,  ptm,  ni/^«nila  Ivrrit, 
Wtiittiana  dnnu;  upUm  miracula  /tna*. 

There  must  also  be  mentkmed  the  nnivenity  church,  tbenew 
university  buildings,  which  occupy  tbe  lite  of  the  dual  palace 
(Schloss)  where  Goethe  wrote  hb  Hcnnotui  tmd  DcrMta,  the 

Schwarzer  Bllr  Hotel,  where  Luther  ^wat  tbe  night  after  hb 
flight  from  the  Wanburg,  and  four  towers  and  a  gateway  which 
now  alone  mark  the  position  of  tbe  ancient  walk.  The  town  has 
of  late  years  bcmoe  a  favonrite  residential  nwrt  and  has  greatly 
extended  towards  tbe  west,  where  there  is  a  adony  of  pleasant 
villas.  Its  chief  prosperity  centres,  however,  in  the  university. 
In  1547  tbe  electw  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  of  Saxony, 
while  a  captive  ia  tbe  hoods  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  conceived 
the  plan  of  founding  a  univmity  at  Jena,  iridch  was  accordingly 
established  by  hb  three  sons.  After  having  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  it  was  inaugurated  on  the  2nd 
of  February  1558.  It  was  most  numerously  attended  about  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century;  but  the  most  brilliant  pcofcsioriatc 
was  under  the  duke  Charles  Augustus,  Goethe's  patron  (1787- 
1B06),  when  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Schlegel  and  Schiller  were 
00  its  teaching  staff.  Founded  as  a  home  for  the  new  reli^ous 
opinions  of  the  i6tb  century,  it  has  ever  been  in  the  forefront 
of  German  umversities  ia  liberally  acceptbg  new  ideas.  It 
distances  perhapa  every  ether  German  university  in  the  utcnf 
to  which  it  carries  out  what  are  popularly  regarded  as  the  cbarao- 
lerutics  of  German  student-life--duelling  and  the  passion  for 
FreiieU.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  I9tb 
century,  the  opening  of  new  univeisities,  co-operating  with  the 
suspicions  of  tJM  vatiooa  German  governments  as  to  tbe  dnncK 
cratic  opinions  which  obtained  at  Jena,  militated  against  the 
university,  which  has  never  regained  its  former  proqierity.  In 
1905  it  was  attended  by  about  iioo  students,  and  Its  teaching 
staff  including  frhatdvcenietii  numbered  ijs.  Amongst  its 
numerous  auaiUaries  may  be  mentioned  the  library,  with  >oo,ooo 
volumes,  tbe  observatory,  the  meteonilc^icaJ  institute,  the  botan- 
ical garden,  seminaries  of  thedogy,  philology  and  education, 
and  well  equin>ed  cliidcal,  anatomical  and  physical  institutes. 
There  are  also  veterinary  and  agricultural  collies  in  connexion 
with  the  univervty.  The  manufactures  of  Jena  arc  not  consider- 
able. The  txx>k  trade  has  of  late  years  revived,  and  there  are 
several  printing  establishments. 

Jena  appears  to  have  possessed  municipal  rights  In  the  13th 
•century.  At  the  bepnnlng  of  the  14th  century  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  from  whom  it  passed  in 
1413  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Since  1485  It  has  remained  in 
the  Ernestine  line  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  In  1663  it  fell  to 
Bemhard,  youngest  son  of  William  duke  of  Weimar,  and  became 
the  capital  of  a  small  separate  duchy,  fiemhard's  line  having 
become  extinct  in  1690,  Jena  was  united  with  Eisenach,  and  in 
1741  reverted  with  that  duchy  to  Weimar.  In  more  modem 
times  Jena  has  been  made  famoua  by  the  defeat  inflicted  In 
the  vicinity,  on  the  t4th  of  October  1806,  by  Napoleon  upon  the 
Prussian  army  under  the  prince  of  Hohenlolie  (see  Napoleonic 
Cakpaicns). 

SeeSchreibcrandF&rber,/eMM?i(ie>fieiii  Vrtprtrnthiswuttittle* 
Ztil  (2nd  ed.,  1S38):  Ortloff,  Jnu  und  Umgeftnd  (jrd  ed.,  1875); 
Leonhardt,  Jtna  <Us  VnittrsiUt  nnd  Sladt  (Jena,  IQO3):  Ritter, 
Fukrtr  dunk  Jtna  md  Umtfbtmg  (Jena,  1901);  Biedeimann,  i>*t 
UnimntdtJnt  (lens,  189S};  auTthe  Urlmndtnbadi  dtrStodtJtm 
edited  by  J.  E.  A.  Martin  and  O.  Devrient  (1888-1903). 
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munCB,  OBORO  (1596-1639),  Sinu  political  leader,  one 
oftbe  most  Btrildiig  figures  In  the  troubled  Uitoiy  of  the  Griwu 
in  the  ijth  century,  was  born  at  Saoaden  (caintal  of  the  Upper 
Engadine).  He  itudied  at  Zflrich  and  Basel,  and  in  1617  beaune 
the  Protestant  pastor  of  Scharana  (near  Thusis).  But  almost  at 
once  he  plunged  into  active  politics,  taking  the  tide  of  the 
Venetian  and  Proteitant  party  of  the  Salis  family,  ai  against 
the  Spat^  and  Ronanlst  policy  supported  by  the  rival  funEly, 
that  of  Planta.  He  headed  the  "  preachers  "  who  In  1618  tor- 
tured to  death  the  arch-priest  Rusca,  of  Sondrio,  and  outlawed 
the  Plantas.  As  leprUals,  a  number  of  Protestants  were 
massacred  at  Urano  (t6ao),  in  the  Valtellina,  a  very  fertile 
valley,  of  con^derable  strategical  importance  (for  through  it 
the  Spaniards  in  Milan  could  communicate  by  the  Umbrail  Pass 
with  the  AustriansinTirol),  which  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish.  Jenatscb  took  part  in  the  murder  (i6ai)  of  Pompey 
Plants,  the  head  of  the  rival  party,  but  later  with  his  friends  was 
compelled  to  fly  the  eoontry,  giving  up  his  position  as  a  pastor, 
and  henceforth  acting  solely  as  a  soldier.  He  helped  in  the  revolt 
against  the  Austrians  in  the  Prittigau  (1613),  and  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Taltetlina  by  a  French  army  (1634),  but  the  peace  made 
(i6a6)  between  Fiance  and  Spain  left  the  Valtellina  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  and  so  destroyed  Jenatsch's  hopes.  Having 
lulled  his  colonel,  RuIncUi,  In  a  duel,  Jenatscb  had  once  more  to 
leave  his  native  land,  and  took  service  with  the  Venetians 
(t6>9-iA3o).  In  1631  he  went  to  Paris,  and  actively  supported 
Richelieu's  sdMSMs  for  driving  the  ^>anianls  out  of  the  Val- 
teUna,  vriiich  led  to  the  socceKtul  campaign  of  Rohan  (1635), 
one  of  whose  firmest  supporters  was  Jenatscb.  But  he  soon  saw 
that  the  French  wer2  as  unwilling  as  the  Spaniards  to  restore 
the  Valtellina  to  the  Grisons  (which  bad  sdicd  it  in  isn).  So 
be  became  a  Romantat  (1635),  and  nefotlatcd  lecietly  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Austrians.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  in  1637,  and  resulted  in  the  ezpulrion  of  Rohan 
and  (he  French  from  the  Orisons.  This  treachery  on  Jenatsch's 
part  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  freeing  of  the  Valtellina  froin 
tbeSpaniards,ando&cemorehetrIedtogetFrcndiinpport.  But 
on  the  i4tb  of  January  1639  he  wis  assaarinated  at  Cobe  by 
the  Plantas;  later  in  the  same  year  the  much  coveted  valley 
was  restored  by  Spain  to  the  Giiions,  which  held  it  till  1797- 
Jenatsch's  career  is  of  general  historical  importance  by  reason  of 
the  long  Conflict  between  Bnuice  and  Sp^  for  the  possession 
of  the  Valtellina,  which  fomn  one  of  tba  most  Uoody  episodes 
In  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

See  bSognphy  by  E.  Haffttr  (Davoa,  iSh). 

JBNOHIZ  KHAR  (ii6»-i»7),  Mongol  emperor,  was  bom  In  a 
tent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Onoo.  His  Utber  Vesukai  was 
absent  at  the  time  «<  his  birth,  in  a  campaign  against  a  Tatar 
chieftun  named  Temuchln.  The  fortune  of  war  favoured 
Ycsukai,  who  having  slain  his  enemy  returned  to  his  encampment 
in  triumph.  Here  be  was  met  by  the  news  that  his  wife  Ynlnn 
bad  given  birth  to  a  son.  On  exanuning  the  child  be  observed 
in  its  clenched  fist  a  clot  ot  coagulated  blood  like  a  red  stone. 
In  the  eyesof  the  superstitious  Mongol  this  drcumstancereterred 
to  his  victory  over  the  Tatar  chieftain,  and  he  therefore  named 
the  infant  Temucbia.  The  death  of  Ycsukoi,  which  placed 
Terauchin  at  the  age  of  thirteen  on  the  Mongol  throne,  was  the 
signal  also  for  the  dispersal  of  several  tribei  whose  allegiance 
the  old  chieftain  had  retained  by  hb  iron  rule.  When  remon- 
strated with  by  Temuchin,  the  rebels  replied:  "  The  deepest 
welb  are  sometimes  dry,  and  the  hardest  stone  b  sometimes 
broken;  why  should  we  cling  to  thee?"  But  Yulun  was  bvno 
means  willing  to  see  her  son's  power  melt  away;  she  led  tnose 
retainers  who  remained  faithful  against  the  deserters,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  brinpng  back  fully  one  half  to  their  allegiance.  With 
tbb  doubtful  material,  Temuchin  succeeded  in  holding  hb 
ground  agdnst  the  plots  and  open  hostilities  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  more  especially  of  the  Naimans,  Keraits  and  Merkits. 
With  one  or  other  of  tbeM  he  miuntained  an  almost  uncearing 
wfare  until  1306,  when  be  fdt  strong  cnoogh  to  proclaim  Urn- 
hU  tbciulerofuempin.  HclherefonmnnioaedtlHBotabln 


of  his  kingdom  to  an  assembly  on  the  banks  of  the  Onon,  and 
at  their  unanimous  request  adopted  the  nuM  and  title  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  (Chinese,  Chteg-scc,  or  "  perfect  warrior  At 
thb  time  there  remained  to  him  but  one  open  enemy  on  the 
Mongolian  ste[q>es.  Polo  the  Naiman  khan.  Against  thb  chief 
he  now  led  bu  troops,  and  In  one  battle  so  completely  shattered 
hb  forces  that  Knshlek,  the  successor  of  Pdo,  who  was  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  fled  wUh  Ua  ally  Toto,  the  Merkit  khan,  to  the 
river  Irtysh. 

Jenghiz  Khan  now  meditated  an  invasion  of  the  em^^  of  the 
Kin  Tatars,  who  had  wrested  northern  China  from  the  Sung 
dynasty.  As  a  firtt  step  he  invaded  western  Hia,  and,  having 
captured  several  stron^tolds,  retired  fn  the  summer  <rf  iseS  to 
Lung-ting  to  escape  the  great  heat  of  the  plaina.  While  there 
news  reached  him  that  Toto  and  Kushlek  were  preparing  for 
war.  Ina^tchedbattleontbe  river  Irtysh  he  overthrew  them 
completely.  Toto  via  amongH  the  slain,  and  Kushlek  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  Khitan  Tatars.  Satisfied  with  Us  victory,  Jcngbix 
again  directed  hb  forces  against  Hia.  After  having  defeated 
the  Kin  army  under  the  leadership  of  a  son  of  the  sovereign,  he 
captured  the  Wu-liang-hai  Pass  in  the  Great  Wall,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Ning-sia  Fu  in  Kansuh.  With  unceadng  vigour 
be  pushed  on  hb  tnx^,  and  even  established  Us  sway  over  the 
province  of  liao-tung.  Several  of  the  Kin  commanders,  seeing 
how  persistently  victory  attended  hb  banners,  deserted  to  him, 
and  garrisons  sorratdcred  at  hb  bidding.  Having  thus  secured 
afirm  footiagwitUa  the  Great  Wall,  be  dcqiatcbed  three  armies 
in  the  autumn  oi  1I13  to  overmn  the  enqrire.  The  right  wing, 
under  hb  three  sons,  Jujl,  Jagatai  and  Ogotai,  matched  towards 
the  aouth;  the  left  wing,  under  hb  brothers  Hochar,  Kwang-tsin 
"Saytn  tad  Chow-tse-te-p04hl,  advanced  eastward  towards  the 
sea;  while  JengMa  and  Us  son  with  the  centre  directed  tbeic 
course  In  a  south-easterly  direction.  Complete  success  attended 
all  three  expeditions,  llwrightwing  advanced  as  far  as  Hooan, 
and  after  having  captured  upwards  of  twenty-eight  cities  rejoined 
headquarten  by  the  great  western  road.  Hochar  made  himttlf 
master  of  the  country  as  far  as  Uao-ai;  and  Jen^iia  ceased  ih 
triumphal  career  only  when  he  reached  the  diffs  of  the  Shan- 
.  tung  promontory.  But  either  because  he  was  weary  ol  the 
strife,  or  because  it  was  necessary  to  reviut  hb  Mongolian 
empire,  he  sent  an  env<qr  to  the  Kin  emperor  in  the  spring  <d  the 
following  year  (i»4),  i^riajb  "  All  your  poasessions  in  Shan- 
tung and  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Ydlow  River  are  bow 
mine  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Yenking  (the  modem  Peking). 
By  the  decree  of  heaven  you  are  now  as  weak  as  I  am  strong,  but 
I  am  willing  to  retire  from  my  conquests;  as  a  condittMi  oi  my 
doing  so,  however,  It  win  be  necessary  that  yon  dbtribnte 
largess  to  my  officers  and  men  to  appease  their  fierce  hostility." 
These  terms  of  safety  the  Kin  emperor  eagerly  accepted,  and  as 
a  peace  offering  he  presented  Jen^ix  with  a  daughter  of  the  late 
einperoT,anotherprincesaof  the  imperial  bouse,  500  youths  and 
maidens,  and  3000  borscL  No  sooner,  however,  had  Jenghta 
passed  beyond  the  Great  Wall  than  the  Kin  emperor,  fearing  to 
remain  any  longer  so  near  the  Mongol  frontier,  moved  hb  court 
to  K'ai-f£ng  Fu  in  Honan.  Tbb  transfer  of  capital  appearing 
to  Jenghu  to  indicate  a  hostile  attitude,  he  once  more  marched 
hb  troops  into  the  doomed  enqilre. 

While  Jenghiz  was  thus  adding  dly  to  city  and  province  to 
province  in  China,  Kushlek,  the  fugitive  Naiman  chief,  was  not 
idle.  With  characteristic  treachery  he  requested  permission 
from  hb  host,  the  Khitan  khan,  to  collect  the  fragments  of  hb 
army  which  had  been  scattered  by  Jenghu  at  the  battle  oa  the 
Irtysh,  and  thus  having  collected  a  considerable  force  be  leagued 
himself  with  Mahommed,  the  shah  of  KhwArizm,  against  the 
confiding  khan.  After  a  short  but  decisive  campaign  the  allies 
remained  masters  of  the  position,  and  the  khan  was  compelled 
to  sbdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  late  guest. 

With  the  power  and  prestige  tbus  acquired,  Kushlek  ptepaird 
once  again  to  measure  swords  with  the  Mongol  chief.  On 
receiving  the  news  of  hb  hostile  preparations,  Jenghia  at  ooee 
took  the  field,  and  in  the  first  battle  routed  the  Naiman  troofa 
and  made  Kuihldt  a  primer.  Hb  ill-gotten  kingdom  bccana 
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u  apantgc  of  the  Mongol  Empite.  Jcnghlz  now  held  sway  up 
to  the  Khwirizm  frontier.  Beyond  ihii  be  had  do  immedisle 
dtain  to  go,  and  he  therefore  sent  envoys  to  Mahommed,  the 
sbali,  with  picMnta,  nying,  "  I  send  thee  greeting;  I  know  thy 
power  and  the  vast  extent  of  thine  empire;  I  regard  thee  as  my 
most  cherished  son.  On  my  part  thou  must  know  that  I  have 
conquered  China  and  all  the  Turkish  nations  north  of  it;  thou 
knowest  that  ray  country  ii  a  napzine  of  warrion,  a  mine 
ofiilvcr.andthatlhave  no  need  Other  landa.  I  ukejt  that 
we  have  an  equal  interest  In  encouraging  trade  between  our 
subjecu."  Utis  peaceful  message  was  well  received  by  the  shah, 
and  in  all  probability  the  Mongol  armies  would  never  have 
appeared  in  Europe  but  for  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  Shortly 
after  the  despatch  of  this  first  misaiMi  JengUi  tent  a  party  of 
traden  into  IVansozIana  irito  were  sdnd  and  put  to  death  as 
•pies  by  Inaljuk,  the  governor  of  Otrar.  As  satisfaction  for 
this  outrage  Jenghiz  demanded  the  extradition  of  the  offending 
governor.  Far  from  yielding  to  this  summons,  however, 
Hibommed  beheaded  the  cMef  at  the  Mongol  envoys,  and  sent 
tbe  others  back  without  their  beards.  Tms  Insult  made  war 
inevitable,  and  in  the  spring  of  iiiq  Jen^ts  set  out  from 
Karakorum  on  a  campaign  which  was  ^tined  to  be  as  startling 
in  its  Immediate  resulls  as  its  ulterior  effects  were  tar-icaching. 
llie  invading  fmte  was  in  the  first  Instance  dMded  Into  two 
armies:  one  omunandcd  by  JengUz's  secmd  son  Japtai  was 
directed  to  march  against  the  Kankalls,  the  northern  defenders 
of  the  KhwSriam  empire;  and  the  other,  led  by  Juji,  his  eldest 
son,  advanced  hy  way  of  Sighnak  against  Jand  (Jend).  Against 
this  latter  force  Mahommed  led  an  army  of  400,000  men,  who 
were  com|:detely  routed,  leaving  it  Is  said  160,000  dead  upon 
the  field.  With  tbe  remnant  of  his  host  Mahommed  fled  to 
Samaritand.  Meanwhile  Jagata!  marched  down  upon  the  Syr 
Daria  Uaxaites)  by  the  pass  <rf  Taras  and  Invested  Otrar,  the 
oOendtng  city.  After  a  skgeof  five  months  thcdtadd  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  Inaljuk  and  his  foUowets  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Hie  conquerors  levelled  the  walls  with  the  ground,  after  having 
given  the  dty  over  to  pillage.  At  the  same  time  a  third  army 
besieged  and  took  Khojent  on  the  Jazartes;  and  yet  a  fourth,  led 
hy  J^t^iM  and  Ms  yoiuigat  son  Talt,  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  B^hara.  Tashkent  and  Nur  surrendered  on  thetr  approach, 
and  after  a  short  siege  Bokhara  fell  into  their  hands.  On 
cnieriitg  the  town  Jen^ia  ascended  the  steps  of  the  principal 
mosque,  and  shouted  to  his  (bUoweit, "  The  hay  b  cut ;  give  your 
hones  feddtf."  No  second  inviutloB  to  plunder  was  needed; 
the  city  was  sacked,  and  the  inbaUunts  either  escaped  beyond 
the  w^ls  or  were  compelled  to  submit  to  infamies  which  were 
worse  than  death.  As  a  final  act  of  vengeance  the  town  was 
fired,  and  before  tbe  last  of  the  Mongols  left  tlte  district,  the 
great  mosque  and  certain  palaces  were  the  only  buUdlngs  left 
to  nurk  the  tpet  wbeie  the  "  nntre  of  sdence  "  «ice  stood. 
From  the  ruins  of  Bokhara  Jenghiz  advanced  along  the  valley 
of  the  Sogd  to  Samarkand,  which,  weakened  by  treachery,  sur- 
rendered to  him,  as  did  aiso  Balkh.  But  in  neilher  case  did 
submission  save  ritliet  the  inhabitants  from  slau^ter  or  the 
dty  from  pillage.  Beyond  this  point  Jenghiz  went  no  farther 
westward,  but  sent  Ti^C.  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  to  ravage 
Kborasan,  and  two  flying  columns  under  Ch^  and  Sabutai 
Babadar  to  pursue  after  Mahommed  who  had  lalun  refuge  in 
Kishapnr.  Defeated  and  almost  alone,  Mahcunmcd  fled  before 
Ins  puisiieis  to  the  viHage  Asuia  on  tbe  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  he  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  leaving  his  empire 
to  his  son  Jdaleddin  (Jal9l  ud-dLo).  Meanwhile  TulC  carried  bis 
arms  into  the  fertile  province  of  Khorasan,  and  after  having 
captmed  Nessa  by  assault  appeared  before  Herv.  By  an  act  of 
atrocious  treachery  the  Mongols  gained  possesdmi  of  the  dty, 
and,afterthdrmanner,  sacked  and  burnt  the  town.  Frotn  Merv 
Tuie  marched  upon  Nishapur,  where  he  met  vrith  a  most  detet- 
siincd  resistance.  For  four  days  tlw  garrison  fought  desperatdy 
on  ibe  walls  and  in  the  streets,  but  at  length  they  were  over- 
powered, and,  with  the  exception  of  400  artisans  who  were  sent 
iolA  Hoagolia,  every  man,  woman  and  cbfld  was  slain.  Herat 
ii»pLi  the  fate  wUcb  had  overtakes  Merv  and  Kisbapur  by 


opening  its  gates  to  the  Mongt^  At  this  point  of  his  vic- 
torious career  Tute  received  an  order  to  jdn  Jen^Us  before 
Talikhan  in  Badakahan,  where  that  chieftain  was  preparing  to 
renew  his  pursuit  of  Jelaleddin,  after  a  check  he  had  sustained 
in  an  engagement  fought  before  Chazni.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
rdnforcements  arrived  Jenghiz  advanced  against  Jelaleddin, 
who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Here 
the  Turks,  though  hr  outnumbered,  defended  their  ground 
with  undaunted  courage,  until,  beaten  at  all  pdnts,  they  fied  in 
confusioiL  JelatedcDn,  sedng  that  mU  was  lost,  mounted  a  fresh 
horse  and  Jumped  into  the  river,  which  flowed  10  ft.  bektw. 
With  admiring  gaze  Jenghiz  watched  the  desperate  venture  of 
his  enemy,  and  even  saw  witliout  regret  the  dripping  horseman 
mount  the  opposite  bank.  From  the  Indus  Jcn^  sent  in 
pursuit  of  JetaleddlB,  who  Bed  to  DdU,  but  failing  to  capture 
the  fugitive  the  Mongols  returned  to  Ghazni  after  having  ravaged 
the  provinces  of  Lahore,  Peshawar  and  Mclikpur.  At  this 
moment  news  reached  Jenghiz  that  the  inhabitanu  of  Herat 
bad  deposed  Ihe  governor  whom  TkilC  bad  appointed  over  the 
dty,  and  bad  placed  one  of  tbnr  own  cbcrfce  ia  his  room.  To 
punish  this  act  of  rebdlion  Jenghiz  sent  an  army  of  80,000 
men  against  the  offending  dty,  which  after  a  siege  of  six  months 
was  taken  tqr  asuolt.  For  a  whole  week  tbe  Mongob  ceased 
not  to  kiD,  Imm  and  destray,  and  1,600,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  masaacral  within  the  walls.  Ma^ng  consummated 
this  act  <rf  vengeance,  Jenghiz  returned  to  Mongolia  by  way  of 
Balkh,  Bokhara  and  Samarkand. 

Meanwhile  Chepe  and  Sabutai  marched  through  Azetbeijan, 
and  in  tbe  spring  of  »»  advanced  into  Georgia.  Here  they 
defeated  a  vMnl^wd  force  of  Lesghians,  Circanians  and  Kip- 
chaks,  and  after  Uking  Astrakhan  followed  the  retreating  Kip- 
chaks  to  the  Don.  The  news  of  tbe  approach  of  the  mysterious 
enemy  of  whose  name  even  they  were  ignorant  was  received  by 
the  Russian  princes  at  Kiev  with  dismay.  At  the  instigation, 
however,  of  Mi tislaf,  prince  of  Gatida,  they  assembled  aiv^pposing 
force  on  the  Dnieper.  Here  they  recdved  envoys  from  the 
Mongol  camp,  whom  they  barbarously  put  to  death.  "  You 
have  killed  our  envoys,"  was  the  answer  made  the  Mongok; 
"  well,  as  you  wish  for  war  you  shall  have  iL  We  have  done 
you  no  harm.  God  is  Impartial;  He  will  dedde  our  quarrel." 
In thefirst battle, on  tberiver  Kaleza,  the  Russians  were  utterly 
routed,  and  fled  before  the  invaders,  who,  after  ravaging  Great 
Bulgaria  retired,  gorged  with  booty,  through  tbe  country  of 
Saksin,  along  tbe  river  Aktuba,  on  thdr  way  to  Mongolia. 

In  China  tbe  sane  success  had  attended  the  Mongol  arms  as  in 
western  Asls.  The  whole  of  the  country  north  of  the  Yellow 
river,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cities,  was  added  to  the 
Mongol  nik,  and,  on  tbe  death  of  tbe  Kin  emperor  Sttan  Ttung 
in  11*3,  the  Kin  empire  virtually  ceased  to  be,  and  Jengfab's 
IroDtim  thus  became  contenidnous  vnth  those  (rf  tbe  Sang 
emperors  who  held  sway  over  the  whole  of  central  and 
southern  China.  After  hb  return  from  Central  Asia,  Jenghiz 
once  more  took  the  field  io  western  China.  While  on  thb  cam- 
paign the  five  planets  appeared  in  a  certain  conlunction,  which  to 
the  super«titiously  minded  Mongol  chief  foretold  that  e^  was 
awaiting  him.  With  this  presentiment  strongly  impressed 
upon  him  he  turned  his  face  homewards,  and  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  Si-KJang  river  in  Kansub  vdien  he  was  seised 
with  an  illness  of  wUdt  he  died  a  diort  time  afterwards  (isi?) 
at  his  travelling  palace  at  Ha-lao-tn,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sale  in  Mongolia.  By  the  terms  of  hb  will  Ogotai  was  appointed 
hb  successor,  but  so  essential  was  it  considered  to  be  that  lus 
death  should  ranain  a  secret  tutil  Ogotai  was  proclaimed  tliat, 
as  the  funeral  pneaskm  moved  noitliwaids  to  the  great  ordu 
on  the  banks  of  the  Keralen,  the  escort  killed  every  one  tbey 
met.  The  body  of  Jenghlt  was  then  carried  succe^vdy  to  tbe 
ordus  of  hb  several  wives,  and  was  finaOv  laid  to  rest  in  the 
valley  of  Kilien. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  tit  the  greatest  conqueron  the 
worid  has  ever  seen.  Bom  and  nurtured  as  the  chief  of  a  petty 
Mongdian  tribe,  he  Hved  to  see  hb  armies  victorious  from  the 
China  Sea  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Dnieper;  and,  though  the  empira 
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which  he  created  ultimately  dwindled  away  noder  the  hands  of 
his  degenerate  dcKendants,  leavinf  not  a  wrack  behind,  we  have 
in  the  preaence  of  the  Turks  in  Euri^M  a  consequence  of  his  rule, 
•iDce  it  was  the  advance  of  his  armies  which  drove  their  Osmanli 
•ocestors  from  their  original  home  in  northern  Asia,  and  thus 
led  to  their  invasion  of  BitbyniaunderOthoun,  and  finally  Lheir 
advance  into  Europe  under  Amttntb  L 

SeeSirH.  H.  Howerth,  n(irfifM7^1bJrMf«b:S!r Robert  K. 
DougUs,  The  L^t  »/  /mfiti  Kkm.  (R.  K.  D.) 

JBHKIM.  HEMRT  CHARLES  FLRBMmG  (1833-1885),  British 
enKineer,  was  born  near  Dungenew  on  the  15th  of  March  1833, 
his  lather  (d.  iS8s)  being  a  naval  commander,  and  his  mother 
(d.  1S85)  a  novelist  of  some  literary  repute,  ber  best  books  perhaps 
being  CoHiiN  SuUa  (1859)  and  Wkc  brtaks,  payt  (iMi).  Fleem- 
ing  Jenkin  was  educated  at  first  in  Scotland,  but  in  1846  the 
lamily  went  to  live  abroad,  owing  to  financial  straits,  and  he 
Studied  at  Genoa  University,  where  he  took  a  first -dau  degree 
in  physical  sdenv.  In  1S51  he  began  his  engineering  career  as 
appienticein  an  establishment  at  Manchester,  and  subsequently 
he  entered  NewaU'i  submarine  cable  works  at  Birkenhead.  In 
1859  he  began,  in  concert  with  Sir  William  Thomson  (afterwards 
Lord  Kelvin),  to  work  on  problems  respecting  the  making  and 
use  ol  cables,  and  the  importance  Ol  his  researches  00  the  resis- 
tance of  gutta-percha  was  at  once  recogniKd.  From  this  time 
he  was  in  constant  request  in  connexion  with  submarine  tele- 
graphy, and  he  became  known  also  as  an  Inventor.  In  partner- 
ship with  Thomson,  be  made  a  large  income  as  a  consulting 
tclegrajdi  engineer.  In  1865  be  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  engineering  at  University  College,  London. 
In  1 868  he  obtained  the  same  professorship  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1873  he  published  a  textbook  of  Uagntlism  and 
EUclrkity,  full  of  original  work.  He  was  autbot  of  the  article 
"Bridges"  in  the  ninth  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia.  His 
influence  among  the  Edinburgh  students  was  pronounced,  and 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  well-known  Uanoir  Is  a  sympathetic  iribuie 
to  his  ability  and  character.  Tbt  meteoric  charm  of  his  conver- 
sation is  well  described  in  Stevenson's  essay  on  "  Talk  and 
Tatken,"  under  the  name  of  Cockshot.  Jenkin 's  Interests  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  engineering,  but  extended  to  the  arts  and 
literature;  bis  miscellaneous  papers,  showing  his  critical  and 
unconventional  views,  were  issued  posthumously  in  twovalumes 
(1887).  In  1S81  Jenkin  invent«]  an  automatic  method  ot 
electric  transport  for  goods — "  telpherage  " — but  ibecompletion 
of  its  details  was  prevented  by  his  death  on  the  nth  of  June 
1885.  A  telpher  line  on  his  system  was  subsequently  erected 
at  Glynde  in  Sussex.  He  was  also  wdl  known  as  a  sanitary 
reformer,  and  during  the  last  ten  yean  of  hit  life  he  did  much 
useful  work  in  inculcating  more  enlightened  ideas  on  the  lubject 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  other  places. 

JENKINS.  SIR  LEOUHB  (1613-1685).  English  Uwyer  and 
difdomatist.  was  the  son  of «  Welsh  country  gentleman.  He  was 
bom  in  1613  and  was  educated  «t  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  waselectedafellow  at  the  Restwation  in  1660,  having  been  an 
ardent  roysliti  during  the  dvil  war  and  commonwealth;  and  in 
1661  he  became  head  of  the  college.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
made  registrar  of  the  consistory  court  of  Westminster;  in  1664 
deputy  judge  ot  the  court  of  arches;  about  a  year  later  Judge  ol 
the  admiralty  court;  in  1689  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  of 
Canterbury.  In  theseofficesjenkins  did  enduring  work  in  eluci- 
dating and  establishing  legal  principles,  especially  in  relation  to 
international  law  and  admiralty  jurisdiction.  He  was  selected  to 
draw  up  the  claim  of  Charles  II.  to  succeed  to  the  property  of  hit 
mother,  Henrlelu  Maria,  on  her  death  in  August  1 666,  and  while 
in  Paris  for  this  purpose  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  rival  claim 
of  the  duchcts  of  Orleans,  being  rewarded  by  a  knighthood  on  his 
return.  In  1673,  on  being  elected  member  for  Hythe,  Jenkins 
resigned  the  beadsbip  of  Jesus  College.  He  was  one  of  the 
English  representatives  at  the  congress  of  Cologne  In  1673,  and 
at  the  more  important  congress  of  Nijmwegen  En  1676- 
1679.  He  was  made  a  privy  councillor  in  February  1680  and 
became  secretary  of  state  in  April  of  the  same  year,  in  which 
office  he  was  the  offidal  leader  of  the  opBotfUoD  to  the  Exclusion 


Bill,  though  he  was  by  no  netRs  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of 
€ourt.  He  resigned  office  in  1684,  and  died  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember 1685.  He  left  most  of  his  property  to  Jems  College, 
Oxford,  including  his  books,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  college 
library,  built  by  himself;  and  he  left  some  important  manuscripts 
to  All  Souls  College,  where  they  are  preserved.  Jmkins  left  his 
impress  oa  the  Uw  of  En^nd  in  the  Statute  Of  Fnuds,  and  the 
Statute  of  Distributions,  of  which  he  was  the  prindpsl  author, 
and  of  which  the  former  profoundly  affected  the  mercantile  law 
of  the  country,  while  the  latter  regiUated  the  inheritance  of  the 
personal  property  of  intestates.    He  was  never  married. 

See  William  Wynne,  Lif€  of  Sv  Ltaline  Jaiktns  (l  vols..  London. 
I714)>  which  conrain*  a  number  of  his  diplonuiic  denaichcs.  letters, 
specchea  and  other  papers.  See  also  Sir  Willum  Temple.  Warkt, 
vol.  ii.  vols.,  1770):  Anthony  1  Wood,  Alienat  Oxoamitt 
(Fasti)  edited  by  P.  Bliw  (4  vols..  London.  1813-1830),  and  Hiitary 
amd Amtiqutbts ^Ot  Vmutnar cj Oxford. t^itdby J. Cutch (OxtcKd, 
I79»-I796). 

JBNKIMS.  ROBERT  (Jt.  17JI-1745).  English  master  mariner, 
is  known  as  the  protagonist  of  the  "Jenkins's  car  "  incident, 
which,  magnified  In  England  by  the  press  and  the  qiposiiioB. 
became  a  contributory  cause  of  the  war  between  En^ml  and 
Spain  (1739).  Bringing  home  the  brig"Rebecca  "  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1731,  Jenkins  was  boarded  by  a  Spanish  guarda-costi, 
whose  commander  rifled  the  holds  and  cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  Oo 
arriving  in  England  Jenkins  aUled  his  grievance  to  the  king,  and 
a  report  was  furnished  by  the  eommander-ln-cUef  in  the  West 
Indies  confirming  his  account.  At  first  the  case  created  no  great 
stir,  but  in  1738  he  repeated  his  story  with  dramatic  detail 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  producing  what 
purported  10  be  the  ear  that  had  been  cut  olT.  Aftcrwardi  it 
was  suggested  that  he  mi^t  have  lost  the  ear  in  the  pfUoiy. 

Jenkins  was  uiboequeflily  given  the  command  of  a  ship  in  the 
East  India  Company  ■  lervice,  and  later  became  snpervHOe  of  the 
companY's  affairs  at  St  Helena.  In  ijii  he  wai  tnt  from  Ei^luid 
to  thai  Mland  10  invcatigaie  charge*  01  comiMion  brought  auiasc 
theaciiiwgovemor.andlram  May  1741  until  March  1742  he  admin' 
istcred  the  affairs  of  the  tsland.  Thereafter  he  rciumfd  his  naval 
career,  and  it  stated  in  an  anion  with  a  pirate  vessel  to  have  pre- 
served his  own  vcMel  and  three  othen  under  hi*  care  (mc  T.  H. 
Brooke,  History  of  Ike  ttland  of  SI  Hrltna  (London,  3nd  cd..  Itua), 
and  H.  R.  Janiich,  ExUtutt  from  the  Si  HtUna  Rttordt,  1B85}. 

JENKS.  JEREMIAH  WHIPPLE  (1856-  ),  American  econo- 
mist, was  born  in  St  Clair,  Michigan,  on  the  ind  of  September 
1856.  He  paduaied  at  the  university  of  Michigan  in  1878; 
taught  Greek,  Latin  and  German  in  Mt.  Morris  College,  Illinois; 
studied  in  Germany,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.O.  from  the 
university  ot  Halle  in  16S5;  taught  political  science  and  English 
literature  at  Knox  College.  Galcsburg,  III.,  in  1886-16S9,  was 
profcssorof  political  economy  and  social  science  at  Indiana  State 
University  in  1889-1691:  and  wassuccessively  professor  of  politi- 
cal, municipal  and  social  institutions  (1S91-1691},  professor  of 
political  economy  and  civil  and  social  institulions  (i89}-igoi), 
and  after  1901  professor  of  poLiical  economy  and  politics  at 
Cornell  University.  In  1899-1001  be  served  as  an  expert  agent 
of  the  United  Slates  Industrial  commission  on  invesligaiioB 
of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  contributed  to  vols.  1'.,  viii.  and  xiii.  of  this 
commission's  report  (1900  and  1901),  vol.  viti.  being  a  report, 
written  wholly  by  him.on  indusinal  auntunaiions  in  Eunqie.  la 
1901-1901  he  wasspeciat  commissioner  of  the  United  States  war 
department  on  colonial  adminui ration,  and  wrote  a  Rtport  m 
Ctrlain  Efonomk  Queslions  in  tkt  Englith  and  DuUk  Cotonits  in 
tlu  Orient,  published  (1901)  by  the  bureau  of  insular  affairs,  and 
in  1 903  he  was  adviser  to  the  Mexican  ministry  of  finance  on  pro- 
jected currency  changes.  In  1903-1904  be  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  commisMon  on  international  exchange,  in  especial 
charge  of  the  reform  of  currency  in  China;  in  1905  he  was  special 
representative  ol  the  United  States  with  the  imperial  Chinese 
special  mission  visiting  the  United  States.  In  1907  he  became  a 
member  of  the  United  Stales  immigration  commission.  Best 
known  as  an  expert  on  "  trusts,"  he  has  written  besides  on  Sec- 
tions, ballot  reform,  proportional  representation,  on  education 
(especiallj*  as  a  training  for  ciiiaenship),  on  legislation  regarding 
hi^ways,  8tc 
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Hb  prindpal  pubUalwd  works  are  BtKty  C  Carty  ab  Nattonai- 
Mpmm  (Halka.  S..  iSSs);  Tka  Trad  fVatba  (1900; revM  IM3): 
Gnat  ParhoH*  (1906) :  CuitmMp  and  lit  SckooU  (1906);  asd  Prm- 
etpia  «f  PatilMi  [1909). 

ilolL  a  dty  of  Wert  Africa,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Soo^ioi  cmfrire,  now  included  in  the  French  colony  of  Upper 
Seagal  and  Ni(cr.  Jenni  it  litnatcd  m  a  nuriiot  or  natural 
canal  connecting  the  Niger  and  lu  afllnent  the  Ban!  or  Hahel 
Balcvd.  and  la  within  a  few  milet  of  the  latter  BtTeam.  It  liei 
*9»  B.  5.W.  of  TimlHiktu  in  a  straight  line.  The  city  is  sur- 
moadcd  by  chaaneb  connected  with.tiie  Bani  but  in  the 
dry  MtMn  it  nsae*  to  be  an  island.  On  the  north  b  the 
Mootbh  quarter;  on  the  oortb-wett,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
dtjr,  stood  the  dtadel,  converted  by  the  French  since  1893 
into  a  Bwdem  fort.  The  market-place  U  midway  between  the 
fort  and  ibe  commercial  harbour.  The  old  moaque,  partially 
destroyed  in  iSjo,  covered  a  large  area  in  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  city.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  aodeat  palace  of  the 
Sonj^koi  kinp.  Tbe  architecture  of  many  of  the  buildings 
bears  a  rcMmblancc  to  Egyptian,  the  facades  of  the  bouses  being 
adonwd  with  great  buttresses  of  pylonic  form.  There  u  little 
trace  of  ttie  influence  of  Moorish  or  Arabian  art.  The  build- 
inp  arc  mostly  constructed  of  clay  made  bto  flat  long  bricks. 
BCasHve  clay  walls  surround  the  dty.  The  inhabitants  are  great 
traders  and  the  prindpai  merchants  have  representatives  at 
Timbuktu  and  ail  the  chief  places  on  the  Niger.  The  boaU 
buDt  at  Jcnni  are  famous  throughout  the  western  Sudan. 

Jcnnf  u  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Songhoi  In  tbe 
8th  century,  and  thou^  it  has  passed  under  the  dmninion  of 
many  races  it  has  never  been  destroyed.  JcnnC  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  hei^t  of  its  power  from  the  nth  to  the  16th  century, 
when  its  merchandise  was  found  at  every  port  along  the  west 
const  of  Africa  From  ttus  drcurastance  it  is  conjectured  that 
Icnaft  (Guinea)  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  coast  (see  Guinea). 
SiAieqiiently,  under  the  control  of  lifoorish,  Tuareg  and  Fula 
invaders,  the  importance  of  the  dty  greatly  declined.  With  the 
advent  ti  the  French,  commerce  again  began  to  flourish. 

See  P.  Dubob,  TomhtmcUm  Is  myOtritutt  9ana,  1897).  in  which 
sevml  cbapCvB  an  devoted  to  Jonnii  alw  Smohoi;  taavm; 
•adSnxccAL. 

JimrBR.  EDWARD  (i74^i8i3)t  En^lsh  pbytician  and 
discoverer  of  vacdnation,  was  bom  at  Berkeley,  Gloucestenhire, 
on  the  17th  of  May  1749.  Hb  father,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jeoner, 
reaor  of  Rockhampton  and  vicar  of  Berkeley,  came  of  a  family 
that  had  been  long  niablisbed  in  tliat  county,  and  was  possessed 
of  considerable  landed  property;  he  died  when  Edward  was 
only  six  years  old,  but  bis  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenoer, 
brought  his  brother  up  with  patenul  care  and  tenderness. 
Edward  received  hb  early  education  at  Wottott-under-Edge 
and  Cirencester,  where  he  already  showed  a  strong  taste  for 
natural  history.  The  medical  profession  having  been  Klected 
for  him.  he  began  hb  studies  under  Daniel  Ludlow,  a 
surgeon  of  Sodbury  near  Bristol;  but  in  his  twenty-first  year 
lie  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil 
of  John  Hunter,  in  whose  bouse  he  resided  for  two  yeara. 
During  thu  period  he  was  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to 
arrange  and  prepare  the  valuable  zoological  specimens  which 
he  had  brought  back  from  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage  in 
1771.  He  must  have  acquitted  himself  satisfactorily  In  this 
ta^,  since  he  was  oSered  the  post  of  naturalbt  in  the  second 
npedittoB,  but  dedined  It  as  well  as  other  advantageous  offers, 
preferring  rather  to  practise  his  profession  in  his  native  place, 
and  near  his  eldest  brother,  to  whom  he  was  much  al  tached.  He 
was  the  principal  founder  <^  a  local  medical  society,  to  which 
be  contributed  several  papers  of  marked  ability,  in  one  of  which 
fee  apparently  anticipated  later  discoveries  concerning  rheumatic 
Inflaramstions  (rf  the  heart.  He  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  John  Hunter,  under  whose  direction  he  investigated  various 
potats  in  biology,  particularly  the  hibernation  of  hedgehogs  and 
habiUof  the  cudcoo;  hb  psper  on  the  latter  subject  was  laid  by 
Buater  before  ibe  Royal  Society,  and  appeared  in  tbc  PhU. 
.rraat.  te  17S8.  He  ibo  devoted  contidenbit  attention  to  tbe 


varied  geological  character  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  and 
coDStructed  the  first  balloon  seen  in  those  parts.  He  wasa  great 
favourite  in  general  udety,  from  hb  agreeable  and  instructive 
cooveiMtkn,  and  the  many  acconp^hMcnts  be  poiieiied. 
Thus  he  was  ■  fair  muridan,  both  la  a  part  siafcr  and  as  a  per* 
former  on  tbe  violin  and  flute,  and  a  very  succewf ul  writer,  after 
the  fashion  of  that  time,  of  fugitive  pieces  of  vme.  In  1788  he 
married  Catherine  KlngKote,  and  in  179a  he  obtained  the  deQce 
of  doctor  of  medidae  f  mn  St  AdiIicwi. 

Meanwhile  the  discovery  that  b  T"**1fl**^  with  hb  name 
bad  been  slowly  matniing  in  hb  mind.  When  only  an  apprentice 
at  Sodbury,  Ids  attention  had  been  directed  to  tbe  relations 
between  cow-pox  ud  maU-pos  in  ooooexioB  with  a  popular 
belief  which  be  fbaadcnmnt  in  GloaceMetriiire,  as  to  the  antagon- 
bm  between  these  two  tMisina.  During  bb  suy  in  London 
he  appears  to  have  mentioned  the  thing  repeatedly  to  Hunter, 
who,  bring  enptMsed  by  other  important  pursuits,  was  not  so 
strongly  peisu»ded  as  Jenner  was  of  iu  possible  importance,  yet 
spoke  of  it  to  bb  friends  and  ia  hb  iKtmei.  After  be  began 
practice  in  Berkeley,  Jenner  wss  always  aocustoned  to  Inquire 
what  hb  professiooal  brethren  thought  of  it;  bat  be  found  that, 
when  medical  men  bad  noticed  tbe  popular  rqmrt  at  all,  they 
supposed  it  to  be  baaed  on  imperfect  induction.  Hb  first  careful 
investigatkmof  tbe  subject  dMdtran  about  1775,  and  five  yctis 
elapsed  before  be  had  succeeded  In  clearing  away  tbe  »ort  pcr- 
plning  difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  first 
satisfied  himsdf  tliat  two  different  forms  of  disease  had  been 
hitherto  confounded  under  the  tern  cow-pox,  only  one  tl  which 
protected  against  snaQ-paB,  and  that  many  «I  the  caici  of  taifain 
were  to  be  thus  acoouated  for;  and  Us  next  step  was  to  ascertain 
that  the  true  cow-pox  itself  only  protects  when  communicated 
at  a  particular  stage  of  the  disease.  At  lite  same  time  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  tbe  greaae "  of  horses  b  the  same 
disease  aa  cowpou  and  small-pox,  end  bring  modififd  by  the 
organism  In  whiiA  It  was  devthqied.  For  many  years,  cow-pox 
being  scarce  in  hb  county,  be  had  no  opporttinity  of  inoculating 
the  disease,  and  so  putting  hb  discovery  to  the  test,  but  he  did 
all  he  could  in  the  way  of  collecting  lafonnation  and  communi- 
cating what  he  had  ascertained.  Thus  In  178B  he  carried  » 
drawing  of  the  cow-poi,  as  seen  on  tbe  bands  of  a  milkmaid,  to 
London,. and  showed  it  to  Sir  E.  Home  and  others,  who  agncd 
that  it  was  "  an  interesting  and  curious  subject."  At  length, 
on  the  14th  of  Hay  1796,  he  was  able  to  inoculate  James 
Phipps,  a  boy  about  ei^t  years  old,  with  matter  from  cow-pox 
ve^des  on  the  hand  of  Sar^  Ndmes.  On  the  ist  of  tlie  fdlow- 
ing  July  tbe  boy  was  carefully  inoculated  with  variolous  matter,' 
but  (as  Jenner  had  predicted)  no  tmaU-pox  followed.  The  dis-[ 
CO  very  was  now  complete,  but  Jenner  waa  unable  to  repeat  bb 
experiment  untQ  1798,  owing  to  the  disappearance  id  cow-pox 
from  the  dairies.  He  then  repeated  his  inoculations  with  tbe 
utmost  care,  and  prepared  t  pamphlet  {Inquvy  into  Uu  Caust  ani 
EffteU  of  Ike  Variolae  Vaeeinat)  which  should  announce  fais  dis- 
covery to  the  worid.  Before  publishing  it,  however,  he  thought 
it  weU  to  visit  London,  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  truth  ol  hb 
assertions  to  hb  friends;  but  be  remained  in  London  neariy  three 
months,  without  being  able  to  find  any  person  who  would  submit 
to  be  vaccinated.  Soon  after  he  had  returned  home,  however. 
Henry  Cline,  surgeon  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  inoculated  some 
vaccine  matter  obtained  from  him  over  the  diseased  hip-joint  of« 
child,  thinking  the  counter-irritation  might  be  useful,  and  found 
tlte  patient  afterwards  incapable  o(  acquiring  small-pox.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  Jenner  met  «^th  the  first  opposition  to 
vacdnation;  and  thb  was  the  more  formidable  because  It  pro- 
ceded  from  J.  Ingenhousz,  a  cdebraled  physician  and  man  of 
science.  But  meanwhile  Cline's  advocacy  of  vacdnatiM  brought 
it  much  more  deddedly  before  the  nwttical  profession,  of  whom 
the  majority  were  prudent  enou^  to  suspend  their  judgment 
until  they  had  more  ample  infonnatton.  But  besides  these 
there  were  two  noisy  and  troublesome  factions,  one  of  which 
opposed  vaccination  as  a  useless  and  dangerous  practice,  while 
the  other  endangered  its  success  much  more  by  rash  and  sdf- 
aeeking  advocacy.  At  the  bead  «f  the  tajer  was  Gemge  Pcarm, 
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who  to  November  179S  published  a  pamphlet  ^xculsting  upon 
the  subject^  before  even  seeing  a  case  of  cow-poi,  and  alt«- 
wards  endeavoured,  by  lecturing  on  the  subject  and  supplying 
the  virus,  to  put  himself  forward  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  cause. 
The  matter  which  he  distributed,  which  had  been  derived  from 
cows  that  wpte  found  to  be  infected  in  London,  was  found  fre- 
quently to  produce,  not  the  slight  disease  described  by  Jenner, 
but  more  or  less  severe  eruptions  resembling  small-pox.  Jenner 
concluded  at  once  that  this  was  due  to  an  accidental  contamina- 
tion of  the  vaccine  with  variolous  matter,  and  a  visit  to  London 
in  the  spring  of  1 799  convinced  him  that  this  was  the  case.  In 
the  course  of  this  year  the  practice  of  vacdnatioa  spread  over 
England,  being  urged  priodpiny  by  nooixoleisional  persons  of 
position ;  and  towards  iu  ckne  atten^u  were  made  to  found  insti- 
tutions for  gratuitous  vaccination  and  for  sufqiiying  lymph  to 
all  who  might  a|q>ly  for  it.  Pearson  pr<q>oscd  to.  establish  one  of 
these  in  London,  without  Jeaner's  knowledge,  in  which  he  off ercd 
him  the  post  of  honorary  correqxinding  physicianl  On  learning 
of  this  scheme  to  supplant  him,  and  to  carry  on  an  institution 
for  public  vaccination  on  principles  which  he  knew  to  be  partly 
erroneous,  Jenner  once  more  visited  Lmtdon  early  in  iSoo,  when 
be  had  influence  enough  to  secure  tha  abandonment  of  the 
project.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  king,  the  queen 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  whoK  encouragement  materially  aided 
the  spread  of  vacdoation  in  England.  Meanwhile  it  had  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Benjamin  Waterbouse,  then  professor  of  physic  at  Harvard, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Eure^  where  it  was  at  first  diffused 
by  De  Carro  of  Vienna.  In  consequence  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  the  discovery  was  later  in  reaching  Paris; 
but,  iu  importance  once  rcatixed,  it  spread  t«pidly  over  France, 
Sp^  and  Italy. 

A  few  of  the  incidents  connected  with  its  extensim  may  be 
mentioued.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  expedition  which 
was  sent  out  by  the  court  of  Spain  in  iSoj,  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  cow-pox  through  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
Cid  and  New  Worlds,  and  which  retuned  in  three  yean,  having 
drcumnavigated  the  ^be,  and  succeeded  beyond  its  utmost 
expectations.  Clergymen  in  Geneva  and  Holland  urged  vacci- 
nation upon  their  parishioners  from  the  pulpit;  in  Sidly.South 
America  and  Naples  religious  proceasi<ms  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  it;  the  aniuversary  of  Jenner**  birthday,  or 
of  the  successful  vaccination,  of  James  Phlpps,  was  for  many 
years  celebrated  as  a  feast  in  Germany;  and  the  empress  of 
Russia  caused  the  first  child  operated  upon  to  receive  the 
name  of  Vacdnov,  and  to  be  educated  at  ilic  public  expense. 
About  the  dose  of  the  year  iSoi  Jenocr'i  friends  ia  Cloooeatcr- 
■hire  presented  him  withasmallsenriaof  idateasa  testlmoi^ 
of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  his  discovery.  This  was  in- 
tended merely  as  a  preliminary  to  the  presenting  of  a  petition 
to  parliament  for  a  granL  The  petition  was  presented  in  iSoi, 
and  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  the  investigaliotis 
resulted  In  a  report  in  favour  of  the  grant,  and  ultimately  In  a 
vote  of  £10,000. 

TowardstheendofiSoa  steps  were  taken  to  forma  society  for 
the  pn^ter  spread  of  vaccination  in  London,  and  the  Royal 
Jennerian  Society  was  finally  esuUisbed,  Jenner  returning  to 
town  10  preside  at  the  first  meeting.  Thisinstitution  began  very 
prosperously,  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons  having  been 
inoculated  in  the  first  eighteen  months,  and  with  such  effect  that 
the  deaths  from  small-pox,  which  for  the  latter  half  of  the  j8th 
centufyhtdaveragedioiSumually.feU in  i8a4.to6M.  Unfor- 
tunatdy  the  chief  resident  Inoculator  soon  set  himself  up  as  an 
authority  opposed  to  Jenner,  and  this  led  to  such  dissensions  as 
caused  the  society  to  die  out  in  1808. 

Jenner  was  led,  by  the  Unguagc  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer when  his  grant  was  proposed,  to  attempt  practice  in 
London,butafterayear'stria1lieTeluTimI  to  Berkeley.  His  grant 
was  not  paid  until  1S04,  and  then,  after  the  deduction  of  about 
£1000  foi  fees,  it  did  titlle  more  than  pay  the  expenses  attendant 
Upon  his  (fiscovery.  For  he  was  so  tborou^ly  known  every - 
irtwMthediicovcrcroivacdiiatioiith>t,«sheMiBsclf  said,  be 
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was  "  the  vaccine  clerk  of  the  whole  worid."  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  vaccinate  gratuitously  all  the  poor  who  qiplied 
to  him  on  certain  days,  so  that  he  sometimes  had  as  many  a^ 
three  hundred  persons  waiting  at  his  door.  Meanwhile  honours 
began  to  shower  upon  him  from  abroad :  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  almost  all  the  chief  scientific  sodeiies  on  tlie  continent  of 
Europe,  the  first  being  that  of  G4ttingen,  where  he  was  pro- 
posed by  J.  F.  Blumenbach.  But  perhaps  tiK  most  Battering 
proof  of.his  influence  was  derived  from  France.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  of  the 
unfortunate  Englishmen  who  had  been  detained  in  Fiance  on 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Napoleon  was 
about  to  reject  tVt  petition,  when  Joacpbioe  uttered  the  name  of 
Jenner.  The  emperor  paused  and  exclaimed:  "  Ah,  we  can 
refuse  nothing  to  that  name."  Somewhat  later  be  did  the  same 
service  to  Englishmen  confined  ia  Mexico  and  in  Austria;  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  great  war  persons  before  leaving 
En^nd  would  sometimes  obtain  certificates  ugned  by  him 
which  served  as  paaqtorts.  In  his  own  country  bis  merits  were 
less  recognised.  His  applications  on  behalf  of  French  prisoners 
in  England  were  leas  successful;  be  never  shared  in  any  of  the 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  and  was  even  u&abfe 
to  obtain  a  living  for  hu  nephew  Gemge. 

In  1806  Lord  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  the  marquess  of  laas- 
downe}  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  former  parliamentary  grant  titat 
he  proposed  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  tbe  college  of 
physicians  should  be  directed  to  report  upon  the  success  of 
vaccination.  Their  report  being^rongly  in  its  favour,  the  then 
chancellor  oi  tbe  exchequer  (Spencer  Perceval)  proposed  that 
a  sum  of  £to,ooo  without  any  deductions  should  be  paid  to 
Jenner.  The  anti-vacdnationists  found  but  one  advocate  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  finally  the  sum  was  raised  to  £m,oooi. 
Jenner,  however,  at  the  same  time  had  the  mortification  of 
learning  that  government  did  not  intend  to  Uke  any  steps 
towards  checking  small-pox  inoculation,  which  so  posistaitly 
kept  up  that  disease.  About  tbe  same  time  a  snfasctiptiaB  te 
his  benefit  was  begun  In  India,  where  hu  discovery  had  been 
gratefully  recdved,  but  the  full  amount  of  this  (£7383)  only 
reached  him  in  1813. 

The  Royal  Jeitnerian  Society  having  (ailed,  tbe  natimial  vscdne 
cstibliihment  was  founded,  for  the  extension  of  vacdnation.  ia 
1808.  Jenner  spent  five  months  ia  I^ndtm  for  the  purpose  of 
organiring  it,  but  was  then  obliged,  by  the  dangerous  illneas  of 
one  of  his  sons,  to  return  to  Berkeley.  He  had  been  arfmintcd 
director  of  this  institution;  but  he  bad  no  sooner  left  London 
than  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  presideat  of  the  oirflege  of  phyudans, 
neglected  his  recommendations,  and  formed  tbe  board  out  of  the 
officials  of  that  college  and  the  college  of  surgeons.  Jenner  at 
once  resigned  his  post  as  director,  though  he  continued  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  whenever  it  was  needed,  and  this  resigna- 
tion was  «  Utter  oiortification  to  bin.  In  1816  his  ddcst  aoq, 
died,  and  Jeaner's  grief  at  hh  loss,  and  bis  hicessaat  labouts, 
materially  affected  his  health.  In  1813  tbe  onivciuly  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  htm  the  degree  of  M.D.  It  was  believed 
that  this  would  lead  to  his  election  into  the  college  of  physicians, 
but  that  learned  body  decided  that  he  touU  not  be  adau'tted 
untilhehadundergoneanexarainationindaasics.  This  Jenner 
at  once  refused;  to  brush  up  his  classics  would,  he  said,  "  be 
irksome  beyond  measure.  I  wouldnot  do  it  for  a  diadem.  That 
indeed  would  be  a  bauble;  I  would  not  do  it  for  John  Hunter^ 
museum." 

He  visited  London  for  the  last  tiine  in  i8t4t  when  be  was 

presented  to  the  Allied  Soverdgns  and  to  most  of  the  prindpal 
personages  who  accompanied  them.  In  tbe  next  year  his  wife's 
death  was  the  signal  for  him  to  retire  from  public  life:  be  never 
left  Berkeley  again,  except  for  a  day  m  two,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  fouitd  sufficient  occupation  for  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life  Ia 
collecting  further  evidence  on  some  points  connected  with  bis 
great  discovery,  and  in  his  engagements  as  a  ph>-sidan,  a 
naturalist  and  a  ma^strate.  In  1B18  a  severe  epidemic  of 
snail-pox  prevailed,  and  fresh  doubu  were  thrown  «b  the 
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eficicjr  <rf  v«edution,  in  part  apparently  owing  to  tbe  bad 
qnality  of  the  vaccine  tymph  employed.  This  caused  Jenner 
much  annoyance,  which  was  reh'eved  by  an  able  defence  of  the 
practice,  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc.  But  this  led  him,  in 
iSai,  to  lend  a  circular  letter  to  most  of  the  medical  men  in 
the  kingdom  inquiring  into  the  effect  of  other  akin  diseases  in 
modifying  the  pregresi  of  cow-pox.  A  year  later  he  published 
his  Uat  work,  On  tke  Influtntt  of  ArtiJUiai  Eruptions  in  Ctrlaim 
Dittasa;  and  in  tits  he  presented  bis  last  paper — "  On  the 
Migration  of  Birds  " — to  tbe  Royal  Society.  On  the  94th  of 
January  1813  he  retired  to  rest  ^^larentty  as  well  as  usual,  and 
next  morning  rose  and  came  down  to  bit  library,  where  he  was 
found  insensible  on  tbe  floor,  in  a  lUte  of  apo^ileiy,  and  with 
tbe  right  side  paralysed.  He  never  nilied,  and  died  on  tbe 
ftdlowinf  nwming. 

A  pabUc  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  shortly  after  his  death, 
by  tbe  Biedical  men  <>{  hb  county,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
some  meoMiial  in  his  bonour,  and  with  much  difficulty  a  suffi- 
cient sum  was  raised  to  enable  a  statue  to  be  placed  in  Gloucester 
CathedraL  IniSsoanotfaerattemptwasmuletoBetupa  monu- 
moit  to  Urn;  this  appeaa  to  have  failed,  but  at  length,  in  1858, 
a  itattK  of  him  was  erected  by  paUic  suliacriptlon  bi  London. 

Jenncf '■  Ufe  was  written  by  the  Intimate  friend  of  his  latCT  years, 
Dr  John  Baran  of  GloaocMo-  (a  vefa..  1837,  1838).  Sec  also 
Vaccdiation, 

JIUHSH,  SIS  WILUAH.  Bast.  (1815-1898),  English  physician, 
was  bom  at  Chatham  on  tbe  30th  of  January  18 1 5,  and  educated 
at  University  College,  London.  He  became  H.R.C.S.  in  183;, 
and  F.R.C.P.  in  1851,  and  in  1844  took  the  London  H.D.  In 
1S47  he  began  at  the  London  fever  hospital  investigations  into 
casta  of  "  continued  "  fever  which  enabled  him  finally  to  make  the 
distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid  on  which  Us  reputation 
asapatholopst  principally  rests.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor .of  pathological  anatomy  at  University  College,  and  also 
assstnnt  phyudan  to  University  College  Hospital,  where  lie 
afterwards  becamephysidan  ( 1 854-1 8 76)and  conau  Itingpbysidan 
(1879),  besides  holding  similar  appointments  at  other  hosintals. 
He  was  also  successively  Holme  professor  of  clinical  medicine 
and  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  at 
Univcnity  College.  He  was  president  of  tbe  college  of  phy«dans 
(i88i-i883] ;  be  wasdected  F.R.S.  in  1864,  and  received  hon<Haiy 
degrees  from  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh.  In  1861  he 
was  si^XMnted  phyudan  extraordinary,  and  in  1B61  physician 
in  Mdinary,  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  tStij  physician  in  ordinary 
10  tbe  prince  of  Wales;  he  attended  both  the  prince  consort  and 
the  pdnce  of  Wales  In  their  attacka  of  typhoid  fever.  In  1868 
be  was  crented  s  baronet.  As  a  consultant  Sir  William  Jenner 
had  a  grant  reputation,  and  he  left  a  large  fortune  when  he  died, 
at  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants,  on  the  nth  of  December  1898, 
having  then  retired  from  practice  for  eight  yean  owing  to  failing 
health. _ 

JUmiEr.  aunaH  Speni^  hone;  tbe  word  b  sometimes  applied 
in  En^isb  to  a  mule,  the  offspring  of  a  she-ass  and  a  staUion. 
Jennet  comes,  through  Fr.  gtiut,  from  Span,  jinelt,  a  light 
fK'TT™"'  who  rides  d  la  gtiuUi,  explained  as  "  with  bis  legs 
tucked  np."  The  name  b  taken  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  ZeaUs,  a  Berber  tribe  famed  for  its  cavalry.  En^ish 
ukI  Frendi  tfusfenrcd  tbe  word  from  the  rider  to  hb  bone,  a 
meaning  wluch  the  word  hia  only  acquired  In  Spab  in  modern 
times. 

JBM)UICl&VBI,aBeiiesof  temaifcaUe  caverns  la  Roxburgh 
county.  New  South  Wales,  Australia;  1 13  n.  W.  by  N.  of  Sydney, 
and  36  m.  from  Tarana,  which  b  served  by  railway.  They  are 
the  moat  celebrated  of  several  similar  groups  in  tbe  limestone 
d  tbe  country;  they  have  not  yidded  fowls  of  great  interest, 
but  the  stalacUtlc  fonnattom,  aomethnei  pure  white,  are  of 
extraordlnaiy  beauty.  The  cawca  have  been  tendered  easOy 
accessiUe  to  visiton  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

JBttBB,  WIIASLM  <i8j7-  ),  German  author,  was  bom 
at  Heiligeohafen  in  H<4slda  on  the  isth  of  f ebruary  1837,  tbe 
ion  ^  a  local  Danish  ma^stratc,  who  came  of  old  patrician 
fkiiian  itodL  After  attending  the  daaiical  ichooh  at  Sid  and 


Labeck,  Jensen  studied  medidne  at  tbe  untvetsities  of  Kiel, 
WUnburg  and  fireslau.  He,  however,  abandoned  tbe  medical 
profession  for  that  of  leturs,  and  after  engaging  for  some  yean 
in  individual  private  study  proceeded  to  Munich,  where  he 
associated  with  men  of  letters.  After -a  residence  in  Stuttgart 
(■865-1869),  where  for  a  short  time  he  conducted  tbe  SckmM' 
bisclu  Vollu-ZeilUHS,  he .  became  editor  in  Flenaburg  of  the 
NoridaUsdu  Zeitung.  In  187^  he  again  returned  to  lUd,  lived 
from  1876  to  1888  in  Frdbutg  im  Brd^n,  and  ibce  1888  hai 
been  resident  in  Munich. 

Jensen  u  perhaps  the  most  tcrtile  of  modem  German  writers  of 
fiction,  more  than  one  hundred  works  having  proceeded  from  hb 
pen:  but  only  comparatively  lew  of  them  have  caught  the  public 
laMe;  audi  are  the  noveb,  Jtorwi  «««  Stkaieden  (Bnfin,  1678);  £>w 
bnw  Erica  {Bttiixt,  tS68):and  the  tnk.  Die  Pftifir  torn  Diuetibaeli, 
EtM  (kukicUt  aut  dtm  EUau  (1S84).  Among  other*  may  be 
mentioned:  Borfienia  (Berlin,  i9jTi;G6UMmdGud«  (Berlin,  1886); 
Brimlmmn  (Dreiden,  1894);  Ata  Set  tutd  Sand  (Dmden,  1897): 
Ltm  und  Lee  (Berlin,  1697) ;  and  the  narraiivei,  Aui  den  raten  der 
Hanta  (Leipzig.  1885);  Am  UiBer  Zetl  (Berlin,  1881-1885);  and 
Htimatk  (1901).  Jensen  alio  puUidied  some  trasMiies,  among 
which  Dido  (Beriui,  1870}  and  Dtr  Kampf/Or'i  Riiek  (Fiohurg  in 
Br..  1884)  may  be  mentioned. 

JOnrm.  KMUU  (1704-1787),  Englbh  anthor,  wu  bom  In 

London  on  the  1  St  of  January  r704,  and  was  educated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  174a  be  was  chosen  H.P.  for 
Cambridgeshire,  In  which  hb  property  lay,  and  he  af  urwaids  sat 
fortbebonmghofDunwichasdthetownof  Canbrklge.  From 
1755  to  1780  be  wu  me  of  the  commisdonen  6l  tbe  boatd  of 
trade.   He  died  on  the  iSth  of  December  1787. 

For  the  measure  of  literary  repute  which  be  enjoyed  during  hb 
life  Jenyns  was  indeiited  aa  mudi  to  hb  wealth  and  social  stand- 
big  aa  to  hb  occomplbbmnu  and  talents,  though  both  were 
oonsldaaUe.  Hbpoeticalworiu,thej(rf  a/i%iiKtiig(i737}  and 
UiictUanies  (1770),  contain  many  passages  gracefiU  and  lively 
though  occadonally  verginf^  or  licence.  The  first  of  hb  prose 
works  was  fab  Free  Inquiry  inla  Ike  Hature  and  Origin  of  Evil 
(iJSfi)..  TVit  esiay  was  severely  critidEed  on  Its  afqieannce, 
especbUy  by  Sanud  Jduson  in  the  Uterary  Magatine.  John- 
son, in  a  sUsbing  review— the  best  paper  of  the  kind  be  ever 
wrote— condemned  the  book  as  a  alight  and  shallow  attempt  to 
solve  one  of  tbe  most  difficult  of  moral  problems.  Jenyns,  a 
gentle  and  amiable  man  fai  the  main,  wu  extremdy  irritated  by 
hb  faihue.  He  put  lorth  a  second  edition  of  hb  worl^  prefaced 
by  a  vindication,  and  tried  to  take  vengeance  on  Johnson  after 
hb  death  by  a  sarcastic  epitaph.'  In  1776  Jenyns  published  hb 
View  ^ Ike  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Rdigfon.  Though 
at  one  period  of  hb  life  he  had  affected  a  kind  of  debtic  icepltcbm, 
he  had  now  returned  to  mthodoxy,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  hb  shicerity,  questioned  at  the  time,  in  defending 
Christianity  on  the  ground  of  its  total  variance  with  the  prin- 
dples  of  human  reaaon.  The  work  wu  deservedly  {»^sed  in  ita 
day  tat  its  titeiary  merits,  but  b  so  plainly  tlte  prodnctkm  of  an 
amateur  In  theol^  that  u  a  adentific  treatise  it  b  valuden. 

A  collected  edition  <rf  the  works  of  Jenyns  appeared  tn  1790, 
with  a  biography  by  Charfe*  Nalaon  Cole.  iMre  are  aewrai 
references  to  htm  in  Boawdl's  Johnson. 

JBOP&RDT,  a  term  meaning  risk  iir  danger  of  death,  loss  or 
other  injury.  The  word,  in  Mid.  Eng.  juporti,  jeufartie,  &c., 
was  adapted  from  0.  Fr.  j«,  later  jeu,  and  parti,  even  game, 
in  medieval  Latin  jocus  parlUus.  Thb  term  was  originally 
used  of  a  problem  in  chess  or  of  a  stage  In  any  other  game  at 
iritich  tlie  chances  of  suncas  or  hHute  are  evenly  divided 
between  the  pUyen.  It  wu  thua  eariy  transformed  to  any 
state  of  uncertainty. 

JEPHSOH.  ROBERT  (1736-1803),  British  dramatist,  was 
bom  In  Ireland,  After  serving  for  some  yean  in  the  British 
army,  be  retired  with  the  rank  it  capuin,  and  lived  in  En^and, 
whm  be  wu  the  friend  of  Gairick,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Burke,  Bumey  and  Chariei  Town^end.  Hb  appidnt- 
ment  as  master  of  the  boiae  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 

>  Twolincs  win  suiBee: — 

Boawdl  and  Thrale,  reuilen  of  hla  wit. 

Will  tdl  you  bow  he  wrote,  and  tatk'd,  andjMMgh'd.  aiuf  qiit. 
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took  him  back  to  Dublin.  He  published,  in  the  Mercury  news- 
paper a  lerics  of  article*  in  defence  of  the  lord- lieutenant 'a 
admioistration  which  were  altetwaids  collected  and  Isiued  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  Tlu  BacMer,  or  Speadctims  of 
Jto£ry  Wagitafft.  A  pension  of  j£joo,  afterwaidi  doubled, 
was  granted  him,  and  be  held  hii  ^ipoiotmcDt  under  twelve 
succeeding  viceroys.  From  1775  he  was  engaged  in  the  writing 
of  plays.  Among  othen,  his  tragedy  Bratfltaa  was  successfully 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1775,  Cotufiracy  in  1796,  The  Law 
of  Lombardy  in  1779,  and  The  Count  of  Nar bonne  at  Covent 
Girdeo  in  17S1.  In  1794  he  published  an  heroic  poem  Roman 
PoflraiU,  and  Tkt  Confeitunu  of  Jocques  BaplitU  CouUau,  a 
satire  00  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  He  died  at 
Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  on  the  31st  of  May  1803. 
'  JBPKTHAH,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  in  the  Bible,  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Gilead,  and,  being  expelled  from  his  father's 
house  by  his  lawful  brethren,  took  refuge  in  the  Syrian  land  of 
Tob,  where  he  gathered  around  him  a  powerful  band  of  homeless 
men  like  himself.  The  Ammonites  pressing  bard  on  his  country- 
men, the  elders  of  Gilead  called  for  his  help,  which  he  consented 
to  ^ve  on  condition  that  in  the  event  of  victory  be  should  be 
made  their  head  Undg.  a.  i-xii.  7).  His  name  is  best  known  in 
history  and  literature  in  connexion  with  his  vow,  which  led  to 
the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  on  his  successful  return.  The  reluct- 
ance shown  by  many  writeis  in  accepting  the  plain  sense  of  the 
narrative  on  this  point  proceeds  to  a  large  extent  on  unwarranted 
assumptions  as  to  the  stage  of  ethical  development  which  had 
been  rfcached  in  Israel  in  the  period  of  the  judges,  or  at  the  time 
when  the  narrative  took  sb^pe.  The  annual  lamentation  of 
the  women  for  her  death  suggests  a'  mythical  origin  (se« 
Aooms).  Attached  to  the  narrative  is  an  account  of  a  quarrel 
between  Jepbthah  and  the  Ephraimites.  The  latter  were 
defeated,  and  their  retreat  was  cut  oS  by  the  Cileadttes,  who  had 
seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  As  the  fu^tlves  attempted  to 
cross  they  were  bidden  to  say  "  shibboleth  "  ("  flood  "  or  "  ear 
of  00m"),  and  those  who  said  "sibbolcth"  (the  Etdirainites 
apptredt^  bdng  uBUsed  to  sk),  wereat  'onoe  put  to  death.  In 
thia  way  41,000  of  the  tribe  mn  killed.' 

The  loose  connexion  between  thia  and  the  main  narrative,  as  also 
the  lengthy  speech  to  tbechiMrenof  Ammoa  (li.  14-37].  which  really 
retatem  to  Moab,  has  led  some  writers  to  infer  that  two  distinct 
heroea  and  iiiuatloBS  have  been  combined.  Sec  further  the  cora- 
menuries  on  the  Book  of  Judges  {g.«.),  and  Cbeyne,  £ite*.  Sib.,  art. 
*■  jepbthah."  (S.  A.  C.) 

JERAHHBEU  (Heb. "  May  God  pity  "),  in  the  Bible,  a 
clan  which  with  Caleb,  the  Kenites  and  others,  occupied  the 
southern  steppes  of  Palestine,  probably  in  the  district  around 
Arad,  about  17  m.  S.  of  Hebron.  It  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
David  during  his  residence  at  Ziklag  (i  Sam.  zzx.  39),  and 
it  was  apparently  in  his  reign  that  the  various  elements  of  the 
south  were  united  and  were  reckoned  to  Israel.  This  is 
expressed  in  the  chronicler's  genealogies  which  make  Jerabmecl 
and  Caleb  docendanu  of  Judah  (see  David;  Judah). 

On  the  namei  in  1  Chron.  ii.  see  5.  A.  Cook,  Emcj/.BH.,  goI. 
3363  acq.  Peleih  (*.  33)  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Pelethitca  (3  Sem. 
viii.  tS;  XV.  16;  XX.  7),  and  tifice  the  name  occurs  in  the  revolt  of 
Korah  (Num.  xvi.  i),  it  i*  possible  that  Jerahmeel,  like  Cakb  and 
the  Kenites,  had  moved  northwards  from  Kadcsh.  Samud  {q.v.) 
was  of  jerahmeel  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  SeptuaEint),  and  the  con«cutive 
Jerahmeelite  names  Nathan  and  Zabad  (i  Chron.  ii.  36J  have  been 
suociated  with  the  prophet  and  officer  <Zabud,  t  King*  iv.  5)  of  tite 
times  of  David  and  bolomon  resftectivcly.  The  association  of 
Samuel  and  Nathan  with  this  clan,  if  correct,  is  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  south  for  the  growth  of  bit>Iica] 
history  (see  KaiiiTBsand  Rschabitbb).  The  CkronkUi of  Jerakmed 
(M.  Caster,  Oritnlal  Tranilaliom  F%nd,  1899)  is  a  late  production 
GonUining  a  number  of  apocryphal  Jewish  legends  of  no  historical 
value.  (S.  A.  C.) 


JEPHTHAH— JERBOA 


■Shnilariy  a  Syrian  story  telb  how  the  Druse*  came  to  ^y 
Ibrahim  E^uhs'a  titmps,  nnd  desiring  to  iparc  the  Syrians  ordered 
the  men  to  ny  mms/  (camel).  As  the  Syrians  pronounce  the  f  soft, 
and  the  Egyptians  the  t,  hard,  the  former  were  easily  idendlied. 
Other  examples  from  the  Eait  will  be  found  in  H.  C.  Kay, 
YawuM,  p,  36,  and  in  S.  Lane-Poole,  HiiUtry  of  Eiyft  in  Ai  MiddU 
Atft,  p.  300.  Also,  at  the  Sicilian  Vespers  Wanch  13,  tl8a)  the 
French  were  made  to  betray  themselves  by  their  pcoaunciatioB'of 
.odaad  etarf  (ItaL  c  likeick;  Fr. « like  t). 


JBRBA,  an  island  off  the  cout  of  North  Aftka  iB  ibe  Gnlf 
of  Gabes,  forming  part  of  the  regency  of  Tunisia.  It  b  separate 
from  the  mainland  by  two  narrow  straits,  and  save  for  these 
cbanncls  blocks  the  entrance  to  a  large  bight  identified  with 
the  Lake  Triton  of  the  Romans.  The  western  strait,  opening 
into  the  Gulf  of  Gabes,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad;  the  easLeni 
strait  is  wider,  but  at  low  water  It  is  possible  to  cross  to  the 
mainland  by  the  Tarik-el-Jemil  (road  of  the  camel).  The 
island  is  irregular  in  outline,  its  greatest  length  and  breadth 
being  some  30  m.,  and  its  area  4>S  sq.  m.  It  contains 
neither  rivers  nor  springs,  but  Is  suited  with  water  by  wells 
and  cisterns.  It  b  flat  and  «ell  wooded  with  date  palms  and 
olive  trees.  Pop.  35,000  to  40,000,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
being  Berbers.  Though  many  of  them  have  adopted  Arabic 
a  Berber  idiom  is  commonly  spoken.  An  affinity  exists  between 
the  -Berbers  of  Jerba  and  the  Bcnl  Mzab.  About  3000  Jews 
Uve  apart  in  villages  of  their  own,  and  some  400  Europeans, 
chiefly  Maltese  and  Greeks,  are  settled  in  the  island.  Jerba  hss 
a  considerable  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  the  woollen 
tissues  interwoven  with  silk  which  are  known  as  burnous 
stuffs;  a  market  for  the  sale  of  sponges  is  held  from  November 
till  March;  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  olives, 
dates,  figs  and  other  fruits.  The  capital,  trading  centre  and 
usual  landing-place  are  at  Haumt-es-9uk  (market  quarter)  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  (pop.  3500).  Ilere  are  a  medieval 
fort,  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1384,  and  a  modem  fort,  garri- 
soned by  the  French.  GallaU,  to  the  south.  Is  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  kind  of  white  pottery,  much  prized.  At  El 
Kantara  (the  bridge)  on  the  eastern  strait,  and  formcrty  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  are  extensive  ruins 
of  a  Roman  city — probably  those  of  Heninx,  once  a  flourishing 
seaport. 

Jerba  is  the  Lotophagitis  or  Lotus-caters'  Island  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  and  is  also  identified  with  the 
Brachion  of  Scylax.  The  modem  name  appears  as  early  as 
the  4th  century  in  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  possession  of  Jerba  was  contested  by  the  Normans  of 
Sicily,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Turks,  the  Turks  proving  vic- 
torious. In  1560  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
the  coast  of  the  island  by  Piali  Pasha  and  the  corsair  Dragut 
the  Spanish  garrison  at  Haumt-es-Suk  was  exterminated,  and 
a  pyramid,  10  ft.  broad  at  the  base  and  so  ft.  high,  was  buih 
of  their  skulls  and  other  bones.  In  r84S  this  pjrramid  was  pulled 
down  at  tbe  instance  of  the  Christian  community,  and  the 
bones  were  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery.  In  general,  from 
the  Arab  invasion  in  the  7th, century  Jerba  shared  the  fortunes 
of  Tunisia. 

See  H.  Barth,  Wamdmmim  dwrck  dir  Kitlad.  in  Uitldmttrtt 
(Berlin,  iBm):  and  H.  von  Malmn,  Aue  in  limit  mmi  TtipUit 

(L«ipiii,  1870), 

JERBOA,  properly  the  name  of  an  Arabian  and  Nonh 
African  jumpiifg  rodent  mammal,  Jacnlus  atiyptims  (also  known 
as  Jaculus,  or  Dipta,  JmmIiu}  typifying  the  familyy«CKJida<  (or 
Dipodidae),  but  in  a  wider  sense  apph'ed  to  most  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  family,  which  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
desert  and  semi-desert  tracts  of  the  Old  World,  altbou^  un- 
known in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  In  all  the  more  typical 
members  of  the  family  the  three  middle  metatarsals  of  tbe  long 
hind-legs  are  fused  into  a  cannon-bone;  and  in  the  true  jerboas 
of  the  genus  Jocultu  tbe  two  lateral  toes,  with  their  supporting 
metatarsals,  are  lost,  although  they  are  present  in  the  alaaagas 
{AtaOaga),  in  which,  however,  as  in  certain  allied  genera,  only 
the  three  middle  toe*  are  functional.  As  regartls  tbe  true 
jerboas,  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  structure  of  tbetr 
hind-legs  to  that  obtaining  among  birds.  In  both  groups,  for 
instance,  the  lower  part  of  the  hind-kg  is  formed  tqr  a  loag, 
slender  cannon-bone,  or  metatarsus,  terminating  inferiwly  in 
triple  condyles  for  the  three  long  and  sharply  clawed  toes,  the 
resemblance  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  both  cases 
the  small  bone  of  the  leg  (fibula)  is  fused  with  the  large  one 
(tiUa).  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  in  mammals  ukd  bitdi 
wUdi  bop  OB  two  legs,  such  as  jerboas,  kugarooa,  tbniihea  ud 
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fiacbes,  the  pnqwrtlonite  Ivngtli  of  the  thtgh-bone  or  femur  to 
the  tibia  uid  foot  (metstanus  and  toes)  is  constant,  being  i  to  5; 
in  aniinalg,  on  tbe  other  hand,  aiicb  as  harts,  borac*  and  fiogs, 
which  uae  all  four  feet,  the  a»Kq>onding  Imgthi  are  4  to  7.  Tbe 
memblance  between  tbe  Jerboa'i  and  the  bird'a  skekton  is 
owing  to  adaptation  to  a  nmilar  mode  of  existence.  In  the 
young  Jerboa  the  proportion  of  the  femur  to  tbe  rest  of  the  leg 
is  tbe  same  as  in  ordinary  running  animals.  Further,  at  an  early 
stage  of  development  the  fibula  b  a  oonplete  and  separate  bone, 
whOe  tbe  three  metatarsals,  which  subsequently  fuse  together 
to  form  the  cannon-bone,  are  likewise  separate.  In  addition  to 
tl>eir  long  hind  and  short  fore  limbs,  jerboas  are  mostly  charac- 
terised by  their  sUhy  coats— of  a  fawn  colour  to  luumonize  with 
their  dcMit  ssmundingi— tlieir  large  cye^  and  loiig  tails  and 
can.  Aa  Is  always  the  case  with  large-eared  animals,  the 
tympanic  bullae  of  tbe  skull  are  of  unusually  Urge  dzc;  the  sise 
varying  in  tbe  different  genera  according  to  that  of  the  ears. 
(Pot  the  characteristics  of  the  family  and  of  its  more  important 
generic  representatives,  see  RodzntiA.) 

In  the  ^yptian  jerboa  the  length  of  tbe  body  is  8  In.,  and  that 
of  the  tail,  which  w  loi^,  cylindrical  and  covered  with  short  hair 
termiiMted  by  a  tuft,  10  in.  The  Bve-toed  front  limbs  an  ex- 
tremely short,  while  the  hind  pair  are  six  times  a*  long.  When 
about  to  irmng,  this  jerboa  raises  its  body  by  means  of  the  hinder 
extreinitiei,  and  supports  itaelF  at  the  same  time  upon  its  tail, 
while  the  fore-feet  are  so  doaely  [msed  to  the  breast  as  to  be 
scarcely  viiiUe,  which  doubtless  suggested  the  name  Di>iu,  or  two- 
footed.  It  then  leap*  into  the  air  and  alights  upon  its  (our  feet,  but 
instantaneously  eracting  itself,  it  makes  another  spring,  and  so  on 
in  such  npid  successioo  as  to  appear  as  if  lather  Ayn^  inn  running. 
It  ia  a_grT)c**"*"*  animal,  livina  in  oonsideiable  colonies  in  burrows, 
whicb  It  excavBlea  with  its  nails  and  teeth  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Egypt 
■ad  Arabia.  In  thete  it  rcmatns  during  great  part  of  the  day, 
emeiging  at  night  in  search  of  the  herbs  on  sriiich  it  feeds.  It  is 
csccedinriy  shy,  and  this,  together  with  its  extfaorditiary  agility, 
rendeia  it  difficult  to  capture.  The  Arabs,  however,  succeed  by 
dosing  up  all  the  exits  from  the  burrows  with  a  single  exception, 
which  the  rodents  are  fmced  to  escape,  and  over  which  a  net  is 
placed  for  their  capture.  When  confined,  ibey  will  cnaw  through 
the  hardest  sraod  in  order  to  make  their  escape.  The  Persian Jerboa 
(itisdtafB  indiem)  is  also  a  nocturnal  borrowing  animal,  feeding 
chic^  on  grain,  which  it  stores  up  in  underground  repositories, 
cloaing  these  when  full,  and  only  drawing  upon  them  when  the  supply 
of  food  above  ground  is  exhausted  (see  also  Jumpimo  Mogss). 

iBSDAH.  VIIXIAH  (1793-1869),  Scottish  lottmah'st,  was 
bom  on  tbe  16th  of  April  1781,  at  Kelso,  Scotland.  During  the 
y«an  between  1799  and  i8o6heqient  short  periods  in  m  country 
lawyer's  office,  a  London  West  India  merchant's  counting- 
house,  an  Edinburgh  soIicitor*B  chambers,Bnd  held  the  position  of 
surgeon's  mate  on  board  H.H.  guardahip  "Gladiator"  in  Ports- 
month  Harbour,  under  Us  uncle,  who  was  stitgeon.  He  went  to 
l«ndim  in  1806,  and  became  a  newqMper  repotter.  He  was  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Hbuse  of  Commoia  on  the  tith(rf  May  tSis  when 
Spencer  Perceval  was  shot,  and  was  the  first  to  seise  the  assassin. 
By  t8i  >  be  had  become  editor  of  Tke  Sun,  a  semi-oSdal  Tory 
pi^ter;  be  occasionally  inserted  literary  articles,  then  quite  an 
nmisnal  proceeding;  but  a  qnaml  iritb  the  chief  pr^rietor 
broogbt  that  engagement  to  a  dose  &i  1817.  He  passed  next  to 
tbeeditor'schairof  the  Z«(eniryCiiseUe,  which  be  conducted  with 
sncoesB  for  thirty-four  jreaia.  Jerdan's  position  as  editor 
brongjit  him  into  contact  with  many  distiBguishcd  writers.  An 
account  of  his  friemls,  among  whom  Canning  was  «  special 
intimate,  is  to  be  (bund  In  his  iifefi  /  Aow  Knam  (1S66).  When 
Jcrdan  retired  in  1850  Iron  tbe  editorship  of  the  Ultrary 
CoutU  his  pecuniary  affafis  were  far  from  satisfactory.  A 
testimonial  of  over  £900  was  subscribed  by  his  friends;  and  in 
>8S3  a  goveratnent  pension  of  too  guineas  was  conferred  on 
him  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  published  his  AnlMopapky  in 
i8s»-i85J,  and  died  on  the  iitb  of  July  1869. 

JBBBMIAH.  in  tbe  Bible,  tbe  last  pre-esOlc  prt^bet  {fi.  636- 
586  B.C.  ?),  son  of  Hilkiah. 

Earty  Dayt  of  Jtremiak. — There  must  anciently  have  existed 
one  or  more  prose  works  00  Jeremiah  and  his  times,  written 
partly  to  do  honour  to  the  prophet,  partly  to  propagate  those 
view*  levectfaig  Xsnd^  paat_iriUi  which  tbie_iuune  of 


Jeremiah  was  associated.  Some  fragmoita  of  tbis  work  (or 
these  worlcs]  have  come  down  to  us;  they  greatly  add  to  tbe 
popularity  of  the  Book  ol  Jeiemiah.  Strict  historical  truth  we 
must  not  ask  of  them,  but  they  do  give  us  what  was  believed 
concemuig  Jercmtab  in  the  following  age,  and  we  must  believe 
that  the  personah'ty  so  honoured  was  an  extraordinary  one^ 
We  have  also  a  number  of  genuine  propliecies  which  admit 
us  into  Jeremiah's  inner  nature.  These  arc  our  best  authorities, 
but  they  are  deficient  In  concrete  faas.  By  birth  Jeremiah  was 
a  countryman;  he  came  of  a  priestly  family  whose  estate  lay  at 
Analhoth  "  in  tbe  Und  of  Benjamin  "  (xxxii.  3;  cf.  L  i).  He 
came  forward  as  a  prophet  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Joaiab 
(6j6B.C),stillyoung  but  irresistibly  impelled.  Unfortunately  the 
account  of  the  caU  and  of  the  object  of  the  divine  caller  eome  to 
us  from  a  later  band  (ch.  i.),  but  we  can  well  believe  that  the 
concrete  fact  which  the  prophetic  call  iUumlnated  was  an  impeiid' 
ing  blow  to  the  sute  (i.  13-16;  cf.  ch.  iv.).  What  the  bh>w 
exactly  waa  is  disputed,*  but  it  la  certain  that  Jeremiah  saw  the 
gathering  storm  and  antfdpat<d  its  result,  while  the  sutesmen 
were  still  wrapped  In  »  false  security.  I^  yean  later  came 
the  reform  movement  produced  by  the  "finding"  of  the  "  book 
of  the  law  "  in  the  Temple  in  631  B.C.  (a  Kings  uii.  8),  and  soma 
critics  have  gathered  from  Jcr.  zl.  1-8  that  Jeremiah  Joined  the 
ranks  of  those  who  puUidy  supported  this  hook  in  Jerusalem 
and  dse#heie.  To  others  this  view  af^iesTs  in  itself  Improb- 
able. How  can  a  man  like  Jeremiah  have  advocated  any  audi 
panacea?  He  was  indeed  not  at  first  a  complete  pessimist, 
but  to  be  a  preacher  of  Dentcranomy  required  a  sanguine  temper 
which  a  prophet  of  the  school  Isaiah  could  not  possess.  Be- 
sides, there  Is  a  famous  passage  (viii.  8,  see  R.V.)  in  whi^ 
Jeremiah  delivers  a  vehement  attack  upon  the  "  scribes  "  (or, 
as  we  might  render,  "  bookmen  ")  and  their  "  false  pen."  If, 
as  Wellhausen  and  Duhm  suppose,  this  refers  to  Deuteronomy 
the  wi^nal  Deuteronomy),  the  incorrectness  of  the  theory 
referred  to  b  proved.  And  even  if  we  think  that  the  phisseol^ 
of  viiL  8  appUet  lathn  to  a  body  of  writings  than  to  a  single  book, 
yet  there  k  no  good  ground  (xL  i-4andzxziv.  11  bdngof  doubt- 
ful origin)  for  suppoting  that  Jeremiah  would  have  excepted 
Deuteronomy  from  his  condemnation. 

Staf/is  ef  kis  DadopmeM. — At  first  our  proi^  was  tut  alto-' 
gether  a  pessimist.  He  aspired  to  convince  tbe  better  aUnds 
that-the  only  hope  for  Istvclites,  as  well  as  for  Imel,  lay  In 
"  returning  "  to  the  true  Yahweh,  a  ddty  who  was  no  mere 
national  god,  and  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  punctual  offering 
of  costly  sacrifices.  When  Jeremiah  wrote  iv.  1-4  he  evidently 
considered  that  the  judgment  could  even  then  be  averted.  After- 
wards be  became  leas  hc^ul,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  ck»ec 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  capital  that  served  lo 
disillusionize  him.  He  began  his  work  at  Analhoth,  but  v.  1-5 
(as  Duhm  points  out)  seems  to  come  from  one  who  has  just  now 
for  tbe  first  time  "run  to  and  fro  in  the  streeu  of  Jerusalem," 
observing  attd  obaeived.  And  -what  is  the  result  of  his  expedi- 
tion? That  be  cannot  find  a  single  just  and  honest  man;  that 
high  and  h>w,  rich  and  poor,  are  all  ignorant  of  the  true  method 
of  worshipping  God  ("  the  way  of  Yahweh,"  v.  4}.  It  would 
seem  u  if  Analhoth  were  less  corrupt  than  the  capital,  the  mot«l 
state  of  which  so  shocked  Jeremiah.  And  yet  be  does  not  really 
go  beyond  tbe  great  city-prophet  Isaiah  who  calls  the  men  of 
Jerusalem  "  a  people  of  Gomorrah  "  (i.  10).  With  all  reverence, 
an  historical  student  has  to  deduct  something  from  both  these 
statements.  It  Is  tme  that  commcrdal  jm^rity  had  put  « 
severe  strain  Wi  the  oM  mmality,  and  that  contact  iritb  othw 
'  Davklsoa  (Hast.,  V.B.,  B.  570  b)  mentions  two  views.  (1}  The 
foe  miiht  be ''a  creation  of  hi*  moral  presentiment  and  asngoed 
to  the  north  as  the  cloudy  region  of  mystery."  (3)  The  more  usual 
viewisthat  the  Scythians  (see  Herod.  1. 76, 103-106  ;iv.i)  are  meant. 
Neither  of  these  news  is  satisfactory.  The  passage  v.  15-17  >s  too 
defirritc  for  (1),  and  as  for  (3),  the  idea  of  a  threatened  Scythian  Inva- 
sion lacks  a  sufficient  baui.  Those  who  hold  (alhavetosuppoteihal 
original  references  to  the  Scythians  were  retouched  under  the  impres- 
sion of  Chaldean  in  vasims.  Hence  Cheyne'i  theory  of  a  north  Arabian 
invasion  from  tbe  land  of  Zairiien-*Zibeon  (Gen.  xxxvi.  a,  14), 
U.  Ishmad.  Cf.  N.  Schmidt,  Enty.  Bib.,  Zibeon,  "  Sqrthiaasr 
1 8 }  Oieyne,  CWWM  BMita,  put  U  (lasiah  andjereasiah). 
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peoples,  M  well  as  the  course  of  politics!  history,  had  appeared 
to  lower  the  posilian  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  relation  to  other  gods. 
Still,  some  adherents  of  the  old  Isnelitlsh  moral  and  religious 
itandards  must  have  survived,  only  they  mre  not  to  be  found 
fn  the  chief  places  of  concoune,  but  as  i.  rule  in  coteries  which 
handed  on  the  traditions  of  Amos  and  baiah  in  sorrowfid 
retirement. 

Danger  0/  Beek  Stlipmt. — Probably,  too,  even  io  the  highest 
dass  then  weic  MWie  wbti  had  a  moral  sympathy  with  Jeremiah; 
othenriie  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  tontents  of  Deuteronomy, 
at  least  it  the  book  *'  found  "  in  the  Temple  at  all  resembled  the 
central  portion  of  our  Deuteronomy.  And  the  assumption 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ieQ>ectful  attitude  of  certain 
"  etders  of  the  land  "  in  xnd.  17  sqq.,  and  of  the  "  princes  "  in 
xxxvi.  iQ,  15,  towards  Jeremiah,  wUcfa  may,  at  any  rate  in  part, 
have  been  due  to  the  recent  reform  movement.  If  therefore 
Jeremiah  aimed  at  Deuteronomy  in  the  severe  language  of  viii.8, 
he  went  too  far.  History  shows  that  book  religion  has  special 
dangers  <rf  it»  own.^  Nevertheless  the  same  incomiptible 
adviser  abo  shows  that  book  religion  may  be  necessary  as  an 
educational  instrument,  and  a  compromise  between  the  two 
types  of  religion  is  without  historical  precedent. 

SMctiom!  OpfotUioH  to  Jtremiai.—Thh,  however,  could  not 
as  yet  be  feo^niied  by  Uie  fiiendi  of  pro|diecy,  even  though  it 
■eenud  for  a  time  as  If  the  claims  of  book  religion  were  rebuffed 
by  facts.  The  death  of  the  pious  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo  in 
60S  B.C.  dashed  the  high  hopes  of  the  "  book-men,"  but  meant  no 
victory  for  Jeremiah.  Its  only  result  for  the  majority  was  a 
ftUingfaackon  the  earilec  popular  cultns  of  the  Baak,  and  on  the 
heathen  customs  Introdnced,  or  reintroduced,  by  Josiah 's  grand- 
father, Manasseh.  Would  that  we  possessed  the  section  of  the 
prophet's  tMography  which  described  his  attitude  immediately 
after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Megiddol  Let  us,  however,  be 
thuktul  for  what  we  have,  and  notab^  for  the  detiUled  narra- 
lives  in  chs.  xxvl.  and  xxzvl.  The  former  Is  dated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jeboiakim,  though  Wellhausea  suspects 
that  the  date  is  a  mistake,  and  tlut  .the  real  occa^on  was  the 
death  of  Jod|di.  The  ooe  dear-ughted  patriot  saw  the  full 
meaning  <rf  the  ttagedy  of  Megiddo,  andfor  "  prophesying  against 
this  dty  "—secured,  as  men  thought,  by  the  Temple  (vii.  4)— he 
was  accused  by  "  the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people"  of 
high  treason.  But  the  divinity  which  hedged  a  prophet  saved 
bim.  The  "  princes,"  supported  by  certain  "  ciders  "  and  by 
"tlH  people"  (quick  to  diange  their  leaders),  succeeded  in 
quashing  the  accBsattoA  and  setting  the  prophet  free.  No  king, 
be  it  obmved,  is  mentioned.  The  latter  narrative  is  still  more 
exdting.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (—  the  first  of 
Nebodiadrecsar,  xxv.  i)  Jeremiah  was  Indden  to  write  down  "  all 
the  words  that  Yabweb  bad  spoken  10  him  against  Jerusalem 
(so  LXX.),  Judah  and  all  the  naUons  from  tlw  days  of  Josiah 
onwarda "  (xnvL  1).  So  at  least  the  authors  of  Jeremiah's 
Inogiaphy  teD  us.  They  add  that  in  the  next  year  Jeremiah's 
scribe  Barucb  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  first  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  Tem^je,  then  to  the  "  princes,"  and  then  to  the 
king,  who  decided  his  own  future  policy  by  burning  Baruch's 
roll  in  the  hraxicr.  We  cannot,  however,  bind  ourselves  to  this 
tradition.  Much  more  probably  the  prophecy  was  virtually  a 
new  one  (U.  even  if  some  oM  passages  were  repeated  yet  the 
setting  was  new),  and  the  burden  of  the  prophecy  was  "  Tbt 
king  of  Babylon  shall  come  and  destroy  this  land."  *  We  cannot 
therefore  assent  to  the  judgmrat  IbiU  "  we  have,  at  least  as 
regards  [thel  oldest  portions  [of  the  book]  information  con- 
siderably more  specific  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  writings 
of  the  prophets."* 

FaU  of  lie  Stale.— Vaiei  Zedekiah  thepro^Jiet  was  less  fortu- 
nate. Such  was  the  tension  of  feeling  that  the  "  princes,"  iriw 

■  Cf.  Ewatd,  The  ProphtU.  Eng.  tnns.,  lit.  63, 64. 
*  Cheyne,  Eiuy.  Brit.  {9th  ed!),  "  Jeremiah,"  lunests after  CrUa 

that  the  roll  (imply  contained  ch.  xxv.,  omitting  the  most  obvious 
interpolations.  Against  this  view  see  N.  Schmidt,  Eney.  Bii., 
"Jeremiah  (Book)."  |  8,  who,  bowever,  accepts  the  aegaUve  part 
oT^Cheyne's  ar^unicnts. 

■  Driver,  tntred.  to  Uu  Lit.  ^IktO.T.  (6),  p.  349. 


were  formerly  friendly  to  Jeremiah,  now  took  up  an  attitude  of 
decided  hostility  to  him.  At  last  they  had  him  consigned  to  a 
miry  dungeon,  and  it  was  the  king  who  (at  the  instance  erf  Um 
Cushite  Ebcd-mdcch)  Intervened  for  his  lellrf,  though  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  In  otha  quarters  till  the  fall  of  Jcmsalem 
(5S6  B.C.).  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  is  assumed  to  have  heard  of 
Jeremiah's  constant  recommendations  of  submission,  gave  him 
the  choice  either  of  going  to  Babylon  or  of  remaining  in  the 
country  (dis.  ixzviii.  seq.).  He  chose  the  latter  and  resided 
with  Gedaliah,  the  native  governor,  at  Mizpah.  On  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah  he  was  carried  to  Mizroim  or  Egypt,  or  perhaps 
to  the  land  of  Mizrim  in  north  Arabia — against  his  will 
(chs.  zl.-zllii.).  How  far  all  this  is  correct  we  know  not.  The 
graphic  style  of  a  narrative  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  truth. 
Conceivably  enough  the  story  of  Jeremiah's  journey  to  .Egypt 
(or  Mizrim)  may  have  been  imagined  to  supply  a  background  for 
the  artificial  ptophedes  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  in  chs.  alvi.-lL 
A  legend  in  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  states  that  he  was  stoned 
to  death  at  Daphnae,  but  the  biagn|diy,  though  not  aveise 
from  horrors,  does  not  mention  this. 

A  Palrioit — Was  Jerenuah  really  a  patriot^  The  question 
has  been  variously  answered.  He  was  not  a  Phocion,  for  he 
never  became  the  tool  of  a  foreign  power.  Tosay  withWinckler* 
that  he  was  "  a  dedded  adherent  of  the  Chaldean  party  "  te  to  (o 
beyond  the  evidence.  He  did  Indeed  cdunsd  submission,  but 
only  because  bis  detadiment  from  party  gave  him  a  clearness 
oE  vision  (cf.  xxxviii.  17,  18)  which  the  politicians  lacked.  How 
he  suffered  in  bis  uphill  course  he  baa  told  us  himself  (zv.  lo-ai). 
In  after  ages  the  oppresKd  peO|rie  saw  in  hta  love  for  Israd  and 
his  patient  resignation  their  own  realised  Ideal.  "  And  Onias 
said.  This  is  the  lover  of  the  brethren,  he  who  prayeih  much 
for  the  people  and  the  holy  dty,  Jeremiah  the  prophet  of  God  " 
(3  Mace  XV.  14).  And  in  pnportioa  as  the  popular  belief  in 
Jeremiah  nie,  fresh  propheciei  were  added  to  the  book  (notably 
those  of  Uie  new  covenant  and  of  the  latontioii  the  pet^ 
after  seventy  years)  to  Justify  It.  PiofcsaorN.  Schmidt  luia  gone 
funher  into  the  character  of  this  sympathetic  prophet,  Bmey.  Bib. 
"  Jeremiah,"  I  5. 

Jeremiah't  Propkteiti. — It  has  been  said  above  that  our  beat 
auth<Mities  are  Jeremiah's  own  prophecies.  Which  may  these  htt 
Before  aniwering  we  muM  ^ain  point  out  (tee  also  Isaiah)  that  the 
rcrords  of  the  pce-eailic  prophets  came  down  in  a  f ragmen tAry 
form,  and  that  these  fraginentt  needed  much  stipplcmenting  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  pon-cxiiic  readers.  In  Jeremiah,  as  in  Isaialt, 
we  must  constantly  ask  to  what  age  do  the  phiaKology,  the  ideas 
and  the  implied  circumstancea  most  natutafly  point?  AccardinB 
to  Duhm  there  are  many  pawses  in  which  metre  (ice  also  Amos) 
may  also  be  a  factor  in  our  crittcal  conclusions.  Jeremiah,  he  thinks, 
always  uies  the  same  metre.  Cicsebrecht,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  there  are  passsgcs  which  are  certainly  Jeremiah's, 
but  which  ace  not  in  what  Duhm  calls  Jeremiah's  metre ;  Gieaehwtht 
also,  himself  rather  conservative,  considers  Duhm  remarkaUy  free 
with  his  emendations.  There  be*  also  to  be  coMideted  whether 
the  text  of  the  poetical  passages  has  not  often  become  corrupt,  mot 
only  from  ordinary  causes  bat  through  the  ndsunderHanfiag  and 
miffcadiiw  of  north  Anbiaa  names  on  the  part  of  late  scribes  and 
editors,  the  daomr  to  Judah  from  north  Arabia  bring  Gt  is  held) 
not  less  In  nre-eaiBc  times  than  the  danger  from  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, BO  that  references  to  north  Arabia  are  only  to  be  expected. 
To  bring  educated  readers  into  touch  with  critical  workers  it  is 
needful  to  aoqa«nt  them  vHh  these  various  point*,  the  neglect  of 
any  one  of  which  may  to  some  extent  injure  trie  results  of  cntidsm. 

It  I*  a  new  stage  of  critidsm  00  which  we  have  entered,  so  that  no 
ringle  critic  can  he  reckoned  as  Ikt  authority  on  Jeremiah.  But 
unce  the  results  of  the  h^ber  critidim  depend  on  the  taundiMs  and 
thoroughocv  of  the  criticism  called  "  lower,"  and  since  Duhm  has 
the  advantage  of  bring  exceptionally  free  from  that  eugKcntcd 
respect  for  the  letter*  of  the  traditional  text  which  has  Mimved  the 
destruction  the  old  *uperstitious  veneration  for  the  vowH-points, 
it  msy  be  best  to  give  the  student  hi*  "  higher  critical  "  results, 
dated  1901.   Let  us  premise,  however,  that  the  portions  mentioaed 


The  queition  which  next  await*  decision  is  whether  any  part  of  the 
booklet  on  foieign  nation*  (xxv..  xlvi.-li.)  can  safely  be  regarded  as 
Jeiemianic.  Cieiebrecht  stilt  aiaerts  the  genuineness  of  xxv.  13-14 
(apart  from  fosses),  xlviL  (in  (be  main)  and  xlix.  7,  S,  10^  11. 
Against  these  views  see  N.  Schmidt,  Bney.  Bib.,  col  »3a4.  


*  In  Hdmolt's  WeU^tek^if,  Si.  ait. 
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Let  OS  Do<r  tiaten  to  Duhm,  who  maalytet  the  book  into  vx 
croup*  of  puEaKC*.  Tbeae  uc  (a)  L-xxv.,  the  "  word*  of  Jereniiab.*' 
Tu  I);  (b)  xxvi.-xxiz.,pUBSgei(n>m  Baruch'ft biography  Ql  Jeremiah; 
(c)  XXX.-KXJU.,  the  book  A  the  future  of  Imel  aod  Judah;  (d} 
xxxii.-zlv.,  Irom  Banicb;  (e)  zlvi.~4L,  the  propbecie*  "conceniins 
the  nationa":'  (0  Iti-.  hiatorica]  appendix.  Upon  examiains  tbeae 
group*  we  find  that  bendea  a  proae  fetter  (ch-  xxix.),  about 
■xty  poetical  fMece^  may  be  Jeremiah'*.  A:  Anathoth  puMgei 
before  631,  (a)  iL  3b,  3. 14-18;  li  39-37 ;iii.  1-3;  uL  I3b,  13, 19. 10; 
iu.  ai-3S:  iv.  I,  3,  4;  these  form  acycte.  (b)  xxxL  3-6;  15-30;  11. 
33 :  anotlKer  cyde.  (c)  iv.  5-8;  lib,  13a,  13,  Ij-I7>;  19-11;  33-36; 
39-31 :  viaiaa*  and  "  auditim* "  of  the  impeulii^  invaiioii. 
B:  Jeruaalem  paiaage*.  (d)  v.  i-6a;  6b-9;  lo-i?:  vi.  6b-8; 
9-14;  16,  17,  30;  33-36a;  37-30;  viu  30,  39;  viii.  4-7a;  8.  9i  '31 
14-17;  viij.  iS-33:  ix.  1-6;  9  (ahort  aong);  16-18:  19-31:  s.  19,  >o, 
21 :  reign  of  Joaiah,  ■Hone  penooal  dement,  (ejxxii.  to  (jeho^iax). 
Kdi  13-17:  probably  too  xi,  15,  16;  xH.  7-13  (Jehnakim).  xxii. 
IS,  19,  potiapa  100  xxiL  6b,  7;  30-43;  ania  the  cycle  xiii.  is,  16: 
17:  18,  19:  30,  3ia.  33-35a,  36,  37  Qater.  Jchoiakim).  xxu.  34: 
sxn.  at  U(^oi>chSh).  <f)  Later  poem*.  xiV.  3-lo;  xv.  5-9;  «vi. 
5-7:  xviii.  13-17;  niii.  9-13;  13-15:  xi-  tS-M;  xv.  lo-l2j  IS~I9>< 
and  30,  31;  xviL9,  10.  14,  16,  i7:xviU.  18-30;  xx.  7-II:  ».  14--1B; 
x)<r.  17,  i8;xvii.  i-4;«xviii.34:  aaigned  to  the  dwe  ol  Zedekiah'* 
time 

Tw»  XtttmtieMi  af  tht  TtxL — It  has  often  been  Mid  that  we  have 
virtually  two  receosiona  of  the  text,  that  repretented  tw  the  Sei>tua- 
pnt  and  the  MaMoretic  text,  and  critics  have  taken  different  lidea, 
■ome  for  one  and  (orae  for  the  other.  "  Reccomon,"  however,  i* 
a  bad  term;  it  impliea  that  the  two  texts  which  undeniably  exist 
weie  the  result  of  revinng  and  editing  according  to  dehnite  critical 
principles.  Such.bowever.isDOtthecaae.  It  is  true  that  "there  are 
(in  the  LXX.)  many  omiauons  of  words,  sentences,  verse*  and  whole 
parages  in  fact,  that  altogether  about  3700  words  are  wanting, 
or  the  eighth  pan  of  the  Masioictic  text  "  (Bleck).  It  may  also  be 
admitted  that  the  scribe*  who  produced  the  Hebrew  ban*  of  the 
Septuagint  venion,  cootctous  oc  the  unsettled  state  of  the  text, 
dia  not  shrink  from  what  they  considered  a  justifiable  simplification. 
But  we  must  also  grant  that  thoM  (roiu  whom  the  written  " 
Hebtew  text  proceeds  allowed  themselves  to  fill  up  -^'^  in  rrT^tat 
without  any  sufficient  warrant.  In  each  case  in  whidi  iherc  is  a 
genuine  dinereocc  of  reading  between  the  two  texts,  it  is  for  the 
critic  to  decide;  often,  however,  be  w31  have  to  seek  to  go  behind 
what  both  the  text*  prewnt  in  order  to  constitute  a  truer  text  than 
eitber.  Here  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  future.  We  may  add  to 
the  Cfxdh  of  the  Septuagint  that  the  position  nven  to  the  prophecies 
oa  "  the  aationa  "  (cha.  xlin.-li  In  our  BiU^  in  the  Septuagint  ia 
pcob^^  more  original  than  that  in  the  Maaoretic  text.  On  this 
point  see  especially  Schmidt,  Eftey-  Bib.  "Jeremiah  (Bo^)  "  H  6 
and  31 ;  David  ion,  Hastings'*  DitL  BUk,  a.  5736-575 ;  Driver, 
Imlradutliom  (Sth  ed.},  pp.  369,  37a 

The  best  German  commentary  is  that  of  Condi  (1005).  A  skilful 
translation  by  Driver,  with  notes  intended  for  tvdinary  students 
(1906)  should  also  be  mentioned.  (T.  K.  C.) 

JIBBMT,  EPISTLE  OF.  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  letter  purports  to  have  been  written  by 
Jertmiab  to  the  exiles  who  were  already  in  Babylon  or  on  the 
way  tbitber.  The  attthor  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  not  Im- 
pn^iably  a  Jew  of  Alexandria.  His  work,  which  shows  little 
Utervy  skill,  was  written  with  a  serious  practical  purpose. 
He  veiled  his  fierce  attack  on  the  idol  gods  of  Egypt  by  holding 
up  to  deriaioD  the  Idolatry  of  Babylon.  The  fact  that  Jeremiah 
(nix.  I  iqq.)  was  known  to  have  written  a  letter  of  this  nature 
naturally  suggested  to  a  Hellenbt,  posubly  of  the  ist  century 
B.C.  or  earlier,  the  idea  of  a  second  epistolary  undertaking,  and 
other  passages  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (x.  i-ii;  xxix.  4-33) 
nay  have  determined  also  itsgenenU  chaimcter  and  oontcnts. 

The  writer  warned  the  exUcs  that  tbey  were  to  temain  In 
captivity  for  seven  generations;  that  they  would  there  see  the 
worship  paid  to  idols,  from  all  participation  in  which  tbey  were 
to  bold  atoof ;  for  that  idols  were  nothing  save  the  worit  of  men's 
hands,  without  the  powen  of  tptedb,  hearing  or  tdf-preserva- 
tion.  They  could  not  bless  their  worshippers  even  In  the  smallest 
concerns  of  life;  they  were  indifferent  to  moral  qualities,  and 
were  of  less  value  than  the  commonest  household  objects,  and 
finally,  "  with  rare  irony,  the  author  compared  an  idol  to  a 
■caiecrow  (v,  70),  {mpotwt  to  protect,  but  deluding  to  the 
imagmatioa  "  (HAnssAtt). 

Tlie  date  ot  the  epirtle  is  vacertaln.  It  la  bdieved  by  some 
•dwlsr*  to  >e  referred  to  in  3  Mace  IL  2,  wMeb  aayi  that  Jeremiah 
charged  the  ei3e*  "  not  to  forget  the  Matutes  of  tlie  Lvd,  neither 


<  B.  S9-^>  however,  is  a  specimen  of  imaginative  "  Midrasbic ' 
History.  See  Qeacbracbt's  inoingiapb. 


to  be  fed  astray  in  their  minds  when  they  aaw  images  of  gold  and 
ailver  and  the  adornment  thereof."  But  the  reference  is  disputed 
by  Fritsscbe,  GiRord,  ShQrer  and  others.  The  eiustle  was  in* 
eluded  in  the  Greek  canon.  There  was  no  question  of  its  canonicity 
till  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  termed  it  a  pseudepieiaph. 

Sec  FritxKhe.  Handb.  tu  dtn  Apot..  1851;  Giflord,  in  Sptalm't 
Apct.  ii.  386-303;  Marshall,  ia  Hattiaga*  DtO.  BMt,  iL  S7S-579. 

(R.H.  C) 

JERAz  DE  ia  TftOimRA  (fomcrly  Xgass),  a  town  of 
•outhera  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  near  the  right  bank 
of  tbe  river  Guadalete,  and  on  the  Seville-Cadiz  railway,  about 
7  m.  from  tbe  Atlantic  coast.  Pop.  (190Q),  6ii473.  Jer£s  is 
built  19  the  midst  of  an  nndtilating  plain  of  great  fertility.  lit 
whitewashed  houses,  clean,  broad  streets,  and  squares  planted 
with  trees  extend  far  beyond  tbe  limits  formerly  enclosed  by  the 
Moorish  walls,  almost  entirely  demolished.  The  principal 
boildings  are  the  istb-ccntury  church  of  San  lOgael,  tbe  17th- 
cnttujy  cotl^atc  chnnA  with  Its  lofty  bell-tower,  the  iQlfa- 
century  town-ball,  superseded,  for  official  purposes,  by  a  modem 
edifice,  the  bull-ring,  and  many  hospitals,  charitable  institutions 
and  schools,  including  academica  oi  law,  medicine  and  com- 
merce. But  tbe  most  cbanctcristie  featmes  of  Jerfa  are  the 
huge  bodtgas,  or  wine-lodges,  for  tbe  manufacture  and  storage  of 
sherry,  and  the  vineyards,  covering  more  than  150,000  acres, 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides.  The  town  is  an  important 
market  for  grain,  fruit  and  livestock,  but  its  staple  trade  is  in 
wine:  Sbeiry  b  ako  produced  In  other  districts,  but  likes 
iu  name,  fotmeriy  written  in  Englidi  ai  iJkerm  or  xera,  from 
Jerd.  The  demand  for  sherry  diminished  very  greatly  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  especially  in  England, 
whidt  had  been  the  chief  consumer,  in  1873  the  sherry  shipped 
from  Cadiz  to  Great  Britain  alone  was  valued  at  £1,500^000; 
in  1903  the  total  export  hardly  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  this 
sum.  The  wine  trade,  however,  still  brings  'a  considerable 
profit,  and  few  towns  of  southern  Spain  display  greater  commer- 
cial activity  than  JerCz.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  cenluiy 
tbe  neighbourhood  auffered  severely  from  ydlow  fever;  but  it 
was  rendered  comparatively  healthy  wlun  in  1869  an  aqueduct' 
was  opened  to  npply  pure  water.  Strikes  and  tevolutionaiy 
disturbances  have  frequently  retarded  buitneas  in  mote  recent' 
years. 

Jer6s  has  been  vmriouily  idaitified  with  the  Roman  Hinici- 
pium  Seriense;  with  Asido,  perhaps  the  ori^nal  of  the  Moorish 
Sherish;  and  with  Hasta  Regia,  a  name  which  may  stirvive  in 
the  designation  of  La  Mesa  de  Asta,  a  neighbouring  hill.  Jcr£z  was 
taken  from  tbe  Moon  by  Ferdinand  ill.  of  Castile  (1317-1353); 
but  it  was  twice  recaptured  before  Alphonso  X,  finally  occupied 
it  in  1364.  Towards  tbe  close  of  tbe  14th  century  it  received 
the  title  dt  la  PronUra,  i.e.  "of  tbe  frontier,"  common  to 
several  towns  on  the  Moorish  border. 

JEHlte  DB  b08  CABALLEROS,  a  town  of .  south-western 
Sp^,  in  the  province  of  Badajos,  |ricturesquely  situated  on 
two  hdghts  overlooking  the  river  Atdila,  a  tributary  of  the 
Guadiana,  ti  m.  E.  of  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Pop.  (1900), 
10,171.  The  old  town  is  surrounded  by  a  Moorish  wall  with  tit 
gates;  tbe  newer  portion  b  well  jmd  r^ularly  built,  and  planted 
with  numerous  orange  and  other  fruit  trees.  Owing  to  tbe  lack 
of  railway  communication  Jerte  b  of  little  commercial  impor- 
tance; its  staple  trade  b  in  agricultural  produce,  especially  in 
ham  and  bacon  from  the  large  herds  of  swine  which  are  reared 
in  the  suirounding  oak  fwests.  Tbe  town  u  sud  to  have  been 
founded  Alphonso  DC  (rf  Leon  in  1339;  in  1132  it  was  ex- 
tended by  hb  son  St  Ferdinand,  who  gave  It  to  tbe  knights 
templar.  Hence  the  name.  Jerit  de  Us  Cabatltrot,  "  Jer£z  of 
the  knights." 

JERICHO  (vn;,  Vn;.  once  ''n:,  a  word  of  dbputed 
meaning,  whether  "  fragrant "  or  "  moon  (-godl  dty  "),  an 
important  town  In  tbe  Jordan  valley  some  5  m.  N.  ot  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  references  to  It  In  the  Pentateuch  are  *confiDed  to 
rough  geographical  indications  of  the  latitude  of  the  trsns- 
Jordanic  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  Moab  before  tbrir  crosnng  of 
the  river.  This  was  the  first  Caaaanite  dty  to  be  attacked  and 
reduced  by  tbe  victorious  Israelites.  Thej^oryof  iU  conquest  If 
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fully  uTTsted  in  tlic  first  seven  chapters  of  JoihiuL  There  tnuit 
be  lome  little  eiaggn^lion  in  the  stitemcnt  that  Jericho  wu 
totally  destroyed;  a  hamlet  large  enough  to  be  ennmerated 
imong  the  towns  of  Benjuida  QoA,  at)  moat  bam  re- 
mibed;  bat  tb«t  it  was  small  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
deemed  a  suitable  place  for  David '■  tmbaaicdon  to  i«tire  to 
after  the  indignities  put  upon  them  by  Hanua  {a  Sun.  x.  5; 
I  Chion.  six.  5).  lu  ttfonificatioa  was  due  to  a  Bethdite  named 
Hid,  who  eDdeavoared  to  avert  the  curse  of  Joshua  by  (Bering 
his  SODS  as  sacrifices  at  certain  stages  of  the  work  (i  Kings  »vi. 
34).  After  this  event  it  grew  again  into  importance  and  became 
the  site  of  a  college  oE  prophets  (i  Kings  iL  4  sqq.)  for  whom 
Elisba  "  healed  "  iu  poisonous  waters.  The  principal  spring 
In  tbe  neighboufbood  of  Jericho  stUl  bears  (among  the  foreign 
Rsldoits)  the  name  <d  ElUia;  tbe  natives  call  it,  Ain  ea-Sultan, 
or  "  Sultan's  qiring."  To  Jericho  the  victorious  Israelite 
marauders  magnuiroously  returned  thdr  Judahite  captives  at 
the  bidding  of  the  prophet  Oded  (i  Chron.  uviii,  ij).  Here 
was  fought  the  hut  S(^t  between  the  Babyloniaas  and  Zcdc- 
kiab,  wherein  the  kingdon  of  Judah  came  to  an  end  (>  Kings 
zav.  s;  Jcr.  xzxii.  5,  UL  8).  In  the  New  Testament  Jericho 
is  connected  with  the  well-known  stories  of  Bar-Ttmaeus 
(Matt.  zz.  19;  Mark  x.  46;  Luke  xviii.  3$)  and  Zaccbaeus 
(Luke  zlx.  t)  and  with  the  good  Samaritan  (Lake  x.  30). 

'  The  cxtn-KbHcal  history  of  Jericho  Is  as  disaatrmu  as  ate  tbe 
ramds  prewved  in  the  Scriptures.  Baccbides,  the  ecneral  of  the 
Syiiana,  captured  and  fortified  it  (1.  Mace.  ix.  w),  Ariatobulus 
Uoa.  AwL  XIV.  L  2)  also  took  it,  Pompey  (ib.  XIV.  iv.  j)  cncainped 
here  on  his  way  t>f  Jeruialeni.  Before  Herod  its  inhabitant*  ran 
away  Gb.  XIV.  xv.  3)  a*  they  did  before  Ve^aaian  (Wan.  IV.  viti.  a). 
The  reason  of  this  lack  of  warlike  quality  was  no  doubt  the  enervating 
tStet  of  the  gftat  beat  of  tbe  depreidan  in  which  tbe  aty  ties,  whtcn 
his  the  same  effect  on  tbe  hanoful  of  degraded  buroamty  that  itlll 
occupies  tbe  ancient  wte. 

Few  places  in  Palatine  are  more  fertile.  It  was  the  city  of 
palm  trees  of  the  ancient  record  of  the  Israelite  invasion  preserved 
HI  part  In  Judg.  i.  16;  and  Joaephui  tpeaks  of  it*  fniitlulne** 
with  enthuMasm  {Wart  IV.  8,  3).  Even  now  with  every  poasible 
hindrance  in  tbe  way  of  cultivation  it  ia  an  important  centre  of 
fruit-growing. 

The  modern  er-RIba  is  a  poor  squalid  village  o(,  it  is  estimated, 
about  300  inhabitants.  It  1*  not  built  exactly  on  the  ancient  nte. 
Indeed,  the  lite  of  Jericho  has  shifted  several  timea.  The  mound 
of  Tell  es-Sultan,  near  "  Eliaha't  Fountain,"  north  of  tbe  modem 
village,  no  doubt  cover*  tbe  Canaanite  town.  There  are  two  later 
sites,  of  Roman  or  Herodian  date,  one  north,  the  other  we*t,  of  this. 
It  wu  probably  the  crutaden  who  cstablisiied  the  modem  site. 
An  old  tower  attributed  to  them  la  to  be  teen  la  the  village,  and  in 
tbe  surrounding  mounuln*  are  many  nmalns  id  oriy  mraasticism. 
Aqueducts,  rained  tugar-niiis,  and  otbv  lemaina  of  andent  industry 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  distrkria  the  private 
property  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1907-S  the  Canaanite  Jericho 
was  excavated  under  the  ditectwn  of  Praf.  Sellin  of  Vienna. 

See  "  The  German  Excavations  at  Jeridw,"  Pal.  Bxfbr.  Ftmd, 
Qaarl.  Slattm.  (1910),  pp.  54-68. 

JBRKDf.  a  short  close-fitting  jacket,  made  usually  of  katber, 
and  frithout  sleeves,  the  tyirical  male  upper  garment  of  the 
iiStb  and  17th  centuries.  libe  ori^n  of  the  word  is  unknown. 
The  Dutch  wt6jtirk,  a  child's  frodt,  often  taken  as  the  source, 
is  modern,  and  represents  neither  the  sound  nor  the  sense  of  tbe 
Entflsh  word.  In  architecture  the  term  "  Jeritin-nofcd  "  is 
ap^ied,  probably  with  some  obscure  connexion  with  tbe  gar- 
ment, to  a  particular  form  of  gable  end,  the  gable  being  cut 
oB  bait  way  up  the  roof  and  sloping  back  like  a  "  hipped  roof 
to  tbe  edge. 

JBROBOAH  (Heb.  yirtA'am,  apparenUy  "Am  Ttbe  clan,' 
here  p^iapa  a  dlidns  name]  contendi ";  UCX.  mfi^ioait),  the 
name     two  kings  in  tbe  Bible. 

I.  The  fint  king  of  (north)  Israel  after  tbe  disruption  (see 
Solomon).  According  to  the  traditions  of  his  early  life  (i  Kings 
zi.  16  sqq.  and  LXX.),  be  was  an  Epbraimlte  who  for  his  ability 
was  placed  over  the  forced  levy  of  Eplaaim  and  Manaaseh. 
Having  subsequently  incutied  Solomon's  suspicions  be  fled  to 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  and  remained  with  him  until  Reho- 
boam's  accession.  When  the  latter  came  to  be  made  king  at 
Sbechem,  the  old  reli^ous  centre  (see  Abihklkcb),  hopes  were 
eatertaincd  that  a  more  lenient  policy  wmitd  be  introduced. 


But  Rehoboam  refused  to  depart  from  Sermon's  deqtotic  nde, 
and  was  tactless  enough  to  send  Adoniram,  the  overseer  of  the 
eonU.  He  was  stoned  to  death,  and  Rehoboam  rcaUdng 
tl|e  temper  of  the  peofde  fled  to  Jeiusslen  and  prepaied  foe 
war.  Jeroboam  became  the  recognised  leader  of  the  rmrtbem 
tribea.'  Conflicts  occurred  (1  Kings  xiv.  30),  but  no  details  an 
preserved  except  the  late  story  of  Reboboam's  son  Abijah 
in  a  Chron.  xiiL  Jeroboam's  chief  achievement  was  the  forti- 
fication of  Sbechem  (his  new  capital)  and  of  JPennd  In  east 
Jordan.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  Jerusalem  be  established 
golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  an  act  which  to  later  ages  was 
as  gross  a  piece  of  wickedness  as  bis  rebcUioQ  against  the  Ic^tt- 
mate  dynasty  of  Judah.  No  notice  has  survived  of  Shishak's 
invasion  of  Israel  (see  Reboboui]  ,  and  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  Jeroboam  was  succeeded  by  Nadab,  whose  nolcnl  dratb 
two  years  later  brought  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam  to  an  end. 

The  history  of  the  separation  of  Judah  and  Israel  in  tbe  loth 
century  B.C.'  was  written  from  a  strong  religioui  ctandpoint  at  a 
date  conwderably  later  than  the  event  itsdf.  Tbe  visit  of  Miijah 
to  Shiloh  (xi.  39-39),  announce  symbcdically  the  rending  of  tbe 
kinidom,  replace*  winie  account  of  a  rebellion  in  which  Jcroboaia 
"  lifted  up  hu  hand  "  (•. »)  against  Solomon.  To  such  an  accxMnt, 
not  to  the  incident  of  Ahijab  and  the  cloak,  hi*  flight  (*.  40)  i*  the 
nsturd  aequd.  The  stoiv  of  Afaijah'a  prophecy  against  JeroboBn 
(ch.  xiv.)  ia  not  hi  the  original  LXX.,  but  another  version  of  tbe  same 
narrative  appean  at  xlL  34  (LXX.),  in  which  there  it  no  reference 
to  a  praviouB  ptomira  to  Jeroboam  through  Ahiisb,  but  the  prophet 
i*  introduoed  as  a  new  character.  Further,  in  this  vcrdon  bdi.  24) 
the  incident  of  the  tearing  of  the  doak  is  related  of  Shemaiah  and 
placed  at  the  coovention  of  Sbechem.  Shcmaiab  it  the  prophet 
who  counselled  Rehoboam  to  refrain  from  war  (xii.  ai--34)i  the  in- 
junction is  ofMMsed  to  xiv.  30,  but  appean  to  be  inteaded  to  eiflaia 
RehotMam'*  failure  to  overcome  north  Israel.  (See  W.  fL  Smith. 
Old  TttU  in  Jtwiih  CkMrck  (snded.),  117  scm.  ;  WincUer,  AUt  TeA 
UnUrtnek.  13  *qq.>  and  J .  ^doner,  CfiiiHry  Btwt:  Kimgt.  pp.  443  sqq.) 

).  Jeroboau,  son  of  Joash  (i)  a  contemporary  of  Azariah 
king  of  Judah.  He  was  mm  ot  tbe  greatest  of  tbe  Ub^  a( 
IsraeL  He  succeeded  In  ttrcaUng  the  power  of  Damaacoa, 
which  had  long  been  devastating  bis  land,  and  extended  bis 
Icingdom  from  Hamatfa  on  the  Orontes  to  tlw  Dead  Sea.  Tbe 
brief  summary  of  his  achievements  preserved  in  a  Kio^  ziv.  33 
sqq.  may  be  supplemented  by  the  original  writings  of  Amoa  aisd 
Hosea.*  There  ^tpears  to  be  an  alluHon  in  Amos  vi.  13  to 
the  recovery  of  Ashteroth-Kamaim  and  Lodebar  in  E.  Jordan, 
and  the  conquest  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  seq.)  is  often  ascritied  to 
this  reigo.  After  a  period  of  pro^>erity,  Internal  disturbances 
broke  out  and  the  nortliern  kingdom  hastened  to  its  faU.  Jeio- 
boam  was  succeeded  by  bis  ton  Zechariah,  who  after  six  months 
was  killed  at  Ibleam  (to  read  in  3  Kin^  xv.  10;  cp.  iz.  ay, 
murder  of  Ahaziab)  by  Shallum  the  ton  <i  Jabcsh — i.e.  pooubly 
of  Jabesh-Cilead — who  a  month  later  fell  to  Mcnabera  (f .s.). 

(S.  A.  C.) 

See,  further,  Jswa  ||  7, 9  and  ||  t3, 13. 

JBRONB,  ST  (HiEXONYXns,  in  full  Eusnnn  SoFBtonn 
HtzzoMYinn)  (c.  340-430),  waa  bom  at  Strido  (modaw 
Strigau  ?),  a  town  on  tbe  bonier  of  Dalmatia  fronting  Pannonia, 
destroyed  by  tEie  Goths  in  aj>.  377.  What  is  known  of  Jerome 
has  mostly  been  recovered  from  his  own  writings.  He  ap>pcan  to 
have  been  bom  about  340;  his  parents  were  Christians,  orthodox 
though  living  among  people  mostly  Arians  and  wealthy. 
He  was  at  first  educated  at  home,  Bonosus,  a  life-long  fricDd, 
tharing  his  youthful  studies,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Romb 
Oonatus  taught  him  grammar  and  explained  tbe  Latin  poets. 
Victorious  taught  him  rhetoric  He  attended  the  law-conrtSi 
and  listened  to  the  Roman  advocates  [heading  in  tbe  Forum. 
He  went  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  beard  kctares  on 
Flato,  IHogenes,  CUtongdiiis  and  Caraeades;  the  csBjiuKtioo 
of  names  ^w  how  phUoaophy  bad  become  a  dead  tnditioik 

*  On  the  variant  traditions  In  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septaa^nt. 
see  the  commentarie*  on  ICings. 

*  Sec  also  Jonah.  In  3  Ibngt  dv.  aS.  "  Hamath,  wUdl  had 
MM»d  to  Judab  "  (R.V.)  E*  Inconcct;  Waaler  (XMrmachrdt.  m. 


Itrad  ";  tee  also  Eery.  Bf>.cd.  8406  n.41  and  the  oommentarfcai 
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JEROME,  ST 


Hb  Sundays  were  tpeal  In  tbe  cttAcombs  In  diKover!D|  gr«vti 
of  tbe  martyn  ud  deciphering  insaiptiou.  Pope  libcritu 
beptiied  turn  in  360;  thrac  yean  later  the  nem  of  iJw  death  of 
the  emperor  Julka  came  to  Rome,  and  ChriUlana  felt  relieved 
from  a  grett  dicad. 

When  bit  Uudeat  daya  were  over  Jdonw  retviiud  to  Stride, 
but  did  not  suy  there  kmg.  Wt  character  was  formed.  He  was 
a  scholar,  with  a  icholar's  taste*  and  craving*  for  knowledge, 
easily  ezdted,  bent  on'  aclxdariy  discoverie*.  From  Strido  he 
went  to  Aquilria,  where  be  formed  some  friendsh^  among 
tbe  monks  of  the  large  monasteiy,  notably'witb  Ru&nua,  with 
whom  he  was  dotined  to  quarrel  bituriy  over  tbe  quesLion  of 
Origen's  orthodoxy  and  worth  as  a  commentator;  fat  Jerome  was 
a  man  who  always  sacrificed  a  friend  to  an  opinion,  and  when  be 
changed  sides  in  a  controvcny  eipected  his  acquaintances  to 
follow  him.  From  Aquileia  he  went  to  Gaul  (366-370),  visiting 
in  turn  the  principal  places  In  that  country,  from  Narbonne 
and  Toulouse  in  the  south  to  Treves  an  the  north-east  frontier. 
He  stayed  some  time  at  Treves  studying  and  olwerving,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  first  b^n  to  think  serfoualy  upon  sacred 
things.  Prom  Treves  be  returned  to  Strido,  and  from  Strido 
to  Aquileia.  He  settled  down  to  Utenry  woA  In  Aquileia 
(370-373}  and  composed  there  his  first  original  tract,  D«  mUkri 
upiUt  pcTCutta,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Innocentius. 
Some  diqwtc  caused  him  to  kave  Aquileia  suddenly;  and  with  a 
lew  companions,  Innocentius,  Evagrius,  and  HeKnlorus  being 
among  tbem,  be  started  tor  a  long  tour  m  the  East.  The  epistle 
to  Rufinus  (3rd  in  Vallarsi's  eoumnation)  tell*  us  the  route. 
They  went  through  Thrace,  visiting  Athens,  Bithyoia,  Galatia, 
Fontos,  Cappadoda  and  Glkta,  to  Antiocb,  Jerome  observing 
and  making  notes  a*  they  went.  He  waa  interested  in  the 
tbeok^od  disputes  and  idiisms  b  Galatia,  in  tbe  two  lan- 
gnages  qxtken  in  CiUcia,  Ac  At  Antiocb  tbe  party  remained 
some  time.  Innocentius  died  of  a  fever,  and  Jerome  was 
dangerously  ill.  This  illnesB  induced  a  spiritual  change,  and  he 
resolved  to  renounce  whatever  kept  him  back  from  GwL  His 
greatest  tempUtion  was  tbe  study  of  the  literature  of  pagan 
Ronie^  In  a  dream  Christ  reproached  him  with  caring  more 
to  be  a  Ciceronian  than  a  Christian.  He  disliked  the  uncouth 
style  erf  the  Scriptures.  "  O  Lord,"  he  prayed,  "  tbou  knowest 
that  whenever  I  have  and  study  secular  MSS.  I  deny  thee," 
and  be  made  a  resolve  henceforth  to  devote  his  scholarship  to 
the  Holy  Scripture.  "  David  was  to  he  henceforth  hb  Simonhia, 
Kndar  and  Alcaeus,  hi*  Flaccus,  Catullus  and  Sevenis." 
Fortified  by  these  resolve*  he  betook  himself  to  a  hermit  life  in 
tbe  wastes  of  Chakis,  S.E.  from  Antiocb  (373'379).  Cbalds 
waa  tbe  Thebaid  of  Syria.  Great  numben  of  monks,  each  in 
BoKtary  ceil,  spent  lonely  lives,  scorched  by  the  sun,  ill-dad  and 
scantfly  fed,  pondering  on  portions  of  Scripture  or  copying  MSS. 
to  serve  as  <^jects  of  mediution.  Jerome  at  once  set  himself 
to  sucb  Kholarly  work  as  the  pUce  afforded.  He  discovered  and 
copied  MSS.,  and  began  to  study  Hebrew.  There  also  he  wrote 
the  life  of  St  Paul  of  Thebes,  probably  an  imaginary  tale  embody- 
ing the  facts  of  tbe  monkish  life  around  him.  Just  then  the 
Heletian  schism,  which  arose  over  the  relation  of  tbe  orthodox 
to  Arian  bishops  and  to  those  baptised  by  Arians,  distressed 
tbe  church  at  Antiodi  (see  Ueletiiisop  ANnocH),and  Jerome  as 
imial  eagerly  joined  the  fray.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  had  but  one 
rule  to  guide  him  In  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline — the 
practice  of  Rome  and  the  West;  for  it  is  singular  to  see  how 
Jerome,  who  i*  darin^y  original  in  points  of  scholarly  criticism, 
was  a  ntUcis  partisan  In  all  other  matten;  and,  having  dis- 
fiovned  what  was  tbe  Wcatem  pnctiee,  he  set  tong&e  and  pen 
to  woA  with  bb  tnual  UttemcM  iAUmali»  Ittc^aitmi  a 

At  Antiocb  in  379  be  was  ordained  presbyter.  From  there  he 
went  to  Constantino^  iriiere  be  met  with  tbe  great  Eastern 
•diolar  and  theologian  Gtegny  of  Naatanaus,  and  with  Us  idd 
tried  to  perfect  Unndf  In  Greek.  Tbe  result  of  bis  stodies  there 
was  the  tmariatioa  of  tbe  Ckmkmt  of  Euaebius,  with  a  coo- 
tiaoatioa*  of  twenty-eight  homilies  of  Ongen  on  Jerenuah  and 
*  Cf.  SAoeae'scritical  edition  [Beriin,  1866, 1875)- 


Esekid,  and  of  nine  honflict  of  Orlicii  an  the  viiioBs  of 
Isaiah. 

In  381  Meletlus  died,  and  Pope  Damasus  interfered  In  tbe 
dispute  at  Antiocb,  hoping  to  end  it.  Jerome  srss  called  to 
Rome  in  38J  to  give  help  in  the  matter,  and  was  made  secretary 
during  the  investigation.  HEs  work  Inought  him  into  inter- 
course with  tins  great  pontiff,  who  soon  saw  what  be  could  best 
do,  and  how  his  vast  scbolarahip  might  be  made  of  use  to  tbe 
church.  Damasus  suggested  to  him  to  revise  the  "  Old  Latin  " 
translation  of  the  Bible;  and  to  this  task  be  henceforth  devoted 
his  great  aUUtlaa.  At  Rome  were  published  the  Goqiels  (with 
a  dcdicatioo  to  Damasus,  an  explanatory  introduction, 
and  the  canona  of  Eusebius),  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  version  of  the  Psalms  from  tbe  Septuagint  known  as  tbe 
PsaUtriitm  romatatm,  which  was  followed  (c.  388)  by  tbe  Ptat- 
ttritm  gotff^iiKM,  based  aa  the  Hexaplar  foedt  text.  These 
scholarly  labours,  however,  did  not  take  up  bis  whole  time,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  Jerome  to  be  long  tnywbere  without 
getting  intcL  a  dispute.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  that 
monastic  life  which  waa  beginning  to  take  such  a  large  place 
in  the  church  of  the  4th  century,  and  he  found  eatbu^stic 
disciples  among  tbe  Roman  ladies.  A  number  of  widows  and 
maidens  mrt  together  in  the  house  of  Harcella  to  study  tbe 
Scriptures  with  him;  he  taught  them  Hebrew,  and  preached  the 
virtues  of  the  celibate  life.  His  arguments  and  exhortations  msy 
be  gathered  fnan  many  of  bb  epistles  and  from  hb  tract  Adversus 
Hdvidium,  in  iriiicb  be  defends  tbe  perpetual  virginity  of  Hary 
against  Helvidlus,  who  maintained  that  she  bore  ^Udren  to 
Jos^b  Hb  influence  over  these  ladies  alarmed  tbeir  relatives 
and  exdted  the  suspicions  of  the  regular  priesthood  and  of  tbe 
populace,  but  while  Pope  Damaaus  lived  Jerome  remained  secure. 
Damasus  died,  however,  in  3S4,  and  was  succeeded  by  SIridus, 
who  did  not  show  much  friendship  for  Jcramc.  He  found  It 
eiq>edient  to  leave  Rome,  and  set  out  for  the  East  in  385.  Hb 
letters  (eqiecially  Ep.  45)  are  full  of  outcries  against  hb  enemies 
and  of  indignant  protestations  that  be  had  done  nothing  un- 
becoming a  Christian,  that  be  had  taken  no  money,  nor  gifts 
great  nor  small,  that  he  had  no  ddi^t  in  ailken  attire,  q»rkling 
gems  or  gold  ornaments,  that  no  matron  moved  htm  unless  by 
penitence  and  fasting,  &c  Hu  route  b  given  in  tbe  third  book  In 
RufiHum;  he  went  by  Rhegium  and  Cyprus,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  Bbhop  Epiphanius,  to  Antiocb.  Tbere  he  was  joined 
by  two  wealthy  Roman  ladies,  Paula,  a  widow,  and  Eustochium, 
her  daughter,  one  of  Jerome's  Hebrew  students.  They  came 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  Roman  maidens  vowed  to  live  a 
celibate  life  in  a  nunnery  in  Palestine.  Accompanied  by  these 
ladies  Jerome  made  the  tour  of  Palestine,  carefully  noting  with 
a  scholar's  keenness  the  various  places  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Tbe  results  of  tbb  journey  may  be  traced  in  his 
translation  with  emendations  of  the  book  of  Eusebius  on  the 
situation  and  names  of  Hebrew  places,  written  probably  three 
years  afterwards,  when  he  had  settled  down  at  Bethlehem. 
From  Palestine  Jerome  and  hb  companions  went  to  Egypt, 
remaining  some  time  in  Alexandria,  and  ibey  visited  the  con- 
vents of  the  Nitrian  desert.  Jerome's  mind  was  evidently  full 
of  anxiety  about  bb  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  wc  find 
him  in  hb  letters  recording  tbe  conversations  he  had  with  learned 
men  about  dbputed  readings  and  doubtful  rendering*;  the  blind 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  whom  be  beard  interpreting  Hosea, 
appears  to  have  been  most  useful.  When  they  returned  to 
Palestine  tbey  all  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where  Paula  built  four 
moDasterics,  three  for  nuns  aitd  one  for  monks.  She  was  at  the 
head  of  tbe  nunneries  imtn  her  death  in  404,  when  Eustochium 
succeeded  her;  Jerome  presided  over  the  fourth  monastery. 
Here  he  did  most  of  bb  literary  work  and,  throwing  aside  his 
unfinished  plan  of  a  translation  from  Origen's  Hexaplar  text, 
translated  tbe  Old  Testament  directly  irom  tbe  Hd>rew,  with 
tbe  aid  of  Jewid  scholars.  He  nwntiona  a  rabbi  from  Lydda. 
a  nbU  from  liberies,  and  above  all  nbU  Ben  Anhia.  who 
came  to  him  by  night  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  Jerome 
was  not  familiar  enough  with  Hebrew  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
such  assutance,  and  he  makes  tlw  syoaoogue  rcwowuble  for  tbe 
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iccuncy  ot  hit  venion:  "  Let  him  who  would  dialleoge  aa^t 
in  this  tnosUtioR,"  he  lays,  "  uk  the  Jews."  The  mult  of  all 
this  labour  was  the  Latin  timmlaiioa  of  the  Scriptures  which, 
in  ifitit  <tf  much  opporition  bora  the  more  comervatlve  party  in 
the  church,  afterwards  became  the  Vulgate  or  autborlied  ver- 
sion; but  the  Vulgate  u  we  have  it  now  la  not  exactly  Jerome's 
Vulgate,  for  it  suSered  a  good  deal  from  changes  made  under  the 
influence  of  the  older  translations;  the  teat  became  very  corrupt 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  particular  all  the  Apooypha, 
except  Tobit  and  Judith,  which  Jerome  tnnilated  friHn  the 
Chaldce,  were  added  bom  the  older  versions.  (See  Bible: 
0-T.  Versioiu.) 

Notwithstanding  the  labour  Involved  in  ttanslating  the 
Scriptures,  Jerome  found  tine  to  do  a  great  deal  of  Hteraiy  work, 
and  aliw  to  indulge  In  vi<4ent  coDtiovcr^.  Earlier  In  life  he 
had  a  great  admiration  for  Origen.  and  translated  many  of  his 
works,  and  this  lasted  after  he  had  settled  at  Bethlehem,  for  in 
389  he  translated  Origen's  Iwmilies  on  Luke;  but  he  came  to 
change  his  opii^oa  and  wrote  violently  against  two  admirers  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  sdiolar,  Jdin,  Uabop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Us  own  former  friend  Rufinus. 

At  Bethlehem  alio  he  found  time  to  finish  Didymt  detpirUn 
uucto  libtr,  a  translation  begun  at  Rome  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Damatus,  to  denounce  the  revival  of  Cnoatic  heie^  by  Jovin- 
ianui  and  Vigilantius  Mrfs.  JorimoKMm  lib.  IT.  and  Conira 
YigUantiMm  liber),  and  to  repeat  his  admiration  of  the  hermit 
life  in  his  Vila  S.  HUarionis  trtmUat,  in  his  VHa  ISalchi  mmacki 
caftM,  in  his  translations  of  the  Rule  of  St  Facbomius  (the 
Benedict  of  Egypt),  and  In  hU  5.  Padumii  d  S.  TluodmH 
episkta*  d  terba  myttita.  He  also  wrote  at  Betliiehem  De  tins 
iiliutribta  jih  dt  scripionbtu  eaUtiasticit,  a  church  history  hi 
biograplucs,  ending  with  the  life  of  the  author;  De  tuminibiu 
HAraitis,  compiled  from  Philo  and  Origen;  mADetitutt  Mmini- 
ftni  Uesnm  Hebraiconm?  At  the  same  place,  too,  be  wrote 
Qmathtm  Hebraitae  on  Generis,*  and  a  series  of  commenUrics 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  Daniel,  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
Matthew  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  About  3g4  Jerome  came 
to  know  Augustine,  for  whom  he  held  a  high  regard.  He 
engaged  in  the  Pdagian  controvmy  with  more  than  even  his 
usual  Uttcmeu  <,Dido^  canira  pdcpatus);  and  it  b  Said  that 
the  violence  of  his  invective  so  provoked  hU  opponenU  that  an 
armed  mob  attacked  the  monastery,  and  that  Jerome  was  forced 
to  flee  and  to  remain  in  concealment  for  nearly  two  yean.  He 
returned  to  Bethlehem  in  418,  and  after  a  lingering  iUness  died 
Ml  the  30th  tk  September  420. 

Jerome  "  is  one  of  the  few  Fathen  to  whom  the  title  of  Saint 
appears  to  have  been  given  in  recognition  of  services  rendered  to 
the  Church  rather  than  t<a  eminent  sanctity.  He  is  the  great 
Christian  schoUr  of  his  age,  rather  than  the  profound  theologian 
or  the  wise  guide  of  soute."  His  great  work  was  the  Vul^te, 
but  his  achievcmenU  in  other  fields  would  have  sufficed  to  dis- 
tinguish him.  His  commentaries  are  valuable  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  his  varied  interesU,  and  his 
compentive  freedom  from  aBegory.  To  him  we  owe  the  dis- 
tinction between  canonical  and  apocryphal  writings;  In  the 
PraUtus  CalealM  prefixed  to  his  version  of  Samud  and  Kings,  he 
says  that  the  church  reads  the  Apocrypha  "  for  the  edification  of 
the  pec^e,  not  for  coi^rming  tlu  authority  of  ecclcMaatical  doc- 
trines." He  was  a  mmeer  In  the  fieldi  of  patnlogy.uid  (rf  Mb- 
Ucal  archaeology.  In  controversy  be  was  too  fond  ot  mingUng 
pctaonal  abuse  with  legitimate  argument,  and  this  Weakness 
mars  bis  letters,  which  were  held  in  high  admiration  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  and  are  valuable  for  their  history  of  the  man  and 
his  times.  Luthet  in  his  TahU  Talk  condemns  them  as  dealing 
only  with  fasting,  meats,  virginity,  &c.  "  If  he  only  had  inusted 
upon  the  works  of  faith  and  pertormed  themi  But  he  teaches 
nothing  either  about  faith,  or  love,  or  hope,  or  the  woiks  <A 
faith." 

*  Compare  the  critical  edition  of  tbcM  two  works  hi  L^idc's 
OtmMttta  Mcra  (CAtiing.  1870}.  _        _       _  .  . 

*Sca  Lagank'a  aditioo  appended  to  hn  Crasrij  Gnm  (Leipng, 
lM8)- 


Editions  of  the  complete  worb:  Erasmui  (9  vol*..  Bead,  t5t&- 

1510);  Mar.  Vktoriiu,  bishop  of  Rteti  [9  volt.,  Rome,  1565-1573); 


1706}:  D.  Vallani  (11  vol*.,  Vercma,  1714-174 
best;  Migne,  Patrtt.  Ser.  Lot.  (nii.-xxix.).  Tbe  De  nm  Mmii.  was 
edited  by  Herding  in  1879-  A  Mtection  w  given  in  translation  by 
W.H.Freinantlc."SclectLibnryorNiceneai^PoM  Kiceae  Fathen.'* 
3nd  •etics,  vol.  vL  (New  York,  1S93).  Biosraphiea  are  prefinti  to 
mott  of  the  above  edition*.  See  alio  live*  by  F.  Z.  CoHombct  (Paris 
and  Lyons,  1844):  O.  ZOckler  (Cotha,  1865):  E.  L.  Cutt*  (London. 
1B78);  C.  Martin  (London,  I868):  P.  Urgent  (Paris,  1898);  F.  W. 
Farrar,  Lives  of  tim  Falheri,  d.  150-397  (Edinburrii,  1880). 
Additional  literature  it  cited  in  Hauck-Heneg't  StaUmey^.  jW 
proL  Tkeol.  viiL  \3. 

JEROm.  JBROMB  SLAPKA  (1859-  ).  En^sh  author, 
was  bom  on  the  ind  of  Hay  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the 
philolo^cal  school,  Marylebone,  London;  and  was  by  turns 
clerk,  schoolmaster  and  actor,  before  he  settled  down  to  journal- 
ism. He  made  his  reputation  as  a  humorist  in  1S89  with  IdU 
TkoutUt  0/  an  IdU  Fdlom  and  Three  Hex  im  a  Boat,  and 
from  1891  to  1897  he  was  co-editor  of  the  fdter  with  Robert 
Ban-.  At  the  same  time  he  was  also  the  editor  of  T»-Day.  A 
one-act  play  of  his,  Barbara,  was  produced  at  tbe  Gk>be  theatre 
in  1886,  and  was  foUowed  by  many  others,  among  them  Smntel 
(1B88),  Wood  BarremParm  (1891).  TMe  Patrintof  the  Third Flaer 
Back  (1907).  Among  his  later  books  are  LeUert  lo  Clorimda 
(1898),  The  Second  Tk^tkis  of  on  Idle  PeOoif  (1898),  Tkree  Men 
onlke  Bummditgoo),  Tommy  atidCo.  (1904),  They  and  I  (1909). 

JBROKB  OP  FRAQUB  (d.  an  early  Bohemian  church- 

reformer  and  friend  of  John  Hus. .  Jerome's  part  in  tbe  Hussite 
movement  was  formerly  much  overrated.  Vcty  little  is  known 
of  his  early  years.  He  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  a  noble 
Bohemian  family*  and  to  have  been  a  few  years  younger  than 
Hus.  After  beginning  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Prague, 
where  he  never  attempted  to  obtain  any  ecclesiastial  office, 
Jerome  proceeded  to  Oxford  In  ijqS.  There  he  became  peatly 
impressed  by  the  writings  of  WycUffe,  of  whose  Dialogmt  and 
TrialofM  he  made  copies.  Always  inclined  to  a  roving  life,  be 
soon  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Paris  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Cologne  and  Heidelberg,  returaing  to 
Prague  in  i407<  In  1403  he  is  stated  to  have  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  At  Paris  his  open  advocacy  of  the  views 
of  Wycliffe  brought  him  into  conflict  with  John  Getson.  cfaaik- 
cellor  of  the  university.  In  Prague  Jerome  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  advanced  and  outspoken  opiniona.  He  gave 
great  offence  also  by  exhibiting  a  portrait  of  Wydifle  in  his  room. 
Jerome  was  soon  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Hus,  and  took  part 
in  all  the  controversies  of  the  university.  When  in  1408  a 
French  embassy  arrived  at  Kutni  Hora,  the  residence  of  King 
Wenceslaus  of  B<Aemia,  and  proposed  that  the  papal  achisiB 
should  be  terminated  by  the  r^usal  of  the  temporal  authorities 
further  to  recognise  either  of  the  rival  pope:^  WenccsUus  snra- 
moned  to  Kutni  Hon  the  members  of  the  univernty.  Tbe 
Bdiemlan  mapftri  spdie  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Frend  pro- 
posals, while  the  Germans  maintained  thdr  allegiance  to  tbe 
Roman  pope,  Gregory  XII.  The  re-organiiation  of  the  naiver- 
sity  was  also  discussed,  and  as  Wenceslaus  for  a  time  favoured 
the  Germans,  Hm  and  Jerome,  an  leaders  of  the  Bohemians, 
iacnrred  the  anger  of  the  kmg,  who  tbieatened  them  with  death 
by  fire  should  they  oppose  his  wQL 

In  I4ro  Jerome,  who  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  srrh- 
bisbop  of  Prague  by  his  speecbesm  favour  of  Wycliffe's  teaching, 
went  to  Ofen,  where  King  Sitfsmund  <A  Hungary  resided,  and. 
though  a  layman,  preached  b^ore  the  king  denouncing  strongly 
the  rapacity  and  immorality  of  the  clergy.  Sgismund  shortly 
afterwards  received  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Prague  con- 
taining accusations  against  Jerome.  He  was  imprisoned  hy 
order  of  the  king,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  detained 
long  in  Hungkry.  Appearing  at  Vienna,  he  was  agabi  bcoutfat 

•The  lUtement  that  Jerome'*  family  name  was  Faulfiss,  i« 
founded  on  ■  mitundcrstood  panage  of  Aencaa  Sylviut.  Htstarien 
Boktmiea.  Aeneas  ^vius  names  a*  one  of  the  eariy  Bt^Muaa 
reformers  a  man  **  f«Mra  mMu,  ex  dome  {mm  PtUrid»  Pum 
aotml."  lUswaavTonMualrb^evedtorelttteJerom. 
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before tlw ecdedaatlcil anthoiitki.  He  wuaccuiedaf  qncadiiiK 
Wydifle'i  doctrines,  and  bis  general  conduct  at  Oxford,  Puis, 
Cologne,  Prague  and  Ofen  waa  censured.  Jerome  vowed  that 
be  irauld  not  leave  Vienna  till  he  had  deared  himself  from  the 
accusation  <rf  heresy.  Shortly  afterwards  he  leoetly  left  Vienna, 
dedaiing  that  this  promise  had  been  forced  on  him.  He  went 
first  to  VOttau  in  Moravia,  and  then  to  Prague.  In  1411  the 
representatives  of  Pope  Gregory  XII.  publidy  offered  indul- 
gences for  sale  at  Prague,  wishing  to  raise  money  for  the  pope's 
^iHpaijp  against  King  Ladialaus  of  Naples,  an  adhmnt  of  tbe 
antipOpe  at  Avignon.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  archbishop 
(rf  Prague  a  meeting  of  the  memb^  oi  the  university  took  place, 
at  which  both  Hus  and  Jerome  spoke  stion^y  against  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  The  fiery  doquence  of  Jerome,  which  b  noted 
by  an  coBtemporaty  writera,  obtained  for  him  greater  success 
evea  tban  that  of  Hus,  particulariy  among  the  younger  students, 
wbo  .owducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  dwelling-place.  Shortly 
afterwards  Jerome  proceeded  to  Poland — it  is  said  on  the  invita- 
tion of  King  WUdislaus.  His  courtly  manoeis  and  his  eloquence 
here  also  caused  him  to  become  very  popular,  but  he  again  met 
iritb  strong  onwsitkm  from  the  Roman  Chuicfa.  While  travel- 
ling vrith  the  grand-duke  Lithold  of  Lithuania  Jerome  took  part 
in  the  religious  services  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

During  his  stay  in  noitbem  Europe  Jerome  received  the  news 
that  Has  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  of 
Constance.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  advUng  him  to  do  so  and 
adding  that  he  would  also  proceed  there  to  afford  him  assistance. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Hus  he  arrived  at  Constance  on  the 
4th  of  AprO  1415.  Advised  to  fly  immediately  to  Bohemia,  he 
iBccecded  in  reaching  Hirschan,  only  95  m.  fram  the  BtAemian 
frontier.  He  was  hen  arrested  and  brought  back  in  chains  to 
Constance,  where  he  was  examined  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
oonndL  His  courage  failed  him  in  prison  and,  to  regain  his 
freedom,  be  renounced  the  doctrines  of  WycUffe  and  Hus.  He 
dedaicd  that  Hus  had  been  justly  executed  and  sUted  in  a  letter 
addrewed  oa  tlie  i9th  of  August  1415  to  Lacek,  lord  of  Kravif — 
the  only  literary  document  of  Jerome  that  has  been  preserved-^ 
that  "  the  dead  man  (Hus)  bad  written  many  false  and  harmful 
things."  FullcoofidenceWBsnotpUcedinJerome'srecantation. 
Hedaimed  to  be  beard  at  a  general  meeting  of  tbe  cotmcO,  and 
tUs  was  granted  to  him.  He  now  again  maintained  aU  the  theo- 
ries which  he  had  formerly  advocated,  and,  after  a  trial  that 
lasted  cmly  one  day,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic 
The  sentence  was  immediatdy  carried  out  on  the  30th  of  May 
S4t6,  and  he  met  Us  death  «hh  fortitude.  Ai  Fonio  Brtcdo- 
liiij  writes, "  none  of  the  Stdcs  with  so  constant  and  brave  a  soul 
ndured  deathj  vAich  he  (Jerome)  seemed  nther  to  long  for." 
The  eloquence  of  the  Italian  humanist  has  bestowed  a  not 
entirely  merited  auretde  on  tbe  memory  of  Jerome  of  Prague. 

See «n  worin dealing  with  Hus;  and  indeed  all  hirtotles  of  Bohenua 
contain  detailed  accounts  cS  llw  career  of  Jerome.  TJu  Lha  of 
J^m  Widife,  Lard  Q^kam,  John  Hmsi,  Jtrtrnt  of  Pfofnt  and  ZWm 
liy  WSliain  Gilpin  (London,  1765)  still  huacertam  value.  (L.) 

JBBBOLD,  DOVQUS  WILLIAM  (1805-1S57),  English 
dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3rd 
of  January  rSoj.  His  father,  Samud  Jerrold,  actor,  was  at  that 
time  lessee  of  the  little  theatre  of  Wilsby  near  Cranbrook  in  Kent, 
but  in  1807  he  removed  to  Sheemess.  There,  among  the  blue- 
jackets who  swarmed  in  the  port  during  the  war  with  France, 
Dou^as  grew  into  boyhood.  He  occaaionslly  took  a  child^s 
part  Ml  the  stage,  but  his  father's  profession  had  little  attractloi 
lor  tbe  boy.  In  December  1813  he  jc^ned  the  guardship 
"  Namur,"  where  he  bad  Jane  Austen's  brother  as  captain,and  he 
served  as  a  midshipman  untH  tbe  peace  of  181 5.  He  saw  nothing 
of  tbe  war  save  a  number  of  wounded  soldiers  from  Waterloo; 
but  till  his  dying  day  there  lingered  traces  of  tm  earty  passion  for 
tbe  sea.  The  peace  of  1815  ruined  Samud  Jemdd;  there  was 
DO  more  prise  money.  On  the  ist  of  January  1816  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  London,  where  the  ex-midshipman  began  tbe 
world  again  as  a  printer's  apprentice,  and  in  1819  became  a  com- 
pcoitor  in  tbe  printing-office  of  the  Sutiday  Monitor.  Several 
abon  papers  uid  Copies  of  venes  by  him  had  alrea4y  appeared 


in  tbe  dzpetmy  magazines,  and  one  evening  be  dropped  into  tbe 
editor's  box  a  criticism  of  the  optn  Dtr  FrdscMUi,  Next 
morning  be  received  his  own  copy  to  set  up,  together  with  a 
flattering  note  from  the  editor,  requesting  further  contributions 
from  the  anonjmous  author.  Thenceforward  Jerrold  was  en- 
gaged in  journalism.  In  iSii  a  comedy  that  he  had  composed 
in  his  fifteenth  year  was  brought  out  at  Sadler's  Wells  theatre, 
under  the  title  More  Pritktiiud  Ikan  Hurt.  Other  pieces 
followed,  and  in  iSa;  be  was  engaged  for  a  few  pounds  weeldy 
to  produce  dramas  and  farces  to  the  order  of  Davidge  of  the 
Coburg  theatre.  In  the  autumn  of  1834  the  "  little  Shake- 
speare in  a  camlet  cloak,"  as  he  was  caUcd.married  Uary  Swann; 
and,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  drama  at  m*ght,  he  was 
steadily  pushing  liis  way  as  a  journalist.  For  a  short  while  he 
was  part  proprietor  of  a  small  Sunday  newspaper.  In  1839, 
through  a  quarrd  with  the  exacting  Davidge,  Jerrold  left  the 
Coburg;  and  his  three-act  mtiaiiaiat^Kack-eytd  Susan;  or,  AO 
in  Ike  Downs,  was  brought  out  by  R.  W.  Ellbton  at  tbe  Surrey 
theatre.  The  success  of  the  piece  was  enormous.  With  iu 
free  gallant  sea-flavour,  it  took  tbe  town  by  storm,  and  "  aU 
London  went  over  the  water  to  see  it"  Ellistoo  made  •  fortune 
by  tbe  inece;  T.  P.  Cooke,  who  played  William,  made  his  repu- 
tation; Jerrold  recdvcd  about  i6o  and  was  engaged  as  dramatic 
author  at  five  pounds  a  week.  But  his  fame  as  a  dramatist 
was  adiieved.  In  1830  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  adapt 
something  from  the  French  for  Dnuy  Lane.  "  No,"  was  ha 
reply,  "  I  shall  come  Into  this  theatre  as  an  original  dramatist 
or  not  at  all."  Tkt  Bride  e}  Ludtait  (December  8,  1S3O 
was  the  first  of  a  number  of  his  plays  produced  at  Droty  Lane. 
Tbe  otlier  patent  lionaa  tloew  their  doors  open  to  him  ain  (tbe 
AdelphI  bad  already  done  so);  and  in  1836  Jerrold  became  co- 
manager  of  the  Strand  theatre  with  W.  J.  Hammond,  his  brother^ 
in-law.  Tbe  venture  was  not  successful,  and  the  partnership 
was  dissolved.  Wliik  it  lasted  Jerrold  wrote  his  only  tragedy, 
Tk*  Pmittr  tfOmt,  and  binudf  aiveared  In  tbe  title-iAle,  with- 
out any  very  maAed  success.  He  oontinned  to  write  spaAUng 
comedies  till  1854,  the  date  of  his  last  piece,rA<  Beart  of  Cold. 

Meanwhile  be  had  won  his  way  to  the  pages  of  numerous 
periodicala— before  1830  of  the  second-rate  magazines  only,  but 
after  that  to  those  <rf  more  importance.  He  was  a  omtributor 
to  the  MonlUy  Matfoin;  Blackwoei't,  tbe  JTetr  IfoMkfy.  and 
tbe  AlMenaenm.  To  Pnnch,  the  publication  which  of  all  othen 
is  associated  with  his  name,  he  contributed  from  Its  second 
number  in  1841  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  founded 
and  edited  for  some  time,  thoo^  with  indifferent  success,  tbe 
lUuminaM  Matmine,  JemWs  SkiOing  Magailne,  and  Doui/as 
Jerrold's  Weekly  Naespaper;  and  under  his  editorship  Uoyd't 
Weekly  Newspaper  rose  from  almost  nonentity  to  a  circulation  of 
183,00a  The  history  of  his  later  years  is  tittle  more  (ban  a 
catalogue  of  liis  literary  imxluctions,  intertupted  now  and  again 
by  brief  visits  to  the  Continent  or  to  the  country.  DougUs 
Jerrold  died  at  his  house,  Kilbum  Priory,  in  Lotulon,  on  the 
Slh  of  June  1857. 

Jerrcdd's  figure  was  small  and  spore,  and  in  later  years  bowed 
almost  to  deformity.  His  features  were  strongly  marked  and 
expressive  from  tbe  thin  humorous  lips  to  tbe  keen  blue  eyes 
gleaming  from  beneath  the  shaggy  eyebrows.  He  was  brisk  and 
active,  with  the  careless  bluSnesa  of  a  sailor.  Open  and  «ncere, 
he  concealed  neitber  Ins  anger  nor  his  pleasure;  to  Us  simple 
frankness  all  polite  duplidty  was  distasteful.  The  cynical  side 
of  bb  nature  he  kept  lor  his  writing;  in  private  life  his  hand  was 
always  open.  In  politics  Jerrold  was  a  Liberal,and  He  gave  eager 
sympathy  to  Kossuth,  Maxzini  and  Louu  Blanc.  In  sodal 
politics  especially  be  took  an  eager  part,  he  never  tired  of  de- 
claiming against  tlw  horron  of  war,  the  luzory  of  Udmp^  and 
the  iniquity  of  capital  punishment. 

Douglas  JerroU  Is  now  perhaps  better  known  from  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  brilliant  wit  in  conversation  tban  from  Us  writings.  As 
a  dramatbt  he  was  very  popular,  though  lus  [days  have  not  kept 
the  stage.  He  dealt  with  rather  humbler  forms  <rf  aodal  UiFe 
titan  had  commonly  been  represented  on  the  boards.  He  was 
one  (ri  the  fint  and  certainly  one    tbe  ntost  taoocMful  of  tbow 
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who  in  defcBce  of  the  native  English  dnnu  endetvoured  to 
stem  the  tide  ^  tmuUtion  from  tlbe  French,  which  threUened 
euly  in  the  19th  century  altogether  to  drown  «1«iiial  native 
talrat.  Hb  lUU  in  construction  ud  his  mattery  of  epigram 
and  brilliant  dialogue  are  wdl  exemplified  in  his  comedy,  Time 
Works  Wonders  (Haymarket,  AprU  26,  1845].  The  tales  and 
sketches  which  iom  the  bulk  of  Jerri's  collected  works 
.vary  much  in  skill  and  Interest;  butt  altbou^  there  are 
evident  traces  of  their  having  been  composed  from  week  to 
week,  they  are  always  nuiked  by  keen  satirical  observation 
and  pui^cent  wit. 

I  Among  the  beit  known  of  hia  nnraeioiu  worki  are:  Hen  of 
CkaracUr  (1838),  including  "  Job  Pippin:  The  man  who  coutdn  t 
help  it,"  and  other  iketchetof  UieMniekind;CUuatirfXX(  (3  vol*., 
1B42),  a  collection  of  thort  papen  and  whtmtical  uoriei:  tome  more 
•enoui  noveli— rft«  Story  ■/  o  FiaAtr  (1844),  Tlu  ChrmtuUs  of 
Cleotrnook  (1846),  A  Um  wait  of  Honey  (1849)^  ""d  Si  CiUi  ond  SI 
Jamei  <i85i);  and  varioua  aerie*  of  paper*  reprinted  from  Puntk — 
Puiuk'i  LetUri  to  kU  Son  (1843).  Pmnck't  C^pUU  Letter^wriler 
(184s),  and  the  famou*  Urt  Caiidle't  Curtain  Letturii  (1846). 
•  See  W.  B.  lerrold,  Life  md  Semaini  of  Doutlas  Jerroid  (>8S9)- 
A  collected  e«rition  of  bi*  writing*  app^red  in  1851-18341  and  Tke 
Works  of  DoH^ias  JerreU,  with  a  memoir  by  hi*  ion,  W.  B.  Jerroid, 
in  1863-1B64:  but  neither  ia  coin(riete.  Among  the  numerou* 
•dectiom  from  hb  talc*  and  wlttici*m«  are  two  edited  by  hi*  gtand- 
■on,  Walter  Jetnld,  Bont  Uets  of  Ciartet  Dickens  and  Douilas 
JtrroU  (new  ed.  1904),  and  The  Essays  of  Doudas  JtrroU  (1901). 
iUuitrated  by  H.  M.  Brock.  See  alto  Tke  Wit  and  Opinions  of  Don^ 
JtrroU  (1838),  edited  by  W.  B.  Jerroid. 

His  ddeat  son,  WttxuH  BLANCHAwjEnRoiD  (1816-1884), 
En^ish  Journalist  and  author,  was  bom  In  London  on  the  ajid 
of  Decmber  ii>6,  and  abandoning  the  aitiitic  career  ftor  which 
he  was  educated,  began  newspaper  work  at  an  early  age  there. 
He  was  appointed  Crystal  Palace  commissioner  to  Sweden  in 
185J,  and  wiMe  A  Brate-Beaker  mtk  Ike  Swedes  (1854)  on  his 
return.  In  iSsj  he  was  sent  to  the  Paris  ethibition  as  corre- 
spondent for  Bcvcial  London  papen,  and  from  that  time  be  lived 
mudi  in  Paris.  In  1857  be  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of 
Uayd's  Wteity  Nemspaper,  a  post  which  he  held  for  twenty-six 
years.  During  the  Civil  War  in  America  he  strongly  sufiported 
the  North,  and  several  of  his  leading  articles  were  reprinted  and 
placarded  ia  New  York  by  the  federal  government.  He  was  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  English  branch  of  the  international 
literary  association  for  the  assimilation  of  copyright  taw*. 
Four  <rf  his  plays  were  successfully  produced  on  the  London  stage, 
the  popular  farce  Coef  as  a  Cueumber  (Lyceum  1851)  being  the 
best  known.  His  French  experiences  resulted  in  a  number  of 
books,  most  important  of  which  is  bis  Life  of  Napoleon  III. 
(1874).  Me  was  occupied  in  writing  the  biography  of  Gustave 
Dor£,  who  bad  illustrated  several  of  his  books,  when  he  died  on 
the  joth  of  March  18S4. 

Among  bi*  book*  are  ^  Slory  of  Social  DistintUan  (1848),  Lift  and 
tUmains  ^  Den^  Jtrrold  it9m.  Up  and  Down  in  tkt  World  (1S63], 
Tkt  CkUdTtn^Lnletia  (1864),  CintperCeM(\9ji),AtHomt  xn  Paris 
^1871  ),^M&a^^ll&»i  Company  (1871-1873},  and  Tkt  Lift  of 

JBBRT.  a  short  form  of  the  name  Jeremiah,  applied  to  various 
common  objects,  and  more  particularly  to  a  machine  for  finishing 
cloth.  The  expression  "  jerry-built "  is  applied  to  houses  built 
badly  and  of  inferior  materiab,  and  run  up  by  a  speculative 
buflder.  There  seems  to  be  do  fdundation  for  the  assertion  that 
this  eipresslon  wu  occadoned  by  the  mA  of  a  firm  of  Liverpool 
builders  named  Jerry. 

JERflBT,  BARLB  OF.  Sir  Edward  Villiers  (c.  1656-1711), 
•on  of  Sir  Edward  Viilien  (1630-1689),  of  Richmond,  Surrey, 
was  created  Baron  Villim  and  VIsoount  VDUeta  in  i6gt  and  earl 
of  Jersey  in  1697.  His  grandfather.  Sir  Edward  Viilien  (c.  1585- 
t6i6),  master  of  the  mint  and  president  of  Hunster,  was  half- 
brother  of  George.  Villiers,  ist  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
of  Christopher  Viilien,  ist  earl  of  Ao^es^;  hb  sbter  was 
Elliabeth  Viilien,  the  mistreas  of  WilUam  IH.,  and  after- 
wards countess  of  Orkney.  Viilien  was  knight-manhal  of 
the  royal  household  in  succession  to  his  father;  master  of  the 
horse  to  Queen  Mary;  and  lord  chamberlain  to  William  III.  and 
Queen  Anne.  In  1606  be  represented  hb  countty.at  the  congress 


of  Ryswick;  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  andafterbeeonuac 
an  eari  was  ambassador  in  Paris.  In  1699  he  was  made  secretary 
of  state  for  the  southern  department,  and  on  three  occastons  lie 
was  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  England.  In  1704  be  was  dis* 
missed  from  office  by  Anne,  and  after  this  event  be  was  concerned 
in  some  of  the  Jacobite  srhemes.  He  died  on  tbe  15th  of  August 
1711.  The  and  earl  was  his  ion  William  (c.  ■68»-i7ai),  an 
adhercst  of  the  exiled  bouse  of  Stuart,  and  the  3rd  eari  was  the 
latter^  son  William  (d.  1769),  who  succeeded  hb  kimipan  John 
Fitzgerald  (c.  1692-1766)  as  6th  Viscount  Giandison.  The  yd 
cari's  son,  George  Bussy,  the  4tb  earl  (1735-1805),  bdd  several 
positions  at  the  court  of  George  III.,  and  on  account  of  bis 
courtly  nunnen  was  called  the  "  prince  of  Maccaronies."  The 
4th  eari'sson,  George,  5th  earl  of  Jeney  (1773-1859),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  fox-hunten  of  his  time  and  a  successful  owner 
of  racehorses,  married  Sarah  Sophia  (1785-1867),  daughter  of 
John  Fane,  10th  earl  of  Westmorland,  and  graiiddaughur  of 
Robert  Child,  the  banker.  She  Inherited  her  grandfatlwr^ 
great  wealth,  including  his  interest  in  Child's  bank,  and  with  her 
husband  took  tbe  name  of  Child-Villien.  Since  thb  time  the 
connexions  of  the  earb  of  Jersey  with  Child's  bank  has  been  main- 
tained. Victw  Albert  Geixge  Child- Villiets  (b.  1845)  succeeded 
hb  father  Ccorie  Augustua  (1808-1859),  6th  eari,  who  had  Mly 
heM  tbe  title  for  three  weeks,  as  7th  earl  of  Jeney  in  1859. 
Thb  nobleman  was  governor  of  New  South  Wales  from  1890 
to  1893. 

JBBSBT,  the  krgcst  of  the  Channel  Islands,  ►"'^'igiffg  to 
Great  Britain.  Its  chief  town,  St  Helier,  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  Island,  b  in  49*  n'  N.,  >'  7'  W.,  105  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Portland 
Bill  on  the  English  coast,  and  34  m.  from  the  French  coast  to  the 
east.  Jersey  u  the  southernmost  of  the  more  important  islands 
of  the  group.  It  b  of  oblong  form  with  a  length  of  10  m.  from 
east  to  west  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  6}  m.  Tbe  area  Is  aS,7i7 
acres,  or  45  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  51,576. 

The  island  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  (nearly  500  ft.)  in  the 
north,  the  land  rising  sharply  from  the  north  coast,  and  displaying 
bold  and  picturesque  cliffs  towards  the  sea.  The  east,  south 
and  west  coasts  consist  of  a  succession  of  large  open  bays,  shaUow 
and  rocky,  with  marshy  or  sandy  shores  separated  by  rocky  bead- 
lands,  the  principal  bays  are  Grivc  au  Lantons,  Grivc  de 
Lecq,  St  John's  and  Bouley  Bays  on  the  north  coast;  St  Cathe- 
rine's and  Grouville  Bays  on  the  east;  St  Qement's,  St  Aubln't 
and  St  Brelade's  Bays  00  the  south;  and  St  Oueo's  Bay,  thea^ 
sweep  of  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  coasL 
The  sea  in  many  places  has  encroached  greatly  on  the  land,  and 
sand  drifts  have  been  found  troublesome,  especially  on  the  west 
coast.  The  surface  of  the  country  u  broken  by  winding  valleys 
having  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  as  they 
approacn  the  south  uniting  so  aa  to  form  small  plains.  The 
lofty  hedges  which  bound  the  small  enclosures  into  which  Jersey 
is  divided,  the  trees  and  shrubberies  which  line  tbe  roads  and 
duster  round  the  uplands  and  in  almost  every  nook  of  the  valleys 
unutitiied  for  pasturage  or  tillage,  give  the  Island  a  luxuriant 
appearance,  Deutralizing  the  bare  effect  of  tbe  few  sandy  idains 
and  Sand-covered  bills.  Fruit*  and  flowen  indigenous  to  warm 
climates  grow  freely  In  the  open  air.  The  land,  under  careful 
cultivation,  b  rich  and  productive,  the  soil  being  generally  a 
deep  loam,  especially  in  the  vaUeys,  but  in  tbe  west  shallow,  light 
and  sandy.  The  subitdl  b  usually  gravd,  but  in  some  paru  an 
unfertile  clay.  Some  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  b  under 
cultivation,  great  numben  of  cattle  being  pastured,  and  much 
market  gardening  practised.  The  potato  crop  b  very  large. 
The  peasants  ta^  advantage  of  every  bit  of  wall  and  every 
lathed  nook  al  ground  for  growing  fruit  trees.  Grapes  are 
ripened  under  glass;  oranges  can  be  grown  in  sheltered  situations, 
but  the  most  common  fruits  are  apples,  which  arc  used  for  cider, 
and  pears.  A  manure  of  burnt  sea-weed  (srou)  b  generally 
used.  Hie  pasturage  b  very  rich,  and  b  much  improved  hy  the 
appticatlM  of  thb  manure  to  the  surface.  The  breed  of  cattle 
b  kept  pure  by  stringent  laws  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
animals.  The  milk  is  used  almost  exclusively  to  manufacture 
butter.  ^The  cattle  an  always  boused  in  winter,  but  remain  out 
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St  nl^t  fiont  May  tOl  October,  time  ww  fonnerly  a  small 
black  breed  of  bones  peculiar  to  the  bland,  but  honei  are  dow 
chiefly  imported  from  France  or  England.  Pig>  are  kept 
^{oc^nlly  (or  local  consumption,  and  only  a  few  ibeep  are 
icaxed.  Tith  are  not  lo  pleniiful  as  ro«nd  the  shorcf  of  Guernsey, 
b«t  mackerel,  turbot,  cod,  mullet  tod  eq>eciaUy  the  conger  eel 
arc  abundant  at  the  Hinquieis.  There  is  a  large  oyster  bed 
between  Jeney  and  France,  bat  partly  on  account  of  over- 
dredgiiic  the  supply  is  not  so  abundant  as  fonnerly.  There  is 
a  peat  variety  of  other  shell  fish.  The  fisheries,  uip-buitding 
and  boat-building  employ  many  of  the  infaabllants.  Kelp  and 
iodine  are  manufactured  from  sea-weed.  The  principal  exports 
are  granite,  fruit  and  ve^ables  (especially  potatoes),  butter 
and  cattle;  and  the  chief  imports  a»l  and  articles  of  human  con- 
sumption. Communicatioos  with  England  are  maintained  prin- 
cipally from  Southampton  and  Weymouth,  and  there  are  regular 
steantthip  aervices  from  CranvUle  and  St  Malo  on  the  French 
coast,  ibe  Jersey  rsQway  runs  west  from  St  Hetier  round  St 
Aobin's  Bay  to  St  Aubin,  and  continues  to  CorbKicat  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  island;  and  the  Jersey  eastm  railway 
foDowt  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  to  Cony.  Tbe  Island  is 
Intersected  with  a  network  of  good  roads. 
I  J*'**]'  under  a  distinct  and  in  several  reflects  different  form 
at  administrative  government  from  Guernsey  and  the  smaller 
islands  included  in  tbe  bailiwick  of  Guernsey.  For  its  peculiar 
oonstitution,  system  of  justice,  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and 
finance,  see  Channel  Islands.  There  are  twelve  parishes, 
namely  St  Heller,  GrouviUe,  St  Brelade,  St  Qement,  St  John, 
St  Laorence,  St  Martin,  St  Mary,  St  Ouen,  St  Peter,  St  Saviour 
nod  Trinity.  Tbe  poiwlation  of  the  island  neariy  doubled 
between  i8it  wid  1901,  but  decreased  from  54,518  to  51,576 
between  1891  and  1901. 

'  Tbe  history  of  Jersey  b  treated  under  Cbammel  Isiakds. 
Among  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  a  oomiech  near  Mont 
Orgueil  is  the  finest  of  several  examples.  St  Brelade's  church, 
probably  the  oldest  in  I  be  island,  dates  from  the  t>th  century; 
among  the  later  churches  St  Heller's,  of  the  t4tb  century,  may 
be  mentioned.  There  are  also  some  very  early  chapels,  con- 
sidered lo  date  from  the  loth  century  orearHer;  among  these 
may  be  noted  the  ChapeIle-«s-P<cheurs  at  St  Brelade's,  and  the 
picturesque  chapel  in  the  grounds  of  the  manor  of  Rosel.  Hie 
castle  of  Mont  Orgueil,  of  which  there  are  conskferable  remains, 
b  believed  to  be  founded  upon  tbe  site  of  a  Roman  stronghold, 
and  a  "  Caesar's  fort "  still  forms  a  part  of  it. 

JBRSBT  Ciry,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hudson  county. 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  a  peninsula  between  tbe  Hudson  and 
Hackensack  riven  at  the  N.  and  between  New  York  and  Newark 
bays  at  the  S.,  opposite  lower  Manhattan  Island.  Pop.  (1&90), 
163^3;  (1900),  3o6,43j,  of  whom  ^8,414  were  forcign-bom 
(iQ,ji4  Irish,  17,375  German,  464a  En^ish,  3833  Italian,  1694 
Russian,  1690  Scottish,  1643  Russian  Poles,  1445  Austrian)  and 
3704  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  367,779.  It  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Pennsylvania,  tbe  Lehigh  Valley,  the  West  Shore, 
the  Centra]  of  New  Jersey,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Northern 
of  New  Jersey  (operated  by  the  Erie),  the  Erie,  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  ft  Western,  and  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York 
(contrdled  by  the  Erie)  railways,  the  first  three  uung  the 
Pennsylvania  station;  and  of  the  little-used  Morris  canal. 
Jersey  City  b  served  by  several  inter-urban  electric  railways  and 
by  the  tunneb  of  the  tludson  &  Manhattan  railroad  company  to 
Dcy  St.  and  to  33rd  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  it  also 
has  docks  of  several  lines  of  Transatlantic  and  coast  steamers. 
The  city  occupies  a  land  area  of  14-3  sq.  m.  and  has  a  water-front 
of  about  II  m.  Bergen  HiU,  a  southerly  extension  of  the  Pali- 
sades, extends  longitudinally  through  it  from  north  to  south. 
At  tbe  north  eitd  tbb  hill  rises  on  tbe  east  side  predintously 
to  a  fceighl  of  nearly  aoe  ft.}  on  the  west  and  Bontb  rides 
the  slope  b  gmdval.  On  the  crest  vt  tbe  hiU  b  tbe  fine 
Hudson  County  Boulevard,  about  19  m.  long  and  100  ft. 
wide,  extending  through  the  city  and  county  from  north 
to  south  and  passing  throng  West  Side  Park,  a  splendid 
county  park  containing  lakes  and  a  70-acre  playground.  The 
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water-front,  eq>eciaUy  on  tbe  east  slde7b  given  up  to  mann-j 
facturing  and  shipping  establishments.  In  tbe  hiU  section 
are  the  better  tcsMencei,  most  td  wUch  are  wooden  and 
detached. 

The  principal  buildings  an  the  city  hall  and  tbe  court  Iiouk.' 
There  are  nine  small  city  parits  with  anaggrefBteareaof  39-1  acres. 
Tbe  city  ha*  a  public  Uttaty  cowiaining  (1907}  107,600  volumes 
end  an  hinorical  rauieum.  At  the  comer  a(  Bergen  Ave.  and 
ForrcM  St.  U  the  People's  Palace,  given  in  1904  by  Joseph  Milbaak  to 
the  First  Congiegatioiial  church  and  containing  ■  library  and  reading- 
room,  a  gymnasium,  bowKng^  alleys,  a  billtara-room.  a  rifle-range, 
a  roof-oidcn,  and  an  auditonum  and  tlwatre;  kindergarten  classes 
arc  held  wid  an  employment  bureau  is  maintained.  Among  the 
educational  institutions  are  the  German  American  school,  llas- 
brouck  institute,  St  Aloysiut  academy  (Roman  Catholtc}  and  St 
Peter's  college  (Roman  Catholic) ;  and  there  are  good  puMic  schools. 
Grain  is  shipped  to  and  from  Jersey  City  in  large  quantities,  and  in 

feneral  the  city  is  an  imponant  shippiim  port;  being  included, 
owever,  in  the  port  of  New  York,  no  teparsie  statistics  are  avail- 
able. There  are  large  slaughtering  establishraentt,  and  factories 
for  the  refinlna  of  sugar  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  goods, 
■oap  and  perfumery,  lead  pencils,  iron  and  iteeC,  railway  can, 
chemicalSjTubber  goods,  silk  goods,  dreswd  lumber,  and  malt 
liquors.  The  value  of  the  city's  manufactured  products  increaKd 
from  $37^76431  in  1890  to  «77,33S,ii6  in  1900,  or  106-6%;  in 
1903  the  factory  product  alone  was  valued  at  173.740,9341  so 
increase  of  only  3-^  %  over  the  factory  product  in  tqoo,  this  uiull 
rate  of  incrcaK  being  due  very  largely  to  a  decline  m  the  value  of 
the  product!  of  the  sugar  and  mohisses  refining  industry.  The 
value  of  the  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  product 
decreased  from  ti8.5Sij783  m  1880  and  811.356.511  in  1800  to 
86,343^17  in  t900--ol  thb  8s,70>>763  represented  wbMessle 
slaughtering  alone;  In  190s  the  who h isle  staughteriag  product  was 
valued  at  l7.S6S>739. 

In  1908  tbe  aaieMed  valuation  of  tbe  dty  was  1367.039,754.' 
The  city  b  governed  by  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  mayor  (etocUd 
biennially),  who  app^ts  most  of  the  officials,  tbe  itieet  and 
water  board  bdng  tbe  principal  exception. 

Jersey  City  when  firu  incorporated  was  a  smaD  sandy  penin- 
sula (an  Island  at  high  tide)  known  as  Paulus  Hook,  directly 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  had  been  a  part 
of  the  Dutch  patroonship  of  Pavonia  ^Mted  to  Michael  Pauw 
in  1630.  In  1633  the  first  buildings  were  erected,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  the  Hook  was  occupied  by  a  small  agricultural 
and  trading  community.  In  1764  a  new  post  route  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  passed  through  what  u  now  the  city, 
and  direct  ferry  communication  began  with  New  York.  Early 
in  the  War  of  Independence  Paulus  Hook  was  fortified  by  the 
Americans,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  they  aban- 
doned it,  and  on  the  33rd  of  September  1776  it  was  occupied  by 
the  British.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August  1779  the 
Briti^  garrison  was  surprised  by  Major  Henry  Lee  ("  Light 
Hone  Harry  "),  who  with  about  500  men  took  159  prisonen  and 
lost  only  3  killed  and  3  wounded,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits during  the  War  of  Independence.  In  1804  Paulus  Hook, 
containing  117  acres  and  having  about  15  inhabitants,  passed 
into  tbe  possession  of  three  enterprising  New  York  lawyen,  who 
laid  it  out  as  a  totm  and  formed  an  association  for  its  government, 
which  was  incorporated  as  the  "  associates  of  the  Jersey  com- 
pany." In  iBio  the  town  was  incorporated  as  the  City  of  Jersey, 
but  it  remaiticd  a  pan<rf  the  townshipof  Bergen  until  1838,  when 
it  was  reincorporated  as  a  distinct  municipality.  In  1851  the 
township  of  Van  Vorst,  founded  in  1804  between  Paulus  Hook 
and  Hoboken,  was  annexed.  In  1870  there  were  two  anneia- 
ttons:  to  tbe  south,  the  town  of  Bergen,  the  county-seat,  which 
was  founded  in  1660;  to  the  north-west,  Hudson  City,  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  townsUp  of  North  Betgen  in  1853 
and  incorporated  as  a  dty  In  1855.  The  town  <rf  GreenvlOe,  to 
the  south,  was  annexed  in  1873. 

JERUSALEM  (Heb.  t^^,  YenahalaJm,  pronounced  as 
a  dual),  tbe  chief  dty  of  Palestine.  Letters  found  at  Tell  d- 
Amama  in  Egypt,  written  by  u  tuiy  ruler  of  Jerusalem, 
show  that  the  name  eibted  imder  the  form  Unualim,  i^, 
"  City  of  Salim  "  or  "  Qty  of  Peace,"  many  yean  before  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua  entered  Canaan.  The  emperor  Hadrian, 
when  he  rdniilt  the  dty,  changed  the  name  to  Aetia  CapitoUna. 
Tbe  Anbi  nsuaDj  derignate  Jerusalem  by  names  opreiuve  of. 
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bdhwis,  sttch  u  Bed  d  Ha^dii  ud  EI  Uutaddli  or  briefly  O 
l^uds,  i.e.  the  Suctiuiy. 

.■  ilbJuraJroterm^y.— Jnunlemuiituated  in  ji  '^r'  N.  ud  35' 
1 5'  E.,  in  the  nill  country  or  •outhern  Paleatine,  cltNc  to  tbe  watenmd, 
at  An  average  altitude  of  3500  (t.  above  the  Mediterranean,  tad  ^too 
ft.  above  t&e  level  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  city  lUnda  on  a  rocky 
plateau,  •rhid)  project!  touthwarda  from  the  tnain  line  of  hilla.  On 
the  eatt  the  valley  of  the  Kktron  Hparatea  thu  (^teau  from  the 
ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olivea,  which  ia  100  to  100  ft.  higher,  while  the 
Wadi  Er  Rababi  boundaJerufalemontbewcatandaouth.QMetirigthe 
Valley  of  Kidron  near  tbe  lower  pool  of  Siloam.  Both  valley*  (all 
npidtyaatbeyappraach  tbe  point  of  jupctioB,  which  liMatadepth 
of  more  than  600  iL  betow  the  nneni  villey  o(  the  plateau.  The 
ktter,  wbkh  cowcn  an  area  of  about  1000  acres,  has  at  the  pretent 
tnne  a  (airly  uniform  aurfsce  and  ilopes  gtsduaw  from  tbe  nonb  to 
the  south  and  east.  Originally,  however,  its  formation  was  very 
different,  at  it  wai  intenectcd  liy  a  deep  valley,  called  Tyropoeon 
by  Joaephua,  which,  sianing  from  a  point  N.W.  of  tbe  Oamaicu* 
gate,  followed  a  coune  fint  louth^eact  and  then  west  of  touth, 
and  Joined  the  two  main  valley*  of  Kidron  and  Er  Rababi  at  Siloam. 
Another  shorter  valley  begaa  near  the  present  Jaffa  gate  and, 
taking  an  eaiterly  direction,  joined  the  Tyropoeon;  while  a  third 
ravine  passed  acraw  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the  Haram 
eockMure  and  fell  into  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  The  exact  farm  oi 
these  three  interior  valleys,  which  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  construction  and  history  of  the  city,  is  itill  imperfectly  known, 
as  tbey  are  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  by  vast  accumulations  of 
rubbiiri,  which  has  filled  them  up  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  100  ft.  Their  approximate  form  was  only  arrived  at  by  excava- 
tions made  during  the  later  years  of  the  19th  century.  The  limited 
knowledge  which  we  posses*  of  the  original  features  of  the  ground 
srithin  the  area  of  the  city  makes  a  reconstruction  of  the  topo- 
graphical hislorv  of  the  tatter  a  difficult  task ;  aitd.  asa  lUEural  reault, 
many  irreconcilable  theorie*  have  been  ■uggested.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  (act  that  the  Bcographical  docriptioni  given  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  Apocrvpuia  and  the  smtings  of  .^lephus 
ape  very  abort,  and,  having  been  written  for  those  who  were 
acqndnted  sritb  the  places,  convey  iosuftcient  information  to  bis- 
tonana  of  the  preaent  day,  when  the  Aes  are  so  greatly  altered.  All 
that  can  be  done  u  to  (orm  a  continiiou*  account  in  accord  with  the 
ancient  historic*,  and  with  the  original  formation  of  tbe  rround, 
sp  fir  as  this  ha*  been  identified  by  modem  esidoratian.  But  the 
progress  of  ex^oration  and  emvatlon  may  render  this  subject  to 
tunher  modification. 

The  geological  formation  of  tlie  ^teau  consist*  of  thin  beds  of 
hard  siuciou*  chalk,  locally  called  muu.  which  ovwlie  a  thick  bed  of 
soft  white  limestsne,  known  by  tbe  name  of  meUkt.  Both  descrip- 
tions of  rock  yielded  good  material  for  buiUing;  while  in  the  soft 
mtttks  tanks,  underground  chambers,  tombs,  ftc.,  were  easily 
excavated.  In  ancient  times  a  brook  flowed  down  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  stream  Rowed  alio  through  the 
Tyropoeon  valley.  The  only  known  spring  existing  at  present 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  on 
tbe  western  lidc  of  tbe  Kidron  valley,  but  there  may  have  been 
others  srhich  are  now  concealed  by  the  accumulations  of  rubbish. 
Cistern*  srere  also  used  for  the  storage  of  rain  water,  and  aqueducts, 
of  which  the  remains  still  exist  (tee  AouiDUcn  ad  iati.),  were 
constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  a  distance.  Speaking 
^nerally,  it  is  probable  that  the  water  supoly  of  Jemsilnn  in  ancient 
times  was  better  than  it  ia  at  present. 

Hisltrj- — ^TbecHfyhbtMyofJnusaiemiaveiyobicnit;. '  The 
Tell  d-Amarna  letten  show  that,  long  before  the  Invasion  by 
Joshua,  It  was  occupied  by  tbe  Egyptians,,  and  was  probably 
a  stronghdd  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  fonned  a  good 
strategical  position  in  the  bill  country  <rf  soutbeni  Palestine. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  £|yptlam  were  forced  to  tlwndOD 
Jerusalem;  but,  at  tbe  time  of  the  Israelite  conquest,  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusitcs,  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  exact  position  of  the  Jebusitc  city  is  un- 
known; some  authorities  looUe  it  on  the  western  bill,  now  known 

Zkm;  some  on  the  eutem  hiD,  afterwatds  occiqMI  by  tbe 
IVmpk  and  the  city  of  DavitI;  whQe  othen  consider  It  was  e 
double  settlement,  one  part  being  on  the  western,  and  the  other 
OD  tbe  eastern  hill,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  Tyropoeon 
valley.  Tbe  latter  view  appws  to  be  the  most  probable,  as, 
■ccording  to  the  Biblical  accounts,  Jerusalem  was  putly  In  Judah 
and  partly  in  Benjamin,  the  line  tA  deroarcatioa  between  tbe  two 
tribes  passing  through  tbe  dty.  According  to  hb  theory,  the 
part  of  Jerusalem  known  as  Jebus  was  situated  on  tbe  western 
hill,  and  tbe  outlying  fort  of  ZitKi  on  the  eastern  hill.  The  men 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  did  not  succeed  in  getting  full  possession 
of  the  place,  and  the  Jebndtes  still  held  it  when  David  became 
king  of  Isnd.  Some  yean  after  his  jccetsioa  David  succeeded 


after  some  dUBcuIty  is  taking  Jerusalem.  He  esubllshed  hb 
royal  city  on  the  eastern  hill  close  to  the  site  of  the  Jebusite  Zion, 
while  Jebus,  the  town  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tyropoeon 
villqr,  became  tbe  civil  dty,  of  which  Joab,  David's  Iradiog 
general,  was  appointed  governor.  David  aunounded  the  royal 
dty  with  «  wan  and  boflt  a  dtadd,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
Jebusite  fort  of  Zion,  while  Joab  fortified  the  western  town. 
North  of  the  dty  of  David,  the  king,  acting  under  divine  guid- 
ance, chose  n  site  for  the  Temple  of  Jcbovah,  which  was  erected 
with  great  magnificence  by  Sohunoo.  The  actual  dte  occupied 
by  thu  buOdlng  has  given  rise  to  much  controveisy,  thou^  «ll 
authorities  are  agreed  that  it  must  have  stood  on  some  part  of 
the  area  now  known  as  the  Haram.  James  Fergusson  was  of 
o(Hnion  that  the  Ten)[rie  stood  near  the  south-western  comer. 

however,  It  was  proved  Igr  the  explorations  of  ^  Charles 
Wanen  in  1869-187S  that  the  Tyropoeon  valley  passed  tutder  tld* 
corner,  and  tlut  the  foundations  must  have  been  of  enormous 
depth,  FcrgussoD's  theory  must  be  regarded  as  untenable  (see 
also  SottLCHxi,  Holy).  On  the  whole  it  is  most  likdy  that 
the  Tempk  wis  erected  by  Solomoa  on  tbe  same  q>ot  as  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Dome  of  the  Rodt,  commonly  known  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and,  regard  being  bad  to  ttte  levels  of  the 
ground,  it  is  possible  that  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  most  sacred 
chamber  of  the  Tein[^  stood  over  the  rock  which  is  still  re- 
garded with  veneration  by  the  Mihommedans.  Solonum  greatly 
strengthened  the  fbrtlficstions  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably 
the  bu3der  of  the  line  of  defence,  called  by  Josephus  Ihie  first  or 
old  wall,  which  united  the  dties  on  tbe  eastern  and  western  hills. 
The  kingdom  reached  Us  highest  point  of  importance  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  but,  shortly  after  his  death,  it  was  broken  up 
by  tbe  rcbdikm  of  Jeroboam,  who  founded  the  s^urate  kingdom 
of  Israd  with  its  capital  at  Shechem.  Two  tribes  only,  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  with  the  descendants  of  Levi,  remained  faithful 
to  Rehoboam,  tbe  son  of  Solomtm.  Jerusalem  thus  lost  much 
of  its  inq>«tance,  e^>edally  after  It  was  forced  to  surreBdra  to 
Sfaishak,  king  nt  Egypt,  who  carried  off  a  great  part  of  the  riches 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  Solomon.  The  history  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  succeeding  three  centuries  consists  for  tbe 
most  part  of  a  succession  of  wan  against  the  kingdom  of  Israd, 
the  Hoabitcs  attd  the  ^ritns.  jMsh,  king  of  land,  captured 
the  city  from  Amariah,  king  of  Judah,  and  destroyed  part  of  the 
fortifications,  but  these  were-  rebuilt  by  Usxiah,  the  son  of 
AmaziaH,  who  did  much  to  restore  the  city  to  Its  original  pros- 
perity. In  the  reign  of  Hexekiah,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  became 
tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  friio  attempted  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  Heieklih  improved  the  tldenccs  and  arranged  for 
a  good  water  su{^y,  preparatory  to  tbe  dege  by  Sennacherib, 
the  Assyrian  generd.  The  siege  failed  and  the  Assyrians  retired. 
Some  years  later  Syria  was  again  invaded  by  the  ^yptians,  who 
reduced  Judab  to  tbe  poaitloa  of  a  tributary  state.  In  the  rdgn 
of  Zedekiah,  tbe  last  of  tbe  line  of  kings,  Jerusalem  was  captuied 
by  Nebuchadiesur,  king  of  Babylon,  who  pillaged  the  city, 
destroyed  the  Temple,  and  ruined  the  fortifications  (see  Jews, 
(  17).  A  number  of  the  principal  inhahitanta  were  carried 
captive  to  Babj^on,  and  Jerusalem  was  reduced  to  tbe  podtion 
of  an  insignificant  town.  Nebudiadrezzar  placed  in  the  city  a 
garrison  which  appears  to  have  been  quartered  on  the  western 
hill,  while  the  eastern  hiO  on  which  were  the  Temple  and  the  dty 
of  David  was  Idt  more  or  less  desolate.  We  have  no  information 
regarding  Jerusalem  during  tbe  period  ti  the  c^itivity,  but 
fortunately  Nebemiah,  who  was  permitted  to  return  and  rebuild 
the  defences  about  445  b.c,  has  given  a  fairiy  dear  description 
of  the  line  of  the  wall  which  enables  us  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of 
the  eztoit  of  die  dty  at  this  period.  The  Tcmi^e  had  already 
been  partially  rebvilt  by  Zedekiah  and  Us  eonq^nimis,  but  on 
a  scale  far  inferior  to  the  magnificent  buikling  of  King  Sdomon, 
and  Nebemiah  devoted  his  attention  to  tbe  reconstruction  of  the 
walls.  Before  beginahig  tbe  work,  be  made  a  prdiminuy  recon- 
naissance of  the  fortifications  on  the  south  of  the  town  from  tbe 
Valley  Gate,  which  was  near  the  S.E.  comer,  to  the  pool  tA 
Siloam  and  valley  of  the  Kidron.  He  then  alloited  the  recon- 
struction of  wall  and  pdca  to  different  parties  of  woriunen,  nnd 
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his  nuntive  deaaibea  the  portion  of  will  i^n  which  each  of 
these  wu  employed.^ 

It  M  dear  fnxa  hii  Kcoant  that  the  Urm  of  fortificatiom  included 
both  the  cutera  and  western  htlU.  North  of  the  Tem^  cncloiurc 
there  wu  a  sate,  known  u  the  Sheep  Gate,  which  miM  have  opened 
into  tho  thtfd  valley  mentioned  above,  aad  Mood  iiewheie  near 
what  ia  sow  the  aoith  aide  of  the  Haian  eadoauie.  but  conwderably 
•onth  of  the  preMitt  north  wall  of  the  latter.  To  the  west  of  the 
Sheep  Gate  theie  wen  two  unportant  towen  inlbe  wall,  called  reapec- 
ttvely  Mcah  and  Hananec).  The  tower  Hananeel  Utpecially  worthy 
at  Dottoe  aa  it  ■tood  N.W.  of  the  Temple  and  probably  formed  the 
bmtia  of  the  citadri  built  by  Simoa  Haccabaeu*,  which  aaain  w«« 
■ucceeded  by  the  fortre**  of  Antoiiia,coa«tnicted  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  one  of  the  diom  important  poMtioiu  at  the  time  of  the  uege  by 
Tito*.  At  or  near  the  tower  Hananeel  the  wall  turned  south  aloiw 
the  east  aide  of  the  Tyn^oeon  valley,  and  then  asain  wettward, 
cnxaiiiK  tbc  valley  at  a  point  probably  near  the  remarxable  conMruc- 
tion  known  ai  Wbon'a  arch.  A  aate  in  the  valley,  known  a*  the 
Ftah  Gate,  opened  on  a  road  whicn,  leading  from  the  north,  went 
down  the  Tyropoeon  vallev  to  the  MMitbem  pan  of  the  city.  We*t> 
ward  of  thiajaie  the  wall  fdlowcd  the  aouth  aide  of  the  valley  which 
jotaed  the  TyrapoeMi  from  the  west  aa  far  aa  the  north- western 
comer  of  the  city  at  the  aitc  of  the  oreaent  laRa  Gate  end  the  ao- 
called  tower  of  David.  In  tbU  part  of  the  wall  there  were  apparently 
two  gates  facing  north.  i,t.  the  Old  Gate  and  the  Gate  of  Epfaraira, 
400  cubit*  froni  the  comer.*  At  the  comer  itood  the  residence  of 
the  Babylonian  roveraor,  near  the  aite  upon  which  Kinf  Herod 
aftcrwarda  built  nia  magnificent  palace.  From  the  comer  at  the 
tovemor'a  bonae,  the  wall  went  in  a  aoutberly  direction  and  turned 
•outh-eaat  to  the  Valley  Gate,  remain*  a(  which  were  duKOvered 
by  F.  J.  Bliai  and  folly  deacribed  in  hia  ExeataJiont  in  Jtrtuaiem  in 
iBfi4-iifff.  From  the  Valley  Gate  the  waU  took  an  eaalerly  coune 
for  a  dittance  of  tooo  cubits  to  the  Dung  Gate,  near  which  on  the 
eajt  waa  the  Fountain  Gate,  not  far  from  the  lower  pool  of  Siloam. 
Here  was  the  most  •outberly  point  of  Jeruaalem.  and  tae  wall  tuniinc 
hence  to  the  north  foOonedne  west  ride  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron, 
enclosing  the  dty  of  David  and  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  finally 
tuminc  west  at  some  poiu  near  the  dtc  of  the  Golden  Gate  joined 
the  wafl,  already  described,  at  tbc  Sheep  Gate.  Nebemiah  mentions 
a  number  of  places  on  the  caatem  hiU,  including  the  tomb  of  David, 
the  positiona  of  which  cannot  with  our  present  knowlei^  be  fixed 
with  any  certainty. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  waDi  of  Jeruulem  by  Nehcmiah, 
s  comiderable  number  of  Jewa  returned  to  the  dty,  but  we  know 
imcticaDjr  nothing  of  its  histny  for  more  than  a  century  until, 
in  333  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Sjrria.  The  gates  of 
Jenaalem  were  optned  to  him  and  he  left  the  Jews  In  peaceful 
occupation.  But  bis  successors  did  not  act  with  sfmilaT  leniency; 
when  the  dtjr  was  captuted  by  Ptofengr  I.,  king  ol  Egypt,  twelve 
jnean  later,  the  foftificaUcns  wen  paitlally  demolhhcd  and 
apparently  not  again  restored  until  the  period  of  the  high  priest 
Simon  II.,  who  repaired  the  defences  and  also  the  Temple  build- 
ingt.  In  (68  b.c  Antiochua  Epiphanca  captured  Jerusalem, 
destroyed  the  walk,  and  devuttted  the  Tcnple,  itdudog  the 
citjr  to  •  wone  paction  than  it  had  oeca[ded  unce  the  time  of  the 
captivity.  He  built  a  dtadel  called  the  Acra  to  dominate  the 
town  and  [daced  in  it  a'strong  gairiion  of  Greeks.  The  position 
of  the  Acta  is  doobtful,  bat  it  appean  nost  probable  that  it 
stood  on  the  eastern  hiU  between  the  Temple  and  the  city  of 
I>avid,  both  of  iriilch  it  commanded.  Some  writcn  place  it 
north  (rf  the  Temple  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
fortress  of  Antonla,  but  such  a  position  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
descriptions  either  in  Jos^hus  or  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  are  quite  CMiiistMt  with  each  Other.  Other  writers  again 
have  placed  the  Aaa  00  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  upon  which 
the  church  of  the  HtAy  Sepulchre  now  stands,  but  as  this  point 
was  probaUy  qmte  outside  the  dty  at  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphuiea,  and  is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  Temple,  it 
can  hudly  be  accepted.  But  the  rit«  which  haa  been  already 
indicated  al  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  present  Hoeque  d  Aksa  meets 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  authorities  better  than  any  other. 
At  this  point  in  the  Haram  enclosure  there  is  an  enormous  under- 
ground dstcm,  known  as  the  Great  Sea,  and  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  sotirce  of  water  supply  for  the  Greek  garrison. 
The  ot^rcsdon  of  Antiocbos  led  to  a  nveit  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Icadenh^  of  the  Maccabcca,  and  Judas  Uaccabaeus  succeeded 
in  captoring  Jennslcm  after  severe  fighting,  but  could  not  get 
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possession  of  the  Acra,  which  caused  much  trouble  to  tbc  Jews, 
who  erected  a  wall  between  it  and  the  Temple,  and  another  wall 
to  cut  it  ofi  from  the  dty.  The  Greeks  held  out  for  a  consider- 
able time,  but  had  finally  to  sorrender,  probably  from  want  of 
food,  to  Simon  Maccabaeus,  wbo  demolished  the  Acra  and  cut 
down  the  bill  upon  which  it  stood  so  that  it  might  no  longer  be 
higher  than  the  Temple,  and  that  there  should  be  no  separation 
between  the  latter  and  tiie  dty.  Simon  then  constructed  a  new 
dtadel,  north  of  the  Temple,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Acra,  and 
established  in  Judaea  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  a  century,  when  the  Roman  republic  began  to  make  its 
influence  felt  in  Sytia.  In  6$  B.C.  Jerusalem  was  captured  by 
Pompey  after  a  difficult  siege.  The  Asmonean  dyossty  lasted 
a  few  years  longer,  but  finally  came  to  an  end  when  Herod  the 
Great,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  took  possession  of  Jerusalem 
and  became  the  first  king  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty.  Herod 
again  raised  the  dty  to  the  position  of  an  important  capital, 
restoring  the  fortifications,  and  rebuilding  the  Temple  from  its 
foundations.  He  also  built  the  great  fortreas  of  Antonia,  N.W. 
of  the  Temple,  on  the  tStt  of  the  dtadel  of  the  Asmoneans,  and 
construaed  a  magnificent  palace  for  himself  on  the  western  hill, 
defended  by  three  great  towers,  which  he  named  Hariamne, 
Hippicus  and  Phaaadus.  At  some  period  between  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  a  second  ot  outer  wsB  had  been 
built  outside  and  north  of  the  first  wall,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  fix  an  accurate  date  to  this  line  of  defence,  as  the  references 
to  it  in  Josephus  are  obscure.  Herod  adorned  the  town  with 
other  buildings  and  constructed  a  theatre  and  gymnasium.  He 
flooUed  the  are*  of  the  endoture  round  the  Ttmpk,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Haram 
area  date  from  the  time  of  Herod,  while  probably  the  tower  of 
David,  which  stiU  exists  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  is  on  the  same  foun- 
dation as  one  of  the  towers  adjoining  his  palace.  Archelans, 
Herod's  aooceiior,  had  far  lesa  authority  than  Herod,  and  the 
real  power  of  goremment  at  Jerusalem  was  assumed  by  the 
Roman  procurators,  in  the  time  of  one  of  whom,  Pontius  Pilate, 
Jesus  C3irist  was  condemned  to  death  and  cmdfied  outside 
Jerusalem.  The  places  of  his  execution  aad  burial  are  twt 
certainly  known  (see  Sevulchib,  Holt). 

Herod  Agrin>a,  wbo  succeeded  to  ifie  Ungdon,  buHt  a  third 
or  outer  wall  on  the  north  side  of  Jemsalem  in  order  to  endose 
and  defend  the  buildings  which  had  gradually  been  constructed 
outside  the  old  fortifications.  The  exact  line  of  this  third  wall 
is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  probably  followed  aH>roiI- 
mstdy  the  same  line  as  the  eifsting  north  wall  ot  Jcmnlen. 
Some  writers  have  considered  that  it  extended  a  considerable 
distance  farther  to  the  north,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and 
no  remains  have  as  yet  been  found  which  would  support  the 
opinioh.  The  wall  <rf  Herod  Agrippa  was  planned  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  Its  execution  was  stopped  by  the  Romans,  so  that  it 
was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
The  writings  of  Josephus  give  a  good  idea  of  the  fortifications 
and  buildings  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  his 
accurate  personal  knowledge  makes  his  account  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  perusal.  He  explains  clearly  how  Tilus,  beginning 
his  attack  from  the  north,  captured  the  third  or  outer  wall,  then 
the  second  wall,  and  finally  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  the  Temple, 
and  the  upper  city.  After  the  capture,  Htus  ordered  the  Temple 
to  be  demolished  and  the  fortifications  to  be  levelled,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  great  towen  at  Herod's  palace.  It  is, 
however,  uncertain  how  far  the  order  was  carried  out,  and  it  Is 
probable  that  the  outer  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  were  kft 
partially  standing  and  that  the  defences  on  the  west  and  south 
of  the  dty  were  not  completely  levelled.  When  Tilus  and  his 
anny  withdrew  from  Jerusalem,  the  loth  legion  was  left  as  a 
permanent  Roman  garrison,  and  a  fortified  camp  for  Ihdr 
occupation  was  established  on  the  western  hill.  We  have  no 
acconnt  of  the  size  or  position  of  this  camp,  but  a  consideration 
of  the  site,  and  a  comparison  with  other  Roman  camps  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  make  it  probable  that  it  occupied  an  area  of 
about  soacret,  extending  over  what  is  now  known  as  the  Armenian 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
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old  or  fint  w«D,  on  the  west  tiso  by  the  old  wtD,  on  the  louth  by 
a  line  of  defence  lomewhat  tn  the  tame  position  u  the  present 
aouth  wall  where  it  passn  the  Zion  Gate,  and  on  the  east  by  an 
entrenchmoit  running  north  and  south  parallel  to  the  existing 
thoTouihtare  known  as  David  Street.  For  siity  yean  the 
Roman  garrison  were  left  in  undisturbed  occupation,  but  in  iji 
the  Jews  rose  in  revolt  under  the  leadership  of  Bar-Cochebas  or 
Barcochba,  and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem.  After  a  severe 
struggle,  the  revolt  was  suppressed  by  the  Roman  general,  Julius 
Scvenu,  and  Jerusalem  was  recaptured  and  again  destroyed. 
According  to  some  wiiiere,  this  devasution  was  even  more  com- 
plete than  after  the  siege  by  Htus.  About  130  the  emperor 
HadriaD  decided  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  a  Roman 
colony.  The  new  dty  wu  called  Aclia  Capitoltna.  The  exact 
tiae  of  the  city  Is  not  known,  but  it  probably  extended  as  far  as 
the  present  north  wall  of  Jerusalem  and  included  the  northern 
part  of  the  western  hilt.  A  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitol- 
Inut  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  other  buildings 
were  constructed,  known  as  the  Theatre,  the  Demosia,  the 
Tetranymphon,  the  Dodecapylon  and  the  Codra.  The  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  city,  but  Christians  neit  freely 
admitted.  The  history  of  Jerusalem  during  the  period  between 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Aelia  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  and 
the  accession  of  Constantine  the  Great  in  306  is  obscure,  but  no 
impoTUnt  change  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  siae  or 
fortifications  of  the  city,  which  continued  as  a  Roman  colony. 
In  316  ConslaniiiM,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  issued 
orders  to  the  bishop  Hacarius  to  recover  the  site  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Chrbt,  and  the  tomb  in  which  his  body  was  laid 
(see  Sepulchxe,  Holy).  After  the  holy  titct  bad  been  deter- 
mined, Constantine  gave  ordeis  for  the  construction  of  two 
magnificent  churches,  the  one  over  the  tomb  and  the  other  over 
the  place  where  the  cross  was  discovered.  The  present  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  on  the  site  upon  which  one  of  the 
churches  <tf  Constantine  was  built,  but  the  second  church,  the 
Basilica  of  the  Cross,  has  completely  disappeared.  The  next 
important  epoch  in  building  constructioo  at  Jerusalem  was  about 
460,  when  the  empress  Eudocia  visited  Palestine  and  eapcnded 
large  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  city.  The  walls  were 
repaired  by  her  orders,  and  the  line  of  fortifications  appears  to 
have  been  extended  on  the  south  so  as  to  include  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  A  church  was  built  above  the  pool,  probably  at  the 
same  time,  and,  after  having  completely  disappeared  for  many 
centuries,  it  was  recovered  by  F.  J.  Bliss  when  making  his 
exploratioQof  Jerusalem.  The  empress  also  ereacd  a  large  church 
in  honour  of  St  Stephen  north  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  buried  therein.  The  site  of  Ihischurch  was 
discovered  in  1874.  and  it  has  unce  been  rebuilt.  In  the  (th 
century  the  emperor  Justinian  erected  a  magnificent  basilica 
at  Jerusalem,  in  honour  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  and  atuched  to  it 
two  bos[Htals,  one  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  one  for  the 
accommodation  of  tbe  sick  poor.  The  description  given  by 
Procopius  does  not  indicate  dearly  where  this  church  was 
situated.  A  theory  frequently  put  forward  is  that  it  stood 
within  the  Ha  ram  area  near  the  Mosque  of  el  Aksa,  but  it  is  more 
probaUe  that  It  was  on  Zion,  near  the  traditional  place  of  the 
Coenaculum  or  last  supper,  where  the  Habommedan  building 
known  as  tbe  tomb  of  David  now  stands.  In  614  Chosroes  II., 
the  king  of  Persia,  captured  Jerusalem,  devastated  many  of  the 
buildings,  and  massacred  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  churches  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  much  daitiaged,  but 
were  partially  restored  by  the  monk  Modestus,  who  devoted 
UinseU  with  great  energy  to  the  work.  After  a  severe  struggle 
the  Penians  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  who  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  In  629  bringing  with  him  the  holy  cross, 
which  had  been  carried  ofi  by  Chosroes.  At  this  period  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  was  spreading  over  tbe  east,  and  in  637  the 
caliph  Omar  marched  on  Jenualcn,  which  capitulated  after  a 
siege  of  four  months.  Omar  behaved  with  great  moderation, 
restraining  his  troops  from  pillage  and  leaving  the  Christians  In 
possession  of  their  churchn.  A  wooden  mosque  was  erected 
near  the  site  of  the  Temple,  which  was  replaced  by  the  Mosque 


of  Aksa.  bunt  by  the  amir  Abdalraallk  (Abd  d  H^).  who  abo 
constructed  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  known  as  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  in  688.  The  Mahommedans  held  Jerusalem  until  1099, 
when  it  was  captured  by  tbe  crusaders  undn'  Godfrey  of  BouiUon, 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  «(  JerusalcM 
(see  CxuSAOES,  voL  viii.  p.  401}  until  1187,  when  Saladin  re<- 
conquered  it,  and  rebuilt  the  walla.  Since  that  time,  excei>t 
from  iiiQ  to  1139,  and  from  1143  to  1144,  the  city  has  bera 
held  by  the  Mahommedans.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptian 
sultans  until  1517,  when  the  Turks  under  Selim  1.  occupied 
Syria.  Selim's  successor, Suleiman  the  Magnificent, restored  tbe 
fortifications,  which  since  that  time  have  been  little  altered. 

ItoierH  Jcrasa/ra).— Jerusalem  !■  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjalc. 
governed  by  a  muttisarS.  who  reponi  directly  to  the  Porte,  li  has 
the  u»u«l  executive  and  town  councils,  upon  which  the  rccogniied 
religious  communities,  or  miUtU,  have  repmentatives;  and  ti  is 
garriwned  by  iniantry  of  the  V.  army  corps.  The  ctl/  is  connected 
with  it*  pon,  Jaffa,  by  acarriage  road,  41  m.,  and  by  a  metre-gauge 
railway.  54  m.,  which  was  completed  in  1S91,  and  is  worked  by  a 
French  company.  There  are  also  carriage  rosd*  to  Beihkbcm, 
Hebron  and  Jericho,  and  a  road  to  Nablui  wa*  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  1909.  Prior  to  1858,  when  the  modem  building  period  com- 
menced, Jerusalem  lay  wholly  within  its  i6th<eniuTy  waits,  and  even 
ai  late  ai  1875  there  were  few  private  residences  beyond  their  limits. 
At  present  J eruulem  without  the  walls  covers  a  larger  area  than  that 
within  them.  The  growth  has  been  chiefly  towards  the  tiordi  and 
north-west  ilHit  there  are  large  suburbs  on  tfie  west,  and  on  the  souib- 
west  near  the  railway  station  on  the  plain  of  Rephaim.  The  village 
of  Siloam  has  also  increased  in  ti«c,  and  the  western  slopes  ef  GUvef 
arc  being  covend  with  churches,  monasteries  ind  houses.  Amoi^sc 
the  most  marked  features  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  since 
1879  are  the  growth  of  religious  and  Miitanthropic  csubliihntenu: 
the  settlement  <rf  Jewish  colonies  from  Bokhara,  Yemen  and  Europe; 
the  migration  <A  Europeans,  old  Moilein  families,  and  Jews  frooi  the 
city  to  the  suburbs;  the  increased  vegetation,  due  to  the  numerous 
nrdeas  and  improved  methods  of  cultivationi  the  substitution  of 
timber  and  red  tiles  for  the  vaulted  itonc  rood  which  were  w 
characteristic  of  the  old  diy;  the  striking  want  of  beauty,  graodeur. 
and  harmony  with  their  environment  exhibited  by  most  oi  the  new 
buildings;  and  the  introduction  6L  wheeled  iransporl,  which, cutting 
into  the  soft  limestone,  has  produced  mud  ana  dust  to  an  extent 
previously  unknown.  To  facilitate  communication  between  the 
city  and  Its  suburbs,  the  Bab  ei-Zlhire,  or  Herod's  Gate,  and  a  new 
Kate,  near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  walls,  have  been  opened; 
and  a  portion  of  the  wall,  adjotnir^  the  Jaffa  Gate,  has  been  thrown 
down,  to  allow  free  access  for  carnages.  Within  the  city  the  prioci* 
pal  streets  have  been  roughly  paved,  and  iron  bsn  placed  acrosa 
the  narrow  alleys  to  prevent  the  passage  of  camels.  Without  the 
walls  carnage  roads  have  been  made  to  the  mount  of  fSives,  the 
railwuy  station,  and  various  parts  of  the  suburbs,  but  they  arc  kept 
in  bad  repair  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  tbe  increased 
sanitary  requirements  of  the  larger  populaltoo  and  wider  inhabited 
area.  There  is  no  municipal  water-supply,  and  the  main  drain  ol 
the  city  discharges  into  tbe  lower  pod  of  SiloaiB,  whKh  has  beoont 
an  open  cesspit.  In  several  places  tbe  dCbria  wilhui  tbe  walls  is 
saturated  with  sewage,  and  tbe  water  of  tbe  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  and  of  many  of  the  old  citterns,  is  unfit  for  drinUw.  Amoi^st 
the  more  important  buildings  Tot  ecclesiastical  and  philanthnwic 
putposes  erected  to  the  north  of  the  city  since  1S60  are  the  Rusnaa 
cathedral,  hospice  and  boapital;  the  French  hospiul  of  St  Louis, 
and  hospice  and  church  at  St  Augustine;  tbe  Ccratao  schools, 
orphanages  and  hospiuls;  the  new  hoMital  and  industrial  school  of 
tbe  London  mission  ro  the  Jews;  the  Abyasiiuan  church,  the  chunA 
and  schools  of  the  Church  missionary  society ;  the  Anglican  church, 
college  and  bishop's  house;  the  Dominican  monastery,  teminanr 
and  church  of  St  Stephen ;  the  Rothschild  hospital  and  giris'  scboot: 
and  the  industrial  school  and  workshops  of  the  Alliance  Israelite. 
On  the  mount  o(  Olives  are  the  Rusuan  church,  tower  and  hospice^ 
near  the  chapel  aS  the  Ascension;  tbe  Frettch  Paternoster  churdi; 
the  Carmelite  nunnery;  and  the  Russian  church  of  St  Mary  Magda- 
lene, near  Gcihsemanc.  South  of  the  city  are  the  Armenian 
monastery  of  Mount  Zion  and  Bishop  Gobat's  school.  On  the  west 
aide  are  the  institution  of  the  sitters  of  St  Vincent ;  the  Raiisbon 
school;  the  Montefiore  hospice;  the  British  ophthalmic  hoipiial  of 
the  knights  of  St  John;  the  convent  and  chuich  of  the  Clarisaes; 
and  the  Moca>dan  leper  horaital.  Within  the  city  walls  are  the 
Latin  Patriarchal  church  and  ictidentxi  the  sehod  of  tbe  Frtns 
dc  la  Doctrine  Chrttienne;  the  schools  and  printing  house  of  the 
Franciscans;  the  Coptic  monastery;  the  German  church  ol  the 
Redeemer,  and  hotiMce;  the  United  Armenian  church  of  the  Spn«; 
the  convent  and  school  of  the  Soran  de  Zion ;  tbe  AusUian  hoaiMee: 
tbe  Turkish  school  and  museum;  the  monastery  and  seminary  of 
tbe  Fibres  de  la  Miuion  Algtrienne,  with  tbe  restored  church  of  St 
Anne,  the  church,  schocds  and  hospital  of  the  London  miistnu  to 
the  Jews;  the  Armenian  seminary  and  PBtriatchal  buiUiap; 
tbe  Rothschild  hospital;  and  Jewish  hoqiiccs  and  syaagognes. 
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The  dimate  u  natnnlly  good,  but  conlinued  neglect  of  lanitarv 
precauliotis  h>i  made  the  citv  unhealthy.  Dunng  the  tuminer 
UKMitba  the  heat  i«  tempered  oy  a  fmh  ica-breeie,  and  thete  U 
ntuaUy  a  ihaip  fa"  o'  tempenture  ai  niihi;  but  in  apring  and 
autumn  the  east  and  Muth-caat  winds,  whkE  blow  acroet  the  heated 
deprewion  ot  the  Ghor,  are  enervating  and  oppretuve.  A  dry 
KaaoB,  which  laat*  lima  May  to  October,  i*  followed  by  a  rainy 
■aKMi,  divided  into  the  early  winter  and  latter  raiiu.  Snow  laid 
two  years  out  of  three,  but  toon  meit*.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  63-8*  F.,  the  maximum  ii>*,  and  the  minimum  3S*.  The 
mean  monthly  temperature  i«  lowest  (47-3*}  in  February,  and  hi|he*t 
in  AufuM.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  (iB6[  to  1B99)  ia 
j6o6  in.  The  mort  unhealthy  period  ia  from  IM  Mav  to  jitt 
October,  when  there  are,  from  time  to  time,  outbreak*  o(  typhoid, 
mall-pox,  diphtheria  and  other  epidemics.  The  unhealthineM  of 
the  city  b  chiefly  due  to  want  of  proper  drainage, impure  drinking- 
water,  miasma  from  the  disturbed  ruttbtsh  hcapf,  and  contaminated 
duat  from  the  uncle* rued  roada  and  streets.  The  only  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  olive-wood  and  mothcr-or-pearl  goods  for 
sale  to  pilfrimi  and  for  export.  The  imports  <sec  JorpAj  are  chiefly 
food,  cbthing  and  building  material.  The  population  in  1905  was 
aboui6o,ooolMoalem*7aoo,Christiansi3,ooo,Jewi40,ocxi).  During 
the  pilgrimage  seaaon  it  ia  incrcued  by  about  13,000  traveller*  and 
pilrriiii*. 

AuTHOKirns.— Pal.  Exp.  Fund  Publics  lions— Sir  C.  Wjrren. 
Jrnualtm.  Utmoir  (1884);  Clermont ■Ganntau.  Arrhaeol.  Rtsejr,  lui 
{vol.1.,  1899}  :BliM,£juani.(tJ  Jerusiilern{iSi}S);ConiJcr,Lali»  Kini' 
domwf  JrTMuiUm{\ig7),»aii  The  CslyofJermaUm  (jgoi}).  anhisi',ika\ 
survey  over  4000  years;  Lx  Strange,  Fal.  under  Ike  HfoiUrHs  ( iS>;ii>}; 
Fer2U**on,  TrmpUiefUu  Jcwt  ([678):  Hayler  Lenis,  Holy  Ploit>  of 
JtriuaJtmii6W);CkMTtkticf  Constantine al  JeruiaUm  (1891 }.  Gurhe, 
"  Augrabungen  in  Jer.,"  in  Zeiisck'ifi  d.  D.  Fal.  Veretnt  (vol  v.); 
Tobier.  T9p«trapkif9on  Jttuialem  (Berlin.  1854):  Driitc  VVandi-rung 
(1859)  :5cpp,y(ri(SiJM<i(stJdaiA<i/i£f  Lund  (lH73) ;  Rohricht.  Re^f  lU 
ttegmi Hierfiolymileni;  BiH<p!hetaGtoiraphica  Pulaeilinar  (iHoo) :  Oe 
V<i0*,  U  TemfU  de  Jtrusalim  (1864) :  Sir  C.  W.  WII«in.  Golzoiha 
ami  A*  Halj  StPuUkrt  (1906):  publications  of  the  Pat.  Pilgrim*' 
Text  Society  and  ol  the  Sociiti  de  I'OrirnI  latin;  papers  in  Quarurlj 
SM*menU  of  the  P.  E.  l  i.nd.  ihe  Zi<iukrift  d.  D.  Pal.  Vrrmi, 
Clermont -Canneau'*  lUturd  d'archeolotie  ortenlale  und  Eludtt  d'ank. 
vritnlaU,  and  the  Retnit  B^blique:  Baedeker's  Handbook  to  PaltUtnt 
amd  Syria  (lqo6):  Mommen.  Air  hi  Grabttkirckttu  Jtrusalrm  (tMol); 
Caff  sua  mna  dai  U.  Crab  :u  Jtrusaltm  (1900) ;  Courci.  La  Prm  d§ 
JinuM.  par  Ut  Ptrui,  014.  (Orl&ins.  1S96 — Plans,  Ordn^txe 
Survey,  revised  ed.;  Ordnance  Survey  revised  by  Dr  Schick  in 
ZJJJ'.y.  aviii..  189J}.  {C.  W.  W. ;  C.  M.  W.) 

jSBDSiLBM.  imOD  OP  (i67>}-  By  far  the  most  important 
of  the  maoy  synod*  held  at  Jenualem  (see  Wetzer  and  Welle, 
KireJuMlexikm,  lai  cd.,  vi.  1357  sqq.)  ii  that  of  ifi7i;  and  its 
confeauon  is  the  most  vital  statement  of  faith  made  in  the  Creek 
Church  during  the  put  thousand  yean.  It  refutes  vticle  by 
article  the  ctHifession  of  Cyril  Lucaris,  which  appeared  in  Latin 
at  Geneva  in  1619,  and  in  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  four 
"questions,"  in  1633.  Lucaris,  who  died  ini63S  as  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  bad  corre^wnded  with  Western  scholars  and 
had  imbibed  Calvinistic  views.  Tlie  great  opposition  which 
arose  during  bis  lifetime  continued  after  bis  death,  and  found 
clauic  expression  in  the  highly  vcneraied  confession  of  Pelrtis 
Mogilas,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  (1643).  Though  this  was  intended 
as  a  barrier  agaiiut  Calvinistic  influences,  certain  Reformed 
writers,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  persisted  in  claiming  the 
support  of  the  Creek  Church  for  sundry  of  their  own  portions. 
Against  the  Calvinists  the  synqd  of  1671  therefore  aimed  its 
rejection  of  unconditional  predestination  and  of  justilicalion  by 
faith  alone,  also  its  advocacy  of  what  are  substantially  the 
Roman  doctrines  of  iransubstantiation  and  of  purgatory,  the 
Oriental  hostility  to  Calvinism  had  been  fanned  by  the  Jesuiti- 
Againsl  the  Church  of  Rome,  however,  there  was  directed  the 
affirmation  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
not  from  both  Father  and  Son;  thb  rejection  of  the  JUicque  was 
not  unwelcome  to  the  Turks.  Curiotisly  enough,  the  synod  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  heretical  confession  it  refuted  was 
actually  by  a  former  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  yet  the  proofs 
of  its  genuineness  seem  to  most  scholars  overwhelming.  In 
negotiations  between  Anglican  and  Russian  churchmen  the  con- 
fession of  Dosiihcus'  usually  comes  to  the  front. 

Texts. — Th«  confession  of  Dotiiheus,  or  the  eighteen  decree*  of 
tlw  Synod  o(  Jeruialem,  appeared  in  1676  at  Pari*  at  Synodhs 

'  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (1669-1707),  who  presided  over  the 
oynod. 
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BttUehtmilica;  a  revised  text  in  1678  as  Synodus  Jtrotelymxlaw, 
Hardouin,  Acta  cimiUiortiim,  vol.  xi.:  Kimmel,  MimMmtnIa  fidti 
tccUiiat  orimialif  (Jena,  l8)0;  critical  edition);  P.  Schafl,  Tkt 
Crttdt  0/  CkntUitdom,  vol.  it.  (text  after  Hardouin  and  Kimmel, 
with  Lalin  \ntniM.v»)iTk*ActiaruiDurttioJikt  Synod  of  JeruiaUm 
tronilaUd  from  Ikt  Cretk,  with  noUi.  by  J.  N.  W.  B.  Robenton 
(London,  1899):  J.  Michalcescu,  Da  Btktnntnutt  und  d%e-wuktititrH 
Clat^tnimf  til*  dtr  gritchuck-ontntaliuken  Ktnke  (Leipiig,  1904; 
Kimmel'*  text  with  introductions).  Literaturb, — Tk*  Doctrint  0/ 
lAf  Rustian  Cknnk  .  .  .  tnnslated  by  R.  W.  Blackmore  (Aberdeen, 
1S45),  p.  Kxv.  sqq.  :SchafT,  i.  f  17  -JWctier  and  WtUt.  Kirckenltxtkou 
(ind  ed.)(  vi.  1330  teq. ;  Hcraog-Hauck,  RtaitniyklopAd-t  (3rd  ed.), 
viii.  703-703 ;Michalceicu.  113 sqq.  (See CouHCii-s.)  (W.W.R.*) 

JBSI  (anc.  Atsis),  a  town  and  episcopal  sec  of  the  March"*, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  from  which  it  i*  17  m.  W.  by  S. 
by  rail,  31S  ft.  above  sea-tevel.  Pop.  (1901),  i3,i8j.  The  place 
took  its  ancient  name  from  the  river  Aesia  (mod.  Esino],  upon  the 
left  bank  of  which  it  lies.  It  still  retains  its  picturesque  medieval' 
town  walls.  The  Palazio  del  Comune  is  a  fine,  iimple,  early- 
Reiuissance  building  (1487-1503)  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
Martini;  the  walls  are  of  brick  and  the  window  and  door-frames 
of  stone,  with  severely  restrained  ornamentation.  The  court- 
yard with  its  loggiewai  built  by  Andrea  Stnsovinoin  1519.  The 
library  contains  some  goxl  pictures  by  Lorenzo  Lotto.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Baccio  Pontelli  (1488),  designer  of  the  castle 
at  Cstia  (1483-1486).  Jest  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  (1194),  and  also  of  the  musical  composer,  Giovanni 
Battista  Pergolesi  (1710-1736).  The  river  Aesis  formed  the 
boundary  of  Italy  proper  from  about  150  B.C.  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  (e.  61  B.C.);  and,  in  Augustus'  division  of  Italy,  that 
between  Umbria  (the  6th  region)  and  Picenum  (the  5lh).  The 
town  itself  was  a  colony,  of  little  importance,  except,  apparently, 
as  a  recrtiiting  ground  for  the  Roman  army. 

JESSB.  in  the  Bible,  the  father  of  David  (7.1 ),  and  as  such 
often  regarded  as  the  first  in,  the  genealogy  <rf  Jesus  Christ  (cf. 
Isa.  xi.  I,  10).  Hence  thcphrase  "  tree  of  Jesse  "  is  applied  to 
a  design  representing  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  the  royal  line  of 
David,  formerly  a  favourite  ecclesiastical  ornament.  From  a 
recumbent  Hgure  of  Jesse  springs  a  tree  bearing  in  its  branches 
the  chief  figures  in  the  line  of  dcKent,  and  terminating  in  the 
figure  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  There  are  remains  of 
such  a  tree  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Abergavenny,  carved  in 
wood,  and  supposed  to  have  once  stood  behind  the  high  altar. 
Jesse  randclabra  were  also  made.  At  Laon  and  Amiens  there 
are  sculptured  Jesses  over  the  central  west  doorways  of  the 
cathedrals.  The  design  was  chiefly  used  in  windows.  The 
great  east  window  at  Wells  and  the  window  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  at  Chartres  are  fine  examples.  There  is  a  16th-century 
Jesse  window  from  Mechlin  in  St  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
London.  The  Jesse  window  in  the  choir  of  Dorchester  Abbey, 
Oxfordshire,  is  remarkable  in  that  the  tree  forms  the  central 
muUion,  and  many  of  the  figures  are  represented  as  statuettes 
on  the  branches  of  the  upper  tracery;  other  figures  are  in  the 
stained  glass;  the  whole  gives  a  beautiful  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  glass  and  carved  stonework  in  one  design. 

JESSE,  EDWARD  (1780-1868),  English  writer  on  natural 
history,  was  bom  on  the  I4tb  of  January  1780,  at  Hutton  Cians- 
wick,  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish.  He 
became  clerk  in  a  government  office  in  1798,  and  for  a  lime  was 
secretary  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  when  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  In  1811  be  was  appointed  commissioner  of  hackney 
coaches,  and  later  he  became  deputy  surveyor-general  of  the 
royal  parka  and  palaces.  On  the  abolition  of  this  ofhce  he 
retired  on  a  pension,  and  he  died  at  Brighton  on  the  18th  of 
March  1868. 

The  mult  of  hi*  interest  in  the  habit*  and  characteristics  of 
animal*  wa*  a  aeries  of  pleasant  and  popular  book*  on  natural 
hiMOfy,  the  principal  of  which  are  CUomnit  tn  Natutat  Htstory 
(1831-1835):  AnAniUr'i  RambUi  (1836);  AntcdoUs  of  Doft  (1846); 
and  Ltetuies  on  Natural  History  (I863}.  He  alao  ediird  liaak 
Wa1ton'*Comf>baM>i(fn'.GilbertWhites5rJhirM,and  L.  Ritchie's 
Windior  Caillt,  and  wrote  a  numt>er  of  handbook*  to  place*  of 
interest,  including  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court. 

JESSE,  JOHN  ABHBAQE  (1815-1874).  English  historian, 
son  of  Edward  Jesse,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards 
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became  *  ckrk  in  the  Kcietiry's  fleptrtmeiit  <rf  the  admiralty. 
He  died  In  London  on  the  7th  of  July  1874.  His  poem  on  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  published  about  iSji,  and  ma  folloivcd  by 
a  coUectioQ  of  poems  entitled  Tales  of  Ou  Dead,  He  alio  wrote 
a  drama,  Richard  III.,  and  a  fragntentaty  poon  entitled  LoH^m. 
None  of  these  ventures  achieved  any  success,  but  his  numerous 
historical  works  are  written  with  vivacity  and  Interest,  and.  In 
their  own  style,  are  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Kn^and.  They  indudc  Meiiwin  of  tie  Court  of  En^md  during 
Ike  Reipi  of  Ike  Stuarts  (1840),  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England 
from  tkt  RetelMtioK  of  168S  to  Ike  Deatk  ofCtorgfi  It.  (1843) ,  George 
Sdmym  and  kit  Contemporaries  (1843.  new  ed.  i88a),  Uemoirs  of 
tke  Pretenders  and  tkeir  Adkerents  (1845),  Uemoirs  of  Riehard  Ike 
Tkird  and  kis  Contemporaries  (1S61),  and  Uemoirs  of  tke  Life  and 
Reipt  of  King  George  Ike  Tkird  (1867).  The  titles  (rf  these  works 
are  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  character.  They  are  sketches 
of  the  principal  personages  and  of  the  aodal  details  of  various 
periods  in  the  history  of  England  rather  than  complete  and  com- 
prehensive historical  narratives.  In  addition  to  these  works 
Jesse  wrote  Literary  and  Historical  Memorials  of  London  (1S47), 
London  and  its  Celebrilies  (1850) ,  and  a  new  edition  of  this  work  as 
London:  its  Cdebraled  Ckaracters  and  Remarkable  Places  (1871). 
His  Memoirs  of  Cddtrated  Etonians  appeared  in  1875. 

A  collected  edition  containing  most  of  faia  works  in  thirty  volumes 
was  publiibed  in  London  in  1901. 

JBSSBL.  SIR  GBORGB  (1834-1S83),  English  judge,  was  bom 
in  London  on  tlie  13th  of  February  1834-  He  was  the  son  of 
Zadok  Aaron  Jeasel,  a  Jewish  coral  merchant  George  Jessel 
was  educated  at  a  school  for  Jews  at  Kew,  and  being  prevented  by 
then  existing  relipous  disabilities  from  proceeding  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  went  to  University  College,  London.  He  entered  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1841,  and  a  year  later  took  his  B.A. 
degree  at  the  university  of  London,  becoming  M.A.  and  gold 
medallist  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  1S44.  In 
184G  he  became  a  fellow  of  University  College,  and  in  1847  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  earnings  during  his  first 
three  years  at  the  bar  were  53,346,  and  jgs  guineas,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  rise  to  a  tolerably  luge  practice  was  rapid. 
His  woik,  however,  was  mainly  conveyancing,  and  for  long  his 
Income  remained  almost  sUtlonary.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
got  more  work,  and  was  called  within  the  bar  in  1865,  becomic^  a 
bencher  of  his  Inn  in  the  same  year  and  practising  in  the  Rolls 
Court.  Jessel  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member  for'Dover 
in  t868,  imd  although  ndthet  his  intellect  nor  his  oratory  was  of  a 
class  likely  to  commend  itself  to  his  fellow-members,  be  attracted 
Gladstone's  attention  by  two  learned  speeches  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill  which  was  before  the  bouse  in  1869,  with  the  result  that  in 
187 1  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general.  His  reputation  at  this 
time  stood  high  in  the  chancery  courts;  on  the  common  lawside  he 
was  unknown,  and  on  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  came  into 
the  court  of  Queen's  bench  to  move  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  there 
was  very  ncariy  a  collision  between  him  and  the  bench.  His  force- 
ful and  direct  method  of  bringing  his  arguments  home  to  the 
bench  was  not  modified  in  hb  subsequent  practice  before  it.  His 
great  powera  were  fuQy  recognized;  his  bu^ness  in  addition  to  that 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown  became  very  large,  and  his  income  for  three 
years  before  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  amounted  to  nearly 
£>5,ooo  per  annum.  In  1873  Jessel  succeeded  Lord  Romilly  aa 
master  of  the  rolls.  From  1873  to  1881  Jessel  sat  as  a  judge 
of  first  instance  in  the  rolls  court,  being  also  a  member  of  the 
court  of  appeal.  In  November  1874  the  first  Judicature  Act  came 
into  effect,  and  in  1881  the  Judicature  Act  of  that  year  made  the 
master  of  the  rolls  the  ordinary  president  of  the  first  court  of 
appeal,  relieving  him  of  his  duties  as  a  judgeof  first  instance.  In 
the  court  of  appeal  Jessel  presided  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Forsome  time  before  1883  be  suffered  from  diabetes  with 
chronic  disorder  of  the  heart  and  liver,  but  struggled  against  it; 
on  the  16th  of  March  1883  he  sat  in  court  foe  the  last  time,  and 
on  the  3ist  of  March  he  died  at  bis  residence  in  London,  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  being  cardiac  sync<^>e. 
■  As  a  judge  of  first  instance  Jessel  was  a  revdatkm  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  provetlHal  slowness  of  the  dutoceiy  courts 
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and  of  the  master  of  tbcroUs  who  preceded  hisL  .Hed^MMedof 
the  business  before  him  with  n[»dity  combined  with  corrcctocas 
of  Judgment,  and  he  not  only  had  no  arreara  himself,  but  was 
frequently  able  to  help  other  judges  to  dear  thor  lists.  His 
knowledge  of  law  and  equity  was  wide  and  accurate,  and  his 
memory  for  cases  and  command  of  the  prindides  laid  down  tn 
them  extraordinary.  In  the  rolls  court  he  never  reserved  a 
judgment,  not  even  in  the  Ep|Hng  Forest  case  {CommissioneTS  if 
Seioersv.  Glasse,  L.R.  iq  Eq.;  Tke  Times^ iiib  November  iS74)( 
in  which  the  evidence  and  arguments  lasted  twenty-two  dny» 
( 1 50  witnesses  being  examined  in  court ,  while  the  documents  wnt 
back  to  the  days  of  King  John),  and  In  the  court  of  appeal  be 
did  so  only  twice,  and  then  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
colleagues.  The  second  of  these  two  occa^ns  was  the  case  of 
Robarls  v.  Tke  Corporation  of  London  (49  Law  Times  455;  Tke 
Times,  lOth  March  1883),  and  tboae  who  may  read  Jcssel's  judg- 
ment should  remember  that,  reviewing  as  it  docs  the  law  and  cus- 
tom on  the  subject,  and  the  records  of  the  city  with  regard  to  tbe 
ai^wintment  of  a  remembrancer  from  tbe  16U1  century,  tofethcr 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  court,  it  occu^cd  neaily 
an  hour  to  deliver,  but  was  nevertheless  delivered  withtMit  notes — 
this,  too,  on  the  9th  of  March  1883,  when  the  judge  who  uttered 
it  was  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death.  Never  during  tbe  19th 
century  was  the  business  of  any  oouit  performed  so  rapiiUy, 
punctually,  and  satisfactorily  an  It  was  when  Jeud  presided. 
He  was  master  of  the  rolls  at  a  momentoua  period  of  legal  history. 
The  Judicature  Acts,  completing  the  fusion  ol  law  and  equity, 
were  passed  while  he  was  judge  of  first  instance,  and  were  still  new 
to  the  courts  when  be  di^  His  knowledge  and  power  of  aasioai- 
lating  knowledge  <rf  tU  subjects,  his  mastery  of  every  branch  of 
law  with  which  he  had  to  concern  himself,  as  wdl  as  of  equity, 
together  with  his  willingness  to  ^ve  effect  to  the  new  system, 
caused  it  to  be  said  when  he  died  that  the  success  of  the  Judi- 
cature Acts  would  have  been  impossible  without  him.  His 
faulu  as  a  judge  lay  in  Us  ditposttion  to  be  intolerant  oi  thoM 
who,  not  able  to  follow  the  rapidity  of  hb  judgment ,  endeavoured 
to  persist  in  argument  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind;  but 
though  he  was  peremptory  with  the  most  eminent  counsel,  young 
men  had  no  cause  to  comi^ain  of  Us  tieatmeot  of  tbem. 

Jeasel  sat  on  the  royal  ounmission  f&  the  amendment  of  the 
Medical  Acts,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  ot  its 
report.  He  actively  interested  himself  in  the  management  of  Lon- 
don University,  of  which  he  was  a  fdlow  from  1861 ,  and  of  whidi 
he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  in  iSSe,  He  was  one  of  tbe 
commissionen  of  patents,  and  trustee  of  the  British  Musenns. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  judges  which  drafted 
the  new  rules  rendered  necessary  by  the  Judicature  Acts.  He 
was  treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1883,  and  vice^ireudent  of  tbe 
council  of  legal  education.  He  was  also  a  fdlow  <rf  the  Koyal 
Society.  Jessel's  career  marks  an  epoch  on  the  bendi,  owing  to 
tbe  active  pert  taken  by  him  In  rradeiing  the  Judicature  Acu 
effective,  and  also  because  he  was  the  Utt  judge  capable  oi 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  privilege  of  which  he  did  not 
avail  himself.  He  wis  tbe  first  Jew  who,  as  solicitor-general, 
took  a  share  in  the  eiecutive  government  of  hb  country,  the 
first  Jew  who  was  sworn  a  regular  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  the  first  Jew  who  took  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench  of  Great 
Britain;  he  was  also,  for  many  years  aftn  bring  called  to  the 
bar,  so  Ntuated  that  any  one  might  have  driven  him  frc»n  it, 
because,  being  a  Jew,  he  was  not  qualified  to  be  a  member  ctf  tbe 
bar.  In  person  Jeuel  was  a  stoutish,  square-built  man  of 
middle  height,  with  dork  hair,  somewhat  heavy  features,  a  fresh 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  large  mouth.  He  married  in  1856 
AmeUa,  daughter  of  Joseph  Moses,  who  survived  him  tosethcr 
with  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Carles 
James  (b.  1S60),  was  made  a  baronet  shortly  after  the  death 
of  hu  dutingui^ied  father  and  in  reotgnition  of  his  services. 

See  Tke  Timet,  March  33,  1S83;  E.  Manson,  Builders  of  our  Lam 

JESSORE,  ft  town  aikd  dbtrict  of  British  India,  In  tbe  Prest- 
denqr  division  of  Bengal.  Tbe  town  b  on  the  Bhainb  rittt. 
with  ft  nUwsy  station  75  m.  N.E.of  CalcntUu   Pop.  (i90i),Sa54 
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The  DisniCT  or  Jessoie  his  an  ana  of  1915  iq.  m.  Pop. 
(1901),  1,813,155,  ibowing  a  decrease  ol  4%  in  the  decade.  Tbe 
district  forms  ibe  central  portion  of  the  delta  between  the  Hugll 
and  tbe  united  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It  ii  a  vast  alluvial 
plain  intciaectcd  by  riven  and  waieroounes,  whidi  io  the 
aouUiefii  poctkm  ^fcad  out  fnte  lar^  manbei.  Thn  northern 
part  ii  vcniant,  with  eKtentive  groves  of  data-palma;  villages 
are  numerous  and  large;  and  the  people  are  prosperous.  In  the 
central  portion  the  population  is  tpme,  the  only  part  suitable 
for  dwellings  being  the  high  land  on  the  banks  of  riven. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hadhumati  or  Haringhata  [which 
fonns  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district),  with  its'  tributaries 
the  Nabaganga,  Chitra,  and  Bhaimb;  the  Kumar,  Kabadak, 
Katki.  Harihar,  Bhadra  and  Atharabanka.  Within  the  last 
century  the  riven  in  the  interior  of  Jeaaore  have  ceased  to  be 
true  deltaic  riven;  and,  whereas  the  northern  portion  of  the 
district  formerly  lay  under  water  for  several  months  every  year, 
it  is  now  reached  only  by  unusual  inundations.  The  tide 
reaches  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Jessore  town.  Jcisore 
is  the  reotreof  sugar  manufacture  from  date  palms.  TheeKports 
are  sugar,  rice,  pulse-,  timber,  honey,  shells,  Itc;  the  imports 
are  salt,  English  goods,  and  cloth.  The  district  is  crossed  by 
the  Eastern  Bengal  railway,  but  the  chief  means  of  communi- 
cation are  waterways. 

British  administratioa  was  completely  esublished  in  the 
district  in  1781,  when  the  govemorrgcneral  ordered  the  i^Jening 
of  a  court  at  Murali  near  Jessore.  Before  that,  however,  the 
fiscal  administration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  having 
been  transferred  to  tbe  East  India  company  wi'ib  that  of  the  rest 
of  Bengal  in  1 765.  The  changn  in  jurisdiction  in  Jessore  have 
been  very  numerons.  Alter  many  transfen  and  rectifications, 
the  district  was  In  1865  finally  constituted  as  it  at  present  stands. 
The  rajas  of  Jeswre  or  Chanchra  trace  their  origin  to  Bhabeswar 
Sai,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Khan-i-Azam,  an  imperial  general, 
who  deprived  Raja  PraUpaditya,  the  popular  hero  of  the  Sundar- 
bans,  of  several  fiscal  divisions,and  conferred  them  on  Bhabeswar. 
But  Manobar  Rai  (1649-1705)  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
founder  of  the  family.  The  estate  when  he  inherited  it  was  of 
moderate  size,  but  he  acquired  one  parfona  after  another,  until, 
at  hb  death,  tbe  property  was  by  far  the  largest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

JEffTBRt  a  provider  of  "  jests  "  or  amusements,  a  buffoon, 
especially  a  professional  fool  at  a  royal  court  or  in  a  nobleman's 
household  (see  Fool).  The  word  "  jest,"  from  which  "  jester  " 
is  fm-mcd,  is  used  from  the  16th  century  for  the  earlier  "  gest," 
Lst.  galo,  or  m  galM,  things  done,  from  {ovre,  to  do,  hence 
deeds,  exploits,  especially  as  told  in  history,  and  so  used  of  the 
metrical  and  prose  romances  and  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages. 
Tbe  word  became  applied  to  satirical  writings  and  to  any  long- 
winded  empty  tale,  and  thence  to  a  Joke  or  piece  of  fun,  the 
current  meaning  of  the  word. 

JQDATI.  a  religious  order  founded  by  Glovuml  Ct^mbini  t4 
Siena  in  tj6o  Colombini  had  been  aprosperous  merchant  and  a 
senator  in  his  native  city,  but,  coming  under  ecstatic  religions 
inSuences,  abandoned  secular  affain  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
(after  making  provision  for  them),  and  with  a  friend  of  like 
temperament,  Francesco  Hiani.  gave  himself  to  a  life  of  apostolic 
poverty,  penitential  discipline,  hospital  service  and  public 
preaching.  Tbe  name  Jesuati  was  given  to  Colombini  and  his 
disciples  from  the  habit  of  calling  loudly  on  the  name  of  Jesus  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their  ecstatic  sermons.  The  senate 
banfshrd  Colombini  from  Siena  for  imparting  foolish  ideas  to  the 
young  men  of  the  city,  and  he  continued  his  mission  in  Areszo 
and  other  pUces,  only  to  be  bonoilrably  recalled  home  on  the 
outbreak  <Mf  a  devastating  pestilence.  He  went  out  to  meet 
Urban  V.  on  bis  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome  in  1367, and  craved 
hit  sanction  for  the  new  order  and  a  distinctive  habit.  Before 
this  was  granted  Colombini  had  to  clear  the  movement  of  a  sus- 
picion that  it  was  connected  with  the  heretical  sect  of  Fratieelli, 
and  he  died  on  the  jist  of  July  1 367  ,soon  after  the  papal  approval 
had  been  given.  The  guidance  of  the  new  order,  whose  memben 
(an  lay  brother^  itve  themselva  eotiidy  to  works  of  mercy, 
XV  6* 


devolved  upon  Miaiu.  Their  rale  of  Ufe,  originally  a  compound 
of  Benedictine  and  Franciscan  elcmenu,  was  Uter  modified 
on  Augustinian  lines,  but  traces  of  the  early  penitential  idea 
persisted,  «.g.  the  wearing  of  sandals  and  a  daily  flagellation: 
PaulV.int6o6arranged  for  a  small  proportionofcledcal  members, 
and  later  in  the  1 7th  century  tbe  Jesuati  became  so  secularized 
that  the  memben  were  known  as  the  Aquavitae  Fathers,  and  the 
order  was  dissolved  by  Clement  IX.  in  1668.  The  female  branch 
ci  the  order,  the  Jesuati  sisten,  founded  by  Caterina  Colombini 
(d.  1387)  in  Siena,and  thence  widely  dispersed,  more  oonslstentbr 
maintained  the  [uimltive  Milctnets  9I  tht  aodety  lad  survived 
the  male  branch  by  mo  yean,  eiiitiiii  lutil  1873  in  small  com- 
munities in  Italy. 

JESUITS,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  memben  of  tba 
Society  of  Jesus,  a  religious  order  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  in  1539.  This  Society  may  be  defined,  in  its  original 
conception  and  weU-avowed  object,  as  a  body  of  highly 
trained  rdigious  men  of  various  degrees,  bound  by  the  three 
personal  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  together  with, 
in  some  cases,  a  ^>ecial  vow  to  the  pope's  service,  with  tbe  object 
of  labouring  for  the  spiritual  good  of  tbemsclvcs  and  thdr 
neighbours.  Tbey  are  declared  to  be  'mendicuts  and  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  the  other  mendicant  orders.  Tbey  are 
governed  and  live  by  constitutions  and  rules,  mostly  drawn  up 
by  their  founder,  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  approved  by  tbe 
popes.  Their  proper  title  is  "  Clerks  Regulan  of  tbe  Sodety  of 
Jesus,"  the  word  Societas  being  taken  as  synonymous  with  the 
original  Spanish  term,  CemfaHia;  perhaps  tbe  military  term' 
CokoTi  might  more  fully  have  atpr»sed  the  original  idea  of  a 
band  of  spiritual  soldten  living  under  martial  law  and  discipline. 
The  ordinary  term  "  Jesuit "  was  given  to  the  Sodety  by  fta 
avowed  oi^Mnents;  it  is  first  found  in  tbe  writings  of  Cilvinand 
in  the  registen  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  as  early  as  1551. 

ConUiltUioH  and  Pharacter. — The  formation  of  the  Society  was 
a  masterpiece  of  genius  on  the  part  of  a  man  (see  Loyola)  who 
was  quick  to  realize  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  Just  beloro 
Ignatius  was  experiencing  the  call  to  conversion,  Luther  had 
begun  his  revolt  against  the  Roman  Church  by  burning  the  papal 
bull  of  excommunication  on  the  10th  of  December  1510.  But 
while  Luther's  most  formidable  opponent  was  thus  being 
prepared  in  Spain,  tbe  actual  formation  of  the  Society  was 
not  to  take  place  for  dghteen  yean.  Its  conception  seems 
to  have  developed  very  slowly  in  the  mind  of  Ignatius. 
It  introduced  a  new  idea  into  the  Church.  Hitherto  all 
regulan  made  a  point  of  the  choral  office  in  choir.  But  as 
Ignatius  conceived  the  Church  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  what  was 
desirable  in  days  of  peace  ceased  when  the  life  of  the  cloister 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  the  discipline  of  the  camp;  so  in  the 
sketch  of  the  new  sodety  which  he  laid  before  Paul  III.,  Ignatius 
laid  down  tbe  principle  that  the  obligation  of  the  breviary 
should  be  fulfilled  privately  and  separately  and  not  in  choir, 
llie  other  orden,  too,  were  bound  by  the  idea  of  a  constitU' 
tional  monarchy  based  on  the  democratic  spirit.  Not  so  with 
the  Society.  The  founder  placed  the  general  for  life  in  an  almost 
uncontrolled  position  of  authority,  giving  him  the  faculty  of 
dispensing  individuals  from  the  decrees  of  the  highest  legislative 
body,  the  genenl  ^ngr^tions.  Thus  the  prindple  of  military 
obedience  was  exalted  to  a  degree  higher  than  that  existing  bt 
the  older  orders,  which  preserved  to  their  memben  certain 
constitutional  ri^tts. 

The  aoUcMidnd  of  Ignntlas  can  be  seen  throughout  the  constitu- 
tions. Even  in  the  spiritual  labour*  which  the  Socwty  shares  with 
the  other  orders,  its  own  ways  of  dealing  with  persons  and  things 
result  from  the  syttem  of  training  which  succeeds  in  forming  men 
to  a  type  that  is  considered  desiraole.  But  it  muit  not  be  ihaught 
that  in  practice  tbe  rule  of  tbe  Society  and  the  high  degree  of  obedi- 
ence demanded  retult  in  mere  raechaniim.  By  a  lystem  of  check 
and  counter  check  deviwd  in  the  constitutions  the  powfr  of  local 
supnion  is  modified,  to  that  in  practice  the  working  is  smooth. 
Ignatius  knew  that  while  a  high  ideal  wu  necewary  For  every 
society,  his  f^lowen  were  flesh  and  Uood.  not  machines.  He  made 
i(  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Society  was  everythint  and  (he 
ladividnal  nothing,  except  so  far  as  he  might  prove  a  useful  Instni- 
meat  for  canyi^  out  oe  Society's  objects.  Ignatius  saU  to  hw 
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•ccrclary  Pobnco  that  "  in  thow  who  offmd  theniMlvei  he  looked 
ten  la  purely  natural  goodnm  than  to  firmneu  of  character  and 
ability  lor  business,  for  he  was  of  opinion  chat  those  who  were  not 
(it  for  public  business  were  not  adapted  for  filling  offices  in  the 
Society,"  He  funher  declared  that  even  exceptional  qualities  and 
endowments  in  a  candidate  were  valuable  in  his  eye*  only  on  the 
condition  of  their  bein^  brought  into  plav,  or  held  in  aocyance, 
(trictly  at  the  command  of  a  superior.  Hence  his  teaching  on 
obedience.  His  letter  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  (he  Jesuits  of 
Coimbra  in  1553,  is  still  one  of  the  standard  formulariei  of  the 
Society,  ranking  with  those  other  products  of  his  pen.  the  Spirilual 
Exerciitt  and  the  ConilUulioni.  In  this  letter  Ignatius  clothe*  the 
general  with  the  powers  of  a  commander-in-chief  in  time  of  war, 
giving  him  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  members  of  the  Society  in 
eveiy  place  and  for  every  purpose.  He  pushoa  the  claim  even 
further,  requiring,  besides  entire  outward  subnii  -im  to  comin.ind, 
also  the  complete  identification  of  the  inferior's  will  wiih  that  of  [he 
aupcrior.  He  layi  down  that  the  superior  is  to  lie  obeyed  simply 
as  such  and  at  standing  in  the  place  of  Cod,  without  reference  <□  his 
personal  wisdom,  piety  or  discretion;  that  any  (ibcdicncc  which  falls' 
short  ol  making  the  superior's  will  one's  own,  in  inward  affecilon  as 
well  as  in  outward  effect,  is  tax  and  imperfect:  thai  f^oing  beyond 
the  letter  of  command,  even  in  things  abstracl  Iv  (;ood  and  praise- 
worthy, is  disobedience,  and  that  the  "  sacrihci  <>f  ihc  intellect  "  is 
the  third  and  highest  grade  of  obedience,  well  pi  i^ing  to  God,  when 
the  inferior  not  only  wills  what  the  superior  will^.  but  thinks  what 
he  thinks,  submitting  his  judgment,  so  far  as  it  is  pof^ible  for  the 
will  to  influence  and  lead  the  judgment.  This  Lfiier  on  Ohedtrtue 
was  written  for  the  guidance  and  formation  of  Ign^tiii'.'^  own 
followers;  it  was  an  entirely  domestic  aifair.  But  uiiL-n  ii  became 
known  beyond  the  Society  ihe  teachins  met  with  great  opposition, 
especially  from  members  of  other  oraera  whose  institutes  repre- 
sented tne  normal  days  of  peace  ralher  than  those  of  war.  The 
letter  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisitions  of  Spain  and  Portugal; 
and  it  tasked  all  the  skill  and  learninz  of  Bcllarmine  as  its  apologist, 
together  with  the  whole  influence  of  the  Society.to  avert  wftat  teemed 
to  be  a  probable  condemnation  at  Rome. 

The  teaching  of  the  Ltlier  must  be  understood  in  the  living  spirit 
of  the  Society,  [gnatius  himself  laya  down  the  rule  that  an  inferior 
i*  bound  to  make  all  necessary  representations  to  his  superior  so  as 
to  guidr  him  in  imposing  a  precept  of  obedience.  When  a  superior 
knows  the  views  of  his  infenar  and  still  commands,  it  is  t>ecau4e  he 
is  aware  of  other  sidc«  of  the  question  which  appear  of  greater 
importance  than  those  that  the  inferior  has  Mought  forward. 
Ignatius  distinctly  excepts  the  case  where  obedience  in  itself  would 
be  sinful;  "  In  all  things  "('^  1  ought  to  do  the  will  of  my 
superior  and  not  my  own."  There  may  be  case*  where  an  inferior 
judges  that  what  is  comnundcd  is  sinful.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Igtutiui  says:  "When  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  commanded  by 
my  superior  to  do  a  thing  against  which  m^  conscience  revolt*  a* 
■infut  and  my  superior  judges  otherwise,  it  is  my  duly  to  yield  my 
douhls  to  him  unless  I  am  otherwise  constrained  by  evident  reasons. 
...  II  submissions  do  not  appease  my  conscience  I  must  impart 
my  doubt*  to  two  or  three  persons  of  discretion  and  abide  by  tneir 
decision."  From  this  it  is  clear  that  only  in  dciiU/uJ  cases conceminj 
•in  should  an  inferior  try  to  submit  his  judgment  lo  that  of  hi* 
superior,  who  tx  offitio  is  held  to  be  not  only  one  who  would  not  order 
what  is  clearly  sinful,  but  also  a  competent  judge  who  knows  and 
understands,  better  than  the  inferior,  the  nature  and  aspect  of  the 
command.  As  the  Jesuit  otiedience  is  fused  on  the  law  of  God,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  that  he  should  be  bound  to  obey  in  what  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  divine  service.  A  Jesuit  lives  in  obedience  all  his 
life,  though  the  yoke  is  not  calling  nor  always  fell.  He  can  accept 
no  disnily  or  office  which  will  make  him  independent  of  the  Society; 
and  even  if  ordered  by  the  pope  to  accept  the  cardinalace  or  the 
episcopate,  he  is  still  bound,  it  not  to  obey,  yet  to  listen  to  the 
■dviceof  those  whom  the  general  deputes  to  counsel  him  in  important 
maitcr*. 

The  Jesuits  had  to  find  their  principal  work  in  Ihe  world  and  in 
direct  and  immediate  contact  with  mankind.  To  seek  spiritual 
perfection  in  a  retired  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer  did  not  seem 
to  Ignatius  lo  be  the  best  way  of  reforming  the  evils  which  had 
brought  about  Ihe  revolt  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  his  followers 
from  this  sort  of  retirement,  except  as  a  mere  temporary  preparation 
for  later  aclivity;  he  made  habitual  intercourse  with  the  world  a 
prime  duty;  and  to  this  end  he  rigidly  suppressed  all  such  external 
peculiarities  of  dress  or  rule  as  tended  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
nis  followers  acting  freely  as  emissaries,  agenis  or  missionaries  in 
the  most  various  places  and  circumstances.  Another  change  he 
introduced  even  more  completely  than  did  the  founders  of  the 
Friars.  The  Jesuit  h.is  no  home;  the  whole  world  is  his  parish. 
Mobility  and  cosmopolitanism  arc  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Society. 
At  Ignatius  said,  the  ancient  monastic  communities  wer«  the 
infantry  of  the  Church,  whose  duty  was  to  stand  firmly  in  one  place 
on_  the  "battlefield ;  the  Jesuits  were  to  be  her  light  horse,  capable  o( 
going  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  especially  apt  and  de- 
signed lor  scouting  and  skirmishing.  To  carry  out  this  view,  it 
was  one  of  his  plans  to  send  forrigncrs  as  superiors  or  ofhcers  lo  the 
Jesuit  houses  in  each  country,  requiring  of  these  envoys,  however, 
invariably  to  use  the  language  of  their  new  place  of  residence  and 


to  study  it  both  in  apealting  and  writing  till  entire  nattery  el  H 
had  been  acquired— thus  by  degrees  makiiH  all  the  pans  of  ha 
system  mutually  interchangeable,  and  so  largely  increasing  iht 
number  of  persons  eligible  to  fill  any  given  posi  witfioui  relerrnct 
to  locality.  But  subsequent  experience  has.  in  practice,  modifitd 
this  interchange,  as  far  as  local  government  goes,  though  the  ceotnl 
goveraoieat  ol  tbe  Society  b  klwaya  coamopolitan. 

Next  we  inust  consider  tbe  machinery  by  wtu'cb  the  Sodeir 
bcotutitutedand  governed  so  as  to  malMitft  spirit  a  living  eittrgy 
and  not  a  mere  abstract,  theory.  The  Sodety  a  distribuTed 
into  six  grades:  novices,  scholastics,  temporal  coadjuton  (Uy 
brothers),  spiritual  coadjutors,  professed  of  tbe  three  vdwi, 
and  professed  of  the  four  vows.  No  one  can  become  a  paUulaal 
for  admission  lo  the  Society  until  founccn  years  M,  unlta 
by  special  dispeiualion.  The  novice  is  claatified  according  u  hb 
destination  is  the  priesthood  or  lay  brotberiiood,  while  a  tkiid 
class  of  "  indiflerents  "  receives  such  as  are  reserved  for  lurtba 
inquiry  before  a  decision  of  this  kind  is  made.  Tbe  tiovict  bu 
first  to  undergo  a  strict  retreat,  practically  in  solitary  cto- 
finement,  during  which  he  receives  from  a  director  the  Sfirittd 
Estrcitti  and  makes  a  general  confession  of  his  whole  life;  tfier 
which  the  bnt  novitiate  of  two  yeata'  duration  begins.  In  this 
period  of  trial  tbe  real  character  of  the  man  is  discerned,  his 
weak  points  are  noted  and  his  will  is  tested.  Prayer  and  the 
practices  of  asceticism,  as  means  to  an  end,  are  tbe  chid  occu- 
patiotu  of  the  novice.  He  may  leave  or  be  ^iTmiwd  at  any 
time  during  Ihe  two  years;  but  at  the  end  of  the  pcrioal  if  be  ii 
approved  and  destined  for  the  priesthood,  he  b  advanced  lo 
the  grade  of  scholastic  and  takes  the  following  simple  vows  in  ibt 
presence  of  certain  witnesses,  but  nat  to  any  person; — 

"  Almighty  Everlasting  Cod,  albeit  everyway  mo«I  anworthy  is 
Thy  holy  sight,  yet  relying  on  Thine  in6nite  kiiMlneaa  and  merrr 
and  impelled  by  the  desire  of  serving  Thee,  before  tbe  Most  H- 1' 
Virgin  Mary  and  all  Thy  heavenly  host,  I,  N.,  vow  to  Thy  diunt 
MaicEiy  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Perpetual  Obedience  to  the  SocirT)' 
of  Jesus,  and  promise  that  1  will  enter  Ihe  same  Society  to  live  in  it 
perpetually,  understanding  all  things  according  to  tbe  Const  it  utioei 
of  the  Society.  I  hurablv  pray  from  Thine  immense  goodness  (id 
clemency,  through  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Thou  wilt  di.tn 
to  accept  this  sacrifice  in  the  odour  of  iweeiness:  and  as  Thou  ha* 
granted  me  to  desire  and  to  offer  thit.  to  wilt  Thou  bestow  abuadaK 
grace  to  fulfil  it." 

The  scholastic  then  foUowi  the  ordinary  courw  of  an  under- 
graduate at  a  university.  After  pasiingfive  yean  in  arts  he  has. 
while  still  keeping  up  his  own  studies,  to  devote  five  w  six  yean 
more  to  teaching  tbe  junior  classes  in  various  Jesuit  ccbooli 
colleges.  About  this  period  be  takes  his  simple  vows  in  the 
following  terms:— 

"  I,  N.,  promise  to  Almighty  God,  before  Hi*  Virgin  Mother  sad 
the  whole  heavenly  host,  and  to  thee.  Reverend  Father  Geeenl 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  holding  Lhe  pbce  of  God.  and  to  thy  suctn-  ' 
sors  (or  to  thee.  Reverend  Father  ii.  in  place  ol  the  General  d  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  his  successors  holding  the  pbce  of  God).  ?rr-  . 
petual  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience :  and  according  toil  apecaliw 
care  in  the  education  ot  boys,  according  to  the  manner  exprawl  is 
the  Apostolic  Letter  and  Constitution*  of  the  taid  Society."  | 

The  lay  brothers  leave  out  the  clause  concerning  educatioa. 
The  scholastic  does  not  begin  the  study  of  theology  uniil  beii  | 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  and  then  pastes  through  a  four  or  si 
years'  course.    Only  when  he  is  thirty-four  or  thirty-six  can  i 
be  ordained  a  priest  and  enter  on  the  grade  of  a  qwriioal  c«-  j 
adjutOT.    A  lay  brother,  before  he  can  beconae  a  tcmpotit  i 
coadjutor  for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  must  pan  in  J 
years  before  he  is  admitted  to  vows.    Sometimes  after  ordiai-  | 
lion  the  priest,  in  the  midst  of  bis  work,  is  again  called  any  j 
to  a  third  year's  novitiate,  called  the  terlianship,  aa  a  pt«pu>- 
tion  for  his  solemn  profession  of  the  three  vows.    His  forV 
vows  were  simple  and  the  Society  was  at  libeny  lo  dtsnisi 
for  any  canonical  reason.    Tbe  formula  of  the  famous 
vow  is  as  follows; — 

"  I,  N.,  promise  to  Almighty  Cod,  before  Hi*  Vtrgin  Morbtrw^ 
the  whole  heavenly  host,  and  to  all  standing  by  :and  totbee,  Revo^^' 
Father  General  of  the  Society  of  Jetu*.  nolding  the  place  of  Co^ 
and  to  thy  successors  (or  to  inee.  Reverend  Father  Si.  ia  plic'  ^ 
the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  his  tucces!wrs  holdiaf 
place  ol  God),  Perpetual  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obediencr, 
according  to  it  a  peculiar  care  in  the  education  of  boys  acccfdicj  U 
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the  form  of  life  contained  in  the  Apostolic  Letter*  of  the  Society  ot 
JCNsand  in  its  Constitutioiu." 

Immediately  after  the  vows  the  Jesuit  adds  the  following 
timpJe  vows:  (t)  that  be  will  never  act  nor  consent  that  the 
provisions  in  the  constitution!  coDceraing  poverty  should  be 
diuiced;  (a)  that  he  will  not  directly  nor  indirectly  procure 
elect  ion  or  protnotion  for  himself  to  any  prelacy  or  dignity 
in  the  Society;  (3)  that  he  will  not  accept  or  consent  to  his 
election  to  any  dignity  or  prelacy  outside  the  Society  unless 
forced  thereunto  by  obedience;  (4]  that  U  he  knows  of  oihera 
doing  these  thioga  be  will  denounce  them  to  the  superiors; 
(5)  that  it  dected  to  a  bishopric  he  will  never  refuse  to  hear 
such  advice  as  the  general  may  deign  to  send  bim  and  will 
follow  it  if  be  judges  it  is  better  than  hts  own  opinion.  The 
professed  is  now  eligible  to  certain  ofiices  in  the  Society,  and  he 
may  remain  as  a  professed  father  of  the  three  vows  for  the  rest 
of  his  h'fc.  The  highest  class,  who  constitute  the  real  core  of  the 
Society,  whence  all  its  chief  officers  are  taken,  are  the  professed 
ol  the  four  vows.  This  giade  can  seldom  be  reached  until 
the  candidate  is  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  which  involves  a  proba- 
tion of  thirty-one  years  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  entered  on 
the  novitiate  at  the  earliest  legal  age.  The  number  of  these 
select  members  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  Society; 
the  exact  proportion  varies  from  time  to  lime,  the  present  ten- 
dency being  to  increase  ibe  number.  The  vows  of  this  grade 
arc  the  tame  as  the  last  fonnula,  frith  the  addition  of  the  (oUow- 
iog  Important  clause: — 

"  Hofcover  I  pramiie  the  fpecial  obedience  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  concemiiw  missum,  as  n  contained  in  the  same  AportoTK 
Utter  ud  CMMitytnos." 

Tbcie  varioui  members  of  the  Sodely  are  distnlmted  in  its 
novitiate  houses,  ils  colleges,  its  professed  houses  and  its  mis- 
sion residences.  The  question  has  been  hotly  debated  whether, 
in  addKion  to  these  six  grades,  there  be  not  a  seventh  answenng 
in  some  degree  to  the  icrtiaries  of  the  Franciscan  and  Oonunican 
orders,  bat  secretly  affiliated  to  the  Society  and  acting  as  its 
emisswies  in  various  lay  positions  This  class  was  styled  in 
France  "  Jesuits  of  the  short  robe,"  and  there  is  some  evidence 
in  support  of  its  actual  existence  under  Louis  XV.  The  Jesuits 
themselves  deny  the  existence  ol  any  such  body,  and  are  able  to 
addooe  the  nc^ivc  disproof  that  00  provision  for  it  it  to  be 
found  in  their  constitutions.  On  the  other  fund  there  are 
clauses  therein  which  make  the  creation  of  such  a  class  perfectly 
feasible  if  thought  expedient.  An  admitted  instance  is  the  case  of 
FranciKo  Boigia,  who  in  1548,  while  stiU  duke  of  Gandia,  was 
received  into  the  Society.  Wlut  has  given  colour  to  the  idea  is 
that  certain  persons  have  nude  vows  of  obedience  to  individual 
Jesuits;  as  Thomas  Worthington,  rector  of  the  Douai  seminary, 
to  Father  Robert  Parsons;  Ann  Vaux  to  Fr.  Henry  Garnet, 
who  told  ber  t  hat  be  was  not  indeed  allowed  to  receive  ber  vow*, 
but  that  she  might  make  them  if  she  wished  and  then  receive  his 
direction.  The  ardiae<riogjsi  George  Oliver  of  Exeter  was, 
according  to  Foley's  Rttords  of  Ike  Em^ish  Prorinee,  the  last 
of  the  secular  priests  of  England  who  vowed  obedience  to  the 
Society  before  its  suppression. 

The  general  lives  permanently  at  Rome  and  holds  in  bis  hands 
the  right  to  appoint,  not  only  to  the  office  of  provincial  over  each 
of  the  head  districts  into  which  the  Society  is  mapped,  but  to 
the  offices  of  each  house  in  particular.  There  is  no  standard  of 
electoral  right  in  the  Society  except  in  the  election  of  the  general 
hiniscir.  By  a  minute  and  frequent  system  of  oflidal  and  private 
reports  be  is  informed  of  the  dcnngs  and  progress  of  every 
member  of  the  Society  and  of  everything  that  concerns  it 
throughout  the  world.  Evciy  Jesuit  has  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  in  certain  cases  of  communicating,  directly  and 
privately,  with  his  general.  While  the  general  thus  controls 
everything,  he  himself  is  not  exempt  from  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  Society.  A  consultative  council  is  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  general  congregation,  consisting  of  the  assistants  of  the 
various  nations,  a  sociui,  or  adviser,  to  warn  him  of  mistakes,  and 
a  confessor.  These  be  cannot  remove  nor  select;  and  he  is  bound, 
in  certain  cinnimstanccs,  to  listen  to  their  advice,  although 
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he  b  not  oUiged  to  i^low'lL  Once  dected  the  geaenl  may 
not  tduie  the  office,  nor  abdicate,  not  accept  any  dignity 
or  office  outside  of  the  Society;  on  the  other  hand,  for  certain 
definite  reasons,  he  may  be  suspended  or  even  deposed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Society,  which  can  thua  preserve  itself  from 
destitictioik  No  such  ioitance  hu  occurred,  although  steps 
were  once  lakcn  In  thb  direction  in  the  cose  of  «  genml  who 
had  set  himself  against  the  current  feding. 

It  is  nid  that  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  ia  independent  of  the 
pope;  and  hi*  popular  name,  "  the  black  pope,"  has  gone  to  confirm 
this  idea.  But  it  is  based  on  an  nitirely  wrong  conception  of  the 
two  offices.  The  suppression  ol  the  Society  by  Clement  XIV.  in 
177^  was  an  object-leuon  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
Society  became  very  numerous  and,  from  time  to  timr,  received 
extraordinary  privileges  from  popes,  who  were  warranted  by  the 
necesHties  01  the  times  in  granting  them.  A  great  number  id 
influential  friends,  also,  gathered  round  the  fathers  who,  natuially, 
•ought  in  every  way  to  retain  what  bad  been  granted.  I^pes  who 
thought  it  well  to  bring  about  certain  changes,  or  to  withdraw 
privileges  that  were  found  to  have  poised  their  intentions  or  to 
interfere  unduly  with  the  rights  of  other  bodies,  often  met  with 
loyal  resistances  against  their  proposed  meatures.  Resistance  up 
to  a  certain  point  ti  lawful  and  u  not  disobedience,  for  every  society 
has  the  right  of  self- preservation.  In  cases  where  the  popes  insistea, 
in  spite  (3  the  representations  of  the  Jesuits,  their  commands  were 
obeyed.  Many  of  the  popes  were  distinctly  unfavourable  to  ihe 
Society,  while  others  were  as  friendly,  and  often  what  one  pope  did 
against  them  the  next  pope  withdrew.^  Whatever  was  done  in  tiroes 
when  strong  divergence  of  opinion  existed,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  actions  of  individuals  who,  even  in  so  highly  organised 
a  body  as  the  Society  of  Jesus,  cannot  always  be  successfully 
contr^ed  by  their  superiors,  yet  the  ultimate  mult  on  the  part  M 
the  Society  has  always  been  obedience  to  the  pope,  who  auihorucd. 
protected  and  [nlvReged  them,  and  on  whom  they  ultimately 
depeind  for  their  very  existence. 

Thus  ronstitulcd,  with  a  skilfal  unitm  of  strictness  and 
freedom,  of  complex  organization  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
in  working,  the  Society  was  adtnirably  devised  for  its  purpose 
of  introducing  a  new  power  into  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Its  immediate  services  to  the  Chureh  were  great.  The  Society 
did  much,  single-handed,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Protestant 
advance  when  half  of  Europe,  which  had  not  already  shaken 
off  its  allegiance  to  the  papacy,  was  threatening  to  do  so.  The 
honours  of  the  reaction  belong  to  the  Jesuiu,  and  the  reactionaiy 
spirit  Ska  become  their  tradition.  'n>ey  hod  the  wisdom  to  see 
and  to  admit,  io  their  comspondence  with  their  stiperiors, 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the  ignorance, 
neglect  and  vicious  lives  of  so  many  priests.  They  recogniaed, 
as  most  earnest  men  did,  that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  hi^er 
places,  and  that  these  could  best  be  touched  by  indirect  methods. 
At  a  time  when  primary  or  even  secondary  education  had  in 
most  places  become  a  mere  eficte  and  pedantic  adherence  to 
obsolete  methods,  they  were  bold  enough  to  innovate,  both  in 
system  and  material.  Putting  fresh  spirit  and  devotion  into  the 
work,  they  not  merely  uught  and  catechized  in  a  new,  frcih 
and  attractive  manner,  besides  establishing  free  schools  of 
good  quality,  but  provided  new  school  books  for  their  pupils 
which  were  an  enormous  advance  on  those  they  found  in  use; 
so  that  for  neariy  three  centuries  the  Jesuits  were  accounted 
the  best  schoolmasters  in  Europe,  as  they  were,  till  their  forcible 
suppression  in  iQoi,  confessedly  the  best  in  France.  The  Jesuit 
teachers  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  their  pupils  by  mingled 
firmness  and  gentleness.  Although  the  method  of  the  Sath 
SlitdiMum  has  ceased  to  be  acceptable,  yet  it  played  in  its  time  as 
serious  a  part  in  the  intellectual  devel^unent  <rf  Europe  as  did 
the  method  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  modem  warfare.  Bacon 
succinctly  pvcs  his  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  teaching  in  these 
words:  "  As  for  the  pedagogical  part,  the  shortest  rule  would 
be,  Consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits;  for  nothing  better  has 
been  put  in  practice"  (De  Augmenlis,  vi.  4).  In  instruction 
they  were  excellent;  but  in  education,  or  formation  of  character, 
deficient.  Again,  when  most  of  the  continental  clergy  had 
sunk,  more  or  less,  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  slough  which 
is  pictured  for  us  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  the  Epiilaiai 
ebicurorum  nrorum  (see  Hutten,  Ulrich  von),  the  Jesuits  won 
bock  respect  for  the  clerical  calling  by  their  penonal  culture 
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and  tbewdinpetditble  parity  of  tbclrliva.  Time  C|uilities  they 
have  carefuUy  guintiiMd;  and  probably  no  large  body  of  men 
In  tbe  worid  has  been  to  free  from  the  reproach  of  discreditable 
membm  or  has  kept  up,  on  the  whole,  an  equally  high  average 
of  intelligence  and  conduct.  As  preachers,  too,  they  delivered 
the  pu^t  from  the  bondige  of  an  eltelc  tcbdastidsm  uid 
reached  it  once  a  deamcss  and  limpUdty  of  treatment  such  ai 
the  English  pulpit  scarcely  begins  to  exhibit  till  after  the  days 
of  Tillotion;  while  In  literature  and  theology  they  count  a  far 
larger  number  of  tcqtectable  writers  than  any  other  religious 
•odety  can  boaat.  It  to  in  the  mission  field,  however,  that  their 
acUevements  have  been  most  remarkaUe.  Whether  toiling 
among  the  teeming  mllliona  in  Hindustan  and  China,  labouring 
amongit  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  of  North  Amerjca.  govern- 
ing and  civilizing  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  in  the 
nistions  and  "  Rducttons,"  or  ministering,  at  the  hwirly  risk 
(tf  Ida  Ufe  to  hto  fellow-Cathotica  in  England  under  Eliaabeth 
and  the  Stuarts,  tbe  Jesuit  appears  alike  devoted,  indefatigable, 
dieerful  and  worthy  of  hearty  admiration  and  reflect. 
I  Nevertheless,  two  surttiog  and  indisputable  facts  meet  the 
student  who  pursues  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  first  is  the 
universal  suspicion  and  hostUily  it  has  incurred— not  merely 
from  the  Protestants  whose  avowed  foe  It  has  been,  not  yet  from 
the  enemies  ot  all  clericalism  and  dogma,  but  from  every  Catholic 
state  and  nation  in  the  world.  Its  chief  enemies  have  been 
those  of  the  household  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The 
second  fact  to  the  ultimate  failure  which  seems  to  dog  all 
its  most  promising  schemes  and  efforts.  These  two  results 
arc  to  be  observed  alike  in  the  provinces  of  morals  and 
politics.  The  first  cause  of  the  opposition  indeed  redounds 
to  the  Jesuits'  aedit,  for  it  was  largely  due  to  their  success. 
Their  pulpits  rang  with  a  studied  eloquence;  their  churches, 
sumptuous  and  attractive,  were  crowded;  and  in  the  confes- 
sional their  advice  was  eagerly  sought  in  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  for  they  were  the  fashionable  professors  of  the  art 
of  direction.  Full  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  devoted  wholly  to 
their  Society,  they  were  able  to  bring  in  numbers  of  rich  and 
Influential  persons  to  their  ranks;  for,  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  power  of  wealth,  they  became,  of  set  purpose,  the  apostles 
of  the  rich  and  influential  The  Jesuits  felt  that  they  were  the 
new  men,  the  men  of  the  time;  so  with  a  perfect  confidence  in 
themselves  they  went  out  to  set  the  Church  to  rights.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  success,  so  well  worked  for  and  so  well  de- 
served, failed  to  win  the  approval  or  sympathy  ol  those  who 
found  themselves  supplanted.  Old-fashioned  men,  to  whom 
the  ^lostles'  advice  to  "  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  "  seemed 
sufficient,  niistnisted  those  who  profeucd  to  go  beyond  all 
othen  and  adopted  as  their  motto  tbe  famous  Ad  majorm  Dei 
ilortcm, "  To  tbe  greater  glory  of  God."  But,  besides  this,  the 
isprit  it  eorpt  which  is  necessary  for  every  body  of  men  was,  it 
was  held,  carried  to  an  excess  and  made  the  Jesuits  intolerant 
of  any  one  or  anything  if  not  of  "  ours."  The  novelties  too 
which  they  introduced  into  the  conception  of  the  religious  life, 
naturally,  were  displeasing  to  the  older  orders,  who  felt  like  old 
aristocratic  families  towards  a  newly  rich  or  purse-proud  up- 
start. The  Society,  or  rather  its  members,  were  too  aggressive 
and  self-assertive  to  be  welcomed;  and  a  certain  characteristic, 
which  so<m  began  to  manifest  itself  in  an  impatience  of  episcopal 
contrtd,  showed  that  the  quality  of  "  Jesuitry,"  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  Society,  was  singulariy  lacking  in  their  dealings 
with  opponents.  Their  political  attitude  abo  alienated  many. 
Many  (rf  tbe  Jesuits  could  not  separate  religion  from  politics. 
To  say  thto  b>  only  to  assert  that  they  were  not  clearer-minded 
than  most  men  of  their  age.  But  unfortunately  they  invariably 
took  the  wrong  side  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools 
of  men  who  saw  farther  and  more  clearly  than  ihey  did.  They 
had  their  share,  direct  or  indirea,  in  the  embroiling  of  stales,  in 
concocting  conapiraciei  and  in  kindling  wan.  They  were  abo 
responsibk  by  their  theoretical  teachinp  In  theologica]  schools, 
^wfaere  cases  were  considered  and  treated  in  the  abstraa,  for  not 
a  few  assas^nations  of  the  enemies  of  the  cause.  Weak  minds 
beard  tyrannicide  discussed  and  defended  in  the  abstract;  aod 


it  was  no  wonder  that,  when  opportunity  served,  tbe  train  tbat 
had  been  heoUessly  laid  by  speculative  professois  was  fired  by 
rash  hands.  What  professors  like  Suarez  taught  in  tbe  calm 
atmosphere  of  the  lecture  hall,  what  writers  like  Mariana  u[AeId 
and  praised,  praaical  men  took  as  justification  for  deeds  of 
blood.  There  to  no  evidence  that  any  Jesuit  took  a  direct  pan 
in  political  assassinations;  however,  indirectly,  they  may  have 
been  morally  responsible.  They  were  playing  with  edged  toob 
and  often  got  wounded  through  theii  own  carelessoeas.  Other 
grievances  were  raised  by  their  perpetual  meddling  in  politics, 
e.(.  th^  large  share'ln  fanidng  the  flames  of  political  hatred 
against  the  Huguenots  under  the  last  two  Valois  kings;  ibeir 
perpetual  plotting  against  En^and  In  the  rdgn  of  Qizabeth; 
their  share  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  in  the  relipous  miseries 
of  Bohemia;  their  decisive  inlhience  in  causing  tbe  revocation 
of  [he  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  from 
France;  the  ruin  of  the  Stuart  cause  under  James  II.,  and  tbe 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  succession.  In  a  number  of 
cases  where  the  evidence  against  them  is  defective,  it  to  at  least 
an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  there  is  always  direct  proof  of 
some  Jesuit  having  been  in  communication  with  the  actual  agents 
engaged.  They  were  the  stormy  pctreb  of  politics.  Yet  tbe 
Jesuits,  as  a  body,  should  not  be  made  respon^ble  iot  the  doings 
of  men  who,  in  their  political  intrigues,  were  going  directly 
against  the  distinct  law  of  the  Society,  which  in  strict  terms,  and 
under  heavy  penalties,  forbade  them  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  matters.  The  politicians  were  comparativdy  few 
in  number,  though  unfortunately  they  held  hi^h  rank; and  tbcir 
disobedience  to  the  rule  besmirched  the  name  of  the  society  and 
destroyed  the  good  work  of  the  other  Jesuits  who  were  faithfully 
carrying  out  their  own  proper  duties. 

A  far  graver  cause  for  uneasiness  was  given  by  tbe  Jesuit^ 
activity  in  the  region  of  doctrine  and  morals.  Here  the  charges 
against  them  are  precise,  early,  numerous  and  weighty.  Tbeir 
founder  himself  was  arrested,  more  than  once,  by  the  Inquisitios 
and  required  to  give  account  of  his  belief  and  conduct.  But 
St  Ignatius,  with  all  his  powerful  gifts  of  intellect,  was  entirely 
practical  and  ethical  in  his  range,  and  had  no  turn  whatever  for 
speculation,  nor  desire  to  discuss,  much  less  to  question,  any  ol 
the  received  dogmas  of  the  Church.  He  gives  it  as  a  rule  of 
orthodoxy  to  be  ready  to  say  that  black  to  while  if  the  Church 
says  so.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  on  every  occasion,  and 
applied  each  time  for  a  formally  attested  certiAcate  of  hto  ortho- 
doxy, knowing  well  that,  in  default  of  such  documents,  tbe  fact 
of  his  arrest  as  a  su^>ected  heretic  would  be  more  dtotinctly 
recollected  by  opponents  than  that  of  hto  honourable  dismissal 
from  custody.  Hto  followers,  however,  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate.  On  doctrinal  questions  indeed,  though  their  teaching 
on  grace,  especially  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Molina  raa 
contrary  to  the  accepted  teaching  on  the  subject  by  tbe  Augw 
tinians,  Dominicans  and  other  representative  scboob;  yd  by 
their  pertinacity  they  gained  for  their  views  a  rcc(«niied  and 
established  positi<m.  A  special  congregation  of  cardinals  and 
theologians  known  as  dt  attxUiit  was  summoned  by  the  pope  to 
settle  the  dispute,  for  the  odium  IMeologUiim  had  risen  to  a 
desperate  height  between  the  representatives  of  tbe  old  aod  tbe 
new  theology;  but  after  many  yeius  they  failed  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  pope,  instead  of  setilinc  the 
dispute,  was  only  able  to  impose  mutual  ulence  on  all  opponeRt&. 
Among  those  who  held  out  stiffly  against  the  Jesuits  on  tbe 
subject  of  grace  were  the  Jansenists,  who  held  tbat  they  were 
following  the  special  teaching  of  St  Augustine,  known  par 
exctlUncc  as  the  doctor  of  grace.  Hie  Jesuits  and  tbe  JatweBbls 
soon  became  deadly  cnemiei;  aitd  in  the  ensuing  cowct  both 
parties  accused  each  other  of  fiin^ng  scruples  to  the  wind.  (Sec 
Jansenisu.) 

But  the  accusations  against  tbe  Jesuit  system  of  moral  Iheo- 
loQr  and  their  action  as  guides  of  conduct  have  had  a  men  Mriota 
effect  on  their  reputation.  It  is  undeniable  that  some  ol  their 
moral  writers  were  bx  in  their  teaching;  and  conscience.  v*s 
strained  to  the  snapping  pcunt.  The  Society  was  trying  to 
make  itself  all  tbii^  to  all  men.   Propouliqas  cnnctcd  train. 
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Jnuit  monl  tbeologkns  liave  igain  ud  agala  been  condemned 
by  the  pope  and  decUred  untenable.  Many  of  these  can  be 
found  in  Viva's  Condtmntd  Propositions.  As  catly  as  1554  the 
Jesuits  were  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  chiefly  at  the  instance 
of  Eustachc  de  Bdtay,  bishop  of  Paris,  as  being  dangerous  in 
milters  of  faith.  Melchor  Cano,  a  DominiatD,  one  of  the  ablest 
divines  of  the  i6ih  century,  never  ceased  to  hfl  up  his  testimony 
against  them,  from  their  first  beginnings  till  his  own  death  in 
1560;  aitd,  unmoUiGed  by  the  bribe  of  the  bishopric  of  the 
Canaries,  which  their  interest  procured  for  bim,  he  succeeded 
in  banishing  them  from  the  university  of  Salamanca.  Cario 
Borromeo,  to  whose  original  advocacy  they  owed  much, especially 
in  the  council  of  Trent,  found  himself  atlaclied  in  hisown  cathe- 
dral pulpit  and  interfered  with  in  his  jurisdiction.  He  withdrew 
his  protection  and  expelled  them  from  his  colleges  and  churches; 
and  he  was  followed  in  1604  in  this  policy  by  hii  cousin  and 
successor  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo.  St  Theresa  tcamt, 
in  after  yean,  to  mistrust  their  methods,  although  she  was  grate- 
ful to  them  for  much  assistance  in  the  first  years  of  her  work. 
The  credit  of  the  Society  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  publica- 
tbn.  at  Cracow,  in  1611,  of  the  ifonila  Sttrtla.  This  book, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  professes  to  contain  the  authori- 
tative secret  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  general  Acqua  viva  and 
^ven  by  the  superiors  of  the  Society  to  its  various  ofllicera  and 
members.  A  bold  caricature  of  Jesuit  methods,  the  book  has 
been  ascribed  lo  John  Zaorowsky  or  to  Carabilone  and  Schlots, 
all  es-Jesuits,  and  it  is  staled  to  have  been  discovered  in  manu- 
script by  Christian  of  Brunswick  in  the  Jesuit  college  al  Prague. 
It  consists  of  suggestions  and  methods  for  extending  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  various  ways,  for  secuiing  a  footing  in  fresh 
pbces,  for  acqiiiring  wealth,  for  creeping  into  households  and 
leading  silly  rich  widows  captive  and  so  forth,  all  marked  with 
ambition,  craft  and  unscrupulousness.  It  had  a  wide  success 
and  popularity,  passing  through  several  editions,  and  even  to 
this  day  it  is  used  by  controversialists  as  unscrupulous  as  the 
original  writers.  It  may,  perhaps,  represent  the  scEions  of  some 
individuals  who  allowed  their  leal  to  outrun  their  discretion, 
but  surely  no  society  which  exists  for  good  and  is  marked  by  so 
Dsny  worthy  men  could  systematically  have  conducted  its 
operations  in  such  a  manner.  Later  on  a  formidable  assault 
was  made  on  Jesuit  moral  theology  in  the  famous  Proviiuiai 
LclUrs  of  Blaise  Pascal  (q.v.),  eighteen  in  number,  issued  under 
the  pen-name  of  Louis  de  Montalte,  from  January  1656  to  March 
1657.  Their  wit,  irony,  eloquence  and  finished  style  have  kept 
them  alive  as  one  of  the  great  French  classics — a  destiny  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  the  kindred  works  by  Antoine  Amauld, 
TUolofie  morale  dts  Jisuitu,  consisting  of  extracts  from  writings 
of  members  of  the  Society,  and  Uorah  pratigtit  des  Jlsuites, 
made  up  of  narratives  professing  to  set  forth  the  manner  in 
which  they  carried  out  their  own  maxims.  But,  like  most 
controversial  writers,  the  authors  were  not  scrupulous  in  their 
quotations,  and  by  giving  passages  divorced  from  their  contexts 
often  entirely  misrepresented  their  opponents.  The  immediate 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  Tlu  Dtteourses  of  Cltandtr  and 
Emdoxus  by  Pire  Daniel,  could  not  compete  with  Pascal's  work 
in  brilliancy,  wit  or  style;  moreover,  it  was  unfortumtc  enough 
to  be  put  upon  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  in  1701.  The 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  Pascal's  charges  of  lax 
morality,  apart  from  mere  general  denials,  is  broadly  as  follows: — 
(1)  St  lenatiui  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  had  ■  >P<ciaI 
aveniofi  from  untruthfulness  in  all  its  (ornu,  Irom  quibbling, 
equivocatian  or  rvcti  studied  obtcurity  of  latisuage,  and  it  would  be 
contrary  (o  the  spirit  ofconrormity  with  hi>  example  and  instiiulioni 
for  hii  followen  to  think  and  act  otherwiK.  Hence,  any  who 
practised  equivocation  were,  so  far,  unfaithful  to  the  Society. 
is)  Several  of  the  cases  cited  by  Pascal  are  mere  abstract  hypotheses, 
many  of  them  now  obiolete,  arpjed  simply  as  intellectual  exercises, 
but  having  no  practical  bearing  whatever,  (j)  Even  such  as  do 
belong  to  the  sphere  of  actual  life  are  of  the  nature  of  counsel  to 
spiritual  physicians,  how  to  deal  with  exceptional  maladies;  and 
were  never  intended  to  lix  the  starKlard  of  moral  obligation  for  the 
Ceneral  public.  {4]  The  theory  that  they  were  intended  for  this 
latter  purpose  and  do  represent  the  normal  teaching  of  the  Society 
becomes  more  untenable  in  exact  proportion  aa  this  immorality 
Is  insisted  00,  because  it  is  a  natter  01  notoriety  that  ibc  Jesuiu 
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themsdves  have  been  sJftgularfy  free  fmn  perwnal.  as  distinguished 
from  corporate,  evil  repute ;  and  no  one  pretends  that  the  large  num- 
ber o(  lay-folk  whom  they  have  educated  or  influenced  exhibit 
greater  moral  inferiority  than  others. 

The  third  of  these  replies  is  the  most  cogent  as  regards  Pascal, 
but  the  real  weakness  of  hia  atuck  ties  in  that  nervous  dread  ol 
appeal  to  first  principles  and  their  logical  result  which  has  been 
the  besetting  snare  of  Gallicanism.  Pascal,  at  his  best,  has  mi^ 
taken  the  part  for  the  whole;  he  charges  to  the  Society  what, 
■t  the  most,  are  the  doings  of  individuals;  and  from  these  he 
asserts  the  degeneration  ol  the  body  from  its  original  sundard; 
whereas  the  stronger  the  life  and  the  more  extensive  the  natural 
development,  side  by  side  will  exist  marksof  degeneration;  and  a 
society  like  the  Jesuiu  has  do  difficulty  in  asserting  its  life  inde< 
pendently  of  such  excKKcaces  or,  in  time,  in  freeing  itself  from 
them. 

A  charge  pprsistpntly  made  against  the  Society  is  that  it  teaches 
iBJi  thi;  rnd  juiiilici  the  means.  And  the  word)  of  Buicmbaum, 
whose  Medulla  Ikeolopa*  has  gone  through  more  than  fifty  editions, 
siv  ouotnJ  in  proof.  True  it  1*  that  Buscmbaum  uses  these  words: 
Csi  hcilui  fitfinti  eliam  ticctU  nudia.  But  on  turning  to  hii  work 
fed.  Paris  1719,  p.  584,  or  Lib.  vi.  Tract  vi.  cap.  ii.,  Dt  larramenlii, 
dubium  ii.)  it  will  bo  fourid  that  the  author  i*  making  no  universal 
apfiticatioi)  of  an  old  legal  maxim:  but  is  treating  ol  ■  particular 
subji-fi  (rnnccrning  certain  lawful  liberties  In  the  marital  relation) 
bcvDnd  which  h'li  words  cannot  be  forced.  The  sense  in  which  other 
Je~vii[  theologian!— r.g.  Paul  Laymann  (i575-i6j5).  in  hi*  Tlitale[ui 
mcralii  (Munich,  1635},  and  Ludwig  Wagcmann  (1713-1793),  in 
hi^  Synopsis  ikeoiogiaa  mortis  (Innsbruck,  176a) — quote  the  axiom 
is  .in  i  iiTj.iily  li.umli  n  piece  of  common  lense.  For  instance,  if  it 
IS  IdH-fu)  to  no  on  a  journey  by  railway  it  is  lawful  to  take  a  ticket. 
No  one  who  put  forth  that  proportion  would  be  thought  to  mean 
that  it  is  bwful  to  defraud  the  company  by  stealing  a  ticket:  for 
the  prmiso  is  always  to  be  understood,  that  the  meani  employed 
ihould,  in  themselves,  not  be  bad  but  good  or  at  least  indifferent. 
So  when  Wagemann  says  tersely  Fiiiii  dtterminaJ  probilalem  actus 
he  ii  clearly  referring  to  acts  which  in  tbemselvpi  are  indilTcrent, 
indeterminate.  For  instance:  shooting  is  an  Indifferent  act, 
neither  good  nor  bad  in  itself.  The  morality  of  any  specified 
shooting  depends  upon  what  is  shot,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
that  act:  shooting  a  man  in  self-defence  is,  at  a  moral  act.  on  an 
entirely  different  plane  to  shooting  a  man  in  murder.  It  hamever 
been  proved,  and  never  can  be  provsd,  although  the  attempt  has 
frequently  been  made,  that  the  Jesuits  ever  taught  the  nefarious 
proposition  ascribed  to  ihem,  which  would  be  entirely  subvenive  of 
all  morality.  Again,  the  doctrine  of  [Hobabilism  »  utterly  mis- 
understood. It  u  baaed  on  an  accurate  conception  ot  law.  Law 
to  bind  must  be  clear  and  deSniie ;  if  it  be  not  so,  iu  obligation  ceaaes 
and  liberty  of  action  remains.  No  probable  opinion  can  stand 
against  a  clear  and  definite  law;  but  when  a  law  is  doubtful  in 
its  application,  in  certain  drcumstaiKes,  so  is  the  obligation  of 
obedience;  and  aa  a  doubtful  law  it,  for  practical  purposes,  no  law 
at  all,  so  it  superinduces  no  obligation.  Hence  a  probable  opinion 
is  one,  founded  on  reason  and  held  on  serious  ground*,  that  the  law 
does  not  apply  to  certain  specified  caies;  and  that  the  law-giver 
therefore  did  not  intend  to  bind.  It  ii  the  principle  of  equity  appjied 
to  law.  In  moral  matters  a  probable  opinion,  that  li  one  held  on 
no  trivial  grounds  but  by  unprejudiced  and  solid  thinkers,  has  no 
place  where  the  voice  of  conscience  ia  clear,  distinct  and  formed. 

Two  causes  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  universal 
failure  of  the  great  Society  in  all  its  plans  and  eSorts.  First 
sunds  its  lack  of  really  great  intellects.  It  has  had  its  golden 
age.  No  society  can  keep  up  to  its  highest  IcveL  Nothing  can 
be  wider  of  the  truth  than  the  popular  conception  of  the  ordinary 
Jesuit  as  a  being  of  almost  superhuman  abilities  and  universal 
knowledge.  The  Society,  numbering  as  it  does  so  many  thou- 
sands, and  with  abundant  means  of  devoting  men  to  special 
branches  of  study,  has,  without  doubt,  produced  men  of  great 
intelligence  and  solid  learning.  The  average  member,  loo.  on 
account  of  his  long  and  systematic  training,  is  always  equal 
and  often  superior  to  the  average  member  of  any  other  equally 
Urge  body,  besides  being  disciplined  by  a  far  more  perfect  drilL 
But  it  takes  great  men  to  carry  out  great  plans;  and  of  really 
great  men,  as  the  outside  world  knows  and  judges,  (be  Society 
has  been  markedly  barren  from  almost  the  first.  Apart  from 
its  founder  and  his  early  companion,  St  Francis  Xavier,  there  11 
none  who  stands  in  the  very  first  rank.  Laynez  and  Acquaviva 
were  able  administnton  and  politicians;  the  BoUandisis  (f  .e.) 
were  industrious  workers  and  have  developed  a  critical  spirit 
ffom  which  much  good  can  be  expeaed;  Francisco  Suaiezi 
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Leonh&Fd  Lesslus  and  Cardinal  FranxeliD  were  tome  of  the  leading 
Jesuit  theologians;  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (1567-1637)  rcprescnis 
their  old  school  o(  scriptural  studies,  while  ihcir  new  German 
writers  are  the  most  advanced  of  all  orthodox  higher  criticsi 
the  French  Louis  Bourdaloue  [q.t.),  the  Italian  Paolo  Segneri 
(i6]4~i694],  and  the  Portuguese  Antonio  Vieyra  (1608-1697) 
represent  their  best  pulpit  orators;  while  of  the  many  mathema- 
ticiaiu  and  astronomers  produced  by  the  Society  Angelo  Secchi, 
Ruggiero  Giuseppe  Boscovicb  and  G.B.  Beccaria  are  conspicuous, 
and  in  modem  times  Stephen  Joseph  Perry  (i8j.i-i88g),  director 
of  the  Slonyhunt  College  observatory,  took  a  high  rank  among 
men  of  science-  Their  boldest  and  most  original  thinker,  Denis 
Petau,  so  many  years  neglected,  is  now,  by  inspiring  Cardinal 
Newman's  Essay  on  the  Dmdopmenl  of  ChritliaH  Doctrine,  pro- 
ducing a  permanent  influence  over  the  current  of  human  thought. 
The  Jesuits  have  produced  no  Aquinas,  no  Ansclm,  no  Bacon, 
no  Richelieu.  Men  whom  they  trained,  and  who  broke  loose 
from  (heir  teaching,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Voltaire,  have  power- 
fully affected  the  philosophical  and  religious  beliefs  of  great 
masses  of  mankind;  but  respectable  mediocrity  is  the  brand  on 
the  long  list  of  Jesuit  names  in  the  catalogues  of  Alegambe  and 
De  Backer.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the  destruc- 
tive process  of  scooping  out  the  will  of  the  Jesuit  novice,  to  replace 
it  with  that  of  his  superior  (as  a  watchmaker  might  fit  a  new 
movement  into  a  case),  and  thereby  tending,  in  most  cases,  to 
annihilate  those  subtle  qualities  of  individtialiiy  and  originaliiy 
which  are  essential  lo  genius.  Men  of  the  higher  stamp  will 
either  refuse  to  submit  to  the  process  and  leave  the  Society,  or 
run  the  danger  of  coming  forth  from  the  mill  with  their  finest 
qualities  pulverized  and  useless.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  its  founder,  who  wished  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  judgment 
of  his  followen  even  in  points  left  open  by  the  Church  ("  Let  us 
all  think  the  same  way,  let  us  all  speak  in  the  same  manner  if 
possible  "),  the  Society  has  shown  itself  to  be  impatient  of  those 
who  think  or  write  in  a  way  different  from  what  is  current  in  its 
f»nk>. 

Nor  is  this  aH.  The  SaHo  Studionm,  devised  by  Acquaviva  and 
•till  obKgatory  in  the  collcKe*  of  the  Society,  by*  down  rules  which 
are  incompatible  with  all  breadth  and  progress  In  the  higher  forms 
of  education.  True  to  the  anti-speculative  and  traditional  side  of 
the  founder's  mind,  it  prescribes  that,  even  where  religious  topics  are 
not  in  c]ue*tion,  the  teacher  is  itot  to  permit  any  novel  opinions  or 
discussions  to  be  mooted;  nor  to  cite  or  allow  othera  to  cite  the 
opinions  of  an  author  not  of  known  repute;  nor  to  teach  or  suffer 
to  be  taitght  anything  contrary  to  the  prevalent  opinions  of  acknow- 
ledged doctors  current  in  the  schools.  Obsolete  and  false  opinions 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  even  for  refutation,  nor  are  objections 
to  received  teaching  to  be  dwelt  on  at  any  length.  The  result  Is 
that  the  Jesuit  emerges  from  his  schools  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  anv  other  method  of  thouchi  than  that  which  his  professors  have 
instilled  into  him.  The  proiessor  of  Biblical  Litentuie  is  always  to 
supmrt  and  tiefcnd  the  Vulgate  and  can  never  prefer  the  marginal 
reading*  from  the  Hriwew  and  Greek.  The  Septuagint.  as  far  as  it 
b  incorrupt,  is  to  be  held  not  less  authentic  than  the  Vulgate.  In 
philosophy  Aristotle  is  always  to  be  followed,  and  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  generally,  care  being  taken  to  speak  respectfully  of  him 
even  when  abandoning  hb  opinions,  though  now  it  is  customary 
for  the  Jesuit  teachers  to  explain  him  in  their  own  sense.  De  stra 
mente  D  Tkomai  is  no  unfamiliar  expression  in  their  books.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  under  such  a  method  of  training,  fixed  a*  it  has  been 
In  minute  detail  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  thai  highly 
cultivated  oommonplace*  should  be  the  inevitable  average  result; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  Jesuit  power  has  become  dominant  in 
Christendom,  especially  in  ccclcsiaiiical  circles,  the  same  doom  of 
intellectual  sterility  and  consequent  loss  ot  influence  with  the  higher 
and  thou^htrul  classes,  has  separated  the  part  from  the  whole.  The 
initial  mistake  in  the  formation  of  character  is  that  the  Jesuits  have 
aimed  at  educating  lay  boys  in  the  same  manner  as  they  consider 
advisable  for  their  own  novices,  for  whom  obedience  and  direction 
b  the  one  thing  necessary:  whereas  for  by  people  the  right  use  of 
liberty  and  initiative  are  to  be  desired. 

The  secona  cause  which  has  blighted  the  effoTti  of  the  Sodety 
b  the  lesson,  too  faithfully  learnt  and  practised,  of  making  its 
corporate  interests  the  first  object  at  all  tinMS  and  in  all  [daces. 
Hen  were  quick  to  see  that  Jesuit*  did  not  aim  at  en-opentfani 
with  the  other  memben  of  the  Church  but  directly  or  Indirectly 
•t  inaatet]E  The  most  brOUanl  exception  to  this  rule  b  foiiad  in 
■one  of  the  missions  irf  the  Society  and  notably  in  thnt  o(  St 
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Frands  Xavler  (f  .t.).  But  he  quitted  Europe  in  1541  befravthe 
new  society,  especially  under  Laynez,  had  hardened  into  its  final 
mould;  and  he  never  returned.  Hia  work,  so  far  as  cam  be 
gathered  from  contemporary  accounts,  was  not  iloBe  on  true 
Jesuit  lines  as  they  afterwards  devehq>ed,  though  the  ScKiety 
has  reaped  all  the  credit;  and  it  is  even  possible  that,  had  he 
succeeded  the  founder  as  general,  the  institute  mi^t  not  have 
received  that  political  and  self-seeking  turn  which  Laynez,  as 
second  general,  gave  at  the  critical  moment. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  careful  selection  was  made  of  the  mn 
ol  the  greatest  piety  and  enthusiasm,  whose  unworldliness  made 
them  Ims  a^^  for  diptematic  intrigues,  to  break  new  ground  in  the 
various  missions  where  their  success  would  throw  lustre  on  the 
Society  and  their  scruples  need  never  come  into  pby.  But  such 
men  are  not  to  be  fouitd  easily;  and,  as  they  died  off,  the  tendency 
was  to  fill  their  places  with  mof^  ordinary  cnaracters,  whose  aim  was 
to  increase  the  powrer  and  resources  of  the  body.  Hence  the  coiule- 
Bcension  to  heathen  rites  in  Hindustan  and  China,  and  the  attempted 
subjugation  at  the  English  Catholic  clergy.  The  first  successesof 
the  lodian  misuon  were  entirely  amoiy  the  bwer  cbasesi  but  *Aea 
in  Madura,  in  1606,  Robert  de  Nobili,  ■  nephew  of  BeHannine.  to 
win  the  Brahmins,  adopted  their  dreaa  and  mode  of  lile — a  at^ 
sanctioned  by  Crcgo^  XV.  in  ifiaj  and  by  Clement  XL  101707 — the 
fathers  who  followed  fiiseaaaiple  pushed  the  new  caste-Cwling  ao  far 
as  absolutely  to  rrfuse  the  ministrations  and  socmmeats  to  the 
pariahs,  lest  the  Brahmin  converts  should  take  offence — an  attempt 
which  was  reported  to  Rome  and  was  vainly  censured  by  the  biwt* 
of  Innocent  X.  in  i64Si  Clement  IX.  in  1669,  Clement  Xll.  in  17M 
and  1739,  and  Beneaict  XIV.  in  1745.  The  Chinese  ritn.  assailca 
with  equal  unsuccesa  by  one  pone  after  another,  were  ooc  finally 
put  down  until  1744  by  a  bull  of  Bertedict  XIV.  For  Japan,  witen 
their  side  of  the  story  i*  that  best  known,  we  have  a  remarkable 
letter,  printed  by  Lucas  Wadding  in  the  A»iiatts  mt'iMnnit,  addressed 
to  Paul  V.  by  Soleto,  a  Fninciscah  missionary,  who  sras  martyred 
in  1634,  in  which  be  complains  to  the  pope  that  the  Jesuit*  systeea. 
Btically  postponed  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  native  Christian*  10 
their  own  convenience  and  advaniage;  while  a*  regard*  the  te*i  of 
martyrdom,  no  such  result  had  fdlowed  on  their  teaching,  but  only 
on  that  of  the  other  order*  who  had  undertaken  missionary  work 
in  Japan.  Yet  soon  many  Jesuit  martyr*  in  Japan  were  to  shed  a 
new  glory  on  the  Society  (see  Japan:  Fereipi  InUnvHrte).  A^ain. 
even  in  Paraguay,  the  most  promising  of  all  Jesuit  unoenakincB, 
the  evidence  shorn  that  the  fathers,  though  civUitii»  the  Guaraai 
popubtion  just  sufficiently  to  itiake  them  lueful  and  docile  servant^ 
hapoier  no  doubt  than  tney  were  before  or  after,  stopped  there. 
While  the  mbaion  waa  begun  on  the  taUonal  principle  «  govenint 
races  still  in  thrir  childhood  by  metbods  adapted  to  that  stage  im 
their  mental  dsvdopmem,  yet  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  the 
"  reductions  "  were  cimducted  In  the  aame  manner,  sad  when  the 
hour  of  trial  caaM  the  Jesuit  dvOiation  fell  like  «  hooseof  catth. 

These  examples  are  anffideat  to  explain  the  final  collapse  of  so 
many  promising  efforts.  The  indi^^ual  Jesuit  might  be,  nnd 
often  was,  a  hero,  saint  and  martyr,  but  the  system  which  be 
was  obliged  to  administer  was  foredoomed  to  failure;  and  the 
suppression  which  came  in  1773  was  the  natural  tcsult  of  fotvn 
and  elemenu  they  bad  set  ia  utagonism  witboot  the  power  of 
controlling. 

The  influence  of  the  Sodety  ^nce  Its  restoralioa  in  1814  has 
not  been  marked  with  greater  success  than  in  its  previous  history. 
It  was  natural  after  the  restoratkm  that  an  attempt  sbmild  be 
made  lo  pi^  op  again  the  threads  that  were  dropped;  but  aoon 
they  came  to  realise  the  truth  trf  ibe  saying  «rf  Si  Ignnthn: 
"  The  Sodety  shall  adapt  itsdf  to  the  times  and  not  the  timo 
to  the  Sodety."  The  political  conditions  of  Europe  have  com- 
pletely changed,  and  constitutionalism  b  unfavotuable  to  that 
personal  influence  which,  In  former  times,llK  Jesuits  were  able 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  beads  ot  states.  In  Enrape  thtj 
confine  themsdves  mainly  to  educational  and  ecdaiastical 
politics,  although  both  Germany  and  Prance  have  foUowvd  the 
examine  of  Portugal  and  refuse,  on  political  grounda,  to  aOew 
them  to  be  in  tbos  conntrlci.  It  would  ^ipear-aa  tboqk 
some  of  the  Jesufts  had  not,  even  yet,  learnt  the  knoa  that 
meddh'ng  with  politics  has  always  been  their  ndo.  The  maia 
cause  of  any  difficulty  that  may  exist  to-day  with  the  Sodety  is 
that  the  Jesuits  are  true  to  the  teaching  <rf  that  remarkable 
paaegjrric,  the  /sssgo  ^rsMf  Hscuf  1  ScdtMis  (probaMy  wiittes 
by  JohnTidleaariiutn  1040),  by  identifyingtbeOiuich  with  their 
own  body,  and  bdng  inioleraat  of  aU  who  will  not  share  ihb  view. 
Thdr  pnm  b  stlU  large  ia  cettain  sectioos  of  the  codoteatical 
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mrtd,  but  in  Kcaltr  affairs  it  h  small.  Moreover  witbin  the 
cfauTch  [Udl  there  »  m  Mroog  and  growing  feetiog  that  the 
interests  of  Catholidim  may  secessitatc  a  aeconil  and  final 
suppression  <rf  the  Sodety.  Cardinal  Hanning,  a  keen  observer 
of  times  and  inflocncea,  was  wont  to  say: — "  The  woric  of  1773 
was  the  work  of  God:  and  there  is  another  1773  coniiig." 
But,  if  thu  come,  it  wQl  be  due  not  to  the  iweatnre  id  secular 
governments,  as  in  the  iSth  century,  but  to  the  action  of  the 
Churcbiisdf.  The  very  nations  which  have  cast  out  the  Society 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  accept  its  own  estimate  and  identify 
it  witb  the  Chnidi-,  while  the  Omich  itself  is  not  conscious  it 
depending  upon  the  Society.  To  the  Church  the  Jesuits  have 
been  what  the  Janissaries  were  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  first 
Its  defenders  and  its  champions,  l>ut  in  the  end  its  taskmasters. 

Hatarj. — The  separate  attide  on  LoyoJa  tcUs  of  his  early 
years,  his  convenion,  and  his  fitu  gathering  irf  companions.  It 
was  not  Dntn  November  1 557,  when  all  hope  of  going  to  the  Holy 
Land  was  given  up,  that  any  outward  steps  were  taken  to  form 
these  compaaions  into  an  organised  body.  It  was  on  the  eve 
of  their  going  to  Rome,  for  the  second  tim^  that  the  fathers 
met  Ignatius  at  Vicenza  and  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  com- 
mon rule  and,  at  the  suggestioD  of  Ignatius,  the  name  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  Whatever  may  have  been  bis  private  hopes 
and  intentions,  it  was  not  until  he,  Laynes  and  Faber  (Pierre 
Lefevre),  in  the  name  of  their  companions,  were  Mot  to  lay  their 
services  at  the  leet  vi  the  pope  that  the  history  the  Society 
really  begins. 

On  their  amvsl  at  Rome  the  three  JcniiN  were  favouratdy  re- 
ceived by  Paul  III.,  who  at  once  appointed  Faber  to  the  chair  of 
•cripture  and  L-ayoes  to  that  of  schiMutic  theology  in  the  univerwty 
ti  the  Sapiens  -  Bat  they  encountered  much  oppudcion  and  were 
even  charged  with  heresy;  when  thia  accuMtion  had  been  dispOKd 
of.  there  were  ttill  difficulticB  in  the  way  of  Marting  any  new  order. 
Dnpiie  the  approval  of  Cardinal  Contarini  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
Dope  (who  ia  laid  to  have  excbtraed  on  perusing  the  acberae  of 
igutios,  "  The  finger  of  Cod  ia  here  there  waa  a  strong  and 
general  feding  that  the  regular  ayiiem  had  broken  down  and  could 
not  be  wisely  developed  farther.  Cardinal  Guidiccioni.  one  of  the 
commiwion  of  three  appototed  to  examine  the  draft  conititutioo, 
wa*  known  to  advocate  ihe  abolition  of  all  existing  orders,  save  four 
which  were  to  be  remodelled  and  put  tinder  strxt  contrd.  That 
very  year,  luS,  a  comnmnon  at  cardinals,  including  Rwinald 
Pole.  binta^^Sadolet.  Caraffa  (afterwards  1^1  \VS,  FmoM 
and  othen,  had  reported  that  theconveaual  orders,  whicn  they  nad 
to  deal  witb,  bad  drifted  into  such  a  state  that  they  riiould  aR  be 
abolished-  Not  only  to,  but.  when  greater  strictnesa  of  niile  and  of 
endotare  seemed  the  most  needful  r«ornis  in  communities  that  had 
become  too  secular  ia  tone,  the  proooul  of  Ignatius,  to  make  it  a 
first  principle  that  the  members  of  hit  institute  should  mix  freely  in 
ihe  world  and  be  as  little  marked  off  aapoaiibte  externally  from  «ecu- 
br  derical  life  and  mages,  ran  counter  to  all  tradition  and  prejudice, 
ttve  that  Canffa's  then  recent  order  of  Thcatines,  which  had  wme 
analogy  with  tha  proposed  Sodety,  had  taken  some  step*  ia  the  same 
direciiOB. 

Ignatius  and  hb  companions,  however,  had  but  little  douln  of 
ultimate  succeaa,  and  so  bound  themselves,  on  the  isth  of  April  isu, 
to  obey  any  superior  cboeen  from  amongst  their  oody,  and  added 
on  the  4th  of  May  certain  otiier  rules,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  a  vow  of  special  alhxiance  to  Ihe  pope  for  misuon  purpoiei  to 
be  taken  by  all  the  memben  of  the  society.  But  Guidiccioni,  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  papers,  changed  his  mind;  it  issuppoMd  (hat  the 
cause  of  this  change  was  in  large  measure  the  strong  interest  in  the 
new  acheme  exhibited  by  John  III.,  kii^of  Portugal,  who  instructed 
his  ambassador  to  press  it  on  the  pope  aru)  to  ask  Ignatius  to  tend 
■ome  priests  of  his  Sodety  for  mission  work  in  Portueal  and  its 
Indian  poaaestiont.  Ftands  Xavier  and  Simon  Rodncues  were 
tent  to  the  king  in  March  1540.  Obstacles  being  cleared  away, 
Paul  III.,  on  the  snh  of  September  1540,  issued  hts  bull  Rtftmini 
tmlitoMlit  eccleiiat,  by  which  he  confirmed  the  new  Society  (the  term 
"  order  "  does  not  belong  to  it),  but  limited  the  members  to  sixty, 
a  restriction  which  was  removed  by  the  same  pope  in  the  bull 
Injunctum  noUs  of  the  14th  of  March  1543.  In  the  former  bull, 
the  pope  nves  the  test  of  the  formula  lubmitled  by  Ignatius  as  the 
scheme  o(  tha  proposed  society,  and  in  It  wa  get  the  fbuader's 
own  ideas:  "  This  Sodety,  instituted  to  this  qiecial  end, 
namely,  to  offer  Mitritual  contdatlon  for  the  advancement  of  souls 
in  Itfe  and  ChristMn  doctrine,  for  the  propagatioa  of  the  faith  by 
pubtk  pimhiug  and  the  miiUstry  of  the  word  of  God,  spiritual 
I  irrrr^irr  and  works  of  diarity  aM,  especially,  by  the  instruction 
of  children  and  igiiamnt  |ioo[4e  in  Qirittianity,  and  by  the  ^liritual 
CMunlatian  of  the  faithful  in  Chritt  In  hearing  confessions. ..." 
In  this  ariginal  scheme  it  is  dnily  marked  out  "  that  this  entire 
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Society  and  an  its  members  fight  for  Cod  under  the  fsithful  obedlenca 
of  the  most  sacred  lord,  the  pope,  and  the  other  Roman  pontiffs  his 
tucceatots  " ;  and  Ignatius  makes  particular  mention  that  each  mem- 
ber should  "  be  bound  by  a  special  vow,"  beyond  that  formal 
obligation  under  which  all  Christians  are  of  obeying  the  pope,  "  so 
that  whatsoever  the  present  and  other  Roman  pontiffs  for  the  time 
being  shall  ordain,  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  souls  and  the 
propagation  of  tlie  faith,  to  whatever  provinces  he  shall  resolve  to 
send  us,  sre  are  straightway  bound  toobcy.as  far  asin  us  lies,  without 
any  tergiversation  or  escute,  whether  he  send  us  among  the  Turks 
or  to  any  other  unbelievers  in  being,  even  to  those  pant  called  India, 
or  to  any  heretics  or  schismatics  or  likewise  to  any  believers." 
Obedience  to  the  gcoeral  is  enjoined  "  in  all  things  pertaining  to  tha 
institute  of  the  Society . . .  and  in  him  they  shall  acknowledge 
Christ  as  though  present,  and  as  far  as  b  becomii^  ahaU  venerate 
him  poverty  U  enjoined,  and  tUs  rub  affccU  not  only  the  Indi- 
vidual but  the  common  sustentation  or  care  of  the  Society,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  colleges  revenues  are  allowed  "  to  be  applied  to 
the  wants  and  oecesdties  id  the  students  ";  and  the  private  recita- 
tion of  the  Office  b  dittiactly  mentioned.  On  the  oUier  hand,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  general's  office  dating  Us  life  was  no  part  01  the 
ordinal  scheme. 

On  the  7th  of  April  1541,  Ignatius  was  unanimously  chosen 
graeraL  His  refusal  td  this  post  was  overruled,  to  he  entered 
OD  his  office  on  the  13th  of  April;  and  two  days  after,  the  newly 
constituted  Sodety  took  Its  formal  corporate  vows  in  the  basilica 
of  San  Paolo  Jtari  U  mm,  Scarcdy  was  the  Sodety  launched 
when  iu  members  dispened  In  various  directions  to  their  new 
tasks.  Alfonso  Salmoon  and  Pasquier-Brouet,  as  papal  dde- 
gates,  were  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Ireland  to  encourage  the 
native  deigy  and  people  to  resist  the  rdigious  changes  introduced 
by  Henry  VIII.;  Nicholas  Bobadilla  went  to  Naples;  Faber,  first 
to  the  diet  of  Worms  and  then  to  Spain;  Laynez  and  Claude  b  Jay 
to  Germany,  wbife  Ignatius  busied  himself  at  Rome  in  good  works 
and  in  drawing  up  the  constitutions  and  completing  the  Spirilual 
Exertisn.  Success  crowned  these  first  efforts^  and  the  Society 
began  to  win  golden  ofunioas.  The  first  college  was  founded  at 
Coimbra  in  1541  by  John  III.  of  Ponugal  and  put  under  the 
rectorship  of  Rodriguez.  It  was  designed  as  a  training  school  to 
feed  the  Indian  mission  of  which  Franda  Xavier  bad  already 
taken  the  overught,  while  a  seminary  at  Goa  was  the  second 
institution  founded  outside  Rome  in  connexion  with  the  Society. 
Both  from  the  original  scheme  and  from  the  foundation  at 
Coimbra  it  is  dear  that  the  onginal  idea  of  the  colleges  was  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  future  Jesuits.  In  Spain,  national 
pride  in  the  founder  aided  the  Sodcly's  cause  almost  as  much  as 
royal  patronage  did  in  Portugal;  and  the  third  bouse  was  opened 
in  Gandia  under  the  protection  of  its  duke,  Francisco  Borgia,  a 
grandson  <rf  Alexander  VI.  In  Germany,  the  Jesuits  were 
eagerly  welcomed  as  the  only  persons  able  to  meet  the  Lulhcrana 
on  equal  terms.  Only  in  France,  among  the  countries  which 
still  were  united  with  the  Roman  Church,  was  their  advance 
checked,  owing  to  political  distrust  of  thdr  Spanish  origin,  to- 
gether with  the  faostiliiy  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  bishop  of  Paris. 
.However,  after  many  difficulties,  they  succeeded  in  getting  a 
footing  through  the  help  of  GuiUauroe  du  Prat,  Insbop  of 
Clermont  (d.  1 560),  who  founded  a  college  for  them  in  1 545  in  the 
town  of  Billom,  besides  making  over  to  them  his  house  at  Paris, 
the  hAtd  de  Clermont,  which  became  the  nudcus  of  the  after- 
wards famous  college  of  Louis-le-Graad,  while  a  formal  legalisa- 
tion was  granted  to  them  by  the  states-general  at  Ptissy  in  1561. 
In  Rome,  Paul  III.'s  favour  did  not  lessen.  He  bestowed  on 
them  the  church  of  St  Andrea  and  conferred  at  the  same  time 
the  valuable  privilege  of  making  and  altering  their  own  statutes; 
besides  the  other  ptrints,  in  1 546,  which  Ignatius  had  still  more  at 
heart,  as  touching  the  very  csseiKe  of  his  Instttnte,  namdy. 
exemption  from  ecdesiastical  offices  and  dignities  and  from  th& 
task  of  acting  as  directors  and  confessors  to  convents  of  women. 
The  f«mer  of  these  measures  cSectualty  stopped  any  drain  of 
the  best  memben  away  from  the  sodety  and  limited  thdr  hopes 
within  its  bounds,  by  putting  them  more  freely  at  the  general's 
duposal,  especially  as  it  was  provided  that  the  final  vows  could 
not  be  annulled,  nor  could  a  professed  member  be  dismissed,  save 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  general  and  the  pope.  The  regulation 
as  to  convents  seems  partly  due  to  a  dedre  to  avoid  the  worry 
and  expenditure  of  time  involved  In  the  dixli^ge  of  sudi  offices 
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sad  paitly  to  a  conviction  that  penitents  living  in  endoatire,  as 
all  religious  persons  thcQ  were,  would  be  o(  no  effective  use  to  the 
Society:  whereas  the  founder,  against  the  wisfaes  ct  several  of  bia 
compamoDit  laid  much  stress  on  the  duty  of  accepting  the  poat 
of  oonfoBor  to  kings,  queens  and  women  of  high  tank  when 
<q>poRunity  presented  itself.  And  the  jrear  i  $46  is  notable  in 
the  annals  of  the  Society  as  that  in  which  it  embarked  on  its 
great  educational  career,  especially  by  the  annexation  of  free 
day-schools  to  all  its  collies. 

The  council  of  Trent,  In  its  first  period,  seetned  to  Increase  the 

Sutation  of  the  Sodaty;  for  the  pope  chow  Layaes.  Faber  and 
■neron  to  act  as  hte  theotogiaai  la  that  asseiably,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  had  no  little  ioiluence  In  framing  its  decrees.  When 
the  council  leanerobled  under  Pius  IV.,  Lavaesand  Salmeron  again 
attended  in  tlu  Kime  capacity.  It  is  aomctlmes  ttid  that  the  council 
formally  approved  of  tne  Society.  This  Is  impoMiUe;  for  as  the 
Sodety  had  received  the  papal  approval,  that  of  the  council  would 
have  been  iropeninent  ai  well  as  unneceisaty.  St  Charles  Bomroeo 
wrotetotbepceiidinKcardioal«,oatbeiithof  May  i363,nyingibat, 
as  Piance  was  diuitectcd  to  vte  Jesuits  whom  tne  pope  wished  to 
ace  established  in  every  country,  Pius  IV.  desired,  when  the  council 
was  occupying  itself  about  reguhis,  that  it  should  make  tome 
honourabb  mention  of  the  Society  in  order  to  recommend  it.  This 
was  done  in  the  twenty-fifth  msion  (cap.  XVI.,  d.r.)  when  the 
decree  was  passed  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  probation  novices 
should  either  be  prafessed  or  dismissed ;  and  the  words  of  the  council 
are:  "  By  these  tningi,  however,  the  Synod  docs  not  intend  to  make 
any  ianovatioa  or  prohibition,  so  as  to  hinder  the  religious  order  of 
Clerks  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  beiiu  able  to  serve  Cod  aitd  His 
Church}  In  accordance  with  their  pious  jnsdtute  approved  of  by  the 
Holy  ApostoUc  Saa." 

tn  1 548  the  Sodety  received  a  valuable  recruit  in  the  ptnoa  of 
Francisco  Borgia,  duke  ol  Gandia,  afterwards  thrice  general, 
while  two  important  evenu  narked  tsso— the  foundation  of  the 
CoDegio  Romano  ud  »  InA  confirautkm  of  the  Sodety  by 
Julius  IIL  The  German  coll^,  for  the  diildren  of  poor  uMt%, 
was  founded  in  1553;  and  in  the  same  year  Ignatius  firmly  settled 
the  discipline  of  the  Sodety  by  putting  down,  with  promptness 
and  severity,  some  attempu  at  Independent  action  on  the  part 
of  RodriiuaatCdmbra— this  being  the  occa^Mi  of  the  famous 
letter  on  obedience;  while  tS53  saw  the  despstdi  of  a  misuon  to 
Abyssinia  with  one  of  the  faUien  as  patriuch,  and  the  first  rift 
within  the  lute  when  the  pope  thought  that  the  Spanish  Jesuits 
were  taking  part  with  the  emperor  against  the  Holy  See. 
Paul  IV.  (whose  election  alarmed  the  Jesuits,  for  they  had  not 
found  him  vety  friendly  as  cardinal)  was  for  a  time  managed 
with  supreme  tact  by  Ignatius,  whom  he  respected  personally. 
In  1 556,  the  founder  died  and  left  the  Society  conusting  ol  forty- 
five  professed  fathers  and  two  thousand  ordinary  menbers, 
distributed  over  twelve  pnvliioes,  with  more  than  a  htmdred 
colleges  and  bouses. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  general  there  was  an  Inteneninm  of 
two  years,  with  Laynes  as  vtcar.  During  this  Ions  period  he  occu- 
pied himieir  with  completing  the  constitutions  by  incorporating 
certain  dccUtalions,  said  to  be  Ignatian,  which  exfitained  and 
somelimcs  completely  altered  the  meaning  of  the  original  text. 
Laynez  was  an  astute  politician  and  saw  the  vast  capabilities  of 
the  Sodety  over  a  far  wider  Gckl  than  the  founder  contemplated; 
and  he  prepared  to  give  it  the  direction  that  it  has  since  foUowcd. 
In  some  senses,  this  learned  and  consummately  clever  man  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Society  as  history  knows  it. 
Having  carefully  pRparcd  the  way,  he  summoned  tne  general 
congregation  from  which  be  emerged  as  second  general  in  15^. 
As  soon  as  Ignatius  had  died  Paul  Iv.  announced  hu  intention  of  in- 
stituting reforms  In  the  Sodety,  especMllv  In  two  points:  the  public 
recitation  of  the  office  in  choir  and  the  llntiutlon  of  the  general's 
office  to  a  term  ot  three  years.  Despite  all  the  protests  and  nego- 
tiaiions  of  Layncs,  the  pope  remained  obstinate;  and  there  was 
nothing  but  to  submit.  On  the  8ih  of  September  1558,  two  points 
were  uded  to  the  institutions:  that  the  generalinlp  should  be 
triennial  and  not  perpetual,  although  after  the  three  years  the  general 
might  be  confirmed ;  and  that  the  Canonical  hours  shouM  be  observed 
in  choir  after  themsnncr  of  the  other  orders,  but  with  that  modera- 
tion which  should  seem  expedient  to  the  general.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  last  clause.  Laynes  applied  the  new  law  to  two  houses  only, 
namely,  Rome  and  Lisbon,  the  other  houses  contenting  themselves 
with  singing  vespers  on  feast  days;  and  as  soon  as  Paul  IV.  died, 
Laynei,  acting  on  advice,  quietly  ignored  for  the  future  the  orders 
of  the  late  pope.  He  alio  succeedcdin  increasing  further  the  already 
enormous  powers  of  the  generaL  Laynes  took  a  Icadlngnart  in  the 
Bonoquy  M  Poisqr  in  ijbi  bawian  the  Csthglica  ud  HHguenou; 


and  obtained  m  legal  footing  from  the  itates^eneral  for  collegca 
of  the  Society  in  France.  He  died  in  1564,  leaviac  the  Society 
increased  to  eighteen  provinces  with  a  hundred  and  tnirry  colleges, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Francisco  Borgia.  During  the  third  general- 
ate,  Pius  V.  confirmed  all  the  former  jmvilcges,  and  in  the  amplest 
form  extended  to  the  Sodety,  as  being  a  mendicant  institute,  all 
favours  that  had  been  or  might  alterwaids  be  granted  to  such  nteruii- 
cant  bodies.  It  was  a  trifling  set-off  that  in  1567  the  pope  again 
eni(Hncd  the  fathers  to  keep  choir  and  to  admit  only  the  professed 
to  priests'  orders,  especially  as  Gregory  XIII.  resdnded  00th  these 
injunctions  in  157J;  and  indeed,  as  regards  the  hours,  all  that 
Pius  V.  was  able  to  obtain  was  the  nominal  concession  that  the  bre- 
viary should  be  recited  in  choir  in  the  professed  houses  only,  and 
that  not  of  necessity  by  more  than  two  persons  at  a  time.  Evenrd 
Mercurian,  a  Fleming,  and  a  subject  01  Spain,  succeeded  Borgia  in 
1573,  being  forced  on  the  Society  by  the  pope,  in  prefeience  10 
Polanco,  lenaiiui's  secretary  ana  the  vicar-general,  who  was  re> 
iected  partly  as  a  Spaniard  and  still  more  because  he  was  a  "  New 
Christian  "  of  Jesnsh  origin  and  (berefore  objected  to  in  Spain 
itself.  During^  ids  term  m  ofhce  there  took  place  the  traublH  in 
Rome  Qonccnuifg  the  English  college  and  the  subsequent  Jesuit 
rule  over  that  institution;  and  in  1580  the  first  Jesuit  miwion, 
headed  by  the  rcdoubtaUe  Robert  Paraons  and  the  saintly  Edmund 
Campion,  set  out  for  England.  Tbb  niission,  on  one  saoe,  carried 
on  an  active  propaganda  against  Elisabeth  in  favour  of  Spain;  and 
on  the  other,  among  the  true  missionaries,  was  marked  with  devoted 
seal  and  heroism  even  to  the  ghastly  death  of  traitors.  Claude 
Acquaviva,  the  fifth  general,  held  office  from  1581  to  1613,  h  time 
almost  coinciding  with  the  high  tide  of  tbesuo^esdul  reaction,  chiefly 
due  to  the  Jesuits.  He  was  an  able,  strong-willed  man,  and  crushed 
what  was  tantamount  to  a  rebellion  in  Spain.  It  was  during  this 
strug^  that  Mariana,  the  historian  and  the  author  of  the  famous 
Z>(  Tttt  in  which  he  defends  tyrannicide,  wrote  his  treatise  On  Ike 
DffuU  in  Ik*  CoMrnmtHt  of  Ok  SocUly,  He  confessed  freely  that  the 
Society  had  faults  and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unrest  among 
the  members;  and  be  mentioned  among  the  various  points  cailine 
for  reform  the  education  of  the  novices  and  students;  the  state  ol 
the  lay  brother  and  the  posaessioni  erf  the  Society;  the  spyii^  system, 
which  he  declared  to  be  carried  so  far  that,  if  the  general's  archives 
at  Rome  should  be  searched,  not  one  Jesuit's  character  would  be 
found  to  escape ;  the  monopoly  of  the  higher  offices  by  a  small  cliq  ue : 
and  the  absence  of  all  encouragement  and  recompense  for  the  best 
men  of  the  Sodety. 

It  was  chiefly  during  the  generalship  of  Acquaviva  that  the 
Sodety  began  to  gain  an  evil  repuution  which  eclipsed  its  pwd 
report.  la  France  the  Jesuits  joined,  if  they  did  not  originate, 
the  league  against  Henry  of  Navarre.  Absolution  was  refused 
by  them  to  tboae  who  would  not  jtnn  in  the  Guise  rebellicm,  and 
Acquaviva  is  said  to  have  tried  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  The 
auassioation  of  Henry  UI.  in  the  interests  of  the  league  and  the 
wounding  of  Henry  IV.  in  1594  by  Chastel,  a  puful  of  theirs, 
revealed  the  danger  that  the  whole  Sodety  was  running  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  few  men.  The  Jesuits  were  banished  from  France 
in  15Q4,  but  were  allowed  to  return  by  Henry  IV.  under  cradi- 
tions;  as  Sully  has  recorded,  the  king  declared  his  only  motive 
to  be  the  expediency  of  not  driving  them  into  a  comer  with 
poiuble  disastrous  nsults  to  his  life,  and  became  hk  onlr  hope  erf 
tranquiUity  lay  in  appeaung  them  and  their  powcrfnl  ftlciMh. 
In  England  the  political  sdhemings  of  Parsons  were  no  smaQ 
factors  in  the  odium  which  fell  on  the  Sodety  at  Urge;  and  his 
determination  to  capture  the  English  Catholics  as  an  apanage 
of  the  Sodety,  to  the  eadnaion  of  all  else,  was  an  object  Icisoa  10 
the  rest  of  Europe  of  a  rcitleas  ambition  and  lust  of  dominatioQ 
which  were  to  find  many  imitators.  The  political  turn  whidt 
was  being  given  by  some  to  the  Society,  to  the  detriment  tl  its 
real  spiritual  work,  evoked  the  fears  ol  the  wiser  beads  o<  the 
body;  sad  la  the  fifth  general  congregation  held  in  i593~iS94  it 
wasdecrccd:  "  Whereas  In  these  tnaes  of  difficulty  and  danger 
'  it  has  happened  through  the  fault  of  certain  individuals,  through 
ambition  and  intemperate  xaal,  that  our  institute  has  been  iB 
qMken  of  in  divers  places  and  before  divers  sovereigns 
it  ia  sevcrdy  and  sitfetly  forUddea  to  all  nembds  ol  the  Sodeir 
.  to  interfere  ia  any  manner  whatever  In  public  affairs  even  thoogh 
;  they  be  thereto  invited;  or  to  deviate  from  the  institute  through 
entreaty,  persuasion  or  any  Other  motive  whatever."  It  would 
have  been  well  had  Acquaviva  enforced  this  decree;  but  Paraons 
was  aUowed  to  keep  on  wilb  bis  wm^,  and  other  Jcaito  ia 
France  for  many  years  after  direcled,  to  the  kMa  oT  reHtfon, 
aSairs  of  state.  In  1605  took  place  in  Eaglaad  the  Gonpowdcr 
Plot,  in  wbidi  Henry  Garnet,  the  si^eriK  of  tin  Sodety 'm 
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Ea^KDd,  «u  iHyBcilcd.  Hut  Ibe  JcrAi  «cn  tbe  imtigaton 
of  the  pbt  there  i*  do  evidence,  but  Ibey  wece  lo  doee  touch  with 
the  cons^HTEton,  of  whose  (tesigns  Gunet  bad  a  general  know- 
ledge. There  ii  now  no  reuonable  doubt  that  he  and  other 
JeiuiU  were  legally  accessories,  and  that  the  condemnation  of 
Gsraet  as  a  traitor  was  substantiallv  just  (see  GAkNET,  HENnY). 

It  waa  during  Acquaviva's  gcnenUliip  that  Philip  II.  ol  Spain 
cocnpbined  bitterly  o(  the  Society  to  Sixtua  V.,  and  encouraged  bim 
in  thoM  ptaiu  of  rcfomi  (even  to  changing  the  name)  which  were 
only  cut  thort  by  the  pope's  death  in  iS90,  and  alio  that  the  long 
protracted  diicuMion*  on  grace,  wherein  the  Dominicans  contended 
apinat  tha  Jesuits,  were  carried  on  at  Rome  with  little  practical 
result,  by  the  Congregation  dt  aiucittu,  which  sat  from  imS  till  1607. 
The  JeulM  ShidieruM  took  Its  shape  during  this  time.  The  lesuit  in- 
fluence at  Rome  was  supported  by  the  Spanish  ambaMador;  but  when 
Henry  IV.  "  went  to  MaM,"  tlie  balance  inclined  to  the  side  of 
France,  and  the  Spanish  monopolv  became  a  thing  o(  the  past. 
Acquaviva  saw  the  expulsion  of  itte  Jesuits  from  Venice  in  1606 
for  siding  with  Paul  V.  when  he  placea  the  repuUic  under  Interdict, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  their  recall,  which  took  place  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Louis  XIV.  in  1657.  He  also  had  to  banish  Parsons  from 
Rome,  by  order  of  Clement  VIII..  who  was  wearied  with  the  per- 
petual coiuilalnis  made  agalnat  llut  intriguer.  Ciegory  XIV.,  by 
the  buU  Eedttiat  CkriiU  IJvfy  38,  iMi),  again  cofifimwd  the 
Society,  and  granted  that  Jestnti  irifht,  ur  true  cause,  he  expeltcd 
from  the  body  witbont  any  form  e(  trial  or  even  docunMatary  pro- 
cedure, besides  denouadng  eacMimunications  against  every  one, 
save  the  pope  or  his  Icntcs,  who  directlv  or  indirectly  infrio^  the 
comtitutloM  of  the  Society  or  attempted  to  bring  about  any  change 
therein. 

Under  \^tcllescht,  the  next  general,  the  Societv  cdebrntcd  Ita 
first  centenary  on  the  ajth  of  September  1639,  the  hundredth  anni- 
venary  of  the  verbal  approbation  riven  to  the  scheme  by  Paul  111. 
During  this  hundred  years  the  Society  had  grown  to  thirtv-MX 
provinces,  with  eight  hundred  houses  containing  some  fifteen 
thousand  members.  In  1640  broke  out  the  great  Janseniit  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  Society  took  the  leading  part  on  one  side 
and  finally  secared  the  victory.  In  this  same  year,  considering 
themselves  ill-used  by  Olivarei,  prime  minister  of  Philip  iV.  « 
Spain,  the  Jesuits  powerfully  aided  the  revc^ution  which  placed  the 
duke  of  Biaganza  on  the  throne  of  Portugal;  and  their  services  were 
Rwarded  for  nearlv  one  hundred  years  with  the  practical  control 
of  ecclesiastical  and  almost  of  civil  affairs  in  that  longdom. 

The  Society  also  gained  ground  steadily  in  France;  (or,  thoueh 
held  in  check  by  Richelieu  and  little  more  favoured  by  Maxann, 
yet  from  the  moment  that  Louis  XIV.  took  the  reins,  their  star 
was  in  the  asceodant,  and  Jesuit  confessors,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  were  Franfoisde  La  Chaise  (9.*.)  and  Mk:helLeTellier  (1643- 
■71^).  guided  the  policy  of  the  king,  not  hesitating  to  uke  his  side 
in  hn  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See,  which  nearly  raultcd  in  s  schism, 
nor  to  sign  (he  Gallican  artKlea.  Their  hostility  to  the  Huguenots 
forced  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  168s,  and  their 
war  aniaat  ihdr  Janaenist  opponents  did  nor  cease  till  the  very 
walbat  Port  Royal  were  demolnhed  in  1310,  even  to  the  very  abbey 
church  itself,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  taken  <irith  every  mark  of 
Hwult  fivm  their  graves  and  literatlv  flung  to  the  dogs  to  devour. 
But  white  thus  gaining  power  in  one  direction,  the  Society  was  losing 
it  in  another.  The  Japanese  mission  had  vanished  in  blood  in  1651 ; 
and  tbouyh  many  Jesuits  died  with  their  converts  bravely  as  martyrs 
fortbefatth.  yet  it  is  imposNblc  loacquit  them  of  a  large  share  in  the 
causes  of  that  overthrow.  It  was  also  about  this  same  period  that 
the  grave  scandal  of  the  Chinese  and  Malabar  rites  began  to  attract 
attention  in  Europe,  and  to  make  thinking  men  ask  seriously 
wbethcr  the  Jesuit  misnonaries  in  those  parts  taught  anything  whicn 
coutd  (jurty  be  called  Christianity  at  alt.  When  it  was  remembered, 
too,  that  they  had  decided,  at  a  council  held  at  Lima,  that  it  was 
iiMpedient  to  impose  any  act  of  Christian  devotion  except  baptism 
on  the  South  American  converts,  without  the  greatest  mecau lions, 
on  the  ground  of  intellectual  difficulties.  It  u  not  wonderful  that  this 
doubt  was  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  notably  in  face  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Society  by  Bemanfla  de  Cardonas, 
bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  the  saintly  Juan  de  Palafox  (f.f.),  bishop 
of  Angelopolis  in  Mewco. 

But  "  the  terrible  power  in  the  universal  church,  the  great  riches 
and  the  extraordinary  prestige  "  of  the  Society,  which  Palafox 
comptaincd  had  raised  it  "  above  all  dignities,  laws,  couna'ls  and 
aportolie  constitutions,"  carried  with  them  the  seeds  ot  rapid  and 
inevitable  decay.  A  succession  of  devout  but  incapable  generats. 
after  the  death  of  Acquaviva,  saw  the  gradual  seculaiisation  of  tone 
by  the  Sacking  in  of  recruits  of  rank  and  wealth  desirous  to  share  in 
the  glorjes  and  influence  of  the  Society,  but  not  swll  adapted  to  in. 
crease  Lhem.  The  general's  supremacy  received  a  shock  when  the 
devcntb  general  congrqattoa  aopointcd  Oliva  as  vicar,  with  the 
<M  succession  and  powers  that  practically  superseded  those  of 
the  genoMCoswin  Nickel,  whose  infirmities^  it  is  satd,  did  not  permit 
mm  to  gsvBn  with  the  necessary  application  and  vigour;  and  an 
attempt  was  saade  to  depoae  Tlrso  Goniatea,  the  thirteenth  general, 
whoaa  viewt  on  pratmbilwm  divngfd  fmm  those  lawpuied  by  the  teat 
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of  the  Jesuits,  Thm^  the  political  weight  of  the  Society  continued 
to  increase  in  the  cabinets  oTEurope,  it  was  bdng  steadily  weakened 
internally.  The  Jesaiis  abandoned  the  system  of  free  education 
which  had  won  them  so  much  influence  and  honour;  by  attaching 
themselves  cwhiHvely  to  the  imereals  of  courts,  they  lost  favour 
with  the  nitklle  and  lower  ctaasea;  and  above  all,  their  monopoly 
of  powerandpatronagein  France,  with  the  fatal  iisethey  had  reus  of 
it.drewdownthebitteresthaatilityupontheni.  ItwastotheirctediE. 
indeed,  thai  the  encyckvpaetfiata  attacked  them  aa  the  fomnost 
representuivca  of  Chnatianity.  but  they  areaccountable  in  no  small 
degree  in  Fiance,  as  in  England,  for  alieaaiing  the  minds  of  mea 
(roni  the  rdigioa  for  which  they  profewcd  to  work 

Btit  the  meat  UttX  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Society  was  Its 
activity,  wealtb  and  Importance  as  a  great  trading  firm  with 
branch  houses  scattered  over  the  richest  countries  of  the  world. 
Its  founder,  with  a  wise  instinct,  had  forbidden  the  accumulation 
of  snealth;  iu  own  constitutions,  as  revised  in  the  64tb  decree  of 
the  sixth  generd  congrcption,  had  forbidden  all  punuits  of  a 
commercial  nature,  as  abia  bad  various  popes;  but  nevertheless 
the  trade  srcnt  on  unceaungly,  necessarily  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  general,  unless  it  E>e  pleadH  that  the  system  of 
(^Igatuy  espionage  bad  comfdetely  broken  down.  The  first 
muttering  of  the  storm  which  was  soon  lo  break  was  beard  in  a 
breve  issued  in  1741  by  Benedict  XIV.,  wherein  he  denounced 
the  Jesuit  offenders  as  "  disobedient,  contumacious,  captious  and 
reprobate  persons,"  and  enacted  many  stringent  regulations  for 
their  better  govemnient.  The  first  serious  attack  came  from  a 
counliy  wheie  they  had  been  long  dominant.  In  1753  ^lain 
and  Portugal  exchanged  certain  American  fwovinces  with  each 
other,  which  involved  a  transfer  of  sovereign  rights  over  Para- 
guay; but  it  was  also  provided  that  lite  populations  should 
severally  migrate  also,  that  the  subjects  of  each;  crown  mi^t 
remain  the  same  as  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the  "  reductions," 
whom  the  Jesuiu  had  trained  in  the  use  of  European  arms  and 
discipline,  naturally  rose  in  defence  of  their  homes,  and  attacked 
the  itoop*  and  authorities.  Their  previous  docility  and  their 
entire  submission  to  the  Jesuits  left  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
source  of  the  rebellion,  and  gave  the  cnemiea  of  the  Jesuits  a 
handle  against  them  that  was  not  forgotten.  In  1757  Carvalho, 
marquis  of  Pombal,  prime  minister  of  Joseph  I.  of  Portugal,  and 
an  old  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  dismissed  the  three  Jesuit 
chaplains  of  the  king  and  named  three  secular  priests  in  their 
stwl.  He  next  complained  to  Benedict  XIV.  that  the  tiading 
operations  ol  the  Society  hampered  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  asked  for  remedial  meosuics.  The  pope,  who 
knew  the  situation,  committed  a  visitation  of  the  Society  to 
Cardinal  Saldanha,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pombal,  who  issued  a 
seveie  decree  against  the  Jesuits  and  ordered  the  confiscation 
of  an  their  merchandise.  But  at  this  juncture  Benedict  XIV., 
the  most  learned  and  able  pope  of  the  period,  was  succeeded  by 
a  pope  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  Clement  XIII.  Pombal, 
finding  no  help  from  Rome,  adopted  other  means.  The  king  was 
fired  at  and  wounded  on  letunting  from  a  visit  to  hit  mistress 
on  the  3rd  of  September  1758.  The  duke  of  Aveiro  and  other 
high  personages  were  tried  and  executed  for  con^>iracy;  while 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  in  communica- 
tion with  them,  were  charged,  on  doubtful  evidence,  with 
complicity  !n  the  attempted  asaai^natioiL  Pombal  charged  the 
whole  Society  with  the  possible  guilt  of  a  few,  and,  unwiUing  to 
wait  the  dubious  issue  of  an  application  to  the  pope  for  licence 
to  try  them  in  the  civil  courts,  whence  they  were  exempt,  issued 
on  the  ist  ot  September  1759  a  decree  ordering  the  immediate 
deportation  of  every  Jesuit  from  Portugal  and  all  its  dqiendencEes 
and  their  supprestion  by  the  bishcvs  in  the  schools  and  universi- 
ties. Those  in  Portugal  were  at  once  shipped,  In  great  misery,  to 
the  papal  states,  and  were  soon  followed  by  those  in  the  colonies. 
In  France,  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  their  enemy  because  they 
had  refused  her  absolutira  while  she  remained  the  king's  miatrcis; 
but  the  Immediate  cause  of  their  ruin  was  the  bankruptcy  of 
Father  Lavatelte,  the  Jesuit  superior  in  Martinique,  a  daring 
speculator,  who  failed,  after  trading  for  some  yean,  for  1,400,000 
francs  and  brought  ruin  upon  some  French  commercial  houses 
.  of  note.  Lorenzo  Ricci,  then  general  of  the  Society,  repudiated 
the  debt,  alleging  lack  of  authwity  on  Laval^tte's  part  lo  pledge 
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the  credit  of  tlie  Society,  and  he  was  sued  by  the  creditors.  Losing 
his  catise,  he  appealed  to  the  parlement  of  Paris,  uid  it,  to 
decide  the  issue  raised  by  Ricd,  required  tlie  constitutions  of  the 
Jeniits  to  be  produced  in  evidence,  and  affimed  the  Judgment  of 
the  courts  bdow.  But  the  publicity  given  to  a  document  scarcely 
knowntUl  then  raised  theutmost  indignation  against  the  Society. 
A  royal  commission,  appointed  by  the  due  de  Choiseul  to  examine 
the  constitutions,  convoked  a  privste  assembly  of  fifty-one  ar^- 
bisbops  and  bishops  under  the  presidency  of  de  Luynes, 

all  of  whom  except  ux  voted  tbu  the  unlimited  authority  ^  the 
general  was  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  France,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  a  resident  vicar,  subjea  to  those  laws,  was  the 
mily  solution  of  the  question  fair  on  alt  sides.  Ricci  replied  with 
the  historical  answef,  Siiil  vl  naU,  aut  non  tint;  and  after  some 
further  delay,  during  which  much  Interest  was  exerted  in  their 
favour,  the  JesuiU  were  suppressed  by  an  edict  in  November 
1764,  but  suffered  to  remain  on  the  footing  of  secular  priests, 
a  grace  withdrawn  in  1767,  when  they  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  In  the  very  same  year,  Charles  UL  of  Spain,  a 
monarch  known  for  pcnonal  devoutness,  convinced,  on  evideiice 
not  now  forthcoming,  that  the  Jesuits  were  plotting  against  his 
authority,  prepared,  through  his  minister  D'Aratids,  a  decree 
suppressing  the  Society  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Sealed 
despatches  were  sent  to  every  Spanish  colony,  to  be  opened  on 
the  same  day,  the  and  of  AprH  1767,  when  the  measure  was  to 
take  effect  in  Spain  itself,  and  the  expulsion  was  relentlessly 
carried  out,  nearly  six  thousand  priests  being  deported  from 
Spain  alone,  and  sent  to  the  Italian  coast,  whence,  however,  they 
were  repdled  by  the  orders  of  the  pope  and  Ricci  himself,  finding 
•  refuge  at  Corte  in  Corsica,  after  some  months'  suffering  in  over- 
crowded vessels  at  sea.  The  general's  object  may  probably  have 
been  to  accentuate  the  harshness  with  which  the  fathers  had  been 
treated,  and  so  to  increase  public  sympathy,  but  the  actual  result 
of  his  policy  was  blame  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  enhanced 
their  misfortunes,  for  the  poverty  of  Corsica  made  even  a  bare 
subsistence  scarcely  procurable  for  them  there.  The  Bourbon 
courts  of  Naples  and  Parma  followed  the  example  of  France  and 
Spain;  Clement  XIII.  retorted  with  a  bull  launched  at  the 
weakest  adversary,  and  declaring  the  rank  and  title  of  the  duke 
of  Parma  forfeit.  The  fiourboo  sovereigns  threatened  to  make 
war  on  the  pope  In  return  (France,  indeed,  sciaing  on  the  county 
<rf  Avignon),  and  a  joint  note  demanding  a  retractation,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  was  presented  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome  on  the  loth  of  December  176S  in  the  name  of  France, 
Spain  and  the  two  Sicilies.  The  pope,  a  man  of  eighty-two,  died 
of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  the  shock,  eariy  in  1769.  Cardinal 
Lorcnio  Ganganelli,  s  conventual  Franciscan,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.  He  endea- 
voured to  avert  the  dcd^ou  forced  upon  him,  but,  as  Portugal 
joined  the  Bourbon  league,  and  Maria  Theresa  with  her  son  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.  ceased  to  protect  the  Jesuiu,  there  remained 
only  the  petty  Idngdom  of  Sardinia  in  their  favour,  though  Ibefall 
of  Chcnseul  in  France  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Sodcty  for  a  time. 
The  pope  began  with  some  preliminary  measures,  permitting 
first  the  renewal  of  lawsuits  against  the  Society,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  papal  authority,  and  which.  Indeed,  had  in  no  case 
been  ever  successful  at  Rome.  He  then  dosed  the  CoUegio 
Romano,  on  the  plea  of  its  insolvency,  s«zed  the  houses  at 
Frascati  and  Tivoli,  and  broke  upthe  estsblishments  in  Bologna 
and  the  Legations.  Finally  on  the  aist  of  July  1773  the  famous 
bicve  DomiHusac  Redtmpi^  appeared,  Biq>pressingthe  Society  of 
Jesus.  This  remarkable  document  opens  by  dting  a  long  series 
of  precedents  for  the  suppression  of  religious  orders  by  the  Holy 
See,  amongst  which  occurs  the  Hi-omened  instance  of  the 
Tempts.  It  then  briefly  sketches  the  objects  and  history  of 
the  Jesuiu  tbemelves.  It  speaks  of  thdr  defiance  of  their  own 
constitutlott,  exincisly  revived  1^  Paul  V.,  forbidding  them  to 
meddle  In  politics;  <rf  the  great  ruin  to  souls  caused  by  their 
quarreb  with  local  ordinaries  and  the  other  reli^ous  orders,  their 
condescenuon  to  heathen  usages  in  the  East,  and  thedisturbances, 
resulting  in  persecutions  of  the  Church,  which  they  had  stirred 
up  even  In  Catholic  countries,  so  that  several  popes  had  been 


obliged  to  ponish  them.  Seeing  then  that  the  Catholic 
reigns  had  been  forced  to  expel  them,  that  many  bishops  and  other 
emioent  persons  demanded  their  extinction,  and  that  the  Society 
bad  ceased  to  fulfil  the  Intention  of  iu  instituu,  the  pope  declares 
it  necessary  for  tlie  peace  of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  sup- 
pressed, extinguished,  abolished  and  abrtigated  for  ever,  with 
all  its  houses,  colleges,  sdux^  and  hoq>itals;  transfers  all  the 
authority  of  its  general  or  officers  to  the  local  ordinaries;  forbids 
the  reception  of  any  more  novices,  directing  that  such  as  were 
actually  in  probation  should  be  dismissed,  and  declaring  that 
profession  in  the  Sodetyshould  not  serve  as  a  title  to  holy  orders. 
Priests  of  the  Society  are  ^ven  the  option  of  dtfaer  joining  other 
orders  or  remaining  as  secular  dergy^  under  obedient  to  the 
ordinaries,  who  arc  empowered  to  grant  or  withhold  from  them 
licences  to  hear  confessions.  Such  of  the  fathers  as  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education  are  permitted  to  continue,  on  condition 
of  abstaining  from  lax  aitd  questionable  doctrines  apt  to  cause 
strife  and  trouble.  The  question  of  missions  is  reserved,  and  1  he 
relaxations  granted  to  the  Society  in  such  matters  aa  fasting, 
reciting  the  hours'and  reading  liNetical  books,  are  withdrawn; 
while  the  breve  ends  with  clauses  carefully  drawn  to  bar  any 
legal  exceptions  that  might  be  taken  against  its  full  validity  and 
obligation.  It  has  been  necessary  to  die  these  heads  of  the  breve 
because  the  apologists  ol  the  Sodety  allege  that  no  motive 
influenced  the  pope  save  the  desire  of  peace  at  any  price,  and  that 
be  did  not  believe  in  the  culpability  of  th«  fathers.  The  catego- 
rical charges  made  In  the  document  rebut  this  plea.  The  pope 
fallowed  up  this  breve  by  appointing  a  congregation  of  cardinals 
to  take  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Sodety,  and  anncd 
it  with  summary  powers  against  all  who  should  attempt  to 
retain  or  conceal  any  of  the  property.  He  also  threw  Lorenzo 
Ricci,  the  general,  into  prison,  first  in  the  Eo^sh  coUcfe  and 
then  in  the  castle  of  St  ^Jigdo,  where  be  died  in  1775,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  who,  though  not  unfavourable  to  the 
Society,  and  owing  his  own  advancement  to  it,  dared  not  release 
him,  probably  because  his  continued  imprisonment  was  made  a 
condition  by  the  powers  who  enjoyed  a  right  of  veto  in  papal 
elections.  In  September  1774  Clement  XIV.  died  after  much 
suffering,  and  the  question  has  been  tiotly  debated  ever  since 
whether  poison  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  But  the  latest  tc< 
searches  have  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  suf^rt  the 
theory  of  poison.  Salicetti,  the  pope's  physidan,  duied  that 
the  body  showed  ugns  of  poisoning,  and  Tanucd,  Neaptditan 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  a  large  share  in  procuring 
the  breve  of  suppression,  entirely  acquits  the  Jesuits,  while 
F.  Theiner,  no  friend  to  the  Sodety,  docs  the  like. 

At  the  date  of  this  suppression,  the  Society  had  41  provinces 
and  33,589  members,  of  whom  rr,395  were  priests.  Far  from 
submitting  to  the  papal  breve,  the  ex- Jesuits,  after  some  in- 
effeaual  attempts  at  direct  resistance,  withdrew  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  free-thinking  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Pruuia, 
Frederick  II.  and  Catherine  IL,  who  became  thdr  active  friends 
and  protectors;  and  the  fathers  alleged  as  a  priadple,  in  so  far  aa 
their  thctdogy  b  concerned,  that  no  papal  bull  is  binding  in  a 
state  whose  sovereign  has  not  approved  and  authorised  its  publi- 
cation and  execution.  Rnsria  formed  the  headquarters  of  the 
Sodcty,  and  two  forged  breves  were  speedily  circulated,  being 
dated  June  9  and  June  19, 1774,  approving  thdr  esiaUishment 
in  Russia,  and  implying  the  repeal  of  the  breve  of  suppression. 
But  these  are  contnuUcted  by  the  tenor  of  five  genuine  brr\  rs 
issued  in  Septemberi774io  thearchbishopof  Gnesen.and  nuking 
certain  assurances  to  the  ex- Jesuits, on  condition  of  tltcir  complete 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  already  laid  on  them.  The  Jesuits 
also  pleaded  a  verbal  approbation  by  Pius  VI.,  technically  known 
aa  an  Oracidum  vivae  tods,  but  thb  b  invalid  for  purposes  <rf  law 
unless  reduced  to  writing  and  duly  authenticated. 

They  elected  three  Poles  succesuvely  as  generals,  taking,  how- 
ever, only  the  title  of  vicars,  till  on  the  7th  of  March  iSot  Pins 
VII.  granted  them  liberty  to  reconstitute  themselves  in  north 
Russia,  and  permitted  Kareu,  then  vicar,  to  exerdse  full  authority 
ugMeral.  On  the  30th  of  July  1804  a  similar  breve  restored  the 
Jesuiu  in  the  TWO  SidUcs,  at  the  expm  dete  of  FcnBaud  I V , 
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tbc  po)K  this  inticipating  the  further  action  of  1814,  when,  by 
[he  crauiluiioo  SailuitKdo  omniUM  Ecclestarum,  he  revoked  the 
u'.ioii  of  Clement  XIV.,  and  fonnally  restored  the  Society  to 
<aip(Hiic  legal  emlence,  yet  not  only  omitted  any  censure  of  his 
pmlecaiar's  conduct,  but  all  vindication  of  the  Jesuits  from  the 
hcai7  chuiei  in  the  breve  Domimtt  at  Redemptor.    In  France, 
ntn  after  their  expulsion  in  1765,  they  had  maintained  «  pre- 
orioBS  iootiog  in  the  country  under  the  partial  dbguise  and 
nanad  "Fatheisof  the  Faith  "  or  "  Clerks  of  the  Sacred  Heart," 
bai  were  obliged  by  Naptdeon  I.  to  retire  in  1804.   They  re- 
■pptaitd  under  their  true  name  in  1814,  and  obtained  formal 
licatce  in  iSii,  but  became  the  objects  of  so  much  hostility 
tbu  Cbarla  X.  deprived  them  by  ordinance  of  the  right  of  in- 
xractioo,  ind  obliged  all  applicants  for  licences  as  teachers  to 
Duteoiih  ihai  they  did  not  belong  to  any  community  unrecog- 
siud bytbe laws.  Theyweredispersedagainbytherevolutionof 
Jaljr  iSjo,  but  soon  reappeared  and,  though  put  to  much  incon- 
TOUHitt  daring  the  latter  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  notably 
in  1S45,  roatntiined  their  footing,  recovered  the  right  to  teach 
frtdy  ifter  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  gradually  became  the 
ieiding  educational  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  France,  notably 
■adcr  the  Second  Empire,  till  they  were  once  more  expelled  by 
iIk  Fmy  laws  of  1880,  though  they  quietly  returned  unce  the 
uetution  at  those  measures.   They  were  again  expelled  by  the 
of  Aaociations  of  1901.   In  Spain  they  came  back  with 
Fcrdinaad  VII.,  but  were  expelled  at  the  constitutional  rising  in 
rttumiog  in  1813,  when  the  duke  of  Angoulfime's  army 
'cpUced  Ferdinand  on  his  throne;  they  were  driven  out  once 
imrc  by  Espartero  in  i8j  j,  and  have  had  no  legal  position  since, 
itxKigfa  their  presence  is  openly  tolerated.   In  Portugal,  ranging 
ibcauehrcs  on  the  side  of  Dom  Miguel,  they  fell  with  his  cause, 
ud  were  exiled  in  1834.    There  are  some  to  this  day  in  Lisbon 
■Dder  tbe  name  ol "  Fathers  of  the  Faith."   Russia,  which  had 
lieen  thdr  warmest  patron,  drove  them  from  St  Petersburg  and 
UoKow  ID  1813,  and  from  tbe  whole  empire  in  1810,  mainly 
00  tbe  plea  of  attempted  prooelytizing  in  the  imperial  army. 
Hoitaod  drove  them  out  in  1816,  and,  by  giving  them  thus  a 
valid  excuse  for  aidittg  tbc  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  secured 
tbem  tbe  smog  position  th^  have  ever  since  held  in  Bdgium; 
but  (hey  have  succeeded  in  returning  to  Holland.  They  were 
ntptOed  from  Switzerland  in  1847-1848  for  the  part  they  were 
(huicd  with  in  exciting  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund.   Iti  south 
Gtrmaojr,  inclusive  of  AuUria  and  Bavaria,  their  annals  since 
tlmi  ttiioratioD  have  been  nneventful;  but  in  north  Germany, 
oing  to  the  footing  Frederfck  II.  had  given  them  in  Prussia, 
thiy  became  very  powerful,  especially  in  the  Rhine  provinces, 
ind,  gndually  moulding  the  younger  generation  of  clergy  after 
tbe  doie  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  succeeded  in  spreading  Ullra- 
■onlane  viewsainoDgst  them,  md  so  leading  up  to  the  difficul* 
■id  with  the  eivil  government  which  issued  in  the  Falk  laws, 
u>d  ibrir  own  expulsion  by  decree  of  the  German  parliament 
(June  ig,  1871).  Since  then  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
procure  the  recall  of  the  Society  to  the  German  Empire,  but 
"illMwl  success,  although  as  Individuals  they  are  now  allowed  in 
tbe  comitty.  In  Great  Britain,  whither  ibcy  began  to  straggle 
nrt  during  the  revolutionary  troubles  at  the  close  of  the  i8lh 
cntury,  and  where,  practically  unaffected  by  the  clause  directed 
apiast  them  in  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1S39,  their  chief  settle- 
>nnt  has  been  at  Stooyhurst  in  Lancashire,  an  estate  conferred 
on  ibnn  by  TtKHBas  Weld  in  1795,  they  have  been  unmolested; 
bui  there  has  been  little  affinity  to  the  order  in  the  British 
lemperament,  and  the  English  province  has  consequently  never 
'WD  to  numerical  oc  intellectual  importance  in  the  Society.  In 
Kome  itself,  its  [OTgress  after  the  restoration  wssat  first  slow,  and 
il  wasDoHill  tbe  reign  of  Leo  XII.  Ci8i3-i8a9)  that  it  recovered 
ill  place  as  the  chief  educational  body  there.   It  advanced 
tieadily  under  Gregory  XVI.,  and,  though  it  was  at  first  shunned 
by  Pius  IX.,  it  secured  his  entire  confidence  after  his  return 
(ram  Gaetain  1849,  aiul  obtained  from  himftspeci^  breve  erect- 
H  ihe  Mail  of  iU  literary  Journal,  the  CMUA  CaUdica,  into  a 
P'^iisl  coD^  under  the  fencral  o!  the  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose 
«f  tcadimg  and  pnqMcsting  the  faith  in  lU  pages.   How,  with 
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this  pope's  support  throughout  his  long  reign,  the  gradual  filling 
of  nearly  all  Ihe  sees  of  Latin  Christendom  with  bishops  of  their 
own  selection,  and  their  practical  capture,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  seminaries,  they  contrived  to 
stamp  out  the  last  remains  of  independence  everywhere,  and  to 
crown  the  Ultramontane  triumph  with  the  Vatican  Decrees,  is 
matter  of  familiar  knowledge.  Leo  XIII ,  while  favouring  them 
somewhat,  never  gave  them  his  full  confidence;  and  by  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Thomist  philosophy  and  theology,  and  his  active 
work  for  the  regeneration  and  progress  of  the  older  orders,  he 
made  another  suppression  po^ble  by  destroying  much  of  their 
prestige.  But  the  usual  sequence  has  been  observed  under 
Pius  X.,  who  appeared  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Society  and 
to  rely  upon  them  for  many  of  the  measures  of  his  pontificate. 

The  Society  has  been  ruled  by  tuventy-five  generals  and  four 
vicars  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day  (iQio).  Of  all  the 
various  nationalities  represented  in  tht  Society,  neither  France, 
its  original  cradle,  nor  England,  has  e\4r  given  it  a  head,  while 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Poland,  were  all 
represented.  The  numbers  of  the  Society  are  not  accurately 
known,  but  are  estimated  at  about  ae,eoo,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  of  these  the  En^iih,  Irish  and  American  Jesuits  are 
under  3000. 

The  generals  of  Ihe  Jesuits  have  been  at  follow : — 

I.  Ignatius  dc  Loyola  (Spaniard)  iMt'^SS^ 

a.  Diego  Laynez  (Spanbrd)     .......  1538-156$ 

Francisco  Borgia  (Spaniard)  l5o5~l'573 

Evcrard  Mrrcurian  (Belgian)  ■573-1580 

~"    "    ■  ...  isSi-iSis 


Claudio  Acquaviva  (Neapolitan) 
M'ltio  Viicllcschi  (Roman) 


161S-1645 
1646-I649 
1649-1631 
165a 

1653-1664 


7.  Viiiccnzio  Cjraffa  (Neapolitan) 

8.  Francesco  Piccolomini  (Floreniine) 

9.  Alossandro  Gotlofrcdi  (Roman) 

10.  G»swiii  Nickel  (German) 

11.  Giovanni  Paolo  Oliva  (Genoese)  vkar-general  and 

coadjutor.  l66l;Eencral  1664-1681 

13.  Charles  dc  Noycllc  (Belgian)  

Tir>o  GoniiUv  (Spaniard)  

hrli?  An^elo  Tamlijrini  (ModenMe)    .    .  . 

Fr.inz  R,u  (Hohctiiian)   

Igna^iu  Vi-«.nii  (Mil.incsc)  

/flcs-yinilri)  Ccnliiriiini  (G(noc"r)  

■  8.  Lortnm  Riici  ll  l''>rt''itini>|  .   

a.  Stariibns  Ocrniewicz  iVi  1;).  vicar-general 
6.  G.il,rii.l  Lirnkiowirz  {I'ok  ), 

c.  Fianti'.ciis  Xav^cr  Kartu  (Pole),  (general  in 

Ru'.sia.  7ih  March  i8oi)  

d.  Gabriel  Grubcr  (German)  

19.  Thaddaeus  Braozouski  (Pole) 


14-  Ml 


■681-1686 

1687-1705 
1706-1730 
1730-1750 

"751-1755 
1755-1757 
1758-1775 
178^-1785 
1785-1798 

809-1810 


20.  Aloyiio  Fortis  (Veronese)   1830-1829 


31.  JohaRne*  Roolhaan  (Dutchman) 


839-1853 


33.  Peter  Johannes  Beckx  ^Belgian)   1853-  ■864 

33.  Antmne  Anderledy  (Swiss)   1884-1S93 

34.  Luis  Martin  (Spanish)   1893-1906 

35.  Francis  XavierWenu  (German)   1906- 

The  bibliography  of  Jesuitism  is  of  enormous  ectent,  and  it  is  im- 
praciicablc  to  cite  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  important  works. 
They  are  as  follows:  Intlitutum  Soculalii  Jttu  (7  volt.,  Avignon, 
1830-1838);  OrUndini,  Hitloria  SocutaHt  Jestt  (Antwerp.  1630); 
Imago  primi  tatcati  Soeulalii  Jttu  (Antwerp,  lOifo);  Niercmberg, 
Vida  de  San  Ii»aeu>  de  Loyola  (9  vols.,  icA.,  Madrid,  1645-1736); 
Genclli.  Life  oj  St  Ifnoliut  of  Loyola  (London.  1871);  Backer, 
BiUioikique  del  icntattu  dc  la  Comparnit  ie  Jisttt  (7  vol*.,  Paris, 
\^lx~\i(>i)\Crtt\ncAu\o\y.Histoir€ieUiCompainitdeJisui  (6  vols.. 
Pans,  1844);  Guettfc,  A'iibnrrifj  J^iiiif«(3vois.,Pari«,  1858-1859); 
VIoW.  AuiemeiiuGtsckUkUder  JituiUn  (4  vols.,  Zurich,  1789-1793); 
Gioberti,  //  Geiuila  modtmo  (Lausanne,  1B46) ;  F.  Parkman,  Pionten 
of  France  in  the  New  World  and  The  Jeiuilt  in  Norlh  Amttita 
(Boston,  1868);  Ltttret  UifianUt  a  cmritusti,  icriUs  4t$  missimi 
ttran[ires,  atet  Ui  Annalej  de  la  propatatum  de  la  M  (40  vols., 
Lyons,  1819-1854):  Saint-Priest.  Huloire  de  la  ehute  des  JisuiUt  am 
XVlIl'Siide  {Pkiis.  i844};Ranke,  RSmiKht PdpiU  liw6l%..Bet\ia. 
t83S)%E.Tmantoa,  History  of  tke  Jesuilt  in  Engtand  (London,  1901); 
Thomas^lughe*.  S.}..Hiflory  of  lie  Soeielyof  Jeiut  in  Sorik  A  merua 
(Londoit  and  New  York,  twh  R-  G.  Thwaites,  Jcmil  Itelaliani 
and  AlKtd  DMunumU  (73  vi^  Cleveland,  1896-1901). 

<R.  F.  L..  E.  Th.) 

JESUP,  MORBB  KKKHUM  (1830-1908).  American  banker 
and  philanthropist,  was  bora  at  Wcstport,  Connecticut,  on  tbe 
list  of  June  183a  In  1841  he  went  to  New  Vork  City,  where 
after  some  eiperiencc  in  busineas  bt  esUblidied  a  banking  house 
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in  1851.  In  1856  he  orgaobcd  the  buUdng  fimt  «f  M.  K.  Jcsup 
ft  Compuiy,  which  alter  two  itorganUations  becune  Cuylcr, 
Horg">  ft  Jesup.  He  becune  widely  known  u  a  financier, 
retiring  from  active  buiinea*  in  1884.  He  was  best  known, 
however,  as  a  munificent  patron  of  idenLific  research,  a  large 
contributor  to  the  needs  of  education,  and  a  public-4>irited 
dtiwn  of  wide  interests,  who  did  much  for  the  bettcmient  of 
social  conditions  in  New  York.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
funds  [or  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary, 
becoming  president  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  in  1899.  To  the 
American  museum  of  natural  history,  in  New  York  City,  he  gave 
large  sums  in  his  lifetime  and  bequeathed  Si  ,000,00a  He 
was  president  ot  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce  from  1899 
until  1907,  and  was  the  largest  subscriber  to  its  new  building. 
To  his  native  town  he  gave  a  fine  public  library.  He  died  in 
New  York  City  on  the  sand  of  January  1908. 

JWIS  CHRIST.  To  write  ■  summaiy  aocotmt  of  the  life 
of  ChrfM,  thongh  always  Involving  a  grave  reqxnufbility,  was 
until  recent  years  a  comparatively  straightforward  task;  for  it 
was  assumed  that  all  that  was  ncededj  or  could  be  offered,  was  a 
chronological  outline  based  on  a  hamuHiy  of  the  four  canonical 
Goapela.  But  to-day  Mstoiy  ii  not  attisAed  by  tUs  simple  pro- 
cedure. Lltenry  critidtm  boa  analysed  the  documents,  and  has 
already  established  some  important  results;  and  many  questions 
are  atUl  in  debate,  the  answera  to  which  must  afTect  our  judg- 
ment of  the  historical  value  of  the  existing  nattativcs.  It  seems 
therefore  consonant  alike  with  prudence  and  reverence  to  re- 
frain from  attempting  to  combine  afresh  into  a  single  picture 
the  materials  derivable  from  the  various  documents,  and  to 
endeavour  instead  to  describe  the  main  contents  of  the  sources 
from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ  as  an 
historical  penonage  Is  tiltinatdy  drawn,  and  to  observe  the 
picture  td  Him  wUch  each  writer  In  turn  has  offered  to  us. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  evidence  with  which  we  shall  deal  are 
the  following: — 

1.  First,  because  earliest  in  point  of  time,  the  references  to  the 
Lord  Imus  Christ  in  the  earliest  Epittlcs  of  St  Paul. 

2.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark. 

3.  Adocument,  no  lonoer  extant,  which  was  partially  incorporated 
bto  the  Gospeli  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke. 

4.  Further  inrormatioa  added  by  St  Matthew's  Go^id. 

5.  Further  infonnaiion  added  l»  St  Luke's  Gospel. 

6.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Joho. 

With  re^rd  to  traditional  nyinpor  doinnof  ourLord,  which  were 
only  wniien  down  at  a  later  period,  it  wiD  luflke  to  uy  that  those 
which  have  any  claim  to  be  nnuine  are  very  scanty,  and  that  their 

S:nuinene*9  has  to  be  tested  oy  their  correspondence  with  the  great 
ulk  of  information  which  is  derived  from  the  lourccs  already 
enumerated.  The  lictttioui  literature  of  the  lecand  and  third 
centuries,  known  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  offers  no  direct  evidence 
of  any  historical  value  at  all:  it  is  chieay  valuable  for  the  contrast 
which  it  presents  to  the  grave  simfdicity  of  the  canonical  GtMpels, 
and  a)  showing  how  incapable  a  later  age  wu  of  adding  anythiog  to 
the  Goqicl  history  which  was  not  palpably  absurd. 

t.  IdUn  ^  St  Pati. — In  the  otder  of  chronology  we  must  give 
the  first  place  to  the  earliest  letters  of  St  Paul.  The  first  piece 
of  Christian  literature  which  has  an  independent  existence  and 
to  which  we  can  fix  a  date  is  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Thcssa- 
loniaos.  Lightfoot  dates  it  in  53  or  sj;  Hamack  {daces  it 
five  yean  earlier.  We  nag  say,  then,  that  it  was  vrrittcn  some 
twenty  years  after  the  Cnicifiidon.  St  Paul  is  not  an  historian; 
he  is  not  attempting  to  describe  what  Jesus  Christ  said  or  did. 
He  is  writing  a  letter  to  encourage  a  little  Christian  society  which 
he,  a  Jew,  had  founded  in  a  distant  Greek  dty;  and  be  reminds 
his  readers  of  many  things  which  he  had  told  them  when  be  was 
with  them.  The  evidnice  to  be  collected  from  his  epistles 
generally  must  iwt  detain  us  here,  but  we  may  glance  for  a 
moment  at  this  one  letter,  because  it  contains  what  appears  to  be 
the  first  mention  «l  Jesus  Christ  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
Those  who  would  get  a  true  history  cannot  afford  to  ne^ect  their 
eariiest  documents.  Now  the  opening  sentence  ot  this  letter  b 
as  follows:  "  Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy  to  the  Church  of 
the  Thcssalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the  hojA  Jesus  Christ: 
Grace  to  you,  and  peace."  Three  men  with  Greek  or  Latin 
names  aic  writing  to  some  kind  of  assAnbly  in  a  dty  of  Mace- 


donia. The  writers  are  Jews,  to  Judge  by  their  salutation  oC 
"  peace,"  and  by  their  mention  of  "  God  the  Father,"  and  of  the 
assembly  or  society  as  being  "  in  "  Him.  But  what  Is  this  new 
name  which  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Divine  Name — "  in 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "?  An  educated 
Greek,  who  knew  something  (as  many  at  that  time  did)  of  the 
Greek  translati<m  of  the  andent  Hebrew  Scriptures,  if  be  had 
picked  up  this  tetter  before  he  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  would  have  been  deeply  interested  in  these  opening 
words.  He  would  have  known  that  "  Jesus  "  was  the  Greek 
form  of  Joshua;  tliat  "  Christ "  was  the  Greek  rendcriag  of 
Hesdah,  or  Anointed,  the  title  of  the  great  King  for  whom  the 
Jews  were  looking;  he  might  further  have  remembered  that 
"  the  Lord  *'  Is  the  expression  which  the  Greek  Old  Testament 
constantly  uses  instead  of  the  ineffable  name  of  God,  which  we 
now  call  "  Jehovah "  (f .f.).  Who,  then,  be  might  well  ask 
is  this  Jcaus  Christ  who  is  lifted  to  tbii  unexampled  heicbt? 
For  it  is  pkiin  that  Jesus  Christ  stands  in  aome  close  iclaiion  to 
"  God  the  Father,"  and  that  on  the  ground  of  that  relation  a 
sodety  has  been  built  up,  apparently  by  Jews,  in  a  Greek  city 
far  distant  from  Palestine.  He  would  leam  something  u  be 
read  on;  for  the  klUr  makes  •  pasiinc  refeience  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  sodety,  and  to  the  expanskm  of  Its  Influence  in  other 
parts  of  Greece;  to  the  conversion  of  its  members  frtrni  heathen- 
ism, and  to  the  consequent  sufferings  at  tlie  hands  of  their 
heathen  neighbonrs.  The  writers  speak  of  themselves  as 
"  iqMStles,"  or  nwsscngcn,  ol  Chrkt;  thqr  refer  to  rimilar 
societies  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  which  they  call "  churches  Vi  God," 
in  Judaea,  and  they  say  that  these  also  suffer  from  the  Jews 
there,  who  had  "  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  "  some  time  before. 
But  they  further  speak  of  Jesus  as  "  raised  from  the  dead," 
and  tbey  refer  to  the  beliei  which  they  had  led  the  sodety  to 
entertain,  that  He  would  come  again  "  from  heaven  to  deliver 
ibcm  from  the  coming  wrath."  Moreover,  they  urge  then 
not  to  grieve  for  certain  members  of  the  sodety  who  have  al- 
ready died,  saying  that,  "  if  we  believe  that  Jcsns  died  and 
rose  again,"  we  may  abo  be  asmied  that  "  the  dead  in  Christ 
will  rise  "  and  will  live  f«  ever  with  Him.  Thus  the  letter 
assumes  that  its  readers  already  have  considerable  knowledge 
as  to  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  as  to  His  rdation  to  "  God 
the  Father,"  a  knowledge  derived  from  teaching  given  in  person 
on  a  former  visiL  The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  not  to  ^ve  in- 
formation as  to  the  past,  but  to  stimulate  Its  readers  to  pcise 
verance  by  giving  fresh  teaching  as  to  the  future.  Historically 
it  is  of  great  value  as  showing  Itow  widdy  within  twenty  or 
twenty-five  yeais  of  the  Ctudfiidon  a  religion  which  proda^ncd 
developed  theidogical  teaching  as  to  "  the  Lord  Jcms  Christ  ** 
had  spread  in  the  Roman  Empire.  We  may  draw  a  further  con- 
clusion from  this  and  other  letters  of  St  Paul  before  we  go  on. 
St  Paul's  missionary  work  must  have  created  a  demand.  Those 
who  bad  heard  him  and  read  his  letters  would  want  to  kitow 
mora  than  he  had  told  then  vi  the  earthly  life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  They  would  wish  to  be  aUe  to  {Nctnic  Hin  to  tbesr 
minds;  and  especially  to  understand  what  could  have  led  to 
His  being  put  to  death  by  the  Romans  at  the  requisition  of  ibe 
Jews.  St  Paid  had  not  been  one  of  bis  personal  disdpks  in 
Galilee  or  Jnusalcm;  be  had  no  memotics  to  idate  of  Hin 
miracles  and  teaching.  Some  written  account  of  these  was  an 
obvious  need.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  any  such  narrative 
concerning  One  who  was  so  deefdy  reverenced  would  be  most 
carefully  actutiniaed  at  a  time  when  many  were  still  living  whose 
memories  wait  badt  to  the  period  of  Our  Lord'k  public  miniitty. 
One  such  narrative  we  now  proceed  to  dciciibe. 

1.  St  Mark's  Cespd.—ThK  Gospd  according  to  St  Mark  was 
written  within  fifteen  years  of  the  fint  letter  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Thessakmians— *.<.  about  63.  It  seems  designed  to  meet  tbc 
requirements  of  Chtistians  living  far  away  fiom  Palestine.  Tbc 
authtw  was  not  an  eye-wllness  of  what  he  relates,  but  be  writes 
with  the  firm  security  of  a  man  who  has  the  best  anthoriiy 
behind  him.  The  characteristics  of  his  worit  confirm  the  early 
bdief  that  St  Hark  vrrote  this  Gospel  for  the  Christians  «<  Rone 
under  the  guidance^  St  Peter.  Itlsof  thefirstimpoctucctbu 
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niboaid  eodeaTour  to  tee  this  book  u  a  whole;  to  gain  the  total 
bipmriMiriud  It  makes  oDtbe  raiiid;  to  look  at  the  picture  of 
'  Jtm  Cbail  iriiidi  it  oflen.  That  picture  must  inevitably  Im 
u  iocoaplete  repreMittation  of  Him;  it  will  need  to  be  lupple- 
acoied  by  other  pictures  which  other  writen  have  drawn. 
Bitititinportant  to  consider  it  by  iticU,  as  showing  us  what  im- 
pm  the  Master  bad  made  «n  the  memory  of  one  disciple  who 
hd  been  afaMit  constantly  by  His  side. 

The  book  opens  thus:  "  The  beginning  of  Lhe  Gospel  of 
Jem  Christ."  This  "  beginning  "  is  shown  to  be  itself  rooted 
•«taMr  in  the  past.    Hebrew  prophets  had  foretold  that 
J^Mra  God  would  send  >  **  messenger ":  that  a  voice 
'  would  be  hcaid  myint,  "  Pr^are  the  way  nt  the 
Ltti."  And  so,  in  fact,  John  came,  baptizing  In  the  wildeniess 
ud  turning  the  heart  of  the  nation  back  to  God.   But  John  was 
nty  1  forerunon.  He  was  hinsdf  a  pfophet.  and  iiis  prophecy 
ns  ihii, "  Ife  that  is  stionter  than  1  am  b  coming  after  me." 
Then,  we  read,  "  Jesus  came."  St  Hark  introduces  Him  qidte 
■bnpUy,  just  as  be  bad  introduced  John;  for  he  is  writing 
be  these  who  already  know  the  outhnea  of  the  story.   "  Jesus 
omc  Inn  Nasarcth  of  Galike."  He  was  baptized  by  John,  and 
II  lit  came  out  <rf  the  water  He  bad  a  vUoa  of  tbe  epeaed 
bemm  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  descending  upon 
Him;  sad  He  heard  a  Vcnce  saying,  "Thou  an  My  Son,  the 
Bdovtd:  in  Thee  I  am  well  plwed."   He  then  passed  away 
into  the  wHdemcss,  where  He  was  tempted  Iqr  Satan  and  led 
hr  asgds.  Then  He  begbis  His  worii;  and  fion  the  very 
fim  we  led  that  He  fulfik  JtAn's  sign:  He  b  Uroog.  Hb  first 
TOdtare  wnrda  of  strength;  "  the  tinie  Is  fulfilled  " — that  is  to 
uy,  lO  the  past  has  been  leading  up  to  this  great  moment; 
"  the  kingdom  of  Cod  b  at  hand  " — that  is  to  say,  all  your 
lot  hopes  are  on  the  pdnt  of  being  fulfilled;  **  repent,  and 
helieve  the  Gospd  " — that  b  to  say,  turn  from  your  sins  and 
scctpt  the  tidings  which  I  bring  you.  It  b  but  a  brief  summary 
of  Kbii  He  must  have  said;  but  wc  feel  its  strcogth.    He  does 
not  hesitate  to  fix  all  eyes  upon  HimseU.   Then  we  see  Him  call 
(wo  bratben  who  an  fishennoL   "  Come  after  Me,"  He  says, 
"  and  I  wiD  make  you  fishers  of  men."   They  dropped  their  nets 
sad  wetttafterHhn,andso did twoother brothers, thdr  partners; 
for  they  all  felt  the  power  of  this  Master  of  men:  He  was  strong. 
Hebc^toteadiinthe  synagogue;  they  were  astonished  at  Hb 
teaching,  (or  he  qxriie  with  authority.  He  was  intcmqited 
by  a  deinaniac  but  He  qtidled  the  evil  s|rfrit  by  a  word;  He  was 
sitMiger  than  tbe  power  of  cviL   When  the  sun  set  the  Sabbath 
wu  at  aoeod,  and  the  people  could  carry  out  their  sick  into 
the  street  where  He  was;  and  He  came  fmtb  and  healed  them 
aD.  The  demmuacs  showed  a  strange  faculty  of  recognition, 
andcriedtb8tHewas"tbehalyaiMof  God,"  and  "  the  Chibt," 
hat  He  silenced  ibcm  at  once.  The  next  morning  He  was 
gone.   He  had  sought  a  quiet  spot  for  prayer.    Peler.  one  of 
those  ftsheimen  wlumi  He  bad  called,  whose  wife's  motlier  had 
been  bcaled  the  day  bdere,  found  Hhn  and  tried  to  bring 
Him  back.  "AH  men  are  seddng  Thee,"  be  pleaded.   "  Let 
OS  go  elsewhere  "  was  the  quiet  reply  of  one  who  could  not 
be  moved  by  populsr  enthusiasm.   Once  again,  we  observe,  He 
fulfib  John's  sign:   He  b  strong.  Thb  b  oar  first  sight  of 
Jesus  Christ.   The  next  shows  us  that  thb  great  strei^th  b 
untied  to  a  most  tender  sympathy.  To  toud  •  leper  wu 
forbidden,  and  the  offence  Involved  ceremonial  defikment.  Yet 
when  a  leper  declared  that  Jesus  could  heal  him,  if  only  He 
would,  "  He  pat  forth  Hb  hand  and  touched  him."  The  act 
perfected  ibe  bpcr's  failb,  and  be  wis  healed  immediately. 
But  be  disobeyed  tbe  command  to  be  silent  about  tbe  matter, 
and  the  result  was  that  Jesus  could  not  openly  enter  Into  the 
town,  but  remained  outside  in  the  country.    It  b  tbe  first  shadow 
tbsi  (alls  across  Hb  path;  Hb  power  finds  a  check  in  human 
wilfulness.    Presently  He  b  In  Capemanm  aphi.  He  beats  • 
paralysed  man,  but  not  udIO  He  bu  come  into  toudi,  as  we 
uy,  wit  h  him  abo,  by  reaching  his  deepest  need  and  declaring  the 
forgiveness  of  hb  sins.   Thb  declaration  disturbs  the  nbbb, 
wboreguditas  a  blasphemous  usurpation  of  Diidne  authority. 
But  He  clsfens  that "  Ibe  Son  of  Man  hath  authority  on  euth  to 
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loifive  sins."  Tbe  title  which  thus  adopts  mnst  be  con* 
slikred  later. 

We  may  note,  as  we  pam  on,  that  He  has  again,  in  the 
exercise  of  Hb  power  and  Hb  sympathy,  come  into  conflict 
with  the  established  religious  tradition.  Thb  free-  ^utt^ 
dom  from  tlie  trammeb  of  convention  appears  yet  Smtm* 
againwbcn  be  daimaasaitew  discifde  apublican,n  "'f.'."' 
man  whose  calling  as  a  tax^herer  for  the  Roman  """"^ 
government  misde  him  odious  to  every  patriotic  Jew.  Publicana 
were  classed  with  c^n  sinners;  and  when  Jesus  went  to  thb 
mjin's  house  and  met  a  company  of  hb  fellows  the  rabbis  were 
aeaudalisad:  "  Why  cateth  your  Haatcr  with  publicana  and 
sinners.?"  The  gentle  answer  of  Jcaus  showed  Hbsympatby  even 
with  those  who  opposed  Him: "  The  doctor,"  He  said, "  must  go 
to  the  uok."  And  again,  when  they  challenged  Hb  disciples  for 
not  observing  tbe  regular  fasts,  He  gently  reminded  than  that 
they  themselves  rdued  the  dbcfpUna  of  fasting  for  a  bride- 
groom's frlendb  And  He  added,  in  picturesque  and  pregnant 
sayingsl'that  an  oU  garment  could  not  bear  a  new  patch,  and 
that  old  wine-skins  could  not  take  new  wine.  Such  languagewat 
at  onoe  gentle  and  strong;  withcnit  condemning  the  M,  it 
dahned  liberty  tot  the  new.  To  what  lengths  would  thb 
liberty  go?  Tbe  saacd  bsdge  of  tbe  Jews'  rdtglon.  which 
marlted  them  off  from  other  men  sll  the  world  over,  was  their 
observance  of  the  Sab  bath.  It  was  a  national  emblem,  the  test 
of  teligkmandpatriotbrn.  The  rabbb  had  fenced  the  Sabbath 
round  with  minute  commands,  lest  any  Jews  should  even  seem 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Thus,  fucking  and  rubbing  the 
ears  of  com  was  counted  a  form  of  reaping  and  threshing.  Tho 
hungry  disciples  had  to  transgressed  as  they  walked  through  the 
fields  of  tipt  com.  Jesus  defended  them  by  the  exsmple  of 
David,  who  had  eaten  the  sbewbread,  which  only  priests  might 
eat,  and  had  ^ven  It  to  bb  hungry  men.  Necessity  absolves 
from  ritual  restrictions.  And  he  went  farther,  and  procbimed 
a  principle:  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  Son  of  Han  b  lord  even  of  the 
Sabbath."  For  a  second  time,  in  Justifying  Hb  position,  Ho 
tuedtheexpressiDn*'  the  Son  of  Man."  llie  words  mf^t  sound 
to  Jewish  eats  merely  as  a  synonym  for  "  man."  For  Himself, 
and  possibly  for  some  others,  they  involved  a  reference,  as 
sppeaiB  later,  to  tbe  "one  lilce  to  a  son  of  man  "  in  Daniel'a 
prophecy  of  the  eeming  kingdom.  They  emphasbed  Hb  relation 
to  humanity  as  a  wb^  in  contrast  to  such  narrower  titles  as 
"  Son  of  Abraham  "  or  "  Son  of  David."  They  were  fitted  to 
express  a  wider  mission  than  tliat  of  a  merely  Jewish  Messiah: 
He  stood  and  qxrice  for  mankind.  The  controversy  waa  renewed 
when  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  tbe  synagogue 
on  tbe  S^ibatb,  and  the  nbhh  watched  to  see  wbetlwr  Jesus 
would  heal  him.  For  the  first  time,  we  read  that  Jcaus  was 
angry.  They  were  wilfully  blind,  and  they  would  rather  not 
see  gimd  done  than  see  it  done  in  a  way  that  contradicted  their 
teachinp  and  undermined  their  infiuence.  After  a  sbaip  remon- 
strance. He  healed  tbe  nan  by  a  mere  «ord.  And  they  went 
out  to  make  a  compact  with  the  followers  of  the  wqridly  Herod 
to  kill  Him,  aitd  so  to  stave  oR  a  religious  revolutim  which 
mi^t  easily  iMve  been  f^lowed  by  polilical  trouUe. 

UptothbpointwbBthavewesBen?  OntbeitageofFslestine, 
an  outlying  district  of  tbe  Roman  Empire,  tbe  borne  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  now  subject  but  stilt  fired  with  the  KiMfUm 
hope  of  freedom  and  even  of  universal  domination 
under  the  leadenhip  of  a  divindy  anointed  King,  a  new  figure 
has  appeared.  Hb  appeaniwe  has  been  announced  by  a 
reforming  f»ophet,  who  baa  summoned  the  nation  to  return 
to  its  God,  and  promised  that  a  stronger  than  himself  b  to 
follow.  In  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  who  b  it  that  has  come  ? 
Not  a  rough  prophet  In  the  desert  like  John,  not  a  leader  striking 
fotpoIitkdf(ecdom,notaf»etenderaimingUthe  petty  thnne 
of  tbeHerods,noteven  a  great  rabbi,  building  on  (be  patriotic 
foundation  of  the  Pharisees  who  had  secured  the  national  life 
by  a  new  devotion  to  the  ancient  law.  None  of  these,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  unknown  figure  from  the  remote  bilb  of  Galilee, 
standing  on  the  ptqnilous  shores  of  its  lake,  proclaiming  u 
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ft  mesuge  from  Cod  that  the  highest  hopes  were  about  to  be 
fulfilled,  fastening  attention  on  Himself  by  speaking  vrith 
authority  and  attaching  a  few  followen  to  His  person,  exhibiting 
wonderful  powers  of  healing  as  a  sign  that  He  has  come  to 
fulfil  all  needs,  manifesting  at  the  same  time  an  unparallded 
sympathy,  and  setting  quietly  aside  every  religious  convention 
whidi  limited  the  outflow  of  thii  sympathy;  and  as  the  result 
ot  all  this  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  astonished  multitudes  and 
evolung  the  opposition  and  even  (be  murderous  resentment 
of  the  tdigious  guides  of  the  nation.  Of  Hb  teaching  we  have 
Iward  nothing,  except  in  the  occasional  sentences  by  which  He 
justified  some  of  His  unexpected  actions.  No  party  is  formed, 
no  programme  is  announced,  no  doctrine  is  formulated;  without 
isauming  the  title  of  hiessiab,  He  oSeis  Hhnsctf  as  the  cenlie  trf 
expectation,  and  seems  to  invite  «i  unlimited  confidence  in 
Hb  person.  Thb,  then,  in  brief  summary.  Is  what  we  have  seen: 
the  natural  devclopmrnt  of  an  historit^  situation,  a  inarch 
of  events  leading  rapidly  to  a  climax;  an  unexampled  strength 
Mid  an  unexampled  sympathy  issuing  ineviubly  in  an  unex- 
ampled liberty;  and  then  the  forces  6i  orthodox  religion  com- 
tnning  with  the  forces  of  worldly  indifference  in  order  to  suppress 
a  dangerous  innovator.  Yet  the  writer  who  in  a  few  pages  pre- 
tentt  us  with  so  remarliable  a  representation  shows  no  consdous- 
Bcss  at  all  of  artistic  treatment.  He  tcUs  a  dmple  ulc  in  the 
phunctt  words:  he  never  stop*  to  offer  a  comment  or  to  point  a 
moral.  The  ironder  of  it  all  is  not  In  the  writing,  but  In  the 
subject  Itself.  We  feel  that  we  have  here  no  skiUuI  composi- 
tion, but  a  bare  transcript  of  what  occurred.  And  we  feel  bc- 
udcs  that  sudi  a  narrative  as  this  is  the  worthy  commencement 
of  an  answer  to  the  qnatton  with  wluch  its  readers  would  have 
come  to  it:  What  was  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel?  How' 
did  the  Lord  Jesus  speak  and  act?  and  why  did  He  arouse  such 
malignant  enmity  amongst  Ha  own  people? 

We  have  followed  St  Mark's  narrative  iqi  to  the  point  at 
which  it  became  dear  that  conciliatory  argttnent  oonld  have 
no  effect  upon  the  Jewish  religious  leaders.  The  controversy 
about  the  Sabbath  had  brought  their  dissatisfaction  to  a  climax. 
Henceforth  Jesus  was  to  them  a  revolutionary,  who  must,  by 
any  means,  be  suppressed.  After  this  decisive  breach  a  new 
period  opens.  Jesus  leaves  Capernaum,  never  again,  It  would 
seem,  to  appear  in  its  synagogue.  Hcnnforward  He  was  to  be 
found,  with  His  disciples,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  vast 
multitudes  gathered  round  Him,  drawn  not  only  fromGalileeand 
Judaea,  but  abo  from  the  farther  districts  north  and  east  of 
these.  He  would  lake  lefiige  from  the  crowds  in  a  boat,  which 
carried  Him  from  shore  to  shore;  and  His  healing  activity  was 
now  at  its  height.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  thb  popular  enthusiasm 
He  knew  that  the  time  had  come  to  prepare  for  a  very  different 
future,  and  accordingly  a  fresh  departure  was  made  vdwn  He 
selected  twelve  of  Hb  disciples  tor  a  mote  intimate  companion- 
ship, with  a  view  to  a  special  mission:  "  He  af^fdnted  twdve 
that  they  might  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach  and  to  have  power  to  cast  out  the  devils." 
The  excitement  and  pressure  of  the  crowds  was  at  thb  time 
almoat  overwhelming,  and  the  relative*  of  Jesus  endeavoured  to 
restrain  Him;  **  for  they  said.  He  b  mad."  The  scribes  from 
Jerusalem  offered  a  more  sinbter  explanation,  saying  that  He 
was  possessed  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,  and  that  thb  was  why 
He  was  able  to  conti^  all  the  evil  ^>irits.  He  answered  them 
first  in  figurative  language,  speaking  of  the  certain  downfall 
of  a  kingdom  or  a  family  di^ded  against  itsdf,  and  of  the  •troag 
man's  house  which  could  not  be  looted  unless  the  strong  man 
were  first  bound.  Then  followed  the  Iremmdous  warning,  that 
to  assign  Hit  work  to  Satan,  and  so  to  call  good  evil,  was  to 
blaspheme  ag^nst  the  Holy  Spirit — the  one  sin  which  admitted 
oi  no  forgiveneia.  Presently,  when  He  was  toM  that  Hb  mother 
and  brethren  were  calling  for  Him,  He  disclaimed  thdr  inteifcr* 
ence  by  pointing  to  a  new  circle  of  family  rcUtionahtp,  oooxbting 
of  all  those  who  "  do  the  will  of  God." 

Again  we  find  Him  teaching  by  the  lake,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  multitude  b  still  so  great  that  He  sits  in  a  boat  while  they 
line  the  shore.   For  the  first  time  we  are  allowed  to  bear  how 


He  Uught  them.  He  ^ves  them  a  parable  from  natnre — like 
soWCT*!  three  kinds  of  failure,  compensated  by  the  rich  produce 
of  the  good  si^L  At  the  dose  He  utters  the  preg-  Cf^m 
nam  saying:  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  bear  let  him  i'm^'v- 
hear."  When  lib  disdides  afterwards  aaked  Iw  an  eqdaiui* 
tioD,  He  prrfaced  it  by  saying  that  the  inner  drde  only 
were  intended  to  understand.  The  disdptes  might  learn  that 
the  message  would  often  prove  fruitless,  but  that  nevertheless  aa 
abundant  harvest  would  result.  Far  the  light  was  intended  to 
shine,  and  the  hidden  was  meant  to  be  leveakd.  Another 
parable  compared  the  kingdnn  of  God  to  seed  iriiich,  when 
once  planted,  must  incvitaUy  germinate;  the  process  was 
secret  and  slow,  but  the  harvest  was  certaiiL  Again,  it  was 
like  the  tiny  mustard-seed  which  grew  out  of  all  propertioa 
toittoriginalaize,  till  the  birdseould  shelter  In  iti  great  branches. 
These  enigmatic  speeches  were  all  that  the  mnltitiidcs  got, 
but  the  disciples  in  private  were  taught  tbetr  lemon  of  hope. 
As  we  review  thb  teaching  it  b  very  remarkable.  The  world 
of  cranmon  things  b  seen  to  be  a  lesson-book  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  read  it.  What  that  kingdom  b  to 
be  we  are  not  tcJd;  weare  only  taught  that  iu  coming  b  secret, 
slow  and  certain.  If  nature  In  its  ordinary  processes  was  thus 
seen  to  be  futi  of  significance,  the  discifdes  were  also  to  learn 
that  it  was  uiKler  Hb  control  As  the  boat  from  which  He  had 
been  teaching  passed  to  the  other  side,  the  tired  Teacher  slept. 
A  sudden  storm  terrified  the  disciples,  and  they  roused  Him  in 
alarm.  He  stilled  the  storm  with  a  word  and  rebuked  their 
want  of  faith.  "  Who  then  b  this,"  they  whispered  with  awe. 
"  that  even  the  wind  aitd  the  sea  ob^r  Him?  "  On  the  oppoaile 
hills  a.aoIiUry  spectator  had  watdied  the  tkt  and  the  hiU  of  the 
tempest,  a  fierce  demoniac  who  dwelt  among  the  tombs  on 
the  mountain-side.  He  believed  himself  to  be  possessed  by  a 
regiment  of  demons.  When  Jesus  bade  them  go  forth,  he  begged 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine  which 
was  bant  by.  Hb  request  was  granted,  and  the  twine  nabcd 
over  a  steep  place  into  the  lake.  It  b  worth  while  to  note  that 
while  most  of  the  cures  which  Jesus  had  performed  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  thb  class,  thb  particular  case  b  described  as 
an  exceptionally  severe  one,  and  the  visible  effect  of  the  removal 
of  hb  tormeniors  may  have  greatly  helped  to  icston  the  ibui*s 
shattered  personality. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  trace  In  detail  the  whole  of  St  Mark's 
stoiy.  We  have  followed  it  long  enough  tosee  its  directness  and 
simplicity,  to  observe  the  naturalness  with  which  we  incident 
succeeds  another,  and  to  watch  the  gradual  manifestation  of  a 
personality  at  once  strong  and  sympathetic,  wielding  extra- 
ordinary powers,  whidi  are  pbced  wholly  at  the  service  of  others, 
and  refusing  to  be  hindered  from  helping  men  by  the  ordinary 
restricUoin  of  sodal  or  rdi^ous  custom.  And  we  have  seen  as 
the  ooDsequence  of  all  thb  the  devefaipmeat  of  an  historical 
tituatlm  in  which  the  leaders  of  current  orthodoxy  ally  them- 
selves with  the  iitdlffercntbm  which  accepts  exbting  politicat 
conditions  in  order  to  put  down  a  dbturber  of  the  peace.  We 
must  now  bs  content  with  a  broader  sutv^  of  tbe  eminc  ot 
events. 

Two  aotaUe  WTOoght  on  the  western  ^de  of  the 

lake — the  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  and  the  raising  of 
Jairus's  daughter.  In  each  of  these  cures  prominence  iha^r 
b  gjven  to  the  requirement  and  the  reward  of  faith —  Amm. 
that  b  to  say,  of  persmial  confidence  bi  the  Bcsler:  "  Thy 
Idth  hath  made  thee  whole."  "  Fear  not,  poIy  believe." 
After  thb  Jesus  passed  away  from  the  enthusiatlic  crowds  by 
the  lake  to  visit  His  own  Nazareth,  and  to  find  there  a  strange 
incredulity  in  rc^id  to  one  whom  the  viUagets  knew  as  the 
caipenter.  Once  more  we  come  acmm  a  rayateriovs  KmilatioB 
of  Hb  powers:  "  He  could  not  do  there  any  miracle,"  save  the 
care  <rf  a  few  sich  folk;  and  He  marvelled  because  of  their  want 
of  faith.  The  moment  had  now  come  when  the  twelve  disciples 
wen  to  be  entrusted  with  a  share  of  Hb  healing  power  and  with 
the  prodamaiion  of  repentance.  While  they  are  JeameyiBg 
two  and  two  in  various  directions  St  Mark  takes  occasion  to  tcD 
us  the  current  ennjcctnres  ss  to  who  Jesus  reaBy  wis.  Som 
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tten^  Un  Elijah  or  one  of  lha  uideiu  prapheti  ratarned  (o 
canH— ft  niggcslion  bued  on  popular  tradition;  othen  uid  He 
wms  John  tbe  Baptiit  ruen-  from  the  dead — the  superstition 
(rf  Herad  who  had  put  bin  lo  death.  When  the  ditciples 
Ktnmeiii  Jenn  to^  Ihem  apart  for  rcat;  but  the  aowda  re- 
assembled when  thqr  foond  Hhn  again  near  the  lahe,  and  His 
yeandngcompasaion  for  these  sbepberdlessibetpled  Him  to  give 
them  an  iroptcssivc  sign  that  He  bad  indeed  come  to  supply  all 
human  needs.  Hitherto  His  power  had  gone  forth  loindividuab, 
but  now  He  fed  fiw  thonaaad  bmb  fn»n  the  scanty  stock  o(  five 
kwMS  and  two  fishen.  That  idght  He  came  lo  His  disciples 
walkiog  upon  the  waters,  and  hi  tbe  period  whidi  ImmediMely 
followed  there  was  once  mom  a  great  manjfatatton  of  healing 
power. 

We  have  heard  nathlng  for  some  time  of  any  apportion;  but 
■ow  a  fresh  conSct  arose  with  certain  scribes  wlw  had  cmne  down 
i)/fmMmm  from  Jerusalem,  and  who  complained  that  the  dis- 
dples  ne^ected  the  ceremonial  washing  oE  their 
btads  before  meals.  Jcatis  replied  with  a  stem  re- 
buke, addrtwlng  tbe  questhmeis  as  Iqrpoaitet,  and  eiqMMfaig  the 
falsity  of  *  system  wMch  allowed  the  breach  of  fundamental 
commandments  in  order  that  traditional  regulations  mi^t  be 
observed.  He  then  turned  from  them  lo  the  multitude,  and 
uttered  a  saying  which  in  effect  annulled  the  Jewish  dtstinction 
between  dean  and  andean  meats.  This  was  a  direct  attack  on 
tbe  whole  Pharisaic  podtlon.  The  oontnmtsy  was  plainly 
irreconciUblc.  and  Jesus  withdrew  to  the  north,  actually  pas^ng 
otttside  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  desired  to  remain 
unknown,  and  not  to  extend  His  misuon  to  the  heathen  paqwla- 
tion,  bat  the  catnotdinary  faith  and  the  modest  importunity  of 
a  Syraphenidan  woman  faidnced  Him  to  hul  htr  daughter. 
Then  He  returned  by  a  drcuitous  route  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
His  return  was  marked  by  another  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
ntdtitude,  and  also  two  healing  miracles  which  present 
aaosn«l  feature!.  In  both  the  patient  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Dultitnde  and  the  care  was  wrought  with  the  accompaniment  of 
symbolic  actions.  Moreover,  in  one  case  Jesus  is  described  as 
groaning  before  He  ^ke;  in  the  other  the  cure  was  at  first  in- 
complete; and  both  of  the  men  were  strictly  charged  to  observe 
sflcnce  afterwards.  It  cannot  be  a  mete  ednddnice  that  these 
are  the  hst  cures  which  St  Mark  records  as  performed  in  Galilee. 

In  fact  the  Galilean  ministry  is  now  closed.  Jesus  retires 
ttorthwards  to  Cacsarea  Philipp!,  and  appears  henceforth  to 
jliiiilwfc  devote  Himself  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  hb  di>- 
'"■^■w  dples,  who  needed  to  be  prepared  for  the  fatal  issue 
whkb  could  not  long  be  delayed.  He  begins  hy  asking  them 
the  popular  opinion  as  to  His  Person.  The  suggestions  are 
still  the  same — John  the  Baptist,  or  Elijah,  or  some  other  of 
the  prophets.  But  when  He  asked  thdr  own  belief,  Peter 
replied,  "  Thou  art  tbe  Christ."  He  warned  thun  not  to  make 
this  known;  and  He  proceeded  to  give  them  the  wholly  new 
teaching  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  and  be  killed,  adding 
that  after  three  days  He  must  rise  again.  Peler  took  Him  aside 
and  urged  Him  not  to  speak  so.  But  He  turned  to  the  other 
disciplesandopenlyrebukedPeter.  And  then,  addressing  a  yet 
wider  drde.  He  demanded  of  those  who  should  follow  Him  a 
self-sacrifice  tike  Hrs  own.  He  even  used  the  metaphor  of  the 
cross  which  was  carried  by  the  sufferer  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Life,  he  declared,  coidd  only  Ik  saved  by  voluntary  death.  He 
went  on  to  demand  an  answering  loyalty  to  Himself  and  His 
teaching  in  thefsccof  a  threatening  world;  and  then  He  promised 
that  some  of  those  who  were  present  should  not  die  before  they 
had  seen  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  had  no 
hintofsuch  teaching  as  thisin  the  whole  of  the  Galilean  ministry. 
Jesus  had  stood  forth  as  the  strong  healer  and  helper  of  men;  it 
was  bewildering  to  hear  Him  speak  of  dying.  He  had  promised 
to  fulfil  men's  highest  expectations,  if  only  they  would  not 
doubt  His  willingness  and  power.  He  had  been  enthusiasiicaUy 
reverenced  by  the  common  people,  though  suspected  and  attacked 
by  the  rdigious  leaders.  He  had  spoken  of  "  the  vrill  of  God  " 
as  supreme,  and  had  set  aside  ceremonial  traditions.  He  had 
anaouneed  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  had 


described  it  <mly  In  panUes  from  nattue.  He  bad  adopted  tbe 
vague  title  of  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  had  refrained  from  pro- 
claiming Himself  as  the  expected  Messiah.  At  last  the  disdples 
had  expressed  their  connciion  that  He  was  the  Christ,  and  imme- 
diately He  teUs  them  that  He  goes  to  meet  hvmillatlmi  and  death 
as  tbe  nemaary  steps  to  a  resurrecdon  and  a  coenlng  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father. '  It  was  an  amazing  announce- 
ment and  He  plainly  added  that  their  path  like  His  own  lay 
through  death  to  life.  Tbe  dark  shadows  of  thb  piclttte  of  the 
future  alone  could  impms  their  minds,  but  a  wedt  later  three  of 
them  Were  allowed  a  momentary  vision  of  the  light  which  sbouhi 
overcome  the  darkness.  They  saw  Jesus  transfigured  in  a 
radiance  of  giory:  Elijah  appeared  with  Moaea,  and  they  talked 
with  Jesus.  A  doud  came  over  them,  and  a  Voice,  like  that  <d 
the  Baptism,  proclaimed  "  Thb  b  My  Son,  the  Beloved:  hear 
ye  Him."  Tiuy  were  bidden  to  keep  the  vision  secret  tin  the 
Son  of  Man  should  have  risen  from  the  dead.  It  was  in  itself  a 
foretaste  of  resurrection,  and  the  puazled  disciples  remembered 
that  the  scribes  declared  that  beiore  the  resurrection  Elijah 
would  appear.  Tlidr  minds  were  confused  ei  to  what  resurrefr 
tion  was  meant.  Jesus  told  them  ihatElijah  had  in  fact  cone; 
and  He  also  said  that  the  Scriptures  foretold  the  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  But  the  situation  was  wholly  beyond  thdr 
grasp,  and  the  very  language  of  St  Merit  at  thb  point  seems  to 
leflect  the  confusion  of  their  ndnds. 

The  other  disdples.  In  the  meantime,  had  been  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  cure  a  pecuh'ariy  violent  case  of  demoniacal 
possession.  Jesus  Himself  cast  out  the  demon,  but  not  beiore 
the  suffering  child  had  been  rendered  seemingly  lifdess  by  a 
final  assault  Then  they  journeyed  secretly  through  Galilee 
towards  Judaea  and  theeasiem  ddeof  the  Jordan.  On  the  way 
Jesus  reinforeed  the  new  lesson  of  self-renunciation.  He  offered 
the  little  children  as  the  type  of  those  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
God  bekmged;  and  He  disappointed  a  young  and  wealthy  aspi- 
rant to  Kb  favour,  amaaing  Hb  disriples  by  saying  tlut  tbe 
kingdom  of  God  couM  hardly  be  entered  by  the  rScfa;  he  n^o 
forsook  alt  should  have  all,  and  more  than  all;  the  worlci'^ 
estimates  were  to  be  revened— the  first  should  be  last  and  the 
last  first  They  were  now  Journeying  towards  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prediction  of  the  Faaakm  was  repeated.  James  and  John, 
who  had'Witneued  the  Transfiguration,  aitd  who  were  confident 
of  lhecoming^ry,askedfortheplaces  nearest  to  theii  Master, 
and  professed  their  readiness  to  share  His  sufferings.  U'hcn 
the  other  ten  were  aggrieved  Jesui  declared  that  greatness  was 
measured  by  Mrvice,  not  Igr  rank;  and  that  the  Son  of  Han  had 
come  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  {^vc  Hu  life  to 
ransom  many  other  lives.  As  they  came  up  from  the  Jordan 
valley  and  passed  through  Jericho,  an  inddcnt  occurred  which 
signalised  the  beginning  of  the  final  period.  A  blind  man 
appealed  to  Jesus  as  **  the  Son  of  David,"  and  was  answered 
by  the  restoration  of  hb  ri^t;  and  when,  a  little  later,  Jesus 
fulfilled  an  ancient  prophecy  by  mounting  an  ass  and  riding  into 
Jerusalem,  the  multitudes  shouted  their  welcome  to  the  reluming 
"  kingdom  of  David."  Hitherto  He  had  not  permitted  any 
public  recognition  of  His  Messiahship,  but  now  He  entered 
David's  dty  tn  lowly  but  significant  pomp  as  David's  promised 
heir. 

Twoincidentsillustratethcspirit  of  judgment  with  which  He 
approached  the  Sfdendid  but  apostate  dty.  On  Hb  arrival  He 
had  cardoUy  observed  the  condition  of  the  Temple,  Eanylf 
and  had  retired  to  sleep  outude  the  dty.  On  the  ^""""^ 
following  morning,  finding  no  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf, 
Hesaid, "  Let  no  man  eat  frw'tof  thee  henceforth  for  ever."  It 
was  a  parable  of  impending  doom.  Then,  when  He  entered 
theTemple,  He  swept  away  with  a  fiery  zeal  the  merchants  and 
merchandise  which  had  turned  God's  House  into  "a  robbers' 
den."  The  act  was  at  once  an  assertion  of  commanding  au- 
thority and  an  open  condemnation  of  the  religious  rulers  who 
had  permitted  the  desecration.  Its  immedialc  effect  was  lo 
make  new  and  powerful  enemies;  for  the  chief  pricsls,  as  well  as 
their  rivals  the  scribes,  were  now  inflamed  against  Him.  At  the 
moment  they  couM  do  nothing,  but  the  next  day  they  formally 
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demanded  whence  Be  derived  His  i^t  so  to  aa.  When  they 
redned  to  amim  His  question  as  to  the  authority  ol  John  the 
Baptist  He  in  turn  rduaed  to  tell  them  His  own.  But  He 
uttered  a  parade  which  more  than  anawend  tliera.  Hie  owner 
of  the  vineyard,  who  had  sent  his  servants  and  last  of  all  hit  only 
son.  would  visit  ihcir  rejection  and  murder  on  the  wicked 
husbandmen.  He  added  a  reminder  that  the  stone  which  the 
huUdeis  refused  wu,  after  all,  the  Divine  cfaotoe.  They  were 
reatnincd  from  anesdog  Him  by  fear  of  the  pcoi^,  to  whom 
the  meaning  of  the  parable  was  pkin.  They  theKfore  sent  a 
Joint  deputation  of  Phaiiaeea  and  Herodians  to  entrap  Him 
with  a  question  as  to  the  Roman  tribute,  in  answering  which  He 
must  dtber  lose  Hh  with  the  pe^le  or  else  lay  Him- 

sdf  open  to  a  charge  of  treason.  When  tliey  were  baffled,  the 
Sadducees,  to  whose  patty  the  chief  priests  belonged,  sought  in 
vain  to  pose  Him  with  a  problem  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead;  mod  after  that  a  more  honest  scribe  confessed  the  truth 
of  HiitaaGhingaatothesapremacyoE  love  to  God  ud  man  over 
all  tike  sacrificial  woiship  tt  the  Tein[4e,  and  was  tdd  In  reply 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God-  Jesus  Himself 
DOW  put  a  question  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  scribes  which 
identified  the  MessiaJh  with  "  the  Son  of  David  ";  and  then 
He  denounced  those  scribes  wiiooe  pride  and  extortion  and 
iQrpoolqr  were  preparing  for  them  ■  teitlUe  doom.  Befm  He 
Mt  the  Temple,  never  to  return,  one  incident  gave  Hira  pure 
satisfaction.  His  own  teaching  that  all  must  be  given  for  God 
was  lUatrated  by  the  devotion  of  a  pots  widow  who  cast  into 
the  tieaaoiy  the  two  tbo^  coins  «4udi  were  all  that  she  had. 
Aa  He  paswd  out  He  foretidd.  In  words  which  coireqxHided  to 
the  doom  of  the  fig-tree,  the  utter  demolition  of  the  imposing 
bttt  profittcas  Temple;  and  presently  He  opened  up  to  four  of 
His  disciples  n  vision  of  the  future,  wanung  them  against  false 
Cbrists,  bidding  them  expect  great  sorrows,  national  and 
personal,  dedaring  that  the  goepel  must  be  piodalmed  to  all 
the  nations,  and  that  after  a  great  tribulation  the  Son  of  Uan 
should  ^>pcar,  "  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven."  The  day 
and  the  hour  none  knew,  neither  the  angeb  nor  the  Son,  but 
only  the  Father:  it  wns  the  duty  ol  all  to  watch. 
<  We  now  come  to  the  final  scenes.  The  passovcr  was  approach- 
ing, and  plots  were  being  laid  for:His  destruction.  He  Himself 
HMtf  spoke  mysteriously  of  His  burial,  when  a  woman 
poured  a  vase  of  costly  ointment  upon  His  head. 
To  iOBW  this  seemed  i  wasteful  act;  but  He  accepted  it  as 
a  token  of  the  love  which  gave  att  that  waa  in  its  power,  and 
He  promljcd  that  it  should  never  cease  to  Illustrate  His  Gospel. 
Two  of  the  disdples  were  sent  into  Jerusalem  to  prepare  the 
Pawover  meaL  Dnringthe  meal  Jesus  declared  that  He  should 
be  hetnyfed  hy  one  of  their  number.  -Later  In  the  eveidng  He 
gave  than  bread  and  wine,  proclaiming  that  these  were  lUs  body 
ud  His  blood— the  tokens  of  His  giving  Himself  to  them,  and 
of  a  new  covenant  with  God  through  His  death.  At  they  with- 
drew to  the  Mount  of  Olives  He  (oretokl  thdr  general  flight,  but 
promised  that  iriien  He  was  risen  He  wmdd  before  them  into 
Galilee.  Peter  protested  faithfulnem  unto  death,  but  was  told 
that  he  would  deny  his  Master  three  times  that  very  night. 
Then  coming  to  a  place  caUed  Gethsemaoe,  He  bade  the  disdples 
wait  while  He  should  pray;  and  taking  the  three  who  had  been 
with  HIb  at  the  Tnnsfignntioti  He  told  them  to  tarry  near 
Him  and  to  watch.  He  went  forward,  and  fell  on  the  ground, 
praying  that  "  (be  cup  might  be  taken  away  "  from  Him,  but 
resigning  HImsdf  to  His  Father's  wiU.  Presently  Judas  arrived 
with  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  greeted  bit  Master  with  a  kiss— 
the  signal  for  His  arrest.  The  disciples  fied  in  panic,  after  one 
(rfthuihadKoundedthehi^ptieit'sBervant.  Onlya  nameless 
young  man  tried  to  follow,  but  be  too  fled  when  hands  were  laid 
upon  him.  Before  the  high  priest  Jesus  was  charged,  among 
other  '"■"'Hrw.  with  threatening  to  destn^  the  Ten^;  but 
the  matter  was  brought  to  an  Issue  when  He  was  (dainly  sMked 
it  He  wen  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  One."  He 
answered  that  He  wu,  and  He  predicted  that  they  should  see 
the  fulfilment  of  Daiuei'a  vIkod  of  (he  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power.  Thereupon  He  was  condenaed  to  death 


for  manifest  blaqihemy,  and  a  scene  of  cruel  matkt^  followed. 
Meanwhile  .Peter  In  the  court  below  had  been  sitting  with  the 
servants,  and  In  his  anxiety  to  escape  reoognition  had  thiike 
declared  that  he  did  not  koow  Jesus.  Thus  the  ni^t  passed, 
and  in  the  morning  Jesus  was  taken  to  Klate,  for  the  Jewish 
council  had  no  power  to  execute  their  decree  ti  death.  Filatc*a 
question,  "  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  shows  the  nature 
of  the  accusation  which  waa  thouiht  Hkdy  to  tdl  with  the 
Roman  governor.  He  had  already  in  bondt  one  leader  of 
revolutim,  whose  hands  were  stained  with  Uood— a  strikins 
contrast  to  the  calm  and  silent  figure  who  stood  before  him.  At 
this  moment  a  crowd  cane  tq>  to  ask  the  fulfilment  ti  his  annual 
act  of  grace,  the  pardon  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover.  Pilate, 
discerning  thst  It  was  the  envy  of  the  rulers  which  soo^t  to 
destroy  an  inconvenient  rival,  offered  "  the  King  of  the  Jew*  ** 
aa  the  prisoner  to  be  released.  But  the  chief  priesu  suoceeded 
in  making  the  people  ask  for  Barabbas  and  demand  the  oisci- 
fixlim  <a  Jeans.  Pilate  fulfilled  his  ptedge  giving  them  tbe 
man  of  their  dtoice,  and  Jesus,  wboei  be  had  vainly  hoped  to 
release  on  a  satisfactory  pretext,  he  now  cuidcmned  to  the 
■hameful  punishments  of  scourging  and  oucifixion;  fw  the 
croaa,  as  Jesus  had  foreseen,  waa  the  Inevitable  bte  of  a  Jewidi 
pretender  to  soverrignty.  The  Koman  aoldien  motitd  "  the 
King  of  the  Jews  "  with  a  vmpk  lobe  and  a  cmwn  of  thoma. 
As  they  led  Him  out  they  forced  the  cross,  which  the  sufferer 
commonly  carried,  upon  the  shoulders  o(  one  Simon  of  Cyreoe, 
whose  sons  Alexander  and  Ruiua  are  hen  mentioned— piehaMy 
as  being  known  to  St  Mark'sreadeiB;at  any  nte,  tt  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  in  writing  to  the  Christlsns  at  RMne,  St  Paul  m. 
few  years  earlier  had  lent  a  greeting  to"  Rufns  and  his  mother." 
Over  the  orosSr  which  stood  between  two  others,  was  the  cod- 
demnaloty  inscr^tion, "  The  Kiqg  of  the  Jem."  This  waa  the 
Roman  designation  ot  Him  wltom  the  Jewish  rakct  lanniliigly 
addressed  as  "  the  King  of  InaeL"  Tlw  lanw  rcvileis,  with  a' 
deeper  truth  than  they  knew,  wiwned  np  the  nqpsteqr  of  H» 
life  and  death  when  they  nid,  "  Be  nvcd  otbeq,  Binadf  Be 
cannot  save." 

A  great  darknem  ahroaded  tbeicenc  for  three  bona,  and  then, 
in  Hto  native  Aramaic,  Jetus  cried  In  the  wnds  of  toe  ftalin, 

"  My  God,  My  God,  why  has  Thou  forsaken  He?"  One  other 
cry  He  uttered,  and  (he  end  came,  and  at  that  moment  the  veil 
of  the  Temple  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom— an  <ynen  of  (earful 
import  to  thoae  who  had  mocked  Him,  even  on  the  cnm,  an  the 
destroyer  of  the  Temple,  who  in  three  days  sboold  build  K  anew. 
The  discipiesof  Jcsusdonot  ^ipearas^iectatorsof  theend,  Irat 
only  a  group  cl  women  who  had  ministered  to  Hit  needs  in 
GaUlee,  and  had  UOmnd  Hua  to  Jerusalem.  Theae  woaueu 
watched  His  burial,  whkJi  waaperfatmedbyajewidconndllar, 
to  whom  Pilate  had  granted  Uie  body  after  iJie  oenturioa  had 
certified  the  reality  of  the  unexpectedly  eariy  death.  Tbe  body 
was  placed  in  a  rock-hewn  tmnb,  tod  a.  great  atone  was  rolled 
against  the  entrance.  Snnaet  brought  on  tlie  Jewish  sabbath, 
but  the  next  evmUig  the  women  brought  H>icc«  to  anoint  the. 
body,  and  at  sunrise  «i  the  third  day  they  arrived  at  the  tomb, 
and  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away.  They  entered  and 
found  a  young  man  in  a  white  robe,  who  said,  "  Be  b  risen.  He 
it  not  here,"  and  bade  them  a^  to  Hit  dladples  and  Peter, "  He 
goeth  before  you  into  Galilee;  there  ye  shaU  see  Him,  as  He  aaid 
unto  you."  In  terror  they  fled  from  the  tomb,  "  and  they  said 
nothing  to  any  man,  for  they  feared  ..." 

So  with  a  broken  sentciux  the  narrative  ends.  The  document 
Is  imperfect,  owing  probably  to  the  accidental  loat  of  its  last 
leaf.  In  very  eariy  times  attempts  wen  made  to  fnniiih  it  with 
a  fitting  dote;  but  neither  of  the  sup^emcnU  which  we  find  In 
manuscripts  can  be  regarded  as  coming  from  (he  oripnal  writer. 
If  we  ask  what  must,  on  grouods  of  Hterary  probaUlity,  have 
been  added  before  the  record  was  doted,  we  may  content  our- 
selves here  with  aqrlng  that  some  iaddent  must  ccctalidy  have 
been  nanUed  whidt  should  have  rsaUicd  the  twlce^^icatcd 
promise  that  Jeaus  would  be  seen  by  His  disdples  in  GaUee. 

3.  DecMMeMMitdbyStMaUiuw9tiiStlMk4.—Vittiat»oaBnm 
to  compare  with  this  narrative  of  St  UaA  anotha  my  ca^ 
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doninwnt  wUcli  no  lonser  exiMs  in  an  Indepeiulent  fonn,  but 
whicb  can  be  panially  rKooitructed  from  the  ponioos  of  it 
which  have  bceo  embodied  in  the  CoipeU  of  St  Matthew  and 
St  Lidce. 

When  we  review  St  Mark's  narrailve  u  a  iriwie  we  ne  itnick, 
first  of  all,  with  its  directneu  and  limplicity.  It  moves  straight- 
lorward  upon  a  well-defined  path.  It  ihows  lu  the  Lord  Jesus 
enlerins  on  the  raissioo  predicted  by  the  Baptist  without  de- 
darinc  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah;  atlnctiflv  the  multitudci 
in  CaElec  by  Hb  bealinf  power  and  His  tinbounded  sympathy, 
and  at  the  same  time  awaJcening  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the 
leaden  of  religion;  training  a  few  disciplrs  tilt  tbcy  reach  the 
conviction  that  He  is  the  Christ,  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
admittios  them  Into  the  secret  of  His  coeoing  sufferings,  and 
preparing  them  for  a  missioA  ln  which  they  also  must  sacrifice 
themselves;  then  journeying  to  Jerusalera  to  fulfil  the  destiny 
which  He  foresaw,  accepting  the  responsibility  of  the  Messianic 
titk,  only  to  be  condemned  by  tlie  religious  authorities  as  a 
blasphemer  and  handed  over  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  pretender 
10  the  Jewirh  throne.  Hiat  is  the  ttory  In  its  barest  outline. 
It  is  adequate  to  its  presumed  purpose  of  offering  to  distant 
Centils  converts  a  clear  account  o(  their  Master's  earthly  work, 
and  oi  the  causes  which  led  to  His  rejection  by  Hb  own  people 
and  10  Hjs  death  by  Roman  crucifiaion.  The  writer  makes  no 
comment  on  the  wonderful  story  which  he  tells.  Allusions  to 
Jewish  customs  are,  indeed,  exf^ined  as  they  occur,  but  apart 
from  thb  the  narrative  appears  to  be  a  mere  transcript  of 
remembered  facts.  The  actors  are  never  characterised;  their 
anions  are  simply  noted  down;  there  Is  no  praise  and  no  blame. 
To  this  simi^icity  and  directness  of  narrative  we  nay  in  large 
measure  attribute  the  fact  that  when  Iwo  later  evangelists 
desired  to  give  fuller  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life  they  both 
made  this  early  book  the  bub  of  their  work.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  sense  of  unfairness  in  using  up  existing  matcilab 
in  order  to  make  a  more  complete  treatise.  Accwdingly  so 
much  of  St  Mark's  Gospel  has  been  taken  over  word  (or  word  in 
the  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  Matthew  that,  if  every  copy  of  it 
had  perished,  we  could  still  reconstruct  large  portions  of  it  by 
carefully  comparing  their  narratives.  Th^  did  not  hesitate, 
bosrever,  to  alter  St  Mark's  language  where  It  seemed  to  them 
rou^b  or  obscure,  for  each  of  them  had  a  distinctive  Style  of  his 
own,  and  St  Lukewasa  literary  artist  of  a  high  order.  Moreover, 
though  they  both  accepted  the  general  scheme  of  St  Mark's 
narrative,  each  of  them  was  obliged  to  omit  many  incidents  in 
order  to  find  room  for  other  material  which  was  at  their  disposal, 
by  which  they  were  able  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
earlier  book.  The  most  conspicuous  deficiency  was  in  regard 
to  our  Lord's  teaching,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  St  Mark  had 
given  surprisingly  little.  Here  they  were  happily  in  a  positiwi 
to  make  a  very  important  contribution. 

I  For  side  by  side  with  St  Mack's  Gospel  there  was  current  in 
the  earliest  times  another  account  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  knowledge  of  it  lo-day  is  entirely  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  later  evangeUsts  who  embodied 
large  portions  of  it,  working  it  in  and  out  of  the  general  scheme 
which  they  derived  from  St  Mark,  according  as  each  of  them 
thought  most  appropriate.  St  Luke  appears  to  have  taken  it 
over  in  sections  for  the  most  part  without  much  modification; 
but  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel  its  incidents  seldom  find  an  indepen- 
dent pbce;  the  sayings  to  which  they  gave  rise  are  often  detached 
from  their  contest  and  grouped  with  sayingsofasimilar  character 
so  as  to  form  considerable  discourses,  or  else  they  are  linked  on 
to  sayings  which  were  uttered  on  other  occasions  recorded  by 
St  Marie  It  bprobable  that  many  passagesof  St  Luke's  Gospel 
which  liBve  no  parallel  in  St  Matthew  wen  also  derived  from 
thb  early  source;  but  this  ii  not  easily  capable  of  distinct  proof; 
aitd,  therefore,  in  order  to  gain  a  secure  conception  of  the  docu- 
ment we  must  confine  ourselves  at  first  to  those  parts  of  it  which 
were  borrowed  by  both  writect.  We  shaO,  however,  look  to 
St  Luke  in  the  main  as  preserving  for  tts  the  more  neuly  its 
•riginal  form. 

We  proceed  now  to  ghre  an  outline  of  the  cocUents  of.tbis 
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document.  To  begin  with.  It  contained  a  fuller  account  of  the 
teaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  St  Mark  tells  us  only  his  message 
of  hope;  but  here  we  read  the  severer  language  with  which  be 
called  men  to  repentance.  We  bnr  Us  wamhig  of "  the  coming 
wrath  ":  hb  mi^ty  Successor  will  baptise  with  fire;  the  fruttleu 
tree  will  be  cast  into  the  fire;  the  chaff  will  be  separated  from  the 
wheat  and  burned  with  unquenchable  fire;  the  claim  to  be 
children  of  Abraham  will  not  avail,  for  Cod  can  raise  up  other 
children  to  Abraham,  if  it  be  from  the  atooea  of  the  desert. 
Next,  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  TerapUtion,  of  iriitch  St  M»A 
had  but  recorded  the  bare  fact.  It  was  grounded  on  the 
Divine  sooship,  which  we  already  know  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Baptism.  In  a  threefold  vision  Jesus  b  invited  to  enter  upon 
Hb  inberlunce  at  oacc;  to  tatisiy  Hb  own  needs,  to  accept  of 
earthly  dominlwi,  to  presume  on  the  Divine  protection.  The 
passage  stands  almost  alone  as  a  revelation  of  inner  conflict  in  a 
life  which  outwardly  was  marked  by  unusual  calm. 

Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  document  there  stood  a 
TcmarkaUe  disoouiae  dcUvered  among  the  hills  above  the  lake. 
It  opens  with  a  startling  reversal  of  the  common  esti-  njOumtm 
mates  of  happiness  and  misery.  In  the  light  of  the  m  am 
coming  kingdom  tt  proclaims  the  blessedness  of  the 
poor,  the  hungry,  tbie  sad  and  the  maligned;  and  tl>e  wofulness 
of  the  rich,  the  full,  the  merry  and  the  popular.  It  goes  on  to 
reverse  the  ordinary  nuzims  of  conduct.  Enemies  are  to  be 
loved,  helped,  blessed,  prayed  for.  No  blow  b  to  be  returned; 
every  demand.  Just  or  unjust,  b  to  be  granted:  in  short,  "  as 
ye  desire  that  men  should  <h>  to  you,  do  in  like  manner  to  them." 
Then  the  motive  and  the  nodd  of  thb  conduct  are  adduced: 
"  Love  your  enemies  . . .  and  ye  shall  be  sons  of  the  Highest; 
for  He  b  kind  to  the  thankleu  and  wicked.  Be  merciful,  as 
your  Father  is  merciful;  and  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  he 
judged."  We  note  In  passing  that  this  b  the  first  introduction 
of  our  Lord's  icsehing  of  the  fathetliood  of  God.  Cod  b  your 
Father,  He  says  in  effect;  you  will  be  Hb  sons  if  like  Him  you 
will  refuse  to  make  distinctions,  loving  without  looking  for  a 
return,  sure  that  in  the  end  love  will  not  be  wholly  lost.  Then 
follow  grave  warnings — generous  towards  others,  you  must  be 
strict  with  yourselves;  only  the  good  can  truly  do  good ;  hearers 
of  these  words  must  be  doers  abo,  if  they  would  build  on  the 
rock  and  not  on  the  sand.  So,  with  the  parable  of  the  two] 
buitders,  the  discourse  reached  its  formal  close. 

It  was  followed  by  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Capernaum,  where' 
He  was  asked  to  heal  the  servant  of  a  Roman  officer.  Thb 
man's  unusual  faith,  based  on  his  stMIeriy  sense  of  discipline,' 
surprised  the  Lord,  who  declared  that  it  had  no  equal  in  Israel 
ilsetf.  Somewhat  later  messengers  arrived  from  the  imprisoned 
Baptist,  who  asked  if  Jesus  were  indeed  "  the  coming  One  " 
of  whom  he  had  spoken.  Jesus  pointed  to  His  acts  of  healing 
the  sick,  raisingthe  dead  and  proclaiming  good  news  for  the  poor; 
thereby  suggesting  to  those  who  could  understand  that  He  ful- 
filled the  ancient  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  He  then  declared 
the  greatness  of  John  in  exalted  terms,  adding,  however,  that  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  was  John's  superior.  Then  He 
complained  of  the  unreasonableness  of  an  age  which  refused 
John  as  too  austere  and  Himself  as  too  lax  and  as  being  "  the 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."  This  narrative  clearly  pre- 
supposes a  series  of  miracles  already  performed,  and  also  such  a 
confiict  with  the  Pharisees  as  we  have  seen  recorded  by  St  Mark.! 
Presently  we  find  an  offer  of  discipleship  met  by  the  warning 
that  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  b  a  homeless  wanderer;  and  then  the 
stem  refusal  of  a  request  tox  leave  to  perform  a  father's  funeral 
rites. 

Chise  upon  these  Incidents  follows  a  special  mission  of  disciples, 
introduced  by  the  saying:  "  The  harvest  is  great,  but  the 
labourers  are  few."  The  disciples  as  they  jounwy  oth*r 
are  to  take  no  provisions,  but  to  throw  themselves  SaylagttI 
on  the  bounty  of  their  hearers;  they  are  to  heal  the 
sick  and  to  proclaim  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  city  that  rejeas  them  shall  have  a  less  lenient  Judgment 
than  Sodom;  Tyre  and  Sidon  shall  be  better  ofT  than  cities 
Ukc  ChMaiin  and  Bethsalda  whidi  have  seen  His  miracles; 
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Capernaum,  favoured  above  oil,  shall  tink'to  the  deepest  depth, 
li  words  could  be  sterner  than  these,  tbey  are  those  which 
follow: "  He  that  heaieth  you  hearcth  Me;  and  he  thai  icjeaeth 
you  Tcjccteih  Me;  but  He  that  rcjecteih  Me  rejccteth  Him  that 
lent  Me."  This  reference  to  His  own  personal  mission  is  strik- 
ingly eapanded  in  words  which  He  uttered  on  the  return  of  the 
ditdples.  After  thanking  the  Father  for  revealins  to  babes 
what  He  hides  from  the  wise,  He  continued  in  mysterimis 
language:  "  All  things  are  delivered  to  Me  by  My  Father;  and 
none  knowelh  who  the  Sod  is  but  the  Father;  and  who  the 
Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  chooseth  to 
reveal  Him."  Happy  were  the  disciples  in  seeing  and  hearing 
what  pT(q>hets  and  kings  had  looked  for  in  vain. 
'  When  His  disdples,  having  watched  Him  at  prayer,  desired 
to  be  taught  how  to  pray,  they  were  bidden  to  address  God  as 
"  Father  to  ask  first  for  the  hallowing  of  the  Father's  name, 
and  the  coming  of  His  kingdom-,  then  for  their  daily  food,  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins  and  for  freedom  from  temptation.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  a  family — that  the  sons  might  be  true  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  (rue  to  the  sons;  and  they  were  further 
encouraged  by  a  parable  of  the  family:  "  Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive. . . .  Every  one  that  osketh  receivcth  "  :  for  the  heavenly 
Father  will  do  more,  not  less,  than  an  earthly  father  would  do  for 
hii  children.  After  He  had  cast  out  a  dumb  demon,  some  said 
that  His  power  was  due  to  Beeliebub.  He  accordingly  asked 
diem  by  whom  the  Jews  themselves  cast  out  demons;  and  He 
claimed  that  His  power  was  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  ot  God  was 
come.  But  He  warned  them  that  demons  cast  out  once  might 
return  in  greater  force.  When  they  asked  for  a  sign  from  heaven, 
He  would  give  them  no  more  than  the  sign  of  Jonah,  explaining 
that  the  repentant  Ninevites  should  condemn  the  present 
generation:  so,  too,  should  the  queen  of  Sheba;  for  that  which 
they  were  now  rejecting  was  more  than  Jonah  and  more  than 
Solomon.  Yet  further  warnings  were  given  when  a  Pharisee 
invited  Him  to  his  table,  and  expressed  surprise  that  He  did  not 
wash  His  hands  before  the  meal.  The  cleansing  of  externals  and 
the  tithing  of  garden -produce,  Me  declares,  have  usurped  the 
place  of  judgment  and  the  bnre  of  Cod.  Woe  b  pronounced 
upon  the  Pharisees:  they  are  successors  to  the  murderers  of 
the  prophets.  Then  dting  from  Genesis  and  i  Chronicles,  the 
first  and  last  books  in  the  order  of  the  Jewish  Bible,  He  declared 
that  tU  ri^teous  Uood  from  that  of  Abel  to  that  of  Zachariab 
should  be  required  of  that  generatloD.  After  this  the  disciples 
are  encouraged  not  to  fear  their  murderous  opponents.  The 
very  furrows  are  God's  care— much  more  shall  tbey  be;  the 
hairs  of  their  bead  are  all  counted.  In  the  end  the  Son  of*  Man 
will  openly  own  those  who  have  owned  Him  before  men.  For 
earthly  needs  iu>  thought  is  to  be  taken:  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  make  no  provision  for  their  life  and  beauty.  God  wUI 
give  food  and  raiment  to  those  who  ore  seeking  His  kingdom. 
Earthly  goods  should  be  given  away  in  exchange  for  the 
imperishable  treasures.  Suddenly  will  the  Son  of  Man  come: 
happy  the  servant  whom  His  Master  finds  at  his  appointed  task. 
In  brief  parables  the  kingdom  of  God  is  likened  to  a  mustard- 
seed  and  to  leaven.  When  Jesus  is  asked  if  the  saved  shall  be 
few,  He  replies  that  the  door  is  a  narrow  one.  Then,  changing 
His  illustration.  He  says  that  many  shall  seek  entrance  in  vain; 
for  the  master  of  the  house  will  refuse  to  recognize  them.  But 
while  they  arc  excluded,  a  multitude  from  M  quarters  of  the 
earth  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the 
prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

His  eyes  are  now  fixed  on  Jerusalem,  where,  like  the  prophets, 
He  must  die.  "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  have  1  desired 
to  gather  thy  children  together,  as  a  bird  her  brood  beneath  her 
wings,  but  ye  refused."  "  Ve  shall  not  see  Me,  until  ye  shall  say. 
Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  After  this 
we  have  the  healing  of  a  dropsical  man  on  the  Sabbath,  with  a 
reply  to  the  murmuring  Pharisees;  and  then  a  parable  of  the 
failure  of  invited  guests  and  the  filling  of  their  places  from  the 
meets.  A  few  fragmentary  passages  remain,  of  which  it  will  be 
sai&cient  to  cite  a  word  or  two  to  call  them  to  remembrance. 
Tlierc  li  a  wandng  that  he  who  forsakes  not  father  and  mother 


cannot  be  a  dtscipk,  nor  he  who  does  not  bear  his  cross.  Savour- 
less salt  is  fit  for  nothing.  The  lost  sheep  is  brought  borne  with 
aspedsljoy.  "  Yecannotserve  God  and  Mammon."  Scandals 
must  arise,  but  woe  to  him  through  whom  they  arise.  The  Son 
of  Man  will  come  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning;  the  days  of 
Noah  and  the  days  of  Lot  wiU  find  a  parallel  in  their  blind  gaiety 
and  their  ineviuUe  disaster.  He  who  seeks  to  gain  his  life  wiu 
lose  it.  "One  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left."  "  Whera 
the  carcase  Is,  the  vultures  will  gather."  Then,  lastly,  we  have 
a  parable  of  the  Mrvant  who  failed  to  employ  the  money  en- 
trusted to  him;  and  a  promise  that  the  disciples  shall  sit  oa 
twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  We  cannot 
say  by  our  present  method  of  determination,  how  this  document 
closed;  for  in  the  narratives  of  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrect ioB 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  only  cmncidc  in  piimri  whkh  they 
have  taken  from  St  Hark. 

Now  that  we  have  reconstructed  in  outliiw  this  eariy  acamnt 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so  far  as  it  has  been  used  by  both  the  later 
evangelists,  we  may  attempt  to  compare  Ihe  picture  Ctrnf^mm 
which  it  presents  to  us  with  that  which  was  oRered  v** 
by  St  Mark.  But  in  doing  so  we  must  remember  * 
that  we  know  it  only  in  fragments.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  much  more  of  it  is  embedded  in  St  Luke's  Gospel,  and 
something  more  also  in  St  Matthew's;  but  in  order  to  stand  on 
firm  ground  we  have  considered  thus  far  only  those  portions 
which  both  of  these  writers  elected  to  use  in  composiitg 
their  later  narratives.  To  go  beyond  this  is  a  work  of  delicate 
discrimination.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  style  and  language  of  the  document,  which  may  enaUe  us 
in  some  instances  to  identify  with  comparative  security  certain 
passages  which  are  found  In  St  Luke,  but  which  St  Matthew  did 
not  regard  as  suitable  for  hu  purpose.  Among  these  we  may 
venture,  quite  tentatively,  to  mention  the  sermon  at  Naiareth 
which  opened  with  a  passage  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  raising 
of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  and  the  parable  <rf  the  good  Samari- 
tan. These  are  found  in  St  Luke,  but  not  in  St  Matthew  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  wonderful  words 
which  begin,  "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour,"  were  drawn 
by  St  Matthew  from  the  same  document,  though  they  arc  tx>t 
recorded  by  St  Luke.  But  here  we  have  entered  upon  a  region 
of  less  certainty,  in  which  critical  scholarship  has  sliUmuchlodo; 
and  these  passages  are  mentioned  here  only  as  a  reminder  that 
the  document  must  have  contained  more  than  what  St  Mallbew 
and  St  Luke  each  independently  determined  to  borrow  from  it. 
Looking,  then,  at  the  portions  which  we  have  indicated  as havirtg 
this  t«ro-fold  testimony,  we  see  that  in  their  fragmentary  coit- 
dition  we  cannot  trace  the  dear  historical  development  which 
was  BO  conspicuous  a  feature  of  St  Mark's  Co^wl;  yet  we  need 
not  conclude  that  in  its  complete  form  it  failed  to  present  an 
orderly  narrative.  Next,  we  see  that  wherever  we  arc  able  to 
observe  its  method  of  relating  an  incident,  as  in  the  case  of  ibc 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  we  have  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  brevity  and  simplicity  which  we  admired  in  St  Mark. 
No  comment  is  made  by  the  narrator;  he  tells  his  tale  in  the 
fewest  words  and  passes  on.  Again,  we  note  that  it  supplies 
just  what  we  feel  we  most  need  when  we  have  reached  ibe  end 
of  St  Mark's  story,  a  fuller  account  of  the  teaching  wUdi  Jcsua 
gave  to  His  disciples  and  to  the  people  at  large.  And  wc  see 
that  the  substance  of  that  teaddng  is  in  complete  haimooy 
with  the  scattered  hints  that  we  found  in  St  Mark.  If  the  father- 
hood of  God  stands  out  cleariy,  we  may  reirtember  a  passage  of 
St  Mark  also  which  speaks  of  "  the  Heavenly  Father  "  as  for- 
giving those  who  forgive.  If  prayer  is  encouraged,  we  may  also 
remember  that  the  same  passage  of  St  Mark  records  the  saying: 
"  AU  things  whatsoever  ye  pray  for  and  ask,  believe  that  ye 
have  received  them  and  ye  diall  have  them."  If  inonenyue- 
rious  passage  Jesus  q>eaka  trf  "  the  Father  "  and  "  the  Son  " — 
terms  with  which  the  Gospel  of  St  John  has  made  us  fanniliar 
—St  Mark  also  in  one  passage  uses  the  same  impressive  Icrms 
— "  the  Son  "  and  "  the  Father."  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  parallels  with  St  Mark,  and  at  some  points  the  two  docw- 
ments  seen  to  overiap  and, to  reUto _the, ume  tnddcMs  in 
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Mnewlitt  diffnent  form*-  There  is  the  tame  use  of  paTsbles 
from  nature,  the  tame  indsiveneu  of  speech  and  employment  of 
parades,  the  aame  demand  to  tacrifice  all  to  Him  and  for  Hit 
cause,  the  tame  imiX>Ttnnate  claim  made  by  Him  on  the  human 

loul. 

But  the  contrast  between  the  two  vmtert  it  eves  more  in^r- 
tMBt  (or  OUT  pUTpoie.   No  one  can  read  through  the  paia^ct  to 

which  we  have  pointed  without  feeling  the  tolemn 
^^J^j^^H^stcmneas  of  the  great  Teacher,  a  stemneti  which  can 

indeed  be  traced  here  and  therein  StMark,  but  which 
decs  not  give  iti  tone  to  the  whole  of  hit  picture.  Here 
we  tee  Christ  standing  forth  in  solitary  grandeur,  looking 
with  the  eyes  of  another  world  on  a  society  which  it  blindly 
hastening  to  its  dissolution.  It  may  be  that  if  this  document 
had  come  down  to  us  in  itt  entirety,  we  thould  have  gathered 
from  it  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  seventy  of  our  Lord's  charac- 
ter. Certain  it  is  that  as  we  read  over  these  fragments  we  are 
somewhat  tlartled  by  the  predominance  of  the  element  of  wam- 
tng,  and  by  the  assertion  of  rulet  of  conduct  which  seem  almost 
inconsistent  with  a  normal  condition  of  tettled  tocial  life.  The 
warning  to  the  nation  sounded  by  the  Baptist,  that  God  could 
raise  up  a  new  family  for  Abraham,  is  heard  again  and  again  in 
our  Lord's  teaching.  Gentile  faith  puts  Israel  to  shame.  The 
tons  of  the  kingdom  will  be  left  outside,  while  strangers  fcatt 
with  Abraham.  Capernaum  shall  go  to  perdition;  Jerusalem 
shall  be  a  desolate  ruin.  The  doom  of  the  nation  is  pronounced; 
its  fate  is  imminent;  there  is  no  ray  of  hope  for  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  religion  and  society.  As  to  individuals  within  the 
nation,  the  despised  publicans  and  sinners  will  find  Cod's  favour 
before  the  scir-salisfied  representative*  of  the  national  religion. 
In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  it  hardly  surprising  to  find  that 
the  great  and  stem  Teacher  congratubtes  the  poor  and  has 
nothing  but  pity  lor  the  rich;  that  He  has  no  interest  at  all  in 
comlori  or  properly.  Ifamanasktyouforanylhing.gtve  it  him; 
if  he  takes  it  without  asking,  do  not  seek  to  recover  it.  Nothing 
material  it  worth  a  thought;  anxiety  is  folly;  your  Father,  who 
ieeds  His  biids  and  clothes  Hit  flowers,  will  feed  and  clothe  you. 
Rise  to  the  height  of  your  sonship  to  Cod;  love  your  enemies  even 
■s  God  loves  His,  and  if  they  kill  you,  God  will  care  for  you  still; 
fear  them  not,  fear  only  Him  who  loves  you  all. 

Here  b  a  new  philosophy  of  life,  offering  solid  consolation 
amid  the  ruin  of  a  world.  We  have  no  idea  who  the  disciple 
may  have  been  who  thus  seized  upon  the  sadder  elements  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus;  but  we  may  well  think  of  him  as  one  of 
those  wIm  were  living  in  Palestine  in  the  dark  and  threatening 
yean  of  internecine  strife,  when  the  Roman  ea^es  were  gathering 
round  Ihetr  prey,  and  the  first  thunder  was  muttering  of  the 
storm  which  was  to  leave  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones.  At  such  a 
moment  the  warnings  of  our  Lord  would  claim  a  large  place  in  a 
record  of  His  teaching,  and  the  strange  comfort  which  He  had 
offered  would  be  the  only  hope  vduch  it  would  seem  possible  to 
entertain. 

4.  Addilions  by  the  Cetpd  accordini  to  Si  UalHuw. — We  have 
now  examined  in  turn  the  two  earliest  pictures  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first 
'portrays  Him  chiefly  by  a  record  of  His  actions, 
'  and  illustrates  His  strength,  His  sympathy,  and  His 
freedom  from  conventional  restraints.  It  shows  the  disturbing 
forces  of  these  characteristics,  which  aroused  the  envy  and  appre- 
hension of  the  leaders  of  religion.  The  first  bri^t  days  of  wel- 
come and  popularity  m  toon  clouded:  the  storm  begins  to  lower. 
More  and  more  the  Matter  devotes  Himself  to  the  little  circle 
of  His  disciples,  who  are  taught  that  they,  as  welt  as  He,  can  only 
triumph  through  defeat,  succeed  by  failure,  and  find  their  life  in 
giving  it  away.  Al  length,  in  fear  of  religious  innovations  and 
pretending  ilut  He  Is  n  pditical  usurper,  the  Jews  deliver  Him 
up  10  <Kc  on  a  Roman  croat.  The  last  page  of  the  amy  b  torn 
■way,  jtist  at  the  pmnt  when  it  hat  been  declared  that  He  it 
alive  again  and  about  to  thow  Himtelf  to  His  disciples.  The 
second  picture  baa  a  tomewlMt  different  tone.  It  is  mainly  a 
tcrord  of  teachingt  mkI  the  Icadiing  is  for  the  most  part  stem 
udpmdMiciL  ItBisblbcdeacraMdMTCvoltttkNniy.  Itis 
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good  tidings  to  the  poor:  it  seu  no  store  on  property  snd  material 
comfort:  it  pities  the  wealthy  and  congratulates  the  needy.  It 
reverses  ordinary  judgments  and  conventional  maxims  of  con- 
duct. It  pTDcUimtthedowniallof  institutions,  end  compares  the 
present blindtecurilytothedaysof  Noahandof  Lot:  afewonly 
shall  escape  the  coming  overthrow.  Yet  even  in  this  sterner 
setting  the  figure  portrayed  »  unmistakably  the  same.  There  b 
the  same  strength,  the  same  tender  sympathy,  the  same  freedom 
from  convention:  there  n  the  same  promise  to  fulfil  the  highest 
hopes,  the  same  surrender  of  life,  and  the  same  imperious  demand 
on  the  lives  of  others.  No  thoughtful  man  who  examines  and 
compares  these  pictures  can  doubt  that  they  are  genuine  historical 
portraits  of  a  figure  wholly  different  from  any  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  world's  stage.  They  are  beyond  the  power 
of  human  invention.  They  are  drawn  with  a  simplicity  which  b 
their  own  guarantee.  If  we  had  these,  and  these  only,  we  should 
have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity. 
There  would  still  be  a  great  gap  to  be  filled  before  we  reached  the 
earliest  letters  of  St  Paul;  but  yet  we  should  know  what  the 
Apostle  meant  when  he  wrote  to  "  the  Church  of  the  Thcssslo- 
niant  in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  reminded 
them  how  they  had  "turned  from  idob  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  God,  and  to  wut  for  Hb  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  raised 
from  the  dead,  even  Jesus  who  delivmth  m  from  the  wrath  to 
come." 

If  these  two  narratives  served  the  first  needs  of  Cbrutian 
believers,  it  b  easy  to  see  that  they  would  presently  stimulate 
further  aaivity  in  the  same  direction.  For,  to  begin  with,  they 
were  obviously  incomplrie:  many  incidents  and  teachings  known 
to  the  earliest  disciples  found  no  place  in  them;  and  they  con- 
tained no  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  before  Hb  public 
ministry,  no  record  of  Hb  pedigree.  His  birth  or  Hb  chiMbood. 
Secondly,  their  form  left  much  to  be  desired;  for  one  of  them  at 
least  was  rude  in  style,  sometimes  needlessly  repetitive  and  some- 
times brief  to  obscurity.  Moreover  the  very  fact  that  there  were 
two  challenged  a  new  and  combined  work  iriiich  perhapi  thould 
lupersede  both. 

Accordingly,  some  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem— we 
cannot  tell  the  exact  date  or  the  author's  name— the  book 
which  we  call  the  Go^l  according  to  St  Matthew 
was  written  to  pve  the  Palestinian  Christians  a  •/ 5( 
full  acconnt  of  Jesus  Chrbt,  which  should  present  *««»^- 
Him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  fulfilling  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophecies,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  founding 
the  Chrbtian  society.  The  writer  takes  St  Mark  as  hit 
basit,  but  he  inootporates  into  the  story  large  portions  of 
ibe  teaching  which  he  has  found  in  the  other  document.  He 
groups  hit  matcriab  with  small  regard  to  chronological  order; 
and  he  fashions  oui  of  the  many  scattered  sayings  of  our  Lord 
continuous  discourses,  everywhere  bringing  like  to  like,  with 
considerable  literary  art.  A  wide  knowledgeof  the  Old  Testament 
supplies  him  with  a  text  to  illustrate  one  incident  after  another; 
and  to  deeply  b  he  impressed  with  the  correspondence  between 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy,  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  introduce  hb  quotations  by  .the  formula  "  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet." 

Hit  Hebrew  instinct  leads  him  to  begin  with  a  table  of  genet* 
logy,  artificially  construcied  in  groups  of  fourteen  generations — 
from  Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Captivity,  and  from 
tbeCaptivily  totheCbrist.  The  royal  descent  of  the  Messiahb 
thus  declared,  and  from  the  outset  Hb  figure  b  ict  against  the 
badiground  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  then  proceeds  to  thow 
that,  though  His  lineage  b  traced  through  Joseph'l  ancestors, 
He  was  but  the  adopted  son  of  Joseph,  and  he  tells  the  story  of 
the  Vircin-birtb.  llie  coming  of  the  Child  draws  Eastern  sages 
to  hb  cradle  nnd  fills  the  court  of  Herod  irith  siiq>icious  fcan. 
The  cruel  tyrant  kilb  the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  but  the  Child  has 
been  withdrawn  byasecret  flight  into  Egypt,  whence  he  presently 
returns  to  the  family  home  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  All  this  is 
necessarily  fresh  material,  for  the  other  records  had  dealt  only 
with  the  period  of  public  ministry.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
source  from  which  It  was  drawn.   Framtlif  historicaLstuulpoinl 
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fti  vthie  must  be  appraised  by  tbe  ntimale  which  is  formed  of 
the  writer's  general  truitworthiaeu  as  a  narrator,  and  by  the 
extent  to  vbicli  the  incidents  receive  confinnatioii  (ram  other 
quartets.  The  central  tect  of  tbe  Vir^-Unh,  aa  we  shall 
presently  see,  hashlgb  attestation  (nun  another  early  writer. 

The  next  addition  which  St  Matthew's  Gospel  makes  to  onr 
knowledge  is  of  a  different  kind.  Il  consists  of  various  important 
rami  II I  aayinp  of  our  Lord,  which  are  combined  with  dia- 
_  coutaea  found  in  tbe  second  document  and  are  worked 
up  into  the  freat  ntteraocc  which  we  call  tbe  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Such  grouping  of  materials  is  a  feature  of  this 
Gospel,  and  was  possibly  designed  for  purposes  of  public*  in- 
stnirtion;so  that  continuous  passages  might  be  read  aknid  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  Just  as  passages  from  tbe  Old  Testament 
were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  This  motive  would  amount 
not  only  for  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  but  also  for  certain 
changes  in  the  language  which  seem  inlend«l  to  remove  dilScul-  ■ 
ties.and  lointerpret  what  is  ambiguouB  or  obscure.  An  example 
(rfsucbinterpretationmeetsusittbeouUct.  Thestartlingsaying, 
"  BlesMd  arc  ye  poor,"  followed  by  the  woe  pronounced  upon  tbe 
rich,  might  seem  like  a  condemnation  of  the  very  principle  of 
property;  and  when  the  Christian  Church  had  come  tobcorgan- 
iced  as  a  society  conuining  rich  and  poor,  tbe  heart  of  the  saying 
was  felt  to  be  more  truly  uid  ckvly  cipicaacd  in  the  wwds, 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  virit."  This  interpretative  process 
may  be  traced  again  and  again  in  this  Gospd,  which  frequently 
seems  to  reflect  the  definite  tradition  of  a  settled  Church. 

Apart  from  the  importint  parables  of  the  tares,  the  pearl  and 
the  net,  tbe  writer  adds  little  to  Us  sources  until  we  come  to  the 
remariii^  passage  In  ch.  ivL,  in  which  Peter  the  Rock  is 
declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  tbe  future  Church,  and  b  en- 
trusted with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  function 
of  "  binding  and  loosing,"  here  aaaigned  to  him,  b  in  identi- 
cal terms  uiigocd  to  tbe  disc^es  geoenUy  in  a  passage  in 
ch,  xviil.  In  which  for  the  secMid  time  we  meet  with  the  word 
"  Church  "—a  word  not  found  elsewhere  in  tbe  Gospels.  There 
is  no  sufficient  ground  for  denying  that  these  sayings  were  uttered 
by  our  Lord,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  now  firM  (daccd  upon 
featrd  harmonises  with  what  has  been  said  already  u  to  tbe 
more  settled  condition  of  the  Christian  sodety  which  this  Gospel 
appears  to  reflect. 

'  The  parables  of  the  two  debtors,  the  labourers  m  the  vineyard, 
the  two  sons,  tbe  ten  vir^ns,  the  dieep  and  goats,  are  recorded 
only  by  this  evangelist.  But  by  way  of  incident  he  has  almost 
nothing  to  add  tUI  we  come  to  tbe  closbg  scenes.  The  earth- 
quake at  the  moment  of  our  Lord's  death  and  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  departed  saints  are  strange  traditions  unattested 
by  other  writers.  Tbe  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  soldiers  placed  to 
guard  the  tomb,  and  of  the  stoiy  thai  they  bad  been  bribed  to 
say  that  tbe  sacred  body  had  been  stolen  while  tbey  slept.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  the  women 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  lost  pages  of  St  Mark,  being  the 
sequd  to  tbe  narrative  which  is  broken  oB abruptly  in  this  Gospel: 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  St  Mark's  Gospel  was  the  source 
of  the  great  commission  to  preach  and  baptise  with  which 
St  Matthew  closes,  though  the  wording  erf  it  has  probably 
been  modified  in  accordance  with  a  settled  tradition. 
I  The  work  which  tbe  writer  of  this  Gospel  thus  performed 
received  the  Immediate  sanction  of  a  wide  acoqitance.  It  met 
a  definite  qriritual  need.  It  presented  the  Gospel  in  a  suitable 
form  for  the  edi&catlon  of  the  Church;  and  it  confirmed  its  truth 
by  constant  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  thus  mani- 
festing its  intimate  relation  with  the  past  as  the  outcome  of  a 
long  preparation  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  Divine  purpose.  No 
Gospel  is  so  frcqucnlly  quoted  by  the  early  post -apostolic  writers: 
none  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  Christianity,  and 
consequently  upon  the  history  of  tbe  world. 

Yet  from  the  purely  historical  pdnl  of  view  its  evidential 
value  is  not  the  same  as  thai  of  St  Hark.  Its  facts  for  the  most 
pan  are  sim|riy  taken  over  from  tbe  cariier  evangeUat,  and  the 
historian  must  obviously  prefer  the  primary  source,  iu  true 
Imponance  lies  is  Iu  atteatatiim  o(  the  geniilneaws  of  tbe  euUcr 


portraits  to  which  It  has  so  little  to  add.  In  Its  recognition  of  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  whole  purpose  of  Cod  as  revealed  in  the 
Old  TesUnient,  and  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Coq)d  mctugt 
in  its  bearing  on  the  living  Chnrcb  of  the  primitive  days. 

5.  AddUimu  ty  St  LnAe.— mUe  the  needs  of  Jewish  b^ 
lievers  were  amply  met  by  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  a  like  servict 
was  rendered  to  Gentile  converts  by  a  very  different  wriur. 
St  Luke  was  a  phyaician  who  had  accompanied  St  Paul  on  hit 
missionary  journeys.  He  undertook  a  blstoiy  of  the  btginniop 
of  Christianity,  two  volumes  of  whkh  have  come  down  to  us, 
entitled  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  o(  the  Apostles.  His  Cnptl, 
like  St  Matthew's,  is  founded  on  St  Mark,  with  the  incoipontion 
of  large  portions  of  the  second  document  of  which  we  have 
qtoken  above.  But  tbe  way  In  whkh  tbe  two  wiitcn  have  wtd 
the  same  materials  is  strikingly  different.  In  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  the  original  sources  are  frequently  blended:  the  inddenii 
of  St  Mark  are  rearranged  and  often  grouped  afresh  accordini 
10  subject  matter:  harsh  and  ambiguous  seiuencei  of  both 
documents  are  toned  down  or  Inteipreted.  St  Lake,  on  the 
contrary,  chooses  between  parallel  storiea  of  Us  two  senrets, 
preferring  neither  to  duplicate  nor  to  comlrine:  he  incoiporata 
St  Mark  in  continuous  sections,  following  him  alone  for  a  time, 
then  leaving  him  entirely,  and  then  returning  to  introduce  a  new 
Uock  of  his  narrative.  He  modifies  St  Mark's  style  veiyfrcely. 
but  he  makes  less  change  In  the  recorded  words  of  our  Lord,  and 
be  adheres  more  closely  to  the  original  language  of  the  kccond 
document. 

In  his  first  two  chapters  he  gives  an  account  of  the  birth  and 
chiMhood  of  St  John  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
^thered  perhaps  directly  from  the  traditions  of  tbe  Holy  Family, 
and  written  in  close  imitation  of  the  sacred  stories  erf  the  (Xd 
Testament  which  were  familiar  to  him  in  their  Greek  translalioo. 
The  whole  series  of  incidents  differ  from  that  wUcfa  we  find  in 
Si  Matthew's  Gospel,  but  there  is  no  direct  variance  betweea 
them-  Thetwonarrativesareinagreemenl  as  to  tbe  central  fact 
of  the  Virgin-birth.  St  Luke  gives  a  table  of  geneslocy  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  artificial  table  of  St  Matthew's  Go^tri, 
and  whid)  traces  our  Lord's  ancestry  up  to  Adam,  "  which  was 
thesontrfGod." 

The  opening  scene  of  the  Galilean  ministry  b  the  dbcoone  at 
Naxareth,  in  which  our  Lord  claims  to  fulfil  Isai^'s  prophecy 
of  the  proclamation  of  good  tidings  to  the  poor.  The  same 
prt^hecy  is  alluded  to  in  Hu  rc(rfy  to  the  Baptist's  aessei^eis 
which  b  ineoiponied  subaequently  from  the  secood  document 
The  scene  ends  with  the  rejection  of  Chrbt  by  Hb  own  towBsI<dk, 
as  in  the  parallel  story  of  St  Irfark  which  St  Luke  does  not  give. 
It  b  probable  that  St  Luke  found  thb  narrative  in  tbe  tecwi 
document,  and  chose  it  after  hb  manner  tn  preference  to  the  ieu 
Instructive  itory  in  St  Mark.  He  sfmilariy  wnin  the  Harcaa 
account  of  the  call  <rf  the  fishermen,  substituting  the  story  of  ibe 
miraculous  draught.  After  that  he  follows  St  Mark  alone,  until 
be  introduces  after  the  call  of  tbe  twelve  apostles  the  seram 
which  begins  vrith  the  beatitudes  and  woes.  This  b  (ram  the 
second  document,  iriilch  he  continues  to  use,  and  that  witboui 
Interruption  (If  we  nay  venture  to  assign  to  tt  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain  ud  the  anointing  by  tbe  sinful  woman  is 
the  Pharisee's  house),  until  be  leiutns  to  incoiponte  another 
seaion  fram  St  Mark. 

Thb  in  turn  b  fbUowed  by  the  moat  diaractertslk  scnkn  d 
bb  Gospel  (is.  51-xviiL  14),  a  long  aoies  of  incidenis  ndiolly 
independent  of  St  Mark,  and  Introduced  as  belonging  ai^^w> 
to  the  period  of  the  final  journey  from  Galilee  tohmsii^n 
Jerusainn.  Much  <rf  thb  material  b  demonstrably Tf*^^^ 
derived  fram  the  secrod  document;  and  it  is  qt^^**^ 
postibic  that  the  whole  of  It  may  come  from  ihnt  wvce. 
There  are  q>ecial  reasons  for  thinking  so  in  regard  to  cefiais 
passages, 'as  for  example  the  mission  of  the  seventy  discipks 
and  ihe  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  nltbough  they  are  set 
contained  In  St  Httthew^  Gospel. 

For  the  closing  scenes  at  Jerusalem  St  Luhc  Bakes  f  rmiiih  iiWf 
additions  to  St  Mark's  narmttve:  be  gives  a  different  ncconnt 
tbe  Last  Supper,  and  be  adds  the  trial  before  Hand  and  the 
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Iflddent  of  tbe  penitent  robber."  Re  appean  to  hsve  had  do 
infonoation  ai  to  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  in  Galilee, 
aod  be  accmdin^y  omits  from  his  reproductioa  of  St  HaA's 
uanative  the  twic»4cpeated  promise  of  a  mteting  with  tbe 
diKiplcs  there.  He  supptin,  however,  an  tcooont  <tf  the 
appearance  to  the  two  disciples  at  Eminaua  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  apoitles  in  Jerusalem. 

St  Luke's  use  of  his  two  tnain  nootees  baa  preserved  the 
cbaracteristicsofbotb<rftbem.  The  stemnesarf certain  paiwfii, 
which  has  led  some  critics  to  Imagbe  that  be  was  an  EbioDke, 
is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  his  falthlul  reproduction  of  the 
langoace  of  the  second  document.  The  key-note  of  his  Gospel 
is  iinivenality:  the  mission  of  the  Christ  embraces  tbe  poor,  the 
weak,  tbe  des^sed,  the  heretkand  therinful:  it  Is  food  tidings 
to  an  imiikiBd.  He  tells  of  tbe  devodon  of  Mary  aad  Martha, 
■nd  of  the  band  of  women  who  ministered  to  our  Lord's  needs 
and  followed  Him  to  Jerusalem:  he  tells  also  of  His  kindness  to 
man  than  one  sinful  woman.  Zacchaeus  the  publican  and  the 
grateful  Samaritan  l^er  further  lUustEBta  tbia  characteristic 
Writing  aa  be  does  (or  Gentile  believers  be  omits  many  details 
which  from  thdr  strongly  Jewish  cast  might  be  unintelligible  or 
stUDtcicsting.  He  also  modifies  the  harshness  of  St  Mark's 
tt^  and  frequently  recasts  hb  language  in  refermce  to  diseases. 
From  an  MstMical  point  d  view  hit  Go^d  is  of  Ugh  value. 
Tlu!  proved  accuruy  of  detail  dsewbere,  as  in  his  narration  of 
events  which  he  witnessed  in  company  with  St  Paul,  enhances 
oar  gmeral  estimation  of  bis  woik.  A  trustworthy  observer  and  a 
litoary  artist,  tbe  one  non-Jewish  evangelist  has  given  na — to  use 
M.  RaiBU'i  words—"  tbe  most  beautiful  book  in  tne  worid." 

6.  Adiilmu  hy  Si  /sAn.— We  come  lastly  to  consider  what 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Christ's  life  and  wodi  is  made  by 
the  Fourth  GospeL  St  Mark's  narrative  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
and  passion  is  so  simple  and  straightforward  that  it  satisfies  our 
historical  sens&  We  trace  a  natural  development  in  it:  we  seem 
to  see  why  iriUi  sndi  power  and  such  sympathy  He  necessarily 
came  into  conflict  with  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people, 
iriw  were  jealous  of  the  influence  which  He  gained  and  were  scan- 
dalized by  His  refusal  to  be  hindered  in  His  mission  of  mercy 
by  mica  and  oonventhns  to  which  tbey  attached  the  hi|^t 
bqiortance.  I1w{stueisl6ughtoutinC^mee,andwbenoarLord 
finally  journeys  to  Jeniulem  He  knows  that  He  goes  there  to 
die.  Tbe  stoiy  is  so  plain  and  convincing  in  itself  that  it  gives 
■t  first  sight  an  impression  of  completeness.  This  impression 
Is  cnofirmcd  by  tbe  Gospels  of  St  Hattfacw  and  St  Luke,  which 
though  they  add  much  &esh  material  do  not  disturb  the  genersl 
scheme  presented  by  St  MaA.  But  cm  tefiection  we  are  led  to 
question  tbe  sufficiency  of  tbe  account  thus  offered  to  us.  Is  it 
probable,  we  ask,  that  our  Lord  should  have  ne^ected  tbe  sacred 
OBtom  in  accordance  with  which  the  pions  Jew  virited  Jerusalem 
several  times  each  year  fnr  tbe  observance  <rf  the  divinely 
a^iointed  feasU?  It  is  true  that  St  Mark  does  not  break  his 
narrative  of  tbe  Galilean  ministry  to  record  such  visits:  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  such  visits  were  not  made.  Again,  b  it 
pcofaable  that  He  should  have  to  far  M^ected  Jerusalem  as  to 
give  it  BO  onmrtunity  of  seeing  Him  and  bearing  Hu  message 
until  tbe  last  week  of  His  Efe  ?  If  the  vmters  of  tbe  other  two 
Goqxb  had  no  means  at  their  diqMsal  for  enlarging  tbe  narrow 
framework  of  St  Mark's  narrative  by  recording  definite  visits  to 
Jcrusaleai,  nt  least  thqr  preserve  to  us  words  fton  the  second 
document  whidi  seem  to  Imply  sucb  visiu:  fbi  bow  else  are  we 
to  explain  the  pathetic  complidnt,  "  Jerusnlem,  Jerusalem,  bow 
often  wouM  I  haVc  gathered  thee,  as  a  hen  gtthmth  ber  cbkkcns 
ander  her  winp^  but  ye  would  not"? 

St  John^  Go^d  meets  our  questkningi  by  •  wltaDy  new 
seiks  <rf  inddentii  and  by  an  account  of  a  ninbtiy  lAIch  b  con- 
coned  mainly  not  with  Galileans  but  with  Judaeans,  and  which 
centres  in  Jerusalem.  It  b  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  con- 
currently with  the  GalOean  minbtry :  it  b  not  continuous,  but  b 
Iskea  op  frmn  liMat  to  feast  aa  our  Lord  viuts  the  sacred  dty 
at  tbe  tines  of  iu  peatest  religiotis  activity.  It  differs  Jn 
character  fn«n  tbe  Galilean  ministry:  tor  among  the  simple, 
BoaivbiBticated  folk  of  Galilee  Jesus  presents  HimieK  as  a  healer 
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and  helper  and  teadter,  keeping  In  tbe  background  as  for  as 
poasible  Hb  i^m  to  be  the  McMrf&h;  whereas  in  Jerusalem  Hb 
authority  b  challenged  at  Hb  first  appearance,  the  element  of 
0Mitiaversybnev«rabseBt,Hb  rdatioDto  God  b  from  tbe  out- 
set  tbe  vital  issue,  and  consequently  Hb  Divine  daim  b  of  neces- 
sity made  uqilidt.  Time  after  time  Hb  life  b  threatened  before 
the  feast  b  ended,  and  wben  the  last  passover  has  come  we  can 
wdl  understand,  what  waa  not  made  suffideatly  clear  In  tbe 
brW  Marean  narrative  why  Jenaalsm  proved  so  tstidly  boatOe 
to  Hb  HoBsianicdalm. 

Tbe  Fourth  Gospd  tbns  <dcis  US  a  most  Important  siqiplemeat 
to  the  limited  sketch  of  our  Lord's  life  which  we  find  in  the 
Synoptic  Goqwis.   Yet  tbb  was  not  the  purpose  which  yifaftapsM 
ledtoiUconpodtion.  That  purpose  b  plainly  stated 
by  tbe  author  himself:  "Ibeee  thiap  have  been***** 
written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  b  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  Hb  name."  Hb 
avowed  aim  is,  not  to  write  history,  but  to  produce  conviction. 
He  dcsim  to  interpret  tbe  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  waM, 
to  dedare  whence  and  why  He  came,  and  to  explain  bow 
coming,  as  light  in  tbe  midst  of  darkness,  brou^t  a  crisb  Into 
tbe  lives  of  all  with  whom  He  came  in  contact.    The  Isaue  of  thb 
<risb  in  Hb  rejection  by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  b  tbe  main  theme 
of  the  book. 

St  John's  prologue  prepares  us  to  find  that  he  b  not  writing 
for  persons  who  require  a  succinct  nanative  of  facts,  but  for 
those  wfao  having  such  already  in  fantiUar  use  arc  asking  de^ 
qnestions  as  to  our  Lord's  mission.  It  goes  back  far  behind 
hnnun  birtb  or  lines  of  ancestry.  It  bepm,  like  the  sacred  story 
of  creation,  **  In  tbe  beginning."  The  Bo^  of  Gcnesb  bad  told 
how  all  things  were  called  into  exbtence  by  a'Divine  utterance: 
"  God  said.  Let  there  be  .  .  .  aad  there  was."  The  creative 
Word  bad  been  long  perstmified  by  Jewish  thought,  especially 
in  connesion  with  the  prophets  to  whom  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord" 
came.  "  In  tbe  beginning,"  tben,  St  John  teUs  us,  the  Word 
was — was  with  God — yex,  was  God.  He  was  tbe  medium  of 
creation,  the  source  of  iu  light  and  its  life — especially  of  that 
higher  lUe  which  finds  its  muifestation  in  men.  So  He  was  in 
tbe  world,  and  the  wodd  was  made  by  Him,  and  yet  the  worid 
knew  Him  not.  At  length  He  came,  came  to  the  home  idildi 
had  been  prepared  for  Him,  but  Hb  own  people  rejected  Him. 
But  such  as  did  recdve  Him  found  a  new  birth,  beyond  thdr 
birtb  of  Besh  and  Uood:  they  became  diildren  of  God,  weie 
bom  of  God.  In  order  thus  to  manifest  Himsdf  He  had  nader- 
gone  a  human  birth: "  the  Word  waa  made  fiesh.  and  dvrett  among 
us,  and  we  beheld  Hb  glory  " — the  glory,  as  the  evangelist  has 
learned  to  see,  of  the  Father's  only-batten  Son,  who  has 
come  into  tbe  world  to  reveal  to  men  that  God  whom  "  no  man 
hath  ever  seen."  Inthese  opening  words  weare  invited  to  study 
the  life  of  Chrbt  from  a  new  ptdnt  of  view,  to  observe  Hb  self- 
manifestation  and  its  Issue.  The  evangelist  looks  back  across 
a  period  of  half  a  century,  and  writes  of  Christ  not  merdy  as  he 
saw  Him  in  those  far^  days,  bnt  as  he  has  come  by  k>ng  experi- 
ence to  think  and  ^teak  id  Him.  The  past  b-now  filled  with  s 
glory  vAich  could  not  be  so  folly  percdved  at  the  time,  but 
which,  as  St  John  telb.  It  was  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
reveal  to  Christ's  disdples. 

The  first  name  which  occurs  In  thb  CcQ>d  Is  that  of  John  the 
Baptist.'  Hebevenlntndttoedintotheprdoguewbich^etchea 
in  general  terms  tbe  manifcAation  of  the  Divine  Word:  "There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John:  he  came  for 
witness,  to  witness  to  the  Light,'tlut  through  him  all  might 
believe."  Thb  witness  of  John  hdds  a  position  of  high  impor- 
tance in  thb  GoqwL  Hb  misdoB  Is  described  as  running  on  for 
a  while  concurrently  with  thattrf  our  Lord,  wbereas  In  the  other 
Gospds  we  have  no  record  of  our  Lord's  work  until  John  b  cast 
into  prison.  It  b  among  the  disdples  of  the  Baptbt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  that  Jesus  finds  Hb  first  disdples.  Tlie 
B^ist  bu  pomted  Him  out  to  them  in  striking  language,  whIdi 
realb  at  once  the  symbolic  ritual  of  the  law  and  tbe  si^ual 
lessons  of  the  prq>hets:"  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  wUch  taketb 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  ' 
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SooQ  afterwards  at  Cana  of  Galilee  Jcsiu  givea  Hia  fint "  aign," 
as  Um  evangelist  calls  it,  In  the  change  of  water  into  wine  to 
siipply  the  de6dtacy  at  a  marriage  feast.  This  scene  has  lU  the 
happy  brightness  of  the  early  Galilean  ministry  which  St  Hark 
TCcnils.  It  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  when  Hb  first  act  is 
to  drive  the  traders  from  the  Temple  courts.  In  this  He  seems 
to  be  carrying  the  Baptist's  stem  nussion  of  purificatioD  from  the 
desert  into  the  heart  of  the  sacred  dty,  and  so  fulfilling,  perh^ 
ooudomdy,  the  solemn  prophecy  of  Malachi  which  opens  with, 
the  words;  "  Behold,  I  will  send  Uy  Hessenger,  and  He  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  Me;  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall 
suddenly  come  to  His  Temple  "  (Mai.  iii.  1-5).  This  significant 
actioD  provokes  a  challenge  of  His  au^rity,  which  is  answered 
by  a  mysterious  aaying,  not  understood  at  the  time,  but  interpreted 
af  tbrwards  as  referring  to  the  Resurrection.  After  this  our  Lord 
was  visited  secretly  b^  a  Pharisee  named  Nicodemus,  whose 
advances  were  severely  met  by  the  words,  "  Except  a  man  be 
bom  agais,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God-"  When  Nico- 
demus objected  that  this  was  to  demand  a  physical  impossibility, 
he  was  answered  that  the  new  birth  was  "  of  water  and  q>irit  " — 
words  which  doubtless  contained  a  reference  to  the  mission  of  the 
B^>tist  and  to  his  prophecy  of  One  who  should  baptize  with  the 
Jlcdy  SiMTiL  Towards  the  end  of  this  conversation  the  evangelist 
pasKs  impeiceptibly  from  reporting  the  words  of  the  Lord  into 
an  interpretation  or  amplification  of  tbem,  and  in  language  which 
recalls  the  prologue  be  unfolds  the  meaning  of  Christ's  mission 
aitd  indicates  the  crisis  of  self -judgment  which  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  manifestation  of  the  Light  to  each  individuaL 
When  be  resumes  his  narrative  the  Lnd  has  left  Jerusalem,  and 
is  found  baptising  disdples,  in  tvtn  greater  numbers  than  the 
B^tist  himself.  Though  Jesus  did  not  personalty  perform  the 
rile,  it  is-  plain  once  again  that  in  this  eariy  period  He  closely 
tinkied  His  own  mission  with  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  When 
men  hinted  at  a  rivalty  between  them,  John  plainly  declared 
"  He  must  increase,  and  I  must  decrease":  and  the  reply  o(  Jesus 
was  to  leave  Judaea  for  Galilee. 

Away  from  the  atmosphere  of  contention  we  find  Km  mani- 
festing the  same  broad  sympathy  and  freedom  from  convention 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  other  Goq>els,  espedaPy  fat  that  of 
St  Luke.  He  converses  with  a  woman,  with  a  woman  moreover 
who  is  a  Samaritan,  and  who  is  of  unchaste  life.  He  offers  her 
the  "  living  water  "  which  shall  supply  all  her  needs:  she  readily 
accepts  Him  as  the  expected  Messiah,  and  He  receives  a  welcome 
from  the  Samaritans.  He  passes  on  to  Galilee,  where  also  He 
is  welcomed,  and  where  He  performs  His  second  "  sign,"  healing 
the  SOD  ot  one  of  Herod's  courtiers. 

I  But  St  John's  interest  docs  not  lie  in  CalDee,  and  he  soon  brings 
our  Lord  back  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  a  feast.  The 
nnua^-  Baptist's  work  b  now  ended;  and,  tboui^  Jesus  still 
yya«_  appe^  to  the  testimony  of  John,  the  new  confiict 
jtttoMkm.  ^^^^  [jij  Jewish  authorities  shows  that  He  is  moving 
now  on  Hia  own  independent  and  characteristic  lines.  In 
deansing  ibe  Temple  He  had  given  offence  by  what  might  seem 
an  eacess  of  rigour:  now,  by  hnling  a  sick  man  and  bidding  him 
cany  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath,  He  offended  by  His  laxity.  He 
answered  His  accusers  by  the  brief  but  pregnant  sentence:  "  My 
Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work."  They  at  once 
understood  that  He  thus  claimed  a  unique  rcUttion  to  God,  and 
their  antagonism  became  the  more  intense:  "  the  Jews  therefore 
sought  the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  had  not  only  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  had  also  said  that  God  was  His  own  Father,  making 
Himself  equal  to  God."  His  fiist  reply  is  then  expanded  to 
cover  the  whole  rc^on  of  life.  The  Son  beholds  the  Father  at 
work,  and  works  concurrently,  doing  nothing  of  Himself.  He 
does  the  Father's  wUL  The  very  pii&dide  of  life  is  entrusted  to 
Him.  Heqi^kenSiSiidlfetudcea.  As  Son  o(  Haa  Ktt  Judges 
man. 

The  lieit  inddent  b  the  feeding  of  the  five  thmuand,  which 
belongs  to  the  Galilean  ministry  and  b  recorded  by  the  three 
other  svBBgeltsts.  St  John's  purpose  in  Introdudng  it  b  not  Us- 
loifcsl  but  didactic.  It  ta  made  the  occaiiQB  of  iastiuctioo  as  to 


the  heavenly  food,  the  flesh  and  Mood  of  Him  who  came  down 
from  heaven.  Thb  teaching  leads  to  a  conBict  with  certain 
Judaeans  who  leem  to  have  come  from  Jerusalem,  and  it  proves 
a  severe  test  even  to  the  faith  of  disciples. 

Tbe  feast  of  tabemadcs  brings  fr^  di^nttes  in  Jcrvnlen, 
and  an  attempt  b  made  to  arrest  Jesus.  Adimaxot  indignation 
b  reacfted  when  a  blind  man  b  healed  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  tbe 
sabbath  day.  At  the  feast  of  the  dedication  a  fresh  effort  at 
arrest  was  made,  and  Jesus  then  withdrew  beyond  tbe  Jordan. 
Here  He  learned  of  the  sickness  of  Lsxarus,  and  presently  He 
returned  and  came  to  Bethany  to  raise  him  from  tbe  dead.  The 
exdtement  produced  by  thb  mirade  led  to  yet  anotber  attack, 
destmed  thb  time  to  be  successful,  on  the  life  of  Jesus.  The 
Passover  was  at  hand,  and  the  last  supper  of  our  Lord  with  Hb 
disciples  on  the  evening  before  the  Passover  lamb  was  killed  b 
made  the  occasion  of  the  most  inspiring  consolations.  Our  Lord 
interprets  Hb  relation  to  tbe  disdples  by  the  figure  of  a  tree  and 
its  branches — He  b  the  whole  ^  which  tbey  are  the  parts;  He 
promises  the  mission  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  to  oontimie  Hb  work 
in  the  world;  and  He  solemnly  commends  to  Bh  Fatlier  tbe  dis- 
dples whom  He  b  about  to  leave. 

The  account  of  tbe  trial  and  the  cnidfizion  differs  considerably 
from  the  accounU  given  in  the  other  Gospels..  St  John's  narra- 
tives are  in  large  part  personal  memories,  and  in  more  than  oaa 
inddent  he  himself  figures  as  tbe  unnsmed  disdple  **  whom  Jesus 
loved."  In  the  Resurrection  scenes  he  also  gives  inddents  in 
which  he  has  played  a  part;  and  the  appearances  of  tbe  risen 
Lord  are  not  confined  dtber  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Galilee,  but  occur 
in  both  localities. 

If  we  ask  what  b  tbe  tpedtl  conttibutlon  to  Ustoty,  tpait 
from  theology;  which  St  John's  Gospel  makes,  tbe  answer  would 
Kem  to  be  this — that  betide  the  Galilean  minbtry  reported  by 
St  Ma^  there  waa  a  minbtry  to  "  Jews  "  (Judaeans)  in  Jeru- 
salem, not  continuous,  but  occasimial,  taken  up  from  time  to  tiaw 
as  the  great  feasU  came  round;  that  iu  teaching  was  widely 
different  from  that  which  was  given  to  Galileans,  and  that  tbe 
situation  created  was  whoUy  uidikc  that  which  arose  out  of  tbe 
Galilean  ministry.  The  Galilean  ministry  opens  with  enthu- 
siasm, ripening  into  a  popularity  which  even  endangers  a  sui»- 
faaoiy  result.  Where  o|q>oution  manifesU  itself,  it  b  not 
native  opposition,  but  comes  from  religious  teachers  who  arc 
parts  of  a  system  wbicfa  centres  in  Jcnisalem,  and  who  are  som^ 
times  expressly  noted  ss  having  come  from  Jerusalem.  The 
Jerusalem  nunistry  on  the  contrary  b  never  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm.  It  has  to  do  with  those  who  challenge  it  from  the 
first.  There  b  no  atmosphere  of  simplidty  and  teachableness 
which  rejoices  in  the  manifestation  of  power  and  sympathy  nnd 
liberty.  It  b  a  witness  delivered  to  a  hostile  audience,  whether 
they  will  hear  or  no.  Ultimate  issues  are  quickly  raised:  keen 
critics  sec  at  once  the  daims  which  underlie  deeds  and  words, 
and  the  claims  in  consequence  become  expUdt:  the  rdatioti  of 
the  teacher  to  God  Himself  b  tbe  vital  interest.  The  conBict 
which  thus  arose  explains  what  St  Mark's  sucdrtct  narrative  had 
left  unexplahied — the  fatal  hostility  of  Jcnisalem.  It  may  have 
been  a  part  of  St  Jdm's  purpose  to  ^ve  thb  expUnati<m,  and  to 
make  other  supplements  or  correaions  where  eariicr  narratives 
appeared  to  him  incomplete  or  misleading.  But  he  says  nothing 
to  indicate  thb,  while  on  tbe  other  hand  he  distinctly  prod&iDis 
that  hbpurpoaeb  vo  produceand  confina  convictioaof  the  diviite 
daims  of  Jesus  Quist.  . 

ForUbliagfaphyseeBtai.i;CiitisnaiitrT;Onr*aiHisn»T:aad 
tbe  &rtides*oa  the  separate  Cospela.  0.  A.  IL> 

JET  (Fr.  jail,  Get.  Gagai)i  s  substance  which  seems  to  be 
a  peculUr  lund  of  lignite  or  anthradte;  often  cut  and  polished 
foTomameots.  Theword  "jet"  probably  comes,  through  O.  Fr. 
jaiel,  from  the  dassical  ga^Us,  a  word  which  was  derived, 
according  to  Pliny,  from  Cagas,  ia  Lyda,  whf re  jet,  ot  a  "mflir 
substance,  was  originally  found.  Jet  was  used  in  Britrin  in 
prehbtoric  times;  many  round  barrows  of  the  Bronse  agt  have 
yidded  jet  beads,  buttons,  rings,  armlets  and  other  omsmcBtL 
The  abundsiKir  «f  jet  in  Britain  b  sUoded  to  hy  Cains  JuUos 
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SolimH  (JL  3rd  century)  tai  jet  oiumenU  ue  f  oond  with  Roman 
relici  in  Britain.  Probably  the  lupply  wai  obtained  from  the 
coast  of  Yockshire,  especially  near  Whitby,  where  nodulea  of  }et 
were  formerly  picked  up  on  the  ibore.  CaedmOD  lefen  to  this 
jet,  and  at  a  later  date  it  wai  oaed  for  romy  bead*  by  the  monks 
ol  Whitby  Abbey. 

Tha  Whitby  }et  occur*  in  inwular  mawti,  often  of  leatkubr 
Aape,  «fn bedded  in  hard  aliaki  known  a*  jet-rock.  The  jet-rock 
Mma  beloiyi  to  that  divinoa  trf  the  Upper  Lia*  which  h  termed 
the  aoo*  of  AwmaniUi  urpuUima.  MicroKopic  examination  of 
jet  ocouionaliy  reveala  the  KructDre  of  conileroua  wood,  which 
X  C  Seward  has  shown  to  be  araucariani  Probably  masK*  of 
mood  were  brousht  down  by  a  river,  and  drifted  out  to  sea,  where 
beoDninK  water-lomed  th^  sanic,  and  became  eradually  buried  in 
a  d^toBt  of  fine  mud,  which  eventually  hardenecf  into  ahale.  Under 
picssuie,  perhaps  assisted  by  heat,  and  with  exclusion  of  air,  the 
wood  sufiered  a  peculiar  Idod  of  decomposition,  probably  modified 
by  the  presence  of  salt  water,  as  suggested  by  I^ncy  E.  Spicimaon. 
Scale*  of  fish  and  other  foesils  of  lite  let-rock  are  frequently  impTEg- 
nated  with  bituminous  products,  which  may  replace  the  onginal 
tiMues.  IMtpa  of  liquid  bitumen  occur  in  the  cavitio  of  tome 
foculs.  whilst  inflammable  gas  is  not  uncommon  in  the  jet-woridi^, 
and  petroleum  may  be  detected  by  its  smdL  Iran  pyrites  is  often 
aModated  with  the  jet. 

Formerly  sufficient  jet  was  found  in  loose  pieces  on  the  shore,  set 
fm  by  the  disiat^ration  of  the  diSs,  or  washed  up  from  a  submarine 

by  the  iet-wDrfcen;  nltinatdy  the  wnrkinga  took  the  form  of  true 
■wnes,  fevds  being  driven  into  the  shales  not  only  at  their  outcrop 
ia  the  cUffs  but  in  some  of  the  inland  dales  of  the  Yoritthire  moor- 
landa,  such  as  Eskdale.  The  best  jet  has  a  uniform  black  colour, 
■ad  ia  hard,  compact  and  homogeneous  in  texture,  breaking  with  a 
coacboidal  fiactuie.  It  must  be  tough  enough  to  be  readily  carved 
or  tamed  on  the  lathe,  and  sufficiently  compact  in  texture  to  receive 
■  high  polish.  The  final  polish  was  formerly  given  by  mean*  of 
tuafe.  iriiich  produces  a  beautiful  velvety  suilace,  but  rotten-stone 
and  lampblack  are  often  emfdoyed  instead.  The  softer  kinds,  not 
capable  of  being  freely  worked,  are  known  aa  bastard  jet.  A  toft 
jet  is  obtained  from  the  ettuarine  series  of  the  Lower  Oolites  of 
Vorinhire. 

Much  jet  is  imported  from  Spain,  but  it  is  generally  less  hard  and 
tustroui  than  true  Whitby  jet.  In  Spain  the  chief  locality  is 
A^Uaviciosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturia*.  France  furnishes  jet, 
especially  in  the  department  of  the  Aude. 
the  Lias  of  WOrttemberg,  artd  works  ha^  1 
utilization.  In  the  United  States  jet  is  kn 
but  ia  not  systematically  worked.  I'l th; 
however,  has  been  occasionally  einploye<l  .1-. 
aminer  Scotch  cannd  coal  has  been  somi'ii 
Imitations  of  iet,  or  substitutes  for  it,  ate  fu 

glasa,  black  obsidian  and  black  onyx,  or  stained  clulccdony.  Jet 
IS  sometimes  improperiy  termed  black  amber,  because  like  ^mb«r, 
thougfa  in  less  d«rce,  it  becomes  electric  by  friction. 

See  P.  E.  Spidmann,  "  On  the  Origia  of  Jet,"  Chemical  Nevs 
(Dec  14,  1900):  C.  FoKrStnngways,  "  The  Jnuuc  Rtxlu  of 
Britain,  Vol.  I.  Yorkshire,"  Mtm.  CtoL  Sm.  (1893):  J-  A.  Bower. 
"  Whitby  Jet  and  its  Manufacture,"  Journ.  Sue.  Am  (1874,  vol. 
siiL  p.  80). 

JKfHHO  (or  jBisn,  Ezod.  iv.  18),  the  priest  of  Mldlan,  [n  the 
Bible,  whose  daughter  Zipporab  became  the  wife  of  Moses.  He  is 
known  as  Hobab  the  son  of  Reuel  the  Kenite  (Num.  x.  2g;  Judg. 
iv.  11),  and  once aa Reuel  (Exod.ii.  iS);  andilZipporahisthewife 
of  Moies  referred  to  in  Num.  ziL  i,  the  family  could  be  regarded 
as  Cuahite  (see  Cvsa).  Jethro  was  the  priest  of  Yahweh,  and 
resided  at  the  sacred  mountidn  where  the  deity  commissioned 
Moses  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Subsequently 
Jethro  came  to  Mosts  (probably  at  Kadesh),  a  great  aacrifidal 
feast  was  held,  tnd  the  priest  instructed  Mooea  in  tegislattve 
procedure;  Exod.  zvuL  37  (see  Exoom)  and  Num.  x.  30  imply 
that  the  scene  was  not  StnaL  Jethro  was  invited  to  accompany 
the  people  into  the  promised  land,  and  later,  we  find  bia  clan 
settlins  in  the  south  of  Jodah  (Judg.  i.  16J-,  see  Kznites.  The 
triiditiOBS  ipec  in  rcpreaenting  the  kin  m  Moses  as  related  to 
the  mixed  tribes  of  the  witth  irf  Palestine  (sec  Edou)  and  in 
ascribing  to  the  family  an  important  slrare  in  the  eariy  develop- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Yabweb.  Cheyne  suggests  that  the 
names  of  Hobab  and  of  Jonadab  the  father  of  the  Rechabites 
were  originally  Identical  (Bney.  Bib,  n.  coL  sioi). 

JRTT.  The  term  Jetty,  doived  from  Tr.jeUe,  and  therefore 
rignlfytng  Moetbing  "  tbnwn  oat,"  to  ^iplicd  to  a  varied  of 
•tncuuti  onpbycd  in  river,  dodt  tad  maritime  woAt,  whkh 


'  h  ji-t,  too,  i-K-'-iif^  m 
.n  ,-,;,il.li-h,<l  I,,;  iu 
n  .:iv  1...  ,1,-ies- 
.;■  .1-!,  L-i    ,.r.llir,i.  ite, 
-liliMilut.  .     In  like 
at  Wliirby. 
hy  vLik-.uiite. 
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are  generally  carried  out  fn  pain  from  river  banks,  or  In  continua- 
tion of  river  channels  at  their  outlets  into  deep  water;  or  out  into 
docks,  and  outside  their  entrances;  or  for  forming  basins  akmg 
the  sea-coast  for  ports  in  tidelets  seas.  The  forma  and  construe* 
tiob  of  these  jetties  are  is  varied  as  tbrir  uses;  for  tbougb  they 
invariably  extend  out  into  water,  and  serve  either  for  directing 
a  current  or  for  accommodating  vessels,' they  Sre  sometimes 
formed  of  high  opoi  timber- work,  sometimes  of  low  stdid  pro- 
jections, ud  occasionally  only  ttiffisr  faom  breakwaten  In  their 
object. 

JtUitt  Jot  ftfiJalmg  lUttri. — Formerly  jetties  of  timber-woric  were 
very  commonly  emended  out,  opposite  one  another,  from  each  bank 
of  a  river,  at  intervals,  to  contiact  a  wide  channel,  and  by  concentra- 
tion of  the  current  to  produce  a  deepening  of  the  ccntraTchannel ;  or 
sometimes  mounds  of  rubble  stone,  stretching  down  the  foreshore 
from  each  bank,  served  the  same  purpose.  As,  however,  this  system 
occasioned  a  greater  scour  between  the  ends  of  Ibe  jetties  tun  in 
the  inierveaiog  cbannels,  and  eonsequently  produced  an  imnilar 
de^,  it  baa  to  a  great  extent  been  superaeded  by  bngitudinal 
training  vorka,  or  oy  dipinng  cross  dikes  pointing  somewhat  op- 
stream  (tee  RiVBK  ENCtNUUMc). 

JttHu  cl  DmIu. — Where  docka  are  given  slofnng  sides,  openwork 
timber  jetties  are  generally  carried  across  the  sl^,  at  the  ends  of 
which  veasds  can  he  in  deq>  water  (fig.  i) ;  or  more  solid  structures 


FiC.  I.— Timber  Jetty  across  Dock  Slope. 


are  erttted  over  the  ^pe  fw  supportiitt  coal-ripe.  Pilework  jetties 
are  also  constructed  in  the  ttater  outsioe  the  entrances  to  docks  on 
each  Eidc,  so  as  to  form  an  enlarging  trumpet-shaped  channel 
between  the  entrance,  lock  or  tidal  basin  and  the  approach  channel.  | 
in  order  to  guide  vessels  in  entering  or  leaving  the  docks.  Solid 
jetties,  moreover,  lined  with  ouay  walls,  are  sometimes  carried  out 
into  a  wide  dock,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  quays  at  the  side,  to 
enlarge  the  accommodation;  and  they  also  serve,  when  extendedon 
a  large  scale  from  the  coast  of  a  tideless  sea  undtr  shelter  of  an  out- 

n breakwater,  to  form  the  basins  in  which  vcmIs  lie  when 
arging  and  taking  in  cargoes  in  such  a  port  as  Marseilles  (see 
Dock). 

Jettiei  at  Enirancti  lo  7(Uv  BarbmiTS. — The  approach  channel  to 
some  ports  situated  on  sandy  coasts  is  guided  and  protected  across 
the  btach  by  parallel  jetties,  made  solid  up  to  a  little  above  low  water 
of  neap  tides,  on  which  open  timber-wotic  is  erected,  provided  with 
a  pbnlted  platform  at  the  top  raised  above  the  higbnt  tkles.  The 
channel  between  the  jetties  was  originally  maintained  by  tidal  scour 
from  low-lyin^  areas  close  to  the  coast,  and  ^bsequHitly  by  the 
current  from  ilnidng  baans;  but  It  is  now  often  considerably 
deepened  by  sand-pump  dredging.  It  b  protected  to  someextcnt 
by  the  soira  portion  of  the  jetties  from  the  inroad  of  ssnd  from  the 
adjacent  beach,  and  from  the  levelling  action  of  the  waves;  whilst 
the  upper  open  portion  serves  to  indicate  the  channel,  and  to  guide 
the  vessels  if  necessary  (see  HAKBOua).  The  bottom ^rt  erf  the 
older  Jetties,  in  such  long-eiiablished  jetty  ports  as  Calais,  Dunkirk 
and  Ostend.  was  composed  of  clay  or  rubble  stone,  covered  on  the 
top  by  fascine-work  or  pitching;  but  the  deepening  of  the  jetty 
channel  by  dredging,  and  the  n«d  which  arose  for  its  enlargement, 
led  to  the  leconitruction  of  the  jetties  at  these  ports.  The  new 
jetties  at  DunUrfc  were  founded  in  the  sandy  beach,  by  the  aid  of 
compressed  «r,  at  a  depth  of  aaj  ft.  below  low  water  of  spring 
tides;  and  their  solid  masonry  portion,  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
was  nised  sj  ft.  above  low  water  of  neap  tides  (fig.  a). 

Jtltici  at  Latpo*  OuiUU.—A  small  tidal  rise  spreading  tidal  water 
over  a  large  expanse  of  lagoon  or  inbnd  back-water  causes  the  influx 
and  efllua  of  the  tide  to  maintain  a  deep  channel  ihrnogfa  a  narrow 
outlet;  but  the  imiDg  current  on  emerging  from  the  outlet,  being 
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M  longer  conGiwd  by  a  bonk  on  eacb  nde,  becomct  ditperMd,  and 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  its  loouring  locce,  ia  no  loogcr  able  at  « 
modentc  diataacc  from  tbe  thore 
cffcctuaUy  to  reiiM  die  anion  of 
the  waves  and  littoral  currenta 
tending  to  fomi  a  continuou*  beach 
in  front  of  tbe  outlet.  Hence  a 
bar  U  produced  which  diminiihee 
the  avuIaUe  depth  in  the  ap- 
proach dianneL  By  carrying  out 
a  loUd  jetnr  over  the  bar,  however, 
on  each  aide  of  the  outlet,  the  tidal 
currents  ate  concentrated  in  the 
channel  acrua  the  bar,  and  lower  it 
by  icour.  Thus  the  available  de|>th 
of  the  approach  channela  to  Venire 
through  the  Malamocco  and  Lido 
outlets  from  the  Venetian  lagoon 
have  been  deepened  aeverml  feet 
over  tbeir  ban  by  jetties  of  nibble 
Fra.  2.— Dunki A  East  jettjr.  stoae  lunnouated  by  a  small  super- 
structure (fig.  3),  carried  out  across 
the  torcsbore  into  deep  water  on 
both  aides  of  the  channel.  Other  eOraples  are  provided  by  the  bng 
ieiiies  esiendtd  into  the  ara  In  front  of  the  entrsncc  to  Cliarlesion 
oartwur,  formerly  constructed  of  fasdncs,  weighted  with  stone  and 

  tlA. 


Fic.  3.— lido  Outlet  Je^,  Vei^ 

logs,  but  aufaaequenily  of  rubble  stone,  and  by  the  two  converging 
rubble  jetties  carried  out  from  cacb  ahoie  of  Dublin  bay  for  deepening 
the  approach  to  Dublin  harbour. 

JdtM  9t  Of  OmU  ^  TUdat 
JtsMFf.— Jetties  have  bccta  con- 
structed on  each  side  erf  the  outlet  RlVKR. 
of  some  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Baltic,  with  the  objects  of 
prolonging  the  scour  of  the  river  „  „  _  .  _ 
and  protecting  the  channel  from  — "''^•"t'-T-  


shifting  outlet  of  tbe  river  Yarv  to  tbe  SOutb  of  VsnBOtttli,  and  hoa 
also  been  successfully  employed  lor  fixing  the  wandetfag  MNiih  e< 
the  Adur  near  Shoreham.  and  of  the  Adour  flowing  into  the  Bay  at 
Biscay  below  Bayonnc.  When  a  new  channel  was  cut  across  the 
Hook  of  Holland  to  provide  a  atrwghier  aitd  deeper  outlet  cbanoel 
for  the  river  Maas.  forming  the  approach  chanad  to  Rotterdam,  low, 
bmad,  parallel  jcMiios,  compoaed  w  lasdne mattrewea  weight! d  with 
stone  {t>a.  5).  were  carried  across  the  foreshore  into  tbe  xa  on  either 
side  at  ikc  nrw  mouih  of  the  river,  to  protect  tbe  }etly  channel  from 
litloral  drift,  and  cauK  the  discharge  of  the  river  to  maintain  it 
out  to  deep  water  (see  RiviK  Emcihkbunc).  The  channtl,  abn, 
beyond  the  oudet  of  the  livar  Nanrioa  into  the  Bay  of  Bttcay  has 


•<iNa.' 


..-.if' 


Fio.  3. — River  Mau  Outlet,  Ndfth  Jetty. 

been  regutattd  by  jetties;  and  by  cMending  the  soutb-west  jetty 
out  for  nearly  half  a  mile  with  a  curve  concave  toward*  the  channel 
the  outlet  has  not  only  been  protected  to  some  extent  front  the 
easterly  drift,  but  the  bar  in  front  has  been  lowered  by  the  scour 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  tbe  river  following  the  concave  bend 
of  the  aoutn-west  jetty.  As  Dte  outer  portion  of  this  jetty  was 
eapoMd  to  westerly  stomu  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  before  tbe  outer 
harbour  was  constructed,  it  has  been  given  the  form  and  Hrennh 
of  a  breakwater  situated  U  shaUow  water  (fig.  6).    (L.  F.  V.-H.} 


being  shoaled  by  the  litloral  drift 
along  the  shore.  The  most  inter- 
esting application  of  parallel 
icilies  Is  in  lowering  tbe  bar  in 
Irani  of  one  of  tbe  mouths  of  a 
deltaic  river  flowing  into  a  tlde- 
Icss  sea,  by  extendmg  th^  scour 
of  the  river  out  to  the  bar  by. 
a  virtual  protongation  of  its 
banki.  Jetties  prolonging  the 
Stilina  branch  of  the  Danube 
into  tbe  Black  Sea.  and  the 
south  pass  of  the  Miwiwippl 
Into  t£e  Gulf  of  Heiiee^.  4)>  if»ni»A  of 


Fic.  6.— River  Nernon  Outlet,  Western  Jetty. 


Ilivia. 


Fic.  4.— Misnasippi  South  IHun 
.Outlet  Jetty. 


rubUe  stone 
and  concrete  blocks,  and 
fascine  mattresses  sreighted 
with  stone  and  surmounted 
with  large  concrete  blocks 
respectively,  haveenabled  the 
discharge  of  these  rivers  to 
scour  away  the  ban  ob- 
structing tbe  access  to  them: 
and  they  have  also  carried 
the  seiliment  •bearing  waters 
suf&deniljr  far  out  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  littoral 


currents,  which,  by  conveying  away  some  of  tbe  sediment,  poit- 

eine  the  eventual  formation  of  a  fresh  bar  farther  out  (see  RiVEa 
Nl^lNEEBING). 

JtUUi  at  Ikt  Uouik  of  Tidai  Xfscri.— Where  a  river  is  narrow  near 
its  mouth,  and  its  discharge  is  generally  feeble,  the  sta  is  liable  on 
an  exposed  coast,  when  the  tidal  range  is  imsll,  to  block  up  its  outlet 
during  severe  storms.  Tbe  river  is  thus  forced  to  seek  another  exit 
at  a  weak  soot  of  the  beach,  which  along  a  low  coast  may  be  at  aome 
distance  on;  and  this  new  outlet  in  its  turn  may  be  blocked  up,  so 
that  tbe  river  from  time  to  time  shifts  the  position  of  its  mouth. 
This  inconvenient  cycle  of  changes  may  be  stopped  by  fixing  the 
outlet  of  the  river  at  a  suitable  site,  by  carrying  a  jetty  on  each  iid> 
of  this  outlet  across  the  beach,  thereby  concentrating  its  discharge 
in  a  definite  channel  and  protecting  the  mouth  from  being  blocked 
up  by  littoral  drift.    This  system  was  long  ago  api^ied  to  the 


JBVBR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
ij  m  by  rail  N.W.  ol  Wilhelm shaven,  and  connected  with  the 
North  Sea  by  a  navigable  canst.  Pop.  (1901),  5486.  The  chief 
indiutries  are  weaving,  spinning,  dyeing,  brewing  and  miliing; 
there  is  also  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  The  fathers  (Dm 
GetreiUn)  of  the  town  used  to  send  an  annual  birthday  picwnC 
of  toi  plovers'  eggs  10  Bismarck,  with  a  dedication  in  vcne. 

The  castle  of  Jeverwasbuilt  by  Prince  Edo  Wiemken  (d.  1410), 
the  ruler  of  Jeverland,  a  populous  district  which  in  1575  cane 
under  the  rule  of  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg.  In  1603  it  passed  t» 
the  house  of  Anhall  and  was  later  the  property  ol  the  empress 
Catberinell  ofRussia,  a  member  of  this  family.  In  i8t4  it  came 
again  into  the  possession  of  Oldenburg. 

SecD.Hohnbolt,^M/(wrf  V0wa««mMt(Jever,iBK):Hage«M. 
Jttttlmi  his  nm  Jakr  1500  (Oldenburg,  igoa);  and  F.  W.  RieMan. 
GttdAilt     Jatriamda  Ovnr.  1896). 

JIVBM  (JncvM,  JiMxot,  Jmun  or  GivMO*y, » tribe  of 
South  Ameiicmn  Indians  on  the  upper  ManAon.  Fctu,  where 
they  wander  In  the  forests.  The  tribe  has  many  branches  and 
there  are  frequent  tribal  wan,  but  they  have  always  tinited 
against  a  common  enemy.  Juan  de  Velaico  declares  them  10  be 
faithful,  noUc  and  amiable.   They  are  brave  aitd  warlike,  ud 
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thou^  upon  tfce  cooqueit  of  Peru  tbey  terapcmiljr  submitted, 
a  general  insurrection  in  1599  won  them  back  tbeir  liberty. 
Curiom  dried  bnnuui  beads,  luppoMd  to  have  been  object!  of 
voiship,  have  been  found  axaaag  the  Jevena  ^ee  Bikiul.  Soc. 
Trmu.  1861.  W.  Bdlaett). 

:  JEVONS.  WILLIAM  8TAXLE7  (igjs-iSSi),  En^Jish  econo- 
mist and  logician,  was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  ist  of  SQtteiabeT 
1835.  His  fatbn,  Thomaa  Jevons,  a  nian  of  strong  scientific 
tastes  and  a  writer  on  legal  aztd  economic  subjects,  was  an  inn 
merchant.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Roscoe.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  London  to  attend  Univeruty 
Collet^  scbotd.  He  a{q>eafs  at  this  time  to  have  already  formed 
the  belief  that  important  achievetMnts  as  a  thinker  were  posnble 
to  him,  and  at  more  than  one  critical  period  in  his  caieer  this 
bdicf  was  the  decisive  factor  u  detemining  his  conduct.  To- 
wvds  the  end  of  1853,  after  having  spent  two  yean  at  University 
College,  where  hb  ^vourite  subjects  were  chrailstry  and  botany, 
be  ua«q>ectedty  received  the  offer  of  - the  assaycnhip  to  the  new 
mint  in  Australia.  The  idea  of  leaving  England  was  distasteful, 
but  pecuniary  considerations  had,  in  consequence  of  the  failun 
of  his  father's  him  in  1647,  become  of  vital  importance,  and  he 
accepted  the  post.  He  left  England  for  Sydney  in  June  1854* 
and  remained  there  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
resigned  hts  appointment,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1859  entered 
again  as  a  stndenj  at  University  College,  London,  proceeding  in 
due  course  to  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  of  the  ^versity  of 
London.  He  now  gave  his  principal  attention  to  the  moral 
sciences,  but  his  interest  in  natural  science  was  by  no  means 
exhausted:  throughout  his  life  he  continued  to  write  occasional 
papers  on  scientific  subjects,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
phytical  sciences  gnaUy  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  chief 
lo^cal  work,  Tiu  Prindptes  of  Sdencf.  Not  long  after  Uking 
his  MA.  degree  Jevoos  obtain^]  a  post  as  tutw  at  Owen^  College, 
HaAcfaester.  In  1S66  he'was  elected  professorof  logic  and  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  and  Cobden  professor  of  political  economy 
in  Owens  college.  Next  year  he  married  Harriet  Ann  Taylor, 
whose  father  had  been  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  JfoH- 
ekater  Cvardiait.  Jevons  suffered  a  good  deal  from  ill  health 
and  sleeplessness,  and  found  the  delivery  of  lectures  covering 
so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  very  burdensome.  In  1876  be  was 
glad  to  exchange  the  Owens  professorship  for  the  professonhip 
of  political  economy  in  University  College,  London.  Travelling 
aodmusicifere  the  principal  recreations  of  his  life;  but  his  health 
cxmtinued  bad,  and  he  suSered  from  depression.  He  found  his 
professorial  duties  iacreasiogly  irksome,  and  feeling  that  the 
pccssure  of  literary  work  left  him  no  vpan  energy,  be  decided  in 
1S80  to  resign  the  post  On  the  13th  of  August  iSSa  he  was 
drowned  whilst  bathing  near  Hastings.  Throughout  his  life  he 
bad  pursued  with  devotion  and  industry  the  ideals  with  which 
be  bad  set  out,  and  his  journal  and  letters  display  a  noble  sim- 
fMaty  of  diqwntion  and  an  unswerving  honesty  of  purpose. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  be  occupied 
the  foremost  position  in  England  both  as  a  logician  and  as  an 
economist.  Professor  MarshaH  has  said  of  his  work  in  economics 
that  it "  will  probably  be  found  to  have  more  constructive  force 
than  any,  save  that  of  Ricardo,  that  has  been  done  during  the 
last  btuubed  years."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en^iged 
upon  an  economic  work  that  promised  to  be  at  least  as  important 
a»any  that  he  had  previously  undertaken.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  CKsggetate  the  loss  which  logic  and  political  economy  sustained 
through  the  acddcnt  by  which  his  life  was  prematurely  cut  short. 

JevoBS  arrived  quite  early  in  his  career  at  the  doctrines  that 
constituted  his  most  charattetistlc  and  origLoal  contributions  to 
economics  and  logic  Hie  theory  of  utility,  which  became  the 
keynote  of  his  general  theory  of  political  economy,  was  practi- 
cally formulated  in  a  letter  written  in  i860;  and  the  germ  of  his 
logical  principles  of  the  substitution  of  ^mUars  may  be  found  in 
the  view  which  he  prt^undcd  in  anotha  letter  written  in  1861, 
that  "  fJuhtst^hy  would  be  found  to  consist  sdely  in  pointing 
out  the  likeness  of  things."  The  theory  of  utility  above  referred 
to.  namely,  that  the  degree  of  ntlUty  of  a  conmo^ty  Is  some 
.eontlniMNia  mthematical  foactioa  of  the  Qoantitjr  erf  the  com- 


modity available,  together  with  the  bnplied  doctrine  that 
economics  is  essentially  a  mathematical  science,  took  more 
definite  form  in  a  paper  on  "  A  Ceoertl  Ifatbematlcal  Theory  <^ 
Political  Economy,"  written  for  the  British  Aswciation  in  1861. 
This  p^>er  docs  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention 
either  in  1S61  or  on  its  publication  four  years  later  in  the/Mntuf 
of  Ae  Slatijtiaii  Society;  and  it  was  not  till  1871,  when  the  JAeory 
^  PeHtkal  SconotKy  anwated,  that  Jevons  set  forth  his  doctrines 
bi  a  fully  developed  turn.  It  was  not  till  after  the  publication 
of  thb  wwk  that  Jevons  became  acquainted  with  the  ai^cationi 
of  mathematics  to  poh'tical  economy  made  by  earliier  writen, 
notably  Antoine  Augustia  Coumot  and  H.  H.  Gossen.  The 
theoiy  of  utility  was  about  1870  being  independently  developed 
on  somewhat  similar  lines  by  Uengcr  in  Austria  and  M.E.L. 
Walras  In  Switserland.  As  regards  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
nexion between  value  In  exchange  and  final  (or  marginal)  utility, 
the  priority  belongs  to  Gossen,  but  this  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  great  importance  of  the  service  which  Jevons  rendered  to 
En^b  economics  by  his  fresh  discovery  of  the  principle,  and 
by  the  way  in  which  he  ultimately  forced  it  into  notice.  In  his 
reaction  frwn  the  prevaHing  view  be  sometimes  e^ressed  himself 
without  doe  quaHficatlon:  the  declaration,  for  instance,  made 
at  the  commenrement  of  the  Tktery  of  PoiUiad  Eanumy,  that 
"  value  depends  entirely  upon  utility,"  lent  itself  to  misinter- 
pretation. But  a  certain  exaggeration  of  emphasis  may  be 
pardoned  in  a  writer  seeking  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  in- 
different public  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  theorist  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  data  of  economic  science,  but  as  a  brilUaot 
writer  on  practical  economic  questions,  that  Jevons  first  received 
general  recognition.  A  Serious  Pall  i»  At  Ka/ae  0/60^(1863)  and 
The  Coal  QucsUon  (1865)  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  as  a  writer 
on  applied  economics  and  statistics;  and  he  would  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  leading  economists  of  the  tijth  century  even  had 
his  Tkeory  of  Political  Ecanomy  never  been  written.  Amongst 
bis  economic  works  may  be  mentioned  Money  and  Hie  Meckanism 
of  Eaekani»  (1875),  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  descriptive 
rather  thu  theoretical,  but  wonderfully  fresh  and  <Hi|^nid  in 
treatment  and  full  <A  suggesUvenesa,  a  Primer  am  Politiatl 
Economy  (1878),  The  Stale  im  ROaUon  to  Labonr  (iSSa),  and  two 
works  pubUsbed  after  his  death,  namely,  MeSkedt  of  Social  Reform 
and  IntatigalionsinCnrreneyand  fiiMfice,  containing  papers  that 
had  af^Miared  separately  during  his  lifetime.  The  last-named 
volume  contains  Jevons's  interesting  speculations  on  the  con- 
nexion between  commercial  crises  and  sun-spots.  He  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  upon  the  preparation  of  a  large 
treatise  on  economics  and  Had  drawn  up  a  table  of  contents  and 
completed  tome  chapters  and  parts  of  chapters.  This  fragment 
was  published  in  1905  under  the  title  The  PrimcipUt  0/  Eco- 
nomics: a  Pragment  of  a  TrtaUMg  m  Ikt  Indus^ial  Mtekmkm  of 
Society,  and  other  Papers. 

Jevons's  work  in  k^ic  went  on  pari  passu  with  his  work 
in  pt^tical  economy.  In  1864  he  published  a  small  volume, 
entitled  Pure  Logic;  or,  the  Logic  ef  Quality  apart  from  Quantity, 
which  was  based  on  Boole's  system  of  logic,  but  freed  from  what 
he  con^dercd  the  false  mathematical  dress  of  that  system.  In 
the  years  immediately  following  he  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  logical  machine,  exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1870,  by  means  of  which  the  conclusion  deriv- 
able from  any  given  set  of  premisses  could  be  mechanically 
obtained.  In  1866  what  he  regarded  as  the  great  and  universal 
principle  of  all  reasoning  dawned  upon  him;  and  in  1869  he 
published  a  sketch  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  under  the  title 
of  The  Subslitution  of  Similars.  He  expressed  the  principle  in  its 
simplest  form  as  follows:  "  Whatever  is  true  of  a  thing  is  true  of 
its  like,"  and  he  worked  out  in  detail  its  various  applications. 
In  the  following  year  af^ieared  the  Elementary  Lessons  on  Logic, 
which  soon  became  the  most  widdy  read  elementary  textbook 
on  logic  in  the  En^ish  language.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  much  more  important  logical  treatise,  which 
appeared  in  1874  under  the  title  of  The  Principles  of  Science. 
In  this  work  Jevons  embodied  the  snbstance  of  his  earlier  works 
on  pure  lo^jc  •'"t  the  mfastitutioo  (rf  sinilais;  he  also  muditcd 
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and  developed  the  view  that  induction  is  simply  an  Inverse 
employment  of  deduction;  he  treated  in  a  luminous  manner  the 
general  theory  of  probability,  and  the  relation  between  proba- 
Ulily  and  induction;  and  Us  lutowlcdge-of  the  various  natural 
scicncea  enaUed  him  throughout  to  relieve  the  abstract  character 
of  logical  doctrine  by  concrete  scientific  illustrations,  often 
worked  out  in  great  detaiL  Jevons's  general  theory  of  induction 
was  a  revival  of  the  theory  laid  down  by  Wfaewell  and  criticized 
by  HID;  but  It  was  put  in  a  new  form,  and  was  free  from  tome 
of  the  Don-esscntlal  adjuncts  which  rendered  WbtweO's  exposi- 
tion open  to  attack.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  contributions  to  Ic^cal  doctrine  that  appeared  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  tgtb  century.  His  Studies  in  Dedudive  Lotic, 
t"t  midnly  of  «nrdses  and  problems  for.  the  use  of 
tiudents,  was  published  in  1880.  IniS;?  and  the  foUomng  years 
Jevons  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Reriev  some  sitides 
on  J.  S.  Mill,  which  he  had  intended  to  supplement  by  further 
aiticlcs,  and  eventually  publish  in  a  volume  as  a  criticism  of 
Mill's  phOoiophy.  TIkbc  artides  and  one  other  were  republished 
after  Jevons'a  death,  together  with  his  earlier  logical  treatises,  in 
a  volume,  entitled  Pure  Logic,  and  other  Minor  Workt.  The  criti- 
dsms  on  Mill  contain  much  that  is  ingenious  and  much  that  is 
forcible,  but  on  the  whole  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  tcking  rank 
with  Jevona's  other  work.  His  strength  lay  in  his  power  as  an 
otit^nal  thinker  rather  than  as  a  critic;  and  he  will  be  remembered 
by  Ids  constructive  work  as  logician,  economist  and  statistician. 

See  Leitert  and  Journal  ^  W.  Stanley  Jevont,  edited  by  his  wife 
(1886}.  This  work  contains  a  biUkigraphy  ot  Jevons's  writings. 
See  also  Logic:  Bittary.  U-N-K  ) 

JBV,  THE  WAHDERIHO.  a  legendary  Jew  (see  Jews)  doomed 
to  wander  till  the  second  coming  of  Chr^t  because  he  had  taunted 
Jesus  as  he  passed  bearing  the  cross,  saying,  "  Go  on  quicker." 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  I  go,  but  thou  shalt  wait  till  I 
return."  The  legend  in  this  form  &st  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
of  four  leaves  alleged  to  have  been  printed  at  Leiden  in  1601. 
This  pamphlet  relates  that  Faulus  von  Eizcn  (d.  159S),  bishop 
of  Schleswig,  had  met  at  Hamburg  in  r54i  a  Jew  named  Abas- 
uerus  (Ahasverus),  who  declared  be  was  "  eternal "  and  was  the 
same  who  had  been  punished  in  the  above-mentioned  manner  by 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  The  pamphlet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Chrysostomus  Dudulaeus  of  Westphalia 
and  printed  by  one  ChristoS  Crutzcr,  but  as  no  such  author  or 
printer  is  known  at  this  time — the  latter  name  indeed  refers 
direct^  to  the  legend — it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  whole 
story  b  a  myth  invented  to  support  tlie  Protestant  contention 
of  a  continuous  witness  to  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  person 
of  thb  "  eternal "  Jew;  he  was  to  form,  in  bis  way,  a  counterpart 
to  the  apostolic  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  story  met  with  ready  acceptance  and  popularity.  Eight 
editions  of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  1602,  and  the  fortieth 
edition  before  the  end  of  the  following  century.  It  was  translated 
into  Dutch  and  Flemish  with  almost  equal  success.  The  first 
French  edition  appeared  in  1609,  and  the  story  was  known  in 
England  before  1615,  when  a  paiody  was  produced.  Derunark 
and  Sweden  followed  suit  with  trai^tions,  and  the  expression 
"  eternal  Jew  "  passed  as  a  current  term  into  Czech.  In  other 
words,  the  story  in  its  usual  form  spread  wherever  there  was  a 
tincture  of  Protestantism.  In  southern  Europe  little  is  heard 
of  it  in  this  veirion,  thou^  Rudcdph  Botoreus,  parliamentary 
advocate  of  Paris  (Ctmm.  Uttmr.,  1604)1  writing  in  Paris  two 
years  after  Its  first  aivearance,  qieaks  contemptuously  of  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Waadainf  Jew  In  Gennaiqr,  Spain  and 
Italy. 

'  The  p«q>ularity  of.  the  pamphlet  and  its  translations  soon  led 
to  reports  of  the  appearance  of  this  mysterious  being  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Beudea  the  original  meeting  of 
the  bishop  and  Ahasuerus  in  1542  and  others  referred  back  to 
1575  in  Spain  and  1599  at  Vienna,  the  Wandering  Jew  was  statiKl 
to  have  appeared  at  Prague  (1603),  at  Lflbeck  (1603),  in  Bavaria 
1604],  at  Ypres  (rdij),  Brussels  (1C40),  Leipzig  (1641),  Paris 
(1644,  by  the  "  TuAish  ^y  "),  Stamford  (1658),  Astrakhan 
(1671),  and  Fkaakenstefai  (1678}.  In  the  am  centuty  the 


Wandering  Jew  was  seen  at  Munich  (1731),  Altbach  (r76fi), 
Brussels  (1774),  Newcastle  (1790,  see  Brand,  Pep.  Antiqnitia, 
S.V.),  and  on  the  streets  of  London  between  1818  and  1830  (see 
AUunaeum,  1866,  ii.  561).  So  farss  can  be  ascerlahied,  the 
latest  report  of  hfa  appearance  was  in  the  neighbourbood  of  SUt 
Lake  City  in  1868,  when  he  is  said  to  have  made  himsdf  known 
to  a  Mormon  named  O'Grady.  It  is  difiBcult  to  tell  in  any  one 
of  these  cases  how  far  the  story  is  an  entire  fiaion  and  hcnr  far 
some  ingenious  Impostor  took  advantage  of  the  eristence  of  the 
myth. 

The  reiterated  reports  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  wandering 
being,  who  retained  in  his  memory  the  detaili  of  the  cnicifixioa, 
show  how  the  idea  had  fixed  iUdf  in  popular  imagination  and 
found  itswayintb  the  rgth-centuryctdlectionsof  GenDanl^endv 
The  two  ideas  combined  in  the  storyof  the  restless  fugitive  akin 
to  Cain  and  wandering  for  ever  are  separately  represented  in  tbe 
current  names  given  to  this  figure  in  different  countiics.  In 
most  Teutonic  languages  the  stress  is  laid  on  tbe  perpetual 
character  <^  his  punishment  and  he  b  kitown  as  the  "  cvetbtt- 
ing, "  or  "  eternal "  Jew  (Ger.  "  Ewige  Jude  ")•  In  the  land* 
qjeaking  a  Romance  tongue,  the  usual  form  has  reference  to  the 
wanderings  (Fr.  "  le  Juif  errant  ")•  The  English  form  follows 
the  Romance  analogy,  possibly  because  derived  directly  from 
France.  Hie  actual  name  given  to  tbe  mytferious  Jew  varies 
in  the  different  vcnions:  the  wi^nal  pamphlet  calls  him  Ahasvcr* 
and  this  has  been  followed  in  most  of  the  literacy  verstons, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  Jew  being  calftd  by  the  name 
of  tbe  typical  anti-Semitic  king  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  In  vat  of 
his  appearances  at  Brusseb  hu  name  b  given  as  Isaac  Laqnc- 
dem,  implying  an  imperfect  knowledge  ot  Hebrew  in  an  attempt 
to  represent  Isaac  "  from  of  old."  Alexandre  Dumas  also  made 
use  of  this  title.  In  tbe  Tnrkisk  Spy  the  Wandering  Jew  is  called 
Paul  Marraue  and  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  persecution  at  tlie 
hands  of  tbe  Inquisition,  which  was  mainly  occupied  in  deaUng 
with  the  Marranos,  i.e.  the  secret  Jews  of  llie  Iberian  pcninsala. 
In  the  few  references  to  the  legend  in  ^tanbb  writings  the 
Wandering  Jew  b  called  Juan  Espm  cn  Dios,  lAich  ^ms  n 
more  hopeful  turn  to  the  legend. 

Under  other  names,  a  story  very  similar  to  that  ^vea  in  tbe 
pamphlet  of  i6q>  occurs  nearly  400  years  earlier  on  English  stiL 
According  to  Roger  of  Wendoverin  hb  Floret  kiiUriarum  under 
the  year  iiaS,  an  Armenian  archl»sb(q>,  then  viriting  England, 
was  asked  by  the  monks  of  St  Albans  about  the  well-known 
Joseph  of  Arbnatbaea,  who  had  spoken  to  Jesus  and  was  said  to 
be  still  alive.  The  archbishop  claimed  to  have  seen  him  in 
Armenia  under  the  name  of  Carthaphilus  or  CarUpbilus,  who  had 
confessed  that  be  had  taunted  Jesus  in  the  maimer  above  related.. 
This  Carthaphilus  had  afterwuds  been  baptised  by  the  name  oC 
Joseph.  Matthew  Paris,  in  repeating  the  passage  from  Roger  at 
Wendovcr,  reported  that  other  Armenians  had  confirmed  the 
story  on  visiting  St  Albans  in  1S59,  and  regarded  it  as  a  great, 
proof  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  similar  account  is  given  in  the 
chronicles  of  Philii:^  Mouskis  (d.  ii^i).  A  variant  of  the  same 
story  was  known  to  Guido  Bonati,  an  astronomer  quoted  by 
Dante,  who  calls  Iiis  hero  or  villain  Butta  Deus  because  be  struck 
Jesus.  Under  thb  nanK  he  b  said  to  have  appeared  at  Mugdlo' 
in  i4r3  and  at  Bologna  in  1415  pn  the  garb  of  »  FnuKbcan  cf  the 
third  order). 

Tbe  source  of  all  these  reports  of  an  ever-Uving  witneu  of  the 
crucifixion  b  probably  Matthew  xvi.  38:  "  There  be  some  of 
them  that  stand  here  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  hb  kingdom."  As  the 
kingdom  had  not  come,  it  was  assumed  that  there  must  be 
persons  living  who  had  been  present  at  tbe  crucifixion;  the  same 
reasoning  b  at  the  root  of  the  An^o-Israel  belieL  These  words 
are  indeed  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  of  i6o3.  Again,  a  legend  was 
based  on  John  xxL  30  that  tbe  beloved  disciple  would  iMt  die 
before  the  second  coming;  while  another  legend  (current  in  the 
i6th  century)  condemned  Malchus,  whose  ear  Peter  cut  oS  in  tbe 
garden  of  Gethsemane  Uohn  aviL  10),  to  wander  perpetually 
till  the  second  coming.  The  l^nd  alleges  that  be  had  b^a  so 
Gondenmed  lor  having  seofled  at  Jcms.  These  legends  and  tbe 
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attmnce  of  Vhtt.  id.  aS' became  "contaminated"  by  tbe 
legend  of  St  Joseph  of  ■Arimathaea  and  the  Holy  Gnil,  and  took 
the  fonn  ^ven  in  Roger  of  Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  the  spread  of  this  story  among  tbe  people 
before  the  pamphlet  of  i6oa,  and  ft  is  difficult  to  see  bow  this 
Carthaphilus  conld  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  <rf  tbe  Wander- 
ing Jew,  since  lie  is  not  a  Jew  nor  does  he  wander.  Tbe  author 
of  i6oa  was  piobiUy  acquainted  either  directly  or  indiiectly 
with  tbe  story  aa  |jven  by  Matthew  P&ria,  usee  be  ^vca  almost 
the  sune  accotint.  But  be  gives  >  new  name  to  Us  bero  and 
Erectly  connects  his  fate  with  Matt.  xvi.  iS. 

Moncure  D.  Conway  (£ncy.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  xiii.  673)  attempted 
to  connect  the  legend  trf  the  Wandering  Jew  with  a  wlwle  series 
oC  tnytha  relating  to  never^yiag  heroes  like  King  Aithur, 
Frederick  BaibaiMia,  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  .Thomas  tbe 
Rhymer,  not  to  speak  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  goes  even  farther 
and  connects  onr  legend  with  mortals  visiting  earth,  as  the  Yima 
in  Fanim,  and  tbe  "  Andent  of  Days  "  in  the  Books  of  Daniel 
and  Enoch,  and  further  oauiecta  the  Icgoid  with  tbe  wlxrie 
medieval  tendency  to  regard  the  Jew  as  aomething  uncanny  and 
mysterious.  But  all  these  myth^i^cal  eiqilanations  are  super- 
erogatory, since  the  actual  legend  in  question  can  be  definitely 
traced  to  the  pamphlet  of  1603.  Tbe  some  remark  applies  to 
the  identificalim  with  the  Mahommedan  legend  of  the  "  eternal " 
Chadhir  proposed  by  H.  Lidzbaidti  {Ztit.  f.  Attyr,  viL  116)  and 
I.  Friedlindcr  {Arck.J.  Rdip^nsms,  ziii.  no). 

This  combination  of  eternal  punishment  with  restless  wandering 
has  attracted  the  imagination  of  innumer^le  writera  in  almost 
an  European  tongues.  Tbe  Wandering  Jew  baa  been  regarded 
as  a  symbolic  figure  representing  the  waiKlcrfngB  and  aufferings 
of  his  race.  Tfie  Germans  have  been  especially  attracted  by 
the  legend,  which  lias  been  made  the  subject  of  poems  by 
Schubart.  Schreiber,  W.  MQUer,  Lenan,  Chamisso,  Schlegel, 
Moeen  and  Koehler,  from  whidi  enumeration  it  wiU  be  seoi  that 
it  was  a  particularly  favourite  aubjcct  irith  tbe  Romantic  scbooL 
They  were  perhaps  influenced  by  tbe  example  of  Goethe,  who 
In  bb  AtUMopapky  describes,  at  considerable  length,  the  ^xa  of 
a  poem  be  had  dedgned  on  the  Wandering  Jew.  More  recently 
poems  have  been  compoaed  on  the  subject  in  German  by  Adolf 
mnuandt,  Fritz  Lienhard  and  otheis;  in  English  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  and  in  Dutch  by  H.  Hei  jcrmans.  German  novels  also 
exist  on  the  subject,  by  Franz  Horn,  Oeklers,  Laun  and  Schuck- 
ittg,  tragedies  by  Klinemann,  Haushofer  and  Zedlitz.  Sigismund 
H^er  wrote  three  cantos  on  the  wanderings  of  Abasueraa,  while 
Huis  Andersen  made  of  him  an  "  Angel  of  DoubL"  Robert 
HainerUng  even  identifies  Nero  with  the  Wandering  Jew.  In 
France,  £.  Quinet  published  a  prose  epic  on  the  subject  in  1833, 
and  Engine  Sue,  In  his  best-known  work,  L$  Jiia$  errant  (1844), 
introdnces  the  Wandering  Jew  in  the  pndogiiEi  of  its  different 
sections  and  aaiodatcs  Um  vrith  tbe  legend  of  Herodlas.  In 
modem  times  tbe  subject  has  been  made  still  more  popular  by 
Gustave  DorCs  elaborate  designs  (1856),  containing  some  of  his 
most  striking  and  imaginative  woiL  Thus,  {HObaUy,  be  sug- 
gested Gtenier's  poem  on  the  subject  (1857).   

In  England,  besides  the  balhds  in  Ferty's  Rdiques,  William 
Godwin  introdnod  the  idea  of  an  eternal  witness  of  the  course 
of  civilization  in  bis  A  Letm  (1799)1  Md  his  son-in-law  Shelley 
introduces  Ahasuerus  in  his  Queen  Mab.  It  is  doubtful  how  far 
Swift  dnived  his  idea  of  the  immortal  Struldbrugs  from  the  notion 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  George  Croly's  Salalkiti,  which  appeared 
anonymoDsIy  in  tSaS,  gave  a  highly  elaborate  turn  to  the  legend; 
tUs  baa  been  re^blished  under  the  title  Tarry  TMvu  Tiii  I  Come. 

BisLIOCnAPHT.— 1.  G.  Th.  Graene,  Die  Safe  vom  evitfn  Jvdeit 
(1S44);  F.  Helbig,  Die  Sqp  vom  nciten  Juden  (1874);  G.  Paris,  Le 
JmtTerratit  (1881);  M.  D.  Conway,  rke  WantUriniJtm  (1861); 
S.  MorpugOi  ^'  EAreo  erranU  in  lUUia  C1691):  L.  Heubaur,  Djr 
jtafriwai<wi(CN  Juden  (snd  ed.,  1893).  The  recent  literary  handling 
of  the  sabjcct  ha*  been  dealt  with  by  J.  Prost,  Die  Sort  vom  ewiff» 
Jwltm  *■  der  nmren  deuUeken  Lueralur  (lOOS);  T.  Kappstcin, 
Ahaatrim  it  WeUpMtii  (1905).  U-  Ja.) 

JBnU  3WSM  (i$33-iS7i),  bishop  of  Salisbury,  son  of  John 
Jewd  of  Baden,  Devon ihire,  waa  born  on  tbe  34th  trf  May  1591, 
and  educated  imder  bis  unck  John  Bellamy,  rector  of  Han^iton,  I 


and  other  private  tutors  tmtil  his  matriculation  at  Merton 
college,  Oxford,  in  July  is35-  There  he  was  taught  by  John 
Farkburst,  afterwards  bisb<q>  of  Norwich;  but  on  the  19th  of 
August  1539  be  was  elected  acbolar  of  Corpus  Christ!  oi^lege. 
He  graduated  BA.  In  1540,  and  MA  In  1545,  havmg  been 
elected  fellow  of  his  coll^w  in  1541.  He  made  some  mark  as 
a  teacher  at  Oxford,  and  became  after  1547  one  of  the  chief 
disdplesof  Peter  Martyr.  He  graduated  BJ).  in  issa.  and  was 
made  vicar  vi  SunningweU^  and  puUic  orttor  of  the  university, 
in  which  capadty  be  had  to  compose  a  oongntulatoiy  epistle  to 
Mary  on  her  accession.  In  April  1554  he  acted  as  notary  to 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  at  thdr  disputation,  but  in  the  autumn  he 
signed  a  series  of  OitboUc  utidea.  He  was,  neverthdess,  sus- 
pected, Sed  to  Louion,  and  thence  to  Fcankfort,  which  be 
reached  In  Haidi  1555.  "niete  be  aided  with  Con  against 
Knox,  but  soon  Joined  Martyr  at  Strassburg,  accompanied  him 
to  Zurich,  and  then  paid  a  viut  to  Padua. 

Under  Elizabeth'asucccasiaB  he  returned  to  England,  and  made 
euncat  e&orta  to  aecue  what  would  now  be  called  a  low^urdi 
aettlement  of  leligiM.  Indeed,  his  attitude  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  EUzabethan  Puritans,  but  he 
gradually  modified  it  under  tbe  stress  of  oSice  and  reqwnsltHlity. 
He  was  one  of  the  disputants  selected  to  confute  tlw  Romanists 
at  the  conference  vA  Westminster  after  Easter  1 559;  be  was  select 
preacher  at  St  Paul's  cross  on  tbe  istb  of  June;  and  in  the 
autumn  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  royal  visitors  of  the  western 
counties.  His  cmgl  d'Hire  as  bishop  of  Salisbury  had  been  made 
out  on  the  37th  of  July,  but  be  waa  not  cimsecrated  until  the 
list  of  January  1560.  He  now  oonstitnted  hbnself  the  literary 
^ohi^  of  the  EUzabethan  settlement.  He  had  on  tbe  36th  <rf 
November  1559,  in  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  challenged  all 
comers  to  prove  the  Roman  case  out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
councils  or  Fathers  for  the  first  dz  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
He  repeated  his  chaDeage  in  1560^  and  I>r  Henry  Cole  took  it  up. 
Tbe  diief  result  was  Jcwd's  X^sbgfa  ecduioe  An^icanae, 
published  in  1561,  which  in  Bishop  Creighton's  words  is  "  the 
first  methodical  statement  of  the  position  of  tbe  Church  of 
England  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  forms  the  ground- 
work of  all  subsequent  contioveisy."  A  mne  formidable 
antagmiist  than  Cole  now  entered  the  Ifots  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Harding,  an  Oxford  contemporary  whom  Jewd  had  deprived  of 
his  prebend  In  Salisbury  Csibcdral  for  recusancy.  Be  published 
an  elaborate  and  bitter  Annoer  in  1564,  to  which  Jewd  issued  a 
in  1565.  Harding  followed  with  a  Confulalion,  and  Jewd 
iritb  a  Z^Mi:«,  of  the  Apdogyhi  1566  and  1567;  tbe  combUants 
ranged  over  the  whole  fidd  of  the  Anglo- Roman  controveray,  and 
Jewel's  theology  was  officially  enjoined  upon  the  Church  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft  in  tbe  rdgn  of  James  I.  Latterly  Jewd 
bad  been  confronted  with  criticism  from  a  different  quarter. 
The  arguments  that  bad  weaned  him  from  his  Zwinglian  sim- 
plidty  did  not  satisfy  his  unpromoted  brethren,  and  Jewel  had 
to  refuse  admission  to  a  ttcnefice  to  his  friend  Laurence  Humphrey 
(g.v.),  who  would  not  wear  a  surplice.  Be  was  consulted  a  good 
deal  by  the  government  on  such  questions  as  En^and's  attitude 
towards  the  council  of  Trent,  and  political  considerations  made 
lum  more  and  more  hostile  to  Puritan  demands  with  which  he 
had  previously  sympathized.  He  wrote  an  attack  on  Cart- 
wri^t,  which  was  published  after  his  death  by  Whitpft.  He 
died  on  the  33rd  of  September  ts7r,  and  was  buried  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  where  be  had  built  a  library.  Hooker,  who  speaks 
of  Jewd  as  "  the  worthiest  divine  that  Christendom  hath  bred 
for  some  hundreds  of  years,"  was  one  of  the  boys  whom  Jewel 
prepared  in  his  house  for  the  university;  and  jiis  Ecdesiaatieai 
FelUy  owes  much  to  Jewd's  training. 

Jewd's  works  were  published  in  a  folio  in  1609  under  the  direction 
of  Bancroft,  who  ordered  the  Apidoty  to  be  placed  in  churches,  in 
some  of  which  it  may  Htill  be  Ken  chained  to  the  lectern;  other 
editions  appeared  at  Oxford  (1846,  8  valiO  and  Cambridge  ([>arker 
Soc.,  4  vols.).  See  al«o  Gough's  Indtx  to  Parker  Soc.  Pvbt.; Strype's 
Works  (General  Index);  AcU  of  lie  Privy  Council;  Caltndari  0} 
DomaUe  and  Spanitk  SUiU  Pipers;  Dixon's  and  Frere's  Ckurck 
Histories;  and  Dittimmj  at  Sational  Biography  (art.  by  Bi»hop 
Cidghton}.  (A.F.PJ 
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JEWELBT  (0.  Fr.  jovd,  Fr.  Joyau,  peibapt  from  joit,  joy; 
lAt.  taudium;  retranslated  into  Low  Lat.  jocaJe,  a  toy,  from 
jecus,  by  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  the  word),  a  collective 
term  for  jewels,  or  the  art  connected  with  them— jewels  being 
personal  ornaments,  usually  made  of  gems,  prcdous  stones,  &c., 
with  a  setting  of  precious  metal;  in  a  restricted  unx  it  b  also 
common  to  speak  of  a  gem-stone  itself  as  a  jewel,  when  utilized 
in  this  way.  Personal  ornaments  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  very  first  objecu  on  which  the  inventioD  and  ingenuity  of 
man  were  exercised;  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  pec^  so  rude 
as  not  to  employ  some  kind  of  personal  decoration.  Natural 
objects,  such  as  small  shells,  dried  berries,  small  perforated 
•tones,  feathers  of  variegated  colours,  were  combined  by  stringing 
or  tyhig  together  to  ornament  the  head,  neck,  arms  and  legs,  the 
fingers,  and  even  Uie  toes,  whilst  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  and 
cars  were  frequently  perforated  for  the  more  ready  suspcn^on 
of  suitable  ornaments. 

'  Amongst  modem  Oriental  nations  we  find  almost  every  kind 
of  personal  decoration,  from  the  umple  caste  marie  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  Hindu  to  the  gorgeous  examples  of  beaten  gold  and 
silver  work  of  the  various  cities  and  provinces  of  India.  Nor 
are  such  decorations  mere  ornaments  without  use  or  meaning. 
The  hook  with  its  corresponding  perforation  or  eye,  the  daap, 
the  buckle,  the  button,  grew  step  by  step  into  a  special  ornament, 
aceoiding  to  the  rank,  means,  taste  and  wants  of  the  wearer,  or 
became  an  evidence  of  the  dignity  of  office.  Not  was  the  jewel 
deemed  to  have  served  its  purpose  with  the  death  of  its  owner, 
for  it  is  to  the  tombs  of  andent  peoples  that  we  must  look  for 
evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  die  jeweller's  art, 

The  jewelry  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  has  been  preserved  for 
OS  in  thdr  tombs,  sometimes  in,  and  sometimes  near  the  sarco- 
phap  which  contained  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  wearers. 
An  amazing  scries  of  finds  of  the  intact  jewels  of  five  princesses 
of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  (c.  1400  B.C.)  was  the  result  of  the  excava- 
tions of  J.  de  Morgan  at  Dahshur  in  1804-1895.  Tbc  treasure 
of  Princess  Hathor-Set  contained  jewds  with  the  names  of 
Senwosri  (Usertesen)  II.  and  III.,  one  of  whom  was  probably  her 
father.  The  treasure  of  Princess  Merit  contained  the  names  of 
the  same  two  monarchs,  and  also  that  of  Ameaemhi  III.,  to 
whose  family  Princess  Nebhotp  may  have  behnged.  The  two 
icmaining  princeues  were  lUt  and  Khnumit. 


Fig.  I. 


The  art  of  the  nameless  Memphite  jewellers  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
is  marlied  by  perfect  accuracy  of  execution,  by  surcne**  of  intentton, 
by  decorative  instinct  and  sobriety  in  dcngn,  and  by  the  Krvice> 
able  nature  of  the  jeweb  for  actual  wear,  /ll  fonu  of  work  an 


represented— inclodinff  chiMlling,  aoMtrinE,  inta>-ing  with  coloured 
stones,  moulding  and  working  with  twisted  wires  and  filigree. 
Here  also  occurs  the  earliest  initanci-  of  granulated  mrk.  «-itb  tnull 
^laint  of  ^Id,  soldered  on  a  flat  surface  (fig.  i).  Tbc  priodFwl 
Item*  in  this  danling  group  aie  the  lulfowing:  Three  eold  pectoral* 
(fig.  a  and  Plate  I.  figs.  35,  36)  wotkixi  i  jour  (with  Uie  inientices 
kit  ooen) ;  on  the  front  side  they  art  inlaid  u  iih  coloured  stones,  the 
fine  OMiont  being  the  only  ponioo  of  the  x.o^A  that  is  visible;  on  the 
back,  the  gold  surfaces  are  moit  litlicadly  carved,  in  Ion-  relief. 
Two  goW  crowns  (Plate  I.  figs.  33,34),  iourd  logelhcr,  arc  curiou^-ly 
contrasted  in  character.  The  one  flig.  .12)  i-^  of  a  form.Tl  di  Mjzr,  of 
gold,  inlaid  (the  plume,  Plate  I.  fig  33,  w^s  jttachLil  to  it  J ;  \.h..  ,i-l-.or 
(lig-  ^)  has  a  multitude  of  star-Ukc  iiowcrs,  embodied  in  a  filigree 
of  daintily  twisted  wires.  A  dagger  with  inlaid  pattow  on 
baodle  ihowa  wraoidinary  peifectwa  of  fiaUh. 


Nearly  a  thousand  years  later  we  bavc  another  remarkable 
collection  of  Egyptian  art  in  the  jewelry  taken  from  the  coffin  of 
Queen  Aab^otp,  discovered  in  1859  by  Mariette  in  the  entnnce 
to  the  valley  <rf  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  now  preaerved  in 
the  Cairo  museum.  Compared  with  the  Dihshur  treasure  the 
jewelry  of  Aah-hotp  b  in  parts  rough  and  coai«,  but  none  the 
less  it  b  marked  by  the  ingenuity  and  mastery  of  the  materials 
that  characterize  all  the  woric  of  the  Egyptians.  Hammered 
work,  incised  and  chased  work,  the  evidence  <rf  soldering,  the 
combinations  of  layers  of  gtdd  plates,  together  with  coloured 
stones,  are  all  pment,  and  the  handknft  te  compete  ia  every 
respect. 

A  diadem  of  gold  and 
enamel,  found  at  the  back 
of  the  bead  of  the  mummy 
of  Uk  queen  (fig.  3),  wa* 
fixed  in  uie  back  hair,  show- 
ing the  cartouche  in  front. 
The  boK  holding  this  car- 
touche ha*  on  the  upper 
surface  the  titles  of  the 
king,  "  the  son  of  the  sun, 
Aahmes.  living  for  ever  and 
ever,"  in  golaon  a  ^und 
of  lapis  laiuli,  with  a 
chequered  ornament  in  blue 
and  red  pastes,  and  a  sphinx 
couchant  on  each  wde.  A 
necklace  with  three  pendant  niei  . 
a  hook  and  loop  to  fasten  it  round 
inlaid  with  turquoise  or  Uue  paste. 


FIC.3. 


(fig.  4)  b  entirdy  of  gold,  having 
1  the  Mck.  Fig.  S  b  a  gold  drop, 
te.  ia  the  shape  d  a  fig.  A 
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ckilo  (ig.  6)  la  formed  of  wim  dotety  pUced  and  v«ry  Bexible, 
the  not  wnntRktiiig  la  the  budi  of  mtcr  fowl,  ud  baving  mull 
ri^p  u  aecure  tlw  cvUu'  bduad.  To  the  oeotn  b  Mtptiided  by  ■ 


Fig.  6. 

iIbi  b  MUBfaams  of  mU  nM  iabid  with  hpl*  luull.  We 
b«BaaeaunpkofabrKelet,ibmlutt>tho«Himo(fcrauc{lig.  7). 


Fic.  7. 


FicS. 


■od  worn  by  all  pcrwaa  of  nok.  It  ia  (bnaed  of  two  picoea  joiMd 
tv  a  hia«.  and  ta  decomted  with.fignica  ia  npouiat  oa  a  gRMod 
ialaiil  wiui  lapia  laaalL 

That  tke  Aaayrians  tued  pmonal  decontiMS  of  a  very  dia- 
linct  diancter,  and  do  doubt  made  o(  predoua  materiala,  ia 

proved  by  the  baa-n- 
liefa  from  which  a  con- 
aiderable  coUectioa  of 
jewels  could  be  gather- 
ed, auch  aa  braceleta, 
ear-ring>  and  necl^lacea. 
Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  Britisb  Museum 
we  have  representa- 
tions of  Assut-nazir- 
pal,  king  of  Assyria 
(c.  885-860  S.C.),  wear- 
ing a  cross  (6g.  8)  very 
similar  to  the  Maltese 
cross  of  modem  times, 
it  happens,  however, 
that  the  excavations 
have  not  hitherto  been 
fertile  in  actual  re- 
mains of  gold  work 
from  Assyria.  Chance 
also  has  so  far  ordained 
that  the  excavations 
in  Crete  ah<iutd  not  be 
particularly  rich  in 
omamenta  of  gold.  A 
lew  iMriated  objects  have  been  found,  such  u  a  duck  and 
other  pendants,  and  also  several  necklaces  with  beads  of 
the  A^onaut  shell-fish  pattern.  More  striking  than  these  is  a 
short  bronze  sword.  The  handle  lias  an  agate  pommel,  and  is 
covered  with  gold  plates,  engraved  with  spirited  scenes  of  lions 
wd  wild  goats  (fig.  9,  A.  J.  Evans  in  Arckateletia,  jg,  447). 
In  gcnenl,  however,  tiie  gold  jewelry  of  the  later  Minoan  peiittfa 
ia  more  brilliantly  represented  by  the  ftnds  made  on  the  main* 
hod  at  Greece  and  at  EnkomJ  in  Cyprus.  Aouuig  the  former 
the  gold  ornaments  found  by  Helnrkh  Schllenann  in  the  graves 
of  Mycenae  are  pre-eminent. 

The  objects  found  ranged  over  most  of  the  perMoal  ornaments 
atiU  in  ine;  necklaces  with  gold  beads  and  pendants,  butterflies 
"t.  to),  cuttMuh  (%.  II).  single  and  concentric  circles,  rosettes 
^  Mtage,  with  parfontmaa  lor  attachment  to  ckHhwg,  


Fig.  Q. — From  Artkatclotia,  vol.  S9> 
p.  4^7.  tty  perffliwon  of  the  Society  of 
Aoiiquarie*  of  London. 


and  stara  feroMd  of  combined  ooMes,  with  cfosies  In  the  centre 
forming  apihas  all  daboiately  ornamented  in  detail.  The  spiral 
fonns  aa  mcewant  deooratioa  from  its  facile  production  and  repeti* 
tioa  by  mean*  of  twiaed  gold  wire.  Grasshoppers  or  tree  criclKta 
in  gold  Kpoumt  wiipendail  by  chataa  and  probaUy  used  for  the 


Fic.  10. 


Fic.  It. 


Fig.  13. 


of  perforated  ornanents  for 
attachment  to  the  clothiog. 
There   are   abo  perforated 
ornaments  brioofiag  to  acck- 
Isces,  with  intaguo  eogravinga . 
of  such  cubjects  aa  a  contest* 
of  a  man  and  lion,  and  a  duel 
of  two  warriors,  one  of  whom 
itaba  his  antagoaist  in  the 
throat.    There  are  also  pinbead*  and  brooches  formed  of  two 
•tag*  lying  down  (fig.  13),  the  bodies  and  necks  craning  each  other, 
and  the  bonu  meeting  symmetrically  above  the  heads,  forming  a  luiiBL 
The  heads  of  these  omaroenu  were  of  gold, 
with  silver  blades  or  pointed  pins  ioaerted  for 
use.    The  bodies  of'  the  two  stags  rest  on 
fronds  of  the  date-palm  growing  out  of  the  stem 
which  receives  the  pin.    Another  mnarhable 
seriea-is  oompoaed  of  figure*  of  women  with 
doves.    Some  have  one  dove  resting  on  the 
head;  others  have  three  dovea,  one  00  the 
head  and  the  othera  reatiog  00  arms.  The 
armi  in  both  inatancea  are  extended  la  the 
elbow,  the  hands  being  placed  on  the  breasts. 
These  ornaments  are  also  perforated,  and 
were  evidently  Mwed  on  the  dresses,  although 
there  is  some  evidence  that  an  eaanqrfe  with 
three  doves  has  been  fastened  with  a  pin. 


F10.13. 


An  extraorduiary  diadem  was  found  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the 
bodies  discovered  in  the  same  tomb  sritn  many  otqects  Hmflar  to 
those  noticed  above.  It  is  35  in.  in  length,  covered  with  shield-lilie 
or  rosette  oraamenu  in  repouasi,  the  relief  being  very  low  but  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  tutther  ornamented  by  tbirty-iia  large  leaves  of 
repousst  goM  attached  to  it.  As  aa  example  of  design  and  perfec- 


tion of  detail,  another  amaller  diadem  found  in  anothrr  tomb  may  be 
noted(fig.i^.  It  ia  of  goM  plate,  ao  thick  aa  to  require  no  "pipiiv" 


Fio.  14. 

at  the  back  to  sustain  it :  but  in  general  the  icpoussf  examples  have 
a  piping  of  copper  wire. 

The  admirable  inlaid  daggers  of  the  IVth  grave  at  Mycenae  are 
unique  in  their  kind,  with  their  subjects  of  a  lion  hunt,  of  a  lion 
chasing  a  herd  of  antelopes,  of  running  lions,  of  cats  hunting  wild 
ducic,  of  inlaid  lilies,  and  of  geometric  pattern*.  The  ■ubjcctt  ate 
inlaid  in  gold  of  variou*  tints,  and  •ilver..in  bronae  plates  which  are 
inKrted  m  the  flat  surface*  of  the  daner-blades.  In  part  also  the 
lubiccts  are  rendered  in  relief  and  gilded.  The  whc^  is  executed 
with  marvelloua  precision  and  vivid  representation  of  motion.  To  a 
certain  limited  extent  these  dagger*  are  paralleled  by  a  dagger  and 
hatchet  found  in  the  treasure  aTQueen  Aah-hoip  mentionnabove, 
but  in  their  most  characteristic  features  there  is  little  resemblance. 
The  gold  ornaments  found  by  Schliemann  at  Htssarltk,  the  supposed 
site  of  Troy,  divide  themselves,  generally  speaking,  into  two  groups, 
one  being  the  "  great  treasure  of  diadems,  ear-nngs,  beads,  brace- 
lets, ftc,  which  seem  the  product  of  a  local  and  uncultured  art. 
The  other  group,  which  were  found  In  smaller  "  treasures,  have 
spirals  and  rosettes  similar  to  thoae  of  Mycenae.  The  diicovery. 
however,  of  the  goM  treasures  of  the  Artemiston  at  Ephesus  ha* 
brouritt  out  pointa  of  alKnity  between  the  Hissarlik  treasures  and 
those  of  Ephesus.  and  haa  made  any  reasomng  diflicuh.  in  view_of 
the  uaceruiules  surrounding  the  Wssarlik  finds.  The  group  with 
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Mycenmean  tJfimties  .  13)  mdudc*  necfctoc*^  broochea,  bracdett 
(l),  hair-pin*  (a),  «ar-nng>  (c,  if,  e,  f),  with  and  without  pendants, 
b^di  ana  twined  wire  dropa.  The  majority  ot  tbeae  are  ornamented 
with  apinla  of  twitted  wire,  or  miall  roaettcs.  with  fragments  of 
•tanea  ta  the  oentfo.  Tba  twiatcd  win  <traMMMa  wm  cvidemtly 
portwof  of  ncddaoca.  A  circular  plaque  decorated  with  •  metto 


Fig.  SI  (Pbtcl.) 


FiC.  15- 

(k)  h  very  (imilar  to  ihoae  found  at  Mycenae,  and  a  conventionatited 
eagle  (k)  ti  characteriitic  of  much  of  the  detail  found  at  that  place 


at  weU  at  at  Hiaurlik.  They  were  all  of  purr  gold,  and  the  wiiv 
■aiiit  have  bceo  drawn  through  a  plate  of  harder  metal— probably 
bioue.   The  principat  ornament*  diAcriiig  from  thoM  found 


Mycxnae  are  Jiadema  or  he*d  fillets  of  pure  hammered  gold  (frl 
cut  into  thia  platea,  attached  to  ringa  by  double  gold  wirea,  and 
fastened  tocether  at  the  back  with  thin  twutcd  win.  To  these 

E-ndants  lot  which  those  at  the  two  enda  are  nearly  thice'tlmet  the 
ngth  of  those  formini  the  central  portion^  are  attached  small 
figures,  probably  of  idols.  It  has  been  aaaumed  that  these  were 
worn  across  the  forehead  by  women,  the  Umg  pendanta  falling  on 
each  side  of  the  face. 

The  jewelry  of  the  dose  of  the  Mycenaean  period  is  best 
represented  by  the  rich  fioda  of  the  cemetery  of  Enkonii  oeor 
Sdanut,  in  Cyprus.  This  field  was  eicavitRl  by  ibe  Britiih 
Museum  in  1896,  and  a  coDsidetiUe  portion  of  the  finds  is 
DOW  at  Bloomsbury.  It  was  rich  in  aU  fomu  of  jewelry,  but 
especially  in  pins,  rings  and  diadems  with  patterns  in  relief.  In 
its  geometric  patterns  the  art  ol  Enkomi  is  entirely  Mycenaean, 
but  special  stress  b  laid  on  the  mythical  forms  that  were  in- 
herited by  Greek  ait,  Such  as  the  sphinx  and  the  gryphon. 
Fig*.  37-^  {Plate  I.)  are  examples  of  the  bte  Mycenaean 
treasures  from  Enkomi. 
Ear-ring*. 

Diadem,  to  be  tied  on  the  forehead.  The 
impressed  figure  of  a  sphinK  b  repeated 
twelve  times. 
Ear-rings,  originally  in  bull's  head  form 
jfig.  40}.  Later,  the  same  general  form 
u  retained,  but  decorative  patterns  (6g*. 
4t ,  46)  take  the  place  of  the  bull'shcad. 
Pin,  probably  connected  by  a  chain  with  a 

fellow,  to  be  uicd  as  a  cloak  fastening. 
I^im^anate  pendant,  with  fine  granulated 

wont- 
Fins  as  No.  4a.  The  beads  are  ot  vitreous 

paste. 
iSte  above.) 

Pendant  ornament,  in  lotus-form,  of  a 

pectoral,  inlaid  with  coloured  pastes. 
Small  slate  cylinder,  set  in  filigree. 

Another  find  of  fanportance  was  that  <rf  «  collect  ion  of  gold 
ornament*  from  one  of  the  Greek  islands  (said  to  be  Aegina) 
whidi  also  found  its  way  to  the  British  Museum.  Here  we 
find  the  themes  of  archaic  Greek  ait,  such  as  a  figure  holding  up 
two  water-birds,  in  immediate  connexion  with  Uycenaean  gold 
patterns. 

P't*-  49-53  (Plate  I.]  are  specimens  from  this  treasure. 


37.  38 
39 

40,  41.  4fi 


41 

43 


44.45 


46 
47 

48 


49 


Plate  with  repoussi  ornament  for  sewing  on 
a  dress. 

Pendant.  Figure  irith  two  water-birds,  on 
a  lotus  base,  and  having  scrpenu  issuing 
from  iKw  his  middle,  modified  from 
Egyptian  forms. 


Ring,  with  cut  blue  glas-pastc*  in  tfaa 

grooves. 

Pendant  ornament,  repousat,  and  originaOjr 

inlaid  with  pieces  of  cut  glass-paste, 
nndant  ornament,  with  doga  and  apeiw 
modified  from  E^ptian  fotms. 

For  tbe  tM-giimimp  of 
Greek  art  proper,  the 
moat  striking  series  o( 
personal  jewels  is  the 
great  deposit  ol  orna- 
ments which  was  found 
In  igos  by  D.  G.  Hogarth 
In  the  soil  beneath  the 
central  basts  of  the  ar- 
chaic temple  of  Artemia 
of  Ephesus.  The  gold 
ornaments  in  (|ucstioB 
(amounting  in  all  to  about 
1000  pieces)  were  mingled 
with  the  closely  packed 
earth,  and  must  neces- 
sarily, it  would  seem,  havo 
been  in  tbe  nature  of  vo- 
tive offerings,  made  at  the  end  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  B.C.  The  hoard  was  rich  in  pins,  brooches,  b^ds  and 
stamped  disks  of  goU.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  find  is  at  Coa- 
slantlnople,  but  a  portion  was  assigned  to  Uw  British  Museum, 
which  had  undertaken  the  eicavatiom. 
Figs.  54-5B  (Flate  II.)  Examples  of  tbe  Ephesus  hoanL 

54  «       Electrum  fin,  with  pooMgnnate  bead. 

Hawk  ornament. 
Electrum  pin. 

57, 5B       ••  Electrumomamentsfortewingoodfapery. 
The  cemeteries  ot  Cypnu  have  yielded  a  ridi  harvest  of 
jewelry  of  Grac«>-Phoeii[dan  style  ol  tbe  7th  and  following 
centuries  B.C.    Figs.  16  and  17  are  typical  examples  of  a  ring  and 
ear-ring  from  Cyprus. 


Fig.  16.  Fic.  17. 

Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman  ornaments  partake  of  very 
similar  characteristics.  Of  courae  there  is  variety  in  design  and 
sometimes  in  treatment,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  any  special 
individuality.  Fretwork  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  all, 
together  with  the  wave  ornament,  the  guillochc,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  the  human  figure.  The  workmanship  is  often 
ot  a  character  which  modem  gold-workeia  can  only  rival  with 
their  best  skiU,  and  can  never  surpass. 


Fig.  18. 
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The  Cfeek  jewplry  o!  the  best  period  is  of  ertraordinary 
ddicicy  and  beauty.  Fine  examples  are  shown  in  the  British 
Museum  from  Hclos  and  elsewbere.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
most  brilUut  coUectioD  of  such  omameats  b  that  of  the  Hermi- 
tan,  which  was  derived  from  the  tombs  of  Kerch  and  the  Crimea. 
It  contains  examples  of  the  purest  Greek  work,  together  with 
Injects  which  must  have  been  of  local  origin,  as  is  shown  by  the 
themes  which  the  artist  has  chosen  for  his  reliefs.  Fig.  18 
iUustntei  the  jewdry  of  the  Hermitage  (see  also  £ai-Kinc). 

As  further  e9ai:q>le9  lA  Greek  jewelry  see  the  pendant  oUong 
ontmeiit  lot  containing  a  scroll  (fig.  i9)- 


Fio.  19.  Fig.  20.  Fio.  31. 

The  ear-rings  (fip.  ao,  at)  are  also  characteristic. 
Fim.  S9-70  (f^te  II.}  Example*  of  hae  Greek  jewriry,  in  the 
BriUsh  Mtncura. 


nt 


-  &4 
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Pair  ol  ear-rinn,  from  a  gnvc  at  Cyme  in 
Aeolis,  with  Bligne  work  and  pendant 
Erotes. 
Small  bracdet. 

Small  sold  red  with  rcpount  lipire*  o( 
Nereid  with  helmet  of  Achilles,  and  Em. 
From  Camriro*  (Rbodei).  . 
Filigree  ornament  (ear-nng?)  with  Eros 
in  centre.  From  Syria. 
Hedatlioo  ornament  with  repoumi  bead  of 
DionyKN  and  fiUgiw  work.  (Blaca* 
coU.) 

Stud,  with  Uigrae  work. 
Pair  of  ear-ring*,  of  gold,  with  fil«ree  and 
enamd,  from  Eretna. 
Diadem,  with  filigree,  and  enamd  scalet, 
from  Tarquinii. 
„     ,_  Necklace  pendant*. 

Etruscan  jewlery  at  its  best  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
the  Creek,  but  it  tends  in  its  later  forms  to  become  florid 
and  diSuse,  without  precision  of  design.  The  granulation  of 
surfaces  practised  with  the  highest  degree  of  refinement  by  the 
Etruscans  was  long  a  puzzle  and  a  problem  to  the  modem 
jeweller,  until  Castellani  of  Rome  discovered  gold-workers  in 
the  Abruazi  to  whom  the  method  had  descended  through  many 
generations.  He  induced  some  ol  these  men  to  go  to  Naples, 
and  to  revived  the  art,  of  which  he  contributed  examples  to  the 
London  Exhibition  of  187a  (see  Piugbu). 

FiKs.  71-77  (Piatt  II.)  are  well-marked  example*  of  Etni*can 
work,  in  the  British  Museum. 
I^u-  of  lirens,  repousii,  forming  a  hook 
and  eye  fastening.    From  Chiusi  (f). 
Eariy  fibula.  Hone  and  chimaer^.  (Blacas 

Medallion-ihaped  fibula,  of  fine  granulated 
work,  with  figure*  of  uren*  in  reKef,  and 
M  with  dark  blue  pastes.   (Bale  cotl.) 
Pair  of  late  Etruscan  ear-rin^ 
Pair  of  late  Etruican  ear-nngs,  in  the 
Jkirid  style. 

The  jeweb  of  (he  Roman  empire  are  marked  by  a  greater  use 
of  large  cut  stones  in  combination  with  the  gold,  and  by  larger 
surfaces  of  |^in  and  undecorated  metal.   The  adspution  of 
imperial  gold  coins  10  the  purposes  of  the  jeweller  is  also  not 
uncommon.  ....  . 

F«s.  78-8>  (Piatt  II.)  L.ate  Roman  imperial  jewdry,   m  the 
British  Museum. 
78  „       Large  pendant  ear-ring,  set  with  stones 

■nd  pearls.    From  Tunis,  4th  century. 
Pierced- work  pendant,  set  with  a  com  ol 
the  emperor  Philip. 
Ear-ring,  roughly  let  with  garnets.  _ 
Bracelet,  with  a  vringed  cornucopia  as 
central  ornament,  set  with  plasmas,  and 
with  filigree  and  leaf  worlf. 


..  7" 

..  73 
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So 
Si 


Bnnlrt,'  RMaghly  eet  with  pearis  and 
atones.  From  Tunis,  4th  century. 


With  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  approach  of  the 
barbarian  tribes,  a  new  Teutonic  style  was  developed.  An 
important  example  of  this  style  is  the  remarkable  gold  treasure, 
discovered  at  Pftroesa  in  Transylvanian  Alps  in  1837,  and 
now  preserved,  as  fai  as  It  survives,  in  the  museum  of  Bucharest. 
A  runic  inscription  shows  that  it  belonged  to  the  Goths.  Its 
style  is  in  part  the  classical  tradition,  debased  and  modified;  in 
part  it  is  a  singularly  rude  and  vigorous  form  of  barbaric  art. 
Its  chief  characteristics  are  a  free  use  ol  strongly  conventional- 
ized animal  forms,  such  as  great  bird-shaped  fibulae,  and  an 
ornamentation  consisting  of  pierced  gold  work,  combined  with 
a  free  use  of  stones  cut  to  special  shapes,  and  inlaid  rither 
ctoisonnt-fashion  or  in  a  perforated  gold  plate.  This  part  of  the 
hoard  has  its  affinities  in  objects  found  over  a  wide  field  from 
Siberia  to  Spain.  lu  rudest  and  most  naturalistic  forms  occur 
in  the  East  In  uncouth  objects  from  Siberian  tombs,  whose 
lineage  however  has  been  traced  to  Pertcpolis,  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  In  its  later  and  more  refined  forms  the  Style  is  known 
by  the  name,  now  somewhat  out  of  lavour  (except  as  apfdied  to 
a  limited  number  of  finds),  of  Merovin^an. 

The  so-called  Merovingian  jewelry  of  the  stb  century,  and  the 
An^o-Saxon  of  a  later  date,  have  as  thdr  distinctive  feature 
thin  plates  of  gold,  decorated  with  thin  slabs  of  garnet,  set  in 
walls  of  gold  soldered  vertically  like  the  lines  of  doisonni  enamel, 
with  the  addition  of  very  decorative  detaib  of  filigree  woA, 
beading  and  twisted  gold.  The  typical  group  are  the  contents 
of  the  tomb  of  King  Childeric  (a.d.  481)  now  in  the  Biblloth^ue 
Nationale  at  Paris.  In  Figs.  3t  and  13  we  have  examples  of 
Anglo-Saxon  fibulae,  the  first  being  decocated  with  a  qwcies 


Fio.  22.  Fig.  13.  Fic.  34. 

of  cloisonnf,  in  which  garnets  are  inserted,  whQe  the  other  is  In 
hammered  work  in  rdief.  A  pendant  (fig.  34)  a  also  set  with 
garnets...  Hw  btickles  (figs.  25,  s6,  37}  are  remarkably  chacac- 
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Fig.  35.  Fig.  26.  Fig.  27. 

tcristic  examples,  and  very  elegant  in  design.  A  girdle  ornament 
in  gold,  set  with  garnets  (fig.  38),  is  an  example  of  Carolingiaa 
design  of  a  high  class.  Another  remarkable 
group  of  barbaric  jewelry,  dated  by  coins  as  of 
the  beginmng  of  the  7th  century,  was  excavated 
at  Castel  Trosino  near  the  Picenian  Ascoli,  and 
Is  attributed  to  the  Lombards.  See  Mimumetai 
anlkki  lActademia dei  Linfti),  xii.  14s. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Celtic  group  of  jewelled 
ornaments,  which  has  an  equally  long  and  inde- 
pendent line  of  descent.  The  characteristic 
Cdtk  ornaments  are  of  hammered  work  with 
details  in  repoussC,  having  fiUings-In  of  vitreous 
paste,  cokmred  enamels,  amber,  and  in  the  later  examples  rock 
oyatal  with  •  aonoth  louaded  surface  cut  ni  tabochM.  Thu 


Fig.  28. 
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whole  group  !■  a  ipecuJ  devdopmeiit  vitUn  tbe  Biillsh  Isles 
of  the  art  erf  the  mid-Europeui  Early  Iron  age,  which  in  its 
turn  had  been  considembly  influenced  by  early  Mediterranean 
culture.  In  its  eariy  itages  iu  q>ecial  marks  are  combinations 
of  curves,  with  peculiar  central  thickenings  which  give  a  quasi- 
naturalistic  effect;  a  akUlul  use  of  inUd  enamels,  and  the 
iHuatA  line.  After  the  Introduction  of  Christianity,  a  con- 
tinuous tiAditiOD  combined  the  old  lystem  with  the  Interlaced 
winding  scrolls  and  other  new  forms  of  decoratkm,  end  so  led 
up  to  the  extreme  oompleiiQr  of  eariy  Irish  fllMmlMlton  and 
metal  wo^ 

A  remarkable  group  of  gold  omaments  of  the  pre-Christian 
time  (pnbaUy  of  the  ist  century)  was  discovered  about  1896, 
In  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  subsequently  claimed  by  the  Crown  as  treasure  trove,  and 
after  Utigaliim  was  transferred  to  Dublin  (see  ArdtateUtU,  Iv., 
pL»a). 

Hv.  39  and  ^  are  lUustraUons  of  two  broodiea  of  tbe  latest 


Fig.  39. 

petiod  In  this  dasa  ti  woA.  The  first  It  I3tb  century;  the  latter 
b  probaUy  lath  ceittury,  and  is  set  with  paste,  amber  and 
blue. 

Rings  are  tbe  chief  specimens  now  seen  of  medieval  jewelry 
from  the  lotb  to  the  13th  century.  They  are  generally  massive 
and  simple.  Through  the  ititfa  century  a  variety  of  changes 
arose;  In  the  traditions  and  designs  of  the  cinqtuctnto  we  have 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  workmen  used  their  own  designs, 
and  the  results  culminated  in  the  triumphs  of  Albert  Dtlrer, 
Benvenuto  CdUni  and  Hans  Holbein.   Tbe  goldsmitha  of  the 


Pic.  30. 


Italian  republics  mnit  have  produced  works  of  tuipsaslng 
excellence  in  workmanship,  and  reaching  the  highest  point  in 
design  as  apfdied  to  hancUcrafts  of  aqy  kind.  Hie  me  of 
enameb,  precious  stones,  niello  work  sad  engraving,  In  oombina- 
lioB  with  skilful  execution  of  tbe  human  fi^ire  and  animal  life, 
produced  effects  which  modem  art  in  thia  direction  b  not  likely 
to  approach,  still  leas  to  tivaL 

In  Its.  31  nhtstradam  are  given  of  various  dwiacteristic  ^edmens 
of  the  Kraaimnce  sod  later  form*  of  jewelry.  A  crystal  uom  tet 
fn  cnamdled  gokl  (al  b  German  work  of  the  i6th  century.  The 
ipendant  iditfuary  W,  enamelled  and  jewelled,  is  of  i6th  century 
lutlaa  work,  and  »o  probably  is  the  jewel  <c)  of  eotd  wt  with  dia- 
mondi  and  ruUes.  The  Damlcy  or  Lennoa  jewel  M),  now  In  the 
posMvioa  of  the  king,  was  made  about  iST6-isr7  for  Laify  Maigaict 


Douglas,  countess  ef  LeoMHi,  the  mother  of  Hcnnr  Danley.  It  b 
a  pendant  «dden  heart  set  with  a  bean-dupecT  Mpphire,  rfclily 
jewelled  and  enamelled  trith  emblematic  figures  and  dencea.  It 
alio  has  Scottish  ntottoea  anund  and  within  It.  The  tnr-ring  (e)  of 
gold,  enamelled,  hung  with  mall  pearls,  U  an  esample  of  17th  cn>- 
tury  Ruasian  work,  and  another  (/)  b  Italian  of  the  same  period, 
being  of  jgold  and  filizree  with  enamel,  abo  with  pendant  peairb. 
A  Spanuh  ear-ring,  of  18th  century  work  («),  b  a  combiastMm  of 
ribbon,  cord  and  Gligiec  in  gold;  and  another  <A)  b  FlemUi.  of 
probably  the  Mme  period;  it  m  of  gold  open  work  Kt  with  dbmonda 
in  projecting  collets.  Tbe  old  French- Nomandy  pendant  crow  and 
locket  (fi  [weKota  a  cbaracterutic  ""■r't  of  pcMant  jewelry;  It  b 
of  bfandied  open  mtk  tet  with  boties  and  ric%ed  ornaments  of 
cryttaL  The  car-ring  (Ji  b  French  of  i7thcentun,  also  of  gold  open 
work  aet  with  cryttal*.  A  Bnall  pendant  locket  U)  b  of  rick 
crystal,  with  the  crOM  of  Santiago  in  gold  and  tnuuluccnt  cmruon 
enamel;  it  b  i6th  or  17th  century  Spanlih  work.  A  pretty  earning 
of  gold  (^n  acroll  work  (fx),  Kt  with  minute  diamonds  and  three 
pendant  pearls,  ii  Portuguete  of  17th  century,  and  another  ear-ring 
(r)  of  gdd  circular  open  wort,  Kt  also  with  minute  diamonds,  ,b 
Portuguese  work  of  18th  century.  These  ecamples  fabiy  OliMrate 
tbe  geooal  leatiues  of  the  raoM  charactcrblk  Jemby  of  the  datta 
quoted. 

During  the  i7tb  and  iStli  centuries  we  see  only  a  roedtanica] 
kind  of  excellence,  the  results  of  the  mere  tradition  of  tbe  work- 
abo|^— the  lingering  of  the  power  which  when  wisely  directed 
had  done  so  much  and  so  well,  but  now  simply  living  oo  ti»- 
ditlonal  forms,  often  conbioed  In  a  most  incongruous  fashion. 
Gorgeous  effects  were  aimed  at  by  massing  the  gcdd,  and  Intro- 
ducing stones  elsborately  cut  in  themselves  or.dustered  In 
groups.  Thus  diamonds  were  duitered  in  reset tcs  and  bon- 
queU;  rubies,  pearls,  emeralds  and  other  coloured  qwdal  ftones 
were  brought  together  for  little  other  purpose  than  to  get  them 
into  a  given  wpvx  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 
The  question  was  not  of  design  in  its  relation  to  use  as  pcraooal 
decoration,  but  of  the  value  which  could  be  got  into  a  given  ^lace 
to  produce  the  most  striking  effect. 

The  traditions  of  Oriental  design  as  they  had  come  down 
through  the  various  periods  quoted,  were  compantivdy  lost 
in  tbe  wretched  reaulu  of  the  rotoco  of  Lods  XIV.  and  the 
Inai^tbs  of  what  modem  levivalbts  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  call 
"Queen  Anne;"  In  the  London  exhibition  fA  1851,  tbe  ej- 
travaganccs  of  modem  jewdry  had  to  stand  compaiiaon  with 
the  Oriental  examples  contributed  from  India.  Since  then  we 
have  leamt  more  about  these  works,  and  have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  In  tpMt  of  what  b  sometimes  called  inferiority 
of  workmanship,  bow  completdy  the  Oriental  jeweller  under- 
stood bb  work,  and  with  what  singular  simplidty  (A  method 
he  carried  it  out.  The  combinations  are  always  barmonioos, 
the  result  aimed  at  b  alway*  achieved;  and  if  In  attempting 
to  work  to  European  Ideas  tbe  Jewella  failed,  tbb  was  latber 
the  fault  of  the  forais  be  bad  to  foDow,  than  due  to  any  want 
of  skill  in  making  the  most  o(  a  subject  in  which  half  the  tbou^t 
and  the  intended  use  were  forngn  to  hb  experience, 

A  orflection  of  peasant  jewdry  got  together  by  for 
tbe  Pads  eahfUtlon  of  186;,  and  now  In  tbe  Victoria  and  Albeit 
Museum,  illustrates  In  an  admirable  manner  the  traditional 
Jewdry  and  personal  onaniests  of  a  wide  range  of  peoples  In 
Europe.  This  collection,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  Koce 
its  acquidtion  Iqr  the  nation,  show  tbe  forms  in  wbicfa  Ibcae 
objects  existed  over  several  generatkma  among  the  pcnsantqr 
of  Fnutce  (chiefly  Normandy),  Spain,  Portugal.  RoIlaiH),  Do- 
Maric,  Germany  and  Switzeriand,  and  also  show  bow  the  forms 
popular  in  one  country  are  followed  and  adopted  in  anotber, 
almost  invaiiaUy  because  of  tbeb  perfect  adaptation  to  tbe 
purpose  for  wUch  tbcy  were  designed. 

Apart  from  these  humUer  branches  of  the  subject,  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  i()th  century  tbe  production  of  jewdry,  ngarded 
as  a  peisond  art,  and  not  as  a  commerdal  and  anonymoos 
industry,  was  almoat  extinct  Its  revival  must  be  aaaodated 
with  the  artistic  movement  iririch  nariwd  the  doae  of  that 
century,  and  wUdi  foond  emphatic  expreadon  In  the  Pkris 
international  exhibition  of  1900.  Yat  many  yean  before  189s 
tbb  industry,  thou^  proq>erouB  from  tbe  commerdd  point  ef 

I view,  and  always  leraaibaUe  from  that  of  technical  fiaU, 
reniiined  statkBair  u  an  arL  French  Jewdiy  mtcd  an  ill 
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KpotAtkm.  The  tnditiont  were  maJnUined  of  dther  the  17th 
ud  iSth  centuries  or  the  style  kffected  «t  the  close  of  the  lecond 
empire — light  pierced  work  tad  design  borrowed  from  natural 
flowers.  The  last  type,  introduced  by  Massin,  had  exercised, 
indeed,  •  revolutionary  influence  on  the  treatment  of  Jewelry. 
This  clever  artist,  not  less  skilful  as  a  craftsman,  produced  a  new 
genre  by  copying  the  gn.(x  and  lightness  of  living  blossoms,  thus 
introducing  a  perfectly  fresh  element  into  the  limited  variety  of 
traditional  style,  and  by  the  use  of  filigree  gold  work  altering 
iu  clurmcter  Aod  giving  it  greater  elegance.  Massin  still  held 
the  first  rank  in  the  eihibition  of  1878;  be  had  a  marked 
influence  on  bis  contemporaries,  and  his  name  will  be  retnem- 
baed  io  the  history  of  the  goltfamith's  ait  to  designate  ■  style 


further  ronfirmed  In  his  reraaricable-posltfon  by  the  exhibition  of 
1900.  What  specially  stamps  the  works  of  Lalique  is  their 
striking  originality.  His  wprk  may  be  cnnsidcrcd  from  the  point 
of  view  of  design  and  from  that  of  execution.  As  an  artist  he 
has  completely  reconstructed  from  the  foundation  the  scheme 
of  design  whidi  had  fed  the  poverty-stricken  imagination  of  the 
last  generation  of  goldsmiths.  He  had  recourse  to  the  an  of 
the  past,  but  to  the  ajAiit  nthcr  than  the  letter,  and  to  nature 
for  many  new  elements  of  design — free  double  curves,  suave  or' 
soft ;  opalescent  harmosiei  of  colouring;  reminiscences,  irith  quite 
a  new  feeling,  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Greece  and  the  East,  or  of  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance;  and  infinite  variety  of  floral  forms  even 
of  the  humbleat.   He  introduces  alio  the  female  nude  in  the 


uid  a  period.  Throughout  thfce  years  the  craft  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  perfeciion  of  workmanship.  The  utmost  finish  was 
aimed  at  in  the  mounting  and  setting  of  geAu;  jewelry  was,  in 
(act,  not  so  much  an  art  as  a  high-class  industry;  individual 
effort  and  purpose  were  absent. 

Up  to  that  time  precious  stones  had  been  of  such  Intrinsic 
value  that  the  jeweller's  chief  skill  lay  in  displaying  these  costly 
stones  to  the  best  advantage;  the  mounting  was  •  secondary 
consideration.  The  settings  were  seldom  long  preserved  in 
(heir  original  condition,  but  in  the  case  of  family  jewels  were 
renewed  with  each  generation  and  each  change  of  fashion,  a 
state  of  things  which  could  not  be  favourable  to  any  truly  artistic 
development  of  taste,  tince  the  work  was  doomed,  sooner  or 
later,  to  destruction.  However,  the  evil  led  to  its  own  remedy. 
As  soon  as  diamonds  fell  in  vatue  they  lost  at  tlie  same  time 
their  overwhelming  prestige,  and  refined  taste  could  give  a 
preference  to  trinkets  which  derived  their  value  and  character 
from  artistic  design.  This  revolutionized  the  jeweller's  craft, 
and  revived  the  simple  ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  which  came 
forward  but  timidly  at  first,  till,  in  the  Salon  of  1895,  it  bunt 
npon  the  world  in  the  exhibits  of  Reni  Lalique,  an  artist  who  was 

XV7 


form  of  sirens  and  sphinxes.  As  a  craftsman  he  has  effected  a 
radical .  change,  breaking  through  old  routine,  combining  all 
the  processes  of  the  goldsmith,  the  chaser,  the  enameller  and  the 
gem-setter,  and  freeing  himself  from  the  narrow  lines  in  which 
the  art  had  been  confined.  He  ignores  the  hierarchy  of  gems, 
caring  no  more  on  occasion  for  a  diamond  than  for  a  flint,  since, 
in  his  view,  no  stone,  whatever  its  original  estimation,  has  any 
value  beyond  the  characteristic  expression  he  lends  it  as  a  means 
to  his  end.  Thus,  while  he  sometimes  uses  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires  or  emeralds  as  a  background,  he  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  a  conspicuous  position  to  common  stones — camelian, 
agate,  malachite,  jasper,  coral,  and  even  materials  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  such  as  horn.  One  of  his  favourite  stones  is  the  opal, 
which  lends  itself  to  his  arrangements  of  colour,  and  which  has 
in  consequence  become  a  fashionable  stone  in  French  jewelry. 

In  criticbm  of  the  art  of  Lalique  and  his  school  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  worsts  of  the  school  are  apt  tobeunsuited  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  actual  use,  and  inconveniently  eccentric  in  their 
details.  Moreover,  the  preciousness  of  the  material  is  on  almost 
inevitable  consideration  in  the  jeweller's  craft,  and  cannot  be  set 
at  naught  by  the  artist  without  violating  the  canons  of  his  art. 
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The  movement  wUch  todc  Iti  riie  In  Fnnce  ipread  In  due 
eoone  to  otber  conntricB.  In  Englnid  the  movement  con- 
veidently  dmcrlbed  u  the  "  aita  i»d  crafts  movement "  effected 
the  de^  of  jewelry.  A  group  of  designen  hu  timed  at  purg- 
ing the  jewcUer'i  craft  of  its  character  of  mere  gem-mounting  in 
conventional  fonm  (of  which  the  more  unimaginative,  repreacnt- 
iag  Stan,  bows,  flomn  and  the  like,  we  varied  by  audi  abturdi- 
tiea  as  insects,  Iwrds,  animals,  figuies  of  men  and  objects  made 
up  simply  of  stones  clustered  together).  Their  work  is  <rftcn 
czcetlently  and  fandfuUy  designed,  but  it  lacks  tliat  exquisite 
perfection  of  execution  achieved  by  the  incomparable  craftsmen 
of  Fraooe.  At  the  same  time  Engli«h  sculptor-decomtors — 
such  as  Alfred  GilbeTt,  R A.,  and  George  J.  Frunpton,  A.R.A.— 
have  produc«i  objects  of  a  still  higher  dais,  but  it  is  usually  the 
work  of  the  goldunith  ratlicr  than  of  the  jeweller.  Examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  badge  executed  by  Gilbwt  for  the  president 
(rf  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colouts  and  in  the  mayoral 
chain  for  Preston.  Symboliam  here  enters  into  the  dmign, 
which  Ilu  not  only  an  omamenul  but «  didactic  purpose. 

The  movement  was  r^resented  in  other  countries  also.  In 
the  United  State*  it  waa  led  by  L.  C.  Tiffany,  in  Belgium  by 
Philippe  Wolfers,  whoocct^ries  Belgium  the  position  which  in 
Fnnce  is  held  by  Rent  Lalique.  If  hii  design  Is  a  little  heavier, 
it  is  not  less  beautiful  in  imagination  or  less  masterly  in  execu- 
tion. Graceful,  ingenious,  fandful,  elegant,  fantastic  by  turns, 
his  objects  of  Jewcby  and  goldsmithery  have  a  solid  daim  to 
be  considered  alatutu  d'oFt,  II  has  also  been  fdt  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia  and  Switzerland.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  the  best  artists  wtio  have  devoted  themselves  to  jewelry  have 
been  more  successful  in  design  than  in  securing  tlie  lightness 
and  strength  which  nfc  required  by  the  wearer,  and  which  were  a 
characteristic  In  the  works  of  the  Italian  craftsmen  of  the  Renais- 
sance. For  this  reason  many  of  their  masterj^eces  are  more 
beautiful  in  the  case  than  upon  the  person. 

Uodern  Jewdry.— So  far  we  have  gone  over  the  progress  and 
resulu  of  the  jeweller's  art.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
duction of  jewelry  at  •  modem  art  industry,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  an  employed  in  the  larger  dties 
of  Europe.  Paris,  Vienna,  London  and  Birmingham  arc  the 
most  important  centres.  An  illustration  of  the  manufacture  as 
carried  on  in  London  and  Birmingham  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
an  insight  Into  the  tedmique  aiul  artistic  manipulation  of  this 
branch  of  art  industry;  but,  by  way  of  contrast,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  give  in  the  first  place  a  description  of  the  native  working 
jeweller  of  Hindustan. 

He  travels  veiy  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  tinker  in  England; 
his  bodeet  centalni  tools,  materials,  fire  pot*,  and  all  the  requisitn 
of  his  handicrafl.  The  gold  to  be  used  is  generally  luporied  by 
the  patron  or  employer,  and  !■  frequently  in  gold  coin,  which  the 
travelling  jeweller  undertakes  to  convert  intotheomamentt  required. 
He  squat*  down  in  the  corner  of  a  courtyard,  or  under  cover  of  a 
veranda,  lighti  his  fire,  cuts  up  the  gold  pieces  eniruited  to  him, 
hammers,  cuts,  shapes,  drills,  solderi  with  the  blow-fupe,  filet, 
scrapes  and  burnishes  until  he  has  produced  the  desired  effect. 
If  be  hzs  stones  to  set  or  coloured  enamels  to  introduce,  he  never 
seems  to  make  a  misuke;  his  instinct  for  harmony  ot  colour,  like 
that  of  his  tiroiher  craftsman  the  weaver,  is  ai  unerring  as  that  of 
the  bird  in  the  construction  of  its  nest.  Whether  the  materials 
arecommonorrichand  rare,  he  invariabtydoes  the  very  best  possible 
with  tbcm,  according  to  native  ideas  of  beauty  in  dmgn  and  com- 
bination. It  is  only  when  be  is  interfereo  srith  by  European 
dictation  tliat  he  ever  vulgariM  his  art  or  makes  a  mistake.  The 
result  may  appear  rude  in  its  finish,  but  the  design  and  the  thought 
are  invarwbly  t^gb^  We  thus  see  bow  a  trade  in  the  workup  of 
which  the  "  plant "  i*  so  simple  and  wanu  are  so  readily  met  could 
spread  itsclf.asin  years  past  it  did  at  Clerken  well  and  at  Birmingham 
before  gigantic  factortes  wen  invented  for  producing  everything 
under  the  sua. 

'  It  b  impossible  to  find  any  date  at  which  the  systematic  pro- 
duction of  jewelry  was  introduced  into  England.  Probably 
the  Clerkenwell  trade  dates  lu  origin  from  the  revocatioD  of  the 
edia  d  Nantes,  ts  the  skilled  artisans  in  the  jewelry,  clock 
and  watch,  and  trinket  tradesappear  to  liave  been  descendants 
of  the  emigrant  Huguenots.  The  Birmingham  trade  would 
appear  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  skill  to  which  the  workers 
b  fine  stcelhad  attained  towards  the  niddk  and  end  of  the  iStb 


century,  a  branch  of  industry  which  ct^psed  after  the  Frencb 
Revolution. 


Modem  jewelry  Inay  be  daiMfied  under  three  heads:  (i)  objccta 
in  which  gems  and  stones  form  the  prinripai  portions,  and  in 
which  the  work  in  Mlver,  platinum  or  gM  is  lealiy  only  a  neaas 
for  carrying  out  the  design  by  fixing  the  gems  or  stones  in  tbe 
poMtion  arranged  t>y  the  detigiicr.  the  meul  emptied  being 
vivUe  only  as  a  setting :  (a)  when  gold  work  plays  an  inqiartam  part 
in  the  development  m  the  design,  being  itself  onu  men  ted  by  en- 
graving (now  rarely  used)  or  enamelling  or  twth,  tlie  stones  snd 
gems  being  arranged  in  subordination  to  the  gold  work  in  sucb 
positions  as  to  give  a  decorative  cAect  to  the  whole:  C3)  when  gold 
or  other  metal  u  alone  used,  the  design  being  wrousht  out  by  ham- 
mering in  npooMtt,  casting,  engraving,  chasing  or  by  tbe  addition 
of  filigree  work  (see  Filicbeb).  or  when  the  surfaces  are  left  abua- 
lutely  plain  but  polished  and  highly  finished. 

Of  course  the  moM  ancient  and  primitive  methods  are  thoM 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  craft  of  the  workman,  but  gradually 
various  ingenious  processes  were  invented,  by  which  greater  accuracy 
in  the  partk>ns  to  be  repeated  in  a  design  coukl  be  produced  with 
certainty  and  economy:  hence  the  various  methods  ot  stamping 
used  in  the  production  of  hand-made  jewelry,  which  arc  in  I  hemselves 
as  much  mechanical  in  relation  to  the  end  in  view  as  it  the  whole 
object  were  stamped  out  at  a  blow,  twisted  into  its  proper  poMtioa 
as  regards  the  detail,  or  tbe  various  stamped  portfoos  fitted  ime 
each  other  for  the  mechanical  completion  of  the  work  It  Is  there- 
fore rather  difficult  to  draw  an  absolute  line  between  hand-made 
and  Riachtne-made  jeweliv,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  haod-maide. 
when  everything  is  worked,  so  to  speak,  from  the  solid,  or  of  machine- 
made,  whra  the  hand  has  only  to  g<ve  the  ornament  a  few  towchea 
o(  a  tool,  or  fit  tbe  parts  together  if  of  more  than  one  piece. 

The  best  and  most  costly  hand-made  jewelry  produced  in  England, 
whether  as  regards  gold  work,  jrems,  enamelling  or  engraving,  is 
made  in  London,  and  chiefly  at  Clerkenwell.  A  design  is  first  made 
with  pencil,  seoia  or  water  colour,  and  when  needful  with  separate 
enlargement  of  details,  everything  In  short  to  make  the  drawing 
thoroughly  intelligible  to  the  working  jeweller.  According  to  the 
nature  aiM  purpose  of  the  design,  he  cuts  out,  hammers,  files  and 
brings  into  shape  the  constructive  portions  of  the  work  as  ■  basis. 
Upon  this,  as  each  detail  is  wrought  out,  he  solders,  or  (more  rarely) 
fixa  by  rivets,  Ac.,  the  ornamentation  necessary  to  the  eflect. 
The  human  figure,  representatbns  of  animal  life,  leaves,  fruit.  &c.. 
are  modelled  in  wax,  moulded  and  cast  in  gold,  to  be  chued  up  and 
fini^ied.  As  the  hammering  goes  on  the  metal  becomes  brittle 
and  hard,  and  then  it  is  passed  though  the  fire  to  anneal  or  softea 
it.  In  the  case  of  elaborate  examples  ei  repousrf, after  thegeneral 
forms  are  beaten  the  interior  is  filled  with  a  icsinous  compound, 
pitch  mixed  with  fite-biick  dust;  and  this,  fanaing  a  wM  bat 

E liable  body  underneath  the  metal,  aUowa  of  the  fmisbcd  details 
ring  wrought  out  -oa  the  froM  of  the  deswn,  and  being  finally 
competed  by  chasing.  When  stones  are  to  be  set.  or  wben  they 
form  tbe  principal  ponions  of  the  deugn,  tbe  gold  or  other  metal 
has  to  be  wrought  Dy  hand  so  as  to  receive  them  in  little  cup-like 
orifices,  these  walls  of  gold  enclosing  the  stone  and  aUowing  the 
edges  to  be  bent  over  to  secure  it.  Setring  is  never  effected  by 
cemem  in  well-made  jewelry.  Machine-tnade  setting*  have  in 
recent  years  been  made,  but  these  are  simply  cheap  imitations  of 
the  true  hand-made  setting.  Even  strips  of  gokl  have  been  iraed, 
serrated  at  the  edges  to  allow  of  beti^  easily  bent  over,  for  tbe 
retention  of  the  stones,  true  or  false. 

Great  skill  and  experience  Me  necessary  in  the  proper  setting 
of  stones  and  gems  of  high  value,  in  order  to  bring  out  toe  greatest 
amount  of  brilliancy  aiuTcotour, antf  tbe  angle  at  which  a  oiamood 
(say)  shall  be  set,  in  order  that  the  light  shall  penetrate  at  the  proper 
point  to  bring  out  the  "  spark  "  or  "  flash,  is  a  subject  o(  grave 
consideratkm  to  the  setter.  Stones  set  in  a  haphaaard.  dovenly 
manner,  however  brilliant  In  themselves,  will  look  commonplace 
by  the  side  of  skilfully  set  gems  of  much  less  fine  quality  and  water. 
EnamdlinK  (see  Enauel)  nas  of  late  yean  largely  taken  the  place 
of  "  paste    or  false  stones. 

Engravioc  is  a  simple  process  In  Itsetf,  and  diversity  of  effect 
can  be  produced  by  NciUul  manipulatkm.  An  intcrestug  variety 
in  the  effect  of  a  single  ornament  may  be  produced  by  tbe  combina- 
tion of  coloured  gold  of  various  tints.  TUs  colouring  is  a  pwcsss 
requiring  skill  and  experience  in  the  manipulaiioB  of  tbe  materials 
accordinc  to  the  quality  of  the  gold  and  the  amount  of  silver  alloy 
in  it.  The  objects  to  be  coloured  are  dipped  in  «  boiling  mixture 
of  salt,  alum  and  saltpetre.  Of  general  ctdouiing  it  may  be  said 
that  tbe  object  aimed  at  is  to  enfoncc  the  appearance  of  the  goU 
by  removing  thepartides  of  alloy  on  the  surwe,  and  thus  aUowing 
the  pure  gold  only  to  remain  visible  to  the  eye.  The  praoess  has, 
however,  gone  much  out  of  fashion.  It  is  apt  to  rot  the  sokScr, 
and  repairs  to  gold  work  can  be  better  finished  by  ekctro-gilding. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  economic  ptoductioo  of 
certain  classes  of  jewelry,  not  necessarily  imitations,  but  as  muck 
"  real  gold  "  work,  to  use  a  trade  phrase,  as  the  best  hand-made,  has 
been  on  the  increase  for  many  years.  Nearly  every  kind  of  geld 
chain  now  made  is  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  Mthiag  like 
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the  beauty  of  dewen  or  perfection  of  worknun^ip  could  be  obtAined 
by  hand  at,  probably,  any  cost.  The  question  therefore  in  relation 
tochaini  is  not  the  mode  of  manufacture,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal. 
Eighteen  cant  gold  i*  of  courae  preferred  by  thow  who  wear  chain*, 
but  thu  is  only  gold  in  the  proportion  of  i8  to  a4<  pure  gold  being 
represented  by  34.  The  gold  coin  of  the  realm  i*  33  carat;  that  is, 
it  contains  one-twelfth  oT allov  to  harden  it  to  Mawl  wear  and  tear. 
Thus  iS  carat  gold  has  one-fourth  of  alloy,  and  to  on  with  lower 

Jualitie*  flown  to  13,  which  b  in  reality  only  gold  by  courtcay. 
t  miut  be  mnembefcd  that  the  alloys  are  made  by  waubt,  and  aa 
gold  is  neariy  twice  ai  heavy  aa  the  metal  It  b  mind  wtb.  It  only 
forma  a  third  of  the  bulk  of  a  13  carat  mixtare. 

The  apF^icatloa  of  machinery  to  the  production  of  personal 
ornaments  in  gold  and  silver  can  only  be  economically  and  iticcesa- 
fully  carried  on  when  there  ia  a  large  demand  for  wnilar  objects, 
that  is  to  tty.  ob)ecta  of  pndaefy  the  mme  design  and  decoration 
Onughout.  In  machiae-raade  jewelry  everything  ia  stereotyped, 
■o  to  speak,  and  tbeonly  work  required  lor  the  band  is  to  fit  the  part* 
tofetber — in  some  inttancea  scarcely  that.  A  desi^  is  made,  and 
from  it  steel  diei  are  sunk  for  stamping  out  a*  rapidly  a*  povible 
frmn  a  plate  of  rolled  metal  the  portion  represented  oy  each  die. 
It  is  in  these  itcel  die*  that  the  skill  of  the  artist  die-sinker  is  mani- 
fested. Brooches,  ear-ring*,  pinbead*.  bracelets,  locket*,  pendants, 
9k.,  are  struck  out  by  the  gross.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
in  ulver  bkI  in  platra  work — that  is,  imitation  jewelry — the  base 
of  which  it  an  alloy,  afterwards  gilt  by  dectro-plating.  With  these 
ornamenta  imitation  sCooei  in  paste  and  ^ass,  pearls,  Ac,  are  used, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  of  late  yean  some  of  the  best  designs,  the 
most  simple,  appropriate  and  artistic,  have  appeared  in  imitation 
jewelry  It  b  only  just  to  those  en^iged  in  tnb  manufacture  to 
state  distinctly  that  their  work  b  never  sold  whdeaale  for  anything 
else  than  what  it  is.  The  worker  in  gold  only  makes  gold  or  real 
jewelry,  and  he  only  makes  of  a  quality  well  known  to  ha  customer*. 
The  {Moducer  of  silver  work  only  manufactures  silver  ornaments, 
and  ao  on  tbnMigbout  the  whole  class  of  plated  goods. 

It  bthe  retailer  who,  if  he  b  nnprindpled,  takes  advantage  of  the 
ignoranoe  of  the  buyer  and  sdls  for  gdd  that  which  b  in  rnli^  an 
imitatioo.  and  which  be  bought  aa  such.  The  imitations  d  old 
Kylei  of  icwdry  which  are  taifdy  sold  in  corioHty  shops  at  forefam 
pbcesof  fashioiUMe  resort  ate  said  to  be  made  in  Cermany.espedally 
at  Munich. 

BiBLiocxArBT.— For  the  Dlhshur  jewels,  see  T.  de  Morgan  and 
other*:  FvuiiUi  i  Dakclumr,  Uars-Jtan  1894  (Vienna,  1895)  and 
Fomttu  i  Dohekouren  iSQ}-i8pS  [Vienna.  1903).  Forlhe  Aah-hetp 
jewels,  sec  ManccCe,  Albvin  de  Musie  de  BouSaq.  pis.  14-31 :  Birch, 
FaaMtti  of  ike  Etyptian  Rtlict  discovered  in  tht  Tomb  oj  Queen  Auk- 
luUp  {1863).  For  Cretan  excavations,  see  A.  J.  Evans,  in  Annual  of 
At  Brihsii  School  at  Alkeni.  Sos.  7  to  IXtArehatolcgio,  vol  lix.  Kor 
excavations  at  Enkomi,  ice  Excavaiiona  in  C^ibnu,  by  A.  S.  Murray 
and  others  (1900).  For  Schlicmann'i  excavations,  see  Schlienuii)  s 
works;  alio  Scaucbhanlt,  5cMi.*mann'i  Exeavoiions;  Pcrrui  Sl 
ChtEM^  Hislair*  4*  FAfi,  vi.  For  the  Grcrk  IsUnd  trcasurt.'.  4ee 
A.  J.  Evans.  Joumol  of  Hellenic  Sludies.  xiii.  For  Ephrsgs  yi'AA 
treasure,  see  D.  G.  Hog.inh,  Briiisk  .Uinrnm  E!:fni'o.:i/>ni  r.i  lifihc-.^f. 
Tk*  Archaic  Arttmini:.  For  the  Hcrmitani'  ColU-cliun  from  Niijth 
Russia,  See  Gille,  Aniiquilis  du  Bosphorc  Cinimtrirn  (reissuci  by 
S.  Reinach),  and  the  Campus  rendus  uf  tlie  Ivus^i.in  ArchaeoloKical 
Commiasion  (St  PclcrsburK).  Fnr  Uilt  i(-v,L-lr>',  Pollak,  Gnld- 
tfJumtedtcrhtit.  For  Trtisuri;  of  PflrosM.  A.  Oiobesco.  Ti/'or 
it  Fitr«!i.  For  the  Europcari  and  west  Asiatic  barbaric  jcwtify, 
see  O-  M,  Dalton.  iri  Archaeotogta.  Iviii.  337,  and  the  Treasure  of 
the  Oral  (Bnti-h  Museum.  1905).  For  Itie  whole  hlslory,  C. 
Fontenay.  Lei  Bijoux  anciens  cl  modernes  (I'aris  [Quantin],  1887). 
For  ihe  recent  movement.  L^oncc  Bt'nOHite.  "  La  Bijouterie  et  la 
joaillerie,  i  IVxposition  universelle;  Rcn<^  Laliquc."  in  the  Refue  4es 
arU  Ocmatifs,  1900  (^u\y,  AugustJ.  (A.  H.  Sm.) 

JEWETT,  SARAH  ORHB  (1849-1909),  American  novelist, 
was  bom  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  on  the  jid  of  September  1849. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  physician  Theodore  H.  Jewett  (181 5- 
187SI,  by  whom  she  was  greatly  influenced,  and  whom  abe  has 
drawn  in  A  Country  Doctor  (1S84)-  She  studied  at  the  Berwick 
Academy,  and  be^n  her  Itteraiy  career  in  1869,  when  she  con- 
tributed her  first  story  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Uer  best  work 
consists  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  such  as  those  in  The 
Cmtniry  of  the  Pointed  Firs  (1896).  The  People  of  Maine,  with 
their  chancteristic  speech,  manners  and  traditions,  she  describes 
with  peculiar  charm  and  realism,  often  recalling  the  work  of 
Hawthorne.  She  died  at  South  Berwick,  Maine,  on  the  34th  of 
June  igog. 

AmoBS  her  publicationa  are:  DetthoMn  (1877),  a  series  of 
sketches;  CHd  Frimdi  md  Nrm  (1870);  Country  By-ways  (1881); 
A  CoimlTj  Doctor  (1S84),  a  novel;  A  iiarsk  Island  (1685),  a  novel: 
A  White  Htron  and  other  Slorxts(ia6ei)  -,  The  Kint  of  FoUy  Island  and 
other  People  (1S88):  Slramftrt  and  Wayfarer%  O890);  A  Natitt  of 
Winbj  and  other  Talot  (1893} ;  The  Qnun'i  Tvin  and  other  Stories 
(1S99).  and  The  Tary  Later  (1901),  an  historical  novel. 


JIWI  (Heb.  YtkUl,  mut  of  Judab;  Cr.  looBoSBt;  LaL 
Jtiiaeli,  tbe  general  name  for  the  Semitic  pet^  which  inhabited 
Palestine  from  early  times,  and  U  known  in  various  connexions 
as  "  the  Hebrews,"  "  the  Jews,"  and  "  Israel  "  (see  (5  below). 
Their  history  nay  be  divided  into  three  great  periods:  (i)  That 
covered  hj  tbe  CHd  Testament  to  the  foundatioo  of  Judidsm  in 
tbe  Fer^n  age,  (i)  that  of  the  Greek  and  Soman  domination 
to  the  destruction  of  Jcmsalem,  and  (3)  that  of  the  Diaqiom  or 
Dbpenhm  to  the  present  day 

L— Old  Testavemt  HmosT 

t.  The  land  and  Ike  People.— for  tbe  first  two  periods  the 
history  of  the  Jews  is  mainly  chat  of  Palestine.  It  begins  among 
those  pwp\ts  which  occupied  tbe  area  lying  between  the  Nile 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
Sunouoded  by  ancient  seats  of  culture  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia, by  the  mysterious  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  by  the  highlands 
of  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  with  Syria  on  the  north,  was  the 
high  road  of  dvilifation,  trade  and  warlike  enterprise,  and 
the  meeting-place  of  rcl^ns.  lu  small  principalities  were 
entirely  dominated  by  the  great  Powers,  whose  wealtncn  or 
acquiescence  alone  enabled  them  to  rise  above  dependence  or 
vassalage.  The  land  was  traversed  by  old-established  trade 
routes  and  possessed  important  harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba 
and  on  tbe  Mediterrancaa  coast,  the  latter  exposing  it  to  tbe 
influence  of  tbe  Levantine  culture.  It  was  "  the  physical  centre 
of  those  movements  of  history  from  which  the  world  has 
grown."  The  portion  of  this  district  abutttogupon  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts: — Syria  (from  the 
Taurus  to  Henntm)  and  Palestine  (southward  to  the  desert 
bordering  upon  Bgypl).  The  latter  is  about  150  m.  from 
north  to  south  (the  proverbial  "  Dan  to  Beeisheba  "),  with  a 
breadth  vaiying  from  35  to  80  m.,  ix.  about  6040  sq.  m. 
This  excludes  the  laud  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  which  sec 

PALESTDIE. 

From  time  to  time  streams  of  migration  swept  into  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Semitic  tribes  wandered  northwards  from  their  home 
in  Arabia  to  seek  sustenance  in  its  more  fertile  fields,  to  plunder, 
or  to  escape  the  pressure  of  tribes  Id  the  tear.  The  course  leads 
naturally  into  either  Palestine  or  Babylonia,  and,  following  the 
Euphrates,  northern  Syria  is  eventually  reac:hed.  Tribes  also 
moved  down  from  the  north:  nomads,  or  oflshwts  from  the 
powerful  states  which  stretch  into  Asia  Minor.  Such  frequently 
recurring  movements  introduced  new  blood.  Ttibes,  chiefly  of 
pastoral  habits,  settled  down  among  others  who  were  so  neariy 
of  their  own  type  that  ■  complete  amalgamation  could  be 
effected,  and  this  without  any  marked  modification  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  It  is  from 
such  a  fu^on  as  this  that  tbe  ancestors  ot  the  Jews  were 
descended,  and  both  the  history  and  tbe  genius  of  this  people 
can  be  properly  undeiatood  only  'by  taking  Into  account  the 
physical  features  of  their  land  end  the  characteristics  of  the 
Semitic  races  in  general  (see  Palzstinb,  Sutmc  Lanccaces).  i 

3.  Society  and  Seligum.'— Tbe  similarity  uniting  the  peoples 
of  tbe  East  In  respect  of  racial  and  aodal  characteristia  b 
accompanied  1^  a  striking  sbnilailty  of  mental  outlook  which 
has  survived  to  modem  times.  Palestine,  in  spite  of  tbe  numer- 
ous vicissitudes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  has  not  lost 
its  fundamental  characteristics.  Tbe  political  changes  involved 
in  the  Babylonian,  Asqnian,  Esyptian  or  Persian  ornqncsts 
surely  affected  it  as  little  as  tbe  subsequent  waves  of  Greek, 
Roman  and  other  European  invasions.  Even  during  the  tem- 
porary Hellcnization  in  the  second  great  pcridd  the  character 
of  the  people  as  a  wbolt  was  untouched  by  tbe  various  external 
influences  which  produced  so  great  an  effect  on  the  upper  classes. 
When  the  foreign  civilization  perished,  the  old  culture  once  more 
came  to  the  surface.  Hence  it  is  possible,  by  a  comprehensive 
comparative  study  of  Eastern  pec^les,  in  both  ancient  and 
modem  times,  to  supplement  and  itiustrau  within  certain 
limits  our  direct  knowledge  of  the  eariy  Jewish  pe<q>le,  and 
thus  to  understand  more  cleariy  those  cbmcteiistics  whidi  were 
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peculiu  to  them,  in  idatloa  to  thow  which  they  ihared  with 
other  Oriental  peoples. 

Even  before  uitlwntiG  hiitory  begini,  the  dementi  of  religion 
ud  lodety  had  aheady  ayitaUised  Into  a  lotid  coherent  struc- 
ture which  was  to  persist  without  essential  modification.  Reli- 
gion waa  ioKparable  from  ordinary  life,  and,  Uke  that  of  all 
peoples  who  an  dependent  on  the  fndu  of  the  earth,  waa  a 
Datuie-wonh^.  llw  tie  between  deities  and  worshippers 
was  regarded  as  physical  and  entailed  mutual  obligations.  The 
study  of  the  dan-grai^)  as  an  organisation  is  as  instructive 
here  as  in  other  fields.  The  members  of  each  group  lived  oH 
terms  ot  equality,  the  families  forming  a  society  of  wonhfp 
tiK  rites  of  which  were  conducted  by  the  bead.  Such  groups 
(each  with  tu  local  deity)  would  oHnbine  for  definite  purposes 
under  the  impulse  of  external  needs,  but  owing  to  inevitable 
internal  jealousies  and  the  incessant  feuds  among  a  people 
avcne  (nm  djsdpline  nnd  autboiily,  the  nnfotis  weie  not 
necessarily  lasUng.  The  elden  of  these  gnmps  possessed  some 
influence,  and  tended  to  form  an  aristocracy,  which  took  the 
lead  in  sodsl  life,  although  their  authority  generally  depended 
merely  upon  custom.  Individual  leaden  in  times  of  stress 
acquired  a  recognised  supremacy,  and,  onco  a  trtbe  outstripped 
tbe  rest,  the  tqqioTtunitiei  for  continued  advance  gave  fnttfaer 
scope  to  their  authority.  "The  interminable  feuds  of  tribes, 
conducted  on  the  theoiy  of  blood-revenge,  .  ,  .  can  seldom 
be  durably  healed  without  tbe  intervention  of  a  third  party 
who  is  called  in  as  arbiter,  and  fa  this  way  an  Impartial  and 
wiK  power  acqnires  of  necessity  a  great  and  beneficent  Influence 
over  all  around  it "  (W.  R.  Smith).  In  time,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  inherent  individualism  and  impatience  of  control,  veri- 
taUe  de^Kitisms  arose  in  tbe  SemiUc  world,  although  such 
WtaaliatioDs  were  invuiaUy  liable  to  sadden  collapae  as  the  old 
forma  of  life  broke  down  with  changing  conditions.' 

J.  B»iy  ffirtofy.^Already  in  tlie  15th  century  B.C.  Palestine 
was  inbidnted  by  a  settled  people  whose  language,  thought  and 
religion  were  not  isdically  different  several  hundred  years  later. 
Small  native  princes  ndcd  as  vassals  of  Egypt  which,  after 
eqicning  tbe  Hykaos  ffom  its  bnders,  had  entered  upon  1  series 
of  conquests  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Some  centuries  pre- 
viously, however,  Babylonia  had  laid  claim  to  the  western  states, 
and  the  Babylonian  Asqirian)  script  and  language  were  now 
vsed,  not  merely  in  tbe  ^plooutlc  omespondence  between 
Egypt  and  Asia,  but  abo  for  matters  of  private  and  everyday 
life  among  the  I^estinian  princes  themselves.  To  what  extent 
specific  Babylonian  influence  showed  itself  In  other  directions 
is  not  com^tely  known.  Canaan  (Palestine  and  the  south 
Phoenician  coast  land)  and  Amor  (Lebanon  district  and  beyond) 
were  under  tbe  constant  supervision  of  Egypt,  and  Egyptian 
officials  journeyed  round  to  collect  tribute,  to  attend  to  com- 
plaints, and  to  assure  themselves  of  tbe  aUegiance  of  the  vassals. 
The  Amaroa  tablets  and  those  more  recently  found  at  Taaimek 
(bibl.  Taanach),  together  with  the  contemporary  archaeological 
evidence  (from  Lachish,  Gezer,  Me^ddo,  Jericho,  Ac),  rquesent 
advanced  conditions  of  life  and  culture,  tbe  precise  chronological 
limits  of  which  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  This 
age,  with  its  regular  maritime  intercoune  between  the  Aegean 
setilcmenis,  Phoenicia  and  the  Delta,  and  with  lines  ol  caravatu 
connecting  Babylonia,  North  Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt,  presents 
t  remarkable  picture  of  life  and  activity,  in  the  centre  of  which 
lies  Palestine,  with  here  and  there  Egyptian  colonies  and  some 
traces  of  Egyptian  cults.  The  history  of  this,  the  "  Amama  " 
age,  reveals  a  state  of  anarchy  in  Palestine  (or  which  the  weak- 
ness of  Egypt  and  the  downward  pressure      north  Syiiao 

t  On  tbe  homogeneity  of  thepopulatlon,  tee  further,  W.  R.  Smith, 
RditiM  ^  Ot*  Stmiia  (sod  chaps,  i.-iu.) :  T.  NOldeke.  Sk^htM 
Jrmn  Eatlem  Hixtorj,  pp.  1-30  (on  "  Some  Characteristics  of  the 
"Semitic  Race  ") ;  and  especially  E.  lAtytr.Gtsck.  d.  AtUrtiimt{.3aA  ed., 
i  1(330,  sqq.).  For  the  relation  between  the  Kognphical  character- 
Isiic*  and  the  poKticsl  history,  see  G.  A.  Sfflito.  Historical  Gtefrapky 

■  For  fnller  Infonnathm  on  thb  MCtion  see  FALBsnim:  Hiitory. 
and  tbe  related  poftioos  of  Babvuhua  AMD  Assyria,  EcTrr, 
Himxia,  Stbia. 
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peoples  were  responsible.  Subdivided  Into  a  number  of  littk 
local  principalities,  Palestine  was  suffering  both  from  intcnal 
intrigues  and  from  the  designs  of  this  nortbetn  pvwer.  It  is 
now  that  we  find  tlte  restless  QalHru,  a  name  which  b  coounoidy 
identified  with  that  of  the  "  Hebrews  "  Cibrim).  They  oBa 
themselves  where  necessary  to  either  pany,  and  some  at  least 
'perhaps  belonged  to  tbe  settled  populatloB.  Tlie  growing 
prominence  of  the  new  northern  group  of  "  Hittite  "  states  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  energies  of  Egypt,  and  when  again  we  have 
more  estemal  light  upon  Palestinian  btsloiy,  tbe  Hittites  (9.1.) 
are  found  stronj^y  entrenched  in  the  land.  But  by  the  end  of 
tbe  first  quarter  of  tbe  13th  centuty  bjc  Egypt  bad  Tcomred  iu 
province  (precise  boundary  uncettaln),  leaving  its  limlB  in  paa> 
session  of  Syria.  Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century  tbe 
Egyptian  king  Memeptah  (Mineptah)  records  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Palestine,  and  aUudes  to  tbe  defeat  of  Canaan,  Ascaloa. 
Geser,  Yenuam  ^  Lebanon)  and  (tbe  people  or  tribe)  Israd.' 
Bodies  of  aliens  f  nnn  the  Levantine  coast  had  previously 
threatened  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  at  the  begjtmhig  of  tbe  lath 
century  they  formed  a  coalition  on  land  and  sea  which  taxed 
all  the  resources  <d  Rameses  IXL  In  tbe  Puraaati,  aHMtently 
the  most  Influential  of  these  peoples,  may  be  Rcogniaed  tbe  origin 
ot  tbe  name  "  Philistine."  The  Hittite  power  beciow  weaker, 
and  the  invaders,  in  s|rite  of  defeat,  appear  to  have  succeeded 
in  maintaining  themselves  on  the  sea  coast  External  history, 
however,  is  very  fragmentary  Just  at  the  age  when  iu  evidence 
wouUbemost  wclciw)&  Foratimethefateof  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine seems  to  have  been  no  longer  controlled  by  the  great  powers. 
When  the  curtain  rises  again  we  enter  upon  the  hbtnical 
traditions  of  the  Old  TcstamenL 

4.  BiilU^  JVufdry.— For  the  rest  of  the  first  period  the  Old 
Testament  ionns  the  main  sonrca.  It  n*"tfii"T  in  Ua  the 
history  itself  in  two  forms:  (o)  tiom  tbe  creation  of  man  to 
the  fall  of  Judah  (Genesl»-i  Kings),  which  is  supplenttented  and 
continued  further — (b)  to  the  foundation  of  Judaism  in  tbe 
5th  century  B.C.  (Chrtmidet— Esta-Ndwmiah).  In  tbe  Ug^t  of 
contemporary  monuments,  ardueological  evidence,  tbe  pingieas 
of  scientific  knowledge  aiul  the  reccfnised  methods  of  modern 
historical  criticism,  the  Rpresentation  of  the  origin  of  mankind 
and  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  can  no  longer 
be  implicitly  accepted.  Written  by  an  Oriental  people  ud 
dotlied  in  an  Orient*!  dress,  the  Old  Testament  does  not  contain 
objective  records,  but  subjective  history  written  and  bicoipontcd 
for  specific  purposes.  Like  many  Oriental  works  It  is  a  compila- 
tion, as  may  be  illustrated  from  a  Comparison  of  Chronides  with 
Samuel-Kinp,  and  the  represenution  of  the  past  in  the  li^  of 
the  prcMit  (as  exemplified  in  Chronicles)  is  a  frequently  recur- 
ring idwruMnenon.  The  critical  ciaminatlon  at  tbie  nature  and 
growth  of  this  compilation  has  reit>oved  much  that  bad  fomcriy 
caused  insuperable  difficulties  and  had  quite  unnecessarily  been 
made  an  integral  or  a  rdevant  part  of  practical  religion.  On 
Uie  other  hand,  critidsm  bu  given  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  CM 
Testament  tiistory,  and  has  brought  into  relief  the  central 
truths  which  really  are  vital;  it  may  be  said  to  have  teplacctl 
a  divine  account  of  man  by  man's  account  of  tbe  divine. 
Scholars  are  now  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the  intcraal 
features  arc  best  exj^ined  by  the  Craf-Wellhausen  hypothesis. 
This  involves  the  view  that  the  historical  traditions  are  mainly 
due  to  two  characteristic  though  very  complicated  reccnsMns, 
one  under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Deuteronomy  (Joshua 
to  Kings,  see  f  so),  the  other,  of  a  more  priestly  cbaraaer 
(akin  to  Leviticus],  of  sontewhat  later  date  (Genesis  to  Joshua, 
with  traces  in  Judges  to  Kings,  see  |  33).  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  problems  relating  to  the  nature,  limits  and  dates 
of  the  two  recensions,  of  the  iiKorporated  sources,  and  of  other 
sources  (whether  early  or  late)  of  independent  origin;  aitd  here 
there  is  naturally  room  for  much  divergence  of  opinion.  Older 
material  (often  of  composite  origin)  has  been  used,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  historical  information,  as  with 
the  object  erf  showing  the  religious  significance  of  past  Ustoiy; 

•  Or  lami  Und.  W.  Spiegilbcig,  OHml.  IJt.ZtiLA  (t^og),  cals. 
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lai  the  lerics  Josbut-Kinp  k  utually  included  laiMg  tbe 
"pnpbeu"  in  Jewish  reckoning  {wte  MtDuSH).  In  genenl, 
OK  my  often  otMcrve  that  freedom  which  it  diancteiiitic  of 
ctriy  and  unscKalific  historians.  Thus  one  may  note  the 
mliiping  of  older  nuterial  to  agree  with  later  tbou^t,  the 
buildbig  up  of  past  periods  fnn  the  lecorda  of  .other  periods, 
ud  a  frequent  Joss  of  pcrapective.  Tbe  historical  traditions 
are  to  be  supplemented  by  the  great  body  of  prophetic, 
and  poetic  literature  which  reveal  contemporary  conditions  in 
nrions  internal  literary,  theological  or  sociolosical  features. 
Tht  invntigalton  of  their  true  historical  background  and  of  the 
trostwonhineat  o(  their  external  setthig  (cf.  titles  of  psalms, 
dates  and  beidingi  of  prophecies)  involves  a  criticism  of  the 
bistorical  tnditions  themselves,  and  thus  the  two  major  classes 
of  material  must  be  constantly  examined  both  separately  and  la 
Ihdr  bearing  on  one  another.  In  a  word,  tbe  study  of  lubHcal 
batoiy,  which  is  dqxndent  In  tlte  first  instance  upon  the  written 
sources,  demands  constant  attention  to  the  text  (which  has 
bad  an  interesting  history)  and  to  the  literary  features;  and  it 
requires  a  S3rmpathetic  acquaintance  with  Oriental  life  and 
thought,  both  ancient  and  modem,  an  appreciation  of  the  neccs- 
Bty  <tf  employing  the  methods  of  scientific  mearch,  and  (from 
the  theidc^ical  dde)  a  leaaoned  estimate  of  the  dqiciidence  of 
individual  religtotis  ooovictions  upon  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament.* 

In  view  el  the  mnaeraos  articles  in  this  work  dealing  with  biblical 
■object*,*  the  pnaent  sketch  is  limited  to  the  outline*  oi  the  tra- 
ditioDal  hi*toi^;  the  religiou*  aspect  in  it*  bearing  upon  biblical 
theology  (whKH  i*  cloielv  bound  up  with  the  tradition*)  t* 
bandit  BCparately  under  Hbbbsw  Religion.  The  related  Utera- 
tun  i*  enonnou*  (aee  the  bibliographies  to  the  special  articles);  it 
■  iodeied  annually  in  Orientaitith*  BiUiopapku  (Berlin),  and  is 
mefuUy  summarized  in  the  Tkedcetjck*  JaMreiberUkl  (Berlin).  On 
the  development  of  the  study  of  biblical  history  see  C.  A.  BrigKi. 
Study  of  Holy  ScripiHT*  (1899),  especially  ch.  xx.  The  first  Ecicntihc 
bistorical  work  was  by  H.  Ewald.  GmcA.  ^  Vofies /sroef  (1843;  3rd 
ed.. '1864-1B6S;  Eng.  trans.,  1869-1883),  populaiiicd  by  Arthur 
Penifcyn  Stanley  in  his  Hitl.  o/Ib  JtwukChurck  (1863-1879).  The 
works  of  J.  Wdlhausen  (especially  Frokfomtna  lollteHul.  ofltrad. 
Eng.  trans..  1885,  alio  the  brilliant  article  "  Israel  "  in  the  9th  ed.  of 
the  Entj.  Brit.,  1879)  were  epoch-making:  his  position  was  inter- 
praied  to  English  reader*  by  W.  Roberuon  Smith  (OU  Tat.  in 
Jtmuk  CkitrtM,  i8Sf,  and  cd..  itoa:  Propktlt  of  Itratt,  t88a,  3iid 
ed.  by  T.  K.  Cheyne,  ■9(»)-  The  historical  (and  related)  works 
T  K  Cheyne.  It.  Graeti.  H.  Cuthc,  F.  C.  Kent.  A.  Kittel,  W.  H. 
KoKcr*,  A_  Kuenen.  C.  Piepenbring,  and  especially  B.  Stade,  al- 
thowsh  varying  gieatly  in  standpoint,  ate  among  the  most  valuable 
by  recent  scholar*:  H.  P.  Smith's  OU  TetL  HuL  ("  International 


Ljhrary,"  Edinburgh.  1903)  1*  in  manv  respects  the 
n»st  serviceable  and  complete  study;  a  modem  and  more  critical 
"  E«ald  "  i*  a  deeideratum.  For  the  works  of  numerous  other 
scholan  who  have  furthered  Old  Testament  icsearch  in  the  pa*t  it 
most  suffice  to  refer  to  the  annotated  U*t  by  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Boolu 
for  O.T.  Study  (Chic^,  1908}. 

For  the  external  history,  E.  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inter,  and  Ik* 
Old  Ttstomau  (Eng.  trans,  by  O.  C.  Whitehouse.  1885-1888)  is  stiU 
helpful:  amor^  the  less  technical  work*  are  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Hittory, 
Probktty  and  tk€  MonwiunU;  B.  Paton,  Syria  and  PaUiltnt  ltg02}; 
G.  Maspero. /f ill.  onei^ne  (6th  ed.,  1904);  A.  Jeremias.i4fl«  Tttt.  im 
LUktt  d.  Allen  Orient!  (ind  ed.,  1906);  and  especially  Altoruntal. 
Texie  K.  Bilder  t«>M  AU«n  TeiL,  ed.  1^  H.  Gressman,  with  A.  Ungnad 
an.I  H.  RanVe  1.\f)'<^j).  TVie  rnna  complete  is  ih.n  of  Ed.  Meyer, 
Cttch.  d.  Alterlkums  (intj  1907  sqq.).  Th.it  oi  Jeremias  follows 
Boon  the  lines  of  H.  Wincklir,  wlio-*  works  ritpart  from  the  some- 
Wllat  narrow  limits  of  purely  "  Israelite  "  histories,  emphasize  the 
Hccssity  of  observing  the  cnaractcriatics  of  Oricnud  thought  and 
paGcy,  and  are  invaluable  for  discriminating  students.  Winckler's 
Mta  views  are  condensed  in  the  3rd  edition — a  rewriting — of 
Under's  verk  iffMuutkr.  u.  d.  Alu  Testament,  1903).  and,  with  an 
Mnctivw  account  of  the  history  of  "  ancient  nearer  Asia,"  in 
WT.  VUmMt  WorWt  History,  us.  (i903)-   All  modem 


■  It  is  mcful  to  compare  the  critical  study  of  the  Kwan  («.».), 
where,  iKwrcser,  the  investintltm  of  its  vanoua  "  icvdatians  '  Is 
rimpler  than  that  of  the  biuical  "  prophecie*  "  an  aocoont  of  the 
greater  wealth  of  independent  historical  tradidon.  See  also  G.  D. 
Cny,  Cpniemporarj  Rnitm  (July  1907);  A.  A.  Sevan,  Cambridge 
BMieal  BsMyt  {cd.  Swete,  1909),  pp.  1-19. 

*  See  pciinarify  Bible:  OU  Teitowitnt;  the  articles  on  the  con- 
tent* and  literary  structure  of  the  several  books;  the  various  bio- 
graphical, topognphical  and  ethnical  articles,  and  the  separate 
tmtosent  of  tbe  more  inpoctant  subjecu  (m-  Lbvitbs,  Pkophbt, 
Sacaincs). 
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hiibiries  of  any  value  are  necessarily  compromise*  between  the 
biblical  tradition*  and  the  results  of  recent  investigation,  and  thoee 
studiM  which  appear  to  depart  moat  wklely  from  the  biblical  or 
canooical  representation  often  do  greater  justice  to  the  evidence  as 
a  whole  than  the  slighter  or  more  conservative  and  apologetic 
rcconstivctions.*  Sdentilic  biblical  historical  study,  nevertheless, 
is  StiU  in  a  relatively  backward  condition ;  and  although  the  labours 
of  ichotars  since  Ewald  constitute  a  distinct  epoch,  the  trend  of 
research  points  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  purely  subjec- 
tive literary  material  requiresa  more  historical  treatment  in  the  light 
of  our  increasing  knowledge  of  external  and  internal  conditions  in 
the  old  Oriental  worid.  But  an  inductive  and  deductive  treatment, 
both  comprehensive  and  in  due  proportion,  does  not  as  yet  (1910) 
exist,  and  awaits  fuller  cxtenul  evidence.* 

S-  Traditiont  0}  Oripn.—The  Old  Testament  preserves  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  litcrattire,  representing  different  stand* 
points,  which  passed  through  several  bands  before  it  reached  its 
present  form.  Surrotmded  by  ancient  civilizations  where  writing 
had  long  been  known,  and  enjoying,  as  excavation  has  proved,  a 
cotisiderable  amount  of  mateiial  culture,  Palestine  could  look 
back  upon  a  lengthy  and  stirring  history  which,  however,  has 
rarely  left  its  mark  upon  our  records.  Whatever  ancient  sources 
may  have  been  accessible,  whatever  trustworthy  traditions  were 
in  circulation,  and  whatever  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Orienial 
world  might  lead  one  to  expect,  one  is  naturally  restricted  in 
tbe  first  instance  to  those  undated  records  which  have  survived 
in  the  form  which  the  last  editors  gave  to  them.  The  critical 
investigation  of  these  records  is  the  indispensable  prelude  to 
all  serious  biblical  study,  and  hasty  or  sweeping  dediKtions 
from  monumental  or  archaeological  evidence,  or  versions  com- 
piled promiscuously  from  materials  of  distinct  origin,  are  alike 
hazardous.  A  glimpse  at  Palestine  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  millennium  (f  3)  prepares  us  for  busy  scenes  and 
active  intercourse,  but  it  is  not  a  history  of  this  kind  which  the 
biblical  historians  themselves  transmit.  At  an  age  when— on 
literary-critical  grounds — tbe  Old  Testament  writings  were 
assuming  their  present  form,  it  was  possible  to  divide  the  im- 
mediately preceding  centuries  into  three  distinct  periods,  ia)  The 
first,  that  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms:  Israel  (Ephraim  or  Samaria) 
in  the  northern  half  of  Palestine^  and  Judah  in  the  south.  Then 
(A)  the  former  lost  its  independence  towards  the  close  of  the  8th 
century  -b.c,  when  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  were  canied 
away;  an^  the  latter  shared  the  fate  of  exile  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th,  but  succeeded  in  making  a  fresh  reconstruction  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  Jaler.  Finally  (c),  in  the  so-called  "  post-exilic  " 
period,  religion  and  life  were  reorganized  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  spirit;  relations  with  Samaria  were  broken  off,  and  Judaism 
took  its  definite  character,  perhaps  about  the  middle  or  close 
of  the  5th  century.  Throughout  these  vicissitudes  there  were 
important  political  and  religious  changes  which  render  the  study 
of  the  composite  sources  a  work  of  unique  difficulty.  In  addition 
to  this  it  ^ould  be  noticed  that  the  term  "  Jew  "  (originally 
Yehudi),  in  spite  of  its  wider  application,  means  properly  "  man 
of  Judah,"  i.e.  of  that  small  district  which,  with  Jerusalem  as 
its  capital,  became  the  centre  of  Judaism.  The  favourite  name 
"  Israel  "  with  all  its  religious  and  national  associations  is  some- 
what ambiguous  in  an  bbtorical  sketch,  tince,  although  it  is  used 
as  opposed  to  Judah  (a),  it  ultimately  came  to  designate  the  true 
nuclctis  of  the  worshippers  of  the  national  god  Yahweh  as  op- 
posed to  the  Samaritans,  tbe  later  inhabitants  of  Israelite  territory 
(r),  A  more  general  term  is  "  Hebrew  "  (see  Hebrew  Language), 
which,  whether  originally  identical  with  the  IJabiru  or  not  ({  3), 
is  used  in  contrast  to  foreigners,  and  this  non-committal  ethnic 

■On  the  bearing  of  external  evidence  upon  the  Internal  biblical 
records,  see  especially  5.  R.  Driver's  enay  in  Hogarth's  Antluray 
atidArehaeototyid.tiM>A.A.  Sevan,  Cnlieai  Smev  (1897),  p- 4ns 
sqq.,  1898,  pp.  131  sqq-):  G.  B.  Gray,  Expositor,  May  1898;  W.  G- 
Jonian.  BiS.  Crit.  and  Modem  Tkoufht  (i909)>  PP-  43  sqq. 

*  For  the  sections  which  follow  the  present  writer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  his  introductory  contributions  in  the  Expotilor 
(June.  1906;  "The  Criticism  of  the  O.T.");  the  Jtaisk  Quarterly 
Review  (July  ii^os-January  1907  -  Criiicat  Notes  on  O.T.  History, 
especially  sect^n*  vii.-ix.);  July  and  October  1907,  April  1908; 
Amtr.  Jou 


eaitw  (July  ii^os-January  1007  -  Criiicat  Notes  on  O.T.  History, 

— --'1y  section*  vii.-ix.);  J_  ,   

'Mem.  Theol.  (July  1909.  "Simeon  and  Levi:  the  Problem 
of  tbe  Old  Testament"};  and  Swete's  CanOridit  Bib.  Ettuyt, 


pp.  94-89  ("  The  Present  Stage  of  O.T.  Research  "| 
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dcferva  preference  where  prccte  Astlnction  b  anaeceMaty  or 
imposiible. 

■  The  tnditioDS  wbicn  prevailed  among  the  Hebrewi  conccmiag 
thdr  origin  bdoBC  to  a  tine  when  Judab  and  Itrad  were  retarded 
aa  •  unit.  Twelve  divltiou  or  tribci,  of  which  Judah  wu  one, 
beM  together  by  a  traditioiial  sentiment,  were  traced  back  to 
tbe  aooi  ol  Jacob  (otherwise  known  as  Israel),  the  son  of  Isaac 
and  gnuidioa  of  Abraham.  Their  names  vary  in  origin  and 
(wobab^  alto  in  point  of  age,  and  wbeie  they  leptwnt  fixed 
terrltoiiid  limits,  tbe  districu  so  described  were  in  •ome  cases 
certainly  peopled  by  groups  of  tMn-Israelite  ancestry.  But  as 
tribal  names  they  invited  explanation,  and  of  the  many  character- 
btic  traditions  which  were  doubtless  current  a  number  have 
been  prewrved,  though  not  in  any-very  early  dieaa.  Cloae 
rclatiombfp  was  rccogniied  with  the  Aramaeans,  with  Edom, 
Moab  and  Ammon.  This  is  characteristically  expressed  when 
Esau,  the  ancestor  of  Edom,  is  represented  as  the  brother  of 
Jacob,  or  when  Moab  and  Aniroon  are  the  children  of  Lot,  Abra- 
ham's nephew  (tee  GunALOev:  Biblkaf)..  Abraham,  it  was 
be&vcd,  came  from  Harran  (Cairhac),  prinuiily  from  Babylonia, 
and  Jacob  re-enters  from  Gilead  in  the  north-east  with  his 
Aramaean  wives  and  concubirtes  and  their  families  (Benjamin 
excepted).  It  i*  on  this  occasion  that  Jacob's  name  b  changed 
to  InaeL  thae  traditions  of  migration  and  kinship  are  in  thnn- 
selves  entirely  credible,  but  tbe  detailed  accounts  of  the  ancestors 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  as  given  in  Genesis,  are  inherently 
doubtful  as  regards  both  the  internal  conditions,  which  the  (late) 
chflHiological  scheme  ascribes  to  the  first  half  of  the  second 
millermium  nx.,  and  the  general  drcumstances  of  the  life  of  these 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land.  From  a  variety  of  Independent 
reasons  one  b  forced  to  conclude  that,  whatever  historical 
dements  they  may  cmtain,  the  stories  of  this  remote  past 
represent  the  form  which  tradition  had  taken  in  a  very  much 
later  age. 

Opiiuon  b  at  variance  regarding  the  patriarchal  narratives  as  a 
whole.  To  deny  tbeir  historical  character  is  to  reject  them  as 
trustworthy  aocouats  of  the  age  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  and 
even  tbow  Kbolara  who  claim  that  they  are  enentislly  historical 
abeadygo  so  br  as  to  coacede  idealintion  and  the  poiailriliiy  or 
pmbabioty  of  later  revision.  The  failure  to  apprehend  historical- 
method  has  often  led  to  the  fallacious  argument  that  the  trutt- 
wortbineN  of  individual  features  juitiiies  our  accepting  tbe  whole, 
orthattheelimiiutionofunhistorical  element!  will  leave  an  hiitorical 
renduum.  Here  and  frequently  elsewhere  in  biblical  history  it  is 
qecessary  to  allow  that  a  genuine  historical  tradition  may  be  clothed 
In  an  unhistorical  dress,  but  since  many  diverse  motives  are  often 
concentrated  upon  one  narrative  It.f.  Gen.  xxaii.  ia~^,  nxiv., 
xxxviii.),  the  work  of  internal  histoncal  criticism  (tn  view  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  evidence)  can  rarely  claim  finality.  The  patriarchal 
narrative*  themielves  belong  to  the  popular  slock  of  tradition  of 
which  only  a  portion  ha*  been  preserved.  Many  of  the  elements  lie 
outside  queitions  of  time  ana  place  and  are  almost  immemorial. 
Some  appear  written  for  the  first  time  in  the  book  of  Jubilees,  in 
"  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  "  (both  perhaps  and 
century  a.c.)  and  in  later  sources;  and  alihough  in  Ccneus  the 
stories  are  now  in.a  post  .exilic  setting  (a  stage  earlier  than  JubilcciJ, 
the  rider  portions  may  well  belong  to  the  jih  or  6th  cent  This 
question,  bowever,  will  rest  upon  those  criteria  alone  which  are  of 
true  chrooologicsl  validity  (see  further  Ckmbsis). 

Hie  story  of  the  settlement  of  tbe  national  and  tribal  anceston 
in  Palestine  interrupted  by  an  accotmt  of  the  southward  move- 
ment <rf  Jacob  {or  Israd)  ajid  his  sons  into  a  district  under  the 
inuMdiate  inflnence  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  After  an  interval 
trf  tincertain  duration  we  find  in  Exodus  a  numerous  people 
subjected  to  rigorous  oppression.  No  longer  individual  sons  of 
Jacob  or  Israel,  united  tribes  were  led  out  by  Moses  and  Aaron; 
and,  after  a  series  of  incidents  extending  over  forty  years,  the 
"  children  of  Israd  "  invaded  the  laiul  in  which  thdr  ancestors 
had  lived.  The  traditions  emtwdted  in  the  books  Exodus- 
Joshua  are  considerably  later  than  the  apparent  date  of  the 
events  themselves,  and  amid  the  diverse  and  often  conflicting 
data  it  Is  possible  to  tecogniae  distinct  groups  due  to  some  extent 
to  distinct  historical  conditions.  The  story  of  the  "  exodus  "  b 
that  of  the  religious  birth  of  "  Israd,"  joined  by  covenant  with 
the  national  god  Yahweh^-whose  aid  in  times  of  peril  and  need 
■  On  the  name  aaa  Jibovab,  Tbthaohahmatom. 


proved  bU  supremacy.  In  Moses  (f  .*.)  was  seen  the  founder  of 
Israel's  rdigion  and  laws;  in  Aaron  (f.t.)  the  prototype  of  the 
Israelite  priesthood.  Although  it  is  dUhcult  to  determine  the 
true  historical  kemd,  two  features  are  most  prominent  in  the 
narratives  vMch  the  post-eiilic  compiler  has  incorporated:  the 
revehttk>nof  Y^weh,andthemovementintoPalesiine.  Vahwch 
bad  admittedly  been  the  God  of  Israel's  ancestors,  but  his  name 
wasenIynowmadeknown(Eimd.iii  ij s(|q.,vL >aeq ),and this 
conception  of  a  new  en  in  Yafaweh's  rriations  with  the  people 
b  asaodated  with  the  family  of  Moses  and  with  small  groups 
from  the  south  of  Palestine  which  reappear  in  religious  move- 
ments in  later  tustoiy  (see  Kemtes).  Amid  a  great  vaneiy  of 
motives  the  prominence  of  Kadesh'in  south  Palestine  b  to  be 
ncognind,  but  it  b  nBoertain  what  dsns  or  tribes  were  at 
Kadesh,  and  it  b  poa^^  that  traditions,  originally  confined  to 
those  with  wliom  the  new  conception  of  Yahweh  is  connected, 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  others  who  came  to  regard  ihctn- 
sdves  as  tbe  woishippers  of  the  only  true  Yahvnh.  At  aM 
events,  two  tpilte  distinct  views  teem  to  umierlb  the  lyf  i-g 
books  of  the  OM  Testament.  T^  one  associates  itself  with  the 
ancestors  of  tbe  Hebrews  and  has  an  ethnic  character.  The 
other,  part  of  the  religious  history  of  "  Israel,"  b  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  religiouf  genius  of  the  people,  and  b  partly 
coiuiected  with  dans  from  the  south  of  Palatine  whose  influence 
ajqieara  In  later  times.  Other  factors  in  the  literary  growth  vt 
the  present  narratives  are  not  eiduded  (see  funher  |  S;  and 
Exodus,  Thb).» 

6.  The  MoHorcky  ^  Itrad.—The  book  of  Joshua  coniinoes  the 
fortunes  of  the  "  children  of  brad  "  and  describes  a  iifrn  nfiil 
occupation  of  Palestine  tqr  the  united  triba  "Ilib  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  other  records  of  the  partial  successes  of 
individual  groups  (Judg.  i.).  Tbe  former,  however,  is  based 
t^Mn  the  account  of  victories  by  the  Ephraimite  Joshua  over 
confederathMis  of  petty  khip  to  the  south  and  nonh  of  central 
Pakatioe,  apparently  the  spedfic  traditions  of  the  peo|^  «rf 
Efdiraim  describing  from  their  standpoint  the  entire  conquest 
of  Palestine.*  The  book  of  Judges  represents  a  period  of  unrest 
after  the  settlement  of  the  peoptc.  Euemal  oppressioB  ^nd 
intenutl  rivalries  rent  tbe  teadilcs,  and  in  the  religious  philo- 
sophy of  a  later  (Deuteronomic)  age  the  period  is  represented  as 
one  of  alternate  apostasy  from  and  of  penitent  return  to  tbe 
Yahweh  of  the  "  exodus."  Some  vague  recollection  of  known 
hutorical  evenu  ({  j  end)  might  be  cbiimed  among  the  tradiiiona 
ascribed  to  the  dosing  centuries  of  the  secsod  miUennium,  but 
the  view  that  the  ptdude  to  the  monarchy  was  an  en  when 
individual  leaders  "  judged  "  all  Israel  finds  no  support  in  the 
older  narratives,  where  the  heroes  of  the  age  (witose  correct 
sequence  b  uncertain)  enjoy  only  a  local  fame.  Tbe  best 
historical  nanathcs  belong  to  Israel  and  Gilead,  Judah  scarcely 
appears,  and  In  a  relatively  old  poetical  account  of  a  great  fight 
of  the  united  tribes  against  a  northern  adversary  lies  outside  the 
writer's  horizon  or  interest  (Judg.  v.,  see  DeboxarV  Stories 
of  successful  warfare  and  of  temporary  leaden  (see  Auhelech; 
Ekod:  CmEOM;  Jeibibmi)  form  an  introduction  to  tbe  institw. 
tion  of  the  Israelite  monatdiy,  an  epoch  of  supreme  Importance 
in  biblical  history.  The  hennc  figure  who  stands  at  the  head 
is  Saul  ("  asked  "),  and  two  accounts  of  hu  rise  are  recorded, 
(i)  The  Philistines,  a  foreign  pet^e  whose  presence  in  Palestine 

■  The  story  of  Joseph  has  distinctive  Internal  features  of  its  cma. 
and  appears  to  be  from  an  Independent  cycle,  which  has  been  used 
to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Settlement  and  the  Exodus; 
see  alio  Ed.  Meyer,  DU  Iiraelittti  u.  iin  Naekbaniammr  ri9o6}, 
pp.  339/  4u:  B.  Luther,  ibid.  pp.  io8  *eq„  142  sqq.  Neither  o(  tbe 
poem*  m  UHnit.  xxxii.  seq.  alluoe*  to  an  escape  from  Egypt:  lintri 
u  merely  a  desert  tribe  insinred  to  settle  in  Palestine.  Apparently 
even  the  older  accounts  of  the  csodos  are  not  of  very  great  anti- 
quity; according  to  Jeremiah  ii.  3,  7  (cf.  Ho*.  U.  15)  some  tradition* 
of  the  wilderness  must  have  represented  Israel  in  a  very  favout^ile 
light ;  for  the  "  canonical  "  view,  see  Exekiel  xvt,  xx..  xxiii. 

'The  capture  of  central  Palestine  itself  is  not  recorded:  sc- 
cording  to  its  own  tradition*  the  diitrict  had  been  seised  t^  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlviii.  la:  cf.  the  late  form  of  the  tradition  in  Jubilee*  xxidv.). 
This  conception  of  a  conquering  hero  is  entirety  dutinct  from  the 
narratives  of  tbe  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  Ac  Uc>ar  aad 
Luther,  «^  cil.  pp.  iio^  axj  aeq.,  415, 433]. 
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hu  already  been  noticed,  had  opprased  Israel  (cf.  Savson)  untfl 
a  brilliant  victory  wu  gained  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  wme 
acoiunl  of  whoie  aarly  history  is  recorded.  He  himacU  held 
supTcme  sway  over  all  Israel  as  the  last  of  the  "  judges  "  until 
compelled  t«  acnede  to  the  popular  demaod  for  a  king.  The 
ytmns  Saul  was  cfaoMD  by  lot  and  gained  unanimous  recognitioo 
by  delivering  Jabesb  In  Gilead  from  the  Asuoonltes.  (>)  But 
other  traditions  represent  the  people  scattered  and  in  hiding; 
Israel  is  groaning  under  the  Philistine  yoke,  and  the  unknown 
Saul  is  raised  up  by  Yahweb  to  save  his  people.  This  he  accom- 
plishca  with  the  help  of  his  son  Jonathan.  The  fiist  account, 
^tbou^  DOW  cMenlial  to  the  canonical  history,  clearly  gives 
a  less  authentic  account  of  the  chan^  from  the  "  judges  "  to  the 
monarchy,  whUe  the  second  is  fragmentary  and  can  hardly  be 
fitted  into  the  present  historical  thread  (ice  Saul).  At  all  cvenu 
the  fint  of  a  series  of  annalisiic  notices  of  the  king*  of  Israel 
ascribes  to  Saul  conquesu  over  the  surrounding  peoples  to  an 
extent  which  implies  that  the  district  of  Judah  formed  part  of 
his  kingdom  (i  Sam.  zlv.  47  seq).  His  might  is  attested  also  by 
the  fine  elegy  {3  Sam.  L  19  sqq.)  over  the  death  of  two  great 
Israelite  heroes,  Saul  and  Jonathu,  knit  together  by  mutual  love, 
intepartUe  in  life  and  dath,  whose  unhappy  end  i^ter  a  career 
of  success  was  a  national  misfortune.  Dbaster  bad  come  upon 
the  north,  and  the  plain  of  Jezreel  saw  the  total  defeat  of  the 
king  and  ibe  rout  of  his  amy.  Hx  couit  was  hastily  removed 
BcioM  the  Jonbu)  (o  Mahanaim,  where  SauTs  aon  Ishbaal 
(Ish4wAeth),  thanks  to  lus  general  Abner,  reooveied  timt  of  the 
lost  picsttse.  In  circumstances  which  are  not  detafled,  the 
kingdom  seems  to  have  regained  its  strength,  and  Ishbaal  is 
credited  with  a  reign  <rf  two  years  over  Israel  and  Gilead  (3  Sam. 
n.  S-io;  contrast  1. 11).  But  at  this  point  the  Kantyannals  are 
suspended  and  the  Ustoiy  of  the  age  is  given  In  more  popular 
sources.  Both  Israel  and  Judah  had  their  own  annab,  brief 
excerpt*  from  which  appear  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  fUngs  and 
Chronicles,  and  they  are  supplemented  by  fuller  narratives  of  dis- 
tinct  and  more  popular  origin.  The  writings  are  the  result  of  a 
CDntiBued  literary  process,  and  the  Israelite  national  history  has 
come  down  to  ns  thrau^  Judaean  hands,  with  the  result  that  much 
of  it  has  been  coloured  by  late  Judaean  feeling.  It  is  precisely 
in  Saul's  lime  that  the  account  <rf  the  Judaean  monarchy,  or 
perhaps  of  the  ooBardiy  from  tho  Jndacaa  standpoint,  now 
begins. 

7.  The  Uonarcky  of  Judah. — Certain  tiadittons  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  appear  to  have  looked  back  upon  a  movement  from 
the  south,  traces  of  which  underlie  the  present  account  of  the 
"  etoduB."  Hie  land  was  full  of  "  sonstrf  Anak,"  giants  who  had 
terrified  the  icouu  sent  frtmi  Kadesh.  Caleb  {q.v.)  alone  had 
diMinguisbed  himself  by  his  fearlessness,  and  the  clan  Caleb 
drove  them  out  from  Hebron  in  south  Judah  (Josh.  zv.  14  sqq.; 
ef.  also  sL  11  seq.}.  David  and  his  folkiwers  are  found  in  the 
louUi  of  Hditon,  and  as  they  advanced  northwards  they  en- 
countered wondrous  heroes  between  Oath  and  Jerusalem  (1  Sam. 
Mx\.  IS  sqq.;  xziii.  8  sqq.).  After  strenuous  fighting  the  district 
•mas  cleared,  and  Jertualem,  taken  by  the  sword,  became  the 
capital.  History  saw  in  David  the  head  of  a  Imgthy  line  of 
kings,  the  founder  of  the  Judaean  monarchy,  the  psalmist  and 
tJie  priest-king  who  inaugurated  religious  Institutions  now 
recognized  to  be  of  a  distinctly  bier  character.  As  a  result  of 
thto  backward  projection  of  later  conations,  the  recovery  of 
the  true  historical  nucleus  is  difficult.  The  prominence  of  Jerur 
sahna,  the  centre  of  post-exilic  Judaism,  necessarily  invited 
reflection.  Israelite  tradition  had  ascribed  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  Hebron  and  other  cities  of  Judah  to  the  Ephraiim'te 
Joshua;  Judaean  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  the  capture 
of  the  sacred  dty  from  a  strange  and  hostile  peo[de  (i  Sam.  v.). 
The  famous  dty,  within  easy  reach  of  the  southern  desert  and 
central  Palestine  (to  Hebron  and  to  Samaria  the  distances  are 
about  i8and55  miles  reflectively),  had  alreadyentered  intoPales- 
tinian  history  En  the  "  A  ma  ma  "  age  (§  3).  Anathotb,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north-east,  points  to  the  cull  of  the  goddess  Anath,  the 
near-lying  Nob  has  suggested  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  Nebo, 
and  the  ndghbooiiog,  though  unidentified,  .Beth-Nim'b  of  the 
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Amama  tablets  may  indicate  the  worship  of  a  Babylonian  war 
and  astral  god  (cf.  the  solar  name  Beth-Shcmesh).  Such  was  the 
religious  environment  of  the  ancient  dty  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  centre  of  Judaism.  Judaean  tradition  dated  the 
sanctity  of  Jerusalem  from  the  installation  of  the  ark,  a  sacred 
movaUe  object  which  symbolized  the  presence  of  Yahwefa.  It 
is  associated  with  the  half-nomad  dans  ia  the  south  of  Palestine, 
or  with  the  wanderings  of  David  and  his  own  priest  Abiathar; 
it  is  ultimately  placed  within  the  newly  captured  dty.  Quite 
another  body  of  tradition  associates  it  with  the  Inva^on  of  iiSIL 
the  tribes  of  Israd  from  beyond  the  Jordan  (see  Auc).  To 
combine  the  heteropneous  narratives  and  Isolated  atatementi 
into  a  consecutive  account  is  impossible;  to  ignore  thoae  which 
conflict  with  the  now  fwedominating  views  would  be  unmetho- 
dical. V^ben  the  narratives  describe  the  life  of  the  young  David 
at  the  court  of  the  first  king  of  the  notthem  Ungdoin,  wbe&  the 
scenes  cover  the  district  which  he  took  irith  the  sword,  and  when 
the  brave  Saul  is  represented  in  an  unfavourable  light,  one  must 
allow  for  the  popular  tendency  to  idealize  great  figures,  and  for 
the  Judaeap  origin  qI  the  coinpilation.  To  David  is  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  over  a  united  people^  But  the  stages  In  hia 
progresi  aie  not  clear.  After  being  the  popular  hvourlte  «f 
Israel  in  the  little  district  of  Benjamin,  he  was  driven  away  by 
the  jealousy  and  animosity  of  SauL  Gradually  strengthening 
his  position  by  alliance  with  Judaean  dans,  he  became  king  at 
HdMon  at  the  time  iriwB  Isnd  Hiffered  deltet  In  the  w«tb. 
His  subaequaM.  advance  to  the  UngshUt  over  Judah  and  tnad 
at  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  due  to  the  WMk  condition  of 
Israel,  facilitated  by  the  compliance  of  Abner;  partly,  also,  to 
the  long-expressed  wish  of  thelsiaelitea  that  tbritold  berodtoukl 
reign  over  them.  Yet  sfUn,  Saul  bad  been  dioaen  by  Yabwdi 
to  free  Us  people  from  ^  FhlUsiines;  be  had  been  tejected  for 
his  sins,  and  bad  suffered  tontiauouily  from  this  enemy;  Israd 
at  his  death  was  Idt  in  the  unhappy  state  in  which  he  had  found 
it;  it  was  the  Judaean  David,  the  faithful  servant  of  Yahweb, 
who  was  now  dtoaen  to  deliver  Israd,  and  to  the  last  the  jteople 
gratefully  remembered  their  debt.  David  accom|di^ed  the 
conquests  of  Saul  but  on  a  grander  scale;  "  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands  and  David  his  tens  of  thousanda  "  is  the  popular 
couplet  comparing  the  relative  meriu  of  the  rival  dynasts.  A 
series  of  campidgns  against  Edom,  Hoab,  Ammon  and  the 
Aramaean  states,  friendly  relatloni  with  Hiram  of  IVk,  and 
the  rectagnition  of  his  sovereignty  by  the  king  of  Hamalh 
on  the  Onratea,  combine  to  portray  a  mraarchy  which  was  the 
ideal. 

But  In  paaitng  from  the  books  of  Sunud,  with  their  many  rich 
and  vivid  narratives,  to  the  books  of  Kings,  we  enter  upon 
another  phase  of  literature;  it  is  a  different  atmosphere,  due  to 
the  character  of  the  material  and  the  aims  of  other  compilers 
(see  i  Q  beginning).  David,  the  conquerw,  was  followed  by  his 
SOD  Solomon,  famous  for  his  wealth,  wisdom  and  piety,  above  aU 
for  the  magnificent  Temple  which  be  built  at  Jcrusaleni.  Phoe- 
nician artificers  were  enlisted  for  the  purpose,  and  with  Phoenician 
sailors  successful  trading-journeys  were  regularly  undertaken. 
Commercial  interoourse  with  ^da  Minor,  Arabia,  Tanhish 
(probably  in  Spain)  and  Ofiut  <^.f.)  filled  his  coffers,  and  his 
leabn  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
Tradition  depicts  him  as  a  worthy  successor  to  his  father,  and 
represents  a  state  of  luxury  and  riches  impressive  to  all  who  were 
familiar  with  the  great  Oriental  courts.  The  commercial  activity 
of  the  king  and  the  pkture  of  intercoune  and  wealth  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of  the  andent  monarchies, 
and  could  already  be  illustrated  from  the  Amama  age.  Judah 
and  Israel  dwdt  at  ease,  or  held  the  superior  podtion  of  military 
ofBdals,  while  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  put  to 
forced  labour.  But  another  ude  of  the  picture  shows  the 
domestic  intrigues  which  darkened  the  bst  days  of  David.  The 
accession  of  Solomon  had  not  been  without  bloodshed,  and 
Judah,  together  with  David's  old  general  Joab  and  his  faithful 
priest  Abiathar,  were  opposed  to  the  son  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  a  Hittite  warrior.  The  era  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  starts  with  a  new  regime,  another  captain  of  the  amy 
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and  uiotber  priest.  Nevertheless,  tlic  enmity  of  Judah  b  ptued 
over,  and  when  the  kingdom  a  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses Into  twelve  districts,  which  ignore  the  tribal  divisions, 
the  centre  of  David's  early  power  is  exempt  from  the  duty 
of  fKwiding  supplies  (i  Kings  iv.).  Yet  again,  the  approach  of 
the  divided  monarchy  is  foreshadowed.  The  employment  of 
Judaeans  and  Israelites  for  Solomon's  palatial  buildings,  and  the 
heavy  tazatioo  for  the  upkeep  of  a  court  which  was  liie  wonder 
of  tM  worid,  Gitued  grave  intenwl  discoBtent.  Eztenal  rela- 
tions, too,  were  unsatisfactoty.  The  Edomites,  who  had  been 
•Inoit  eitirpated  by  David  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  now  strong  enough  to  seek  revenge;  and  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  whose  foundaticm  is  ascribed  to  this 
period,  began  to  threaten  Israel  oo  the  nwth  and  north-east. 
tbete  tnwUes,  we  learn,  had  affected  all  Stdomon's  reign,  and 
even  Hiram  appears  to  have  acquired  a  portion  of  Galilee.  In 
the  approaching  disruption  writers  saw  the  punishment  for  the 
king's  apostaqr,  and  tbey  condemn  the  sanaaaries  in  Jerusalem 
wb^  be  erected  to  the  gods  of  bb  heathen  wives.  Nevertheless, 
these  places  et  cult  remained  some  300  years  until  almost  the 
close  of  the  monarchy,  when  their  destruction  Is  attributed  to 
Josiah  ({  16).  When  at  length  Solomon  died  the  t^iportunity 
was  at  once  seised  to  request  from  bb  son  Rehoboam  .a  more 
genema  tmtmeiiL  The  reply  b  menwnble: "  Hy  little  finger 
b  thicker  than  my  father's  Wns;  my  father  chastised  you  with 
whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions."  These  words  were 
calculated  to  inflame  a  people  whom  histoiy  proves  to  have  been 
bau^ty  and  bigfa-splrited,  and  the  great  Israel  renounced  its 
unkmirithtbetmalldbtrictof  JikUi.  Jeroboam  (f.«.), 

once  one 

(rf  Solonon's  ofiicers,  became  king  over  the  north,  and  thus  the 
history  of  the  divided  monarchy  begins  (about  930  b.c.)  with  the 
Israelite  power  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  and  with  Judah 
attending  soutfawards  from  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  PnbUmt  of  At  Earliest  History. — Biblical  history  previous  to 
the  separation  of  Judah  and  Israel  hold*  a  prominent  place  in  current 
ideas,  since  over  two-fiftha  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  deals  with 
tliese  early  ages.  The  historical  sources  for  the  crucial  period,  from 
the  separation  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (386  bx.),  occupy  only  abou  t 
one-twelfth,  and  even  of  this  about  one-third  b  iprnd  over  some 
fifteen  years  (see  below,  1 1 1).  From  the  flooiislilng  daysof  the  later 
monarchy  and  onwards,  diileTcnt  writers  handled  the  early  history 
of  their  land  from  different  slandpcHnta.  The  feeling  of  natitmal 
unity  between  north  and  south  wwdd  require  historical  treatment, 
the  caistence  of  rival  monarchies  would  demand  an  explanation. 
But  the  surviving  material  ii  extremely  uneven:  vital  events  In 
these  eentufies  are  treated  with  a  slighiness  in  atnUng  ccmtraet  to 
the  rdatlvely  detailed  evidence  for  the  preceding  period— evidence, 
however,  which  is  far  from  being  contemponiv.  Where  tlie 
material  ts  fuller,  serioas  discrepancies  are  found ;  and  where  external 
eviderKe  is  fortunately  availaUe,  the  independent  character  of  the 
biblical  history  is  vividly  illustrated.  The  varied  traditions  up  to 
thb  stage  cannot  be  regarded  as  objective  history.  It  is  naturally 
Impossible  to  treat  them  from  any  modem  standpmnt  as  fkction; 
they  are  honeat  even  where  they  are  most  untrustwonhy.  But  the 
recovery  of  raccessive  hutorical  nuclei  does  not  furnish  a  continuous 
thread,  and  if  one  b  to  be  suided  by  the  historical  context  of  events 
ttie  true  background  to  eacn  nucleus  must  be  sought.  The  northern 
kini^m  chcTuhed  the  institution  of  a  monarchy,  and  in  this,  ai  in 
all  great  political  events,  the  prophets  took  part.  The  precise  part 
theee  figures  play  U  often  idealized  and  axprecscs  the  later  views  of 
their  prominence.  It  was  only  after  a  bitter  experience  that  the 
Ut^sh^  was  no  kmger  regarded  as  a  divine  gift,  and  tradition».have 
been  re\-iscd  in  order  to  illustrate  the  opposition  to  secular  authority. 
In  thb  and  in  many  other  respects  the  records  of  the  hrst  monarchy 
have  been  elaborated  and  now  reveal  traces  of  differing  conceptions 
of  the  events  {see  Dan;  David;  Eli;  Samuel;  Sai;l;  Solomon). 
The  oldest  narratives  are  not  in  their  original  contexli,  and  they 
contain  fcnlurea  which  render  it  questionable  whether  a  very  trust* 
worthy  recollection  of  the  period  was  retained.  Although  the  rise 
of  the  Hebrew  state,  at  an  we  when  tlw  great  powers  were  quiescent 
•nd  when  such  a  people  as  the  Philistines  b  known  to  have  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  b  entirety  intelligibb,  it  b  not  improbaUe  that 
legends  of  Saul  and  David,  the  heroic  founders  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
have  been  put  in  a  historical  setting  with  the  help  of  bter  hutorical 
tradition.  It  b  at  least  necessary  to  distinguish  piovinonaUy 
between  a  posnbly  hutorical  framework  and  narra tires  whidi  may 
be  of  bter  growth '-between  the  general  outlines  whbfa  only  external 
evidence  can  test  and  detidb  wnkh  cannot  be  tested  and  appear 
bdated  without  Wiy  cause  or  devoid  of  any  effect 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  preaent  a  satisfactory  sketch 
of  the  eariy  histary  and  to  do  j  UMka  to  (a)  the  patriardml  BBRntivc^ 
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(6)  the  endus  ban  Egypt  aad  the  Imdbe  inyasfen.  and  k)  the 
rise  of  the  monarchy.  As  ittanb  (1),  external  cvkknee  has  already 
sug^ted  to  schobrs  that  there  were  Israelites  in  Balestine  before 
the  invasion ;  internal  hutorical  criticbm  b  agairut  the  view  that  aO 
the  tribes  entered  under  Joshua;  and  in  (a)  there  are  traott  of  an 
actual  settlement  in  the  land,  entirely  distinct  from  the  cycle  of 
narrativn  which  prepare  the  way  for  Ot).  The  various  reoomtrac- 
tions  and  compromises  by  modem  apologetic  and  critical  writere 
alike  inytrive  without  excn>tioo  an  extremely  free  treatment  oif  the 
biUical  sources  aiul  the  rejection  of  many  important  artd  circa b- 
stantial  data.>  On  the  one  hand,  a  aweefMne  invasion  of  aD  the 
tribes  of  Israel  moved  by  a  common  seal  may,  like  the  conquests  of 
Islam,  have  produced  permaneat  results.  Accoiding  to  thb  vbw 
the  enervating  luxury  oS  Palestinbn  culture  almost  destroyed 
the  lofty  ideal  monothebm  inculcated  in  the  desert,  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  northern  tribes  (Utter  part  of  the  8th  cent.)  Judah  ia 
naturally  rnardcd  as  the  sole  heir.  But  such  a  conquest,  and  all 
th^t  it  ngnificB,  conflict  both  with  eKtemal  evidence  («.(.  the  results 
of  excavation),  and  with  any  careful  inspection  of  the  narratives 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reconstructions  which  allow  a 
gradual  settlement  (perhaps  of  distinct  Ktoups).  and  an  iaterminriiov 
with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  certainly  find  suf^xwt  in  bibUcal 
evidence,  and  ttiey  have  been  Ingeniously  built  up  with  the  help  of 
tribal  and  other  data  (e.r.  Gen.  xxxiv.,  xxxviiL;  Judg.  i.  ix.).  But 
they  imply  political,  socKd<«ical  and  religious  devdopments  wbich 
do  not  00  justice  either  to  the  biblical  evidence  as  a  whole  or  to  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  contemporarv  conditions.*  Thus,  one  of 
the  important  questions.b  the  rebtion  between  those  who  had  taken 
pan  in  the  exodus  and  the  invasion  and  those  who  had  not.  Thb 
inquiry  b  further  complicated  by  (c),  where  the  history  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  rebtcd  ia  Jjudgea  and  1  Samuel,  has  cnttsed  ewfloa 
perplexity.  The  traditions  of  the  Ephiaimite  Josliua  and  of  Saul 
the  ftnt  king  of  (north)  Israel  virtually  treat  Judah  as  part  of 
Israel  and  are  related  to  the  underiying  rvpresentatloiM  in  fajT^  But 
the  specific  independent  Judoean  standpoint  treats  the  umficatlea 
of  the  two  divisions  as  the  work  of  f>avid  who  leaves  the  beriiage 
to  Solomoa.  Ttie  varied  narratives,  now  due  to  Judacan  editors, 
preserve  distinct  points  of  view,  and  it'  b  extremely  diHicult  to 
unravel  the  threads  and  to  determine  their  rebtive  positioa  in  the 
history.  Finally,  the  consciousness  that  the  people  as  a  religioas 
body  owed  evcrythins  to  the  desert  cbns  (6)  fsee  I  s)  subaequcntly 
leaves  its  mark  upon  (north)  Itraelite  history  ({  14),  out  has  not  tte 

Jrofound  signi&cance  which  it  has  in  the  recoras  of  Judah  and 
erusalem.  Without  sufficient  external  and  independent  evidence 
wherewith  to  interpret  in  the  tight  (rf  history  the  internal  features 
of  the  intricate  narratives,  any  reconstruction  would  naturally  be 
hasardous,  and  all  attempts  must  invariably  be  constdeied  in  the 
light  of  the  biblical  evidence  Itself,  the  date  of  the  Israeiitc  exodus, 
and  the  external  conditions.  BiUical  criticbm  b  concerned  with  a 
composite  (Judaean)  history  based  upon  other  histories  (panly  of 
non-Judaean  origin),  and  the  rriation  between  native  writtea 
sources  and  external  contemporary  evidence  (monumental  and 
archaeological)  dutinctly  for1>ids  any  haphatard  sdcctioa  from 
accessible  sources.  The  true  nature  of  thb  rebtion  can  be  reidily 
^Merved  in  other  ficMs  (ancient  Britain.  Greece,  Egypt,  Ac.}, 
where,  however,  the  native  documents  and  sources  have  not  that 
compleidtv  which  characterises  the  composite  Ublical  history.  (For 
the  perioa  under  review,  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  cabling  extmal 
e^^nce,  see  PalkstihS:  HtUory.) 

p.  The  Rival  Kintdoms.— The  Palestine  of  the  Hebrewi  was 
but  part  of  a  great  area  breathing  the  same  atmosphere,  and  there 
was  tittle  to  distinguish  Judah  from  Israel  eicept  when  tbey  were 
dbtinct  political  eniities.  The  hbtory  of  the  two  kingdoms  b 
contained  in  Kings  and  the  later  and  relativdj  lets  trustwonhy 
Chronicles,  which  deals  with  Judah  alone.  In  the  former  n 
separate  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  has  been  combined 
with  Judaean  history  by  means  of  synchKMibms  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  scheme.  The  4  80  years  I  rom  the  foondation  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  back  to  the  date  oflhee»Mius(i  Kings  vi  i) 
corresponds  to  the  period  forward  10  the  return  from  the  exile 
(i  so).  This  falls  into  three  equal  diviuons,  of  whicli  the  fim 
ends  with  Jehoaih's  temple-reforms  and  the  second  with  Hcie- 
kiah's  death.   The  kingtl^  of  Isitel  lasts  exactly  haU  the  time. 

■  Thb  Is  especially  true  of  the  various  Ingeidous  aitcmpts  to  com- 
tnne  the  nivasion  of  the  Isradiics  with  the  movcmcnu  of  the  VnUn 
in  the  A  ma  ma  period  (|  1). 

■  cf.  Winckler,  JCeif.  M-HsAUt  Tct/.  p.  311  seq. ;  alsn  hb  "  Dcr  alie 
Orient  unddbGeschichislbrschung  "in  UilttHmntrndtt  Kardrrnjtat, 
CestUschafl  (Beriin,  1906)  and  JUigtMigrKJbirkllwktr  a. jtuh.  Ohtmt 
<Leips«,  1906).  A.  lerembs,  AUe  TtU.  (p.  464  seq.);  B.  Baenisch, 
AlUnenL  n.  itnd.  MoiMknsm»t  (pp.  53,  79.  los.oc.);  abo  Tlestsg. 
IM.  BIaU  (1907)  No.  19.  On  the  reconstructions  of  the  tribal 
history,  see  especblly  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Bniy.  Bib.  art.  "  Tribes."  The 
most  anggesdve  study  of  the  prc-reooarehical  narratives  b  that  of 
E.  Meyer  and  B.  Luther  ^bove;  see  the  former's  cibicisma  on  tha 
lecouuBctiMH,  ppb  5Bi  SSI       4»t  >■  ■  ■»>  patnm^ 
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Of  the  340  years  from  Jeroboam  I.,  80  ehpM  before  tbe  Syriui 
wan  in  Ahab's  reign,  these  cover  anotber  80;  the  famoiu  king 
Jeroboam  II.  reign>  40  years,  and  40  yean  td  decline  Mng  the 
kiogdon  to  an  end.  These  figures  speak  for  tbemsdves,  and  tbe 
present  chiowdogy  can  be  sccq>tcd  only  where  It  is  indepen* 
deotly  proved  to  be  tnutworthy  (see  further  W.  R.  Smith, 
Propktts  of  Israd,  pp.  144^149).  Next,  the  Judaean  compiler 
resutarly  finds  in  Isiael'a  troables  tbe  punishment  for  iu  schis- 
matie  idolatiy:  nw  docs  he  apaie  Judab,  but  Jodiea  fu  kiniB  tqr 
a  standard  iriiich  agrees  with  the  ttan^wint  of  Dentctonony 
aod  it  scarcely  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  century  B.C. 
(iS  16,  ao).  But  the  history  erf  (north)  Israel  had  naturally  its 
OWD  independent  political  backgrounds  and  tbe  litcfBcy  sources 
contain  tbe  same  internal  iMtniei  as  the  annals  and  prophetic 
narratives  wluch  are  already  met  with  in  i  SamueL  Siinllarly 
tbe  thread  of  the  Judaean  annals  in  Kings  is  also  found  in 
9  Samuel,  although  the  supplemen  lary  namt  ives  in  Kings  are  not 
■0  ridt  ot  varied  as  tbe  more  popular  records  in  the  preceding 
books.  The  itfiklng  differences  between  Samud  and  Kings  are 
due  to  differences  b  tbe  writing  of  tbe  history ;  Independent 
Israelite  records  having  been  innirpontcd  with  those  Of  Judab 
and  supplemented  (with  revision)  from  tbe  Judaean  standpoint 
(see  CoaomcLEs;  Kings;  Samitel). 

The  Judaean  cominlci,  with  Us  hbtny  of  the  two  fclngdMDB, 
loiAs  tack  opon  tbe  time  when  each  Ud  tbe  foundation  of  its 
sabseqneat  foituaes.  His  small  kingdom  of  Judah  enjoyed  an 
unbroken  dynasty  which  survived  tbe  most  serious  crises,  a 
temple  wliich  gtew  in  ^endout  and  wraith  under  royal  patron- 
age, and  a  legitimate  priesthood  iridcfa  owed  its  ttigin  to 
Zadok,  the  successful  rival  of  David's  priest  AUathar.  Israel, 
oa  tbe  other  hand,  had  signed  its  death-warrant  by  tbe  institu- 
tion of  calf-cult,  a  cult  which,  however,  was  scarcely  recognized 
as  cootraiy  to  tbe  worship  of  Yahweh  before  the  demmciations 
o(  Hosca.  Tbe  scantlneis  of  political  Informatloo  and  tbe  dis- 
tinctive arrangement  of  material  predude  the  attempt  to  trace 
the  rdative  position  of  tbe  two  rivals.  Judab  had  natural 
connexions  with  Edom  and  southern  Palestine;  Israd  was  more 
dosdy  associated  with  Gilead  and  tbe  Aramaeans  of  the  north. 
That  Israel  was  the  stnmger  may  be  suggested  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  Judab  in  the  iww  sUuiOion.  A  diversion  was  caused 
by  Sdshak's  invasion,  bat  of  this  i«aiq>eaianoe  of  Egypt  after 
nearly  three  centuries  of  Inactivity  Uttk  is  preserved  In  biblical 
history.  Only  the  Temple  records  recall  the  spoliation  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  and  traditions  of  Jeroboam  I.  show 
that  Sh^hak's  prominence  was  well  known.'  Although  both 
kingdoms  suffered,  common  misfortune  did  not  throw  them 
together.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  sUtcment  that  there  was  con- 
tinual warfare  b  supplemented  in  Chronicles  by  the  story  of  a 
victory  over  I&rael  by  Abijah  the  sod  of  Reboboam,  Jeroboam's 
sen  Nadab  perished  in  a  conspiracy  whilst  besieging  the  Philistine 
dty  of  Gibbetbon,  and  Baasha  of  (north)  Israel  seized  the  throne. 
His  reign  is  noteworthy  for  the  entrance  of  Damascus  into 
Palestinian  politics.  Its  natural  fertility  and  its  commanding 
position  at  the  meeting-place  of  tnde-routes  from  every  quarter 
made  it  a  dominant  factor  until  its  overthrow.  In  the  absence 
ct  its  native  records  its  relations  with  Palestine  are  not  always 
clear,  but  It  may  be  supposed  that  amid  varying  political  changes 
it  was  able  to  play  a  double  game.  According  to  the  annals, 
irtcessant  war  prevailed  between  Baasha  and  A^jah's  successor, 
Asa.  It  is  understood  that  tbe  former  was  in  league  with 
Damaacns,  wfald  bad  once  been  boatile  to  Scdomon  Kings 
xL  >4  seq.) — it  Is  not  stated  upon  whom  Asa  ooold  lely.  How- 
ever, Baasha  at  length  seized  Ramafa  about  five  miles  north  of 
Jermalem,  and  tbe  very  existence  of  Judah  was  threatened.  Asa 
ntUiscd  the  treasure  of  the  Temple  and  palace  to  induce  the 
Syrians  t6  break  off  their  relations  with  Baasha.  These  sent 
troops  to  harry  north  Israel,  and  Baasha  was  compelled  to  retire 
Asa,  it  is  evident,  wu  too  weak  to  achieve  tbe  imarkable  victoiy 
ascribed  to  him  In  s  Chron.  siv.  (see  Asa).  As  lor  Baasha,  his 

*  a  CkKDO.  iSL  8,  which  is'  indqwadent  of  tiie  chnidder^  aittiiclal 
tmnmeat  of  Us  material,  apparratly  pmats  to  aone  tnditioa  of 


sbort-lived  djmasty  resembles  that  of  his  predecessors.  His  son 
Elah  had  reigned  only  two  yean  (like  Ishbaal  and  Nadab)  when 
he  was  slain  la  tbe  midst  of  a  drunken  carousal  by  his  a^ttain 
ZlmiL  Meanwhile  the  Isradite  army  was  again  besieging  the 
Philistines  at  Gibbetbon,  and  tbe  recurrence  of  these  confiicts 
pcrints  to  a  critical  situation  in  a  Danite  locality  in  which  Judah 
itself  (although  ignored  by  the  writen),  must  have  been  vitally 
concerned.  Tlie  army  preferred  their  general  Omri,  and  march* 
fng  iqjton  Zimii  at  TUsah  burnt  tbe  palace  over  his  bead.  A 
froh  rival  immediately  appeared,  tbe  otherwise  unknown  Tibnl, 
son  of  GInath.  Israd  was  divided  into  two  camps,  until,  on  the 
death  of  Tibni  and  his  brother  Joram,  Omn  became  sole  king 
(c.  8&J  B.C).  The  scanty  details  of  these  important  evenU 
niat  natu^y  be  contrasted  with  the  conparatlvdy  full 
sccounla  of  eariier  Philistine  wan  and  tntenul  ""^t^"  in 
narratives  which  date  from  this  or  even  a  later  age. 

la  Tkt  Dyiuuiy  of  Omri. — Omri  (?.t.),  the  founder  of  one' of 
the  greatest  dynasties  of  Israd,  was  contemporary  with  the 
revinl  of  T^re  under  Itbobaal,  and  the  rdatfamship  between 
the  states  Is  seen  in  the  siarrii^  of  Omri's  son  Ahab  to  Jesebel, 
the  priest-king's  daughter.  His  most  notable  recorded  achieve- 
ment was  the  subjugation  of  Moab  and  the  seizure  of  part  of  its 
territonr.  The  discovery  <rf  the  inscription  of  a  later  king  of 
Hoab  (gjk)  has  proved  tbst  the  easl-jordanic  tribea  were  no 
uncivilized  or  barbaric  f^;  natetial  wealth,  a  cooaideraUe 
rehffous  and  political  organization,  and  tbe  cultivation  of 
leiten  (as  exemplified  in  tbe  style  of  the  inscription)  portray 
conditioas  which  allow  ns  to  form  some  conception  of  life  in 
Israditself.  Uoreover,Judah  (now under Jehoshaphat) enjoyed 
intimate  rdatloos  with  Israel  during  Omri's  dynasty,  and  the 
traditions  of  intennarriage,  and  of  co-operation  In  commerce  and 
war,  im[dy  what  was  practically  a  united  Palestine.  Alliance 
withPhoenidagave  theimpobe  to  extended  intercourse;  trading 
expeditionB  were  undertaken  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  Abab 
built  himself  a  palace  decorated  irith  Ivory.  The  cult  of  the  Baal 
of  Tyre  followed  Jezebd  to  the  royal  dty  Saroaria  and  even  found' 
its  way  into  Jerusalem.  This,  the  natural  result  of  matrimonial 
and  political  alliance,  already  met  with  under  Solomon,  receives 
the  usual  denunciation.  The  conflict  between  Yahweh  and  Baal 
and  the  defeat  of  tbe  Utter  are  the  characteristic  notes  of  the 
reli^ous  history  of  the  period,  and  they  leave  thdr  impressian 
upon  the  records,  which  are  now  more  abundant.  Although 
litGe  is  preserved  of  Omri's  history,  the  fact  that  tbe  northern 
kingdom  long  continued  to  be  called  by  the  Assyrians  after  his 
name  is  a  ^gnificant  indication  of  his  great  reputation.  Assyria* 
was  now  making  itself  fdt  in  the  west  for  the  fint  lime  since  tbe 
daysof  Tiglatb-Pileserl.  (c.  irooB.c),  and  external  sources  come 
to  our  aid.  Asrar-nazir-pal  HI.  had  exacted  tribute  from  north 
Syria  (e.  870  B.C.),  and  his  successor  Sbalmaneser  II.,  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  ezpcdilions,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  greater 
part  of  that  land.  A  defensive  coalition  was  formed  in  which 
the  kings  of  Cilicia,  Hamath,  the  Pboenidao  coast,  Damascus 
and  Ammon,  the  Arabs  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  "  Ahabbu 
Sirlai "  were  concerned.  In  the  last,  we  must  recognize  the 
Israelite  Ahab.  His  own  contribution  of  10,000  men  and  11,000 
cbariotsperhapsincluded  levies  from  Judah  and  Moab(cf.  for  the 
number  i  Kin^  x.  i6).  In  854  the  allies  at  least  maintained 
tbemsdves  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  (perhaps  Apamea  to  the  north 
of  Hamath).  In  84Q  and  846  Other  indecisive  battles  were  fought, 
but  the  precise  constitution  of  the  coalition  Is  not  recorded.  In 
841  Shalmaiwser  recordsa  campaign  against  Hazael  of  Damascus; 
no  coaBtfon  Is  mentioned,  althou^  a  battle  was  fought  at  Sanir 
(Hennon,  Deut.  iii.  9),  and  the  cities  of  Hauran  to  the  south  of 
Damascus  were  q>oiled.  Tribute  was  received  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon;  and  Jehu,  who  was  now  king  of  Israel,  sent  his  gifts  of 
gold,  ulver,  ftc,  to  the  conqueror.  The  AsQrrian  inscription 
(the  so-called  "  Black  Obelisk  "  now  in  the  British  Museum), 
which  records  the  submission  of  the  petty  kings,  gives  an  inter- 
esting representation  of  the  humble  Israelite  emissaries  with 
thdr  long  fringed  robes  and  strongly  marked  physiognomy  (see 
COSTDKE,  fig.  9).  Yet  another  expedition  in  839  would  seem  to. 
See  for  chrraokigy,  Basvlomu  ako-^yua,  |Lv.  and  vSL 
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show  that  Danuscus  wu  neither  crushed  nor  helpless,  but  thence- 
forth for  a  number  ot  years  Assyria  was  (ully  occupied  elsewhere 
and  the  west  was  left  to  itself.  The  value  of  this  eziemal  evi- 
dence (or  the  history  of  Israel  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  biblical 
tradition  aasodatet  the  changes  in  the  thrones  of  Israel  and 
Damascus  with  the  work  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  but 
handles  the  period  without  a  single  reference  to  the  Assyiian 
EmiHre.  Ahab,  it  seems,  bad  aroused  popular  resentment  by 
eocroachfiig  upon  the  ri^ts  of  the  people  to  their  landed  posses- 
lions;  had  It  not  been  for  Ja^kt  the  tragedy  of  Naboth 
would  not  have  occurred.  The  worship  of  Baal  of  Tyre  roused 
a  small  drcle  of  zealots,  and  again  the  Phoenidan  marriage  was 
the  cause  of  the  eviL  We  tad  the  history  from  the  point  of 
viewofpnq)heta.  Eiyah  of  (HIeuI  led  the  levslt  Toonewbo 
favoured  simplicity  of  cult  the  newwonhip  wis  a  desecration  of 
Yahweh,  and,  braving  the  anger  of  the  king  and  queen,  he  fore- 
■hadowed  their  fate.  Hostility  towards  the  dynasty  culminated 
t  few  years  later  in  a  conspiracy  which  placed  on  the  throne  the 
fcneral  Jehu,  the  son  of  one  Jebothaphat  (or,  otherwise,  of 
Nlmshi).  The  woilt  which  Elijah  began  wu  completed  by 
Elisha,  who  supported  Jehu  and  the  new  dynasty.  A  massacre 
ensued  in  which  the  royal  families  of  Israel  and  Judah  perished. 
While  the  eitirpation  of  the  cult  of  Baal  was  furthered  in  Israel 
by  Jonadab  the  Rechabite,  it  was  the  "  people  of  the  land  "  who 
nndertodt  a  •imilar  relom  in  Judah.  Jehu  (q.t.)  became  king 
as  the  chaiiq>Ion  of  the  purer  worship  of  Yahweh.  The  descen- 
dants of  the  detested  Phoenidan  marriage  were  rooted  out,  and 
nnlos  the  doae  intecGoarte  between  Israel  and  Judah  had  been 
■nddenly  broken,  it  would  be  sunMaed  that  the  new  king  at 
least  1^  daim  to  the  south.  Tht  events  form  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  biblical  history. 

1 1 .  Damascus,  Itrad  and  Jtidak. — The  appearance  of  Assyria 
In  the  Meditemnean  coast*Unds  had  produced  the  results 
which  Inevitably  ftdlow  when  a  great  emphre  comes  into  contact 
with  minor  states.  It  awakened  fresh  possibilities— successful 
ambination  against  a  common  foe,  thesinkingof  petty  rivalries, 
the  chance  of  gaining  favour  by  a  neutrality  which  was  scarcely 
benevolent.  The  alliances,  counter-alliances  and  far-reaching 
political  combinations  whidi  qxing  up  at  every  advance  of  the 
greater  powen  are  often  perpkzing  hi  the  abaoice  of  records  of 
the  states  concerned.  Even  the  biblical  traditions  alone  do  not 
always  represent  the  same  attitude,  and  our  present  sources  pre- 
lerve  the  work  of  several  hands.  Hazacl  of  Damascus,  Jehu  of 
Israd  and  Eliiha  the  popbet  are  the  three  nen  of  the  new  age 
linked  together  in  the  words  of  one  writer  as  though  Gonunlasioned 
for  like  ends  (t  Kings  xix.  15-17).  Hostility  to  Phoenicia  (i.e. 
the  Baal  of  Tyre)  is  as  intelligible  as  a  tendency  to  look  to  Ara- 
maean neighbours.  Though  Elisha  sent  to  anoint  Jehu  as  king, 
he  was  nooe  ths  less  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Bar-hadad 
(Old.  Test.  Ben-hadad)  ol  Damascus  and  recognised  Hazad  as 
its  future  ruler.  It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  Damascus 
could  still  count  upon  Israel  as  an  ally  in  841;  not  until  the  with- 
drawal of  Asayria  and  the  accession  of  Jehu  did  the  situation 
change.  "  In  those  days  Yahweh  begui  to  cut  ilwrt "  (or, 
dtering  the  text,  "  to  be  angry  with  ")  "  Isnd."  TUs  tnief 
notice  heralds  the  commencement  of  Hazael'a  attack  upon 
Israelite  territory  cost  of  the  Jordan  (1  Kings  x.  31}.  The  origin 
of  the  outbreak  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  assumed  that  Israel 
had  withdrawn  from  the  great  eoaUtlon,  that  Jehu  sent  tribute 
to  Shalmaneser  to  obtain  that  monarch's  reo^nltlon,  and  that 
Hazael  consequently  seised  the  first  opportunity  to  retaliate. 
Certain  traditions,  it  is  true,  indicate  that  Israel  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Aramaeans  from  before  S54  to  841,  and  that  Hazad 
was  attacking  Gilead  at  the  time  iriien  Jehu  revolted;  but  in 
the  midst  of  these  are  otlw  traditions  of  the  close  and  friendly 
relations  between  Israd  and  DamascusI  With  these  perplexing 
data  the  position  of  Judah  is  inextricably  involved. 

The  (pecial  point*  which  have  to  be  noticed  in  the  records  for 
this  brief  period  (1  King*  xviL-a  Kings  xi.)  concern  both  liiera^ 
and  hi«torical  criiici*tn. '   A  number  of  narnttivea  illustrate  the 

■See  7(w.  (htart.  Fe».  (1906),  pp.  597-630.  The  independent 
Israelite  tradiixms  which  here  become  more  aumcraus  have  points 
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work  of  the  propheti.  and  MMnctimes  purely  pdilical  records  appear 
to  have  been  used  for  the  purnoM  (Me  Eliiah;  Eijsha).  If  Elijah 
is  the  prophet  of  the  bll  of  Dmri's  dynasty.  CUsha  is  no  lew  the 
prophet  of  Jehu  and  hit  mkccmots:  and  it  is  extreniely  probable 
that  hii  lifework  waa  conhned  to  the  dynasty  which  he  inaugurated.* 
In  the  present  narratives,  however,  the  stone*  in  which  he  poMesaea 
■Dfluence  with  king  and  court  are  placed  before  the  time  of  Jehu, 
and  tome  of  them  point  to  a  Mate  of^hotiility  with  Damaicus  hefoie 
he  foresees  the  atrocities  which  Hazael  will  perpetrate.  But  Ahab's 
wart  with  Syria  can  with  difficulty  be  reconciled  with  the  Attyrian 
evidence  (tee  Ahab),  and  the  narrative*,  largely  anonymoui,  ajcree 
in  a  (ingular  manner  with  what  ii  known  a  the  tcnoui  conftictt 
which,  it  i>  laid,  began  in  Jehu't  time.  Moreover,  the  occoum  of  the 
joint  undertakinK  by  Judah  (under  Jehoshaphat)  and  Iwad  againtf 
syrLi  at  Ramoth-Cilead  at  the  time  ot  Anab'a  death,  and  again 
(under  Ahaaiah)  when  Jehoram  was  wounded,  shortly  before  the 
■ccBwion  of  Jdiu,  are  hittorical  doubleta.  and  they  can  hardly 
be  harmoniiea  either  with  the  known  events  of  854  and  643  or  with 
the  course  of  the  ititervening  yeara.  Further,  all  the  traditions 
pdnt  dearly  to  the  very  clase  union  of  Uraet  and  ludah  at  ttua 
period,  a  nnkm  whkb  is  apt  10  be  obacund  by  the  fact  that  the 
annahstlc  summaries  of  eadi  kingdom  are  mainly  independent. 
Thus  we  may  contrait  the  favourable  Judoean  view  ttf  Jebothaphat 
with  the  condemnation  passed  upon  Ahab  and  Jctebel,  wbote 
daughter  Athaliah  married  Jehoram.  son  of  Jritoihaphat.  It  b 
noteworthy,  alto,  that  an  Ahosiah  and  a' Jehoram  a^xaraa  kingsof 
Iirad.  ana  (in  the  reverse  order)  of  Judah,  and  tomewhat  ttmilar 
incidcntt  recur  in  the  now  leparate  niMOfict  of  the  two  Idngtona. 
The  most  ttriking  la  a  great  revolt  in  south  Palestine.  The  allianee 
between  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahtb  doubtleis  conrinueda^wnthc  btter 
wa*  luccccded  by  hit  ton  Ahaxiah,  and  tome  ditotter  befeB  their 
trading  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  ( t  Kinn  xxii.  48  teq. :  3  Chron.  ax. 
35-37).  Next  came  the  revolt  of  Moab  (>  King*  i.  I),  and  Ahaziah. 
alter  the  briefett  of  reignt,  was  followed  by  Jeh^m,  whose  Judacan 
contemporary  wai  Jehoshaphat  (ch.  iti.),  or  perhaps  rather  hit  owa 
nametalte  (t.  17).  The  popular  ttoty  of  Jehoram't  campaign  againtt 
Moab,  with  which  Edom  wat  probably  allied  (tec  Moab),  nintt  at  a 
ditaitrous  ending,  and  the  judacan  annali.  in  their  turn,  record  the 
revolt  of  Edom  and  the  Phiiiitine  Libnah  (tee  Philist in Bs).aiv] allude 
obtcuTcly  to«  defeat  of  the  Judacan  Jehoram  (a  Kinga  viii.  30-31), 
Further  details  in  3  Chron.  xxi.-ixii.  i  even  record  an  invatioa  of 
Philistines  and  Arabians  [t  Edomites),  an  attack  upon  Jensaleni. 
the  removal  of  the  palace  treasures  and  of  all  the  royal  aont  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Jehoahax,  Ahaiiah  (tee  Jehobah;  Jeuobha- 
fhat).  Had  the  two  kingdoms  been  under  a  *i>Vle  bead,  these 
features  might  find  an  explanation,  but  it  mutt  be  aflowed  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  fit  the  general  Mluation  into  ow  present 
history,  and  to  determine  where  the  line  it  to  be  drawn  between 
trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  detaPs.  Moreover,  of  the  varioos 
accounti  of  the  mattacre  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  the  Judacan 
ascribes  it  not  to  Jehu  and  the  reforminK  party  <i  King*  x.  13  teq.; 
but  to  Athaliah  Um.).  Only  the  babe  Jchoosh  wot  saved,  and  (w 
remained  hidden  in  the  Tem^  adjoining  the  pabce  itself.  The 
queen,  Athaliah,  detpitc  the  weak  state  of  Judah  after  the  rrvott 
in  Philistia  and  Edom,  actually  appean  to  have  maintained  beraetf 
for  tut  yeart,  until  the  priest*  slew  her  in  a  conspiracy,  overthrew  the 
cult  of  Boat,  and  crowned  the  young  child.  It  m  a  new  source  which 
is  here  suddenly  introduced,  beloi^ng  apparently  to  a  history  of  the 
Temple;  it  throw*  no  light  upon  the  relation*  between  Judah  with 
it*  priest!  and  ItracI  with  it*  prophet*,  the  circuroitance*  01'  the 
regency  under  the  priest  Jchcuada  are  ignored,  and  the  Temple  re- 
forms occupy  the  first  place  in  the  com^Hler't  interest.  The  Judaean 
annals  then  relate  Haxad'i  advance  to  Gath ;  the  dty  was  captured 
and  Jerusalem  was  saved  only  by  using  the  Tem|de  and  palace 
treasure  a*  a  bribe.  On  the  other  hand.  Chronicles  hat  a  diOerent 
ttory  with  a  novel  preludes  Jehoaah,  it  is  said,  turned  away  from 
Yahweh  after  the  death  of  Jttioiada  and  gave  heed  to  the  Judaean 
nobles,  "  wrath  came  upon  Judah  and  Jerusakm  for  their  guilt," 
prophets  were  sent  to  bring  them  back  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
The  cKmax  of  iniqnity  was  the  murder  of  Jehoiada'i  ton  Zcchariah. 
Soon  after,  ■  small' band  of  Syrians  entered  Judah,  destroyed  its 
princes,  and  sent  the  spoil  to  the  king  of  Damascus:  the  disaster  is 
rMardedaaa  prompt  retribution  (a  Chron.  xxiv.).  Ute  biferforityof 
Chronicles  as  a  historical  iouiee  and  iu  varied  namplts  of  "  ten- 
dency-writuig  "  mutt  be  set  against  Its  posdUt  acoem  to  traditiow 


of  contact  with  those  of  Saul  in  1  Samud,  and  the  relation  is  highly 
suggestive  for  the  study  of  their  growth,  as  also  tor  the  perspective 
of  the  various  writers. 

■See  W.  R.  Smith  (after  Kuenen).  Emty.  BA..  coL  3670;  alto 
W.  E.  Addis,  ib.,  1376,  the  commentoriei  M  Benxinger  (p.  ijo)  and 
Kittd  (pp.  153  scq.)  on  Kinn;  J.  5.  Strachan,  Hastinn'i  Pitt.  BilU, 
i.  694:  O-  A.  Smitn,  Hitl.  Geet-  of  Hdy  Land,  p.  sjS3;  Kftnig  and 
Hirsch.  Jar.  Ency.  v.  t}/  seq.  (  legend  ...as  jndiReient  to  accuracy 
indatetatit  i*todefinitene**ot  placctand  name*  "):  W.  R.  Harper, 
Amoi  and  Hosta,  p.  xK.  tcq.  ("  the  lack  of  chronological  order  . . . . 
the  remit  it  to  create  a  wrong  impresuon  of  Elitha's  career 
The  hearing  of  this  dispUcement  upon  the  literary  and  historical 
criticism  oitbe  narrativea  has  never  been  worked  out. 
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u  miMworthy  u  thote  in  King«.>  In  the  pment  inMmnce  the 
novel  deuils  cannot  be  lightly  bruihed  aiide.  The  poiition  at 
Judah  at  thU  period  mutt  be  eitinutcd  (a)  from  the  prtccdins 
yean  of  inlinute  reUtion*hip«rith  lirael  to  the  ftcce«Mon  o(  Jehu,  and 
(t)  (mm  the  calamity  about  half  a  century  later  when  ferunlem 
wu  Bcked  by  Itrael.  The  ludaean  oanativc*  <lo  not  Mow  w  to 
fill  the  gap  or  to  determine  wnether  JudacAn  policy  under  the  resent 
Jchoiada  would  be  friendly  or  hoMlle  to  luael,  or  whether  Judaea n 
noblea  may  have  levered  the  earlier  bond  of  union.  If  the  latter 
actually  occurred,  the  hoMility  of  the  lanelite  propheu  ii  only  to  be 
eipccted.  But  it  ii  to  be  presumed  that  the  puniihtDent  came  from 
Itracl— the  uk  of  Syrian  mercenariei  not  excluded — and  if.  iniiead 
ol  utiog  hU  trranire  to  ward  off  the  invasion  of  Syria,  Jehoo^  bribed 
Damaacui  to  break  off  relatioiu  with  lirael,  an  alternative  explana- 
tion of  the  orittn  of  the  Aramaean  wart  may  be  found.' 

12.  The  Aramaean  Wari. — If  the  records  leave  it  uncertun  (a) 
whether  Jehu  (like  Tyre  and  Sidon)  sent  tribute  to  Shalmaneser 
as  a  sign  of  lubmiuion  or,  while  severing  lelattons  with  Hauel, 
■ought  the  favour  of  Assyria,  and  (b)  whether  Judah  only  es- 
caped Hazael's  vengeance  by  a  timely  bribe  or,  in  freeing  itself 
from  Israel,  had  bribed  Hauel  to  create  a  diversioii,  it  appears 
that  the  southern  kingdom  suffered  little  in  the  disastrous  wars 
between  Damascus  and  Israel.  There  were,  indeed,  Internal 
troubles,  and  Jehoash  perished  in  a  conspiracy.  His  ton 
Amaziah  had  some  difficulty  io  gaining  the  kingdom  and  showed 
unwonted  leniency  in  spuing  the  children  of  his  father's  mur- 
derers. This  was  a  departure  from  the  customs  of  the  age,  aod 
was  perhaps  influenced  less  by  generosity  than  by  expediency.  , 
Israel,  on  the  other  band,  was  almost  annihilated.  The  Syrians 
seiied  Gilead.  crossed  over  into  Palatine,  and  occupied  the  land. 
Jehu's  son  Jehoahox  saw  his  army  mode  "  like  the  dust  In  ihrcsh- 
iog,"  and  the  desperate  condition  of  the  country  recalls  the 
straits  in  the  time  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  liii.  6,  7,  19-13),  and  the  days 
before  the  great  overthrow  of  the  northern  power  as  described 
in  Judges  v.  6-8.  The  impression  left  by  the  horrors  of  the 
sge  is  dear  from  the  allusions  to  the  barbarities  committed  by 
Damascus  and  its  Ammonite  aUies  upon  Gilead  (Amos  i.  3,  ij), 
and  in  the  account  of  the  interview  between  ElisHa  aiul  Haxael 
(a  Kings  viii.  11).  Several  of  the  situations  can  be  more  vividly 
realiied  from  the  narratives  of  Syrian  wars  ascribed  to  the  time 
of  Omri's  dynasty,  even  if  these  did  not  originally  refer  to  the 
later  period.  Under  Joash,  son  of  Jchoahoz,  the  tide  turned. 
Elisha  was  apparently  the  champion,  and  posterity  told  of  his 
exploits  when  Samaria  was  visited  with  the  sword.  Thrice 
Joash  smote  the  Syrians — in  accordance  with  the  last  words  of 
the  dying  prophet — and  Apfaek  in  the  Sharon  plain,  famous  in 
history  for  Israel's  disasters,  now  witnessed  three  victories. 
The  enemy  under  Hazacl's  son  Ben-hadad  (properly  Bar-hadad) 
was  driven  out  and  Joash  regained  the  territory  which  his  father 
had  kHi  {1  Kings  xiii.  is);  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a 
treaty  was  concluded  (cf.  i  Kings  u.  34).  But  the  peace  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  popular.  The  story  of  the  last  scene  in 
Elbha's  life  implies  in  Joash  an  easily  contented  disposition 
which  hindered  him  from  completing  his  successes.  Syria 
bad  not  been  crushed,  and  the  failure  to  utilize  the  opportunity 
was  an  act  of  impolitic  leniency  (or  which  Israel  was  bound  to 
suffer  (1  Kings  xiii.  iq).  Elisha's  indignation  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  denunciation  passed  upon  an  anonyrooits  king  by  the 
prophetic  party  on  a  similar  occasion  (i  Kings  u.  35-43). 

At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  ftcsb  invasion  of  Syria 
by  Hadad  (Adad)-nirari,  who  besieged  Man,  king  of  Damascus, 
and  exacted  a  heavy  tribute  (c.  800  s  c.).  A  diversion  of  this 
kind  may  explain  the  Israelite  victories;  the  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  Assyria  may  have  afforded  the  occasion  for  retaliation. 
Those  in  Israel  who  remembered  the  previous  war  between 
'Careful  examination  shows  that  no  ■  priori  distinction  can 
be  draim  between  "trustworthy  "  books  of  Kings  and  "untrust- 
worthy  books  "  of  Chronicto.  Although  the  tatter  have  iperial  late 
and  unreliable  (catures,  they  apre  with  the  former  in  presenting  the 
same  general  trend  of  past  history.  The  "  canonical  "  historv  in 
Kii^  n  further  embellished  in  Chronicles,  but  the  gulf  between  tnem 
i*  not  so  profound  as  that  between  the  former  and  the  under- 
lying and  naif-suppressed  historical  traditions  which  can  still  be 
Rcmttised.    (See  alio  Palkstinb  :  Hiilory.) 

■For  the  former  (i  Kings  xii.  17  seq.)  cf.  Heiekiah  and  Sen- 
nacherib (xviii.  ij-tO.  arid  for  the  latter,  cf.  Asa  and  Boasha 
(i  Kings  XV.  t%-20;  above). 
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Assyria  and  Damascus  would  realise  the  recupCTaiivc  power  of 
the  latter,  and  wotild  perceive  the  danger  of  the  short-sighted 
poUcy  of  Joash.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Hadad-nirsri 
claims  tribute  from  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Beih-Omri  (Israel),  also 
from  £dom  and  Palaiiu  (Philbiia).  There  are  no  signs  of  an 
extensive  coalition  as  in  the  days  of  Shalmaneser;  Ammon  is 
probably  included  under  Damascus;  the  position  of  Moab — 
which  had  freed  itself  from  Jeboram  of  Israel — can  hardly  be 
calculated.  But  the  absence  of  Judah  is  surprising.  Both 
Jehoash  (of  Judah)  and  his  son  Amaxiahleft  behind  them  a  great 
name;  and  the  latter  was  comparable  only  to  David  (1  Kings 
xiv.  3).  He  defeated  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  hence  it 
b  con«tvabU  that  Amaziah 's  kingdom  extended  over  both  Edom 
and  Philistia.  A  vaunting  challenge  to  Joash  (of  Israel)  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  two  fables  that  are  preserved  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Judg.  ix.  8  sqq.;  see  Abihklxch).  It  was  followed  by 
a  battle  at  Beth-shemesh;  the  scene  would  suggest  that  Philistia 
also  was  involved.  The  result  was  the  toute  of  Judah,  the  capture 
of  Amaziah,  the  destruction  of  the  northern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  the 
sacking  of  the  temple  and  palace,  and  the  removal  of  hostages  to 
Samaria  (>  Kings  xiv,  is  sqq.).  Only  a  few  words  are  preserved, 
but  the  details,  when  carefidly  weighed,  are  extremely  significant. 
This  momentous  event  for  the  southern  kingdom  was  scarcely 
the  outcome  of  a  challenge  to  a  trial  of  strength;  it  was  rather  the 
sequel  to  a  period  of  smouldering  jealousy  and  hostility. 

The  Judaean  records  have  obMured  the  history  since  the  days  of 
Omri'f  dynasty,  when  Israel  and  Judah  were  as  one.  when  they 
were  moved  by  common  aims  and  by  a  single  reforming  leal.  and 
onTy_  Israel's  vengeance  gives  the  measure  of  the  injuries  the  had 
received.  That  tne  Judaean  compiler  has  not  given  fuller  informs- 
tioA  is  not  surprising;  the  wonder  is  that  he  ahould  have  given  so 
much.  It  is  one  of  those  epoch-making  fact*  in  the  light  ol  which 
the  course  of  the  history  of  the  preceding  and  following  years 
must  be  estimated.  It  is  taken,  strangely  enough,  from  an  Israelite 
source,  but  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  quite  oisoaMionateand  objective. 
It  needs  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  tne  position  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  was  now  hardly  one  o(  independence,  and  the  conftictine 
chronological  notices  betray  thcattcmpt  to  maintain  intact  the  thread 
of  Judaean  history.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  the  year  ol  the  disaster 
sees  the  death  of  tne  Israelite  king,  and  Amaiiah  survives  for  fifteen 
yei",  while,  on  the  other,  t».cnty  MvLTi  >i,ii>  t'Lip*  U'tv.ii:ii  the 
DbhIc  and  ihc-  accession  of  U/m)i,  ihc  next  king  of  Judah.' 

The  importance  of  the  hiticincal  i^ucMions  rtrEarcling  relations 
bet  ".(cn  Damasrus,  Israel  and  j  udah  is  clear.  Ttic  defeat  of  Syria 
by  {of  Israel)  was  not  final.    The  decisii-e  vicioric*  were 

gained  by  Jeroboam  II.  He  s,ivcd  Israel  from  being  blotted  out, 
and  through  hi»  successes  "  the  children  of  bracl  dwelt  in  ihcic  tents 
as  of  old  (2  Kind's  xiii.  5,  xiv.  16  scq.).  Syria  must  have  resumed 
warUre  with  redoubled  enetcy.  and  a  state  of  affairs  is  presup- 
posed which  can  1x  pictured  with  the  help  of  narratives  that  deal 
wiih  similar  hi-^iorical  situations.  In  particular,  the  overthrow 
of  I-c->cl  u  foruhadowed  in  1  Kings  xxii.  implies  an  Aramaean 
invasion  (cf.  n.  17,  aj),  after  .i  treaty  (xi.  35  alihoufih  this 

can  scarcely  be  justified  by  lli<;  <:^iC[ll.s  whith  IoIIoat.-d  thu  d(_iih  of 
Ahab,  in  whose  time  they  are  now  [dared. 

For  the  understanding  of  these  great  wars  between  Syria  and 
Israel  (which  the  traditional  chronology  spreads  over  eighty  years), 
for  the  signilicance  of  the  cru&hing  defeats  and  inspiring  victories, 
and  for  the  alternations  of  despair  and  hope,  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  records  of  relations  between  Israel  and  the  north  is  at  least 
instructive,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  although  the 
preKHt  historical  outlines  are  scanty  and  incomplete,  some — if  not 
all — of  the  analogous  descriptions  in  their  present  form  are  certainly 
later  than  the  second  half  orihe9th  century  B.C.,  the  period  in  whicti 
these  great  events  fall.* 

13.  Politual  Dnehpnunt. — Under  Jeroboam  II.  the  borders 
of  Israel  were  restored,  and  in  this  political  revival  the  prophets 
again  took  part.'   The  defeat  of  Ben-hadad  by  the  king  of 

■  It  is  pos.sible  that  Hadad-nirari's  inscription  refers  to  conditions 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (812-783  B.C.).  when  Judah  apparently 
was  no  longer  independent  and  when  Jeroboam  II.  was  king  of 
Israel.  The  accession  of  the  latter  has  been  [^crd  between  78s  and 
781.  It  is  ftow  known,  also,  that  Ben-hadad  and  a  small  coalition 
were  defeated  by;  the  king  of  Hamath ;  but  the  bearing  of  this  upon 
Israelite  history  is  uncertain. 

■  Cf,  generally,  I  Sam.  iv.,  xxxi.;  I  Sam.  li.  8;  I  Kings  xx.,  nui.; 
3  Kings  vi.  8-vii.  30;  also  Judges  v.  (see  Diborah). 

'  Special  mention  is  made  of  Jonah,  a  prophet  of  Zebulun  in 
(nortti)  Israel  (a  Kings  xiv.  35).  Nothing  is  known  of  him.  unleiM 
the  very  late  prophetical  writing  with  the  account  of  his  visit  to 
Nineveh  rests  upon  some  old  tradition,  which,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  recovered  (tec  JONAH). 
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Hamatb  and  the  qutescence  of  AuyriM  nuy  have  encoontged 
Imditc  unbitioiu,  but  vntU  more  ii  known  of  the  campaign* 
<tf  Hadad-nirari  and  of  Sbalmaacaer  m.  (agalnit  Damascos, 
773  B.C.)  the  situation  cannot  be  safely  gauged.  Moab  was 
probably  tributary;  the  position  of  Judah  and  Edom  is  involYed 
witli  tlte  chrondogical  problem*.  Amirding  to  the  Judaean 
annals,  the  "  people  of  Judah  "  set  Azaiiah  (Ualah)  upon  his 
father's  thmne;  and  to  hi*  long  idgn  of  fifty-two  yean  are 
ascribed  conquests  over  Fhitistia  and  Edom,  the  fntification  of 
Jousalem  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  As  the  tdation* 
with  Zsrael  are  not  ipedfied,  the  sequel  to  Anuuiah'*  defeat  Is  a 
matter  for  conjecture;  although,  when  at  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
Israd  hastened  to  its  end  amid  anarchy  uul  disseDtioo,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  southern  kingdom  was  unmoved.  All 
that  can  be  recognized  from  the  biblical  records,  however,  is 
the  period  of  internal  prosperity  which  Israel  and  judah  enjoyed 
nnitor  Jeroboam  and  Uzaiah  (n-*-)  reflectively. 

It  b  difficult  to  trace  the  hibUcal  history  century  by  century 
as  it  reaches  these  last  years  of  bitter  omfiict  and  of  renewed 
proqierity.  The  northern  kingdom  at  the  height  of  its  power 
iftduded  Judah,  it  extended  It5  territory  east  of  the  Jordan 
towards  the  north  and  the  south,  and  maintained  close  rdations 
with  Phoenicia  and  the  Aramaean  states.  It  had  a  national 
history  which  left  its  impress  upon  the  popular  imaginatioD, 
and  sundry  fragments  of  tradition  reveal  the  pride  which  the 
patriot  felt  in  the  past.  An  original  close  connexion  is  felt  with 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  with  GQead;  stories  of  invasian  and 
conquest  eipress  themsdve*  In  varied  fonn*.  In  so  far  as  in- 
ternal wealth  and  luxury  presuppose  the  coqtrol  of  the  trade- 
routes,  periodical  alliances  are  implied  in  which  Judah,  willingly 
or  unwilling,  was  included.  But  the  Judaean  records  do  not 
allow  us  to  tiace  its  independent  history  with  confidence,  and 
our  estimate  can  scarcely  base  itself  soJdy  iq>on  the  accidental 
fulness  or  scantiness  of  political  details.  In  the  subsequent 
disasters  of  Israel  (S  15)  we  may  peitetve  the  growing  supremacy 
of  Judah,  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  dearly  indicate  the 
dependence  of  Judaean  politics  upon  its  relations  with  Edom  and 
Arab  tribes  on  the  south-east  uid  with  Pbilistia  on  the  west. 
Whatever  had  been  the  efFect  of  the  movement  of  the  Puraaati 
some  centuries  previously,  the  Philistines  (t.*.  the  people  of 
Hiilistia)  are  now  found  in  possession  of  a  mature  organization, 
and  the  Aa^rian  evidence  is  of  considerable  value  for  an  estimate 
of  the  stnie*  of  conflict  and  covenant,  (rf  hostility  and  friendship, 
which  were  current  In  south  Palestine.  The  extension  of  the 
term  "  Judah  "  (cf.  that  of  "  Israel "  and  "  Samaria  ")  n  in- 
volved with  the  incorporation  of  iton-Judaean  elements.  The 
country  for  ten  miles  north  erf  Jerusalem  was  the  eigxaed  and 
higUy  debataUe  dutrict  ascribed  to  the  young  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(the  favourite  "  brother  "  of  both  Judah  and  Joseph;  Gen. 
zxxvii.,  xxxiz.  sqq.];  the  border-line  between  the  rival  kingdoms 
oadUated,  and  consequently  the  political  position  of  the  smaller 
and  hall-deiwt  Jiidaoui  state  dqmded  vpm  the  attitude  of  its 
ndghbotut.  It  b  possible  that  tradition  i*  right  in  supposing 
Uiat  "  Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren  "  (Gen.  xxxviii.  i ; 
cf.  Judg.  L  3).  Its  monarchy  traod  Its  origin  to  Hebron  In 
the  south,  and  its  growth  is  contemporary  with  a  dedine  in 
Isradd?).  It  Is  at  least  ptobable  that  when  Imdwaanvreme 
an  indqmideDt  Judah  would  centfe  uound  a  more  sovtheriy 
site  than  Jerusalem.  It  Is  naturally  uncertain  how  far  the 
tradiUons  of  David  can  be  utilized;  but  they  illustrate  Judaean 
situation*  when  they  depict  Intrigues  with  Israelite  officials, 
vaauJage  under  Philiitia,  and  frieodly  idallons  with  Moab,  or 
whet  they  suggest  bow  enmity  between  I*rBd  and  Ammon 
could  be  turned  to  useful  account.  Tradition,  in  fact,  is 
concentrated  t^n  the  rise  of  the  Judaean  dynasty  under  David, 
but  there  are  rignificant  periods  before  the  rise  <rf  both  Jehoash 
and  Uzziah  iqioi  wUdi  tha  UatMkal  tecocds  mdmain  a 
perplexiDg  silence. 

The  Hebrews  of  Israel  and  Judah  were,  political  history  apart, 
men  of  the  same  general  stamp,  with  the  same  cult  and  custom; 
for  the  study  of  religion  aitd  social  usages,  therdbra,  they  can 
be  litatsd  as  •  dngk  pecpk.  HwiimituUoii  of  the  moMwby 
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was  opposed  to  the  rimpler  local  forms  of  government,  and  ft 
military  r^pme  had  distinct  diaadvantagca  (cf .  t  s*"  vUL  11-18). 
The  king  stood  at  the  head,  as  the  court  of  final  ^iped,  and  tqMn 
him  and  his  officers  depended  the  pet^ile'*  welfare.  A  more  in- 
tricate social  orgaalzaUon  caused  internal  weakness,  and  EaUem 
history  shows  with  what  nudity  people*  who  have  become 
strong  by  disdpline  aitd  modcntlaa  pus  faom  the  hd^  of 
bheiT  ^uy  into  extreme  corruption  utd  dUiitfsratiOB.>  TUa 
waa  Israd's  fate.  Opposition  to  sodal  abuses  and  enmity 
towards  religious  innovations  are  r^arded  a*  the  factors  which 
led  to  the  overtiuow  of  Omri's  dynasty  tqr  Jehu,  and  lAen 
Israd  seemed  to  be  at  the  hd^  of  its  ^uj  nader  Jenboea  IL 
warning  vokei  agate  made  themadva  heanL  The  two  factors 
arc  inseparable,  for  in  ancient  times  no  sharp  dividing-Una  waa 
drawn  between  rdigiou*  and  dvic  duties:  rigbteousacv  and 
equity,  rellgiouB  duty  and  nationd  custom  were  one. 

Elaborate  Iml  enactmeoU  codified  la  Babyloaia  bv  the  soth 
century  B.C.  find  Kriidng  paialldsln  Hdxev.  late  Jewish  (Talmndk),- 
Syrian  and  Mabommedan  taw,  or  in  the  unwritten  mageaof  all  wn: 
for  even  where  there  were  neither  written  laws  nor  £ily  inatitutea 
lawpven,  there  was  no  law!  en  em.  rince  custom  and  odd  were, 
and^ttfll  are,  aloKMt  inflesotile.  Various  coltectioos  are  jMcsmed 
in  the  Old  Testament :  they  are  attributed  to  the  tims  of  Moses  tbe 
lawnver,  who  stands  at  the  bwinniitt  of  Isndite  utiOMl  and 
religious  history.  But  many  oTthebws  wen  quite  uimimble 
(or  tbedrcumitaDcei  ofhia  age,  and  tl>e  betid  that  a  body  of  Intrinte 
and  even  contndictory  legulation  was  impoeed  suddenly  upon  a 
peo|de  newly  emerged  from  bondage  in  Egypt  raiMS  Inaurmouatafale 
objections,  and  uodemtimates  the  fact  that  legal  unge  edrted  in 
the  eariiest  tUgtM  of  aodety,  and  therefore  in  pre-Homc  timM. 
The  more  important  qtMxtion  is  the  date  of  the  laws  in  their  pracnt 
fortn  aod  content.  CoUectians  of  taws  are  found  in  Dentmoaay 
and  in  exilic  and  port-exilic  wriringsi  groups  of  a  relatively  eaite 


type  are  preserved  in  Exod.  xxdv.  14-%  xx.  av-ndii.,  and  (cif  ai^ 
otherstamp)lnLevjcvii.-«xvL(iM>winpo«-exniclonn).  Foransdul 
conspectus  <d  details,  ree  J.  E.Carprater  and  G.  Harfanl-BatterrtiT. 
riu  HMoteiwA  {vol.  I,  appendix);  C.  F.  Kent,  /mWi  Laws  ami 
Leal  BmaOmtnlt  (1907):  and  in  geoerd  1.  Beniinger,  aiticiea 
" CovenunenV'  "Family  and  "Lav  and  Juitire,"  Bmey.  AS.,  and 
G.  B.  Gray, "  Law  Uteratore."  ib.  (tbe  litcrHV  growth  of  legidarion). 
Reference  may  also  be  made,  (or  Uustrative  matcrid,  to  W.  R. 
Smith.  Kiiuhtp  and  iiarriani,  lUiifnm  ti  tkt  AmAm;  to  E.  Duy. 
Social  lij*  ef  Ikt  Htbnmi  and,  for  some  conipacisoa  of  costomary 
unge  in  the  Semitic  field,  to  S.  A.  Cook,  Xows  tf  Una  amd  Ms  if 
Hammurabi. 

14.  Xelitton  md  tlk  Prapkdi.—Hie  dements  of  the  tbooi^ 
and  religion  of  tbe  Hdwewi  do  not  sever  thou  from  their 
ndghbouis;  similar  features  of  adt  are  met  with  ebewbcK 
under  different  names.  Hebrew  rdigiou*  instiiutiua  can  be 
understood  from  the  biblicd  evidoice  studied  in  the  light  of 
comparative  rdlglon;  and  without  going  afidd  to  Babyloina, 
Assyria  or  Egypt,  valuable  dau  are  furnished  by  the  culu  of 
Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  these  in  turn  can  be  illustrated 
from  excavation  and  from  modern  custom.  Every  religion  has 
its  customary  cult  and  ritual,  iU  recognized  tinitt,  pbce*  and 
persons  for  ibe  observance.  Wraship  is  simpler  at  the  smaller 
shrines  than  at  the  more  famous  temples;  and,  as  the  rulen  an 
the  patrons  of  the  religion  and  are  brou^t  Into  contact  with 
the  rdlgious  personnd,  the  charaaer  of  ^e  social  organisatioa 
leaves  its  marie  upon  tliose  who  hdd  religious  and  judidd  func- 
tions alike.  The  Hebrews  shared  the  paradoxes  of  Orientals, 
and  rdi^ous  enthusiasm  and  ecstasy  were  prominent  features. 
Seers  and  prc^heu  of  all  kind*  ranged  from  those  who  were 
consulted  for  daily  mundane  affairs  to  those  who  revealed  the 
orades  in  times  of  stress,  from  those  who  haunted  local  holy 
rites  to  those  hi^  in  royal  favour,  from  the  quid  domestic 
communities  to  tbe  austere  mountain  reduse.  Among  these 
were  to  be  found  the  most  sordid  oj^Mirtunism  and  the  most 
hermc  self-effacement,  the  cra**e*t  nipematuraliim  and— tbe 
loftiest  conceptions  of  piactlcd  norality.  A  devdopment  ol 
ideab  and  a  growth  of  m>irituality  can  be  traced  which  lender 
the  biblical  writinp  with  thdr  series  of  prophcdes  a  anhine 

>  This  is  phlloMJphlcally  handled  by  the  ArsbUn  historian  Iha 
KbaJdfln,  whose  Pidegomena  !•  well  worthy  of  atrention;  see  D« 
Sis  DC,  JIM;  it  txtrMU,  vds.  xiz.-xxi.,  with  Von  Kremer's  criticisms 
in  the  d.  JCati.  Akai.  of  ^na  (vd.  xdiL,  1879):  d.  ^ 
R.  FUnt.  SiMttry  tf  tim  PkiUMpkj    Eittprj.  L  157  sqi 
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ptKBOtneDon.'  Tbe  propbeU  Unght  that  the  natfamil  ezb- 
tence  of  the  people  ma  bound  up  with  rdi^ioua  and  •ooaI  cod- 
diticNBs;  they  were  in  •  sente  the  politicians  of  the  age,  and  to 
ngard  tbem  simply  as  foretellers  of  Ifae  futttre  is  to  limit  their 
sphere  unduly,  lltey  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  political 
ndsBtudes  of  the  Oriemal  world.  Men  of  all  standards  of 
integrity,  they  were  e»pcsed  to  external  influences,  but  whether 
divided  imong  Ibemsdvct  in  thdr  adherence  to  conflicting 
partiifi  ot  Isolated  in  their  fierce  denunciation  of  contempOTaiy 
abuses,  tbey  shared  alike  in  the  wtnship  of  Yahweh  whose  inq>ira- 
tioD  they  HfffnM  A  recollection  of  the  manifold  fonns  which 
idi^MB  Ufe  and  tbon^U  have  taken  in  Cluistendom  or  in  Islan, 
and  the  pMdons  wliidi  are  90  easily  engendered  among  oppodng 
sects,  wUl  prevent  a  onesided  estimate  of  the  relipous  stand- 
pcnnts  which  the  wriUngs  betray;  and  to  the  leoognition  that 
they  represent  lofty  idnls  it  must  be  added  tliat  the  great 
pfopbets,  like  all  great  thinkeis,  were  in  advance  of  their  age. 

"nw  pnphets  are  thoroughly  Oriental  figures,  and  the  inta^ 
pretation  of  their  profound  religious  experiences  requires  a 
particular  sympathy  which  is  not  inherent  in  Western  minds. 
Tbdr  writings  are  to  be  understood  in  the  li^t  of  their  age  and  of 
the  conditions  which  gave  birth  to  them.  With  few  exceptions 
they  aie  jneterved  in  fragmentary  form,  with  additions  and  id- 
jttstments  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  amdicaUe 
to  later  conditions.  When,  as  often,  the  great  figures  have  been 
made  the  spdusmen  of  the  thou^t  of  subsequral  generations, 
the  l^torical  aiticism  (rf  the  pro^iecica  becomes  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty.*  According  to  the  historical  traditions  it  Is  ptcdsely 
in  the  age  of  Jeroboam  n.  and  Uuiah  that  the  first  of  the 
ettant  prophecies  begin  (see  Alios  and  Hosea).  Here  it  is 
cnoo^  to  observe  that  the  higlily  advanced  doctrines  of  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  Yahweh,  as  ascribed  to  the  8th  century  b.c., 
pcesappoee  s  foundation  and  development.  But  the  evidence 
does  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  esiiier  progress  of  the  ideas. 
Yafawiam  presents  itself  under  a  variety  of  a^tects,  and  the 
Instwy  of  Israel's  relations  to  the  God  Yahweh  (whose  name  is 
BOt  iteoeasarily  of  Israelite  origin)  c&u  hardly  be  disentangled 
anid  the  complicated  threads  of  the  eariier  history.  Hie  view 
that  the  seeds  of  Yahwism  were  planted  in  the  young  Israelite 
nation  in  the  days  of  the  "  exodus  "  conflicts  with  the  belief  that 
tbe  vorsh^  of  Yahweh  began  in  the  pre-Mosaic  age.  Nevcrtlie- 
leas,  it  implies  that  reli^on  psssed  into  a  new  stage  through 
tbe  influence  of  Moses,  and  to  this  we  find  a  relatively  less  com- 
plete analogy  in  the  specific  north  Israelite  traditions  of  the 
age  of  Jehu.  The  change  from  the  dynasty  of  Omri  to  that  of 
Jdin  has  been  treated  by  several  hands,  and  the  writers,  in  their 
ncognition  ^  tbe  introduction  of  a  new  tendency,  have  obscured 
the  tact  that  the  cult  of  Yahweh  had  flourished  even  under  such 
a  king  as  Ahab.  WhQe  the  influence  of  the  great  {»x^hets 
Elijah  and  Elisha  is  clearly  visible,  it  is  instructive  to  find  that 
tbe  Auth,  too,  has  its  share  is  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era. 
At  Hbrcb,  the  mount  of  God,  was  located  the  dramatic  the(^>hany 
wUdi-heialded  to  Elijah  the  advent  of  the  sword,  and  Jehu's 
supporter  in  his  sanguinary  measures  bdongs  to  the  Rechabites, 
ft  sect  which  felt  itself  to  be  the  true  worshipping  cooununity 
«(  Y'abweh  and  is  doedy  associated  irith  the  Eenites,  the  kin 
flf  UoMi.  It  wu  ftt  the  holy  veD  of  Kadesh,  in.  the  saaed 
moonU  of  Snai  and  Horeb,  and  in  tbe  field  of  Edom  that  the 

■Cr.  1.  C.  Fraser,  i4AMMt,  AMt,  Otirii  (1907).  p.  67; "  Proohecy 
of  die  Hebctw  type  baa  net  been  limited  to  Imd ;  it  is  indeed  a 
iibiiiiiiiirnnn  of  abnost  wodd-wide  occurrence;  in  many  lands  and 
In  maoy  ages  the  wild,  wfairiing  words  of  (rensied  men  and  women 
have  been  accepted  a*  the  utteraaECs  of  an  In-dwdling  ddty.  What 
does  distiociiish  Hebrew  pwyhecy  from  all  others  is  that  the  genius 
of  a' few  members  of  die  prowaiioB  wrested  this  vulgar  but  powerful 
frfT"T-"**  from:  baser  uses,  and  by  widding  It  b  the  Intcnat  of  a 
iamb  morality  rendered  a  service  of  iacalculable  value  to  hmnaidty. 
That  is  indeed  tbe  gtory  at  Israd. ..." 

■  The  aae  which  was  made  in  Apocalyptic  Ihentnre  of  the  tradl- 
tioos  of  Mosea,  tntah  and  othefs  finds  its  analogy  within  the  Old 
Testament  itadf  i  cT.  the  rdation  beiwun  the  present  late  pco^iedes 
of  Jonah  and  the  unknown  prophet  of  the  time  of  Jerobaiua  II. 
(■ee|i3.D0te9}.  ToGoodenutre-sh^dDgoradaptatioQaf tUsaattira 
bom  ■  modem  Western  standpoint  is  to  tnsundsrsiaod  catiidy 
tiw  Orieetal  mind  and  Oriental  umge. 


Yahweh  of  Moset  ma  foond,  and  KStteied  tnoet  nrvive  of  • 
definite  belief  Ib  the  cntnnoe  into  PakMlne  of  a  movemeBt 
tnoMnpraaUn^  devoted  to  the  purer  wonUp  of  Yahweh. 
The  course  of  the  dynasty  of  Jdiu--the  reforms,  the  disastrous 
Aramaean  wars,  and,  at  length,  Yahweh's  "  arrow  of  victory  " 
— consdtuted  an  q>och  in  the  Indite  hisbny ,  and  it  b  n^jded 
asmch.* 

The  problem  of  the  hiitaty  of  Yahwism  dependi  essentially  lipon 
the  view  adopted  as  to  the  date  and  orinn  of  the  biblicd  deuila 
and  thdr  validity  for  tbe  various  hbtoricsl  and  religiouB  conditions 
they  presuppose.  Yahwism  is  a  religion  which  appears  upon  a  soil 
saturated  with  ideas  and  usages  which  find  thdr  paralldin  extia- 
biblical  sourcM  and  In  ndghbottriag  lands.  Tbe  (nblem  cannot 
be  approached  from  modern  preconceptions  because  tbcre  was  much 
associated  wiih  the  worship  of  Yahweh  which  only  gradually  came 
to  be  rccoKnized  as  repugnant,  and  there  wai  much  is  earlier  ages 
and  in  other  lands  whicn  reflects  an  elevated  and  even  compfa 
relisious  philosophy.  In  the  south  of  the  Sinaitic  peniiimla,  remains 
have  been  found  ik  an  elaborate  half-Egyptian,  half-Semitic  cult  urn 
(Petrie.  lUstarcha  in  Sinai,  xiii.),  and  not  only  does  Edam  poMCSS 
some  reputation  for  "  wiidom,"  but,  where  this  district  is  Concerned, 
thf  old  Arjbim  rLlj^-ion  (whose  historical  connexion  with  PalMtine 
is  ?iill  iniptrfcttly  kiuiwn)  claims  some  attention.  The  character- 
istic dtnunciatiijiis  of  corruption  and  lifeless  ritual  in  the  writings 
of  ilic  proplitti  and  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  upoo  purity  and 
liripliciiy  of  rcli;;iuus  life  arc  su^cstivc  of  the  influence  of  the 
nomjdic  !.pirii  r.Tthcr  than  of  an  internal  rvolution  on  Palestinian 
■oil.  Di-wrl  (List  on  I  lift  docs  not  necessarily  imply  nny  intdlectual 
inf'  tiorily,  aril  ii^  rrli;;ious  conceptions,  though  si:>C(  ptiMe  of  modi- 
fication, arc  Dot  artificially  moulded  through  the  intluenceof  other 
dvilizations.  Nomadic  life  is  recognized  by  Arabian  writers  them- 
•elves  as  possessing  a  relative  superiority,  and  its  characteristic 
purity  of  manner  and  its  reaction  against  corruption  and  luxury 
ate  not  incompatible  with  a  warlike  qNritk  If  nomadism  may  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  irowth  of  Yahwism,  thm  Is 
wmcching  to  be  said  for  the  hypothcds  which  amodates  it  with  the 
clans  connected  with  the  Levites  (see  E.  Meyer,  Israditm,  pp.  8a 
sqq.;  B.  Luther,  lb.  13S}.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  InSu- 
encc  due  to  immigrants  eould  be.  and  doubtless  was,  exerted  at 
mort  than  one  period  (see  H'^.'o;  also  Hebrew  ReligiOM;  Pubst). 

15.  Tkt  PaB  of  Ike  IsradUe  Uonareky. — The  prosperity  of 
Isiad  was  Its  undoing.  The  disorders  tbat  hastened  iu  end  find 
an  analogy  in  the  events  of  the  more  obscure  period  after  tbe 
death  of  tbe  eariier  Jeroboam.  Only  the  Mefest  details  an 
given.  Zechariah  was  slain  after  six  months  by  Shallum  ben 
Jabesh  in  Ibieam;  but  tbe  usurper  fell  a  month  later  to  Menahem 
\q.i.),  who  only  after  much  Uoodshed  established  his  posi- 
tion. Asqrria  again  appeared  upon  tbe  scene  under  Ti||ath- 
pileser  IV.  (745-738  b.c.).*  His  aiqnoach  was  the  signal  for  the 
formation  ol  a  coalitioo,  which  was  overthrown  in  738.  Among 
those  who  paid  tribute  were  Ra^un  (the  biblical  Redn)  erf 
Damascus,  Hcnahem  of  Samaria,  the  kings  of  I^re,  ByUos  and 
Hknath  ud  Uie  queen  of  AriU  (AtaUa,  the  Syriu  desen). 
Israd  was  once  more  la  league  with  Daaaacos  and  Phoenicia, 
and  the  Ubtical  records  iinust  be  read  in  tbe  light  of  political 
history.  Judah  was  probably  holding  aloof.  Iu  king,  Uzriab, 
was  a  kper  in  his  latter  dayi,  and  his  son  and  regent,  Jotham, 
claims  wKice  for  the  ciicumstantial  reference  (9  Chron.  xzviL;  d. 
zxvi.8)tohl8SubjugationofAnunot»— the  natural  allies  of  pamaa* 
cus — for  three  years.  Scarcely  had  Assyria  withdrawn  before 
Menahem  lost  his  life  in  a  conspiracy,  and  Pekah  with  the  help 
of  Gilead  made  himself  king,  llie  new  movement  was  evident^ 
anti- Assyrian,  and  strenuous  endeavours  were  made  to  present 
a  united  front.  It  b  suggestive  to  find  Judah  the  centre 
of  attack.*  Ra^nn  and  Pekah  directed  their  blows  from  tbe 
north,  PhOistia  threatened  the  west  flank,  and  the  Edomitcs 
wbp  drove  out  tbe  Judaeans  from  Elath  (on  tbe  Gulf  of 'AkabO 
were  no  doubt  only  taUng  tbdr  part  in  the  concerted  action. 
A  more  critical  dtUBttonccnldacaicdy  be  imagined.  Tbe  throne 
of  David  was  then  occupied  by  tbe  young  Ahaz,  Jotham's  soil 

*The  condemnatloa  paved  upon  the  impetuous  and  fiery  xed 
of  the  adherents  of  the  new  movement  (d<  Hoa.  i.  4)>  lilce  the  remark- 
able vicissitudes  in  the  traditions  of  Moaea.  Aaron  and  the  Lcvitsa 
{w.p.},  represents  cbanginE  ntuations  of  real  significance,  whose  true 
place  in  the  hittory  can  with  difficulty  be  recovered. 

'  Formerly  thought  to  be  the  third  of  tbe  name. 

*  Perhaps  Judah  had  come  to  an  underatsnding  with  Tiglath- 
pOeser  (H.  H.  Haydn,  Jaum.  Bib.  Lik,  xxviii.  1903,  pp.  183-199): 
see  UzziAK. 
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In  this  ciiua  we  meet  with  iMiah  (9.*.),  one  of  the  fineit  of 
Hebrew  propbeu.  The  dimrganued  state  of  Egypt  ud  the  un- 
certaia  Klle^soce  of  the  desert  tribes  left  Judsh  without  direct 
aid;  on  the  other  hand,  opposition  to  Assyria  araoog  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  rardy  '■"■"'"'"■ii 
Either  in  the  natural  coune  of  events — to  preserve  the  unity  of 
his  empire — or  influenced  by  the  rich  pitsents  of  gotd  and  ^ver 
with  which  Ahaz  Kcompanied  hii  aiq>eal  (or  help,  Tlglath- 
pileser  intervened  with  aunpaigns  against  Pbilislia  (734  B.c)  and 
Damascus  (733-733)-  Israel  was  punished  by  the  ravaging 
of  the  nortbem  districts,  and  the  king  daims  to  have  carried 
ftWfty  the  perale  of  "  the  bouse  of  OnirL"  Pekah  was  slain  and 
one  Hflihft  ig-^)  waa  icoogniied  as  his  successor.  Assyrian 
officut  were  piactd  in  the  land  and  Judah  thus  gained  its 
deliverance  at  the  eipense  of  IiraeL  But  the  proud  Israelites 
did  not  remain  submissive  for  long;  Damascus  had  Indeed 
fallen,  but  aeitha  Phiiislia  nor  Edom  had  yet  been  crushed. 

At  this  stage  *  new  problem  becomes  urgent.  A  number  of 
petty  peoples,  of  whom  little  definite  b  known,  fringed  Palestine 
from  the  south  of  Judah  and  the  Delta  to  the  Syrian  desert. 
They  belong  to  an  area  which  merges  itself  in  the  west  into  Egypt, 
•nd  Egypt  in  fact  bad  a  hereditary  claim  upon  it.  Continued 
Intercourse  between  Egypt,  Gaza  and  north  Arabia  b  natural 
in  vi6w  of  the  trade-routes  which  connected  tbem,  and  on  several 
occasions  janl  action  on  the  part  of  Edomiics  (with  allied 
tribes)  and  the  Philistines  b  recorded,  or  may  be  inferred.  The 
put  played  by  Egypt  proper  in  ibe  enuiing  anti-Assyrian 
combinations  b  not  desily  known;  with  a  number  of  petty 
dyrtasts  fomenting  discontent  and  revolt,  there  was  an  absence 
of  cohesion  in  that  aadent  empire  previous  to  the  rise  of  the 
Ethicqnaa  dynasty.  Consequently  the  references  to  "  Egypt  " 
(Heb.  Mifrayim,  Ass.  if itfn)  sometimes  suggest  that  the  geo- 
graphkal  term  was  really  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Egypt 
pn^  towards  those  districU  where  Egyptian  influence  or  domi- 
nation waa  or  had  been  recognised  (kc  further  Hizraim). 

When  Israel  began  to  recover  iu  pro4>erity  and  regained 
confidence,  itt  policy  halted  between  obedience  to  Assyria  and 
reliance  upon  thb  amUguous  "  EgypL"  The  situation  u  illus- 
trated in  the  writing  of  Hoses  {q.v.).  When  at  length  Tiglath- 
^leser  died,  in  717,  the  slumbering  revolt  became  general;  Israel 
refused  the  usual  tribute  to  its  overiord,  and  definitely  threw  in 
its  lot  with  "  Egypt."  In  due  course  Samaria  was  besieged 
for  three  years  by  Shalmaneser  IV.  The  alliance  with  So 
(Seveh,  SiU)  of  "  Egypt,"  upon  whom  hopes  had  been  placed, 
proval  futile,  and  the  forebodings  of  keen -sigh  led  prophets  were 
justified.  Although  no  evidence  b  at  hand,  it  b  probable  that 
Abas  of  Judah  rendered  service  to  Assyria  by  keeping  the  allies 
in  check;  povible,  alio,  that  the  former  enemies  of  Jerusalem 
had  now  been  induced  to  turn  against  Samaiia.  The  actual 
capture  of  the  Israelite  capital  b  claimed  by  Sugoo  (7>a),  who 
removed  17,990  of  its  ii^bitants  and  fifty  chariots.  Other 
peoples  were  introduced,  officers  were  |daced  in  charge,  and  the 
usual  tribute  re-impoaed.  Another  reviDlt  was  planned  in  720  in 
which  the  province  of  Samaria  jotned  with  Hamath  and  Damas- 
cus, with  &  Phoenician  Aipad  and  $imun,  and  with  Gaaa  and 
"  Egypt"  Two  battles,  mk  at  Karkar  in  the  north,  another  at 
Rapib  (R^hia)  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  nfficed  to  queQ  the 
dburbance.  The  desert  peoples  who  paid  tribute  on  thb 
oco^on  stin  continued  restless,  and  in  715  Sargon  removed  men 
of  TamQd,  IbldM,  Vayipi.  "  the  rcnots  Anfaa  c{ 

the  desert,"  and  placed  tbem  in  the  land  of  Belh-OmrL  Sar- 
goo's  sUtement  b  significant  for  the  Internal  history;  but 
unfortunately  the  tHblicat  historians  take  no  further  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  northern  kingdom  after  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
and  see  In  Judah  the  sole  aunrim  o(  the  Xnaelltc  tribes  (see 
a  Kings  xviL  7-33).  Yet  the  altuitioii  Id  thb  Defected  distiia 
must  continue  to  provoke  Inquiry. 

16.  Judah  tttid  Atiyria. — Amid  these  changes  Judah  waa  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  south  Palestinian  peoples  (see  further 
PRtusnirEs).  Ahas  had  lecognieed  the  nverdgnty  of  Aasyrb 
and  vlrited  Ti^h>pileser  at  Damaacia.  The  Temi^  records 
dncrihr  the  Inoovatiou  he  introduced  on  hb  return.  Under  hb  . 


SOP  Heicklah  there  were  fresh  disturbances  in  the  southern  statea, 
and  anti-Asiyiian  iatriguea  b^an  to  take  a  more  definite 
among  the  PhOiatine  dtiea.  Asfadod  openly  revolted  and  found 
support  in  Moab,  Edom,  Judah,  aikd  the  still  ambiguous  "  E^pt." 
Thb  step  may  poadbly  be  connected  with  the  attempt  of  Harduh 
(Men>dach)-baladan  in  south  Babylonb  to  form  a  league  'gaiirl 
Assyria  (cf.  a  Kings  Kx.  13);  atalleventaAsbdod  fell  after  a  three 
years'  siege  (7ir)  and  for  a  time  there  was  peace.  But  with  the 
death  trf  Saigon  In  705  there  waa  another  great  outburst; 
practically  the  whole  of  Paleatine  and  Syria  waa  In  ams,  aixl 
the  Integrity  of  Sennacherib's  enq>ira  waa  thieatated.  In  both 
Judah  ud  Philistia  the  anti-As^iian  party  waa  net  without 
oppoaitlon,  lod  thooe  who  adhered  or  favoured  adherence  to 
the  great  power  were  Justified  by  the  result  The  ineviuble 
lack  of  cohcMon  among  the  petty  states  weakened  the  national 
cause.  At  Sennacherib's  a|qwoach,  Ashdod,  Ammon,  Hoab  and 
Edom  submitted,  Ekron,  Aiscalon,  T^''li"h  and  Jerusalem  held 
out  strenuously.  The  southern  alliea  (with  "  Egypt ")  were 
defeated  at  Eltekeh  (Joah.  xiz.  44}.  H^Wnh  was  besieged 
and  compelled  to  submit  (701).  The  small  kings  who  had 
remained  faithful  were  rewarded  by  an  eztcnsitm  of  tbcir  terri- 
tories, and  Ashdod,  Ekna  and  Gasa  were  eniidied  at  Judah's 
expense.  These  events  an  related  in  Sennacherib's  inaci^Nioa; 
the  biblical  records  preserve  their  own  traditions  (see  Hexekiab). 
If  the  impresiioD  left  upon  current  tbou^t  can  be 
from  certain  of  tbe  utterances  of  the  court -prophet  Isaiah  and 
the  Judaean  countiyman  Micah  (f.t.),  the  hght  which  these 
throw  upon  internal  conditions  must  ^0  be  used  to  gauge  the 
real  extent  of  the  religious  changes  ascribed  to  Resekiah.  A 
brazen  serpent,  whose  institution  was  attributed  to  Uoaea,  had 
not  hitherto  been  considered  out  of  jdaceiu  the  cult;  ila  destruc- 
tion was  perhaps  the  king's  most  notable  reform. 

In  the  long  reign  of  hb  son  Manasaeh  later  writers  saw  the 
deathblow  to  the  Judaean  kingdom.  Huch  b'  related  of  hb 
wickedness  and  enmity  to  the  followers  of  Yahweh,  but  few 
political  detaib  have  come  down.  It  b  tucertain  iritethcr 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah  again  shmtly  before  hb  death,  never- 
theless the  land  was  practically  under  the  control  of  Assyria. 
Both  Esar-haddon  (68r-66S)  and  Assur-banf-pal  (66&-c  636) 
number  among  their  tributaries  lyre,  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom, 
Ascaloo,  Gasa  and  Manasieh  himself,*  aixl  cuneiform  dodteta 
unearthed  at  Gezer  suggest  the  presence  of  Assyrian  ganisans 
then  (and  no  doubt  also  elsewhere)  to  ensun  The 
situation  was  coodudve  to  tbe  ^lead  of  fbtdgn  custoaia,  ai>d 
the  coodemDStioo  passed  upon  Maoaswh  thus  perhaps  becomes 
moR  significant  Frecbely  iriiat  form  hb  worship  look  b  & 
matter  of  conjeaure;  hut  it  b  poadbb  that  the  rdigioB  must 
not  be  judged  too  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  tbe  late  cosn- 
piler,  and  that  Manasaeh  merdy  assimibted  tbe  older  Yahwdt- 
wot^p  to  new  Assyrian  forms.'  Politics  and  K&gkm,  bsw- 
ever,  were  inseparable,  and  the  supremacy  of  Assyria  meant  the 
supremacy  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon. 

If  Judah  was  compdled  to  take  part  in  the  Assyrian  can^aigna 
against  Egypt,  Arabia  (tbe  Syrian  desert)  and  Tyre,  thb  would 
only  be  In  aooonUoce  with  a  vaaal'a  duty.  But  when  tradftioa 
prcseives  some  recollection  of  an  ofience  for  which  Manasaeh  was 
taken  to  Babylon  to  explain  hu  conduct  (1  Chion.  xzztii.),  abo 
of  the  settling  of  foreign  pn(mii«t«  in  Samaria  by  Eaar-baddoo 
(Ezra  iv.  a),  there  b  just  a  paasOiility  that  Judah  made  aome 
attempt  to  gain  Indcpendeace.  Accofding  to  Aasur-bui-pal  aD 
the  western  lands  were  inflamed  by  the  revolt  of  hb  brother 
Samas-sum-ukin.  What  part  Judah  took  in  tbe  Ttansjotdanic 
dbturbances,  in  which  Moab  fou^t  invading  Arabian  tribes  on 
behalfof Assyiia,bnnknowB(BeeMoAB).  Mstwssrh's son Amoo 
feUinaoourtlntrigueand"  the  people  of  the  land,"  afteravenging 
tbe  murder,  set  up  in  hb  place  ^  infant  Jo^ah  (637).  The 
drcumstances  im[^y  a  regency,  but  the  recwds  are  sileat  upon 

■  Tbe  fact  that  these  lilts  an  of  the  Unp  of  the  "  bad  Hatti " 
would  suggest  that  the  term  "  Hittite "  had  been  extended  to 
Palestine. 

*So  K.  Budde,  JU.  ^  Itnd  to  BxUt,  pp.  i6s-i6r.  For  aa 
attMBM  to  reoowtr  tbe  character  of  the  cults,  sse  W.  Erat,  Jfafciir 

O'sim  nut),  i>p>  iy> 
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the*  outlook.  The  usumptlon  that  the  decay  of  Anyria  tmke 
the  national  feeling  of  independence  is  perhaps  justified  by  thow 
evenu  which  made  the  greatest  impreMion  upon  the  compiler, 
and  an  account  it  g^vcn  of  Jodah*!  idiglotit  refonna,  band  upon 
a  MMnce  aK>aicntly  identical  with  that  which  deacxibed  the  wiotk 
of  JdMMah.  In  an  age  when  the  oppresik»k  and  comiptlon  of  the 
nifing  daiaei  had  been  aach  that  thoae  who  cherished  the  old 
wonhip  ot  Yahweh  daied  not  confide  In  their  most  intimate  com- 
paidoos  (Mic.  Tit  s>  l^)>  i>o  todMl  xdarm  was  poadble;  but  now 
the  ymng  Joaiah,  the  pt^Milar  choice,  was  upon  the  throne.  A 
roU,  it  is  said,  waa  founid  in  the  Temple,  its  contents  struck 
teiTDr  into  the  hearts  of  the  priests  and  king,  and  it  led  to  « 
solemn  covenant  before  Yahweh  to  obaervc  the  provisions  of  the 
law^iook  irtuch  had  been  ao  opptttuu^y  recovered. 

That  the  writer  (3  Kiogs  ndi.  acq.)  meant  to  describe  the  dlsoovciy 
of  Dentemnony  t*  evident  from  the  events  which  followed ;  and  this 
identificatiwi  oF  the  roll,  already  made  by  Jerome,  ChfysMtom 
and  olben,  has  been  subMantiated  by  modern  literary  cfiticism 
■nee  De  Wette  (1805).  (See  E>aoTXKOiKniT;  JosiAB.)  Some  very 
iBteresting  parallels  bave  been  dted  from  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
ncMds  wane  leligioua  teats,  mid  to  have  been  found  in  tcmplea, 
or  oracles  from  the  distant  put,  have  come  to  light  at  the  very  time 
wbea  "  the  days  were  ftiU.  ^  There  is,  however,  no  real  procf  for 
the  tnditioaal  antiquity  of  Deateronomy.  The  book  forms  a  very 
distLnctiwe  laodmark  in  the  rdigious  history  by  reason  of  its  attitiKM 
to  cult  ami  ritual  (see  Hasatw  Rsuoiom,  |  7).  In  particular 
it  is  aimed  against  toe  worship  st  the  numerous  minor  mnctuaries 
and  inculcates  the  sole  of  the  one  great  sanctusry — the 

Temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  centralisation  invoJvcd  the  removal  of 
the  local  pncsta  aod  a  modification  of  ritual  and  leaal  observance. 
The  fall  of  Samaria,  Sennacherib's  devasmtion  of  Judah,  and  the 
gn>wth  <J  Jerusalem  ai  the  capital,  bad  tended  to  raise  the  position 
of  the  Temple,  sltbougb  Israel  itself,  as  also  Judah,  had  famous 
sanctuaries  of  its  own.  From  the  stantipolnt  ol  the  popular  religion, 
the  removal  of  the  local  ahars,  likt  HoeUab'a  dcstrwctkm  of  the 
brascn  serpent,  would  be  an  act  of  dasecratloa.  an  IcoBodawi  which 
can  be  portly  appreciated  from  the  •entiments  of  2  Kinga  zvuL  aa, 
aod  partly  all  o  lr<mi  the  modern  Wahhabite  refoemation  yf  the  19th 
century).  But  the  details  and  iucceia  of  the  reforms,  when  viewed 
in  .the  uri)t  of  the  tesrimoey  ol  contemporary  prophets,  are  uncer- 
tain. He  bode  of  Deutcroaooiy  crystallims  a  doctrine;  it  Is  the 
codification  of  tw>ehiiig  which  proMipposes  a  carefully  prepared  soil. 
Tbe  aocooDt  of  Joaiah  *•  work,  luce  that  of  Heaekiah ,  is  written  by  one 
of  the  Oentcttmomic  school :  that  b  to  my,  the  writer  des^1>M  the 
pftomolgiuioa  of  tbe  teaching  under  which  he  Uvea.  It  b  part  of 
the  scheme  which  runs  throu^  the  book  of  Kings,  and  its  apparent 
object  la  to  show  that  the  Temple  planned  by  David  and  founded  by 
Solomon  ultimately  gained  its  true  postticm  as  tbe  only  sartctuary 
of  Yahweh  to  which  hb  wonhimers  should  repair.  Accordingly, 
in  kaodlinf  JoMah's  successors  the  writer  no  longer  refers  to  the 
high  place*.  But  if  loaiah  carried  out  the  reforms  ascribed  to  him 
they  were  of  no  lasting  effect.  Thw  b  coodusively  shown  by  tbe 
writhun  of  Jeremiah  (ncv.  3-7,  xxxvi.  3  seq.)  and  EsekieL  Josiah 
himseu  H  praised  for  bb  juMce,  but  faithlem  tudab  to  insmcere 
UcT.  iiL  10),  and  those  who  claim  to  possess  Vahweb's  law  are 
denounced  (viiL  8).  If  Israel  could  appear  to  be  better  than  Judah 
CiL  II ;  Eaek.  zvL,  axiiL),  the  religious  revival  wasa  practical  failure, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  century  lata  that  tbe  opportunity  again  came 
to  put  any  new  teaching  into  effect  (|  ao).  On  the  other  band, 
tbe  book  of  Deuteronomy  has  a  characteristic  social-rdigious  side; 
its  humanity,  phibnthropy  and  charity  are  the  distinctive  feature* 
flf  its  laws,  and  Josiab's  reputation  (Jcr.  nil  13  seq.}  and  the 
drcumstanees  In  which  he  was  chosen  king  may  suggest  that 
be.  Kke  lebeaili  (»  Uags  xL  17;  cf.  xxiiL  3).  had  entered  into  a 
ndptocal  covenant  with  a  people  who,  as  Hicah's  writings  would 
todwatf.  had  suffered  grievous  oppressioo  and  miseiy.* 

17.  Tlu  FaB  ef  Ike  Judattm  Jf  awaroly.— In  Joaiah's  reign  a 
Dew  era  waa  beginning  in  the  histoiy  of  titc  world.  Assyris  was 
npidtr  decaying  aod  Egypt  had  recovered  from  the  blows  of 
Aasur-baiU-pal  (to  which  the  Hebrew  prcfthet  Nahtim  alludes, 
SL  8-10).  Psatnmetichns  (Ftamtek)  L,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Egyptian  nileis  for  many  centuries,  threw  ofi  tbe  Amyrian  yoke 

'See  G.  Maspcro,  Gtth.  d.  merfmUadL  YeOUr  (1877},  n.  446: 
E.  Naville,  Pnt,  Set.  BOi.  ArehateL  (1907),  pp.  33a  sqq.,  and  T.  K 
Cheyne.  Dtditt*  tmd  PaO  of  Jmiak  (1908),  p.  13,  with  reference*. 
ITbe  genuineness  of  such  discoveries  b  naturally  a  matter  for  In»> 
torical  criticism  to  decide.  Thus  tbe  discovery  of  Numa'*  laws  in 
Rome  (Livy  xL  39),  upon  which  undue  weight  has  sometimes  been 
laid  (see  KkMtermann.  Dtr  P*iUateuch  (1906),  pp.  13s  sqq.,  was  not 
accepted  as  genuine  by  the  senate  fwho  had  the  bwa  destroyed), 
•ad  prob^y  mt  by  Pliny  himself.  Only  tbe  bter  antiquaries 
dnuf  to  tbeheUcf  in  their  trustworthiness. — (CwsnwwwaWd.)! 

■  Both  Idngi  GUM  to  tbe  throne  after  a  coaqiiacy  ainsed  at 
wMng  at  11 M,  and  other  panJMa  cna  be  found  (pw  IQiios). 


with  the  help  of  troops  from  Asia  Minor  and  empkjyed  these  to 
guard  his  eastern  frontiers  at  Defneh.  He  also  revived  the  old 
tndiag-^onneiiiHiB  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  A  Chaldean 
pcinoe,  NabnpolaiMir,  set  bimaelf  up  in  Bnbyfeoia.  ud  Assyria 
was  compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Aikusa.  It  was  perfaspa 
after  this  that  an  inroad  of  Scythians  (f  .*.)  occurred  (c.  616  B.C.) ; 
if  It  did  not  actually  touch  Judah,  the  advent  of  the  people  of 
the  north  appenn  to  have  cuiied  great  ahum  <Jer.  iv.-vL: 
Zqibanlah).  TliilMmii  in  has  pM^rr  pKseivcd  in  its 

later  (thoui^  temponiy)  same  Sqrthopolis  an  cdw  ol  the  faiva- 
sion.*  Later,  Necho,  aon  <rf  IhanunKichns,  proposed  to  add 
to  Egypt  some  of  tbe  Assyrian  provinces,  and  manJted  throu^ 
Palestine.  Jodah  at  once  Intetposed;  it  is  uncertain  wbetber,  la 
qto  ol  the  power  of  Egypt,  he  bad  hops  ol  extending  Ui  klng- 
doiBjflrWiirther  the  famous  fetonner  WIS,  Eke  Mannwh,n  vassal 
(rf  Assyria.  The  bo<A  of  Kings  gives  the  standpoint  of  a  later 
Judaean  writer,  but  Joaiah's  authority  over  a  much  larger  area 
than  Judah  ahme  is  suggtMed  by  sziiL  19  (pan  of  an  addition), 
and  iy  the  refcKnces  to  tlie  bonier  at  R^lsh  in  Enk.  vi  14, 
3d.iossq.  HewaasldDatHe|$ddoin6D8,udEgypt,ssfaitlie 
long-distant  past,  again  held  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  Judaeans 
made  Jehoahaz  (or  Shallnm)  their  king,  but  the  Phaiaoh  banished 
bim  to  Egypt  three  months  later  utd  appointed  his  Inother 
JehnlaHia.  Shortly  nftamrda  Mnmli  fSfl,  and  with  it  the 
empire  wMrfi  had  dominated  the  fortunes  of  Palestine  for  over 
two  centuries  (see  {  10).  Nabonldus  (Nabunaid)  king  of  Baby- 
lonia (556  B.C.)  saw  in  the  disaster  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  for 
tbe  aacril^  of  Sennacherib;  the  Hebrew  pcofAets,  fbr  thdr 
part,  enked  over  Yahweh^  brntnchhigJiH^mnt.  Thenewly 
formed  Chaldean  power  at  once  reoognlacd  In  Necho  a  dangerous, 
rival  and  Nabopdassar  sent  his  son  Nebuchadresaar,  wba  ova- 
threw  the  EgyittiaDfotces  at  Caichemish  (60s).  The  battle  was 
the  turning-point  of  the  age,  and  with  it  tbe  Bucceasion  «l  the  new 

rhaldMB  nr  ll»hylMii*«  fclH||Tl.iwi  w  mtmwwrA    But  tfae  rdstionS 

between  Egypt  and  Judah  were  not  broken  off.  The  course 
of  events  b  not  dear,  but  Jehdakim  (j.s.)  at  all  events  was  in- 
clined to  rely  upon  Egypt.  He  died  Just  as  Nebudiadmiar, 
seeing  bis  warnings  disregarded,  was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
JeruMkm.  His  ymng  sob  JcJmiariifai  fonendcred  after  a 
three  mraiths'  relpi,  with  Ui  mother  and  tbe  oourt;  they  wen 
taken  f  way  to  Babylonia,  together  with  a  number  of  the  artisan, 
class  (596).  Jdwiakiffi's  brother,  Hattaniah  or  Zedekiah,  was 
set  in  m  place  under  an  oath  ol  aOegianoe,  witich  be  broke,  pre- 
ferring Rophra  the  new  king  of  Egypt.  A  few  years  later  the 
second  siege  took  plsce.  It  began  on  the  tenth  day  of  tbe  tenth 
month,  January  587.  The  looked-for  intervention  of  Egypt  was 
unavailing,  altbou^  a  temporary  raising  of  the  siege  injured  wild 
bopet.  Desertxm,  pestilence  and  famine  added  to  the  usual 
hwran  of  a  si^,  ud  u  length  OB  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  586,  n  breach  wis  made  bi  the  walls.  Zedekiah  fled 
towards  the  Jordan  valley  but  was  seiaed  and  taken  to  Nebuchad- 
resaar at  Riblah  (45  m.  south  of  Hamath).  His  sons  were  slain 
before  his  eyes,  ud  he  himself  was  blinded  and  caitied  off  to 
Babyfaa  after  a  reign  of  eleven  yean.  The  BabyhMikB  Nebuxar^ 
ndan  waa  sent  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  tcbdiioos  dty,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  hfth  month  586  B.C.  Jerusalem  was 
'  destroyed.  The  Temple,  palace  and  dty  buildings  were  burned, 
the  walls  broken  down,  the  chief  priest  Setiiah,  tbe  second  priest 
Zephaniah,  and  other  leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  a  Isige  body 
(rf  people  was  again  ouiied  away.  The  disaster  became  the 
great  epoch-making  event  for  Jewish  histoiy  and  literature. 

Throughout  these  stormy  yean  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (f  .s.)  had 
realised  that  Judah's  only  bopt  lay  In  aubmimion  to  B  J>yl<mia. 
Stigmatised  as  a  tisitor,  scorned  and  even  imprisoned,  he  bad  not 
csned  to  utter  his  warnings  to  deaf  ears,  although  Zedekiah 
himself  was  perhaps  open  to  penuasion.  Now  tbe  penalty  had 
been  paid,  and  the  Babylonians,  whose  policy  was  less  destructive 
than  that  of  Assyria,  contented  themselves  with  appointing  as 
governor  a  certain  Gedallah.  The  new  centre  was  Mispah,  a 
cmnmanding  endnenen  and  sanauaiy,  about  5  m.  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem;  and  here  Gedaliah  issued  an  appeal  to  tbe  people  to 
•  Bat  see  N.  Schmidt,  E»cy.  M.. "  Scythians."  1 1. 
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be  lojnl  to  Babylonia  and  to  resume  tbefr  former  peaceful  occu- 
pations. Hie  land  had  not  been  devaauted,  and  naoy  gladly 
returned  from  tlicir  hiding-placet  in  Moab,  Edom  and  Ammon. 
Bat  discontented  aurvivots  of  the  royal  family  under  Iihmael 
intrigued  with  Baalis,  king  of  Ammon.  The  i^t  resulted  in 
the  murder  <rf  Gedaliah  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  off 
vuionaprincesKs  and  offidali  who  had  been  left  ia  the  governor^ 
care.  TUs  new  confusion  and  a  natural  fear  of  Babylonia's 
vengeaoce  led  many  to  feel  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  flight  to 
Egypt,  and,  although  warned  by  Jeremiah  that  even  there  the 
sword  would  find  them,  they  fled  south  and  todc  refuge  In 
Tahpanhes  (D^dmae,  q.9.),  aftcnrards  forming  small  settle- 
ments In  other  parts  of  Eo^t-  But  the  thread  of  the  history 
is  broken,  and  apart  from  an  allusion  to  the  favour  shown  to 
the  captive  Jehtuachin  (with  which  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and 
Kings  coDclude),  there  is  a  gap  In  the  records,  and  sabsequeni 
cventa  aie  viewed  bom  a  new  standpoint  (|  x^. 

The  last  few  years  of  the  Judaeaa  kingdom  present  amnl  iBfficnlt 
ptoUens. 

(a)  That  there  was  H>me  floctuadmi  of  ttadttioa  h  evident  in  the 
caM  of  jebolakim,  with  wboK  quiet  end  (a  Kings  zbv.  6  (mc  alto 
LociANji  3  Cbron.  nxvL  8  [SeptusgintD  contiait  the  fate  foR- 
shadowed  in  Jer.  xidL  i8  seq.,  soevL  30  (cf.  Joa.  AmL  x.6^a  tea,). 
The  tradition  of  hu  captivity  la  Guoo.  xxicvi  6;  Dan.  t,  »)  bn 
apparently  confuaed  him  with  jehoiachia,  and  the  tatter's  reign  is 
so  brief  that  nme  overlappiiw  is  conceivable^  Hoceover,  the 
prophecy  in  Jer.  xsuv.  5  that  Zedddah  would  die  Cn  peace  la  oot 
borne  out  by  the  history,  nor  doe*  lomfa's  fata  azice  with  the 
promiaeinz  Rings  xxiLao.  There  u  also  an  evident  reution  between 
the  pairs:  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiskim.  Jeboiachin  and  Zedefciah 
(«.(.  Icagth  of  reigns),  and  the  difficulty  felt  in  reoard  to  the  second 
and  thira  is  obvious  in  tlte  attempts  of  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus 
to  provide  a  oompromise.  The  cmtemporary  propheciea  ascribed 
to  jccemiah  and  Esddd  require  cartful  esamination  in  this  con- 
nexion, partly  as  icsarda  thdr  traditioiiBl  background  (espedaDy 
theheadingsand  settmg),  and  partly  for  tlxir  contents,  the  details  of 
which  somedmes  do  not  admit  of  a  literal  interpretation  in  accor- 
dance with  our  preMnt  historical  material  (cf.  Eaek.  xix.  3-0,  where 
the  two  brothen  carried  oS  to  ^ypt  and  Baboon  re^ectivefy  would 
seem  to  be  Jelioahai  and  his  nephew  JeboiacUa). 

(P)  Some  fluctuatioa  b  obviona  fai  the  nuBber,  oatn  and  cadcnt 
of  the  deportatMUs.  Jar.  UL  aS-ao  sjves  a  total  of  4600  penoos. 
In  contrast  to  a  Kirusniv.  14, 16  ftSe  oamlterBafB  not  ioonive), 
and  reckons  three  deportatkias  ia  tna  Ttn  O  tTth),  iStb  and  9310 
years  of  Ncbuchadnasar.  Only  the  •tcond  is  apectncaBy  said  to  be 
trora  Jenualem  (the  remaliriag  are  of  Judaeans).  and  the  hut  has 
beta  plauslbty  connected  with  the  murder  ef  GeoaliBh,  an  interval 
of  five  years  being  assumed.  For  tUs  twcnty^Uid  yMr  Josephtts 
Uni.  a.  9, 7)  siveB  an  invarioo  of  Egypt  and  as  attack  upon  Aamoa, 
Moab  and  PaleiAine  (see  NnocHADaxnaa). 

(e)  Thatthaedlelastcdseventyyean(rfro<n586B.C.tathecom- 
pletioa  of  the  seooad  temple)  b  the  view  of  tbe  canonical  liistory 
la  Chion.  xxavL  at;  Jer.  xxv.  tl.  zaix.  10;  Zech.  L  la;  cf.  Tyre, 
Jaa.  xxiii.  is),  but  it-is  usually  reckoned  from  the  first  depottatioo, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  of  greater  dgnificance  tlian  toe  lecand 
(Jer;  xxiv.  xaiz.),  ana  It  may  bea  round  number.  Another  difficult 
bthelnterpreutionof  the40ycaiBinEaefc.iv.6fcf.  Egypt,zzix.il), 
and  the  390  in  *.  5  (Septu^int  130  or  190;  13O  m  Jos.  a.  o,  7  end). 
A  period  of  fifty  year*  b  allowed  Iiy  the  chranoloKical  scheme 
(I  Kiogsvi.  i;cf.Jos.cX^.L9i},andthelateboako(Banich  (VL3) 
even  speaks  of  seven  senerations.  Varying  chroooloi^cal  schemes 
may  have  been  current  and  some  weight  must  be  laid  upm  tlie 
remarkable  vagueness  of  the  hlstontal  Infomiatioa  in  later 
writings  (see  Danou.). 

(J)  Theatdtudcoi  the  nd^boufingpeoi^oottstitntesaiiother  seri- 
ous problem  (cf.  a  Kings  ziiv.  a  and  a  Chran.  xzxvi.  5,  where  Ludan's 
recenskm  and  tlie  Septu^nt  respectively  add  the  SamaritansI),  in 
viewof  thedrcumatancesof  Ged^liah'iappMntmeat  (Jer.xl.  11, sec 
abow)  as  contrasted  with  the  frequent  prophecies  aninst  Ammon, 
Moab  and  Edom  which  teem  to  be  contempc«aiv  (neEoow;  Hoas). 

(r)  Finally.tbencurTenccoftimilathistoricalsituatkHisinJiidacaa 
history  must  be  con^dered.  The  period  under  review,  with  its  i^la- 
tioiu  between  ludah  and  Egypt,  can  be  illustrated  by  piophectes 
aKribcd  to  a  similar  situation  in  the  time  of  Hcaekish.  But  tbs 
destructkm  of  JeruMlem  b  not  qaSf  unfaiue,  and  somewhat  later 
we  meet  with  indirect  aridence  far  at  least  oae  similar  disaster  upon 
which  the  records  are  sQent.  There  are  a  nimber  of  apparency 
rcbtcd  passages  srhich.  however,  on  internal  moads,  are  unsuitable 
to  the  presFot  period,  and  when  they  show  independent  signs  of  a 
Jbter  date  (in  their  present  form),  there  is  a  very  strong  probability 
timt  they  refer  to  such  subsequent  disasten.  The  scantiness  of 
Ustorkaf  tradition  makes  a  final  solution  impossible,  but  the  study 
of  thcte  yeara  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  btcr 
Jutbieaa  state,  lAidt  has  been  characteristically  treated  from  the 
ttarHr""*  of  eaiba  1^  ictttmed  fnoi  Babykmm  and  Kgaid  then* 
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selves  as  die  kend  of  "  IneL"  Vnm  tUs  point  of  view,  Ae 
desire  to  inteadfy  the  dewudstion  of  lUeatiae  and  the  lata  of  ita 
remnant,  and  to  look  to  the  Babyhmiao  exiles  for  the  fntore,  can 
probsbly  be  recognised  in  the  wrmngs  attribwted  to  cetenpatary 

prophets.' 

18.  Inlenat  CondtUom  end  tiu  Exilfi.—Matty  at  tlie  exika 
BCC9ted  tbefr  lot  and  settkd  down  in  Bal^Mua  (d  Jer.  zxiz. 
4-7);  Jewish  colonlea,  too^  wen  being  fomiikd  in  WgfpL  Urn 
sgricultorists  and  herdsmen  wbo  had  been  left  in  PalestiBe 
formed,  aa  always,  the  staple  population,  and  it  is  '—["t'Hf  to 
imapne  csther  JudSk  or  Isrs«l  as  denuded  of  iu  iahabitanta. 
Hie  down-tioddea  pcaaanta  were  left  in  peace  to  divide  tbe  land 
among  then,  and  new  conditioBs  nioae  as  they  took  om  the 
ownetkw  estatet.  But  the  old  continnity  waa  not  oUfdy 
broken;  there  was  a  return  to  earlier  conditions,  and  life  moved 
more  fredy  in  its  wonted  The  fall  of  the  monarchy 

involved  a  reversion  to  a  (m-monarchical  state.  It  had  scarcdy 
been  otherwise  in  IsiaeL  The  Israelites  wbo  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Assyrians  were  also  removod  from  the  cult  of  the  land 
(d.  I  SanLxxvi.  ipiRuthL  isseq.).  It  is  possible  that  some  had 
escaped  by  taking  timely  refuge  among  their  brethren  in  Judafa; 
indeed,  if  national  tiadkitm  availed,  there  weie  doubtks  times 
when  Judah  cast  its  eye  upon  the  bad  with  which  it  bad  bees 
■ointimatdy  connected.  It  wotdd  certainly  be  unwise  to  dmr  a 
sharp  boundary  line  between  tbe  two  dutricui  kinp  of  Judah 
could  be  tempted  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  their  traditional 
founder,  4W  Aaqnia  nd^t  be  oomplaisant  towards  a  bithfal 

JadaMnVanaL   Til»rhmrmrt»rrJ        Amtyttan  ttaim'MftffBfliyff 

lioel  must  not  be  mimndaAood;  the  i^ular  payment  of 
tribute  and  tbe  pnmsioa  of  troops  were  the  main  requirements, 
and  the  portion  of  tbe  masses  underwent  little  dunge  if  an 
Assyrian  governor  took  the  place  of  an  unpopolar  native  nlcr. 
Hie  two  nctlona  of  the  Hebrewi  who  lud  had  so  maA  In 
common  weie  scarce^  severed  by  a  borderlbe  osdy  a  tew  milea 
to  the  north  <d  Jerusalem.  But  Israel  after  tbe  fs^  of 
is  artificially  eaduded  from  the  Judaean  boiiaon,  and  lies  as  a 
foreign  land,  although  Judah  itself  had  suffered  from  the  iuun- 
uaa  of  foid(neis  in  the  pieoeiUng  centuries  of  war  and 
and  ittangeta  had  settled  in  her  midst,  had  formed  part  of  the 
royal  guard,  or  had  even  served  as  janissaries  ({  15,  end). 

Samaria  had  expoienced  several  diangcs  in  its  oiipnal 
populatioo,*  and  an  instructive  story  tells  how  the 


in  their  Jgnorance  of  the  religion  of  their  new  home,  iacnmdtltt 
divine  wrath.  npo  ^us  rdigia— settlement  upon  a  nev 

soU  involved  dependentx  upon  ita  god,  and  accMdingly  priests 
were  sent  to  instruct  the  Samaritans  in  the  fear  of  Vahwch. 
Tbencefoith  they  contintied  the  wixibip  td  the  Isradite  YahwA 
along  with  their  own  native  cnlu  (s  Kings  xviL  34-18,  33). 
Their  deacendants  daimed  partidpation  in  tbe  prrrikges  of 
the  Judaeans  (cf .  Jer.  zli.  5),  ud  must  have  identified  ftifMirlm 
with  the  old  stock  (Esra  iv.  9).  Whatever  recoUection  they 
preserved  of  tlwir  oiUiin  and  of  the  draunstaaces  <d  their  entry 
would  be  retdd  tnm  a  new  standpunt;  the  ethnolo^cal  tnuB- 
tions  would  gain  a  new  meaning;  the  asdmilatKm  would  in 
time  beoMne  complete.  In  view  of  subsequent  events  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting  subject  <d  iaqnby  than 
the  Internal  religious  and  aodokigical  condititms  is  Samuia  at 
this  age. 

To  the  prophets  the  religions  position  was  lower  in  Jndah 
than  in  Samaria,  whose  iniquities  were  leas  grievous  (Jet.  iiL 
II  seq.,  xxiiL  11  sqq.;  YaA.  zvL  si)-  Ihe  greater  prevalmce 
of  heathen  dements  in  Jerusalem,  as  detailed  in  the  lefomis  of 
Josiah  or  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  (cf.  Exck.  viii.),  would 
'  So  also  one  caa  now  compare  tbe  estimate  taken  of  the  lews  ia 
Egypt  in  ler.  iIit.  with  the  actual  rdigious  conditiooa  which  are 
known  to  nave  prevailed  later  at  Elci^iantine,  where  a  snail  Jewish 
colony  wonhipped  Yahu  (Yahweh)  at.  their  own  tsmpte  (sec  E. 
Sachau,  "  Dref  araaL  Apymsnrkuode."  la  tbe  ilManAMfor  ef 
tbe  Prussian  Aeademy,  Bafin,  1907}. 

■  Saigon  had  removed  Babyloaians  Into  Ike  hid  ef  Hatti  ^yris 
and  Palestine),  and  io  m  a.c.  among  the  colonists  were  tfibeeai^Hih 
cntly  of  desert  origin  (Tamud,  Hayapa,  Ac^;  other  settlemeMs  as* 


ascribed  to  Esir-haddon  and  perhaps  Am 
See  for  the  swfalenee.  A.  E.  Cowley,  E 
Motgpmeiy,  TttSmarUami,  pp.  4fr-37 
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See  for  the  oridenee.  A.  E.  Cowley,  ga<^^^ir^|jwjL  415^  ].  A. 
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at  least  suggest  that  the  dettnictiM  of  tlie  itate  was  not  entiidy 
a  disaster.  To  tUi  catattiafdM  maj  be  doe  the  fragmeatary 
duuacter  of  otd  Judacaa  Uatorical  traditions.  Moreover,  the 
land  waa  purified  when  it  became  divnced  from  the  practices 
(rf  a  luzuiious  court  and  lost  many  of  its  wont  inhabitants. 
Ib  Ivael  as  In  Jadah  tbe  political  diiaBtm  not  on^  meant 
a  ahif  ting  of  population,  they  also  bioagbt  into  prominence 
the  old  popular  and  iK»M>Sdal  rdi^on,  the  character 
of  which  not  to  be  condemned  becauae  <d  the  attitude  .of 
loft7  prophets  in  advance  of  thdr  age.  Wlten  there  were  sects 
like  the  RecbaMtw  (Jer.  mv.),  a^  the  Judaean  fidda  could 
ptodoce  a  Mkah  or  a  Stcplianiah,  and  when  Isiad  no  doubt 
had  men  who  inherited  the  Mfint  it  a  Hosea,  the  nature  of  the 
ODderlying  conditions  can  be  more  justly  appreciated.  Tbe 
writings  <d  the  prophets  were  cherished,  not  on^  in  the  uo- 
favouraUe  atmoqthere  td  courts  (sec  Jer.  dxvL,  si  sqq,),  but 
also  in  the  circles  of  their  followers  (Isa.  viit  i6).  In  the  quiet 
nnalltr  saoctnariea  tbe  old-time  hrllffs  were  maintained,  and  tbe 
priests,  often  petliapK  of  tbe  older  native  stock  (cf.  a  Kings 
zvii.  ak  and  above),  were  tbe  recognised  guardians  of  tlie  reU- 
pons  cults.  The  old  stories  of  earlier  days  endide  places  whidi, 
tlwugh  denounced  for  thdr  corruption,  were  not  regarded  as 
illegitimate,  and  in  the  form  la  which  the  dim  traditions  of  the 
past  are  now  preserved  they  reveal  an  attempt  to  purify  popular 
l>elief  and  thought.  In  the  domestic  drdcs  of  prophetic 
oommoaitics  tlie  part  played  by  their  great  heads  in  history 
did  aot  suffer  in  the  tdling,  and  It  b  probable  that  some  part 
at  least  of  the  extant  bi*t<n7  of  the  Israelite  kingdom  passed 
tbroo^  the  hands  of  men  whose  interest  lay  in  the  pre-emineace 
of  their  seen  and  their  beneficent  deeds  on  behalf  of  thete  small 
cemnmnities.  This  interest  and  the  popular  tone  of  the  Ustoty 
may  be  comUncd  with  the  fact  that  the  litcratnre  does  itot  take 
OS  into  the  midst  of  that  world  of  activity  in  which  the  eventa 
wHfniiiwi  themselves. 

Ahbou^  the  records  pftmve  complete  rilence  upon  tbe  period 
BOW  under  review,  it  is  necewary  to  free  onetelf  from  the  narrow  out- 
look of  tbe  later  Judaean  compDen.  It  is  a  gratuitous  SMumption 
that  the  history  ol  (north)  Israel  ceased  with  tbe  fall  of  Samaria  or 
that  judah  th«i  took  over  Israelite  literature  and  inherited  the  old 
Iwaeute  Binrit:  the  queMioa  of  tbe  pfcservation  of  earlier  writings 
is  at  Uitorica]  importance.  It  is  tnie  that  the  Htnatioii  la  Inel 
or  Samaria  oontiaiies  obKure.  bat  a  careful  study  of  literary  pro- 
fluctkms.  evUently  not  earlier  than  tbe  7th  century  a.C..  reveals  a 
particular  loftiDem  of  conception  and  a  tendency  which  finds  its 
paialleb  in  Hosea  and  apphnlnates  the  peculnr  cbaracteristlcs 
o(  tbe  DeutcnMwraic  school  of  tbotight.  But  tbe  history  whfaA  the 
lodacan  writers  have  handed  down  is  influenced  by  tbe  later  hostility 
between  ludah  and  Samaria.  The  traditioaal  bond  between  the 
north  and  south  which  nothinf;  could  efface  (cf.  Jos.  Anl„  zi.  8. 6)  has 
been  carried  back  to  the  earliest  ages:  yet  tbe  piesent  pecioa,  after 
the  age  of  rival  tdngdoms,  Judah  and  Iwad,  and  before  the  founda- 
tioa  td  Judaiua,  ia  that  in  which  tbe  historical  background  for  the 
fnrliisinn  of  Judah  among  the  "sons"  of  Israel  is  equally  sutt- 
aUe  (H  5.  30,  end).  The  circumatancca  favoured  a  dtMer  alliance 
between  tne  people  of  Palestine,  and  a  greater  prominence  of  tbe 
oU  holy  ptacei  (Hebron,  Bethel.  Shecbem.  &c}.  of  which  the  ruined 
Jerusalem  wtwld  not  be  one,  smd  tbt  emtting  condition  of  Judah 
and  Israel  Jrom  internal  and  noo-politkal  points  ct  view — not  their 
condicioa  in  the  pre-monaiducal  ages— is  tbe  more  crudsl  problem 
ia  biblical  history.! 

19.  Pernam  Pmed.* — The  course  of  events  from  the  middle 
of  tbe  6th  century  a.c  to  the  close  of  tbe  Persian  period  is 
lanientalily  obscure,  although  much  indirect  evidence  indicates 
that  this  age  hdda  tbe  key  to  the  growth  of  written- bibUcal 
loMtory.  It  was  an  age  of  literary  activity  which  manifested 
itsdf,  not  in  contemporary  historical  records — only  a  few  of 
which  have  survived— but  rather  ia  the  tpedal  treatment  of 
pRvionsly  existing  sources.    The  fwoldema  art  of  vnusual 

■  The  Bowiog  ncogaithHi  that  tbe  land  was  not  depopulated  after 
St6  is  of  fundamental  significance  for  the  criticism  of  "  exilic  " 
and  **  poet-oilic "  Ustory.  C.  A.  Sndth  thus  sums  up  a  dts- 
cassiSw  of  the  extent  of  the  deportatioas:  "...  A  lam  majority 
of  the  Jewish  people  (emained  on  tbe  land.  This  conciuaion  may 
Startle  as  with  our  generally  received  notions  of  the  whole  nation  as 
cxfted.    But  there  are  facts  which  support  it  "  (Jerutaltm,  iL  368). 

*  Oa  the  place  of  Palestine  In  Penian  Ustory  ste  Piasta :  Hitlorf, 
arndnt,  espeeially  |  5  IL;  also  Aktauuis;  CaimHiL  Craoa; 
Dauos,  Ac 


intricacy  and  additional  li^  b  needed  from  eztfnal  evidence. 
It  will  be  convenieia  to  turn  to  this  first.  Scarcely  40  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  new  power  appeared  in  the 
east  in  the  person  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Babylon  qwedily  fell 
(5J9B.c.)andafrcsfaeraopeiked.  To  the  petty  sUtes  this  meant 
only  a  change  of  masten;  they  now  became  part  of  one  of  the 
largest  empires  <d  antiquity.  The  prophets  who  had  marked 
in  the  past  the  advent  of  Assyrians  and  Chaldeana  now  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  advance  ^  Cyrus,  confident  that  the  fall 
of  Babylon  would  bring  tbe  rettwation  of  their  fortunes.  Cyrui 
was  hailed  as  the  divinely  appointed  saviour,  the  anointed  one 
of  Yahweb.  Tbe  poetic  Imagery  In  which  the  prophets  clothed 
the  doom  of  Babyhin,  like  the  romantic  account  of  Herodotus 
(i.  igr),  falb  short  of  the  simple  contemporary  account  of  Cyrus 
himself.  He  did  not  fulfil  the  detailed  predictions,  and  the 
events  did  not  reach  the  ideab  of  Hebrew  writers;  but  these 
antidpations  may  have  infiueoced  tbe  form  which  the  Jewish 
traditions  subsequently  took.  .Nevertheless,  if  Cyrus  was  not 
originally  a  Persian  and  was  not  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh 
(Isa.  xlL  25),  he  was  at  least  tolerant  towards  subject  races  and 
their  rdigkms,  and  the  persistent  traditions  unmirtakaMy  pmnt 
to  tbe  hwMMir  fn  which  hb  memory  wu  held.  Iliroughout  tbe 
Persian  supremacy  Palestine  was  necessarily  influenced  by 
th€  course  of  events  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  (with  which 
Intercourse  was  continual),  and  some  light  may  thus  be  in- 
directly thrown  on  Its  otherwise  obscure  political  history.  Thus, 
when  Cambyses,  tbe  son  of  Cyrus,  made  his  great  expedition 
against  Egypt,  with  the  fleets  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  and 
with  the  cameb  of  the  Arabians,  it  b  highly  probable  that 
Palestine  itself  was  concerned.  Also,  the  revtdt  which  broke 
oat  fn  tlie  Pendsif provinces  at  thb  Juncture  may  liave  extended 
to  Palestine;  altfaoui^  the  luurper  Darius  encountered  his  most 
serious  opposition  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  his  empire.  An 
outburst  of  Jewish  religious  feeling  b  dated  in  tbe  second  year 
of  Darius  (510),  but  whether  Judah  was  making  a  bold  bid  for 
independence  or  had  receiv^  special  favour  for  abstaining 
from  the  above  revolts,  external  evidence  alone  can  decide. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Darius  there  wu  a  fresh  revolt 
In  Egypt;  it  was  quelled  by  Xerxes  (485-465},  who  did -not 
imitate  the  religious  tolerance  of  lus  predecessors.  Artaxerxes  I. 
Iionsinuunis  (^5-415),  attracts  attention  because  the  famous 
Jewish  rrformcn  Esn  and  Nehemiah  flourished  under  a  king 
of  thb  name.  Other  revcdu  occurred  in  Egypt,  and  for  these 
and  also  for  the  rebellion  of  tbe  Persian  satrap  Mcgabysoe 
(e.  448-447),  independent  evidence  for  tbe  position  of  Judah  b 
needed,  since  a  catastrophe  wpP^i^o^y  befell  the  unfortunate 
state  before  Nehemiah  ajqwara  upon  the  Ktae.  Uttle  b  known 
of  the  mild  and  indolent  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon  (404-359)- 
With  the  growing  weakness  of  tbe  Persian  empire  E^pt  reas- 
serted its  independence  for  a  time.  In  tbe  reign  of  Artaxerxes  IlL 
Ochua  (359-338),  Egypti  Phoenida  and  Cyprus  were  in  revolt; 
tbe  riung  was  quelled  without  mercy,  and  tbe  detaib  of 
tbe  vengeance  are  valuable  for  the  possible  fate  of  Palestine 
itselL  The  Jewish  hbtorian  Josephus  (Ant.  jL  7}  recortb 
tbe  ensUveroent  of  the  Jews,  the  p<^ution  of  tbe  Temple  by  a 
certain  Bagoses  (see  Baooas),  and  a  seven  years'  puniahmeDL 
Other  Ute  sources  narrate  the  destruction  of  Jnicho  and  a 
deportat^n  of  tbe  Jewa  to  Babylonia  and  to  Hyrcania  (on  the 
Cupian  Sea].  Tbe  evidence  for  the  catastrophes  under 
Artaxerxes  I.  and  III.  (see  Aktaxzjjcks),  exdusivdy  contained 
in  biblical  and  in  external  tradition  respectivdy,  b  of  particular 
importance,  since  several  biblical  passages  refer  to  disastos 
siioilar  to  those  <ri[  586  but  presui^ose  different  conditions  and  are 
apparently  of  later  oilglii.*  The  murder  of  Artaxer^  m.  by 

■  The  evidence  for  Artaxerxes  III.,  acceptad  by  EwaM  and  othen 
(see  W.  R.  Smith.  OU  Tuumtmt  «n  Jmitk  Ckiuek,  p.  438  seq.;  W. 
Judeicb,  KUinatiat.  p.  tTo;  T.  K.  Cbeyne,  Saey-  Bib.,  coL 

aaoa;  F.  C.  Kent,  Hul.  [1899I,  pp.  330  Bqq.)  has  however  been  ques- 
tioned by  Willrich,  Jndaiea.  35-M  (see  Cbeyne,  Enn.  Bib.,  cot 
3941).  The  account  of  lowpb us  (above)  raises  several  difficulties, 
especially  the  Mentity  of  Bagoeea.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  baa 
plaeed  the  ncoid  too  late,  and  that  thb  Bagoses  b  tbe  Judsaaa 
govsnnr  who  Bouriihed  ^lout  40t  B.C.   &ee  p.  386,  n.  g.) 
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Bagosei  give  t  Bet-back  to  the  TCvivxI  of  the  Persbo  Empin. 
Under  Dariiu  Codomsonus  (336-330)  the  advudng  Greek 
power  brought  nutten  to  »  hoA,  utd  at  the  battle  lasus 
(a  333  Alexander  lettkd  Us  fate:  The  overthrow  of  Tyre 
and  Can  Kcured  the  posaesaion  of  the  coast  and  the  Jewiah 
Btate  entered  upon  the  Greek  period.  (See  1 15.) 

During  tbew  two  ccntune*  the  Jew*  in  Palestine  had  been  only 
one  of  an  aggregate  U  subject  peoplet  cf^oying  internal  freedom 
provided  io  return  for  a  regular  tribute.  They  lived  in  coRparaEive 
quietude;  although  Herodotus  knows  the  Paleitinian  coast  be  does 
not  mention  the  Jews.  The  eariicr  Persisn  kings  acknowledged 
the  various  religions  of  the  petty  peoples :  they  were  also  patrons  of 
their  temples  and  would  take  care  to  proerve  an  ancient  right  of 
asylum  or  the  privileges  of  long-enabliihed  cults.*  Cyrus  on  enter- 
ing Babvlon  had  even  reitoced  the  gods  to  the  cities  to  irfiich  they 
beloafea.1  Consequent))^  much  iotercst  sttaches  to  the  evidence 
which  illustntcs  the  enviromment  of  the  Jews  during  this  period. 
ThoK  who  had  been  acattered  from  Pataatine  lived  in  araall  colooies, 
aaatetimes  mingHng  and  iotermarrYlng  with  the  natives,  aometlnea 
strictly  preserviag  their  own  IndlvUnallty.  SonM  took  root  in  the 
strange  bndt.  and,  as  btcr  popular  sttwies  indicate,  evidratly  reached 
high  positians:  others,  retaining  a  more  vivid  tradition  aTtbe  land 
of  then-  fathers,  cherished  tbe  idoJ  of  a  restored  Jerusalem.  Eacava- 
tion  at  Nippur  (ff-*-)  in  Babylonia  has  brougot  to  light  numerous 
contract  tablets  of  the  sth  century  &C.  srith  Hebrew  proper  names 
(Haggai,  Hanani,  Ceoaliah,  ftc)<  Papyri  from  Elepnaatine  in 
Upper  Egypt,  ot  the  same  age,  proMcd  from  Jewish  bmilies 
who  carry  on  a  Rourishing:  business,  live  among  Egyptians  and 
Perdans.  and  take  their  oaths  in  courts  of  law  in  the  name  of  the  sod 
"  Yahu,"  the  "  Cod  of  Heaven,"  whose  temple  dated  from  the  last 
Egyptian  Idngs.  Indeed,  it  was  cUimed  that  Csmbyses  had  left 
the  sanctuary  unharmed  but  had  destroyed  the  temples  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  Elephantine,  as  In  Nippur,  the  legal  u«re*  show 
that  similar  elements  of  Babylonio-Aaayiian  culture  prevailed,  and 
the  evidence  from  two  such  widdjr  Mpanted  Sclds  Is  liHttttctive 
for  conditions  In  Palestine  itadf.* 

TO.  Tlu  lUttoration  of  Judtth.—Hht  biblical  history  for  the 
Periiin  period  ii  contained  in  a  new  source— the  books  of 
Earn  and  Nebemlah,  whose  standpoint  and  period  are  that  of 
Gutmides,  with  which  tbey  ate  doady  Jofnied.  After  a  brief 
deaaiption  trf  the  fall  of  jenisalem  the  "  seventy  yeara "  of 
tbe  exile  are  passed  over,  and  we  are  plunged  into  a  history  of 
t]»Ktum(iChfon.xzsvLiEBmL).  Although  Palestine  had  not 
been  depopulated,  and  naoy  of  tbe  exiled  Jews  remained  In 
Penia,  the  standpoint  b  that  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon.  Settled  In  and  aroimd  Jousalem,  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  community,  the  true  Israel,  even  as  it  was 
believed  that  oiKe  before  Israel  entered  and  devdoped  inde- 
pendently in  the  land  of  iu  uccatoii.  Tiny  kxtkbadt  from  the 
age  when  half -suppressed  hoatillly  with  Samaria  had  broken 
out,  and  when  an  exdudve  Judaism  had  been  formed.  The 
interest  of  the  writers  b  as  usual  in  the  religious  history;  they 
were  indiSeient  to,  oc  perhaps  rather  ignorant  of,  the  strict 
«derof  events.  Their  ntitativcs can  be  partialty  nppkmenied 
from  other  wuiees  (Haggai;  Zechariah  I.-viiI.;  Isa.  iL-lxvL; 
Malachi),  but  a  consecutive  sketch  is  imposiU>le.* 

I  Thus  a  decree  of  Darius  I.  takes  the  part  of  his  subjects  ag^nst 
the  excesNve  seal  of  the  oSicia]  Gadatas,  and  grants  freedom  of 
taxation  and  e«mption  from  farced  labour  to  those  connected  srilh  a 
temple  of  ApoUo  in  Asia  Minor  (BnttciiR  it  torrtipcndamet  k€lUiHqtie, 
xiii.  519;  £.  Meyer,  EnttUkunt  Jet  JudtnlhumM,  p.  19  seq.;  cf.  id, 
ForickuMUn^  il  497). 

'  In  addition  to  this,  the  Eg}i>tian  story  of  the  jtriest  Un-hor 
at  the  court  of  Camb^es  and  Darius  reflects  a_pobcy  of  rdigious 
ttrierancc  which  illuuratea  the  biblical  aecount  of  Esra  aiid  Nebemiab 
(Bnipch.Ctuk.  Aer,  pp.  7fl4sqq.;aeeCheyBe.  Ai(e.£{^4/tar 
Ms  Eriic,  pp.  40-43). 

'  From  Ttma  in  north  Arabia,  also,  there  is  monumental  evidence 
of  the  Jth  century  B.C.  for  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  influence  upon 
the  language,  cult  and  aR.  For  Nippur,  see  Bob.  BxPtd.  of  Unm.  of 
Ptimtjbama.  aeries  A.,  veL  ix.  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht;  for 

EMuotlae.  the  Hand  papyri,  A.  H.  Sayce  and  A.  L  Cowl^. 
ilrassmr  Papyri  Ditumtd  at  Attuam  (1906),  and  those  cited  above 

»i.9ta,B.iX  FortheIewidiGdanieaiBgeneral,^H.Guthe.£i*cy. 
iA.,  art. "  Dispersion^  (with  (eferences} :  alio  below,  1 3S  soq. 
<See  Eha  Aim  NaHSMUH  with  bibliographical  references, 
also  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Inlrtd.  to  tiaiak  (iSoa);  Jev.- ReUpoiu  Lift 
tt«  £nJe  (1898);  E.  Sellin.  Stud.  s.  WaMmnvitsth.  d.  m. 
CnWMd*  (1901)1  R.  H.  Kcnnctt  in  Swete's  CanAridtt  BiHkol 


In  561  B.a  the  captive  Judaean  king,  Jehoiachln,  had  received 
special  marka  trf  favour  from  Nebuchadreixar's  sen  Amil- 
marduk.  So  little  is  known  of  tbu  act  ctf  recognition  that 
its  significance  can  only  be  enijectutcd.  A  Uttle  later  Tyr* 
received  as  its  king  Heifaaal  (S5S-5S>)  who  had  been  fetdicd  ban 
Babykmia.  Babykinia  was  politically  unsettled,  tbe  icfw 
sentative  of  the  Davidic  dyttasty  had  descendants;  if  Babyloi 
was  assured  of  tbe  allegiance  of  Judah  further  acu  ot  clemency 
may  well  have  folio w«L  But  tbe  later  recensioa  of  Judaean 
history— our  side  source— entiidy  ignores  tbe  elevatioo  ot 
Jeboiadtin  (s  Kings  nv.  S7  iciq ;  Jer.  lii.  31-34),  and  proceeds 
at  mm  to  Ibe  fiiH  yesr  of  Cym,  who  procUnu  as  bb  divine 
mUston  the  rebuOdlnc  of  the  Temple  {538).  The  Jndacaa 
Sheshbaszar  (a  corruption  of  some  Babytonian  name)  brtmcht 
back  the  Temple  voaeb  wUdi  Nebuchadiesxar  hiid  carried 
away  and  prqtared  to  undntake  the  work  at  the  ei^eiiac  of 
tbe  royal  pone.  An  immense  body  of  exiles  b  said  to  baw 
returned  at  tUs  time  to  Jermalcm  under  Zembbabd,  who  waa 
of  Davidic  descent,  and  tbe  prieat  Jeshua  or  Jodiua,  the 
grandson  of  the  murdered  Seraiah  (Esra  L-iii.;  v.  tj-vi,  5). 
When  thcM  refused  the  pnOtnd  Itelp  of  the  peo^  of  Samaria, 
men  of  the  same  faith  as  themselves  (iv.  >),  thdr  trouble*  began, 
and  the  Samaritans  retaliated  hy  preventing  the  lebuilding.  The 
next  historical  notice  b  dated  in  the  second  Jrear  of  Darins  (5m4 
when  two  ptoptMts,  Haggai  and  Zccbatiah,  came  forward  to 
kindle  the  Judaeans  to  new  efforts,  and  in  t^tt  of  oppodtioa 
the  woA  went  steadily  onwards,  thanks  to  tbe  favotw  of  Darius, 
until  the  Temple  was  completed  four  yean  later  (Exrav.  3,  vL 
sqq.).  On  the  other  band,  from  tbe  independent  writings 
ascribed  to  these  prtqdiets,  it  appears  that  no  conuderable  body 
<rf  exiles  could  have  reluroed--it  b  still  an  evenl  of  tite  fittiiR 
(Zcch.  ii.  7,  vi.  is):  little,  If  anythias,  had  been  ckiae  to  tbe 
Temple  (I^.  IL  15);  and  Zerubbabd  b  the  one  to  take'  fai 
hand  and  complete  the  great  undertaking  (Zech.  iv.  9).  Tbe 
prophets  address  thenudvea  to  men  living  in  comfonaUe 
abodes  with  idive-ficUs  ai>d  vineyards,  sufiering  from  bad  seasons 
and  agricultural  depreaaioo,  and  though  the  country  b 
aettled  there  b  no  refemee  to  any  active  opposition  on  the 
part  (rf  Samaritans.  So  far  from  drawing  any  lesson  from 
the  brilliant  event  in  tbe  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  prophets  imply 
that  Yahweh's  wrath  b  still  upon  the  unloTtunate  city  and  that 
Persia  b  still  the  oppKMor.  Consequently,  altbou^  smaO 
bodies  of  individuals  no  doubt  came  back  to  Judah  fno  time 
to  time,  and  some  qiecial  mark  of  favour  may  have  been  shown 
by  Cyrus,  tbe  opinion  has  gained  ground  since  the  early  argumcota 
of  E.  Schroder  {Stud.  m.  Krti.,  i86j,  pp.  460-304),  that  (he  oonk- 
piler's  leprtKPtatlon  of  the  histMy  la  untrustworthy.  His  nafa 
object  is  to  make  the  new  Israel,  tbe  post-exHlc  community  at 
Jerusalem,  continuous,  as  a  society,  with  Ihe  old  IsraeL*  Gtcaicr 
weight  must  be  laid  upon  the  independent  evidence  of  tbe 
prophetical  writings,  and  the  objection  that  Palestine  could  not 
have  produced  the  rdlgtous  fervency  of  Haggai  or  Zechariafa 
without  an  ialthd  impulse  from  Babylonia  begs  the  qoestiMi. 
Uafortunaldy  the  internal  conditions  in  the  6lh  century  mjc 
can  be  only  indirectly  estimated  (|  18),  and  the  political  position 
must  remain  for  tbe  present  quite  uncertain.  In  Zerubbabd 
the  people  bebdd  ous  more  a  ntkr  of  tbe  Davidic  lace.  The 
new  temple  henUed  a  new  fatuie;  the  mournful  fasts  cobs- 
merooratlve  of  Jerusalem's  disasters  would  become  feasts; 
Yahweh  had  left  the  Temple  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  had  now 
returned  to  sanctify  It  with  hb  presence;  the  dty  bad  purged 
Its  iniquity  and  was  fit  once  more  to  become  the  central  sanc- 
tuary. So  Haggai  sees  Id  Zembbabd  the  rqmsentatlvc  of  the 

*There  ban  obvious  effort  to  preserve  the  caaiinnby  of  traditioD 
(a)  in  Eira  ii.  which  gives  a  list  of  families  who  returned  from  eailc 
each  to  its  own  dty,  and  {b)  in  Ibe  return  of  tbe  holy  vcMeb  in  the 
time  of  Cyras  (contrast  I  Esdras  iv.  43  sec|.),  a  view  which,  m  spite 
of  Dan.  i.  2,  v.  a  seq.,  conflicts  with  a  Kings  zziv.  13  and  xxv.  13 
(see,  however,  *.  14).  That  attempts  have  been  mode  to  adjust 
contradictory  representationa  b  sugnated  by  the  prophecy  aacnbcd 
to  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  16  sqq.)  where  the  reatorationof  the  bdy  veMtb 
finds  no  place  la  the  dorter  text  of  the  Sepiuagiat  ^  W.  IL 
Smith,  OU  Tttt.  nd  Jm.  Ou/tk,  pp.  104  sqq.). 
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ideal  kingdom,  tht  tnuted  and  highly  favonrtd  minitter  who  wu 
the  nsnet-riag  upon  Yahwch'shutd  (conuutHig.u.  34wilb  Jer. 
TT"  13).  Zcchariah,  in  his  tuio,  proclaimi  tlw  overthrow  of 
an  difficnlUes  In  the  path  of  the  new  king,  who  shall  rule  in 
glocy  Hppoited  by  the  print  (Zech.  vL).  What  pditiad 
aspintiott*  were  revived,  what  odier  writen  were  Im^red  by 
these  monwiitous  events  are  questions  erf  Inferettcb 

A  work  which  inculcates  the  draendence  of  the  state'vpcn  the 
purity  of  its  ruler  i*  the  unfinbhea  book  of  Kinn  with  its  hiitoiy 
of  the  Dsvidk  dynasty  and  the  Tempte.  Ita  ideals  culmiBatc  in 
loMah  (I  1^  end],  and  there  is  a  urong  presumptioa  that  it  b 
iBteodcd  to  unpreia  upon  the  new  era  the  lessoits  drawn  from  the 
put.  its  treatment  01  the  monarchy  it  only  part  ofa^reat  and  now 
bigUy  complicated  Utenry  undertaking  (traceable  in  the  books 
losbua  to  Kings),  inspired  with  the  thought  and  coloured  by 
bagnage  chaiacteriidc  ol  Deuteronomy  (espcctslly  the  secondary 
portions),  which  torms  the  neceMsry  introduction.  Whaiu'virr 
reforms  J^osiah  actually  sccomplished,  the  restoration  aflnrdcti  the 
ovpottuni^  of  bringing  the  Deuteronamic  leaching  into  aciiuTi; 
tnoagh  it  is  more  probane  that  Deuteronomy  itself  in  the  main  is 
not  much  earlier  than  the  second  half  o(  the  6th  century  b.c'  It 
■hows  a  strong  nationalisi  feeling  which  is  not  n"iirici('rl  lu  Judah 
alone,  but  comprises  a  greater  israd  from  Kade'.h  in  N.ipht.iti  in 
the  north  to  Hebron  in  the  south,  and  even  exr>  n.l.  Sivond  the 
Jordan.  Distinctive  non-Tudacan  icatures  are  iri<  Indol.  ^-  m  the 
Samaritan  liturgical  office  (Deut.  axviL  14-36),  and  thi'  l  <.  id,^  nt-t^^  for 
tbe  conclusion  that  traditions  originally  of  (north)  EsraeUto  interest 
were  talun  over  and  adapted  to  the  later  standpoint  of  Juilah  and 
Jemnlem  (vis.  in  the  Dcuteronomie  book  of  Kings)  independently 
flonfinns  the  inferences  drawn  frau  Deuteronomy  Itself.  The  ab- 
sence of  dttcct  testimony  can  be  partially  supplied  by  later  events 
■whidt  presuppose  the  brrak-up  of  no  ioeoMide table  state,  and  imply 
idbtioos  with  Samaria  which  had  been  by  no  means  so  unfriendly 
aa  the  historians  represent.  A  cpmmon  ground  for  Judaism  and 
Sanaritaoisni  is  obvious,  and  it  is  in  this  obscure  age  that  it  is  to  be 
soo^L  But  the  curtain  is  raised  for  too  brief  an  mterval  to  allow 
of  more  than  a  passing  glimpse  at  the  relocation  of  Judaean  for- 
toMs;  not  until  tbe  time  of  Nehemiah,  about  140  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  does  the  historical  material  become  less  imperfect. 

Upon  tfab  bbnk  period  before  the  foundation  of  Judaism  (l|  11, 
33)  much  Kght  b  also  thrown  by  another  body  of  evidence.  It  has 
long  been  recognised  that  t  Chron.  li.  and  iv.  represent  a  Judah 
composed  mainly  of  groups  which  had  moved  up  from  the  south 
(Hebron)  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  Includes  Caleb  and  Jerah* 
meel,  Kenite  or  Rechabite  families,  Kribes.  Ac.,  and  thoe,  ss 
"  sons  "  of  Hezron,  claim  some  relationship  with  Giliead.  Tbe  names 
point  generally  to  an  affinity  snth  south  Palestine  and  north  Arabia 
(Edom,  Midian,  &c;  see  cspecblly  the  lists  in  Gen.  xxxvi.^,  and 
suggest  that  certain  members  of  a  closely  related  collection  of 
groups  had  separated  from  the  main  body  and  were  ultimately 
enroUed  as  Isradites.  It  U  also  recognised  by  many  scholars  that 
in  the  present  account  of  the  exodus  there  are  indications  of  the 
original  prominence  of  traditions  of  Kadcsb,  and  also  of  a  journey 
northwards  in  which  Caleb,  Kenites  and  others  took  part  (f  j).  On 
these  and  on  other  grounds  besides,  it  has  long  been  felt  that  south 
Paleetiaa,  with  its  north  Arabian  connexions,  b  of  real  importance  in 
bibUeal  research,  and  for  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to 
<ktermine  the  true  significance  of  the  evidence.  Tbe  usual  tendency 
has  been  to  r^ard  K  in  the  light  Of  the  critidsm  of  early  Israelite 
luitory,  which  demands  some  reconstruction  (|  8),  and  to  disceni 
distinct  tribal  oaaveaiemaprevioat  to  tbe  union  of  Judah  and  Israel 
ander  David.  On  the  otner  hand,  the  elaborate  theory  of  T.  K. 
Chcyna  iavolvea  the  view  that  a  history  dealing  with  the  south 
actually  unJsrUta  our  sources  and  can  be  ^recovered  by  emendation 
of  the  text.  Against  the  former  U  the  fact  that  although  certain 
groups  an  nhlniudy  found  in  Judah  (Judg.  i.},  the  evidence  for 
me  movcneat— a  conquest  north  of  Kadesh,  almost  at  the  gate  of 
the  promised  land — explicitly  mentions  Israel ;  and  against  the  latter 
the  evidence  again  shows  that  tbb  reprsKntatioo  has  been  deliber- 
atdy  sulxtfdinated  to  the  entrance  of  Israel  from  beyond  the  Jordan.' 


*  Tbe  view  that  Deuteronomy  b  later  than  the  Ttfa  century  has 
been  stiggeated  by  M.  Vemcs.  NotaiOt  hjpolkkte  lur  la  comp.  tt 


.  >;v"'t  yg^  ™  ™"  »■  MiiMsn,  .r>~i>. 
M.  jiao6).  pp.  486  sqq.  Tbe  strongest  counter-arguments 
I.  Addis,  Die.  Ut*aX.  ii.  »-o)  rely  upon  the  historical 
hiness  of  a  Kii^  xaii.  seq.   Weighty  reasons  are  brought 


tanprntin  DtnL  (1887):  Havet,  OtritUan.  et  sai  orfet'Mj  (1878) ; 
Horst,  in  Rtw.  dt  rkuL  iit  fMg,,  1888:  and  more  recently  by  E.  Day, 
Jpmm.  Bib.  LU.  (1903).  pp.  303  son.;  and  R.  H.  Kennett,  Jotan. 

(SK  W.  E. 
trostarorthii 

also  by  conservative  writers  against  the  titeory  that  Deuteronomy 
dales  from  or  about  tbe  age  of  Josiah,  and  their  objections  to  the 
"  disctrvery  "  of  a  new  law-roll  apply  equally  to  the  "  re-discovery  " 
and  pranulntion  of  an  old  and  authentic  code. 

■See,rarCheyne's  view.ius  0ccfM*aad  FaO  of  Judah.  iMtroduetitm 
(1908).  Tbe  former  tendency  haa  many  sopporteia;  see.  among 
meat  wfttesa.  N.  Schmidt,  ffsUerl  Joim^  (1908),  ppL  333  sqq. ;  C.F. 
Bwncy.  JMns.  TktU.  And.  (1908),  pp.  3>i  «|q.;  O.  A.  ToStecn,  I 


la  either  case  the  history  of  separate  sections  of  people  may  hav« 
been  extended  to  Israel  as  a  whole,  but  there  b  no  evtdenc*  for  any 
adequate  reconstruction.  Yet  tbe  presence  of  dbdoct  represents- 
tions  of  tbe  htstory  may  be  recognized,  and  hdcc  the  ludaean 
compilers  of  the  Old  Tcstaownt  nave  incorporated  non-Judaean 
sources  (s.(.  the  history  of  the  northern  monarchy),  it  is  cdivious 
that,  apart  from  indigenous  Judaean  tradition,  the  southern  groups 
which  were  ultimately  enrolled  in  Judah  would  poisen  their  own 
stock  of  oral  and  written  lo  e.  Hence  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  late 
editor  of  Judges  has  given  the  first  ^«oe  to  Othnief,  a  Keninite, 
and  therefore  of  Edomite  affinitv,  though  subsequently  reckoned 
ass  Judaean  (Jud^  L  13,  i  L9;cf.  Gen.  xxxvL  11 ;  t  Chran.  iv.  13). 
Of  Kenite  interest  is  the  position  of  Cain,  ancestor  of  heroes  of  culture 
and  of  the  worship  of  Yabwdi  (Gen.  iv.  17  iqq.).  One  fragmentary 
source  alludes  to  a  knimey  to  ue  Midianite  or  Kenite  tather-in-Uw 
of  Moses  with  the  Ark  (m.)  ;  another  knows  of  iu  movements  with 
David  and  the  prieM  Abiathar    nana  doady  related  to  Jether  or 


of  the  Hebronite  giants  finds  a  parallel  in  David's  conflicts  before 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  may  be  assocbtcd  with  tbe  belief  that 
these  primitive  giants  once  filled  the  land  (Josh.  zi.  31  seq. ;  see  1 7, 
and  David;  Samuu-  Bcx»sof).  Calebite,  too,  are  Hebron  andiu 
patron  Abraham,  and  both  lacresse  in  prominence  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives,  where,  moseover,  an  important  body  of  tradition  can  have 
emanated  only  from  outnde  Israel  and  Judah  (see  Gbmssis). 
Although  Juddi  sras  always  closely  connected  with  the  south,  these 
"  southern  "  features  (once  dearly  more  extensive  and  comidete) 
are  found  in  the  Deuteronomic  and  priestly  cam|Mbtions,  and  their 
presence  in  the  historical  records  can  hardly  be  severed  from  the 
prominence  of  "  soutbem  "  families  in  the  vicinity  of  JeruMlem, 
rome  time  after  the  fall  of  Jerusstem.  The  background  in  i  Chron.  iL 
presupposes  the  desolation  after  that  disaster,  and  some  traces  of 
these  families  are  found  in  Nehemiah's  time;  and  while  the  traditions 
know  of  a  (epaiation  from  Edom  (vis.  stvics  of  Jacob  and  hu 
"  brother "  Esau),  elsewhere  Edom  is  frequently  denounced  for 
unbrotherly  conduct  in  connexion  with  some  disaster  which  befell 

Jerusalem,  apparently  long  after  586  B.C.  (see  1  33).*  Tbe  true 
nwardnesB  of  tbu  movement,  its  extent  and  its  history,  can  hardly 
be  recovered  at  present,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  evidence 
generally  btvolves  the  Levites,  an  ecclesiastical  body  which  undct^ 
went  an  extremely  intrkate  devetepment.  To  a  ceruin  extent  it 
would  seem  that  even  as  Chronicles  (g.s.t  has  passed  thrmigh  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  keenly  interested  m  the  Tem^  service,  so 
the  other  historical  books  have  been  slwped  nor  only  by  the  fate 


contents  and  vicissitudes  of  tbe  purely  eoclesustical  traditkms.* 

Recent  .criticism  goes  to  show  that  there  b  a  very  considerable 
iMdy  of  biblical  material,  more  important  for  lu  attitude  to  the 
history  than  for  its  historical  accuracy,  tbe  true  meaning  of  which 
cannot  as  yet  be  clearly  peiceivcd.  It  raises  many  serious  probtemi 
which  concentrate  upon  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  biblical  and  theological  student.  The  perplexing  lelstion 
between  the  admittedly  late  compitatuns  and  the  actual  course 
of  the  early  history  becomes  still  more  intricate  when  one 
observes  such  a  feature  as  the  kte  intermt  in  the  Israelite  tribes.  No 
doubt  there  b  much  that  u  purely  artificial  and  untrustsrorlhy  in 
the  late  (post-exilic)  representations  of  theK  divisions,  but  ft  ia 
almost  incredible  that  the  historical  foundation  for  their  «riy 
career  ii  severed  from  the  written  sources  by  centuries  of  warfare, 
immigrstioa  and  other  disturbing  factors.  On  the  one  hand, 
conservative  scholars  insist  upon  the  close  material  relstioo  between 
the  constituent  sources;  critical  scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  white 
recognising  much  that  b  relatively  untrustworthy,  refrain  from 
depaning  Tram  the  general  outlines  of  the  csnonkal  history  more 
than  b  absolutely  necessan.  Hence  the  various  reconstruct kms 
of  the  earlier  history,  with  all  their  inherent  weaknemes.  But 


TU  SiOorie  Bmitu  (1909),  pp.  130  sqq.;  especially  Meyer  and 
Luther,  Die  ItradUen,  pp.  443-440,  Ac.  For  the  eariy  recognition  of 
the  evidence  bi  questkm,  see  J.  Wellhauien,  De  tmlibut  it  famUiit 
JmdMis  ((jttlingen,  tSyo)iProUgimetio  (Eng.  trans.),  pp.  ai6  sqq., 
343  sqq.,  and  44i-'443  (from  art.^'  Israel,"  1 3,  £n<y.  ffrtt.oth  ed!}; 
alio  A.  Kuenen,  Retti.  0} lirad  0. 135  seq.,  t7fr-l8>);  W.  R.  Smith, 
Pro^uU  ^  liTod,  pp.  38  seq.,  379. 

■For  the  prominence  of  the  southern  "  dement  in  Judah  see 
E.  Meyer,  £i«rirAaag  i.  Judtnlhumi  (1896),  pp.  119,  147,  167,  177, 
■61  n.  I :  IiradiUn,  pp.  353  n.  5,  403,  430  leq. 

*  See  I  33  end,  and  Levites.  when  Edom  b  renowned  for  wis- 
dom and  a  imall  Judaean  family  boasts  of  nges  whose  name*  have 
south  Palestinian  affinity  (i  Chron.  ii.  6),  ana  when  such  nsmet  as 
Korah,  Heman,  Ethan  and  Obed-edom,  arcatsocbted  with  psalmody, 
there  b  no  inherent  improbability  in  tbe  conjecture  that  the  "south- 
ern "  families  settled  around  Jerusalem  may  have  left  their  mark  in 
other  parts  of  the  OM  Testament.  It  b  another  question  whether 
such  literature  can  be  identified  (for  Cheyne's  wws,  see  £iicj.  Aik 
"  Prophetic  Literature,"  "  Piaha^"  and  bb  recent  studies). 
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birtorieal  critkbni  b  faced  with  the  Mtahluhed  literary  condtuioni 
which,  it  ihould  be  noticed,  phce  the  Deuteranomic  and  pricitly 
comiwation*  poaterior  to  the  sreat  changea  at  and  after  the  fall  ot 
the  northnn  monarchy,  and,  to  aome  extent,  contemporary  with 
the  equally  kHou*  chansea  in  Judah.  There  were  cataatrophea 
detrimental  to  the  preaervation  m  older  literary  rccorda,  and  vida- 
utudca  which,  if  tney  have  not  left  their  mark  on  contcroponry 
hittory— whica  ia  aingularly  Uank— may  be  tmced  on  the  repccaes- 
Utioni  of  th«  p«aC.  There  are  external  hiatorical  drcumttanca 
and  internal  Utenry  features  which  unite  to  ibow  that  the  application 
d  the  Hteraty  hvpotheata  etthtOU  TcMaent  to  the  eanrae  of 
hfatory  m  atill  iaeoaplete,  aod  thqr  mm  ua  that  tbe 
Intriniic  value  of  rdlalouB  and  dklactic  writfaiga  ahould  not  depend 
upon  tbe  accuracy  of  their  hiatory.'  Future  reMarch  may  not  be 
able  to  aolve  the  problenu  which  ariae  in  the  Mudy  of  the  period  now 
under  dtacuMion  j  it  !•  the  more  neoesnry,  therefore,  that  all  ^orta 
Aould  be  tested  in  the  light  of  purely  external  evidence  (we  further 
I  34;  and  PALBSTun:  History). 

31.  Ndimiak  and  Eara. — There  b  another  lemsrlcable  gap  In 
the  historical  traditions  between  the  time  of  Zenibbabel  and 
tlw  reign  of  Artaxerzcs  I.  In  obscure  drcunutancea  the 
enthusiastic  hopes  have  melted  away,  the  Davidic  ados  has  dis- 
■4>pcared,  aad  Jerusalem  has  been  the  victim  of  another  disaster. 
The  country  fa  under  Persian  officials,  tbe  nobles  and  priests  form 
tbe  local  government,  and  the  ground  u  being  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  a  hierocracy.  It  is  tbe  work  of  rebuilding  and  re- 
organization, of  sodal  and  of  religious  reforms,  which  we  en- 
counter in  the  last  pages  of  biblical  history,  and  In  the  records  of 
Ezra  aad  Nehemlah  we  stand  ia  Jerusalem  In  the  very  centre  of 
epoch-making  events.  Nehemiah,  the  cup-bearer  of  Artaxcrxes 
at  Suia,  plunged  in  grief  at  the  newt  of  the  des<datiDn  of  Jerusalem, 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  rebuild  the  ruins.  Provided 
with  as  escort  and  with  the  right  to  obtain  supplies  of  wood  for 
the  bulldinp,  he  returned  to  the  dty  of  hu  fathers'  sepulchres 
(the  allusion  may  suggest  his  royal  ancestry).  His  zeal  fa  rcpre- 
aeiUed  la  a  twofold  aspect.  Having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
extent  of  the  ruins,  he  aroused  the  people  to  the  necessity  of 
fortifying  and  lepqwUtlng  tbe  dty,  aad  a  vivid  account  fa  pvea 
In  his  name  <rf  the  many  dangers  which  beset  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls.  Sanballat  of  Horoa,  Tobiah  tbe  Ammonite,  and 
Gaahmu  the  Armbian  (?  Edomite)  unceasingly  opposed  him. 
Tobiah  and  hfa  son  Jobanan  were  related  \>y  marriage  to  Judaean 
secular  and  priestly  families,  and  active  Intrigues  resulted,  in 
which  nobles  and  prophets  XatA.  their  part.  It  was  insinuated 
that  Nehemiah  had  hfa  prophets  to  proclaim  that  Judah  had  agidn 
its  own  king;  It  was  even  suggested  that  he  was  intending  to  rebel 
against  Persial  Nehemiah  naturally  gives  us  only  hu  ver^on, 
and  tbe  attitude  of  Hsggsi  and  Zechariah  to  Zenibbabel  may 
illustrate  the  feeling  ot  hu  parlfaans.  But  Tobiah  aad  Johanan 
themsdves  were  worshi{q>eTS  <i  Yahweh  (as  thdr  names  also 
show),  aad  consequently,  with  prophets  taking  different  sides 
and  with  the  Samaritan  claims  summarily  repudiated  (Neb.  iL 
so;  cF.  Ezra  iv,  3},  all  the  facts  caimot  be  ptbered  from  the 
narratives.  Neverthdos  the  undaunted  Judaean  pressed  on 
unmoved  by  the  threatening  letters  which  were  sent  around, 
and  succeeded  in  completing  the  walls  within  fifty-two  days.* 

In  the  next  place,  Nehemiah  appears  as  governor  of  the  small 
<Ustrict  of  Judah  aad  Benjamin.  Famine,  the  avarice  of  the  rich, 
and  the  necessity  of  provldiag  tribute  had  brought  the  humbler 
classes  to  the  lowest  struts.  Some  had  mortgaged  thdr  bouses, 
fields  and  vineyards  to  buy  com;  others  bad  borrowed  to  pay 
the  taxes,  and  had  scrfd  thdr  childicn  to  their  richer  brethren  to 
repay  the  debt.  Nehemiah  was  faced  with  old  abuses,  and 
vehemently  contrasted  the  harshness  of  the  nobles,  with  the 
geneio^ty  of  the  exiles  who  would  redeem  thdr  poor  countrymen 
from  slavery.  He  himself  had  always  refrained, from  exacting 
tbe  usual  provirioii  which  other  governors  had  dsimed;  indeed, 
he  had  readHy  entertained  over  150  officials  and  depend  anu  at 
hfa  table,  apart  from  casual  refugees  (Nch.  v.).  We  hew  some- 

*  One  may  recsH,  In  this  connndon,  Caxton's  very  Interesting 
proloKue  to  Malory's  Uortt  d'ArOnr  and  hia  nmarks  on  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  "  birtoriea  "  of  this  British  hero.  {Cf.  also 
Horace,  Bp.  I.  ii.  and  R.  Browning,  "  Devdoproent.") 

'Ufa  noteworthy  that  loephm,  who  has  hfa  own  repreaentatioa 
of  ibe  post-edlie  age,  •Um  nm  years  and  foa 
woifcC^iL  9.8)7^ 


four  MMhs  for  the 


tUng  of  a  twdve-years*  fovenoraUp  aiid  iA  a  second  vfait,  tmt 
the  evidence  does  aot  enable  tis  to  delermioe  the  sequence  (xiit.  ti). 
Neh.  y.  b  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building  of  the  watfa  in 
fifty-two  dqn;  the  other  reforms  during  the  second  visit  are 
closely  connected  with  the  dedication  of  the  waUs  aad  with  the 
evenu  which  Immediatdy  follow  hfa  first  arrival  when  he  had 
come  to  rebuild  tbe  dty.  Nehemiah  also  turns  hfa  attention  to 
religious  abuses.  The  sabbath,  once  a  festival,  had  become 
more  strictly  observed,  aad  when  be  found  the  busy  agriculturists 
and  traders  (some  of  tbem  from  Tyre)  pursuing  thefa  usual 
labours  on  that  day,  be  pointed  to  the  disasters  which  had 
resulted  ia  the  past  from  such  profanation,  and  immediatdy  took 
measures  to  put  down  the  evil  (Neh.  xiiL  i8;cf.  Jer.xviL  3osqq.; 
Eiek.xx.  tj-S4;ba.lvL  s,6;lviH.  13).  Moreover,  the  rauntea- 
ance  of  tbe  Tei^de  servanu  called  for  supervision ;  the  customary 
aUowancea  had  not  been  paid  to  the  Lcvites  who  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  after  tbe  smaller  shrines  had  been  put  down,  and  they 
had  now  forsaken  the  dty.  Hfa  last  acta  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  aU.  Some  of  tbe  Jews  had  married  women  of  Asbdod, 
Ammon  and  Moab,  and  tbe  impetuous  governor  indignantly 
adjured  them  to  dcsfat  from  a  pract!ce,wfaich  was  the  hist<»ic 
cause  of  national  sin.  Even  members  of  the  priestly  families  had 
intermarried  with  Tobiah  aad  Saaballat;  the  former  had  hfa  own 
chamber  in  the  predncts  of  the  Temple,  the  daughter  of  tbe  latter 
was  the  wifeof  asoaof  Joiada  the  son  of  the  high  priest  EUashib. 
Again  Nehemiah's  wrath  was  kindled.  Tobiah  was  cast  out,  the 
offending  priest  eqielled,  and  a  general  pur^g  foBowed,  in 
which  all  the  tordgn  element  was  removed.  With  this  Nebcmiah 
brinp  tbe  account  of  hfa  reforms  to  a  conclusion,  and  tbe  words 
"  Remember  me,  Omy  God,  for  good  "  (xUI.  31)  are  not  meaniag* 
less.  The  Inddents  can  be  supplemented  from  Josepbus. 
According  to  thu  writer  {Ant.  zL  7,  3),  a  certain  Uanasidi,  the 
brother  of  Jaddua  and  grandson  of  Joiada,  refused  to  divorce  his 
wife,  the  daughter  <rf  Sanballat  For  thu  he  was  driven  ont, 
and,  taking  refuge  with  tbe  Samaritans,  founded  a  rival  temple 
and  priesthood  upon  Mt  Gerizlm,  to  which  repaired  other 
priests  and  Levites  who  had  been  guilty  of  mixed  mairiagcs. 
There  u  little  doubt  that  Josephua  refers  to  the  same  events; 
but  there  fa  considerable  omfusion  ia  hfa  history  of  the 
Persian  age,  and  when  he  places  the  schfam  and  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  the  new  Temple  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Grc^  (after 
tbe  obscure  disasters  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs  III.),  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  be  fa  a  century  too  lau.'  At  all  evests, 
there  fa  now  a  complete  rupture  with  Samaria,  and  thus,  in  the 
conduding  chapter  of  the  last  of  the  hfatorical  books  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  Judah  maintains  lu  claim  to  tbe  heritage  of  Israd 
and  rejecU  tbe  right  of  tbe  Samaritans  to  the  title*  (see  f  5). 

In  thfa  separation  of  the  Judaeans  bom  icligkms  and  sodal 
intercourse  with  thdr  neighbours,  the  work  of  Ezra  (f.*.)  re- 
quires notice.  Hie  story  ^  thfa  scribe  (now  comUaed  with  tile 
memoirB  of  Nehemiah)  ctystalliaes  tbe  new  movement  inaugo- 
rated  after  a  return  of  e^es  from  Babylonia.  Tbe  age  can  also 
be  illustrated  from  Isa.  lvi.-lxvi.  and  Molachi  (f.t.).  There  was 
a  poor  and  weak  Jerusalem,  Its  Tempk  stood  in  need  of  renoratioB, 
its  temi^c-service  was  ineso,  its  [Hiests  uawnthy  of  their  office. 
On  the  one  dde  was  the  giinding  poverty  of  tbe  poor;  on  tbe 
other  the  abuses  of  the  governors.  There  were  two  l**'!'''^ 
religious  parties:  one  ol  oppressive  formalists,  exclusive,  strict 

■  The  papyri  from  Etephanthw  (p,  sBa.  n.  1,  above)  weatloe  as 
contemporarw  the  Jerunlem  priest  Johanan  ra.  the  bob  of  Joiada 
and  father  of  Jaddua,  Nd>.  ni.  22),  BagiAi  (Banas),  auwui  of 
Judah,  and  Delaiah  and  Sbdetnfah  sons  of  SaabaOat  (4«ft-^f07  b.c.) 
They  icmrc  any  strained  refationa  between  Saraarfa  and  jadah. 
and  uelaiah  and  Bagohi  unite  In  granting  permission  to  tbe  Jcwfak 
colony  to  rebuild  their  place  of  worship.  If  thfa  fixea  the  &tc  ol 
Sanbalht  and  Nehemfah  in  the  time  of  the  first  ArtaxEras,  the 
probabilily  of  confusion  in  the  laier  writtea  soorca  fa  eohanwd 
by  tbe  iccuirence  of  identical  nanwa  of  Uogs,  priests,  Ab,  ia  tbe 
hMo^. 

<  The  Samariuns,  for  thdr  port,  daimcd  tbe  traditioo*  of  tbeSr 
fand  and  called  theinaelvea  the  posterity  of  toseph,  Ephraii  bmI 
ManaNeh.  But  they  wen  ready  to  deny  tncir  kinshtp  wiA  the 
Jews  when  the  latter  were  in  sdvcnity.  andoMild  hive  replied  le  tbe 
tradition  that  they  wste  foreigaen  wkb  a  tm  mmfm  Oosiphn^  AM, 
fab  i4,3izl.S,6sBiL3(5)  (posSaMAiiTaM). 
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and  rituxlistic;  the  other,  more  coamopoUun,  extended  a  freer 
welcome  to  strsngen,  and  tolerated  the  popular  elemenU  and 
the  supentitiotu  cults  which  are  vividly  depicted  (lu.  Uv.  seq.). 
But  the  fwiner  gained  the  day,  and,  rMiitlni  that  the  only  hope 
of  maintaining  a  pore  wotahipof  Yahweb  lay  hi  a  forcible  iKriatioo 
from  foreign  influence,  its  adherents  were  prepared  to  take 
measures  to  ensure  the  religious  independence  at  their  assembly. 
It  is  related  that  Ezra,  the  scribe  and  priest,  ntumed  to  Jerusalem 
with  priests  and  Levitei,  lay  exiles,  and  a  store  of  veaaeto  for  the 
Templft  He  wasoomndisioned  to  Inqniie  Into  the  rdlg^ous  con- 
dition of  the  land  and  to  disseminate  the  teacUng  of  the  Law  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  (Ezcs  viL).  On  his  arrival  the 
people  were  gatlicred  together,  and  in  due  course  he  read  the 
"  book  of  the  Law  <rf  Mates  "  daily  for  seven  days  (Neh.  viii.). 
They  entered  into  an  ^reenwnt  to  obey  its  teadiing,  undertaking 
in  particular  to  avoid  marriages  with  foreigners  (z.  18  sqq.)  A 
^>ecial  account  is  given  of  this  reform  (Ezra  ix.  seq.)  and  the 
<^riptioQ  of  Esra's  horror  tt  tfaeprevalence  of  intermamage, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
commtmlty,  sufficiently  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  stricter 
parly.  The  true  seed  of  Krael  separated  themselves  from  all 
foreigners  (not,  however,  without  some  opposition)  and  formed 
an  ndusivcly  religious  body  or  "  congregation."  Dreams  of 
ptditical  freedom  gave  place  to  hopes  iA  religious  independence, 
sod  "  Israel "  became  a  cbnich,  the  fMindation  of  which  it  sought 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai  a  thousand  years  before 

33.  PoU-tz3ic  Htttory. — The  biblical  history  for  the  period  in 
the  books  o(  Eira  and  Nehemiah  is  exceptionally  obscure,  and  tt 
is  doubtful  how  far  the  traditions  can  be  trusted  before  we  reach 
the  reign  of  Artaxenes  (Exra  vU.  sqq.,  Neh.).  The  records  belonKin^ 
to  this  niga  represent  four  different  stages:  (a)  The  Samaritans  re- 
ported that  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from  the  king;  to  Jerusalem 
weie  rebuilding  the  city  and  completing  its  walk,  an  act  calculated 
to  endaiwer  the  inlegnty  of  the  province.  Artaxerxes  accordingly 
instructed  them  to  atop  the  work  until  he  should  give  the  necessary 
deciee,  and  this  was  done  tnr  force  (Eira  iv.  7-23,  undated;  i  Esdias 
ii.  16  sqq.  mentiona  a  builaiiig  of  the  Temple!).  (M  It  was  in  the 
7th  year  U.g.  458  B.C.)  that  Em  returned  with  a  smaU  body  of  exUes 
to  promuvite  the  new  laws  he  had  brought  and  to  set  the  Tcnqrie 
service  ia  order.'  Fortified  with  remarkable  powen,  some  of 
which  far  exceed  the  known  tolerance  of  Persian  Icings,  he  began 
wide-sweeping  marriage  reforms;  but  the  record  ceases  abruptly 
(vii.'-K.).  (e)  In  the  30th  year  (445  B.C.}  Nchenuah  returned  with 
permission  to  rebuikl  the  walls,  the  citadd  and  the  governor's  house 
(Neh.  ii.  5,  8;  tee  |  31  above).  But  (d),  whilst  as  governor  he 
accomplishes  various  needed  reforms,  there  is  much  confusion  in 
■he  present  narratives,  due  partly  to  the  resumption  of  Eira'a  labour* 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  and  partly  to  the  closely  related 
events  of  Nehemiah's  activity  in  which  room  must  be  found  for 
bis  twelve-vcars'  ||ovemorshlp  and  a  second  visit.  The  internal 
literary  ana  historical  qut^iimre  3Te  exTTcmcV  intiicate,  and  the 
necessity  fir  wme  rccon^trui  cion  is  very  gi  nc.illy  lelt  (for  prcUmi- 
nairdetails^'^  !uka  and  Nehemiah)  Thi>  f|i^.i-;iT  which  aroused 
N'ebcmiab'?  ^nrf  i\,is  scarcely  the  fall  of  Jcniiikm  in  586  B  C, 
but  a  mon.'  r"  <  ni  '  inc,  ami  it  has  bcc:n  conjcciurrirl  that  it  followed 
the  work  <  '  IVr.i  lin  b  above).  On  the  lihcr  h.iiid,  a  place  can 
hardly  be  ■  1  f>ir  tt;c  hi-r'  ry  of  I'/r.i  hufort  the  appearance  of 
Nehemiah  iriincs  in  a  i^.ul'-J  .imi  |>(',iriful  community  such  as 
Nehcrniah  !  Iielpcd  to  form,  hii  ttiurnii  jp|«.-.ir  to  be  more  mature 
ftnd  scheni!  1  thia  those  of  Nehemiah ;  and.  whilst  Jusephus  handles 
the  two  se  ir.itdy,  givine  Exra  the  priority,  nuny  recent  scholars 
incline  to  i  l  icc  Neheraian's  first  visit  before  tlic  arrival' «rf  Esra.' 
That  later  iraditiM  rfNMdd  pve  the  p»«minencG  to  the  priestly 
reforms  of  I~-zra]p  tt  «seiy  laqr  no^nl,  ^  it  has  been  found 
ntivmely  il  -^ruff  to  combine  the  two  in  any  reconstraction  of  the 
period.  Next,  since  there  are  three  distinct  sources,  for  (a)  above, 
and  for  the  work  Nehemiah  and  of  Exra,  implicit  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  upon  the  present  teouence  of  narratives.  Thus  (a),  srith 
itsallusioo  to  a  further  decree.  lonns  a  plausible  prelude  to  the  return 
of  either  Exra  (ni.  13)  or  Neberoiah  (L  3,fl.  3);a»d  if  it  issurimsing 
that  tlw  Samaritan*  and  other  opponente,  who  had  previously 
waited  to  sddress  Artaxenes  (Exra  tv.  la  sqq.,  v.  5, 17),  should  now 
{nterfere  when  Ndiemiah  was  armed  with  a  royal  mandate  (Neh. 
n.  7-9)<  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  the  royal  jieraiits, 
as  now  detailed,  have  been  coloured  by  Jesrith  potriotifm  and 
the  histOfy  by  enmity  to  Samaria.    Finally,  the  situation  in  the 


'  The  statement  that  the  kiiq  desired  to  avoid  the  divine  wrath 
BMy  possibly  have  some  deeper  meaning  («.(.  some  recent  revolt, 
Exra  vtL  33). 

■  It  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  opiiuons  of  Berthotet,  Buhl, 
f^Kyoct  Gutbe,  Van  Hoooackcr,  Jahn,  Kcanett,  Kant,  Kostcrs, 
Marquait.  Toncy,  sad  WiUtlMer. 


independent  and  undated  record  (s)  points  to  a  return,  a  rebuilding 
{apparently  after  some  previous  dc^nmion),  and  some  interference. 
This  agrees  substantially  with  the  independent  records  of  Nehemiah. 
and  unless  we  assume  two  disasters  not  widely  separated  in  date 
— vix.  those  presupposed  in  (a)  and  (el — the  record  in  (o)  may  refer 
to  that  stage  in  the  history  whe-e  the  other  source  describes  the 
intrigues  oi  the  Samaritans  and  the  letters  sent  by  Tobiah  (cf 
Tabeel  in  Exra  iv.  7)  to  frighten  Nchenuah  (Neh.  vi.  19).*  Their 
insinuations  that  Nehemiah  was  seeking  to  be  ruler  and  thctr  repre- 
sentations to  Artaxerses  would  be  enough  to  alarm  the  king  (cf 
Neh.  vi.  5-0, 19,  and  Ezia  iv.  15  sea.,  30  seq.},  and  it  may  possibW  be 
gathered  that  Nehemiah  at  once  departed  to  justify  himself  (Neh. 
vil.  3,  xiii.  4,  6).  Nevertheless,  since  the  narratives  are  no  longer  in 
their  original  form  or  seouence,  it  tsimpossible  to  trace  the  successive 
steps  of  th«  sequel:  although  if  the  royal  favour  was  endorsed 
(cf  the  account  ascnbcd  to  the  time  of  £)arius,  Eira  v.  seq.),  Nehe- 
miah's position  as  a  reformer  would  be  more  secure. 

Although  there  was  a  stock  of  tradition  for  the  post-exilic  age 
(cf.  Daniel,  Esther,  I  Esdras,  Josephus),  the  histoTKal  narratives 
are  of  the  scantiest  and  vaguest  until  the  time  of  Artaxerxcs,  when 
the  account  of  a  return  (Ezra  iv,  »],wlucfa  otherwise  is  quite  tenorcd. 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  times  of  Darius  (i  Esdras  iv,  seq.) 
and  subsequently  of  Cyrus  (Exra  L-iil.).  Moreover,  although  general 
oiMnion  idcntifia  our  Artaxerxes  srith  the  first  of  that  name,  certain 
features  suggest  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  with  the 
traditions  ofthe  time  of  Artaxerxcs  II.  and  III.  (|  ii)}.  But  the 
pfoblems  are  admittedly  complicated,  and  since  one  is  necessarily 
dependent  upon  scanty  narratives  arranged  and  rearranged  by  later 
hands  in  accordartce  with  their  own  historical  theories,  it  is  dilhcult 
to  lay  stress  upon  internal  evidence  which  appears  to  be  conclusive 
(or  this  or  that  reconstraction.*  The  main  facts,  however,  are  clear 
Jerusalem  had  suffered  some  serious  catastrophe  be(ore  Nehemiah's 
return;  a  body  of  exiles  returned,  and  in  spite  of  interference  the 
work  of  rebuilding  was  completed;  through  their  influence  the 
ludaean  community  underwent  reorganization,  and  sepaiated  itself 
Irom  its  so-called  heathen  neighbours.  How  many  yean  elapsed 
from  beginning  to  end  can  hardly  be  nid.  Tradition  concentrated 
upon  Ezra  and  hu  age  many  events  and  changes  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  canonical  history  has  allowed  only  one  great 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  disaster  of  5S6  B.C.  became  the 
type  for  similar  disasters,  but  how  many  there  were  criticism  can 
scarcely  decide.*  Allusions  to  Judah's  sufferings  at  the  bands  of 
Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon  often  imply  conditions  which  are  not 
applicable  to  586.  A  definite  series  knows  of  an  invasion  and  occu- 
pation by  EdMi  ({.*.  end),  a  people  snth  whom  Judah,  as  the  gcnca- 
logies  show,  had  once  bun  mtimatdy  connected.  The  unfiicDdlt 
ness  of  the  brother  "  peoirfe,  which  added  so  much  to  the  bittemcis 
of  Judah,  although  associated  with  the  events  of  $06  (»a  especially 
I  Esdras  iv.  4S)^>robabIy  belongs  to  a  much  later  date.'  The  tradition 
that  Edomites  burned  the  Temple  and  occupied  part  of  Judah  (ih. 
■*■  4S>  Sti)  i*  partially  confirmed  by  Erek.  xxxv.  5,  10,  xxxvi.  5: 
Pa.  odocviL  7;  out  the  assumption  that  Darius,  as  in  i  Esdras,  hclp«l 
the  Jews  against  them  can  with  difficulty  be  maintained.  The  in- 
teresting conjecture  that  the  second  Temple  suffered  another  disaster 
in  the  obscure  gap  which  follows  the  time  of  Zcrubbabd  has  been 
urged,  after  Isa.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  13,  by  Kuenen  (afterwards  srithdrasm) 
and  by  Sellin,  and  can  be  independently  confirmed.  In  the  records 
of  Nehemiah  the  ruins  of  the  dty  are  extensive  fii.  8,  17,  iii.;  cf. 
Ecdus.  xlix.  13).  and  the  tradition  that  Nehemiah  rebuilt  this  Temple 
(Jos.  AnL  xL  5,  6;  3  Mace  i.  18)  is  supported  (a)  by  the  exphcit 


*  C  F.  Kent,  Jnad't  Siil.  and  Biot.  Namtwn  (1903),  p.  558  seq. 
The  objections  against  this  very  probable  view  undervalue  Eua  iv. 
7-T33  and  overiook  the  serious  mtricaciea  In  the  book  of  Nriiemiah. 

*There  are  three  inquiries:  (o)  the  critical  value  of  i  Esdras, 
(ft)  the  character  of  the  different  representations  of  post-exilic  inter 
nal  and  external  history,  and  (<)  the  recovery  of  the  historical  fact^ 
To  start  srith  the  last  before  conddering  fa)  and  (ft)  would  be  futile. 


form  they  arc  not  of  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  snd,  if  the 
evidence  for  Artaxerxes  III.  proves  too  doubtful,  they  inay_  belong 
to  the  history  preceding  Nehemiah's  return,  provided  the  internal 
features  do  not  stand  in  the  way  («.{.  prior  or  posterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  excluMve  Judaean  communi^,  &c).  Since  the  book  of 
Baruch  (named  after  Jeremiah's  scribe)  is  now  recognized  to  be  con- 
siderably later  (probably  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  A.D.  70), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  recurrence  of  similar  causes  leads  to  a  similar* 
ity  in  the  contemporary  literary  productions  (with  a  reshamng  of 
earlier  tradition),  the  precise  date  of  which  depends  upon  delicate 
points  of  detail  and  not  upon  the  apparently  obvious  historical 
elemenU. 

*See  H,  Wincfcler,  Ktit.  it.  AUe  TetU,  395,  and  Keiinett,  Jottrn. 
nutit.Sltid.  (1906),  p.487:Ciun(.Ba.£ua7i,  p.  T17.  The  Chaldeans 
alone  destrtryed  Jerusalem  (3  Kings  xxv.);  Edom  was  friendly 
or  at  least  neutral  (ler.  xxviL  ^,  xL  11  seq.).  The  proposal  to  read 
"  Edomites"  for  "Syrians "  in  the  list  01  bands  which  troubled 
JehoiaUm  (a  Kings  xxiv  a)  is  not  supported  by  the  eontemioraiy 
referencei  Jer.  xacr.  11. 
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rcferencei  to  the  RbuiMiRK  of  the  Ttmfik  in  the  reJfn  o(  Anaxerxe* 
{■  EidfMii.  l8,  not  in  Ezra  iv,  13;  but  both  ia  a  contest  rdaling  to 
the  history  of  the  Tempk),  and  (b)  by  the  otberwiw  inaccunte  itate- 
ment  that  theTempk  was  finuhed  according  to  the  decree  of  "  CynM, 
Dariin  and  Artaxerxe*  Icing  of  Perua  "  (Eira  vi.  14}. 

The  untruat  worthy  account  or  tlie  return  In  the  limeof  Cyrui  (Ecra 
I  «)q.)  or  DariuB  (i  Eodraa  iv.  aeq.;  probably  the  older  rorm)  ia 
curioualy  indebted  to  material  which  Kcmt  to  have  belonged  to  the 
hutory  of  the  work  of  Nehemiah  (cf.  Esra  it.  with  Nch.  vii.),  and 
the  important  return  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxea  (Ecra  iv.  13)  Mcma 
to  be  connected  with  other  references  to  lome  new  (ctttement  (Neh. 
n.  10.  33,  35.  e«peciall]r  xiL  39).  The  independent  lettimony  of  the 
names  in  Neh.  iii  it  aBainit  any  previous  large  return  from  Babylon, 
and  clearly  iUuitrate*  the  strength  of  the  groups  of  "  southern  " 
origin  whose  [KeKnce  is  only  to  be  expected  (p.  385).  Moreover, 
(he  late  compiler  of  1  Chronicles  distinguishes  a  Judah  composed 
almost  wholly  of  "  southern  "  groups  (l  Chron.  ii.  and  iv.)  from  a 
subsequent  stage  when  the  firttinhuiitantB  of  Jerusalem  ooncsmnd 
in  the  main  to  the  new  popolation  after  Nehemiah  had  repaired  the 
ruins  (1  Chron.  ix.  ana  Neh.  si.).  CoMequeotly,  undmyiog  the 
cancmial  form  of  po*t-«xilic  hitury,  one  may  perhaps  rccognixe 
some  frcdh  disaster,  after  the  completioa  of  Zenibbabd'a  temple, 
when  judali  •nffered  grievously  at  the  bands  of  ita  Edoraite  brethren 

Jin  Malachi,  date  uncertain,  vengeance  has  at  last  been  tatoi); 
lehemiah  testored  the  city,  and  the  traditions  of  the  exiles  who 
returned  at  this  period  luve  been  thrown  back  and  focusted  upcm  the 
work  of  Zenibbabd.  The  criticism  of  the  hittory  of  Ndiemiah, 
which  leads  to  this  conjecture, iuneata also  that  if  Nehemiah  repulsed 
the  Samaritan  claims  (ii.  30:  cf.  Ezra  iv.  3,  where  the  building  of  the 
Temple  it  concerned)  and  refuted  a  compromise  (vi.3l,  it  tsettremely 
unlikely  that  Samaria  had  hitherto  been  seriously  hostile,  tee  also 
C  C.  Torre);,  £tro  Sludus.  pp.  331-333- 

Bibilical  history  ends  with  the  triumph  of  the  Tudaean  community, 
the  true  "  Imel,"  the  right  to  which  title  is  Found  in  the  distant 
past.  The  Jutfawan  view  pervades  the  present  sourcci,  and  whilst 
Its  David  and  Solomon  ruled  over  a  united  land,  the  separation 
under  Jeroboam  is  viewed  as  one  of  calf-worthippiiw  northern  tribes 
from  Jerutaletp  with  its  one  central  temple  and  the  legitimate 
priesthood  of  the  Zadoldtea.  It  is  from  this  narrower  ttandixiiDt  of 
an  exclusive  and  confined  Judah  (and  Benjamin)  that  the  traditions 
at  incorporated  in  the  late  recensions  gain  fresh  force,  and  in  Israel's 
renunciation  of  the  Judaean  yoke  the  later  hostility  between  the 
two  may  be  read  between  the  unei.  The  history  in  Kings  was  not 
6natly  settled  until  a  very  late  ilate,aaisevident  from  the  important 
variations  in  the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  especially  in  the  description 
of  the  tame  of  Salomon  and  the  disruption  that  there  continued  to 
beconiidenble  fluctuatwna.*  The  book  has  no  finale  and  the  sudden 
break  may  not  be  acddentaL  It  ia  replaced  by  Chronicles,  which, 
oonAmiw  ItteU  to  Judaean  htttory  from  a  later  standpoint  (after 
the  Persian  age),  includes  new  chaiacteristic  traditions  wherein  some 
recoheciion  m  more  recent  events  may  be  recognised  Thus,  the 
south  Judaean  or  south  Palestinian  element  showt  itself  in  Judaean 
genealogies  and  lists:  there  are  circumttantial  ttories  of  the  lehabili- 
tattgn  of  the  Temple  and  the  reorganization  of  cultua;  there  arc 
fuller  traditions  of^  inroads  upon  Judah  by  southern  peoples  and 
their  alliet.  There  it  also  a  more  definite  subordination  of  the  royal 
authority  to  the  priesthood  (so  too  in  the  writing  of  Eiekiel,  9  * ) , 
and  the  ttorKS  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  langs  who  dued  to 
contend  against  the  priests  0ehoaih.  Uiziah_)  point  to  a  conflict  of 
authonty,  a  hint  of  which  is  aliesdy  found  in  the  tcconriliation  of 
Zerubbaoel  and  the  priest  Joshua  in  a  passage  ascribed  to  Zechanah 
(ch.  VL). 

33.  Post-txilic  Jtidaism. — With  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  we  enter 
upon  the  era  in  which  a  new  impulse  gave  to  Jewish  life  and 
thought  that  form  wUch  became  (he  chaiacteristic  orthodox 
Judaism.  It  was  not  a  new  religion  that  took  root,  older  ten 
dcncies  were  diverted  into  new  paths,  the  existing  material  was 
shaped  to  new  ends.  Judah  was  now  a  religious  community 
whose  representative  was  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem  Instead 
of  sacerdotal  kings,  there  were  royal  priests,  anointed  with  oil, 
arrayed  with  kin^y  insigiia,  claiming  the  usual  loyot  dues  in 
addition  to  the  customary  nghu  of  the  priests.  With  his  pncsu 
and  Levites,  and  with  the  chiefs  aiid  nobles  of  the  Jewish 
families,  the  high  priest  directs  this  small  state,  and  his  death 
marks  an  epoch  as  truly  as  did  that  of  the  monarchs  in  the  past 
This  hierarchical  government,  which  can  find  no  founda- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  (f.v.)>  it  is  an  institution  which,  however  inaugurated,  set 
lu  stamp  upon  the  oairativei  whidi  have  survived.   Lava  were 

*  It  u  at  least  a  celnddence  that  the  proohet  who  took  the  part 
ofTobiah  and  Sanbatlat  against  Nehemiah  (vi.  10  seqObcnrs  the  tame 
name  as  f  he  one  who  advised  Rchoboam  to  acquleace  in  the  disrup- 
tion (I  Kings  xii.  31-34).  ^  announced  the  dlvue  Kloctioa  of  Jero- 
boam [ib.  e.  34.  Scptua^nt  only). 
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recast  in  oocordBBce  with  (be  letiuircmentt  erf  the  time,  witb  the 
result  (hat,  by  the  nde  ol  usages  evidently  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, details  now  appear  which  were  previously  unknown  oc 
wholly  unsuitable  The  age,  wluch  (be  scanty  historical  tra- 
ditions themKlvet  represent  as  one  of  supreme  imponoiice  for 
the  history  <rf  the  jews,  once  seemed  devoid  of  interest,  uid  it 
IS  entirely  through  the  laborious  iciiolatdiip  of  the  19th  century 
that  it  now  begins  to  reveal  its  profound  significance.  The 
Graf-WcUhausen  hypothesis,  that  tbc  bierar^icol  Uw  in  iu 
complete  form  in  the  Pentateuch  ataiKli  at  the  dose  and  not  ol 
the  beginning  ot  biblicai  history,  that  this  mature  Judaism 
was  the  fruit  of  the  sth  century  b.c  and  not  a  divindy  appointed 
institution  at  the  oiodus  (neariy  ten  centuries  previously),  has 
won  the  reoignilMHi  ol  atnwtt  all  Old  Testamrat  scbolan.  It 
has  been  substantiated  by  nimenm  Mbsidiafy  invcrtiia(ioa« 
m  diverse  departments,  from  different  ttandpdnts,  and  under 
various  aspects,  and  can  be  replaced  only  Iqr  one  rAuch  diall 
mtse  adequately  explain  the  lileiuy  aul  Utlorical  evidence 
(see  further,  p.  389). 

The  post-exilic  prieKly  spirit  npRSenU  a  tendency  lAicb  is 
absent  from  the  Judaean  Devtenmomic  book  of  Kinp  but  •■ 
fully  mature  in  the  later,  and  to  some  extent  parallel^  book 
of  Chronicles  (q.t.).  The  "  priestly  "  traditions  of  the  cratioa 
and  {rf  (he  patriarchs  mark  a  very  distinct  odvanoe  open  the 
earlier  Hairattvei,  and  appear  in  a  further  devdoped  Ibnn  in 
the  still  later  book  of  Jubilee*,  or  "  Uttle  Gendis,"  where  they 
are  used  to  demonstrate  the  prc-Mosaic  antiquity  of  the  priestly 
or  Lcvitical  institutions.  There  ii  also  on  uiunistakablc  de- 
velopment in  the  laws,  and  the  [wiaUy  legislation,  though  ahead 
of  both  Eaddel  and  Deuteronomy,  not  to  meotion  sUIl  cnriier 
usage,  not  only  continues  to  undergo  cratinual  Internal  nodi- 
fication,  but  finds  a  further  distinct  development,  in  the  way  of 
definition  and  interpretation,  outude  the  Old  Testament — in 
the  Talmud  (9  * )  Upon  the  characteristics  of  the  pool-cxilic 
priestly  writing  we  need  not  dwell.*  Though  one  may  often  be 
repelW  by  (beir  lifelcssness,  their  lack  of  qxmtaDeity  and  the 
externalizatioD  of  the  ritual,  it  must  be  recognucd  that  they 
placed  a  strict  monotheism  upon  a  legal  basis.  **  It  was  a 
necessity  that  Judaism  should  incrust  itsdf  in  this  naaaacr, 
without  tboie  hard  and  ossified  forms  the  preservation  of  iU 
essential  dements  would  have  proved  impossible.  At  a  time 
when  all  nationalities,  and  at  the  same  time  all  bonds  of  religion 
and  national  customs,  were  beginniiig  to  be  broken  up  in  the 
seeming  cosmos  and  real  chaos  of  the  Graeco-Romon  Empire, 
the  Jews  stood  out  like  a  lodk  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
When  the  natural  conditions  of  mdepeadent  natiMoIity  oB 
failed  them,  they  nevertheless  artificially  maintained  it  with  an 
energy  truly  marvellous,  and  thereby  preserved  for  themsdves, 
and  at  tbc  some  time  for  the  whole  world,  an  eternal  good.'** 

If  one  is  apt  to  acquire  too  narrow  a  view  of  JewiA  iegalisin, 
the  whole  experience  ot  subsequent  hiuory,  through  the  heroic 
age  of  the  Maccabees  v )  and  onwards,  only  proves  that  the 
minuteness  of  ritual  procedure  could  not  cramp  the  heart. 
Besides,  this  was  only  one  of  the  aspects  irf  Jewish  literary 
activity  The  work  represented  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  and  pot 
into  action  by  the  supporters  of  an  ezcluuve  Judaism,  certainly 
won  the  day,  and  their  hands  have  left  their  impress  upoa  the 
historical  troditiani.  But  Yahwism,  like  Islam,  had  its  sects 
and  tendencies,  and  the  opponents  to  the  stricter  ritualism  ahrays 
had  followers.  Whatever  the  predominant  party  ml^t  think 
of  foreign  marriages,  the  tradition  of  the  half-Moal^  oci^ 
of  David  serves,  in  the  beautiful  idyll  of  Ruth  (f.v.),  (o  iimi  il 
the  debt  which  Judah  and  Jerusalem  owed  to  one  at  least 
ot  its  neighbours.  Again,  although  some  may  have  de^red 
a  self-contained  community  oppocd  to  the  heathen  nei^ 
bouTs  of  Jerusalem,  the  story  ot  Jonah  implicitly  contends 
againu  the  attempt  ot  Judaism  to  dose  Ita  doors.  Tlie  cooHict- 
ing  temdencies  were  inoompatible,  but  Judaism  ictamed  the 

■SeeflRBRawltBLtCiON,  |8teq.,and  the  relevant  portsons  of  the 
historic*  of  I  trad. 

■J  Wcllhauscn,  art.  "  lBrari,"£»or.  Snf,  fthed ,  voL  siiL  p.  419: 
or  his  PttltumeM,  pp.  497  seq. 
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iDconipatibnitia  wiihin  its  limiti,  and  the  two  teiutendes, 
prophetical  and  priestly,  coatinue,  the  lonner  findins  its  funher 
devclopiaciU  in  Ctuislisaitr.* 

Thr  Graf-Weiniauwn  hypotht^  (|  4)  doei  not  pretend  tolK  com- 

Ekic  in  all  it*  detail*  «nd  it  is  fnde]pendeiit  vt  itM  applkfttioB  to  the 
iitorical  criticiim  of  the  Old  TMtament.  No  allcroUive  bypo- 
thens  prevail!,  mete  dnultory  criiicnm  of  tbe  internal  latricacica 
being  (|uite  inadequate.  Maintainii^  that  the  pontioB  of  the 
Pentateuch  alone  explaini  the  boolu  which  follow,  cofuervative 
writen  concede  that  it  it  compoute,  has  had  eome  literary  history, 
and  has  suSmd  aome  tevisioa  In  the  post-exilic  «re.  Their  con- 
niiiiini  continue  to  become  ever  mote  aiynificant.  and  aU  titat 
follows  from  them  should  be  caiefulty  noticed  by  those  who  are 
impmsed  by  their  aKuments.  They  identify  with  Deuterooorny  the 
law-roll. whtch  explains  the  noteworthy  rdorms  of  Jotiah  (|  16): 
but  stBce  it  is  naturally  admitted  that  tdiBiou*  conditions  bad 
beconie  quite  incoosisteDt  with  Moaaiun,  the  conMTvative  view 
implies  that  the  "  lon(-lost "  Deuteronomy  mtut  have  diHered 
profoundly  from  any  known  Mosaic  writings  to  which  earlier  pious 
kinss  and  prophets  Aad  pmumably  adhered.  Similarly,  the  "  000k 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,"  brought  from  Babylon  by  Esra  (Eira  vii. : 
Neh.  viit.},  clearty  cmitained  much  of  which  the  peojde  were  wnorant, 
and  conservative  writers,  who  oppose  tbe  theory  that  a  new  Law  was 
then  introduced,  emphanze  (a)  the  previous  existence  of  ksiilation 
(to  prove  that  Eira's  book  was  not  entirely  a  novelty),  and  (b)  the 
wkkcdnesa  in  Indah  (as  illosttated  by  the  prophets)  from  the 
lime  of  Jotiah  to  the  sttcnuons  efforts  of  the  lefbnners  on  bdialf 
of  the  most  fundamental  principle*  of  the  national  rtlifion.  This 
again  simply  means  that  the  MosaEam  of  Ezra  or  Mehetnlah  must 
have  differed  essentially  from  tbe  pHcstty  teaching  prior  to  their 
arrival.  Tbe  arfumcnts  of  conservative  writers  invotve  concessions 
whi^,  tbouf^  often  overlooked  by  thdr  readers,  are  very  detri- 
mental  to  the  poMtion  they  endeavour  to  support,  and  the  objections 
they  hnna  a^inst  the  theory  of  the  introduction  of  new  law-books 
fonder  a  Josuh  or  an  Eaia)  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  promulga- 
te of  Mosaic  teaching  which  had  been  admittedly  ignored  or 
forgo* im.  Their  arsuments  have  most  weight,  however,  when 
they  show  tbe.  faasaraous  c?iaracter  of  nconstnictioiM  which  rely 
upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  historical  narratives.  What  book 
Eara  really  brought  from  Babylon  b  uncertain;  the  writer,  it  seems, 
M  merely  narraiing  the  introdoction  of  the  Law  ascribed  to  Moaes, 
even  as  a  prctkccssor  has  recounted  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law,  tbe  Deutcronomic  code  subsequently  included  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  importance  which  the  biUical  writers  attach  to  tbe  ntuni 
(ram  Dad>ylon  in  the  rd^  of  Artaaerxes  forms  a  starting-point  for 
several  tntemung  inquiries.  'Thus,inanyestiroate  of  the  influence 
of  Babylonia  upon  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  obviousty  ncccMary  to 
a«k  whether  certain  features  (o)  are  m  tnie  Babylonian  origin,  or 
(A)  merely  find  paralldsoranalo^es  in  its  storcsof  literature;  wlicther 
the  indebtedness  goes  hack  to  very  early  times  or  to  tbe  of  the 
Asayriaa  domination  or  to  the  exiles  who  now  retumad.  Again, 
there  were  priestly  and  other  familica—aomc  originally  of  "  sontbera  " 
origin— already  settled  around  Jcnutem,  amf  qucMion*  Inevitably 
arise  Donccming  their  fclatioo  to  tbe  new-comers  and  the  Bterary 
vidsaitodcs  whtch  gave  us  tbe  Old  Tcstainent  In  its  present  form. 
To  thb  age  we  may  asatbe  tbe  literature  of  the  Pneitly  writers 
(symbolised  by  P),  which  differs  marlodly  from  the  other  sources. 
Yet  it  ia  dear  from  the  book  of  Genesis  alone  that  in  the  age  of 
Priestly  writers  and  compiler*  there  were  other  phases  of  thought. 
Popular  stories  with  many  features  of  popular  religion  were  current. 
They  could  be.  and  indeed  had  been  made  more  edifying;  but  the 
very  noteworthy  conservatism'  of  even  the  last  compiler  or  editor, 
in  contrast  to  tne  reshaping  and  re-writing  of  the  material  in  the 
book  of  Jubilees,  indicates  tnat  the  Priestly  ^rit  was  not  that  of 
the  whole  community.  Bat  through  the  Pnestly  hands  the  Old 
Testament  history  pused,  and  their  standpoint  colours  its  records. 
This  is  cntecially  true  of  the  history  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic 
periods,  where  the  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  Israel 
and  tbe  Israelite  community  (Chronides-Ean-Nehenii^).  The 
bittemes*  aroused  by  tlic  ardent  and  to  some  extent  unjust  seal  of 
the  reforming  element  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  traditions 
leveal  a  tenocncy  to  legitimate  new  circumstances.  Priesthoods, 
whose  tnditions  connect  them  with  the  south,  are  subradinatcd ; 
the  ecclesiastical  records  are  re-iiiaped  or  re-adjusted :  and  a  incture 
is  presented  of  hieiarchicBl  jeahiusies  and  rivalries  which  (it  was 
thought)  were  settled  once  and  lor  aU  in  the  days  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt-  Bluty  featured  nbi  in  rfgnificance  as  the  account  of  the 
Eaodna,  the  foundation  aflsnd,  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  age  when, 
after  the  advent  of  a  new  element  from  Babykmia.  the  Pentateuch 
aaaamedhapnaentahapeilt  must  suffice  to  meatioa  the  supremacy 
of  the  JUraisite  priests  and  the  glorificatioB  of  nncompromistiv 


hostility  to  foreign  marriages.*  The  most  "  uahistatKal  "  tradittoii 
has  some  ugnificanca  for  the  devekipment  of  thought  or  of  history- 
writing,  and  thus  its  internal  features  are  ultimately  of  historical 
value.  Only  from  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  controlling  data 
can  the  scattered  hints  be  collected  and  clasrihed.  There  is  much 
that  is  suggestive,  for  example,  in  tbe  relation  between  the  "  post- 
exilic  "  additions  to  the  pro^edes  and  their  immediately  eariier 
form;  or  in  tbe  singular  prominence  of  the  ludaean  family  of  Perex 
(its  elevation  over  zerah,  a  half-Edomite  umiljr.  Gen.  xxxviii.;  its 
connexion  with  the  Davidic  dynasty.  Ruth  Iv. ;  its  poaition  as  head 
of  all  tbe  Judacan  sub-divisions,  i  Cnron.  H.  5  sqq.l;  or  in  the  late 
insertion  of  local  traditioo  endrcUng  Jeruaalcffl;  or  in  the  perplejung 
attitude  of  the  bistorica  towards  the  district  of  Bcnjamm  and  its 
famous  sanctuary  of  Bctbd  (only  abotit  10  m.  north  of  Jerosatem). 
Although  these  and  other  phenomena  cannot  yet  be  safely  placed 
in  a  historical  frame,  the  methodical  tabonn  tH  past  scht^ar*  have 
•bed  mudi  light  upon  the  obscurities  of  the  exuic  and  port-exilic 
ages,  and  one  most  await  the  more  comprehenrive  study  of  the 
two  or  three  centuries  which  are  of  the  first  importance  for  biblical 

history  and  theology.    .  . 

34-  CM  TemmeMt  HiOorj  end  Exterwaf  &*dta«e.— Thus  the  Old 
Testament,  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  first  great  period, 
describe*  the  relation  of  the  KdirewB  to  surrounding  peoples,  the 
superiority  of  Judah  over  the  faithless  (north)  Israelite  tribes,  and 
the  rcorganiiation  of  the  Jewish  community  in  and  around  lerosalem 
at  the  arrival  of  Ezra  with  the  Book  of  the  Law.  The  whole  give* 
an  impression  of  unity,  which  i*  derigned,  and  is  to  be  eXpecteif  In  a 
compilation.  But  doser  examination  reveals  remarkable  gaps  and 
irreconcilable  historical  standpoints.  For  all  serious  biUical  study, 
the  stages  in  the  grovrth  of  the  written  traditions  and  tbe  historical 
circumstance*  which  they  imply,  must  inevitably  be  carefully 
ctmridered,  and  upon  the  result  depends,  directly  or  indirectly, 
almost  every  subject  of  CHd  Testament  investigation.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  recover  with  confidence  or  completeness  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  history  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
Tbe  keen  interest  taken  by  the  great  prophets  in  the  world  around 
them  is  not  pronunent  in  tbe  national  records;  political  history  has 
been  subotdliiatcd,  and  tbe  Palestine  which  toodeni  discovery  b 
revealing  b  not  coiispiciioiis  ia  the  didactic  narratives.  To  eat^nal 
evidence  oite  must  locA.  thefefme,  for  that  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  or  tbe  noriton  of  the  religious  historians.  Thev 
do  not  give  us  the  reconla  of  the  age  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
KhammuraU  (perhaps  Amraphel.  Gen.  xiv.).  of  the  Egyptian 
conquests  in  the  XVIIIth  and  (ollowing  dynasties,  <v  of  the  period 
illustrated  by  the  Amarna  tablets  (I  j).  They  treat  with  almost 
unique  fullness  a  few  years  in  the  middle  of  tbe  9th  century  B.C.,  but 
ignore  Assyria;  yet  only  the  Assyrian  inscriptloiis  explain  the  pdtli- 
cal  situation  (|  10  scq.),  and  were  it  not  for  tnem  tbe  true  rignificance 
of  tbe  Sth-7th.  centuries  could  scarcely  be  realised  (|  15  «et|.).  It 
would  be  erroneous  to  confuse  the  extant  source*  with  the  fabtorical 
material  which  might  or  must  have  been  accciaible,  or  to  assume 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  elements  of  hutory  proves  or  presupposes 
the  antiquity  of  the  records  themselves,  or  even  to  deny  the  pttsence 
of  some  tiistorical  kernd  merely  on  account  of  unhistorical  elements 
or  the  late  dress  in  which  the  events  are  now  clothed.  External 
research  constantly  justifies  the  cautious  attitude  which  has  its 
logical  baib  in  the  internal  conflicting  character  of  the  written 
traditions  or  in  their  divernnoe  from  ascertained  facts;  at  the  same 
time  it  has  clearly  shown  Miat  the  internal  study  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  has  its  limits.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  more  complete  external 
evidence  one  b  obliged  to  reconiiie  the  limitations  of  Old  Testament 
historical  criticism,  even  though  tbU  recognition  means  that  podtive 
reconstruction*  are  more  precarions  than  native  conclusiona. 

The  naive  impreanon  that  each  period  oThiatory  was  handled  by 
some  more  or  leas  contemporary  authority  b  not  ctmfirmed  by  a 
critidsm  which  confines  itsdf  strictly  to  the  literary  evidence.  An 
interest  in  the  past  b  not  necessarily  cMfined  to  any  one  age,  and 
the  critical  view  that  tbe  biblical  history  ha*  been  comj^ed  from 
relatively  bte  standpoints  finib  support  in  tbe  still  bter  trcatmem 
of  the  events— in  Chronicles  a*  contrasted  with  Samud-Knp  u 
in  Jubilees  as  contrasted  with  Generis.*  It  is  instructive  to  obierve 
in  Egypt  the  form  which  old  traditions  have  taken  in  Manelho 
(Maspero,  Rtc.  de  trmaux,  xavii.,  1905,  L  a>  teq.):  cf.  also  the  late 
story  of  Rameses  II.  and  the  Hittiie*  (J.  H.  Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.  ^ 
Egypt,  in-  189  seq.);  while  in  Babylonia  one  may  note  tbe  didactic 
treatment,  after  the  an  of  Cyrus,  of  the  events  of  the  timcof  Kham- 
murabl  (A.  liJSayc*,rra£.  Soe.  Bibtital  Archatol..  190^,  pp.  Iisqq.). 

The  links  which  unite  the  traditional  heroes  with  Babylonia 
(*.g,  Abraham,  Esra),  Mesopotanua  ((.(.  Jacob),  Egypt  (e.g.  Joseph, 


'  An  instructive  account  of  Judaism  in  the  eariy  post-exilic  an 
on  critical  lines  (from  the  Jewish  standpoint)  b  given  by  C.  G. 
Uoouiore.  AtHsrt  £«ctar«s  tiaos),  pp.  355  sqq. ;  dTabo  tbe  dutch 
by  I.  Abnhams,  Jmdaitm  Itmh 


■  Cf.  the  story  of  Phinehas,  Num.  xxv.  6  sqq. ;  on  Gen.  xxxiv.,  see 
SiHEOK.  Apropos  of  hostility  towards  Samaria,  it  u  singular  that 
the  term  of^  reproach,  "Cutneana,"  applied  to  the  Samaritans  b 
derived  from  Cutha,  the  famous  seat  at  the  sod  Nergal,  only  some 
35  ro.  N.E.  of  Babylon  itself  (see  above,  p.  386,  n.  4), 

■  The  various  tendencies  which  can  be  observed  in  the  later 
pscudepigraphical  and  apocalyptical  writings  are  ot  considerable 
value  in  any  considetation  of  (ne  developnent  of  thought  Pluatnteo 
in  tbe  Old  TotameBt  itadL  ' 
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Jcnibaani),  Mldiu  («x  Mom,  Jetluo).  Ac,  like  the  intiBiate 
Khtion^ip  between  lamel  and  aumniRdlai  laodi.  b*vtm  mfaiSe^aet 
in  the  light  of  recent  foearch.  Imel  can  no  loafier  be  boated  Cram 
the  politics,  culture,  folk-km,  thought  and  religion  of  wertem  A«a 
andEcypt.  Biblical,  or  rather  Pakttlnian,  thought  ba*beca  brangfat 
Into  the  world  of  ancient  Oriental  life,  and  thi>  life,  in  ipite  of  the 
varioiH  fomu  in  which  it  ha*  from  tinie  to  time  been  ahaped,  atiU 
rule*  in  the  EaM.  Thia  has  Ur-nachlni  coMequencc*  for  the 
tjadttioiial  attitude  to  Iinwlite  hiMory  ai^  religioa.  RcMarch  ia 
•erioudy  complicated  by  the  growing  itorea  m  material,  which 
unfortunately  are  often  utUiicd  without  attention  to  the  priodpka 
of  the  various  dcparunent*  of  knowledge  or  aapecti  of  Mudy.  The 
complexity  o(  modern  knowledae  and  the  interrelation  of  it*  different 
branches  are  often  insufficiently  realized,  and  that  by  writers  who 
differ  widely  in  the  application  of  such  material  as  they  use  to 
their  particular  views  of  the  manlfoM  problems  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  baa  been  easy  to  coofuse  the  ttudy  of  the  Old  Testament  In  its 
KhtiDfi  to  modcra  religiDUS  neadi  with  the  technical  scientific 
stndy  ol  the  mudi  ciUtM  remains  of  the  literature  of  a  small  part 
of  tM  ancfent  East.  If  there  was  once  a  tendency  to  isolate  the 
OU  Testameat  and  igitOR  comparative  research,  it  is  now  sometimes 
fooad  posrible  to  euBeraie  its  general  agreement  with  Oriental 
biitory,  life  and  thought.  Difficulties  have  been  found  in  the  supei^ 
Mtural  or  marvellous  stories  which  would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
coutM  by  contemporary  readers,  and  efforts  are  often  made  to 
htstorical  (acts  or  to  adapt  the  reootda  to  modem  theology 
witboat  sufEdent  attention  to  the  Ustorical  data  as  a  vdiole  or 
to  tbdr  icUgjoui  environment.  The  preliminary  pRpaiUioa  for 
icsearch  of  any  value  become*  yearly  more  eucting. 

Manv  trace*  of  myth,  legend  and  primitive  "  thou^t  survive  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  on  the  most  cautious  tstimate  they  pre- 
suppMe  a  vitality  which  is  not  a  little  astonithii^ .  But  thev  are 
BOW  softuwd  ana  often  bereft  of  their  earlier  ugniScance,  and  it  ia 
this  and  their  divergence  frma  common  Oriental  thought  which  make 
Old  Testament  thought  ■>  prafouod  and  unique.  The  process  finds 
its  normal  development  in  later  and  non-blblical  literature;  but  one 
can  recognise  earlier,  cruder  and  lea*  -diitioctlve  Magea,  and,  a* 
surely  as  writing*  reflect  the  ntentality  of  an  author  or  of  his  a^e,  the 
pecufiar  duracteristic*  of  the  extant  aourcc*,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  comprdtendve  *urvey  of  I^leatinian  and  lurrounding  culture, 
demand  a  reaaooaUe  explanation.  The  difference*  between  the 
feral  of  the  written  hiitoiy  and  the  condition*  which  ptcvailed  have 
Impressed  themselves  variously  upon  modem  writer*,  and  eSorta 
have  bcca  made  to  recover  from  the  (Hd  Testament  eariier  forma 
nan  In  aocordanoe  with  the  caternai  eridenca.  It  may  be  doubted* 
bowmr,  adMther  ^  mateikl  Is  saSdent  for  aufa  KMocufcm  or 
leeoMtructioa.'  Ia  tba  Old  Testament  we  have  the  outcome  of 
Mcdfic  developnents,  and  the  st^e  >t  which  we  see  each  element 
el  ttadition  or  belief  u  not  always  isolated  or  iiiBl,(cf.  King*  and 
Chronicln).  The  eariy  myths,  legends  and  tradition*  which  can  be 
traced  differ  profoundly  from  the  canonical  hiitoiy,  and  the  gap  Is 
wider  than  that  between  the  latter  and  the  subsequent  apocalyptical 
and  pseudepigraphical  literature. 

Where  it  is  pomble  to  make  leratimate  and  unambiguous  com- 
parisons, the  ethical  and  spiritual  superiority  of  Old  Testament 
thought  ha*  been  convincingly  deitHxistrated,  and  to  the  re-shaping 
and  re-writing  of  the  older  nistoiv  and  the  older  traditions  the  Old 
Testament  owe*  its  permanent  value.  While  the  history  of  the  great 
area  between  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris  irre*i*tibly  emphasim  the 
insignificance  of  Palestine,  thn  land's  achievement*  lor  humanity 
grow  the  more  remaricable  a*  research  tell*  more  of  its  environ- 
nlcnL  Although  the  light  thrown  upon  ancient  ctmdition*  of  life 
and  thought  ha*  destr^ed  much  that  sometime*  iccm*  vital  for 
the  Old  Testament,  it  has  brou^t  Into  relief  a  more  permanent  and 
indisputable  appreciatioa  of  its  significance,  and  it  is  gradually 
diqwiling  that  paeudo-sdentific  literalism  wnich  would  fetter  the 
greatest  of  anuent  Oriental  writings  with  an  insistence  upon  the 
verily  of  historical  fact*.  Not  internal  critidun,  but  the  incontest- 
able results  ei  objective  observation  have  shown  once  and  for 
all  that  the  ivbtioosUp  between  the  biblical  account  of  the  earliest 
Uatoiy  (Gen.  i.-^]  iad  it*  value  other  a*  an  authentic  iccoid 

f which  requifis  unpiejndiced  cxaminalioa)  sr  a*  a  rdigioa  document 
which  Kmdaa  uatouclNd}  ti  typicaL  If,  as  seems  probable^  the 
continiMd  methodical  iavefdiatMai  wUa  ia  deomnded  by  the 
•dvaace  of  modern  knowledge,  becoinei  moie  drastic  in  its  icsults, 
it  wfll  tecognite  ever  toon  clearly  that  there  were  certain  unique 
Inffueaees  in  the  history  of  Palestine  which  cannot  be  exptaiitcd  oy 
paidy  historical  reaearch.  The  change  from  EUesttnian  polytheism 
to  the  pn>'«minence  of  Yahwdi  and  the  gradual  devefapment  of 
ethkd  monotheism  ere  foOs  which  external  evidence  continues  to 
empbasiie,  whidi  biblical  criticism  must  investigate  as  completely 
as  possible.  And  if  the  work  of  critidim  ha*  brought  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  these  facts,  the  debt  which  is  owed  to 
the  Jew*  is  enhanced  when  one  proceeds  to  rcaliw  the  immense 
diiScultiea  against  which  those  who  transmitted  the  Old  Testament 
bad  to  contend  in  the  period  of  Creek  daaiaatkNi.  The  growth  <4 


■  Reference  Bwy  be  made  to  H,  mBcUer,GMeL/jra<f(,a.  (1900); 
W.  Etbt.  Dk  aSMv  (1906);  ud  T.  K,  Chayaa,  JMWMiamj 
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the  Old  Testament  into  its  present  form,  and  its  pmervatioa  debate 
hostile  forces,  are  the  two  remarkable  phenomena  which  matt  arrest 
the  attenlimi  of  the  Ustarian;  it  i*  for  the  theokgiaa  to  intnptct 
their  UaringitpoD  the  Ustocy  of  rdigioaitboii^  (SkA.C) 

n.— GUEK  DmOMtlOK 
a$.  AltxMtitr  tk€  Greol.— The  Kcond  gnat  period  of  ttat 
history  of  tbe  Jewa  begini  with  the  conquest  of  A^  by  Alemdcr 
the  Great,  diadple  of  Aristotle,  king  of  Haoedoa  and  c^itw- 
gencral  of  the  Greeks.  It  cnda  with  the  dettnctioB  of  Jera- 
aalera  by  the  airaiea  of  tbe  Roman  Empire,  whicb  waa,  like 
Alexander,  at  once  the  maaterful  papa  and  tbe  dodle  patna 
of  Hellenism.  The  destniction  of  Jerusalem  might  be  rcgatded 
as  an  event  o(  merely  domculc  importance;  for  tbe  Soman 
counopoUtaa  It  was  only  the  removal  of  tbe  titular  mctnpotis 
at  a  natimal  nod  «a  Oriental  rdi^n.  But,  since  ■  derivative 
of  that  leBgion  has  come  10  be  a  power  in  the  world  at  large,  this 
event  has  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light.  Tbe  destniciiao 
of  Jerusalem  In  aa  70  concliidcs  the  period  <tf  four  centuries, 
during  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  were  in  contact  with  the 
Greeks  and  exposed  to  tbe  influence  of  Hellenism,  not  wholly  of 
their  own  will  nor  yet  igainst  it.  Whether  the  master  of  the 
proviitces,  in  which  there  were  Jews,  be  an  Alexander,  a  Ptolemy, 
a  Seleudd  vt  a  Roman,  tbe  force  hy  wUcb  he  rules  b  the  foRe 
of  Greek  cnlture.  Hwn  four  oentuiies  ace  tbe  Gmk  period  of 
Jewish  history. 

The  ancient  hiitotians,  who  together  cover  this  period,  are 
strangely  indifferent  to  the  imporunce  <A  tbe  Jews,  ttpoB  which 
Joacphus  is  at  pains  to  insist.  When  Alexander  invaded  the 
interior  of  tbe  Eastern  world,  whkh  had  hitherto  remained 
inviolable,  be  came  as  tbe  cbain[rfon  of  Hellenism.  His  death 
prevented  the  achievement  of  Us  designs-  but  he  had  btokea 
down  the  barrier,  he  had  planted  the  seed  of  the  Greek's  Influ- 
ence in  tbe  four  quartets  of  the  Persian  Empire.  His  SQCCcsors, 
tbe  Diadocbi,  carried  on  his  work,  but  Antiochus  ^pbanes  wax 
the  first  who  deUberatdy  took  in  band  to  deal  with  tbe  Jew». 
Daniel  (vilL  S)  describes  tbe  Interval  between  Alexander  and 
Antiodius  thus:  "  Tbe  hfrfoat  (the  king  of  Greece)  did  very 
greatly:  and  when  be  was  strong  the  great  horn  (Alexander)  was 
broken;  and  instead  of  it  came  up  four  other  one*— four  king- 
(Joms  shall  stand  up  out  of  his  nation  but  not  >rith  bta  power. 
Xod  out  of  one  of  tbem  came  forth  a  little  bom  (Aatioclm 
l^iphanes)  wUdi  waxed  exceeding  great  towards  the  aornk 
(EorpO  »bA  towards  tbe  East  (Babykm)  and  towarda  tbe 
beauteous  land  (the  land  of  Israel)."  Tbe  insignificance  of  tbe 
Jewish  onnmunity  in  Palestine  was  tbdr  salvation.  Tbe  tc- 
forms  of  Nehemiah  were  directed  towards  the  cstaUiBbmctkk  of 
a  rdigious  community  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  tbe  ligovr  <tf  iIk 
law  should  be  observed.  As  a  part  of  the  Persian  Enqiiiw  tbe 
community  was  obscure  and  unimportant.  But  tbe  race  wbow 
chief  sanctuary  it  guarded  and  maintained  was  tbe  heir  of  (icat 
traditions  and  ideds.   In  Egypt,  in  BabyloH  and  is 

Persia  individual  Jews  bad  Rspcnded  to  the  Influences  ot  U^s 
environment  and  won  tbe  reflect  of  the  aliens  whom  tfaej 
despised.  The  law  iriiich  they  dierisbed  as  their  standard  and 
guide  kept  tbem  united  and  conadous  of  tbeic  unity.  Aad  tlse 
individuals,  iriio  acquired  power  or  wbdoa  among  thoie  oataide 
Palatine  ilied  a  reflected  tfofy  iqioB  tbe  natfoa  and  its  Tentpk^ 
In  connexlea  whh  AleMnder's  muA  thnmah  Mesrine  Joaepfaqa 
give*  a  tradirion  of  his  visit  to  Jcrasalcm.  In  Anian's  nasntha 
of  Alexander's  ex|dolts,  whose  Esme  had  already  faded  befbew  tlw 
greater  glory  of  Rome,  there  1*  no  mention  of  the  visit  or  the  city  or 
the  Jews.  Only  Tyre  and  Gaxa  barred  the  way  to  l^ypt.  Ho 
took,  presumably,  tbe  coast-road  In  order  to  eataWdi  and  recaia 
his  command  of  the  sea.  Tbe  rest  of  Palestine,  whi4  is  called 
Coele-Syria,  made  its  submission  and  furnished  sopplie^  Sewm 

days  after  tbe  capture  of  Gasa  Alexander  was  at  IVInsi  

According  to  tbe  tradition  which  joaephu*  ha*  preserved  the 
priest  refused  to  transfer  his  all^ianc^  aod  Alexaoder  mnrcbid 
against  Jerusalem  after  the  capture  of  Case.    Tbe  bbh  priest 
dressed  in  his  robe*  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  at  the  sight  "trainlii 
remembered  a  dream,  in  which  such  a  roan  had  appeared  to  hte 
as  tbe  aroainted  leader  cf  hi*  expedition.   So  ue  danger 
aveitcd:  Alexander  offend  sacrifice  and  was  shown  the  isiinWn 
of  DanU,  which  spiAe  of  him.  It  is  aBeiBd,  farther,  that  u 
time  certain  Jews  1A0  oouM  aot  refrain  from  intefamnli^  wkk 
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the  bcathen  Kt  upa  temple  oo  Mt  GoUa  ud  beeuw  tb*  Suatii- 

unadunn  (iaiabov«},  ThecomfaiiiatioauGertaiBlyanificUawl 
not  hitTifftrt'  But  it  baa  ■  value  ol  tea  own  i—"™*  as  it 
tiBtea  the  pT™f^  tcaJeadta  which  moald  the  hiatory  of  the 
Jews.  It  b  tnM  that  Akaodcr  waa  luUeet  to  dmna  and  vintcd 
■hiiaea  io  order  ta  amm  hfanadf  or  Ua  foUotma  of  victory.  But  It 
ia  not  dear  that  be  bad  toch  need  of  the  Jewi  or  audi  icpiid  for  the 
Temple  of  Jcnnalem  that  be  ihould  turn  aade  oo  hit  way  to  Egypt 
far  anch  a  puncae. 

However  thia  may  be,  Alenndcr'a  tutor  bad  been  in  Alia  and  had 
net  a  Jew  tbetc,  it  hta  diwiple  Cleardiiia  of  Soli  ia  to  be  tniated. 
"  Tfac  van,"  Ariatolle  nya,  waa  by  nee  a  Jew  out  of  Coele-Syria. 
Hii  people  are  deacendanta  of  the  Indian  philoeopheta.  It  ia  te- 
noned that  philoaophera  are  called  Calani  among  the  Indian*  and 
Jewa  among  tite  Sytian&  The  Jewa  take  tbeir  name  from  their 
place  of  abode.  whKh  ta  caDed  Judaea.  Tbe  name  of  their  dtjr  i* 
very  difficult;  they  call  it  Hieruaaleme.  Tbia  man,  then,  having 
been  a  guot  in  many  bomea  and  bavins  come  down  gradually  (roni 
the  higbUoda  to  the  aea-coaaf.  wat  Hellenic  not  only  in  ipeech  but 
ako  in  wuL  And  aa  we  were  Maying  in  Ana  at  the  time,  tbe  man 
cut  op  at  tbe  nme  place  and  interviewed  ua  and  other  xbolar*, 
makiiw  trial  of  their  wiidom.  But  inaamuch  aa  be  bad  come  to 
be  at  Come  with  many  cultuied  penoiu  he  imparted  more  than  he 

El"  Tbe  date  of  tnia  interview  ia  probably  determined  by  tbe 
rt  that  Ariatolle  viiited  hia  friend  Herraias,  tynnt  of  Atameua, 
in  347-345  a-c.  There  is  oo  reaaon  to  doubt  tlie  probalHlity  or  even 
the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  Megaathenca  alao  deacribea  the  Jewa 
aa  the  [riiDoaopbcra  of  Syria  and  couple*  them  with  the  Brahmina 
of  India.  Thia  lidleniied  Jew  who  deicended  from  the  hilla  to  the 
coast  is  a  ^ure  typcal  of  tbe  period. 

36.  Tlu  JWeMMf,— After  the  death  of  Alennder  Flleatlne 
Id  in  tlie  eod  to  Ptoleaay  (301  B.c)  and  remained  an  Egyptiaa 
province  tiatil  198  >.&  For  ■  century  tbe  Jem  Is  Paleatliw  and 
in  Alexandria  had  no  history — or  none  that  Joscphus  knew. 
But  two  iodividuab  exemplify  the  different  attitudes  wbidi 
the  nation  adopted  towards  its  new  environment  and  its  wider 
opportiuuties,  Joseph  the  tax-fanner  and  Jesus  the  lage. 

The  wiadora  of  Jesua  ben  Sira  (Siiachl  ia  antuned  In  the  book 
nwamonly  called  BttiuwHaa  ^a).  At  a  tiaie  when  nea  were 
attncted  hy  the  wisdom  and  admca  of  tbe  Gmka,  he  taiq^t  that 
all  wisikMi  cams  from  Yahwdi  who  bad  cboaen  larael  to  receive  It 
in  tnitf.  Ha  ifiMOuraged  inquiriea  into  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  Ihi^p:  it  was  enough  for  him  that  Yahweh  bad  created  and 
nied  tEe  imiverae.  If  a  man  had  leinire  to  be  wiae — and  thia  ia 
oM  for  many— he  should  study  the  Scriptures  which  Itad  come 
down,  and  ao  become  a  K-ribc.  For  tbe  acribe,  3«  for  the  man  at 
tbe  pkNt^tail,  the  Law  was  the  rule  of  life.  All,  however  much 
or  ttttie  preoccupied  with  worldly  busineaa,  mutt  fear  Cod,  from 
srfioa  oome  good  things  and  evif,  life,  death,  poverty  and  riches. 
It-wuBOt  for  men  to  meddle  with  secreti  which  are  beyond  human 
hiuHigi  nr r  Enough  that  the  individual  did  hit  duty  in  the  rtate 
of  Kfe  is  which  be  waa  aet  and  left  behind  him  a  good  name  at  hit 
deadk  Tbe  race  survjvea — "  the  days  of  Israel  are  unnumbered." 
Every  member  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  must  labour,  aa  Cod 
haa  appointed,  at  tumc  hjnJii.r,ift  or  profession  to  provide  for  hia 
borne.  It  is  bis  l^crod  duty  .ind  his  private  intcro'i  to  beget 
childm  and  to  train  ihcm  to  Uikc  his  place.  The  sch'iUr  ia  apt  to 
pity  the  smith,  the  potter,  tlir  c.irpcnter  and  the  i.irmrr :  viith  better 
reaaon  he  ia  apt  to  condemn  the  trader  who  bfc^mcrs  absorbed  in 
peed  of  i^n  and  so  deaerta  the  way  of  righteotiBnev  and  fair  dealing. 
As  a  tocher  Jeaua  gave  hia  own  tervices  freely.  For  the  aoldier 
he  bad  ao  oommendation.  Thete  were  i^yaicians  who  underaiood 
the  use  of  herbs,  and  must  be  rewarded  when  their  hdp  was  invited. 
But.  whatever  means  each  head  of  a  family  adopted  to  let  a  tiveli- 
bood,  be  must  pay  the  prisst'a  doca.  The  centre  of  the  IHO  of  larad 
was  the  Temple,  over  which  the  high  ptieai  presided  and  which  was 
InhaUted  W  Yuwdi,  tbe  God  of  laraeL  Tbe  acribe  could  train  the 
{■dMdaal  to  ntorals  and  in  manners;  but  the  high  priest  was  the 
rvler  of  the  natioa.  _ 

As  ruler  of  the  nation  the  high  priest  paid  its  tribute  to  Egypt,  ita 
ovcriord.  But  Josei^os  reports  of  one  Onias  that  for  avance  he 
arithhdd  it.  The  aeqnd  abow*  bow  a  Jew  might  riae  to  power  in 
the  dvil  aervicc  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  and  yet  remain  a  hero  to 
■oote  of  the  Jears  provided  that  he  did  not  intermarry  srith  a 
CentHe.  For  Joseph,  tbe  son  of  Tobish  and  nephew  of  Oniaa,  went 
to  cevrt  and  secured  tbe  taxes  of  Palestine,  when  they  were  pot  up 
to  aoctioK  Aa  tax-fanKr  he  oppiaased  Ae  ami-Jewiih  dtfes  and 
•0  woo  the  admhatioa  of  Joacphua, 

Bnt  whSe  (och  men  went  ont  into  tbe  woild  and  brought  back 
svealth  of  one  kind  or  another  to  Palestine,  other  Jews  were 
oooient  to  make  their  homes  in  fotdgn  parts.  At  Alexandria 
la  parttinlar  Alexander  provided  lot  a  Jewish  colony  wiiicb  toon 
bewne  H^eidc  enough  Io  ^eech  to  requite  a  tianilathm  of 
the  Law.  It  b  piobaUe  that,  aa  in  Falettioe  an  Aramaic  pam- 
pknm  of  tbe  Hebicw  Uxt  wia  foiud  to  be  neccaniy,  so  in 
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Alexandria  tbe  Septoagint  grew  up  gnduaDy,  as  need  arose. 
Tbe  legmdary  tradition  which  even  Philo  accepU  gives  it  a 
fonnal  nativity,  a  royal  patron  and  inspired  authors.  From 
the  text  which  Philo  uses,  it  is  probaUe  that  tbe  translation  had 
been  transmitted  in  writing;  and  his  legend  probably  fixes  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  tbe  tmdcrtaking  for  tlie  leign  of 
Ptolemy  Lagui. 

The  apology  for  tbe  neceaaary  defects  of  a  translation  put  forward 
by  the  trandator  of  Eiuittiatliau  in  his  fVologue  shows  thst  the 


work  was  carried  on  beyond  tbe  limits  of  tbe  Law.  Apparently  it 
waa  in  propeaa  at  tbe  time  of  hia  coming  to  Egypt  in  the  retgn  of 
IHolemy  Euetgetea  I.  or  IL    He  seems  to  regard  this  body  of 


literature  as  the  anawer  to  the  charge  that  the  Jews  had  contributed 
nothing  useful  for  human  life.  Once  translated  into  Greek,  the 
Scriptures  became  a  bond  of  union  for  tbe  Jews  of  the  diapertion 
and  were  at  least  capable  of  being  used  as  an  instrument  lor  the 
conversion  ti  the  world  to  Judaism.  So  far  aa  the  latter  function 
is  concerned  Philo  confesses  that  the  Law  in  hit  day  shared  the  ob* 
•curity  of  tbe  people,  and  aeema  to  imply  that  the  prosvtytea  adopted 
little  more  than  tne  mooothdstic  prindple  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  According  to  Juvenal  the  aons  of  such  proselytes  wen 
apt  to  go  farther  and  to  substitute  tbe  Jewish  Law  for  the  mnu^ 
Romanaa  autem  sditi  contemnere  leges; 

tiidaicum  ediscuBt  et  servant  ac  metuunt  lus 
radidit  orcano  quodcungae  volumine  hloyses. 
17.  Tlu  fdmditfi.— Tosrard  tbe  end  of  the  3rd  century  the 
Palestinian  Jean  became  involved  in  the  struggle  between 
Egypt  and  Syria.  In  Jerusalem  there  were  par^ttanf  of  both 
the  oombaUnta.  The  more  orthodox  or  conservative  Jewa 
preferred  tbe  tolerant  rule  of  the  Ptolemies:  the  rest,  who  c^ed 
at  tbe  Isolation  of  tbe  nation,  looked  to  the  Sdeudds,  who 
inherited  Alexander's  ideal  of  a  united  empire  based  on  a 
universal  adoption  of  Hellenism.  At  this  point  Joeephus  dtes 
the  testimony  of  Polybius: — "  Scopes,  the  geoeral  <4  Ptdemy, 
advanced  into  tbe  hi^ilands  and  subdued  the  natioD  oi  the  Jews 
in  the  winter.  After  the  defeat  of  Scx^ias,  Aotfodus  g^ned 
Batanaea  and  Samaria  and  AiSU  and  Gadaia,  and  a  little  later 
those  of  the  Jews  who  live  round  the  Temple  called  Jerusalem 
adhered  to  him."  From  thia  it  ai^>ean  that  the  pro-Syfian 
faction  of  the  Jews  had  been  strong  and  active  enough  to  bring 
an  Egyptian  army  upon  them  (199-198  B.C.).  Joseph  OS  adds 
that  an  Egyptian  gartisoo  was  left  in  Jerus^em.  Tids  act  of 
oppression  presumably  strengthened  the  Syrian  faction  of  the 
Jews  and  led  to  the  tratufereace  of  tbe  nation's  alle^nce. 
Tbe  Unguage  of  Potybius  luggesU  that  be  was  acquainted  with 
other  Jewish  communities  and  with  tbe  fame  of  the  Tenqtle:  in 
his  view  they  are  not  an  organized  state.  They  were  not  even 
a  pawn  in  the  game  iriuch  Aatlochus  proposed  to  play  with  Rome 
for  the  possession  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  His  defeat  left  tbe 
resources  of  his  kingdom  exhausted  and  its  extent  diminished; 
and  ao  tbe  Jewa  became  important  to  his  socccssots  for  the  take 
of  thtir  wealth  and  their  pasition  on  tbe  frontier.  To  pay  his 
debt  to  Rome  he  was  oompeUed  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
methodsof  raising  money;  he  actually  met  his  death  (187  B.C.)  in 
an  attempt  to  loot  tbe  temple  of  Elymais. 

The  pro-Syrian  faction  of  the  lUestinian  Jews  found  thdr 
0|q>ortunity  in  this  emei|ency  and  informed  the  governor  of 
Coele-Sjnia  that  tbe  treasury  In  Jerusalem  contained  untold 
sums  of  money.  HeUodonls,  prime  minister  of  Scleucus 
PhilMjator,  who  succeeded  A&tiochus,  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
hi  hii  progress  through  Code-Syria  and  Hwen^  and  declared 
the  treasure  confiscate  to  the  royal  exchequer.  According  to 
the  Jewish  legend  Hdiodorus  waa  attacked  when  he  entered  the 
Temple  by  a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  and  by  two  young  men. 
He  was  scourged  and  only  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  inler. 
cession  of  Onias  the  high  priest,  who  had  [beaded  with  him 
vainly  that  the  ttcasure  included  the  deposits  of  sridows  and 
orphans  and  also  some  belonging  to  Hyrcanus,  "  a  man  in  very 
higb  position."  Onias  was  accused  by  hfs  enemies  of  having 
given  tbe  information  which  led  to  this  outrage  and  when,  rely- 
ing upon  the  support  of  the  provincial  governor,  they  proceeded 
to  attempt  amwlnitton,  he  fled  to  Antioch  and  appealed  to  the 
king. 

When  Seleucut  wai  aiusrinated  by  Hdlodoni,  Antlochua 
.  IV.,  hit  biotber,  who  had  been  chid  mediate  at  Atheati  cama 
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back  wocUy  "  to  tdze  the  luDsdom  by  (uik  "  (Dan.  it.  >i  acq.}. 
On  hii  afffwioii  he  qipoiBted  Jestb,  lie  bntber  of  Oniu,  to  the 
high-priothood,  ud  uoct toned  his  proposkb  for  the  convenhw 
of  Jenualem  into  >  Greek  dty.  Tbt  high  priest  changed  his 
name  to  Jason  and  made  a  gymnasium  near  the  citadcL  The 
principle  of  separation  was  abandoned.  The  priests  deserted 
the  Temple  lor  the  palaestra  and  the  young  nobles  wore  the  Greek 
cap.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  cnndled  aa  dtuens  Aniioch. 
Jason  sent  money  for  a  sacrifice  to  Heracles  at  Tyre,  and  the 
only  recorded  opposition  to  his  policy  came  from  his  envoys, 
who  pleaded  that  the  money  might  be  applied  to  naval  expen- 
diture. Thus  Jason  stripped  the  high-priestbood  of  Iti  iwred 
character  and  did  what  he  coaM  to  stamp  out  Judaism. 

Menclaus  supplanted  Jason,  obtaining  bis  appouitment  from 
the  king  by  the  promise  of  a  larger  contribution.  In  order  to 
•ecure  Ids  poaition,  he  contrived  the  murder  of  Oniaa,  who  had 
taken  sanctnaiy  at  Daidme.  This  outrage,  coupled  with  his 
appropriation  of  tmpte  vcskIs,  whidx  he  used  u  bribes,  raised 
against  Menelaus  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  His 
brother  and  deputy  was  killed  inasenousriot,andanacnisation 
was  laid  against  htenelaua  before  Aniiochus.  At  the  inquiry 
he  bought  hb  acquittal  from  a  oHutier  and  his  aocusen  were 
necnted.  Antiochus  requited  peace  in  Jerusalem  and  probably 
regarded  Oniaa  as  the  representative  of  the  pro-Egyptian  faction, 
the  allies  of  his  enemy. 

During  his  second  Egyptian  campaign  a  rumour  came  that 
Antiochus  was  dead,  and  Jason  made  a  raid  upon  Jerusalem. 
Henelaus  held  the  citadel  and  Jason  was  unable  to  esublish 
himself  in  the  dty.  The  people  were  presumably  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  faellenizers,  whether  th^  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Onias  or  that  of  T^>iah.  When  Antiochus  finally  evacuated 
Egypt  In  obedience  to  the  decree  of  Rone,  be  thought  that 
Judaea  wis  ip  revolt.  Though  Jason  had  Bed,  it  was  necessary 
to  stornLthe  dty;  the  drastic  measures  which  Menelaus  advised 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  poorer  classes  had  been  roused  to 
defend  the  Temple  from  further  sacrilege.  A  massacre  took  place, 
and  Antiocbna  braved  the  anger  of  Yahweb  by  enteting  and 
irillaging  the  Teraide  with  impunity,  llieautborirf  sHaccabeet 
infers  from  his  success  that  the  nation  had  forfdted  all  ri^t  to 
divine  protection  for  the  time  (i  Mace  v.  iS-io). 

The  ptdicy  which  Antiochus  thus  inaugurated  he  carried  on 
rigorously  and  sysumatically.  His  whole  kingdom  was  to  be 
unified;  Judaism  was  an  eccentridty  and  as  such  doomed  to 
extinction.  The  Tem[de  of  Jerusalem  was  made  over  to  Zeus 
Olympius:  the  temple  of  Gerizim  to  Zeus  Xenius.  All  the 
reUgious  rites  of  Judaism  were  proscribed  and  the  oeighbouring 
Greek  dties  were  requested  to  enforce  the  prohibition  upon  their 
JewUi  dtiaens.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  which 
took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath  and  proceeded  to  kuppress  its 
observance.  An  Athenian  came  to  be  the  missionary  of  Hellen- 
ism and  to  direct  iu  ceremonies,  which  were  established  by  force 
up  and  down  the  country. 

38.  TA*  Uaccabets.—Jervatkm  and  Gerlzim  were  purged  and 
converted  to  the  state  religion  with  some  ease.  Elsewhere,  as 
there,  some  conformed  and  some  became  martyrs  for  the  failh. 
And  the  passive  resistance  of  those  who  refused  to  conform  at 
length  gave  rise  to  active  <^>position.  "The  king's  officers 
who  were  enfordng  the  apostasy  came  into  the  city  of  Modein 
to  sacrifice,  and  many  of  Israel  went  over  to  them,  hut  Matin* 
thias  .  .  .  slew  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacrifice  and  the  king's 
officer  and  pulled  down  the  altar  "  (i  Mace.  ii.  i  s  sqq.).  Whether 
led  by  this  Matuthias  «r  not,  certain  Jews  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  found  a  leader  in  Judas  Maccabaetu  his  reputed  son, 
the  first  of  the  five  Asmonean  (Hasmonean)  brethren.  The 
warfare  which  followed  was  like  that  which  Saul  and  David 
waged  against  the  Philistine*.  Antiochus  was  occupied  with 
his  Parthian  campaign  and  trusted  that  the  Helleniaed  Jews 
would  maintain  their  ascendancy  with  the  aid  of  the  provindal 
troops.  In  his  last  illness  he  wrote  to  express  his  confidence  in 
their  loyalty.  But  the  rebel*  collected  adherents  from  the 
villages;  and,  when  they  rcstdved  to  violau  the  sabbath  to  the 
extent  «i  naisting  attack,  thty  were  Joiaed  taj  the  oonpuy  of 
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the  Asaideans  (Hasldim).  Such  a  breach  of  the  sabbath  wu 
BBCesaaiy  if  the  fAole  Law  was  to  survive  at  all  fa  Palestine; 
But  the  transgrenion  b  enough  to  ex|riain  the  dbfavour  into 
which  the  Maccabees  seem  to  fall  in  the  judgment  of  later 
Judaism,  as,  in  that  judgment,  it  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
instability  of  their  dynasty,  llnsuble  as  it  was,  their  dynasty 
was  soon  established.  Is  the  country-ddte  ot  Judaea,  Judaism 
— and  no  longer  Hdlenism — was  propagatod  1^  force.  ApaOo- 
nius,  the  commander  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Seron  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Syria,  came  in  turn  against 
Juda*  and  his  band*  and  were  defeated.  Tlie  revolt  thus  became 
important  enou^  to  engage  tbe  attention  of  the  governor  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  if  not  of  Lyslas  the  regent  hfmadL 
Nicanor  was  despatched  with  a  targe  army  to  put  down  the 
rebels  and  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  Rome  by  sdliog  them  aa 
slaves.  Judas  was  at  Emroaus;  "  the  men  of  tbe  dtadd  " 
guided  a  detachnem  of  the  SjnriaD  tioops  to  his  encampment  by 
ni^t.  The  rebeb  C9c^>ed  in  time,  but  not  into  tbe  hiDs,  as 
thdr  enemies  sumdsed.  At  dawn  they  made  an  unexpected 
attack  upon  the  main  body  and  routed  it.  Next  year  (ids  b.c.) 
Lysias  himself  entered  the  Iduroaean  country  and  laid  siege 
to  the  fortraas  of  Bethsuia.  Judas  gathcted  *Aat  men  be  could 
and  Jtrined  battle.  The  siege  was  raised,  more' probably  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes  than  because 
Judas  had  gained  any  real  victory.  The  proscription  of  the 
Jewish  religion  was  withdrawn  and  the  Temple  restored  to  tbcm. 
Bui  it  was  Menelaus  who  was  sent  by  the  Ung  "  to  eocouiagc  " 
(i  Mace.  xL  3>}  the  Jews,  and  in  the  ofiSdal  letters  no  reference 
is  made  to  Judas.  Such  hints  as  these  indicate  the  impossibility 
of  recovering  a  complete  picture  of  the  Jews  during  the  sove- 
reignty of  tt»  Greeks,  which  the  Talmud  ists  regard  as  the  daik 
age,  best  Idt  in  obliviOD. 

Judas  entered  Jerusalem,  the  dtadel  trf  wUcb  wasstiS  occupied 
by  a  Syrian  garrison,  and  the  Temple  was  rc-dedlcated  on  tbe 
asth  of  Kislev  (164  B.C.).  So  "  the  Pious  "  achieved  the  object 
for  which  presumably  they  took  up  arms.  Hw  re-establishment 
of  Judaism,  which  alone  of  current  reli^ons  was  intoletant  of 
a  rival,  seems  to  have  exdted  the  jealousy  <^  thdr  net^boun 
who  had  embraced  the  Greek  way  of  life.  The  hellenisera  had 
not  lost  all  hope  of  converting  tbe  nation  and  were  indiqioNd 
to  acquiesce  in  the  concordat.  Judas  atid  his  lealots  were  thus 
able  to  maintain  their  prominence  and  gradually  to  increase 
their  power  At  Joppa,  for  example,  the  Jewish  settler*— two 
hundred  in  all—"  were  invited  to  go  into  boats  [xovided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  decree  of  the  dty  "  They  accepted 
the  invitation  and  were  drowned.  Judas  avenged  them  by 
burning  the  harbour  and  the  shipping,  and  set  to  work  to  brii^ 
into  Judaea  all  such  communities  of  Jews  who  had  kept  tbem- 
selves  separate  from  their  heathen  neighhoun.  In  this  way  be 
became  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  aposutes  of  Judaea. 

In  i6j  Lysias  led  another  expedition  a^inst  these  disturbets 
of  the  king's  peace  and  defeated  Judas  at  Bcthaadiariah.  Bat 
while  the  forces  were  besieging  Bethaur  and  the  fortios  on 
Mount  Zion,  a  pretender  arose  in  Antioch,  and  Lysias  wu  com- 
pelled  to  come  to  terms — and  now  with  Judas.  The  Jewish 
refugees  had  turned  the  balance,  and  so  Judas  became  strategns 
of  Judaea,  whibt  Menelaus  was  put  to  death 

In  163  Demetrius  escaped  from  Rome  and  got  posaessioD  ol 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Jakim,  whose  name  outside  religioo  was 
Alcimus,  waited  upon  tbe  new  king  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  Jews 
who  had  hellenizcd  He  himself  was  qualified  to  be  the  legjtt 
mate  head  of  a  united  state,  for  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron 
Judas  and  the  Asmoneans  were  usurpers,  who  owed  their  title 
to  Lysias.  So  Aldmus-Jakim  was  made  high  jmetl  and  Bacchkks 
brought  an  amy  to  instal  him  in  his  office.  The  Assideans 
made  their  submission  at  once.  Judas  had  won  for  them 
religious  freedom:  but  the  Temple  required  •  deaceadsM  ot 
Aaron  for  priest  and  be  was  come.  But  his  first  act  was  to  aeisa 
and  slay  uxty  of  them:  so  it  was  dear  to  Judas  tt  any  rate,  if 
not  also  to  tbe  Assideans  who  lurvived,  that  political  Inde- 
pendence was  necessary  if  the  religion  was  to  be  secure.  la 
face  of  his  active  apposition  Alcinus  could  sot  inaintaiB  faimadf 
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witbent  tbe  mpport  of  Bacchidn  ud  wu  forced  to  retire  to 
ADtKKh.  In  response  to  his  complaints  Nicanor  vos  appointed 
ipivemor  of  Judaea  with  power  to  treat  with  Judas.  It  appears 
that  tbe  two  became  friends  at  first,  but  Irab  orden  from 
Antioch  made  Nicanor  guilty  of  trcacheiy  in  the  eyes  of 
Judas'*  partisans.  Warned  by  the  change  of  his  friend's 
manner  Judas  fled.  Nicanor  threatened  to  destroy  tbe  Temple 
tf  tbe  ptfetta  would  not  deliver  Judas  into  his  bands.  Soon  it 
came  to  his  fcnovdedge  that  Judas  was  in  Samaria,  whither  be 
followed  bin  aa  a  sabbath  with  Jews  pressed  into  his  service. 
Tbe  day  was  known  afterwards  as  Nicanor's  day,  for  he  was  (ouod 
dead  on  \he  field  (Capbarsalams}  by  the  victorious  followers  of 
Judas  (ijtb  of  Adar,  March  t6i  B.C.).  After  this  victory  Judas 
made  an  alliance  with  the  people  of  Rome,  who  had  no  love 
for  Oemetrfus  his  enemy,  nor  any  intention  of  putting  their 
professions  of  friendship  into  practice.  Bacchides  and  Aldmus 
returned  meanwhile  into  the  land  of  Judah;  at  Elasa  "  Judu 
fell  and  the  rest  fled  "  (i  Macc.  ix.  i8).  Bacchides  occupied 
Judaea  and  made  a  chain  of  forts.  Jonathan,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Judas,  was  capUin  of  a  band  ai  furtive  outlaws. 
Bat  OD  tlK  death  of  Aldmus  Bacchides  retired  and  Jonathan 
wtib  his  followers  settled  down  beyond  the  range  of  the  Sjnian 
garrisons.  The  HeUcnisers  still  enjoyed  tbe  royal  favour  and 
JoDathao  made  no  attcnpl  to  dispcwess  them.  After  an  inter- 
val of  two  years  they  tried  to  capture  him  and  failed.  This 
faihire  seems  to  have  convinced  Bacchides  that  it  would  be  well 
to  recogniie  Jonathan  and  to  secure  a  balance  of  parties.  Id 
158  Jonathan  began  to  rule  as  a  judge  in  Michmaah  and  he 
destroyed  ihe  godless  out  of  Israel — so  far,  that  is,  as  his  power 
ciTendcd.  In  153  Alexander  Balas  withdrew  Jonathan  Inm 
his  allepsncc  to  Demetrius  by  the  offer  of  the  high -priesthood. 
He  had  already  made  Jerusalem  his  captial  and  fortified  the 
Temple  mount :  the  Syrian  garrisons  had  already  been  withdrawn 
wilb  the  nccption  of  those  of  the  ALra  and  Belhxur.  In  147 
Jonathan  repaid  his  benefactor  by  destroying  the  amy  <A  the 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Deme- 
trius. Tbe  fugitives  toolc  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  at 
Azotus.  "  Bui  Jonathan  burned  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  those 
who  fled  into  it. "  After  the  death  of  Balas  he  laid  siege  to  the 
Akra;  ai»d  "  ibe  apostates,  who  hated  tbelr  own  nation,"  ap- 
pealed to  Demetrius.  Jonathan  was  summoned  to  Antioch, 
made  his  peace  and  apparently  relinquished  his  attempt  in 
return  for  the  addition  of  three  Samaritan  districts  to  his  terri- 
tary.  Later,  when  tbe  people  of  Antioch  rose  against  the  king, 
Jonathan  despatched  a  force  of  jooe  men  who  played  a  nouble 
pan  in  the  merciless  suppresnon  of  the  insurrection.  1  Macca- 
bees credits  them  with  100,000  victims.  Trypho.  the  regent  of 
Antiocbus  VI.,  put  even  greater  political  power  into  the  hands  of 
Jonathan  and  Us  brother  Simon,  but  finally  seized  Jonathan  on 
the  pretext  of  a  conference.  Simon  was  thus  left  to  consolidate 
wliai  had  been  wan  in  Palestine  for  the  Jews  and  the  family 
whose  bead  He  had  become.  The  weakness  of  the  king  enabled 
Um  to  demand  and  to  secure  Immunity  from  taxation.  The 
Jewish  aristocracy  became  peers  of  the  Sdeucid  kingdom. 
Simon  was  declared  high  priest:  Rome  and  Sparu  rejoiced  in 
the  elevation  of  their  friend  and  ally.  In  the  hundred  and 
seventieth  year  (143  s.c.)  the  yoke  <k  the  heathen  was  taken 
■way  from  Israel  and  the  people  began  to  date  their  legal 
dociuMau"ln  tbe  first  year  of  SimoD  tbe  great  bi|^  priest  and 
commander  and  leader  irf  tbe  -Jews."  Tbt  popular  verdict 
lecdved  official  and  fonnal  sanction.  Simon  was  dedared  by 
tbe  Jews  and  the  priests  their  governor  and  high  priest  for  ever, 
until  tbeie  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet  The  garrison  of  the 
Akra  had  been  starved  Iqr  a  dew  blodude  into  aubmiidon,  and 
beyond  tbe  boundaries  o(  Judaea  "  be  took  Joppa  for  a  haven 
and  made  himself  master  of  Gaian  and  Bethsura." 

39.  John  Byrcanus  and  tkt  Saddncta. — But  in  138  B.C 
Aatiochus  Sideiea  entered  Selencia  and  required  the  submission 
ol  an  the  petty  states,  wUdi  had  taken  aihrantage  of  the  weak- 
Ben  o(  preceding  kings.  From  Simon  he  demanded  an  indem- 
tSxj  ci  tooB  tdtents  for  Us  onmarion  and  Invarioa  of  non- 
Jcwiiktcnlto(j:SfaBoniifftredio»talenti.  AtlengtbAntlodius 
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appeared  to  enforce  Us  demand  In  134.  Kmon  was  dead 
(135  B.C.)  and  John  Hyrcanus  bad  succeeded  his  father.  Ilie 
Jewish  f<wces  were  driven  back  upcm  Jerusalem  and  tbe  city  was 
dosdy  invested.  At  the  feast  of  tabernacles  tA  131  Hyrcanus 
requested  and  Antiocbus  granted  a  week's  truce.  The  only 
hope  of  the  Jews  lay  in  the  demencyof  their  victorious  auzeraia, 
and  it  did  not  fail  them.  Some  of  his  adviscn  urged  the  demo- 
Ution  of  tbe  nation  on  tbe  ground  of  their  exdusiveness,  but  he 
sent  a  sacrifice  and  won  thereby  the  name  of  "  IHous."  In 
subsequent  n^tiatioDS  he  accepted  tbe  drsarroament  o(  the 
besieged  and  a  tribute  as  conditions  of  peace,  and  in  re^ionse 
to  their  entreaty  left  Jerusalem  witlwut  a  garrison.  When  be 
went  00  his  last  disastrous  campaign,  Hyrcanus  led  a  Jewish 
contingent  to  join  his  army,  partly  perhaps  a  tioop  of  mercenariea 
(for  Hyrcanus  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  kings  to  hire  mercen- 
aries, with  the  treasure  found  in  David's  tomb).  After  his  death 
Hyrcanus  todt  advantage  of  tbe  genmJ  confusion  to  extend 
Jewish  territory  with  the  countenance  of  Rome.  He  destroyed 
the  temple  of  Geiiiim  and  compelled  tbe  Idumaeans  to  subodt 
to  drcumdshm  and  embrace  the  laws  of  tbe  Jews  on  pain  of 
deportation. 

In  Jerusalem  and  in  the  coontty,  In  Alexandria,  Egypt  and 
Cyprus,  the  Jews  were  prosperoos  (Jos.  AiU.  ziil.  384).  Thia 
prosperity  and  the  antarent  security  of  Judaism  led  to  a  breach 
between  Hyrcanus  and  his  spiritual  directors,  the  Pharisees. 
Histineagewas(intheopinionofoneoftbematlnst)  of  doubtful 
purity;  and  so  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  down  the  higb-priectbood 
and  be  contoit  to  rule  the  nation.  Tliat  one  man  should  htdd 
both  oflkca  was  indeed  against  tlie  example  of  Moses,  and  could 
only  be  admitted  aa  a  temporary  concession  to  necessity. 
Hyrcanus  could  not  entertain  tbe  proposal  that  he  should  resign 
tbe  sacred  office  to  which  he  owed  much  of  bis  auttwrity.  The 
allegation  about  his  mother  was  false:  the  Pharisee  who  retailed 
it  was  guilty  of  no  small  offence.  A  Sadducean  friend  advised 
Hjrrcsnus  to  ask  the  whole  body  of  the  Pharisees  to  prescribe  the 
penalty.  Thdr  leniency,  which  was  itotorious,  alienated  the 
king  or  probat>ly  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  breaking 
with  them.  The  Pharisees  were  troublesome  counselloia  and 
doubtful  allies  for  an  ambitioux  prince.  They  were  allfowerful 
with  the  people,  but  Hyrcanus  with  his  mercenaries  was  indfr 
pendent  of  the  people,  and  the  wealthy  belonged  to  the  sect  <rf 
the  Sadducees.  The  suppression  of  tbe  Pharisaic  ordinances 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  observed  them  led  to  some 
disturbancei  But  Hyrcanus  "  was  judged  worthy  ol  the  three 
great  privileges,  the  rule  of  the  nation,  the  high-priestly  dignity, 
and  prophecy."  This  verdict  suggests  that  the  Sadducees, 
with  whom  he  allied  himself,  bad  learned  to  afiect  some  show  of 
Judaism  In  Judaea.  If  the  poor  were  ardent  nationalists  who 
would  not  interminiJe  with  tbe  Greeka,  tbe  rich  bad  long  out- 
grown and  now  could  humour  such  i»^udkes;  and  tbe  title 
of  their  party  was  capable  of  recalling  at  any  rate  the  sound  of 
the  national  ideal  of  righteousness,  i.t.  Sadaqah, 

The  successor  of  Hyrcanus  (d.  105)  was  Judas  Aristobulus, 
"  tbe  friend  of  the  Greeks,"  who  first  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
According  to  Sirabo  he  was  a  courteous  man  and  in  many  ways 
useful  to  the  Jews.  His  great  achievement  was  the  conquest 
of  a  part  of  Ituraea,  wUch  he  added  to  Judaea  and  whoaebihahl- 
lants  be  compelled  to  accept  Judaism. 

Tlie  Sadducean  noUIity  oontlnncd  in  power  luder  bis  brother 
and  successor  Alexander  Jannaeus  (103-78);  and  tbe  breach 
between  the  king  and  tbe  mass  of  the  people  widened.  But 
Salome  Alexandra,  his  brother's  widow,  who  released  him  from 
prison  on  the  death  of  her  husband  and  married  him,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pbaiiaees  through  her  bntber  Smon  beo  Sbetacb. 
IfUsInfluenoeortbeirsdictatedberpoIicyitheRteDoevidence  of 
any  objection  to  the  union  of  the  secular  power  irith  tbe  high- 
priesthiNXt.  The  party  may  have  thought  that  Jannaeus  was 
likely  to  bring  the  dynasty  to  an  end.  Hb  first  action  was  to 
besiv  Ptdemais.  lu  dtiicna  appealed  to  Ptolemy  Lathynis, 
who  had  beat  driven  from  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  motbei 
Cleopatim  aitd  was  reigning  in  Cyprus.  Aleiiander  raised  the 
aieg^  made  peace  with  Ptcicmy  and  secretly  seat  to  Cleopatn 
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for  bc^  «gtlut  ber  aon.  The  tesult  of  thii  double-dealing  wu 
that  bk  inny  wu  destroyed  by  Ptolemy,  who  advanced  into 
Egypt  leaving  Palestine  at  tbe  mercy  ot  Clecqtatra.  But  Cleo- 
patra's gcnenli  were  Jews  and  by  dieir  protests  prevented  her 
from  anncziiig  it.  Beiog  thus  freed  from  fear  on  the  aide  of 
Ptolemy,  Alexander  continued  his  desultory  campaigns  across 
^  Jof^n  and  on  the  coast  without  any  apparent  policy  and 
frith  tndiflereDt  succeisi  Finally,  wfaeo  he  officiated  as  high 
priest  at  the  feast  <rf  ubcmadcs  he  roused  the  fury  of  liie 
people  by  a  derisive  breach  of  the  Pharisaic  rituaL  They  cried 
out  that  be  was  unworthy  of  his  office,  and  pelted  him  with  the 
dtrons  which  they  were  carrying  as  the  Law  presaibed.  Alex- 
ander summoned  his  mercenaries,  and  6000  Jews  were  killed 
before  he  set  out  on  his  disastrous  campaign  against  an  Arabian 
king.  Be  returned  a  furtive  to  find  the  nation  in  armed  re- 
bellion. After  six  years  of  dvil  war  be  appealed  to  them  to 
sute  the  conditions  under  which  they  would  lay  aside  their 
hostility.  They  replied  by  demanding  hi*  death  and  called  in 
the  Syrians.  But  when  the  Sjrrians  chased  him  into  the  moun- 
tains, 6000  Jews  went  ever  to  him  and,  with  their  aid,  he  put 
down  the  rebeUion.  Eight  hundred  Jews  who  had  hdd  a  fortress 
against  him  were  crucified;  8000  Pharisees  fled  to  Egypt  and 
remained  there.  OSering  an  inefiectual  resfatance  to  the  passage 
of  the  Syrian  tioap*,  Alexander  waa  driven  back  by  Antaa, 
king  (rf  Arabia,  ag^not  whom  they  had  marched.  His  later 
years  brou^t  him  small  victories  over  isolated  cities. 
I  On  his  deathbed  it  is  said  that  Alexander  advised  his  wife 
to  rc^rane  this  policy  and  rely  upon  the  Pharisees.  According 
to  tbe  Talmud,  be  warned  her  "  to  fear  ndther  the  Pharisees 
nor  thor  opponents  but  the  hypocrites  who  do  the  deed  of  Zimri 
and  claim  the  reward  of  Phinehas: "  the  warning  indicates  hli 
justification  of  his  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  crudfixions.  In 
any  case  the  Pharisees  were  predominant  under  Alexandra, 
who  became  queen  (7S-69)  undn  her  husband's  iriU.  Uyrcanus 
her  elder  son  was  only  high  priest,  is  the  stricter  Pharisees 
required.  All  the  Pharisaic  ordinances  which  Hyrcanus  had 
abolished  were  reaffirmed  as  binding.  Simon  ben  ShaUch 
stood  be^de  the  queen:  the  exiles  woe  restored  and  among 
them  his  great  colleague  Jehudah  benTabai  The  great  saying 
of  each  of  these  rabbis  is  concerned  with  the  duties  of  a  Judge; 
the  selection  does  justice  to  the  importance  of  thfe  Sanhedrin, 
which  was  filled  with  Pharisees.  The  legal  reforms  which  they 
introduced  tended  for  the  moat  part  to  mercy,  but  the  Talmud 
refers  to  one  case  which  is  an  exception:  fake  witnesses  were 
condemned  to  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  their  victim,  even  if  he 
escaped.  This  ruling  may  be  interpreted  as  part  of  a  campaign 
directed  against  the  counsellors  of  Alexander  or  as  an  instance 
of  their  general  principle  that  intention  is  equivalent  to  commis- 
ii<Hi  in  the  eye  of  tbe  Law.  The  queen  interposed  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  those  who  had  counselled  tbe  crucifixion  of  the 
rebels  and  permitted,  them  to  withdraw  with  her  younger  son 
Aiistobulus  to  the  fortresses  outside  Jerusalem.  Against  their 
-natural  detire  for  revenge  may  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees 
did  much  to  improve  the  status  of  women  among  the  Jews. 
.  On  the  death  of  Alexandra  (6q  s.c.)  Aristobulus  disputed  the 
succession  of  Hyrcanus.  When  their  forces  met  at  Jericho, 
Hyrcanus,  finding  that  the  bulk  of  bis  following  deserted  to 
Aristobulus,  fled  with  thoeewho  remained  to  the  tower  Antonia 
and  seised  Aristobulus's  wife  and  chDdrcn  as  hostages  for  his 
own  safety.  Having  this  advantage,  he  was  able  to  abdicate 
In  favour  of  Aristobulus  and  to  retire  into  private  life.  But  he 
was  not  able  to  save  bb  friends,  who  were  also  the  enemies  of 
tbe  reigning  king.  In  fear  of  reprisals  Antipas  (or  Antlpatcr), 
the  Idumaean,  Ids  counsellor,  played  on  the  fears  of  Hyrcanus 
and  persuaded  him  to  buy  the  aid  of  the  Nabataean  Arabs  with 
promises.  Aristobulus  could  not  withrtand  the  army  of  Aretas: 
he  was  driven  back  upon  Jerusalem  and  there  besieged.  The 
Jews  deserted  to  tbe  victorious  Hyrcanus:  only  the  priests 
remained  loyal  to  their  accepted  king;  many  fled  to  Egypt 

JO.  Tke  RomaM  ami  Ike  IdumaUHS. — At  this  point  the  power 
of  Rome  ai^>eared  upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of  M.  AonHiua 
8c»unts  (a.t^Mn  ol  SulU)  who  had  been  aeot  into  Syria  hy 


Pompcy  (65  B.C.).  Both  brothcn  aiqiealed  lo  this  new  tribunal 
aixl  Aristobulus  bought  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  The  siege  was 
raised.  Aretas  retired  from  Judaea;  and  Aristobulus  pursued 
the  retreating  army.  But,  when  Pompey  himself  arrived  at 
Damascus,  Antipater,  who  pulled  the  strings  and  exploited  the 
claims  of  Hyrcanus,  realized  that  Rome  and  not  the  Arabs,  who 
were  cowed  by  the  threats  of  Scsurus,  was  the  ruler  of  the  East. 
To  Rome,  therefore,  he  must  pay  hii  court.  Otiiers  shared  tliis 
convictimi:  Strabo  speaks  of  embassies  from  Egypt  and  Judaea 
bearing  presents—one  deposited  in  the  tem[je  of  Jupiter 
CapiKdinus  bore  the  inscription  of  Alexander,  the  king  of  the 
Jews.  From  Judaea  there  were  three  embassies  pleading,  for 
^istobulus,  f<«  Hyrcanus,  and  for  the  nation,  who  would  have 
no  king  at  all  but  their  God 

Pompey  deferred  his  dedsioo  tutil  he  should  have  inquired 
into  the  state  of  the  Nabataeana,  who  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  capable  of  dominating  tbe  Jews  in  the  abseoce  of  tbe 
Roman  army.  In  the  interval  Aristobulus  provoked  lum  by  his 
di^tay  of  a  certain  impatience.  The  ptopHe  had  no  responsible 
head,  <rf  whom  Rome  could  take  cognisance:  so  Pompey  decided 
in  favour  of  Hyrcanus  and  humoured  tbe  peo[de  by  iccoc'U'ing 
him,  not  as  king,  but  as  high  priest.  Antipater  remained  secure, 
in  power  it  not  in  place.  ThcRMnansupremacy  wasestaUished; 
tbe  Jewi  were  once  more  one  of  the  subject  states  of  Syria,  now 
a  Roman  province.  Their  national  aspirations  had  received 
a  contentptuooB  adcnowiedgment,  when  their  Temple  bad  been 
desecrated  by  tbe  entry  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

Aristobulus  hinuelf  had  less  resolution  than  his  partisans. 
When  be  r^tented  of  his  attempted  resistance  and  treated  with 
Pompey  for  peace,  his  followers  threw  themselves  into  Jeru- 
salem, and,  when  the  faction  of  Hyrcanus  resolved  to  open  tbe 
gates,  into  the  Temple.  There  they  held  out  for  three  months, 
succumbing  finally  because  in  obedience  to  tbe  Law  (as  inter- 
preted since  the  time  of  Antiochus  Ep4>hanes)  they  would  only 
defend  themselves  front  actual  assault  upon  the  a^bath  day. 
Tbe  Romans  profit^  by  this  inaction  to  push  on  the  siege- 
works,  without  provoking  resistance  by  actual  assaultl  until  tbe 
very  end.  Pompey  finally  took  the  stronghold  by  cbooung 
yhe  day  of  the  fast,  when  the  Jews  abstain  from  all  w«ik,  that  is 
the  sabbath  (Strabo).  Dio  Casuus  calls  it  the  day  vS  Ctoaos. 
On  this  bloody  sabbath  the  priests  showed  a  devotion  to  their 
worship  which  matched  the  inaction  of  the  fighting  merL  Though 
they  saw  the  enemy  advancing  upon  them  sword  in  hukd  they 
remained  at  worship  untroubled  and  were  sUu^tered  as  they 
poured  libation  and  burned  Incense,  for  they  put  their  own 
safety  second  to  the  service  of  God.  And  there  were  Jews  among 
the  murderers  of  the  i  a,ooo  Jews  who  felL 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  thus  became  oiu:e  more  a  subject  state, 
stripped  of  their  conquests  and  confined  to  their  own  borders. 
Aristobuliia  and  his  diildren  were  conveyed  to  Rome  to  grace 
their  conqueror's  triumphal  procesuoiL  But  his  son  AJexander 
escaped  during  the  Journey,  gathered  some  force,  and  overran 
Judaea.  The  Pharisees  decided  that  they  could  not  take  aciioo 
on  either  side,  since  the  elder  son  of  Alexandra  was  directed 
by  the  Idumaean  Antipater;  and  the  people  had  an  affection  for 
such  Asmonean  princes  as  dared  to  chaUenge  the  Roman  domina- 
tion of  their  ancestral  kingdom.  The  dvil  war  was  renewed; 
but  Aulus  Gabiniua,  the  proconsul,  soon  crushed  the  pretendea 
and  set  up  an  aristocracy  in  Judaea  with  Hyrcanus  as  guardian 
of  the  Temide.  The  country  was  divided  into  five  districu  with 
five  synods;  and  Josephus  asserts  that  the  people  welcomed 
the  change  from  the  monarchy.  In  spite  of  this,  Aristobulus 
(56  B.C.)  and  Alexander  (55  B.C.)  found  loyalists  to  follow  then 
in  their  successive  raids.  But  Antipater  found  supfdies  for  the 
army  of  Gabinius,  who,  despite  Egyptian  and  Parthian  dtstnc- 
tions,  restored  Older  according  to  the  will  of  Antipater.  M. 
Crassus,  who  succeeded  him,  plundered  the  Temple  <rf  its  gold 
and  the  treasure  (54  B.C.)  which  the  Jews  of  ibt  dhq>eruon  had 
contributed  for  Hs  maintenance.  It  is  said  that  Eleasar,  the 
priest  -who  guarded  the  treasure,  offered  Crassus  the  g^den 
beam  as  ransom  for  the  whole,  knowing,  iriiat  bo  one  cta^  knew, 
that  It  «aa.DMioIjr  conposed  of  wood.  So  Cnniu  d^cned  to 
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PutUa  and  died.  When  the  Panluant,'ekted  by  their  victory 
ova  Cnasus  (53  b.c.)  advanced  upon  Syria,  Cainus  opposed 
Umbi.  Scum  of  the  Jem,  ptmmably  the  paituam  of  Ariito- 
lmlni,«eniaulytocD-opefatcwiththeFuthiuu.  Ataayiate 
Antipater  ma  icady  to  aid  Canlva  witk  advke;  Taridwae  wa* 
tafcca  and  30,000  Jews  were  told  into  ikveiy  (51  bx.).  In 
■pile  of  thu  vigorous  coerdoo  Ckoius  came  to  tcnna  with 
Akaandcr,  bekn  be  ntmned  le  tbe  Eiqilinrtcs  to  bold  it 
^pt^i»^  the  hrtUaiMi 

Two  yean  later  Julini  Cacttr  Bade  Umaelf  nister  of  Rome 
and  despatched  tin  captive  Aiistobulua  with  two  tenons  to 
wis  Judaea  (49  B-C).  But  Pompey's  p»r«t— if  weic  befotchaad 
with  him:  be  was  taken  off  by  poison  and  got  not  wo  mudi  as  a 
buiiBl  to  hb  htheriand.  At  tlw  same  time  his  son  AJeaander 
was  beheaded  at  Antioch  by  Pompey's  oider  as  an  eneniy  of 
RoBW.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ponlpey  (4S  B.C.)  Antipater 
transfemd  his  allegiance  to  Caesar  and  demonstrated  its  value 
during  Cacaai's  Egyptian  ""T*'g"  He  carried  with  him  the 
Anfas  ud  the  princes  of  Sytik,  and  through  Hyrcanus  he  was 
able  to  tramfDm  tbe  boitili^  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  into  aalvc 
friendHiMsa.  These  services,  which  incidentally  illustrate  the 
solidarity  and  unity  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  re»pect  of  the 
communities  of  the  diqi>eiai(»  for  the  metropolis,  were  recog- 
idacd  and  rewarded.  Before  Us  aisaislnstlni  in  44  ax.  Julius 
Caesar  had  oonfimwd  Hyfcaani  in  tbe  U^pfiestbood  and  added 
tbe  title  of  ethnarch.  Antipater  had  been  made  a  Roman 
dtiiea  and  pcocuntor  of  the  reunited  Judaea.  Further,  as 
oonfederatcs  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  Jews  had 
rccdvcd  acceMoa  of  territory,  including  the  port  of  Joppa  and, 
with  other  material  privil^^  tbe  right  of  observing  their 
rdigious  customs  not  only  in  Palestine  but  also  in  Alenndria 
and  dsewbetc.  Idumaean  or  Philistine  of  Ascalon,  Antipater 
had  displayed  the  capacity  of  his  adoptive  ot  adopted  nation  for 
Us  own  profit  and  theirs.  And  when  Caesar  died  Stwtonius 
notes  that  he  was  nontned  bv  foreign  luttions,  e^>ecially  by  the 
Jews  (Coo.  84). 

In  tbe  midst  of  all  this  dvil  strife  the  Pharisees  and  all  who 
were  preoccupied  with  religion  found  it  almost  inqMssible  to 
dbccm  what  they  sbonki  dn  to  please  God.  Tbe  pcofde  whom 
thqr  directed  were  called  out  to  fight,  at  tbe  bid<&og  of  an  alien, 
for  this  and  that  f  ixeigner  who  seemed  most  powerful  and  most 
likely  to  succeed.  la  Palestine  few  could  command  leisure  for 
medftation;  as  Ua  opportuidties  of  effective  intcivenlion  in 
aflsifs.  tbqr  bad  none,  it  would  aecu,  onoe  Aknndcr  was 
dead. 

There  Is  a  stoty  of  a  priest  named  Onlas  preserved  both  by 
Joaephus  and  in  tite  Talmud,  which  tbrom  •ome  light  ujpon  the  in- 
cfaciwoB  of  the  rdipou*  in  the  period  just  reviewed.  When  Aretas 
intervened  in  the  laierest  of  Hyrcanus  and  defeated  Arittobului, 
tbe  usurper  of  his  brother's  inheritance,  the  people  accepted  the 
verdict  01  battle,  udcd  with  tlie  victor's  client,  and  joinea  in  the 
siege  of  Jenmlem.  The  most  reputaUe  of  the  Jews  ncd  to  Egypt; 
but  Oniss,  a  righteous  man  and  to  God,  wlio  had  hidilen  himaelf , 
was  discovered  by  the  besiegers.  Hehadanameforpoweriapcayer; 
for  onoe  in  a  drot^ht  he  prayed  for  lain  andGod  had  licard  his  prayer. 
Hb  captm  now  required  of  him  that  be  should  put  a  curse  upon 
Ailstaifinlns  and  Us  faction.  On  comp«dsloa  he  stood  in  their  midst 
and  said:  "O  God,  Ungef  tbe  nnlveiae,  since  these  who  staid  with 
■e  are  thy  people  and  the  bewegcd  are  thy  priests,  I  pray  thee  that 
ikon  tiieiii  II  not  Co  those  against  these,  nor  accompli^  what 
these  entreat  against  those."  So  he  prayed— and  the  wicked  Jews 
stoned  Url 

Unri^teoui  Jews  were  In  the  sscendanL  There  were  only 
AsiBOWian  prince^  deeenerate  and  bardy  titular  sons  of  Levi,  to 
serve  asjudgcs  of  Iirad-— and  thev  were  at/eud  and  both  relied  upon 
foreign  aid.  The  ri^teous  could  only  flee  or  hide,  and  to  wait 
drcaaaiogof  thei^ercyof  God  past  sod  tocome.  As  yet  our  authori- 
ties do  not  permit  us  to  follow  them  to  Egypt  with  any  certainty, 
but  tbe  Ptaiwu  »f  SUomen  express  the  mind  of  one  who  survived 
CO  see  Poropey  the  Great  brought  low.  Although  Pompey  had 
•pared  tbe  temple  treasure,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  power  of 
Rome,  which  was  not  always  so  considemtety  exercised.  And  so 
the  psslmist  exults  tn  his  d^th  and  dishonour  (Ps.  ii.):  he  prayed 
that  the  pride  of  the  dragon  might  be  bumbled  and  God  shewed  nim 
the  dead  oody  lying  upon  Che  waves — snd  there  was  none  to  bury  it. 
As  one  at  those  who  fear  the  Lord  in  truth  and  in  patience,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  pumahraent  of  all  sinners  who  onnrass  the  righteous 
•nd  prabne  the  anctuaiy.  For  the  sins  of  the  rulen  God  had 
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reiectad  hi*  people;  butthereeuantcooid  not  but  inherit  thenromises. 

which  belong  to  the  chosen  people.  For  the  Lord  b  faithful  unto 
those  who  walk  in  tbe  righteousness  of  hb  comniandnients  Uiv.  t ) : 
in  the  eseici*e  of  their  freewill  and  with  God's  hrip  they  will  attain 
salvation.  As  God's  servant.  Poopey  destrayed  theirrulersaiid  every 
wise  councillor:  soon  the  righteous  and  Hnleis  king  of  David's  boase 
shall  rdgn  over  them  and  over  all  the  aatioas  Cavil.). 

31.  Btnd  Ikt  GtmI.— After  the  departure  of  Caesar,  Anttpater 
warned  the  adherents  of  Hyicanua  against  taking  part  in  any 
revolutionary  attempts,  and  his  son  Herod,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  had  been  appnnted' governor  of  GalUee,  dealt  summarily 
with  Heaekiah,  the  robber  captain  who  was  oveminoing  tbe 
adjacent  part  of  Syria.  The  gratitude  of  the  Syiiana  biou^ 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  Sextus  Caesar  the  governor  of  Syria; 
but  his  action  insinred  the  chief  men  of  the  Jews  with  appre* 
hensioii.  Conqtiaint  was  made  to  Hyrcanus  that  Herod  had 
^^ohted  tbe  law  wUch  prohibited  the  eaecutiou  of  even  an  cvQ 
man,  unless  he  had  been  first  condemned  to  death  by  the  Snn- 
bediin.  At  tbe  same  time  the  mothers  of  the  murdered  men 
came  to  tbe  Temple  to  demand  vengeance:.  So  Herod  was 
summoned  to  stand  his  triaL  He  came  in  answer  to  thesummroa 
— but  attended  by  a  bodyguard  and  protected  hy  the  word  of 
Sextus.  Of  an  the  Sanhcdrin.  only  Sameas  "  a  ri^teotts  man 
and  therefore  superior  to  fear  "  dared  to  speak.  Bdng  a  Pharisee 
be  faced  the  facts  of  Herod's  power  and  warned  tbe  tribunal 
of  the  event.  Just  as  later  he  counselled  the  people  to  receive 
him,  saying  that  for  thdr  ^ns  they  could  not  escape  him.  Herod 
put  Us  own  profit  above  the  Law,  acting  after  his  kind,  and  he 
also  was  Cod's  instrument.  Tbe  effect  of  the  speech  was  to 
goad  tbe  Sanbedrio  into  condemning  Herod:  Hyrcanus  post- 
poned thdr  deciiiMi  and  persuaded  him  to  flee.  Sextus  Caesar 
made  him  lietiteiiant.fovenior  of  Code  Syria,  and  oidy  hit 
father  restr^ned  him  from  letuning  to  wiew  Us  revenge 
upon  Hyrcanus. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that.  In  tbw  and  aS  narratives  of  the  life 
of  Herod,  Josephus  was  dependent  upon  tbe  history  of  Henod'i 
client,  Nicotaus  of  Damascus,  and  was  bimMlT  a  supporter  of  bwand 
order.  The  action  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  presence  of  the  women 
supplbnti  in  the  Tenuile  sugnst,  if  tbey  do  not  prove,  that  this 
Hesekbh  who  harassed  the  Svnans  was  •  Jewish  patriot,  who  could 
not  acquiesce  and  wait  with  Ssmesa 

Uallchus  also,  the  murderer  or  reputed  murderer  <4  Anti- 
pater, appears  to  have  been  a  partisan  of  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
a  seal  for  Judaism.  When  Caasius  demsndrd  a  tribute  of 
700  talents  from  Palestine,  Antipato-  set  Herod,  Phasad  and 
this  UaUchttt,  bis  enemy,  to  ooUett  U.  Herod  thought  it  im- 
prudent to  secure  the  favour  of  Rome  by  the  sufferings  of  others. 
But  some  dties  defaulted,  and  tbey  were  apparently  among  those 
assigned  to  Malichus.  U  he  had  been  lenient  for  their  sokes  or 
in  the  hope  of  dann^ng  Antqiater,  he  wu  disappointed;  for 
CassitK  sold  four  dties  into  slavery  and  Hyrcanus  made  up  the 
defidL  Soon  after  this  (43  bxl)  Malichus  snaMded,  it  it  add, 
in  poisoning  Antipater  as  he  dined  with  Hyrcanus,  and  was  assas- 
sinated by  Herod's  bravoes. 

After  the  departure  of  Canins,  Antipater  bdng  dead,  there 
was  confusion  In  Jtidaea.  Antigonus,  tbe  ton  ot  Aiistobulnt, 
made  a  raid  and  was  with  difficulty  repulsed  by  Herod.  The 
prince  of  Tyre  occupied  part  of  Galilee.  When  Antony  assumed 
the  dominion  ^  the  East  after  the  ddeat  <d  Cassius  at  Pbil^, 
an  embassy  of  tbe  Jewa,  amongit  other  embassies,  apinoacbed 
him  in  BiUiynia  and  accnaed  tbe  tons  of  Antipater  at  usurpers 
of  the  power  which  rightly  belonged  to  Hyrcanus.  Another 
approached  him  at  Antioch.  But  Hyrcanus  was  well  content 
to  forgo  tlie  title  to  political  power,  which  he  could  not  cMicise 
in  practice,  and  Antony  had  been  a  friend  of  Anttpnter.  So 
Herod  and  Phaaad  continued  to  be  virtually  kings  of  tbe  Jews: 
Antony's  court  required  large  remittances  and  PaliEStine  was  not 
exempt. 

In  40  B.C  Antony  was  absent  in  Egypt  or  Italy;  and  the 
Pvtbfauitmqit  down  upon  Syria  iritb  Antigonus  In  thdr  train. 
Hyrcaans  and  Ihaiad  were  trapped:  H«od  fled  by  way  of 
l^ypt  to  Rome.  Hyrcanus,  who  was  Antigonus'  only  rival,  was 
mutUatcd  isd  canied  to  Futbia.  So  he  could  no  more  be 
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high  priest,  and  his  life  was  spued  only  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Parthian  Jews,  who  had  a  regard  for  the  Asmonean  prince. 
Thus  Antigonus  succeeded  his  uncle  as  "  King  Antigonus  "  in 
the  Gndt  and  "  Matiathiah  the  high  priest  "  in  the  Hebrew  by 
grace  of  the  Parthiaos. 

The  senate  of  Rome  under  the  influence  of  Antony  and 
Octavitn  ratified  the  claims  of  Herod,  and  after  some  delay  lent 
him  the  armed  force  necessary  to  make  them  good.  In  the  hope 
of  healing  the  breach,  which  his  success  could  only  aggravate, 
and  (or  love,  he  took  to  wife  Maiiamne,  grandniece  of  Hyrcanus. 
Galilee  was  pacified,  Jerusalem  taken  and  Antigonus  beheaded 
by  the  Romans.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  period  the 
Jews  were  dependents  of  Rome,  fttt  to  attend  to  their  own 
ofiairs,  so  long  as  they  paid  taxes  to  the  subordinate  rulers, 
Herodian  or  Roman,  whom  they  detested  equally.  If  some 
from  time  to  time  dared  to  lu^  for  political  independence  their 
futility  was  demonstrated.  One  by  one  the  descendants  of  the 
Asmoneans  were  removed.  The  national  hope  was  relegated  to 
an  indefinite  future  and  to  another  sphere.  At  any  rate  the 
Jews  were  free  to  worship  their  God  and  to  study  his  law:  their 
religioa  was  recognised  by  the  state  and  indeed  established. 

Thte  development  of  Judaism  was  eminently  to  the  mind  of 
the  rulers;  and  Herod  did  much  to  encourage  it.  More  and 
more  it  became  identified  with  the  synagogue)  In  which  the 
Law  was  expounded:  more  and  more  it  became  a  matter  for 
the  individual  and  his  private  life.  This  was  so  even  in  Palestine 
— the  land  which  the  Jews  hoped  to  possess — and  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  the  holy  city,  in  which  the  Temirie  stood.  Herod  had 
put  dowD  Jewish  rebels  and  Herod  app(»nted  the  high  priests. 
In  tab  qipointments  he  wu  careful  to  avoid  or  to  suppress 
»ay  person  who,  being  popular,  might  legitimize  a  rebellion  by 
hcwlLigh.  TliePharbees,  who  regarded  his  rule  as  an  ineviublc 
penalty  for  the  liia  of  the  people,  he  encouraged.  Pollio  the 
Pharisee  and  Sameas  his  disciple  were  in  special  honour  with 
bira,  Joeephus  says,  when  he  re-entered  Jerusalem  and  put  to 
death  the  leaden  of  the  faction  of  Antigonus,  How  well  their 
tefeching  served  his  purpose  is  shown  by  the  sayings  of  two 
rabbis  who,  if  not  identical  with  these  Pharisees,  belong  to  their 
period  and  their  party.  Shemaiah  said,  "  Love  work  and  haie 
lordship  and  make  not  thyself  known  to  the  government." 
Abtalion  said,  "  Ye  wise,  be  guarded  tn  your  words:  perchance 
ye  may  incur  the  debt  of  exile."  Precepts  such  as  these  could 
hardly  fail  to  effect  some  modification  of  the  reckless  zeal  of 
the  Gftlileans  tn  the  pupils  of  the  synagogue.  Many  if  not  all 
ol  the  professed  rabbis  had  travelled  outside  Palestine:  some 
were  even  raembcn  of  the  diq>eTsion,  like  Hillel  the  Babylonian, 
who  with  Shammai  forms  the  second  of  the  pairs.  Through 
them  the  experience  of  the  dispersion  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Palestinian  Jews.  Herod's  nominees  were  not  the  men  to 
extend  the  prestige  of  the  high-priesthood  at  the  expense  of 
these  rabbis;  even  ia  Jerusalem  the  synagogue  became  of  more 
Importance  than  the  Temple.  Hillel  also  inculcated  the  duty  of 
making  converts  to  Judabm.  He  said,  "  Be  of  the  diidpla  of 
Aaron,  loving  peace,  and  pursuing  peace,  loving  mankind  and 
bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Law."  But  even  he  reckoned  the 
books  of  Daniel,  and  Esther  aa  caaonical,  and  tbcM  were 
dangerous  food  for  mn  who  did  not  realiie  the  fuU  power  of 
Rome. 

So  long  u  Herod  lived  llien  wis  no  Insurrection.  Fonnally 
be  WIS  an  orthodox  Jew  and  set  his  face  against  intermarriage 
with  the  uncircumdsed.  He  was  also  ready  and  able  to  [Hrotect 
the  Jews  of  the  disperuon.  But  that  ability  was  largely  due  to 
bis  whole-hearted  Hellenism,  which  was  shown  by  tbe  Greek 
dties  which  be  founded  in  Palestine  and  the  buildings  be  erected 
tn  Jerusalem.  In  its  material  embodiments  Greek  civilization 
becane  u  much  a  part  of  Jewish  Ufe  in  Palestine  » it  was  in 
Aleundria  or  Aatioch;  ud  herein  the  laUut  a»U  not  brilow 
him. 

When  tU  the  Jewish  pet^  swore  to  be  loyal  to  Caesar  and 
the  king's  policy,  the  Phariseet— above  6000— refused  to  swear. 
The  king  imposed  a  fine  upon  them,  and  the  wife  of  nwrora*— 
Heiod'a  ta^tber— paid  it  on  tbeii  bdialL  In  letuiB  Iw  her 


kindness,  being  entrusted  with  foreknoiHedge  by  the  Visitatioa 
of  God,  they  prophesied  ibrnt  God  had  decreed  aa  end  of  rule  for 
Herod  and  hb  line  and  that  the  soverngnty  devolved  upon  her 
and  Pherorasaod  their  children. 

From  the  sequel  it  appears  that  tbe  pnpbecy  was  ottered  bf 
one  Pharisee  only,  and  that  it  was  in  no  way  endorsed  by  tbe 
party.  When  it  came  to  tlie  ears  of  the  king  he  slew  the  most 
responsible  of  the  Pharisees  and  every  member  of  his  household 
who  accepted  what  the  Pharisee  said.  Aa  explanation  of  tbia 
unwarrantable  generalization  may  be  found  in  the  faa  that  tbe 
incident  is  derived  from  a  source  which  wsa  unfavourable  to  the 
Pharisees:  they  are  described  as  a  Jewish  leciion  of  men  who 
pretend  to  set  great  store  by  the  exactitude  of  tbe  ancestral 
tradition  aad  the  laws  in  which  tbe  deity  delight»~as  dominant 
over  women>folk — and  as  sudden  and  qidck  in  quarrd. 

Towards  tbe  end  of  Hood's  life  two  rabbis  attempted  to  up- 
hold by  physical  force  tbe  cardinal  d<%ma  <rf  Judaism,  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  Images.  Their  action  is  intelligible  etwu^ 
Herod  was  stricken  with  an  incurable  disease.  He  lud  sinned 
against  the  Law;  and  at  last  God  had  punished  him.  At  last 
the  law-abiding  Jews  ought  and  must  assert  the  msjesty  of  the 
outraged  Law.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  many  symbols  and 
signs  of  his  transgression  was  the  golden  eagle  wtJch  be  had 
pUced  over  tbe  great  gate  of  tlw  Temple;  lu  destmOioB  was 
the  obvious  means  to  adopt  for  the  qafctenlng  and  iwrrtion 
of  Jewish  prindplea. 

By  their  labours  in  the  educatioa  ot  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
these  rabbis,  Judas  and  Matthias,  had  endeared  themselves  to 
tbe  populace  and  had  gained  influeocx  over  thelT  disdplea.  A 
report  that  Herod  was  dead  00-operated  with  their  exbortatioBB 
to  send  the  iconoclasts  to  their  appointed  woriu  And  so  tbejr 
went  to  earn  tbe  rewards  of  their  practical  piety  from  tbe  Law. 
U  th^  died,  death  was  ineviuble,  the  rabbb  a^,  and  no  better 
death  would  they  ever  find.  Uonover,  their  children  and  ktndied 
would  benefit  by  the  good  name  and  fune  belonging  to  those  who 
died  for  the  L«w.  Such  is  the  account  which  Josephos  gives 
in  tbe  Atitiqmtia;  in  the  Jewish  War  he  represents  tbe  rabbb 
and  their  disciples  as  looking  forward  to  greater  happiness  for 
themselvci  after  iudt  a  death.  But  Herod  was  not  deaid  yet,  and 
tbe  instiffMoiB  wad  dw  agenu  of  thb  eaailcfe  vere  bnnied 
alive. 

jt.Tkt  StUtemaa  of  A  Mftutar.— On  tbe  deatb  of  Herod  In  4  ax: 
Arcbelaus  kept  open  house  for  moumen  as  tbe  Jewish  custcua, 
which  reduced  many  Jews  to  beggary,  pracribed.  lite  people 
petitioned  for  tbe  punishment  of  thoae  who  were  reqioasible  for 
the  execution  of  Matthias  and  his  associates  and  for  UKremovalof 
the  high  priest.  Archelaus  temporized;  the  loyalty  of  tbe  people 
no  longer  constituted  a  valid  title  to  the  throne;  his  succcsnmi 
must  first  be  sanctioned  by  Augustus.  Before  he  departed  to 
Rome  on  thb  errand,  whidi  was  itself  an  insult  to  the  nation, 
there  were  rioU  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  which  he  needed 
all  hb  soldiery  to  put  down.  When  he  presented  himself  before 
the  emperor^-aport  from  rival  cUumants  of  hu  own  family — 
there  was  an  embassy  from  tbe  Jewish  people  who  prayed  to 
be  rid  of  a  monarchy  and  rulers  such  as  Herod.  As  pan  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria  and  under  its  governon  tfacjr 
would  prove  that  they  were  not  really  disaffected  and  rebellious 
During  tlw  aheence  of  Archelaus,  who  would — the  Jews  feared— 
prove  his  legitimacy  by  emulating  bb  father's  ferocity,  and  to 
whom  tlidr  ambassadon  preferred  Antipos,  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
gave  the  lie  to  their  protesutions  of  loyalty  and  peaceahleneas.  At 
tl>e  Passover  the  pilgrims  attacked  the  Roman  troopa.  After 
hard  fitting  the  procurator,  whose  cruelty  provoked  the  attack, 
captured  the  Temple  and  robbed  the  treasury.  On  thb  tbe 
insurgents  were  Joined  by  some  of  Herod's  army  and  besieged  tbe 
Romaiu  In  Herod's  palace.  Elsewhere  the  occaai<»  tempted 
many  to  play  at  t>eing  king~-Judas,  son  of  Hezekiah,  tn  Galilee; 
Simon,  one  of  the  king's  slaves,  in  Peraea.  Moat  nolaUe  ol  aO 
perhaps  was  the  shepherd  Athronges,  who  assumed  tbe  pomp  «f 
royalty  and  employed  hb  four  brothos  as  captains  and  sati^M  in 
the  war  which  he  waged  upon  Romans  aixl  king's  men  aEke— not 
even  Jewi  escaped  him  unlcn  tbey  brought  Un  cottiibatioiH. 
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Order  WIS  raiom}  by  Vanii  the  govereor  ol  SyiU  hi «  CMBpaign 
whkh  JoMphut  deicribeft  u  the  moM  [mponint  wu  betwwn  Uvat 
of  Pompey  and  ibai  of  VapuUa 

AtleagihAaguttiiiNiniBioHdtbtnpcwauthMtortlMiiBtioB 
and  NfdoUits  of  DuiuCiB,  «bs  qioke  for  ArcbdMU,  to  pleid 
before  him  in  tbe  of  Ap^lo.   Auguitvw  ipponioBed 

Herod's  dominions  among  hb  iobi  in  iccordann  with  the  pio- 
vnioM  of  hit  lateil  wiU.  Arcbehot  raccivad  the  Uob's  tbue: 
for  ten  yean  he  was  ethnairh  of  Idnnun,  Jndaea  and  Stnaiia, 
wiib  a  year^  revenue  of  6oe  talenti.  Aiitipaa  beeemt  tetntch 
of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  a  revenue  (rf  loo  talenls.  Philip, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Pakctine  pending  the  dedtioo 
and  had  won  the  nqieci  of  Vania,  became  tetiarchof  Batanaea, 
Tnchonilb  and  Anranitis,  wiib  loa  talents.  HIa  subjecis 
inriuded  only  i  qirinltKag  of  Jews.  Up  to  Us  death  (njt.  34}  he 
did  nothing  to  forfeit  ihe  favour  <rf  Rome.  His  coins  bore  the 
heads  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  his  government  was  worthy 
of  tbe  beat  Roman  traditions— be  succeeded  where  proconsuls 
bad  faOed.  HiscapilaJ  was  Cnesaren  PbiUppi,  when  Pan  had 
been  vonhipped  ffooi  sndeU  timet,  and  wbirre  AoguMns  had  n 
temple  buflt  by  Herod  the  Great. 

33.  ilreMeitf.— Augustus  had  counselled  Arcbelaus  to  deal 
gently  with  hb  subjects.  But  there  was  an  outstanding  feud 
belwem  bhn  aad  Ibem,  and  Us  first  act  as  ethnaicb  was  10 
fcmove  tbe  bf^  prfcsi  on  tbe  ground  of  hb  sjrmpathy  with  the 
rebeb.  In  violation  of  the  Law  he  married  a  brother's  widow, 
wbohadalreadybomechildren,  and  in  general  be  showed  himself 
so  fierce  sod  t)muiical  that  the  Jews  joined  whh  the  Samaritans 
to  accuse  him  before  the  emperor  Archdaus  was  summoned 
to  Rome  and  banished  to  Gaul;  hb  leiritory  was  entrusted  to  a 
series  irf  procunton  (aJ).  6-41).  anxHig  wbrnn  was  an  apostate 
Jew,  but  none  with  any  pretension  even  to  a  semi-legitimate 
anthMity.  Each  pncuiator  represented  not  David  but  Caesar. 
The  Sanbedtia  had  its  ptriice  and  pcnren  to  safeguard  tbe  Jewish 
reHgioB;  but  tbe  pncurator  had  the  appointment  of  the  high 
priests,  aad  no  ajAt*!  sentence  could  be  executed  without  his 
saocticKi. 

3.f.  T»e  Pna$r^an. — So  the  Jews  <rf  Judscn  obtained  tbe 
settlement  for  iriikh  they  hsd  pleaded  at  the  death  o(  Herod; 
and  Bomt  of  them  begrn  to  fcpet  It  at  once.  Tlie  first  pro* 
curator  Cf^nius  was  accompanied  by  P.  Sulplcius  Quiriaius, 
legate  of  Syria,  who  came  to  organiie  the  new  Roman  province. 
At  a  itecessary  preliminary  a  census  (a.d.  6-7)  was  tahen  after 
the  Rnnaa  method,  whkh  did  not  confonn  to  Ihe  Jewish  l«w. 
The  people  were  affronted,  but  for  tbe  most  part  acquiesced, 
lUMler  the  influence  of  Joasar  the  high  priest.  But  Judas  the 
GaEIean,  with  a  Pharisee  named  Sadduc  (Sadduk),  endeavoured 
to  indte  them  to  rehdlion  in  the  name  01  religion.  The  result  <A 
this  aUisace  between  a  levohitlnBary  aad  a  Pharisee  was  the 
formatioa  of  tbe  party  of  Zealots,  whose  Influence— according 
to  Joaeplnts— brought  about  Ihe  great  revolt  and  so  led  to  tbe 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70.  So  far  as  this  influence  ex- 
tended, the  Jewish  community  was  threatened  with  the  danger 
of  siddde,  ud  tbe  dittfnctlMi  drawn  by  Josephut  between  the 
Pharisees  and  tbe  Zealots  b  a  valid  one.  Not  all  Pharisees  were 
prepared  to  take  such  action,  in  order  that  Israel  might 
"  tread  on  the  neck  of  the  ogle  "  (as  is  said  in  Tke  AsiumpHonof 
Uwm).  So  long  at  tbe  Law  was  not  delibetately  outraged  and 
so  hog  as  the  wwridp  was  estaUished,  most  of  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  Jews  were  content  to  wait. 

It  seems  that  the  Zealots  made  more  headway  in  Galilee  than 
in  Judaea — so  much  so  that  the  terms  Galilean  and  Zealot  are 
practteally  interchangeable.  In  Galilee  the  Jews  predominated 
over  the  heathen  and  tbrir  ruler  Hetod  Antipas  bad  tome  tort 
of  claim  upon  thdr  aDcglance.  Hb  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  tbe  Arabian  king  Aretaa  (which  was  si  any  rate  in  accordance 
with  tbe  general  pcdicy  of  Auguttut)  teems  to  have  preserved  hu 
tenitory  from  the  incuniont  it  her  people,  to  long  at  be  remained 
faithful  to  her  He  conciliated  Us  subjects  by  hb  deference 
to  the  observances  of  Judaism,  and — the  case  b  probably 
mrical  of  Us  poHqr— be  itOhei  in  protesting,  when  Pilate  set 
op  a  votive  thkid  In  the  palace  of  Herad  within  the  sacred  city. 


He  seeais  to  have  served  Tiberius  as  an  official  icrutineer  of 
the  imperial  officiab  and  he  commemorated  hb  devotion  by 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Tiberias.  But  be  repudiated  the 
rtangbler  of  Arctas  lo  order  to  marry  Herodias  and  so  set  the 
Ar^taas  against  Um.  Disaster  overtook  hb  forces  (ajk  36) 
and  Tiberius,  hb  patron,  died  before  the  Romia  power  wai 
brought  in  full  strength  to  hb  aid.  (^igula  was  not  predisposed 
to  favour  the  favourites  of  TSberius;  and  Antipas,  having 
petitlonnd  hbn  for  the  title  of  king  at  the  Instigation  of  Hero- 
diaa,  waa  banbhed  from  Us  tetrudiy  and  (apparently)  was 
put  to  death  In  39. 

Ant^Mt  a  chiefly  known  to  history  m  connezion  with  John  tbe 
Baptbt,  who  reproached  bim  pntriidy  for  hb  marriage  with 
Mcndiu.  Aooeeding  to  the  earliest  authority,  he  seems  to 
have  tmprisoned  Jiriu  to  save  him  fiwn  tbe  vengeance  of 
Herodias.  But— whatever  hb  motive — Ant^Mu  certainly  con- 
sented to  Jt^'s  death.  If  the  Founh  Goqitel  b  to  be 
trusted,  John  had  already  lecogniced  and  acclaimed  Jesus  oi 
Naaaroth  aa  tbe  IdeaafaJi  for  whom  the  Jews  were  looking.  By 
oommoo  omtent  of  Cbrbtendom,  John  was  the  (brenmnrr  of  tbe 
founder  of  the  Chrutiaa  Church.  It  was,  tberefore,  during  tbe 
reign  of  Antipat,  and  partly  U  not  wholly  within  his  territory, 
that  the  Goqjel  was  first  preached  by  tbe  rabbi  or  prophet  whom 
Chrbtcndmn  came  to  te^rd  as  tbe  one  tme  Christ,  the  Ucadah 
of  the  Jews.  Josephus*  bbtoiy  of  tbe  Jews  cootalos  accounts 
of  John  the  Baptitt  and  Jesus,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  called  in  question  for  pUusible  but  not  entirely  oonviDdng 
reaaons.  However  thb  may  be,  the  Jews  who  bdieved  Jesus  to 
be  the  CUbt  phiy  no  great  part  in  tbe  Ustoiy  of  the  Jews  before 
70,  at  we  know  it.  Many  religious  teachers  and  many  rewoht- 
titmaries  were  crucified  within  this  period;  and  the  early 
Christians  were  outwardly  dbtinguished  from  other  Jews  only 
by  I  heir  scrupulous  obaennooe  of  reUgiout  duties. 

The  cndfixiaii  of  Jcbhs  was  sanctioned  by  Pauius  POal^ 
who  was  imcurator  «  Judaea  ajk  36-36.  Of  the  Jews  nnder 
hb  predecestoiB  little  enough  b  knowiL  ^>eaking  generally, 
they  teem  to  have  avoided  giving  offence  to  their  subjects.  But 
Pilate  so  conducted  affairs  as  to  attract  the  attention  not  only 
of  Josei^ns  bttt  abo  of  PUlo,  who  wpiesents  for  us  the  Jewish 
romrauoity  of  Alexandria.  Pilate  tnaugnmted  bb  tern  of 
office  by  ndering  hb  troc^  to  enter  Jeratakm  at  night  and  to 
take  their  tiaadardt  with  them.  There  were  ttandarda  and 
standards  in  the  Roman  armies:  those  which  bote  the  image  tk 
the  taapam,  and  tbeiefan  constituted  a  breach  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  bad  hitherto  been  kept  aloof  from  the  holy  dty.  On 
Icarnhig  of  thb,  the  Jews  repaired  to  Caesarea  and  besought 
Pilate  to  remove  these  offensive  images.  Pilate  refused;  and, 
when  they  persisted  in  their  petition  for  six  days,  be  surrounded 
them  with  soldiers  aad  threatened  them  with  Instant  death. 
They  protested  that  they  would  ratherdle  than  dare  to  transgress 
the  wisdom  of  the  laws;  and  Pilate  yielded.  But  he  proceeded 
to  expend  the  temple  treasure  upon  an  aqueduct  for  Jerusalem; 
and  tome  o[  the  Jews  regarded  the  devotion  of  sacred  money  to 
tbe  service  of  man  as  a  desecration,  mate  came  tip  to  Jerusden 
aad  dispersed  the  petitioners  by  means  of  disguised  sokUets 
armed  with  clubs.  So  the  revolt  was  put  down,  but  tbe  excev 
sive  zeal  of  the  soldiers  and  PUate's  obstinate  adherence  to  hb 
policy  widened  the  breach  between  Rome  and  the  striaor  Jews. 
But  the  death  of  Sejanus  In  31  set  Tiberius  free  from  prejudice 
against  the  Jews;  and,  when  Pilate  put  up  the  votive  shields  fn 
Hsod'spalaceat  Jerusalem,  tbe  four  sons  of  Herod  come  forward 
in  defence  of  Jewish  principles  and  be  was  ordered  to  remove 
them.  In  35  he  diqiersed  a  number  of  Samaritans,  who  had 
aseemUed  near  Ht  Gerialm  at  the  bidding  of  an  ImpoMor,  la 
order  to  see  tbe  temple  vessels  burled  then  by  Moses.  CompUint 
was  made  lo  Vilellius,  then  legate  of  Sjrria,  and  Pilate  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  answer  for  hb  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  At  Ihe 
passover  of  36  Vitellius  came  to  Jerusalem  and  pscified  the  Jews 
by  two  concessions:  he  remitted  the  taxes  on  fruit  sold  in  the 
city,  and  he  restored  to  tbdr  custody  tbe  high  priest's  vestments, 
wUch  Herod  Archelaus  and  the  Romans  lud  kept  in  the  tower 
Antonia.  Tbe  vestmenU  had  been  stored  there  since  the  time 
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of  the  first  high  priest  nuned  Ryrcaniu,  and  Herod  hxd  taken 
them  over  along  with  the  tower,  thinking  that  his  possesion  of 
them  would  deter  the  Jews  from  tebellion  against  his  ruie.  At 
tlw  lame  time  Vitclliua  vindicated  the  Roman  supremacy  by 
degrading  Caiaphas  from  the  high -pricat  hood,  and  appointing  a 
son  of  Annas  in  his  place.  The  motive  for  this  diange  does  not 
appear,  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  prompted 
his  transference  of  the  priesthood  from  his  nominee  to  another 
son  of  Annas  in  37.  But  it  is  quite  dear  tiuit  Vilellius  was  con- 
cerned to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  When 
he  marched  against  Aretas,  his  army  with  th^  standards  did 
not  enter  Judaea  at  all ;  but  he  himself  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  feast  and,  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  Tiberius  was  dead, 
adminislered  to  the  Jews  the  oath  of  allegjance  to  Caligula. 

3$.  CaUgKla  and  Agrippa  I. —  The  accenion  of  Caligula  (aj>. 
37-41)  was  hailed  by  his  subjects  generally  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Golden  Age.  lie  Jews  in  particular  had  a  friend  at  court. 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  an  avowed 
partisan  of  the  new  emperor  and  bad  paid  penalty  for  a  prema- 
ture avowal  of  hi*  preference.  Bat  Caleb's  favour,  though 
lavished  upon  Agrippa,  was  not  available  for  pious  Jews,  His 
fdble  was  omnipotence,  and  he  aped  the  gods  of  Greece  in  torn. 
In  the  province*  and  even  in  Italy  his  subjects  were  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  divinity — with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Jews. 
So  we  lesm  something  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  and  more  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Alexandria.  The  great  world  (as  we  know 
it)  took  small  note  of  Judaism  even  when  Jews  converted  its 
women  to  their  faith;  but  sow  the  Jews  as  a  nation  refused  to 
bow  before  the  present  god  of  (he  civilized  world.  The  new 
Catholicism  was  promul^ted  by  authority  and  accepted  with 
deference.  Only  the  Jews  protested:  they  had  a  notion  of  the 
deity  which  Caligula  at  all  events  did  not  fulfil. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  seised  the  opportunity  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Jews.  Images  of  Caligula  were  set  op  in  the  syna- 
gogues, an  edict  deprived  the  Jews  (rf  their  ligjtts  as  dtixens, 
and  fiully  the  governor  authorised  the  mob  to  sadt  the  Jewish 
quarter,  as  If  It  had  been  a  conquered  dty  (3S).  Jewcmes  were 
forced  to  eat  pork  and  the  ciders  were  scourged  in  the  theatre. 
But  Agrippa  had  influence  with  the  emperor  and  secured  the 
degradation  of  the  governor.  The  pet^e  and  the  Jews  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  dvil  war,  until  eadi  ^de  sent  an  embassy 
(40)  to  wait  upon  the  emperor.  The  Jewish  embassy  was 
h&ded  by  Plulo,  wbq  has  described  Its  fortunes  in  a  tract  dealing 
with  the  divine  punishment  of  the  persecutors.  Their  opponents 
also  had  secured  a  friend  at  court  and  seem  to  have  prevented  any 
effective  measure  of  redress.  While  the  matter  was  still  pending, 
news  arrived  that  the  emperor  bad  commanded  PuUius  Petronius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  to  set  iq>  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. On  the  intervention  of  Agrippa  the  order  vru  counter- 
manded, and  the  assassination  of  tlM  emperor  (41)  effectually 
stopped  the  dcicc  ration. 

is.  Qaiidius  and  At  Fnamlon. — Claudius,  the  new  es^wtor, 
restored  the  dvic  rights  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  made 
Agrippa  I.  king  over  all  the  territories  of  Herod  the  GresL  So 
there  was  once  more  a  king  of  Judaea,  and  a  king  who  observed 
the  tradition  of  the  Pharisees  and  protected  the  Jevdbh  religion. 
Ilieretoatcadiljon  in  the  Talmud  wUcbilluttntei  Us  popularity. 
As  he  was  reading  the  Law  at  the  feast  of  tabenudes  he  burst 
Into  tears  at  the  words  "  Thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over 
thee  which  is  not  thy  brother";  and  the  people  cried  out, 
"  Fear  not,  Agrippa;  thou  art  our  brother."  Tbe  fact  that  be 
began  to  build  a  wall  round  Jowalem  may  be  taken  u  further 
proof  of  his  patriotism.  But  the  fact  that  he  summoned  five 
vassal-kings  of  the  emjHre  to  a  conference  at  Tiberias  suggests 
rather  a  policy  of  sdf-aggrandisemenL  Both  projects  were 
prohibited  by  the  emperor  on  the  intervention  of  the  l^te. 
In  44  he  died.  The  Christian  records  f  rent  hb  death  as  ^n  act 
of  divine  vengeance  upon  the  persecutor  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Jews  prayed  for  his  recovery  and  lamented  him.  The 
Gentile  soldiers  exulted  in  the  downfall  of  his  dynasty,  which 
they  tignalizcd  after  their  own  fashion.  Claudius  intended  that 
Agrifva'a  young  son  should  succeed  to  tbe  kingdom;  bnt  be  ma 


overruled  by  his  advisers,  and  Judaea  was  taken  ever  once  moie 
by  Roman  procurators.  The  success  of  Agrippn's  brief  rdga 
had  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  natkmalista,  and  cancwkMii 
only  retarded  the  inevitable  insurrection. 

Cuq>iu5  Fad  us,  tbe  first  of  these  procurators,  purged  tbe 
land  of  bandits.  He  also  attempted  to  regain  for  Uie  Romans 
the  custody  of  the  bi^  priest's  vcMmenta;  but  the  Jews  appealed 
to  the  emperor  against  the  revival  of  this  advertiaeaBeBt  of  their 
servitude.  The  emperor  granted  the  petition,  which  indeed  the 
procurator  bad  permitted  them  to  make,  and  further  transferred 
the  nomination  of  tbe  high  priest  and  the  npervision  of  tbe 
temple  from  the  procurator  to  Agrippa'a  brother,  Herod  of 
Chalds.  But  these  concessions  did  not  satisfy  tbe  bopet  of  tbe 
people.  During  the  government  of  Fadus,  Tbnidas,  wbo  dalmcd 
to  be  a  prophet  and  whom  Joseph ui  dcKribcs  as  a  wixatd,  per- 
suaded a  large  number  to  take  up  their  pomessions  and  f  <dIow  him 
to  the  Jordan,  saying  that  he  would  cleave  the  river  asunder 
with  a  word  of  command  and  so  provide  them  with  an  easjr 
crossing.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  despatched  by  Fadus  took  them 
alive,  cut  off  tbe  bead  of  Tbeudaa  and  brou^tlttojenualem. 

Under  the  second  procurator  Hberius  Alexander,  an  apostate 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  nephew  of  Philo,  the  Jews  suffered  from  a 
great  famine  and  were  rdieved  by  the  queen  of  Adiabeoe,  n 
prwdyte  to  Judaism,  wbo  purchased  com  from  Egypt.  The 
famine  was  perhaps  fnteiptcted  by  the  Zealots  as  a  punisbinent 
for  their  acquiescence  In  tbe  rule  of  an  apostate.  At  any  rate 
Alexander  crudfied  two  sons  of  Simon  the  Galilean,  wbo  had 
beaded  a  revdt  in  the  time  of  tbe  census.  They  had  pccsumablj 
f(dik>wed  the  example  of  tbdr  hther. 

Under  Vcntidlns  Cumanut  (48-52)  tbe  mutual  hatred  of  Jem 
and  Romans,  Samaritans  and  Jews,  found  vent  In  insulu  and 
bloodshed.  At  the  passover,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  feast,  s 
soldier  mounting  guard  at  the  porches  of  the  Temple  provoked  an 
uproar,  which  ended  in  a  nussacre,  by  indecent  expoaure  of  Ida 
person.  Some  of  tbe  rebels  intercepted  e  slave  of  tbe  emperor 
on  the  high-road  near  the  dty  and  robbed  Mm  of  his  powewinns. 
TnxqM  were  sent  to  padfy  the  country,  and  In  one  village  a 
soldier  found  a  copy  of  Moses'  laws  and  tore  it  up  In  public  with 
jeers  and  btasphemfes.  At  this  the  Jews  flocked  to  Cacxaiea, 
and  were  only  restrained  fromasccand  outbreak  by  the  encntioa 
of  the  soldier,  finally,  the  Samaritans  attacked  certain  Gali- 
leans who  were  (as  the  custom  was)  trnvdUng  through  Sanarin 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  passover.  Cumanuswas  bribed  and  refused 
to  avenge  the  death  of  the  Jews  who  were  killed.  So  the  GaH- 
leans  with  some  of  the  lower  dssses  of  "  the  Jews  "  allied  them- 
selves with  a  "  robber  "  and  burned  some  of  the  Samaritan 
villages.  Cuntanus  armed  the  Samaritans,  and,  with  them  and 
his  own  troops,  ddeated  these  Jewish  maiuiders.  The  leattic 
men  of  Jerusalem  prevailed  upon  the  rebels  who  survived  the 
defeat  to  di^xrse.  But  the  quarrel  was  referred  fint  to  the 
legate  <rf  Syria  and  then  to  the  emfiens.  Tbe  emperor  was  stiD 
dispMed  to  conciliate  the  Jews;  awl,  at  tbe  instance  of  Agrippa, 
son  of  Agrippa  I.,  Cumamts  was  banisbed. 

37.  Fdix  and  Ike  RnottOionaria. —  Under  Antonius  Fdix 
(5»-fio)  the  revolutionary  movement  grew  and  spread-  The 
country,  Joseph ua  says,  was  full  of  "  robbers  "  and  "  wittrds." 
Tlie  bl^  priest  was  murdered  In  the  Temple  by  pilgrims  wbo 
cairied  daajera  under  thdr  doakt.  Wlsards  and  impostors  per- 
suaded the  multitude  to  follow  them  into  the  desert,  and  an 
Egyptian,  claiming  to  bea  prophet,  led  his  followets  to  the  Mount 
^OUvestoseethewallsof  Jerusalem  fall  at  his  command.  Sodi 
decdvers,  aocMdIng  to  Joeepbus,  did  no  less  thui  tbe  mardcrm 
to  destnqr  the  happiness  of  the  dty.  Tltdr  hands  were  deaaer 
but  thdr  thoughts  were  more  Impious,  for  they  pretended  to 
divine  inspiration. 

Felix  the  procurator—a  king,  as  Tacitus  says,  in  pama  and 
In  mind  a  slave— tried  In  vain  to  put  down  tbe  nvahitiaBarici. 
The  "  chief-nAber  "  Eleazar,  who  had  plundered  the  country  for 
twenty  years,  was  caught  and  sent  to  Rome;  countless  robben  of 
less  note  were  crudfied.  But  this  severity  cemented  the  alUance 
of  rdigious  fanatics  with  tbe  [Aysical-lorce  party  and  induced 
tbe  ordinary  dtiaens  to  Join  then,  la  ifitt  of  ibc  puriahmeim 
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which  they  rccrived  when  uptared.  Agrippft  II;  Yfeceived'ft 
kingdom — first  Chslcis,  and  then  the  tetnrchics  of  Philip  utd 
Lysuiiu — but,  though  he  had  the  oversight  of  the  Temple  and 
the  Dominatkm  of  the  high  i»iest,  and  enjoyed  a  rcpulatioii  for 
knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  and  questions,  be  was  unable  to 
check  the  growing  power  of  the  Zealots.  His  sister  DrusiUa  had 
broken  tlieLaw  by  her  marriagewithPelii;  and  his  own  notorious 
relattoQs-  with  hit  sister  Berenice,  and  his  cmns  which  boR  the 
innies  of  the  empcnn^  wen  «n  open  affnot  to  the  eontcience 
of  Judaism.  When  Fdii  was  recalled  by  Nero  in  te  the  nation 
was  divided  against  ftself,  the  Gentile*  within  hs  ^tca  vera 
watching  lor  their  em»rtunity,  and  the  chief  piietta  nAbed  the 
lower  priests  with  •  Ugh  band. 

In  Caciarea  then  bad  been  for  aone  tinw  t'mtUa  betwcan  the 
Jewish  and  the  Syrian  inhabitants.  The  Jews  claimed  that  the 
city  was  thein,  because  King  Herod  bad  founded  it.  Tlie  Syrians 
admitted  the  fact,  but  insisted  that  it  was  a  dty  for  Greeks, 
as  its  temples  sod  statues  proved.  Their  rivalry  led  to  slreet- 
figjitfnf :  the  Jews  had  the  advantage  in  respect  of  wealth  and 
bodily  strength,  but  the  Greek  party  had  the  assistance  of  the 
•oldien  who  were  stationed  there.  On  one  occauon  Felix  sent 
imopsagainst  the  victorious  Jews;  but  neither  thisnor  the  scourge 
and  the  prison,  to  which  the  leaden  of  both  factions  had  been 
conrigned,  detened  them.  The  quarrel  was  therefore  referred  to 
the  empetor  Nem,  who  finally  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the 
Sytiant  or  Gieeka.  The  result  of  thb  dedrion  was  that  the 
synaco(iie  at  Caesaten  w$a  insulted  on  a  Sabbath  and  the  Jews 
left  the  dty  taking  theu-  books  of  the  taw  with  them.  So— 
Joaephus  says— the  war  besu>  In  the  twe^  jear  <d  the  rdgn  of 
N«ro(A.o.66). 

38.  Ptttas,  Albiitiu  and  Fiona. — Meanwhile  the  procurators 
who  succeeded  Felix— Pordus  Festus  (60-^3),  AlUnus  <6>-64) 
and  Gcssius  Florus  (64-66) — had  in  their  several  ways  brought 
the  bulk  of  tfie  nation  into  line  with  tlie  more  violent  of  the  Jews 
<rf  Cacsarea.  Festus  found  Judaea  infested  with  robbers  and 
the  licarii,  who  minted  with  the  crowds  at  the  feasts  and 
stabbed  thdr  enemies  with  the  daggers  (jjcM)  from  which  their 
name  was  derived.  He  also  had  to  deal  with  a  wizard,  who  de- 
cdved  many  by  promising  them  salvation  and  release  from  evils, 
if  tbey  would  follow  him  into  the  desert.  His  attempts  to  crush 
all  such  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  cut  short  by  his  death  in 
hit  aecend  year  of  office. 

In  the  interval  which  clapaed  before  the  arrival  of  Alhinus, 
Ananus  son  of  Annas  was  made  high  priest  by  A^*ppa.  With 
the  ai^iarent  intention  of  restoring  order  in  Jerusalem,  he 
asaemUed  the  Sanhedrin,  and  bdng,  as  a  Sadducee,  cruel  in  the 
matter  of  penalties,  secured  the  condemnation  of  certain  Uw- 
breakeis  to  death  by  stoning.  For  this  be  was  deposed  by 
Agrippa.  Alhinus  fostered  and  turned  to  his  profit  the  struggles 
of  priests  with  priests  and  of  Zealots  with  their  enemies.  The 
general  release  ol  prisoners,  with  which  he  celebrated  his  Impend- 
ing recall,  is  typical  of  his  ptdlcy.  Ueanwhile  Agrippa  gave  the 
Levites  the  right  to  wear  the  linen  robe  of  the  priests  and  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  the  temple  treasure  to  provide  work — the  paving 
of  the  dty  with  white  stones — for  the  workmen  who  had  finished 
the  Temple  (64)  and  now  stood  idle.  But  everything  pointed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  dty,  which  one  Jesus  lud  prophesied  at 
the  feast  of  ubemacles  in  61.  Tbe  ZealoU'  seal  for  the  Law  and 
the  Tera;^  was  flonted  by  their  pro- Roman  king. 
I  By  comparison  with  Florus,  Alhinus  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Jeaephus,  a  benefactor.  When  the  nem  of  the  troubles  at 
Caesarca  reached  Jerusalem,  it  became  known  also  that  Florus 
bad  seized  seventeen  talents  of  the  temple  treasura  (66).  At  this 
the  patience  of  the  Jews  was  exhausted.  Tile  sacrilege,  as  they 
considered  it,  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  recover  arrears  of 
tribute;  but  tbey  were  convinced  that  FJorus  was  providing  for 
himaeU  and  not  for  Caesar.  The  revolutionaries  went  about 
among  the  exdted  people  with  baskets,  beg^ng  coppers  for  their 
destitute  and  miserable  governor.  Stung  by  this  insult,  he 
neglected  the  fii«  of  war  which  had  been  lighted  at  Cacsarea,  and 
hast«icd  to  JennalenL  ICa  iddleii  aukcd  the  un>er  dty  and 
kflkd  630  penonc— men,  wetaea  and  childRn.    Berenice,  who 
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was  fulfilling  a  Nasarile  vow,  Interposed  in  vain.  Floras 
actually  dared  to  scourge  and  crucify  Jews  who  belonged  to  the 
Roman  order  of  knights.  For  the  moment  the  Jews  were  cowed, 
and  next  day  tbey  went  subnuastvely  to  greet  the  troops  coming 
frwn  Cacsarea.  Tlieiigreetingswerennansweied,  and  they  cried 
out  against  Florus.  On  this  the  soldiers  drew  their  swords  ar>d 
drove  the  pe^>le  into  the  dty;  but,  once  inside  the  dty,  the 
peoide  stood  at  bay  and  wcoBeded  in  ealahlishing  themselves 
upon  the  temple-UO.  Fiona  withdrew  with  i&  his  troops, 
except  one  cohort,  to  Caesaies.  Hie  Jews  hid  eonplaint  against 
him,  and  he  complained  against  the  Jews  before  the  governor 
of  Syria,  Cestius  GaUus,  who  sent  an  officer  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  Agrippa,  who  had  hurried  from  Alexandria,  entered 
Jerusalem  irith  thegovoiyioi'Swniwair.  Sokngasbeoonnieaed 
submisifaM  to  tbe  ovenrtdadng  power  of  Rome  the  pe<^ 
comi^ied,  but  when  he  spoke  of  ob^ience  to  Florus  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fiy.  The  rulers,  who  desired  peace,  and  upon  whom 
Florus  had  bid  the  duty  of  restoring  peace,  asked  him  for  troop*; 
but  tbe  dvO  war  ended  In  tbdr  am)(dete  discomfitwn.  Tbe 
rebels  abotfe  by  their  dexMoa  to  stop  the  daily  ascrifice  for  tbe 
emperor;  Agrippa's  troops  calculated  and  marched  out  unhurt; 
and  the  Romans,  who  sunendeied  on  the  same  condition  and 
laid  down  their  arms,  were  mamcted.  As  if  to  emphsiizf  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  rebellion,  one  and  only  one  of  the 
Romui  soldiers  was  spared,  because  he  promised  to  beoMae  a 
J^  even  to  tbe  extent  of  drcumdsion. 

39.  Jostfhus  and  lk»  ZcoMt.- Simultaneously  with  thi% 
massacre  t^  dtlzens  of  Caesarea  slaughtered  the  Jews  who  sUQ 
remained  there;  and  throughout  Syria  Jews  effected— and 
suffered — reprisals.  AtlengththegovcmorofSyria  anHoadted 
tbe  centre  ii  the  disturbance  in  Jerusalem,  but  retroued  after 
burning  down  a  suburb.  In  the  course  of  his  retreat  be  was 
stacked  by  the  Jews  and  fled  to  Antioch,  leaving  them  his 
engines  of  war.  Some  [^ominent  Jews  fled  from  Jerusalem — as 
from  a  sinking  diip— to  j<Hn  him  and  carried  the  news  to  tbe 
emperor.  The  rest  trf  the  pro-Roman  party  were  forced  or 
persuaded  to  jdn  the  rebels  and  prepared  lor  war  on  a  grander 
scale.  Generals  were  selected  by  the  Sanhedrin  from  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  had  tried  to  keep  the  peace  and  still  hoped  to  make 
terms  with  Rome.  Ananus  the  high  priest,  their  leader,  re- 
mained in  command  at  Jerusalem;  Galilee,  where  the  first  attack 
was  to  be  expected,  wax  entrusted  to  Joscphus,  the  historian 
of  the  war.  The  revolutionary  leaders,  who  had  already  taken 
the  field,  were  st^iaeded. 

Josephus  set  himself  to  make  an  army  of  the  inhatutaats  of 
Galilee,  many  of  whom  had  no  wish  to  S^t,  and  to  strengthen 
the  strongholds.  His  organization  of  local  government  and  his 
efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  Zealots  and  espedally  with  John  of  Giscala,  one  of  their 
leaders.  The  people,  whom  be  had  tried  to  conciliate,  were 
roused  against  him;  John  sent  aasasrins  and  finally  procured  an 
order  from  Jerusalem  for  his  recaU.  In  qnte  of  all  this  Josephus 
held  his  gipund  and  by  force  or  craft  put  down  those  who  resisted 
his  authority. 

In  the  spring  of  67  Vespasian,  who  had  been  appdnted  by 
Nero  to  crush  the  rebellion,  advanced  from  his  winter  quarters 
at  Aittioch.  The  inhabitants  of  Seppboris — whom  Josephus 
had  judged  to  be  so  eager  for  tbe  war  that  he  left  them  to  build 
thdr  wall  for  themselves — recdved  a  Roman  garrison  at  their 
own  request.  Joined  by  Titus,  Vespasian  advanced  into  Galilee 
with  three  legions  and  the  auxiliary  troops  suM>lied  by  Agrippa 
and  other  petty  kings.  Before  his  advance  the  army  of  Josephus 
fied.  Josephus  with  a  fewstalwarts  took  refuge  in  Tiberias.and 
sent  a  letter  to  Jerusalem  asking  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  his 
command  or  supplied  with  an  adequate  force  to  continue  the  war. 
Hearing  that  Vespasian  was  preparing  to  besiege  Jotapats, 
a  strong  fortress  in  the  hills,  which  was  beM  by  other  fugitives, 
Josephus  entered  it  just  before  the  road  approaching  it  was  made 
passable  (or  the  Roman  horse  and  foot.  A  deserter  announced 
his  arrival  to  Vespasian,  who  rejoiced  (Josephus  says)  that  the 
cleverest  of  his  enemies  had  thus  voluntarily  imprisoned  him- 
self.  After  some  iMiiwcks'iiegjB  the  plw^wMstwiMd,  and  lt| 
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exhausted  lurina  were  killed  or  enaUved.  Joiephm,  whose 
pnteoces  bad  poMpooed  the  final  asiault,  hid  fn  ■  cave  with 
forty  men.  His  cmnpantons  icftiied  to  permit  him  to  inrrender 
and  were  retolved  to  die.  At  his  suggestion  they  cast  lots,  and 
the  first  man  was  killed  by  the  second  and  so  on,  until  all  were 
dead  except  Josephui  and  (perhaps)  one  other.  So  Joaephua 
saved  them  from  the  sin  of  luicide  and  gave  himsdf  up  to  the 
Romana.  He  had  prophesied  thai  the  place  would  be  taken— as 
it  was — on  the  forty-sevenlh  day,  and  now  he  prophesied  that 
both  Vespasian  and  hb  son  Titus  would  tetgn  over  all  mankind. 
The  prophecy  saved  his  life,  though  many  desired  his  death,  and 
the  rumour  of  it  produced  gener«l  mourning  in  Jerusalem.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  (67)  Galilee  was  in  the  hands  of  Vespasian, 
and  John  of  Giscala  had  fled.  Agrippa  celebrated  the  conquest 
at  Caesarea  Philippi  with  festivities  which  lasted  twenty  days. 

In  accDrdance  with  ancient  custom  Jerusalem  welcomed  the 
fugtttve  Zealots.  The  result  was  civil  war  and  famine.  Ananus 
incited  the  people  against  theserobhers,  who  arrested,  imprisoned 
and  murdered  prominent  friends  of  Rome,  and  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  li^t  o(  selecting  the  high  priest  hy  lot.  The  ZealoU 
to(dt  refuge  la  the  Temple  and  summoned  the  Idumaeans  to  their 
lid.  Under  cover  of « itorm,  they  opened  the  city-gates  to  their 
allies  and  proceeded  to  murder  Ananus  the  high  priest,  and, 
against  the  verdict  of  a  formal  tribunal,  Zacharias  the  son  of 
Baruch  in  the  midst  ol  the  Temple.  The  Idumaeans  left,  but 
John  of  Giseda  remained  master  of  Jerusalem. 

40.  The  Pall  af  Jinaalem. — Vespaian  left  the  rivals  to  consume 
one  another  and  occupied  his  army  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
country.  When  he  had  isolated  the  capital  and  was  preparing 
to  besiege  it,  the  news  of  Nero's  death  reached  him  at  Caesarea. 
For  a  year  (June  68-JtuK  69}  be  held  hh  hand  and  watched 
events,  until  the  robber-bands  of  Smon  Bar-Gtora  (son  of  the 
pratdyte)  required  his  attention.  But,  before  Ves[»stan  took 
action  to  stop  his  raids,  Simon  had  been  invited  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tsnanl  John. 
And  so,  when  Veq>arian  was  pndalmed  emperor  in  fulfihaenl  of 
Josephus'  proplwcy,  and  deputed  the  command  to  Titus,  there 
were  three  rivals  at  war  in  Jerusalem — Eteaxar,  Simon  and  John. 
The  temple  sacrifices  were  still  offered  and  worshippers  were 
admitted;  but  John's  catapults  were  hmy,  and  priest  and 
worshippers  at  the  altar  were  kiHed,  because  Eleaaar'a  party 
occupied  the  inner  courts  of  the  Temfje.  A  few  days  before  the 
passovcr  of  70  Uttts  advanced  upon  Jerusalem,  but  the  civil 
war  went  on.  When  Eleaxar  opened  the  icmple-gates  to  admit 
those  who  wished  to  worship  God,  John  of  Giscala  introduced 
some  of  his  own  men,  fully  armed  under  their  garments,  and  so 
got  possession  of  the  Temple.  Titus  pressed  the  atUck,  and  the 
two  factions  joined  hands  at  last  to  repel  it.  In  spite  of  th«r 
desperate  sallies,  Jerusalem  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  its 
pec^,  whose  numbers  were  increased  by  those  who  had  come  up 
for  the  pasiover,  were  hemmed  In  to  starve.  The  famine  affected 
an  alike— the  populace,  who  desired  peace,  and  the  Zealots,  who 
were  determined  to  6gbL  to  the  end.  At  last  John  Giscala  por- 
tioned out  the  sacred  wine  and  oil,  saying  that  they  who  fought 
for  the  Temple  might  feariessly  use  iu  stores  for  tbdr  sustenance. 
Steadily  the  Romans  forced  their  way  throu^  wall  after  wall, 
until  the  Jews  were  driven  back  to  the  Temple  and  the  daily 
sacrifices  came  to  an  end  on  the  t7th  of  July  for  lack  of  men. 
Once  more  Josephus  appealed  in  vain  to  John  and  his  followers  to 
cease  from  desecrating  and  endangering  the  Temple.  The  siege 
proceeded  and  the  temple-gates  were  burned.  According  to 
Josephus,  Titus  decided  to  spare  the  Temjde,  but— whether 
this  was  so  or  not— on  the  roth  of  August  it  was  fired  by  a 
soldier  after  a  sonic  of  the  Jews  had  been  repelled.  The  legions 
set  up  their  standards  In  the  temple-court  and  hailed  Titus  as 
Impcralor. 

Some  of  the  Zealots  escaped  with  John  and  Simon  to  the 
upper  city  and  held  it  for  another  month.  But  Titus  had  already 
earned  the  triumph  which  he  celebrated  at  Rome  In  71.  The 
Jews,  wherever  they  might  be,  continued  to  pay  the  temple-tax; 
but nowit  wBsdevoted to JupiterCspitolinus.  TheRomans  had 
taken  tbdt  holy  place,  and  the  Law  was  all  that  was  left  to  them. 
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41.  AwM  a.D.  70  Is  AA  133.— The  destruction  of  the  Tempk 
carried  with  it  the  deatmetkM  of  the  priesthood  and  all  its  power. 
The  priests  existed  to  offer  sacrilioes.  and  by  the  Law  00  sacritcc 
Goold  be  offered  exeeot  at  the  Tciiqile  of  Jcnualem.  Thcncefarwaid 
the  remaaat  of  the  Jews  who  survived  the  fiery  ocdeal  famed  a 
church  father  than  a  nation  or  a  state,  and  the  Pharisees  enereiMd 
an  unchaHen^  snpraaacy.  Wth  the  Tenpie  and  its  ^t"-- t" 
high  priests  jxiished  the  Sanhedrin  in  which  the  SadduMss  had 
competed  with  the  Pharisees  for  predominance.  The  Sicarii  or 
Zealots  who  had  appealed  to  the  arm  of  flesh  were  exterminated. 
Only  the  teachers  of  the  Law  wirvivcd  to  dii«ct  the  nation  and  to 
teach  tlMse  who  remained  loyal  Jews,  how  they  iboukl  render  to 
Caenr  what  betongcd  to  Caesar,  and  to  God  what  bdoaged  to  God. 
Here  and  there  hot-headed  Zcaloti  rose  up  to  repeat  the  errcn  and 
the  disatfers  of  their  predecesaocs.  But  their  ute  only  served  to 
deepen  the  impresnon  already  stamped  upon  the  gemnl  mind  cf 
the  nation.  The  Temple  was  eone,  but  they  had  the  Law.  Already 
the  Jews  et  the  Disoersion  hatfleamed  to  lupplemeni  the  Tcnpk  by 
the  aynagnguc,  ana  even  the  Jews  of  Jcruialem  had  not  been  free 
to  spend  their  lives  In  the  wor^ip  of  the  Temple.  There  were  Hill, 
as  always,  ritei  which  were  independent  at  the  place  and  at  the 
priest;  there  had  been  a  time  when  Ute  Temple  did  not  cxiK.  So 
Judaism  survived  once  more  the  destruction  of  its  central  Boctuaiy. 

When  Jerusakm  was  Uken,  the  Skaifl  still  comlmwd  to  bold 
three  atronebold*:  one — Masada — for  three  yean.  But  the  com- 
mander of  Maiada  realized  at  length  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
escaping  captivity  except  by  death,  and  ut«d  his  comrades  to 
anticipate  their  fate.  Each  man  slew  his  wue  and  children:  ten 
men  were  selected  t>y  lot  to  slay  the  rest;  one  roan  slew  the  nine 
exccutionen,  fired  the  palace  and  fell  upon  hi*  sword.  When  the 
place  was  itormcd  the  tfarriMin  contiited  of  two  old  women  and  fi«c 
children  who  had  concealed  themsdvn  in  caves.  So  VcnMiia 
obtained  possession  of  Paleitine — the  country  which  Ncra  had  pven 
him— and  for  a  time  it  was  purged  of  revolutiooaric^  Eviy 
Christian  writers  assert  that  be  proceeded  to  search  out  and  to 
eiucute  all  descendants  of  David  who  might  conceivably  cosae 
forward  as  claimants  of  the  vacant  throne. 

In  Egypt  and  in  Cyrene  fugitive  Zealots  endeavoored  to  comimie 
their  rebellion  against  the  emperor,  but  there  also  with  tUaaitrous 
results.  Thedoorsof  the  Temple  in  Egypt  were  doaed,  and  ita  sacri- 
fices which  had  been  offered  for  343  year*  were  prohibited.  Soon 
afterwards  this  temple  also  was  destroyed.  Apart  from  iheae  local 
outbreaks,  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire  remained  loyal  cttiaeas 
and  were  not  moletted.  The  gcncial  hope  ol  the  nation  was  not 
necessarily  bound  up  with  the  nousc  of  Davidvand  its  realitaticM 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Th^  atill  looked  foe 
a  true  praphrt,  and  meanwhile  they  had  -their  rabbis. 

Under  Johanan  ben  Zaccai  (s-r.)  the  Pharisees  estabiished  them, 
selves  at  Jamnia.  A  new  Sanhedrin  «ras  formed  thm  under  the 
presidency  of  a  ruler,  sdto  reedved  ycariy  doss  fraaa  aU  JemA 
communities  The  scribes  thraugh  the  ^ouomsa  preserved  the 
national  spirit  and  directed  it  towards  the  reQgEons  life  which  was 
prescribed  by  Scripture^  The  traditions  <d  the  dders  wcr  tctfcd 
and  gmduallv  harmonised  ia  their  easentiak  The  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture waa  decided  in  accordance  with  ^  touchstone  of  the  haaa- 
tcucb.   Israel  had  retired  to  their  tents  to  study  thor  Bible. 

Under  VcspaNan*and  Titus  the  Jew*  enjoyed  freedom  of  con- 
science and  equal  political  rights  with  non-Jcwuh  rahjccts  of  Rome 
But  Domitian,  accordin^g  to  pagan  historians,  bore  hardly  on  ibeaa. 
The  temj^tax  was  strictly  exacted ;  Jews  who  lived  the  Jesrish  life 
without  openly  confessing  their  religion  and  Jews  who  concealed 
their  nationality  were  brought  before  the  nu^stiatca.  Prosriytes 
to  Judaism  srere  condemned  either  to  death  or  to  forfcttnre  of 
their  property.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  Domitian  instituted  a 
orraecution  of  the  Jews,  to  which  Nerva  his  succewor  put  an  nd. 
Toward*  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign  (i  14-t  17}  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and 
Cyiene  rose  against  their  Greek  neighbour*  and  (et  up  a  Iring.  The 
reoctlion  spread  to  Cyprus;  and  when  Tnjan  advanced  fran 
Mesopotamia  into  Parthia  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  revolted. 
The  massacres  they  perpetrated  were  avenged  in  kind  and  aU  the 
insurrections  were  quelM  when  Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan. 

In  133  the  Jews  of  Palestine  rebelled  again.  Hadnaa  had  for- 
bidden circumcision  as  illegal  mutilation:  he  had  also  replaced 
Jerusalem  by  a  city  of  hii  own,  Aelia  Capit<dina,  and  the  temple  of 
Yahwch  by  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Apart  from  these  bitter  provoca- 
tions— ihe  prohibition  of  ihc  sign  of  tite  covenant  and  the  dewcratioa 
of  the  sacred  place — the  Jews  had  a  leader  who  was  recoKniacd  as 
Messiah  by  the  rabtn  Aqiba.  Though  the  majority  of  the  rabbis 
looked  for  no  such  deliverer  and  refused  to  admit  nb  cuinu,Baiic«che- 
bas  Iq.P.)  drew  the  people  after  him  to  sinKglc  for  their  naikmal 
independence.  For  three  years  and  a  half  be  ndd  hisown  and  isHwd 
coins  in  the  name  of  Simon,  which  commemorate  the  Uberaiioo  of 
Jerusaleni.  Some  attempt  was  apparently  made  to  tcbuOd  the 
Temple:  and  the  Jew*  of  the  Dispersion,  who  had  perhaps  been 
won  over  by  Aqiba,  supported  the  rettdlion.  Indeed  even  Centile* 
helped  them.  «o  that  Ihe  whole  world  (Dio  Casitos  says)  was  stirrrd. 
Hadrian  sent  his  best  generals  aniast  the  rebris^ad  at  leaBlh  ibqr 
srere  driven  from  Jcruialem  10  Bethar  (135).  The  Jewa  wen  fer> 
bidden  to  eater  the  new  dty  of  Jerusalem  on  pda  ef.diath. 
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DISPERSION  TO  MODERN  TIMES] 

BiBLnCBAraT.— TbcmoM  coidpkIwiihvc  of  modern  bciokidealinE 
wkh  the  pcriiMl  ta  Eniil  SdiOnt,  Gtubukle  tfn  Jiduektn  Vatktt 
M  ZtHaUtr  Jam  Ckriai  (3  volt.,  l^ipsig.  1901  loU.).  Exception 
bu  been  uken  to  a  ccnain  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Jewm,  cape- 
cklly  the  nhUm,  whkh  hu  been  detected  in  the  author.  But  at  least 
the  book  fcnaim  an  indiqiennble  ttorehouw  of  referencei  to  ancient 
aad  modeni  autboritie*.  An  earlier  edition  wai  tranilaled  into 
Ett^Uk  under  the  title  History  aj  Ike  Jtmsh  Ptopi*  (Edinburgh, 
iSqo^  1891).  Of  •borter  hittoriea,  D.  A.  Schlatter'*  CatkithU 
InO't  w*  AlMMdtr  6em  Crputn  bu  Hainan  (and  ed..  1906) 
M  p^upa  the  leait  dependent  upon  Schfirer  and  attempt*  more 
than  othen  to  interpret  the  fraemenUry  evidence  available.  Dr 
R.  H.  ClMrie*  ha*  done  much  hb  edition*  to  restore  to  their 
onjotf  pronuoence  in  connexion  with  Jewich  hirtoiy  the  Ttitamrnis 
S  l5e  Tmdt*  Patrianlu,  Tkt  Book  «f  JtMUtt.  Ejutk.  Bk.  But 
SABKrcivM  a  complete  bibUofiaphy  to  which  it  muit  uiffice  to 
rthr.   nrtkeSaBbedrinMiSyiiiDUUii.  U-H.A.H.] 

m.— FSOH  TBB  DitPEBSIOK  tO  HODEBM  TUCES 

4>.  Tkt  Laltr  Empire.— V/ith  the  fiihiK  in  13s  of  attempt 
led  by  Baicochebas  to  free  Judaea  (lom  Roman  domination  a  new 
era  begins  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  direct  consequence  of 
the  failure  was  the  annihilation  of  p^tical  nationality.  Luge 
numbers  fdl  in  the  actual  fighting.   Dio  Caauus  puts  the  total  at 
the  incrediUe  figure  of  580,000,  besides  the  incalculable  number 
who  succumbed  lo  famine,  disease  and  fire  (Dio-Xiphllin  Ixia. 
>i->5)-  Jeraalem  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  orders  to  this  effect 
being  given  duting  the  emperor's  first  journey  through  Syiia  in 
150,  tbe  date  of  his  foundations  at  Gasa,  Tiberias  and  Petra 
(Reinach,  Taclts  rdatifs  au  Judatnu,  p.  198).   Tbe  new  city 
was  named  Aelia  Capitolina,  and  on  the  site  tA  the  temple  it 
Jehovah  there  arose  another  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  To 
EoseUns  tbe  erection  of  a  temple  of  Venus  over  the  sepulchTC 
of  Christ  was  an  act  of  mockery  against  the  Christian  relipon. 
Rome  had  been  roused  to  unwonted  fury,  and  the  Iruculeoce  of 
the  rebeb  was  matched  by  the  cruelty  of  their  masters.  The 
lioly  city  was  barred  against  tbe  Jews;  they  were  excluded, 
Bnder  p*ia  of  death,  from  aiq>roaching  within  view  of  the 
wallh    Hadrian's  policy  in  this  respect  was  matched  later  on 
by  the  edict  of  the  caliph  Omar  (c.  63S),  who,  like  hu  Roman 
prototype,  prevented  the  Jews  Irom  settling  in  the  capital  of 
their  ancJent  country.   The  death  of  Hadrian  and  the  accession 
of  Antoninus  Pius  (138),  however,  gave  the  dispersed  people 
o(  Palestine  a  breathing-space.   Roman  law  was  by  no  means 
inlolennt  to  the  Jews.   Under  the  coastltution  Of  Cancalla 
(igg-ai7)  all  i^l^tants  of  the  Runan  crainre  enjoyed  the  civil 
rights  of  tbe  Ciwa  RemnA  (Schocr,  Di*  Xe^iUmliaUmni  da 
Jwdtm,  p.  10). 

.    Moreover,  a  qtiritnal  remal  mitipted  tbe  crushing  effects  of 
Biatciial  ruin.   Tbe  synagogue  had  become  a  firmly  established 
imiitation.  and  tbe  personal  and  social  life  of  the  masses 
had  come  under  the  control  of  communal  law.   The  dialectic 
of  ibc  school  proved  stronger  to  preserve  than  tbe  edge  of  the 
tward  to  destroy.   Pharisaic  Judaism,  put  to  the  severest  test 
to  which  a  religious  system  hu  ever  been  subject,  showed  itself 
aUe  to  control  and  idcalire  life  in  all  its  phases.  Whatever 
qnotioD  may  be  possible  as  to  tbe  force  or  character  of  Phar!- 
amam  in  the  time  <d  Christ,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  It 
Iff^M.  both  alt-pervading  and  ennobling  among  the  successors  of 
Acpba     ••-)>  himself  coe  of  the  martyrs  to  Hadrian's  severity. 
LittJe  moee  than  baU  a  century  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
utkntality,  the  hlishnab  was  practically  compdeted,  and  by  this 
code  of  r^binic  law — and  law  is  here  a  term  which  includes 
social,  noni  and  idigiout  as  weU  as  the  ritual  and  legal 
phases  of  bvnan  activity — the  Jewish  people  were  organized 
into  a  community,  living  more  or  less  autonomously  under  the 
Sanbcdrin  or  Synedrium  (f  .v.)  and  its  officials. 
Judab  tbe  prince,  the  patriarch  or  ndif  who  edited  the  Hishnah, 
cwly  in  the  3rd  century.  With  him  the  importance  of 
tte  raltJtiniin  patriarchate  attained  it*  zenitli.  Gamaliel  II. 
of  Jamais  (Jabne  Ycbneh)  had  been  rused  to  (his  dignity  a 
ceniury  before,  vti,  as  members  of  tbe  bouse  of  Hillel  and  thus 
desovndaiita  of  David,  the  patriarchs  eiij^red  almost  royal 
aothcwity-    Thdi  fanctioas  mre  political  rather  than  rcH- 
glous^  tlwri^^  thdr  jnliware  «w  17  no  means  purely  secular. 


They  were  often  on  terms  of  Intimate  tilendslilp  with  the 
em  perm,  who  scarcely  interfered  with  their  jurisdiction. 
As  late  as  Theodorius  I.  (379-395)  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Jews  were  formally  conndtted  to  tlie  patriarchs,  and  Honorius 
(404)  authorised  tbe  collection  of  tlie  patriarch's  tax  (oanim 
coronaritm) ,  by  which  a  revenue  was  raised  from  the  Jews  of  I  be 
diaq»ra.  Under  Theodooius  II.  (408-450)  the  patriarchate 
was  finally  abolished  after  a  rCgime  ^  three  centuries  and  a  half 
(Groctz,  Hulory  ^  Ike  Jtws,  Eng.  trus.  voL  fi.  ch.  xxii.),  ibou^ 
ironically  enough  the  last  huder  of  the  office  had  been  for  a  time 
elevated  by  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  prefect.  The  real 
turning-point  had  been  reached  earlier,  when  Christianity  becamt 
the  state  reUgitn  under  Constantlae  L  in  31a. 

Rdigion  nnder  the  Chriadan  eraperers  become  a  dgoISeant  souiea' 
of  ^•oirolnatloB  In  legal  atatni;  and  nonKonfemity  might  reach 
*o  far  as  to  produce  complete  hM*  of  rights.  The  laws  cancer niog 
the  Jew*  had  a  repreuive  and  preventive  object:  the  rcptcnion  of 
Judaiun  and  thejMwention  of  inraod*  of  Jevnsh  iniluencG*  into  the 
state  religion.  Ibe  Jew*  were  thruit  into  a  portion  of  itotation, 
and  tbe  Code  of  Thmdowu*  and  other  authontie*  chaiucterizc  the 
Jew*  a*  a  lower  order  of  depraved  being*  linftriow  and  pemrii), 
their  community  a*  a  godless,  dangcfou*  sect  (wcta  n^aria,  Jerolit), 
their  religion  a  raperstttion.  thdr  aMemblie*  (or  rcligiou*  worahtp  a 
bla*phemv  (lacHbff  etttms)  and  a  contagion  (Scherer,  op.  tit.  pp. 
ii-ta).  Vet  Judaism  under  Roman  Chrtitian  law  wot  a 
religion  IrHitio  ftnta),  Valentinian  l.(364-3;[5)  forbade  the  quarter- 
ing of  *oIdiere  la  the  lynagogues,  Theododus  I.  prohibited  inter- 
fcrcnce  with  the  *ynagogue  worship  ("Judaeorum  lectam  nuUa  lege 
prohibltam  satis  constat  "},  and  in  413  a  special  edict  of  protection 
was  issued.  But  the  admia^n  of  Christians  into  the  Jewish  fold 
was  punished  l>y  con&Kation  of  sood*  (337).  the  erection  of  new 
tynagoouc*  was  arrested  by  Theodosiu*  ir  (439)  under  penalty  of  a 
heavy  nne,  Jew*  were  forbidden  to  hold  Christian  ilavct  under  pain 
of  death  (^3).  A  similar  penalty  attached  to  intermarriage  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  nullify  all  Jewish 
marriages  which  were  not  celebrated  in  accordance  with  Roman  law. 
But  Justinian  (^7-565)  was  the  first  to  interfere  directly  in  the 
religious  institution*  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  3(3  he  interdicted 
the  use  of  the  Talmud  (which  had  tnen  not  longbcen  compJeied}, 
and  the  B);ianttne  emperora  of  the  8lh  and  9tn  centuries  passed 
even  more  intolerant  regulations.  As  regards  dril  hw.  Jews  were 
at  hnt  allowed  to  settle  diMutcs  between  Jew  and  Jew  before  tbetr 
own  courts,  but  Justinian  denied  to  ihem  and  to  bereiica  the  right 
to  appear  a*  witnesses  in  the  public  courts  against  orthodox  Chris- 
tians. To  Ctmstantine  V.  tot  1-959)  goes  back  tbe  Jewish  form  of 
oath  which  in  hs  later  devnopcnent  required  the  Jew  to  nrd  him- 
self with  thorns;  stand  in  water;  and,  holding  the  acnU  of  tlw 
Torah  in  his  hand,  invoke  upon  hu  penon  the  Icotosy  of  Naaman, 
the  curse  of  Eli  and  the  fatcot  Korah's  ions  should  ne  perjure  himself. 
Thi*  was  the  original  of  all  the  medieval  forms  of  oath  mon  judaico, 
which  still  prevailed  in  many  European  land*  till  the  19th  century, 
and  are  even  now  maintained  by  some  of  the  Rumanian  courts. 
Jews  were  by  tbe  law  of  Honorius  excluded  from  the  army,  from 
public  office*  and  dignities  (418),  from  acting  a*  advocates  (41^; 
only  the  curial  offi^  were  open  to  them.-  Justinian  gave  the 
finishing  touch  by  proclaimim:  in  537  the  Jews  absolutely  Tndigibb 
for  anylionour  whatsoever  ('^onote  (ruantur  nullo 

43.  Judaim  in  BaiyloHta. — The  Jews  themselves  were  during 
this  period  engaged  in  building  up  a  system  of  isolation  on  their 
own  side,  but  they  treated  Roman  law  with  greater  hospitality 
than  it  meted  out  to  them.  The  Talmud  shows  the  infiucnce  ot 
that  bw  in  many  points,  and  may  justly  be  compared  to  it  as  a 
monument  of  codification  based  on  great  principles.  Tbe  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  was  completed  In  the  4th  century,  but  the  better 
known  and  more  influential  version  was  compiled  in  Baby- 
lonia about  500.  The  land  which,  a  millenniuro  before,  had  been 
a  prison  for  tbe  Jewish  exiles  was  now  their  asylum  of  refuge. 
For  a  long  time  it  formed  their  aectMid  fatberiand.  Here,  far 
more  than  on  Palestinian  woO,  was  bnDt  tbe  enduring  edifice  of 
rabbinlsm,  ThepopufaittaiofthesoutherRpartof  Mesopotamia 
— the  strip  ofland  endosed  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
— was,  according  to  Groetz,  mainly  Jewish;  while  the  district 
extending  for  about  70  m,  on  tbe  cast  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
Nehardea  in  the  north  to  Sura  In  the  south,  became  a  new 
Pahstiiw  with  Nehardea  for  Its  Jeruialein.  Tbe  Babyfamian 
Jews  were  practically  independent,  and  the  exOarch  {resk- 
gatulka)  or  prince  of  the  captivity  was  an  official  who  ruled 
the  community  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian  throne.  Tbe  exilarch 
claimed,  like  the  Palest inton  patriarch,  descent  from  the  royal 
bouae  of  David*  and  raerdied  most^  the  functions  of 
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govcnunent.  Babylonia  bad  risen  into  suprertie  tmporUnce 
for  Jewish  Life  at  about  the  time  when  the  Mishnah  waa  com- 
pleted. Tbe  great  rabbinic  academies  at  Sura  and  Nchardea, 
the  former  of  whieh  retained  loMething  of  iu  dominaot  rAle 
till  tbe  iitb  centnyt  bad  been  founded,  Sun  by  Abba  Aiika 
(f.f.)  (c.  aig),  but  Nchardea,  the  more  andent  seat  of  the 
two,  famous  in  the  3rd  centuiy  for  Its  association  with  Abba 
Arika't  lenowned  contemporary  Samuel,  tort  it*  Jewish  imprnt- 
uce  la  tbe  age  of  Mahomet. 

To  Samuel  of  Nehardea  bdongs  tbe  bmour  ^  fonmi- 
lating  the  principle  which  made  It  possible  for  Jews  to  live  under 
alien  lavrs.  Jeremiah  had  admonished  his  exiled  brothers; 
"  Seek  ye  tbe  peace  ol  the  dty  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be 
carried  away  captives,  aad  pray  unto  tbe  Lord  for  it:  for  In 
tbe  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace  "  (Jer.  zaix.  7).  It  vras 
BOW  necessaty  to  go  farther,  and  the  rabbis  proclaimed  a 
prindpte  which  was  ai  influential  with  the  synagogue  as  "Give 
unto  Caesar  that  which  ia  Caesar't "  became  with  the  Church. 
"  Tlie  law  of  the  govemraeat  fa  law  "{Baia  Qm*  113  b.),  said 
Samnd,  and  ever  since  it  baa  been  »  icU^ont  duty  for  the 
Jews  to  obey  and  accommodate  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  settled  or  reside. 
In  359  Odcnatfaus,  the  Paimyiene  adventurer  whose  memory  has 
been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  wife  Ze nobis,  lal<l  Ndmrdea  waste 
for  the  time  behig,  and  in  its  nelghbourbood  arose  tbe  academy 
of  Pumbcdita  (Pombeditha)  which  became  a  new  focus  for  the 
intdlectual  life  of  Israel  in  Babylonia.  These  academics  were 
ocgai^sed  on  both  scholastic  and  popular  lines;  their  constt- 
tutloa  was  democrat  ic.  An  outManding  feature  waa  the 
XoBsA  assemblage  twice  a  year  (in  Elul  Xt  the  dote  of  tbe 
summer,  and  in  Ad&r  at  the  end  of  the  winter),  iriien  there 
were  gathered  together  vast  numbers  of  outside  students  of 
tbe  most  heterogeneous  character  aa  regards  both  age  and 
attainments.  Questions  lecdved  from  various  quarters  were 
discussed  and  tbe  final  dedalon  of  tbe  Kattak  was  signed  by  the 
Ruh-KiUlak  or  president  of  the  general  assembly,  who  was  only 
second  in  rank  to  the  Rtsh-Utlibta,  or  president  of  the  scholastic 
aessions.  Thus  the  Babylonian  academies  combined  the  func- 
tlona  irf  tpedallat  bw-achools,  universities  ud  popuUr  parlia- 
ments They  were  a  unique  product  of  rabbhusm',  and  the 
authors  of  the  system  were  also  the  compilers  of  its  literaty 
eqiression,  the  Talmud. 

'  44.  Judaism  i»  Idam. — Another  force  now  an>ean  on  the 
KOK.  The  new  icUgion  inaugnnted  by  Hahomet  differed 
In  its  theory  from  the  Ronan  Catholic  Church.  The  Church, 
it  is  true,  in  council  after  council,  paued  decisions  unfriendly 
to  the  Jews.  From  the  synod  at  Elvira  In  the  4th  centuiy  thb 
process  began,  and  it  was  continued  in  the  West-Gothic  Church 
i^^atioo,  la  tbe  Lateraa  ooondla  (ctpcdally  the  fourth  in 
iits),  and  in  the  council  of  Trent  (1563).  The  anti-social 
tendency  of  these  councils  eqiressed  itself  In  the  bifltction 
of  the  badge,  b  the  compulsorydonudleof  Jews  within  ghettos, 
and  in  the  erection  of  formidaUe  baniert  against  all  intercourse 
between  church  and  synagogue.  The  protective  instinct  was 
responsible  for  much  of  thit  Interference  with  tbe  natural 
impulse  of  men  of  various  creeds  towards  mutual  esteem  and 
forbearance.  Tbe  church,  it  was  conceived,  needed  defence 
af^nst  tlw  synagogue  at  aU  haaarda,  and  the  fear  that  the  latter 
would  influenee  and  dominate  tbe  fwmcr  waa  never  abirat  from 
the  minda  of  medieval  cccIesIasticB.  But  though  this  defensive 
seal  led  to  aaive  persecution,  still  in  theory  Judaism  was  a 
tolerated  religion  wherever  the  Church  had  sway,  and  many  papal 
buUs  of  a  friendly  character  were  issued  throughout  tbe  middle 
ages  (Scherer,  p.  31  seq.). 

■  Islam,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  theoretic  place  in  its  scheme 
for  tolerated  religions*,  its  prinriple  was  fundamentally  in* 
tolerant.  Where  the  mosque  was  erected,  there  was  no  room 
for  church  or  synagogue.  The  caliph  Omar  initiated  In  tbe 
7th  century  a  code  which  required  Christians  and  Jews  to  wear 
peculiar  drcaa,  denied  them  tbe  ri^t  to  hold  state  offices  or  to 
possem  land,  fatlicted  a  poU-laa  on  then,  and  while  forbidding 
tbeiB  to  enter  ntoaqtiet,  icfuaed  them  the  pemdiaion  to  build 


new  places  of  worship  for  themielves.  Again  and  again  these 
ordinances  were  repeated  in  subsequent  ages,  and  intolerance 
for  in&deb  is  still  a  distina  feature  of  Mahommcdan  law.  But 
Islam  baa  often  shown  itaeU  milder  In  bet  than  in  tbeoiy, 
for  Its  Uwa  were  made  to  be  bndtcn.  Hie  medieval  Jews  «■ 
the  whole  lived,  under  the  crescent,  a  fuller  and  freer  life  than 
was  poarible  to  them  under  the  cross,  hiahommedan  Baby- 
lonia (Persia)  was  tbe  home  of  the  gaonate  (see  Gaon),  the  central 
aathofity  ei  rdlgloua  Judalsra,  whose  power  tmnscended  that 
of  the  iKular  eidlarchate,  for  it  InRncnced  the  ^nagogoe  far  and 
wide,  while  the  ezHsrchate  was  local.  The  gaonate  enjoyed  a 
practical  tolerance  rerrurkahle  when  contrasted  with  the  letter 
of  Islamic  law.  And  as  the  Bagdad  calipliate  tended  to  beaome 
mm  ud  more  Mpieme  in  btam,  so  the  gaonate  too  shared  In 
this  Increased  infltwnce.  Not  even  the  Qaraite  schftm  waa  able 
to  break  the  power  of  the  geonim.  But  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  waa  proceeding  In  directions  which  carried  masses  frmn  tbe 
Asiatic  Inland  to  the  Mediterranean  coasU  and  to  Europe. 

45.  Jn  UHktd  Eimpe:  Spain.— This  di^tecrion  of  the  Jews 
bad  begun  in  the  Hdlenistic  period,  but  It  was  after  the  fiiar- 
cochebas  war  that  it  assumed  great  dimensions  in  Eurtqie.  There 
were  Jews  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  Rome,  in  France  and 
Spain  at  very  early  periods,  but  it  ia  with  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Spain  that  the  Jews  of  Eurape  began  to  rival  in  cuHine  and  im- 
pcHtance  tbrir  brethren  of  the  Peisian  gaonate.  Before  tbfa  date 
the  Jews  had  been  learning  the  rAle  they  afterwards  (iilcd,  that 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  international  commerce.  Already 
under  Charlemagne  tbia  development  is  noticeable;  in  his 
geneioua  toeatment  of  tbe  Jews  this  Christian  emperor  aiood  in 
maifced  contrast  to  his  contemporary  the  caliph  Harun  al-Raahid, 
who  persecuted  Jews  and  Christians  with  equal  vigour.  But  by 
the  loth  century  Judaism  had  received  from  Islam  something 
more  than  persecution.  It  caught  the  contapoo  of  poetry, 
pbDoBophy  and  adence.*  The  idiismatic  Qaraitei  Inltinted  ok 
rather  necessitated  a  new  Hebrew  philology,  whkb  later  on 
produced  Qimbi.  the  gaon  Saadiah  founded  a  Jewish  plukMq>hy, 
the  statesman  Qasdai  introduced  a  new  Jewish  culture— and 
all  this  under  Mahommedan  rule.  It  is  in  Spain  that  above  all 
the  new  apMt  manifested  itself.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Spanish- Jewish  culture,  was  its  comprehensi ven esa.  Litera- 
ture and  affairs,  science  and  statecraft,  poetry  and  roedidnc, 
these  various  eipreasioiu  of  human  nature  and  activity  were  so 
harmoniously  balanced  that  they  might  be  foond  in  the  finmif  1 
^n  of  one  and  the  same  IndMduaL  Tlie  Jews  of  Spain  attained 
to  high  {daces  In  tbe  service  of  the  state  from  tbe  time  of  tbe 
Moorish  conquest  In  711.  From  I^madai  ibn  Shaprut  in  the 
10th  century  and  Samuel  the  nagid  in  the  nth  tbe  line  of 
Jewish  schoUr-itatesmencmtinued  tlU  we  reach  Isaac  Abrabnad 
in  1491,  tbe  date  <tf  the  expulsioa  of  tbe  Jews  from  Spain.  Tbia 
last-named  ev«it  syncbruiixed  with  tbe  dhcovcfy  of  Aatedca; 
Columbus  being  accompanied  by  at  least  one  Jeirisb  navigator. 
While  the  Spanish  period  of  Jewish  history  was  thus  brOliant 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  service,  it  was  equally  aot^ile 
on  the  literary  ude.  Helnew  religioaa  poetry  waa  revived  for 
synagogue  hymnology,  and,  partly  in  imiution  <tf  Arabian  nodds, 
a  secular  Hebrew  poetry  was  developed  in  metre  and  rhymb 
The  new  Hebrew  Piyut  found  Its  firat  important  exponent  in 
Kalir,  who  was  not  a  Spaniard.  But  it  fa  lo  Spain  that  wc  must 
look  for  the  best  of  the  medieval  poets  of  tbe  ^nagogne, 
greatest  among  them  being  Ihn  Gablrol  and  Halevi.  So,  too, 
the  greatest  Jew  of  the  middle  ages,  Maimonidcs,  was  a  Spaniard. 
In  him  culminates  the  Jewish  expression  of  the  Spanish -Mockrish 
culture;  Ills  wtitiags  bad  an  influence  00  European  adiolas- 
ticism  and  contributed  significant  elements  to  tbe  {Aiilaaaphy  of 
Spinoa.  But  the  recon quest  of  Andalusia  by  tbe  Cbriatiaas 
associated  towards  the  md  of  tbe  istb  centuiy  with  tbe 
establishment  of  the  Inqt^ion,  introduced  «  qiiril  of  iaiofer- 
ance  which  led  to  the  ezpuhion  of  the  Jews  and  Moon.  Tbe 
consequences  of  tbfa  blow  were  momentous;  it  may  be  said  to 
Inaugurate  the  ^letto  period.  In  Spain  Jewish  life  had  parti- 
dpotcd  in  the  general  life,  but  the  expobion— while  ft  diipcmd 
'  On  the  writers  mentioned  betow  see  articles  ia 
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Uie  Spxnlsh  Jem  in  Poland,  Txakty,  Ittty  ind  Piuice,  «nd 
thus  ia  tbe  end  contributed  to  the  Jewish  emandpation  Kt  the 
French  Revolution— fot  the  time  drove  the  Jews  within  their 
own  confines  and  barred  them  from  the  outside  world.' 

46.  Th  Prance,  Ctrmatty,  En^atut,  Ilaiy. — In  the  meantime 
Jewish  life  bad  been  elsewhere  subjected  to  other  influences 
which  produced  a  result  at  once  narrower  and  deeper.  Under 
Charlemagoe,  the  Jews,  who  had  begun  to  settle  in  Gaul  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,  were  more  than  tolerated.  They  were 
tHowcd  to  hold  land  and  were  encouraged  to  become — what  their 
ubiquity  qualified  them  to  be — the  merchant  princes  of  Europe. 
The  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  (814-640)  was,  as  Gtaetz  puts  it, 
"  a  eolden  era  for  the  Jews  of  his  iingdom,  such  as  they  had 
never  enjoyed,  and  were  destined  never  again  to  enjoy  in 
Europe  " — prior.thatis.iotheageof Mendelssohn.  InGennany 
at  tlw  same  period  the  feudal  system  debarred  the  Jews  from 
holding  land,  and  though  there  was  as  yet  no  material  persecu- 
tion they  suffered  moral  injury  by  being  driven  exclusively  into 
finance  and  trade.  Nor  was  there  any  widening  of  the  general 
horizon  such  as  was  witnessed  in  Spain.  The  Jewries  of  France 
and  Germany  were  thns  thrown  upon  their  own  cultural  re- 
aouicef.  They  rose  to  the  occasion.  In  Mainz  there  settled  In 
the  loth  century  Gershom,  the  "  light  of  the  ezite,"  who,  about 
1000,  published  his  ordinance  forbidding  polygamy  in  Jewish 
law  as  it  had  long  been  forbidden  In  Jewish  practice.  This 
(wdinance  may  be  regarded  u  tbe  beginning  of  the  Synodal 
government  of  Judaism,  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  medieval 
life  in  the  sjmagDgucs  of  northern  and  central  Euttqw  from 
llie  nth  century.  Soon  after  Gershom's  death,  Rashi  (i04»- 
r  106)  founded  at  Troyes  a  new  school  of  learning.  If  Maimon- 
ides  represented  Judaism  on  Us  atiraal  nde,  Rashi  was  the 
expretfioo  of  its  traditions. 

French  Judaism  was  thus  in  a  sense  more  human  if  less 
humane  than  the  Spanish  variety;  tbe  latter  produced 
thinkers,  statesmen,  poets  and  scientists;  the  former,  men 
with  whom  tbe  Talmud  was  a  passion,  men  of  robuster  because 
of  more  naive  and  concentrated  piety.  In  Spain  and  Nwth  Africa 
persecution  created  that  strange  and  significant  phenomenon 
Maranism  or  crypto-Judaism,  a  public  acceptance  of  Islam  or 
Christianity  combined  with  a  private  fidelity  to  the  rites  of 
Judaism.  But  in  England,  France  and  Germany  persecution 
altogether  failed  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  Jews,  and  martyr- 
dom was  borne  in  preference  to  ostensible  apostasy.  The 
crusades  subjected  the  Jews  to  this  ordeal,  The  evil  was 
wrought,  not  by  the  regular  armies  of  tbe  cross  who  were  in- 
sured by  noble  ideals,  but  by  the  undisdpllned  mobs  which,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  associated  themselves  with  the  genuine 
enthusiasts.  In  1096  massacres  of  Jews  occurred  in  many  dtiesof 
tbe  Rhineland.  During  the  second  crusade  (ii^s-t  147)  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  heroically  protested  against  similar  inhumanities. 
The  third  qusade,  famous  for  tbe  participation  of  Richard  I., 
was  the  occasion  for  bloody  riots  in  England,  especially  in 
York,  where  150  Jews  immolated  themselves  to  escape  bapUsm. 
Economically  and  socially  the  crusades  had  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  Jews  (see  J.  Jacobs,  Jeirisk  EHcyclopedia,  iv,  379). 
Socially  they  suffered  by  the  outbunt  of  religious  animosity. 
One  of  titt  worst  forms  taken  by  this  iU-will  waa  the  oft-revived 
myth  of  ritual  murder  (9.*.),  and  later  en  when  the  Black 
Death  devastated  Europe  (134B-1349)  the  Jews  were  the  victims 
of  an  odious  charge  d  well-poisoning.  Economically  the  lesulu 
were  also  injurioiii.  "  Before  the  crusades  the  Jews  had  prac- 
tically a  monopoly  of  trade  in  Eastern  products,  but  the 
doser  connexion  between  Europe  and  the  East  brought  about 
by  the  crusades  raised  up  a  class  of  merchant  traders  among  the 
Christians,  and  from  this  time  onwards  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  goods  by  Jews  became  frequent "  (0^.  eil.).  After  the  second 
crusade  tbe  German  Jews  feU  into  tbe  clus  of  tervi  eamerae, 
which  at  first  only  Implied  that  they  enjoyed  the  immunity  of 
imperial  servants,  but  afterwards  made  of  them  ^ves  and 
pariahs.   At  tbe  personal  wUm  of  rulers,  whether  royal  or  of 
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lower  rank,  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  states  and  prlnc^Mlitiei 
and  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  precarious  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth.  Pope  Innocent  III, 
gave  strong  impetus  to  the  repression  of  tbe  Jews,  especially 
by  ordaining  tbe  wearing  of  a  badge.  Papular  animosity  waa 
kindhMl  Iqr  tbe  enforced  participation  of  tbe  Jews  In  public 
diqHttatimi.  In  1306  Hiilip  IV.  expelled  tbe  Jews  from 
France,  nine  years  later  Louis  X.  recalled  them  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  Such  vicissitudes  were  the  ordinary  lot  of  the 
Jews  for  several  centuries,  and  ft  was  their  own  Inner  life — the 
pure  life  of  tbe  home,  tbe  idealism  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
belief  in  ultimate  Messianic  redemption — that  saved  them  from 
utter  demoraliaation  and  despair.  Curiously  enough  in  Itat)» 
and  particularly  in  Rome — the  external  conditions  were  better. 
The  popes  themselves,  within  their  ovm  immediate  jurisdiction, 
were  often  tar  moro  tolerant  than  their  bulls  issued  for  foreign 
communities,  and  Torquemada  was  less  an  expression  than 
a  distortion  of  the  papal  policy.  In  the  early  14th  century, 
the  age  of  Dante,  tbe  new  qiirit  of  tbe  Renaissance  made  Italian 
rulers  the  patrons  of  art  and  literature,  and  the  Jews  to  some 
extent  shued  In  this  gradous  change.  Robert  of  Aragon— 
vkar-gencral  of  tbe  pa^  states— in  particular  encouraged  tho 
Jews  and  supported  them  in  their  literary  and  scientific  ambi- 
tions. Small  coteries  of  Jewish  minor  poets  and  philosophers 
were  formed,  and  men  like  Kalonymos  and  Immanuel— Dante's 
friend— shared  the  versatility  and  culture  of  Italy.  But  in 
Germany  there  was  no  echo  of  this  brighter  note.  Persecutioa 
was  elevated  into  a  system,  a  poll-tax  was  exacted,  and  the 
rabble  was  allowed  (noUbly  in  1336-1337)  to  give  full  vent  to 
its  fury.  Following  on  this  came  the  Black  Death  with  its 
terrible  coniequenns  In  Germany;  even  In  Pofauid,  where  the 
Jews  had  previously  cnjcgred  oMuldenble  tl^ita,  extensivt 
massacres  took  place. 

In  effect  tbe  Jews  became  outlaws,  but  their  presence  bdng 
often  financially  necessary,  certain  officials  were,  permitted  to 
"  bold  Jews,"  who  were  liable  to  all  forms  of  arbitrary  treatment 
on  the  side  tA  their  "  owners,"  The  Jews  had  been  among  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  commercial  advantages  of  permitting  the 
loan  of  money  00  interest,  but  it  waa  the  policy  of  the  Church 
that  drove  the  Jews  into  money-lending  as  a  characteristic 
trade.  Restrictions  on  their  occupations  were  everywhere 
common,  and  as  the  Church  forbade  Christians  to  engage  la 
usury,  this  was  the  only  trade  open  to  tbe  Jews.  The  excessive 
demands  made  upon  the  Jews  forbade  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
"  The  Jews  were  unwilling  qwnges  by  means  of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  subjects'  wealth  found  its  way  into  tbe  royal  ex* 
chequer  "  (Abrahams,  Jeaitk  Life  tA  At  iSiddU  Aga,  cfa.  xii.). 
Hence,  though  this  procedure  made  the  Jews  intensely  obnoxious 
to  the  peoples,  they  became  all  the  more  necessary  to  the  rulers. 
A  favourite  form  of  tolerance  was  to  grant  a  permit  to  tbe  Jews 
to  remain  in  the  state  for  a  limited  term  of  years;  thrir  con- 
tinuance beyond  the  specified  time  was  illegal  and  they  were 
therefore  subject  to  sudden  banishmenL  Thus  a  second  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  of  France  occurred  in  1394.  Early  in  the  i  slh 
century  John  Hus — under  the  inspiration  of  Wycliffe — Initiated 
at  Prague  the  revolt  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Jews  suffered- in  the  persecution  that  followed,  and  in  i4»  all 
theAustrianJcwswerethrownintoprison.  Martin  V.  published 
a  favourable  bull,  but  it  was  ineffectual  The  darkest  days 
were  nigh.  Pope  Eugenius  (1441)  issued  a  fiercely  intolerant 
missive;  the  Franciscan  John  of  Caiustrano  moved  the  masses 
to  activity  by  his  eloquent  denunciations;  even  Casimir  IV, 
revoked  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  when  the  Turkish 
capture  of  Constantinople  (1453)  offered  a  new  asylum  for  the 
hunted  Jews  of  Europe.  But  in  Europe  itself  the  catastrophe 
was  not  arrested.  Tbe  Inquisition  in  Spain  led  to  the  expulsioa 
of  the  Jews  (1493},  and  this  event  involved  not  only  the  latter 
but  tbe  whole  of  the  Jewish  people.  "  The  Jews  everywhere 
felt  as  if  the  temple  had  again  been  destroyed  "  (Graetz). 
Nevertheless,  tbe  result  was  not  all  evil.  If  fugitives  are  ttx 
the  next  balf-century  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
ytX,  especially  in  the  Levant,  there  yrew  up  thrWfny  Jewi^ 
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commtinities  often  founded  by  Spaniili  refugees.  Such  ioddeats 
u  the  rise  o(  Joseph  Nasi  (q.v.)  to  high  position  under  the 
Turldsh  gavcrnment  u  duke  o[  Naxos  mark  the  coming  change. 
The  reformat  loD  as  such  had  no  favtAuable  influence  on  Jewish 
fortunes  iii  Christian  Europe,  though  the  championship  of  the 
cause  of  toleration  by  Rcuchlin  had  con^enble  value.  But 
the  age  of  the  ghetto  {q.v.)  bad  set  in  too  firmly  for  immediate 
amelioration  to  be  pOMible.  It  is  to  Holland  and  to  the  17th 
century  that  we  mnt  turn  for  the  Sat  ml  stqn  tomidi  Jewish 
emancipation. 

47.  Ptrwt  of  Emandpaiioit.—'Yht  ghetto,  which  had  prevailed 
more  or  less  rigorously  for  s  long  period,  was  not  formally  pre- 
scribed  by  the  papacy  until  the  be^nning  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  same  century  was  not  ended  before  the  prospect  of  liberty 
dawned  on  the  Jews.  Holland  from  the  moment  that  it  joined  the 
anion  of  Utrecht  (1579)  deliberately  set  its  Uxe  aipu&st  religious 
persecution  (Jarisk  Encyclopedia,  i.  537).  Maranos,  fleeing  to 
the  Netherlands,  were  welcomed;  the  immigrants  were  wealthy, 
enteiprising  and  cultured.  Hany  Jews,  who  bad  been  compelled 
to  cntceal  their  faith,  now  came  into  the  open.  By  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  the  Jews  of  Holland  had  become  of  such 
Importance  that  Charles  II.  of  England  (then  in  exile)  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Amsterdam  Jews  (1656).  In  that 
same  year  the  Amsterdam  community  was  faced  by  a  serious 
problem  in  connexion  with  S[^».  They  brought  themselves 
Into  notoriety  by  ezconununicating  the  philosopher—as  act 
of  weak  self-defence  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  themselves  but 
Rcently  been  admitted  to  the  country,  and  were  timorous  of 
the  suspicion  that  they  shared  Spinoza's  then  execrated  views. 
ItisDiore  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  this  step  was  taken  during 
the  absence  in  England  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  roost  itotable  of 
the  Amsterdam  rabbis.  At  the  time,  Menasseh  ben  Israel  (f -s.) 
was  in  London,  on  a  mission  to  CromwelL  The  Jews  bad  been 
expelled  from  England  by  Edward  I.,  after  a  soioum  in  the 
country  of  rather  more  than  two  centuries,  during  which  they 
had  been  the  licensed  and  oppressed  money-lenders  of  the 
realm,  and  had — throu^  the  special  exchequer  of  the  Jewt— 
been  used  by  the  sovereign  as  a  means  of  extorting  a  revenue 
from  his  subjects.  In  the  17th  century  a  convderable  number 
of  Jews  had  made  a  home  in  the  English  cobnies,  where  from  the 
first  they  eitjoyed  practically  equal  rights  with  the  Christian 
see  tiers.  Cromwell,  upon  the  inconclusive  temdnation  of  the 
conference  summoned  in  1655  at  Whitehall  to  connder  the 
Jewish  question,  tadtly  assented  to  the  return  of  the  Jesrs  to 
this  country,  and  at  the  restoration  his  action  was  confirmed. 
The  EngUsh  Jews  "  gradually  substituted  for  the  personal 
protection  of  the  crown,  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the 
nation  "  (L.  Wolf,  Uenasstk  ben  Isrod's  Uistian  to  CrornvtU, 
p.  Ixxv.).  The  dty  of  London  was  the  first  to  be  converted  to 
tbe  new  attitude.  *'  The  wealth  they  brought  into  the  country, 
and  their  fruitful  commercial  activity,  especially  in  the  colonial 
trade,  soon  revealed  them  as  an  indispensable  element  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  dty.  As  early  as  1668,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the 
mitliooaire  governor  of  tbe  East  India  company,  pleaded  for 
their  naturalization  on  the  score  of  their  commercial  utility. 
For  the  same  reason  the  dty  found  itself  compelled  at  first  to 
connive  at  their  illegal  representation  on  'Change,  and  then  to 
violate  its  own  rules  by  permitting  them  to  act  as  brokers  without 
previously  taking  up  the  freedom.  At  this  period  they  con- 
trolled more  of  the  foreign  and  odonial  trade  than  all  tbe  other 
tlien  mcrchanu  in  London  put  together.  The  momentum  of 
their  commercial  oiterprise  and  stalwart  patriotism  proved 
irresbtible.  From  the  exchange  to  tbe  dty  council  chamber, 
thence  to  the  aldermanic  omrt,  and  eventually  to  the  mayoralty 
Itself,  were  Inevitable  stages  of  an  emandpation  to  which  thek 
large  interests  in  the  dty  and  their  high  character  entitled  them. 
Finally  tbe  dty  of  London— not  only  as  the  converted  champion 
of  rel^jous  liberty  but  as  the  convinced  iqtotogist  of  tbe  Jews — 
tent  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  to  knock  at  tbe  door  of  the 
unconverted  House  of  Commons  as  parliamentary  representative 
of  tbe  fiiM  dty  In  the  world  "  (Wdf,  be.  at.). 
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were  Sephardlc  (or  Spanish)  Jews— descendants  of  the  Spanish 
exiles.  In  the  meantime  the  Ashkenazic  (or  German)  Jews  had 
been  working  out  their  own  salvation.  TIm  chief  effects  of  tbe 
change  were  not  felt  till  the  i8th  century.  In  Enj^and  emanci- 
pation was  of  democratic  origin  and  concerned  itsdf  with 
practical  questions.  On  the  Continent,  the  movement  was  more 
aristocmlic  and  theoretical;  it  was  part  of  the  iniellectuni 
renaissance  which  found  its  tnost  striking  expression  in  the 
prindples  of  the  French  Revolution.  Throughout  Europe  tbe 
i8th  century  was  less  an  era  of  stagnation  than  of  traasitioa. 
The  condition  of  the  European  Jews  seems,  on  a  superficinl 
examination,  abject  enough.  But,  ezduded  tbou^  they  were 
from  most  trades  and  occupations,  confined  to  q>ecta]  quarter* 
of  the  city,  disabled  from  diaring  most  of  the  amenities  of  life, 
the  Jews  nevertheless  were  gradually  making  their  escape  from 
the  ghetto  and  from  the  moral  degenenlion  irtidi  it  had  caused. 
Some  ghettos  (as  in  Moravia)  were  actually  not  founded  till  the 
18th  century,  but  the  careful  observer  can  perceive  dearly  that 
at  that  period  the  ghetto  was  a  doomed  institution.  In  tbe 
"  dark  ages "  Jews  enjoyed  ndther  rights  oor  privileges;  ia 
the  i8th  century  they  were  still  without  ri^u  but  tbey  had 
privileges.  A  grotesque  feature  of  the  time  in  Germany  and 
Austria  was  tbe  dass  of  court  Jews,  such  as  (be  Oppcnbeiina, 
the  personal  favourites  of  rulers  and  mostly  their  victims  wheo 
their  usefulness  had  ended.  These  men  often  rendered  grcait 
services  to  thdr  feI)ow-Jews,  and  one  of  the  results  was  tbe 
growth  in  Jevrish  sodety  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  where 
previously  there  had  been  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  Even 
more  important  was  another  privileged  class— that  of  the 
Sckutt-Jude  (protected  Jew).  Where  there  were  00  rights, 
privil^es  had  to  be  bought.  While  the  court  Jews  were  the 
favourites  of  kings,  the  protected  Jews  were  the  prot^b  of 
town  coundls.  Corruption  is  the  frequent  concomitant  of 
privilege,  and  thus  the  town  coundb  often  coimived  for  a  price 
at  the  presence  in  thdr  midst  of  Jews  whose  admiuioB  was 
illegal.  Many  Jews  found  it  possible  to  evade  laws  of  domi«:)le 
by  residing  in  one  pUcc  and  trading  in  another.  Nor  could 
they  be  effectually  exduded  from  the  fairs,  the  great  markets 
of  the  i8th  century.  The  Sephardic  Jews  in  all  these  najittxs 
occupied  a  superior  portion,  and  they  merited  the  partiality 
shown  to  them.  Their  personal  dignity  and  tbe  vast  range  of 
their  colonial  enterprises  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  retail 
traflic  of  the  Ashkenadm  and  thtir  degenerate  bearing  and 
speech.  Peddling  had  been  forced  on  the  latter  by  the  actiou 
of  the  gilds  which  were  still  powerful  in  the  18th  century  on  tbe 
Continent.  Another  cause  may  be  sought  in  tbe  Cosandt 
assaults  on  the  Jews  at  an  earlier  period.  Crowds  ot  wandereti 
were  to  be  met  on  every  road;  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy  were 
full  of  Jews  who,  pack  on  shoulder,  were  seeking  a  precarious  live- 
lihood at  a  time  when  peddling  was  ndther  lucrative  nor  safe. 

But  underneath  all  this  were  signs  of  a  great  diange.  Hie 
18th  century  has  a  goodly  tale  of  Jewish  artists  in  metal- wtirk, 
makers  of  pottery,  and  (wherever  the  gilds  permitted  it)  artisans 
and  wholesale  manufacturers  of  many  important  oommodities. 
The  lost  attempis  at  exdusion  were  irritating  enou^;  but  tbey 
differed  from  the  earlier  persecution.  Such  strange  eutctmenu 
as  the  FamUiaHUH-GetdB,  which  prohibited  more  than  ooe 
member  of  a  family  from  marrying,  broke  up  familict  by  fordng 
the  men  to  emigrate.  In  1781  Dohm  pointed  to  tbe  fact  that  e 
Jewish  father  could  sddom  hope  to  enjoy  tbe  happiness  of  living 
with  his  children.  In  that  very  year,  however,  JoMph  IL 
initiated  in  Austria  a  new  era  for  the  Jews.  This  Austriaa 
reformation  was  so  typical  of  other  changes  elsewhere,  and  ■» 
expressive  of  the  previous  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  that,  even  In 
this  rapid  summary,  space  must  be  qwred  for  some  of  the 
details  Buppiitd  by  Graetx.  "  By  this  new  departure  <i9th  of 
October  t78i)  the  Jewt  were  permitted  to  leant  baod>a«fti» 
arts  and  sdenccs,  and  with  certain  restrictions  to  devote  ibctn- 
sdvcs  to  agriculture.  The  doors  oi  the  univettities  and  acade- 
mies, hitherto  doeed  to  them,  were  thrown  open.  .  .  .  Aa 
oidiwuioe  of  November  s  taiaiatA  that  the  Jewt  wcxe  cvoy- 
wfacre  conildered  Idlow-men,  end  ell  exccstct  agnlnit  Ukb  maa 
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to  be  Avoided.  The  LeibioU  (body-tu)  wu  alio  abolished,  in 
addilioa  to  the  special  bw-Uzes,  the  passport  duty,  tbe  night- 
duly  and  all  timOiar  imposts  which  had  stamped  the  Jews 
as  outcast,  for  they  were  now  {Dec  19)  to  have  equal 
lighu  mth  the  Christian  inhabitants."  Jews  were  not, 
iodeed,  granted  complete  citinnship,  and  their  residence  and 
public  worship  in  Vienna  and  other  Austrian  dties  were  drcum- 
Bcnbed  and  even  penalised.  "But  Joseph  II.  annulled  a  number 
of  veaatioas,  restrictive  regulations,  such  as  tbe  compulsory 
wearing  of  beards,  the  prohibition  against  going  out  In  the 
forenoon  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  or  frequenting  public  pkasore 
reaorta.  Tbe  emperor  evra  permitted  Jewish  wholesale  mer- 
chants, Doubles  and  their  sons,  to  wear  awoidi  Ouuaty  >, 
17SS),  aBdeq>edally  insisted  that  Christians  should  behave  in  & 
friendly  manner  towards  Jews." 

48.  Tlu  Urndtlssokn  Uotemaa. — Tliis  notable  beginning  to 
tbe  removal  of  "  the  ignominy  of  a  thousand  years "  was 
causaDy  connected  with  (he  career  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1739- 
1786;  f.*.).  He  fouiul  on  both  sides  an  unreadiness  (or  approxi- 
mation: tbe  Jews  had  sunk  into  apathy  and  degeneration,  the 
Christians  were  still  moved  by  hereditary  antipathy.  The 
lailun  of  the  hopes  entertained  of  Sabbatai  Zebi  iq.9.)  had 
iduoged  the  Jewries  of  the  world  into  despair.  This  Smyroan 
pretender  not  only  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  (c.  1650)  but  he 
wu  accepted  in  that  rAle  by  vast  numbers  of  lus  brethren:  At 
the  montent  wben  Spinoza  was  publishing  a  system  which  it 
still  a  dominating  note  of  modem  philosophy,  this  other  son  of 
Israel  was  capturing  the  very  heart  of  Jewry.  His  miracles 
were  reported  and  eagerly  believed  everywhere;  "  from  Poland, 
Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  treasures  poured  into  his  court;  in  the 
Levant  young  men  and  maidens  prophesied  before  him;  the 
Persian  Jews  refused  to  till  the  fields.  'We  shall  pay  no  more 
tues,'  ibey  said,  '  our  Messiah  is  come.' "  The  expectation 
that  he  would  lead  Israel  in  triumph  to  the  Hdy  Land  was 
downedtoendin  disappointment,  ^bbatai  lacked  one  quality 
without  which  enthusiasm  is  ineffective;  he  failed  to  believe  in 
himself.  At  the  critical  moment  he  embraced  Islam  to  escape 
death,  and  though  he  was  still  believed  in  by  many — it  was  not 
Sabbatai  himself  but  a  phantom  resemblance  that  had  assumed 
the  turban! — his  meteoric  career  did  but  colour  the  sky  of  the 
Jews  with  deeper  blackness.  De^te  all  this,  one  must  not  fall 
into  the  easy  errw  of  exaggerating  the  degeneration  into  which 
the  Jewries  of  the  worid  fell  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  till  the 
middle  of  (he  18th  century.  For  Judaism  had  organized  itself; 
the  Sk^an  oruck  of  Joseph  Qaro  iq.t.),  printed  in  1564  within 
a  decade  of  its  completion,  though  not  accepted  without  demur, 
was  ocvenbeless  widely  admitted  as  the  code  of  Jcwishlife.  If 
ID  more  recent  times  progress  in  Judaism  has  implied  mora  or 
less  ot  revolt  against  tbe  rigors  and  fetters  of  Qaro's  code,  yet 
for  150  yean  it  was  a  powerful  safeguard  against  demoralization 
and  stagnation.  No  community  living  In  full  accordance  with 
that  code  could  fail  to  reach  a  high  moral  and  inuUectual  level 

It  is  truer  tosay  that  on  the  whole  the  Jews  began  at  thb  period 
toabaodonashopelesstheattempttofind  s  place  for  themselves 
ia  tbe  general  life  of  their  country.  Perhaps  th^  even  ceased 
to  de^re  it.  Tbeir  children  were  taught  without  any  regard  to 
outside  cooditioos,  they  apoke  and  wrote  a  jargon,  and  their 
whole  trabdng,  both  by  w4tat  ft  Included  ud  by  wiut  It  excluded, 
tended  to  pradoce  bdatlon  from  their  nd^boun.  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  both  by  his  career  and  by  his  propaganda,  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  these  conditions;  he  more  than  any  other  man. 
Bom  In  the  ghetto  of  Dessau,  he  was  not  of  tbe  i^tta  At  the 
wgB  o(  (onrteen  he  found  bis  way  to  Berlin,  where  Frederick  the 
Great,  inspired  by  the  s|^t  oC  Vdlate,  held  the  maxim  that 
•■  to  oppress  the  Jews  never  brought  prosperity  to  any  govem- 
inent."  Mendeluohn  became  a  warm  friend  of  Leasing,  tbe 
bcfo  of  wboie  drama  Hatkam  the  Wist  wa*  drawn  from  the  Dessau 
Jew.  Mendefawbn^  Phaeit,  on  tbe  ImnMrtaUty  of  the  soul, 
bnxi^t  tbe  author  into  fannetUale  fame,  and  the  ^mple  home 
of  the  "  Jewirii  Plato  "  was  sought  hy  many  of  the  leaders  of 
Gentile  society  in  Berlin.  Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the 
Pentaieud  Into  German  with  a  new  commentary  by  himself 
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andothen  Intiedueed  the  Jewa  to  note  modem  ways  of  thinking. 
Two  results  emanated  from  Mendelssohn's  work.  A  new  school 
of  scientific  study  of  Judaism  emeged,  to  be  dignified  by  the 
names  of  Leopold  Zunz  (q.t.),  H.  GraeU  (f.s.)  and  many 
others.  On  the  other  hand  Mendelssohn  by  his  [vagmatic 
conception  of  religion  Specially  in  his  Jensaltm)  weakened  the 
belief  of  certain  mindaintheabsolute  truth  <rf  Judaism,  and  thus 
his  own  grandchildren  (indudiog  the  famous  musidan  Fdix 
MeadebaiAa-Bartboldy)  as  wdl  as  later  Heine,  BOme,  Cans  and 
Ncander,  embraced  Christianity.  Within  Judaism  itself  two 
parties  were  fttmed,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  and  as 
time  went  on  these  tendencies  definitely  organized  themselves. 
Holdheim  (j.s.)  and  Geigcr  (g.s.)  led  the  reform  movement  u 
Germany  and  at  tbe  present  day  the  effects  of  tbe  movement  are 
widely  felt  in  America  on  tbe  Liberal  aide  and  on  the  <vpo^te 
ride  la  the  work  of  the  neo-orthodox  school  founded  by  S.  R. 
Hirsch  (f.P.).  Modem  seminaries  were  established  first  in 
Breslau  by  Zacharias  Frtnkel  and  later  in  Mher  dties. 
Brilliant  results  accrued  fnmi  all  this  partidpation  in  the  general 
life  of  Germany.  Jews,  engaged  in  all  the  professions  and  pur- 
suiu  of  tbe  age,  came  to  the  front  in  many  branches  of  public 
life,  claiming  such  names  as  Riesser  (d.  1863)  and  Laskcr  in 
politics,  Auerbach  in  literature,  Riibinstdn  and  Joachim  in 
music,  Traube  in  medidne,  and  Lazarus  in  psychology.  E^>eci- 
ally  famous  have  been  (he  Jewish  linguists,  pre-eminent  among 
them  Theodor  Benfcy  (1809-1881),  the  pioneer  of  modem 
comparative  philology;  and  the  Greek  scbdar  and  critic  Jakob 
Bemays  (1814-1881). 

49.  E^ect  of  Uu  Prenck  JtfwfMfiM.— In  dose  relation  to  tbe 
German  proi^css  in  Mendelssohn's  age,  events  had  been  pnv' 
greasing  in  France,  where  the  Revolution  did  much  to  improve 
the  Jewish  condition,  thanks  largely  to  the  infiuence  of  Mirabeau. 
In  1S07  Napoleon  convoked  a  Jew^  assembly  in  Paris.  Though 
tbe  dorisiona  ot  this  body  had  no  binding  force  on  tbe  Jews 
generaUy,yctInsomc  important  particulars  its  decrees  represent 
prindples  widely  adopted  by  tbt  Jewish  community.  They 
proclaim  the  acceptance  of  tbe  spirit  of  Mendelssohn's  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Jews  to  modem  Ufe.  They  assert  the  dtizen- 
ship  and  patriotism  of  Jews,  their  determination  to  accunoMdate 
themselves  to  tbe  present  as  far  as  they  could  while  retaining 
loyalty  to  the  past.  They  dedare  tbdr  readiness  to  adapt  the 
law  of  the  synagogue  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  for  instance  ia 
the  question  of  marriage  and  divorce.  No  Jew,  they  dedded, 
may  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage  unless  civil  fonnalities 
have  been  fulfilled;  and  divorce  b  allowed  to  the  Jews  only  if  and 
so  far  as  it  is  confirmatory  of  a  legal  divorce  pronounced  by  tbe 
dvil  law  of  the  land.  Tlic  French  assembly  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  formal  assent  to  these  decisions  (except  from  Frankfort 
and  Holland),  but  they  gained  the  practical  adhesion  of  the 
majority  of  Western  and  American  Jews.  Napoleon,  after  the 
report  of  the  assembly,  established  the  consistorial  system  which 
remained  in  force,  with  iu  central  consistory  in  the  caiMtal, 
until  the  recent  separation  of  chureh  and  state.  Many  French 
Jews  acquired  fame,  among  them  the  ministen  Crf  mieux  (1796- 
1879),  Fould,  Gondchaux  andRaynal;  the  archaeologists  and 
phildogians  Oppert,  Hal£vy,  Munk,  the  Dcrenbourgs,  Darme- 
steiers  and  Reinachs;  the  rausidans  Halivy,  Waldteufel  and 
Mejrerbeer;  the  atith«a  and  dramatisu  Catulle  Mendts  and 
A.  d'Enneijr,  and  many  others,  among  them  several  dbttngulshed 
occupants  of  dvil  and  miUtary  offices. 

50.  Uodem  Italy. — Similar  developments  occurred  In  other 
ooontries,  though  it  becomes  impossible  to  treat  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  from  this  time  onwaida,  in  general  outline.  We  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  most  important  countries  in  such 
detail  as  space  per  mils.  And  first  as  to  Italy,  where  the  Jews 
in  a  q>edal  degree  have  identified  themselves  with  the  national 
life.  The  rev^uttons  of  1348,  which  greatly  affected  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  brou^t  considerable 
gain  to  the  Jews  of  Italy.  During  the  war  against  Austria  In 
the  year  named,  Isaac  Pesaro  Marogonato  was  finaiKx  minister 
ia  Venice.  Previously  to  this  date  the  Jewa  were  still  confined 
to  the  ghetto,  but  in  1859,  in  tbe  Italy  utdted^uAdu  Victor 
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Emanuel  XL,  Uie  Jen  obtained  flonqdetc  righu,  a  privilege 
which  was  exten<led  also  to  Rome  Itielf  in  1870.  The  lulian 
Jews  devoted  thenuelves  with  ardour  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
Isaac  ArtOEO  was  Cavour's  secretaiy;  L'  Olper  a  counsellor  of 
Maaini.  "  The  names  of  the  Jewidi  aoldicn  who  died  in  the 
cause  of  ItaUaa  fibeity  woe  placed  along  with  those  of  th^ 
Christian  fellow  wldien  on  the  monuments  erected  In  their 
honour"  (Jtieisk  Eficychfedia,  vii.  10).  More  recently  men 
like  WoUemberg,  Oitolenghi  and  Luzzatti  rose  to  high  poiitioDS 
OS  ministers  of  state.  Host  noted  of  recent  Jewish  scholars  in 
luly  was  S.  D.  Lunatto  (^.v.). 

ji.  Auilria.—¥iim  luly  we  may  turn  to  the  countrjr  which 
so  much  influenced  Italian  politics,  Austria,  which  had  founded 
the  system  of  "Court  Jews"  in  ijiS,  had  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Vienna  as  late  as  1670,  when  the  synagogue  of  that  dty 
was  converted  into  a  chvrdk  But  eoonomic  lam  an  often  too 
strong  ttfr  civil  vagaifei  or  lectaiian  fanatidsn,  and  ts  the 
commerce  of  Austria  suffered  by  the  absence  of  the  Jews,  ft  was 
impostible  to  exclude  the  Utter  from  the  fairs  in  the  provinces 
of  from  the  markets  of  the  capitaL  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  certain  protected  Jews  were  permitted  to  le^de  in  places 
when  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  had  been  decreed.  Bat  Maris 
Therw*  (1740-17S0)  was  distinguished  (or  her  enmity  to  the 
Jews,  and  in  1744  made  a  futile  attempt  to  secure  thctr  expulsion 
from  Bohemia.  "  In  J76osheiss(udanorder  that  all  unbearded 
Jews  should  wear  a  yellow  badge  on  their  Idt  arm  "  {Jarisk 
Bmtydoptdia,  ii.  330).  Hie  most  petty  limitations  of  Jewish 
commercial  activity  continued;  thus  at  about  this  period  the 
community  of  Prague,  in  a  petition,  "  complain  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  buy  victuals  in  the  marltet  before  a  certain 
hour,  vegetjdllea  sot  before  9  and  cattle  not  before  11  o'clock; 
to  buy  bh  b  sometimes  altogether  prohibited;  Jewish  drug- 
giaU  are  not  permitted  to  buy  victuals  at  the  same  time  with 
Christians  "  (fip.  eU.).  So,  too,  with  taxation.  It  was  exorbi- 
tant and  vexatious.  To  pay  for  tendering  Inopcraiive  the 
bani^nmt  e^ct  of  1744,  the  Jewa  were  taxed  sjaeofioo  florins 
annually  for  ten  years.  In  the  aame  year  It  was  decreed  that 
the  Jews  should  pay  "  a  spedal  tax  of  40,000  florins  for  the  right 
to  import  thnr  citrons  for  the  feast  of  booths."  Nevertheless, 
Joseph  XL  (1780-1790)  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  the  Jews  of 
bis  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  abolished  the  distinctive 
Jewish  dress,  abrogated  the  poll-tax,  admitted  the  Jews  to 
military  service  and  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  in 
general  opened  the  era  of  emancipation  by  the  Teleraiapalen$ 
of  1781.  TUs  enlightened  polity  was  not  continued  by  the 
succcsaon  <rf  Joseph  IL  Under  Frauds  XL  (1792-1835)  eco- 
txw^c  and  social  restrictions  were  numerous.  Agriculture  was 
again  barred;  indeed  the  Vienna  congress  of  i8ij  practically 
restored  the  old  discriminations  against  the  Jews.  As  time 
went  on,  a  more  progressive  policy  intervened,  the  special  form 
of  Jewish  oath  was  abolished  in  1846,  and  in  1848,  as  a  result 
of  the  Tevolutionary  movement  in  which  Jews  played  an  active 
part,  legislation  took  a  more  liberal  turn.  Francis  Joseph  L 
ascended  the  throne  in  that  year,  and  though  the  constitution 
of  1S49  recognized  the  principle  of  relipoua  liberty,  an  era  of 
reaction  supervened,  especially  when  "  the  concordat  of  1855 
delivncd  Austria  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  detfcals." 
But  the  day  of  medieval  Intolerance  had  paned,  and  in  1867  the 
new  constitution  "  abolished  all  disabilities  on  the  ground  of 
reli^ous  differences,"  though  anti-Semitic  manipulation  of  the 
bw  by  administrative  authority  has  led  to  many  instances  of 
Inttderance.  Many  Jews  have  been  members  of  the  Reichsrath, 
some  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  and  Austrian 
Jews  have  contributed  their  quota  to  learning,  the  arts  and 
Uteraturc.  Ldw,  Jellinck,  (Caufmann,  as  scholars  in  the  Jewish 
ficldi  as  poets  and  novelists,  Kompcrt,  Frsnzos,  L.  A.  Frankl; 
the  f»anist  MoKheln,  the  dramatist  M osenthal,  and  the  actor 
SmQenthsl,  the  malhematician  Spitzer  and  the  chess^ilayer 
Steiniu  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  names.  The  law  of 
1890  makes  it  "  compulsory  for  every  Jew  to  be  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  and  so  gives 
to  every  congregation  the  ri^t  to  tax  the  individual  members  " 
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(op.  eft.).  A  similar  obligation  prevails  in  parts  of  Germany. 
A  Jew  can  avoid  the  communal  tax  only  by  formally  declaring 
himsclfasoutHdetheJewishcommunity.  Thejewiof  Hungary 
shared  with  their  brethren  in  Austria  the  same  alternations  ot 
expulsion  and  recall.  By  the  law  "  De  Judaeis  "  passed  by  Ue 
Diet  in  1 79 1  the  Jews  itec  accorded  protection,  but  half  a  coitnry 
passed  before  their  tolerated  condition  was  regularized.  The 
"  t<deration-tax"  was  abolished  in  1846,  During  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  of  1848,  the  Jewssuffcred  severely  in  Hungary, 
but  as  many  as  so^ooo  Jews  are  said  to  have  joined  the  army. 
Kossuth  succeeded  in  granting  them  tempcxary  emanc^tion, 
but  the  suppression  of  the  War  of  Independoice  led  to  an  era  44 
royal  autocracy  which,  while  it  advanced  Jewish  culture  by 
enforcing  the  establishment  of  modem  schools,  retarded  the 
obuining  of  civic  and  political  rights.  As  in  Austria,  so  in 
Hungary,  these  rights  were  gtaitted  by  the  constitutioit  of  1867. 
But  oat  step  remained.  The  Hungarian  Jews  did  not  cwi^der 
themselves  fully  emancipated  until  the  Synagogue  was  "  duty 
recognized  as  one  of  the  legally  acknowledged  religions  of  the 
country."  This  recognition  was  granted  by  the  law  of  1895-1896. 
In  the  words  of  BUchler  {JtuUk  E»cyfioptdia,yL  503);  "  Since 
their  cmandpation  the  Jews  have  taken  an  active  part  !n  tbe 
political,  industrial,  scientific  and  artistic  life  of  Hungary.  In 
all  these  fields  they  have  achieved  prominence.  They  have  also 
fouitded  great  rdigiousinstitutions.  Their  progress  has  not  been 
amstedeveu  by  anti-Semitism,  wUdi  first  developed  in  1S83  at 
the  time  of  the  Toza-Eslor  accusation  of  ritual  murder." 

$1.  Oiker  European  Countries. — According  to  M.  Caimi  the 
present  Jewish  communities  of 'Greece  are  divisible  into  &ve 
groups  :  (1)  Arts  (Epirus);  (a)  Chalds  (Euboea);  (3)  Athens 
(Attica) ;  (4}  Volo,  Lariasa  and  Trikala  (Ttacssaly) ;  and  (5)  Corfu 
and  Zante  (Ionian  Islands).  The  Greek  amstitutioa  admits  no 
religious  disabilities,  but  anti-Semitic  riots  in  Corfu  aiul  Zante  in 
1891  caused  much  distress  and  emigration.  In  Spain  there  has 
been  of  late  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  the  Jews,  and  there 
is  a  small  congregation  (without  a  public  synagogue)  in  Madrid. 
In  1858  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  repealed.  Portugal,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  abolished  the  Inquisition  in  1811,  has  since 
i8a6  allowed  Jews  freedom  of  religion,  and  there  are  synagogues 
in  Lisbon  and  Faro.  In  Holland  the  Jews  were  admitted  to 
P<riiticallibcrtyini796.  At  present  more  than  half  of  tbe  Dutch 
Jews  are  concentrated  In  Amsterdam,  being  largely  engaged  in 
the  diamond  and  tobacco  trades.  Among  famous  names  of 
recent  times  foremost  stands  that  of  the  artist  Josef  Israels.  In 
1675  was  «>nsecrated  in  Amsterdam  the  syitagogue  which  is  still 
the  most  noted  Jewish  edifice  in  Ennqw.  Bel|^im  granted  full 
freedom  to  the  Jews  in  rSis,  and  the  community  has  since  180S 
been  organized  on  the  state  consistorial  system,  whidi  till 
recently  also  prevailed  in  France.  It  was  not  till  1S74  that  full 
religious  equality  was  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Switzerland.  But 
there  has  been  considerable  interference  (ostensibly  on  humani- 
tarian grounds)  with  the  Jewish  method  of  slau^tering  animals 
for  food  (Slu^ilah)  and  the  method  was  prohibited  by  a  refer- 
endum in  1S93.  In  the  same  year  a  similar  enactment  was 
passed  in  Saxony,  and  tlie  subject  Is  a  favourite  one  with  anti- 
Semites,  ■tibo  have  enUsted  on  tb^  tide  some  scientific  authori- 
ties, though  the  bulk  of  expert  opii^en  is  in  favor  of  Ske^itat 
(wet  Dmho,  Dos  ScUoditen,i&94).  In  Sweden  the  Jews  have  all 
the  lights  which  are  open  to  non-Lutherans;  they  cannot  become 
members  of  the  coundl  of  state.  In  Norway  there  u  a  small 
Jewish  settlement  (e^>ecially  in  Christiania)  who  are  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits  and  enjoy  complete  liberty.  Denmark 
has  for  long  been  distinguished  for  its  liberal  policy  towards  the 
Jews.  Since  1814  the  latter  have  been  eligible  as  magistrates, 
and  in  1849  full  equality  was  formally  ratified.  Many  Copen- 
hagen Jews  achieved  distinction  as  manufacturers,  merchants 
and  bankers,  and  among  famous  Jewish  men  of  letters  may  be 
specially  named  Georg  Brandes. 

The  story  of  tbe  Jews  In  Rusua  and  Rumania  reinaina  a  Uadt 
spot  on  the  European  record.  In  Russia  the  Jews  are  more 
numerous  and  more  harshly  treated  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  In  the  remotest  past  Jews  were  settled  in  much  of 
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the  territory  dow  included  in  Riualft,  but  they  are  Kin  treated 
as  aliens.  They  are  restricted  to  the  pale  of  Nttlement  which 
was  first  established  in  1791.  The  pale  DOW  iaduda  fifteen 
govenunenls,  and  under  the  Hay  lam  ei  189a  the  congestion  of 
the  Jewish  population,  the  denial  of  free- movement,  and  the 
exdusioQ  from  the  seneial  rights  of  dtisens  were  rendered  more 
•oppressive  than  ever  before.  The  right  to  leave  the  pak  is  indeed 
granted  (o  merdianu  of  the  first  gild,  to  dioie  pOMCMed  of 
certain  educational  diplomai,  to  vetenn  aoldiers  and  to  ceruin 
flifiri  of  skilled  artisans.  But  these  concessions  are  unfavour- 
ably interpreted  and  much  extortion  results.  Despite  a  huge 
emigrmtion  of  Jews  from  Russia,  the  congestion  within  the  pale 
is  the  canie  of  terrible  dcstitntkm  and  miicry.  Fierce  massacres 
occurred  in  Nizhniy-Novgorod  ia  188a,  andlnKiihfaieT  in  1903. 
Many  other  p(«rons  have  occurred,  and  the  coidftioB  i4  the 
Jews  has  been  reduced  to  one  of  abject  poverty  and  despair. 
Much  was  hoped  from  the  duma,  but  this  body  has  proved 
bittnly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  daim  for  liberty.  Yet  in  spite 
of  these  disabiliiie*  there  are  amongst  the  Russian  Jews  many 
enterprising  contractors,  skilful  doctors,  and  successful  lawyers 
and  scientists.  Ia  Rumania,  despite  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  Jews 
are  treated  as  aliens,  and  but  a  small  number  have  beoi  natural- 
ized. They  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  professions  and  are 
hampered  in  every  direction . 

53.  OrUnUil  CounlrUi. — In  the  Orient  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  has  been  much  improved  by  the  activity  of  Western 
organizations,  of  which  something  ia  said  in  a  later  paragraph. 
Modern  schools  have  been  set  up  in  many  places,  and  Palestine 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  notable  educational  and  agricultural 
revival,  while  technical  schools — such  as  the  agricultural  college 
near  Jaffa  and  the  schools  of  the  alliance  and  the  more  recent 
Bezalel  in  Jerusalem — have  been  established.  Turkey  has  always 
on  the  whole  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  much  is  hoped  from  the 
new  rCgime.  In  Morocco  the  Jews,  who  until  late  in  the  19th 
century  were  often  persecuted,  are  still  confined  to  a  nuUak 
(separate  quarter),  but  at  the  coast-towns  there  are  prosperous 
Jewish  commtinitles  mostly  engaged  in  commerce.  In  other 
parts  of  the  same  continent,  in  Egypt  and  in  South  Africa,  many 
Jews  have  settled,  participating  in  all  industrial  and  financial 
pursuits.  Recently  a  mission  has  been  sent  to  the  Falashas  of 
Abyssinia,  and  much  interest  has  been  felt  in  such  outlying 
branches  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  Black  Jews  o(  Cochin  and 
the  Bene  Israel  community  of  Bombay.  In  Persia  Jews  are 
often  the  viaims  of  popular  outbursts  as  well  as  of  official  extor- 
tion, but  there  are  fairly  prosperous  communities  at  Buahire, 
Isfahan,  Teheran  and  Kashan  (in  Shi  rax  they  are  in  low  catate). 
The  recent  advent  of  constitutional  govemmeat  may  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Jews. 

'  54.  The  Uniitd  Kintdowt. — The  general  course  of  Jewish 
history  in  England  has  been  indicated  above.  The  Jews  came 
to  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest;  they  were 
eqwiled  from  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1 190,  after  the  massacres  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  I.;  they  were  required  to  wear  badges 
in  1118.  At  the  end  of  the  lath  century  was  established  the 
"  exchequer  of  the  Jews,"  which  chiefly  dndt  with  suits  ooncem- 
ing  money-leading,  and  arranged  a  "  contimial  flow  of  money 
from  the  Jews  to  the  royal  treasury,"  and  a  so-cmlkd  **  pariia- 
uent  of  the  Jews  "  was  summoned  in  1341;  In  1375  was  enacted 
the  statute  da  JudaUmo  which,  among  other  things,  permitted 
the  Jews  to  bold  land.  But  this  concession  was  illnsoty,  and  as 
the  statute  prevented  Jews  from  engaging  in  finance — the  only 
ocaqtation  which  had  been  open  to  them — it  was  a  prelude  to 
tbeir  expulsion  in  ti90.  There  were  few  Jews  in  England  from 
that  datetill  the  Commonwealth.but  Jews  settled  intbe  American 
cidonies  eariier  in  the  tyth  century,  and  rendered  considerable 
aerricea  in  the  advancement  of  En^sh  commerce.  The  White- 
liall  conference  of  1655  marks  a  cbiunge  in  tbe  status  of  the  Jews 
in  England  itself,  for  though  no  definite  results  emerged  it  was 
clearly  defined  by  the  judges  that  there  was  no  legal  obstacle  to 
the  return  of  the  Jews.  CharlcsILin  tfi64Continued  Cromwell's 
loleraiit  policy.  No  serious  attempt  towwds  the  emancipBtion 
of  the  Jews  was  made  till  tbe  Natttialintion  Act  of  i7S3(  which 
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was,  however,  immediatdy  repealed.  Jews  no  longer  attached 
to  the  Synagogue,  sudi  as  the  Herscbds  and  Disraelis,  attained 
to  fame.  In  1830  the  first  Jemh  emancipation  bill  was  brought 
in  by  Robert  Grant,  but  it  was  not  till  the  legislation  of  1858- 
i860  that  Jews  obtained  full  parliamentary  rights.  In  other 
directions  progress  was  more  rapid.  The  office  of  sberiH  was 
thrownopen  to  Jews  in  1835  (Moses  Montcfiore,  sheriff  of  London 
was  knitted  in  1837);  ^  I,  L.  Goldsmid  was  made  a  baronet 
in  i84r,  Bano  Lionel  ds  Rothschild  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1847  (thou^  be  was  unable  to  take  his  seat).  Alderman  (Sir 
David)  Salomons  became  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1853  and 
Francis  Goldsmid  was  made  a  Q.C.  in  iSjS.  In  1873  Sir  George 
Jesscj  was  made  a  judge,  and  Lord  Rothschild  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  <tf  Lords  as  the  first  Jewish  peer  In  1886.  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  Jews  have  ben  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr  Herbert  Samuel  rtne  to  cabinet  rank  in  1909.  Sir  Matthew 
Nathan  has  been  governor  of  Hong-Kong  and  Natal,  and  among 
Jewish  statesmen  in  tbe  colonies  Sir  Julius  Vogel  and  V.  L. 
Solomon  have  been  prime  ministers  (Hyausom:  A  History  oj  tiu 
Jews  in  En^nd,  p.  341).  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  in 
the  British  coln^  the  Jews  everywhere  enjoy  full  citiscnship. 
In  fKt,  the  cokmics  emancipated  the  Jews  earlier  than  did  the 
mttfher  country.  Jews  were  settled  in  Canada  from  the  time 
of  Wolfe,  and  a  congregation  was  fotmded  at  Montreal  in  176S, 
and  since  1833  Jews  have  been  entitled  to  sit  in  tbe  Canadian 
parliament.  There  are  some  thriving  Jewish  agricultural  colonies 
in  the  same  dominion.  In  Australia  the  Jews  from  tbe  fiiU  were 
welcomed  on  perfectly  equal  terms.  The  oldest  congregation 
is  that  of  Sydney  (1B17};  the  Melbourne  community  dates  from 
1844.  Reverting  to  inddenu  in  England  itself,  in  1870  the 
abolition  of  university  tests  removed  all  restriaions  on  Jews  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  both  universities  have  since  elected 
Jews  to  professorships  and  other  posts  of  honour.  The  communal 
organization  of  English  Jewry  ii  somewhat  inchoate.  In  1841 
an  independent  reform  congregation  was  founded,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  have  always  maintained  their 
separate  existence  with  a  Haham  as  the  ecclesiastical  head.  In 
1870  was  founded  the  United  Synagogue,  which  is  a  metropolitan 
organization,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  more  recent 
Federation  of  Synagogues.  The  chief  rab&i,  who  Is  the  ecdeti- 
astical  head  of  the  United  Synagogue,  has  also  a  certain  amount 
of  authority  over  the  provincial  and  colonial  Jewries,  but  this 
is  nominal  rather  than  real.  The  provincial  Jewries,  however, 
participate  in  the  election  of  the  chief  rabbi.  At  the  end  of  1909 
was  bdd  the  first  conference  of  Jewish  ministers  in  London,  and 
from  this  is  expected  some  more  systematic  organization  of 
scattered  communities.  Anglo- Jewry  is  rich,  however,  in  chari- 
table, educational  and  literaiy  institutions;  chief  among  these 
rcapectivdy  may  be  named  the  Jewish  board  of  guardians 
(1859),  the  Jews'  college  (1855),  and  the  Jewish  hbtorical  sodety 
(1893).  Besides  the  distinctions  already  noted,  English  Jews 
have  risen  to  note  in  theology  (C.  G.  Montefiore),  in  literature 
(Israel  Zangwill  and  Alfred  Suiro).  in  art  (S.  Hart,  R.A.,  and 
;  S.  J.  Solomon,  R.^.)  in  music  (Ju^us  Beitedict  and  Frederick 
Hymen  Cowen).  More  than  1000  English  and  colonial  Jews 
partidpated  as  active  combatants  in  the  South  African  War. 
Tbe  immigration  of  Jews  from  Russia  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  ineffective  yet  oppresrive  Ah'cns  Act  of  190s.  (Full 
accounts  of  Anglo-Jewish  institutions  are  given  in  the  Jmddt 
YeoT-Buk  published  annually  since  rS9s.) 

55.  Tlu  American  Conlineni. — Closely  parallel  with  theprogreis 
of  the  Jews  in  En^and  has  been  their  steady  advancement  in 
America.  Jews  made  their  way  to  America  early  in  the  i6th 
century,  settling  in  Brazil  prior  to  the  Dutch  occupation.  Under 
Dutch  rule  they  enjoyed  full  dvil  rights.  In  Mexico  and  Peru 
they  fdt  under  the  ban  of  the  Inquisition.  In  Surinam  the  Jewa 
were  treated  as  British  subjects;  in  Barbadoes,  Jamaica  and  New 
York  they  are  found  asearly  as  the  first  half  of  the  t7th  century. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  the  Jews  of  America  took  a 
prominent  part  on  both  sides,  for  under  the  British  rule  many 
hadiisentowealthandhigbsodalposition.  Allerthe Dedaration 
of  Indl^endeiiEt,  Jews  are  found  all  over  Ameria,  when  they 
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have  long  esjoycd  com];Jete  emandpatioD,  ud  luve  caormotuly 
IncieaMd  in  numben,  owing  puticuUrly  to  inutugntion  from 
Ruiaa.  Hie  Americui  Jen  bore  thor  AM.n  in  the  Civil  War 
(7038  Jews  were  in  the  two  anniea),  and  have  always  identified 
themselves  closely  with  national  movemenU  such  as  the  emac- 
dpation  of  Cuba.  They  have  attained  to  hitb  auk  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  have  shown  most  sfdendid 
insUnces  of  far-sighted  and  generous  phUanthrofqr.  WitUn  the 
Synagogue  the  reform  movement  began  in  1815,  and  soon  won 
many  successes,  the  central  conference  of  American  rabbis  and 
Union  College  (1875)  at  Cincinnati  being  the  Instnunenu  of  this 
progress.  At  the  present  time  oitbodoz  Judaism  to  abo  again 
acquiring  its  due  position  and  the  Jewish  tbeologicsl  seminary 
of  America  was  founded  for  this  purpose.  In  1908  an  organiza- 
tion, inclusive  of  various  religious  aectipos,  was  founded  under 
the  description  "  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York."  There 
have  hecn  bmr  Jewiih  memben  of  the  Uidted  States  senate,  and 
about  30  of  the  national  House  of  Representativca.  Boides 
filling  many  diplomatic,  offices,  a  Jew  (0.  S.  Straus)  has  been  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Many  Jews  have  filled  professorial 
chain  at  the  univeiailieB,  othets  have  been  Judges,  and  in  art, 
literature  (there  to  a  noUble  Jewish  publicEtiMi  aodety),  indusuy 
and  commerce  have  rendered  considerable  services  to  national 
culture  and  prosperity.  American  universities  have  owed  much 
to  Jewish  generosity,  a  foremost  benefactor  of  these  (as  of  many 
other  Ameticao  institutions)  being  Jacob  Schiff.  Such  institu- 
tion as  the  Gnu  and  Dic^»ie  colleges  are  further  indications 
of  the  qilendid  activity  of  American  Jews  in  the  educational 
field.  The  Jews  of  America  have  also  taken  a  foremost  place 
in  the  succour  of  their  <^presied  brethren  io  Russia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  (FuU  accounts  of  American  Jewish  inslitu- 
tioM  are  given  In  the  Amtricait  Jariik  Year-Soek,  ptAlisbed 
annually  since  1899.) 

56.  AnIi-SemUim.— It  to  saddening  to  be  compelled  to  close 
thb  record  with  the  statement  that  the  progress  of  the  European 
Jews  received  a  serious  check  by  the  rise  of  modem  anti-Semi-- 
tism  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  191b  centuix.  While  in  Russia 
tfato  tooK  the  fonn  of  actual  mafsacre,  in  Germany  and  Austria 
it  assumed  the  shape  of  social  and  dvic  ostracism.  In  Germany 
Jews  are  still  rarely  admitted  to  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  army, 
univeitity  posts  are  very  difficult  of  access,  Judaism  and  its 
doctrines  are  denonnced  In  medieval  language,  and  a  tone  of 
hostility  prevails  In  many  public  utterances.  Jn  Austria,  as  in 
Germany,  anti-Semitism  to  a  tactoz  In  the  parliamentary  elections. 
The  legend  of  ritual  murder  (j.?.)  has  been  revived,  and  every 
obstadc  to  placed  in  the  way  of  the  free  intercourse  <rf  Jews  with 
their  Christian  fellow-dtiiena.  In  Ftance  Edouard  Adolphe 
Dtumont  led  the  way  to  a  dndlar  anlmodty,  and  the  papular 
fury  was  fanned  by  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  to  generally  fdt,  how* 
ever,  that  thto  recrudescence  of  anti-Semitism  to  a  paving  phase 
in  the  history  of  culture  (see  Amt-Saicmsii). 

57.  TA«  Ziduil  irescMMl.— The  Zioaist  movement  (see 
Ziotnsii),  founded  In  189$  by  Theodor  Herd  {q.v.)  was  in  a  sense 
the  outcome  of  anti-Semittom.  Its  object  was  the  foundation 
of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  but  though  it  aroused  much 
interest  it  failed  to  attract  tlie  naiorily  of  the  emancipated  Jews, 
and  the  mowraeat  has  of  tote  been  transforming  itself  into  m 
mere  effort  at  colonization.  Most  Jews  not  only  confidently  be- 
lieve that  their  owa  future  lies  in  progressive  develc^ment  viUttii 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  vrorld,  but  they  abo  hope  that 
a  similar  consummation  to  in  store  for  the  as  yet  unemandpated 
branches  of  Istad.  Hence  the  Jews  are  In  no  sense  intematioii- 
ally  organised.  The  influence  of  the  happier  communities  has 
been  exercised  on  behalf  of  those  in  a  worse  position  by  indivi- 
duals such  as  Sir  Moses  Montefioie  (q.v.)  rather  than  by  sodcties 
or  leagues.  From  time  to  time  incidenta  arise  which  appeal  to 
the  Jewish  sympathies  everywhere  and  Jobt  action  ensues. 
Such  incidents  were  the  Damascus  charge  of  ritual  murder  (1 840), 
the  forcible  bapttom  of  the  Italian  child  Mortara  (1858),  and  the 
Russian  pogroms  at  various  dates.  But  all  attempts  at  an 
international  union  of  Jews,  even  in  view  of  such  emerfrncies 
aa  these,  have  failed.   Each  country  has  iU  own  local  o^anisft- 


lion  for  dealing  with  Jewish  questions.  In  Fiance  the  AUiaiice' 
Israflite  (founded  in  1 860) ,  in  Engtond  the  Anglo- Jewish  Assoda- 
tion  (founded  io  1871),  in  Germany  the  Hilfsverein  der  deutschen 
Juden,  and  in  Austria  the  Israelittoche  AlUanz  ni  Wien  (founded 
i873),in  America  the  American  Jewish  Committee  (founded  1906), 
and  similar  organisations  in  other  countries  deal  only  incidentally 
with  political  affairs.  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  the 
education  of  Jews  in  the  Orient,  and  the  establishment  of  colonies 
and  technicd  institutions.  Baron  Hiisch  (f.*.)  founded  the 
Jewish  colonial  association,  which  has  undertaken  vast  colonizing 
and  educational  enterprises,  eapeciaUy  in  Argentina,  and  more 
recently  the  Jewish  territorial  oigaiuiatian  has  been  started  to 
found  a  hoine  for  the  oppressed  Jews  of  Russia.  All  these 
institutions  are  performing  a  great  regenerative  work,  and  the 
tribulations  and  disappoint  meats  of  the  last  decades  of  the  tgth 
century  were  not  all  loss.  Ihe  gain  oonstoted  in  the  rousing  of 
the  Jewish  consciDusnesa  to  more  virile  efforts  towards  a  doubt* 
end,  to  succour  tbe  penecuted  and  ennoble  the  ideals  irf  the 
emandpated. 

58.  5(afu(Ki.— Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  religioos  ceoMM  in 
•evenl  important  countries,  the  Jewuh  population  m  tlie  wodd  can 
only  be  given  by  infereuiu  eulmate.  The  following  appcwdmaie 
figureaare  taken  from  the  ^NcnMitiyfwifi  Ytar-Bc^tor  1909-1910 
and  are  baaed  on  limilar  eKiniate*  in  the  English  Jemitk  Year-BMk, 
the  Jmisk  Bncydoprdia,  NoMig's  JUitclu  SlatUHk  and  the  RtpcrU 
of  the  Alliance  larMliie  Univendle  Accordifv  to  tbeae  eatimates 
the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  world  in  the  year  named  ns 
approximately  ii.joo/xx).  Of  thii  total  there  were  in  the  Briiith 
Empire  about  380,000  Jews  (British  Itlc*  a<o,ooo,  London  accounts 
for  iso.ooo  ol  thae;  Canada  and  British  Columbia  60,000:  India 
iS/xx);  South  Africa  40/300).  The  laiscsi  Jewish  populations  were 
thoie  of  RuMia  (5,315/xio),  Auuria-Hungary  (3.oS4.aoo),  United 
Staples  of  America  (t,777.<»o),  Germany  (6o7/)ao,a(  whom  009,000 
were  in  Prussia),  Tuncy  (463400.  of  wnom  some  78,000  rended  in 
Palestine),  Rumanto  (130,000).  Morocco  (109MO)  and  HoOaDd 
(io6/>oo).  Others  of  the  more  important  total*  are:  France  uxeo 
(beHdes  Algeria  63,000  and  Tunis  6>,aoo):  Italy  53,000;  ¥tM 
40,000;  Egypt  30,000;  Bulgarto  36400:  Argentine  ttepublic  JOaOOo: 
Tripoli  19,000; Turkeuan  and  AfghanUtan  14400;  Swiuerland  and 
Belgium  each  11,000:  Mexico  9000;  Greece  8000:  Servia  6000; 
Sweden  and  Cuba  each  4000;  Denmark  3500;  Brsiil  and  Abyts^nia 
(Falaihas)  each  3000;  ^ain  and  Portugal  isoo;  China  and  Japoa 
aooa  There  are  also  Jews  In  Curacao,  Surinam.  Luxemburg, 
Norway.  Peru,  Crete  and  Vcneiuda;  bat  in  none  of  these  dees  tfi* 
Jewbh  poputotioo  much  cMeed  1000. 

BlSLtOCItArilT.— H.  Craeu,  Ctschichle  der  Juden  (tl  voti.,  t8S3- 
1875:  several  subsequent  editions  of  separate  volume*;  Eng.  trans. 
S  volt.,  1891-13^3);  the  worics  of  L.  Zum:  Jmisk  Eiuyci»ffiia 

fasiim;  jjublications  of  Jewish  tocirtics.  iuch  as  Etodu  Jmimg, 
tvihh  historical  ^ictica  of  England  and  America,  German  Ustorfr 
cal  commU>$ion,  Julius  Baroschsociciy  (Rununia], SodcfasUttcnria 
Hunsarico-Iudaica,  the  Viennese  communal  publicstioflK  and  many 
others  to  which  may  be  added  the  20  vols,  of  the  Jnaidt  Qmuhuiy 
ttetiea;  Scherer,  RtcMcte^^tnitu  dcr  Juden  (1901);  M.  Godemaan 
Clschickle  dfs  Er:iehiinfiwettns  tind  dtr  Culiurder  Judtn  (iSSo,  &c.); 
A.  Leroy- Beau  lieu,  Utatl  amont  Saltans  (1895);  I.  Abraharn. 
Jrwtsk  Lijetn  the  AltdJIt  Airi  Miy-i:  G.  F.  Abbott,  hrael  in  Eiircpt 

N.L.riie  GesckKkteinjmtchen  KoUm  (190T,  Ac.);  No~.-\^  jJis,  ht 
Slaii^iit  (i903);aiMl  such  spedal  worhiaa  H.  Cnaa,  Cc.'j'ij  Jud^::^ 

(i8ir).  &c.  (L  A.) 

JEWSBUBT,  GERALDINB  BNMOR  (iSia-1880),  En^ 
writer,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jewsbury,  a  MancheUer  merchant, 
wasbomin  iStsat  Mcasham, Oerlqnhtre.  Her fint novel,  2ae; 
libe0'utoryff7H«£fsn,waB  published  in  1845,  and  was  foUowcd 
by  The  Half  Sisters  (1S4S),  iforfiiN  Withers  (1851),  Coiulanca 
Herbert  (1855),  The  Sorrows  of  CemlUily  (1856),  XifU  or  If  rMf 
(i8s9).  In  1850  she  was  invited  by  Charles  Dickens  to  write 
for  HtusduU  Wtris;  for  nuay  years  she  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Alkeiutmm  and  ether  Joumato  and  magadnes. 
It  to,  however,  mainly  on  account  of  her  friendship  with  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  liis  wife  that  her  name  to  remembered.  Carlyle 
described  her,  after  thdr  fint  meeting  in  1841  >  as  *'  one  of  the  most 
hitercsting  young  women  I  have  seen  for  yean;  dear  ddicate 
Kose  and  courage  looking  out  of  her  smaP  sylph-like  figure." 
From  thto  time  till  Mrs  Carlyle's  death  in  1866,  Gcrsldine  Jews- 
bury  was  the  most  intimate  of  her  friends.  The  selectioits  from 
Ceraldine  Jewsbury'sieiiers  to  Jane  Welsh  Cariyle(i89>,ed.  Mrs 
Alesander  Irdaad)  prove  how  confidential  were  the  relations 
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bcfWM  the  two  women  for  a  quarter  of  k  century.  In  1854 
Uin  Jewsbuiy  temoved  Icom  Mancbester  to  LoodoD  to  be  near 
her  trie  ad.  To  her  Ctriyle  turaed  for  sympathy  when  hit  wife 
died;  and  At  hb  tequot  ahe  wrote  down  wnie  "  btcfniditcal 
anecdota  "  of  Mn  Cariyle^  childhood  and  carfy  manled  life. 
Cailyle's  comment  was  that "  few  or  none  of  these  narrativet  are 
correct  in  details,  but  there  ii  a  certain  mythical  truth  in  all  or 
moat  of  them;"  and  he  added,  "  the  Genldine  accomls  of  her 
(Alls  Cariyk*!)  chfldhood  an  subatantlally  comet."  He  ac- 
cepted then  as  the  groundwork  for  his  own  essay  on  "  Jane 
Wdsh  Cariyle,"  with  which  they  were  therefore  incorpotati^  by 
Fitwde  when  editing  Cailyle's  Rtminitctncts.  Mns  Jewsbury 
was  consulted  by  Fnude  when  be  was  piqiaring  Cariyle't 
bioBia|Aiy,  and  her  iceoUcctlDa  of  ha  fiiend'a  eonfidcBCca  con- 
firmed the  imgdclDQ  that  Carlyle  had  on  one  occasion  used 
phystcml  violence  towards  his  wife.  Hiss  Jewsbuiy  further 
infonned  Fmude  that  the  secret  of  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
Cariylea  lay  in  the  fact  that  Cailyte  had  been  "  one  <rf  those 
peraona  who  oaght  never  to  have  mairied,"  and  that  Mis  Cariyle 
bad  at  one  time  ooatemplated  having  ber  naitiage  legally  an- 
nulled (see  My  Rdotittu  wilk  CaH:^,  by  James  Anthony  Froude, 
1903).  The  endeavour  has  been  made  to  discredit  Miss  Jews- 
buty  in  relation  to  this  matter,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
gnund  lor  doubting  that  she  aomtat^y  tcpeated  what  she  h«l 
learnt  bom  Mm  Cailyle's  own  Hps.  Miss  Jewsbuiy  died  in 
London  on  the  ajrd  of  September  tSSou 

JEW'S  BARS,  the  popular  name  of  a  fungus,  known  botanl- 
caDy  as  Hirnetia  amitiu«^tid«*,  so  called  from  iu  Aapa,  which 
somewhat  lewmbha  a  human  ear.  It  is  veiy  tUn,  flssttda,  flesh- 
coloured  to  dark  brown,  aitd  one  to  three  tochc*  bnsd.  It  is 
common  on  branches  of  elder,  which  it  often  kills,  and  is  also 
found  on  elm,  willow,  oak  and  other  ttees.  It  Wis  lonnerly 
prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  dropQr. 

JKirS  HABP,  or  Jaw's  Tuwr  {Tt.  pMMt,  O.  Fr.  trompt, 
ptndt;  Cer.  itmiiiiarmmika,  UatiUrtmt^,  Bnammeuen;  lul. 
tcaecia-fmtitri  or  tPiuta-peHiiere),  a  small  musical  instrument 
of  percussion,  known  for  centuries  all  over  Europe.  "Jew's 
tramp  "  is  the  older  name,  and  "  trump  "  is  stiD  used  In  parts 
f>f  Great  Britain.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  "  Jew's  " 
fRMB  "  iaws  "  or  Fr.  jeu,  but,  though  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
for  associating  the  instrument  with  the  Jews,  It  Is  certain  that 
"  Jew's  "  is  the  original  form  (see  the  Iftw  En^itk  Dictionary  and 
C.  B.  Mount  ia  NaUt  and  Ourin  (Oct.  >3,  1S97,  p.  331). 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  slender  tongue  ^  steel  riveted  at 
one  end  to  the  base  of  a  pear-shaped  steel  lo<v;tbeolherendor 
the  tongue,  left  free  and  pnaing  out  between  the  two  bnnches 
ol  the  fnune,  terminates  in  a  sharp  bend  at  right  angles,  to  enable 
the  pbycr  to  deprm  it  by  an  elastic  blow  and  thus  set  It  vibrating 
idiile  firmly  pressing  the  branches  of  the  frame  against  his  teeth. 
The  vibrations  of  the  steel  tongue  produce  a  compound  sound 
composed  of  a  fundament^  and  its  harmonics.  By  using  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  as  a  leamtator,  each  lisimonic  in  succession 
can  be  isdaled  and  reinforced,-  giving  the  instrument  the 
compass  shewn.  Tlw  lown  hamMnks  of  the  series  cannot  be 
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obtained,  owing  to  the  limited  caparity  of  the  resonating  cavity. 
The  Mack  notes  on  the  stave  show  the  scale  which  may  be 
pfodoccd  by  using  two  harps,  one  tuned  a  fourth  above  the 
other.  The  player  on  the  Jew's  harp,  in  order  to  isolate  the 
harmonics,  frames  his  mouth  as  though  Intending  to  pronounce 
the  various  vowels.  At  the  b<«inning  of  the  iQth  century, 
when  much  energy  and  Ingenuity  were  being  expended  in  all 
countries  upon  the  invention  oI  new  musical  instruments,  the 
MatiUrvmmd,  re-christened  UuadkarmMica  (the  most  tstimial 
of  an  its  names),  attracted  altenlfon  in  Germany  Helnrlch 
ScbcQiler  devbed  an  ingcnknis  bolder  with  a  handle,  to  contain 
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five  Jew's  harps,  aU  tuned  to  different  notes;  by  holding  one  hi 
each  band,  a  large  compass,  with  duplicate  notes,  became  avail- 
able; he  called  this  complex  Jew's  harp  i4iva<  and  with  it  played 
themes  with  variatitms,  marches,  Scotch  reds,  lie.  Other 
vfainosi,  such  as  Eulenslehi,  a  native  ol  Wllrtemberg,  achieved 
the  same  result  by  jdadng  the  variously  tuned  Jew^  haips  upon 
the  table  in  front  of  him,  taking  them  up  and  setting  them  down 
as  required.  Eulenstein  created  a  sensation  in  Lomkn  In  1837 
by  playing  on  no  fewer  than  siitcen  Jew^  harps.  In  t8s8 
Sir  Charles  Wbeatstone  puUfshcd  an  essay  on  the  tcdudque  <tf 
the  instrument  ia  ibe  QiiarteHy  Journal  of  Scineo.      (K.  S.) 

JBZBBBL  (Heb.  i-§M,  perhaps  an  artificial  form  to  suggest 
"  un-cxaked,"  a  divine  name  or  its  equivalent  would  nstarally 
be  npccted  instead  <rf  the  fint  pliable),  wife  of  Ahsb,  khig  of 
Isnd  (i  Kings  ivl  st),  and  motbtf  of  AthaUah,  In  the  BiUe. 
Her  father  Eth-haal  (Itbobsl,  Jos.,  tntn  Ap.  1.  18)  was  king  of 
Tyre  and  priest  of  the  goddess  Astarte.  He  had  usurped  the 
throne  and  was  tbefirst  Important  Phoenician  king  after  Hiram 
(see  PBontKU).  JesAel,atn»dau|^terofapriestof  Astirte. 
showed  beneU  hostile  to  the  wond4>  of  Yahweh,  and  to  bis 
prophets,  whom  she  rdenllesily  pursued  (1  Kings  xvill.  4-13;  see 
Eujab).  She  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  virile  character,  and 
became  notorious  for  the  part  she  took  in  the  matter  of  Naboth's 
vineyard.  When  the  JenecUte*  sbetkh  refuted  to  seD  the 
fkttfly  Inheritance  to  the  king,  Jesebel  tteadiciwsly  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  (rf  treason,  and  with  the  help  of  false 
witnesses  he  was  found  guilty  sad  condemned  to  death.  For 
this  the  pmpbel  EUJab  pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upm  Ahab 
and  Jesdwl,  which  was  fulfilled  when  Jehu,  who  was  sndntcd 
king  St  ZUuia's  Instigation,  killed  the  son  Jehoram,  msssacred 
all  the  family,  and  had  Jesebel  destroyed  (i  Kings  zxi.;  3  Kings 
is.  tJ-aS).  What  is  told  of  her  comes  from  sources  written 
under  the  biflnence  of  strong  religious  bias;  among  the  exagger- 
ations most  be  reckoned  i  Kinp  xvOI.  tj,  iriildi  is  Incmnistent 
witbxhLtSandxxii.6.  A  literal  inteipreUlhm  of  the  reference 
to  Jesebel's  idolatry  (a  Kings  Ix.  ji)  has  made  her  name  a  by- 
word for  a  false  prophetess  in  Rev.  il.  so.  Her  name  is  often 
used  in  modem  En^sh  as  a  synonym  for  an  abandoned  woman 
or  one  who  paints  ber  fkce.  <S.  A.  C-) 

nxm  (Heb.  "  Gad  sows  **),  the  capital  of  the  Israelite 
monarchy  under  Ahab,  and  the  scene  of  stirring  Biblical  events 
(t  Sam.  xxix.  i;  i  Kings  xxi.;  3  Kings  Ix.  31-37).  The  name  was 
abo  ^iplied  to  the  great  plain  (Esdradon)  dominated  by  the 
dty  ("valley  of  Jezrcel,"  Josh.  xvii.  16,  &c.).  The  site  has 
never  been  lost,  and  the  present  village  Ztrcln  retains  the  name 
radically  unchanged.  In  Greek  (e.g.  Judith)  the  name  appears 
under  the  form  'EoipaiikA;  it  is  Slradda  in  the  Berdtanx  PUpim, 
and  to  the  Crusaders  the  place  was  known  as  i'artKiii  GcrimrM. 
Tbe  modem  stone  vOisge  stands  on  a  bare  rocky  knoll,  500ft. 
above  the  Imisd  northern  valley,  at  the  north  extremity  of  a 
long  ledge,  terminating  in  steep  clifTi,  forming  pan  of  the  chain 
of  Mt  Gilboo.  The  buildings  are  modem,  but  some  scanty 
remains  of  rock-hewn  wine  presses  and  a  few  scattered  sarcophagi 
mstk  the  antiquity  of  the  site.  The  view  over  the  plains  b  fine 
snd  extensive.  It  b  vain  now  to  look  for  Alult's  pdacc  c* 
Naboth's  vineyard.  The  fountain  mentioned  in  i  Sam.  xxix.  i 
Is  perhaps  the  fine  spring  'Ain  d  Ueiyyila,  north  of  the  village, 
a  shallow  pool  of  good  water  full  of  small  fish,  rising  between 
black  bsssit  boulders:  or  more  probably  the  copious  'Aim  Jalad. 

A  second  dty  named  Jesreel  lay  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah, 
somewhere  near  Hefann  (Josh.  xv.  56)^  Thb  was  the  native 
place  of  Davkl^  wife  Abiaoam  (i  Sam.  xzv.  43). 

See,  for  an  excellent  description  of  the  «enery  and  hbtory  of  the 
Iwaelite  Jeareel,  G.  A.  Smith,  Hiil.  Ctog.  xtx. 

JHABUA.  a  native  state  of  Central  India,  in  the  Bbopawar 
agency.  Area,  with  the  dependency  of  Rutanmsl,  1336  sq.  m. 

'  See  ABg.  mutik.  Zlg-  (Leipzig.  1816),  p.  506.  and  Bci&wr  s, 
where  tbe  conatructkm  of  the  initrumentt  it  described  and  iIIub- 
trainl  and  the  system  of  notation  shown  in  vsrimia  pieces  of  music. 

■According  to  another  tradition  Naboth  lived  at  Samaria  (xxL  t 
ILXXI,  18  icq.;  cf.  xxii.  38).  A  dmihr  confusion  ivgarding  the 
king's  home  appears  in  a  Kings  It.  1 1  compared  with  sk  i.  17 
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Pop.  (1901),  80,889.  More  than  haU  the  inhsbiunu  bdong  to 
tlie  aboriginal  BhiU.  Estimated  revenue,  £7000;  tribute, 
£■000.  Manganese  and  opium  arc  exported,  '^le  cUef,  whose 
title  is  raja,  k  a  Rajput  of  the  Rathor  clan,  descended  !rom  a 
bnncb  of  the  Jodhpur  family.  R*}B  Udai  Singh  was  invested 
in  1898  with  the  povren  of  administntion. 

The  town  of  JHABUA  (pop.  3354)  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  UJte, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  walL  A  dispensary  and  a  guest - 
Iwuse  were  cMstnicted  to  oommenonte  Qiieeo  Victocia's 
Diai^ond  JnUlee  In  1897. 

JHAL4WAB. «  native  stat«  of  India,  fh  the  Rijpiitana  acency, 
pop.  (1901),  90.17s;  estimated  revenue,  £16,000;  tribute,  £7000. 
Area,  810  sq.  m.  The  ruling  family  of  Jbalawar  belongs  to  the 
Jhala  dan  of  Rajputs,  and  their  ancestots  were  petty  chiefs 
o(  Halwad  in  the  diittict  of  Jhalawar,  in  XatUamr.  About 
1709  one  of  the  yonnger  sont  of  th«  hend  of  the  dan  left  his 
country  with  his  son  to  try  his  fortunes  at  Delhi.  At  Kotah 
he  left  his  son  hfadhu  Singh,  who  soon  became  a  favourite  with 
the  maharaja,  and  received  froin  liim  an  important  post,  which 
became  hercditaiy.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the  Kouh  raju 
(1771),  the  country  was  left  to  the  diat|e  of  Zallm  Sin|ji,  « 
descendant  of  Madhu  Singh.  From  that  time  Zalim  Singh  was 
the  real  ruler  of  Kotah.  He  brought  it  to  a  wonderful  stale  of 
prosperity,  and  under  tus  adminbtntion,  which  lasted  over 
forty-five  ycan«  the  Kotah  tenitoiy  was  respected  by  ill  puUei. 
In  1838  it  was  lewlved,  iritb  the  consent  of  the  cUef  cf  Kotah. 
to  dismember  the  state,  and  to  create  the  new  principality  of 
Jbalawar  as  a  separate  provition  for  the  descendants  of  Zalim 
Singh.  The  districts  then  severed  from  Kotah  were  considered 
to  represent  one-third  (£110,000)  of  the  Incooio  of  Kotah;  by 
treaty  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  British,  and 
agTeedtopayanannualtributeof£8ooe.  Uadan  Singh  reodved 
the  title  of  ftiaharaja  rana,  and  was  placed  on  the  same  fooling  as 
the  other  chiefs  in  Rajpuiana.  He  died  in  1845.  An  adopted  100 
of  his  successor  took  the  name  of  Zalim  Sn^  In  187s  on  becom- 
ing chief  of  Jbalawar.  Me  was  a  minor  and  was  not  invested 
with  governing  powers  till  1S84.  Owing  to  his  maladminis- 
tration, his  relations  with  the  Britbh  government  became 
•trained,  and  he  wit  finally  deposed  in  18961  "  on  account  of 
perslsteBt  misgovemment  ind  inoved  unfitness  for  the  powers 
of  I  ruling  chief."  He  went  to  live  at  Benares,  on  a  pension  of 
£3000;  and  the  administration  was  jdaced  in  the  hands  of  the 
Brilub  resident.  After  much  consideration,  the  government 
molved  in  1S97  to  break  up  the  state,  reatoring  the  greater  part 
to  Kotah,  bttt  forming  the  two  districts  of  ^«i»»i«f>  and  the 
Chaumahli  into  a  new  state,  which  came  into  eiist»ce  In  1899, 
and  of  which  Kunwtr  Bhiwam'  Singh,  a  descendant  of  the 
original  Zalim  Sin^,  was  qipoioted  cUef. 

Tlie  chief  town  b  Paian,  or  Jhalkapatak  (pop. 7955),  founded 
close  to  an  old  site  by  Zalim  Sngh  in  1796,  by  the  side  of 
an  artificial  lake.  It  b  the  centre  of  trade,  the  chief  exporu 
of  the  state  being  ojHum,  <»I-seeds  and  cotton.  The  palace  is 
at  the  cantonment  or  chhaoni,  4  m.  north.  The  ancient  site 
near  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  dty  of  Chandrawati,  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  time  cl  Aurangzeb.  The  finest 
feature  of  its  remains  is  the  temple  of  Sitikswar  Hibadevi 
U.  600). 

JHAHG,  a  town  and  district  of  Britbh  India,  in  the  Hultan 

division  of  the  Punjab.  Tbe  town,  which  forms  one  munidpality 
with  the  newer  and  now  more  important  quarter  of  Uaghiana, 
b  about  3  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Chenab.  Founded 
by  Mai  Khan,  a  Sial  chieftain,  in  it  long  formed  the 

capital  ofaMahommedan  state.  Pop.  (t  901),  34,38s.  Ha|^na 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  metal  ware. 

The  DiSTUCT  or  Jhakc  extends  along  both  sides  of  tbe 
Chenab,  induding  its  confluences  with  tbe  Jhelum  and  the 
Ravi.  Area,  3716  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  378.6951  showing  an 
apparent  decrease  of  r3  %  in  tlie  deode,  due  to  the  creation  of 
the  diurict  of  Lyallpur  in  1904.  But  actually  the  population 
increased  by  133  %  on  tbe  old  area,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Chenab  canal  and  the  colonisation  of  the  tract  irrigated  by  it. 
Within  Jbing  nuoy  thousands  of  icrei  of  govcnnnent  waste 
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have  been  allotted  to  colonfiti,  whoue  lepoited  to  be  flotttfsUBC. 
A  branch  of  the  Nonh-Western  railway  enters  the  distria  hi 
this  quarter,  extending  throughout  !u  entire  length.  The 
Southern  Jedi  Doab  n^way  serves  the  south.  Tht  prioc^ul 
InduMfiei  ire  the  ginning,  preving  ind  weaving  of  cottan. 

Jbing  contains  the  ruins  of  Shorkot,  identified  with  one  «( 
the  towns  taken  by  Alexander.  In  modem  times  the  Ustory  of 
Jhang  centres  in  the  famous  dan  of  Sials,  who  exercised  w» 
extensive  sway  over  a  targe  tract  between  Sbabpur  and  Msltan, 
with  tittle  dependence  on  the  Imperial  court  at  Ddhl,  iintQ  they 
finally  fell  befwe  the  all-absnUng  power  of  Ranjit  Sbigh.  Tite 
Siab  of  Jhang  are.  Habommedans  of  Rajput  descent,  whose 
ancestor,  Rai  Shankar  of  Daranagar,  emigrated  eariy  in  the 
13th  century  from  the  Gangetic  Doab.  In  tlw  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  Hahamji  Raqjit  Sngh  invaded  Jhang,  and  eap- 
tured  the  Sial  chieftain^  territory.  The  latter  recovered  s  small 
portion  afterwards,  which  he  was  iillowed  to  retain  on  payment 
of  a  yeariy  tribute.  In  1847,  after  the  establishment  of  tbe 
British  agency  at  Lahore,  the  district  came  under  tbe  charge  of 
the  British  govenuncnt;  and  In  1848  Ismail  Khan,  the  Sill 
leader,  rendoed  Important  services  against  the  rcbd  chiefs,  for 
which  he  recdved  a  pension.  During  the  hfuliny  of  1857  the 
Sial  leader  again  proved  hb  loyalty  by  serving  in  person  on  tbe 
British  side.  Hb  pension  was  afterwards  increased,  and  he 
obtained  the  title  of  klun  faibadur,  with  1  small  jagir  for  life. 

JHAm.  I  dty  and  district  of  British  IndU,  in  tbe  Allahabad 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  Thcdty  b  the  centre  of  the 
Indian  Midland  railway  system,  whence  four  lines  diverge  to 
Agra,  Cawnpore,  AUahsbad  and  BhopaL  Pop.  (1901),  SSJM. 
A  atone  fort  crowns  1  neighbotnlng  lock.  Formerly  the  c^til 
of  I  Mahratu  prindpality,  which  bpsed  to  the  Britbh  in  1853, 
it  was  during  the  Mutiny  the  scene  of  disaffection  and  massacre. 
It  was  then  made  over  to  Cwalior,  but  has  been  taken  back  in 
exchange  for  other  territory.  Even  when  the  dty  was  witfain 
GnUior,  the  dvll  headquarters  and  the  cantonment  were  at 
Jhand  Nioibid,  tmder  its  wilb.  Jbansi  b  the  principal  centre 
for  the  agricultural  trade  of  the  dbttict,  bat  its  minufacture* 
are  small. 

The  DimiCT  or  Jhansi  wis  enlarged  in  i89t  by  the  incor- 
poration of  tbe  former  district  of  Lilitpur,  which  exiokb 
farther  into  the  hill  country,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
nativestates.  Combined  area,  3618sq.m.  Pop.  (1901), 616,7 59 
showing  a  decrease  of  10  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  tbe  resulu  of 
famine.  Tbe  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Indian  Midland  tail- 
way  serve  the  district,  which  forms  1  portion  of  tbe  biU  country 
of  Btmddkhand,  sloping  down  from  the  outliers  of  the  ^nndbyan 
range  on  the  south  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Jumna  on  the  north. 
The  extreme  south  u  composed  of  paralld  rows  of  long  and 
narrow-ridged  hills.  Through  the  intervening  valleys  Ihe  riven 
flow  down  impetuously  over  ledges  of  granite  or  quarts.  Nonk 
of  the  hilly  region,  the  rocky  granite  chains  gradually  ]eat  thcm- 
sdves  in  dusters  of  smaller  hills.  The  northern  ponitm  consists 
of  tbe  level  plain  ol  Bundelkhand,  distinguished  tor  its  deep  Mack 
soil,  known  as  mar,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  ot 
cMtmi.  Tbe  dbtrict  b  intersected  or  bounded  by  three  priodpal 
rivers — the  Pahuj,  Betwi  and  Dhisan.  The  dbtrict  b  much  cat 
op,  and  portions  of  it  are  insidated  by  the  surrounding  native 
Slates.  Tbe  priodpal  crops  are  millets,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  pubca, 
wheat,  gram  and  barley. '  Tbe  destructive  kaiu  grass  has  provrd 
as  great  a  pest  here  as  elsewhere  in  Bundelkhand.  JlMnsi  is 
espedally  eipcMed  to  blights,  droughts,  floods,  hailstorms,  epi- 
demics, and  their  natural  consequence — famine. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  history  of  thii 
dbtrict  before  the  period  of  Chandel  rule,  about  the  itth  century 
of  our  era.  To  this  epoch  must  be  referred  the  artificial  rcscr- 
vcHTsand  architectural  remaiasof  the  billy  re^n.  ThcCbandeli 
were  succeeded  by  their  servants  the  Khangan,  who  built  tbe 
fort  oF  Katir,  lying  just  outside  the  British  border.  About 
the  14th  century  the  Bundelas  poured  down  upon  the  trains, 
and  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  repon  which 
now  bean  their  name.  The  Mahommedan  governors  were 
censlaatly  niking  irruptions  into  the  Bundela  country;  tad  n 
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ITS*  ChhkUr  Sal,  the  Bundda  cUefUin.  called  in  tlie  aid  of  the 
Mahrattos.  They  came  to  hii  atsiatance  with  their  accusUHned 
promptilude,  and  were  rewarded  on  the  taj*'>  death  in  1734, 
br  the  beqnint  of  <*Mhird  of  Ua  doobdona.  Their  acniiml 
iooBded  the  dty  oC  Jhasai,  and  peopled  it  With  inhabituU 
^rom  Orchhe  aUte. .  In  1806  Britiah  protection  waa  promised 
to  the  Mahratu  chief,  and  in  1817  the  pcdiwa  ceded  to  the 
Eaat  India  Compksy  all  hia  rigbU  over  Bunddkhand.  In  1853 
the  raja  died  cMMfcaa,  and  hi*  tcnltoilaa  lapsed  to  the  Britiah. 
The  Jhanii  atate  and  the  Jabnut  and  Chanderi  dlatfktB  wen 
then  formed  into  a  auperintenden^.  The  widow  of  the  imla 
considered  hendf  aggrieved  becauie  she  waa  not  allowed  to 
adopt  an  heir,  and  becaoae  the  alanghtcr  of  cattle  waa  pcnnitted 
in  the  Jbanai  tetzitocy.  Reports  wan  tpnad  which  exdted 
the  vd^mif  pnfwUcea  o(  the  Hindna.  The  evenu  of  1857 
Bcasdin^y  foond  jhansi  ripe  for  mutiiqr.  In  June  a  few  men 
of  the  latfanativeinfantryseizedthefortcontainijig  the  treasure 
and  mapane,  and  naaaacred  the  Eimpeu  offices  of  the 
^niMB.'  Ewybeie  the  Bsual  anarchic  quatwla  rooe  amoni 
the  rebels,  and  the  coantiy  waa  plundered  merdleasty.  The 
nni  put  hcndf  at  the  head  ot  the  rebels,  and  died  bmvdy  in 
battle.  It  was  not  till  November  1858,  after  a  leriea  of  sharp 
contesU  with  vaiknia  coerflla  leaden^  that  the  wnk  of  remgaa- 
liation  waa  fa&dr  W  <">  '■■^ 

I  jnELin.  or  JsHuuf  (Hydsf^  of  the  Gnda),  ft  river  of 
nvthera  India.  It  b  the  moat  westerly  of  the  "  five  rivera"  of 
the  Punjab.  It  risci  fn  the  north-east  of  the  Kaahmtr  aUte, 
flows  through  the  dty  of  Srina|^  and  the  Wular  Ute,  isauca 
tltraa^  the  Fir  Pin]u  nnge  br  ttaa  naiww  pam  of  Baramula, 
snd  enMa  British  teRitoiy  In  the  Jhdum  distrkt.  Thnce  it 
flows  through  the  idaina  of  the  Punjab,  framing  the  boundary 
between  the  Jech  Doab  and  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab,  and  finally 
join*  the  Chenab  at  T^nmu  after,  a  courae  of  450  miles.  The 
Jhdum  coloqr,  In  the  Sbahpur  district  of  the  Punjab,  fbnned  on 
the  enople  of  the  Chenab  ookmy  In  rgoi,  is  designed  to  contain 
« total  irrigable  area  of  1,130,000  acres.  The  Jhdum  canal  b  a 
mailer  work  than  the  Cbenab  canal,  but  its  silt  b  noted  for 
hs  fntilidng  qualities.  Both  pnjecta  have  brou^t  great 
prciperity  to  the  cdtlvaton. 

-  JHBLin.  -or  Jnuit,  a  town  and  dbtikt  of  British  Indb, 
In  the  Rawalpindi  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  b  dtuated 
oa  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river  Jhdum,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  the  NwUi-Wcstem  lulway,  103  m.  N.  of  Lahme.  Pop.  (1901)1 
s4^Si-  It  b  •  modem  town  with  rivcx  and  nihny  tnde 
(principolly  In  tloiber  (rmn  Kashmir),  boat-buildfaig  and  canton- 
ments for  a  cavalry  and  four  infantry  re^menta. 
I  The  DisTUCt  ov  jBEttw  stretdiea  from  the  river  Jhdum 
■Imoat  to  the  Indus.  Area,  1813  sq.  m.  Pop.  (tgoi),  5er,434, 
showing  a  decrease  of  a  %  in  the  decsde.  Salt  is  quairied  at  the 
Kayo  mine  in  the  Salt  RAnge.  There  are  two  coal-mines,  the 
only  ones  worked  in  the  province,  from  which  the  North- Western 
railway  obtains  iMut  of  its  siqtply  of  coal.  The  chief  centre  of 
the  fait  trade  b  Find  Dadan  Khan  (pop,  13,770).  The  dbtrict 
b  CTBsaed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Notth-Westcm  railway,  and 
also  travened  along  the  south  by  a  branch  line.  .The  river 
Jhdtim  b  navigable  throu^ioat  the  district,  which  forms  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  a  rugged  Himalayan  qnir,  extending 
between  the  Indus  and  Jhdum  to  the  borden  of  the  Sind  Sagar 
Doab.  lu  aceneiy  b  very  pictoresque,  although  not  of  so  wild 
a  character  as  the  movntain  re^on  of  Rawalpindi  to  the  north, 
and  Is  U^ted  up  in  idaces  by  sn^ing  petdiea  <rf  cultivated  valley. 
The  badbone  of  the  dbtria  b  formed  by  the  Salt  Range,  a 
tc^b  line  of  panlld  hiUs  running  in  three  long  foriu  from  east 
to  «e*t  thRMghoot  its  iriule  breadth.  The  nnge  rises  In  bold 
pnc^ilcci,  l»^en  by  gorges,  dotbed  with  brashwood  and  tra- 
versed by  atrcams  which  are  at  first  pure,  but  aoon  become 
impregnated  with  the  saline  matter  over  which  they  pass. 
Between  the  line  of  hilb  lies  a  i^uresque  table-land,  in  which 
the  beantifnl  BttU  take  of  Kaltar  Kahar  nestles  amongst  the 
ninar  ridges.  North  of  the  Salt  Range,  the  owntty  extends 
opwaidt  in  an  elevated  plateau,  diveidfied  1^  countlos  ravina 
and  fisBorca,  untS  it  iota  Usdf  In  tangled  maaam  of  Rawa^iiwli 


mountains.  In  tUs  rugged  tract  cultlvatioa  b  rare  and  difficult, 
the  soil  being  choked  with  saline  matter.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Salt  Range,  however,  a  small  strip  id  levd  soil  lies  ahmg  the 
hanks  of  the  Jbdum,  and  b  tU^ly  dotted  with  pnspooui 
villages.  The  drainage  of  the  dbtrict  b  determined  by  a  low 
cenUal  watenhed  ninning  twtth  and  south  at  li^t  ahgles  to 
the  Salt  Range.  The  waters  of  the  western  pration  find  their 
way  Into  the  Sohan,  and  finally  into  the  Indus;  those  of  the 
opposite  slope  collect  tbemsehrea  btto  imaU  tonenta,  md  empQr 
themadvea  farto  the  Jhdoffl. 

The  hbtory  of  the  dbtrict  dates  back  to  the  scml-mythical 
period  of  the  UakdikSrala.  Hindu  tradition  represents  the 
Salt  Range  aa  the  refuge  of  the  five  Fandava  bretfaien  during 
the  period  of  thdr  codle,  and  every  salient  point  Its  scenery  b 
connected  with  sone  legend  of  the  national  hemes.  Modem 
research  has  fixed  the  site  of  the  oonffict  between  Atexanda 
and  Porua  as  within  Jhdtun  district,  dtbou^  the  exact  point 
at  which  Alexander  effected  the  passage  <d  the  Jhelvm  (or 
ayda^Ms)  b  A^ted.  After  tUa  event,  we  have  Utile  infoiw 
matlon  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  district  until  the 
Mabommedan  conquctt  brou|^t  back  literature  and  Mstory 
to  Vpptt  India.  The  Janjuabs  and  Jata,  who  now  hold  the 
Salt  Range  and  Ita  iiKthem  plateau  reqiectivdy,  appear  to 
have  been  the  earHest  Inhabitants.  The  Chakkan  seem  to 
reiaeient  an  early  wave  of  conquest  from  the  east,  and  tbqr  stIB 
inhabit  the  whole  eastern  alope  of  the  distiia;  while  the  Awans, 
who  now  duster  in  the  western  plain,  are  apparently  later 
invaden  from  the  oppodte  quarter.  TIm  Gbakkan  wen  rite 
dominant  race  at  the  period  of  the  llist  Hahommedan  incutslani, 
and  king  continued  to  retain  their  tBdependence.  During  the 
flourishing  period  <rf  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the  Ghakkar  chieftains 
were  proq>erous  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  house  (rf  Baber ;  but  after 
the  coUapoe  of  the  Delhi  Entire  Jhdum  feO,  like  Ita  ndgfabowa, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Sikhs.  In  1765  Gnjar  Singh  defeated  the 
last  hidependent  Ghakkar  prince,  and  lednoed  the  wild  monn- 
taineers  to  sabjectfon.  His  son  succeeded  to  hb  dominwni, 
until  i8ro,  when  he  fell  before  the  irreabdUe  power  of  Ranjit 
Singh.  In  1849  the  dbtrict  passed,  with  the  nat  of  the  Sikh 
territories,  into  the  hands  of  the  BritlriL 

iHKRmO,  RUDOLF  TOU  (1818-189*),  German  Jntbt,  Wat 
bom  on  the  sand  of  August  rSrS  at  Aurich  in  East  Friesland,' 
where  hb  father  practised  as  a  lawyer.  Young  Jhering  entered 
the  univoHty  of  Hddetberg  hi  1836  and,  after  the  fashiw  of 
German  students,  visited  successively  GMtlngen  and  Berlin.' 
G.  F.  Pudita,  the  author  of  GiseiUeAte  to  XedUf  M  dm  rAnfidkw 
VaiJa,  alone  of  all  hb  teadicrs  sppean  to  have  gained  hb  admir- 
ation and  Influenced  the  bent  of  hb  mind.  After  graduating 
doctor  juris,  Jhering  esublished  himself  in  1844  at  Beriin  as 
pritatdoeeia  tot  Roman  law,  ami  ddlvcxed  pu^c  lectures  on 
the  GMif  des  rBmixMen  Keehts,  the  theme  whidi  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  hb  life's  worii.  In  1845  he  became  an  ordinary 
profeasor  at  Basel,  in  1846  at  Rostock,  in  1849  at  Rid,  and  In 
1851  at  Gieasen.  Upon  all  these  seau  of  leaning  he  left  hb 
mark;  beyond  my  other  of  hb  contemporaries  be  aidmated  the 
dry  bones  (rf  Roman  law.  The  German  Juibtk  worid  was  atill 
under  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Savlgny  cult,  and  the  older 
school  looked  askance  at  the  daring  of  the  young  professor,  who 
essayed  to  adi^t  the  old  to  new  exigencies  and  to  build  up  a 
system  of  natural  Jiubprudaice.  This  b  the  keynote  of  hb 
famous  wA,  GeisI  da  rBmisekm  ReckU  emf  den  ftnckitaaum 
Sb^e»  MMur  EntwicidiHig  (1853-1865),  which  for  originality  of 
conception  and  luddity  <rf  sdentific  reasoning  placed  Its  author 
in  the  forefront  of  modem  Roman  jurbts.  It  b  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  r9th  cottuiy  the  reputation 
of  Jhering  was  as  hi^  as  that  of  Savigny  in  the  first.  Their 
methods  were  almost  dumetrically  opposed.  Savigny  and  hb 
school  represented  the  conservative,  historical  tendency.  In 
Jhering  the  philosophical  conception  of  jurisprudence,  as  a 
sdence  to  be  utiliied  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  moral 
and  social  interests  of  mankind,  was  predominant.  In  1868 
Jhering  aecqited  the  chair  of  Roman  Law  at  Vienna,  where  Us 
lectnrMOon  was  crowded,  not  only  with  regular  students  but 
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with  men  of  all  pnfcsdoiu  lad  era  tbe  Ugbot  nnkt  In  the 
official  worid.  He  became  one  of  the  lions  of  society,  the 
Austiiaa  emperor  conferring  upon  him  in  1873  a  titleof  berMlitary 
notulity.  Bui  to  a  mind  coDstitutoi  like  hb,  the  social  functions 
of  tbe  Auitiian  metropolis  became  wearisome,  and  he  gladly 
exchanged  its  brilliant  dides  for  the  i^oae  of  GWtingen,  where 
he  became  iKofeasoc  In  1873,  In  tUa  year  be  bad  read  at  Vienna 
before  an  admiring  audience  a  lecture,  published  under  tbe  title 
of  Der  Kampf  vm't  Xtekt  (187a;  Eng.  trans.,  BaUU/ar  Ritkl, 
1884).  Ita  success  was  eztratndlnaiy.  Within  two  years  it 
MtaJned  twdvc  editions,  and  it  baa  been  tnnslated  Into  twenty- 
riilaagnages.  Hds  was  followed  a  few  years  later  to  Ar2wtdk 
im  Reckt  (a  vols.,  1877-1S83).  In  thoe  two  works  Is  dearly 
seen  Jherlng's  individuality.  The  Kampf  wn'f  ReclU  shows  the 
firmness  of  bis  character,  the  strength  of  his  sense  of  justice,  and 
bis  Juristic  method  and  logic:  "  to  assert  his  rights  b  the  duty 
that  every  ity>nsibl>  person  owes  to  Umadf."  In  tbe  Zwak 
im  Rtda  is  perceived  the  bent  of  tbe  autbor't  InteDecL  But 
perb^  the  hi^>ixest  combination  of  all  his  distinctive  cbarac- 
teiistics  is  to  be  found  in  bis  Jurupmdaa  (Ut_  IS^iekm  tebeiu 
(1870;  Eng.  tians.,  tgo4).  A  gieat  feature  of  Ua  lectures  was 
bis  soolled  FnktilU,  pnblema  in  Roman  law,  and  a  collection 
(rf  these  with  Unta  for  sdntion  was  pabUued  as  eariy  as 
1847  under  the  title  CnUrtdatSalk  einu  EnUckeidunien.  In 
Gfittingen  be  continued  to  work  lintil  bia  death  on  tbe  17th  of 
September  1893.  Asbcnttineprevioiislyhehadbecntbeoentre 
of  a  devoted  crowd  Of  friends  and  former  pivUfc  ■ascmUed  at 
WilhelmsbOhe  near  Casscl  to  cdebrMc  the  JubUee  of  Us  doc- 
torate. Almoat  all  countries  «rere  worthily  represented,  and 
this  pilgrimage  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  tbe  cxtra- 
ordinaiy  faadnatitm  and  enduring  influence  that  Jhering 
COBUnanded.  In  ^ipeazince  he  was  of  middle  stature,  his  face 
dean-shaven  and  of  '•'■t*'**'  mould,  lit  up  with  vivsdty  and 
beaming  with  good  nature.  He  was  perluqis  seen  at  bb  beat 
when  dispensing  boqritality  in  his  own  house.  With  him  died 
the  best  beloved  and  the  moat  talented  of  Roman-law  professors 
tA  modan  times.  It  was  said  <A  him  by  Pnrfessor  Adolf  Merkel 
In  a  memorial  address,  ML  t.  Jkerini  (1893),  that  be  belonged  to' 
the  happy  class  of  persons  to  whom  Goethe's  lines  are  applicable: 
"  Was  idi  in  der  Jugend  gewttnscht,  das  babe  ich  im  Alter  die 
Folk,"  and  this  may  justly  be  said  id  him,  tboogh  be  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  Ceia  d*s  rimiscken  RechU  and  his  RkUi- 
gesekidOe.  For  tUs  w«k  tbe  span  of  a  single  Ufe  would  hayn 
been  insuflident,  but  what  he  has  left  to  the  mild  b  a  monument 
of  vigorous  intellectual  power  and  stamps  Jhering  as  an  original 
thinker  and  unrivalled  exponent  (in  hu  pecuUsc  tntciprctation) 
of  tbe  qnrit  cf  Roman  law. 

Among  others  of  hb  worits,  an  of  diem  daracteristic  of  Ae  author 
and  sparUiof  witb  wit,  may  be  mentioned  the  foUowiny:  BtitrSM 
wur  LAn  vonBtiilt,  fint  published  in  the  Jairbaclierfir  du  Dccmaith 
dM  faa^M  rSmiKhm  md  dtulKhtn  Priaat-reeliU,  and  then  separ- 
ately; Dtr  BintmgilU,  and  an  article  entitled  "Bcaits"  in  the 
HaiamirUThtKk  der  Slaalswisientehaflm  {iflgi),  which  aroused  at 
the  time  much  controvcny,  particularly  on  account  of  tbe  oppodtion 
manifested  to  Savi^y's  conception  m  the  subject.  See  also  Seken 

FriHil-rtelU  (1867);  Am  7'n»iMU(i&83};  and  among  the  papers  he 
left  behind  hlra  his  .VettftdiitUi  dsr  /udmitvMtr,  a  bagment,  has 
been  published  by  v,  Ebreobcrg  (ttesj.  See  for  an  account  a  his 
life  aba  M.  de  Jonge,  Sm^  w.  jSSiH  (1888);  and  A.  Merfcd, 
Rude^  sm  Jhmnt  (1893).  (P.  A.  A.) 

JIBITOS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  first  met  with 
by  the  Fraodscana  in  1676  in  tbe  forest  sear  the  HuaUaga 
river,  in  the  Peruvlaa  |»DvIace  of  Lweto.  After  tbtir  att^' 
v^nkm  they  settled  In  viUagcs  on  tbe  western  bank  of  the 

river. 

JIBUTI  (Djnotrn),  the  chief  port  and  oiEutal  of  French 
Somaliland,  in  11'  3  N.,  43°  10'  E.  Jibuti  u  situated  at  tbe 
entrance  to  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Tajnta 
about  150  m.  S.W.  of  Aden.  The  town  b  buHt  on  a  horses  hoe- 
shaped  peninsula  partly  consisting  of  mud  flats,  wUch  are 
spanned  by  causeways.  Tbe  chief  btiildingB  are  tbe  governor's 
pslace,  custmns-bome,  post  office,  and  tbe  terminal  aution 
of  the  mQwaar  to  Afayaiaia.  Tte  honHa  In  tba  Eurapau 


quarter  one  built  of  stone,  are  flat-toofed  and  provided  with 
verandas.  There  b  a  good  water  tnp^y,  drawn  from  a  reser- 
vdr  about  i)  m.  dbtanu  Tbe  hstbour  b  land-lod»d  and 
capadous.  Ocean  steamers  are  able  to  enter  it  at  all  states  of 
wind  and  tide.  Adjoining  tbe  mainland  b  tbe  native  town, 
consuting  mostly  of  rou^y  made  wooden  bouses  with  wcU 
thatched  roofs.  In  it  b  hdd  «  large  market,  diiefly  for  the 
disposal  of  live  stodc,  camels,  cattle,  &c  Tbe  port  b  a  regular 
calling-place  and  also  a  coaling  sUtion  for  the  steamers  of  tbe 
Measaprles  Maritlmea,  and  there  b  a  local  service  to  Aden. 
Trade  b  confined  to  coaling  passing  ships  snd  to  importing  goods 
for  and  exporting  goods  from  southern  Abysainin  via  Harrar, 
there  being  no  local  Industries.  (For  statistics  see  Sohaulsnd, 
FxEKCH.)  Hie  inhabitants  are  of  many  races — Smnall,  DanakH, 
Gallas,  Armenians,  Jews,  Arabs,  Indians,  besides  Greds,  Italians, 
French  and  other  Europeans.  The  pc^nilation,  which  in  1900 
when  the  railway  was  huHding  was  about  15,000,  bad  fatten  in 
1907  to  some  5000  or  6000,  indudlng  300  Europeans. 

Jibuti  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1888  in  consequence  of  ita 
superiority  to  Obok  both  in  req>ect  to  harbour  accommodatioiL 
and  in  nearness  to  Hamr.  It  has  been  tlie  scat  of  the  goveriMW 
of  the  odony  rinoB  Bfay  i8g(L  Order  b  maintained  }rf  a  pasAf 
native  police  force.  The  pwt  b  not  fortified. 

JICARIILA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Athapascan 
stock,  llidr  former  range  was  In  New  Mexico,  sbout  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Peooi,  and  they  are  now  settled 
in  a  reservation  on  the  northern  border  of  New  Medoo.  Origiii- 
ally  a  scourge  of  tbe  district,  they  are  now  subdued,  but  tesnalH 
undvUised.  They  number  some,  800  and  are  steadily  decimiuK. 
The  name  b  said  to  be  from  the  Spanish  yicors,  a  basket  tny,  la 
reference  to  their  cxcdbnt  bailie  t-work. 

JIDDA  (abo  written  Jedoah,  Hjaam,  DjnDnOt  •  Vam  1b 
AmUaoDtlieRedSeaooastinai*i8'N.and39rie'E.  ItboC 
importance  m^nly  as  tbe  iMtindpal  landing  pbice  <tf  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  from  whldi  it  is  abont  46  m.  dlstuL  It  b  situated  tn  n 
low  sandy  plain  badted  by  •  ranie  of  bUb  10  m.  to  tbe  east,  with 
higher  mountains  behind.  The  town  extends  skng  tbe  beach  for 
about  a  mflc,  and  b  anclosed  by  a  waU  with  towen  at  intemds,  ilie 
seaward  angles  bring  commanded  by  two  forts.  In  the  nocthcni 
of  which  are  tbe  prison  and  other  public  builiUngs.  There  are 
three  ptes,  the  Medina  gate  on  the  north,  tbe  Mecca  gate 
on  the  east,  and  the  Yemen  pte  (mrdy  opened)  m  the  aooth; 
there  are  also  three  small  posterns  00  the  west  side,  tbe  centre 
one  leading  to  tbe  quay.  In  front  of  tbe  Mecca  gate  b  a  ramUins 
suburb  with  shops,  coffee  houses,  and  an  apca  market  place; 
before  tbe  Medina  gate  are  the  Turkish  bamn^  and  beyond 
them  tbe  holy  place  of  Jidda,  tbe  tomb  of  "  our  motlict  Bvc^** 
surrounded  tqr  the  prindpal  cemetery. 

Hie  tomb  b  a  walled  cnclomiie  said  to  repteswt  tbe  J&mmiomt 
of  the  body,  about  soo  paces  long  and  ft.  Road.  At  the  head  ia 
a  small  etectioa  iriwie  gifts  are  deposited,  and  rather  more  thaw 
half-way  down  a  iriiitewashed  dome  encloses  a  small  dark  chapd 
within  which  b  the  black  stooe  known  as  Et  Surrak,  tbe  nwel. 
The  grave  of  Eve  b  mentioned  by  Edrial,  but  excoit  the  bl»ck 
stone  nothing  bears  any  aspect  of  antiquity  (see  finrtoa  s  PUpimatt, 
vd.  u.}. 

The  sea  face  is  the  best  part  of  the  town;  the  booses  there  arc 
lofty  and  wdl  built  of  the  nmgh  ootsl  tbM  cmpaout  all  along 
the  shoK.  Tlie  streets  an  narrow  and  winding.  There  mn 
two  mosques  of  considerable  siic  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 
The  outer  suburbs  are  merely  collections  of  brushwood  hats. 
The  basaais  are  wdl  supplied  with  food-stuffs  imported  by  acs, 
and  fruit  and  vegeubles  from  Taif  and  Waefi  Fatima.  Tbe  water 
supply  b  lindled  and  bra^Isb;  there  are,  hoimer,  two  aveet 
welb  and  a  spring  7)  m.  from  tlie  town,  and  most  of  the  hooacs 
have  cbtcms  for  storing  rain-water.  Tbe  t^mate  b  hot  and 
damp,  but  fever  b  not  lo  prevaleu  as  at  Mecca.  Tbe  haibeor 
tboivi  inconveident  of  access  b  wdU  protected  by  oonl  rK&; 
there  sre,  however,  no  whsrves  or  other  dodt  bdliUes  aad  caiyi 
b  landed  In  small  Arab  boats,  tamiult. 

The  governor  b  a  Turkish  '"■"'■''■'«  under  da  vaH  of  Hejn^ 
and  there  b  a  large  Tnrklsh  garrison;  the  shaiif  of  Maccn, 
Jwmver,  thno^  hb  agent  at  ^ddn  aiarcbti  nn  aailwny 
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pncticftlly  nperior  to  tlut  of  tbe  wltan's  offidab.  Connilites 
ue  muntained  by  Greml  BriUin,  Fnnce,  Austria,  Ruuta, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Pcnia.  The  pennauent  peculation 
b  estimated  at  io,eoo,  (rf  which  le«  than  half  are  Arabi,  and  of 
tbcK  a  Urge  number  ate  fonignen  from  Yemen  and  Hadramut, 
the  ranahida  ut  negroes  and  Somali  with  a  few  Indian  and 
Gnektndm. 

'  Jidda  b  said  to  have  been  founded  by  PcTsiaa  merchanU  b>  the 
cil^diatc  Othman,  bat  iU  great  commercial  pro^kerity  dates 
Cram  the  bcisiuinK  of  the  t  stb  ccBtury  when  it  became  the  centre 
oi  tiade  brtween  Egypt  and  lodit.  Down  to  the  time  of 
BuTckhardt  (1815)  the  Sues  ships  went  no  farther  than  Jidda, 
where  they  were  met  by  Indian  vcsteb.  Tbe  introduction  of 
steamers  deprived  Jidda  of  its  |daoe  as  an  emporium,  not  only 
Jar  Indian  goods  but  fw  Um  iModucts  ti  the  Red  Sea,  whidi 
iormerly  wer«  collected  here,  but  are  dow  laigdy  eipwted 
direct  by  steamer  from  Modeda,  Suakin,  Jibuti  sad  Aden. 
At  the  same  time  it  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  pilgrim  traffic 
iridch  b  DOW  regarded  as  the  annual  harvest  of  Jidda.  The 
avcngB  ovmber  of  pilgrims  arriving  by  sea  exceeds  50,000,  and  in 
190^1904  the  total  came  to  74,600^  The  changed  status  of  the 
port  b  shown  in  Its  trade  returns,  for  while  its  exports  decreased 
from  £150,000  in  18S0  to  £35,000  in  1904,  its  imports  in  the 
latter  year  amounted  to  over  £1,40^000^  Tbe  adrcne  balance 
of  trade  is  paid  by.  a  very  Urge  expM  of  qiecb,  collected  from 
the  plgrinw  during  their  stay  in  thie  country. 

m,  •  brisk  lively  dance,  tbe  quick  aiul  Irregular  steps  of 
whidi  have  varied  at  different  times  and  in  the  various  countries 
in  wliicb  it  has  been  danced  (see  Dancc).  Tbe  music  of  the 
**  jiSi"  ^  i*  written  In  its  rhythm,  b  in  vsrious  times  and 

has  been  used  frequently  lo  finish  a  sidte,  e.g.  by  Bach  and 
Handel.  The  w«d  has  usually  been  derived  from  or  con- 
nected with  Fr.  i^pi^  ItsL  gixa,  Gcr.  GWie,  a  fiddle.  The  French 
artd  Italian  words  sre  now  chiefly  used  of  tbe  dance  or  dance 
riiythm,  and  in  thu  sense  have  been  taken  by  etymologbts  as 
adapted  from  the  English  "  jig,"  which  may  have  been  originally 
an  onomatopoeic  word.  The  idea  of  juiiq>[Qg,  jerking  move- 
ment has  giveB  rise  to  nsny  wilicatiaiis  of  "  jig  "  and  its 
deriviUn  "  Jigger  "  to  »n«n-h««ir«i  sad  other  dxvktt,  such  as 
the  RncUne  used  for  aepaiattng  the  heavier  metal-bearing  por- 
tions from  the  lighter  parts  In  ore-dressing,  or  a  tackk  consisting 
of  a  double  and  single  block  and  faD,  Ac.  The  word  "  jigger," 
s  corraptioB  of  tbe  West  Indian  datpe,  b  also  used  as  tlM  name 
o(  •  species  of  Iks,  the  SMo^tfjOa  ^cadMw,  which  bnnoiis  and 
kys  &a  cggi  fn  the  homsa  foot,  generally  under  the  toe  naib, 
•nd  causes  great  swdllng  and  irritation  (see  Fiu). 

JIHAD  (also  written  Jehad,  Jahad,  Djbhad),  an  ArsUc  word 
of  which  the  Htcral  meajdng  b  an  effort  or  a  o»lcst.  It  bused 
to  dcripiate  Uw  iditfous  duty  Incnkated  fai  the  Kofss  on  tbe 
followenrf  Mabomel  to  wage  war  upon  thoae  lAo  do  not  accept 
the  doctrines  of  Islam.  Thb  duty  is  laid  down  in  five  suras — 
an  of  these  suras  belongiRg  to  the  period  after  Habomet  had 
cst^ritshcd  Us  power.  Conquered  peoples  wlio  will  neither 
oabnoe  Usm  nor  pay  s  poU-taz  Ifiiita)  am  to  be  put  to 
the  sword.  (See  further  ItAHomfEiMN  iMSimrntms.)  By 
HshoBunedan  commentators  tbe  commands  In  the  Koran  are 
not  interpreted  as  a  general  injunction  on  all  Moslems  constantly 
lo  make  war  on  tbe  in&deb.  It  b  generally  su[q>0Bed  that  th« 
etder  6ir  a  gnersl  wir  can  only  be  given  hy  the  cal^ih  (an 
office  now  dahned  by  the  saltans  of  Turiuy).  llahinnmedaBS 
irho  do  not  aduiowleidge  the  sf^tual  authority  of  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  such  as  the  Persians  and  Hoots,  look  to  their  own  rulers 
iOr  the  piodamation  of  a  jihad;  there  has  been  in  fact  no 
niveraal  warfare  by  Mosl^ns  on  unbelievers  since  the  cariy  days 
of  ICabommedanbm.  Jihads  sre  generally  proclaimed  by  aU 
perstma  who  claim  to  be  mah(&,  e^.  Habornmed  Abroad  (the 
Sudanese  mabd!)  prodaimed  a  jihad  in  1SS3.  In  the  belief  of 
Moslems  every  one  of  their  number  slain  In  t  jihad  b  taken 
ffraigtit  to  paradise. 

mum  (or  XniBm)  Bl  CllinaOt,  FBABCnOO  (i43<- 
1517),  SpBBbb  tmtUmi  tad  Btstesmsn,  was  bom  In  1436  tt 
11aadafBMfaCitllk»of|oodbatpoar£uilljr.  Hestndfcdat 
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AlcaU  de  Henares  and  afterwards  at  Salamartca;  and  in  1459, 
having  entered  holy  orders,  he  went  to  Rome.  Returning  to 
Spain  in  t465,  he  brought  with  him  an  "  e^>ective  "  letter  from 
tbe  pc^,  in  virtue  of  which  be  took  possession  of  the  arcbi»int' 
ship  of  Useda  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo  in  t473.  Carillo,  ardi- 
Ushop  of  Toledo,  opposed  him,  and  on  hb  obstinate  refusal  to 
^ve  way  threw  him  into  prison.  For  nz  years  Jimenes  held 
out,  and  at  length  in  1480  Carillo  restored  bim  to  bb  benefice. 
Tlib  Jimenes  exchanged  almost  at  once  for  a  chapbln^  at 
SIgoensa,  under  Cardioal  Mendosa,  }aibop  of  Slgiifnwa,  iriw 
shortly  ^>poittted  him  vicar-general  <rfhb  diocese.  InthatpoBi> 
tion  Jimenes  won  gdden  (quniona  frcon  ecclesiastic  and  Uyman; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  sure  rood  to  distinction  among  the 
secular  clergy,  when  be  abruptly  resdved  to  become  a  monk. 
Throwing  up  all  hb  benefices,  and  changing  hb  baptismal  itanw 
Gonxalcs  lor  that  of  Frandsco,  he  enftred  tbe  Franciscan 
mMtasteiy  o(  San  Jma  de  lot  Reyes,  recently  founded  by  Fer^ 
dinsnd  and  Isabella  at  Toledo.  Not  content  with  tlw  ordinary 
severities  of  the  novidate,  be  added  voluntary  austerities.  He 
slept  on  tbe  bare  ground,  wore  a  hair-shirt,  doubled  hb  fasts, 
and  scourged  himself  with  much  fervour;  indeed  tbrou^iout  hb 
whole  life,  even  when  at  the  acme  of  hb  greatncsB,  his  private  life 
was  roost  rigorously  ascetic  The  report  of  bb  sanctity  ^nought 
crowds  to  omfcss  to  him;  but  from  tbem  he  retired  to  the  lonely 
monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  Castaflar;  and  be  even  built  with  hu 
own  hands  a  rude  hut  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  in  whicb  he 
lived  at  limes  as  an  anchorite.  He  was  afterwards  guardian  of 
a  monastery  at  Salzeda.  Meanwhile  Hendosa  (now  archbiahc^ 
of  Ttdedo)  had  not  forgotten  bim;  and  in  i49>  he  recommended 
him  to  Isabella  sa  her  confessor.  Tbe  queen  sent  for  Jimenes, 
was  pleased  with  him,  and  to  bb  great  rductance  f<vced  the 
office  upon  him.  The  poet  was  politically  Important,  for 
Isabella  submitted  to  tbe  judgment  of  her  father-confessor  not 
only  ber  private  affairs  but  abo  matters  of  state.  Jimenes's 
severe  sanctity  soon  won  bim  considerable  influence  over  IssbeUa; 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  first  emerged  into  pditicid  life.  In 
1494  the  queen's  confessor  wsa  at^yunted  provincial  of  tbe  order 
of  St  Frartds,  and  at  once  set  shout  reducing  the  laxity  of  the 
conventual  to  the  strktneas  of  the  ofaservsntlne  Fnncbauis. 
Intense  .opposition  was  oonthnied  even  after  Jimenes  Iccune 
archbishop  of  Tdedo.  Tbegeoeralof  the  order  himself  came  from 
Rome  to  interfere  with  the  archbislwp's 
but  tbe  stem  Inflexihility  of  Jimenes,  backed  by  the  influence  ^ 
the  quees,  subdued  cVeryobstadei  Cardinal  Mendosa  had  died 
in  1495,  and  babeUa  had  secr^ly  piocured  a  p^wl  buD  noaina- 
ting  her  confessor  to  hb  diocese  of  Toledo,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  in  Spain,  second  periiape  to  noother  dignity  of  tbe  Roman 
Church  save  the  pspsqr.'  Long  aitd  sinoerdy  Jimenes  strove  to 
evade  the  honotir;  bat  Us  fiole  e^tteoport  was  after  sli  months 
ovewome  ly  a  scgmd  bull  ordering  him  to  accept  consecration. 
With  the  primacy  of  Spain  was  associated  the  lofty  dignity 
of  hi^  chancellor  of  Castile;  but  Jimenes  still  maintained  hb 
lowly  life;  and,  although  a  message  bom  Rome  required  him 
to  livo  In  a  stjrte.  befitting  hb  luk,  the  outward  pomp  only 
CMKcaled  Us  private  ascetkisni.  In  1499  Jimenes  aoctrnvanied 
the  court  to  Granada,  and  there  eagerly  joined  the  mild  and 
pious  Archbishop  Talavcra  in  hb  efforts  to  convert  the  Moors. 
TUavctm  had  begun  with  gentle  measures,  but  Jimenes  preferred 
to  proceed  by  bsrufuing  tbe/sUlt,  or  doctors  of  idi^on,  and 
losding  tbem  with  gifts.  Outwardly  the  latter  method  waa 
successful;  in  two  months  tbe  converts  were  so  numerous  that 
they  had  to  be  baptised  by  aspersion.  The  indignation  of  the 
unconverted  Moors  swelled  into  open  revolt.  Jimenes  was 
besiqced  in  hb  bouse,  and  tbe  atmost  difficulty  was  found  in 
quieting  tbe  dty.  Baptism  or  exDe  was  offered  to  the  Moon 
as  a  punishment  for  rebellion.  Tbe  majority  accepted  baptism; 
and  IsabeUs,  who  had  been  momentarily  annoyed  at  her  srch- 
Usbop'a  imprudence,  was  satisfied  that  be  bad  done  good 
service  to  Christianity. 

On  the  34th  of  November  1504  IsabcUa  died.  Ferdinand  at 
once  resigned  the  title  of  king  of  CsstDe  in  favour  o(  hb  daughter 
Joan  tnd  her  hoiband  the  ardtdnke  Philip,  «smb^  Instead 
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that  of  legent.  Phifip  was  keenly  jeclous  of  Ferdjaand's  pre- 
tentioiu  to  the  regency;  snd  it  required  &U  the  tACt  of  Jimenei 
to  bring  about  a  friendly  interview  between  the  princes. 
Ferdinand  finally  retired  from  Castile;  and,  though  Jimenes  re- 
mained, bis  politioU  weight  wai  less  than  before,  llie  sudden 
death  of  Philip  in  September  1506  quite  overset  the  already 
tottering  intellect  of  his  wife;  his  son  and  heir  Charles  was  still  a 
thild;  and  Ferdinand  was  at  Naples.  The  nobles  of  Castile, 
mutually  Jealous,  agreed  to  entrust  attain  to  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who,  moved  more  by  patriotic  regard  for  his  countrsr's 
welfare  than  by  special  friendship  for  Ferdinand,  strove  to  es- 
tablish the  final  influence  of  that  king  in  Castile.  Ferdinand 
did  not  return  till  August  1507;  and  be  brought  a  cardinal's 
hat  for  Jimenes.  Slwrtly  afterwards  the  new  cardinal  of 
Spain  was  appointed  grand  inquisitor-general  for  Castile  and 
Leon. 

■  The  next  great  event  in  the  cardinal's  life  was  the  expedition 
against  the  Moorish  city  of  Qran  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  which 
his  reU^ouB  zeal  was  supported  by  the  prospect  of  the  political 
and  material  gain  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  the  possession 
of  such  a  station.  A  preliminary  expedition,  equipped,  like  that 
which  followed,  at  the  expense  of  Jimenes,  captured  the  port  of 
Meta-d-Kcbir  in  1505;  and  in  150Q  a  strong  force,  accompanied 
by  the  cardinal  in  person,  set  sail  for  Africa,  and  in  one  day  the 
wealthy  dty  was  taken  by  storm.  Though  the  army  remained  to 
make  fresh  conquests,  Jimenes  returned  to  Spain,  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  Bdminist ration  of  hia  diocese,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  from  the  regent  the  expenses  of  his  Oran  expedi- 
tion. On  the  aStb  of  January  1516  Ferdinand  died,  leaving 
Jimenes  as  regent  of  Castile  for  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  V.), 
then  a  youth  of  sixteen  in  the  Netherlands.  Though  Jimenes  at 
once  took  firm  hold  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  ruled  in 
a  determined  and  even  autocratic  manner,  the  haughty  Imd 
turbulent  Castilian  nobility  and  the  jealous  intriguing  Flemish 
coundllora  of  Charles  combined  to  render  bis  position  peculiarly 
difficult;  while  the  cvib  consequent  upon  the  unlimited  de- 
mands of  Charles  for  money  threw  much  undeserved  odium 
upon  the  regent.  In  violation  of  the  laws,  Jimenes  acceded  to 
Charles's  desire  to  be  proclaimed  king;  he  secured  the  person 
of  Charies's  younger  brother  Ferdinand;  he  fixed  the  seat 
of  the  cortes  at  Madrid;  and  he  established  a  standing  army 
by  drilling  the  citizens  of  the  great  towns.  Immediately  on 
Ferdinand's  death,  Adrian,  dean  of  Louvain,  afterwards  pope, 
produced  a  commiasion  from  Charles  appointing  him  regent, 
Jimenes  admitted  him  to  a  nominal  equality,  but  took  care  that 
neither  he  nor  the  subsequent  commissioners  of  Charles  ever 
had  any  real  share  of  power.  In  September  1517  Charles 
landed  in  the  province  of  Aiturias,  and  Jimenes  hastened  to 
meet  him.  On  the  way,  however,  he  fell  ill,  not  without  a 
suspicion  of  poison.  While  thus  feeble,  be  received  a  letter  from 
Charles  coldly  thanking  him  for  fais  services,  and  giving  him 
leave  to  retire  to  his  diocese.  A  few  hours  after  this  virtual 
dismissal,  which  some,  however,  say  the  cardinal  never  saw, 
Frandsco  Jimenes  died  at  Roa,  on  the  8th  of  November  1517. 
.  Jimenes  was  a  bold  and  determined  statesman.  Sternly 
and  inflexibly,  with  a  confidence  that  became  at  times  over- 
bearing, he  carried  through  what  he  had  decided  to  be  right,  with 
as  litile  regard  for  the  convenience  ol  others  as  for  his  own.  In 
the  midst  of  a  corrupt  clergy  his  morals  were  irreproachable.  He 
was  liberal  to  all,  and  founded  and  maintained  very  many 
benevolent  institutions  in  hia  diocese.  His  whole  time  waa 
devoted  either  to  the  state  or  to  religion;  his  only  recreation  was 
in  theological  or  scholastic  discussion.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  points  about  the  cardinal  is  the  advanced  period  of 
life  at  which  be  entered  upon  the  stage  where  he  was  to  play  such 
leading  parts.  Whether  his  abrupt  change  from  the  secular  to 
the  regular  clergy  was  the  fervid  outcome  of  religious  enthusiasm 
or  the  far-seeing  move  of  a  wily  schemer  has  been  disputed; 
but  the  consUnt  austerity  of  his  life,  his  unvarying  superiority 
to  small  personal  aims,  are  arguments  for  the  former  aUemative 
that  are  not  to  be  met  by  merely  pointing  to  the  actual  honours 
ud  power  he  at  last  attained. 


In  1500  was  founded,  and  in  1508  was  Opened,  the  university  oC 
Alcaic  dc  Henarcs.  which,  fostered  by  Cardinal  Jimenes.  at  wboae 
wolf  expense  it  was  raised,  attained  a  great  pilch  of  outward  tnagni- 
ficfncc  and  internal  worth.  At  one  time  7000  students  met  within 
its  walls.  In  1836  the  i;nivcrsity  was  removed  to  Madrid,  and  the 
costly  buildings  were  left  vacant.  In  the  hopes  of  supplanting  the 
romances  generally  found  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  Jimenes  caus^ 
to  be  published  religious  treatises  by  himself  and  others.  He 
rev  ived  also  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  and  endowed  a  chapel  at  Toledo, 
io  which  it  was  to  be  used.  But  his  most  famous  literary  service 
waa  the  printing  at  AlcalA  (in  Latin  Ctin)^iifun)}oiiheComplutcnsiaii 
Polyglott.  the  nrst  edition  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  the  original 
text.  In  this  work,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  expendiKl  half  a 
million  of  ducats,  the  cardinal  was  aided  by  the  celebrated  Slunica 
(D.  Lopez  de  Zutli^a).  the  Greek  scholar  Nuiiez  de  Guzman  (Pin- 
clanut),  the  Hebraist  Vcrgara,  and  the  humanist  Nebrija,  by  a 
Cretan  Greek  Demetrius  Ducas.  and  by  three  Jewish  converts,  of 
whom  Zamora  edited  the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch.  The  other 
Targums  are  not  included.  In  the  Old  Testament  Jerome's  vertion 
stands  tiptwecn  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  synagogue  anid  the 
Eastern  church,  as  the  preface  expresses  it,  arc  bM  like  the  thieves 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  with  Jesus  (that  is,  the  Roman  Church)  in 
the  midst.  The  text  occupies  five  volumes,  and  a  sixth  contains  a 
Hubrew  lexicon,  &c.  The  work  commenced  in  1502.  The  New 
Testament  was  finished  in  January  1514,  and  the  whole  in  April 
1517.  It  was  dcdiratcd  to  Leo  X.,  and  was  reprinted  in  1571  by 
the  Antwerp  firm  of  Plantin,  after  revision  by  Benito  Arias  Monlano 
at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  The  second  edition  is  known  as  the 
Biblia  Rtgia  or  Fitipina. 

The  work  by  Alvaro  Gomez  de  Castro,  Dr  Rehui  Gatii  Fmuiid 
Ximenii  (folio,  1659,  Alcal^}.  is  the  quarry  whence  have  come  the 
materials  for  biographies  of  Jimenes — in  Spanish  by  Robles  (1604) 
and  Quintanilla  (1633);  in  French  by  Baudier  (1635),  MarKlIier 

iI6S4j.  Fl£chier  (1694)  and  Richard  (1704):  in  German  by  Hefele 
IS44,  translated  into  English  by  Canon  Dalton.  i860)  arid  Have- 
mann  (1848) ;  and  in  English  by  Barrett  (l8lt).  See  also  Prescott'* 
Ftrdmnna  and  Isabflla;  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondts  (May  iSfl)  and 
Hem.  de  I'Acad.  d'hist.  de  Madrid,  vol.  iv. 

3JXD,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Punjab.  It  lanka 
as  one  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  which  came  under  British  infiucncc 
in  1809.  The  territory  consists  of  three  isolated  tracts,  amid 
British  districts.  Total  area,  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  181,003, 
showmg  a  decrease  of  1%  in  the  decade.  Estimated  groia 
roveoue  £109,000;  there  is  no  tribute.  Grain  and  cotton  are  ex- 
ported, and  then  are  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  ortamcnts, 
leather  and  wooden  wares  and  doth.  The  chief,  whocc  title 
is  raja,  b  a  Sikh  of  the  Sidhu  Jat  clan  and  of  the  Phulkian  family. 
Tbe  principality  waa  founded  in  1763,  and  the  chief  waa  recog- 
nized by  the  Mogul  emperor  in  1768.  The  dynasty  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  loyalty  to  the  British,  capedally  during  ibe 
Mutiny,  which  has  been  rewarded  with  acccnions  of  tcnitory. 
In  1857  the  raja  of  Jiud  was  actually  the  first  man,  European  or 
native,  who  took  the  field  against  the  mutineers;  and  his  con- 
tingcnt  coUeaed  sup[dics  in  advance  for  the  British  troop* 
marching  upon  Delhi,  besides  rendering  excellent  service  during 
thesiege.  Raja  Ranbir  Singh  succeededasa  minor  in  18S7,  and 
was  granted  full  powers  in  1899.  During  the  Titah  expedition  <rf 
1S97-9S  tbe  Jind  imperial  service  infantry  specially  ilisUa- 
gui^ed  themselves.  The  town  of  Jind,  the  former  capital,  has 
a  station  on  tbe  Southern  Punjab  railway,  80  m.  N.W.  of  DelhL 
Pop,  (1901),  8047,  The  present  capital  and  residcDce  of  the 
raja  since  rSa?  is  Sangrur;  pop.  (tgoi),  ii,85>. 

JIHQO,  a  legendary  empress  of  Japan,  wife  of  Cbltai,  tbe  i4lh 
mikado  (191-100).  On  her  husband's  death  she  asaumcd  tbe 
government,  and  filled  out  an  army  for  tbe  invasion  of  Korea 
(see  Japan,  {  q).  She  returned  to  Japan  completely  victorious 
after  three  years'  absence.  Subsequently  her  son  Ojen  Tcobo, 
afterwards  tjlh  mikado,  was  bom,  and  later  was  canonized  as 
Hachiman,  god  of  war.  The  empress  Jingo  ruled  over  Japu 
till  170.  She  is  still  worshipped. 

As  regards  the  English  oath,  usually  "  By  Jingo,"  or  "  By  the 
living  Jingo,"  the  derivation  is  doubifut  The  idtmtificatioo 
with  the  name  of  Gingulph  or  Gengulphus,  a  Burgundian  saint 
who  was  martyred  on  the  nth  of  May  760,  was  a  joke  on  the  part 
of  R.  H.  Barham,  author  of  the  Intoldiby  Lttendt,  Some  explain 
the  word  as  a  corruption  of  Tainko,  the  Basque  name  for  Cod.  It 
has  also  been  derived  from  the  Persian  jaR(  (war),  St  Jingo  being 
the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  god  of  war.  Mars;  arul  is  even 
explained  as  a  corruption  of  "  Jesus,  Son  of  God,"  Jc-n-go.  !• 
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npportot  tlie  Basque  derivttion  It  Is  aUeged  that  the  oatli  waa 
fint  common  io  Wab*,  to  aid  in  the  ronquest  of  which  Edward  L 
Imported  a  number  of  Basque  mercenaries.  The  phrue  doet  Dot, 
however,  appear  in  literature  before  the  17th  century,  first  as 
conjum's  jargoo.  Motteux,  in  his  "  Rabelais,"  is  the  first  to  use 
"  bjr  jingo,"  translating  par  dieu.  The  political  use  <rf  the  word 
■s  indicating  an  aggressive  patriotism  (Jingoes  and  Jingoism) 
originated  in  1877  during  the  weeks  of  natkmal  excitement  pre- 
fodiog  the  deqMtch  of  the  British  Mediterranean  squadron  to 
CalllpoBt  tl>us  frustrating  Russian  designs  on  Constantinople, 
wine  the  puUic  were  00  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  as  to  what 
poll^  the  goveremeDt  would  pursue,  a  bellicoec  music-hall  song 
with  the  lefnun  "  We  dcmH  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do," 
ftc.,  was  produced  in  L.ondon  by  a  singer  known  as  "  the  great 
MacDennott,"  and  instantly  became  very  popular.'  lliua  the 
war-party  came  to  be  called  Jingoes,  and  Jingoism  baa  ever  since 
been  the  term  applied  to  tlwse  who  ftdvocate  t  national  policy 
of  amgance  and  pugnadty. 

For  a  discussion  of  tbe  etymology  of  Jingo  ace  Ifelts  and  QutrUi, 
(August  35,  1894),  Stli  •erirs,  p.  149. 

SUM  (Dukh),  the  name  <rf  a  clasa  of  spirits  (tenii)  In  Arabian 
mythology.  Thqr  axe  tbe  ofipring  of  fiie,  but  in  tbeir  form  and 
the  propagatim  of  their  kind  they  resemble  human  beings. 
They  are  ruled  by  a  race  of  kings  named  "  Suleyman,"  one  of 
wboin  b  considered  to  have  built  the  pyramids.  Tbdr  central 
home  b  the  mountain  Klf,  and  tbey  msinifest  themsdves  to  men 
under  both  animal  and  mortal  fonn  and  becmie  Invisible  at  wHL 
There  aic  good  and  evil  Jinn,  and  these  la  each  case  icodt  the 
extremes  of  beauty  and  ugliness. 

JIRBCEK,  J08BF  (1S1S-1SS8),  Czech  acbolar,  waa  bom  at 
Vysok£U^oinBoliem!aonthe9thofOctoberi835.  Heentered 
the  Ptifue  bureau  of  education  In  1850,  and  became  minister  of 
the  deportment  in  the  Hohenwart  cabinet  in  1871.  His  efiorts 
to  secure  equal  educational  privileges  for  the  Slav  nationalities 
ia  the  Austrian  dominions  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  the 
Geimao  dement.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Land- 
tag  in  1878,  and  of  tbe  Austrian  Reichsrat  in  1879.  Hb  merits  as 
a  sdndar  were  recognised  in  1875  by  his  election  as  president  of 
the  royal  Bohemian  academy  of  sciences.  He  died  in  Prague  on 
the  ssth  of  November  1888. 

With  Hermenegild  TireEek  he  defended  in  1863  the  senuloenesa 
of  the  Kfiniginliof  MS.  dbcovered  by  WencetUui  Hanka.  He 

EUbbed  in  the  Czech  language  an  anthology  of  Ciech  literature 
vols.,  185&-1861),  a  biographical  dictionary  of  Ciecb  writm 
vols..  1675-1876),  «  Caecn  hymnoloKy,  editions  of  Blaboslaw'a 
«cfa  frammar  and  at  lorne  Ctech  clawics,  and  of  the  woriis  of  bb 
fatbcr-m-law  Favd  Josef  Sofafik  (1795-1861). 

Hb  brother  HEKWtncns  Jisi£ex,  Ritter  von  Samakow 
{1837-  ),  Bohemian  jurisconsult,  who  was  bom  at  Vysok£ 
Td^va  on  the  i3tb  of  April  1837,  waa  also  an  official  ia  the 
education  department. 

Among  hi*  important  works  on  Slavonic  law  were  Codex  jmrii 
hohtmid  (it  parts,  1867-1893),  and  a  CUtcdiM  eg  Slaw  Folk-Law 
(Csecb,  iSSo),  Sim  Lam  m  Bohttnia  a»d  Mormia  damm  Is  tho  j^lk 
Crsiary  (Cscch,  3  vols.  t9byi»73). 

JtK^SXK,  KOnTAMTIN  JOSKT  (1854-  ),  MO  of  Josef,- 
UuiJit  hbtoiy  at  Pnguc.  He  entered  the  Bulgarian  service  in 
1879.  and  in  iSSi  bwame  minbter  of  education  at  Sofia.  In 
1884  be  became  ptoteaaot  of  universal  history  in  Ciech  at  Prague, 
and  in  1893  professor  of  Slavonic  antiquities  at  Vienna. 

Tbe  bulk  of  KonstaQtin'i  writings  deal  with  the  hiitory  of  the 
mthem  Slav*  and  their  litenture.  They  include  a  History  cf  lk$ 
Bidtan  jCxtOi  and  German.  1S76),  Tit  PrmcipalUt  0/  BtUguia 
(i8gi),  nvwb  M  Aitesna  ((^scch,  1888},  Ac 
'  ilZAKB,  ft  town  of  RoMian  Cent  nd  Asia,  fn  the  pioi^Ke  of 
Samartand,  on  the  TrmnscaqHtn  nflway,  71  m.  N£.  of  the  dty 
of  Samaritard.  Pop.  (1897),  16,041.  Aa  n  fortified  post  of 
Bokfaan  it  was  cultured  Iw  the  RuisiaBa  Id  1866. 

JOAB  (HA.  "YahlwcU  ten  father"),  In  the  Bible,  tbe  Mm 
irf  Zeruiab,  Davld'a  sister  (i  Chron.  U.  16).  Hb  brothers  were 
Asahcl  and  Ablshai.  AU  three  were  renowned  warriors  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  David's  hbtory.  Abisbai  on  one 
ocxMion  saved  the  king's  life  from  o  Philistine  giant  (3  Sam. 
aL  i7),andJodiaawiniorMidaUtcMiianwudinct^iespon- 


sible  for  much  of  David's  success.  Joab  won  hts  vpan,  according 
to  one  account,  hy  cqrturing  Jerusalem  (i  Chron.  xi.  4-9);  with 
Afabhai  and  Ittal  of  Gath  he  led  a  small  amy  against  the  Israd- 
ites  who  had  rebelled  under  Absalom  (3  Sam.  xviii.  a);  and 
he  superintended  the  campaign  against  Ammon  and  Edom 
(3  Sam.  xi.  i,  xiL  36;  t  Rin^  xL  15].  He  showed  his  sturdy 
character  by  urging  the  king  after  the  death  of  Absalom  to 
place  hb  duty  to  hb  peoj^  before  hb  grief  for  the  loss  lA  his 
favourite  son  (s  Sam.  xix.  1-8),  and  by  protesting  against  David's 
proposal  to  number  the  people,  an  innovation  which  may  have 
been  regarded  aa  an  infringement  of  their  liberties  (1  Sam.  xziv.; 
t  Chron.  xxL  6). 
The  hostility  of  ilic  "  Frins  of  Zefuiah  "  towards  the  tribe  of 

R  rjjmin  i-.  <  li, inn  n  ri^i  ir, illy  r'>iiu«sted  with  David's  own  gener- 

Of,-.',  losiMnl.-  Sial'i  liil- n  luiu.i-.  AbishaJ  proposGd  to  kill  Saul 
when  David  BUrpiisixl  him  ;iilL-c)>  (i  Sam.  xzvi.  8),  and  was  anxiou* 
to  sUy  Shimci  when  he  cursed  the  king  (a  Sam.  xvL  9}.  But  David 
wa*  resigned  to  the  will  of  Yahwch  and  rdwed  to  entertain  the 
suggestions.  After  Asahd  met  hb  death  at  the  hands  of  Abnert 
Jctb  expostul.^tcd  with  David  far  not  taking  revenge  npm  the 
guilty  one.  and  ^hthlug  "mmMwwI  WmmiH  In  Immmh- 

toukcuphisnephcw'BCsnse.  But  when  Joab  himself  MUed  Abner, 
David's  imprecation  against  him  aitd  hi*  brother  Abbhal  showed 
that  he  diuociated  himtelf  from  thii  act  of  vcneeaoce^ although  it 
brought  hira  nearer  to  the  throne  of  ill  Iirad  (3  Sam.  iii.).  Fear  of 
a  possible  rival  Riay  have  influenced  Joab,  and  this  at  all  events  led 
him  to  slay  Amasa  o(  Judah  (3  Sam,  xx.  4-13).  Tbe  two  deeds  aro 
aimilar,  and  the  impression  left  by  them  u  eaptcssed  in  David's 
lant  charges  to  Solomon  (l  Kings  ii.).  But  here  Joab  had  taken  the 
R<lc  of  Adonij.ih  against  Solomon,  aitd  was  put  to  death  by  Benaiah 
at  5ra!cimon's  command,  and  it  i*  piwiible  that  the  charges  are  the 
fnjii  of  a  later  tradition  to  remove  all  poMible  blame  from  Solomon 
{q  :  >.  It  is  flinEular  that  Joab  is  not  blamed  for  killing  Absalom, 
bill  \i  wriuld  indeed  be  Btransc  if  tHe  man  who  hdped  to  reconcOe 
fa''i.  r  ^iri'l  •■'in  (3  Sam.  xiv.)  should  tiave pef]petrated  so  cmel  an  act 
in  .:ir.  r  1  ^.;.|,-...ii{r,ti  lo  Ihp  king's  wi4ies  [xviu.  5.  lO-lfi].  A  certain 
at  '.  I  .  Jrjjb's  family  thus  seems  to  Underlie  aome  of  the 

pt|.ui,ir  ikiirjlivt,  'A  tho  liti;  of  Da^^d  is^.).  (S.  A.  C)  , 

JOACHIM  OP  FLORIS  {c.  1145-1303),  SO  named  from  tbe 
monastery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  of  which  be  was  abbot, 
Italian  mystic  theologian,  was  btm  at  Olico,  near  Cosenxa,  In 
Cabbria.  He  was  of  noble  birth  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  Duke  Roger  of  Apulia.  Atanearlyagehewenttovidttheboly 
places.  After  sedng  his  comrades  dedmated  by  the  [dague  at 
Constantinople  he  resolved  to  change  hb  mode  of  life,  and,  on  hb 
return  to  Italy,  after  a  rigorous  pilgrimage  and  a  period  of  ascetic 
retreat,  became  «  monk  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Casamari.  Ia 
August  1177  we  know  that  he  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Consso,  near  Hartlrsoo.  In  1185  be  went  to  the  court  of  Pope 
Xudus  m.  at  Vendl,  and  In  1185  visited  Urban  III.  at  Verona. 
There  b  extant  a  letter  of  Pope  Clement  lU.,  dated  the  8th  of 
June  1188,  in  which  pement  alludes  to  two  of  Joachim'a  works, 
tbe  Concordia  and  the  ExpesHio  in  Apot^yptim,  and  urges  bim 
to  contintia  them.  Joaddm,  however,  wu  usable  to  continue 
hb  abbatial  functfwis  In  the  midst  of  hb  labours  In  prophetic 
excgeus,  and,  moteover,  hb  asceticism  accommt>dated  itsdf  but 
ill  with  the  somewhat  lax  disdpline  of  Corasio.  He  accordingly 
retired  into  the  solitudes  of  Pietralata,  and  subsequently  founded 
with  some  ■•o^pii"'™"  under  ■  rule  of  hb  own  creation  tbe  abbey 
of  San  (jiovannl  In  Flore,  on  Monte  Meio,  in  the  mtut^  of  L« 
Sila.  The  pope  and  the  emperor  befriended  thb  foundation; 
Frederick  II.  and  hb  wife  Constance  made  important  donations 
to  it,  and  promoted  the  spread  of  offshoots  of  the  parent  bouse; 
while  luMxent  IIL,  on  the  aut  of  Jantiaij  1904,  approved  the 
"ordo  Fkmn^"  and  the  "  insUtutio  "  which  its  founder  had 
bestowed  upon  k.  JoKUm  died  Id  laoa,  probably  on  the  aoth 
of  March. 

Of  the  many  prophetic  and  polemical  work*  that  wen  attributed 
to  Joachim  ia  the  13th  and  lallowing  centuries,  only  those  enu- 
merated in  Ida  will  can  be  rcnrded  as  nbsolutdy  authentic.  These 
are  the  OnKerdM  noti  tt  teimi  rutoMCsM  (first  printed  at  Venice 
!o  1519).  the  Bxposilio  in  Apoeatyfrin  (Venice,  the  PialUnnm 

dtum  cherdamm  (Venice,  1537),  together  with  some  "  libelli " 
against  the  Jew*  or  the  adverearie*  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  i* 
very  probable  that  these  "  libelli  "  are  the  writing*  entitled  Coneordia 
Efantitiomm,  Centra  Jttdaeot,  De  artimlii  fidet,  Conftisio  fidei  and 
Di  mnloU  TrimiMii,  Tbe  bst  is  perhap*  the  work  which  wa* 
condemned  bytheLatenncouacil  in  1315a*  containing  anerroneous 
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criticism  of  theTrimtanan  theory  ol  Tcter  Lombard.  This  counril, 
though  conJemning  the  book,  refrained  from  condemning  rhe 
author,  and  approved  [he  order  of  Floris.  NevertheicM,  the  monks 
continued  to  be  subjected  to  insults  as  (ollowera  of  a  heretic,  until 
they  obtained  from  Honorius  III.  in  I320a  bull  formally  recognizing 
Joachim  as  orthodox  and  forbidding  anyone  to  injure  his  disciples. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  works  attributed  to 

ioachim.  Some  served  their  avowed  object  with  great  success, 
eing  powerful  instruments  in  the  anti-papal  (lolemic  and  sustaining 
ihe  revolted  Franciscans  in  their  hope  of  an  approaching  triumph. 
Among  the  most  widely  circulated  were  the  commentaries  on 

iercmiah,  Isaiah  and  EzckicI,  the  Valicinia  ponttficum  and  (he 
't  oHtribut  tccUiiae.  Of  hia  authentic  works  the  doctrinal  essential 
is  very  simple.  Joachim  divides  the  history  of  humanity,  past, 
present  and  future,  into  three  periods,  which,  in  his  EiposUto  in 
ApocaiypHn  (bk.  i.  ch^).  he  defines  as  the  age  of  the  Law,  or  of  the 
Father;  thea^eof  the  Gospel,  orol  the  Son;  and  the  age  of  the  Spirit, 
which  will  bring  the  ages  to  an  end.  Before  each  of  tbcsc  a^cs  there 
is  a  period  of  incubation,  or  initiation:  the  first  age  liegins  with 
Abraham,  but  the  period  of  initiation  with  the  first  man  Adam. 
The  initiation  period  of  the  third  age  be^ns  with  St  Benedict,  while 
the  actual  age  of  the  Spirit  is  not  to  bc^in  until  1260,  the  Church— 
mutUr  amicla  soU  (Rev.  xii.  1) — remaining  hidden  in  the  wildcrneM 
1260  days.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  infinite  details  of  the 
other  subdivisions  imaeined  by  Joachim,  or  into  his  system  ol 
perpetual  concordances  between  the  New  and  the  Old  Testamenti, 
which,  according  to  him,  furnish  the  prcfiguration  of  the  third  age. 
Far  more  interesting  as  explaining  the  diffusion  and  the  religious  and 
»acial  importance  of  his  doctrine  is  his  conception  of  the  second 
and  third  ages.  The  first  age  was  the  age  of  the  Letter,  the  second 
was  intermediary  between  the  letter  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  third 
was  to  be  the  age  of  the  Spirit.  The  age  of  the  Son  is  the  period 
of  study  and  wisdom,  the  period  of  striving  towards  mystic  know- 
ledge. In  the  age  of  the  Fatlitral!  that  »-as  necessary  was  obedience; 
in  the  age  of  the  Son  reading  is  enjoined:  but  the  age  of  the  Spirit 
was  to  be  devoted  to  prayer  and  song.  The  third  is  the  age  of  the 
plena  spiritus  libtrtas,  the  age  of  contemplation,  the  monastic  aee 
par  tKtUcnct,  the  age  of  a  monachi^m  wholly  directed  towards 
ecstasy,  more  Oriental  than  Benedictine.  Joachim  does  not 
conceal  his  sympathies  with  the  ideal  of  Basilian  monaehism.  la 
his  opinion— which  is.  in  form  at  least,  perfectly  orthodon — the 
church  of  Peter  will  be.  not  abolished,  but  purified;  actually, 
the  hierarchy  effaces  itself  in  the  third  age  before  the  order  of  the 
monks,  the  viri  ipiriiuaUi.  The  entire  world  will  become  a  vatt 
monastery  in  that  day,  which  will  be  the  resting- season,  the  sabbath 
of  humanity.  In  various  passages  in  Joachim's  writings  the 
clerical  hierarchy  is  represented  by  Rachel  and  the  contemnlative 
order  by  her  «on  Joseph,  and  Rachel  is  destined  to  efface  ncrself 
before  her  son.  Similarly,  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostlei 
on  the  sacraments  is  considered,  implicitly  and  explicitly,  as  transi- 
tory, as  representing  that  passage  from  the  lituficaKlia  to  the 
lignificala  which  Joachim  signalizes  at  evcrv  stage  of  his  demonstra- 
tion. Joachim  was  not  disturbed  during  his  lifetime.  In  tioo  he 
submitted  all  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
unreservedly  affirmed  his  orthodoxy;  the  Latcran  council,  which 
condemned  his  criticism  of  Peter  Lombard,  made  no  allusion  to 
his  cschatological  temerities;  and  the  bull  of  1220  was  a  formal 
certificate  of  nis  orthodoxy. 

The  loachimite  ideas  soon  spread  Into  Italy  and  France,  and 
especially  after  a  division  had  been  produced  in  the  Franciscan 
order.  The  rigorists.  who  soon  became  known  as  "  Spirituals," 
represented  St  Francis  as  the  initiator  of  Joachim's  third  age. 
Certain  convents  became  centres  of  Joachimism.  Around  the 
hermit  of  Hy^res,  Hugh  of  Digne,  was  formed  a  group  of  Franciscan) 
who  expected  from  the  advent  of  the  third  age  (he  triumph  of  their 
ascetic  ideas.  The  Joachimiies  even  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
general  chapter  of  1247,  and  elected  John  of  Parma,  one  of  their 
number,  general  of  the  order.  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  however, 
compelled  John  of  Parma  to  renounce  his  dignity,  and  the  loachimite 
opposition  became  more  and  more  vehement.  Pstudo-Joachimitc 
treatises  sprang  up  on  every  hand,  and,  finally,  in  1254.  there 
appeared  in  Paris  the  Libft  inttodactorius  ad  Erangdium  arUrnuM, 
the  work  of  a  Spiritual  Franciscan,  Gherardo  da  Borpo  San  Donnino. 
This  book  was  published  with,  and  as  an  introduction  to,  the  three 
principal  works  of  loachim,  in  which  the  Spirituals  had  made  some 
interpolations.*  Gnerardo.  however,  did  not  say,  as  has  beeo 
supposed,  that  Joachim's  books  were  the  new  gospel,  but  merely 
that  the  Calabrian  abbot  had  supplied  the  key  to  Holy  Writ,  and 
that  with  the  help  of  that  itiUlliitniia  mysltca  it  would  be  possible 
to  extract  from  tdc  Old  and  New  Testaments  the  clern.il  meaning, 
the  gospel  according  to  the  Spirit,  a  gospel  which  would  never  be 
written;  as  for  thi«  eternal  sense,  it  had  been  entrusted  to  an  order 
■et  ipart,  to  the  FtmnctKwi  order  Muwunccd  byJoMchim,  and  in 
thia  c>rder  the  ideal  of  tbe  third  age  was  rtalixcd.  Tneae  kffinutiona 
provoked  very  keen  protetts  in  the  ecclesicMlcml  world.  Tbe 
•eoiUr  muteti  a(  the  univernty  of  Paris  daaounccd  the  work  to 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  tbe  bishop  of  Parb  sent  It  to  the  pope.  It 

'  Preger  it  the  only  writer  who  has  maintained  that  tbe  three 
booka  in  their  primitive  form  date  from  1154. 


was  Innocent  s  successor.  Alexander  IV..  who  appointed  a  commis- 
sion til  examine  it;  and  as  a  result  of  this  commiibion.  which  sat  at 
Anagni,  the  destruction  of  (h«  Liber  inlrodiulonus  was  ordered  by  A 
pajwl  breve  dated  the  23rd  of  October  1255,  In  r26o  a  council  held 
at  Aries  condemned  Joachim's  writine*  and  his  supporters,  wha 
were  very  numerous  in  that  region.  The  Joachimite  ideas  wcr* 
cquallv  persistent  among  the  Spirituals,  and  acquired  new  strength 
with  the  publication  of  the  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  Tlii* 
book,  probably  published  after  the  death  of  its  author  and  probably 
interpolated  by  his  disciples,  contains,  besides  Joachimite  principles, 
an  affirmation  even  clearer  than  that  of  Gherardo  da  Borgo  of  the 
elect  character  of  the  Franciscan  order,  as  well  as  extremely  violent: 
attacks  on  the  papacy.  The  Joachimite  literature  is  cxir^mel/ 
vaat.  From  the  14th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  i6th,  Ubertin 
of  Casale  (in  hisvlrfcor  Vilae  crucifixae).  Bartholomew  of  Pisa  (author 
of  the  Liber  Confarmilalum),  the  Calabrian  hermit  Tclesphonis, 
lohn  of  La  Rochciailladc.  Scraphin  of  Fermo,  Johannes  Annius  of 
Viterbo,  Coelius  Pannonius,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  repeated  or 
complicated  nd  infinitum  the  exegesis  of  Abbot  Joachim.  A  treatise 
entitled  De  ullimii  atlale  ecciesiae,  which  appeared  in  1356.  has  been 
attributed  to  Wycliffe,  but  is  undoubtedly  frvim  ttie  pen  of  aa 
anonymous  Joachimite  Franciscan,  The  heterodox  movements  io 
Italy  in  the  Ijtli  and  Uth  centuries,  such  as  those  of  the  Segar^Ilists, 
Dolcinists.  and  Fralicelli  of  every  description,  were  penetrated  with 
Joachimism;  while  such  independent  spirits  as  Roger  B.icon, 
Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova  and  Bernard  EWIicieux  often  comforted 
themselves  with  the  thought  of  the  era  of  justice  and  peace  promised 
by  Joachim.  Dante  held  Joachim  in  great  reverence,  and  has 
placed  him  in  Paradise  {Par.,  xti.  140-141). 

Sec  Ada  Saiteiorum,  Boll.  (May),  vii.  94-111:  W.  Prpger  in 
AbHcHdl.  der  tgl.  Aiad.  der  Wiisenschaften.  hist,  sect.,  vol.  xii, 
pt.  3  (Munich.  1874);  idem.  Gesch.  d.  deulickm  Uyilik  im  Mitlrt- 
aller,  vol.  i.  (Leiprig.  1874);  E.  Renan.  "Joachim  de  Flore  et 
I  Evangile  SterncI  "  in  Nouvelles  fludts  d'kisloire  relirieutt  (Paris, 
1884) :  F  Tocco.  L'Eresia  ml  medio  evo  (Florence.  1884} ;  H.  Dcnifle. 
"  Das  Evangclium  aetcrnum  und  die  Commission  lu  Anagni'*  in 
Arthir Jur  Lileralur-  Mitd  Kirdtengesch.  det  Mttlelaltcri.  vol.  1.;  Paul 
Fournier,  "  Joachim  de  Flore,  sea  doctrines,  son  influence "  in 
Revue  dfs  gueslions  hisloriques,  t.  i.  (tgooj;  H.  C.  Lea,  History  cjf 
the  Inguisuion  of  Ihe  Middle  Ates.  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  (1-ondon,  1&88); 
F.  Ehrlc's  article  "  Joachim  "  in  Wctzerand  Wclte's  JCirc^/rxii<nt. 
On  Joachimism  see  E.  Gebhardt.  "  Rccherches  nou\-ellca  sur 
I'hiaioire  du  Joachimisme  "  in  Rmte  kislorique,  vol.  ctxi.  (1BS6}: 
H.  Haupt,  "  Zur  Gesch.  des  Joachimismus  "  in  Brieiers  Zeitstkrifi 
fur  Kirchenzesch.,  vol,  vii.  (1885).  (p.  A.) 

JOACHIM  I.  (1484-1535),  sumatncd  Nestor,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, elder  son  of  John  Cicero,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  bom 
on  the  jisl  of  February  1484.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, became  elector  of  Brandenburg  on  his  father's  death  in 
January  1499,  a.nd  soon  afterwards  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John,  king  of  Denmark.  He  took  some  part  in  the  political 
complications  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  but  the  early  yean 
of  his  reign  were  mainly  spent  in  the  administration  of  his  elector- 
ate, where  by  stern  and  cruel  measures  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  degree  of  order  (see  Brandenburg).  He  also  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  aided  the  development  of  commerce, 
and  was  a  friend  to  the  towns.  On  the  approach  of  the  impenal 
election  of  1319,  Joachim's  vote  was  eagerly  solicited  by  tbe 
partisans  of  Francis  I,,  king  of  France,  and  by  those  of  Charles, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Having  treated  with,  and 
received  lavish  promises  from,  both  parties,  he  appean  to  have 
hoped  for  the  dignity  for  himself;  but  when  the  election  came  he 
turned  to  the  winning  side  and  voted  for  Charles.  In  spite  ol 
this  step,  however,  the  relations  between  the  emperor  and  the 
elector  were  not  friendly,  and  during  the  next  few  years  Joachim 
was  frequently  in  communication  with  the  enemies  of  CbarlcK. 
Joachim  is  best  known  as  a  pugnacious  adherent  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy.  He  was  one  of  the  princes  who  urged  upon  the 
emperor  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  at 
several  diets  was  prominent  among  the  enemies  of  the  Reformers. 
He  was  among  those  who  met  at  Dessau  in  July  1525,  »nd  was 
a  member  of  the  league  established  at  Halle  in  November  1533. 
But  his  wife  adopted  the  reformed  faith,  and  in  1518  fled 
for  safety  lo  Sasony;  and  he  hid  the  mortiScation  of  seciDC 
these  doctrines  also  favoured  by  other  members  of  his  family. 
Joachim,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning,  established  the  uni- 
versity of  Fr.mkfort-on-t  he-Oder  in  1506.  He  died  at  Sicndal 
on  Ihe  iiih  of  July  1535. 

Sit  T.  von  Rutilar,  Der  Kampf  Joackimj  I.  von  BramJenbrnrttrtrn 
dfi  Adrl  (t88i));  J.  G,  Droys^'ii,  Ctschirhlt  dtr  FrtniiucktutVilik 
(1855-18S6J. 
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JOACBn  n.  dses-tsrt),  mmuned  Hector,  eJeetof  of  Bmt- 
deabait,  the  dder  ton  tk  joKtUm  I.,  elector  of  Bnmdenbuig, 
*M  ban  on  tbe  ijUt  vt  Jwuuiy  1505.  Hning  pmed  wine 
time  at  tbe  court     the  V»»fi»aiMt  L,  be  laanied  in 

1514  »  dattchter  of  George,  duke  of  Sexmjr*  b  153>  be  led  a 
contincE&t  of  the  imperial  army  on  a  campaign  igiiiiiit  the 
Tuifca;  and  woo  afleiwaidi,  having  loat  hit  fint  wife,  mairied 
Hcdwig,  dau^tcr  of  Sgiimimd  king  of  PalaBd.  He  became 
dcctor  of  Bnadenfamg  «a  bia  fathar'a  death  in  Jidjr  1535.  and 
itfi4fiHw>i  the  government  of  the  old  and  middle  maiki,  while 
the  new  mark  paaaed  to  hii  brother  John.  Joachim  took  a 
pnaditent  part  in  imperial  politics  a>  an  advocate  of  peace, 
iboo^  with  a  doe  regard  Ite  tbe  iBteresta  of  the  homo  of  H^m- 
bmg.  Be  attcnqited  to  make  peace  between  tbe  PrateMaats 
Bad  the  osperor  Chariea  V.  at  Frankfort  fai  1539,  and  whae- 
qttenUy  at  other  [dacca;  but  In  154a  he  led  the  German  forcci  on 
an  onsiicccaaful  campaign  against  the  Turks.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  Charles  and  the  league  of  Srbmalkalden  in 
1546  the  elector  at  firM  Mmalned  neutial;  bat  he  afterwards  tent 
some  troops  to  serve  mder  the  emperor.  With  Maurice,  doctor 
of  Saxony,  be  persuaded  Hulip,  landgrave  of  Heme,  to  surrender 
to  Charles  after  the  imperial  victory  at  Muhlberg  in  April  r547, 
and  pledged  hit  word  that  the  landgrave  would  be  pardoned. 
But,  tltbough  he  fdt  aggrieved  wbta  the  emperor  dedlned  to 
be  bound  by  this  promise,  he  refused  to  Join  Maurice  in  Us  attack 
on  rb'^W  He  supported  the  Interim,  which  was  issued  from 
Augsburg  In  May  1548,  and  took  part  in  tbe  n^tiations  that 
resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Fassau  (iss^).  tbe  reti^oua  peace 
of  AucdMirg  (1555).  In  domestic  politics  be  sou^  to  consoli- 
date and  strengthen  the  power  of  his  bouse  by  treaties  with 
aei^iboniing  princes,  and  Bocoeeded  In  secularising  the  bishoprics 
of  Bnadenburg,  Havclberg  and  Lebus.  Although  bron^t  up 
as  a  strict  adhoent  «f  the  older  rdigkm,  he  showed  rigns  of 
wavering  soon  after  his  acoeialoa,  and  In  1539  aOowed  fne 
entrance  to  (he  reformed  tcadiing  In  the  electorate.  Ho  took 
the  oanmudon  UntseU  in  both  kinds,  and  eslabliihed  a  new 
ffrliiisillrsi  otgsnisation  in  Biandenbiug,  but  retained  much 
<ti  the  ceremonial  of  tbe  Cburch  of  Rome;  His  podtknt  was  not 
unlike  that  of  Kenty  Vm.  in  Entfand,  and  m^  be  partly  ex- 
pbiaed  by  a  denre  to  rqtlenbb  his  imporaished  exchequer  with 
the  wealth  «i  tbe  Clmidt  (see  BaAMDENBUso).  After  the  peace 
of  Anplnug  the  decUr  mainly  confined  his  attenthm  to  Bran- 
denburg, where  be  showed  a  keuer  desire  to  further  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  By  his  luxurious  balnta  and  his  lavish 
expenditure  on  public  buildings  he  pQed  up  a  great  accumulation 
of  debt,  whkfa  was  partly  discharged  by  the  estates  of  the  land 
in  return  for  fanpMtant  ooncesrions.  He  cast  covetous  eyes 
npon  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  tbe  bishopric  of 
Halbentadt,  both  of  which  be  secured  for  his  son  Frederick  in 
1551.  When  Fiederidt  died  in  tbe  following  year,  the  elector** 
son  S^smuikd  obtained  the  two  sees;  and  on  Sigismuad's  death  In 
1566  Magdeburg  was  secured  by  bis  nephew,  Joadiiro  Frederick, 
afterwards  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Joachim,  who  was  a  prince 
of  generous  and  cultured  tastes,  died  atKOpenlck  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1571,  and  was  lucce^ed  by  his  son,  John  George.  In 
tSSo  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Spandau. 

Sec  StdnmaDer,  EtnfMknmi  der  lUformation  in  iit  KnHmk 
Braudtmburr  ditrtk  Jaacbm  //.  (1903} ;  S.  Inacwhn, "  Die  Finannn 
Joechinw  1 1."  in  tbe  ZiitxkrMjir  Avnmscb  GttdndU  «sd  laa^ 
H«b  (1864-1B83):  J.  G.  Dnymn.  GtscMiekU  dtr  Prtmmuhtn 

JOAGHDI,  JOSEPH  (1831-1907),  German  vioBnist  and  com- 
poser,  was  bom  at  Kittsee,  near  Pressburg,  on  the  sSth  of  June 
iSsi.tbesonof  Jewiibparents.  His  family  moved  to  Bud^test 
when  be  was  two  years  old,  and  he  studied  there  under  Serwac- 
zynski,  who  brought  him  out  at  a  concert  when  he  was  only  dght 
years  old.  Afterwards  he  learnt  from  the  dder  Hdlmesbcrger 
and  Joseph  BOhm  in  Vienna,  the  latter  instruatng  him  in  the 
management  of  the  bow.  In  1843  he  went  to  Leipcig  to  enter 
the  newly  founded  conservatorium.  Mendelssohn,  after  testing 
U»  mudcnl  powers,  pronounced  that  the  regular  tnlidng  a 
■unicadMidsnuiiotiiGededibutnaMnmcnded  tbtt  he  should 


receive  a  thnou^  general  education  In  music  fnm  Ferdinand 
David  and  Moritz  Hauptmadn.  In  1S44  he  visited  Eoglaad, 
and  made  his  first  appeanace  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  where  his 
idaying  of  Ernst's  '^■*««t*  on  OteB*  ude  a  great  sensatioB;  he 
also  irfayed  Beethoven's  CMicetto  at  a  FhUfaarmonlc  concert 
conducted  by  Mendelssohn.  In  1847-1849  and  1851  he  revisited 
En^aad,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  popular  concerts  in 
185^  vfi  to  1899,  he  played  there  rcgulariy  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  aeaaon.  On  lisu's  invitatkn  he  acoqited  the  poet 
K9KUrtmtU»  at  Wdmar,  and  was  there  from  1S50  to  1853. 
This  broo^t  Joadiim  Into  dose  contact  with  the  advanced 
school  of  German  muridans,  beaded  by  Lisst;  and  he  waa 
Strongly  tenqited  to  fhre  his  alk(ian(;e  to  what  waa  be^uinc 
to  be  called  tbe  "  music  of  the  future  bat  Us  artistic  ooDvic* 
ttons  forced  Un  to  aepaata  Unnelt  fioin  the  movement,  sod  tbe 
tact  an]  good  taste  be  di^iayed  In  the  dUicnk  moment  of  es* 
plaining  bis  podtion  to  Uvt  afford  one  of  dn  finest  DhHtntlona 
<rf  his  character. 

His  acceptance  of  a  similar  poet  at  Hanover  brooiJit  Ua  Into 
a  different  atmosphere,  and  Us  pUying  at  tbe  Dtbseidorf  festival 
of  1S53  procured  him  the  intimate  friendship  of  Robert  Sdiu- 
lAann.  His  introduction  of  the  young  Brahma  to  Sdiumann  b 
a  famous  InrHgnt  of  tM*  time.  Schumann  '"d  Brahms  col- 
labnatcd  with  Albert  IMet^  la  a  Joint  aanau  lor  vkdin  and 
l^ano,  u  a  wdoonia  on  Us  arrfval  In  Dflssddorf.  At  Hanover 
he  was  kOm^khtr  Komeridireklor  from  1853  to  186S,  when  he 
made  Berlin  Us  home.  He  married  In  1863  the  mezzo  soprano 
singer,  ABiaBe  Wdsa,  who  died  In  1899.  In  1869  Joachim  was 
appointed  head  of  the  newly  founded  hSiU^idm  HecksdMU  far 
Jfatiil  bi  Berlin.  The  tsmout "  Joaddm  quartet  **  was  started 
In  the  Sint-Akadame  In  the  following  year.  Of  bis  later  life, 
continually  occiqued  with  public  performances,  there  is  little  to 
say  except  that  be  remained,  even  in  a  period  which  saw  tbe  rise 
of  numenms  vtoBnIsts  at  the  finest  technique,  the  acknotriedfed 
master  ctf  alL  He  died  on  the  tsth  of  August  igoj. 

Besides  the  consummate  manual  akiU  which  helped  to  make 
him  famous  in  bis  youth,  Joachim  wa*  gifted  with  tbe  power  ^ 
interpreting  the  greatest  music  in  absolute  perfection:  while 
Bach,  Hoxart,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  were  masters,  whose 
wo^  he  played  with  a  degree  ot  insi^  that  has  never  been 
approached,  he  was  no  teas  supreme  In  the  music  of  Henddasohn 
and  Schumanii;  in  short,  the  whole  <rf  the  classical  repertory 
has  become  identified  with  his  playing.  No  survey  ci  Joachin^ 
artistic  career  would  be  complete  irtiicb  omitted  meoUon  (rf  Us 
absirfute  freedom  f mn  tricks  or  manaerlam,  Ua  dignified  bearing, 
and  Us  unselfirit  character.  His  devotion  to  the  higbeet  Ideals, 
comUned  with  a  certain  austerity  and  massMty  of  ttyh,  bnntght 
against  him  an  accusatJoa  of  c^dnces  from  admirers  <rf  a  more 
effusive  temperament.  But  the  answer  to  this  Is  pven  the 
depth  and  variety  of  expression  which  Us  mastery  <d  the  re- 
sources of  his  instrument  put  at  his  command.  His  biograidwr 
(1898),  Andreas  Moser,  expressed  his  essential  characteristic  in 
the  words, "  He  plays  Ute  violin,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  the 
service  of  an  ideal." 

As  a  composer  JoacUm  did  but  little  in  his  later  yean,  and  the 
works  of  his  esrlier  life  never  attained  the  public  success  which, 
in  tbe  f>piDion  of  many,  they  deserve  (see  Music).  They  un- 
doubtedly have  a  certain  austerity  of  character  which  does  not 
appeal  to  every  hearer,  but  they  are  full  of  beauty  of  a  grave 
and  dignified  Und;  and  in  such  things  as  bis  "  Hungarian  con- 
certo "  for  his  own  instrument  the  utmost  degree  of  difficulty 
is  combined  with  great  duum  of  mdodic  treatmeuL  The 
"  romance  "  in  B  flat  for  vitdin  and  the  variations  for  vii^a  and 
orchestra  are  among  his  finest  things,  and  the  noble  overture  in 
memory  of  Kleist,  as  weQ  as  the  scena  for  mezzo  soprano  from 
Schiller's  iJsMdHaf,  diow  a  wonderful  degree  of  skin  In  orchestra- 
tion as  wdl  as  orl^nallty  of  tboui^t.  Joaddm't  place  in  musical 
history  as  a  composer  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  in  the 
light  of  his  intimate  rdatioas  with  Braluns,  with  whom  he 
studiously  refrained  from  putting  himself  into  Indqiendent 
rivalry,  and  to  wbem  work  as  a  oon^Kiser  be  gave  the  (»«pm- 
tloB  of  one  vfao  might  Unsdf  have  tanked  as  a  master. 
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There  are  admlrebte  porttxits  of  JoMhlm  by  C  P.  Watts  {1866} 
and  by  J.  S.  Sargent  (1904).  the  httcr  pnaoned  to  Urn  oa  the  i6tb 
of  May  19041  at  tbe  celebration  ol  the  ilxdctb  Mmhunity  o(  hi* 
first  appearance  in  Englaod. 

JOAN,  a  mythical  female  pope,  who  Ii  unully  placed  between 
Leo  IV.  (847--S55)  and  Benedict  III.  (855-S58).  One  accoimt 
has  it  that  she  was  bam  in  Engl  and,  aaothci  in  Germany  of 
EogUah  parents.  After  an  education  at  Cologne,  she  fell  Id 
love  with  a  Benedictine  monk  and  fled  with  him  to  Athens 
disguised  as  a  man.  On  his  death  she  weht  to  Rome  under  the 
^ias  of  Joannes  An^cus  GTohn  of  England),  and  atered  the 
priesthood,  eventually  receiving  «  ordinal's  haL  She  waa 
dected  pope  under  the  title  of  Jofan  VIIL,  and  died  In  duld- 
Uith  dining  a  p^al  ptooesiion. 

.  A  Frendi  Doodnican,  Stem  of  Bootbon  (1  e.  1261)  gives  the 
iewnd  it,  hit  StmmGifltef  Ike  Holy  Spirit.  He  Is bd^vdto  have 
derived  it  from  an  earlier  writer.  More  than  a  hundred  authors 
between  tbe  13th  and  17th  centuries  gave  circulation  to  the  myth. 
Its  exploMoa  was  first  Hfiouily  undertaken  by  David  Blondd,  a 
French  Calvinlst,  In  his  Eiiaircistemtnt  it  la  mutliem  si  km Jtmnu 
a  ta  aifiu  AH  tiitt  popol  d«  Romt  (1647) :  and  De  Jaamna  Pafiita 

ii6$j).  The  refutation  wa*  compjeted  by  Johann  Ddliagcr  in  hia 
'afij^oMw      MUMaUerj  (i8«j;£ng.  trans.  1873}. 

'  JOAH  OP  ABC,  more  pn^ieriy  Jsakmctoh  Dakc,  afterwards 
kaown  in  Fiance  as  JuNin  d'Abc^  (1411-1431},  tiM  "  Kaid  trf 
Orkans,"  was  bom  between  1410  uid  141a,  the  dan^ter  of 
Jacques  Darc^  peasant  proprietw,  of  Domremy,  a  small  village 
in  the  Vosges,  paitly  in  Champagne  and  partly  in  Lorraine,  and 
of  his  wife  Isabeau,  of  the  village  of  Vouthon,  who  from  having 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  had  leceived  the  usual  surname  of 
Romfe.  Although  her  parenu  were  In  easy  drcumstaaces,  Joan 
never  leaned  to  read  or  write,  and  received  her  sole  reUgioua 
InatiuctioB  fram  her  mother,  who  taught  her  to  recite  the  Pater 
Nootcr,  Ave  Hada,  sod  Credo.  She  sometimes  guarded  her 
fiUher*!  flocks,  but  at  her  trial  in  1431  she  stiongly  resented  being 
leferred  to  as  a  sheph^  giii  In  all  bousdwld  vaA  she  waa 
qtedally  profident,  her  skill  In  the  use  <rf  the  needle  not  being 
eicdied  (she  laid)  by  that  of  any  matron  even  of  Rouen.  In  her 
childhood  she  was  noted  for  her  abounding  phyHcal  energy;  but 
her  vivadty,  so  far  from  bciiig  tainted  by  any  coane  or  un- 
fendnine  trait,  was  the  direct  outcome  of  an  abnormally  sensitive 
nervous  temperament  Towards  her  parents  her  conduct  was 
uniformly  exemplary,  and  the  chann  of  her  unselfish  kindness 
made  her  a  favourite  in  the  village.  As  she  grew  to  womanhood 
she  became  inclined  to  dlfluce,  and  spetit  much  of  her  time  in 
solitude  ud  prayer.  She  repelled  all  attempts  of  tbe  young 
men  of  her  acquaintance  to  iria  her  favour;  and  whDe  active  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties,  and  lyiparcntly  finding  her  life 
quite  congenial,  inwardly  she  was  cogroased  with  thoughts 
reaching  far  beyond  the  dide  of  her  daily  concerns. 

At  this  time,  through  the  alliance  and  support  of  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  the  English  had  extended  thdr  conquest  over  the 
whole  of  Fn-Dce  north  of  the  Loire  in  addition  to  Uicir  possession 
of  Guienne;  and  while  the  infant  HeniyVt.of  England  had  in  141a 
been  proclaimed  king  of  France  at  his  father's  grave  at  St  Denis, 
Cbarlea  the  dauphin  (still  uncrowned)  was  forced  to  watch  tbe 
slow  dlsmembennent  of  his  kingdom.  Isabella,  the  dauphin's 
mother,  hadiavourcd  Henry  V.  of  England,  the  husband  of  her 
daughter  Catherine;  and  under  Charles  VI.  a  visionary  named 
Haiie  d'Avignon  dedared  that  France  was  being  ruined  by  a 
woman  nnd  would  be  restored  by  an  armed  virgin  from  the 
mudies  of  Lonaiiui.  To  what  extent  this  idea  worked  in  Joan's 
mind  is  doubtful.  In  Geoftrey  of  Monmouth's  tract,  D*  fro- 
pketiis  iierlini,  there  is  a  reference  to  an  aitdent  prophecy  of  the 
enchanter  Meriin  concerning  a  virgin  ex  nemcrt  comtte,  and  it 
appears  that  this  imuu  emutitm  had  been  identified  in  (oik-lore 
with  the  oak  wood  <rf  Donutmy.  Joan's  knmriedge  of  the 
prophecy  does  not,  however,  appear  till  1419;  and  already  before 
that,  from  1434,  according  to  ber  account  at  her  trial,  she 

*  In  the  act  of  ennoblement  the  name  la  spelt  E)ay,  due  pmfaably 
to  the  peculiar  pronunciation.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
name  was  written  originally  d'Arc  or  Dare.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  lather  of  Joan  wa*  not  of  noble  origin,  but  Bouteiller 
sugieats  that  at  that  period  tbe  apeitroebe  did  not  iadkata  nobility, 
mothar,  it  may  bewted.  b calladSle  Vouthon." 


had  become  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Jiaving  a  mission  to  free 
France  from  the  English.  She  heard  the  vwces  of  St  Michael, 
St  Catherine  and  St  Margaret  urging  her  on.  In  May  1428  she 
tried  to  obtain  from  Robert  de  Baudricouit,  governor  of  Vaucoa- 
Icurs,  an  introdnction  to  the  duiphin,  saying  that  God  would  send 
him  aid,  but  she  was  rebuffed.  When,  however,  in  September  the 
En^Ish  (under  the  earl  of  Salisbury)  invested  Orleans,  the  key 
to  tite  south  <rf  France,  she  renewed  her  efiortt  with  Baudricouit, 
her  mission  being  to  relieve  Orieani  and  cnwn  the  '*«ttplijn  at 
Rdma.  By  persistent  importunity,  the  effect  of  which  was  In- 
creased t>y  the  simfdidty  <rf  her  demeanour  and  her  calm  asaur- 
ance  of  success,  she  at  last  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  grant  ber 
lequcat;  and  in  February  1419,  accompanied  by  six  men-at-amts, 
she  set  out  on  her  perilous  journey  to  tite  court  of  the  dauphin 
at  Chinon.  At  first  Charles  refused  to  see  ber,  but  popular  fed- 
ing  In  her  favour  induced  his  advisers  to  persuade  liim  after  three 
days  to  grant  her  an  interview.  She  b  said  to  have  persnaded 
him  <rf  the  divine  character  <rf  her  commiinon  1^  disooveiiag 
him  though  disguised  in  the  crowd  of  his  courtiers,  and  bjr 
reassuring  him  regarding  his  secret  doubts  as  to  Us  kgitinncy. 
And  Chsries  was  impreued  by  her  knoiriedge  of  a  secret  prayer, 
wtiich  (he  told  Dunois)  could  mdy  be  known  to  God  and  himself. 
Accordingly,  after  a  commission  of  doctors  had  rqiorted  that 
they  had  found  in  her  nothing  of  evil  or  contrary  to  the  rathaBc 
faith,  and  a  council  of  matrons  had  reported  on  ber  (ftiatity,  she 
waa  permitted  to  set  forth  with  an  army  of  4000  or  jooo  men 
desi^ied  for  tbe  relief  ol  Orleans.  At  the  head  of  the  amy  she 
rode  clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  armed  with  an  andent  sword,  said 
to  be  that  with  which  Charles  Mattd  had  vanqubbed  tlie  Sara- 
cens, the  hiding-^ace  of  whidi,  under  the  altar  of  the  pariah 
church  of  the  village  of  Ste  Catherine  de  Fierboist  the  "  voices  " 
had  revealed  to  her;  she  carried  a  white  standard  of  her  own 
design  embrmdercd  with  lilies,  and, having  on  the  one  side  the 
image  of  God  seated  on  the  douda  and  holding  tbe  world  in  His 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  representatlou  of  tbe  AnnundatioB. 
Joan  succeeded  in  enterii^  (5rieans  on  the  iQth  of  April  i4io> 
and  through  the  vigorous  and  unremitting  saOies  of  the  French 
the  English  gradually  became  so  discouraged  that  on  the  Sth  of 
May  they  raised  the  siege.  It  is  admitted  that  her  atraordiDary 
pluck  and  sense  <rf  leadership  were  responsible  for  this  rcxuh. 
In  a  single  week  (June  la  to  19),  by  tbe  capture  of  Jargeau  and 
Beaugency,  followed  by  tbe  great  victory  of  Patay,  where  Talbot 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  English  were  driven  beyond  the  Loire. 
With  some  difficulty  the  dauphin  was  then  persuaded  to  set  out 
towards  Rdms,  which  he  entered  with  an  army  of  la^ooo  men 
on  tbe  i6th  of  July,  Troyes  having  yidded  on  the  my.  On  thn 
following  day,  h<^ding  the  sacred  banner,  Joan  stood  hrriila 
Charles  at  his  coronation  ia  the  cached nl. 

The  king  then  entered  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  detadt- 
Ing  Burgundy  from  the  En^ish  cause.  Joan,  at  his  impoctunity, 
remained  with  tbe  arday,  but  the  king  played  her  false  when  she 
attempted  tbe  capture  <k  Paris;  and  after  a  failure  on  tbe  8th  of 
September,  when  Joan  was  wounded,*  his  troops  woe  disbandfd. 
Joan  went  into  Normandy  to  assist  the  duke  <tf  Aleacea,  Int  in 
December  tetumed  to  tbe  court,  and  on  the  29th  ahs  and  ber 
family  were  ennobled  with  the  surname  of  do  lis.  Vnoonsoled 
by  such  honours,  she  rode  away  from  the  court  in  March,  to  aa^ 
in  the  defence  of  Comptigne  against  the  duke  of  Btufniidr:  and 
on  the  14th  of  Maj  ahcled  an  nnsucccaafnl  sortie  afaisM  tbs 
besiegers,  when  she  wassnrroanded  and  taken  inisMMr.  Chnlcs, 
partly  perhaps  on  account  of  his  natural  indolence,  partly  on 
account  of  th^  intrigues  at  the  court,  made  no  cSoct  to  effect 
her  ransom,  and  never  showed  any  sign  of  interest  in  bet  taix. 
By  means  of  negotlntlons  inttigated  and  pnseatted  whb  (test 
persevcnnce  by  tlw  univenity  of  Paris  and  the  InqdritloB,  and 
through  the  persistent  scheming  ci  Pierre  Caucboo,  the  bubop 
of  Beauvais — a  Burgundiao  partisan,  who,  chased  fioa  his  own 
see,  hoped  to  obtain  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen — she  wns  aeld 
in  Novenber  by  John  of  Lnxembmg  and  BuigBn^y  to  tlw 
English,  who  on  ilu  3rd  of  Jnnnaiy  1431,  at  tbe  Instasct  of  tbe 

■The  Porte  St  Honortf  when  Jonn  was  wounded  stood  whcic  lbs 
Conrfdie  Fraagaiss  now  stands. 
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univtiilty  of  Ptrii,  ddhrertd  her  over  to  the  Timnirition  lor  triiL 
After  ft  public  ouBination,  begun  on  the  gth  of  Jaauuy  ud 
Uatinf  six  dftys,  uid  another  conducted  in  the  piuon,  she  wu, 
on  the  Mth  of  Much,  publicly  accused  u  *  heretic  and  witch, 
nnd,  befog  in  the  end  found  guiltyi  ahe  made  ber  ■abminion  at 
the  BCajSold  on  the  94th  of  May,  and  received  pardon.  She  was 
atiU,  however,  the  prtaoner  of  the  Bugiiffc,  and,  having  been  in- 
duced by  those  who  had  ber  in  charge  to  resume  ber  mile  dotbcs, 
she  wfs  on  this  account  judged  to  have  relapsed,  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  streets  of  Rouen  on  the 
3otb  of  Hay  1431-  In  1436  ■&  impostor  ^ipeaiecl,  proteasing 
to  be  Joaa  of  Arc  c«aped  fmn  the  flamea,  who  aucceeded  in 
induciDg  many  people  to  believe  in  ber  statement ,  but  afterwards 
confessed  her  imposture.  The  sentence  passed  on  Joan  of  Arc 
was  iev(A«d  by  Ute  pc^  on  the  7th  of  July  1456,  and  since  then 
it  bu  been  the  custom  of  Cathidic  wiltcta  to  njdxdd  the  reality 
cl  ber  divine  Inqriitdon. 

!  During  the  latter  part  61  the  igth  century  a  popular  cult  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  sprang  up  in  France,  being  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  clerical  party,  iriiich  desired  to  advertise,  In  the  person 
of  this  national  herotee,  the  intimate  tmion  between  patriotism 
and  the  Catbtdic  faith,  and  for  thia  purpose  ardently  desired  htr 
enrolment  among  the  Saints.  On  the  97th  of  January  1894 
solemn  approval  was  given  by  Tope  Leo  XIII.,  and  in  February 
1903  a  formal  proposal  wis  entered  for  her  """■'—t™  Tbe 
Feaat  of  the  Epiphany  (Jan.  6),  1904  waa  made  the  occauoa  for 
s  public  dedaiioion  ^  Pope  Fitu  X.  that  ahe  was  entitled  to  the 
designation  VenetaUe.  On  the  i^tb  of  December  1908  the 
decree  of  beatificaticm  wai  piMahed  in  the  Conaiitoiy  Hall  of 
the  Vatican. 

:  At  an  htrtorkal  figure,  it  talmpo^Ue  to  dogmatise  ooacening 
the  pereondity  of  Joan  of  Arc  The  modem  clerical  view  has 
to  some  extent  provoked  what  appears,  in  Anatole  France's 
learoed  account,  ably  presented  as  it  is,  to  be  a  retaliation,  in 
rcgudingheraaaclnicaltoolinberownday.  But  her  character 
waa  In  any  case  exceptlonaL  She  undoubtedly  oerved  the 
French  at  a  critical  time,  and  inqtlred  an  army  of  lagprds  and 
pillagers  with  a  fanatical  enthu^asm,  comparable  with  that  of 
Cromwell's  Puritans.  Moreover,  as  regards  her  genuine  militaiy 
qualities  we  have  tbe  testimony  of  Dunois  and  d'Alencon;  and 
Cqitain  Matin,  in  his  /«mw  ^An,  tactfcfoi  et  stootfpite  (1891), 
takes  a  high  view  of  her  addevcmenta.  The  nc^ty  of  ber 
purpose  and  the  genuineneu  of  her  belief  in  her  mtsuon,'combined 
with  hex  purity  of  character  and  umple  patribttsm,  stand  clear. 
As  to  her  "  supranormal "  faculties,  a  matter  coDceming  which 
belief  largely  depend*  on  fhe  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  Quidierat,  a  freethinker  wboQy  devtM  of  clerical  influeoces, 
admits  them  (Aptr(its  notneaiix,  iSjo),  saying  that  tbe  evidence 
a  as  good  as  for  any  facts  in  her  history.  See  also  A.  Lang-on 
"  the  voice*  "  in  Pm.  Soc.  Ptyckkal  Raearek,  voL  xL 
I  AOTtlORiTiES. — For  bibliography  sec  Le  Livred'or  dt  Jtannt  a  Are 
(1894).  and  A.  Molinicr.  Sources  dc  I'histoire  de  France  {1904).  Until 
the  l  ith  c.niiiry  the  hislory  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  almost  cmiiely 
ciegk  '  1.  \'uh, lire's  icurrilous  satire  La  Pucelle,  while  imliiM^ive 
of  ih  .  riiijik-  of  his  time,  may  be  compared  with  Iho  vtry  fair 
prat*.-  in  ihr  Encydopfdie.  The  first  aUcmpt  al  a  suidv  ■■■i  the 
■oarci::^  was  th.il  ol  l.'Avi-rdy  in  1 790,  publi=h<-d  in  the  ihird  viiliiine 
of  M(moires  of  tho  Ai  .idcmy  of  Inscripliotis,  tt'hich  sorvod  ,1  ■  the 
bote  for  all  livf  s  unlil  J.  QuichcnitV  prr.ii  work.  Precis  de  Jf<iW 
d'An  (1^41-1  ^.j^K  a  collection  of  t  Iv  i'  .  full  and  bo  vivid  that 
tbey  rcvtol  thf  rharacler  and  lilo  of  h(  roine  wiih  great  dis- 
tinctnes*.  Michclct'i  aketch  of  her  wurli  in  his  Histoire  de  Ftatct, 
one  of  tbe  best  NCtiofu  of  the  history,  a  hardly  more  vivid  than  then 
sources,  opoo  which  oil  the  Uter  biographies  (notably  that  of  H.  A. 

are  based.  See  alto  A.  Marty,  L'Hutoin  it  Jeaitm 
J^Art  rafrti  dtt  documents  oritinaux,  with  iatroduction  by  M.  Sepet 
O907);  P.  H.  I>uiiand,  Jeannt  d'Arc  el  Vt^ise  (lOoS):  andcspecfslly 
AndrewL^ng,  7^  Jfdirfof  France  <,ii^).  The  YuatJeamud^Are, 
by  Aaatole  Fiance  (a  vols.,  1908),  is  brilliant  and  erudite,  but  in 
■ooie  rejects  open  to  charge*  of  inaccuracy  and  prciutUce  in  its 
hanJIiM  of  the  source*  (kc  the  criticism  by  Andrew  Lang  in  The 
Timti,  Lit.  Soppl..  May  3%,  1908).  Tbe  attempt  to  ectabliiJi  the 
reality  of  the  revelation*  "  and  couequently  to  obtain  the  csnoni- 
satioa  of  Joao  of  Arc  led  the  Catholic  party  in  France  to  publish 
live*  (soch  as  Scpet'*.  iB6q)  in  support  of  their  claims.  Eicelleat 
worics  worth  special  mention  are:  Simfon  Luce,  Jtamtu  d'Are  A 
Pamrtmy;  L.  jarry,  L'Armit  oHffaue  am  lAgi  d'Orkaui  {1893); 


.  J.  Boura**<,  Itiratles  de  Uadame  Sdinle  KeAtrim  de.Fierbois 
1858,  tran*.  by  A.  Lang) ;  Boucher  de  MoUndon  and  A.  de  Beau* 
corps,  L'Armie  antfaise  taincMe  par  Jeannt  d'Are  (1891);  R.  P. 
Agrolea,  5.J.,  La  Vrait  Jeannt  d'Are.  For  the  "  false  Pucelle  "  see 
A  Lang'*  artide  in  hb  VaUt't  Traifdy  (1903).  Of  tbe  aumerou* 
dramas  and  poem*  of  which  loan  of  Arc  ha*  been  the  Mibiect. 
mention  on  only  be  made  of  Dit  Juntfrau  ton  OrUamt  of  Schiller, 
and  of  the  Jean  of  Are  of  Southey.  A  drama  in  vcrae  fay  Julc* 
Barbier  was  set  to  muw:  by  C.  Gounod  (1873}.   (J.  T.  S.*;  H.  Ch.) 

JOAm  (or  JUAins),  VICENTE  ([506-1579),  head  of  the 
Valendan  school  of  painten,  and  often  called  "  the  Spanish 
Raphael,"  was  bom  at  Fucnte  de  U  Higuera  in  the  province  of 
Valencia  in  1506.  He  Is  said  to  have  studied  his  art  for  some 
time  in  Rome,  with  which  school  his  a&iitiea  are  closest,  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  professional  life  was  speot  in  tbe  dty  of 
Valencia,  where  most  of  the  extant  ftample*  of  his  work  are 
DOW  to  be  (otmd.  All  relate  to  rdigious  subjects,  and  are 
characteriaed  by  dignity  of  conception,  accuracy  of  drawing, 
truth  and  beauty  of  colour,  and  minuteness  of  finish.  He  di^ 
at  Bocairente  (near  Jativa)  while  engaged  upon  no  altar^ece  la 
the  church  thoe,  on  the  list  of  December  1579. 

JOAmiA  (i479-i5S5),called  tbe  Mad  (fa  J:;Ma),queeo  of  Castile 
and  mother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  tbe  second  dau^ter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabdla,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  was 
bom  at  Toledo  on  the  6th  of  November  1479.  Her  youngest 
sister  was  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  £rU  wife  of  Henry  VIIL 
la  1496  at  Lille  ahe  waa  married  to  the  archduke  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, son  of  the  (leiman  King  Maximilian  I.,  and  at  Ghent,  in 
February  iwo^  she  gave  birth  to  the  future  emperor.  The  death 
of  ber  only  brother  John,  of  her  ddest  sister  Isabdla,  queen  of 
Portugal,  and  then  of  tbe  btter'a  hif  ant  son  Miguel,  made  Joanna 
heireaa  of  tbe  Spanish  kingdoma,  and  in  1 503  the  oortea  of  Caatile 
and  of  Aragon  recognixed  her  and  her  hiisband  as  their  future 
sovereigns.  Soon  after  this  Joanna's  reason  began  to  give  way. 
She  moumed  in  as  extravagant  bsUon  for  her  absent  htiiband, 
whom  at  length  she  joined  in  Flanders;  in  this  country  her  paa- 
sionate  Jealousy,  altbou^  justified  by  Philip's  conduct,  led  to 
deplorable  scenes.  In  November  1504  her  mother's  death  left 
Joanna  queen  of  Castile,  but  as  ahe  was  obviously  Incapable  of 
ruling,  the  duties  ^  government  were  undotaken  by  her  father, 
and  then  for  •  abort  thne  by  her  husband.  The  queen  was  with 
Philip  when  he  was  wrecked  on  the  English  cosst  and  became 
tlw  guest  of  Henry  VII.  at  Windsor;  *oon  aftcx  this  event,  in 
September  1506,  be  died  and  Joanna's  mind  became  craipletely 
deranged,  it  betng  almoat  impomible  to  get  her  sway  from  the 
dead  body  of  her  huibaDid.  The  remaining  year*  of  ber  miserable 
existence  were  spent  at  Tordeaillas,  where  she  died  on  the  i  ith 
of  April  1555.  In  spite  of  her  afflictiosa  the  queen  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  Beuy  vtl.  Just  before  hi*  dnttb.  Nominally 
Joanna  remained  queen  of  Castile  uotU  her  death,  her  name  beini 
joined  with  that  of  Charles  in  all  puUic  doounents,  but  of 
neccadty  she  took  no  part  in  the  busioess  of  state.  In  addition 
to  Charics  she  had  a  aon  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  four  dau^ters,  aribng  than  being  Maria 
(1S05-1558),  wife  of  Louis  IL,  king  of  Hungary,  afterwards 
governor-general  of  the  Netherlanda. 

See  R.  VUIa,  La  Seina  dofla  Juana  la  toca  (Madrid.  1891) :  ft&sler, 
JohannadU  Wakrsinnif  (Vienna,  1890) :W. H.  Pre*cott, Hut.^Fer- 
dinami  amd  ItaitUa  (1S54)  i  and  H.  Tighe,  A  Queen  0/  UnreU  (1907}. 

JOAHNA  I.  (c.  1337-1381),  queen  of  Naples,  was  the  daughter 
of  Charles  duke  of  Calabria  (d.  1318),  and  became  sovereign  of 
Naples  in  succession  to  her  grandfather  King  Robert  in  1343. 
Her  first  husband  was  Andrew,  son  of  Charles  Robert,  king  ^ 
Hungary,  wlx>  like  the  queen  herself  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Anjou.  In  1345  Andrew  was  assassinated  at  Aveisa,  poasiUy 
with  his  wife's  connivance,  and  at  once  Joanna  married  Louis, 
son  of  Philip  prince  of  Taranto.  King  Louis  of  Hungary  then 
came  to  Naples  to  avenge  hi*  brother's  death,  and  the  queen  tOcA 
refuge  in  Provence — which  came  under  her  r^e  at  the  same  time 
as  Naples — purchasing  pardon  from  Pope  Clement  VI.  by  selling 
to  him  the  town  of  Avignon,  then  part  oE  her  dominions.  Having 
returned  to  Na^es  in  1351  after  the  departure  of  Louis,  Joanna 
lost  her  lecond  huibaod  in  1368,  and  married  Jamca,  king  of 
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Majorca  (d..  t375),aiH]  later  Otto  of  Bniuwlck,  prince  of  Tuanto. 
The  queen  had  no  Moa,  and  aa  both  her  dangfaten  were  dead  the 
Boade  Lods  I.  duke  of  Anjoo,  tnotber  of  Charles  V.  of  France, 
her  heir.  This  proceeding  so  angered  Charles,  duke  ot  Durauo, 
If  ho  regarded  hinueU  aa  the  future  king  of  Naplci,  that  he  leiied 
the  dty.  Joanna  ivai  cultured  and  was  pot  to  death  at  Avena 
OB  the  sand  of  Haj  ijSa.  queen  wu  a  wnnan  of  Intd- 
lectual  taatea,  and  wu  acquMUted  with  mdm  of  ^e  poets  and 
iduilan  <i  ha  time,  Including  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 

See  Crivetli,  DtUa  prima  a  Ma  utonda  GMrcmu,  nntec  4f  JVa^ 
(iSu)i  G.  Battaglia.  Gmmmm  twiM  «  Nahiti  (t8»);  W. 
St  C.  Baddeley,  (>Mm  Joanna  I.  if  NUki  (tig^  Scarpetta, 
Gmkuhm  /.  M  SapSli  (1903} ;  and  FranoeKaH.  SMde,  7m  BtmHtfnl 
Qnmn  Joanna  I.  tf  Haftu  (1910}. 

JOUfNA  n.  (1371-1435),  queen  of  Nafdci,  waa  deicendcd  from 
Chades  11.  of  Anjou  thnragb  hie  aon  John  of  Durauo.  She  had 
been  married  to  William,  son  of  Leopold  HL  of  Amtrla,  and  at 
the  death  of  her  brother  King  Ladiwaui  In  I4r4  ihe  succeeded 
to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Her  life  had  always  been  very  dissolute, 
and  although  now  a  widow  of  forty-five,  she  dtoae  as  her  lover 
Pandcdfo  Alopo,  ayouth  of  twenty-^fz,  whwn  she  made  seneschal 
of  Uw  kingdom.  He  and  the  constable  Mnsio  Attendofe  Sforza 
ooavbtely  doodnated  her,  and  the  turbulent  banma  irished  to 
provide  her  with  a  huabuKl  who  would  be  strong  enough  to 
break  her  favourites  yet  not  make  himself  king.  The  choice 
fdt  on  James  vA  Bmirboo,  a  relative  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  maziiage  took  place  tai  Z4iS<  But  James  at  once  declared 
Umsdf  king,  had  Alopo  fcHled  ud  Sfmza  imprisoned,  and  kept 
his  wife  in  a  state  <rf  semi-confinement;  this  led  to  a  counter- 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  who  forced  James  to  liberate 
Sfbna,  renounce  his  klngsh^,  and  eventually  to  quit  the  country. 
TBe  queen  now  sent  Sfona  to  te-eatabBah  her  attUnrity  in  Rome, 
whence  the  NupoHuos  had  been  expelled  after  the  death  of 
LatUslavs;  Sf(»sa  entered  the  dty  and  obliged  the  candMiert 
Bracdo  da  Montone,  who  was  defending  it  In  Uie  pc^'s  name,  to 
depart  (1416).  But  lAen  Oddo  Cotonna  was  dccted  p*^  as 
Martin  V.,  he  allied  Umadf  with  Joanna,  iriw  pconised  to  ^ve 
up  Rome,  i^le  Sforsa  tetnmed  to  N^des.  The  latter  UaoA, 
however,  that  he  had  lost  all  influence  with  the  queen,  who  was 
eompletdy  dominated  by  her  new  lover  Giovanni  (SergiannI) 
Caracdolo.  Hoping  to  re-establish  his  position  and  crush 
Caiacciolo^  Sften  favoured  the  pretculons  of  Louis  III.  of 
Anjou,  iriw  wished  to  obtain  the  succession  of  Naples  at  Joanna's 
death,  a  course  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  pope.  Joanna 
refused  to  adopt  Louis  owing  to  the  influence  of  Caiacdcdo,  who 
bated  Sfona;  she  aK>ealed  for  help  instead  to  A^vhonso  of 
Aragon,  prosBiriBg  to  nuke  Um  her  heir.  Wax  brake  out  be- 
tween Joanna  and  the  Aragooeae  tn  rae  ride  and  Loub  and 
Slorsa,  st^^>orted  by  the  pope,  on  the  other.  After  much  fight- 
ing by  Uod  and  sea,  Alphonso  entered  Naples,  and  In  uai  peace 
was  made.  But  dissensions  brc4e  out  between  the  Aragoncse 
and  Pf!*!™  and  the  Neapolitans,  and  Alpbonao  had  Caraccido 
arrested;  whereupon  Joanna,  fearing  for  her  own  safety,  invoked 
the  idd  of  Sforza,  who  with  difficulty  carried  her  off  to  Aversa. 
There  she  was  joined  by  Louis  whom  the  adopted  as  her  successor 
instead  of  the  ungrateful  Alpbonso.  Sforsa  waa  accidentally 
drowned,  but  when  Alpbonso  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  only  a 
soudi  force  tn  Naplea,  the  Aoge^  with  the  hdp  of  •  Genoese 
fleet  recapturol  the  city.  For  a  few  years  there  was  peace  In 
the  kingiknn,  but  in  143a  CaracciolD,  having  quarrdled  with  the 
queen,  was  seized  and  murdered  by  hia  enemies.  Internal 
dianders  broke  out,  and  Gian  Antonio  Oraini,  prince  of  Thnnto, 
led  a  rendt  against  Joanna  in  Apulia;  Louis  of  Anjou  died  while 
conducdng  a  campaign  against  the  rebds  (i434)>  ft°d  Joanna 
herself  died  on  the  nth  ol  February  r43S,  after  baidng  appointed 
his  son  Reof  her  successor.  Weak,  fbolidi  and  diaaohite,  she 
made  her  reign  one  long  scandal,  whkh  reduced  the  kingdom 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  dqpadation.  Her  perpetual  intrigues 
and  her  political  incapacity  made  Naplea  a  prey  to  anardiy  and 
foreign  invasiona,  destroying  all  sense  of  r*****f—  and  hqralty 
both  in  the  barons  and  the  people. 

AvnoiRBS.^  von  Platen.  Asrto  dtfnHH  «  MtfiU  M  <4r4 
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alr4»(i864).  C.Cipo)U,Sh)na,ddbrfcMr'a/ibHi>»a(iMi),i  ___ 
the  ongiia)  autbocitie*  are  quoted.    (Sec  alao  Naflbs  ;  Sroaza.) 

JOUH.  OT  JTOMCB  (Heb. "  Yahwch  Is  Btrwv.  er  haUl  ghrcs  **)■ 
the  name  of  two  kings  of  Palestine  in  the  Bible. 

I.  Son  of  Ahazlah  (see  JsBOUii.  a)  and  king  of  Jndah.  Ha 
obtained  the  thr(»e  by  means  of  a  revolt  in  whidi  Athaliah  (f  .s.) 
perished,  and  his  acccanon  was  marked  by  a  tolema  covenant, 
and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tenqile  of  Baal  and  of  its  priest 
Mattan(-Baal).  In  tUs  the  prieat  Jdiolada  (lAo  ninst  hnve 
continued  to  act  aa  regent)  to^  the  leading  part.  The  fTT'winT 
(rf  Joash's  reign  Is  t>ot  from  a  contemporary  source  (s  Kings  id.  4 
-xU.  t6),  and  1  (Huonides  adds  several  new  detaUt,  induding 
a  tradition  of  a  conflict  between  the  king  and  priests  afta*  the 
death  of  Jdioladn  (zsIL  xi;  xxfv.  3, 15  iqq.).*  At  an  BPtfuti^ 
period,  the  Aramaeans  under  Haind  c^tived  GMh,  and  Jem- 
talemonly  escaped  by  buying  off  the  enemy  (i  Kings  17  aqq.). 
This  may  perh^  be  anodated  with  the  Aramaean  attadfs  upon 
land  (a  bdow),  but  the  tradition  reanded  in  a  Chton.  tziv.  13 acq. 
diSera  widely  and  c&naet  be  wboUy  rejected.  The  king  peitehed 
in  a  conqrinQ^i  the  oti^  of  wUdi  b  not  dear;  it  nuy  have  been 
for  bla  attack  upon  the  priests,  it  wis  scarcely  for  the  oosne  he 
toc^  to  save  Jerusalem.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amaaah, 
whose  moderation  ia  avenging  hfs  father's  death  receives  special 
mention.  After  defeating  the  Edomites,  Amaziah  turned  hia 
attentlra  to  Israd. 

a.  Son  of  Jehoahaz  and  king  of  Istmd.  Like  his  grandfatha 
Jehu,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who  profolsed 

tiiiw    ^TiplinUfMt  nf  thm  At».ii»mw«  at  Apttffc  («  giiig»  wiif  t  %  Sqq 

aa-JS).  The  dties  which  had  been  taken  from  Us  father  by 
Hazad  the  father  of  Ben-hadad  were  recovered  (cf.  i  Klnp  zx. 
34,  time  of  Abab)  and  the  relief  gained  by  land  bom  the  prevloos 
blows  of  Syria  prepared  the  way  for  lu  q>eedy  CEtenscm  ol 
power.  When  challenged  by  Amadah  Judah,  Joaah  uttered 
the  famous  (able  of  the  thistle  and  cedar  (for  aoMher  einm|iln 
see  Judg.  fat.  8-is;  see  also  Abtii¥t.th),  and  a  battle  wna 
fmil^t  at  Beth-shonesh,  in  which  Israel  waa  comidetdy  sncceja- 
ful.  An  obscure  statement  in  a  Chron.  zzv.  13  would  show 
that  this  was  not  the  mly  conflict;  at  all  events,  Amadah  waa 
c^rtuted,  the  fortifications  of  Jerusdem  were  parttoOydestrofud, 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  palace  were  looted,  and  hostages 
were  carried  away  to  Samaria.  According  to  one  statement, 
Amaziah  survived  the  disaster  fifteen  yean,  and  loat  hb  life  in 
a  oonqiiracy;  but  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of  Judah  i4fch 
the  namtlvcs  do  not  enable  na  to  fill  (t  Xup  zv.  s;  see 
xlv.  17, 13).  Seefiirthcr020AH;JnoBOiUi(a);uidJnn. 

(S.A.C.} 

JOB.  ThcbookofJob(Heb.3Hi7yyo»,Gr.T^,lndieBible, 
the  most  qilendid  cnatkm  (rf  Hebrew  poetry,  is  ao  called  from  the 
name  of  the  man  iriioM  Uatoy  and  aflUctioBS  and  sqFinp  fotm 
the  theme  of  ft. 

CMMsd.— Asitnowliesbetofeosftoondsneffivenrta.  i.The 
proloeuc,  in  prose,  du.  1^,  deacribea  in  rapid  aad  oramatie  tbepn 
the  hMory  of  this  man,  his  proiperity  and  greatness  oomspondiiv 
to  hisKodunets;  then  bow  hia  life  is  dnwa  In  under  the  operatiOB  of 
the  Htting  providence  of  God,  through  the  suspicion  wim  ilii  il  bw 
the  Satan,  the  minister  of  this  aspect  of  Cod's  previdcnoe,  that  ha 
godliness  is  sdfish  and  only  the  iMtural  return  for  uaeaampled 


ml  curse 
severe  calamities    .  .  . 

alike,  and  the  other  thnnriiw  the  man  hinudf  under  a  painful 
malady.  In  qnte  ol  tbeae  amictions  Job  retains  hia  lotegnty  aad 
ascribes  no  wrong  to  God.  Then  ia  deaciibed  the  advent  of  Job's 
three  frieodt— Eliphas  the  Temanite.  BOdad  the  ShoUte.  and 
Zophar  the  Naamalhite-^ho,  having  heard  of  Job's  caUmitiw. 
come  to  condole  with  him.  a.  The  body  of  the  book,  in  poetry, 
ch.  iii.-xxxL,  contains  a  leciea  of  speeches  In  whkA  the  prafakm 
of  Job's  BflUctkms  and  the  relatioa  of  external  evil  to  the 
righteousness  cf  Cod  and  the  conduct  of  men  are  brilUaMly  di»^ 
cussed.  This  part,  after  Job's  paadoaate  outburst  in  ^  ni..  is 
divided  Into  three  cycles,  each  containing  liz  speeches,  ooe  l>y  each 
of  the  friends,  and  three  by  Job,  one  in  r^y  to  each  of  than 
(ch.  iv^dv.i  xv.-ni.;  xdi.-ixxL}.  although  In  the  last  cyde  the 


*  That  the  murder  of  Zcchariah  the  sou  of  Jehotada  (a  Chroo.  LcJ 
Is  rdcrred  to  in  Matt,  xziii.  35,  Luke  al.  $1  H  owMidr  hddi  but 
set  Cbsyns,  BMCy.  Bd.  coL  9373. 
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thM  wtmktr  Zonbar  fails  to  onnrar  (uoka*  hi*  aimwr  b  to  be  found 


pathetic  ,  ^ 

pmcot  hunUIiatioii.  and  enda  with  a  wIeinD  repudiation  of  all  the 
ofiescea  Uiat  might  be  nineMed  aninat  bim,  and  a  challenge  to 
God  to  aMcar  and  put  Hitbnd  to  tne  chaive  which  He  had  againrt 
him  and  for  which  He  afflicted  him.  3.  Eiihu,  the  repmentative 
of  a  younger  gcnendoo,  wbobaabeeaanlMitobMrveroltbedebtitet 
la  terrenes  to  opreM  hia  .dimatiafaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
both  Job  and  hia  friend*  conducted  the  caiue,  and  offen  what  if 
in  nme  leapccia  a  new  solutioii  of  the  queation  (xncii-^xxvii.). 
4.  In  aiwwcr  to  Job'i  repeated  demand*  that  God  would  appear  and 
mIvc  the  riddle  of  hia  life,  the  Lotd  anawer*  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind. 
The  divine  fp^iikt^  doea  not  condennd  to  refer  to  Job's  individual 
problem,  but  in  a  aeries  of  ironical  interrontions  asica  bim.  a*  be 
thioka  himself  capjile  of  fatbomiiv  all  things,  to  eacpound  the 
inystcries  of  the  origin  and  tubaiatenc*  of  the  world,  the  phenomena 
of  the  atuMMpbere,  the  instincts  of  the  creature*  that  mhabit  tbe 
ill  M  l  I.  and,  as  ba  mtft  Cod's  awduct  of  tha  world  tnim,  invitea 
Un  to  fciae  tbe  iom,  idid  Umatf  with  the  thuMhr  and  quell  the 
fcbslUoaB  fortes  of  la  tbe  noivcfae  (nanriH^^dii.  0).  Job 
is  huad>ied  and  abashed,  laya  Ua  hand  tipoa  hia  mouth,  and  lepeou 
Kb  besty  worda  in  dust  and  biIml  No  solution  of  his  problem  t* 
venchsmd;  but  God  Himsdf  effects  that  iriiich  neither  the  man'* 
oiwn  tiioughts  of  God  nor  tbe  representationa  of  the  friend*  could 
accom^iw:  he  had  heard  of  htm  with  the  hcaiing  of  tbe  ear  without 
effect,  out  now  his  eye  sees  Him.  This  is  tlM  prafoundest  religious 
dees  n  tbe  book.  5.  The  epilogue,  in  pnMC^  xlii.  7-17,  describee 
Job^e  naloiUioB  to  a  pnMpcrity  doaUc  that  of  hit  fanner  cMaM* 
U*tami>rrc<idtyand)oa«^  ' 

Dtaipt. — ^Widi  the  oceptloa  of  the  episode  of  EUhn,  tlie  con- 
ncxkxi  of  which  with  the  ori^nal  form  of  the  poem  may  be  doubt* 
ful,  lU  five  peiu  of  the  bo^  tie  eaientitl  dement*  of  tbe  work 
as  it  came  (nsn  tbe  band  of  the  first  author,  allbongfa  some  parts 
of  tbe  teoosd  and  tonith  diviiioni  m»y  heve  been  expanded  by 
Uler  writciB.  The  Idee  of  the  compoution  b  to  be  derived  not 
from  uy  tingle  element  of  the  Ixxdt,  but  from  the  teaching  and 
Bovcmeot  of  the  whok  (nccc.  Job  is  nnquationably  tbe  hero 
td  the  work,  awl  in  his  ideas  and  his  history  combined  we  may 
•Mume  that  we  find  tbe  suthor  himself  epuking  and  teaching. 
Tbe  (Btcnidon  between  Job  and  Us  friends  of  the  problem  of 
tvSering  oceapitM  two-thiidi  of  tbe  book,  or,  if  the  tpact  occupied 
by  EUhn  be  not  aoosidered,  neariy  three-fouitlu,  and  in  the  dkcc- 
tioa  which  the  aulbw  cauMa  this  discu»ion  to  take  we  may  tee 
revealed  tbe  main  didactic  purpose  of  tbe  hodk.  When  the  three 
fiieods,  iheTcpresentativcs  oi  former  theories  of  pravidence,  are 
ndoced  to  silence,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  the  enthor't 
purpose  to  discredit  the  iieas  which  tbey-t^rcsent.  Job  bimielf 
irSen  no  positive  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  tvH;  hia  pontion 
fa  negative,  merely  antagtmistic  to  that  of  tbe  friends.  But  this 
negative  position  victotioiisly  maintained  by  liim  has  the  effect 
of  clearing  tbe  ground,  and  tbe  author  hiinseli  supplies  in  the 
prologue  tbe  positive  truth,  when  he  communicates  the  real 
aplanation  of  his  hero's  calamities,  and  teaches  that  they  were 
n  trial  of  his  lighleousneas.  It  was  therefore  the  author's  main 
pmpoee  in  his  work  to  widen  men's  views  of  the  providence  of 
Cod  and  set  before  them  a  new  view  of  suffering.  This  purpose, 
bowever,  was  in  all  probability  subordinate  to  some  wider 
ptacticsl  design.  No  Hebrew  writer  is  merely  a  poet  or  a 
thinker.  He  is  always  a  teacher.  He  has  men  before  him  In 
their  ictations  to  God,*  and  usually  not  men  in  their  individual 
rebtions,  but  inemberi  of  tbe  family  of  Israel,  the  people  of 
God.  It  is  consequently  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the 
bofdi  has  a  national  scope.  The  author  considered  lua  new 
truth  r^arding  the  meaning  of  affliction  as  of  national  interest, 
and  as  the  truth  then  needful  for  the  heart  of  hte  peojAe.  But 
the  teaching  <rf  the  book  is  only  half  its  contents.  It  contains 
also  a  history — deep  and  incxi^cable  affliction,  a  great  moral 
Struggle,  and  a  victory.  The  author  meant  h^  new  truth  to 
inspire  new  conduct,  new  faith,  and  new  hopes.  In  Job's  suffer- 
ings, undeserved  and  inexplicable  to  him,  yet  capable  of  an 
explanation  most  consistent  with  the  goodness  and  faithfulness 
of  God,  and  casting  honour  upon  his  faithful  seivanU;  in  his 
deqwir  bordering  on  unbelief,  at  last  overcome;  and  In  the  happy 

>  Exoeptioos  must  be  made  In  the  casts  of  Esther  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  wbich  do  not  menrioB  God,  apd  tbc  Drfaioar  writer  In  Eccicsi- 
Mtea  who  i>a  pbUofojihEr. 


issue  of  his  afflictions— in  all  tUs  Israel  may  tee  itsdf,  and  from 
the  tight  take  courage,  and  forecast  its  own  history.  Job,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  coniidcnd  Israd,  the  righteous  servant  of  the 
Lord,  under  a  feigned  name;  he  is  no  mere  parable  (though  such  • 
view  is  found  as  eariy  as  the  Talmud);  he  and  his  liistory  have 
both  dements  of  reality  in  them.  It  fa  these  dements  of  reality 
common  to  him  with  Israd  in  affliction,  common  even  to  him 
with  humanity  as  a  whole,  confined  wilUn  the  straitened  limits 
let  by  Its  own  ignorance,  wouncled  to  death  by  tbe  mysterious 
sorrows  of  life,  tortured  by  the  uncertainty  whether  its  cry  finds 
an  entrance  into  God's  ear,  alarmed  and  paralysed  by  tbe  irrecon* 
dlabLe  discrepancies  which  it  teems  to  discover  between  iu 
necessary  tboughu  of  Him  and  its  experience  of  Him  ta  Hu  provi- 
dence, and  faint  with  longing  that  it  mi^t  come  into  Hfa  place, 
and  bciiold  him,  not  girt  wiUi  Hfa  ina}»ty,  but  in  human  fwm, 
u  one  loc&eth  upon  hfa  fellow^t  fa  these  dements  of  truth  that 
make  the  hfatory  trf  Job  instructive  to  Israd  in  the  times  of 
affliction  when  it  was  set  before  tbem,  and  to  men  of  all  races  in 
all  ages.  It  would  probably  be  a  muUake,  however,  to  ima^ne 
that  the  author  consciously  stepped  outside  tbe  limits  of  bis 
nation  and  assumed  a  human  position  antagonistic  to  it.  The 
chords  be  touches  vibrate  through  all  humanity — but  this  fa 
because  Israel  fa  the  reU^ous  kered  of  humanity,  and  because 
from  brad's  heart  tbe  deqicat  rdigkKia  nmic  «l  mankind  fa 
beaid,  wbetber  of  pathos  <»  of  Jogr. 

Two  thread*  requiring  to  be  foRowed,  therefore,  run  throurii  the 
book— one  the  discusnon  of  the  problem  of  evil  between  Job  and 
hi*  friend*,  and  the  other  the.varying  attitude  of  Job's  mind  towards 
God,  the  nnt  bdng  subordinate  to  the  second.  Both  Job  and  hi* 
friends  advance  to  the  dticuttioa  of  hfa  sufferings  and  of  the  problem 
of  evil,  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  hi*  calamities— Job  strong  in 
hfa  sense  of  innocence,  and  the  friends  armed  with  their  theory 
of  the  righteousDem  of  God,  who  giveth  to  every  man  according  to 
hit  worn.  With  fine  paj^rhological  instinct  tbe  poet  leu  Job 
altogether  lose  hfa  self  control  first  when  hfa  three  friend*  came  to 
visit  him.  Hfa  beteavemeDts  and  hfa  malady  he  boee  with  a  steady 
courage,  and  hfa  wife's  direct  iastkatfons  to  godletantaa  he  repelled 
with  imrity  and  nsignatioa.  out  when  lua  cqnafa  and  the  old 
associates  of  hfa  hmpinw  come  to  see  bim,  and  when  be  rend  inthdr 
looks  and  in  their  seven  days'  silence  the  depth  of  Us  own  nisety, 
hfa  seIf'«ommaad  deserted  him,  and  he  hmke  out  into  a  cry  of 
despair,  cursing  hu  day  and  crying  for  death  (iii.).  Job  had 
somewhat  misinteriHeted  the  demeanour  of  hfa  friends.  It  was  not 
all  pity  that  it  expiesMd.  Mong  with  their  mty  they  bad  alio 
brought  their  theology,  and  they  trusted  to  heal  Job's  malady  with 
this.  Till  a  few  days  before,  Job  would  have  agreed  with  tlwm  on 
the  soverdgn  virtues  of  thU  remedy.  But  he  had  learned  through 
a  higher  tnchtiq^,  the  events  of  God's  providence,  thst  it  was  no 
lorver  a  tpedfic  in  his  case.  Hb  vident  impatience,  however, 
under  hfa  sBlictiona  and  hfa  oovcn  attack*  upon  tbe  divine  rectitude 
only  served  to  confirm  the  view  of  hi*  sufferings  which  their  theory 
of  evil  had  already  suggested  to  hfa  friend*.  And  thui  commencca 
the  high  debate  which  continues  through  twenty-oiae  chapters. 

The  three  fri«id*  of  Job  came  to  the  consideration  of  hfa  history 
with  the  principle  that  cafamity  U  the  result  tJ  eviI.doing,  asprasper- 
ity  fa  the  reward  of  righteousness.   Suffering  fa  not  an  accident  or  a 


spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil;  inaofaborn  unto  trouble  at  the  sparks 
By  upwards;  (here  is  in  human  life  a  tendency  to  do  evil  which  draw* 
down  upon  men  tbe  chastisement  of  God  (v.  6).  Tbe  principle 
fa  (hu*  enunciated  by  Eliphu,  from  whom  the  other  speaker*  take 
their  cue:  where  there  fa  suffering  there  has  been  sin  in  tbe  sufferer. 
Not  Mifferit^  in  itself,  but  the  effect  of  it  on  the  sufferer  U  what^ive* 
insight  into  hfa  true  character.  Suffering  fa  not  alway*  punitive: 
it  is  sometimes  disciplinary,  designed  to  wean  the  good  man  from  hi* 
sin.  If  he  sees  in  hu  suffering  the  monition  of  Cod  and  turn*  from 
hi*  evil.  hUfuture*hall  be  rich  in  peace  and  hapi^nets,  and  hfa  fatter 
e*tate  more  prosperous  than  hfa  firn.  If  he  murmurs  or  retisii, 
he  can  only  perish  under  the  multiplying  chastisements  which  hfa 
impenitence  will  provoke.  Now  thit  prindple  fa  far  from  bdiv  a 
pcculfar  crotchet  of  the  friends:  Its  truth  fa  undenfable,  though  thev 
erred  in  supposing  that  it  wouM  cover  tbe  wide  providence  of  God. 
The  principle  U  the  fundamemal  Idea  of  moral  government,  the  «x- 
prcMion  of  the  natural  conscience,  a  principle  common  more  or  less 
to  all  peoples,  though  perhaps  more  prominent  in  the  Semitic  mtnd, 
because  all  religious  ideas  are  more  prominent  and  simple  there — 
not  suggested  to  Israel  first  by  the  law,  but  found  and  adapted  by  the 
law,  though  it  may  .be  sharpened  by  it.  It  is  (he  fundamemal 
principle  of  prophecy  ixi  less  than  of  the  bw,  and,  it  poatibie,  of  tbe 
wisdom  of  philosophy  of  tbe  Hebrew*  more  than  of  dtber.  Specula- 
tion among  the  Hebrews  had  a  nmpler  task  before  it  than  it  bad  in 
tbe  West  or  in  tbe  farther  East.  The  Greek  philoso^icr  began  his 
operatfaMU  upon  tbe  sum  of  things;  he  threw  the  uiuverie  into  hfa 
cmdUe  at  once.  Hfa  obicct  was  to  effect  sane  analyifaef  it.  bq 
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that  he  couU  call  one  element  cauie  and  another  effect.  Or,  to  vary 
the  firure,  hi*  endeavour  wai  to  punue  the  ttfeami  of  tendency 
which  ne  could  obaerve  till  he  reached  at  last  the  central  tpring  whicD 
•eot  them  all  iottb.  God,  a  lingle  caiue  and  eaplanation,  waa  the 
object  of  bU  March.  But  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Liter  time  thb  was 
already  found.  The  analysis  rcuilttng  in  the  diatinction  of  God  and 
the  world  had  been  effected  for  him  to  long  ago  that  the  hiatory  aod 
circunutance*  of  the  proceia  had  been  forgotten,  and  only  the 
nnchalteDeeable  reiult  remained.  Hi*  philosophy  waa  not  a  (uieat 
of  God  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  a  recognition  on  all  hanas  of 
God  whom  he  knew.  The  great  primary  idea  to  hii  mind  waa  that 
of  God,  a  Being  wholly  just,  douig  all.  And  the  world  waa  little 
mon  than  the  ^neoomerka  that  revealed  the  mind  and  the  preaence 
and  tlw  opcrmtion*  of  God.  Consequently  the  natuie  of  God  aa 
known  to  htm  and  the  courae  of  events  formed  a  perfect  equation. 
The  klea  of  what  God  was  in  Himaelf  waa  in  complete  harmony 
with  His  manifestation  of  Himself  in  providence,  in  the  eveou  of 
individual  humao  lives,  and  in  the  history  of  natbns.  The  philosophy 
ot  the  wise  did  n"t  behind  the  otigtr  of  s^t^,  or  referred  it  to  the 
trcfdom  ui  mjii;  Lut.  fin  t-sisiing,  .nid  Cod  [liing  in  immediate 
personal  contact  with  the  world,  every  evertt  was  a  direct  ewreaiion 
of  Ki«  moral  will  and  enercy;  calamity  fell  on  wicki  ilnese,  ana  tucceaa 
ancnded  right -doing.  This  view  of  the  moral  hanflony  between  the 
nature  of  Cod  and  the  events  of  providence  in  the  fortunes  of  men 
and  nations  is  the  view  of  the  Hebrew  wisdom  in  its  oldest  form, 
during  what  might  be  called  the  period  of  princitilci,  to  which  belong 
Prov.  X.  seq.:  and  this  ia  the  position  maintained  by  Job's  three 
friends.  And  the  significance  of  the  book  of  Job  in  the  histor)[  of 
Hebrew  thought  arises  in  that  it  marks  the  point  *hen  Mich  a  view 
was  definitely  overcome,  closing  the  long  period  when  this  principle 
was  merely  subjected  to  questionings,  and  makes  K  new  positive 
addition  to  the  doclrinc  of  evil. 

Job  agreed  that  afiliciions  came  directly  from  the  hand  01  God, 
and  also  that  God  afflicted  those  whom  He  held  guilty  of  (in*. 
But  his  conscience  denied  the  imputation  of  guilt,  whether  insinu- 
ated h^  hisfriendsor  implied  InGod'schastiscmcnt  nf  him,  _  Hencehe 
was  driven  to  conclude  that  God  was  unjust.  The  position  of  Job 
appeared  to  his  friend?  nothing  else  but  impiety;  wnile  theirs  was 
to  him  mere  falst-liood  and  the  spctiil  pleading  ot  sycophants  on 
behalf  of  God  because  He  was  the  stronger.  Within  theae  two  iron 
walls  the  debate  movea,  making  little  progress,  bvt  with  much 
brilliancy,  if  not  of  argument,  of  illustration.  A  certain  advance- 
indeed  u  perceptible.  In  the  first  series  of  speeches  (iv.-xiv.), 
the  key-note  of  which  u  struck  by  Eliphai,  the  oldest  and  most 
considerate  of  the  three,  the  position  is  that  affliction  is  caused  by 
sin,  and  is  chastisement  desigiied  for  the  sinner's  good ;  and  the  moral 
is  that  Job  should  recogniie  it  and  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  sent.  In  the  second  (rv.-uci.)  the  terrible  fate  of  the  sinner 
is  emphasiied,  and  those  brilliant  pictures  of  a  restored  future, 
thrown  in  by  all  the  speakers  in  the  hrst  scries,  are  absent,  lob's 
demeanour  under  the  consolations  offered  him  afforded  little  nope 
of  his  repentance.  In  the  third  scries  (xxii.  seq.)  the  friends  cast 
oH  all  disguise,  and  openly  charge  Job  with  a  course  of  evil  life. 
That  their  armoury  was  now  exhausted  is  show*  by  the  brevity  of 
the  second  speaker,  and  the  failure  of  the  third  (at  least  in  the  present 
text)  to  answer  in  any  form.  In  reply  Job  disdains  for  a  time  to 
touch  what  he  well  knew  lay  under  all  their  exhortations;  he  laments 
with  touching  pathos  the  defection  of  his  friends,  who  were  like  the 
winter  torrents  looked  for  in  vain  by  the  perishing  caravan  in  the 
summer  heat;  he  meets  with  bitter  scorn  their  constant  cry  that 
Cod  will  not  cast  off  the  righteous  man,  by  asking:  How  can  one 
be  righteous  with  God?  what  can  human  wealcness,  however 
innocent,  do  affiinst  infinite  might  and  subtlety?  they  are  righteous 
whom  an  omnipotent  and  perverse  will  thinks  fit  to  consider  so; 
he  falls  into  a  hopeless  wail  over  the  universal  misery  of  man,  who 
hat  a  weary  campaign  of  life  appointed  him;  then,  nsing  up  in  the 
strength  of  his  conscience,  he  upbraids  the  Almighty  with  His  mis- 
use m  His  power  and  His  indiscriminate  tyranny — righteous  and 
innocent  He  destroys  alike — and  challenges  Him  to  lay  aside  His 
majesty  and  meet  His  creature  a*  a  man,  and  then  he  would  not 
fear  Him,  Even  in  the  second  scries  lob  can  hardly  bring  himself 
to  face  the  personal  issue  raised  by  the  friends.  His  relati<^ns  to 
God  absorb  him  almost  wholly — hit  pitiable  isolation,  the  indignities 
showered  on  his  once  honoured  head,  the  loathsome  spectacle  of 
his  body :  abandoned  by  all,  he  turns  for  pity  from  God  to  men  and 
from  men  to  Cod.  Only  in  the  third  series  of  debates  does  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  gmsp  firmly  the  theory  of  hit  friends,  and  their 
"  defences  of  mud  fall  to  dust  in  his  hands.  Instead  of  that  roseate 
moral  order  on  which  they  arc  never  weary  of  insisting,  he  finds  only 
disorder  and  moral  confusion.  When  he  thinks  of  it,  trembling  takes 
hold  of  him.    It  is  not  the  righteous  but  the  wicked  that  live, 

f'row  old,  yea,  wax  mighty  in  strength,  that  send  forth  their  children 
ike  a  flock  and  estabtish  them  in  their  sight.  Before  the  logic  of 
facts  the  theory  of  the  friends  goes  down:  and  with  this  negative 
result,  which  tne  author  skilfulfy  reaches  through  the  debate,  has 
to  be  combined  his  own  positive  doctrine  ol  the  uses  d  adversity 
advanced  in  the  prologue. 

To  a  modem  reader  it  appears  strange  that  both  parties  were  so 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their  preconceptions  reganling  God  as  to 
be  unable  to  break  through  the  brDoder  views   The  frKodt,  while 


maintaining  that  injuitice  on  the  part  of  God  IndooceiTaMe. 
might  have  given  due  weight  to  the  persistent  testimony  of  Job's 
conscience  as  that  behind  which  it  is  impossible  to  go,  and  found 
refuge  in  the  reflection  that  there  might  be  something  inexplicable 
in  the  ways  of  God,  and  that  afSiction  might  have  some  other  meaa- 
ing  than  to  punish  the  sinner  or  even  to  wean  him  from  his  sin. 
And  Job,  white  maintaining  his  innocence  from  overt  sins,  might 
have  confessed  that  there  was  such  sinfulness  in  every  human  life  as 
waa  sufficient  to  account  for  the  chastisement  from  heaven, 

or  at  leaat  he  might  have  stopped  short  of  charpne  God  Jooliahly. 
Such  a  poailion  would  certainly  oe  taken  up  by  an  afflicted  nint  now, 
and  iucn  an  explanation  of  his  sufferings  would  suggest  itself  to  the 
sufferer,  even  though  it  might  be  in  truth  a  talse  explanation. 
Perhaps  here,  where  on  artistic  fault  might  seem  to  be  committed, 
the  art  of  the  writer,  or  his  truth  to  nature,  and  the  extraordinary 
freedom  with  which  he  moves  among  his  materials,  as  well  aa  the 
power  and  individuality  of  his  dramatic  creations,  are  most  remark- 
able. The  rftle  which  the  author  reserved  for  bimidf  was  to  tcsdi 
the  truth  on  the  question  in  dispute,  and  he  accompUsbe*  this  by 
allowing  his  performers  to  push  tneir  false  princifde*  to  their  proper 
extreme.  There  is  nothing  about  which  men  arc  usually  so  sure  aa 
the  character  of  God.  They  are  ever  ready  to  take  Him  in  their 
own  hand,  to  interpret  His  providence  in  their  own  sense,  to  say 
what  taings  are  consistent  or  not  with  His  character  and  word, 
and  beat  down  the  opposing  consciences  of.  other  men  by  Hia 
•o-called  authority,  which  is  nothing  but  their  own.  The  friends 
of  Job  were  religious  Orientals,  men  to  whom  God  was  a  being 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  world  and  life,  to  whom  the  idea 
of  second  causes  was  unknown,  on  whom  science  had  not  yet  begun 
to  dawn,  nor  the  conception  of  a  divine  scheme  punuing  a  distant 
end  by  complicated  means,  in  which  the  individual's  interest  m«y 
suffer  for  the  larger  good.  ,The  broad  sympathies  of  the  author  arid 
his  sense  of  the  truth  lying  in  the  theory  of  the  friends  arc  seen  in  the 
scope  which  he  allows  them^  in  the  richness  of  the  thought  and  the 
splendid  luxuriance  of  the  imagery— drawn  from  the  UDroentorial 
moral  consent  of  mankind,  the  testimony  of  the  living  cwucience. 
and  the  observation  of  life — with  whicn  he  makes  them  clothe 
their  views.  He  remembered  the  elements  of  truth  in  the  theory 
from  which  he  was  departing,  that  it  was  a  national  heritage,  which 
he  himself  perhaps  had  been  conitiained  not  without  a  atninle  to 
abandon;  and.  while  showing  its  intufSciency,  be  Kta  it  fortnin  ita 
most  brilliant  form. 

The  extravagance  ot  Job's  aaaertiona  waa  occasioned  neatly 
by  the  extreme  position  ot  his  friends,  which  left  no  room  for  hn 
conscious  innocence  along  with  the  rectitude  of  God.  Again,  the 
poet's  purpose,  as  the  prologue  shows,  was  to  teach  (hat  afilictiona 
may  fall  on  a  man  out  of  all  connexion  with  any  offence  of  his  own, 
and  merely  as  the  trial  ol  his  righteousness;  and  hence  be  allows 
Job,  as  by  a  true  instinct  of  the  nature  of  his  sufferings,  to  repudiate 
all  connexion  between  them  and  sin  in  himself.  And  further,  ttie 
terrible  conflict  into  which  the  suspicions  of  the  Satan  brought 
lob  could  not  be  exhibited  without  pushing  him  to  the  verge  of 
ungodliness.  These  are  oil  elements  of  the  poet'*  art;  but  art  and 
nature  are  one.  In  ancient  Hebrew  life  the  sense  of  sin  was  less 
deep  than  it  is  now.  In  the  desert,  too,  men  speak  boldly  of  God. 
Nothing  is  more  false  than  to  judge  the  poet's  creation  from  our 
later  point  of  view,  and  construct  a  theory  of  the  book  according 
to  a  more  developed  sense  of  sin  and  a  deeper  reverence  for  God 
than  belonged  to  antiquity.  In  complete  contradiction  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  book  itself,  some  critics,  as  Hengstenberg  and  Budde, 
have  assumed  that  Job's  spiritual  pnde  was  the  cause  of  his  afflic- 
tions, that  this  was  tne  root  oi  bitterness  in  him  which  must  be  killed 
down  ere  he  could  become  a  true  saint.  The  fundamental  postion 
of  the  book  is  that  Job  was  already  a  true  saint;  this  is  testified 
by  God  Himself,  is  tne  radical  idea  of  the  author  in  the  prologue, 
and  the  very  hypothesis  of  the  drama.  We  might  be  ready  to  think 
that  Job's  afflictions  did  not  befall  him  out  of  all  connexion  w^th  his 
own  condition  of  mind,  and  we  might  be  disposed  to  find  a  vindica- 
tion of  God's  ways  in  this.  There  is  no  evidence  that  such  an  idea 
was  shared  by  the  author  of  the  book.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
attitude  which  we  imagine  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  Job  (a 
assume,  namely,  while  holding  last  his  integrity,  to  fall  back  upon  the 
inexplicableness  of  providence,  of  which  there  are  such  impoainf 
descriptions  in  his  speeches,  is  just  the  attitude  which  is  token  up  in 
ch.  xxviii.  It  is  far  from  certain,  however,  that  this  chapter  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  original  book. 

Tne  other  line  rvnninf;  through  the  book,  the  varying  attitude  <d 
Job's  mind  towards  God,  exhibits  dramatic  action  and  tragic 
interest  of  the  highest  kind,  though  the  movement  is  iniemaL 
That  the  exhibition  of  this  struggle  in  Job's  mind  was  a  main  point 
in  the  author's  purpose  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  ct  each 
of  hi*  great  trials  he  notes  that  Job  sinned  not,  nor  ascribed  wrong 
to  God  (i.  II;  ii.  lo),  and  from  the  effect  which  the  divine  vosce 
from  the  whirlwind  is  made  to  produce  upon  him  (xl.  t).  In 
the  first  cycle  of  debate  Ov.-xiv.)  Job's  mind  reaches  the  deepest 
limit  of  estrangement.  There  he  not  merely  chaigea  God  with 
injustice,  but,  unable  to  reconcile  Hi*  former  goodncM  with  His 

E resent  enmity,  he  regard*  the  latter  a*  the  true  rrprrsnkiii  of 
lOd's  attitude  towards  His  creatures,  and  the  former,  compriung 
oU  his  in&niu  creative  skill  ia  waving  the  dcUcate  organMB  oZ 
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koma  nature  and  the  rich  endowments  of  HU  pnmdence.  only  u 
the  meaiM  o(  exerciain^  Hi*  mad  and  immoral  cruelty  in  the  time  to 
oome.  When  the  Semitic  ikin  of  Job  i*  icratchcd,  wc  hod  a  modern 
prtti'"'"'  beneath.  Others  in  later  days  have  brou|bt  the  keen 
aeo*ibility  al  the  human  frame  and  the  torture  which  it  endures 
tooetber,  and  asked  with  Job  to  whom  at  last  all  this  has  to  be 
reletTEd.  Towards  the  end  of  the  cycle  a  star  of  heavenly  light  seems 
to  rise  on  the  borizoo  \  the  tbouf  ht  seizes  the  sufferer's  mind  that  man 
might  have  another  life,  that  God's  anger  punwing  him  to  tbejpave 
might  be  sated,  and  that  He  might  ^1  bim  out  of  it  to  Himself 
again  (aiv.  13}.  This  idea  of  a  mumction,  unfamiliar  to  Job 
at  firat.  Is  one  which  he  is  allowed  to  reach  out  of  the  necessities  of 
the  moral  comi^ications  around  him,  but  (ram  the  author's  manner 
of  using  the  idea  we  may  judge  that  it  was  familiar  to  hinudf. 
In  the  Mcond  cycle  the  thought  of  a  future  reconciliation  with  God 
is  more  firmly  grasped.  That  satisfsction  or  at  least  composure 
which,  when  we  observe  calamities  that  we  cannot  morally  accouat 
for,  we  reach  by  considcriiw  that  providence  is  a  great  scheme 
moving  according  to  general  bws,  and  that  it  does  not  always  truly 
reflect  the  relation  of  God  to  the  individual.  Job  reached  in  the  only 
way  poidble  to  a  Semitic  mind.  He  drew  a  distinction  between 
an  outer  God  whom  event*  obev,  pursuing  him  in  His  anger,  artd  an 
inaerGodwboseheartwaawithnim.whoinuawareof  hi*  innocence; 
and  be  appeals  from  God  to  God,  and  bcsaeches  God  to  pledge 
Himself  that  he  shall  Rcdve  justice  from  God  (avi.  19;  avii.  ^. 
And  so  high  at  last  does  this  consdousness  that  God  is  at  one  with 
him  rsK  tnat  he  avows  bia  assotancc  that  He  will  yet  appeartodo 
him  juatke  before  men,  and  that  he  ahall  nc  Him  with  bis  own  e^es, 
no  more  esiran||ed  but  on  bis  side,  and  for  this  moment  he  fauts 
with  kmgirig  (zix.  35  seq.)-' 

After  this  expression  of  faith  Job's  mind  remains  calm,  tbou^ 
be  ends  firmlychatging  God  with  perverting  his  right ,  and  demand- 
ioB  to  know  the  cause  of  his  afflictions  (nvii.  3  teq.;  nod.  33, 
Mere  render: "  Oh,  that  I  had  the  indictment  which  mine  adversary 
haswritten  !  ").  In  answer  to  this  demand  the  Divine  voice  answers 
Job  out  of  the  tempest;  "  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge  ?  "  The  word  "  counsd  "  Intimates  to 
Job  that  God  docs  not  act  without  a  desini,  large  and  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  man;  and  to  impfCM  uiU  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Oivtoe  speeches-  The  speaker  docs  not  enter  into  Job's  particular 
cause:  there  is  not  a  wtntl  tending  to  nnravcl  bis  riddle;  his  mind 
is  drawn  away  to  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God  Himself.  Hi* 
own  words  and  those  of  his  friends  are  out  re-echoed,  but  it  i*  Cod 
HinueU  who  now  utten  them.  Job  is  in  immediate  neanMs*  to  the 
majesty  of  beaveo.  wise,  unfathomable,  iraical  over  the  Httleness 
of  man.  awl  he  is  abased;God  Himself  effects  what  adtbcrtbc  nan's 


'This  remarimble  pawage  read*  thus:  "61a  I  hum  Out  my 
mUemtr  Umlk,  and  ^ptrwardi  h*  tkaU  ortM  upon  tkt  iuil,cnd  afUr 

atiti»,KvtalkUboiy,i3d*slroytdjWilMculmy1Uikdutt  J  (M  God; 
m  I  stall  ittjbr  m^tdf,  and  mm*  tjenkatl  btkcU,  and  not  at  a 
itrangir;  m-f  rtins  wtlkui  nu  art  eotunmtd  with  longing."  The 
redeemer  WBO  Uveth  and  shall  arise  or  stand  upon  the  earth  Is  God 
whom  ha  shall  see  with  his  own  eyes,  on  his  side.  The  course  of 
eaegesii  waa  gmtly  influenced  by  the  translation  of  Jerome,  wbo, 
departing  from  the  Itala,  rendered;  "  In  novieMino  die  de  terra 
■urrcctums  sum  . . .  et  rursum  drcumdabor  pelle  mea  et  in  came 
men  videbo  deum  meum."  The  only  ^nt  now  in  question  is 
whether:  (s)  Job  looks  for  this  manifestation  of  God  to  him  while  he 
b  stiIlalive,or(6)  after  death,  and  therefore  in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual 
vision  and  union  with  God  in  another  life;  that  is,  whether  the 
words  "  destroyed  "  and  "  without  my  Aesh  "  are  to  be  taken 
relativdy  only,  of  the  extremest  effects  of  hi*  disease  upon  him,  or 
literally,  of  the  xparation  of  the  body  in  death.  A  third  view  which 
assumes  that  the  words  rendered  "  without  my  de«h,"  which  run 
literally,  "  out  of  my  flesh,"  mean  hokint  out  from  my  flesh, 
that  is,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  and  finds  the  idea  of  resurrection 
repeated,  perhaps  imports  more  into  the  language  than  it  will 
fairly  bear.  In  favour  of  (A)  mav  be  adduced  the  persistent  refusal 
of  Job  throughout  to  entertain  tne  idea  of  a  restoration  in  this  life; 
the  word  "  afterwards  " ;  and  perhaps  the  analogy  of  other  passages 
where  the  same  situation  appears,  aa  Ps.  idix.  and  laxiii.,  although 
the  actual  dinouement  of  the  tragedy  suppnrts  (a).  "The  difference 
between  the  two  senses  b  not  important,  when  the  Old  Testament 
view  of  immortality  is  connderad.  To  the  Hebrew  the  life  beyond 
was  not  what  it  b  to  us,  a  freedom  from  sin  and  sorrow  and  admission 
to  an  immediate  divine  fdlowship  not  attainable  here.  To  him  the 
life  beyond  waa  at  best  a  prolomtioo  of  the  life  here;  all  he  desired 
was  that  hi*  fellowship  with  Cod  here  should  not  be  interrupted 
In  death,  and  that  Sheol,  the  place  into  which  deceased  persons 
descended  and  where  they  lemaincd,  cut  oflf  from  all  life  sritn  God, 
might  he  overlcapt.  On  thU  account  the  theory  of  Ewald,  which 
throws  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  book  into  thb  passage  in  ch.  xix., 
considering  its  pur^poae  to  be  to  teach  that  the  riddla  of  this  life 
■hall  be  solved  and  its  ineaualtties  corrected  in  a  future  life,  appears 
one-sided.  The  pmnt  of  tne  passage  docs  not  lie  in  any  distinction 
which  it  draws  between  thu  life  and  a  future  life;  it  lies  in  the  assur- 
ance which  Job  expresses  that  God,  who  even  now  knows  bb  inno- 
ccBce,  win  vindicate  it  In  the  future,  and  that,  though  cMianged 
aow.  He  will  at  kit  take  him  to  Hb  heart. 


own  tboaghts  of  God  nor  the  wpmentatiens  e(  hb  frieoda  coukl 
accomplisD.  though  by  the  sane  meins.  The  rdigious  invght  of 
tbt  wntcr  wunda  here  tbe  profoundest  dcepa  of  truth. 

Integnty. — Doubtt  whether  particular  portions  of  (be  present 
book  belonged  to  theorigiDal  form  of  it  have  been  raised  by  many. 
M.  L.  De  Wette  cxprctsed  himself  as  follows;  "  It  appears  to 
us  that  tbe  present  book  of  Job  has  not  all  flowed  from  one  pen. 
As  many  books  of  tbe  (Hd  Testament  have  been  several  timet 
written  over,  so  has  this  also  "  (Ench  and  Cnibcr,  Bnty.,  sect, 
ii.  voL  viii.).  The  judgment  formed  by  Dc  Wette  has  been 
adhered  to  matt  or  less  by  moat  of  thoae  who  have  studied  tbe 
book.  (^tKstiona  regarding  the  unity  of  such  books  as  this  are 
difficult  to  settle;  there  b  not  uaanunity  among  icholan  re- 
garding tbe  idea  xA  tbe  book,  and  crasequently  tbey  differ  as  to 
what  pans  are  in  hartnony  or  cooflict  with  tmity;  and  il  b 
dangerous  to  apply  modem  Ideas  of  literary  compoaition  and 
artistic  unity  to  the  irorks  of  antiquity  and  of  the  East.  The 
problem  niscd  in  the  book  of  Job  has  certainly  received  frequent 
treatment  in  the  (Md  Testament:  ^  tlwn  is  do  HkcHbood  that 
all  elForU  In  thb  directioo  have  been  imserved  to  us.  It  Is 
probable  that  the  book  of  Job  was  but  a  great  effort  amidst 
or  after  many  smaller.  It  b  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  one 
with  such  poetic  and  literary  power  as  the  autlxw  of  chap.  iiL- 
xxxL,  zxxviii-iU,  would  embody  tbe  «f  any  other  writer 
in  hb  own.  If  there  be  dements  in  tbe  book  which  must  be 
pronounced  foreign,  they  have  been  inserted  in  the  work  of  the 
author  by  a  later  hand.  It  b  not  unlikely  that  our  pteaent  book 
may,  in  addition  to  the  gmt  work  <A  tbe  original  author,  contain 
some  fragments  the  thon^ts  of  other  leligioiis  minds  npra 
the  same  question,  utd  that  these,  butesd  of  being  kwiely 
appended,  liave  been  fitted  into  tbe  mechanism  of  the  first  work. 
Some  of  these  fragments  may  have  originated  at  first  quite  in- 
dependently of  our  book,  while  otbeis  may  be  eipansions  and 
insertions  that  never  existed  sepsntdTi  At  tbe  isme  tine  it '» 
scarcely  siUe  to  thmr  out  any  p(»tion  of  the  botdt  meiely  becuse 
it  teems  to  us  out  of  harmony  with  the  unity  of  the  main  part  of 
the  poem,  ot  unless  several  distinct  lines  of  amsldeiialion  ooo^irs 
to  point  it  out  as  an  extraneous  element. 

The  arguments  ag^nst  the  originality  of  the  pmlogne-ts, 
that  it  b  written  in  prose,  that  the  name  Yahweh  appears  in  it,  that 
sacrifice  b  referred  t^  and  that  there  are  inconsistencks  between  it 
and  the  body  of  the  book— are  of  little  weight.  There  must  have 
been  some  introduction  to  tbe  poem  explaining  the  drcunstancea 
of  Job,  otherwise  the  poetical  tfiqiute  wouU  have  txen  uoiutelligiblei 
for  it  u  improbable  that  the  story  of  J<d>  was  so  (amiliar  that  a  poem 
in  which  he  and  hu  friends  flguied  as  they  do  here  would  have  been 
understood.  And  there  is  no  tnice  of  any  other  prologue  or  iotro. 
duction  having  ever  existed.  The  prologue,  too,  m  an  essential 
element  of  the  work,  containing  the  author's  positive  oontributioa 
to  tbe  doctrine  of  .aufTcring,  for  which  the  discussion  in  tbe  poem 
prepares  the  way.  The  intermixture  'if  prose  and  poetry  is  common 
in  Oriental  works  containing  similar  discussions;  the  reference  to 
sacrifice  u  to  primitive  not  to  Mo^ic  sacrifice;  and  the  author, 
while  using  the  ti.\mc  Yahwi-h  (rccly  hinuelf,  put*  the  patriaichal 
Divine  name*  into  ihn  rnnuih  of  Job  and  hU  (riend*  because  he 
regard*  them  as  l)ul>riK'riR  10  iho  pruriarchal  age  and  to  a  country 
outside  of  IsraeL  'ilut  ihi:  uWi-vaiice  of  this  rule  had  a  certain 
awkwardness  for  the  writer  appears  perhaps  from  hi*  allowing  the 
name  Yahweh  to  slip  in  once  or  twice  (xii.  9,  cf .  xxviii.  2%)  in  familiar 
phrases  in  the  body  of  the  poem.  The  discrepandes,  such  ai  Job's 
reference*  to  his  children  as  still  alive  (xix.  17,  the  interpretation  ii 
doubtful),  and  to  hU  servants,  are  trivial,  and  even  if  real  imply 
nothing  in  a  book  admittedly  poetical  and  not  historical.  The 
objections  to  the  epilogue  are  n^ually  unimportant — as  that  the 
Satan  is  not  mentioned  m  It,  and  that  Job's  restoration  isinconflict 
with  the  main  idea  of  tbe  poem — that  earthly  felidnr  doe*  not 
follow  righteousness.  Tbe  eplogue  confirms  tne  teaching  of  the 
poem  when  it  gjvcs  the  divine  sanction  to  Job's  doctrine  regarding 
God  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  friends  (xlii.  7).  And  it  i*  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  the  poem  to  teach  that  earthly  fdidty  doe*  not 
fallow  ri«;hteou*ncs*;  Its  pon)Ose  b  to  correct  the  exclusiveness 
with  which  the  friends  of  Job  maintained  that  principle.  The 
Satan  b  introduced  in  the  prologue,  exercising  his  function  as  minis- 
ter of  Cod  in  heaven;  but  it  is  to  misinterpret  wholly  the  doctrine 
of  evil  in  the  Old  Testament  to  assign  to  the  Satan  any  such  personal 
importance  or  independence  of  power  a*  that  he  should  be  called 
before  the  curtain  to  receive  the  hisses  that  accompany  his  own 
discomfiture.  The  Satin,  though  be  here  appears  with  the  begin- 
nings of  a  malevoleBt  win  of  bis  own,  b  but  the  instrument  of  the 
siftmg  providence  of  God.  Hb  work  was  to  try;  that  done  be 
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diiappean,  bb  peraonslity  bAag  too  alistit  to  liave  any  place  in  the 
naulL 

Much  n*yer  an  the  cuipicioaa  that  attach  to  the  spcrrhes  of 
Elihu.  MMt  of  thiNc  who  have  •tudicd  the  book  carciully  hold 
that  thit  part  does  not  bclons  to  the  original  cast,  but  ha^  bctn 
introduced  at  ■  contiderably  later  time.  The  piece  is  one  of  the 
moat  intereating  part*  oT  the  book;  both  th«  person  and  the  lhoui;hts 
fA  Elihu  are  marVed  by  a  MronK  iwlivi duality.  Thi»  individuality 
haa  indeed  been  very  divencly  ealim.ited.  The  ancients  lor  the 
moat  pert  paved  a  very  icverc  judg:!i<  nt  on  Elihu :  he  is  a  bufloon. 
a  boMtful  youth  whoaeahallow  inter  l  lling  is  only  tu  be  eKpl.iincd 
by  tlw  fewneaa  of  hti  years,  the  in  m.ition  of  (oily,  or  even  the 
Satan  hiiuelf  cone  a-mumming.  Stnnr  moderns  on  the  other  hand 
have  re^uded  him'aa  the  incamatiun  of  the  voice  of  God  or  cvt'ii 
of  God  himielf.  The  main  objections  to  the  connexion  of  the 
epiiode  ot  Elihu  with  the  original  bouk  arc:  thai  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  know  nothing  of  him;  that  on  the  cause  of  Job's  amiciiont 
he  oocupiea  virtually  the  mtae  pObition  as  the  friends;  that  hii 
■pecchei  de«roy  the  dramatic  (fleet  of  the  divine  manifc^latiun 
by  introducing  a  lengthened  break  botuEcn  Job's  challenge  and  the 
aniwer  of  God;  that  the  language  and  style  of  the  piece  are  marked 
by  an  exceuive  manoetiam,  too  ere^i  to  have  been  created  by  the 
author  of  the  rest  of  the  poem;  tbat  the  allusions  to  the  rest  ot  the 
book  are  wo  minute  a>  to  betray  a  reader  rather  than  a  hearer:  and 
that  the  viewa  regarding  sin,  and  ■.''-pecially  the  scandal  given  to 
the  author  by  the  irreverence  of  Jcb.  indicate  a  rcliRious  advance 
which  marks  a  later  age.  The  posli^on  taken  by  Elihu  is  almost 
that  of  B  critic  of  the  book.  R^at  ijn^  the  origin  of  afHiciions  he 
ii  at  one  with  the  friendf,  ^thou^h  h<^  dwells  more  on  the  general 
aiofulDeas  of  man  than  on  actual  sins,  and  his  reprobation  of  Jub'it 

E'tion  ia  even  greater  than  theira.  His  anger  kindled  against 
because  he  made  himself  righteous  before  God,  and  against  hii 
id*  because  they  found  no  aniwer  to  Job.  His  whole  object  is 
to  refute  Job'*  charge  of  injustice  against  God.  What  is  novel  in 
Elihu,  therefore,  i*  not  his  position  but  his  arguments.  These  da 
not  lack  cogency,  but  betray  a  kind  of  thought  difTerent  from  that 
of  the  friend*.  Injustice  in  God.  be  argues,  can  only  arise  from  sel- 
fishneaa  in  Him;  but  the  very  existenre  of  creation  implies  unselfish 
love  on  God's  pan,  lor  If  He  thought  only  of  Himsi-IF,  He  would 
cease  actively  to  uphold  creation,  and  it  would  fall  into  dejth. 
Again,  without  justice  mere  earthly  rule  is  impossible:  how  then  ii 
injustice  conceivable  in  Him  who  rules  over  all  ?  It  is  probable 
tJut  the  original  author  found  hia  three  interlocutors  a  sufhcienc 
medium  for  exprewion,  and  that  this  new  speaker  is  ihecrealioii 
of  another,  lo  a  devout  and  thoughtful  reader  ot  the  original 
book,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  mora  reverential  age,  it  appeared  that 
the  language  and  bearing  of  Job  had  scarcely  l>cen  suHicicnlly 
reprobated  Dy  the  original  apeakcra.  and  that  the  religious  reason, 
apart  from  any  theophaoy,  could  Euggest  arguments  sulticicnl  Id 
condemn  such  demeanour  on  the  part  of  any  man.  (For  an  able 
though  hardly  convincing  argument  (or  the  originality  of  (he 
diacouraea  of  Elihu  see  Budde'a  Comrr.fnlary.) 

It  is  more  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  some  other 
portions  of  the  book,  particularly  ch.  xx\'ii.  7-xxvLii.  In  the  latter 
part  of  ch.  xxvii.  Job  seems  to  go  over  lo  the  camp  of  his  opponents, 
and  expreaae*  sentiment*  in  complcle  contradiction  to  his  (ormer 
views.  Hence  some  have  thought  the  passage  to  be  the  mis:^ing 
speech  of  Zophar.  Othera,  a*  Mitng.  believe  that  Job  is  parodying 
the  ideas  of  the  friends;  while  Other*,  like  Kwald,  consider  thai  he  ii 
recanting  his  former  excesses,  and  making  such  a  modification  ai 
to  expreta  correctly  his  views  on  cii-il.  None  of  these  opinions  ii 
quite  ntitfactory,  though  the  last  probably  expresses  the  view  wiili 
which  the  pataage  was  introduced,  whether  it  be  original  or  nut. 
The  meaning  of  ch.  ixviii.  can  only  be  that  "  Wi.sdom,"  that  is,  S 
theoretical  comprehension  of  provKlcncc.  is  unatt.iinalile  by  man, 
whose  only  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  or  practic.1l  piety.  Uut 
to  bring  Job  to  the  feeling  of  thia  truth  w.is  just  the  purpose  of  the 
theophanv  and  the  divine  speeches;  and,  if  Job  had  reached  it 
already  tnrough  his  own  reneclion,  the  thco|)hany  becomes  at) 
irrelevan^.  ft  ia  difficult,  therefore,  to  find  a  place  for  these  twa 
chapten  in  the  original  work.  The  li>  mn  on  wisdom  is  a  most 
exquisite  poem,  which  probably  cri^-inated  separately,  and  wai 
brought  into  our  book  sritn  apurpoat :  imilar  to  that  which  suggesteJ 
the  speeches  of  Elihu.  Objections  h.ive  alw  been  raised  lo  the 
descriptions  of  leviathan  and  behemoth  (ch.  xi,  is-<li  ).  Rcgardinj 
these  11  may  be  enough  to  say  that  in  meaning  these  past>i«cs  are 
in  perfect  harmony  wiih  other  partK  o(  the  Divine  words,  although 
there  ia  a  breadth  and  detail  in  the  ^tvle  unlike  the  sharp,  short, 
ironical  touches  otherwise  characteii  ^i.-  of  this  part  of  the  piH-m. 
(Other  longer  pn<wgcs,  the  origini  '  v  of  which  has  been  called 
into  question,  arc:  xvii.  8  seq.:  xxi.  i  - -  lS;  jcxii.  17  seq, ;  xfiVi.  8  seq  ; 
axiv.  9,  lft-34;  XXvL  5-14.    On  thete  w.-c  ihc  commentaries.) 

Date. — The  Ige  of  luch  a  book  qs  Job,  de.iling  only  with  prin- 
dples  and  having  no  direct  references  10  historical  cvctiis  can  be 
filed  only  approxiinately.  Any  conclusion  can  be  reached  only 
by  an  induction  founded  on  matters  which  do  not  alTorv!  ixifect 
certainty,  such  as  the  comparative  development  of  certain  irnr:tl 
ideas  in  diflcrcnt  agea,  the  preuing  cluims  of  certain  problems  for 


solution  at  particular  epochs  of  the  history  of  Israel,  and  points 
of  contact  with  other  writings  of  which  the  age  may  with  some 
certainty  be  determined.  The  Jewish  tradition  that  the  book 
is  Mosaic,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  a  production  of  the  desert, 
written  in  another  tongue  and  translated  into  Hebrew,  want 
even  a  shadow  of  probability.  Hw  book  is  a  genuine  outcome 
of  the  religious  life  aad  thought  of  Israel,  the  product  of  a 
religious  knowledge  and  experience  that  were  possible  among 
no  other  people.  That  the  author  lays  the  scene  of  the  poem 
outside  his  own  nation  and  in  the  patriarchal  age  is  a  procecdiag 
common  to  him  with  other  dramatic  writers,  who  find  freer  play 
for  their  principles  in  a  region  removed  from  the  present,  where 
they  arc  not  hampered  by  the  obtrtisive  forms  of  actual  life,  but 
are  free  to  mould  occurrences  into  the  moral  form  that  their 
ideas  require. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  e.g.  Delilisch,  that  the  book 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Solomon.  It  cannot  be  earlier  than  this  age, 
for  Job  (viL  17)  travettiea  the  ideas  of  Ps.  viii.  in  k  manner 
which  shows  that  this  hymn  was  well  known.  To  infer  the 
date  from  a  comparison  of  literary  coincidences  and  allusions 
is  however  a.  very  deUcate  operation.  For,  first,  owing  to  the 
unity  of  thought  and  language  which  prevades  the  GU  Testa- 
ment, in  which,  regarded  merely  as  a  luttional  Uteraturc,  it 
differs  from  all  other  national  literalures,  we  are  apt  to  be 
deceived,  and  to  take  mere  similarities  for  literary  allusions  and 
quotations;  and,  secondly,  even  when  we  are  sure  that  there  is 
dependence,  it  is  often  uncommonly  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
original  source.  The  reference  to  Job  in  Eiek.  xiv.  14  is  not  to 
our  book,  but  to  the  man  (a  legendary  figure)  who  was  afterwards 
nude  the  hero  of  iL  The  affinities  on  the  other  hand  bet sraen  Job 
and  Isa.  zl.-Iv.  are  very  dose.  The  dale,  however,  <ri  this  part 
of  Isaiah  is  imcertain,  though  it  cannot  have  received  its  final 
form,  if  it  be  composite,  long  before  the  return.  Between  Job  iii. 
and  Jer.  zx.  14  seq.  there  is,  again,  certainly  literary  connexioa. 
But  the  Judgment  of  different  minds  differs  on  the  qocstion 
which  passage  is  dependent  on  the  other.  The  language  ot 
Jeremiah,  however,  has  a  natural  patlxis  and  genuineness  of 
feeling  in  it,  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  poetical 
finish  of  Job's  words,  which  might  suggest  tlw  originality  of 
the  former. 

The  tendency  sjaong  recent  scholars  is  to  put  the  book  of 
Job  not  earlier  than  the  5th  century  B.C.  There  are  good  reasoos 
for  putting  it  in  the  4th  century.  It  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  era  of  Jewish  philoac^hical  inquiry — ita  affinities  are 
with  Proverbs,  Ecdesiasticus,  Ecdesiastes,  and  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  a  body  of  writings  tnat  belongs  to  the  latest  period 
of  pre-Christian  Jewish  literary  development  (see  WrBKUi 
LiTEKATiTU).  Its  poiuts  of  connezion  with  Isa.  xL-lv.  tdate 
only  to  the  problem  of  the  suffering  of  the  ti^teous,  and  thai 
it  is  later  than  the  Isaiah  passage  appears  from  the  fact  thai 
this  latter  is  national  and  ritual  in  scope,  while  Job  is  universal 
and  ethical. 

The  book  of  Job  is  not  literal  history,  thou^  it  repots  oa 
historical  tradition.  To  this  tradition  bekmg  probably  the  name 
of  Job  and  his  country,  and  the  names  of  his  three  friends, 
and  perhaps  also  many  other  details  impossible  to  specify 
particularly.  The  view  that  the  book  is  entirely  a  lilervy 
creation  with  no  basis  in  historical  tradition  ia  as  old  as  the 
Talmud  (Baba  Bath/a,  zv.  i),  in  which  a  nbbi  is  dted  who  says: 
Job  was  not,  and  was  not  created,  but  is  an  allegory.  This 
view  is  supported  by  Hengstenberg  and  others.  Bat  pate 
poetical  creations  on  so  extensive  a  sole  are  not  probAble  in  the 
East  and  at  bo  early  an  age, 

AuUior. — The  author  of  the  book  is  wholly  unknown.  The 
religious  |ife  of  Israel  wsa  at  certain  periods  very  intense,  and 
at  those  times  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  nation  ejrprcsted  itself 
almost  impersonally,  through  men  who  forgot  themselves  and 
were  speedily  forgotten  in  name  by  others.  Hitsig  conjectures 
that  the  author  was  a  native  of  the  north  on  accoimt  of  the  free 
criticism  of  providence  which  he  allows  himself.  Others,  on 
sccount  of  some  affinities  with  the  prophet  Amos,  infer  that  be 
belonged  to  the  south  of  Judah,  and  this  is  supposed  lo  account 
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for  hit  Intimite  acquiotance  with  the  deaert  Ew«Id  Gonu'den 
that  be  belonged  to  the  exile  in  Egypt,  oo  account  of  his  minute 
acquaintance  with  that  country.  But  all  theae .  oon jectutei 
locaUaB  an  author  whoat  knoi^dge  wai  not  CDofined  to  any 
locality,  irit»  waa  a  tiua  cUU  of  the  Eaat  aad  hndKar  with 
life  and  nature  in  every  country  then,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
•  true  Israditc  and  felt  that  the  earth  was  the  Lord's  and  the 
fullness  thereof,  and  whose  sympathiea  and  thought  took  in  all 
God's  works. 

LiTiaATuan. — Cofflmentaria  by  Ew«U  {1854):  Renan  (1859): 
Dditssch  (1864) :  Zdckfer  in  Lange'*  BAthmk  I1873) ;  F.  C  Cook 
in  Spetitr'i  Cimm.  {1880}:  A.  B.  Dtvidaon  in  Cambriitii  BibU 
(1884);  DlUoiann  (1801}:  K.  Budde  (1896);  Duhm  <i897).  Sec 
at*o  Hoekatn,  "  Job  oe  Knecht  van  Jehovah  "  in  TJuei.  Tiidtekr. 
(1871),  and.  In  rmly,  A.  Kuenen,  "  Job  en  de  leidende  Knccnt  van 
l*hvch,"  ibid.  {1^3};  C.  H.  H.  Wri^t  in  Bib.  Euayi  (18S6];  G.  G. 
Bradley.  £wb..M  Jtb  <3nd  cd.,  1888I;  Cheyne.  M  and  ScUmim 
(18B7) :  DawMB.  Wild.  Lit.  <iB<)3) j  D.  B.  Mocdonald, "  TheOriginal 


'orm  of  the  Lenod  of  Job  "  ui  Jonm.  Bib.  Lit.  (1895) :  E.  Hatch, 
fissM  m  Bib,  Gk.  (i8M)i  A.  Dillmano,  in  Ttmu.  a  Rn.  Pnut. 
^k^Oago)*  (A.  &  D.7C  H. T.*) 

JOBffTa  or  JoDaeot  («.  1359-1411),  margrave  of  ISoiavia, 
was  a  aoa  of  John  Henry  of  Luembuiig,  margrave  of  Moravia, 
and  giandion  of  John,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia.  He  became 
naigrwre  of  Moravia  00  his  father's  death  in  1375,  and  Ui  clever 
sod  unsaiqRiknts  character  enabled  him  to  amaas  a  ooosidtrabk 
snKNUit  of  wealth,  white  hb  aaUtion  led  hin  Into  cmttant 
qua/reli  with  his  brother  Procop,  his  cousins,  the  German  king 
Wencealaus  and  Sigismund,  nurgrave  of  Btandenburg,  aitd 
others.  Bytakingadvantageof thdrdifficuhicahewonooiuider- 
ahfe  powsr,  and  die  record  of  hii  life  Is  ma  vi  warfare  and 
treacbeiT,  foOowed  by  broken  promisn  aiid  transitoiy  recon- 
ciliations. In  1385  and  138S  he  purchased  Brandenburg  from 
Si^smund,  and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  from  Wenceslaus;  and 
in  1397  he  atao  became  poaaesMd  of  upper  and  lower  Lusatia. 
For  ioiDe  time  ha  had  entcttained  hopea  of  the  German  throne 
and  had  negotiated  with  Wcnomlaus  and  others  to  this  end. 
When,  however,  King  Rupert  died  in  1410  be  maintained  at 
first  that  there  was  no  vacancy,  as  Wenceslaus,  who  had  been 
depoacd  in  1400,  was  still  king;  but  changing  Us  attitude,  be 
was  dwsen  Gcnnan  king  at  Frankfbtt  on  the  nt  of  October 
1410  in  oppoaition  to  Sigismund,  who  had  been  elected  a  tew  days 
pKviooaly.  JMwt  however  was  nerer  Gnnmed,  and  hb  death 
OB  the  t7Ui  of  Jaanaiy  uu  prevented  hostHhici  between  the 
rival  kings. 

See  F.  M.  Pebd.  IdtatftscUebt  d»  rBmbOeH  mid  MtMuelra 
XM(>  W4met»Uia  (178S-1790):  J.  Hddemann,  Dit  Mark  Bmita^ 


(1864-1874);       ..  w  .  „  ... 

En^i^rt  14  Jakrk»mdtrU  bit  aw  Srformation.  L  (1875-1 

JOn  TBABS,  in  botany,  the  ptqiular  name  for  Coix  Latkryma- 
JM,  a  q)eciea  of  grass,  of  the  ttibe  maydtat,  which  also  includes 
the  malae  (see'  GkASaBl}.  The  seeds,  or  properly  f  ndts,  are  oon- 
tained  sin^y  la  a  stony  invducre  or  bract,  wUdi  does  not  iqien 
nntH  the  enclosed  seed  germinates.  The  young  involucre  sur- 
touads  the  female  flower  and  the  stalk  supporting  .the  spike  td 
male  floweia,  and  when  ripe  has  the  appearance  bluish-white 
poredalB.  Being  shaped  iomcndiatlfkie  a  large  drop  of  fluid,  the 
iMn  has  suggested  the  name.  The  fouits  aic  caculent,  but  the 
invducrcs  are  the  part  chiefly  used,  for  making  necklaces  and 
other  ornaments.  The  plant  Is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  now 
widely  ^>read  throughout  the  tropfcal  zone.  It  grows  in  jnareby 
pUcesi  and  ta  cuhinted  In  CUna,  the  fruit  having  a  supposed 
value  aa  a  diuetic  and  anti-phthisic.  It  was  coltivated  by  John 
Gerard,  author  of  the  famous  Btrball,  at  the  end  of  tlw  i6th 
ctfntury  as  a  tender  annual. 

-JOCAITA,  or  Iocasta  {'loaAont;  in  Homer,  'Eruien)),  in 
Greek  legend,  wife  of  Lalus,  mother  (afterwards  wife)  of  Oedipui 
.(f  ■'■)>  dao^ter  of  Henoeceus,  sister  (or  daughter)  of  Crcon. 
^According  to  Homer  ((M.xL  971)  and  S(^hocles((M.  ryr.t>40i 
on  learning  that  Oedipus  waa  her  son  she  immedistely  hanged 
hnsdf;  but  in  Euripides  {Phetniuae,  1455)  she  stabs  henelf 
over  the  bodies  of  her  sons  Eteodes  and  Polynices,  who  had  slain 
each  other  in  ringle  combat  before  the.walls  of  Thebek 


MCKBt,  a  professional  rider  of  race-boiaes,  now  the  cnnent 
usage  (see  Hoxse-kacimc).  The  word  is  by  origin  a  diminutive 
<rf  "  Jock,"  the  Northern  or  Scou  ctdloquial  equivaleat  of  the 
name  ■•  Jdui "  (d .  Jack).  A  familiar  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  u  a  name  is  in  "Jockey  of  Noriblk"  in  Shakeq>eare'a 
Richard  III.  v.  3, 304.  In  the  i6th  and  i7tb  centuries  the  ward 
wu  applied  to  horse-dealera,  postilions,  itinerant  minstids  and 
vagabond*,  and  thus  frequently  bore  the  meaning  of  a  cunning 
trickster,  a  "  sharp,"  wbncB  "  to  jockey,"  to  outwit,  or  "  do  " 
a  person  out  <rf  sisnethliig.  The  current  usage  te  found  in  John 
Evdyn's  IXary,  1670,  when  it  wss  deariy  wdl  known.  George 
Sorrow's  attempt  to  derive  the  word  from  the  gipsy  ckukni,  a 
heavy  whip  used  by  hoiio.dcaling  gipsies,  has  no  foundatioo. 

JODBLU;  RlBflR,  seigneur  de  Liroodin  <iS39-ist3), 
French  dramatist  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  of  a  noble  family. 
He  atUched  hhnseU  to  the  poetic  circle  of  the  Pttiade  (see 
DausatI  and  proceeded  to  q>ply  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
to  dramatic  compositioBi.  Jodelle  aimed  at  creating  n  classical 
drama  that  should  be  in  every  respect  different  from  the 
mnalitics  and  setia  that  then  occupied  the  French  stage. 
Hi*  first  pby,  Clfopdtra  caftiaa,  was  represented  before  the  court 
at  Reims  in  1551.  Jodelle  fainuelf  look  the  title  rAle,  and  the 
cast  included  his  friends  Remy  Belleau  and  Jean  de  la  PCruse. 
In  honour  of  the  play's  success  the  friends  organised  a  Uitle 
fCte  at  ArcueO  when  a  goat  garlanded  with  flowers  was  led  in 
procession  and  i»esentcd  to  the  autbor—a  ceienony  exaggerated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Ronsardiats  into  a  renewal  of  the  pagan 
rites  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  Jodelle  wrote  two  other  playa. 
Engine,  a  comedy  satiriring  the  superior  clergy,  had  less  success 
than  it  deserved.  Its  prefaa  po>ured  scorn  on  Joddlc's  pre- 
decessors in  comedy,  but  in  reality  hia  own  netbods  an  not  so 
very  different  from  theirs.  DHan  (*  racri/wU,  a  tragedy  which 
follows  Virgil's  narrstive,  appears  never  to  have  been  represented, 
Jodelle  died  in  poverty  in  July  1573.  His  works  were  collected 
the  year  after  his  death  by  Charies  de  la  Mothe.  They  include 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  verse  dating  chi^  from  JodeUe't 
youth.  The  intrinsic  value  of  his  tragedies  is  smalL  Clfefdira 
a  lyric  rather  than  dramatic  Throughout  the  five  acts  of  the 
piece  nothing  actually  happens.  The  death  of  Antony  is  an-> 
nounced  by  his  ghost  in  tlu  first  act;  the  story  of  Oe^tm's 
suicide  is  related,  but  not  represented,  in  the  fifth.  Each  act 
u  terminated  by  a  chorus  which  moralises  on  such  subjects  as 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune  and  the  Judgments  of  heaven  on 
human  pride.  But  the  play  waa  the  starting-point  of  French 
dasiical  tragedy,  and  was  SKm  followed  by  the  Utdit  (1553)  of 
Jean  deb  F£mie  and  the  ilMsii  (1561)  of  Andr6  de  RhnudeuL 
JodeOe  wu  a  rapid  wm-ker,  but  idle  and  fond  of  j**— ^*tMi 
Hu  friend  Ronsard  said  that  bis  published  poena  gave  no 
adequate  idea  of  his  powers. 

JodeHe's  works  are  collected  (1868)  In  the  tWadt  fraufoitt  of 
Chariet  Marty-Lavtaux.  The  ptefaiory  notice  gives  lull  informa- 
tion of  the  tourcet  of  JodcOe's  uograpfcy,  aad  La  Mutbe'a  criUdsm 

is  reprinted  in  its  entirety. 

JODHPUR,  pr  Makwak,  a  native  sUte  of  India,  in  the 
RajputanaagenQT.  Area,  34,963  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  1,935,565, 
showing  a  decrease-of  13%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  rendu  of 
famine.  Estimated  revenue,  £373,600;  tribute,  £14,000.  The 
general  aqtect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  sandy  plain,  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  LOni,  and  dotted  with  pic- 
turesque conical  hills,  attaining  in  places  an  elevation  of  3000  ft. 
The  river  Lflnl  b  the  jwindpal  feature  in  tbe  physical  aq>ecu  of 
Jodbpur.  One  of  its  head-streams  lisea  in  the  sacicd  lake  of 
Pushkar  In  Ajraere,  and  the  main  river  fiows  through  Jodbpur 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  till  it  is  finally  lost  In  the  marshy 
ground  at  the  head  of  (he  Runn  of  Cutch.  It  b  fed  by  numerous 
tributaries  and  occasionally  overflows  Its  banks,  fine  cropa 
of  wheat  and  barley  being  grown  on  the  saturated  soil  Its 
water  b,  as  a  rule,  saline  or  brackish,  but  comparatively  sweet 
water  is  obtained  from  weUs  sunk  at  a  dbtance  of  30 1»  30  yds. 
from  the  river  bank.  The  famous  salt-take  of  Sambbar  is  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Jodbpur  and  Jaipur,  and  two  smaller 
lajui  of  the  same  deacriptitm  tie  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
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from  wbkh  large  quuititlei  of  nb  an  extracted.  Marble 
b  mined  in  the  north  of  the  lUte  and  aloBf  the  aouth-cast 
iMider. 

The  population  contlsti  of  Rathor  RljpuU  (who  form  the 
ruling  class),  Brihmani,  Charans,  Bhtu,  Mahajans  or  traders,  and 
JUt.  The  Charans,  a  uoed  race,  hold  large  religious  granu  of 
land,  and  enjc>]r  peculiar  immunitie*  aa  traders  in  local  produce. 
TIm  Bhlts  are  by  profession  genealogists,  but  also  engage  In 
trade.  Mlrwiri  traders  are  an  enterprising  class  to  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

The  principal  ctopi  are  miUeU  and  pulsM,  bot  wheat  and 
bailey  are  largely  produced  in  the  fertile  tract  watered  by  the 
Lflni  river.  The  manufactures  comprise  leather  boxes  and 
brass  uteouls;  and  turbans  and  scaift  and  a  description  of  em- 
broidered silk  knotted  thread  are  qiedalities  oi  the  country. 

The  Mahirlj&  belongs  to  the  Rathor  dan  of  Rljputa.  The 
family  chronicles  relate  that  after  the  downfall  of  the  Rathor 
dynasty  of  Kanauj  in  1194,  Sivajl,  the  grandson  <rf  Jli  Chind, 
the  last  king  of  Kanauj,  entered  Mirwlr  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Dwarka,  and  on  halting  at  the  town  irf  PUi  be  and  his  ft^towers 
settled  there  to  protect  tbe  Bitlunan  eraninunity  from  the  con- 
itant  raids  of  oaanuding  buds.  The  Ratlior  diirf  thus  laid  the 
loundatlw  of  the  state,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Rio  Chlnda, 
the  tenth  In  succession  from  Sivajl,  that  MlrwIr  waa  actuaUy 
conquered.  His  grandson  Jodha  founded  the  dty  of  Jodhpur, 
which  he  made  Us  cqiitaL  In  tsfit  the  country  was  invaded 
by  Akbtr,  and  the  diief  was  forced  to  aulnnit,  aind  to  send  his 
son  aiftintrk  of  homage  to  take  service  nnderthelilogul  emperor. 
When  this  son  Udii  Singh  succeeded  to  the  chiefship,  he  gave 
Us  sister  Jodhbli  in  marriage  to  Akbar,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
ntonticul  of  most  of  his  former  possessions.  Udtl  Singh's  son, 
GaJ  Singh,  held  high  service  under  Akbar,  and  conducted  socccm- 
ful  expMiltions  in  Gujarat  and  the  Deccan.  The  bigoted  and 
Intderant  Aurangseb  invaded  Hirrtr  in  1679,  plundered  Jodh- 
pur, sacked  all  the  large  towns,  and  commanded  the  convmioD 
of  the  Rathors  to  Mahommedanism.  This  cemented  all  the 
Rtjput  dans  into  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  triple  alliance  was 
formed  by  the  three  states  of  Jodhpur,  Udiipur  and  Jaipur,  to 
throw  off  the  Mahommedan  yoke.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
this  alliance  was  that  the  chiefs  of  Jodhpur  and  Ja^nr  ^ould 
regain  the  privilege  of  marriage  with  the  Udiipur  family,  which 
they  had  forfeited  by  contracting  alliances  with  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, oD  tbe  understanding  that  the  off^)ring  of  Udtipur 
princesses  should  succeed  to  the  state  tn  preference  to  all  other 
children.  The  quarreb  ariung  from  this  stipulation  lasted 
through  many  generations,  and  led  to  the  invitation  of  Mahratta 
hdp  from  the  rival  aspirants  to  power,  and  finally  to  tbe  sub- 
jection of  all  tbe  Rljput  states  to  the  Mabrattls.  Jodhpur  was 
conquered  by  SindhU.  who  levied  a  tribute  of  £60,000,  and  took 
from  it  the  fort  and  town  of  Ajnere.  Intemedne  dilutes  and 
succession  wars  dbturbed  tbe  peace  of  the  eariy  years  of  the 
century,  vntil  in  January  i8t8  Jodhpur  waa  taken  under  British 
protection.  In  iSjg  the  misgovenmient  of  the  rljX  led  to  an 
insurrection  which  compelled  the  interference  of  the  British. 
In  1843,  tbe  chief  having  died  without  a  son,  and  without  having 
adopted  an  heir,  the  nobles  and  state  offidab  were  left  to  sdoct 
a  successor  from  the  i>earcst  of  kin.  Thdr  choice  fell  upon  Rljl 
Takht  Sinh,  chief  of  Ahmednagar.  This  chief,  who  did  good 
service  daring  the  Mutiny,  died  in  1S73.  MahlrijI  Jaswant 
Singh,  who  died  in  1896,  was  a  very  enlightened  ruler.  His 
brother.  Sir  Pertab  Singh  (f .v.),  conducted  the  administration 
until  his  nephew,  Sardar  Singh,  came  of  age  in  1898.  The 
imperial  service  cavalry  f  onmd  part  of  the  reserve  brigade 
durin(  the  Tirah  campaign. 

Tbe  sute  mainulns  a  railway  ntnnlnc  to  Bikanir,  and  there 
b  also  a  branch  railway  uto  Sind.  Gold,  silver  aitd  coK>er 
Dioney  is  coined.  The  state  emblems  are  a  jkar  or  qnig  of  seven 
branches  and  a  Usndo  or  sword.  Jodhpur  practioUy  escaped 
the  plague,  hat  it  snffcied  more  severely  than  any  other  part  of 
Rajpuuna  from  the  fomine  of  iSg^-igoa  In  February  1900 
,^ine  than  110,000  penons  were  in  receipt  of  bminc  relief. 
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on  the  Rajputana  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  6omi-  It  was  bnQt 
by  Rio  Jodha  in  1459,  and  from  that  time  has  been  the  teat  of 
government.  It  a  snrrounded  by  a  strong  wall  nearly  6  m.  in 
extent,  with  seventy  gates.  The  fort,  which  stands  on  an  iso- 
lated rock,  contains  the  mabirijt's  palace,  a  large  and  handsome 
building  completely  covering  the  crest  id  tbe  hill  00  which  it 
stands,  and  overlodting  the  dty,  which  lies  sevenl  fauBdred  feet 
bdow.  Tbe  dty  contains  pahces  of  th«  mahirljl,  and  town 
residences  of  the  fkUmri  or  nobles,  besides  numerous  fine  temples 
and  tfinli«  Building  stone  b  plentiful  and  dose  at  hand,  and 
the  architecture  is  s^id  and  handsome.  Three  miles  north  of 
Jodhpur  arc  the  miu  of  Mandor,  the  dteof  the  andent  cafntal 
of  the  Farihar  princes  of  Utrwir,  before  Its  cmtquest  by  the 
Rathors.  MiUs  for  grinding  flour  and  crushing  grain  have  been 
constructed  for  the  imperial  service  troops.  The  Jaswant 
college  b  affiliated  to  the  B.A.  staitdard  of  the  Allahabad  univer- 
sity. To  the  Hewson  hospital  a  wing  for  tyt  diseases  was  adited 
in  189S,  and  the  Jaswant  hotpitsl  for  women  Is  under  an  gngUA 
lady  doctor. 

JOEL.  The  second  book  among  the  minor  prophets  in  the 
Bible  b  entitled  Tk»  word  Yakwik  Ikat  eame  U  Jod  Ou  tat 
Pttkud,  or,  aa  the  S^na^,  Latin,  Syiiae  and  other  versioM 
read,  B^nd.  Nothbig  b  recorded  as  to  the  date  or  occation 
of  the  prophecy.  Most  Hebrew  prophecies  contain  pointed 
references  to  the  foreign  politics  and  social  relations  of  the  nation 
at  the  time.  In  the  book  of  Jod  there  are  only  scanty  aUusions 
to  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Egypt  and  Edom,  couched  in  terms 
applicaUe  to  very  different  ages,  while  the  pr^>bet's  own  people 
arc  exhorted  to  repentance  without  specific  rderence  to  any  of 
those  national  sins  of  which  Mher  prophets  qteak.  Tbeoccasioa 
(rf  the  pR^diecy,  described  with  grttt  force  of  rhetoric,  is  no 
known  historical  event,  but  a  plague  of  locusts,  periups  npeated 
tn  successive  seasons;  and  cvm  here  there  are  features  in  the 
description  which  have  led  many  expositors  to  seek  an  aUeforical 
interpretation.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  book  u  tbe 
eschatological  picture  with  which  it  doses;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  plague  of  locusts  appears  to  be  taken  as  foreshadowing  the 
final  judgment — the  great  day  or  assize  of  Yahweh,  in  which 
Israd's  enemies  are  destroyed — b  so  tmique  as  greatly  to  com- 
plicate the  exegetical  problem.  It  b  not  iherefort  aoipritinc 
that  the  most  various  views  are  still  held  as  to  the  date  and  mean- 
ing of  the  book.  Allegorists  and  liuralists  still  contend  over  the 
first  and  stiU  more  over  the  second  chapter,  and,  while  the  largest 
number  of  recent  interpreters  accept  Credncr's  view  that  tbe 
prophecy  was  written  in  tbe  reign  of  Joash  of  Judah  (835- 
796  B.C.?),  a  powerful  school  of  critics  (induding  A.  B.  Davidson) 
follow  the  view  suggested  by  Vatke  {Bib.  Thut.  p.  461  seq.), 
and  reckon  Joel  among  the  post-exile  prophets.  Other  sdnUra 
give  yet  other  dates:  see  the  particulars  in  the  dabontc  work 
of  Merx.  The  followers  of  Credner  are  literalists;  the  opposite 
school  of  modems  indudes  some  Uteralbts  (as  Duhm),  while 
others  (like  Hilgenfdd,  and  in  a  modified  sense  Merx)  adopt 
the  old  allefoHcal  intopretation  which  treats  the  locusts  as  a 
figure  for  the  eaendea  of  Jcrusalcn. 

Then  are  cogent  ressons  for  placing  Jod  cither  cai&cr  or  lata- 
than  the  great  series  of  prophets  extending  from  the  Unc  wfaea 
Amot  first  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  Anyriaa  down  to  tbe 
Babytoman  exile.  In  Joel  the  enemies  of  .IwM  are  tbe  oatioaa 
ootlectively,  and  amoni  thoM  specified  by  name  neitber  Aisjnia  nor 
Chaldaca  find*  a  place.  This  circunMtance  might,  il  it  stood  aloae^ 
be  expbiiwd  by  ^placing  Jod  with  ZecAaniah  in  the  brief  interval 
between  the  decline  of  the  empire  of  Ninevdi  and  tbe  advance  cf 
the  Babykmiaas.  But  it  b  further  obvkNis  that  Jod  has  no  part 
intbe  internal  ttmnte  between  spiritual  Yahweti-worahipaad  ioots- 
try  which  occu[Nea  all  the  profwiets  from  Amos  to  the  capdvity. 
He  prtflupposes  a  nation  of  Yahweh-wonhinters,  whose  iriinoa 
has  Its  centiv  in  the  temple  and  prieMhood  of  Zion,  which  is  indeed 
conidou*  of  nn,  and  needs  forgiveness  and  an  outponrint  of  the 
SfMrit,  but  if  not  visibly  divided,  aa  the  kingdom  cf  Judah  was 
between  the  adherents  of  nHiitual  prophecy  and  «  party  whose 
national  worahip  of  Yahwcn  involved  lor  them  no  InncUneBtal 
Kparalion  from  the  suirounding  nations.  The  book,  (boifan. 
muM  have  been  written  before  the  elhico-ifnritual  and  the  popubf 
conceptioiM  of  Yahweh  came  into  conidotis  antagiHiisiB.  or  ete 
after  the  fall  of  the  slate  aod  the  restocsiiea  of  the  ciwanMisity 
of  Jcmsalem  to  religioua  father  than  paKtical  esistence  had  decUed 
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the  contMt  in  favour  of  tbe  prophets,  and  of  the  Law  m  which  their 
teacbiog  wai  ullimately  crystallised. 

The  cotuiderations  whica  have  eivea  currency  to  an  early  date 
for  Joel  arc  ol  varioua  kind*.  The  aWoce  of  all  cnemion  at  one  peat 
oppreving  world-power  aeenia  mort  natural  before  tbe  wcitwaid 
march  of^AHyria  involved  Ivael  in  the  gcoenl  poUtica  of  A«ia. 
The  purity  of  the  ityle  ia  alw  urged,  and  a  compariaon  of  Amoa  L  3, 
loel  ui.  i6  (Heb.  iv.  16),  and  Amoa  ix.  n.  Jod  iii.  iS  fiv.  18),  haa 
been  taken  aa  proving  that  Amoa  knew  our  book.  The  tait  argument 
jnuht  be  inverted  with  much  greater  probabilitv,  and  numeroua 
point*  of  contact  between  Joel  and  other  part*  ol  the  OU  Testament 
(t  f.  Joel  ii.  a,  Exod.  x.  14;  Joel  ii.  3.  Eiek.  xxxvL  33:  Joel  iii.  10, 
Mie.  IV.  3}  make  it  not  incredible  that  tbe  purity  of  hu  style — which 
b  rather  elegant  than  original  and  strongly  marked — u  in  large 
meawre  the  Truit  of  literary  culture.  The  afaaence  of  allusion  to  a 
hostile  or  oppresnog  empire  may  be  burly  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  fact  that  the  prophecy  givn  no  indication  tA  political  life  at 
Jerusalem.  Whec  'he  whijlc  people  is  mustered  in  ch.  i.,  the  etdera 
or  sheikhs  of  the  runicipjlilv  and  the  priests  of  the  temple  srr  the 
most  pfominent  Ji^urcs.  The  king  is  not  mcniioncd — which  on 
Credner'a  view  is  ovplained  by  assuming  that  the  plague  fell  in  the 
minority  of  Joash,  u  hen  the  pncst  Jchoiada  held  the  reins  of  powct— 
and  the  princes,  conndllonand  warriors  necessary  10  an  independent 
state,  and  so  often  referred  to  by  the  prophets  before  the  exile, 
are  altoKether  lacking.  The  nation  has  only  a  municipal  organiU' 
tian  with  a  priesllv  aristocracy,  prcci^ty  the  state  of  things  that 
prevailed  under  th<  Persian  empire.  Thai  the  Persians  do  not  appear 
■senemicaof  Yah*,  r.  hand  his  people  is  perfectly  natural.  They  were 
bird  masters  but  [loi  invaders,  and  under  them  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  were  iheirnei^hbours.  just  as  ai)pC3r8  in  Joel.'  Those,  however, 
who  place  our  proj.ihet  in  the  minority  of  Kin^  Joash  draw  a  special 
•r^ment  from  the  mention  of  Phoenicians.  Philistines  and  Edomites 
<iii.  4  seq.,  19),  pointing  to  the  revolt  of  Edom  under  Joram  (3  Kiriga 
viiL  >o)  and  the  incursion  of  the  Philistines  in  the  same  reign 

}i  Chron.  xxL  16,  v\ii.  1 ).  These  were  recent  events  in  the  time  of 
oash,  and  in  like  manner  the  Phocnicbn  slave  trade  in  Jewish 
children  is  carried  )>.tclc  to  an  carl/  date  by  the  reference  in  Amos  i,  9- 
Tbts  argument  U  rather  specious  than  sound.  Edom's  hostility  to 
Judah  was  inces«int.  but  the  feud  reached  its  full  intensity  oiily 
after  tbe  time  of  Deuteronomy  (xxiii.  7),  when  the  Edomites  joined 
the  Chaldaeans,  drew  profit  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  whdse 
Uod  they  partly  Ocrupied,  and  exercised  barbarous  cruelty  towafdi 
the  fugitivea  of  Jerusalem  (Obad.  paisim;  Mai.  i.  3  scq.;  Isa.  Ixiii.). 
The  oBence  of  shiddinE  innocent  blood  charRcd  on  them  by  Joel 
is  natural  after  tbr^  events,  but  hardly  so  in  connexion  with  chfl 
revolt  against  loram. 

As  regards  the  Philistines,  it  is  impossible  to  by  much  wei|bt  on 
the  statement  of  Chronicles,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  the  older  faistonr, 
and  in  Joel  the  Philistines  plainly  stand  in  one  category  with  the 
Phoenicians,  as  slave  dealers,  not  as  armed  foea.  Gna  in  fact  was  a 
slave  emporium  as  early  aa  tlM  time  of  Amoa  (L  6),  and  continued  so 
till  Roman  times. 

Thus,  if  any  inference  aa  to  date  can  be  drawn  from  di.  Iii.,  It 
mu.-u  reM  on  special  features  of  the  trade  in  slaves,  which  was  always 
■a  important  put  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  In  the  time  of 
Amos  the  slaves  collected  by  Philistines  and  Tynans  were  sold  en 
maiu  to  Edom,  and  presumably  went  to  Egyot  or  Arabia.  Joel 
complains  that  they  were  soM  to  the  Grecians  Uavan,  lonians).' 
It  ia  probable  that  some  Hebrew  and  Syrian  slaves  were  exported 
to  the  Mediterranean  coasts  from  a  very  early  date,  and  Ita.  xi.  1 1 
already  speaks  of  Israelites  captive  in  these  districts  as  well  as  in 
Egypt,  ETtbiopia  and  the  East.  But  the  traffic  in  this  direction 
banlly  became  extensive  till  a  later  date.  In  Deut.  xxviiL  66, 
Egypt  is  stilt  the  chief  goal  of  the  maritime  slave  trade,  and  in 
Exek.  xxviL  13  Isvan  exports  slaves  to  Tyre,  not  conversely.  Thus 
the  allusion  to  Javan  in  Joel  better  suits  a  later  datei  when  Syrian 
alavcs  were  in  special  request  in  Greece.'  And  the  name  of  lavan  is 
not  found  in  any  ^rt  of  the  Old  Testament  certainly  olJer  than 
EsekieL  In  Jou  it  seems  to  stand  as  a  general  representative  of 
the  distant  coustriea  reached  by  the  Mediterranean  (in  contrast 
with  the  sokithem  Arabians,  Sabatant,  ch.  iiL  8).  the  farthest  nation 
reached  by  the  Beets  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  precisely  the  geographi- 
cal standpoint  of  the  post-exile  author  of  Gen.  x.  4,  where  (assuming 
that  Elishah  m  Carthage  and  Tarshish  —  Tartessua)  Javan  includes 
Carthaxe  and  Tartessus. 

Finafly,  the  allusion  to  E^pt  in  Joel  IiL  19  must  on  Crtdner's 
theory  be  esplained  of  the  mvatioa  of  Shishak  a  century  before 

*  In  the  A.V.  of  ii.  it  it  appears  that  subjection  to  a  foreign  power 
n  not  a  present  fact  but  a  thing  feared.  But  the  parallelistn  and 
V.  19  jusuJy  the  rendering  in  margin  d  R.V.  "  use  a  byword  against 
them.*" 

■  The  hypothesis  of  an  Arabian  Javan,  applied  to  Joel  iii.  6  by 
Crcdoer,  Hitsig,  and  others,  may  be  viewed  as  exploded  <sec  Stade, 
"  Das Volk  Javan,"  iSSo.ieprinted  in  \aMAkad.Rtdtn  u.AhKandluntfn, 
1899,  pp.  [33-143).  The  question,  however,  has  to  be  re-examined ; 
later  interpreters,  r.(.  the  LXX  translators,  may  have  misunder- 
stood. The  text  of  the  passages  has  to  be  critically  treated  anew. 
See  Chcync,  TraditioHi  and  BUitft     Aneieiti  /irorf  (on  Gen.  a.  2), 

*  Compare  Movers,  Pk^uitcka  AlttrAium,  iii.  i.  70  seq. 
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Joash.   Front  this  time  down  to  the  last  period  of  the  Hebrew 

nionarrliy  Hciiit  was  not  the  enemy  of  Judah. 

If  the  arguments  chiefly  relied  on  for  *n  eariy  date  arc  so  pre- 
carious or  can  even  be  turned  against  their  inventors,  there  are 
others  of  an  unambiguous  kind  which  make  for  a  date  in  the  PerMan 
period.  It  appears  from  ch.  iii.  1,  2,  that  Joel  wrote  after  the  exile. 
The  phrase  "  to  bring  again  the  capi  iviiy  '  would  not  alone  suffice 
to  prove  this,  for  it  is  used  in  a  wide  sense,  and  perhaps  means 
rather  to  "  reverse  the  calamity,"  *  but  the  dispersion  of  Israel 
among  the  nations,  and  the  allotment  of  the  Holy  Land  to  new  occu- 
pants, cannot  fairly  be  referred  to  any  calamity  less  than  that  ol  the 
raplivity.  With  this  the  whole  standpoint  of  the  prophecy  agrees. 
To  Joel  Judah  and  the  people  of  Yahweb  are  synonyms;  northern 
Israel  has  disappe.ircd.  Now  it  is  true  that  those  who  take  their 
view  of  the  history  from  Chronicles,  where  tbe  IcinpJom  of  Ephraim 
is  always  treated  as  a  sect  outside  the  true  religion,  can  reconcile 
this  fact  with  an  early  date.  But  in  ancient  times  it  was  not  so; 
and  under  Joash,  the  contemporary  of  Elisha,  such  a  limitation 
of  the  people  of  Yahweh  is  wholly  inconceivable.  The  eariiest 
prophetic  books  have  a  quite  difTercm  standpoint;  otherwise  indeed 
the  books  of  northern  prophets  and  hlMorians  could  never  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon.  AL-aia,  the  significant  fact  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  king  and  princes,  but  only  of  sheikhs  and 
priests,  haa  a  force  not  to  be  invalidated  by  tbe  Ingenious  reference 
of  ttic  book  to  the  time  of  Joash's  minority  and  the  supposed 

Hcncy  of  Jehoiada.*  And  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  period 
ore  the  prophetic  conflicts  of  the  >^th  century  B.C.  when  spiritual 
prophecy  had  unchallenGcd  sway,  when  there  was  no  gross  idolatry 
or  Euperstiiion,  when  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  acting  in  accord  with 
prophets  like  Joel,  held  the  same  place  as  heads  ofa  pure  worship 
which  they  occupied  after  the  exile  (cf,  Ewald,  Profhtttn,  L  So), 
is  not  consistent  with  history.  It  rests  on  the  old  theory  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  so  that  In  fact  all  who  place 
that  legislation  later  than  Ezekiel  are  agreed  that  the  book  of  Joel 
is  also  late.  In  this  connexion  one  point  deserves  special  notice. 
The  rcliaious  significance  ol  the  pb^ue  of  drought  and  locusts  is 
expressed  in  ch,  i.  a  in  the  observation  that  the  daUy  meat  and  drink 
offering  are  cut  off,  and  the  token  of  new  blessing  is  the  restoration 
of  this  service,  ch.  ii.  14.  In  other  words,  the  daily  offering  is  the 
continual  symbol  of  gracious  intercourse  betsreen  Yahweh  and  bis 
people  and  the  main  office  of  religion.  This  conception,  which 
finds  its  parallel  in  Dan.  viii.  II,  xi,  31,  xiL  II,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  later  law.  But  under  the  monarchy  the  daily  oblation  was 
the  king's  private  olTering.  and  not  till  Ezra's  reformation  did  it 
become  the  affair  of  the  community  and  the  central  act  of  national 
worship  (Neh.  x.  33  seq,).'  That  Joel  wrote  not  only  after  the  exile 
but  alter  the  work  of  Eiraand  Nehemiah  may  be  viewed  as  confirmed 
by  the  allusions  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  la  ch.  ii.  7,  0.  Such  is 
the  historical  basis  which  we  seem  to  be  able  to  lay  for  toe  study  of 
the  exegetical  problems  of  the  book. 

The  style  of  Joel  is  dear  (which  hardly  favours  an  early  date), 
and  his  language  presents  peculiaiitica  which  are  evidences  of  a 
late  origin.  But  the  structure  of  the  book,  the  symboUun  and 
the  connexion  of  the  prophet's  thoughts  have  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  It  seems  safest  to  ^tart  from  [be  fact  that  the 
prophecy  is  divided  into  two  well-marked  sections  by  ch.  ii,  18, 
19a.  According  to  the  Massorciic  vocalization,  which  fs  in 
h.irtnony  with  the  most  ancient  exegetical  tradition  as  contained 
in  the  LXX,  these  words  arc  historical:  "Then  the  Lord  was 
jealous,  .  .  .  and  answered  and  said  unto  bis  people.  Behold," 
&c.     Such  is  the  natural  meaning  of  (he  words  as  painted. 

Thus  the  book  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  the  prophet 
speaks  in  his  own  name,  addressing  himself  to  the  people  in  a 
lively  description  of  a  present  calamity  caused  by  a  terrible  plague 
of  locusts  which  threatens  the  entire  destruction  of  the  country, 
and  appears  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  final  consuming  judgment 
(the  day  of  Yahweh).  There  is  no  hope  save  in  repentance  and 
prayer;  and  in  ch.  ii.  11  the  prophet,  speaking  now  for  the  first 
time  in  Yahwch's  name,  calls  the  people  to  a  solemn  fast  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  invites  (he  intercession  of  the  priests.  The 
calamity  is  described  in  the  strongest  colours  of  Hebrew  hyper- 
bole, and  it  seems  arbitrary  to  seek  too  literal  an  interpretation 
of  details,  e.g.  ia  lay  weight  on  the  four  names  of  lociuls,  or  to 
take  ch.  i.  20  of  a  conflagration  produced  by  drought,  when  it 
appears  from  ii.  3  that  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  themselves  are 
compared  to  those  of  fire.    But  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 

*See  Ewald  onjcr.  xlviii.  ^7,  Kucnert,  Tkeol.  TiiitcMft  {1873), 
p,  5iq;  Schwally.  Z.A.T.  It',,  viii.  loo,  and  Briggs  on  Ps.  xiv.  7. 

>  5tade  not  unreasonably  questions  whether  3  Kings  xii.  I-3 
implies  the  paramount  political  influence  of  Jehoiada. 

■See  Weilhausen,  Ce!<hUhlt  lirach,  p.  78  seq.;  PraUtomtMa  sar 
GtSih,  Jsratlf  C1883),  p.  Bj  seq. 
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Eastern  ritetotic,  there  is  do  occasion  to  seek  in  this  section 
anything  die  than  literal  locusts.  Nay,  the  aOegorical  inteipn- 
tation,  which  takes  the  locusts  to  be  hostile  fnvaden,  breaks 
through  the  laws  of  all  reasonable  writing;  for  (he  poetioil  hyper- 
bole which  compares  the  invading  swarms  Lo  an  army  (ii,  4  seq.) 
would  be  inconceivably  lame  if  ■  literal  army  was  already  con- 
cealed under  the  figure  of  the  locoiti.  Nor  could  the  pn^et  so 
far  forget  himself  in  Us  allegoiy  as  to  speak  of  t  victorious  host 
as  entcring-the  conquered  city  like  a  thief  (ii.  9).  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  Yahweh's  answer  to  the  people's  prayer. 
The  answer  begins  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  famine, 
■adoff  mitf  ul  seasons  compensatingior  the  nvagei  of  the  locusts. 
In  the  new  prosperity  of  the  land  the  union  of  Yahweh  and  his 
people  shall  be  sealed  anew,  and  so  the  Lord  will  proceed  to 
pour  down  further  and  higher  blessings.  The  aspiration  of 
Moses  (Num.  zL  39)  and  the  hope  of  earlier  prophets  (Isa.  xxxii. 
15,  lis.  21;  Jer.  znL  33)  shall  be  fully  realised  In  the  outpouring 
bf  the  Spirit  on  all  the  Jew*  and  even  upon  their  servants  (Isa. 
Ixi.  s  with  Ivi  6,  7) ;  and  then  the  great  day  of  judgment,  which 
liad  seemed  to  ovenhadow  Jerusalem  in  the  now  averted  plague, 
shall  draw  near  with  nwful  ttAens  of  blood  and  fire  and  darkness. 
But  tbt  terron  of  that  day  are  not  for  the  Jews  but  for  their 
enemies.  The  wonhippeis  of  Yahweh  on  Zion  shall  be  delivered 
■Act.  Obad.  V.  17,  whose  words  Joel  expressly  quotes  in  ch.  ii.  ji), 
!ftnd  it  is  their  heathen  enemies,  assembled  before  Jerusalem 
to  war  against  Yahweh,  who  shall  be  mowed  down  in  the  valley 
*crf  Jehoshaphat  ("  Yahweh  Judgeth  ")  by  no  human  arm,  but 
by  heaven^  warriors.  Thus  definitfwiy  freed  horn  the  profane 
foot^I  the  stranger  (Isa.  hi.  i),  Jerusalem  shall  abide  a  holy  city 
for  ever.  The  fertility  of  the  land  shall  be  such  as  was  long  ago 
predicted  in  Amos  iz.  13,  and  streams  issuing  from  the  Temple, 
aa  Ezekid  had  described  in  his  picture  of  the  restored  Jerasalem 
(Ezek.  zlvil.),  shall  fertilise  the  barren  WSdl  of  Acftdas.  Egypt 
and  Edom,  on  the  other  hand,  siudl  be  desolate,  because  they 
have  shed  the  blood  of  Yahweh's  innocents.  Compare  the 
similar  predictions  against  Edom,  Isa.  xxziv.  9  seq.  (Mai.  i.  3), 
and  against  Egypt,  Isa.  six.  5  seq.,  Esek.  zzix.  Jod's  eschato- 
logical  picture  appears  Indeed  to  be  largely  a  combination  of 
elements  from  older  unfulfilled  prophecies.  Its  central  feature, 
the  assembling  of  the  nations  to  judgment,  is  already  found  in 
Zeph.  iii.  8,  and  inEsekiel'sprophecyconttming  Gog  and  Magog, 
where  the  wonders  of  fire  and  blood  named  In  Jod  iL  30  arc  also 
mentioned  (Esek.  xxxvUL  aa).  The  other  physical  featuresof  the 
great  day,  the  darkening  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  a  standing 
figure  of  the  prophets  from  Amos  v.  6,  viii.  9,  downwards.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  prophetic  eschatotogy  that  Images  suggested 
by  one  prophet  are  adopted  by  his  successws,  and  gradually 
become  part  of  the  permanent  scenery  of  the  last  times;  and  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  late  date  of  Joel  that  almost  his  whole  picture  is 
made  up  of  such  features.  In  this  respect  there  u  a  cJose  paral- 
lelism, eztending  to  minor  details,  between  Jod  and  the  last 
chapters  of  Zedwriah. 

That  Joel's  delineation  of  the  final  ddivetance  and  ^ory 
attaches  itself  directly  to  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  a 
present  calamity  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  so-called  prophetic 
perspective.  But  the  fact  that  the  calamity  which  bulks  so 
largdy  is  natural  and  not  political  is  characteristic  of  the  post- 
eiile  period.  Other  prophets  of  the  same  age  speak  much  of 
dearth  and  fdlure  of  crops,  which  in  Palestine  then  as  now  were 
aggravated  by  bad  government,  and  were  far  more  serious  to 
a  small  and  isolated  community  than  tb^  could  ever  have  been 
to  the  old  kingdom.  It  was  indeed  by  no  means  Impossible 
that  Jerusalem  might  have  been  altogether  undone  by  the  famine 
caused  by  the  locusts;  and  so  (he  conception  of  these  visitants 
as  the  des(roying  army,  executing  Yahweh's  final  judgment, 
is  really  much  more  natural  than  appears  lo  us  at  first  sight,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  e^dained  away  hy  allegory.  The  chief 
argument  relied  upon  by  those  who  stfll  find  alkgoty  at  least  in 
ch.  ii.  !s  the  expression  hauep^at,  "  the  northerner  "■  (if  this 
rendering  is  correct],  in  ii.  20.   In  view  of  the  other  points  of 

■  It  has  been  siMgesled  that  ^^w.  which  is  often  rather  trouble- 
some U  rcndend  "the  north,"  may  be  a  weakened  form  of  lA'Ai,  a 
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affinity  between  Jod  and  Etekid,  this  word  ineviubly  suggests 
Gog  and  Magog,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  swarm  ol  locusts 
could  receive  such  a  name,  or  if  they  came  from  the  north  could 
perish,  as  the  verse  puts  it,  in  the  desert  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  (he  Dead  Sea.  The  verse  remains  a  crux  inUrpretum, 
and  no  exegesis  hitherto  ^ven  can  be  deemed  thorou^y  satis- 
factory; but  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  book  must  vat  be 
made  to  binge  on  a  ^ngle  word  in  a  verse  wUdi  mi^t  be  alto- 
gether removed  without  affecting  the  general  course  of  the 
prophet's  argument. 

"Hk  whole  verse  is  perhaps  the  addition  of  an  alkgorizinc 
^ossator.  The  i»ediction  In  1. 19,  that  the  seasons  shall  lieooe- 
forth  be  fruitful,  is  ^ven  after  Yahwdi  has  shown  his  zeal  and 
pity  for  Israel,  not  of  course  by  mere  words,  but  by  acts,  as 
appears  in  verses  10,  11,  where  the  verbs  are  propcriy  perfects 
recording  that  Yahweh  hath  already  done  great  things,  ud  that 
vegetation  baa  already  revived.  In  other  words,  tne  mercy 
already  experienced  in  the  removal  of  the  plague  is  taken  as  a 
pledge  of  future  grace  not  to  stop  ^rt  till  aU  God's  old  promises 
are  fulfilled.  In  this  context  e.  10  b  out  of  place.  Observe 
also  that  in  e.  15  the  locusts  are  spoken  of  in  the  plain  language 
of  chap.  L 

Sec  the  separate  commentaries  on  Joel  by  Credner  (1831),  Wllnadte 
{1872),  Mcnc  (1H79).  The  Uitt-named  gives  an  elaborate  history  of 
interpretation  from  the  Sfpiuagint  down  to  Calvin,  and  appeods 
the  Ethiopic  text  edited  by  Dillmann.  Nowackand  M^rti  should  abo 
be  consulted  (see  their  respective  scries  of  commentanei) ;  also  C.  A. 
Smith,  in  Tie  Btokeftim  Twche  PrepktU,  vol.  i.  (1896).  and  S.  R. 
Driver,  JadmdAmM  (iSn).  On  tbelaiwuogeof Jod,  ace  Holiinger, 
Z.  A.  r.  W.  (iSBo).  pp.  8g»l3t-  Of  Met  commentaries  the  moM 
vahuUa  Is  Ricowv  ^otd,  1691).  Bochart's  HitroaOtoK  may 
also  be  consulted.  (W.  R-  S. ;  T.  K.  C.) 

JOEU  HAIIQEI.  (1816-1890),  Jewish  philosopher  and  preacher. 
After  teaching  for  several  years  at  the  Brcslau  rabbinical  semi- 
nary, founded  by  Z.  Frankd,  he  became  the  successor  tii  Abraham 
Geigcr  in  the  rabbinate  of  Breslau.  He  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  school  of  Aqiba  (9.*.)  as  wdl  as 
to  the  history  of  Jewish  philosophy,  his  essays  on  Ibn  Galnral 
and  Moimonides  being  of  permanent  worth.  But  his  most 
influential  worit  was  connected  with  the  relations  between 
Jewish  philosophy  and  the  medieval  scholasticism.  He  showed 
how  Albertus  Magnus  derived  some  of  bis  ideas  from  Maimonidcs 
and  how  Splnoia  was  indebted  to  the  same  writer,  as  well  as  to 
Hasdai  Crescas.  These  essays  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
of  BeilrSfe  tur  GeschkkU  der  Philosophie  (1876),  while  aiKtthcr 
two  volumes  of  ^Uke  in  die  Reiigionsgeschidae  (1S80-18S3) 
threw  much  light  on  the  devdopment  of  religious  thought  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Equally  renowned  were 
Joel's  pulpit  addresses.  Though  he  was  no  orator,  his  appeal  to 
the  reason  was  effective,  and  in  their  published  form  bis  three 
volumes  of  Prtdi^at  (Issued  posthumously)  have  found  many 
readers.  (I.  A.) 

iOPFRIH.  JULES  FRANCOIS  ALEXANDRE  (1846-1890), 
French  politician,  was  borh  at  Troyes  on  the  i6th  of  Maidi  1846. 
He  served  in  the  Franco-German  War,  was  involved  in  the 
Commune,  and  spent  dcven  years  in  England  as  a  political  exile. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  "  possibilist  "  group  of  the  socialist 
party,  the  section  opposed  to  the  root-and-branch  measures  ol 
Jules  Guesde.  He  became  a  member  of  (he  mum'cipal  council 
of  Paris  in  1883,  and  vice-president  in  1888-1S89.  Violently 
attacked  by  the  Boulangist  organs,  L'lniransigeant  and  La 
France,  he  won  a  suit  against  them  for  libel,  and  in  18S9  be  con- 
tested the  i8th  arrondissemcnt  of  Paris  with  General  Boulanger, 
who  obtained  a  majority  of  over  1000  votes,  but  was  declared 
Ineligible.  Joffrin  was  only  admitted  (o  the  Chamber  after  a 
heated  discussion,  and  continued  to  be  attacked  by  the  nation- 
alists.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  September  1890. 

current  popular  corruption  of  jitMO'R-lshniad.  In  Esek.  xxxvS. 
rs  it  u  distinctly  said  that  Gog  is  to  come  from  the  iccCMes  of 
^phOn.  "  Meshech  "  and  "  Tubal  "  are  no  tiindiance  to  this  view, 
if  the  names  of  the  so-called  "  sons  of  Japhcth  "  are  critkallv  enm> 
incd.  For  they,  too,  as  wril  as  $Sph&n.  can  be  plausibly  shown  to 
rmresenircgionsof  North  Arabia.  See  Chcy ne, TredUime twi  Odiijt 
Ant.  ttrad,  oa  Ccn.  x.  3-^ 
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JOSUn,  BAAC  (1607-1646),  Fiencb  mteioMiy  in  North 
America,  wm  botn  at  Orlnns  oa  the  loth  of  Juuuy  1607. 
He  entered  the  Sodety  of  Jesus  ct  Rouen  in  1614,  tnd  In  1636 
was  ordained  and  sent,  hj  his  own  wish,  to  the  Huron  mbsioo. 
la  tdj9  be  went  among  the  Tobacco  Nation,  and  in  1641  jour- 
neyed 10  Sauit  Sainte  Marie,  where  he  preached  to  the  Algon- 
qdns.  Returning  from  an  npeditton  to  Three  Rivm  he  was 
captured  by  Mohawks,  who  tortured  hf  m  tnd  him  as  a  abve 
until  the  summer  of  1643,  when,  aided  by  some  Dutchmen,  he 
escaped  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  and  thence  to  New 
Amsterdan.  After  a  brief  visit  to  Fiance,  where  he  ma  treated 
with  liigh  honotw,  be  returned  to  the  MtAawk  conntiy  fn  May 
1^  and  ratified  a  treaty  between  that  tribe  and  the  Canadian 
gaveroment.  Working  among  then  as  the  founder  of  the 
Mis^n  of  the  Martyrs,  he  incurred  their  enmity,  was  tortured  ks 
a  sorcerer,  and  finally  killed  at  Osicmenon,  near  Auriesville,  N.  Y. ' 

See  FVrkman,  Tie  JtsutU  m  NorA  Awmita  (1898). 

JOQANAH  BEM  ZACCAI,  Palestim'an  rabbi,  contemporary 
of  the  Apostles.  He  was  a  disciple  of  HtUel  iq.9.),  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  was  the  main 
inttniment  in  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  religion.  During 
the  last  decades  of  the  Temple  Jobanan  was  a  member  of  the 
S^nbedrin  and  a  skilled  controversialist  against  the  Sadducees. 
He  is  also  reported  to  bave  been  bead  of  a  great  school  in  the 
capitaL  In  the  war  with  Rome  he  belonged  to  the  peace  party, 
and  finding  that  the  Zealots  were  resolved  on  carrying  their 
levolt  to  its  inevitably  sequel,  Jo^nan  had  himself  conveyed 
out  of  Jerusalem  in  a  coffin.  In  the  Roman  camp  the  rabbi 
was  courteously  received,  and  Vespasian  (whose  future  elevation 
to  the  imperial  dignity  Johanan,  like  Jooephus,  is  said  to  have 
foretold)  agreed  to  grant  him  any  boon  be  desired.  Jobanan 
obtained  permisaim  to  found  a  college  at  Jamnia  (Jabnehl, 
which  became  the  centre  of*  Jewish  culture.  It  practically 
cicrcised  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Sanhedrin  (see  Jews,  {40 
ad  Jin.).  That  chief  literary  expression  of  Pharisaism,  the 
Ui^ndi,  was  the  outcome  of  the  work  begun  at  Jamnia. 
Jobanan  solaced  his  disciples  on  the  fall  of  the  Tem[Je  by  the 
double  thought  that  charity  could  replace  sacrifice,  and  that  a 
life  devoted  to  the  religious  law  could  form  a  fitting  continuation 
of  the  old  theocratic  sutc.  "  Jobanan  felt  the  fall  of  his  people 
mwe  deeply  than  anyone  else,  but — and  in  this  lies  his  historical 
importance — he  did  more  than  any  Mte  dse  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Israel  to  rise  again  "  (Bacher). 

See  Craeti,  Hillary  <>f  /«wj  (Ei^.  traiu.),  vd.  ii.  ch.  aiii.; 
Weiss,  Dor  dor  tt-ioreska»,  U.  36;  Bacher,  Dit  Aiada  der  Tannailen, 
voL  L  cb.  iii.  (I.  A.) 

JOHAMITBSBURO,  a  dty  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  centre  of 
the  Rand  gold-mining  industry.  It  is  the  most  populous  dty 
and  the  a>mmercial  capital  of  South  Africa.  It  is  built  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Witwatersrand  in  36'  11'  S.  28"  2'  E.,  at 
an  elevation  of  5764  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  distances  by  rait 
from  Johannesburg  to  the  following  seaports  are:  Lourcn^o 
Marques,  jiA  m.;  Durban,  483  m.;  East  LondcHi,  659  n.;  Port 
Elisabeth,  714  na. ;  Cqw  Town,  957  m.  Pretoria  fa,  1^  faD,  46  m. 
N.by  E. 

The  town  lies  immediately  north  of  the  central  part  of  the  main 
gold  reef.  The  streets  run  in  straight  lines  east  and  west  or 
north  aitd  south.  The  chief  open  spaces  are  Market  Square  in 
the  west  and  Government  Square  in  the  south  of  the  town. 
Park  railway  sution  lies  north  of  the  business  quarter,  and 
farther  north  arc  the  Wanderers'  athletic  sports  ground  and 
Joubert's  Park.  The  cbW  business  strecu,  such  as  Commis- 
isoner  Street,  Maritet  Stieet,  Pietident  Street  and  Fritchard 
Street,  run  east  and  west.  In  these  thorou^faies  and  in 
several  of  the  streets  which  intersect  them  are  the  offices  of  the 
mining  companies,  the  banks,  clubs,  newspaper  offices,  hotels 
aitd  shops,  the  majority  being  handsome  stone  or  brick  buildings, 
while  the  survival  of  some  moden  shanties  and  oomigated  iron 
buOdings  recalls  the  eariy  diaracter  of  the  town. 

CkUf  Buildimtt,  fine.— In  the  centre  of  Maritet  Square  are  the 
narfeet  building  aiKl  at  its  east  cod  the  post  and  telegiaph 


offices,  a  handsome  biock  of  bulldingi  iritb  a  facade  100  ft.  long 
and  a  tower  106  ft.  hi^  The  Mpiare  Itself,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  is  the  la  gest  in  Sooth  Africa.   The  offices  of  the  Witwatcrs- 

nnd  chamber  of  mines  face  the  market  buildings.  The  slock 
exchange  is  in  Marshall  Square.  The  telephone  exchange  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  dty,  in  Von  Biandis  Square.  The  law  courts 
are  in  the  centre  «f  Govemment  Square.  Tlie  Transvaal 
ni^venity  coUegt  is  fn  Pleln  Square,  a  little  south  of  Faric  station. 
In  the  vidnity  is  St  Mary's  (Anglican)  parish  hall  (1905-1907), 
the  first  portion  of  a  large  building  plajooed  to  take  the  place  of 
"  Old  "  St  Mary's  Church,  the  "  mother  "  church  of  I  be  Rand, 
built  in  1887-  nwcfaief  Jewish  synagogue  fa  In  the  aame  nei^ 
bourbood.  In  Kcrk  Street,  on  the  oultUrts  of  central  Johannes- 
burg, fa  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, the  headquarters  of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Transvaal. 
North  ot  Joubert's  Park  is  the  genetal  bosfNtal,  and  beyond, 
near  the  crest  of  the  hlUs,  commanding  the  town  and  the  road 
to  Pretoria,  i>  a  fort  buHt  by  the  Beer  government  and  now 
used  as  a  gatd.  On  the  hills,  some  3  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  town,  fa 
the  observatory,  built  in  1903.  Johannesburg  has  several 
theatres  and  buildings  ad^>ted  for  public  meetings.  There  fa 
a  race-course  s  m.  south  tS  the  town  under  the  coDtrol  of  the 
Johannesburg  Turf  Club. 

TA*  Suburbi.— North,  east  and  west  of  the  dty  proper  ate 
suburbs,  laid  out  on  the  same  rectangular  |dan.  The  most 
fashionable  are  to  the  east  and  north— Jeppestown,  Betgravia, 
Do(mifdBteln,theBerea,  Hillbrow,  Parklown,  Yeoville  and  Belle- 
vue.  Braamfontein  (with  a  large  cemetery)  lies  north-west  and 
Fordsburg  due  west  of  the  dty.  At  Fordsburg  are  the  gas  and 
electric  light  and  power  works,  and  north  of  Downfonteio  there 
fa  a  large  reservoir.  There  are  also  on  the  Rand,  and  dependent 
on  the  gdd-mining,  three  towns  possessing  separate  muntdpali- 
ties — Gemistoffl  and  Boksbnrg  (q.t.),  respectively  9  m.  and  15  m. 
E.  of  Johannesburg,  and  Kzugmdorp  (f-t.),  21  m.  W. 

Tkt  Uina  and  olkcr  Induslna.— South,  east  and  west  of  the 
dty  arc  the  gold  mines,  indicated  by  tall  chimneys,  battery 
houses  and  the  compounds  of  the  labourers.  The  twrc  veld 
Is  dotted  with  these  unsightly  buildings  for  a  distance  of  over 
fifty  miles.  The  mines  are  worked  on  the  most  sdentific  lines. 
Characterutic  of  the  Rand  is  the  fine  white  dust  arising  from  the 
crushin^of  the  ore,  and,  dose  to  the  batteries,  the  incessant  din 
caused  by  the  stamps  employed  in  that  operation.  The  com- 
pounds in  general,  especially  those  originally  made  for  Chinese 
labourers,  are  weU  built,  comfortable,  and  fulfil  every  hygienic 
requirement.  Besides  the  buildings,  tbe  compounds  include 
wide  stretches  of  veld.  To  enter  and  remain  in  the  district, 
Kaffirs  require  a  monthly  paia  for  which  the  employer  pays  as. 
(For  detaifa  of  gold-mining,  see  Gou>.)  A  railway  traverses 
the  Rand,  going  westward  past  Krugersdorp  to  Rlerksdorp  and 
thence  to  Kimbeiley,  and  eastward  past  Springs  to  Delagoa  Bay. 
From  Springs,  35  m.  E.  of  Johannesburg,  fa  obtained  much  of 
the  coal  used  in  the  Rand  mines. 

The  mines  within  the  municipal  area  produce  nearly  half  the 
total  gold  output  ot  the  Transvaal.  The  other  industries  of 
Johannesburg  Include  brewing,  printing  and  bookbinding, 
timber  sawing,  flour  milling,  iron  and  brass  founding,  brick 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Health,  EduuUim  and  Social  C<m4Ui4>ns.— The  elevation  of 
Johannesburg  makes  it,  despite  its  nearness  to  the  tropics,  a 
healthy  place  for  European  habitation.  Built  on  open  undu- 
lating ground,  the  town  is,  however,  subject  to  frequent  dust 
storms  and  to  considerable  variations  in  the  temperature.  The 
nighu  in  winter  are  frosty  and  snow  falls  occuionally.  The 
avenge  day  temperature  in  winter  Is  35'  F.,  in  cummer  75*; 
the  average  annual  rainhU  fa  a8  is.  Tbe  death-rate  among  white 
inhabitants  averages  about  1;  per  thousand.  Tbt  prindpal 
causesof  death,  both  among  the  white  and  coloured  inhabitants, 
are  diseases  of  the  lungs-^ndnding  miners'  pbthisfa  and  pneu- 
monia— dianboea,  dysentay  and  enteric  The  death-rate 
among  young  children  ia  very  high. 

Education  is  provided  ■  in  primary  and  secondary  schoob 
maintained  hj  the  ilato.  In  the  primaiy  idbotds  education  Is 
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free  but  aot  compulsory.  The  Tnuuvul  unhrenity  college, 
founded  in  1904  u  the  terhnfail  insUtnU  (the  chuie  of  title 
being  mtdt  fat  1906),  provides  fuQ  oounei  hi  Kiaice,  mmiiif, 
engineering  and  law.  la  1906  Alfred  (f.*.)  bequeathed 
;£ioo,ooo  tomnb  the  ml  of  eiectuig  jud  eqi^tidiig  univenity 
building!. 

In  iu  lodal  lif^  Johanncrinug  diffen  wUdy  from  Cape  Town 
and  Durban.  The  white  popidatloD  h  act  only  far  larger  but 
more  cosmopolitan,  less  stationary  and  more  dependent  on  a 
single  industry;  it  has  few  links  with  the  past,  and  both  dty  and 
citiaens  bear  the  marks  of  youth.  The  cost  tA  living  is  miu:h 
higher  than  in  London  or  New  Yodt.  House  rent,  {wovftiooi, 
clothing,  are  all  very  dear,  and  more  than  countertalanoe  the 
lowneiB  of  rates.  The  customary  unit  of  eqwnditure  Is  the 
Uiicepenny>bit  or  "  tickey." 

j'oMlary  oiitf  «tikcr  Scrttef.— There  Is  an  ample  supply  of  water 
lo  the  town  and  mines,  under  a  water  board  reimsenting  all  the 
Rand  municipalities  and  the  mining  companict.  A  water- 
borne  sewerage  system  began  to  be  introduced  in  1906.  The 
general  illuminant  is  electricity,  and  both  electrical  and  gas 
services  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  The  tramway  service, 
opened  in  iSgi,  was  taken  over  by  the  muni^>allty  in  1904. 
Up  to  1906  Uie  trams  were  horse-diawn;  in  that  year  electric 
cars  began  running.  Kickshaws  are  also  a  favourite  means  of 
conveyance.   The  police  force  is  controlled  by  the  government. 

Arto,  Go9€mmtnt  and  Raieablt  Value. — ^The  dty  pn^ier  covers 
about  6  aq.  m.  The  municipal  boundary  eatenda  fai  every 
direction  some  5  m.  from  UaAet  Square,  radoici  about  83  iq.  m. 
and  includes  several  of  the  largest  mines.  The  local  government 
is  carried  on  by  an  elected  munidpal  coundl,  the  franchise 
being  restricted  to  white  British  subjects  (men  and  women)  who' 
rent  or  own  property  of  a  certain  value.  In  190S  the  rateable 
value  of  the  nmnicipality  was  £36,466,644,  the  rate  sld.  in  the  £, 
and  the  town  debt  £5,500,000. 

Po^ulalion. — In  1887  the  population  was  about  3000,  By 
the  beginning  of  1890  it  had  Increased  to  over  15,000.  A  census 
taken  in  July  1896  shoved  a  population  within  a  radius  of 
3  m.  from  Market  Square  of  103,078,  of  whom  50,907  were 
whites.  At  the  census  of  April  1904  the  Inhabitants  of  the  dty 
proper  numbered  99,011,  the  populaiion  within  the  munidpal 
area  bang  155,641,  of  whom  83,363  were  whites.  Of  the  white 
inhabitants,  35%  were  of  British  origin,  51,639  were  males, 
and  3 1 ,734  females.  Of  persons  aged  sixteen  or  over,  the  number 
of  males  was  almost  double  the  number  of  females.  The  coloured 
population  indudcd  about  7000  British  Indians — chiefly  small 
traders.  A  munidpal  census  taken  in  August  1908  gave  the 
following  result:  whites  95,163;  natives  and  Colmiied  78,781; 
Asiatics  67&»— total  180,687. 

History. — ^Johannesburg  owes  Its  cilstence  to  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Witwatersrand  reels.  The  town,  named  after 
Johannes  Risaik,  then  surveyor-general  of  the  Transvaal,  was 
founded  in  September  1886,  the  first  buildings  being  erected  on 
the  part  of  the  reef  where  are  now  the  Fcrreira  and  Wemmer 
mines.  These  buildings  were  found  to  cover  valuable  ore,  and 
in  December  following  the  Boer  government  marked  out  the  site 
of  the  city  proper,  and  possession  of  the  plots  was  given  to  pur- 
chasers on  the  ist  of  January  1887.  The  exploitation  of  the 
mines  led  to  a  rapid  development  of  the  town  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  year  1890  was  one  of  great  depression 
following  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  ore,  but  the  provision  of 
better  machinery  and  cheaper  coal  led  to  a  revival  in  iSqi.  By 
iSgi  the  leading  mines  had  proved  their  dividend-earning  capa- 
city, and  in  1 895  there  was  a  great "  boom  "  in  the  shaies  oi  the 
mining  companies.  The  Unking  tA  the  town  to  the  seaports  by 
railways  during  1891-1895  gave  CDOudersble  impetus  to  the  gold- 
mining  industry.  Material  prosperity  was  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  political,  educational  and  other  disadvantages,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Johannesburgers— most  of  whom  were  foreigners 
or  "  Uitlanden  " — to  remedy  the  grievances  under  which  they 
■uffeied  led,  in  January  1896,  to  an  abortive  rising  against  the 
Boer  government  (see  Tumsvaal:  Hfafory).  One  result  of  this 
movement  was  a  slight  advance  in  muudiMt  sdf-fBvemmenL. 


Since  1887  the  management  of  the  town  had  been  entrusted  to 
a  nominated  sanitary  board,  under  the  chairmanaUp  of  the 
mining  commissioner  appointed  by  the  South  African  Republic^ 
In  1890  elected  members  had  been  admitted  to  this  board,  but 
at  the  end  of  1897  an  dectiw  ttadtraad  (town  coundl)  was 
constituted,  though  its  functions  were  strictly  limited.  There 
was  a  great  development  in  the  mining  industry  during  1897- 
1898  and  1899,  the  value  of  the  gold  extracted  la  tSqH 
exceeding  £15,000,000,  but  the  pditiol  utuation  grew  worse, 
and  in  September  1899,  owing  to  the  imminence  of  war  between 
the  Transvaal  and  Great  Britain,  the  majority  of  the  Uitlanders 
fled  from  the  dty.  Between  October  1899,  when  war  broke  out , 
and  the  31st  of  Hay  1900,  when  the  dty  was  taken  by  the  Briti^ 
the  Boer  government  worked  certain  mines  for  their  own  benefit. 
After  a  period  of  military  administration  and  of  govenunent  by  a 
nominated  town  council,  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  June  1903 
providing  for  elective  nonldpal  councils,  and  in  December 
following  the  first  dection  to  the  new  council  to(A  place.  In  1905 
the  town  Was  divided  into  wards.  In  that  year  the  nomber  of 
municipal  voters  was  13,338.  In  1909  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation system  was  adopted  in  the  election  of  town  couaciUors. 

During  1901-1903,  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress  or  bnt 
recently  conduded,  the  gold  output  wu  comparativdy  slight. 
The  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  labour  for  the  mines  led  to 
a  successful  agitation  for  the  importation  of  co<^es  from  China 
(see  Transvaal:  Hiitory).  During  1904-1906  over  s^fioo 
coolies  were  brought  to  the  mines,  a  greatly  inaeued  ontpat 
being  the  result,  the  value  of  the  gM  extracted  in  1905  exceeding 
£io,ooe,ooa  Notwithstanding  the  increased  production  of 
gold,  Johannesburg  during  1905-1907  passed  through  a  period 
of  severe  commerdal  depression,  Uw  result  in  part  of  the  un- 
settled political  situation.  In  June  1907  the  repatriation  of  the 
Chinese  cooHea  began;  it  was  combed  In  February  1910, 

An  excellent  compilation,  entitled  Jolunneiburt  ^atutics,  dealing 
with  almost  every  phase  ot  the  city's  life,  is  iisucd  monthly  (linoe 
January  1905)  by  the  town  council.  See  also  the  Past  Qgu»  Dirtt- 
Ury,  Transtaal  (Johannesburg,  annually),  which  contmins  Medally 
prepared  maps,  and  the  annual  reports  m  the  lohannesburg  ckambtt 
of  commerce.  For  the  political  history  of  Johannesburg,  m  the 
bibliography  under  Tsansvaai- 

JOHANNISBERG,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  in  the  Rheingau,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  6  m.  S.  of  Rtldeshdm  by  railway.  Ttic  place  b 
mainly  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  Schloss  which  crowns  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Rhine  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  vineyards 
yielding  the  famous  Johannisberger  wine.  The  Schloss,  built  in 
I757'i759  by  the  abbots  of  Fulda  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
monastery  founded  in  1090,  was  bestowed,  in  1807,  by  Napideoo 
upon  Marshal  Kellennaan.  In  1814  it  was  gjven  Iqr  Prancia, 
emperor  of  Austria,  to  Prince  Uettemich,  in  whose  family  it 
still  remains. 

JOHN  (Heb.  rxA-),  Yi^nin,  "  Yahweh  has  been  gradous." 
Cr.  'liaLrvfp,  Lat.  Joanntt,  Ital.  Cunanni,  Span.  Jman,  Port. 
JoHo,  Ft.  J/an,  Ger.  Johanna,  Jokann  tabbr.  Hant],  Gad.  /ms, 
Pol.  and  Czech  Jan,  Hung.  JAnas),  a  masculine  proper  nanw 
common  in  all  Christian  countries,  its  popularity  being  due  lo 
its  having  been  borne  by  the  "  Beloved  Disciple  "  of  Christ.  St 
John  the  Evangdist,  and  by  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  St  John  ibe 
Baptist.  It  has  been  the  name  of  twenty-two  popes — the  style 
of  Popes  John  XXII.  and  XXIII.  bdng  due  to  an  error  in  the 
numtwr  assumed  by  John  XXI.  (f.t.) — and  of  many  sovereigns, 
princes,  &c.  The  order  followed  in  the  biographical  notices 
below  is  as  follows:  (1)  the  Apostle,  (i)  the  Baptist,  (3)  popes, 
(4)  Roman  emperors,  (5)  kings;  John  of  England  first,  the  rest 
in  the  alphabetical  wder  of  tbrir  countries,  (6)  other  sovcntga 
princes,  (7)  non-sovereign  princes,  (8)  saints,  (9)  theologians. 
Chroniclers,  &c.  Those  princes  who  are  known  by  a  name  in 
addition  to  John  Q<Ain  Albert,  &c.)  will  be  found  after  the 
article  JOHH,  Cosfel  or. 

JOHR,  TBS  Afobtle,  In  the  Bible,  was  the  son  of  Zcbcdee,  a 
Galilean  fisherman,  and  Salome.  It  is  probable  that  be  was  bwa 
at  Bethadda,  where  along  with  his  brother  James  he  foDowed 
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him  Utbt^M  oecttpatioD.  The  (unOy  tppetn  to  have  been  in 
easy  dicumsUnccs;  at  least  we  find  that  Zebedee  emidoycd 
hired  urvants,  and  that  Salome  was  among  those  women  who 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Mark  L  30,  zv.  40, 41, 
xvi,  i).  John's  "  call  "  to  follow  our  Lord  occurred  limulta- 
neomly  with  that  addressed  to  his  brother,  and  shortly  after 
that  addressed  to  the  brothers  Andrew  and  Simon  Peter  (Haik  i. 
19,  so).  John  speedily  took  his  place  among  the  twdve  apostles, 
flu  a  ring  with  James  the  title  of  Boanerges  ("  mds  of  thunder," 
perhspi  stiictly  "  sons  of  anger,"  i.e.  men  readily  angered),  and 
became  a  aaembcr  of  that  inner  circle  to  which,  in  addition  to 
his  bfotber,  Peter  alone  belonged  (Hark  v.  37,  fx.  >,  xiv.  33). 
John  appears  throughout  the  synoptic  record  as  a  zealous,  fiery 
Jew-Christian.  It  is  be  who  indignantly  complains  to  Jeius, 
"  We  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name,  and  he  followeth 
not  us,"  and  tells  Him, "  We  forbade  him  "  for  that  reason 
(Mark  ix.-38);  and  who  with  his  brother,  when  a  Samaritan 
village  will  not  receive  Jesus,  asks  Him,  "  Wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them?" 
(Luke  ia.  54).  The  book  of  Acts  confirms  this  tradition.  After 
the  departure  of  Jesus,  John  aiqiears  as  present  in  Jerusalem 
with  VeUt  and  the  other  apostles  (i.  13);  is  next  to  Peter  the 
most  prominent  among  those  who  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  (tii.  is-16,  iv.  13,  i9-»);and  issent  with  Peter 
to  Samaria,  to  confirm  the  newly  converted  Christians  there 
(viii.  14, 35).  St  Paul  tdls  us  similarly  that  when,  on  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  "  James,"  the  Lord's  brother,  "  and  Cephas 
and  John,  who  were  conudered  pillars,  perceived  the  grace  (hat 
was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  that  we  should  go  unto  thti  heathen,  and 
tbey  unto  the  circumcision  "  (GaL  iL  9).  John  thus  belonged 
in  46-47  to  the  Jewisb^Thristian  schocri;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  to  the  striaer  group  ot  James  or  to  the  milder  group 
of  Peter  (ibid.  ii.  11-14). 

Tbe  snbiequeat  histoiy  of  the  apostle  is  obscure.  Polycratcs, 
bishop  Dt  Ei^esus  (in  Enseb.,  If .  £.  iiL  3 1 ;  v.  94),  atteau  in  ig6 
that  John  "  wfao  lay  <m  the  bosom  of  the  hard  rests  at  Epbesus 
but  previously  in  this  very  sentence  he  has  declared  that "  Philip 
one  of  the  tw^ve  apostles  rests  in  Hierapolis,"  although  Eusebius 
(doubtless  ri|^tly)  idfntF*i^  this  Philip  not  with  the  apostle  but 
with  tbe  deacoMvangdist  of  Acu  zd.  8.  Bidycrata  also 
declares  that  John  waa  a  priest  wearing  tbe  viraW  (gold 
plate)  that  distinguished  the  btgh-pricstly  mitre.  Irenaeus  in 
various  passages  of  his  works,  iSi-iQr,  holds  a  similar  tradition. 
He  says  that  John  lived  up  to  the  time  of  Trajan  and  published 
his  gMpA  in  ^diewi,  and  identifies  the  apostle  with  John  tbe 
diidirfe  of  tbe  Lord,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  under  Domitian, 
whom  Irnaeus's  teacher  Polycarp  had  known  personally  and  of 
whom  Polycarp  had  much  to  tell.  These  traditions  are  accepted 
and  enlarged  by  later  authors,  TertoUian  adding  that  John  was 
banidbcd  to  Patmos  after  h«  had  miraculonily  Kirvived  the 
pun^nent  of  immeition  in  burning  ofl.  As  It  is  evident  that 
legend  was  busy  with  John  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycratcs, 
the  real  worth  of  these  traditions  requires  to  be  tested  by  exami- 
aatioa  of  their  ultimate  source.  This  inquiry  has  been  pressed 
upon  scholars  tiaet  the  apostolic  atttbonhip  of  tbe  Apocalypae 
or  of  the  Fourth  Goqxl,  or  ot  both  these  works,  has  been 
dispute].  (See  John,  Gospel  ot,  and  Revxlation,  Book  ot.) 
The  question  has  not  been  strictly  one  between  advanced  and 
conservative  criticbm,  for  tbe  Tubingen  school  recognized  the 
Apocalypse  as  aportoU^  and  found  In  it  a  confirmation  of  John's 
residence  in  Ephcsus.  On  the  other  band,  LOtsclberger  {1840), 
Th.  Keim  (Jesus  s.  ilTos.,  vol.  I,  1867),  J.  H.  Scholten  (1871), 
H.  J.  Holtzmann  (esp.  in  Eint.  in  d.  N.  T.,  3rd  ed.,  1901},  and 
other  recent  writers,  wholly  reject  tbe  tradition.  It  has  had 
able  delenden  in  Steiu  (Slitd.  u.  KrU.,  1868),  Hilgenfeld  (Eifd,. 
1875)  and  Ughtfoot  {Essays  dm  SuptriialiiTd  Rdipon,  collected 
1889).  W,  Sanday  {Criticism  of  Fourth  Gospel,  1905)  makes 
passing  admissions  eloquent  as  to  the  strength  of  the  negative 
position;  whilst  amongst  Roman  Catholic  scholars,  A.  Loisy 
Ilc  4me.  E*.,  1903)  stands  with  Hokzmann,  and  Th.  Calracs 
(a.  Mlm  S.  Jean,  1904,  1906)  and  L.  Duchesne  (Hftl.  oik.  dt 
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r£cf.,  1906)  exWlMt,  with  papal  approbation,  the  inconclusive- 
ncss  of  the  conservative  arguments. 

Tbe  opponenU  of  tbe  tradition  lay  weight  on  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence  before  the  Utter  part  of  the  md  century, 
especially  in  Papias  and  in  the  eiMStles  of  Ignatius  and  of 
Irenacus's  authority,  Polycarp.  They  find  it  necessary  to 
assume  that  Irenaeus  mistook  Polycarp;  but  this  is  not  a  difficult 
task,  since  already  Eusebius  (c.  310-313)  is  compelled  to  point 
out  that  Papias  testifies  to  two  Johns,  the  Apostle  and  a 
presbyter,  and  that  Irenaeus  is  mistaken  in  identifying  thoie 
two  Johns,  and  in  holding  that  Papias  had  seen  John  tbe 
Apostle  {H.B.  iii,  39,  5,  2).  Irenaeus  tcUs  us,  doubtlcM 
correctly,  that  Papias  was  "the  companion  of  Polycarp":  this 
fact  alone  would  suffice,  given  his  two  mistakes  concerning 
Papiaa,  to  make  Irenaeus  dedde  that  Polycarp  had  seen  John 
the  Apostle.  Tbe  chronicler  George  the  Monk  (Hamartoli^  in 
the  9th  century,  and  an  e|»tome  dating  from  the  7th  or  Sth 
<^ntury  but  probably  based  on  the  Ckronide  of  Philip  of  Side 
(c.  430),  dedare,  on  the  authority  of  the  second  book  of  Papias, 
that  Jc^  the  Zebedean  was  killed  by  Jews  (presumably  in 
60-70).  Adolf  Hamack,  Ckron.  d.  alldir.  LUl.  (1S97),  pp.  656- 
680),  rejects  the  assertion;  but  the  number  of  Kbolan  who 
accept  it  as  correct  is  distinctly  on  tbe  increase.      (F.  T.  H.) 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  in  tbe  Bible,  the  "  forerunner  "  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  story.  By  his  preaching  and  teaching  hie 
evidently  made  a  great  impreslion  upon  Us  coDtemporaries 
(cf .  Josephus,  AnI.  xviu.,{  s).  According  to  the  birth-narrative 
embodied  in  Luke  I.  and  iL,  he  was  bora  in  "  a  city  of  Judah  " 
in  "  the  hill  country  "  (possibly  Hebron ')  of  priestly  parentage. 
Hb  father  Zacharias  was  a  priest "  of  the  course  of  Abijah,"  and 
his  mother  Elizabeth,  who  was  also  of  priestly  descent,  was 
related  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  whose  icnior  John  was  by 
six  months.  This  narrative  <rf  the  Baptist's  birth  seems  to 
embody  some  very  primitive  features,  Hebraic  and  Palestinian 
in  character,  and  possibly  at  one  time  independent  of  the 
Cbriallan  tradition.  In  the  apocryphal  gospels  John  is  some- 
times made  the  subject  of  spedal  miraculous  experiences  (*.(.  in 
the  Pr^etangdium  Jacob*,  ch.  xxii.,  where  Elizabeth  fleeing  from 
Herod's  assassins  cried:  "  Mount  of  God,  recdvc  a  mother  with 
her  child,"  and  suddenly  the  mountain  Was  divided  and  received 
her). 

Id  his  30th  year  (istb  year  of  tbe  emperor  Tiberias,  ?  ajd. 

25-36)  John  began  his  public  life  in  the  "  wilderness  of  Judaea," 
the  wild  district  that  lies  between  the  Kedron  and  the  Dead  Sot, 
and  {Hutlcularly  in  the  neighbouthood  of  the  Jordan,  where 
multitudes  were  attracted  by  his  eloquence.  Tbe  central  theme 
of  bb  preaching  was,  according  to  tbe  Synoptic  Gospels,  the 
nearness  of  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the 
consequent  urgency  for  preparation  by  repentance.  John  was 
evidently  convinced  that  he  himself  had  received  the  divine ' 
commlMion  to  bruig  to  a  doie  and  domplete  the  pr(^>betlc 
period,  by  inaugurating  the  Mestfanic  age.  He  Identified  him- 
self with  the  "  voice  "  of  Isa.  xl  3.  Noteworthy  features  of  his 
preaching  were  its  origioal  and  prophetic  character,  and  its  high 
ethical  tone,  as  shown  e.g.  in  its  anti-Pharisaic  denunciation  trf 
trust  In  mere  radal  privilege  (Matt,  lil.  9).  Herein  also  lay, 
[»(ii>ably,  tbe  true  Import  of  the  baptism  which  be  administered 
to  those  who  accepted  his  message  and  confessed  thdr  sins.  It 
was  an  act  symbolizing  moral  purification  (d.  Esek.  xxxvi.  15; 
Zech.  xiii.  1)  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  coming  "  kingdcmt 
of  heaven,"  and  Implied  that  the  Jew  w  baptized  no  longer 
rested  in  his  privileged  position  as  a  diild  of  Abraham.  John's 
appearance,  costume  and  habits  of  life,  together  with  the  tone 
of  his  preaching,  all  suggest  the  prophetic  character.  He  was 
popularly  regarded  as  a  prophet,  more  especially  as  a  second 
Elijah.  ISs  preaching  awoke  a  great  popular  response,  particu- 
larly among  the  masses  of  the  people. "  tbe  people  of  the  land." 
He  had  disciples  who  fasted  (Hark  ii.  18,  &c.),  who  vUted  him 

*  There  U  no  reason  to  suppoM  that  Tutu  is  Intended  by  tbe  wtht 
of  Luke  L  m:  the  tradition  which  makes  *Ain  Karim.  near 
Jerusalem,  the  birthptacc  of  the  Baptist  only  dates  from  the  cnnaq- 
ing  period.  I 
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VEguUrly  in  prisoa  (U«tt.  ^  a,  zhr.  la),  ud  to  whom  be  Uti^t 
■pccU  fonns  of  pnyer  (Luke  v.  u,  ti.  t).  Some  of  thcie 
lAlerwud*  became  fbUowen  of  Christ  (John  i.  37).  John's 
activityindeedhadfar-reschiogeffects.  It  profoundly  influenced 
the  Mouuiic  movement  depicted  in  the  Gospels.  The  preaching 
of  Jesus  shows  traces  ol  this,  sad  the  Fourth  Gospel  (as  well  as 
the  Synoptists)  displays  •  marked  interest  io  conoectinf  the 
Johannine  movement  with  the  beginnings  of  ChiisUanity.  The 
fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  were 
Christians  in  Ephesus  who  accepted  John's  baptism  (AcU  zviii. 
as,  ziz.  3)  is  highly  significant  This  influence  also  peisisted 
in  later  times.  Christ's  estimate  of  John  (Matt.  id.  7  seq.)  waa 
ft  very  high  one.  He  also  pcuntcdly  alludn  to  John's  work  and 
the  people's  relation  to  it,  in  many  sayings  and  parables  (some- 
times in  a  tone  of  irony).  The  duration  of  John's  ministry 
cannot  be  detcnnined  *ith  certainty:  it  tenninated  in  his 
inqw^onment  in  the  fortress  of  Hacliacraa,  to  whidi  be  had  been 
oomnltted  by  Herod  Antipas,  whose  incestuous  mairiage  with 
Herodias,  the  Baptist  had  sternly  rebuked.  His  executioa 
cannot  with  safety  be  placed  later  than  a.d.  18. 
I  In  the  church  calendar  this  event  Is  commemonted  on  the 
99th  of  August.  AcoH-ding  to  tndition  bo  was  buried  at 
Samaria  (Theodoret,  H.E.  iii.  j).  (G.  H.  Bo.) 

JOHK  I.,  pope  from  513  to  536,  was  a  Tuscan  fay  birth,  and 
was  consecrated  pope  on  the  death  of  Hormisdas.  In  515  he 
was  sent  by  Theodoric  at  the  bead  of  an  embasqr  to  Constanti- 
nople to  obtain  from  the  emperor  Justin  tokntioB  fw  the 
Ariau;  but  lie  succeeded  so  imperfectly  in  hb  miisioa  that 
Theodoric  on  bis  return,  suspecting  that  he  had  acted  only  half- 
heartedly, threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  afterwards 
died,  Fdix  IV.  succeeding  him.  He  was  enrolled  anoog  the 
martyrs,  his  day  being  May  aj. 

jraN  pope  from  sjj  to  535,  abo  named  Uercorius,  was 
devated  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of  Boniface  IL  During 
Ilia  pontificate  a  decree  against  simony  was  engraven  on  marble 
and  placed  before  the  altar  of  St  Peter's.  At  the  instance  of  the 
emperor  JusUnian  lie  adq>ted  the  proporitioB  wuu  TrMtaU 
^osm  <tf  corae  aa  ft  tm  d  the  orthodoxy  <rf  certain  Scythian 
monks  accused  of  Ncstorian  tendencies.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Agapetus  I. 

JOHM  m..  pope  from  561  to  574,  successor  to  Pdagius,  wis 
<ksceoded  from  a  noble  Roman  tandiy.  He  is  said  to  liave  been 
successful  in  preventing  an  invasioB  of  Italy  by  the  lecaO  of  the 
deposed  exarch  Narses,  but  the  Lombards  stiU  continued  llielt 
inciudons,  and,  especially  during  the  pontificate  of  his  successoi 
Benedict  I.,  inflicted  great  miseries  on  the  province. 

JOHK  IV.,  pope  bma  640  to  643,  was  a  Dalmatian  far  faCrtli, 
and  succeeded  Severinus  after  the  papal  chair  bad  been  vacant 
four  months.  While  be  adhered  to  the  repudiation  of  the 
Monothelitic  doctrine  by  Severinus,  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
•way  the  connexion  of  Honorius  L  with  the  heresy.  Hia 
successor  was  Tlieodorus  I. 

JOHN  v..  pope  from  685  to  686,  was  a  Syrian  by  Urtb,  and  on 
account  of  his  Imowledge  of  Greek  had  in  680  bna  named  papal 
Iqpite  to  the  sixth  ecumenical  council  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Benedict  U.,  and  after  a  pontificate  of 
little  more  than  ft  year,  passed  diiedy  In  bed,  vaa  followod  hy 
Conon. 

JOHH  VI.,  pope  (ram  701  to  705,  was  a  native  of  Greece,  and 
succeeded  to  tbe  papal  chair  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Sergius  I.  He  assisted  the  exaich  Theophylaa,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Italy  by  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  and  prevented  him 
from  using  vitricnce  against  the  Komans.  Partly  by  persuasion 
and  partly  by  means  <rf  a  bribe,  JcAn  socceeded  in  inducing 
GisuU,  di^  of  Benewento,  to  iritbdnw  from  tbe  tciritflrietof 
the  empire. 

JOHN  VII^  pope  from  705  to  707,  successor  of  John  VL,  was 
also  of  Greek  nationality.  He  seema  to  have  acceded  to  tbe 
request  nl  tbe  emperor  Justinian  II.  that  Iw  should  give  his 
sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the  Quinisext  or  TruHan  coundl  d 
691.  There  are  several  moauroents  of  John  in  the  cburdi  of 
St  Haifa  Antlqun  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Palatine  UDj  othen  were 


formerly  In  the  cbapd  of  the  Virgin,  built  by  him  In  tbe  baaOiCft 
of  St  Peter.   He  was  succeeded  by  Sisinnius. 

JOHN  VIII..  pope  from  871  to  S81,  sucgcmot  <tf  Adrian  IL, 
was  a  Roman  by  birth.  His  chief  aim  during  his  pontificate 
was  to  defend  the  Roman  state  and  the  authority  of  tbe  Holr 
See  at  Rome  from  tbe  Saracens,  and  from  the  nascent  feudaUsn 
which  waa  leimsented  outside  by  tbe  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  tbe 
marquises  o(  Tuscany  and  within  by  a  party  (rf  Rmnan  nobles. 
Events,  however,  were  so  fatally  (^)pased  to  bis  designs  that  do 
socmer  did  one  of  his  schemes  begin  to  realise  itself  in  fact  than 
it  was  shattered  by  an  unlooked-for  chance.  To  obtain  an 
Infliwntial  alEanoe  agftlnst  Us  enemies,  he  agreed  la  87$,  after 
death  had  deprived  hfm  id  his  natural  protector,  tbe  emperor 
Louis  II.,  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Charles  the  Bald;  but 
that  monarch  was  too  much  occufued  in  France  to  grant  him 
much  effectual  aid,  and  about  the  time  of  the  death  <k  Charies 
he  found  it  neccmaiy  to  oome  to  terms  with  the  Saiacena,  who 
were  only  prevented  from  entering  Rome  by  tbe  [Honusc  of  an 
annual  tribute.  Carioman,  the  (^qMHient  of  Charles's  son  Louis, 
soon  after  invaded  northern  Italy,  and,  securing  the  support  of 
the  bishops  and  counts,  demanded  from  the  pope  the  imperial 
crown.  John  attempted  to  temporise,  but  Imheit,  dnke  of 
Spoleto,  a  partisan  of  fji^wMii,  irhom  slcknesa  had  recalled  to 
Germany,  entered  Rome  In  878  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  for  thirty  days  virtually  held  J<^  a  prisoner  in  St  Peter's. 
Lambert  was,  however,  unsucoesatul  in  winning  any  ooaccsaioB 
from  the  pope,  who  after  his  withdimwnl  carried  out  a  previous 
purpose  d[  going  to  France^  There  be  presided  at  tbe  council 
of  Troyes,  which  promulgated  a  ban  of  excommunication  against 
the  supporters  of  Carioman — amongst  others  Adalbert  of 
Tuscany,  Lambert  of  Spdeto,  and  Fonnoous,  blshiq>  of  Potto, 
who  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the  papal  chair.  In  879  John 
returned  to  Italy  acroropanied  by  Boao,  duke  of  Provence, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  toa,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  get  recognixed  as  king  of  Italy.  la  tbe  same  year  he  was 
coiq>dled  to  give  a  prcmiise  of  his  sanction  to  the  daims  of 
Chailei  the  Fat,  who  received  from  Um  the  imperial  crown  in 
881.  BelMe  thb,  In  order  to  secure  tbe  aid  of  the  Gicek  eoQieror 
against  the  Saracens,  be  had  agreed  to  sanction  the  testoratioo 
of  Pbotius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  liad  withdrawn  his 
OMisent-  on  finding  that  be  reaped  from  the  concenion  no 
substantial  benefit.  Charles  the  Fat,  partly  from  nnwillinpiea^ 
partly  from  natural  inability,  gave  h^i  also  no  eflcaual  aid,  and 
the  last  years  of  John  VIII.  were  q>ent  chiefly  In  hurUng  vain 
anathemas  against  his  various  pdltical  enemies.  According  to 
the  annalist  of  Fulda,  he  was  murdered  by  members  of  his 
bonsehoU.   His  sueoesaor  was  Maiinus. 

JOHN  IZ.,  pope  from  898  to  900,  not  only  confirmed  the 
Judgment  of  his  predecessor  Theodore  II.  In  granting  Christian 
burial  to  Fwmosus,  hut  at  a  council  held  at  Ravenna  decreed 
that  the  records  of  tbe  tynod  which  had  condemned  him  should 
be  burned.  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  advisable  to  cement 
the  ties  between  tbe  empire  and  tbe  papacy,  Jokn  gave  unhcB- 
tating  suiqxMt  to  Lambert  in  preference  to  Amijdf,  and  also 
induMd  the  coundl  to  determine  that  bencdorth  tbe  oonsccra- 
tion  of  the  popes  should  take  fdaoe  only  In  tbe  presence  of  tbe 
imperial  legates.  TIm  sodden  death  of  Lambert  shattered 
the  hopes  whidt  this  allianoe  seemed  to  promise.  John  was 
succeeded  by  Benedict  IV. 

JOHN  X.,  pope  from  914  to  918,  was  deacon  at  Bologna  when 
he  attracted  the  attention  irf  Theodon,  the  srife  of  Iheophylact, 
the  most  powerful  wAle  in  Rome,  throu^  whose  bducnce  he  vas 
elevated  first  to  tbe  see  of  Bolo^  and  then  to  tbe  arcbbiibiqisic 
of  Ravenna.  In  direct  (q^Msitioa  to  a  decree  of  council,  be  was 
also  at  the  Instigation  of  Theodora  promoted  to  the  papal  chair 
as  the  successor  of  Laodo.  Like  John  IX.  be  endeavoured  to 
secure  bimsdf  against  bis  temporal  enemies  throu^  a  chne 
alliance  with  Theofriiylact  and  Alberic,  marqms  of  CameriBo. 
then  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  In  December  915  be 
granted  the  Imperial  crown  to  Berengar,  and  with  the  assittanfT 
of  tbe  foroes  of  all  the  princes  of  tbe  Italian  pemnsula  be  took 
the  fidd  In  petson  aplnst  the  Saiacens,  ova  whom  he  gained  ft 
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great  victory  on  the  bulu  of  the  Gari^ieao.' '  The  defetl  and 
dcKth  of  Bcreogu  through  the  combiution  of  the  Italiin  princes, 
again  frustrated  the  hopes  of  a  united  Italy,  and  after  vritoeninc 
several  years  of  anarchy  and  confusion  John  perished  through 
the  intrigues  of  Harozia,  daughter  ol  Theodora.  Hit  laocesaor 
was  Leo  VI. 

MBII XI^  pope  from  931  to  935,  was  the  son  of  Haroda  and 
the  reputed  ion  of  Sergiui  III.  lluoagh  the  influence  of  his 
mother  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Stephen  VII.  at  the  early  age 
of  twenly-one.  He  was  the  mere  exponent  of  the  purposes  of 
his  mother,  until  her  son  Alberic  succeeded  in  933  in  over- 
throwing their  authority.  The  pope  was  kept  a  virtual  prisoner 
is  the  Lateran,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  935,  In  which 
year  Leo  VII.  was  consecrated  his  successor. 

JOHH  3DI..  pope  from  955  to  964,  was  the  ion  9t  Alberic, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  patridan  of  Rome  to  954,  being  then  only 
sixteen  years  of  age.  His  ori^nal  name  was  Octavian,  but 
when  he  assumed  the  papal  tiara  as  successor  to  Agapetus  n.,  he 
adopted  the  apostolic  name  of  John,  the  first  example,  it  is  said, 
of  the  custom  of  altering  the  surname  in  connexion  with  elevation 
to  the  papal  chair.  As  a  temporal  ruler  John  was  devoid  of  the 
vigoar  and  firmness  of  his  father,  and  hit  union  of  the  papal 
office — which  through  his  scandalous  private  life  be  made  a  by- 
word of  reproach — iritb  hir  civil  dignities  proved  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  In  order  to  protect  himself 
■gainst  the  intrigues  in  Rome  and  the  power  of  Berengar  II.  of 
Italy,  he  called  to  hit  aid  Otto  the  Great  of  Germany,  to  whom 
he  granted  the  imperial  crown  in  96*.  Even  before  Otto  left 
Rome  the  pope  had,  however,  repented  of  his  recognition  of  a 
power  whidi  threatened  altogether  to  overshadow  his  authority, 
and  had  begun  to  oonspie  agunst  the  new  emperor.  His 
iDtrlgua  were  discovered  Otto,  who,  after  be  had  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  Berengar,  returned  to  Rome  and  summoned 
a  council  which  deposed  John,  who  was  in  hiding  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Campania,  and  elected  Leo  VIIL  In  his  stead.  An 
attempt  at  an  insunection  was  made  by  the  inhdiitaatt  tt 
Rome  even  before  Otto  left  the  city,  and  on  his'  departure  John 
returned  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  company  of  friends  and 
retainers,  and  caused  Leo  to  seek  safety  in  immediate  flight. 
Otto  determined  to  make  an  effort  in  support  of  Leo,  but  btiktre 
be  readied  the  dty  John  had  died,  fn  what  manner  it  uncart^ 
and  Benedict  V.  bd  mounted  the  papal  diair. 

iOBM  JllL,  pope  from  96s  to  973,  was  descended  torn  a 
noble  Roman  family,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  successor 
to  Leo  VIII.  was  bish^  of  Nami.  He  had  been  -snnewhat 
inoonduenl  in.  Mi  relatiom  with  his  {wedeceiBor  Leo,  but  his 
dcctioa  was  confirmed  hy  the  emperor  Otto,  and  his  submisrive 
attitude  towards  the  imperial  power  was  so  <U8tasteful  to  the 
Romans  that  they  expelled  him  from  the  dty.  On  account  of 
the  threatening  procedure  of  Otto,  they  permitted  him  shortly 
afterwards  to  return,  upon  which,  with  the  sanction  of  Otto,  he 
toiik  savage  vengeance  on  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  him. 
Shortly  after  holding  a  raundl  along  with  the  emperor  at 
Ravenna  in  967,  he. gave  the  Imperial  crown  to  Otto  11.  at 
Rome  in  assurance  ol  his  succession  to  his  father;  and  in  973  he 
also  crowned  Thcophano  aa  empresa  immediately  before  her 
nurriage.  Oa  his  death  In  the  same  year  he  was  ftdlowed  by 
Benedia  VI. 

JOHK  XIV.,  pope  from  983  to  9S4,  successor  to  Benedict  Vn., 
was  bom  at  Pa  via,  and  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair 
wu  imperial  diancrilor  of  Otto  IL  Otto  died  shortly  after  his 
election,  when  Boniface  Til.,  «b  the  strength  of  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  new  pope,  returned  from  Conttantinajde  and 
placed  John  in  ptison,  whete  he  died  either  1^  starvation  or 
poison. 

JOHH  XV.,  pope  from  985  to  996,  generally  recognized  as  the 
successor  of  Bonfiace  VII,,  the  p«pe  John  who  was  said  to  have 
ruled  for  four  months  after  John  XIV.,  being  now  omitted  by 
the  best  authorities.  John  XV.  was  the  son  of  Leo,  a  Roman 
presbyter.  At  the  time  he  mounted  the  papal  chair  Crescentius 
was  pstiidan  of  Rome,  but,  although  his  influence  was  on  this 
account  very  much  hampered,  the  presence  of  the  emiwess 
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Theophsno  In  Roate  from  989  to  991  restrained  alto  the  ambition 
of  Crescentius.  On  hn  departure  the  pope,  whose  venality 
and  nepotism  had  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  dtixens, 
died  Oi  lever  before  the  arrival  of  Otto  III.,  who  devated  his 
own  kinsman  Bruno  to  the  papal  dignity  under  the  name  ol 
Gntory  V. 

JOBV  XVI.,  pope  or  antipope  from  997  to  998,  was  a  Calabtian 
Greek  by  birth,  and  a  favourite  of  the  empress  Theophano,  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  bishopric  of  Placentia.  His  original 
name  was.Philagathus.  In  99s  he  was  sent  by  Otto  III.  on  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  a  Greek 
princess.  On  his  way  back  be  dther  acddentally  or  at  the 
tpedal  request  of  CreKentius  visited  Rome.  A  little  before 
this  Gregory  V.,  at  the  end  of  996,  had  been  compelled  to  flee 
from  the  dty;  and  the  wi^  and  ambitious  Greek  had  now  00 
temple  in  accepting  the  pqial  tiara  from  the  handsof  CrcaceMius. 
The  arrival  ol  Otto  at  Rwne  In  the  string  of  998  put  a  sudden 
end  to  the  teacberous  compact.  John  sought  safety  in  flight, 
but  was  discovered  In  his  [dace  of  hiding  and  brou^t  back  to 
Rome,  where  after  enduring  crud  and  i|pMminious  tortures  he 
was  immuied  in  a  dungeon. 

JOHH  XVIU  wboac  original  name  was  Scco,  succeeded 
Silvester  II.  as  pope  in  June  1003,  but  died  less  than  five  months 
afterwards. 

JOHH  XVnL,  pope  from  1003  to  1009,  was,  during  hb  whole 
pontificate,  the  mere  creature  of  the  patridan  John  Cretcentiua, 
and  ultlmatdy  he  abdicated  Mad  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
he  died  shortly  afterwarda.   His  successor  was  Sergius  IV. 

JOBH  XIX..  pope  from  1014  to  1033,  succeeded  his  brother 
Benedict  VIII.,  both  being  members  ^  the  powerful  house  of 
Tusculum.  He  meidy  to^  orders  to  enable  him  to  ascend  the 
p^>al  chair,  having  previously  been  a  contul  and  senator.  He 
di^>Iayed  his  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  if  also  his 
utter  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by  agreeing,  od  the  pay- 
ment A  a  large  bribe,  to  grant  to  the  pettiarch  of  Constantiiwple 
the  title  al  an  ccnmenical  Udwp,  but  the  general  indignation 
niaA  the  proposal  exdted  throtigbout  the  church  conqielled 
him  almost  immediately  to  withdraw  from  his  agreement.  On 
the  death  of  the  emperor.Henry  II.  in  1034  be  gave  his  support 
to  Conrad  IL,  who  along  with  his  coosnt  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  St  Petard  in  Easter  of  1037.  Jdm  died  m  1033, 
in  the  full  pnasession  ct  his  dignities.-  A  successor  was  found  for 
him  in  hit  nephew  Benedict  IX.,  a  boy  ot  only  twelve  years  of  age. 

(L.D.*) 

JOHH  XXL  (Pedro  <^uliano-Rebulo),  pope  from  the  8tb  of 
September  1S76  to  the  toth  of  liay  1377  (should  be  named 
John  XX.,  but  there  b  an  error  in  the  reckoning  through  the 
Insertion  (rf  an  antipope),  a  native  of  Portugal,  educated  for  the 
church,  became  ardideacon  and  then  archbishop  of  Braga,  and 
so  ingntiated  himself  with  Gregory  X.  at  the  council  of  Lyons 
(»74)  that  he  was  taken  toRomeat  ciTdtwil-bisbop<rf  Frascati, 
and  KKceeded  Gregory  after  an  interregnum  ot  twenty  days. 
As  pope  he  excommnnicated  Alphcsao  III.  of  Portugal  for 
interfering  with  episcopal  dections  and  sent  legates  to  the 
Great  Khan.  He  was  devoted  to  secular  science,  and  bis  small 
affection  fw  the  monks  awakened  the  distrust  of  a  huge  portion 
of  the  clergy.  His  life  was  brought  to  a  premature  dose  through 
the  fall  of  the  roof  in  the  palace  be  had  buHt  at  Viterbo.  His 
successor  was  Nicholas  III. 

JoRH  XXI.  has  been  identified  unce  the  14th  centuty,  most 
probably  correctly,  frith  Fetrus  Hispanus,  a  celebrated  Portu- 
guese physician  and  philosopher,  author  of  several  medical 
works— notably  the  curious  U6cr  de  eeiUo,  tnm.  into  German 
and  wen  edited  by  A.  H.  Berger  (Munich,  1899),  and  of  a  popular 
textbook  in  logic,  the  5'iMiiiiitIa«  Urates.  John  XXI.  ts 
constantly  referred  to  as  a  magidan  by  ignorant  chroniden. 

See  £cj  Amtlrer  i*  Grljoirt  X.  d  Jtan  XXI.,  pubUthed  by 
J.  Guiraud  andE  .Cadier  in  Bibiiolkigutd*iicoUffranfaij*fd'Alktnes 
ttdtfUmt.  (Paris,  189S):  A.  Pot thast,  Xrgetla  ^milf7.  Roma*.,  vol.  3 
(Berlin,  1875);  F.  CrE«)rovius,  Romt  in  Uu  Middlt  Af.  vd-  v., 
trans,  by  MrsG.W.Hamilton  (London,  1900-1903)  :R.Stap[)er,Pd^(t 
Jahatm  XXI.  (MQnMer.  1898}  i  J.  T.  KOhler,  VMstdnditt  Na^knekt 
ton  Papa  /MkwM  XXI.  (G«tingen,  1760). .  (C.  H.  Ha.) 
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JOHM  mi.,  pope  from  1316  to  ij^,  wu  botb  tt  Cahots, 
France,  in  1 349.  His  original  name  was  Jacques  Duise,  and  he 
came  eitber  ^  •  family  of  petty  nobility  or  else  o(  well-to-do 
nuddle-dan  parents,  mod  was  not,  as  has  been  popularly 
supposed,  the  Mn  cS  a  shoenuker.  He  began  his  education 
with  the  Dominicans  at  Cahora,  s.ibsequenUy  studied  law  at 
UoDlpeUicr,  and  law  and  medicine  in  Paris,  and  finally  taught 
at  Cahois  and  Toulouse.  At  Toulouse  be  became  intimate  with 
lhcbisliopLoaia,ion<rfaiarieiII.,lting  of  Naplci.  In  ijoo  he 
was  devated  to  the  ei^scopal  see  of  FUjus  by  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Na^es,  and  in  130S  was 
made  chancdJor  <d  Nai^  by  Charles,  retaining  this  ofiGce  under 
Charles's  succeuor,  Robert  ol  Anjou.  Id  1310  Pope  Clement  V. 
■ammraed  Joequet  to  Avignon  and  tnitiactcd  him  to  advise 
npon  the  affair  of  tbe  Tenidaiv  and  ako  tipai  the  question  of 
condemning  tbe  memory  a{  Boniface  VUL  Jacques  decided 
on  the  legality  of  suppressing  the  order  of  the  Templars,  holding 
that  the  pope  would  be  serving  the  best  intercsu  of  the  church 
by  pronouncing  ita  suppteaston ;  but  he  rejected  tlK  condemnation 
of  Boniface  as  a  sacrilegious  aSiont  to  tlw  diuich  and  a  mon- 
strous  abuse  of  the  lay  power.  On  the  93rd  of  December  1313 
Clement  appointed  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto,  and  it  was 
while  cardinal  of  Porto  tliat  he  was  dected  pope,  on  the  7th  of 
August  I Clemeat  bad  died  In  April  13  r4,  but  the  cardinals 
asaeroUed  at  Carpentras  vreie  unable  to  agree  as  to  his  successor. 
As  tbe  two-thirds  majority  requisite  for  an  election  could  not 
be  obtained,  the  cardinals  separated,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
38th  of  June  1316  that  they  reassembled  in  the  duster  of  the 
Domiiucana  at  Lyons,  and  then  only  in  deference  to  the  pressure 
oerted  upcm  tbem  by  Philip  V.  of  Ftance.  After  deUberating 
for  more  than  a  mooth  they  dected  Robert  of  Anjou's  candidate, 
Jacques  Dviae,  who  was  crowned  on  the  5th  of  September,  and 
on  the  ind  of  Oaober  arrived  at  Avignon,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  ^  his  Ufe. 

More  jurist  than  theolotfaa.  John  defended  the  ri^its  of  the 
papacy^  with  rigorous  zeal  and  as  rigorous  logic.  For  the 
restoration  of  the  papacy  to  its  old  ihdependcoce,  which  had 
been  so  gravely  comproniised  under  his  immediate  predensson, 
and  for  tbe  eiecution  td  the  vast  enterprises  wUch  the  p^ucy 
deoned  useful  for  iu  prestige  and  for  Christendom,  considerable 
sums  were  required;  and  to  raise  the  necessary  money  John 
burdened  Christian  Europe  with  new  taxes  and  a  complicated 
fiscal  system,  wliich  was  frau^t  with  serious  consequences. 
For  his  penonal  use,  however,  he  retuned  but  a  vny  small 
fraction  it  tbe  sums  thus  acquired,  and  at  his  death  his  private 
■fortune  amounted  to  scarce  a  million  florins.  The  essentially 
practical  character  of  liis  administration  has  led  many  historians 
to  tax  him  with  avarice,  Imt  later  research  on  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  papacy  of  the  period,partlcularly  the  joint  w«A  of  Samaran 
and  HoUat,  enables  us  very  sensibly  to  modify  the  severe  judg- 
ment passed  on  John  by  Gtegorovius  and  othets. 

John's  pontificate  was  continually  disturbed  by  his  conflict 
irilji  Louis  <rf  Bavaria  and  by  tbe  theological  revolt  of  tbe 
^nritual  FVandscans.  In  October  1314  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Austria  had  each  been  elected  German  king  by  tbe 
divided  electors.  Louis  was  gradually  recognized  by  the  whole 
of  Germany,  espedally  after  his  inctory  at  MUhldorf  (1312),  and 
gained  numerous  adherents  in  Italy,  where  be  aupported  tbe 
Vbcontl,  who  bad  been  cimdemncd  as  beretica  by  the  pope, 
John  affected  to  Ignore  the  successes  of  Louis,  and  on  the  8th 
of  October  1313  forbade  his  recognition  as  Ling  of  the  Romans. 
After  demanding  a  resfdte,  Louis  abruptly  appealed  at  Nurem- 
berg from  tbe  future  sentence  of  the  pope  to  a  general  roundl 
(December  8,  1333).  The  conflict  then  assumed  a  grave 
doctrinal  character,  Tbe  doctrine  of  the  ri^U  of  the  lay 
monarchy  sustained  by  Occam  and  John  of  Paris,  by  Marsilius 
of  Padua,  John  of  Jandun  and  Leopold  of  Bamberg,  was  affirmed 
by  the  juiisu  and  tbecdogians,  penetrated  Into  tbe  parlements 
and  the  imivertilies,  ud  was  combated  by  tbe  i^wMcn  of 
papal  absolutism,  such  aa  Alvaro  Pelayo  and  Alonao  Trionfo. 
Excommunicated  on  tbe  aitt  of  March  1334,  Louis  retorted  by 
Impelling  for  a  second  time  to  a  geneial  council,  which  wu  held 


on  the  aind  of  Hay  r334,  and  accused  John  of  bring  an  enemy 
to  the  peace  and  the  law,  stigmatiring  him  as  a  heretic  on  the 
ground  that  he  opposed  the  prindple  of  evangelical  poverty  as 
professed  by  the  strict  Fnndscani.  From  tl^  noment  Liiuii 
a[^>eared  In  tbe  character  tbe  natural  ally  and  even  tbe 
protector  of  the  Spirituals  ag^nst  the  persecution  of  the  pope. 
On  the  nth  of  July  1314  the  pope  laid  under  an  interdict  the 
places  where  Louis  or  hb  adherents  resided,  but  this  buU  had 
no  effect  in  Germany.  Equally  futile  was  Johu^  declaration 
(April  3,  1337)  that  Louis  had  foifdted  his  crown  and  abetted 
heresy  by  granting  protection  to  MaisUus  of  Padua.  Having 
reconciled  himself  with  Frederick  of  Austria,  Louis  penetrated 
into  Italy  and  seised  Rome  on  the  7th  of  January  1338,  with 
thehdpof  theRomanGUbeUiaesledbySduraCokBnB.  After 
installing  himself  In  the  Vatican,  Lotds  got  himself  crowned  hy 
the  deputies  of  tbe  Roman  people;  instituted  proceedings  for 
the  deposition  of  John,  whom  the  Roman  pec^le,  displeased  by 
tbe  ^ectacle  of  the  pi^>acy  abandoning  Rome,  declared  to  have 
forfdted  the  pontificate  (April  18,  131S);  and  &ially  caused 
a  Minorite  friar,  Pietro  Ralnalucd  da  Corvan,  to  be  deaed 
pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  John  preaclied  a  ptatonic 
crusade  against  Louis,  who  burned  the  pope's  effigy  at  Pisa  and 
in  Amelia.  Soon,  however,  Louis  fdt  h^  power  waning,  and 
quitted  Rome  and  Italy  ijsag).  Incapable  of  indcpendeut 
action,  the  antipope  was  abandoned  by  tbe  Romam  and  handed 
over  to  John,  who  forced  him  to  nuke  a  solemn  submission 
with  a  baiter  round  his  iKck  (August  15,  1330}.  Nicholas  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  died  in  obscurity 
at  Avignon;  while  the  Roman  people  sutnnitted  to  King  Robert, 
who  governed  the  church  through  his  vicars.  In  1317,  in  execu- 
tion of  a  bull  of  Clement  V.,  the  royal  vicariate  in  Italy  bad  been 
conferred  by  John  on  Robert  of  Anjou,  and  this  a{q>Qintroent 
was  renewed  in  1333  and  1334,  with  threats  <rf  czcom m unicaiion 
against  any  one  wbo  should  seiie  tbe  vfcadate  of  Ita^  iritboA 
the  autbcnisation  of  the  pope.  One  of  Jdm^  last  acts  was 
his  decision  to  separate  Italy  from  the  EmjAn,  but  this  bull  was 
of  no  avail  and  fell  into  oblivion.  After  his  death,  however,  tbe 
interdict  was  not  removed  from  Germany,  and  the  icristaoce  of 
Louis  and  his  tbcolopana  continued. 

A  vi<dent  manifestation  of  this  letistance  took  place  in 
connexion  with  the  accusation  of  heresy  brought  against  tbe 
pope.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  1339,  and  afterwards  in 
public  consistory,  John  had  preached  that  the  souls  irf  those 
who  have  died  in  a  atate  of  grace  go  into  Alnaham'a  boaoin, 
ittb  oAarf  Dei,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  («us»/aeir  ai 
faeiem)  of  the  Lord  until  after  the  Last  Judgment  and  the 
Resurrection;  and  he  bad  even  instructed  a  Minorite  friar, 
Cautbier  of  Dijon,  to  collect  tbe  passages  in  tbe  Fathers  which 
were  in  favour  at  this  doctiine^  On  tbe  97th  of  Decrabcr  1331 
aDominican,ThomasofEngtand,preacbed against  this  doctrine 
at  Avignon  itself  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  When  rtews  of 
this  affair  had  reached  Paris,  tbe  pope  sent  the  general  of  tbe 
Minorites,  Gerard  Odrais,  acconq>anied  by  &  Dominican,  to 
sustain  his  doctrine  in  that  city,  but  King  ^Hp  VI.,  prrhapi  at 
tbe  instigation  of  the  refugee  ^nrituals  in  Paris,  referred  tbe 
question  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  which,  on  tbe  ind  of  January 
1333,  declared  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  were  elevated  to  the 
beatific  vision  immediately  after  death;  tbe  faculty,  Deverthdeso, 
weis  of  opinion  that  tbe  pope  ibotdd  have  propounded  bit 
erroneous  doctrine  only  " nciUuido"  and  not  " deltrmitumdv, 
atserendo,  seu  ettam  opituaido."  The  king  notified  this  dect»on 
to  the  pope,  who  assembled  his  condstory  in  November  1333, 
and  gave  a  haughty  reply.  The  theologians  in  Louis's  following 
who  were  oppmed  to  papal  absdutism  already  ^okc  of  "  tbe 
new  heretic,  Jacques  de  Cahors,"  and  rdtenUed  with  increa&ng 
insbtency  their  demands  for  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council  to  try  the  pope.  John  appears  to  haii'e  retracted  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4ih  of  December  1334.' 

■  On  the  39th  of  January  1336  Pc^  Benedict  XII.  proitownctd  a 
long  iudginent  on  thii  point  (ri  doctrine,  a  judgment  which  he  de- 
clared had  been  included  by  John  in  a  bull  wbidi  death  had  pfwcmcd 
him  from  sealing. 
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Johtt  had  Icindkd  very  keen  animoaltjr,  not  uily  among  the 
nphoklets  of  the  independence  of  the  lay  power,  but  also  among 
the  upholders  of  absolute  religious  poverty,  the  exalted  Fronds- 
cans.  Clement  V.,  at  the  council  <rf  Vienna,  had  attempted  to 
bring  back  the  Spirittial*  to  the  common  ruk  by  concearimis; 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  bull  Quorundam  exigU  (April 
I3>  i3>7)>  adopted  an  uncompromising  and  absolute  attitude, 
and  by  the  bull  Clorimam  uxUsiam  (January  33,  131S)  con- 
demned the  protests  which  bad  been  raised  against  the  boll 
Qiunmdam  by  a  group  of  seventy-four  Spirituals  and  conveyed 
to  Avignon  by  the  monk  Bernard  Dflicieux.  Shortly  afterwards 
four  Spirituals  were  burned  at  Maiseilles.  These  were  imme- 
diatdy  hailed  aa  manyn,  and  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  exalted 
Frandscans  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  France  the 
pope  was  regarded  as  antichrist.  In  the  bull  Sanaa  Romana 
ti  universa  ecdesia  (December  38,  IJ18)  John  definitively 
excommunicated  them  and  condemned  their  principal  book, 
the  Pastil  (commentary)  on  the  Apocalypse  (February  8, 
1316),  The  bull  Quia  noiunMfiutM  (Mardi  at,  tsta)  defined 
the  derogations  from  the  rule  punished  by  the  pope,  and  the 
bull  Cum  inter  hohhmIIos  (November  ra,  1313)  condemned  the 
proposition  which  had  been  admitted  at  the  general  chapter  of 
the  Franciscans  held  at  Perugia  in  1322,  according  to  which 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  repnsented  as  povesslng  no 
property,  dther  personal  or  common.  The  minister  general, 
Michael  of  Ccsena,  though  opposed  to  the  exaggerations  of  the 
Spirituals,  joined  with  them  in  protesting  against  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  fundamental  prindple  of  evangelical  poverty,  and 
the  agitation  gradually  gained  ground.  The  pope,  by  the  bull 
Quia  gmorundam  (November  10, 1334),  cited  Michael  to  appear 
at  Avignon  at  the  same  time  as  Occam  and  Bonagratia. 
AU  three  fled  to  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  (May  a6,  1338), 
while  the  majority  of  the  Franciscans  made  submission  and 
elected  a  general  entirely  devoted  to  the  pope.  But  the  resbt- 
ance,  aided  by  Louis  and  merged  as  it  now  was  in  the  cause 
sustained  by  Manilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun,  became 
daily  bolder.  Treatises  on  poverty  appeared  on  every  side;  the 
party  of  Occam  clamoured  with  increasing  imperiousncss  for  the 
condemnation  of  John  by  a  general  council;  and  the  Spirituals, 
eonfoanded  in  the  penecution  with  the  Beghards  and  with 
Fraticelli  of  every  description,  maintained  themselves  in  the 
south  of  France  in  spite  of  the  rdgB  of  terror  instituted  In  that 
region  by  the  Inquisition. 
See  M.Soanhon.  Die  PabsimihlenwnBonifiu  VIIIMs  VrlanVI. 
ruiuwick,  iStiS) ;  Abb«  Atbe,  AnUmr  de  Jean XX 11.  (Rome.  1904) ; 
Mullcr,  DtT  Kamp!  Ludwiei  des  Bayern  mil  der  Curit  (TQbineen. 
187^  Kq.);  ^y.  Preger,  "  M6moirea  sur  la  luttc  entrc  Jean  XXIl.  et 
Louts  de  Baviire  "  in  Abkattiil.  tier  bayr.  Akad.,  hist,  •ec.,  xv.,  xvi., 
xvii. :  5.  Riozlcr,  Dit  liUerar.  Wideriacker  der  PdpiU  lur  Zeit  Ludtei^i 
it*  Baieri  (Leipzig,  1874):  F.  Ehric,  "  Die  Spiritualcn  "  in  Arckts 
Jir  LitlentHr-M»d  KircktntfiehitliU  dci  MilUlalUrs  (vols.  i.  and  11.); 
C.  Samaran  and  G.  Mollat,  la  FiicaliU  ponlificale  en  Franct  au  xn* 
siUe  (Paris,  1905);  A.  Coulon  and  G.  Mdlatr  LOtnt  ucrkUi  tt 
<arialu  ia  JmmXXII.  tt  mpporloM  d  is  Fnma  (Parii,  1S99, 
SSQ.).  (P-  A.) 

JOBV  mil.  (Baldassare  Cossa),  pope,  or  rather  anti-pope 
from  1410  to  1415,  was  bom  of  a  good  Neapolitan  family,  and 
began  by  leading  the  life  of  a  corsair  before  entering  the  service 
of  the  Church  under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  His 
abilities,  which  were  mainly  of  an  administrative  and  military 
order,  were  soon  rewarded  by  the  cardinal's  hat  and  the  legation 
of  Bologna.  On  the  19th  of  June  140S  he  and  seven  of  his 
colleagues  broke  away  from  Gregory  XII.,  and  together  with  six 
cardinals  of  the  obedience  of  Avignon,  who  bad  in  like  manner 
separated  from  Benedict  XIII.,  they  agreed  to  aim  at  the  assem- 
bling of  a  general  council,  setting  aside  the  two  rival  pontiffs, 
an  expedient  which  they  considered  would  put  an  end  to  the 
great  schism  of  the  Western  Church,  but  which  resulted  in  the 
dection  of  yet  a  third  pope.  This  act  was  none  the  less  deduve 
for  Baldassare  Coasa's  future.  Alexander  V.,  the  first  pope 
elected  at  Pisa,  was  not  perhaps,  as  has  been  maintained,  merely 
a  man  of  straw  put  forward  by  the  ambitious  cardinal  of 
Bologna;  but  he  reigned  only  ten  months,  and  on  his  death, 
iriiich  ltt|>peiied  ntber  suddenly  va  the  4th  of  Hay  1410, 
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Baldassare  Cosia  succeeded  him.  Whether  the  latter  had  bought 
his  electors  by  money  and  promises,  or  owed  his  suc<^  to  hit 
dominant  position  in  Bologna,  and  to  the  support  of  Florence 
ud  of  Louis  H.  of  Anjou,  be  seems  to  have  received  the  unant- 
mooB  vote  <rf  all  the  seveDteen  cardinals  gathered  together  at 
Bologna  (Hay  17).  He  took  the  name  of  Ji^  XXIIL,  and 
France,  Eogluid,  and  part  of  Italy  and  Germany  recognised  him 
as  head  of  the  CatboUc  church. 

The  itnig^  In  which  he  and  Lnuls  IL  of  AnJou  engaged  with 
Ladialaus  of  Durazto,  king  of  Sidly,  and  Gregory  XU.'s  chief 
protector  in  Italy,  at  firat  went  in  John's  favour.  After  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Roccasecca  (May  19,  1411)  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  dragging  the  standards  of  Pope  Gregory  and  King 
Lsdidant  through  the  streets  of  Kome.  But  the  di^tersioa  irf 
Louis  of  Anion's  troops  and  his  carelessness,  together  with  the  lack 
of  success  which  attended  the  preaching  of  a  crusade  in  Germany, 
France  and  England,  finally  decided  John  XXIII.  to  abandon 
the  French  claimant  to  tbe  throne  <A  Sicily;  he  recognized 
Ladislaus,  Us  fomm  encny,  aa  king  of  Naples,  and  Ladislaus 
did  sot  fail  to  salute  John  3CjCIII.  as  pope,  abandoning  Gregory 
Xn.  (June  rs,  141a).  This  was  a  fatal  step:  John  XXIII. 
was  trusting  in  a  dishonest  and  insatiable  prince;  he  would  have 
aaed  more  wisely  in  remaining  tbe  ally  of  the  weak  but  loyal 
Lods  of  Aniou.  However,  It  seemed  desirable  that  the  reforms 
announced  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  which  the  popes  set  up  by 
this  synod  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  carry  into  effect,  should 
be  further  discussed  in  the  new  council  which  it  had  been 
agreed  should  be  summoned  about  the  spring  of  141a.  But 
John  was  anlious  that  this  cotmdl  should  be  held  Iri'Ronie, 
a  dty  where  he  alone  was  master;  the  few  prelates  and  ambassa- 
dors who  very  slowly  gathered  there  hdd  only  a  small  number 
of  sessions,  in  which  John  again  condemned  the  writinp  of 
Wycliffe.  John  was  attacked  by  the  representatives  of  tbe 
various  nations  and  reprimanded  even  for  bb  private  conduct, 
but  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  thb  uncomfortable 
position  by  gratifying  thdr  desires,  if  not  by  reforming  abuses. 
It  b,  however,  only  fair  to  odd  that  he  took  various  half- 
measures  and  gave  many  promises  which,  if  they  had  been  put 
into  execution,  would  have  confirmed  or  completed  the  refonna 
inaugurated  at  Piaa.  But  on  the  3rd  of  Hrach  I4t3  John  ad- 
journed the  council  of  Rome  till  December,  without  even  fixing 
the  place  where  the  next  session  should  be  bclj.  It  was  held 
at  Constance  in  Germany,  and  John  cotild  only  have  resigned 
himself  to  accepting  such  an  uncertain  meeting-place  because 
he  was  forced  by  distress,  isolation  and  fear  to  turn  towards 
the  head  of  the  empire.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Ladislaus  of  Durozzo,  tbe  latter  forced  his  way  into 
Rome  Uune  8,  1413),  which  he  sacked,  expelling  John,  to  whan 
even  tbe  Florentines  did  not  dare  to  throw  open  their  gates 
for  fear  of  the  king  of  Sidly.  Sigbmund,  king  of  the  Romans, 
not  only  extorted,  it  b  said,  a  sum  of  50,000  florins  from  the 
pontiff  in  bb  extremity,  but  in^ted  upon  hb  summoning  the 
coundl  at  Constance  (December  9).  It  was  in  vain  that, 
on  the  death  of  Ladislaus,  which  took  place  unexpectedly 
(August  6,  1414),  John  was  inspired  with  tbe  idea  of  breaking 
hb  compact  with  Sigismund  and  returning  to  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  appealing  to  Louis  of  Ahjou.  It  was  too  late.  The 
cardinab  forced  him  towards  Germany  by  the  most  direct 
road,  without  allowing  him  to  go  by  way  of  Avignon  as  he  had 
projected,  in  order  to  make  plans  with  the  princes  of  France. 

On  the  5th  of  November  1414  John  opened  the  council  of 
Constance,  where,  on  Christmas  Day,  he  received  the  homage  of 
the  head  of  the  empire,  but  where  his  lack  of  prestige,  the  defec- 
tion of  hb  allies,  the  fury  of  hb  adversaries,  and  the  general 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  union  soon  showed  only  too  dearly 
how  small  was  the  diance  of  his  retaining  the  tiara.  He  had  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  abdicate  if  hb  two  rivals  would  do  the 
same,  and  this  concession,  which  was  not  very  sincere,  gained 
him  for  the  last  time  the  honour  of  seeing  Sigismund  prostrate  at 
his  feet  (March  3,  t4t5).  But  on  the  night  of  the  lotb-iist 
of  March,  having  donned  the  garments  of  a  layman,  with  n 
crost-bow  slnng  at  Urside,  he  sttoceeded  In  making  his  CKapg 
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Irocn  ConsUnce,  Koompanied  only  by  &  lingle  Mrvant,  tnd  took 
nfuge  fint  in  the  cmstle  of  Schafihaiueo,  then  in  ttutt  id  Laufen- 
buTSi  then  «t  Fnibuit-iiii-Bieiigiii,  and  finally  at  Brisach, 
wbeiice  be  hoped  to  reach  Aliace,  and  doubtlm  ultimately 
AMlgnoD,  under  the  protectioa  of  an  escort  seat  by  the  duke 
Of  Buigiindy.  The  news  of  the  pope'*  meapt  was  received  at 
Comtance  with  an  OttiaoFdinaty  outbunt  of  rage,  and  led  to  the 
ftibvmive  decrees  of  the  4tb  and  sth  scaifaHu,  which  piodaimed 
the  supoiority  of  the  council  over  the  papt.  Duke  Frederick  of 
Austria  had  hitherto  sheltered  John's  flight;  but,  laid  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  attacked  by  powerful  armies,  and  feeling 
that  be  was  courdog  ruin,  he  pief^ned  to  gjve  up  the  pontiff 
who  had  trusted  to  him.  John  waa  brou^t  back  to  Freiburg 
(April  17),  and  there  in  vain  attempted  to  appease  the 
wiAib  which  he  had  aroused  by  mora  or  less  vague  promises 
of  resigorikm.  His  trial,  however,  was  already  bepnning. 
The  three  '•flHj"''t  whom  he  charged  with  his  defence  hastily 
dedined  tU^  compromising  task.  Seventy-four  charges  were 
drawn  up,  only  twenty  of  which  wen  set  aside  after  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  beaid.  The  accusation  of  having  poisoned 
Aleiander  V.  and  bis  doctor  at  Bologna  was  not  maintained. 
But  cnou^  deeds  of  immoralUy,  tyranny,  ambition  and  slraony 
were  found  proved  to  Justify  the  severest  judgment.  He  was 
sn^xnded  from  his  functions  as  pope  on  the  14th  (4  May  1415, 
and  deposed  on  the  following  sgth  of  May. 
t  Howvver  iitegular  this  sentence  may  have  been  tron  the 
canonical  point  of  view  (for  the  accusers  do  not  seem  to  have 
actually  proved  the  obne  of  heresy,  which  was  necessary, 
according  to  most  scholars  of  the  period,  to  justify  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  sovereign  pontifl),  the  condcmiied  pope  was  not  long 
in  T^firming  it.  BaldassaM  Coosa,  now  as  humble  and  re- 
signed  as  he  had  before  been  eongetk  and  tenackms,  on  his 
transference  to  the  castle  of  RuddfaeO  admitted  the  wrong  which 
he  had  done  by  his  flight,  refused  to  bring  forward  anything  in 
his  defence,  acquiesced  entirely  In  the  judgment  of  the  council 
which  he  declared  to  be  infallible,  and  finally,  as  an  extreme 
precaution,  ratified  shM  proprio  the  sentence  of  deposition, 
declaring  that  be  freely  and  willingly  renounced  any  rights 
which  he  might  still  have  in  the  papacy.  This  fact  hu  subse- 
quently been  often  quoted  against  those  who  have  a[^)ealcd  to 
the  events  of  1415  to  maintain  that  a  council  can  dqinle  a  pope 
who  is  teandathaloe  tedaUu. 

Coasa  kept  his  word  never  to  appeal  against  the  sentence  which 
■tripped  him  of  the  pontificate.  He  was  held  prisoner  for  three 
yean  in  Germany,  but  in  the  end  bought  his  liberty  from  the 
count  palatine.  He  used  this  liberty  only  to  go  to  Florence, 
In  1419,  and  throw  hlmsdf  on  the  mercy  of  the  legitimate  pope. 
Martin  V.  app^Med  him  cardinal-biibop  et  Tusculum,  a  dignity 
which  Cossa  only  enjoyed  for  a  few  months.  He  died  on  the 
3ind  of  December  1419,  and  all  visitors  to  the  Baptistery  at 
Floceaoe  may  admire,  under  lu  h^  baldacchino,  the  sombre 
figue  soi^Murcd  Jqr  DonateDo  of  the  dethroned  pimtlff,  who  had 
at  least  the  merit  <^  bowing  his  head  under  his  diastlsement,  and 
of  contributing  by  his  passive  resignation  to  the  extinction  of  the 
series  of  popes  which  sprang  from  the  council  of  Pisa.  (N.V.) 

XWH  L  (935-976),  sum^ied  Tamisces,  Esst  Rmnan  emperor, 
wu  bora  of  a  disdngulsbed  Cappsdodan  family.  After  hcI|Hng 
bb  wide  NlcepboTUS  Pbocas  (q.v.)  to  obtab  the  throne  and  to 
restore  the  empire's  eastern  provinces  be  was  deprived  of  bis 
command  by  an  intrigue,  upon  which  be  retaliated  by  conspiring 
with  Niccphorus*  wife  liwophaaia  to  assassinate  him.  ^caed 
ruler  in  his  stead,  John  proceeded  to  Justify  his  nvrpathm  by 
the  energy  with  which  he  repelled  the  focdgn  invaders  of  the 
empire.  In  a  series  of  campaigns  against  the  newly  established 
Russian  power  (970-973)  he  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Thrace, 
crossed  Mt  Haemus  and  besieged  the  fortress  ol  Dotystoton  on 
the  Danube.  In  sevttal  hard-fon^t  battles  he  brdce  the 
strength  of  the  Rusdans  so  completely  that  they  left  him  master 
of  eastern  Bulgaria.  He  further  secured  his  northera  frontier  by 
transplanting  to  Thrace  some  colonies  <J  Faulicians  whom  he 
suspected  of  sympathising  with  their  Saracen  neighbours  in  the 
jfUL  In.  974  he  turned  againfl  the  Abasud  empin  and  asOy 


recovered  the  inland  paru  cS  Syria  and  the  middle  rcadiea  ef 
the  Euphrates.  He  <Ued  suddenly  in  976  on  his  return  from  his 
second  campaign  against  the  Saracens.  Joka't  snrname  was 
apparently  derived  from  the  Armenian  UM^mtkkik  (red  boot). 

See  E.  Gibbon,  The  Dtdint  and  FoB  aT  tk$  Raman  Empire,  vol.  tL 

£d.  Bury,  1896)  ;G.  FiniAy,  History  of  Greete,  ii.  334-360  (cd.  1S77); 
,  ScUumberger,  L'Epofie  ByaanUme,  i.  t-326  C>89b)- 

JOHN  IL  (1088-1143),  lurnamed  Comnenus  and  also  Kalo- 
Joannte  (John  the  Good),  East  Roman  emperor,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  East  Roman  emperor  Alexius,  whcmt  he  succeeded  ut  11  iSL 
On  account  of  his  mild  and  just  reign  he  has  been  called  the  Byian- 
tinc  Marcus  Aurelius.  By  the  personal  purity  of  his  diaracter 
he  efteaed  a  oouble  improvement  in  the  manners  of  his  age, 
but  he  diq>layed  Httlo  vigour  In  internal  administralioB  or  in 
extirpating  the  long-sUnding  corruptions  of  the  government. 
Nor  did  hla  various  successes  against  the  Hungarians,  Scrviam 
and  Scljuk  Turks,  whom  be  pressed  hard  in  Asia  Minor  and  pro- 
posed to  expel  from  Jerusalem,  add  much  to  the  st^niity  of  his 
empire.  He  was  acdden tally  killed  during  a  wild-boar  bnnt  «i 
Mt  Tattras,  on  the  8th  of  April  1143. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  The  DttUma  FaU  Hu  SmaK  Bmpk*,r.9aS 
■eq.  (ed.  Bury,  1896}. 

JOHK  nf.  (1193-1354),  iurnamed  VataUes  and  also  Dncas, 
East  Roman  emperor,  earned  for  hlmscU  such  dlsUnctioB  as 
a  soldier  that  in  1333  he  was  dnsen  to  socoeed  his  CatW- 
in-law  Theodore  I.  Lascaris.  He  reorganized  the  remnant 
of  the  East  Roman  empire,  and  by  his  administntive  skill 
made  it  the  strongest  and  richest  prindpality  in  the  Levant. 
Having  secured  ha  eastern  frontier  bjr  an  agreement  with 
the  Turks,  he  set  hinisdf  to  -recover  the  European  posscs- 
uons  of  his  predecessors.  While  his  fleet  harassed  the  Latins 
in  the  Aegean  Sea  and  extended  his  realm  to  Rbodes,  his 
army,  reinforced  by  Frankish  mercenaries,  defeated  the  Latin 
emperor's  forces  in  the  open  field.  Tboo^  unsucoca^ul  in  a 
siege  of  Constantinople,  which  he  undertook  in  concert  with  the 
Bulgarians  (i  135),  he  obtained  supremacy  over  the  dc^MMats  of 
Thessalonica  and  Eplrus.  The  ultimate  recovery  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Rhomaic  emperors  is  chiefly  due  to  his  exertions. 

See  E.  Cibbofl.  The  Decline  and  FaU  ^  the  Konn*  Empire.  vL 
f  31-463  (ed.  Bury,  1806) ;  G.  Finby,  Hislory  of  Greece,  iiL  196-330 
(cd.  [877);  A.  Mcllarakn,  Irroiila 
^eewerAroo  rUt  'Hrtt^ev,  pp.  ISS-43I  (189B). 

JOHH  IV.  (c.  taso-c.  1300),  surntmed  Lascaris,  East  Komas 
emperor,  son  of  Theodore  II.  His  father  dying  in  1358,  Michad 
PaUeoIogus  conspired  shortly  after  to  make  Mmsetf  tegeat,  and 
in  1 161  dethroned  and  blinded  the  boy  monarch,  and  impcisDDed 
him  in  a  remote  castle,  where  he  died  a  long  time-after. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  rt«  iteluK  aW  ^  ^OeJlMM*  JSm^&s,  «L 499- 

SS  (cd.  Bury.  18196} :  A.  Meliarahcs,  Imffa  ro*  BMdffaa  Tfs  HmmIw 
tbena,  1898),  pp.  491-538. 

KOM  V.  or  VL  (1333-1391),  sumamcd  Palaeokigus,  East 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  Andronicus  HI.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1341.  At  first  he  shared  his  sovereignty  with  his 
father's  friend  John  Cantacuxcne,  and  after  a  qtiarrd  wiifa  (be 
latter  waa  practically  superseded  by  him  for  a  number  of  years 
(t347~i5SS)-  His  reign  was  marked  hy  the  gradual  dissolutton 
of  titt  Imperial  power  throu^  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Ai^ronicus 
and  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Ottomans,  to  whom  in  1381 
John  acknowledged  himself  tributary,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
secure  the  help  of  the  popes  by  submitting  to  the  supremacy  ct 
the  Roman  Church. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  The  Dedineand  FaU  of  Ike  Rvman  Empltw.'n.  ^ 
acq.,  vii.  38  seq.  (ed.  Bury,  1806);  E.  Pears,  The  DtMlrmctmn  >/  Ike 
Creek  Empire,  pp.  70-96  (1903]. 

JOHN  VL  or  V.  (c  1393-1383),  snrnamed  Cantacusene,  East 
Roman  emperor,  wu  bora  at  Constantinople.  CMinectcd  with 
the  house  of  Palaeologus  on  his  mother's  side,  tm  the  accession  of 
Andronicus  III.  (1318)  he  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme 
administration  of  affairs.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  1341, 
Cantacusene  waa  left  regent,  and  guardian  of  his  son  John 
Palaeidegui,  who  waa  but  nine  years  irf  age.  Bdng  mprrtH 
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by  the  emprtss  and  o{^x>se<f  by  a  powerful  party  at  court,  he 
rebelled,  and  got  himself  crowned  emperor  at  Didymotdchos  in 
Thrace,  while  John  Palaeologui  and  bis  luppoiten  maintained 
themsdvcs  at  Conttantinoplc.  The  civil  war  which  ensued 
lasted  sis  years,  during  which  the  rival  parties  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Servians  and  Turks,  and  engaged  mercenaries  ol  every 
description.  It  was  only  by  the  ud  of  the  Turks,  with  wbom 
be  niide  a  disgncctul  bargain,  that  Cantacusene  brought  the 
war  to  a  tennbiatlon  tavounUe  to  Unuelf.  In  1347  he  entered 
Constanthiaple  In  triumph,  and  forced  his  opponents  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  became  joint  emperor  with  John 
Palaeok>gus  and  sole  administrator  during  the  minority  <j  his 
coUcague.  Dnriiw  this  period,  the  empire,  alicady  tw^cen  up 
and  reduced  to  the  narrowest  Hmits,  was  assailed  on  every  side. 
There  were  wars  with  the  Genoese,  who  had  a  colony  at  Galata 
and  had  money  transactioni  with  the  court;  and  with  the 
Servians,  who  were  at  that  time  esublishing  an  extenMve  empire 
on  the  north-western  frontiers;  and  there  was  a  haaardous 
alliance  with  the  Turks,  who  made  tbrir  fiist  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Europe,  at  Callipolis  In  Thrace,  towards  the  cod  of  the 
reign  (1354).  Cantacuzene  was  far  too  ready  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  foreigners  In  hb  European  quarrels;  and  as  he  bad  no  money 
to  pay  them,  this  gave  them  a  ready  pretext  for  seizing  upon  a 
European  town.  The  finandal  burdens  imposed  by  him  had 
long  been  displeasing  to  his  subjects,  and  a  strong  party  had 
always  favoured  John  Palaeologus.  Hence,  when  the  latter 
entered  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  I5S4>  1^  success  was  easy. 
Cantacuzene  retired  to  a  monastery  (where  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Joasaph  Cbristodulus)and  occupied  hinisdf  in  literary  labours. 
He  died  in  the  Felt^nnese  and  was  buried  by  his  sons  at 
Mysitbra  in  Laconia.  His  History  in  four  books  deals  with  the 
years  1320-1356.  Really  an  apolopa  for  his  own  actions.  It 
needs  Co  be  read  with  caution;  fortunately  it  can  be  supplemented 
and  corrected  by  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  Nicephoras 
Grcgoras.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  being  well  arranged  and 
homogeneous,  the  incidents  being  grouped  round  the  chief  actor 
in  the  person  of  the  author,  but  the  iniFormation  is  defective  on 
matters  with  which  he  is  not  directly  concerned. 

Cantacurcne  was  alio  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  first 
five  books  of  Aristotle's  EfkUi,  and  of  several  controverMal  theolo^- 
cal  trcatiws,  one  of  which  ^At^inst  Mohammtdaniim)  is  printed  m 
Migne  (Pctrolciia  Gratca,  cliv.}.  Ilitlory,  cd.  pr.  by  J.  Pontanus 
(1601);  in  Bonn,  Corlrtu  uriptorum  hill.  Byt.,  by  J.  Schopcn  (1S38- 
1833}  and  Miene,  cliii.,  cliv.  Sec  alio  Val  E^nsot,  CanJocathw, 
komme  d'ilat  el  kittoritn  (1845):  E.  Gibbon,  Dectint  and  Fall,  ch. 
Ixiit. :  and  C.  Knimbachcr,  Citehieklt  der  bytanlinitdm  LUUratur 
(1897)- 

iOBM  VI.  or  VII.  (1390-T448],  sumaned  Palaeologus,  East 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  Manuel  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
I4>S.  To  secure  protection  against  the  Turks  he  visited  the 
pope  and  consented  to  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  which  was  ratified  at  Florence  in  1439.  The  union 
failed  of  its  purpose,  but  by  his  prudent  conduct  towards  the 
Ottomans  be  succeeded  in  holding  pomessioa  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  143a  withstood  a  licge  by  Sultan  Murad  1. 

Sec  TviKET:  Hitlury;  and  also  E.  Gibbon,  The  Dtdint  and  FaO 
^  Ikt  RcMOM  Empire,  vi.  ^-joj  (ed.  Bury,  1B96);  E.  Pears,  Th* 
DetlnutiM  ^  tht  GrM  Empin,  pp.  115-130  (1903). 

JOHN  (1167-1316),  king  of  ^^and,  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  was  bom  at  Oxford  on  the 
>4th  of  December  1 167.  He  was  ^ven  at  an  early  age  the  nick- 
name of  Lackland  because,  unlike  his  elder  brothers,  be  received 
no  apaua^  in  the  continental  provinm.  But  his  future  was  a 
subject  of  anxious  thou|^  to  Henry  IL  When  only  five  years 
old  Jdu)  was  betrothed  (1173)  to  the  bdress  of  Mauiienne  and 
Savoy,  a  principality  which,  as  dominating  the  chief  routes  from 
France  and  Burgundy  to  Italy,  enjoyed  a  consequence  out  of  all 
pnqMTtion  to  its  area.  Later,  when  this  plan  bad  fallen  through, 
he  was  endowed  with  castles,  revmuei  and  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel;  the  vacant  earldom  of  Cornwall  was  reserved  for 
him  (1175);  he  was  betrothed  to  Isabella  the  heiress  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Gloucester  (1176);  and  he  was  granted  the  lordship  of 
Irciaod  with  the  homage  of  the  Anglo-Irish  baronage  (1177). 
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Henry  II.  even  provoked  a  dvfl  war 'fay  attempting  to  transfer 
the  duchy  o!  Aquitaine  from  the  hands  of  Rkhard  Cceur  de  Lioa 
to  those  of  John  (1183).  In  wgivt  of  the  incapacity  which  he  db- 
played  In  this  war,  John  was  sent  a  little  later  to  govern  Irdsnd 
(1185);  but  he  returned  in  a  few  months  covered  with  disgrace, 
having  alienated  the  loyal  chiefs  by  his  childish  insolence  and 
entirely  f^led  to  defend  the  settfen  from  the  hostile  septs. 
Remabdng  henceforth  at  his  father^  side  he  ma  treated  with 
the  ntmoat  bdulgence.  But  he  joined  wUh  Us  brother  Richard 
and  the  French  king  PhUlp  Augustus  in  ths  peat  conspiracy  of 
1 189,  and  the  discovery  «<  hb  treason  bnke  the  beait  of  the  old 
king  (see  Hemxy  IL). 

Riduiid  on  Us  acccsdon  confinned  Jdm'a  exbting  poasessiona; 
married  Un  to  Inbella  of  Gloucester;  and  gave  Um,  besides 
other  granU,  the  entire  revenues  of  six  English  shires;  but  ex- 
cluded him  from  any  share  in  the  regency  which  was  appointed 
to  govern  England  during  the  third  crusade;  aftd  only  allowed 
him  to  live  lathe  kingdom  because  to  thb  concession  by 
their  mother.  Soon  after  the  Ung^  departnre  for  the  H<dy 
Land  it  became  known  that  he  had  designated  hu  nephew, 
the  young  Arthur  of  Brittany,  as  hb  successor.  John  at 
once  b<^n  to  intrigue  agaust  the  regenu  with  the  aim  ot 
securing  Eni^and  for  himself.  He  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  un- 
popular chancellor  William  Loigdiamp  (^.r.),  and  succeeded, 
by  the  help  of  the  barons  and  the  LoniloneTS,  in  expelling  thb 
minuter,  whose  chief  fault  was  that  of  fidelity  to  the  absent 
Richard.  Not  being  permitted  to  succeed  Longcluunp  as  the 
head  of  the  administration,  John  next  turned  to  FUlip  Augustu 
for  help.  A  bargain  was  struck;  and  when  Richard  was  captured 
by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria  (December  1193),  the  allies  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  hb  release,  and  planned  a  partition  of  hu 
dominions.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  win  either  En^bh 
or  Norman  support  and  thdr  schemes  collqned  with  Ridurd's 
return  (March  1194).  He  magnanimously  pardoned  Us  brother, 
and  they  lived  on  not  unfriendly  terms  for  the  next  five  years. 
On  his  deathbed  Richard,  reversing  hb  former  arrangements, 
caused  hb  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  John  (1199),  althou^  the 
hereditary  claim  of  Arthur  was  Iqr  the  law  of  primogeniture 
undoubtedly  superiOT. 

England  and  Normandy,  after  some  beritation,  tccogidzcd 
John's  title;  the  attempt  of  Anjoa  and  Brittany  to  assert  the 
righu  of  Arthur  ended  disastrously  by  the  capture  of  the  young 
princeatHUrebeauinP(»tou(iMs).  But  then  was  bo  part  of  his 
domitdons  in  wUch  John  inB[4red  personal  devotion.  Originally 
accepted  as  a  political  necessity,  he  soon  came  to  be  detested  to^ 
the  people  as  a  tyrant  and  despised  by  tbenobles  for  hb  cowardice 
and  sloth.  He  inherited  great  difficulties— the  feud  with  Fiance, 
the  dissentions  of  the  continental  provinces,  the  growingindiffer- 
ence  of  En^nd  to  foreign  conquests,  the  discontent  of  aU  Us 
subjects  with  a  strict  executive  and  severe  taxation.  But  he 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  personal  responaibiltty  for  hb  misfortunes. 
Astute  in  small  matters,  he  had  no  breadth  of  view  or  foreugbt; 
hb  policy  was  continndly  warped  by  hb  passions  or  evinces;  he 
flaunted  vices  of  the  most  sordid  kind  with  a  cynical  indifference 
to  public  o^nnion,  and  shocked  an  age  which  was  far  from  tender- 
hearted by  his  ferocity  to  vanquished  enemies.  He  treated  hu 
most  respectable  supporters  with  base  ingratitude,  reserved  hb 
favour  for  unscrupulous  adventaieiB,  and  gave  a  frtt  rdn  to  the 
licence  <rf  Us  mercenaries.  While  possessing  considenble  pCts 
of  mind  and  a  latent  fund  of  energy,  he  seldom  acted  or  icSected 
until  the  favourable  moment  had  passed.  *  Each  of  hb  great 
humiliations  followed  as  the  natural  result  of  crimes  or  blunders. 
By  Us  divorce  from  Isabella  of  Clonoester  he  offended  the 
English  baronage  (iioo);  by  bis  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
AngouUme,  the  betrothed  of  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  he  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  discontented  Poitevins  for  invoking  French 
assistance  and  to  Philip  Augustus  for  pronouncing  against  Um 
a  sentence  of  forfeiture.  The  murder  of  Arthur  (1303)  rubied  hu 
cause  in  Normandy  and  Anjou;  the  story  that  the  court  of  the 
peers  of  France  condemned  him  for  the  murder  is  a  fable,  but  no 
legal  process  was  needed  to  convince  men  of  hb  guilt.  In  the 
later  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.  (i3c«-nt3;  m»  Lancton, 
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Stephzn)  be  prejudiced  his  case  by  propoaing  a.  worthleat 
favourite  for  the  primacy  and  by  plundering  those  of  the  dergy 
who  bowed  to  tbe  pope's  sentences.  Threatened  with  the 
desertion  of  his  barons  he  drove  all  whom  he  suspected  to  dcspere-  \ 
tion  by  his  terrible  severity  towards  the  Braose  family  (laio); ' 
and  by  his  continued  misgovemmcnl  irrevocably  estranged  the 
lower  classes.  When  submission  to  Rome  had  somewhat  im- 
proved his  position  he  squandered  his  last  resources  in  a  new  and 
unsuccessful  war  with  France  (i3i4)i  and  enraged  the  feudal 
classes  by  new  claims  for  military  service  and  scutages.  The 
barons  were  consequently  able  to  exact,  in  Magna  Carta  Qune 
laiS),  much  more  than  the  redressof  legitimate  grievances;  and 
the  people  allowed  the  crown  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
an  oligarchical  committee.  When  once  the  sovereign  power  had 
been  thus  divided,  the  natural  consequence  was  civil  war  and  the 
interventioD  ol  the  French  king,  who  had  long  watched  for  some 
■uch  opportunity.  John's  struggle  against  the  barons  and  Prince 
Louis  (i  116), afterwards  King  Louis  VIII.,  was  the  most  credit- 
able episode  of  his  career.  But  the  calamitous  situation  of 
England  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  on  tbe  igth  of  October  1 116, 
was  in  the  main  his  work;  and  while  he  lived  a  national  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  dynasty  was  out  of  the  question. 

John's  second  wile,  Isabella  of  Angoul£me  (d.  1346},  who 
married  her  former  lover,  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  after  the 
English  king's  death,  bore  the  king  two  sons,  Henry  III.  and 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall;  and  three  daughters,  Joan  (1 310-1 138), 
wile  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  Isabella  (d.  1141),  wife  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  Eleanor  (d.  1374).  wife  of  William 
Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  of  Simon  dc  Monlfort,  carl 
of  Leicester,  John  had  also  two  illegitimate  sons,  Richard 
and  Oliver,  and  a  daughter,  Joan  or  Joanna,  who  married 
Llewelyn  I.  ah  lorwerth,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  who  died 
in  1336  or  1137. 

Authorities. — The  chief  chronicles  for  the  reign  arc  Cer\'asc  of 
Canterbury's  Cesia  refum.  Rail  of  CoeecshaU's  Chreniion,  Walter 
o(  Coventry's  Mtmottalt,  Rogfr  o(  Wcndovtr's  Flares  historiii'um, 
the  Annals  of  Burton,  Dunstapic  ."knd  Morgan — all  these  in  llii.'  Rolls 
Series.  The  French  chronicle  of  the  so-cjUcd  "  Anonymc  do  B6' 
thunc  "  (Bouquet,  Rtcutil  des  hisloriens  dei  Gaulei  el  dc  la  Frunct, 
vol.  xxiv.),  the  Hisloirt  des  dues  de  Normandie  el  dts  rois  d'AnpUlene 
(ed.  F.  Michel,  Paris,  1840)  and  llic  metrical  biography  ai  \Villiam 
the  Marshal  [Hisloirt  de  Guillaume  It  Mariehal,  co.  Paul  Meyer, 
\  vols.,  Paris,  1S91,  &c.}  ihrow  valuable  lighl  on  certain  cpi.sodcs. 
H.  S.  Sweetman's  Caleniiir  of  Documtnls  relalinji  to  Ireland,  vol.  i, 
{RollsScries);  W.H.  Bliss's  CtUndar  oj Entrus  in  the  Papul  Recisurs, 
vol.  t.  (Rolls  Scries):  Pot[hnM'!>  Refesla  panlijiium,  vol.  i.  (Ueilin, 
1S74):  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  Roluli  UUcmrum  tlauiarum  (Rcc.  Cojiimis- 
sion,  1S35)  and  Roluli  lillerarum  patentium  (Rcc.  Commission,  1835) 
and  L.  Dclislc's  Catatofe  desades  de  Philippe  AmiusU  (Paris,  1856) 
are  ihc  most  important  guides  to  the  documents.  Of  modern  works 
W.  Stubbs's  Conttiltitional  hislory,  vol.  i.  ([Oxiord,  1897);  the  same 
writer's  preface  to  Waller  of  Coventry,  vol.  ii.  (Rolls  Scries) ;  Mijs  K. 
Norcatei  John  Lackland  (London,  1902);  C.  Petit-Dutaillis'  Etude 
tur  la  vit  el  U  ritnt  de  Louit  VIll.  (Paris,  1894)  and  W.  S. 
McKechnic's  ilatna  Carta  (Glasgow,  1905)  are  among  the  most 
uidul.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

JOHN  I.  (1350-1395),  king  of  Aragon,  was  the  son  of  Peter  IV. 
and  his  third  wife  Eleanor  of  Sicily.  He  was  born  on  the 
37ih  of  December  1350,  and  died  by  a  fall  from  his  hone,  like 
his  namesake,  cousin  and  contemporary  of  Castile.  He  was  a 
man  ol  insignificant  character,  with  a  taste  for  artificial  verse, 

JOHNIL  (1397-1479),  king  of  Aragon,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.  and 
of  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Albuquerque,  bom  on  the  jgth  of  June 
1397,  was  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  most  unscrupulous  kings 
of  the  isth  century.  In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the  iiifanlet 
(princes)  of  Aragon  who  took  part  in  the  disscnuona  oi  Castile 
during  the  minority  and  reign  of  John  II.  Till  middle  life  he  was 
also  Ucutenant -general  in  Aragon  for  his  brother  and  predecessor 
Alphonso  v.,  whose  reign  was  mainly  spent  in  Italy.  In  his  old 
age  be  was  engaged  in  incessant  conflicts  with  his  Aragonesc  and 
Catalan  subjects,  with  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ferdinand  with  Isabella  of  Caslile, 
which  brought  about  the  union  of  the  crowns.  His  troubles 
with  his  subjects  were  closely  connected  with  the  tragic  dissensions 
in  his  own  family.  John  was  first  married  to  Blanche  of  Navarre, 
of  the  house  of  Evicux,    By  right  of  Blanche  he  became  king 


of  Navarre,  and  on  her  death  in  1441  he  was  left  in  posscssloD 
of  the  kingdom  for  his  life.  But  a  son  Charles,  called,  as  bcir  of 
Navaire,  prince  of  Viana,  had  been  born  ol  the  marriage.  John 
from  the  first  regarded  his  son  with  jealousy,  which  after  his 
second  marriage  with  Joan  Henriquez,  and  under  her  influence, 
grew  into  absolute  hatred.  He  endeavoured  to  deprive  his  son 
of  his  constitutional  right  to  act  as  lieutenant-general  of  Aragon 
during  his  father's  absence.  The  cause  of  the  son  was  taken  up 
by  the  Arogoncse,  and  the  king's  attempt  to  join  his  second  wife 
in  the  hcutcnant-generalship  was  set  aside.  There  followed  ft 
long  conflict,  with  alternations  of  success  and  defeat,  which  waa 
not  terminated  till  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Viana,  perhaps  by 
poison  given  him  by  his  stepmother,  in  1461.  The  Catalans, 
who  had  adopted  the  cause  of  Charles  and  who  had  grievances  of 
their  own,  called  in  a  succession  of  foreign  pretenders.  In  conflict 
with  these  tbe  lost  years  of  King  John  were  spent.  He  Mas 
forced  to  pawn  Rousillon,  his  possession  on  the  north-cast  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  Louis  XI.,  who  refused  to  part  with  it.  In  his  old 
age  be  was  blinded  by  cataract,  but  recovered  his  eyesight  by  tbe 
operation  of  couching.  The  Catalan  revolt  was  pacified  in  1473, 
but  John  had  war,  in  which  he  was  generally  unfortunate,  with 
his  neighbour  the  French  king  till  his  death  on  the  loth  ot 
January  1479.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand,  his  son  by  his 
second  marriage,  who  was  already  associated  with  his  wife  Isabella, 
as  joint  sovereign  of  Castile. 

For  the  history,  see  Rivadcneyra,  "  Cronici*  de  lo«  reyes  de 
Castilla,"  Bibliottca  dc  autorei  tspailelei,  vols.  Uvi,  Ixviii  (Madrid, 
1B45,  &c.);  G.  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon  (Sarafjossa,  1610).  'The 
reign  of  John  1 1,  of  Arngon  is  tarRety  dealt  with  in  W.  H.  Pii:scot.t's 
History  o/lkt  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  liabelia  (1854). 

JOHN  (1396-1346),  king  of  Bohemia,  was  a  son  of  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  I.,  duke  of 
Brabant,  and  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Luxemburg.  Bom 
on  the  toth  of  August  1296,  he  became  count  of  Luxemburg  in 
1309,  and  about  the  same  time  was  offered  the  crown  of  Bohcmi.i, 
which,  after  the  death  of  Wcnccslas  III.,  the  last  king  of  the 
Premyslides  dynasty  in  1306,  had  passed  to  Henry,  duke  of 
Carinthia,  under  whose  weak  rule  the  country  was  in  a  very 
disturbed  condition.  The  emperor  accepted  this  offer  ori  behalf 
of  his  son,  who  married  Elizabeth  (d.  1330),  a  sister  of  Wcnccslas, 
and  after  Henry's  departure  for  Italy,  John  was  crowned  king 
of  Bohemia  at  Prague  in  February  i3ir.  Henry  of  Carinthia 
was  driven  from  the  land,  where  a  certain  measure  of  order  was 
restored,  and  Moravia  was  again  united  with  Bohemia.  As 
imperial  vicar  John  represented  his  father  at  the  diet  of  Nurem- 
berg in  January  1313,  and  was  leading  an  army  to  his  assistance 
in  Italy  when  he  beard  of  tbe  emperor's  death,  which  took  place 
in  August  131J.  John  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  his  claim  was  not  regarded 
seriotisly,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  give  his  support  to  Louis, 
duke  of  Upper  Bavaria,  afterwards  the  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian.  At  Esslingen  and  elsewhere  he  aided  Louis  in  bis 
struggle  with  Frederick  the  Fair,  duke  of  Austria,  wbo  aUo 
claimed  the  Empirej  but  bis  time  was  mainly  poued  in  quelling 
disturbances  in  Bohemia,  where  his  German  followers  wm 
greatly  disliked  and  where  he  himself  soon  became  unpopular, 
especially  among  tbe  nobles;  or  in  Luxemburg,  the  borders  of 
which  county  he  was  constantly  and  successfully  stris-ing  to 
extend.  Restless,  adventurous  and  warlike,  John  had  socui 
tired  of  governing  his  kingdom,  and  even  discussed  excbaoging 
it  with  the  empcior  Louis  for  the  Palatinate;  and  while  Bohemia 
was  again  relapsing  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  her  king  was  winning 
fame  as  a  warrior  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  He  fought 
against  the  citizens  of  Metz  and  against  his  kinsman,  John  IH., 
duke  of  Brabant ;  he  led  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  against 
the  heathen  in  Lithuania  and  Pomerania  and  promised  I'ope 
John  XXII.  to  head  a  crusade;  and  claiming  to  be  king  oi  Poland 
he  attacked  the  Poles  and  brought  Silesia  under  bis  rule.  He 
obtained  Tirol  by  marrying  his  son,  John  Henry,  to  Margaret 
Maultasch,  the  heiress  of  the  county,  assisted  ibc  emperor  to 
defeat  and  capture  Frederick  the  Fair  at  the  battle  of  Muhldorf 
I  in  132],  and  was  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war  with  the  duko 
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«(  Austria  and  with  bia  former  foe,  Heary  of  Carinthia.  Re  was 
a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  to  France,  in  which  country  he 
had  a  personal  and  hereditary  interest;  and  on  several  occaaioDS 
luc  prowess  was  serviceable  to  hb  brother-in-law  King  Charies  IV., 
and  to  Charles's  successor  Philip  VI.,  whose  son  John,  afterwards 
King  Joha  II.,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bohemian  king.  Soon 
after  the  battk  of  Mtlhldorf ,  the  relations  between  John  and  the 
emperor  became  somewhat  struned,  parriy  owing  to  the  king's 
growing  friendship  with  tbe  Papacy  and  with  France,  and  partly 
owing  to  territorial  diqnites.  An  agreement,  however,  was  con- 
cluded, and  John  undertook  his  invasion  of  Italy,  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  dazzling  of  his  exploits.  Invited  by  the 
dtiaens  of  Brescia,  be  crossed  tbe  Alps  with  a  meagre  following 
ia  1331,  quickly  received  the  bomage  of  many  of  the  cities  of 
northern  Italy,  and  soon  found  himself  tbe  niler  of  a  great  part 
of  the  peninsula.  But  his  soldien  were  few  fcnd  his  eoemies  were 
many,  and  a  second  invasion  of  Italy  in  1333  was  followed  by  the 
dissipation  of  his  dreams  of  making  hiouelf  king  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  and  even  of  supplanting  Louis  on  the  imperial 
throne.  The  fresh  trouble  between  king  and  emperor,  caused  by 
this  enterprise,  was  intensified  by  a  quarrel  over  the  lands  left 
by  Heniy  ol  Carinthia,  and  still  later  by  the  interference  of  Louis 
in  Tirol;  and  with  bewildering  rapidity  John  was  allying  hhnself 
with  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Ptda&d,  fighting  against,  the 
emperor  and  hb  Austrian  allies,  defending  Bohemia,  governing 
Luzembu^,  visiting  France  and  negoliating  with  the  pope. 
About  i^o  the  lung  was  overtaken  by  blindness,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  an  active  life,  successfully  resisting  the  attacks  of 
Louts  and  his  allies,  and  campaigning  in  Lithuania.  In  1346  be 
made  a  deciuve  move  against  the  emperor.  Acting  in  union  with 
Pope  Clement  VI.  he  secured  the  formal  deposition  of  Louis  and 
tbe  election  of  his  own  son  Charles,  margrave  of  Moravia,  as 
German  king,  or  king  of  the  Romans,  in  July  1346.  Tbeo 
journeying  to  help  Philip  of  France  agdnat  the  English,  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Cricy,  where  bis  benric  death  on  tbe  sfith 
of  August  1346  was  a  fitting  condusion  to  Ids  adventurous 
life. 

John  was  a  chivalrous  and  romantic  personage,  who  enjoyed  a 
great  lepntation  for  valour  both  before  and  after  his  death;  but 
as  a  niler  he  was  careless  and  extravagant,  interested  only  In 
his  kingdom  when  sedring  rcUef  from  his  constant  pecuniary 
enbarrassinents.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  wbo  bore  him 
two  sons,  Charles,  afterwards  tbe  emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  John 
Henry  (d.  1375),  and  who  had  been  separated  from  her  husband 
for  some  years,  the  king  married  Beatrice  (d.  1383),  daughter  of 
Louis  I-,  duke  of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Wenceslas 
(d.  1383).  According  to  Camden  the  crest  or  badge  of  three 
ostricb  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ick  dim,  borne  by  thie  prince  of 
Wales  was  orij^naUy  that  of  John  of  Bdiemis  and  was  first 
assumed  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  after  the  battle  of  Crtcy. 
There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  this  badge  was  ever  worn  by 
John — it  certainly  was  not  his  crest — and  its  origin  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

See  J.  Sehatter,  Johann,  Graf  von  Lvxemlurw  and  KCnif  vm 
Behalf  (Luxembure.  1865);  F.  von  Wcech,  Kaiier  Ludwtt  der 
Bayer  *nd  Kdnic  fahann  von  Bikmat  (Munich,  i860),  and  U. 
Chevalier,  Rtperbrin  its  lourcu  hitlcriquti,  tome  v.  (Pans,  1905). 

SOKB  I.  (1358-1390),  king  of  Castile,  was  the  son  of  Henry  II., 
and  of  his  irife  Joan,  daughto'  of  John  Manuel  ti  Villena,  bead 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Castile.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  had  to  contend  with  tbe  hostility  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  claimed  tbe  crown  by  right  of  his  wife  Constance, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  CfUcL  .  The  king  of  Castile  finally  bought 
off  the  claim  of  his  En^lfoh  competitor  by  arranging  a  marriage 
between  his  son  Henry  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
in  1387.  Before  this  date  he  had  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Portugal  which  was  in  alliance  with  John  of  Gaunt.  His  first 
quarrel  with  Portugal  was  settled  by  his  marriage,  In  1381,  with 
Beatrix,  daughter  of  the  Portuguese  king  Ferdinand.  On  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  in  13S3,  John  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  dains  of  his  wife,  Ferdinand's  only  cbDd,  to  the  crown  of 
JtotncaL  He  was  resbted  by  the  utfamal  sentiment  of  the 
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people,  and  was  utterly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
on  the  14th  of  August  1385.  King  John  was  killed  at  Alcali  00 
the  gth  of  October  1390  by  the  fall  of  his  hoise,  while  he  was 
riding  in  a  /anbuia  With  Mnne  of  the  light  horsemen  known  as  tbe 
farfatui,  who  were  mounted  and  equipped  in  tbe  Arab  style. 

jOHK  II.  (1405-1454),  king  of  Castile,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
Match  140S,  the  son  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile  and  of  bis  wife 
Cathertae,  daughter  of  Joba  of  Gaunt.  He  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  asth  of  December  1406  at  the  ago  of  a  year  and  ten  months. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  mbltetunes  of  CastSe  that  the  long  reign 
of  John  II. — forty-nine  years — should  have  been  granted  lo  one 
of  the  most  incapable  of  her  kings.  John  was  amiable,  weak  and 
dependent  on  those  about  him.  He  had  no  taste  except  for 
ornament,  and  no  serious  Interest  except  in  amnsemotts,  verse- 
making,  hunting  and  tournaments.  Re  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  favourite,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  till  his  second  wife, 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  obtained  control  oF  hb  feeble  wilL  At  her 
instigatioii  he  threw  over  hb  faithful  and  able  favourite,  a  mean- 
neSB  which  b  said  to  have  caused  him  well-deserved  remme.  He 
died  on  the  »>th  of  July  1454  at  Valladolid.  By  his  second 
marriage  he  was  the  father  of  IsabeUa  "  tbe  CathoUc" 

JOHN  L  (b.  and  d.  t3i6),  king  of  France,  son  of  Loub  X.  and 
Clcmence,  daughter  of  Charies  Uartel,  wbo  claimed  to  be  king 
of  Hungary,  was  bom,  after  his  father's  death,  on  the  isth  ^ 
November  1316,  and  only  lived  seven  days.  Hb  unde,  after- 
wards Philip  V.  has  been  accused  of  having  catiscd  hb  death,  or 
of  having  substituted  a  dead  child  In  hb  place;  but  nothing  was 
ever  proved.  An  impostor  calling  himself  John  I.,  ^^>eared  In 
Provenc^in.therdgnof  John  n.,  but  he  was  captured  and  died 
In  priscm. 

JOHK II.  (13T9-1364),  sumamed  the  Good,  king  of  France,  son 
of  Philip  VI.  and  Jeanne  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1330.  At  the  age  of  13  he  married  Bona  of  Luxemburg,  daughter 
of  John,  king  of  Bohemia.  Hb  early  exploits  agalut  the  English 
were  failures  and  revealed  ia  the  young  prince  both  avarice  and 
stubborn  persbtence  in  projects  obviously  ill-advised.  It  was 
especially  the  latter  quality  which  brought  about  hb  ruin.  Hb 
first  aa  upon  becoming  king  was  to  order  the  execution  of  tbe 
constable,  Raoul  de  Btienne.  The  reasons  for  thb  are  unknown, 
but  from  tbe  secrecy  with  wludi  it  was  carried  out  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  honour  was  transferred  to  the  king's  close 
friend  Charles  of  La  Ccsda,  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  Influence 
and  smUtlon  of  the  btter.  John  surrounded  himself  with  evil 
counsrilots,  Simon  de  Bud,  Robert  de  Lorris,  Nicolas  Braque, 
men  of  low  origin  who  roU>ed  the  treasury  and  oppressed  the 
people,  while  the  king  gave  himself  up  to  tournaments  and 
festivities.  In  imitation  of  tbe  Englbh  order  of  the  Garter,  he 
esuUished  the  knightly  order  of  the  Star,  and  celebrated  its 
festlvab  with  great  display.  Raids  of  the  Bbck  Prince  in  Langue- 
doc  led  to  the  sta'tes-general  of  1355,  which  readily  voted  money, 
but  sanctioned  the  right  of  resistance  against  all  kinds  of  pillage 
— a  dbtinct  commentary  on  tbe  incompetence  of  the  king.  In 
September  1356  John  gathered  the  flower  of  his  chivalry  and 
attacked  the  Bbck  Prince  at  Poitiers.  The  utter  defeat  of  the 
French  was  made  the  more  humiliating  by  the  capture  of  their 
king,  who  had  bravely  led  the  third  line  of  battle.  Taken  to 
England  to  await  ransom,  John  was  at  first  installed  in  the  Savoy 
Palace,  then  at  Windsor,  Hertford,  Somerlon,  and  at  last  In 
the  Tower.  He  was  granted  royal  state  with  his  captive  com- 
panions, made  a  guest  at  tournaments,  and  supplied  with 
luxuries  imported  by  him  from  France.  The  treaty  of  Brf  tigny 
(1360},  which  fixed  hb  ransom  at  3,000,000  crowns,  enabled  him 
to  return  to  France,  but  although  he  married  hb  daughter 
Isabella  to  Gbn  Galeazzo  ViscoDti  of  Milan,  for  a  gift  of  600,000 
golden  crowns,  imposed  a  heavy  feudal  "  aid  "  on  merchandise, 
and  vuious  Other  taxes,  John  was  unable  to  pay  more  than 
400,000  crowns  to  Edward  III.  Hb  son  Louis  of  Anjou,  who  had 
been  left  as  hostage,  escaped  from  CaUb  In  the  summer  pf  1363, 
and  John,  far  in  arrears  in  the  payments  of  the  ransom,  sur^ 
rendered  himself  again  "  to  maintain  hb  royal  honour  which  hb 
son  had  sullied."  HelandedinEngbndlnJanuary  1364  and  was 
received  with  great  honour,  lodged  again  In  the  Savoy,  and  was  a 
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(reqaentgncttofEdimrdfttWeatiniiuter.  He  died  00  the  8th  of 
i^iril,  ud  the  body  im  lent  bM^  tti  F^rann  irith  iqqU  hoDOtire. 

See  FronMrt'a  Ckmidu;  Due  d'Annule,  JVWu  tf  ieeumtmU 
rdatifi  i  Jtan,  rm  dt  Ptantt,  tt  i  la  eaptinU  (1856);  A.  CovillCt  in 
L&viHC'*  Hiitoirt  dt  Framet,  vol.  iv.,  via  autluxiuet  cited  there. 

JOHN  (Zatolya)  (1487-1540),  king  of  Hunpiy,  wu  the 
■on  of  the  piUtinc  Stcfdien  Zcpo^v  «Bd  tb*  princCM  Hedwig  <rf 
Tcscben,  waA  wu  bora  it  the  caitle  o(  Siepetvir.  He  be^  hit 
public  c&Tcer  aX.  the  famoui  Rikoe  diet  of  1505,  when,  on  hi* 
motion,  the  ssiembly  decided  that  after  the  death  of  the  reigning 
king,  Wladislaus  IL,  no  foreign  prince  ahould  be  elected  king 
of  Hungary.  Henceforth  he  became  the  natimal  candidate  for 
the  throne,  wliich  his  family  had  long  coveted.  As  far  back  ai 
1491  his  mother  had  proposed  to  the  uck  king  that  his  daughUr 
Aiuie  ahould  be  committed  to  her  care  in  order,  subsequently, 
to  be  married  to  her  100;  but  WladisUtts  frnstratcd  this  project 
by  contracting  «  mauimonial  alliatwe  with  the  Habsbaip. 
In  1510  Zapolya  sued  in  penoo  for  the  hand  of  the  Mnceia 
Anne  in  vain,  aad  bis  appointment  to  the  voivody  of  Tran- 
sylvania  (1511}  was  with  the  evident  intention  of  removing 
him  far  from  Qoutt'.  In  1513,  after  a  successful  raid  in  Turkish 
tctritoir,  he  hutened  to  Buda  at  the  head  of  1000  bonemen  and 
renewed  Us  suit,  which  was  again  rejected.  In  1514  he  stamped 
out  the  dangerous  peasant  rising  under  Dozsa  (f.*.)  and  the 
tnfonal  tormenu  by  means  of  which  the  rebel  leader  was 
slowly  done  to  death  were  the  inventioit  of  Zapcdya*  With  the 
gentry,  whose  hideous  oppression  had  moved  tbe  peasantry  to 
levott,  he  was  now  more  than  ever  popular,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Wladislaus  n.,  the  second  diet  of  Rikos  (1516)  appointed  him 
the  governor  erf  the  infant  king  Louis  II.  He  now  aimed  at  the 
dignity  of  palatine  also,  but  the  council  of  state  and  the  court 
party  comlrined  against  him  and  aK>crfnted  IstvAn  BAtbory 
instead  (isi9)>  The  strife  of  factions  now  bornt  more  fieicdy 
than  ever  at  the  very  time  when  the  pressure  of  the  Turk  de- 
mai^ded  the  combinatioa  of  all  the  national  forces  againtt  a 
common  danger.  It  was  entirely  due  to  the  dilatoriness  and 
dissensions  of  Zaptdya  and  Bitbiny  that  the  great  fwtreis  vA 
Belgrade  was  captured  in  1511,  a  Iom  which  really  sealed  the 
fate  of  Hungary.  In  1511  the  diet  would  have  appc^ted  both 
Zapolya  and  Bithory  captains-general  of  the  realm,  but  the 
court  set  Zapolya  asble  and  duMe  Bitboty  only,  M  the  diets 
of  H&tvan  and  RAkos  in  isaa,  Zapolya  placed  Umsdf  at  the  bead 
of  a  confederation  to  depose  the  palwne  and  the  other  great 
officers  (rf  state,  but  the  attempt  failed.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  the  revolutionary  H&tvan  diet  drove  out  all  the  members 
of  the  onindi  of  state  and  made  Istvia  VerbOcsy,  the  great 
jurist,  nd  a  friend  of  Zapolya,  palatine.  In  the  midst  vt  this 
hopeless  anarchy,  Suleiman  L,  tlie  Magnificent,  invaded  Hungary 
with  a  countless  army,  and  the  young  lunffperishedon  the  Sddof 
Mohics  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stay  his  progress,  the  contradictory 
orders  of  Louis  II.  preventing  Zapolya  from-arriviDg  in  time  to 
torn  the  fortuoes  (rf  the  day.  The  coort  party  accnied  Urn  of 
deliberate  treachery  on  this  occasfam;  but  the  charge  must  be 
pronounced  groundlm.  His  younger  brother  George  was  killed 
at  Mohics,  where  he  was  sectHid  commander-in-chief.  Zapolya 
was  dected  king  of  Hungary  at  the  subsequent  diet  of  T(4caj 
(Oct.  14),  the  election  wis  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  SiCkca- 
fehCrvir  (lotb  of  November),  lad  he  wu  crowned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  with  the  holy  crown. 

A  struggle  with  the  rival  candidate)  the  German  king  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  at  once  ensued  (see  HoKOAftv:  HiOery)  and  it  wu  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  Turks  that  king  John  wu  able  to  exhaust  Ul 
appaaeal  and  compel  biro  to  come  to  terms.  Finally,  In  1538, 
by  the  compact  of  Nagyv&rad,  Ferdinand  recognized  John  uUng 
of  Hungary,  but  secured  the  ri^t  of  succession  on  his  death. 
Neverthieless  John  broke  the  compact  by  hequrathlng  the  king- 
dom to  Us  infant  son  John  Siglsmnnd  under  TnAlsh  imtection. 
John  was  the  last  natkmil  king  of  Hungary.  His  merit,  as  a 
statesman,  liea  in  his  stout  vindication  of  the  national  iodepen* 
dcnce,  though  without  the  assistance  of  bis  great  minister  Gy&rgy 
Utiescnovich,  better  known  u  "  Fiater  George "  (Cardinal 
MiTtinuni  {<#.),  this  would  have  been  impoaible.  Indiicctly 


he  contributed  to  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Hungary  by 
admitting  the  Turk  u  a  friend. 

See  Vitmot  Fraknoi,  I7ii|«ini  tor  itr  Sckiaekl  M  MekSci  (Buch- 
pcU,  i8d6) ;  L.  Kupelwieser,  DU  Kdmpft  Unmatus  mit  it*  Otmamem 
fai  tur  ScUaekt  bei  UoUct  (Vienna,  iftas):  ignaci  Actidy,  HiOaej 
^  Ikt  UuntarioM  AelM,  voL  1.  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  i90>-t9a4). 

JOHN  OF  BBIBHHB  (c.  1148-1337),  king  of  Jerusalem  aad 
Latin  emperor  of  ConsUntim^ile,  wu  a  man  of  sixty  years  of 
age  before  he  began  to  play  any  considerable  part  in  history. 
Destined  originally  for  the  Church,  he  had  preferred  to  become  a 
knitfu,  and  in  forty  years  of  tournamenu  and  fights  be  had 
won  himadf  a  con^derable  rqMitation,  irtien  in  t>o8  envoys 
came  from  the  Holy  Land  to  ask  Phil^  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  to  sdea  one  of  his  barons  u  husbaiid  to  the  heiras. 
and  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  of  Jerusalem.  Philip  selected  John 
of  Bridute,  and  promised  to  support  him  in  hit  new  diipiity. 
In  uio  JtdiD  married  the  bdress  Mary  (daugliterof  ?tf*»"t  and 
Conrad  of  Montfemt),  usuming  the  title  <rf  king  in  right  of  his 
wife.  In  nil,  after  some  desultory  operations,  be  concluded 
a  six  years'  truce  with  Malik-el-Adil;  in  laia  he  kat  his  wife, 
who  left  him  a  daughter,  Isabella;  soon  afterwards  be  married 
an  Armenian  princess.  In  the  fifth  crusade  (i  118-1  >ii).  be  was 
a  prominent  figure.  The  legate  Pclagius,  however,  clahned  ibe 
command;  and  insisting  on  the  advance  from  Damietta,  in 
spite  of  tlie  warnings  of  King  John,  he  reused  to  accept  the 
favouraUe  terms  of  the  sulun,  u  the  king  advised,  until  it  w«s 
too  late.  After  the  failure  of  the  crusade,  King  John  came  to 
the  WeM  to  obtain  lie^  for  his  kingdom.  In  trsj  he  met 
Honorius  IIL  and  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  at  F^rentino,  where, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  connected  more  dosdy  with  the  Holy 
Land,  Frederick  was  betrothed  to  J<dm's  daughter  'Mtfrila. 
now  lidrcu  of  tlie  kingdom.  After  tbe  meeting  at  Foentino, 
John  went  to  France  and  England,  finding  litUe  eonsrfitioo; 
and  thence  he  travelled  to  Compostella,  where  he  married  a 
new  wife,  Berengaria  of  Castile.  After  a  visit  to  Germany  be 
returned  to  Rome  (iiaj).  Here  Ite  received  a  demand  from 
Frederk^  IL  (who  had  now  married  IsabdhO  that  he  ahoold 
abandon  his  title  and  dignity  of  king,  wlddt— so  Frederick 
claimed — bad  pasted  to  himidf  along  with  the  hdrcas  of  tbe 
kingdom.  John  was  now  a  septuagenarian  "  king  in  exile,"  bat 
he  was  still  vigorous  enough  to  revenge  bimsdf  on  Frederick, 
by  commanding  the  pifMl  troops  iriiich  attacked  aouthen  Italy 
during  the  emperor's  absence  on  the  sixth  crusade  (taiS-iaig). 
In  I S19  John,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  wu  lasted  by  the  barons 
of  tbe  Latin  em[^  of  Constantinople  to  become  emperor,  on 
condition  that  Baldwin  of  Courtenay  should  marry  his  secaod 
dau^iter  and  succeed  him.  For  nine  years  he  ruled  in  Onstantt- 
nople,  and  in  1 135,  with  a  few  tioopa,  he  repelled  a  great  dege 
of  the  dty  by  Vataces  of  Nicaea  and  Azen  of  Bulgaria.  After 
this  lut  feat  of  arms,  which  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by 
the  Latin  chroniders,  who  compare  him  to  Hector  and  the 
Maccabees,  John  died  in  Ibe  habit  of  a  Fraodican  friar.  An 
aged  paladin,  somewhil  uxorious  and  always  penniless,  he  wu  a 
typical  knight  emnt,«4K»e  wanderings  led  him  all  over  Eun|K, 
and  planted  him  succcisivdy  on  the  thrones  of  Jerasalem  ud 
Conriantinoplc. 

The  itory  of  Tohn't  cancf  must  be  sooght  narthr  Is  Uatories  of 
tbe  kiiqidom  oT  Jeraiatem  aad  of  the  Latin  Bmpue  of  the  East. 

Krtly  in  mooocniplu.  Amonc  them,  of  widch  R.  Rttritht  gives  a 
C  (GeifkithU  3tt  KinifftklitJtnualim,  p.  699,  a.  S)<  Me  cwciallj 
that  of  E.  de  Montcarmeti  Vn  dMolkr  4u  Umpi  pistt  (Limnfe^ 
1876  and  lUt). 

iOHH  m.  (Sonnn)  (1614-1696),  king  of  Pobad.  wu  the 
ddest  son  of  James  Sobicski,  cutdlao  of  Cracow,  and  Tbeofila 
Danillowictowna,  grand-daughter  ol  the  great  Betman  Zol- 
kiewskL  After  bdag  educated  at  Cracow,  he  made  the  grud 
tour  with  his  bnilier  MaA  and  returned  to  Pdand  in  1648^ 
He  served  against  Chmidnidd  and  the  Coeiafirt  and  wu  pteaott 
at  the  battles  of  Beresteciko  (1651)  and  Batoka  (1651),  bat 
wu  one  of  the  first  to  desert  his  unhi^ipy  country  when  invaded 
by  tbe  Swedes  in  r654,  and  actually  ssibted  tbcm  to  coaqoer  tbe 
Prussian  ^ovinces  in  1635.  He  letumcd  to  Us  lawful  1 " 
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in  the  Idlowing  jmr  lad  a«iated  Cnnieckl  In  Ui  difficult 
tuk  of  expelling  Chailea  X.  of  Sweden  from  the  central  PidUh 
provinces.  For  his  subsequeat  acrvices  to  King  John  Cssimir, 
tspeoM^y  in  the  Ukraine  Kgsinst  the  Taun  and  Coaucks, 
be  leceived  the  grand  bitui  of  the  ciown,  or  conunandenhip- 
in-diief  (1668).  He  had  already  (iMs)  aucneded  CaanUecfci 
aa  acting  commander-in-chief.  Sobiakl  had  well  earned 
these  diitinaioiu  by  his  extraordinuy  military  capacity,  but 
he  was  now  to  exhiUt  a  leas  [leasing  side  of  his  character.  He 
was  in  faa  »  typical  represenutive  of  the  unscmpulous  telf- 
ic^ng  Poliah  magnate*  of  the  iTth  century  who  were  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  emythiog.  thehr  country  included,  to  their 
own  ^vate  ambition.  At  the  election  diet  erf  1669  he  accepted 
Urge  bribes  from  Louis  XIV.  to  support  one  of  the  French  candi^ 
dates;  after  the  election  of  Mtchad  Wlsniowie^  (Jane  ig, 
i66ri  he  openly  osn^ritcd,  again  in  the  Ftandi  interest,  against 
his  hwfnl  sovereign,  and  that  too  at  the  very  tiine  when 
the  Turk  was  ravaging  the  southern  frontier  irf  the  republic 
Michael  was  the  feeblest  monarch  the  Poles  could  have  placed 
npoo  the  ^throne,  and  SobksU  deliberately  attempted  to  make 
gowcnunent  of  any  kind  Impomihle.  He  formed  a  teagne  with 
the  primate  PrannowskI  and  other  tiaiton  to  dethraoe  the 
king;  when  (1670)  the  plot  was  discovered  and  partidpation 
in  it  repudiated  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  traitors  sought  the  help  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  against  their  own  Justly  indignant 
countiymen.  Two  yeaia  Uur  the  nme  tnlton  agabi  oooqilred 
against  the  king,  at  the  very  tlms  when  the  Turia  had  defeated 
S^bieski't  unsupported  lieutenant,  LuzecU,  at  Czertwerty- 
wonka  and  captured  the  fortress  of  Kamieniec  (Karaeoetz- 
Podtdskiy),  the  key  of  south-eaitetn  Poland,  while  Lemberg  was 
only  saved  by  the  valour  of  Ellas  Landd.  The  unh^py  king 
did  the  only  thing  poBsiUe  In  the  draunstancea.  He  summoned 
the  tmumia  pospelUt,  or  national  armed  assembly;  but  it  failed 
to  assemble  in  time,  whereupon  hfkhaet  was  constrained  to 
dga  the  diigmccful  peace  of  Bncxacc  (Oct.  17, 1673}  whereby 
Mand  ceded  to  the  Porte  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine  with  Fodolin 
and  Kaxalralec.  Aroused  to  duty  by  a  aeries  of  disasters  for 
which  be  himself  was  primarily  responsible,  Sobieaki  now 
hastened  to  the  frontier,  and  won  four  victories  in  ten  days. 
But  be  could  not  recow  Kamicniec,  and  when  the  Utmma  pot- 
paliu  met  at  Golenba  and  ordered  an  Inquhy  faito  tbe  oonduct 
of  Sobieaki  and  his  accomcAces  be  frustrated  all  their  ell«u  by 
summoning  a  counter  oonfederatioB  to  meet  at  SsoebrscsEyn. 
Powerless  to  oppose  a  rebel  who  was  at  the  same  time  com- 
mander-in-chief, both  the  king  and  the  diet  had  to  give  way,  and 
a  compromise  was  come  to  whereby  the  peace  of  Bueaaei  was 
repndiated  and  Sobicski  was  given  a  duwca  td  rcbabQitatlng 
himself,  which  he  did  by  bia  brilliant  victory  over  an  immense 
Turkish  boat  at  Khotin  (Nov.  le,  1673).  The  same  day  King 
Uicbxel  died  and  Sobieski,  determined  to  secure  the  throne 
for  himself,  baatened  to  tbe  capital,  thong^  Tatar  bands  were 
swarming  over  the  frontier  and  the  whole  situation  was  acutely 
periloiis.  Appearing  at  the  elective  diet  of  1674  at  the  head 
of  6000  veterans  he  overawed  every  other  competitor,  and 
despite  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Lithuanians  was  elected 
king  on  the  list  of  May.  By  this  time,  however,  the  stale  of 
ihtnp  in  the  Ukraine  waa  so  alarming  that  Ibe  new  king  had  to 
hasten  to  the  front.  Aaafaled  by  French  diplomacy  at  the  Porte 
(Louis  XIV.  desring  to  cmfrfoy  Poland  against  Austria),  and  his 
own  skilfut  negotiations  with  tbe  Tatar  khan,  John  III.  now 
tried  to  follow  the  example  of  Wlsdislaus  IV.  by  leaving  the 
guardianship  of  tbe  Ukraine  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks, 
while  he  assembled  as  many  regulars  and  militiamen  as  possible 
at  Lcmbeq,  whence  he  might  hasten  with  adequate  forces  to 
defend  whichever  of  the  provinces  of  the  Republic  might  be  in 
most  danger^  But  the  appeal  ot  the  king  was  like  the  voice  of 
one  ayian  in  the  wHdemeaa,  and  not  one  gentleman  in  a  hundred 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  fatbeiland.  Even  at  the  end 
vt  Augott  Sobieaki  had  but  3000  men  at  Us  dbposol  to  oppose  to 
60,000  Turks.  Only  his  superb  strategy  and  tbe  heroic  devo- 
tion tA  his  lieutenants— noubly  the  converted  Jew,  Jan  Samuel 
Puzanowski,  who  held  the  Ottoman  army  at  bay  for  eleven  days 
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behind  the  wall*  of  Tkcmboirit— tnaUcd  the  king  to  removn 
"  tbe  pagan  yoke  from  our  shoulders  and  he  returned  to  be 
crowned  at  Cracow  on  the  14th  of  February  1676.  In  October 
1676,  in  his  entrenched  camp  at  Zaravno,  he  with  13,000  men 
withstood  80,000  Turks  for  three  weeks,  and  recovered  by  q>ccial 
treaty  two4hirds  of  the  Ukraine  bttt  without  "''^if^'fr  (treaty 
of  Zaravno,  Oct.  16, 1676). 

Having  now  secured  peace  abroad  Sobieaki  waa  dedroua  of 
strengthening  Poland  at  home  by  establishing  absolute  mon- 
arch/; but  Louis  XIV.  looked  coldly  on  the  project,  and  from 
tUs  time  fMth  the  old  familiar  rdations  between  the  republic 
and  the  Frcnd  numarchy  were  strained  to  bnaking  point, 
though  the  final  rupture  <^d  not  come  till  1681  on  the  arrival 
of  tbe  Austrian  minister,  ZerowskI,  at  Warsaw.  After  renting 
every  attenq>t  of  tbe  French  court  to  draw  him  Into  the  anti- 
Hahahwn  league,  Sobicski  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Leopold  a^inst  the  Turks  (Hardi  31,  r683), 
which  was  tbe  prriude  to  the  moat  glorious  episode  of  his  life, 
tbe  relief  of  Vienna  and  the  liberation  of  Hungary  from  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  The  epoch-making  vlctoiy  of  the  latb  of  Sep- 
tember 1683  was  ultimately  decided  Iqr  tin  charge  of  the  Polish 
cavalry  led  by  Sobicdd  in  pemm.  Unfntunatdy  Poland 
profited  little  or  nothing  by  thl*  great  triumph,  and  now  that 
she  had  broken  the  back  of  the  enemy  she  was  left  to  fight 
the  common,  enemy  In  the  Ukraine  with  whatever  iittittani^ 
ihe  could  otrtain  from  tbe  unwilling  and  tmicady  Mnioovita. 
The  last  twelve  years  of  tbe  reign  of  John  HI.  were  a  period  of 
unmitigated  humiliation  and  dbaster.  He  now  reaped  to  the 
full  the  harvest  of  treason  and  rebellion  which  he  himself  had 
sown  so  lAundantly  during  the  first  forty  yean  of  his  life.  A 
ticuonable  senate  secretly  plotting  his  dctbtonemcnt,  a  mutinous 
diet  rejecting  tbe  most  necesfaiy  reforms  for  fear  of  "  riM<da- 
tism,"  ungrateful  aUiea  who  profited  exclusively  by  his  victories 
— these  were  his  inseparable  companions  during  tbe  remainder  of 
Us  Ufe.  Nay,  at  last  bis  evil  destiny  pursued  him  to  the  tMttk- 
fiald  and  Us  own  borne.  Hit  last  campaign  (in  1696^  was  an 
utter  failure,  and  the  last  years  <rf  Us  Ufe  wm  emUttered 
by  the  violence  and  the  intrigues  of  bis  dotingly  beloved  wife, 
Marya  Kazimiera  d'ArquIen,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
James,  Alexander  and  (Jwistantine.  He  died  on  the  17th  <^ 
Jane  1696,  a  disilliirioned  and  brAen-henrted  old  man. 
See  TadeiisB  Korxoo,  ArlMHt  end  JrMMnws  ^  Jokn  SobttM 
-  B):  E.  H.  R.  T^th«i£  Jefca  5bMMM  (Qafoid, 
'alucewtU,  A  Tchhujs  Ancfc  ^"^^  s£^^ 


(PoL)  (Cracow,  1808):  E.  H.  R.  T^thanh  Jefci  SMakt  (Qafoid, 
laSi);  Kaiimien  WalucewtU,  AnUm^  Anch  Fanin  Again. 
1674-1696,  V.  (Cracow.  1881};  Ludwik  HotrLellwa,  /eM  ANwM 
awiHUJima  (PtL)  (Cnrnw,  1889-1885);  Kasbniers  WaHasewaU, 
'  'London,  I89B);  GeoiK  Rieder.  Jefara 


im  iPim  (^nenim,  iSia).  (R.i<.  B.) 

JOWK  I.  (1357-1433).  king  of  Portugal,  tbe  natural  son  of 
Pedro  I.  (<f  JuttitiHro),  was  bom  at  LislMm  on  the  aind  of 
April  1357,  and  In  1364  was  created  grand-master  of  Avlz.  On 
the  death  of  his  lawful  brother  Ferdinand  I.,  without  male  issue, 
in  October  1383,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  Ibe 
succession  for  Beatrice,  tbe  only  cUld  of  Ferdinand  I.,  who  as 
heiress-apparent  had  been  married  to  John  I.  of  Castile  (Spain), 
but  the  popular  vdce  dedared  against  an  arrangement  by  which 
Portugal  would  virtually  have  become  a  Spanish  province,  and 
John  was  after  violent  tumults  proclaimed  protector  and  regent 
in  the  following  December.  In  April  1385  be  waa  unanimously 
chosen  king  by  the  estates  of  the  realm  at  Cofmbra.  The  king  ot 
Castile  invaded  Portugal,  but  his  army  was  compeUed  by 
pestilence  to  withdraw,  and  subsequently  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Aljubarrota  (Aug.  14,  1385)  (he  stability  of  John's 
throne  was  permanently  secured.  Hostilities  continued  ioter- 
millcntly  until  John  of  Castile  died,  without  leaving  lisae  by 
BestTTce,  In  r390.  Meanwhile  the  king  ol  Portugal  went  on 
consolidating  the  power  of  tbe  crown  at  home  and  the  influence 
of  the  nation  abnMd.  In  1415  Ceuta  was  taken  from  the  Moon 
by  his  sons  who  had  been  bom  to  him  by  his  wife  Pbilippa, 
daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  ^>ecially  disltnguisbed 
in  the  uege  was  Prince  Ileniy  (q.w.)  afterwards  generally  known 
as  "the  Navigator."  John  I.,  sometimes  sumamed  "the 
Great,"  and  sometimes  "  father  of  bu  country,"  died  on  tbe 
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nth  of  August  1433,  in  the  forty'dgbth  year  of  a  tdgn  which 
liad  been  characteiized  by  great  prudence,  ability  and  tuccew; 
be  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  or  Duarte,  so  named  out  of 
compliment  to  Edward  III.  of  En^and. 

See  I.  P.  Oliveira  Martina,  Ot  fiUut  it  D.  /«b  I.MaAAMait 
Nun'  Ahartt  (Uabon,  and  ed.  1894}- 

JOHH II.  (1455-1495),  the  Perfea,  king  of  Portugal,  succeeded 
his  father,  Alpbonso  V.,  in  Augutt  I48i-  Hi*  first  business 
was  to  ciutafl  the  oveigiown  power  fd  his  aristocnqr;  note- 
wmthy  Incidents  In  the  contest  were  the  execution  (14^)  of 
the  duke  of  Biaganza  ita  coneq>ondence  with  Castile,  aiul  the 
murder,  by  the  king's  own  hand,  of  the  youthful  duke  of  Viscu 
for  consiHracy.  This  reign  was  signalistd  by  Barth^CMneu 
Ofaa^disGavnyof  theC^of  QaodHApelDi488.  HuiUme 
rivalry  kd  to  diq>utcs  between  Pcntugal  and  Castile  until 
their  claims  were  adjusted  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Torde^llas 
(June  7,  1494).  John  II.  died,  without  leaving  mate  issue,  fn 
October  1495,  ud  was  succeeded  by  his  biotber-ln4aw 
Enuumiel  (Hanod)  I. 

See  J.  P.  Oivdra  BlarUos,  0  pHiitip»  pnfiilt  (PAaa,  i89S)> 

JOBX  in,  (1503-1557},  king  of  Portu^,  was  bom  at  Lisbon, 
on  the  6th  of  June  1503,  aod  ascended  the  throne  as  succcsstn  of 
his  father  EmmaBucI  L  in  December  15)1.  In  1514  he  nanied 
Catbaine,  rister  to  Ibe  Enqwrn-  Cbatlea  V.,  who  abotdy  aftM^ 
wards  married  the  faifsata  Isabella,  John's  stater.  Succeeding 
to  the  crown  at  a  time  when  Portugal  was  at  the  height  of  its 
political  power,  and  Lisbon  in  a  position  of  commercial  impor- 
tance previoaslir  unknown,  John  IIL,  uafortunate^  for  his 
draiinionB,  became  subservient  to  the  derical  party  imonc 
bis  subjects,  with  disaatrous  consequences  to  tlie  oommcKial 
and  social  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  He  died  of  iQMplety  on 
the  6th  of  June  1557,  and  was  succeeded  fay  Us  gniKbon 
Sebastian,  then  a  chiM  ei  only  three  years. 

JOBM  IV.  (1603-1656},  the  Fortunate,  king  el  Portugal,  ms 
boin.at  VOUvidosa  In  hUrdi  1603,  sucMeded  to  tbe  dukedom 
of  Btaganxa  In  1630,  and  nunied  Luisa  de  Guman,  eldest 
of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  in  1633.  By  the 
unuimons  vnce  of  tbi  peapit  he  was  raised  to  the  thnnw  of 
Partu^(<rf  which  be  was  held  to  be  tliek^timate  heir)  at  the 
revdutim  effected  in  December  1640  against  the  E^ianish  king, 
Philip  IV.  Hb  accesuon  led  to  a  protracted  war  with  Spain, 
which  only  ended  with  the  recognition  of  Portuguese  inde> 
pendeiKe  in  a  subsequent  itiga  (1668).  died  00  tbe  6th  ^ 
November  1656,  and  was  sucneded  by  his  Mm  A^ihouo  VL 

JOHM  V.  (1689-1750),  king  of  Portugal,  was  bon  at  Ud>on 
on  the  »nd  of  Octob«  1689,  and  succeeded  his  father  Pedro  U. 
in  December  1706,  being  proclaimed  on  the  ist  of  January  1707. 
One  of  bis  first  sets  was  to  inlinute  Iiis  adherence  to  the  Granid 
Alliance,  which  Ua  fiuber  bad  joined  in  170$.  Acoonlln^  bta 
general  Das  Ulnss,  along  with  Lord  Galway,  advanced  into 
Castile,  but  sustained  the  defeat  of  Almansa  (April  14).  In 
October  170S  be  married  Matia  Anna,  daughter  of  Leopold  I., 
thus  strengthening  the  alliance  with  Austria;  the  serica  of  u»- 
successful  campalpit  which  ensued  ukimatdy  terminated  in  a 
favourable  peace  with  France  in  1713  and  with  Spain  fn  1715. 
The  rest  of  bis  long  rdgn  was  charaacriicd  by  rt^al  subservience 
to  the  clergy,  the  kingdom  being  administered  by  ecdeaiastical 
persons  and  for  ecclesiastical  <^ject8  to  an  extent  that  gave 
him  tbe  best  of  ri^U  to  the  title  "  Most  Faithful  King," 
bestowed  upon  him  and  Us  successes  hy  a  bull  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  1748.  John  V.  died  on  tlie  31st  ol  July  1750,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph. 

iOHM  VI.  (1769-1836),  king  of  Portugal,  was  bota  at  Lisbon 
on  the  13th  of  May  1769,  and  received  the  title  of  prince  of 
Bradl  hi  17SS.  In  179a  he  assumed  the  rrins  of  government 
in  name  of  his  mother  Queen  Maiy  L,  who  liad  become  insane. 
He  had  been  brought  up  la  an  eccleuasiical  atmoqi>here,  and, 
bdng  naturally  of  a  somewhat  weak  and  hdpless  cbsracter, 
was  but  ill  adapted  lor  tbe  responsibilities  he  was  thus  called 
on  to  undertake.  In  1799  he  assumed  tbe  titte  of  regent,  whkb 
he  retained  until  his  mother's  death  hi  18)6.  (For  the 
political  history  of  his  regency,  see  PoktugalJ  Ina8i6  he  was 


lecognited  as  king  of  Portugal  but  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Brasili  tbe  consequent  spread  of  dissattsfaclion  resulted  in 
the  peaceful  revolution  ot  1820,  and  tbe  proclamation  of  a 
constitutional  government,  to  which  he  swon  fiddity  on  hia 
return  to  Portugal  In  iSsa.  In  the  same  year,  and  again  in 
iSij,  be  liad  to  suppress  a  rebelUon  led  by  h^  son  Don  Miguel, 
whwn  he  ultimatdy  was  compelled  to  baoidi  in  1814.  He  died 
at  Lisbon  on  the  s6th  of  Matdi  i8a6,  and  was  succeeded  by 
FednlV. 

WBM  (1801-1873),  Ung  of  Saiony,  son  o(  Prince  llaxl- 
mih'an  of  Saxony  sjid  his  wife  Caroline  of  Parma  (d.  1804),  was 
bom  at  Dresden  on  tbe  lath  of  December  iBoi.  As  a  boy  be 
took  a  keen  interest  in  literatute  and  art  (also  in  hiitoty,  law, 
and  poUtical  adence),  and  studied  with  tbe  stettest  atdour 
daaaical  and  German  Uteratuie  (Herder,  Sdilkr,  Goethe). 
He  soon  began  to  compose  poetry  himself,  and  drew  great 
inq>iration  from  a  journey  in  Italy  (iSai-iSis),  the  plcuure 
<rf  which  was  however  daikencd  by  the  death  of  his  brotbn 
Cleinena.  In  Favta  the  pifitoe  met  with  Biagioli'a  cditkm  of 
Dante,  and  tUs  gave  rise  to  bta  lifdong  and  fruitful  studies  of 
Dante.  The  first  part  his  Gennan  translation  of  Dante  was 
published  in  tSaS,  and  in  1833  appeared  the  complete  work, 
with  a  valuable  commentaiy,  which  met  with  a  great  succcsa. 
Several  new -editions  appeared  under  lita  constant  tupeivisicn, 
and  be  collected  a  complete  library  of  works  on  Dante. 

On- his  return  from  Italy  he  wu  betrothed  to  Princess  AmaBa 
of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  Josepli.  He  thus 
became  tbe  brotber-in4aw  ct  Fredoidt  William  IV.,  king  of 
Fruida,  with  whom  he  had  a  deep  and  laating  f  tiend^ipi 
Hta  irffe  AmaUa  died  mi  tbe  8th  of  November  1877,  having 
borne  him  nine  children,  two  (rf  whom,  Albert  and  George, 
later  became  kings  of  Saxony. 

On  his  return  to  Dicsden,  John  was  called  in  iSaa  to  the  fttrj 
board  of  finance  (Cfiffciiir  FiuwnMt^pmi)  and  in  1835  bccu&e 
its  vioe-imsidenL  Under  the  leadctahip  of  the  preddent, 
Frdherr  von  Hantenfid,  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
administration  and  of  political  economy,  and  laid  tbe  founda- 
tiona  of  that  cmservatism  whidi  be  retained  throughout  lif& 
These  new  activities  did  not,  however,  bitenupt  Us  Btemy  and 
artistic  stndiea.  Ha  came  Into  still  closer  relations  with  pditits 
and  government  after  hta  aOty  Into  the  privy  couocQ  in  1830. 
During  the  revolution  in  Saxony  he  helped  in  the  {vcification  of 
the  country,  became  commandant  <rf  the  new  nationd  guard, 
the  poliltcal  tendencies  of  which  he  tried  to  cbedi,  and  took 
an  exceptionally  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  con- 
stitution  of  tbe  4th  of  September  1831  and  especially  m  the 
deliberations  of  the  upper  chamber,  where  he  worked  with  ub- 
'jfgg'wg  energy  and  great  ability.  F<dlowing  tbe  example  of  his 
talhor,  he  Uughl  Us  children  in  person,  and  had  a  great  influence 
on  tbrir  eduooioa.  On  the  itih  til  August  1845,  during  a  stay 
at  Ldpsig,  the  prince  was  tbe  object  of  hostile  public  dcmoo- 
stratkms,  the  people  holding  him  to  be  the  head  of  an  allcced 
ultramontane  party  at  court,  and  the  revolution  ot  1848  com- 
polled  him  to  interrupt  Us  activities  in  tbe  upper  chanbcr. 
Immediately  after  tbe  tuppresuon  of  the  revolution  Ite  rewmed 
his  place  and  iook  part  chiefly  in  the  discussion  of  legal  questions. 
He  was  also  interested  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Gennan  his- 
torical and  archaeological  societies,  Oo  the  death  of  his  brother 
Frederick  Augustus  U..  John  became,  on  tbeQih  of  August  1S54, 
king  of  Saxony.  As  king  be  soon  won  great  popularity  owing 
to  his  simplidty,  gradousness  and  increasingly  evident  kaow- 
Icdge  of  afiain.  In  his  policy  as  regards  the  German  conledeix- 
titm  be  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  Austria.  Though  not  oppf»ei 
to  a  tefoim  at  the  federd  CMstitutlon,  he  held  that  its  main- 
tenance under  the  presidency  of  Austria  was  essential.  This 
view  be  sum>orted  at  the  assembly  of  princes  at  Frankfort  ia 
August  and  Sq>tember  1863.  He  was  unable  to  uphold  bis 
views  against  Prussia,  and  in  the  war  of  1S66  fought  00  ibc  sdc 
of  Austria.  It  was  with  difficulty  that,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  Austrian  diplomacy  succeeded  in  enabling  tbe  king  to 
reuin  his  crown.  After  1866  King  John  gradually  became  recoil 
jdled  tatbe  new  state  of  aff^.  He  entered  tbe  North  Gcmaa 
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confedention,  and  in  tbe  mi  of  i87»-7t  irttk  Fnnce  hii  tioops 
fought  with  conqucuooa  oounge.  He  died  at  Dresden,  on  Lbe 
39th  o(  October  1873. 

See  J.  PetahoMt.."  Zur  Uttentur  da  KAdIk*  lohann,"  JVnwr 
^URifr/tirStMw(niptM (1856,1859,1871,1873,  iH74);"Apboruiiien 
aber  unaem  Kfinis  J.,  "  Bole  wm  uiisiiii  (1866-1860);  Diu  BScUtim 
■MM  KAwic  Jtkaw  (Leipiu',  1867);  H.  v.  TreitKhke,  Prauiiiclu 
JaMwOeker  23  (1S69):  A.  Reumont,  "  Elono  di,  Giovsaiu,  di 
Suaonia."  Da^i  Aui  dtUa  Aefodtmia  della  Cnue»  (Florence,  1874); 
J.  P.  wti  Wintentcin.  Jckann,  Kinit  von  Sadutn  (Drexlen,  1878}, 
Awl  in  AUtenuine  DtiOuMt  Bicfrapku  (1881);  H.  Ennuch,  Die  Wet- 
HHerMMdJuLaiuUiteukiekle  (Leipi^,  t9O2};O.Kaxm0Mi,Sdtluitcke 
iGucUnUt  (Leipug,  1899,  Sanunhmg  CfiKbcn).  (J.  Hm.) 

,  JOHH  L  (d.  1394),  duke  of  Bnbant  sod  Londne,  stirnamed 
the  Vktorlous,  one  of  the  moAt  gifted  and  chivalrous  princes  of 
.his  time,  was  the  secotid  son  of  Duke  Henry  III.  artd  Aleidis  of 
Buigundy.  In.  1167  his  elder  brother  Henry,  being  infirm  of 
mind  and  body,  was  deposed  In  his  favour.  In  r)7i  John  mar- 
ried Margaret,  dau^ter  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  on  her  death 
in  childbirth  he  took  as  bis  Kcond  wife  (1 273)  Marguet  of  Flan- 
den,  daughter  of  Guy  de  Dampierre.  His  sister  Uarie  was  es- 
poused in  1375  to  Philip  III.  (the  Bold)  of  France,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  his  wn  Philip  IV.  there  were  close  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  alliance  between  Brabant  and  France. 
In  1185  John  accompanied  Philip  III.  io  his  expedition  against 
Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  but  the  duchy  of  Limbuig  was  the 
scene  of  his  chief  activity  and  greatest  successes.  After  the 
death  of  Waleran  IV.  in  1379  the  succession  to  this  duchy  was 
disputed.  His  heiress,  Ermengarde,  had  married  Reioald  I. 
count  of  Gclderland.  She  died  childless,  but  her  husband  con- 
tinued to  mle  in  Limbuig,  although  his  rights  were  diqrated 
by  Count  Adolph  of  Berg,  nephew  to  Waleran  IV.  (see  Lmnmo). 
Mot  being  strong  enough  to  eject  his  rival,  Adotph  sold  bis 
rights  to  John  of  Brabant,  and  hostilities  broke  out  in  1183. 
Harassed  by  desultory  warfare  and  endless  negotiations,  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  holding  bis  own  against  the  powerful  duke 
of  Brabant,  Reinald  made  over  his  rights  to  Henry  HI.  count  of 
Luxemburg,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Waleran  III.  of  Limburg. 
Henry  III.  was  sustained  by  the  aKhbisbop  of  Cologne  and  other 
allies,  as  well  as  by  Reinald  of  Celderiand.  The  duke  of  Brabant 
at  once  invaded  tbe  Rbinelasd  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Woeringen  near  Boon.  Here  be  was  attacked  by  the  forces 
of  tbe  confederacy  on  the  stb  of  June  iaSS.  After  a  bloody 
struggle  John  of  Brabant,  though  at  the  bead  of  far  inferior 
numbers,  was  completely  victorious.  Limburg  was  henceforth 
attached  to.  tbe  duchy  of  Brabant.  John  conioUdated  his 
conquest  by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg (1391)  John  the  Victorious  was  a  perfect  model  of  a 
feudal  prince  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  brave,  adventurous,  ex- 
celling in  every  form  of  active  eurcise,  foitd  of  display,  generous 
in  temper.  He  delighted  in  tournaments,  and  was  always  eager 
personally  to  take  part  in  jousts.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1294,  on 
the  occasion  of  some  marriage  festivities  at  Bar,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  in  an  encounter  by  Pierre  de  Bausner,  and  died  from 
tbe  effects  of  the  hurt. 

BnLiocRArBY.— H.  Barlandui,  Rerum  pitdrum  a  SrabarUiae 
ineiimt  kittoritt  umu  in  onHum  tsi6  (Louvain,  1566);  G.  C.  van  der 
Bcrghe,  Jua  U  Viilorieux,  due  de  Brabant  (1359-1394),  (Louvain. 
>SS7);  K.  F.  StalUert,  CcmA.  v.  Jan  I.  van  BraSand  en  njne  lijihak 
(BrasKls,  1S6O;  A.  Wtatm,  Li  Dme  Jmw  f  et  k  Bryant  MMt  le 
rigM  4t  u  priatt  (Brussels,  |8S9)- 

JOBV,  or  Ham  (1513-iSTO.  margrave  of  Biandenbuig^ 
COstrin,  was  tbe  younger  son  of  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  was  bom  at  TangcrmUnde  on  tbe  3td  of  August  1513. 
In  spite  of  the  ditppsiiio  AekUUa  which  decreed  tbe  iodivisi- 
bility  of  tbe  decteiate,  John  inherited  the  new  mark  of  Branden- 
bnrg  on  his  father^  death  in  July  1535.  He  had  been  brou^t  up 
as  a  strict  Catholic,  but  soon  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  and  in 
1538  ranged  himself  dcHnitely  00  the  side  of  the  Reformers. 
About  the  same  time  he  jtrioed  tbe  league  of  Schmalkaldcn;. 
hat  before  tlie  war  bnka  out  between  the  league  and  the  em- 
peror Charies  V.  the  promlsea  of  the  emperor  bad  won  liim  over 
to  the  imperial  side.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  rela- 
tiQiM  between  Joha  ud  Charlea  became  Bomewlutt  itraiocd. 


Tbe  margrave  imposed  the  TMUrim,  Issued  from  Augsburg  in 
May  1548;  and  he  was  ibc  leader  of  the  princes  who  formed  a 
league  for  the  defence  the  Lutboan  doctrines  in  Fdwuaiy 
15501  The  alBuice  of  these  princca,  however,  with  Henry  U., 
king  of  Fkuce,  doea  not  appear  to  liave  Commended  itself  to 
him  and  after  some  differences  of  opinion  with  Maurice,  electtu' 
of  Saxony,  he  returned  to  tbe  emperor's  aide.  His  remaining 
yean  were  mainly  apeat  in  the  new  mark,  which  he  ruled  car^ 
fully  and  ceonooiically.  He  added  to  iu  eatcnt  by  the  porchaae 
of  Bccskow  and  Stoihow,  and  fortified  tbe  towns  of  COstrin  and 
Pdts.  He  died  at  COstein  on  the  13th  of  January  1571.'  Hit 
wife  Catherine  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  duke  ol  Brunswick, 
and  as  he  left  no  sous  the  new  mark  paoed  on  his  death  to  hit 
nephew  John  George,  dector  of  Biaadnburg. 

See  Berg,  BaflMf*  sw  GadtkUt  dn  ifarlgr^M  Jtiam  wm 
KMrin  (Landabeig,  1903). 

JOHN  (1371-1419),  called  tbe  Fearless  (Saiu  Pern),  duke  of 
Burgundy,  ton  of  PUlip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Mar- 
garet of  Flanden,«asb(an«t  Djjon  on  tbe  >8th  of  May  1371. 
On  the  death  of  hii  maternal  grandfather  in  1384  be  recdved  the, 
title  of  count  of  Nevera,  which  be  bore  until  his  father's  death. 
Though  originally  destined  to  be  the  busbaitd  of  Catherine, 
sbter  <rf  Charles  VI.  «f  Fiance,  he  married  in  1385  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  an  illiaace  which  con- 
solidated bis  podtimi  hi  the  NetberUnds.  In  tbe  ^ilng  of 
1396  he  took  arms  for  Hungary  against  the  Turks  and  on  the 
38th  of  September  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sultan  Bayeiid  L 
at  tbe  Uoody  battle  of  Nicopolis,  where  be  earned  his  surname 
of  "  the  Feartess."  He  did  not  recover  his  liberty  imtO  1397, 
and  then  only  by  paying  an  enormous  tanson.  He  succeeded 
his  father  b  1404,  and  Immediately  found  himself  in  conflict 
with  Louis  of  Orleans,  tbe  young  brother  of  (Carles  VI.  The 
history  of  the  following  years  is  ^led  with  tlie  strugglet  between 
these  two  iHinces  ud  with  their  attempts  to  sdie  the  authority 
In  the  name  of  the  demented  king.  JtAm  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
the  dauphin  Louis,  and  by  betrothing  his  son  Philip  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cbariet  VL  Like  hb  lather,  be  looked  tot  support  to 
the  popular  party,  to  tbe  tiadeanen,  partlculariy  the  powofiil 
gild  of  tbe  bntcbm,  and  also  to  tbeoniveisity  of  Paris.  In  1405 
he  opposed  in  the  royal  council  a  scheme  taxation  proposed 
by  the  duke  of  Oricana,  which  was  nevertheless  adopted^ 
Louis  retaliated  by  refusing  to  sanction  tbe  duke  of  Burgundy's 
projected  expedition  againit  Calais  whereupon  Jtim  quitted 
the  court  in  chagrin  on  the  pretext  of  taking  up  h^  mother^ 
heritage.  He  was,  however,  called  back  to  the  council  to  find 
that  the  duke  of  Orieans  and  the  queen  had  carried  off  the 
dauphhi.  John  succeeded  m  bringing  beck  the  daiq>hin  to 
Paris,  and  opoi  war  lecmni  Immbtent  between  the  two  princes. 
But  an  arrangement  was  effected  In  October  1405,  and  hi  1406 
John  was  made  by  royal  decree  gttardian  of  tbe  dauphin  and  the 
king's  children. 

The  struggle,  however,  soon  revived  with  increased  force. 
Hostilities  had  been  resumed  with  En^nd;  the  duke  of  Orieans 
had  squandered  the  money  raised  for  John's  eipedition  against 
Calais;  and  the  two  rivals  broke  out  into  open  threats.  On  the 
3otb  of  November  1407  their  uncle,  the  dulce  of  Berry,  brought 
about  a  solemn  lecondiiation,  but  three  days  later  Louis  was 
assassmated  by  John's  orders  in  the  Rue  Bsri>ette,  Paris.  Jidui 
at  first  sought  to  conceal  his  share  in  tbe  murder,  but  ultimately 
decided  to  confess  to  his  uncles,  and  abruptly  left  Paris.  His 
vassals,  however,  showed  themselves  determined  to  support  him 
in  his  Struggle  against  the  avengers  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
The  court  decided  to  negotiate,  and  called  upon  the  duke  to 
return.  John  entered  Paris  In  triumph,  and  instruacd  tbe 
Franciscan  theologian  Jean  Petit  (d.  1411)  to  pronounce  an 
apology  for  the  murder.  But  he  was  soon  called  back  to  bis 
estates  by  a  rising  of  the  peopleof  UCge  against  bis  brother-in-law, 
the  bishop  of  that  town.  "The  queen  and  the  Orleans  party  took 
every  advantageof  hisahsenM  and  bad  Fetit's  discouise  solemnly 
refuted.  John's  victory  over  the'  Litgeob  at  Hasbain  on  ibe 
sjid  <tf  September  1408,  enabled  him  to  tetuin  to  Paris,  where  be 
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vu  Riaauted  to  hb  andoit  privOcsa.  By-  tbe  pnn  of 
Chutns  (March  9,  1409)  the  king  abnlwd  him  fram  the 
crime,  and  Vtlentiu  Vbconti,  tbe  wMow  of  the  nunlered  dvke, 
uid  her  diildren  pledged  thenuelvcs  to  a  reooadli&tion;  while  u 
edict  of  the  a7th  of  December  1409  gave  John  the  guardJanihip 
id  the  duphin.  NevertlideB,  a  atw  leifue  waa  formed  agaiait 
the  dvhe  of  BmBimdjr  in  the  bllowini  year,  principally  at  the 
of  Bernard,  oonnt  of  Armafnac,  froin  whom  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Buisundiana  took  its  name.  The  peace  of 
BicCtre  (Nov.  3,  1410)  prevented  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
inumuch  at  the  putic*  were  enjoined  by  its  term  to  return 
to  tbdr  catatca;  but  to  r4tt,  fa  ouequnoe  of  nvagea  00m- 
nltted  by  the  Anaagnut  to  the  cuvlrou  ol  Paria,  the  duke  of 
Buiipmdy  was  called  back  to  Puis.  He  relied  more  than  ever 
on  the  support  of  the  popular  party,  which  then  obtained  the 
icffwinlng  tMraiunwa  CabtdtiimiM  (to  called  from  Simon 
Cabodw,  a  ^omlnent  menber  of  the  gild  of  the  butcben). 
But  the  bloodthirsty  attmu  of  the  pop«ditoe  twooght  a  diange. 
John  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Burgundy  (August  1413), 
and  the  university  of  Paris  and  John  Genon  once  more  cen- 
mred  Petit's  propodtions,  which,  but  for  the  lavish  bribes  of 
■aoney  and  winea  offered  by  John  to  tht  pfclate%  would  have 
been  sdennly  condemned  at  the  coundl  of  Cowtance  John's 
attitude  was  undecided;  he  negotiated  with  the  court  and  also 
with  the  F.ngli'l'i  who  had  just  renewed  hostilities  with  France. 
AUhmigh  he  talked  of  belptog  bis  sovereign,  his  troops  took  no 
pBitinthebittleof Agincourt(i4i5}t«liere,bowever,two  of  his 
brotbeis,  Anthony,  duke  at  Brabant,  and  Phil^  count  of 
Neven,  fell  fighting  for  France. 

In  141}  John  made  an  attack  on  Paris,  which  itStd  through 
his  loiter^  at  IJ^ny;  *  but  on  the  joth  td  May  1418  a  traitor, 
one  Peninet  Ledcrc,  opened  the  ptea  of  Pub  to  the  Burgnndian 
captain,  VUliera  de  lisle  Adam.  The  daupUn,  afterwards  King 
Charles  VI.,  fled  from  the  town,  and  John  betook  himself  to  the 
king,  who  promised  to  forget  the  past.  John,  however,  did 
nothing  to  prevent  the  surrender  <rf  Rouen,  whkh  had  been 
beajeged  by  the  Engjlsh,  and  oa  wUdi  the  bte  o(  the  kingdnn 
teemed  to  dqiend;  and  the  town  was  taken  to  1419.  The 
dauphin  then  decided  on  a  recondliatiwi.  and  on  the  itth  <rf 
July  the  two  princes  swore  peace  on  the  bridge  of  Pouilly,  near 
Hdun.  On  the  ground  that  peace  was  not  sufficiently  aanred 
by  the  PoutOy  meetiac,  a  bcsh  latervlew  was  pfopoaed  by  the 
danphto  and  took  place  on  the  lath  of  September  1419  on  the 
bridge  of  Montereaa,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  felled 
with  an  an  by  Tanneguy  du  Chastel,  one  of  the  dauphin's 
cbmpanltma,  ud  done  to  death  by  the  other  members  of  the 
4»iip|ija't  cHUt.  His  body  waa  fint  bailed  at  Montcicau  and 
afterwards  temoved  to  Uie  Chaitrenae  ci  Difoa  and  placed  in 
a  magnificent  tmnb  sculptured  by  Juan  de  la  Hnerta;  the  tomb 
was  afterwards  transfened  to  the  museum  in  the  MMf  dt  wiUt. 
■  By  bis  wife,  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  he  had  one  swMpbilip  the 
Good,  who  Mcoeeded  him;  and  seven  daughter*— Margaict, 
who  nurried  fa  1404  Loids,  son  of  Charles  VI.,  and  fa  1413 
Arthur,  earl  of  Richmoud  and  afterwards  duke  td  Brittany; 
Mary,  wife  al  Adolph  of  Cleves;  Catherine,  promised  in  1410 
to  a  son  of  Louis  of  Anjov;  Isabella,  wife  of  Olivier  de  ChfttiUoo, 
count  of  PenthUvre;  Joanna,  who  died  yoong;  Anne,  who  nur- 
ried John,  duke  of  Bedftord,  fa  14)3;  utd  Agnes,  frito  mairied 
Charles  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  fa  1415. 

'  See  A.  C.  P.  Baroo  de  Barante,  HiOoirt  da  diut  i*  BMnttm, 
(BruMcU,  1835-1836);  B.  ZeHer,  Imhi  ftamu  d  /m  «tu  Av 
(Pari*.  1686);  andE.  Petit,  AMMn i* PhOipft k Harii Hdt/mm 
■tVuPnr  (Paris,  lIBS).  (R.  Pa) 

/JOHli  (1468-1531),  called  the  Steadfast,  elector  of  Saiony, 
jfourth  son  of  the  elector  Ernest,  was  bom  on  the  30th  ol  June 
.1468.  In  i486,  when  his  ddest  brother  became  elector  as 
Frederick  III.,  John  xeodved  a  part  of  the  patmal  fnharitanec 
and  afterwards  assisted  his  ktauman,  the  German  king  Mad- 
miliao  I.,  in  several  campaigns.  He  was  an  early  adherent  of 
Lutber,  and,  becoming  elector  of  Saxony  by  bis  brother's  death 

'  'This  Incident  eaiMd  for  Ura  amoac  the  PsrWaM  the  go»- 
temptaons  attaana  of  "  John  of  U|^>  «te  does  net  huny;" 


fa  May  isis.'wassobn  prominent  among  the  Reforsetft.  Havfag 
assisted  to  lupprcH  the  rising  led  b>  Thomaa  Munser  in  1515, 
he  helped  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  found  the  league  of 
Gotha,  formed  in  1516  for  the  protectionoftbeReformeis.  He 
wasactiveatthedietof  Spires  in  1536,  and  the  "  recess  "of  this 
diet  gave  lum  an  <qiportunity  to  reform  tbe  church  in  Saxony, 
where  a  plan  for  divine  service  was  drawn  up  by  Luther.  Tba 
assertions  of  Otto  von  Pack  that  a  league  haid  been  formed 
against  the  elector  and  his  friends  induced  John  to  ally  himself 
agsia  with  Philip  of  Hesse  fa  March  1528,  but  be  rstraioed 
Philip  from  making  an  immediate  attack  upon  their  tq^Mments. 
He  signed  the  protest  against  the  "  tcoeas  "  of  the  diet  of  Spires 
in  1539,  being  thus  one  of'  the  original  Protestants,  and  was 
actively  hostile  to  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augsbuig  in  1530. 
Having  signed  the  confes^a  of  Augsburg,  be  was  ak>ae  among 
the  electors  fa  objecting  to  tbe  electioo  of  Ferdinand,  afterwarda 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  as  king  of  tbe  Romans.  He  waa 
among  the  first  members  of  the  league  of  Sdimalkalden,  ancntcd 
to  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg  fa  1 53>,  and  died  at  Scfawcid- 
nitz  oa  the  16th  of  August  1531.  John  was  twice  married  and 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  elder  son,  John  Frederick, 
succeeded  bim  as  elector,  and  Us  younger  son  was  John  Ernest 
(d-  1553).  He  rendered  gr^t  services  to  tbe  Protestant  cause 
in  its  mtancy,  but  as  a  Lutheran  resolutdy  refused  to  arnic  to 
any  uaderttanding  with  other  opponents  of  the  older  faith. 

See  T.  Becker,  Xnrfirtt  Jeiuam  tm  Sathtai  md  stint  Brnrt—y 
W  Lulktr  (Lci[»iK,  1890);  J.  lanwen,  HUttrt  pf  tit  Cermw  PtipU 
(English  tnnsUtioR).  voL  v.  (London,  1403) ;  L.  von  Rankc,  DtuUckt 
CMMKjUf  Mt  ZtilalUr  dtr  R^ormaHom  (Leipug,  iSSs). 

JOHV,  DOM  (>54^>st8),  of  Austria,  was  the  natural  son  of 
the  emperor  Charies  V.  by  Barbara  Blomberg,  tbe  daughter  of 
an  opulent  cttiien  of  Regensburg.  He  was  bom  fa  that  free 
impoial  dty  on  the  34th  of  February  1545,  the  aoniversary  of 
his  father's  birth  and  ooronation  and  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  was  at  first  confided  under  the  name  of  Gcronimo  to  foster 
parents  of  humble  birth,  living  at  a  village  near  Madrid;  but  fa 
IS54  he  waa  tranrfcrred  to  the  charfe  of  Madalena  da  UOoa, 
the  wife  of  Don  Luis  de  Quljada,  and  was  brought  up  in  ignorance 
of  his  parentage  at  (Jutjada's  castle  <rf  Villa^rcia  not  far  from 
Valladolid.  Charles  V.  fa  a  codicil  of  his  will  recognited  Cero- 
nimo  as  his  son,  and  recommended  him  to  thecare  of  his  successor. 
In  SqMember  1559  Philip  IL  of  Spafa  publicly  recagniMd  the 
boy  as  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  he  wu  known  at  court 
as  Don  Juan  de  Austria.  For  three  years  he  was  educated  at 
Alcali,  and  had  as  school  companions  his  nephews,  the  infante 
Don  Caries  and  Aleiaader  Famese,  prince  of  Parma.  With 
Don  Carios  hb  idatim  were  cspedaQy  faiendly.  It  had  been 
Philip's  fatentfon  that  Don  J<An  should  become  a  monk,  but  he 
shewed  a  strong  inclination  for  a  soldier's  career  and  the  king 
yielded.  In  1568  Don  John  was  appofated  to  tbe  dommand  of 
a  squadron  of  33' galleys,  and  his  first  operatloos  were  against  the 
Algerian  pirates.  His  next  services  were  (1569-70)  against  the 
rebd  Uorlseos  fa  («ianada.  In  1571  a  noUer  field  of  action  ma 
<q>ened  to  him.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks  bad  led 
tbe  Christian  powers  of  the  Mediterranean  to  fear  for  the  safety 
of  the  Adriatic  A  league  between  Spafa  and  V»ice  iraa 
effected  1^  the  cffnU  of  Pope  Pins  V.  to  tcnat  the  TuAish 
advance  to  tbe  west,  and  Don  Jdm  was  named  admiral  fa  diici 
of  the  comtuned  fleets.  At  the  head  of  >o8  galleya,  6  gaDeaaaes 
and  a  number  ot  smaller  craft,  Don  John  encountered  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Lqtanto  00  the  7th  of  October  t  S7>>  "od  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Only  forty  Turkish  vemds  effected  their 
escape,  and  it  was  computed  that  35,000  of  tbrir  men  were  slain 
or  captured  while  15,000  Christian  galley  slaves  were  rdeased. 
Unfortunatriy,  through  divisions  and  jealousies  between  the 
allies,  the  fraiu  of  one  of  the  most  dedsive  naval  vktotka  fa 
history  were  to'a  great  cattcnt  Iobl. 

TUs  great  triumph  aroused  Don  John's  smbitioo  and  filled 
his  imagipation  with  schemes  of  personal  aggrandismcnt. 
He  thought  td  erecting  first  a  principality  in  Albania  and  the 
Uorea,  and  then  a  kingdom  fa  Tunis.  But  the  coocfasioB  by 
VMdca  ol  a  vspanU  peace  with  the  sultan  p«t  an  cad  U  thn 
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lei(ue,  ud  thoiigb  Don  John  captured  Tunii  in  1573,  it  wu 
again  speediiy  lou.  The  Khemet  of  Don  John  found  no  support 
In  Philip  11.,  who  refused  to  entertain  them,  and  even  withheld 
from  hb  halM>rotlttt  the  title  of  infante  of  Spain.  At  last, 
lM>wcver,liewasaiq>ointed(i576)  pivemor-generalof  the  Nether- 
lands, in  succession  to  Luis  de  Requeaeos.  The  administration 
of  the  latter  had  not  been  successful,  the  revolt  headed  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  spread,  and  at  the  time  of  Don  John's 
Domination  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  appeared  to  have  united 
the  whole  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherhmds  in  deter- 
mined opposition  to  Spao^  rule  aad  the  policy  of  Philip  II. 
The  magic  of  Don  John's  name,  and  the  great  qualities  of  which 
he  bad  given  proof,  were  to  recover  what  had  been  lost.  He 
was,  however,  now  brou|Jit  into  contact  with  an  adversary  of 
a  very  different  calibre  from  himsdf.  This  waa  William  of 
Ocuge,  whose  influence  was  now  supreme  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Pacification  of  Ghent,  which  was  really  a  treaty 
between  Holland  and  Zeeland  and  the  other  provinces  for  the 
defence  of  their  common  intercsu  against  Spanish  oppression, 
had  been  followed  by  an  agreement  between  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, known  as  the  Union  of  Brussels,  which,  though  maintain- 
ing the  Catholic  rehgion  and  the  king's  authority,  aimed  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  and  officials  from  the  Nether- 
lands. Confronted  hy  the  refuMl  <rf  the  states  general  to  accept 
him  as  governor  uolen  he anented  to  the  conditions  of  the  Pad- 
fidtion  of  Ghent,  swore  to  main  rain  the  tights  and  privileges 
«f  the  provinces,  and  to  employ  only  Ncthcrlaaden  in  bis 
service,  Don  John,  after  some  months  of  fruitless  negotiations, 
saw  himself  compelled  to  give  way.  At  Huey  on  the  iith  of 
February  tsij  he  signed  a  treaty,  known  as  the  "  Perpetual 
Edict,"  in  which  he  complied  with  these  terms.  On  the  t si  of 
May  he  made  bis  entry  into  Brusseb,  but  be  found  himself 
governor-general  only  in  name,  and  the  prince  of  Oimnge  master 
of  the  situation.  In  July  he  suddenly  betook  UmeU  to  Namur 
and  withdrew  bis  concessions.  WiUiam  of  Oimnge  forthwith 
totA  up  bis  residence  at  Brussels,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
archduke  Haitbias,  afterwards  emperor,  whom  the  states- 
geneial  accepted  as  their  sovereign.  Meanwhile  Philip  had  sent 
larse  reinforce  men t»  to  Don  John  under  the  kadenUp  of  his 
cousin  Aleiaadn  Famese^  At  the  head  <tf  a  powerful  fbroe 
Don  John  now  suddenly  attacked  the  patriot  army  at  Gcm- 
blours,  whne,  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  daring  of  Famcse,  a  com- 
plete victory  was  gained  on  the  31st  of  January  1578.  He 
could  not,  however,  follow  up  his  success  (or  lack  of  funds,  and 
was  com  pelted  to  remain  inactive  all  the  summer,  chafing  with 
Impatience  at  the  cold  indifference  with  which  his  appeals  for 
the  sinews  of  war  were  treated  by  Philip.  His  health  gave  way, 
be  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  on  the  ist  irf  October  1578,  at 
the  early  age  of  33,  Don  John  died,  hcartbrokeB  at  the  failure 
irf  all  his  suring  ambitiou,  and  at  the  repeated  proob  that  be 
bad  received  of  the  king  his  brother's  Jealousy  and  oe^ect. 

See  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell.  Don  John  Austria  tS4T-'S7S  (tUs) 
nad  the  bibliography  under  Philip  il.  or  SrAlN. 

.  MVM,  DON  (1639-1679)1  of  ADstiin,  the  younger,  reeogniied 
as  the  natural  aon  of  Miilip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  his  mother. 
Maria  Calderon,  or  Calderoiu,  being  an  actress.  Scandal 
accused  ber  of  a  prodigality  of  favours  which  must  have  rendered 
the  paternity  of  Don  John  very  dubious.  He  was,  however, 
teccfnised  by  the  klng,(ecelvcd  si  princdy  cdncatian  at  OnBn, 
and  WW  amply  endowed  with  conmanderies  in  the  ndlitaiy 
orders,  and  other  formsof  income.  Don  John  was  sent  tn  1647 
to  Naples — then  in  the  throes  of  the  popular  rising  fint  led  by 
Haaanidkt — with  a  squadron  and  a  military  force,  to  support 
the  vieecqy.  The  restoration  of  royal  authority  was  due  rather 
to  the  nhaustion  of  the  insuigenU  and  the  follies  of  their  French 
leader,  the  duke  of  Guise,  than  to  the  forces  of  Don  John.  He 
was  next  sent  as  viceroy  to  Sicily,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  1651 
to  complete  the  pacification  ot  Catalonia,  which  had  been  in 
revtril since  1640.  TheeKesscsoftbcFrench,whomtbeCatalans 
had  called  in,  had  produced  n  ruction,  and  Don  John  had  not 
much  man  to  do  than  to  preside  over  the  final  siege  <rf  Barcelomi 
mnd  the  convention  which  tenninited  the  revolt  ia  Octobw  i6j3. 
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On  both  occasionB  be  had  played  the  peacemaker,  and  this 
sympathetic  part,  combined  with  his  own  pleasant  manners 
sad  handsome  penon  with  bright  eyes  and  abundant  raven* 
black  hair — a  complete  contrast  to  the  fair  comidcsions  of  the 
Habsburgs  made  hin  a  popular  favourite.  In  1656  be  was 
sent  to  command  in  Flanders,  in  combination  with  the  prince  of 
Condf ,  then  in  revolt  against  hia  own  sovereign.  At  tlw  storming 
of  the  French  camp  at  Valenciennes  ia  1656,  Don  John  displayed 
brilliant  personal  courage  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  charge. 
^Vben,  however,  he  took  a  part  ia  the  leadership  of  the  army  at 
the  Dunes  in  the  battle  foug^it  against  Turcnne  and  the  British 
forces  sent  over  by  Cromwell  in  165S,  be  was  com^^tely  beaten, 
in  spite  ot  the  efforts  of  Condi,  whose  advice  he  neglected,  and 
of  the  hard  fighting  of  English  Royalist  exiles.  During  1661  and 
166]  he  commanded  against  the  Portuguese  ia  Estremaduta. 
The  Spanish  troops  were  ill-appointed,  irregularly  paid  and  un- 
trustworthy, but  they  were  superior  in  numben  and  some 
iHfff  Mil  were  gained.  If  Don  John  had  not  suffered  from  the 
indolence  «Uch  CUrendon,  who  knew  him,  considered  his  chief 
defect,  the  Portuguese  would  have  been  hard  prosed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  south  of  Portugal  was  overrun,  but  in  1663 
the  Portuguese  were  rdnforced  by  a  body  of  English  troops, 
and  were  put  under  the  command  of  the  Huguenot  Schomberg. 
By  him  Don  John  was  ct>mpletely  beaten  at  Estremos.  Even 
now  be  might  not  have  k»t  the  confidence  of  his  father,  it 
Queen  Mariana,  mother  of  the  sickly  infante  Carios,  the  only 
surviving  legitimate  son  of  the  king,  had  not  regarded  the  bastard 
with  dbtrust  and  dislike.  Don  John  was  removed  from  command 
and  sent  to  his  commudery  at  Consuegra.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  IV.  in  1665  Don  Jolm  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  the  goyemnwnt  of  Philip's  widow,  the  queen 
regent.  She  and  her  favourite,  the  German  Jesuit  Nithard, 
seized  and  put  to  death  one  of  bis  most  trusted  servants,  Don 
Jos(  Malladas.  Don  John,  In  return,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  rising  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  whkh  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Nithard  on  the  asth  of  February  1669.  Don  John  was,  however, 
forced  to  content  himself  with  the  viceroyalty  ^  Aragon.  In 
1677,  the  queen  mother  having  aroused  uaivenal  opposition  by 
her  ihsmrli.ai  favour  for  Fernando  de  Valenzuela,  Don 
was  able  to  drive  ber  from  court,  and  ertablish  himsdf  as  luime 
minister.  Great  h^ics  were  — tf^*'"^  of  Us  administratioa, 
but  it  proved  disappointing  and  abort. ,  Don  John  died  on  the 
17th  of  September  1679. 

The  career  of  Don  jfohn  cu  be  foOoMd  bi  J.  C.  Dnolopls  JCmmw* 
^  Spain  f6a-tj90  i834)* 

JOHM  OF  BBVKRUr.  IT  (d.  ^n),  English  bishop,  is  sdd 
to  have  been  born  of  noble  parents  at  Harpbam,  In  the  east  riding 
of  Yorkshire.  He  received  his  education  at  Canterbury  under 
Archbishop  Theodore,  the  statement  that  he  wu  educated  at 
Oxford  being  of  course  untrue.  He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of 
the  Whitt^  community,  under  St  Hilda,  and  in  687  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Hexham  and  in  705  was  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  York.  He  reugned  the  latter  see  in  718,  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  which  be  ^d  founded  at  Beveriey,  where  he  died  on 
the  7lh  of  Hay  731.  He  was  canonised  in  1037,  and  bis  feast 
is  celebrated  annually  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  7lh  of  Hay. 
Many  mincles  of  heding  we  ascribed  to  John,  whose  pu^hIs  were 
numerous  and  devoted  to  Um..  He  was  celebrated  for  bis 
schohmhip  as  weU  as  for  Us  virtues. 

The  following  works  are  ascribed  to  John  by  J.  Bale:  Pro  £wa 
txpontmda  (an  exposition  of  Luke) :  Homiliat  in  aantdia;  Etisletu 
ltd  HertbaldHm,  Atidnam.  tt  BtrliHum:  and  Epiileia*  ad  Hyldam 
obbatisiam.  SccBfebyFalcard,baMdonBcde.ioiicla55.£e0aiid.; 
apl  J.  Raioe'a  FuH  Oanatua  (i«6,i). 

JOHK  OP  THE  CROM,  IT  (i54>-i59t),  Spanish  mystic, 
was  bom  at  Ontiveros  (Old  Castile)  on  the  a4th  of  June  1542. 
He  became  a  professed  Carmelite  in  1564,  and  was  ordained 
priest  at  Salamanca  in  1567.  He  met  with  much  opposition  in 
hb  eSorU  to  introduce  the  reforms  proposed  by  St  Theresa,  and 
was  more  than  once  Imprisoned.  Hia  real  name  was  Juan  de 
Vepei  y  Alvaret;  in  religion  he  was  known  as  Juan  de  San 
Matiu  till  I  j68,  «iten  be  adopted  the  name  of  Juan  de  In  Crus. 
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Broken  by  penecuUon,  he  ms  lent  to  the  monastery  of  Dbeda, 
where  be  died  fn  1591;  his  Obras  etpiriiuaUt  were  published 
posthumously  in  1618.  He  wss  beatified  in  1674  and  canonized 
OD  the  a 7th  of  December  1716.  The  lofty  symbolism  of  his  prose 
is  frequently  obscure,  but  his  lyrical  verses  are  distinguished  for 
their  rapturous  ecstasy  and  beauty  of  expression. 

Some  of  hU  poems  have  been  translated  with  great  succcfi  by 
Arthur  Svmont  in  Imates  of  Ccod  and  Eeil;  the  moct  convenient 
edition  of  his  work*,  which  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  it  that 
contained  in  vol.  xvi.  of  the  BMioteca  ie  avlora  espvftoUt. 

.  JOHH  OF  ASIA  (or  or  Ephesds),  k  leader  of  the  Monophyute 
Syriac-speaking  Church  in  the  tib  century,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  of  SyriaC  historians.  Bom  a t  Acoid  ( Diarbekr) 
about  505,  he  was  there  ordained  as  a  deacon  in  sig>  but  in  534 
we  find  him  in  Palestine,  and  in  535  he  passed  to  Comiantinople. 
The  cause  of  his  leaving  Amid  was  probably  either  the  great 
pestilence  which  broke  out  there  in  534  or  the  furious  persecution 
directed  against  the  Monophysites  by  Ephraim  (patriarch  of 
Aatioch  519-544)  and  Abraham  (bishop  of  Amid  c.  530-541). 
Id  Constantinople  he  seems  10  have  early  won  the  notice  of 
Justinian,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  whose  policy  was  the  coo- 
■otidation  of  Eastern  Christianity  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
heathen  power  of  Persia.  John  is  said  by  Barhebraeus  (Chron. 
ted.  i.  igs)  to  have  succeeded  Antbimus  as  Monopbysite  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.'  Anyhow  he 
enjoyed  the  emperor's  favour  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  565 
and  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  was  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  Monophysite  Church.  He  was  also 
•ent,  with  the  rank  of  bbhop,  on  a  mission  for  the  convenion  of 
such  heathen  as  remained  in  Asia  Minor,  and  informs  us  that  the 
number  of  those  whom  he  baptized  amounted  to  70,00a  He  also 
built  a  large  monastery  at  Tralles  on  the  hills  skirting  the  valley 
of  the  Meander,  and  more  than  90  other  monasteries.  Of  the 
mission  to  the  Nubians  which  he  promoted,  though  he  did  not 
himself  visit  their  country,  an  interesting  account  is  given  in 
the  4th  book  of  the  3rd  nan  of  bis  History}  In  546  the  emper9r 
entrusted  him  with  the  task  Of  rooting  out  the  secret  practice  of 
Idt^try  in  Constantinople  ud  iu  neighbourhood.  But  his 
fortiues  changed  soon  after  the  accession  of  Justin  n.  About 
571  Paul  of  Asia,  the  orthodox  or  Chalcedonian  patriarch,  began 
(with  the  sanction  of  the  emperor)  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the 
Uonophysite  Church  leaders,  and  John  was  among  those  who 
tuSered  most.  He  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  sufferings 
In  prison,  his  loss  of  civil  rights,  &c.,  in  the  third  part  of  bis 
History.  The  latest  events  recorded  arc  of  the  date  585,  and  the 
author  cannot  have  lived  much  longer-,  but  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  nothing  is  known. 

John'i  main  work  was  hit  EccUstastieal  History,  which  covered 
more  than  six  centuries,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  585. 
It  was  composed  in  three  parts,  each  conlainine  gix  books.  The 
first  part  sccma  to  have  wholly  perished.  The  second,  which 
extended  from  Thcodosius  II.  to  the  6lh  or  7th  year  of  Justin  II., 
was  (as  R.  Nau  has  recently  proved)  *  reproduced  m  full  or  almost  Jn 
full,  in  John's  own  words,  in  the  third  part  of  the  Chronidc  which  was 
till  lately  attributed  to  the  patriarch  Dionysius  Telmaharcnsis,  but 
U  irally  the  work  of  an  unknown  compiler.  Of  this  second  division 
of  John's  Hillary,  in  which  he  had  probably  incorporated  the  so- 
called  Chronitle  of  Joshua  the  Stylitc,  considerable  portions  are 
found  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.  Add.  14647  and  14650,  and  these 
have  been  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Land's  Anecdola 
Sytiaca.  But  the  whole  is  more  compteiely  presented  in  the  Vaiican 
MS.  (cliii.),  which  contains  the  tnird  lurt  of  the  Ckroniile  of 
pseudo-Dionysius,  'The  third  part  of  John's  hisiory,  which  is^a 
detailed  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  events  which  happened  in 
571-585,  as  well  as  of  some  earlier  occurrences,  survives  in  a  fairly 
complete  state  in  Add.  14640,  a  British  Muwum  MS.  of  the  71)1 
century.  It  forms  a  contemporary  record  of  great  value  to  the 
historian.    Its  somewhat  di^rdcred  stale,  the  want  of  chronological 


'  See  Land,  Joannrs  Biickof  von  Epftrsos,  pp.  57  seq, 
•  Cf.  Land's  Appendix  (op.  cil.  172-193). 

'  See  Buililin  tniiqur,  15th  June  and  35ih  Aur.  1S96,  andajth  Jan. 
I&07;  Journal  aiialiqur.  9th  scries,  vol.  viii.  (lH<)6)  pp.  346  >qq.  and 
vol.  ix.  (1897)  p.  529;  also  Rei'uedf  I'Orienl  rhrilicn.  Suppl.  trimnlritt 

S'807),  pp.  41-54,  455-493;  and  romparc  Ni.lilckr  in  Vitnna  Orienlal 
oitrnal  (l8^6),  pp.  160  sqr].  The  latu  are  britdy  stated  in  Duval's 
LilUraltiTe  tyriaque,  p.  iqi.  A  full  an^ilybis  of  this  second  part  of 
John*!  history  has  been  given  by  M.  Nju. 


arrangement,  and  the  occasional  repetition  of  accounts  of  the  nat 

event"  nrc  dii'',  as  the  author  himself  informs  us  (ii.  50),  to  the  vxt 
being  .ilmo'-t  entirely  composed  during  the  times  of  pcrsecutioii, 
Thi-  s^.mc  iMij-emay  account  for  the  somewhat  slovenly  Syriacsl>lr, 
The  w TiiLT  1 1.1  im*  to  have  treated  his  subject  impartially,  and  ihou^ti 
wriiicTi  frum  ihe  narrow  point  of  view  of  one  to  whom  Monoph^nit 
"  i)tih'ii|fi\y  "  wa*  all-important,  it  b  evidently  a  faithful  riprtiduc- 
tion  of  ci'nr5  as  they  occuned.  This  third  part  was  ediied  )3j 
Ciin  ir.ti  K.Hfr.nl,  1853),  and  was  translated  into  English  by  R.  Payse- 
Sniiih  (UxfuM,  i860) and  intoCermanbyJ.  M.Schdnlclder(Muiudi, 
iSd.'). 

Jolm'.'^  oihi  r  known  work  was  a  series  of  Biepapkut  of  Eailert 
Sairi!,  cciininlcd  about  569.  These  have  been  ediied  by  Land  in 
Af.r.'dnU  Xi.'.  iM,  ii.  1-188,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Doum 
and  Ljnd  (Ainsteidam,  1889).  An  interesting  estimate  of  Jotin 
as  an  ecclesiastic  and  author  was  given  by  the  Abb6  Duchesne  in  1 
memoir  read  before  the  five  Frcocfa  Academies  on  the  of 
October  1893. 

JOHH  OP  DAMASCUS  (Johannes  Dakascenus)  (d.  befoie 
754),  an  eminent  theologian  of  the  Eastern  Church,  derives  bii 
surname  from  Damascus,  where  he  was  bom  about  the  close  of 
the  7lh  century.  HisAiabic  name wa5Mansur(the victor), and 
he  received  the  epithet  Chrysorrhoas  (gold-pouring)  on  account 
of  his  eloquence.  The  principal  account  of  his  life  is  contained 
in  a  narrative  of  Ihe  10th  century,  much  of  which  is  obviously 
legendary.  His  father  Sergius  was  a  Christian,  but  notwithstand- 
ing held  a  high  office  under  the  Saracen  caliph,  in  which  be  wu 
succeeded  by  his  son.  John  is  said  to  have  owed  his  educatkn 
in  philosophy,  mathematics  and  theology  to  an  IiaUan  mook 
named  Cosmas,  whom  Sergius  bad  redeemed  from  a  band  d 
captive  slaves.  About  the  year  730  be  wrote  several  treatises 
in  defence  of  image-worship,  which  the  emperor,  Leo  the  Issuriin, 
was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  suppress. 

Various  pieces  of  evidence  go  to  ^ow  that  it  was  shortly  after 
this  date  that  hercsolved  to  forsake  the  world, divided  his  fortune 
among  his  friends  and  the  poor,  and  betook  himself  to  tlie  mwus- 
tery  of  Si  Sabas,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  hit 
life.  After  the  customary  probation  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  last  years  he  travelled 
through  Syria  contending  agunst  the  iconoclasts,  and  in  the  same 
cause  he  visited  Constantinople  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life 
during  the  reign  of  Constaniine  Copronymus.  With  him  the 
"mystDTies,"  the  entire  ritual, arean  integral  part  of  the  Onbodci 
system,  and  alt  dognu  cidminates  in  image- worship.  The  dau 
of  his  death  is  uncertain;  it  is  probably  about  75a.  John  Danuu- 
cenus  is  a  saint  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  Churches, 
his  festival  being  observed  in  the  former  on  the  igth  of  November 
and  on  the  4tb  of  December,  and  in  the  latter  on  the  6th  of  May. 

The  works  of  Damascenus  give  him  a  foremost  place  amonf  (he 
theologians  of  the  earlj;  Eastern  Church,  and,  according  to  Dorofr. 
he  "  remains  in  later  times  the  hi{|hest  authority  in  the  IhcologKal 
literature  of  the  Greeks."  This  u  not  because  he  is  an  oH^ina! 
thinker  but  because  he  compiled  into  sysiernatic  form  the  scattc-rtd 
teaching  of  his  theological  predecessors.  Several  treatises  attribute! 
to  him  are  probably  spurious,  but  his  undoubted  works  are  numemai 
and  embrace  a  wide  range.  The  most  important  contains  thteepirrt 
under  the  general  title  IlTr*  ytii'M  ("The  Fountain  of  Knowledge"). 
The  first  part. entitled  KitkdAaia  ^on^i,  isan  exposiiioD  and  ipfh- 
cation  of  thcolofry  of  Aristotle's Bioietlif.  The  second,  entiiled  Ilui 
oWfffwr  ("Of  Heresies"),  isa  reproductionof  the  earlier  work  of  Epip^ 
anius,  with  a  continuation  giving  an  account  of  the  heresies  tut 
arose  after  the  time  of  that  writer.  The  third  part,  entitled  tiArra 
itixSrit  n?!  iftfnJuious'Itfrtwi  ("An  Accurate  Exposi  I  ion  of  thcOrtbodui 
Faith  "),  i^  much  the  most  important,  containing  at  it  docs  a  complite 
system  of  theolocy  founded  on  the  teaching  of  the  father*  and  chnrth 
councils,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  century.  It  thus  erabodicf  tlw 
finished  result  of  the  theological  thought  of  the  early  Creek  Cbuich. 
Through  a  Latin  tmnslation  made  by  Burgundio  of  Pisa  in  the  in\ 
century,  it  «as  well  known  to  Peter  Lombard  and  Aquinas,  and  ia 
this  way  it  inlhienced  the  schobstic  theolory  of  the  Wr«.  AncKber 
well-known  work  is  the  Sacra  paraMela,  a  collection  of  bibtical  pasa^ 
foUowcil  by  illustrations  drawn  from  other  scriptural  sources  and 
from  the  fathers.  There  is  much  merit  in  his  hymns  and  ""  canaas 
one  of  the  latter  is  very  familiar  as  the  hymn  "  The  Day  of  Reiunrt- 
tion,  E.irlh  tell  it  out  abroad."  John  of  Damascus  Kas  somriuMs 
been  called  the  "  Father  of  Scholasticism,"  and  the  "  LomtHril  ike 
Greeks,"  but  these  epithets  are  appropriate  only  in  a  limited  sewc. 

The  Ch^i^Iolocical  position  of  John  rnay  be  summed  up  ia  the 
following  do^cripiion:  •  "  He  tries  to  secure  the  urily  of  the  tmj 

'  G.  P.  Fisher.  Ifin.  of  Ckr.  Dotlrint,  159  »eq.  More  fully  in  R.  L 
Otllcy,  The  Dottriae  of  Uit  JiuarnatioH,  ii.  138-146.  ' 
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iutam  by  reWBtiof  to  the  divine  Loro*  the  {ormxtivc  UtA  control- 
ling agtncy-  It  is  not  a  liniun  iDdividiuI  that  the  Logo*  uwinei, 
nor  b  it  humaaity,  or  humu  nature  in  geiwrsL  It  ia  ntber  a 
potfiitial  bueaan  tndividuai,  a  nature  not  yet  devdoped  Into*  penon 
or  byportMia.  Tbe  hypoMana  tbimsh  which  thii  takes  pace  i* 
the  pmftMt  Loso*  throufh  wboae  umoa  with  tbi*  potential  man, 
la  the  womb  of  Mary,  tbe  potential  man  a«]uirea  a  concrete  reality, 
aa  individual  eidatence.  He  has,  therefore,  no  hypotlaiis  of  himielf 
but  only  in  and  throuch  the  Lokob.  It  i*  denied  that  he  ii  noii-kjpo- 
HatU  (dm^orot) ;  it  la  aJBmwd  that  he  i*  en-kypoiUUie  (JnwIvrarM). 
Two  oaturci  may  form  a  uninr,  a*  the  body  and  loul  in  man.  So  man, 
bothaonl  and  body,  ii  brought  into  unity  with  the  Logo*:  there  bdns 
then  one  hypoatasia  for  both  naturea."  There  is  an  interchange  ol 
the  divine  and  humati  attributea,  a  ccmrounication  of  tbe  former 
which  deifiea  the  leceptive  and  pa«Mve  human  nature.  In  Christ 
the  hnnuut  wiU  haa  beconte  the  organ  of  the  divine  will.  Thu*  while 
John  ia  an  adherent  of  Chakcdon  and  a  dyothelite,  the  drift  of  hu 
teaching  !■  in  the  monophyiite  direction.  "  The  Chalcedonian 
Definitim  ■*  victorioui,  but  Ap<diinari»  ia  not  overcome";  what 
John  givea  with  the  one  hand  tie  takea  away  with  the  other.  On 
the  queation  of  the  Atonement  he  regarda  the  death  of  Chriat  aa  a 
aw-rififT  oEfeied  to  Cod  and  not  a  ranaom  paid  to  the  deviL 

LtTSBATUU.— The  IAS§  tt  John  of  Damaacva  waa  written  br 
Jcdin,  patriarch  of  Jerumlem  in  the  loth  century  (Mi^,  PatrM. 
Owe.,  adv.  439-489).  The  worka  were  edited  by  Le  Quien  (l  vol*., 
fol.,  Paris,  1713)  and  Torni  vols.  94  to  96  in  Migne's  Greek  Mrics. 
A  monograph  by  j.  Langen  waa  published  in  tS;^.  A.  Hamack's 
Huterj  if  Dopn*  la  very  full  (see  especially  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  on  the 
imaKe-worthip  coniraversy,  iv.  ui  seq.),  and  so  are  the  similar  works 
of  f,  Loof»-St«berg  and  A.  Domer.  See  also  O.  Bardenhewcr's 
Pclralaeit,  and  other  literature  cited  in  F.  Kattenbuicb's  excellent 
ankle  in  Hauck-HenoK.  SdoUMeyUcpdiit,  vol.  ix. 

JOHN  OF  uwwHAU  (c  1160-1309},  Eotfiah  chronicler,  b 
known  to  ut  tnrrdy  u  the  lutbor  of »  woit  called  the  Historia 
XXV,  aiuuruM,  which  continues  the  Hislm*  rtfum  of  Simeon 
of  Durham  and  contains  an  account  of  English  evenls  1 130-1 1 SS- 
From  the  title,  as  given  in  the  only  manuscript,  we  learn  John's 
name  and  the  fan  that  be  was  prior  of  Hexham.  It  mtist  have 
been  bMween  1160  and  iiog  that  he  held  this  position;  but  the 
date  at  which  he  lived  and  wrote  cannot  be  mora  accurately 
determined.  Up  to  the  year  1139  he  follows  closely  the  history 
written  by  his  predecessor.  Prior  Richard;  thenceforward  he  is 
an  indcpcmlent  though  not  a  very  valuable  authority.  He  is 
best  iofonmed  as  to  the  events  of  the  north  coimtry;  his  want  of 
caie,  «4ien  be  ventures  farther  aSeld,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  he  places  in  1 145  King  Stephen's  siege  of  Oxford,  which 
reallyoccurredin  1141.  Even  for  northern  affairs  his  chionology 
is  faulty;  from  1140  onwards  hb  dates  are  uniformly  one  year 
too  late.  Prior  Ricbud  is  not  tbe  only  author  to  whom  John  is 
indebted;  he  inoMporates  in  tbe  annal  of  113S  two  other  narra- 
tives of  tbe  battle  of  the  Standard,  one  in  verse  by  the 
monk  Serlo,  another  in  prose  by  Abbot  Ailred  of  Rievauz;  and 
also  a  poem,  by  a  Glasgow  clerk,  on  the  death  of  Sumcrled  of  the 
Isles. 

The  one  manuscript  of  John^  chronicle  ia  a  Ijtb  century  copy: 
MS.  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge,  cxxaix.  S.  The  best  edition  ia  that  of 
T.  Arnold  In  SymeoHis  monatki  9Ptn,  vol.  II.  (Rolls  Series,  1865). 
There  is  an  English  translation  in  J.  Stevenson's  Cktirtk  Hiitoriani  of 
Attend,  VOL  W.  (London,  1856).  (H.  W.  C.  D.} 

iOHH  OP  IBEUm  (JOBunns  i»  Iiumua),  Of.  1480), 
Scottish  writer,  perhaps  of  Lowland  origin,  was  resident  for  thirty 
years  in  Parisand  later  aprofessor  of  theology.  He  waa  confessor 
lo  James  IV.  and  also  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  was  rector  of 
Yarrow  (de  Foresu)  when  he  completed,  at  Edinburgh,  the  work 
OS  which  rats  his  sole  daim  as  a  vernacular  writer.  Thb  book, 
preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Advocates' Library,  Edinburgh  (MS.  18, 
1, 8),  and  labelled  "  Johannis  de  Irlandia  opera  theologica,"  b  a 
treatise  in  Scots  on  the  wisdom  and  discipline  necessary  to  a 
prince,  eqwdally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  young  James  IV. 
The  book  b  tbe  earliest  extant  example  of  original  Scots  prose. 
It  was  still  in  MS.  in  1910,  but  an  edition  was  promised  by  the 
Scottish  Teat  Society.  In  thb  bo^  John  refers  to  two  other 
veniacnUr  writings,  one  "of  the  commandementb  and  uthir 
ihtngb  pretenand  to  the  salwiouae  of  man,"  the  other, "  of  tbe 
tabiD  of  confcaskMine."  No  traces  of  these  have  been  discovered. 
The  aotbor^  name  appears  on  the  regbten  of  tbe  university 
.«(  Paris  and  on  tbe       of  the  Scottbh  pariiaments,  and 
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be  b  referred  to  by  tbe  Scottish  Ustoriana,  LciSc  and 
Dempster. 

See  the  nottrca  in  John  Lyden's  Introduction  to  bis  cdhlon  of 
tbe  CompUtynt  of  SceOandt  (1601).  pp.  89  seq.:  The  StMiA 
AmiqtLOTy.  xiiL  Iit-ti5  and  xv.  i-iZ  Annouted  extncts  are 
given  in  Gregory  Smith's  Sfeeimtiu  0/  Middle  ScoU  (I90>}. 

JORH  OP  RAVBNHA.  Two  dbtinct  persons  of  thb  name, 
formeriy  confused  and  identified  with  a  third  (anonymous) 
Raveanesc  in  Petrarch's  letteis,  lived  at  the  end  t4  the  t4tb 
and  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

t.  A  young  Ravcnnesc  bom  about  1347,  who  in  1364  went 
to  live  with  Petrarch  as  secrcUry.  In  1367  he  set  out  to  see 
the  world  and  make  a  name  for  himself,  Fcturned  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  but,  growing  restless  again,  left  hb  employer  for 
good  in  1368.  He  b  not  mentioned  again  in  Petrarch's  corre- 
spondence, unlesaa letter"  toacertain wanderer"  fsagacnufaiii), 
congratulating  him  on  hb  arrival  at  Rome  in  1373,  b  addmwd 
to  him. 

9.  Son  of  Convcisaous  (Conveistnus,  Convertinus).  He  b 
lust  heard  of  (Nov.  17,  1368)  as  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric  at  Florence,  where  he  bad  for  some  time  held 
the  post  of  notary  at  the  courts  of  justice.  This  di&erentiaies 
him  from  (i).  Heentered  (c.  1370)  the  service  of  the  ducal  home 
of  Padua,  the  Carraras,  in  which  be  continued  at  least  until  1404, 
although  the  whole  of  that  period  was  not  spent  in  Padua.  From 
1375  to  1379  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Bclluno,  and  was  dismissed 
as  too  good  for  his  post  and  not  adapted  for  teaching  boys.  On 
the  aind  of  March  1381,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Padua.  During  the  struggle  between  the  Carraras  and 
Viscontu,  he  spent  five  years  at  Udlne  (i387-i39»).  Prom 
I345~>404  he  waa  chanceltor  of  Francis  of  Carrara,  and  is  heard 
of  for  the  last  time  in  1406  as  living  at  Venice.  His  history  of 
the  Carraras,  a  tasteless  production  in  barbarous  Latin,  says  little 
for  his  literary  capacity;  but  as  a  teacher  he  e&Joyed  a  great 
reputation,  amongst  hb  pupils  being  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and 
Guarino  of  Verona. 

3.  Malpaghini  (De  Malpaghinis),  the  most  important.  Bom 
about  1356,  be  was  a  pupil  of  Petraroh  from  a  very  early  age  to 
1374-  On  the  19th  oif  September  1397  be  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  eloquence  at  Ftwence.  On  the  9ih  of  June 
141 1,  on  the  re^opcning  (rf  the  studio,  which  had  been  shut  from 
1405  to  141 1  owing  to  the  plague,  his  appointment  was  renewed 
for  five  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  died  (May 
1417).  Although  Malpaghini  left  nothing  behind  him,  he  did 
much  to  encourage  the  study  of  Latin;  among  hb  pupib  waa 
Poggio  Bracciolini. 

The  local  documents  and  other  authorities  on  the  subicct  will  be 
found  in  E.  T.  KIctle,  Btitrotf  aur  Cetthiehle  und  Luirratur  dtr 
ilaiienischen  Ctlekrienrtnoitsanee,  voL  L  (iSliS);  see  also  G.  Voiet, 
Die  li'iederbtlebungda  Uatiuckeu  AlUrlmmj.  who,  however,  identifies 

(0  and  (a). 

JOHH  OP  SAUSBURT  (e.  1115-1180),  English  author, 
diplomatist  and  bishop,  was  bom  at  Salisbury  between  the  years 
HIS  *nd  1130.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  Saxon,  not  of 
Norman  race,  and  applies  to  himself  the  cognomen  of  Panmt, 
"  short,"  or  "  small,"  few  details  are  known  regarding  his  early 
life;  but  from  his  own  statements  it  is  gathered  that  he  cros&ed 
to  France  alxtut  1136,  and-began  regubr  studies  in  Parb  under 
Abclard,  who  had  there  for  a  brief  period  re-opened  his  famous 
school  on  Mont  St  Genevi^.  After  Abelard's  retirement,  John 
carried  on  his  studies  under  Alberich  of  Reims  and  Robert  of 
Melun.  From  tijS  to  1140  he  studied  grammar  and  the 
classics  tmdcr  William  of  Conches  and  Richard  I'Eveque,  the 
disciples  of  Bernard  of  Chartres,  though  it  b  still  a  matter  of 
controversy  whether  it  was  in  Chartres  or  not  (cf.  A.  Clerval, 
Let  £foles  de  Charlrts  au  moyen  Sge.  tSgs).  Bernard's  leaching 
was  distinguished  partly  by  its  pronounced  Platonic  tendency, 
partly  by  tbe  stress  laid  upon  literary  study  of  the  greater  Latin 
writers;  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  feature  b  ooliceablc  ia 
all  John  of  Salbbury's  worits.  About  1T40  he  was  tt  Farb 
studying  theology  under  Gilbert  de  la  Porrie,  then  under 
Robert  PuUus  and  Simon  of  Poiasy.   In  114S  he  resided  it 
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Mt>Atien  la  Celle  in  tlie  diocese  of  Troycs,  with  his  friend  Peter 
of  CcUc  He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Reims,  presided  over 
by  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  and  was  probably  presented  by  Bernard 
of  Clairvaos  to  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canlerbury,  at  lAme 
court  ho  settled,  probably  about  iijo.  Appointed  secretary  to 
Theobald,  be  was  frequently  sent  on  missions  to  the  papal  see. 
During  this  time  he  composed  his  greatest  works,  puhlishcd 
almost  certainly  in  1 1 59,  the  PolicnOktu,  it*e  J«  Mtgis  ttiriaiium 
et  it  tetliiiu  phUonfAorum  and  the  Jitelaiogiau,  writings 
invahiaUe  as  storehouses  of  infomiation  regarding  the  matter 
and  form  of  scholastic  education,  and  remarkable  for  tbcir 
cultivated  style  and  humanist  tendency.  After  the  death  of 
Theobald  in  1161,  John  continued  as  secretary  to  Thomas 
Becket,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  long  diqMites  bMwccn 
that  primate  and  his  sovereign,  Heniy  U.  His  letters  throw 
light  on  the  constitutional  struggle  then  agitating  the  English 
world.  With  Becket  he  withdrew  to  France  during  the  king's 
displeasure;  he  returned  with  him  in  1170,  and  was  present  at 
his  iTsnsninillnn  In  the  ftdlowtng  years,  during  wUdi  he 
continued  in  an  influential  Mtuation  in  Canterbury,  but  at  what 
precise  date  is  unknown,  be  drew  up  the  Life  of  Tkomai  Becktt. 
In  1 176  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1179  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
cotmcU  <tf  the  Ltteran.  He  died  at  or  near  Chartres  on  the 
asth  of  OOober  1180. 

}ohn't  writinp  enable  us  to  undentand  with  much  completencu 
the  literary  and  scientific  position  of  the  lath  century.  His  vicwi 
imply  a  cultivated  inteilifcence  well  versed  in  practical  affairs, 
opposing  to  the  extreme*  of  both  nominalism  and  realism  a  practical 
common  sense.  His  doctrine  is  a  kind  of  utilitarianism,  with  a 
strong  leaning  on  the  speculative  tide  to  the  modified  literary 
scepticism  of  Cicero,  for  whom  he  had  unbounded  admiration. 
He  was  a  humanist  before  the  Renaissance,  surpassing  all  other 
repreMntativci  of  the  school  of  Chartres  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  claadcs,  as  in  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  was  evidently 
moulded  on  that  of  Cicero.  Of  Greek  writers  he  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  at  Grtt  hand,  and  very  little  in  translations.  The 
TiimuHs  of  Plato  in  the  Latin  version  of  Chalcidlus  was  known  to 
him  as  to  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  probably  he 
had  accesa  to  traniUtions  of  the  Pkatdc  and  Utno.  Of  Aristotle 
he  piTtrffH  the  whole  ot  the  Organon  in  Latin;  he  is,  indeed,  the 
first  of  the  medieval  writers  of  note  to  whom  the  whole  was  known. 
Of  other  Aristotelian  writings  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing. 

The  collected  editions  of  the  works  arc  by  J.  A.  Giles  (S  vols.. 
Oxford,  1848),  and  bv  Migne,  in  the  Palrolofiae  tursuj,  vol.  199: 
ndther  accurate.  Tne  Pdierolicus  was  edited  with  note*  and 
introductions  by  C.  C.  I.  Webb,  loannii  Sartiberiensit  tpUeopi 
CarnoUniis  Poltcratiti  (Oxford,  igog),  3  vols.  The  most  complete 
study  ol  John  of  Salisbury  is  the  monograph  by  C.  Scliaanchmidt, 
JokaHtus  Smtier^ntit  mack  Leben  Mud  Slwittm,  Schr^M  mnd 
PkUotapkit',  i8ft>,  which  is  a  model  of  accurate  and  complete  work- 
manship. See  alto  the  article  in  the  Did.  NaL  0Mg. 

JOHN  (1190-e.  1330},  suraamed  the  Parricide,  and  called  also 
John  of  Swabia,  was  a  son  of  Rudolph  II.  count  of  Habsburg 
and  Agnes  daughter  of  Oltakar  II.  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
consequently  a  grandson  of  the  German  king  Rudolph  I.  Having 
passed  his  early  days  at  the  Bohemian  court,  when  he  came  of 
age  he  demanded  a  portion  of  the  family  estates  from  his  tmde, 
the  German  king  Albert  I.  His  wishes  were  not  gratified,  and 
with  three  companions  he  formed  a  plan  to  murder  the  king. 
On  the  ist  of  May  1308  Albert  in  crossing  the  river  Reuss  at 
Windisch  became  separated  from  his  attendants,  and  was  at 
once  attacked  and  killed  by  the  four  conspirators.  John 
escaped  the  vengeance  of  Albert's  sons,  and  was  afterwards 
found  in  a  monastery  at  Pisa,  where  in  1313  he  is  said  to  have 
been  visited  by  the  emperor  Hcniy  VII.,  who  had  placed  him 
under  the  ban.  From  this  time  he  vanishes  from  history. 
The  character  of  John  is  used  by  Schiller  in  his  play  WUkelm 
Tdl. 

JOHN,  THE  EPISTLES  OF.  The  so-called  epistles  of  John, 
in  the  Bible,  are  not  epistles  in  the  strict  sense  erf  the  term,  for 
the  first  is  a  homily,  and  encyclical  or  pastoral  (as  has  been  recog- 
niied  since  the  days  of  Bretschneider  and  Michaelis),  while 
the  other  two  are  brief  notes  or  letters.  Nor  arc  they  John's, 
if  John  means  the  son  of  Zebedee.  The  latter  cooehision  depends 
uptm  the  paiticniar  hypothec  adopted  with  icgud  to  the 


general  Johannine  prcMem,  yet  even  wfien  it  Is  held  that  J^a 
the  apostle  (f.r.)  survived  to  old  age  in  Rhesus,  the  second 
and  third  epistles  may  be  fairly  ascribed  (with  Emsmus,  Grotiua, 
Credner,  Bretschneider,  Reusa,  &c.)  to  John  the  presbyter',  as 
several  cinhs  in  the  early  diurdi  held  ("  (^unio  a  plerisqoe 
Iradita,"  Jerome:  De  rir.  iU.  18).  An  apostle  indeed  mi^t 
call  himself  a  presbyter  (cf.  i  Pet.  v.  i).  But  these  notes  im[dy 
no  apostolic  claim  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and,  altlKKi|d>  their 
author  is  anonymous,  the  likdihood  is  that  thdr  ooopaeitiim 
by  the  great  Asiatic  presbyter  Jobs  led  afterwards  to  their 
iocoiporation  in  the  "  instrumentum  "  of  John  the  apoetle's 
writings,  when  the  prestige  of  the  latter  had  obscured  the 
former.  Alt  hypotheses  as  to  their  pseudonymity  or  compost  tioo 
by  diSetent  bands  may  be  dismissed.  They  woidd  neva  have 
ibated  down  the  stream  of  tradition  except  on  the  suf^rt  of 
some  primitive  authority.  If  this  was  not  connected  with  John 
the  apostle  the  only  feasible  alternative  is  to  think  of  John  the 
presbyter,  for  Pi^iias  refers  to  the  latter  ia  pndsdy  this  faaUoo 
(Euseb.  H.£.  liL  39,  ij;  mlreiire  6w.  tXrys). 

The  period  of  all  three  lies  somewhere  within  the  last  decade 
of  the  1st  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  2nd.  No  evidence 
is  available  to  determine  in  what  precise  order  they  were  written, 
but  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  two  smaller  notes  before 
the  Uiger.  The  KKcalled  Second  E|ristle  of  John  is  one  of  the 
excommtinicating  notes  occasionally  despatched  by  early 
Chiislian  leaders  to  a  community  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  9).  The  presbyter 
or  elder  warns  a  Christian  community,  figuratively  addressed 
as  "  the  dect  lady  "  (cf.  13  with  i  Pet.  i.  i;  v,  13;  also  the  plnral 
of  6,  8, 10  and  13),  against  some  itinerant  (cf.  DUadu  sL  i-a) 
tcadien  who  were  promulgating  advanced  Docetic  viewa  (7) 
upon  the  person  oi  Christ.  The  note  is  merely  designed  to 
serve  (11)  until  the  writer  arrives  in  person.  He  sends  greetings 
to  his  correspondoits  from  some  community  in  which  be  is 
residing  at  present  (13),  and  with  wbkh  tbqr  had  evidently 
some  conneaioa. 

The  note  was  familiar  to  Irenacus*  who  twice  (i.  id,  3,  Bi.  16, 8) 
cites  lo-ii,  once  quoting  it  from  the  first  epistle  by  mistake, 
but  no  traiUtioa  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  commnnity  ia 
question,  and  aU  opinloas  on  the  matter  are  |ue»-wotfc.  The 
reference  (o  "  all  who  know  the  truth  "  (ver.  i)  Is,  of  couisc,  to 
be  taken  relatively  (cf.  Rev.  !1. 1  j) ;  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  centre  like  Anlioch  or  Rome  (Chapman).  Whislon  thought 
of  Fhiladdphu,  and  (vobably  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Asiatic  churches. 

The  so-called  lliird  B^>l>tle  of  John  betongs  to  the  Mvrdkns 
warkntai  (1  Cor.  iii.  i)  of  the  eariy  church,  blie  Rom.  xvi.  It 
is  a  private  note  addressed  by  the  presbyter  to  a  certain  Gaios. 
a  member  of  the  same  community  or  bouse^church  {9)  as  that 
to  wUdi  •  John  is. written.  A  local  crioiist,  DiottEphea  (9-te) 
had  leptidlated  the  authimty  tA  the  writer  and  his  parly, 
threatening  even  to  eEcommiuicale  Gaius  and  others  fron 
the  church  (cf.  Abbott's  DiaUuarica,  %  3158).  With  this 
opponent  the  writer  promises  (le)  to  deal  sharply  la  penea 
before  very  kmg.  Meantime  (i^  he  despatches  the  picaeat 
note,  In  hearty  appreciation  of  Us  oorrcqiondent*t  attitode 
and  character. 

The  allusion  In  9  (fyfw^)  refers  in  aU  likelihood  to  the 
"  seomd  "  epistle  (so  Ewidd,  Wolf,  Salmon,  Ac).  In  wder  to 
avoid  the  BUggrstion  that  it  Implied  a  lost  epistfe,  A*  was  faisettcd 
at  an  eariy  stage  In  the  textual  history  of  the  note.  If  faA^vtas 
could  be  read  In  ii,  Demetrius  woidd  be  a  presbjrter;  in  any 
case,  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Demas  (Chapman),  nor  is 

*  So  Sdwyn.  CkritHan  Prvphett  (pp.  133-14S),  Hamack,  Heiarki 
IDat  Urcknilenthum,  1903,  pjp.  139  scq.),  and  von  Soden  (Mut«p>  af 
Early  Ckriilian  LiltnUmrt,  pp.  445-4416),  after  Renan  tL'Etltf 
ekrilienne,  pp.  78  tcq.).  Von  Dobschatz  {Ciriitiam  lift  m  Ik* 
Frimitne  CAiirc*,  pp.  3iS  tea.)  and  R.  Knopf  (Dot  nerlefetf. 
Zeitttlttr,  1905.  pp-  33  aeq.,  &c.)  are  among  the  SBOSt  leEtM  cniks 
who  ascribe  all  three  epistles  to  the  presbyter. 
.  'On  the  early  allusion*  to  these  brief  notes,  cf.  Gregory:  Tie 
Cawn  and  Ten  efllu  Nev  Teilatiunl  (1907),  pp.  131. 190  Kq..  Wett- 
coit*a  Caiumofllu  Nna  Ttilamenl,  pp.  318  *eq.,  JSS-  357.  3^  Ac.. 
and  LdpoUt's  GetthickU  d.  wof.  AaoMu  09n7)<  PP-  So  siq->  I* 
■eq.,  99  m)-.  151  ■«)■.  iff*  aeq..  ^33  seq. 
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there  any  reason  to  nippoie  (with  Haratck)'  tliat  the  note  of  9 
was  written  to,  and  suppressed  by,  htm.  What  the  presbyter 
is  afraid  of  is  not  lo  much  that  his  note  would  not  be  read 
(Ewald,  Hamaclt),  «s  that  it  would  not  be  acted  upon. 

These  notes,  written  originally  on  small  sheets  of  papyrus, 
reveal  the  uonymous  presbyter  travelling  (w  Clem.  Alex.  Quij 
Oms  teh.  xlii.)  in  his  circuit  or  diocese  of  churches,  and  writing 
occuiooal  pastoral  letters,  in  which  he  speaks  not  only  in  his 
own  name  bat  in  that  of  a  coterie  of  like-minded  Christians.' 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  brochure  or  manifesto  known  as  the 
"  first  qtistle."  This  was  written  neither  at  the  request  of  its 
readeis  nor  to  meet  any  definite  local  emergency,  but  on  the 
initiative  of  its  author  (i.  4}  who  was  evidently  concerned  about 
the  cScct  produced  upon  the  Church  in  general  by  certain 
contemponuy  phases  of  scml-gnostic  teaching.  The  polemic  is 
directed  against  a  dualism  which  developed  theotetically  into 
docctic  views  of  Christ's  penon  (iL  >i,  iv.  t,  &c.),  and  practically 
into  libertinism  (ii.  4,  &c.).*  It  is  natural  to  think,  primarily, 
of  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  as  the  circle  addressed,  but  all 
indicatioos  of  date  or  place  are  absent,  except  those  which  may 
be  inferred  from  its  inner  ccmnexion  with  the  Fourth  Goqiel 

The  plan  of  the  brochure  is  unstudied  and  unpremeditated, 
tcsembling  a  series  of  variations  Upon  one  or  two  favourite 
themes  rather  than  a  carefully  constructed  melody.  Fellowship 
(sMiwta)  with  God  and  man  is  its  dominant  note.  After 
defii^  the  essence  of  Christian  nunMa  (l  i-j),*  the  writer 
passes  on  to  iu  conditions  <i.  s-ii.  17),  under  the  antithesis  of 
light  and  darkness.  These  conditions  are  twofold:  (a)  a  sense 
of  sin,  which  leads  Christians  to  a  sense  of  forgiveness  *  through 
Jesus  Christ,  (b)  and  obedience  to  the  supreme  law  of  brotherly 
love  (d.  Ignat.  AdSmyrn.  6).  If  these  conditions  ate  unfulfilled, 
monl  ^^?T^'»»«^  is  the  issue,  a  darkness  which  speSs  ruin  to  the 
soul.  Thispromptsthewritertoeiiplainlhe  dangers  of  mtwufia 
(ii.  i^ag),  under  the  antithesis  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the 
immediate  peril  being  a  itovel  heretical  view  of  the  person  of 

'  In  hi*  ingenious  study  (,TtxU  und  Unltrfufkanten.  iv,  3),  whose 
main  contention  is  adopted  by  von  Dobschiiti  and  Knopf.  On  this 
view  (for  criticism  see  Belser  in  the  rubiuf.  (htarlaljfkrifl,  1897, 
pp.  150  fcq..  tCrUger  in  ZeiUehrifl Jtir  die  wwt.  TktoleiU,  18^,  pp. 
307-311.  and  HilgenfeU:  ibid.  sifr-Jio).  Diotrephes  was  voicing  a 
■uccesfful  protest  of  the  local  monarchical  bishops  against  the 
older  ilineiant  authorities  (cf.  Schmicdel,  Eitcy.  Bib.,  3146-3147}. 
As  Wilamowitz-Moellcndoff  (Htrmei,  1698,  pp.  529  seq.)  paints  out, 
there  is  a  cloae  conneuon  between  ver.  ti  and  vcr.  10.  The  tame 
writer  argues  that,  aa  the  subatitutioa  of  lyM^tt  for  4aram 
(ver.  1}  "  ist  ScbOarcdnerei  und  nicht  vom  beaten  Geachmacke,"  the 
writer  adds  ai.  trA  *>«>fi  U4«<:«. 

■  This  is  the  force  of  the  in  3  John  9-10  icf.  i  Johniv.  6, 14) 
"  The  truth  "  C3  John  3-5)  seems  to  mean  a  life  antweiii^  to  the 
■portolic  Mandard  thus  enforced  and  exemplified. 

■  Several  of  these  traits  were  reproduced  in  the  teaching  of  Cerin- 
thus.  others  may  have  been  directly  Jewish  or  Jewish  Christian, 
The  opposition  to  the  Messianic  r61e  of  Jesus  had  varied  adherents. 
The  oenial  of  the  Virgin-birth,  iriiicb  also  formed  part  of  the 
system  of  Ccrinthus,  was  met  by  anticipatioa  in  the  stories  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  which  pushecl  back  the  reception  of  the  spirit 
from  the  baptism  to  the  birth,  but  the  Johanttine  scbod  evidently 
prcfemd  to  answer  this  heresy  by  deveioptng  the  theory  of  the 
Logo*,  with  its  implicate  of  pre-ciiitence. 

*  On  the  vexed  question  whether  the  language  of  this  paragraph 
bpurely  spiritual  or  includes  a  realistic  reference,  cf.  G.  E.  Findlay 
{^posUor,  1893,  pp.  97  seq.),  and  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott's  recent  study  in 
DioUiiarica,  ||  1615-1630.  The  writer  is  contraverting  the  Docetic 
heresy,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  nptbe  line  of  cofunanications 
with  the  apostolic  boscL 

*  The  univemt  range  Qi-  3)  ascribed  to  the  redeemtn^  work  of 
Christ  is  directed  against  Gnostic  dualism  and  the  EbioniiK  narrow- 
ing  cS  salvation  to  Israel;  only  litiui  here  denotes  Christians  in 
gencial,  not  Jewish  Christians.  On  the  answer  to  the  Gnostic 
pride  of  perfectionism  (i.  8),  cf.  E|»rt.  iv.  rj,  19.    The  emphasis  on 

you  all  "  (ii.  3o)  hintsal  the  Gnostic  aristocratic  system  of  degrees 
among  believers,  which  naturally  tended  to  break  up  brotherly  kive 
(cf.  I  Cor.  viil  I  seq.).  The  Gnostics  also  held  that  a  spiritual  seed 
cf.  iii.  9)  was  implanted  in  man,  as  the  germ  of  his  hiuier  devclin>- 
meDt  into  the  divine  life;  for  the  Valentinian  idea  d.  Iren.  Am. 
Haer.  i  64.  and  TertulL  Dt  anima,  ti  [haeretici]  "  nesdo  t^uod 
spiritale  semen  infulciant  animae  ").  Ct.  the  general  discussMoa 
by  Hittng  in  ThtaUt^xlte  Atiamdltuupt  C.  «M  WtitUdm pmidm^ 
(iSoa).  pp.  t88  seq.,  and  Zahn  in  VMsdmNfM  dtirtk  Sikrift  «. 
-  r(i«9a),pp.3-74. 
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Christ.  The  characteristics  of  the  fellowship  are  then  devd^cd 
(iii.  i-ii),  as  sinlessness  and  brotherly  love,  under  the  antithesis 
of  children  of  God  (cf.  ii.  19,  "  bom  of  Him  ")  and  children 
the  deviL  This  brotherly  love  bulks  10  largely  in  the  writer's 
mind  that  he  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  its  main  elements  of 
confidence  towards  God  (iii.  13-34),  moral  discernment  (iv.  1-6),- 
and  assurance  of  union  with  God  (tv.  7-31),  all  these  being  bound 
up  with  a  true  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  (v.  i-ii).*  A  brief 
epilogue  gives  what  is  for  the  most  part  a  nimmuy  (v.  tj-si)  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  homily ' 

Disjointed  as  the  cause  of  the  argument  may  seem,  a  dose 
scrutiny  of  the  context  often  reveals  a  subtle  connexion  between 
paragraphs  which  at  first  sight  appear  unlinked.  Thus  (he  idea 
of  the  kSviim  passing  away  (ii.  17}  suggesU  the  following  sen- 
tences upon  the  nearness  of  theropOMTW  (ii.  rSseq.),  whose  signs 
are  carefully  noted  in  order  lo  reassure  believers,  and  whose 
moral  demands  are  underlined  (ii.  36,  iii.  3).  Within  this 
paragraph*  even  the  abrupt  mention  of  the  XP^^MU  has  its 
genetical  place  (ii.  ao).  The  heretical  ^IxpiOTot,  it  is  implied, 
have  noxpltfiiafiomGodi  Christians  have  (note  the  emphasis  on 
fi/mt),  owing  to  their  union  with  the  true  Xplorot.  Again,  the 
genetic  relaticm  of  iii.  4  teq.  to  what  precedes  becomes  evident 
when  we  consider  that  the  norm  of  (Christian  purity  (iii.  3)  is 
the  kee^ung  of  the  divine  commandments,  or  conduct  resembling 
Christ's  on  earth  (iit.  3-ti.  4-6},  so  that  the  Gnoatic*  breach  of 
this  law  not  only  puts  a  man  out  of  touch  with  Christ  (iti,  6  seq.), 
but  defeats  the  very  end  of  Christ's  work.  j.c.  the  abolition  of 
sin  (iii.  8).  Thus  iii.  7-10  resumes  and  completes  the  idea  of 
ii.  19;  the  Gnostic  is  shown  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  righteous 
God,  partly  because  he  will  not  share  the  broiheriy  love  which 
b  the  expression  of  the  ri^teoitsncn,  and  partly  because  his 
claims  to  sinlessness  render  God's  ri^teous  forgiveness  (i.  9) 
superfluous.  SimilaHy  the  mention  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  34)  opens 
naturally  into  a  discussion  of  the  decisive  test  for  the  false 
claims  of  the  heretics  or  gnostic  iUuminati  to  spiritual  powers 
and  ^ts  (fv  1  icq.) ;  and,  as  this  test  of  the  genuine  Eqwit  of  God 
is  the  confeMkm  of  Jesus  Christ  as  really  human  and  incarnate, 
the  writer,  on  returning  (iu  fv.  17  seq.)  to  his  Ordinal  idea  of 
biotheriy  love,  e^uesses  it  in  vinr  of  the  incarnate  Sod  (iv.  g), 

•  Cr.Denney,rbZWka/CirMt(iQ09).n>.969->ei.  Thepoleml- 
cal  reference  to  Cerinthus  is  specially  clear  at  this  point.  The  death 
of  Jesus  was  not  that  of  a  phantom,  nor  was  his  ministry  from  the 
baptism  to  the  crudfixioa  that  of  a  heavenly  aeon  which  suffered 
nothing:  such  b  the  writer's  contention.  "  In  every  cats  the  his- 
torical is  asserted,  but  care  b  taken  that  it  dull  not  be  material- 
iied:  a  primacy  is  given  to  the  spirituaL  .  .  .  Except  through  the 
historical,  there  u  no  Christianity  at  all,  but  neither  is  tbm  anv 
Christiamty  till  the  historical  has  been  spiritually  comprehended. 
The  welt-known  interpolation  <rf  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  (v.  7) 
has  now  been  proved  by  Kari  KQnstle  IDai  Comma  Johanneum, 
190S)  to  have  originally  come  from  the  pen  of  the  4th  century  Span- 
iard, Priscillian,  who  himsdf  denied  all  distinctions  of  person  in  the 
Godhead. 

*  On  the  "  wn  to  death  "(v.  16)  cf.  Julnlees  xxi.  33,  xxvL  34  with 
Karl's  Jehann.  Studien  (1898),  I  97  seq.  and  M.  Goguel's  La 
Notion  jehanHtqite  dt  reiprii  (1903),  pp.  l47-iS3i  for  the  general 
theologv  of  the  epistle.  The  conceptions  of  light  and  life  are  best 
handled  by  Grill  in  his  UnlersuchunttH  aber  dieEntiUkunides  vierUn 
Ettliwn  (1901),  pp.  301  seq.,  313  seq. 

■  In  PreuKhen  s  ZrilicAriy)  fur  die  neulesl.  WitienteJutfl  (1907], 
pp,  1-8,  von  DobschQti  tries  to  show  that  the  present  text  of  ii.  aS- 
III.  12  indicates  a  revision  or  rearrangement  of  an  earlier  text. 
Cludius  (l/ransKkleH  del  Ckrislaaums,  Altona,  1808)  had  already 
conjectured  that  a  Gnostic  editor  must  have  worked  over  a  Jewish 
Christian  document. 

■  Dr  AlcMs  Wurm'sattempt  (Die  JnUkrerim  ersten  Johannesbrie/t, 
1903)  to  read  the  references  to  errorists  solely  in  the  light  of  Jewish 
Chnstianity  ignores  or  underrates  several  of  the  data.  He  is  sup- 
ported on  the  whole  by  Clemen,  in  Preuschen's  Ztiliekrift  (1905), 
pp.  371-381.  There  is  certainly  an  anti-Jewish  touch,  cr.  in  the 
claim  of  iii.  i  (note  the  emphatic  ifuw),  when  one  rtcolIectB  the 
saying  of  Aqiba  (Aboth  iii.  is)  and  t^ilo's  remark,  AM  d  ffn* 
IinaMi  #mO  ««Um  rofif pMf oi  YrviMiur,  iXXi  rot  rff  ilulltltlairoi  mtr^ 
X*¥avrseis«Hrdnw»MC'rA»«li<A»  iJrm  » irpwlHrBras  (UeCMf.Inf. 
38).  But  the  antithesb  of  John  and  Ccrinthus,  unUke  that  of 
Paul  and  Cerinthus  (Eptph.  Haer,  xxviii.),  is  too  wdl  based  In  the 
tradithm  of  the  early  Church  to  be  dimussed  as  a  later  dogmatic 
reflection,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  thb  maiUfesto  corroborates 
h  dearly. 
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whose  misHon  furnishes  the  proof  of  God's  love  is  well  u  the 
eumpleand  the  energy  of  man's  (iv.  lo  seq.).  The  sune  concep- 
tion of  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  essential  to  faith's 
being  and  well-being  is  worked  out  in  the  following  paragraph 
(v.  i-ti),  while  the  allusion  to  eternal  life  (v.  ii-ii)  leads  to 
the  closing  recapitulation  (v.  13-21)  ct  the  homily's  leading 
ideas  under  this  wpecM  category. 

Hk  curious  idea,  mentioned  by  Augustine  (QkmsI.  eeant.  ii. 
$g),  that  the  writing  was  addressed  ad  Partkat',  has  hea>  literally 
taken  by  several  Latin  fathers  and  later  writers  {e.g.  Grotius, 
Paulus,  Hammond) ,  but  this  title  probably  was  a  corruption  of  <td 
i/«rjw(Wctsteiil,  Wegschnelder)  or  of  vpArmpMiwi  (Whiston: 
the  Christians  addreued  as  vitgin,  free  from  bereqr),  if 
not  of  Taptfcm,  as  applied  in  early  tradition  to  John  the  apostle. 
The  circle  for  which  the  homily  was  meant  was  probably,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  qaitle  preceded  or  followed  the  larger 
treatise.  The  division  trf  opinfoa  on  this  point  (cf.  J.  MoSat, 
Hittoriad  New  Testament,  1901,  p.  534)  is  serious,  but  the 
evidence  for  either  position  is  purely  subjective.  There  are 
sufficient  peculiarities  of  Style  ud  conception^  to  justify 
provisionally  some  hesitation  on  the  matter  of  the  autbotihfp. 
The  epistle  may  have  been  written  bjr  a  different  author,  or, 
from  a  more  popular  standpoint,  by  the  author  of  the  fospel, 
possibly  (as  some  critics  hold)  by  the  author  of  John  xxL  But 
rei  luMca,  opinio  ineeria. 

It  is  unsafe  to  lay  much  stress  .upon  the  apparent  reminiscence 
of  iv.  3-3  (or  of  3  John  7)  in  Polycarp,  luf  PAif.  7  reading  lXi)Xvtf&ra 
instead  of  tkriKuSkrai),  though,  if  a  literary  filiation  is  assumed, : 
the  probability  is  that  Polycarp  b  quoting  from  the  epistle,  not 
vice  versa  (ts  Volkmar  contends,  in  his  Unprung  d.  trnjeren- 
E§^Un  47  seq.) .  But  Papias  is  said  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  39)  to 
have  used 4  'Itddfrav vporipa  ( —  4  'li^nuvf>i)Tii,v.  8?),  t.e.the 
anonymous  tract,  which,  by  the  time  of  Eusebius,  had  come  to 
be  known  as  i  John,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  or  reject 
this  statement,  particularly  as  Justin  Martyr,  another  Astatic 
writer,  fumidies  clear  echoes  of  the  epistle  {IM,  113).  The 
tract  must  have  been  in  drculacion  throughout  Asia  Minor  at 
any  rate  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  tlie  ind  century.* 
The  lerminut  a  quo  is  approximately  the  period  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel's  composition,  but  there  Is  no  valid  evidence  to  indicate 
the  priority  <tf  cilber,  even  upon  the  hypotheais  that  both  came 
from  the  same  pen.  The  aim  of  each  is  too  special  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  epistle  was  intended  to  accompahy  or  to 
introduce  the  gospel. 

LtTEaATUBS. — The  mott  adequate  modem  edition*  of  the  three 
epiules  are  by  Westcoti  (3rd  ed.,  189a),  H.  J.  Hotismann  (Iland- 
CommeHlarmm  N.  r.,3rded.,  i9i>S),B.WeiM(inMeycr.6thcd.,i90o), 
Baljon  (1904)  and  I.  E.  Belter  (Freiburg  im  Bieisgau,  1906).  Briefer 
English  notei  are  furnilhcd  by  W.  Alexander  {Sptaktr't  Commentary, 
1881).  W.  H.  BenneltJCw/Kfy  Biifa,  l90l)andH.  P.  Forbes  (/nifrno/. 
Handbooks  lo  New  TtsUtment,  vol.  iv.  l<>07),  while  Plummer  has 
aconciieedition  of  the  Greek  text  (in  The  Cambridtt  Greek  Ttslamtni, 
■886).  Huther's  edition  (In  Mever,  i860)  has  been  traiubied  into 
English  (Edinburgh,  1S83),  tike  Kothe't  (1878)  invaluable  commen- 
tary on  the  first  epistle  (cf.  Expotitory  Ttmeii  vols.  iii.  v.).  Otto 
Baumgartcn's  popular  edition  In  Die  Sckrifun  det  N.T.  (1907)  is, 
like  that  of  Forbes,  written  from  praciicauy  the  tame  standpoint 
as  Holtimann'*.   The  earlier  commentaries  of  Aiford  (lod  ed.. 


• "  The  style  is  not  ftowinc  and  articulated;  the  lentenccs  come  like 
minute-guns,  as  they  would  drop  Irom  a  natural  Hebrew.  The 
writer  moves,  indeed,  amidst  that  order  of  religious  ideas  which 
meets  us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  which  was  tnat  of  the  Greek 
world  wherein  he  found  himself.  He  moves  amongst  these  new 
ideas,  however,  not  with  the  practised  felicity  of  the  evangelist, 
but  with  something  of  het|^sne&s.  although  the  depth  attd  serene 
beauty  of  his  spirit  give  to  all  he  says  an  infinite  impreasiveness  and 
charm  "  (M.  Arnold;  Cod  and  the  BibU,  ch.  vi.). 

*  By  the  end  of  the  sod  century  it  appears  to  have  been  fairly 
well-known,  to  judge  from  Orirai.  Ireitaeus  liii.  i6,8),and  Ctement  of 
Alexandria  {Siran.  ii.  15.  66).  la  the  Muntorian  canon,  whicb 
mentions  two  epistles  of  John,  it  seems  to  be  reckoned  (cf.  Kuhn, 
Daz  Mural.  FratmenI,  pp.  58  I.)  as  an  appendix  or  sequel  to  the 
Fourth  Gospi'l.  The  apparent  traces  of  its  use  in  Ignatius  (cf. 
5*1^.  vl.  1  -  I  John  iii.  17:  Smyrn.  vii  -i  John  iii.  >4,  and  Eph. 
xvtii.  - 1  John  v.  6)  seem  too  insecure,  of  themselves,  to  warrant  any 
hypothesis  of  filiation. 


1661).  C.  A.  Woir  (anded..  iSas).  Ewsid  {Die  M.  Bri^t  Sberitbt  mmd 
erUaert,  GOttingea.  ia6i-i8&i),  and  Lflcke  (3rd  ed..  revi^d  by 
Bertheau,  1856)  stilt  rcoay  the  reader,  and  among  mcvious  edit  ions 
those  of  W.  whiston  iComm.  m  SI  Mn'i  Tkret  CWMm  EpiiUet, 
1719)  and  de  Wette  (1837,  Ac.)  contain  matMial  <d  real  cxescticat 
interest.  Special  editions  of  the  first  epistle  have  been  published  by 
John  Cotton  (London,  1655),  Neander  (1851 ;  Ens.  trans.  New  York, 
1853),  E.  Haupt  (1869:  Eng.  trans.  1879).  Lias  (1B87)  and  C.  Watson 
(1S91,  expository)  among  others.  Special  studies  by  F.  H.  Kern 
(D<  tpiitalae  Jck.  eonsUio,  TUtHngen,  1830},  Erdmann  U'rimae  Jok. 
efisMat  arfumentnm,  nexut  el  tmuiliHm,  Berlin,  iBss).  C.  E-  Lu- 
thardt  (De  primae  Joannis  epiilolae  compositione,  1800),  J.  Stock- 
meycr  {-Die  Slrntlur  des  ersUn  Jok.  Btitfes,  Basel,  1873)  and,  most 
rlaboratcty,  by  H.  J.  Holtimann  {Jakrb.f&r  protest.  Thtolotu,  1881, 
pp.69o>eq.;  1681, pp.  ia8seq..3i6teq..46oseq.).  Tothemonogiaphs 
already  noted  in  tne  course  of  this  article  may  be  added  the  esca>-s  by 
Wiesinger  [Studitn  und  Kriliken,  1890.  pp.  575  seq.)  and  Wohlcnbcrg 
("  Glossen  lum  ersten  Johannisbriel,  Neue  KireUkkt  Zeituhrift, 
tgoi,  pp.  333  seq.,  63a  seq.).  On  2  John  there  are  special  comment- 
aries and  studies  by  Ritmeier  (DeeUcla  domina,  1706),  C.  A.  Kriegde 
(DtmfU  Johannis,  1758),  Carpzov  {Theolof.  exeretica,  pp.  105-108), 
H.  G.  B.  MOller  ICommenl.  ifi  lecundam  epiiUJam  Joannis.  t7S3), 
C.  Klug  {Dt  atUhentia,  &c.,  1833}.  J.  Rcndel  Harris  (Ezpoiitor.  6th 
series,  1901,  pp.  194  seq.),  W.  M.  Ramsay  (ibid.,  pp.  3U  seq.)  and 
Gibbint  (ibid.,  1903,  pp.  338-336),  while,  in  addition  to  Henmnn'* 
Comment,  in  Joan.  tp.  III.  (177S),  P.  L.  Gachon  (Auikenikut  de  U 
deuxiim*  el  Iroitiime  tpitres  do  Jean.  1851),  Poggel  iDer  aeeiu  nnd 
drille  Briefe  d.  Aposul  Jokannis,  1S96),  and  Chapman  {Journal  of 
Tkeoloricai  Studies,  1904,  "  The  Historical  Setting  of  the  Second  and 
the  Third  Epistles  of  St  John  "),  have  discussed^ both  of  the  mioor 

3 listlea  together.  General  atudtesof  all  three  ate  furnished  by  H.  J. 
oltzmann  in  Schenkel's  Bibd-Ltxieon,  iii.  342-353,  Sabatier  (Eney- 
eloP.  des  scientts  relitienset.  vii.  177  icq.),'  S.  Cox  {Tke  Prtpale  LeOert 
of  SI  Pant  and  St  Join,  1867},  Farrar  (eom  Day*  cf  Ckrislianily,  ctu. 
xxxi.,  xxxiv.  seq.),  Gloag  itmtrodnelion  to  Calhalie  Episilei,  1SS7,  pp. 
396-350),  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  in  Hastii^'s  Diet.  BiUe  (vol.  ii),  G.  H. 
Gilbert  (The  First  Interpreters  of  Jtsns,  1901,  pp.  301-333),  and  V. 
■Barttet  {Tke  Apostolic  Age,  190a,  pp.  418  seq.;  from  a  more  advanced 
critical  position  by  Cone  ITke  Gospel  and  its  Earliest  Interprtlniiomt, 
1893,  pp.  330-327),  P.  W.  Schmiedcl  (Eney.  Bib.,  3556-3563,  alto  in  a 

gimpbtet,  Eoanptinm,  Briefe,  und  Offenbarunt  des  Jokanmet,  1906: 
ng.  trans.  1908),  J.  R6ville  (!«  Qualriimt  Etantile,  1901,  pp.  49 
seq.)  and  Pfleiderer  \Das  Urckrislenlum,  and  ed.,  1903,  pp.  390  tcq.). 
The  problem  of  the  cpistlesis  discussed  incidentally  by  many  writers 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  well  as  bv  writers  on  New  TcstamMi 
introduction  like  Zafin,  Jacaulcr,  Barth  and  Belser,  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side,  and  Hilgenfeld,  Jolichcrand  vonSodenon  the  Liberal.  On 
the  older  Syriac  version  of  3  and  3  John,  see  Gwynn's  ankle  ia 
Hermalhena  (1890),  pp.  381  seq.  On  the  general  reception  at  the 
three  epistles  in  tht  earl]^  Church,  Zahn's  paragraphs  (in  hia 
Cesekitkttd,  If.  T.  Kanons,  309 *eq., 374  seq.,  905  seq.;  ii.  iSseq., 
88  teq.)  are  the  most  adequate.  (J.  Hi.) 

JOHV,  OOSPEL  OP  ST.  the  fourth  and  latest  of  the  Gospeb, 

in  the  Bible,  and,  next  to  that  of  St  Mark,  the  shortest.  The 
present  snide  will  first  describe  its  general  structure  and  more 
obvious  contents;  compare  it  with  the  Synoptic  Gospeb;  and 
draw  out  its  leading  characteristics  and  fiiud  objecL  It  will 
then  apply  the  tests  thus  gained  to  the  narratives  special  to  this 
Gospel;  and  point  out  the  book's  special  diffictiltics  and  limits, 
and  its  abiding  appeal  and  greatness.  And  it  will  finally  cob- 
sider  the  questions  of  its  origin  and  authorship. 

Analysis  of  Contents, — The  book's  chief  break  is  at  xiiL  1,  the 
solemn  introduction  to  the  feet-washing:  all  up  lo  here  reports  Jesus* 
signsand  apologetic  or  polemical  discourses  to  the  outer  world;  ncnce 
onwards  it  pictures  the  manifestation  of  His  glory  to  the  inner 
circle  of  His  disciples.    These  two  parts  contain  three  sections  r^h. 

I.  (i.)  Introduces  the  whole  work  (i.  t-ii.  1 1).  (a)  The  prologutr. 
i.  1-18.  TheLogosexistedbeforecreatiooandtime;  waswith  the  vrry 
God  and  was  God;  and  all  thinsa  were  made  through  Him.  For 
in  this  Logos  is  Life,  and  this  Life  is  a  Light  whkh,  tnouch  riiining 
in  darkness,  cannot  bt  suppressed  by  it.  This  true  Light  became 
flesh  and  tabernacled  amongst  us;  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  as  of  an 
Only-Begotten  from  the  Father,  full  of  pace  and  truth.  John  t>i« 
Baptist  testified  concerning  Him,  the  Cogot-Ltght  and  Locos-Life 
incarnate;  but  thb  Logos  alone,  who  is  In  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
hath  declared  the  very  God.  (b)  The  four  days'  work  (i.  19-51). 
On  the  first  three  days  Jt^n  otclates  that  he  is  not  the  Christ, 
proclaims  Jeaus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  tends  hit  own  ditcipka  away  to 
Jesus.  On  the  fourth  day.  Jesiu  Himself  calls  niUip  and  NatbanaeL 
\c)  The  seventh  day's  first  manifestation  of  the  Incamatie  Light's 
glory  (ii.  i-ti);  Jesus  at  Cans  turns  water  into  wine. 

(ii.)  Records  the  manifestations  of  the  Lieht's  and  LXe'i  glory 
and  power  to  friend  and  foe  (ii.  a3-vi.  ti).  (d)  Solemn  inauguration 
of  the  Messianic  ministry  (ii.  13^111.  31);  clear,<insof  the  Temple  and 
prophecy  of  His  resurrection:  discourse  to  Nicodemus  on  bapttstnol 
regeneration,  (r)  Three  scenes  in  Judca.  Samaria,  Galilee  respec- 
tively (iii.33.^v.  54} :  the  Baptist's  second  testimony;  Jesus' dncoiBae 
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with  xht  woman  at  the  wetl  ct»nceming  the  ipiritual,  univeml 
character  o(  the  n«w  rcticioa;  and  cure  of,  the  nilet'a  w>o,  the  reward 
of  faith  in  the  limple  word  of  Jesua.  (/)  Manifeitation  of  Jetui  aa 
the  vivifying  LiFe-Looos  and  iti  contradiction  in  Judea,  v. ;  the 

Earalytic  icurc.  (x)  Manifntationof  Jewiaithe  heaven -dcKcnded 
VI ng  Bread  and  its  contradiction  in  Galilee,  vi. ;  multiplication  of 
the  loavet:  walking  on  the  waten;  and  Hi*  diKourK  on  the  holy; 
Eucharist. 

(iii.)  Acute  confllk't  between  the  New  Light  and  the  old  darkneu 

ivii.-xii),  (k)  Self-manife*tation  of  the  LogovLight  in  the  Temple 
vii.  1-x.  39).  Journey  to  the  feast  of  tabernaclei;  invitation  to  the 
(oui  athirst  to  come  to  Him  (the  fountain  of  Life}  and  drink,  and 
DTocUnution  of  Himietf  as  the  Lieht  of  the  w  .rld ;  ctifc  of  th?  n-^n 
bom  blind;  allegO[y  of  the  good  shepherd.  The  allegory  cantinL^ed 
at  the  feast  of  the  dedication.  They  strive  to  stone  or  lo  take  Hlffl. 
The  Logos-Life  brings  Laiartjs  to  life;  efTecisof  thcact  (x.  4'>-ui, 

S>).  Jesus  withdraws  beyond  Jordan,  and  thtn  comes  lo  Bcihany, 
is  friend  La»ru«  being  buried  three  days;  [iroclaims  Hiri'.tlf  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life;  and  calls  Lazarus  t  .irk  to  life.  Some  uho 
nw  it  report  the  act  to  the  Pharisees;  the  Sanh.  Jiim  meets.  Caiaiihat 
declare*  that  one  man  must  die  for  the  peopre,  iind  henceforward  I  hey 
ceaselessly  plan  His  death.  Jesus  withdraws  lo  ihc  Judaean  dtscrt, 
but  soon  returns,  six  days  before  Passover,  to  Bethany;  M.iry 
anoints  Him,  a  crowd  comes ^o  see  Him  and  l^iarus,  and  the  hier- 
archs  then  plan  the  killing  of  Laiarua  also.  Noxt  morning  lie  riJes 
into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass's  colt.  Certain  Crei  ks  desire  to  M:e  Him: 
He  declares  the  hour  of  His  glorification  to  hiive  come;  "  Now  My 
soul  is  troubled.  .  .  .  Father,  save  Me  froni  ihU  hour.  But  for 
this  have  I  come  unto  this  hour:  Father,  glorify  Thy  Name."  A 
voice  answers,  "  I  have  glorilied,  it  and  will  glorify  it  asain  "  t  some 
think  that  an  angel  spoke;  but  Jesu*  explains  that  this  voice  was 
not  for  His  sake  but  for  theirs,  when  lifted  up  from  earth.  He  will 
draw  all  men  to  Himself;  they  arc  to  believe  in  Him,  the  Light. 
The  writer's  Concluding  reflection:  the  small  Mtccetsof  Jtnus' activity 
among  the  Jews.  Once  again  He  cries:  "  I  am  come  a  Light  into 
the  world,  that  whoso  belicveth  in  Me  should  not  abide  in  darkness." 

3.  The  Lo^Ds-Christ's  manifestation  of  His  life  and  love  to  His 
disciples,  during  the  last  supper,  the  passion,  the  risen  life  (xiii,~xx). 

(iv.)  The  Last  Supper  ^xiii.-xvii.)  (j)  Solemn  washing  of  the  dis- 
ciple* feet;  the  beloved  disciple;  designates  the  traitor;  Judaigoes 
forth,  it  u  night  (idii-  1-30}.  (t)  Last  disccunea,  firat  aerie*  (xiii. 
31-xiv.  31):  the  new  commandment,  the  other  helper;  "  Arise,  let 
u*  go  hence."  Second  sertc*  (xv.  i-rvi.  33):  allnory  of  the  true 
vine;  "  Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  rnan,  that  ne  lav  down  his 
life  for  hi*  friend  ";  the  world's  hatred;  the  spirit  of  truth  shall  lead 
them  into  all  truth;  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come 
into  the  world,  again  I  leave  the  world  and  fa  to  the  Father"; 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  1  have  overcome  the  worTd."  (/)  The  high- 
prieitly  prayer  (xvii),  "  Father,  glorify  Thy  Son  .  .  .  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was  .  ,  .  that  to  as 
many  as  Thou  hast  given  Him,  He  should  give  eternal  life."  "  I 
pray  for  them,  I  pray  not  for  the  world.  I  pray  also  for  them  that 
shall  believe  in  Me  through  their  word,  that  they  may  be  all  one,  as 
Thou  Father  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee." 

(v.)  The  Pa»ion  (xviii.  \ix.).  (ni)  In  t  he  garden :  the  Roman  soldi  era 
come  to  apprehend  Him,  fall  back  upon  the  ground  at  His  declara- 
tion "  I  am  He."  Peter  and  Malchus.  (n)  Before  An<M~  .\t  rii^ht 
and  Caiaphas  at  dawn:  Peter's  denials  (xviii.  12-3J).  (  <)  B.  Mre 
folate  (xviii.  38-40).  Jesus  declares,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  •.•i  :his 
world.  I  have  come  into  the  world  that  I  mayliear  wiiiids  to  the 
truth:  everyone  that  is  of  the  truth,  heareth  My  voice  ";  I'ilaie  ,i?kt 
•cepticaHy  "  Wliat  is  truthP"  and  the  crowd  prefers  R.iiabhas. 
(p)  The  true  king  pn:sented  to  the  people  as  a  mock  kin^;  His 
rejection  by  the  Jews  and  abandonment  to  them  (xix.  t-io;.  Iq) 
Je^us  carrier  His  cross  to  Cjolgoiha,  and  is  crucified  there  between  two 
others;  the  cron's  title  and  Pilate's  refusal  lo  alter  it  (xix.  17-37). 

fr)  The  soldiers  cast  lots  upon  His  garments  and  seamless  tunic; 
lis  mother  with  two  faithful  women  and  the  beloved  disciple  at 
the  cross's  foot;  Hi*  commendation  of  His  mother  and  the  disciple 
to  each  other;  His  last  two  sayings  in  deliberate  accomplishment 
of  Kripturc  "  1  thirst,"  "  It  is  accomplished."  He  gives  up  the 
spirit;  His  bones  remain  unbroken;  and  from  His  spear-lanced  side 
blood  and  water  issue  (liz.  33-37).  (t)  The  two  nobles,  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  and  Nicodcmus,  bind  the  dead  body  in  a  winding 
sheet  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  precious  apices,  and  place  it  in  a 
new  monument  in  a  near  garden,  since  the  sabbath  is  at  hand. 

(vi.)  The  risen  Jesus,  Lord  and  Cod  (xx.).  {/)  At  early  dawn  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  Mary  Magdalen,  finding  the  stone  rolled  away 
from  the  monument,  runs  to  tell  Peter  and  the  beloved  disciple  that 
the  Lord's  body  has  been  removed.  Peter  and  the  other  disciple 
run  to  the  grave;  the  latter,  arriving  first,  enter*  only  after  Pclcr 
has  gone  in  and  noted  the  empty  grave-clothes — enters  and  believes. 
After  their  departure.  Mary  sees  two  angcla  where  His  body  had  lain 
and  turning  away  beholds  Jesus  standing,  yet  recognizes  Him  only 
when  He  addresses  her.  He  bids  her  "  Dq  not  touch  Me.  for  1  have 
not  yet  ascended  ";  but  to  tell  Hi*  brethren  "  I  ascend  to  My  Father 
and  lo  your  Father,  to  My  God  and  to  your  God."  And  she  docs  so. 
(u)  Second  apparition  (ix.  19-13).  Later  on  the  same  day,  the  doors 
being  shut,  Jesus  appears  amongst  His  disciples,  shows  them  Hi* 
(pierced)  band*  ana  side,  and  solemnly  commission*  and  endows 
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them  for  the  apostolate  by  the  words,  "  A*  the  Father  hath  tent 
Me,  BO  I  send  you,"aitd  by  breathing  upon  them  saying  "  Receive  the 
Holy  Spirit:  whose  lins  ye  remit,  they  ate  remitted  to  them;  whose 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  (>)  Third  apparition  and  culmina- 
ting saying  ;ci>ncluiian  of  entire  book  (xx,  34-31).  Thomas,  who  had 
been  absent,  doubt*  the  resurrection ;  Jesus  comes  and  submits  to  the 
doubter's  test*.  Thomas  eMclaims,  "My  Lord  and  my  God"; 
but  Jesus  declare*  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
have  believed."  "Now  Jesus,"  conclude*  the  writer,  "did  many 
other  signs,  .  ,  ,  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  may  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have 
life  in  His  name." 

The  above  analysis  is  rough,  since  even  distantly  placed  sections, 
inilL-cd  (he  two  parts  themselves,  are  interrelated  by  delicate  com- 
pirx  references  on  and  ttack.  And  it  omits  the  account  of  the 
adulteress  (vii.  53-viii.  M ):  (a  valiiablcreportofanactual  occurrence 
which  proliably  belonged  to  some  primitive  document  otherwise 
incorporated  by  the  Synoptists).  because  it  i*  Quite  un-Johannine 
in  vocabulary,  style  and  character,  intercepts  the  Gospel's  thread 
wherever  pl.iced,  and  is  absent  froni  its  best  MSS.  It  also  omits  xxi. 
This  chapter's  first  two  stages  contain  an  important  early  historical 
document  of  Synoptic  type:  Jt  -us'  apparition  to  seven  disciples 
by  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  miracutou*  draught  of  fishes;  and 
ftter's  threefold  confes.^ion  and  Jesu*'  threefold  commission  to 
him.  And  its  third  stage,  Jesus'  prophecies  to  Peter  and  to  the 
beloved  disciple  concerning  Ihcir  future,  and  the  declaration  "  Thi* 
lathe  disciple  who  trslifii-s  to  thc^-  things  and  who  has  written  them, 
■aii'l  wc  kn<)w  that  his  I.-  -iimiiiiv  i-.  true, '  is  doubtless  written  by  the 
reiij^iji  of  Uic  prc'.ijuu  tj.o  stage*.  This  writer  imitates,  but  li 
different  from,  the  great  author  of  the  first  twenty  chapters. 

Companion  mik  ika  SynepUiU. — The  following  are  the  most 
obvious  differences  between  the  original  book  and  the  Synoptist*. 
John  has  a  metaphysical  prologue ;  Nlatthew  and  Luke  have  historical 
prologues;  and  Mark  is  without  any  prologue.  The  earthly  scfiK! 
I*  here  Judea,  indeed  Jerusalem,  with  but  five  breaks  (vi.  i-vii.  10) 
is  the  only  long  one;  whilst  over  two-thirds  of  each  Synoptist  deal 
with  Galilee  or  Samaria.  The  ministry  here  lasts  about  three  and  a 
half  years  (it  begins  some  months  before  the  first  Passover,  ii.  13; 
the  feast  of  v.  1  is  probably  a  second;  the  third  occurs  vi.  4;  and  on 
the  fourth,  xi,  55.  He  dies):  whilst  the  Synoptists  have  but  the  one 
Passover  of  His  death,  after  barely  a  year  of  ministry.  Here  Jesus* 
teaching  contains  no  parables  and  but  three  allcKories,  the  Synop- 
tists present  it  as  parabolic  through  and  through.  Here  not  one 
exorcism  occurs;  in  the  Synoptists  the  exorcisms  arc  as  prominent 
as  the  cure*  and  the  preaching.  John  has,  besides  the  passion,  seven 
accounts  in  common  with  the  Synoptists:    the  Baptist  and  Jesus, 

iu  I9--34);  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (ii.  13-16) ;  cure  of  the  centurion's 
ruler's)  servant  (son)  (iv.  46-54);  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (vL 
l-t3);  walking  upon  the  water  (vi.  16-31);  anointing  at  Bethany, 
(xii.  1-8) ;  entry  into  Jerusalem  (xii.  13-16) :  all  uniaue  occurrence*. 
In  the  first,  John  describes  how  the  Baptist,  on  Jesus  approach,  crie* 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  takethaway  the  sins  ol,lhc  world  "; 
and  how  he  says  "  I  saw  the  spirit  descending  upon  Him,  and  I  bore 
wi'incx,  iFiat  this  i*  the  Son  of  God."  But  the  Synoptists,  especially 
Maik.  >;iv<-  the  slow  steps  in  even  the  apostles'  realization  of  Jesus' 
Ml  ^^Liiitr:  character;  only  at  Cacsarea  Philippi  Simon  alone,  for  the 
Bt>t  limr,  clearly  discerns  it,  Jesus  declaring  that  His  Father  has 
re\'c:i!<  'I  it  to  Him,  and  vet  Simon  is  still  scandalized  at  the  thought 
of  .1  tuttr  ring  Messiah  (Mark  vlii.  28-34).  Only  some  two  weeks 
before  the  end  is  He  proclaimed  Messiah  at  Jericho  (x.  46-48);  then 
in  Jcrijiili'm,  five  days  before  dying  for  this  upon  the  cross  (li.  1-10, 
XV.  J17)-  As  to  the  ^ptist,  in  all  three  Synoptists,  he  baptizes  Jesus, 
ari'l  in  Mark  i.  10,  1 1  it  is  Jesus  who  sees  the  Spirit  descending  upon 
Him^'ll  on  His  emerging  from  beneath  the  water,  and  it  is  to 
HirtisLir  that  Cod's  voice  is  addressed;  in  John.  JrMi.-,'  baptism  U 
ignored,  only  the  Spirit  reniains  hovering  above  Hini,  a  sign  for 
the  Baptist's  instruction.  And  in  Matt.  xi.  3-6.  the  Bapiist,  several 
months  after  the  Jordan  jci  nc,  sends  from  his  prison  to  .i.scertain  if 
Jesus  is  indeed  the  Messiah;  in  John,  the  Baptist  rcm.iiins  at  large 
so  as  again  (iii.  J3-36)  to  proclaim  Jesus'  hcai-cniy  [Jiro  vena  nee. 
The  cleansing  of  the  Tenipfe  occurs  in  the  Svnoptisli  four  day* 
before  His  death,  and  instan'ly  ^ku  n  iliv  ■  tlii  l-i.  r.iirli-  to  seek  His 
destruction  (Mark  xi,  15-iR)  i  John  uui,  it  m  i.v  jtars  tiack,  as  an 
appropriate  frontispiece  to  His  complete  claims  and  work. 

The  [ussion- narrative*  reveal  the  following  main  differences. 
John  omits,  at  the  last  supper,  its  central  point,  the  great  historic 
act  of  the  holy  eucharist,  carefully  ^iven  by  the  Synoptists  and 
St  Paul,  having  provided  a  highly  doctrinal  equivalent  in  the  discourse 
on  the  living  bread,  here  spoken  by  Jesus  in  Capernaum  over  a  year 
before  the  passion  (vi.  4),  the  day  after  the  multiplication  of  the 
loave*.  This  transference  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  change  in 
the  relation*  between  the  time  of  the  Passover  meal  and  that  of  Hi* 
death;  in  Ihc  Synoptists,  the  Thursday  evening's  supper  is  a  true 
Passover  meal,  the  lamb  had  been  slain  that  afternoon  and  Jesusdies 
some  twenty-tour  hours  later;  in  John,  the  supper  is  not  a  Passover- 
meal,  the  Passover  is  celebrated  on  Frid.iy,  and  leaus,  proclaimed 
here  from  the  first,  the  Lamb  of  God,  dies  whilst  the  paschal  Iambs, 
His  prototypes,  are  being  slain.  The  scene  in  the  garden  is  without 
the  agony  ol  Ccthsemane ;  a  faint  echo  of  thishistoric  anguish  appear* 
in  the  acenc  with  the  Creeks  (our  days  rarlier,  and  even  that  peaceful 
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Appeal  to,  and  auwer  of,  the  Fatber  occim  only  far  HU  foUowen' 
nIcM.  In  the  Barden  Jam  hen  Himielf  eoet  forth  to  meet  Hii 
capton,  and  these  fall  back  upon  the  grouna,  on  Hii  revealing  Him- 
aetf  aa  Jc*ub  of  Naiarett).  The  lon|;  •cene*  with  Pitate  culminate 
io  the  ETCat  nyings  concerning  Hia  kingdom  not  being  of  this  world 
and  the  object  of  thia  Hii  comma  being  to  bear  witnesa  to  the  truth, 
thu>  explaining  how,  though  amrming  kingship  (Mark  xv.  2)  He 
could  be  innocent.  In  John  He  does  not  declare  Himself  Messiah 
before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  (Mark  xiv.  6t)  but  declares  Himself 
•upermundane  regal  witness  to  the  tnith  before  the  Roman  governor. 
The  scene  on  Calvary  diflera  as  follows:  In  the  Synoptists  the 
soldien  divide  His  garments  among  them,  casting  lots  (Mark  xv. 
34}  1  in  John  tbe^  make  four  pacta  of  them  and  cast  lots  concerning 
Hia  aeamleaa  tunic,  thus  ful5iling  the  teil,  "  They  divided  My  gar- 
ment! among  them  and  upon  My  vesture  they  cast  lots   :  the 

eralleliam  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  twice  describes  one  fact, 
ing  taken  as  witneaaing  to  two,  and  the  tunic  doubtless  symbol- 
ixing  the  unity  of  the  Church,  a*  in  Philo  the  high  priest's  seamleiip 
robe  symboliiea  the  indivisibic  unity  of  the  universe,  expressive  of 
the  Logos  (De  chrielaU,  xxi.).  In  the  Synoptists,  of  His  followers 
only  women— the  careful,  aeeminglv  exhaustive  liits  do  not  include 
His  mother — remain,  looking  on  from  afar"  (Mark  xv.  40);  in 
John,  His  mother  stands  with  the  two  other  Marys  and  the  beloved 
disciple  beneath  the  cross,  and  "  from  that  hour  the  disciple  took  her 
unto  his  own  (house),"  while  in  the  older  literature  His  mother  docs 
not  appear  in  Jerusalein  till  just  before  Pentecost,  and  with  "  His 
brethren  "  (Acta  i.  14).  And  John  alone  tells  how  the  bone*  of  the 
dead  body  remained  unbroken,  fullilling  the  ordinance  as  to  the 
paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46)  and  how  blood  and  water  Row  from  Hi* 
spear-pierced  aide:  thus  the  Lamb  "  takcth  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  by  shedding  His  blood  which  "  ckanseth  us  from  every  sin  " ; 
and  "  He  cometh  by  water  and  blood,"  historically  at  His  baptism 
and  crucifixion,  and  mystically  to  each  faithful  soul  in  baptism  and 
the  euchariat-  The  story  of  the  risen  Christ  (xx.)  shows  dependence 
on  and  contrast  to  the  Synoptic  accounts.  Its  two  halves  have  each 
a  negative  and  a  positive  scene.  The  empty  grave  (l-lo)  and  the 
apparition  to  the  Magdalen  (1 1-18)  together  correspond  tothemea- 
sage  brought  by  the  women  (Matt,  xxviii.  1-10) ;  and  the  apparition 
to  the  ten  Joyously  believing  apostles  (19-13)  arid  then  to  the  sadly 
doubtine  Thomas  (;4-ig)  together  correspond  to  Luke  xxiv.  36^43, 
where  the  eleven  apostles  jointly  receive  one  visit  from  the  risen 
One.  and  both  doubt  and  believe,  mourn  and  rejoice. 

The  Johannine  discourses  reveal  ditierences  Irom  the  Synoptists 
BO  profound  as  to  be  admitted  by  all.  Here  Jesus,  the  Baptist  and 
the  writer  speak  so  much  alike  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
aay  where  each  speaker  begins  and  ends:  e.f.  in  iii.  27-30,  31-36. 
The  speeches  dwell  upon  Jeaus'  person  and  work,  as  we  shall  find, 
with  a  didactic  directness,  philosophical  terminology  and  denuncia- 
tory exclusivcness  unmatcnri)  '*if  Synoptist  sayings.  "  This  is 
eternal  life,  that  they  may  ki  '-^  T.'.m  [he  only  true  G<id  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  Thou  hast  seni  "  (wii.  t,),  U  part  of  the  high-pnestly 
prayer;  yet  Pire  Calmes,  with  the  papal  censor's  approbation,  says. 
It  seems  to  us  impossible  uut  to  admit  that  we  have  here  dogmatic 
developments  explicable  rather  by  the  evangelist's  habita  01  mind 
than  by  the  actual  words  ef  Jo^us."  "  I  have  told  you  of  earthly 
things  and  ^ou  believe  not ;  now  eh.'LlI  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things  ?  "  (iii.  13),  .ind  "  Ve  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from 
above  "  (viii.  23),  give  us  a  i'bto-(Philo-)  like  upper,  "  true  "  world, 
and  a  lower,  delusive  world.  "  \v  shall  die  in  your  sin*  "  (viii.  31); 
"  ye  are  from  your  father  the  duvU  "  ( ^iii.  44) ;  "  I  am  the  door  of 
the  sheep,  all  thev  that  caiiii.-  hcfore  Me  are  thieves  and  robber*," 
(x.  7,  8);  "  they  have  no  e\r-uit  lor  thdr  sin  "  (xv.  aa) — contrast 
strongly  with  the  yearning  over  Jerusalem :  "  The  blood  of  Abel  the 
just    and  "  the  blctod  ofZachanas  son  of  Bamchiaa  "  (Matt,  xxiii. 

L 5-37 ; and  "  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do" 
.uke  xxiii.  34).  And  whilst  the  Sy  noptist  speeches  and  actions  stand 
in  loose  and  natural  relation  to  each  other,  the  Johannine  deed*  so 
closely  illustrate  the  s.iying9  that  each  set  everywhere  supplements 
the  other:  the  history  itself  here  tends  to  become  one  long  allegory. 
So  with  the  woman  at  the  well  and  "the  living  water";  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  loaves  and  "  the  living  Bread  ";  I  ara  the  Light  of  the 
world  "  and  the  blind  man's  cure;  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life"  and  the  raising  of  Laiarus;  indeed  even  with  the  Temple- 
cleansing  and  the  prophecy  as  to  His  resurrection,  Nicodemus's 
night  visit  and  "  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light," 
the  cure  of  the  inoperative  paralytic  and  "  My  Father  and  1  work 
hitherto,"  the  walking  phantom-like  upon  the  waters  (John  vi. 
15-21 :  Mark  vi.  49).  and  the  declaration  concerning  the  eucharist, 
"  the  spirit  it  is  that  quickeneth  "  (John  vi.  63).  Only  tome  six- 
teen Synoptic  saying*  reappear  here;  but  we  are  given  tome  great 
new  sayings  full  of  the  Synoptic  spirit. 

ChoracUrislks  and  Objat. — The  book's  character  results  from 
the  conlinuous  operation  of  four  great  tendendcs.  There  is 
everywhere  a  readiness  to  handle  traditional,  largely  historical, 
materials  with  a  lovereign  freedom,  controlled  and  limited  by 
doctrinal  convictions  and  devotional  experiences  alone.  There 
ii  everywhere  the  mystic's  deep  love  lor  double,  even  treble 


meaning;  e.g.  the  "  afalk  "  In  IfL  i,  means,  literally,  "  from 
the  beginning,"  to  be  physically  boni  again;  morally,  to  become 
as  a  little  child;  mystically,  "  from  heaven,  God,"  to  be  ipiritii- 
ally  renewed.  "  Judgment  "  (xpurii},  in  the  popular  sense, 
condemnation,  a  luture  act;  in  the  mystical  sense,  discrimination, 
a  present  lact.  There  is  everywhere  the  influence  of  certain 
central  ideas,  partly  identical  with,  but  laigely  developments 
of,  those  less  reflectively  operative  in  the  Synoptists.  llius  six 
great  terms  are  cbaraaeristic  of,  or  even  special  to,  this  GospcL, 
"  The  Only-Begotten  "  is  most  nearly  reached  by  St  Paul's 
term  "  His  own  Son."  The  "  Word,"  or  "  Logos,"  is  a  term 
derived  from  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus  and  the  Stoica,  tlumigh 
the  Alexandrian  Jew  Philo,  but  conceived  here  thtou^ioul  as 
definitely  personal.  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "  the  Jesus- 
Logos  here  proclaims  Himself  to  be;  in  the  Synoptists  He  only 
declares  His  disciples  to  be  such.  "  The  Paraclete,"  as  ia 
Pfaito,  is  a  "  helper,"  "  intercessor but  in  Phdo  he  is  the 
intelligible  universe,  whilst  here  He  is  a  scU-consdous  Spirit. 
"  Truth,"  "  the  truth,"  "  to  know,"  have  here  a  prominence 
and  significance  far  beyond  their  Synoptic  or  even  their  Fauliite 
use.  And  above  all  stand  the  uses  of  "  Life,"  "  Eternal  Life." 
The  Uving  ever-working  Father  (vL  57;  v.  17)  has  a  Logos  iit 
whom  is  Life  (i.  4),  an  ever-working  Son  (v.  17),  who  declares 
Himself  "  the  living  Bread,"  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life," 
"  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life"  (vi.  51;  xL  15;  xiv.  16):  so 
that  Father  and  Son  quicken  whom  they  will  (v.  11);  the  Father's 
commandment  is  life  everlasting,  and  Jesus'  words  are  spirit 
and  Lfe  (xii.  jo;  vi.  63, 68).  The  term,  already  Synoptic,  takes 
over  here  most  of  the  connotations  of  the  "  Kingtlom  of  God," 
the  standing  Synoptic  expression,  which  appears  here  only  in 
iii.  3-5 ;  xviii.  36.  Note  that  the  term  "  the  L.ogos  "  is  peculiar 
to  the  Apocalypse  (xix.  13),  and  the  prologue  here;  but  that,  as 
Light  and  Life,  the  Logos-conception  ia  present  throughout  tbe 
book.  And  thus  there  is  everywhere  a  striving  to  contemplate 
history  lub  ipecie  aelerniialis  and  to  englobe  the  successiveneae 
of  man  in  the  simultaneity  of  God. 

Narratives  Ptculiar  to  John. — Of  his  seven  great  symbolical, 
doctrinally  interpreted  "  signs,"  John  shares  three,  the  cure  <d 
the  ruler's  son,  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  the  walking  on 
the  waters,  with  the  Synoptists:  yet  here  the  first  is  transformed 
almost  beyond  recognition;  and  the  two  others  only  typify  and 
prepare  the  eucharistic  discourse.  Of  the  four  purely  Johannine 
signs,  two — the  cures  of  the  paralytic  (v.  i-t6),  and  td  tbe  man 
bom  blind  (ix.  1-34) — are,  admittedly,  profoundly  symbdicad. 
In  the  first  case,  the  man's  physical  and  spiritual  lethargy  are 
closely  interconnected  and  strongly  contrasted  with  tbe  ever- 
active  God  and  His  Logos.  In  the  second  case  there  is  also  llie 
closest  parallel  between  physical  blindness  cured,  and  spiritual 
darkness  dispelled,  by  the  Logos-Light  as  described  in  tbe 
accompanying  discourse.  Both  narratives  are  doubtless  based 
upon  actual  occurrences — the  cures  narrated  in  Mark  iL,  iiL,  viiL, 
X.  and  scenes  witnessed  by  the  writer  in  later  times;  yet  here 
they  do  but  picture  our  Lord's  spiritual  work  in  the  human  sonl 
achieved  thtoughoul  Christian  history.  We  cannot  well  claim 
more  than  these  three  kinds  of  reality  for  the  first  and  tbe  Ust 
signs,  the  miracle  at  Cans  and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

For  the  marriage -feast  sign  yields  throughout  an  allegorical 
meaning.  Water  stands  in  itids  Gospel  for  what  is  still  but 
symbol;  thus  the  water-pots  serve  here  the  external  Jewish 
ablutions— old  bottles  which  the  "  new  wine  "  of  the  Gospel  b 
to  burst  (Mark  ii.  ai).  Wine  is  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant, 
.  and  He  will  drink  the  fruit  of  the  vine  new  in  tbe  Kingdom  of 
God  (Mark  liv.  33-15);  the  vineyard  where  He  Himsdf  is  the 
true  Vine  (Mark  xii.  i;  John  xv.  i).  And  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  Uke  to  a  martiage-feast  "  (Matt,  ndi-a);  Jesus  is  tbe 
Bridegroom  (Mark  ii.  ig);  "the  marriage  ot  the  Lamb  has 
come  "  (Rev.  xix.  7).  "  They  have  no  wine  ":  the  hopelessness 
of  the  old  conditions  is  announced  here  by  the  true  Israel,  the 
Messiah's  spiritual  mother,  the  same  "  woman  "  who  in  Rev.  sfi. 
a,  5  "  brought  forth  a  man-child  who  was  to  rule  all  notioDS.** 
Cardinal  Newman  admits  that  the  latter  woman  "reprcacBts 
tbe  church,  this  is  the  real  or  direct  sense  ";  yet  as  her  man-child 
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is  c«TtauiIy  tbe  Mauah,  this  church  miut  be  tbf  faithful  Jewish 
church.  Thus  also  the  "  wonwn  "  at  the  wedding  and  txncath 
the  crass  sumds  primaiilx  for  the  faithful  Old  Tesument 
eommnnity,  eoRcaponding  to  the  bdoved  diid|de,  the  typical 
New  TesUment  fidlower  of  her  Son,  the  HeisiBh:  In  etch  cue 
the  devotionat  accommodation  to  His  earthly  mother  is  equsUy 
ancteot  and  legitimate.  He  aoswcrs  her  "  My  hour  is  not  yet 
come,"  i^.  ia  the  embolic  story,  the  moment  for  working  tbe 
Biinde;  in  the  qrmlMriised  mHty,  tbe  hour  of  His  douh,  oon- 
ditlMi  (or  tbe  spbit'i  advent;  and  "  what  k  there  between  Me 
and  thee?  "  "  My  motives  spring  no  more  from  the  old 
religion,"  words  AevM  of  difficulty,  if  spoken  thus  the 
Etttnol  Logos  to  the  passing  Jewish  church.  The  transformation 
is  soon  nfttfwudsAGoomp&sbcd,  but  in  symbol  only;  the  "hour " 
<tf  the  full  tense  is  stlU  over  three  yean  off.  Aheody  Philo  says 
"  the  Logos  Is  the  master  of  the  spiritual  drinking-feast,"  and 
"  let  Uelchisedeck  " — the  Logos — "  in  Ueu  of  water  offer  wine  to 
souk  and  inebriate  them  "  (D»  mum.  ii.  37;  Legg,  otf.  iiL  a6>. 
But  in  John  tUa  ^mboUsm  figures  a  great  histmc  fact,  tbe 
Joyons  fmfancss  of  Jesus*  ministerial  bcgiiinings,  as  indicated 
in  the  Mymg»  of  the  Bridegroom  and  of  the  new  wine,  a  fresh- 
ness tyi»cal  of  Jesus'  ceaseless  renovation  of  souls. 

The  raising  of  Lasarus,  ia  appearance  a  massive,  definitely 
localised  historical  fact,  requires  a  similar  bterpretatiou,  unless 
we  would,  in  favour  of  tbe  direct  Ustwldty  of  a  story  pecnUar 
to  a  profoundly  allegorical  treatise,  niin  the  historiod  trust- 
worthiness of  the  lai^y  historical  Synoptists  in  precisely  their 
moat  complete  and  verisimilar  part.  For  especially  in  Mark, 
the  passing  through  Jericho,  the  entry  into  Jerasalen,  the 
Temple-cleansing  and  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  hierarchs, 
their  next  day's  interrogatory,  "  By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things?  "  i^.  the  cleoosiug  (x.  46-si.  33),  are  all  closely 
interdependent  and  lead  at  once  to  His  disciissions  with  Hk 
Jerusalem  opponents  (xii.  ziii.),  and  to  the  anointing,  last 
saM>cr,  and  passion  (ziv.  xv).  John's  last  and  greatest  symbolic 
sign  replaces  those  historic  motives,  since  here  it  is  the  raising 
(rf  Laxaius  which  determines  tbe  hierarchs  to  kill  Jesus  (xi.  46- 
5a),  and  occasions  tbe  crowds  which  accompany  and  meet  Him 
on  Hit  entry  (xii.  9-ig).  The  intrinsic  improbabilities  of  the 
narrative,  if  taken  as  direct  history,  are  also  great:  Jesus' 
ddiberate  delay  of  two  days  to  secure  His  friend's  dying,  and 
His  rejoicing  at  tbe  death,  since  thus  He  con  revivify  His  friend 
and  Iwing  His  disd^es  to  believe  in  Himself  as  the  Life;  His 
deGbeiBte  weeing  over  tbe  death  which  He  bai  thus  let  happen, 
yet  His  anger  at  the  vndUr  tears  of  Lazanis's  other  friends;  and 
His  prasring,  as  He  tells  the  Father  in  tbe  prayer  itself,  simply 
to  edify  the  bystanders:  all  p<^t  to  a  doctrinal  allegoiy. 
Indeed  the  climioz  of  the  whole  account  is  already  reached  in 
Jesus'  gtcnt  saying:  "  I  am  tbe  Resurrection  and  tbe  Life;  be 
tbatbelievcthinMe  ,  .  .  duUI  not  die  for  ever,"  and  in  Martha's 
answer:  "  I  believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
who  hast  come  into  tbe  world  "  (xL  s6,  37)^  the  sign  which 
follows  is  but  the  pictorial  represenution  of  this  abiding  truth. 
Tbe  materials  for  tbe  allegory  will  have  been  certain  Old  Testa- 
ment narratives,  but  especially  tbe  Synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus' 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  and  of  the  widow's  son  (Mark  v.; 
(LufcevfiJ.  Mary  and  Martha  are  admittedly  Identical  with  the 
sisters  in  Luke  s.  3S-43;  and  already  some  Greek  fathers  conoea 
the  Laxanis  of  this  allegory  with  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable 
(Lnkexvi.  19-ji).  In  the  parable  Lasarus  returns  not  to  earth, 
•iDce  ilbraham  foresees  that  the  rich  man's  brethren  would 
disbelieve  even  if  one  rose  from  the  dead;  in  the  conesponding 
allegory,  Lasarus  does  actually  return  to  Ufe,  and  the  Jews 
believe  so  little  «■  to  determine  upon  killiag  tbe  very  Life 
Himself. 

Speciai  DiJSieuUUs  and  Special  Grealiuss.—Thn  difficnlties, 
HmiUtioos  and  temporary  means  special  to  the  book  are 
closely  connected  with  iu  ready  appeal  and  abiding  power;  let 
us  take  both  seU  of  things  together,  in  three  couples  o(  b^er^ 
related  price  and  gift. 

Tbe  book's  mcdnd  ajid  %am  are  pervading  allcgotical;  its 
bidBa  and  tia  arc  pnlbundly  mystical.  Now  from  Philo  to 
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Origen  we  have  a  long  Heneoistic,  Jewish  and  Christian  applica- 
tion of  that  all-embracing  allegotism,  where  one  thing  stands 
for  another  and  where  no  bctual  details  resist  resolution  into  a 
symbol  of  religious  ideas  and  forces.  Thus  Philo  bad,  in  hit 
l^e  of  Moses,  anegerised  the  Fentateucbal  narratives  so  as  to 
represent  him  as  mediator,  saviour,  intercessor  of  his  people, 
the  one  great  organ  of  revelation,  and  the  soul's  guide  from  the 
false  lower  world  into  tbe  upper  true  one.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
is  the  noblest  instance  of  this  kind  of  literature,  of  which  the 
truth  depends  not  on  the  factual  accuracy  of  the  symbolising 
appearances  but  on  the  truth  of  the  ideas  and  experiences  thus 
symbolised.  And  Origen  is  still  lull  of  spontaneous  sympathy 
with  its  pervading  aUegorism.  But  this  method  has  lost  its 
attractitw;  the  Synoptistt,  with  their  nuer  and  slitter  pngmatic 
rearrangements  and  tbdr  greater  doseness  to  our  Lonl's  actual 
words,  deeds,  experiences,  environment,  now  come  home  to  us 
OS  indefinitely  richer  in  content  and  stimulative  appeal.  Yet 
mysticism  persists,  as  the  intuitive  and  emotional  apprehension 
of  the  most  specifically  rdlglous  of  aU  truths,  vis.  the  already 
full,  operative  existence  of  eternal  beauty,  truth  and  goodness, 
of  infinite  Personality  and  Spirit  Independently  ot  our  action, 
and  not,  as  in  ethics,  the  simple  possibility  and  obligation  for 
ourselves  to  produce  suchlike  things.  And  of  this  elemental 
mode  of  apprebenslaii  and  root-truth,  the  Jtdiannine  Gospel  is 
the  greatest  literary  document  and  incentive  extant:  iu  uiti- 
mate  aim  and  deepest  content  retain  all  their  potency. 

The  book  contains  an  intellect  ualist,  static,  determinist, 
abstractive  trend.  In  Luke  x,  25-18,  eternal  life  depends  upon 
loving  God  and  man;  bere  it  eon^tt  In  knowing  the  one  true 
God  and  Christ  whom  He  has  sent.  In  tbe  Synoptists,  Jesus 
"  grows  in  favour  with  God  and  man,"  passes  through  true 
human  experiences  and  trials,  prays  alone  on  tbe  mountain-side, 
and  dies  with  a  cry  of  desolation;  here  the  Logos'  watchword  it 
"  I  am,"  He  has  deUberatdy  to  stir  up  emotion  m  Himtdf, 
never  prays  for  Himsdf,  and  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross 
shows  but  power  and  self-possession.  Here  we  find  "  ye  cannot 
hear,  cannot  believe,  because  ye  are  not  from  God,  not  of  My 
■beep"  (viii.  47,  x.  a6);  "the  world  cannot  receive  the  qurit 
of  truth  "  (xiv.  i7>.  Yet  the  ethical  current  appears  here  also 
strongly;  "  he  who  doeth  the  truth,  cometh  to  the  light " 
(iii.  at),  "  if  you  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments  "  (xiv.  15). 
Libertarianism  is  here:  "  the  light  came,  but  men  loved  the 
darkness  better  than  the  light,"  "  ye  wUI  not  come  to  He  " 
(iii.  19,  V.  40);  hence  tbe  appeal  "  abide  in  Me  "—tbe  branch 
can  cease  to  be  in  Him  tbe  Vine  (xv.  4,  a).  Indeed  even  those 
first  currents  sUnd  here  for  the  deepest  religious  truths,  tbe 
prevenience  of  God  and  man's  a&ijty  to  Him.  "  Not  we  loved 
God  (first),  but  He  (first)  loved  us  ";  "  let  us  love  Him,  because 
He  first  loved  us  "  (i  John  iv.  to,  tg) ;  "  no  man  can  come  lo 
Me,  unless  the  Father  draw  him  "  (vi.  44),  a  drawing  which 
effects  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  Christ  and  God  (iv.  14,  vi.  35). 
Thus  man's  spirit,  ever  largely  but  potential,  can  reqiond 
actively  to  the  historic  Jesus,  because  alreadytouched  and  made 
hungry  by  the  all-actual  S|4iit-Cod  who  inade  that  aoul  aUn 
unto  Himself. 

Tbe  book  bos  an  onter  protective  shdl  of  acutdy  polemical 
and  exclusive  moods  and  insistences,  whilst  certain  splendid 
Syn<^tic  breadths  and  reconciliations  are  nowhere  reached;  but 
this  is  primarily  because  it  is  fighting,  more  consciou^y  than 
they,  for  that  iulienable  ideal  of  all  deepest  religion,  unity,  even 
externa]  and  corporate,  amongst  all  believers.  The  "  Pneu- 
matic "  Gospel  comes  thus  specially  to  emphame  certain  central 
historical  facts;  and,  the  most  explicitly  institutional  and 
sacramental  of  the  four,  to  proclaim  the  most  universalistic  and 
developmental  of  all  Biblical  sayings.  Here  indeed  Jesus  will 
not  pny  for  the  world  (xvii.  9);  "  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  He 
insbu  to  His  opponents  (viii.  44,  34) ,  it  is  the  Jews  generally 
who  appear  throughout  as  such,  nowhere  Is  there  a  word  as  to 
forgiving  our  enemies;  and  tbe  commandment  of  love  is  desig- 
mted  Jesus  as  His,  as  new,  and  as  binding  the  disciples  to 
"  love  one  another  "  within  tbie  community  to  which  He  ^vcs 
Hit  "  example  "  (».  xa,  xUl.  34,  15).  In  tbe  Snu^tisti,  the 
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disciples'  intaleruce  Is  rebuked  (Mark  !z.  3ft'4i);-  Jesus* 
opposition  is  everywhere  restricted  to  the  Pharisees  and  the 
worldly  Sadduttes;  He  ever  longs  for  the  ooaveisioo<rfjerusakni; 
the  great  double  commandment  of  love  k  proclaimed  as  already 
formulated  in  tbe  Mosaic  law  (Mark  xiL  18-34);  the  neisbbooc 
to  be  thus  loved  and  served  is  simply  any  and  every  suffering 
fellow-man;  and  the  pattern  for  sudi  perfect  love  is  found  in  a 
achismatical  Samaritan  (Luke  z.  35-37)-  Vet  the  deepest 
strain  here  b  more  seimely  imiversiltst  evea  thaa  St  Paul,  for 
here  Jesos  says:  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
onlybcgottenSon.thatwhosoeverbcUevethinHimBhauld  .  ,  . 
have  everiasting  life "  (iii.  16).  True,  the  great  prologue 
passage  (i-  Q)  imbably  reads  "  He  was  the  true  Light  coming 
leno  th«  world,  that  enli^iteneth  every  nan,"  ao  that  tba 
writer  would  everywhere  concentrate  hu  mind  vipm  the  grace 
attendant  upon  explicit  knowledge  of  tbe  Incmmate,  historic 
Christ.  Yet  Christian  orthodoxy,  which  itself  has,  all  but 
unifwmly,  understood  this  passage  of  the  qiiritual  radiation 
throughout  the  world  of  the  Word  before  His  incarnation,  has 
been  aided  tomrds  such  breadth  aa  to  the  past  by  the  J<diaBniiM 
outlook  into  the  future.  For,  in  contrast  to  the  earliest  Synoptic 
tradition,  where  the  full  Christian  truth  and  its  fint  form  remain 
undistinguished,  and  where  its  earthly  future  a|q>eacB  restricted 
to  that  generation,  in  John  tbe  Eternal  Life  conception  largely 
absorbs  the  attention  away  fn»n  all  succetdwness;  Jesus' 
earthly  life  does  not  limit  the  religion's  assimilation  of  further 
truth  and  experience:  "  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you,  but  yon 
cannot  bear  them  now,"  "  the  Father  will  give  you  anoUter 
Helper,  tbe  apuit  ctf  truth,  who  will  abide  with  you  for  ever  " 
(zvi.  13,  xiv.  is).  This  univetaalism  is  not  simply  tirfritntl; 
the  exUrnal  element,  presupposed  in  the  Synoptists  as  that  of 
the  Jewish  church  within  which  Jesus'  earthly  life  was  spent. 
Is  here  that  of  the  now  separate  Christian  community:  He  has 
other  sheep  not  of  this  f<^— them  also  Be  must  laing,  there 
will  be  one  fold,  one  shepherd;  and  Bis  seamless  tunic,  and 
Peer's  net  which,  holding  every  kind  of  fish,  is  not  rent,  are 
symbols  of  this  visible  unity.  Ministerial  gradations  exist  in 
this  church;  Jesus  begins  the  feet-washing  with  Peter,  who 
•Ime  speaks  and  is  spoken  to;  the  beloved  disdple  outruns 
Peter  to  Jesus'  monument,  yet  mits  to  go  in  till  Peter  has  doom 
90  first;  and  in  the  appendix  the  treble  pastoral  commission  is 
to  Peter  alone:  a  Petrine  pre-eminence  which  but  echoes  the 
Synoptists.  And  sacramoitalism  informs  the  great  discourses 
oonceming  rebirth  by  water  and  the  qpirit,  and  feeding  vi  the 
Living  Bread,  Jesus'  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  narrative  of  tbe 
issue  of  blood  and  water  from  the  dead  JesuJ*  side.  Indeed  so 
ievere  a  stress  is  laid  upon  the  explicitly  Christian  life  and  its 
^ecific  means,  that  orthodox  itself  interprets  tbe  rebirth  1^ 
water  and  spbit,  and  the  e^ing  the  flesh  and  drinking  the 
blood  to  irfilch  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  and  possesion  of 
interior  life  arc  here  exclusively  attached,  as  often  represented 
by  a  simple  sincere  desire  and  will  for  spiritual  purification  and 
a  keen  hunger  and  thim  for  God's  aid,  together  with  such  cultual 
acu  as  sudi  souls  can  know  or  find,  even  without  any  knoiriedge 
(rf  the  Christian  rites.  Thus  there  is  many  "  a  pedagogue  to 
Chriu,"  and  tbe  CliTiuian  visible  means  and  expressions  are 
the  culmination  and  measure  of  what,  in  various  d^rees  and 
forms,  accompanies  every  sincerely  striving  soul  throughout  all 
human  history. 

OrffM  and  Aulkorskif.—'Tbt  question  at  to  the  book's  origin 
has  lost  its  poignancy  through  the  ever-increasing  recognition 
of  the  book's  intrinsic  character.  Thus  the  recent  defenders  of 
the  apostolic  authorship,  the  Unitarian  JamesDrummond  (1903)1 
the  An^Ucan  William  Saitday  (190s),  the  Roman  Catholic 
Theodore  Calmes  (i904),can  UUus.the  first,that"  the  evangelist 
did  not  aim  at  an  illustrative  picture  of  what  was  most  charac- 
tctistic  of  Jesus";  the  second,  that  "the  author  sank  into  his 
own  consciousness  and  at  last  brought  to  light  what  he  found 
there  ";  tbe  third,  that "  the  Gospel  contains  an  entire  tbeolopcal 
system,"  "  history  it  teen  through  the  intervening  dogmatic 
devdopsnent,"  "  the  Samaritan  woman  it  ...  a  pertonifica- 
tisn,"  "  llw  behaviour  of  tbe  Gredka  !■  emiirdr  natwal  in  pKh 


a  bot^"  We  thus  get  at  cross-poiposet  with  tMt  powerful, 
profound  work.  Only  some  sudi  position  as  Abbi  Loisy't 
critical  summing  up  (i9o<i)  bringi  out  its  specific  greatnesa. 
"  What  the  author  was,  Ua  boA,  in  ipite  of  Urasdf ,  tells  us  to 
some  extent:  a  Christian  of  Jwle»Alezandiine  formation;  a 
believer  without,  apparently,  any  personal  reminiscence  of  what 
had  actually  been  the  life,  preaching  and  death  of  Jcaus;  a 
tbetdogian  far  removed  from  every  historical  preoccupation, 
thou^  he  retains  certain  principal  tacts  of  tradition  without 
wUch  Christlaidty  would  evapwate  Into  pure  Ideas;  and  a  teer 
wlio  has  lived  the  Gospel  which  he  propounds."  "  To  find  his 
book  beautiful  and  true,  we  need  but  take  it  as  it  b  and  under- 
stand it.^'  "  The  church,  which  has  never  discussed  the  litctatjr 
proUem  of  this  Goapet,  in  nowise  encd  as  to  its  worth." 

Several  traditioaal  positions  have  indeed  been  annoximatdr 
maintained  or  reconquered  against  the  critics.  As  to  the 
Gospel's  date,  critics  have  returned  from  160-170  (Baur),  150 
(Zeller),  130  (Keim),  to  uteris  (Renan)  and  Se-iio  (HaraaA): 
since  Irenaeus  says  lU  author  lived  Into  the  times  of  Trajan 
(go-117),  a  date  tomewhere  about  105  would  latisiy  traditioii. 

to  the  i^ace,  the  critics  accept  proconsular  Asia  with  practical 
unaiumity,  thus  endorsing  Irenaeus's  declaration  that  the 
Gospel  was  published  in  Epbesus.  As  to  the  author's  ante- 
cedents, oitica  have  ceased  to  hoM  that  he  could  not  have  beat  ft 
Jew-Christian  (to  Biettchndder,  iSao),  and  admit  (10  Sdmiiedd. 
(1901)  that  he  must  have  been  by  birth  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion, 
or  the  ton  of  Christian  parents  who  bad  been  such  Jews.  And 
as  to  tbe  vivid  accuracy  of  many  of  his  topograi^iical  and  social 
details,  tbe  pedominant  critical  verdict  now  Ik  that  he  bebay* 
an  eye- witness's  knowledge  of  the  country  between  Sichem  and 
Jordan  and  as  to  Jerusalem;  he  will  have  viuted  these  jdacea, 
say  in  90,  or  may  have  lived  in  Jerusalem  shMtly  before  ity  falL 
But  the  reasons  against  the  author  being  John  the  Zebedean  or 
any  other  eyewitneas  of  Jesu^  eartUy  life  have 
to  a  practical  demonitntlon. 

At  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  botdt't  early  date,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Book  at 
Revelation,  though  admittedly  earlier,  are  of  tbe  same  school, 
and,  with  the  great  Pudine  Epistles,  ibow  naay  ineformatioita 
of  Johannine  phrases  and  ideaa.  Other  lUghter  proludoos  wfll 
have  circulated  in  that  Philonian  centre  Ephcsus,  before  tbo 
great  Gospel  englobed  and  superseded  them.  Hence  the  pre- 
cariousnesi  (rf  the  proofi  derived  from  mwe  or  less  dose  parallda 
to  Johannine  passages  In  the  apoattdic  fathers.  Justin  Mattyr 
(163-167)  certainly  utet  the  Coapd;  but  Ua  OMiceptiofi  of  JesnaT 
Ufe  is  so  strictly  Synoptic  that  he  can  hardly  have  accepted  it 
as  from  an  apostolic  eyewitness.  Fapiaa  of  Hierspolis,  in  hia 
BxpotUien  ^  Ike  Lord's  Saying  (145-160)  appears  ttowbeie  to 
have  mentioned  It,  and  deaily  dbtlnguiihca  between  "  whmt 
Andrew,  Peter,  .  .  .  John  or  Matthew  or  any  other  of  the 
Lord's  disciples  q>oke,"  and  "  what  Aristion  and  the  presbyter 
John,  tbe  Lord's  disdples,  say."  Thus  Papias,  as  Eusebioa 
about  314  intittt,  knew  two  Johns,  and  the  apostle  was  to  him 
a  far-away  figure;  indeed  cariy  medieval  chraniden  nconnt 
that  Pairias  "  in  tbe  seomd  boiA  of  the  Lord's  sayings"  aatcfted 
that  both  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  "slain  by  Jews,"  90  thai 
the  ^xtstle  John  would  have  died  before  70.  Irenaeus's  testi- 
mony is  tbe  eariicst  and  admittedly  tlw  sttoogcst  we  possess  for 
the  Zdiedean  autbonhip;  yet,  as  Calmes  adnata,  "  ft  cannot  be 
considered  deduve."  In  his  wwk  against  the  Here^  and  ia 
his  letter  to  Florinus,  about  185-191,  be  tells  how  hehadhimsdf 
known  Bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  how  Polycarp  "  used  to 
recount  his  familiat  intetcoune  with  John  and  the  others  who 
had  seen  the  Laid  and  explicitly  Identifiea  tUs  J<Aa  with  the 
Zebedean  and  the  evangetist.  But  Irenaeus  was  at  most  fifteen 
when  thus  frequenting  Polycarp;  writes  thirty-five  to  fifty  yean 
later  in  Lyons,  admitting  that  he  noted  down  nothing  at  the 
time;  and,  since  his  mistaken  deacriptioo  of  Pi|>iasaa  "a hearer 
of  John  "  the  Zebedean  was  certainly  nacfaad  by  mistaking  the 
pFobjrtet  for  the  ^wetle,  his  additional  words  "  and  a  compuioa 
of  Polycarp  "  pdnt  to  this  sane  ndstakea  idcatification  havinf 
also  opetated  in  his  nind  with  regard  to  Folycaip.  laanji 
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the  my  ml  tod  impottint  pretb^er  is  completely  unknown  to 
Irenuiu,  uid  his  conduaion  u  to  the  book's  authonhip  raulted 
ftppucntly  from  a  compaxiaoD  of  its  contenU  with  Polyorp's 
teaching.  If  the  prabxtet  wrote  Revelation  and  was  Polyoup's 
muter,  such  a  mistake  could  easily  arise.  Certainly  Folycntes, 
bishop  of  Epbesus,  made  a  precisely  similar  mistake  when  about 
190  he  described  the  Philip  "  who  rests  in  Hierapolis  "  as  "  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles,"  since  Eusebius  rightly  identifies  this 
Philip  with  the  deacon  ot  Acta  zzi.  A  positive  testimony  for 
the  critical  conclusion  ii  derived  from  the  existence  of  a  group 
of  Asia  Minor  Christians  who  about  165  rejected  the  Gospel  u 
not  by  John  but  by  Cerinthus.  The  attribution  is  doubtless 
mistaken.  But  could  Christians  sufficiently  numerous  to 
deserve  a  long  discussion  by  St  Epiphanius  in  374~377i  *bo 
upheld  the  Synoptists,  stoutly  opposed  the  Gnostics  and  Moq- 
tanists,  and  bad  escaped  every  special  designation  till  the 
bishop  nicknamed  them  the  "  Alogoi "  (irrational  rejectors  of 
the  Logos-Gospel),  dare,  in  such  a  time  and  country,  to  hold 
such  views,  had  the  apostolic  origin  been  incontestable  ?  Surely 
not.  The  Alexandrian  Clement,  Tcrtullian,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Jerome  and  Augustine  only  tell  of  the  Zebedean  what  is  trace- 
able to  stories  told  by  Papias  of  others,  to  passages  of  Revelation 
and  the  Gospel,  or  to  the  assured  fact  of  the  long-lived  Asian 
presbyter. 

As  to  the  internal  evidence,  if  the  Gospel  typifies  various  im- 
perfect or  sinful  attitudes  in  Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  woman 
and  Thomas;  if  even  the  mother  appears  to  symbolize  faithful 
Israel:  then,  profoundly  spiritual  and  forward-looking  as  it  is, 
a  type  of  the  perfect  disciple,  not  all  unlike  Clement's  perfect 
"  Gnostic,"  could  hardly  be  omitted  by  it;  and  the  precise  details 
of  this  figure  may  well  be  only  ideally,  mystically  true.  The 
original  work  nowhere  identifies  this  disciple  with  any  particular 
historic  figure.  "  He  who  saw  "  the  lance-thrust  "  hath  borne 
witness,  and  his  witness  is  true,"  is  asserted  (xix.  35)  of  the 
disciple.  Vet  "  to  see  "  is  said  also  of  intuitive  faith,  "  whoso 
hatb  seen  Me,  bath  seen  the  Father"  (xiv.  9);  and  "true" 
appears  also  in"  the  true  Light,""  the  true  Bread  from  heaven," 
as  characterizing  the  realities  of  the  upper,  alone  fully  true 
world,  and  equals  "heavenly"  (iii.  11);  thus  a  "true  wit- 
ness" testifies  to  some  heavenly  reality,  and  appeals  to  the 
reader's  "  pneumatic,"  i.e.  allegorical,  understanding. 

Only  in  the  appendix  do  we  find  any  deliberate  identification 
witb  a  particular  historic  person:  "this  is  the  disciple  who 
witnessed  to  and  who  wrote  these  things  "  (34)  refers  doubtless 
to  the  whole  previous  work  and  to  "  the  dtsdple  whom  Jesus 
loved,"  identified  here  with  an  unnamed  historic  personage 
whose  recent  death  had  created  a  shock,  evidently  because 
he  was  the  last  of  that  apostolic  generation  which  bad  so  keenly 
expected  the  second  coming  (18-13).  This  man  was  so  great  that 
the  writer  strives  to  win  his  authority  for  this  Gospel;  and 
yet  this  man  was  not  John  the  Zebedean,  else  why,  now  be  is 
dead  and  gone,  not  proclaim  the  fact?  If  the  dead  man  was 
John  the  presbyter— if  this  John  had  in  youth  just  seen  Jesus 
and  the  Zebedean,  and  in  extreme  old  age  bad  still  seen  and 
approved  the  Gospel — to  attribute  this  Gospel  to  him,  as  is  done 
here,  would  not  violate  the  literary  ethics  of  those  times.  Thus 
the  heathen  philosopher  lamblichus  (d.  c.  330}  declares:  "  this 
was  admirable  "  amongst  the  Neo- Pythagoreans  "  that  they 
ascribed  everything  to  Pythagoras;  but  few  of  them  acknowledge 
their  own  works  as  their  own  "  (de  Pylha[.  vila,  19S).  And  as  to 
Christians,  TertuUian  about  aio  tells  how  the  presbyter  who, 
in  proconsular  Asia,  bad  "  composed  the  Ads  ef  Paid  and 
Tktcla  "  was  convicted  and  deposed,  for  how  could  it  be  credible 
that  Paul  should  confer  upon  women  the  power  to  "teach  and 
baptize  "  as  these  AcU  averred  ?  The  attribution  as  such,  then, 
was  not  condemned. 

The  facts  of  the  problem  would  all  appear  covered  by  the 
hypothesis  that  John  the  presbyter,  the  eleven  being  all  dead, 
wrote  the  book  of  Revelation  (its  more  ancient  Christian  por- 
tions) say  in  6g,  and  died  at  Ephesus  say  in  100;  that  the  author 
of  tiK  Gospel  wrote  the  first  draft,  here,  say  in  97;  that  this 
book,  expanded  by  him,  first  circulated  within  a  select  Epheaian 
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Christian  circle;  and  that  the  Epbesiaa  chuieta  officials  added 

to  it  the  appendix  and  published  it  in  iio-iio.  But  however 
different  or  more  complicated  may  have  been  the  actual  origins, 
three  points  remain  certain.  The  real  situation  [hat  confronts  u» 
is  not  an  unbroken  tradition  of  apostolic  eye-witnesses,  in- 
capable of  re-statement  with  any  hope  of  ecclesiastical- accep- 
tance, except  by  another  apostolic  eye-witness.  On  one  side 
indeed  there  was  tbe  record,  underlying  the  Synoptists,  of  at 
least  two  eye-witnesses,  and  tbe  neceuity  of  its  preservation 
and  transmission;  but  on  the  other  side  a  profound  double 
change  had  come  over  tb6  Christian  outlook  and  requirements. 
St  Paul's  heroic  labours  (30-64)  bad  gradually  gained  full 
recognition  and  separate  organization  for  the  univcrsalist 
strain  in  our  Lord's  teaching;  and  be  wbo  bad  never  seen  the 
earthly  Jesus,  but  only  the  heavenly  Christ,  could  even  declare 
that  Christ  "  though  from  the  Jewish  fathers  according  to  the 
ficsh  "  had  died,  "  so  that  henceforth,  even  if  we  have  known 
Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  now  we  no  further  know  Him 
thus,"  "  tbe  Lord  is  the  Spirit,"  and  "  where  tbe  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  And  the  Jewish  church,  within  which 
Christianity  had  first  lived  and  moved,  ceased  to  have  a  visible 
centre.  Thus  a  super-spatial  and  super- temporal  interpretation 
of  that  first  markedly  Jewish  setting  and  apprehension  of  Ihe 
Christian  truth  became  as  necessary  as  the  attachment  to  tbe 
original  contingencies.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  inexplicable  without 
St  Paul  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  is  fully  understandable  with 
them.  The  attribution  of  tbe  book  to  an  eye-wilness  nowhere 
resolves,  it  everywhere  increases,  the  real  difficulties;  and  by 
inMSting  upon  having  history  in  the  same  degree  and  way  in 
John  as  in  the  Synoptists,  we  cease  toget  it  sufficiently  anywhere 
at  all.  And  the  Fourth  Gospel's  true  greatness  Ues  well  within 
the  range  of  this  its  special  character.  In  charaaer  it  is  pro- 
foundly "pneumatic";  Paul's  super-earthly  Spirit-Christ  here 
breathes  and  speaks,  and  invites  a  corresponding  spiritual 
comprehension.  And  its  greatness  appears  in  its  inexhaustibly 
deep  teachings  concerning  Christ's  sheep  and  fold;  the  Father's 
drawing  of  souls  to  Christ;  tbe  dependence  of  knowledge  as  to 
Christ's  doctrine  upon  tbe  doing  of  God's  will;  the  fulfilling  of 
the  commandment  of  love,  as  the  lest  of  true  disdpleship; 
eternal  life,  begun  even  here  and  now;  and  God  a  Spirit,  to  be- 
served  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

BiSLiocRAFHY. — See  also  the  independent  ditcusuon,  under 
Revelation,  Book  of,  of  the  authorship  ot  that  work.  Among  tbe 
immenBc  literature  of  the  subject,  the  following  books  will  be  found 
eipecially  instructive  by  the  classically  trained  rc^ider:  Origen's 
commentary,  finished  (only  to  John  xiii.  33)  in  iiy-i^J  (best  ed.  by 
Preuicben,  1903).  St  Augustine'i  TriulaJui  in  Joaimit  En.  et  Ep., 
about  416.  The  Spanish  Jesuit  Juan  Maldonatus'  Latin  com- 
mfrrt.iry,  ptihtishcd  1596  (critical  rrprinf,  r^iJst.i  ^^  Raisfi.  1K74),  a 
paLtihnJer  on  many  ohiourc  [luint^.,  ib  a  moilil  iur  tenacious 
pe[itir.iiion  of  Johannine  ideas.  Brelachneidrr's  short  Probabiiia 
dt  E:\!>itielii  .  .  .  Joannii  Aposloli  indole  ct  originc  (iSio),  the  first 
sy-toi-.utic  assault  on  the  traditional  atuibulion,  remains  unreluled 
in  it=  niaiii  conlcnlion.  The  best  fiummine  up  and  ripest  fruit  of 
thi?  critical  labour  since  then  are  Profcsaor  H.  f.  Holtimann's  Hand- 
komrnenlar  (and  ed.,  1893)  and  the  respective  jscctions  in  his  EinUi- 
luv},  in  d,  N.  T.  (3rd  cd.,  iSoj)  and  his  Lehrbwk  der  N.  T.  Tkeologie 
0'  17),  vol.2.  Pcote^rC.E.Lulhacdt'sSlJahyi^ulkoroftlu  Fourth 
Gv:pft  (Eng.  tr.ins.,  with  admirable  bibliography  by  C.  B.  Gregory, 
1875I,  slill  rem.iin.;  the  best  coniervalive  statement.  Among  the 
few  triticaliy  satisfactory  French  boolts,  Abbd  Loisy's  Lt  Quatriimt 
ieiinf^jU  (1903}  stands  prc-ci^iincnt  for  delicate  psychological  analysis 
BDii  (ontinuous  sense  of  the  book's  closely  knit  unity;  whilst  Fire 
Til.  Cdlmcs'  £paHgi7e  idon  S.  Jean  {iQC+j  indicates  now  numerous 
art'  the  admissions  as  to  the  book's  character  and  the  evidences  for 
iti  authorship,  made  by  intelligent  (ioman  Catholic  apologists  with 
Rijinc's  explicit  approbation.  In  England  a  considerably  less  docile 
con^rvatism  h^s  been  predominant.  Bp  Lightloot's  Essays  on  .  .  , 
SiiptTnalaral  Reiicion  (1874-1877:  collected  i  KBg)  are  often  masterly 
con^rvative  interpretations  of  the  exienial  evidence;  but  they  leave 
thii  i!vidence  still  inconclusive,  and  the  formidable  contrary  internal 
evi'lcnce  remains  practically  untouched.  Much  the  same  applies 
to  Up  Westcott's  Gosp<l  cccordins  to  St  John  (1883),  devotionolly  so 
3ti  rjftive,  anil  in  I i-xtu^il  criticism  excellent.  Dr  .[.imes  Drummond's 
Inquiry  into  I  fir  Charartrr  cr-!  Authnrship  nf  (fc.  i-i<:inti  Gospel  (igoj) 
does  not,  by  its  valuable  survey  of  the  external  evidence,  succeed  in 
giving  credibility  to  the  eyewitness  origin  of  such  a  book  as  this  is 
admitted  to  be.  Professor  W.  Sanday's  slighter  Criticism  of  tkt  Fourth 
Gosftl  (1905}  is  in  a  similar  position.    Professor  P.  W.  Schmiedel's 
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anide  "  John  i.  of  Zdvedee  "  ia  the  Bney.  Bib.  (igoi]  u  the  work  of 
m  Gerraan  of  the  advanced  left.  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott't  laboriouB  From 
LdUr  to  Spirit  (1903),  JoaKMtne  Voeaiviary  (1904)  and  Grammar 
(1906}  oveiflow  with  atatistical  details  and  ever  acute,  often  fanciful, 
conjecture.  Professor  F.  C.  Burkitt'*  TktGos^Uittory  (1906)  vipir- 
OUHV  sketchei  the  book's  dominant  cbaractenstica  and  true  function. 
E.  F.  Scott'a  Th«  Fourth  Gotpd  (1906}  give*  a  ludd.  critical  and 
rcligioiMly  texaptni  account  of  tne  Coapd'a  ideaa,  aiina,  affinitiea, 
dmciiltinaiid  aUdlog  Hgnificftme.  (F.  v.  H.) 

JOHN  ALBERT  (1459-1501),  king  of  Folaad;  tltird  ion  of 
Casimir  IV.  king  of  Potand  ud  Elizabeth  of  Austria.  As 
crown  priDce  he  diHinguiahed  himself  by  iiis  ImUiant  victory 
over  the  Tatan  at  Xopautyn  ia  14S7.  Be  saccecdedhb  fathN 
la  1403.  TbiB  Ion  of  revenue  ootuequent  npoa  the  secesston  of 
IJtlniuIa.[>laced  John  Albert  at  the  mercy  of  the  Polish  Sejmiki 
or  local  diets,  where  the  aladita,  or  country  gentry,  made  their 
■ubaidies  depeadoit  upon  the  kUig**  subaervience.  Pnmarily  a 
mnfor  with  a  atioiii  taste  for  hendc  adveatiue,  Joha  Albert 
dented  to  pose  as  the  duunpioa  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turks.  Grcumstances  seemed,  moreover,  to  favour  him.  In 
bis  brother  Wladislaus,  who  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
possessed  a  dominaat  influence  ia  Central  Eun^,  he  found  a 
eounteipoiie  to  the  macUaatfoaa  of  the  empeior  MaximfUan, 
who  in  1493  had  conchided  aa  aUitnce  against  him  with  Ivtn  in. 
of  Muscovy,  iriille,  aa  suzerain  of  Moldavia,  John  Albert  was 
favourably  situated  for  attacking  the  Turks,  At  the  conference 
of  Lentschau  in  1494  the  details  of  the  expedition  were  arranged 
between  tlw  kinp  oi  PoUnd  and  Hungary  and  the  dector 
Frederidc  cl  Braadenbnig,  with  the  co-operation  of  Stephen, 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  who  had  appealed  to  John  Albert  for 
aaustance.  In  the  course  of  1496  John  Albert  with  great 
difficulty  collected  aa  amy  of  80,000  men  in  Poland,  but  the 
cnuade  was  deflected  from  its  punier  course  by  the  sudden 
invasion  of  Galida  hy  the  hoq>odar,  wbo  apparentIy--for  the 
whole  subject  is  atiO  very  obscure — bad  been  misled  by  reports 
from  Hungary  that  John  Albert  was  bent  upon  placing  his 
younger  brother  Sigismund  on  the  throne  of  Moldavia.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Poles  entered  Moldavia  not  as  friends,  but 
as  foes,  and,  after  the  abortive  siege  of  Sucsawa,  were  compelled 
to  retreat  through  the  Biikowina  to  Sniatyn,  harassed  all  the 
way  the  forces  of  the  hospodar.  The  insubordination  of 
the  aiaekla  seems  to  have  been  one  cause  of  this  disgraceful 
coBapse,  for  John  Albert  confiscated  hiindreds  of  their  estates 
after  his  return;  in  spite  of  which,  to  the  end  of  his  lite  he 
retained  his  extraordinary  popularity.  When  the  new  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Frederic  of  Saxony,  refused  to 
render  homage  to  the  Polish  crown,  John  Albert  compelled 
htm  to  do  so.  His  intention  of  still  further  humiliating  the 
Teutonic  order  was  frustrated  by  his  sudden  death  in  1501.  A 
valiant  soldier  and  a  man  of  much  enlightenment,  John  Albert 
was  a  poor  politician,  ledlady  —'^^"g  the  future  to  the 
present. 

See  V.  Csenqr,  Tim  Rdriinf  Jtim  AOirl  and  AUxaaia  JatteBo 
(Pol)  (Cncow,  iSBa). 

JOHN  AN0ELV8  (d.  1344),  emperor  of  Thessatenlca.  In 
3339  he  received  the  throne  from  bis  father  Theodore,  who, 
after  a  period  of  exile,  had  re-established  his  authority,  biit 
owing  to  his  loss  of  eyesight  resolved  to  make  John  the  nominal 
sovernga.  His  reign  is  duefly  marked  by  the  aggreasions  of  the 
rival  emperor  of  Nicaea,  John  Vatatxes,  who  laid  siege  to 
Thessabnica  in  1 243  and  only  withdrew  upon  John  Angclua  con- 
senting to  exchange  the  title  "  emperor  "  for  the  subordinate 
one  of  "deqwt." 

Sec  G.  Finlay,  HiOorj  ^  Crma.  vol.  liL  (iSn). 

JOHN  FREDERICK  I.  (1503-1554),  called  the  Magnanimous, 
elector  trf  Saxony,  was  die  ddcr  son  of  the  elector,  John  the 
Steadfast,  and  bekmgcd  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Wettin 
funily.  Bora  at  Torgau  on  the  30th  of  Jane  1503  and  educated 
aa  a  Lutheran,  he  took  some  part  in  imperial  politics  and  in  the 
business  of  the  league  of  Schmalkaldea  before  he  became 
elector  by  his  tather'a  death  ia  August  1533.  His  lands  com- 
prised the  wotem  part  oi  Suaay,  aad  indBded  Thwin^  but 


in  1543  Cobuig  was  surrendered  to  form  an  ^nnage  for  his 
brother,  John  Ernest  (d.  1553).  Jcdm  Frederick,  who  was  an 
ardent  Lutheran  and  had  a  Ugh  regard  for  Luther,  continued 
the  religious  poUcy  of  his  father.  In  1534  he  aisisted  to  make 
peace  between  the  German  king  Ferdinand  I.  aad  Ulrid, 
duke  of  Wflrttunbetg,  but  his  general  attitude  was  one  of 
vaeillaUon  between  tite  emperor  and  his  own  impetuous  c6l- 
ieague  ia  the  league  of  Sdunalkaldcn,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hcue.  He  was  often  at  variance  with  Philip,  whose  bigamy  he 
disliked,  and  his  belief  la  the  pacific  intentions  <^  Charies  V. 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  Ensure  prevented  him  from  pnrsuing  any 
defiaite  policy  for  the  defence  of  Protestantism.  In  1541  his 
kinsman  Maurice  became  duke  of  Saxony,  and  cast  covetous 
eyes  upon  the  electoral  dignity.  A  cause  of  quarrel  soon  arose. 
In  1541  John  Frederick  forced  Nicbobw  Amsdorf  into  the  see  oC 
Naumburg  in  s[ute  of  the  cbi^iter,  who  had  decied  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Julius  von  Pflug;  and  about  the  same  time  be  seized 
Wuraen,  the  property  of  the  bishop  of  Meisseo,  whose  see  was 
under  the  joint  protection  of  electoral  and  ducal  Saxony. 
Maurice  took  up  arTns,  and  war  was  only  averted  fay  the  efforts  of 
Philip  of  Heme  and  Luther.  In  154s  the  elector  assisted  to  drive 
Heniy,  duke  of  Bmnswit^-WaUenbattd,  from  hb  dndiy,  bat  in 
sj^te  of  this  his  relations  with  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  <rf  ^4res  in 
1544  were  very  amicable.  This  was,  however,  only  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  and  the  emperor  soon  began  to  make  preparations  for 
attacking  the  leagiM  of  SchmalkaMen,  and  especially  John 
Frederick  and  Phfllp  of  Hesse.  The  support,  or  at  least  the 
neutrality,  of  Maurice  was  won  fay  the  hope  of  the  elect  oral 
dignity,  and  in  July  1546  war  broke  out  between  Charies  and 
the  league.  In  September  John  Frederick  was  placed  under  the 
imperial  ban,  and  in  November  Maurice  invaded  the  dectorate. 
Hutening  from  southern  Germany  the  elector  drove  Maurice  from 
the  land,  took  his  ally,  Albert  Alcfbiades,  prince  of  Bayreuth, 
prisoner  at  Rochlitz,  and  overran  ducal  Saxony.  His  progress, 
however,  was  checked  by  the  advance  of  Charies  V.  Notwith- 
standing his  valotur  be  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
M0hlbagontbea4thof^»fl  t547,a&dwasooDdemnedtodeal]i 
in  order  to  induce  Wittenberg  to  sunender.  The  seatcnce  wu 
not  carried  out,  but  by  the  capitulatira  of  Wittenberg  (May 
1547)  he  renounced  the  electoral  dignity  and  a  pan  erf  his 
lands  in  favour  of  Maurice,  steadfastly  refusing  however  to 
make  any  concessions  on  religious  natten,  and  remaiacd  in 
captivity  until  May  155a,  whm  be  returned  to  the  Thuringian 
lands  which  his  sons  had  been  allowed  to  retain,  hb  return 
being  hailed  with  wild  enthusiasm.  During  his  imprisonment 
he  had  refused  to  accept  the  IiOtnm,  issued  from  Au^bws 
in  May  r548,  and  had  wged  Ui  sons  to  make  no  peace  with 
Maurice.  After  hb  release  the  cmperw  hsd  restored  his 
dignities  to  him,  and  his  assumption  of  the  electmal  arms  and 
title  prevented  any  anangement  with  Maurice.  However,  after 
the  death  of  this  prince  in  July  3553,  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Naumbiug  in  February  1 554  irith  his  ttiooessoi  Augnatus.  John 
Frednld  consented  to  tne  transfer  of  the  dectoial  dignity,  bat 
retained  for  himself  the  title  of "  bom  elector,"  and  recdved  amne 
lands  and  a  sum  of  money.  He  was  thus  the  last  Ernestine 
elector  of  Saxony.  He  died  at  Weimar  on  the  3rd  ol  MarcJi 
I5S4,  hftvbg  had  three  sons  by  his  irile,  SibyOa  (d.  15$^, 
^ghter  of  John  m.,  duke  of  Ctevcs,  iriwm  he  had  married  in 
rsa;,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John  Frederic  The 
elector  was  a  great  hunter  and  a  hard  drinker,  whose  brave  aed 
dignified  beatbig  in  a  time  <rf  nusfortune  won  for  him  his  surname 
of  MagnaninKras,  and  drew  eulogies  fnan  Rofcr  Ascham  aad 
Hdandilhon.  He  founded  the  nnivenlty  of  Jena  and  ns  « 
benefactor  to  that  of  Ldpsig. 

See  Menti,  JohanK  FneJriek  dor  GroitmOtitt  (Jena,  1903} :  RofR, 
Jolianm  Pritdritk  der  Croumititi  (Hatle,  1903)  and  L.  von  Ranfee^ 
Dattekt  GtttkitUo  im  Zmlaittr  dv  BrftnuHow  (Lcipiig,  llSa). 

JOHN  FREDERICK  US'ftm).  called  itr  MiUUrt,  duke  of 

Saxony,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Frederick,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  Saxon  electorate  by  the  emperor  Charies  V.  ia 
1547.  Bom  at  Torgau  on  the  8th  of  January  1539,  he  reotned 
a  good  edudUon,  and  when  Us  fathv  was  impriManl  in  1547 
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undertook  the  gorerament  of  the  itmnant  of  elect onJ  Saxony 
which  the  emperor  allowed  the  EmesUiie  bnmch  of  the  WetUn 
(amity  to  keep.  Released  in  1551  John  Frederick  the  dder 
died  two  yean  Uter,  sod  his  three  sons  ruled  Ernestine  Saxony 
together  until  1557,  when  John  Frederick  wu  made  ide  ruler. 
This  amngement  luted  until  1565,  when  John  Frederick  thared 
hti  boda  with  hit  surviving  brother,  John  William  (1530-1  ST3)t 
icUiniiigforUinidfGotha  and  Weimar.  The  duke  was  a  strong, 
even  a  fapticnl,  Lutheran,  but  hia  religioua  views  were  gradually 
subordinated  to  the  one  idea  of  regaining  the  electoral  dignity 
then  held  by  Augustus  I.  To  attain  thia  end  he  lent  a  willing 
car  to  the  schemes  of  Wilhelm  von  Grumbach,  who  came  to  his 
court  about  1557  and  oflered  to  regain  the  electoral  dignity  and 
even  to  acquire  the  Empire  for  his  patrt>a.  In  spite  of  repeated 
warnings  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  John  Frederick  con- 
tinned  to  protect  Grumbach,  and  in  1566  his  obstinacy  caused 
bim  to  be  placed  under  the  imperial  ban.  Its  execution  was 
cDtnstcd  to  Augustus  who,  aided  by  the  duke's  brother,  John 
WilKam,  marched  aghast  GiAha  with  a  strong  force.  In  conie- 
quence  of  a  mutiny  the  town  surrendered  in  April  rsd?,  and 
John  Frederick  was  delivered  to  the  emperor  Maximiliiu)  II. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  Vienna,  bis  huub  were  given  to  his 
brother,  and  be  remained  in  captivity  until  his  death  at  Steyer 
on  the  6th  of  Hay  1595.  These  years  were  mainly  occuj;^ 
with  studying  theology  and  in  correspondence.  John  Frederick 
married  &rstly  Agnes  (d.  1555)  daughter  of  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  widow  of  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  secondly 
Elizabeth  (d.  1594)  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  elector  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  by  whom  be  left  two  tons,  John  Casimir  (1564- 
1633)  and  John  Ernest  (1566-1638).  Elizabeth  shared  her 
ImsfauMl's  imprisonmeot  for  twenty-two  years. 
See  A.  Beck.  Jokaiim  Fritdriek  ier  IfHtkrt,  Hengg  su  Saclaen 

Snenna,  1858};  and  F.  Ortloff,  GeukicUt  der  Crumbatkittkat 
Amdd  (Jena,  1868-1870). 

JOHN  flBOSGB  I.  (t585-i656),  elector  of  Saxony,  second  son 
of  tbe  elector  Christian  I.,  was  bom  on  the  5tb  of  March  1585, 
succeeding  to  the  electorate  in  June  t6ti  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  (Aristian  II.  Tbe  geographical  position  of 
electoral  Saxony  hardly  less  than  her  high  standii^  among  the 
German  ProtcstanU  gave  her  ruler  much  importance  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  however, 
the  new  dector  took  up  a  somewhat  detached  position.  His 
personal  allegiance  to  Lutbetanism  was  sound,  but  he  liked 
odther  tbe  growing  strength  of  Brandenburg  nor  tbe  increasing 
prestige  of  the  Palatinate;  the  adherence  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Saxon  ruling  house  to  Protestantism  seemed  to  him  to 
suggest  that  the  head  tA  electoral  Saxony  should  throw  his  ireight 
iun  tbe  other  scale,  and  he  was  prepared  to  favour  the  advances 
of  tbe  Habsborsi  and  the  Roman  Cathdic  party.  Thus  he  was 
easily  induced  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Styiia,  as  emperor  in  August  1619,  an  action  which  nullified 
tbe  anticipated  opposition  of  tbe  Protestant  electors.  The  new 
emperor  secured  the  help  of  John  George  for  tbe  impending 
faiiipaijpt  ia  Bohemia  by  promiung  that  he  should  be  undisturbed 
in  his  possession  of  certain  ecclesiastical  lands.  Carrying  out 
his  share  of  the  bargain  by  occupying  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  where 
be  displayed  much  clemency,  the  Suon  elector  had  thus  some 
part  In  driving  Fredoick  V.,  dector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Bohemia  and  in  crushing  Protestantism  in  that  country,  the 
crown  of  which  be  himself  had  previously  refused.  Gradually, 
however,  he  was  made  uneasy  by  the  obvious  trend  of  the  im- 
perial policy  towards  tbe  anidhilatlon  of  Protestantism,  and  by 
a  dread  kat  the  eccleaiaatkal  lands  should  be  taken  fram  him; 
and  the  fame  of  the  edict  of  mtitutJon  In  March  1619  put  tbe 
coping-stone  to  his  fears.  Still,  althou^  clamouring  vainly 
for  the  exemption  of  the  electorate  from  the  area  covered  by  the 
edict,  Jdm  George  took  no  decided  measures  to  bre^  his 
■UiuKC  with  the  emperor.  He  did,  mdecd,  in  Fdtruary  1631 
can  «  meeting  of  Protestant  iRinces  at  Ldpng,  bat  in  qrile 
of  tbe  appeals  of  the  preacher  Matthias  HoS  von  Hohenegg 
(1580-1645)116  contentedbimselt  with  a  formal  protest.  Mean- 
wUlc  Gustavos  Addphut  bad  landed  in  Gennany,  and  the  elector 


had  refused  to  allow  Urn  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  Wittenberg,  thus 
hindering  his  attempt  to  relieve  Magdeburg.  But  John  George's 
rductance  to  join  the  Protestants  disajyeared  idien  tbe  hnperial 
troops  under  Tilly  began  to  ravage  Saxony,  and  fa  September 
1631  he  conduded  an  alliance  with  the  Swedish  king.  The 
Sax<m  troops  were  present  at  tbe  battle  of  Brdtenfdd,  but  were 
routed  by  tbe  imperialists,  tbe  elector  biniself  seeking  safety  in 
flight.  Nevertheless  he  soon  took  the  oSendvc.  Maroliing  into 
Bohemia  the  Saxons  occupied  Prxgue,  but  John  George  soon 
began  to  negotiate  for  peace  and  consequently  bis  soldiers 
offered  little  resistance  to  Wallenstein,  who  drove  them  back 
into  Sazony.  However,  for  the  present  the  efforts  of  Gustavus 
Adolphas  prevented  the  elector  from  deserting  bim,  but  tbe 
position  was  changed  by  the  death  of  the  king  at  Lntzen  in  163a, 
and  the  refusal  of  Saxony  to  join  the  Protestant  league  under 
Swedish  leadership.  Still  lettbg  his  troops  fight  in  a  desultory 
fashion  agunst  the  imperialists,  John  George  again  negotiated 
for  peace,  and  in  May  1635  he  conduded  the  important  treaty 
of  Prague  with  Ferdinand  II.  His  reward  was  Lusatia  and 
certain  other  additions  of  territory;  the  retention  by  his  son 
Augustus  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mi^eburg;  and  some  conns- 
sions  with  regard  to  the  edict  of  restitution.  Almost  at  once  he 
dedared  war  upon  the  Swedes,  but  in  October  1636  he  was  beaten 
at  WitUtock;  and  Saxony,  ravaged  impartially  by  both  sides, 
was  soon  in  a  deplorable  condition.  At  length  in  September 
1645  tbe  dector  was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  truce  with  the 
Swedes,  who,  however,  retained  Leipzig;  and  as  far  as  Saxony 
was  concerned  this  ended  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  After  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  which  with  regard  to  Sazony  did  little 
more  than  confirm  the  treaty  of  Prague,  John  George  died 
on  the  Sth  of  October  1656.  Although  not  without  political 
acumen,  be  was  not  a  great  ruler;  his  character  appears  to 
have  been  harsh  and  unlovely,  and  he  was  addicted  lo  drink. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  in  addition  to  his  successor  John 
George  II.  he  left  three  sons,  Augustus  (1614-1680),  Christian 
(d.  i6gi)  and  Maurice  (d.  1681)  who  were  all  endowed  with 
lands  in  Saxony,  and  who  founded  cadet  branches  of  the  Sazon 
house. 

John  Georgk  II.  (1613-16S0),  elector  of  Saxony,  was  bora 
on  the  31st  of  May  idrj.  In  1657,  just  after  bis  accession,  he 
made  an  arrangement  with  his  three  brothers  with  the  objea  of 
preventing  disputes  over  their  separate  territories,  and  in  r664  he 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Louis  XIV.  He  recdved 
money  from  the  French  king,  but  the  existence  of  a  strong  anti- 
French  patty  in  Saxony  induced  him  occasionally  to  respond 
to  the  overtures  <A  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  The  elector's 
primary  interests  were  not  in  politics,  but  in  music  and  art. 
He  adorned  Dresden,  which  under  him  became  the  musical  centre 
of  Germany;  welcoming  foreign  musicians  and  others  be 
gathered  around  him  a  large  and  splendid  court,  and  his  capital 
was  the  constant  scene  of  musical  and  other  festivals.  His 
enormous  expenditure  compelled  him  in  i66r  to  grant  greater 
control  over  monetary  matters  to  the  estates,  a  step  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  later  system  o(  finance  in  Saxony. 
John  George  died  at  Freiberg  on  the  land  of  August  1680. 

John  Georgz  III.  (1647-1691),  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
only  son  of  John  George  II.,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  June  1647. 
He  forsook  the  vacillating  fordgn  policy  of  his  father  and  in 
June  i68j  joined  an  alliance  against  France.  Having  raised  the 
first  standing  army  in  the  electorate  he  helped  to  drive  the  Turks 
from  Vienna  in  September  1680,  leading  his  men  with  great 
gallantry;  but  disgusted  with  the  attitude  of  the  emperor 
LeopoM  I.  after  the  victory,  he  returned  at  once  to  Saxony. 
However,  he  sent  aid  to  Leopold  in  1685.  When  LoiA  XIV.'s 
armies  invaded  Germany  in  September  168S  John  George  was  one 
of  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  the  French,  and  after  sharing 
in  the  capture  of  Mainz  be  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  imperial  forces.  He  bad  not,  however,  met  with  any 
notaUe  success  when  be  died  at  Tabingen  on  the  1 2th  of  Septem- 
ber i6gi.  Like  his  father,  he  was  very  fond  of  music,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  less  extravagant  than  John  George  II. 
His  wife  was  Anna  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.  king  of 
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Denmark,  and  both  his  sons,  John  George  and  Frederick 
Augustus,  became  electors  of  Saxony,  the  latter  also  becoming 
king  of  Poland  as  Augustus  II. 

JOBM  Gkosce  IV.  (i66&-i6g4),  elector  of  Saxony,  was  bom  on 
the  tSth  of  October  1668.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  his 
chief  adviser  was  Hans  Adam  von  SchSning  (i64i-t696),  who 
counselled  a  union  between  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  and  a  more 
independent  attitude  towards  the  emperor.  In  accordance 
with  this  advice  certain  proposals  were  put  before  Leopold  I. 
to  which  be  rehiaed  to  agree;  and  consequently  the  Saxon  troops 
withdrew  from  the  imperial  array,  a  proceeding  which  led  the 
chagrined  emperor  to  seize  and  imprison  SchSning  ra  July  1693. 
Although  John  George  was  unable  to  procure  his  minister's 
release,  Leopold  managed  to  allay  the  elector's  anger,  and  early 
in  1693  the  Sa«>n  soldiers  rejoined  the  ImperialisU.  This 
dector  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  hb  pasNon  for  Magdalene  Sibylle 
von  Neidschtitz  (d.  1G94),  created  in  1693  countess  of  Rochlitz, 
whom  on  bis  accession  he  publicly  established  as  his  mistress. 
John  George  left  no  legitimate  issue  when  he  died  on  the  37th 
of  April  1694. 

JOHN<  HAORICB  OF  HASSAU  (1604-1679),  sumamed  the 
Brazilian,  was  the  son  of  John  the  Younger,  count  of  Nassau- 
Siege  n-Dillenburg,  and  the  grandson  of  John,  the  elder  brother 
of  William  the  Silent  and  the  chief  author  of  the  Union  of 
Utrecht.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  his 
cousin,  the  stadtholder  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  and  was  by 
him  recommended  lo  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
company  in  i6j6  to  be  govern  or- general  of  the  new  dominion  in 
Brazil  recently  conquered  by  the  company.  He  landed  at  the 
Recife,  the  port  o!  Pemambuco,  and  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Dutch,  in  January  1637.  By  a  series  of  successful  expeditions 
be  gradually  extended  the  Dutch  possessions  from  Sergipe  on 
the  south  to  S.  Luis  de  Marsnham  in  the  north.  He  likewise 
conquered  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  St  George  del  Mina  and 
St  lliomaa  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  fai«nis  architect,  PicterFostof  Haarlem,  he  transformed  the 
Recife  by  building  a  new  town  adorned  with  qilendid  public 
edifices  and  gardens,  which  was  called  after  his  name  Mauritstad. 
By  his  statesmanlike  policy  he  brought  the  colony  into  a  most 
flourishing  condition  and  succeeded  evea  in  reconciling  the 
Portuguese  settlers  to  submit  quietly  to  Dutch  rule.  His  large 
schemes  and  lavish  expenditure  alarmed  however  the  parsi- 
monious directors  of  the  West  India  company,  but  John  Maurice 
refused  to  retain  his  post  unless  he  was  given  a  free  hand,  and  he 
returned  to  Europe  in  July  1644.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  by  Frnlerick  Henry  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  States  army,  and  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1645  and 
1646.  When  the  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  MUnster  in 
January  1648,  he  accepted  from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  the 
post  of  governor  of  Cleves,  Mark  and  Ravensberg,  and  later  also 
of  Minden.  His  success  in  the  Rhineland  was  as  great  as  it  had 
been  in  Brazil,  and  he  proved  himself  a  most  able  and  wise  ruler. 
At  the  end  of  1651  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  order  of  St  John 
and  made  a  prince  of  the  Empire.  la  1664  he  came  back  to 
Holland;  when  the  war  broke  out  with  England  supported  by 
an  iDvaston  from  the  bishop  of  Mtknster,  he  was  appointed  com- 
msnder-in -chief  of  the  Dutch  forces  on  land.  Though  hampered 
in  his  command  by  the  restrictions  of  the  states-general,  he 
repelled  the  invasion,  and  the  bishop,  Christoph  von  Galen,  was 
forced  to  conclude  peace.  His  campaigning  was  sot  yet  at  an 
end,  for  in  1673  be  was  a[q>ointed  by  the  stadtholder  William  III. 
to  command  the  forces  in  Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  to  defend 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Provinces.  In  1675  his  health  com- 
pelled him  10  give  up  active  military  service,  and  he  spent  his 
last  year*  in  his  bdoved  Cleves,  where  be  died  on  the  30th 
of  December  1679.  The  house  wUcfa  he  built  at  the  Hague, 
named  after  him  the  Maurit»-huls,  now  contains  the  qilendid 
collectiont  of  piaurcs  so  well  known  to  ill  admirei*  of  Dutch 
ut. 

'This  nam  la  nmally  written  loan,  the  form  used  bv  the 
awn  Unwell  in  hw  sigiiatiire— see  tne  facsimile  io  Netachers  La 


BiBLiOGXAFBT. — CasoarBariaeus.SeniM^MinaiiMi  nsBnutZis 
et  oUbi  nuffr  tettanan  tustoria,  tub  praefeetura  UiMtristiMi  comiHt 
J.  Maurilii  Naiioviae  (Amitenlani,  1647):  1-  DriciBea,  Ltben  dtt 
F'QriUn  Johann  lieriu  vcn  Noitan  (Berlin,  1S49):  O.  VeeKena, 
Lnn  Mm  Jamt  JfoNrili.  Groof  pan  NasioM^ietat  (HaaHetn, 
1840). 

JORX  0*  eROArS  HOUSK  a  tpot  on  the  north  coast  of  Cdth- 
nesB,  Scotland,  14  m.  N.  of  Wick  and  r}  m.  W.  of  Duncansby 
Head.  It  ia  the  mythical  site  of  an  octagonal  house  said  to  have 
been  erected  early  in  the  i6th  century  by  one  John  Groot,  a 
Dutchman  who  had  migrated  to  the  north  of  Scotland  by  per- 
mission of  James  IV.  According  to  the  legend,  other  members 
of  the  Groot  family  followed  John,  and  acquired  lands  around 
Duncansby.  When  there  were  eight  Groot  families,  disputes 
began  to  arise  as  to  precedence  at  annual  feasts.  These  squabbles 
John  Groot  is  said  to  have  settled  by  building  an  octagonal  house 
which  bad  eight  entrances  and  eight  tables,  so  that  thcheadof 
each  family  could  enter  by  his  own  door  and  sit  at  the  head  of  his 
own  table.  Being  but  a  few  miles  south  of  Dunnet  Head,  John 
o'  Groat's  is  a  colloquial  term  for  the  most  nortberiy  point  of 
Scotland,  Hie  site  of  the  traditional  building  is  marked  by  u 
outline  traced  In  turf.  Descendants  of  the  Groot  family,  now 
Groat,  still  live  in  the  n«ghbourhood.  The  cowry-sfaell,  Cyprato 
turopaea,  is  locally  known  as  "  John  o'  Groat's  bucky." 

JOHKS  HOPKIKS  UHIVERSITT,  an  American  educational 
institution  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, U.S.A.  Itatrustecs,  cbosca 
by  Johns  Hopkins  (i  794-1 873) ,  a  successful  Baltimore  merchant, 
were  incorporated  on  the  34th  of  August  1867  under  a  general 
act  "  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land." But  nothing  was  actually  done  until  after  the  death  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (Dec.  34,  1873),  when  his  fortune  of  $7,000,000 
was  equally  divided  between  the  projected  uoiverstty  and  a 
hospital,  also  to  bear  his  name,  and  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary 
to  the  medical  school  of  the  university.  The  trustees  of  the 
university  consulted  with  many  prominent  educationists, 
notably  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Andrew  D.  White  of 
Cornell,  and  James  B.  Angell  of  the  university  ot  Michigan;  on 
the  30tb  of  December  1874  they  elected  Daniel  Coit  Gilman  (f  .s.) 
president.  The  university  was  formally  opened  on  the  3rd  o( 
October  1876,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  T.  H,  Huxley. 
The  first  year  was  largely  given  up  to  consultation  among  the 
newly  chosen  professors,  among  whom  were — in  Greek,  B.  L. 
Gildersleeve;  in  mathematics,  J.  J.  Sylvester;  in  chemistry,  Ira 
Rcmsen;  in  biology,  Henry  Newdl  Mdrtin  (1848-1896);  in 
zoology,  William  Keith  Brooks  (1848-1908);  and  in  physics, 
Henry  Augustus  Rowland  (1848-1901).  Prominent  among  later 
teachers  were  Arthur  Cayley  in  mathematics,  theSemitic  scholar 
Paul  Haupt  (b.  1858),  Granville  Stanley  Hall  in  psych<rfogy, 
-Maurice  Bloomfield  in  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology,  James 
Rcndel  Harris  in  BibUcal  philology,  James  Wilson  Bright  in 
English  philology,  Herbert  B.  Adams  in  history,  and  Richard 
T.  Ely  (b.  1854)  in  economics.  The  university  at  once  became 
a  pioneer  in  the  United  States  in  teaching bymeansof  seminary 
courses  and  laboratories,  and  it  has  been  eminently  succcssTut 
in  encouraging  research,  in  scientific  production,  and  in  pteparinf 
its  students  to  become  instructors  in  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. It  includes  a  college  in  which  each  of  fiveparaUelcouncs 
leads  to  the  degreeofBachelorof  Arts,  but  itsreputation  has  been 
established  chiefly  by  its  other  two  departments,  the  graduate 
school  and  the  medical  school.  The  graduate  school  offers 
courses  in  {diUosophy  and  psychology,  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology,  historical  and  economic  science,  language  and  literature, 
and  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  at  least  three 
years'  residence.  From  its  foundation  the  university  had  novel 
features  and  a  liberal  administration.  Twenty  Kmiual  frilow> 
diips  of  $500  each  were  opened  to  the  graduates  of  aoy  caUefei. 
Petrography  and  laboratory  psychdogy  weie  ai&ong  tbe  new 
sciences  fostered  by  the  new  university.  Such  eminent  oat- 
siders  were  secured  for  brief  residence  and  lecture  courses  as 
J.  R.  Lowell,  F.  J.  Child,  Simon  Newconib,  H.  £.  von  Hoist, 
F.  A.  Walker,  William  James,  Sidney  Lanier,  James  Bryc^ 
E.  A.  Freeman,  W.  W.  Goodtrin,  and  Alfred  RuiacJ  WaDaoe. 
Pieside&t  GUman  gave  tip  Ua  pmidential  duties  m  theiMof 
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September  igot,  Ira  Remen'  snceeedlng  bim  in  the  office. 
The  medical  department,  inaugurated  in  1893.  is  dosely  affiliated 
with  the  excellently  equipped  Johns  Hopkins  Hoepiul  (opened 
in  iS8q),  and  ta  actually  a  graduate  school,  at  it  admits  only 
students  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  or  iu  equivalent.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  after  four  years  of 
successfi^  study,  and  advanced  courses  are  oBered.  The  depart- 
ment's greatest  teachers  have  been  William  Osier  (b,  1849)  and 
WilHam  Henry  Welch  (b.  iSsh). 

The  buHdingiitf  the  unlvei^ty "were  in  igox  an  unpretentious 
group  on  crowded  ground  near  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 
In  1903  a  new  site  was  secured,  containing  ^bout  115  acres  amid 
[feasant  surroundings  in  the  northern  suburbs,  and  new  build- 
ing* were  designed  in  accordance  with  a  pUn  formed  with  a  view 
to  secure  hannony  and  symmetry.  In  1907  the  library  contained 
more  than  133,000  bound  volumes.  Among  the  numerous 
publications  issued  by  the  university  press  are;  Amtrican 
Jcmrnai  of  Mathtmatia,  Sindici  in  Butorkal  and  Political 
SeioKt,  Refriwt  0/  £emmrc  Trads,  American  Journal  of  Pkilo- 
Icgy,  CnOrihuHms  l9  Atsyriclogy  and  Semitic  Pkilolofy,  Modern 
LaHguage  Ifoles,  Anurican  Chemical  Journal,  American  Journal 
of  Insanily,  Terralrial  Magnetism  and  Atmospheric  Electricity, 
Repartt  of  the  Maryland  Gef^gicel  Survey,  and  ReparU  of  Ike 
Uttfjiatid  Weatktr  Seniet.  The  institution  is  maintained 
chie^  with  the  proceeds  of  tlie  endowment  fund.  It  also  receives 
aid  from  the  state,  and  charges  tuition  fees.  Its  government  is 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  trustees,  while  the  direction  of  affairs  of 
a  strictly  academic  nature  is  dckgated  to  an  academic  council 
and  to  department  boards.  In  1907-1908  the  regular  faculty 
numbered  175,  and  there  was  an  enrolmott  (rf  683  students,  of 
whnm  518  were  in  post-graduate  courses. 

On'the  history  of  tne  universily  see  Daniel  C  Gilman,  TheLaunch- 
ingofa  Unioersity  (New  York.  I906},aiid  the  annual  reports  of  the 
president.   

JOHMSOir,  ANDREW  (180S-1875),  seventeenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
sgth  of  Decembo:  1808.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  father 
died  when  Andrew  was  four  years  old.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  his  spare  hours  being  spent  in  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  He  learned  to  read  from  a  book 
which  contained  selected  orations  of  great  British  and  American 
Statesmen.  The  young  Uilor  went  to  Laurens  Court  House, 
South  Carolina,  in  i8>4,  to  work  at  his  trade,  but  returned  to 
Raleigh  in  1816  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  Greeneville  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee.  He  married  during  the  same  year 
Eliza  McCardle  (1810-1876),  much  his  superior  by  birth  and 
education,  who  taught  him  the  common  schocd  branches  of 
learning  and  was  of  great  assistance  in  his  later  career.  In  East 
Tennessee  most  of  the  people  were  small  farmers,  while  West 
TeanesseewasalandofgrcatsIaveplanUtions.  Johnson  began 
in  politics  to  oppo»c  the  aristocratic  clement  and  became  the 
qiofcesman  and  champion  of  the  poorer  and  labouring  classes. 
hi  t8>8  be  was  elected  an  ahknaan  of  Greeneville  and  in  1830- 
1834  was  mayor.  In  18341  in  the  Tennessee  constitutional  con- 
vention be  endeavoured  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  slaveholders 
by  basing  representation  in  the  state  legislature  on  the  white 
population  alone.  In  1835-1837  and  1S39-1S41  Johnson  was 
«  Democratic  member  of  the  state  House  of  Representatives,  and 
In  1841-1843  of  the  state  Senate;  in  both  houses  he  uniformly 
apbeld  the  cause  <rf  the  "  comnu>n  people,"  and,  in  addition, 
opposed  legislation  for  "  internal  improvements."  He  soon 
was  recognized  as  the  political  champion  of  East  Tennessee. 
Though  his  favourite  leaders  became  Whigs,  Johnson  remained 
•  Democrat,  and  in  1840  canvassed  the  sUte  for  Van  Buren  for 
preudent. 

*  Ira  Renisen  was  bom  In  New  York  City  on  the  loth  of  February 
IS46,  graduated  at  the  college  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1665, 
studied  at  the  New  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  and  at 
the  university  of  GAttingen.  was  professor  of  chcmblry  at  Williams 
College  in  1873-1876,  and  in  i8t6  became  professor  of  chemistry 
at  jMins  Hopkins  Universiiy.  He  published  many  textbooks  of 
chemistry,  organic  and  iaoigaiii^,  which  were  r^bli^icd  in  England 
and  were  translated  abroad,  to  1879  be  founded  the^sMrsMii 
^mkalJnmat. 


In  1843  be  wtselected  to  the  national  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  there  remained  for  ten  years  until  his  district  was  gerry- 
mandered by  the  Whigs  and  he  lost  his  scat.  But  he  at  once 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate-for  governor  and  was  elected  and 
re-dected,and  was  then  sent  tothe  United  States  Senate, serving 
from  1857  to  t86a.  As  governor  (1853-1857)  he  proved  to  be  able 
and  non-partisan.  Hechampioned  popular  education  and  recom- 
mended the  homestead  policy  to  the  national  government,  and 
from  his  sympathy  with  the  working  classes  and  his  oft -avowed 
pride  in  his  former  calling  he  became  known  as  the  "  mechanic 
governor."  In  Congress  he  proved  to  be  a  tireless  advocate  of 
the  daims  of  the  poorer  whites  and  an  Ofqwnent  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. He  favoured  the  annexation  of  Texas,  su^^rted  the 
Polk  administration  on  the  issues  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
Or^n  boundary  controversy,  and  though  voting  for  the  admis- 
sion of  free  California  demawled  national  protection  for  slavery. 
He  also  advocated  the  homestead  law  and  low  tariffs,  opposed 
the  policy  of "  internal  improvements,"  and  was  a  zealous  worker 
for  budget  economics.  Iliough  oppued  to  a  monopoly  of  politi- 
cal power  in  (he  South  by  the  great  slaveholders,  be  deprecated 
anti-sbvery  agitation  (even  favouring  denial  of  the  right  of 
petition  on  that  subject)  as  threatening  abolition  or  the  dlssalu- 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  Went  with  his  sectional  leaders  so  far  as  to 
demand  freedom  of  choice  for  the  Territories,  and  protection 
for  ^very  where  it  existed — this  even  so  late  as  r86o.  He 
supported  in  i860  the  ultra-Democratic  ticket  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane,  but  he  did  not  identify  the  election  of  Lincoln  with 
the  ruin  of  the  South,  though  he  thought  the  North  should  give 
renewed  guarantees  to  slavery.  But  he  followed  Jackson 
rather  than  Calhoun,.and  above  everything  else  set  his  love  of 
the  Union,  though  believing  the  South  to  be  grievously  wronged. 
He  was  the  on^  Southern  member  of  Congress  who  oppwed 
secession  and  revised  to  "  go  with  his  state  "  when  it  withdrew 
from  the- Union  in  1S61.  In  the  judgment  of  a  leading  opponent 
(0.  P.  Morton)  "  perhaps  no  man  in  Congress  exerted  the  same 
influence  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  "  as  Johnson.  During  the  war  he  suffered  much  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  Union.  In  March  1863  Lincoln  made  him 
military  governor  of  the  part  of  Tennessee  captured  from  the 
Confederates,  and  after  two  years  of  autocratic  rule  (with  much 
danger  to  himseU)  he  succeeded  in  or^nizing  a  Union  govern- 
ment  for  the  state.  In  1864,  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  war 
Democrats  and  to  please  the  border  sUtcs  that  had  remained 
in  the  Union,  Johnson  was  nominated  for  vice-president  on  the 
ticket  with  Lincoln. 

A  month  after  the  inauguration  the  murder  of  Lincoln  left 
him  president,  with  the  great  problem  to  solve  of  reconstruction 
of  the  Union.  All  his  past  career  and  utterances  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  would  favour  the  harshest  measures  toward  ex- 
Confederates,  henc^his  acceptabiUty  to  the  most  radical  republi- 
cans. But,  whether  because  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
treason  of  individuals  and  of  states,  or  was  influenced  by  Seward, 
or  simply,  once  in  responsible  position,  separated  Republican 
party  politics  from  the  question  of  constitutional  interpretation, 
at  least  he  ^leedily  showed  that  he  would  be  influenced  by 
no  acrimony,  and  adopted  the  lenient  reconstruct  ion  policy  of 
Lincoln.  In  this  he  had  for  some  time  the  cordial  support  of 
his  cabinet.  During  the  summer  of  1865  he  set  up  provisional 
civil  governments  in  all  the  seceded  states  except  Texas,  and 
within  a  few  months  all  those  states  were  reorganized  and 
applying  for  readmission  to  the  Union.  The  radical  congress 
(Republican  by  a  large  majority)  sharply  opposed,  this  plan 
of  restoration,  as  they  had  opposed  Lincoln's  plan:  first, 
because  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States 
(when  readmitted)  would  almost  certainly  vote  with  the  Demo- 
crSts;  secondly,  because  relatively  few  of  the  Confederates 
;  were  punished;  and  thirdly,  because  the  newly  organized 
Southern  States  did  not  ^ve  political  rights  to  the  negroes. 
The  question  of  the  status  of  the  negro  proved  the  crux  of  the 
issue.  Johnson  was  opposed  to  general  or  Immediate  negro 
suffrage.  A  bitter  contest  began  in  Feb.  1866,  between  the  presi* 
dent  uid  Ute  Congress,  wbicb  rcfuwd  to  admit  representatives 
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from  the  South  and  during  1S66  passed  over  his  veto  a 
number  of  importaot  measures,  such  as  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  submitted  to  the  States  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Johnson  took  a 
prominent  and  undignified  part  in  the  congressional  campaign 
of  tS66,  in  which  his  policies  were  voted  down  by  the  North. 
In  1867  Congress  threw  aside  his  work  of  restoration  and  pro- 
ceeded with  its  own  plan,  the  main  features  of  which  were  the 
disfranchisement  of  ex- Con  federates  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
negroes.  On  the  ind  of  March  1867  Congress  passed  over  the 
president's  veto  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  prohibiting  the  prcu- 
dent  from  dismissing  from  office  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  any  officer  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  that  body,  and  in  addition  a  section  was  inserted  in  the  army 
appropriation  bill  of  this  session  designed  to  subordinate  the 
president  to  the  Senate  and  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  In 
military  matters.  The  president  was  thus  deprived  of  practi- 
cally all  power.  Stanton  and  other  members  of  his  cabinet  and 
General  Grant  became  hostile  to  him,  the  president  attempted 
to  remov;  Slfnton  without  regard  to  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act, 
and,  finally,  to  get  rid  of  the  president,  Congress  in  1868  (Feb- 
ruary-May) made  an  attempt  to  impeach  and  remove  him,  hb 
disregard  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  being  the  principal  charge 
against  him.  The  charges*  were  in  part  quite  trivial,  and  the 
evidence  was  ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  graver  charges. 
A  two-thirds  majority  was  necessary  for  conviction;  and  the 
votes  being  3  s  to  19  (7  Republicans  and  i  a  Democrats  voting  in  his 
favour  on  the  crucial  clauses)  he  was  acquitted.  The  misguided 
animus  of  the  impeachment  as  a  piece  of  partisan  politics  was 
soon  very  generally  admitted;  and  the  importance  of  its  failure, 
in  securing  the  continued  power  and  independence  of  the  presi- 
dential element  in  the  constitutional  system,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  The  rest  of  his  term  as  president  was  compara- 
tively quiet  and  uneventful.  In  i860  he  retired  into  private  life 
in  Tennessee,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  free  of  parly  trammek,  in  1875,  but 
died  at  Carter's  Station,  Tenn.,  on  the  31st  of  July  1875.  The 
only  speech  he  made  was  a  skilful  and  temperate  arraignment  of 
Fr^dicnt  Grant's  policy  towards  the  South. 

'The  charges  centred  in  the  president's  removal  of  Secretary 
Stanton,  his  od  inltrim  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thoma*.  hi*  cam- 
paign speeches  in  1866,  and  the  relation  of  these  three  thinns  to  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act.  Of  the  eleven  cbjri;^^  of  iiii|ii:iichm<:nt 
the  tint  was  that  Stanton's  removal  was  cnnt^jry  lo  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act;  the  second,  that  the  appointment  of  Thomas  u.<3  a 
violation  of  the  aame  law;  the  third,  that  the  iippoinimont'vlul.itcd 
the  Constitution;  the  fourth,  that  Johnson  conspired  with  Thomas 
"to  hinder  and  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton .. .  [rom  holding.  ..office 
of  secretary  for  the  department  of  war  ";  the  Tifth.  (hat  Johnson  fiad 
conspired  with  Thomas  to  "prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  "  of 
the  Tenure  of  OAicc  Act;  the  sixth,  that  he  liad  con^piicrl  with 
Thomas  "to  seize,  take  and  possess  the  property  of  the  Uniicd 
States  in  the  department  of  war,"  in  violation  ol  tlic  Tenure  of  Ofiice 
Act;  the  seventh,  that  this. action  was  "a  hij^h  miwIr-iTHMiMvir "; 
the  eighth,  that  the  appointment  of  Thoin;i^  "  v.irh  inicnt 
unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  military  service  and  for  the  department  of  war  ;  the  ninth, 
that  he  had  instructed  Major-Gcncral  Emory,  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Washington,  that  an  act  of  1S67  appropriating  money 
for  the  army  was  unconstitutional;  the  tenth,  that  his  speeches  in 
1866  constituted  "  a  high  miMlcmcanour  in  ofiice  ":and  the  eleventh, 
the  "  omnibus  "  article,  that  he  had  committed  high  misdemeanours 
in  saying  that  the  39th  Congress  was  not  an  authorized  Congress, 
that  its  Icsislalion  was  not  binding  upon  him,  and  that  it  was 
incapable  of  proposing  amendments.  The  actual  trial  began  on  the 
30th  of  March  (from  the  5th  of  March  it  was  adjourned  to  the  33rd, 
and  on  the  24th  of  March  to  the  JOlh).  On  the  l6th  of  May.  alter 
sessions  in  which  the  Senate  repeatedly  reversed  the  rulings  of  the 
chief  justice  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence,  in  which  the  president's 
counsel  showed  that  their  case  was  excellently  prepared  and  the 
prosecuting  counsel  appealed  in  general  to  political  passions  rather 
than  to  judicial  impartiality,  the  eleventh  article  was  voted  on  and 
impeachment  failed  by  a  single  vote  (35  to  19;  7  republicans  and  I3 
democrats  voting  "Not  guilty")  of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
After  ten  days'  interval,  during  which  B.  F.  Butler  of  the  prosecuting 
counsel  attempted  to  prove  that  corruption  had  been  practised  on 
some  of  thou  voting _  Not  t^uilty,"  on  the  36lh  of  May  a  vote  was 
taken  on  the  second  nnd  third  articles  with  the  same  result  as  on 
the  eleventh  article.   There  was  no  vote  on  the  other  articles. 


Freudent  Johnson's  leading  political  principles  were  a  rever- 
ence of  Andrew  Jackson,  unlimited  confidence  in  the  people,  and 
an  intense  veneration  for  the  constitution.  Throughout  his  life 
he  remained  in  some  respects  a  "  backwoodsman."  He  lacked 
the  finish  of  systematic  education.  But  his  whole  career  suffi> 
ciently  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  citraordinary  qualities. 
He  did  not  rise  above  untoward  circumstances  by  favour,  noT-~ 
until  after  his  election  as  senator — by  fortunate  and  fortuitous 
connexion  with  great  events,  but  by  strength  of  native  talcnta, 
persistent  purpose,  and  an  iron  wilL  He  had  strong,  rugged 
powers,  was  a  close  reasoner  and  a  forcible  speaker.  Unfor- 
tunately his  extemporaneous  speeches  were  commonplace,  in  very 
bad  taste,  fervently  intemperate  and  denunciatory;  and  though 
this  was  probably  due  largely  to  temperament  and  habits  of 
stump-speaking  formed  in  early  life,  it  was  attributed  by  his 
enemies  to  drmk.  Resorting  to  stimulants  after  illness,  his 
marked  excess  in  this  respect  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration 
as  vice-president  undoubtedly  did  him  harm  with  the  public 
Faultsof  personality  were  his  great  handicap.  Though  approach- 
able and  not  without  kindliness  of  manner,  be  seemed  hard  and 
indexible;  and  while  president,  physical  pain  and  domestic 
anxieties,  added  to  the  struggles  of  public  life,  combined  to  accen- 
tuate a  naturally  somewhat  severe  temperament.  A  lifelong 
Southern  Democrat,  he  was  forced  to  lead  (nominally  at  least)  a 
party  of  Northern  Republicans,  with  whom  he  had  no  bond  of 
sympathy  save  a  common  opposition  to  secession:  and  his 
ardent,  aggressive  convictions  and  character,  above  all  bis 
complete  lack  of  tact,  unfitted  him  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
passionate  partisanship  of  Congress.  The  absolute  integrity 
and  unflinching  courage  that  marked  his  career  were  always 
ungrudgingly  admitted  by  his  greatest  enemies. 

See  L.  Foster,  The  Lije  and  Spetckts  ef  Avdrm  Jokmmi  (1866); 
D.W.OeViiit.The  Impeachment  and  Trial  ej  Andrew  J<thiuon  {190^1', 
C.  E.  Cliadscy,  The  SlmuU  betmctn  Praidtnt  Jehnton  and  Conptit 
mcr  Retonilrtulion  (1896);  and  W.  A.  Dunning,  Etiayi  an  the  Ciril 
War  and  Rcconilruction  (189S).  Also  sec  W.  A.  Dunning's  paper 
"  More  Light  on  Andrew  Johnson"  (in  ihe  American  Historical  Rntea. 
April  1906),  in  which  apparently  conclusive  evidence  is  presented 
to  prove  that  Johnson's  hnx  inaugural,  a  notable  state  paoer,  was 
wntten  by  the  historian  George  Bancroft. 

JOHNSON,  BEHJAMIH  (e.  1665-174O,  English  actor,  was  first 
a  scene  painter,  then  acted  in  the  provinces,  and  appeared  in 
London  in  169;  at  Drury  Lane  after  Betlerton's  defection.  He 
was  the  original  Captain  Driver  in  Oronooko  (1696),  Captain 
Fireball  in  Farquhar's 5)r  Harry  WUdair(\-joi),  Sable  in  Steele's 
Funeral  (1701),  &c.;  as  the  First  Gravediggcr  in  Hamlet  and 
in  several  characters  in  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  he  was  particu- 
larly good.    He  succeeded,  also,  to  Thomas  Doggett's  rAles. 

JOHNSON,  EASTMAN  (1814-1906),  American  artist,  w  bora 
at  Lovell,  Maine,  on  the  iQtb  of  July  1834.  He  studied  at 
DUsseldorf,  Paris,  Rome  and  The  Hague,  the  last  dty  being  his 
home  for  four  years.  In  i860  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  A  distinguished  portrait  and 
genre  painter,  he  made  distinctively  American  themes  his  own, 
depicting  the  negro,  fisherfolk  and  farm  life  with  unusual  interest. 
Such  pictures  as  "Old  Kentucky  Home"  (1867),  "Husking 
Bee  "  (1876),  "  Cranberry  Harvest,  Nantucket "  (1S80),  and  his 
portrait  group  "  The  Funding  Bill  "  (1881)  achieved  a  national 
reputation.  Among  bis  sitters  were  many  prominent  men, 
including  Daniel  Webster;  Presidents  Hayes,  Arthur,  Cleveland 
and  Harrison;  William  M.  Evarts,  Charles  J.  Folger;  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  James  McCosh,  Noah  Porter  and  Sir 
Edward  Archbald.  He  died  in.  New  York  City  on  the  stli  of 
April  1906. 

JOHHSON,  BEVEKDT  (1796-1676),  American  poUtical  leader 
and  jurist,  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the  aist  of  May 
1796.  His  father,  John  Johnson  f  1770-1814),  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly,  as  attorney -general  of  the  state  (1S06-181 1),  as  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals  (iSti-iSii),  and  as  a  chancellor  of  bis 
state  (1811-1814).  Reverdy  graduated  from  St  John's  college  in 
181 1,  He  then  studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  181 5  and  began  to  practise  in  Upper  Marlborough, 
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Priace  Gcoise's  eemty.  In  1817  be  removed  to  Baltimore, 
whcK  he  became  the  prafeufooal  aiaodate  tS  Lnther  Hanin, 
William  Piaktiey  and  Roger  B.  Taner;  with  Thomas  Hanis  he 
reported  the  dedsions  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  Harris  and 
Joknton't  iUporis  (1830-1817);  add  in  1818  he  was  appointed 
chief  oomniiasioiier  of  insohrcnt  debtws.  From  1831  to  1815 
he  was  ■  sute  Knatoc;  from  1825  to  1845  he  devoted  Uiiuclf  to 
hb  practice;  from  1845  to  1849,  u  a  Wh^  he  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate;  and  from  March  1S49  to  July  1850 
he  wasattoraey-geneial  of  the  United  States.  In  1856  he  became 
identified  with  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  foor  yean  later  auppnted  Stq>hen  A.  Doutfas  for  the 
presidency.  In  1861  be  was  •  delegate  from  Maryland  to  the 
peace  convention  at  Wsshiiigton;  in  1861-1862  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Uarybnd  House  of  Delegates.  After  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  he  was  commissioned  by  Uncoln  to  revise  the  dedsions 
ol  the  militaiy  oommaitdant,  General  B,  F.  Butler,  In  regard 
to  foreign  governments,  and  reversed  aO  those  decisions  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  administratioiL  In  1863  he  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1868  he  was 
^tpointed  minister  to  Great  Britain  and  so<»i  after  his  arrival 
in  England  negotiated  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty  for  the 
settlenient  of  d^otes  arising  out  of  the  CiVil  War;  this,  however, 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify,  and  he  returned  home  on  the  acces- 
sion of  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  tlw  presidency.  Again  resuming 
his  practice  he  was  engaged  by  the  government  In  the  proaecu- 
lioB  of  Kn-Khiz  cases.  He  died  on  the  lOlh  of  •Febnary 
1878  at  Aonqxriis.  He  rqtudlated  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
and  pleaded  for  compromise  and  conciliation.  Opposed,  to  the 
Reconstruction  measures,  he  voted  for  them  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  better  to  accept  than  reject  them,  since  they  were  probably 
the  best  that  coidd  be  obtained  As  a  lawyer  he  was  engaged 
during  his  later  years  in  most  of  the  especially  important  cases 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes  and  in  the  courts  of 
Maryland. 

JOHmOll,  RICHARD  (1573-1659?),  English  romance  wiita, 
wax  b^>tized  in  London  on  the  34th  o(  May  1573.  Ifis  most 
famous  romance  is  The  Famous  Ritlorit  of  Ike  Stann  Ckampiemt 
of  CkrisUndim  (i  596  7).  The  success  of  this  book  was  so  great 
that  the  author  added  a  second  and  a  third  part  in  1608  and  1616. 
His  other  stwies  include:  The  Nine  Wortkict  ef  London  (159)); 
TtuPkattmtWalk^^UoonfiMaUivjy,  Tfu PUasami ConceiUi 
of  Old  Hobsm  (1607),  the  hero  being  a  well-known  haberdasher 
in  the  Poultry;  Tke  Moa  PUasofii  Uitlory  Tom  a  Lincolnt 
(1607):  A  S^wumbrance  of . . .  IMert  EarU  of  Salisbtity  (1613); 
LookeeHUi,Londtm{i6ti)\  TIUHittory  of  Tom  TImmbe (t6it). 
Tke  Crowtt  Garland  of  Golden  Rosa  .  .  .  ttt  Jortk  i»  Many 
Pleasant  nao  Songs  and  Sonnets  (1613)  was  rqmnted  for  the 
Percy  Society  (1843  and  1845). 

iOHNSON,  BICHARD  MENTOR  (1781-1S50),  ninth  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Sutes,  was  bom  at  Bryant's  Station, 
Kentucky,  on  the  17th  of  October  r78i.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1800,  and  became  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  Democratic 
politician,  serving  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate  for  many  years.  From  1837  to  1841  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  which  position  he  was  elected 
over  Francis  Granger,  by  the  Senate,  none  of  the  four  candidates 
for  the  vice-presidency  having  received  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  The  opposition  to  Jbhnson  within  the  party  greatly 
increased  during  Us  term,  and  the  Democratic  lutional  conven- 
tion of  r840  adopted  the  unprecedented  course  of  refusing  to 
nominate  anyone  for  the  vice-presidency.  In  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion Johnson  leceiwd  most  of  the  Democratic  electoral  votes, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  M^tig  candidate,  John  Tyler.  He  died 
in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  the  i9tfi  of  November  1850. 

J0RX80II.  SAMUEL  (1709-1784),  English  writer  and  lexico- 
grapher, was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson  (1656-1731),  bookseller 
and  magistrate  of  Lich&eld,  who  married  In  1706  Sarah  Ford 
(1689-1759).  Michael's  abOttiea  and  attminmenu  seem  to  have 
been  cotuiderablt  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  vdnmes  wUeh  he  etposed  for  sale  that  the  onintiy 
Kcton  of  StaSofdshIre  and  Worecattsahire  thou^t  turn  an 


oracle  on  points  of  feaning.  Between  him  and  the  clergy, 
indeed,  thne  vaa  a  strmg  idl^oos  and  political  sympaUiy.  H« 
was  a  xealous  churchman,  and,  though  he  had  qualified  himself 
for  municipal  office  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  sovereigns  in 
possession,  was  to  the  last  a  Jacobite  in  heart.  The  sodal 
position  of  Samuel's  paternal  grandfather,  William  Johnson, 
remains  obscure;  hit  mother  was  the  dauber  of  Comeliua  Ford, 
^-  a  little  Warwickshitc  Gent." 

At  a  house  (ndw  the  Johnson  Museum)  in  the  Market  Square, 
Lichfield,  Samuel  Jt^naon  was  bom  on  the  iStb  of  September 
1709  and  baptised  on  the  same  day  at  St  Mary's,  Lichfield.  In 
the  child  the  physical,  Intellectual  and  mood  peculiarities  which 
afterwards  distinguished  the  man  were  plainly  ditccmil^: 
great  muscular  strength  accompanied  hy  much  awkwardness  aitd 
many  infirmities;  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  pro- 
pensity to  sloth  wHt  procrastination;  a  kind  and  generous  heart, 
with  a  ^oomy  and  irritable  temper.  He  had  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  a  scnrfulons  taint,  and  hb  parents  were  weak  mwigh 
to  believe  that  the  royal  touch  would.cure  him.  In  his  third 
year  he  was  taken  up  to  London,  inspected  by  the  court  surgeon, 
prayed  over  by  the  court  <->Mpl»iB»  ud  stroked  and  presented 
with  a  piece  of  gold  by  Queen  Anne.  Her  hand  was  allied  in 
vain.  The  boy's  features,  which  were  originally  noble  and  not 
irregular,  Were  distorted  by  his  malady.  His  cheeks  were 
deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a  time  the  sight  of  one  eye;  and  he 
saw  but  very  imperfectly  with  the  other.  But  the  force  of  his 
mind  overcame  every  impediment.  Inddent  as  he  was,  he 
acquired  knowledge  with  such  ease  and  rapidity  that  at  every 
school  (such  as  those  at  Lichfield  and  Stourbridge)  to  which  he 
was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best  scholar.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen 
he  resided  at  home,  and  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  learned 
much  at  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  without  guidance  and 
without  plan.  He  ransacked  his  father's  shelves,  dipped  into  a 
multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  Interesting,  and  passed  over 
what  was  dull  An  ordinary  lad  would  have  acquired  little  or 
no  useful  knowledge  in  such  a  way;  but  much  that  was  dull  to 
ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to  Samueh  He  read  little  Gre^; 
for  his  proficiency  in  that  language  was  not  such  that  he  could 
take  much  pleasure  in  the  masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence. 
But  he  had  left  school  a  good  Latinist,  and  he  soon  acquired  an 
cxtottive  knowledge  of  Latin  literature.  He  was  peculiarly 
attracted  by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning.  Once, 
while  searching  for  some  apples,  he  found  a  huge  ftdio  volume  of 
Petracch's  works.  The  name  excited  bis  curiosity,  and  he  eagerly 
devoured  hundreds  of  pages.  Indeed,  the  diction  and  versifi- 
cation  of  his  own  Latin  ompositions  show  that  he  had  paid  at 
least  as  much  attention  to  modem  ooidea  from  the  antique  as  to 
the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  irreguhriy  educating  himself,  his  family  was 
sinking  into  hqwless  poverty.  Old  Michael  Johnson  was  much 
better  qualified  to  pore  over  books,  and  to  talk  about  them,  than 
to  trade  in  them.  His  business  declined;  his  debts  increased; 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  household 
were  defrayed.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to  support  hb  son  at 
cither  university;  but  a  wealthy  neighbour  o^ered  assistance; 
and,  in  reUancc  on  promises  which  proved  to  be  of  very  little 
value,  Samuel  was  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Osford.  When 
the  young  scholar  presented  himself  to  the  rulers  of  that  society, 
they  were  amazed  not  more  by  hb  ungainly  figure  and  eccentric 
manners  than  by  the  quantity  of  extensive  and  curious  inform- 
ation which  he  had  picked  up  during  many  months  of  desultory 
but  not  unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  hb  residence  he 
surprised  hb  teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius;aBd  one  of  the  most 
learned  among  them  declared  that  he  had  never  known  a  fresh- 
man of  equal  attainments. 

At  Oxford  Johnson  resided  barely  over  two  years,  possibly 
less.  He  was  poor,  even  to  roggedness;  and  his  appearance 
excited  a  mirth  and  a  pity  which  were  eqtially  intolerable  to  hb 
haughty  spirit.  He  was  driven  from  the  quadrant  (rf  Christ 
Chiucfa  by  the  sneering  looks  which  the  members  of  that  arbto- 
cratical  society  cast  at  the  hdes  in  hu  abocs-  Somecharitable 
person  placed  a  new  pair  at  hb  door;  but  he  spumed  them  away 
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in  a  fuiy.  Distress  made  him,  not  servfle,  but  recUess  and  un- 
foveniable.  No  opulent  gentleman  commoner,  panting  for  one- 
and-tweoty,  could  have  treated  the  academical  authorities  with 
more  gross  diuespect.  The  need/  scholar  was  generally  to  be 
seen  under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate  now  adorned  with  his 
effigy,  haranguing  a  drcle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in  spite  of  his 
tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and  audadty  gave  him  an 
undisputed  ascendancy.  In  every  mutiny  against  the  discipline 
of  the  college  he  was  the  ringleader.  Much  was  pardoned,  how- 
ever, to  a  youth  so  highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. He  had  early  made  himself  known  by  turning  Pope's 
"  Messiah  "  into  Latin  verse.  The  style  and  rhythm,  indeed,  were 
not  exactly  Virgilian;  but  the  translation  found  many  admirers, 
and  was  read  with  pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  have  become  a  Bachelor  of  Arts;  but  he  was  at 
the  end  of  his  resources.  Those  promises  of  support  on  which  he 
had  relied  had  not  been  kept.  His  family  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  His  debts  to  Oxford  tradesmen  were  smaU  indeed,  yet 
larger  than  he  could  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1731  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  quitting  the  university  without  a  degree.  In 
the  following  winter  his  father  died.  The  old  man  left  but  a 
pittance;  and  of  that  pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  his  widow.  The  property  to  which 
Samuel  succeeded  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed,  was  one  hard 
Struggle  with  poverty.  The  misery  of  that  struggle  needed  no 
aggravation,  but  was  aggravated  by  the  sufferings  61  an  unsound 
body  and  an  unsound  mind.  Before  the  young  maa  left  the 
university,  his  hereditary  malady  had  broken  forth  in  a  singu- 
larly cruel  form.  He  had  become  an  incurable  hypochondriac. 
He  said  long  after  that  he  had  been  mad  all  his  life,  or  at  least 
not  perfectly  sane;  and,  in  truth,  eccentricities  less  strange  than 
his  have  often  been  thought  ground  sufficient  for  absolving 
fdons  and  for  setting  aside  wills.  His  giinucei,  hb  gestures, 
his  mutlerings,  soroelimcs  diverted  and  sometimes  terrified 
people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a  dinner  tabic  be  would,  in  a 
fit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and  twitch  oS  a  lady's  shoe.  He  would 
amaxe  a  diawing-room  by  suddenly  ejacuUting  a  dause  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  He  would  conceive  an  unintelligible  aversion  to 
a  particular  alley,  and  perform  a  great  circuit  rather  than  see 
the  hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on  touching  every  post 
in  the  streets  through  wliicb  he  walked.  If  by  any  chance  he 
missed  a  poet,  he  would  go  badt  a  hundred  yards  ami  repair  the 
omistion.  Under  the  iiUBuenceof  hta  disease.  Us  senses  became 
morbidly  torpid,  and  hb  imagination  morbidly  active.  At  one 
time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the  town  dock  without  bdng  able 
to  teli  the  hour.  At  another  he  would  distinctly  hear  his  mother, 
whowasmanymilesoS,CBllinghimbyhisname.  Butthiswasnot 
the  worst.  A  deep  melanchdy  took  possesnon  of  him,  and  gave 
a  dark  tinge  to  alt  his  views  of  human  nature  and  of  human  des- 
tiny. Such  wretchedness  as  be  endured  has  driven  many  men  to 
shoot  themselves  or  drown  themselves.  But  he  was  under  no 
temptation  to  commit  suidde.  He  was  sick  of  life;  but  he  was 
^raid  oi  death;  and  be  shuddered  at  every  ri^t  or  souiid  which 
reminded  him  of  the  inevitable  hour.  In  religion  he  found  but 
little  comfort  during  his  long  and  frequent  fits  of  dejection;  for 
his  relision  partook  of  bisown  character.  Thclii^t  from  heaven 
shone  on  him  indeed,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  or  with  its  own  pure 
qriendour.  The  layi  had  to  struggle  throng  a  disturlring 
medium;  they  reached  him  refracted,  dulled  and  discoloured  by 
the  thick  gloom  which  had  settled  on  his  soul,  and,  though  they 
might  be  sufficiently  clear  to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer 
him. 

With  such  In6rmitles  of  body  and  d  mind,  he  was  left,  at  two- 
and-twenty,  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.  He  remained 
during  about  five  yean  in  the  midland  counties.  At  Lichfield, 
bis  birth[dace  and  his  early  home,  he  had  inherited  some  friends 
and  acquired  others.  He  was  kindly  noticed  by  Henry  Hnvey, 
a  gay  ofiker  of  noble  family,  who  happened  to  be  quartered 
there.  Gilbert  Walntesley,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
of  the  diocese,  a  man  of  distinguished  parts,  lnrni"g  and  know- 


ledge  of  the  world,  did  himself  honour  by  patronizing  the  young 
adventurer,  whose  repulsive  penon,  impolisbed  manners  and 
squalid  garb  moved  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  laughter  or  disgust.  At  Lichfield,  however, 
Johnson  could  find  00  wayof  earning  a  Uvelihood.  He  becaaae 
usher  of  a  grammar  school  in  Ldcestershire;  he  resided  as  a 
humble  companion  in  the  house  of  a  country  gentleman;  but  a 
life  of  dependence  was  insupportable  to  his  haughty  spirit. 
He  repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  few  guineas  by 
literary  drudgery.  In  that  town  he  printed  a  translation,  little 
noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  forgotten,  of  a  Latin  book  about 
Abyssinia.  He  then  put  forth  proposals  for  publishing  by  sub- 
scription the  poems  of  Folitian,  with  notes  containing  a  history 
of  modem  Latin  verse;  but  subscriptions  did  not  oorae  in,  and 
the  volume  never  appeared. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  Johnson  feD  in 
love.  The  object  of  his  passion  was  Mra  Elizabeth  Porter  (16SS- 
1751)1  widow  of  Harry  Porter  (d.  1734},  whose  daughter  Lucy 
was  bom  only  six  years  after  Johnson  himsdf.  To  ordinary 
spectators  the  lady  appeared  to  be  a  short,  fat,  coarse  woman, 
painted  half  an  inch  thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  fond 
of  exhibiting  provincial  airs  and  graces  which  were  not  czacily 
those  of  the  Queensbenys  and  Lepcls.  To  Johnson,  however, 
whose  passions  were  strong,  whose  eycsi^l  was  too  weak  to 
distinguish  rouge  from  mitvual  Uoom,  and  who  bad  sddom  or 
never  been  In  the  same  roMn  with  a  woman  of  real  fashion,  his 
Tetty,  as  he  called  her,  was  the  most  beautiful,  graceful  and  ac- 
complished of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration  was  unfeigned  cannot 
be  doubted;  she  had,  however,  a  jdnture  of  £teo  and  periis|>9  a 
little  more;  she  came  of  a  good  family,  and  ber  am  Jerro 
(d.  1763)  commanded  H.M.S."  Hercules."  The  marriage,  in  qu'te 
of  occasioiud  wrai\glings,  proved  happier  than  might  have  been 
eq>ectcd.  The  lover  continued  to  be  under  the  illusions  of  the 
wedding-day  (July  9, 1735)  till  the  lady  died  in  hcrsixty-foanb 
year.  On  her  monument  at  Bromley  he  placed  an  Inscription 
extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of  her  manners;  and 
when,  long  after  her  decease,  he  had  occasion  to  meniionher,he 
exdaimed  with  a  tenderness  half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic, "  Pictty 
creature  1" 

His  marriage  made  it  necessary  fur  him  to  enrt  himsdf  noR- 
strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  took  a  tmusc  at 
Edial  near  Lichfidd  and  advertised  for  pupils.  But  eighteen 
monthspassedaway,andonly  three  pupils  came  to  his  academy. 
The  "  Cues  "  that  J<dmB<m  habitually  made  (pnHMtf  nervoos 
ctmtortions  due  to  his  disorder)  may  wdl  have  alarmed  parents. 
GoodBcholarthoughhewas,thesetwitchings  had  tost  him  usher- 
ships  in  1735  and  1736.  David  Garrick,  who  was  one  of  the 
pupils,  vsed,  many  years  later,  to  throw  the  best  company  «f 
Londwi  into  convubioni  of  lau^ter  by  miwidting  the  master 
and  his  lady. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London  as  a  literary  adventurer. 
He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas,  three  acts  of  his  tragedy  <rf  Iretn 
in  Ynanuscr^,  and  two  or  three  letters  of  intraduaion  from  lui 
friend  Walmealey.  Never  dnce  literature  became  a  calling  in 
England  had  it  been  a  less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when 
Johnson  took  up  his  residence  in  Loridon.  In  the  preceding 
generation  a  writer  (rf  eminent  merit  was  sun  to  be  munificently 
rewarded  bj  the  GovemmenL  Hie  least  that  he  cooU  expect 
was  a  pension  or  a  unecure  {dace;  and,  it  he  showed  any  apti- 
tude for  politics,  fie  might  b<^  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  (rf  stale.  Bat 
literature  had  ceased  to  flouridi  under  the  patronage  <A  the  gml, 
and  had  not  yet  began  to  flouridi  under  the  patronage  of  the 
public.  One  man  of  lettera,  indeed.  Pope,  had  acquired  by  his 
pen  what  was  (hen  considered  as  a  banibome  fortune,  and  lived 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  nobles  and  ministers  of  sute.  Bat 
this  was  a  solitary  exceptfmi.  Evenanauthor  whose  repoutio* 
was  esublished,  and  whose  works  were  popular— sudi  an  anther 
asThomson,  whose  5<a*M*  was  in  evny  library,  such  an  wither 
as  Ftelding,  whose  Patquin  bad  had  a  greatennin  than  any  diama 
sinoe  Tkt  Bihar's  O^tro— was  sometimes  tfad  to  obtan.  hr 
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pavning  his  best  coat,  the  meuu  of  dining  on  ti^  it  a  cookshop 
andersnnind,  where  he  could  wipe  his  huids,  after  hb  greuy 
meal,  on  the  bach  of  a  Newfoundland  dof.  It  ia  ca^i  tbenfbra, 
to  ijoa^ne  what  humiliation!  and  privatiou  muat  have  awaited 
the  novice  who  had  stiD  to  eani  a  name.  One  of  the  publishen 
to  wfiom  Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured  with  a 
Komful  eye  that  athletic  though  uncouth  frame,  and  exclaimed, 
"  You  had  better  get  a  port^a  knot  and  carry  trunlca."  Not 
was  the  advice  bad,  for  a  porter  waa  likely  to  be  as  plentifully 
fed,  «nd  as  comfortably  lodged,  «■  a  poet. 

Some  time  ^tpeaia  to  have  elapsed  before  Johnson  was  able 
to  fonn  any  literaiy  connexira  fima  which  he  could  expect  more 
than  bread  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him.  He  never 
forgoi  the  genenaity  with  which  Hervcy,  who  was  now  residing 
in  London,  idieved  Us  wants  daring  this  time  of  trisL  "  Harry 
Hervcy,"  said  Johnson  many  years  later,  "  waa  a  vicious  man; 
but  he  was  very  kind  to  me.  If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall 
love  him."  At  Hervey's  table  Johnson  sometimes  cn}oycd 
feasts  which  were  made  more  agreeable  by  contrast.  But  in 
general  he  dined,  and  thought  that  he  dined  well,  on  sixpenny- 
worth  of  meat  uid  a  pennyworth  of  bread  at  an  alehouse  near 
DruryLane. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  soSeringB  which  he  endured 
at  this  time  was  discernible  to  the  last  in  his  temper  and  his 
dqwrtmeoL  Hia  manners  had  never  been  couR^,  They  now 
became  almost  savage.  Being  frequently  under  the  itecessity  of 
wearing  shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts,  lie  became  a  confirmed 
aloven.  Being  often  very  hungry  when  lie  sat  down  to  his 
meals,  he  contracted  a  habit  of  eating  with  ravenous  greedinesa. 
Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great, 
the  ugbt  of  food  affected  hhn  as  it  affects  wild  beasts  and  birds 
ot  prey.  His  taste  in  cookery,  formed  in  subtcmnean  (wdinaites 
and  i  la  mode  beef  shops,  waa  far  from  delicate.  Whenever  he 
was  K>  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a  hare  that  bad  been  kept 
too  long,  or  a  meat  pie  made  with  randd  butter,  be  gOTKed  himself 
with  si^  violence  that  his  veins  swdkd  and  the  moisture  broke 
oat  on  his  forehead.  The  affronts  which  his  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him  would  have  broken  a 
mean  spirit  into  syci^>hani^,  but  made  bim  rude  even  to  ferocity. 
UDh^>tHly  the  insolence  which,  while  it  was  defensive,  waa  par- 
donable, and  in  some  sense  respectable,  accompanied  him  into 
societies  where  he  was  treated  with  courte^  and  kindness.  He 
waa  repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  thoae  who  had  taken 
Uberties  with  hiin.  All  the  snfferen,  bowcva,  were  wise  enough 
to  abstain  from  talking  about  tbeir  beatings,  tioept  Oabome, 
the  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of  bocdueUeis,  who  proclaimed 
everywhere  that  he  had  been  knocked  down  hy  the  huge  fellow 
whom  be  had  hired  to  puff  the  Harlelan  Library. 

About  a  year  after  Johnson  bad  begun  to  reside  in  London  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  regular  enqdoyment  from  Edward 
Cave  iq.  v.)  on  the  GtnlUwiam'i  Ma^aim.  That  periodical,  just 
entering  on  the  ninth  year  of  its  loi^  ndsteoce,  was  the  only  one 
in  the  kingdom  which  then  bad  what  wouUt  now  be  c^led  a  large 
drculatioQ.  Johnson  was  engaged  to  write  the  ^eechea  In  the 
"  Reports  tA  the  Delates  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput "  (see  Repokt- 
IMC),  under  wluch  thin  disguise  the  proceedings  ^  pariiamcnt 
were  puUished.  He  was  generally  fumisbed  with  botes,  meagre 
indeed  and  inaccurate,  of  wbst  bad  been  said;  but  sometimes  he 
had  to  find  argomenu  aad  doqitence  both  for  the  ministry  and 
for  the  oppodtion.  He  was  bimtdf  a  Tory,  not  from  rational 
conviction— for  his  serious  ophiion  waa  that  one  form  of  govern- 
ment waa  just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another— but  frmn  men 
paaaion,  such  as  tnSamed  the  Capulets  against  the  Montagues,  or 
the  Blueaof  the  Roman  circus  a^inst  the  Greens.  In  his  infancy 
be  bad  heard  so  much  talk  about  the  villainies  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  dangeia  of  the  Church,  that  he  had  become  a  furious  partisan 
when  be  could  scarcdy  sp«dc  Before  !k  waa  three  he  had  in- 
sisted on  being  taken  to  hear  Sacbeverel  preach  at  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  had  listened  to  the  sermon  with  as  much  respect 
and  probably  with  as  much  intelligence,  as  any  Staffordshire 
■quire  in  the  congregatioa.  The  work  which  had  been  begun, 
in  the  nursery  bad  been  oraapletad  by  the  univeniqr.  Oifofd, 
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when  Johnson  resided  there,  waa  the  most  Jacobitical  place  in 
England;  and  PembrtAe  was  one  ol  the  most  Jacobitical  colleges 
in  Oxford.  The  prejudices  which  he  brouj^t  up  to  Lon^ 
were  scarcely  leae  absurd  than  thoae  of  his  own  Tom  Tempest. 
Charles  H.  aitd  James  II.  were  two  of  the  best  kings  that  ever 
reigned.  Laud  was  a  prodigy  of  parts  and  learning  over 
whose  tomb  Art  and  Genius  still  continued  to  weep.  Hampden 
deserved  no  more  Ixmourable  name  than  that  of  the  "  aeatot  of 
rebellifo."  Even  the  ship-mmiey  Johnson  woidd  not  pronounce 
to  have  been  an  unconatitutlonal  impost.  Under  a  government 
whidt  allowed  to  the  people  an  unprecedented  liberty  of  qtcech 
and  action,  be  ^ded  that  he  waa  a  slave.  He  hated  Dissenters 
and  stock-jobbers,  the  ezdie  and  the  army,  septennial  parlia- 
ments, and  Contiitentai  connexions.  He  long  had  an  aver^n 
to  the  Soots,  an  aversion  of  which  he  could  not  remember  the 
cmnmencemcnt,  but  which,  he  owned,  bad  probably  originated 
in  his  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation  during  the  Great 
Rebellion.  It  Is  easy  to  guess  in  what  manner  debates  on  great 
party  questions  were  likdy  to  be  npwted  by  a  man  whose 
Judgnient  was  so  much  diaotdeied  by  party  t^t.  A  show  of 
fairness  was  indeed  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Matmne. 
But  Jtdmson  long  afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had  saved 
qjpearaoces,  he  bad  taken  care  that  tlie  Whig  dogs  should  not 
have  the  best  of  it;  and,  in  fact,  every  passage  which  has  lived, 
every  psmge  which  bears  the  marks  of  his  higher  fanilttftt  b 
put  into  the  mouth  of  s<»ne  member  of  the  oppositira. 

A  few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on  these  obscure 
labours,  he  published  a  worii  which  at  once  [daced  him  high 
aniMV  the  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  prtAable  that  «duit  be  had 
suffered  during  his  firtt  year  in  London  had  often  reminded  bun 
of  some  parU  of  the  satire  in  which  Juvenal  had  described  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among 
the  pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which  overhung  the 
streets  <A  Rome.  P(^'s  admiraUe  imiutionB  of  Hoiace't 
SaUres  and  Epislta  bad  recently  ^>peared,  were  in  every  hand, 
and  were  by  many  leadeis  tltw^t  superior  to  the  ni^nals. 
What  Pope  had  done  for  Horace,  Johnson  aspired  to  do  for 
JuvensL 

Johnson's  Lm^m  appeared  withoat  bis  iuune  In  Uay  1738. 
He  received  oaiy  ten  guineas  for  this  stat^  and  vignons  poem; 
but  the  sale  was  b^M  and  the  aucoos  a»rq>let&  A  seetmd 
edition  was  required  within  a  week.  Those  small  critics  who 
are  always  deaboua  to  lower  established  repuutions  ran  about 
prod  aiming  that  the  anonymoos  satirist  was  superior  to  Pope 
in  Pope^  own  peculiar  department  td  literature  It  ought  to 
be  mnembered,  to  the  honour  of  Pope,  that  he  joined  heartily 
in  the  appUose  with  which  the  appeanmce  of  a  rival  genius  was 
wdcomed.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  author  London. 
Such  a  man,  he  said,  couid  not  hmg  be  concealecL  The  name 
waa  soon  discovered;  and  Pope,  with  great  kindness,  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  an  acadonical  degree  and  the  mastenfaJp  of  a 
grammar  school  for  the  poor  young  poet.  The  attempt  failed, 
and  Johnson  remaned  a  ixMkseller'B  hack. 

It  does  not  appear  tliat  these  two  men,  the  most  eminent 
!  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out,  and  the  most 
eminent  writer  of  the  gennatim  whkh  was  coming  in,  ever  saw 
each  other.  Tbey  Uved  In  very  different  drdca,  one  surrounded 
bydokcsand earls, theotbert^starvingpamphleteersand  Index- 
makers.  Among  Johnson's  associates  at  this  time  may  be  men- 
tioned Boyse,  wlio,  when  his  shirts  were  pledged,  scrawled  Ijitin 
verses  nttlng  up  in  bed  with  his  arms  through  two  holes  in  his 
blanket,  who  composed  very  resectable  sacred  poetry  when  be 
was  staler,  and  who  was  at  last  ran  over  by  a  hackney  coach  when 
he  was  drunk;  Hoole,  sumamed  the  met^hysical  tailor,  who, 
instead  of  attending  to  his  measures,  used  to  trace  geometrical 
diagrams  on  the  board  where  lie  sat  cross-legged;  and  the  penitent 
Impostor,  George  Psalmanawir,  who,  after  paring  all  ifay,  in  a 
bumUe  lodging,  on  the  folios  (rf  Jewish  raUns  and  Christian 
fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night  with  literary  and  theological 
conversation  at  an  alehouse  In  the  City.  Bui  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  persons  with  whom  at  this  thne  Johnson  consorted 
was  Ricbaid  Savage,  an  eari'a  son,  a  sboenaker's  ^pienticfv 
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who  lud  leea  life  in  all  ft*  form*,  «to  had  feuted  among  bhie 
riband*  in  St  James's  Sqnaie,  and  had  lain  with  fifty  pounda 
wei^t  «f  fiDOS  on  his  legi  in  the  condemned  mid  of  Newgale. 
This  man  had,  alter  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk  at  last 
into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  had  failed  him. 
Hit  patiDM  had  been  taken  away  hy  death,  or  estiansed  by  the 
ricrtona  pnfuido  with  which  he  squandered  thdr  bounty,  and 
the  angnt^  Inaolaice  with  whidi  be  icjeetcd  their  advice. 
Be  now  Uved  by  begging.  He  dined  on  venison  and  champagne 
wfaenmt  be  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  borrow  a  guinea.  If 
hti  questing  had  been  iinsucccasful,  be  appeased  the  rage  of 
hnnger  with  bobbb  aerqa  of  biokea  meat,  and  lay  down  to  rest 
under  the  frfasa  of  Cownt  Garden  In  warm  weather,  and,  in 
cold  weather,  as  near  as  be  amid  get  to  the  furnace  <rf  a  ^aas 
liouse.  Yet  in  his  aStay  he  was  still  an  agreeable  companion. 
He  had  an  tnezhauatiUe  ston  of  anecdotes  about  that  py  and 
brilliant  world  from  whkh  he  was  now  an  outcast.  He  had 
observed  the  great  men  ctf  both  panics  in  boitn  of  careleia 
relaiation,  had  seen  the  leaden  of  cfipoution  without  the  mask 
of  patriotism,  and  bad  teud  the  prime  minister  roar  with 
Uufhtcr  and  tell  storica  not  oveiHleoent.  During  some  months 
Savage  Uved  In  the  doaest  famOIari^  wHh  JiAnson;  and  then 
the  Mends  parted,  not  without  tears.  Johnlon  remained  in 
London  to  drudge  for  Cave.  Savage  went  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, Uved  there  u  be  had  lived  everywhere,  and  in  1743  died, 
penidkaa  and  heartbroken,  in  Bristol  GaoL 
.  Soon  after  Ma  death,  whQe  tbe  pnUic  curiosity  was  Btmgly 
adtcd  about  bis  eztraordiiiary  cbaiacter  and  his  not  leu  eztia- 
oidinaiy  adventures,  a  life  of  him  appeared  widely  different  from 
the  catchpenny  lives  of  eminent  men  which  were  then  a  staple 
article  of  manufacture  in  Grub  Street.  The  st^  was  indeed 
deficknt  In  case  aad  variatr;  and  tbe  writer  was  evidently  too 
parUal  to  the  Latlnclement  otoar  langoage.  But  the  little  work, 
with  aU  iu  fanlu,  was  a  masterpiece.  No  finer  specimen  of 
Uterary  biography  existed  in  any  language,  Uving  or  dead;  and  a 
discerning  critic  nu^  have  con^ently  preyed  that  the 
attthor  WIS  destined  to  be  tbe  tooader  of  a  new  Icbool  of  Enj^ 
eloquence. 

The  Lift  of  Savafe  was  anonymous;  but  it  was  well  known  in 
Uterary  drdes  that  Johnson  was  the  writer.  During  the  three 
years  whkh  followed,  be  produced  no  important  work;  but  be 
was  not,  and  indeed  ondd  not  be,  idle,  the  fame  of  hla  abiUtiei 
and  leandng  continued  to  grow.  Warburtm  pronounced  him  a 
man  of  parts  and  genius!  *°d  the  praise  of  Warburton  was  then 
no  li^t  thing.  Such  was  Johnson's  reputation  that,  in  i74T> 
several  eminent  boc^seUers  combined  to  em[^y  him  In  tbe 
arduoa  wodt  of  pr^aring  a  DktiMary  of  At  Bi^uk  Lamptate, 
ia  two  foUo  volnmcs.  The  sum  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him 
was  only  fifteen  hundred  iufneas;'and  out  of  this  sum  be  bad  to 
pay  several  poor  men  of  letters  iriw  assisted  Urn  In  the  humbler 
parts  of  his  ta^ 

The  prospectus  of  tbe  Dictionary  be  addressed  to  the  eari  of 
Chcatetfield.  Chesterfield  bad  kmg  been  celebrated  for  the 
poUlenessof  bu  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  taUe.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a  momen- 
tons  conjuncture,  with  eminent  firmness,  wisdom  and  humanity; 
and  lie  had  since  become  secretary  of  sute.  He  received  J6hn- 
soo's  homage  irith  the  most  winning  affability,  and  requited  It 
with  a  few  guineas,  bestowed  doubtlew  in  a  very  graceful  manner, 
but  was  by  no  means  desirous  to  see  aU  his  carpets  Uadtened  with 
tbe  London  mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown  to  right  utA 
left  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  tbe  waistcoats  of  fine  gentk- 
mea,  by  an  absent,  awkward  scholar,  who  gave  strangestarts  and 
uttered  strange  growls,  who  dressed  Uke  a  scarecrow  and  ate  Uke 
a  cormwant.  During  some  time  Johnson  continued  to  caU  on 
his  patron,  but  after  being  repeatedly  told  hy  tbe  porter  that 
his  knrdahip  was  not  at  home,  took  tbe  hint,  and  ceased  to  present 
himseU  at  the  inhospitable  door. 

Johnson  bad  flattered  himHlf  that  he  should  have  completed 
his  Diaionary  by  tbe  end  of  1750;  but  it  was  not  liU  1755  that  he 
at  length  gave  hk  huge  volume*  to  the  world.  During  the  aeven 


years  whkh  be  passed  in  the  drudgery  of  penning  definitiotK 
and  marking,  quotations  for  transcription,  he  sought  (or  rdaxa- 
lioninUtcraiylabourofamoreagrccablekind.  In  January  1749 
be  published  Tkt  YmdlyeJHiima»  WMa,  an  eaodknt  imitation 
of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  fw  which  be  received  fifteen 
guineas. 

A  few  days  after  the  puUIcatkm  (rf  this  poem,  his  tragedy  of 
Irene,  begun  many  years  before,  was  brought  on  tbe  stage  by  his 
old  pupil,  David  Garrick,  now  manager  of  Druty  Lane  Theatre. 
The  relation  between  him  and  his  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very 
singularklnd.  They  repelled  each  other  strom^y.andyet  attragrf 
each  other  atrongly.  Nature  had  made  them  of  very  different 
day;  aad  drcnmstances  had  fuUy  brought  out  the  natural 
peculiarities  of  both.  Sudden  ^otperhy  had  turned  Garrick's 
head.  Continued  adver»ty  had  soured  Johnson's  temper. 
Johnson  saw  with  more  envy  than  became  ao  great  a  man  the 
vtOa,  the  plate,  tbe  china,  the  Brusseb  carpet,  which  ibe  little 
nindc  had  got  by  repeating,  with  grimaces  and  gesticulations, 
what  wiser  men  had  written;  and  the  exquisitely  sensitive  vanity 
of  Garrick  was  gaUed  by  the  thought  that,  while  aU  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  qtpUuding  Un,  he  could  otrtain  bom  one  morose 
cynic,  wboBC  opbdon  It  was  laqMsrible  to  dic^nse,  acarody  any 
comi^ment  not  addnlated  with  scorn.  Yet  the  two  LtdifieU 
men  had  so  many  early  rccoUectioDS  in  common,  aad  sympathized 
with  each  other  on  so  many  points  on  which  they  sympathixed 
with  nobody  else  In  the  vast  population  at  tbe  capital,  that, 
though  the  master  was  often  provoked  by  tlw  noakcy-like 
Impotinenoe  of  the  pupD,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bnriih  rudieness 
of  the  master,  they  remained  friends  tiU  they  were  puted  by 
death.  Garrick  now  brought  Irene  out,  with  alterations  snfficient 
to  di^ilease  tbe  author,  yet  not  sufficient  to  make  tbe  piece 
pleasing  to  tbe  audience.  After  nine  leiracntationa  Uw  play 
wax  withdrawn.  The  poet  bowrvcr  cleared  by  his  benefit  nights, 
and  by  tbe  sale  of  the  copyright  of  his  tragedy,  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  then  a  great  sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a  year  afto*  the  t^HesenlaUoa  of  Irem,  he  bc^n  to 
publish  a  series  of  short  essays  on  morals,  manners  and  Uteratoie. 
This  tpedet  of  compositlMi  had  been  brou^t  into  fashion  by  the 
success  of  the  Taller,  and  by  the  stIU  more  btUliant  success  of  tbe 
Spectator.  A  crowd  of  small  writers  had  vaiidy  attempted  to  rival 
Addistm.  Tbe  Lay  Mmualery,  the  Cauar,  the  FrteMmlm,  the 
Pfons  ilMlEr,  tlm  Ohsss^ssii,  and  other  woriu  of  the  aam  kind 
had  had  ihdr  short  day.  At  length  Johnson  undertook  the 
adventure  in  whidi  so  many  aqutants  had  failed.  In  the  thiny- 
siith  year  after  the  i^ipearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  S^tttaUr 
appetfed  the  first  nui^>er  of  tbe  JtamiUr,  From  Uaidi  rjso 
to  March  175s  thb  paper  contfauied  to  oome  out  eveqr  T^ieaday 
aitd  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthusiastically  admired  by  a 
few  eminent  men.  Richardson,  when  only  five  numben  had 
appeared,  pronounced  it  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Sfartater. 
Yotug  and  Hartley  ex^nessed  their  approbation  not  leaawani^. 
In  consequence  prolMbly  of  the  good  (rfBccs  of  Bubb  Dodingtoa. 
who  was  then  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederick,  two 
of  his  royal  hlghnea's  gentlemen  canied  a  giadous  message  to 
the  printing  office,  and  ordered  seven  copies  for  Leicater  House. 
But  Johnson  had  had  enough  of  the  patronage  cf  Uwflicat  to  hat 
him  aU  his  Ufe,  and  was  not  disposed  to  haunt  any  other  door  as 
he  had  haunted  the  door  df  Chesterfield. 

By  the  public  tbe  Rambler  was  at  first  very  coldly  leoeived. 
Thon^  tbe  price  of  a  number  was  only  twopence,  the  sale  did 
not  amount  to  five  hundred.  The  profits  were  tberefwe  very 
saaU.  But  as  soon  as  the  flying  leaves  were  odlected  aad  re- 
printed they  became  popular.  Tbe  author  Uved  to  see  thirteen 
thousand  copies  spread  over  En^and  alone.  Separate  cditioos 
were  publisbed  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mhtkets.  A  large  party 
pronounced  the  stjde  perfect,  so  abooliftdy  perfect  thai  ia  some 
efluys  it  would  be  impoaiihle  for  the  writer  himsdf  to  alter  a 
■ingle  word  for  the  better.  Another  party,  not  less  numerous, 
vehemently  accused  hira  of  having  corrupted  the  parity  of  the 
English  tongue.  Tbe  best  critics  admitted  that  hb.dicrioo  was 
tooiiwaofamow,toQol>vk>uslyaitifidal,andnowaiidtWaiwfid 
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•MB  to  tfanrdlty.  BnttbqrdidjMtksUitbeuiitciKMofhia 
ofawmtioiia  <n  ntonb  tad  maiuwn,  to  the  coutut  precubHi 
and  (requent  brilluUKy  of  his  kngoaie,  to  the  weighty  and 
tnagmficcnt  doqueoa  oif  inuy  serious  pMttges,  ftnd  to  ito  •olenui 
yet  pleuiiig  humoar  of  wtaat  of  the  lighter  pepen. 

The  IntJtiMUirwu  mitten  ins  udtndglooagr  hoar.  Mn 
Johnaon  had  been  ^ven  over  by  the  phyiidana.  Hue*  days 
later  she  diedL  She  left  her  husband  ahsost  broheD-bcart«l. 
Uany  people  bad  been  suipriaed  to  see  a  man  of  his  genius  and 
leandng  stooping  to  every  dradfoy,  and  denying  Umself  ahnoM 
comfbit,  ita  the  poqwae  of  mpirtying  a  aSty,  affected  old 
•ooaa  with  n^eifluities,  wUdi  the  accepted  with  but  Httle 
Statiti^  But  aU  his  affection  had  been  coocentrated  on  her. 
He  had  ndtber  brother  nor  sister,  neither  son  nor  daughter. 
Her  opiniott  of  liis  writinp  was  moic  inpOTtant  to  lUm  than  the 
vote  of  the  pit  of  Dmiy  Lane  Theatre,  or  the  Jndgment  of  the 
Jfmttfy  Keritw.  The  cUef  sopprat  wUcb  had  snuained  Urn 
tbmogh  the  most  arduous  labour  of  his  life  ma  the  hope  that  she 
wooM  enjoy  the  fame  and  the  profit  which  be  anticipated  from 
hia  Dk^amary.  She  was  gone;  and  in  that  vast  labyrinth  of 
attecta,  ^leo^ed  by  eight  hnndnd  thonsaod  human  beings,  he 
waa  alone.  Yet  ft  waa  nacesaary  for  him  to  set  btnuelt,  aa  he 
ez|»esBed  it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three  more  laborious 
years,  the  Dktunury  waa  at  length  comjrfcte. 

It  had  been  genenl^  aiqiposed  that  this  great  woA  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  doqnent  and  acconpUshed  noUeman  to  whom 
the  ^OQMCtua  had  been  addrened.  Lord  Oieiterfidd  well  knew 
the  value  <rf  such  a  eompKment;  and  therefore,  when  the  day  of 
publication  drew  near,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe,  by  a  show 
of  aealous  and  at  the  same  time  of  ddicate  and  judtdous  kindness, 
the  pride  lAich  he  had  ib  cneUy  woonded.  Snee  the  RamtUr 
bad  ceased  to  ^>pcar,  the  town  had  been  entertained  a  journal 
calkd  the  WarU,  to  which  many  men  of  high  rank  and  fashion 
contributed.  In  two  successive  numbers  of  the  WtrU,  the 
Di^tmurj  was,  to  use  the  modem  phrase,  puSed  with  wraderf  ul 
skilL  The  writings  of  Johnson  wen  warmly  pniwd.  Itwasj^ 
poaed  that  be  should  be  inveated  with  the  authority  of  a  dictator, 
nay,  of  a  papt,  over  our  language,  and  that  his  deddons  about 
the  meaning  sjkI  the  spdling  ME  words  abouM  be  received  as 
finiL  His  two  folios,  it  was  said,  would  of  course  be  bou^t  by 
everybody  who  could  afford  to  buy  them.  It  waa  sow  known 
that  thoe  pi^Kis  were  written  by  Cheaterfidd.  But  the  just 
resentment  of  Jobason  waa  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In  a  teter 
written  with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought  and  language, 
he  lepdled  the  tardy  advances  of  bis  patitm.  The  DittiMary 
came  forth  without  a  dedicattoD.  In  the  Preface  the  author  truly 
declared  that  be  owed  nothing  to  the  great,  and  described  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  left  to  strug^  ao  fordUy  and 
pathetically  that  the  aUest  and  most  malevolent  of  all  the  enemiea 
of  his  fame,  H«De  Tooke,  never  could  read  that  passage  without 
tears. 

Johnaon'a  Dietiaury  waa  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as 
no  rinflar  wncfc  has  evw  cidted.  It  was  indeed  the  first 
dSctimaiy  which  ooiiM  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  definitions 
show  so  much  acnteaess  of  tbou^t  and  command  of  language, 
and  the  passages  quoted  from  poets,  divines  and  pbihwivhers  are 
so  akiUuUy  selected,  that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  Bgree- 
ab^  ipeu  in  turning  over  the  pages.  The  faults  of  the  book 
icaolve  themselves,  for  the  most  pan,  into  one  great  fault.  John- 
ion  was  a  wretched  etymologist.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
any  Teutonic  language  except  English,  which  indeed,  aa  he  wrote 
it,  was  flcarcdy  a  Teutmilc  language;  and  thus  he  waa  ^Molutely 
St  th^  nwicy  ^  Janlns  ud  Skinner. 

The  DkHmary,  tbou^  it  raised  Johnson's  fame,  added  no- 
thing to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen  hundred  guineas  which 
tbe  booksellera  had  agreed  to  pay  him  had  been  advanced  and 
spent  bcftoe  the  last  aheeU  issued  from  the  press,  it  is  pauiful 
to  idste  tbst  twfco  in  the  course  of  the  yesr  which  hOoiitd  the 
pnUk^km  of  tUl  grcst  work  he  wss  srrested  and  carried  to 
sponging-honses,  and  that  he  waa  twice  indebted  for  his  liberty 
to  his  excellent  friend  Richardson.  It  was  still  necessary  for 
the  man  who  bad  been  formerly  lalnted  bjr  the  highest  autbority 


as  dictator  ol  the  Ea^di  to  lui^Iy  his  wants  1^  oon. 

atanttoU.  He  abridged  Us /NietMmry.  Heprt^Msedtobringout 
aa  edition  of  Shake^ieare  by  subscription,  and  many  subacribets 
sent  in  their  names  and  laid  down  their  money;  but  he  soon 
found  the  task  so  httle  to  his  tute  that  be  turned  to  more  attrac- 
tive enjoyments.  Ha  oontributed  many  papen  to  a  new 
montUy  Journal,  wUdi  waa  called  the  UtreryiTacasMM;  Few 
of  these  papen  have  much  interest;  but  among  tbcm  was  one  of 
the  best  thin^  that  lie  ever  wrote,  a  masterpiece  both  of  reascm- 
ing  and  of  satirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of  Jenyns'  Invtirj 
Me  «b  Nalwe  and  Origin  ^  Bmt. 

Is  the  tpriag  erf  1758  Jtrfinson  put  foitb  the  first  o(  a  series  of 
essays,  entitled  the  IdUr.  During  two  yean  these  essays  eoa- 
tinned  to  an>ear  weddy.  Hiey  were  cageriy  read,  widdy 
circulated,  and  indeed  hiqnidauly  pirated,  while  tbey  we  stiD 
In  the  orighid  fonn,  and  had  a  tnge  asle  iriian  ooUectcd  into 
volumes.  The  /dZw  may  be  described  aa  a  second  part  of  the 
JiambUr.  somewhat  livelier  and  supewhat  weaker  than  the  first 
part. 

While  Johnson  was  boded  with  Us  Idttn,  his  mother,  who 
had  aeoonpfisbed  her  ninetieth  yesr,  <Bed  at  Uchfidd.  It  was 
long  dnce  he  had  seen  her,  but  be  had  not  failed  to  contribute 
laigdy  out  of  his  small  means  to  her  comfort  In  order  to  ddray 
the  charges  of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay  some  debts  which  she  htA 
left,  he  wrote  a  httk  book  in  a  sin^je  week,  and  sent  off  the  sheets 
to  the  prem  without  reading  them  over.  A  htudied  pounds 
were  paid  him  for  the  copyright,  and-  the  pnrcbasen  had  great 
cause  to  be  leased  with  their  bargain,  for  the  book  was  Ratsdn, 
and  it  had  a  great  success. 

The  plan  of  Kajsdaj  might,  however,  have  seemed  to  invite 
severe  criticism.  Johnson  has  frequently  blamed  Shakeq>eare 
for  neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  and  for  ascribing 
to  one  age  or  nation  the  manners  and  opinions  of  another.  Yet 
Shakespeare  baa  not  sinned  in  Uus  way  more  grievously  than 
Johnson.  Raaselaa  and  Imlac,  Nckayah  and  Pekuah,  are 
evidently  meant  to  be  Abysalnlans  of  the  iSth  century;  for  the 
Eurt^  which  Imlac  dciciibea  is  tbe  Europe  of  the  18th  century, 
and  the  inmates  of  tbe  Happy  Valley  talk  familiarly  of  that  law 
of  gnvitation  which  Newton  discovered  and  which  was  not  fuQy 
recdved  even  at  Cambridge  till  the  i8lh  century.  Johnson,  sot 
rontent  with  taming  filthy  savages,  ignorant  of  tbdr  letters,  and 
gorged  with  raw  stwks  cut  ftwn  living  cows,  into  philMophera 
aa  doquent  and  enlightened  as  himself  or  his  friend  Burke,  and 
into  ladies  aa  highly  accomplidtedu  Mn  Lennox  or  Mrs  9ieridan, 
transferred  the  whole  dconestic  system  of  England  to  Egypt 
Into  a  land  of  harems,  a  land  of  polygamy,  a  land  where  women 
are  married  without  ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirtatlont 
and  jealoustea  of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is  bound- 
less liberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble 
compact.  "  A  youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  redprocate  dviUtics,  go 
homci  and  dream  of  each  other.  Such,"  says  Rasselas,  "  is  tbe 
common  process  of  marriage."  A  writer  who  was  guilty  of  such 
improprieties  had  little  right  to  blame  the  poet  wbo  made  Hector 
quote  Aristotle,  and  represented  Julio  Romano  aa  flourishing  in 
the  days  of  the  Orade  of  Delphi. 

By  such  exertions  aa  have  been  described  Johnson  suj^rted 
himself  till  tbe  year  176a.  In  that  year  a  great  change  in  hia 
drcumstances  took  plslce.  He  had  from  a  child  been  an  enemy 
of  the  reigning  dynasty.  His  Jacobite  prejudices  had  been 
exhibited  with  Utile  disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in  his  con- 
versation. Even  in  his  massy  and  elaborate  Ditttetuiry  he  had, 
with  a  strange  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  inserted  Utter  and 
contumelious  reSezions  on  the  Whig  party.  Tbe  exdse,  which 
was  a  favourite  resonrce  of  Whig  finandera,  he  had  designated 
as  a  hateful  tax.  He  had  railed  against  the  commissioners  of 
exdse  in  language  so  coarse  that  they  had  seriously  thought  of 
prosecuting  hha.  He  bsd  with  difficulty  been  prevented  fiora 
balding  np  the  h»d  privy  seal  1^  name  a>  an  example  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  renegade."  A  pension  be  had  defined  as 
pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  to  betray  hia  country;  a  pensioner 
as  s  slave  ol  state  hired  by  a  Hipmd  to  obey  ft^  ptuter.  It 
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aeemed  imlikdy  that  the  tutlior  of  these  definitions  would  him- 
lelf  be  pentioned.  But  that  was  a  time  of  wonders.  George  in. 
had  ascended  the  throne,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
disgusted  many  of  the  old  friends,  and  conciliated  many  of  the  old 
enemies  of  hia  house.  The  dty  was  becoming  mutinous;  Oxford 
was  bffr"''"C  loyaL  Cavendiibes  and  Bentincks  were  murmur- 
ing; Somenets  and  Wyndhams  were  hastening  to  kiss  hands. 
The  head  of  the  treasury  was  now  Lord  Bute,  wbo  was  a  Tory, 
and  could  have  DO  objection  to  Johnson's  Toryism.  Bute  wished 
to  be  thought  a  patron  of  men  of  lettcn;-and  Jobaaaa  was  one  of 
the  moat  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  needy  men  <d  letters  in 
Europe.  A  penvra  of  three  hundzcd  a  year  was  graciously 
offered,  and  with  very  little  hesitation  accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  whole  way  of  lilt. 
For  the  first  tinw  since  his  boyhood  be  no  longer  felt  the  daily 
goad  uri^  him  to  the  daily  t^.  He  was  at  liberty,  after  thirty 
years  of  anxiety  and  drudgery,  to  indulge  hb  constitutional 
indolence,  to  lie  in  bed  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up 
talking  till  four  in  the  morning,  witbottt  fearing  either  the 
printer's  devil  or  the  sherifi's  officer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound  Unuelf  to  perfono. 
He  bad  received  large  subscriptions  for  his  promised  edition  of 
Shakespeare;  he  had  lived  on  those  subscriptions  during  some 
years;  and  he  could  not  without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  contract.  His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to 
make  an  eS(Mt,  and  be  repeatedly  res^ved  to  do  so.  But,  not- 
withstanding their  cihOTtations  and  his  resolutioas,  month 
followed  ikionth,  year  foUov.cd  year,  and  nothing  was  done. 
He  prayed  fervently  against  bia  idleness;  he  detennined,  as  often 
as  be  received  the  sacrament,  that  he  would  no  longer  doze  away 
and  trifle  away  hiBtIme;bnt  the  apcU  under  which  be  lay  lesbti^ 
pnyer  and  sacrament.  Haj^y  for  liis  honour,  the  charm  which 
held  him  captive  was  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or  friendly 
hand.  He  bad  been  weak  emugh  to  pay  serious  attention  to  a 
•toiyabonta^iostwhichhauntedabouaein  CockLaae,  and  had 
actually  gone  himself,  with  aome  of  his  friends,  at  one  in  the 
morning,  to  St  Jdm's  Chuidi,  Clerienwell,  in  the  hope  trf  receiving 
a  communication  from  the  perturbed  sfuriL  But  the  qurit, 
though  adjured  with  all  solernnity,  remained  obstinately  ^nt; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  naughty  giii  of  eleven  bad  been  amus- 
ing benelf  by  making  fools  ^  so  many  ^Uosopbeia.  Cburdbill, 
who,  Gcmfident  in  his  powers,  drunk  with  popularity,  and  bumhag 
with  party  qiirit,  was  looking  for  some  man  of  esubllshed  fame 
and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  celebrated  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  in 
three  cantos,  nicknamed  Jtdmswi  Pompoao,  asked  where  the  book 
was  which  had  been  m  long  prombed  and  to  Ubenlly  paid  for, 
anddirectiyaccuaedthegteatnwralistofcheatlng..  This  terrible 
word  proved  effectual,  and  in  October  1765  tppemd,  after  a 
delay  of  nine  years,  the  sew  edition  of  Shakespeare. 
'  This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  htmesty,  but 
added  wAhing  to  the  fane  of  his  abfliticB  and  Iraming.  Hie 
Preface,  though  it  oontaina  some  good  passages,  is  not  in  his  best 
manner.  The  most  valuable  notes  are  those  in  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  attentively  he  had  during  many 
years  observed  human  life  and  human  nature.  The  best  wptd' 
men  is  the  note  on  the  character  of  Polonins.  NotUng  so  good 
b  to  be  found  even  in  Wilhdm  Heister's  admirable  examination 
of  Hamlti.  But  here  praise  must  end.  It  wodd  be  difficult  to 
name  a  more  slovenly,  a  more  worthless  edition  of  any  great 
classic.*  Johnson  bod,  in  his  prospectus,  toW  the  world  that  he 
was  pcculiatly  fitted  for  the  task  iMA  he  had  undertaken,  be> 
cause  he  had,  aa  a  lexicographer,  been  under  the  necesdty  of 
taking  a  wider  view  of  the  English  language  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But,  unfortunatdy,  he  had  altogether  nested  that 
very  part  of  our  literature  with  which  it  is  eq;>ectally  desirable 
tliat  an  editw  of  Shakc^ware  should  be  convenanL  In  the  two 
fblb  vohimes  of  the  Bmf^itk  DkHonary  there  la  not  a  single 

■This  famous  dictum  of  Maeaulay.  thobgh  endorsed  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  has  been  eneivetically  rebutted  by  E^rofenor  W.  Raleigh 
and  others,  who  recognise  both  sagacity  and  scholarship  in  Johnson's 
Preface  and  Notes.  Johnson's  wide  gran  of  the  discourse  and 
Iroowtedge  of  human  nature  enable  him  in  a  hondrcd  entanglad 
passages  to  go  straight  to  the  dramatist's  nwaatog. — (T.  Sa.) 


passage  quoted  frm  any  dramatist  of  the  BItabethan  aga  except 
Shakopeaie  and  Ben  Jonaon.  Even  from  Ben  the  qnotatiims 


are  few.  Johnson  might  easily  in  a  few  months  have  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  every  old  play  that  was  extant.  But 
it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  tah^  that  this  was  a  necessary 
prq>aration  for  the  work  which  be  bad  undertaken.  .He  wtndd 
doubtless  have  admitted  that  it  would  be  the  bei|^  of  absurdity 
in  a  man  wbo  was  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  Aeschyltis  and 
Euripides  to  publish  an  edition  of  Sophocles.  Yet  be  ventured 
to  publish  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  without  having  ever  in  his 
life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read  a  nn^  scene  of  Maasinger, 
Ford,  Dekker,  Webster,  Mariow,  Beaumont  or  Fletdicr.  His 
detractors  vrere  noisy  and  scurrilous.  He  had,  howevci-,  acquitted 
himself  of  a  debt  wUch  bad  long  lain  heavy  on  his  conscience  and 
be  sank  back  into  the  repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had 
roused  him.  He  long  continued  to  live  upon  the  fame  which  he 
had  already  won.  He  was  honoured  by  the  uidvmity  of  Oxfcvd 
with  a  doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  professor- 
ship,  and  by  the  king  with  an  interview,  in  which  his  majesty 
most  graciously  expressed  a  hope  that  so  excdlent  a  writer  would 
not  cease  to  write.  In  the  intnval  between  1765  and  1775  John- 
son published  only  two  or  three  political  tracts. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  waa  active.  The 
Influence  exercised  by  his  conversation,  directly  upcm  those  with 
wluim  he  lived,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  literary  worid,  was 
altogetherwitlnutaparalld.  His  colloquial  talents  were  indeed 
of  the  hi^Kst  order.  He  had  strong  sense,  quick  disccmmcni, 
wit,  humour,  immense  ktwwledge  <d  literature  and  of  life,  and  an 
infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes.  As  req>ected  style,  he  spoke 
far  better  than  he  wrote.  Every  sentence  which  dropped  from 
Us  lips  was  as  correct  in  structure  as  the  most  oicdy  balanced 
period  at  the  Jtambltr,  But  in  Us  talk  tbeie  were  no  pMipous 
triads,  and  little  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  words  in  -«ri/y 
and  -ation.  All  was  simplicity,  ease  and  vigour.  He  uttered 
his  sboit,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences  with  a  power  trf  vokc, 
and  a  JostaiesB  and  caergy  of  em^asia,  of  iriuch  the  effect  was 
rather  increased  than  dimiiushedlqr  the  rollinp<rf  his  huge  form, 
and  by  the  asthmatic  gasfrinp  and  puffing  in  which  the  peals  of 
his  eloquence  generally  ended.  Nor  did  the  ladness  which  made 
him  unwilling  to  sit  down  to  his  desk  {nevcnt  him  from  giving  iu- 
Bttuction  or  entertainment  «nl|y.  ^  discum  qncstiona  of  taste, 
of  haining,  et  casuistry.  In  '""ip'f  so  exact  arid  an  fordbk  that 
it  mii^t  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration  of  a  word,  was 
to  him  00  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  He  loved,  as  be  said,  to  iM 
his  legs  and  have  Us  talk  out.  He  was  ready  to  bestow  the  over- 
flowings of  his  fuU  mind  on  anybody  whs  would  start  a  subject: 
on  a  fiiliiw  iislngii  in  a  stage  coa^  aa  the  pcrana  wbo  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  him  In  an  eating-house.  But  Us  conversa- 
tion was  nowhere  so  brilliant  and  striking  aa  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  friends,  whose  abilities  and  knowledge  cnabicd 
them,  as  he  onoe  c^wed  h,  to  aend  him  back  every  baD  that 
he  threw.  Someof  these,  In  1764,  lormodthemKlvesiatoadub, 
wUch  gradually  became  a  formidable  power  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this  conclave  on 
new  books  were  speedily  known  over  all  London,  and  were  sofi- 
dent  to  sell  off  a  lAole  edition  in  a  d^,  or  to  condemn  the  Aecu 
to  the  service  of  the  tnmkmaker  uid  the  pastrycook.  Gold- 
smith was  the  representative  of  poetry  and  light  literature, 
Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke  of  political  eloquence  and  ptditkal 
philoacqdiy.  Tbere,  too,  were  (Sbbon  the  creatcat  faistotiaa 
and  Sta-  WHUam  Jones  the  greatcM  UngUst  of  the  age.  Garridt 
brou^t  to  the  meeting  his  inediaustiUe  pleasantry.  Us  iscoett- 
parable  mimicry,  and  bis  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  effect. 
Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were  two  hi|)i-bDrB  and 
high-bred  gentlemen,  closely  bound  together  by  friendship,  but 
of  widely  different  diaracters  and  luUts — Bcnnet  Lanctoa. 
distingttbhed  by  hb  skQl  In  Greek  Utefature,  by  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity  of  hb  life,  and  Tbpham 
Beauderk,  renowned  for  hb  amours,  hb  knowledge  of  the  ^y 
worid,  hb  fastidious  taste  and  hb  sarcastic  wit. 

Among  the  membos  of  thb  cdebratod  body  waa  one  to  wham 
it  has  owed  the  greater  part  of  its  oe)ebrity,  yet  who  waa 
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leguded  with  little  nspect  hy  ha  bntliKii,  aiid  had  sot  without 
difficulty  obtUDcd  &  M4t  among  them.  This  was  Jamea  BoBwell 
(g.a.),  a  young  Scots  lawyer,  heir  to  Jta  honourable  name 
Utd  a  fair  estate.  That  he  was  a  coxcomb  and  «  bore,  weak, 
vun,  pushing,  curious,  garrulous,  was  obvious  to  all  who  were 
uqwJnted  with  him. 

To  a  man  of  Johnson's  strong  undenlaoding  and  irritable 
temper,  the  silly  egotism  and  adulatim  of  Boswell  most  have 
been  as  teasing  as  the  constant  bun  of  a  fly.  Jdinson  hated  to 
be  questioned;  and  Boswell  was  eternally  catec hiring  faim  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  and  sometimes  propounded  such  questions  as, 
"  What  would  you  do,  sir,  if  you  were  locked  up  in  a  tower  with 
a  baby  t "  Johnson  was  a  water-drinker  and  BoBwdl  was  a  wine- 
bibber,  and  indeed  little  better  than  an  habitual  aoC  It  was  im- 
possible that  there  should  be  perfect  faarroany  between  two  such 
companions.  Indeed,  the  great  man  was  sometimes  provoked 
into  fits  of  passion,  in  which  he  said  things  which  the  small  man, 
during  a  few  hours,  seriously  resented.  Every  quarrel,  how- 
ever, was  soon  made  up.  During  twenty  years  the  disciple  coo- 
tiaued  to  worship  the  master;  the  master  continued  to  scold  the 
disciple,  to  sneer  at  htm,  and  to  love  him.  The  two  friends 
ordinarily  resided  at  a  great  distance  bom  each  other.  Boswell 
pmctised  in  the  Parliament  Mouse  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  pay 
only  occasional  visiu  to  London.  During  these  visit*  hb  chief 
business  was  to  watch  Johnson,  to  discover  all  Johnson's  habits, 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects  about  which  J<duison  was 
likely  to  say  something  remarkable,  and  to  fill  quarto  notdXK^ 
with  minutes  of  what  Johnson  bad  sud^  In  this  way  were 
gathered  the  materials  out  of  which  was  afterwards  constructed 
the  most  interesting  biographical  work  in  the  world. 

Soon  aiter  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson  fwmedaconnezion 
less  important  indeed  to  his  fame,  but  much  more  important 
to  his  happiness,  than  bis  connexion  with  Bosweil.  Henry 
Tbrale,  one  of  the  most  i^ulent  brewers  in  the  kingdom,  a  man 
of  sound  and  cultivated  understanding,  rigid  principles,  and 
Ubraal  spirit,  was  married  to  one  of  those  clever,  kind-hearted, 
enga^ng,  vain,  pert  young  women  who  are  perpetually  doing  or 
•aying  what  is  not  eiactly  right,  but  who,  do  or  say  what  they 
may,  are  always  agreeable.  In  1765  Thrales  became  sc- 
quoted  with  Johnson,  and  the  acquaintance  ripened  fast  into 
f  riendah^.  They  were  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  converMtion.  They  were  flattered  by  finding  that  a  man 
so  widelycelebratcd  preferred  their  house  toanyother  in  London. 
Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  the  brewery  in  Southwark, 
and  a  stiU  more  pleasant  apartment  at  the  villa  of  his  friends  on 
Streatham  Ctunmon.  A  large  part  of  every  year  he  passed  in 
those  abodes,  which  must  have  seemed  magnificent  and  luxurious 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  dens  in  which  he  had  generally 
been  lodged.  But  his  chief  pleasures  were  derived  fiwu  what 
the  astronomer  of  his  Abysunian  tale  -called  "  the  endearing 
elegance  of  female  friendship."  Mrs  Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed 
bim,  coaxed  him,  and  if  she  sometimes  provoked  him  by  her 
flippancy,  made  am[je  amends  by  listening  to  his  reproofs  with 
angelic  sweetness  of  temper.  When  he  was  (Hsessed  In  body 
and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most  tender  of  nurses.  No  comfort 
that  wealth  could  purchase,  no  contrivance  that  womanly  in- 
genuity, set  to  work  by  womanly  compassion,  could  devise,  was 
wanting  to  his  sick  room.  It  would  seem  that  a  full  half  of 
JfAnson's  life  during  about  ^xteen  years'  was  passed  under  the 
roof  of  the  Thrales.  He  accompanied  the  family  sometimes  to 
Bath,  and  sometimes  to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales  and  once  to 
Paris.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street.  In  the 
garrets  was  his  libraiy,  a  large  and  miacdlaneous  collection  of 
books,  falling  to  pieces  and  begrimed  with  dust.  On  a  lower 
floor  be  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  regaled  a  friend  with  a  plain 
dinnef~-a  veal  pie,  or  a  leg  of  Iamb  and  spinach,  and  a  rice  pud- 
ding. Nor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  during  his  long  absences. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  mou.  extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates 
thai  ever  was  brought  together.  At  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment  Jobiuon  had  placed  an  old  lady  named  Williams,  whose 
chief  recommendations  were  ber  blindness  and  her  poverty.  But, 


in  spite  of  ber  murmurs  and  rqmaches,  be  gave  an  aiylnm  to 
another  lady  who  was  as  poor  as  herself,  Mrs  Desmoulins,  wboic 
family  be  bad  known  aiaiqr  years  bef«e  in  Stafiotdshire.  Room 
was  found  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs  DesmouUns,  and  for  another 
deaitute  damad,  who  was  generally  addieseed  as  Uiis  Car- 
michael,  but  whom  ber  generous  host  called  Polly.  An  old  quack 
doctor  named  Levett,  who  bad  a  wide  practice,  but  ammg  the 
very  poorest  class,  poured  out  Johnson's  tea  in  the  morning  and 
completed  this  strange  menagerie.  All  these  poor  creatures 
were  at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and  irith  Jcdinson's  negro 
servant  Prank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  tbey  transferred  their 
hostilities  from  the  servant  to  the  master,  complained  that  a 
better  table  was  not  kept  for  tbem,  and  railed  or  maundered 
till  tbeir  benefactor  was  ^ad  to  make  his  escape  to  Streatham 
or  to  the  Mitre  Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  was  generally  the 
hau^icat  and  moat  irritable  of  mankind,  who  was  but  too  prompt 
to  reseat  anything  which  looked  like  a  slight  on  the  part  of  a 
purse-proud  bookseller,  or  of  a  noble  and  powerful  patron,  bora 
patiently  fran  mendicants,  who,  hut  for  his  bounty,  must  have 
gone  to  the  workboose,  iitsults  mon  provoking  than  those  foe 
which  he  had  knocked  down  Osborne  and  Indden  defiance  to 
Chesterfield.  YearafteryearMrsWilUaaisandMrsDesmoulins, 
Polly  arid  Levett,  continued  to  torment  him  and  to  live  upon  hinL 
llie  course  of  life  which  has  been  described  was  interrupted 
in  Johnson's  sixty-fourth  year  by  an  important  event.  He 
had  eariy  read  an  account  of  the  Hebrides,  and  had  been  much 
interested  by  learning  that  there  was  to  near  him  a  land  pe(q>led 
byaiacewhicbwasstiilasrudeand^iiyileasintbe  Middle  Ages. 
A  wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  state  of  society 
so  utterly  unlike  all  that  be  bad  ever  seen  frequently  crossed  h^ 
mind.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  his  cariosity  would  hairaover- 
come  his  habitual  sluggishness,  and  Us  love  of  the  smoke,  the 
mud,  and  the  cries  of  London,  bad  not  Boswell  importuned  him  to 
attempt  the  adventure,  and  offered  to  be  his  squire.  At  length, 
in  August  Johnson  crossed  the  Highland  line,  and  plunged 
courageously  into  what  was  then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen, 
as  a  dreary  and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  about  two 
months  through  the  Celtic  re^on,  sometimes  in  rude  boats  which 
did  not  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  on  small  shaggy 
ponies  which  could  hardly  bear  his  weight,  he  returned  to  his  old 
haunts  with  a  mind  full  of  new  images  and  new  theories.  During 
the  foltowing  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording  his  adven- 
tures. About  the  beginning  of  1775  hb  Journey  to  the  Hebridet 
was  published,  and  was,  during  sane  weeks,  Uie  chief  subject 
of  conversation  in  all  circles  in  wUdi  any  attention  was  paid  to 
literature.  Hb  prejudice  against  the  Scou  had  at  length 
became  tittle  more  than  matter  of  jest;  and  whatever  remained 
of  the  old  feeling  bad  been  eSectuahy  removed  by  the  kind  and 
respectful  hospitality  witb  which  he  liad  been  received  in  every 
pari  of  Scotlud.  It  was,  <4  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
Oxoman  Tory  should  praise  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  ritual, 
or  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  hedgerows  and  pariu  of  En^and 
abwx]A  not  be  struck  by  the  barencsaof  Berwickshire  and  East 
Lothian.  But  even  In  censure  Johnson'a  tone  Is  not  unfriendly. 
The  most  enlightened  Scotsmen,  with  Lord  Uansfidd  at  their, 
head,  were  weU  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and  ignorant  Scots- 
men were  moved  to  anger  by  a  little  unpalatable  truth  which  was 
minted  with  mucb  eulogy,  and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to 
consider  as  the  enemy  ol  tbeir  country  with  libels  mtteh  more 
disfaonouraUe  to  their  country  than  anything  that  be  had  ever 
said  or  written. '  They  published  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers, 
articles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny  pamphlets,  five-shilling  books. 
One  scribbler  ab^ed  Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed,  another  for 
being  a  pentioner;  a  third  informed  the  world  tlyit  oneof  thedoc- 
tor's  uncles  bad  been  convicted  of  felony  in  Scotland,  and  had 
found  that  there  was  in  that  country  one  tree  capable  of  support- 
ing the  weight  of  an  Englishman.  Macpherson,  whose  Fintal  had 
been  treated  in  the  Journey  as  an  impudent  forgeqr,  threatened 
totakevengeancewithacane.  The  only  effect  of  thbtfcreatwai 
that  Johnson  reiterated  the  charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous terms,  and  walked  about,  during  some  time,  iritb  a 
cndieL 
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Of  otber  MwflKnf  J<Anaon  todt  no  notke  whaUmt.  Be 
hftd  eviy  molv«I  never  to  be  dnwn  into  cootroveny;  ud  he 
idhered  to  his  reaotution  with  a  tletdiutneat  which  b  die  more 
eztnivdiBuy  becauH  he  wn,  both  iatdloctually  ud  moralljr, 
of  the  ituS  of  which  coDtravenialiitiue  made.  Id  convenntuMi 
be  was  a  riogularly  eager,  acute  and  petthiacknu  diqnitant. 
When  at  a  loss  for  good  reawns,  be  bad  recoune  to  lophutiy; 
and  when  beated  by  akercatioa,  he  made  ■■"■pi'i'^t  ttae  of  sar- 
caun  and  Invective.  Bat  when  lie  took  bii  pea  In  U*  band,  hia 
whole  character  aeemed  to  be  dianged.  A  hundred  bad  writers 
misreprcKDted  him  and  reviled  him;  but  not  one  of  the  hundred 
could  boait  of  having  been  thought  by  bim  worthy  of  a  refuta- 
tion, or  even  of  a  retort.  One  Scotunan,  bent  on  vindicating 
the  fame  of  Scots  leaning,  defied  him  to  die  oimbat  In  a  detetf - 
able  Latin  bezameter^— 

"  Muime,  il  tu  vi*,  cupio  contendere  tecum." 

But  JTohnaon  took  no  notice  of  tlx  challenge.  He  ahrayi  main- 
tained that  tame  waa  a  ahnttleeock  whidi  could  be  kept  up  only 
by  being  beaten  back  as  wdl  as  beaten  forward,  and  wfaidi  woold 
■oon  fall  if  there  were  only  one  battledore.  No  saying  waa 
oftener  in  his  mouth  than  that  fine  apophthegm  of  Bent)ey,  that 
no  man  waa  ever  written  down  Iwt  by  himself. 

VnhappQy,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Jamnity 
lo  tk§  H^riUt,  Johnson  did  what  none  of  Us  enviooa  amaHanta 
could  have  done,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded  in  writing 
himself  down.  The  disputes  between  England  and  ber  American 
colonics  had  reached  a  pinnt  at  whkfa  no  amicable  adjustment 
was  pomlble.  War  was  evidently  Impending;  and  the  minislen 
seem  to  have  ihoo^  that  the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with 
advantage  be  employed  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposi- 
tion at  home,  and  against  the  rebels  beyood  the  Atlantic.  He 
had  already  wriuen  two  or  three  tracts  in  defence  of  the  fmeign 
and  dMoestic  poUcy  <tf  the  government ;  and  Ihoitt  tracts,  though 
hardly  worthy  of  Um,  were  much  auperlor  to  the  crowd  (tf 
pamphlets  wUch  lay  on  the  counters  of  Almon  and  Stockdale. 
But  his  TaxatiM  no  Tyraiuty  was  a  pitiable  failure.  Even 
Bosi^  was  forced  to  own  that  in  tliiB  unfortunate  piece  lie  could 
detect  no  trace  of  his  master's  powers.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  the  strong  facnlties  which  had  produced  the  Z)K:^0iMr]r  and 
the  RambUr  were  beginning  to  fed  the  effea  (tf  time  aiid  of 
disease,  and  that  the  old  man  would  best  consult  his  credit  by 
writing  no  more.  But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  had 
failed,  not  becatise  his  .mind  was  Ion  vigorons  than  when  be 
wrote  JEunhu  in  the  evenlnp  of  a  wedc,  but  because  be  had 
foolishly  chosen,  or  sufiered  others  to  choose  for  him,  a  subject 
such  as  he  would  at  no  time  tiave  been  competent  to  treat.  He 
was  in  no  sense  a  atatesman.  He  never  willin^y  read  or  thought 
or  talked  about  affaira  irf  state.  He  loved  Uagh^hy,  literary 
histmy,  the  history  of  manners;  but  political  Ustoty  was  poai- 
lively  distasteful  to  him.  The  question  at  issue  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  a  question  about  which  he 
had  really  nothing  to  say.  Happily,  Johnson  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  moat  rignally  that  his  failure  waa  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  Eve  1 777  some  peisons,  deputed  by  a  meeting  which 
consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksellers  in  London,  caUmI  upon 
him.  Tboogh  he  had  aome  scruples  about  did&g  buunesa  at  tliat 
aeaaon,  be  iccdved  bis  visitors  with  much  civility.  They  came 
to  inform  him  that  a  new  edition  <A  the  Eni^ish  poets,  from 
Cowley  downwards,  was  in  contemplation,  and  to  ssk  him  to 
furnish  short  biographical  prefaces.  He  readily  undertook  the 
task  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge 
of  the  literaiy  history  ei  England  since  the  Restoration  was 
imrivaUed.  That  knowledge  he  had  derived  partly  from  boob, 
and  partly  from  sources  which  had  long  been  dosed:  from  old 
Grub  Street  traditions;  from  the  talk  of  forgotteo  poetastera 
and  pamphleteers,  who  liad  long  been  lying  in  parish  vaults; 
from  the  recollections  of  such  men  as  GUbert  Walmesley,  who 
had  conversed  with,  the  wits  of  Button,  Cibber,  who  had 
mutilated  the  plays  (rf  two  generations  Ot  dramatUts,  Orrery, 
.who  had  been  admitted  to  the  society  of  Swift  and.  Savage,  sAs 


had  tendered  services  of  no  very  honpnnUe  kind  to  Pope.  Tbi 
biognfAer  therefore  sat  down  to  his  tadt  with  a  mind  full  of 
natter.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  paragraph  to 
every  mbior  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pages  to  the  greatest  Dame. 
But  the  flood  of  anecdote  and  criticism  over6owed  the  narrow 
channd.  The  mA,  wluch  was  originally  meant  to  consist  <ntly 
of  a  few  sheets;  swelled  into|ten  v(^nmes—amaU  volunes,  it  is  true, 
and  not  doedy  printed.  The  first  four  a|^>eaied  In  1779,  the 
Kmainiiig  six  in  1781, 

The  Um  0/  tie  P0«u  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  Johnson's 
works.  Ihe  narratives  are  as  entertaining  as  any  novel  The 
remaAs  on  life  and  on  human  nature  are  eminently  shrewd  sod 
profound.  The  criticisms  are  often  excellent,  and,  even  when 
grosdy  and  provokingly  nnjust,  well  deserve  to  be  studied. 
^asa(a'fL«ye  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as  it  had  appeared  in  1744. 
Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  will  turn  to  the  other  lives  will 
be  struck  by  the  diGference  of  style.  Since  Johnson  had  been  at 
esse  in  his  drcumstances  he  had  written  little  and  had  talked 
much.  When  therefore  h^  after  the  lapse  vi  years,  reramed  his 
pen,  the  nannerism  which  he  had  contracted  while  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition  was  less  perceptible  than 
formerly,  and  bis  diction  frequently  had  a  colloquial  case  which 
It  had  formerly  wanted.  The  inqmvement  may  be  discerned 
by  a  skilful  critic  in  the /mnwy  to  (Ac  HeM&t,  and  in  tlM  £iwi 
of  On  Poitf  b  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  carcleas  reader.  Among  the  Liw  the  best  are  pe^ifia 
tliose  of  Cowley,  Dryden  and  Pope,  The  very  worst  is,  b^ood  att 
doubt,  that  (rf  Gray;  the  most  controverted  that  of  MiHow. 

This  great  wwk  at  ooce  Itecame  p^MiUr.  There  waa,  indeed, 
much  Just  and  much  unjust  censure;  but  even  those  who  were 
loudest  in  blame  were  attracted  by  the  book  in  spite  of  tbcro- 
sdves.  Malone  computed  tlw  gains  of  the  publishers  at  five  or 
six  thousand  pounds.  But  the  writer  was  very  poorly  remuner- 
ated. Intending  at  first  to  write  very  shwt  prcbccs,  he  had 
stipulated  for  only  two  hundred  guineas.  The  booksdlets,  when 
they  saw  how  far  his  perfonnance  had  surpassed  hu  promise, 
added  only  another  hundred.  Indeed  Johnson,  though  be  did 
not  de^>ise  or  affect  to  demise  money,  and  though  bis  strong 
sense  and  long  Mtperience  ou^t  to  have  qualified  him  to  protect 
his  own  interests,  seema  to  have  been  singularly  unskilful  and 
unlucky  in  bis  literary  bargaioa.  He  waa  generally  reputed  the 
first  En^ish  writer  of  his  time.  Yet  several  writers  of  his  time 
sold  th<^  cofqnrights  for  sums  sudi  as  he  never  ventured  to  ask. 
To  give  a  sin^  Instance,  Robotaon  ncdved  lAtfio  for  the 
BisttryefCkarUs  Y. 

Johiuon  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The  infirmities 
of  age  were  coming  fast  upon  Um.  That  inevitatiie  event  of 
which  be  never  tbou^l  without  horror  waa  brought  near  to  hia; 
and  his  wlide  life  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death.  Tlw 
strange  dependants  to  irtmn  he  had  given  shdter,  and  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  thdr  faulta,  he  was  strongly  attached  by  halut, 
dropped  oS  one  by  one;  and,  in  the  silence  of  liis  home,  he  re- 
gretted even  the  noise  (rf  their  scddtng  matches.  The  kind  and 
generous  Thrale  was  no  more;  and  it  was  soon  plain  thai  the  old 
Streatham  intimacy  could  not  be  maintained  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing. Hrs  Thrale  herself  confessed  that  without  her  husband's 
assistance  sbe  did  not  fed  able  to  entertain  Johnson  as  a  constant 
inmate  of  her  bouse..  Free  from  the  yoke  of  the  brewer,  she  feO 
la  love  with  a  music  master,  high  in  bis  prof  essioii,  from  Btocia, 
named  Gabcid  Piosd,  In  vdiom  nobody  but  herself  could  dboover 
anyttung  to  admim.  The  aecret  of  this  attachment  was  soob 
discovered  by  Faniiy  Bumcy,  but  Johnson  at  mwt  only  stn* 
pccted  it. 

Id  September  1781  the  i^acc  at  Streatham  was  from  motives 
of  eojoomy  let  to  Lord  Shdhume,  and  Hrs  Thrale  took  a  boose 
at  BrightOD,  whither  Johnson  accompanied  her;  they  remained 
for  six  weeks  on  the  old  familiar  footing.  In  March  1 783  Boawdl 
was  glad  to  discover  Johnson  wdl  looked  after  and  staying  with 
Mrs  Thrale  in  Argyll  Street,  but  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  Im- 
patience of  Johnson's  criticisms  and  infirmities  had  been  stca/fly 
growing  wiUi  Iklrs  Thrale  since  1774.  Shit  now  went  to  Bath 
with  her  dau^itcnt  partly  to  eic^  his  supervlaioii. .  JohnsM 
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wu  very  iH  in  his  lodgjngs  during  tbe  summer,  but  he  stUl 
^nded  s&ectioMtely  with  his  "  miUrets  "  and  received  mmay 
Uvoun  from  her.  He  reuined  the  full  use  of  his  moms  duriog 
the  ptnlylic  attack,  sad  la  July  be  ms  sufficiently  recovered 
to  renew  his  old  club  Ufe  aad  to  mediute  further  journey*.  Is 
June  1784  he  went  with  BosweD  to  Oiford  for  the  U>t  time.  Is 
September  he  was  in  Lichfield.  On  his  retura  his  health  wu 
rather  wonc;  but  be  would  submit  to  no  dietary  r^ioe.  His 
asthma  tormented  Urn  day  and  ni^,  and  dnpaical  qrmptoms 
made  their  ^^learaixc.  His  wrath  was  etdled  In  ao  measured 
terms  against  the  re-marriage  of  his  old  friend  His  Thtale,  the 
news  of  which  be  hetid  this  summer.  The  whole  dispute  seems, 
to-day,  entirely  uncalled-for,  but  the  marriage  aroused  some  of 
JobsMn*s  Mtxaqpu  prejudice!.  He  wrote  [sooMidentely' on 
tbe  aabject,  but  we  must  remember  that  be  was  at  tbe  time 
afBtctrd  in  body  and  mentally  haunted  hy  dread  oE.impending 
change.  Throughout  all  his  (roubles  he  had  clung  vehemently 
to  life.  The  feding  deacribed  in  that  fine  but  glonny  paper 
wUcb  dosei  tbe  aoies  <rf  hia  /dfvr  seemed  to  grow  wronger  in 
bim  as  hii  but  hour  drew  near.  He  fancied  tbat  be  should  be 
able  to  draw  bis  breath  more  easily  in  a  southern  climate,  and 
would  probably  have  set  out  for  Rome  and  Najdes  but  for  his 
fear  <a  tbe  eqwnte  (rf  tbe  journey.  That  etpense,  indeed,  he 
bad  tbe  means  of  defraying;  for  he  had  bid  vp  about  two  thou- 
taad  pounds,  tbe  fruit  df  labours  wUcb  had  nude  tbe  fortune  of 
several  publishers.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  break  tn  upon  this 
board,  and  be  seems  to  have  wished  even  to  keep  iu  existence 
a  secret.  Some  eS  bis  friends  hoped  tbat  the  Go^mmeat  might 
be  induced  to  increase  hil  pension  to  da  hundred  ponads  a  year, 
but  this  bapt  was  disqipointed,  and  he  icaolved  to  stand  one 
^ngiuii  winter  more. 

That  winter  was  his  last.  Hu  legs  grew  weaker;  his  breath 
grew  sbnter;  tbe  fatal  water  gathered  fast,  in  apiie  of  incisions 
which  he,  courageous  against  pain  but  timid  against  death,  urged 
bis  surgeons  to  make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  which  had  mitigated  his  sufferings  during  months  of  sickness 
at  Streetham  was  withdrawn,  and  though  Boswell  was  absent, 
be  was  not  left  desolate.  Tbe  ablest  physicians  and  uirgeons 
attended  him,  and  refused  to  accept  fees  from  him.  Bmke 
parted  from  him  with  deep  emotion.  Windham  sat  mvch  in  the 
sick-room.  Frances  Bumey,  whom  the  old  man  had  cherished 
wiihEatherlyUndne*s,stoodweepingatthedoor;  whileLangton, 
whose  fuay  emioently  gualilied  bim  to  be  an  adviser  and  com- 
forter at  such  a  ibne,  received  the  hut  prenure  of  his  fiiend'a 
band  within.  When  at  length  tbe  moment,  dreaded  through 
so  many  yean,  came  ckise,  the  dark  doud  passed  away  from 
Johnson's  mind.  Windham's  servant,  who  sat  up  with  him 
during  bis  last  night,  declared  tbat  "  no  man  could  appear  more 
collected,  more  devoat  or  lesa  terrified  at  tbe  thoughts  of  the 
approaching  minute."  At  hour  intervals,  often  of  much  pain, 
he  was  moved  in  bed  and  addressed  himself  vehemently  to 
prayer.  In  the  morning  be  was  still  able  to  give  his  blessing, 
bat  in  the  afternoon  he  became  drowsy,  and  at  a  quarter  past 
seven  in  the  evening  on  the  i^thof  December  1 784,  in  bis  sevcnty- 
•ixth  year,  he  pused  away.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  be  had  been 
tbe  historian— Cowley  and  DenhaUf  Diyden  and  Congreve, 
Gay,  Prior  and  Addison.  (M.) 

BrBLiocaA  PHY.— Tbe  splendid  caanple  of  bbstytewbtchMacanlay 
cofitributcd  in  the  article  on  Johnson  to  the  8th  edition  of  this  ency- 
doMcdia  hu  become  clank,  and  hat  therefore  been  retained  above 
wkhafewtriBing  modification!  in  those  places  In  whkh  hii  invincible 
love  of  tbe  iHcture«iue  hai  drawn  him  demonstrably  aude  from  the 
dull  iine  of  veracity.  Macaulay,  it  must  be  noted,  exaggerated 
peniMenlly  the  poverty  of  Johnson'*  pedigree,  the  squator  of  hit 
early  raarncd  life,  the  grotetqueneM  of  hu  cniourage  in  Fleet  Street, 
tbe  dccHne  and  fall  Irom  complete  virtue  of  Mrt  Thrale.  the  novelty 
and  MiGCCM  of  the  Didianary.  the  complete  failure  of  the  Shakespeare 
and  tbe  political  trsctt.  Yet  thti  contribution  it  far  more  mellow 
than  the  artkle  contributed  on  Johnson  twenty-five  yean  before 
to  tbe  Edinbu'ti  Bmtv  in  correction  of  Cro^.  Matthew  Arnold, 
who  edited  vx  telectcd  Lhei  of  the  poett,  regarded  it  ai  one  of 
Macanlay'shappieit  and  ripest  efforts.  It  wai  written  out  of  frieod- 
ibip  for  Adam  Bhck,  and  "  payment  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned," 
The  big  leviewB,  eipsdally  the  quarterliss,  have  alwaya  been  tbe 


natural  borne  of  Jehaaonian  study.  Sr  Walts  Scott,  Crokcr,  Hay- 
ward,  MacauUy,  Thomas  CariykJaAose  famous  PrsMr  article  was 
reprinted  in  1853)  and  Whitwdl  Elwin  havedoneas  much  as  any- 
bodvperhapatotuMaiflthesestfor  JohnaimlaR  atudiea.  Macanlay^ 
prediction  that  the  interest  in  the  man  would  supersede  that  in  his 
*'  Worki "  teemed  and  scenit  likely  enough  to  juttify  ittrif  i  but 
hit  theory  that  the  man  alone  mattered  and  that  a  portrait  painted 
by  the  hand  of  an  inq>ircd  idiot  was  a  true  meoiure  of  the  roan  hai 
not  worn  better  than  the.  common  run  of  literary  propotitiont. 
Johnton'i  prow  is  not  extentively  read.  But  the  same  i*  true  of 
neariy  all  tlie  gnat  prate  matters  of  the  18th  century.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  great  men,  Johoton  bat  luffered  a  good  deal  at  fbt  bands 
of  hia  imitatort  and  admirers.  Hit  prate,  thoi^  not  neariy  to 
uniformly  moootooout  or  polycyllatMC  at  the  paiodiati  would  tutve 
ua  believe,  wat  at  one  time^ratlv  overpraised.  Frora  the  "  Life 
of  Savage  "  to  the  "  Life  of  Pope  it  dewloped  a  great  deal,  and  in 
the  main  improved.  To  the  lut  he  aacrtboed  eiprcation  rather  too 
much  to  s^le,  and  he  wat  perhapt  over  conaciout  of  the  balanced 
epithet.  But  he  contributed  both  dignity  and  dialectical  force  to 
tnepraae  ntovement  of  hit  period. 

Tne  best  edition  of  hia  works  it  ttill  tbe  Oxford  edition  of  1835  in 
9  vdi.  At  tbe  Mtaent  day,  however,  hia  periodical  writingt  are 
neglected,  and  all  that  can  be  taid  to  cacite  interett  are,  &nt  the 
I,>Kio/d(i>Mfi  (best  edition  by  Birkbcck  Hill  and  H.  S.  Scott,  i  voU., 
1909}.  and  then  the  lM*rt.  the  Pmm  and  Mtditatioiu,  and  tbe 
Potms,  to  wUcb  may  doubtfully  be  added  the  once  kfalimd  JEautlat. 
The  P91WU  and  Xanrief  have  been  itpriUNd  times  without  number. 
The  others  have  been  re-edited  with  icnipuloua  care  for  tbe  Oxford 
Univerwty  Prett  by  the  ^out  diligence  of  that  most  enthotiaatk  of 
alt  Johmoniant,  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill.  But  the  tendency  at  the  present 
day  is  undoubtedly  to  priaejohaaon't  penonality  and  tayinos  note 
than  any  of  hia  works.  Thete  are  piCKrved  to  ut  in  a  body  of 
biograi^ical  writing,  the  cAcieocy  al  whkb  it  unequalled  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature.  The  chief  conitituentt  are  JohnMn'a 
own  LtUtrt  and  Aamml  of  kit  Lift  from  kit  Birth  lo  kil  Ehvenik 
Y*ar  (1809),  a  ftaement  saved  from  papers  burned  in  1784  and  not 
Mcn  by  Boiwell;  the  Ufe  by  his  old  but  not  very  tympathetk  friend 
and  clut>-fellow.  Sir  John  Hawkins  <i787)i  Mrs  Thrale-Pioni't 
AntidaUt  (1783)  and  LtU*r%;  the  Diary  and  LtUtn  of  Fanny 
Bumey  (D'ArbUy)  (1841);  the  shorter  Llvet  of  Arthur  Murphy, 
T.  Tyen,  Ac;  Car  above  all,  of  course,  the  unique  Life  by  lamet 
Boewel],  first  publiahed  in  ij^t,  and  lubaequently  encrutted  with 
vatt  mattes  of  Johntoniana  in  the  tuccenive  editiona  of  Malone, 
Croker,  Napier,  Pitsgerald,  Mowbray  Morris  (Globe),  Birrell,  Ingpen 
(copioutly  illustrated)  and  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill  {the  most  exhauttTvc). 

The  layings  and  Johntoniana  have  been  reprinted  in  very  many 
and  various  formt.  Valuable  work  hat  been  done  in  Johntonian 
genealogy  and  topocrs|dty  by  Aleyn  Lydl  Reade  in  hit  JakmteniaH 
CUeuHRfr.  Ac,  and^In  the  tltmmaU  of  OU  ^tafordiWr*  (ed.  W. 
Bereiford).  The  most  exceflent  short  Lives  are  tnoae  by  F.  Grant 
(Eng.  Wntcn)  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  (Eng.  Men  of  Letters).  Pro- 
fettor-.W.  Raleigh's  ettay  (Stephen  Lecture).  Lord  Roscbcry's 
etiimale  (1909).  and  Sir  Leslie  Stepben't  artkle  in  the  DselMaary  of 
tiatiaiul  BUgnftn,  with  biMiegFaphy  and  Ktt  of  portraits,  should 
be  conMihcd.  Jobnton's  "  Club  "  (''^The  Club  "}  ttill  exists,  sod 
bat  contained  ever  dnce  bb  time  a  targe  proportion  of  the  public 
celebritiet  of  its  day.  A  "  Johnton  Qub,"  which  has  included  many 

tirfinaon  icholart  arul  ha*  published  papen,  wat  tounded  in  1&85. 
.khficid  hat  taken  an  active  turt  in  the  commemoration  of  JcAnion 
Nnce  1687,  when  Johnson's  birthplace  wat  secured  as  a  munkipal 
museum,  and  LichfieM  wat  tbe  chief  scene  of  the  Bicentenary 
Celebrations  of  September  1909  (fully  described  in  A.  M.  BroadleyS 
Dr  Joknfou  and  Sirs  Tkratt,  1909),  crontaining,  together  «rith  new 
materials  and  portraits,  an  ettay  dealing  with  Macaulay's  treatment 
of  the  Johnson-Thrale  episodes  by  T.  seccombe).  Statues  troth  of 
Johnton  and  Botwell  are  in  tbe  marlMt-place  at  Lkhfield.  A  statue 
was  erected  in  St  Paul's  in  t8as<  ana  there  are  commemorative 
tablets  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  St  Nkholat  (Brighton),  Uttoaeter. 
St  Clement  Danes  (London),  Gwaynynogand  elsewhere.    (T.  Sa.) 

JOHNSOH,  BIS  THOMAS  (1664-1719),  English  merchant,  was 
b«n  in  Liverpool  in  Novemt>cr  1664.  He  aucccettod  hi*  father 
in  1689  as  bailifl  and  In  169$  aa  mayor.  From  1701.10  1723  he 
represented  Liverpool  Ift  parliament,  and  be  was  knl^ed'by 
Queen  Anne  in  1708.  He  effected  the  separation  of  Livcrpo(4 
from  the  parish  of  Waltoa-oa-thc-Hill;  from  the  Crown  he  ot>- 
tained  the  grant  to  tbe  corporation  of  the  site  of  the  oM  castle 
whett  be  pbmncd  tbe  town  market;  while  the  cunstnictiiHi  of  the 
first  doating  dock  (1708)  and  tbe  building  of  St  Peter's  and  St 
Get»ge's  churches  were  due  in  great  measure  to  his  efforts.  He 
was  interested  in  the  totwcco  trade;  in  i7rs  be  conveyed  130 
Jacobite  prisoners  to  tbe  American  plantations.  In  1733,  having 
lost  in  ^lecubtion  the  fortime  wUdi  he  had  biberfted  bom  hb 
father,  he  went  hinadf  to  Virginia  aa  collector  of  eastema  on 
tbe  Rappahannock  river.  Re  died  In  Jamakm  in  t/agi  A 
Uve^ool  itrect  b  named  Sic  Thraua  BttOdinp  after  Ub, 
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JORNSOH,  THOMAS,  En^iih  iSth-centuiy  wood-carver  and 
fumiture  daigner.  Of  uccelleat  repute  u  a,  cnftsnun  and 
u  Krtiit  in  wood,  his  origiDal  conceptions  and  his  adaptations 
of  other  men's  ideas  were  nma^blc  for  their  extreme  flam- 
boyance, and  for  the  merciless  manner  in  which  he  overioaded 
them  with  thin  and  meretricious  omamenL  Perhaps  his  most 
inept  design  is  that  for  a  table  in  which  a  duck  or  goose  is  dis- 
pladng  water  that  falls  upon  a  mandarin,  seated,  with  his  head  on 
one  side,  upon  the  rail  below.  No  local  school  of  Italian  rococo 
erer  produced  more  extravagant  absurdities.  His  docks  bore 
scythes  and  hour-glasses  and  flashing  sunbeams,  together  with 
whirls  and  convolutions  and  floriated  adonimenu  without  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  occasionally  [ffoduced  a  mirror  frame  or 
a  mantelpiece  which  was  simpte  and  dignified.  The  art  of 
artistic  plagiarism  has  never  been  so  well  understood  or  so 
deiterously  practised  as  by  the  iBlh-centorydesigncrsof  English 
fumiture,  and  Johnson  appears  to  have  so  far  exceeded  his 
contemporaries  that  be  muU  be  called  a  barefaced  thief.  The 
three  leading  "  motives  "  of  the  time — Chinese,  Gothic  and  Lohis 
Qualone— were  mixed  up  is  his  work  in  the  most  amazing 
manner!  ^  exceedin^y  fond  of  introducing  human 
figures,  animals,  birds  and  fishes  in  highly  incongruous  places. 
He  appears  to  have  defended  his  enormities  on  the  ground  that 
"  all  men  vary  in  otrinion,  and  a  fault  in  the  eye  of  one  may  be 
a  beauty  in  that  of  another;  'tis  •  duty  incumbent  on  an  author 
to  endeavour  St  plea^g  every  taste."  Johnson,  who  was  in 
business  at  the  *'  Golden  Boy  "  in  Grafton  Street,  Westminster, 
published  a  folio  volume  of  Dtsignt  for  PiUmn  Prama,  Candelabra, 
Ceiiinp,  6rc.  (1758);  and  One  Hwidred  atid  Fifty  New  Detipu 
(1761). 

JOHXSOH.  OA  WILUAJI  (1715-1774).  British  soldier  and 
American  pioneer,  was  horn  in  Smithtown,  County  Heath,  Ire- 
land, in  1715,  tlte  son  of  Christophei  Johnson,  a  country  gentle- 
man. As  a  boy  be  was  educated  for  a  commercial  career,  but 
in  1738  be  removed  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  managing  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  belonging  to  bis 
uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren  (1703-1751).  He  established 
himself  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river,  about  35  m. 
W.  of  Schenectady.  Before  1745  he  removed  to  the  north  side 
ct  the  river.  The  new  settlement  prospered  from  the  start,  and 
a  valuable  trade  was  built  up  with  the  Indians,  over  whom 
Johnson  exorcised  an  tmmrwf*  influence..  The  Mohawks 
adopted  him  and  elected  him  a  sachem.  In  1744  be  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  George  Clinton  (d.  1761)  superintendent 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Six  Nations  (Iroquois).  In  1 746  he  was  made 
commissary  of  the  province  fc»  Indian  affairs,  and  was  influential 
in  enlisting  and  equipiung  the  Six  Nations  for  participation  in 
the  warfare  with  French  Canada,  two  yean  later  (1748)  heing 
placed  in  command  of  a  tine  of  outposts  on  the  New  Yotk 
fiootier.  The  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  put  a  stop  to  offensive 
operations,  which  he  had  begun.  In  May  1750  by  royal  appoint- 
ment he  became  a  member  for  life  of  the  governor's  council,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  resigned  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs.  In  1754  he  was  one  ^  the  New  York  delegates 
to  the  inter-coktnialconventionat  Albany,  N.Y.  In  1755  General 
Edward  Braddock,  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  commissioned  him  major-general,  in  which  capacity  he 
directed  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  and  in  September 
ddeated  the  French  and  Indians  under  Baron  Ludwig  A. 
Dieakau  (1701-1767)  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  where  he 
himself  was  wounded.  For  this  success  he  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament,  and  was  created  a  baronet  (November  1755). 
From  July  1756  until  his  death  be  was  "  sole  si^erinlcndeat  of 
the  Sii  Nations  and  otlwr  NoitlwrB  iMUua."  Hd  took  part  In 
GenenI  Jame«  Abcraombb^dinstnw  ompalgn  a^iatt  TiooB- 
deroga  (1758),  and  in  17  59  be  was  second  In  cmnrnandtn  General 
John  Prideaux's  expedition  agdnst  Fort  Niagara,  succeeding  to 
the  chief  command  on  that  officer's  death,  and  charing  the  fort. 
In  1760  be  was  with  General  Jeffrey  Ambent  (1717-1797)  «t  the 
cnptimof  UoBtnaL  At  a  leinrd  locbliKivlcesthiB  kbggranted 
him  a  tnct  of  100,000  aoet  of  land  north  of  ^  ICohawk  river. 
It  ms  duo  to  Us  inftience  tbot  the  Inqnria  fefoted  to  Join 


Pontiac  in  his  con^iracy,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  arranging 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768.  After  the  war  Sir  William 
retired  to  his  estates,  where,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Johnstown, 
he  built  his  residence,  Johnson  Hall,  and  lived  in  all  the  style  of 
an  English  baron.  He  devoted  himself  to  oolonixing  his  extea- 
sive  lands,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  sheep 
and  blood  horses  into  the  province.  He  died  at  Johnstown, 
N.Y.,  on  the  nth  of  July  1774.  In  1739  Johnson  had  married 
Catherine  Wisenberg,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  After 
her  death  he  had  various  mistresses,  including  a  niece  of  the 
Indian  chief  Hendrick,  and  Molly  Brant,  a  sister  of  the  famous 
chief  Joseph  Brant 

His  son,  Sn  Jobn  Johnson  (1749-1830),  who  was  knitted 
in  1765  and  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  his  father's  death, 
took  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  in  the  border  warfare 
during  the  War  of  Independence,  organizing  a  loyalist  repnunt 
knownasthc"  Queen's  Royal  Greens,"  which  he  led  at  the  battle 
of  Orisksny  and  in  the  raids  (1778  and  1780)  on  Cherry  Valley 
and  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  was  also  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  force  defeated  by  General  Jobn  Sullivan  in  tlie  engagement 
atNewtown(Elmira),  N.Y.,  on  the  a^tfa  of  August  1779.  Hc«'as 
made  brigadier-gennal  of  pravindal  troops  in  1781.  His  estates 
had  been  confiscated,  and  after  the  war  he  lived  in  Canada,  where 
he  held  from  1791  until  his  death  the  office  ot  atipeiintcndcnt- 
general  of  Indian  affairs  for  British  North  America.  He  received 
jC45,ooo  from  the  British  government  for  his  losses. 

Sir  William's  nephew,  Gtnr  Johnson  [1740-1788),  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1 774,  and  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and,  on  the  British  side,  in  the 
War  Independence. 

See  W.  L.  Stone,  Life  of  S»  Wmiam  Joknsan  (>  vob..  iB6s): 
W.  E.  Grifiii.  Sir  WiUiam  JekHson  and  tit  Sii  JVoIwm  (1891) 
in  "  Maker*  of  America  "  seric*;  Augustus  C.  Budl,  Sif  WiUtam 
Joftium  (1903)  in  "  HisCoricLivesSeries  "sand J.  Watts DePeyster. 
"  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  Bart.,"  In  Tie  Orderly  3ant  if  Sir 
John  Joknton  dunnt  the  Orithany  Camfaimt,  I7J6-I777.  BBBOtatcd 
by  William  L.  Stone  (iSSa). 

JOHMSTOII,  ALBERT  SIDNEY  (1803-1861),  American  Con- 
federate general  in  the  Gvil  War,  was  bom  at  Washington, 
Mason  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  3id  of  Febniaiy  1803.  H« 
graduated  from  West  Point  In  iSafi,  and  served  for  ei^t  years 
in  the  U.S.  infantry  as  a  company  officer,  adjutant,  and  suff 
officer.  In  1634  he  resigned  his  commission,  emigrated  in  i8j6 
to  Texas,  then  a  republic,  and  jcnned  itaarray  as  a  private.  His  tise 
was  very  n^d,  and  before  long  he  was  serving  as  commander 
in-chief  in  preference  to  General  Felix  Huston,  with  whom  he 
fou^t  a  duel.  From  1838  to  1840  be  was  Texan  secretary  for  war, 
and  in  1839  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Cherokee 
Indiana.  From  1840  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  Warbelived 
in  retirement  on  his  farm,  but  in  i846beledaregimait  of  Texan 
volunteers  in  the  field,  and  at  Monterey,  as  a  staff  officer,  he  had 
three  horses  shot  under  him.  In  1849  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  army  as  major  and  paymaster,  and  in  1855  became  cokad 
of  the  and  U.S.  Cavalry  (afterwards  jth),  in  which  his  lieut.- 
colonel  was  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  his  majors  were  Hardeeasd  Thomas. 
In  1857  heoommanded  the  expedition  sent  against  the  HociDMS. 
and  pnformcd  his  difficult  and  dangerous  misuon  so  successfully 
that  the  objects  <rf  the  expedition  were  attained  without  blood- 
shed. He  was  rewarded  with  the  brevet  of  brigadier-geficral. 
At  the  outbreak  <rf  the  CivU  War  in  1861  Johnston,  then  ia 
command  of  the  Pacific  department,  resigned  his  oommisuoB  aod 
made  his  way  to  Richmond,  where  Pres.  Jefferson  Davis,  whom 
he  hadknownat  West  Point,  at  once  made  him  a  faQ  general  ia 
the  Confederate  army  and  assigned  him  to  commaad  the  depart- 
ment of  Kcatadiy,  HeR  he  lud  to  gnaid  a  long  aad  ncak  Uae 
from  the  Hifdtsippi  to  the  AUe^uaj  Mountains,  which  was 
dangerously  advanced  on  account  of  the  political  occcssily  <rf 
covering  friendly  country.  Hie  first  serious  advance  of  the 
Federals  forced  him  back  at  once,  and  he  was  fredy  criticised 
and  denounced  for  what,  in  ignomwe  of  the  facta,  tbcSoothen 
press  and  people  regarded  as  a  weak  and  itrenrfnte  defcsoe. 
Johnston  himself,  iriio  had  entered  upon  the  CivO  War  with  the 
repuUtioB  of  bdng  the  foremost  ioldiw  on  either  side,  bwe  with 
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fortltnde  tbe  itpntjcha  of  his  countrynwn,  and  Davis  loyally 
•uppotted  his  old  friend.  Johniton  then  mirched  to  Join 
Betnngud  Mt  Cwinth,  Miss.,  and  with  the  united  forces  took 
the  offensive  against  Grant's  anny  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  The 
battk  of  Shikih  (f  f .)  took  [dace  on  the  6th  and  7th  <rf  Apnl,  1863. 
The  Federals  were  completely  suipiiaed,  and  Johnston  was  in  the 
fnU  tide  of  success  when  he  feU  mortally  wonnded.  Hedkdafew 
minutes  afterwards.  Prerident  Davis  said,  in  Us  menage  to  the 
Confederate  Con^reaa, "  Without  doing  litJuHioe  to  the  Uving,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  our  km  b  impuiUe,"  and  tba  subse- 
quent history  of  the  m  in  the  weat  went  far  to  pnve  the  troth 
of  Us  eulogy. 

Hit  son,  VfiauM  Putnnr  Joammi  (1931-1899),  who 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  Johnston  and  subiequently  on  that 
of  President  Davis,  was  a  distinguished  profcasor  and  president 
of  Tulanc  Univcnity.  His  chief  work  is  the  Life  oj  General 
Albert  SidMty  JohulOH  (1878),  a  moat  valuable  and  exhaustive 
Mogra^iy.   

JOHmnm,  ALBUMDER- (1849-1889),  American  hbtoiian, 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  >9th  of  April  1849.  He 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn,  graduated  at 
Rutgers  Cdlege  in  1870,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875  in 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jeney,  where  he  tau^t  in  the  Rutgera 
College  grammar  school  from  1876  to  1879.  He  was  principal 
of  the  Latin  school  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  i879<i8Sj,  and 
was  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy  in  the 
Colkfe  of  New  Jeney  (Pitsceton  Univeiuty)  from  1S84  until 
fain  death  in  Princeton,  NJ.,  00  tbe-atst  <rf  July  1889.  He 
wrote  A  History  of  Ammam  PetOkt  (1S81);  Tk»  Geiusis  of 
a  /few  Emtfand  Stale—Conneaicul  (1S83),  In  "  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies";  A  History  of  Ike  UniUdSlales  for  Schools 
(1886);  ConnettieiU  (1887)  in  the  "American  Commonwealths 
Scries  "*,  the  article  on  the  history  of  the  United  Slates  for  the 
9th  edition  of  the  Encydo^atdia  Britannico,  reprinted  as  Tke 
UniUd  Stout:  Its  History  and  CoKslilution  (1887);  a  chapter 
on  the  history  of  American  political  parties  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critieal  History  itf  America, 
and  many  articles  on  the  history  of  American  politics  in  Lalor's 
Cyclopaedia  Political  Science,  PotHicat  Econanty,  and  PoHiical 
History  ef  the  United  States  (1881-1884).  These  lost  articles, 
wliich  like  his  other  writings  represent  much  original  research 
and  are  exccUeat  enmplcs  of  Johnston's  rate  talent  for  terse 
nanattve  and  keen  aitalysiB  and  Interpretation  of  facta,  were 
repttUished  in  two  vidumes  entitled  Awurieass  PoUHeal  History 
S76S-1876  ([905-1906),  edited  by  Professor  J.  A.  Woodburn. 

JOHNSTON.  ALEZAKDKR  KBTTH  (1804^-1871),  ScotUsh 
get^pber,  was  bom  at  KivkhiU  neai  Edinburgh  on  the  a8th 
of  December  i8o4>  After  an  education  at  the  high  scltool  and  the 
nnivenity  of  Edinburgh  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver; 
snd  in  1816  joined  his  brbther  (afterwards  Sir  WiU^m  Johnston, 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh)  in  a  printing  and  engraving  business, 
the  wel^koown  cartogtaphical  firm  of  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston. 
Hb  btercst  in  geography  had  early  developed,  and  his  first 
important  work  was  the  National  Atlas  of  general  geography, 
wMch  gained  for  him  in  1843  the  appointment  of  Geographer- 
Royal  for  Scotland,  Johnston  was  the  first  to  bring  the  study 
oi  physical  geo^phy  into  competent  notice  in  En^ahd.  His 
attention  bad  been  a^led  to  the  subject  by  UumboMt;  and  after 
yean  of  labour  he  puUisbed  his  magnificent  Physical  AVas  in 
1848,  followed  by  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  in  1856.  Thu, 
by  means  of  maps  with  descriptive  letteipress,  illustrates  the 
geology,  hydrography,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and 
ethnology  of  the  globe.  The  rest  of  Johnston's  life  was  devoted 
to  geography,  lus  later  years  toiu  educational  aspects  eq>edally. 
His  services  were  recognized  by  the  leading  scientific  societies  of 
Europe  and  America.  He  died  at  Ben  Rhydding,  Yorkshire, 
on  the  9th  of  July  1871.  Johnston  published  a  Dictionary  of 
Ceopapky  in  1850,  with  many  later  editions;  The  Royal  Alias  of 
MfodemCeotraphy,btgttDiniis5i  anallasof  military  geography 
to  accompany  Alison's  History  of  Europe  in  1848  seq.;  and  a 
variety  of  other  atlases  and  maps  for  educational  or  scientific 
ptuposes.  His  m  of  tlu  lame  name  (1844-1S79)  wta  abo  the 
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author  of  various  geographical  works  and  papen;  in  1873-1875 
he  was  geographer  to  a  commiidon  lot  the  survey  of  Faiaguay; 
and  be  died  in  Africa  while  leading  the  Royal  Geognpliical 
Sodety'a  expeditton  to  Lake  Nyasa. 

MOMWBm,  ARTHUR  (1387-1641),  Scottish  physidan  and 
writer  of  latin  vene,  was  the  son  of  an  Aberdeenshire  laird 
Johnston  of  J<4ui>t«a  and  Calkkben,  and  on  hit  mother's  side 
a  grandson  of  the  aemth  Lord  Forbti.  It  It  probable  that  he 
began  his  nniveirity  etudla  at  oat,  or  both,  of  the  odkgei  at 
Aberdeen,  but  in  1608  he  proceeded  to  luly  and  graduated 
MJ).  at  Padua  In  1610.  Thereafter  he  resided  at'  Sedan,  in 
the  company  of  the  enled  Andrew  Melville  (f.a),  and  in  1619 
was  in  practice  in  FHb.  He  sppean  to  have  tetamed  to 
England  about  the  time  <tf  Junes  I.'a  death  and  to  have  been 
in  Aberdeen  about  1618.  He  met  laud  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
time  of  Charles  L's  Scottish  coronation  (1633)  and  was  en- 
couraged by  hin  in  his  Utenry  efforts,  partly,  it  b  said,  for  the 
undoing  of  Buchanan^  reputatioB  as  a  Latin  poet.  Be  wu 
appdnted  rector  of  King's  Odkgn,  Abcnken,  In  June  1657. 
Four  yean  later  he  died  at  Oiford,  on  his  way  to  Londoh, 
whither  Laud  had  invited  luni. 

Johnston  left  more  than  ten  works,  al!  In  Latin.  On  two  of 
thCM,  published  In  the  nroe  year,  his  reputation  entirely  rests: 
(a)  his  verwoB  of  the  Psalms  (PialmorMm  Dovidis  para^ratis  toi^ta 
et  eantieonim  tmmfdieonm,  Aberdeen',  1637),  and  lb)  hii  antnology 
of  contemporary  Latin  verae  by  Scottish  poets  (ZWimm  peeionm 
scotor%m  otoi  Sln^nm,  Amttcidam,  1637}.  He  had  publithed 
in  1633  a  volume  entitled  Cantiei  Salamonts  paraphrasu  potiiat, 
whkJi,  dedkated  to  Charles  I.,  had  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Laud. 
The  full  venion  of  the  Pnlmt  was  the  result  of  Laud's  encourage- 
menL   The  book  wai  for  lome  time  a  strong  rival  of  Bjchanan's 
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title)  which  had  been  popular  on  the  Continent  during  the  second 
decade  of  the  century.  The  volumes  aie  dcdKSted  by  Johnston 
to  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  at  whose  expense  the  collected  «orks 
werepublishedafterjohiuton'ideath.at  Middelburs  (1643).  Selec- 
tions from  his  own  poems  occupy  pages  439-647  of  the  first  volume, 
divided  into  three  sections,  Pareria,  Epipammalo  and  Uusat 
Amiiea*.  He  published  a  volume  of  epigrams  at  Aberdeen  in  1632. 
In  these  pieces  he  shom  himself  at  his  best.  His  Mcied  poems, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Opera  (1643),  were  reprinted  by  Lauder 
in  hb  Poelarum  Scetontm  mitsae  sacrne  (1739)-  The  earbeit  lives 
are  by  Lauder  {it.j.)  and  Btneon  (ia  Ptalmi  Dimdiei,  1741}.  Ruddi- 
man^  Vindicatum  if  Ur  Georfg  Buchanon's  Paropkras*  ( 1 745)  began 
a  pamphlet  controversy  leganting  the  merits  of  the  rival  poets.' 

soBmnm,  hr  bbmrt  hamhton  (1858-    ],  British 

administrator  and  explorer,  was  bom  on  the  isth  of  June  1858  at 
Kennington,  Loodonrand  educated  at  Stochwdl  grammar  scliocd 
and  King'v  College,  London.  He  was  a  student  for  four  years  in 
the  painting  scbiwb  o(  the  Royal  Academy.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  a  series  <tf  travels  in  Europeand  North  Africa, 
chiefly  as  a  student  of  painting,  architecture  and  languages. 
In  1879-isao  he  visited  the  then  little  known  interior  of  Tunisia. 
He  had  also  a  strong  bent  towards  zoology  and  tomparative 
anatomy,  and  carried  on  worfc  of  this  description  at  the  Royal 
College  at  Surgeons,  of  whose  Huotcriaa  Collection  he  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  trustees.  In  1881  he  joined  the  earl  of  Mayo 
in  an  expedition  to  the  southern  part  of  Angola,  a  district  then 
much  traversed  by  Transvaal  Boers.  In  1883  Johnston  visited 
H.  M.  3tuiey  on  the  Congo,  and  was  enabled  by  that  explorer  to 
visit  the  river  above  Stanley  Pool  at  a  time  when  it  was  scarcely 
known  to  other  Europeans  than  Stanley  and  De  Bnzza.  These 
journeys  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  British  Association,  and  the  last-named  in  con- 
cert irith  the  Royal  Society  conferred  on  Johnston  the  leflttership 
of  the  scientific  e]q)edition  to  Mount  Kilimanjaro  which  started 
from  Zanzibar  in  April  i884.  Johnston's  work  in  tliis  region 
was  also  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  British  consul 
at  Zanzibar.  While  in  the  Kilimanjaro  district  Johnston  con* 
eluded  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  Moshi  and  TaveU  (Tavcita). 
These  treaties  or  concessions  were  transferred  to  the  merchants 
who  founded  the  British  Eaist  Africa  Company,  and  In  the  final 
agreement  tritb  Germany  Taveta  fell  to  Great  Britain.  In 
October  1885  Johnston  was  ai^mnted  SnUsh  rii»£Htaul  in 
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Ctmeroon  and  la  the  Niger  ddta,  and  b«  became  In  tSS?  acting 
comul  for  that  re|^a.  A  Britiih  protectorate  over  the  Niger, 
delu  bid  bev  notified  In  June  1885,  and  betireea  the  date  ot 
his  ai^Intment  and  18S8,  together  witb  the  cooaul  E.  H. 
Hewetti  Johnston  laid  the  foundatioiu  of  the  British  administra- 
Uoa  in  that  part  of  the  delta  not  reserved  for  the  Royal  Niger 
Company.  His  action  in  removing  the  turbulent  chief  Ja-ja  (an 
ex-slave  who  had  risen  to  considerable  power  in  the  palm-oil 
trade)  occasioned  considmble  criticism  but  was  approv^  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  It  led  to  th^complete  pacification  of  a  region  long 
distu^ifld  by  trade  di^Mites.  During  these  three  yean  of  resi- 
dence in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  Johnston  ascended  the  Cameroon 
Mountain,  and  made  large  collections  <rf  the  flora,  and  fauna  of 
Cameroon  for  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  filing  of  1689  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  ncgMiate  an 
•nangement  for  the  delimiiatiin  of  the  BritUi  and  ^tnguese 
■pbeies  of  infhience  in  Soutb-East  Aftka,  but  the  scheme  drawn 
up,  though  very  like  the' later  arrangement  of  those  regions, 
was  not  given  effect  to  at  the  time.  On  his  return  from  Lisbon 
be  was  deqiatched  to  Mozambique  as  consul  for  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  and  was  turther  charged  witb  a  misaion  to  Lake  Nyasa  to 
pid^that  region,  then  in  a  disturbed  state  owing  to  theAttacka 
of  slave-trading  Ambs  on  the  stations  of  the  African  Lakes 
Trading  Company— ^n  unofficial  war,  in  which  Captain  (after- 
wards Colonel  Sir  Frederick)  Lugard  and  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir  Alfivd)  Shaipe  distinguislwd  tbemsdvca.  Owing  to  the 
nneiqiected  arrival  «n  the  scene  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  Johnston 
was  compelled  to  declare  a  British  protectorate  over  the 
Nyasa  region,  being  assisted  in  this  work  by  John  Buchanan 
(vice-consul).  Sir  Alfred  Shaipe,  Alfred  Swann  and  others. 
A  truce  waa  arranged  with  the  Arabs  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and 
within  twelve  months  tbe  British  flag,  by  agreement  with 
the  natives,  had  been  hoisted  over  a  very  large  region  which 
extended  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  vicinity  of  Uganda, 
to  Katanga,  in  the  Congo  Free  Sute,  the  Shiri  HigUanda 
and  the  central  Zambeai.  Johnston's  scheme,  in  fact,  was  that 
known  as  the  "  Cape-to-Ca^,"  a  phrase  which  he  had  brau^t 
into  nse  in  an  article  in  TMt  Timu  in  August  1888.  According 
to  his  arrangement  there  would  have  been  an  all-British  route 
from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town,  But  by  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  of  tbe  ist  of  July  1890  the  British  q>here  north  of 
Tanganyika  waa  abandoned  to  Germany,  and  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
route  broken  by  a  wedge  of  German  territory,  Johnston 
returned  to  &ritish  Central  Africa  as  commissioner  and  consul- 
general  in  1891,  and  reuincd  that  post  till  1896,  in  which  year 
be  waa  made  a  K.C.B.  His  health  having  suffered  much 'from 
African  fever,  he  waa  transferred  to  Tunis  as  consul-general 
(l8(i7).  In  the  autumn  of  1899  Sir  Harry  Johnston  was 
de^tched  to  Uganda  as  special  commissioner  to  reorganize 
the  adodnistration  of  that  protectorate  after  the  suppression  of 
the  mutiny  Of  the  Sudanese  soldiers  and  the  long  war  witb 
UnyocD.  His  two  years'  work  in  Uganda  and  a  portion  of  what 
b  now  British  East  Africa  were  rewarded  at  the  close  of  1901  by 
a  G.C.M.G.  In  the  ^ring  of  the  fcrilowing  year  he  retired  from 
the  consular  service.  After  1904  he  interested  himself  greatly 
in  the  a&ain  ot  the  libotaa  republic,  and  negotiated  various 
arrangements  with  that  negro  state  by  which  order  was  brought 
into  its  finances,  the  frontier  with  France  was  delimited,  and  the- 
development  of  the  interior  by  means  of  roads  was  commenced. 
In  1903  he  waa  defeated  as  Liberal  candidate  for  parliament 
*  at  a  by-election  at  Rochester.  He  met  with  do  better  success  at 
West  Maiylebone  at  the  general  election  of  1906. 

For  his  services  to  zoology  he  was  awarded  tbe  gcAd  medal 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  1902,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  at  Cambridge.  He  received 
the  gtdd  medal  of  the  Royal  Geognphical  and  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  societies,  and  other  medals  for  his  artistic  work 
from  South  Kensington  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  piauies, 
chiefly  dealing  witb  African  subjects,  were  frequently  exhibited 
at  the  Rt^al  Academy.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books  on 
Africa,iiicludingBfv<iuiCciiiraf^rtca(i8g7);  TkeCalomuthn 
tf  AJfiea{ii99)i  TAc  t/|Mda  fnteclanU  (i9oa)i£A(na  (tgo6); 


Cesria  Crtm/eO  amd  the  Cvnto  (igoS).*  During  Us  tnvda  to 
tbe  north-eastern  part  of  Uw  Congo  Free  State  in  1900  be  was 
instrumental  in  diacovauig  and  naming  the  okapi,  a  mimmal 
neariy  allied  to  tbe  giiaffe.   His  name  has  been  ooanected 
with  many  other  discoveries  in  the  African  fauna 'and  Aoca.  1 
J0HN8T01I,  JOSBPH  BQOUSTOH  (1807-1891),  Anicricu 
Confederate  general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  bom  near  FarravUlei 
Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1807. 
His  father,  Peter  Johnston  (1763-1841),  a  Virginian  of  Scottish 
descent,  served  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  afterwards 
became  a  distinguished  jurist ;  bis  mother  was  a  niece  of  Patrick 
Henry.   He  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  the  same  class  with 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  was  made  brevet  second  lieutenant,  4th 
Artillery,  in  tS^O-   He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Seminole 
wars,  and  left  the  army  in  1837  to  become  a  civil  engineer,  but 
a  year  afterwards  be  was  reappmnted  to  tbe  army  as  fiiu 
lieutenant.  Topographical  Engincen,  and  breveted  captain  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Seminole  war.    During  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
twkeievercly  wounded  inareconnoisaance  at  Cerro  Gordo,  1847, 
was  engaged  in  the  siege     Vera  Cnu,  the  battles  of  Cmureras, 
Cbun^mco,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  the  storming  of  Chapullepcc, 
and  the  assault  on  the  city  ot  Mexico,  and  received  three  brevcu 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  service.    From  1853  to  1855  be  was 
employed  on  Western  river  improvements,  and  in  i8js  he 
became  lieut.-cokmcl  of  the  ist  U.S  Cavalry,   In  i860  be 
wu  made  quartermastet-genctal,  with  the  rank  of  bripuiier- 
general.   In  April  i86r  he  resiSaed  from  the  Uniied  States 
army  and  entered  the  Confederate  service.   He  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  voluniem  in  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and 
assisted  in  organizing  the  volunteers.   He  was  later  aj^intcd  a 
general  officer  of  the  Confederacy,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  being  opposed  by  the  Federal 
army  under  Patterson.   When  McDowell  advanced  upon  tbe 
Confederate  forces  under  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  Johnston 
moved  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with  great  rapidity  to 
Beanreprd's  assistance.   As  senior  officer  he  look  command  on 
the  field,  and  at  Bull  Run  (Manassas)  (f.v.)  won  tbe  first  impor- 
tant Confederate  victory.   In  August  1 861  be  was  made  one  of 
the  five  full  generals  of  the  Confederacy  remaining  in  ounmand 
of  the  main  army  in  Virginia.   He  commanded  in  the  buUe 
of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31,  t86a),  and  was  so  «cveKly  woimded  as 
to  be  incapacitated  for  several  months.   In  March  1863, 
still,  troubled  by  his  wound,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  south-west,  and  in  May  was  ordered  to  take  immediate 
command  of  all  tbe  Corifederate  forces  in  Mississippi,  then 
threatened  by  Grant's  movement  on  Vicksburg.   When  Pember- 
ton's  army  was  besieged  in  Vicksburg  by  Grant,  Johnston  used 
every  cfEort  to  relieve  it,  but  his  force  was  inadequate.  Later 
in  iS6j,  when  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  brou^t  the  Federals 
to  the  borders  of  Georgia,  Johnston  was  assigned  to  command 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Dalton,  and  in  the  eariy  dayi  <rf  May 
I S64  the  combined  armies  of  the  North  under  Shermui  advannd 
against  his  lines.   For  tbe  main  outlinesol  the  famous  campaign 
between  Sherman  and  Johnston  see  Amekican  CtviL  Wak  ({  39). 
From  the  gth  of  May  to  the  r7tb  ot  July  there  were  skirmlsbes, 
actions  and  combats  almost  daily.   The  great  numerical  superi- 
ority of  the  Federals  enabled  Sherman  to  press  back  tbe  Coo- 
federates  without  a  pitched  battle,  but  the  severity  of  tbe 
skirmishing  may  be  judged  from  the  casualiies  ti  tbe  two 
armies  (Sherman's  about  16,000- men,  Johnston's  over  10,000), 
and  the  obstinate  steadiness  of  Johnston  by  the  faa  that  bis 
(q>ponent  hardly  progressed  more  than  one  mile  a  day.  But 
a  Fabian  policy  is  never  acceptable  to  an  eager  people,  and  when 
Johnston  had  been  driven  back  to  Atlanta  he  was  superseded 
by  Hood  with  orders  to  fight  a  battle.   Tbe  wisdom  of  John- 
ston's plan  was  soon  abundantly  clear,  and  the  Confederate 
cause  was  already  lost  when  Lee  reinstated  him  on  the  ajrd  of 
February  1865.   With  a  handful  of  men  be  opposed  Sbcrmaa's 
march  through  the  Caralinas,  and  at  Bentonville,  N.C.,  fought 
and  almost  won  a  most  gallant  and  skilful  battle  againu  heavy 
odds.  But  tbe  Union  tmopc  atcadily  advanced,  ftowine  in 
■trenith  as  ikty  went,  and  a  few  davs  Bftar  Lee's  sunender  «t 
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Apponaltoi  Johmton  adTiicd  Prcsidott  Davis  that  it  in*  In 
bit  opinioii  wrong  and  useless  to  continue  the  conflict,  and  he  was 
authorised  to  make  terms  with  Sherman.  The  terms  entered 
into  between  these  generals,  on  the  iSth  <rf  April,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  United  States  government,  another  agreement 
was  signed  on  the  36th  of  April,  the  new  terms  being  similar  to 
those  of  the  sunender  oi  Lee.  After  the  doie  of  the  war 
Johnston  engaged  in  civil  puisuits.  In  1874  be  publiibed  a 
Kvralm  of  UaUary  OfirMuu  AvvRg  Ot  CM  War.  In  1877 
be  was  dected  to  represent  tbe  Richmoiid  district  ot  Virginia  in 
Congress.  In  1887  be  was  appmnted  by  Indent  Cleveland 
U.S.  cotnmissioner  of  railnuds.  Johnston  was  married  in 
early  life  to  Lotdsa  (d.  1886),  daughter  of  Louis  H'Lane.  He 
died  at  Wwliingioii,  D.C,  on  tbe  sin  af  March  igjH,  leaving  no 

It  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  Johnston  to  acquire  the  prestige 
which  BO  mucn  assisted  Lee  and  Jackson,  nor  indeed  did  he  pos- 
sess the  power  t4  enforcing  his  wUl  on  otben  in  the  same  degree, 
bnt  his  methods  were  exact,  hiaatntegy  calm  and  balisoed,  and. 
If  he  showed  himself  lest  dating  thaa  Us  comrades,  he  was  un- 
surpassed In  steadiness.  Tbe  duel  of  Sherman  and  Johnston 
is  almost  as  personal  a  contest  between  two  great  captains  as 
were  the  campaigns  of  Tuienne  and  HontccncenlL  To  Monte- 
cnceaS,  indeed,  both  !a  his  military  character  and  in,  thchiddents 
of  his  career,  Joseph  Jobastoo  bears  a  slriUng  icsemblance. 

See  Huffhet,  Centrai  Jdmttam,  in  "Graat  Commanders  Series" 

JORHMOM.  a  pt^ce  burgh  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  Black  Cart^  11  m.  W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glafgow  &  South- 
western railway.  Pop.  (1901),  10,503.  Tbe  leading  Industries 
include flax-s|Hnning, cotton nianufacturcs(with  tbe  introduction 
of  which  in  1781  the  prosperity  of  the  town  beggui},  paper-making, 
shoe-lace  making,  iron  and  brass  foundries  and  engineering 
works.  Iliere  are  also  coal  mines  and  oil  woiks  in  the  vldnity. 
Eldcrslic,  1  m.  E.,  is  the  reputed  binhplace  of  Sir  WilUun 
Wallace,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  "Wallace's  Yew,"  though  of 
great  age,  and  "  Wallace's  Oak,"  a  fine  old  tree  that  perished 
in  a  storm  in  1856,  and  tbe  small  castellsUed  building  (tradi- 
tionally his  bouse)  which  preceded  tbe  present  aansioB  in  the 
west  end  of  the  village,  existed  in  his  day. 

JOHinTOWll,  a  dty  and  tbe  county-seat  of  Fulton  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  Cayadutta  Creek,  about  4  m.  N.  of  the 
Mohawk  river  and  about  48  m.  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890), 
7768;  (1900),  lo.ijo  (i<s3  foreign-bom);  (1905,  state  cennu), 
97*^5;  (>9io)  10447.  It  is  served  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  ft 
Gloveisville  railroad,  and  by  an  electric  line  to  Schenectady. 
The  city  has  a  Federal  building,  a  Y.M.C.A.  bu&ding,  a  city 
hall,  and  a  Carnegie  library  (1901).  The  most  interesting  building 
b  Johnson  Hall,  a  fine  old  baronial  mansion,  built  by  Sir  William 
Jobnson  in  1763  and  his  home  until  his  death;  his  grave  is  just 
outside  the  present  St  John's  episcopal  church.  Originally 
the  hall  was  flanked  by  two  stone  forts,  one  of  which  is  still 
standing.  In  1907  the  hall  was  bought  by  the  state  and  was 
placed  in  th(  custody  of  the  Johnstown  Historical  Society, 
which  maintains  a  museum  here.  In  tbe  hall  Johnson  estab- 
Hshed  in  1766  a  hfasonic  lodge,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States.  Other  buildings  of  historical  Interest  are  the  Drumm 
House  and  the  Fulton  county  court  house,  built  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1763  and  1771  respectively,andthegaol  (1773),  at  first 
used  for  all  New  York  west  of  Schenectady  county,  and  during 
the  War  of  Independence  as  a  dvil  and  a  military  prison.  The 
court  bouse  b  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  tbe  United  Sutes.  Three 
miles  south  of  tbe  city  b  the  Butler  House,  built  in  1743  by 
Colonel  John  Butler  (d.  1794),  a  prominent  Tory  leader  during  the 
War  of  Independence.  A  free  school,  said  to  have  been  the' first 
in  New  York  state,  was  cstablisbcd  at  Johnstown  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1764.  The  city  b  (after  Gloversville,  s  m.  distant) 
tbe  principal  glove-making  centre  in  the  United  States,  the 
product  being  valued  at  82,581,174  in  1905  and  being  14-6% 
«f  the  total  value  of  thu  industry  in  the  UiUted  States.  Tbe 
manufacture  of  ^ovca  in  commcrdd  quantitiea  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  and  JohnHown  in  iSog  by  Tilmadge 
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Edwards,  who  was  buried  there  In  the  colonial  cemetery.  The 
value  of  the  total  factoiy  product  in  1905  was  84,543.173  (a 
decrease  of  11-3%  since  1900).  Johnstown  was  settled  about 
1760  by  a  c^ony  of  Scots  brought  to  America  by  Sir  William 
Johrmoa,  within  whose  extensive  grant  it  was  utuated,  and  in 
whose  honour,  in  1771,  it  was  named.  A  number  of  important 
amferenoe*  between  the  colonial  authorities  and  the  Iroqucds 
Indiana  were  held  here,  and  on  the  18th  of  October  1781,  during 
the  War  «f  Independence,  Colonel  Harinus  Willett  (1740-1830) 
defeated  here  a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  whose  leader, 
Walter  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and,  with  him,  a 
participant  in  the  Wyoming  massacres,  was  mortally  wounded 
near  West  Canada  creek  during  tbe  pumiit.  Johnstown  wis 
incorporated  aa  ft  village  in  iSoS.  and  «aa  dBitaed  as  «  dty 
in  1895. 

JOHHSTOWir.  a  dty  of  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Conemaugh  river  and  Stony  creek,  about 
75  m.  E.  by  S.  of  PitUburg.  Pop.  (1890),  31,805;  (1900],  35.936, 
of  whom  7318  i^ere  foreign-bom,  3017  being  Hungarians, 
1663  Germans,  and  933  Austrians;  (igto  census)  55,483. 
It  b  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railways.  The  dty  lies  about  1170  ft.  above  tbe  sea,  cm  level 
ground  extending  for  some  dutance  along  the  river,  and  neariy 
enclosed  by  hi^  and  predpitous  hills.  Among  tbe  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are  the  Cambria  free  library  (ccmtaining 
about  14,000  vtdumes  in  1908),  the  dty  ball,  a  fine  high  school, 
and  tbe  Conemaugh  Valley  memorial  hospital.  Roxbury  Park, 
about  3  m.  from  the  dty,  b  reached  by  electric  lines.  Coal, 
iron  ore,  fire  day  and  limestone  abound  in  tbe  vicinity,  and  the 
dty  has  large  planu  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron  and  steeL 
Tbe  total  value  of  tbe  factory  product  in  1905  was  $38,891,806, 
an  increase  of  35-1%  since  tgoo.  A  settlement  was  establbbed 
here  In  1791  by  Josqih  Jahns,  In  whose  honour  It  was  nanwd, 
and  the  |dac*  was  soon  1^  out  aa  a  town,  but  it  was  not  incor- 
porated as  a  dty  until  1889,  the  year  of  the  disastrous  Johnstown 
flood.  In  1853  a  dam  (700  ft.  long  and  100  ft  high),  Intended 
to  provide  a  storage  reservoir  for  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  had 
been  built  acrosa  tbe  South  Foik,  a  branch  of  the  Concmau^ 
river,  t3  m.  above  tbe  dty,  but  the  Pennsylvania  canal  was 
subse<}uenily  abandoned,  and  in  1888  the  dam  was  bought  and 
repaired  by  the  South  Forit  hunting  and  fishing  dub,  and  Cone- 
maugh lake  was  formed.  On  tbe  31st  of  May  rB89,  during  a 
heavy  rainfall,  the  dam  gave  way  and  a  mass  of  water  30  ft.  or 
more  In  bel^t  at  its  bnA  swept  over  Johnstown  at  a  speed  of 
about  30  m.  an  hour,  almost  completely  destroying  the  dty. 
The  Pennsylvania  railroad  bridge  withstood  the  strain,  and 
against  it  the  flood  piled  up  a  mass  o(  wreckage  many  feet  in 
height  and  several  acres  in  area.  On  or  in  this  confused  mass 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  saved  from  drowning,  only  to  be 
burned  alive  when  it  caught  fire.  Seven  other  towns  and 
villages  in  the  valley  were  also  swept  away,  and  the  total  lost 
of  lives  was  1000  or  more.  A  relief  fund  of  nearly  $3,000,000 
was  raised,  and  the  dly  was  quickly  rebuilt. 

JOHOR  (Johore  b  tbe  local  of&dal,  but  Incorrea  spelling), 
an  independent  Malayan  state  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula,  stretching  from  1*  40'  S.  to  Cape  Romania  (Ramflnya), 
the  most  southerly  point  on  tbe  mainland  of  Asia,  and  induding 
all  tlie  small  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  which  lie  to  the  south 
of  paralld  3"  40'  S.  It  b  bounded  N.  by  the  protected  native 
state  of  Fahang,  N.W.  by  the  Negri  Sembilan  and  the  territory 
of  Malacca,  S.  by  the  strait  which  divides  Singapore  island  from 
the  mainland,  E.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  W.  by  the  Straits  <rf 
Malacca.  The  province  of  MOar  was  placed  under  the  admin- 
btration  of  Johor  by  tbe  Britbh  government  as  a  temporary 
measure  in  1877,  and  was  stillaportionof  thesultan'sdotnudom 
in  1910.  The  coast-line  measures  about  350  m.  The  greatest 
length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  165  m.,  the  greatest  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  too  m.  The  area  b  estimated  at  about  9000  sq.  m. 
The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Mtlar,  the  most  important  waterway 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula;  the  Johor,  up  which  river  tbe  old 
capital  of  the  state  was  situated;  the  E^idau,  which  maika  tbe 
boundary  with  Pahang;  and  the  Bitu  PUust  and  ^CdCli,  ot 
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compintive  unimportance.  JdWr  k  kn  mountaiiioai  than 
may  otber  tUte  in  Uw  peninsnla.  The  UgbMt  pMk  is  Gftawng 
LSdug,  called  Mt  Oplur  hy  Euiopeaw,  which  meaauna  tome 

4000  ft.  in  hdgbt.  Lilte  tlie  nat  of  ihe  penifuula,  Jobw  is 
covered  from  end  to  end  by  one  vast  spread  ol  forest,  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  clearings  and  letUementa  of  insig- 
nificut  area.  The  capital  is  Johor  Bharu  (pop.  about  10,000), 
situated  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  to  the  island  of 
Singapore.  The  fine  palace  built  by  the  sultan  Abubalur  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  town.  It  is  a  kind  of  Oriental 
Mrate  Ciiilo,  and  is  much  resorted  to  from  Siatgapoie.  The 
ca|Mtal  of  the  pmvinoe  of  Mtlsr  b  Bandar  Mihawai,  named  after 
the  wife  of  the  aultan  before  be  bad  awunifd  his  final  title. 
The  climate  of  Johor  is  healthy  and  equable  for  a  couatiy  situ- 
ated so  near  to  the  equator;  it  is  cooler  than  that  of  Singapore. 
The  shade  tempeiatuie  varies  from  98-5*  F.  to  68-3*  F.  The 
rainfall  averagea  97-28  in.  per  annum.  No  enct  figuns  can 
be  obtained  aa  to  the  peculation  cS  Jolm,  but  the  best  catlinates 
place  it  at  about  100,000,  of  whom  150,000  are  Chinese,  J5,ooo 
Malays,  15,000  Javanese.  We  are  thus  presented  with  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  country  tmder  Malay  rule  in  which  the 
Chinese  outnumber  the  people  of  Uie  land  tnr  more  than  four 
to  one.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  exact  data  on  the  subject 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state.  The  revenue, 
however,  is  probably  about  750,000  dollars,  snd  the  expenditure 
under  public  service  is  comparatively  smialL  The  revenue  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  revenue  farms  for  opium,  qiirits, 
gahibling,  &c.,  and  from  duty  00  pepper  and  gambier  exported 
by  the  Chinese.  The  cultivation  of  these  products  forms  the 
principal  industry.  Areca-nuts  and  copra  are  also  exported  in 
some  quantities,  more  especially  from  Mflar.  There  is  little 
mineral  wealth  of  proved  value. 

Hulo/y. — It  is  claimed  that  the  Mabonunedan  cm|to  of 
Johor  was  founded  by  the  sultan  of  Malacca  after  his  expulsion 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511.  It  is  certain  that 
Johor  took  an  active  part,  only  second  to  that  of  Achin,  In  the , 
protracted  war  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  for  the 
possession  of  Malacca-  Later  we  find  Johor  ruled  by  an  officer 
of  the  sultan  of  Riouw  (Riau),  bearing  the  title  of  Tumgnggong, 
snd  owing  feudal  allegiance  to  hia  master  in  conunon  with  the 
BCndah&ra  of  Fahang.  In  rSii,  however,  this  officer  seems  to 
have  thrown  off  the  control  of  Riouw,  and  to  have  aasumed  the 
title  of  sultan,  foe  one  of  his  deacendanU,  Sultan  Husain,  ceded 
the  islaijd  of  Singapore  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1819.  In 
185s  the  then  sultan,  Ali,  was  deposed,  and  liis  principal  chief, 
the  TumCnggong,  was  given  the  supreme  rule  by  the  British. 
His  son  TumSnggong  Abubakat  proved  to  be  a  man  of  excep- 
thHial  intelligence.  Be  made  numerous  vidta  to  Europe,  took 
considerable  interest  in  the  government  and  development  of  his 
country,  and  was  given  by  Queen  Victoria  the  title  of  maharaja 
in  1879.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  England  he  was  made  the 
defendant  in  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  but  the 
plaintiff  was  non-suited,  since  it  was  decided  that  no  action  lay 
against  a  foreign  sovereign  in  the  English  law  courts.  In  1885 
he  entered  into  a  new  agreement  with  the  British  government, 
and  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  sultan  of  the  state  and 
territory  of  Johor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1S95  by  his  son 
Sultan  Ibrahim.  The  government  of  Johor  has  been  compara- 
tively so  free  from  abuses  under  Its  lutive  rulers  that  it  has 
never  been  found  necessary  to  place  it  under  the  residential 
system  in  force  in  the  other  native  states  of  the  peninsula  which 
ere  under  British  control,  and  on  several  occasions  Abubakar 
used  his  influence  with  good  effect  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
Hie  close  proximity  of  Johor  to  Singapore  has  constantly 
subjected  the  rulers  of  the  former  state  to  tlie  influence  of 
European  public  pinion.  None  the  leas,  the  Malay  Is  by  nature 
but  ill  fitt«i  for  the  drudgery  which  is  necessary  if  prefer 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  dull  details  whereby  government 
is  rendered  good  and  efficient.  Abubakar's  principal  adviser, 
the  Dtto  'Mtntri,  was  a  worthy  servant  of  his  able  master. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  reins  of  government  came  chiefly 
Into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  young  men  who  lacked  either  experience 


or  the  serious  devotion  to  dull  duties  which  is  the  distingdsUng 
muk  of  the  Entflih  dvil  service.  Moar.  in  imitation  vt  the 
BritWi  system,  b  ruled  by  a  rlja  of  tiie  hooae  of  Johor,  wlu> 
bears  the  title  of  resident.  (H.  Cl.) 

JOIflHT,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrotidiaie- 
mcnt  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  ifi  m.  N.N.W.  of  Auxerre 
by  the  Pari»-Lyon-MMitmanfe  railw^.  Pop.  <i9o6).  488S. 
It  Is  situated  on  the  flank  of  the  hiD  known  aa  the  C6te  St 
Jacques  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne.  Its  streets  are  steep 
and  narrow,  and  old  houses  with  carved  wooden  facades  are 
numerous.  The  church  of  St  Jean  (i6lh  century),  which  once 
stood  within  the  ewasM*  of  the  old  castle,  contidns  a  represen- 
tation (15th  century)  of  the  Holy  SqmUire  in  wUtc  mailde. 
Other  Interesting  buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Andr£  (nth, 
i6th  and  17th  centuries),  of  which  the  best  feature  »  the 
Renaissance  portal  with  its  fine  bas-reliefs;  and  the  cfavch  of 
St  Thibault  (t6th  century),  in  which  the  stone  aownsMpMdcd 
from  the  choir  vaulting  b  chiefly  noticeable.  The  Itete  da 
Bois,  a  gateway  with  two  massive  flanking  towers,  is  a  rdk  of 
the  loth  century  caitle;  there  is  also  a  castle  of  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries,  in  part  demolished.  The  li6td  de  viBe  (i8th 
century)  shelters  the  tibraiy:  the  law-court  '«i»«'nt  dw  sqwl- 
chrtl  chapd  of  the  Ferrands  (i6th  Mntury).  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  and  a  communal  college  for  boys.  It  is  industrially 
unimportant,  but  the  wine  of  the  CAte  St  Jacques  is  much 
esteemed. 

Jolgny  (Jetiniaciim)  was  probably  Di  Ktnnao  oif^  la  the 
loth  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  countship  dependrat  on 
that  of  Champagne,  which  after  passing  throu^  several  bands 
came  in  the  i8th  century  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Villent.'  A  fragment  o(  a  ladder  preserved  in  the  chnich  of  St 
AndrA  oMnmemorates  the  snccesiful  resIiUnce  offered  hy  the 
town  to  the  English  b  1419. 

JOIHDBIl,  in  En^ish  law,  a  term  used  in  several  coimexions. 

Joinder  of  catua  0}  action  is  the  uniting  in  the  same  action 
several  causes  of  action.  Save  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of 
land  and  in  actions  by  a  trustee  in  banknqrtcy  a  pl«imiir 
without  leave  join  in  one  action,  not  several  actions,  but  several 
"  causes  of  action."  Claims  by  or  against  husband  and  wife 
may  be  joined  with  clauns  by  or  against  either  of  them  separately. 
Cl^ms  by  or  against  an  executes  or  administrator  as  nch  may 
be  joined  with  dauns  by  or  BgainU  him  persmuBy,  provided 
such  claims  are  alleged  to  arise  with  reference  to  ^e  csUte  of 
which  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  sues  or  is  sued  as  executor  w 
administrator.  Claims  by  plahitifis  jointly  may  be  joined  with 
claims  by  them  or  any  of  them  sqNuatdy  against  the  tame 
defendant. 

Joinder  in  pleading  Is  the  jouiing  by  the  parties  on  the  p^t 
of  matter  issuing  out  of  the  legations  and  picas  of  the  pl»imi*f 
and  the  defendant  in  a  cause  and  the  putting  the  cause  iqMNt 
trial. 

Joinder  ^  parties. —Vhew  parties  may  jointly,  sevenOy  or 
in  the  alternative  bring  separate  actions  in  re^tect  of  or  aridng 
out  of  the  same  transaction  or  series  of  transactions  they  may, 
by  Order  XVI.  of  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court,  be  joined  in 
one  action  as  plaintiffs. 

JOINBRT,  one  of  the  useful  aits  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  man.  As  the  arts  of  i<»nery  and 
carpentry  are  often  followed  hy  the  same  individual,  it  appears 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  same  principles  are  oommoa  to 
both,  but  a  doser  examination  leads  to  a  different  oondorion. 
Hie  art  of  caipentiy  is  directed  almost  wholly  to  the  siqipott  ol 
weight  or  pressure,  and  therefore  Its  principles  must  be  aou^ 
in  the  mechanical  sdeiuxs.  In  a  building  it  includes  all  the 
rough  timber  worit  necessary  for  support,  division  or  amaexion, 
and  its  pn^er  (AJect  is  to  give  finnneu  and  ttaUlity.  T1>e  art 
of  joinery  has  for  its  object  the  addition  in  a  buildii^  of  aU  the 
fixed  woodwork  necessary  for  convenience  or  ornament.  The 
joiner's  works  are  In  many  cases  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  often 
require  to  be  executed  in  an  expensive  material,  therefore  joinery 
requires  .much  skill  In  that  part  of  geometrical  sdence  whic^ 
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tiou  of  the  projection  and  description  of  lines,  surfaces  and 
aoUts,  as  well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
Batve  of  wood.  A  man  may  be  a  good  carpenter  without  being 
ajaiteratall,  but  he  cannot  be  a  joiner  without  being  competent, 
at  lost,  to  supervise  alt  the  operations  required  in  carpentry. 
The  iDugh  labour  of  the  carpenter  renders  him  in  some  degree 
unfit  M  produce  that  accurate  and  neat  woriunanship  which  is 
expected  from  a  modem  joiner,  but  it  Is  no  less  true  that  the 
habit  of  neatness  and  the  great  precision  of  the  joiner  make  him 
a  mudi  slower  workman  than  the  man  practised  in  works  of 
carpentry.  In  carpentry  framiiig  owes  its  strength  mainly  to 
the  fonn  and  position  of  its  parts,  but  in  joinery  the  strength  of 
a  fnme  depends  to  a  larger  extent  upon  the  strength  of  the 
joinings.  The  importance  of  fitting  the  joints  together  as 
accurately  as  possible  is  therefore  obvious.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  a  joiner  shall  be  a  quick  workman,  but  it  is  still  more  so 
that  be  shall  be  a  good  one,  and  that  he  should  join  his  materials 
with  ftnnness  and  accuracy.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  work  when  thus  put  together  shall  be  constructed  of 
such  souod  and  dry  materUls,  and  on  such  principles,  that  the 
whole  shall  bear  the  various  dunges  of  temperature  and  o( 
moisture  and  dryness,  to  that  the  least  possible  shrinkage  or 
swelling  shall  take  [dace;  but  provision  must  be  made  so  that, 
if  swelling  or  shrinking  cloes  OCCur,  no  damage  shall  be  done  to 
the  work. 

In  early  times  every  part  was  rude,  and  jointed  in  the  most 
artless  manner.  The  first  dawniogs  of  the  art  of  modern 
joinery  appear  in  the  thrones,  stalls,  pulpits  and  screens  of  early 
Gothic  cathedrab  and  churches,  but  even  in  these  it  is  indebted 
(o  the  carver  for  everything  that  is  worthy  of  regarcL  With  the 
revival  of  classic  art,  however,  great  changes  took  place  in  every 
sort  of  construction.  Forms  began  to  be  introduced  in  architec- 
ture which  oould  not  be  executed  at  a  moderate  exp«ue  without 
the  aid  of  new  principles,  and  these  principles  were  discovered 
and  published  by  piactit^  joiners.  These  authors,  with  tbeir 
•canty  geometrical  knowledge,  had  but  confused  notions  of 
these  priodples,  and  accordingly  their  descriptions  are  often 
obscure,  and  sometimea  erroneous.  The  framed  wainscot  of 
small  panels  gave  way  to  the  large  bolection  moulded  panellirtg. 
Doors  which  were  formerly  heavily  framed  and  hung  on  massive 
postsorinjambsof  cut  stone,  were  now  framed  in  light  panels 
and  hung  in  moulded  dressings  of  wood.  The  scarcity  of  oak 
limber,  and  the  expense  of  working  it,  subsequently  ted  to 
the  importatitm  of  fir  timber  from  nortbem  Eunq>e,  and 
this  gradually  wipeneded  alt  otlier  material  aave  for  ^>ecial 
work. 

Tools  and  MaUrials. — The  Jwncr  operatca  with  saws,  planes, 
chisels,  gouges,  hatchet,  adze,  gimlets  and  other  boring  inslru- 
Ricnts  (aided  and  dircOed  by  chalked  lines),  gauges,  squares, 
hammers,  wallets,  floor  damps  and  a  great  many  other  tools. 
His  (^rations  consist  principally  of  sawing  and  planing  in  all 
iheir  varieties,  and  of  setting  out  and  making  joinU  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  likewise  a  great  range  of  other  operations— 
such  as  paring,  gluing  up,  wedj^ng,  pinning,  fixing,  fitting 
and  hanging— and  many  which  depend  on  nailing  and  screwing, 
such  as  laying  floors,  boarding  ceilings,  wainscoting  walls, 
bracketing,  cradling,  firring,  and  the  like.  In  addition  to  the 
wood  on  which  the  jmner  «rorks,  he  requires  also  glue,  white 
lead,  nails,  brads,  screws  and  binges,  and  accessorily  he  applies 
bolts,  locks,  bars  and  other  fastenings,  together  with  pulleys, 
lines,  weii^ts,  holdfasts,  wall  hooks,  Jkc.  The  jmner's  work  for 
m.  hoiue  b  for  th«  most  part  prepared  at  the  ^op,  where  there 
should  bt  oonvenience  for  doing  everything  in  the  best  and 
readiest  manner,  so  that  little  remains  when  the  carcsK  is  ready 
and  the  floors  laid  but  to  fit,  fix  and  hang.  The  saaha,  frames, 
doors,  shutters,  linings  and  soffiu  are  all  framed  and  put  together, 
ijt.  wedged  op  and  cleaned  off  at  the  shop;  the  flooring  Is  pUned 
and  pr^ared  with  rebated  or  grooved  edges  ready  for  laying, 
and  the  moulded  work — the  picture  and  dado  rails,  architraves, 
skirtings  and  panelling — is  all  got  out  at  the  shop.  On  a  new 
building  the  joiner  fits  up  a  temporary  workshop  with  benches, 
Mwing  stoda  and  a  ttove  lot  his  glue  pot.   Here  he  adjusts  tlw 
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work  for  fitting  up  and  makes  any  small  portions  that  may  still 
be  required. 

The  preparation  of  joinery  entirely  by  hand  is  now  the  excep- 
tion— a  fact  due  to  the  ever-increasing  use  of  machines,  which 
have  remarkably  shortened  the  time  required  to  execute  the 
ordinary  operations.  Various  machines  rapidly  and  perfectly 
execute  planing  and  surfacing,  mortising  and  moulding,  leaving 
the  craftsman  merely  to  fit  and  glue  up.  Large  quantities  of 
machine-made  flooring,  window-frames  and  doors  ore  now 
imported  into  England  from  Canada  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  timber  is  grown  near  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  tliat  labour  at  a  low  rate  of  wages  is  easily 
obtainable  on  the  Continentt  enables  the  coat  of  production  to 
be  kept  very  low. 

The  structure  and  properties  of  wood  should  be  thorot^ly 
understood  by  every  Joiner.  The  man  who  has  made  the  nature 
of  timber  his  study  has  always  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
who  have  neglected  this,  li^mber  shrinks  considerably  in  the 
width,  but  not  appreciably  in  the  length.  Owing  to  this  shrink- 
age certain  joints  and  details,  hereinafter  described  and  illus- 
trated, are  in  common  use  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
bad  effect  this  movenient  would  otherwise  have  iipmi  all  Joinay 

The  kinds  of  wood  commonly  employed  in  Jdnciy  are  the  dilTeient 
species  of  N«th  European  and  North  American  pine,  oak,  teak  and 
mahogany  (see  TtUBER).  The  greater  put  of  English  joiners'  work 
is  execut  d  in  the  northern  pine  exponed  from  the  Baltic  countries. 
Hence  the  idiner  obtains  tbeplanlni  deals,  battens  and  strips  from 
which  he  snapes  his  woik.  loc  timber  reaches  the  workman  from 
the  lawmilli  m  a  sIm  ooovcnient  for  the  on  be  inteiulB,  considerable 
time  and  labour  being  saved  in  tUa  way. 

A  log  of  timber  sam  to  a  nuarc  section  Is  termed  a  tefk.  In 
section  it  may  range  from  t  to  l)  ft.  square^  Flanks  are  formed  by 
sawing  tbe  Mik  into  sections  from  ir  to  tS  In.  wide  and  3  to  6  in. 
thick,  and  the  term  dtot  b  affiled  to  nwn  Muff  4  in.  wide  and  3  to 
4t  in.  thick.  BoUtnt  are  beards  running  not  mon  than  3  in.  thick 
and  4  to  7  in.  wide.  A  strip  is  not  thicker  than  li  in.,  the  width 
being  about  a  In. 

JoinU.— Stis  Joiiitt  (fig.  l)  are  used  for  jofning  boards  together 
edge  to  edge,  and  are  widely  employed  In  flooring.  In  the  iquar* 
joint  tbe  tage*  of  the  boards  are  Garcfully  shot,  the  two  edges  to  be 
joined  brought  together  with  glue  applied  hot,  and  the  boards 
tightly  clamped  and  left  to  dry, 
wT^the  surface  is  cleaned  off  with 
the  smoothing  pbne.  A  joint  in 
general  use  for  joining  up  txtards 
for  fatcias,  panels,  linings,  window- 
boards,  and  other  work  aS  a  like 
nature  is  fomied  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  above,  but  with  a  crow- 
grained  tongue  inserted,  thereby 
greatly  strengtheoine  the  work  at 
an  otncrwiie  naturally  weak  point. 
This  is  termed  a  erojs-l/mtued  and 
ffurd  joint.  The  ^owdM  jdnt  is 
a  square  glued  jmnt  strengthened  >p!^l.'«»»i. 
with  harf  wood  or  iron  dowels 
inserted  in  the  edge  of  each 
board  to  a  depth  ot^  about  |  in. 
and  placed  about  iS  in.  apart. 

The  MoJcW  j«nt  is  shown  in  ^  —  

two  forms,  beaded  and  jointed. 
Matched  boarding  Is  frequently  Fig.  I. 

used  as  a  less  cxpcndve  substitute 

lor  panelled  fiammg.  Although  of  course  in  appearance  it  cannot 
compare  with  the  latter,  it  has  a  somewhat  ornamental  appwance, 
and  the  moulded  joints  allow  shrinkage  to  uke  place  without  detri- 
ment to  the  appearance  of  the  work.  The  rebated  joint  is  used  in 
the  meeting  styles  of  casements  and  folding  doors,  and  it  is  uiclut  in 
excluding  draughts  and  preventing  observation  through  the  joint. 

0(tiKanifejoinislRg.  3)  in  common  use  by  the  joiner  the  following 
are  the  most  important.  The  milre  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  is 
so  well  known  as  to  need  little  description.  Although  simple,  it 
needs  a  practised  and  accurate  hand  for  its  proper  execution.  The 
common  milre  is  essentially  weak  unless  reinforced  with  blocks  glued 
into  tbe  angle  at  the  back  of  it,  and  is  therefore  often  strengthened 
with  a  feather  of  wood  or  iron.  Other  variations  of  Ihe  mitre  are  the 
mitrt  and  bull,  used  where  the  pieces  connected  are  of  unequal  thick- 
ness: the  milre  and  rebate,  with  a  square  section  which  facilitates 
nailing  or  screwing:  the  mitre  rebate  and  feather,  similar  to  the  latter, 
with  a  feather  giving  additional  strength  to  the  joint ;  and  the  ntilre 
poo»e  and  tonpie.  having  a  tongue  worked  on  the  material  itself  in 
pU«  of  tbe  feather  of  t£e  last-named  joint.  Tbe  last  two  methods 
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art  uied  in  the  bett  work,  and,  carefully  worked  and  glued,  with 
the  aMiaunoe  of  angle  blockt  gfued  ai  the  back,  obviate  the  neccs- 
■ity  of  face  Krews  or  naili.  TTie  keyed  miire  coiuiMs  irf  a  simpk 
nitie  joidti  wlucb  alter  being  glued  up  has  a  number  of  pair*  of 
saw  cut*  made  acroM  the  angle, 
into  which  are  fitted  and  glued 
thin  triangular  alipa  of  hard  wood, 
or  as  an  alternative,  piece*  of  brau 
or  other  metal.  Other  form*  of 
angle  jotnta  are  baaed  on  the 
reute  with  a  bead  worked  on  in 
such  a  poaition  as  to  hide  any 
bad  effect*  caused  by  the  joint 
opening  by  shrinkage.  They  may 
be  secured  either  oy  nailing  or 
screwing,  or  by  glued  angle  Uoclu. 

The  aaHUtiiu  a  nioit  imponant 
joint;  its  most  usual  forms  arc 
illustrated  in  li^.  3.  The  miire 
dcvelaii  is  used  in  the  best  work. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  ikivctati 
b  a  tenon,  shaped  as  a  wedge,  and  it 
ia  this  distinguishing  feature  which 

S'ves  It  great  strength  irrespec- 
ve  of  glue  or  screws.  It  is  invalu- 
able in  framing  together  jMncrs* 
fittings:  its  lue  in  dra^rs  espe- 
cially provides  a  good  example  of 
its  purpoae  and  structure. 

warpiHt  i*  Wide  Ba<trdt.—U  is 
Decenary  to  prevent  the  tendency 
to  warp,  twist  and  q>lit,  which 
board*  of  great  width,  or  several 
board*  ^ued  together  edge  to  edge,  naturally  possess.  On  the  other 
band,  swelling  and  shrinking  due  to  changes  in  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  must  not  be  cneclced,  or  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 
To  effect  this  end  various  simple  device*  are  available.  The  direction 
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of  tbe  annular  ringi  ia  ahemate  Iwanla  nay  be  feverted,  and  when 
the  boaida  have  been  carefully  imnted  with  tongues  or  dowels  and 
glued  up,  a  hard-wood  tapering  key.  dovetail  in  section,  may  be  let 
uuoa  wide  dovetail  at  the  beck  (fig.  4)-  It  must  be  accurately  fitted 
and  driven  tightly  home,  but, 
of  course,  not  gliied.  Battens 
of  hard  wood  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  fixed  either 
with  bard-wood  buttons  or  by 
means  of  brass  slots  ana 
screws,  the  slots  allowing  for 
-^j^  any  slight  movement  that 
■^^iz-i^^  may  take  place.  With  boards 
-^^3  of  a  substantial  thickness  light 
iron  rods  may  be  used,  holes 
being  bored  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  boards  and  rods 
passed  through:  the  edges  arc 
then  glued  u|).    This  method 

Vffl  .  _D»u.«»t«..  -t  w,_j--  very  effective  and  neat  in 
Fio.  4.— P«ventioB  of  Warping.     p^^^_  .p^daiiy 

•uitaUe  when  a  smooth  surface  b  desired  on  both  sides  of  the  work. 

Uoutdtnti  are  used  In  ioinery  to  relieve  plain  surfaces  by  itie 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  formed  by  their  member*,  and  to  orna- 
ment or  accentuate  those  particular  portions  which  the  designer  may 
wish  to  bring  into  prominence.  Great  skill  and  discrimination  are 
required  in  designing  and  applying  mouldings,  but  that  matter  falls 
to  the  qualified  designer  ana  is  perhaps  outude  the  province  of  the 
practice  workman,  whose  work  is  to  carry  out  m  an  accurate 
and  finished  manner  the  ideas  of  the  draughtsman.  The  character 
of  a  moulding  is  greatly  affected  by  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the 
wood  in  which  it  is  worked.  A  section  suitable  (or  a  hard  regularly 
raained  wood,  such  as  mahogany,  would  probably  took  insignificant 
u  worked  in  a  sorter  wood  with  pronounced  markings.  Mouldings 
worked  on  woods  of  the  former  type  m^y  consist  of  small  and  delicate 
members:  woods  of  the  latter  cUm  require  bold  treatment. 

The  mouldings  of  ioinery.  as  well  as  of  all  other  moulded  work 
med  in  ConaaaioD  wita  a  building,  an  usually  woikEd  inaccatdanca 


with  fuU-Hsed  detail  drawings  prepared  by  the  aitiUtecl.  atMl  are 
designed  by  him  to  conform  with  the  style  and  das*  of  building. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  moulded  form*  ia  common  use 
which  have  particular  names;  sections  are  shown  of  many  of  thcM 
in  fig.  5.  Most  of  them  occur  in  the  dasaic  architecture  of  both 
GrccKs  and  Romans.  A 
striking  distinction,  how- 
ever, existed  in  tlie  mould- 
ings  of  these  two  peoples; 
the  curves  of  the  Greek 
mouldings  were  either  de- 
rived from  conic  sections 
or  drawn  in  freehand, 
while  in  typical  Roman 
work  the  curved  compo- 
nents were  segments  of  a 
circle.    Numerous  exam- 

filcs  of  the  use  of  these 
orms  occur  in  ordinary 
ioinery  work,  and  may 
lie  recognised  on  refer- 
ence to  the  iUuBiratioiMi 
which  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood without  further  _  ..... 
description.  «0-  5-— MouHinga. 

Mouldion  may  be  dther  stuck  or  planted  on.  A  stack  mooldiiw 
is  worked  ^Erectly  on  to  the  framing  it  is  used  to  ornament;  a  pfaaled 
moulding  i*  separately  worked  and  fixed  in  position  with  nail*  or 
screw*.  Beada  and  other  small  mouldings  should  alway*  be  stuck ; 
larger  ones  ate  usually  planted  on.  In  the  case  of  moulding*  planted 
on  panelled  work,  the  naits  should  be  driven  through  the  moulding 
into  the  style  or  rail  of  the  framing,  and  on  no  account  into  the  pa  net 
By  adopting  the  former  method  the  pand  i*  free  to  shrink — as  it 
undoubtedly  will  do — without  altering  the  good  appearance  of  the 
work,  but  sdould  tbe  moulding  be  fixed  to  the  panel  it  witt,  when  the 
latter  shrinks,  be  pulled  out  of  place,  leaving  an  uns^ibtly  gap 
between  it  and  the  training. 

Floorini- — When  tbe  bricklayer,  mason  and  carpenter  have 
prepared  the  carcase  of  a  building  for  the  joiner,  one  of  the  first 
operations  is  that  of  laying  the  floor  board*.  Tbey  should  have  been 
stacked  under  cover  on  the  lite  for  some  considerable  time,  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  well  seasoned  when  the  time  to  use  them  urivcs. 
The  work  of^taying  should  take  place  in  warm  dry  weather.  The 
joints  of  flooring  laid  in  winter  time  or  during  wet  weather  are 
sure  to  Open  in  the  following  summer,  however  tightly  tbey  may  be 
cramped  up  during  tbe  process  o(  laying.  An  additional  expense 
will  tnen  be  incurred  by  the  necessity  of  ailing  in  the  c^iencd  }<Mots 
with  wood  slipa  glued  and  driven  into  place.  Boards  of  aarrow  width 
are  better  and  mote  expeaaive  tliaa  wide  one*.  They  may  be  of 
various  woods,  the  Unoa  genenUy  preferred,  on  account  itf  tfadr 
low  comparative  coat  and  case  «  worldt^,  beii^  yellow  deal  and 
white  deaL  White  deal  or  spruce  i*  an  inferior  wood,  but  t*  fre- 
quently used  with  good  results  for  the  floor*  of  less  impcNtant  apart- 
ment*. A  better  ffoor  is  obtained  with  yellow  deal,  which,  when  of 

Sood  quality  and  well  seasoned,  i*  la*ting  and  wear*  weB.  For 
oor*  where  a  fine  appearance  is  desired,  or  which  will  be  wbjected 
to  heavy  wear,  some  harder  and  tougher  material,  audi  a*  pstdi 
pine,  oak,  ash,  maple  or  teak,  should  be  laid.  These  woods  ate 
capable  dl  taldng  a  fine  polish  and,  finished  in  this  way,  form  a 
beautiful  as  well  as  a  durable  floor. 

Many  of  the  side  jcMnts  illustrated  in  fig.  t  are  applied  to  flooring 
boards,  which,  however,  are  not  usually  glued  up.  The  heart  side 
of  the  board  should  be  placed  downwards  so  that  in  drying  the  ten- 
dency will  be  for  the  edges  to  press  more  tightly  to  the  ]oasts  instead 
of  curling  upwards.  The  square  joint  sboulcl  be  used  only  on  around 
floors;  ifit  is  used  for  the  upper  rooms,  dust  and  water  will  drop 
through  the  crevices  and  damage  the  ceiling  beneath.  Dowelled 
joinlsare  open  to  the  same  objection.  Oneof  the  best  and  most  econo- 
mical methods  is  the  ploutked  and  Utngued  joint.  The  tongue  may 
be  of  hard  wood  or  iron,  preferablythe  latter,  which  is  stronger  and 
occupies  very  narrow  grooves.  The  tongue  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  bottom  of  the  board  as  is  practicable,  leaving  as  much 
wearing  material  as  possible.  Two  varieties  of  secret  joints  are 
shown  in  fig.  I.— the  tplaytd,  nbated,  grocmd  and  tanned,  and  the 
rebated,  pomrd  end  lemimed.  Owing  to  the  waste  of  material  in 
forming  ihe«c  jmnts  and  ihcextra  labour  involved  in  laving  the  bonrds. 
they  arc  costly  and  arc  only  used  when  it  is  Rquired  that  do  head* 
of  nails  or  screws  should  appear  on  the  nirface.  The  heading  joints 
of  flooring  are  often  specified  to  be  splayed  or  beveUed,  but  it  is 
far  butler  to  rebate  them. 

Wood  black  ficert  are  much  used,  and  are  exceedingly  aoltd.  The 
blocks  are  laid  directly  on  a  smoothed  concrete  bed  or  floor  in  a 
damp-proof  mastic  having  bitumen  as  its  base;  thi*  fulfil*  the  double 
purrKMc  of  preventing  the  wood  from  rotting,  and«caringtheblocto 
in  their  places.  To  check  any  indination  to  warp  and  rise,  however, 
the  edges  of  the  blocks  in  the  better  class  of  floor*  are  connected  by 
dowcts  of  wood  or  metal,  or  by  a  tongucd  joint.  The  Uocks  may  be 
from  I  to  J  in.  thick,  and  are  usually  9  or  la  in.  long  by  «  in.  wide. 

Parquet  floor*  are  made  of  hard  woods  of  various  hind^  laid  in 
pattern*  on  a  deal  sub-floor,  and  may  be  of  any  thicknes*  bnsa  \  ta 
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ti  n.  Cremt  cmic  ihouM  be  talnn  in  hyiac  the  wb-flooTt  e^edallr 
for  the  thinner  parquet.  The  boards  ahouU  be  in  narrow  width* 
of  ■ell-sea«oncd  stuff  and  wdl  nailed,  for  any  movencnt  in  die  sub- 
Boot  due  to  warpiiiK  or  shrinking  may  have  oiiastnHU  resolta  on  the 
paniiet  which  »  bid  upon  it.  Ptaled  patotttt  comiits  of  selected 
oara  mods  firmly  fixed  on  a  framed  deal  backing.  It  is  made 
in  settion*  for  easy  transport,  and  these  are  fitted  tooether  in  the 
nmrtnent  for  which  they  are  intended.  When  •ecuied  to  the  joitO 
these  form  a  perfect  floor. 

Skutinp.—\n  joinery,  the  skirtlag  to  a  board  fixed  anmod  the 
base  tf  mtemal  walls  to  forrn  an  ornamental  base  for  the  wall 
(see      7],  It  also  covers  the  joint  between  the  fkwring  and  the 
wall,  and  protects  the  base  of  the  wall  from  injury. 
Skirtings  may  be  placed  in  two  classes — those 
formed  from  a  plain  board  with  its  upper  edge 
cither  left  square  or  moulded,  and  those  formed  of 
two  or  more  sepaixte  memben  and  termed  a 
buiU-uf>  skirting  (fig.  6).  '  Small  an^  fiUeU  or 
mouldings  are  Mten  used  as  skirtings.  The  sldrt- 
ii^  should  be  worked  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  fixed 
with  the  heart  side  of  the  wood  outwards;  any  ten- 
dency to  waip  will  then  only  serve  to  press  the  top 
edge  more  closely  to  the  wall.    In  good  work  a 
groove  should  be  fonned  in  the  Boor  and  the  skirt- 
FlC.  6.— Built-  ing  tongued  into  it  so  that  an  open  joint  is  avcHded 
up  ^rting  should  shrinkage  occur.   The  skirting  should  be 
tongued    to  nailed  only  near  the  top  to  wood  ^unds  fixed  to 
floor..  wood  plugs  in  the  joints  of  the  brickwork.  These 

grouiMs  are  about  ]  to  1  in.  thick,  Le.  the  same 
thSckneM  la  the  plaster,  anc*  are  geiicrally  qilayed  or  grooved  on 
the  edge  10  (arm  a  key  for  the  ouster.  A  roiurti  coal  of  plasttr 
should  alsrays  be  Md  on  the  wail  behind  the  fCiniog  in  order  to 
prevent  the  space  becoming  a  harboiuage  for  vcmin. 
Dadas.—A  dado,  lika  a  skiiting,  to  uieftd  both  in  a  decorative 
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and  a  pnMecdve  wase.  It  ts  fflled  In  to  ornament  and  ptotect  that 
portioo  of  the  wall  between  the  cAatr  or  Jado  rail  and  the  skirtiofr 
it  nay  be  of  horiiontal  boards  battened  at  the  back  and  with  croM 
tongued  and  glued  joints,  presenting  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  or 
of  matched  boarding  fixed  vertically,  or  of  panelled  framing.  The 
last  method  is  of  course  the  most  ornate  ana  admits  0(  great  variety 
of  design.  The  work  is  fixed  to  rou^h  framed  wood  grounds  srfiicn 
are  naued  to  plugs  driven  into  the  joints  of  the  brickworL  Fig.  7 
show*  an  example  of  a  panelled  dado  with  capping  moulding  and 
akiniag.  A  picture  rait  also  is  shown ;  it  is  a  small  moulding  witii  the 
top  edge  grooved  to  take  the  metal  hooks  from  which  pictures  are 
hung. 

Walls  are  sometimes  entirely  sheathed  irith  panelling,  and  very 
fine  effects  are  obtained  in  this  way.  The  fixing  is  effected  to  rouan 
grounds  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  toe  case  of  dados.  In 
England  the  architects  of  the  Tudor  period  made  great  use  of  oak 
framing,  junelled  and  richly  carved,  as  a  wall  covering  and  decora- 
tion, and  many  beautiful  examples  may  be  seen  in  tne  rcmaininc 
buildings  of  that  period. 

H'uidanu.— The  parts  of  a  window  sash  are  distinpilshed  by  the 
same  terms  as  are  applied  to  nmilar  portions  of  ordinaiy  framing, 
bring  formed  of  rails  and  styles,  with  sash  bars  rebated  for  gtaxing. 
The  upright  ndes  are  jfyfei;  the  horiiontal  ones,  which  are  tenoned 
into  the  styles,  are  rails  (fig.  7}. 

Sashes  Aung  by  one  <^  their  vertical  edges  are  called  cattmeiUt 
(fig,  8).  They  are  really  a  kind  of  glased  door  and  SMnetimes  indeed 
are  used  as  such,  as  for  example  FrSnck  eastmatts  (fig.  9).  They  may 
be  made  to  open  ettber  outwards  or  inwards.  It  is  very  difficult 
with  the  latter  to  form  perfectly  water-tight  joints ;  with  those  openicy 
outwards  the  trouUe  does  not  exist  to  to  great  an  extent.  This 
lonn  of  a^ndow,  though  ahnott  npeneded  Id  England  by  the 
case  frame  with  hung  saslies,  to  ia  almost  nnivernl  tue  on  tbo 
Contiaem,  KarAsMrs  jftfnig  saslaf  mow  in  a  horiswital  direcdon 
upon  grooved  ranners  with  the  meeting  styka  vertical.  Tbqr  an 
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little  nMd,  and  are  apt  to  admit  draughtt  and  wet  onleM  efficient 
cliecka  are  worked  upon  the  nibci  and  frame*. 

Light*  in  a  position  difficult  of  accen  are  often  liani  on  ttntrt 
finols.  An  example  of  thii  method  i*  aLown  is  fi(.  8;  metal  fnvoti 
are  fixed  10  the  irame  and  the  iocket*  in  which  tneae  {Hvota  work 
are  icrewed  to  the  aa*b.  Mmrenent  is  effected  by  meao*  of  a  cord 


M*tmt»t.  CMtnbMf  (mE. 

Pic.  8.— Casemcot  window  fitted  with  thuttcra. 
fixed  M  that  a  ilight  puU  open*  or  cloie*  the  window  to  the  deelrcd 
extent,  and  the  cord  t*  tlicn  beM  ly  bdng  tied  to,  or  tvriited  round, 
a  unall  metal  button  or  clip,  or  a  geared  fanli^t  opener  may  be 
u*ed.  For  the  tide  *a*hc*  of  lantern  light*  and  for  uablea  and 
factorie*  this  form  of  window  is  in  gtntnA  use. 

In  the  British  Isiesand  in  America  the  most  usual  form  of  window 
ia  the  caiej  fnm*  vUk  double  ktmt  tiiding  lashtf.  This  style  has 
many  advantages.  It  is  efficient  in  excluding  wet  and  draughts, 
ventilation  may  ije  easily  regulated  and  the  lashes  can  be  lowered 
and  raised  with  ease  without  interference  with  any  blinds,  curtains 
or  other  fittings,  that  may  be  applied  to  the  windows.  In  the 
ordinary  window  of  this  style,  however,  difficulty  u  experienced 
in  cleaning  the  cKtemal  glass  without  assuming  a  dangerous  position 
on  the  sill,  out  there  are  many  exceltenl  inventions  now  on  the  market 
which  obviate  this  difficulty  by  allowing— usually  on  the  remon^l 
of  a  naall  thumb-screw  the  reversal  of  we  sash  on  a  pivot  or  tunge. 
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Fic.  9. — Details  of  French  Casement  to  open  Inward*. 
For  a  smalt  extra  cost  these  arraiwments  may  be  provided;  they 
wilt  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  clean  the  windows.  The 
cased  frames  are  in  the  form  of  tioxes  to  enclose  the  iron  or  lead 
weights  which  balance  the  sashes  (fig.  7),  and  consist  of  a  pulley  style 
— whicb  takes  the  wear  of  the  mums  and  b  often  of  hard  wood  on 
thw  account— an  inside  lining,  and  an  outdde  lining;  these  three 
members  arc  continued  to  form  the  head  of  the  frarae.  Tbesadiesaiv 
connected  with  the  weighu  by  flax  lines  working  over  meul  pulleys 
fixed  in  the  pulley  styles.  For  heavy  aatbeswitn  plate  glasa,  chains 
are  sometimes  used  instead  of  line*.  Access  to  the  weights  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  new  cords  is  obtained  by  removliw  the  pocket 
piece.  A  thin  back  lining  is  provided  to  the  sides  only  and  i*  not 
requintd  in  the  head.  The  aill  i*  of  oak  weathered  to  throw  off 
the  jnter.  A  parting  bead  separates  the  sashes,  and  the  inside 
bead  keeps  them  in  posiiion.  A  parting  slip  hung  from  the  head 
inside  the  cased  frame  separates  the  balancing  weights  and  ensures 
their  smooth  worlfing.  The  inside  lining  is  usually  grooved  10  take 
the  dbow  and  soffitlinings,  and  the  window  board  is  fitted  Into  a 

5roov«  formed  in  the  sill.  The  example  shown  in  fig,  7  has  an  extra 
eep  bottom  rail  and  bead;  this  enables  the  lower  sash  to  be  raised 
so  as  to  permit  of  ventilation  betsreen  the  meeting  tails  without 
causing  a  draught  at  the  bottom  of  the  sash.  This  is  a  conuderable 
improvenient  upon  the  ordinary  form,  and  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  nshe*  in  this  manner  i*  scarcely  greater. 


Baywindvms  with  cased  frames  and  double  hung  sasbea  afM 
require  the  eurdse  ai  considerable  ingenuity  in  their  Construction 
in  order  that  the  mulUons  shall  be  so  small  a*  not  to  intercept  nor* 
light  than  necessary;  at  the  same  time  the  sashes  must  woHt  easily 
and  the  whole  framing  b«  stable  and  strong.  The  sills  should  be 
mitred  and  tongued  at  the  angles  and  secured  by  a  band-rail  bolt. 
Frequently  it  is  not  deurcd  to  hang  all  tbe  sashes  <rf  a  bay  window, 
the  side  lights  being  fixed.  To  enable  smaller  angle  mullion* 
to  be  (ri>taioed,  the  cords  of  the  front  windows  maylx  taicen  by 
mean*  of  pulleys  over  tbe  heads  of  the  side  lights  and  attached  to 
counter-balance  weights  working  in  caiinn  at  the  junction  of  the 
window  with  the  smII.  This  enables  solid  angle  mullioni  to  be 
employed,  ff  alt  the  iiehis  arr  required  to  be  hung  the  difficulty 
may  be  surmounted  tiy  hjn^in)j  two  u'ihts  to  oni.'  ni  i^ht.  Lead 
weights  take  up  less  space  than  iron,  and  arc  used  for  htnvy  ashes. 

In  framing  and  fixing  skylighls  and  latilem  lights  ^f-'  - ifKtt  are 
is  necessary  to  ensure  the  result  being  capable  of  rcsi&iir^  rough 
weather  and  standing  firm  in  high  winds.  Clue  should  not  be  used  la 
any  of  the  joints,  as  it  would  attract  moisture  from  tbe  atmosphere 
and  set  up  decay.  ProviHon  must  be  made  for  the  escape  of  the 
water  which  condenses  on  and  luns  down  the  nnder  ude  of  the  glasa, 
by  means  of  a  lead>liaed  chaiutelled  raotdding;  prttvkled  with  isdc 
or  cop^r  pipe  outlets.  Tbe  skylight  stands  on  a  curb  raised  at 
least  6  in.  to  allow  of  the  exclusion  of  rain  by  proper  Hashing.  The 
sashes  ofthc  lantern  usually  take  (he  form  of^tixcd  or  hung  casements 
fitted  to  solid  mullions  and  angle  posts  which  are  framed  into  and 
support  a  solid  heatb  The  glazed  framing  of  the  loof  b  made  up 
of  moulded  sash  ban  ftWDeatO  Upa  and  iMgM<l  altBigBr  section, 
these  rest  on  the  bead,  pnqect^  well  beyond  It  In  order  to  throw 
off  the  water. 

Skulleri  lor  domestic  windows  hax-e  pi^tically  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  a  reference  to  the  different  forms  tney  may  takeisf^rt  rhips neces- 
sary. They  may  be  divided  iiito  two  classes — ihn~.>  Uved  to  the 
outside  of  the  window  and  those  fixed  inside.  Thi  y  m.iy  In  battened, 
panelk'd  or  formed  with  Iciuvreti.  the  laiitT  form  [idiniTtin::  air  and  a 
Ultlu  lii;ht.  External  shutters  are  gontrally  hun^  t  ■■■  means  of 
hlnKi'-;  1(1  ihe  fr;imo  of  the  window:  when  ihe  wintl  ,vv  s  set  in  a 
revfdl  ihifMj  hiiinL's  art-  ncrcs^irily  of  special  shape,  1  •  i-ij  of  larn 
pri.jL'iLlii..n  to  en.iLle  ilic  ^hulters  tn  f,iM  li-if  I;  ai-ain-t  ih.-  Iice  of  the 
wall.  Inlirnally  fixtd  stiiiitrr>  m.iv  Iji:  liinj;cxl  nr  mav  slide  either 
VerliLjIly  oHiorizontally.  l!in(:L'(l  folding  ijo\cd  rhiKTrr^  3IK  shown 
in  [he  illustration  of  a  casement  window  (fig.  8).  where  the  method 
ci  working  u  clearly  indicated;  they  arc  usually  held  in  position  by 
means  of  a  hinged  iron  bar  secured  with  a  special  caich.  Lifting 
shutters  are  usually  fitted  in  a  casing  formed  in  the  window  back, 
and  the  window  board  is  billed  tolift  up,  toallowthashititen  tobe 
raised  by  means  of  rings  fixed  in  tbeir  upper  ei^es.  The  shatters 
are  balanced  bv  weights  enclosed  w^th  casings  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed [or  double  hung  sashes.  The  panels  are  of  course  fUled  in 
with  wood  and  not  slaicd.  The  shutters  are  fixed  by  means  of  a 
thumb-screw  through  the  meeting  rails,  the  lower  sash  bcii>g  sup- 

Krtcd  on  tbe  window  board  which  b  closed  down  when  the  sashes 
ve  been  lifted  out.  Shutteia  sUding  horiiontally  are  also  used  in 
some  cases,  but  they  arc  not  ao  ooovcnient  as  the  fonns  described 
above. 

Skep-f r»nts. — Tbe  forming  of  d>o»fa>nts  may  almost  be  considered 
a  separate  branch  of  joiner'*  work.  The  dcmgn  and  construction 
are  attended  by  many  minor  difficulties,  and.  the  requirements 
greatly  varying  with  almost  every  trade,  careful  study  and  close 
attention  to  detail  are  necessary.  In  the  erection  of  »hop.fronts, 
in  order  to  allow  the  maximum  width  of  glass  irith  the  minimum 
amount  of  obstruction,  many  qxcial  sections  of  sash  bars  and 
stanchions  arc  used,  the  former  often  being  reinforced  by  cast  iron 
or  steel  td  suitable  form.  For  these  reasons  the  construction  of 
shop-fronts  and  fittings  has  been  speciatizcd  by  makers  bavirig  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  different  trades  and  with  facilities 
for  making  the  special  wood  and  metal  fittings  and  casings  necessary. 
Fig.  lOshcwsanexampleof  a  simple  shop-front  in  Spanish  mahogany 
with  rolling  shutters  and  spring  roller  blind ;  it  indicates  the  tvpicu 
construction  of  a  front,  and  reference  fti  it  will  inform  tbe  reader  on 
many  points  which  need  no  further  description.  The  London  Build- 
ing Act  1894  recjuires  the  followiiw  r«ulations  to  be  complied 
with  in  shop-fronts: — (i)  Insireetsora  width  not  greater  than  30  It. 
a  shop-front  may  protect  5  in.  beyond  the  externaiwall  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  it  Doongi,  and  the  cornice  may  project  13  in.  (3)  In 
■treats  of  a  width  greater  than  30  ft.,  the  projections  of  the  shajv 
front  may  be  10  in.  and  of  the  cornice  18  in.  beyond  the  building 
line.  No  woodwork  of  any  shop-front  shall  be  fixed  higher  than  25  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  public  pavement.  No  woodwork  shall  be 
fixed  nearer  than  4  in.  to  the  centre  of  the  party  srafl.  The  pter  of 
brick  or  stone  must  project  at  least  an  inch  in  front  of  the  woodwork. 
These  by-laws  will  be  made  clear  on  reference  to  fig.  10.  which  b  of 
a  shop-front  deigned  to  face  on  to  n  rood  more  than  30  ft.  sridc. 

Rming  shuUtTi  for  shop-fronts  ate  made  by  a  number  of  firm*, 
and  are  usually  the  subject  of  a  separate  estimate,  being  fixed  by  the 
makers  themselves.  The  shutter  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow 
strips  of  srood,  connected  with  e.u:h  other  by  steel  bands  hinged  at 
every  joint,  or  it  may  be  formed  in  iron  or  atecl.  This  construction 
allows  it  to  be  coiled  upon  a  cylinder  cMtaining  a  strongsprii^  and 
tMially  fined  on  atrong  bnckets  bebind  tbe  fascia.  The  shutter 
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b  fuUed  into  position  by  the  cdgca  worldni  In  racttl  groova  a  little 
undcran  inch  wide.  When  the  width  of  the  opening  to  be  doMd 
rendcnitnecetnry  todividetheihuitenintomorethanone  portion, 
croovet  movable  pilaiten  are  UMd,  and  when  the  ihutten  have  to  be 
lowered  these  arv  fixed  in  poution  with  bolt*,  the  chutter  working 
on  the  grooved  edge*  of  the  piUnert.  Sprin[  reiUr  eammu  btimdt 
work  on  a  limiUr  principle.  The  wrought'iron  blind  amtt  are 
cacMbk,  when  the  blind  ii  extended,  of  being  puihed  by  means  of 
a  iliding  arrangement,  and  Rxed  with  a  pin  ai  a  level  high  enough  to 
allow  (oti  pawengen  to  pai*  »ion%  the  pavmeiit  under  thea. 


The  latter  wodld  need  to  beworknd  and  fnmed  in  tbeahopand  fixed 
entire.  PoUihed  hard  wood  architrave*  may  be  secretly  filed,  i.*. 
without  the  head*  of  naila  or  icrew*  thowing  on  the  face,  by  putting 
■crewt  into  the  grounds  with  their  brads  slighilv  projecting,  and  hang- 
ingtbe  moulding  on  them  by  means  of  keyhole  s)ot!>  farmeain  the  back. 

L>oon  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  simplest  (orm, 
the  common  Udftd  door,  consists  of  vertical  boards  with  plain  or 
matched  joints  nailed  to  horizontal  battens  which  correspond  to  the 
raits  in  framed  doors.  For  openings  over  3  ft-  3  in.  wide,  the  door* 
should  be  furnished  with  braces.    Ltdttd  aid  bnutd  doer*  arc 
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Plaa  above  Stallboard. 

■Fio.  10.— Shop-front. 
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DMrt.-r External  doors  are  umialty  hung  to  solid  frames  placed 
in  the  reveals  of  the  brick  or  stone  ivall.  TTie  frames  are  reliatwl  for 
the  door  and  ornamented  by  mouldings  either  stuck  or  planted  tm. 
The  Jcmbs  or  pests  are  tenoned,  wvtigcd  and  glued  to  the  head,  and 
the  feet  secured  to  the  sill  by  stub  tenons  or  dowtls  of  iron.  Solid 
window  frames  are  of  similar  construction  and  are  used  chiefly  [or 
casements  and  sashes  hung  on  centres  as  already  described.  Internal 
doors  are  hung  to  jamb  linings  (fig.  7),  They  are  usually  about  in. 
thick  and  rebated  for  the  door.  When  the  width  of  jamb  allou'i  it, 
paoelling  may  be  introduced  as  in  ihe  cuample  shown.  The  linings 
are  nailed  or  screwed  to  rough  framed  grounds  t  in.  ii>  thickness 
plugged  or  nailed  to  the  wall  or  partition.  Atckitraves  arc  the 
border*  or  finishing  moulding*  t\!,iii  ^Tound  a  uindoit'  or  door 
Opening,  and  screwed  or  nailed  to  wood  grounds.  They  are  variously 
moulded  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  designer.  The  ordinary  form 
of  architrave  i*  shown  in  the  illustration  of  a  cased  window  frame 
(fig  8).  and  a  variation  appear*  in  the  combined  architrave  and  over 
door  fricK  aod  capping  fitted  around  the  sia-panelkd  door  (fig.  7). 


similar,  but  have,  in  addition  to  the  ledcet  at  the  back,  oblique 
braces  which  prevent  any  tendency  of  the  door  to  drop.  The  upper 
end  of  the  brace  is  birdsmouihed  into  the  under  side  of  the  rail  near 
the  lock  edge  of  the  door  and  crosses  the  door  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  be  birdsmouthed  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  rail  below,  near  the 
hanging  edge  of  the  door.  This  is  done  between  each  pair  of  rails. 
FranuaUdtrd  and  broicd  doon  are  a  further  development  of  this  form 
of  door.  The  framing  consists  of  lock  and  hanging  styles,  top,  middle 
and  bottom  rails,  with  oblique  braces  between  the  rails.  These  mem- 
bers arc  tenoned  together  and  the  door  sheathed  with  boarding. 
The  top  rail  and  styles  arc  the  full  thickness  of  the  door,  the  brace* 
and  middle  and  bottom  rails  being  less  by  the  thickness  of  the 
sheathing  boards,  which  are  tongued  into  the  top  rail  and  styles  and 
carried  down  over  the  other  members  to  the  botiom"of  the  door. 
The  three  forms  of  door  described  above  are  used  mainly  for  tem- 
porary  purposes,  and  stables,  farm  buildings  and  outhouses  of  all 
descriptions.  They  are  usually  hung  by  wrought-iron  cross  garnet 
or  strap  hinge*  fixed  with  *crew*  or  through  bolts  and  nuts. ' 
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Tbe  doon  in  dwellins-houiei  and  other  buildinft  of  alikecbuicter 

are  oamniofily/nunfil  axil  panelled  in  oiw  of  the  maoy  way*  pouible. 
The  framing  coruiiti  of  styles,  rails  and  muntiiu  or  mountii^, 
and  thew  members  are  grooved  lo  receive  and  hold  the  panelt,  which 
are  inierted  previously  to  the  door  being  glued  ana  wedged  up. 
The  oommoD  form*  are  doorm  in  four  or  six  rectangular  paneli,  and 
altfiough  they  may  be  made  with  any  form  and 
Dumber  of  panels,  the  principte*  of  contt ruction 
'  remain  the  same.  The  example  shown  in  fig.  7 
i*  of  a  Hx-panel  door,  with  oolection  moulded 
raised  panelB  on  one  tide,  and  moulded  and  flat 
paneU  on  the  other  (fig.  II). 

A  clear  idea  of  the  method  of  tointtng  the 
various  member*  may  be  obtained  from  fig.  Ii- 
The  tongues  ot  raised  panel*  should  be  of 
parallel  ttiickncM,  the  bevels  being  slopped  at 
the  moulding.  The  projecting  ends  or  iurHi  of 
the  styiei  are  cut  on  after  the  door  ha*  been 

II,  Forms  I'ued  and  wedged,  as  ihey  prevent  the  end* 

of  Panellinz.        '■^^  si>le«  being  damaged  by  tlie  wedging 
procec*. 

Where  there  is  a  great  deal  o(  traffic  in  both  directions  iving  doori, 
either  single  or  double,  are  uMd.  To  open  them  it  i*  necessary  limply 
to  push,  ine  inconvenience  of  turning  a  handle  and  ihutcing  the  door 
alter  pasting  through  being  avoided,  as  a  spring  causes  the  door  to 
return  to  its  original  position  without  noise.  They  are  usually- 
glaied  and  should  be  of  lubttantial  con- 
struction. The  door  is  hinged  at  the  top  on 
a  *leel  pivot :  the  bottom  part  tits  into  a  metal 
shoe  connected  with  the  spring,  which  is  placed 
in  a  bo K  fixed  below  the  noor. 

For  laree  entrances,  notably  for  hotels  and 
banks,  a  form  of  door  working  on  the  lumilile 
principle  is  frequently  adopted.  It  is  formed 
of  four  leaves  lixcd  in  the  shape  at  a  crou 
and  working  on  top  and  bottom  central  ball- 
bearing steel  pivots,  in  a  circular  framing 
which  forms  a  kind  of  vestibule.  The  leaves 
of  the  door  are  lilted  with  slip*  oF  india-rubber 
■t  their  edges  which,  fitting  close  to  the  circular 
framing,  prevent  draught*. 

When  an  elegant  appearance  is  desired,  and 
it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  keep  the 
cost  of  production  a*  low  a*  possible,  doors  of 
pine  or  other  *irft  wood  are  sometime*  covered 
with  a  Kiuer  or  thin  layer  of  hard  wood,  such 
a*  oak,  mahogany  or  teak,  giving  the  appear, 
ance  of  B  soUd  door  of  the  better  tnaterial. 
Made  in  the  ordinary  way.  however,  the 
shrinkage  or  warping  M  the  soft  wood  is  very 
liable  to  cause  the  veneer  to  buckle  and  peel 
off.  Veneered  doora  made  on  an  improved 
method  obviating  this  difficulty  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  bv  a  Canadian  company. 
The  core  is  made  up  01  (trips  of  pine  with  the 
Eiain  reversed,  dried  at  a  temperature  of  100* 
P.,  and  glued  up  under  pressure.  Both  the 
core  and  the  hard  wood  veneer  are  grooved 
over  their  lurfacea,  and  a  special  damp-resist- 
ing glue  is  applied;  the  two  portions  are 
then  welded  together  under  hydraulic  presauie. 
By  reason  of  their  construction  these  doors 
pouess  the  advantages  of  freedom  from 
shrinking,  warping  and  splitting,  defects 
which  are  all  too  common  in  the  ordinary 
veneered  and  solid  hard  wood  doors. 

The  best  glue  for  internal  woodwork  is  ifiat 
made  in  Scotland.  Ordinary  animal  glue 
should  not  be  used  in  work  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  it  absorbs  damp  and  thus  ha*tens  dcca^;  m  its  place  a 
compound  termed  beaumcniigue,  composed  ol  white  lead,  linseed 
oil  and  litharge,  should  be  employed. 

Church  Work. — Joinery  wotV  m  connexion  with  the  fitting  up  of 
church  interiors  must  be  regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  joiner's 
art.  Pitchpine  is  often  used,  but  the  best  work  i*  executed  in  English 
oak;  and  when  the  screens,  stalls  and  seating  are  well  designed  and 
made  in  this  material,  a  distinction  and  dignity  of  eflect  are  added 
to  the  interior  of  the  church  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
medium.  The  work  is  often  of  the  richest  character,  and  frequently 
enriched  with  elaborate  carving  (fig.  13).  Many  beautiful  sperimens 
ol  early  work  are  to  be  seen  m  the  English  Gothic  catbcorals  and 
churches:  good  work  of  a  later  dale  will  be  found  in  many  churches 
and  public  buildings  erected  in  more  recent  years.  Fine  examples 
ol  Old  English  ioinery  exist  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  Temple 
Church  in  London,  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  Haddon  Hall.  Specimens  of  modem  work  are  to  be  seen  in 
Beverley  Minster  in  Yorkshire,  the  Church  of  St  Etheldreda  in  Ely 
Place.  London,  and  the  Wyclitfe  Hall  Chapel  at  Oxford.  Other 
examples  both  ancient  and  modern  abound  in  the  country. 

Carvitii  is  a  trade  apart  from  ordinary  joinery,  and  requires  a 
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•pedal  abDitjr  and  aooie  artistic  feeling  for  ita  sneecMful  execatiiNL 
But  even  in  thia  work  machinery  has  found  a  place,  and  carved 
ornaments  of  all  descriptions  are  rapidly  wrought  with  its  aid. 
Small  carved  mouldings  especially  are  evolved  in  thia  manner,  and, 
being  incflmparably  cheaper  than  those  worked  bv  manual  labour, 
are  uaed  freely  where  a  rich  effect  is  desired.  EUborateiy  carved 
panels  also  are  made  by  machines  and  a  result  almoat  equal  to  work 
done  entirely  by  hand  1*  obtained  if,  after  machinery  has  done  all  in 
ill  power,  the  hand  worker  with  bia  chiwla  and  tottge*  puts  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  work. 

IroHnumttry.^la  refard  to  tbe  finishing  of  a  building,  no  detail 
calls  for  greater  consideration  than .  the  selection  and  accurate 
fixing  of  suitable  ironmongery,  which  includes  the  hinges,  bolts, 
locks,  door  and  window  fittings,  and  the  many  varieties  of  metal 
finishings  required  for  the  completion  of  a  building.  The  task  of  the 
selection  belongs  to  the  employer  or  the  architect:  the  fixing  is 
performed  by  the  joiner 
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Fig,  13. 


Of  ittisgM,  the  variety  termed  buUi  are  in  general  use  for  '■■"r^t 
doors,  and  are  so  called  from  being  fitted  to  the  butt  edge  of  ibeiloar. 
They  should  be  ol  wrought  iron,  cait-iron  butts  being  liable  to  snap 
should  thcv  sustain  a  shock.  Lifhig  buUi  are  made  with  a  removable 
pin  to  enable  the  door  to  be  removed  and  replaced  witliout  unsci«w- 
ing.  Riiini  btUlt  have  oblioue  joint*  which  cause  the  door  to  rise 
and  clear  a  thick  carpet  and  yet  make  a  close  joint  with  the  fkxir 
when  shut.  Hinges  of  brass  or  gun'mctal  are  used  in  special  cir. 
cumstances.  Common  forms  of  hinges  used  on  ledged  doors  are  tbe 
crois  farnet  and  the  ilrafr  There  are  many  varieties  of  i^ruf 
tiriHj  designed  to  bring  the  door  automatically  to  a  desired  poaitioa. 
Wit^  such  hinges  a  rubber  stop  should  be  fixM  on  the  Boor  orotha 
convenient  place  to  prevent  undue  sttain  through  ibe  door  bciag 
forced  back. 

Among  lechi  and  faiUninri  the  ordinary  barrrl  or  ioMr  bc^t  needs 
no  descnption.  The  ftuih  oarrii  is  a  bolt  let  in  flush  with  the  iaa 
of  a  door  The  eipaputieUe  is  a  development  of  the  tower  bolt  and 
extend*  the  whole  height  of  the  door;  a  handle  at  a  convenient 
height,  when  turned,  uuwting  bolts  at  the  top  and  bollom  simul- 
taneously. Their  chief  use  i*  for  French  casements.  The  padlock 
is  used  to  secure  doors  by  means  of  a  sla[dc  and  eye.  The  ilack 
lock  i*  a  large  rim  lock  with  hard  wood  caiing  and  is  used  for  stable*, 
church  doors,  &c. ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  dead  lock  oper)ed  only  by  a 
key,  and  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Norfolk  latch.  Tbe 
metoi  cued  rim  lock  is  a  cheap  form  lor  domestic  and  general  use. 
The  use  of  a  rim  lock  obviate*  the  nece«sity  of  forming  a  mortice 
in  the  thickness  of  the  door  which  is  required  when  a  mortice  lock 
is  used.  FinitT  plaitt  add  greatly  to  tl>e  good  appearance  ol  a  door. 
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and  pntect  the  pdntol  work.  Suit  fa^mtrt  are  fi>td  at  the  meet- 
ing raik  of  double  hung  tuhn  to  prevent  the  window  being  opened 
from  tie  out«ide  and  nervt  alio  to  clip  the  two  luhei  tighlly  to- 
gether They  thould  be  of  a  pattern  to  miit  the  attack  of  a  knife 
■naerted  between  the  railt.  Smk  lifu  and  ptilU  of  brav  or  bronie 
are  fitted  to  large  wbc*.  Ornamental  tiu<menl  lUyi  and  CaMenen 
in  many  different  metsli  are  made  in  numerous  design*  and  Myles. 
Fanlitht  tptntri  (or  tingle  lighti.  or  geared  for  a  number  of.taahe*, 
inay  be  dnigned  to  *uit  potitioni  difficult  of  acceM. 

The  folowing  are  the  principal  booki  of  reference  on  thii  ubject: 
J.  Cwilt,  EntyMpatdic  of  ArekiUclurt -.SiitcliRe.  Uodtm  Houi*  Cm- 
ttnKlunt:  Rivington.  NoUt  m  BnUdini  CoHUruclimi  (t  voU.);  H. 
Adama,  BuiUiitt  Comlrutlicn ;  C.  F.  Mitchell,  BuiUini  Coiutructum; 
Robituon,  ^rptnlry  and  Jiniury;  j.  P.  Allen,  Practuai  Buitding 
Cetiitnulimi;  }.  Ncwlands.  CarpnUr  and  JoiHtr'i  Airiilanl;  Bury, 
EuUsiattual  Woodwork;  T.  Tredgold  and  Young,  Jointry;  Peter 
Nicbobon,  CarfitnUr  and  Jointr's  Attiitant.  U.  Bt.) 

JOINT  (through  Fi.  from  Lftt.  junctum,  junftrt,  to  Join),  that 
which  joini  two  parU  together  or  the  place  where  two  parts  are 
joined.  (Sec  Joineby;  Joints.)  Io  law,  the  word  is  lued 
adjectiv&lly  sa  a  term  appUed  to  oblig&lioni,  estates,  &c., 
itoplyio;  that  the  rights  in  question  relate  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  parties  joined.  Obligations  to  which  several  are  parties 
may  be  ttKral,  i.e  enforceable  against  each  independently  of 
the  others,  or  Joint,  i.t.  enforceable  only  against  all  of  them 
taken  together,  or  Joint  and  smral,  i,e.  enforceable  against  each 
or  all  at  the  option  of  the  claimant  (see  Cuaxantee).  So  an 
interest  or  estate  given  to  two  or  more  persons  for  their  joint 
lives  continues  only  so  long  as  all  the  lives  are  in  existence. 
Joint-tenants  are  co-owners  who  take  together  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  same  title,  and  without  any  difference  in  the  quality  or 
extent  of  ihdr  respective  interests;  and  when  one  of  the  joint- 
tenants  dies  his  share,  instead  of  going  to  his  own  hetrs,  lapses 
to  his  co-tenanis  by  survivorship.  This  estate  is  therefore  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  ttnancy  in  common,  when  the 
co-tenants  have  each  a  separate  interest  which  on  death  passes 
to  the  heirs  and  not  to  the  surviving  tenants.  When  several 
take  an  estate  together  any  words  or  fatns  implying  severance 
will  prevent  the  tenancy  from  being  construed  as  joinL 

JOINTS,  in  anatomy.  The  study  of  joints,  or  articulations, 
is  known  as  Arthrology  (Gr.  hpBpor).  and  naturally  begins  with 
the  definition  of  a  joint.  Anatomically  the  term  is  used  for  any 
conneiion  between  two  or  more  adjacent  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
whether  they  be  bone  or  cartilage.  Joints  may  be  immovable, 
like  those  of  the  skull,  or  movable,  like  the  knee. 

Immovable  joints,  or  lynarthrtut,  are  usually  adaptations  to 
gn>vth  rather  than  mobility,  and  are  always  between  txines.  When 
growth  ceases  the  bonei  often  unite,  and  the  ioint  it  then  obliterated 
by  a  proceti  known  ai  Tynoilotii,  though  whether  the  union  of  the 
bones  ii  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  itoppagc  of  growth  is  ob«cure. 
Immovable  joint*  never  have  a  cavity  between  the  two  tmnes; 
there  ii  nmply  a  layer  of  the  tubitance  in  which  the  bone  hat  been 
bid  down,  and  Ihii  cemains  unaltered.  If  the  bone  ia  being  deposited 
in  cartilage  a  layer  of  cartilage  intervene*,  and  the  joint  ii  called 
synttumdreiii  (hg.  ■),  but  if  in  membrane  a  thin  lavcr  of  ftbrou* 
 ■  penicts,  and  the  joint  is  then  known  as  a  m/iv*  (fig.  2).  Good 


IFtC.  I.— Vertical 
section  through  a 
■ynchondrosii.  6.  ft, 
tne  t<n>  tKinesi  Se, 
tttt  interposed  car- 
tilage; J,  the  filirous 
membrane  which 
ptaya  the  put  of  a 
ligament. 


Fio,  a.— Vertical  section 
through  a  cranial  lutuie.  b,  b, 
the  two  bone*;  i,  oppodte  the 
suture;  t,  the  fibrous  mem< 
brane,  or  periosteum,  passing 
between  tne  two  bones,  which 
plavi  the  part  of  a  ligament, 
and  which  ii  continuous  with 
the  interposed  fibrous  nwnH 
brane. 


examples  of  ivncliondnMea  are  the  epiphysial  lines  which  Mpcrate 
the  cptjjiywi  from  the  shafts  of  developing  long  bones,  or  theoccipito- 
•phcnoid  tynchoiNlroHi  in  the  bate  01  the  skull.  Eum(^  of 
smiues  are  ptentiful  in  the  vault  of  the  skull,  and  are  given  special 
name*,  such  at  lutura  dentata,  *.  tenata,  t.  aguanKMa,  according  to 
the  plan  of  their  outline.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fibrous  tyn- 
arthroses,  which  differ  from  tuturet  in  that  they  do  not  synostOM. 
One  of  tbeae  it  a  ukindyletii,  in  which  a  thin  plate  of  one  bone  it 
>co«ivcd  into  a  tkx  in  another,  as  in  the  joint  between  the  ^henoid 


and  vomer.  The  other  it  a  peg  and  socket  joint,  or  gempkotit, 
found  where  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  fit  into  the  alveoli  or  tooth  tockeu 
in  the  jawt. 

Movable  joints,  or  diarthroset,  are  divided  into  those  in  which 
there  is  much  and  little  movement.  When  there  it  tittle  movement 
the  term  hall-joint  or  ampkiarlhroiii  it  uted.  The  timplest  kind  of 
amphianhrotiE  it  that  in  which  two  bone*  are  connected  by  bundles 
of  nbrout  liuue  which  pass  at  right  angles  From  the  one  to  the  other^ 
such  a  joint  only  diffen  from  a  suture  in  the  fact  that  the  intervening 
fibrous  liMue  it  more  plentiful  and  it  organized  into  definite  bundles, 
to  which  the  name  of  inUreittmu  litamenit  it  given,  and  also  that 
it  doei  not  tynoMose  when  growth  tlopt.  A  foint  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  syndtsmotit,  though  probably  the  distinction  is  a  mry 
arbitrary  one,  and  dependi  upon  the  amount  of  movement  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  muiclet  on  the  two  bones.  At  an  instance  of 
thb  the  inferior  tibiofibular  joint  of  mammals  may  t>e  cited.  In 
man  this  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  syndesmosis,  and  there  isonly 
a  slight  play  between  the  two  bones.  In  the  motisetbete  it  no  move- 
ment, and  the  two  txmes  form  a  tyn- 
chondiosis  twtween  them  which  speed- 

a becomes  a  synostosis,  while  in  many 
inupials  there  is  free  mobility  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  ftbiita,and  a  definite 
synovial  cavity  is  established.  The 
other  variety  of  amphiarthrosis  or  half- 
ioint  is  the  lympkytit.  which  differs 
from  the  tyndesmosia  in  having  both 
bonr  'rarlsrrrt  lined  with  cartilage  and 

b««ten  the  two  cdftiUge*  a  layer  of  FlC.  A.— Vertical  .ection 
fihro-camlaee.  the  centre  of  which  ottan  througfian  amphianhrodLal 
toficns  and  forms  a  tmall  synovial  joint,  ft.  ft,  the  two  bones; 
cavity.  Examples  of  Ihit  are  the  tym-  i.  r.  the  plate  of  cartilage 
physis  pubis,  the  mcywemal  joint,  and  «rticuUr  turfaee  of 

the  joints  between  the  bodtei  o(  the  each  bone-  Fc  the  inter- 
venebrae  (fig.  J).  ...    mediate  fibro-cartilage ;  /.  I, 

The  /rue  diarih'Otts  are  joints  m  the  external  ligaments, 
which  ihcre  is  either  fairly  free  or 

very  free  movement.  The  opposing  surfaces  of  the  bones  arc 
lin^  with  articular  cartilage,  which  ii  the  unotsified  remnant  of  the 
cartilaginous  model  in  which  they  are  formed  and  it  called  the 
cartitate  of  encntslmmi  (fig.  ^,  c).  Between  the  two  cartitaeet  i*  the 
joim  cavily,  while  surrounding  the  joint  is  the  cepiuU  (fig.  4,  J}, 
which  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  superficial  layers  of  the  original  peri- 
osteum or  perichondnum,  but  it  may  be  strengthened  externally 
by  surrounding  fibroui  structures,  such  as  the  tendon*  of  muicle*, 
wWh  become  modified  and  acquire  fresh  attachmenTi  for  the 
purpose.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  greater  the  intermittent 
■train  on  any  part  of  the  capsule  the  more  it  respond*  by  increasing' 
in  thickoeta.  Lining  the  interior  of  the  capsule,  and  all  other  parta 


Fio.  4.— Vertical  section 
through  a  diarthrodial 
joint,  b,  h,  the  two  bone*; 
(,  c,  the  plate  of  cartilage 
on  the  articular  surface  of 
each  t>one;  f,  f,  the  invest- 
ing ligament,  the  dotted 
line  within  which  repre- 
sents the  synovial  mem- 
bra iw.  The  ktter  s  is 
placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint. 


Fic.  5.— Vertical  lec- 
tion through  a  diarthro- 
dial joint,  in  which  the 
cavity  is  subdivided  into 
two  by  an  interposed 
fibro-cartilage  or  men- 
iscus, Fc.  The  other 
.letters  as  in  fig.  4. 


of  the  joint  cavity  except  where  the  articular  cartilage  is  present,  iW 
the  lyiwTuiJ  mtmbrant  {fig.  4,  dotted  line);  this  is  a  layer  of  endo- 
thelial celli  which  secrete  the  synovial  fluid  to  lubricate  the  interior 
of  the  joint  by  means  of  a  small  percentage  of  mucin,  albumin  and 
fatty  matter  which  it  contains. 

A  compound  diarlkrodial  joint  is  one  in  which  the  joint  cavity  is 
divided  partly  or  wholly  into  two  by  a  mtmucm  or  inttr-artitiiiar 
fibro-carlitap  (fig.  $,  Fc). 

The  shape  ofthe  joint  cavity  vanet  greatly,  and  the  different 
divisions  01  movable  joints  depend  upon  it.  It  is  often  aitutned  that 
the  structure  of  a  joint  dcterminei  its  movement,  but  there  is  tome- 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  movements  to  which  a  joint  ia 
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■ubject  determine  it*  shape.  Ai  an  enmple  of  thu  it  hai  been  found 
that  the  mobility  of  the  metacarpo- phalangeal  Joint  of  the  thumb 
in  a  laise  number  of  workins  men  i*  leM  than  it  1*  in  a  laifc  number 
of  women  who  uie  needle*  and  thread,  or  in  a  Urfc  number  of 
medical  student*  who  ute  pent  and  acalpeU,  and  that  tbe  diehtly 
movable  thumb  has  quite  a  differently  shaped  articular  surface  from 
tbe  Ireely  movable  one  (Me  }.  Anal,  and  Fhyt.  van.  446}.  R.  Fick, 
too,  hai  demonitrated  that  the  concavity  or  conveiuty  o(  the  joint 
surface  depends  on  the  position  of  the  chkf  muKles  which  move 
tbe  joint,  and  has  enuncatcd  the  law  that  when  the  chief  muscle 
or  muaclec  are  attached  dose  to  tbe  articular  end  of  tbe  skeleul 
dement  that  end  becomes  concave,  while,  when  they  are  attached 
far  off  or  are  not  attached  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  phalange*,  the 
articular  end  is  convex.  His  mechanical  explanation  is  innnioui 
and  to  the  present  writer  convincing  (see  tiandbiuk  dtr  CiUnkt, 
by  R.  Fick,  Jena,  1904).  Bernays,  However,  pointed  out  that  the 
articular  ends  were  moulded  before  the  muscular  tissue  was  differen- 
tiated (Uorph.  Jahrh.  iv.  403},  but  to  this  Fick  replies  by  pointing 
out  that  muscular  movements  beyin  before  the  muscle  fibres  are 
formed,  and  may  be  seen  in  tbe  chick  as  early  as  the  sec<md  day  of 
incubation. 

The  freely  movable  jdnta  (true  diarthroib)  an  claawfied  as 

follows:— 

(t)  Glidini  joinit  {Atlkrodia).  \a  which  the  articular  surfaces  are 
flat,  as  in  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones. 
(1 )  Hinge  jointi  {Gintiymus),  such  as  the  cHmw  and  interphalangeal 

jdnts. 

(3)  CondytM  joirUs  (Condytarthroiit),  allowins  flexion  and  exten- 
Hon  a*  well  a*  lateral  movement,  but  no  rotation.  The  metacarpo- 
phalangeal  and  writt  joints  are  examples  of  this. 

(4)  SaddU'ihaped  jcinli  (Arluulus  ttUaris),  allowing  the  same 
movements  as  thtr  last  with  greater  strength.  The  carpo- metacarpal 
joint  of  the  ihumb  is  an  example. 

BoU  and  tockil  joints  (Enartkrosii),  allowing  free  movement  in 
any  direction,  as  in  the  shoulder  and  hip, 

(6)  Phot-joint  {Trockoidtt),  aHowingonly  nNatioa  nnioda  hmgitu- 
dioal  ana,  aa  in  the  ndio-ulnar  joints.  , 

Embryology. 

Joints  are  developed  in  the  meMnchyme,  or  that  part  of  the 
m^odem  which  is  not  cofKerncd  in  the  fonnation  of  the  serous 
cavities.  The  synarthrases  may  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
delay  in  development,  because,  as  the  embryonic  tisstte  of  the 
mesenchyme  puses  from  a  fibrous  to  a  bony  state,  the  fibrous 
tissue  may  remain  along  a  certain  line  and  so  form  a  suture,  or, 
when  chondri&cation  has  preceded  ossification,  the  cartilage  may 
remain  at  a  certain  place  and  so  form  a  synchondrosis.  The 
diaithroKs  represent  an  arrest  of  develcqMnent  at  an  earlier  stage, 
for  a  part  of  the  original  embryonic  tissue  remains  as  a  plate  of 
round  cells,  while  the  ndghbouring  two  rods  chondrify  and  ossify. 
This  plate  may  become  converted  into  fibro-cartilage,  in  which 
case  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  results,  or  it  may  become  absorbed 
in  the  centre  to  form  a  joint  cavity,  or,  if  thb  absorption  occurs 
in  two  places,  two  joint  cavities  with  an  intervening  meniscus 
may  result.  Although,  ontogcnetically,  there  b  little  doubt  that 
menisci  arise  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  teaching  of  com- 
parative anatomy  suggests  that,  phylogenetically,  they  originate 
as  an  ingrowth  from  the  capsule  pushing  the  synovial  membrane 
in  front  of  them.  The  subject  will  be  returned  to  when  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  individual  joints  is  reviewed.  In 
tbe  human  foetus  the  joint  cavities  arc  aJl  formed  by  tbe  tenth 
week  of  intra- uteri dc  life. 

Anatomy 

JoUdt  ^  Ike  Axial  Skdaom. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  except  those  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  arc  separated,  and  at  the  same  time  connected,  by  the 
interverubrot  disks.  These  are  formed  of  alternating  concentric 
rings  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage,  with  an  elastic  mass  in 
the  centre  known  as  the  nucleus  pulposus.  The  bodies  are  also 
bound  together  by  anUrUtr  and  fosltrior  common  HgomenU. 
The  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  fits  into  a  pivot  joint  formed  by 
the  anterior  aich  of  the  atlas  in  front  and  the  IranMrse  litamcnl 
behind;  it  is  attached  to  the  basiocdpital  bone  by  two  strong 
loUraJ  check  ligamenU,  aitd,  in  the  mid  line,  by  a  feebler  middle 
duck  ligament  which  is  reguded  morphologically  as  containing 
tbe  remains  of  the  notochord.  This  altant»-axiat  joint  is  the 
one  which  allows  the  head  to  be  shaken  from  side  to  side.  Nod- 
ding the  head  ocean  1  tbe  tedpU^-^llatilal  jmut,  which  oonsisU 


of  the  two  ocdfdtal  condyles  leedved  Into  tbe  cui^ihaped 
artlculai  facets  on  the  atlas  and  luinuiided  by  capsular  ligi^ 
menta.  The  netuil  arches  of  the  vertebrae  articulate  one  with 
another  by  tbe  articnlar  facets,  each  of  which  has  a  capsular 
ligament.  In  addition  to  these  the  laminae  are  connected  by 
the  very  elastic  ligamenia  subjlafa.  The  spinous  processes  an 
joined  by  inters finna  Ufaauiito,  and  thcii  t^  hy  a  supras^mMa 
ligament,  which  in  the  nedt  it  continued  from  the  spine  irf  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  external  ocd)Htal  crest  and 
protuberance  as  the  Hganuntum  nuckae,  a  thin,  fibrous,  nediaa 
septum  between  the  muscks  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Hie  combined  effect  of  all  these  joiau  and  Wg»«»pti  U  to 
allow  the  qnnal  column  to  be  bent  in  any  direction  or  to  be 
rotated,  thotigb  only  a  small  amount  of  movement  occurs 
between  any  two  vertebrae, 

Tbe  heads  of  the  ribs  articulate  with  the  bodies  of  two  oon- 
tiguons  thuade  vertebttc  and  the  disk  between.  The  liga- 
menu  which  oonnea  them  are  called  cuto-cflUnif,  and  are  two 
in  number.  The  anterior  of  these  is  the  sidlate  ligament,  which 
has  three  bands  radiating  from  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  two 
vertebrae  and  tbe  intenrenfng  disk.  The  other  one  is  the  inler- 
articiUar  tigfimna,  whidi  connects  the  ridge,  dividing  the  two 
articular  cavities  on  tbe  head  of  tbe  lib,  to  the  didt;  it  ts  absent 
in  tbe  first  and  three  lowest  ribs. 

The  eo^o-^anseerte  ligaments  bind  the  ribs  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae.  Hie  tuftHer  enMrams- 
veru  ligamaia  binds  the  ned  of  the  rib  to  the  tiantvcne  pnoesa 
of  the  vertebra  above;  the  middle  or  tmerttsetiss  conaecta  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  tbe  front  of  its  own  transverse  process;  while 
the  poslerier  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  tuberde  of  tbe  rib.  Hie  iimer  utd  lower  part 
of  each  tuberde  forms  a  diartbrodial  joint  with  the  npper  and 
fore  part  of  its  own  transverse  process,  except  In  the  eleveath 
and  twelfth  ribs.  At  the  Junction  of  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages 
no  diarthrodial  joint  is  formed;  the  periosteum  simply  becomes 
perichondrium  and  binds  the  two  structures  together.  Where 
the  cartilages,  however.  Join  the  sternum,  or  where  tbey  Join  one 
another,  diarthrodial  joints  with  synovial  cavities  are  cstab* 
lisbed.  In  the  case  of  the  second  rib  this  is  double,  and  In  that 
of  the  first  usually  wuting,  Tbe  mesostemal  joint,  between  the 
pre-  and  mesostemum.  has  already  been  given  as  aa  firtiftfU 
of  a  svmphysis. 

Cemparalim  Anatomy. — For  the  convearity  or  concavity  of  tbe 
vertebral  centra  in  diRercnt  classes  of  vertebrates,  see  Skkletom: 
axial.  The  Intervertebral  disks  first  appear  in  tbe  Crocodilia.  the 
hitthest  existing  order  of  rmilia.  In  many  Mammals  tbe  middle 
fasciculus  of  the  stellate  upment  i*  continued  right  across  tbe 
ventral  surface  of  the  disk  mio  the  ligament  of  tbe  opposite  side, 
and  is  probably  serially  hotiMlogous  with  the  ventral  arch  of  tbe 
atlas.  A  simitar  ligament  joins  the  heads  of  the  ribs  dorsal  to  tbe 
diilc.  To  these  bands  the  names  of  anterior  (ventral)  and  posterior 
(dorsal)  conjugal  hfamenlt  have  been  given,  and  they  may  be  demon- 
strated in  a  seven  months'  human  foetus  fsee  B.  Sutton,  Ligamemts, 
London,  looa).  The  tigamtnltiM  ntukae  ts  a  strong  clastic  baad  in 
the  Ungubta  which  supports  the  weight  of  the  head-  In  the 
Camivoia  it  only  reaches  as  far  forward  as  tbe  spine  ot  tbe  axis. 

The  Jaw  Jotirr,  or  temporo-mandHmlar  artknletun,  occuis 
between  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
condyle  of  the  Jaw.  Between  the  two  there  is  an  interarticolar 
fibro-cattilage  or  meniscus,  and  the  joint  is  surrounded  by  a 
capsule  of  which  the  outer  part  is  the  thickest.  On  first  (^ning 
the  mouth,  the  JmoI  acts  as  a  hinge,  but  very  soon  the  condyle 
begins  to  glide  forward  on  to  the  eminentia  anicularis  (see  Skuu) 
and  takes  the  meniscus  with  it.  Thb  gliditig  movement  between 
tbe  meniscus  and  temporal  bone  may  be  separately  brought 
about  by  protruding  the  lower  teeth  in  front  of  the  upper,  or,  on 
one  side  only,  by  moving  the  jaw  across  to  the  opposite  side. 

ComparalixA  aatoiny.— The  joint  between  the  temporal  and  rean^ 
bular  bones  is  only  found  in  Mammals;  in  the  lower  vertebrates  ibe 
jaw  opens  between  the  quadrate  and  articular  bones.  In  the 
Camivom  it  b  a  perfect  bitue;  in  many  Rodents  only  the  amcro. 

Cisterior  gliding  movement  u  present;  wliile  in  the  Ruminants  the 
teialicing  movement  is  the  chief  one.   Sometimes,  as  in  the 
OmithoAyncbus,  the  mtniscns  b  ibsent. 
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Joimb  9f  tk»  Vpptr  Bxinmily. 

The  tUntt-tlanailar  orttetifafMM,  between  the  pratemum  and 
cUvicfe,  b  >  gliding  jMut,  ud  tUom  ili^t  iqnnrd  and  down- 
ward lad  forwud  tod  backward  movements.  The  two  bony 
surf  ICS  are  separated  by  a  meniscus,  the  vertical  movements 
taking  place  outside  and  the  anterioposterior  inside  this.  There 
is  a  wdl-marked  capsule,  of  which  the  anterior  part  is  strongest. 
Tbe  tw«  clavicles  arc  joined  acion  the  top  of  the  presternum  by 
an  inUrdaricular  ligamenL 

The  aeromio-^Jariadar  arlktilatioH  h  alto  a  glidiag  Jcrint,  but 
allows  a  swinging  or  pendulum  movement  of  the  scapula  on  the 
clavicle.  The  upper  part  of  the  capnk  is  atrongest,  and  from 
it  hangs  down  a  partial  mcnlfcns  into  the  cavity. 

CompanUM  ^mtoMy.— Bland  Sutton  renrds  tiie  Intcrdavlcular 
lipment  «»a  vestiwof  the  intetclaviele  of  Reptnei  and  Monotremes. 
iMmeniid  are  only  found  in  the  Primatei,  nut  it  mmt  be  borne  in 
mind  thai  many  Mammala  have  no  clavicle,  or  a  very  nidimentary 
one.  By  lome  the  meni«cui  of  the  ttemo^lavicular  joint  u  regarded 
ai  the  homotoEue  of  the  bteral  part  Of  the  interclavicle,  but  tne  fact 
that  it  only  occurs  in  tbe  Primate*  where  raovementi  in  different 
plane*  are  lairly  free  is  fuggestive  ol  a  physiological  rather  than  a 
morphological  origin  for  it. 

liie  SHOOXOU  joon  is  a  good  examide  of  the  ball  and  socket 
or  enarthtodlal  variety.  lu  most  striking  characteristic  is 
mobility  at  the  expense  of  strength.  Tbe  small  size  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  in  comparisoo  with  the  bead  of  the  humerus,  and 
the  great  Uzity  of  the  caps  ale,  favour  this,  although  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  slightly  deepened  hy  a  fibrous  lip,  called  the  fknoid 
Ugamtml,  nKtnd  its  margin.  The  presence  of  the  coraooid  and 
acromial  processes  of  the  scapula,  with  the  emico-^enmicl  Uga- 
maa  between  them,  serves  as  an  overhanging  protection  to  the 
joint,  while  the  biceps  tendon  runs  over  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
inside  the  capsule,  though  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  synovial 
membrane.  Were  it  not  for  these  two  extra  safeguards  the 
■boulder  would  be  even  more  liable  to  dislocation  than  it  is. 
Tbe  un>er  part  of  the  capsule,  which  is  attached  to  tbe  base  of 
the  cotacoid  process,  is  thickened,  and  known  as  tbe  coraco- 
humtroi  lifamiU,  while  inside  the  front  of  the  capsule  are  three 
folds  of  synovial  membrane,  called  ffeno-^nmeral  folds. 

ComparattM  Analemy. — In  the  lower  Vertebmtcs  the  shoulder 
i>  adapted  to  tupport  rather  than  prebention  and  i*  not  to  freely 
movable  a*  in  the  Primatea.  Tbe  tendon  of  the  btcepa  has  evidently 
Bunk  thiough  the  capsule  Into  the  joint,  and  even  when  it  is  intra- 
capsular there  is  usually  a  double  fold  connectinB  its  sheath  of 
synoviat  membrane  with  that  lining  the  capsule,  in  Man  this  has 
beea  broken  through,  but  mnaini  of  it  peraisi  in  the  s»p€TioT  gUmo- 
kammlfM.  The  middle  ^ai»-kiniural  jM  U  the  vestige  of  a  strong 
lif^mant  which  steadies  and  limits  the  range  of  movement  o(  the 
joint  in  many  lower  HammaU. 

Tlie  XLiow  JOINT  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  gjnglymus  or 
binge,  tbou^  Its  transverse  axis  of  movemi^  is  not  quite  at 
ri^taa^  to  thecenlral  axis  of  tbe  limb,  but  blower  internally 
than  externally.  This  tends  to  bring  the  forearm  towards  the 
body  when  the  elbow  is  bent.  The  elbow  is  a  great  contrast  to 
the  shoulder,  as  the  trochlea  and  capitellum  of  the  humerus  are 
closely  s^pted  to  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  }iead  of  the 
ra<fios  (see  Sceietok:  appcndiaUar};  conseqaently  movement 
in  one  plane  only  is  allowed,  and  tlie  joint  is  a  strong  one.  The 
capsuk  is  divided  into  anterior,  posterior,  and  two  lateral  liga< 
menu,  though  these  are  all  really  continuous.  Tbe  jmnt  cavity 
cpmmonicates  fitely  with  that  6t  tbe  snperlor  nuUo-oliuu' 
artfculatiotL 

Tbe  ndio^nar  joinSs  are  three:  the  upper  one  is  an  example 
of  a  pivot  joint,,  and  in  it  the  disk>shaped  head  of  the  radius 
rotates  in  a  circle  formed  fay  tbe  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  <4  the  ulna 
internally  and  the  aMeidar  tigomtrnt  in  the  other  three  <iuarten. 

TIk  middit  radio-^dmar  artiadatitm  ia  simply  an  interoiBeons 
membrane,  the  fibres  of  which  run  downward  and  inward  from 
the  radius  to  the  ulna. 

Tbe  wfericr  radio-idnar  Jnnt  to  formed  bx  the  disk-ahq>ed 
lower  end  of  the  nlan  fitting  Into  tbe  ah^tly  ooncave  sigmoid 
cavity  «t  the  radius.  Beknr.  the  cavity  of  tbto  Joint  h  abut  off 
faom  that  of  the  wriet  by  a  Irimiiidar  ihn-tartUag^  The  move- 
BMBtt  allowed  at  these  three  articulations  axe  oUled  pronation 
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tad  MpiutioB  flf  tbe  ndhis.  The  bead  of  that  btme  twists, 
in  tite  orbicular  Upinent,round  its  central  vertical  axis  for  about 
half  a  dide.  Below,  however,  the  whole  tower  end  of  the  radius 
circles  round  tbe  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  the  centre  of  rotation 
being  close  to  the  styloid  i»ocesa  of  the  ulna.  The  ladius,  there- 
fore, in  its  pronation,  describes  half  a  oooe,  the  base  of  which  to 
below,  and  the  band  follows  the  radius. 

Comparalit  AMolomy. — In  proaogimde  Hammals  the  forearm  ts 
usually  permanently  pronated,  and  tbe  bead  of  the  radius,  instead 
of  beii^  circular  and  at  the  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulaa.  is 
tranavenety  oval  and  In  front  of  that  bone,  occuoviiv  the  lane  place 
that  the  coronoid  praceia  of  the  ulna  does  in  Man.  Thii  type  of 
elbow,  which  is  adapted  wmply  to  support  and  progression,  u  best 
Men  in  tbe  Ungulata ;  in  them  both  utcnl  ligamenti  are  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  radium  and  there  U  no  orbicular  Ivament,  linco 
tbe  shape  of  tbe  head  of  the  ndiui  does  not  allow  of  any  iupination. 
Tbe  olecranon  procea  of  the  ulna  form*  merely  a  posterior  guide  or 
guard  to  the  joint,  but  transmits  no  weiriit.  No  better  txamjAe 
of  the  maximum  changes  which  the  use*  of  support  and  prehenuon 
bring  about  can  be  found  than  in  contrasting  the  elbow  ot  the  Sheep 
or  other  Ungulate  with  that  of  Man.  Towards  one  or  other  of  the$e 
types  the  elbows  of  atl  Mammals  tend.  It  may  be  roughly  staled 
that,  when  pronation  and  supination  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  are  poasiUe,  an  orbicular  ligament  appeaim. 

The  wusT  JOINT,  or  radio-carf-al  artindalmi,  lies  between  the 
radius  and  triangular  fibro-eartilage  above,  and  the  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bonea  below.  It  to  a  condyloid  joint 
allowing  flexion  and  extension  rotind  one  axis,  and  slight  lateral 
movement  (abduction  and  adduction)  round  tbe  other.  There 
u  a  well-marked  cajMule,  divided  into  anterior,  posterior,  and 
lateral  ligamenta.  llie  jdnt  cavity  to  shut  o&  from  the  inferior 
radio-ulnar  Jdnt  above,  and  the  intercarpal  joiou  below. 

Tbe  inUrearpal  jointt  are  gliding  articutotions,  ttw  various 
bones  being  connected  by  palmar,  dmal,  and  a  few  interosseous 
ligaments,  but  only  those  connecting  tbe  first  row  of  bones  ane 
comidete,  and  so  isolate  one  Jtdnt  cavity  from  another.  That 
pact  of  tiw  intetcarpal  Joints  which  lies  between  the  first  and 
seotHid  rows  of  carpal  bones  to  called  the  troMerie  carpal  joint, 
and  at  this  a  good  deal  of  the  movement  which  seems  to  take 
place  at  the  wrist  really  occuts. 

Tbe  carpthmetaca/pai  artiadations  are,  with  the  exceptira  of 
that  of  the  thnmb,  gliding  Joints,  and  continuous  with  the  great 
intercarpal  Joint  cavity.  The  carpo-metacarpal  Joint  of  tbe 
thumb  to  tbe  best  example  of  a  aaddle-shaped  {c&xA  In  Han.  It 
allows  forward  and  baAward  and  latenl  moveownt,  and  to  very 
strong. 

The  mdacarpo  pAolanftal  joinU  are  condyloid  joints  like  tbe 
wrist,  and  are  reroa^Ue  tor  tbe  great  thtdtncsa  of  the  pidmai 
ligaments  of  their  capsules.  In  the  four  inner  fingers  these 
glenoid  lifamenU,  as  they  are  called,  are  joined  together  by  tbe 
Iratuttrse  meUmrpal  UiameiU. 

The  inUrpkalangial  artiadalioiu  are  simple  hinges  surrounded 
by  a  capsule,  of  which  the  dnsal  part  to  very  thin. 

CMatarsfM  jlM^Miy.— The  wrist  joint  of  the  hiwer  Mammato 
allow*  less  lateral  movement  than  does  that  uf  Man,  while  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulaa  U  better  dcvelaped  and  u  recdved  into  a  cup-shaped 
socket  formed  by  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones.  At  the  lame 
timb  unless  there  is  prettyfrec  pronatbn  and  supination,  the  triangu- 
lar nbm-cartilage  is  only  represented  by  an  interosseous  ligament, 
which  may  be  continuoas  above  with  tbe  intero— eoui  membrane 
between  the  radiu*  and  ulna,  and  suggests  the  posiibility  that  the 
fibro-cartilaee  is  largely  a  derivative  of  this  membrane.  In  most 
Mammals  the  wrist  Is  divided  into  two  toteral  porta,  as  it  to  bi  the 
human  foetus,  but  free  pronation  and  supination  seem  to  cause 
the  disappearance  of  tbe  septum. 

JttitUs  »J  Ike  Lomr  Extremity, 

Tbe  nera-iumminale  artktdaHtm  constota  oi  tbe  tam-Oiac 
iriat  and  the  tacf^iatU  litamtnii.  The  former  Is  oik  of  the 
amphlartbrooesorbalf-joints  by  which  tbe  sacnun  to  bound  to 
the  ilium.  The  mechanism  of'the  human  sacrum  to  that  of  a 
auq)en»on  bridge  slung  between  the  two  pillars  or  ilia  by  the 
veiy  strong  potterior  taera-iliae  ligawuntt  which  represent  the 
cbidna.  Ths  axto  td  the  Joint  paasea  tbioa^  the  second  sactal 
vertebra,  but  the  lacnuB  to  so  neariy  boriamtal  that  the  weight 
of  tbe  bodyt  which  to  transmitted  to  the  fir^t  sacra]  vertebra, 
tends  to  tih  that  part  down.  Thto  tendency  to  corrected  by  tbe 
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great  and  mull  sacr»-3eiatic  ligMUHti,  lAIeh  fasten  the  lower 
part  of  the  aacrum  to  the  tubMOitty  and  tpiae  of  the  tochium 
reqMCtivdy,  w  that,  although  the  aacnun  ia  a  supetiaioii  bridge 
when  looked  at  from  behind,  it  U  a  lever  of  th^  fint  kind  when 
Ken  (ram  the  side  01  in  aagittal  aeaioo. 

The  pmhie  tymfkytu  ia  the  unioa  between  the  two  pubic  bonea. 
It  haa  all  the  cbancteriatics  of  a  qnnphjaii,  already  deaaibed, 
and  may  hxvt  a  small  median  cavity. 

The  BIT  JOINT,  like  the  shoulder,  ia  a  ball  and  socket,  but  does 
not  allow  such  free  movement;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
socket  or  acetabulum  ia  deeper  than  the  glen^  cavity  and  that 
the  capsule  is  not  so  lax.  At  the  same  time  the  loa*  of  mobility 
it  made  iq>  foe  by  Increased  strength.   The  capsule  has  three 
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Fig.  6.— CHMCtion  of  the  Hip  Jcant  from  the  front. 


thickened  bands,  of  which  the  most  imporunt  is  the  ith-ftmcral 
or  Y-ikaped  tiganutU  of  Bi^ow.  The  stalk  of  the  Y  is  attAched 
to  the  anterior  inferior  ^ne  of  the  ilium,  while  the  two  limbs  arc 
fastened  to  the  upper  and  tower  parts  of  tbe  spiral  line  of  the 
femur.  The  ligament  is  so  strong  that  it  hardly  ever  ruptures 
in  a  dislocation  of  the  hip.  Aa  a  plumb-line,  dropped  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  passes  behind  the  centre  of  the  hip 
Joint,  this  UgaineBt,  lying  aa  it  does  in  front  of  the  joint,  takes  the 
strain  In  Hao^  erect  position.  The  other  two  thickened  parts 
of  the  capsule  are  known  as  pubo-femcral  and  iscktc-ftmoral,  from 
their  attachments.  Inside  the  capsule,  and  deepening  the  margin 
of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  fibrous  rim  known  as  the  cotyMd  litameiU, 
which  grips  the  spherical  head  of  the  femur  and  Is  continued 
across  the  cotyloid  notch  as  the  transverse  litanuKt.  The  floor 
of  the  acetabulum  has  a  horseshoe-shaped  surface  of  articular 
cartilage,  concave  downward,  and,  occupying  the  "  frog  "  of  tbe 
horse's  hoof,  is  a  mass  of  fat  called  the  Hmersian  pad.  Attached 
to  the  Iiraer  margin  of  the  horseshoe,  and  to  {he  transverse  L'ga- 
ment  where  that  is  deficient,  is  a  reflexion  of  synovial  membrane 
which  form*  a  covering  for  tbe  pad  and  is  continued  as  a  tube 
to  the  depression  on  the  head  of  the  fcmui  called  tbt/ossa  aipitis. 
This  reflexion  carries  blood-vcasds  and  nerves  to  tbe  femur,  and 
also  contains  fibrous  tissue  from  outside  the  joint.  It  is  known 
as  the  HiameiUmm  km. 

Comparatim  >fMal0fl9.— Bland  Sutton  regards  the  Hic-femorat 
titamtnl  as  an  alttred  muKle,  the  •canaorius.  though  againtt  thi> 
is  the  fact  that,  in  those  taae%  in  which  a  •cantonua  u  present  in 
Man,  the  UpuawBt  ia  as  strong  aa  usual,  and  indeed*  if  K  wm  not 


there  In  these  casrs.  the  erect  poAlon  would  be  difficult  to  roalatafa*. 
He  also  looks  upon  tbe  Ufamemtmm  teru  u  the  divofced  tendoa  of 
tbe  pectineus  muscle.  The  wbject  requires  much  mate  iuvectjaa- 
tioD,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  iia  tendoasrhkbbas 
sunk  into  the  joint,  though  «itetber  that  of  the  pectineus  is  doubtful, 
rince  the  iatia-capMlar  tendon  cornea  Irom  the  ischium  to  Reptikk. 
In  many  Msmmais.  and  among  them  the  Oiaag,  there  is  no  ligamea- 
turn  teres.  In  others,  such  as  the  Armadillo,  the  stnicture  has  not 
sBidc  right  Into  tbe  Jolott  but  is  coooected  with  the  jwbo-feamnl 
port  of  the  capsule. 

Tbe  XNEB  jonrr  is  a  hinge  fomted  by  tfie  eondjte  and  tiedden 
of  tbe  femur,  tbe  patella,  aiul  the  head  of  tbe  tiUa.  The  capsule 
b  formed  in  front  by  theligaotentum  patellae,  and  on  each  side 
special  bands  form  the  lateral  ligaments.  On  the  outer  side  there 
are  two  of  these:  the  anterior  or  lonf  exUmat  laUrei  liiamemt  is  a 
round  oord  running  from  the  extemsl  condyle  to  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  while  the  poaterior  is  slighter  and  passes  from  the  same 
idace  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula.  The  internal  lateral 
Htamenl  Is  a  flat  band  which  runs  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
funui  to  the  internal  surface  of  tbe  tibia  some  two  inchea  below 
the  levd  of  the  knee  joinC  Tbe  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  b 
strengthened  by  an  oblique  bundle  of  fibres  running  upward  and 
outmrd  from  the  semimembranosua  tendon,  and  called  the 
potterwr  ligament  of  Windofc. 

The  intia-articular  structures  are  nunterous  and  intcfcsting. 
Pasting  from  tbe  bead  of  the  tiUa,  in  front  and  behind  the  ifrinc, 
ate  the  onMrlar  and  pa^erior  ameiat  ligaments;  the  fottncr  It 
attadied  to  the  outer  side  of  the  intercondylar  notch  above,  and 
the  latter  to  the  inner  side.  These  two  ligaments  cross  like  an  X. 
The  leadtwMrjUfw-cartilafst— external  ud  intenal— are  purtial 
menisd,  each  of  iridch  has  an  anterior  and  a  poaterior  conn  by 
which,  they  are  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  In  front  and 
behind  the  tjAat.  They  are  also  attached  routtd  the  margin  of 
the  tiUal  head  by  a  coronary  ligament,  but  tbe  external  one  b 
more  movable  than  the  Interaal,  and  this  periiapt  accounu  for 
its  cortmary  ligament  bdng  IcH  often  mptnred  and  the  1*^11  T'tf 
di^>laced  than  the  Inner  one  Is.  In  addition  to  these  the  externa] 
cartilage  has  a  fibrous  bsnd,  called  the  ligament  ef  Vrisherg, 
which  runs  up  to  the  femur  Just  behind  tbe  posterior  crucial  liga- 
ment. The  external  cartihwe  !•  broader,  and  fonnt  more  of  a 
circle  than  the  IntemaL  The  synovial  cavity  of  tbe  knee  nmt 
up,  deep  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  for  about  two  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  patella,  forming  the  bursa  snprapateUaris. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  patella  it  coven  a  pad  of  fat,  which  lies 
between  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  the  front  of  the  bead  of  the 
tiUa,  and  ia  carried  up  aa  a  narrow  tube  to  the  lower  maiflB  of 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur.  This  prolongation  is  known 
as  the  /i{<iiMei(JN«)i  mncosnm,  and  from  the  sides  of  its  base  firing 
two  lateral  fdds  called  the  ligomenia  alalia.  The  tendon  of  tbe 
popliteus  musde  b  an  intracapsular  structure,  and  b  therefore 
covered  with  m  synovial  sheath.  Tbeie  arc  a  large  number  ot 
bursae  near  the  knee  joint,  me  of  which,  cooumm  to  the  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  tbe  semimembranosus,  often 
communicates  with  the  joint.  The  hinge  movement  of  the  knee 
b  accompanied  by  a  small  amotmt  of  external  rotation  at  the  end 
of  extenuon,  and  a  compensatory  internal  rotation  during  flexion. 
Thb  slight  twist  b  enough  to  tighten  up  almost  all  the  ligamenU 
so  that  they  may  take  a  share  in  resbting  ovet-exteotion,  becauae, 
in  the  erect  position,  a  vertical  line  from  the  centre  of  gnvity  at 
the  body  pastes  in  front  of  the  knee. 

ComparatiM  Anatemy.'—la  some  Mammab,  cf.  Bmdypus  and 
Omithorhynchut,  tbe  knee  b  divided  into  three  parts,  two  coadylo- 

tibial  and  one  trochleo-pstellar,  by  synovial  (olds  which  in  Man  are 
represented  by  the  ligamentum  mucosuin.  In  a  tyfucal  Mammal  the 
cxlemat  temUHtw  cartHart  is  attached  by  tit  poMcrior  horn  to  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  lemur  only,  and  this  explains  the  Ufunrnt 
of  Wrisberg  already  mentioned.  In  the  Monkeys  and  antbrapOMl 
Apes  this  cartilage  w  circuUr.  The  semUnnar  (orliiaga  first  aniear 
in  the  Amphitria,  and,  according  to  B,  Sutton,  are  derived  ifom 
muscles  which  are  drawn  into  the  ^nt.  When  only  one  kind  <A 
movement  (hinge)  b  allowed,  as  in  the  fruit  bat.  the  cartibgrs 
are  not  found.  In  most  Mammals  the  superior  tibio-fibolar  jotnt 
communicates  with  the  knee. 

The  libio-fibutar  arlieulaliom  resemble  the  'radio-ulrur  in  positioa 
but  are  much  test  movable.  Tbe  superior  in  Man  is  usually  cue  otf 
ffmn  the  knee  and  b  a  gliding  joint;  the  ouddle  b  the  intcnaaaava 
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mmbiaae,  iMSk  tlw  lower  baa  bM  almdjr  med  u  u  ennple 
iif  ■  miiViinnMi  nr  lihmiw  hnlf  jnlnt 

The  AXXLE  JOINT  is  a  binge,  the  utng&Iua  being  received  into 
K  Utenl  uch  fonned  by  ^e-Jower  ends  of  the  tibt&  &nd  fibula. 
Backward  diilocation  is  prevented  by  the  articular  surface  of  the 
Bitrag^ua  being  broader  in  front  than  behind.  The  anterior 
and  posterior  parts  of  the  capsule  are  feeble,  but  the  lateral  liga- 
ments arc  very  strong,  the  external  consisting  of  three  separate 
fasciculi  which  bind  tlie  fibula  to  the  astragalus  and  calcaoeum. 
To  avoid  confusion  it  is  best  to  speak  of  the  movements  of  the 
ankle  as  dorul  and  plantar  flexion. 

The  larKdjoinis  resemble  the  carpal  in  being  gliding  articula- 
tions. Tltere  are  two  between  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  and 
at  these  iovenioD  and  evcision  of  the  foot  largely  occur.  The 
inner  arch  of  the  foot  is  maintained  by  a  very  important  ligament 
called  the  cakamtettavkuUir  or  sprint  li%amenl;  it  connecU  the 
sustentaculum  tali  of  the  calcaneum  with  the  navicular,  and 
upon  it  the  head  of  the  astragalus  icatt.  When  ft  becomes 
stretched,  flat-foot  resultt.  The  tanal  bones  are  connected  by 
dorsal,  plantar  and 
interosseous  liga- 
ments. The  Unt 
and  ikort  cakaiu»- 
aiMd  are  plantar 
ligaments  of  ^)cdal 
importance,  and 
maintain  the  outer 
arch  of  the  foot. 

The  tano-mOa- 
tarsal,  metalarip- 
pkalonieal  and  im- 
terfkalanf/eal  jaintt 
cloBcly  resemble 
those  <rf  the  hand, 
except  that  the 
tarso- m  e  t  a  t  a  r  s  a  1  AnHriK 
joint  of  the  great 
toe  is  not  saddle- 
shaped. 

Company  Ana- 

iMty.— Tbe  anterior 
famculua  of  the  ex- 
ternal bteral  Uga- 
nent  of  (he  ankle  ia 
only  found  in  Man, 
and  it  j>robably  an 
adaptation  to  the 
cTEci  poMtitn.  In 

f  nimala  with  S  long 

foot,  Mich  as         fni»in  lTiH«—.riiiiN>Mi^T»llnliMiifc«jl 

UnguUta  and  the 
Kangaroo,  the  lateral 
ligaments    of  the 

anlde  are  in  the  form  of  an  X,  to  give  peater  protection  agunst 
lateral  moventeot.  In  certain  roanwipMlsa  nbnxartilage  ii developed 
between  the  extenul  malleohM  and  the  astngalus,  and  [u'onnn 
froca  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  external  lateral  lament  of  the  anUe 
an  be  tnoed.  These  animals  have  a  rotatory  movement  of  the 
fibula  on  its  loos  axis,  ia  addition  to  the  binge  movement  ef  the  ankle. 

For  furtberdetaila  of  jointa  Me  R.  Fick,  Ho^Mmdt  dtr  Cekidu 
(lena.  1904);  H.  Morris,  Anatomy  ef  Me  JmMa  (London,  1879): 
Onain'SiGny'sand  Cunnimham's  Tat-^ki  of  Anatomy;  J.  Bland 
SnCtoa,  I^MMRl^  Jkm  Naiitrt  ami  Morphology  (London,  igoz); 
P.  G.  Patsonft  "  Hunterian  Lectures  on  the  Junta  of  Mammals,' 
jMHh  Amai.  V  Pky*.,  sxriv.  41  and  301.  (F.  C.  P.) 

Dnusn  akd  Imtcties  or  Joans 

.  Tbe  siTection  of  the  fcnnts  of  the  human  body  1^  specific 
diseases  is  dealt  with  under  various  headings  (RHEi;KATi8it,&c.]; 
in  tbe  present  article  tbe  more  direct  forms  of  ailment  are  dis- 
cusMd.  In  most  joint-diseases  the  trouble  starts  either  In  the 
synovial  Uolng  or  In  thn  bone  -  larely  in  tbe  attiodar  cartilage 
or  ligaments.  As  a  rule,  tbe  disease  bepns  after  u  iojuy. 
There  are  three  principal  types  of  injury:  (i)  tpnia  or  strain, 
in  which  the  h'gamcntous  and  tendinous  structures  are  stretched 
or  lacerated;  (2)  cootwion,  in  wbich  the  opposing  bones  are 


Fto.  7-— IMsiCction  of  the  Knee-joint  from  tbe  front :  Patella  thrown  down. 


driven  forcibly  tasetliCT;<3)dlBlotatIon.  ln«Udilbe  ardcular 
surfaces  are  separated  from  one  another. 

A  tprain  or  ttrain  of  a  joint  meant  that  as  the  result  of  violence  the 
ligaments  boldtiu[  the  bones  together  have  been  suddenly  stretched 
ot  even  torn.  On  the  inner  aspect  the  ligameot*  are  lined  by  a 
syno^^  membrane,  so  when  tbe  Ugameoto  are  streuhed  tbe  qmo- 
vial  membrane  b  oecesmily  damaged.  Small  blood-vesMls  are 
alio  ton,  and  bleeding  occurs  i«o  the  joint,  which  may  become  full 
and  distended.  If,  however,  bleeding  does  not  lake  place,  the  swell- 
ing is  not  immediate,  but  lynovitis  having  been  set  up,  serous  effu- 
sion comes  on  sooner  or  later.  There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  heat 
of  the  sunounding  skin  and  of  pain  accompanying  tbe  synovitis. 
In  the  Ga»  of  a  healthy  individual  the  effects  of  a  sprain  may  <|uickly 
pass  ofi,  but  in  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  person  chronic  synovitis  may 
obstinate^  remain.  In  a  penon  with  a  tuberculous  nisto^,  or  of 
tuberculous  descent,  a  sprain  is  apt  to  be  the  beginning  olKrious 
diKase  of  tiie  joint,  and  it  thoutd,  tnerefocc,  be  treated  with  continu- 
ous rest  and  prolonged  supervi^on.  In  a  perun  of  health  and 
vigour,  a  sprained  joint  should  be  at  once  bandied.  This  may  be 
the  only  treatment  needed.  It  gives  support  and  comfort,  and  the 
even  preswre  around  the  joint  checks  effiuion  into  it.  Wide  pieces 
of  adhenve  strapping,  layer  on  layer,  form  a  still  more  uselul  support, 
and  with  the  joint  so  treated  the  perann  may  be  able  at  once  to  u« 

the  limb.    If  strap* 
t(&v  ping  is  not  employed, 

the  bandage  may  be 
taken  off  frotri  time 
to  time  in  order  that 
the  limb  and  the 
j<Mni  may  be  mas- 
saged. It  the  sprain 
i*  ioHowcd  by  much 

?'ncivitit  a  plaster  of 
sris  or  leather  splmt 
may  be  applied,  com- 
plete rest  bring  s^ 
eiBcd  for  tbe  limb. 
Later  en,  bliaterina 
or  even  "  firing^" 
may  be  found  advia- 
able. 

Syrumiu,  —  When 
a  joint  has  been  in- 
jured, inflammation 
occur*  in  the  damaged 
tissue ;  that  is  inevit- 
able. Butsometioies 
the  attack  of  biflam- 
mation  is  to  slight 
and  transitory  as  to 
be  scarcely  notice- 
wmymymibAuUMva  *t>le-  ThU  is  specially 
hkely  to  occur  if  the 
joint-tissues  were  in 
a  state  of  perfect 
nutrition  at  tM  time 
of  the  hurt.  But  il  the 
individual  or  the  joint 
were  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  imperfect 
nutrition,  the  effects 
are  likely  to  be  more 
seriou*.  Aiarule.itis 
the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  fibrous  capsub  &f  (he  joint  which 
first  and  chiefly  suffers:  the  condition  is  termed  synoomt.  Syn^ 
vitis  may,  however,  be  due  to  other  causes  than  mechanical  injury, 
as  when  the  interior  of  the  jmnt  is  attacked  by  the  miero-orBanisms 
of  pyemia  (btood-pobonine),  typhoid  fever,  jmeumonia,  rneuma. 
tism,  |[onorrhcm  or  syplulit.  Under  judicious  treatment  the 
synovitis  generally  clears  up,  but  it  may  linger  on  and  cause  the 
formation  of  adhesions  which  may  temporarily  stiffen  the  j^nt; 
or  it  may,  especially  in  tuberculous,  septic  or  pyemic  infections, 
involve  the  cartila^M,  ligaments  and  bones  in  such  serious  changes 
as  to  destroy  the  joint,  and  posubly  call  lor  reaction  or  amputation. 

The  symptoms  of  synovitis  include  stiRiiess  and  tendemcu  in 
the  joint.  The  patient  notices  that  movements  cauae  pain.  ERu- 
Hon  of  fluid  takes  place,  and  theie  is  marked  fullness  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood.  If  the  inflammation  is  advancing,  the  skin  over  the  jomt 
may  be  flushed,  and  if  tbe  hand  is  placed  on  the  sMn  it  leels  hot. 
EtpedMy  Is  this  the  case  if  the  joint  is  near  the  surface,  as  at  the 
knee,  wnst  or  ankle. 

The  treatment  of  an  inflamed  jmnt  demands  rest.  This  may 
be  conveniently  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  light  wooden  splint, 

Edding  and  bandages.  Slight  compression  of  the  jmnt  by  a 
ndage  is  useful  in  promoting  absorption  ai  the  fluid.  If  the 
inflaimd  jtunt  is  in  the  lower  extremity,  the  patient  had  best 
remain  in  bed,  or  on  the  sola;  if  in  the  upper  extremity,  he  should 
wear  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The  muscles  acting  on  the  joint  must  be 
kept  in  complete  control  If  the  inflammation  is  extremely  acutc^ 
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a  few  kechet,  followed  by  ■  fomentation,  will  five  icKef ;  or  an  ice- 
bag  or  an  evaporating  lotion  may,  by  caiuinK  conMrictioa  erf  the 
blood-veaaeb,  leMea  toe  congeation  of  the  part  and  the  aMociated 
paia  A»  the  inBammation  U  paaBog  oa,  maauge  of  the  Umb 
aod  o(  the  joint  will  prove  uitfuL  If  the  inAammation  la  long 
continued,  tne  limb  must  still  be  kept  at  rest.  By  this  time  it  may 
be  found  that  some  other  material  for  the  retentive  appatatui  la 
more  convenient  and  Comfortable,  as,  for  inrtance,  undreiaed 
feather  which  baa  been  moulded  on  wet  and  allowed  to  dry  and 
hanfen;  poco-plaatic  felt.  lAidi  haa  baea  aoftetied  by  heat  and 
applied  hn|k  or  hwwflaaiial  which  has  baca  dipped  In  a  creamy 
minun  of  ^itaMf-Paria  aad  water,  and  McOicd  by  a  bandage. 

ChmtU  DiuoM  ^  a  nuy  be  the  tailing  off  of  an  acute 
affection,  and  under  the  influenw  of  alternate  douchinga  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  of  counter^rritation  by  blistering  or  "  finng,"  and  of 
massage,  it  may  eventually  clear  up,  c^iedally  if  the  general  health 
of  the  individual  it  looked  after.  But  U  chronic  disease  lingen  in 
the  joint  of  a  child  or  young  person^  the  pnbalnlity  of  its  being  under 
the  influence  of  tubeimloua  infection  most  be  considered.  In  such 
a  case  prolonged  and  absolute  rest  is  the  one  thing  neceMary.  If 
the  duease  be  in  the  hip,  knee,  ankle  or  foot,  the  patient  may  be 
fitted  with  an  appr^»r&te  Thomas's  splint  and  allowed  to  walk 
about,  for  it  is  highly  important  to  have  these  patients  out  in  the 
fiesh  air.  If  the  disease  be  in  the  dwulder,  elbow,  wrist  or  hand, 
a  leather  or  poro-phutic  splint  riiouM  be  monkicd  on.  and  the  am 
worn  in  a  slihg.  There  must  bt  no  huny;  conrskscence  will  needs 
be  slow.  And  if  the  child  can  b«  sent  to  a  bnciBg  MB-iide  place  it 
will  be  much  in  his  favour. 

As  the  disease  clean  up,  the  surface  heat,  the  palna  aitd  the  tender- 
ness having  disapptaied,  and  the  Joint  having  so  diminished  in  um 
as  to  be  scarcely  laigcr  than  its  fellow—though  the  wasting  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  may  cause  it  still  to  appear  considerably  en- 
brnd — the  splint  may  be  gradually  left  oft.  This  remiiuon  may 
be  lor  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day:  then  every  ether  night; 
then  event  other  day,  and  so  on,  the  freooom  bdiv  V'^'A  Ihtfe  by 
little,  and  the  MuteoawatdUtK  the  can  caRftdly.  On  the  lUghtcst 
Indication  of  return  tS  trouole,  the  former  icetifctlve  meaaurea 
must  be  again  resorted  to.  Maaaage  and  gantlc  eaereiiM  aim  be 
riven  day  by  day,  but  then  must  be  no  thought  o(  "ImaUagdown 
the  stiffness.  Many  a  joint  has  in  such  drcumstaoces  been  wrecked 
by  the  manipulations  of  a  "  bone-setter." 

Permanent  Stiffneu. — During  the  treatment  of  a  caae  of  chronk 
disease  of  a  joint,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  joint 
will  be  left  permanently  stiff.  People  have  the  idea  that  if  an  in- 
flamed joint  is  kept  long  on  a  splint,  it  may  eventually  be  found 
permanently  stiiT.  Ana  this  is  quite  corrvct.  But  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  the  reil  of  the  inflamed  joint  which 
causes  the  stiSneas.  The  matter  should  be  put  thus:  in  tuber- 
culous and  other  forms  of  chronic  disease  stiffness  may  ensue  in 
spite  of  long-continued  rest.  It  is  the  destructive  disease,  not  the 
enforced  rest  which  causes  it ;  for  inflammation  of  a  joint  rest  is 
absolutely  neccMary. 

The  Cautu  oj  permanent  Stiffness  are  the  destructive  chanRS 
wrought  by  the  inflammation.  In  one  case  it  may  be  that  the 
synovial  membrane  is  so  far  destroyed  by  the  tuberculous  or  septic 
invasion  that  its  future  UKfuInesa  i*  lost,  and  the  joint  ever  after- 
ward* creaks  at  its  WOTk  and  cauly  becomes  tired  and  painful.  Thus 
the  joint  is  crippled  but  not  destroyed.  In  another  case  the  liga- 
ments and  the  cartilages  are  implicated  as  well  as  the  synovia] 
membrane,  and  when  tnc  disease  clean  up,  the  boites  are  num  or 
less  locked,  only  a  small  range  of  motion  beu^  left,  which  forcible 
flexitm  and  other  methods  of  vigorous  tieatment  are  unabk  materi- 
ally to  improve,  la  another  set  o(  cases  the  iaBaaunatory  germs 
quick^  destroy  the  soft  tianiea  of  the  jdat,  and  then  bvaoe  the 
bones,  and,  the  dtsease  having  at  last  cone  to  an  end.  the  acrftencd 
ends  of  the  bones  solidly  jdn  together  like  the  broken  fragments  in 
Mmple  fracture.  As  a  mnlt.  oaacoiM  solidification  of  the  jtMnt 
(sfnoilosit)  ensues  witbont,  of  course,  tbe  possibiUty  of  any  move- 
ment. And,  inasmuch  as  the  surgeon  cannot  tell  In  any  case  whether 
the  disease  may  not  advance  in  ttiisdbcction.  he  »  caicful  to  place 
the  limb  in  that  position  in  which  it  wOl  be  most  useful  if  the  bony 
-union  sbotdd  occur.  Thus,  tbe  leg  is  kept  straight,  aad  the  elbow 
bent. 

In  the  course  of  a  tuberculous  or  other  chroidc  disease ota  joint, 
the  germs  of  septic  disease  ma^  And  access  to  the  inflamed  area, 
throurii  a  wound  or  ulceration  mto  tbe  joint,  or  by  the  germs  being 
carried  thither  by  the  blood-stream.  Ajoint-akieeu  results,  which 
has  to  be  treated  by  inciston  and  fomentations.  If  chronic  suppura- 
tion continues,  it  may  become  necessary  to  scrape  out  or  to  excise 
the  joint,  or  even  to  amputate  the  limb.  And  if  tubercutous  disease 
of  tnc  joint  b  steadily  progresMiig  in  apite  of  treatment,  vigorous 
measures  may  be  needed  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  quietly  ulcerating 
its  way  out  and  thus  inviting  the  entnooe  of  leptic  germs.  The 
fluid  may  need  to  be  drawn  oflby  aspiration,  and  direct  treatment  of 
the  diieaied  synovial  membrane  may  be  undertaken  by  injections 
ol  chloride  of  sine  or  some  other  reagent.  Or  the  joint  may  need 
tcrapine  out  with  a  sharp  spoon  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the 
tubeiculou*  material.  Later,  excision  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
or  in  extieme  cavs,  amputation.  But  before  these  measures  are 
considered.  A.  C.  G.  Bier's  method  of  treatment  by  paasive  coago- 


tion,  and  tbe  treatment  by  aemm  Injection,  wit!  prabably  have  been 
tried.  If  a  jobt  is  left  permanently  stiff  in  an  awlcward  and  tisdeas 
position,  tbe  limb  mav  be  greatly  improved  by  excision  of  tbe  joint. 
Thus,  if  the  knee  is  left  bent  and  the  joint  is  excised  a  useful,  stiaigbt 
limb  may  be  obtained,  somewhat  shortened,  and,  of  course,  per- 
manently stiff.  If  after  disease  of  the  hip-joint  the  thigh  remain* 
fixed  in  a  faulty  position,  it  may  be  browht  down  strakht  by  divid- 
ing tbe  bone  near  the  upper  end.  A  stiff  shoulder  or  dhow  may  be 
convertad  Into  a  useful,  oovabla  Jdnt  by  exciaioo  gf  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bonca. 

A  iHf  jsAtf  may  nmAt  am  Am  iMulf  <rf  Imij  wmhwi^  'pfltinma- 
tion;  tbe  uaustd  muscles  are  wasted  aad  the  joint  in  fwnirqiir  nn 
looks  larger  Careful  measurement,  however,  nay  ibow  that  It  la 
not  materially  larger  than  its  fellow,  Aad  though  all  teodcncaa 
may  have  passed  away,  and  though  tbe  neighbouriiig  skin  b  ao 
bnger  hot,  still  the  joint  remains  etifl  and  uselesa.  No  in  us  use 
being  made  under  the  influence  td  masaagc,  or  of  gentle  '■■nieit, 
tbe  surgeon  may  advise  that  the  lingering  adhesion  be  broken  dows 
under  an  anaesthetic,  after  which  the  function  of  tbe  joiat  may 
quickly  return. 

Thoe  are  the  cases  over  which  the  "  bone-setter "  secnies  hk 


greatest  triumphs.  A  (|ualified  practitioner  may  have  been  for 
months  judicioutly  treating  an  inflamed  joint  by  rest,  and  then  feels 
a  hesitation  with  regard  to  auddeqly  flexing  the  stiffened  limb. 
The  "  bone-setter,"  however,  haa  no  such  qualms,  and  when  the 
case  passes  out  of  the  bands  of  the  perhaps  over«areful  surgeon,  the 
unqualified  pactitkxier  (because  he,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
knows  nothing)  feara  nothing,  and,  breaking  down  mflammatory 
adhesions,  sets  tbe  joint  free.  And  his  manipulations  prove  trium^ 
antly  successful.  But,  knowing  nothing  and  fearing  nothing,  he  » 
apt  to  do  grievous  harm  in  carrying  out  bis  rough  treatment  in  otber 
cases.  MaUgnant  disease  at  the  end  of  a  bone  (sarcoma),  tubcr- 
cidosis  of  a  joint,  and  a  joint  stiffened  by  old  inflammation  are 
to  him  the  same  thing.  "  A  Mnall  brnie  is  out  of  tdace,"  or,  "  The 
bone  is  out  of  its  socket;  It  has  never  been  put  in,  and.a  brcaUng 
down  of  everything  that  resists  hia  force  is  the  resuH  of  the  case 
being  taken  to  him.  For  the  "  bone-setter  "  has  only  one  line  of 
treatment.  Of  the  Improvement  which  be  often  effects  as  if  by  magic 
the  publk  are  toM  much.  Of  the  cases  over  which  tbe  doctor  baa 
been  too  bi^  devoting  sidll  and  ore.  aad  which  are  set  free  by  the 
"  bone-setter,"  everybody  hear»— and  aonetimea  to  the  discomfit  un 
of  the  medic^  man.  But  of  the  case*  in  nUxh  irTnar^>te  dainaM 
foUowa  his  vigorous  manipulation  nothing  u  said — of  his  twopi 
lusge  of  a  tuberculous  hip,  or  of  a  sarcomatous  aboukkr-jotnt, 
and^of  the  inevitable  disaster  and  disappMntment,  those  moat  caa> 
cemedareleaxt  inclined  to  talk  I  A  praaical  surgeon  with  conaio^ 
sense  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  bone-sener." 

SMeumatM  Artkrilis,  or  chronic  Ojlev^lMrUit,  is  generally  found 
in  persons  beyond  middle  age;  but  it  is  not  rare  in  young 


thougl^  with  them  h  need  not  be  the  pn^ressive  disease  which  it 
too  often  is  in  their  elders.  It  is  an  obscure  affection  of  the  cartila^ 
covering  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  it  eventually  involves 
the  bones  and  the  ligamenta.  A  favourite  jmnt  for  it  is  the  knee 
or  hip,  and  when  one  large  joint  is  thus  affected  the  other  j<unts  may 
escape.  But  when  the  nands  or  feet  are  implicated  pretty  neariy 
all  the  small  j<Mnts  are  apt  to  suffer.  Whether  the  joint  u  large  or 
small,  the  cartilage*  wear  awav  and  new  bone  is  developed  about  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  ao  diat  tne  joint  is  large  and  mu-shapen,  tbe 
fingere  briiw  knotted  and  the  hand*  deformed.  When  the  spine 
is  aSected  it  becomes  bowed  and  stiff.  This  b  the  disease  which 
has  crippled  the  people  bi  the  workhouses  and  alraabouies, 
and  with  diem  it  ia  steadily  progressive^  Its  euly  dgn*  are  stiSnesa 
and  creaking  or  cracking  in  the  jolnt«  with  discomfort  aad  pate 
after  eaercise,  and  with  a  little  effusion  fnto  tbe  capsule  of  tbe  joiat. 
A*  regard*  ^raiment,  medicine*  are  of  no  great  value.  Wet.coM  and 
damp  bdng  bad  for  the  patient,  he  should  be.  if  poedble,  got  into 
a  dry,  brignt,  ranny  place,  and  he  abould  dreaa  warmly.  Perhaps 
there  i*  no  better  place  for  him  in  the  winter  than  Assuan.  Cairo 
is  not  so  suitable  a*  it  used  to  be  before  the  dam  was  made,  when 
it*  climate  was  drier.  For  the  spring  and  summer  certain  British  and 
Continental  watering-places  serve  well.  But  if  this  luxury  cannot 
be  afforded,  the  patient  must  make  himself  a*  bappy  as  he  can  with 
Rich  hot  douchinp  and  massage  a*  be  can  obtain,  keeping  btmsetf 
warm,  and  his  jmnts  covered  by  flannel  bandages  and  rubbed  with 
stimulating  liniments.  In  peo^e  advanced  or  advancing  in  years, 
the  disease,  as  a  rule,  get*  slo«-ty  worse,  sometimes  very  slowly, 
but  sometimes  rapidly,  especially  when  its  make*  its  appearance  in 
the  hip,  shoulder  or  knee  as  the  result  of  an  injury.  In  young  penile, 
however,  its  course  may  be  cut  short  by  attention  being  given  to  the 
principles  stated  above 

CAarf^CiDuMMresemblesosteo-arthritisinthat  itcauseadestruc- 
tion  of  a  joint  and  greatly  deforms  it.  Tbe  deformity,  however, 
comes  on  rajjidly  and  without  pain  or  tenderness.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  tfie  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy,  and  depends  upon 
disease  of  the  nerve*  which  preude  over  the  nutrition  of  the  joint*. 
It  is  incurable. 

A  Loose  CartHate,  or  a  DutiaceA  Carlilate  in  ike  Knet  Joint  is  apt  to 
become  caught  in  the  hinge  between  the  thich  bone  and  the  leg  boiK. 
and  by  causing  a  sudden  stretching  of  lhe1i{;amcnts  of  the  jomt  to 
give  rise  to  intense  join.   When  this  happens  tbe  individiial  is 
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Apt  to  be  llirawn  down  u  be  nllcB.  for  it  cemci  «a  Willi  gKftt  Middeti- 
oeM.  And  thut  be  leeb  binMlf  la  be  tn  a  condition  of  perpetual 
imccurity.  After  the  joint  hu  tbiis  com  wranc,  bleeding  ind 
•eroiu  eatwion  take  place  into  it,  and  K  bccomei  greatly  •wollen. 
And  if  the  cartilage  Kill  remain*  in  the  grip  of  tbe  booci  be  ia  unable 
to  itnighten  or  bend  hia  knee.  But  tte  ■urfeon  by  suddenly 
Oenng  and  twuting  the  leg  may  manage  to  unhitch  the  cartilue 
and  restore  comfort  and  utefulncM  to  the  Umb.  Ai  a  rule,  the 
(lipping  of  a  canilage  fir^  occurs  aa  the  rewlt  of  a  Mtioua  fall  or 
of  a  sudden  and  violent  action— cltea  It  happens  when  the  ntan  la 
"  doddi^  "  at  football,  the  foot  being  firmly  Aud  on  the  muod 
and  tM  bodv  being  violentlv  twisted  at  tb«  Icnee.  After  the  ilinping 
ha*  occnrred  many  times,  the  amount  of  swelling,  diitreM  and  lame- 
ness may  diminish  with  each  subseoucnt  slipping,  and  the  individual 
may  become  somewhat  reconciled  to  his  condition.  A*  r^ards 
Ittalmenl.  a  tightly  fitting  steel  cage-like  splint,  which,  gHpfMiig  the 
thigh  and  leg.limits  the  movemenuof  the  knee  to  flexM>n  and  exten- 
sion, may  prove  useful.  But  for  a  muscuUr,  athletic  individual 
the  weatinBofthisapparatusmayproveveaatiouBaDd  diMppointing. 
The  only  Mtcmative  is  to  open  the  iofait  and  remove  the  loose  car- 
tilage. The  cartilage  nay  m  foaiM  on  operation  to  be  ^It.  torn 
or  crumpled,  and  lying  rnhl  acrass  between  tbc  Mnt-tanaces  of 
the  bones,  from  which  notfiing  but  aa  operation  could  poesiUy  have 
removed  A.  The  Mieration  la  almoet  sure  to  give  complete  and 

Ceraunent  relief  to  the  condition,  the  individual  beiiw  able  to  leaume 
w  oM  extfxit*  and  amutefflenta  without  fesu  of  the  knee  pla]rfng 
bim  fake.  It  b,  however,  one  that  should  not  be  undertaten 
witbo<it  due  consideration  and  circum^iection,  and  the  details 
of  the  operation  shouU  be  carried  out  with  the  utmoat  care  and 
dcanlineu. 

An  accidental  mmmd  of  uJtbU,  aa  froa  the  blade  of  a  knife,  or  a 

Sike,  entering  the  knee  is  a  very  serious  affair,  because  of  the  risk 
septic  germ*  entering  the  synovial  cavity  either  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  or  later.  If  the  joint  become*  thu*  infected  there  i* 
great  iwelling  of  the  part,  with  ledneai  of  the  skin,  and  with  the 
escape  of  blood-itainecl  or  purulent  *ynovia-  Absorption  take*  place 
of  the  poisonous  substances  {iroduocd  by  the  action  of  the  cerm*, 
and,  e>  a  result,  great  constitutional  disturbance  arises.  Blood- 
poisomng  may  thus  threaten  life,  and  in  many  cases  life  is  *aved 
only  bv  amputation.  The  best  treatment  is  freely  to  open  tbc  joint, 
to  wadi  it  out  with  a  stroi^  antiseptic  fluid,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ment for  thorough  drainsjie,  the  limb  bein^  fixed  on  a  splint.  Help 
may  also  be  obtained  by  increasiry  the  patient's  power  of  resistance 
to  the  effect  of  the  poisoning  by  injections  of  a  serum  prepared  by 
cultivation  of  the  septic  gcniu  in  qiMitloa.  If  tbc  linib  is  aaved, 
tbcie  it  a  mat  dance  of  the  knee  beiiig  pcmuacndy  aliS. 

DtifsMftMi.— The  cue  with  whidi  the  Joint-end  of  •  bone  b 
dislocated  varies  *rith  its  form  and  structure,  and  with  tbe  porition 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  placed  when  the  violence  is  applied. 
Tlie  relative  frequency  of  fracture  of  the  bone  and  dislocation  of 
tbe  Joint  depends  on  tne  strength  of  the  bone*  above  and  below  the 
Mm  relatively  to  the  atrcngtli  of  the  joint  itself.  The  strength  of 
the  various  joints  10  the  body  is  dependent  upon  dtber  ligament  or 
muscle,  or  upon  the  shape  of  the  bones.  In  the  hip.  for  instance, 
all  tbtce  sources  of  strength  are  present:  therefore,  considering  the 
neat  leverage  of  tbe  long  thigh  bone,  tiie  hip  Is  rarely  dislocated. 
The  sbouMo',  in  order  to  aliqw  of  extensive  movement,  has  no 
osMS  or  ligamentous  strength ;  it  is,  therefore,  frequently  dislocated. 
The  wrist  and  ankle  are  rardy  dislocated :  a*  tbe  result  of  violence 
■C  the  wrist  tbe  radius  gives  way,  at  tbe  ankle  the  fibula,  these  bones 
being  relativdy  weaker  than.the  respective  joints.  The  wrist  owes 
Iti  strength  to  ug&ments,  the  elbow  and  the  ankle  to  the  shape  of  the 
bones.  The  symptoms  of  a  dislocation  are  distortion  and  limited 
movemenr,  with  absence  of  the  grating  sensation  fdt  in  fracture  when 
the  broken  ends  ol  the  bone  are  ruwed  together.  The  treatment 
coniiBts  in  reducing  tbe  dislocation,  and  the  sooner  this  replacement 
ia  diected  the  bettei^he  longer  tbe  delay  tbe  more  difficult  It 
becomes  to  put  things  right.  Alter  a  variable  period,  dependiBc  oa 
the  nature  of  tbe  jcnnt  and  tbe  age  of  the  penoo.  It  may  be  Impoe«bk 
to  replace  the  bones.  Tbe  result  wtU  be  a  more  or  -kss  osekas 
joint  The  administration  of  an  anuttlwticjby  relaxing  the  muscles, 
sreatly  assist*  the  operation  of  reduction.  Tbe  length  of  time  that 
•  jobit  has  to  be  kept  quiet  after  it  ha*  been  restored  to  it*  normal 
■li^e  depends  on  its  form,  but,  as  a  rule,  early  movement  is  advis- 
able. But  wben  by  the  formation  of  tbe  bone*  a  joint  is  weak, 
as  at  the  outer  end  of  the  collar-bone,  and  at  the  dbow-end  of  the 
ladlu*,  prolooged  rest  for  the  joint  ia  neccanry  or  diilocatioa  may 
recur. 

Cmcnritsf  ZKifau/im  al  lk$  Hip. — PeasiUy  a*  a  result  of  faulty 
positioa  of  tbe  Mlnect  during  Intrauterine  life,  the  head  of  tbe  thigb- 
Done  leave*,  or  Eaua  throughout  to  occupy,  it*  normal  dtuation  on 
tbe  bauach-bmte  The  delect,  whkh  is  a  very  terious  one,  b  prob- 
ably not  discovered  until  the  child  begin*  to  walk,  when  it*  peculiar 
rolung  gait  attract*  attention.  The  want  of  fixation  at  tbe  jcnnt 
permit*  of  the  nirgeon  thrusting  up  the  thigb-bone,  or  dravdi^  it 
down  in  a  painlea*,  characteristic  manner. 

The  first  thii^  to  be  done  h  to  find  out  by  means  of  the  X-rays 
wfactber  a  aoclKt  exist*  into  wUcb,  under  an  anaesthetic,  the 
MfqeoR  may  fortunatdy  be  enabled  to  lodge  tbe  end  of  tbe  thigb- 
banc.  U  tab  offer*  no  prospect  of  wcwm,  titw  uc  tbne  couiwi 


open:  First,  to  try  voder  an  iniwltirllr  to  maoipuUte  tbe  limb 
until  the  h^  of  the  thigh-bone  rests  as  ceariy  as  passible  in  iu 
normal  position,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  fix  It  there  by  splintii 
weights  and  bandagjag  until  r  new  joint  b  formed ;  second,  to  cut 
down  uDoa  tbe  site  el  the  joint,  to  scoop  out  a  new  socket  in  tbt 
hauacfa-Dooe, and  tbrost  tbe eod of  the  thigh-bone  into  it, keepingit 
fixed  theit  as  ju*t  de*cribed;  and  third,  to  allow  the  chiM  to  run 
about  as  it  pkases,  merely  raiting  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  short 
leg  by  a  -^ick  boot,  *o  as  to  keep  the  lower  part  of  tbe  trunk  fairly 
levd,  test  secondary  curvature  of  the  ntiw  ensue.  The  first  and 
second  methods  demand  many  month*  of  careful  treatment  in  bed. 
The  ultimate  mult  of  the  second  w  so  often  disappointing  that  the 
*urg«on  now  rarely  advises  it*  adoption.  But,  if  under  an  anae*- 
thetic,  as  the  mult  of  skilful  manipulation  the  head  of  tbe  thigfa-booe 
can  be  mad*  to  enter  a  more  at  les*  radimentary  socket,  tbe  case 
b  worth  all  tbe  time,  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  Some- 
times the  result*  of  prolonged  treatment  arc  (o  good  that  the  child 
eventually  I*  able  to  walk  srith  scarce  a  limp.  But  a  vigorous 
attempt  at  (dadng  the  bead  of  the  bone  in  it*  proper  position 
shouM  be  made  ui  every  caae,  (£,  O.*) 

Jtmrn,  in  sngbteeriag,  may  be  dtiaed  eCtber  (a)  according  to 
tbeir  materUl,  ti  in  itoue  or  brick,  woodor  raetal;  or  (6)  accord- 
ing to  tbeii  object,  to  prevent  leakage  of  air,  (team  or  water,  or 
to  tranimtt  force,  which  nay  be  tbriut,  pull  or  abear;  or  (c)  ac- 
cording as  they  are  stationary  or  moving  ("  srorking  <'in  technical 
tfuiguage).  Many  Joints,  like  ibose  of  ship-plates  and  boiler- 
plates, have  iimultaneoualy  to  fulfil  both  objects  mentioned 
under  (6). 

All  itone  Jirints  of  any  ooasequeaoe  are  itationaiy.  It  being 
anecononiical  to  dresi  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  testing  on  each 
other  smoothly  and  10  as  to  be  a^ratdy  flat,  a  layer  of  mortar 
or  other  cemenling  material  b  laid  between  them.  This  hardens 
and  serva  to  tranndt  the  premie  from  stone  to  stone  without 
its  being  concentrated  at  the  "  high  idaces."  If  the  ingredients 
of  the  cement  are  chosen  so  that  when  hard  the  cement  has  about 
the  same  coefficient  ol  compiessiblUty  as  the  Mone  or  bride,  tbe 
premie  win  be  DcariyudfomifydiMtibuted.  Tie  cement  also 
■dberea  to  the  suifaMi  of  the  noBB  or  bride,  and  allow*  a  certain 
amount  of  tenrioD  to  be  bone  hj  tbe  Joint.  It  likewbe  prevents 
the  stones  from  slipping  one  on  the  other,  i.e.  It  gives  the  joint 
very  considerable  shearing  strength.  Tbe  composition  of  the 
cement  Is  chosen  according  aa  It  has  to  "  set "  In  air  or  mter. 
The  Joints  are  made  Impo-vious  to  ahr  or  water  by  "  pdating  ** 
their  outer  edges  irith  a  superior  quality  ot  cement. 

Wood  Joints  are  abo  neariy  aU  stationary.  They  are  made 
partially  fluid-ti^t  "  grooving  and  tenoning,"  and  by  "  caulk- 
ing "  with  oakum  or  siidlar  mateflaU  If  the  wood  Is  satunled 
with  water,  it  swells,  the  edges  of  tbe  Joints  press  closer  together, 
and  the  Joints  become  tighter  the  greater  the  water-preamic  Is 
which  tends  to  produce  leakage^  Relatively  to  its  weaker  general 
strength, wood  is  a  better  material  than  iron  so  far  as  regards  the 
trinttiisrionirfatlmiitpastajolnt.  So  soon  as  a  heavy  pressure 
comes  on  tbe  Joint  all  the  an^  inegnlatities  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact  are  civihed  up,  and  there  tesiilts  an  approzimatdy  uni- 
form distribution  <A  tbe  pmsure  over  the  whole  area  if  there 
be  no  bending  forces),  so  that  no  part  of  the  material  b  unduly 
strcned.  To  attain  this  lesuit  the  abutting  sinbces  ahould  be 
«dl  fitted  together,  ind  the  bolts  Undhtg  tbe  pieces  together 
should  be  manged  so  as  to  cnson  that  they  vfll  not  faiterfere 
with  tbe  timber  suT&cea  coming  mto  thb  ckne  contact.  Owing 
to  iu  weak  shearing  strength  on  sections  parallel  to  tbe  fibre, 
timber  Is  peculiarly  tnfitted  for  tension  joints.  If  the  pieces 
exerting  the  pull  are  simply  bolted  together  with  wooden  or  Iron 
botu,  the  Jdnt  cannot  be  trusted  to  tiansDiIt  my  considerable 
force  with  safety.  The  stresses  become  Intensely  localiud  in 
the  Immediate  ndghbothood  of  the  bcrfts.  A  tolerably  strong 
timber  tendon-Joint  can,  however,  be  made  by  making  tbe  two 
pieces  abut,  and  connecting  them  by  meut  of  iron  plates  cover- 
ing  the  itAat  and  bohed  to  the  sides  of  the  timbers  by  biriu  pass- 
ing through  tbe  wood.  These  plates  should  have  tbeir  suifaccs 
which  lie  against  the  wood  ribbed  inaditection  transverse  to  the 
poll  Tbe  bdts  should  fit  thdr  holes  sUdtly,  and  should  be  wen 
tightened  up  so  as  to  make  tbe  ribs  sink  into  the  surface  of  tbe 
timber.  There  win  then  be  my  Uttle  localiied  sheaiinf  stress 
brought  upon  the  Interior  portioos  of  the  wood. 

Iron  aad  tbe  otbeccooMiiaiilyoiedmaBlspoweai  in  variomly 
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high  degrees  the  qualities  desirable  in  substances  out  of  which 
joints  are  to  be  made.  The  joint  ends  ot  metal  pieces  can  easily 
be  fashioned  to  any  advantageous  form  and  uze  without  waste 
of  nateriaL  Also  these  metals  offer  peculiar  fadtitics  for  the 
cutting  of  tbeii  surfaces  at  s  comparatively  small  cost  so  smoothly 
and  evenly  as  to  ensure  the  close  contact  over  theii  whole  areas 
of  surfaces  pli^  against  each  other.  This  is  of  the  highest 
Importance,  eq>ecially  in  joints  designed  to  transmit  force. 
Wrought  iron  and  mild  steel  are  above  all  other  metals  suitable 
for  tension  joints  where  there  is  not  continuous  rapid  motion. 
Where  such  motion  occurs,  t  layer,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
a  "  bush,"  of  brass  is  inserted  underneath  the  iron.  The  joint 
then  possesses  the  high  strength  of  a  wrought -Iron  one  and  at  the 
same  time  the  good  frictlonal  qualities  of  a  brass  surface.  Leak- 
age  past  moving  metal  joints  can  be  prevented  by  cutting  the 
surfaces  very  accurately  to  fit  each  other.  Steam-enpne  slide- 
valves  and  their  scats,  and  piston  "  packing-ringi "  and  the 
cylinders  they  work  to  and  fro  in,  may  be  cited  as  examples. 
A  subudiary  compresuble  "  packing  "  is  in  other  dtuaiions  em* 
ployed,aninstutceof  which  may  be  seen  in  the  "  stuffing  boxes" 
which  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  from  steam-engine  cyUnders 
through  the  piston-rod  hole  in  the  cylinder  gover.  Fixed  metal 
joints  are  made  fluid  tight — (a)  by  caulking  1  riveted  joint,  i.e. 
by  hammering  in  the  edge  of  the  metal  with  a  squaie-edged  chisel 
(the  tighter  the  Joint  requires  to  be  against  leakage  the  closer 
must  tx  the  spacing  of  the  rivets— compare  the  lim-apadng  in 
bridge,  ship  and  boiler-plate  Joints)  by  the  insertion  between 
the  surfaces  of  a  layer  oif  one  or  other  of  various  kinds  of  cement, 
the  layer  being  thidt  or  thin  according  to  ciicumstainTs;  {e)  by 
the  insertion  of  a  hiyer  of  soft  mi&d  substance  called  **  pweking  " 
or  "  insertion." 

Apart  from  cemented  and  glued  joints,  most  JolnU  are  formed 
by  cutting  one  or  more  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined, 
and  inserting  in  these  hties  a  corresponding  number  of  pins. 
The  word  "  pin  "  is  technically  restricted  to  mean  a  cylindrical 
pin  in  a  movable  joint.  The  word  "  bolt "  u  used  when  the 
cylindrical  pin  is  screwed  up  tight  with  a  nut  so  as  to  he  im- 
movable. When  the  pin  is  not  screwed,  but  is  fastened  by  being 
batten  down  on  either  end,  it  is  called  a  "  rivet."  The  pin  is 
sometimes  rectangular  in  section,  and  tapered  or  parallel  length- 
wise. "  Gibs  "  and  "  cottars  "  are  examples  of  the  Utter.  It 
is  very  rarely  the  case  that  fixed  joints  have  their  inns  subject 
to  simple  compression  in  tbt  direction  <rf  their  length,  though 
they  are  frequently  subject  to  simple  tension  in  that  direction. 
A  good  example  is  the  joint  between  a  steam  cylinder  and  iu 
cover,  where  the  bolts  have  to  reust  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
steam,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  Joint  steun-tight. 

JOINTS,  in  geology.  All  locks  are  traversed  more  or  less 
comi^etely  by  vertical  or  highly  inclined  divisional  planes  termed 
ioints.  Soft  rocks,  hideed,  sucb  as  loose  sand  and  uncompacted 
day,  do  not  show  these  planes;  but  even  »  soft  loam  after  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  consolidated  by  iU  own  wdght,  will  usually 
be  found  to  have  acquired  them.  J<^ts  vary  in  sharpness  of 
definition.  In  the  regiUarity  of  their  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
course,  in  their  lateral  persistence,  in  number  and  in  the  direc- 
tions of  tbdr  intersections.  As  a  rule,  they  are  most  sharply 
defined  in  proportion  lo  the  fineness  of  grain  of  the  rock.  They 
are  often  quite  invisible,  being  merely  planes  of  potential  weak- 
ness, until  revealed  by  the  slow  disintegrating  effects  of  the 
weather,  which  iuduces  fracture  along  their  planes  in  preference 
to  othn  directions  in  the  rock;  it  is  along  the  same  i^anes  that 
«  rock  breaks  most  leadily  under  the  blow  of  n  hammer.  In 
coarse-textured  locks,  on  the  other  hand,  joints  are  apt  to  show 
themselves  as  irregular  rents  along  which  the  jock  has  been 
shattered,  so  that  they  present  an  uneven  unuous  course,  branch- 
ing oS  in  difieient  directions.  In  many  rocks  tbey  descend 
vertically  at  not  very  unequal  distances,  so  that  the  ^aces 
between  them  are  marked  off  into  to  many  wall-like  masses. 
But  thb  symmetry  often  giver  place  to  a  more  or  less  tortuous 
course'  with  laterd  Joints  in  various  apparently  random  direc- 
tions, more  cq>ecially  where  in  stratified  rocks  the  beds  have 
dhrene.lUhoIoglaa  chtnctcn.  A  single  jdnt  nuy^be  Uaced 


sometimes  for  many  yardsor  even  for  several  mQes,  more  pnitica- 
Isrly  when  the  rock  is  fine-grained  and  fairly  rigid,  as  in  lime- 
stone. Where  the  texture  is  coarse  and  unequal,  the  joints, 
though  abundant,  run  into  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
in  particular  can  be  identified  for  so  great  a  distance.  The 
number  of  Joints  in  a  mass  of  rock  varies  within  wide  limits. 
Among  rocks  which  have  undergone  little  disturbance  the  jwnts 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  several  yardK. 
In  other  cases  where  the  terrestrial  movement  a^tears  to  have 
been  considerable,  the  rocks  are  so  jointed  as  to  have  acquired 
therefrom  a  fissile  character  that  has  almost  obliterated  their 
tendency  to  split  along  the  lines  of  bedding. 

7Tu  Canseof  JoiHlint  in  Jiockj.— The  eonttaiiz\stUK  of  movemeat 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  the  primary  cauie  of  (he  majority  of 
joint!.  It  b  to  the  outermost  layers  of  the  lithosphere  that  Joiats 
Sie  confined;  in  what  van  Hise  ha*  dncribed  as  the  "  rone  of  frac- 
ture," which  he  estimates  mav  extend  to  a  depth  of  11,000  metres 
in  the  case  of  rieid  rocks.  Below  the  zone  of  ftociure,  joints  caeoot 
be  formed,  for  there  the  rock*  tend  to  flow  rather  than  break,  llw 
rockv  crust,  a*  it  *lowl_y  sccommodales  ttielf  to  the  shrinking  intersir 
of  the  earth,  !»  subjected  unceutinglv  to  ttresiM  which  induce 
jMnting  bv  tension,  compression  ana  torsion.  Thus  joints  arc 
produced  during  the  slow  cyclical  movements  of  elevation  and  de- 
presiion  as  well  as  bv  the  more  viaorou*  raovemettts  of  earthquakes 
Tension-jmnts  are  tne  most  widely  spread ;  they  ore  natuiaily  mcwC 
numeroui  over  areas  of  ufriieaval.  Compression-jMnis  ate  generally 
associated  with  the  more  intense  movements  which  have  involved 
shearing,  minor-faulting  and  slaty  cleavage.  A  minor  canse  ct 
tension-jointing  ii  shrinkatce,  due  either  to  cooling  or  to  deaiccatioa. 
The  most  itrilctng  type  01  jointing  is  that  produced  bj;  the  cooling 
of  igneous  rocks,  wherebya  regulariy  columnar  structure  is  dcvelopea, 
often  called  basaltic  structure,  such  as  is  found  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way.  This  structure  is  described  in  connexion  with  modern  volcanic 
rocKs,  but  it  is  met  with  In  igneous  rocks  of  all  ages.  It  is  as  wcB 
displayed  among  the  fclsitetof  the  Lower  Okl  Red  Sandstone,  and 
the  basalts  of  CBrboniferous  Limestone  age  as  amoiw  the  Tertiary 
lavas  of  AuvergiK  and  Vivarais.  This  type  of  jointing  may  cauM 
the  rock  to  split  up  into  roughly  hexagonal  prisms  no  tUcker  than  ■ 
lead  pencil;  on  the  other  band,  in  many  doleriics  and  diorites  the 
prisms  are  much  coatBer,  having  adiameterof  3  ft.  or  more.aod  tbey 
are  more  irregular  in  form;  they  may  be  so  long  as  to  extend  up  the 
face  of  a  clilT  for  joo  or  400  ft.  A  columnar  jomtti)^  has  often  been 
superinduced  upon  stratified  rock*  bv  contact  with  mtrutivc  igneous 
masses.  Sandstones,  shales  and  coal  may  be  observed  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  column*  diverge  perpendiculwly  from  the  surface  of  the 
injected  altering  substance,  so  that  when  the  latter  b  vertical,  the 
columns  are  horuontal;  or  when  it  undulates  the  columns  follow  it* 
curvatures.  Beautiful  examples  of  this  character  occur  among  the 
coalfeams  of  Ayrshire.  OccadonallyapriaBiaticformofjmntiogniay 
be  observed  in  unaltered  strata;  in  thiscaae  it  is  usually  among  those 
which  have  been  chemically  formed,  a*  in  gypsum,  where,  as  noticed 
by  Juke*  in  the  Pari*  Basin,  some  bed*  are  divided  from  top  to 
bottom  by  vertical  hexagonal  prisms.  Desiccation,  as  ^lown  by  the 
cracks  formed  in  mud  when  it  dries,  has  protMbly  been  instraniental 
in  causing  jwnting  in  a  limited  number  al  cases  among  stratified 
nocks. 

Uotemtnt  along  Joint  Planei. — In  some  conglonierates  the  joints 
may  be  seen  traversing  the  enclosed  pebbles  as  well  a*  the  surround- 
ing matrix;  large  blocfcs  of  hard  quarti  are  cut  through  t»y  them  aa 
■harply  as  If  tney  had  been  sliced  by  a  lapidaty's  machine.  A 
simiur  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  flint*  a*  they  lie  embedded 
in  thecnalk,  and  the  tame  joint*  may  be  traced  continuou*ly  through 
many  ^'ards  of  rock.  Such  fact*  show  that  the  agency  to  which 
tho  juituing  of  rock*  was  due  must  have  operated  with  contider- 
afaU'  frirte.  Further  indication  of  movement  is  supplied  by  the 
ruMx  il  And  striatedsurfacesof  some  joints.  These  surfaces,  termed 
dutz-.^iilei,  have  evidently  been  ground  against  each  other.  . 

•:ce  of  JmhIi  on  Waltr-Jlow  and  Sttiury. — Joints  form  natttral 
path;  i..r  the  passage  downward  and  upwaitl  of  subtetraocan  water 
an<l  liive  an  important  bearing  upon  water  supply.  Waterobiaioed 
dir  fly  from  highly  jtintcd  rock  h  mote  liable  to  become  rontami- 
naieil  by  surface  impurities  than  that  from  a  more  compact  rack 
through  iriiich  it  hashed  to  soak  its  way;  for  this  reason  many  Kme- 
stones  are  objected  to  aa  source*  of  potable  water.  On  enomd 
surface*  joints  have  great  influence  in  determining  the  rate  and  type 
of  weathering.  They  furnish  an  effective  hdgment  forsurface  water, 
which,  frozen  by  lowering  of  temperature,  expands  Into  ice  and 
wedges  off  blwksof  the  rock;  and  the  more  numerouatbe  joints  the 
more  rapidly  does  the  action  proceed.  Aa  they  serve,  in  conjunction 
with  bedding,  to  divide  stratified  rocks  bto  large  quadrangular 
blocks,  their  effect  on  cUITs  and  other  txpoaed  places  is  seen  in  the 
splintered  and  didocated  aspect  so  familiar  in  mountain  scenery. 
Not  infrequently,  by  directing  the  initial  activity  of  weathering 
agents,  joint*  have  been  responsible  for  the  course  taken  by  large 
streams  a*  well  as  for  the  type  td  scenery  on  their  banks.  In  hme- 
stoncs»  wbicb  succumb  raadOy  to  the  solvent  action  of  watv,  tte 
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Joint!  arc  thble  a>  be  gndaMy  calaned  along  the  courae  of  the  under- 
ground w«t«rflo«  until  caves  are  formed  of  great  liie  and  intricacy. 

InjUUd  JmiUi.— Junta  wbich  have  been  ao  enlarged  by  (olution 
tn  aometiine*  filled  again  completely  or  partially  by  mineraU 
brought  thiiber  in  nlution  by  the  water  traveraing  the  lock;  calcite, 
baryte!  and  ore*  6L  lead  and  copper  may  be  to  depowled.  In  thi* 
way  many  valuable  mineral  veins  have  been  formed.  Widened  joint* 
may  alw  be  filled  in  by  drtrims  from  the  lurface,  or.  in  deep-Kated 
portiontof  ttiecmit,  by  heated  igiteoua  rock,  forced  from  below  along 
the  planea  of  teaat  lesiiunce.  Occaiionally  even  Mdimentary  rocki 
may  be  forced  up  joint*  from  below,  a*  in  the  caae  of  the  lo-caUed 
"  landiton:  dykei. ' 

Prattiecl  Ulitity  of  Joinli. — An  important  feature  in  the  jointi  of 
•(ratified  rocki  is  the  dimrtion  in  which  they  intenect  each  other. 
Attbeieault  of  obiervacioni  we  learn  that  they  pomem  two  dominant 
trend*,  one  coincident  in  a  general  way  with  inc  direction  in  which 
the  ttrata  an:  inclined  to  the  horizon,  tSe  other  running  cranivcraely 
■pproxiRialely  at  right  angles.  The  former  set  i«  known  at  di^ 
jotntt,  bccauK  they  run  wiih  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  rockv 
the  latter  ii  termed  ttrike-joinli,  inaimuch  ai  Ihey  conform  to  the 

Seneral  Orike  or  mean  outcrop.  It  i>  owing  to  the  eniitcnce  of  thii 
ouble  MTiei  of  jointi  that  ordinary  quarrying  operations  can  be 
carried  on.  Large  quadrangular  blocks  can  be  wedged  off  that  would 
be  chattered  if  expMcd  to  the  nik  of  blasting.  A  quarry  is  ucually 
worked  on  the  dip  of  the  rock,  heoce  •trike-joini*  form  cleaa-cut 


faces  in  front  of  the  workmen  as  they  advance.  The»e  are  known  at 
hvks,  and  the  dip-joints  which  travene  them  at  tuUfrt.  Hie  way 
in  which  this  double  tet  of  jointi  occurs  in  a  quarry  nuy  be  wen  in 
the  figUTV,  where  tfw  parallel  linet  which  tisvene  the  shaded  and 
unihaded  faces  mark  tRe  t«icce*sive  strata.  The  broad  white  spaces 
running  along  the  length  of  the  quarry  behind  the  seated  figure  are 
■trike-joints  or  backs,  t ravened  by  tome  highly  incline  lines 
which  mark  the  position  of  the  dip-jointi  or  cutlers.  The  shaded 
endt  kxiking  towards  the  qxctator  are  cuttert  from  which  the  rock 
has  been  quarried  away  on  one  side.  In  crystalline  (igtiroui)  rocks, 
bedding  it  absent  and  vtjy  often  there  is  no  horizontal  jointing  to 
take  iti  place;  the  joint  planes  break  up  the  mass  more  irregularly 
than  in  stratified  rocks.  Granite,  for  example,  it  usually  traversed 
two  sets  at  chief  or  masler-joiiUi  cutting  each  other  somewhat 
liquely.  Their  elfect  is  to  divide  the  rock  into  long  quadrangular, 
rliomboidal,  or  even  polygonal  columns.  But  a  third  set  may 
often  be  noticed  cutting  across  the  columns,  though  less  continuous 
■nd  domirunt  than  the  others.  When  these  transverse  joints  are 
few  io  number,  columns  many  feet  in  Icnsth  can  be  Quarried  out 
entire.  Such  monoliths  have  been  from  eaiTy  timet  employed  in  the 
construction  cf  obelisks  and  pillars.  (J-  A.  H.) 

JOnrURB,  ID  law,  R  pTovisioQ  for  &  wife  after  the  death  of  her 
huaband.  At  defined  by  Sir  E.  Coke,  it  i>  "  a  competeat  liveli- 
hood of  freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  or  tenements,  to  take  cRect 
presently  in  posession  or  profit  after  the  death  of  bet  husband, 
for  the  life  of  the  wife  at  least,  if  she  hervU  be  not  thecauteof 
delermitiatioi»  or  forfeiture  of  it  "  (Co.  litt.  36b),  A  jointure 
is  of  two  lunds,  legal  and  equitable.  A  legal  jointure  was  first 
authorized  by  the  Statute  of  Uses.  Before  this  statute  a  husband 
had  DO  legal  seisin  in  such  lands  as  were  vested  in  another  to  his 
"use,"  but  merely  an  equitable  estate.  Consequently  it  was 
usual  to  make  settlements  on  maniage,  the  most  genera]  form 
being  the  aetttement  by  deed  of  an  estate  to  the  use  of  the 
husband  and  wife  for  their  lives  in  joint  tenancy  (or  "  jointure  "), 
BO  that  the  whole  would  go  to  the  survivor.  Although,  strictly 
q>eakiDg,  a  joiature  is  a  joiDt  estate  limited  to  both  husbaod  and 
wife,  in  common  acceptation  the  word  extends  also  to  a  sole 
estate  limited  to  the  wife  only.  The  requisites  of  a  legal  jointure 
are:  (i)  the  Jointure  must  take  effect  immediately  ttltcr  the 
Imaband's  death;  (1)  it  must  be  for  the  wife's  life  or  foe  a  greater 


estate,  or  be  determinable  by  her  own  act;  (3)  It  mutt  be  made 
before  marriage — if  after,  it  is  voidable  at  the  wife's  election,  on 
the  death  of  the  husband;  (4)  it  must  be  expressed  to  be  in  satis- 
faction of  dower  and  not  of  part  of  it.  In  equity,  any  provision- 
made  for  a  wife  before  marriage  and  accepted  by  her  (not  being 
an  infant)  in  lieu  of  dower  was  a  bar  to  such.  If  the  provision 
was  made  after  marriage,  the  wife  was  not  barred  by  such  pro- 
vision, though  expressly  stated  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower;  she  was 
put  to  her  election  between  jointure  and  dower  (see  Dowut). 

JOIHVILLB,  the  name  of  a  French  noble  family  of  Champagne, 
which  traced  its  descent  from  Etienne  de  Vaux,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tith  century.  Geoffroi  UI.  (d.  iiS4)>  >ire 
de  Joinville,  who  accompanied  Henry  the  Liberal,  count  of 
Champagne,  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1147,  received  from  him  the 
office  of  seneschal,  and  this  office  became  hereditary  in  the  house 
ofjoinville.  In  1203  GeoSroi  V., sire  de  Joinville,  died  whilcon 
a  cruiode,  leaving  no  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Simon,  who  married  Beatrice  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Auxonne,  and  had  as  his  son  Jean  (g.v.),  the  historian  and 
friend  of  St  Louis.  Henri  (d.  1374),  sire  de  Joinville,  the  grand- 
son of  Jean,  became  count  of  Vaud(mont,  through  his  mother. 
Marguerite  de  VaudimotiL  His  daughter,  Marguerite  de  Join- 
ville, married  in  1393  Ferry  of  Lorraine  (d.  1415),  to  whom  she 
brought  the  lands  of  Joinville.  In  1551,  Joinville  was  made 
into  a  principality  for  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Mile  de  Mont- 
pensier,  the  heiress  of  Mile  de  Guise,  bequeathed  the  principality 
of  Joinville  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans  (1693).  The  castle,  which 
overhuiig  the  Mame,  was  sold  in  1791  to  be  demoUshed.  The 
title  of  prince  de  Joinville  (q.v.)  was  given  later  to  the  third  son 
of  King  Louis  Philippe.  Two  branches  of  the  house  of  Joinville 
have  settled  in  other  countries:  one  in  England,  descended  from 
Geoffroi  de  Joinville,  sire  de  Vaucouleuts,  and  brother  of  tbe 
historian,  who  served  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. ;  the  other, 
descended  from  Geoffroi  de  Joinville,  sire  de  Briquenay,  and  son 
of  Jean,  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Sec  J.  Simonnet,  Esiai  iw  I'kuloire  tl  la  ftHialorU  dei  teiptturt 
dt  JoimUie  (187s) :  H.  F.  Delabordc,  Jtan  ie  JoitariUe  el  Us  jngnnrrr 
it  JotmiiU  (tSM).  (M.  P.*) 

JOIHVILLB,    FRAMCOU    FERDlNAlfD    PHIUPPB  LOUIS 

■ARIB.  Prince  de  (iSiS-iqoo),  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
due  d'Orlians,  afterwards  king  of  the  French,  was  bom  at  Neuilly 
on  the  14th  of  August  1S18.  He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and 
became  lieutenant  in  1836.  His  first  conspicuous  service  was 
at  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  November  1S38, 
when  be  headed  a  landing  party  and  took  tbe  Mexican  general 
Arista  prisoner  with  his  own  hand  at  Vera  Crux.  He  was  pro- 
moted captain,  and  in  1840  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
bringing  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St  Helena  to  France.  In 
1844  be  conducted  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
bombarding  Tangier  and  occupying  Mogador,  and  was  recom- 
pensed with  the  grade  of  vice-admiraL  In  the  fallowing  year  he 
published  in  the  Rntu  des  deux  monda  an  article  on  the  defici- 
,  encies  of  the  French  navy  which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  by  his  hostility  to  the  Guizot  ministry,  as  well  as  by  as 
affectation  of  ill-will  towards  Great  Britain,  he  gained  consider- 
able popularity.  The  revolution  of  18^8  nevertheless  swept  him 
away  with  the  other  Orleans  princes.  He  hastened  to  quit 
Algeria,  where  be  was  then  serving,  and  took  refuge  at  Claremont , 
in  Surrey,  with  the  rest  of  his  fandly.  In  1S61,  upon  tbe  break- 
ing out  of  the  American  Civil  War,  he  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and  placed  the  services  of  his  son  and  two  of  his  nephews  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  States  government.  Olherwise,  be  was 
little  beard  of  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  in  1870,  when 
be  re-entered  France,  only  to  be  promptly  expelled  by  the 
government  of  national  defence.  Returning  incognito,  he  Joined 
the  army  of  General  d'AurcIle  de  Paladines,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Colonel  Lutherod,  fought  bravely  before  Orleans,  and 
afterwards,  divulging  his  identity,  formally  sought  permission 
to  serve.  Gambretta,  however,  arrested  him  and  tent  him  back 
to  England.  In  the  National  Assembly,  elected  in  February  187 1, 
the  prince  wis  returned  by  two  departments  and  elected  to  ut 
for  the  Haute  Mame,  but,  bjr  an  arrangement  with  Thiers,  did 
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Dot  take  hi$  KAt  tmtH  the  Utter  htd  been  diOKn  presideDt  of  the 
pcovlndtl  icpubUe.  HIi  dtifawi  prevented  hin  from  nuUns 
any  figure  In  the  eiiembfy,  end  he  rciigDed  bb  lett  in  1876.  In 
1886  the  pTDvUons  of  the  Uw  at^Iiut  preteadetx  to  the  throne 
deprived  him  of  hii  nuk  u  vice-adnun],  but  he  continued  to  Uve 
in  Fnooe,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  June  1900.  He  had 
married  in  1843  the  princeia  FtandKa,  diter  of  Pedro  II., 
emperor  of  Bm^  and  had  a  mo,  the  doc  de  Penthiivie  (bom  in 
1845),  alto  brou^t  tip  to  the  navy,  and  k  dau^ter  Fra&£oi>e 
(1S44-      }  who  married  the  due  de  Chartia  in  1865. 

The  prince  de  JoiDviDe  was  the  author  ol  Kveral  eway*  and 
pampUett  on  mv«]  aflain  and  other  mattcn  of  fniblic  inteiett, 
wliich  were  oripnally  puMwhed  for  the  moM  part  nther  untigaed 
or  peeudonymoutly,  and  Kibwquently  republubed  under  bii  own 
name  after  die  fall  of  the  Empire.  They  include  £*Mut«rlaiiHn'M 
firanftiu  (1853);  &Mit*  mr  la  moriiu  (1859  and  1870);  La  Gatrrt 
d'AmiriqiM,  lampttm*  4m  PdmM  (tS63  and  1873);  Eneon  m  ma 
lur  Sadoma  (BniiA,  1868);  and  Vitta  loiminirs  (1894]. 

XmnmiA  JBUI,  de  (1114-1319),  was  the  second 
great  writer  of  history  in  Old  French,  and  in  a  manner  occupies 
the  interval  between  Villeliardouin  and  Froiasart.  Numeroiu 
minor  chroniclers  fill  ap  the  gqw,  but  no  one  of  them  baa  the 
Idtosyncmsy  which  distinguishes  these  three  writers,  who  illus- 
trate the  three  periods  of  the  middle  ages  ndoleicence,  complete 
manhood,  and  decadence.  Joinville  was  the  bead  of  a  noble 
family  <d  the  province  <rf  Cliampagne  (see  Joamiix,  above}. 
The  provincial  court  of  the  counts  A  Champagne  had  long  been 
a  distinguished  one,  and  the  action  of  lUbaut  the  poet,  together 
with  the  [maimily  of  the  district  to  Paris,  made  the  province 
less  rebellious  than  most  of  the  great  feudal  divisions  of  France 
to  the  royal  authority.  JoinviHe's  first  appearance  at  the  king's 
court  was  in  i94t,  on  the  occasion  of  the  knighting  of  Louis  IX.'s 
younger  brother  Alphwise.  Seven  yean  afterwards  be  took  the 
croes,  thereby  giving  St  Louis  a  valuable  fidlower,  and  supplying 
himself  with  the  occasion  of  an  eternal  The  cruiade, 

In  which  he  distinguished  himself  equally  by  wisdom  and  prowess, 
taught  his  practical  sfHrit  several  leaatmt.  Heieturncd  with 
the  king  in  1254.  But,  though  his  reverence  for  the  personal 
character  ai  his  prince  seems  to  bave  known  no  bounds,  he  had 
probably  gauged  the  strategic  facohiea  of  the  saintly  king,  and 
be  certainly  had  imbibed  the  8|Ait  <rf  the  dictum  that  a  man's 
first  duties  an  those  to  his  own  bouse.  He  was  in  the  intervals 
id  residence  on  his  own  fief  a  constant  attendant  on  the  court, 
but  he  declined  to  accompany  the  king  on  his  but  and  fatal 
expedition.  la  taSi be wasoneoftbewItncMeswboee  testimony 
was  formally  given  at  St  Denis  In  the  matter  (rftbeauranizatioi: 
of  Louis,  and  in  1198  be  was  present  at  the  exhumation  of  the 
saints  body.  It  was  not  tlQ  even  later  that  he  began  bis  literary 
woik,  the  occasion  being  a  request  from  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  the 
wife  of  Philippe  le  Bel  and  the  mother  of  Louis  le  Hutin.  The 
great  Interval  between  Us  experiences  and  the  period  ai  the 
composition  of  his  history  Is  hnportant  for  the  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  latter.  Some  years  passed  bef<»e  the  task  was  com- 
pleted, on  its  own  showing,  [n  October  1309.  Jeanne  was  by 
this  time  dead,  and  Joinville  presented  bis  book  to  her  son  Louis 
the  Quarrelkr.  This  origina]  manuscript  is  now  lost,  whereby 
bangs  a  (ale.  Great  as  was  his  age,  Joinville  had  oot  ceased  to 
be  actively  loyal,  and  in  1315  he  complied  with  the  royal  sum- 
mons to  l>esr  arms  against  the  Flemings.  He  was  at  Joinville 
again  in  1317,  and  on  the  nth  of  July  1319  be  died  at  tbe  age  of 
ninety-five,  leaving  his  possessions  and  hb  pontioa  as  seneschal 
of  Champagne  to  hu  second  son  Anselm.  He  was  buried  in  the 
nrighbouring  church  of  St  Laurent,  where  during  the  Revdution 
his  bones  underwent  profanation.  Besides  his  Hisiaire  de  Saint 
Lmnt  and  hb  Credo  or  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  written  much 
earh'er,  a  considerable  nilmber,  reUtlvely  q>eaking,  of  letters  and 
business  documents  concerning  the  fief  of  Joinville  and  so  forth 
are  exUnt.  These  have  an  importance  vdiich  we  shall  consider 
further  on;  but  Joinville  owes  his  place  in  general  estimatitHi 
only  to  his  history  of  his  crusading  experiences  and  of  the  subse- 
quent fate  of  St  Louis. 

Of  the  famous  French  ^oij  booki  of  the  middle  ages 
JoiBvOle'B  bean  the  moet  rtrfd  Inpiea  of  the  pennnl  dutactn^ 


Istics  of  Its  composer.  It  doea  not,  Bke  inDdiatdotdn,  |^  v 
a  picture  of  the  temper  and  habiu  of  a  whole  order  or  cast  of 
men  during  a  heroic  period  of  human  history;  it  faUt  far  short 
of  Frolssart  in  vivid  portraying  of  the  picturesque  and  external 
aspecU  of  sodal  life;  but  it  is  a  n>ote  personal  book  than  either. 
The  age  and  drcmnstanoes  of  tbe  writer  must  not  be  forgotten 
In  reading  It.  He  b  a  very  old  man  tdUng  of  drcumstaoces 
which  occurred  in  bb  youth.  He  evidently  th^iks  that  the  times 
have  not  changed  for  the  better — what  with  the  frequency  with 
which  the  devil  is  invoked  in  modem  France,  and  the  sinful 
expenditure  common  in  the  matter  of  embroidered  silk  coats. 
But  this  laudation  of  times  past  concentrates  itself  almost  wholly 
on  the  pereon  of  the  stinted  king  irtiom,  lADe  with  feudal  inde- 
pendence he  had  declined  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  "  because  I  was 
not  his  man,"  he  evidently  regarded  with  an  unl^ted  reverence. 
Hb  age,  too,  while  gartulous  to  a  degree,  seems  lo  have  been  tree 
fmn  the  slli^teat  taint  of  '"■""g  No  one  perhi^  ever  took 
less  trouble  lo  make  himself  out  a  hero  than  Joinville.  He  b 
constantly  admitting  that  on  such  and  such  an  occasioa  be  was 
terribly  afraid;  he  confesses  without  the  least  shame  that,  iriiesi 
one  of  his  followers  suggested  defiance  of  the  Saracens  and 
voluntary  death,  be  (Joinville)  paid  not  the  least  attention  to 
him;  nor  does  be  attempt  to  gloss  in  any  way  hb  refusal  to  ac- 
company St  Louis  on  his  unlucky  secoiid  crusade,  or  hb  invin- 
dUe  conviction  that  it  was  better  to  be  in  mortal  sin  than  to  have 
the  leprosy,  or  his  decided  preference  lot  wine  as  little  watered 
as  might  be,  or  any  other  wcaknesa.  Yet  he  wai  a  sinoncty 
reK^oua  man,  as  tbecurfousCra^,  written  at  Acre  and  forming  a 
kind  of  anticipatory  appendix  to  the  history,  sufficiently  sbowa. 
He  presents  himself  as  an  altogether  human  person,  brave  enough 
in  the  field,  and,  at  least  when  young,  capable  of  extnvagant 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  provided  the  Ideal  was  fashloosble,  but 
having  at  bottom  a  tuffideat  req>ect  for  hb  own  skin  and  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  side  on  which  his  bread  u  bntteietL  Nw 
can  he  be  said  to  be  in  all  respects  an  intelligent  traveller.  There 
wen  in  him  what  may  be  called  glimmerings  of  deliberate  litera- 
ture, but  they  wen  hardly  morp  than  glimmerings.  His  famous 
description  of  Greek  fin  has  a  most  provoking  mixture  of  drcun- 
stantial  detail  with  absence  of  verifying  particulars.  It  b  as 
matter-of-fact  and  comparative  as  Dante,  without  a  touch  of 
Dante's  genius.  "  Tbe  fashion  <rf  Greek  fire  was  such  that  it 
came  to  lU  as  great  as  a  tun  of  verjuice,  and  the  fiery  tail  of  it  was 
aa  big  as  a  mighty  lance;  it  made  such  noise  In  the  coming  that 
it  seemed  like  the  thunder  f  Km  heaven,  and  looked  like  a  dragtm 
flying  through  the  air;  so  great  a  light  did  it  throw  that  throu^ 
out  the  host  men  saw  as  tboui^  it  wen  day  for  tbe  light  it  threw." 
Certainly  the  excellent  seiteschal  has  not  stinted  himsdf  of  com- 
parisons hen,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  he  luminous.  That 
tbe  thing  made  a  peat  flame,  a  great  noise,  and  struck  tmor 
Into  the  beholder  b  abont  tbe  sum  of  it  all.  Every  now  and  then 
Indeed  a  striking  drcumstance,  strikin^y  told,  occurs  in  Joinville, 
such  as  the  famous  Incident  of  the  woman  who  carried  in  one 
hand  a  chafing  dish  of  fire,  in  tbe  other  a  phial  of  water,  that  ^le 
might  bum  heaven  and  quench  hdl,  lest  in  future  any  man  sbotdd 
serve  God  merely  for  Ix^  (rf  the  one  or  fear  of  the  other.  Bat 
in  these  cases  the  author  only  repeats  what  be  has  beard  from 
others.  On  his  own  account  he  u  much  more  interested  in  troaS 
personal  detaib  than  in  greater  things.  How  the  Sancens,  whea 
they  took  him  prisoner,  he  being  half  dead  with  a  compUcatioB 
fA  diseases,  kindly  left  him  "  un  mien  couverture  d'fcaiiate  " 
which  hb  mother  had  given  him,  and  which  he  put  over  btm, 
having  made  a  hole  therrin  ai>d  bound  it  round  him  with  a  cord; 
how  when  be  canw  to  Acre  in  a  pitiable  condition  an  old 
servant  of  his  bouse  presented  bimseU,  and  "  t»ou^t  me  cleaa 
white  hoods  and  combed  my  hair  most  oomf(»tably  ";  bow  be 
bought  a  hundred  tuns  of  wine  and  served  It— the  best  fir^ 
according  to  high  authority— wdl-watcred  to  hb  private  soldiers^ 
somewhat  less  watered  to  the  squires,  and  to  the  kni^ts  neat, 
but  with  a  suggestive  phial  of  tbe  weaker  liquid  to  mix  "  si 
oomme  fls  voulolent  "—these  are  the  details  in  whidi  be  scans 
to  take  greatest  pkason,  and  for  readen  six  hundred  yean  attei 
dau  perinps  tfaqr  an  ant  the  lent  Interesting  details. 
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It  wonkt,  bowmr,  be  i  misukc  to  imafine  that  JoloviUe'i 
book  k  Mcliuively  oi  even  mualy  a  chronicle  of  tmall  beer.  If 
he  is  not  a  Villeh&idouin  or  &  Carlylc,  hii  battlepleco  are  vivid 
mad  tnitUul,  and  he  hu  occuional  pauages  of  no  small  episodic 
importance.iuchas  that  dealing  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain. But,  above  all,  Ihc  central  figure  of  his  book  redeems  it 
from  the  possibility  of  the  charge  of  being  commonpLace  or 
ignoble.  To  St  Louis  JoinviUe  is  a  nobler  Boswcll;  and  hero- 
worahipper,  hero,  and  heroic  ideal  all  have  something  of  the 
sublime  about  them.  The  very  pettiness  of  the  details  in  which 
the  good  seneschal  indulges  as  to  his  own  weakness  only  serves 
to  enhance  the  sublime  unworldllness  of  the  king.  JoinviUe  is 
a  better  warrior  than  Louis,  but,  while  the  former  frankly  prays 
for  his  own  safety,  the  latter  only  thinks  of  his  army's  when  they 
have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  aliens.  One  of  the  king's 
knights  boasts  that  ten  thousand  pieces  have  been  "  forcontfs  " 
(counted  short)  to  the  Saracens;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  trouble 
that  JoinviUe  and  the  rest  can  persuade  the  king  that  this  is  a 
joke,  and  that  the  Saracens  are  much  more  liLely  to  have  got 
the  advantage.  He  warns  JoinviUe  against  wine-bibbing, 
against  bad  language,  against  all  manner  of  foibles  small  and 
great;  and  the  pupil  acknowledges  that  this  physician  at  any  rate 
bad  healed  himself  in  these  respects.  It  is  true  that  be  is  severe 
towards  inBdcls;  and  his  approval  of  the  knight  who,  finding  a 
Jew  likely  to  get  the  better  of  a  theological  argument,  resorted  to 
the  baculine  variety  of  logic,  does  not  meet  the  views  of  the  aoth 
century.  But  Louis  was  not  of  the  aoth  century  but  of  the  ijtb, 
and  after  his  kind  he  certainly  deserved  Joinville's  admiration. 
Side  by  side  with  his  indignation  at  the  idea  of  cheating  his 
Saracen  enemies  may  be  mentioned  his  answer  to  those  who  after 
Taillebourg  complained  that  he  bad  let  oR  Henry  III.  too  easily. 
"  He  is  my  man  now,  and  he  was  not  before,"  said  the  king,  a 
most  unpractical  person  certainly,  and  in  some  ways  a  sore  saint 
for  France.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  half -despairing 
vlontion  with  which  a  shrewd  and  somewhat  prosaic  person  like 
JoinviUe  must  have  regarded  this  flower  of  chivalry  bom  out  of 
due  time.  He  has  had  his  reward,  for  assuredly  the  portrait  of 
St  Louis,  from  the  early  collection  of  anecdotes  to  the  last  hearsay 
akctch  of  the  woeful  end  at  Tunis,  with  the  famous  etueiinemtnl 
which  is  still  the  best  summary  of  the  theoretical  duties  of  a 
Christian  king  in  medieval  times,  is  such  as  to  take  away  all 
charge  of  vulgarity  or  mere  eomnUrafe  from  JoinviUe,  a  charge 
to  which  otherwise  he  might  perhaps  have  been  esposed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is,  considering  its  circumstances 
andtbedateofitscomposition, sufficiently  methodical.  Accord- 
ing to  its  own  account  it  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  first 
dealing  generally  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  hero; 
the  second  with  his  acts  and  deeds  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  &c.,  as 
Joinvilleknew  them;  the  third  with  his  subsequent  life  and  death. 
Of  these  the  last  is  very  brief,  the  first  not  long;  the  middle  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  contents  of  the  first  part  am, 
aa  might  be  expected,  miscellaneous  enough,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  stories  chosen  to  show  the  valour  of  Louis,  his  piet  y.his  justice, 
bis  personal  temperance,  and  so  forth.  The  second  part  enters 
upon  the  history  of  the  crusade  itself,  and  tells  how  JoinviUe 
pledged  all  bis  land  save  so  much  as  would  bring  in  a  thousand 
livres  a  year,  and  started  with  a  brave  retinue  of  nine  knights 
(two  of  whom  besides  himself  wore  bannerets),  and  shared  a  ship 
with  the  sire  d'Aspremont,  leaving  JoinviUe  without  raising  bis 
eyes,"  pour  ce  que  le  cuer  ne  me  attcndrisist  du  biau  cbaslet  que 
jc  Icssoie  et  de  mes  deux  enfans  ";  how  they  could  not  get  out  of 
sight  of  a  high  mountainous  island  (Lampedusa  or  Pantellsria) 
till  they  had  made  a  procession  round  the  masts  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin;  how  they  reached  first  Cyprus  and  then  Egypt ;  how  they 
took  Damietta,  and  then  entai>gled  themselves  in  the  Delta. 
Bad  generalship,  which  ia  suflliciently  obvious,  unwholesome 
food — it  was  Lent,  and  they  ate  the  Nile  fish  which  had  been 
feasting  on  the  carcases  of  the  slain — and  Greek  fire  did  the  rest, 
andpcrsonalvalouT  was  of  little  avail.not  merely  against  superior 
numbers  and  better  generals,but  against  dysentery  and  a  certain 
"  mal  de  I'ost "  which  attacked  the  mouth  and  the  legs,  a  curious 
bunuu  version  of  a  weU-known  bestial  malady.  Alter  ransom 
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Acre  was  the  chief  scene  of  Louis's  stay  in  the  East,  and  here 
JoinviUe  lived  in  some  state,and  saw  not  afew  interesting  things, 
bearing  besides  much  gossip  as  to  the  inferior  afiairs  of  Asia  from 
ambassadors,  merchanU  and  others.  At  last  ihey  journeyed 
back  again  to  France,  not  without  considerable  eiperiences  of 
the  perils  of  the  deep,  which  JoinviUe  tells  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  very  brief.  Some  anecdotes 
of  the  king's  "  justice,"  his  favourite  and  distinguishing  attribute 
during  the  uxteen  years  which  intervened  between  the  two 
crusades,  are  given;  then  comes  the  story  of  Joinville's  own 
refusal  to  join  the  second  eipedition,  a  refusal  which  bluntly 
alleged  the  harm  done  by  the  king's  men  who  stayed  at  home  to 
the  vassals  of  those  who  went  abroad  as  the  reason  of  Joinville's 
resolution  to  remain  behind.  The  death  of  the  king  at  Tunis, 
his  enseipumtMt  to  his  son,  and  the  story  of  his  canonization 
complete  the  work. 

The  book  in  which  th!i  interesting  story  ti  told  has  had  a  literary 
history  which  leu  affecti  it*  nuiier  than  (he  viciisitudes  to  which 
Froiuart  hai  been  subjected,  but  which  ii  hardly;  less  curioui  in  it* 
way.  There  ii  do  reawn  for  suppoiing  chzl  JoinviUe  indulged  in 
various  editions,  such  u  those  which  have  given  Kervyn  de  Letten* 
hove  and  Simfon  Luce  so  much  troubli;,  and  which  make  £o  vast  a 
difference  between  the  firit  and  the  last  redaction  of  the  chronicler 
of  the  Hundred  Vtara"  War.  Indeed  the  great  age  of  the  leneKhal 
of  Champagne,  and  hii  intimate  first-hand  acquaintance  with  hia 
■ubjecl,  made  such  variations  extremely  improbable.  But,  whereas 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  (though  much  labour)  in  aaccnaining  the 
ori^nal  and  all  subsequent  texts  of  Froissart.  the  original  text  of 
Jomville  was  until  recently  unknown,  and  even  now  may  be  said 
to  be  in  (he  state  of  a  conjectural  re»(ora(ion.  It  has  been  said 
-(hat  (he  book  wai  presented  to  Loui^  Ic  Hutin.  Now  we  have  a 
ca(alogue  of  Louis  Ic  Huiin'a  library,  and.  ((range  to  say,  JoinviUe 
does  not  figure  in  it.  His  book  seems  (o  have  undergone  very  much 
(hesamcfatcas  (hat  which  befell  theoriginalsof  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  Patttm  LeUeri  which  Sir  John  Fcnn  presented  la  George  the 
Third.  Several  royal  library  catalogues  of  (he  i^th  century  are 
known,  but  in  none  o(  these  does  the  Hiiloirt  <U  St  Louii  appear. 
It  does  appear  in  that  of  Charles  V.  (1411),  but  apparently  no 
copv  even  of  this  survives.  A*  everybody  knows,  however,  tiooks 
could  be  and  were  multiplied  by  the  process  of  copying  tolerably 
freely.andacopy  at  first  or  second  handwhirh  belonged  lothe  fiddler 
king  Keni  of  Provence  in  the  15th  century  was  used  (or  the  first 
printed  edition  in  1547.  Other  editions  were  printed  from  other 
versions,  all  cvidentFy  posterior  to  the  original.  But  in  1741  the 
well-known  medievalist  La  Cume  de  St  Palayc  found  at  Lucca  a 
m.'ir.LiyrripI.  of  the  [Ttli  century,  evidently  representing  an  older 
text  than  any  yet  printed.  Three  years  blct  a  I4(li-ctnlury  tf^py 
was  (aund  at  BrusiicU.  and  tht«  is  the  standard  m.iniiKriiit  authority 
(or  the  text  of  Jdinvillc.  Those  who  prefer  to  rest  on  MS,  authority 
will  probably  "hold  to  this  text,  which  appears  in  the  well-known 
collection  of  Michaud  and  Poujoulat  as  uell  as  that  of  Buchon.  and 
in  a  careful  and  useful  separate  edition  by  Fr^nrisquc  Michel. 
The  modern  science  of  critical  editing,  however,  which  .ipplios  to 
nu^icval  texts  Ihc  principles  long  recognized  in  editing  the  classics, 
has  discovered  in  the  16th-century  manuscript,  and  still  more  in  the 
original  miscellaneous  works  of  JoinviUe,  the  letters,  deeds,  &c., 
already  alluded  to,  the  materials  lor  what  wc  have  already  called  a 
conjectural  restoration,  which  is  not  without  its  Interesti  though 
perhaps  it  is  possible  for  that  interest  to  be  exapnerated. 

For  merely  general  readers  Buchon's  or  Michaud's  editions  o( 
JoinviUe  will  amply  suffice.  Both  include  translations  into  modern 
French,  which,  however,  are  hardly  neccssir>'.  for  the  languacc  iS 
very  easy.  Natalis  de  Wailly's  editions  of  1868  and  particuFarly 
1874  are  critical  editions,  embodying  the  modrrn  research  connected 
with  (he  text,  the  value  of  which  is  considerable,  but  contestable. 
They  are  accompanied  by  ample  annotations  and  appendices,  Hith 
Ulustrations  of  great  merit  and  value.  Much  valuable  information 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  F.  Michel  (1859).  To 
thciic  may  be  added  A.  F.  Didot's  Eludet  lur  Joinvilte  (1870)  and 
H.  F.  Delabordc's  Jean  dt  JoinvdU  (tSqj).  A  good  sketch  of  the 
whole  subject  will  be  found  in  Aubcrtin  »  lliitmre  de  la  langur  tt 
de  la  litliralufc  fran^aisti  aa  moyen  Sit.  ii-  196-71  r ;  xev  also  Gaston 
Paris,  Liu.  fran<;ahe  au  moyen  Su  (1893),  and  A.  Debidour,  Let 
ChroHiguturs  (1888).  There  are  English  translations  by  T.  Johncs 
(1807).  J.  Huttnn  (1868).  Ethel  Wedgwood  (iqo(>).  and  (more  liter- 
ally) Sir  F.  T.  Maraials  ("  Ever^'raan's  Library,"  1908).     (C.  Sa.) 

JOIST.  In  building,  one  of  a  row  or  tier  of  beams  set  edgewise 
from  one  waU  or  partition  to  another  and  carrying  the  flooring 
boards  on  the  upper  edge  and  the  lathsof  the  ceiling  on  the  lower. 
In  double  flooring  there  art  three  series  o(  joists,  binding, bridfinf, 
and  ceilinf  joists-  The  binding  joists  are  the  real  support  o(  the 
floor,  running  from  wall  to  wall,  and  carrying  the  bridging 
joists  above  and  the  ceiling  joists  below  (see  Cupcntxy), 
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The  Mid.  Eng.  form  <tf  the  .word  mi  ^tU  or  isno,  and  ms 
tdapted  from  0.  Fr.  gisu,  modem  |Sc,  »  beam  sum»rtinf  the 
platform  of  a  gun.  By  origin  the  m>td  meant  tint  <»  which 
anything  lies  or  lesU  ^isir,  to  lie;  Lat.  jacert). 

The  English  word  "  gitt,"  in  uich  phrases  as  "  the  gist  of  the 
mattei,"  the  main  or  central  point  in  an  argument,  is  a  doublet 
of  Joist.  According  to  Skeat,  the  origin  of  this  meaning  b  an 
O.  Fr.  proverbial  expression,  /e  stay  Men  ci  ptt  hiiiwt,  I  know 
well  where  the  hare  lies,      I  know  the  real  point  of  ike  matter. 

J6kaI,  MAURUS  (1835-1904),  Hungarian  noveliu,  was  born 
at  R£v-Komirom  on  the  iqth  of  February  1825.  His  father. 
Joseph,  was  k  member  of  the  Asva  branch  of  the  ancient  J6kay 
family:  his  mother  was  a  sdon  of  the  noble  Pulays.  The  lad 
was  timid  and  delicate,  and  therefore  educated  at  home  till  h{s 
tenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Pressburg,  subsequently  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  Calvinist  college  at  PipA,  where  he 
fint  met  PetOfi,  Aleunder  iCouna,  and  sevetml  other  brilliant 
young  men  who  subsequently  became  famous.  Hu  family  had 
meant  him  to  follow  the  law,  his  father's  profession,  and  accord- 
Ingly  the  youth,  always  singularly  assiduous,  plodded  conscien- 
tiously through  the  usual  curriculum  at  Kecskemet  and  Pest, 
and  as  a  full-blovm  advocate  actually  succeeded  in  winning  his 
first  case.  But  the  drudgery  of  a  lawyer's  office  was  uncon- 
genial to  the  ardently  poetical  youth,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
encomiums  pronounced  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  upon  his 
fiiU  play,  Ztfdi  Jiu  ("  The  Jew  Boy  "),  he  flitted,  when  barely 
twenty,  to  Pest  in  1845  with  a  MS.  romance  In  his  pocket;  be 
was  introduced  by  PetOfi  to  the  literary  noubilities  of  the  Hun- 
garian capital,  and  the  ume  year  his  first  notable  romance 
H&k^nafak  ("  Working  Days  "),  appeared,  first  in  the  columns 
of  the  PtsU  Dievaliap,  and  subsequently,  in  1846,  In  book  form. 
HUkemapek,  despite  its  manifest  crudities  and  extravagances, 
was  instantly  recognized  by  all  the  leading  critics  as  a  work  of 
original  genius,  and  in  the  following  year  J6kai  was  appointed 
the  editor  of  Eletkipek,  the  leading  Hungarian  literary  journal, 
and  gathered  round  him  all  the  rising  talent  of  the  country.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  the  young  editor  enthus>> 
asticsUy  adapted  the  national  cause,  and  served  it  with  both  pen 
and  sword.  Now,  aa  ever,  he  was  a  moderate  Liberal,  setting  his 
face  steadily  agaitut  all  excesses;  but,  carried  away  by  the 
Hungarian  triumphs  of  April  and  May  1849,  he  supported 
Kosmth's  fatal  blunder  of  deposing  the  Hapaburg  dynasty,  and 
though,  after  the  war  was  own,  bis  life  was  saved  by  an  ingenious 
stratagem  of  his  wife,  the  great  tragic  actress,  Rosa  Benke 
Laborfalvi,  whom  be  had  married  on  the  19th  of  August  1848, 
he  lived  for  the  next  fourteen  years  the  life  a  political  suspect. 
Yet  this  was  perhaps  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  existence, 
for  during  it  he  devoted  himself  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  pro- 
scribed and  humiliated  Magyar  language,  composing  in  ft  no 
fewer  than  thirty  great  romances,  besides  irmumerablc  volumes  of 
tales,  essays,  criticisms  and  facetie.  This  was  the  period  of  such 
masterpieces  as  Erdtiy  Arany  Kord  ("  The  Golden  Age  of  Tran- 
sylvania"), with  its  sequel  TOrdkril&g  Maiyaroradgoii  {"  Tht 
Turks  in  Hungary  "),£gy  if ii{]>ar  NibcbC'A  Hungarian  Nabob"}, 
Karpatky  ZoUdn,  Janiairok  vtpuxfjai  ("  The  Last  Days  of  the 
Janissaries"),  Stomort  Hopek  ("  Sad  Days  ").  On  the  re-estab- 
lishnwnt  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  by  the  Composition  of 
1867,  J6kai  took  an  active  part  is  politics.  As  a  constant  sup- 
porter of  the  Tissa  administration,  not  only  in  pariiament, 
sriwre  he  sat  continuously  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  also 
as  the  editor  of  the  government  organ,  ffoit,  founded  by  him  in 
1S63,  he  became  a  power  in  the  state,  and,  though  he  never  took 
oQice  himself,  frequently  extricated  the  goveriunent  from  difhcult 
places.  In  1897  the  emperor  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
upper  house.  As  a  suave,  practical  and  witty  debater  he  was 
particularly  successfid.  Yet  it  was  to  literature  that  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  most  of  his  time,  and  his  productiveness  after 
1870  was  stupendous,  amounting  to  some  hundreds  of  volumes. 
Stranger  still,  none  of  this  work  is  ^psbod,  and  the  best  of  it 
deserves  to  endure.  Amongst  the  finest  of  bis  later  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  unique  and  incomparable  Am  arany  tmbtr 
("  A  Uaa  of  Gold  ")— tnuislated  into  English  under  the  tille  of 
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TimVi  7W  WtMt—*9d  A  Ungenna  Mgy  C  Bye>  Vkt  tte 
Sea  "),  the  latter  at  wUdi  won  the  Acadcaty'a  prbc  fa  tSgb 
He  dkd  u  Bodapert  on  the  5th  of  May  1904;  hit  wife  hariog 
predeceased  him  In  18S6.  J6kaj  was  an  arch-romantic,  with  a 
perfervid  Oriental  imagination,  and  humour  of  the  purest,  rarest 
description.  If  one  can  ima^ne  a  oombinalion,  In  almoat  equal 
parti,  of  Waiter  Scott.  William  Bcckfoid,  Dnmas  p^,  and 
Charles  Dickens,  together  with  the  native  originality  of  an 
ardent  Magyar,  one  may  perhaps  form  a  fiur  idn  of  tlie  great 
Hungarian  romancer's  indisputable  genius. 

See  N«vy  UkI6.  /Mai  Ufr;  Hegedfiiis  Sindor,  Jikai  MMIi 
H.  W.  Tempefley,  "  Manrus  JoM  and  the  Historical  NoVd."  Om. 
Umporary  Anne  Uuly  1904)* 

JOKTAKAKTA,  or  Jokjoubta  (more  correctly  JoKvaKAKTA; 
Du.  l)fokjakarta),  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Inunded  N.  by  Kedu  and  Suiakarta,  E.  by  Surakana. 
S.  by  the  Indiaa  Ocean,  W.  1^  Bagelca.  Pap.  (1897),  858,391. 
The  couotry  fa  mounubwus  with  the  exception  of  a  wedge-like 
strip  in  the  middle  betvreen  the  rivera  Progo  and  Upak.  In  tlie 
north-west  are  the  southern  slopes  of  the  volcano  Mcrapi,  and 
in  the  eaat  the  Kidul  hilts  and  the  plateaa  <rf  Sewu.  The  last- 
named  is  anarid  aad  •C8BUI7  ptQwIated  dialk  rai^with  wimer- 
ous  tmall  sommiu.  whence  It  li  alto  known  as  the  Tbouaand 
Hills.  The  remainder  of  the  residency  b  well-watered  and  fer- 
tile, important  irrigation  works  having  been  carried  out.  Sugar, 
rice  and  indigo  are  cultivated;  salt-making  is  praaised  on  tbe 
coast.  TiMBiIneialsfaidndeGOBl-bedt  in  tbe  Kidul  hillt  and  near 
Nangulan,  narbte  and  gold  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  KahiaD. 
The  luitivcs  are  poor,  owing  chiefly  to  maladminist ration,  tite 
use  of  opium  and  the  usury  practised  by  foreigneia  (Chinese, 
Arabs,  kc).  The  principality  it  divided  between  the  sultan 
(vassal  of  the  Dutefa  goveramnit)  and  the  spoiled  indepcndem 
prince  Paku  Alam;  Ngawen  and  Imogiri  are  endavei  of  Satx- 
karta.  There  are  good  roads,  and  railways  connect  the  chief 
town  with  Batavia,  Samarang,  Sumkana,  &c.  The  town  of 
Jokjakarta  (see  Java)  it  the  seat  of  the  resident,  the  sultan  and 
the  Paku  Alam  princes;  its  most  remarkable  teciion  to  the  Ar«fM 
01  dtadel  of  the  sultan.  Imogiri,  S.W.  of  the  cafrital,  the  l>urial- 
place  of  the  princes  of  Surakaru  and  Jokjakarta,  is  guarded  by 
priests  and  .officials.  Sentolo,  Nangulan,  Broeot,  Kalasan, 
Tempel,  Wonosari  an  considerable  villi^.  There  ara  nnroeroos 
remains  of  Hindu  temples,  particulariy  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Kalasan  near  the  border  of  Surakarta  and  Pranbanan,  which  it 
just  across  It.  Remarkable  sacred  grottoet  are  fbulid  on  the 
coast,  namely,  tbe  so-called  Nyabi  Kidul  and  Rongkob,  and  at 
Selarong,  south-east  of  Jokjakarta. 

JOLIBT.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Will  county,  lUinoi^ 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Jtriiet,  in  die  N.E.  patt  of  tbe  state, 
on  the  Dea  I^alnes  river,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago.  Pt^  (1890), 
>3>i(i4;  (iQoo),  99,353,  of  whom  8536  were  foreign-bom,  1889 
being  German,  1579  Austrian,  1306  Irish  and  931  Swedith; 
(1910  census)  34,670.  lo  additton  there  is  a  large  population 
In  the  Immediate  suburbs:  that  of  the  townah^  jnduding  the 
dty  was  37,438  in  1890,  and  50,640  in  igio.  J<dtet  is  served  by 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ft,  the  Chicago  tc  Alton,  tbe 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  St  Pacific,  the  Michigan  Central,  tbe 
Illinois,  Iowa  &  Minnesota,  and  the  Elgin,  Jcdiet  &  Euten 
railways,  by  interurban  electric  lines,  and  is  on  the  lUinob  & 
Michigan  canal  and  tbe  Chicago  Sanitary  (ship)  canaL  Tbe 
dty  is  situated  In  a  narrow  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It 
is  the  seat  of  tbe  northern  lUiiwis  penitentiary,  and  has  a  public 
library  (in  front  <rf  which  is  a  statue,  by  S.  Asbjomsen,  of  Louis 
Joliet),  the  township  high  school,  two  ho^ntals,  two  Catholic 
academies  and  a  dub-house,  erected  by  the  IlUnois  Steel  Company 
for  the  use  of  its  employees.  There  ar^  two  munidpal  parks. 
West  Park  and  Highland  Park;  DeUwood  Park  is  an  amusement 
resort,  owned  by  the  Chicago  It  Joliet  Electric  Railwqr  Company. 
In  the  vidnity  are  large  dqioaits  of  calcareous  building  stone^ 
cement  and  fireday,  and  there  are  coal  mines  10  m.  distant. 
Mineral  resources  uid  water-power  have  facilitated  the  devekip- 
meot  of  manufactures.  The  factory  product  in  r9os  was  valued 
*>■  133(788,700  (39'i%       than  in  1900),  a  laifc  pan  el  whkk 
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wms  r^neaented  by  iroa  utd  steel  goods.  Theic  are  Urge 
industiial  eatsblnhment)  just  butside  the  city  limits.  The  first 
settkment  on  the  site  (rf  Joliet  (1833)  was  called  Juliet,  in 
hoooui  of  the  daughter  o(  James  B.  Campbell,  one  of  the  settten. 
The  present  name  was  adopted  in  1&45,  in  memory  of  Louis 
JoUel  (1645-1700),  the  French  Canadian  explorer  of  the  Hlssis- 
sippf ,  and  in  1853  a  dty  charter  was  secured. 

JOLLT  (from  0.  Fr.  jMJ;  Fr.  joli,  the  French  word  is  obscim 
in  origin;  it  may  be  from  late  L^t.  gandhus,  from  (aiuferc, 
to  rejoice,  the  change  of  to  /  being  paralleled  by  cigala 
and  tiiole,  or  from  O.  Norae  jet.  Eng.  "  yule,"  the  northern 
totivatofmtdvinter),and  adjective  meaning gay.cheerful.  Jovial, 
biflF^Nrited.  The  colloquial  use  <rf  tbe  term  as  an  fntensive 
adverb,  meaning  extremcty,  very,  was  in  early  usage  quite 
literary;  thus  John  Trapp  (t6oi-i66g),  Cemmenlarus  oh  the 
Ntm  TtslametU,  Matikew  (1A47),  writes,  "  All  was  Jolly  quiet 
■t  Epbum  befoie  St  Paul  came  bither."  In  the  taywl  navy 
**  idUy  "  nsed  u  «  nibstanii^  it  the  slug  name  for  a  marine. 
To  "  joDy  "  is  a  slang  synonym  (or  "  chaff."  The  word  "  jolly- 
boat,"  the  name  of  a  ^ip's  small  broad  boat,  usually  clinker- 
built,  is  of  doubtful  eiymotogy.  It  occurs  in  English  in  the 
18th  centufy,  and  is  usually  connected  with  Dan.  or  Swed. 
jelU,  Dutch  jot,  a  small  ship's  boat;  these  words  aie  properiy 
represented  in  English  by  "  yawl "  ori|^nal1y  ■  ship's  small  boat, 
DOW  chiefly  used  of  a  rig  of  sailing  vessels,  with  s  cutter-rigged 
foremast  and  a  small  misxen  stepped  far  aft,  with  a  spanker 
sail  (see  RioCDiGj.  A  coonezion  has  been  suggested  with  a 
word  of  much  earlier  appearance  in  English,  jofywel,  or  gdtyaaUe. 
This  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  isth  century  and  is  used  of  a  smaller 
type  of  d^p's  boat.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  French  §Blute  or  Dutch  loIjMf,  galliot  (see  Galley).  The 
gaUiot  was,  however,  a  large  vnseL 

JOLT  DB  UymmftRB.  Sm  mmU  OVSTAVB  (iSag-ioeS). 
Canadian  politician,  was  born  at  Epemay  in  France  on  the  sih 
of  Decend>cr  1839.  His  father,  Gaspard  Pierre  Guslave  Joly, 
the  owner  <rf  famous  vineyards  at  Epemay,  was  of  Huguenot 
dcKent,uid  married  Julie  Cbristiae,  grand-daughter  of  Eustache 
Gaspard  Micbel  Chvtier  de  Lotlnniire,  marquis  de  Lotbinifre 
{one  of  Montcalm's  en^eers  at  Quebec);  he  thus  became 
seigneur  de  Lotbinitre.  Henri  Gustave  adopted  the  name  of  de 
VottnaHn  in  1888,  under  a  statute  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  called  to  the  bar  of  lower  Canada 
in  1858.  Ontbe6tbof MayiSsdhemarried Margaretta Josepha 
{i.  1904),  daughter  of  Hammond  Gowen,  of  Quebec.  At  the 
general  chorion  of  1861  he  was  elected  (o  the  house  of  assembly 
of  the  province  of  Canada  as  Liberal  member  for  the  county  of 
Lotbiniire,  and  from  1867  to  1874  he  represented  the  same 
county  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  and  in  the  legislative 
assembly,  Quebec.  JtAy  was  apposed  to  confederation  and 
supported  I>9rion  in  the  stand  which  he  took  on  this  question. 
In  1878  he  was  called  by  Luc  l.etellier  de'St  Just,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Quebec,  to  form  an  administ ration,  which  was  de- 
feated in  1879,  and  until  1883  he  was  leader  of  the  opposition 
During  hte  brief  administration  he  adopted  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  legislative  council.  In 
1885,  as  a  protest  against  the  attitude  ol  his  party  towards 
Louis  RicI,  who  was  tried  and  executed  (or  high  treason,  he 
retired  from  public  life.  Eariy  in  the  year  1895  he  was  induced 
■gain  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  ol  his  party,  and  at 
the  general  election  of  1896  he  was  returned  as  member  for  the 
county  of  Portneuf.  He  had  already  in  1895  been  created 
K.C.M.G  On  the  formation  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  adminis- 
iratioabe  accepted  the  oflice  of  controller  of  mland  revenue,  and 
a  year  later  be  became,a  privy  councillor,  as  minister  of  iiiland 
revenue.  From  1900  to  1906  be  was  lieulenaot-govemor  of  the 
province  of  British  Columbia.  He  twice  declined  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  but  rendered  eminent  service  to  Canada  by  promoting 
the  interest  ol  agriculture,  horticulture  and  of  forestry.  He 
died  on  tlw  17th  of  November  iqoflw  (A  G.  D.) 

JOnm,  ARTOIXB  HENRI,  BaiON  {1779-1869}.  general  in 
the  French  and  afterwards  in  the  Itunian  service,  and  one  of 
tfae  moat  cdebrated  writers  on  the  art  of  war,  was  bom  on  the 
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6th  of  March  1779  at  Payemein  the  cantonofVaud,  Switzerland, 
where  his  father  was  syndic.  His  youthful  preference  for  a 
military  life  was  disappointed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  o(  France  at  the  Rcvolulioru  For  soine  time  he  was  a 
clerk  in  a  Paris  banking-house,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Swiss 
revolution.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  to  a  pott 
on  the  Swiss  headquarters  staff,  and  when  scarcely  twenty-one  to 
the  rammand  of  a  batlalioD.  At  the  peace  of  Lun6vilte  in  i8ot 
he  returned  to  business  life  in  Paris,  but  devoted  hlm&eU  chiefly 
to  preparing  the  celebrated  TraiU  dts  pandts  optrationt  mili- 
Aiim,  which  was  published  in  1804-1805.  Introduced  to  Hanhal 
Ney,  be  served  in  the  ««w[<«iy»  of  Austeriiu  aa  a  volunteer 
aide-de-camp  oa  Ney't  pmonal  stalF.  In  December  1805 
Napoleon, being  much  impressed  by  achapter  in  Jomini's  treatise, 
made  him  a  colonel  in  the  French  service.  Ney  thereupon  made 
him  his  principal  aide-de-camp.  In  1806  Jominl  published  his 
yiewa  u  to  the  conduct  of  the  impending  war  mth  Prus^,  and 
this,  along  with  hisknowledgeof  Frederick  the  Great's  campaigns, 
which  be  had  described  In  the  TraiU,  led  Napoleon  to  attach  him 
to  his  own  headquarters.  He  was  present  with  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  at  Eyiau  won  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  After  the  peace  iA  TiUt  be  was  made  chief  of  the  staff 
to  Ney,  and  created  a  baron.  In  the  Spanish  campaign  of 
1808  his  advice  was  o(ten  of  the  highest  value  to  the  mai^ial, 
but  Jomini  quarrelled  with  hb  chief,  and  was  left  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  bis  numerous  enemies,  especially  Bert  bier,  the  emperor's 
chief  of  itafl.  Overtures  had  been  made  to  him,  as  ei^  as 
1807,  to  enter  the  Russian  service,  but  Napoleon,  hearing  of  his 
intention  to  leave  the  French  army,  compelled  him  to  remain  in 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  For  some  years 
thereafter  Jomini  held  both  a  French  and  a  Russian  commission, 
with  the  consent  ^  both  sovereigns.  But  when  *tr  between 
France  and  Russia  broke  out,  he  was  In  a  difficult  position, 
which  he  ended  by  taking  a  command  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion. He  was  thusengaged  when  the  retreat  from  Moscow  and 
the  uprising  of  Prutua  transferred  the  seat  of  war  to  central 
Germany,  He  prmnptly  reJoiiKd  Ney,  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Liltacn  and,  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  Ney's  group  of  corps, 
rendered  distinguished  services  bc(ore  and  at  the  battle  of  Baut- 
zen, and  was  recommended  (or  the  rank  o(  general  of  division. 
Bcrthier,  however,  not  only  erased  Jomini's  name  from  the  list, 
but  put  him  und^  arrest  and  censured  him  in  army  orders  for 
failing  to  supply  certain  returns  that  had  been  called  for.  How 
far  Jomini  was  held  responsible  for  certain  misunderstandings 
which  prevented  the  attainment  of  all  the  results  hoped  for  from 
Ney's  attack  (see  Bautzen)  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  But 
the  pretext  for  censure  was  trivial  and  baseless,  and  during  the 
armistice  Jomini  did  as  be  had  intended  to  do  in  1809-10,  and 
went  into  the  Russian  service.  As  things  then  were,  this 
was  tantamount  to  deserting  to  the  enemy,  and  so  it  was 
regarded  by  Napoleon  and  by  the  French  army,  and  by 
not  a  few  of  his  new  comrades.  It  must  be  ol»erved,  in 
Jomini's  defence,  that  he  had  for  years  held  a  dormant 
commission  in  the  Russian  army,  that  he  had  declined  to 
take  pan  in  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1811,  and  that  he  was  a 
Swiss  and  not  a  Frenchman.  His  patriotism  was  indeed  un- 
questioned, and  he  withdrew  from  the  Allied  Army  In  1814  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  violation  of  Swiss  neu- 
trality. Apart  from  love  of  his  own  country,  the  desire  to  study, 
to  teach  and  to  practise  the  art  ol  war  was  his  ruling  motive. 
At  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  EyIau  he  exdairned, 
"  It  I  were  the  Russian  commander  for  two  hours  i "  On 
joining  the  allies  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
the  appdntment  of  aide-de-camp  from  the  tsar,  and  rendered 
imponanl  assistance  during  the  German  campaign,  though  the 
charge  that  he  betrayed  the  numbers,  positions  and  intentions 
of  the  French  to  the  enemy  was  later  acknowledged  by  Napoleon 
to  be  without  foundation.  He  declined  as  a  Swiss  patriot  and 
as  a  French  officer  to  take  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at 
Basel  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  France. 

In  1815  he  was  with  the  emperor  Alexander  in  Paris,  and 
attempted  in  vain  to  save  the  EEe  of  his  dd  commander  Ney. 
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Tlus  almost  mt  him  fab  poutioo  fn  the  Rvstian  ttrAn,  but 
lie  succeedcti  in  nuking  head  against  his  enemies,  and  took  part 
in  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Resuming,  after  a  period  of  several 
years  of  retirement  and  litciaiy  worli,  his  post  in  the  Russian 
*Tmy,  he  was  about  182J  made  a  full  gencnl,  and  ibenceforward 
until  hb  retirement  in  1839  he  was  princ^lly  employed  io  the 
military  education  of  the  tsarevich  Nicholas  (afierwards  emperor) 
and  in  the  organization  of  the  Russian  staff  college,  which  was 
opened  in  tSji  and  still  bears  its  original  name  ot  the  Nicholas 
academy.  2a  iSaS  he  was  employed  in  the  field  in  the  Russo- 
Turttlsh  War,  and  at  the  siege  of  Varna  he  was  ^ven  Ibe  grand 
cordon  of  the  Alexander  order.  This  was  his  last  active  service. 
In  iSig  he  settled  at  Brussels  where  he  chiefly  lived  for  the  next 
thirty  years,  in  1853,  after  trying  without  success  to  bring 
about  ft  political  undentaading  between  tnaet  and  Russia, 
Jomini  was  called  to  St  Petersburg  to  ftct  aa  ft  militaiy  adviser 
to  the  tsar  during  the  Crimean  War.  He  returned  to  Brussels 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1856  and  some  years  afterwards 
settled  at  Passy  near  Paris.  He  was  busily  employed  up  to  the 
end  of  Ua  life  in  writing  tieatise*,  pamphlcu  and  opta  letters 
on  subjecU  of  military  art  and  history,  and  In  1859  be  was  asked 
by  Napoleon  III.  to  furnish  a  plan  of  campaign  in  the  Italian 
War.  One  of  his  last  essays  dealt  with  the  war  of  1866  and  the 
influence  of  the  breech-loading  riSe,  and  he  died  at  Passy  on 
the  34th  of  March  i86g  only  a  year  before  the  F^anco-Cermaa 
War.  Thus  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  military  theorists 
lived  to  speculate  on  the  tactics  of  the  present  day. 

Amongst  his  numerous  works  the  principal.  be«des  the  TratU, 
are:  Hittoir*  critique  ei  miiilaite  4tt  eampaptet  dt  la  RHotulion 
(t8o6:  new  ed.  181^1824);  Vie  potUigue  el  mitilairt  dt  Napelian 
ratonHtpar  lui-mlm<  (1827)  and,  perhaps  the  bcft  known  of  all  his 
publications,  the  theoretical  Pricit  it  I'art  de  la  tmtrre  {1836}. 

See  Ferdinand  Lecomte,  Le  dnSral  Jomini,  sa  vis  tl  ttt  ttriu 
(1861;  new  ed.  1888);  C.  A.Saint-Bcuve,£«  C^njro; /mini  (1869); 
A.  Pascal,  Obstnationi  kiiloriquet  lur  la  vie,  Sic,  du  lintnU  Jomini 
(184a). 

JOMmiJ.  mCCOLA  (1714-1774).  It«IIan  composer,  was 
born  at  Aversa  near  Naples  on  the  loth  of  September  1714. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  two  of  the  famous  music 
schools  of  that  capital,  being  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorio  de' 
poveri  dl  Gctil  Cristo  under  Fco,  and  also  of  the  Conservatorio 
della  pieti  dd  Turdiini  imder  Prota,  Mancini  and  Leo.  His 
first  opera,  L'Errore  amoroso,  was  successfully  produced  at 
Naples  (under  a  pseudonym)  when  Jommelli  was  only  twenty- 
three.  Three  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome  to  bring  out 
two  new  opeiu,  and  thence  to  Bologna,  where  he  profited  by  the 
advice  of  Padre  Martini,  the  greatest  contrapuntist  of  his  age. 
In  the  meantime  Jommelli's  fame  began  to  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  country,  and  in  1748  he  went  for  the  first  time  to 
Vienna,  where  one  of  bis  finest  operas,  Didone,  was  produced. 
Tliiee  yean  later  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  1753  be  obtained 
the  post  of  chapd-master  to  the  duke  of  Wfirttemberg  at  Stutt- 
gart, which  city  he  made  his  home  for  a  number  of  years.'  In 
the  same  year  he  had  ten  commissions  to  write  operas  for  princely 
courts.  In  Stuttgart  he  permitted  no  operas  but  his  own  to  be 
produced,  and  he  modified  his  style  in  accordance  with  German 
taste,  so  much  that,  when  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years  he 
returned  to  Naples,  his  countrymen  hissed  two  of  his  operas  off 
the  stage.  He  retired  in  consequence  to  his  native  village,  and 
only  occasionally  emerged  from  his  solitude  to  Uke  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  cafutaL  His  death  took  place  on  the  35th  of 
August  t774,  hb  last  composition  bong  the  celebrated  liitertn, 
a  setting  tor  two  female  voices  of  Saverio  Mattel's  Italian  para- 
phrase of  Psalm  li.  Jommelli  u  the  most  representative  com- 
poser of  the  generation  fdlowing  Leo  and  Durante.  He  ap- 
proaches very  closely  to  Moaait  In  hb  style,  ind  b  important  ai 
one  of  the  composers  who,  by  welding  It^her  German  and 
Italian  characteristics,  helped  to  form  the  musical  language  of 
the  great  composers  of  the  classical  period  of  Vienna. 

JOKAU,  in  the  Bible,  a  prophet  bom  at  Gath-hepher  in 
Zebulun,  perhaps  under  Jeroboam  (1)  (781-741  B.C.?),  who  fore- 
t<dd  tbe  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Aramaeans  (1  Kings  aiv 
a^.  Tbb  prophet  may  also  be  the  beioof  themuchlaurbookof 


Jonah,  bu  how  different  a  nun  b  be  I  It  b,  however,  ths  btcr 

Jonah  who  chiefly  interests  us.  New  problems  have  arisen  oat 
of  the  book  which  reUtes  to  him,  but  here  we  can  only  attempt 
to  consider  what,  in  ft  certain  seoM,  may  be  called  the  surface 
meaning  of  the  teit. 

This,  then  b  what  we  appear  to  be  ttrid.  Tbe  {Mophet  Jonah 
is  summoned  to  go  to  Nineveh,  a  great  and  wicked  dly  (cf.  4 
Esdras  IL  8,  q),  and  prophesy  against  it.  Jonah,  however,  b 
afraid  (iv.  1)  that  the  Ninevites  may  repent,  to,  tnstcftd  of  going 
to  Ninevdi,  he  proceeds  to  Joppa,  and  talcM  hb  pftaaage  b  n 
ship  hound  for  Tarahish.  But  soon  •  atom  arbet,  ftnd,  appli- 
cation to  the  gods  failing,  the  sailors  cast  lots  to  discover  the 
guilty  man  who  has  brought  this  great  trouble.  The  lot.faUs 
on  Jonah,  who  has  been  roughly  awakened  by  tlit  captain,  and 
when  queuioned  frankly  owns  that  he  b  ft  Hebcew  ud  •  wor- 
shipper of  the  divine  creator  Yahwdi,  from  Whom  be  has  sought 
to  flee  (as  if  He  were  only  tbe  god  of  Canaan).  JTonah  advises 
the  sailors  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  Thb,  after  praying  to 
Yahweh,  tbey  actually  do;  at  atax  tbe  sea  becomes  calm  and 
they  sacrifice  to  Yahvreh.  Me*ntime  God  has  "  fttvointed  s 
great'  fish  "  which  swallows  up  Jonalw  Three  days  and  three 
nights  he  b  in  the  fish's  belly,  till,  at  ft  word  from  Yahweh, 
it  vomits  Jonah  on  to  the  dry  ground.  Again  Jonah  receives 
the  divine  call.  Thb  time  he  obeys.  After  deliveriag  hb 
message  to  Niiteveh  he  makes  himself  a  booth  outside  the  walls 
and  units  In  vain  for  the  destruction  of  the  dly  (probaUy  iv. 
5  b  misplaced  and  riiould  stand  alter  iiL  4).  Thereupon  Jonah 
beseeches  Yahweh  to  take  away  hu  worthless  life.  As  an 
answer  Ytbweh  "  anx^is  "  a  small  quickly-growing  tree  with 
large  leaves  (the  cutor-oil  plant)  to  come  up  over  the  angry 
prophet  and  shelter  hln  from  the  sun.  But  the  next  day  tbe 
beneficent  tree  perishes  by  God's  "  appointment "  from  a  worm- 
bite.  Once  more  God  "  appointa  "  something;  it  b  the  east 
wind,  which,  together  with  the  fiem  heat,  brings  Jonah  again  to 
desperation.  Tlie  dose  b  fine,  and  reminds  ua  of  Job.  God 
himself  gtvcs  ibcwt-slghled  man  •  leaion.  Jonah  his  fntied 
the  tree,  and  should  not  God  have  ^Hiyon  so  great  a  dty? 

Two  results  of  criticism  are  widely  accepted.  One  relates  to 
the  psalm  in  ch.  il.,  whkh  has  been  transferred  from  some  other 
place;  It  ta  in  fact  an  antkipatory  thanksgiving  for  the  dclivennce 
of  Isnd,  mostly  composed  of  phrases  from  other  pnlna.  The 
other  b  that  the  narrative  before  us  b  not  hbtoriod  but  an 
imaginative  story  (such  as  was  called  a  Midrash)  based  upon 
Biblical  data  and  tending  to  edification.  It  Is,  however,  a  story 
of  high  type.  The  namtor  conddered  that  Israd  had  to  be 
a  prophet  to  the  "  naUons"  at  Urge,  that  brad  had,  like  Jonah, 
neglected  its  duty  and  for  its  punishment  was  "  swidlowed  up  " 
in  foreign  lands.  God  had  watched  over  His  people  and  prcpam) 
its  cbncer  members  to  fulfil  Hb  purpose.  Thb  company  vi 
faithful  but  not  always  sufficiently  charitaUe  men  represented 
their  people,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that  Israd  itself  (the  second 
Isaiah's  "  Servant  of  Yahweh  " — see  Isaiab)  had  taken  up  iu 
duty,  but  in  an  ungenial  spirit  which  grieved  the  AU-mcrciful 
One.  The  book,  which  b  post-exilic,  may  therefore  be  grouped 
with  another  Midrash,  tbe  Book  of  Ruth,  which  also  nppeftis  to 
represent  a  corrent  of  thought  opposed  to  tbe  eidusivc  tptiU. 
of  Jewbh  legalism. 

Some  critics,  however,  think  that  the  key  of  symbolism  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  that  of  mythology.  The  "  greal  fish  " 
especially  has  a  very  ipythological  appearance^  The  Babyloman 
dragon  myth  (see  Coshoconv)  b  <rftcn  alluded  to  in  the  Old 
Testament,  e.g-  in  Jer.  U.  44,  which,  as  the  present  writer  long 
since  pointed  out,  may  supply  the  missing  link  between  Jonah  t, 
17  and  the  original  myth.  For  the  "  great  fish  "  b  ultimaidy 
Tlimat,  the  dragon  of  chaos,  represented  hbtorically  by  Nefoii- 
cfaadremr,  by  whom  for  a  lime  God  permitted  or  "  ai^iointed  " 
Israel  to  be  swallowed  up. 

For  funher  detail*  tee  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Eney.  BA.,  **Jooah "j 
■nd  his  article  "  Jonah,  a  Study  in  Jewish  Folklore  and  tUUf^on, 
TkeotBtual  Kniew  (1877),  pp.  sii-aig.  KAnte.  Hastinn's  Z>tcl 
BtMr.  ^- Jonah,"  is  lull  but  not  lucid;  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  BOIictl 
5(M<fM(i8S6)aTKUcsBMyforthewn)boliclhcory.  Agamst  Cbeyne, 
ace  Mani's  work  on  the  Jftesr  fro^itU  (1894);  tbe  '*gmt  fafc" 
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•ad  the  "  three  dajn  and  tbrae  nights  "  mntin  noexpfaUned  by  thta 
writer.  OnlhcKpoinUieeZiniinera,  JC.i4.r.  (3).  pp- 366, 380, 50S. 
The  difficultia  of  the  mbsion  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  to  AMnur 
an  dimiDifbed  by  Cheyne'a  ktcr  tbemy,  CritieA  BMka  itgm), 
pp-tSO-lSi-  (T.K.C.) 

JONAH.  RABBI  (Axdlwauo  Meiwam  Ibn  Jamah,  also  R. 

Maunos)  (c.  09o-<.  iojo),  tfaegrekteit  Hebrew Bramm&rian  and 
kxkotnpber  of  the  middle  ages.  He  was  born  befoie  the  year 
990,  in  Cordova,  studied  in  Lucena,  left  his  native  dly  in  loia, 
ud,  *ftcr  loiiKwhat  protfacted  wanderinas,  settled  in  Saragosn, 
where  be  died  before  lojo.  He  was  a  ^ysidani  and  Ibn  Abi 
Ufaibia,  in  bis  treatise  on  Arabian  doctors,  mentions  him  as  the 
author  of  a  medical  woHc.  But  Rabbi  Jonah  saw  the  true 
vocation  of  his  life  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  in  a  rational  biblical  exegesis  baaed  upon  sound 
Unguistlc  knowledge.  It  is  true/he  wrote  no  actual  commentary 
on  the  Bible,  but  his  i^ilological  works  eicrdsed  the  greatest 
influence  on  Judaic  exegesis.  His  first  work — composed,  like 
all  the  rest,  in  Arabic — bean  the  title  Almuslal^,  and  forms, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  word,  a  criticism  and  at  tm  same  time  m 
supplement  to  the  two  works  of  Yehuda  'QayyuJ  on  the  verbs 
with  weak-sounding  and  double- sounding  roots.  These  two  trac- 
tates, with  which  'H^yyuj  had  laid  the  foundations  of  scientific 
Hebrew  gramm;;r,  were  recognized  by  Abulwalid  as  the  basts 
<rf  hb  own  grammatical  investigations,  and  Abraham  Ibn  Daud. 
when  enumerating  the  great  Spanish  Jews  in  his  history,  sum« 
up  the  significance  of  R.  Jonah  in  the  words:  "  He  completed 
what  'Qayyuj  had  begun."  The  principal  work  of  R.  Jonah  is 
tht  KitabatTanti^  ("Book  of  Exact  Investigation"),  which  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  regarded  as  two  dbtinct  books— the  Kitab  al- 
Luma  ("Book  of  Many-coloured  Flower-beds")  and  the KilaAa/- 
»;i>/("Book  of  Roots").  The  former  (ed.  J.  Derenbourg,  Paris, 
18S6)  contains  the  grammar,  the  latter  (ed.  Ad.  Ncubauer,  Oxford, 
1875)  the  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Both  works  are  also 
puUished  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Yehuda  Ibn  Tibbon 
\SeJtr  Ha-Ri^mah,  ed.  B.  Goldberg,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1855; 
Se/er  Htt-Sdiorasibim,  ed.  W.  Bachcr,  Berlin,  iSg?).  The  other 
writings  of  Rabbi  Jonah,  so  far  as  extant,  have  appeared  in  an 
edition  of  the  Arabic  original  accompanied  by  a  French  transla- 
tioo  {Opuscules  el  IraiUs  iTAbou'l  Waiid,  ed.  Joseph  and  Hart  wig 
Derenbourg,  Paris  18S0).  A  few  fragments  and  numerous 
quotations  in  his  principal  book  form  our  only  knowledge  of  the 
Kiiab  al-Taskmr  ("  Book  of  Refutation  ")  a  controversial  work 
in  four  parts,  in  which  Rabbi  Jonah  successfully  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  opponents  of  his  first  treatise.  At  the  head  of 
this  opposition  stood  the  famous  Samuel  Ibn  Nagdela  (S.  Ha- 
Nagid)  a  dtsdple  of  '^ayyuj.  The  grammatical  work  of  Rabbi 
Jortah  extended,  moreover,  to  the  domain  of  rhetoric  and 
biblical  hermeneutics,  and  bis  lexicon  contains  many  exeget- 
ical  excursuses.  This  lesicon  is  of  cspedal  importance  by  reason 
of  its  ample  contribution  to  the  comparative  philology  of 
the  Semitic  languages — Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in  particular, 
Abulwalid's  wor^  mark  the  culminating  point  of  Hebrew 
■choUrsbip  during  the  middle  ages,  and  he  attained  a  level 
which  was  not  surpassed  till  the  modem  development  of  philo- 
loi^cal  Ktence  in  tlie  19th  century. 

Sec  Sl  Hnnk,  Itetiet  j«r  Aho»'t  Watid  (Paris,  1851):  W.  Bacher, 
Ltien  and  Wtrkt  Jei  Abuhtiaiid  und  dU  Qu^Un  seiner  SdtHJterUiiruni 
(LctfWM.  lW3)i  id..  Ant  dtr  SckriSterUiTunt  dei  Abahialid  (Leip- 
iSm):  id.,  Di*  kebr.-arabit€kt  SpmekierAieluMg  det  AbidxMlid 
OrieaH.  iflSa):  id.,  Dm  tebraisfk-mnluMu3it  uadtabr.-cramiistht 
5»r«ciwrxMc*MC  da  AbmlmaUd  (^lenw,  1883).  (W.  Ba.) 

AMUl,  JUSTUS  (1493-155$},  German  Protestant  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Nordhauten  ia  Thuringia,  on  the  5th  of  June  t493. 
His  real  name  was  Jodokus  (Jobst)  Koch,  which  he  changed 
according  to  the  common  custom  of  German  scholars  in  the 
16th  century,  when  at  the  university  of  Erfurt.  He  entered 
that  univer^ty  in  1506,  studied  law  and  the  humanities,  and 
became  Master  of  Arts  in  1510.  In  1511  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  law.  He  returned  to 
Erfurt  in  1514  or  TS15,  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  1518  was 
pTOtDOted  doctor  in  both  faculties  and  appointed  to  a  well- 
flDdowed  caoouy  in  the  church  of  St  Sevenis,  to  which  «  prirfes- 
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sorship  of  law  was  attached.  His  great  admiration  for  Erasmtn 
first  led  him  to  Greek  and  Uriical  itudiea,  and  his  dectimt  io 
May  isiqasrectwoftlw  university  was  regarded  as  a  triumph 
for  the  partisalis  of  the  New  Learning.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  the  Leipsig  di^>utation  with  Eck  that  Luther  won 
liis  allcpaace.  He  acCMBpanled  Luther  to  Worms  in  1511,  and 
there  waa  appdnted  Iqr  the  elector  of  Saxony  prof  eesor  of  cuion 
law  kt  Wittenberg.  Dtuing  Lather^  stay  hi  the  Wartburg 
Jonas  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Wittenberg  reformers. 
Giving  himself  up  to  preaching  and  polemics,  he  aided  the 
Reformatioii  by  liis  gift  as  a  tnuubttor,  turning  Luther's  aind 
HcbnchlboD'a  worki  Into  Gennui  or  Latin  as  the  caae  might 
be,  thua  becoming  a  iort  of  doable  of  both.  He  wu  buried  in 
conferences  and  visitations  during  the  next  twenty  ycaft,  and 
in  diplomatic  work  with  the  princes.  In  1541  he  began  a 
successful  iMeaching  crusade  in  Halle;  he  beome  superintendent 
<rf  ita  churehei  in  1541.  In  1546  Iw  was  preee&t  at  Luther'* 
deathbed  at  EislebM,  and  preached  the  funeral  setmon;  bat 
in  the  same  year  was  banished  from  the  duchy  by  Maurice, 
duke  (later  elector)  of  Saxony.  From  that  time  until  his  death, 
Jonas  was  unable  to  secure  a  satisfactory  living.  He  wandered 
from  place  to  place  preaching,  and  finally  went  to  piaMd  (i5S3)i 
where  he  died.   He  had  been  mairied  three  times. 

See  Briefsweehsel  des  Justus  Jotns,  Msamm^  uml  tosrMW  ens 
C.Kawerau  (a  yd:,  Halk,  1884-1885)  :Kaweiau'saiticlebiHmit- 
Hauck,  RtateKyUopddit,  cd.  3,  with  bibliography. 

JOHATBU  (Heb.  "Yah  [sreh}  givea").  Of  the  many 
Jewish  bearers  of  this  name,  three  arc  wdl  known:  (1)  tlw 

grandson  of  Moses,  who  was  priest  at  Dan  (Judg.  xviiL  30), 
The  reading  Manassefa  (sec  R.V.  mg.;  obtained  by  inserting 
n  above  tlic  consonantal  text  in  the  Hebrew)  b  q>parently 
intended  to  aaggest  that  he  waa  the  son  (rf  that  idolatrouB  king, 
(s)  The  eldest  son  of  Satd,  who,  together  with  Us  father, 
treed  Israel  from  the  orushlog  oppression  of  the  Philistinea 
(i  Sam.  ziii.  seq.).  Both  are  lauded  in  an  elegy  quoted  from  the 
BocriL  of  Jadtar  (>  Sam.  i.)  for  their  warm  mutual  love,  their 
herobm,  and  th^  labours  on  behalf  of  the  peiqde.  Jonatban'a 
name  b  most  familiar  for  the  firm  friendship  which  snbdatcd 
between  him  and  David  (t  Sam.  xviii.  r-4;  xix.  1-7;  xx.,  xxil.  8; 
xxiii.  16-18),  and  when  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Gilbcw  and  left 
behind  him  a  young  chUd  (i  Sam.  xsxi.;  a  Sam.  iv,  4),  David 
took  charge*  of  the  youth  and  gave  hfm  a  place  at  his  court 
(a  Sam.  ix.).  See  farther  DATlDk  Sauu  G)  The  Maccabee 
(see  Jews;  Maccabees). 

JOHCltRBS,  VICTORIH  (1839-1903),  French  composer,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  lath  <^  April  1839.  He  first  devoted  hia 
attention  to  painting,  but  afterwards  took  up  the  serious  Study 
of  m-jsic.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  but  did  not 
remiun  there  long,  because  he  had  espoused  too  warmly  the 
cause  of  Wagner  against  his  professor.  He  composed  the 
•fallowing  operas:  Sardanapalt  (1867),  Z«  Dernier  jour  da 
PompH  (1869),  Dimiiri  (1876),  La-  Heine  Berthe  (1878),  La 
Chevalier  Jean  (1SS5),  Lancdet  (1900).  He  also  wrote  incidental 
music  to  Hamiet,  a  symphony,  and  other  works.  Jonciires' 
admiration  for  Wagner  asserted  itself  rather  in  a  musical  than  a 
dramatic  sense.  The  influence  of  the  German  master's  earlier 
style  can  be  traced  in  Iiis  operas.  Jond^res,  howeim,  adhered 
to  the  recognised  forms  of  the  French  opera  and  did  not 
model  hu  works  according  to  the  later  developments  of  the 
Wagnerian  "  music  drama."  He  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
been  at  least  as  much  influenced  by  Gounod  as  by  Wagner. 
From  1871  he  was  musical  critic  for  La  Liberii.  He  died  on 
the  a6iti  of  October  1903. 

JONES,  ALFRED  QILPIN  (1814-1906),  Canadian  politician, 
was  bom  at  Weymouth,  Nova  Scotia,  in  September  1814,  the 
son  of  Guy  C.  Jones  of  Yarmouth,  and  grandson  of  a  United 
Empire  Loyalist.  In  1865  he  opposed  the  federation  of  the 
British  American  provinces,  and,  in  hb  anger  at  the  refusal  of 
the  British  government  to  repeal  such  portions  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  as  referred  to  Nova  Scotia,  made  a  qxech 
which  won  for  him  the  name  of  Haul-down-the-flag  Jones.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  and 
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lor  afew  monthi  in  1878  wu  ininliteT  of  railitiA  under  tbeLibcnl 
fovcmment.  Largely  owing  to  bis  influence  the  Liberal  party 
refused  In  1878  to  abandon  itt  Free  Trade  policy,  an  obitinacy 
which  ted  to  its  defeat  in  that  year.  In  1900  he  was  appointed 
Ueutenant-gDvemor  of  his  native  province,  and  held  tbb  poaition 
till  bis  death  on  the  isth  ol  March  IQ06. 

iOm.  SIR  ALFRED  UWtt  (1845-1909),  Btitiih  shipowner, 
was  bom  in  Canharthenihin,  in  1845*  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  managers  of  the  African  Steamship 
Company  at  Liverpool,  maklAg  several  voyages  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  By  the  time  be  was  twenty-six  he  had  risen 
to  be  manager  of  the  busines*.  Not  finding  sufficient  Mope  in 
this  post,  he  borrowed  money  to  purchase  two  or  three  small 
sailing  vessels,  and  started  in  the  dipping  buuness  on  bts  own 
account.  The  venture  succeeded,  and  he  made  additions  to  his 
fleet,  but  after  a  few  years'  successful  trading,  realizing  that 
sailing  ship*  were  about  to  be  superseded  by  steamen,  he  kM 
his  vessels.  About  this  time  (1891)  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster 
&  Co., who  purchased  the  business  of  the  old  African  Stcainship 
Cofflpa&y,  crilered  him  a  managerial  post.  TUsoffcr  he  accepted, 
subject  to  Messis.  Elder,  Dempster  selling  him  a  number  of  their 
shares,  and  be  thut  acquired  an  Interest  in  the  business,  and 
subsequently,  by  further  share  purchases,  its  control.  See 
furtlier  STXUtSHtP  LINKS.  In  igot  he  was  knighted.  Sir 
Alfred  Jones  took  a  keen  interest  in  imperial  aflairs,  and  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Liverpool  school  of  tropical 
■Dcdidnc  He  acquired  considerable  territorial  Interests  in 
West  Africa,  and  *■»■""■'  ioteresu  in  many  <d  the  companies 
engaged  In  opening  up  and  devebqring  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  abo  took  the  luding  part  In  opening  up  •  new  line  of  com- 
muakatton  with  the  West  Indies,  and  stimulating  the  Jamaica 
fruit  trade  and  tourist  traffic  He  died  on  the  13th  oi  December 
1909,  leaving  large  charitable  bequests. 

JMfBS.  BBBHBZBR  (i8io-tB6o).  British  poet,  was  bom  in 
lalingtOB,  London,  on  thft  soth  of  Jannary  iSso.  Hb  father, 
who  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  a  strict  Calvlnist ,  and  Ebenezcr 
ms  educated  at  a  dull,  middle-class  school.  The  death  of  his 
fiilber  obliged  him  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  tea 
merchant.  Shelley  and  Caiiyle  were  his  spiritual  masters,  and 
he  qwnt  all  hb  spsre  time  In  leading  and  writing;  but  he 
devdi^Md  an  exaggerated  style  of  thought  and  ezprosion,  due 
partly  to  a  dcfeaive  education.  Theunkind  rec^ionof  hb 
Studus  ofStHsalioM  and  Erenl  (1843)  seemed  to  be  the  last  dr^ 
in  Ins  bitter  cup  of  life.  Baffled  and  disheartened,  he  destroyed 
hb  BumHttt^Um  He  eaned  Us  living  as  an  accountant  and  by 
Bterary  ftacx  wt^,  and  It  was  not  until  be  was  rapidly  dying  ol 
conaumptioD  that  be  wrote  bb  three  remarkable  poems, "  Winter 
Hymn  to  the  Snow,"  "  When  the  Woridb Burning"  and  "To 
Death."  The  fame  that  these  and  some  of  the  pieces  in  the 
early  volume  brought  to  their  author  guk  too  lit&  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  S^tember  t86a 

It  was  not  tin  1870  that  Daate  Gabriel  Roesetti  praiaed  hb  woric 
hi  Notes  and  Qumet.  RoHctti's  example  was  followed  by  W.  B. 
Scott,  Theodore  Watts-Duotoo,  who  contributed  some  papers 
on  the  subiect  to  tha  Alhrmanm  (September  and  October  1878}, 
and  R.  H.  Sheppard,  who  edited  SbMa  ^  SrmMm  and  EmU 
in  1879. 

J0HB8.  BRHBR  CHARLES  (i8i9-r869),  En^  Chartbt, 
was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  15th  of  Jannaiy  iSiq,  and  educated 
In  Germany.  Hb  father,  aa  officer  ia  tbe  British  army,  was  then 
equerry  totbedakeof  Cumberland— -afterwards  king  of  Hanover. 
In  1838  Jones  came  to  England,  and  In  rS4i  published  anony- 
mously flu  Wood  Spirit,  a  romantic  noveL  Thb  was  followed 
by  some  sonp  and  poems.  In  t844  he  was  called  to  tiie  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  In  1845  he  }oined  tbe  Chartist  agiution, 
quickly  becoming  Its  most  prominent  figure,  and  vigorously 
carrying  on  the  party's  campaign  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press.  Hb  ^>eeches,  in  which  he  openly  advocated  physical 
force,  led  to  hit  prosecution,  and  he  was  sentenced  in  1848  to 
two  yeaia'  imprisonment  for  sedition.  While  in  prison  he  wrote, 
it  b  said  In  lib  own  blood  on  leaves  lorn  from  a  prayer-book, 
Tkt  KmtU  tf  Himititau,  an      poeab  Ob  hb  ideise  be  again 


became  the  leader  of  what  remained  of  the  fhartist  party 
editor  of  its  organ.  But  he  was  almost  its  only  public  speaker; 
he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  otlier  leading  Chartista,  and 
aoon  Joined  the  advanced  Radical  party.  Thenceforward  be 
devoted  himself  to  law  and  literattue,  writing  noveb,  tales  and 
political  songs.  He  made  several  unsncccasful  attempts  to 
enter  parliament,  and  was  about  to  contest  Mancheater,  with 
the  certainty  o{  being  returned,  when  be  died  there  on  tbe  iMi 
of  January  1869.  He  b  believed  to  have  sacrificed  a  consider- 
able fortune  rather  than  abandon  bb  Chartist  principles.  Hb 
wife  was  Jane  Atherley;  and  his  son,  Llewellyn  Atherley-Joncs, 
R.C.  (b.  1851),  became  a  well-known  barrister  and  liberal 
member  of  parliament. 

JONES,  HBNRT  (iSjt-iSQg),  Engtiah  author,  well  knomi  asa 
writer  on  whbt  under  hb  «em  dt  tutrre  "  Cavendish,"  was  bora 
in  London  on  the  ind  of  November  1831,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  D.  Jones,  a  medical  practitioner.  He  adopted  hb  father's 
profession,  established  himself  in  1853  and  continued  for  sixteen 
years  in  piactin  in  London.  The  father  was  a  keen  devotee  of 
whbt,  andunderhbeyetbesonbecamecariyinUfe  a  good  player. 
He  wasa  memberof  several  wliist  clubs,  among  them  the  "  Caven- 
dish." and  in  1863  appeared  hb  FriMcipUt  of  Wiist,  staled  ami 
explained  by  "  Cavetidisk,"  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
leading  authority  as  to  the  practice  of  the  game.  Thb  work 
was  followed  by  treatbes  on  the  bws  of  t^uet  and  <cart<. 
"  Cavendish  "  idso  wrote  on  lulliards,  bwn  tennU  and  croquet, 
and  contribute*)  articles  on  whist  and  other  games  to  tbe  nioik 
edition  of  the  Bneydopaedia  Briianniea.  **  'Caven<Usb '  was  not 
a  bw-makcr,  but  be  codified  and  commented  upon  tbe  laws  whkft 
bad  been  made  during  many  geoeralions  4rf  card-pbying."  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  points  in  hb  character  was  the  f^^tr 
in  which  he  kept  himself  abreast  of  improvements  in  hb  favourite 
game.   He  died  on  the  loth  of  February  1899. 

JOMES,  HBMRT  ARTBOR  (1851-  ),  En^bh  diamatbt. 
was  bom  at  Grandboiough,  Bnckinghamstiire,  on  the  iSth  ol 
September  1851  the  son  of  9lvanus  Jones,  a  fanner.  Hebegas 
to  earn  hb  living  early,  hb  spate  time  being  given  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  was  twenty-seven  before  hb  first  piece,  Owfy 
/{pKMf  AleCwwr,  wasproduoed  at  the  Exeter  Theatre,  but  witbia 
four  years  of  bbdflnt  aaa  dramatist  be  scored  a  great  success 
rAe^iberJCfiif  (November  r88i),  written  with  Hcniy  Herman,  a 
melodrama  produced  by  Wilson  Barrett  at  the  Princess's  Theatre 
lu  financial  success  enat>led  the  author  to  write  a  play  "  to 
please  himself."  5aiiitr  and  Simmm  (1884),  which  tan  (Or  two 
hundred  nights,  placed  on  tbe  stage  a  ^ctuie  of  middle-daM  Ufa 
and  religion  ia  a  country  town,  and  tbe  IntroductioB  of  lite 
religious  element  raised  considerable  outcry.  The  author  de- 
fended himself  in  aa  article  published  in  the  NiniUtmtk  Cewtary 
(January  1885),  taking  for  hb  starting-point  a  quotation  from 
the  preface  to  Moliire's  Tartmffe.  Hb  next  serious  piece  waa 
The  Uiddiemon  (1S89),  followed  by  Judak  (1S90),  both  power* 
ful  pbys,  which  established  hb  rcpuution.  Later  playa  wec« 
Tie  Dancini  Gtr/  (1891),  Tie  Crusaders  (1891),  The  BimiUSJtap 
(i893},rjkrcM/<«r(i893),7'ieif«f9Mrad(rr(i894},rAeC«s<qf 
RebtUious  Susan  (iSm).  The  Trtimpk  of  the  I^msiims  (1895), 
UkluulandMisL4>stAmtdUSg6),  Tkt  Ropt^sComedy  (1896),  ra« 
Pkytician  (1897).  Tke  lAart  (t897).  Canuc  SaUb  (1899).  Tke 
Manmnru  ej  Jane  (1899),  The  Laehty^  CamM  (1900),  Mfrs 
Dame't  Deftnce  (rgoo).  The  Mmw'i  JTwe  (1902) ,  Chance  the  Idol 
{i<)03),WhilemaMiiJwlia Itgoi), JatepkEniattileHiw),  Tie 
Chttalier  (1904),  he  A  uaifimn  edition  of  hb  plays  b^u  to  be 
issued  in  1891;  and  bb  own  views  of  dramatic  att  haw  been 
expressed  from  time  to  time  in  lectures  and  estayi,  collected  ia 
189s  as  The  Xenatttme  ef  the  Em^isk  Drma. 

JOMES,  nnOO  (i5»-i0Si)>  aichitect,  aonwtiBics 

called  tbe  "  Engjiah  FiOadio.*'  tbe  sw  of  a  dotb-worker,  was 
bom  in  London  on  tbe  isth  of  July  1573-  It  b  stated  that  be 
was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner,  but  at  any  rate  hb  talent  for  drawing 
attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  <rf  Arundel 
(some  say  William,  3rd  earl  of  Pembroke),  through  whose  bdp  be 
went  to  study  landscape-painting  in  Italy.  Hb  preference  soon 
tnasfened  itself  to  aichitectuie,  and,  following  chiefly  tbe  ttjte 
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of  PaUuIio,  be  teqnlred  at  Venice  mdi  a  i^uUtion  that  in  1604 
he  «u  invited  by  Christian  IV.  to  Deninarit,  where  be  it  said  to 
have  desigaed  the  two  great  royal  palaces  ^  Roanborg  and 
Fnderikibotg.  In  the  foUowing  jrear  be  Moonqianied  Anne  of 
Dennari^  to  the  court  of  James  L  of  En^and,  where,  besides 
being  appointed  architect  to  the  queen  and  Prince  Henry,  he  was 
cmt^yed  in  nipplying  the  designs  and  decorations  of  the  court 
■naaqnes.  After  a  seOHid  visit  to  Italy  in  t6ia,  Jones  was  ap- 
pc^Bted  snrveyop^enetal  of  njral  buikUags  by  James  and  was 
enmed  to  prepare  devgnsfiar  a  new  paUceatWhitdwlL  Ini6M 
he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  tnveitigate  the  ori^  of  Stene- 
henge,  when  he  came  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  it  had  been  a 
Roman  temple.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commisaionen  tar  the  tqiair.of  St  Paul*^  fnit  the  wkk  was 
not  begun  till  1633.  Under  CbaiiesL  be  enjoyed  tlw  same  offices 
as  under  his  pmlecesaor,  and  in  the  capacity  of  de^ner  of  the 
masques  he  cane  into  ctdlison  with  Ben  Jouson,  who  frequently 
made  Um  the  butt  of  his'satire.  After  the  Civil  War  Jmtes  was 
ffwced  to  pqr  heavy  fines  as  a  oouitlcr  and  maHgaaat.  He  died 
fn  poverty  on  the  5th  of  Jnfy  1651. 

A  list  of  the  principit  buildings  deigned  by  Jones  Is  nven  In 
Dallaway's  edition  of  Wal^olc'i  A»eatola  of  PatiUint,  and  for  an 
estimate  of  lum  as  an  architect  see  FerguMoa'B  Hiilory  at  Moitm 
jtrcAtlKftire,  71*  ArehiUthire  ef  Palladio,  in  4  books,  Imso 
Jones,  appeared  in  171s;  Tki  Moil  I/eUMt  Antiqa^ty  at  Great  Brilatn. 
talUd  AmclkcMr.  ruUrtd  by  Imifo  Joaer,  ia  1653  [ed.  with  menHxr, 
t/as}:  tbe  Osnpu  af  /aifv  /owt,  by  W.  Kent,  Is  1737;  and  Tkt 
Anuw  sf_/auo  Jmm,  by  J.  Ware,  in  I?S7.  See  also  C.  H.  Birch, 
£«mImi  fihirckt  nf  IMt  XVIIA  and  XVUIIh  Cnitenu  (1896}; 
W.  I.  LoTtie,  lnip>  Jones  and  Wren,  or  Ike  Rite  and  Decline  of  Modern 
Arthilettare  in  Snffand  (1893). 

iOns,  JOHM  (c.  1800-1881),  En^lsh  art  ocdiector,  was  bom 
about  iBoo  in  or  near  London.  He  ma  ippteaticod  to  a  tailor, 
and  about  i8ij  opened  a  shop  of  his  own  fn  tbe  west-end  of 
London.  In  1850  he  was  able  to  retire  from  active  management 
with  a  large  fortune.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  had  b^n  to 
otAect  artides  of  ttrfu.  Tbt  rooms  over  his  sh^  in  which  tie 
at  fint  lived  were  soon  aowded,  and  even  the  bedrooms  of  Us 
new  house  In  FiccadiUy  were  filled  with  art  treasures.  His 
collection  was  valued  at  approximately  £35o,ooa  Jones  died 
IB  Lond<»  on  the  7th  of  January  tSSa,  leaving  his  pictures, 
furniture  and  objects  of  art  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

A  CstaAvM  (if  It* /«Mf  StfMnf  was  pobliihcd  ty  the  M  HKiim  In 
i88a,  and  a  Hawdbook,  with  aenu^, »  1U3. 

iWfES.  JOHM  PAVL  (1747-179)),  American  naval  ol&etr, 
was  bom  on  the  6th  of  July  1747,  on  the  estate  of  Arbii^and,  In 
the  palish  of  Kirkbean  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
Soottand.  His  father,  J<Aa  Paul,  was  gardener  to  Robert  Craik, 
«  member  of  parliament;  and  his  mother,  Jean  MacduS,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Hitfilander.  Young  John  Paul,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  became  ihipnaster^  af^wcntioe  to  a  merchant  of  While- 
baven,  named  Younger.  At  seventeen  he  shipped  as  second 
mate  and  in  the  next  year  as  first  mate  in  one  of  his  master's 
vessels;  on  being  released  from  his  Indentum,  be  acquired  an 
interest  in  a  ship,  and  as  first  mate  made  two  voyages  between 
Jamaica  and  tbe  Guinea  coast,  trading  in  slaves.  Becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  this  kind  of  employment,  he  sold  his  share  in  the 
ship  and  embarked  for  England.  During  the  voyage  both  the 
captain  and  the  mate  died  of  fever,  and  John  Paul  took  command 
and  brought  the  ship  safely  to  port.  The  owners  gave  Um  and 
tbe  crew  10%  of  the  cargo;  after  1768,  as  captain  ^  one  of  tbdr 
merdianlmen,  John  Paul  made  several  voyages  to  America; 
but  toi  unknown  reasons  he  suddenly  gave  up  his  command  to 
Uve  in  America  in  poverty  and  obscurity  until  1775.  During 
this  period  he  assumed  the  name  of  Jones,  ai^iarenily  out  of 
regard  for  Willie  Jones,  a  wealthy  planter  and  prominent  political 
leader  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  befriended  John  Paul  in  his 
days  of  poverty. 

When  war  broke  out  between  England  and  htt  American 
colonies.  Jdin  Paul  Jonca  was  commimiODed  as  a  fiiit  lieutenant 
1^  the  Continental  CMgicss,  on  the  sand  of  December  1775.  In 
1776  he  partkqiBtcd  in  the  nnsucceBsful  attack  on  the  island  of 
New  Piovideaee,  and  at  commander  fint  of  the  "  Providence  " 
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and  then  <tf  the  **  Alfred  "  be  croiMd  between  Bermuda  and 
Nova  Scotia,  inflicting  mudi  damage  on  British  shipping  and 
fisheries.  On  tbe  loth  of  Octoberi  776  be  was  promoted  captain. 
On  tbe  1st  of  November  1777  be  adled  In  tbe  iloop-irf-war 
"  Ranger  "  for  France  with  despatdiet  for  the  American  oom< 
missioners,  announcing  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  asking 
that  Jones  should  be  supplied  with  a  swift  frigate  for  harassing 
the  coasts  of  England.  Failing  to  secure  a  frigate,  Jones  sailed 
from  BreM  In  the  "Ranger  "OD  tbe  lolh  of  April  177B.  Al^ 
daya  later  he  surprised  tbe  garrisons  <rf  tbe  two  fbiti  oommaniBng 
the  harbour  of  Whitehaven,  a  port  with  whidi  he  was  familiar 
from  boyhood,  s[^ed  the  guns  aiid  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  fire  tbe  shipping.  Four  days  tbereaf  ter  he  encountered  the 
British  ibmp-of-war  "  Dmk^"  a  vessd  di^itly  superior  to  his  in 
fi^itlng  c^adty,  and  after  an  hour's  engagement  the  Britisb 
ship  struck  her  colours  and  was  taken  to  BresL  By  this  exploit 
Jones  became  a  great  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  just  bepn- 
ning  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  With  tlie  rank  of  rammodore  be 
wasnowpntatthebcadiitaaquadronaf fivc>U|M.  Hisflapldp, 
the  "  Dinas,"  a  re-fitted  East  Indiaman,  was  re-namol  by  bin 
the  "  Bonhomme  Richard,"  as  a  compliment  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, whose  Poor  RickanPi  Almanac  was  then  popular  in  Fiance. 
On  the  14th  of  August  the  five  ships  sailed  from  L'Orieat,  accom- 
panied Iqr  two  Frendi  privateers.  Several  of  the  FremA  oom- 
mandcis  under  Jones  |MOved  insubordinate,  and  tlie  privateers 
and  three  of  the  men-of-war  soon  deserted  him.  With  the  others, 
however,  he  continued  to  take  prises,  and  even  planned  to  stuck 
tbe  port  <rf  Ldtb,  but  was  prevented  by  unfavourable  winds.  On 
tbe  evening  <rf  tbe  93rd  <rf  Sntember  the  three  men-of-war 
lifted  two  British  men-of-war, U>e*'SeTSpf>"«>d  tbe  "Onmteas 
of  Scaibrough,"  oS  Flamborougb  Head.  The  "  Alliance," 
commanded  by  Captain  Landais,  made  off,  leaving  the  "  Bon- 
hmnme  Richard  "  and  tbe  "  Pallas  "  to  engage  the  Ei^shmen. 
Jones  engaged  the  greatly  nqierior  "  Sm^"  and  after  a  des- 
perate battle  <tf  three  and  &  h^  houra  compelled  the  En^tsh  ship 
to  lumnder.  The  "  Countess  of  Scarbrmtgh  "  had  meanwhile 
struck  to  the  more  fnmidable  "  Pallas."  Jones  transferred  bis 
men  and  supiriics  to  the  "  Series,"  and  the  neat  day  tbe  "  Bon- 
homme Rldiard  "  sank. 

During  tbe  following  year  Jones  wpeat  much  <rf  Us  time 
in  Paris.  Louts  XVI.  gave  him  a  gdd-hilied  sword  snd 
the  royal  order  of  military  merit,  and  made  him  chevalier  of 
France.  Early  In  17S1  Jones  returned  to  America  to  secure 
a  uw  command.  Congress  o&ered  him  the  coomand  of  the 
"  America,"  a  frigate  then  boHding,  but  the  vesid  was  sboitfy 
afterwards  ^ven  to  France,  In  November  1783  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  ^ent  for  the  prixes  enured  in  European  waters  under 
h&  own  command,  and  although  be  gave  much  attention  to 
social  a&ain  and  engaged  in  several  private  business  enter- 
prises,  he  was  very  sucoenfol  is  cirflecting  the  prise  money. 
Early  in  1787  he'  tctumed  to  America  and  received  a  gold 
medal  from  Congress  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

In  1788  Jones  entered  the  service  of  the  empress  Catherine  of 
Rusrit,  avowing  Ua  faitentian,  however,  "  to  preMtve  the  con- 
dition of  an  American  dtlscn  and  officer."  As  a  rear-admiral  be 
took  part  In  the  naval  ""T^'g"  In  the  LIman  (an  arm  of  the 
Black  Sea,  into  which  flow  the  Bug  and  Dnieper  rivers)  against 
the  Turks,  but  the  Jealous  tmrigues  of  Russian  officers  caused 
him  to  be  recalled  to  St  Petenburg  for  the  pretended  purpose  of 
being  transferred  to  a  command  in  the  North  Sea.  Here  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  idleness,  while  rival  officers  plotted 
against  him  and  even  malidouily  assailed  hb  private  character. 
In  August  1789  be  left  St  Petersburg  a  bitterly  disappointed 
man.  In  May  1790  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  remained  in 
retirement  during  the  rest  of  bis  life,  although  he  made  sevcrsl 
efforts  to  re-enter  the  Rusuan  service. 

Undue  exertion  and  exposure  had  wasted  his  strength  before 
be  reached  the  prime  of  life,  and  after  an  Illness,  in  which  he 
was  attended  by  the  queen's  phyridan,  he  died  on  tlte  i8th  of 
July  t793.  His  body  was  interred  in  tbe  St  Louis  cemetery 
lor  foreign  Protestants,  the  funeral  expenses  being  paid  from 
the  private  purw  flf  Pienot  Fraoc<Ai  Simmoneau,  tbe  king's 
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comtntauy.  la  the  confusion  during  the  following  yean  the 
(mrial  jdwe  of  Paul  Jonei  wm  fotiotten;  but  la  June  iSgg 
Geoenl  Hanet  Porter,  American  ambaaador  to  France, 
began  a  lyitematlc  search  for  the  body,  and  after  excavatioos  on 
thesiteol  the  old  Protestant  cemetery,  now  covered  with  homes, 
s  leaden  coffin  was  discovered,  which  contained  the  body  in  a 
ranarkabfe  state  of  preservatkn.  In  July  1905  a  fleet  of 
American  war-ships  carried  the  body  to  ^jinapolis,  where  it 
now  rests  in  one  <^  the  buildings  of  the  naval  academy. 

Jones  was  a  seaman  of  great  bravery  and  techniol  ability, 
but  over-jealous  of  his  reputation  and  inclined  to  be  querulous 
ud  boastful.  The  charges  hf  the  En^ish  that  be  was  a  pirate 
were  particularly  galling  to  him.  Althou^  of  unprepossessing 
appearance,  5  ft.  7  in.  in  height  and  slightly  round-ahouldcfed, 
he  was  noted  for  his  pleasant  manners  and  was  welcomed  Into 
the  moat  brilliant  courts  of  Europe. 

Romance  has  played  with  the  memeay  of  Paul  Jones  to  such  an 
extent  that  few  aocounti  o(  his  life  are  correct.  Of  the  early  bio- 
graphies the  bat  are  Sherburne's  (London,  i8as}(Chiefly  a  collection 
of  Jones's  correapondencc;  the  JanelU-Tayfor  CalUetiom  (New  York, 
iSw).  containing  nuineroui  extracts  from  hb  letters  and  toumal*; 
and  the  life  by  A.  S.  MacICensie  (a  vols„  New  York,  iM)-  In 
Kcent  yean  a  number  of  new  biogiaphica  have  q»earcd,  iaclnttiag 
A.  C.  Budl's  (1  vols.,  1900},  tbe  trustworthiness  of  which  has  been 
dianedited,  and  Hutchias  Hapgood's  in  the  Riverside  BiogrM^ical 
Setiea  (1901).  Tbe  life  by  Cyrus  Townaend  Bndy  in  the  "  Great 
Ccmmandrra  Series"  (190D)  Is  perhaps  tho  best. 

JONn.  MICBAIL  (d.  1649).  British  nmu.  Hb  father  was 
bishop  of  Killaloe  in  Irdand.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  English 
Civil  War  he  was  studying  law,  but  he  soon  took  servin  in 
tbe  army  of  the  king  in  Ireland.  He  was  present  with  Ormonde's 
amy  in  many  of  the  ezpeditiona  and  combats  of  the  devastating 
Iiiih  War,  hut  upon  the  condusion  of  tbe  "  Irish  CfeaaatEon  " 
(see  OtMOiiDi,  Jamzs  Bvtlei,  Duke  or)  be  resolved  to  leave 
the  king's  service  for  that  of  the  partiament,  in  which  he  soon 
distJogaished  himself  by  his  activity  and  skill.  In  the  Welsh 
War,  and  especially  at  tbe  last  great  victory  at  Rowton  Heath, 
Jmes^  cavalry  was  always  fax  superior  to  that  trf  the  Royalists, 
and  in  tewaid  Sor  his  servkes  be  was  made  governor  of  Cliester 
when  that  dty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  Soon 
afterwards  Jones  was  sent  again  to  the  Irish  War,  in  the  capacity 
of  conmander-iii-chief.  He  began  his  work  by  reorganizing 
the  army  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  for  some  time  he 
carried  on  a  desultory  war  of  posts,  necessarily  more  concerned 
for  his  supplies  than  for  a  victory.  But  at  Dungan  Hill  be 
obtained  a  complete  success  over  the  army  of  General  Preston, 
and  though  the  war  was  by  no  means  ended,  Jones  was  able  to 
beid  a  lai^  tract  of  country  for  the  parilameAti.  But  on  the 
execution  of  Chariea  I.,  the  war  entered  upon  a  new  i^iase,  and 
garrison  after  garrison  fell  to  Ormonde's  Royalists.  Soon  Jones 
was  shut  up  in  Dublin,  and  then  followed  a  nege  which  was 
regarded  both  in  £n|^and  and  Ireland  mth  the  most  ihtense 
inteieit.  On  the  and  of  August  1649  the  Dublin  garrison 
Rlhlved  itsdf  hy  tbe  brilliant  action  of  Kathmines,  in  which 
the  royal  army  was  practically  destroyed.  A  fortnight  later 
Cromwell  landed  with  heavy  reinforcements  from  England. 
Jones,  his  Heutenant-gencial,  took  the  field:  but  on  tbe  igth 
of  December  1649  he  died,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  <d  the 
campaign.   

JOK^  OWEN  (t74i-i8i4),  Welsh  antiquary,  was  bom 
on  the  3id  of  September  1741  at  Llanvibangel  Glyn  y  Myvyr  In 
Denbigbdurc.  In  1760  be  entered  the  service  of  a  London 
firm  <rf  (urrien,  to  whose  buainen  he  nltimatcly  succeeded. 
He  had  from  boyhood  studied  Welsh  literature,  and  later 
devoted  time  and  money  to  its  collection.  Assisted  by  Edward 
William  of  Glamotgan  (Iok>  Mocganwg)  and  Dr.  Owen  Fughe,  he 
published,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1000,  the  well-known  Myvyriati 
Ankaieloty  of  Wales  (1801-1807),  a  collection  irf  pieces  dating 
from  the  6th  to  the  14th  century.  The  manuscnpts  which  he 
bad  brought  toi^her  are  depouted  in  the  British  Museum; 
tbe  material  not  utilised  in  the  Myvyrian  Arduiitdogy  amounts 
to  100  vohiraes,  containing  16,000  pages  of  verse  and  isjoo 
pages  of  prcae.  Joats  was  tbe  founder  of  tbe  GwyneddigioB 
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Society  (i77>)  In  London  (or  the  encouragement  of  Wddi 
studies  and  literature;  and  he  began  in  1S05  a  miscellany— I  be 
Crcaf— of  wluch  only  one  vidume  appeared-  An  cdiUoa  fil 
the  poems  of  Datydi  ah  OvUym  was  also  bsued  at  his  expemc 
He  died  on  the  16th  of  December  1814  atUsbusfawaaprcnjaesiB 
Upper  Thames  Street,  London. 

JONES,  OWEN  (1800-1874),  British  architect  and  art  decon- 
tor,  son  of  Owen  Jones,  a  Welsh  antiquary,  was  bom  in  Londoa. 
After  an  apprenticeship  of  six  yean  in  an  architect's  ofice, 
he  travelled  for  four  yean  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  Spain,  maUng  a  special  study  of  the  AUtambta.  On  his 
rcttira  to  England  in  1836  be  busied  himscU  In  his  pnfessioeial 
work.  IHs  fwte  was  Interior  decoration,  for  whidi  lus  formula, 
was:  "  Form  without  colour  is  like  a  body  without  a  souL" 
He  was  one  of  the  superintendents  of  works  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  and  was  reaponsibis  for  the  general  deosation  of 
the  Cryital  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Along  iritb  Digby  Vtyaxx^ 
Jones  collected  tbe  casts  <A  works  of  art  with  wUdi  the  palue 
was  filled.  He  died  in  London  on  the  19th  of  April  1874. 

Owen  Jones  was  described  in  the  BuiUtr  for  1S74  at  "  tbe  bsor 
potent  apostle  of  colour  that  architectural  Engbind  ha*  bad  in 
these  days."  His  twige  of  activity  is  to  be  traced  in  bis  works: 
Plant,ElfationtaiidD€laUtcJ  UktAUMm^  (t835-i845}.  in  which  he 
was  anittcd  by  MM.  Goory  and  Gayangot:  Dcsi^iu^  M«nuc 
Ttiielaltd  PatemtnU  ( ■  843) ;  PolytkrotmUit  Onumem  ef  My  (1845) : 

Cirfw  im  Dtunlm  Arit  (1853);  Ha»4Mi  Is  Hu  AOambra  C^^rt 
(1854);  CroMiiKir  f4  fViKWMMl  (i8<6),  a  vety  Important  work;  Om 
"nmumi  anA  Om  Initial  UUeri  (iKa);  Sat*  Hundred  oad 
iftmopamt  (1S64};  aod  ExampUs  of  Cmnai  Ornamml  (1B67). 

JONES,  RICHARD  (1790-1855),  English  economist, 
bom  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  son  of  a  solicitor,  he  was  intended 
for  the  legal  profession,  and  was  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Owing  to  ill-health,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  the 
law  and  took  ordera  soon  after  leaving  Cambridge.  For  several 
yean  he  held  curacies  in  Sussex  and  Kent.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  poUiical  economy  at  King's  CoQc^, 
London,  resigning  this  post  in  1835  to  succeed  T.  R.  Malthus  in 
the  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  the  East  India 
College  at  Hailcybury.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes  in  1836  and  showed  great  ability  as  a  lithe 
coromiiaioaer,  an  office  which  he  filled  till  1651.  He  was  for  some 
time,  also,  a  charity  commissioner.  He  died  at  Haileybury, 
shortly  after  he  had  reugned  his  professorship,  on  the  i6th  €it 
January  1855.  In  1831  Jones  published  his  £uay  on  tkt  Distri- 
bntioittfWttitk  and  on  ike  Street  cf  Tax^im,  his  most  important 
work.  In  It  he  showed  Unuelf  a  thonmgh-going  critic  of  tbe 
Ricardlon  system. 

Joncs^  method  is  inductive ;  hit  conclutiom  are  founded  on  a  wide 
observation  of  contemporary  (acts,  aided  by  the  itudy  of  hatocy. 


The  world  he  profetted  to  study  was  not  an  imaeinary  worid,  in- 
hatrited  by  abstract  "economic  men,"  but  tha  real  world  with  the 
different  forms  which  tbe  owner^ip  and  cultivation  of  land,  and,  in 


Seneiat,  the  conditions  of  production  and  diitribution,  assunte  at 
iffercnt  times  and  places.  His  recotnition  of  luch  diffcrenc 
systems  of  life  in  coramunitie*  occupying  diffcTEOt  stages  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation  led  to  his  propoeal  of  what  be  caBed  a 
''  political  econmny  of  nations."  This  was  a  protest  against 
practice  of  taking  tbe  exceptional  state  of  tacts  which  ctciats.  ax 
IS  indeed  only  partially  realiied,  in  a  small  comer  of  our  faan. 
OS  representing  the  unilomi  type  of  human  societies,  and  ignarie 
the  olccts  of  the  eariy  history  and  special  development  of  • 
community  at  influencing  ita  economic  phenomena.  Jones  im  re- 
markable tor  hit  freedom  from  exaggeration  and  onc-udcd  itatenent ; 
thus,  whilst  holding  Malthus  in,  perhaps,  undue  esteem,  he  decline* 
to  accept  the  proposition  that  an  increase  of  the  meant  ol  tubsittciKe 
is  necessarily  followed  by  an  increase  of  population;  and  be  main- 
tains what  it  undoubtedly  true,  that  with  the  growth  of  papulation, 
in  all  well-governed  and  prosperous  states,  the  command  over  toed, 
instead  of  dirainishic^,  increases. 

A  collected  edition  of  JoMs's  worin,  with  afireface  by  W.Wbewdl, 
was  published  in  1859. 

JONES,  THOMAS  RUPIBT  (1819-  ),  Ea|^  leeloi^ 
and  palaeontologist,  wai  bom  in  LondoB  on  tbe  1st  ol  October 

1811).  While  at  a  private  school  at  Ilminster,  his  attentioa  wax 
attracted  to  geology  by  the  fossils  that  ate  so  abundant  in  tbe 
Lias  quarries.  In  1835  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  suigcon  at 
Taunton,  and  be  coanpleted  bis  opimUkGal^  in  a^*  ac 
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Newbuiy  in  Berkshire.  Re  waa  then  engaged  In  practice  nudnly 
in  London,  till  in  1S49  he  was  appointed  assistant  aecretaiy 
to  the  Geological  Sodety  of  London.  In  1861  be  was  msde 
professor  of  geology  at  the  Royal  Millttry  College,  SandhunL 
Having  devoted  his  especial  attention  to  fossil  microzoa,  he  now 
became  tlw  highest  authority  in  England  on  the  Foraminifeia 
and  Entomostraca.  He  edited  the  and  edition  of  MantcU'i 
Mtdall  V  CrtatiM  (1854),  the  3rd  edition  of  Msntell's  Gaitapcal 
Excvtioni  round  tke  ItU  of  Wight  (1854),  and  the  7th  edition 
of  Hantell'B  Wonders  of  Gtaiogy  (1857};  he  also  edited  the  and 
edition  of  Dixon's  Geology  of  Sussex  (1878).,  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1871  and  was  awarded  the  Lyell  medal  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Sodety  in  1890.  For  many  yean  be  was  spedally  interested 
ia  the  geology  of  South  Africa. 

Hit  publications  indtide  A  MoHotrapk  ^  Ou  Eiitomostraea  of  li* 
Crciactaus  Formation  of  En^nd  (Palaeontograph.  Soc.,  1S49); 
A  f^ertopapk  of  Iho  Tertiary  EiUomoslraea  of  Entland  (ibid.  1857) ; 
A  Uonopaph  of  IMo  FoisU  Eslieriao  (ibid.  1863);  A  MoMorrofA  of 
Ike  Foraminifera  of  Ike  Crag  (ibid.  1866,  Sec.,  with  H.  B.  Brady); 
and  numerous  artidet  in  tlw  Annals  and  Maiaaine  of  Natnral 
Biitory,  tfae  Ctotoncal  JfoforitM,  the  Proioedingf  ^  Iht  GealogUU' 
Atsoetatiom,  and  other  journalk 

JOim,  WILUAM  (1716-1800),  English  dtvbe,  was  bom  at 
Lowick,  in  Northamptonshire  oa  the  30th  of  July  1716.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  Welsh  family  and  one  of  bis  progenitors 
was  Colonel  John  Jones,  brother-in-law  of  CromweU.  He  was 
edaaoed  at  Chaiteriiouse  School,  and  at  Uaivenity  Cdlege, 
Oxford.  There  a  kindred  taste  for  music,  as  weQ  as  a  limilarity 
in  regard  to  other  points  of  character,  led  to  hia  close  intimacy 
with  George  Home  (f.v.},  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich, 
whom  be  induced  to  study  Hutdunsonian  doctrines.  After 
obtainuig  his  bodielor'a  degree  in  1749,  Jones  held  various 
piefemwats.  In  1777  be  obtained  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Nayland,  Sufiolk,  and  on  Home's'  appointment  to  Norwich 
became  his  chaplain,  afterwards  writing  his  life.  Hii  vicarage 
became  tbe  centre  of  a  High  Church  coterie,  and  Jones  himself 
was  a  link  between  the  non-jurors  and  the  Oibml  movement. 
He  could  write  intelligibly  on  abstruse  topics.  Ete  died  On  tbe 
6th  of  January  iSeo. 

In  1756  Jones  published  his  tractate  Oa  C^tdlic  i^MMiu^fb 
Trinity,  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  from  the  Hutchintoiuan  punt 
of  view,  with  a  aucdnct  and  able  summary  of  Iriblical  proofs.  This 
was  followed  in  1761  by  an  Essa^  on  Ikt  First  PrinciMs  of  Nahtrai 
PkHoiophy,  in  which  he  maintained  the  theories  of  nutcninson  in 
M>poMiion  to  those  of  Sir  Inac  Newton,  sod  in  1781  dealt  with 
the  same  subject  in  Pkyiiolofieai  Disqiatitions,  Jam  was  also  the 
oriKinator  of  the  British  CrUie  (May  1793).  His  collected  works, 
wito  a  life  tiy  William  Stevens,  appeared  m  1801,  !o  is  vols.,  and 
were  condensied  into  6  voli.  in  1810.  A  life  of  Jones,  forming  pt.  5 
of  tbe  Bietrapky  ^  Bngfitk  Dioinos,  was  publiatied  ia  1849, 

JOHES,  SIB  WIUiUM  <i746-t704).  British  OricnUHit  and 
jurist,  was  bora  In  London  on  Uie  18th  of  September  1741$. 
He  dbtinguished  himself  at  Harrow,  and  during  his  last  three 
years  there  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  (Mental  languages, 
leaching  liimseU  the  rudiments  of  Arabic,  and  reading  Hebrew 
with  tolerable  ease.  In  his  vacations  be  improved  his  acquaio- 
tance  with  French  and  Italian.  In  1764  Jcmes  entered  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  where  he  continued  to  study  Oriental 
Uterature,  and  perfected  himself  ia  Persian  and  Arabic  by  tbe  aid 
of  a  Syrian  Hirsa,  whom  he  had  discovered  and  bnught  from 
London.  He  added  to  his  knoirie^  of  Hebrew  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
He  began  the  study  of  Chinese,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  radical  characters  of  that  language.  During  five  years  he  . 
partly  supported  himself  by  aaing  as  tutor  to  Lord  Altborpc, 
aftenrardi  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  and  in  1766  be  obtained  a 
feDowihip.  Though  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  already 
becoming  famous  as  an  Orientalist,  and  when  Christian  VII.  of 
Denmark  visited  England  In  1768,  bringing  with  him  a  life  of 
Nadir  Shah  in  Pei^,  Jones  was  requested  to  translate  the 
MS.  bito  French.  Tbe  translation  appeared  in  1770,  with  an 
introduction  containing  a  description  of  Asia  and  a  short' 
faistotyofPetiia.  This  was  followed  hi  the  same  year  by  a  7>aifl 
«w  la  tctaa  ariaOdt,  and  by  a  French  metrical  tnutslatiMk  <rf 
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the  odes  of  Hafix.  In  1771  he  published  a  Disterlation  w  la 
mUratvrt  orimlaU,  defending  Oxford  scholars  against  the 
critidsms  made  by  Anquetil  Du  Perron  in  tbe  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
Grammar  ef  tke  Persian  Languaie.  In  1773  Jones  publislwd  a 
volume  of  Poenu,  Ckiefiy  Trasi^aiioiu  from  Aeiatkk  LaHpuget, 
logelker  with  Two  Essays  on  tke  Poelry  of  Easterm  NoHons  and 
on  Ike  Arts  commonly  called  ImUaHoe,  and  in  1774  a  treatise 
entitled  Poeseot  Asiatics  commentatarium  libri  sex,  wU^  defi* 
nitely  confirmed  bis  authority  as  an  Oriental  scfadlar. 

Finding  that  some  more  financially  [Kofiuble  occupation  was 
necessary,  Jones  devoted  himself  with  his  customary  energy 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  tbe  Middle 
Temple  bi  1774.  He  studied  not  merely  the  technicalities,  but 
the  philoo^y,  of  law,  and  within  two  years  had  acquired  so 
considerable  a  reputation  that  be  was  in  1776  an>^ted  commis- 
sioner in  bankruptcy.  Besides  writing  an  Essay  on  Ike  Law  ^ 
BaUmen^,  which  enjoyed  a  high  repuution  both  in  England  and 
America,  Jones  translated,  in  1778,  tbe  speeches  of  Isaeus  on  the 
Athenian  ri^t  of  inheritance.  In  1780  be  was  a  parliamentary 
candidate  for  the  university  of  Chford,  but  irithdrew  from 
tbe  contest  before  the  day  of  election,  as  be  found  he  had  no 
chance  (rf  success  owing  to  bis  Libeni  opinions,  eqiedally  on 
tbe  qnestions  of  the  Anuritan  War  and  of  the  dave  tnide. 

In  1783  was  published  Ids  translation  of  tbe  seven  ondent 
Anbic  poems  called  Uoaltakit.  In  the  same  year  be  was  ap* 
pointed  judge  of  tbe  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Calcutta, 
then"  Fort  William,"  and  was  knighted.  Shortly  after  bis  arrival 
bi  India  he  founded,  In  January  1784,  tbe  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
of  wbidi  he  remained  president  till  his  death.  Convinced  as  he 
was  of  the  great  importance  of  consulting  the  Hindu  legal 
authorities  in  the  original,  be  at  once  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
and  undertook,  in  178S,  the  colossal  task  of  compiling  a  digest 
of  Hindu  and  Mabommedan  law.  This  be  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, but  be  published  tfae  admirable  begjonings  of  it  in  bis 
InstMit  of  Hindu  Law,  or  ike  Ordinances  of  Uan»  (1794);  his 
UokanunedaK  Law  of  Succession  to  Property  of  Intestates;  and  bis 
Uokammedan  Law  ef  Inkerilana  (t793)-  In  17S9  Jones  had 
completed  bis  translation  of  KlUdisa's  most  famous  drama, 
Sakuntallt.  He  also  translated  the  collection  of  fables  entitled 
tbe  Hilopadesa,  tbe  GUagoeinda,  and  considerable  portions  of  tbe 
Vedas,  besides  editing  tbe  text  of  KUidflsa's  poem  Ritt^amkara. 
He  was  a  large  contributor  also  to  bis  society's  volumes  of 
Asiatic  Researckes. 

His  unremitting  literary  Uhoura,  together  with  his  heavy 
Judicial  work,  told  on  his  health  after  a  ten  yean'  residence  in 
Bengal;  and  he  died  at  Calcutta  on  the  37th  of  April  1794.  An 
extraordinary  linguist,  knowing  thirteen  languages  wdl,  and 
having  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  twenty-eight  othcn,  his 
range  of  luiowledge  was  enormous.  As  a  pioneer  in  Sanskrit 
learning  and  as  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Society  be  rendered  the 
Unguage  and  literature  of  tbe  ancient  Hindus  accessible  to 
European  scholars,  and  thus  became  the  indirect  cause  of  later 
achievements  In  the  SeM  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  the  East  India 
Company  hi  St  Paul's,  London,  and  a  statue  in  Calcutta. 

See  the  Memoir  (1804)  by  Lord  Tdgnmootb,  puhlUwd  bi  the 
collected  edition  of  Sir  W.  Jones'*  worics. 

JSHKOPIIIQ,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  district  (Ua)  of 
JOnkSi^ng,  S30  m.  S.W.  of  Stodtholm  by  raU.  Pop.  (1900), 
33,143.  It  occu;^  a  beautiful  but  somewlttt  unhealthy  position 
between  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Vetter  and  two  small  lakes, 
RoksjB  and  UunksjB.  Two  quarten  of  the  town,  Svenska  Had 
and  Tyska-Mad,  recall  tbe  time  when  tbe  site  was  a  marsh  (mad) , 
and  buildings  were  constructed  on  pQes.  The  residential 
suburbs  among  the  bills,  eqtedally  Dunkehallar,  are  attraaive 
and  healthier  than  tbe  town.  The  church  of  St  Kristine 
(c.  ifijo),  tbe  court-bouses,  town-haD,  government  buildings,  and 
high  school,  are  noteworthy.  The  town  is  one  of  tbe  leatUng  in- 
dustrial centres  in  Sweden.  The  match  manufacture,  for  whidi 
it  is  prind  pally  famous,  was  fouided  by  Jtdian  Edvard  Lund* 
strOm  in  1844.  Tbe  wdl-knem  brand  of  Uffcrtd^WrfrtMsr 
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(ftSety-auUhat)  wu  Inttodnced  later.  Tlicre  an  al«o  textile 
nuuiufactam,  paper-factories  (on  IfnnkiJO),  and  mechanical 
work*.  There  is  a  lane  fire^ims  factory  at  Muikvarna,  5.10  E. 
Water-power  u  lupplied  here  by  a  fine  lerics  of  falls.  The  hill 
Taberg.S  m.S.,iaaiiiassof magneticironore,riiiiiC4iofLahove 
the  surrounding  country,  3950  ft.  long  and  1475  iL  broad,  but 
Ibe  percentage  of  iron  ii  low  as  compared  with  the  rich  ore*  oC 
other  parti,  and  the  deposit  ii  little  worked.  JOnkfiping  11  the 
jKat  of  one  of  the  three  courts  of  appeal  in  Sweden. 

JAnkaping  received  the  earliest  extant  Swedish  charter  in  ^84 
fromMagausI.  Thecastt^i8mentioiwdinis63,whenWaldemar 
Blnemoa  ouuikd  the  Danish  piincess  Sophia.  JBokOpIni  waa 
afterwards  the  scene  of  many  events  of  moment  in  Scandinavian 
blstory~x>f  pariiaments  in  liSj,  i4J9,  and  1599:  of  the  meeting 
of  tbe  Daniih  and  Swedish  plenipotentiaries  in  1448;  and  of  the 
death  o(  Stcn  Sturt,  the  elder,  in  150^  In  1611  Gustavua 
Addidma  auiaed  the  ■'"*"*^t**  to  deauogr  their  town  kat  ft 
tbmild  faD  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes;  but  it  was  tdMiilt  soon 
after,  and  In  i6ao  received  special  privilegea  from  the  king.  At 
this  pniod  a  textile  industry  was  started  here,  the  first  of  any 
ImptHtance  in  Sweden.  It  was  from  tbe  Dutch  and  German 
workmen,  Introduced  at  this  time,  th»t  the  quarter  Tyaka  Mad 
received  Ua  name.  On  the  loth  of  December  1809  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Sweden  and  Deimiark  conduded  peace  in  the  town. 

J0N80H,BBN*  (1S75-1637),  En^ish  dramatist,  was  bom, 
prob&bly  In  Westminster,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1575  (or 
poHlbly,  if  he  reckoned  by  tbe  unadopted  modem  calendar, 
1571;  see  Caitelain,  p.  4,  note  1).  By  the  poet's  account  his 
grandfather  bad  been  a  gentleman  who  "came  from"  Cariisle, 
and  originally,  the  grandson  thought,  from  Annandale.  His 
arms,  "  three  ^lindles  or  rbombi,"  are  tbe  family  device  of  the 
JtAnstones  el  Annandale,  a  fact  which  confirms  Us  aisettion  of 
Bonier  deacent.  Ben  Jonson  futtha  related  that  he  was  bora 
•  month  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  after  suffering  in 
estate  and  person  tmder  Queen  Mary,  had  in  the  end  "  tumed 
ninisttf."  Tsro  years  after  the  id  her  aon  the  widow 
married  again;  she  may  be  auppoaed  to  have  loved  him  in  a 
passtonate  way  peculiar  to  hersdf,  since  on  one  occasion  we 
find  her  reveling  an  almost  ferocious  determination  to  save  his 
honour  at  tbe  cost  of  both  his  life  and  her  own.  Jonson's 
shq^ther  was  a  master  bricklayer,  living  in  Hartshora  Lane, 
Bear  ^"t"!  Cross,  who  |KOvIded  his  stepson  with  the  founds- 
lions  of  a  good  «lucation.  After  attending  a  privau  Khool  in 
St  Martin's  Lane,  the  boy  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at 
tbe  expense,  it  it  said,  of  WilUam  Camden.  Jonson's  gtstitude 
for  an  educatioB  to  wliich  in  tmth  he  owed  an  almost  inestimable 
debt  concentrated  itidf  upon  the  "  most  reverend  head  "  of 
his  benefactor,  then  second  and  afterwards  bead  master  of  the , 
famous  school,  and  the  firm  friend  of  Us  pupil  in  later  life. 

After  reaching  the  highest  form  at  Weatminstec,  Jonsoa  Is 
aUted,  but  on  unsatisfactory  evidence,  to  have  proceeded  to 
Cambridge — according  to  l^iller,  to  St  John's  College.  <For 
reasons  In  support  of  the  tradition  that  he  was  a  membtt  of 
St  John's  College,  see  J.  B.  Mullinger,  the  Eagk,  No.  zxv.)  He 
says,  however,  himself  that  he  studied  at  neither  university,  but 
was  put  to  a  trade  immediately  on  leaving  schooL  He  soon  had 
enough  of  tbe  trade,  which  was  no  doubt  bis  father's  bricklaying, 
for  Henslowe  in  writing  to  Edward  AUeyne  of  his  affair  with 
Gabriel  Spenser  calls  him  "  bcrgemen  \fie]  Jonson,  bricklayer." 
Qther  before  or  after  his  marriage — more  probably  before,  as 
Sit  Framds  Vere's  three  En^isb  regiment*  were  not  removed 
from  tbe  Low  Countries  till  1599— he  ipeot  some  time  in  that 
country  Mridiering,  much  to  his  own  subsequent  satisfaction 
when  the  days  of  self-conscious  retrospect  arrived,  but  to  no 
further  purpose  beyond  that  of  Mcing  something  of  the  world. 

Ben  jonson  ntarried  not  later  than  1S9>>  The  registers  of 
St  Martin's  Church  state  that  his  ddest  daughter  Maria  died  in 
November  1593  when  she  was,  Jonson  tells  us  (e[rfgram  aa). 
only  lix  months  old.  His  eldest  son  Benjamin  died  of  the  plague 

*  His  Christlstt  name  of  Benjamin  was  usually  abbreviated  by 
Mmself  and  Us  contemporarlea;  and  thus,  in  accordance  With  h& 
famous  cpitapli,  It  wllLafwBys  continue  to  be  abbreviated. 


ten  years  later  (epigram  4s).  (A  younger  Benjamin  died  m 
1635.)  His  wife  Jonson  characterised  to  Drummood  as  "a 
shrew,  but  honest  ";  and  for  a  period  (undated)  of  five  years  he 
preferred  to  live  without  her,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Lord 
Aubigny  (afterwards  duke  of  Lennox).  Long  burnings  of  off 
among  lus  books,  and  long  spells  ol  reocMiim  «t  the  tavern, 
such  as  Jonson  loved,  are  not  die  noat  favoured  MOon^aaiments 
of  family  life.  But  Jonson  was  bo  stranger  to  tbe  tendereit  et 
'  affections:  two  at  least  of  the  several  cUldren  whom  his  wife 
bore  to  him  be  commemorated  in  touching  little  tributes  of  verse; 
nor  in  ^leaking  of  his  lost  ddest  daughter  did  be  torgtt "  her 
nwtber^  teats."  By  tbe  middle  of  1597  wa  onne  ncNSB  further 
documentary  cndence  of  Um  at  boine  in  Londtm  In  tbe  shape 
of  an  entry  in  Philip  Henslowe  s  diary  (July  a^  of  3s.  6d. "  re- 
cdved  of  Bcngemcnes  Johnsones  share."  He  was  therefore  by 
this  time — when  Shakeq>eare,  Us  senior  by  nearly  nine  years,  was 
»irM*Ayit,  ptiMpuM  ^MMrfaMto.  .■J  cstecm — at  least 
a  regular  member  of  the  acting  profession,  with  a  find  engage- 
ment in  the  Iwd  admiral's  company,  then  performing  under 
Henslowe's  management  at  the  Rose.  Perhaps  be  had  previomly 
acted  at  the  Curtain  (a  former  bouse  of  tbe  kird  sdminl's  men), 
and  "  taken  mad  Jeronimo's  part  "  on  a  i^y-wagon  in  the  Ug^ 
way.  This  Utter  appearance,  if  iLever  took  place,  would,  as  was 
plated  out  by  Gilford,  probably  have  been  In  Thomas  Kyd's 
Spanisk  Tragedy, lumin  The  Pint  Part  ofJtronimo  Jonson  would 
have  had,  most  inqipropriatdy,  to  dwell  on  the  "  smaUues  "  of 
his  "  bnlL"  He  was  at  »  subsequent  date  (i6or)  employed 
by  Henslowe  to  write  up  Tie  Spaintk  Tragedy,  and  this  fact 
may  have  given  rise  to  Wood's  story  of  Us  performance  as  a 
stroller  (see,  however,  Fleay,  TIk  En^isk  Drama,  iL  99,  30). 
Jonson's  additions,  which  were  not  the  first  dtangea  made  in 
the  play,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  thoK  printed  with  Tit 
Spanitk  Tragedy  in  the  edition  of  1603;  Charles  Lamb's  doubts 
on  the  subject,  wUch  were  shared  by  Coleridge,  seem  an  iutaace 
of  that  subjective  Und  of  criticism  wUch  it  is  unsafe  to  faOow 
when  the  external  evidence  to  the  contrary  b  so  strong. 

According  to  Aubrey,  whose  statement  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth, "  Jonson  was  never  a  good  actor,  but  an  cs- 
celleot  instmctor."  His  phyrique  was  certainly  not  well  adapted 
to  the  histrionic  conditions  of  his — perhaps  of  any — day;  but, 
in  any  case,  it  was  not  kmg  before  be  found  his  place  in  tbe 
organism  of  his  company.  In  1597,  as  we  know  from  Hendove, 
Jonson  undertook  to  write  a  i^y  for  the  lord  admiral's  men; 
and  in  the  following  year  be  was  menUoned  by  Merfa  in  his 
PaUadit  Tamia  as  one  of  "  the  best  for  tragedy,"  without  any 
reference  to  a  connexion  on  his  part  with  the  oth«  branch  tA  the 
drama.  Whetha  this  was  a  criticism  bated  <m  material  evidoKe 
or  an  unconscious  dip,  Ben  Jonson  in  tbe  same  year  1598  pro- 
duced one  of  the  mmt  famous  of  Eo^ish  comedies,  EieryManiH 
his  Hianour,  wUch  was  first  acted — probably  in  the  earlier  part 
of  September— by  tbe  lord  chsmberiain's  company  at'  tbe 
CurtafaL  .  Shakespeare wasonetrf tbe actoitinjonson's  comedy, 
and  it  b  in  the  character  of  CM  Knowell  la  this  very  play  that, 
according  to  a  bold  but  Ingenious  guess,  he  is  represented  in  the 
half-length  portrait  of  him  in  the  folio  of  1613,  beneath  irtiich 
were  printed  Jonsmi's  lines  concerning  the  pictute.  Ektj  Mam 
<ii  Aft  HiMiew  was  piiUisbed  In  1601;  the  critical  prologue  first 
appears  in  the  folio  of  1616,  and  there  are  other  divergences  (see 
Castelain,  ^pendix  A).  After  the  Restoration  the  play  wu 
revived  in  ijsi  by  Garrick  (who  acted  Kitdy)  with  alterations, 
and  long  continued  to  be  known  on  the  stage.  It  was  followed 
in  thesame  year  by  The  Com  ft  AlUred,  acted  Igr  tbe  dikltea  of 
the  queen's  revels,  which  oontUns  a  satirical  attat^  upon  the 
pageant  poet,  Anthony  Munday.  This  comedy,  wUch  was  not 
induded  in  the  folio  editions,  b  one  of  intrigue  rather  than  of 
character;  it  contains  obvious,  reminiscences  of  Shylodt  and  hb 
dau^ter.  Tlie  eadler  of  these  two  comedict  ma  iiwiiiputahly 
successful. 

Bdore  the  year  1598  was  out,  however,  J«ison  found  Umsdf 
in  prison  and  in  danger  of  the  gallows.  In  a  dud,  fought  on  the 
sand  of  Septembtt  in  Hogsdea  delds,  be  had  killed  an  actor  of 
Hoiskiwe's  company  named  Gabrid  Spenser.  .Titeqnamlvith 
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Hearimn  ooueqant  oo  thbmBt  oujr  aeeoimt  for  Qit  produc- 
tion fli  Emy  MtOM  i»  kU  Humcmr  by  the  rival  eompany.  In 
prbon  Jouon  was  vUtcd  by  a  Roman  Catludic  priest,  and  the 
resnlt  (certainly  stiange,  if  Jonson's  parentage  is  considerad)  was 
his  coavmion  to  the  Chiudi  of  Rome,  to  which  be  adhered 
foe  twdve  yeats.  Jonscn  was  aftenmdi  •  dUIgat  student  of 
tfvioity;  but,  though  hia  mind  was  religious,  it  ia  not  probable 
tliat  iu  natnial  laas  much  inclined  it  to  dwell  upon  creeds  and 
their  omtroveisies.  He  pleaded  guOty  to  the  charge  brought 
•tainst  liim,  as  the  roils  of  Middlesea  sessions  show;  bat,  after 
a-sbwt-impiisonment,  he  was  ideaaed  by  benefit  of  deigy, 
forfeitioghis"  goodaaiiddiattds,"aDdbeingbianded  on  his  left 
thumb.  The  afiair  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  his  reputation ; 
in  isogheisfoundbackagainat  worii  for  Henslowe,  receiving  to- 
gether with  Dekker,  Chettle  and  "  another  gentleman,"  eainest- 
noo^  tat  a  tiafe^  (undisooveied)  called  Rabtrl  tl^  King  of 
Seats,  la  the  same  year  be  brooght  out  thtou|^  the  lord 
<2iambeTlain's  company  (posnbly  already  at  the  Globe,  then 
newly  built  or  building)  the  elaborate  comedy  of  Every  Man  out 
^AjsHuMMT  (quarto  1600;  foL  1616) — a  [day  subsequently  pre- 
sented before  Queen  Eliaabeth.  The  smnhlntt  of  court  favour, 
nudy.di&used  during  her  reign  ia  rays  otherwise  than  figuratively 
golden,  was  not  to  bring  any  material  comf<at  to  the  most 
Tranwri  of  her  dramatists,  before  there  was  laid  upon  her  the 
inevitable  hand  of  which  his  courtly  epilogue  had  bcaou^t  death 
to  forget  the  use.  Indeed,  (tf  his  Cyiilkia's  Jtssrfr,  perfbnud  by 
the  chapel  diUdren  In  i0eo  and  [Minted  with  the  ftittltledf 
Wotattain  of  Self-Lott  in  1601,  though  it  waa  no  doubt  piimarQy 
designed  as  a  compliment  to  the  queen,  the  mosLmariied  result 
had  been  to  ofloid  two  [^ywrights  of  note — Sekkcr,  with 
whoa  he  had  formerly  woAed  in  company,  and  who  had  a 
bealthy  if  rough  grip  of  his  own;  and  Maisttm,  who  was  perhaps 
less  dangerous  by  his  strength  than  by  his  versatility.  Accord- , 
ing  to  Jonson,  h^  quarrri  with  Marston  had  begun  by  the  latter 
■ttadtiug  his  nuals,  and  la  the  coone  of  It  tb^  came  to  blows, 
and  might  have  taam  to  worse.  In  CytM^t  JEnaIr,  Dckkcc  ia 
generally  held  to  be  satirized  as  Hedon,  Jtnd  Matston  as  Anaidea 
(Flcay,  however,  thinks  Anaides  is  Dekkei,  and  Hedon  Danid), 
while  the  diaracter  oS  Crites  most  assuredly  hss  some  features 
of  Jonson  himself.  Learning  the  intention  of  the  two  Writen 
iriiom  he  had  satirized,  or  at  all  evcnta  of  Ddker,  to  wreak 
iitetaiy  vengeance  upon  him,be  anticipated  them  in  TkePodaiUr 
(1601),  again  played  by  the  children  of  the  queen's  chapel  at  the 
Blackfriars  and  printed  in  1603;  Marston  and  Deldcer  are  here 
ridiculed  respectiyely  as  the  aiistocratic  Criqunns  and  the  vulgar 
Denietrio.  The  play  was  competed  fifteen  wedc*  after  its  plot 
was  first  CMKdved.  It  b  not  certain  to  what  the  (uoceedings 
against  author  and  play  before  the  knrd  chief  justice,  referred  to 
in  the  dedication  of  the  edition  of  1616,  had  reference,  or  when 
they  were  instituted.  Flea/a  supposition  that  the  **  purge," 
said  in  the  lUtmnu  from  Parmusus  (Pt.  U.  act  iv.  sc.  fii.)  to 
luve  been  administered  by  Shakespeare  to  Joii9«  in  return  for 
Horace's  "  piQ  to  the  poets  "  in  this  [nece,  conristed  of  Troilui 
and  Crtitida  is  supremely  ingetiious,  but  cannot  be  examined 
here.  As  for  Ddtker,  he  retaliated  on  The  PoelatUr  by  the 
Satiromattix,  or  Tke  Umnunng  of  Ike  Humerout  Pod  (i6o>). 
SomemMe  last  words  were  indeed  attempted  on  Jonson's  part, 
but  in  the  AfoUteUcDialegtu  added  to  Tko  Poetatkr  in  the  edition 
of  1616,  thmi^  ezduded  from  that  oi  1601,  he  says  he  intends  to 
turn  his  attention  to  tragedy.  This  intention  he  apparently 
carried  out  idnqediately,  for  ia  1603  he  received  £10  from 
Henslowe  for  a  pby,  entitled  Richard  Crookbacke,  now  tost — 
unfortunately  so,  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  particular,  even 
if  it  waa  otdy,  aa  Fleay  conjectures,  "  an  alteration  of  Marlowe's 
play."  According  to  a  statement  by  Ovcrbury,  eariy  in  1603, 
"  Ben  Johnson,  the  [joet,  now  lives  upon  one  Townesend," 
supposed  to  have  been  the  poet  and  masque-writer  Aurelian 
Townshend,  at  one'  time  steward  to  the  ist  eari  of  Salisbury, 
"and  scomes  the  world."  To  his  other  early  patron,  Lord 
AstMgny,  Jonson  dedicated  the  first  of  his  two  extant  tragedies, 
S^anm,  produced  by  the  king's  servants  at  the  Globe  late  in 
Sbafceqwatc  once  more  taking  a  part  in  the  performance. 


Either  4»  iu  petfonnaate  or  <m  iti  ipiwating  in  print  In  1605. 
Jonson  was  called  before  the  privy  council  by  the  Eari  of  North- 
ampton. But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  this  wss  the  occa- 
sion on  which,  according  to  Jonson's  statement  to  Drummond, 
Northampton  "  accused  him  both  of  popeqr  and  treason  "  (see 
Caatdain,  Appendix  C).  Tbou^,  ttv  one  leaeon  or  another, 
unsucoessfol  at  first,  the  endurance  of  itt  repuUtkm  ta  atteMed 
by  iu  performance,  In  a  German  venioo  Iqr  an  En^jfa^man, 
John  Michael  Giiiih,  at  the  court  of  the  graraon  of  Joinci  L  at 
Heidelberg. 

When  the  reign  of  James  L  opened  In  En^and  and  an  adula- 
tory Ito^alty  seemed  intent  on  showing  that  it  had  not  cduuuted 
itself  at  the  feet  of  Glmiana,  Jonson's  well-stored  brain  and  ready 
pen  had  their  share  in  devising  and  executing  ingenious  variations 
on  the  theme  **  Wdasoe— since  we  cannot  Ao  without  theet" 
With  extraordinary  [jromptitude  his  geniu8,whidi,  far  bm  being 
"  ponderous  "  in  its  ^>erations,  was  Angularly  sirift  and  flcriUe 
in  adapting  itself  to  the  demands  made  nixm  it,  met  the  new 
taste  for  masques  and  entertainments — new  of  course  In  degree 
rather  than  in  kind — introduced  with  the  new  reign  and  foatoed 
by  both  the  king  and  his  consort.  The  pageant  wUch  on  the 
7th  of  May  1603  bade  the  king  wdcome  to  a  c^iital  dissolved  in 
joy  wss  [wrUy  <rf  Jonson's,  partly  of  Dekker's,  devising;  aidd  he 
was  able  to  deqxn  and  diversify  the  impresuon  by  the  eom- 
posilion  of  masques  presented  to  James  L  when  entertained  at 
bouses  of  the  nobility.  The  Sctyr  (1603)  was  produced  on  one  of 
these  oecadons.  Queen  Anne's  sojourn  at  Althwpe,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  afterwards  Lord  Althoipe,  wlw  seems 
to  have  previously  bestowed  some  [>atronage  ui>on  him.  Tkt 
PenaUs  followed  on  May-day  i&h  at  the  house  <d  Sir  WHIiam 
Comwaltis  at  Hi^igat^  and  the  queen  herself  with  her  ladies 
played  his  Maique  of  Blaeknets  at  Whitdiall  in  1605.  He  was 
soon  occasionally  emi^oyed  by  the  court  itaelf—alieady  in  1606  ia 
conjunction  with  Jones,  as  reqxniKble  for  the  "  [Minting 
and  carpentry  "—and  thus  speedily  showed  himself  master  in  a 
Vedes'of  composUion  iat  which,  more  than  any  other  Englisb 
poet  before  Milton,  he  secured  an  enduring  place  in  the  national 
[xtetic  literature.  Personally,  no  doubt,  he  doived  oomAderaUe 
material  benefit  from  the  new  fashion— more  espedally  il  hia 
sutenent  to  Drummond  was  anything  like  correct,  that  out  of 
hit  plays  (iriddi  may  be  [icesamed  to  mean  bis  original  play4  he 
had  never  gained  a  oou[de  of  hundred  pounds. 

Good  humour  seems  to  have  come  badt  with  good  fortune. 
Joint  eoSptoyment  in  Tke  King's  EiUerlnnmeia  (1604)  had  recon- 
ciled him  with  Dekker;  and  with  Marston  also,  who  In  1604 
dedicated  to  lum  his  U^eonlent,  he  was  again  on  [deasant  terms. 
When,  therefore,  in  1604  Marston  and  Chapman  (who,  Jonson 
Idd  Drummond,  was  loved  ot  bin,  and  whom  he  had  probably 
honoured  as  "  Vir^  "  in  Tke  Poetaster,  and  who  has,  though  on 
doubtful  KTounds,  been  supposed  to  have  aillaborated  in  the 
original  S^anus)  pcodnced  the  excellent  comedy  of  Eastward  Ho, 
it  appears  to  have  contained  some  contributions  by  Jonson.  At 
all  events,  when  the  authors  were  arrested  on  account  of  one  or 
more  passages  in  the  play  which  were  deemed  insulting  to  the 
Scots,  he  "  voluntarily  imprisoned  himself  "  with  them.  They 
were  soon  released,  and  a  banquet  at  hb  txptnse,  attended 
Camden  and  Selden,  terminated  the  incident.  If  Jonson  is  to 
be  believed,  there  had  been  a  rq»rt  that  Ihe  prisonen  were 
to  have  their  ears  and  noses  cut,  and,  with  reference  a[q>arentiy 
to  this  peril, "  at  the  midst  of  the  feast  hit  old  mother  drank  to 
him,  and  showed  him  a  i>aper  which  she  had  intended  (if  the 
sentence  had  taken  execution)  to  have  mixed  in  the  prison  among 
his  drink,  which  was  full  of  lusty  strong  [xhsod  ;  and  that  she  waa 
no  churi,  she  told  him,  she  minded  first  to  have  dnmk  of  It  ber- 
sdf ."  Strange  to  say.  In  1605  Jonsoa  and  Chapman,  though  the 
former,  as  he  averred,  had  so  "attempered  "  bis  style  as  to  have 
"  given  no  cause  to  any  good  man  of  grief,"  were  again  in  prison 
on  account  of  "  a  play  ";  but  they  ap[>ear  to  have  been  once 
more  speedily  set  free,  in  consequence  of  a  very  manly  and 
dignifinl  letter  addressed  by  Jonson  to  the  Eari  of  Salisbury.  As 
to  the  relations  between  Chapman  and  Jonson,  illustrated  by 
newly  discovend  letters,  see  Bertram  Dobell  in  the  Atkematim 
Digitized  by  VjOOgIC 
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No.  3831  (Much  30,  i9oi),Bi]dtheooinaicntsof  Castdaln.  He 
thinks  that  the  play  in  question.  In  which  both  Chi^maa  and 
jonaon  took  part,  was  Sir  CyUs  Goostcafpt,  and  that  the  last 
impriioamait  of  the  two  poets  was  shortly  after  the  di»covexy 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  In  the  mysterious  history  of  the  Gun- 
powder Hot  Jonsim  certainly  had  some  obscure  part  On  the 
7th  of  November,  very  sotm  after  tbedisooveiy  of  the  oonq>iracy, 
the  council  appears  to  have  sent  (or  him  and  to  have  asked  him, 
as  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  to  use  bis  good  offices  in  indndng 
the  priests  to  do  something  required  by  the  couocil— we  hardly 
likes  to  conjecture  it  to  have  bceq.  some  tampering  with  the 
secrets  of  confession.  In  any  case,  die  negotiations  fdl  throu^ 
because  the  priests  declined  to  come  forth  out  of  their  hiding- 
places  to  be  n^tlated  with— greatly  to  the  wnthol  Ben  Jonaon, 
who  declares  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Salidmiy  that  "  they  are  all  ao 
cnweaved  in  it  that  it  will  make  500  gentlemen  less  of  the  reli- 
gion within  this  week,  If  thty  carry  their  understanding  about 
thcM."  Jonson  liimself,  however,  did  not  declare  his  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  for  five  years  l<Miger,  however  much 
it.might  h&ve  been  to  his  advantage  to  do  io. 

His  powers  as  a  dramatist  were  at  their  hdght  during  the 
eariier  half  of  the  reign  of  James  I.;  and  by  the  year  1616  he  had 
produced  nearly  all  the  plays  which  arc  worthy  of  hu  genius. 
They  include  the  tragedy  of  CatUint  (acted  and  printed  t6ti), 
which  achieved  only  a  doubtful  success,  and  the  comedies  of 
Volpotu,  or  the  Pox  (acted  1605  and  printed  in  1607  with  a  dedi- 
cation "  from  my  house  in  the  Blackfrian  "},  EpicoaM,  «r  Ike 
SiUnt  Woman  (1609;  entered  In  the  Stationers'  Register  t6to), 
the  Ak)umuHi6io;  printed  in  1610},  BorlMemtm  Pair  and  Tlie 
Deril  it  OH  Aa  (acted  req>ectivdy  in  1614  and'  1616).  During 
tlw  same  period  he  produced  several  masques,  usually  in  con- 
nexion with  Inigo  Jones,  with  whom,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
quarrelled  already  In  this  reign,  though  it  &  very  doubtful 
whether  the  architect  is  really  intended  to  be  lidieuled  la 
Bartkelomao  Pair  under  the  character  of  Lu thorn  Leather  bead. 
Littlewit,  according  to  Fleay,  Is  DaaieL  Among  the  most 
attractive  of  his  masques  may  bcmentionedtheifuTM  ef  Black- 
ness (1606),  the  Uasgm  of  BeoMy  (160S),  and  the  ifofffw  of 
Queens  (1609],  described  by  Swinburne  as  "  the  most  ^lendkl 
of  all  masques  "  and  as  "  one  of  the  typically  ^>lendld  monu- 
ments or  tn^hica  of  English  literature."  la  t6i6  a  modcat 
pension  of  100  marks  a  year  was  conferred  upon  him;  and  pos^ 
bty  this  dgn  of  royal  favour  may  have  encouraged  him  to  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  collected  edition  of 
his  works  (1616},  though'  there  are  indications  that  he  had  con- 
templated its  production,  an  exceptional  task  for  a  playwright 
of  Us  times  to  take  In  band,  as  early  as  1613. 

He  had  other  patrons  more  bountiful  than  the  Crown,  and  for 
a  brief  space  of  time  (In  1613)  had  travelled  to  France  as  governor 
(without  apparently  much  moral  authority)  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  then  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  whose 
society  Jonson  may  have  gained  a  liking  at  the  Hermaid  Tavern 
in  Cheapside,  but  for  whose  personal  character  he,  like  ao  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  seems  to  have  had  but  small  esteem.  £y 
the  year  1616  Jonson  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  cease 
writing  for  the  stage,  where  neither  his  success  nor  his  profits  had 
cqualkd  his  merits  and  expectations.  He  contintied  to  jHoduce 
naaqnei  and  entertainmenu  when  called  upon;  but  he  was 
attracted  by  many  other  literary  pursuits,  and  had  already 
acoomphdiai  enough  to  furnish  plentiful  materials  for  retro- 
spective discourse  over  pipe  or  cup.  He  was  already  entitled  to 
lord  it  at  the  Mermaid,  where  his  quick  antagonist  in  eariier 
wit-combaU  (if  Fuller's  famous  description  be  authentic)  no 
longer  ^)peared  even  on  a  visit  from  his  comfortable  retreat  at 
Stratford.  That  on  the  other  hand  Ben  carried  his  wicked  town 
habits  into  Warwickshire,  and  there,  together  with  Drayton, 
made  Shakespeare  drink  so  hard  with  them  as  to  bring  upon  him- 
self the  fatal  fever  which  ended  his  days,  is  a  scandal  with  which 
we  may  fairly  refuse  to  load  Jonson's  memory.  That  he  had  a 
share  in  the  preparing  for  the  press  of  the  first  f<^  of  Shake- 
speare, or  in  the  comporition  of  iu  prcfoce,  is  of  ooune  a  meie 
oonjcctuic 


It  was  in  the  year  1618  that,  like  Dr  Samael  Johnson  a  century 
and  a  half  afterwards,  Ben  resolved  to  have  a  real  holiday  for 
once,  and  about  midsummer  started  for  his  ancestral  country, 
Scotland.  He  bad  (very  hermcaUy  for  a  man  of  bis  babits) 
determined  to  make  the  journey  on  foot;  and  he  was  speedily 
followed  by  John  Taykv,  the  water-poet,  who  still  further  handi- 
capped himself  by'llie  condition  that  he  would  acoimplish  the 
pilgrimage  without  a  penny  in  his  pockeL  Jonson,  who  put 
nwney  In  his  good  friend's  pune  when  he  came  up  witfa  him  at 
I.dth,  spat  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  hoqiitable  Low- 
lands, bdng  solemnly  elKted  a  burgess  of  Edinbur^,  and  on 
another  ocoolon  entertained  at  a  public  banquet  there.  Bot 
tbe  best-t«nember(d  hoq>it^ty  which  he  enjoyed  was  that  of 
the  learned  Scottish  poet,  Williun  Drummood  Hawtbomda, 
to  which  we  owe  the  so-called  Cmierialiont.  In  tbae  famoia 
Jottings,  the  woik  of  no  extenuating  hand,  Jonson  lives  foe 
us  to  this  day,  delivering  his  censure*,  terse  as  ibty  are,  in  an 
opauive  mood  whether  of  praise  or  of  blame;  nor  is  be  at  all 
generously  described  in  tbe  postscript  added  by  his  fatigued  and 
at  times  irritated  host  as  "  a  great  lover  and  praisCT  of  himself, 
a  contemner  and  icoiaer  ot  others."  A  poetical  accooDt  of  (IdB 
journey,  "  with  aD  Uic  adventures,"  was  burnt  with  Jonn&Y 
library. 

After  Us  return  to  Eb^bad  Jonson  appears  to  have  resumed 
his  former  course  of  life.  Among  his  D<rf>le  patrons  and  patioo- 
esses  were  the  countess  of  Rutland  (Sdncy's  daughter)  and 
her  cousin  Lady  Wioth;  and  in  1619  his  visits  to  the  country 
seats  of  the  nobility  were  varied  by  a  sojourn  at  Oxford  with 
Richard  Corbet,  the  poet,  at  Christ  Oiurcfa,  on  which  occasion  he 
took  up  the  master's  degree  granted  to  him  by  the  univeisty; 
whether  he  actually  proceeded  to  the  same  degree  granted  to  hiin 
at  Cambridge  seems  unknown.  He  confessed  about  this  time 
that  be  was  or  seemed  growing  "  restive,"  i.e.  \axf,  though  it 
was  not  long  before  be  returned  to  the  occasional  composition  of 
masques.  The  extremely  qiirited  Cifsies  Melanurpkottd  (1631) 
was  thrice  presented  before  tbe  king,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it 
as  to  grant  to  the  poet  the  reversion  of  the  office  trf  roaster  of  the 
revels,  besides  proposing  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  knight- 
hood. This  honour  Jonson  (hardly  in  deference  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Petronel  Flash)  declined;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  gratefully  accept  the  inaease  of  his  pension  in  the 
same  year  (i6>i)  to  £900— a  temporary  increase  only,  inasraudi 
as  it  still  stood  at  100  maiks  when  afterwards  augmented  by 
Charles  L 

The  dose  of  Kingjsmes  I.'s  reign  found  tbe  foremost  of  Its  poets 
in  anything  but  a  prosperous  condition.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  bold  the  Sun,  the  Dog,  the  Triple  Tim,  or  tbe  Old  DevQ  with 
its  Apollo  dub-room,  where  Ben's  siyiremacy  must  by  this  time 
have  become  csUblished,  resiionsible  for  this  result;  Uveras 
were  the  dubs  of  that  day,  and  a  man  of  letters  u  not  considered 
lost  in  our  own  because  he  haunts  a  smoking-room  in  Pall  Mail 
Disease  had  weakened  the  poet's  strength,  and  the  burning  tA  his 
library,  ss  his  Execration  upon  Vulcan  suffidentty  shows,  must 
have  been  no  mere  transitory  trouble  to  a  poor  poet  and  scholar. 
Moreover  he  cannot  but  have  felt,  from  the  time  of  the  acccsion 
of  Charies  I.  early  in  1635  (mwaids,  that  the  ropyal  patronage  woold 
no  longer  be  due  in  part  to  anjrtUng  like  intellectual  sympathy. 
He  thus  thought  it  best  to  reciir  to  the  surer  way  of  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  in  1615  produced,  with  do  faint  heart,  but  with 
a  very  dear  antidpation  of  the  comments  which  would  be  made 
upon  the  reappearance  of  the  "  huge,  overgrown  play-n-^er," 
Tke  Sla^  of  Nem,  a  comedy  ezcdlent  in  some  respects,  but  little 
calculated  to  become  p<q>ular.  It  was  not  printed  till  1631. 
Jonson,  whose  habit  of  body  was  not  more  condudve  than  were 
his  ways  of  life  to  a  healthy  old  age,  had  a  paralytic  stroke  is 
t6i6,  and  a  second  In  1618^  In  the  Isttei  year,  on  tbe  death  of 
MiddletOD,  tbe  appdntment  of  dty  dironologcr,  with  a  salary 
of  100  nobles  a  year,  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  appears  to 
have  considered  the  duties  of  this  office  as  purely  oniarocntal; 
but  in  1631  his  salary  was  suspended  until  be  should  have  pre- 
sented MHoe  frotta  of  hk  labmua  In  his  place,  or— at  be  noic 
wcdactly  phnucd  It— "yntcrday  tbe  baibanut  cMit  «! 
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■Idenaen  bsve  witbdrtwn  their  chaitdleriy  pendon  for  vojuke 
andmnsUrd,  £33, 6&.  Sd."  After  being  in  1628  arrested  by  mistake 
on  the  utterly  false  cbuce  ol  baviog  written  certain  vencs  in 
si^roval  of  theususbutionol  Budunghtm,  be  was  soon  allowed 
to  return  to  Westminster,  wbcre  it  would  appear  from  a  letter  ol 
liis  "  son  and  contiguous  neighbour,"  James  Howell,  he  was  living 
io  i6>9,  and  about  this  time  narrowly  escaped  another  conOagm- 
lion.  In  the  same  year  (1614)  he  once  more  CMayed  the  stage 
with  the  comedy  of  The  New  Inn,  which  wu  KtiwUy,  ud-on  iu 
own  neriu  not  tutjustly,  damned  on  the  first  pei(<»iiuiioe.  It 
was  printed  in  i6ji, "  as  it  was  never  acted  but  moat  negUgently 
pbyed  ";  and  Jonson  defended  himself  against  his  critia  in  h^ 
spirited  Me  (»  Himtdf.  The  epilogue  to  Tht  Nev  Inn  having 
dwdt  not  without  digdty  upon  the  neglect  which  the  poet  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  "  king  and  queen,"  King  Charles 
immediately  sent  the  unlucky  author  a  ^ft  of  £100,  and  in 
response  to  a  further  appeal  increased  his  standing  salary  to 
the  same  sum.  with  tiie  addition  of  an  annual  tierce  of  canary 
— the  poet-laureate's  customary  royal  gjft,  though  this  designa- 
tion of  an  office,  of  which  Jonson  discharged  umeof  what  beome 
the  ordinary  functions,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  warrant  dated 
the  36ih  of  March  163a  In  1634,  by  the  king's  desire,  Jonson's 
sabry  as  chrooologer  to  the  dty  was  again  paid.  To  bis  later 
years  belong  the  comedies,  TAe  if efiufieZiadydftss)  and  rkerofe 
of  a  T)ik  (1633),  both  printed  in  1640,  and  some  masques,  none  of 
which  met  with  great  success.  The  patronage  <rf  liberal-minded 
men,  such  as  the  ear),  afterwards  duke,  of  Newcastle— by  whom 
lie  must  have  been  annmissioned  to  write  his  last  two  masques 
Lint's  WtUomt  ai  Wetbtck  (1633)  and  Lote's  Wdame  ai  BaUner 
(1634) — and  Viscount  Falkland,  was  not  wanting,  and  his  was 
baldly  an  insUnce  in  which  the  fickleness  Of  time  aiid  taste  oould 
have  allowed  a  literary  veteran  to  end  his  career  bi  neglect  He 
was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  English  world  of  letters,  both  at 
the  festive  meetings  where  he  ruled  the  roast  among  the  younger 
aiUhors  whose  pride  it  was  tobe"sealedof  thetribeof  Ben,"ajtd 
by  the  avowal  of  grave  writers,  old  or  young,  not  one  of  whom 
would  have  ventured  to  dispute  his  titular  pre-eminence.  Nor 
was  he  to  the  last  unconscious  of  the  claims  upon  him  which  his 
position  brought  with  it.  When,  neariy  two  years  after  he  had 
lost  his  surviving  son,  death  came  upon  the  sick  old  man  bn  the 
6tb  of  August  1637.  he  left  behind  him  an  unfinished  work  of 
great  beauty,  tbe  pastoral  drama  of  Tkt  Sad  Skepkefd  (printed  in 
1641).  For  forty  years,  he  said  in  the  prdogue,  he  had  feasted 
the  puhUc;  at  first  he  could  scarce  hit  its  taste,  but  patience  had 
at  last  enabled  it  to  identify  itself  with  the  working'of  his  pen. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  Ben  Jonton  prcdding, 
attentive  to  bis  own  applause,  over  a  circle  of  younger  fbOowers 
and  admirers  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  hard  struggle  which 
he  had  passed  thnHigh  before  gaining  the  crown  now  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  bis.  Howell  records,  in  the  year  before  Ben's 
death,  that  a  solemn  supper  at  the  poet's  own  house,  where  the 
boat  had  almost  ipoiled  the  rcUah  of  the  feast  by  vilifying  others 
andmagnlfyioghimself, "  T.  Ca.  "(Thomas  Caiew)  buzzed  in  the 
writer's  ear  "  that,  though  Ben  had  barrelled  up  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  yet  it  seemed  he  had  not  read  the  £(Atcr,which,  among 
other  precepts  of  morality,  forbid  self-commendation."  Self- 
reliance  bbut  too  frequently  coupled  with  self-coDsdousness,  and 
for  good  and  for  evil  self-confidence  Was  no  doubt  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  character  of  Ben  Jonson.  Hence  the  com- 
bativeocu  which  involved  him  in  so  many  quarrels  in  his  earlier 
days,  arid  whidi  jarred  so  harshly  upon  the  less  militant  and  in 
some  respects  more  pedantic  nature  of  Drummond.  But  bis 
qnairels  do  not  appear  to  have  entered  deeply  into  hb  soul,  or 
indeed  usually  to  have  lasted  long.'  He  was  too  exuberant  in  his 
vituperations  to  be  bitter,  and  too  outspoken  to  be  malicious. 
He  loved  of  all  things  to  be  called  "  boneit,"  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  tfajlt  h«  deserved  the  epithet.  Hie  dd  super- 

■  Wth  Inigo  jMes,  however,  in  quarrelling  with  whom,  as  Howell 
reminds  Jonion,  the  poet  was  virtually  quarrellins  with  his  bread 
and  butter,  he  Mctni  to  have  found  it  impouible  to  Uve  permanently 
at  peace;  his  mirical  ExiotlMlatunt  aninst  the  architect  was  put>- 
Uilied  as  late  as  1635.  Chapman's  mtim  agaiiist  his  old  associate, 
pcfhapa  due  to  thb  quand.  was  left  unfinwhed  and  uapuhUsbed. 


stition  that  Jonson  was  filled  irftb  maltgnant  envy  of  the  greatest 
of  his  fellow-dramatists,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  a- 
'pression  to  it.  har^y  needs  notice.  Those  who  consider  that 
Shake^>eare  was  iMyond  aritidsm  may  find  bbsphemy  in  the 
saying  of  Jonson  that  Shake^eare  **  wanted  art."  Occasional 
jesting  allusions  to  particular  pUys  of  Shakespeare  may  be  found 
in  Jonson,  among  which  should  hardly  be  included  the  sneer  at 
"  mouldy  "  Pericles  In  his  Odt  le  HimdJ.  But  these  amount  to 
ooUuDg  Gcdlectlvely,  attd  to  very  little  individually;  and  against 
tbem  have  to  be  set,  ncrt  only  the  many  pleasant  traditions  con- 
cerning the  long  intimacy  between  the  pair,  but  also  the  lines, 
prefixed  to  the  first  Sbakeq>eare  folio,  as  noble  as  they  are 
ju^cious,  dedicated  by  the  survivor  to  "  the  star  of  poets,"  and 
the  adaptation,  clearly  qrmpatheiic  notwithstanding  all  iu  huts, 
dt  Shaiaptare  nottrai.  In  the  Discntries.  But  if  GiSord  had 
rendered  no  other  service  to  Jonson's  fame  he  must  be  allowed  to 
have  once  for  all  vindicated  it  from  the  cruellest  aaptr^aa 
which  has  ever  been  cast  upon  it.  That  in  general  Ben  Jonson 
was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  was  wont  to  manifest 
the  latter  as  vehemently  as  the  former,  It  would  be  idle  to  deny. 
He  was  at  least  impartial  in  his  censures,  dealing  them  out  freely 
to  Puritan  poets  like  Wither  and  (supposing  him  not  to  have 
exaggerated  his  ftcfr^okcnness)  to  princes  of  his  church  like 
Cardinal  da  Petroo.  And,  if  senritive  to  attack,  be  seems  to 
have  been  impervious  to  flattery — to  judge  from  the  candour 
with  wUdi'he  condemned  the  f<^bles  even  of  so  enthusiastic  an 
admirer  as  BeanmonL  Hie  posonage  that  he  di^ed  Uie  most, 
and  openly  abused  in  the  roundest  terms,  was  unfortunately  one 
with  many  beads  and  a  tongue  to  hiss  in  each — no  other  than 
that "  general  public  "  which  !t  was  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
his  life  to  fancy  he  could  "  rail  Into  approbation  "  before  he  had 
effectively  secured  its  goodwill  And  upon  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  the  admiration  of  the  few,  rather  than  the  favour  of  the 
many,  has  kept  green  the  fame  of  the  most  independent  among 
all  the  masters  <rf  an  art  which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  roust 
please  to  Hve. 

Jonsim's  learning  and  Indoatiy,  wUdi  were  alike  exceptional, 
by  no  means  exhausted  themselves  In  furnishing  and  elaborating 
the  materials  of  his  dramatic  works.  His  enemies  sneered  at  him 
as  a  translator — a  title  which  the  preceding  generation  was 
inclined  to  esteem  the  most  honoumble  in  literature.  But  his 
,  classical  scbolaishlp  shows  itself  in  other  directions  besides  his 
translations  from  the  Latin  poets  (the  An  poelica  in  particular) ,  in 
addition  to  which  he  appears  to  have  written  a  version  <^  Barclay's 
Argaiir,  it  was  likewise  the  ba^  of  his  English  Grmnittar,  of 
which  nothing  but  tbe  rough  draft  remains  (the  MS.  itself  having 
pctisbed  in  tie  file  in  Us  Kbrary),  and  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject of  which  be  appears  to  have  pursued  other  linguistic  studies 
(Howell  in  1629  was  trying  to  procure  him  a  Welsh  grammar). 
And  its  eSecta  are  very  visible  in  some  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  noiHlramatIc  poems,  which  (rftcn  display  that  combination 
of  polish  and  simplicity  hardly  to  be  reached— or  even  to  be 
appreciated— without  some  measure  of  classical  training. 

Exdusivdy  of  the  few  lyrics  in  Jonson's  dramas  (which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stately  choruses  in  CatUint,  charm,  and 
peiliaps  may  surprise,  by  their  lightness  of  touch),  bis  non- 
diamatic  works  are  comprised  in  the  following  collections.  The 
bodt  of  Epigrams  (pubUshed  in  the  first  foUo  ^  1616)  contained, 
in  the  poet's  own  words,  the  "ripest  (rf  his  studies."  His  notion 
of  an  epigram  was  the  andcnt,  not  the  restricted  modem  one — 
still  less  that  of  the  critic  (R.  C,  the  author  of  Tht  Times'  WUtSe) 
iu  whose  language,  according  to  Jonson,  "witty  "was  "obscene." 
On  the  whole,  thoe  epigrams  eicd  more  in  encomiastic  than  in 
satiric  touches,  while  the  pathos  of  one  or  two  epitaphs  in  the 
orilection  is  <rf  the  truest  kind.  In  the  lyrics  and  epistles  con- 
tuned  in  the  Fontt  (also  bi  the  first  fob'o),  Jonson  shows  greater 
variety  in  the  poetic  styles  adopted  by  him ;  but  the  subject  of 
love,  which  Dryden  considered  con^icuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
author's  dramas,  is  similarly  eschewed  here.  The  Unierwooda 
(not  published  collectively  tUl  the  second  and  surreptitious  folio) 
are  a  ndsceUaneous  series,  oonqirising,  together  with  ■  few 
religious  and  a  few  amatory  poems,  a       number  of  epigrams, 
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t|rftiipH  degict  and  "  odes,"  indudiiig  both  the  tributes  to 
Shikopeue  ind  aevenl  to  royal  snd  other  pttiou  and  Menda, 
bcsidea  the  Exeeratim  if  on  Vakan,  and  the  diancteriitlc  od^ 
addmud  by  the  poet  to  himself.  To  these  pieces  in  venc  should 
be  added  the  Ditaneria— Timber,  or  DucMerus  made  *pon  Uen 
and  Uatters,  avowedly  a  oiinnionplace  book  of  aphorisms  noted 
by  the  poet  in  his  daily  readings— tboughta  adopted  and  adapted 
In  moce  tranquil  and  perhaps  more  sober  moods  than  those  which 
gave  rise  to  the  outpourings  of  theComenalionsotHaolkoniJer. 
As  to  the  critical  vdue  of  these  CoiaersaHoHS  it  is  far  from  being 
only  negative;  he  knew  how  to  admire  as  well  as  bow  to  disdain. 
For  thne  thoughts,  thon^  abounding  with  biogiqAical  as  well 
as  general  interest^  Jonson  was  almost  entirely  Indebted  to 
andcnt  writers,  or  (as  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Spingara  and 
by  Percy  Simpson)  indebted  to  the  hunuuusts  of  the  Renaissance 
(tee  Uodtm  Languogi  Ranan,  ii.  3,  April  1907). 

The  extant  dnmatfc  worica  <rf  Ben  Jonson  fall  into  tkiee  or, 
if  his  fragmentary  pastoral  drama  be  considered  to  stand  by 
itself,  into  four  distinct  diviuons.  The  trage^es  are  only  two  in 
numbei^5</oKiu  kis  Fail  and  Catiline  Mis  Conspiracy.*  Of  these 
the  eariier,  as  b  wmth  noting,  was  produced  at  S^iakeqieare's 
tbemtre,  bt  all  probability  bef«e  dw  fiiat  of  Shahe^teare's  Roman 
dramas,  and  ttill  contains  a  condderaUc  admixtuie  of  rhyme  in 
the  dialogue.  Though  perhaps  less  carefully  elaborated  in  diction 
than  its  successor,  S^antu  is  at  least  equally  impressive  as  a 
highly  wrought  dramatic  treatment  of  a  complex  historic  theme. 
The  character  of  Tiberias  adds  an  dementofcutiaMpq'didogical 
interest  on  whidi  speculation  has  never  qnite  exhansted  itself 
and  which,  in  Jonson's  day  at  least,  was  wanting  to  the  figures 
of  Catiline  and  his  associates.  But  in  both  plays  the  action  Is 
powerfully  conducted,  and  the  caie  bestowed  by  the  dramatist 
upon  the  great  variety  of  duracten  introduced  Cannot,  ai  in 
some  his  comedies,  be  said  to  distract  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
Both  these  tragedies  are  noble  works,  though  the  relative  popvi- 
larity  of  the  s^ject  (for  conspiracies  are  in  the  long  run  more 
interesting  than  camarillas)  has  periiapa  secured  the  preference 
to  Catiline.  Yet  this  ptqr  and  ila  pndecemor  were  alike  too 
manifestly  intended  hy  tbdr  author  to  oittrt  the  goodwill  of 
what  he  calls  the  "  extraordinary  "  reader.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  (with  the  aid  of  Judicious  shortenings)  either  could 
altogether  miss  its  effect  on  the  stage;  but,  whUe  Shakeq>care 
causes  us  to  forget,  Jonson  seems  to  wish  us  to  remember,'  bis 
auth<»ities.  The  half  isirften  greater  than  the  whole;  and  Jonson, 
like  all  dramatists  and,  it  might  be  added,  aU  novdista  in  similar 
cases,  baa  had  to  pay  the  penalty  hicuixcd  by  too  obvious  a 
desire  to  undcriine  the  lean^  of  the  author. 

Perveruty^r  would-be  oritfnality^-alone  oonld  dedare 
Jmson'stragedyprctersble  to  his  comedy.  Even  if  the  revolution 
which  lie  created  in  the  comic  branch  of  the  drama  had  been  mis- 
taken in  its  principles  or  unsatisfactory  in  its  results,  it  would  be 
clear  that  the  strength  of  Us  diamatic  genius  lay  in  the  power  of 
depicting  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and  that  tn  ooraniy  alone 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  wide  fidd  for  the  eaerdse  of  this  power. 
There  may  have  been  no  very  orifinal  or  very  profound  discovery 
in  the  idu  which  he  illustrated  in  Every  Uan  in  his  Humour,  and, 
as  it  were,  technically  elaborated  in  ^ery  Man  nUoJkis  Humour 
— that  in  many  men  one  quality  is  observable  whidi  so  possesses 
them  as  to  draw  the  whofo  of  thdr  individualities  one  way,  and 
that  this  pbenontenoa  "may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour." 
The  idea  of  the  master  quality  or  tendency  was,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  a  very  contidmble  one  fordramatistocnovelisL  Nor 
did  Jonson  (happily)  attempt  to  work  out  this  idea  with  any 
excessive  scientific  consistency  as  a  comic  dramatist.  But, 
refusing  to  af/^y  the  term  "  humour  "  (9 .s.)  to  a  mere  peculiarity 
or  affectation  <rf  manners,  and  restricting  its  use  to  actual  or 
implied  differences  or  distinctions  of  character,  he  broadened  the 
whole  basis  of  English  comedy  after  his  fashion,  as  Moliire  at  a 

*0f  The  FaO  tf  iiortimtr  Jonson  left  only  a  few  lines  behind  him ; 
but.  as  lie  also  kit  the  argument  of  the  I^yi  factious  iasennity 
contrived  to  furbiih  up  the  relic  into  a  tiba  apunifQucen  Caroline 
and  Sr  Robert  Walpole  in  1731,  and  to  lewve  the  contrivance  by 
iwg^ot  an  insult  to  the  ponceii  dowager  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute  in 


later  date,  keeping  in  doser  touch  with  the  coounoo  tsptatoet 
of  human  Ufc^  with  a  lighter  hand  broadened  the  baas  of  Fkcnch 
and  of  modem  Western  comedy  at  large.  It  docs  not  of  cootie 
follow  that  JotuAi's  disdples,  the  Brbmcs  and  the  Csrtwri^ts, 
always  adcquatdy  reQioduced  the  master's  conception  tA 
"  humorous "  come^.  Jonson's  wide  and  various  reading 
he^icd  Um  to  diveraffy  the  applicaiioDof  his  thewy,  whikpcriiqis 
at  times  it  led  him  into  too  remote  IBustratitHis  ^'It.  Still, 
Captain  Bobadil  and  Captain  Tbcca,  hiacilente  and  Fungoso, 
Volpone  and  Mosca,  and  a  goodly  number  of  othercharacters  im- 
press therasdves  permanently  npon  the  memoiy  of  those  whose 
attentioa  they  have  H  a  matter  of  ootuae  commanded.  It  is  a 
very  fntHe  criticism  to  oondemn  Jonson's  characters  as  a  mere 
aeries  of  types  ot  general  Ideas;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  veiy 
sound  criticism  to  object,  with  Barry  Cornwall,  to  the  "multi- 
tude  of  characters  who  throw  no  light  upon  the  story,  and  lend 
no  interest  to  it,  occupying  space  that  had  better  haw  brai 
bestowed  upon  the  prindpal  agents  of  the  plot." 

In  the  construction  of  plots,  as  in  most  other  respects,  Jonson's 
at  once  consdentious  and  vigorous  mind  led  him  in  the  direction 
of  originality;  he  dqiendcd  to  a  far  lem  degree  than  the  gtcaicr 
part  of  his  contenqMraiiea  (Shakespeare  with  the  test)  iqion 
borrowed  plots.  But-  dther.  his  Inventive  diameter  was 
occasionally  at  fault  In  this  rc^ject,  or  his  devotion  to  hb 
characters  often  divnted  his  attention  from  a  brisk  conduct 
of  his  pbt.  Barry  Cornwall  baa  directed  atteniios  to  the 
essential  Ukeneas  In  the  plot  of  two  at  Jwbob's  best  comedies, 
Volpone  and  Tke  Aldimisti  and  another  critic^  W.  Bodham 
Donne,  has  dwdt  on  the  difficulty  which,  in  Tlie  PoetasUr  and 
elsewhere,  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  experience  In  sustaining  the 
pvtaast  of  Us  actions.  The  Podaster  is,  however,  a  play  nd 
generis,  in  irinch  the  teal  baunaa  can  hardly  be  said  to  be^ 
till,  the  last  act. 

Dryden,  when  critiddng  Ben  Jonson's  comedies,  tbon^t  fit, 
while  allowing  the  old  master  humour  and  incontestable  "  plea- 
santncss,"  to  deiqr  him  wit  and  those  ornaments  thereof  which 
Qnintilian  rcdtcms  up  under  the  tetns  vbana,  sdta,  faetia  at>d 
so  forth.  Sndi  wit  as  Dryden  has  In  view  is  tbe  mere  outward 
fashion  or  style  of  the  day,  the  euphuism  or  "  sbeerwit "  or  <kie 
which  is  the  creed  of  Fastidious  Brisks  and  of  Ihdr  astute 
purveyors  at  any  given  mmnent.  In  this  Ben  Jonsui  was  no 
doubt  defective;  but  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  him,  as  a 
comic  dramatist,  to  bavs  maintained  towards  tbe  world  around 
him  the  attitude  of  a  philosopher,  careless  of  mere  transient 
extemalisnu.  It  is  said  that  the  scene  of  his  Ewry  Man  in  his 
HtnuMPwasoriginaUy  laid  near  Florence;andhis  Volpome,m}uA 
ts  perhqw  the  dadcest  sodal  picture  ever  drawn  by  him,  pl^  at 
Venice.  Ndtber  locality  was  01-chosen,  but  tbe  real  atmo^ne 
of  his  comedies  is  that  of  the  native  surrounding  amidst  wUck 
they  were  produced;  and  Ben  Jonson's  times  live  for  ns  fa  his 
men  and  women,  his  country  guhs  and  town  gulls,  his  aldtemisu 
and  exonists,  hto  **  skddring  "  captains  and  widning  Puritans, 
and  the  whi^  ragamuffin  rout  ot  his  Barthelanew  F«fr,  tbe 
comedy  par  exallence  of  Elisabethan  low  life.  After  be  had 
described  the  pastimes,  fashionable  and  unfashionaUe,  of  his 
age.  Its  feeble  superstitions  and  its  flaunting  naughtlneBses, 
its  vapouring  aflcctatiims  and  iu  lying  effronteries,  with  an 
odour  as  «(  "  divine  tabscco  "  pervading  tbe  whole,  little  might 
seem  to  be  left  to  describe  for  his  "  sons "  and  successors. 
Enou^,  however,  remained;  only  that  his  fdlowers  speedily 
again  threw  maimers  and  "humours"  into  an  undistingnisbaUe 
medley. 

Tbe  ^t  which  both  In  Us  art  and  In  his  life  Jtwsoa  ladted 
was  that  of  exerddng  tbe  InBoence  or  creating  the  effects  which 
he  wished  to  exerdse  ot  create  without  tbe  ^ipeanou  of 
CMttdousness.  Concealmmt  never  cr^t  over  his  efforts,  and 
he  scorned  insiauation.  Instead  of  this,  influenced  no  donbt 
by  the  exanqde  <A  the  free  rdatlons  between  autb«  and  public 
permitted  by  Attk  comedy,  be  resorted  again  and  again,  from 
Bairy  Man  otUe/ his  Humour  to  Tie  Magnetic  Lttdy,loiTti>xiMa» 
and  commentatoiy  intermanM  and  appendices,  ^ilch,  lbou|^ 
oocasiMialljr  dIectivB  by  the  qtcdkace  oC  tbdr  cncuUea,  arc 
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to  be  regretted  ai  introducing  into  his  dnmu  an  exotic  and 
ofien  veutioui  clement.  A  nun  of  letlera  to  the  very  core, 
be  never  quite  undcntood  that  there  is  and  ought  to  be  a  wide 
difference  o[  methods  between  the  world  of  letters  and  the  world 
of  the  tbeatie. 

The  richness  and  versatih'ly  of  Jonaon's  genius  will  never  be 
fully  aiq>reciated  by  those  who  fail  to  acquaint  tbenuelvcs  with 
what  u  preserved  to  us  of  his  "  masques  "  and  cognate  enter- 
tainments. He  was  conscious  enough  of  his  success  in  this 
direction — "  next  himieU,"  be  said,  "  only  Fletcher  and  Chap- 
man could  write  a  masque."  He  introduced,  or  at  least  estab- 
lished, the  ingenious  innovation  of  the  anti-masque,  which 
Schlegel  has  described,  as  a  spedes  of  "  parody  added  by  the 
poet  to  his  device,  and  usually  prefixed  to  the  serious  entry," 
and  which  accordingly  supplies  a  grotesque  antidote  to  the  often 
extravagantly  imaginative  main  conception.  Jonson's  learning, 
creative  power  and  humorous  ingenuity — combined,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  with  a  genuine  lyrical  gitt — all  found  abundant 
opportunities  for  displaying  themselves  in  these  productions. 
Tliougb  a  growth  of  foreign  origin,  the  masque  was  by  him 
thoroughly  domesticated  in  the  high  places  of  English  literature. 
He  Uved  long  enough  to  see  the  species  produce  its  poetic 
masterpiece  in  Comus. 

The  Sad  Shephtrd,  of  which  Jonson  left  behind  him  three  acts 
and  a  prologue,  is  distinguished  among  English  pastoral  dramas 
by  its  freshness  of  tone;  it  breathes  something  of  the  t^Anl  of 
the  greenwood,  and  is  not  unnatural  even  in  its  supernatural 
elemeoL  While  this  piece,  with  its  charming  love-sccaes 
between  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marion,  remains  a  fragment, 
another  pastoral  by  Jonson,  the  Uay  Lord  (which  F.  G.  Fleay 
and  J.  A.  Symonds  sought  to  identify  with  The  Sad  Shepherd;  see, 
however,  W.  W.  Greg  in  introduction  to  the  Louvain  reprint), 
has  been  lost,  and  a  third,  of  which  Loch  Lomond  was  intended 
to  be  the  scene,  probably  remained  unwritten. 

Though  Ben  jonson  never  sJtogeiher  recognized  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  that  the  dramatic  art  has  properly  speaking  no 
didactic  purpose,  his  long  and  laborious  life  was  not  wasted 
upon  a  barren  endeavour.  In  tragedy  he  added  two  works  of 
UDCOinmon  merit  to  our  dramatic  literature.  In  comedy  his 
aim  was  higher,  his  effort  more  sustained,  and  his  success  more 
solid  than  were  those  of  any  of  his  fellows.  In  the  subsidiary 
and  hybrid  species  of  the  masque,  he  helped  to  open  a  new  and 
attractive  though  undoubtedly  devious  path  is  the  field  of 
dramatic  Uterature.  His  inteilectual  endowments  surpassed 
those  of  most  of  the  great  English  dramatists  in  richness  and 
breadth;  and  in  energy  of  application  he  probably  left  them  all 
behind.  Inferior  to  more  than  one  of  his  fellow-drama  lists  in 
the  power  of  imaginative  sympathy,  he  was  first  among  the 
Elisabetbans  in  the  power  of  observation;  and  there  is  point  in 
Barrett  Wendell's  paradox,  thai  as  a  dramatist  he  was  not 
really  a  poet  but  a  painter.  Vet  it  is  less  by  these  gifts,  or  even 
by  his  unexcelled  capacity  for  bard  work,  than  by  the  true  ring 
of  manliness  that  be  will  always  remain  distinguished  among 
his  peers. 

Jooion  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  inscription,  "  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,"  was 
cut  in  the  stab  over  his  grave.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  a  portrait  bust  waa  put  up  to  his  memory  in  the  Poets' 
Comer  by  Hailcy,  earl  of  Oxford.  Of  Honthorst's  portrait  of 
Jonson  at  Knole  Park  there  is  a  copy  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery;  another  was  engraved  by  W.  Uarshall  for  the  1640 
edition  of  bis  Poems. 

BiBiiQCKAPHT.— The  date  of  the  first  folio  volume  of  Jonson's 
Works  (of  which  tilte  hii  novel  but  characteri*tic  uae  in  applying 
it  to  plays  wai  at  ihc  time  much  ridiculed)  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  1616:  the  KCond,  proTe&sedly  published  in  1640,  is  de- 
scribed by  Cifford  as  "  a  wretched  continuation  of  the  lint,  printed 
from  M^.  turreptitiouily  obtained  during  hi*  life,  or  ignoiantly 
hurried  through  the  pre**  alter  his  death,  and  t)earinK  a  variety  of 
dates  from  1631  to  1641  inclusive."  The  works  were  reprinted  In 
a  single  folio  volume  in  1692,  in  which  The  Nrw  Inn  and  Tkt  Cote  is 
Altered  were  included  (ot  the  first  time,  and  a([ain  in  5  vols  8vo  in 
■  715.  Peter  Whaltey'i edition  in  7  vols,,  with  a  life,  appeared  in  l?^^. 
but  was  superseded  in  1816  by  William  Cifford'*,  in  g  vols,  (of  wtuch 


the  first  includes  a  bloeraphicol  mpmoir,  and  the  famous  essay  on 
the  "  I'tools  of  Ben  Jon5on's  Miilisnity,.  from  the  Commentator* 
on  Shakc!i|x-3re  ").  A  new  cdiiion  of  Giffurd's  was  jiublishc-d  io 
9  voli.  in  1875  by  Colonel  F.  Cunningham,  as  well  as  a  cheap  reprint 
tn ,}  vols,  in  1B70,  Uoth  contain  the  Conversalioni  with  Drummood, 
which  were  first  printed  in  full  by  David  Lainc  in  the  Shakespeare 
Stiiitly's  Publualions  (1843)  and  the  JonionusVtrliiui,  a  collcctioa 
(unp-jrallcled  in  number  and  variety  of  authors)  of  poetical  tributes, 
published  about  six  months  aflor  Jonson's  dc^th  by  his  friends  and 
admirers.  There  is  also  a  single- volume  edition,  with  a  very  readable 
memoir,  by  Barry  Cornwall  (1S38).  An  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's 
wijrlts  from  the  original  texts  was  rccenlly  undertaken  by  C.  H. 
Hfrlord  and  Percy  Simpson.  A  selection  from  his  plays,  edited  lor  the 
"Klcrmaid  "series in  iByi-lB^sby  D.  Nicliols'jn,  an  inlroducli.m 
by  C-  H_  Herford,  was  rtlasued  in  1904.  W.  W.  Ban^  in  hia  ii^iUr- 
iatien  tur  Kmtde  det  alien  tn^ischen  Dramas  has  repnntcd  from  the 
folio  ot  1616  those  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays  which  are  contained  in  it 
(Louvain,  1905-1906).  Eeery  Man  in  ku  Humour  mnd  Eeer^  Man  out 
of  kii  Humour  have  been  edited  for  the  same  teriea  (16  ana  17, 1905 
and  1007)  by  W.  W.  Bangsitd  W.  W.  Greg.  Every  Man  inhisHnmour 
has  alio  been  edited,  with  a  brief  biographical  as  well  a*  special 
iniri-IuMhiii,  lu  which  tti.-  pri^jcit  sketch  0".is  iiniK-  itolaifs,  by 
H,  It.  Whcatlcy  (1H77).    Some  valuable  editions  of  plavs  by  Bin 

ionson  have  been  recently  published  by  American  scholars  in  ihc 
'aU  Studies  in  English,  edited  by  A.  S.  Coolc— TAr  Potlaster,  cd. 
H.  S.  Mallory  (1905);  The  Akhfmist.  cd.  C.  M.  Hathaway  (1903); 
The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ed.  W.  S.  Johnson  (1905):  The  Staple  0}  Nn.s, 
ed.  Dc  Winter  {1905);  The  New  Inn,  cd.  by  G.  Brcmncr  (igod); 
The  .'ill/1  Shepherd  (with  Waldron's  continuation)  has  been  edited  by 
W.  \V,  Greg  for  Bang's  Malerialien  tur  Kunde  del  alkn  ensfitcken 
Drninat  (Louvain,  1905). 

The  criticisms  of  Ben  Jonson  arc  too  numerous  for  cataloguing 
here;  among  those  by  eminent  Englishmen  should  \x  specially  men- 
tioned John  Dryden  s,  particularly  those  in  his  Essay  on  Dramulic 
Ppi-iy  (1667-1668;  revised  16B4),  and  in  the  preface  to  An  Evening's 
Lme.ortke  Heck  Aslroioger  (i66S),and  A.C.5winbume's.S{iufyii/ZtfN 
Jenson  (l86i>).  in  which,  however,  the  significance  of  the  Discoveries 
is  mi. 'Apprehended.  5cc  also  F.  G.  Fleay,  Biographieai  Chronule  of 
Ike  English  Drama  (iSgl),  i.  311-387,  ii.  1-18;  C.  H.  Herford,  "  Ben 

tDnwn  "  (art.  in  Did.  Nat.  Bio^.,  vol.  xxx.,  1803);  A.  W.  Ward, 
liiiory  of  Enelish  Dramatic  Literature,  and  ed.  (1B99),  ii.  aoO- 
40; ;  and  for  a  list  of  early  impressions.  VV.  W.  Greg,  List  of  Engliih 
rlr.y's  wrilten  before  l6jj  ana  printed  before  jyoo  (Bibliographical 
ScH  Uty,  1900),  pp.  55-58  and  sutiptemtnl  II-15.  An  important 
Fii  nch  work  on  Ben  Jonson,  both  biographical  and  critical,  and 
coiit.iininp,  besides  many  translations  of  scenes  and  passages, 
soiiR'  v.ilu.ililc  nppenilirc's,  to  more  iti.in  one  of  whii  h  rcrtrtnce 
ha*  bbi.11  nude  above,  is  Maurice  Cj^LlUiii':!  Bca  Jonson,  i'kijmiiie  cl 
i'anvre  (1907).  Among  treatises  or  csiays  on  particular  aspects 
of  his  literary  work  may  be  mentit>iied  Emil  Koeppcl'i  QueUenslndiem 
ni  den  Dramen  Ben  Jonson's,  Ac.  (iS9S);  the  same  writer's  "  Ben 
Jonson's  Wirlruog  auf  scitgeoAssische  Dramatikcr,"  Ac.,  io  ^xfJi- 
eistiitke  "Fortckttnien,  70  (1906);  F.  E.  Schelling's  Ben  Jonson  and 
Ike  Clasiieal  School  (1898);  aod  as  to  his  maiaun,  A.  Soergcl,  Die 
entliseken  Uaskentpiele  (1883)  and ).  Schmidt, Ubcr  Ben  Jonson's 
Maskenspiele,"  in  Herrig's  Archn,  &<:.,  xzvii.  51-91.  Sec  also 
U.  Reinsch,  "  Ben  Jonson's  Poetik  nnd  seine  Beiiehungen  su 
Horas,"  in  MUneMener  BeUrate,  16  (i899}-  (A.  W.  W,} 

JOPUH.  a  city  of  Jaiper  connty,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  Joplin 
treek,  about  140  m.  S.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1&90),  9943; 
(1900),  16,013,  whom  893  were  foreign-bom  and  773  were 
negroes;  (tgio  census)  31,073.  It  is  served  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  St  Louis  St  San  Francisco,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
At  Texas,  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern  railways,  and  by 
interurban  electric  lines.  The  city  has  a  fine  court-house,  a 
United  States  government  building,  a  Carnegie  library  antl  a 
large  auditorium.  Jopltn  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural and  fruit-grawing  district,  but  its  growth  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  its  situation  in  one  of  the  must  productive  zinc  and  lead 
regions  in  the  country,  for  which  it  is  the  commercial  centre. 
In  1906  the  value  of  zinc-ore  shipments  from  this  Missouri- 
Kansas  (or  Joplin)  district  was  $11,074,105,  and  of  shipments 
of  lead  ore,  $3,048,558.  The  value  of  Joplin's  factory  product 
in  1905  was  $3,006,103,  an  increase  of  19-3%  since  1900L 
Natural  gas,  piped  from  the  Kansas  fields,  is  tised  for  light  and 
power,  and  electricity  for  commercial  lighting  and  power  is 
derived  from  plants  on  Spring  River,  near  Vark,  Kansas,  and  on 
Shoal  creek.  The  municipality  owns  its  electric-lighting  plant; 
the  water-works  are  under  private  OTmership.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  the  neighbourhtxid  was  tirade  in  183S.  In  1871  Joplin 
was  laid  out  and  incorporated  as  a  town;  in  1871  it  and  a  rival 
town  on  the  other  aide  of  JopUn  creek  were  united  under  the 
name  Union  City;  in  1873  Union  City  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
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under  the  name  Joplin;  um)  In  1888  JopGa  wu  chattered  u  a 
dty  of  the  third  cUss.  The  dty  derives  its  name  from  the 
creek,  which  was  named  in  bonour  of  the  Rev.  Hanit  G.  J<f>lin 
(c  iSto-1847),  a  native  of  TenDesie& 

JOPPA,  leaf  correctly  Jatta  (At^  Y^H,  a  seaport  od  the 
coast  of  Paleatiae.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  bang  mentioned 
in  the  tribute  liats  of  Tethmosis  (Tbothmes)  m. ;  but  as  it  never 
vas  in  the  territory  of  the  pre-eiulic  Israelites  it  was  to  them  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Its  ascription  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  six.  46)  is  purdy  theoretical.  According  to  the  authoiB 
of  Chronicles  (i  Chron.  ii.  16),  Ezra  (iii.  7)  and  Jonah  (i.  3)  it 
was  a  seaport  for  importation  of  the  Lebanon  timber  floated 
down  the  coasts  or  for  ships  plying  even  to  distant  Tarsbish. 
About  148  B.a  it  was  captured  from  the  Syrians  by  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  (i  Mace.  x.  75)  and  later  it  was  retaken  and  garri- 
soned by  Simon  his  brother  (xiL  33,  xiiL  1 1).  It  was  restored 
to  the  Syrians  by  Pompey  (JoA,  Ant.  ziv.  4,  4)  but  again  given 
back  to  the  Jews  (ib.  xiv.  10,  6)  with  an  exemption  from  tax. 
St  Peter  for  a  while  h>dged  at  Joppa,  where  he  restored  the 
benevolent  widow  Tabitha  to  life,  and  had  the  vision  which 
taught  him  the  universality  of  the  plan  of  Christianity. 

According  to  Strabo  (xvL  ii.),  who  makes  the  strange 
mistake  of  saying  that  Jeruwlem  is  visible  from  Joppo,  the 
place  was  a  resort  of  l»mtes.  It  wis  dcatrCQred  by  Vespauan 
In  the  Jewish  War  (68).  Traditiui  OHinects  the  stoiy  of 
Andromeda  and  the  sea-monster  with  the  sea-coast  of  Joppa, 
and  in  early  times  her  chains  were  shown  as  well  as  the  skeleton 
of  the  monster  itself  (Jos.  Wars,  iii.  9,  3).  The  dte  seems  to 
have  been  shown  even  to  some  medieval  pilgrims,  and  curious 
traces  of  it  have  been  detected  in  modem  Moslem  legends. 

In  the  5th  and  nth  centuries  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of 
bishops  of  Joppa,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Jerusalem.  In 
1136  the  district  was  captured  by  the  knights  of  St  John,  but 
lut  to  Ssladin  in  1187.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  retook  it  in 
iri^i,  but  it  was  finally  retaken  by  Halek  el  *Adil  in  1196.  It 
languished  for  a  time;  !n  the  i6th  century  it  was  an  almost 
uninhabited  ruin;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it 
began  anew  to  develop  as  a  seaport.  In  1799  it  was  stormed 
by  Napoleon;  the  fortifications  were  repaired  and  strengthened 
by  the  British. 

The  modem  town  of  Joppa  derives  its  importance,  first,  as  a 
seaport  for  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  of  southern  Palestine,  and 
secondly  as  a  centre  of  the  fruit-growing  industry.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  tglh  century  it  greaUy  increased  in  sise.  The 
old  city  walls  htm.  been  cntirdy  removed.  Its  population  is 
about  35,000  (Moslems  33,000,  Christians  5000,  Jews  7000;  with 
the  Christians  are  included  the  "  Tempbus,"  a  semi-religious, 
semi-agricultural  German  colony  of  about  330  souls).  The  town, 
which  rises  over  a  rounded  hillo<±  on  the  coast,  about  100  ft. 
high,  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea.  The 
harbour  (so-called)  is  one  of  the  worst  existing,  being  umply  a 
natural  breakwater  formed  by  a  ledge  of  reefs,  safe  enou^  for 
small  Oriental  craft,  but  very  dangerous  for  laige  vessels,  which 
can  only  make  use.  of  the  seaport  is  calm  weather;  these  never 
come  nearer  than  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  railway  and 
a  bad  carriage-road  connect  Joppa  with  Jerusalem.  The  water 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  wells,  many  of  which  have  a 
|»ackish  taste.  The  export  trade  of  the  town  consiaU  of  soap 
of  <dive  oil,  sesame,  barley,  water  melons,  wine  and  cspedally 
oranges  (commonly  known  as  Jaffa  oranges),  grown  in  the 
famous  and  ever-increasing  gardens  that  lie  north  and  east  of 
the  town.  The  chief  imports  are  timber,  cotton  and  other 
tcxtih:  goods,  tiles,  iron,  rice,  coffee,  su^  and  petroleum.  The 
mlue  or  the  eqwru  in  1900  was  estimated  at  £364,950,  the 
imports  £383,405.  Over  to,ooa  pilgrims,  chiefly  Russians,  and 
some  three  or  four  thousand  tourists  land  annually  at  Joppa. 
The  town  u  the  seat  of  a  kaimakam  or  lieutenant-governor, 
subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  contains  Vice- 
conauUtci  of  Great  Britain.  France,  .Germany,  America  and 
other  powers.  There  are  tatin,  Greek.  Armenian  and  Coptic 
mowttteriea;  and  hoB(4tals  and  scbodt  uwto  British,  Froidi 
and  Gennan  nuances.  (R.  A;  &  M.) 


JORDABin,  JACOB  (1593-1678),  Flemish  painter,  was  bora 
and  died  at  Antwerp.  He  studied,  like  Rubens,  under  Adam 
van  Noort,  and  his  marriage  with  his  master's  daughter  in  1616, 
the  year  after  his  admission  to  the  gild  of  painters,  prevented 
him  from  visiting  Rome.  He  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  studying  such  examples  of  the  Italian  masters  as  be  found 
at  home;  but  a  far  more  potent  influence  was  exerted  upon  his 
style  by  Rubens,  who  employed  him  sometimes  to  reproduce 
small  sketches  in  large.  Jordaens  is  second  to  Rnbcns  alone 
la  tbeir  special  department  of  the  Flemish  scbooL  In  both 
there  is  the  same  warmth  of  colour,  truth  to  nature,  oiastery  oi 
chiaroscuro  and  energy  of  expression;  but  Jordaens  is  wanting 
la  dignity  of  conception,  and  is  inferior  in  choice  of  forms,  in 
the  character  of  his  heads,  and  in  correctness  of  drawing.  Not 
seldom  be  ains  against  good  taste,  and  in  some  of  his  humorous 
pieces  the  coarseness  is  only  atoned  for  by  the  animation.  Of 
these  last  be  seems  in  some  cases  to  have  painted  several  rci^cas. 
He  employed  his  pencil  also  in  biblical,  mythological,  historical 
and  allegorical  subjects,  and  is  weU-known  as  a  portrait  painter. 
He  also  etched  some  plates. 

See  the  elaborate  woik  on  the  painter,  by  Has  Rooaes  (1908). 

JORDAB,  CAHnU  (1771-1831),  French  pc^tidsn,  was  bom 
in  Lyons  on  the  nth  of  January  1771  of  a  well-to-do  mercantile 
family.  He  was  educated  in  Lyons,  and  from  an  eariy  age  was 
imbiKd  whh  royalist  prind^des.  He  actively  supported  by 
voice,  pen  and  musket  his  native  town  in  its  resistance  to  the 
Convention;  and  when  Lyons  feU,  in  October  1 793,  Jordan  fled. 
Prom  SwItacrlaDd  be  paiaed  la  six  months  to  En^uid,  where  be 
fonned  acqnainUiKtB  iritb  other  French  edha  and  with  pn»- 
mlnent  British  statemen,  and  imbibed  a  lasting  admiraticn  for 
the  English  Constitution.  In  1796  he  returned  to  France,  and 
next  year  he  was  sent  by  Lyons  as  a  deputy  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  There  bis  doquence  won  him  consideration. 
He  eamertly  supported  what  be  felt  to  be  true  freedom,  especially 
Id  matten  of  idt^ous  woiship,  though  the  energetic  appeal  on 
behalf  of  church  bells  in  his  Rapport  tur  la  liberU  da  mJUt 
procured  him  the  sobriquet  of  Jordan-Cloche.  Proacribcd  at 
thecoH^d'Adfof  the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  of  September  1797)  be 
escaped  to  Baid.  ThetKe  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  nrt 
Goethe.  Back  acain  In  FnuKC  by  1800,  he  boldly  published  in 
1803  his  Vroi  sent  du  voU  naiionat  pour  le  consniat  d  Me,  in  which 
he  exposed  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  unmo- 
lested, however,  and  during  the  Fint  Empire  lived  in  literary 
retirement  at  Lyons  with  his  wife  and  family,  produdng  for  the 
Lyons  academy  occasional  pliers  on  the  Infimeiue  rtctpraqmt  dt 
Vlloqueiux  sar  la  Rttoluliom  et  dt  la  lUoolulion  w  I'Soqtttiut; 
£iiida  lar  Klopttock,  ttc.  At  the  restoration  in  1814  he  again 
emerged  into  public  life.  By  Loub  XVIII.  he  was  ennobled 
and  named  a  councillor  of  state;  and  from  i8t6  be  lat  is  the 
chamber  of  deputies  as  representative  <d  AIn.  At  first  be  siq>- 
poited  the  ministry,  but  when  they  began  to  show  signs  of  re- 
action he  separated  from  them,  and  gradually  came  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  constitutional  opposition.  His  q>eechcs  in  the 
chamber  were  always  doquent  and  powerful.  Tbougbwamed 
by  failing  health  to  resign,  Camille  Jordan  lemaincd  at  Us  post 
tiU  bis  death  at  Paris,  on  the  19th  of  May  1811. 

To  his  pen  we  owe  L*art  i  M.  LawumreU*  (1791);  Histein  dt  la 
comerrion  d'une  damt  FanrimTU  (tT93);laLoiellardiiiimte%Bfti 
(1793};  Admit  A  lei  nmmtUanli  lur  la  rimlation  da  4  SrMmtr* 
'797  U797}i  IroubUi  d*  Lyon  (I8i8);  La  Stitiom  it  iSij 

(1818}.  Hu  Dittimri  were  collected  in  iBiS.  The  "  FTaemt-nis 
ch<^s,"  and  translations  from  the  German,  were  published  in 
L'AbeUU Jfranfaut,  Bcoidea  the  various  histories  of  the  time.  *ee 
further  details  vol.  x.  of  the  Renu  eiuyttopidigue;  a  paper  on 
Jordan  and  Madame  de  StaSI,  by  C.  A.  Snmte-Beuve,  in  ibe  Reme 
det  deux  moitdei  for  March  1868  and  R.  Boub^,  "  Camille  Jordan 
i  Weimar,"  in  the  Conttpcndant  (1901),  ccv.  7'8-738  and  94»-9;o, 

JORDAN.  DOROTBBA  (1763-1816),  Irish  actress,  wai  bom 
near  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1763.  Her  mother,  Grace  Phillips, 
at  one  time  known  as  Mrs  Frances,  was  a  Dublin  actress.  Her 
father,  whose  name  was  Bland,  was  according  to  one  account  an 
army  captain,  but  more  probably  a  stage  hand.  Dorothy 
Jordan  made  her  fint  appeaiance  on  the  stage  hi  t777iDDublia 
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u  Fbocbe  in  As  You  Likt  It.  Af  ta  acting  chewbcre  in  Ireland 
she  ippeared  in  1783  at  Leeda,  and  aubiequently  at  other 
Yotk^iirt  tons,  in  a  variety  of  parta,  including  Lady  Teazle. 
It  wu  tt  this  time  that  Ae  began  calling  herself  Mrs  Jordan. 
Id  l^Si  she  (oadc  her  first  London  a|^>earance  at  Druiy  Lane  as 
Vtfgy  in  A  Country  Girl.  Before  the  end  of  her  first  season  she 
hid  become  an  established  pubhc  favourite,  her  acting  in  comedy 
bdn{  dcdaxcd  second  only  to  that  of  Kitty  Clive.  Her  cngage- 
mcDt  It  Dniry  Lane  lasted  till  1S09,  sod  she  played  a  large 
vintty  of  parts.  But  gradually  it  came  to  be  rccc^nized  that 
liet  ipcdsl  talent  lay  in  comedy,  her  Lady  Teazle,  Rosalind  and 
InoftQ  being  specially  liked,  and  such  "  breeches  "  parts  as 
WiJIiin  in  Retiiui.  During  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  she 
played  U  the  Haymaiket;  she  transferred  her  services  in  1811 
lo  Covent  Gardes.  Here,  in  1814,  she  made  her  last  appearance 
OD  ibe  London  stage,  and  the  following  year,  at  Margate,  retired 
ilUgether.  Mis  Jordan's  private  life  was  one  of  the  scandals 
of  iht  period.  She  had  a  daughter  by  her  first  manager,  in  Ire- 
lasd.  and  four  children  by  Sir  Richard  Ford,  whose  name  sbe 
boR  for  tome  years.  In  1790  she  became  the  mistress  of  the 
dake  of  Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.),  and  bore  him  ten 
(hildreii,  who  were  ennobled  under  the  name  of  FiU  Clarence,  the 
ddat  bdng  created  cari  of  Hunster.  In  iSii  they  separated 
by  mutual  consent,  Mrs  Jordan  being  granted  a  Uberal  allowance. 
In  i3i5  the  went  abroad.  According  to  one  story  she  was  in 
diDgcTof  imprisonment  for  debt.  If  so,  the  debt  must  have  been 
LDcurrnl  on  behalf  of  others — probably  her  relations,  irho  appear 
lo  have  been  coDtinually  borrowing  from  her — for  her  own  per- 
sonal debts  were  very  much  more  than  covered  by  her  savings. 
Sbc  i)  gcDerally  understood  lo  have  died  at  St  Cloud,  near  Paris, 
00  the  jrd  of  July  iSiti,  but  the  story  that  under  an  assumed 
Dime  the  lived  for  seven  yean  after  that  date  in  England  finds 
tone  credence. 

Sn  lames  Boaden.  Life  of  Uri  Jorian  (1831);  TU  Crtat  ttUfUi- 
»oU'  (1830);  John  Genest,  Account  of  Ike  Siaie:  Tate  Wilkinton, 
Til  Wanierint  Potentet;  Memoirs  cud  Amoroui  Adventuret  by  Sea 
udUndofK'ni  WiUiam  IV.  (1830);  ricCforfum  Era  (1838). 

JOROAIf,  THOMAS  (1613  ?-i6Ss),  English  poet  and  pam- 
I^leteer,  was  bom  in  London  and  started  life  as  an  actor  at  the 
Red  Bull  theatre  in  Clerkenwell.  He  published  in  1637  bis  first 
volumeof  poems,  entitled  /"oe/icof/yoHeiiM.andin  thesaroe  year 
appeared  A  Pili  lo  Purge  Melonekoiy.  In  1639  he  recited  one  of 
his  poems  before  King  Charles  I.,  and  from  this  time  forward 
Jordan's  output  in  verse  and  prose  was  continuous  and  prolific. 
He  freely  borrowed  from  other  authors,  and  frequently  re-issued 
hit  own  writings  under  new  names.  During  the  troubles  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  he  wrote  a  number  ol  Royalist 
pamphieu,  the  first  of  which,  A  Uediciiu  for  Uie  Times,  or  au 
Antidote  atainsi  Faction,  appeared  in  1641.  Dedications,  occa- 
tioiul  verses,  prologues  and  epilogues  to  plays  poured  from  bit 
pen.  Many  volumes  of  his  poems  bear  no  date,  and  they  were 
probably  written  during  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  Restoration 
he  eulogized  Monk,  produced  a  masque  at  the  entertainment  of 
Ibe  general  in  the  city  of  London  and  wrote  pamphlets  in  bis 
support.  He  then  for  some  years  devoted  his  chief  attention  to 
■'riting  playt,  in  at  least  one  of  which,  Honey  isan  Ati,  heliimself 
played  a  part  when  it  was  produced  in  t668.  In  1671  he  was 
appointed  laureate  to  the  city  of  London;  from  this  date  till 
hit  death  in  1685  he  annually  composed  a  panegyric  on  the  lord 
mayor,  and  arranged  the  pageantry  of  the  lord  mayor's  shows, 
which  he  celebrated  in  verse  under  such  titles  as  London 
TriumpkanI,  or  Ike  City  in  Jollity  and  Splendour  (1671),  or 
London  in  Lutler,  Projecting  many  Bright  Beams  of  Triumph 
(1670).  Many  volumes  of  these  curious  productions  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

In  addition  to  his  numeroui  printed  works,  of  which  perhaps 
A  Royal  Arbour  of  Loyali  Poeiie  (16(14)  and  A  Nurttryaf  NotetlUi  in 
Variety  of  Poetry  are  most  deservinE  of  mention,  wvcral  volumes  of 
hispoemsexitt  in  manuscript.  W.  C.  Hazlittand  other  19th-century 
cridei  lound  more  merit  in  Jordan'*  writings  than  was  allowed 
by  hit  contemporaries,  who  for  the  moit  part  scornfully  referred  to 
his  voluminoui  production!  as  comtnonplirc  and  dull. 

See  Gtrard  [jngbaine,  AucouhI  of  the  Engliik  Dramatic  Poelt 
Ci()9i);  David  Erikine  Baker,  Biogrophia  Dramalica  (4  vols-,  iSiaJi 
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W.  C.  Haxlitt,  Handhoek  lo  Ike  Popular,  PotUeal  and  Dramatic  Liters 
tmre  oj Great  Britain  (1867):  F.  w.  Fairholt,  Lord  Mayors'  Pageants 

} Percy  Society,  1843),  containing  a  memoir  <^  Thomas  Jordan; 
ohn  Gough  Nicbolt,  London  Paieanis  (1831J. 
JORDAN,  WILHBLH  (1819-IQ04),  German  poet  and  novelist, 
was  born  at  Insterburg  in  ^st  Prussia  on  the  8th  of  February 
1819.  He  studied,  first  theology  and  then  philosophy  and 
natural  science,  at  the  uoiveisitict  ol  KSnigsberg  and  Berlin. 
He  settled  in  Leipzig  as  a  journalist  i  but  the  democratic  views 
expressed  in  some  essays  and  the  volumes  of  poems  Clocke  mnd 
Kanont  (1481)  and  Irdiscke  Pkaitlasien  (iSii)  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  Saxony  in  1846.  He  nekt  engaged  in  literary  and  tutorial 
work  in  Bremen,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1S48,  was  sent  to  Paris,  at  correspondent  of  the  Bremer 
Ztitung.  He  almost  immediately,  however,  returned  to  Ger- 
many and,  throwing  himself  into  the  political  fray  in  Berlin, 
was  elected  member  for  Freienwalde,  in  the  first  German  parlia- 
ment at  Frankfort -on -Main.  For  a  short  while  he  sided  with 
the  Left,  but  soon  joined  the  party  of  von  Gagern.  On  a  vote 
having  been  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  German  navy,  he 
was  appoint^]  secretary  of  the  committee  to  deal  with  the  whole 
question,  and  was  subsequently  made  ministerial  councillor 
(MinislervJrat)  in  the  naval  department  of  the  government. 
The  naval  project  was  abandoned,  Jordan  was  pensioned  and 
afterwards  resided  at  Frankfort-on-Main  until  his  death  on  the 
ajth  of  June  1904,  devoting  himself  to  literary  work,  acting  at 
his  own  publisher,  and  producing  numcioui  poems,  novels, 
dramas  and  translations. 

Among  hit  beti  Ittiown  works  are:  Demiurgos  (3  vols.,  1353-1854), 
a  "  Myiterium,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  deal  with  ihi-  problems 
of  human  exitlence,  but  the  work  lound  little  favour;  jVi<«1>iii{(.  an 
epic  poem  in  alliurative  verse,  in  two  parts,  (1)  Siiffirdsaie  (1867- 
l8<>8:  13th  ed.  l^-^9)  and  (1)  Uildcbranis  Htimkthr  (iH74;  lOth  ed. 
1893) — in  the  fii-t  pan  he  is  regarded  as  having  been  remarkably 
luccessful;  a  tni^ixly.  Die  Wilttit  dts  Atis  (1858);  the  comedies, 
Die  LUbeileuptir  11855)  and  Durcks  Ohr  (187a:  6ih  cd.  1885); 
and  the  novels  Die  Sebalds  (1K85}  and  Zvm  H'leeen  (1887).  Jordan 
also  published  numerous  translations,  notably  llomtri  Odystee 
(1876;  and  ed.  lh«.>)  and  llamrrs  llias  (1881 ;  ind  cd  1894);  Die 
Edda  (18S4).  He  was  a\sa  diuinguithed  u  A  reciter,  and  on  a  vitit 
to  the  United  State*  in  1871  read  extracts  Iram  hit  worki  before  large 
audience*. 

JORDAN  (the  down-comer;  Arab.  esk-SktrVa,  the  mtering- 
place),  the  only  river  of  Palestine  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  world.  It  flows  from  north  to  south  in  a  deep 
trough-like  valley,  the  Aulon  of  the  Greeks  and  GhAr  of  the 
Arabs,  which  is  usually  believed  to  follow  the  line  of  a  fault  or 
fracture  ol  tbe  earth's  crust.  Most  geologists  hold  that  the  valley 
is  part  of  an  old  sea-bed,  traces  of  which  renuun  in  numerous 
shinglc-banks  and  beach.levelt.  This,  they  say,  once  extended 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  even  over  N.E.  Africa.  Shrinkage  caused 
the  pelagic  limestone  bottom  to  be  upheaved  in  two  ridges, 
between  which  occurred  a  long  fracture,  which  can  now  be  traced 
from  Coelesyria  down  the  Wadi  Araba  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
The  Jordan  valley  in  its  lower  part  keeps  about  the  old  level 
of  the  sea-bottom  and  is  therefore  a  remnant  of  the  Miocene 
worid.  This  theory,  however,  is  not  universally  accepted,  some 
authorities  preferring  to  assume  a  succession  of  more  strictly 
local  elevations  and  depressions,  connected  with  the  recent 
volcanic  activity  of  the  Jaulan  and  Lija  districts  on  the  east 
bank,  which  brought  the  contours  finally  to  their  actual  form. 
In  any  case  the  number  of  distinct  sea-beaches  seems  to  imply 
a  succession  of  convulsive  changes,  more  recent  than  the  great 
Miocene  upheaval,  which  are  responsible  for  the  shrinkage  of 
the  water  into  the  three  isolated  pans  now  found.  For  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  course  the  Jordan  lies  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  has  never  been  navigable,  no  important  town  has 
ever  been  built  on  its  banks,  and  it  runs  into  an  inland  sea  which 
has  no  port  and  is  destitute  of  aquatic  life.  Throughout  history 
it  has  exerted  a  separatist  influence,  roughly  dividiri;  the  settled 
from  the  nomadic  populations;  and  the  crossing  of  Jordan,  one 
way  or  the  other,  was  always  an  event  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
In  Hebrew  times  its  valley  was  regarded  as  a  "  wilderness  "  and, 
except  in  the  Roman  era,  seems  always  to  have  been  as  sparsely 
inhabited  at  now.    From  its  sources  to  the  Dead  Sea  it  rushes 
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down  a  contiauous  incUoed  plane,  broken  here  and  there  by 
npidi  and  small  iaHi;  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead 
Sea  Its  sinuoaity  ia  so  great  that  in  a  direct  distance  of  65  m. 
It  travencs  at  least  100  m.  The  mean  fall  ia  about  9  ft.  In  tbe 
mile.  The  Jordan  has  two  great  sources,  one  in  Tell  el-Kadi 
(Dan)  whence  springs  the  Nahr  Leddan,  a  stream  12  ft.  broad 
at  its  birth;  the  other  at  Banias  (aac  Paneas,  Caeaarea-Philippi), 
some  4  m.  N.,  where  the  Nahr  Banias  baues  from  a  cave,  about 
30  ft.  broad.  But  two  longer  streams  with  less  water  contest 
their  claim,  the  Nahr  Banighit  from  Coelcsyria,  which  rises 
near  Ihe  springs  of  the  Litany,  and  the  Nahr  Hasbany  from 
HmnoQ.  The  four  itiearaa  uiutc  below  the  fnlieia  of  Banias, 
which  once  held  the  gate  of  the  valley,  and  flow  hito  a  marshy 
tract  now  called  Huleh  (Semechonitts,  and  perhaps  Merom  of 
Joshua.  There  the  Jordan  begins  to  fall  bebw  ste-level,  rushing 
down  680  ft.  in  g  m.  to  a  ddta,  which  opens  into  the  Sea  of 
Galikc.  Thereafter  it  follows  a  valley  whidi  b  usually  not  above 
4  m.  broad,  but  opens  out  twice  Into  the  small  plains  of  Bethshan 
and  Jericho,  llie  river  actually  flows  in  a  dqtres^n,  the  Zor, 
from  a  quarter  to  a  m.  wide,  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for 
itself  in  the  bed  ttf  the  Glwr.  During  the  rainy  season  (Jsnuary 
and  February),  when  the  Jordan  overflows  Its  banks,  the  Zor 
fa  flooded,  but  wlien  the  water  falls  it  produces  rich  crops.  The 
floor  of  the  Ghor  falls  gently  to  the  Zor,  and  is  intersected  by 
deep  channels,  which  have  been  cut  by  the  small  streams  and 
winur  torraits  that  traverse  it  on  their  way  to  the  Jordan.  As 
far  south  as  Kara  SurUbefa  moat  of  the  valley  ia  fertile',  and  even 
between  that  punt  and  the  Dead  Sea  thne  are  several  well- 
watered  oases.  In  summer  the  beat  in  the  Ghor  is  intense, 
ti6*  F.  io  the  shade,  but  in  winter  the  temperature  (alls  to  40", 
Md  sometimes  to  3a'  at  night.  During  the  seasons  of  tain  and 
melting  snow  the  river  fa  very  (nil,  and  liable  to  frtaheta.  After 
twelve  bouts'  tain  It  has  been  known  to  rise  from  4  to  s  ft., 
and  to  fall  as  rapidly.  In  1157  the  Jordan  was  dammed  up 
for  several  boun  by  a  landslip,  probably  due  to  heavy  tain.  On 
leaving  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  water  is  quite  dear,  but  it  soon 
asBumca  a  tawny  colour  from  the  soft  mail  which  it  washes  away 
from  iu  banks  and  depoaiu  in  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  whole  it  is 
an  unpleasant  foul  stream  tunning  between  poisonous  banks, 
and  as  such  it  seems  to  have  been  r^arded  by  the  Jews  and  other 
Syrians.  The  Hebrew  poets  did  not  sing  its  praises,  and  others 
compared  it  uniavoui^dy  with  the  dear  rivers  of  Damascus. 
The  dty  of  the  valley  was  used  for  brickmaking,  and  Sokimon 
csUblished  btastfoundries  there.  Ftom  ctusading  times  to  this 
day  it  has  grown  sugar-cane.  In  Roman  times  it  had  eateosive 
palm-greves  and  some  small  towns  Livias  or  Julias  opposite 
Jetkho)  and  villages.  The  Jordan  fa  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges— one  north  of  Lake  Huldi,  the  other  between  that  lake 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee— and  by  a  wooden  bridge  .on  the  toad 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gilead  and  Moab.  During  the  Roman 
period,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  Arab  supremacy,  there  were 
bridges  on  all  the  great  lines  of  communication  between  eastern 
and  western  Palestine,  and  fetriea  at  other  places.  ThedqMhof 
water  varies  greatly  with  the  season.  When  not  in  flood  the 
river  fa  often  fordable,  and  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  Sea  there  are  then  more  than  fifty  fords— some  of  them  of 
historic  interest.  The  only  difficulty  fa  occasioned  by  the  erratic 
stgzag  carrcnt.  Tlie  natural  prodocta  of  the  Jndan  valley 
— a  tr(q>ical  oasis  sunk  in  the  temperate  zmte,  and  overhung  by 
Alpine  Hermon — are  unique.  Papyrus  grows  in  Lake  HuJch, 
and  rice  and  cereafa  thrive  on  its  shores,  whila  below  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  vegeUtkm  fa  almost  trofrical.  The  flora  and  fauna 
present  a  large  htfudon  of  Ethiopian  types;  and  the  fish,  with 
which  the  river  ia  abundantly  stodted,  have  a  great  affinity  with 
those  of  the  riven  and  lakes  of  east  Africa.  Ere  the  Jordan 
enters  the  Dead  Sm,  iu  valley  has  become  very  baiicn  and  fot- 
bid<ting.  It  readiea  the  lake  at  a  minus  levd  of  1190  ft.,  the 
depression  continuhlg  downwards  to  twice  that  depth  in  the 
bed  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  receives  two  affluents,  with  perennial 
waters,  on  the  left,  the  Yarmuk  (Hieromax)  which  flows  in  from 
the  volcanic  Jaulan  a  little  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
Zerka  (Jabbdt)  whkh  comes  from  the  Bdka  district  to  a  pdnt 


more  than  half-way  down  the  lower  course.  On  the  right  the 
Jalud  descends  from  the  plaia  of  Esdradoa  to  near  Beisan, 
and  the  Far'a  from  itear  N^us.  Various  salt  springs  rise  in 
the  lower  vslley.  The  rat  of  the  tributaries  are  wadis,  dry 
except  after  rains. 

Such  human  life  as  may  be  found  in  the  valley  now  fa  mainly 
migratory.  The  Samaritan  viUsgeta  ine  It  in  winler  as  pasture- 
ground,  and,  with  the  Circassians  and  Arabs  of  the  east  bank, 
cultivate  plots  here  and  there.  They  retire  on  the  approadi  of 
summer.  Jericho  fa  the  only  considerable  settlement  in  the 
lower  vaUqr,  ami  it  lies  some  distance  west  of  the  stream  on 
the  lower  sk^  <rf  the  Judaean  heights. 

See  W.  F.  Lynch.  JVorrofne  «/  Oe  V^.  Exfiditiom.  ftc  (1849); 
H.  B.  Trisiram,  Land  0/  Iiratt  (tS6s) :  J.  MacBTcsbr,  Rob  Roy  m  1m 
Jordan  (1S70);  A.  Neubauer,  La  Gtotrapkit  Tatoiad  JtSU); 
E.  Robiiuon,  PkjiiiaU  Ctopaiky  of  At  Holy  Land  (1865):  E.  Hull, 
Moitnt  Stir,  Ac.  (1885),  and  Utmoir  on  At  Ctoloty  ofAraiia  Pttrcta. 
&c.  (1886);  G.  A.  Smith,  HitL  Ctugnpky  of  At  Holy  Land  <i894)i 
W.  Libbey  and  F.  E.  Hoakina,  Tim  Jordan  Vattey.  Ac.  See 
also  PALBSTiKa.  (C.  W.  W. ;  D.  C.  H.) 

JORDANES,'  the  hfatorian  of  the  Gothic  naUon,  floutished 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  All  that  we  certainly  know 
about  hfa  life  is  contained  in  three  sentences  of  hfa  hfatoty  of  the 
Goths  (c^.  50),  from  which,  among  other  particulars  as  to  the 
histoty  of  his  family,  we  leam  that  his  grandfather  Paris  was 
notary  to  Candac,  the  chief  of  a  confederation  of  Alans  and  other 
tribes  settled  during  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  on  thestnith 
of  the  Danube  in  the  provinces  which  are  now  Bidgarta  and  the 
Dobrudscha.  Jordanes  himself  was  the  notary  <rf  Candac's 
nephew,  the  Gothic  chief  Guntliigfa,  until  he  took  the  vows  of  a 
monk.  This,  according  to  the  manner  of  speaking  of  that  day, 
ia  the  meaning  of  bfa  words  anle  conacrsumtm  wtcam,  though  it  fa 
quite  possible  that  he  may  at  the  same  time  have  renounced 
the  Arian  creed  of  hu  forefathers,  which  it  fa  clear  that  be  no 
longer  held  when  be  wrote  hfa  Gothic  history.  The  (7e(ica  of 
Jordanes  shows  Gothic  sympathies;  but  these  are  probably  due 
to  an  imitation  of  the  tone  of  Cassiodorus,  from  whoni  he  draws 
practically  all  hfa  materiaL  He  was  not  himself  a  Goth,  belong- 
'  ing  to  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  embradng  Alans  and 
Scyrians,  which  bad  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Ostrogoths 
settled  on  the  lower  Danube;  and  hfa  own  sympathies  are  those 
of  a  member  of  thfa  confederation.  He  u  accordingly  friendly  to 
the  Goths,  even  apart  from  the  influence  of  Cas^odorus;  but  he  fa 
also  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  eastern  emperors  in  whose  tertt- 
tories  tlifa  confederation  lived  and  whose  subject  he  himself  was. 
Thfa  makes  him  an  impartial  authority  on  the  bst  days  of  the 
Ostn^ths.  At  the  same  time,  living  in  Moeaia,  he  fa  restricted 
in  hfa  outlook  to  Danubian  afiairs.  He  has  UttJc  to  say  of  the 
inner  bfatory  and  policy  of  the  kingdom  of  Theodoric:  his  inte^ 
ests  lie,  as  Mommsen  says,  within  a  triangle  of  which  the  three 
points  are  Sirmium,  Larissa  and  Constantinople.  Finally,  con- 
nected as  he  was  with  the  Alans,  he  shows  himself  friradly  to 
tbem,  whenever  they  enter  into  hfa  natrative; 

We  pass  ftom  the  extremely  shadowy  personality  of  Jotdaaea 
to  the  more  intetesting  question  of  hfa  works. 

I.  The  Ronutna,  or,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  Dt  summa  temforw 
tef  oritiM  actUnaque  genlit  Rtmanomm,  was  composed  in 
It  was  begun  before,  but  ptiblished  after,  the  Gkica.  It  fa  a 
sketch  of  the  lustoiy  of  the  worid  from  the  creation,  based  on 
Jerome,  the  epitome  of  Florus,  Orosins  and  the  ecdesia^dical 
history  of  Socrates.  There  fa  a  curious  reference  to  lamUichus, 
apparently  the  neo-pfatonfat  philosopher,  whose  name  Jordanes, 
behig,  as  he  says  himself,  apammalus.  Inserts  by  way  of  a 
flou^h.  The  woric  fa  only  irf  any  value  for  the  century 
550,  when  Jordanes  is  dealing  with  tecent  history.  It  fa  mordy 
a  hasty  oompOatkn  intended  to  stand  Mt  by  Me  with  the 
Cetka* 

7.  The  other  ynA  dt  Jordanes  commonly  called  Dt  rtbm 
Celicis  or  Cetica,  was  styled  by  himself  De  oripnt  attibminu 

'  The  evidence  of  MSS.  U  overwhelming  a^inst  the  form  Jor- 
nandei.  The  MSS.  exhibit  Jordanisor  Jocdannu;  but  these  are  onJy 
VulKsr-Latin  spellings  of  Jordanes. 

■  The  terms  of  the  dedtcatton  ti  tlus  book  to  a  certain  ^ngiIiaa 
make  k  imposwUe  that  the  pope  (938-535)  of  that  name  fameant. 
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Gdanm,  tad  was  abo  written  id  551.  He  infonm  us  that  while 
6e  m  engaged  upon  tbe  Rohum  a  friend  nained  Castalius 
invited  him  to  compreaa  into  one  small  treatbe  the  twelve  books 
— nov  loU— of  tbe  senator Casuodonis,  on  TktOrifiH  and  Actions 
ef  lit  CedU,  Jordancs  professes  to  have  bad  the  work  of  Cassio- 
dons  in  his  bands  for  but  three  days,  and  to  reproduce  the  sense 
bM  the  words;  but  bis  book,  short  as  it  is,  evidently  contains 
bng  verbatim  extracts  from  tbe  earlier  author,  and  it  may  b« 
RBpected  that  tbe  story  of  the  tridmna  Itetio  and  tbe  apology 
fManu  Tvba  tun  recelo,  possibly  even  the  friendly  invitation 
of  Castalius,  are  mere  blinds  to  cover  his  own  entire  want  of 
orisfnality.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  tbe  fact  (dis- 
omrcd  by  von  Sybel)  that  even  the  very  preface  to  bis  book  is 
taken  alcrast  word  for  word  from  Rufinui's  translation  of  Origen's 
CDHuncntary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt, 
even  on  Jordanes'  own  statements,  that  his  work  b  based  upon 
that  of  Cassiodom,  and  that  any  historical  worth  whidi  it 
pesiessa  is  due  to  that  fact.  Css^odorus  was  one  of  the  very 
tew  men  who,  Roman  by  birth  and  sympathies,  could  yet 
■ppreciatc  the  greatness  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  tbe  empire 
wu  overthrown.  Tbe  chief  adviser  of  Theodoric,  tbe  East 
Gothic  king  in  Italy,  be  accepted  with  ardour  tbat  monarch's 
great  scheme,  if  indeed,  be  did  not  himself  originally  suggest 
it,  of  welding  Roman  and  Goth  together  into  one  harmonious 
state  which  should  preserve  the  social  refinement  and  the 
intdlectuai  culture  of  the  Latin-speaking  races  without  losing 
tbe  hardy  virtues  of  their  Teutonic  conquerors.-  To  this  aim 
evciything  in  the  poUtical  life  of  Cassiodorua  was  subservient, 
sod  this  aim  he  evidently  kept  before  him  in  his  Gothic  history. 
But  in  writing  tliat  history  Caasiodorus  was  hinudf  indebted 
to  ibc  work  of  a  certain  AbUbius.  It  was  AUaUits,  apparently, 
who  bad  first  used  the  Gothic  sagas  (frisea  earmina);  it  was  he 
who  had  constructed  the  stem  of  the  Amab.  Whether  he  was  a 
Greek,  a  Roman  or  a  Goth  we  do  not  know;  nor  can  we  say  when 
he  wrote,  though  his  work  may  be  dated  conjecturally  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  We  can  only 
uy  that  he  wrote  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Goths,  using 
both  Gothic  saga  and  Greek  sources;  and  that  if  Jordanes  used 
Cauiodorus,  Cassiodoms  used,  if  to  a  less  extent,  the  woric  of 
Abbbius. 

Casstodotus  began  his  work,  at  the  request  of  Theodoric,  and 
ibeiefbic  bdore  516:  it  was  finished  by  $35  At  tbe  not  of 
the  work  lies  a  theory,  whencesoevcr  4kriv«l,  whkh  identified 
the  Goths  with  tbe  Scythians,  whose  country  Darius  Hystaspes 
invaded,  and  with  the  Getae  of  Dada,  whom  Trajan  conquered. 
This  donUe  identification  enaUcd  Caasiodorus  to  bring  tbe 
bvooied  ncr  into  Itiw  with  the  fwoplen  of  cfamical  nntiquhy,  to 
faterwcan  with  their  hbtoiy  stories  ibont  Heiciilei  and  the 
Amazons,  to  make  them  invade  Egypt,  to  daira  for  than  a  share 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  semi-mythical  Scythian  phikMopber 
Zimoltis.  He  was  thia  able  with  tome  show  of  pUusiUlity 
tenpreseat  the  Goths  ta  "wiser  than  all  the  other  birbnrfans 
and  ahnoet  like  the  Greeka  "  (Jord,  Dt  CA,  ap.  v.),  and 
lo  send  a  son  of  the  Gothic  king  Telephua  to  fight  at  the  dege  of 
Troy,  with  tbe  ancestors  of  the  Romans.  All  tbb  we  can  now 
perceive  to  have  no  idatfon  to  history,  bat  at  tbe  time  it  may 
have  made  the  stthjug^tloa  of  the  Roman  le»  Utter  to  fed  that 
he  WIS  not  after  all  bowing  down  belbre  a  race  barbarian  up- 
starts, but  tbat  hu  Amal  sovereign  was  as  firmly  rooted  in  classi- 
cal antlqaity  as  any  Julius  or  Claudius  who  ever  wore  the  purple. 
In  the  dghtecn  yean  which  ebpsed  between  533  and  the  com- 
position ^  the  Galea  of  Jordanea,  great  events',  most  disastrous  for 
the  Ronuno-Gotbk  monarchy  of  Theodoric,  had  taken  place.  It 
was  DO  longer  poariUe  to  write  as  if  the  whole  civilization  of  tbe 
Western  worid  would  sit  down  contentedly  under  the  shadow  of 
East  Gothic  dominion  and  Amal  sovereignty.  And,  moreover, 
the  fustincu  of  JordnDca,  ■  rabiect  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  pre- 
di^wsed  him  lo  flatter  the  sacred  majesty  of  Justinian,  by  whose 
victorious  arms  tbe  overthrow  of  the  barbarian  kingdom  in 
Italy  had  been  effected.  Hence  we  perceive  two  currents  of 
tendency  in  the  Getka.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  tnnsctiber  of 
the  yhilo-Cotli  Cadlodona,  he  mngnito  the  nce  of  Alntlc  and 
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Theodoric,  and  claims  for  them  their  full  share,  perhaps  more 
than  their  full  share,  of  gloiy  in  tbe  past.  On  tbe  otfaer  hand  he 
4>eaks  of  the  great  antJ-Teutoo  emperor  Justinian,  and  of  Us 
reversal  of  the  German  conquests  of  the  5th  century,  in  language 
which  would  certainly  have  grated  on  the  ears  of  Totila  and  hb 
heroes.  When  Ravenna  b  taken,  and  Vitigb  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, Jwdanes  almost  exulta  In  the  fact  thnt  "  the  nobility  of 
the  Anuib  and  the  ilhutrious  oS^iring  of  so  many  mighty  men 
have  surteudered  to  a  yet  more  illtisttlotu  prinoe  ud  a  yet 
mightier  general,  whose  fame  shall  not  gfow  dim  thnogh  aH  tbe 
centuries."   {Getiai,  Ix.  (  315). 

Thb  laudation,  both  of  the  Goths  and  of  thdr  Bytantlne 
conqueroiB,  may  perhaps  be^  ta  to  understand  the  motive 
with  which  the  Cdiea  was  written.  In  the  year  551  Gcrmanus, 
nephew  of  Justinian,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  Matasuntha, 
grand-daughter  of  Tlieodoric,  set  forth  to  reconquer  Italy  for 
the  empire.  Hb  early  death  prevented  any  schemes  for  a  re- 
vived Romano-Gothic  kingdom  which  may  have  been  baaed  on 
bb  personality.  Hb  widow,  however,  bore  a  posthumous  childt 
also  named  Germanus,  of  whom  Jordanes  q>eaks  (cap.  60)  as 
"  blending  the  blood  of  the  Anicii  and  tbe  Amab,  and  furabUog 
a  hope  under  tbe  divine  blessing  of  one  day  uniting  their  Tories." 
This  younger  Germanus  did  nothing  in  after  life  to  realize  theae 
anticipations;  but  the  somewhat  pointed  way  in  which  hb  name 
and  hb  mother's  name  are  mentioned  by  Jordanes  lends  some 
probability  to  tbe  view  tlmt  be  hoped  for  the  child's  succession 
to  the  Easten  Enqdre,  and  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  Gotbi 
and  SoniKW  in  the  poaoa  «t  n  Gotbo-Ronwn  enpetor. 

The  D*  fvku  Gtticis  falls  naturally  into  four  parts.  The  fint 
(cha.  l.-xiii.}  commences  with  a  geographical  description  of  the  three 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  in  more  detail  of  Britain  and  Scanaia 
Sweden),  tram  which  the  Gotha  under  their  kii^  Berig  migrated  to 
the  aoutnem  coatt  of  the  Baltic.  Their  mienlion  across  what  has 
dnce  been  called  Uthuama  to  the  shorea  of  the  Emdne,  and  their 
differentbtion  ioto  Viaigotbs  and  Ostrogotba,  are  nest  described. 
Chs.  v.-xiiL  contain  an  account  of  this  fntmvo  Geto-S^tUan  de- 
ment before  alluded  to. 

Tlie  lecond  aection  (cits.  xiv^-«dv.)  returns  to  the  true  history  of 
tbe  Gothic  nation,  sets  forth  the  genealogy  of  tbe  Amal  kings,  and 
devribc*  the  inroads  of  the  Gotha  Into  um  Roman  Empite  in  the 

Srd  century,  with  tbe  foundation  and  tbe  overthrow  of  tbe  great 
ut  somewhat  atiadowy  kingdom  of  Hermanric. 
The  third  section  (chs.  xxv.r^dvii.}  tneea  the  history  of  the  West 
Gotha  from  the  HuoniA  Invaaian  to  the  downfall  of  the  GatUe 
Unedom  in  Gad  ander  Alaric  II.  (376-M7).  The  hot  part  of  thb 
section,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  book,  b  the  seven  diapten  devoted 
to  Attila's  invasion  of  Gaul  and  the  battle  of  the  IMauriac  pUna. 
Hen  we  have  in  all  jmbability  a  verbatim  oRmct  from  Castiodonia, 
who  (possibly  resting  on  AblaUua)  interwove  with  Ma  narrative 
large  portions  cl  tbe  Gothic  sagai.  The  celebrated  eapwiiion 
csTtoMMft  ffmdia  aasuredly  came  at  first  neither  from  ttw  auave 
minister  Caaaiodonu  nor  from  the  small-soulcd  notary  Jordanes, 
but  b  the  tnnsbtion  of  aome  tl»udit  which  finrt  found  utterance 
through  the  Upa  of  a  Gothic  mlnstreL 

The  fourth  aection  (cha.  dviiiv-U.)  tmces  the  history  of  the  East 
Gotha  from  the  same  Hunnlsh  invasion  to  the  firat  ovnthrow  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy  (376-539}.  In  thb  fourth  section  are 
inserted,  somewhat  out  of  tbev  proper  [dace,  some  valuable  detaUa 
as  to  the  Goiki  MiMoru,  "  an  immease  people  dwellinK  in  tbe  region 
of  NicopoliSj  with  thc»  high  priest  and  primate  Vulfitaa,  who  b 
■aid  also  to  have  taught  them  letters."  The  book  closes  with  the 
allusion  to  Germanua  and  the  panegyric  00  Juitiiuan  as  the  con- 
queror of  the  Gotha  referred  to  above. 

Jordanea  refen  in  the  Gttica  to  a  number  of  authors  btddea 
Caauodorus;  but  lie  owes  his  knowledge  of  them  to  Cassiodorua. 
It  iiperhapsonly  when  he  budngOrosius  that  we  can  hold  Jordanea 
to  have  borrowed  directly.  Otherwiae,  aa  Mommaen  aays,  tbe 
GaUa  is  a  iiwra  tpiiam;  koala  M  d  pawrsa,  kitlorut  Colkieat 
CaztiodoHaaat. 

As  to  tbe  style  And  literary  diameter  of  Jordanes.  every  author 
who  ha*  used  him  speaks  in  terms  of  severe  censure.  Wlien  he 
i(  left  tohtmsclfand  not  merely  traoKribing,  heiiMmetimnscanrely 
grammatical.  Tltere  ate  awkward  gaps  in  hb  narrative  and  atate- 
ments  inconaistent  with  each  other.  He  quotes,  a«  if  he  were 
familbrty  acquainted  vdth  their  writings,  a  number  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  of  whom  it  b  almost  certain  that  be  had  not  read 
more  than  one  or  two.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  quote  the 
chronicler  MarcdKnaB,  from  whom  be  hM  copied  verbatim  the 
history  of  tbe  depodtloa  of  Angostohn.  All  these  fanlta  make 
him  a  peculiariy  unaatirfactory  authority  wbcte  we  cannot  dwdi 
hb  Btatementa  By  those  «f  other  Mtbors.  It  may,  however,  be 
pleaded  la  extewMlon  that  be  la  jmfessedly  n  transcriber,  am^  if 
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hl«  story  be  correct,  a  transcriber  in  peculiarly  untavournble 
circumstances.  He  hag  also  himself  sufTcrcd  much  from  iht-  in- 
accuracy of  copyisti.  But  nothing  has  really  been  rnore  unfortun.Hf 
(or  the  reputation  of  Jordancs  as  a  writer  than  ihc  exircme  preciou*- 
ncss  ol  the  information  which  he  has  preserved  to  us.  The  Teutonic 
tribes  whose  dim  origins  he  records  nave  in  the  course  of  centuriet 
attained  to  world-wide  dominion.  The  battle  in  the  Mauriac  plaini 
of  which  he  is  really  the  sole  historian,  is  now  seen  to  have  had 
important  bearings  on  the  destinies  of  the  world.  And  thus  rhe 
hasty  pamphlet  of  a  half-educated  Gothic  monk  has  been  foricd 
into  prominence,  almost  into  rivalry  with  the  finished  produciKin* 
of  the  great  writers  of  classical  antiquity.  No  wonder  that  it 
stands  the  comparison  badly:  but  with  all  its  fault-i  the  Getua  of 

iardanes  will  probably  ever  retain  its  place  side  by  side  with  the 
'e  moribus  Cetmanotitm  of  Tacitus  as  a  chief  source  of  information 
respecting  the  history,  institutions  and  modes  of  thought  ol  our 
Teutonic  forefathers. 

Editions. — The  classical  edition  is  that  of  Mommscn  (in  Mtn. 
Germ.  hist.  our,!,  aniiq..  v..  ii.),  which  supersedes  the  older  edition*, 
such  as  that  in  the  first  volume  of  Muratori's  Scripit.  ret.  Itat.  The 
best  MS.  is  the  Heidelberg  MS.,  written  in  Germany,  probably  in 
the  8th  century;  but  this  fjerished  in  the  fire  at  Mommscn's  hijuie. 
The  next  of  the  MSS.  in  value  are  the  Vaticanus  Palalinua  of  the 
10th  century,  and  the  Valenciennes  MS.  of  the  gth. 

Authorities. — Von  Sybcl's  essay,  De  Jonlihuz  Jordants  (185*); 
Sehirren's  De  ralioni  quae  inter  Jordanem  cl  Cassiodarum  inicrcciat 
Commenlalio  (Dorpat.  1858);  Kopkc's  Die  Anf^ngt  dcs  KOnglhum 
bfidtnGotken  (Berlin,  \  i^^)-,Dihn'i  Dit  KtiHi%r  drr  Cermanen,  vi,l.ii. 
(Munich,  1861);  Kbtrt's Geschuhlt drr  Chriiltich-LaleiniKhfn  Lik'O- 
lur  (Leipsic,  1874) ;  Wattcnbach's  Deulichlands  Geschkhtsqutlkn  ii» 
MilUlaiUr  (Berlin,  1877);  and  the  introduction  of  Mommscn  ti>  hi* 
edition.  (T.H.;  E.Br.) 

JORDAKin  (Jordan  Catalami)  ifl.  1321-ijjo),  Fnach 
Dominican  missionary  and  explorer  in  Asia,  was  perhaps  bom 
al  Stverac  in  Aveyron,  nonh-east  of  Toulouse.  In  1301  be 
may  have  accompanied  the  famotts  Thomas  of  Tolenttno,  via 
NegTopont,  to  the  East;  but  it  is  only  in  1311  that  we  definilely 
discover  him  in  western  India,  in  the  company  of  the  saitie 
Thomas  and  certain  other  Franciscan  missionaties  on  their 
way  to  China.  Ill-luck  detained  them  at  Tana  in  Salsettc  island, 
near  Bombay;  and  here  Jordanus'  companions  ("the  four 
martyrs  of  Tana  ")  fell  victims  to  Moslem  fanaticism  (April  7, 
1321).  Jordanus,  escaping,  worked  some  time  at  Baruch  in 
Gujarat,  near  the  Nerbudda  estuary,  and  at  Suali  (?)  near  Sural; 
to  bis  fellow- Dominicans  in  norih  Persia  he  wrote  two  leltci? 
— the  first  from  Gogo  in  Gujarat  (October  11, 1311),  the  second 
from  Ttna  (Janiury  34,  1313/4) — describing  the  progress  of 
this  new  mission.  From  these  letters  we  learn  that  Roman 
attention  bad  already  been  directed,  not  only  to  the  Bombay 
region,  but  also  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
especially  to  "Columbum,"  Quilon,  or  Kulom  in  Travancore; 
Jordanus'  words  may  imply  that  he  had  already  started  a 
mission  there  before  October  1311.  From  Catholic  traders  he 
had  learnt  that  Ethiopia  (i.e.  Abyssinia  and  Nubia)  was 
accessible  to  Western  Europeans;  at  this  very  time,  as  we 
know  from  other  sources,  the  earliest  Latin  missionaries  pene- 
trated  thither.  Finally,  the  Epistles  of  Jordanus,  like  the  con- 
temporary  SecrtSa  of  llan'no  Sanuto  (1306-1311),  urge  the 
pope  to  estaUish  a  Christian  fleet  upon  the  Indian  seas. 
Jordanus,  between  1314  uid  1318  (if  not  earlier),  probably 
visited  Kulam  and  selected  it  as  the  best  centre  for  bis  luture 
work;  it  would  also  appear  that  be  revisited  Europe  about  1326, 
passing  through  Persia,  and  perhaps  touching  at  the  great 
Crimean  port  of  Soldaia  or  Sudak.  He  was  appointed  a  bishop 
in  1338  and  nominated  by  Pope  John  XXII.  to  the  see  of 
Columbum  in  1330.  Together  with  the  new  bishop  of  Samar- 
kand, Thomas  of  Mancaiola,  Jordanus  was  commissioned  to 
take  the  pall  to  John  de  Cora,  archbishop  of  Suttaniyah  in 
Persia,  within  whose  province  Kularo  was  reckoned;  be  was 
also  commended  to  the  Christians  of  south  India,  both  east 
and  west  of  Cape  Comorin,  by  Pope  John.  Either  before 
going  out  to  Malabar  as  bishop,  or  during  a  later  visit  to 
the  west,  Jordanus  probably  wrote  bis  UirabUia,  which  from 
internal  evidence  can  only  be  fixed  within  the  period  i3Z(r- 
1338;  in  this  work  he  furnished  the  best  account  of  Indian 
regions,  products,  climate,  manners,  customs,  fauna  and  flora 
given  by  any  European  in  the  Middle  Ages — superior  even  to 
Mateo  Polo's.   In  his  triple  division  of  tbe  Indies,  India  Major 


comprises  the  shorelands  from  Malaba'r  to  Cochin  Ouna;  while 
India  Minor  stretches  from  Sind  (or  perhaps  from  Baluchistan) 
to  Malabar;  and  India  Tenia  (evidently  dominated  by  African 
conceptions  in  his  mind)  includes  a  vast  undefined  coast -regioa 
west  of  Baluchistan,  reaching  into  the  neighbourhood  of,  but 
not  including,  Ethiopia  and  Prcster  John's  domain.  Jordanus' 
MirabUia  contains  the  earliest  dear  African  identification  oi 
Prcster  John,  and  what  is  perhaps  the  first  notice  of  tbe  Black 
Sea  under  that  name;  it  refers  to  the  author's  residence  in 
India  Major  and  eapedally  at  Kulam,  as  well  as  to  his  travels  in 
Armenia,  north-west  Persia,  the  Lake  Van  region,  and  Chaldaea; 
and  it  supplies  excellent  descriptions  of  Parsee  doctrines  and 
burial  customs,  of  Hindu  ox-worship,  idol-ritual,  and  suttee, 
and  of  Indian  fruits,  birds,  animals  and  insects.  After  the  8th 
of  April  1330  we  have  no  more  knowledge  of  Bishop  Jordanus. 

Of  Jordanui'  EpitlUi  there  ii  only  one  MS.,  via.  Parts.  National 
Library,  5006  Lat.,  fol.  181,  r.  and  v.;  of  the  iiirabilia  alio  one  MS. 
only,  vix.  London,  British  Museum.  Addilimal  USS.,  19,513.  foU. 
3,  r.-ia  r.  The  text  of  the  EpislXei  i«  in  Qu^tif  and  Echard,  Scrip- 
tont  ordimit  praadicatmum,  i.  54^550  (Eputle  I.) ;  and  in  Wadding, 
Annaks  minomm,  vi.  3S9--3&I  (Epittle  ;  the  text  of  the  JfiMMia 
in  the  Paris  Geog.  Soc.  •  JUfueil  dt  voyattt,  iv.  1-68  (1839).  Tbe 
Papal  letters  referring  to  lordanu*  are  in  Raynaldus,  Amnelu 
tcdtiiiulici,  ijjo,  II  Iv.  aiKl  Ivii  (April  8;  Feb.  if).  SecalnSir  H. 
Yule's  Jordanui,  a  version  of  the  UirabUia  with  a  commentary 
(HaUuvt  Soc..  1B63)  and  the  same  editor's  Catkay,  giving  a  veraon 
of  the  £^il<j,  with  a  commentary,  Ac.  (Halt.  Soc.,iS66)pp.  184-185, 
1^2-106,  335-230;  F.  Kunilmann,  "Die  Mission  in  MeliapOT  una 
Tana  '  and  "  Die  M  iuion  in  Columbo  "  in  the  Hiileritch-pcliiiteJm 
fi^dUrr  of  Phillipiand Garret,  xxxvii.  33-38, 135-153  (Munich,  1856)1 
Ac;  C.  R.  Beailey,  Dawn  of  ModtmCiotfapky,  iii.  zis-au. 

iCR.B.) 

JORIS,  DAVID,  the  common  name  of  Jak  Jousz  or  JouszooN 
(c.  1 501- 1  s  56) ,  Anabaptist  hercsiarch  who  called  himself  later  Jam 
VAN  Brugge;  was  bom  in  1501  or  1502,  probably  in  Flanders, 
at  Ghent  or  Bruges.  His  father,  Gcorgius  Jons  de  Koman,  other- 
wise Joria  van  Amersfoordt;  probably  a  native  of  Bruges,  was  a 
shopkeeper  and  amateur  actor  at  Delft;  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  played  the  part  of  King  David,  his  son  received  the  name 
of  David,  but  probably  not  in  baptism.  His  mother  was  Marylje, 
daughter  of  Jan  de  Oorter,  of  a  good  family  in  Delft.  As  a  child 
he  was  clever  and  delicate.  He  seems  then  or  later  10  have 
acquired  some  tincture  of  learning.  His  first  known  occupation 
was  that  of  a  glass-pain tet;  in  1531  he  painted  windows  lor  the 
church  at  Enkhuiien,  North  Holland  (the  birthplace  of  Paul 
Potter).  Id  pursuit  of  his  art  he  travelled,  and  is  said  to  have 
reached  England;  ill-health  drove  him  homewards  in  1524,  in 
which  year  be  married  Dirckgen  Willems  at  Delft.  In  the 
same  year  the  Lutheran  reformation  took  hold  of  him,  and  he 
began  to  issue  appeals  in  prose  and  verse  against  the  Mass  and 
against  the  pope  as  antichrist.  On  Ascension  Day  1518  be 
committed  an  outrage  on  the  sacrament  carried  in  procession; 
he  was  placed  in  the  pillory,  had  his  tongue  bored,  and  was 
banished  from  Delfl  for  three  years.  He  turned  to  the  Ana- 
baptists, was  rebaptized  in  1533,  and  for  some  yeat^  led  a 
wandering  Lie.  He  came  into  relations  with  John  a  Lasco,  and 
with  Menno  Simons.  '  Much  influenced  by  Melchior  Hofman, 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  tbe  fanatic  violence  of  the  MOnster 
faction.  At  tbe  Buckholdt  conference  in  August  1 536  he  played 
a  mediating  part.  His  mother,  in  1537.  suffered  martyrdom  as 
an  Anabaptist.  Soon  after  he  took  up  a  r61e  of  his  own,  having 
visions  and  a  gift  of  prophecy.  He  adapted  in  his  own  interest 
the  theory  (constantly  recurrent  amOng  mystics  and  Innovators, 
from  the  time  of  Abbot  Joachim  to  the  present  day)  of  three  dis- 
pensations, the  old,  with  its  revelation  of  the  Father,  the  newer 
with  its  revelation  ol  the  Son,  and  the  final  or  era  of  the  Spirit. 
Of  this  newest  revelation  Christus  David  was  the  mouthpiece, 
supervening  on  Christus  Jesus.  From  the  ist  of  April  1544, 
bringing  with  him  some  of  his  followers,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Basel,  which  was  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem.  Here  he  styled 
himself  Jan  van  Brugge.  His  identity  was  unknown  to  tbe 
authorities  of  Basel,  who  had  no  suspicion  ol  his  heresies.  By 
his  writings  he  maintained  his  hold  on  his  numerous  followers 
in  Holland  and  Friesland.  These  monotonous  writings,  all  in 
Dutch,  flowed  in  a  continual  stream  from  1514  (thou^  none  is 
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cxUnt  before  1 519I  ind  aiMantcd  to  over  no  In  number,  Hb 
MfMiM  tpm  wu  'T  Wonder  Boeek  (n4.  ts**,  divided  Into 
two  paru,  IS5I,  handsomely  reprinted,  divided  into  four  parts; 
both  edition!  iinonymous).  lis  chief  clum  to  recognition  is  Its 
use,  in  the  litter  part,  of  the  phrase  Salilulio  CAruA',  which 
nppwently  sunnted  to  Servetus  his  title  CkHaUmmi  RaUlHlw 
(155J).  In  the  ist  edition  Is  »  figure  of  tbe  "  new  man,"  signed 
with  the  author's  monogram,  and  probably  drawn  as  a  likeness  of 
himself;  it  fairly  corrcH>onds  with  the  alleged  portrait,  engraved 
in  1607,  reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  A. Ross's i*aiu<iyna  (1655), 
nnd  idealized  by  P.  Burckhardt  in  1900.  Another  work,  F<r- 
Uarinp  dtr  SchtpptnitstH  (1553)  treats  mystically  the  botA  of 
Genesis,  a  favourite  theme  with  Bochme,  Swedenborg  and  others. 
His  remaining  writing  exhibit  all  that  easy  dribble  of  triumph- 
ant muddincas  which  disciples  take  as  depth.  His  wife  died  on 
the  land  of  Augttili.ud  Mi  own  death  followed  on  the  ajth  of 
August  1556-  He  was  buried,  with  all  relipous  honours,  In  the 
church  of  St  Leonard,  Basel.  Three  years  later,  Nicolas  Blesdijk, 
who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter  Jannecke  (Susanna), 
but  bad  lost  omfidence  in  Jorisa  some  time  before  his  death, 
denounced  the  dead  man  to  the  authorities  of  Basel.  An  invcs-. 
ligation  was  begun  In  March  1559.  uid  as  the  result  of  a  convic- 
tion for  heresy  tbe  exhumed  body  of  Jorisc  was  burned,  together 
with  his  portrait,  on  the  ijth  of  May  1559.  filesdijk's  Historia 
(not  printed  till  [641}  accuses  Jorisz  of  having  ^nrei  WWM.  Of 
this  there  is  no  confirmation.  Theoretically  Joriss  regarded 
polygamy  as  lawful;  there  is  no  proof  that  his  theory  affected 
bis  own  practice. 

The  lirTt  attempt  at  a  true  account  of  Joriss  was  by  Gottfried 
Arnold,  in  hi*  anonymous  Uittoria  (1713).  pursued  with  much  fuller 
•naierial  in  his  Kircken  und  Ktlter  Hiilorie  (best  cd.  1740-1741). 
Sec  also  F.  Nippold,  in  Zeilsckrifljur  dU  kiHoHicht  Tktototie  (1863, 
1864,  10681;  A.  van  dcr  Lindc,  in  AUitnuint  Deulitke  Biotraphte 
(1881):  P.  Burckhardt.  BasUr  Biegrafikien  (1900);  Hcgler.  In  Hauck's 
RtaitMyklopadit  (looi}.  and  thcUbliography  by  A  van  dcr  Linde. 
■867,  Mipplemented  by  £.  Welter,  1869.  (A.  Gq.') 

JOanV,  JOM  (169^-1770),  ERgllsb  theologian,  tbe  son  of  a 
ProiesUnt  refugee  from  Brittany,  was  born  in  London  on  the 

33rd  of  October  1698.  He  went  to  Charterhouse  School,,  and  in 
1715  became  a  pensioner  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  his 
reputation  as  a  Creek  scholar  led  to  bis  being  selected  to  translate 
certain  passagea  from  Eustathius  for  the  notes  (o  Pope's  Howter. 
Id  1731  be  published  a  small  volume  of  Latin  verse  entitled  Lwui 
foHUi.  Having  taken  orders  in  I7i4r  be  was  in  1716  presented 
by  his  college  10  the  vicarage  of  Swavesey  in  Cambridgeshire, 
which  he  resigned  in  1730  to  become  preacher  at  a  chapd-of-easc 
in  New  Street,  London.  In  17JI,  along  with  some  friends,  he 
beganapublication  entitled  JfiJceilaKMiitObnmilfaiuM  Albert 
Arteitnl  and  Uodtrn,  which  appeared  at  intervals  during  two 
years.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer  in  1749.  Shortly  after  becoming 
chaplain  to  the  bidiop  of  London  in  1761  be  was  ai^inted  to 
a  prebendal  stall  of  St  Paul's  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Kensing- 
ton, and  in  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  London.  He  died 
•t  Kenungton  on  the  jth  of  September  1770. 

The  principal  worksof  Jort1nare:Di'iei(fitai»  ConetntintOteTnak 
tj  Ike  Ckritlian  RttigioH  (1746):  Rtmarkt  on  EccUiiastical  Hiitory 
(1  vol*.  1751-3-4);  Ci/e  of  Eraimus  (1  voli.  1750,  1760}  founded  on 
the  Life  by  Jean  Le  Cicrc;  and  Traits  Phuotorical  Critical  and 
Mitteliantous  (1709).  Acotlection  of  hii  Various  IVorij  appeared  in 
1805-1810.  All  flit  writing*  display  wide  learning  and  acutencss. 
He  write*  on  theological  subiecti  with  the  detachment  ol  a  thought, 
ful  layman,  and  it  witty  without  being  flippant.  See  John  Diiney'i 
LiStiJJorlin  {1793}. 

JOSBPH,  fai  the  (Hd  Testament,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
by  Rachel;  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel.  Two  explanations 
of  tbe  name  are  given  by  the  Biblical  narrator  (Gen.  xxx.  33  [E], 
14  [JD:  >  third,  "  He  (God)  iiurreascs,"  seems  preferable.  Un- 
like the  other  "  ions  "  of  Jacob,  Joseph  is  usually  reckoned  as  two 
tribes  (viz.  his  "  sons  "  Ephralm  and  Hanasseh) ,  and  closely  asso- 
ciated with  it  is  the  small  tribe  of  Benjamin  which  lay 
Immediately  to  the  south.  These  three  constituted  the  "  sons  " 
of  Rachel  (the  ewe),  and  with  the  "sons"  of  Leah  (the 
antelope?)  are  ihns  on  a  higher  level  than  the  "sons"  ol 
Jacob^  concaUnes.   The  "  house  of  Joseph  "  and  iu  offiboots 
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occupied  tbe  centn  of  Palatine  from  tbe  plain  <rf  Esdraelon  to 
the  mountain  country  of  Benjamin,  with  dependnicies  in  Bashan 
and  northern  Gilead  (see  Manasser).  '  Practically  ii  comprised 
the  northern  kingdom,  and  the  name  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
9  Sam.  aix.  ao;  Amos  v.  6;  vi.  6  (note  the  prominence  of 
Joseph  in  the  Uessingii  of  Jacob  and  Mosca,  Gen.  kUx.,  Dcut. 
ixxlii.).  Originally,  however,  "  Joseph  "  was  more  restricted, 
possibly  to  the  tounediate  neighbourhood  of  Shediem,  its 
later  extension  being  parallel  to  the  develi^ment  of  the  name 
Jacob.  The  dramatic  story  of  the  tribal  ancestor  b  recounted 
in  Gen.  SKavIL-L  (see  Gsnsn).  Joacfrfi,  the  younger  and 
envied  ton,l8senKdbybbbrotlienatDotbannortbof  Shecbem, 
and  is  sold  to  a  party  of  Isbmaetites  or  Hidianites,  who  carry  him 
down  to  Egypt.  After  various  vicissitudes  he  gains  the  favour 
of  the  king  of  Egypt  by  the  interpretation  of  «  dream,  and  obtains 
a  hi^  place  in  the  kingdom.^  Forced  by  a  famine  hi>  brothen 
come  to  buy  food,  and  ui  the  Incidents  that  Mkm  Joseph  shows 
his  preference  for  his  young  brother  Benjamin  (cf.  the  tribal 
data  above).  His  father  Jacob  is  invited  to  come  to  GosheUt 
where  a  settlement  is  provided  for  the  family  and  their  Oodu, 
This  Ii  followed  nuiny  years  later  by  the  exodus,  the  conquest 
Palestine,  and  the  burial  of  Josh's  body  in  the  grave  at 
Shechem  which  hb  father  had  bought. 

Thehiitory  of  Jcneph  in  Egypt  diaplays  some  familiarity  with  the 
circumatancea  and  usage*  ol  that  country;  see  Driver  (Hatting*** 
D.B.)  and  Cheyne  (fncy.  Bib.,  cat.  3389  •eq.):  although  Abrech 
(xli.  41).  possibly  the  Egyptian  tfr  rjk  (Crum,  m  Haatingi^s  D.B.,  I. 
665).  has  been  otherwiie  connected  with  the  Assyrian  abofokht 
(a  high  officer).  An  interesting  parallel  to  the  stonr  of  Joseph  in 
Gen.  xxxix.  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  tale  of  Tke  Two  Brothtrs  (Peirte, 
£c.r(if<i,3ndseries,p.36ie(]..  i89j),whichdat«fromabout  150OB.C., 
but  the  differences  aic  not  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  point* 
of  reMmblancci  and  the  talc  has  features  which  arc  almost  universal 
(Fraier.boUen  Bough,  and  cd.,  vol.  iii.  351  «eq,).  On  the  fhcory  that 
the  historical  elements  of  Joseph's  history  refer  to  an  official  (Yait- 
bacnu)  of  the  time  of  Amenophis  111.  and  IV.,  ace  Cheytte,  op.  tit., 
and  Hibhtrt  Journal,  October  1903.  That  the  present  form  of  the 
narrative  has  been  influenced  by  current  mytholocical  lore  is  not 
improbable;  on  this  question  see  (with  caution)  wincklcr,  Cettk, 
Iiraeis,  ii.  67-77  ('900);  A  Jeremias,  Alt*  Test.,  pp.  383  sqq.  (1906). 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Egyptian  name*  in  the  story  of  Joscfrii 
are  characteristic  of  the  XXIL  and  subsequent  dynasties.  See.  also 
Meyer  and  Luther,  Die  Iiratliien  (1906],  Index,  (S.  A  C.) 

JOSEPH,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  husband  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  represented  as  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  his  genealogy  appears  in  two  divergent 
forms  in  Matt.  i.  1-17  and  Luke  iii.  33-38,  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably much  more  corapleteand  accurate  in  details.  The  former, 
obviously  artificial  in  structure  (notice  3X14  generations),  traces 
the  Davidic  descent  through  kings,  and  b  governed  by  an  apolo- 
getic purpose.  Of  Joseph's  personal  history  practically  nothing 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  facts  concerning  him  common  to 
the  two  birth-narratives  (Matt,  i.-ii.;  Luke  i.-ii.)  are:  (a)  that 
he  was  a  descendant  of  David,  (6)  that  Mary  was  already 
betrothed  to  him  when  she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  (c)  that  he  lived  at  Nazareth  alter  the  birth  of 
Christ;  but  these  facts  are  handled  differently  in  each  case.  It 
is  noticeable  that,  in  Matthew,  Joseph  is  prominent  (e.g.  he 
receives  an  annunciation  from  an  angel),  while  in  Luke's  narra- 
tive he  is  completely  subordinated.  Bp  Gore  (The  Incarnation, 
Bampton  lecture  for  1891,  p.  78)  points  out  that  Matthew 
narrates  everything  froin  Joseph's  side,  Luke  from  Mary's, 
and  infers  that  the  narrative  of  the  former  may  ultimately  be 
based  on  Joseph's  account,  that  of  the  latter  on  Mary's.  The 
narratives  seem  to  have  been  current  (in  a  poetical  form) 
among  the  early  Jewbh -Christian  community  of  Palestine.  At 
Nazareth  Joseph  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  (Matt.  xlii. 
55).  It  is  probable  that  he  had  died  before  the  public  ministry 
of  Christ;  for  no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  passages  relating 
to  thb  period  where  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  are 

'  Joseph's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On  might 
show  that  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were  believed  to  be 
half -Egypt  ufn  by  descent,  but  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  is  of  ethnological  value  and  how  much  belong*  to  romance 
(via.  that  ot  the  individual  Joseph},  . 
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Introdnccd;  ud  from  John  i6x.  f6  it  ■•  dear  that  be  wu  not 
alive  It  the  time  of  tlw  Crucifixttui. 

Joseph  was  ihc  father  of  leveral  children  fHatt.  siii.  55), 
but  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  by  a  former  marriage. 
The  reading  of  MUt.  i.  16.  in  the  Sinaitic  Palirapsesl  (Jottpk 
....  640!  /cm,  wh«  if  callei  the  Ckriaii  alio  raikci 
him  the  natund  father  of  Jesus,  and  thfa  was  the  view  of  certain 
eariy  heretical  sects,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  held  in 
orthodox  Christian  circles.  According  to  various  apocryphal 
gospels  (conveniently  collected  in  B.  H.  Conper'a  Tkt  Apocryfkat 
Gotpd$,  18S1),  when  married  to  Maty  be  was  a  widower  already 
80  years  of  age,  and  the  father  of  four  sons  and  two  dau^tcn; 
hi*  first  wife's  name  was  Salome  and  she  was  a  connexion  of 
the  family  of  John  the  Baptist. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  igth  of  March  has  since 
1649  been  a  feast  In  Joaeph's  honour.  Two  otiter  festivals  In  hb 
boooar  have  also  been  established  (the  Patronage  vl  St  Joteph, 
3rI  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  the  Betrothal  <rf  Mary  and  Joseph, 
ajrd  of  January).  In  December  1870  St  Joseph  was  proclaimed 
Patron  of  the  whde  ChuKb.  (G.  H.  Bo.) 

XMBPH  OF  ARIIUTHMA.'  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
wttlthy  Jew  who  bad  been  convmedby  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Four  Evangelists,  who  are  in  substantial  agreement 
concerning  him:  after  the  Crucifixion  he  went  to  Pilate  and 
asked  for  the  t>ody  of  Jesus,  subsequently  prepared  it  for  burial 
and  laid  it  in  a  tomb.  There  are,  however,  minor  differences 
in  the  accounts,  whkh  have  given  rise  to  controversy.  Matthew 
(xKvii.  60)  says  that  the  tomb  was  Joseph's  own;  Mark  (xv.  43 
seq.),  Lulie  (xxiii.  50  seq.)  say  nothing  of  this,  white  John  (tix. 
41)  um^y  says  that  the  body  was  laid  in  a  sepulchre  "  nigh  at 
band."  BMh  Mark  and  Luke  say  that  Joseph  was  a  "  council- 
lor "  (({ox4l'^  ffwiiwiiHfl,  Mark  xv.  43),  and  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  describes  him  as  a  "  friend  of  Pilate  and  of  the  Lord." 
This  last  statement  is  probably  a  late  invention,  and  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  as  to  "  councillor."  That  Joseph  was  a 
me  giber  of  liie  Sanhedrin  is  improbable.  Luke  indeed,  regarding 
bim  as  such,  says  that  he  "  had  not  consented  to  their  counsel 
and  deed,"  but  Mark  (xiv.  64)  says  that  all  the  Sanhedrin 
"  condemned  him  to  be  worthy  of  death."  Perhaps  the  phrase 
"  noble  councillor  "  is  intended  to  imply  merely  a  man  of  wealth 
and  position.  Again  Matthew  says  that  Joseph  was  a  disciple, 
while  Mark  implies  that  he  was  not  yet  among  the  definite 
adherents  of  Christ,  and  John  describes  him  as  an  adherent 
"  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews."  Most  likely  he  was  a  disciple, 
but  belonged  only  to  the  wider  circle  of  adherents.  The  account 
^ven  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  suggests  that  the  writer,  faced  with 
these  various  difficulties,  assumed  a  double  tradition:  (1)  that 
Joseph  of  Arimattiaea,  a  wealthy  disciple,  buried  the  body  of 
Christ;  (1)  that  the  person  in  question  was  Joseph  of  Arimathaea 
a  "  councillor,"  and  solved  the  problem  by  sul»tituting  Nicode* 
mus  as  the  councillor;  hence  he  describes  both  Joseph  and 
Nicodcmus  (xis.  jg)  as  co-operating  in  the  buriaL  Some  critics 
(e.(.  Strauss,  New  Life  0/  Jesus,  ch.  96)  have  thrown  doubt  upon 
the  story,  regarding  some  of  the  details  as  invented  to  suit  the 
prophecy  in  Isa.  liiL  g,  "  they  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  the  rich  In  his  death"  (for  various  translations,  sec 
Hastings's  Ditl.  Bible,  ii.  778).  But  in  the  absntce  of  any 
reference  to  this  prophecy  in  the  Gospels,  this  view  is  uncon- 
vincing, though  the  correspondence  is  remarkable. 

The  striking  character  of  this  sin^e  appearance  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  led  to  the  rise  of  numerous  legends.  Thus  William 
of  Malmesbury  says  that  he  was  sent  to  Britain  by  St  Philip, 
and,  having  received  a  small  island  in  Somersetshire,  there 
constructed  "  with  twbted  twigs  "  the  first  Christian  church  in 
Britain— afterwards  to  become  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  The 
legend  says  that  his  staff,  planted  in  the  ground,  became  a  thorn 
flowering  twice  a  year  (see  Glastonbuky).  This  tradition— 
which  is  given  only  as  such  by  Malmesbury  himself — is  not 
confirmed,  and  there  is  no  mention  ol  it  in  either  Cildas  or  Bcde. 

■Generally  identified  with  Ramathaiin-Zo|d)iin.  the  city  of 
Elkanah  in  the  hilly  dirtrkt  o(  Eahraim  (1  San.  i.  1 ),  near  Diospolis 
(Lydda).  See  Euaeb..  Onamaituen,  215.  11. 


Joseph  also  |riayt  a  laise  part  in  the  vaiioni  veirions  of  the 
Legend  of  the  H<dy  Grail  (see  Giail.  Tbk  Holy). 

JOSEPH  L  (i67S-i7ri),  Roman  emperor,  was  the  dder  son 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  and  his  third  wife,  Eleanors,  countess 
palatine,  daughter  of  Miilip  William  of  Neuburg.  Bom  ia 
Vienna  on  the  16th  of  July  1678,  be  was  educated  strialy  by 
Prince  Dieiiicfa  Otto  von  Salm,  and  became  a  good  linguist. 
In  1687  he  received  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  he  was  etoted 
king  of  the  Romans  in  169a  In  1690  he  married  Wilhelmina 
Amalia,  daughter  ol  Duke  Frederick  of  Bransirick-LUnebuig, 
by  whom  be  had  two  daubers.  In  1701,  on  the  octbreak  of 
the  War  of  tlie  Spanish  Succession,  he  saw  his  only  military 
service.  He  Joined  the  imperial  general  Louis  of  Baden  in  the 
siege  of  Landau.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  advised  not  to  go 
into  a  place  of  danger  he  replied  that  those  who  were  afraid 
might  retire.  He  succeeded  his  father  ai  emperor  In  1705,  and 
It  was  bis  good  fortune  to  govern  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
to  be  head  of  the  Em[»Te  during  the  yean  in  which  his  trusted 
general  Prince  Eugine,  either  acting  alone  in  Italy  or  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  was  beating 
the  amies  of  Looia  XIV.  Daring  the  whole  of  bis  reign 
Hungary  was  disturbed  by  the  confltet  with  Francis  Rick6ciy  1 1., 
who  eventually  took  refuge  in  France.  The  emperor  did  not 
himself  take  the  field  against  the  rebels,  but  he  is  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  restoration  of  his  atithMiiy.  He 
reversed  many  of  the  pedantically  authoritative  measures  of  his 
father,  thus  placating  all  opponents  who  could  be  pacified,  and 
he  fought  stoutly  for  what  Iw  believed  to  be  hb  rights.  Joseph 
showed  himself  very  independent  towards  ihe.p<^>c,  and  hostile 
to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  his  father  had  been  much  influcoced. 
He  had  the  tastes  for  art  and  music  which  were  almost  hereditary 
in  his  family,  and  was  an  active  hunter.  He  began  the  attempts 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  Austrian  inheritance  by  a  pragmatic 
sanction,  which  were  continued  by  his  brother  Charles  VI. 
Joseph  died  in  Vienna  on  the  t7th  of  April  1711,  of  sraall-pox. 

See  F.  Krone*  von  Marchland,  Grnmdritt  itr  Oesttrrttchischn 
CtSfkukU  UUi);  F.  Wagner,  HiiUria  Joupkt  CsMoru  (1746): 
1,  C.  Heicheohahn.  Ctsckicku  itr  Stpermme  Kaittr  Jotepla  i. 
{ 1 786-1789);  C.  van  Noofdco,  EnnpaitatCtiaitliltim  a.JakriM- 
dert  (1870-1882). 

JOSEPH  II.  (1741-1790),  Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband  Francis  I.,  was  bom  on 
the  tjth  of  March  1741,  in  the  first  stress  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  Maria  Theresa  gave  orders  that  he  was 
only  to  be  taught  as  if  he  were  amusing  himself;  the  result  was 
that  he  acquired  a  habit  of  crude  and  superficial  study.  His 
real  education  was  given  him  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and 
the  encyclopaedists,  and  by  the  example  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
His  useful  training  was  conferred  by  government  officials,  who 
were  directed  to  instruct  him  in  the  mechanical  details  of  iIm 
administration  of  the  numerous  states  composing  the  Austrian 
dominions  and  the  Empire.  In  1761  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  newly  constituted  council  of  state  iSlaalsrclk)  and  began  to 
draw  up  minutes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  <rf  "  reveries,"  foe 
his  mother  to  read.  These  papers  contain  the  germs  of  his  later 
policy,  and  of  all  the  disasters  which  finally  overtook  him.  He 
was  a  friend  to  religious  toleration,  anxious  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  church,  to  relieve  the  peasantry  of  feudal  burdens,  and 
to  remove  restrictions  on  trade  and  on  knowledge.  So  far  be 
did  not  differ  from  Frederick,  Catherine  of  Russia  or  his  own 
brother  and  successor  Leopold  II.,  all  enli^tened  rulen  of  the 
iSth-century  stamp.  Where  Joseph  differed  from  great  con- 
temporary rulers,  and  where  he  was  very  close  akin  to  the 
Jacobins,  was  in  the  fanatical  intensity  erf  his  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  state  when  directed  by  reason,  of  his  right  to  qieak  for 
the  state  uncontrolled  by  laws,  and  of  the  reasonableness  of 
his  own  reasons.  Also  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  all  the 
belief  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  its  "  august  "  quality,  and  its 
claim  to  acquire  whatever  it  found  desirable  for  its  power  or  its 
profit.  He  was  unable  to  understand  that  hb  philosophical 
plan*  for  the  moulding  of  mankind  could  meet  with  pardoned* 
opposition.   The  overweening  character  of  the  man  was  obvious 
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to  Frederick,  who,  after  thrir  first  interview  In  1769,  described 
him  15  •mbitKnn,  and  as  capable  of  setting  the  world  on  fire. 
The  French  oiiniitcr  Vergeanes,  who  met  Joseph  when  he  was 
travelling  incoinito  In  1777,  Judged  Ura  to  be  "  araUtiout  and 

dcqxMic." 

Until  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1780  Joseph  was  never  quite 
free  (o  follow  his  own  instincts.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
In  1765  he  became  emperor  and  was  made  co-regent  by  his 
mother  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  As  emperor  he  had  no  real 
power,  and  his  mother  was  resolved  that  neither  husband  nor 
son  should  ever  deprive  her  of  sovereign  control  in  her  hereditary 
dominions.  Joseph,  by  threatening  to  resign  his  place  as 
co-icgent,  could  induce  his  mother  to  abate  her  dislike  to 
rriigious  toleration.  He  could,  and  he  did,  place  a  great  strain 
on  her  patience  and  temper,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  and  the  Bavarian  War  of  1778,  but  in  the  last  resort 
the  empress  spoke  the  final  word.  During  these  wars  Joseph 
travelled  much,  fic  met  Frederick  the  Great  privately  at 
Ncisse  in  1760,  and  again  at  Mihrisch-Neustadt  in  1770.  On 
the  second  occasion  be  was  accompanied  by  Prince  Kaunita, 
whose  convenation  with  Frederick  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
staning-pmnt  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  To  this  and  to 
every  other  measure  which  promised  to  extend  the  dominions 
of  his  house  Joseph  gave  hearty  approval.  Thus  he  was  eager 
to  enforce  its  claim  on  Bavaria  upon  the  death  of  the  elector 
Maximilian  Jos^h  in  1777-  In  April  of  that  year  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  sister  the  queen  of  France  (sec  Maue  Antoinette), 
travelling  under  the  name  of  Count  Folkenstein.  He  was  well 
received,  and  much  flattered  by  the  encych^Medists,  but  his 
observations  led  him  to  predict  the  approaching  downfall  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  he  was  not  impressed  favourably  by 
the  army  or  navy.  In  1778  he  ownnianded  the  troops  collected 
to  oppose  Frederick,  who  supported  the  rival  claimant  to 
Bavaria.  Real  fighting  was  averted  by  the  unwillingness  of 
Frederick  to  embark  on  a  new  war  and  by  Maria  Theresa's 
determination  to  maintain  peace.  In  April  1780  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Catherine  of  Russia,  against  the  wish  of  his  mother. 

The  death  of  Maria  llieresa  on  the  37th  of  November  1780 
left  Joseph  free.  He  immediately  directed  his  government  on  a 
new  course,  full  speed  ahead.  He  proceeded  to  attempt  to 
realize  his  ideal  of  a  wise  despotism  acting  on  a  definite  system 
for  the  good  of  ail.  The  measures  of  emancipation  of  the 
peasantry  which  his  mother  had  begun  were  carried  on  by  him 
with  feverish  activity.  The  spread  of  education,  the  seculariza- 
tion of  church  lands,  the  reduction  of  the  religious  orders  and 
the  clergy  in  general  to  complete  submis^on  to  the  lay  slate, 
the  promotion  of  unity  by  the  compulsory  use  of  the  German 
lanpiage,  everything  which  from  the  point  tt  view  of  i8th- 
cenluiy  philosophy  appeared  "  reasonable "  was  undertaken 
M  once.  He  strove  for  administrative  unity  with  characteristic 
haste  to  reach  results  without  preparation.  His  anti-clerical 
innovations  induced  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  July 
1781.  Joseph  leoeived  the  pope  politely,  and  showed  himself  a 
good  Catholic,  but  refused  to  be  influenced.  So  many  inter- 
ferences  with  old  customs  began  to  produce  unrest  in  all  parts 
of  his  dominions.  Meanwhile  he  threw  himself  into  a  succession 
of  foreign  policies  all  aimed  at  aggrandisement,  and  all  equally 
calculated  to  offend  his  neighbours—all  taken  up  with  zeal,  and 
drtqiped  in  discouragement.  He  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  debarred  his  Flemish  subjects  from 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  when  he  was  opposed  by  France 
he  turned  to  other  Khemes  of  alliance  with  Russia  for  the 
partition  at  Turkey  and  Venke.  They  also  had  to  be  given  up 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  neighbours,  and  in  particular  of 
France.  Then  he  resumed  his  attempts  to  obtain  Bavaria— 
this  time  by  exchanging  it  for  Belgium— and  only  provoked  the 
formation  of  the  PUrsUnbutid  organized  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Finally  be  j<rined  Russia  in  an  attempt  to  pillage  Turkey.  It 
began  on  his  part  by  an  unsuccessful  and  discreditable  attempt 
to  surprise  Belgrade  in  time  of  peace,  and  was  followed  by  the 
ill-managed  campaign  of  1788.  He  acoftmpanicd  his  army,  but 
showed  no  capacity  for  war.   In  Nbvembec  be  relumed  to 
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Vienna  with  ruined  health,  and  during  1789  was  a  dying  man. 
The  concentration  of  his  troops  in  the  east  gave  the  malcontents 
of  Belgium  an  opportunity  to  revolt.  In  Hungary  the  nobles 
were  all  but  in  open  rebellion,  and  in  his  other  states  there 
were  peasant  risings,  and  a  revival  of  particularist  sentiments. 
Joseph  was  left  entirely  alone.  His  minister  Kaunitz  refused 
to  visit  his  sick-room,  and  did  not  see  him  for  two  years.  His 
brother  Leopold  remained  at  Ftorence.  M  last  Joseph,  worn 
out  and  broken-hearted,  recognized  that  his  aervanu  could  not, 
or  would  not,  carry  out  ha  plana.  On  the  joth  of  January  1 790 
he  formally  witbdtew  all  hit  reforms,  and  be  died  on  the  Mth 
of  February. 

Joseph  II.  was  twice  mairied,  first  to  bahella,  daughter  of 
Phih'p,  duke  of  Parma,  to  whom  he  was  attached.  After  her 
death  on  the  37th  of  November  1763,  a  political  marriage  was 
arranged  with  Josepha  (d.  1767},  daughter  of  Charles  Albert, 
elector  of  Bavaria  (the  emperor  Charles  VII.).  It  proved 
eatremely  unhappy.  Joseph  left  no  children,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Leop<rid  II. 

Many  volumes  of  the  emperor's  correspondence  have  been  pub- 
lished. Among  them  are  liana  Tkcresia  tmd  Joseph  II.  /Are 
Korrtipandau  samt  Briefett  Jetepks  an  uinen  Brudtr  Leopold 
(1867-1868);  Jo%epk  II.  und  UofM  vm  Toikana.  Ikr  Brief^cksa 

X8i-i7go  (187;);  Jotipk  II,  und  Katkarina  von  Rusttand.  Ikr 
irfaechitl  ( i  869) ;  and  ifaria  A  nbnntiu,  Jotepk  II.  mid  Lcepoid  II. 
Ikr  Briehpickstt  (1866);  all  edited  by  A.  Ritter  von  Ameth. 
Other  colkctions  are:  JouPk  II.,  Leopold  II.  mtf  KannilM.  Ikr 
Bnefvechid,  edited  by  A.  Beer  (1873);  Correspondamca  butma  4t 
rtmftrtw  Joseph  II.  avcc  son  ami,  le  comit  dt  Cobttut  tt  ton  frgmitr 
minulre.U  prince  d/rKaunilz.  edited  by  S.  Brunner  [1871); /om^//. 
und  Graf  Ludwig  CobenzJ,  Ikr  Briefwcksel,  edited  by  A.  BcCT  and 
J.  von  Ficiilcr  (1901):  and  the  Cefuime  Korresbondent  Jotepkt  11. 
mil  seiiwn  .Minister  in  den  OesltTreichischen  Nieaerlandrn,  Ferdinand 
Graf  TrisuUmannsdorff  ijSj-ijSq,  ediicd  by  H.  Schlitlcr  (1901). 
Among  the  Nvck  of  Joscpfi  m.-iy  be  meniioncd:  A.  J.  Cross- Hoffinger, 
GtitkukU  Josephs  II.  (1847);  C.  Paganel.  Hisloire  de  Joseph  It. 
(1843;  German  iranslalion  by  F,  Kohlcr,  1844};  H.  Meyncrt,  KaistT 
Jotepk. II.  (1862);  A.  Beer,  Joseph  II.  (1882);  A.  JiiEcr,  Kaiirr 
Joiepk  II.  und  Leopold  II.  (1867);  A.  Fournier,  Joseph  II.  (1885): 
and  I,  Wcndrinski,  Kaiser  Joseph  II,  (1880).  ThiTc  is  a  useiul 
small  volume  on  the  emperor  by  J.  Frant-k  Bright  (1897).  Other 
books  which  may  be  consullcd  arc:  C,  Wolf,  Das  Unlerriihlyuiestn  in 
OesUneUh  unler  Joseph  II.  (1880).  antl  OesUrreich  und  Pieussci 
1760-17^0  (iHUn).  A.  Wolf  antl  li,  von  ZwieJcncck-Siidonhoril,  Oesler- 
reich  uMer  .\{,ir:J  Thrrrsia.  Joseph  II.  und  Leopold  II.  (1882-1884); 
H.  Schliiu'r,  Die  Krf,ifrung  Josephs  II.  in  den  Oesierreichisthen 
Nitderlanden  (1900);  and  Piui  VI.  und  Joseph  II.  1781-1784  (1694): 
O.  Lonrn,- Joseph  II.  und  die  Btliische  Revolulion  (1863);  and 
L.  Delplacc,  Jost^  It.  a  la  rMiaion  brabaifOHne  (1890}. 

JOSEPH,  FATHER  (Fkam^ois  Leclerc  do  Tieublav) 
(1577-1638),  French  Capuchin  monk,  the  confidant  of  Richelieu, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Jean  Leclerc  du  Tremblay,  president  of 
the  chamber  of  requests  of  the  pariemeat  of  Paris,  SJid  of  Marie 
Motier  de  Lafayette.  As  a  b<^  be  received  a  careful  classical 
training,  and  in  1595  made  an  extended  journey  through  Italy, 
returning  to  lake  up  the  career  of  arms.  He  served  at  the  siege 
of  Amiens  in  1597,  and  then  accompanied  a  special  embassy  to 
London.  In  IS99  Baron  de  Mafflier,  by  wUch  name  be  was 
known  at  court,  renounced  the  world  and  entered  the  Capuchin 
monastery  of  Orieans.  He  embraced  the  reli^ous  life  with 
great  ardour,  and  became  a  noublc  preacher  and  reformer. 
In  1606  he  aided  Antoinette  d'Orlians,  a  nun  of  Fontevrault,  to 
found  the  reformed  order  of  the  FiUes  du  Calvaire,  and  wrote  a 
manual  of  devotion  for  the  nuns.  His  proselytizing  zeal  led  him 
to  send  missionaries  throughout  the  Huguenot  centres— he  had 
become  provincial  of  Touraine  in  1613.  He  entered  politics  at 
the  conferences  of  Loudun,  when,  as  the  confidant  of  the  queen 
and  the  papal  envoy,  he  opposed  the  Gallican  claims  advanced 
by  the  partement,  which  the  princes  were  upholding,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  them  of  the  schismatic  tendency  of  Galli- 
canbm.  In  i6i  1  he  began  those  personal  relations  with 
Richelieu  which  have  indissolubly  joined  in  history  and  legend 
the  cardinal  and  the  "  Eminence  grise,"  relations  which  research 
has  not  altogether  made  clear.  In  1617  the  monk  assisted  at 
the  siege  of  La  Rocfaelk,  A  purely  religious  reason  also  made 
him  Richelieu's  ally  against  the  Habsburgs.  He  had  a  dream  of 
arousing  Europe  to  another  crusade  ^^pst  ,-tliftTwjts,  and 
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bdievcd  that  the  home  of  Awtrta  w»  the  ofaitide  to  that 
univenai  European  peace  whfch  would  make  this  posiible.  Ai 

Richelieu's  agent,  therefore,  this  modem  Peter  the  Hermit 
mantnivred  at  ihedietof  Regensburg(  1630)  to  thwart  the  aggrei- 
aion  of  the  emperor,  and  then  advised  the  intervention  of 
CusUvin  Adolpbw,  reconciling  himieU  to  the  ue  of  Protestant 
armies  by  the  thcoiy  thai  one  poison  would  counteract  another. 
Thus  the  monk  became  a  war  minister  and,  though  malntsining 
a  personal  austerity  of  life,  gave  himself  up  to  diplomacy  and 
politics.  He  died  in  i6j8.  Just  as  the  cardinalate  was  to  be 
coaferred  upon  Mm.  The  story  that  Ricbdieu  visited  him 
when  00  hb  deathbed  and  roused  the  dying  man  by  the  words, 
"  Courage,  Father  Joseph,  we  have  won  Breisach,"  is  apocryphal. 
See  FaEniet,  Lt  Ptre  Josepk  ef  Riehdini  (1894),  a  wocfc  based 


niAy  have  been  in  iuvngthening  lUchelieu't  hands. 

JOSBPHIHB  (Mabie  Rose  Josephine  TASCREk  oe  la 
Pacerie)  (i763-t8r4},  empress  of  the  French,  was  bom  in 
the  idand  of  Martinique  on  the  »yd  of  June  1763,  being  the 
eldest  <rf  three  daughters  of  Joseph  Tascher  de  ta  Pagerie, 

lieutenant  of  artillery.  Her  beauty  and  pace,  though  of  a 
languid  Creole  style,  won  the  aiTections  of  the  young  ofhcer  the 
vicomtc  de  Beauharnats,  and,  after  some  family  complications, 
she  was  married  to  him.  Their  married  life  was  not  wholly 
happy,  the  frivolity  of  Josephine  occasioning  her  husband 
anxiety  and  jealousy.  Two  children,  Eugine  and  Hortense, 
were  the  fruit  of  the  union.  During  Josephine's  second  residence 
in  Martinique,  whither  she  proocded  to  tend  her  mother, 
occurred  the  fiiBt  troubles  with  the  slaves,  which  resulted  from 
the  predfritaie  acthm  of  the  constituent  assembly  in  cmandpat- 
ing  them.  She  returned  to  her  husband,  who  at  that  time 
entered  into  political  life  at  Paris.  Her  beauty  and  vivacity 
won  her  many  admirers  in  the  salons  of  the  capital.  As  the 
Revolution  ran  its  course  her  husband,  as  an  ex-noUe,  incurred 
the  suspiden  and  hostility  of  the  Jacobins;  and  his  ill-success 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army  on  the  Rhine  led  to  his  arrest  and 
execution.  Thereafter  Josephine  was  in  a  position  of  much 
perplexity  and  some  hardship,  but  the  friendship  of  Barras  and 
of  Madame  Taliicn,  to  both  of  whom  she  was  then  much  attached, 
brought  her  into  notice,  and  she  was  one  of  the  queens  of 
Parisian  society  in  the  year  1795,  when  Napoleon  Bon^uute's 
services  to  the  French  convention  in  scattering  the  malcontents 
of  the  capital  (13  Vendtoiaire,  or  October  5,  1795)  brought 
him  to  the  front.  There  b  a  suny  that  ahc  became  known  lo 
Napoleon  through  a  visit  paid  to  him  by  bet  son  Engine  in  order 
to  beg  hb  help  in  procuring  the  restoration  of  his  father's  sword, 
but  it  rests  on  slender  foundations.  In  any  case,  it  b  certain 
that  Bonaparte,  however  he  came  to  kruw  her,  was  speedily 
captivated  by  her  charms.  She,  on  her  side,  felt  very  little 
affection  for  the  thin,  impecunious  and  hrepressiblc  suitor;  but 
by  degrees  she  oune  to  acquiesce  in  the  thought  of  marriage, 
her  hesitationB,  It  b  said,  being  removed  by  the  influence  of 
Barras  and  by  the  nomination  ^  Bonaparte  to  the  cotmnand 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  civil  marriage  took  place  on  the 
Qth  of  March  1796,  two  days  before  the  bridegroom  set  out  for 
hb  command.  He  failed  to  induce  her  to  go  with  turn  to  Nice 
and  Italy. 

Bonaparte's  letleis  to  Josephine  during  the  campaign  reveal 
the  ardour  of  his  love,  while  she  rarely  answered  them.  As  he 
came  to  realiie  her  shallowness  and  frivolity  hb  passion  coded; 
but  at  the  time  when  he  resided  at  Monicbello  (near  Milan)  in 
1707  he  still  showed  great  regard  for  her.  During  his  absence 
in  Egypt  in  179S-17Q9,  her  relations  to  an  officer,  M.  Charies, 
were  most  compromising  ^  and  Bonaparte  on  his  return  thought 
of  divorcing  her.  Her  tears  and  the  entreaties  of  Eugine  and 
Hortense  availed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation;  and  during 
the  period  of  the  consulate  (1700-1804)  their  relations  were  on 
the  whole  happy,  though  Napoleon's  conduct  now  gave  hb 
consort  grave  cause  for  concern.  His  brothers  and  sisters  more 
than  once  begged  him  to  divorce  Josephine,  and  it  b  known  that, 


from  the  time  when  he  hceaoM  6iit  consul  for  Ufe  (August  i8h) 
with  large  powers  over  the  choice  of  a  successor.  Iw  kept  open 
the  alternative  of  a  divorce.  Josephine's  anxieties  increased 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  (May  18,  1804);  and  on 
the  1st  of  December  i8o4>  the  eve  of  the  coronation  at  Notre 
Dane,  she  gained  her  wish  that  she  should  be  married  anew  to 
Napoleon  with  religious  rites.  Despite  her  care,  the  emperor 
procured  the  omission  of  one  formality,  the  presence  of  the 
parish  priest;  but  at  the  coronation  scene  Josephine  appeared 
radiant  with  triumph  over  her  envious  relatives.  The  atvust 
maniMes  contracted  by  ber  children  Etigtae  and  Hbrtense 
seemed  to  est^illsh  her  position;  but  her  ceasden  extravagance 
and,  above  all,  the  impoaaibllity  that  she  should  bear  a  son 
strained  the  relations  between  Napoleon  and  Joscphirte.  She 
complained  of  hb  in6delities  and  growing  callous oess.  The  end 
came  In  sl^t  after  the  campaign  of  1B09,  when  Napoleon  caused 
the  announcement  to  be  mule  to  her  that  reasons  of  state 
compelled  him  to  divorce  her.  Despite  all  her  pleadings  he 
held  to  hb  resolve.  The  mou  was  made  of  the  slight  technical 
irregularity  at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  ttw  ist  of  December 
1804;  and  the  marriage  was  dedared  null  and  void. 

At  her  private  retreat.  La  Halmaison,  near  Fu'a,  which  she 
had  beautified  withcuriosand  rare  plants  and  flowers,  Josephine 
closed  her  life  in  dignified  retirement.  Napoleon  more  than  once 
came  to  consult  her  upon  mat  ten  in  which  he  valued  her  tact 
and  good  sense.  Her  health  declined  early  in  1814,  and  after 
hb  first  abdication  (April  11,  1814)  it  was  clear  tliat  her  cod 
was  not  far  off.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia,  then  in  Paris,  requested  an  interview 
with  her.  She  died  on  the  i4ih  of  Hay  1814.  Her  friends, 
Mme  de  lUmusat  and  otbcra,  pmnted  out  that  Itepoleon's 
good  fortune  dexrled  him  after  the  divorce;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  Austrian  marriage  clogged  him  In  several  ways. 
Josephine's  influence  was  used  on  behalf  of  peace  artd  moderatioa 
both  in  internal  and  in  foreign  aflaiis.  Thus  she  begged  Napoleon 
not  to  execute  the  due  d'EngUm  and  not  to  embroil  hinnclf  in 
Spanish  a&drs  in  1808. 

See  M.  A.  Le  Kormand,  Mtmriia  hittenaua  H  titrelt  it  jMiMmi 
(2  vob.,  1830}  i  LittnMit  N»pMa*i}ailplmu  (1833) :  I.  A.  Aubcnas. 
HtMl.  6t  I'imptrtatkt  JoUpkimt  (a  vob.,  18^1839}:  J,  Tuiqoan, 
L'lmphalnee  JoUphint  {a  vols.,  1895-1896):  F.  Masion.  Joifphimt 
(3  vids..  1899-1903):  Napelt»M't  Lettert  U  Jtiephm*  (iTq6-iSiit. 
transbted  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Hall  (1903).  Aho  the  Utmtin  i/ 
Mme.  de  Rtmuiat  and  ot  BauMet,  and  ?.  W.  Seinant.  Tht  Empnu 
Jeupkini  (1908).  (J.  Hu  R.) 

J0SBPH08,  PUVIUf  (c.  37-c.  95?),  Jewish  Ustorian  and 
miUtary  commander,  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  Caligula 
(37-38)-  Hb  father  belonged  to  one  of  the  noUesi  priestly 
families,  and  through  his  mother  he  claimed  descent  from  the 
Asmonaean  high  priest  Jonathan.  A  precocious  student  of  the 
Law,  he  mode  trial  of  the  three  sects  of  Judaism — Pharisees, 
Sadducecs  and  Essenes—before  he  reached  ihe  age  <ri  ninctcco. 
Then,  having  spent  three  years  in  the  desert  with  the  fkcrmit 
Banus,  who  was  presumably  on  Essene,  be  became  a  Pliarisee. 
In  64  he  went  to  Rome  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  some  priests, 
hb  friends,  whom  theprocuralor  Felix  had  sent  to  render  account 
to  Caesar  for  some  insignificant  (ddice.  Malting  friend  with 
Atityrus,  a  Jewish  actor,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Nero,  Josephut 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  empress  Poppaea  and  effected 
hb  purpose  by  her  help.  His  vbit  to  Rome  enabled  him  to 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Empire, 
when  he  expostulated  with  the  rcvdutionary  Jews  on  hb  return 
to  Palestine.  But  they  refused  to  Ibten;  and  he,  with  all  the 
Jews  who  did  not  fly  the  country,  was  dragged  into  the  great 
rebellion  of  66.  In  company  with  two  Other  priests,  Jos^hns 
was  sent  to  Galilee  under  orders  (he  says)  to  persuade  the  iU- 
affected  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the  Roman 
allegiance,  which  the  Jewish  aristocracy  had  not  yet  renounced. 
Having  sent  his  two  companions  back  to  Jerusalem,  be  organised 
the  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  his  province.  His  obvious  desire  to  preserve 
law  and  order  excited  the  hostility  of  John  of  Giscala,  who 
endeavoured  vainly  to  Ttmove  him  as  a  traitor  to,  the  Bational 
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cause  by  indtiDg  tbe  Galileuu  to  kDl  him  asd  by  penuading 
the  Sanhediin  at  JcniMlem  to  recall  him. 

In  the  ipring  of  67  the  Jewish  troops,  whom  Jocephui  bad 
diilica  BO  sedulously,  fled  before  the  Roman  forces  of  Ve^Msian 
and  Htus.  Me  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  reinforcements,  but  none 
came.  With  the  stragglers  who  remained,  he  held  a  stronghold 
against  the  Romans  by  dint  of  his  native  cunning,  and  finally, 
when  the  place  was  taken,  persuaded  forty  men,  who  shared 
his  hiding-place,  to  kill  one  another  in  turn  rather  than  commit 
suicide.  They  agreed  to  cast  lots,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
second  should  kill  the  Gist  and  so  on.  Josephus  providentially 
drew  the  last  lot  and  prevailed  upon  his  destined  victim  to  live. 
Their  companions  were  all  dead  in  accordance  with  the  compact; 
but  Jotephut  at  any  rate  survived  and-  surrendered.  Being  led 
before  Vespasian,  be  was  inspired  to  prophesy  that  Vespasian 
would  become  emperor.  In  consequence  of  the  prophecy  bia 
life  was  spared,  but  he  was  kept  close  prisoner  for  two  years. 
When  his  pnc^becy  was  fulfilled  he  was  Ubcrated,  assumed  the 
name  of  Flavius,  the  family  name  of  Vespasian,  and  accom- 
panied hb  patron  to  Alexandria.  There  be  took  another  wife, 
as  the  Jewess  allotted  him  by  Vespauan  after  the  fall  of  Caeaarea 
bad  forsaken  him,  and  returned  to  attend  Titus  and  to  act  as 
intermediary  between  him  and  the  Jews  who  still  held  Jenualem. 
His  efforts  in  this  ci4>acity  failed;  but  when  the  dty  vaa 
stormed  (70)  Htus  granted  him  whatever  boon  he  mi^t  ask. 
So  he  secured  the  lives  of  some  free  men  who  had  been  taken 
and  (by  the  gift  of  Titus)  certain  sacred  books.  After  this  he 
repaired  to  Rome  and  received  one  of  the  pensions,  which 
Veqnsian  (according  to  Suetonius)  was  the  first  to  bestow  upon 
Latin  and  Greek  writers.  He  was  also  made  a  Roman  citiaen 
and  received  an  estate  in  Judaea.  Thenceforward  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work  under  the  patronage  of  Vespasian,  Titus 
and  Domitian.  As  he  mentions  the  death  of  Agiippa  II.  it  is 
probable  that  he  lived  into  the  and  centuiy;  but  the  date  of 
Agrippa's  death  has  been  challenged  and,  if  bis  patron  Epaphro- 
ditui  may  be  identified  with  Nero's  freedman,  it  is  possible  that 
Josepbus  may  have  been  involved  in  his  fall  and  perished  under 
Domitian  in  95. 

WOKES.— I.  Tkt  Jtwisk  War  (Uvl  rot  -loHkusO  wMium),  the  oldest 
of  Joaephus'  extant  writings,  was  written  towards  the  end  of  Vespa- 
sian's reign  (69-79)  The  Aramaic  original  has  not  been  preserved; 
but  the  Creek  venion  was  prepared  by  Joacphua  hiroaeU  in  conjunc- 
tion with  competent  Greek  sctiolan.  Its  parpoae  In  all  probability 
was,  in  the  Gm  instance,  to  exhibit  to  the  Babylonian  Jews  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Rome  and  to  to  deter-them  from  repeating 
the  (utile  revolt  of  the  Jew*  of  Palestine.  Of  its  seven  books,  the 
fim  two  survey  t^e  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  AnticcL^i  Epiphanes  to  the  outbreak  of  wsr  in  6t,  and 
here  Joaephui  relies  upon  some  such  general  history  a*  tnat  of 
Jk'icoUui  of  Damaacua.  The  rest  deals  with  the  events  of  the  war 
(67-73)  which  fell  more  or  less  within  hisown  knowledge.  Vesusian, 
Titus  and  Agripp*  II.  testified  (he  tell*  us)  to  his  accuracy.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Zealots  would  probably  have  protested  against  his 
pro- Roman  prcjudkcs. 

a.  Tht  JemiM  AniiqnUiei  ('lovt*Mt'Afix'"'f'"M  ^^f^vn  \ntmMy 
books  the  biatory  of  the  Jews  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  w«r  with  Rome.  It  was  finished  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Domitian  (S3)-  Its  purpose  was  to  glorify  the  Jewish  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  world.  In  the  tart  covered  by  the  books 
of  the  Bible  Josepbus  follows  them,  and  itiit  mainly,  if  not  entirely 
as  tbey  are  translated  into  Greeic  by  the  Seventy  (the  Septuagint 
version).  Being  a  Pharisee,  he  sometimes  introduces  traditioni 
of  the  Elders,  which  are  cither  inference*  from,  or  embroideries  of, 
the  biblical  narrative-  Sometimes,  also,  he  give*  proof  of  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  supplement*  hi*  scripturxl  authorities, 
which  include  I  Esdias,  from  |i:nei>l  Greek  hiatories.  For  the  later 
period  he  uses  the  Creek  Esther,  with  its  addition*,  i  Maccabees, 
Polybiui,  Strabo  and  Nicobu*  of  IJamascus.  But  toward*  the  end 
be  confeaaes  that  he  ha*  grown  weary  of  hii  talk,  arid  hi*  hUtory 
becomes  meagre.  The  work  contains  accounts  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus,  woich  may  account  for  the  fact  that  Josephui'  writings 
were  rcscoed  from  oblivion  by  the  Christians.  But  the  description 
of  Jesus  a*  "  a  wise  man,  if  indeed  one  should  call  him  a  man.  can 
hardly  be  genuine,  and  thea**ertion  "this  wai  the  Christ "  is  equally 
doubtful,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  Greek  word  Ckriitci  had  be- 
come technical  in  the  sense  of  fslse-Christ  or  false-prophet  among 
Don -Christian  Jews. 

3.  Joaephus  wrote  a  narrative  of  hia  own  Life  in  order  to  defend 
himmlf  against  the  accusation  brought  by  his  enemy  Justus  of 
Tiberias  to  the  effect  that  he  had  really  been  the  cause  of  the  Jewish 


rebcnion.    In  his  defence  Joaephus  deinrta  from  the  facts  a*  narrated 

in  the  Jeaitk  Wbt  and  represents  himself  as  a  partisan  of  Rome 
and,  therefore,  as  a  traitor  to  his  own  people  from  the  beginning. 

4.  The  two  boolc*  Agaimi  Apion  arc  a  defence  or  apology  directed 
ualnit  current  miirc presentations  of  the  Jews.  Earlier  titles  are 
CmutrntnilluAitlioiiityoflkeJetiiitxAtairis:  UuCrttki.  Apion  waa 
the  leader  of  the  Aicundrine  embassy  whJ'-h  opposed  Philo  and  his 
companion*  when  they  appeared  in  bet.  ■  ihc  Al.  y.indrint-  Jca's 
before  Caligula.  The  defence  which  J  .--i  piiui  puis  ic-rv.ard  ha^  a 
permanent  value  and  shows  him  at  his  liost. 

The  Greek  tew  of  Joaephus'  works  has  been  edited  with  fullcolli^- 
tion  of  different  readings  by  B.  Niese  (Berlin,  1SS7-1895).  The 
Teuboer  test  by  Nabcritbaaed  on  this.  The  translation  into  Entilish 
of  W.  Whiston  ha*  t>een  (superficially)  nviaed  by  A.  R.  Shi1<eto 
(188^1890).  SchOrer  (ffutoy  rf  Uu  Jcu-ish  Pcoplt)  gives  a  full 
bibliogiaphy.  Q.  H.  A.  H.) 

JOmBKAII,  a  small  province  of  Penta  covering  abotit  1000 
sq.  m.  tfsp.  about  500a  It  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£i3eo,  and  is  held  in  fief  by  the  family  of  Bahram  Mirza,  Muiu 
ed  Dowleh  (d.  i88s).  Its  chief  town  and  the  residence  of  the 
governor  used  to  be  Joobeluui-Kali,  a  targe  village  with  fine 
gardens,  formerly  famous  for  its  carpets  (kaii),  but  now  the  chief 
place  ia  Maimch,  a  little  dty  with  a  population  of  1500,  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  6670  ft.,  about  63  m.  from  Isfahan  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  and  13  m.  iouth-we«  of  Joshekan-Kali. 

iOSHQA,  BOOK  OF,  the  sixth  book  of  the  (»d  Testament, 
and  the  first  of  the  group  known  as  the  "  Former  Prophets." 
It  takea  its  name  from  Joshua*  the  son  of  NOn,  an  Ephraimite 
who,  on  the  death  of  Moses,  assumed  the  leadership  to  which  be 
bad  previously  been  designated  by  his  chief  (Deut.  xxxi.  14  seq., 
33),  and  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Comum.  The 
book  differs  from  the  Pentateuch  or  Torah  in  the  absence  of 
legal  matter,  and  in  its  Intimate  connexion  with  the  narrative 
in  the  books  which  follow.  It  is,  however,  the  proper  sequel 
to  the  origins  of  the  people  as  related  in  Genesis,  to  the  exodus 
of  the  Israelite  tribes  from  Egypt,  and  their  jouroeyings  in  the 
wilderness.  On  these  and  also  00  literary  grounds  it  b  oflea 
convenient  to  class  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible  as  a  unit 
under  the  term  "  Hcxateuch."  For  an  exhaustive  detailed 
study  has  revealed  many  signs  of  diversity  of  authorship  which 
combine  to  show  that  Uie  book  is  due  to  the  incorporation  of 
older  material  in  two  main  redactions;  one  deeply  imbued  with 
the  language  and  thought  of  Deuteronomy  itself  (D),  the  other 
of  the  post-exilic  priestly  circle  (P)  which  gave  the  Pentateuch 
its  present  form.  That  the  older  sources  (which  often  prove 
to  be  composite)  are  actually  identical  with  the  Yahwist  or 
Judaean  (J)  and  the  Elohist  or  Ephraimite  (E)  narratives  (on 
which  see  GCNCSls)  is  not  improbable,  though,  especially  as 
regards  the  former,  still  very  uncertain.  In  general  the  literary 
problems  are  exceedingly  intricate,  and  no  attempt  can  be  made 
here  to  deal  with  them  as  fully  as  they  deserve. 

The  Inwion. — The  book  falls  naturally  into  two  main  parts, 
of  which  the  first,  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  (i.-xii.)  is  mainly  due  to  Deuteronomic  comptlen. 
It  opens  with  the  prqwations  for  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  capture  of  the  powerful  dty  Jericho.  Ai,  near  Bethel,  ia 
taken  after  a  temporary  repulse,  and  Joshua  proceeds  to  erect 
an  altar  upon  Mt  Ebal  (north  of  Shecbem).  For  the  fullness 
with  which  the  events  are  recorded  the  writers  were  probably 
indebted  to  local  stories. 

The  Israelites  are  at  Abet-Shtttim  (already  reached  In  Num.  xxv.  i). 
Moses  is  dead,  and  Joshua  enters  upon  his  task  with  the  help  of 
the  Transjordanic  tribes  who  have  already  received  their  territory 
The  narrative  if  of  the  later  prophetic  stamp  (D;  cf.  Deut.  iii. 
lS-23,  )u.  14,  where  Moses  is  the  speaker;  xxxi.  1-8),  but  may  be 
based  upon  an  earlier  and  shorter  record  (E;  m.  ■  seq.,  to,  lis). 


■Heb.  JiMskOa;  later  JlskOa;  Cr.  T^irwf.  whence  "lesus" 
in  the  A.V.  of  Heb.  iv.  8;  another  form  of  the  name  u  Hoshea 
(Num.  xiii.  8,  16).  The  name  may  mean  "  yah(n'eh)  is  wealth,  or 
is  (our)  war-cry,  or  saves."    The  only  extra- biblical  notice  of 

ioshua  is  the  inscription  of  more  than  doubtful  genuineness  given 
y  Procopius  (Vand.  a.  30),  and  mentioned  also  by  Moses  of  Chorene 
{Hilt.  Arm.  i.  18).  It  is  said  to  have  stood  at  Tingij  in  Mauretania, 
and  to  have  borne  that  those  who  erected  it  had  Hcd  before  'l^ti^ 
i  Xi/cT^t.     For  the  medieval  Sarnaritan  Book  of  Joshua,  see  T, 

ijynboll.  Chronicum  SamarHanum  (1646);  J.  A.  Montgomery, 
lu  SaMoHtani  (1907),  pp.  301  sqq. 
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Of  the  muawn  of  the  ipies  to  Jericho,  two  ventotn  were  camnt 
(duplicatet  ii.  3,  is,  i8i  >.  15  aeq.  brealn  the  connexion  between  1*. 
13  and  IB,  but  u  resumed  in  t».  33-94) ;  D'l  addition  is  to  be  recog- 
niied  in  ii.  96-11.  The  incideat  occupia  at  ka«t  (our  days,  but  the 
maio  nartative  reckona  three  day*  between  L  11  and  iiL  3.  Nut 
follow  the  pamge  of  the  Jordan  (commemorated  by  the  enction  irf 
twelve  Konea),  the  encampment  at  Gilgal,  and  tbe'obeervance  of  the 
rite  of  drcumciHon  and  of  the  paMOver  QiL-^.).  TbeoompUcated 
aamtive  in  iiL4v.  ia  of  oompoahe  origin  (conlnat  iiL  17  with  iv. 
~~  I.,  19:  iv.  3,  8  witbff.  9, 3o:andd.  iiL  t3  with  the  niperfluoua 
^  ^   AainiL,  Dhaa«in(Afied  (iiL -"^  -  -  —  ■- 


iv.sr&c.}.  Asm  iL,  Dhaa  nmrmficd  (iiL at.  7,  tob.  iv.  9-100,  13. 
14;  more  prominently  in  iv.  3l-v.  i,  v.  4-8),  ana  Mbaeqncatly  P  (or 
a  Mad  aion  to  P)  bai  worked  over  the  whole  ^  4,  note  the  number 
UMltlMprohilntion,cf.Num.L5i:it)-8,isaeq.;iv.  13, 19:v.  lo-ii). 
Circamdiioii,  almdy  familiar  from  Eaod.  iv.  36,  Deu^  x.  16,  ii  here 


the  "fepronch  of  1£npt"  (*.9}>  hut  iv.  30  nitscats  a  different 
oi^B>  ^  *^  Mcr^MoOBHcirde  (cf.  Indfe*  Ul.  19,  R.V.  marg.)- 
An  older  account  of  the  divine  oommiMioa  to  Jothua  appean  in  the 
archaic  pamage  v.  13-15  (cf.  Moaea  tn  Esod.  iii.}.  Fuuon  of  lourcea 
b  obvioua  in  the  itory  of  the  fall  of  Jericho  (conttast  vi.  5  and  ». 
■o,  ft.  91  wid  34,  •*.  32  and  3^) ;  accmding  to  one  (E  ?)  the  praple 
match  Mven  time*  round  the  aty  on  one  day,  the  ark  and  the  prieata 
occupying  a  prominent  poution  (vi.  4-4, 7^,  la  ae^,  i6a,  3o  [part], 
33-341;  hut  in  the  other  they  march  every  day  Tor  aeven  days. 
Both  here  and  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  Septuagtnt  has  aevetal 
vaiiationa  and  oroisaions,  due  either  to  an  (uaaucce«ful)  attempt 
to  simplify  the  present  difficulties,  or  to  the  use  ai  another  recension. 
The  curse  pronounced  bv  Joshua  upon  the  destroyed  city  of  Jericho 
(vi.  36}  should  be  associated  with  an  incident  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
which  IS  acquainted  with  the  story  (i  Kings  xvl.  3^) ;  the  dty,  how- 
ever, reappears  in  Joshua  xtfiiL  ai:  a  Sam.  x.  5.  Achan'a  sacrilege, 
the  cause  al  the  repulse  at  Ai  and  of  the  naming  of  the  valley  of 
Achor  (yii.),  is  intniduced  by  vi.  18  seti.,  34^,  and,  as  its  spirit  (hows, 
b  of  rdatively  later  date.  It  contains  aome  prolnble  traces  of  D 
(in  vii.  5, 7,  II  seq.,  15,  35)and  PQnts.  1, 18, 34Beq.).  The  capture 
of  Ai  has  marks  of  the  same  dual  origin  as  the  preceding  chapten 
(cf.  viii.  3a  irith  10,  and  contrast  viii.  3-9  with  •.  13 :  se,  5-7  with 
18,  36;  V.  19  with  38).  The  general  resemblance  between  chs. 
v^-viii.  and  the  war  with  Benjamin  (Judges  jo.)  should  be  noticed. 

Conqiiesls  in  PaUiltHe.'-'Tbt  erection  of  the  altar,  not  at  the 
scene  of  battle  (cf.  i  Sam.  xiv.  35)  but  on  Ht  Ebal  (viii.  30-35, 
D),  presupposes  the  conquest  of  central  Palestine  and  the 
removal  of  the  ark  from  Gilgal.  These,  however,  are  not 
narrated,  and,  unleu  aome  account  of  them  has  been  replaced  by 
the  present  passage,  this  portion  of  the  conquest  was  ignored. 
Possibly  the  passage  is  not  in  its  original  position:  in  the 
Septuagint  it  appears  after  ix.  a,  whQe  Josephus  (Anl.  v.  i,  19) 
and  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshu*  read  it  bdore  ch.  xiii.; 
DiUmann,  however,  would  place  it  after  xi.  33.  The  capture 
of  Jericho  and  Ai  is  followed  by  the  successful  stratagem  of 
the  Gibeonites  to  make  peace  with  Israel  (ix.).  Thb  involves 
them  in  a  war  with  the  southern  Canaanites;  Joshua  intervenes 
and  obtains  a  crowning  victory  (x.).  The  camp  is  still  at  Gilgal. 
A  similar  conquest  of  the  northern  Canaanites  follows  (xl.),  and 
the  first  part  of  the  book  concludes  with  a  summaiy  of  the 
lesults  of  the  luaelite  invasion  (xii.). 

No  tatislhctory  exphination  of  viii.  30-3S  has  been  found,  yet  iici 
■eq.  seems  to  show  that  it  was  the  prelude  to  the  Canaanite  ware. 
In  contrast  to  the  absence  i>f  any  reference  to  the  occupation  of 
central  Palestine,  the  conquest  of  the  south  was  current  in  several 
divergent  traditions.  Two  records  are  blended  in  ix. ;  one  namtc* 
die  covenant  with  the  Gibeonites,  the  other  that  with  the  Hivites 
(properly  Hiwites) ;  and  in  the  latter  Jtwhua  has  no  place  (t«.  4  seq., 
M,  7,  11-14,  Sec),  The  former  has  additions  by  D  (fv.  96,  to,  34 
•eq.;  and  by  P  («.  IJ  last  clause,  17-31};  the  btter,  m  accordance 
with  the  legislation  S  its  day  (posterior  to  Eiek.  xliv.  6  iqq.),  does 
notallowtneCibeonitestomiaiMertotbetempleoraltar,  but  merely 
to  the  "  congreption,"  a  characteristic  post-exilic  term  (contrast 
I*.  31  and  33;  and  on  37  see  Sept.  and  commentaries}.  The  story 
of  the  covenant  conflicta  irith  the  notice  that  Giheon  was  still  an 
Independent  Canaanite  dty  in  David's  time  (3  Sam.  xxL  3).  The 
defeat  of  the  soutbem  coalitioa  b  based,  as  the  doublets  show,  upon 
t«ro  sources;  the  war  arises  from  two  causes  (vennance  upon  the 
Gibeonites,  and  the  attempt  to  overthrow  Israel),  and  OMKluaes  with 
a  twofold  victory:  in  x.  16-34  the  kings  are  pursued  to  Maklccdah 
and  slain,  in  v.  tl  they  are  smitten  1^  a  great  hailstorm  in  their 
Right  to  Asekab  (cf.  t  Sam.  vii.  10,  xiv.  15,  In  the  same  dutrict). 
Redactional  links  have  been  added,  apparently  by  D,  to  whom  u 
pos^ly  due  the  stania  quoMd  froip  the  Dook  m  Jashar  (•.  la  aeq.), 
a  poetical  address  to  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  natim  of  a  pnycr 
or  spell  for  their  aid  (cf.  Judges  v.  30,  and  see  Ecdus.  xIvL  4).  The 


literal  interpretation  of  thbpictiiresquequotatiDa  has  been  intueoeed 
by  the  praaic  comments  at  the  end  of  s^  13  and  beglniiing  of  14. 
Vcrae  15.  which  closes  the  aoceuat,  aatidntes  s.  43;  the  Septnapwt 
omite  both.  The  genenlbiiig  hamtive  U>  >S-^UIi  wUch  a  due  to 
D  in  iu  present  form,  b  partly  based  upw  old  matter  {s.g.  the 
capture  of  Makkedah),  but  b  Incoosutent  with  what  pracedes 
{*.  37,  see  a.  33  aqq.)  and  follow*  (capture  of  DelMr,  •,  tS  acq.,  see 
xv.i5:IudKesi.  II).  The  description  of  the  conquest  of  the  oortbera 
C^naamtea  b  very  similar  to  that  of  the  south.  The  main  pan  ii 
from  an  older  source  bd.  l.  4-9:  see  DaaoaAM),  the  ampMcatioaa 
(s.  3  seq.)  are  due  to  [i,aa  also  are  the  summary  (w.  10-^3,  cf.  «}rb 
of  X.  38-43},  and  the  enumentk»  of  the  total  results  of  the  iBTasna 
(xiL)i  which  iodudes  names  not  previously  mentioned. 

Divisim  of  Ike  Land. — The  result  of  the  events  narrated  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book  is  to  ascribe  the  entire  subjugation  of  Canaan 
to  Joshua,  whose  centre  was  at  (MlpU  (x.  15,  43).  He  b  now 
"  old  and  advanced  in  years, "  and  althou^  mu^  outlying  land 
remained  to  be  possewed,  he  b  instructed  to  divide  the  con- 
quered districts  among  the  western  tribes  (xiiL  i  sqq.).  This 
u  detailed  at  length  in  the  second  part  of  the  book.  With  the 
completion  of  the  division  Us  mbslon  is  accompUshcd.  Ths 
main  body  Of  thii  part  (xQI.  15-xIv.  5;  xv.-zrii.;  xviiL  ii-xxL 
43;  xxii.7-34}  is  in  its  present  form  almost  entirely  due  to  P. 

In  regard  to  details,  xUL  7-6  (now  D}  eiprenei  the  view  that  the 
conquest  was  incomplete,  and  numbers  districts  chiefly  in  the 
aouth-weat  and  in  the  Lebanon.  Two  aouices  deal  with  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  cast  Jordan  tribes  in  terms  wluch  are — (■)  general  (xm. 
8-13.  D),and  (()  precise  (sK  15-33,  P).  The  btKr  stands  becwcea 
the  duplicate  paaaages  xiiL  14  and  33  aeq.  (see  the  SeptJ.  With 
the  interest  Uken  in  these  tribes,  d.  for  (a)  i.  i3-t8;  Dent.  DL  I3-M, 
and  thesequd  in  Joahuaxxii.  i-6:andfor(b)xxii.9seq.:Nuia.xxiiL 
P's  account  of  the  division  open*  with  an  introductory  notice  of  the 
manner  in  which  Eleaxar  the  priest  and  Joshua  (note  the  order) 

frepare  to  complete  the  work  which  Moses  had  begun  (xiv.  i-j). 
t  opens  with  Judah,  its  borders  (xv.  i-ii)  and  dues  (*«.  30-6a), 
and  continues  with  the  two  Joaieph  tribe*,  E_phraim  (xvL  4-9. 
contrast  details  in  m.  1-3)  and  Manasseh  fxvu.  i~io,  cf.  Nun. 
xxvi.  30-33,  xxvii.  i-ii ;  P).  There  b  now  a  break  in  the  nanative 
(xviii.  3-10,  source  uncertain);  seven  tribes  have  not  yet  received 
an  inheritance,  and  Joahua  (alone}  encourages  them  to  send  three 
'men  from  each  tribe  to  walk  through  the  land — excluding  the  terri- 
tory of  judah  and  JoMph — and  to  oring  a  description  of  it  to  him, 
after  which  he  divides  it  among  them  by  lot.  P '  now  rcsuma 
with  an  account  of  the  border*  and  cities  of  Benjamin  (xvuL  11-38), 
Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  As  her,  Naphtali  and  Dan  {tax.',  00  •.  a, 
see  below) ;  and,  after  the  tubacription  (xix.  51],  condudea  with  the 
ini.'il  iji'>n  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xx.,  cf.  Num.  xxxv.),  and  of  the 
Levitt cities  (xxi.,  contrast  the  earlier  brief  noticCj  xiiL  14,  33}. 
Chapu'rxK.,beloB8inKtothe  Predaction,  has  certain  points  of  contact 
with  Dcut.  xix.  which,  it  ia  very  important  to  observe,  arc  wanting 
in  the  Septuagint;  and  xxi.  4]3-4S  doses  D's  account  of  the  divisioa, 
and  in  the  Septuagint  contain*  matter  most  of  which  b  now  given 
by  Pin  xix. 49 aeq.  TwonanaiivcsdeKribcthedismissalof  thetrana- 

JordanictribcsBlter  their  co-operation  in  thecoiMueit,  vis.  xxii.  i-4 
D),  and  xxiL  9  seq.  (P) ;  cf .  above,  on  xiii.  8  aeq.  P,  with  ihedescrip. 
tbnoftheeractionof  tMaltar(f.34,GiIead  ?;d.  Gen.xxxL47aeq.), 
is  apparently  a  late  le-writi^  of  some  now  obscure  inddent  to 
empnaxiie  the  unity  of  wonfaip.  P's  account  of  the  dtatrBtatioa  of 
land  among  the  mK*  itad  a  haQ  trSata  by  Eleasar  and  Joshua  (from 
xiv.  i-s  to  xix.  51}  appears  to  have  been  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
Num.  xxxlv.  (P).  The  scene,  according  to  xviii.  1,  is  Shitoh,  and 
thU  verse,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  context,  should  apoaiently 
precede  P's  narrative  in  xiv.  1.  But  of  the  occupation  of  Shiloh. 
the  famous  Ephraimite  sanctuary  and  the  seat  of  the  ark,  we  have 
no  information.  The  older  source,  however,  presuppoaes  that 
Judah  and  the  two  Joseph  tribes  have  acquired  their  taritoty: 
the  remaining  aeven  are  blamed  for  thdr  indiSefencc  (xvtiL  >-ia. 
•ee  above),  and  receive  thetr  lot  conjointly  at  the  camp  at  StiML 
But  if  the  location  U  an  attempt  to  narmonlce  with  xviiL  I,  Ctlfst 
should  probably  be  restored.  The  section  xviiL  3-10  h  followed 
by  xxi.  43  aeq.  (abovej,  and  may  have  been  preceded  or^ially  by 
x)iL  I,  7  (where  read:  inheritance  for  the  team  tribes);  in  us  present 
form  It  appears  to  be  due  to  D.  Another  account  of  the  ezploita 
of  Judah  and  Joseph  can  be  traced  here  and  there;  «.g.  in  xiv.  fr-is 
(where  Caleb  receivea  Hebron  as  his  inheriunce  and  the  "Una 
had  rest  from  war  "},  and  xvii.  14-18  (where  Joseph  receives  so 
additional  tot);  but  where  these  traditions  have  not  been  worked 
into  later  narratives,  they  exist  only  in  fragmentary  form  and  are 
chiefly  recognizable  by  ineir  standpdnt.  They  are  characterised 
by  the  view  that  the  conquest  was  only  a  partial  one.  and  one  which 
waa  neither  the  work  of  a  single  man  nor  at  his  iostisation,  but  doc 


I  Traces  of  composite  material  may  be  lecngnlied — (a)  where,  ia 
place  of  boundaries,  P  has  given  Ibts  of  dlies  which  appear  to  be 
Uken  from  other  sources  (cf.  the  instnictioas  to  xviiL  9),  and  (k)  ia 
the  double  headings  Uce  Addis,  TU  U*zaUutk,  L  ajo,  note  t ,  and  tha 
commentaries). 
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CKtlfdy  to  individwi  or  tribal  ■chkvftumtt.  TUt  view  can  be 
tneed  in  xiiL  13,  >v.  63  (cf.  the  p*raDd  Judge*  L  xi  h  coatnst  to 
•;S),»pL  lo(Jiii]gnk39j,»iL  tl-tj  U>Ml|csLa7Nq.).uidintbe 
fcferacM  to  aciMnte  tmid  or  fuuly  nqwlta:  xr.  m  47 

<d.  JudgwL  34  Mil-.  wUL). 

TWO  closns  uldreua  are  aacribed  to  Joshna,  one  an  eiboita* 
tioo  timllar  to  the  homilies  in  Mcondaiy  portiona  of  Deuteronomy 
(ixiiL;  d.  Momb  In  Dcul.  nviii.  aeq.,  and  Samnel'a  hat  addraa 
m  I  Sim.  lii.),  which  virtually  cacludea  the  other  (xxiv.),  where 
Joahu  anenbles  the  tribes  at  SheGbem  ^hiloh,  bt  the  Septua- 
pnt)  and  pasica  under  review  the  hiitory  of  Iiracl  from  the 
dq*  of  beathenism  (before  Abraham  was  brought  into  Canaan) 
dvwD  thiou^  the  opprevtoB  in  Egypt,  the  enduB,  the  conquest 
b  East  Jordan  and  the  occupation  111  Canau.  A  few  otherwise 
nknown  details  are  to  be  found  (zxiv.  3,  it  seq.  14).  The 
address  (iriuch  is  extremely  Important  for  iu  reprMcaution  of 
the  reli^us  conditions)  is  made  the  occasion  for  a  solemn 
covenant  whereby  the  ftopie  agree  to  cleave  to  Yafaweh  alone. 
TUaiseomnieniontedbsr  the  erection  of  a  atoM  under  the  oak 
by  the  sanctuary  of  Yahweh  (for  the  tree  with  iU  sacred  pilUr, 
see  Gen.  cuv.  4:  Judges  !x.  6).  The  people  are  then  dismissed, 
and  the  book  closes  in  ordinary  narrative  style  with  the  death  of 
Joshna  and  his  burial  in  bis  inheritance  at  Timnatb-aemb  in 
Ht  Ephrain  (cf.  m.  49  seq.);  the  bwial  of  Joseph  in  Shecbem; 
and  the  death  and  burial  of  Elcanr  the  son  4rf  Aaian  fai  the 
"  hiU  of  Phioehas." 

Chapter  xxiv.  pmuppoees  the  complete  iubjKtloo  of  the  Canaan- 
hca  and  ii  of  a  late  prophetic  Mam|k  Some  Hgna  of  aiiiplIScatioa 
((.f-  1 1^*  '3'  3' )  aiigSMt  that  it  waa  inaertedlw  a  Oeutcronoraic 
iMnd,  evidently  dutioct  from  the  author  of  xnii.  But  cbewhere 
ibcTV  are  traces  of  lecoodary  Deuterooomic  expannon  and  of  Internal 
incoagTMitie*  Id  Deuteronomk  nairativee;  contrast  xiv.  6-1 5  with 
Joshua's  enerminatkm  of  the  "  Anakim  "  in  ».  11  leq.;  the  use  of 
this  name  with  the  "  I>hillttiacs  "  of  xiH.  a  (aee  Philistihis).  or  the 
coaqoeiti  in  xL  i6-a3  with  the  name*  m  x.  36-43.  All  these 
are  now  due  to  D;  but  not  only  is  Deuteronomy  itttlf 


aMBpoHte,  a  twotM  redaction  an  be  tnced  in  Judra.  Samud  and 
Kings,  thus  involving  the  deeper  Ikeraty  nrOMems  01  Jodiua  with 
the  UMorical  books  «nemlly.i  Both  Joahnn  niiL  tad  mdv.  am 
dosdy  Goanectcd  with  the  vety  comi^tod  latradnctkM  to  the 
era  of  the  "  jn^ea  "  in  Judges  il.  6  sen-,  and  IL  6-0  actually  resume 
loaboa  XBv.  »  sqq..  wnik  the  SeMuagint  appends  to  the  ckae  of 
ifldraatbebcpnningaftbestoryofEhudOudnaiiL  13  seq.}.  Both 
JiK%es  L-iLj  and  c&p.  xviL-ni.  areof  poM-Muteronomic  insertion, 
and  they  represent  conditions  analogous  to  the  older  notices  imbedded 
in  ttte  uter  work  of  P  nodges  L  31,  xix.  lo-ta,  d.  Jodiua  zv.  63; 
we  JuDOU  ad  fin.).  Moreover,  P  in  its  tnm  anows  eUewbere 
d^wte  indications  of  different  periods  and  lUndpoints,  and  tite  8nkl 
state  d  the  book  at  a  bte  age  is  shown  by  the  presence  d  Dentcro- 
nomkcleascnU  in  Joshna  XX.,  not  found  in  tkeSeptBsgint,and  Iqr  the 
aumerons  and  often  striking  lendingB  which  th«  bttcr  icccuina 
pcaents. 

r«fw  d  Ike  BmH.— He  value  of  the  book  of  Joshua  Is 
prtmari^  rdi^ous;  its  fervency.  Its  conviction  of  the  destiny  of 
Isnel  and  iu  inculcation  of  the  unity  and  greatness  of  the  God 
o(  land  ^ve  czprcsuon  to  the  {riiilosc^y  of  Israelite  historians. 
As  an  historical  record  its  value  must  depend  upon  a  careful 
critkisoi  of  Its  contents  In  the  light  of  biblical  history  and 
external  information.  Its  description  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
comes  from  an  age  when  the  event  was  a  shadow  of  the  past. 
It  is  an  ideal  view  of  the  nuuwr  in  whkh  a  divinely  appointed 
leader  (aided  a  united  pcoide  into  the  promised  land  of  thdr 
ancestors,  and,  after  a  few  brief  wars  of  extermination  (z.-xii.), 
died  leaving  the  people  in  quiet  possession  of  their  new  inherit- 
ance (xi.  as;  xxL  44  seq.;  xxiil.  1).*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
earlier  Inhi^tants  were  not  finally  subjugated  until  Sdomon's 
rdgn  (t  Kings  ix.  m);  Jerusalem  was  ukcn  by  David  from  the 
Jebusita  (a  Saa.  v.);  and  several  dtes  In  iu  neighbourbood, 
togctber  with  ImporUnt  fortresses  like  Gezcr,  Megiddo  and 
Taanacb,  were  not  held  1^  Israd  at  the  first.   There  are  traces 

■  The  dose  relation  between  what  may  be  called  the  Dentcnmomk 
hist  cry  (Joahua-ICings)  and  its  introduction  (the  legal  book  d 
Deuteronomy)  Independcnttir  show  the  difficulty  d  supporting  the 
traditional  cbte  ascribed  to  the  laiur. 

•G.  F.  HooR  (Swy.  M..  ooL  sfioS,  note  3)  dnws Mtentfam  to 
the  inalnctivn  poialMfttmiikd  by  the  GrcA  legends  d  the  Dorian 
invuion  d  the  Prioponoesus  (the  "return"  d  the  Heradridae^ 
tba  partMaa  d  the  laKl  by  lot,  ftc). 
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of  other  conflicting  tnditions  reprinting  Independent  tribal 
efforU  which  wen  not  successful,  and  the  Israelites  are  even  said 
to  live  in  the  midst  d  Canaanites,  intermarrying  with  tbem  and 
adopting  their  cult  (Judges  i.~iii.  6).  From  a  careful  consider- 
ation d  all  the  evidence,  both  Internal  and  external,  biblical 
scholars  are  now  almost  unanimous  that  the  more  finished  picture 
d  the  Israelite  invashm  and  settlement  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  historical  record  for  the  age.  It  accords  with  this  that  the 
elabotate  trfbal-lisU  nnd  boundaries  prove  to  be  d  (reater 
value  for  the  geognqtby  than  for  the  history  of  Palestine,  and 
the  aUenqtU  to  use  then  as  evidence  for  the  cariy  bistoty  d 
Israd  have  Involved  munetons  additional  difficulties  and 
confusion.* 

The  book  d  Joshua  has  ascribed  to  oi>e  nan  oonqueau  which 
are  not  coofirincd  by  subaeipient  history.  The  capture  d 
Bethel,  implied.rBther  than  described  in  Joshua  viU.,  is  elsewhere 
the  work  d  the  Joseph  tribes  (Judges  Lis  sqq.,  d.  features  in  the 
conquest  of  Jericho,  Joshua  vi.  3^.  Joshua'a  victory  in  north 
Palestine  has  iu  parallel  in  Judges  iv.  at  another  period  (see 
Dxbobab),  and  Adod-aedek  d  Jerusalem  (Joahua  x.)  can 
scarcdy  be  severed  from  the  Adod-besek  taken  by  the  tribes  d 
Judah  and  Simeon  (Judges  i.  $-7}.  The  prominence  d  Joahua  as 
military  and  religious  leader,  and  especially  his  connexion  with 
Shechem  and  Shiloh,  have  suggested  that  he  was  a  hero  d  the 
Josq>h  tribes  d  central  Palestine  (nz.  ^bralm  and  Manasseh). 
Moreover,  the  tiaditiona  in  Joshua  viiL  30-ix.  3,  and  Deut.  xxvii. 
i-S  seem  to  place  the  arriral  at  Ht  £t»I  immediately  after  the 
croeiing  d  the  Jordan.  This  implies  that  Israel  (like  Jacob  In 
Gen.  xzxiL)  crossed  by  the  Jabbok,  and  in  fact  the  Wadi  FarTi 
provides  an  easy  road  to  Shechem,  to  the  south-east  of  which 
lies  JnleiiQ;  snd  white  this  ta  the  Gilgal  d  Deut.  xi.  30, 
the  ^tles  at  JerldM  and  AI  (Joshua  IL  seq.)  occur  naturally 
aftertheencampmentattbcsouthem  Gilgal  (near  Jericho).  The 
alternative  view  (see  especially  Stade,  Cock.  Isr.  i.  133  sqq.) 
connects  itself  partly  with  the  ancestor  d  all  the  tribes  (Jacob, 
iA  Imdi,  and  panfy  with  the  eponym  d  the  Joseph  tribes 
whose  eariy  days  wen  tpaA  aiound  Shechem,  the  removal  d 
whose  bones  from  Egypt  must  have  found  a  prominent  place  in 
the  traditions  of  the  tribes  concerned  (Gen.  L  35;  F.xod.  ziiL  19; 
Joshua  xxiv.  ja).  According  to  one  view  (Stade,  Wellhausen, 
Gnthe,  ftc)  only  the  Joseph  tribes  were  in  Egypt,  and  lepante 
tribal  BovemenU  (see  Jvimh)  have  been  Incorporated  in  the 
growth  d  the  tradition;  the  probaUlity  that  the  specific  tradi- 
tions d  the  Joseph  tribes  have  been  excised  or  subordinated  finds 
support  In  tlw  mannn  in  which  the  Judaean  P  has  abridged  and 
ooduaed  the  tribal  lisU  d  Ephralm  and  Manasseh. 

The  serious  character  d  the  problems  d  early  Isradite  histoiy 
can  be  perceived  from  the  renewed  endeavours  to  present  an 
adequate  outline  d  the  coarse  d  evenU;  for  a  criticism  of  the 
most  prominent  hypotheses  see  Clicyne,  Ency' art.  "Tribes" 
(cd.  53og  seq.);  a  new  theory  has  been  more  recently  advanced 
by  E.  Heyer  {Die  ItradUeit «.  the  NaekbarMmme,  1906).  But 
Joshua  as  a  tribal  hero  docs  not  belong  to  the  earliest  phase  in 
the  surviving  traditions.  He  has  no  place  In  the  oMcst 
surviving  narratives  of  the  exodus  (Wellhausen,  Steuemagel); 
and  only  later  sources  add  him  to  Caleb  (Num.  xiv.  30;  the 
iderenee  in  Deut.  i.  38  is  part  d  an  insertion),  or  regard  him  as 
the  leader  d  all  the  tribes  (Deut.  IIL  a  i ,  aS).  As  an  attendant  d 
Moses  at  the  teat  of  meeting  he  appears  In  quite  secondary 
passages  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7-11;  Num.  xi.  aS).  His  ddeat  d  the 
Amalckitcs  is  In  a  namtive  (Exod.  xviL  8-16)  which  belongs  more 

*  The  historical  problems  an  noticed  in  bH  biblical  histories,  and 
in  the  commentaries  on  Joahua  and  Judges.  Against  the  ordmary 
critical  view,  see  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  tht  O.T.  (1905)  PP*  '40  seq. 
This  writer  (on  whom  see  A.  S.  Pcake,  Tfa  Ititerprtler,  lOoS,  pp.  au 
seq.)  takes  the  book  as  a  whole,  allowance  being  made  for  "  the 
genera1itii%  tendency  peculiar  to  all  •uramarjes.  His  argument 
that  "  the  circumstantiality,  local  knowledge  and  evidently  full 
recollection  d  the  narratives  (in  Joshua)  give  confidence  in  the  truth 
d  titeir  stateoienU  "  is  one  which  historical  criticism  ui  00  field 
would  fcpid  as  coodusive,  and  Us  contention  that  a  redactor 
would  hardly  Incorpotate  eodllctiag  tradltioBS  in  hb  nanarive 
"  if  he  beUevsd  tbsy  comndicted  it "  begs  the  question  and 
ignores  OricBtal  Uteratwe. 
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Bsturally  to  (ht  mldemen  <rf  Shur,  end  it  associate*  him  irith 
traditions  of  a  movement  direct  into  south  PaJestine  which  finds 
iu  aniQlerpait  when  the  clan  Caleb  (q.t.)  ia  aitifidally  treated  as 
posaeniiig  its  amiM  with  Joahua'a  pennlaatoa.  But  poiata  of 
resemblance  between  Joshua  the  invader  and  Saul  the  iouoder 
of  the  (nonb)  Israelite  monarchy  ^ain  in  wei^t  when  the  tradi- 
tions of  both  recognise  the  inclusion  or  possession  of  Judah,  and 
thus  stand  upon  quite  another  plane  as  compared  with  those  of 
David  the  founder  of  the  Judaean  dynasty.  Instead  of  rejecting 
the  older  atories  of  Joshoi'a  conquests  It  may  be  preferable  to 
infer  that  there  were  radical  divergences  in  the  historical  views 
of  the  past.  Consequently,  the  patailel*  between  Joshua  and 
Jacob  (see  Steueniagel's  ComnuiUarj,  p.  150)  are  more  signifi- 
cant when  the  occupalioii  of  central  Palestine,  already  ImvUEi^ 
In  the  book  of  Joshua,  ja  vigmi  in  the  light  (rf  Gen.  xlviii.  >i, 
where  Jacob  as  oonqu«x>r  (cf.  the  very  late  form  of  the  tradition 
in  Jubilees  xxxiv.)  agrees  with  features  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives  which,  in  Implying  a  settlement  in  Palestine,  are 
entirely  distinct  from  those  which  belong  to  the  descent  Into 
Earvt  (SM  especially,  M^r,  op.  cU.  pp.  937  seq.,  414  seq.,  433; 
Luther,  ib.  loS  seq.).  The  elaborate  account  of  the  esodus 
gives  the  prevailing  views  which  supersede  other  traditions  of 
the  origin  both  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
(Gml  iv.  a6).  Several  motives  haw  inBuancsd  its  growth,'  and 
the  kemd— the  revdation  of  Yahwdi  to  Mow»— has  been 
devdoped  until  all  the  tribes  of  Israd  are  included  and  their 
history  as  a  people  now  begins.  The  old  traditions  of  conquest 
in  central  Palestine  have  similariy  been  extended,  and  have  been 
adapted  to  tho  now  hmHiar  view  of  Isiaelite  mlgins.  It  is 
this  subordlnatitm  of  earlier  tradition  to  other  and  more  predom- 
inating representations  which  probably  explains  the  intricacy 
of  a  book  whose  present  test  may  not  have  been  finally  fixed 
until,  as  DiUmann  hdd,  as  late  as  about  100  b.c. 

BiSLiOCRAPHY. — See  the  commentaries  of  Dillmann,  Steuernasel 
Holiinger  (German),  or  the  concise  edilton  t>y  H.  W.  Robiiuon  in 
the  Ctntury  BitU',  also  article*  on  "  Joshua  "  by  G.  A.  Smith, 
Hastings's  2>.  B.,  and  G.  F.  Moore,  Eney.  Bib. ;  Kittel  in  HUt.  1^  At 
Btbrtmi,  L  263  aqq.;  W.  H.  Bennett,  in  Haupt's  Satred  Bcoki  of  iht 
Oid  Talamaa;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby,  Comp.  «/ 
Htxatttich,  ch.  xvii;  S.  R.  Driver,  LU.  tf  tin  O.  T.  <8th  ed.,  1909}. 
Ttieiegive  further  bibliocraphical  information,  for  which  Me  alu  the 
articlei  oa  the  book*  of  the  Pentateuch.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JOSHUA  THB  STYLITE,  the  reputed  author  of  a  chronicle 
which  narrates  the  histoiy  <rf  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  in  501-506,  and  which  it  one  of  the  oariiait  and  best 
histoiical  documents  preserved  to  oi  in  Sytiac  Hie  work  owes 
Its  preservation  to  having  been  incorporated  in  the  third  part 
of  the  histoiy  of  pseudo-Dionysius  of  Tell-MahrC,  and  may 
probably  have  had  a  place  in  the  second  part  of  the  Eetitriattkal 
Hutory  of  John  of  Asia,  from  whom  (aa  Nan  has  shown)  pseudo- 
Dionysius  copied  all  or  most  of  the  matter  contained  in  his  third 
part.  The  chronicle  in  question  is  anonymous,  and  Nau  has 
shown  that  the  note  of  a  copyist,  which  was  thought  to  assign 
h  to  the  monk  Joshua  (rf  Zulplo  near  Amid,  more  probably 
ref^  to  the  conqtiler  of  the  iriwle  woA  in  lAkh  it  was  Incor- 
porated.  Anyhow  the  autbor  was  an  eyewitness  of  many  of 
the  events  which  be  describes,  and  must  have  been  living  at 
Edena  during  the  years  when  it  suffered  so  severdy  from  the 
Fenian  War,  His  view  of  events  is  everywhere  characterised 
by  his  belief  in  overruling  Providence;  and  as  he  aulo^zes 
navlu  IL,  the  Cbalcedonian  patriaich  of  Antiodi,  in  warmer 
terms  than  those  in  which  he  praises  his  great  UoBC^ystlc 
contemporaries,  Jacob  of  SCrOgh  and  PbBomHil  of  MabbOg,  he 
was  probably  an  orthodox  Catholic 

The  chronicle  wai  first  made  known  by  A«emani's  abridged 
Latin  veruon(0.O.L  260-383)  and  was  edited  in  i876by  tbeabbi 
Martin  and  (with  an  English  tmn*latien)  by  W.  Wright  in  iBSs.  After 
an  elaborate  dedication  to  a  friend— the  ^'  priert  and  abbot "  Ser> 
giut— a  brief  recapitulation  of  events  from  the  death  of  Julian  in 
  '  •  ....... 

main 


363  and  ■  fuller  account  of  the  reign*  of  the  Persian  kinn 
(457-484)  aod  BalSsh  (484-48S),  the  writer  enten  upon  bi* 


>  £.1.  the  viciisitiides  of  Lcvitical  familie*,  other  migntion*  into 
Pakatine,  Ac.  The  Mory  of  Joseph  has  prahaUy  been  used  as  a 
link  (ace  Lutber,  e^  ciL  pp.  14a  acq.). 


theme —  the  history  erf  the  disturbed  rdatloo*  between  the  Petvu 
and  Greek  Empire*  from  the  beginning  trf  the  reign  of  Kawid  I. 
(489-531),  which  culminated  in  the  great  war  of  501-506.  Fnxa 
October  494  to  the  coocluiion  of  peace  near  the  end  of  506,  the 
author  gives  an  annalistic  account,  with  careful  ipecification  of  dates, 
of  the  main  event*  in  Mesopotamia,  the  theatre  of  conflict — aucb  as 
the  ritse  and  capture  t>f  Xmid  by  the  Penians  (502-503},  their  unsuc- 
ce(*fur*icge  of  Ede«*a  (503),  and  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  GrcrSca 
to  recover  Amid  (504-505).  The  worii  was  probably  written  a  few 
years  after  tiie  concliuion  of  the  war.  The  style  is  graphic  and 
Btiai^itforwaid,  and  the  anther  waa  evidently  a  man  of  good 
education  and  af  a  Aa^,  honest  mind.  (N-M.) 

J08IAH  (Heb.  yS'  jAtyydM,  perhaps  "  Yah  jwdil  tu^wrts  "), 
in  the  Bible,  the  grandson  of  Uanassdi,  and  king  of  Judah.  He 
came  to  the  throno  at  the  age  of  eight,  after  the  murda  of  his 
pradeceHor  Amon.  The  drcnmstanoes  of  his  minority  am  siQt 
recorded,  nor  is  aiqrthiiw  relMed  o(  tha  Scythian  inroads  wludi 
occurred  in  the  latter  naif  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  although 
some  passages  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  a.re 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  events.  The  storm  which  shook  tba 
eitemal  states  was  favourable  to  the  peace  of  Jodah;  Use 
Assyrian  power  was  practically  broken,  and  that  <rf  the  Chaldeans 
had  acarcdy  developed  into  an  aggrmive  form.  Samaria  thus  lay 
within  the  grasp  of  Joiiah,  who  may  have  entertained  hopes 
of  forming  an  iodepradent  power  of  his  own.  Otbcrwiso,  it  in 
not  clear  why  we  find  him  opposing  Umsdf  to  the  Egyptian  king 
Necho,  siMe  the  aasunqrtioa  that  be  foo^t  as  an  Assyrian 
vassal  scarcdy  agrees  with  the  profound  reforming  policy 
ascribed  to  him.  At  all  events,  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo*  fc^ 
lost  both  his  kingdom  and  his  life  (608  b.c).  and  for  »  few 
years  Judah  was  hi  tha  hands  of  Egypt  (s  Kin^  uiii-  *9  WQ-). 
The  chmidcler  gives  a  rather  different  account  of  the  battle, 
and  his  allusion  to  the  dirge  uttered  by  Jeremiah  over  his  death 
(>  Chron.  uxv.  10-35;  '  Esd.  i.  33)  represents  the  tradition 
which  makes  this  propjiet  the  author  <rf  the  book  of  Lamentations. 

The  reign  of  Josiah  is  important  fcM*  the  biblical  account  of 
the  great  religious  reform  which  began  fn  his  d^teenth  year, 
when  he  manifested  interest  in  the  repair  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the  hi^  priest  Hilkiah 
discovered  a  "  law-book "  which  gave  rise  to  the  Bvcliest 
concern.  The  reasons  for  believing  that  this  roU  was  suboian- 
tially  identical  with  tba  book  of  Deuteronomy  wm  ■tacndT' 
a{^>Teciated  by  Jerome,  Chryiostom,  Thcodoret  and  others,* 
and  a  careful  eaamination  shows  that  the  character  of  the  r^or- 
matloa  which  followed  agrees  in  an  its  essential  features  with 
the  prescription  and  eduHlatlons  of  that  book.  (SeeDniTKKo- 
NOUY.)  But  the  detailed  records  In  3  Kings  uB.  seq.  arc 
evidently  written  under  the  inBuence  of  the  reforms  themselves, 
and  are  not  contemporary  (see  Kings,  Book  or).  They  are 
further  expanded,  to  agree  with  still  later  ideals.  Id  a  Chron. 
xxziv.  acq.  The  original  toU  was  short  enou^  to  be  read  at 
least  twice  in  •  day  (xxiL  8,  ro),  and  hence  only  some  portloeis 
of  Deuteronomy  (or  of  an  allied  production)  may  be  intended. 
Ahhou^  the  character  of  the  reforms  throws  remarkaUe  light 
upon  the  condition  of  reli^n  in  Judah  In  the  time  of  Josiah.  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  writings  of  the  contenponuy  profdseu 
(Jeremlsh,  Ezekid)  make  it  very  questionable  sdwtbcr  the 
narratives  are  thoroughly  trustworthy  for  the  history  of  the 
king's  measures.   (See  funher  Jews,  $  t6.)  (5.  A.  C.) 

JOSIKA,  MIKUU  [HICHOtAS],  Baxon  (1794-1865),  Htw- 
garian  novelist,  was  bom  on  the  38th  of  April  1794  at  Torda  in 
Transylvania,  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  parents.  After  finish- 
ing the  usual  course  of  legal  studies  at  Kolozsvir  (fUausenbui^), 
he  in  1811  eqtered  the  army,  joining  a  cavalry  r^imeot,  with 
which  he  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign.  On 
the  battlefield  of  Mindo  (February  8,  1814)  he  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  He  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Napoleon,  and  was  present  at  the  entry  <tf  the  Allied  Troops 
into  Paris  (March  31,  i8t4).  In  t8r8  J6sika  resigned  fain 
commission,  returned  to  Hungary,  and  married  his  first  wife 

•  Or  "  Magdoloi "  (Herod.  11.  159).  some  "  Migdal  "  <Cn#cr) 
of  Judaea,  not  the  Migdol  (rf  Eaod.  xiv.  a;  Jcr.  xliv.  t. 

'  See  ZtU.  f.  Alttai.  WimiiKtKfi  (i903),  pp.  170  seq^  jia,  aan. 
Jmm  Atk  lA  (1903),  p.  gOb 
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JOSIPPON— JOUBERT,  B.  C. 


Btabetb  KiIUI.  The  union  pmving  u  unhanty  one,  J6»ik& 
puttd  from  his  wile,  settled  on  his  estate  at  Szurdok  in  Tnnsyl- 
vaniapand  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  and  Uteiary  pursuits. 
Drawn  into  the  sphere  of  politics,  he  toolc  part  in  the  mcmoraUe 
Transylvanian  diet  of  1834.  About  this  time  JAsilui  bsl  began  to 
attract  attention  aaa  writer  of  fiction.  In  183O  his  Xbojf  laid  the 
f^odalioD  of  his  litnary  reputation.  This  novel  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  Transylvania  in  the  time  of  Sigismund  B&toii.  J6s>lui 
was  loon  afterwards  elected  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Scieoces  and  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society;  of  the  latter  he  became, 
101841,  director,  and  in  1841  vice-president.  In  1847  he  appeared 
at  the  Transylvanian  diet  as  second  deputy  for  the  county  of 
Siolnok,  and  zealously  supported  the  movement  (or  the  union  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary  proper.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
converted  to  Protestantism,  was  formally  divorced  from  his  wife, 
kitd  married  Baroness  Julia  Podmaniczky,  herself  a  writer  of 
coDMderabk  merit,  with  whan  he  lived  happily  until  his  death. 
So  great  was  J6sika's  literary  activity  that  by  the  time  of  the 
revolution  (1848)  he  had  already  produced  about  sixty  volumes  of 
comances  and  novels,  besides  numerous  contributions  to  perio- 
dicals. Both  as  magnate  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian 
diet  and  by  his  writings  Jfislka  akled  the  revoluttonaiy  move- 
ment, with  which  he  was  soon  personally  identilied,  being  chosen 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  national  defence.  Con- 
sequently, after  the  capitulation  at  Viiigos  (Aug.  13,  1849) 
lie  found  it  necessary  (o  flee  the  country,  and  settled  first  at 
Drewlcn  and  then,  in  tSsOi  at  Brussels,  where  be  resumed  his 
literary  pursuits  ancnymou^y.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Dresden, 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  ayth  of  February  1865.  The 
romances  of  Jdsiica,  written  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  are  chiefly  of  an  historical  and  social-political 
character,  bis  materials  being  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
unab  of  his  own  country.  Among  his  more  important  works 
may  be  specially  mentioned,  besides  Abaji — TiU  Poet  Zrittyi 
{xi^iYfTke  Last  «f  the  Bmris  (tiit);  Tin  Bohemians  in  Huntary 
ii%S9y,Baur{\Ziiy,FraMi$RAk6ctyII.  (iB6i);andX  VittOr- 
iak,  a  Ule  of  the  time  of  the  Transylvanian  prince  Bethlen  Gfcbor, 
1864.  Hasy  of  J6sika's  novels  have  been  translated  into 
German. 

See  K-  Moenich  ud  S.  Vutkovicfc.  Matyar  IrSk  HMn  (1876): 

H.  J6kai,  "  J6sika  MikUa  ^iMkmtt,"  A  Ki^uiyTirtaiit  Et>- 
Upjai.  Uj  ftlyam,  vol.  ili-  (1869):  G.  W.  Steinacker,  Unpirisfk* 

I. jrttcr(i87^.  Cf.  also  JWIni'iautoUognphy—EMX&Knif,  vol.  iv. 
(IMS). 

JOtlPPOV.  the  name  usually  given  to  a  popular  chronicle  of 
Jewish  history  from  Adam  to  the  age  of  Titus,  attributed  to  an 
author  Josii^n  or  Joseph  ben  Gorion.>  The  name,  though  at 
one  time  Identified  with  that  of  the  historian  Josephus,  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  Hegcsipptu,  from  whom  (according  to  Trieber) 
the  author  derived  much  of  his  material.  The  chronicle  was 
probably  compiled  in  Hebrew  early  in  the  loth  century,  by  & 
Jewish  native  of  south  Italy.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in 
Hantua  In  1476.  Jasippan  subsequently  lyipcared  in  many 
forms,  one  of  the  most  popular  being  In  Yiddish  Qudaeo- 
German),  with  quaint  illustrations.  Though  the  chronicle  is 
more  legendary  than  historical,  it  b  not  unlikely  that  some 
good  and  even  ancient  sources  were  used  by  the  first  com- 
piler, the  Jarippan  known  to  us  having  paued  through  the 
bands  of  many  InterpoUtots.  The  book  enjoyed  much  vogue 
in  England.  Peter  Morvyn  in  1558  translated  an  abbreviated 
version  into  English,  and  edition  after  edition  was  called 
for.  l4icien  WoU  has  slwwn  that  the  English  translations 
of  Um  Bible  amused  m  much  interest  in  the  Jewt  that  there 
wax  a  wideH>resd  desire  to  know  more  about  than.  This  led 
to  the  drcolatlon  of  many  editions  of  Jasippon,  which  thus 
formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  culminated  ia 
the  readmission  of  the  Jews  to  En^and  by  Cromwell.    (I.  A.) 

JOStt  In  the  |ridptt*English  of  the  Chinese  seaports,  the  name 
given  to  idob  and  deities.   It  ii  used  adjectivally  in  regard  to 

*  A  prrfect  of  Icmaalsm  of  this  name  ia  meatioocd  by  JoaqAus, 
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many  things  connected  with  religious  rites,  such  as  "  joss-house,** 
a  temple;  "joss-stick,"  a  stick  which  when  burned  gives  forth 
a  fragrant  odour  and  is  used  as  incense;  "  joss-paper,"  paper  cut 
to  resemble  money  (and  sometimes  with  prayers  written  upon  it) 
burned  in  funeral  and  other  ceremonies.  "  Joss "  is  not  a 
Chinese  word,  and  a  probably  a  corruption  of  Port,  deas,  god, 
an>lied  by  Portuguese  navigaion  in  the  i6th  century  to  the  idols 
worshipped  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Dutch  form  is  joosgi 
(diminutive  otjoos),  whence  the  Javanese  dejot,  and  the  English 
ya$,  later  j«si.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  China 
by  English  seamen  from  Batavia. 

JOn,  UAAK  MARKDS  (1793-1860),  Jewish  historical  writer, 
was  bom  on  the  iind  of  February  1793  at  Bernburg,  and  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Gfittingen  and  Berlin.  In  Berlin  he  began 
to  teach,  and  in  1835  received  the  ^ipotniment  of  upper  master 
in  the  Jewish  commercial  school  (called  the  Philanthropin)  at 
Frankfort -on-t he- Main.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  on 
the  »nd  of  November  1S6&  The  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known  b  GtsckichU  dtr  Isradilen  seii  der  Zeit  der  MauaK<', 
in  9  vob.  (1810-1839),  which  was  afterwards  supplemented  by 
ftftere  CadtickU  der  ItraeiHaf  9oh  1S1S-184S  (1816-1847),  and 
GetekicMudesJudenlkiimswidteiiurSekUn(tis7-i^S9)-  Healso 
published  an  abridgment  under  the  title  AUiemeine  Cesckickia 
desitradiliscken  Volka  (1831-1833),  and  an  edition  of  the  Mishna 
with  a  German  traaalation  and  notes  (6  vols-,  1833-1834).  The 
ttnuHtitcka  Amultn  were  edited  by  him  bom  iSjg  to  1(141,  and 
he  contiUmted  eatentively  to  periodicals. 

See  ZInderf,  Itaak  Uarhu  JaU  mud  ariw  Fmmda  (Cindnnatl. 
1886}. 

JUTUHHlUlf,  or  Jotcv  F;eioe,  a  mountainous  r^on  of 
southern  Norway,  lying  between  Gudbrandsdal  on  the  east  and 
Jostedalsbrae  and  the  head  of  the  Sogne  fjord  on  the  west. 
Within  an  area  of  about  950  sq.  m.  it  contains  the  highest  moun- 
tain In  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula — GaldhOptggen  (8399  ft.) 
— and  several  Others  but  little  inferior.  Such  are  Glltterttnd 
or  Gh'tretind  (8380),  and  Memurutind  (7966),  which  face 
GaldhSpiggen  across  the  northward-sloping  Visdal;  Knutshuls- 
tind  (7813)  and  several  other  peaks  exceeding  7000  ft.,  to  the 
south,  between  lakes  Gjende  and  Bygdin,  and  Skagastfilstind 
(7733)  in  the  west  of  the  region,  above  the  Utladal,  the  chief 
summit  of  the  magnificent  Horunger.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
main  valleys  are  of  characteristic  form,  not  ending  in  lofty 
mountain-walls  but  comparatively  low  and  level,  and  bearing 
lakes.  The  name  Jotunheim  (giants'  home)  is  a  modem 
memorial  of  the  mountain-dwelling  giants  of  Norse  fable;  the 
alternative  name  Jotun  Fjelde  was  the  first  bestowed  on  the 
region,  when  it  was  explored  in  1830  by  the  geologist  Balthasar 
Matthias  Keilhau  (1797-1858).  In  tnodem  times  [the  region 
has  attracted  mountaineers  and  many  visitors  accustomed  to 
rough  lodging  and  difficult  travelling. 

JOUBBRT,  BARTHiUHT  CATHBRIKE  (1769-1799),  French 
general,  the  son  of  an  advocate,  was  bom  at  Pont  de  Vaux  (Ain) 
on  the  14th  of  April  1769.  In  1784  he  ran  away  from  school  to 
enlist  in  the  artillery,  but  was  brought  back  and  sent  to  study 
law  at  Lyons  and  IDijon.  In  1791  he  joined  the  volunteers  of 
the  Ain,  and  was  elected  by  his  comrades  successively  corporal 
and  sergeant.  In  January  1793  he  became  sub-lieutenant,  and 
in  November  lieutenant,  having  in  the  meantime  made  his  first 
campaign  with  the  army  of  Italy.  In  1793  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  briDiant  defence  of  a  redoubt  at  the  Col  dl  Tenda, 
with  only  thirty  men  against  a  battalion  of  theenemy.  Wounded 
and  made  prisoner  in  this  affair,  Joubert  was  released  on  parole 
by  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  Devins,  soon  afterwards. 
In  1794  be  was  again  actively  engaged,  and  in  1795  be  rendered 
such  consfrictiDUS  service  as  to  be  made  general  of  biigade.  In 
the  campaign  of  1796  the  young  general  commanded  a  brigade 
under  Augereau,  and  soon  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
Bonaparte,  who  caused  him  to  be  made  a  general  of  division  in 
December,  and  repeatedly  selected  him  for  the  command 
important  detachments.  Thus  he  was  in  charge  of  the  retaining 
fone  at  the  battle  of  RivoU,  and  in^he  campdgn  of  1799 
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(invasuM)  of  Austria)  he  commanded  the  detached  left  wbg  of 
Bonaparte's  army  in  Tirol,  and  fought  his  way  through  the 
mountains  to  rejoin  his  chief  in  Styiia.  He  subsequently  held 
various  commands  to  Holland,  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  where 
np  to  January  1799  he  commanded  in  cUef.  RcNpiing  the  post 
in  consequence  of  a  dilute  with  the  civil  authorities,  Joubert 
returned  to  France  and  married  (June)  Mile  de  Montholon. 
But  he  was  almost  immediately  summoned  to  the  Md  again. 
He  took  over  the  command  in  Italy  from  Hoteut  about  the 
middle  of  July,  but  he  persuaded  Us  predecessor  to  remain  at  the 
front  and  was  largely  guided  by  his  advice.  The  odds  against 
the  French  troops  in  the  diaastrous  campaign  of  1 799  (ice  French 
REVOLunoNARy  Wars)  were  too  heavy.  Joubert  and  Horeau 
were  qukUy  compelled  to  give  battle  by  their  great  antagonist 
Suvorov.  The  battle  of  Novi  was  disastrous  to  the  FroKb  arms, 
not  merely  because  it  was  a  defeat,  but  above  all  because  Joubert 
himself  was  amongst  the  first  to  fall  (Aug.  15,  iT99)>  Joubert 
died  before  it  could  be  shown  whether  his  genius  was  of  the  first 
rank,  but  he  was  at  any  rate  marked  out  as  a  f  utUR  great  captain 
by  the  greatest  captain  of  all  ages,  and  his  countrymen  intui- 
tively associated  him  with  Hoche  and  Marccau  as  a  great  leader 
whose  eariy  death  disappointed  their  highest  hopes.  After  the 
battle  his  remains  were  brought  to  Toulon  and  buried  in  Fort 
La  Malgue,  and  the  revolutionary  government  paid  tribute 
to  his  memory  by  a  ceremony  of  public  mourning  (Sept.  16). 
A  monument  to  Joubert  at  Bourg  was  razed  by  otder  of 
Louis  XVIIl.,  but  another  memorial  was  afterwards  erected 
at  Pont  de  Vauz. 

See  Guilben,  Itoliu  nr  la  m«  dt  B.  C.  Jottbert;  Cbmrier.  Le 
CiiUnd  Jonbtrt  d'apfit  M  eonttpondaiut  (>nd  ed.  1SS4) 

JOUBERT,  JOSEPH  (1754-1824).  French  moralist,  was  bom 
at  Montignac  (Corrto)  on  the  6th  of  May  17  54.  After  completing 
his  studfes  at  Toulouse  he  spent  some  years  there  as  a  teacher. 
His  delicate  health  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  after  tvro 
years  spent  at  home  in  study  Joubert  went  to  Paris  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1778.  He  allied  himself  with  the  chiefs  of  the  philo- 
sophic party,  especially  with  Diderot,  of  whom  be  was  in  dome 
sort  a  disc^iie,  but  his  closest  friendship  was  with  ibe  abbi  de 
Pontanes.  In  1790  be  was  recalled  to  his  native  place  to  act 
as  jtige^^w,  and  carried  out  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
fidelity.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mme  de  Beaumont 
in  a  Burgundian  cottage  where  sbe  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
Tenor,  and  it  was  under  ber  inspiration  that  Joubert's  genius 
was  at  its  best.  The  atmosphere  of  serenfty  and  afleciion  with 
which  she  surrounded  him  seemed  necessary  to  the  development 
of  what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  his  "  esprit  ailf,  ami  du  del  el  des 
hauteurs."  Her  death  in  1805  was  a  great  blow  to  him,  and  his 
literary  aaivity,  never  great,  decliited  from  that  time.  In  1S09, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Joseph  de  Bonald,  he  was  made  an  inspector- 
general  of  education,  and  his  professional  duties  practically 
absorbed  his  interests  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the 
3rd  of  May  1834.  His  manuscripts  were  entrusted  by  his  widow 
to  Chateaubriand,  who  published  a  selection  of  Pautes  from 
them  in  1S38  for  private  drculatton.  A  more  complete  edition 
was  published  by  Joubert's  nephew,  Paul  de  Raynal,  under  the 
title  Pcnttti,  essait,  maxima  tt  corresptmdance  (1  vols.  184a). 
A  selection  of  letters  addressed  to  Joubert  was  published  in  1883. 
Joubert  constantly  strove  after  perfection,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  Us  work  was  partly  due  to  his  desire  to  find  adequate  and 
luminous  exprcssioD  for  his  discriminating  criticism  of  literature 
and  monls. 

If  Joubert's  readers  in  England  are  not  numerens,  he  is  well 
known  at  second  hand  throueh  the  (ymoathctic  etsay  devoted  to 
him  in  Matthew  Antold'a  Enayi  in  Crilicum  (lit  leries).  See 
Sainte-Beuve,  Caustriet  du  Imndi,  vol.  i. ;  Parlraiti  tUliraires,  vol.  ii.  1 
ind  a  notice  by  Paul  de  Raynal,  prefixed  to  the  ediiion  of  1842. 

JOUBERT.  PETRUS  JACOBUS  (1834-1900),  commandant- 
general  of  the  South  Afticnn  Republic  from  1880  to  1900,  was 
bom  at  Cango,  in  the  district  <rf  Oodtahoora,  Colony,  on 
the  aoth  of  January  18341  a  descendant  of  a  French  Huguenot 
who  fled  to  South  Africa  soon  alter  lbs  revocation  of  the  Edia  of 
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Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  eariy  age,  Joubat 
migrated  to  the  Transvaal,  where  he  settled  in  the  Wakker- 
stroom  district  near  Laing's  Nek  and  the  nottfa-east  angle  of 
Natal  There  he  not  only  farmed  with  great  ancccai,  but  turned 
bis  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  esteem  in  udiich  his 
shrewdness  in  both  fanning  and  legal  aSairs  was  held  led  to  bis 
election  to  the  Vcdksraad  as  member  for  Wakkentroom  early  in 
the  sixties,  Harthinus  P won  us  being  then  in  bis  second  term  of 
offia  aa  preddent.  In  1870  Joubert  was  again  dected,  and  the 
use  to  whkh  be  put  his  alender  slock  <rf  legal  knowledge  secured 
bim  the  appointment  of  attorney-general  of  the  repubtic,  wtiie 
in  1875  he  acted  aa  president  during  the  absence  of  T.  F.  Burgers 
in  Europe.  During  the  first  British  annexation  of  the  Transvaid, 
Joubert  earned  for  himaeU  the  reputation  of  a  coosistcnt  irrecon- 
cilable by  refusing  to  bold  office  under  the  government,  as  Paul 
Kruger  and  other  prominent  Boers  were  doing.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  lucrative  post  offered  him,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  creating  and  directing  tbe  a|^tatk»  which  led  to  the  war  o< 
i88e-i8Si,  enatuaUy  becoadiift  as  eommandaBt-feBenl  of  tlie 
Boer  forces,  a  member  of  tbe  triumvirate  that  admli^tcnd  the 
provisional  Boer  govemmeBt  set  up  fn  December  18S0  at 
Heiddberg.  He  was  In  command  of  the  Boer  forces  at  Laing's 
Nek,  Ing^o,  and  Majuba  Hill,  subsequently  conduaing  tbe 
earlier  peace  negotiations  that  led  to  the  coitdasion  of  tbe 
Pretoria  Convention..  In  1S83  he  was  a  caiididate  for  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Transvaal,  but  received  only  1 17 1  votes  ii  against 
3431  cast  for  Kruger.  In  1893  he  again  o^iosed  Kruger  in  tlw 
contest  for  the  pictidency,  standing  as  tbe  representative  of  the 
comparatively  progressive  MClioa  of  tbe  Boers,  who  wished  in 
some  measure  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlaader  popula- 
tion which  had  grown  up  on  the  Rand.  The  paU  (thou^  there 
is  good  reason  for  beUeving  that  tbe  voting  lists  had  been  mani- 
pulated by  Kmger's  agents)  was  declared  to  have  resulted  in 
7911  votes  bdng  cast  for  Kruger  and  734A  for  Joubert.  After 
a  protest  Joubert  acquiesced  in  Kruger's  continued  prcadency. 
He  stood  again  in  1898,  but  the  Jameson  raid  had  occurred  mean- 
time and  the  voting  was  1 2,858  for  Kruger  and  aooi  for  Joubert. 
Joubert's  poulion  had  then  become  much  weakened  by  accusa- 
tions of  treadiery  and  of  sympathy  with  tbe  Uithnder  agitation. 
He  took  little  part  in  the  negotiatiwu  that  cdrainat^  in  the 
ultimatum  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  Kruger  in  1890,  and  though 
he  immediately  assumed  nominal  command  of  the  operations 
on  theoutbreakof  hostilities  be  gave  up  toothers  the  chid  share 
in  the  direction  of  the  war,  through  his  inability  or  nc^ect  to 
impose  upon  them  his  own  wilL  Ha  cautious  nature,  which  had 
in  early  life  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  SUm  Piet,"  joined  to 
a  lack  of  determination  and  assertiveness  that  characterized  his 
whole  career,  led  him  to  act  mainly  on  the  defensive;  and  the 
slralegically  offensive  movements  of  the  Boer  forces,  such  3S 
Elandstaagte  and  Willow  Grange,  appear  to  have  been  ndtbec 
planned  nor  executed  by  bim.  As  the  war  went  on,  physifil 
weakness  led  to  Joubert's  virtual  retirement,  and,  though  ivo 
days  eariier  he  was  still  reported  as  being  in  supreme  command, 
he  died  at  Pretoria  from  peritonitis  on  the  38th  of  March  1900. 
Sir  George  White,  the  ddender  of  Ladysmith,  summed  up 
Joubert's  character  when  he  called  him  "  a  soldier  and  a  geniic- 
man,  and  a  brave  and  honourable  opponent." 

JOUFFROY,  JBAH  (c  1413-1473),  French  prelaU  and  d^tlo- 
matist,  was  bmn  at  LuxeuU  (Haute-SaAne).  After  entering 
tbe  Benedictine  order  and  teadiing  at  the  university  of  Paris 
from  r435  to  1438,  he  became  almoner  to  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  entrusted  him  with  diplomatic  missions  tn 
France,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Castile.  Jouflroy  was  appointed 
abbot  of  LuMuQ  (1451?)  bishop  of  Arras  (i4U)>  ^d  panal 
legate  (1459).  At  the  French  court  his  diplomatic  dutits 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XI ). 
Jouffroy  entered  Louis's  service,  and  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat 
(1461),  the  Insbopric  of  All^  (1461),  and  the  abbacy  of  St  Denis 
(1464)-  On  several  occadons  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  rmgotiate 
the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanctkm  and  to  ddend  the 
interests  ol  the  Angevins  at  Na|dci.  Attached  by  Kiag  lam 
■  to  tlK,sicur  de  Beaujeu  in  tbe  eq>cditIon  againtt  Jodm  V,^  t 
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<rf  Amugnic.  Jpuflroy  was  Accused  of  taking  the  lown  of 
LcctOttK  by  tRacher>'>  *nd  of  being  a  party  to  the  murder  of 
the  omiit  ot  Armagnac  {1473).  He  died  at  Reuaiy  the  same 
year. 

■„See  C.  FwrrilJe,  Lt  Cantirul  Jean  Jinfffroy  tl  wn  lembi  (UlJ-u?*) 
(Coutancci,  P»ru,  l8r4)- 

JOUFFBOT,  THfiODORB  SIMOX  (1796-1843),  French  philo- 
ae^tr,  wu  bom  it  Ponteti,  near  Houthe,  department  of  Doufas. 
In  his  tenth  year,  his  father,  a  tax-gatherer,  sent  him  to  an  uncle 
at  Pontarlier,  under  whom  be  commenced  bis  classical  studies. 
At  Dijon  his  compositions  attracted  the  attention  of  an  inspector, 
who  had  him  placed  (1S14)  in  the  normal  school,  Paris.  He 
there  came  under  the  influence  of  Victor  Cousin,  and  in  1817  he 
was  anointed  assistant  proflesaor  of  philosophy  at  the  normal 
and  Bourbon  schools.   Three  years  later,  being  thrown  upon  bis 
own  resources,  he  bcg<in  a  course  of  lectures  in  his  own  house, 
«nd  formed  liter&ry  connexions  with  Le  Cmrrier  fnmfau,  Le 
CMe,  L'Emeytinfedk  maitne,  and  La  Renu  eunpfynne.  The 
variety  of  his  pursuits  at  thb  time  carried  him  over  the  whole 
field  of  ancient  and  modem  literature.   But  be  was  chiefly 
attracted  to  (be  philosophical  system  represented  by  Reid  and 
Stewart.  The  ap[dication  of  "  common  sense  "  to  the  problem 
of  substance  supplied  a  more  satisfactory  analytic  for  him  than 
the  scepticism  of  Hume  which  reached  him  through  a  study  of 
Kant.   He  thus  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Scottish  philosophy, 
and  his  fint  dissertations  arc,  in  their  leading  position,  adapta- 
tioos  from  Reid's  ImiMiry.   In  1816  be  wrote  a  preface  to  a 
translation  ef  the  ifmi/  PkUosephy  of  Stewart,  demonstrating 
the  possibility  of  a  scientific  statement  e(  the  laws  of  conscious- 
ness; in  1828  he  began  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid,  and  in 
his  preface  estimated  the  influence  (4  Scottish  criticism  upon 
philosophy,  giving  a  biographical  account  of  the  movement  from 
Hutchoon  onwards.   Next  year  he  was  returned  to  parlement 
by  the  amndisiment  of  Pontarlier;  but  the  woric  of  legislation 
was  ill>suited  to  him.   Yet  he  attended  to  his  duties  conscien- 
tiously, and  ultimately  broke  his  health  in  their  discharge.  In 
183  j  he  was  appointed  profewor  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy 
at  the  college  of  France  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  be  then  published  the  Uilcnga  pkilosophiquet  (4th  ed. 
1866;  Eng.  trans.  G.  Ripley,  Boston,  1835  and  1838),  a  collection 
of  fugitive  papers  in  criticism  and  philosophy  and  history.  In 
them  is  foreshadowed  all  that  he  afterwards  worked  out  in 
metaphysin,  psychology,  ethics  and  aesthetics.    He  had  already 
demonstrated  in  his  prefaces  the  possibility  of  a  psychology  apart 
from  physiology,  of  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness distinct  from  the  perceptions  of  sense.   He  now  classified 
the  mental  faculties,  premising  that  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  capacities  or  properties  of  mind.   They  were,  according  to 
bis  analysis,  personal  K-ill,  primitive  instincts,  voluntary  move- 
ment, natural  and  artificial  signs,  senubitity  and  the  faculties 
of  intellect ;  on  t his  analyi  ic  he  founded  his  Kheme  of  the  universe. 
In  1835  he  published  a  Ceurs  de  droit  naturH  (4th  ed.  1866], 
which,  for  precision  of'  statement  and  logical  coherence,  is  the 
most  important  of  his  works.    From  theconception  of  a  universal 
order  in  the  universe  he  reasons  to  a  Supreme  Being,  who  has 
created  it  and  who  has  conferred  upon  every  man  in  harmony 
with  it  the  aim  of  his  existence,  leading  to  his  highest  good. 
Good,  he  says,  is  the  fulfilment  ol  man's  destiny,  evil  the  thwart- 
ing of  it.   Every  man  being  organized  in  a  particular  way  has, 
(rf  necessily,  an  aim,  the  fulfilment  of  which  Is  good;  and  he  has 
faculties  for  accomplishing  It,  directed  by  reasrni.  Tlie  aim  is 
good,  however,  only  when  reason  guides  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority,  but  that  is  not  absolute  good.    When  reason  rises  to 
the  conception  o(  universal  order,  when  actions  are  submitted, 
Xty  the  exercise  of  a  qrmpathy  working  necessarily  and  inluilivety 
to  the  idea  of  the  universal  order,  the  good  has  been  reached,  the 
true  good,  good  in  itself,  absolute  good.   But  he  does  not  follow 
his  idea  into  the  details  of  human  duty,  though  he  passes  in 
review  fatalism,  mysticism,  pantheism,  sceptfciEm,  egotism, 
•entinentdism  and  rationalism.  In  1835  Jouffroy^  health 
failed  and  he  went  to  Ztafy,  where  he  CMttinned  to  Itanslale  the 


Scottish  philosophers.  On  his  return  he  became  librarian  to  the 
university,  and  took  the  chair  of  recent  philosophy  at  the  faculty 
ofletters.  He  dkdinParison  the4thof  February  184a.  After 
hn  death  wete  published  Nmumai  mHanta  pUbstpk^tug 
{3rd  ed.  187a)  and  Cmm  d'eslkaiqiu  {3rd  ed.  187$).  The  former 
contributed  nothing  new  to  the  system  except  a  more  enqjihatic 
statement  of  the  distinction  between  psychology  and  physiolagy. 
The  latter  formulated  hi*  theory  of  bnuty. 

Jouff Toy's  claim  to  distinction  rests  upon  his  ability  as  an 
ei^ositor  of  other  men's  ideas.  He  founded  no  system ;  he  con- 
tributed nothing  of  importance  to  philosophical  science;  he 
initiated  nothing  which  has  survived  him.  But  his  enthusiasm 
for  roenul  science,  and  his  command  over  ti>e  language  of  popular 
oqiontion,  made  him  a  great  btcniational  medium  for  the 
ttanrfu^  fi  ideas.  He  stood  between  Scotland  and  France 
and  Germany  and  France;  and,  thengfa  bis  expositions  are 
vitiated  by  loose  reading  of  the  philosopben  he  Interpreted,  be 
did  serviceable,  even  memorable  work. 

See  L.  Uvy  BiuM,  Hiatrt  tf  Mtiim  PMIm.  im  Fmu  (1899), 
eP-.,^5S7=  ^-  i-  J«mfT9yt  ntUttttt  tcnit  (l«76)! 

J.  P.  iJaniiron,  Etut  nr  Fkitloat  dt  la  pkUoi.  en  FroMta  am  an* 
nick  C1846). 

JOUOS.  Juccs,  or  Joccs  (0.  Fr.  /mg,  from  Lat.  Jupim,  a 
yoke),  an  instrument  ot  punishment  formerly  in  use  In  Scotland, 
Holland  and  possibly  other  countries.  It  was  an  iron  collar 
fastened  by  a  short  chain  to  a  wall,  often  of  the  parish  church, 
or  to  a  tree.  The  collar  was  placed  round  the  (lender's  neck 
and  fastened  by  a  padlock.  The  jougs  was  practically  a  pillocy. 
It  was  used  for  ecclesiastical  as  weU  as  dvil  offcncea.  F^-tW 
may  still  be  seen  in  Scotland. 

JOULE,  JAMES  PRBSCOR  (1818-1889),  English  physidst, 
was  bom  on  the  I4lh  of  December  1818,  at  Salford,  near  Man- 
chester. Although  he  received  some  instmction  from  John 
Dalton  in  chemistry,  most  of  his  scientific  knowledge  was  self- 
taught,  and  this  was  eq>ecially  the  case  with  regard  to  electricity 
and  electro-magnetism,  the  subjects  in  which  bis  earliest 
researches  were  carried  out.  From  the  first  he  appreciated  the 
importance  of  accurate  measurement,  and  all  through  his  life 
the  attainment  of  exact  quantitative  data  was  one  of  his  chief 
considerations.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  invented  an  electro- 
magnetic engine,  and  in  the  course  of  examining  its  performance 
dissatisfaction  with  vague  and  arbitrary  methods  of  specifying 
electrical  quantities  caused  him  to  adopt  a  convenient  and 
scientific  unit,  which  he  took  to  be  the  amount  of  electricity 
required  to  decompose  nine  grains  of  water  in  one  hour.  In  1840 
be  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  quantiutivc  statement  of  the  law 
according  to  which  heal  is  produced  in  a  conductor  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current,  and  in  succeeding  years  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  valuable  researches  on  the  agency  of  electricity 
in  transformations  of  energy.  One  of  these  contained  the  first 
intimation  of  the  achievement  with  which  his  name  is  most 
widely  associated,  for  it  was  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Cork  in  1843,  and  entitled  "  The  Calorific  Effects 
of  Magneto-electricity  and  the  Mechanical  Value  of  Heat,"  that 
he  expressed  the  conviction  that  whenever  mechanical  force  is 
expended  an  exact  equivalent  of  heat  is  always  obtained.  By 
rotating  a  small  electro-magnet  in  water,  between  the  poles  of 
another  magnet,  and  then  measuring  the  heat  developed  in  the 
water  and  other  parts  of  the  machine,  the  current  induced  in 
the  coils,  and  the  energy  required  to  maintain  rotation,  he 
calculated  that  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  warming  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  F.  was  equivalent  to  the  mechanical 
force  which  could  raise  838  lb.  through  the  distance  of  one  foot. 
At  the  same  time  he  brought  forward  another  determination 
based  on  the  healing  effects  observable  when  water  b  forced 
through  capillaiy  tubes;  the  number  obtained  in  this  way  was 
770.  A  third  method,  depending  on  the  observation  of  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  mechanical  compression  of  air,  was  employed  a 
year  or  two  later,  and  yielded  the  number  7^8;  and  a  fourth — the 
well-known  frictiooal  one  of  stirring  water  with  a  sort  of  paddle- 
wheel— yielded  the  result  890  (see  Brit.  Astoc.  Report,  1845), 
though  781- s  wa>  obtained, by  subsMUfnt  repetitions  of  the 
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experiment.  In  1S49  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  & 
memoir  which,  together  with  a  hiilory  of  the  tubjea,  conUined 
details  of  &  long  series  of  determinations,  the  result  of  which  was 
771.  A  good  many  years  later  he  was  entrusted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Brtli^  Association  on  standards  of  electric  resist- 
ance with  the  task  of  deducing  the  mechanical  equivalent  o[  heat 
from  the  tliernuti  effects  of  electric  currents,  litis  inquiry 
yielded  (in  1867)  the  result  78J,  and  this  Joule  himself  was  in- 
clined to  regard  ps  more  accurate  than  his  old  determination  by 
the  fricttonal  method;  tfae  latter,  however,  was  rep>eated  with 
every  precaution,  and  again  indicated  77^-55  foot-pounds  as  the 
quantity  of  work  that  must  be  expended  at  tea-ievcl  in  the 
latitude  of  Greenwich  in  order  to  raise  the  tempcrtturc  of  one 
pound  of  water,  weighed  tni>aciMi,from6o°to  61°  F.  Ultinutely 
the  discrepancy  was  traced  to  an  error  which,  not  by  Joule's 
fault,  vitiated  the  determination  by  the  electrical  method,  for 
it  was  found  that  the  standard  ohm,  as  actually  defined  by  the 
British  Association  committee  and  as  used  by  him,  was  slightly 
fmaller  than  was  intended;  when  the  necessary  corrections  were 
made  the  results  of  the  two  methods  were  almost  precisely  con- 
gruent, and  thus  the  figure  773-55  was  vindicated.  In  addition, 
numerous  other  researches  stand  to  Joule's  credit — the  work  done 
In  compressing  gases  and  the  thermal  changes  they  undergo  when 
forced  under  pressure  through  small  apertures  (with  Lord  Kelvin), 
the  change  of  volume  on  solution,  the  change  of  temperature 
produced  by  the  longitudinal  extension  and  compression  of  solids, 
&c.  It  was  during  the  experiments  involved  by  the  first  o(  these 
inquiries  that  Joule  waa  incidentally  led  to  anKedale  the  value 
of  surface  condensation  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  steam 
engine.  A  new  form  of  condenser  was  tested  on  the  small  engine 
employed,  and  the  results  it  yielded  formed  the  starting-point 
of  a  sCTles  of  investigations  which  wm  aided  by  •  ipecial  grant 
from  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  described  la  an  elaborate 
memoir  presented  to  It  on  the  13th  of  December  1S60.  His 
results,  according  to  Kelvin,  led  directly  and  speedily  to  the 
present  practical  method  of  suiface-condensatioR,  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  of  the  steam  cn^e,  csfwctally 
for  marine  use,  since  the  days  ot  James  Watt.  Joiila  died  at 
Sale  on  the  i  ith  of  October  1S89. 

His  scientilic  papers  were  collected  and  published  by  the  Phyucal 
Society  of  London:  the  fint  volume,  which  appeared  in  1884, 
contained  the  researches  for  which  he  was  alone  reqxHuible.  and  the 
second,  dated  1867.  tboM  which  he  carried  out  in  oatociatioa  with 
other  workers. 

JOURDAN,  JEAN  BAPTISTE.  CouMT  (1762-1833),  marshal  of 
France,  was  bom  at  Limoges  on  the  agth  of  April  1761,  and  in  bis 
boyhood  waa  apprenticed  to  a  silk  merchant  (rf  loraoa.  In  1776 
he  enlisted  in  a  French  regiment  to  serve  in  the  American  War 

of  Independence,  and  after  being  invalided  in  1784  be  married 
and  set  up  in  business  at  Limoges.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  wars  he  volunteered,  and  as  a  subaltern  took  part 
in  the  fint  campaigns  in  the  north  of  France.  His  rise  was  even 
more  n^id  than  that  of  Hoche  and  Harceao.  By  1 703  he  had 
become  a  general  of  division,  and  was  selected  by  Carnot  to 
succeed  Houchard  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
North;  and  on  the  1 5lh-i6th  of  October  1793  he  won  thebriliiant 
and  important  victory  of  Wattignies  (see  FneNcH  Revolu- 
TiONAKV  Wabs).  Soon  afterwards  he  became  a  "  suspect,"  the 
moderation  of  his  political  opinions  and  his  misgivings  as  to  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war  being  equally  distasteful  to  the  trucu- 
lent and  enthusiastic  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Warned 
in  time  by  bis  friend  Camot  and  by  Bar^,  he  avoided  arrest  and 
resumed  his  business  as  a  silk-mercer  in  Limoges.  He  was  soon 
reinstated,  and  early  in  1794  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse.  After  repeated  attempts  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Sombre  had  failed  and  several  severe 
general  actions  had  been  fought  without  result,  Jourdan  and  his 
army  were  discouraged,  but  Carnot  and  the  civil  commissioners 
urged  the  general,  even  with  threats,  to  a  bst  eflon,  and  this 
time  he  was  succcssfid  not  only  in  crossing  the  Sambre  but  in 
winning  a  brilliant  victory  at  Fleurus  (June  36,  1794).  iba 
omsequenn  of  iriiich  wh  tfae  ntciatQa  <rf.the  French  ifAm 
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of  influence  to  the  Rhine,  on  which  river  he  waged  on  indecuvs 
campaign  in  1795. 

In  1796  his  army  formed  the  left  wing  of  tbe  advutcc  into 
Bavaria.  The  whole  of  the  French  forces  vrere  ordered  to 
advance  on  Vienna,  Jourdan  on  the  extreme  left  and  Moreau  in 
the  centre  by  the  Danube  valley,  Bonaparte  on  the  right  by  Italy 
and  Slyria.  The  campaign  began  brilliantly,  the  Austrians 
under  the  Archduke  Clurles  being  driven  back  by  Uorcau  and 
Jourdan  almost  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  But  the  arctiduke. 
slipping  away  from  Moreau,  threw  his  whole  weight  on  Jourdao, 
who  was  defeated  at  Amberg  and  Wiiraburg,  and  forced  over  tbe 
Rhine  after  a  severe  rearguard  action,  which  cost  the  life  ol 
Harceau.  Moreau  had  to  fall  back  in  turn,  and,  apart  from 
Bonaparte's  marvellous  campaign  in  Italy,  the  operations  of  the 
year  were  disastrous.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  was  tbe  vicious 
plan  of  campaign  imposed  upon  ihegenerals  by  their  government. 
Jourdan  was  nevertheless  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  govern- 
ment's mistakes  and  was  not  employed  for  two  years.  In  those 
years  he  became  prominent  as  a  politician  and  above  all  as  the 
framer  of  the  famous  conscription  law  of  1798.  When  the  war 
was  renewed  in  1799  Jourdan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  amy 
on  the  Rhine,  but  again  underwent  defeat  at  tbe  hands  of  tbe 
archduke  Charlcsat  Stockach  (March  15),  and,  disappointed  aBd 
broken  in  health,  handed  over  the  command  to  Mass£na.  He 
at  once  resumed  his  political  duties,  and  was  a  prominent  oppo- 
nent of  the  coup  d'tlaiot  18  Brumaire,  after  which  he  was  eqielkd 
from  tbe  Council  of  tbe  Five  Htmdred.  Soon,  however,  be 
become  formally  reconciled  to  the  new  r^imc,  and  accepted 
from  Napoleon  fresh  military  and  dvil  employment.  In  iSoo 
he  became  inspector-general  of  cavalry  and  infantiy  and  repre- 
sentative of  French  interesu  in  the  Cisal|Hne  Republic,  and  ia 
1804  he  was  mode  n  monbal  <rf  France.  He  remained  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  until  1806,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whom 
his  brother  made  king  of  Naples  in  that  year,  selected  Jourdan 
as  his  military  adviser.  He  followed  Joseph  into  Spain  in  the 
same  capacity  in  1808.  But  Joseph's  throne  had  to  be  maiQ- 
toined  by  tbe  French  army,  and  tbiougbout  the  Peninsular  War 
the  olbet  marshals,  who  depended  directly  upon  Napoleon,  paid 
little  heed  dtber  to  Joseph  oc  to  Jourdan.  After  the  battle  ot 
Vitoiia  be  bdd  no  important  command  up  to  the  fall  of  tbe 
Enqiiie.  Jourdan  gave  in  bis  sdhesion  to  the  restoratitNi 
government  of  1814,  and  tbou^  be  t^cniwd  MapolcMi  in  tbe 
Hundred  Days  and  conunond^  a  minor  army,  be  submitted 
to  the  Bourbons  again  after  Waterloo.  He  refused,  bowevcr, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  court  which  tried  Marshal  Ney.  He  was 
madeacoant,apeerof  France  (i8i9),and  governor  of  Grenoble 
(1S16).  In  politics  he  was  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  nyalist 
reactionaries  and  supported  the  revolution  of  183a  After  this 
event  he  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  for  a  few  days,  mod 
then  become  governor  of  the  lovalides,  where  his  last  years  were 
spent.  Marshal  Jourdan  died  on  tbe  2yd  of  November  1833, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Invalidei. 

He  wrote  Ofiiniwu  de  Famit  dm  Dsaak  (1799):  Uimmra  pomr 
ttnir  A  I'hiiloire  sur  Ia  campagiu  d*  (1819);  and  uoputdiabed 
personal  memoirs. 

JOURNAL  (through  Fr.  from  late  Lot.  diunulis,  daily),  a  doily 
record  of  events  or  bwincn.  A  private  journal  is  uniaHy  ao 
elaborated  diaty.  When  applied  to  a  txwspoper  or  other 
periodical  the  word  is  strictly  used  of  one  published  each  day; 
but  any  pubLcation  issued  at  stated  intervals,  such  as  o  magazine 
or  the  record  of  the  transactions  of  a  learned  society,  is  commonly 
called  a  journal.  The  word  "  journalist "  for  one  whose  buuness 
b  writing  for  the  public  press  (see  Newspapeis)  seems  to  be  as 
old  OS  thecndof  tlie  17th  century. 

"  Journal "  is  portictdarly  applied  to  the  record,  day  by  day, 
of  the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  public  body,  l^e  joumob 
of  the  British  houses  of  parliament  contain  an  ofliciol  record  of 
the  business  transacted  day  by  day  in  either  house.  Tbe  record 
does  not  take  note  of  speeches,  though  some  of  the  eariicr 
volumes  contain  references  to  them.  The  journals  arc  a  lengtb- 
ened  account  written  from  the  "  votes  and  proceeding  "  Qn  iba 
HoiM  of  Lordt  called  "  nioutcs  of  the  pcocecdin|i  ")>  made  day 
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bf  day  bjr  the  anbUnt  tad  printed  oa  tbe  reqwoM-  . 

Idity  of  the  derk  to  the  bouie,  aftec  ■■■t*— t— to  tbe  "  lub- 
committee  on  the  jounuds."  In  the  Commons  the  jouraal  is 
passed  by  the  Speaker  before  publication.  The  joimials  of  tbe 
Hotue  of  Commoos  begin  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  (1547),  and  arc  complete,  eicept  for  a  short  interval  under 
yiiMhrth,  TboK  <d  the  House  of  Lords  date  from  the  firat  yesr 
of  Henry  VIII.  (1509).  Before  that  date  the  proceedings  in 
parliament  were  entered  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  which  extend 
from  1178  to  1503-  The  journals  ot  Uie  Lords  are  "  records  " 
in  the  judicial  sense,  those  of  the  Conunons  are  not  (see  EisUne 
Hay,  Farliamentary  Praetiu,  igq5,  pp.  soi-soi). 

Tbe  term  "  journal "  is  used,  in  buaintas,  for  a  book  in  which 
on  account  of  transactions  is  kept  previous  to  a  trander  to  the 
ledger  (see  Book-ezsfing),  and  also  as  an  equivalent  to  «  ship's 
log,  as  a  record  of  the  doily  run,  observations,  weather  changes, 
&c  In  mining,  a  joum^  is  a  record  desciiUng  the  vailons 
strata  passed  through  in  sinking  a  shaft.  A  particular  use  of  tbe 
word  is  that,  in  machinery,  for  the  parts  of  a  shaft  which  an  in 
contact  with  the  bearings;  the  origin  of  this  which  ia 

firmly  established,  has  not  been  explained. 

JOUUIBT  (thiough  O,  Tt.jemet  mjoamee,  mtid.TT.jomSe, 
from  med.  Lat.  diwnaia,  Lat.  dinnnu,  of  or  belmiging  to  dies, 
day),  piaperiy  that  whkh  occupies  a  day  in  its  performance,  and 
so  m  day's  work,  particularly  a  day's  travel,  and  the  distance 
covered  sitcfa,  usually  reckoned  in  the  middle  ages  as  twenty 
miles.  7%e  word  is  now  used  of  travel  covering  a  certain  amount 
of  ^Mance  or  lasting  a  ceitahi  amount  of  time,  frequently  defined 
by  qualifying  words.  "  Journey  "  is  usually  sillied  to  travel  by 
land,  as  opposed  to  "  voyage,"  travel  by  sea.  The  eaHy  use  of 
"  journey  "  for  a  day's  work,  or  the  amount  produced  by  a  day's 
work,  is  sdlt  found  in  glaasmaking,  and  also  at  the  British  Hint, 
where  a  "  journey  "  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  tbe  coinage  of 
1$  A  of  standard  gold,  701  sovereigns,  and  of  60  Ih  of  silver. 
Tbe  term.  "  journeyman  "  also  preserves  the  original  algni- 
ficanct  of  the  wtad.  It  distinguishca  a  qualified  workman  or 
mechanic  froD  an  "apprentice"  on  the  one  band  and  a 
"  master  "  on  the  other,  and  is  applied  to  one  who  h  employed 
by  another  person  to  work  at  his  trade  or  occupation  at «  day's 
wagC;  

JODVKMCT,  JBAH  (1647-1717).  French  painter,  bom  at 
Rouen,  came  of  a  family  of  artbts,  one  of  whom  had  Uught 
Pousiin.  He  eariy  showed  remarkable  aptitude  lor  his  profes- 
sion, and,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  attracted  the  attention  of  Le  Brun, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  at  Versailles,  and  under  whose 
auspices.  En  j6ys>  he  became  a  member  of  the  Acadteiie  Royale, 
of  which  be  was  elected  professor  in  16B1,  and  one  of  the  four 
perpetual  recton  in  1707.  The  great  mass  of  works  that  he 
executed,  chiefly  in  Paris,  many  of  which,  including  bis  celebrated 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  (engraved  by  Audrao ;  also  Landon, 
Annales,  L  41),  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  show  Us  fertility  in 
invention  and  execution,  and  also  that  he  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  that  general  dignity  of  arrangement  and  style  which  dis- 
tinguished the  school  of  Le  Brun.  Jouvenct  died  on  tbe  5th  of 
April  1717,  having  been  forced  by  pwalysiB  during  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  to  work  with  his  left  band. 

See  Slim.  inii.  aeaL  ny.  it  p.  *Hm  K.,  1854,  and  D'ArgenvDle, 

VitM  4a  ptinlTU. 

JOUT.  VICTOIt  J08BPB  tnSHNB  DB  (1704-1846).  French 
dramatist,  was  born  at  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  on  the  nth  of 
September  1764.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  and  sailed  for  South  America  in  the  company 
of  tbe  governor  of  Guiana.  He  returned  almost  immediately  to 
France  to  complete  his  studies,  and  re-entered  tbe  service  two 
years  hklet.  He  was  sent  to  India,  where  be  met  with  many 
romantic  adventures  which  were  afterwards  turned  to  literary 
acconnt.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  relumed  to 
France  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  eariy  campaigns, 
attaining  the  rank  of  adjutant -general.  He  drew  suspicion  on 
himself,  however,  by  refusing  to  honour  the  toast  of  Marat,  and 
bad  to  fly  for  Us  lite.   At  the  fall  of  the  Terror  be  resumed  his 


commission  but  again  feD  under  snsiudon,  bebg  accused  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  En^ish  envoy,  James 
Harris,  1st  ead  of  Malmesbury  who  had  been  sent  to  France  to 
negotiate  terms  of  peace.  He  was  acquitted  of  this  charge,  but, 
weary  of  repeated  attacks,  resigned  his  position  on  the  pretext 
of  hia  numerous  wounds.  Jouy  now  turned  bis  attention  to 
literature,  and  produced  in  1807  with  immense  Success  bis  opera 
La  veslaie  (music  by  Spontini).  The  piece  nn  for  a  hundred 
nights,  and  was  characterized  by  the  Institute  of  France  as  the 
best  lyric  drama  of  the  day.  Other  operas  fc^wed,  but  none 
obtained  so  great  a  succeai.  He  published- in  tbe  Cadte  d« 
Franc*  a  series  of  satirical  sketches  of  Parisian  life,  eoUeaed 
tmder  the  title  of  L'Emile  it  la  ChoMsUe  d'Antin,  <m  ebttnativna 
tur  let  mceuri  el  let  laages  franiais  au  commencement  du  ztx* 
siicU  (i8t>-i8i4, 5  vols.),  which  was  warmly  received.  In  iSai 
his  tragedy  ti  SyUa  g^iied  a  triumph  due  in  part  to  tbe  genius 
of  Tklraa,  who  hlul  studied  the  titlc-rAte  from  Napoleon.  Under 
thcRestocation  Jouy  crasistently  fought  fortbecauseof  freednn, 
and  if  his  work  was  overrated  by  his  contemporaries,  they  were 
probably  influenced  by  thdr  respect  for  the  author  himself.  He 
died  In  rooms  set  apart  for  his  use  in  the  palace  of  St  Gennain-cn- 
Laye  on  the  4th  of  September  1846. 

Out  of  the  long  list  of  his  opcraa,  tragedies  and  miacelUncoui 
writing!  may  be  mentioned,  Ftraand  Corttt  (1809),  opera,  in  col- 
laboration with  J.  E.  Eamtnard.  music  by  Spontini;  Tipp»  Saib, 
tittgedy  (1B13):  Stiinurf,  tragedy  (i8t£);  Let  Htrmittt  en  prison 
(iBii),  written  in  collaboration  with  Anti^oe  Jay,  like  hinuetf  a 
political  pritoner;  CmttuMw  Tell  (rSig),  with  Hiimdyte  Bii,  for 
the  rauiic  of  RouinL  Jouy  was  aUo  one  ot  the  founderi  of  the 
BiopapkU  momdU  des  emUtmponinj. 

JOVELLANOS  (or  Jovz  Llamos),  O&SPAR  MBLCHOR  DB 

(1744-1811),  Spanish  statesman  and  author,  was  born  at  Gijon 
in  Asturias,  Spain,  on  the  5th  of  January  1744.  Selecting  law 
as  his  profession,  he  studied  at  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  AlcaU,  and 
in  1767  became  criminal  judge  at  Seville.  His  integrity  and 
abQity  were  rewarded  in  1778  by  a  judgeship  in  Madrid,  and  in 
1780  by  appointment  to  the  council  of  military  orders.  In  the 
capital  Jovellanos  took  a  good  place  in  the  literary  and  scienti&c 
societies;  for  tbe  society  of  friends  of  the  country  be  wrote  in 
1787  his  most  valuable  work,  Inforpie  lobre  un  pnyecto  de  ley 
agraria.  Involved  in  the  disgrace  of  his  friend,  Francms 
Cabarrus,  Jovellanos  spent  the  years  1790  to  1797  in  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  Gijon,  engaged  in  literary  work  and  in  founding 
the  Astuiian  instituUon  for  agricultural,  industrial,  social  and 
educational  reform  throughout  his  native  proirince.  Hiia 
institution  continued  his  darling  project  up  to  tbe  latest  houn 
of  his  life.  Summoned  again  to  public  life  in  1797,  Jovellanos 
refused  the  post  of  ambouador  to  Russia,  but  accepted  that  of 
minister  of  grace  and  justice,  under  "  the  prince  of  the  peace," 
whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  him  by  Cabarrus,  then  a 
favourite  of  Godoy.  Displeased  with  Godoy's  policy  and  conduct 
Jovellanos  combined  with  his  colleague  Saavedra  to  procure  bis 
dismissaL  Godoy  returned  to  power  in  1798;  Jovellanos  was 
again  sent  to  Gijon,  but  in  iSoi  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
Majorca.  The  revolution  of  1S08,  and  the  advance  of  the 
Frnch  Into  Spain,  set  him  once  more  at  liberty.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, on  mounting  the  Spanish  throne,  made  Jovellanos  tbe 
most  brilliant  offers;  but  the  Utter,  sternly  refusing  them  all, 
joined  the  patriotic  party,  became  a  member  of  the  central  junta, 
and  contributed  to  reorganize  the  cortes.  This  accompli^ied, 
the  junta  at  once  fell  under  suspicion,  and  Jovellanos  was  in- 
volved in  its  fall.  To  expose  the  conduct  of  the  cortes,  and  to 
defend  the  junta  and  himself  were  the  last  labours  of  his  pen.  In 
1811  he  w^  enthusiastically  welcomed  to  Gijon;  but  the  approach 
of  the  French  drove  him  forth  again.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  in  at  Vega  ia 
Asturias,  and  there  he  died  on  tbe  ijtb  of  November  i8ir. 

The  poetical  works  of  Jovellanos  comprise  a  tr^edy  £t  pdaye,  the 
comedy  El  delincuenle  honrado,  Batire«,  and  miicenaneout  pieces, 
including  a  translation  of  the  fint  book  of  Paradise  Lost.  His 
proae  work*,  eipecialty  those  on  political  and  legislative  economy, 
cooititute  his  real  title  to  literary  fame.  In  them  depth  of  thought 
and  clearsighted  sagacity  are  couched  in  a  certain  Ciceronian 
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elecaocc  and  daitical  purity  o(  Kyle.  B««idM  the  Ltj  atraria  he 
wrote  EJoiiot:  vancNU  policica)  and  other  etMy*;  and  Mnuriat 
potiHeoi  (1801).  MppKMcd  in  Spun,  and  tnndated  into  Fiench. 
1833.  An  dUtion  it  hit  ONnplete  workt  was  pnblubed  ai  Madrid 
(iSii-iSu)  in  7  vds.,  and  anoclwr  at  BarerioBa  <iSao). 

<we  NolieiasiitUinM  it  Dm  G.  U.  it  JmOimM  (iSia).  and 
Uemoriat  pan  ia  Ma  dil  SOtr . . .  JatMum,  by  J.  A.  C  Ber- 
nndei  (1B14). 

JOVKLLAR  T  KLBR.  JOAaUIX  (iSig-iSga),  captain- 
genenl  of  Spaia,  was  bora  at  Pal  ma  dc  Hallorca,  on  the  iSth 
<rf  Dccembei  1819,  At  tbe  doM  of  hii  studies  at  the  military 
academy  be  was  appt^ted  sub-lieuteasDl,  went  to  Cuba  as 
captain  in  t843,retunied  tothe  W&rOfSceta  1851,  was  promoted 
major  in  i8sj,  and  went  to  Morocco  as  private  secretary  to 
Haishal  O'Donnell,  who  made  him  cdonel  ia  t86o  after  Jovellar 
had  been  wounded  at  the  batUe  of  Wad  el  Ras.  In  1863  Jovellar 
became  a  brigadier-general,  in  1864  undcr-secntary  for  war;  be 
was  severely  wounded  in  fighting  the  insurgents  in  the  streets 
of  Madrid,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  1866. 
Jovellar  adhered  to  tbe  levolutioa,  and  King  Amadeus  made 
him  a  Ikuteaant-feacial  is  187a.  He  absented  himself  from 
Spain  when  the  fedcnl  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  returned 
in  the-autumn  of  1873,  when  Castelir  sent  him  to  Cuba  as 
govemor-gencraL  In  1874  Jovellar  came  back  to  the  Peninsula, 
aad  was  in  command  of  the  Army  <4  tbe  Centre  against  the 
Cnrlisu  when  Marshal  Campoa  weiit  to  Sagunte  to  prodaim 
Alfonso  XIL  General  Jovellar  became  war  minister  in  the  first 
cabinet  of  the  restoration  under  Canovas,  who  sent  him  to  Cuba 
again  as  goveroor-geneial,  where  he  reinaincd  until  the  i8th  of 
June  1878,  when  the  ten  years'  insurrection  closed  with  the  peace 
aS  ZaujoB.  Alfonso  XJI.  made  him  a  captain-ccneral,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  life-ienator,  and  governor-general  of  the 
Philippines.  Jovrilar  died  in  Madrid  on  the  17th  of  April 
189a. 

JOVlAH  (FtAvm  Joviunn)  (c.  339-3<U)>  Roman  emperor 
irom  June  365  to  Fetmiary  364,  wasbwn  at  Sngidiinum  in  Moesia 
about  33>.  As  captain  ot  ibe  fmperial  bodyguard  he  acctnn- 
panied  Julian  In  his  Per^an  expedition;  and  on  the  day  after 
that  emperor's  death,  when  the  aged  Sallust,  prefect  of  the  East, 
declined  tbe  purple,  the  choice  of  tbe  army  fell  upon  Jovian. 
His  election  cauted  conddoable  soipiise,  and  it  is  suggeeted  by 
Ammiaous  Harodlinus  that  be  was  wron^y  identified  with 
another  Jovian,  chid  notary,  whose  name  also  had  been  put 
forward,  or  that,  during  the  acclamations,  the  soldiers  mistook 
tbe  name  Jovianus  for  Julianus,  and  '"■g'T^  that  the  latter 
had  recovered  from  his  ilhiesB.  Jovian  at  once  continued  the 
retreat  begun  by  Julian,  and,  continuaUy  harassed  by  tbe 
Fergus,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  iMUiks  of  the  Tigris,  where  a 
humiliating  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Persian  king,  Shapur 
II.  Five  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by  Galcrius 

in  198  were  surrendered,  together  iritb  NUUs  and  other  diies. 
The  Roman  abo  gave  up  aU  their  IntcKsts  In  tbe  kingdom  of 
/Armenia,  and  abandoned  its  Christian  prince  Arsaces  to  the 
Persians.  During  hisretum  to  Constantinople  Jovian  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  at  Dadastsna,  halfway  IwtwccD  Ancyra  and 
Nicaea.  A  surldt  of  mushrooms  or  the  fumes  of  a  chaicoal  fire 
have  been  asrigned  as  the  cause  ci  death.  Undn  Jovian, 
Christianity  was  established  as  the  state  religion,  and  the 
Labarum  of  Constant tne  again  became  the  standard  of  the  army. 
The  ttatcment  that  he  issued  an  edict  of  toleralioo,  to  the  effect 
that,  wUle  tlie  exerdae  ^  natfcal  litet  would  be  severely 
punished,  his  subjects  should  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
rests  on  InsuSident  evidence.  Jovian  entertained  a  great  regard 
for  Alhanasius,  whom  be  reinstated  on  tbe  archiepiscopal  throne, 
desiring  him  to  draw  up  a  statement  ol  tbe  Catlwlic  failh.  In 
Syriac  literature  Jovian  became  tbe  Iwro  of  a  Chriitkn  mnance 
(6.  Qrftmann,  /nSomu  rfv  AUrtbimge,  1880). 

See  Ammlanut  Mareeltinu*.  xxv.  s~io;  J.  P.  de  la  BUterie,  Hit- 
'love  dt  Jaritn  (1740};  Gibbon,  Dwi»t  and  Fait,  chi.  udv.,  xxv.; 

iWordfworth  tn  Smith'  and  Wacc's  Diclionarr  ef  CAniiisM 
hcrapMy;  H.  Schiller.  CfStkiekU  ier  rSmwhen  Kaittrteit.  vol.  ii. 
(i83t);  A.deBroglie,  t'E^iMttl'tmpireromaiMauiir  tUtU  Ulhed. 
i88a).  For  tbe  relatioas  of  Rome  and  Pctms  we  Pstsu:  Amtitia 
Biiltrt. 


WVIHIAHDS,  or  JovuHDs,  a  Roman  monk  of  heterodos 
viewi,  who  flourished  during  Uu  latta  half  of  llie  4th  ceotniy. 
All  our  hnowlcdCB  of  him  fo  derived  from  a  passionatdy  boatile 

polemic  of  Jerome  (Ad9.  Jeriuianum,  libri  11.).  written  at 
Bethlehem  in  jqj,  and  without  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  man  assailed.  According  to  tUs  authority  Jovinian  in  388 
was  Uving  at  Rome  the  celibate  lUe  of  an  ascetic  modE,  poHeaicd 
a  good  acqualatance  with  the  Bible,  and  was  the  aatlwr  of  aemal 
minor  works,  but,  undergoing  an  heretical  change  of  view,  after- 
wards became  a  self-indulgent  Epicurean  and  unrefined  sensualist. 
The  views  which  exdted  this  denunciation  were  mainly  Uick: 
(i>  Jovinian  held  that  in  pt^  of  nerit*  so  far  as  their  doncMic 
state  was  conoetned,  vir^as,  iridowa  and  married  persons  who 
had  been  bi4>tiied  into  Christ  were  on  a  precisely  equal  footing; 
(i)  those  wbo  with  full  faith  have  been  regenerated  in  baptism 
cannot  be  overthrown  (or,  according  to  another  reading,  tempted) 
of  the  devil;  (j)  to  abstain  from  meats  is  not  more  praiseworthy 
than  thankfully  to  enjoy  tbem;  (4)  all  who  Itave  preserved  their 
baptismal  grace  shall  re^ve  11m  same  reward  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*  Jovinian  thus  indicates  a  natural  and  vigorous  react  ion 
against  the  exsggeratcd  asceticism  of  the  4th  century,  a  protest 
shared  by  Hdvidius  and  Vigilaniius.  He  was  condemned  l>y 
a  Roman  synod  under  Bishop  Siridus  in  390,  and  afterwards 
excommunicated  by  another  at  Milan  undw  the  prcsideDcy  of 
Ambrose.  The  year  of  his  death  fs  unknown,  but  be  it  releiied 
to  as  no  longer  idive  in  Jerome's  Contra  ViptanliiM  (406). 

JOVtDS.  PA0LU8,  or  Paoio  Giono  (1483-1551).  Italian 
historian  and  biographer,  was  bora  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Comoon  the  igtfa  of  April  1483.  His  father  died  when  lie  was 
a  child,  and  Giovio  owed  his  education  to  his  brother  Bcttedctto. 
After  studying  the  humanities,  he  applied  himsdf  to  medidae 
and  philosophy  at  his  brother's  request.  He  was  Pompoaazd's 
pupil  at  Padua;  and  afterwards  he  took  a  medical  degree  in  tbe 
university  of  Pavia.  He  exercised  the  medical  protcsaion  is 
Rome,  but  tbe  attraction  of  literature  proved  irresistible  for 
Giovio,  and  he  wu  oent  upon  becoming  the  historian  of  his  age. 
He  presented  a  portion  of  his  history  to  Leo  X.,  who  read  tbe 
HS.,  aad  pronounced  it  superior  in  degaoce  to  anything  since 
Livy.  Thus  encouraged,  Giovio  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome, 
and  attached  himsdf  to  Cardinsl  Giulio  de'  Media,  the  pope's 
nephew.  The  next  pope,  Adrian  VI.,  gave  him  a  canonry  in 
Como,  on  tbe  condition,  it  is  said,  that  Giovio  should  mcntioa 
him  with  honour  in  Itis  history.  This  patronage  from  a  pontiff 
wlio  was  averse  from  the  current  tone  of  Italian  humanism 
proves  that  Giovio  at  this  period  passed  for  a  man  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  sober  manners.  After  Adrian's  death,  Giulio  de'  Medid 
became  pope  as  Clement  VII.  and  assigned  him  chambers  in  the 
Vatican,  with  maintenance  for  servants  befitting  a  courtier  of 
rank.  Inaddition  toother  benefices,  be  finally,  in  isaS.bcstowvd 
on  him  the  bishopric  of  Nocera.  Giovio  had  now  become  in  a 
special  sense  dependent  on  the  Medid.  He  was  employed  by 
that  family  on  several  missions — as  when  be  aGCOnq>aaied 
Ippolito  to  Bologna  on  the  occauon  of  Charles  V.'s  coronation, 
and  Caterina  to  Marseilles  before  ber  marriage  to  tbe  duke  of 
Orieans.  During  tbe  siege  <rf  Rome  In  1 517  be  attended  Ckmeat 
in  his  flight  from  tbe  Vatican.  WhOe  croedng  tbe  bridge  which 
connected  tbe  palace  with  the  castle  of  S.  Angeto,  Giovio  threw 
his  mantle  over  tbe  pope*!  ibooklnB  fai  order  to  dhgaiie  hb 
master. 

In  the  mc^ he  sdfered a  lefioaiipecuidary  and  literary  loss.  S  we 
may  credit  his  own  Matement.  The  itaiy  rtini  that  he  dc posted 
the  MS.  ol  hit  hiitory,  together  with  some  silver,  in  a  box  at  S 
Maria  Sopra  Minerva  for  nfcty.  This  box  was  disooveicd  by  two 
Sinniardi,  one  of  whom  accurM  the  hIvct,  while  tbe  other,  named 
Henvra,  Icoowing  who  Giovio  was,  pcefencd  to  bold  tbe  MSS.  lor 
ransom.  Herrera  was  so  carvle**,  however,  a*  to  throw  away  tbe 
•bcctt  be  found  in  paper,  reserving  only  that  portion  of  tbe  work 
which  was  tranxribed  on  parchment.  This  he  subaoDueotly  nld 
to  Giovo  in  exchange  for  a  ben!6ce  at  Cordova,  which  Clcmeni  Vil. 
conceded  to  the  SfMntard.  SU  books  of  the  history  wen  loM 
ihia  trantaction.  Giovo  contented  himsdf  with  iodicatiag  their 
Mibstancc  in  a  aummary.  Perhaps  he  waa  not  uawilliag  that  hii 
work  thould  resemble  that  of  Livy,  even  la  Its  Impeifartloa.  Bat 

'  See,  UMK  fully,  Hamack.  Hia.  tf  Svgaw.  v.  S7> 
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doubt  mti  upon  the  whole  of  this  Mory.  Aportolo  Zeno  affirm* 
(hat  in  the  middle  of  the  U«t  century  tbree  of  the  BiiMing  booki 
turned  up  xmong  family  paper*  in  the  poateaaion  of  Count  Giov. 
Batt.  Giovk),  who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  hii  anccMor.  It  U  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Giovio  poaaeaaed  hia  hiatory  intact,  but  pre> 
(entd  to  withhold  from  publication  thoae  porttona  which  might 
have  involved  him  in  difRcuttiea  with  livicw  penoni  ol  importance. 
The  omiistoni  were  afterwards  made  pxxT by  Curtio  Marioello  in 
the  Italian  edition,  publiabed  at  Venice  in  15S1.  But  wbetber 
MarincUo  was  the  author  of  these  additiona  ia  not  kaowcL 

After  Gcmcnt't  deatb  Giovio  found  himielf  out  <rf  favour  with 
ihe  next  pope,  Pivl  111.  Tbe  failure  <4  hi*  career  b  asuaHy 
ascribed  to  the  irregularity  of  the  life  he  led  in  tbe  literary  society 
of  Rome.  We  may  also  ftmembcr  that  Paul  had  apcdal  cause* 
for  animosity  a^inst  (he  Medid,  whose  servant  Giovio  had  been. 
Despairing  of  a  cardinal^  hat,  Giovio  retired  to  his  villa  on  the 
lake  of  Como,  where  he  Hient  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  from 
donations  and  benefices  ia  adorning  his  villa  with  curiorities, 
antiquities  and  pictures,  including  a  very  important  coUeirlioQ 
of  portraiu  of  famous  wldiets  and  men  of  letters,  now  almost 
cotiiely  dispersed.   He  died  opoo  a  visit  to  Florence  la  1553. 

Ciovio'sprindpal  work  was  tbe  JntfMpr^  flit  Own  TSsim,  from  the 
iavaaion  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  year  154*.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parti,  OMtainiiv  altoaetber  forty-five  bookv  Of  these,  books 
v.-si.  of  part  i.  were  Mid  by  him  to  have  been  loat  in  tbe  mck  of 
Rome,  while  booki  xix.-xxiv.  of  part  ii.,  which  ihould  have  embraced 
the  period  froni  the  death  of  Leo  to  the  nek,  wttt  never  written. 
Giovio  lupplied  the  want  of  tbe  latter  sis  books  by  hit  Kves  of  Leo, 
Adrian,  Alphonao  I.  of  Fenan,  and  Mvcral  other  persooans  of 
importance.  But  be  alleged  that  the  hiatorv  of  that  period  was 
too  painful  to  be  written  in  full.  His  first  published  won,  printed 
in  1534  at  Rome,  waa  a  treativ  Dt  piuiiiu  romoMis.  After  his 
mirenient  to  Como  he  produced  a  valuable  aeries  of  tnographiea, 
entitled  EMa  wonm  tUuUrinm,  They  commemorate  men  dis- 
linniishcd  (or  letters  and  arroi,  Miected  from  all  periods,  and  are 
aaid  to  have  been  written  in  illustration  of  portraits  collected  by  him 
for  the  museum  of  h»  villa  at  Coma  Bendea  these  books,  we  may 
mention  a  iMosraphical  history  of  the  Viiconti,  lords  of  Milan;  an 
esuy  on  mottoes  and  badges;  a  diaaertation  on  the  atate  of  Turkey: 
a  large  collection  of  familur  epistles:  together  with  descriptions  of 
Briiam,  Muacovy,  the  Lake  of  Como  and  Giovio'*  own  villa.  Tbe 
title*  of  these  miscellanies  will  be  found  In  tbe  bibli^raphical  note 
appended  to  thia  article. 

Giovio  preferred  Latib  In  the  composition  of  bis  more  Im< 
portant  works.  Though  contemporary  with  Machiavelli,  Guicci- 
ardint  and  Varchi,  he  adhered  to  humanistic  usages,  and  cared 
more  for  the  Latinily  than  for  the  matter  of  bis  iiistories.  His 
style  fa  fluent  and  sonorous  rather  than  pointed  or  grave. 
Partly  owing  to  the  rhetorical  defects  inherent  in  this  chwce  of 
Latin,  when  Italian  had  gained  tbe  day,  but  more  to  bia  own 
untrustworthy  and  shallow  character,  Giovio  takes  a  lower  rank 
as  hiOorian  than  the  bulk  and  prestige  of  bis  writings  would 
seem  to  warrant.  He  professed  himself  a  flatterer  and  a  lam- 
pooner, writing  fubomc  eulogies  on  tbe  princes  who  paid  him 
well,  while  he  ignored  or  criticized  iboee  who  proved  less  gener- 
ous. Tbe  old  story  that  he  said  he  kept  a  golden  and  an  iron 
pen,  to  UM  according  as  people  paid  him,  condenses  tbe  truth  in 
epigram.  His  private  morals  were  of  a  dubious  character,  and 
as  a  writer  he  had  the  [aults  of  tbe  elder  humanists,  in  combina- 
tion with  that  literary  cynicism  wliich  reached  its  height  in 
Aretino;  and  therefore  his  histories  and  biographical  essays  are 
bM  to  be  used  as  authorilies,  without  corroboration.  Yet 
Giovio^  wi^ts,  taken  in  their  entirely  and  with  proper  reserva- 
tion, have  real  value.  To  the  student  of  Italy  they  yield  a  lively 
picture  ci  the  manneis  and  the  Teeling  of  the  limes  in  wbich  he 
lived,  and  in  which  be  pUx^d  no  obscure  part.  They  abound 
in  vivid  ikiltches,  Idling  anecdotes,  fugitive  comments,  which 
unite  •  certain  ciiam  of  autotuographical  romance  with  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  an  experienced  courtier.  A  flavour  of  person- 
ality makes  them  not  unpleasant  reading.  While  we  learn  to 
despise  and  mistrust  the  man  in  Giovio,  we  appreciate  the  author. 
If  would  not  be  loo  fv-fetdied  tc  dcsoibe  him  u  a  sort  of  i6t  h- 
eentury  Hwaoe  Walpole. 

BiBLioCRAraY.— The  sources  of  Giovio'*  biograpliy  are:  hi*  own 
works;  Tiraboschi's ffufsry 0/ IlaliaH  Lilerofarc;  Litta  tCnuaiofyof 
ittmttriMu  IMm  FomSin ;  and  Ciow  Ban.  Giovio'*  f/oHtmi  iliiitlri 
itUa  dicitn  Cmmmo,  Modcna  (1784}.  Cicogna,  in  his  DiOt  tttscrui- 
•as  I'aNcsiBM  mcsOa  (Venice.  iSao),  ^vcs  a  li«  of  Ciovio'a  worfc^ 
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from  which  tbe  following  notices  are  extracted:  i.  Works  in  Latin: 
(i)  i>siiM  /mh  kutoriarmm  tat  Itmporii,  ob  anno  1494  a4  aw.  IS47 
(Florence  1550-15^),  the  aame tianilated  into  Italian  by  L.  Domeni- 
cbi,  and  first  published  at  Florence  (1951),  alterward*  at  Venice; 
{>)  UonU  X..  Uadriani  VI.,  Ptmptii  Columnat  Card.,  vUa*  (Florence, 
i^),  tranaUied  by  Domenichi  ^oicnce,  1549)1  (31  ViAw  XII. 
wie*c9mUum  Uedulani  Prineifum  (Paris,  154^),  traniUtcd  by  Dome- 
nichi (Venice,  1549};  (4)  Kiia  SJortiat  ttartu.  dacis  (Rome,  ■549), 
tranalated  by  Domenichi  (Florence,  1549);  (5)  Vita  Ft.  Ferd.  ifimUi 
(Fkwence,  15-*  ....^  ^ _i  ,1,..^    


Satt!^nr(F1orence,  ISSJ)':  i^)Eieii»iir»»»hdliea9inMli^mtlriim 
(ibid.i55i),tianslatedbyI>Dmenklu  (ilnd.  iS54):(9)£bcfe<laimM 
airomai,  Ac  (Venice,  1546)  (tbeae  are  biosTaphies  of  men  of  icttcn), 
translated  t>y  HippobtoOnoof  Ferrsra  (Florence,  ISS^);  (to)  tittUma 
d*  Utaiiont  Ba*ui%.Uar»i  primeipu  lioKtmat  (Rome,  1515);  (il) 
DtMripUo  Larii  Laeta  (Venice,  i^);  {liipeitriptio  Brilanniee.tx. 
(Venice,  tnS);lJ3)  D4  fiiieAutromanu  (Rome,  1534);  [n)  Dturih- 
lwuimolqitelexlantrepotiumalfmelafQnim{3Md,iiJi).  a.  Worsa 
in  Italian:  (i)  Dialofp  ddtt  mprett  miittari  a  amoroie  (Rome. 
>  5SS) ;  (>)  Commentarl  cose  dei  Tunki  (Venice,  1  S4i )  i  (3)  LttUn 
•Mean  (Venice.  1560}.  Some  minor  works  and  numerous  reprints 
of  those  cited  have  been  omitted  from  this  list:  and  it  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  lives  with  additional  matter,  are 
included  in  the         iUuilrium  wtTontm  (Basel,  1576).  (|.A.&) 

The  beat  and  most  complete  edition  of  Gionoa  works  is  that  of 
Basel  (1678}.  For  tus  lite  see  Giuseppe  Sanesi,  "Alcuoi  oeaervaiioDi  e 
notiiie  iotonio  a  tie  storid  minon  del  cinqueccnu^-Giovio;  Nerli. 
SeKni"(inArcJk(mo5terK«/<afiai«o,5th  series,  vol.xxiii.Jj  Eng.  MUnti, 
5m  ssium  a  rilraiti  composlo  ia  Paoto  Ciofio  (ibta.,  vpl.  xix.). 

JOWBIT.  BaUAim  (1817-1893),  English  scholar  and 
theologian,  master  of  Balllol  College,  Ctxford,  was  bom  in  Cam- 
berwellontbe  ijtb  of  April  1817.  His  father  was  one  of  a 
Votfcshire  family  who,  for  three  generations,  had  been  supporteis 
of  the  Evangelical  movement  in  the  Church  of  England.  His 
mother  was  a  LanghMne,  in  some  way  related  to  the  poet  and 
translator  of  Plutarch,  At  twelve  the  boy  was  placed  on  the 
foundation  of  St  Paul'sScbool  (then  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard) ,  and 
in  his  nineteenth  year  he  obtained  an  open  scholarship  at  B^iol. 
In  i8j8  he  gained  a  fellowship,  and  graduated  with  fint-class 
honours  in  1839.  Brought  up  amongst  pious  Evangelicals,  he 
came  to  Oxford  at  the  hei^t  of  tbe  Tractarian  movement,  and 
through  the  friendship  of  W.  G.  Ward  was  drawn  for  a  time  io 
the  direction  of  High  Anglicanism;  but  a  stronger  and-more 
lasting  influence  was  that  of  tbe  Arnold  school,  represented  by 
A.  P.  SlKnley.  JowetL  was  thus  led  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  theology,  and  in  the  summers  of  1845  and  1S46,  spent  in 
Germany  with  Stanley,  be  became  an  eager  student  German 
criticism  and  specula tioo.  Amongst  tbe  writings  of  that  period 
he  was  most  tmpresscd  \iy  those  of  F.  C.  Baur.  But  he  never 
ceased  to  exercfae  an  independent  judgment,  and  his  work  on 
St  Paul,  which  appeared  in  1855,  was  tbe  result  of  miich  original 
reflection  and  inquiry.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Greek  professor- 
ship in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  He  bad  been  a  tutor  of  Ballitd 
and  a  clergyman  ^nce  1843,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  tuition  vrith  unexampled  leal.  His  pupils  became  his  friends 
for  life.  He  discerned  their  capabilities,  studied  their  characters, 
and  sought  to  remedy  their  defects  by  frank  and  searching 
criticism.  Like  another  Socrates,  be  taught  them  to  know  them- 
selves, repressing  vanity,  CDCOuraging  the  despondent,  and 
attaching  all  alike  by  his  unobtrusive  sympathy.  This  work 
gradually  made  a  strong  imprcsuon,  and  those  who  cared  for 
Oxford  began  to  speak  of  bim  as  "  the  great  tutor."  As  early 
as  1839  Stanley  had  joined  with  Tail,  the  future  archbishop,  in 
advocating  certain  university  reforms.  From  1846  onwards 
Jowett  threw  himself  into  this  movement,  which  in  1848  became 
general  amongst  the  younger  and  more  thoughtful  fellows,  untU 
it  took  effect  in  the  commission  of  1850  and  the  act  of  1854. 
Another  educational  reform,  the  opening  of  the  Indian  dvil 
service  to  competition,  took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  Jowett 
was  one  of  the  commission.  He  had  two  brothers  who  served 
and  died  in  India,  and  he  never  ceased  to  take  a  deep  and  practical 
interest  in  Indian  aflaita.  A  great  disappointment,  bis  repulse 
for  the  mastership  of  Batliot,  also  in  1854,  appears  to  have  roused 
him  into  tbe  completion  of  hb  book  00  The  EpisUa  of  St  Paul. 
This  work,  described  by  one  of  his  friends  as  "a  miracle  of  bold- 
ness," is  full  of  originality  and  suggcsliveDCSs,  but  iU  publication 
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twakened  ag&init  him  a  Btorm  ol  theological  prejudice,  which 
followed  hiin  more  «  lew  thnnigfa  life.  InilcBd  of  yielding  to 
this,  he  Joined  with  Heniy  Briitowe  Wilwn  and  Rowland 

Williams,  who  had  been  similarly  attacked,  in  the  production 
of  the  volume  known  as  Essays  and  Reviews.  This  appeared  in 
i860  aod  gave  rise  to  a  strange  outbreak  of  fanaticism.  Jowett's 
loyalty  to  those  who  were  ptoaeculed  on  this  account  was  no  less 
characteristic  than  his  persistent  silence  while  the  angmentation 
of  his  salary  as  Greek  professor  was  withheld.  This  petty  pcrac- 
cution  was  continued  until  1S65,  when  E.  A.  Freeman  and  Charles 
Elton  dtsravered  by  historical  research  that  a  breach  of  the  coa- 
ditioos  of  the  professorship  had  occurred,  and  Christ  Church 
raised  the  endowment  from  £40  a  year  to  £500.  Meanwhile 
Jowett's  influence  at  Oxford  had  steadily  increased.  It  culmi- 
nated in  1864.  when  the  country  clergy,  provoked  by  the  final 
acquittal  of  the  essayists,  had  voted  in  convocation  against  the 
endowment  of  the  Creek  chair.  Jowett's  pupils,  who  were  now 
drawn  from  the  univerrity  at  large,  supported  Um  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  young  men  feel  for  the  victim  of  injustice. 
In  the  midst  of  other  labours  Jowctl  had  been  quietly  exerting 
his  influence  so  as  to  conciliate  all  shades  of  libenl  opinion,  and 
bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  aboUtitm  of  the  theological  test, 
which  was  still  required  tat  the  M.A.  and  other  degrees,  and  for 
universitysndcollcgcofiices.  Hespokeatan  important  meeting 
tfpon  this  question  in  London  on  the  loth  of  June  1864,  which  laid 
the  ground  for  the  University  Tests  Act  of  1S71.  In  connexion 
with  the  &eek  professorship  Jowett  had  uodertaken  a  work 
on  Plato  which  grew  into  a  complete  translation  of  the  Diategues, 
with  introductory  essays.  At  this  he  laboured  in  vacation  time 
for  at  least  ten  years.  But  his  interest  in  theology  had  not 
abated,  and  his  thou^ts  found  an  outlet  in  occasional  preaching. 
The  univertity  pulpit,  indeed,  was  dosed  to  him,  Init  several 
congregalkms  In  London  delisted  in  his  sermons,  and  from  1866 
until  the  year  of  his  death  he  preached  annually  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  wheie  Stanley  had  become  dean  in  1863.  Three  volumes 
of  selected  sermons  have  been  published  nnce  his  death.  The 
yean  i865-iS70wereoccuiMedwitha9siduouslabour.  Amongst 
his  pupils  at  Balliol  were  men  destined  to  hl^  positions  In  the 
state,  whose  parents  had  thus  shown  their  confidence  in  the 
supposed  heretic,  and  gratitude  on  this  account  was  added  to 
othn  motives  for  his  unsparing  efforts  in  tuition.  In  1870,  by 
an  arrangement  which  he  attributed  to  bis  friend  Robert  Lowe, 
afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke  (at  that  time  a  member  of  Glad- 
stone's ministry),  Scott  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Rochester 
and  Jowett  was  elected  to  the  vacant  master^ip  by  the  fellows 
of  Balli<^  From  the  vantage-ground  of  this  long-coveted 
poNtlon  the  Plalo  was  published  in  1871.  It  had  a  great  and 
well-desetved  success.  While  scholars  criticized  particular 
renderings  (and  there  were  many  small  erron  to  be  removed  in 
subsequent  editions),  it  was  generally  agreed  that  be  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Plato  an  English  classic. 

If  ever  there  was  a  benefiont  despotism.  It  was  Jowett's  rule 
as  master.  Since  1866  hb  authority  in  Balliol  had  been  really 
paramount,  and  various  reforms  in  college  had  been  due  to  his 
initiative.  The  opposing  minority  were  now  powerless,  and  the 
younger  fellows  who  had  l>een  his  pu[Hls  were  more  inclined  10 
follow  him  than  others  would  have  been.  There  was  no  obstacle 
to  the  continued  exercise  of  his  firm  and  reasonable  irill.  He  still 
knew  the  undergradualcs  individually,  and  watched  their  pro- 
gress with  a  vigilant  eye.  His  infiuence  in  the  oi^veruty  was 
less  assured.  The  pulpit  of  St  Mary's  was  no  longer  closed  to 
hira,but  the  success  of  Balliol  in  the  schools  gave  rise  to  jealousy 
in  other  colleges,  and  old  prejudices  did  not  suddenly  give  way; 
wfaileanew  movement  in  lavourof "  the  endowment  of  research  " 
ran  counter  to  his  immediate  purposes.  Meanwhile,  the  tulor- 
shtpi  in  other  colleges,  and  some  of  the  headships  also,  were  being 
filled  with  Balliol  men,  and  Jowett's  former  pupils  were  promi- 
nent in  both  hous»  of  parliament  and  at  the  bar.  He  continued 
the  practice,  which  he  had  commenced  in  1848,  of  taking  with 
him  a  small  party  of  undergraduates  in  vacation  time,  and  work- 
ing with  them  in  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  at  Askrigg  in 
Wensleydale,  or  Tummel  Bridge,  or  later  at  WesiMalvein.  The 


new  hall  (1876),  the  organ  there,  entirely  Ids  gift  (1885),  and  the 
cricket  grouiid  (1889),  remain  as  external  monuments  of  the 
master's  activity.  Neither  businen  nor  the  many  claims  of 
friendship  interrupted  literary  work.  The  six  or  seven  wc^ 
of  the  long  vacation,  during  which  he  biul  pupils  with  him,  were 
mainly  employed  in  writing.  The  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Polilics,  the  revision  of  Plato,  and,  above  alt,  the  translation  of 
Thucydides  many  times  revved,  occupied  several  years.  The 
edition  of  the  Republie,  undertaken  in  1856,  remained  unfinished, 
but  was  continued  witb  the  help  of  Professor  Lewis  CampbcU. 
Other  literary  schemes  of  larger  scope  and  deeper  interest  were 
long  ta  contemplation,  but  were  rwt  destined  to  take  effect— an 
Essay  on  Ike  Rdigiens  of  Ike  World,  a  Commentary  on  Ike  Cospds, 
a  lAJe  of  Cknst,  a  volume  on  Uoral  Idtas.  Such  plans  were 
frustrated,  not  only  by  his  practical  avocations,  but  by  his 
determination  to  finish  what  he  bad  begun,  and  the  fastidious 
self^riticism  which  it  took  so  long  to  satisfy.  The  book  on 
Morals  might,  however,  have  been  written  but  for  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  vice^:hanceIiorship,  which  he  was  induced  to 
accept  in  1882,  by  the  faoQe,  only  partially  fulfilled,  of  securing 
many  improvements  for  the  university.  The  vice-chancellor 
was  ex  offieio  a  delegate  of  the  press,  where  be  hoped  to  effect 
much;  and  a  plan  for  draining  the  Thames  Valley,  which  he  had 
now  the  powerof  initialing,  was  one  on  which  his  raind  had  dwelt 
for  many  years.  The  exhausting  labours  of  the  vice-chancellor- 
ship vrere  followed  by  an  illness  (1687);  and  after  this  he  relin- 
quished the  hope  <4  producing  any  great  original  writing.  His 
literary  industry  was  thenceforth  confined  to  his  commentary 
on  the  Republic  of  Plato,  and  some  euays  on  Aristotle  which  wtie 
to  have  formed  a  companion  volume  to  the  translation  of  the 
Polilics.  The  essays  whidi  should  have  accompanied  the  trans- 
lation of  Thucydides  were  never  written.  Jowett,  who  aei'cr 
married,  died  on  the  lat  of  October  1893.  The  funeral  was  one 
of  the  most  impresdve  ever  seen  In  (Mord.  The  paU-bearen 
were  seven  heads  of  coOegea  and  the  |«ovo)t  of  Eton,  all  old 

pupils. 

Theolopan,  tntor,  vnivenilr  reformer,  a  great  master  of  a 
college,  Jowett's  best  claim  to  the  remembrance  of  succeeding 
generations  was  his  greatness  as  a  moral  teacher.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  Englishmen  of  the  day  were  his  pupils  and  owed 
much  of  what  they  were  to  his  precept  and  example,  his  pene- 
trative sympathy,  his  insistent  criHcism,  and  his  unweagdng 
friendship.  Seldom  have  Ideal  aims  been  so  steadily  pursued 
with  so  clear  a  recognition  of  practical  limitations.  Jowett's 
theological  work  was  transitional,  and  yet  has  an  dement  of 
permanence.  As  has  been  said  of  anotbo'  thinker,  lie  was  "  one 
at  thoia  deeply  religious  men  who,  when  crude  theolo^cal 
notions  are  bring  revised  and  called  in  question  sedt  to  put  new 
life  into  theology  by  wider  and  more  humane  ideas."  In  earner 
life  he  had  been  a  zealous  student  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  to  ibe 
end  he  never  ceased  to  cultivate  the  philosoidiic  s|Hrit;  but  he 
had  little  confidence  in  metaphyseal  systems,  and  sought  rather 
to  translate  philosophy  into  the  wisdom  of  life.  As  a  classical 
scholar,  his  scorn  of  littlenesses  sometimes  led  him  into  the 
neglect  of  minutiae,  but  he  had  the  higher  merit  of  interpreting 
ideas.  His  place  in  literature  reals  really  on  the  essays  in  his 
Mato.  When  their  merits  are  fully  recognised,  it  will  be  found 
that  his  worth,  as  a  teacher  of  his  countrymen,  extends  fat 
beyond  his  own  generation. 

See  Ttu  Life  and  LeiUrs  of  Benjamin  JameU,  by  E.  A.  AbboM  and 
Lewis  Campbell  (1897);  Seniamix  Jowett,  by  Lionel  Tollemache 
(1895)-  (L-C) 

JOTBDSB,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Ardiche,  France, 
situated  on  the  Baumc,  a  tributary  of  the  Ard&he,  is  historically 
important  as  having  been  the  seat  of  a  noble  French  family 
which  derived  its  name  from  it.  The  lordship  of  Joyeuse  came, 
in  the  13th  century,  into  the  possesion  of  the  house  of  Chiteau- 
neuf-Randon,  and  was  made  into  a  viscountship  in 
Guillaume,  viscount  of  Joyeuse,  was  bishop  of  Alet,  but  after- 
wards left  the  church,  and  became  a  marshal  of  France;  be  died 
in  1591.  His  eldest  son  Anne  de  Joyeuse  (1561-1587).  was  one 
of  the  favourites  id  Henry  III.  of  France,  who  created  bin  duke 
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mad  peer  (i$8i),  adsdrd  of  ttmcn  {i^),  gwaar  of 
Nonundy  (1586),  and  nanied  Urn  to  Maigiierite  d«  Locnine- 
Vkudtmont,  younger  ibter  of  the  queen.  He  (lined  ■everal 
succenei  against  the  Huguenots,  but  was  recalled  by  court 
intrigues  at  an  inopportune  noment,  and  when  be  marched  a 
■eeoBd  time  against  Heniy  of  Namm  hm  waa  defeated  and 
killed  at  Coutrai.  CuiSaume  had  three  other  tons:  Francois 
de  Joyeuse  (d.  1615),  ardinal  and  »rchbkhop  of  Narbo&nc, 
Toulouse  and  Rouen,  who  brou^t  about  the  reconciliation 
ci  Henry  IV.  with  the  pope;  Henri,  count  of  Bouchage,  and 
later  duke  of  Joi^iiae,  who  fint  entered  the  army,  then  became  a 
Capudrin  under  the  name  of  Fire  Ange,  left  the  chnrdi  and 
hrnvK  a  mn-ftnl  of  France,  and  finally  re-entered  tlie  church, 
dying  in  1608;  Antoine  SdfMon,  grand  prior  of  Toulouse  in  the 
mder  <rf  the  knights  of  Malu,  who  was  one  of  the  leaden  In  the 
Lcagne,  and  died  in  tbe  retreat  of  Villemur  (1599).  Henrietta 
Catherine  de  Joyeuse,  dau^ter  of  Henri,  married  In  t6ti 
Charia  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  to  whom  she  brought  the 
duchy  of  Joyeuse.  On  the  death  of  her  great-grandson, 
Fmivols  Joseph  de  Lorraine,  duka  of  Gniie,  In  1675,  witlxnit 
fsBue,  the  duchy  of  Joyniaa  was  dadaied  extinct,  but  it 
was  revfapgd  in  1714,  in  Uvonr  of  Lools  da  Udun,  prince  of 
Cpiwy.  <M-P*) 

JOmSB  IHTRfa,  a  famous  charter  of  liberty  puted  to 
Brabant  by  Duke  Jolui  m.  in  1354.  John  summoned  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  dties  of  the  duchy  to  Louvain  to  announce  to 
them  the  marriage  of  Us  daughter  and  heiress  Jeanne  of  Brabant 
to  Wenccalaui  SAe  of  Luzanbnrg,  and  he  offered  them  liberal 
conceirioM  in  order  to  secure  their  assent  to  the  change  of 
dynasty.  John  III.  died  In  1355,  and  Wenceslaus  and  Jeanne 
on  the  occasion  of  their  state  entry  into  Bruiseb  solemnly  swore 
to  observe  aU  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  which  had  been 
drawn  up.  From  the  occasion  on  which  it  waa  first  proclaimed 
this  charter  baa  since  been  knows  in  Ustoty  as  £• /eyniM  EnMe. 
By  tliis  document  the  dukes  of  Brabant  undertook  to  maintain 
tlie  integrity  of  the  duchy,  and  not  to  wage  war,  make  treaties, 
or  impose  taxes  without  the  couKUt  of  their  subjects,  as  repie- 
acDted  by  tbe  munidpaUtiea.  All  members  of  the  duke's  council 
were  to  be  native-bom  Bnbantcrs.  This  charter  became  the 
model  for  other  provinces  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Hbertiea  of  tbe 
Netherlands.  Its  provisions  were  modified  fiom  time  to  time, 
but  remained  practically  unchanged  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
onwards.  The  ill-advtoed  attempt  of  tbe  emperor  Jose|di  IX. 
in  his  reforming  seal  to  abrogate  the  /ejwuM  £MMe  caused  a 
revolt  in  Brabant,  before  whi^  ha  had  to  yield. 

SeeEJouBet,I«/aj»M»iiiWI«.«if#itfHlaMwigWtaiit»Ma«<iS6s). 

JUAM  nRMAHMZ  UL&IRW,  a  email  group  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  33'  and  34*  5.,  So*  W.,  bdongiiig  to 
Chile  and  included  In  the  province  dE  Valparaiso.  The  main 
islaiid  ia  called  Mai^Tiara  (Span.  *'more  to  land")  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  smaller  island,  Mat-a-Pnmi  (*'  more  to  sea  "), 
100  m.  fartbcr  west.  Off  the  S.W.  of  Mas-a-Herra  lies  the  islet 
of  Santa  Clara.  The  aapect  of  Mas-a-Tierra  Is  beautiful;  only 
13  m.  in  In^gth  by  4  In  width,  it  eonsisu  cl  a  aeriea  of  predpi* 
torn  racks  rjsdely  fOei  into  imgnlar  blodts  and  pinnacles,  and 
strong  contrasting  with  a  rich  vegeutlon.  Tlw  highest  of 
these,  3335  ft.,  b  called,  from  its  massive  form,  El  Yunque 
(tbe  anvil).  The  rocks  an  vokanic.  Cumberland  Bay  on  tbe 
north  aide  is  the  mdy  bir  andwtage,  and  even  there,  from  the 
great  depth  of  water,  there  is  some  risk.  AwidevdIcsrcoOecting 
streams  from  several  of  the  ravines  on  tbe  north  side  of  the 
iilaod  opens  into  Cumberland  Bay,  and  is  partially  endosed  and 
cultivated.   Tbe  inkabitanu  number  only  some  twenty. 

Tlie  Bon  and  fauna  of  Juan  Peniandes  are  In  luoit  respects 
Cbileau.  There  are  few  trees  on  the  Mand,  for  matt  of  the  valuable 
indicenoua  trees  have  been  ptactically  extenninated,  such  as  the 
•Bikulwaod,  which  tbe  earlier  navigators  found  one  of  the  roost 
valuable  products  tt  tbe  island.  Fenu  are  promioeat  anMMjK  tbe 
flora,  about  one-third  of  which  connits  of  cnoeniic  species.  Tbcre 
are  BO  indigenou*  land  raanmals.  Pica  and  goats,  however,  with 
cattle,  bones,  asses  and  dogs,  have  bcealnttodiKed,  bave  midtipHed, 
■od  in  cooiideraUe  numbers  run  wiU.  fife  eleiihsnts  and  furnnala 
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WM  lonneriy  plentiful.  Of  Urdt,  a  tyrant  and  a  hummiDK-bird 
(BarttWs nut  Urnandtiuu)  are  peculiar  to  the  grtHip,  while  another 
humiBing  bird  (E.  foltriUt),  ■  throah,  and  •ohk  birds  of  prey  alao 
occurin  Chile.  £.  Jtmawdemiu  has  tbepecuHarity  that  the  nak  Is  of 
a  bright  dnnamon  colour,  arfiik  tbe  female  is  green.  Both  sexes 
are  gieen  ia  £.  gakrilu. 

Juan  Femuiks  was  discovered  by  a  Spanish  pilot  (rf  that 
name  In  1563.  Femandes  obtained  from  the  Spanish  govern^ 
ment  a  grant  of  tbe  islands,  where  be  resided  for  some  time, 
stocking  them  with  goau  and  pigs.  He  soon,  however,  appears 
to  have  abandoned  his  possessions,  which  were  afterwarcb  for 
many  yean  only  visited  occasionaily  by  fishermen  ttan  the 
coasu  of  ChUe  and  Peru.  In  1616  Jacob  le  Maire  and  WQIem 
Cometia  Schouten  called  at  Juan  Fcmandex  for  water  and  fresh 
provisions.  Pigs  and  goats  were  then  abundant  on  the  islands. 
In  February  1700  Dampier  called-  at  Juan  Fernandez  and 
while  there  Caj^ain  Straddling  of  the  "  Cinque  Porte  "  gslky 
quarrelled  with  his  men,  forty-two  of  whom  deserted  but  were 
i^terwards  taken  on  board  by  Dampier;  five  seamen,  however, 
remained  On  shore.  Other  partiea  had  previously  ctdooised  the 
islands  but  none  had  remained  permanently.  In  October  1704 
the  "  Cinque  Porte  "  returned  and  found  two  of  these  men,  the 
others  having  been  apparently  captured  by  tbe  French.  On  thia 
occasion  Straddling  quarrelled  wUb  Alexander  SelUrit  (q.v.), 
who,  at  his  own  request,  became  the  island's  ;nost  famous 
colonist,  for  his  adventures  are  commonly  i>elicvcd  to  have 
inqilred  Daniel  Defoe's  JZoMum  Cnttoe.  Among  later  visits, 
that  of  Commodore  Anson,  in  the  "  Centurion  "  (June  1741) 
led,  on  his  return  home,  to  a  propoaal  to  form  an  F-ngliffi  settls- 
ment  on  Juan  Femandex;  but  the  Spaniards,  hearing  that  tlie 
matter  had  been  mooted  In  En^and,  gave  orders  to  occupy 
tbe  island,  and  it  was  garrisoned  acotwdingly  in  1750.  Philip 
Carteret  first  observed  this  settlentent  In  Hay  1767,  and  on  ac> 
count  of  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  preferrml  to  put  in  at  Mas- 
a-Fuem.  After  tbe  esublishment  of  the  independence  of  Chile 
at  the  begbuuDg  of  the  19th  century,  Juan  Femandes  passed 
into  the  possession  of  that  oonntry,  <te  more  than  one  ociea^n 
before  1840  Maa-a-Tiem  waa  used  as  a  state  |Mlson  by  the 
Chilean  government. 

JUAMOS  (Patuaa,  literally  "  kaf-wearers  "),  a  Jungle  tribe  of 
Oriaaa,  India.  They  are  found  in  only  two  of  the  tributary 
states,  Dhenkanal  and  Kconjhar,  moat  of  them  in  the  latter. 
They  are  estimated  to  amount  in  all  to  about  10,000.  Their 
langtiage  belongs  to  tbe  Hunda  family.  They  have  no  traditions 
which  coimect  them  with  any  other  race,  and  they  repudiate  all 
connexion  with  the  Hos  or  the  Santab,  declaring  themselves  the 
abori^nea.  They  say  tbe  headquarten  of  tbe  tribe  is  the 
Gonadka.  In  manners  they  are  among  the  most  primitive  people 
of  the  worid,  representing  tbe  Suhm  sge  In  our  own  day.  They 
do  not  tilt  the  land,  but  live  oa  tbe  game  they  kin  or  on  snskes 
and  vermin.  Tbdr  huts  measure  about  6  ft.  by  8  ft.,  with  very 
low  doorways.  Tbe  interior  is  divided  into  two  compartments. 
In  the  first  of  these  tbe  father  and  all  the  females  of  a  family 
huddle  together;  the  second  Is  used  as  a  store-room.  The  boys 
have  a  separate  hut  at  the  entrance  to  the  vOlag^  sddch  serves 
as  a  guest-house  and  general  assembly  place  where  the  musical 
instrumenta  of  the  vilkge  are  kept.  Phyrically  they  are  small 
and  weak-lo<Aing,  of  a  reddish^rown  colour,  with  flat  faces, 
broad  noses  with  wide  nostrils,  large  moutba  and  thick  lips, 
the  hair  coarse  and  (rinfy.  The  women  untfl  recently  won 
nothing  but  ^rdles  of  leaves,  the  men,  a  dimbiutfve  bandage 
of  doth.  Tbe  Juangs  declare  that  the  river  goddess,  emerging  for 
the  first  time  from  the  Gonasika  rock,  surprised  a  party  of  naked 
Juangs  dancing,  and  ordered  them  to  wear  leaves,  with  the 
threat  that  th^  should  die  if  they  ever  gave  up  the  custom. 
Hie  Juangs'  weqions  are  the  bow  and  arrow  and  a  primitive 
sling  made  entirdy  of  cord.  Their  religion  is  a  vague  belief  in 
forest  qnrits.  Tbey  offer  fowls  to  the  sun  when  in  trouble  and 
to  the  earth  for  a  bountiful  harvest.  Pidygamy  is  ran.  They 
bum  their  dead  and  throw  the  ashes  Into  any  ruwdng  stream, 
tht  moat  aacred  oaths  a  Juang  can  take  an  those  on  an  ant-UU 
or  a  tiierekin. 

See  E.  W.  Dalton,  DatripUM  Aftnebgy  efBmt^  (ll7»). 
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JUAH  MAirVBL  DON  (i  181-1349).  infante  of  Castile,  ion  of 
the  infante  Don  Manuel  and  Beatrii  of  Savoy,  and  grandson  of 
St  Ferdinand,  was  bom  at  Escalona  on  the  jtb  of  May  1181. 
His  Father  died  in  1164,  and  the  young  prince  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  his  cousin,  Sancbo  tV.,  with  whom  his  preco- 
cious ability  made  him  a  favourite.  In  1394  he  was  appointed 
adelantado  of  Murda  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  served  against 
the  Moon  at  Granada.  In  1304  he  was  eotmsted  by  the  queen- 
mother,  DoBa  Maria  de  Molina,  to  conduct  political  negotiations 
with  James  n.  of  Aragon  on  behalf  of  her  son,  Ferdinand  IV., 
then  under  age.  His  diplomacy  was  successful  and  his  marriage 
to  James  II.'s  daughter,  Constantina,  added  to  h^  prestige. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  of  tlie  regents  who  governed 
in  the  name  of  Alphonso  XI.,  Don  Juan  Manuel  acted  as  guardian 
of  the  king  who  was  proclaimed  of  age  in  1315.  His  ambitious 
design  of  continuing  to  exercise  the  royal  power  was  defeated  by 
Alphonso  XI.,  who  married  the  ex-regent's  dau^tcr  Constanu, 
and  removed  his  father-in-law  from  the  scene  by  nominating  him 
addaiUado  mayor  it  la  frontaa.  Alphonso  XI. 's  repudiation 
of  Conitansa,  whom  he  imprisoned  at  Toro,  drove  Don  Juan 
Manuel  into  oppoution,  and  a  long  period  of  civil  war  followed. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  Constantina  in  1337,  Don  Juan  Manuel 
strengthened  his  position  by  marrying  Do&a  Blanca  de  la  Cerda; 
he  secured  the  support  of  Juan  NuOcx,  aljtra  of  ' Castile,  by 
arranging  a  marriage  between  him  and  Maria,  dau^ter  of  Don 
Juan  el  Tuerto;  he  won  over  Portugal  by  promising  the  band 
of  his  daughter,  the  ez-queen  Constanza,  to  the  infante  of  that 
kingdom,  and  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Mahomet  III. 
of  Granada.  This  formidable  coalition  compelled  Alphonso  XI. 
to  sue  for  terms,  which  he  accepted  in  1338  without  any 
serious  intention  of  complying  with  them;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  release  Do&a  Constanza.  War  speedily  broke  out 
anew,  and  lasted  till  1331  when  Alphonso  XI.  invited  Juan 
Manuel  and  Juan  Nufles  to  a  banquet  at  Villahumbrales  with 
the  intention,  it  was  believed,  of  assassinating  them;  the  plot 
failed,  and  Don  Juan  Manuel  joined  forces  with  Peler  IV.  of 
Aragon.  He  was  besieged  by  Alphonso  XI.  at  Garci-Nuflez, 
whence  he  escaped  on  the  3otb  of  July  1336,  fled  into  exile, 
and  kept  the  rebellion  alive  till  1338,  when  he  mode  his  peace 
with  the  lung.  He  proved  his  loyalty  by  serving  in  further 
expeditions  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  and  Africa,  and  died 
a  tranquil  death  in  the  first  half  of  1349. 

Distinguished  as  an  astute  politician,  Don  Juan  Manuel  is 
an  author  of  the  highest  eminence,  and,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  stormy  life,  his  voluminousncss  is  remarkable. 
The  Libra  de  lot  labioj,  a  treatise  called  Engeiloi  de  Cuerra  and 
the  Libra  dt  cantaru,  a.  collection  of  verses,  were  composed 
between  1330  and  1337;  but  they  have  disappeared  together 
with  the  Libra  de  la  cabaUeria  (written  during  the  winter  of  1316, 
and  the  Reglas  como  st  debt  Irovar,  a  metrical  treatise  assigned  to 
1338-1334.  Of  his  surviving  writings,  Juan  Manuel's  CrSniea 
abrniada  was  compiled  between  1319  and  1315,  while  the  Libra 
dt  la  eaia  must  have  been  written  between  1330  and  1319;  and 
during  this  period  of  nine  years  the  CrSnict  dt  Espa^,  the 
Crinica  complida,  and  the  Tralado  tobre  las  anmu  were  pro- 
duced. The  Libra  del  cabalUro  et  del  escudero  was  finished  before 
the  end  of  1316;  the  first  book  of  the  Libra  dt  las  tsladot  was 
finished  on  the  isnd  of  May  1330,  while  the  second  was  begun 
five  days  later;  the  first  book  of  El  Cotide  Lucatior  was  wiittta  in 
1338,  the  second  in  1330,  and  the  fourth  is  dated  iith  of  June 
■3JS-  We  are  unable  to  assign  to  any  precise  date  the  devout 
Traclada  on  the  Virgin,  dedicated  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Pebafiel,  to  which  Don  Juan  Manuel  bequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts; but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Libra  de  lot  frailes 
predicadores  is  slightly  later  than  the  Libra  de  las  esiados;  that 
the  Libra  de  las  casliios  (left  unfinished,  and  therefore  known  by 
the  alternative  title  of  Libra  infinido)  was  written  not  later 
than  IJ33,  and  that  the  treatise  De  las  mantras  de  amor  was 
composed  between  1334  and  1337. 

The  historical  summaries,  pious  dissertatioqa  and  miscel- 
laneous writings  are  of  secondary  interest.  The  Libra  del  cabal- 
kra  et  del  escudero  is  on  another  planej  it  is  no  doubt  suggested  by 


Lull's  Libre  del  orie  it  anaUtria,  but  tbe  poInU  of  resemblaiiec 
have  been  exaggerated;  the  morbid  mysticism  of  Lull  is  rejected, 
and  the  carefully  finished  style  justifies  the  special  pride  which 
tbe  author  took  in  this  performance.  The  influence  of  Lull's 
Blanquerna  is  likewise  visible  in  the  Libre  de  las  e^adas;  bat 
there  are  marked  divergences  of  subatance  which  go  to  prove 
Don  Juan  Manuel's  acquaintance  with  some  version  (not  yet 
identified)  d  the  Bariaom  aitd  Josapbat  legend.  Nothing  is 
more  strilting  than  the  curious  and  varied  erudition  of  tbe  turbu- 
lent prince  who  weaves  his  personal  experiences  with  tiistorical 
or  legendary  incidents,  with  reminiscences  of  Aesop  and 
Phaedrus,  with  the  Disciplina  ctericalit,  with  Kolilak  amd  Dim- 
nak,  with  countless  Oriental  traditions,  arul  with  all  the  material 
of  anecdotic  literature  which  he  embodies  in  tbe  Libre  dt 
patronio,  best  known  by  the  title  of  Ei  Condt  Lucaner  (the  name 
Lucanor  being  taken  from  the  prose  Tristan).  This  work  (also 
entitled  the  Libre  de  enxemptos)  was  first  printed  by  Goniolo 
Argoic  de  Molina  at  Seville  in  1575,  and  it  revealed.Don  Juan 
Manuel  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  prose  compoaition,  and  as  the 
predecessor  of  Boccacdo  in  tbe  province  of  romantic  narrative. 
Tbe  Cenlo  noveUc  arUicie  are  earlier  in  dale,  but  these  aoooyinous 
tales,  derived  from  popular  stories  diffused  throughout  the 
world,  lock  the  personal  character  which  Don  Juan  lends  to  all 
he  touches.  They  are  simple,  unadorned  variants  of  folk-lore 
items;  Et  Conde  Lucanor  b  essentially  the  production  of  a 
conscious  artist,  deliberative  and  selective  in  his  methods. 
Don  Juan  Manuel  has  not  Boccaccio's  festive  fancy  nor  his 
constructive  skill;  he  is  too  persistently  didactic  and  concerned 
to  point  a  moral;  but  he  excels  in  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
in  tbe  faculty  of  ironical  presentation,  in  tolerant  wisdom  and  in 
luminous  conciseness.  He  naturalizes  the  Eastern  apologue 
in  Spain,  and  by  the  laconic  picturesqueness  of  bis  expression 
imports  a  new  quality  into  Spanish  prose  which  attains  its 
full  development  in  the  hands  oif  Juan  de  Vald£s  and  Cervantes. 
Some  of  his  themes  are  utilized  for  dramatic  purposes  by  Lope 
de  Vega  in  La  Pobreta  estimada,  by  Ruiz  de  Alarcfin  in  La 
Prueba  de  las  promesas,  by  Calderin  in  La  Vida  es  SMr*a,  and  by 
Cafiizares  in  Don  Juan  de  Espina  en  Uilin:  there  is  an  evident, 
though  remote,  relation  between  the  tale  of  the  manube  que  east 
can  una  mt^er  muy  fuerte  y  muy  braea  and  The  Tawtini  ej  Ikt 
Shrew;  and  a  more  direct  connexion  exists  between  some  of  Don 
Juan  Manuel's  eiaemfios  and  some  of  Anderson's  fairy  talcs. 

nmLiocRArnv.— (^Vof,  edited  byP.de  Cayan^  in  the  BtUMoa 
deauioiei  Esfiafiolei,  vol.  El  Conde LutOHOr  (Leipzig,  1900}, edited 
by  H.  Knuat  nnd  A.  lUrxMe\iii  Libra  de  la  eawa  (Halle,  lUo).  edited 
by  G.  ttLiUt :  El  Libra  drl  caboUero  et  del  acudero,  edited  by  S.  Grlfen- 
berg  in  RomaHtsthe  Fcrsckunzen,  vol.  vi. ;  La  crSaica  comfiiia, 
ediiL'd  by  (',.  B.ii»t  in  Romaniscke  ForithitHten,  vol.  vi. ;  C.  BaiM, 
Alur  und  TrxtueUrlieffnJMt  der  SekrifUn  Dan  Juan  Uaniuii  (HoUe. 
iSSo):  F.  Hanwn,  Noias  d  la  eeriifitaciin  de  D.  Jman  Uanad 
(S^nti:9go  dc  Chile,  1901).  The  CmM  L«cawr  has  been  tran^otcd 
by  ],  Kiclicn<Inrff  into  German  (■S40).  by  A.  Puibuaque  into  Fienoh 
(I«54)  and  by  J.  York  Into  English  (1868).  (j.  F.-K.) 

JUAREZ,  BEHITO  PABLO  (1806-1871),  president  of  Mexico, 
was  bom  near  Iitlan,  in  the  state  of  Oajaco,  Mexia>,  on  the 
list  of  March  1806,  of  full  Indian  blood.  Early  left  in  poverty 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  received  from  a  charitable  friar 
a  good  general  education,  and  afterwards  tbe  means  of  studying 
law.  Beginning  to  practise  in  16341  Juarcx  ^cedily  rose  to 
professional  distinction,  and  in  tite  stormy  political  life  of  his 
time  took  a  prominent  part  as  an  exponent  of  hlieral  views. 
In  183a  he  sat  in  the  state  legislature;  in  1846  he  was  one  of  a 
legislative  triumvirate  for  his  native  state  and  a  deputy  to  tbe 
republican  congress,  and  from  1S47  to  1851  be  was  governor 
of  Oajaca.  Banished  in  1853  by  Santa  Anna,  be  returned 
to  Mexico  in  1B55,  and  joined  Alvarez,  who,  after  SantA  Anna's 
defeat,  made  him  minister  of  justice.  Under  Comonfort,  who 
then  succeeded  Alvarez,  Juarez  wasgovemorot  Oajaca  (1855-57), 
and  in  1857  chief  justice  and  secretary  of  tbe  interior;  and, 
when  Comonfort  was  unconstitutionally  replaced  by  Znloaga 
in  1858,  the  chief  justice,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  claimed  to  be 
legal  president  of  the  republic  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
beginning  of  1861  that  he  aucceeded  in  finally  defeating  the 
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tmcoosthatkmal  party  «nd  In  bdng  duly  elected  pniident  by 
congrcM.  Hit  item  of  July  iS6t,  suspending  for  two  yeus  all 
payment!  on  public  debts  of  every  kind,  led  to  tbe  landing  in 
Mexico  of  EDglish,  Spanish  and  French  trOops.  The  first  two 
powers  were  soon  induced  to  withdraw  tludr  forces;  but  the 
French  renuined,  declared  war  in  1861,  placed  Huim^an  upon 
tbe  throne  as  emperor,  and  drove  Jusrec  and  bis  adherents  to 
tbe  northern  limlu  of  the  republic.  Jiiarec  maintained  an 
ofaMinate  resistance,  which  resulted  in  final  raceess.  In  1867 
Maximilian  was  taken  at'Queritaro,  and  shot;  and  in  August 
Juarea  was  once  more  elected  president.  His  term  of  office  was 
far  from  tranquil;  discontented  generals  stirred  up  ceaseless 
revolts  and  insurrections;  and,  though  he  was  re-elected  in  1871, 
bis  pt^nlarity  seemed  to  be  on  the  wane.  He  died  of  apoidny 
in  tbe  dty  of  Mexico  on  the  iStfa  of  July  187a.  He  was  a 
■talesman  of  Integrity,  ability  and  determination,  whose  good 
qualities  are  too  apt  to  be  overiooked  in  consequence  of  bis 
connexion  with  the  nnhappy  fate  of  Maximilian. 

JUBA.  tbe  name  of  two  kings  of  Numidia. 

JVBA  I.  (ist  century  b.c.),  son  and  successor  of  Htempsal, 
king  <^  Numidia.  During  the  dvil  wars  at  Rome  he  sided  with 
Poropey,  partly  from  gratitude  because  he  had  reinstated  his 
father  on  his  throne  (Appian,  B.C.,  L  So),  and  partly  from  enmity 
to  Caesar,  who  had  insulted  him  at  Rome  by  pulling  his  beard 
(Suet.,  Couor,  71).  Further,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  Caesar's  general 
in  Africa,  bad  openly  proposed,  50  B.C.,  when  tribune  of  tbe 
picbs,  that  Numidia  should  be  sold  to  colonists,  and  the  king 
reduced  to  a  private  station.  In  49  Juba  inflicted  on  the 
Caesarean  army  a  crushing  defeat,  in  whidi  Curio  was  slam  (VeU. 
Pat.  ii.  54;  Caesar,  B.C.  ii.  40)-  Juba's  attention  was  distracted 
by  a  counter  invasion  of  his  territories  by  Boccbus  the  younger 
and  Sittius;  but,  finding  that  his  lieutenant  Saburs  was  able  to 
defend  his  interests,  he  rejoined  the  Pompct^ns  with  a  large 
force,  and  shared  the  defeat  at  Thapsus.  Fleeing  from  the  field 
with  the  Roman  general  M.  Fetrcius,  he  wandered  about  asa  fugi- 
tive. At  length,  in  despair,  Juba  killed  Petreius,  and  sought 
the  aid  of  a  slave  in  despatching  himself  (46).  Juba  was  a 
thorough  savage;  brave,  treacherous,  insolent  and  cruel.  (See 

NUIUDIA.) 

Jdba  II.,  son  of  the  above.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
46  B.C.  he  was  carried  to  Rome  to  grace  Caesar's  triumph. 
He  seems-  to  have  received  a  good  education  under  the  care  of 
Augustus  who,  in  39,  after  Mark  Antony's  death,  gave  him  the 
hand  of  Cleopatra  Selene,  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  placed  him  on  hb  father's  throne.  In  15,  however,  he  trans- 
ferred him  from  Numidia  to  Mauretania,  to  which  was  added  a 
part  of  Gactulta  (see  Nutrrou).  Juba  seems  to  have  reigned  in 
considerable  proq>erity,  though  in  a.d.  6  the  Gaetulians  rose  in 
a  revolt  of  sufficient  importance  to  afford  the  surname  Gaetulicus 
to  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cossus,  the  Roman  general  who  helped  to 
suppress  it.  The  date  of  Juba's  death  is  by  no  means  certain; 
it  has  been  put  between  aj>.  19  and  14  (Strabo,  xvii.  838; 
Dio  Cassias,  li.  15;  liii.  36;  Plutarch,  Ant,  87;  Caesar,  55). 
Juba,  according  to  Pliny,  who  constantly  refers  to  him,  is  mainly 
memorable  for  his  writings.  He  bos  been  called  the  African 
Varro. 

He  wrote  many  historical  and  geocraphical  works,  of  which  some 
seem  to  have  been  voluminous  and  of  conMdcrablc  value  on  account 
ol  the  Murces  to  which  their  author  had  access;  (i)'Pi«iBli^lOTt^a; 

g)  'hatvptvt  -.^i)  AiA>i:  (4)  Arabia  site  De  nptditioiu  arabka; 
)  Pkytudoto;  (6)  De  Eupkorbia  herba;  (7)  Ilvl  4nD:  (8)  VLtfA 
•r»«4u4i  (n<pl  f^pi^ufj:  (9)  etarpuf  I^apta:  (io>  ■Qytririrw;  (it) 
nt^4tapi*Mi*ut:  (13)  *Erlrf»MM*. 

Fiagmenis  and  life  in  MQllcr,  Frag.  Hist.  Crate.,  vol.  iii.;  «e  alio 
Stvin, itim.4ei'Acad.4esInscriptiens,vcA.i'i/.\Hu\\tmARti,Dtmla  et 
scriMii  Jabat  (1B46).  For  tbe  denarii  of  Juba  II.  found  in  1908  at 
El  Knr  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  see  Dicudonn6  in  Rme  Humitm. 
(1908},  pp.  390  seq.  They  aro  interesting  mainly  as  throwing  light 
00  tbe  coronology  of  the  reign. 

JUBA,  or  JtTB,  a  river  of  East  AArici,  exceeding  looo  m.  In 
length,  rising  on  the  S.E.  border  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands 
and  flowing  S.  across  the  Calla  and  Somali  countries  to  the  sea. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  streams,  all  having  their 
source  in  tbe  mountain  range  N.£.  of  Lake  Rudolf  which  is  the 


water-parting  betweoi  tlie  NOe  bulii  ud  the  riven  flowlnf  to 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

or  the  tlim'  lu  :ic!Mrr.T:n=,  t  Ke  Web,  the  Csnale  and  the  Dana,  the 
Gutulo  (ur  C.jn.iiij)  1, 1  ill  I  viiiral  river  and  the  true  upper  course  of 
the  JuUi.  U  hjstwochR'l  lir,inche*,theBlackand  theGreatGanale. 
The  lasi-nameii,  the  most  remote  source  of  the  river,  riles  in  J°  y/ 
N.,  iH"  E.  at  anahiiudo  of  alioui  7500  ft.,  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
reac^iing  another  2500  fl.  In  its  upper  coune  it  flows  over  a  rocky 
bed  with  a  swill  current  and  many  rapids.  The  banks  arc  clothed 
with  dense  junnlcand  I  he  hills  beyond  with  thorn-bush.  Lowerdown 
the  river  has  formed  a  n.irroi*  valley,  1500  to  Moo  ft.  below  tbe 
geni  i.vl  k'vel  oi  the  country.  Leaving  the  higher  mountains  in 
about  '  15'  N.,  40°  E.,  the  Caiiale  enters  a  large  slightly  undulating 
gfj^^  pl.iin  whirh  extends  soul  li  of  the  valley  M  the  Daua  and  occu- 
pies all  the  country  c.isEward  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  In 
this  plain  the  Gamlc  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  northward  before 
resuming  its  geoeial  5.-E.  course.  East  of  43*  E.  in  4*  13'  N.  it  is 
joined  by  the  Web  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  and  about  10  m. 
lower  down  tbe  Daua  enters  ^a  the  right  bank. 

The  Web  rises  in  the  mounoUn  CMin  a  little  S.  and  E.  of  the 
sources  of  tbe  Ganale,  and  some  M  m.  from  its  source  panei.  first, 
through  a  caflon  500  ft.  deep,  and  then  through  a  aeries  of  remarkabte 
underground  caves  hollowed  out  of  a  quarts  mountain  and,  with 
their  arches  and  while  columns,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
pillared  temple.  The  Daua  (or  Daws)  i»  formed  by  the  mountain 
torrents  which  have  their  rise  S.  and  W.  ot  the  Ganate  and  is  o( 
simiUr  character  to  that  Hver.  It  has  few  feeders  and  none  of  any 
siie.  The  descent  to  (he  open  country  is  somewhat  abrupt.  In  its 
middle  course  the  Daua  hascut  a  deep  natrow  valley  through  the  plain; 
lower  down  it  bends  N.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Ganale.  The  river 
b  not  deep  and  can  be  forded  in  many  places;  the  banks  are  fringed 
withthickbushanddom-palms.  Attne  junction  of  the  Ganale  and 
the  Web  the  river  is  swift-flowing  and  85  yards  across;  just  below  the 
Daua  confluence  it  is  300  yds.  wide,  the  altitude  heiv — 300  m.  In  a 
direct  line  from  the  source  of  the  Ganale — being  only  590  ft. 

Below  the  Daua  the  river,  now  known  as  the  Juba,  receives  no 
tributary  of  importance.  It  first  flows  in  a  valley  bounded,  espe- 
cially towards  the  west,  by  the  escarpments  of  a  high  plateau,  and 
containing  the  townsofLugh  (in  3"  50*  N.,  the  centreof  active  trade), 
Bardera,  ^87  m.  above  the  mouth,  and  Saranii — the  lost  two  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  in  3*30' N., a  crosHng-place  for  caravans. 
Beyond  1*  4s'  N.  the  country  becomes  more  level  and  the  course  of 
the  river  very  tortuous.  On  the  west  a  series  of  small  lakes  and 
backwaters  receives  water  from  tbe  Juba  during  tbe  rains.  Just 
south  of  the  equator  channels  from  tbe  long,  bnnching  Lake 
Deshelcwama  or  Hardinge,  fed  by  tbe  Lalcdera  nver,  eater  from  tbs 
west,  and  in  o''is'S.  the  Juba  enters  the  sea  acrossada^ienNishUt 
which  has  only  one  fathtmi  of  water  at  high  tide. 

From  its  mouth  to  so  m.  above  Bardera,  where  at  1*  3  s'  N. 
npids  occur,  the  Juba  is  navigable  by  shallow-draught  steamers, 
having  a  general  depth  of  from  4  to  r3  ft.,  though  shallower  In 
places.  Just  above  its  mouth  it  is  a  fine  stream  35a  yds.  wide, 
with  a  current  of  s}  knots.  Below  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  hcadstreams  the  Juba  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  a 
country  generally  arid  away  from  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  covered  cither  with  thom-scrub  or  rank  grass, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  afiords  herbage  for  the  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  camels  owned  by  the  Boran  Gollas  and  the  Somali  who 
inhabit  the  district.  But  by  the  banks  of  the  lower  river  the 
character  of  the  coimtry  changes.  In  this  district,  known  as 
Gosha,  are  considerable  tracts  of  forest,  and  the  level  of  flood 
water  is  higher  than  much  of  the  surrounding  land.  This  low- 
lying  fertile  belt  stretches  along  the  river  for  about  300  m.,  but 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  wide.  In  the  river  valley  maize, 
rice,  cotton  and  other  crops  are  ciUtivated.  From  Gobwen,  a 
trading  settlement  about  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  thejuba,  a 
road  runs  S.W.  to  the  seaport  of  Klsmayu,  10  m.  distant. 

The  lower  Juba  was  ascended  in  1865  in  a  steamer  by  Baron 
Karl  von  der  Decker,  who  was  murdered  by  Somali  at  Bardera, 
but  the  river  system  remained  otherwise  almost  unknown 
until  after  1890.  In  1891  a  survey  of  its  lower  course  was  exe- 
cuted by  Captain  F.  G.  Dundas  of  the  British  navy,  while  in 
1891-1893  its  headstreams  were  explored  by  the  Italian  officers. 
Captains  Vittorio,  Bottego  and  Crixoni,  the  former  of  whom  dis- 
proved the  supposed  connexion  of  the  Omo  (see  Rtn>OLF,  Lake] 
with  tbe  Juba  system.  It  has  since  been  further  explored  by 
Prince  Eiigenio  Ruspdl,  by  Bottcgo's  second  cxpedilion  (1895), 
by  Donaldson  Smith,  A.  £.  Butter,  Captain  P.  Maud  of  the 
British  army,  and  others.  The  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Daua  and  Ganale,  forms  Uie  frontier  between  the 
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British  East  Afric*  protectonte  and  luliin  Somainand;  and 
from  that  point  to  about  4"  20*  N.  the  Diua  k  the  bouodaiy 
bttween  British  and  Abyssinian  terntoiy. 

JUBBULPORB,  or  Jabalpus,  a  city,  district,  and  division  of 
British  India  ui  the  Central  Provinces.  The  city  is  616  m.  N.E. 
of  Bombay  by  rait,  and  aio  m.  5>W.  of  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901), 
90,316.  The  nuiDcious  gorges  in  the  neighbouring  rocks  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  surround  the  city  with  a  aeries  of 
lakes,  which,  shaded  by  fine  trees  and  bordered  by  fantastic 
crags,  add  much  beauty  to  the  suburbs.  Thecity  itself  is  modern, 
and  is  laid  out  in  wide  and  regular  streets.  A  streamlet  separ- 
ates the  civil  station  and  cantonment  from  the  native  quarter; 
but,  though  the  climate  is  mitd,  a  swampy  hollow  beneath 
renders  the  »te  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  Jubbulpore  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  a  brigade  in  the  sth  division  of  the  southera 
army.  It  is  also  one  of  the  moat  important  railway  centres  in 
India,  being  the  iunction  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  and  the 
East  Indian  systems.  It  has  a  steam  cotton-mill.  The  govern- 
ment college  educates  for  the  science  course  of  the  Allahabad 
University,  and  also  contains  law  and  engineering  classes;  there 
•re  three  aided  high  schools,  a  law  class,  an  engineering  class  and 
normal  schools  for  male  and  female  teachers.  A  native  aagoda- 
tion,  established  in  1S69,  supports  an  orphanage,  with  help  from 
government.  A  aenana  misuon  manages  13  schools  for  girls. 
Waterworks  were  constructed  in  1881. 

The  DiSTOcr  of  Jubbulpore  lies  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Nerbudda  and  the  Son,  but  mostly  within  the  valley  of  the 
former  river,  which  here  runs  through  the  famous  gorge  known 
asthe  Marble  rocks,  and  falls 30 ft.  overarocky  [edge  (the  Dkuan 
dkar,  or  "  misty  shoot  ").  Area,  3913  sq.  m.  It  con^ta  of  a 
long  narrow  plain  running  north-east  and  south-west,  and  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  highlands.  This  plain,  which  forma  an  off- 
shoot from  the  great  valley  of  the  Nerbwkla,  Is  covered  in  its 
Wfstem  and  southern  portions  by  a  rich  alluvial  deport  of  black 
cottoiMoil.  At  Jubbulpore  city  the  soil  ia  sandy,  and  water 
plentiful  near  the  surface.  The  north  and  east  belong  to  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  baains,  the  south  and  west  to  the  Nerbudda 
ba^n.  In  1901  the  population  was  680,58$,  showing  a  decrease 
of  9%  since  1S91,  due  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  prindpat 
crops  are  wheat,  rice,  pulse  and  oil-seeds.  A  good  deal  of  iron- 
smelting  with  charcoal  is  carried  on  in  the  forests,  manganese  ore 
is  found,  and  limestone  is  extensively  quarried.  The  district  b 
traversed  by  the  main  railway  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  and 
by  new  branches  of  two  other  lines  which  meet  at  Katni  junc- 
tion. Jubbulpore  suffered  severely  in  the  famine  of  1896-1897, 
the  distress  being  aggravated  by  immigration  from  the  adjoining 
native  states.  Fortunately  the  famine  of  1900  waa  less  Mverely 
lelt. 

The  early  history  of  Tubbulporc  isunknown ;  but  inscriptions  record 
the  existence  tturine  the  1 1'h  and  I2lh  centuries  of  a  local  line  of 
princeiof  that  ll.iihai  race  which  ie  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  Gondwana.  In  the  16th  century  the  Gond  raja  ol  Garha  Mandla 
extended  his  power  over  fifty-two  districts,  including  the  present 
Jubbulpore.  Durinft  the  minority  ol  his  grandson,  Asaf  Khan,  the 
viceroy  of  Kar.i  M3ni)cpur,con<^ucred  thcGarha  principality  and  hdd 
it  at  firit  as  independent  chief.  Eventually  he  submitted  to  the 
emperor  Akltir.  The  Delhi  power,  however,  enjoyed  little  nmre 
tbana  nomiii.i]  Mipre macy ;  and  the  princes  of  Carna  Mandla  miiin- 
tained  a  pri(Tii-.il  in'lifK-ndcncc  until  their  subjugation  by  the 
Mahratta  bOm  rii(ir~  ml  S,iuEor  in  17S1.  In  1798  the  peshWB  gmnced 
the  Nerbuodii  valley  to  the  lihonsla  princes  of  Nagpur,  who  continued 
to  bold  Ibe  dimict  until  the  British  occupied  it  in  iSia. 

The  DtvistOK  or  JtJBBin«ou  Bcs  mainly  among  the  Vindhyan 
and  Satpura  bill  systems.  It  comprisea  the  Svt  f<dlowing 
districts:  Jubbulpne,  Saugor,  Damoh,  SbodI  and  Uandla. 
Area,  18,950  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  3,081,499. 

JUB&,  the  French  architectural  term  (taken  from  the  impera- 
tive of  Lat.  jubere,  to  order)  for  the  chancel  or  choir  screen, 
which  in  England  u  known  as  the  rood-screen  (see  Rood). 
Above  the  screen  was  a  gallery  or  loft,  from  which  the  words 
"  Jube  Domine  benedi«rc  "  were  spoken  by  the  deacon  before 
the  reading  of  the  Gospd,  am)  bence  probably  the  name.  One  of 
the  finest  jnUj  in  France  b  that  of  tbe  church  of  the  Madeleine 


tt  T^oyes,  In  ridi  flunboyant  GotUe.  A  later  emmilc^  of  the 
Renabaance  pafod.  c  iteo,  b  in  tbe  dmrch  tH  St  EtiouM  du 
Mont,  Paris.  In  the  Low  Countries  there  are  many  fins  ema- 
ples  tn  marble,  of  which  one  of  the  most  perfect  from  Unii  lr 
Due  b  now  In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Huaeum. 

JUBILEE  (or  JuBiu),  TEAR  OF,  in  the  BiUe,  the  Mine  applied 
in  the  Holiness  section  of  the  Priestly  Code  of  the  Ifezatcoch 
(Lev.  XXV.)  to  the  observance  of  every  soth  year,  determined  by 
the  lapse  of  seven  seven-year  periods  as  a  year  of  perfect  rest, 
when  there  was  to  be  no  sowing,. nor  even  gathering  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  field  and  the  vine.  At  the  be^nning  of 
the  jubilee-year  the  liberation  of  all  Israelitish  slaves  and  tbe 
restoration  of  ancestral  possessions  was  to  be  proclaimed.  As 
regards  the  meaning  of  the  name  "  jubilee  "  (Heb.  yMtf)  modem 
scholars  are  agreed  that  it  signifies  "  ram  "  or  "  ram's  bonu" 
"Year  of  jubilee  "  would  then  mean  the  year  that  b  inaucurated 
by  the  blowing  of  the  ram's  horn  (Lev.  zzv.  9). 

According  to  Lev.  XXV.  ^12,  at  the  completion  of  seven 
sabbaths  of  years  (>.«.  7X7*49  years)  the  trumpet  of  the 
jubilee  b  to  be  sounded  "  throughout  the  land  "  on  the  lotb  day 
of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri  10),  tbe  KKtt  Day  of  Atonement. 
Tbe  50th  year  thus  announced  is  to  be  "  hallowed,"  i«.  liberty  ■ 
is  to  be  proclaimed  everywhere  to  everyone,  and  the  people  are 
to  return  "  every  man  tmto  hb  possession  and  unto  hb  fanuly." 
As  in  the  sabbatical  year,  there  b  to  be  no  sowing,  nor  wpfng 
that  which  grows  of  itself,  itor  gathering  of  grapes. 

As  regards  rtai  froferty  (Lev.  xxv.  13-34)  the  law  b  that  if 
any  Hebrew  under  pressure  of  necessity  shall  alienate  hia  pro- 
perty he  b  to  get  for  it  a  sum  of  money  reckoned  according  to  the 
nuiid>er  of  harvests  to  be  reaped  bet  ween  the  date  of  alieauioo 
and  the  first  jubilee-year:  should  he  or  any  rebtion  deaize  to 
redeem  the  property  before  the  jubilee  thb  can  always  be  done 
be  repaying  the  value  of  the  harvests  between  the  redemptioa 
and  the  jubilee. 

Thblegalenactment,  though  it  b  not  found  (nor  anything  like 
it)  in  the  earlier  collections  of  bws,  b  evidently  based  on  (or 
modified  from)  an  ancient  custom  which  conferred  on  a  neat 
kinsman  the  right  of  pre-emption  aa  well  as  of  buying  back 
(cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  6  sqq.).  The  tendency  to  impose  checks  upon  the 
alienation  of  landed  property  was  exceptionally  strong  in  IsraeL 
The  fundamental  principle  b  that  the  land  b  a  sacred  poascaaoa 
belonging  to  Yahweh.  As  such  it  b  not  to  be  alienated  from 
Yahweh's  ptofAt,  to  whom  it  was  orij^nally  assigned.  In  Ese* 
kid's  restoration  programme  "  crown  lands  presented  by  tbe 
'  prince '  to  any  of  hb  offidab  revert  to  the  ciown  in  the  year  of 
liberty  (?  jubilee  year)";  only  to  hb  sons  may  any  portloa  of 
hb  inheritance  be  alienated  in  peip^t^y  (l^dc  iJvL  tfr-18; 
cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  {  38  seq.). 

The  same  rule  applies  to  dwelling-houses  of  imwalled  villages; 
the  case  b  different,  however,  as  regards  dweUiog-houses  la 
walled  dlies.  Tbfese  may  be  redeemed  within  a  year  after  tisBS> 
fer,  but  if  not  redeemed  irithin  that  period  they  continue  per- 
maoently  in  possession  of  the  ptirchascr,  and  this  may  wdl  be  ma 
echo  of  andent  practice.  An  exception  to  thb  last  rule  b  Bade 
for  the  houses  of  the  Levites  in  the  Levitical  cities 

As  regards  property  (m  sIoks  (Lev.  xxv.  35-55)  tbe  ^Atew 
whom  necessity  has  compelled  to  sell  hinueU  into  tbe  service  of 
hU  brother  Hebrew  b  to  be  treated  as  a  hired  servant  and 
sojourner,  and  to  be  released  absolutely  at  the  jubilee;  noca- 
Hebrcw  bondmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  bondmen  for 
ever.  But  the  Hebrew  who  has  sold  himself  to  a  strainer  or 
sojourner  b  entitled  to  freedom  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  and 
ftirther  b  at  any  lime  redeemable  by  any  of  hb  kindred — tbe 
redemption  price  being  regulated  by  the  number  of  years  to  nia 
between  the  redemption  and  the  jubilee,  according  to  the  ortfinaiy 
wage  of  hired  servants.  Such  were  tbe  enact ments  of  the  PiiesUy 
Code — which,  of  course,  represents  tbe  latest  l^slation  ct  tkie 
Pentateuch  (post-eiilic).  These  enaaments,  in  order  to  be 
understood  rightly,  must  be  viewed  in  rebtion  to  the  earlier 

*  Heb.  dlrSf.  Tbe  nme  word  {imrdrm)  U  uMd  in  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  in  the  similar  enacuwnt  that  wife,  waa  or  daoghter 
■old  into  slavery  for  ddit  arc  to  bt  rcototcd  to  lOtrfy  in  tbe  fowtth 
year  (|  117).  . 
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aimilu  pravirioiis  in  floniuxioii  with  this  mMwHmI  (MTCnth) 
yekr.  "  The  foundationa  of  Lev.  xxv.  an  Uid  in  the  andcnt 
provisions  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Eiod.  xzi,,i  seq.;xxiii. 
lo  seq.)  and  in  Deuteronomy  (xv.).  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
enjoined  that  the  land  should  lie  fallow  and  Hebrew  staves  be 
liberated  in  the  seventh  yeas;  Deuteronomy  required  in  addition 
the  remission  of  debu  "  (Bensinger).  Deuteronomy,  it  will  be 
noticed,  in  accordance  with  its  humanitarian  tendency,  not  only 
liberates  the  slave  but  remits  the  debt.  It  is  evident  that  these 
cnaaroents  proved  impracticable  in  real  life  (cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 
seq.),  and  so  it  became  necessary  in  the  later  I^Uation  of  P, 
represented  In  tbe  present  form  of  Lev.  azv.,  tb.relegate  them 
to  the  soth  year,  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  latter,  however,  was 
a  purely  theoretic  development  of  the  Sabbath  idea,  which 
could  never  have  been  reduced  to  practice  (its  actual  observance 
would  have  necessitated  that  for  two  consecutive  years — the 
4Qth  and  50th — absolutely  nothing  could  be  reaped,  while  in 
the  51st  only  summer  fruits  could  be  obtained,  sowing  being 
prohibited  in  tbe  50th  year).  That  in  practice  the  enactments 
for  the  jubilec'^ar  were  disregarded  is  evidenced  by  tbe  fact 
tliat,  according  to  tbe  unanimous  tesUmoiqr  of  the  TalmudisU 
aad  Rabbins,  altboni^  the  jubHee-yeaii  weie  "  reckoned " 
tbey  were  not  observed. 

The  conjecture  of  Kuenen,  supported  by  Wellhansen,  that 
origiiially  Lev.  ziv.  8  seq.  had  reference  to  tbe  seventh  year  Is  a 
hi^Iy  probable  one.  lUs  may  be  the  case  also  with  Eaiek.  dvi 
i6-t8  (cf.  Jer.  zxziv.  14).  A  later  Rabbinical  device  fw  evading 
tbe  provisions  of  the  law  was  the  prosM  (ascribed  to  Hillel) 
—i^.  a  condition  made  in  the'presence  of  the  judge  securing  to 
the  creditor  the  right  of  demanding  repayment  at  any  time, 
irrespective  of  tbe  year  <rf  remissioo.  Further  enaamcnts 
regarding  the  jubilee  are  found  in  Lev.  nviL  17-35  and 
Num.  rovi.  4.  (W.  R.  S.;  G.  H.  Bo.) 

JVBILBES.  BOOK  OP,  an  apocryphal  work  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Tbe  Etook  of  Jubilees  is  the  most  advanced  preXhristian 
vepresentativcof  tbe  Hidraahic  tendency,  vdiich  had  already  been 
St  woric  in  the  Old  TeAament  Chronicles.  As  the  chronicler 
bad  rewritten  the  hbtory  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  stand- 
Xteiat  of  tbe  Priests'  Code,  so  our  author  re-edited  from  the 
Pharisaic  standpoint  of  hu  time  tbe  bistoty  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  pnUicatktn  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  His  work 
constitutes  tbe  oldest  commenuty  in  the  world  on  Genesis  and 
part  of  Exodus,  an  enlarged  Targum  on  these  books,  in  which 
difficulties  in  the  biblical  narration  are  solved,  gaps  Bum>Iied, 
dogmatically  offensive  ekmeats  removed  and  the  genuine  spirit 
of  later  Judaism  infused  into  tbe  primitive  history  of  the  world. 

rstteo/lAcSoAl.— The  book  to  variously  entitled.  First,  ii  is 
known  as  rA  'lufftiXata,  of  'Iw^ifXauK,  Heb.  ir^-n.  This 
name  is  admirably  adapted  to  our  book,  as  it  divides  into 
jnbSee  periods  of  forty-nine  yean  each  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  to  the  legislation  on  Sinai.  Secondly,  it  is 
frequently  designated  "  The  Little  Genesis,"  4  X<n-4  Ttttffts  or  4 
Uuipoybma,  Heb.  rrmtra.  This  title  may  have  arisen 
from  its  dealing  more  fully  with  details  and  minutiae  than  the 
IriUical  srork.  For  the  other  names  by  which  it  is  referred  to, 
•acb  as  The  ApooUypte  «f  Uotet,  The  Ttitamenl  iSota,  The 
Book  ef  Adam's  DaugHters  and  the  Life  of  Adam,  the  reader  may 
consult  Charles's  The  Book  of  Jubilees,  pp.  xvii.-xx. 

Object. — The  object  of  our  author  was  the  defence  and  expo- 
sition of  Judaism  from  the  Pharisaic  standpoint  of  the  and 
century  BX.  against  the  disintegrating  effects  of  Hdlcnism.  In 
his  elaborate  defence  of  Judaism  our  author  glorifies  drcumdsion 
and  the  sabbath,  the  bulwarks  of  Judaism,  as  heavenly  ordi- 
nances, the  sphere  of  which  was  so  far  extended  as  to  embrace 
Israel  00  earth.  The  Law,  as  a  whole,  was  to  our  author  the 
realisation  in  tine  of  what  was  in  a  sense  timdesa  and  eternal. 
Though  revealed  Is  time  it  was  superior  to  time.  Before  it  had 
been  made  known  in  sundry  portions  10  tbe  fathers,  it  had  been 
kept  in  heaven  by  the  angeb,  and  to  Its  observance  there  was 
DO  limit  in  time  or  in  eternity.  Our  author  neat  delends  Judaism 
by  h  to  glorification  of  Israel.  Wbereaa  the  various  nations  of  the 
Gentiles  were  subject  to  anfcla,  Israel  was  subject  to  God  alone. 
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Israel  was  God's  son,  and  not  only  did  the  nation  stand  in  (hto 
relation  to  God,  but  also  its  individual  members.  Israel  received 
drcumdsion  as  a  sign  that  they  were  the  Lord's,  and  this  privi> 
lege  of  drcumdsion  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  two  highest 
orders  of  angeb.  Hence  Israel  was  to  unite  with  God  and  these 
two  orders  in  the  observance  of  tbe  sabbath.  Finally  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  were  bound  up  with  Israel.  The  world  was 
renewed  in  tbe  creation  of  the  true  man  Jacob,  and  its  final 
renewal  was  to  synchronize  with  the  setting-up  of  God's  sanc- 
tuary in  Zion  and  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Id  thu  kingdom  the  Gentiles  had  ndther  part  nor  lot. 

Versianst  Creek.  Syriac.  Eihiopic  and  Latin. — Numerous  frag. 
m  '  I  the  Gfnk  Y'LTiion  h.ivc  romc  down  lo  us  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Oi  Hiutlorus  oi  Aniioih.  Isiiiore  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius, 

Jo  i.i  iij  M.ilala,  SynctllU5  anij  nihi  rs.  This  version  was  the  parent 
of  the  lithiopic  and  Latin.  Thi  Liliiniiic  Version  is  most  accurate 
and  trustworthy,  and  indeed,  a.  n  ml'.',  slavishly  literal,  it  has 
naturally  suflcrcd  from  the  corruptions  incident  to  transmission 
through  MSS.  Thus  diitographie*  are  frequent  and  lacunae  of 
occasional  occurrence,  but  the  version  to  MRgularty  free  from  tbe 
glosses  and  correctktna  of  unacrupukius  scribes.  The  Latin  Vernon, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  has  been  preserved,  to  where  it  exists 
of  abnost  eooal  valoa  -mA  tba  EOlopfe.  It  has,  however,  soffetcd 
more  at  the  hands  of  comectora.  Kotwithstandiog,  it  attests  a  long 
array  of  passages  m  which  it  preserves  the  true  text  over  against 
corruptions  or  omissions  in  the  Elhiopk  Venion.  Finally,  as  re- 
gards the  Syriac  Version,  the  evidence  for  its  existence  is  not  coo- 
clusive.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  British  Museum  MS.  contains 
a  Syriac  fragment  entitled  "  Names  of  the  wives  of  the  Patriarchs 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees." 

The  Ethiopic  and  Latin  Versions:  Translations  from  tht  Creek. — The 
Ethiopic  Venion  is  translated  from  the  Greili.  for  Creek  words  such 
as  IpEt,  0iXarof,  Uf,  ftc,  are  tran^lileraled  in  the  Greek.  Secondly, 
nuiny  p-TiiiRes  must  be  retransl.nod  inli>  Creek  before  we  can  dis- 
coi'i.r  Itii-  Jtce  of  the  various  crirmpiiiiri'i.  And  fin.illy,  proper 
narm  -  l(  •  nil  iterated  as  they  apinjir  in  Greek  and  not  in  Jlcbrew. 
Tlijl  tiie  L.ilin  is  also  a  translatiun  irorn  the  Greek  is  no  le^a  obvious. 
Thus  in  xx^i'c.  M  Itmoris  =  itMas.  corrupt  for  JtovXiiai;  in  xxxviii. 
IJ(  hrr.orcm  —  Tt.u*i'.  but  ri»iii»  should  here  have  been  rendered  by 
tnbiil:im,  as  the  Ethiopic  and  the  context  require;  in  xxxii.  26, 
eda'.  il  =  Ixpii't,  corrupt  for  tygail'i  (so  Ethiopic). 

Tl'f  Greek  a  Translation  from  the  HehrcTit. — The  early  date  of  our 
book — the  3nd  century  B.C. — and  its  place  of  composition  speak  for 
a  Semitic  original,  and  the  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject  ia  con- 
clusive. But  the  question  at  once  arises,  was  the  original  Aramaic 
or  Hebrew?  Certain  proper  names  in  the  Latin  Version  ending 
in  -M  seem  to  bespeak  an  Aiamaic  oriainal,  as  Cctlin,  Filistin,  Ac 
But  rince  in  all  these  cases  the  Etbiapic  translitetations  end  la  -m 
and  not  in  it  to  not  impn^Mbte  that  tbe  Ammaism  in  the  Latin 
Versicm  to  doe  to  the  tnnHator,  who,  it  has  been  concluded  on  other 
eroundi,  was  a  hhatinian  Jew,'  The  Krounds.  on  tbe  other  band, 
foraHebfeworiKinalateweiKhtyandnuineroui.  (l)  Aworkwhich 
claims  to  be  from  the  hand  oi  Moses  would  naturally  be  in  Hebrew, 
(or  Hrbrcw  according  to  our  author  was  the  sacred  and  national 
tongiiagr.  (z)  The  revival  of  the  national  spirit  of  a  nation  to 
univi  T^villy,  BO  far  as  we  know,  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the 
nariiin.il  language.  (3)  The  rix[  niin  he  retranslated  into  Hebrew 
in  order  to  explain  unintclliEiblc  uj^^jrcuions  and  restore  the  true 
test.  One  instance  will  sufficiently  illustrate  thu  statement.  In 
xliil.  II  a  certain  Ethiopic  expression— )r  l«u>t,  which  to  a  mis- 
translation of  "9}  for  "3  m  thU  context,  as  we  know  from  the 
parallel  passage  in  Gen.  xliv.  18,  which  our  text  reproduces  almost 
verbally,  mtioiiti.  We  might  observe  here  that  our  text  attests 
the  pmence  of  dlttographies  already  existing  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
(4)  Hebraisms  survive  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Latin  Veidons.  In  the 
former  nQb>  in  iv.  4,  to  a  corruiit  transliteration  of  P.  In  the 
Latin  digert  if)  In  xxii.  lo  is  a  reproduction  of  a  "ns  and  im 
qua... in  ipsa  in  six.  8— '■3...wa.  ThU  idiom  could,  of 
course,  be  eiqpUned  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  Aramaic  originaL  (j) 
Many  parooomasiae  discover  themselves  on  retranshtion  Into 
Hebrew. 

Textual  AMnitiei.—A  minute  study  of  the  text  shows  that  it 
attests  an  independent  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Thus  it  agrees  at  limes  with  Ibe  Samaritan,  or  Septuapnt,  or  Syriac, 
or  Vulgate,  or  even  with  Onkelos  against  all  the  resL  To  be  more 
exact,  our  book  represent  seme  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  midway  between  the  forma  presupposed  by  tbe  Septus- 
gint  and  the  Syriac;  for  it  agrees more*frequenliy  with  the  Seotnagint. 
or  with  combinations  into  wliich  tbe  Septuapnt  enters,  than  with 


■  In  the  Ethiopic  Vernon  in  xid.  13  it  dionM  be  observed  that  in 
t  he  Itot  of  the  twelve  tiees  suitable  for  burning  on  the  altar  several  are 
transliterated  Aramaic  names  of  trees.  But  in  a  tote  Hebrew  work 
fand  centu^  blc.)  the  popular  names  of  such  objects  would  naturally 
be  used.  In  certain  cases  tbe  Hebrew  may  have  been  forgotten, 
or,  when  the  tree  was  of  htc  introduction,  be^  non^iistent. 
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soy  other  iliule  tuthority,  or  with  any  oomtniMtion  excludliw  the 
Scptuagint.  Next  to  the  Scptuagint  it  agreei  rkmi  often  with  the 
Syriac  or  with  combtnatloru  into  which  the  Syriac  enten.  On  the 
other  hand,  it*  independence  o(  the  Septuagint  u  ihown  in  a  large 
number  ol  puMEea,  where  it  haa  the  lupport  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Maisorctic,  or  ol  thcte  with  varioui  combinatiam  of  the  Syriac 
Vulgate  and  Onkeloi.  From  these  and  other  consideration  we 
may  conclude  that  the  textual  evidence  points  to  the  composition 
of  our  book  at  some  period  between  150  B.C.  and  a.d.  100,  and  at  a 
time  nearer  the  carlierdate  than  the  Uter. 

DaU. — The  book  was  written  between  135  B.C.  and  the  year  of 
Hyicamu's  breach  with  tbe  Pbariaees.  TU»  coodusioa  U  drawn 
from  the  foOowing  fBcta:— (i)  The  book  wa>  written  during 
the  pontificate  of  the  Maccabcan  family,  and  not  earlier  than 
135  B.C.  For  in  uxiL  i  Levi  is  called  a  "  priest  of  the  Moat 
High  God."  Now  the  only  high  priests  who  bore  this  title  were 
the  Maccabean,  who  appear  to  have  aanimed  it  as  reviving  the 
order  of  Mdchl  wdek  when  they  ttisplaced  theZadokite  order  of 
Aaron.  Jewish  tradition  aacribca  the  aMuroption  of  this  title 
to  John  Hyrcaniis.  It  was  retained  by  his  successors  dowa  to 
Hyrcanus  II.  (1)  It  was  written  before  96  B.C.  or  some  years 
eaiiief  in  the  reign  of  John  Hjrrcanus;  for  since  our  author  is  of 
the  strictest  sect  a  Pharisee  and  at  tbe  aame  time  an  n|didder 
of  tbe  Maccabean  pontificate,  Jubilees  cannot  have  been  written 
after  96  when  the  Pharisees  and  Alexander  Jannaeus  came  to 
open  strife.  Nay  more,  it  cannot  have  been  written  after  the 
Open  brMcb  between  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees,  when  the 
fntmet  joined  tbe  Sadduecan  party. 

The  above  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  a  large  mass  of  other 
evidence  postulaUng  the  same  date.  We  may,  however,  observe 
that  our  book  points  to  the  period  already  past— of  stress  and 
penecutioa  that  preceded  the  recovery  of  national  independence 
under  the  Maccabeci,  and  presupposes  as  its  historical  back- 
ground the  most  flourUung  period  of  tbe  Maccabean  hegemony. 

AiUMor.—Out  author  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  straitesl  sect.  He 
maintained  the  everlasting  validity  o(  the  law,  he'  held  the 
strictest  views  on  drcumdslon,  the  sabbath,  and  the  duty  of  Run- 
ning an  intercourse  with  tbe  CentHes;  he  believed  En  angeb  and 
in  a  blessed  immortality.  In  the  next  place  he  was  an  upholder 
of  the  Maccabean  pontificate.  He  f^orifies  Levi's  successors  as 
high-priests  and  dvil  rulera,  and  applies  to  them  the  title  assumed 
by  the  Maccabean  princes,  though  he  does  not,  like  the  author  ol 
the  TettamenU  of  tbe  Twdvc  Patriarchs,  expect  the  Messiah 
to  come  forth  from  among  them.  He  may  have  been  a 
priest. 

The  Vievs  of  the  AntkoroH  the  UeitiaHuKingflim  and  Ikt  Future 
Life. — ^According  to  our  author  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be 
brought  about  gradually  by  the  progressive  a|nritusl  develop- 
ment of  man  and  a  corresponding  traiisfonnatfoB  of  nature. 
Its  memben  were  to  reach  the  limit  of  1000  years  in  happiness 
and  peace.  During  its  continuance  the  powers  of  evil  were  to 
be  restrained,  and  the  last  judgment  waa  apparently  to  take 
place  St  iu  dose.  As  regards  the  doctrine  of  a  future  tile,  our 
author  adopts  a  position  novel  for  a  Pakstlman  writer.  He 
abandons  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  souls  ot 
the  righteous  arc  to  enjoy  a  blessed  immortality  after  death. 
This  is  the  earliest  attested  instance  of  this  expectation  in  tbe 
last  two  centuries  B.C. 

LiiaaaTURE. — Eikicpic  Tat  and  Trandationf.  This  text  was  first 
edited  by  Dillmann  from  two  MSS.  in  1859.  and  in  1893  by  R.  H. 
Charles  from  four  {The  EikiapU  Vtnion  of  the  Hebrem  Book  of 
JuhUtet .  .  .  wUk  Ike  Hebrew.  Syriac,  Creek  and  Latin  fra[menlt). 
In  the  latter  edition,  the  Greek  and  Latin  fragmento  are  printed 
toeeiher  with  the  Ethiofuc.  The  book  waa  translated  Into  German  by 
Dtllmann  from  one  MS.inEwald'*/(iJkrbu(A<r,  voli.iL  andili.  (185a, 
1851),  andby  Littmann  (in  KAUlzxWa  Apek.  und  Ptttid.  ii.  39-1 19) 
from  Charin's  Ethiopic  text;  into  English  by  Schodde  (BtN.  Satr. 
iBBs)  from  Dillmann'i  text,  and  by  Charles  {/ewiik  Quarterly  RarietB, 
vols,  v.,  vi.,  vii.  (1893-1895)  from  the  text  afterward*  published  in 
1S95.  and  finally  in  nis  commentary,  Tke  Book  of  Jubiieei  (1901). 
Critical  Inquiriei:  Dillmann.  "  Daa  Buch  der  Jubilficn  "  (Ewald  s 
Jahrbtieker  d.  WW,  Wittensek.  (1851),  Mi.  71-96):  "'  Pscudepig.  dcs 
Alien  Testaments,"  Heraox'*  Realeneyk.'xu.  364-365:"  Bcltri^aus 
dem  Buchedrr  JubilOcniur  Kritikdes  Pentateuch  Tcxtes"  {SiUUnts- 
heriekU der  Ka.  Pnuttiteken  Akad..  1883}:  Bci:t,  Dai Butkder  Jaii- 
Utn  (iS'fi)iKtHaeh.DaiBuekderJiilril/itn  (1B74}:  Sinp!T,Da*  Bnek 
derJubiUen (itoB); Bohn, "  Die  Bedeuiung dcs Bucbcsoer  Jubilien" 
irktiL  Slud.  mti  KriHken  (1900}.  pp.  167-184).   A  full  Ubfiogrsphy 


will  be  found  in  SchQrer  or  tn  R.  H.  Charlea's  commeatary,  rW 
Bo^k  of  Jubileei  onke  LiUle  Centiit  (I90>}.  which  deals  exhaustivdy 
with  all  the  questions  treated  in  this  article.  (K-  H.  C) 

JUBILEE  TEAR,  an  institution  in  the  Roman  Catt^ 
Church,  observed  every  twenty-fifth  year,  from  Cbristmas  to 
Christmas.  During  its  continuance  plenary  indulgence  fa 
obtainable  by  all  the  faithful,  on  condition  of  tbdr  pesiteBtly 
oonfetsing  tbtir  sins  and  visiting  certain  churches  a  stated 
number  of  times,  or  doing  an  equivalent  amount  of  meritorious 
work.  Tbe  institution  dates  from  the  titne  of  Boniface  Vlli., 
whoae  buU  AmHqiunim  MHjUtm  is  dated  tbe  »nil  of  Fcbnury 
130Q.  Tliecifcumstances  In  wMdi  it  was  promulgated  are  related 
by  a  contemporary  authority,  Jacobus  Cajetanus,  according  to 
whose  account  ("  Rdatio  de  centesimo  s.  jubilaeo  anno  "  in  tbe 
BiUiolkeca  Polnm)  a  rumour  spread  through  Rome  at  tbe  dose 
of  iigg  that  every  one  positing  St'  Peter's  on  the  ist  of  Juuaiy 
1300  would  receive  full  absolution.  The  result  was  an  cnomooa 
influx  of  pilgrims  to  Rome,  which  stirred  the  pope's  attention. 
Nothing  was  found  in  the  archives,  but  an  old  peasant  107  years 
of  age  avowed  that  bis  lather  had  been  similarly  bcneSted  a 
century  previously.  Tbe  bull  was  then  issued,  and  ibepUgrimt 
became  even  more  nuraerous.  to  tbe  profit  of  both  clergy  and  dti- 
lens.  Originally  the  churches  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  !n  Rome 
were  the  only  jubilee  churches,  but  the  privilege  «ras  afterwards 
exteiuled  to  tlie  Lateran  Church  and  that  of  Sta  Maiia  Magigiore, 
and  it  u  now  shared  also  for  the  year  immediately  foOowiag  that 
of  the  Roman  jubilee  by  a  number  of  specified  prowndal  durchcL 
At  the  request  of  the  Roman  peo[dc,  which  was  supported  by 
St  Bridget  of  Sweden  and  by  Petrarch,  Clement  VI.  in  1343 
appointed,  by  the  bull  UniienUut  Dei  JUiuj,  that  the  jubOce 
should  recur  every  fifty  years  instead  of  every  hundred  yean  as 
had  been  originally  contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  Boniface; 
Url»n  VI.,  who  was  badly  in  need  of  money,  by  tbe  bull  Sahatar 
mater  in  13S9  reduced  the  interval  still  further  to  thirty-three 
yeats  (the  supposed  duration  of  the  earthly  life  of  Chtiu):  and 
Paul  II.  by  the  bull  InejffabUis  (April  19, 1470)  finally  fixed  it  at 
twenty-five  years.  Paul  II.  also  permitted  foreigners  to  substi* 
tute  for  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  a  visit  to  some  specified  ckurcfa 
in  their  own  country  and  a  contribution  towards  tbe  expenses 
of  the  Holy  Wars.  According  to  the  special  ritual  prepared  by 
Alexander  VI.  in  1500,  the  pope  on  the  Christmas  Eve  with 
which  the  jubilee  begins  goes  in  s<^mn  procession  to  a  particular 
w&Ued-up  door  ("  Porta  aurea  ")  of  St  Peter's  and  knocks  three 
times,  using  at  the  same  time  tbe  words  of  Ps.  cxviu.  19  {AperiU 
miki  porloj  jutlitiae).  The  doors  are  then  opened  and  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  and  the  pope  passes  through.  A  similar  cere- 
mony is  conducted  by  cardinals  at  the  other  jubilee  chtircbes 
of  the  city.  At  the  dose  of  the  jubilee,  the  spcdal  doorway  is 
again  built  up  with  appropriate  solonmties. 

The  last  ordinary  jubilee  waa  observed  in  1900.  "  Extraordioarv" 
jubilees  are  sometime*  appointed  on  special  occasion*,  e.g.  the  »cce»- 
sion  of  a  new  pope,  or  that  prodaimed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  for  tke 
)3th  of  March  1881,  "  in  order  to  obtain  from  themercy  of  AlBnigbty 
God  help  and  succour  in  the  weighty  necessities  of  the  Cborch,  and 
comfort  and  strength  in  the  battle  against  her  numerous  and  mlKbty 
foes."  These  arc  not  so  much  junlcca  In  the  ordinary  aewae  as 
special  grants  of  plenary  indubeaom  for  particular  purpon  (/wirf 
tentiat  plauHac  tn  form*  Jmbibet). 

jfiCAR,  a  river  ot  eastern  Spain.  It  rises  in  the  iMrtfa  of  tihi 
province  of  Cuenca,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Cerro  de  San  Fdipc 
(5906  ft.),  and  fktws  south  put  Cuenca  to  tbe  borders  of  Albnccu; 
here  it  bends  towards  tbe  east,  and  ffi»lnt»jti«  this  direction  foe 
the  greater  part  of  Its  remaining  course.  On  the  risbt  it  fa 
connected  with  the  dty  of  Albacete  by  the  Maria  Cristina  canal 
After  entering  Valencia,  it  receives  on  the  left  its  chief  tributary 
the  CabricI,  which  also  rises  near  the  Cerro  de  San  Felipe,  in  the 
Montes  Univeisales.  Near  Aldra  the  Jficar  turns  loatb-eBst- 
ward,  and  then  diarply  north,  curving  again  to  the  acmlb-east 
before  it  enters  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  Cullera,  after  a  total 
course  of  314  m.  Its  estuary  forms  the  harbour  of  CuUcra,  and 
its  lower  waters  are  freely  utilised  for  purposes  of  irtigntion. 

JUD^  UO  (1481-1543),  known  to  hfa  contemporaricB  as 
Mctiter  Leu,  SwIm  reformer,  was  bocB^In  Afaacennd  adocaUd 
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at  Basel,  where  after  a  cotuae  in  medidnc  he  turned  to  the  ttndy 
of  theology.  This  change  was  due  to  the  influence  of  ZwittgU 
wboM  eoUeague  at  Zurich  Jud  became  after  aecving  for  four  yean 
(i5iS-iS3>)  as  pastor  of  Einiiedeln.  ffia  diief  activity  was  as 
a  translator;  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  trazisUtion  of  the 
ZOricfa  Bible  and  also  made  a  Latin  version  of  tbe  Old  Testament. 
He  died  at  Ztlrich  on  the  loth  of  Tune  1549. 

See  Lii*  by  C.  Pestalom  (1860)1  art.  m  Henog<Hauck'i  RttO- 
tmeyUopidu,  voL  ix.  (i90i)- 

JVDABA,  the  name  given  to  the  southern  part  of  Palestine  as 
occujiied  the  Jewish  community  in  post-ezilic  days  under 
PertiaOt  Greek  aad  Romaa  overior<bhip.  In  Luke  and  Acts  the 
term  is  sometimes  used  loosely  to  denote  the  whole  of  western 
Palestine.  The  limiu  of  Judaea  were  never  very  precisely 
defined  and — e^>eciaUy  on  the  northern  frontier — varied  from 
time  to  time.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  became 
ethcarch  of  Samaria,  Idumea  and  Judaea,  and  when  be  was 
deposed  Judaea  was  merged  in  Syria,  bong  governed  by  a  pro- 
curator whose  headquarters  were  in  Cacsarea. 

For  a  dcKription  of  the  natural  fcstutci  tt  the  eountry  see 
PALBSTnca;  (or  its  history  te«  Jaws  and  jnou.  Cf.  T,  Mommsni, 
Tit*  PrwaUMX  «f  At  Smum  Empin,  ch.  n. 

JUDAH,  a  district  of  andent  Palestine,  to  the  south  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Philistine 
plain.  It  falls  physically  Into  three  paitw  the  hiU-country 
from  Hebron  northwards  through  Jerusdem;  the  fewland  (Hcb. 
SUfktUi)  on  the  west;  and  the  steppes  or  "  dry  land  "  (Hcb. 
N4iA)  OB  the  south.  The  district  b  one  (rf  striking  contrasts, 
with  a  Mty  and  stony  Ubk-luid  In.the  centre  (which  mcbes 
a  beigbt  of  3300  fu  juU  north  of  Hebron),  with  a  itntcgicaliy 
important  valley  dividing  the  central  mountains  from  the  low< 
land,  and  with  the  most  desolate  of  tracts  to  the  east  (by  the 
Dead  Sea)  aad  south.  Some  parts,  cspedaUy  around  Hebron, 
are  extremely  fertile,  but  the  land  as  a  whole  has  the  character- 
istics of  the  southern  wilderoesB  the  so-called  "  desert "  Is 
not  a  sterile  S^iara — and  was  more  fitted  for  pastoral  occupa- 
tions; see  further  G.  A.  Smith,  Hitt.  Ceof.  Soty  Land,  chs.  x.-zv. 
Life  in  ancient  Judah  is  frequently  depicted  in  the  Bible,  but 
much  ol  the  judaean  history  is  ofaacure.  In  the  dayi  of  the 
old  HeUew  monarchy  there  were  periods  o(  conflict  awl  rivalry 
between  Judah  and  Israel — even  timea  when  the  latter  incor-' 
porated,OTat  leaU  claimed  supremacy  over,  the  former.  Later, 
from  the  sth  century  b.c.  there  was  a  breach  between  the  J«ws 
(the  uune  is  derived  from  Judab)  and  the  Samaritant  (f.*.)- 
The  intervening  years  after  the  faU  of  Samula  (799  BX.),  and 
aft^  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (5S6  b.c),  were  probably 
marked  by  closer  inUrcourse,  similar  to  the  period  of  union  in 
the  popular  traditions  relating  to  the  pre- monarchical  age. 
The  course  of  Judaean  history  was  conditioiwd,  dbo,  by  the 
proximity  of  the  PUIistinea  In  the  Bfoab  in  the  east,  and 
by  Edom  and  other  southern  peoples  extending  from  North 
Arabia  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Judah's  stormy  history,  con- 
tinued under  Greek  and  Roman  domination,  reached  its  dimax 
in  tlie  birth  of  Guiatianity,  and  ntded  with  the  fall  of  Jcnaakm 
in  A-D.  70  (see  Jews,  Palestikz). 

In  ooofonnity  with  ancient  methods  o(  Beoealogy  (3.9.),  Jndah 
is  traced  back  to  a  son  of  Jacob  or  Imel  by  Leah  arKTaloiig  with 
ether  "  tribe* "  (Dan,  Levi,  Simeoo,  &c}  is-  included  under  the 
collective  term  ImeL  Thus  it  shares  the  ffcoeral  tnditions  of  the 
tarsebtcs,  althoiMA  Judah  appears  as  an  individual  in  the  story  ct 
his  "  brother  "  JoKph  <oa  ch.  mviL  sc(^,  Me  CSHlsts).  lu 
bouodaries  in  Jodma  xv.  an  manifestly  artificial  or  unaginary; 
they  Inctodethe  PtuUstincs  and  number  places  which  are  elsewhere 
aacribed  to  Stmcoa  or  Dan,  The  origin  of  the  name  (FUiUitA)  is 


man  pntoafalfc  That  Jiubh,  whatever  its  original  connotation, 
nnderwent  developoieat  through  the  iocorpontion  of  other  clans 
appears  from  i  Chroa.  iL,  iv.,  when  it  u  found  to  coiitain  a 
lai^  element  of  ooo-Itradite  population  whose  names  find  analogies 
or  parsDela  in  Simconite,  Edomite  and  other  KHithem  lists.*  Indeed, 


*  Sec  opedally  Wellhausen,  Dt  itMiAus  tt  Jamiliu  Jmiatpnm 
(GMtinten,  1860),  the  articles  on  the  rdative  proper  names  in  the 
E»ey.  Bib.,  and  E.  Meyer,  Die  ImdUm  a.  Of  ffacUanftosK. 
jip.  399^71  {much  valoable  matter). 
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underlying  the  aoconnt  of  the  ImeUte  exodus  (g.s.)  there  are  traces  of 
a  separate  movement  of  certain  clans — apart  from  the  Inaelite  inva- 
Bonof  Palestine — who  are  ultimately  found  in  the  *outh  of  Judah; 
and  the  traditions  in  Chronicles  tbemidvei  allow  the  view  thai 
the  incorporation  of  these  elements  began  under  David,  when  Judah 
first  occupieB  a  piDmioent  positioo  io  biblical  history  (cf.  Cncyoe, 
Emcy.  Bib..  coL  a6ia  teq.,  and  see  Caub,  jBaABMBEL^  Kknitxs}. 
But  such  tnirvTTnrnt-i  nnl  nr.ceiiarily  limited  to  one  ttngle  period, 
anct  the  cvklcnci'  connecting  Fn)  Che  noo- Israelite  clans  of  Judah  with 
Le^'itps,  3ntl  (hi  hoih  u'lih  ttic  ~c>uth,  is  found  in  narratives  referring 
to  scvi'ml  ditlrrcni  .i^cs  :inil  mi'^'M  point  to  an  unceasing  relationship 
with  the  south.  On  thcolht  r  lilod,  dans,  which  in  the  traditions  of 
I>ivid's  time  were  in  the  south  of  Judah,  about  five  huodtad  years 
lat<T(in  the  exile)  are  found  near  Jerusalem  (M.Caleb),  so  that  either 
thtse  survived  the  sttMuoui  vicissitudes  of  half  a  millennium  or 
all  perspective  of  their  eariy  hlstacy  has  been  hist,  la  Ceo.  xxxviiL 
a  curious  aanatlve  points  to  the  inaiatioa  of  Judah  "  from  hit 
brethren  "  and  hb  marriage  with  Shua  the  Caasanite;  two  son* 
Er  and  Onan  perish  and  the  third  Shtlah  survives.  From  Judah  and 
Er's  widow  Tamar  arc  derived  Pcres  aad  Zciah,  and  these  with 
Shclah  appear  in  post  .exilic  timesas  the  three  representative  famihet 
of  Judah  (Nt^b.xi.  4-6:  i  Chron.  ix.  4-6).  This  Story,  amid  a  number 
of  uther  motives,  appears  to  reflsct  the  growth  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah 
ami  its  fluctuations,  but  that  the  reference  is  to  any  very  early 


peri'xl  is  unlikely,  partly  becausS  the  interest  of  the  story  Is  Ul  poet- 
exilic  faniilit's,  and  partly  becauw  the  scenes  (Adullam.  Cberib  and 
Tininah)  overbp  with  David's  own  fights  between  Hebron  and 


Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  xxL  xxiii.;  see  DaviD,  ad  finS}.*  Even  David's 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.)  conflicts  both  with  the  statement 
of  its  capture  by  Judah  many  yean  previously  (Judges  L  8).  and 
with  the  tmditions  of  the  I'.r^i'hte  heroes  Joshua  and  SsuL  Coote- 
qui.'[iitv,  tlio  fi.'U'  Iri.:  •]  ■■  t  are  too  uoccrtain  for  any  deciuve 

COiK-ltisfiTi'-  ri  A.iriiir^^  ill.'  I  >ri.;ii'.  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Judah  at  a 
Idnedom  may  huvt  i^k'.-n  its  name  from  a  limited  dtttrict,  in  which 
case  its  growth  finds  a  poialld  in  the  extension  of  the  name  Samaria 
from  the  dty  to  the  province.  The  location  of  YehOd  and  EhOd  in 
the  lidit  of  I  Kings  tv.  g-19  (periupt  the  tubdivisions  of  the  Israelite 
Idnnlom,  tee  S<n.oiioN),  would  necessitate  the  assumption  of  a 
violent  sepantion  from  the  owth ;  this,  however,  is  quite  conceivable 
(tec  Jaws,  if  11-13).  On  the  bearing  ol  South  Judah  upon  the 
historical  cnridtm  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  especially  N.  Schmidt, 
Hibiert  Jnrual  (1908),  pp.  333-342,  "The  Jerahmed  Theory  and 
the  HlMoric  Importance  of  the  N^nb^  with  some  account  of  personal 
eiqiloration  of  the  country  ";  alto  Jaws,  f  so.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT  (loMor  'IvmpUmfi  or  lampiia),  in  the 
Bible,  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot  (John  vL  7i,ziii.  36),  and  one  of 
the  twdve  apostles.  He  is  always  enumerated  hut  with  the 
special  mentioo  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  betrayer  of  Jesus. 
If  the  generally  accepted  explanation  of  his  somame  ("  aian  of 
Kerioth  ";  see  Josh.  xv.  35)  be  correct,  he  was  the  only  original 
member  of  the  apostolic  band  who  was  not  a  Galilnn.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  admission  into  the  apoatolic 
drde  are  not  stated;  while  the  motives  by  whidi  he  was  actuated 
in  MiaMtni  the  Jew^  authorities  to  arrest  Jesus  without  tumult 
hav«  been  wfooty  analyfed  by  sdtdtn.  According  to  some 
(as  De  Quiucey  in  his  famous  Etiay)  the  sole  object  of  Judas  was 
to  i^ce  Jesus  in  a  position  in  which  He  should  be  compelled  to 
malM  what  bad  senned  to  His  followers  the  too  tardy  display  of 
His  MessitBic  power:  according  to  others  (and  this  view  seems 
more  in  harmony  with  the  Gospd  narratives)  Judas  was  an 
avaricious  and  dishonest  man,  who  had  already  abused  the  coih 
fidenoe  placed  in  him  (John  ^  6),  and  who  was  now  concerned 
only  with  furthering  his  own  ends. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  his  subsequent  remorse  and  the  use 
to  which  his  ill-gotten  gains  were  put,  the  strHdngly  sppaient 
discrepancies  between  the  narratives  of  Matt,  xzvii.  3,  to  and 
Acts  L  18,  19  have  attracted  the  attention  of  biblical  scholars, 
ever  since  Papiaa,  in  his  fourth  book,  of  which  a  fragment  has 
been  preserved,  discussed  the  subject.  Hie  simplest  explanatioo 
b  that  they  represent  different  traditions,  the  Gospd  narrative 
being  composed  with  more  q>ecial  reference  to  prophetic  fulfil- 
ments, and  bdng  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  short 
explanatory  note  inserted  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  (see  Beniard, 
BxpotUor,  June  1904,  p.  413  seq.).  In  ecdesiastical  legend  and 

■For  the  prindple  of  the  Levirate  illuitrated  in  Gen.  xxxviii., 
see  Ruth.  Lagarae  (OrsnijafMj  ii)  ingeniously  conjectured  that 
the  chapter  typified  the  supprettton  of  I'boenidan  (vis.  Tamar,  the 
date-palm)  and  the  old  Cansasite  dements  (Zerah— Mdig«Ms)  by 
the  younger  Ivaelite  invaders  (Peres— "  branch  "}.  For  otbw 
diacuttiont,  apart  from  commentaries  on  Ccnesii,  tee  B.  Luther 
in  Meyer,  op.  eiL,  pp.  300  sqq*  ■ 
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io  ucred  art  Judu  Itcariot  ii  gCDenUIy  treated  as  the  very  in- 
camatioo  of  treachery,  ingratitude  and  impiety.  The  Middle 
Ages,  after  their  faahkm,  wivlKd  tlie  in  what  tbey 

deemed  liis  too  meagre  biography.  According  to  the  copunon 
form  of  their  story,  he  bdonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.'  Before 
hewasbomhiimotJierCyboreahadadreamthatbewas  destined 
to  murder  hit  father,  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  and  sell  his 
God.  The  attempts  made  by  her  and  her  busbaod  to  avert  this 
curse  simply  led  to  its  accomidishment.  At  his  birth  Judas  was 
enclosed  in  a  chest  and  flong  into  the  sea;  picked  up  on  a  foreign 
shore,  he  was  educated  at  the  court  until  a  murder  committed  in 
a  moment  of  passion  compelled  his  flight.  Coming  to  Judaea,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Pontius  Klate  as  page,  and  during  this 
period  committed  the  first  two  of  the  crimes  which  had  been 
eq>resdy  foretold.  Learning  the  secret  of  his  birth,  he,  full  of 
lemorse,  sought  tbe  prophet  who,  he  had  beard;  had  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins.  He  was  accepted  as  a  diac^  and  pro- 
moted to  a  position  of  trust,  where  avarke,  tbe  only  vice  in  which 
be  bad  hitherto  been  unpractised,  gradually  took  poaaenion  of 
tda  soul,  and  led  to  the  conqileu  fulfilment  of  his  evil  destiny. 
This  Judas  legend,  as  givA  1^  Jacobus  de  Voragia^  obtained  no 
small  popularity;  and  it  is  to  be  found  ia  vaifou  ihapcs'  in 
every  important  litenture  of  Europe. 

Fcir  thr-  hisii-ir>'  nf  tt'^  (^dic^is  aod  it*  difftitim  the  leader  may 
consult  D'A(ii'><n.i.  l^s  let;i:rnd<i  di  Vtrfopn  i  la  Itntada  dt  GinJa 
(1S69),  and  p3[KTs  by  W.  Cn  izciucb  in  Faul  jud  Brauoe's  £«ifr. 
cur  Gael:.  <Ut  dtulichen  SpriKke  und  LiUmlmr,  vol.  iL  OSTIO,  and 
Victor  Diedcrich  in  Rumche  fffw*  (1880).  Choleviua,  to  Us 
Gvichu^hU  der  deitticluti  Porsie  ruuk  iknm  aahitai  BttmtiOtm  (l8S4)> 
poinlcd  out  the  connexion  oi  the  legend  with  the  Oedipus  Mory. 
Accordine  to  Daub  (/uifai  IscharM,  cdtr  BUraeilmMMM  Mtr  dot 
Bdse  im  Verkdimiii  lum  Cuun,  i8j6,  iStS)  Judu  was  an  incarna- 
tion o(  the  devil. "  to  whom  "  mcrcy  aad  blessedness  are  alike 
impossible." 

The  popular  hatred  of  Judas  baa  found  strange  symbolical 
nqMcsiioa  tn  varkNis  parts  of  Christendom.  la  Corfu,  for  instance, 
the  people  at  a  given  slnal  aa  Easter  Eve  throw  vast  quantities 
<d  crockery  from  tbdr  windows  and  roob  into  tbe  street^  and  thus 
execute  an  imaginary  stooing  ot  Judas  (see  ECirkwall, /mmi  liamdt. 
IL  47).  At  one  time  (accotdiag  to  Mustotddi,  DtiU  ceu  tereinti) 
tbe  traifitian  prevailed  that  tbe  traitor's  boose  and  country  villa 
cxkted  in  tbe  Uaod,  and  that  his  descendants  wcr  to  be  found 
among  the  local  Jrwa. 

Dettili  in  icMrd  to  soose  Judas  legends  and  superatitioaa  are  given 
la  N»m  ami  Qtmitt,  snd  series,  v..  vL  and  vii:  3rd  series,  vii.: 
4th  ssfies,  L :  5tb  senes,  vL  See  also  a  paper  by  Prafessor  Reodel 
Harris  entitled  "  Did  Judas  really  cotnmit  snicide^'  in  tbe  Awmkan 
J9mrmd  tf  PkScUfj  (July  1900).  Matthew  Arnold'*  poem  "  St 
Braadan  give*  fine  expresaioo  to  the  old  story  that,  on  account  of 
aa  act  of  ^rity  done  to  a  leper  at  JoppSt  Jwaa  was  allowed  an 
hour's  respite  from  hell  once  a  year.  (G.Ml.) 

JUDAt-TRD,  the  Ctrca  tiUqtuuImm  of  botanists, 
to  tbe  section  CMsalpimeae  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  ^>ain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  forms  a  handsome  low  tree  with  a  flat  spread- 
ing head.  In  Skiing  it  b  covered  with  a  profusion  of  purpli^- 
pink  flowers,  which  i^ipeai  before  the  leaves.  The  flowen  have 
an  agreeable  add  taste,  and  are  eaten  mixed  with  salad  or  made 
Into  flitters.  Tbe  tree  was  frequently  figured  by  the  older 
herbalists.  One  woodcut  by  Castor  Durante  has  the  figure  of 
Judas  Iscariot  suspended  from  one  of  the  branches,  illustrating 
the  popular  tradition  regarding  this  tree.  A  second  q>edes, 
C.  eotuieiuis,  b  common  in  North  America  from  Canada  to 
Alabama  and  eastern  Texas,  and  differs  from  tbe  European 
species  in  its  smaller  sise  and  pointed  leaves.  The  flowen  are 
also  used  in  "I'lt*  ukI  for  "fifing  [Hcklea,  while  tbe  branches 
■K  used  to  dye  wool «  nankeen  colour. 

■  JUDD,  ITLVKHBK  (181371853)  Anterkan  UnltaiUa  clergy- 
nut  and  mtbor,  wis  bom  fat  Werthunptoa,  Msisarhiiirtts, 
on  tbe  aard  of  Jidy  1813.  He  bore  the  umenane  as  bis  father 
and  grandfather i  the  fonner  (i789-r86o)  made  an  especial 
study  of  local  bbtory  of  the  towns  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
nod  wrote  a  Bitltry  ef  Hadhy  (1863).  Tbe  son  lived  in  Nortb- 
amptoa  after  his  tenth  year,  was  converted  in  a  revival  there 
fak  1836,  graduated  from        in  1836,  $aA  tugbt  in  1836  at 

t  '  ■  Other  tarma  make  him  a  Danite,  and  eoorider  tbe  pasMge  In 
.Gcsiesis  (albb  17)  a  prophecy  of  tbs  tn^tor.' 


Templetoo,  Mass.,  where  be  first  met  Unitarians  and  soon  found 
the  solutiMi  ot  bis  theological  difficulties  in  their  views.  He 
entered  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  from  which  be  graduated 
in  1840.  In  tbe  same  year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  tbe 
Unitarian  church  of  Augusta,  Maine,  irimc  he  died  on  tbe  16th 
of  January  1853.  Hb  widckt  reputation  was  aa  tbe  author  of 
Uargara,  a  TaU  of  Ike  Real  and  Ik*  Idtol,iMdiidmt  Sh^cka  if  a 
place  not  befand«seribtd,ealltdUomCkrittHii^S;  revised  1851), 
written  to  exhibit  the  errors  of  Calvinistic  and  all  tiinitaiiaa 
the<dogy,  and  tbe  evib  of  war,  intempnance,  capital  punish- 
ment, the  prison  system'  of  tbe  time,  and  tbe  n'tt™if' 
treatment  of  tbe  Indians.  This  story,  published  anonymously, 
attracted  much  attention  by  iu  true  desoiptions  of  New  Eoj^and 
life  and  scenery  as  well  as  by  its  autbor's  earnest  purpoae. 
Rickari  Ednty  ami  the  Gwnvr't  Pamuly  (1850)  b  in  much  tbe 
same  vein  as  Uarfartt.  A  poem  entitled  PUh,  am  E»a»tfliaJ 
(1850)  b  a  vetsified  defence  of  Unitarianism.  He  published. 
be^deB,rA«ak«r»k,Ma5sriefe//}uM«rM>(i8$4).  Asapreacher 
and  putor  he  mgid  the  dednbiUqr  of  Infant  k-r*'r-  Ha 
lectured  frequently  oo  in temat tonal  peace  and  oppMnd  slavery. 

See  ArethuM  Hall.  Lift  ami  Oaraatr  ^  ll*  X».  SjImUt  Jmii 
(Bostoa,  1837}  publislicd  anonymously. 

JUDE.  TKB  OBNERAL  BPISTU  OP,  a  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  As  with  the  epbtle  of  James,  the  problems  of  the 
writing  centre  iqMn  the  superscription,  which  addresses  in 
Pauline  phraaeok^  (r  Thess.  !.  4;  a  Tbeaa.  iL  13;  Rom.  i.  7; 
t  Cor.  I.  9)  the  Christian  world  in  general  in  tbe  name  of  "Jiale, 
the  brother  of  James  "  (Matt.  xiiL  55;  Mark  vL  3  ).  The 
hbtorical  situation  depicted  must  then  bll  witbia  the  lifetime 
of  this  Judaa,  whooe  two  granddiildtien  Zoker  and  James 
(Hegesippui  ap.  PbiL  Sidetes)  by  their  testimony  before  the 
authorities  brought  to  an  end  the  (Palcatioian)  petsecntiao  of 
Domitian  (H^n^tpua  ap.  Eus.  H.  £.  lit  so,  7).  IVse  two 
grandsons  of  Judas  thereafter  "  lived  until  the  time  of  Tnjaa," 
ruling  the  churches  "  because  tbey  had  (thus)  been  witnesses 
(martjrrs)  and  were  also  relatives  of  tbe  Lord."  But  in  that 
case  we  must  either  reject  tbe  testimony  of  the  same  Hegesi|y 
that  up  to  their  death,  and  that  of  Sjrmeon  son  of  Clopas, 
successor  in  the  Jerusalem  see  of  James  tbe  Lord's  brother, 
"  who  suSered  martyrdom  at  tbe  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  while  Trajan  was  emperor  and  Atticus  gpvemor,"  "  tin 
church  (universal)  had  remained  a  pure  and  tmcomptcd 
virgin  "  free  from  "  the  fdly  of  heretical  teachers  ";  or  else  we 
must  reject  the  superscription,  which  presents  the  gnadfather 
in  vehement  conflict  with  the  very  heresies  in  questioo.  Foe 
tbe  testimony  of  Hegesippus  b  e:qtlidt  that  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
arrest  of  Zoker  and  James  they  were  all  who  torviTed  of  tbs 
kindred  of  tbe  Lord.  True,  tbne  b  confusion  in  tbe  Datrstisc 
of  Hegesippus,  and  even  a  probatnlity  that  the  martyrdoia  of 
Symeon  dated  under  Trajan  really  tot^  place  in  the  peraecutioa 
of -Domitian,before  the  arrest  Ol  the  graadsoos  of  Jade,  for  apart 
from  the  alleged  age  of  Symeon  (tbe  traditional  Jewish  fimit  of 
human  life,  Gta.  vi.  3,  Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  the  cause  of  bb  appre- 
hension "  on  the  groimd  that  he  was  a  ittttmiant  </  Datii  and 
a  Christian  "  (Hegoippus  cp.  Ens.  H.  E.  iii.31, 3)  b  inconsistent 
with  both  the  previous  statements  regarding  tbe  "  martyrdoiB  " 
of  Zoker  and  James,  that  they  were  died  as  the  only  surviving 
Christian  Davididae,  and  that  the  persecution  on  tha  grovad 
collapsed  through  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the  accasatioo. 
But  even  if  we  date  the  rise  of  heresies  in  tbe  reign  of  I>omitiaB 
instead  of  Trajan,*  the  attributing  of  this  epistle  apina 

*0n  tfab  point  (date  of  tbe  outbreak  of  heresy)  there  is  nae 
tncootistency  in  tbe  reported  fmgment*  ol  HcfEHppu*.  la  thai 
ousted  below  from  Eus.  H.B.  iii.  33. 7  sea..  It  ii  czpreiBty  dated  alt0 
toe  martyrdom  of  Symeon  and  death  of  tbe  nandsosUM  Jnde  under 
Trajan,  In  iiL  19  the  "  ancient  tradition '  attributing  tbe  denaa- 
datmo  of  these  to  "  some  of  the  heretics "  b  pcrtapa  not  frem 
Hegenppus;  but  in  iv.  la  the  beginning  of  hcrtay  is  traced  to  a  ca- 
tain  Thebuthi*.  a  candidate  for  the  biabopric  after  the  dead  d 
James,  as  rival  to  Symeon.  Tbe  same  6gnre  of  tbe  cburck  as  a  pari 
viinn  b  also  u«d  as  in  iii.  ».  But  aa  it  b  only  the  envious  Itcfing 
of  Tbebutbb  which  b  traced  to  thb  early  dale,  Rcgosppas  donbdns 
means  to  place  the  outbreak  later. 
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eomipting  hereiy  to  "  Jude  the  brother  of  J&mn  "  wiU  itlU  be 
incoRipatible  with  the  stAtements  of  Hegesippu,  oar  only 
infonnant  legKidiog  ha  Utec  history. 

The  Greek  of  Jude  is  also  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
autbortfatp  in  Palestine  bx  an  unschooled  Galilean,  at  an  early 
date  in  church  histoiy.  As  F.  H.  Chase  has  pointed  out:  (i)  the 
terms sXvrol.ownipta.rivriiihaveattained  their  later  technical 
•enae;  (i)  "  the  writer  i*  ueqted  in  the  language  of  the  LXX.," 
employing  its  phraseology  indq>endenUy  (rf  other  N.T.  writers, 
and  not  that  of  the  canonical  books  alone,  but  of  the  broader 
DOD- Palestinian  canon;  (3)  "  he  has  at  his  command  a  large 
stock  of  sutcly,  sonorous,  sometimes  poetical  words,"  proving 
him  a  "  man  of  some  culture,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without 
acquaintance  with  Greek  writers." 

If  the  supcncriptioR  be  Dot  from  the  band  of  the  aaual 
brother  of  Jesus,  the  question  may  well  be  asked  why  some 
^Mstohc  mtme  was  not  chosen  which  might  convey  gteatcr 
authority  7  The  answer  b  to  be  found  in  the  direction  toward 
which  the  principal  defenders  of  orthodoxy  in  100-150  turned 
for  "  the  deposit  of  the  faith  "  (Jude  3)  in  iu  purity.  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  point  to  "  the  pattern  of  sound  words,  even 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (i  Tim.  vi.  j,  &c.),  as  the 
ancnal  oi  orthodoxy  against  the  same  foe  (with  i  Hm.  vi.  3-10; 
cf.  Jude4,  II,  t6,  iSseq.).  Ignatius'smottoisto"  be  inseparable 
from  Jesus  Christ  and  from  your  bishop"  {ad  Trail,  vii.), 
Polycarp's,  to  "  turn  unto  riie  word  delivered  unto  us  from  the 
beginning  "  (cf.  Jude  3;  i  John  ii.  7,  iii.  13,  iv.  at), "  the  oracles 
of  the  Lord,"  which  the  false  teachers  "  pervert  to  their  own 
hists."  P^>ias,  hit  tnSpat  (Irenaeus),  turns  in  fact  from  "  the 
vain  talk  of  the  many,  and  from  the  "  alien  commandments  " 
to  tuch  as  were  "  delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith,"  offering 
to  the  Christian  world  his  InUrpretaUon  the  Lard't  Orades 
based  upon  personal  Inquiry  from  those  who  "  came  bb  way," 
who  Goukl  testify  as  to  apostolic  traditwn.  Hegesippus,  after 
a  journey  to  all  the  principal  seats  of  Christian  tradition,  testifies 
that  all  are  holding  to  the  true  doctrine  as  transmitted  at  the 
original  seat,  where  it  was  witnessed  first  by  the  apostles  and 
afterwuds  by  the  kindred  of  the  Lwd  and  "  witnesses  "  of  the 
fim  generatioo.  All  these  writers  in  one  form  or  other  revert 
to  the  historic  tradition  against  the  Hrance  of  innovators. 
Hegesippus  indicates  plainly  the  seat  of  its  authority.  For  the 
period  before  the  adoption  of  a  written  standard  the  resort  was 
not  so  much  to  "  apostles  "  as  to  "  disciples  "  and  "  witnesses." 
The  appeal  was  to  "  those  who  from  the  beginning  bad  been  eye- 
witnesses  and  mioiuers  ol  the  wt»d  "  (Luke  i.  3);  and  these  were 
to  be  found  primarily  (until  the  complete  destiuctk>o  of  that 
cbuicb  during  the  revolt  ot  Barcochetes  and  iu  suppicssion-by 
Hadrian)  in  the  mother  community  in  Jerusalem  (cf .  Acts  xv.s). 
Its  life  is  the  measure  of  the  period  of  oral  tradition,  whose 
requiem  is  sung  by  Papias.  Hegesippus  {ap.  Eus.  H.B.  Ki.  31, 
7  seq.)  kwks  back  to  it  as  the  safe  guardian  of  the  deposit "  of  the 
faith  "  against  all  the  depredations  of  heresy  which  "  when  the 
aacrcd  college  of  apostles  had  suffered  death  in  varwus  forms, 
and  the  generation  of  thooe  that  had  been  deemed  worthy  to  bear 
the  inspired  wisdom  with  their  own  ears  had  passed  away  . .  . 
attempted  thenceforth  with  a  bold  face,  to  proclaim,  b  i^iposition 
to  the  preaching  tA  the  truth,  '  the  knowledge  wUdi  is  falsely 
so.c:^led  [ifiuiMVfiM  yvuaa).'  "  For  an  appeal  like  that  of  our 
epistle  to  the  authority  of  the  past  against  the  moral  laxity 
and  aotinomian  teaching  of  dcfenerste  Pauline  churches  in  the 
QnA  world,  the  natural  resort  aita  Paul  himadf  (Pastoral 
Epp.)  wouU  be  the  "  kindred  of  the  Lord  **  who  were  the 
"  leaders  and  witnesses  in  every  church  "  in  Palestine.  Doubtless 
the  framer  of  Jude  i  would  have  preferred  the  aegb  of  "  James 
the  Lord's  brother,"  if  thu,  like  that  Paul,  had  not  been 
abcadjr  appropriated.  FriUng  this,  the  unit  moit  inporing 
wu  **  Judas,  the  brother  vl  James." 

The  superscription  in  the  case  of  Jude,  unlQce  that  ot  Jamea, 
takes  hold  of  the  substance  of  the  book.  Verse  3  and  the  farewell 
(».  14  aeq.)  show  that  Jude  was  composed  from  the  start  as  an 
"  epMi.'*  If  thu  ai^caraoce  be  not  fallacioas,  the  obvious 
idatioa  bctwwa  the  two  supencriptiont  will  be  beat  fplfinH 
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by  the  Bupposltioa  that  the  author  of  Jude  gave  currency 
to  the  existing  homily  (Juaa)  before  composing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Jude.  On  the  intcrodiUMiioB  of  the  two  ace 
SieSert,  x.a.  "  Judasbiicf "  in  Haudt,  RuUtKyU.  vol  Ix. 

Judas  is  conceived  as  cherishing  the  intentira  of  dbcussing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Chiutian  worid  [for  no  mere  ktcal  church 
u  addressed)  the  subjea  of  "  our  coonoo  salvation  "  (the  mudi 
desiderated  authoritative  definition  of  the  oittaodox  fidth),  bat 
diverted  from  tins  purpose  by  the  growth  of  bcRiy. 

Few  writings  of  tlds  compass  afford  more  copious  evidence 
of  date  in  th^  literary  affinitiea.  The  references  to  Enoch 
(principally  ver.  14  ■«)■  -  £ili-  £*.  L  9,  but  d.  F.  H.  Chase,  >.t. 
"Jude  "  in  Hastings's  Dia.  BibU)  and  the  AtumpiUiit/ Mtm 
(«.  q)  haw  more  a  gcocnphical  than  •  dmnologieBl  bnrini, 
the  stricter  canon  of  Palestine  excluding  these  apocryphal 
books  of  90  B.C  to  AA  40;  but  the  Pauline  writings  are  freely 
empkiyed,  especially  t  Cor.  x.  1-13,  Rom.  xvi.  3$  seq.,  and 
probably  Eph.  and  CoL  Moreover,  the  authw  oq^tly  letei  to 
the  apoettdic  age  aa  already  pau,  and  to  the  fuUlment  of  the 
Pauline  prediction  (i  Tim.  {v.  i  sqq.)  of  the  advent  of  heresy 
(•.  17  seq.).  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  "  grace  "  has  been  perverted 
to  lasciviousnesa,  as  by  the  heretics  whom  Polycarp  opposes 
(£^.  Polyc.  vii.),  and  thu  doctrine  b  Uu^t  for  "  bin  "  (tt.ii, 
u,  16;  cf.  I  Tim.  vi.  5),  The  unworthy  "shepherds"  (t.  ii; 
cf.  Exek.  xzxiv.  8;  Jolm  x.  is  seq.)  live  at  the  eq>ense  of  their 
flocks,  polluting  the  "  love-fessu,"  corrupting  the  true  disciples. 
According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  thb  was  written  propheti- 
cally to  apply  to  the  Carpocratians,  an  anUnomian  Gnostic  sect 
of  c.  150;  but  hyper-Paulinbta  had  given  occasicm  to  similar 
complaints  already  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  to  (95).  Thus  Paulinism  and 
its  perversion  alike  are  in  the  past.  As  r^ards  the  undeniable 
coniaa  of  Didaehe  ii.  7  with  Jude  aa  seq.  (cf.  DUache,  iv.  i, 
Jude  S)  priority  cannot  be  determined;  and  the  use  <rf  i  John 
iii.  11  in  Jude  11  b  doubtful. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  the  whole  of  Jude  u  taken  up 
into  a  Pet.,  the  author  merely  avoiding,  so  far  as  he  discovers 
them,  the  quoUtions  from  apocryphal  writings,  and  prefixing 
and  aflizing  sections  of  hb  own  to  refute  the  heretical  cschatology. 
On  the  priority  of  Jude  see  espedally  ag^nst  Spitta  Zw  CtsekM. 
LiU.d.  VrekrisUtakumi,  11.409-411,  F.  H.  Chase,  Ux.  cif.p.  803. 
(On  a  Pet.  see  PETxt  Epistles  op.)  Unfortunately,  the  date  of 
a  Pet.  cannot  be  determined  as  eaito-  than  late  in  the  second 
century,  so  that  we  are  thrown  back  upon  internal  evidence  lor 
the  inferior  limit.  ^ 

The  treatment  of  the  heresy  as  the  anti^^hrist  who  precedes 
"  the  last  hour"  (v.  18),  reminds  us  ol  1  John  ii.  iS,  but  it 
b  indicative  of  conditions  somewhat  less  advanced  that  the 
heretics  have  not  yet  "  gone  out  from  "  the  church.  The  treat- 
raoit  of  the  apostolic  age  as  past,  and  the  deport  of  the  faith 
as  a  rtpda  JUei  (d.  I^.  ad  TraU.  iz.],  the  presmce  of  anli- 
nomian  GnostidBm,  denying  the  doctrine  of  lofdship  and 
"  glories  "  (t.  8),  with  "  discriminations  "  between  "  psychic  " 
and  "  pneumatic  "  (a.  19),  Urongly  oppose  a  date  eariicr  than 
too. 

Sieflert,  on  account  of  the  superscription,  would  date  as  eariy 
as  70-80,  but  acknowledges  the  hyper-Pauline  affinity  of  tlw 
heresy,  iu  propagation  as  a  donrine,  and  close  relation  to  the 
Nicolaitan  of  Rev.  ii.  14.  To  these  phenomena  he  givea  accord- 
ingly a  correspondingty  early  date.  The  nature  of  the  heresy, 
opposed,  however,  and  the  resort  to  the  authority  of  Jude  "  the 
brother  of  James"  against  it,  favoor  rather  th«  period  of 
Polycarp  and  Papias  (117-150). 

The  hbtory  of  the  reception  of  the  epbtle  into  church  canons 
b  similar  to  that  of  James,  beginning  with  a  quoUtion  of  it  as 
the  woric  of  Jude  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Patd.  iii.  S),  a 
reference  by  TertoIUan  (De  cult,  Jem.  i.  3),  and  a  more  or  less 
hesitant  endorsement  by  Origen  ("  if  one  roi^t  adduce  the 
epistle  of  Jude,"  In  Halt.  torn.  xvii.  30}  and  by  the  if  nrafariomiM 
(c.  100),  which  excepu  Jude  and  s  and  3  }tiak  from  its  oondem- 
natkm  of  apocryphal  literature,  placing  it  on  a  par  with  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  which  was  written  by  friends  of  his  in 
bb  bowmr."^  The  lue  vi  ifiociyphal  litecatun  in  Jude  Itself^ 
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Buy  Account  for  randi  of  tfae  critical  dUposiUoD  toward  it  of 
many  lubsequeot  writcrt.  Euscbius  classed  it  among  the 
"  diiputed  "  boolu,  declaring  that  as  with  James  "  not  many  of 
the  ancients  have  mentioned  it  "  (H.  £.  iL  13,  >5}. 

The  ItOroi.  la  Ikt  Nm  Tut.  by  Holtamano,  JQIicher,  WeiM. 
Zahn,  Davidun,  Salnoa,  Bacon  ud  the  lundard  Camm€mtarUt 
ct  Meyer  and  Holtamann,  the  Imlvmatiomal  (Bigt)  and  other  teries, 
cootaln  discuMioiH  of  autbonhip  and  date.  The  articles  r«.  in 
Hatfings's  DkL  BMt  (Chase)  andtbe  B»ey.  Bib.  (Cone)  are  fnU and 
sritolaifr.  In  addilkm  the  Hiooriu  ^fikt  Ap»Mie  Aft,  by  Ham- 
rath,  weltsicber,  McGiffm,  Bartlet,  Rope*  and  othen,  and  the 
kindred  works  of  Baur,  Schweglerand  Pfleiaerer  should  beconsulted. 
Moffat's  Hutorkat  Nta  Tulamtnt,  and  ed.j  p.  SBjh  contains  a  con- 
venient  summary  of  theevidence  with  copious  oiUlognLphy.  One 
o(  the  most  thorough  of  conservative  treatments  is  tlie  Commtnlary 
M  JuJtamdSteoiiiPaer  by  J.  B.  Mayor  (1907).         (B.  W.  B.) 

JO  DOB  (Lat.  Judex,  Fr.  iige).  in  the  widest  legal  sense  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state  to  administer 
the  law;  in  Eagliib  practice,  however,  justices  of  the  peace  and 
magistrates  are  not  usually  regarded  as  "  judges  "  in  the  titular 
sense.  The  duties  of  the  judge,  whether  bi  a  civil  or  a  criminal 
matter,  are  to  hear  the  suteinents  on  both  sides  in  open  court, 
10  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  submitted 
to  him  or,  when  a  jury  is  engaged,  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  such 
a  conclusion,  to  apply  to  the  facts  so  found  the  appropriate  rules 
of  law,  and  to  certify  by  his  judgment  the  relief  to  which  the 
parties  are  entitled  or  the  obligations  or  penalties  which  they 
have  incurred.  With  the  judgment  the  office  of  the  judge  is 
at  ui  end,  but  the  judgment  sets  in  motion  the  executive  forces 
of  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Such  is  the  type  of  a  judicial  oflicer  recognized  by  mature 
systems  of  law,  but  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  universal 
type,  and  the  following  qualifying  ciicumstances  should  be 
noticed:  (1)  in  primitive  system*  of  law  the  judicial  is  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  other  governing  functions; 
(i)  although  the  judge  Is  assumed  to  talu  the  law  from  the 
legislative  authority,  ytt,  as  the  existing  bw  never  at  any  time 
contains  provision  for  all  cases,  the  judge  may  be  obliged  to 
Invent  or  create  principles  applicable  to  the  case — this  is  called 
by  Bentham  and  the  English  jurists  judge-made  and  judiciary 
bw;  (3)  the  separation  of  the  function  ot  judge  and  jury,  and 
the  eicltitive  charge  of  questions  of  law  given  to  the  judge,  are 
more  particularly  characteristic  of  the  En^h  judicial  system. 
During  a  considerable  period  in  the  history  of  Roman  law  an 
entirely  different  distributim  of  parts  was  observed.  The 
adjudication  of  a  case  was  divided  between  the  magistratui  and 
the  judex,  neither  of  whom  corresponds  to  the  English  judge. 
The  former  was  a  public  oflicer  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  law;  the  latter  was  an  arbitrator  whom  the  magistrates 
commissioned  to  bear  and  report  upon  a  particular  case. 

The  foUowing  are  points  more  specially  characteristic  of  the 
English  system  and  its  kindred  judicial  ^sterns:  (i)  Judges  are 
absolutely  protected  from  action  for  anything  that  they  may  do 
in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  duties.  This  is  true  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  judges  ol  the  supreme  courts.  "  It  b  a  principle 
of  English  tew  that  no  action  will  tie  against  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  superior  courts  for  a  judicial  act,  though  it  be  allied  to  have 
been  done  maliciously  and  corruptly."  Other  judicial  officers 
are  also  protected,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  against 
actions.  {>)  The  highest  class  of  judges  are  irremovaUe  except 
by  what  is  In  effect  a  special  act  ei  parliament,  via.  a  toolution 
passed  by  both  bouses  and  assented  to  by  the  sovereign.  The 
inferior  judges  and  magistrates  are  removable  for  misconduct 
by  the  lord  chancellor.  (3)  The  judiciary  in  England  is  not  a 
aqwrate  profettioiu  The  judges  are  chosen  from  the  class  of 
advocates,  and  almost  enthvly  according  to  their  eminence  at 
the  bar.  (4)  Judges  are  In  England  ^ipointed  for  the  roost  part 
by  the  crown.  In  a  few  cases  municipal  corporations  may 
appoint  their  own  judicial  officer. 

See  also  LoBDHtCKCHANCELLOK;LOKDCH»Pjl»TICB!MASTKa 

OF  THS  Rolls,  Ac,  &c.,  and  the  accounU  of  judici^  systems  under 
country  headings. 

JUD0B-iU)V0GATB4BIEaU«  an  offiut  ^pointed  in 
England  to  assist  the  Crown  with  advice  in  fflatten  reteling 


to  military  taw,  and  more  particularly  as  to  courts- martial.  Ii 

ttie  army  the  administration  of  justice  as  pertaining  to  Hiy^pijin, 
is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  military  law, 
and  it  is  the  function  of  the  judge- advocate-general  to  ensure 
that  these  disciplinary  powers  are  exercised  in  strict  conformity 
with  that  law.  Down  to  1793  the  judge-advocate-general  acted 
as  secretary  and  legal  adviser  to  the  board  of  general  offioen, 
but  on  the  reconstitution  o(  the  office  of  conunaBder-tn-chiet 
in  that  year  be  ceased  to  perform  secretarial  duties,  but  temainnl 
chief  legal  adviser.  He  retained  his  seal  in  parliament  and  in 
1806  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  government  and  «  privy 
councillor.  The  office  ceased  to  be  politi<3l  in  iSqi,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  select  committee  of  18S8  on  army 
estimates,  and  was  conferred  on  Sir  F.  Jeune  (afterwards  Lord 
St  Helier).  There  was  no  salary  attached  to  the  office  when 
held  by  Lord  St  Helier,  and  the  duties  were  for  the  most  part 
performed  by  deputy.  On  his  death  in  igoj,  Thomas  Uilvain, 
K.C.,  was  appointed,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  post 
were  rearranged  as  follows:  (i)  A  salary  of  £zooo  a  year; 
(i)  the  Ixrider  to  devote  his  wholie  time  to  the  duties  of  the  post; 
(3}  the  retention  of  the  post  until  t^e  age  of  seventy,  subject  to 
continued  efficiency— but  with  claim  to  gratuity  or  pension  on 
retirement.  The  holder  was  to  be  subordinate  to  tite  secretary 
of  state  for  war,  without  direa  access  to  the  sovereign.  The 
appointment  Is  conferred  by  letters-patent,  which  define  the 
exact  functions  attaching  to  the  office,  which  practically  are  the 
reviewing  of  the  proceedings  of  all  field-general,  general  and 
district  courts-martial  held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  advising 
the  sovereign  as  to  the  confirmation  of  the  finding  and  sentence. 
The  deputy  judge-advocate  11  a  salaried  official  in  the  department 
of  the  Judge-advocate-gcncral  and  acts  under  his  letters-patent. 
A  sq>arate  judge-advocau-general's  department  ia  P'^iniinnj 
in  India,  where  at  one  time  deputy  judge-advocates  were 
attached  lo  every  Important  command.  AU  general  oMirts- 
martial  held  In  the  United  Kingdom  are  tent  to  the  judge- 
advocate-general,  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  the  sovereign  for 
confirmation;  and  all  district  court s>martial,  after  having  t>een 
confirmed  and  promulgated,  are  sent  to  his  office  for  examination 
and  custody.  The  judge-advocate-general  and  his  deputy, 
being  judges  In  the  last  resort  of  the  validity  of  ttie  proceedings 
of  courts-martial,  take  no  part  in  their  conduct;  but  tl>e  deputy 
judge-advocates  frame  and  revue  charges  and  attend  at  courts- 
martial,  swear  the  onirt,  advise  both  sides  on  law,  look  after  the 
fnteresu  of  the  prisoner  and  record  the  proceedinga.  In  the 
English  navy  there  ia  an  official  whose  functions  are  sMnewlut 
similar  to  those  of  tl»  judge-advocate-generaL  He  is  calkd 
counsel  and  Judge-advocate  of  the  fleet. 

In  the  United  Sutes  there  is  also  a  judge-advocat«-genenl's 
department.  In  addition  to  t>dng  a  bulcau  d  military  jnuice, 
and  keeping  the  records  of  courts-martial,  courts  of  Inquiry  and 
military  commissions,  it  has  the  custody  of  all  papers  relating 
to  the  title  of  lands  under  the  contrd  of  the  war  departmenL 
The  officers  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  acting  as  prose- 
cutors In  all  militaiy  trials,  aometimes  rqaresent  the  govcnaent 
when  cases  affecting  the  army  come  up  in  civil  courts. 

See  further  Militaky  Law,  and  eonnilt  C  M.  Clode.  Aimimimt- 
lion  0/  Justice  under  Military  mi  UarlU  Lam  (itya) ;  MliOary  Am 
oflh*  Crown  (a  vols.,  1869). 

JVDQB8.  THE  BOOK  OF.  in  the  Bible.  This  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which,  as  wc  now  read  it,  constitutes  a  sequel 
to  the  book  ot  Joshua,  covering  the  period  of  history  between 
the  death  of  this  conqueror  and  the  birth  of  Samuel,  is  so  caUed 
because  it  contains  the  history  of  the  Israelites  before  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  certain  leaders  who  appear  to  have  formed  a  cna- 
tinuous  succession,  altbou^  the  office  was  not  hersditafy. 
The  only  other  biblical  source  ascrit>ed  to  thb  period  b  Ruth, 
whose  present  position  as  an  appendix  to  Judges  b  not  original 
(see  BiBLi  and  Ruth). 

5frwtera.— It  b  now  generally  agreed  that  the  pccaent  adjust- 
ment of  the  (ddcr  hiitOTical  books  of  the  Old  Testamoit  to  fona  a 
continuous  record  of  cvenU  from  the  creation  to  the  Babylanu 
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exQe  u  due  to  an  editor,  or  rather  to  tuccenive  redactors,  who 
pieced  together  and  reduced  to  a  certain  unity  older  memoira 
of  very  different  dates;  and  closer  examination  shows  that  the 
continuity  of  many  parts  of  the  narrative  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  This  is  very  clearly  the  case  in  the  book  of  Judges.  It 
consists  of  three  main  portions:  (i)  an  introduction,  presenting 
one  view  of  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites  (i.  i- 
■i-  S) ;  the  history  of  the  several  judges  (ii.  6-zvi.) ;  and  (3)  an 
appendix  containiTig  two  narratives  of  the  period. 

I.  Tbe  first  section  relates  events  which  arc  said  to  have  talcen 
place  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  but  in  reality  it  coven  the  same 
ground  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
occupation  of  Canaan,  which  in  some  particulars  repeats  the 
statements  of  the  previous  book,  while  in  others  it  is  quite 
independent  (see  Joshua).  It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  war- 
like expeditions  described  in  this  section  as  supplementary 
campaigns  undertaken  after  Joshua's  death;  they  are  plainly 
represented  as  the  first  efforts  of  the  Israelites  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  in  the  land  (at  Hcbran,  Dcbir,  Bethel),  in  the  very  dties 
which  Joshua  is  related  to  have  subdued  (Josh.  x.  jg).'  Here 
then  we  have  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Israel  west  of  the 
Jordan  which  is  parallel  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  Joshua  himself,  and  places  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the 
front.  The  author  of  the  chapter  cannot  have  had  Joshua  or 
his  history  in  his  eye  at  all,  and  the  words  "  and  it  came  to  pass 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  "  in  Judg.  i.  i  are  from  the  hand  of 
the  last  editor,  who  desired  to  make  the  whole  book  of  Judges, 
including  ch.  i.,  read  continuously  with  that  which  now  pre- 
cedes it  in  the  canon  of  the  earlier  prophets.* 

9.  The  second  and  main  section  Cii.  6-xvi.)  stands  on  quite 
another  footing.  According  to  Josh.  xxiv.  31  the  people 
"  served  Yahweh  "  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  conqueror  and 
bis  contemporaries.  In  Judg.  if.  7  this  statement  is  repeated, 
ud  the  writer  proceeds  to  explain  that  subsequent  generations 
fdl  away  from  the  faith,  and  served  the  gods  of  the  nations 
am<Hig  which  they  dwelt  (ii.  6-iii.  6).  The  worship  of  other 
gods  is  represented,  not  as  something  which  went  on  side  by 
side  with  Yahweh-worship  (cf.  x.  6),  but  as  a  revolt  against 
Yahweh,  periodically  repeated  and  regularly  chastised  by 
foreign  invasion.  The  history,  therefore,  falls  into  recurring 
cycles,  each  of  which  begins  vnth  religious  corruption,  followed 
by  chastisement,  which  continues  untU  Yahweh,  in  answer  to 
the  groans  ol  his  oppressed  people,  raises  a  "  judge  "  to  deliver 
Israel,  and  recall  them  to  the  true  faith.  On  the  death  of 
the  "  judge,"  if  not  sooner,  the  corruption  qireads  anew  and 
the  same  vicissitudes  follow.  This  religious  explanation  of  the 
course  of  the  history,  formally  expounded  at  the  outset  and 
repeated  in  more  or  lesa  detail  from  chapter  to  chapter  (espe- 
cially vi.  i-io,  X.  6-18),  determinei  the  form  of  the  whole 
narrative.  It  b  in  gennml  agreement  with  the  spirit  as  also 
with  the  language  of  Deuteronomy,  and  on  this  account  this 
section  may  be  conveniently  called  "  the  Deuteronomic  Book  of 
Judges."  But  the  main  rdigious  ideas  are  not  so  late  and  are 
rather  iUd  to  those  of  Jo^  iziv;  in  particular  the  wonhip 
of  tbe  high  places  is  not  condemned,  nor  is  it  excused  as  in 
t  Kings  iii.  1.  The  sources  of  the  narrative  are  obviously  older 
than  the  theological  exposition  of  its  lessons,  and  herein  lies 
the  value  and  interest  of  Judges.  The  importance  of  such  docu- 
BientB  for  the  scientific  historian  lies  not  so  mnch  in  the  events 
they  record  as  in  tbe  unconscious  witness  they  bear  to  the  state  of 
society  in  which  the  narrator  or  poet  lived.  Prom  this  point  of 
view  the  parts  of  the  book  are  by  no  means  all  of  equal  value; 
critical  analysis  shows  that  often  parallel  or  distinct  narratives 
have  been  ftned  b^her,  and  that,  whilst  the  older  stories  gave 
more  pnnninence  to  otdinuy  human  motives  and  comtHnatioDS, 

■  This  b  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Judg,  ii,  i  .the 
"ai^  of  Yahweh,"  who,  according  to  Exod.  xiv.  34,  xxiii.  so, 
SDcii.  34,  xxxiii.  3,  J  leq.,  must  be  viewed  as  having  his  local  mani- 
festation at  the  headquarters  of  the  host  of  Israel,  is  Mill  found  at 
Cilnl  and  not  at  Shiloh. 

*  The  chapter  waa  written  after  Israel  had  become  strong  enough 
to  make  the  Canaaoite  cities  tributaiy  (t.  28),  that  is,  after  the 
eatabUabncnt  of  the  nooMchy  (see  1  Kings  ix.  so-aij. 
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the  later  are  coloured  by  reHgious  refleaion  and  show  the 
characteristic  tendency  of  the  Old  Testament  to  re-tell  the 
fortunes  <tl  Israel  in  a  form  that  lays  ever-increasing  weight 
on  the  work  of  Yahmh  for  Us  people.  That  the  pre-Deutero- 
aomic  sources  ve  to  be  identified  with  the  Judaean  (J,  or 
Yahwist)  and  Ephraimile  (E,  or  Elohist)  strands  of  the  Hexa- 
teucb  is,  however,  not  certain. 

To  the  unity  of  religious  pragmatism  in  the  main  stock 
of  the  book  of  Judges  correqKmds  a  unity  of  chronological 
scheme.  The  "  Judga,"  in  spHc  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
had  clearly  no  more  than  a  local  influence,  are  aU  represented 
as  successive  rulers  in  Israel,  and  the  histoiy  is  dated  by  the 
years  of  each  judgeship  and  those  of  the  intervening  periods  ot 
oppress.  But  it  is  inqxisaible  to  reconcile  the  numbers  with 
the  statement  elsewhere  that  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  was  the 
480th  from  the  exodus  (i  Kings  vL  i).  See  Biblx:  Chronology. 

The  general  Introduction  (U.  WiL  6}  is  a  blend  of  Deuteronomic 
and  other  sources.  The  intimate  relation  between  it  and  the  leparaie 
namtivn  (Jcnh.  xxiv.  1-37,  a  late  [Ephiaimitej  record  inserted  by 
a  second  Deuteronomic  hand,  and  xxiii.,  D)  appears  both  from  their 
contents  and  from  the  fact  that  Judg.  ii.  6-10  is  almost  identical 
with  the  narrative  appended  to  Joshua  laddress  (Joshua  xxiv.  28-31). 
Judg.  i.-tL  5,  however,  is  not  touched  by  D,  and  hence  was  probably 
intened  in  its  present  position  at  a  bter  date.  According  to  the 
highly  intricate  introduction  the  Hebrews  were  oppreaaecf:  (a)  to 
familiarize  them  with  warfare — it  is  assumed  that  they  had  inter- 
married with  the  Canaanitcs  and  worshipped  their  goos  (iii.  a,  6) ; 
(6)  to  ten  their  loyalty  to  Yahweh  (IL  aa:  111. 1) ;  or  (c)  to  punish  them 
for  their  marriage  with  the  heaihraaod  their  apostasy  (Din  IL  tx; 
cf.  Tosh,  xxiii.,  and  ibid.  v.  12). 

To  this  succeeds  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  Deuteronomic 
treatment  of  tradition  in  the  achievement  of  Othniel  (j.*.)  tbe  only 
Judaean  "^udge,"  The  bareness  of  detail,  not  to  speak  of  the 
improtMbility  of  the  situation,  renders  its  genuineness  doubtful,  and 
the  passage  is  one  of  the  indications  of  a  secondary  Deuteronomic 
redaction.  The  case,  however,  is  exceptional ;  tbe  stories  of  the  other 
great  "judges  "  were  not  rewritten  or  to  any  great  extent  revised 
by  tbe  Deuteronomic  redactor,  and  his  hand  appears  chiefly  in  tbo 
framework.*  Thus,  In  tbe  story  of  Ehud  and  the  defeat  of  Moab 
only  iiL  12-15, 39-30  are  Deuteronomic.  But  the  mt  is  not  homo. 
Kencous,  w.  if  and  20  appear  to  be  variants,  and  the  mention  of 
Israel  (».  27fr)  is  chaiacterutic  of  the  tendency  to  treat  local  troubles 
as  national  opptcsnons,  whereas  other  records  represent  little  national 
unity  at  this  period  (i->  v.).   See  further  Ehud. 

According  to  the  Sl^tuagint  addition  to  jn^h.  xxiv.  33,  Moab  was 
the  first  of  Isnel's  oppressors.  The  brief  notice  of  ShaniEar,  who 
delivered  Israel  from  the  Philistines  {iii.  ji  >,  is  one  of  iho  Liter  instr. 
tions,andin  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.it  st^ui'K  .iftcr  »ivi.3i.  The  stury 
of  the  defeat  of  Ksera  appears  in  two  diiuaet  foniH,  :m  earlier,  in 
poetical  form  (v.),  and  a  later,  in  prose  (.u  ).  D's  framcwurk  is  to 
be  rcco^iied  in  iv.  1-4, 23  set].,  v.  1  (pn)!>.ibl> ).  31  (last  elause) ;  sec 
further  Db  BO  BAH.   The  Midianite  opprt 


in  the  usual  frame  (vi.  1-6;  viiLa?  aeq.f.bi: 
viii.  4,  the  pursuit  of  the  kinp,  cannot  bi 
they  have  been  slain),  and  viii,  33-35  igT. 


II  (vi.-viii.)  isi-ontuiiiecl 
>  inil  lionuiReneouf,  bince 
nquel  i.f  viii.  3  (wIi.tc 

  >  i\.    The  structure  of 

vt  I-viii.  3  is  particularly  intncatei  vi.  -'5  ,12  (ices  not  continue 
vi,  tI-X4  (there  are  two  accounts  of  Gidei)!!''^  intrtwluetion  and  diver- 
gent  leftfesentations  of  Yahweh-worship) :  \  i.  n  forms  the  sequel  of 
the  latter,andvL3fr^  (with"  God  ")  tsst  range  after  the  descnption 
of  tbe  mincle  in  sv.  2t  seq.  (with  "  Yahweh  Further,  there  are 
diHicultiesin  vi  34,  viLasseq.,  viii.  I,  when  compared  with  vii.  3-8, 
and  in  vii.  16-22  two  stratagems  are  combined^  There  are  two 
sequels:  vii.  23  seq.  and  viii.  4:  with  the  former  contrast  vi.  35; 
with  Wii.  t-3cl.  xii.  and  see  below.  Chapter  viii.  13  seq.  comes 
unexpectediv,  and  the  refusal  of  tbe  offer  of  the  kingship  reflccia 
later  ideas  (cf.  I  Sam.  viii.  7:  x.  19;  xii.  12,  17).  The  conclusion, 
however,  shows  that  Jerubt>ul  had  only  a  local  reputation.  Finally, 
the  condemnation  of  the  ephod  ai  part  of  the  worship  of  Yahwui 
(viii.  37)aBrees  with  the  thought  in  vi.  1$-^  as  against  that  in  vi. 
11-34.  (SeeEtHOD;GtDBON.)  Chapterix.  ^  AaiHELBculappears 
to  have  been  winting  in  the  Deuteronomic  book  of  Judges,  tnit 
inserted  later  perhaps  by  means  of  the  Intradnction,  viil.  30-32 
(post-exilic).  It  has  two  accounta  of  tbe  attack  upoa  ShechciB 
(hi.  26^41  and  42-^). 

After  a  brief  notice  of  two  "  minor  jiKboB  "  (see  below),  follows  the 
story  of  Jephthah.  It  condndes  with  tbe  usual  Denteronomic 


■  Heoce,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  reviser  had  older  vritUn 
records  before  hira.  Had  these  been  in  the  oral  stage  he  would 
scarcely  incorporate  traditions  which  did  not  agree  with  his  views: 
at  all  events  tney  would  hardly  have  been  written  down  by  him  in 
the  form  in  which  they  have  survived.  7^  narratives  of  the 
monarchy  which  are  preserved  only  in  Chronicles,  on  the  other 
hand,  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  tradition  was  reshaped  and 
rewritten  under  tbe  influence  of  a  later  religious  standpoint. 
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forniub  (xii.  7),  but  b  prefaced  &y  a  detailed  Intraduction  to  the 
oppreuion  of  Iwacl  {x..6  mn.).  By  the  incluiion  of  the  Philitiinei 
among  (he  oppreuora,  ana  of  Judah,  Benjamin  and  Ephraim 
among  the  oppreMed  (x.  7, 9).  it  appear*  to  have  in  view  not  merely 
the  atory  of  Samwn,  a  hero  of  local  interest,  but  the  early  chaptera 
in  I  Samuel.  Thiaintrodunioniaofconpoaite  origin  (aaaltoii.6-ai ; 
Joah.  xxiii.-muv.  35],  but  a  aaiiafactory  analyaia  teem*  impoaaible. 
Aa  it  itanda,  it  has  literary  connenou  with  the  late  narrative  in 
I  Sam.  (vii.  teq..  xii.),  and  appeara  to  form  the  preface  to  that 
period  of  hiatory  whirh  ended  With  Sunuel'a  great  victory  and  the 
iMtitMioa  of  ilie  monarchy.  But  thk  belonp  to  a  later  acheme  (aee 
SAMUKL),aiid  tbetntradiictiofiiB  ita  earlier  form  muat  have  been  the 
prelude  to  earlier  oarratlvca.*  The  atory  of  Jephthah'a  fight  with 
Amnoa  is  linked  to  the  prtccdini  introduction  by  x.  17  acq. ;  for  the 
framework  sec  x.  6  (above),  xii.  7.  Chapter  xi.  13--28  <cf.  Num.  xx.  sea.) 
ia  atnlicable  only  to  Moab,  ».  29  and  3a  are  variants,  and  Jeph- 
than  a  home  ia  placed  variously  in  Tob.  {xi.  3)  and  Miipeh  (a.  u)- 
In  xi.  l-io  the  outlaw  atipulatea  that  he  ahul  be  chief  of  Gilead 
if  aucceasful,  but  in  a*.  i3->8  a  ruler  apeaka  on  behalf  of  Israel. 
Both  Moab  and  Ammon  had  good  reaaon  to  be  hostile  to  Cilead 

!Num.  xxi.),  but  the  scene  of  the  victory  pointa  rather  to  the  former 
*.  33,  poasiMy  cooRate).  There  ia  a  general  resemblance  between 
the  victories  of  Gideon  and  Jcphthah.  whidi  ia  emphasiied  by  the 
close  relation  between  viii.  1-3  and  xii.  1-6.  the  explanation  of  which 
ia  its  preKOt  context  ia  difficult.   Sec  further  Jephthah. 

The  old  stories  of  Samson  the  Danite  have  been  scarccljr  touched 
by  the  redaction  (xiii.  t ;  xv.  30:  xvi.  316,  where  he  is  a  "  judge  "); 
only  xiii.  appears  to  be  rather  later  (*.  $  represents  him  as  a  fore- 
runner of  Samuel  and  Saul),  and  gives  a  rather  different  impression 
of  the  hero  of  the  folk-talea.  The  cycle  illuatratea  aome  interesting 
customs  and  is  in  every  amy  valuable  aa  a  specimen  of  popular 
narrative.   See  Samson. 

Grouped  among  these  narratives  are  the  live  so-called  "minor 
judgea  (x.  1-5;  xii.  »-!$).  By  the  addition  of  Shamgar  (iit.  31) 
the  number  is  made  to  agree  with  the  six  more  important  name*. 
They  are  not  represented  aa  haviiv  any  immediate  religioua  impor- 
tance; they  really  lie  outside  of  the  chronological  acheme,  and  their 
hiatory  ia  plainly  not  related  frtm  such  lively  and  detailed  rcmi- 
aitcence  as  givea  charm  10  the  longer  episodea  of  the  book.  The 
aoticea  are  drawn  up  in  set  abnMKtogf,  and  some  of  the  names. 
In  harmony  with  a  chaisctenstic  feature  ot  early  Hebrew  history, 
are  thoae  of  personified  familiea  of  communitica  rather  than  of 
JwniUea,* 

3.  The  third  and  last  section  of  the  book  embrace*  chaptera 
XVU.-XU.,  and  consiiu  of  two  narralives  independent  of  one 
■nothcr  and  of  the  main  stock  ol  the  book,  with  which  they 
are  not  brought  into  any  chronological  connexion.  They  appear 
to  owe  their  position  to  the  latest  redactor  (akin  to  the  latest 
stratum  in  the  Hezateuch)  who  has  heavily  worked  over  xix.- 
mi.,  and  put  the  book  Into'  Its  pmtnt  Una  by  the  addition 
ol  i.-u.  5.  it.  and  possibly  d  v.* 

Tbeiirst  narrative.  thatoTHicah  am) the Danhn.  bof  the  hjghest 
interest  both  as  a  record  o(  the  state  of  religion  and  for  the  picture 
it  gives  of  the  way  in  which  ooe  clan  passed  from  the  condition  of  an 
invading  band  into  settled  poaaesMon  of  land  and  dly.  Its  interest 
(xvii.  seq.)  Ilea  in  the  foundation  of  the  Ephraimiie  sanctuary  by 
Micah  as  also  hi  that  of  Dan.  There  are  some  repetitions  in  the 
account,  but  there  b  not  enough  evidence  to  restore  two  complete 
(tottea.  The  hlnory  of  the  Leviie  and  the  Beniunitca  b  of  quite 
aimlwr  fhsrsnrr.  and  presupposes  a  decree  of  unity  of  feeling  and 
ac^HiMBOW  the  trUMS  of  Israel  which  it  is  not  eaay  to  reconcile  with 
tbt  lot  of  tSe  book.  In  its  present  form  this  episode  appeara  to  be 
not  very  andcni :  it  resembles  Ruth  in  giving  a  good  deal  of  curious 
aichaeoloctcal  detail  (the  least  at  Shiloh)  in  a  form  which  suggota 
that  the  usages  reierrt-d  10  were  alrcjrty  ubsulete  when  the  narrative 
was  composed.  It  appears  to  consist  of  an  dd  Story  which  has  been 
heavily  revised  to  form  an  edifying  [lictt;  of  exposition.  The  older 
parts  are  preserved  in  xix.:  the  account  ol  the  Lcvile  of  Mt  Ephraim 
whoae concubine  Irom  Bethlehem  in  Judah  wiaoutrand.  not  by  the 
non-lsracliic  Jebusilts  of  lerusakm,  Imt  by  the  llenjamites  Of 
r,ilM-jli:  ilnru  /ir<.'  tracts  of  anuttitr  y.urcc  in  W.  6-S,  lO,  13,  15. 
Hk  okicr  ponuju  o!  xx.  leq.  intJuJe:  the  vengeance  taken  by  larael 
(c.|,  XX.  3-8.  14,  19.  39,  sS-al,  47).  and  the  reconstruction  of  tbe 
tribe  by  irtermarTiage  with  the  women  of  Shiloh  (xxi.  I,  15.  17-19, 
31-33}.    Tbe  post-exilic  expansions  (louod  chiefly  in  XX.,  xxi.  2-14, 
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>  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  introduction  originally  formed 
the  prelude  to  the  rise  of  Saul:  tbe  intervening  narratives,  though 
not  necessarily  ot  bte  origin  themsrives.  having  been  subaequently 
inaerted.   See  S  A.  Cook.  Crit.  Nltt  O.  T.  Hul.,p.  127  aeq.  _  , 

«Tola  and  Puah  (x.  I)  are  cbns  of  Isaachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13},  for 
|air(*. 3),seeNum.xxxii.4i,andforElon(xii.  li),seeCen.xJvi.  14. 
See  GaNEALOcv:  BMieal. 

■  To  the  same  poat -exilic  hand  may  also  be  aacnbed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "  minor  judges  "  (so  several  crttica).  and  amaller  additiooa 
here  and  there  (cb.  L  1  <9esdag  worda,  an.  4.  a  acq.  (contnat  ai)  it: 
ySL  3»-3a;  b.  »,  Ac). 


if;  J4  se<I  >  describe  the  ponisfimcnt  of  Beniamin  by  the  religiooa 
as*,  nilily  ,infl  itic  massacre  uf  Jjboh-Gilcad  for  ita  refusal  to JoiB 
lar.nl,  lour  hundrid  virgins .,f  ilit-  (.iilcadiies  Itting  aaved  (or  Be»- 
janiiiL  lloH  riiiK  h  oM  tradiii'in  u  mtL-rlii's  tht^i;  stories  is  question* 
ablr  It  |..  v<  r>  diiubtlul  w)i<.i[i<.'t  lln-i-a's  :illu-wjn  to  tbe  ocpravity 
of  <  .iU'  ih  (ii  V  .  >'  9)  is  to  1u'  rL'fffti-l  hither,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  vhdst  Giboah  and  JabFsh-<>il<'a'l,  uhlcfi  .appear  here  in  a 
bad  light,  are  known  to  be  a&^iaicd  witli  Saul,  the  sufferer  b  a 
Lcvite  of  Bethlchefli,  the  traditional  home  of  David.  Tbe  accoum 
of  the  great  (ight  in  XX.  b  rcminiKcnt  of  Joshoa'a  battle  at  Ai 
(josh,  vii.-viii,). 

Historical  Vo/ue.— The  botdt  of  Judges  consists  of  a  Dumber  of 
narratives  collected  by  Deuieronomtc  editors;  to  tbe  same  cirdes 
are  due  accounts  of  the  invasions  of  Palestine  and  settlement  in 
Joshua,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in  i  Samuel. 
The  connexion  has  been  broken  by  the  later  insertion  (rf  matter 
(not  necessarily  of  late  date  itself),  and  the  whole  was  finally 
formed  into  a  distinct  book  by  a  post-exilic  hand.  Tlie  dates 
of  the  older  stories  preserved  in  ii.  6-xvi.  6  are  quite  unknown. 
If  they  are  trustworthy  for  the  period  to  which  tbey  are  rele- 
gated (approximately  i4lh-i  itfa  cent.  B.C.)  tbey  are  pKtumably 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  if  tbey  belong  to  tbe  sources  J  and 
E  of  the  Hexateuch  (at  least  some  four  or  five  centuries  later) 
their  value  is  seriously  weakened.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  belid 
that  the  monarchy  had  been  preceded  by  national  "  judges  " 
mayhavelcd  totheformationof  thecollection.  Itbevidentthat 
there  was 'more  than  one  period  in  Israelite  history  in  which  one 
or  other  of  these  stories  of  local  heroes  would  be  equally  suitable. 
They  reflect  tribal  rivalry  and  jealousy  (c(.  Isa.  ix.  11,  and  tbe 
successors  of  Jeroboam  i),  attacks  by  nomads  and  wars  with 
Ammon  and  Moab;  conflicts  bctsrccn  nciriy  settled  Israelites  and 
indigenous  Canaani  tea  have  been  suspected  in  the  Moiy  of  Abime- 
iecb,  and  it  b  not  impossible  that  the  posi-Deutcrooomic  writer 
who  inserted  ch.  ix.  so  understood  the  record.  Astriking 
exception  to  the  lack  of  unity  among  the  tribes  u  afforded  by  tbe 
account  of  the  defeat  of  Sism.  and  here  the  old  poem  represents 
a  combined  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  cq>pressor, 
while  the  later  prose  version  approximates  the  standpoio:  of 
Josh.  xi.  i-15.  with  its  defeat  of  the  Canaanites.  Tbe  geairal 
stand-point  of  the  stories  (esp.  Judg.  v.)  is  that  of  central  Pales- 
tine; the  exceptions  are  Othniel  and  Samson — the  latter  inter- 
rupting the  Introduction  in  x.,  and  its  sequel,  the  former  now 
entirely  due  to  the  Deuleronomic  editor.  Of  the  narrativea 
which  precede  and  follow,  ch.  i.  represents  central  Palestine 
separated  by  Canaanitc  cities  from  tribes,  to  the  south  and  north; 
it  is  the  situation  recognized  in  Judg.  kix.  io-t3,  as  well  as  in 
passages  imbedded  in  the  latest  portions  of  the  book  of  Joahoa* 
though  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  older  traditions  of  Joshua 
himself.  Chapteis  xvii.  seq.  [like  the  preceding  story  of  Samson] 
deal  with  Danites,  but  the  migration  can  hardly  be  earlier 
than  David's  lime;  and  xix.-zxi.,  by  describing  tbe  ettcmina- 
tion  of  Benjamin,  form  a  link  between  the  presence  of  the  tribe 
in  the  late  narratives  of  the  exodus  and  its  new  prominence  in  tbe 
traditions  of  Saul  iq.t.).  As  an  historical  source,  therefore,  tbe 
value  of  Judges  will  dq>ei1d  largely  upon  the  question  whether 
tbe  Deutcronomic  editor  (about  600  b,c.  at  the  earliest)  would 
have  access  to  trustworthy  documenU  relating  to  a  period 
some  six  or  seven  centuries  previously.  See  further  Jaws, 
Ii  6,  8;  and  Sahuel,  Books  or. 

Li TBaATttax.— Biblical  scbobrs  are  in  agreement  rcganUng  the 
preliminary  literary  questions  of  the  book,  out  there  U  divergence 
of  opinion  on  points  of  detail,  and  on  the  precise  growth  of  the 
book  ((.jr.  tbe  twofdd  Deutcronomic  redaction).  See  further  W.  R. 
Smitb,  Entj.  Brit.  9th  ed.  (upon  which  the  present  article  u  based): 
G.  F.  Moore.  /iilrnMtoMf  Crilkai  C»mm.  (1895];  Eatj.  M..  art. 


qf  Otd  Ttilamril  (1898);  C.  F.  Kent,  Tkt  StMiaH's  OU  Ttmmtmt. 
vol.  i.  (1904).  (Sl  A.  O 

JITDOIIEITT,  in  law,  a  term  used  to  describe  (1)  tbe  adjntUca- 
tion  by  a  court  of  justice  upon  a  controversy  submitted  to  it 
sntrr  parltt  {p»tt  iiitw  atnUsUtam)  and  determining  tbe  ligbtg 
of  the  parties  and  the  relief  to  be  awardol  by  the  couit  as 
between  tbcD;  (a)  tbe  Ibnnal  documeot  imiiiig  fntm  tbe  couit 
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In  which  that  ■djndication  is  cqucMcd;  (3}  the  opinioiu  of  the 
judges  expressed  in  a  review  of  the  facts  utd  law  applicable  to 
the  coauovcny  kadiiig  m»  to  the  a4judicatioQ  txpnmei  in 
the  formal  documenL  WbM  the  jodgmcBt  has  been  pused  and 
cntend  and  tecoided  k  binds  the  parties:  the  eontiovoisy  coma 
to  an  end  {traiuit  m  rem  judiaUim),  and  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  judgment  b  entered  is  cntittcd  to  enforce  it  by  the 
appn^iriate  method  of  "execution."  There  has  been  much 
controversy  aiaODglkw^m  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  upreasions 
"  final  '*  and  "  interiocutoiy  "  as  applied  to  Judgments,  and  as  to 
the  distioaion  between  a  "judpnenl,"  a  "decree,"  and  an 
"  order."  These  disputes  arise  upon  the  wording  of  statutes 
or  roles  of  court  and  with  reference  to  tbe  jqipnpriate  times  or 
modes  of  appcjit  or  of  execution. 

The  jitdi^ients  of.  erne  country  are  not  ss  ■  nile  directly 
enforceable  in  another  country.  In  Europe,  by  treaty  or 
■trangcment,  foreign  judgmenti  are  in  certain  cases  and  on 
comidiance  with  cntaln  formalities  made  executory  ia  various 
■utes.  A  rimOar  proriiioa  is  made  as  bUwaw  En^jand, 
Sccrtland  koA  Ireland,  for  tbe  registry  and  execution  lA  cadi 
country  of  certain  classes  of  Judgments  given  the  othcia. 
But  as  regards  the  rest  of  tbe  king's  dominions  and  forrign  states, 
a  "  foreign  "  judgment  ts  in  England  recognised  only  as  consti- 
tuting a  cause  of  aaion  which  may  be  ^nco  upoo  la  Ea^and.  If 
given  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  It  Is  treated  as  creating 
« legal  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  adjudged  to  be  due.  Sonunary 
judpnent  may  be  entered  in  an  EngUsh  action  based  on  a  foreign 
Judgment  nnkss  tlw  defendant  can  show  that  the  foreign  court 
had  not  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties  or  the  subject  matter  of  the 
action,  or  that  there  was  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  onirt 
or  the  successful  party,  or  thst  the  foreign  piocecdinp  were 
contrary  to  natural  justice,  t.g.  concluded  without  due  notice  to 
the  parties  affected.  Fng*"*  courts  will  not  enforce  fbreign 
judpncnta  as  to'foreliB  or  penal  or  revenue  laws. 

JDDOMVT  IWRMt  In  En^ish  law,  a  person  against 
wbom  ■  Judgment  ordering  him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  has  been 
obtained  and  remaina  unsatisfied.  Such  a  person  may  be 
examined  as  to  whether  any  and  what  debts  are  owing  to  him, 
and  if  the  Jui%raent  ddit  b  of  the  neecssaiy  amount  be  may 
be  made  baakiupt  f(  he  faib  to  comply  irith  a  baakmptcy 
notice  served  on  him  by  the  judgment  creditors,  or  he  may  be 
committed  to  prison  or  have  a  receiving  order  made  against  him 
In  a  judgment  summons  under  the  Debtors  Act  1869. 

JUDOimr  tmnnn*  in  En^lsh  law,  a  summons  imned 
under  the  Debtors  Act  1869,  on  the  applicatloo  of  a  awHtof 
who  has  obtained  a  judgment  for  the  payment  tA  a  sum  of  money 
by  instalments  or  otherwise,  where  tbe  order  for  payment  hu 
not  been  complied  with.  Tbe  judgment  summons  dtcs  tbe 
defendant  to  vppea  penonally  In  court,  and  be  examined 
Ml  oath  as  to  tbe  neana  be  has,  or  has  had,  siace  the  date  of  the 
order  or  Judgment  made  against  him,  to  pay  the  same,  and  to 
abow  cause  why  be  should  not  be  OHnmEtted  to  prison  for  his 
default.  An  order  of  commitment  obtained  la  a  judgment 
summons  lemafna  in  force  for  a  year  only,  and  the  eiitrenie  term 
of  impriaoamcnt  ta  six  weeks,  dating  from  tbe  time  of  lod^ng  in 
prison.  When  a  debtor  haa  once  been  imprisoned,  altbougb  for 
a  period  o(  leas  than  aia  weeks,  00  second  order  of  commitment 
can  be  made  agunst  him  in  trspect  of  tbe  same  debt.  But  if  the 
Judgment  be  for  pigment  by  faatalments  a  power  of  committal 
arises  on  de^dt  of  payment  for  each  Imtalmeat.  If  an  order  of 
commitment  has  never  been  executed,  or  becomes  inoperative 
thtottgb  lapse  of  time,  a  fresh  commitment  may  be  made.  Im- 
prisonment does  not  operate  as  a  satisfaction  or  eatinguisbment 
of  a  debt,  or  derive  a  person  of  a  ri^  of  etecullim  against  the 
land  or  goods  of  the  perscm  imprisoned  b  tbe  Mne  manner  as  if 
there  had  been  no  imprisonment 

JIIDiCATUBB  ACn,  an  inqwrtant  series  of  Eni^ish  statutes 
having  for  their  object  the  simplification  of  the  system  of 
judicature  In  Ita  hi^wr  branches.  They  are  the  Siq>renM  Court 
of  Judicatun  Act  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  «.  66)  and  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act  1875  (38  It  39  Vict.  c.  77),  with  varioua 
•inendnv acta, the twrifth^tbcMbdng in  1899.  BytbeactoC 
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1S73  the  court  of  chancery,  the  court  of  quccb's  (king's)  bench, 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  high  cxnirt 
of  admiralty,  tbe  court  of  probate  and  the  court  of  divorce  and 
matrimonial  causes  were  consoJidated  into  one  Suineme*  Cmut 
of  Judicature  (sec  3),  divided  Into  two  pomanent  divisioni* 
called  "  tbe  high  court,"  irith  (speaking  broadly)  original  juriv- 
diction,  and  "  the  court  of  atqieal "  (sec  4).  Tlie  objects  of  tbe 
act  were  threefold— first,  to  reduce  the  histoiically  indepen- 
dent courts  of  common  law  and  aquity  Into  one  nqweme 
court;  secondly,  to  establish  for  all  divisions  of  the  court  a  uni- 
form system  of  |rieading  and  procedure;  and  thirdly,  to  provide 
for  tbe  enforcement  of  tbe  same  rule  al  law  in  those  cases  where 
chanceiy  and  common  law  recognized  dificrcnt  rules.  It  can 
be  seen  at  once  bow  bold  and  revtJutionaiy  was  this  oew  enact- 
ment. By  one  section  tbe  august  king's  bench,  tlie  common 
pleas,  In  wUch  seijeanta  only  had  formerly  the  ri^t  of  audience, 
and  the  exchequer,  which  had  ita  oripn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
and  all  their  jurisdiction,  criminal,  legal  and  equitable,  were 
vestad  In  the-new  court.  It  must  be  undentood,  however,  that 
law  and  equity  were  not  fused  la  tbe  sense  In  whkb  that  phrase 
has  generally  been  employed.  The  chancery  division  still 
remains  distinct  from  tbe  common  Uwdivision,  having  a  certain 
range  of  legal  (|ueitIoos  under  its  exclusive  cootitrf,  and  poneas- 
ing  to  a  certain  extent  a  peculiar  maddneiy  of  Iti  own  fdr 
carrying  lu  decrees  into  execution.  But  aU  actkns  may  now  be 
brought  in  tbe  hi^  court  of  Justice,  and,  •object  to  audi  qwdal 
assigiments  of  busineaa  as  that  alhided  to,  may  be  tried  aigr 
division  thereof. 

There  were  originally  three  oommon  law  divisions  of  the  Higb 
Court  corrcspon^ng  with  tbe  three  former  courts  of  common 
law.  But  after  the  death  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly  on  tbe  r7th 
of  September  1B80,  and  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  on  the 
90th  of  November  t88^  tbe  common  pleas  and  exchequer  divi- 
sions  were  (by  order  In  eoancH,  loth  Deecodwr  I S80}  conMdidated 
with  tbe  kfog's  bench  AvWon  Into  one  divlsloa  under  the 
pre^dency  of  the  lotd  chief  justice  of  En^and,  to  whom,  by 
tbe  sjth  section  of  the  Judicature  Act  1881,  ^  the  sututory 
Jnrisi&ction  of  tbe  chief  baron  and  the  diief  juMloe  of  the  common 
ideas  was  tranrfened.  TheU^cmitt,  Iherebia,  noif  oonsistaof 
the  chancery  division,  the  common  law  divlsnn,  under  the  naine 
of  the  king's  bench  division;  and  the  probate,  divorce  and 
admiralty  divirion.  To  tbe  king's  bepchdiviuon  is  also  attached, 
by  ordtt  of  tbe  lord  chancdior  (Jan.  r,  1884),  the  business  of 
tbe  Lcndon  court  of  bankruptcy. 

For  a  more  dataOed  aooonnt  of  the  compodtion  of  the  various 
courts.  He  Ch  ahcbkv  ;  King's  Bexch  ;  and  f EOBATX,  DiVOaCE  and 
Admiralty  Court. 

The  keystone  of  the  structure  created  by  the  Judicature  Acts 
was  ft  strong  court  of  appeal  The  House  trf  liKds  remained  the 
last  court  of  appeal,  as  before  the  acta,  but  its  Judi^  functions 
were  virtually  transferred  to  an  appeal  committee,  consisting  of 
the  lord  chancdior  and  other  peen  who  have  held  high  judicial 
office,  and  certain  k«ds  of  appeal  In  (sdinary  created  by  the  act 
of  r873  (see  AfPESt). 

The  pracrioe  and  prottJure  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  regulated 
by  rules  made  by  a  committee  of  judges,  to  which  have  been  added 
tne  [Mesident  of  the  incorporated  taw  tocie^  and  a  practising  barrit- 
ter  and  one  otiier  person  nominated  fay  tne  lord  chancellor.  The 
rules  now  In  force  are  those  of  1883,  with  some  wbaequent  amend- 
ments. With  tbe  appendices  tbey  fill  a  modente-stied  volume. 
Complaints  are  made  that  they  go  into  too  much  detail,  and  place 
a  burden  on  the  time  and  temper  of  the  busy  practilianer  which  he 
can  iU  afford  to  bear.  It  is  poiuble  that  the  authors  of  the  rules 
attempted  too  much,  and  it  might  have  been  better  to  provide  a 
■ioplv  and  more  dastic  code  of  procedure.  Rules  have  loinetinies 
been  made  to  meet  individual  cases  of  haidship,  and  rule*  of  pn^ 
cedure  have  been  piled  up  from  time  to  tim«,  aometimes  embodying 
a  new  experiment,  and  not  always  consistent  with  iormer  rules. 


*Tbe  comte  de  Ftanqueville  in  his  interesting  work,  Lt  Syslinu 
iMiiciairt  J*  la  Grand*  Br4ltm»,  oiticiiei  the  uw  of  tbe  ward 
^'  supreme  "  as  a  dcMgnation  oTtbU  court,  inasmuch  as  its  judgments 
are  subject  to  appedTto  the  Houm  of  Lordii  but  in  the  act  of  1873 
the  appral  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  abcdiihed.  He  is  also  severe 
on  the  lUogfcal  use  of  tbe  words  "  divUon  "  and  "  court "  In  auny 
diffcreat  saases  (L  ilo-tSi). 
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Jttt  moat  impotUnt  matter  dealt  with  bv  the  rulct  U  the  mode 
of  pleadiiw.  The  authort  of  the  Judicature  Act  had  before  them  two 
■yMemt  <*  pleading,  both  of  wbkh  were  open  to  criticism.  The 
common  Uw  pleading*  (it  wai  aaid}  did  not  itate  the  (act*  on  which 
the  pleader  iclied,  but  oaiy  the  legal  a*pect  tA  the  (act*  or  the  inler- 
cncc*  from  them,  while  the  chancery  plcadins*  were  lengthy,  tedious 
ud  to  a  large  extent  inelevant  and  ukIcu.  There  wa*  lome 
daggeration  in  both  Matement*.  In  jMimiiog  the  fuuon  of  law  and 
equity  which  wa*  the  dominant  legal  idea  oT law  reformer*  of  that 
period,  the  framen  of  the  fint  tt  of  rule*  deviled  •  tyitem  which 
they  thought  would  meet  the  defca*  of  both  lystenu,  and  be  appro- 
priate for  both  the  common-law  and  the  chancery  diviiion*.  In  a 
normal  ca*e,  the  plaintiff  delivered  hi*  *tatement  of  claim,  in  which 
he  wu  to  let  forth  conciKly  the  fact*  on  which  he  relied,  and  the 
relief  which  he  aiked.  Thc.dcfendant  then  delivered  his  *tatemeDt 
of  defence,  in  which  he  was  to  say  whether  he  admitted  or  denied 
the  pUintiS'*  fact*  (every  averment  not  traversed  being  taken  to  be 
admitted),  and  any  additional  fact*  and  legal  defences  on  which  he 
tetlcd.  The  plaintiff  might  then  reply,  and  the  defendant  rejoin,  and 
to  on  untU  the  pleaders  had  exhausted  thenuelve*.  Thi*  v*tem 
of  pleading  waa  net  a  bad  one  if  accompanied  by  the  of  ekber 
party  to  demur  to  hi*  Opponent's  pleaaing,  t^.  to  tmy,  adndtilM 
an  your  avemcnti  of  fact  to  be  true,  you  atUI  have  no  cause  of 
action."  or  "  defence  "  (a*  the  case  may  be).  It  may  be,  however, 
that  tbe  anthors  of  the  new  tyitem  were  too  intent  on  uniformity 
when  they  aboliihed  the  conunon-law  pleading,  which,  ihom  of  its 
abuie*  (u  it  had  been  by  tbe  Common  Law  Procedure  Act*},  wa* 
an  adninble  instrument  for  defining  the  issue  between  the  paitiee 
though  untuited  for  the  more  complicated  case*'  which  are  tried 
la  chancery,  and  it  might  pa**ibly  have  been  better  to  try  the  new 
sy*tem  in  the  fint  instance  in  the  chancery  division  only.  It  should 
lie  added  that  the  rule*  contain  provi*ioa*  for  action*  being  tried 
without  pleadiiw*  if  the  defendant  doe*  not  requite  a  Matement  ol 
claim,  and  for  the  plaintifT  in  an  action  of  debt  obtaining  immediate 
judgment  unle**  the  defendant  gets  leave  to  defend.  In  tbe 
chancery  division  there  are  ot  course  no  pleading*  in  those  matter* 
Whii^  by  the  rules  can  be  disposed  of  .  by  summon*  in  chamber* 
Instead  of  by  ordinary  *uit  a*  formerly. 

The  judge*  seem  to  have  been  dissatisfied  mth  the  effect  of  their 
former  rvlei,  for  in  1SS3  they  issued  a  fresh  Kt  of  consolidated  rules, 
which,  with'  subsequent  amendments,  are  thoM  now  in  force. 
By  these  rules  a  further  attempt  was  made  to  prune  the  exuberance 
of  pleading.  Concise  forms  of  statement  of  claim  and  defence 
were  given  in  the  appendix  for  adaption  by  the  pleader.  It  u  true 
that  these  form*  dp  not  di^ay  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
draft*man*hip,  and  it  was  said  ttut  many  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
demurrable,  but  that  wa*  not  of  much  importance.  Demurren 
were  abolisned,  and  instead  Aereof  it  was  provided  that  anv  point 
«f  law  raised  by  the  pleading*  should  be  disposed  of  at  or  after  tbe 
trial,  provided  that  by  consent  or  order  of  the  court  tbe  same 
muht  be  set  down  and  disposed  of  before  the  trial  (Order  xxv. 
rule*  1 ,  i).  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Davey  in  1902  (Bncj.  Bril., 
loth  ed.,  XXX.  146),  was  a  disastrous  change.  The  right  of  either 
party  to  challenge  hi*  opponent  in  iimiiw,  either  where  the  quea- 
tion  between  them  wa*  purely  one  of  taw,  or  where  even  the  view 
of  the  facts  taken  and  alleged  by  his  opponent  did  not  constitute 
a  caure  o(  action  or  defence,  was  a  moat  valuable  ooe.  and  tended 
to  the  curtailment  of  both  the  delay  and  the  expense  of  litigation. 
Anv  possibility  of  abuse  by  frivolous  or  technical  demurren  (a* 
undoubtedly  was  formerly  the  case)  had  been  met  bv  powen  of 
amendment  and  the  infliction  of  costs.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant nuestions  of  law  had  been  decided  on  demurrer  both  in 
common  hw  and  chancery.  Lord  Davty  considered  that  demurrer 
wa*  a  useful  ftod  satisfactory  mode  of  trying  question*  in  chan- 
cery (on  bill  and  demurrer),  and  it  wa*  frequently  adopted  in 
preference  to  a  special  case,  which  requires  the  statement  of  fact* 
to  be  agreed  to  by  both  partic*  apd  wa*  conscouentlv  more  difficult 
and  expensive.  It  is  obvious  that  a  rule  whicn  makes  the  normal 
time  for  dcciuon  of  questions  at  law  the  trial  or  subsequently,  and 
a  preliminary  decision  the  exception,  and  such  exception  dependent 
on  tbe  oontent  of  both  parties  or  an  order  of  the  court,  is  a  poor 
nibnitute  lor  a  demurrer  as  of  right,  and  it  has  proved  so  in4iw:tice. 
The  editors  of  the  YtariyPrattieetorigoi  (Muir  Mackenxie.  Lushing, 
ton  and  Fox)  said  (p.  373):  "  Points  of  law  raised  by  the  pleadings 
are  usually  disposed  of  at  the  trial  or  on  (urtberoonsideiationafter  the 
trial  of  the  issues  <of  fact,"  that  is  to  say,  after  the  delay,  worry  and 
expense  of  a  trial  of  disputed  question*  of  fact  which  after  all  may 
turn  out  to  be  unnecessary.  The  abolitbn  of  demurrers  has  also 
Qt  i*  believed)  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  tbe  standard  of  legal 
accuracy  and  knowledge  required  in  practitioneta.  Formerly  the 
pleader  had  the  fear  oTa  demurrer  before  him.  Nowaday*  he  need 
not  atop  to  tbinit  whether  hi*  cause  of  action  or  defence  will  bold 
water  or  not,  and  anything  which  i*  not  obviously  (rivc^us  or 
Vexatious  will  do  by  way  (A  pleading  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial 
and  for  getting  the  opposite  party  into  the  box. 
.  Another  change  was  made  by  the  rules  of  18S3,  which  was  regarded 
by  some  common  law  lawyers  as  revdulionanr.  Formerly  every 
issue  of  fact  in  a  common  law  action,  inclumng  the  amount  of 
damage,  had  to  be  decided  by  the  verdirt  of  a  Jury.  "  Tbe  effect 
of  the  niln  of  1883,"  eaid  Lord  Liadley,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
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rale  committee,  "  wa*  to  make  trial  without  a  Jurf  tbe  ■ormal 
mode  of  trial,  except  where  trial  with  a  jury  is  etdeicd  under  rulca6 
or  7*,  or  may  be  had  without  an  order  under  rule  2"  tTimuMt  r. 
WiitMi,  38  Ol.  D.  71,  at  p.  76).  The  effect  of  tbe  mie»  may  be 
thus  summarized:  (1)  In  the  chancery  divisiwi  no  iri^  by  jury 
unlc«s  ordered  by  the  judge.  (2)  Generally  the  judge  may  orckr 
trial  without  a  jury  of  any  cause  or  issue,  which  before  tbe  Judicature 
Act  might  have  been  so  tried  without  content  of  parties,  or  which 
involve*  prolonged  investigation  of  documeot*  or  accounts,  or 
scientific  or  local  inveatigation.  Q)  Either  party  ha*  a  right  to  a 
jury  in  action*  of  slander,  libel,  falre  impriaonment,  malicious 
prosecution,  seduction  or  breach  of  promi*e  of  marriage,  upon 
notice  without  order;  (4)  or  in  any  other  action,  by  of3er.  (5} 
Subject  a*  above,  action*  are  to  be  tried  without  a  jury  unle**  the 
Judge,  of  his  own  motion,  otherwise  orders. 

Further  siepe  have  been  taken  with  a-riew  to  Mmidificatioa  of 
procedure.  By  Order  xxx.  rule  t  (asamended  in  1897}.  a  summon, 
called  a  summons  for  directions,  has  to  be  taken  out  by  a  plaintiff 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  defendant,  and  upon  such 
summons  an  order  b  to  be  made  respecting  pleading*,  and  a  number 
of  interlocutory  procecdingi.  To  make  such  an  order  at  that  eariy 
stage  wouU  aeem  to  demand  a  prescience  and  intelligent  anticipa- 
lion  of  future  events  which  can  Batdly  be  expected  of  a  master,  or 
even  a  judge  in  chamber*,  except  in  simple  cases,  involviiw  a  single 
issue  of  law  or  fact  which  the  patties  are  agreed  in  pre*eniio|t  to  the 
court.  The  effect  of  the  rule  u  that  the  plainiiff  cannot  deCver  his 
*tatement  of  claim,  or  take  any  step  tn  the  action  without  the  leave 
of  the  judge.  In  chancery  cases  the  order  usually  made  is  that  the 
plaintiff  ddiver  hb  statement  of  cbim,  and  the  rest  of  the  sunumM* 
stand  over,  and  the  practical  effect  U  merely  to  add  a  few  pound*  to 
the  co*ta  It  may  be  doubled  whether,  at  a|»)ied  to  the  majocitv 
of  action*,  the  rate  doe*  not  proceed  00  wrong  line*,  and  whether  U 
would  not  be  better  10  leave  the  parties,  who  know  the  exigencies 
of  their  case  better  even  than  a  judge  in  chambers,  to  proceed  in  tbeir 
own  way,  subject  to  stringent  provisions  for  immedbte  payment  of 
the  costs  occasioned  by  unnecessary,  vexatious,  ot  dilatory  proceed- 
ings. The  order  does  not  apply  to  admiralty  ca*e*  or  to  proceeding* 
under  the  order  next  mentioned. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  (IreUnd)  1877  follows 
tbe  *ame  line*  a*  the  Engluh  acts.  Tbe  pre-existing  courts  were 
consolidated  into  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  conusting  of  a 
hieh  court  of  justice  and  a  court  of  appe^  The  judicature  acta 
did  not  affect  Scottish  judicature,  but  the  Appellate  jHrisifictioa 
Act  included  the  court  of  session  among  the  coons  from  sAick  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  House  Lords. 

JUDITH,  THB  BOOR  OP,  one  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  heroine  Judith 
i'lovSIB,  'lavUfi,  i.e.-  Jewess),  to  whom  tbe  last  nine  of 
its  siiteen  chapters  relate.  In  the  Septuagint  and  Vulsate 
it  immediately  precedes  Esther,  and  along  with  Tobit  comes 
after  Nehemiah;  in  tbe  English  Apocrypha  it  it  placed  betwecs 
Tobit  and  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther. 

ArpimetU. — In  the  twelfth  year  of  hb  reign  Ncbuchadreszar, 
who  is  described  as  king  of  Assyria,baving  his  capital  in  Nineveh, 
makes  war  against  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  and  overcomes 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  then  despatches  hb  cbbf 
general  Holofemes  to  talu  vengeance  on  the  nations  of  the 
west  who  had  withheld  thdi  assistance.  Thb  ezpedition  has 
already  succeeded  tn  its  main  objects  when  Holofernea  proceeds 
to  attack  Judaea.  The  children  of  Israel,  who  are  described 
as  having  newly  returned  from  captivity,  are  apprehensive  of  a 
desecration  of  their  sanctuary,  and  resolve  on  resbtaace  to  tbe 
uttermost.  The  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  (BetytOa)  and  Betomes- 
tham  in  particular  (neither  place  can  be  identified),  directed  by 
Joachim  the  high  priest,  guard  the  jnounlain  passes  near 
Dothaim,  and  place  themselves  under  God's  protection.  Holo- 
femes now  inquires  of  the  chiefs  who  are  with  him  about  tbe 
Israelites, and  isanswered  by  Achior  the  leader  ol  (he  Ammonites,- 
who  enters  upon  a  long  historical  narrative  showing  the  Isnuelites 
to  be  invincible  except  when  they  have  offended  God.  Fkr  thb 
Achior  is  punished  by  being  handed  over  to  tix  Israelites,  who 
lead  him  to  the  governor  of  Bethulia.  Next  day  the  siege 
begins,  and  after  forty  days  the  famished  inhabilauta  urge  the 
governor  Oxias  to  surrender,  which  he  consents  to  do  unlets 
relieved  tn  five  days.  Judith,  a  beautiful  and  pious  widow 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  now  appears  on  the  scene  with  a  plan 
of  deliverance.  Wearing  her  rich  attire,  and  accompanied  by 
her  maid,  who  carries  a  bag  of  provisions,  she  goes  over  to  the 
hostile  camp,  where  she  is  at  once  conducted  to  the  general, 
whose  suspicions  are  disarmed  by  the  tales  sIm  invents.  After 
foui  days  HololerBcs,sinittc&  with  her  dwnns,  at  the  dose  «fa 
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lumptuous  enterulnment  invites  her  to  remain  within  his 
tent  over  night.  No  sooner  is  he  overcome  with  sleep  than 
Judith,  seizing  his  sword,  strikes  off  his  head  and  gives  it  to 
her  maid;  both  now  leave  the  camp  (as  they  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  do,  ostensibly  for  prayer)  and  return  to  Bethulia, 
where  the  trophy  is  displayed  amid  great  rejoicing  and  thanks- 
givings. Achior  now  publicly  professes  Judaism,  and  at  the 
instance  of  Judith  tlie  Israelites  make  a  sudden  victorious 
onslau^t  on  the  enemy.  Judith  now  sings  a  song  of  praise, 
and  all  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  with  sacrifice  and  re^oidag. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  heroine. 

Vmi«M.— Judith  was  written  originally  in  Hebrew.  This  is 
shown  not  only  bv  the  numerous  Hebraisms,  but  also  by  mistransU- 
tioiu  of  the  Creek  tranilation.  as  in  ii.  i,  iii.  9,  and  other  passages 
(see  Fritischc  and  Ball  iii  loe.),  desfHte  the  statement  of  Origen 
iEp.  ad  Afrir..  13}  thai  ihe  book  waa  not  received  by  thelewaamong 
their  apocryphal  writings.  In  his  preface  to  ludith,  Jerome  says 
that  he  baaed  his  Latin  version  on  the  Chanee,  which  the  Jews 
feckmtd  among  their  Hagiographa.  Ball  (Speaktr't  Apocrypha, 
i.  243)  l>okls  that  tb(  Cfcaldee  text  used  by  JeTom^  was  a  free  tranila- 
tlon  or  adaptation  of  the  Hebiew.  The  book  exists  in  two  forms: 
the  shorter,  which  !s  preserved  only  in  Hebrew  (sec  under  Htbrtv 
Miiratkim  below),  is,  according  to  Scholz,  Lipuus,  Ball  and  Gaiter, 
the  tdder;  the  longer  form  n  that  contained  in  the  vernons. 

Crtek  Vtriien. — This  is  found  in  ihrrc  recensions:  (l)  in  A  B,  n: 
{a)'incodice*  19,  IO8  (Lucian's  text);  (j)  in  codex  5B,  the  source  of 
the  old  Latin  and  Syriac. 

Syriat  and  Latin  Vtrswns. — Two  Syriac  veniona  were  made 
from  the  Greek— the  first,  that  of  the  Pcshito:  and  the  second,  that 
<rf  Paul  of  Telia,  the  so-called  Hcxaplaric.  The  Old  Latin  was  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  and  Jerome's 
f  ram  the  Old  Latin,  under  the  conind  of  a  Chaldce  version. 

LaUr  Htbrea  UidraMm. — These  are  printed  in  Jellinck's  Btt 
IM-Uiinuch,  i.  130-131;  ii.  13-33;  and  by  Gaiter  in  Procttdinis 
^UuSccUtyof  BiUiaUATckaotouit^),^.  156-163. 

Oite.— The  book  in  ils  fuller  form  was  most  probably  written 
In  Ihe  ind  century  B.C.  The  writer  places  his  romance  two 
ccDturies  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Ochus,  as  we  may  reasonably 
infer  from  the  attack  made  by  Holofernes  and  Bagoas  on 
Jndaea;  for  Artaxerxes  Ochus  made  an  expedition  against 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  350  a.c,  in  which  hb  chief  generals 
were  Holofernes  sad  Bagoas. 

RxcENT  LiTUATUxx.— Ball,  Spatti's  Apaaypka  (1888),  an  cx- 
cellcni  piece  o(  work:  Schok.  Pai  Buck  Juditk  (1896}:  L6hr,  Apek. 
mmd  Fund.  (1900),  ii.  147-164:  Porter  in  Hasiin«  s  Ditl.  Bible,  ii. 
8»-834:  Caster,  £isry.  Bib.,  a.  3643^3646.  See  Ball,  pp.  360-361, 
and  SchDrer  in  Uc.,  for  a  fuU  bUiliograi^y.  (R.  H.  C.) 

iVDSOM,  ADOHIRAH  (1788-1850),  American  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9lh  of  August  1788, 
the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1 807,  was  successively  a  school  teacher  and  an  actor, 
completed  a  course  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
September  1810,  and  was  at  once  licensed  to  preach  as  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman.  In  the  summer  of  1810  he  with  several  of 
his  fellows  students  at  Andover  had  petitioned  the  general  associa- 
tion of  ministers  to  be  sent  to  Asiatic  missionary  fields.  This 
■p[dicalion  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  American  board 
of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  which  sent  Judson  to 
England  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  co-operation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  His  ship  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
privateer  and  be  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  France,  but 
finally  proceeded  to  London,  where  his  proposal  was  considered 
without  anything  being  decided.  He  then  returned  to  America, 
where  he  found  the  hoard  ready  to  act  independently.  His 
appointment  to  Burma  followed,  and  in  1811,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson  (1789-1836),  he  went  to 
Cakulia.  Co  the  voyage  both  became  advocates  of  baptism 
1^  immenioii,  and  being  thus  cut  off  from  Congregationalism, 
tbry  began  independeni  work.  In  1814  they  began  to  receive 
support  from  the  American  Baptist  misMoniry  union,  which  had 
been  founded  with  the  primary  object  of  keeping  them  in  the 
field.  After  a  few  months  at  Madras,  they  settled  at  Rangoon. 
IImfc  Judson  nusteted  Burmese,  into  which  lie  translated  part 
of  tbe  Gospeb  with  hia  wife's  help.  In  1814  he  removed  to 
Ava,  where  during  the  war  between  the  East  India  Company  and 
Burma  he  waa  imprisoned  for  tlmoat  two  ycats.  After  peace  hAd 


been  brought  about  (largely,  it  fs  said,  through  his  exertions) 
Mrs  Judson  died.  In  1837  Judson  removed  his  headquarters  to 
Maulmain,  where  school  buildings  and  a  church  were  erected, 
and  wherein  1834  he  married  Saiah Hall  Boardman  (1803-1845). 
In  1833  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  BtUe;  in  succeeding 
years  he  compiled  a  Burmese  grammar,  a  Burmese  dictionary, 
and  a  Pali  dictionary.  In  1S45  his  wife's  failing  health  decided 
Judson  to  return  to  America,  but  she  died  during  the  voyage, 
and  was  buried  at  St  Helena.  In  the  United  Slates  Judson 
married  Emity  Chubbuck  (i8i7-i8s4)r  well-known  as  a  poet 
and  novelist  under  the  name  of  "  Fanny  Forrester,"  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  in  America  of  the  higher  education 
of  women.  She  returned  with  him  in  1846  to  Burma,  where 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  largely  to  tbe  rewriting  of  his 
Burmese  dictionary.  He  died  at  sea  on  the  lath  of  April  1850, 
white  on  his  way  to  Martinique,  in  search  of  health.  Judson 
was  perhaps  the  greatest,  as  he  was  practically  the  first,  of  the 
many  missionaries  sent  from  tbe  United  States  into  foreign 
fields;  his  fervour,  his  devotioo  to  duty,  and  liis  fortitude  in 
the  face  of  danger  nark  him  n  the  prototype  of  the  Ameticin 
missionary. 

Tbe  Judson  Memorial,  an  Institutional  church,  was  erected  on 
Washington  Square  South,  New  York  City,  Ursely  through  the 
exerrions  of  his  son.  Rev.  Edward  Judson  (b.  I844)>  who  became  its 
pastor  and  director,  and  who  prepared  a  life  of  Dr  Judson  (18B3; 
newed.  189S).  Another  biwraphy  is  by  Francis  Wayland  (3  vols., 
1854).  Sec  aho  Robert  T.  Middleditch  s  LiJ*  aj  Adtmiram  Judson, 
Burmak'i Gnat  liiMtiouary  (New  York,  18^}.  For  the  three  Mrs. 
Judions,  tee  Koowles,  Life  of  Ann  Sanrittno  Judion  (1S39);  Emily 
C.  Judson,  Lift  oj  Sarah  Hall  Boardman  Judson  (1849):  Anhel  C 
Kendrick,  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  Cknbbtiek  Judson  (1861). 

JUBL,  JENS  (1631-1700),  Danish  statesman,  bom  on  the  15th 
of  Jtily  1631,  began  his  diplomatic  carter  in  the  suite  of  Count 
Christian  Rantcau,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Vienna  and  Regens- 
burg  in  1653.  In  August  1657  Juel  was  accredited  to  the  court 
of  Poland,  and  though  he  failed  to  prevent  King  John  Cosimir 
from  negotiating  separately  with  Sweden  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  on  his  return  home.  But  it  was  the  reconciliation 
of  Juel's  unde  Hannibal  Sehested  with  King  Frederick  III.  which 
secured  Juet's  future.  As  Sehested's  representative,  he  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Copenhagen  with  Charles  X.,  and  after  the 
Danish  revolution  of  1660  was  appointed  Danish  minister  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years.  Subsequently  the 
chancellor  Griffenfeldt,  who  had  become  warmly  attached  to  him, 
sent  him  in  1673,  and  again  in  1G74,  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Sweden,  ostensibly  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  the 
two  iwrthem  kingdoms,  but  really  to  give  time  to  consolidate 
Griffcnfeldt's  far-reaching  system  of  alliances.  Juel  completely 
sympathized  with  GriHenfeldt's  Scandinavian  policy,  which 
aimed  at  weakening  Sweden  sufficiently  to  re-establish  some- 
thing like  an  equilibrium  between  Ihe  two  states.  Like  Grifien- 
feldt,  Jud  also  feared,  above  all  things,  a  Swedo-Danish  war. 
After  the  unlucky  Scanian  War  of  1675-79,  Juel  was  one  of  the 
Danish  plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the  peace  of  Lund. 
Even  then  he  was  for  an  alliance  with  Sweden  "  till  we  can  do 
better."  This  policy  be  consistently  followed,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  tbe  marriage  of  Charles  XI.  with 
Christian  V.'s  daughter  Ulrica  Leonora.  But  for  the  death  of 
the  like-minded  Swedish  statesman  Johan  Gyllenstjema  in  June 
1680,  Juel's  "  Standiitavian  "  policy  might  have  succeeded,  to 
tbe  ignite  advantage  of  both  kingdoms.  He  represented 
Denmark  at  the  coronalloo  of  Charles  XII.  (December  1697), 
when  he  conclnded  •  new  treaty  of  alliance  with  Sweden,  lb 
died  in  1700. 

Jud,  a  man  <rf  very  few  words  and  a  sworn  enemy  of  phitse- 
making,  was  perhaps  the  shrewdest  and  most  cynical  diploinalist 
of  his  day.  His  motto  was:  "  We  should  wish  for  what  we  can 
get."  Throughout  life  he  regarded  the  political  situation  of 
Denmark  with  absolute  pessimism.  She  was,  he  often  said,  the 
cat's-paw  of  tbe  Great  Fbwen.  While  Griffenfeldt  would  have 
lasted  this  danger  by  an  elastic  political  system,  adaptable 
to  all  drcumstances,  Jnd  preferred  seizing  whatever  he  could 
get  in  favoitmbk  conjunctures.  In  dom^ic  affairs  Juel  wu  aa 
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sdbcrent  of  the  aMtcantile  system,  and  hbourcd  vigonuily  for 
the  Industtitl  development  of  Denmaric  and  Norway.  For  an 
aristocrat  of  the  old  schod  he  was  libenDy  fiKlined,  but  only 
favoured  petty  reforms,  cspedally  in  agriculture,  while  be  re- 
garded emaJidpatioa  of  the  serfs  as  quite  impracticable.  Juel 
made  do  secret  of  his  preference  for  abstdutism,  and  was  one  of 
thef  ewpattidans  who  accq>ted  the  title  ot  baron.  He  saw  some 
military  service  during  the  Scanian  War,  distinguishing  bimsdf 
at  the  siege  of  Venersborg,  and  lay  his  sWift  decision  at  the 
critical  moment  materially  contribi^ting  to  his  brother  Niels's 
naval  victory  in  the  Bay  of  Kjoge.  To  his  great  honour  be  le- 
mained  faithful  to  Griff enfeldt  after  his  fall,  enabled  his  daughter 
to  marry  bandsomdy,  and  did  his  utmost,  though  in  vain,  to 
obtain  the  ex-cbancdlor's  release  from  bis  dun^n. 

See  Carl  Frederik  Bticka,  Damk  biopafisk  /expert. "  Juel  "  (1887, 
Ac.):  Adolf  Ditlev  JOigeiuea,  P.  Stkumachtr  Griffenftldt  (1893- 
1890-  (R.N.B.r 

JUEL.  MIBU  (1619-1697),  Danish  admiral,  brother,  of  the 
preceding,  was  txmi  on  the  8tb  of  May  1619,  at  Chiistiaaia.  He 
served  his  naval  apprenticeship  under  Van  Tramp  and  De  Ruy  ter, 
taking  part  In  all  the  chief  engagements  of  the  war  of  1651-54 
between  England  and  Holland.  During  a  long  Indi^Msition 
at  Amsterdam  In  1655-1656  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  ship-building,  and  returned  to  Denmark  in  1656  a  thoroughly 
equipped  seaman.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the  Swcdo- 
Danish  wan  of  1658-60  and  tooka  promuient  part  in  the  defence 
ol  Copenhagenagainst  Charles  X.  During  fifteen  years  of  peace, 
Juel,  as  admiral  of  the  Beet,  laboured  as^duoudy  to  develop 
and  improve  the  Danish  navy,  though  he  bitterly  resented  the 
setting  over  his  head  in  1665  of  Cort  Adelaar  on  his  return  from 
the  Turkish  wan.  In  t66i  Juel  married  HargretheUlfetdt.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Scaniao  War  be  served  at  first  under  Adelaar, 
but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  In  November  1675  he  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command.  He  then  won  a  European  repuution, 
and  raised  Danish  sea-power  to  unprecedented  eminence,  by  the 
aystem  of  naval  tactics,  afterwards  perfected  by  Nelson,  which 
con^sts  In  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force  and  concen- 
trating the  whole  attack  on  it.  He  first  employed  this  manoeuvre 
at  the  battle  of  Jasmund  off  RUgen  (May  95,  i6}6)  when  he 
broke  through  the  enemy's  line  in  dose  column  and  cut  off  five 
of  their  ships,  which,  however,  nightfall  prevented  him  from 
punuing.  Jxid't  tqwntions  were  considerably  hampered  at  tbb 
period  1^  the  overbearing  conduct  of  hb  Dutch  auxiliary,  Philip 
Alfflonde,  who  falsely  accused  the  Danish  admiral  of  cowardice. 
A  lew  days  after  the  battle  of  Jasmund,  Cornelius  Van  Tnrap  the 
younger,  with  17  fresh  Danish  and  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  super- 
seded Juel  in  the  supreme  command.  Juel  took  a  leading  part 
in  Van  Tramp's  great  victory  off  tMand  (June  i,  1676},  which 
enabled  the  Danes  to  invade  Scania  unopposed.  On  the  »t  of 
June  1677  Juel  defeated  the  Swedish  admiral  Sjfibladoff  MSen; 
on  the  30th  of  June  1677  he  won  his  greatest  victory,  in  the  Bay 
of  KjSge,  where,  with  35  ships  of  the  line  and  1167  guns,  he 
routed  the  Swedish  admiral  Evert  Horn  with  36  ships  of  the  line 
and  1800  guns.  For  thb  great  triumph,  the  just  reward  1^ 
superior  seamanship  and  strategy — at  an  early  stage  of  the 
engagement  Juel's  experienced  eye  told  him  that  the  wind  in 
the  course  of  the  day  would  shift  from  S.W.  to  W.  and  he 
took  extraordinary  risks  accordingly — he  was  made  lieutenant 
admiral  general  and  a  privy  councillor.  This  victory,  besides 
permanently  crippling  the  Swedish  navy,  gave  the  Danes  a  self- 
confidence  which  enabled  them  to  keep  their  Dutch  allies  In  their 
proper  place.  In  the  following  year  Van  iWmp,  whose  high- 
handedness had  become  unbearable,  waa  discharged  by  Chris- 
tian v.,  who  gave  the  supreme  command  to  JueL  In  the  spring 
of  1678  Juel  put  to  sea  with  84  ships  carrying  3400  cannon,  but 
as  the  Swedes  were  no  longer  strong  enough  to  encounter  such 
a  formidable  armament  on  the  open  sea,  his  operations  were 
limited  to  blockading  the  Swedish  ports  and  transporting  troops 
to  ROgen.  After  the  peace  of  Lund  Juel  showed  -himself  an 
■dmlnutrator  and  refonner  of  the  fast  order,  and  under  his 
energetic  supervision  the  Danish  navy  ultimately  reached  impos- 
ing dimcnsIoDB,  especially  after  Jad  became  chkf  of  the  admiralty 
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in  1683.  Pentmally  Jud  was  the  noblest  and  most  amiable  of 
men,  equaDy  bebved  and  respected  by  hissaibra,  simple,  straight* 
fbnnrd  and  lupietentious  in  all  his  ways.  Duriag  his  latter 
yean  ha  was  popuUfly  known  ia  Copenhagen  M  "  the  (nod  old 
kniiliL''  He  died  on  the  8th  of  April  1697. 

See  Garde.  Sith  Jiul  (1843),  and  0m  Umsk.  Mrttr  Staarti  Bit. 

V3S-t7oo  (1861).  OlHTb.). 

JUS.  a  vessel  for  holding  Cquld,  usually  with  one  handle  and 
a  tip,  made  of  earthenware,  glass  or  metaL  The  origin  of  the 
wordinthissenseisuncertain,but  it  isfvobably  identical  with 
a  shortened  form  of  the  feminine  name  Joan  or  Joanna;  cf.  the 
similar  use  of  Jack  and  Jill  or  Gill  for  a  dib^ing-vesnel  or  a 
liquor  measure.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  common  expression 
for  a  homely  woman,  a  servant -girl,  a  sweetheart,  sometinea  in  a 
sense  of  di^taragement.  In  sUng,  "  jug  "  or  "  stone-jug  "  it 
used  to  denote  a  prison;  this  may  possibly  be  an  adapUtion  of 
Fr.i«i(,yoke,Lat./«(inK.  The  word  "jug"isprobabIyoDoaUo- 
poeic  when  used  to  represent  a  particular  Mte  «<  the  idglrtin- 
gale's  song,  or  ij^ilied  locally  to  various  small  birds,  as  the 
hedge-jug,  ftc 

The  British  Mosenm  co& tains  a  remarkable  broose  Jug  which 
waa  found  at  KnmasI  during  the  A^antiEzpeditloa  of  1896.  It 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  and  is  decorated  in  relief  with 
the  arms  of  En^and  and  the  badge  of  the  king.  It  has  a  lid, 
spout  and  handle,  which  ends  in  a  quatrefoil.  An  lnsa^tion,on 
three  raised  bands  round  the  body  of  the  vessel,  modet^aed  mas: 
— "  He  that  will  not  spare  when  be  may  shall  not  4>end  when  he 
would.  Deem  the  best  in  evoV  doubt  till  the  truth  be  tried 
out."  Tht  BrititkUiaeiiMCiiUtlUlmMaiimtllMmtowtMiu 
an  illustration  of  this  vessel 

A  particular  form  oT  Jug  Is  the  "ewer,"  the  precursor  of  the 
ordinary  bedroom  jug  (an  adapution  ot  O.  Fr.  twaire,  med.  Lat. 
aquaria,  water-pitcher,  from  aqua,  water).  The  ewer  was  a  jug 
with  a  wide  spout,  and  waa  principally  used  at  table  for  pouring 
water  over  the  hands  after  eating,  «  matter  of  smbo  necessity 
before  the  introduction  of  foriu.  Eariy  ewcn  are  sometimes 
mounted  on  three  feet,  and  bear  inscriptions  such  as  FaiMS  Iwwr. 
A  basin  of  similar  material  and  desigii  accompanied  the  ewer. 
In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  a  special  type  of  metal  ewer  takes 
the  form  of  auimalv  men  on  hoiseback,  &c. ;  these  are  genmOy 
known  as  aquanumiks,  from  med.  Lat.  OfM  MMile  or  ofsM 
MOMo'e  (aqua,  water,  and  tuanan,  to  trickle,  pour,  drip).  The 
British  Museum  contains  several  examples. 

In  the  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries  were  made  the  drinking- 
vessels  of  pottery  known  as  "  Toby  jugs,"  properiy  Toby  FiUpoU 
or  Phi^Ms.  TTiese  take  the  fwmof  a  stoat  old  man,  sametliaes 
seated,  with  s  three-oonwred  bat,  the  cwnen  of  iriilch  act  u 
spouts.  Similar  drinklng-vcsseb  were  also  made  ■*p"TTtf'i'f 
charactera  popular  at  the  time,  such  u  "  Ndson  Jugs,"  ftc 

iVQt,  BOPPIUB  M  (d.  isos),  Fteoch-Italiaa  adventurer 
and  statesman,  belonged  to  the  bttily  of  dd  Giudtce,  whidk 
came  tnm  Amalfi,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Angevin 
dynasty.  When  John  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Calabria,  was  conquered 
In  Italy  (1461)  and  fled  to  Provence,  Boffille  followed  bha.  He 
was  given  by  Duke  John  and  bis  father.  King  Rea*,  the  chaige  of 
upholding  ^  forceof  arms  their  claims  on  Catalonia.  Louis  XI.. 
who  had  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  the  princes  of  Anjou, 
atuched  BoMe  to  his  own  person,  made  him  his  fiimmt>«i«in 
andconfefTedonhimthevice-royaltyof  RoussiUonand  Cerdagne 
(1471),  together  with  cotain  inv>onant  brdships,  among  others 
the  countship  of  Castres,  ronfiscated  from  James  of  Anaagnac, 
duke  of  Nemours  (1476),  and  the  temporalities  of  the  Usbopric 
of  Castres,  confiscated  from  John  of  Armagnac.  He  abo  entrasted 
him  with  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Flanden  and  England. 
In  1480  Boffiile  married  Maried'Albret,  sister  of  Alain  the  Great, 
thus  confirming  the  feudal  position  which  the  king  had  gives 
him  in  the  aouth.  He  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
trial  of  Ren<  of  Alencoo,  and  showed  such  seal  in  the  discharge 
of  his  functions  that  Louis  XL  rewarded  him  by  fresh  gifts. 
However,  the  bishop  of  Csstrcs  recovered  his  diocese  (1483), 
and  tlK  hein  of  the  duke  of  Ncmouii  took  legal  pcoceodfnp  br 
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tl>ie  recovery  of  the  couaUhip  of  Cutra.  BoffiDe,  with  the 
object  of  etcaping  from  his  cnemiea,  applied  for  the  command  of 
the  annica  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  Uii  application  was  re- 
fused, and  be  further  lost  the  viceioyalty  of  Rousaillon  (1491}. 
His  dau^ter  Louise  married  against  hb  will  a  gentleman  oif  no 
rank,  and  this  led  to  terrible  family  dissensions.  In  order  to 
disinherit  hii  own  family,  BoffiUe  de  Juge  gave  up  the  coontship 
of  Castrcs  to  his  brother-in-law,  Alain  d'AIbret  (1494)-  He  died 
in  1 50a. 

Sm  p.  M.  Ferret,  BofiatdtJntf.eomUJtCostrtt.tllaripiMigut 
Jt  Vtniu  (1891);  P.  fiuquier,  fmtnlairt  du  dMumtnti  amctnta*! 
BefiUt  dt  Juf  (1905)-  (M.  ?.■) 

JUOflBRNABT.  a  comptioB  of  Sana.  JaganMtha,  "  Lord 
of  the  Worid,"  the  name  under  which  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu  is 
worshipped  at  Puri  in  Orina.  The  lef/aid  runs  that  the  sacred 
blue-stone  image  of  Jaganottha  was  worshipped  in  the  solitude 
of  the  jungle  by  an  outcast,  a  Savara  mountaineer,  called  Basu. 
The  king  of  Malwa,  Indradyumna,  bad  despatched  Brahmans  to 
all  quarten  of  tlw  peninola,  and  at  last  disooveted  Basu. 
Tberieafter  the  image  was  taken  to  Puri,  and  a  temple,  begun  in 
1174,  was  completed  foortecn  yean  later  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  half  a  million  sterling.  The  site  bad  been  associated  for 
centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era  with  Buddhism, 
and  the  famoua  Car  festival  la  ptnbably  faued  on  the  Tooth 
festival  of  the  Buddhists,  of  which  the  Chineae  pOgrim  Fa-Hien 
pves  an  account.  The  present  temple  Is  a  pyramidal  build- 
ing, 19a  ft.  high,  crowned  with  the  mystic  wheel  and  flag  of 
Vbhnu.  lu  inner  enclosure,  neariy  400  ft.  by  300  f L,  contains 
m  owRber  of  imajl  tcnqiles  and  ihrlnes.  The  main  temfrfe 
has  foor  main  rooms  the  hall  of  offetinp,  the  dandag  ball, 
the  audience  chamber,  and  the  shrine  itieU — the  two  latter  bdng 
each  80  ft.  square.  The  three  piindpal  images  are  those  of 
Viahnn,  hia  brother  and  his  sister,  grotesque  wooden  figures 
roo^y  hen.  Elaborate  SCTvioes  tie  daily  cdcbratod  all  the 
year  round,  the  Images  are  dressed  and  redrened,  and  four 
neals  a  day  are  served  to  them.  The  attendants  on  the  god 
are  divided  into  36  orders  and  97  classes.  Spedal  aervanU  are 
aaugned  the  tasks  of  putting  the  god  to  bed,  of  dnaiing  and 
bathing  him.  The  annual  lent-nll  of  the  temple  waa  put 
at  £68,000  by  Sb  W.  W.  Hunter;  but  the  pilgrims'  offerfnp, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  Income,  are  quite  unknown  and  have 
been  said  to  reach  as  much  as  £100,000  in  one  year.  Ranjit 
Singji  bequeathed  the  Koh-i-nor  to  Jagannath.  There  are  four 
ducf  festWali,  of  iriilch  the  fanovs  Car  fealival  Is  the  most 
impottuL 

Tbe  terrible  itoTiei  oT  pi|Krini*  cnMbed  to  death  In  the  god's  honour 
have  made  the  phrase  Car  o(  JuKgemaut  "  ■ynonymotu  with  the 
merdlcH  Mcrifice  of  human  lives,  but  these  have  been  shown  to  be 
baaelew  cdumntea.  The  worship  <A  Viihna  i«  innocent  of  all 
bloody  rites,  and  a  drop  of  blood  even  acddentally  spilt  in  the 
sod's  presence  is  held  to  pollute  the  officiating  priests,  the  people, 
and  the  consecrated  food.  The  Car  (ettival  takes  place  in  luoc 
or  July,  and  tbe  feature  of  its  celebration  is  tbe  drawing  of  the 
god  from  the  temple  to  his  "  country-houie,"  a  distance  of  lew 
than  a  mile.  The  car  is  4S  ft.  in  height  and  35  ft.  square,  and  ia 
•Dpported  00  16  wheels  of  7  ft.  in  dMinctcr.  Vishnu's  l-roiher 
and  sister  have  separate  cars,  slightly  smalk-r.  To  thcx  cars  ropes 
are  attached,  and  thousands  of  eager  pilgrims  vie  with  each  other 
to  have  tbe  honour  of  dragging  the  god.  Though  the  distance 
b  so  short  tbe  journey  lasts  several  days,  owing  to  the  deep  sand 
hi  lAkh  the  wbeds  wik.  During  the  fcstiviil  serious  acddenta 
have  often  happened.  Sir  W.  W.  Huaicr  in  the  Gauttt€r  cf  InHa 
wiitea;  **  In  a  closely  packed,  eager  throne  of  a  hundred  tbouund 
men  and  women  under  the  blaring  tropical  sun,  deaths  must  ocea- 
•Kmally  occur.  There  have  doubtless  been  instances  of  pilgrima 
throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  la  a  frenzy  of  religious 
CMitementt  but  such  instances  have  always  been  rare,  and  are  now 
unknown.  The  few  suiddea  that  did  occur  were,  for  tbe  most  part, 
cases  of  disss  led  and  miserable  objects  who  took  this  means  to  put 
themsdvH  out  e(  pain.  The  official  returns  oow  place  this  beyond 
doubt.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  VUmu- 
worship  than  seU-immolation.  Accidental  death  within  the  temple 
renders  tbe  whole  place  unclean.  According  to  Chaitaoya,  tbe 
apostle  hf  Jagannath,  the  destructioa  of  tbe  least  of  God's  creatures 
n  a  iin  against  tbe  Creator. 

Sce^also  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  Orum  (i8;a):  and  DiUHa  CamUetr 
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JUOQLER  (Lat.  jeculator,  jester),  in  the  modem  tense  a  pei^ 
former  of  sleigh t-ol -hand  tri<^  and  dexterous  feats  of  skill  in 
tossing  balls,  ptatca,  knives,  &c  The  term  is  practically  synony* 
DM  us  irith  conjurer  (see  CoNjtruNC).  The  jeculhtorts  were 
the  mimes  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Duma)  ;  the  French  use  of  the 
word  joH^mn  (an  erroneous  form  of  jomfftwr)  included  the 
singers  known  ss  irotniru;  and  the  humbler  English  minstrels 
of  the  same  type  gradually  passed  into  tbe  strolling  jugglers, 
from  whose  obihitiona  the  lenn  came  to  cover  loosely  any 
acrobatic,  pantomimic  and  ilei^t-of-band  performances,  in 
ancient  Rome  various  names  were  given  to  what  we  call  jugglers, 
«.g.  tentUatores  {knife- throwers),  and  piiarii  (baU-playcrs). 

JUOntTHA  (Gr.  'lerdpto),  king  of  Numidia,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Mastaniabal,  and  grsndaon  of  Massinissa.  After  hia 
father's  death  he  was  brou^t  up  by  his  unde  Midpaa  togetber 
with  his  cousins  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.  Jugurtha  grew  up 
strong,  handsome  and  intelligent,  a  skilful  rider,  and  an  adept  in 
watlike  cxercitca.  He  inherited  much  of  Hassinissa's  polilinl 
d>illty.  Hidpta,  naturally  afraid  <rf  him,  sent  him  to  Spain 
(134  nx.)  in  command  of  a  Nnmidian  force,  to  serve  under 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanus  Minor.  He  became  a  favourite 
with  S^iio  and  tbe  Roman  nobles,  some  of  whom  put  into  hia 
head  the  idea  of  making  himself  sole  king  of  Numidia,  with 
the  hdp  of  Roman  money. 

In  118B.C  Midpiadied.  By  his  will,  Jugortha  was  associated 
with  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  in  the  government  of  Numidia. 
Sdpio  had  written  to  Hidpsa  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation 
in  favour  of  Jugurtha;  and  to  Sdpio,  acoordin^y,  Midpsa  en- 
trusted  the  execution  of  his  wilL  None  the  less,  his  testamentary 
amngcmenU  utteriy  failed.  The  prince*  soon  quarrelled,  and 
Jufurtha  claimed  the  entire  kingdom.  Hiempsal  he  contrived 
to  have  ■Maminited;  Adherbal  he  quMJy  drove  out  of  Numidia. 
He  then  tent  envoys  to  Rome  to  defend  bis  usurpation  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  tbe  injured  party.  The  senate  decided  that 
Nnmidia  was  to  be  divided,  and  gave  the  western,  the  richer  and 
more  populous  half,  to  Jugurtha,  while  the  sands  and  deserts  of 
the  eastern  half  wen  left  to  AdherfaaL  Jugnrtha's  envoys 
Kpptax  to  have  found  several  of  the  Roman  noUes  and  senatois 
accessible  to  bribery.  Having  secured  the  best  of  the  baigain, 
Jugurtha  at  once  began  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  a  war  of  sd(- 
defence.  He  oMupletdy  defeated  him  near  the  modem  Philippe- 
ville,  and  Adherbal  sought  safety  in  the  fortress  of  OrU  (Con- 
stantine).  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Jugurtha,  who,  notwitb* 
standing  the  interpodtion  of  a  Roman  embassy,  forced  the  place 
to  capitulate,  and  treacherously  massacred  all  tbe  Inhabitants, 
among  them  his  cousin  Adheri>al  and  a  number  of  Italian 
merchants  resident  in  the  town.  There  was  great  wrath  at  Rtnne 
and  throughout  Italy;  and  the  senate,  a  majority  of  which  still 
dung  to  Jugurtha,  were  persuaded  in  the  same  year  (iii)  to 
dedarewar.  An  army  was  despatched  to  Africa  nnderthcconsul 
L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  several  of  the  Nnmidian  towns  vohintatily 
surrendered,  and  Bocchns,  the  king  of  llauretania,  and  Jufwrtha'a 
father-in-law,  offered  the  Romans  Us  alliance.  Jugoi^  was 
alarmed,  but  having  at  his  commaitd  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  Massinissa,  he  was  successful  in  arran^ng  with  the  Roman 
general  a  peace  which  left  him  in  poesession  of  tbe  whole  of 
Nnnidia.  When  tbe  facts  were  known  at  Rome,  tbe  tribune 
Meminitts  insisted  that  JugurUu  should  appear  in  person  and  be 
quMioned  as  to  tbe  negotiations.  Jugurtha  appeared  under  a 
ufe  conduct,  but  he  had  partisans,  such  as  tbe  tribune  C 
Baebius,  who  took  care  that  his  motitfa  should  be  dosed.  Soon 
afteiwsrds  be  caused  his  cousin  Hasaiva,  then  resident  at  Rmne 
and  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Numidia,  to  be  BiwtwinKitf 
The  treaty  was  thereupon  set  asde,  and  Jugurtha  was  ordered  to 
quit  Rome.  On  this  occasion  he  uttered  the  well-known  words, 
"  A  dty  for  tale,  and  doomed  to  perish  as  som  as  it  finds  • 
purcbaserl"  (Uvjr,  £^  64).  The  war  was  mewed,  and  tbe 
consul  Spurius  Albinus  entrusted  with  the  commaitd.  Tin 
Roman  army  in  Africa  was  tbonni|^y  demoralised.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  on  a  fortified  town,  Suthul,  in  which 
tbe  royal  treasures  were  deposited.  The  army  was  surprised 
by  the  enemy  in  a  "<ght  attack,  and  the  camp  was  taken  and 
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plundered.  Every  Roman  was  driven  out  of  Numidia,  and  a 
disgraceful  peace  was  concluded  (109). 

By  this  time  the  feeling  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  against  the 
eomiption  and  incapacity  of  the  nobln  had  becoine  m  strong 
that  a  number  of  senators  were  prosecuted  and  Bestia  and 
Albinus  sentenced  to  exUe.  The  war  was  now  entrusted  to 
Quintus  Metellus,  an  able  soldier  and  stem  disciplinarian,  and 
from  the  year  109  to  its  close  in  106  tbe  contest  was  carried  on 
with  credit  to  the  Roman  arms.  Jugurtba  was  defeated  on  the 
rivet  Huthul,  after  an  obstinate  and  sidlful  rcdstance.  Once 
again,  however,  he  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Roman  camp  and 
forcing  Metellus  into  winter  quarters.  There  were  fresh  nego- 
tiations, but  Metellus  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  king's 
petton,  and  this  Jugurtha  refused.  Numidla  on  the  whole 
seemed  dl^wied  to  assert  ito  independence,  and  Rome  had  before 
her  the  prospect  of  a  troublesome  guerrilla  war.  Negotiations, 
reflecting  little  credit  on  the  Romans,  were  set  on  foot  with 
Boccbus  (f.s.)  who  for  a  tioK  played  fast  and  loose  with  both 
parties.  In  106,  Harius  was  called  on  by  tbe  vote  of  the  Roman 
people  to  supersede  Metellus,  but  it  was  through  tbe  perfidy 
of  Bocchus  and  the  diplomacy  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  Marius's 
quaestor,  that  the  war  was  ended.  Jugurtbafellintoan  ambusb, 
ud  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
104,  he  fifured  with  his  two  sons  in  Marius's  triumph,  and  in  tbe 
subtenmneao  prison  beneath  the  Capitol — "  the  bath  of  ice,"  as 
he  called  it — he  was  either  strangled  or  starved  to  death. 

Though  doubtless  for  a  time  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as 
tbeir  deliverer  from  Xhe  yoke  ot  Rome,  Jugurtba  mainly  owes  his 
historical  importance  to  tbe  full  and  minute  account  of  him 
which  we  have  from  tbe  hand  of  SiBast,  hinudf  afterwards 
governor  of  Numidia. 

See  A.  H.  J.  Greeoidge,  HiiL  efRcme  (1904);  T.  Momrasen,  HiH. 
0f  Roiti4,  book  ]v.  ch.  v.;  tbe  chief  ancwnl  authOTilie*  (bcMdes 
&IlLut)  are  Livy,  Efiil.,  bdL-lxviL;  Ptutarck,  liarita  cm  Sulla; 
Vclteiuft  Palrrculus,  ti.;  Diod.  Sic,  Bxetrpia,  aodv.i  Flams,  Si.  I. 
See  also  MAaius,  Sulla,  NuMlDta. 

JUJU,  a  West  African  word  held  by  some  authorities  to  be  a 
corruption  <d  Mandingo  tm-pu,  a  charm.  It  is  more  generally 
bdieved  to  have  been  a(kpt«i  by  the  Mandingos  directly  from 
Fr.  jMtfMi,  a  toy  mr  playtfaing.  The  word,  as  used  by  Europeans 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  was  originally  applied  to  the  cJ}jecU  which 
it  was  supposed  the  negroes  worshipped,  and  was  transferred 
from  the  objects  tbenuelves  to  the  q>iriu  or  gods  who  dwelt  in 
them,  and  finally  to  tbe  wbde  ral^ious  beliefs  of  tbe  West 
Africuis.  It  is  currently  used  In  ewh  of  these  senses,  and  more 
loosely  to  indicate  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  negroes  of 
tbe  Guinea  coast,  particularly  the  power  of  interdiction  exercised 
in  tbe  name  of  q>irits  (see  FxnsHiaM  and  Taboo). 

JOJOBB.  Under  this  name  the  fruits  of  at  least  two  q>ecies 
«f  Zitypktu  are  usually  described,  namely,  Z,  vutgarit  and 
Z.  /iQN&j.*  The  genus  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Ana- 
cardiaceae.  The  species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  armed  with 
sharp,  straight,  or  hooked  ^nnei,  having  alternate  leaves,  and 
IruiU  vridch  are  in  most  of  the  tpedta  edible,  and  have  an 
agreeable  add  taste;  this  is  especially  the  case  witb  those  of  the 
two  species  mentioned  above. 

Z.  mltaris  is  a  tree  about  so  feet  high,  extensively  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  also  in  Western  Asia,  China 
and  Japan.  In  India  it  extends  from  the  Punjab  to  the  north- 
western frontier,  ascending  In  tbe  Punjab  Himalaya  to  a  height 
of  6500  feet,  and  is  found  both  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  state. 
The  plant  Is  grown  almost  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  both  in  rise  and  shape  resembles  a  moderate-sized  plum; 
at  first  the  fruits  are  green,  but  as  they  ripen  they  beo>me  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  on  the  outnde  and  yellow  within.  They 
ripen  in  September,  irtien  they  are  gathered  and  preserved  by 
storing  tn  a  dry  place;  after  a  time  the  pulp  becomes  much 
softer  andsweeter  than  when  fresh.  Jujube  fruits  when  carefully 
dried  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  and  retain  their  refreshing  acid 
flavour,  00  account  of  which  tbey  are  much  valued  In  the  countries 
of  the  Mediterranean  region  as  a  winter  dessert  fmit;  and, 
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besides,  they  are  nutritive  and  demulcent.  At  one  time  n 
decocrion  was  prepared  from  them  and  recommended  in  pectoral 
complaints.  A  kind  of  thick  paste,  known  as  jujube  paste, 
was  also  made  ti  a  oomposltion  of  gum  arable  utd  sugar  dis- 
solved in  a  deooctloo  of  Jujube  fruit  evsponled  to  tbe  proper 
consistency. 

Z.  j¥jid)a  is  a  tree  avera^ng  from  30  to  50  ft.  high,  found 
both  wUd  and  cultivated  in  China,  tlw  Malay  Archipelago, 
Ceylon,  India,  tnq>ical  Africa  and  Australia.  Many  variMin 
are  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  who  distinguish  them  by  tbe  shape 
and  size  of  thrir  fruits,  which  are  not  only  much  valued  as  desaert 
fruit  in  China,  but  are  also  occasionally  exported  to  England. 

As  seen  In  commerce  jujube  fruits  are  about  tbe  sise  of  a  small 
filbm,  having  a  reddisb-lHOwn,  shining,  sonewfaat  wrinkled 
exterior,  and  a  ydlow  or  gbtserbread  CDloored  ptdp  enclosing  a 
hard  elongated  stone. 

The  fruits  of  Zaypkut  do  not  enter  into  the  ccmpomiion  ol 
the  lozenges  now  known  as  jujubes  which  are  usually  made  of 
gum-arabic,  gslatin,  Sec,  and  variously  flavoured. 

JU-JUTSD  or  JIU-JITSD  (a  Chlno-Japancse  term,  meaning 
musde^dcnce),  tbe  Japanese  method  (rf  offence  and  defcoce 
without  weiqiona  in  personal  encounter,  upon  which  is  founded 
the  system  of  physical  culture  univetstl  in  Japan.  Some 
historians  assert  that  It  was  founded  by  a  Japanese  phyrician 
who  learned  its  rudiments  while  studying  in  China,  but  moat 
writers  maintain  that  ju-jutsu  was  in  commtm  use  in  Japan 
ttnturics  earlier,  and  that  it  was  known  in  tbe  7th  century  »x. 
Originally  it  was  an  art  practised  solely  by  the  nobility,  and 
particuUriy  by  the  samurai  who,  possessing  the  right,  denied  to 
commoners,  of  carrying  sword v  were  thus  enabled  to  show  their 
superiority  over  common  people  even  when  without  we^toas. 
It  was  a  secret  art,  jealously  guarded  from  those  not  privOeged 
to  use  it,  until  the  feudal  system  was  abandoned  ia  Japan,  and 
now  Ju-jutsu  Is  Uu^t  in  the  schocds,  as  well  as  in  public  and 
private  gymnasia.  In  the  army,  navy  and  police  it  receives 
particular  attention.  About  the  beginning  of  the  aoth  centaiy, 
masters  of  tbe  art  began  to  attract  attention  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  schook  wen  esUbUshed  in  Great  Britain  ssd  the 
United  Sutes,  as  well  as  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe. 

Ju-jutsu  may  be  tnriefiydefined  as"  an  application  of  anatomi- 
cal knowledge  to  the  purpose  of  oBence  and  defence.  It  diflcrs 
from  wrestling  in  that  it  does  not  dqiend  upon  muscular  strength. 
It  di&en  from  tbe  other  forms  of  attack  in  that  it  uses  no 
weapon.  lu  feat  consists  in  clutching  or  striking  such  part 
of  an  enemy's  body  as  will  make  him  numb  and  incapable  of 
reristance.  Its  object  b  not  to  kOl,  but  to  Incapadute  one  for 
action  for  the  time  being  "  (loaao  Nitobe,  BmikUo:  Ot  Said  if 
Japan). 

■  Many  writen  translate  tbe  term  ju-jutsu  "  to  conquer  by 
yielding  "  (Jap.  Ju,  pUant),  and  this  [dirase  well  expre«es  a 
salimt  characteristic  of  the  art,  suice  the  wei^t  and  strength  of 
the  <^>poneat  are  employed  to  Ids  own  undoing.  When,  for 
example,  a  big  man  rushes  at  a  tmaller  <4>ponent,  the  smallo 
man,  instead  of  seeking  to  oppose  strength  to  strength,  falb 
backwards  or  sidewise,  pulling  bis  heavy  adversary  after  him  and 
taUng  advantage  of  his  loss  of  balance  to  gain  some  lock  or  bold 
known  to  tbe  science.  This  dement  of  yielding  in  order  to 
conquer  is  thus  referred  to  In  Lafcadio  Heam's  Out  of  Ike  Batt: 
"  In  jiu-jitsu  there  is  a  sort  of  counter  for  every  twbt,  wreadt, 
pull,  push  or  bend:  only  the  jiu-jitsu  exp^  does  not  o|q>oK 
such  movements.  No;  he  yidds  to  them.  But  he  does  much 
more  than  that.  He  aids  them  with  a  wicked  slei^  that 
causes  the  assailant  to  put  out  his  own  shoulder,  to  fracture  hli 
own  arm,  or,  in  a  deq>erate  case,  even  to  break  his  own  nec^  or 
back." 

The  knowledge  of  anatomy  mentioned  by  Nit(^  Is  acqnucd 
in  order  that  the  combatant  may  know  the  weak  parts  of  his 
adversary's  body  and  attack  them.  Several  of  time  sensitive 
places,  for  "f*""  tbe  partially  exposed  nerve  in  tbe  elbow 
populariy  known  as  tbe  "  funny-brae  "  and  the  complri  td 
nerves  over  tbe  stomach  called  the  solar  plexos,  are  faioiSar  to 
the  Eunqwsn,  but  the  Ju^utsa  apat  ii  aoquainted  with  sssnj 
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otkn  which,  when  conipreaed,  ttrack,  or  ploched,  cum  tm- 
poary  pualivu  of  a  more  or  less  complete  nature.  Such  placet 
•K  thfr«nD-pit,  the  ankk  and  wint  bones,  the  tatdon  nmniBg 
dawamfd  fron  the  car,  the  "  Adam's  apple,"  and  the  nerves  ol 
arm.  la  eeiiiMis  Suiting  dmoat-any  bcdd  or  attack  b 
noited  to,  and  a  broken  or  badly  qnained  limb  is  the  least  that 
cu  befall  the  victim;  but  in  the  [wactice  of  the  art  aa  a  means  of 
pfajBcal  culture  the  kooiriedie  of  the  diflerent  (iqia  is  ■•"t™' 
en  both  udes,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  testing  too  long.  For 
this  reason  the  combatant,  when  he  feds  Umtelf  oo  the  point  of 
being  disaUed,  k  fnttracted  to  dgnal  hit  adkaowledgmeDt  of 
defeat  by  itii^&g  the  floor  with  hand  or  foot.  The  boat  then 
eadt  and  both  comhatants  riw  and  begin  afresh.  It  wiD  be 
Kea  that  ■  victory  in  Jn-JntaB  doM  not  nuan  that  tbs  oppoiwat 
doO  be  placed  hi  amae  inrtkalar  poaltlao.  aa  fat  wiatHng,  bttt  fai 
uty  position  in  whidi  his  Jndgmeot  or  knowledge  tdh  him  that, 
u^ea  be  yields,  he  wiQ  niSer  a  diaabliag  injiuy.  This  difference 
cBUcd  between  the  wrestling  and  the  ;p«wraljiM  of  the 
fUHS.  ^ithe^KnCtasthefl^wentonimtaoaeGonibBtant 
adauwledgad  defeat,  bnt,  altboo^  many  a  man  allowed  hfaudf 
to  be  beaten  into  insensibility  rather  than  suffer  this  hiiniiHation, 
it  mi  nevertheless  hdd  to  be  a  div^e  to  hiU  an  appoaieat. 

A  modem  boot  at  ju-ju tra  usosliy  begins  by  the  combat  ants 
laklag  btdd  with  both  hands  i^on  the  colkr*  of  saA  other^ 
iickeu  or  kimonoit  after  which,  upon  the  word  to  start  befaig 
given,  the  manceuvring  for  an  advantageona  grip  begins  by 
pushes,  pulls,  jerks,  falls,  gripa  or  otho  movemeots.  Once  the 
wiist,  a^de,  neck,  arm  w  1^  of  an  assailant  is  firmly  gr^Md  w 
that  added  force  will  dislocate  it,  thoe  is  nothing  for  the  seised 
man  to  do.  In  ca»  he  b  stUI  on  his  feet,  bnt  go  to  the  flom-,  often 
ba'ng  thrown  dean  over  his  opponent's  head.  A  fall  of  thk  kind 
does  not  Dccmaiily  mean  defeat,  for  the  struggle  proceeds  upon 
the  floor,  where  indeed  most  of  the  combat  takes  place,  and  the 
Ju-jutsu  expert  leccivea  a  long  tiafaifalg  in  the  ait  of  filling  with* 
cot  Injury.  Blows  are  delivCTed,  not  with  the  flit,  bnt  with  the 
open  hand,  the  exterior  edge  of  which  is  hardened  by  exerdses. 

The  physical  training  necessary  to  produce  cxpertness  Is  the 
most  valtnble  feature  of  ju-jutsu.  The  wftttm  Indudea  a  light 
and  nonriddag  diet,  plen^  of  ilaq>,  decf^hreathing  eteidses,  an 
ahnadanre  of  fresh  air  and  general  moderation  in  habits,  in 
additioD  to  the  actual  gymnastic  exercises  ior  the  purpose  of 
tnmcl^building  and  the  cultivation  of  agility  of  eye  and  mind  aa 
wellasolbody.   Itbpractiaedby  both  sexes  in  Japan. 

Many  attempts  have  been  nuide  in  England  ud  Amoka  to 
match  jn~jntaa  experts  against  wrestlcis/  mostly  of  the  **  catch> 
avcstch  can"  sdiool,  but  these  triab  have,  almost  without 
exception,  proved  unsatisfactory,  since  many  of  the  moat  effi- 
cacious tricks  of  jtt'jutsu,  such  as  the  strangle  holds  and  twisU 
of  wrbta  and  anklee,  are  acceunted  foul  in  wrestling.  Never- 
thelesB  the  J^iaaese  athletes,  even  when  obliged  to  fngo  these, 
have  osnaDj  proved  nMCthanaoiatdi  for  Eorapouwratlersef 
their  own  wd^A. 

See  H.  IrAag  Hancock's  Ataaus  nyikal  TVeJetsf  (1904); 
PkyiiemI  TraiMbuM  ITaawa^AtaMMJVfttadt  (1904}:  Tie  Com- 
putt  Kono  jii^Mu  QhMi  (loosrM.  Ohasbi,  Afwiete  Pkytkut 
C^imrt  (1904):  IC  Sa&o,  jU^On  Triekt  (1903). 

JUJUY.  a  northern  province  of  the  Argentine  KepubHc, 
bounded  N.  and  N.W.  hy  B<«vfa,  N.E.,  £.,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
Salta.  and  W.  by  the  Los  Andes  territory.  Pop.  (1895), 
49.71J;  (iQoSf  estimau),  55,450,  induding  many  mestizos. 
Ansa,  18,977  sq.  m.,  the  greater  part  being  mountainous..  The 
province  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  three  dbtinct  ranges  be- 
longing to  the  great  central  Andean  [dateau:  the  Sierra  de 
ianta  CataJina,  the  Sierra  de  Humafauaca,  and  the  Sierras  de 
!enta  and  SanU  Victoria.  In  the  SX.  angle  <rf  the  [wovinee  are 
:he  low,  isolated  rangesof  Alnmbre and  Santa  Barbara.  Between 
he  more  eastern  of  these  ranges  are  valleys  of  Mipsiriag  fertlHty, 
ratmd  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Jttjuy,  a  large  tributary  of  the 
lermejo.  Tbe  western  part,  however,  b  a  high  pbteau  (parts 
if  which  are  i  r.soo  ft.  above  sea-level),  whose  general  chaiacter- 
itics  are  tfaoae  of  the  #«m  region  hither  wcit.  The  surface 
I  this  hi^  idatcaa  b  bnkcD,  aeiid-aiid  and  doobtc,  having  a 


very  scanty  population  and  no  tmporUnt  industry  beyond  the 
bceedingof  afewgoataaadthe  fur-beaiing  chinchiUii.  There  an 
two  large  saline  lagoons:  Toro,  or  P(»uelos,  in  the  X.,  and  Casa- 
tando,  or  Guayatayoc,  in  the  S.  Tbe  climate  b  cool,  dry  sad 
heahhy,  with  violent  tempests  in  the  summer  season.  (For  a 
vivid  description  of  this  interesting  r^on,  see  F,  0'I>rbcoU, 
"  A  Jonniey  to  the  North  of  tbe  Argentine  RepuUic,"  Geop- 
Jam.  xxiv.  1904.)  The  agricultural  pndnctions  <rf  Jujuy  in- 
clude sa^  cane,  iriteat,  Indian  eom,  alfaUa  and  gnpea.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  and  moles  for  the  Bolivian  and  Chilean  markeU 
b  an  okl  industry.  Coffee  has  been  grown  in  the  department  of 
Lcdesma,  bnt  <Hily  to  a  limited  extent  There  are  also  valuable 
loieM  areas  and  imdevdoped  n^neral  deposits.  Large  borax 
deposits  an  worked  in  the  atatbem  part  ol  the  province,  tbe  out- 
put hi  iQoi  having  been  Sooo  tont.  The  province  b  travetaed 
from  S.  to  N.  by  the  Central  Northern  railway,  a  national  govern- 
ment line,  which  has  been  extended  to  the  Bolivian  frontier.  It 
passes  thtoo^  the  capital  and  up  tbe  picturesque  Humahuaca 
y^Shft  and  protnlies,  nnder  cqiable  management,  to  be  aa  im- 
pntaat  international  line,  afimUng  an  outlet  for  sou  them 
Bolivia.  Ihedimateoftheloweragriculturaldistrictsbtnqiical, 
and  irrigation  b  employed  in  some  places  in  the  long  dry  season. 

Tbe  capital,  Jujny  (estimated  pop.  1905,  5000),  b  situated  on 
die  Kio  Grandest  thelowercnd  of  the  Humahuaca  vaUqr,  942  m. 
fiomBaenoaAimbymiL  Itwasfooadedinrsgjandbaossft. 
above  sea-leveL  It  bat  a  mild,  temperate  climate  and  [nctnr> 
esqas  natural  surroundings,  and  b  situated  on  the  otS  route 
between  Bolivia  and  TUcuman,  but  its  growth  has  been  slow. 

ium.  JOnn  BBII  (1811-1869),  Entfiihjieologiit,  W8B 
bom  at  Summer  HUl,  itear  Bbminghsm,  on  the  toth  of  October 
t8it.  Ho  took  hb  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1836.  He  began 
tbe  study  of  geology  under  Sedgwick,  and  in  1839  was  appointed 
getdogical  surveyor  of  Newfoundland.  He  returned  to  England 
at  the  end  of  1S40,  and  in  1842  sailed  as  naturalist  on  board 
H.M.S. "  Fly,"  deqiatched  to  survey  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  east  coast  trf  Australia.  Jtikea  landed  in  England  again 
hi  June  1846,  and  in  August  received  as  appc^tment  on  the 
geologica]  survey  of  Great  Britain.  The  district  to  whidi  he  was 
first  sent  was  North  Walea.  la  1847  he  commenced  the  aomy 
of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field  and.  continued  thb  work 
during  suooessive  years  afterthe  close  of  field-work  In  Wales.  The 
results  were  published  in  hb  Gtotogy  of  ik€  SotiA  St^ffofdsktf4 
CtatJttU  (1853;  sad  ed.  1859),  a  wort:  remarkable  for  iu  accn- 
raqr  and  pUhMaphic  tieatmeoL  In  1850  he  accqited  tbe  poit 
of  local  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  IidaiML  The  ex- 
hausting nature  of  thb  work  dowly  but  surely  wore  out  even 
his  robiut  constitution  and  on  the  39th  of  Jidy  1869  he  died. 
For  many  yean  he  lecttired  as  professor  of  geology,  first  at  the 
Royal  DubUn  Society's  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  andafteiwaidt 
at  tbe  Royal  College  of  Science  in  DubUn.  He  was  an  admirable 
teacher,  and  hb  Aadra/'r  Manuat  was  tbe  favoured  textbook 
of  Britidi  students  lor  maigr  years.  During  hu  residence  in 
Ireland  be  wrote  an  artlde  "  On  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  some 
of  the  River-valleys  in  the  South  of  IreUud  "  fQuarttrly  fourn. 
Cat.  Sec.  1861),  and  in  this  now  classic  essay  he  first  clearly 
sketched  the  origin  and  development  of  rivers.  In  btcr  yean 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  rebtbns  between  tbe  Devooiaa 
system  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Jukes  wrote  many  papen  that  were  printed  in  the  London  and 
Dublia  tedogical  jouroals  and  other  periodicals.  He  edited,  and  in 
great  measure  wrote,  forty-two  memoiTS  ex|danatory  of  the  maps  of 
tbe  south,  east  and  west  cit  Irebnd,  and  pRpaied  a  eeolopcal  map  of 
Ireland  on  a  scale  of  8  m.  to  aa  inch.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
Baturtietu  ta  oad  abut  HtwfornndloMd  (a  vols.,  1843);  NafnUm  «/ 
Ik*  Smntyint  Voj^f  i^B.  M.  S.  "fly"  (3  vols.,  1847) ;  A  ShttdttSOm 
Pkjtkal  StmOmre  if  AiatnUa  (i^);  PopiUr  Pkyiiut  GetUfJ 
(1853):  Stmienft  Mantut  of  Gtaho  (»S7i  Md  ed.  1S63;  a  later 
editioa  was  rewsed  by  A.  GeiUe,  t^}i  the  artide  "  Geology  "  In 
the  fiwy.  Bril.  8tb  ed.  (1838)  and  Stkod  Mammol  ^  Gu)Ua\ti6x)< 
See  LtUtn,  Bft..  tf  J.  Bt*U  Juket.  tdiui,  wilk  OmmaUHiMtmorial 
NoUm.  by  Jtii  SiMltr  <C.  A.  Browne)  (1871),  to  irtkh  is  added  a 
chrooola^cal  list  of  Jukes's  wiitings. 

iUUU  (FLavnn  CLASum  Juuurat)  (331-363),  commonly 
caDed  JuiUN  m  AMRan,  Kenan  tmp^ov,  was  bom  to 
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CoartMrtinople  is  sst,*  the  m  e(  JnUna  CoiMtoatiiii  «ad  hb 
wife  BadUiu,  and  nephew  irf  COBtfutine  the  GkU.  Be  wis 
that  a  member  ol  tin  dynutr  under  whoee  uupkee  Chrittiinity 
became  tbe  cetablMhed  rdi^on  of  Ronie.  Tlie  name  Flaviua 
be  inherited  from  his  paternal  grandfather  Conatantfua  Chlc»iis; 
JaUanns  came  from  his  maternal  (tandfatber;  ClauditM  had 
beoi  autlmed  1^  Constantinc^  fuaOy  Ib  older  to  imrft.  n 
coDDczioa  with  Claudius  GoUikua. 

Jnliaa  loet  his  mother  not  many  months  after  be  was  bom. 
He  was  only  sU  wboi  hi)  imperial  undc  died;  snd  one  of  his 
earliest  memories  must  have  been  tbe  fearfol  mamacn  of  his 
father  and  kinsfolk,  in  tbe  Interest  and  more  or  k«  at  the  initi- 
lation  of  tbe  sons  of  CMHtantlne.  Only  Julian  and  his  dder 
haU-biDther  Galltts  wen  vaied,  GsOus  bdng  too  IB  and  Jnlisn  too 
younc  to  exdtc  tbe  fear  or  JusUfy  tbe  cruelty  of  tbe  murderers. 
Callus  was  baitfahed,  but  Julian  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Con- 
<tantiiiiQ>le,  where  he  was  ouefuUy  educated  under  tbe  super- 
viaioD  d  the  family  eunuch  Maidonins,  and  of  Eusebius,  bi^u^ 
of  tncomedia.  About  344  GaUns  waa  recalled,  and  tbe  two 
brotbeis  were  removed  to  Macellom,  a  remote  and  lonely  castle' 
In  Canwdoda.  Julian  was  trained  to  the  profeanon  of  the 
Christian  rdi^Mt;  but  be  became  eariy  attracted  to  the  old 
faith,  or  rather  to  tbe  idealiiyd  amalgam  of  paganism  and  philo- 
sophy which  was  current  among  his  teachers,  the  ibetnicians. 
Cut  oS  from  all  sympathy  with  t^  reigning  bdief  by  tbe  terrible 
fate  of  his  family,  and  with  no  proqiect  of  a  pubUc  career,  be 
turned  with  sH  tbe  esgemem  of  an  entfaualutfc  temperament  to 
the  literary  and  pbOosapUc  atudies  of  the  time.  The  old 
HeUeriic  world  bad  an  inesistible  attraction  for  Um.  Love  for 
Its  culture  was  in  Jnlian'k  odnd  faitimattfy  anadated  with 
loyalty  to  its  rdigim. 

In  tbe  meantime  tbe  coone  of  events  had  left  as  sole  antocrat- 
of  tbe  Roman  Empire  his  counn  Constantius,  who,  feeling  bima^ 
unequal  to  the  enonnous  task,  called  Jolian'a  brother  Callus  to 
a  share  of  power,  and  in  Uatch  351  appointed  him  Caesar.  At 
thesametime  Julian  was  permitted  to  return  to  Constsntinoidc, 
where  he  studied  grammar  under  Nicocica  and  rhetoric  under 
tbe  Cbiistian  sophist  Hecebotiua.  After  a  short  stay  in  tbe  capi- 
tal Julian  was  ordovd  to  remove  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  <rf  the  most  eminent  riietoridsns  o(  the 
time,  snd  became  confiimed  in  his  secret  devotion  to  tbe  pagsn 
faith.  He  [munbed  not  to  attend  the  lectures  of  libanlus,  but 
bouibt  snd  read  them.  But  bis  definite  conversion  to  paganism 
was  attributed  to  the  oeoplatoaist  Hazimus  of  Ephesus,  who  may 
have  visited  him  at  Nicomedia.  The  downfaB  of  GaUua  (354), 
who  had  been  appmnted  governor  of  the  East,  again  ctpoaed 
Julian  to  the  greatest  danger.  By  his  rash  and  beadrtrong 
conduct  Callus  had  incurred  the  eiunity  of  Constantius  and  the 
eunuchs,  bis  confidential  mimsteis,  and  was  put  to  death. 
Julian  fdl  under  a  like  sn^ndon,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate.  For  some  months  he  was  amfined  at  Milan  {Mediotanum) 
till  St  tbe  intercessi(»  of  the  emprea  Eusebia,  who  always  felt 
kindly  towards  bim,  pmnisaion  was  given  him  to  retire  to  a  small 
property  hi  Bithynia.  While  be  was  on  bis  way,  Coastantius 
recalled  him,  hat  allowed— <»  rather  ordered — him  to  take  up 
bis  residence  at  Athens.  Tbe  few  months  be  q>ent  there  0<dy- 
October  355}  were  probably  the  hanuest  of  bis  life, 
f  The  emperor  Constsntius  snd  Julian  were  now  the  sole  sur- 
viving male  members  of  tbe  family  of  Constsntine;  and,  as  tbe 
^npcTOr  agam  felt  himself  (q>pressed  by  the  cares  of  government, 
there  waa  no  alternative  but  to  call  Julian  to  his  sssbtance. 
At  tbe  instance  of  tbe  he  was  summoned  to  Milan, 

where  Constantius  bestowed  upon  him  the  band  of  bis  sister 
Helena,  together  with  tbe  title  of  Caessr  and  the  government  of 
Gaul. 

I  A  task  ta  extreme  difficulty  awaited  him  beyond  the  Alps. 
During  recent  troubles  the  Alamanni  and  other  German  tribes 
had  CTomed  the  Rhine;  they  bad  burned  many  flourishing  cities, 
}  >  For  tbe  date  of  Julian's  birth  see  Gibbon's  Dtdint  and  Fatt  {ed. 
Butyl,  ii.  347.  note  11.  Tbe  choice  NCms  to  lie  between  May  331 
and  May  S3».  If  the  fanner  be  adopted.  Julian  must  have  <fied 
in  the  tIAtrdriid.  OM  tbe  tUrty^teond, 
Ammlaaus  alarcdfimis,  nv.  3, 93). 


and  extended  tbdr  ravages  far  into  tbe  Interior  of  GauL  The 
internal  government  vt  the  province  bad  also  fallen  into  great 
conlusioiL  In  qnte  of  his  iite^erience,  Julian  quickly  brought 
afiairs  into  order.  He  oompl^y  overthrew  the  Alsmanni  in 
the  great  battle  of  Straaaburg  (August  357).  Tbt  Prankish 
tribes  which  had  settled  on  the  western  bank  of  tbe  lower  Rhine 
•were  reduced  to  snbmhsfasi.  LiGanlbetdMdIttliedtieiiAkfc 
had  been  Isid  waste,  le-esublnhed  tbe  adminiatntioB  OD  a  jMt 
snd  secure  footing,  and  as  far  aa  passible  lightened  the  taxes, 
which  wdgbed  so  heavily  on  the  poor  provincials.  Fatis  was 
tbe  usual  residence  of  JuUan  during  his  government  of  Caul, 
and  hb  name  hu  beoome  ins^aiaUly  aawdated  with  the  caily 
history  of  tbe  city. 

Julian's  reputation  was  now  estabfished.  Hewasgeoeralof  a 
victorious  army  enthusisstlcally  attached  to  him  and  governor 
of  a  province  which  he  had  saved  bom  run;  but  be  hnd  also 
beoamo  an  object  of  fcor  and  Jeakuqr  at  tbe  imperial  ceort. 
ConstADtiuB  accordia^y  resolved  to  weaken  Us  power.  A 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Persians  was  made  sn  excuse  f^  with- 
drawing some  of  the  best  legiooa  from  the  Gallic  army.  JaKan 
reoogniaed  the  covert  purpose  of  this,  yet  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
commaitds  of  the  emperor.  A  Hidden  movement  of  the  legiaiie 
thenadvia  dedded  otberwiie.  At  Paris,  on  the  night  of  the 
psrting  banquet,  they  forced  their  way  into  Julian's  tent,  and. 
proclaiming  him  emperor,  offered  him  the  alternative  either  of 
accqrting  tfaelofty  titleorof  an  instant  death.  Julian  scccfited 
tbe  empire,  and  sent  an  embassy  with  a  deferenttiU  messagf  to 
Constantius.  The  message  being  omtemptuously  disregarded, 
both  sides  prepared  for  a  decisive  strug^  After  a  mardt  of 
immwipUH  r^tldity  through  tbe  Black  Forest  snd  down  the 
Danube,  Julian  reached  Simium,  and  was  on  the  way  to  Cob- 
stantiaople,  when  he  received  news  of  the  death  of  Constantios. 
who  had  set  out  from  Syria  to  meet  Um.  at  Mspenaene 
in  Cnida  (Nov.  3, 361).  Without  further  trouble  Julian  found 
hinuelf  evetywhwe  a^nowledged  tbe  adt  ruler  of  the  Roman 
Eimpire;  it  b  evoi  asserted  that  Cotatantius  himself  on  hia 
death-bed  bad  designated  him  bb  socceaior.  Julian  entered 
Constantinople  on  the  nth  of  December  361. 

Julian  bad  abeady  made  a  public  avowal  of  pagaidMB,  of 
which  be  had  been  naeaetadheKntfmu  the  age  of  twenty.  It 
was  im  ordinary  funfesdon,  but  tbe  eximsaibn  of  a  atrosig  and 
even  enthusiastic  conviction;  the  rcsttxatiiHi  of  the  psgan  war- 
ship was  to  be  tbe  great  sim  and  controlling  priitdple  of  bb 
govenmient.  His  rdgn  was  too  short  to  show  what  precise 
form  tbe  psgsn  rerival  miiJtt  nltimatdy  have  taken,  how  far 
bb  fedinp ''><^  have  become  embittered  hy  bb  craflict  with  tbe 
Christian  faith,  whether  persecution,  videnoe  and  dvQ  war  might 
not  have  taken  the  place  of  the  mord  suask>n  which  was  the 
method  be  originally  sfiected.  He  issued  an  edict  of  nahraisal 
toleration;  but  in  many  req>eas  he  used  hb  imperial  Inftacwce 
unfairly  to  advancetbe  work  of  restoration.  Inorder  to  deprive 
tbe  Christians  of  the  advanu^  of  culture,  and  discredit  tboa 
as  an  ignorant  sect,  he  forbade  them  to  teach  Aetoric  Tbe 
symbob  of  pagaiusm  and  of  the  imperid  dignity  were  so  artfully 
interwoven  on  the  stsndards  of  the  legions  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  usual  homsge  to  the  empeior  without  seemiag  to  offer 
wnsUp  to  the  gods;  and,  when  tbe  sddien  came  forward  to 
recdve  the  customary  donadve,  they  were  required  to  throw  a 
handful  ot  incense  on  tbe  altar.  Without  directly  rtriuding 
Christians  from  the  high  offices  oS  state,  be  hdd  that  the  wor- 
fthippers  of  die  gods  ought  to  have  the  prderence.  In  short, 
tbouii^  there  was  no  direct  persecution,  he  exerted  much  mote 
then  a  mord  pressure  to  restore  tbe  power  and  prestige  of  the 
ddfdth. 

Having  spent  tbe  irinter  of  36r-36i  at  Constantinople,  Julias 
proceeded  to  Antioch  to  (vqwre  itx  hb  great  cxpedithm  againU 
Persia.  Hb  sUy  there  was  a  curious  episode  in  hb  life.  It  b 
doubtful  whether  bb  psgan  convictions  or  hb  ascetic  life,  after 
the  bshion  of  u  antique  pUka^iber,  gave  moat  offeace  lo  the 
sixalled  Cbristfans  of  tbe  dbsohite  dty.  They  som  pew 
heartily  tired  of  eacb  other,  and  Julian  took  iv  Us  winter  qBa»> 
ten  at  Tanui,  from  wUd  in  euly  quing  ^  marched  affitaM 
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Peru,  At  Uie  bead  of  *  ponrcrftil  and  wen-a{>po!nte(I  army  he 
advanced  through  Hesopolaniia  and  Assyria  at  far  as  Cteiiphoa, 
near  which  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  in  face  of  a  Persian  army 
which  be  defeated.  Misled  by  the  treacherous  advice  of  a 
Persian  nobleman,  he  desisted  from  the  siege,  and  set  out  to  seek 
the  main  army  of  the  enemy  under  Shapur  II.  (Q.t.).  After  a 
.long,  useless  march  he  was  farced  to  retreat,  and  found  himself 
enveloped  by  the  whole  Persian  army,  in  a  waterless  and  desolate 
country,  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  The  Romans  repulsed 
the  enemy  in  nuny  an  obstinate  battle,  but  on  the  a6tb  of  June 
363  Julian,  who  was  ever  in  the  front,  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  same  night  he  died  in  his  tent.  In  the  moat  authentic 
historian  of  his  reign,  Ammiahus  Marcellinus,  we  find  a  noble 
speech,  which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  his  afflicted  officers. 
Soon  after  his  death  the  rumour  q>iead  that  the  fatal  wound 
had  been  inflicted  by  a  Christian  in  the  Roman  army.  Tbc 
wellrknown  statement,  first  found  in  Theodoret  5th  century), 
that  Julian  threw  bb  blood  towards  heaven,  exclaiming, "  Thou 
bast  conquered,  O  Calileanl"  is  probably  a  development  of  the 
accountof  hisdeathinthepoemsofEphraemSynis. 

From  Julian's  unique  position  as  the  last  champbn  of  a 
dying  polytheism,  his  character  has  always  ezdted  interest. 
Authors  such  as  Gregoryof  Naaanzus  have  heaped  the  fiercest 
anathemas  upon  him;  but  a  jtist  and  sympfttbetic  criticism  finds 
many  noble  qualities  in  his  character,  fa  chOdbood  and  youth 
he  liad  learned  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  persecuting  force. 
The  only  sympathetic  friends  he  met  were  among  the  pagan 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers;  and  he  found  a  suitable  outlet 
for  hia  restless  and  inquiring  mind  only  in  the  studies  of  andent 
Greece.  In  tUs  way  he  was  attracted  to  the  old  paganism;  but 
it  was  a  paganism  idealized  by  the  philosophy  of  tbe  time. 

In  other  respects  Julian  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  the 
Antonines;  Tliough  brought  up  in  a  atudious  and  pedantic 
wlitude,  he  was  no  sooner  called  to  the  govenunent  of  Gaul  than 
be  displayed  all  the  energy,  the  hanUbood  and  the  practical 
sagadty  of  an  old  Roman.  In  temperance, self-control  andzeal 
for  the  public  good,  as  he  understood  it,  be  was  unsurpassed. 
To  these  Roman  qualities  he  added  tbe  culture,  literary  instincts 
and  speculative  curiosity  of  a  Greek..  One  of  the  most  remark* 
ab)e  features  of  bis  public  life  was  the  perfect  case  and  mastery 
with  which  he  associated  the  cares  of  war  and  statesman- 
ship with  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy. Yet  even  his  devotion  to  culture  was  not  free  from 
pedantiy  sad  dilettantism.  Mis  contemporaries  obeerved  in 
him  a  want  of  naturalnesa.  He  had  not  the  m<nil  health  or 
tbe  composed  and  reticent  manhood  of  a  Roman,  or  the  ^n- 
taneity  of  a  Greek.  He  was  never  at  rest;  In  the  rapid  torrent 
c^  his  converaatioa  lie  was  apt  to  run  himself  out  of  breath;  bis 
manner  was  Jerity  and  apssnodic.  He  riiowed  quite  a  defnen- 
tiai  regard  for  the  sophists  and  ibetotfcians  of  t|ie  time,  and 
advanced  them  to  high  officesof  slate;  thertiwas  real  cause  for 
fear  that  he  would  introduce  the  government  of  pedants  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Last  of  all,  bis  love  for  tbe  old  philosc^hy  was 
sadly  disfigured  by  his  devotion  to  tbeold  superstitions.  He  was 
greatly  ^ven  to  <U'rination;  he  was  noted  for  tbe  number  of  his 
sacrtficid  victims.  Wits  applied  to  him  tbe  joke  tli&t'  bad  been 
passed  on  Marcus  Aurelius: "  The  white  cattle  to  Marcus  Caesar, 
greeting.   If  you  conquer,  there  is  an  end  of  us." 

BtSLiocaapHV.— The  works  of  Julian,  of  which  then  are  complete 
editions  by  E.Spanheim  (Lcipxig,  1696)  and  F.  C.  Hertlein  (Teuoner 
series,  iSts-iSto),  consist  of  the  lollawinK:  (>)  Lettcrj,  of  which  more 
than  dgnty  have  been  preserved  under  his  name,  although  the 
genuinenew  of  Kveral  ha*  been  disputed.  For  his  views  on  religious 
toieratim  and  his  attitude  towards  Chnitians  and  lews  the  most 
Importaat  are  ij-a?.  Si,  53,  and  the  fragment  in  Hertlein,  i.  371, 
The  letter  of  Callus  to  Julun,  wamtnK  Dim  against  reverting  to 
bestbeoismj  is  probably  a  Christian  forgery.  Six  new  letters  were 
discovered  la  18S4  by  A.  Papadopulo*  Kerameus  in  a  monastery 
on  the  island  of  Chalets  near  Constantinople  (see  Rkeiniichei  Uuteian, 
aliL,  iMj).  Separate  edition  of  the  letters  by  L.  H.  Heyler  (1818) ; 
see  also  J.  Bidei  and  F.  Cumont,  "  Recherches  iur  la  tradition  MS. 
dea  lettiea  de  I'empereur  Julien  in  Mtmairei  eoaroniilt . . .  fnbiiii 
par  VAtaA.  royaU  4*  Bdpm*.  Ivii.  (1898)  and  F.  Cumont,  Sur 
Famikailkia  it  «Mtl|^  UUnt  dt  Jtitkn  (1889).  (a)  Onttant,  dght 
in  number— two  paa^yrics  on  Constantiusi  one  on  the  empress  Eua^ 
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tna,  two  tbeostqihical  declamations  on  King  Helios  and  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  two  essays  on  true  and  false  cynidsm,  and  a  coniolatory 
address  to  himsdf  on  tbe  departure  of  hit  friend  Salustiua  to  tbe  East. 

S)  Contorts  or  SympotiUm,  a  satirical  composition  after  the  manner 
Seneca's  ApocoUcyiOotis,  in'which  the  deified  Caesars  appear  in 
succession  at  a  banquet  given  in  Olympus,  to  be  censured  for  their 
vim  and  crimes  by  old  bilenus.  (^)  Miiopoftm  (the  brard-hater), 
wriiiL'i]  .11  h,  a  satire  on  the  licentiouiness of  its  inhabitants; 

w]ul<  IT  til.  .11  I  time  hit  own  person  and  manner  of  life  are  treated 
in  ^  »l.im  u  .il  :|Mrii.  It  alto  contains  a  charming  description  of 
LiKtn.i  li  Vin  ).  It  owes  its  name  to  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  his 
be.iiil  by  I  If  Annocheana.  who  were  in  the  habit  (rf  shaving.  (5)  Five 
epij^rams,  two  of  which  (.Anik.PaJ.,  is.  365.36B)  are  of  tome  interest. 
(6)  Kari  XpurriarO*  MdscTtM  Cknttian«s)  in  three  books,an  attack 
on  Cbristiaoity  written  during  the  Per«an  campaign,  is  lost. 
Theododus  II.  ordered  all  copfes  of  it  to  be  destroyed,  sind  our 
knowledge  of  its  contents  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  Cnttra 
JuUamm  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  written  sixty  years  later 
(see  JnHaiU  Iwrmm  toatn  Ckrittianot  mtat  supertvnt,  <d.  C.J, 
Neumann  1880).  En^iik  T^anjlatumi:  Select  works  tw  J.  Dua- 
combe  fi78s)  containing  all  excrat  the  first  seven  ontUons  (viu. 
and  the  fable  from  viL  are  induded]:  the  theosophical  addresses 
to  King  Helias  and  tbe  Mother  of  the  Gods  by  Thomas  Taylor 
(1793}  and  C  VI.  King  in  Bohn's  Ctatrical  Library  (1888)  1  the  public 
letters,  by  E.  J.  Chinnock  (1901). 

AoTHoniTiBS.— t.  Aneunl:  (a)  Psgan  writen.  Of  these  the 
igiost  trustworthy  and  impartial  is  the  historian  Anunianus  Mar- 
«llinus  (xv.  8-sxv.),  a  contemporury  and  in  part  an  eye-witness  of 
the  events  he  describes  (other  historians  are  Zosimus  and  tropins) : 
the  sophist  Libanius,  who  in  speaking  of  his  imperial  Irieod 
shows  bimself  creditably  free  from  exaggeration  and  servility: 
Eunapius  (in  his  lives  of  Maximua,  Oribatius,  the  physician  and 
friend  of  Julian,  and  Prohaeienus)  and  Chiudius  Mamertinus,  the 
panegyrist,  are  less  trustworthy,  lb)  Christian  writers.  Grecofy 
of  Nadanius,  the  author  of  two  violent  invectives  against  Jufkan; 
Rufinus;  Socrates;  Soxomen;  Theodoret;  Philostorgius;  the  poem* 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  written  in  363;  Zonaras;  Ccdreous;  ana  later 
Byxantine  chranographeis.  The  impression  which  Julian  produced 
on  the  Christians  of  the  East  is  reflected  in  two  Syriac  romances 
published  by  J.  G.  E.  HofCmann,  JtdiaiKS  der  Abtrinnite  (i&So; 
see  also  Th.  Nttldeke  in  ZeiUeknJt  dtr  detOicktn  morttMnditcien 
Gaaiichafl  I1874I.  xxviii.  363). 

a.  Uodem.  For  work*  before  1878  see  R.  Engdmann,  Scriptorts 
Gratci  (8th  cd^  bv  E.  Preuss,  1880).  Of  later  works  the  most 
important  are  G.  H.  Rendall,  TTie  Emptror  Julian,  Paganism  dad 
ChristianUy  (1879};  Alice  Gardner,  JiUian,  Pkitoto^ur  and  Emptror 
(■805) ;  G.  Negri.  JftUian  Ike  ApoilaU  (Ei«.  trans.,  1905) ;  E.  MoUer, 
Kauer  Flatius  Oaudius  Julianus  (1901):  P.  Allatd,  Jtif««n  roputol 


worth  in  Smith's  DieUonory  oj  CkriiHan  Biogra^y  and  A.  Hamack 
in  Meiaog-Mauck's  RtaUncyklop^ie  fir  proUslanliHhtTlttel^it 
tx.  (1901)  are  valuable,  the  last  especially  for  the  hMiogay^  ^ 

JOUCH  (Fr.  /nllin),  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Piusdsn 
Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roer,  16  m.  N.  £.  of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle.  P<^.  (1900),  5459.  It  contains  an  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  for 
non-commissfc>ned  officers,  which  occupies  the  former  ducal 
palace,  and  a  museum  of  local  antiquities.  Its  manufactures 
indude  sugar,  leather  and  paper.  JtUich  (formerly  also  GOlch, 
Guliche)  the  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  that  name,  is  the 
Juliacumof  the  jinionint  liinerarium;  some  have  attributed  its 
origin  to  Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a  fortress  in  the  t7th  cen* 
tnry,  and  was  captured  by  tbe  archduke  Leopold  in  i6og,  by 
the  Dutch  under  Mauriceof  Orange  in  1610,  and  by  tbe  Spanianb 
in  1633.  In  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  hdd  it  until 
the  peac6  of  Paris  in  1614.  Till  i860,  when  its  works  wnc 
demoliahed,  Jfilich  ranked  as  a  fortress  of  the  second  class. 

JOltch,  or  Juuxas,  Dochy  of.  In  the  9th  century  a  eerUin 
Hatfried  was  count  of  JUlich  (pagus  JuUacensis),  and  towards 
the  end  of  tbe  ttth  century  one  Gerhard  hdd  this  dignity. 
This  Gerhard  founded  a  family  of  hereditary  counts,  who  hdd 
JUlich  as  immediate  vassak  of  the  emperor,  and  in  1356  the 
county  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  The  older  and 
rdgning  branch  of  the  family  died  in  1423,  when  JUlich  passed 
to  AdoTph,  duke  of  Berg  (d.  1437),  who  belonged  to  a  younger 
branch,  and  who  bad  obtained  Berg  by  virtue  of  the  nariiass 
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5  SO 

«f  ooeof  Uiancatoii.  Keuly  « ontwy  iMer  Huy  (d.  isu) 
the  betm  <rf  tbcK  two  ditchio,  murled  J<dm,  the  bat  oE  the 
duchy  of  Qeva,  and  in  1511  the  three  dudiiea,  JQlich,  Beig  and 
Clcves,  together  with  the  counties  of  R&vcnsberg  tad  La  Biarck, 
were  united  under  John's  sway.  John  died  in  1539  and  was 
succeeded  1^  his  son  William  who  reigned  until  1593. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  the  duchies  became  very 
prominent  in  European  politics.  The  reigning  duke,  John 
William,  wat  childless  and  insane,  «od  several  princes  were  only 
waiting  for  his  demise  in  order-  to  seiic  his  lands.  The  most 
[nominent  of  these  princes  were  two  Pfotestant  princes,  niiUp 
Douis,  count  palatine  of  Neuburg,  who  was  manied  to  the  duke's 
sister  Anna,  and  John  Sipsmund,  dector  of  Biudenburg, 
wliose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  another  sister.  Two  other 
sisters  were  married  to  princes  of  minor  importance^  Moreover, 
by  virtue  of  an  Imperial  promise  made  in  1485  and  renewed  in 
1495,  the  elector  of  Saxony  claimed  the  duchies  of  JUlich  and 
Berg,  while  the  proximity  of  the  coveted  lands  to  the  Netheriands 
made  their  fate  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  Dutdi.  When 
it  b  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  was  n  great  deal  of 
tension  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  who 
were  (airly  evenly  matched  in  the  duchies,  and  that  the  rivalry 
between  France  and  the  Empire  wai  very  keoi,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  aituatioa  lacked  no  element  of  discord.  In  March  1609 
Duke  John  William  died.  -  Having  assured  themselves  of  the 
support  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  of  the  Evangdical  Union, 
Brandenburg  and  Neuburg  at  once  occupied  the  duchies.  To 
counter  this  stroke  arid  to  support  the  Saxon  claim,  the  emperor 
Rudolph  II.  (vdered  some  imperialist  and  SpanUi  troops  to 
seize  the  disputed  lands,  and  it  was  probably  only  the  murder 
of  Henry  IV.  in  Hay  1610  and  the  death  of  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  IV.,  in  the 
following  September,  which  prevented,  or  rather  delayed,  a 
great  European  war.  About  this  time  the  emperor  adjudged 
the  diudiies  to  Saxony,  while  the  Dutch  captured  the  fortress  of 
jQlich;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  victory-  remained  with 
the  "  possessing  princes,"  as  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg  were 
called,  who  continued  to  occupy  and  to  administer  the  lands. 
These  two  princes  had  made  a  compact  at  Dortmund  in  1609 
to  act  together  in  defence  of  their  rights,  but  proposals  for  a  mar- 
riage alliance  between  the  two  houses  broke  down  and  differences 
soon  arose  between  them.-  The  next  important  step  was  the 
timely  convecuon  of  the  count  palatine's  heir,  Wolfgang  William 
of  Neuburg,  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  his  maniage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  powerful  Roman  Catholic  prince,  Duke  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  The  ruptuse  between  the  possesting  princes 
was  now  complete.  Each  invited  foreign  aid.  Dutch  troops 
majched  to  asust  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Spanish  ones 
came  to  aid  the  count  palatine,  but  through  the  intervention 
of  England  and  France  peace  was  made  and  the.treaty  of  Xanten 
was  signed  in  November  1614.  By  this  arrangement  Branden- 
burg obtained  JtUich  and  Berg,  the  rest  of  the  lands  falling 
to  the  count  palatine.  In  1666  the  great  elector,  Frederick 
William  of  Brandenburg,  made  with  William,  count  palatine  of 
Neuburg,  a  treaty  of  mutual  succession  to  the  duchies,  providing 
that  in  case  the  mate  line  of  nther  house  became  extinct  the 
other  should  inherit  its  lands. 

The  succession  to  the  duchy  of  JtUich  was  again  a- matter  of 
interest  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  iStb  century.  The  family  of 
the  counts  palatine  of  Neuburg  ilras  threatened  with  extinction 
and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  promised  the  succession  to  Jtllich 
to  the  Prussian  king,,  Frederick  William  I.,  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  A  little  later,  however, 
he  pRHniwd  the  same  duclqr  to  the  oonnt  pdatftie  of  Sulibadi, 
a  kinsman  of  the  coast  pahtlM  of  Neubtirg.  Then  Frederick 
the  Great,  having  secured  Sile^  abandoned  his  claim  to  JOlich, 
which  thus  passed  to  SuUbach  when,  in  174a,  the  family  of 
Neuburg  Iwcame  extlncL  From  Snlzbach  the  dudqr  came  to  the 
electors  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and,  when  thia  funDy  dkd  out  In 
I799>  to  the  elector  of  Bavark,  the  head  of  the  other  ImuKli  of 
the  house  of  Wittelsbadi.  In  1801  JOlich  was  eeited  tqr  France, 
and  by  tiic  settlement  .of  i8rs  It  came  Into  the  hands  of  Pnusli. 


Its  area  was  just  over  1600  sq.  in.  and  its  pt^wlatfam  nboot 
400,000. 

See  Kuhl,  GeteUeiU  itr  SladI  Jilich;  M.  Ritter,  Saeluat  and  i» 
JOiektr  ErbfolitslrtU  (1873),  and  Der  Jolicktr  Erbfolttkneg.  i6iomK4 
till  (1877):  A.  MQller,  Der  Jaliek-KltPuOt  ErbfUjidFat  im  Ukri 
1614  (IQOO)  and  H.  H.  Kodi,  Dit  S^prmalipm  im  utrmfum  Jilitk 
t883-i888). 

JDUEM.  STAIIULAS  (i79T^i873)>  French  orientalist,  was 
bom  at  Orleans,  probably  on  the  13th  of  April  1797.  Stanislas 
Julien,  a  mechanic  of  Orieans,  had  two  sons,  NoEl,  bom  on  the 
Uth^  April  1797,  and  Stanislas,  bom  on  the  30th  of  September 
1799.  It  ^>pears  that  the  younger  ion  died  in  America,  and 
that  NoA  thea  adopted  hb  brother's  name.  He  studied  classics 
at  the  oolUge  de  France,  and  in  18*1  was  appt^tcd  aswstaat 
professor  of  GredL.  In  tlw  same  year  be  puUisbed  an  edition  of 
the  'EXbip  dprorf  of  Coluthus,  with  venioiis  in  Frencb.Latin, 
En^ish,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  He  attended  the  kctuics 
of  Abel  R£musat  on  ChiiMsc,  and  his  progress  was  as  r^»d  as  it 
had  been  in  other  languages.  From  the  first,  as  if  by  intuition, 
hemasteredthegeniusof  thelanguage;  and  ini834  he  published 
a  Latin  translatkm  of  a  part  of  the  works  of  Mendus  (Mang-tse), 
one  of  the  nine  i-l*  1  books  of  the  Chinese.  Soon  afterwards 
he  translated  the  modem  GredL  odes  of  RaWos  under  the  title 
of  Li  Lyn  palrietiqua  ie  la  Criet.  But  such  works  were  Mt 
profitable  in  a  commercial  sense,  and,  bdng  without  any  paui- 
mony,  Julien  was  glad  to  accept  the  assistance  of  Sir  William 
Dninunond  and  others,  until  in  1827  he  was  appointed  sub- 
librarian to  the  French  institute.  In  1831  he  succeeded  R<musat 
as  professor  of  Chioeae  at  the  coll^  de  France.  la  i8j3  be  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  in  tbe  [daoe 
of  tbe  orientalist,  Antoine  Jean  Saint-Martin.  For  some  years 
his  studies  had  been  directed  towards  tbe  dramatic  and  lighter 
literature  of  the  Chinese,  and  in  rapid  succesuon  he  now  brought 
out  translations  of  the  Hoei-ian-kHL'HuMre  du  arete  de  erak), 
a  drams  in  which  occurs  a  scene  curiously  analogous  to  the  jud^ 
nient  of  Solomon;  the  Pik  tkay  Uing  ki;  tad  tbt  Tcka»-cki  kom 
etd,  upon  which  Voltaire  had  founded  his  Orpkelin  de  la  Chine 
(i75S)-  With  the  versatility  which  belonged  to  his  genius,  be 
next  turned,  a^Mrently  without  difficulty,  to  the  very  different 
style  common  to  Taoist  writings,  and  translated  in  1835  Le  Lhre 
dee  rtcompetuet  et  die  peines  of  Lao-tsze.  About  this  lime  tbe 
cultivation  silkworms  was  bc^nning  to  attract  attention  in 
France,  and  by  order  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  JuUen  com> 
l^ed,  hi  1837,  a  Rituml  da  principaux  IraiUt  fkinois  swr  U 
adive  dee  mMert,  et  PiducatioH  dee  teri-i-soie,  which  was 
speedily  translated  into  Englisb,  German,  Italian  and  Russian. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  his  method  of  studying 
Chinese  than  his  habit  of  collecting  eveiy  peculiarity  of  idiom 
and  expression  which  he  met  with  in  his  reading;  and,  in  orda 
that  odiers  might  reap  the  benefit  of  his  experiences,  he  puUiibed 
in  1S41  Disaueicns  tnmmaticates  etw  certaines  ri^fa  de  puifym 
qui,  e»ddHou,j<meulle  mime  rS€^  Us  it^fiexiant  dans  let  amtres 
lanpies,  which  he  followed  in  1841  by  Extrcitet  prati^met 
d'anaiyie,  de  tyniaxe,  et  de  iexigrapkie  dunoite.  Meanwhile  i> 
1839,  he  bad  been  appointed  jmnt  keeper  of  tbe  BibIiotbii)ne 
royale,  with  the  c^iedsl  sopetintendeocc  of  the  Chinese  books, 
and  shortly  afterwards  be  was  made  admlnlstiatorof  the  celUge 
de  France. 

Tbe  faciiity  with  which  he  hadleameo  Chinese,  and  tbe  sncceK 
which  his  profidency  commanded,  naturally  indlned  less  pfied 
scholars  to  resent  the  impatience  with  which  he  regarded  their 
mistakes,  and  at  diSerent  times  bitter  contro  verges  arose  between 
Julien  and  his  fellow  unologues  on  the  one  subject  which  they 
bad  in  oonuboa.  In  184J  appeared  from  his  busy  pen  a  trans- 
Utimi  of  the  Tm  It  King,  the  celebrated  work  in  which  Lao^sn 
attempted  to  eiplain  his  idea  of  the  relation  existing  between 
the  universe  and  something  which  he  called  7*00,  and  00  which 
the  rdigion  of  Taoism  is  baaed.  From  Taoism  to  Buddhisoi 
was  >  natural  transition,  and  tboat  this  lime  JttBn  tamed  Us 
attention  to  the  Buddhist  Bterature  of  China,  and  more  eq>cdal|j 
to  tbe  tmveb  of  Buddhist  frflgrima  to  India.  In  order  that  he 
ml^t  better  understand  tin  retereaca  to  Inditn  institntioai^ 
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uid  the  tniucriptfoni  b  Clilnese  of  Suiskrit  words  and  proper 
names,  he  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  in  1855  brought  out 
his  Voyatft  du  ptitrin  Hiaiun^iMg,  which  is  regarded  by  some 
critics  as  his  most  valuable  work.  Six  years  later  he  published 
£ct  Ataddmu,  conUt  et  apologues  Ittdimt  Awmmu  jujqu'i'a 
Jo»r,suhisdtpoenaadomoKidIa  Mnoises.  Fwthe  benefit  of 
future  students  he  disdosed  bis  system  of  deciphering  Sanskrit 
words  occurring  in  Chinese  books  in  his  MUkoie  pour  dtcMiffrer  et 
Iranscrireks  noms  sanscrUs  qui ttreiuoHtrenl Jans UtHwescMimois 
(1861).  This  work,  which  contains  much  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, falii  ahott  of  the  value  which  its  author  was  accustomed 
to  attach  to  It.  It  had  escaped  his  observation  that,  ^nce  the 
translations  of  Sanskrit  works  into  Chinese  were  undertaken  In 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  same  Sanskrit  words  were  of 
necessity  dlfTerently  represented  in  Cliinese  characters  in  accor- 
dance with  the  dialectical  variations.  Ho  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
therefore  possibly  be  laid  down  for  the  decipherment  of  Chinese 
transcriptioDS  of  San^irit  words,  and  the  effect  of  this  impossi- 
bility was  fdt  though  not  recognised  by  Julien,  who  tn  order  to 
nuJce  good  his  rule  was  occasionally  obliged  to  suppose  that 
wrong  chatacteis  had  hy  mistake  been  introduced  into  the  texts. 
Bis  Indian  studies  led  to  a  controversy  with  Joseph  Toussatnt 
Keinaud,  which  was  certainly  not  free  from  the  gall  of  bitterness. 
Among  the  many  subjects  to  which  he  turned  hts  attention  were 
the  native  industries  of  China,  and  his  woA.  on  the  Hittoire  et 
fabrUatim  de  la  porcdaine  ckitwist  isWuly  to  remain  a  standard 
work  on  the' subject.  In  another  volume  he  also  published 
an  account  oT  the  Itiduslriet  oHciennes  a  modernes  de  Pempire 
ekinoU  (i86g),  translated  from  native  authorities.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  more  serious  undertaking  he  translated  the  San  Item 
King  (Le  Litre  du  Irois  mots) ;  TksUn  tseu  ven  (Le  Lhre  de  mUle 
mots) ;  Lej  Deux  cousiues;  Soutdles  dnitaists;  the  Ping  ckan  ling 
yen  lies  Deuxjeunetfilks  Idtries);  and  the  Dialog/n  Cinesi,  Ji- 
Uk'mgVeott^tothlua.  HIslast  weak  of  importance  was-Syaitaxt 
tunmile  de  la  langtu  ektnoiu  (Mtg),  in  which  be  gave  the  result 
of  his  study  of  the  language,  and  collected  a  vast  array  of  facts 
and  of  idiomatic  expressions.  A  more  scientific  arrangement 
and  treatment  of  his  subject  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
of  this  work,  whkh.  however,  contains  a  mine  of  material  which 
amply  repays  ezploratimi.  One  great  secret  by  whiA  JuUes 
acquired  his  grasp  of  Chinese,  was,  as  we  have  said,  his  methodical 
collection  of  phrases  and  idiomatic  cxpresuons.  Whenever  in 
the  coune  of  hte  reading  be  met  with  a  new  phrase  or  ezi»essk>n, 
he  entered  it  on  a  card  which  took  Its  place  in  Kgular  order  in 
a  long  series  of  boxes.  At  hn  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
i4lh  of  February  1873,  he  left,  it  is  said,  150,000  of  such  cards, 
about  the  fate  of  which,  however,  little  seems  to  be  known.  In 
politics  Julien  was  imperialist,  and  in  1863  he  was  made  a  com- 
inandcr  of  the  le^ra  of  honour  in  lecognltlon  of  the  services  be 
bad  rendered  to  Uteratuie  during  the  second  em^e. 

See  notice  and  bibtiogmpby  hy  WaUon,  Jfte.  de  FAead.  des 
2mxf.  (iS«4},  xxiL  409^458.  (R.  K.  DO 

JVUUS,  the  name  of  three  popea. 

Juuus  L,  pope  from  337  to  351,  was  doaen  as  successor  of 
Marcus  after  the  Ronuui  see  had  been  vacant  tour  months. .  He 
is  chiefly  known  by  the  part  which  he  took  In  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. AftA  the  Eusebians  had,  at  a  synod  hdd  In  Antiocb, 
renewed  their  deposition  of  Athanasius  they  resolved  to  send 
delegates  to  Constans,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  also  to  Julius, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  they  bad  proceeded.  The 
latter,  after  expressing  an  o[rinion  favourable  to  Athanasius, 
adroitly  invited  both  parties' to  lay  the  case  before  a  synod  to  lie 
presided  over  by  taimself.  This  proposal,  however,  the  Eastern 
bishops  declined  to  accept.  On  his  second  banishment  from 
Alexandria,  Athanasius  came  to  Rome,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
regular  bishop  by  the  synod  held  in  340-  It  was  through  the 
influence  of  Julius  that,  at  a  later  date,  the  council  of  Sardica  in 
lUyria  was  held,  which  wax  at  tended  only  by  seventy-six  Eastern 
bidiops,  who  speedily  withdrew  to  Philippopolis  and  deposed 
Julius,  along  with  Athanasius  and  others.  The  Western  bishops 
who  remained  confirmed  the  previous  dedaions  of  the  Roman 
tgaoA;  and  hj  its  jtd,  4lh  owl  5th  decrees  relating  to  the  rights 
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of  revision,  the  eoundl  of  Sardica  endeavoured  to  settle  the 
procedure  of  ecclesiastical  appeals.  JuUna  00  bia  death  in  April 
3S>       succeeded  by  Liberios.  (L.  D.*) 

Juuus  IL  (Giuliano  della  Rovere),  pope  from  the  ist  <rf 
November  1503  to  the  iist  of  February  1513,  wasbora  at  Savona 
in  1443.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  a  commercial  career,  but 
later  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  subsequently  Sixtus  IV.,  to  be  edu- 
cated among  the  Franciscans,  although  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  joined  that  order.  He  was  louled  with  favours  during 
his  uncle's  pontificate,  being  made  bisb<^  of  Carpentras,  bishop 
of  Bologna,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  archbishop  of  Avignon,  cardinal- 
priest  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  and  of  Stl  Dodld  Apostoil,  and  car- 
dlnal-bish(q>  of  Sabina,  of  FrascatI,  and  finally  of  Ostia  and 
VelletrL  la  1480  he  was  made  legate  to  France,  mainly  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  Burgundian  inheritance,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  such  ability  during  bis  two  yean'  stay  that  he  acquired 
an  influence  in  the  college  of  farHinwlf  which  became  paramount 
during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII.  A  rivalry,  however, 
growing  up  between  him  and  Roderigo  Borgia,  he  took  refuge 
at  Ostia  after  the  tatter's  election  as  Alexander  VI.,  and  In  r494 
went  to  France,  where  he  incited  Charles  VHI.  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  He  accompanied  the  young  king  on  his 
campaign,  and  sou^t  to  convoke  a  council  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  pope  with  a  view  to  bis  depositi«i,  but  was 
defeated  fat  this  through  Alexander's  machinations.  During  the 
remainder  of  that  pontificate  Delia  Rovere  remained  In  France, 
nominally  In  support  of  the  pope,  for  whom  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  1498  with  Louis  XII.,  but  In  reality  bitteriy  hostile 
to  him.  On  the  death  of  Aleaiider  (ijoj)  he  returned  to  Italy 
and  supported  the  dectioo  of  Rns  III.,  who  was  then  suffering 
from  an  incurable  malady,  of  which  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Delia  Rovere  then  won  the  support  of  Cesare  Borgia  and  was 
unanimously  elected  pope.  Julius  n.  from  the  beginning 
repudiated  the  qrstem  of  nepotfan  wfakb  bad  Souiidied  under 
Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VL,  and  set  himself 
with  courage  and  determination  to  restore,  consolidate  and 
extend  the  temporal  possessioDS  of  the  Church.  By  dexterous 
diploma^  he  first  succeeded  (1504)  In  rendering  It  Impossible 
for  Cesare  Bor^  to  mnain  lo  Italy.  He  then  padfied  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  conntry  by  reameOIng  the  powerful  houses 
of  Orsini  and  Colonna  and  hy  winning  the  other  nobles  to  his  own 
cause.  In  1504  he  arbitrated  on  the  differences  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  condudcd  an  alliance  with  them  in  order  to 
oust  the  Venetians  bom  Faena,  Rimini  and  other  towns  which 
they  occupied.  The  alliance  at  firu  resulted  only  in  compdb'ng 
the  surrender  of  a  few  unimportant  fortresses  In  the  Romagna; 
but  Julius  freed  Perugia  and  Bologna  in  the  brilliant  campaign 
of  ijo6.  In  1508  be  conduded  against  Venice  the  famous 
league  of  Csmlwty  with  the  Anpenr  Mixfmillan,  Louis  XII. 
of  F^ce  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  In  the  following  year 
placed  the  dty  of  Venice  under  an  interdict.  By  the  single 
battle  of  Agnadello  the  Italian  dominion  of  Venice  was  practi- 
cally lost;  but  OS  the  allies  were  not  satisfied  with  moely  effect- 
ing his  purposes,  the  pope  entered  bito  a  comUnatloa  with  the 
Venetians  against  those  who  immediatdy  before  bad  been 
engaged  in  his  behalf.  He  absolved  the  Venetians  in  the  beginning 
of  1510,  and  shortly  afterwards  placed  the  ban  on  France.  At 
a  synod  convened  by  Louis  XIL  at  Tours  in  Sq>tember,  the 
French  bishops  announced  thdr  withdrawal  from  the  papal 
obedience  and  resolved,  with  Marimillan's  co-operation,  to  seek 
the  deposition  of  Julius.  In  November  ijii  a  eoundl  actually 
met  at  Pisa  for  this  object,  but  its  efforts  were  fruitless.  Julius 
forthwith  formed  the  Holy  league  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and 
with  Venice  against  France,  in  which  both  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
emperor  ultimately  joined.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
in  isra  and  papal  authority  was  once  more  securely  established  in 
thcstatesimmediatclyaroundRome.  Julius  iiad  already  issued, 
on  :he  i8th  of  July  1511,  the  summons  for  a  general  council  to 
deal  with  France,  with  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  with  a  war 
against  the  Turks.  This  council,  which  is  kQown  as  the  Fifth 
I^tenn,  assembled  on  the  3rd  of  May  rsta,  condemned  the 
cdebtatcd  prsgmatic  saaction  of  the  Fieech  church,  and  was 
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mEI]  in  MSsioQ  when  JiiliiiS  died.  In  the  midst  of  hit  combats, 
Julius  never  neglected  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  Hb  bull  oC  the 
14th  of  Jsnuary  1503  agsinst  simooy  Id  papal  elections  was 
IB  cnictcd  by  the  L«tenn  council  (Fdniuiy  16,  1513).  He 
condemned  dudUng  by  boll  of  tbe  14th  of  FArnaiy  1509.  He 
effected  toatt  reforms  in  the  monastic  oiden;' urged  the  conver- 
uon  of  tbe  sectaries  in  Bohemia;  and  sent  mis^onarics  to  America, 
India,  Abyssinia  and  the  Conga  His  government  of  the  Papal 
States  was  euellent.  Julius  b  deserving  of  psrtktdar  honour 
lor  his  patronage  of  art  and  lltcnture.  He  did  much  to  im|»ove 
and  bMUlify  Rome;  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  St  ^er's 
(AihO  18,  isoti);  he  founded  the  Vatican  museum;  and  he  was 
a  f ifaod  and  patron  of  Bramaote,  Raphael  and  Michrtangrio. 
WUk  modaate  in  pwioiMd  e]qN9dituie,  Julius  leaorted  to 
objectioittble  raeaas  of  npienishing  the  papal  treasury,  which 
had  been  eihausted  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  of  providing  funds 
for  his  numerous  enterprises;  simony  and  traffic  in  indulgences 
were  increasiagly  prevalent.  Julius  was  undoubtedly  in  energy 
and  genius  one  of  the  greatest  popes  since  Innocent  IIL,  and 
ft  b  a  misfortune  of  the  Church  that  his  temporal  policy 
eclipsed  his  qiititual  office.  Though  iwt  dc9{»sing  the  Machia- 
vdUaa  arts  ot  statecraft  so  univcreally  practised  in  his  day,  he 
was  nevertheless  by  nature  plain-spoken  and  sincere,  and  in 
Us  bit  years  grew  violent  and  crabbed.  He  died  of  a  fever  on 
the  aist  at  February  1513,  and  was  sncceeded  by  Leo  X.' 

Sec  L.  Putor,  HUtory  cflk*  Popes,  vol.  vL.  trans,  by  P.  1.  Antrabns 
{1898^  MXrci^ton,  Autoryo/Mw/'a^acy,  vol.  V.  (1901)  :F.Cren>^ 
vius,  Koirnt  in  tht  Mia^  Apt,  vol.  viit.,  trani.  by  Mn  G.  W.  Hamilton 
<tooo-iooa) :  Hefele-Hcigcnrdtber,  CmummpieliickU,  vol  viii.,  and 
cd.ij.  tOMCtko,  RomttllarenaUMnc*  . . .  /iJej//.  (1S98),  trans,  into 
Eng&ifa  by  J.  Dennis  (New  York,  1903) ;  U.  Biwch,  Paptt  JtUiut  11. 

<^huimuiu  Kinkata»aUs  (1878);  A  I.  Dumesnil,  ifutmrf 
i»  JtJM  II.  (t»3):  J.  J.  I.  von  DMlinnr.  Btitrdu  mr  pdiL.  kireU.. 
m.  CtiUtv-emUeUt  ia  taki  UhleiiJakrkunderU.  vol.  lii.  (iSSa); 
A.  Schulte,  Du  Fuair  m  Rom  IJOS-ISI-  StuditM  tar  Gestk. 
dujNroUkJhtM  FinatuwaaujtntrZtU  (1904).  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

Julius  HI.  (Giovanni  Maria  dd  Monte),  pope  from  1530  to 
>555i  bom  on  the  toth  of  September  1487.  He  was  created 
canUnal  1^  Paul  III.  In  1536,  filled  several  important  legations, 
and  was  elected  pope  on  the  7th  of  February  1550,  despite  the 
^)poaitiwi  of  Charles  V.,  whose  enmity  he  had  incurred  as  pred- 
ttent  ol  the  couacO  of  TrenL  Love  of  ease  and  desire  for  peace 
moved  him,  however,  to  adopt  a  condliatoiy  attitude,  and  to 
yield  to  the  emperor's  desire  for  the  reassembling  ol  the  council 
(S^ttember  1551),  suspended  since  1549.  But  deeming  ChsHes's 
farther  demands  inconvenient,  he  soon  found  occasion  in  the 
renewal  irf  hostilities  to  su^nd  the  council  once  more  (April 
1553).  As  an  adherent  of  the  emperor  he  suffered  in  consequence 
of  imperial  reverses,  and  was  forced  to  confirm  Parma  to  Ottavio 
Famese,  the  a^  of  France  (rs5>}.  Weary  of  politics,  and 
obeying  a  natural  Inclination  to  pleasure,  Julius  then  virtually 
abdicated  the  management  of  affairs,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
enjoyment,  amusing  himself  with  the  adornment  of  his  villa,  near 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  often  so  far  forgetting  the  proprieties 
of  his  office  as  to  participate  in  entertainments  of  a  questionable 
character.  His  nepotism  was  of  a  less  ambitious  order  than  that 
of  Paul  III.;  but  he  provided  for  his  family  out  of  the  offices  and 
revenues  of  the  Church,  and  advanced  unworthy  favourites  to 
the  cardinalate.  What  progress  reform  made  during  his  pontifi- 
cate was  due  to  its  acquired  momentum,  rather  than  to  the  zeal 
of  the  pope.  Yet  under  Julius  steps  were  taken  to  abolish 
plurality  of  benefices  and  to  restore  monastic  discipline;  the 
Collegium  Gcrmanicuro,  for  the  conversion  of  Germans,  was 
established  in  Rome,  1553;  and  England  was  absolved  by  the 
cardinal-legate  Pole,  and  received  again  into  the  Roman  com- 
munion (1554).  Julius  died  on  the  sjidirf  March  1553,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Marcellus  II. 

See  Panvinio,  continuator  of  Platina.  De  Vtiit  Pontiff.  Rim.t 
Ciaconiut,  Vilat  el  ret  t*ttot  lummoram  Pontiff.  Rom.  (Rome,  1601- 
1603)  (both  contemporaries  of  Julius  III.);  Ranke,  Popti  (Eng. 
trans.,  Austin),  L  376  icq.:  v.  Kcumont,  Ctich.  der  Sutdt  Rom., 
ifi.  Z,  503  tea.;  Brosch,  Geuk  iet  Kmkenitaalei  (1880).  i  180  wq.; 
and  extended  bibUography  in  Heraog-Hauck.  KedtMevdopsdii.  r.*. 
"JulioallL'*  (t.  F.  C.J 
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JUUIBN.  LOmt  AKTOIKB  {i8r3-t86o},  musical  cottductor. 
was  bom  at  Sisteron,  Basses  Alpes,  France,  on  the  sjrd  <rf  April 
iSis,  and  studied  at  the  Paris  conservatoire.  Ifia  fottdncss 
f or  the  li^teat  foms  of  mudc  cost  him  Ms  podlion  In  the  sdiool, 
and  after  conducting  the  band  of  the  Jardln  Tnic  be  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Paris  to  escape  his  creditors,  arid  cante  to  Loodon, 
where  he  formed  a  good  orchestra  and  established  promenade 
concerts.  Subsequently  he  travelled  to  Scotland,  Irdand  and 
Amerlea  irfth  hb  orchotra.  For  many  years  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  world  of  popular  music  In  Entf  and,  and  hb  portly 
form  with  its  gorgeous  vraistcoats  occurs  very  often  in  the  eariy 
volumes  of  PmmcM,  He  brought  out  an  opera,  Pidro  U  Grande, 
at  Covent  Garden  (i8s>)  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  that  ndncd 
falm,  for  the  piece  was  a  oonqjiete  bilnitL  He  was  la  Anwricft 
untn  1854,  when  be  returned  to  London  lor  a  diort  tioK;  ulti- 
nuttdy  he  went  back  to  Paris,  where,  in  1859,  be  was  arrested 
for  debt  and  put  into  prison.  He  lost  his  reason  soon  aftcrmid^ 
and  died  on  the  14th  of  Mardi  186a 

JUUmnniRt  or  Jaumdui,  a  dty  of  BiitiA  India,  |^vii« 
its  name  to  a  district  and  a  divlnon  !n  the  Punjab.  The  dty 
u  160  m.  hy  rail  N.W.  of  DelhL  Pop.  (1901),  67,735.  It  b 
the  headquartm  of  a  brigade  in  the  3rd  divison  of  the  mrthem 
army.  There  ere  an  American  Pre^tcrian  mission,  a  gowem- 
tnent  normal  sdwol,  and  hi^  sduxds  supported  by  Hindu  bodies. 

The  DtsniCT  or  Joudhduk  ocomfes  the  lower  part  of  the 
tract  known  as  the  JuUundur  Doab,  between  the  rivers  Sntkj 
and  Beas,  except  that  it  is  separated  from  the  Beaa  by  the  state 
of  Kapurthola.  Area,  1431  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  917,387, 
showing  an  {naease  of  1%  in  the  decade;  the  average  desnily 
b  641  persons  per  square  mile,  being  the  highest  in  the  pmvlBcc. 
Cotton-weaving  and  sugar  manufacture  are  the  prindpal 
industries  for  ciport  trade,  and  ulL  goods  and  wheal  are  abo 
exported.  The  dbtrict  b  crossed  by  the  main  Kne  of  the 
Nwth-Weitcrn  tailwqr  from  Phillaur  towards  Amrflaar. 

The  JiiOundur  Doab  in  eariy  times  formed  the  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Katoch,  ruled  by  a  family  of  Rajputs  whose  descendants  stiD 
exist  in  the  petty  princes  of  the  Kangra  hills.  Under  Mahom- 
medan  rule  the  Doab  was  generally  attached  to  the  province 
of  Lahore,  la  vAich  it  b  Induded  i»  a  drear  or  govennrsUp  la 
the  great  revenue  survey  of  Akbar.  lU  governors  seem  to  hav« 
hdd  an  autonomous  position,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
tribute  into  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  Sikh  revival  extended 
to  JuUundur  at  an  eariy  period,  and  a  number  of  petty  chieftains 
made  themsdves  Indqwndent  thimq^oat  the  Doab..  In  1766 
the  town  of  JuUundur  leD  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikh  confederacy 
of  Fsis-ulU-puria,  then  presided  over  by  Khuahat  Singh.  Ha 
son  and  Succesnx  built  a  masonry  fort  in  the  town,  while  icvcral 
other  leaders  similariy  fortified  themsdves  in  the  sttbuiba. 
Meanwhile,  Ranjit  Siagb  was  ooncdldatlng  Us  power  In  the 
south,  and  in  1811  be  annrwd  the  Faia-ulla-purb  dondnfaiH. 
Thenceforth  JuUundur  became  the  capital  of  the  Laboie  penw 
■ions  in  the  Doab  until  the  British  anneiation  ai  the  close  «f 
the  first  Sikh  war  (1846). 

The  Division  or  Juu.vtn>ux  corajsisea  the  five  districts  at 
Kangra,  Hoshiarpur,  JuUundur,  Lutfldana  and  Feioaqwre;  all 
lying  along  the  river  Sutlcj.  Area,  19410  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901), 
4,306,661. 

See  JuUundnr  Dioria  CattUeer  (Lahore,  1908}. 

JULY,  the  seventh  month  in  the  (Thrislian  calendar,  ooodsting 
of  thirty-one  days.  It  was  originally  the  fifth  month  of  the  year, 
and  as  such  was  callel  by  the  Romans  QitinlUu.  The  later 
name  of  Julius  was  given  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar  (who  was 
bom  in  the  month);  it  came  into  use  in  the  year  of  fab  death. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  caUed  July  JtegmtMOlh,  "  hay-mMth,"  or 
Uatd-mtnath,  "mead-month,"  the  meadows  being  thai  in 
bloom.  Another  name  was  afttra  tfitt, "  the  Utter  mild  month," 
in  contradistinction  to  June,  which  was  named  "  the  former 
raUd  month."  Chief  dates  of  the  month:  3rd  July,  Dog  Days 
bei^;  1  stb  July,  St  Switbin;  3sth  July,  St  James. 

JUMALA.  the  supreme  god  of  the  andent  Finns  and  Lapps. 
Among  some  tribes  be  b  called  Num  or  Jlfffafambaertjc  m 
protector  a(  the  flo(^  Jumib  Indicatca  rather  fadhid  Ik— 
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ft  divine  being.  In  the  rones  Ukko,  the  pandfatber,  the  lender 
of  the  thunder,  lakes  the  place  of  JumaU. 

JUHlfeCES.  a  village  of  nonh-westcTo  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-ln((rieure,  17  m.  W.  o(  Rouen  by  road,  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  S«ne.  Pop.  (1Q06),  144- 
Jumi^ges  a  {amous  for  ihe  impoting  ruins  of  its  abbey,  one  of 
the  great  establish menis  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The  principal 
remains  are  tbose  of  the  abbey-church,  built  from  1040  to  1067; 
these  CMnprise  the  facade  with  two  towers,  the  walls  oi  the  nave, 
a  wall  and  sustaining  arch  of  the  great  central  tower  and  debris 
of  the  choir  (restored  in  the  ijth  century).  Among  the  minor 
relics,  preserved  in  a  small  museum  in  a  building  of  the  14th 
century,  are  the  stone  which  once  covered  the  grave  of  Agnes 
SoTcI,  and  two  recumlxnt  figures  of  the  tjth  century,  commonly 
known  as  the  £tienit,  and  representing,  according  to  one  legend, 
two  tons  of  Clovis  II.,  who,  as  a  punishment  for  revolt  against 
tbeir  father,  had  the  tendons  of  their  arms  and  legs  cut,  and  were 
set  adrift  in  a  boat  on  the  Seine.  Another  tradition  states  that 
the  statues  represent  Thassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Thcodo 
his  ton,  ^legated  to  Jumitges  by  Charlemagne.  The  church 
of  St  Pierre,  which  adjoins  the  south  side  f>f  the  ahbey-cburch, 
was  built  in  the  I4lh  century  as  a  continuation  of  a  previous 
church  of  the  time  ot  Charlemagne,  of  which  a  fragment  still 
survives.  Among  the  other  ruins,  those  of  the  chapier-houae 
(13th  century)  and  refectory  (iith  and  i5lh  centuries)  alio 
survive. 

Hw  abbey  of  Jumiiges  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  by  St  Phililxrt,  whose  name  is  still  to  be  read  on 
gold  and  silver  coins  obtained  from  the  site.  The  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  but  was  rebuilt  in  938  by  William 
lABgsword,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  continued  to  exist  till  1790. 
Ctuirks  VII.  often  resided  there  with  Agnes  Sorel,  who  had  a 
manor  at  Mesnil^ous-Jumiiges  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  died 
in  the  monastery  in  1450. 

JUBILLA,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murda, 
40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Muida  by  toad,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Arroyo  del  Jua,  a  left-bank  tributary  of  the  Segura.  Pop. 
(1900),  16,446.  Jumilla  occupies  part  <rf  a  narrow  valley, 
enclosed  fay  mountains.  An  ancient  citadel,  several  churches, 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  hospital  are  the  principal  buildings. 
Tbe  church  of  Santiago  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  paintings  and 
ficscoea,  some  of  which  have  been  attribnted,  thou^  on  doubtful 
authority,  to  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  othn  illustrious  artists. 
The  local  trade  is  chiefly  in  coane  doth,  esparto  bbilcs,  irine 
and  farm  produce. 

.  JUmiA,  or  jAHinu,  a  rivet  of  northern  In^  Rising  in 
the  Himalayas  in  Tehri  sUte,  about  5  m.  N.  of  the  Jannotri 
hot  qmnp,  in  jt"  3'  N.  and  7S*  30*  £.,  the  stream  first  flows 
S.  for  7  m.,  then  S.W.  for  ji  ra.,  and  afterwards  due  S.  for  26  m., 
receiving  several  small  tributaries  in  its  course.  It  afterwards 
turns  sharply  to  tbe  W.  for  14  m.,  when  it  is  Jcrfned  ^  the  large 
river  Tons  from  the  north.  The  Jumna  here  emerges  from  the 
Himalayas  into  the  valley  of  the  Dun,  and  flows  in  a  S.W. 
direction  for  21  m.,  dividing  the  Kiarda  Dun  on  the  W.  from  the 
Dehra  Dun  on  the  £.  It  (hen,  at  the  95th  mile  of  its  course, 
forces  its  way  throu^  tbe  Sf wslflc  hilli,  and  debouches  upon  the 
plains  of  India  at  Fysabad  in  Saharanpur  district.  By  this 
time  a  large  river,  it  gives  off,  near  Fyzabad,  the  eastern  and 
western  Jumna  canals.  From  Fyzabad  the  river  flows  for 
65  n.  in  a  S.5.W.  dircctiwi,  receiving  the  Maskarra  stream  from 
the  east.  Near  BidhauUt  fn  Huiaifamagar  diairkt,  it  turns 
doe  S.  for  80  m.  to  Delhi  dty,  thence  S.E.  for  aj  m.  to  near 
Dankaur,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Hindan  river  on  the  east. 
From  Dankaur  it  resumes  its  southerly  course  for  too  m.  to 
Mahaban  near  Muttra,  where  it  turns  £.  for  nearly  too  m., 
puaittg  tbe  towns  of  Agn,  Fcrocabad  and  Etawah,  receivitig 
on  iu  left  bank  the  Karwan-nadi,  and  on  its  right  the  Banganga 
(Utanghan).  From  Etawah  it  Bovn  140  m.  S.E.  to  Hamirpur, 
being  joined  by  the  Sengar  on  its  north  bank,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  great  river  Chambal  from  the  west,  and  by  the  Sind. 
nom  Hamirpur,  the  Jumna  flows  nearly  due  E.,  until  it  enters 
AOahabnd  tSstrict  and  panes  Allahabad  dty,  below  wUch  it 
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falls  into  the  Ganges  in  35*  is*  N.  and  St'  JS*  In  this  last 
pan  of  its  course  it  receives  tbe  watetsof  tfieBetwaand  tbe  Ken. 
Where  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  unite  is  the  pnyag,  or  place 
of  pilgrimage,  where  devout  Hiwhu  leiort  lo  thousanda  to  wash 
and  be  sanctified. 

The  Jumna,  after  issuing  from  the  hills,  hss  a  longer  course 
through  the  United  Provinces  ttion  the  Ganges,  but  is  not  io 
large  nor  so  important  a  river;  and  above  Agra  in  the  hot  season 
it  dwindles  to  a  small  stream.  Thu  is  no  doubt  partly  caused 
by  the  eastern  and  western  Jumna  caiuds,  of  which  the  former, 
constructed  in  1813-1830,  irrigates  300,000  acres  in  the  districts 
of  Saharanpur,  Muzalfamagar  and  Meerut,  in  the  United 
Provinces;  while  the  latter,  consisting  of  the  reopened  channels 
of  two  canals  dating  from  about  1350  and  161S  respectively, 
extends  through  the  districts  of  Umballa,  Kama!,  Hissar, 
Rohtak  and  Delhi,  and  the  native  states  of  Patiala  and  Jind 
in  the  Punjab,  irrigating  600,000  acres.  The  headworks  of  the 
two  canals  arc  utuated  near  the  point  where  the  river  issues 
from  tbe  SiwlEiks. 

Ttie  traffic  on  the  Junma  is  not  very  considerable;  in  its  upper 
portion  timber,  and  in  the  lower  stone,  grain  and  cotton  are 
tbe  chief  articles  of  conmierce,  carried  in  the  dumsy  barges 
which  navigate  its  stream.  Its  waters  are  dear  and  blue,  while 
those  at  the  Ganges  are  yeUow  and  muddy;  the  different^ 
between  the  streams  can  be  discerned  for  some  distance  below 
the  point  at  which  they  unite.  Its  banks  are  high  and  rogged, 
often  attaining  the  proportions  of  cU&s,  and  the  ravines  which 
run  into  it  are  deeper  and  larger  than  those  of  the  Ganges.  It 
traverses  the  extreme  edge  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  Hindustan, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  It  almost  touches  the  Bundel- 
khand  offshoots  of  the  ViprlbyS  range  of  mountains.  Its  [msngn 
IS  therefore  more  tortuous,  and  the  scenery  along  its  banks  more 
varied  and  pleasing,  than  is  the  case  with  the  Ganges. 

The  Jumna  at  its  source  near  Jamnotri  is  10,849  ft>  above  the 
sea-level;  at  Kotnur,  16  m.  lower,  it  is  only  5036  ft.;  so  that, 
between  these  two  i>laces,  it  falb  at  the  rate  of  314  ft.  in  a 
mile.  At  its  junaion  with  tbe  Tons  it  is  16S6  ft.  above  the 
sea;  at  its  junction  with  the  Asan,  1470  ft.;  and  at  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  tbe  Siw&Uk  lUDs  into  the  plains,  ri76  ft. 
The  catchment  area  of  the  river  u  ii8poo  sq.  m.;  its  flood 
discharge  at  Allahabad  Is  estimated  at  1,333,000  cub.  ft.  per 
second.  The  Jumna  is  crossed  by  railway  bridges  at  Delhi, 
Muttra,  Agra  and  Allahabad,  while  bridges  of  boats  are  stationed 
at  many  places. 

JUHPIN6,>  a  branch  of  athletics  which  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times  (see  Athlstic  Sfobts).  Leai^ng 
competitions  formed  a  part  ot  the  pentalUon,  or  quintuple  games, 
of  the  Olympian  feslii^,  and  Greek  chronicles  record  that  the 
athlete  Phayllus  jumped  a  distance  of  55  Olympian,  or  more 
than  30  English,  feet.  Such  a  leap  could  not  have  been  made 
without  weights  carried  in  tbe  hands  and  thrown  badcwards  at 
the  moment  of  springing.  These  were  In  fact  employed  by  Greek 
jumpers  and  were  called  kalllra.  They  were  masses  of  stone 
or  metal,  nearly  semicircular,  according  to  Pausanias,  and  the 
lingers  grasped  them  like  the  handles  of  a  shield.  Halteres 
were  also  used  for  general  exercise,  like  modem  dumb-bells.  The 
Olympian  jumi»ng  took  place  to  the  music  of  lutes. 

Jumping  has  always  been  popular  with  British  athletes,  and 
tradition  has  handed  down  the  record  of  certain  leaps  that  border 
on  the  ittctedibie.  Two  forms  of  jumping  are  included  in  modem 
athletic  contests,  the  running  Icmg  jump  and  the  running  high 
jump;  but  the  same  jumpa,  made  from  a  standing  position,  are 
also  common  forms  of  competition,  as  well  as  the  hop  step  and 
jump,  two  hops  and  jump,  two  jumps,  three  jumps,  five  jumps 
and  ten  jumps,  either  with  a  nin  or  from  a  standing  position. 
These  events  are  again  divided  into  two  catctoriea  by  tbe  use 
<rf  weights,  which  are  not  allowed  In  championship  coo  tests. 

'  Tbe  verb  "  to  jump  "  only  dates  from  the  bcdnnlag  of  the  16th 
century.  The  New  En^Uk  DtfUouary  takes  it  to  be  ot  ooomotopoetc 
origin  and  does  not  contider  a  connciuon  with  Dan.  CMMte.  IccL 
geppa,  Ac..  poMible.  Tbe  earlier  Engliih  word  is  "  leap  CO.Ei 
Ulaf9H,  M  run,  jump,  d.  G«r.  loii/itii). 
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In  the  lunning  long  jump  uything  over  i8  fL  ms  once 
considered  good,  while  Peter  O'Connoi's  wotld'i  recoid  (1901) 
is  n  h.  til  io-  The  jump  is  made,  &fter  a  short  fast  run  on  & 
cinder  path,  from  a  Joist  sunk  into  the  groimd  flu^  with  the 
path,  the  jumper  landing  in  a  pit  filled  with  loose  earth,  iu 
level  a  tew  incbn  below  that  of  the  path.  The  joist,  called  the 
"  takers,"  ii  painted  white,  and  all  Jull^»  are  measured  from 
its  edge  to  the  nearest  mark  made  by  any  part  of  the  junqter't 
person  in  landing. 

In  the  standing  long  jump,  wdl  s{»ked  shoes  should  be  worn, 
tor  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  pu^  ajpunst  the  ground,  and  a 
perfect  purchase  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Weights  held 
in  the  hands  of  course  greatly  aid  the  juiiq)er.  Without  weights 
J.  Darby  (professional]  jumped  la  ft.  In.  and  R.  C.  Ewry 
(American amateur)  lift. 4I in-  Withwd^uJ.Dartqrcovered 
14  ft.  9  in.  at  Liverpool  in  1890,  while  the  amateur  record  b 
17  ft.  q1  in.,  made  by  J.  Chandler  and  C.  L.  Hellwig  (U.S.A.). 
The  standing  two,  three,  five  and  ten  jumps  are  merely  repetitions 
of  the  tin^  Jump,  care  bang  taken  to  land  with  the  proper 
balance  to  b^bi  the  next  le^.  The  record  for  two  jumps 
without  wdghu la  la  ft.  i\  in.,  made  by  H.  M.  Johnson  (U.S.A.); 
for  three  jumps  without  w^hts,'  R.  C.  Ewry,  35  ft.  7I  in.;  with 
weights  J.  Darby,  41  ft.  7  in. 

"Iht  hop  step  and  jump  Is  popular  In  Irdand  and  often  Included 
in  the  prognmniei  of  minor  meetlngr,  and  so  Is  the  two  hops 
and  a  Junm.  The  record  for  the  first,  made  by  W.  McManus, 
Is  4g  ft.  i|  in.  with  a  run  and  without  weights;  for  the  latter, 
also  with  a  run  and  without  wdghU,  49  ft.  ( In.,  made  by  J.  B. 
OMMDy. 

In  the  running  high  Jump  also  the  standard  has  Improved. 
In  1S64  a  jump  of  3  ft.  6  in.  was  considered  excellent.  The 
Scotch  profes^onal  Donald  Diniue,  on  hearing  that  M.  J.  Brooks 
of  Oztnd  had  jumped  6  ft.  1}  in.  in  1876,  wrote  to  the  news- 
papers to  show  that  upon  a  priori  groun<b  such  an  achievement 
was  imposdble.  Since  then  many  jumpers  who  can  dear  over 
6ft.have^>peared.  In  1895M. F.Sweencyof New Yorkaccom- 
pUshcd  a  jump  of  6  ft.  $1  in.  Ireland  has  produced  many  first- 
doss  high  jumpen,  nearly  all  tall  men,  P.  Leahy  winning  the 
Britldi  amateur  record  in  Dublin  in  1S98  with  a  jump  of  6  ft. 
4I  in.  The  American  A.  Bird  Page,  however,  although  only 
S  ft.  6|  in.  In  height,  jumped  6  ft.  4  in.  High  jumping  is  done 
over  a  light  staff  or  lath  resting  upon  pins  fixed  in  two  uprights 
upon  which  a  scale  is  marked.  The  "  take-ofi[,"  or  ground 
immedtatdy  In  bont  of  the  uprights  from  which  the  ^ring  is 
made,  is  usually  grass  In  Great  Britain  and  dadeta  in  America. 
Some  jumpers  run  straight  at  the  bar  and  clear  It  with  body 
facing  forward,  the  knees  bdng  drawn  up  almost  to  the  chin  as 
the  body  clears  the  bar;  others  run  and  spring  sideways,  the  feet 
being  thrown  upwards  and  over  the  bar  fiist,  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  lever  In  getting  the  body  over.  There  should  be  a  shallow 
I»t  of  loose  earth  or  a  mattress  to  break  the  fall. 

The  standing  high  jump  is  rarely  seen  in  regular  athletic 
meetings.  The  Jumper  stands  ^dcways  to  the  bar  with  hb  arms 
extended  upwards.  He  then  swings  his  arms  down  slowly, 
bending  his  knees  at  the  same  time,  and,  giving  his  aims  a 
violent  upward  swing,  springs  from  the  ground.  As  the  body 
rises  the  arms  ate  brought  down,  one  leg  is  thrown  over  the  bar, 
and  the  other  pulled,  almost  Jerked,  after  it.  The  record  for 
the  standing  high  jump  nithout  weig^u  is  6  ft.,  by  J.  Darby  in 
1891. 

By  the  use  (rf  a  qn-ing-board  many  extramdinary  jumps  have 
been  made,  but  this  kind  of  leaping  b  done  only  by  dtcus 
gymnasts  and  is  not  recognized  by  athletic  authorises. 

For  po]e-jum[ung  see  Poie-vadliimc. 

Sf  Encydopaedia  of  Sport-,  JiX,'W.FotA."'RannM%  High  Jump," 
OfHt,  vol.  xviii. ;  Running  Broad  Jump,"  Outini,  vol.  xix,: 
"  Standing  Jumping,"  Outing,  vol.  xix. ;  Miicellancou*  Jumping," 
OaltNgiVM.  XX.   Also  SpoTlint  and  AlUttic  Ri%iiter  (annual). 

JUHPIMO-HARB,  the  English'  equivalent  of  springhaas,  the 
Boer  name  of  a  large  leaping  south  and  cast  African  rodent 
mammal,  Ped^es  ea_ffer,  typifying  a  family  by  itself,  the 
Ftdaidat.    Originally  classed  with  the  jerbosc,  to  which 


it  ha*  no  affinity,  this  remarkable  rodoit  appronmatea  in  ib* 
struaure  of  its  skull  to  the  poTCupine-graup,  near  which  it  ts 
placed  by  some  naturalists,  although  others  consider  that  iu 
true  position  is  with  the  African  scaly-tailed  flying  squirrels 
{AiumalMridat),  The  colour  of  the  creature  is  bright  rufoas 
fawn;  the  eyes  are  large;  and  the  bristles  round  the  muzzle  very 
long,  the  former  having  a  fringe  of  long  hairs.  The  front  limbs 
are  ^ort,  and  the  hind  ones  very  long;  and  although  the  fore  feet 
have  five  toes,  those  of  the  hind-feet  are  reduced  to  four.  The 
bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  leg  (tibia  and  fibula)  are 
united  for  a  great  part  of  their  length.  Then  are  four  pain  of 
cheek-teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  do  not  develop  roots.  The  jump- 
ing-hare  is  found  in  <^aor  mount^nous  dbiricis,  and  has  habits 
very  like  a  jerboa.  It  is  nocturnal,  and  dwells  in  competite 
bumws  excavated  and  tenanted  by  several  famiSea.  Whea 
feeding  It  progresses  on  all  four  le^  but  if  frightened  takes 
gigantic  leaps  on  the  hind-pair  alone;  the  length  <rf  such  leapa 
frequently  reaches  twenty  feet,  or  even  more.  The  young  arc 
generally  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  bom  in  the  summer. 
A  second  smaller  apeciea  has  been  named.  (Sec  RonENTiA.) 

jmnm-MOUSB,  the  name  of  a  North  American  nmuse- 
like  rodent,  Zaput  kudsodiut,  beloo^ng  to  the  family  Jaeu- 
lidat  IDifodidae),  and  the  other  members  of  the  same  genua. 
Although  mouse-Uke  In  general  ajyearance,  these  rodents  are 
distinguished  by  thdr  dongated  hind  limbs,  and,  tyincally. 
by  the  presence  of  four  pairs  of  cheek-teeih  in  each  jaw.  Thm 
are  five  toes  to  all  the  feet,  but  the  fint  in  the  fore-feet  is 
rudimentary,  and  furnished  with  a  flat  nail.  The  cheeks  aiw 
provided  with  pouches.  Jumping-roice  were  long  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  Notih  America,  but  a  species  b  now  ksown  from 
N.W.  China.  It  b  notewonhy  that  whereas  E.  Coues  in  tS?? 
recognized  but  a  ^ngle  representative  of  this  genus,  ranging  over 
a  large  area  in  North  Amecica,  A.  Preble  distinguishes  no  fewoT 
than  twenty  North  American  species  and  sub-qiecies.  in  addtlioD 
to  the  <me  from  Siechuen.  Among  these.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Z.  iiuigKit  diSers  from  the  typical  Z.  ktidteniia  by  ilte  Uxs  of 
the  premolar,  and  has  accordingly  been  referred  to  a  sub-genna 
apart.  Moreover,  the  Szechuen  jumping-mouse  differs  from 
the  typical  Zapia  by  the  closer  enamel-folds  of  the  molars,  the 
shorter  ears,  and  the  whUe  tatt-tip,  and  b  therefore  made  the 
typt  of  another  sub-genus.  In  America  these  mdenta  Inlufait 
forest,  pasture,  cultivated  fields  or  swamps,  but  are  nowhere 
numerous.  When  disturbed,  th^  start  off  with  enormous 
bounds  of  eight  or  ten  feel  In  length,  which  soon  diminish  to 
three  or  four;  and  in  lca[^  the  fact  scarcely  seem  to  touch  the 
ground-  The  nest  is  placed  in  clefts  rodu,  among  timber  or 
in  hollow  trees,  and  there  are  generally  three  litters  in  a  acaaoD. 
(See  RoDENTiA.) 

jaHPUia-SHKBW.  a  popular  name  for  any  of  the  tcrrettrial 
insect! vora  of  the  African  family  iiaeruaiidUM,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  species  ranging  over  the  African  conilacBt, 
representing  the  tree-shrews  of  Asia.  They  are  small  long- 
snouted  gcibil-like  animals,  mainly  nocturnal,  feeding  on  insects, 
and  chanurtetized  by  the  great  length  of  the  meutarsal  bones, 
which  have  been  modified  hi  accordance  with  their  leafung  mode 
of  progression.  In  some  (oonstituting  the  genus  Rkjnctxyon) 
the  muzzle  b  so  much  prolonged  as  to  resemble  a  proboads. 
whence  the  luune  elephuit-ahiews  b  sometimes  anilkd  to  the 
members  of  the  family. 

JUNAOARH,  or  Junagaoh,  a  native  state  of  India,  iritUn  the 
Gujarat  division  of  Bombay,  extending  Inland  from  the  southern 
coast  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  Area,  31S4  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(tgoi),  395,438,  showing  a  decrease  of  19%  in  the  dead*; 
owing  to  famine;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £174^000;  Iribote  t» 
the  British  government  and  the  gaekwsr  of  Baioda,  £«na: 
a  conudcrable  sum  b  also  recdved  as  tribute  from  minor  stales 
in  Kathiawar.  The  state  Is  traversed  by  a  railway  from  Rajkot, 
to  the  seaport  of  VerawaL  It  includes  the  sacred  mountain 
of  Girnar  and  the  ruined  temple  of  Somnath,  and  abo  the  forest 
of  Gir,  the  only  place  in  India  where  the  lion  survives.  Junagatfa 
ranks  as  a  first-class  sutc  among  the  many  cludships  of  Kathia- 
war, and  its  ruler  firu  entered  into  engafementa  with  the  Britisfa 
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h  1807.  Nawab  Sir  lUsuI  Khnnji,  K.C.S.I.,  was  bom  ia  185S 
ud  succeeded  hb  brother  in  1891. 

Tbe  modem  town  of  Jonacasb  (34,isi)i  60  m.  by  rail  S.  of 
lUjkol,  is  handsomely  built  and  laid  out.  In  November  1897 
tbe  foundal ion-stones  of  a  hospital,  library  and  mtiacum  were 
Uid,  and  an  arts  college  has  recently  been  opened. 

JUNCACEAE  (rush  family),  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of 
Oowering  plants  belonging  to  the  series  Liliiflorae  of  the  class 
Sfooocotylcdons,  containing  about  two  hundred  species  in 
■even  genera,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  cold  regions. 
It  is  well  represented  in  Britain  by  the  two  genera  which  com- 
prise nearly  the  whole  order— /uireuj,  rush,  and  Lmuta,  wood- 
nuh.  Tbey  are  generally  perennial  herbs  with  a  creeping  under- 
groaiulstcm  and  erect,  unbranched,  aerial  stems,  bearing  slender 


common  ruih* 

(  PlanL  4.  Flower,  enlarged. 

3.  InRomcence,  nat,  tize.  5.  Fruit,  onlarfEea. 

}■  End  of  blanch  of  inflomcence       6.  Seed,  nat.  uiie. 

•lightly  enlarged.  7.  Seed,  much  enlarged. 

leaves  which  are  grass-like  or  cylindrical  or  reduced  to  mem- 
branous sheaths.  The  small  iucoiupicuous  flowers  are  generally 
more  or  less  crowded  in  terminal  or  lateral  clusters,  the  form  of 
the  inflorescence  vaiying  widely  according  to  the  manner  of 
branching  and  the  length  of  the  pedicels.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite  and  regular,  with  the  same  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  parts  as  in  the  order  Liliaceae,  from  which  they  differ  in 
the  inconspicuous  membranous  character  of  the  perianth,  the 
absence  of  honey  or  smell,  and  the  brushlikc  stigmas  with  long 
papillae -ad  apt  at  ions  to  wind -pollination  as  contrasted  with  the 
methods  of  pollination  by  insect  agency,  which  characterize 
the  Liliaceae.  Juncaceae  are,  in  faa,  a  less  elaborated  group 
of  the  same  series  as  Liliaceae,  but  adapted  to  a  simpler  and 
more  uniform  environment  than  that  larger  and  much  more 
highly  developed  family. 

JOHCnOH  CITY,  a  city  and  the  county-seal  of  Geary  county, 
Kansas,  U.S.A.,  between  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers, 
about  3  m.  above  their  confluence  to  form  the  Kansas,  and  71  m. 
by  rail  W.  of  Topeka.    Pop.  (1900),  4695,  of  whom  545  «nc 
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foreign-bom  and  191  wne  negroes;  (1905),  5494;  (1910),  5508. 
Junction  City  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Missouri. 
Kansas  St  Texas  railways.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a 
region  in  whose  fertile  valleys  great  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian 
com,  oats  and  hay  are  grown  and  live  stock  is  raised,  and 
whose  uplands  contain  extensive  beds  of  Umcstone,  which  is 
quarried  for  building  purposes.  Excellent  water-power  is 
available  and  ia  partly  utilized  by  flour  mills.  The  munici- 
pality owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  At  the  confluence  of 
Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers  and  connected  with  the  city 
by  an  electric  railway  is  Fort  Riley,  a  U.S.  military  post,  which 
was  established  in  1853  as  Camp  Centre  but  was  renamed  in  the 
same  year  in  honour  of  Gcner^  Bennett  Riley  (1787-1S53);  in 
1S87  the  mounted  service  school  of  the  U.S.  army  was  established 
here.  Northward  from  tbe  post  is  a  rugged  country  over  which 
extends  a  military  reservation  of  about  19,000  acres.  Adjoining 
the  reservation  and  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Junction  City  is  the  site 
of  the  short-lived  settlement  of  Pawnee,  where  from  the  md 
to  the  6th  of  July  185;  the  first  Kansas  Icgblalure  met,  in  a  build- 
ing the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  i  the  establishment  of  Pawnee 
(in  December  1854)  was  a  speculative  pro-slavery  enterprise 
conducted  by  the  commandant  of  Fort  Riley,  other  army  officers 
and  certain  territorial  officials,  and  when  a  government  survey 
showed  that  the  site  lay  within  the  Fort  Riley  reservation,  tbe 
settlers  wrere  ordered  (August  1855)  to  leave, -and  tbe  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Riley  was  dismissed  from  the  army;  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Governor  A.  H.  Reeder  was  that.he  had 
favoured  the  enterprise.  Junction  City  was  founded  in  1857 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1S59. 

JDMB.  the  sixth  month  in  the  Christian  calendar,  consisting 
of  thirty  days.  Ovid  [Fasti,  vi.  35)  makes  Juno  assert  that  the 
name  was  expressly  given  in  her  honour.  Elsewhere  (Fasti, 
vi.  87)  he  gjvcs  the  derivation  a  juniaribus,  as  May  had  been 
derived  from  majores,  which  may  be  explained  as  in  allusion 
either  to  the  two  months  being  dedicated  respectively  to  youth 
and  age  in  general,  or  to  the  seniors  and  juniors  of  the  government 
of  Rome,  the  senate  and  the  comitia  curiata  in  particular.  Others 
connect  the  term  with  the  gentile  name  Junius,  or  with  the 
consulate  of  Junius  Brutus.  Probably,  however,  it  originally 
denoted  the  month  in  which  crops  grow  to  ripeness.  In  the  old 
I^tin  calendar  June  was  the  fourth  month,  and  in  the  so-called 
year  of  Romulus  it  is  said  to  have  had  thirty  days;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Julian  reform  of  the  calendar  its  days  were  only 
twenty-nine.  To  these  Caesar  added  the  thirtieth.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  called  June  "  the  dry  month,"  "  midsummer 
month,"  and,  in  con  trad  is  Lina  ion  to  July,  "the  earlier  mild 
month."  The  summer  solstice  occurs  in  June.  Principal 
festival  days  in  this  month:  nth  June,  St  Barnabas;  34tb 
June,  Midsummer  Day  (Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist);  zgth 
June,  St  Peter. 

JUNEAU,  formerly  Hakrisbitkc,'  k  mining  and  trading 
town  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Gold  Creek  on  the 
continental  shore  of  Gastineau  channel,  south-east  Alaska,  and 
the  capital  of  Alaska.  Pop.  (1900),  1864  (450  Indians);  (igto), 
1644.  It  has  a  United  States  custom-house  and  court-house. 
The  cily  has  fishing,  manufacturing  and  trading  interests, 
but  its  prosperity  ia  chiefly  due  to  the  gold  mines  in  the  adjacent 
Silver  Bow  basin,  the  source  of  Gold  Creek,  and  the  site  of  the 
great  Perseverance  mine,  and  to  those. on  the  Treadwell  lode  on 
Douglas  Island,  i  m.  from  Juneau.  Placer  gold  was  found  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  1879,  and  the  city  was  settled  in  tSSo 
by  two  prospectors  named  Joseph  Juneau  and  Richard  Harris. 
The  district  was  called  Juneau  and  the  camp  Harrisburg  by  the 
first  settlers;  exploring  naval  officers  named  the  camp  Rockwell, 
in  honour  of  Commander  Charles  Henry  Rockwell,  U.S.N, 
(b.  184a).  A  town  meeting  then  adopted  the  name  of 
Juneau.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1900.  In  October 
1906  the  seat  of  govemmcnt  of  Alaska  was  removed  from  Sitka 
to  Juneau. 

JUNO.  JOHAHH  HBINRim  (1740-1817).  best  known  by  bis 
assumed  name  of  Heinbicb  Stilling,  German  author,  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  Grund  near  Hilchenbach  in  Westphalia  on 
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JUNG  BAHADUR— JUNIPER 


Ibe  ittb  of  September  1740^  Hto  fathw,  WObdm  Jmg,  adwd- 
mister  and  ixSor,  was  the  mq  irf  Eberhud  Juag,  dutrcoal- 
bunicr,  ud  hii  mother  wu  Oortchea  Moritz,  dan^ter  of  a  poor 
dergymaiL  Jung  became,  by  bia  father's  desire,  ■cboolmaster 
and  taOor,  but  found  both  pursuits  equally  weamome.  Afier 
various  teaching  appoinimeoU  be  west  In  1768  with  "  half  a 
French  dollar  "  to  study  medicine  at  the  univetsity  of  Stnusburg. 
There  be  met  Goethe,  who  introduced  bin  to  Herder.  The 
acquaintance  whli  Goethe  ripened  into  friendshipi  and  it  was 
by  his  influence  that  Jung's  first  and  bat  work,  HeinruJi 
StiUints  Jugend  was  written.  In  177a  he  settled  at  Elberfeld 
as  physldas  and  ocuh'it,  and  soon  became  celebrated  for 
operations  is  cases  of  cataract.  Surgery,  however,  was  not 
much  more  to  his  taste  than  tailoring  or  teaching;  and  in  1778 
hewas^bbdtoaccepttbe^ipantmentof  lecturcTon"  agriculture, 
technology,  commerce  and  the  veterinary  art"  in  the  newly 
established  Kameralschule  at  Kaiserslautem,  a  post  which  he 
continued  to  bold  when  the  school  wu  absorbed  in  the  university 
of  Heidelberg.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  professor  of  economi- 
cal, financial  and  statistical  science  In  the  university  of  Marburg. 
In  i8oj  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  returned  10  Heidelberg, 
where  be  remained  until  1806,  when  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  grand-duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Baden,  and 
removed  to  Karlsruhe,  wltere  be  remained  until  his  death 
on  the  and  of  April  1817.  He  was  married  three  times,  and 
left  a  Dumeroos  family.  Of  bis  works  his  antobiography 
Heinrick  StUlings  Lebeii,  from  which  he  came  to  be  known  as 
Stilling,  is  the  only  one  now  of  any  Interest,  and  is  the  chief 
autbority  for  his  life.  Hb  earfy  nmreb  reflect  the  piMy  of  his 
eariy  mmmadlngs. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  numerous  works.  In  14  volt.  Svo,  was 
publiihedatStuttsaTt  in  1615-1838.  Thereare  Enslish  translations 
by  Sam.  Jackson  of  (he  LtSen  (tejs)  and  of  the  Tk*orie  der  Ctiikr- 
kMtti*  (London,  18^.  and  New  York.  1851}:  and  o(  TlitobaU,  or  tke 
Fanatic,  *  religious  ronrance,  by  the  Rev.  Sam.  Schaeffer  (1846). 
Sec  biosraphici  by  F.  W.  Boderoann  (tS6B},  J.  v.  Ewald  (1B17), 
Pcterwn  (1690). 

JUm  BAHADUR,  SIR.  Maharaja  (1816-1877),  prime 
minlMer  of  Nepal,  was  a  grand-aepbew  of  Bbim  aena  Thapa 
(Bhim  sen  Tbappa),  the  famous  military  minister  of  Nepal, 
wbo  from  1804  to  1839  was  dt  facU  ruler  of  the  state  under  the 
rani  Tripuri  and  her  successor.  Bhimsena's  supremacy  was 
threatened  by  tlie  Ksla  PandiV.  «od  many  of  his  relations, 
inchiding  Jung  Bahadur,  went  into  eaile  in  1838,  thus  escaping 
Ibe  cruet  fate  which  overtook  Bbimsena  in  tbe  following  year. 
The  Pan  dry  leaders,  who  then  reverted  to  power,  were  in  turn 
assassinated  ia  1 843,  and  Matabar  Singh,  uncle  of  Jung  Bahadur, 
was  created  prime  minister.  He  q^inted  his  ncpbcw  general 
and  chief  judge,  but  shortly  aftemrds  he  was  himself  put  to 
death.  Fatdi  Jung  thereon  formed  a  ministry,  ct  iriilch  Jung 
Bahadur  was  made  military  member.  In  tbe  following  year, 
1846,  a  quarrel  was  fomented,  in  which  Fateh  Jung  and  thirty- 
two  other  chiefs  were  assastinated,  and  tbe  tani  appointed  Jung 
Bahadur  sole  minister.  The  rani  qm'ekly  dianged  her  mind, 
and  planned  the  death  of  her  new  mhiister,  who  at  once  appealed 
to  the  maharaja.  But  the  plot  failed.  The  raja  and  the  rani 
wisely  sought  safely  in  India,  and  Jung  Bahadur  firmly  estab- 
lished his  own  position  by  the  removal  of  all  dangerous  rivals. 
He  succeeded  so  weU  that  in  January  1850  be  was  able  to  leave 
for  a  visit  to  England,  from  which  he  did  not  return  to  Nepal 
until  the  6th  of  February  1851.  On  his  return,  and  frequently 
on  subsequent  dates,  he  frustrated  conspiracies  for  his  assassina- 
tion. Tbe  reform  of  the  penal  code,  and  a  desultory  war  with 
Hbet,  occujried  his  altenlion  nntQ  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
reached  Nepal.  Jung  Bahadur  resisted  all  overtures  from  the 
rebels,  and  sent  a  column  to  Gorakpur  in  July  1857-  In  Decem- 
ber he  larnished  a  force  of  8000  Gurkhas,  which  reached  Lucknow 
on  the  I  lib  of  March  185S,  and  took  part  in  tbe  siege.  Tbe 
moral  support  of  the  Nepdcse  was  more  valuable  even  than  the 
miliury  services  rendered  by  then.  Jung  Bahadur  was  made 
a  G.CB.,  and  a  tract  of  country  anna«d  in  1815  was  restored 
to  NqmL  Vuioiia  frantier  dilutes  were  settled,  and  in  187$ 


Sir  Jung  Bahadur  was  on  his  way  to  England  when  be  bad  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  Bombay  and  returned  home.  He  received 
a  visit  from  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  in  1876.  On  tbe  3sth  at 
February  r877  be  died,  having  reached  tbe  age  of  aiaty-onc 
Three  el  Us  widows  immolated  themselves  on  his  funeral 
pyre.  (W.  L.-W.) 

JUMO-BUVZLiU  (Czech,  Uladd  Botedn),  a  town  of  B<Aemia. 
44  m.  N.NX.  of  Prague  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900),  13,479,  mostly 
Cxech.  Tbe  town  contains  several  old  buildings  of  Ustorical 
Interest,  notably  the  castle,  built  towards  the  end  of  the  loth 
century,  and  now  used  as  barracks.  There  are  several  old 
churchia.  In  that  of  St  Maria  the  cdebrated  bisht^  of  tbe 
Bohemian  brethren,  Johann  August,  was  buried  in  1595;  but 
hii  tomb  was  destroyed  in  ifiit.  Tbe  church  of  St  Booavcntara 
with  the  convent,  originally  belonging  to  the  friars  miaot  and 
later  to  tbe  Bohemian  brethren,  is  now  a  Piaiistic  college.  The 
church  of  St  Wenceslaus,  once  a  convent  of  the  brotherhood,  is 
now  used  for  military  stores.  Jung-Bunzlau  was  buOt  in  995, 
under  Boleslaus  11.,  aa  the  seat  frf  ■  gaagro/  or  roiyal  count. 
Eariy  In  the  13th  nntury  it  was  given  tbe  privfleges  ot  a  town 
and  pledged  to  the  lords  of  Michalovic.  In  the  Hussite  vara 
Jung-Bunslan  adhered  to  the  Taboritcs  and  became  later  the 
metropolis  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  In  1595  Bohuslav  of 
Lobkovic  sold  his  rights  as  over-lord  to  the  town,  which  was 
made  a  royal  city  by  Rudolf  II.  During  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War 
it  was  twice  burned,  in  1631  by  the  imperialists,  and  in  1640 
by  the  Swedes. 

JUH6PRAU,  a  wen-known  Swim  mountain  (13,669  ft.), 
admirably  seen  from  Interlaken.  It  rises  on  the  frontier 
between  tbe  cantons  of  Bern  and  of  the  Valsis,  and  »  redkoacd 
among  the  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Obcrland,  two  of  which  (the 
Finsteraarhom,  14,016  ft.,  and  tbe  AlctKhbom,  13,721  ft.) 
surpass  it  in  hei^t.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1811  by  the 
brothers  Meyer,  and  again  in  1811  by  Gottlieb  Ueycr  (aoa  «( 
J.  R.  Meyer),  in  both  cases  by  the  eastern  or  Valais  side,  the 
foot  of  which  (the  final  ascent  being  made  by  the  iStt-iSia 
route)  was  reached  in  i8a8  over  the  M&nchjoch  by  stz  peaaaats 
from  GrindelwaM.  In  1841  Principal  J.  D.  Forbes,  with 
Agassis,  Desor  and  Du  Cb&lelier,  made  tbe  fourth  ascent  by 
the  i8ia  route.  It  was  not  till  1865  that  Sir  George  Yomis 
and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  George  succeeded  in  making  the  first  aaoent 
from  the  west  or  Inleriaken  side.  This  is  a  far  more  difficult 
route  than  that  from  the  cast,  the  latter  being  now  hequeutly 
taken  In  the  course  of  the  summer.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

JUNOLB  (Sans.  joMgala),  an  Anglo-Indian  term  for  •  forest, 
a  thicket,  a  tangled  wilderness.  The  Hindustan'  word  meus 
strictly  waste,  uncultivated  ground;  then  such  ground  covered 
with  trees  or  long  grass;  and  thence  again  the  Angio- Indian 
application  is  to  forest  or  other  wild  growth,  rather  than  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  cultivated. 

JUHIH.  an  interior  department  of  central  Peru,  bounded  N. 
by  Huanuco,  E.  by  Loreto  and  Ciuco,  S.  by  Uuaacavelica,  mnd 
W.  by  Lima  and  Ancachs.  Pop.  (1906  estimate),  j0S,7«xk.  It 
lies  wholly  within  the  Andean  zone  and  baa  an  aiea  of  aj^ju 
sq.  m.  It  is  rich  ia  minerals,  including  silver,  copper,  mcrcuiy, 
bismuth,  molybdenum,  lead  and  coal.  The  Huallaga  and  Man- 
toro  rivers  have  their  sources  in  this  department,  the  tatter  in 
Lake  Junin,  or  Chanchaycocha,  13,130  ft.  above  sea-kvcL  Tbe 
capital  of  Junin  is  Cerro  de  Puco,  and  its  two  principal  towns 
are  Jauja  and  Tarmi  (pop.,  igo6,  about  ia,ooo  and  5000 
respect 'vely). 

JDHIPBR.  The  junipers,  of  which  there  are  twenty^ve  <k 
more  species,  are  evergreen  bushy  shrubs  ot  low  columnar  trees, 
with  a  mme  or  bsi  aromatic  odonr,  inhabiting  the  lAole  of  tbe 
cold  and  temperate  northern  hemisphere,  but  attaining  tbcn 
maximnm  development  in  the  Mediterranean  rc^on,  tbe  ^foT1Jl 
Atlantic  islands,  and  the  eastern  United  Stales.  The  leaVa  are 
usually  articulated  at  the  base,  spreading,  sbaip-poiBtcd  and 
needl^llke  fat  fom,  destitute  ot  wl-^uda,  and  amnged  in 
alternating  whorls  el  three;  but  in  some  tbe  leavfi  aie  niinmc 
and  scalfr4ike,  dosely  adhering  to  the  branches,  tbe  apes  onlj 
being  free,  mad  furdsbed  wHb  an  «jl-|jand  «a  Ike  back. 
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SonwUma  ihe  lame  plant  produces  both  kind*  of  leaves  on  diflct- 
ent  bnncbes,  or  the  young  plants  produce  adcular  leaves,  .while 
those  of  the  older  plants  are  squamifonn.  The  male  and  female 
fiowis  are  usually  produced  on  separate  pluils.  The  mala, 
flowers  ate  developed  at  the  ends  of  short  hUenl  btancbea,  an 
rounded  or  oblong  in  Jorm,  and  conust  of  several  antherifNous 
scales  in  two  or  three  rows,  each  scale  bearing  three  or  six  almost 
spherical  pollen-sacs  on  iu  under  side.  The  female  flower  is  a 
small  tMid-Uke  cone  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  small  branch,  and 
consisU  of  two  or  three  whorls  of  two  or  three  scales.  Thescales 
of  the  upper  or  middle  series  each  bear  one  or  two  erect  ovules. 
The  mature  cone  is  fleshy,  with  the  succulent  scales  fused 
together  and  forming  the  fruU-like  struaure  known  to  the 
older  botanisu  as  the  gaibtdus,  or  berry  of  the  jim^per.  The 
berries  arc  red  or  purple  in  colour,  varying  fn  size  frnn  that  of 
a  pea  to  a  nut.  lliey  thus  diSer  considerably  from  the  cones 
of  other  members  of  the  order  Cooiferac,  of  Cymnospermt 
{q.t.),  to  which  the  junipers  belong.  The  seeds  are  usually 
three  in  number,  sometimes  'fewer  (i),  mely  more  (8),  and 
have  the  surface  near  the  middle  or  base  marked  with 
large  ^nds  containing  wl.  The  genus  occurs  in  a  fosul 
state,  four  qwdca '  baidng  been  described  from  todi^  of 
Tertiary  age. 

The  genus  u  divided  Into  three  sections,  Sa^ia,  Oiyctdnu 
and  Caryoctina.  Junipena  Sabhta  is  the  savin,  abundant  on 

the  mountains  of  central  Europe,  an  irregularly  ^>reading  much- 
branched  shrub  with  scale-like  glandular  leaves,  and  emitting 
a  disagreeable  odour  when  bruised.  The  plant  is  poisonous, 
acting  as  a  powerful  local  and  general  stimulant,  di^iboretic, 
cmmenagoguc  and  aDihcImintic;  it  was  formerly  employed  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  oil  of  savin  is  now  occasionally 
used  criminally  as  an  shortifacient.  J.  bermudiana,  a  tree  about 
40  or  50  ft.  in  height,  yields  a  fragrant  red  wood,  which  was 
used  for  the  manufacture  of "  cedar  "  pendls.  The  tree  Is  now 
vciy  scarce  in  Bermuda,  and  the  "  red  cedar,"  /.  rirpmEMO,  of 
North  America  is  employed  instead  fo[  pencils  and  cigar-boxes. 
The  red  cedar  is  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Stales 
and  in  Vir^ma  is  a  tree  50  ft.  in  height.  It  is  very  widely 
distributed  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Florida  and  round  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  extends  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Honntains  and 
beyond  to  Vancouver  Island.  The  wood  a  applied  to  many 
uses  in  the  United  States.  The  fine  red  fragrant  heart-wood 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  used  in  cabinet-work  and 
inlaying,  but  the  small  size  of  the  planks  prevents  its  more 
extended  use.  The  galls  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  brandies 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  and  the  wood  yields  cedar-camphor 
and  oil  of  cedar-wood.  tkurifera  is  the  incense  juniper  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  J.  phoenicea  (J.  tycia)  from  the 
Hediterraaean  diMrict  is  stated  by  Loudon  to  be  burned  as 
incense. 

y.  communis,  the  common  juniper  (tec  fig.),  and  sevecal  other 
species,  belong  to  the  section  Oxycednu.  The  common  juniper 
is  a  very  widely  distributed  plant,  occurring  in  the  whole  of 
northern  Europe,  central  and  northern  Asia  to  Kamchatka,  and 
east  and  west  North  America.  It  grows  at  considerable  deva- 
tions  in  southern  Europe,  in  the  Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees  and 
Sierra  Nevada  (4000  to  8000  ft.).  It  also  grows  in  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  at  great  elevatkKU  on  the  Himalayas.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  usually  a  shrub  with  spreading  branches,  less 
frequently  a  low  tree.  In  former  times  the  juniper  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  well-known  plant,  the  name  occurring  almost 
unaltered  in  many  languages.  The  Lat.  junipena,  probably 
formed  from/Miii — crude  form  ofy»seNtJ,  fresh,  young,  and  parere, 
to  produce,  b  represented  by  Fr.  geniiwe,  Sp.  entbro,  Ital.  gi/u- 
pU»,  tic  The  dialectical  names,  chiefly  in  European  languages, 
were  collected  by  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  and  published 
in  the  Academy  (July  17,  1S80,  No.  428,  p.  45).  The  common 
juniper  is  official  in  the  British  pharmacopoeia  and  in  that  of 
the  United  States,  yielding  the  oil  of  juniper,  a  powerful  diuretic, 
distilled  from  the  unripe  fruits.  This  oil  a  closely  allied  in 
composition  to  ml  of  turpcnime  and  b  given  in  does  of  a  half 
to  three  minims.    The  Spiritut  jtutiptri  of  the  British  pharma* 
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coporia  Is  given  In  -doses  up  to  one  drachm.  Much  safer  and 
more  powerful  diuretics  are  now  in  use.  The  wood  is  very 
aromatic  and  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  In  LaplaiKl 
the  badL  is  made  into  ropes.  The  fruiu  arc  used  for  flavouring 
^  (a  name  derived  ttmajimiptr,  through  Fr.  genUmt);  and  in 
some  parts  of  France  a  kind  of  beer  called  genisreUc  was  made 
from  them  by  the  peasants.  /.  Oxycednu,  from  the  Meditcr- 
raneaa  district  and  Madeira,  yields  cedar-oil  which  is  official 
in  most  of  llw  European  pharmacopoeias,  but  not  fn  that  of 
Britain.  This  ofl  b  largely  used  by  microscoidsts  In  what  b 
known  as  t^  "  oil-immersion  lens." 

The  third  section,  Caryocednu,  consists  of  a  tingle  species, 
J.  drup<scea  of  Asia  Minor.  The  fruits  are  large  and  edible:  they 
are  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  kabkd. 


<rm  Mtv     IHm-i  ir<rffrM  n*M  tr  pmMW  cf  J.  k  A.  CMU 

Juniper  {Junipena  comhiwiu). 
I.  Vertical  Kctioa  of  fruit. 
a.  Male  catkin. 

JDHIUS,  the  pseudonym  of  a  writer  who  contributed  a  series  ol* 
letters  to  the  London  Public  Adverlistr,  from  the  list  of  January 
i76g  to  the  31st  of  January  r77a.  The  ugnature  had  been  already 
used  by  him  in  a  letter  of  the  aistof  November  1768,  which  he 
did  not  include  in  his  collection  of  the  Leiltrt  0/  Junius  published 
in  1771.  The  name  was  chosen  in  all  probability  because  he 
had  drcady  signed  "  Ludus  "  and  "  Brutus,"  and  wished  to 
exhaust  the  name  of  Ludus  Junius  Brutus  the  Roman  patriot. 
Whoever  the  writer  was,  he  wrote  under  other  pseudonyms 
before,  during  and  after  the  period  between  January  1769  and 
January  1771.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  as 
"  Philo-Junius,"  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  identical 
with  "  Veteran,"  "  Nemesis  "  and  other  anonymous  correspon- 
dents of  the  Public  Advertiser.  There  a  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  letters  of  Junius  "  and  hb  so-called  miscellaneous 
letters.  The  second  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  a 
purely  personal  character,  as  for  instance  the  alleged  injustice 
of  Viscount  Barrington  the  secretary  at  war  to  the  offidab  trf 
hb  department.  But  the  "  letters  of  Junius  "  had  a  definite 
object — to  discredit  the  minbtry  of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Thb 
adminbtration  had  been  formed  in  October  1768,  when  the  eari 
of  Chatham  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retln  fnnn  office, 
aod  iras  a  rocoost  ruction  o(  Us  cabinet  o(  July  1766.  Jonitn 
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fou^t  for  the  return  to  power  of  Chatham,  who  had  recovered 

and  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  auccenors.  He  communi- 
cated with  Chatham,  with  George  GienviUe,  with  Wilket,  all 
eoemies  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  also  with  Hcniy  Sampion 
WoodfaUtptintetandpaxtowiMrof  theAiNtejlAfrfiMr.  Thit 
private  corre^MMidence  bu  been  {nescxved.  It  b  written  in 
the  disguised  hand  used  by  Junius. 

The  letters  are  of  interest  on  three  gnunds— tbrir  political 
significance,  their  uyk,  and  the  mystery  wiiicb  long  surrounded 
thcii  autborahip.  Am  political  wriUngs  they  po— ai  no  intrinsic 
vahic.  Junius  was  wholly  destitute  of  Insist,  and  of  the  power 
to  discntan^e,  define  and  advocate  principles.  The  matter  of 
his  letters  is  always  invective.  He  b^an  by  a  general  attack 
on  the  mii^stiy  for  their  pcnonai  immcffality  ot  nteaimcas.  An 
Ol-judged  defeoce  of  one  of  the  body— the  marqueas  td  Cnnby, 
comnunder-in-dilet— volunteered  by  Sr  WlEam  Draper,  gave 
him  an  easy  victory  over  a  vulneraUe  of^nent.  He  then  went 
on  to  pour  acrimonious  abuse  on  Grafton,  on  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
OD  King  George  III.  bimseU  in  the  letter  of  the  igth  of  December 
17^9,  and  ended  with  a  most  malignant  and  ignnut  aMSult 
on  Lord  Chief  Justice  Maaafidd.  Several  of  Us  accusations 
were  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  practical  effect  of  the  letters 
was  insignificant.  They  were  noticed  and  talked  about.  They 
provt^ud  anger  and  retorts.  But  the  letter  to  the  king  aroused 
IwdigjiatiftB,  and  thou^  Gnftmt'a  adminlitnrtion  fell  In  January 
1)70,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  long-lived  cabinet  of  Lord  Horth. 
Jnidus  confeaed  himself  beaten.  In  his  private  letter  to  Woodf all 
tl  the  iQth  of  January  1773-  He  haid  materidUy  contributed 
to  Us  own  defeat  by  his  Wutal  violence.  He  sinned  indeed  in 
a  laise  company.  TIk  cmidiqnnent  of  penonal  abuse  had  been 
habitual  In  En^lsb  poUdod  controversy  for  generations,  and 
In  the  iSth  century  there  was  a  strong  taste  for  satire.  Latin 
literature,  which  was  not  only  studied  but  imitated,  s\q)plied 
the  inqiiration  and  the  models,  in  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and 
tbe  speeches  of  Cicero  against  Verrea  and  Catiline. 

If,  however,  Junius  was  doing  what  othm  did,  he  did  it 
better  than  anybody  else — a  fact  which  sufficiently  explains  his 
rsfnd  popularity.  His  superiority  lay  in  his  style.  Here  also 
be,  was  by  no  means  original,  and  he  was  unequal  There  are 
passages  in  his  writings  wUch  can  be  best  described  in  the 
words  which  Burke  applied  to  another  writer:  "  A  mere 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  at  once  vapid  and  sour."  But 
at  his  best  Junius  attains  to  a  high  degree  of  artificial  elegance 
and  vigour.  He  shows  the  influence  of  Bolingbroke^  of  Swift, 
and  above  all  of  Tacitus,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite 
antbor.  The  imitation  Is  never  slavish.  Junius  adapts,  and 
does  not  only  repeat.  The  white  heat  of  his  malignity  animates 
the  whole.  No  rin^e  sentence  will  show  the  quality  of  a  style 
whidi  i^oduoes  its  effect  by  persistence  and  repetition,  but  such 
a  ty^nl  pasMge  u  foUows  displays  at  once  the  method  and  tbe 
i^L  It  is  taken  fram  Letter  TOAX.  to  the  duke  of  Giafton, 
June  si,  I77»:— 

"  The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious  priace  who  governs 
this  country  with  no  let*  honour  to  himself  than  mtiilaction  to  his 
subjects,  and  who  reatotc*  you  to  your  rank  under  his  standard,  will 
nve  you  from  a  multitude  of  reproaches.  The  attention  1  should 
have  paid  to  your  failings  is  involuntarily  attracted  to  the  band 
which  reward*  them;  and  though  I  am  not  bo  partial  to  the  royat 
judgment  a*  to  affirm  that  the  favour  of  a  king  can  remove  moun- 
tains of  infamy,  it  aervH  to  lessen  at  least,  for  undoubtedly  it 
divides,  the  burden.  While  I  remember  bow  much  ii  due  to  his 
■acred  character,  I  cannot,  with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety, 
call  you  the  meanest  and  the  basest  iellow  in  the  Idogdom.  1 
protest,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  you  so.  You  will  have  a  Angerous 
rival  in  that  kind  of  fame  to  which  you  have  hitherto  ta  happily 
directed  your  smbition,  as  long  as  tliere  ta  one  roan  liviiv^  who 
think*  you  worthy  of  bis  confidence,  and  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
■hare  in  hi*  spvernment. . . .  With  any  other  prince,  the  shameful 
desertion  of  him  in  the  midst  of  that  distres^  which  yon  alone  had 
created,  in  the  very  crisi*  of  dinger,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the 
throne  already  surrounded  by  men  of  vlrtiie  and  abihties,  would 
have  ontweigbcd  the  memory  of  your  former  services.  But  his 
majesty  is  full  ol  justice,  and  understands  the  doctrine  of  compen^ 
sations;  he  rememhen  with  gratitude  how  soon  you  had  accommo- 
dated your  morala  to  tbe  ncccwitie*  of  his  service,  how  cheerfully  you 
had  abandoned  the  engagements  of  private  friendship,  and  renounced 


the  most  solemn  profesrions  to  the  pablic.  Tbe  sacriSce  of  Loed 
Chatham  was  ooC  lost  on  him.  Even  tbe  cowaidice  and  pcrMjr  «( 
desertiof  bim  may  have  done  you  m  disfviee  hia  mm  ni  TW 
iftBf     was  psinT^V  but  the  principle  t^'gk*  plca^'* 

What  b  artificial  and  Milted  in  this  style  did  tMt  offcad  «be 
would-be  dsiric  taste  of  the  18th  century,  and  does  not  now 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  laboriously  arranged  words,  and  art- 
fully counterbalanced  clauses,  convey  a  venomous  bate  and  scorn. 

The  pre-establitbed  hannony  between  Junius  and  hit  readers 
accounts  fag  tht  TSfddlty  of  hb  stKcess,  ud  for  the  Importance 
attributed  to  bIm  hy  Burke  and  Johnson,  far  better  writers  than 
himself.  Before  1771  there  appeared  at  least  twdve  un- 
authorized republications  of  his  letters,  made  1^  q>eculativc 
printers.  In  that  year  he  revised  the  collection  named  "  Jmsswi; 
Slat  nomMt  mmtra,"  with  n  dedication  to  tbe  Entfidi  people 
and  a  preface.  Other  independent  editions  followed  in  qdi^ 
succession.  In  1801  one  was  published  with  annotations  by 
Robert  Heron.  In  1806  another  appeared  with  notes  by  Jolus 
Alnum.  Tbe  fint  new  edition  of  red  importance  was  issued  by 
the  Woodfall  fan^  in  iSta.  It.oontained  the  cnreapondcsice 
oi  Junius  with  H.  S.  Woodfdl,  a  sdection  of  the  miscdianeous 
letters  attributed  to  Junius,  fac^miles  of  hb  handwriting,  and 
notes  by  Dr  Mason  Good.  Curiosity  as  to  tbe  mystery  ol  the 
autbwship  began  to  replace  political  and  iitmty  interest  in  the 
writings.  Juiduahimadf  had  been  eariy  aware  of  the  ulvaiUaae 
be  secured  by  concealment.  "  The  mystery  of  Junius  increases 
hb  importance  "  b  hb  confession  in  a  letter  to  tt^es  dated 
the  i8th  of  September  1771.  The  calculation  was  a  sound  one. 
For  two  generations  after  the  appearance  of  the  letter  of  tbe 
list  of  January  1769,  qieculations  as  to  the  antboid^  et 
Juniua  were  rife,  and  discussion  had  hardly  ceased  in  1910. 
Joseph  parkes,  author  with  Herman  Merivale  of  tbe  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis  (1867),  gives  a  lut  of  more  than  forty 
persons  who  bad  hem  supposed  to  be  Junius.  They  »m 
Edmund  Burke,  I<ord  George  Sackville,  Lord  Chatham,  Colond 
Barrt,  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Dr  Butler,  John  Wlkcs,  Ixwd 
Chesterfidd,  Henry  Flood,  Wilfiam  Burke,  Gibbon,  W.  E. 
IlamiltoB,  Charies  Uoyd,  Charles  Lee  (general  in  the  Americaa 
War  of  Independence),  John  Roberts,  George  Gren-ville, 
James  Grenville,  Lord  Temple,  Duke  of  PortUnd,  WiOiaia 
Greatrakes,  Richard  Glover,  Sir  William  Jones,  James  Hoi  Us, 
Laugblin  Madean,  Philip  Roaenhagen,  Home  Tooke,  }tAm  Kent, 
Henry  Grattan,  Daniel  Wray,  "Baxtct  Walpole,  Al^ander 
Wedderbum  (Lord  Loughborough),  Dunning  (Lord  Ashbiirton)^ 
LieuL-Gcsend  Sir  R.  Rich,  Dr  Philip  Fiands,  a  "  junto  *>  «c 
committee  of  writers  who  used  a  common  name,  De  Lolme,  Uts 
Catherine  Macaulay  (1733-91),  Sir  Philip  Francb,  Lord  Littleton, 
Wolfram  Oimwall  and  Gov.  Thomas  Pownall.  In  the  B^^t 
majority  of  cases  the  attribution  b  based  on  nothing  mote  than 
a  vague  guess.  Edmund  Burke  denied  that  he  could  hawe 
written  the  letters  of  Junius  if  be  would,  or  would  have  written 
them  if  be  could.  Grattan  pointed  out  that  be  waa  yovnc 
when  tbey  ^ipeared.  tlLm  [dau^ble  daims,  audi  aa  those 
inade  for  Lord  Temple  and  Lord  George  Sat^viUe,  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  eramination.  Indeed  after  t8i6  the  qnestSm 
was  not  so  much  "  Who  wrote  Junius?  "  as  "  Was  Junius  Sir 
Philip  Frauds,  or  some  undiscoverable  man?  "  In  that  year 
John  Tayk>r  was  led  by  a  careful  study  of  WoodfaU'sediticm  of 
1813  to  publish  The  idextt/y  of  Junius  mtk  a  dititupatked  Unmg 
character  estaUishcd,  in  which  he  daimed  the  letters  tor  Sir 
Pliilip  Francis.  He  bad  at  first  been  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  Sir  Philip's  father,  Dr  iVancis,  the  author  of  ttanslationa  of 
Horace  and  Demosthenes.  Taylor  applied  to  Sr  FUHp,  who 
did  not  die  till  i8t8,  for  leave  to  publish,  and  received  Inn  luat 
answers  which  to  an  unwary  poson  might  ai^iear  to  constirute 
deniab  of  tbe  authorship,  but  were  in  fact  evasioBS. 

Tbe  reasons  for  bdieriog  that  Sir  Philip  Francb  ij.t.)  «as 
Jnntns  are  very  strong.  Hb  evasions  were  only  to  be  expected. 
Several  of  the  men  he  attacked  lived  nearly  as  long  as  bimsdf , 
the  sons  of  others  were  conspicuous  in  aodety,  and  King  Geosge 
III.  survived  him.  Sir  Philip,  who  had  hdd  office,  who  had  been 
decorated,  and  who  in  hb  later  years  was  ambitioos  to  obtain 
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the  govenior-graenlship  of  lodia,  dired  not  confess  that  he 
was  Junius.  The  similarily  of  his  handwriting  to  the  disguised 
hand  used  by  the  vnriter  of  the  letters  is  very  close.  II  Sir 
Philip  Francis  did,  as  his  family  maintain,  addros  a  copy  of 
verses  to  a  Miss  Giles  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius  (and  the 
evidence  that  he  did  is  weighty)  there  can  be  no  further  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  two.  The  similarity  of  Junius  and 
Francis  in  regard  to  thor  opinions,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
knowledge  and  their  known  movements,  amount,  apart  from 
the  handwriting,  almost  to  proof.  It  is  certain  that  many 
felons  have  been  condemned  on  circumstantial  evidence  less 
complete.  The  opposition  to  hb  claim  is  based  on  such  asser- 
tions as  that  his  known  bindwiitiog  was  inferior  to  the  feigned 
hand  of  Xunius,  and  that  no  man  can  make  a  disguised  hand 
better  than  his  own.  But  the  fint  assertion  Is  unfounded,  and 
the  second  is  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.  It  is  also  said  that 
Frauds  must  have  been  guilty  of  baseness  if  he  wrote  Junius, 
but  if  that  explains  why  he  did  not  avow  the  authorship  it  can 
be  ^wn  to  constitute  a  moral  imposdbility  only  by  an  examina- 
tion o(  his  life. 

AirrROSiTiES.— The  best  edition  of  the  Lditrt  of  Jumiiu,  properly 
•o  called,  with  the  MiietUaiuota  LeOtn,  is  that  of  J.  WarJ  (i8u). 
The  most  valuable  contributioiu  to  the  controversy  u  to  the 
authorship  are:  Tkt  Handmitini  ef  Junitu  imatMiid  try  CkarUi 
Ckahot,  txptrt,  with  prtfaee  and  eoUattral  tridtne*  by  the  Ho».  £. 
T^ridelett  (iSyt):  Uemnn  of  Sir  Philip  Franeis,  K.C.B..  by  Parlces 
and  Mcrivate  (1867);  Junitu  RtttaUd  hy  kii  SurvtMHtGrandton,  by 
H.  R.  Francii  (1S94):  Tkt  Fntntit  LeUtrt.  edited  by  Beata  Francis 
and  Eliza  Keary,  with  a  note  on  the  Junius  controversy  by  C.  F. 
Keary  jiqoi);  and  "  Francis,  Sir  Philip,"  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in 
DieL  0/  ftoL  Biof.  The  case  for  those  who  decline  to  accept  the 
claim  of  Sr  niHip  Francb  h  stated  br  C  W.  Ditke.  Fttptr$  of  a  Critic 
('875),  and  Abraham  Haywatd,  Mon  afoul  Jmm^,  .Fianeifca* 
Theory  Umou»d  (1868).  (D.  H.) 

JUMIDS,  PRAHZ  (in  l^entft,  fnatalA  da  Jon),  the  name  of 

two  Huguenot  scholars. 

(i)  Fkanz  Junius  (1545-1601)  was  bom  at  Bourges  in  France 
on  the  ist  of  May  1545-  He  had  studied  law  for  two  years 
under  Hugo  Donellus  <i537-i59i)  when  he  was  given  a  place 
in  the  retinue  of  the  French  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  but 
before  he  reached  Lyons  the  ambassador  had  departed.  Junius 
found  ample  consolaticn  in  the  opportunities  for  study  at  the 
gymnasium  at  Lyons.  A  religious  tumult  warned  Hm  back  to 
Bourges,  where  he  was  cured  of  certain  rationalistic  prinriples 
that  he  had  imbibed  -at  Lyons,  and  he  determined  to  enter  the 
reformed  church.  He  went  in  156a  to  study  at  Geneva,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  the  direst  poverty  by  the  failure  of  remit- 
tances from  home,  owing  to  civU  war  in  France.  He  would 
accept  only  the  barest  sustenance  from  a  humble  friend  who  had 
himself  been  a  prot6g£  of  Junlus's  family  at  Bourges,  and  his 
health  was  permanently  injured.  The  long-expected  remittance 
from  home  was  closely  followed  by  the  news  of  the  brutal 
murder  of  his  father  by  a  Catholic  fanatic  at  Issoudun;  and 
Junius  resolved  to  Kmain  at  Geneva,  where  his  reputation 
enabled  htm  to  live  by  teaching.  In  1565,  however,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Antwerp.  His 
foreign  birth  excluded  him  from  the  privileges  of  the  native 
reformed  pastors,  and  exposed  him  to  persecution.  Several 
times  he  barely  escaped  arrest,  and  finally,  after  spending  six 
months  in  preaching  at  Limburg,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Heidelberg  in  1567.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  the  elector 
Frederick  II.,  and  temporarily  settled  in  charge  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  SchOnau;  but  in  1568  his  patron  sent  him  as  chaplain 
with  Prince  William  of  Orange  in  h^  unfortunate  expedition  to 
the  Nclberlanda.  Junius  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could  from  that 
post,  and  returning  to  his  church  remained  there  till  1573.  From 
1573  till  1578  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  assisting  Emmanuel  Tremel- 
lius  (1510-1580),  whose  daughter  he  married,  in  his  Latin  version 
of  the  Old  Tcatinient  (Frankfort,  i579);in  1581  hewasappmnted 
to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg.  Thence  he  was  taken 
to  France  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  after  an  interview  with 
Henry  IV.  was  sent  again  to  Germany  on  a  mission.  As  he  was 
returning  to  France  he  was  named  professor  of  theolo^  at 
Leiden,  where  he  died  on  the  i  jth  of  October  1601. 
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He  was  a  valnminous  writer  on  tbeolo^cal  subjects,  and  translated 
and  composed  many  exegetical  works.  He  is  best  known  from  his 
own  edition  of  the  Latin  Old  Testament,  slightly  altered  from  tlie' 
former  joint  edition,  and  with  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 
added  (Geneva.  1590;  Hanover,  1624).  The  Opera  T%eiiopta 
Francixi  Jiimii  Biluriiis  were  published  at  CtnevA  (3  vols.,  1613), 
to  which  is  prefixed  his  autobioKraphy,  written  about  1592  (new  ed., 
edited  by  Abraham  Kuypers,t88a  aeq.).  The  autobiosraphy  had 
been  published  at  Leiden  UKPS).  and  is  rqwinted  in  the  VumUoimv 
CrMUiifMM,  voL  L,  akMg  with  a  list  of  the  author's  other  writings. 

(3)  Fbamz  Jmnrs  (1589-1677),  son  of  the  above,  was  bom 
at  Heidelberg,  and  brought  up  at  Leiden.  His  attention  was 
diverted  from  miUtary  to  theological  studies  by  the  peace  of 
1609  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1617  he  became 
pastor  at  Hillegondsbeig,  but  in  1620  went  to  England,  where 
he  became  librarian  to  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
tutor  to  his  son.  He  remained  in  England  thirty  years,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  afterwards  of  the 
cognate  old  Teutonic  languages.  His  work,  intrinsically  valu- 
able, is  important  as  having  aroused  interest  in  a  frequently 
neglected  subject.  In  1651  he  returned  to  Holland;  and  for 
two  years  lived  in  Friesland  in  order  to  study  the  old  dialect. 
In  167s  he  returned  to  England,  and  during  the  next  year 
redded  in  Oxford;  in  1677  be  went  to  live  at  Windsor  with  his 
nephew,  Isaac  Vossius,  in  whose  house  he  died  on  the  iplh  of 
November  1677.  He  was  buded  at  Wiodior  in  St  Geoige's 
ChapeL 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  student.  He  published  De  ptdura 
veltnm  (16^7)  (in  English  by  the  author,  163B;  enlarged  and  im- 
proved edition,  edited  by  J.  G.  Graevius.  who  prefixed  a  life  of 
Jumus^  with  a  catalogue  of  architects,  paintcra,  &c.,  and  their 
works.  Rotterdam,  1694);  Obtertationet  tn  Wilierami  Abbalit 
francitam  parapkntin  emitici  eantkomm  (Amsterdam.  1655); 
Annolalionei  in  harmoniem  htino^Jrandfam  quatuor  etantdit- 
tarum,  iatine  a  Taiiano  confecUxm  (Amsterdam,  1655};  Catdmonii 
monofki  parapknuis  poeUca  ctneuoi  (Amsterdam ,  1655)  (lee 
criti  'i'Tn  iiniior  PArnuoN) ;  Qialuor  D.NJ.C.  etanpliortim  ttrtiona 
^r,:>,  I:. du.:r.  ,-uikUa  sctlictt  et  ando-saxoMtea  (Dort,  a  vols., 
itii',)  (ihr  Ci>[hiL'  \  i  fKion  in  this  book  Junius  iranKribcd  from  the 
SilviT  CikIcs  of  [  "Ifil.is;  rln-  Antrl'>-Saxon  version  !■  from  an  edition 
by  Thomas  M.irshall,  ^^  I.  i  ti  '<s  to  both  versions  are  given,  and  a 
CjiitMc  g1ossjr>'  by  Jinii.v  /. ' '.TnojofMitoi  an[Iicantim,  edited  by 
Eilw.ird  l.yo.  .-ind  pritLiK^l  liy  ,1  life  a  Junius  and  George  Hickess 
Ar;;l"-^.ni.>n  Kr;im[ii.ir  (0\ii,ril.  1743)  (its  results  ret^uire  careful 
vcriln.iiion  in  iIil'  V\i:\it  <A  iini'tiTn  research^.  His  rich  collection 
of  :iruii  iii  MSS.,  oiliti  ii  nrul  .innotatcd  by  him,  Junius  bequeathed 
to  1)10  university  of  Oiil  .r.l  I '.:  .,evius  gives  a  list  of  them,  the  most 
imp'TLinr  arc  a  vcrMdiL  1.1  t'n  i ymiifum,  the  version  of  Cacdraon, 
and  0  voium<.3  cont.iinin^  (^7  '  .i.-rtiiM  >.  lintaaruM  itptentrionalium, 

JUNR.  (i)  (Through  Port,  junct,  adapted  from  Javanese 
ijong,  or  Malayan  odjong,  ship),  the  name  of  the  native  sailing 
vessel,  common  to  the  far  eastern  seas,  and  especially  used  by 
the  Chinese  and  Javanese.  It  is  a  flat -bottomed,  high-stemed 
vessel  with  square  bows  and  masts  carrying  lug-sails,  often  made 
of  matting.  (3)  A  nautical  term  for  small  pieces  of  disused 
rope  or  cable,  cut  up  to  make  fcndcis,  oakum,  &c.,  hence  applied 
colloquially  by  sailors  to  the  salt  beef  and  pork  used  on  board 
ship.  The  word  b  of  doubtful  origin,  but  may  be  connected 
with  "  junk  "  (Lat.  ^iinctu),  a  reed,  or  rush.  Tliis  word  is  now 
obsolete  except  as  applied  to  a  form  of  sur^'cal  appliance,  used 
as  a  support  in  coses  of  fracture  where  immediate  setting  is 
impossible,  and  consisting  of  a  shaped  pillow  or  cushion  stuffed 
with  straw  or  horsehair,  formerly  with  rushes  or  reeds. 

JUNKER.  WILHELH  (1840-1891).  German  explorer  of  Africa, 
was  bom  at  Moscow  on  the  6lh  of  April  1840.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Dorpat,  GSttingen,  Berlin  and  Prague,  but  did  not 
practise  for  long.  After  «  series  of  shwt  Joumejn  to  Iceland, 
Tunis  and  Lower  Egypt,  he  remained  almost  continuously  in 
eastern  Equatorial  Africa  from  1875  to  1886,  making  liist 
Khartum  and  afterwards  Lado  the  base. of  his  expeditions, 
Junker  was  a  leisurely  traveller  and  a  careful  observer;  his  main 
object  wo*  to  study  the  petqiles  with  whom  be  came  Into  contact, 
and  to  collect  sped  mens  irf  plants  and  animals,  and  the  result 
of  his  investigations  in  these  particulars  is  given  in  his  Reisen  in 
Afrika  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1889-iSgi),  a  work  of  high  merit.  An 
English  translation  by  A.  H.  Kcane  was  published  in  1890-1891. 
Perhaps  the  greatcat  scrWcc  he  rendered  to  geographical  science 
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wu  bii  investigation  of  the  NOe-Congo  watmhed,  when  be  rac- 
cessfuUy  combated  Georg  Schweinfurlh'a  hydragraphical  tbeories 
and  establiahed  the  identity  of  the  Wdle  and  U^ngL  TbeMah- 
dist  rising  prevented  his  return  to  Europe  thnni^  the  Sudan,  as 
he  had  tinned  to  do,  in  1884,  and  an  expedition,  fitted  out  in 
1SS5  by  his  brother  in  St  Petersburg,  failed  to  reach  him.  Junker 
then  determined  to  go  south.  Leaving  Wadelai  on  the  and  of 
January  1S86  he  travelled  by  iray  of  Uganda  and  Tabora  tad 
readied  Zanaibar  in  December  1886.  to  1887  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  As  an  e^qibrer 
Junker  Is  entitled  to  high  rank,  hit  ethnographical  observatioas 
in  the  Niam-Niam  (Asandeh)  country  being  espceially  valuable. 
Me  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  rjth  of  F^ruary  i8gi. 

See  the  blogranhical  notice  by  E.  0.  Ravenstcin  in  Proetcduit'  ^ 
lie  Royal  Ctogmpkiul  Soeidy  (1893}.  pp.  1S5-187. 

JUKRBT,  a  dish  of  nulk  curdled  by  rennet,  served  with 
dotted  cream  and  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  which  Is  particularly 
associated  in  England  with  Devonshire  and  ComwaU.  The 
word  is  of  somewhat  obscure  history.  It  K^em  to  come 
through  0.  Ft.  jmtgiidU,  a  rush-basket,  from  ijit.  junau,  rush. 
Id  Norman  dialect  this  word  is  used  of  a  cream  cheese.  The 
commonly  accepted  origin  is  that  it  refers  to  the  rush-basket  on 
which  such  cream  cheeses  or  curds  were  served.  Juncadt 
^ipears  In  Rabelais,  and  b  eqilained  by  Cotgrave  as  "  ^xwn- 
meat,  rose-water  and  sugar."  Nichdaa  Udall  (in  hb  translation 
of  Erasmus's  ApopklhecMt,  1541)  ipeaks  of  "  tnarclMfMines  or 
wafers  with  other  like  junketie."  Hie  mud  **  |HBk«C  V  fi  alio 
used  for  a  festivity  or  picnic 

JTJhO,  the  chief  Roman  and  Latin  goddess,  and  the  q>edal 
objea  of  worship  by  women  at  all  the  critical  nwments  oif  life^ 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  usually  taken 
aa  a  shortened  fono  <rf  Jarimo,  answering  to  Jatis,  from  a  root 
ih,  shining.  Under  Greek  influence  Juno  was  early  Identified 
with  the  Greek  Heta,  with  wboee  cult  luid  characteristics  she  has 
ttuch  in  common;  thus  the  Juuo  with  whom  we  are  familiar 
in  LUin  literature  b  not  the  true  Roman  dei^.  In  the  Aarnd, 
tat  ezanqile,  bet  policy  b  antagonistic  to  the  plana  of  Jupiter 
far  the  conquest  of  Latium  and  the  futtne  ftcatness  of  Rome; 
though  in  the  fourth  fijoftie,  as  Ludna,  she  ^>pears  in  her  proper 
[61e  as  as^ting  at  childbirth.  It  was  under  Greek  influence 
again  that  she  became  the  wile  <rf  Jupiter,  the  mother  of  , Uin; 
the  tme  RMnan  had  no  inch  pcDNWal  interat  fn  Ut  ddtia  aa  to 
invent  famfly  relations  for  them. 

That  Jum  was  especially  a  deity  <rf  women,  and  represents  In 
a  sense  the  female  prindple  of  life,  b  seen  in  the  fan  that  as  eveiy 
man  had  hb  foiuu,  ao  evoy  wtman  had  her  Juno;  and  the 
goddea  bendf  vmy  have  been  a  devekqwoent  of  thb  cooceptioo. 
The  various  forms  of  her  cult  all  show  ber  in  dose  connexion 
with  women.  As  Juno  Ludna  she  was  invoked  in  childbirth, 
and  fm  the  ist  of  March,  the  old  Roman  New  Year's  day,  the 
matrons  met  and  made  oSerings  at  her  temple  In  a  grove  on 
the  Eaquiline;  hence  the  day  was  known  as  the  Malronalia.  As 
Caprotina  she  was  especially  worshipped  by  female  slaves  on 
the  7th  of  July  {Nonae  Cafirolinae);  as  Sospila  she  was  invoked 
all  over  Latium  as  the  saviour  of  women  in  their  perils,  and 
later  as  the  savioar  of  the  state;  and  under  a  number  of  other 
titles,  Cauda,  Umda,  Proimba,  &c,  we  find  her  taking  a  Iwding 
part  in  the  ritual  of  mairiage.  Her  teal  or  sumx»cd  connexion 
with  the  moon  b  ezfrfained  by  the  allied  Influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  lives  of  women;  thus  she  became  the  deity  of  the  Kalends, 
01  day  of  the  new  moon,  when  the  rtpna  laerontn  offered  a  Iamb 
to  her  in  the  Kfia,  and  her  husband  the  rtx  made  known  to  the 
people  the  day  on  which  the  Nones  would  fall.  Thus  she  b 
brought  into  dose  relation  with  Janus,  who  also  waa  wonhipped 
on  the  Kalends  by  tfae  rtx  tacrorum,  and  k  may  be  that  in  the 
oldea  Roman  rdigion  these  two  were  more  cloady  connected 
than  Juno  and  Jupiter.  But  in  hbtcnical  times  she  was  asso- 
ciated with  Jupiter  in  the  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill  as 
Juno  Jtttina  the  queen  of  all  Junones  or  queen  of  heaven,  as 
Jupiter  there  was  Optimut  Maximia  (see  Jupnxn),  and  under 
the  same  title  she  wa«  entic«d  from  Veii  after  its  cqtture  in 
jgsBX.,  andsettledinaUapleontheAventine.  Thusejcalied 


above  all  other  female  ddtiu,  she  was  prepared  for  that  faksiti- 
fication  with  Hera  whidi  was  alluded  to  Kbovc  That  she  was  in 
some  sense  a  ddty  of  light  seems  certain;  as  Ludna,  t^.,  abe 
introduced  new-bc»n  infaius ."  in  kunims  orsa." 

See  RoscheHs  sitidc  "  Jam  "  in  his  Lexioon  of  Mytholocv,  uhI 
his  earlier  treatise  on  Juno  and  Hem;  Wwciwa,  JWummtfJCBOiu 
da  JtlMsr,  113  fdL;  also  a  ficsh  discuirfon  by  Wahn-  Ott»  is 
PUUegufigrigos(p.i6ifollO.  (W.W.F.^ 

JUHOT.  AMDOGHB,  Don  tw  Abxantbs  (1771-1813),  Freocfa 
general,  was  bom  at  Busqr-le^rand  (CAte  d'Or],  on  the  ajnl 
of  October  1771.  Hewent  tosdiocdat  Chatillon,aad  wasknown 
among  hb  comrades  as  a  blustering  but  lovable  creature,  with  n 
pugnadoua  diqwaition.  He  was  studying  law  in  Paris  at  the 
outbreak  of  ttw  Revdntim  and  Joined  a  volunteer  battalion. 
He  distinguished  Umadf  by  bb  valour  In  the  fint  year  of  tbe 
Revolutionary  wara,  and  came  under  the  spedal  ootioe  of 
Napoleon  Boruqiarte  during  the  ricge  of  Toukm,  iriiile  aerviiiK 
aa  hb  secretary.  It  b  related  that  as  be  wa»  taking  down  a 
dnpatch,  a  shdl  burst  hard  by  and  covend  the  paper  with  sukS, 
whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "  BienI  nous  n'avions  pas  de  inhlr 
pour  s£cber  I'encre  I  en  void  1 "  He  remained  the  faithful 
con^tanion  of  hb  diief  during  the  letter's  tenqxirary  disgrace, 
and  went  with  him  to  Italy  as  aide-de<arap.  He  distinguisbed 
himself  so  much  at  the  battle  of  Milleumo  that  he  was  adected 
to  cany  back  the  c^tured  colours  to  Parb;  returning  to  Italy 
he  went  throng  tlu  canqMign  irith  honour,  but  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  head  at  Lonato.  Maiqr  lash  incidents  in  hia 
career  may  be  traced  to  thb  wound,  from  i^ich  be  never  oom- 
pletdy  recovered.  During  the  expeditiM  to  Egypt  be  *— t-tt 
a  general  of  brigade  Hb  devotion  to  Booivarte  bivtdved  Idm 
in  a  dud  with  General  t^-"—  in  which  he  was  agun  wounded. 
He  had  to  be  Idt  in  Egypt  to  recover,  and  in  craning  to  Frmnoe 
was  captured  by  En^isb  cniben.  Chi  hb  return  to  France  be 
was  nude  commandant  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  pranotcd 
genoal  of  divisiim.  It  was  at  thb  time  that  be  married  iMie 
Permon  (see  JTOOT,  Lauu).  He  next  served  at  Arrss  in  oouh 
mand  of  the  grenatUen  of  tbe  amqr  dcatincd  for  the  invaaioD  of 
England,  and  made  some  aheratioos  b  tbe  equqimeat  of  the 
troops  which  received  the  praise  of  the  esupciM.  It  wen, 
however,  a  bitter  mortificatioa  that  he  was  not  ^ipointed  a 
manhal  of  Ftaaoe  idwn  he  leodved  the  fraud  ooas  ttf  the 
le^in  of  honour.  He  waa  made  eolond-general  of  hnaan 
lutcad  and  sent  aa  ambassador  to  lidxw,  hb  entry  into  which 
dty  resembled  a  n^al  progress.  But  he  waa  ao  lesUcia  and  dia- 
satided  in  the  Portuguese  cafMtal  that  he  set  out,  without  leave, 
for  the  army  of  Napdeon,  with  which  he  took  part  m  the  battle 
of  Austcziitx,  bdiavlng  with  Us  usual  oounge  and  seal.  Bat 
he  soon  gave  bi^  o&noe.  Altbou^  Us  aurly  devotioa  mn 
never  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  hb  uncertain  tenqter  and  want  e< 
self-control  made  it  dangerous  to  employ  him  at  court  or  bead- 
quartos,  and  he  was  sent  to  Parma  to  put  down  an  inswnectioB 
and  to  be  out  of  tbe  way.  In  1806  he  waa  recalled  and  became 
governor  of  Paib,  Hb  extravaganos  and  prodigafiqr  dMcdted 
the  government,  and  some  rumours  of  an  intrigue  with  a  lady 
of  the  imperial  family — it  b  said  Pauline  Bon^partfr— made  H 
desirable  again  to  scsid  him  away.  He  was  therefore  appointed 
to  lead  an  invading  fixce  Into  PortugaL  For  tbe  first  time 
Juaot  had  a  great  task  to  perform,  and  only  hb  own  rcaoumca  to 
fall  back  upon  for  its.  achievement.  Eariy  in  November  xSoj 
he  set  out  from  Salamanca,  crossed  the  mountains  of  Bcita, 
rallied  his  wearied  forces  at  Abrautes,  and,  with  1500  men. 
dashed  upon  Lisbon,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  sdse  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  which  had,  however,  just  sailed  away  with  the  regent  and 
court  to  BraziL  The  whole  movement  only  Wik  a  nooih; 
it-wastmdoubtedly  bold  and  well-conducted,  and  Junot  ma 
made  duke  of  Abrantcs  and  invested  with  the  govcxnonhip 
of  Portugal.  But  administration  was  his  weak  poinL  He  «as 
not  a  dvil  governor,  but  a  tabreur,  brave,  truculent,  and  also 
dissipated  and  rapadous,  though  In  the  last  lespea  be  wu  far 
from  bdng  the  worst  offender  amongst  the  FlOich  gcacraln  in 
Spain.  Hb  hold  on  Portugal  was  never  supported  Iqr  a  really 
adequate  fbice^  and  hii  own  conduct,  uMcb  resembled  Aat  «i 
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u  euteni  ineaucli,  did  nothing  to  coaiolidate  his  conquest. 
After  WeUe^y  encountered  him  at  Vimiera  (see  Peniksvur 
Wax)  he  wu  obliged  to  conclude  the  so-called  convention  of 
Cintn,  and  to  withdraw  from  Portugal  with  all  his  forces. 
Napoleon  was  furious,  but,  as  he  said,  was  spared  the  necessity 
of  sending  his  oid  friend  before  a  court  martial  by  the  fact  that 
the  Engliih  put  their  own  generals  on  theii  triaL  Junot  was 
sent  h^k.  to  Spain,  where,  in  1810-1811,  acting  under  Maas&ia, 
he  was  ooce  more  seriously  wounded.  His  Uat  campaign  was 
made  in  Russia,  and  he  received  more  than  a  just  share  of 
discredit  for  iL  Napoleon  next  appcnnted  him  to  govern 
Illyria.  But  Junot's  mind  had  become  deranged  under  the 
weight  of  his  mtsfortunes,  and  on  the  igth  of  July  1813,  at 
Hontbard,  he  threw  hims^  from  a  window  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 

JUNOT,  UURE;  DtJCKESS  OT  Abumtes  (1783-1834).  wife  of 
the  preceding  was  bom  at  Montpellier.  She  waa  the  daughter 
of  Mme.  Peiinon,  to  whom  during  her  widowhood  the  young 
Bonaparte  made  an  offer  of  marriage — such  at  least  is  the  version 
presented  by  the  daughter  in  her  celebnted  Memoirs.  The 
Pennon  family,  after  various  vidsiitudes,  settled  at  Paris,  and 
Bmupaite  certainly  frequented  their  house  a  good  deal  after 
the  downfaD  of  the  Jacobin  party  in  Thermidor  1794.  Mile. 
Persum  was  married  to  Junot  early  in  the  consulate,  and  at 
once  entered  eagerly  into  all  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  and  became 
noted  for  her  beauty,  her  caustic  wit,  and  her  extravagance. 
The  first  consul  nicknamed  her  ptlite  paU,  but  treated  ber  and 
Junot  with  the  utmost  generosity,  a  fact  which  did  not  restrain 
her  «qrr»''""  and  slanders  in  her  portrayal  olhim  in  her  Memoirt. 
During  Junot's  diplomatic  mission  to  Lisbon,  his  wife  displayed 
her  prodigality  so  that  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1S06  he  waa 
bunkned  with  debu,  which  his  own  intrigues  did  not  lessen. 
She  Joiited  faim  again  at  Lisbon  after  he  had  entered  that  dty 
as  conqueror  at  the  close  of  1 807 ;  but  even  the  presents  and  spoils 
won  at  Lisbon  did  not  satisfy  her  demand^;  she  accompanied 
Junot  through  part  of  the  Peninsular  War.  On  her  return 
to  France  she  d^pleased  the  empertff  by  her  vivacious  remarks 
and  by  receiving  guests  whom  he  disliked.  The  mental  malady 
of  Junot  thereafter  threatened  her  with  ruin;  this  perhaps 
explains  why  she  took  some  part  in  the  intrigues  for  bringing 
back  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  She  did  not  side  with  Napoleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  1815  she  spent  moat  of  her 
time  at  Rome  amidst  artistic  society,  which  she  enlivened  with 
ber  ^nightly  converse.  She  also  compiled  her  spirited  but 
somewhat  ^^teful  Memows,  which  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1851-1834  in  18  volumes.   Many  editions  have  since  appeared. 

Of  her  other  books  the  most  noteworthy  are  Hiiloirei  contempt- 
raiittt  (t  vols..  tSu):  ScHtt  ie  lawit  ttpapuU  (a  voU.,  1836): 
Hitloirt  i*t  motu  it  Parit-  (6  ytH*.,  I837-183S);  Satatnirt  d%nt 
ambatsad*  tl  tu»  ith»r  en  Espapu  tt  en  Portuiai,  it  1S08  A  i8it 
(a  vtJs.,  1837).  0-  Hl.  R.) 

JUNTA  (from  junior,  to  Join),  a  Spanish  word  meaning 
(i)  any  meeting  for  a  common  purpose;  (3)  a  committee;  (3)  an 
administfalive  council  or  board.  The  oripnal  meaning  is 
now  rather  lost  in  the  two  derivative  ugnifications.  Tlie 
Spaniards  have  even  begun  to  make  use  oi  the  barbarism 
mUin,  corrupted  from  the  English  "  meeting."  Tlte  wordytmla 
has  always  been  and  still  is  used  in  the  other  sense*.  Some 
oftheboardsby  which  the  Spanish  administration  was  conducted 
under  the  Habsburg  and  the  earlier  Bourbon  kings  were  styled 
jmntat.  The  superior  governing  body  of  the  Inquisition  was  the 
junta  tuprema.  The  provincial  committees  formed  to  organize 
resistance  to  Napoleon's  invasion  in  r8o8  were  so  called,  and  so 
was  the  general  committee  chosen  from  among  them  to  represent 
the  nation.  In  the  War  of  Independence  (i8o8-iSi4),andinaII 
subsequent  dvil  wars  or  revolutionary  disturbances  in  Spain  or 
Spanish  America,  the  local  executive  bodies,  elected,  or  in  some 
cases  self-chosen,  to  appoint  officers,  raise  money  and  aoMiers, 
look  after  the  wounded,  and  discharge  the  functfcms  of  an 
admioiitr&tion,  have  been  known  as  juntas. 

The  form  "  Junto,"  a  corruption  due  to  other.Spanish  words 
ending  in  •«,  came  into  use  in  E&jdish  in  the  17th  century,  often 
in  »  disparaging  soue,  of  a  party  united  for  a  poUtkal  ptiipow, 
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a  faction  or  cabal;  it  waa  particulariy  applied  to  the  advisers  of 
Charles  I.,  to  the  Rump  under  Cromwell,  and  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  great  Whig  houses  who  contndled  the  govern- 
ment in  the  reigns  of  WiUiara  III.  and  Anne. 

JUPITER,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Roman  state.  The  great  and 
constantly  growing  influence  exerted  from  a  very  early  period 
on  Rome  by  the  superior  civilization  of  Greece  not  only  caused 
a  modification  of  the  Roman  god  on  the  analogy  of  Zeus,  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Gtoeks,  but  led  the  Latin  writers  to  identify 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  to  attribute  to  Jupiter  myths  and 
family  relations  which  were  purely  Greek  and  never  belonged  to 
the  real  Roman  religjoa.  The  Ju];^ter  of  actual  worship  was  a 
Roman  god;  the  Jupiter  of  Latin  literature  was  more  than  halt 
Greek.  This  identification  was  facilitated  by  the  community  of 
character  which  really  belonged  to  Jupiter  andZeus  as  the  Roman 
and  Greek  developments  of  a  common  original  conception  of 
the  god  of  the  light  and  the  beaven. 

That  this  was  the  original  idea  of  Jupiter,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  among  all  Italian  peoples,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  earliest 
form  of  his  name  was  Dions  paltr,  or  DiespHer,  and  bis  special 
priest  was  the  flamen  dialis;  aO  these  words  point  to  aroot^iv, 
shining,  and  the  connexion  with  iia,  day,  is  obvious  (cf.  Jimo). 
Qne  of  his  most  ancient  epithets  is  Ivcefttu,  the  light-bringer; 
and  later  literature  has  preserved  the  same  idea  In  such  phrases  as 
siib  JoM,  under  the  open  sky.  All  days  of  the  full  moon  (ufiu) 
weresatred  to  him;  aU  emanations  from  the  sky  were  due  to  him 
and  in  the  ddest  form  of  religious  thought  were  probably 
believed  to  be  manifestations  of  tbe  god  himself.  As  Jupiter 
Elicius  he  was  propitiated,  mth  a  peculiar  ritual,  to  send  rain  ia 
time  of  drought;  as  Jupiter  Ptdpir  he  had  an  altar  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  all  places  struck  by  lightning  were  made  his  pro- 
perty and  guardnl  from  the  profane  by  a  drcuUr  wall.  TIm 
vintage,  which  needs  especially  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
was  under  his  particular  care,  and  in  tbe  festivals  connected 
with  it  {Vinalia  wtond)  and  Mediirinclia,  he  was  the  deity 
invoked,  and  his  flamen  tbe  priest  employed.  Throughout  Italy 
we  find  him  worshipped  on  thesummitsof  hills,  where  nothing 
intervened  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  where  oU  the  pheno. 
mena  of  the  sky  could  beconvementlyobserved.  Thus  on  the 
Alban  hill  south  of  Rome  waa  an  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  as 
Jupiter  LiUiaris,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  league  of  thirty 
Latin  cities  of  which  Rome  was  originally  an  ordinary  member. 
At  Rome  itself  it  is  pn  the  Capitoline  hill  that  We  find  his  oldest 
temple,  described  by  Livy  (i.  10);  here  we  have  a  tradition  of 
his  sacred  tree,  the  oak,  common  to  the  worship  both  of  Zeus 
and  Ju[Hter,  and  here  too  was  kept  the  tapis  sitts,  perhaps  a 
celt,  believed  to  have  been  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  used 
symbolically  by  the  fetiales  when  officially  declaring  war  and 
making  treaties  on  behalf  of  tbe  Roman  state.  Hence  tbe 
curious  form  of  oath,  Jnm  la^itmjimrt,  used  both  in  public 
and  private  life  at  Rome^ 

In  this  ddest  Jupiter  of  tbe  Latins  and  Romans,  the  god  o( 
the  light  and  the  heaven,  and  the  god  invoked  in  taking  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  we  may  undoubtedly  see  not  only  the  great 
protecting  deity  <rf  tbe  race,  but  one,  and  perhaps  the  only  one, 
whose  worship  embodies  a  distinct  moral  concqition.  He  is 
specially  concerned  with  oaths,  treaties  and  leagues,  and  it  was  in 
tbe  presence  of  his  priest  that  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  form 
of  marriage,  CMfarreatio,  took  place.  Tbe  lesser  deities,  Dius 
Fidius  and  Fides,  were  probably  originally  identical  with  him, 
andonlygabedaseparateexistcncelncouiseof time  bya  process 
familiar  to  students  of  ancient  rdigion.  This  connexion  with 
the  conscience,  with  the  sense  of  obligation  and  right  dealing, 
was  never  quite  lost  throughout  Roman  history.  In  Virgil's 
great  poem,  though  Jupiter  is  in  many  ways  as  much  Greek  as 
Roman,  he  is  st it!  the  great  protecting  deity  who  keeps  the  hero  in 
the  path  of  duty  (pielas)  towards  gods,  state  and  family. 

But  this  aspect  o[  Jupiter  gained  a  new  force  and  meaning  at 
the  close  of  the  monarchy  with  the  building  of  tbe  famous  temple 
on  the  Capitol,  of  which  the  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Optiwna  ilasimm,  i^e.  tbe  best 
and  greatest  of  all  the  Jupiters,  and  with  him  were  assodaled 
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Judo  and  Minerva,  in  k  faction  w^i^  deaiiy  indicates  a 
Giaeco-Elrmfan  oilcin;  for  tha  oombtnation  of  three  ddlies 
in  one  temple  was  foreign  to  the  ancient  Roman  reli^on,  while 
it  is  found  both  in  Creece  and  Etmiia.  This  temple  wu  built 
on  a  scale  of  magnificence  quite  unknown  to  primitive  Rome, 
and  wai  beyond  doubt  the  work  of  Einiscan  architects  employed, 
we  may  'preaume,  by  the  TarqaioiL  ZU  three  m0m  contjned 
the  sUtncs  of  the  three  deities,  with  Jupiter  in  the  middle 
holding  his  thunderbolt.  HeDceforward  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  stale,  and  symbolized  its  unity  and 
strength.  Its  dedication  festival  fell  on  the  13th  of  September, 
on  which  day  the  consuls  originally  succeeded  to  office;  accom-- 
panied  by  the  senate  and  other  magistrates  and  priests,  and  tn 
fulfilment  of  »  vow  made  by  their  predecessors,  they  offered 
to  the  great  god  a  white  heifer,  his  favourite  sacrifice,  and 
after  rendering  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  during 
the  past  year,  made  the  same  vow  as  that  by  which  they  them- 
selves  had  been  bound.  Then  followed  the  epvitm  Joris  or 
(east  of  Jupiter,  in  which  the  three  deities  seem  to  have  been 
visibly  present  in  the  form  of  their  statues,  Jupiter  having  a 
couch  and  each  goddessa  tella,  and  shared  the  meal  with  senate 
and  magiitratca.  In  later  times  this  day  became  the  central 
point  of  the  great  Koman  games  (ItM  Romamit,  originally 
games  vowed  in  honour  of  the  god  it  he  brotight  a  war  to  a 
successful  issue.  When  a  victorious  army  returned  home, 
it  was  to  this  temple  that  the  triumphal  procession  passed, 
and  tbe  triumph  of  whkh  we  hear  so  often  In  Roman  history  may 
be  tafcoi  as  a  religious  ceremonial  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  The 
general  was  dressed  and  painted  to  resemble  the  sUtue  of  Jupiter 
himself,  and  was  drawn  on  a  gilded  chariot  by  four  white  horses 
through  the  PcMTta  l^umphalia  to  the  Capitcj,  where  he  offered 
a  solemn  iioifice  to  the  god,  and  laid  on  his  knees  the  victor's 
hureb  (see  Tudhpb). 

Throughout  the  petfod  of  the  RepuUic  the  great  god  of  the 
CtjAuA  in  his  temple  looking  down  on  the  Forum  continued 
to  overshadow  all  other  woiahips  as  the  one  in  which  the  whole 
state  was  concerned,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  ntthcr  than 
any  one  gens  or  family.  Under  Augustus  and  the  new  monarchy 
it  is  sometimes  said  that  tiw  Capitoline  worship  suffered  to  some 
exteotan  eclipse  (J.  B.Carter,  TheRdigumoJNumi,  p.  i6oseq.); 
and  it  is  true  that  as  It  was  the  poii^  of  Augustus  to  identify 
the  state  with  the  interests  of  his  own  family,  be  did  what  was 
feasible  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  worships 
in  which  he  and  his  family  were  specially  concerned;  thus  his 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the 
Forum  Augusti,  took  over  a  few  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  cult 
on  the  Capitol.  But  Augustus  was  far  too  shrewd  to  attempt 
to  oust  Jupiter  Optimus  Mazimus  from  his  paramount  position; 
and  he  became  the  protecting  deity  of  the  reigning  emperor  as 
representing  the  stale,  as  he  had  been  the  protecting  deity  of 
the  free  republic.  His  worship  spread  over  the  whole  empire; 
It  is  probable  that  every  dty  lud  its  temple  to  the  three  ddties 
of  the  Raman  Capitol,  and  the  fact  that  the  Romans  chose  the 
name  of  Jupiter  in  almost  every  case,  by  which  to  indicate  the 
chief  deity  of  the  subject  pei^les,  proves  that  they  continued 
to  regard  him,  so  long  as  his  wor^p  existed  at  all,  as  the  god 
whom  they  themselves  looked  upon  as  greatest. 

See  Zbus,  Rohan  Rbucion.  Eiccellent  accounts  of  Jupiter  may 
be  found  in  Roacher's  MyMofp^  Lmtmt,  and  in  Wissowaa 
HctifjM  Mitf  JCwItesdnr  JUhMsr  (p.  tooseq.). 

^     ^  M.  R4.:  W.  W.  F.*) 

JUPITER.  In  astronomy,  the  largest  planet  of  the  solar^tem; 
his  size  is  so  great  that  it  exceeds  the  collective  mass  of  all  the 
othcn  in  the  proportiwt  of  $  to  3.  He  travels  in  his  (^it  at  a 
meandistance  frovi  tbenmeaceeding  that  of  the  earth  s-a  times, 
or  483,000,000  miles.  The  eccentricity  of  this  orbit  is  oonsidcr- 
sble,  amounting  to  0'04S,  so  that  his  maximum  and  minimum 
distances  arc  504,000,000  and  463/x)0,ooo  miles  respectively. 
When  in  opporition  and  at  his  mean  distance,  he  is  siiualed 
390^000,000  miles  from  the  earth.  His  orbit  is  inclined  about 
i'  18*  40*  to  the  ed^tic  His  udereal  revolution  is  completed 
in  4333-585  days  or  11  yean  314-9  days,  and  hfs  synodical 


perkid,  or  the  mean  interval  separating  his  returns  to  opposkitMi, 
amounts  to 398>87  days.  His  real  polar  and  equatorial  dUroetcts 
Kieasure  84,570  and  90,190  miles  respectivdy.io  that  the  mean  is 
87,380  mUea,  His  apparent  diameter  (equatorial)  as  seen  fnKn 
the  earth  varies  from  about  33',  when  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  to  50'  in  opposition  to  that  luminary.  The  obUtcrwsa,  or 
comfmskm,  of  his  globe  anuunts  to  about  -f^;  Us  vdume 
oKceds  that  of  the  cuth  1390  times,  while  his  niaas  is  about  300 
times  greater.  These  values  are  believed  to  be  as  accurate  u 
the  best  modem  determinations  allow,  but  there  are  some  differ- 
ences amongst  various  observers  and  abaoiuic  caactaesa  carukoc 
be  obtained. 

The  discovery  of  telescopic  oonstraction  eariy  in  the  lytli 
century  and  the  practical  use  of  the  telescope  by  Galileo  and  others 
greatly  enriched  our  knowledge  of  Jupiter  and  his  system.  Four 
of  the  satellites  were  detected  in  1610,  but  the  dark  bands  or 
belts  Ml  the  gtobe  of  the  ^anet  do  not  to  have  been 

noticed  unto  twenty  years  later.  Though  Galileo  first  tightcd 
the  satdlitcs  and  peisevcringly  studied  the  Jovian  orb,  be  failed 
to  distinguish  the  belts,  and  we  have  to  conclude  either  that  these 
features  were  unusually  faint  at  the  perk>d  of  hb  observations, 
or  that  his  telescopes  were  insufficiently  powerful  to  render  then 
visible.  The  belu  were  first  recognized  by  Nicolas  Zucdd  and 
DanieIBartoliontbet7thof  May  1630.  They  wercseen  aho  by 
Francesco  Fontana  in  the  same  and  immediately  succeeding  yes  rs, 
and  by  otherobserveisof  about  thesame  period,  including  Zu|^. 
Giovanni  Battbts  RIodoli  and  Francesco  Maria  Grim^dL 
Improvements  In  teteioopes  were  quickly  introduced,  and  be- 
tween 1655  and  1666  C.  Huygens,  R.  Hodie  and  J.  D.  Cassini 
made  more  effective  observations.  Hoolce  discovered  a  Isrp: 
dark  spot  in  the  planet's  southern  hemisphere  on  the  19th  of 
May  1664,  and  from  thb  objea  Cassini  determined  the  rotation 
period,  to  1665  and  later  years,  as  9  hours  56  minutes. 

The  belts,  spots  and  irregular  markings  on  Jupiter  have  now 
been  assiduously  studied  during  nearly  three  centuries.  These 
maikingi  are  extremely  variable  in  their  tones,  tints  and  idstive 
velocities,  and  than  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  stmo- 
^tbeiic  btrmatkms  fioating  above  the  surface  of  the  planet  in  s 
series  of  different  currents.  Certain  of  the  markings  app^r  to 
be  fairly  durable,  though  their  rates  of  motion  exhibit  oonuder- 
able  anomalies  and  prove  that  they  must  be  quite  detached  from 
the  actual  ^then  <rf  Jupiter.  At  various  times  deteniiiaa.tiona 
of  the  rotation  period  were  made  as  follows: — 


Dob. 
1671 
169a 
1708 

178^ 
17S8 
1835 
1835 


J.  H.  Madler 
t.  B.. 
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Giaintr.  Ptrioi.  Pica  of  S fat. 

J.  D.  CasHot        9  h.  55  m.  SO  a  Lat.  lO'  S. 

,  9  h.  50  m.  Equator. 

Maraldi        9  h.  55  m.  48  s.  S.  tropica]  com 
'Ivabetle         9  h.  56  m.  n 

SchrOter       9  h.  55  en.  33-6  Lat-  "*  N. 

9  h.  SS  m.  17-6  ■.  Lat.  so*  S, 

9  h.  SS  m.  a6-5  s.  Lat.  5'  N. 

9  b.  55  m.  31-3  I.  N.  tropical  aooc^ 

A  great  number  of  Jovian  features  faave  been  tnecd  In  mere 
recent  years  and  their  rotation  periods  ascertained.  Acoordiag 
to  the  researches  of  Stanley  Williams  the  rates  of  motion  for 
different  latitudes  of  tlie  planst  are  approximately  u  tinder: — 
Latiltiie.-  Rolatioit  Ptritd, 

+8S*  to  +a8"  9  h.  55  m.  37-S  a 

+s8*  to  +34*  9  h.  S4l     to  9  h.  s&i  m. 

+a4'to+30*  oh.  4801.  tofb.  49|  n. 

+ao'  to  +io'  9  h.  55  m.  33-9  s 

+]o'to-ia*  9h.30m.301. 

-13*  to -18*  9b.S5nk40a 

-l8'to-37*  9  h.  S9  xt.  tS-l  s 

-37'to-55'  9h.sSM.S1. 

W.  F.  Denning  i^ves  the  following  relative  periods  far  the  yekn 
i89Bto  1905:— 


LoHlude. 
N.N.  temperate . 
N-  temperate 
N.  tropical    .  . 
Equatorial 
S.  temperate 
S.Si  ttmperate  . 


Splatien  Ptrioi, 
9h.  55  m.  41-5  1. 
9  h.  5S  m.  53-8  t. 

9  h.  SS  ifly 

9  h.  so  m.  If  t. 
9  b.  55  m.  19-5 
9b.53ni.7s 
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The  above  arc  the  mean  periods  derived  from  a  large  number 
of  markings.  The  bay  or  boUow  tn 
the  great  Muthem  equatorial  belt 
north  of  the  red  spot  has  perhaps  been 
observed  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  feature  on  Jupiter  except  the  red 
spot  itself.  H.  Schwabe  saw  the 
hollow  ia  the  belt  on  the  5th  of 
September  1831  and  on  many  subse- 
quent dates.  The  rotation  period  of 
this  object  during  the  seventy  year* 
Fio._i.— ImrerteddUk  to  the  sth  of  September  1901  was 
isiZr-c^  ^  9  »^  SS  m.  36  s.  from  6,.8.3  .^tations. 
thcif  rates  of  rotation.  Since  1901  the  mean  penod  baa  been 
9  h.  55  m.  40  s.,  but  it  has  fluctuated 
between  9  h.  55  m.  38  s.  and  q  h.  55  m.  41  a.  The  motion  of 
the  various  features  is  not  therefore  dependent  upon  thdr  latitude, 
though  at  the  equator  the  rate  Kcms  swifter  as  a  rule  than  in 
other  zones.  But  exceptioDi  occur,  for  in  t88o  some  spota 
ippcared  in  about-aj"  N.  which  rotated  in  9  h.  48  m.  tbou^  in 
ibe  region  immediately  N.  of  this  the  Spot  motion  Is  ordinarily 
liie  slowest  of  all  and  averages  g  h.  55  m.  53-8  a.  (from  twenty 
determinations).  These  differences  of  speed  remind  ua  of  the 
lun-spots  and  their  proper  motions.  The  solar  envelope,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  show  a  pretty  regular  retardation  towards  the 
poles,  for  according  to  Gustav  Sp6rer's  formula,  while  the  equa- 
torial period  is  35-d.  3  h.  15  m.  the  latitudes  46°  N.  and  S.  give 
a  period  of  38  d.  1 5  h.  o  m. 

The  Jovian  currents  flow  in  a  due  east  and  west  direction  as 
(bough  mainly  influenced  by  the  swift  rotalory  movement  of 
the  globe,  and  exhibit  little  sign  of  deviation  either  to  N.  or  S. 
These  currents  do  not  Uend  and  pass  gradually  into  each  other, 
but  seem  to  be  definitely  bounded  and  contcoUed  by  separate 
phenomena  well  capable  of  preserving  their  individuality. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  there  have  been  slanting  belts  on  Jupiter 
(a  prominent  example  occurre<f  in  the  spring  of  1 861),  as  though 
the  materials  were  evolved  with  some  force  in  a  polar  direction, 
but  these  oblique  formations  have  usually  spread  out  in  longitude 
and  ultimately  formed  bands  parallel  with  theequator.  The  longi- 
tudinal currents  do  not  individually  present  us  with  an  equable 
rate  of  motion.  In  fact  they  display  some  curious  irregularities, 
the  spots  carried  along  in  them  apparently  oscillating  to  and  fro 
without  any  reference  to  fixed  periods  or  cyclical  variations. 
Thus  the  equatorial  current  in  1880  moved  at  the  rate  of  9  h.  50  m. 
6  s.  whereas  in  1905  it  was  q  h.  50  m.  33  s.  The  ted  spot  in  the 
S.  tropical  zone  gave  g  h.  55  m.  34  s.  in  1879-1880,  wherels  during 
tooc»-i9oS  it  has  varied  a  little  on  either  aide  of  9  h.  55  m.  40-6  s. 
C'lcjrly  t  herefore  no  fixed  period  ol  roution  can  be  applied  for  any 
spot  sincfe  it  is  subject  to  drifts  £.  or  W.  and  these  drifts 
sometimes  oome  into  operation  suddenly,  and  may  be  either 
temporary  or  durable.  Between  1878  and  1900  the  red  spot  in 
the  pUnct's  S.  hemisphere  showed  a  continuous  retardation  of 
speed. 

li  must  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the  rotation  of 
these  markings,  we  are  simply  alluding  to  the  irregularities  in 
the  vapqrous  envelope  of  Jupiter.  The  rotation  of  the  planet 
itself  is  another  matter' and  its  value  ia  not  yet  exactly  known, 
though  it  is  probably  little  different  from  that  of  the  markings, 
and  especially  from  those  of  the  most  durable  character,  which 
indicate  a  period  of  about  9  h.  56  m.  We  never  discern  the 
act  ual  Jandscape  of  Jupiter  or  any  of  the  individual  forms  really 
diversifying  it. 

Possibly  the  red  spot  which  became  so  striking  an  object  in 
1S78,  and  which  still  remains  faintly  visible  00  the  planet,  is  the 
sarne  feature  as  that  discovered  by  R.  Hooke  in  1664  and  watched 
by  Cassini  in  following  years.  It  was  situated  in  approximately 
the  same  latitude  of  the  planet  and  appears  to  have  been  hidden 
temporarily  during  several  periods  up  to  1713.  But  the  lack  of 
(tirly  continuous  observations  of  this  particular  marking  makes 
its  identity  with  the  present  spot  extremely  doubtful.  The 
latter  was  seen  by  W.  R.  Dawes  in  1857,  by  Sir  W.  Huggins  in 
185S,  by  f'  BaxcndcU  in  1859,  by  Lord  Rosse  and  R.  Copeland 


in  187],  by  H.  C.  Russell  in  1876-1877,  and  In  later  years  it  has 
formed  an  object  of  general  olMervation.  In  fact  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  planetary  marking  has  ever  aroused  such  wide- 
qtread  interest  and  attracted  such  frequent  observation  as  the 
great  red  spot  on  Jupiter. 

The  alight  inclination  of  the  equator  of  this  planet  to  the  pUne 
of  his  orbit  suggests  that  he  experiences  few  seasonal  changes. 
From  the  conditions  we  are,  in  fact,  led  to  expect  a  prevailing 
calm  in  his  atmosphere,  the  more  so  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  amount  of  the  sun's  heat  poured  upon  each  square  mile  of 
it  is  (on  the  average)  leas  than  the  7jlb  part  of  that  received  by 
each  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  Moreover,  the  seasons 
of  Jupiter  have  nearly  twelve  times  the  duration  of  ours,  so 
that  it  would  be  naturally  expected  that  changes  in  his  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  solar  action  take  place  with  extreme  slowness. 
But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Telescopes  reveal  the 
indication*  of  rapid  changes  and  extensive  disturbances  in  the 
aspect  and  material  forming  tbe  belts.  New  spots  covering  large 
arcai  frequently  appear  and  as  frequently  decay  and  vanish, 
implying  an  agitated  condition  of  tbe  Jovian  atmosphere,  and 
leaidbig  us  to  admit  the  operation  of  causes  much  more  active 
than  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun. 

When  we  institute  a  comparison  between  Jupiter  and  tlie  earth 
00  the  basis  that  the  aimospbere  of  the  former  planet  bears  the 


FlO.  2.— Jupiter,  1903,  July  10, 
3-50  a.  m. 


Fig.  3.— Jupiter,  1906,  April  15, 
5  50  p.m. 


same  relation  to  his  mass  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  bear* 
to  her  mass,  we  find  thata  stateof  things  must  prevail  on  Jupiter 
very  dissimilar  to  that  affecting  our  own  globe.  The  density  of 
the  Jovian  atmosphere  we  should  expect  to  be  fully  six  rimes  as 
great  as  the  density  of  our  air  at  sea-level,  while  it  would  be 
comparatively  shallow.  But  the  telescopic  aspect  of  Jupiter 
apparently  negarives  the  Utter  supposition.  The  belts  and  spots 
grow  faint  as  they  approach  the  limb,  and  disappear  as  they  near 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  thus  indicating  a  dense  and  deep  atmosphere. 
R.  A.  Proctor  considered  that  the  observed  features  suggested 
inherent  heat,  and  adopted  this  conclusion  a*  best  explaining 
the  surface  phenomena  of  the  planet.  He  regarded  Jupiter  as 
belonging,  on  account  of  his  immense  size,  to  a  different  class  of 
bodies  from  the  earth,  and  was  led  to  believe  that  there  existed 
greater  analogy  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun  than  between 
Jupiter  and  the  earth.  Thus  the  density  of  the  sun,  like  that  of 
Jupiter,  is  small  compared  with  the  earth's;  in  fact,  the  mean 
density  of  the  sun  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  belts  of  the  tatter  pUnet  may  be  much  more  aptly  compared 
with  the  spot  zones  of  the  sun  than  with  the  trade  zones  of  the 
earth. 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  inherent  heat  on  Jupiter  it  has  been 
said  that  his  albedo  (or  light  reflected  from  his  surface)  is  much 
greater  than  the  amount  would  be  were  his  surface  similar  to 
that  of  the  moon.  Mercury  or  Mars,  and  the  reasoning  has  been 
applied  to  the  lai^  outer  planets,  Sarurn,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
as  well  as  to  Jupiter.  The  average  reflecting  capacity  of  the 
moon  and  five  outer  planets  would  seem  to  be  (on  the  assumption 
that  they  possess  no  inherent  light)  as  follows: — 
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Tbcae  values  were  conitdered  to  rapport  the  view  that  the  four 
larger  and  more  distant  orba  shine  partly  by  Inheient  lustre, 
ud  the  more  to  as  spectroscopic  analysis  indicates  that  they 
are  each  involved  in  a  deep  vapour-laden  atmo^Aere.  But 
certain  observations  furnish  a  contndiction  to  Proctor's  views. 
The  absolute  extinction  of  the  satellites,  even  in  the  most  power- 
ful telescopes,  while  in  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  shows  that  they 
cannot  receive  sufficient  light  from  their  primary  to  render  them 
TiiUbte,  and  the  darkness  of  the  shadows  of  the  satellites  when 
projected  on  the  planet's  disk  pnvet  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
self-luminous  except  in  an  insen^ble  degree.  It  Is  also  to  be 
remarked  that,  were  it  only  moderately  self-luminous,  the  colour 
of  the  light  which  it  sends  to  us  would  be  red,  such  light  being 
u  first  emitted  from  a  heated  body  when  its  temperature  is 
raised.  Possibly,  however,  the  great  red  spot,  when  the  colouring 
was  Intense  in  1878  and  several  following  yean,  may  have  repre- 
sented an  opening  in  the  Jovian  atmosjAerc,  and  the  ruddy 
belts  may  be  extensive  rifts  in  the  same  envelope.  If  Jupiter's 
actual  globe  emitted  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  light  we  should 
probably  distinguish  little  of  it,  owing  to  the  obscuring  vapours 
floating  above  the  surface.  Venus  reflects  relatively  more  light 
than  Jupiter,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  albedo  of  a  planet 
is  dependent  upon  atmospheric  characteristics,  and  Is  in  no  case 
a  direct  indication  of  inherent  Ugbt  and  heat. 

The  colouring  of  the  belts  appears  to  be  due  to  seasonal 
variations,  for  Stanley  Williams  has  shown  that  their  changes 
have  a  cycle  of  twelve  years,  and  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  a  sidereal  revolution  of  Jupiter.  The  variations  are  of 
such  character  that  the  two  great  equatorial  belts  are  alter- 
nately affected;  when  the  S.  equatorial  belt  displays  ma t! mum 
redness  the  N.  equatorial  is  at  a  minimum  and  vice  versa. 

The  most  plausible  hypothe^  with  regard  to  the  red  spot  Is 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  island  floating  upon  a  liquid  surface, 
thonih  iU  great  duration  does  not  favour  this  idea.  But  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  the  belts  of  Jupiter  indicate  a  liquid 
or  gaseous  condition  of  the  vtuble  nrface.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  liquid  hypothesis  b  the  great  difference  in  the 
times  al  rotation  between  the  equatorial  portions  of  the  planet 
and  the  spots  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  latter  usually  iDtate 
in  periods  between  9  h.  55  m.  and  9  h.  56  m.,  while  the  equatorial 
markings  make  a  revolution  in  about  five  minutes  less,  g  h.  50  m. 
to  g  h.  51  m.  The  difference  amounts  to  7-5°  in  k  teneslrial 
day  and  proves  that  an  equatorial  spot  will  circulate  right  round 
the  enormous  sphere  of  Jafriter  (drcnmfecencs  383,000  m.)  In 
48  days.  The  motion  Is  equivalent  to  ibont  6eoo  m.  per  day 
and  250  m.  per  hour.  (W.  F.  D.) 

SaidlilaofJupiUr. 
Jupiter  Is  attended  by  eight  known  satellites,  resolvable  as  re- 
gards their  visibility  into  two  widely  different  classes.  Four  satcl- 
htes  were  discovered  by  Galileo  and  were  the  only  ones  known 
until  1S91.  In  September  of  that  year  £.  £.  Barnard,  at  the 
Lick  Observatory,  discovered  a  filth  extremely  faint  satellite,  per- 
formtnga  revolution  in  somewhat  less  than  twleve hours.  In  igo4 
two  yet  fainter  satellites,  far  out^de  the  other  five,  were  photo- 
graphically discovered  by  C.  D.  Perrine  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 
The  eighth  satellite  wasdiscovercd  by  P.  J.  Melotte  of  Greenwich 
on  the  18th  oi  February  igo8.  It  is  of  the  17th  magnitude  and 
appears  to  be  very  distant  from  Jupiter;  a  re-observation  on 
the  i6th  of  January  igog  proved  it  to  be  retrograde,  and  to  have 
a  very  eccentric  orbit.  These  bodies  are  usually  numbered  in 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  the  neuvst  to  the  son  being  V.  In 
apparent  brightness  each  of  the  four  Galilean  satellites  may 
be  roughly  classed  as  of  the  sixth  magnitude; 
they  would  therefore  be  visible  to  a  keen  eye 
if  the  brilliancy  of  the  pUnet  did  not  otHCote 
them.  Some  observoa  profess  to  have  seen 
one  or  more  of  these  bodies  irith  the  naked 
eye  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  but  the 
evidence  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive.  It  does  not  however  seem  unlikely 


Under  good  conditions  and  sufficient  tdescopic  power  the 
satellites  are  visible  as  disks,  and  not  mere  points  of  li^t. 
Measures  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  objects  so  faint  arc,  bow- 
ever,  diflScult  and  uncertain.  The  results  for  the  GalUcaa 
sateUites  range  between  o'-g  and  I'-j,  correqtonding  to  dia- 
meters of  between  jooo  and  5000  kilometres.  The  smaBest  ii 
therefore  about  the  siie  of  our  moon.  Satellite  I.  has  been  found 
to  exhibit  mariccd  variations  in  its  brightness  and  aspect,  but 
the  law  governing  them  has  not  been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
It  seems  probable  that  one  hemi^ibere  of  this  satellite  is  brighter 
than  the  other,  or  that  there  is  a  targe  dark  region  upon  It.  A 
revolution  on  its  axis  conesponding  with  that  of  the  orluUl 
revolution  around  the  planet  has  also  been  suspected,  bat  is  not 
yet  established.  Variations  of  light  somewhat  similaT,  but  less 
Id  amount,  have  been  noticed  in  the  second  and  third  satelUics. 

The  most  interesting  and  easily  observed  phenomena  of  these 
bodies  are  their  eclipses  and  their  transiu  across  the  disk  ot 
Jupiter.  The  four  inner  satcltites  pass  through  the  shadow  ci 
Jupiter  at  every  superior  conjunction,  and  across  his  disk  at 
every  inferior  conjunction.  The  outer  GaUlean  satellite  does 
the  same  when  the  conjunctions  are  not  too  near  the  line  at 
nodes  of  the  satellites'  orbit.  When  most  distant  frmn  the 
nodes,  the  satellites  pass  above  or  below  the  shadow  and  bcAow 
or  above  the  disk.  These  phenomena  for  the  four  '^■M*—* 
satellites  are  predicted  in  the  nautical  almanacs. 

When  one  of  the  four  Galilean  sstdlites  is  in  tiannt  acroB 
the  disk  of  Jupiter  it  can  generaUy  be  seen  projected  on  the 
face  of  the  planet.  It  is  commonly  brighter  than  Jupiter  when 
it  first  enters  upon  the  limb  but  sometimes  daAer  near  the 
centre  of  the  disk.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plaikct  is 
much  darker  at  the  Unb.  Doiiag  these  tiansUs  the  ahadaw  o( 
the  satdUtes  cu  ilso  tte  seen  projected  en  the  phnet  as  a  daik 
point. 

The  theories  ot  dte  BMXion  of  thoe  boinn  Cm  one  of  the  mon 
intemtii^  proUems  of  cdestlal  medutdcs.  Owing  U  the  (rcu 

elliptlcity  of  Jupiter,  growing  out  of  bii  rapid  rotation,  the  inflr 
of  this  ellipticity  upon  the  motiona  of  the  five  inner  MteUites  b 
greater  than  that  of  the  *un,  or  of  the  satellitei  00  each  1 
The  inclination  ol  the  ortriti  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter  is  quite 


and  almost  comunt,  and  the  motion  at  each  node  is  neariyi 
around  the  plane  of  the  planet's  equator. 

The  moat  marked  feature  of  these  bodies  is  a  rdatioa  befs.a« 
themeanlongitudesof  Satelltteil.,  II.  and  HI.  The  mean lotvitBde 
of  I.  plus  twice  that  of  III.  minus  three  times  tliatof  ll.  bcdastaaily 
near  to  180*.  It  loUon  that  the  same  relatioas  subsist  aoMmw  the 
mean  motions.  The  cause  of  this  was  pdntcd  out  by  Laplacw. 
II  weMtLiL«aadUfortbeBaaSalon^tades^anddcfiBeanaiiw|e 
U  as  fdlowB^ 

U-l^-sU+aU 
it  was  shown  matbematicallv  bv  Laidace  that  if  the  loosUwks 
and  mean  morion*  were  such  that  the  angle  U  differed  a  little 
from  180*,  there  was  a  minute  residual  force  arisng  fron  tlw 
mutual  actions  of  the  several  bodies  tending  to  bring  thb  ai^lc 
.k_  .-1...  .a-."    Consequently,  if  the  mean  rootioaa  


toward*  the  value  180* 

iuch  that  this  angle  increased  only  with  gicat  slowness,  it  wrould 
after  a  certain  period  tend  back  toward  the  value  180*.  and  tim 
beyond  it,  exactly  as  a  pendulum  drawn  out  of  the  perpcBdictiUr 
oacillatea  towards  and  fieyoad  it,  Thos  as  oscillatioa  woald  t>e 
engendered  In  virtue  of  which  the  angle  would  oscHlate  very 
■lowly  on  each  side  of  dw  central  value.  Computatioa  ot  tbc 
mean  longitude  from  observationa  haa  indicated  that  the  ante 
doe*  differ  from  180',  hot  it  k  ant  certain  sdwthcr  this  deviatM 
i*  greater  than  the  posalile  lesnlt  of  the  errors  of  ofaaeratiea.  How^ 
ever  thi*  may  be,  the  existence  of  the  Ubration,  and  ita  poiod 
if  it  doei  exiit,  are  still  unknown. 

The  following  are  the  principal  elements  of  the  oririts  of  thw 
inner  satellilea,  ananged  in  the  order  of  distance  fraai  Jupttcr. 
The  mean  longitudes  are  for  1891,  aodi  of  October,  C.M.T.t  aisd  arc 
refcfied  to  the  equinox  of  the  epoch.  1891.  sod  of  Octobers 


Satellite 

V. 

1. 

11. 

in. 

IV. 

Mean  Long. 
Svnodk  Period 
Mean  Distance 
Mass + Mass  tfjup. 
Stellar  Mag. 

II  h.  jB  m. 
lOG^O  m. 

13 

I  d.  tS  fa.  ■4E 
360,000  m. 
•oooosSji 
6.0 

39*  1187 
3d.  I3h.  -y 
414.000  m. 

•oooaa3a4 
8*1 

I7i'a448 
Td.  3h.  -99 
66t,ooo  m. 

-oooo8(ss 
5-6 

i6d.  18a*.  -OQ 
■ooooatM 

that  the  third,  whidi  is  the  bii^tert,  might  be  vUUe  lAea  in  |  The  followfaig  numben  reladog  to  the  planet  hidf  have 
ooojtuction  with  one  ttf  the  otben.  I  Hpplud  moady  by  Professor  Hcrmsan  Stnm. 
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nhrMk.  Hdiom. 

Equterikl  tfiuiieter  of  Jit|£Ur  (Dbt  S*M)9a)  .    s^'-So  37'*9o 

Polar  diameter  of  Jnpitcr  Sfi'-na  35**33 

EUipticity  t+lJ-S    1  +  16-5 

Tfacoretica]  eUptldty  fam  modoB  ol  900"  In  perieCdtre 

ofSat  V  I+I5'3 

Centrifupl  force+gravity  at  equator  0-0900 

Massof  Tupiter+Mawot  Sun,  now  iMcd  in  tafalea  1+1047-34 
Inclination  of  planet'a  equator  to  ecliptic    .    .     a*  9'-07  -t-o-oo6f 

..         .1  11     orbit    ...  3'  4'-8o 

\j>at.  U  Node  of  equator  on  ecliptic     .    .    336*  3t'<47-H>'-763' 
-„         „         „      „      orbit    .    .    .  i35*a5'-8i-H>-7»9' 

Tnc  loogiludcs  are  rcfcrrad  to  the  mean  terrestrial  equinox,  and 
(ii  the  time  lojrcanfram  1900.0. 

For  the  etententa  of  Tnpiter'a  orbit,  ace  Sola!  Stbtkn;  and  for 
pliyika]  conaUnti.  ace  Planbt.  (S.  N.) 

JUR  (Ditm),  the  Dinka  name  for  &  tribe  of  negroes  of  the 
upper  Nik  viSSty,  wfaoK  real  name  is  Ludi,  01  Lwo.  They 
^pear  to  be  tmmigrants,  and  tradition  places  their  home  in 
the  south;  they  now  occupy  a  distria  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
between  the  Bongo  end  Dinka  tribes.  Of  a  reddish  black 
Ct^mr,  fairer  than  the  Dinka,  they  are  well  proportioned,  with 
the  ludr  short.  Tattooing  b  not  common,  but  when  fooad  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Dinka;  they  pierce  the  ears  and  nose,  and 
in  addition  lo  the  ornaments  found  among  the  Dinka  ({.«.) 
wear  a  series  of  iron  rings  on  the  forearm  covering  it  from 
wrist  to  elbow.  Tb^  are  mainly  agricultural,  but  hunt  and  fish 
to  a  conskleiable  extent;  they  are  also  skilful  smiths,  sindting 
thdr  own  Inn,  of  which  tbey  supply  qu^tities  to  the  Dinka. 
Tbey  are  a  prosperous  tribe  and  m  consequcoce  sfdnsters 
are  unknown  among  them.  Their  chief  currency  is  soeara  and 
hoe-blades,  and  cowrie  shells  are  used  in  the  purchase  of  wives. 
Thdr  chief  weapons  are  spears  and  bows. 

See  G.  Sdiwrinfurth,  The  Heart  of  Afrka:  Traedi  tSeB-zS^r, 
trana.  G.  E.  E.  Frcwer  (and  ed.,  1874) ;  W.  Junker,  Tlraseb  in  AJrico 
(Eng.  ed.,  1890-1893). 

JURA,  a  department  of  France,  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
formed  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Franche- 
Comt£.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Haute-Saftne, 
N.E.  by  Doubs.  £.  by  Switzerland,  S.  by  Ain,  and  W.  by  SaAne- 
ct-LcureandC6ted'0r.  Pop.  (1906),  >57,7iS'  Area,  1951  sq.m. 
Jura  comprises  four  dntinct  lones  with  a  general  direction  from 
north  to  sottth.  In  the5.E^  lie  high  eastern  chains  of  the  central 
Jnia,  oootalning  the  Cttt  Pcia  (4915  ft.),  the  highest  point  in 
the  department.  More  to  the  west  there  is  a  chain  of  forest- 
clad  plsteans  bordered  on  the  E.  by  the  rivet  Ain.  Westward 
of  these  runs  a  range  of  hilb,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered 
irith  vineyards.  The  north-west  r^:ion  of  the  department  is 
occupied  by  a  plain  which  includes  the  fertile  Finagc,  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  Brease,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Doubs  and 
its  left  affluent  the  Loue,  between  which  lies  the  fine  forest  of 
Chaux,  76  sq.  m.  in  area.  Jura  falls  almost  wholly  within  the 
of  the  Rhone.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the  chief  rivers 
are  the  VtkMue  and  the  Bienne,  which  water  the  south  of  the 
department.  Hwre  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  Is 
that  of  Chalin,  about  is  m.  E.  of  Lons-le-Saunier.  The  climate 
is,  00  the  wlu^  cdU;  the  temperature  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
violcat  changes,  and  among  the  mountains  winter  sometimes 
lingers  for  el^t  months.  The  rainfall  is  much  above  the  average 
of  France.  . 

Jura  is  an  agricultural  department:  wheat,  oats,  maize  and 
barley  are  the  chief  cereals,  the  culture  of  potatoes  and  rape  being 
also  of  importance.  Vines  are  grown  mainly  in  the  cantons  of 
Arbois,  Poligny,  Salins  and  Voitcur.  Woodlands  occupy  about 
a  fifth  of  the  area:  the  oak,  hornbeam  and  beech,  and,  in  the 
mountains,  the  q>ruce  and  fir,  are  the  principal  varieties.  Natural 
pasture  is  abundant  on  the  mountains.  Forests,  gorges,  torrents 
and  cascades  are  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery.  Its 
minerals  include  Iron  and  salt  and  there  are  stone-quarries. 
Peat  Is  also  worked.  Lons-ie-Saunler  and  Salins  have  mineral 
si>rings.  ladnatries  Include  the  manufacture  of  Gruyire,  Sept- 
mbncel  and  other  cheeses  (made  In  co-openUive  cheese  factories 
ot  /rsiAttm),  metal  ioondlng  and  forging,  saw-milling,  flour- 
p«gH«f,  the  cnttins  of  piedoni  stosei  &t  Septmo&cel  and  els^ 


where),  the  manufacture  of  nails,  tools  and  other  ban  goods, 
paper,  leather,  brier-pipes,  toys  and  fancy  wooden-ware  and 

basket-work.  The  making  of  dodcs,  watdies,  q>ectacles  and 
measures,  which  are  largely  exported,  employs  much  labour  in 
and  around  Uores.  Imports  consist  of  grain,  cattle,  wine,  leaf- 
coi^,  bom,  ivoiy,  fancy-wood;  e:qx>rti  ti  naniifactnred 
articles,  wine,  cheese,  stone,  timber  and  salt.  The  department 
is  served  chiefly  by  the  Paris-Lymi-MCditerTaaCe  laQway,  the 
main  line  from  Paris  to  Neuchitel  tiaverung  Its  northern  region. 
The  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  which  utnixes  the  channel 
of  the  Douha  over  portions  of  its  course,  tmvcrses  it  f6r  15  m. 
Loos-Ie-Saonier  b  Uie  chief  town  of  Jura,  wUdi  embnoes  four 
ammdissements  named  after  the  towns  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  DMe, 
Poligny  and  St  Claude,  with  31  cantons  and  584  communes. 
The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  St  Claude  and  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  piovince  d  Besancon;  it  within  the  region 
of  the  Vnth  amy  corps  and  the  educational  circumacrtption 
(acad£fflie]  of  Bcnncon,  where  is  its  court  of  appeal  Lons-le- 
Sauoier,  DAte,  Arbois,  Poligny,  St  Claude  and  Salins,  the  more 
noteworthy  towns,  receive  separate  notices.  At  Baume-ks- 
Mcaueurs,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  there  is  an  ancient 
abbey  with  a  fine  church  of  the  isth  century. 

JURA  ("  deer  isUnd  "),  an  island  of  the  inner  Hdirides,  the 
fourth  largest  of  the  group,  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyll^ire, 
Scaland.  Pop.  (1901),  560/  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from 
the  island  of  Scaiba  by  the  whiripool  <rf  Conievreckan,  caused 
by  the  rush  of  the  tides,  often  running  over  13  m.  an  Iwur, 
and  sometimes  accelerated  by  galea,  on  the  E.  from  the  main- 
land by  the  sound  of  Jura,  and  on  the  5.  and  S.W.  from  Islay 
by  the  sound  of  Islay.  At  Kiouachdracfa  there  is  a  ferry  to 
Aird  in  Lome,  in  Ar^Ibhlre,  and  at  Faolia  there  b  a  feny  to 
Port  Askaig  In  Islay.  Its  area  is  about  160  sq.  m.,  the  greateat 
length  b  about  37  m.,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  s'm.  to  8  m. 
The  surface  b  mountainous  and  the  island  b  the  most  rugged 
of  the  Hebrides.  A  chain  of  hiUs  culminating  In  the  Paps  of 
Jun — Beinn-an-Oir  (1571  ft.)  and  Beiim  Chaolab  (3407  ft.)~ 
mos  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  Intermpted  only  by  Tarbert 
loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  wliich  forms  an  indentation  nearly  6  m. 
deep  and  almost  cuts  the  Island  in  two.  Jura  derived  its  name 
from  the  red  deer  which  once  abounded  on  f L  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  raised;  oats,  barley  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  along  the 
eastern  shwe,  and  there  b  some  fishing.  Granite  b  quarried 
and  ailidous  sand,  employed  iu  glass-making  b  found.  The 
parish  of  Jura  comprises  the  Islands  of  Balnahua,  Fladda, 
Garvelloch,  Jura,  Lunga,  Scarba  and  Skervuile. 

JURA,  a  range  whidi  may  be.roughly  deacribed  as  the  block 
of  mountains  riting  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhrae,  and  form- 
Ing  the  frontier  between  France  and  Switzerland.  The  gorges 
by  which  these  two  rivers  force  their  way  to  the  plains  cut  off 
the  Jura  from  the  Swabbn  and  Franconian  ranges  to  the  north 
and  those  of  Daupblnfi  to  the  south.  But  in  very  early  days, 
before  these  gorges  had  been  carved  out,  there  were  no  openings 
in  the  Jura  at  all,  and  even  now  its  three  chief  rivers— the  Doubs, 
the  Loue  and  the  Ain— flow  down  the  western  slope,  which  is 
both  much  kinger  and  but  half  as  steep  as  the  eastern.  Some 
geographers  extend  the  name  Jura  to  the  Swabian  and  Fran- 
conian ranges  between  the  Danube  and  the  Neckar  and  the  Mun; 
but,  though  these  are  similar  in  point  of  composition  and  direc- 
tion to  the  mnge  to  the  south,  it  is  most  convenient  to  limit  the 
name  to  the  mountain  ridges  lying  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land, and  this  narrower  sense  will  be  adopted  here. 

The  Jura  has  been  aptly  described  a)  a  huge  pbteau  about 
156  m.  long  and  38  m.  broad,  hewn  into  an  oblong  sh^,  and 
rdsed  by  Internal  forces  to  an  average  height  of  from  1950  to 
3600  ft.  above  the  surrounding  plains.  The  shock  by  which  it 
was  raised  and  the  vibration  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps,  produced  many  transverse  gorges  or  "  cluscs," 
while  on  the  plateaus  between  these  subaerial  agencies  have 
exercised  their  ordinary  influence. 

Geologically  the  Jura  Mountains  belong  to  the  Alpine  system; 
and  the  same  forces  wUdi  crumpled  and  tore  the  sttatn  of  tl>e 
one  produced  the  folds  and  faults  in  the  other.  Both  chains 
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owe  tbdr  origin  to  tbe  mui  of  cryiUlliDe  and  on  yielding  rock 
irfiidi  twiM  tb«  ccatnl  pUtnu  of  Fimnoe,  the  Voices  and  tbe 
Blad  Forat,  tnd  iMA,  between  the  Voesci  and  tbe  ce&tnl 
plateau,  liei  at  no  great  depth  beneath  tbe  snrfaoe.  Againit 
this  man  tlie  more  yielding  strata  which  lay  to  tbe  south  and 
west  were  cnisbed  and  folded,  and  the  Alpa  and  tbe  Jura  were 
carved  from  tbe  tidgei  which  were  nited.  But  the  foldmg 
decreases  hi  Intensity  towards  the  north;  the  folding  In  tbe  Alps 
Is  much  more  violent  than  the  folding  in  tbe  Jura,  and  in  the 
Jura  itself  the  folding  ii  most  marked  along  its  Mutbem  fianha. 

The  Jura  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jurassic  radc*— it  is  from  this 
chain  that  tbe  Juiaaiic  syitem  derive*  its  name— but  Tiiassic, 
Cretaceonsand  Tertiary  beds  take  part  in  its  formation.  It  may 
be  divided  Into  three  aonea  which  na  patalld  to  tbe  length  of 
tbe  diain  and  differ  from  one  uotber  in  their  ttructure.  The 
Innemiost  sone,  which  rises  directly  from  tbe  plain  of  Switsei^ 
land,  a  tbe  faUtd  Jura  {Jura  fiitU,  KtUei^a),  formed  of  oanow 
parallel  undulations  which  dimiiiirii  in  intensity  towards  the 
French  border.  This  b  followed  by  tbe  Jwa  ptaUau  {Jura  labu- 
lairt,  Tafdjura) ,  Id  which  tbe  beds  are  a[q>R>ximately  horisontal 
but  are  brolien  up  into  blocka  by  bactures  or  (aulta.  Finally, 
•long  its  western  fMOt  time  is  a  une^  numeroua  dUocations, 
and  the  range  descends  abruptly  to  the  plain  of  the  SaAne. 
This  is  the  Ri[ion  du  riptebU  and  is  well  shown  at  Arbols. 

Owing  to  tbe  convergence  of  tbe  faults  which  bound  it,  the 
plateau  aone  decreases  in  width  towards  tlie  south,  while  towards 
tbe  north  It  forms  a  large  prqAnrtiim  of  the  chain.  The  folded 
tone  is  more  constant.  Along  its  inner  mar^  tbe  folds  are 
frequently  overthrown,  leaning  towarda  Fisno^  but  eUewhcr« 
tbey  are  simple  anticlinals  and  syndinala,  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  chain,  and  as  a  rule  there  isa  remariuble  freedom  from 
dislocations  of  any  importance,  except  towards  Neuchitel  and 
Bienne. 

The  countless  blocks  of  gndv,  granite  and  other  cryitalUne 
formations  which  are  found  in  such  numbers  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Jura,  and  go  by  tbe  name  of "  erratic  blocks  "  (of  which  the  best 
known  instance— the  Pierre  i  Hot— is  40  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  Soo  ft.  above  the  Lake  of  Neudtitel), 
have  been  transported  thither  from  the  Alps  by  sadent  ^aders, 
which  have  left  thcbr  mark  on  the  Jm  luge  itseU  in  tbe  shape 
of  striation*  and  moraines. 

The  geoeial  direction  of  the  cbab  is  bom  north-east  to  south- 
west, but  a  careful  study  reveals  tbe  fact  that  there  were  in 
reality  two  main  lines  of  upheaval,  via.  north  to  south  and  east 
to  west,  the  former  best  seen  in  the  southera  port  of  the  range 
and  the  latter  Id  the  northern;  and  it  was  by  tbe  union  of  these 
two  forces  that  the  lines  north-east  to  soutb-vrest  (seen  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  chain),  and  north-west  to  south-east  (seen  in 
the  Villebois  range  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  chain), 
were  produced.  This  is  best  realized  if  we  take  Besaocon  as  a 
centre;  to  the  north  tbe  ridges  run  east  and  west,  to  the  south, 
north  and  south,  while  to  tbe  east  the  direction  is  nortb-eatt  to 
south-west. 

Before  conn'deriRs  the  topocrapby  of  the  interior  of  the  Jura,  It 
may  be  convenient  to  take  a  bnef  *urvey  of  ita  outer  slopes. 

I,  The  nartium  Jaee  dominates  on  one  side  the  famous  "  Troute 
(or  Trench)  of  BcUort,  one  of  the  great  seosraphical  centm  of 
Europe,  whence  routes  run  north  down  the  Rhine  to  the  Niwtli  Sea, 
■ouA-east  to  the  Danube  bann  and  Black  Sea,  and  louth-wert  into 
France,  and  so  to  the  Meditemneui  boain.  It  is  now  ao  •trongly 
fonified  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  creat  atratesical  importance 
to  prevent  its  betag  turned  by  meant  of  the  ercat  ccnti^  plateau  of 
the  Jura,  which,  aa  we  ihall  lee,  i*  a  network  of  road*  and  railway*. 
On  the  other  dde  it  overhang*  the  "  Troufa  "  of  the  Black  Forest 
town*  on  the  Rhine  (Rhnnieklen,  SOckiiwen,  Laufenburg  and 
Wakl*hut),  through  which  the  central  plain  of  Switicrland  ii  eanly 
gained.  On  this  north  slope  two  opening*  offer  route*  into  the 
liiterior  of  the  chain— the  valley  of  the  Daub*  belonging  to  France, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Bine  belonging;  to  SwitierUnd.  Belfort  ia 
the  milirary,  MOIhauien  the  industrial,  and  Basel  tbe  commerdal 
centre  of  this  slope. 

9.  The  SMtani  md  wcdnw  faca  offer  many  atrikiog  parallel*. 
The  pbina  through  whkh  flow  tbe  Aar  and  the  &fine  have  each  been 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  traces  of  which  remain  tn  the  lake*  of 
Ncuchttel,  Bieane  and  Morat.  The  west  face  runs  mainly  north 
and  south  like  ita  great  river,  and  for  a  similar  reason  the  east  face 
luna  nortb-caat  to  soutb-weit.  Again,  both  ik>pes  are  ^erocd  by 


many  iransvene  eatges  or  dusct "  (due  to  fracture  and  not  to 
erosioo},  by  which  access  is  gained  to  the  mat  central  plateMH  of 
Pontarlier.  though  these  are  seen  more  plainly  on  the  east  (soe  than 
on  the  west:  thu*  thefforgesattlweidtltnMn  which  Lona-fe^Mmacr. 
Poligny,  Aiboia  and  &lin*  ate  built  balance  those  of  the  Suae,  ol 
the  Val  de  Rua,  of  the  Val  de  Traver*.  and  of  the  Val  d'Orbc^  thoi«fc 
on  the  east  face  there  i*  but  one  aty  which  commands  aH  these 
important  route*~Neuchitcl.  This  town  is  thu*  marked  out  by 
nature  aa  a  great  military  and  industrial  centre,  juit  as  ia  Beancoa 
on  the  west,  which  haa  bcudea  to  defend  the  route  from  Btdfoct 
down  the  Douba.  These  easy  mean*  of  comnunkating  with  the 
Free  County  of  Burgundy  or  Franche-Comtt  account  for  the  fnct 
that  the  dialect  of  Neuchitel  i*  Burgundian,  and  that  it  wa*  held 
generally  by  Burgundian  nobles,  though  moat  of  tlie  country  nmr 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  houie  of  Savoy  until  gradually  annexed 
by  Bern.  TheChaiaeron  (5386  ft.)  i*  the  central  point  of  thetutcni 
face,  commanding  the  two  peat  railways  which  join  NeucUtel  and 
Pontaclier.  Thi*  ridge  i*  m  a  certain  sense  parallei  to  the  valley 
of  the  Loue  on  the  west  face,  which  flow*  into  tbe  Douba  >  little  to 
the  south  of  DAIe,  tlie  only  important  town  of  the  central  poeticm 
of  the  SaAne  bado.   The  Chaiseron  is  wholly  Swiss,  as  are  ihc  lower 


last-named  points  beii«  pn  ibaUy  tbe  best-known  points  in  the 
Jura,  as  they  are  acowrible  by  carriage  read  from  Soleure 
Ncuchatat  rcspectivdy.  South  of  the  Ottic  vall^  the  caat  face 
becomea  a  nodf  wall  wfaicb  is  crowned  by  afl  the  hitfiett  sumnuts 
(the  first  and  second  Swiia,  tbe  rest  Frena)  of  the  chain— the  Moot 
Tendre  (sjis  ft.),  the  DAte  (5505  ft.),  the  Reculet  (5643  ft.>.  tbe 
Crtt  de  la  Ncige  (sG$3  ft.)  and  the  Grand  Cr6da  (5318  ftj,  tbe  um- 
fonnity  of  level  being  a*  stHking  as  on  the  west  edge  oC  the 
Jura,  though  there  the  absolute  hciefat  ia  far  lets.  The  posittoci  of 
the  Dale  b  tiniilar  to  that  of  the  Chaaseron,  a*  aloog  the  sides  of  it 
run  the  great  roads  of  tbe  Col  de  St  Cergues  {3973  ft.)  and  the  Col 
de  b  FaucUle  (4341  ft.),  the  bttcr  leading  through  the  Vallte  do 
Oappcs,  which  was  divided  in  1863  between  France  and  Swritm-- 
bnd.  after  many  negotbtiona.  The  height  of  these  roads  ahows  that 
they  are  passages  aciM  the  chain,  rather  than  through  tiatural 
depressions. 

3.  The  MitfJbni  Au«  b  sujiported  by  two  grrat  pillars — on  tbe 
east  by  the  Grand  Crfdo  and  on  the  west  by  the  ridfe  of  Revcrmoat 
(3539  ft.)  above  Bourg  en  Brcsse;  between  these  a  huge  bttstiaa 
(the  dutrict  of  Bufty)  stretches  away  to  tbe  •outh,  loreins  rJv 
Rhone  to  make  a  lone  ditour.  On  the  two  side*  of  thu  baatkw  the 
plains  in  which  Ambcrieu  and  Culoa  stand  babooe  one  another,  and 
are  the  meeting  point*  of  the  mutea  which  cut  through  the  butioo 
by  means  of  deep  Korges.  On  the  eastern  side  thU  great  wcdee  i* 
steep  and  rug^,  ending  in  the  Grand  Cohmbier  (5033  ft.)  Above 
Culoa,  and  it  audi*  on  the  western  side  to  the  valley  of  the  Ain.  the 
district  of  nrrasr.  and  the  plateau  of  Dombea.  Tbe  junction  os  tbe 
Ain  and  the  Sunnd  at  Pont  d'Ain  on  tlie  west  t"!"*™  that  at  the 
Valierine  and  the  Rhone  at  BcOegarde  on  the  east. 

The  Jura  thus  dominates  on  the  north  one  of  the  cRSt  hwhwnyk 
of  Europe,  on  the  east  and  west  divides  the  valley*  ofthe  SaOtie  and 
the  Aar,  and  atrctches  out  to  tbe  south  so  a*  nearly  to  join  huds 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  l>auphin£  Alps.  It  therefore  commands 
the  routes  .from  France  into  Germany,  Switaerland  and  Italy,  nod 
hence  its  enormous  historical  importance. 

Let  u*  now  examine  the  topography  of  the  ulterior  of  the  tmoce. 
Thu  naturally  falb  into  three  divisioiis,  each  traversed  by  oee 
of  the  three  great  riven  of  the  Jura — the  Doubs,  tbe  Loue  and  tbe 
Ain. 

I.  In  the  nonhen  dkision  It  b  the  east  and  west  fme  which 
prevail*— the  Lomont,  the  M<mt  Terrible,  the  defile  of  the  Doubn 
from  St  Ursanne  to  St  Hippolyte,  and  the  "  TrouAe  "  of  the  Bl^'k 
Foreat  towns.  It  thu*  bara  access  to  the  central  pbtcau  ftvni  the 
north,  and  thu  natural  wall  docs  away  with  tbe  necessity  of  artiftaal 
fortification*.   This  division  falls  again  into  two  distinct  portiom. 

(a)  The  firet  is  the  part  and  ej  Ik*  dttp  (orge  of  lit  Doakt  after  it 
turn*  *outh  at  St  Hippolytcj  it  is  thus  quite  cut  off  on  thb  side,  and 
is  naturally  Swiss  territory.  It  includes  the  bsaia  of  the  river 
Birse,  and  the  great  pbtcau  between  the  Ddubs  and  the  Aar.  aa 
which,  at  an  average  height  of  3600  ft.,  are  situated  a  nambn  of 
towns,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Jura.  These  inclwle 
Le  Locle  (9.*.}  and  La  Chaux  de  Fond*  (^.s.),  and  are  maiidy  occupied 
with  watch-making,  an  induitry  which  doe*  not  require  bulky 
machinery,  and  b  therefore  well  (itledforamountain  district. 

(A)  Tkt  pari  wit  ef  Ok  "tluM"  of  Ika  Doubi:  of  thin,  the 
dutrict  east  of  the  river  Deasoubre,  isoUled  in  the  interior  ol  the 
range  (unlike  the  Le  Locle  pbtcau),  b  called  the  Haute  MrnitsKw. 
ana  i*  given  up  to  cheese-making,  curiw  of  hams,  saw-mills,  Ac. 
But  lit^e  watch-making  b  carrinl  on  there,  Beaancon  being;  the 
chief  French  centre  of  this  industry,  and  being  connected  wii^ 
Geneva  by  a  chain  of  pbcrs  umibriy  occupied,  which  friase  the 
west  pbteau  ol  tbe  Jura.  "Hie  part  west  of  the  Dessoubre.  or  the 
Moyeniw  Montsgne,  a  huge  pbteau  north  of  the  Lowe,  m  owre 
especblty  devoted  to  agriculture,  while  along  its  noflh  ci%e  met»)- 
worldng  and  manufacture  of  hardware  are  carried  on,  particularly 
•t  Baajofoa  and  Audincoort, 
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2.  The  eemlral  imtien  !•  remarkable  for  brinK  without  the  dMp 
eoTEea  which  are  found  lo  fmiuently  in  other  mrta  of  the  range. 
It  coiuiit*  ol  the  baiin  of  which  Pontarlier  is  tM  centre,  through 
notchct  in  the  Tim  of  which  route*  converse  from  every  direction  1 
thii  ii  the  great  characteristic  of  the  middle  region  of  the  Jura. 
Hence  it*  immense  itratevical  and  commercial  importance.  On  the 
north-«au  roadi  run  to  Morteau  and  Le  Locle.  on  the  north-we*t  to 
Boan^on.  on  the  west  to  Satini,  on  the  Bouth-we*t  to  DAle  and 
Loiu-le-Saunier,  on  the  eait  to  the  Swiw  pUin.  The  Pontarlier 
pbtcau  is  nearly  horixontal,  the  slight  indentaCioni  in  it  being  due 
to  erosion,  by  the  river  Drugeon.  The  key*  to  this  important 
plateau  are  to  the  east  the  Fort  de  Joux,  under  the  walli  of  which 
meet  the  two  line*  of  railway  from  NeuchAiel,  And  to  the  wcM 
Salins,  the  meeting  place  of  the  routes  from  the  Col  dc  la  Faucille, 
from  Bcsanfon,  and  from  the  French  plain. 

The  Ain  riKs  on  the  nuth  edge  01  this  ptateau,  and  on  a  lower 
shelf  or  step,  which  it  waters,  are  situated  two  points  of  great 
military  importance — Nozeroy  arul  Champagnote.  The  latter  is 
■pccially  important,  lince  the  road  leading  thence  to  Geneva 
traverses  one  after  another,  not  far  from  their  bead,  the  chief  valleys 
which  run  down  into  the  South  Jura,  and  thu*  command*  tnc 
■ourhem  routes  as  welt  a*  those  by  St  Cergue*  and  the  CrA  de  la 
Faucille  from  the  Geneva  region,  and  a  branch  route  along  the  Orbe 
river  from  jougne.  The  fort  of  Les  Rousscs,  near  the  foot  of  the 
D6le.  serve*  a*  an  advanced  post  to  Champagnole,  just  as  the  Fort 
dc  Joux  doe*  to  Pontarlier. 

The  above  sketch  will  serve  (o  show  the  character  of  the  central 
Jura  as  the  meeting  place  of  route*  from  all  sides,  ami  the  impori.ince 
to  France  of  its  bemg  strongly  fortified,  lest  an  enemy  approaching 
from  the  north-cast  should  try  to  turn  the  fortrewes  ot  the  "  Trojde 
de  Belfort."  It  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  central  Jura  that  the 
north  and  south  lino  first  appear  strongly  marked.  Tlicrc  arc  .slid 
to  be  in  this  district  no  less  than  fifteen  ridges  turning  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  it  ■*  these  which  fonic  the  Loue  to  the  north,  and 
thereby  occasion  it*  very  eccentric  course.  _The  cultivation  of 
wormwood  wherewith  to  make  the  tonic  "  absinthe  "  has  its  hctd- 
quartcri  at  Pontarlier. 

3.  The  smlltem  dmticn  i*  by  far  the  most  complicated  and 
entangled  part  oi  the  Jura.  The  lofty  ridge  which  bound*  it  to  the 
cast  forces  all  its  drainage  to  the  west,  ancTtbe  result  i*  a  number  of 
valley*  of  erosion  (of  which  that  of  the  Ain  is  the  chief  insunce). 
quite  distinct  from  the  natural  "  cluies  "  or  fissures  of  thoK  of  the 
Doubs  and  of  the  Loue.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  number 
of  roads  which  interact  it,  despite  its  extreme  irregularity.  This 
is  due  to  the  great  "  clusc*  "  of  Nantua  and  Viricu,  which  traverse 
it  from  cast  to  west.  The  north  and  south  line  is  very  clearly  »een 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  division;  the  north-east  and  •outn-we*t 
is  entirely  wanting,  but  in  the  Villcbois  range  south  of  Amb^rieu 
we  have  the  principal  rx^mplt  of  the  north-west  to  south-east  line. 
The  plateaus  west  of  the  Ain  are  cut  through  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Valousc  and  of  the  Surand,  and  like  all  the  lowest  terraces  on  the 
west  slope  do  not  possess  any  considerable  towns.  The  Ain  receives 
three  tnbutarics  from  the  east : — 

(o)  The  Bicnnc,  which  flows  from  the  fort  of  Les  Rousscs  by 
St  CUude.  the  industrial  centre  of  the  south  Jura,  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  toys,  owing  to  the  brgc  quantity  of  box- 
wood in  the  neigh bourhooJ.  Sepimoncel  is  busied  with  cutting  of 
gems,  and  Morci  with  watch  and  spectacle  making.  Cut  oil  to  the 
cast  by  the  great  chain,  the  industrial  prosperity  of  thi*  valley  is  ol 
recent  origin. 

(A)  The  Oignin.  which  flow*  from  south  to  north.  It  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  lake  of  Nantua,  a  town  noted  for  combs  and  silk 
weaving,  and  which  communicates  by  the  "  duse  "  of  (he  Lac  dc 
Silan  with  the  Valscrine  valley,  and  so  with  the  Rhone  at  Bcilegardc, 
and  again  with  the  various  routes  which  meet  under  the  walls  of  the 
fort  of  Les  Roussc*,  while  by  the  Val  Romey  and  the  Sina  Culoi  is 
easily  gained. 

(e)  The  Albarine,  connected  with  Culot  by  the  "  cluse  "  of  Viricu, 
and  by  the  Furan  flowing  south  with  Belley,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Bugey  (the  old  name  for  the  South  Jura). 

The  "cluses  of  Nantua  and  Virieu  arc  now  both  traversed  by 
important  raOway*;  and  it  is  even  truer  than  of  old  that  the  key* 
of  the  south  Jura  are  Lyons  and  Geneva.  But  of  course  the 
■traicgic  importance  of  these  gorges  is  less  than  appear*  at  first 
sight,  because  they  can  be  turned  by  (ollowing  the  Rhone  in  its 
great  bend  to  the  south. 

The  range  a  mratiotied  by  Caesar  (BtH.-CaU.  t.  3-3, 6  (i),  and 
8  (i)),  Stnibo(iv.  3,  4,and  6,  it),  Pliny  (iii.  31;  Iv.  105;  xvi.  197) 
and  Ptolemy  (ti.  ix.  its  name  being  a  word  which  appears 
under  many  forms  (e.(.  Jous,  Jorat,  Jorasse,  Jtiriciu),  and  is  a 
synonym  for  a  wood  or  forest.  Tbc  German  name  is  Lcberbcrg, 
Lcbfr  being  a  provincial  word  for  a  hill. 

Politically  the  Jura  is  French  (departments  of  the  Dotibs,  Jura 
and  Ain)  and  Swiss  (parts  of  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud, 
Neuchltel,  Bern,  Soleurc  and  Basel] ;  but  at  its  north  extremity 
it  Ukn  in  a  small  bit  of  Alsace  (Pfin  or  Ferrette).   In  the  middle 


ages  the  •outhem,  western  and  norttiem  sides  were  parcelled  out 
inio  a  number  of  districts,  all  of  which  were  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  French  crown,  vix.,  Ges,  Val  Romey,  Brcase  and  Bugey 
(exchanged  in  1601  by  Savoy  for  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo}, 
Franche-Comtt,  or  (he  Free  County  of  Burgundy,  an  imperial 
fief  till  annexed  in  1674,  tbecounty  of  Montb£Iiard  (Miimpetgard) 
acquired  in  1 793,  and  tlie  county  o(  Ferrette  (French  1648-1871). 
The  northern  part  of  the  eastern  tide  was  held  tilt  1 793  (part  til] 
1797)  by  the  bishop  of  Basel  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  then 
belonged  to  France  till  1S14,  but  wai  given  to  Bern  in  iSi;  (at 
a  recompense  for  its  loss  of  Vaud),  and  now  forma  the  Bernese 
Jura,  a  French-speaking  district.  The  centre  of  the  eaiicra 
slope  formed  the  principality  of  Neuchitel  (f  .v.)  and  the  county 
of  Valangin,  which  were  generally  held  by  Burgundian  nobles, 
came  by  succession  to  the  king*  of  Prussia  in  1707,  and  were 
formed  into  a  Swiss  canton  in  181 5,  though  they  did  not  become 
free  from  formal  Prussian  claims  until  1857.  The  southern  part 
of  the  eastern  slope  originally  belonged  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
but  was  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  Bern,  which  was  forced  in  181 5 
to  accept  its  subject  district  Vaud  as  a  colleague  and  equal  in 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  It  vras  Charlea  the  Bold's  defeats  at 
Grandson  and  Horat  which  led  to  the  annexation  by  the  con- 
fedcratea  of  these  portions  of  Savoyard  territory. 

AtrrRoantBs.— E.F.BeTlioux,  LeJura  (Paris,  1880} ;  F.  Machacek, 
Der  SckaiiUT  Jnn  (Gotha,  if^S};  A.  Magnm,  Lt*  laes  du  Jura 
(Paris,  iSqS):  J-  ZimmcHi,  "  Die  Spracbgrenie  tm  Jura  "  (vol.  i.  of 
hi*  Die  Detttsck-fraiudiiHiu  SprackpenMe  in  itr  Stkmeit  (Basel, 
1S91).  For  the  French  slope  see  Joanne's  Urge  Iiinirain  to 
the  Jura,  and  the  amalter  volumes  relating  to  the  department*  of 
the.  Ain,  Doubs  and  Jura,  in  hi*  Giograpkui  diparlementatet.  For 
the  Swiss  slope  see  3  vols,  in  the  series  of  the  Cuidtt  Uonod 
(Geneva) ;  A.  Monnicr,  La  Cham  dt  Fimdi  tl  U  Hani-Jura  Ntuckile- 
Uni;  J.  Monod,  Lt  Jura  Btmoit;  and  E.  J.  P.  de  la  Harpc,  Lt  Jura 
VamMs.  <W.  A.  B.  C.) 

JORASSIC,  In  geology,  the  middle  period  of  the  Hesoioic  era, 
that  is  to  say,  succeeding  the  Triassic  and  preceding  the  Creta- 
ceous periods.  The  name  Jurassic  (French  jiird»i?He;  German 
JwaJormatioH  or  /ktu)  was  first  employed  by  A.  Brongniart  and 
A.  von  Humboldt  for  the  rocks  of  this  age  in  the  western  Jura 
mountains  of  Switiertand,  where  they  are  well  developed.  It 
was  in  England,  however,  that  they  were  first  studied  by  William 
Smith,  in  whose  hands  they  were  made  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  stratigraphical  geology.  The  names  adopted  by  him  for  the 
subdivisions  he  traced  across  the  country  have  passed  into 
universal  use,  and  though  some  of  them  are  uncouth  English 
provincial  names,  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  geologists  of  France, 
Switzerland  and  Germany  as  to  those  of  England.  During  the 
following  three  decades  Smith's  work  was  elaborated  by  W.  D. 
Conybeare  and  W.  Phillips.  The  Jurassic  rocks  of  fossils  of  the 
European  continent  were  described  by  d'Orbigny,  1840-1846; 
by  L.  von  Buch,  1S39;  by  F.  A.  Quenstedt,  1843-1S88;  by 
A.  Oppel,  1856-1858;  and  since  then  by  many  other  workers: 
E.  Benecfce,  E.  Hubert,  W.  Waagen,  and  others.  The  study  of 
Jurassic  rocks  has  continued  to  attract  the  attention  of  geolo- 
gists, partly  because  the  bedding  is  so  well  defined  and  regular — 
the  strata  are  lilUe  disturbed  anywhere  outside  the  Swiss  Jura 
and  the  Alps — and  partly  because  the  fossils  are  numerous  and 
usually  well-preserved.  The  result  has  been  that  no  othei 
system  of  rocks  has  been  so  carefully  examined  throughout  its 
enlirethickness;m3ny"iones"  have  been  established  by  means 
of  the  fossils — principally  by  ammonites — and  these  zones  are 
not  restricted  to  limited  districts,  but  many  of  them  hold  good 
over  wide  areaa.  Oppel  distinguished  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
zonal  horizons,  and  since  then  many  more  sub-zonal  divisions 
have  been  noted  locally. 

The  existence  of  faunal  rtgiont  in  Jurassic  times  was  first 
pointed  out  by  J.  Marcou;  later  M.  Neumayr  greatly  extended 
observations  in  this  direction.  According  to  Neumayr,  three 
distinct  geographical  regions  of  deposit  can  be  made  out  among 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Europe:  (i)  The  Mediterranean  province, 
embracing  the  Pyrenees,  Alps  and  Carpathians,  with  all  the 
tracts  lying  to  the  south.  One  of  the  biological  characters  of 
this  area  was  the  great  abimdancc  of  ammonites  belonging  to 
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the  group*  of  HeleropkyUi  (PkyUoeerai)  And  Fimhriali  (Lyteceraj). 
(3)  The  central  Europeati  province,  camprising  the  tracts  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Alpine  ridge,  and  marked  by  the  comparative 
nrity  of  the  ammonites  Just  mentioned,  which  are  replaced  by 
others  of  the  groups  Infiati  (Aipidoceras)  and  Oppdia,  and  by 
abundant  reefs  and  masses  of  coral.  (3)  The  boreal  or  Russian 
province,  comprising  the  middle  and  north  of  Ru&sia,  Spitabergen 
and  Greenland.  The  life  in  this  area  was  much  leu  varied  than 
In  the  others,  showing  that  in  Jurusic  times  there  waa  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  temperature  towards  the  north.  The 
ammonites  of  the  more  southern  tracts  here  disappear,  together 
with  the  corals. 

The  cause  of  these  faunal  re^ons  Neumayr  attributed  to 
climatic  belts — such  as  exist  to-day — and  in  part,  at  least,  he 


was  probably  correct.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  although  Neumayr  was  able  to  trace  a  broad,  warm  belt, 
some  60°  in  width,  right  round  the  earth,  with  a  narrower  mild 
belt  to  the  north  and  an  arctic  or  boreal  belt  beyond,  and  certain 
indications  of  a  repetition  of  the  climatic  zones  on  the  southern 
tide  of  the  thermal  equator,  more  recent  discoveries  of  fossils 
teem  to  show  that  other  influences  must  have  been  at  work  in 
determining  their  distribution;  in  short,  the  identity  of  the 
Neumaynan  climatic  boundaries  becomes  increasingly  obscured 
by  the  advance  of  our  knowledge. 

The  Jurassic  period  was  marked  by  a  great  eitertsion  of  the 
sea,  which  commenced  after  the  close  of  the  Trias  and  reached 
its  maximum  during  the  Callovian  and  Oxfordian  stages^  conse- 
quently, the  Middle  Jurassic  rocks  are  much  more  widely  spread 
than  the  Lias.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  Triossic  beds  pass 
gradually  up  into  the  Jurassic,  so  that  there  is  difficulty  some- 
times in  agreement  as  to  the  best  line  for  the  base  of  the  latter; 
similarly  at  the  top  of  the  sytscm  there  is  a  passage  from  the 
Jurassic  to  the  Cretaceous  r«ks  (Alps). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period  elevation  began  in  certain 
regions;  thus,  in  America,  the  Sierras,  Cascade  Mountains, 
Klamath  Mountains,  and  Humboldt  Range  probably  began  to 
emerge.  In  England  the  estuarine  Ponlandian  resulted  partly 
from  elevation,  but  in  the  Alps  marine  conditions  steadily  per- 
sisted (in  the  Tithonian  stage).  There  appears  to  have  been 
very  little  crustal  disturbance  or  volcanic  activity;  tuffs  are 
known  in  Argentina  and  California;  volcanic  rocks  of  this  age 
occur  also  in  Skye  and  Mull. 

The  rocks  of  the  Jurassic  system  present  great  petrological 
diversity.  In  England  the  name  "Oolites"  was  given  to  the 
middle  and  higher  members  of  the  system  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  oolitic  structure  in  the  limestones  and  ironstones; 
the  same  character  is  a  common  feature  in  the  rocks  of  northern 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  clays 
and  sandstones  together  bulk  more  largely  in  the  aggregate  than 
the  oolites.  The  thickness  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  England  is 
4000  to  5000  ft.,  and  in  Germany  3000  to  3000  ft.   Most  of  the 


rocks  represent  the  deposits  of  shallow  seas,  but  csluarinr  con- 
ditions and  land  deposits  occur  as  in  the  Purbeck  beds  of  Donet 
and  the  coals  of  Yorkshire.  Coal  is  a  very  important  feature 
among  Jurassic  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Liassic  division;  it  is 
found  in  Hungary,  where  there  arc  twenty-five  workable  beds; 
in  Persia,  Turkestan,  Caucasus,  south  Siberia,  China,  Japan, 
Further  India,  New  Zealand  and  in  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Being  shallow  water  formations,  petrological  changes  come  in 
rapidly  as  many  of  the  beds  are  traced  out;  sandstones  pass 
lateraUy  into  clays,  and  the  Utter  into  h'mestones,  and  so  00, 
but  a  reliable  guide  to  the  cUssificstion  and  correlation  b  found 
in  the  fossil  contents  of  the  rocks.  In  the  accompanying  table 
a  list  is  given  of  some  of  the  zonal  fossils  which  regularly  occur 
in  the  order  indicated;  other  forms  are  known  that  arc  equally 
usefuL  It  will  be  noticed  that  white  there  is  general  agreement 
as  to  the  order  in  which  the  zonal  forms  occur,  the  line  of  division 
between  one  formation  and  another  is  liable  to  very  according 
to  factors  in  the  personal  equation  of  the  authors. 

The  Jurassic  formations  stretch  across  Engbnd  in  a  varying 
band  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
They  consist  of  harder  sandstones  and  limestones  inteistratificd 
with  softer  clays  and  shales.  Hence  they  give  rise  to  a  character- 
istic type  of  scenery — the  more  durable  beds  standing  out  ss 
long  ridgea,  sometimes  even  with  low  diffs,  while  the  clays  under- 
lie the  levcd  spaces  between. 

Juratsic  rocks  cover  a  vast  area  in  Central  Europe.  They  m 
from  under  the  Cretaceous  fonnatioiu  in  the  north -cart  of  France 
whence  they  ranse*  southwardt  down  the  valteyi  of  the  Saone  and 
Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean,,  They  appear  a*  a  broken  border 
round  the  old  cry>tal1iac  nucleus  ot  Auversne.  Eastward*  they 
range  through  the  Jura  Mountains  up  to  tfiebJxh  grouodiof  B<> 
hemio.  They  appear  in  the  outer  chains  o(  the  Alps  00  both  sides, 
and  on  the  south  they  rite  alon^  the  centre  of  the  Apennines,  and 
here  and  there  over  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Covmd  by  man 
recent  forinationa  they  anderlie  the  great  plain  of  northern  Gcnnany, 
whetice  they  ran^  eastwards  and  occupy  large  uacta  ia  centnt 
and  eastern  Russia. 

Lower  Jurassic  rocks  are  absent  from  much  of  northern  Runa. 
the  Btaecs  represented  being  the  Callovian,  Oxfordian  and  Volgiaii 
(of  Professor  S.  Nikitink  the  lami-i  differs  considerably  frm  that  of 
western  Europe,  and  the  marine  rtiuivalctits  of  the  Purbeck  beds 
are  found  in  this  rti^on.  In  south  Uussi.i,  the  Crimea  anJ  Caucasos. 
Lias  and  Lower  Jurassic  rocks  .iri?  pn-scnt.    In  the  Alp^.  -he  Lower 

Jurassic  rocks  are  intimately  asuxi.itcd  with  the  undcrU  Triune 
□rmations,  and  resemble  them  in  consistinji;  larscly  il  reddish 
limestones  and  marbles;  the  ^mmonitr^  in  this  rttti'jn  diflcr  ia 
certain  respects  from  those  ol  \i.i.si.  rn  anJ  ci'iitral  V.mtfie.  The 
Oxfordian,  Callovian,  Coralliaik  And  Ai.LjiiLLin  sluci  ore  also 
present.  The  Upper  Jurassic  is  mainly  represented  by  a  uniform 
series  of  limestones,  with  a  peculiar  and  characteristK  (auu.  ta 
which  Oppel  gave  the  name  Tithonian."  This  includes  most  of 
the  horiions  from  KimeridgLin  to  Cirtaccous;  it  is  developed  on  the 
Kiuthern  flanks  of  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  Apenninei,  as  "rfl  as  ia 
south  France  and  other  parts  of  the  MediicrTanean  fauin.  A 
characteristic  formation  on  this  horizon  is  the  "  IMpfaya  limemoc," 
■o-called  from  the  fossil  Ttrebraiula  dipkya  {PjtPP*  >ttuUr)  sera 
in  the  well-known  escarpments  (ltecl>tebirte  Kaih).  Above  tiK 
Diphya  limestone  comes  the  Stramberg  limestone  (Stramber^  >• 
Moravia),  with  "  Aptychus  "  beds  and  coral  reefs.  The  niclra  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin  are  on  the  whole  more  cakareou*  than 
those  of  corresponding  age  in  north-wcxt  Europe;  thus  the  Lias  is 
represented  by  1500  u.  of  white  crystalline  limestOM  in  Calabria 
and  a  similar  rocK  occurs  in  Sicily.  Bosnia.  Epirus,  Corf u :  in  Spain 
the  Liassic  strata  are  frequently  dolotnitic;  in  the  Apennines  they 
are  variegated  limestones  and  marls.  The  Higher  Jurassic  beds  of 
Portugal  show  traces  of  the  proximity  cf  land  in  the  alMindaat  plan 
remain*  that  are  found  in  them.  In  Scania  the  Lias  •occceds  ibe 
Rhaetic  beda  in  a  renilar  manner,  and  Jurassic  rock*  luv«  brea 
traced  northward  well  within  the  polar  curie:  they  are  known  in 
the  Lofoten  Isles,  Spitzber^n,  cast  Greenland,  King  Charles's 
Island,  Cape  Steworl  in  Sctiresby  Sound.  Grinnell  Land,  Prince 
Patrick  Land,  Bathurst  and  Exmouth  island;  in  many  cases  tbe 
fossils  denote  a  climate  considerably  milder  than  now  obtains  ia 
these  latitudes. 

In  the  American  continent  Jurassic  rocks  are  not  well  developed- 
Marine  Lower  and  Middle  Jurassic  beds  occur  on  the  Pari&c  coast 
(California  and  Oregon),  and  in  Wyoming,  the  Dakotai,  Colorado,  east 
Mexico  and  Texas.  Above  the  marine  beds  in  the  interior  str  brack- 
ish and  fresh-water  deposits,  the  Morrison  and  Como  beds  (.Mtanr^ 
saurus  and  Baptanodon  beds  of  Marsh).  Later  Jurassic  rocks  are 
found  in  northern  British  Columbia  and  perhaps  in  Alaska.  Wyomia^ . 
Utah,Montana,Cotorado,theDakntas,ftc.  InCalifoniiaaomeoft^ 
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gofaMMariiig  mcttmotpUc  ilatei  ue  o(  thb  an.  HuIm  Jum^ 
racb  have  not  been  clemily  identified  on  ue  Atlantic  tide  of 
America.  The  Fatuxent  and  Anindd  rormatian*  OKm-narine)  are 
doubtfully  referred  to  thia  period.  Lower  and  Middle  luraaric 
forotttioaa  occur  in  Ar^tioa  and  Bolivia.  lutaaMC  rock*  have 
been  reoopiized  in  Aaia,  uicluding  India,  Afghanittan,  Persia, 
Kofdiftan,  Alia  Minor,  the  Caapiao  region,  Japan  and  Borneo. 
The  beat  Diarine  development  ia  in  Cutch,  where  the  f  olloitiiig  poupa 


■nu*  -  Batbooian.  In  the  weattm  half  of  the  Sah  Range  and  the 
Himatayaa,  Spiti  fhaleaaie  theequivakntaof  the  European  Callovian 
and  Kimeridnan.  The  upper  taut  of  the  Goodwaoa  wrici  ia  not 
improbably  Juraaaic  On  the  African  continent,  Liaadc  atrata  are 
found  in  Algeria,  and  Bathoniaa  fonnattona  occur  in  Abyaainia, 
Somaliland,  Cape  Colony  and  wcatem  Madi^aacar.  In  AuatntUa 
the  PemM><:arboaifeioua  (ormMiona  arc  wicceeded  in  QmcuUikI 
and  Wettem  Auatralia  by  what  may  be  tamwd  th«  Jun-Trlu, 
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Oxfbrdian 
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CounoGMaa  Juan 
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Parldnaontt  twrugim* 

ParkinKmia  ParkinMol 
Cceloceraa  Humfrfireaanna 

SphfcroccraB  Sauici 
Sonninia  Sowerbyi 
Harpoceraa  Murchiionae 


Harpooeraa  (Lioceraa)  opalinum 


Lytoceraa  iurenie 
Poaidonia  Bronai 

Amaltheua  q>laatoa 
Amaltheua  marnuitatua 
Dac^liocciaa  iMvoCi 
Phyllocena  ibex 
Aegoceraa  Jaiaeao^ 

Anetitea  raricostatna 
O^^iHiticera*  oxynotum 
Anetites  obtuiut 
Arietite*  BocUandi 
Schlothetmla  aneulata 
Pailocena  nbunrUa 
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are  dittinsuiahed  from  above  downwarda;  the  Umla  aeriea— Port- 
Undian  and  Tithonian  of  south  Europe,  paadnv  upmrd*  into  the 
Ncocomian:  the  Katrot  •eriea—Oxfordian  (part)  and  Kimeridgian; 
tbe  Chaiiaeriea- Callovian  and  part  of  theOxlordian;  the  Patcham 


'  Pnrbtckian  from  the  "  I»le "  of  Purbeck.  ApiSvnien  fnwn 
Aquilo  (Nofd).  BouMtra  from  Bononia  (Baulogne}.  Yir[uli*n 
front  Exegjra  tirfuta.  Fleroceran  from  PUrocerat  ectani,  Atlarlien 
from  A$tarU  npracorallina,  Rmmeien  from  Raunda  (Juia). 
ArtovitH  from  Ar^ovie  (Switzerland).  Netaitien  from  Neuvi^ 
(Ardciinea).  Dipetie*  from  Divea  (Calvadoa).  BcthoHitn  from 
Bath  (Et^and)-  Bajoeien  from  Bayeux  (Calvados).  Toareien 
frooa  Toaioum  (Toon).  Charmoathien  from  Channouth  (England). 
SioemouficH  from  Sioanuma,  Stma  (COte  d'Or).  HtUmgitm  fran 
H«nu|B  {Lomiac}. 


which  include  the  coal-bearing  "  Ipawich  "  and  "  Butrum  "  fomu- 
tions  of  (JueenaUnd.  In  New  Zealand  there  b  a  thick  aeriea  of 
marine  beda  with  terrertrial  planta,  the  Mauma  aeries  in  the  upper 

Rrt  of  Hutton'a  Hokanui  lystem.  Sir  J.  Hector  included  alao  tbe 
italcaka  aeries  (as  Middle  Jurassic!  and  the  Flag  •cries  with  the 
Cattin's  River  and  Bastion  series  below.  Jurassic  rocka  have  been 
recorded  from  New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia. 

Life  in  the  Jvrastie  Ftriod. — The  expansion  of  the  sea  during  thia 
period,  with  the  formatiiHi  of  broad  sheets  of  shallow  and  probably 
warmish  water,  aniears  to  have  been  favourable  to  many  forms  of 
marine  life.  Uoaer  these  conditions  several  groups  of  organisma 
developed  rapidly  along  new  directions,  so  that  the  Jurassic  period 
as  a  woole  came  to  have  a  fauna  differing  cleariy  and  distinctly  from 
tbe  prccediag  Palaeoaric  or  ancoeeding  Tertiary  faunas.  In  the 
icai.  all  tbe  nuia  ■mnpa  were  npreseated  «•  they  are  tiKiajr 
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Conl*  wtn  abaaduK,  and  In  Uter  portioiu  o(  the  period  covered 
ki^  krou  in  Europe:  the  modem  type  of  coni  beckme  domioant; 
beudes  reef-builduig  forma  Mich  aa  Tkammattrm,  Iwlrta,  TImoj- 
miiia,  there  were  numeroua  aiogle  formi  like  MonHwaUia.  Crinoidi 
cxuted  in  treat  aumbcra  in  hmdc  of  the  ahallow  mi;  compared  with 
Palaeoioic  forma  there  >■  a  marked  nduction  in  the  aue  ol  the 
calyx  with  a  peal  erteiwion  in  the  number  of  arma  and  [Manulea; 
PtnlaerinMi,  enfrMotriiuu,  Apiocrimmt  ut  aU  wkU  knownMaltttM 
waa  a  •talUeai  nntia.  Echinoida  (utchiiuO  were  padually  develo[>- 
ins  the  ao-calfed  "  Irregular "  type,  ahtnobnuia,  UvUftypit, 
CMyritu,  Oypnu,  but  the  "tegulaf"  forma  prevalkd.  Ctforu, 
Utmiddvit,  AerotaUtna.  Sponaei  wen  unponant  roclc-builden 
in  Upper  JuraMc  time*  (S^ptnt  Kalk);  titey  indude  lithiitid* 
•uch  aa  CwfMrfiarfnmi,  HyaMrapu,  PtfMiddla;  heactiucUida, 
TnwiaJietycn,  CraHemlaria;  and  boniy  qtoogea  have  bcea  fouad  ia 
the  Liaa  and  Middle  Juiamc. 

Polyrca  are  found  abundantly  In  Knae  of  the  beda,  Stamatapen, 
S*rmcMt,  ftc  Bnu:hiopodi  were  repmented  priocipally  by 
terebratulida  (rfrrftroMla,  Wdditimia.  MttirUa),  and  fay  rhyn- 
chonellide;  rStcat,  Unpila  and  Crania  were  olio  preaeot.  The 
Palaeonic  qjuifinda  and  atbyrida  atill  Uiuered  Into  the  Liaa. 
More  important  than  the  bincbiopodi  wen  the  pelecypod^  Oitrta, 
£M(yro,Gr7^iaMwcnvery  abundant  (GryphiteTuiMtoae,  Gryphite 
iritj;  the  bcqui  7>>|>niM,  now  nMricted  to  Auttralian  water*,  waa 
preient  in  great  varietyi  AtuMi,  Uma,  P§cttn,  PtemdcmoiMu 
CtrwiOia,  AjIotU,  DUxrat,  I$eeardia,  PUuromya  may  be  mentioned 
out  of  many  otbeta.  Aman^  the  (laiteropodt  the  PkmlomariiiM 
and  Tu^nidat  reached  their  toaximum  -development;  the  Palaces 
aoic  C«ai(IarMUvcdIamthebes|amn£of  thiapttiod(/'JMro(e^ 
I/erinta,  Pimanu,  CrnMaM,  Ttimiala). 

Cephalopoda  flouriihed  everywhere;  fint  in  Importance  wen  the 
anmonilei;  the  Triaiaic  genera  PkjUoartu  and  Ljlocerat  were  etill 
found  in  the  Jurauic  waterf,  but  all  the  other  nnmerou*  genera 
wen  new,  and  their  ihella  are  found  with  even>  variation  of  lice 
and  omamenution.  Some  arc  chaiacterittic  of^the  older  Jurawk 
rock*,  Arietita,  Attoum,  AmaUkeus,  Harpoctm,  OsjiitictrM, 
SUpkiMinu,  and  the  two  genera  mentioned  above;  in  the  middle 
Mages  an  found  CanKouraj,  PeriiphincUt,  Cardiveertu,  KipfUriUs 
Atpidoctrat;  in  the  upper  atagea  OteoiUpkanm,  PtrupiuMtUs, 
Ilttiuciia.  Oppdia,  So  regularly  do  certain  forma  characterise 
definite  horizona  in  the  rocka  that  MMne  thirty  lonc*  have  been 
diftinguiahed  in  Europe,  and  many  of  them  can  be  traced  even  ai 
farai  India.  Another  cephalopod  group,  the  belemnitea,  that  had 
been  dimly  outlined  in  the  preceding  Triaa,  now  advanced  npidly 
in  auroben  and  in  variety  of  form,  and  they,  like  the  ammonitci, 
have  proved  of  great  value  aa  xone-indicatora.  The  Scpioid*  or 
cutdenih  made  tneir  firtt  appearance  in  this  period  IBdoUidkis, 
C»oUiilkit,)  and  their  ink-bagt  can  itill  be  traced  in  examples  from 
the  Liaa  and  lithogmphic  liiiifiiiii>p,  Nautilmda  existed  but  they 
wen  somewhat  rare. 

A  great  chaiuje  had  come  over  the  crustaceans;  in  place  of  the 
I^laeoioic  trilooites  wc  find  long-tailed  lobster-like  forms,  ^nueu, 
Er^mt,  ifafila,  and  the  broad  crab-like  tvpe  first  appeared  in  Pro- 
tttpom,  Isopoda  wen  represented  by  Arcliatomicia  and  othen. 
Iniccta  have  left  fairly  aoundant  remain*  in  the  Lias  of  England, 
Schambelcn  (Switzerland)  and  Dobb«rtin  (Mecklenburg),  and  also 
In  the  English  Purbeck.  Neuropterous  forms  predominate,  but 
hemiptera  occur  from  the  Lias  upward*;  the  earliest  known  Biea 
(Diptera)  and  anu  (Hymenopteia)  appeared;  orthoptera,  cock- 
roaches, crickets,  beetles,  Ac,  are  found  in  the  Liaa,  Stoneafield 
•late  and  Purbeck  beda 

Fishes  were  approaching  the  modem  forms  during  this  period, 
heteracereal  ganoids  becomiiw  scarce  (the  CedacamUtidat  reached 
their  maximum  development),  while  Uie  homoccrcal  forms  were 
abundant  {Cyrodus,  Uicrodon,  Lipidaslrtu,  Ltpidotus.  Dapediai). 
The  Chimaeridae,  sea-cats,  made  their  appearance  {Squal4>TaJa). 
The  ancestors  of  the  modem  sturgeons,  garpikes  and  selachians, 
Bybodia,  Aerodtu  wen  numerous.  Bony-fish  were  represented  fay 
the  small  LtplcUpit. 

'  So  imporunt  a  place  was  occupied  by  reptiles  during  this  period 
that  it  has  been  well  described  as  the  "age  of  reptiles."  In  ihe 
•ess  the  fish-shaped  Ichthyosaun  and  tong-necxed  Plesioaaurs 
dwelt  in  great  numbera  and  reached  their  maximum  developmeat ; 
the  latter  rsngcd  in  siM  from  6  to  ^  ft.  in  length.  The  Pterosaurs, 
with  bat-like  wings  and  pneumatic  bones  and  keeled  breast-bone, 
flew  over  the  land;  PUroaaetyt  with  short  tail  and  Wtamphorkymau 
with  long  tail  are  the  best  known.  Curiously  modified  crocodilian* 
appeared  late  in  the  period  (tdytlriotaMnu,GtofaMnu,SUMOtaiinu, 
TitcMMntt).  But  even  mort:  striking  than  any  of  the  above  were 
the  Dinosaurs;  these  ranged  in  size  from  a  creatun  no  larnr 
than  a  rabbit  up  to  the  gigantic  AUaniotattnu,  lOO  ft.  long,  in  the 
Jurassic  of  Wyoming.  Both  herbivorous  and  camivorou*  forms 
wen  present;  BrontosaKrus,  Mctaiosaunts,  SUtOMunu,  Ceiuta»rm, 
DipUiiociiS,  Ceratosattnii  and  Campiotnalkut  are  a  few  of  the 
genera.  By  companion  with  the  Dinosaurs  the  mammals  took  a 
very  subordinate  position  in  Juiaiaic  times;  only  a  few  jaws  have 
been  found,  belonging  to  quite  small  creatures:  they  appear  to  have 
been  marsupials  and  wen  probably  inicctivorou*  {Pla^tdax 
Batodon,  TrUenodon,  PhaicohlhtriuM,  StyUcodcn).  Of  great  interest 
■re  tiie  remains  of  the  earliest  known  bird  {ArtkaeopUryx)  from  the 
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Solenbofea  dates  of  Bavaria.  Although  this  was  a  great  advaaec 

beyond  the  Pterodactyla  in  avian  characters,  yet  many  reptiliaa 
features  were  retained. 

Comparativdy  little  change  took  place  in  the  vegetatioa  in  the 
tine  that  elapsed  betsraen  the  dose  of  the  Triassic  and  the  middle 
of  the  Jurassic  period*.  Cycads,  ZamiUs,  Podatamttes.  Ac,  ap- 
peared to  reach  their  maximum;  Etguisetumswerestillfound  growing 
to  a  great  aiae  and  Ginkgoa  occupted  a  prominent  place;  fern*  wen 
common ;  so  too  were  pines,  yews,  cypresses  and  other  coiuf  en,  which 
while  the^  outwardly  reaemoled  their  modem  representatives,  wen 

Silte  distinct  in  species.    No  flowering  plants  nad  yet  appealed, 
though  a  primitive  form  of  angio^term  us  been  reported  iron  the 
Upper  Jurassic  of  PortugaL 

The  economic  products  of  the  Juiaisic  mtem  an  of  ctwadenble 
importance;  the  valuable  coals  have  already  been  noticed;  the  well- 
known  iron  ores  of  the  Clevelarul  district  in  Yorkshire  and  those  of 
the  Northampton  sand*  occur  respectively  in  the  Liaa  and  Inferior 
Oolites.  Oil  shales  an  found  in  Germany,  and  several  of  the  Jniaasic 
formations  in  England  contain  some  jtetroteum.  Buitding  atones 
of  great  value  are  obtained  from  the  Great  Oolite,  the  Partlandiaa 
and  the  Inferior  Oolite;  large  quantities  of  hvdraulic  cement  aod 
lima  have  been  made  from  the  Lias.  The  celebrated  lithographic 
stone  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria  belongs  to  the  upper  portma  of  thb 
E>'stpm. 

Stf  D'Orbigny,  PaUonlotogie  franfaiie,  Trrrain  Jitrassimu  (iSjii, 
1846) ;  L.  von  Buch,  "  Ober  d^n  Jura  in  IDciil&chland  "  (AbkiKii  j, 
Bttlin  Akad.,  1839);  F.  A.  Oucnstedt,  Flalittbirgt  WuiltetKie'ii 
(184.1)  and  oth.-r  papers,  also  Dct  Jura  (1S83-1S88);  A  Oopd.  Ptt 
Jurisformulion  KHglands,  Ftankiciiks  und  i.ui.  DeutsMandt  (if^o- 
185H),  Kur  a  ^i>0(I  general  account  of  Ihe  lornutians  wiib  mjny 
refc-rcnces  to  on^;iniil  paprrs,  sec  A.  de  Lappjrcnt.  TraiU  dt  ^vi<;(!>i, 
vol.  ii.  5'h  ed.  (1906).  The  standard  work  lor  Great  liritain  i' d* 
scfii"i  of  Memoirs  ej  Ihe  Gtolo^Uot  Survey  cnlitled  The  Juraisit 
of  Briliiin,  i  and  ii.  "  Yorkshire  "  (1802)  ;  ill.  "  The  Luis  of  Eii;Ur:d 
and  Wales  "  (1803) :  iv.  '■  The  L^wer  Oolite  Racks  ol  EnjEland  lVcti> 
shire  excepted)  (1894);  v.  "  The  Middle  and  Upper  Oolitic  Roc^a 
of  England  (Yorkshire  excepted)"  (1K95).  The  map  is  after  thai  dl 
M.  Neumayr,  "  Die  Kcoqtaphischc  Verbrcitung  dcr  Juraformation.' 
Denksekr.  d.  k.  Al:„J.  d.  Wits..  Wten.  ilalh.  «.  Nalurviii..  d.  L-, 
Ablk.  I,  Karu  I.  (1885).  (J.  A-  H.) 

JURAT  (throu^  Fr.  from  med.  Lat.  jwahu,  one  sikhh.  LaL 
jurm,  to  swear),  ■  name  given  to  the  twoto  boideti  of  certain 
offices.  Under  the  aneieft  rlgiwu  in  France,  in  several  towns,  of 
the  south-west,  such  as  Rochelle  and  Bordeaux,  the  janUr  were 
members  of  the  municipal  body.  The  title  was  also  borne  by 
officials,  corresponding  to  aldermen,  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  is 
now  chiefly  used  as  a  titlcof  office  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Tbere 
are  two  bodies,  consisting  each  of  twelve  jurata,  for  Jency  and 
the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey  respectively-  Tbey  are  elected  for 
life,  in  Jersey  by  the  ratepayers,  in  Guernsey  by  the  eleoive 
atatea.  They  form,  with  the  bailiS  as  presiding  judge,  the  royal 
'  court  of  justice,  and  are  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislative 
bodies.  In  Englbh  law,  the  word  jurat  (Jurahtm)  is  applied  to 
that  part  of  an  affidavit  which  contains  the  names  of  the  partica 
swearing  the  affidavit  and  the  person  before  whom  it  was  mxa, 
the  date,  place  and  other  necessary  particulan. 

JURIBH  DB  LA  GRAVliRB,  JEAN  BAPTUTS  EDHOMD 
(1812-1S91),  French  admiral,  son  of  Admiral  Jurien,  who  served 
through  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wan  and  was  a  pea 
of  France  under  Louis  Philippe,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber 1813.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1818,  was  nude  a  commaadcr 
in  1841,  and  captain  in  1850.  During  the  Russian  War  be  coos- 
manded  a  ship  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral  on  the  ist  of  December  1855,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  in  the  Adriatic  In  1859,  when  be  abso- 
lutely sealed  the  Austrian  ports  with  a  close  blockade.  In 
October  1861  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  squadran  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  months  later  the  expedition  TgainfT 
Mexico.  On  Ihe  ijth  of  January  1863  be  was  promoted  10  be 
vice-admiral.  During  the  Franco-German  Wat  of  1870  he  bad 
command  of  the  French  Meditertanean  fleet,  and  in  1871  be  was 
appointed  "  director  of  charts."  As  having  commandel  in  chief 
before  the  enemy,  the  age-limit  was  waived  in  his  favour,  axtd  be 
was  continued  on  the  active  list.  Jurien  died  <m  the  4ih  oj 
March  i&gi.  He  was  a  voluminous  authpr  of  works  00  naval 
history  and  biography,  most  of  which  fint  appeared  in  tbe  Kam 
du  deux  monda.  Among  the  moat  noteworthy  of  tbese  are 
Gutrrtt  miaritimes  tout  la  rlpublique  d  rempire,  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Lord  Dunsany  under  the  title  olSkOdus  tfUu  Lot!  f/md 
}Var  (1848);  Smnvnirt  tf'kii  anaral  (1S60),  that  is,  of  his  faibet. 
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Adminl  Jurien;  La  Uarine  fatOr^rit  (1865),  brgely  utobio- 
gnphkil;  ud  La  MariM  fw^mir^fktii  (1873).  In  1M6  be  wm 
elected  a  nember  of  the  Academy. 

JURIEU.  PIBRHB  (1637-1713),  Ftench  Protestant  divine,  was 
born  at  Mer,  in  Oil&nais,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
pastor.  He  stndied  at  Saumnr  and  Sedan  under  bis  pandfatber, 
PSnre  DumauBn,  and  under  LeUane  ds  Bcanlieo.  After  com- 
pleting Us  stndiea  in  Holland  and  EoglaiKl,  Jurieo  lecdved 
AngU^  ordination;  retnming  to  FVaoce  be  was  ordabed  again 
and  succeeded  bis  father  as  pastor  of  tbe  church  at  Mer.  Soon 
after  tlds  be  poUisbed  his  first  woifc,  £mm«»  da  /mm  da  fa 
rfvadm  du  Ckriiiia»itmt  (1671).  In  1674  his  TnM  lU  Ic 
Han  led  to  hb  appointment  as  professor  of  tbeologjr  and  Hebrew 
at  Sedan,  where  he  toon  became  also  pastor.  A  year  later  he 
^b\axi^\at  ApaUptfowlamorakdts  S^ormts.  He  obtained 
a  bigb  reputation,  but  bis  work  was  impahwd  by  his  controver- 
lial  temper,  which  frequently  developed  bito  an  irritated  fanati- 
cism, though  he  was  always  entirely  sincere.  He  was  called 
by  Ui  adversaries  "  the  Gdiatb  of  the  Protestants."  On  the 
suppression  of  the  academy  of  Sedan  in  1681,  Jurieu  received  an 
inviution  to  a  church  at  Rouen,  but,  afraid  to  remain  in  France 
OB  acootuit  ol  his  fntlKoming  woik,  La  Pdmque  dergl  4» 
Fmee,  he  went  to  Htdland  and  was  pastor  at  tbe  Walloon 
chorcb  of  Rotterdam  till  his  death  oa  the  nth  of  January  1713. 
He  was  abo  professor  at  the  Ccole  illustre.  Jurieu  did  much  to 
help  those  1^0  soScred  by  tbe  revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1685).  He  Umsdf  turned  for  consoIatioB  to  tbe  Apocalypse, 
and  socceeded  in  persuading  himself  {Aeeomflissemeia  da  pro- 
fktHts,  16S6)  that  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist  the  papal 
dinrch)  would  take  place  in  1689.  H.  M.  Band  says  that "  this 
persuasion,  however  fanciful  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  based, 
exercised  no  small  influence  in  forwarding  the  success  of  the 
de^»  of  WOiam  of  Orange  in  tbe  invaaioc  of  En^and." 
Jurieu  defended  tbe  doctrines  of  Protestantism  with  great  ability 
against  the  attacks  of  Antoine  Amantd,  Pietre  Nicole  aiul 
BoHUet,  but  was  equally  ready  to  enter  into  dispute  with  his 
fettow  ProtciUBt  dtvines  (with  Louis  Da  Moulin  and  Claude 
Payoo,  for  instance)  wben  their  oinnioos  difiered  f^om  his  own 
even  on  minor  matten.  Tbe  bittcroesB  and  |)eiweney  of  hb 
attuks  on  his  colleague  Pierre  Bayle  led  to  the  latter  being 
deprived  of  his  chair  in  1693. 

One  of  Jnrieu's  chief  works  b  Lettrct  pastonla  oAvjtfci  mm 
jUUorfr  ftoMt  (3  vols.,  Rotterdam,  168^-1687;  Eng.  trans.,  1689), 
which,  ootwilbatajxlina  the  vigilance  of  tbe  police,  found  its  way 
into  France  and  produced  a  deep  impienion  on  the  Protestant 
population.  Mis  la*t  important  work  was  tht'HitMn  criiiqat  det 
dopmts  et  des  cuUei  (1704;  Eng.  trans.,  1715).  He  wrote  a  peat 
number  of  controversial  works. 

See  the  article  in  Herzog-Hauck,  StaieneyUvpddit;  also  H.  M. 
Baird,  Tkt  Hugyfots  and  Ike  RnacatUm  oj  At  Edict  0/  Hanlts  (1895). 

JURIS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  formerly  occupying 
the  country  between  tbe  rivers  Ica  (lower  Pntumayo)  and  Japura, 
Dorth-westem  Braallf  In  andent  days  tbey  were  the  most 
powerfnl  tribe  of  the  district,  bnt  in  1810  thdr  numbers  did  not 
exceed  7000.  Owing  to  inter-mairying,  the  Juru  are  beb'eved 
to  have  been  extinct  for  half  a  century.  They  were  closely 
related  to  tlie  Passes,  and  were  like  them  a  faitikinoed,  finely 
built  people  with  quite  European  featnret. 

iintlSHCnOII.  in  general,  the  exercise  of  lawfoi  authority, 
especially  by  a  court  or  a  judge;  and  so  the  extent  or  limits 
within  which  such  authority  is  exercisable.  Thus  each  court 
has  its  appropriate  jurisdiction;  in  the  Hi{^  Court  of  Justice  in 
England  admimstrUlon  actions  are  brought  in  the  chancery 
(tivision,  salvage  actions  in  tbe  admiralty,  &c  The  jurisdktion  of 
A  particular  court  u  often  limited  by  statute,  as  that  of  a  county 
court,  which  is  local  and  is  also  limited  in  amount.  In  inter- 
national law  Jurisdiction  bas  a  wider  meaning,  namdy,  tbe  rights 
exercisable  by  a  state  witUn  the  bounds  of  a  ^ven  wptxe.  This 
b  frequently  referred  to  as  the  tcrritorid  theory  of  jurisdiction. 

(See  iNTEXNATIOItAL  LAW;  iNTEBNAnONAI.  LaW,  PMVATE.) 

JURI BPR UDEN CB  (Lat.  juritpnidcnlia,  knowledge  of  law, 
fion  /■{,  right,  and  pnticntia,  from  providere,  to  foresee),  (he 
piml  term  fbr  "  the  formal  science  of  positive  law  "  (T.  .E. 
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Holland);  see  Law.  The  eswntial  principles  invidved  are  <&a- 
cuncd  below  and  in  Jnmeuaamat,  Co»akativx;  the  details 
of  paitknbr  laws  or  sorts  of  law  (ComnAcr,  8ec.}  and  ttf  ii^ 
dividual  national  systems  o[  law  (English  Law,  &c)  being  dealt 
with  in  separate  articles. 

Tbe  human  nee  may  be  conceived  as  parcdled  out  into  a 
number  tt  distinct  groups  or  sodetka,  differing  greatly  in  tlsc 
and  dtcomttannia,  fai  pihyrical  and  moral  cbaractcrbtics  trf  all 
kinds.  But  tbey  all  naerable  each  other  in  that  they  reveal  on 
examination  certain  rules  of  conduct  in  acowdance  with  which 
tbe  relations  of  tbe  membas  mUr  m  are  governed.  Eachsodely 
bat  Ita  own  qntam  of  lawa,  and  aH  the  qntems,  lo  far  u  tbey 
are  known,  coestitute  the  appropriate  subject  matter  of  juris- 
prudence. The  jurist  may  ^al  with  It  in  the  [oliowiog  ways. 
He  may  first  of  aQ  examine  tbe  leading  conceprions  common 
to  all  the  systems,  or  in  other  wonb  define  the  leading  terms 
coenmoa  to  tbem  alL  -  Soch  are  tbe  tfenns  lam  itself,  rigW,  dnty, 
preptrty,  trimt,  and  to  fwtb,  iridch,  or  thdr  eqnlvaleMs,  may, 
notwithstanding  delicate  diflerences  of  coimotation,  be  regarded 
as  common  terms  in  all  systems.  That  kind  ct  inquiry  b  known 
in  jj^i^aa^  analytical  juijsjmidtnff.  It  regards  the  coooep- 
tiona  with  iridch  it.deds  fined  or  ttationaiy,  and  ninu  at 
I  ipwaaiwg  thfwi  dbtlnetly  uid  cxUUtIng  theb  logical  idations 
with  each  other.  What  b  really  meant  by  a  rif^t  and  by  a  duty, 
and  what  b  the  true  connexion  between  a  right  and  a  duty,  are 
types  of  tbe  questions  ptoper  to  thbinquhy.  Shifting  our  point 
of  view,  bat  still  regarding  systems  of  tew  in  the  mass,  we  may 
consider  them,  not  as  stationary,  but  as  changeable  and  chang- 
ing, we  may  ask  what  general  features  are  exhibited  by  the 
record  of  tbe  change.  "Diis,  somewhat  crudely  put,  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  field  of  Ustwical  or  comparative  jurisprudence. 
In  Iti  Mcd  cowUtioB  It  woold  nqtUre  an  accnrate  record  of  tbe 
history  of  aH  legal  qrstens  as  Ita  matwial.  But  wbetber  the 
material  be  abundant,  or  scanty  the  method  b  the  same.  It 
seeks  tbe  e^danation  ti  institutions  and  legal  prindples  in  tbe 
facts  irf  history.  lu  aim  b  to  show  bow  a  given  rule  came  to  be 
what  It  b.  The  l^slatim  source — the  emanation  of  the  nde 
fnm  •  Mvereign  antbority — b  of  no  Importance  here;  what  b 
Important  b  the  moral  source — the  ctmnexion  of  tbe  rule  with 
the  ideas  prevalent  during  cootemporaiy  periods.  Thb  method, 
it  is  evident,  involves  not  only  a  cempubon  of  successive  stages 
in  the  Uitonr  of  the  tame  system,  bat  a  otmipuiaim  of  different 
systems,  of  the  Ronan  with  tbe  En^isb,  of  tbe  Hindu  with  the 
bisb,  and  so  oil  Tble  historical  method  as  ^>|:died  to  law  may 
be  regarded  as  a  Bpedal  example  of  the'method  <A  comparison. 
Ibe  comparative  method  b  really  employed  in  all  gmeralisations 
about  bw;  for,  althoutfi  tbe  anaiysb  of  legd  tons  might  be 
conducted  iritb  exdorive  reference  to  one  system,  the  advantage 
of  testing  tbe  result  by  reference  to  other  systems  b  obvious. 
But,  besides  tbe  use  of  comparison  for  purposes  of  analyib  and 
in  tracing  tbe  phenomena  of  the  growth  of  tews,  it  b  evident  that 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  le^alatlon  the  comporisoo  of  differ- 
ent systems  may  yield  Important  results.  Laws  are  contrivances 
for  brining  about  certain  definite  ends,  tbe  larger  of  which  are 
identical  in  all  systems.  The  comparison  of  these  contrivances 
not  only  serves  to  bring  theb  real  object,  often  olxcured  as  it  b 
in  details,  Into  clearer  view,  but  ei^es  Ictfilaton  to  see 
where  the  oontrivaDcei  are  de&dent,  and  how  they  may  be 
improved. 

The  "  science  ot  Uw,"  as  the  expresuos  b  generally  used, 
means  (be  examination  of  laws  in  genial  in  one  or  other  <^  the 
wqrs  just  indicated.  It  means  an  investigation  of  tews  which 
exbt  have  existed  In  some  given  society  in  fact^-in  other 
words,  positive  bws;  and  it  means  an  examination  not  limited  to 
(he  exposition  of  particular  systems.  Analytical  jurisprudence  b 
in  En^and  asaxUted  chiefly  with  tbe  name  of  John  Anttin  (f  ■?■), 
whose  Pnrina  qf  JvrUprtideiKe  DeUrminid  systoutiied  and 
completed  the  work  begun  in  England  by  Hobbes,  and  continued 
at  a  later  date  and  from  a  different  point  of  view  by  Bentham. 

Austin's  first  position  is  to  distinguish  Ixtween  bwspr<q>eriy 
so  called  and  tews  tmpioperiy  so  galled.  In  any  ^  tbe  older 
writers  on  tew,  we  find  the  various  senses  In  which  the  word  b 
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used  gronpcd  together  u  vuiatkutt  of  one  common  nwtaing. 
Hun'  Bhckitcae  sdvincei  to  hia  proper  tubiect,  municipal 
bm,  llinwgh  (i)  the  liws  oi  inanimate  matter,  (1)  the  Uw& 
of  aoinial  Dutrition,  digestion,  tic,  (3)  ^  l***  ^  nature, 
which  are  rules  imposed  by  God  on  men  and  discoverable 
by  reason  alon^  and  (4)  the  revealed  or  divine  law  which 
h  put  of  the  Iftw  of  natvn  directly  rxpouiKird  by  God.  AU. 
of  these  are  connerted  by  this  common  element  that  they  are 
**  rules  of  action  dictated  by  some  superior,  being."  And  some 
such  generalization  as  this  is  to  be  found  at  the  baa^  of  most 
treatises  oo  juri^gudence  which  have  not  been  composed  under 
tlw  influence  of  the  anitytlcal  schooL  Atatia  diqwin  of  it 
the  dbtinetiofl  that  some  of  those  laws  are  commandi,  while 
others  are  not  commands.  The  so-called  laws  of  nature  are  not 
commands;  they  are  uniformities  which  rcaemUe  commands 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ordered  by 
some  intelligent  b^g.  But  thqr  are  not  oomBwndiln  the  only 
pnpv  sense  of  that  word— thqr  an  not  iddtcHed  to  reasonsbie 
bdngs,  who  may  or  may  not  will  obedience  to  them.  Laws  of 
nature  are  not  addressed  to  anybody,  and  there  is  no  poosible 
question  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  them.  Austin  accwd- 
ingSy  pronounces  them  laws  improperly  so  called,  and  oonfinca 
his  attention  to  laws  propttly  so  called,  ifbich  are  coBimandt 
addressed  by  a  human  superin  to  a  bnroan  inferior. 

This  distinction  seems  so  simple  and  obvious  that  the  energy 
and  even  biltemess  with  which  Austin  insisu  upon  it  now  seem 
mperfluotH.  But  the  indiscrinunats  idmtificatioo  of  eveqrthing 
to  wUdiooniiDo&sptwchpvesthenuneof  a  law  was,  and  still 
is,'  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion.  Blackstone's  statement  that 
when  God  "  put  matter  into  motion  He  established  certain  laws 
of  motion,  to  which  all  movaUe  matter  must  conform,"  and  that 
in  those  creatures  thtt  have  neither  the  power  to  think  not  to 
will  such  laws  must  be  invariably  obeyed,  so  long  as  the  creature 
itself  subsists,  for  its  oistence  depends  on  that  obedience,  im< 
pUtes  to  the  law  of  gravitation  in  respect  of  both  its  origin  and 
its  execution  the  quaiities  of  an  act  of  partiamcnt.  On  the  other 
hand  the  qualities  of  the  hv  of  gmvitaUon  are  imputed  to  certain 
legal  prlndides  which,  under  the  name  of  the  law  of  nature,  are 
assertedtobebindingallover  the  globe,  so  that "  no  human  laws 
are  of  any  validity  if  contrary  to  this."  Austin  never  fails  to 
stigmaticc  the  use  of  "  natural  laws  "  in  the  sense  of  scientific 
f*;^  as  imivopa,  at  a»  metaphoricaL 

Having  eliminated  metaphnkal  or  figurative  laws,  we  restrict 
oorselves  to  those  laws  which  are  commands.  This  word  is  the 
key  to  the  analysis  of  law,  and  accordingly  a  large  poitioa  of 
Austin's  woA  is  occupied  frith  the  determination  of  its  meaning. 
A  MMHad  is  an  order  fiawd  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  It 
is  a  signification  of  desire  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity  that 
"  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed  is  liable  to  evil  from  the  other, 
in  case  he  comply  not  with  the  desire."  "  If  you  are  able  and 
willing  to  harm  me  in  case  I  comply  not  with  your  wish,  the 
expression  of  your  wish  amounts  to  a  command."  Bring  liable 
to  evfl  in  case  I  comply  not  with  the  wish  which  yon  sipiify,  I 
am  hound  or  obliged  by  it,  or  I  lie  under  a  duly  to  obey  it.  The 
evO  is  called  a  miction,  and  the  command  or  duty  is  said  to  be 
toMttioiud  by  the  chance  of  incurriog  the  evil  The  three  tenns 
eommoHi,  July  and  tanclicn  are  thus  inseparably  connected.  As 
Austin  expresses  it  in  the  language  of  formal  logic, "  each  ol  the 
three  terms  signifies  the  same  notion,  but  each  tUtwUs  a  different 
part  of  that  notion  and  counoUs  the  residue." 

All  commands,  however,  are  not  laws.  That  term  is  reserved 
for  those  commands  which  oblige  generally  to  the  performance 
ct  acts  of  a  class.  A  command  to  your  servant  to  riM  at  such  an 
hour  on  such  a  morning  is  a  particular  command,  but  not  a  law 
or  rule;  a  command  to  rise  always  at  that  hour  is  a  law  or  rule. 
Of  this  distinction  it  is  sufficient  to  say  in  the  meantime  that  it 
invtdves,  what  wc  come  to  deal  irith  positive  lam,  the  rejection 
of  particular  enactments  to  which  by  inveterate  usage  the  term 
law  would  certainly  be  applied.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not, 
according  to  Austin,  necessary  that  a  true  law  should  bind 
penona^  a  class.  Obligations  imposed  <m  the  grantee  of  an 
office  wpeoMOy  created  hy  parliapwat  would  in^  a  taw;  a 


general  order  to  go  Into  moaming  addtcaed  to  the  iritole  natios 
for  a  particular  occasion  would  not  be  a  law. 
So  far  we  have  arrived  at  a  definition  of  laws  pnperiy  10  called. 

AusUn  holds  superiority  an4  inferiority  to  be  ncccasarily  implied 
in  command,  and  such  statements  as  that "  laws  emanate  ftom 
superion  "  to  be  the  merest  tautology  and  trifling.  Ebewfam 
be  sums  up  the  diarscteristica  of  true  laws  as  sacmained  by  the 
analysis  tiraa:  (i)  laws,  being  commands,  emanate  mm  a 
determinate  source;<a)  every  sanction  is  an  evil  'nnmA  to  a 
command;  and  (3)  every  duty  implies  a  command,  and  cfaic^ 
means  obnoxiousneas  to  the  eWls  annexed  to  oommanda. 

Of  true  laws,  those  on^  are  the  subject  of  jniispnidcDCC  wUdt 
are  laws  strictly  so  called,  or  positive  lam.  Austin  aoootdiB^ 
I»aceeds  to  di^nguish  positive  foom  other  true  laws,  which  are 
rithcr  laws  set  by  God  to  men  or  laws  set  by  men  to  men,  not, 
however,  as  political  superion  nor  in  punuanoe  ofa  legal  ri^tt. 
Ihe  discussion  of  the  first  of  these  true  but  not  poritive  laws  Indt 
Austin  to  hb  cdebiated  dismssion  cf  the  ntHhariia  theory.  The 
laws  set  by  God  are  either  revealed  or  tmrevealed,  j.c.  cither  ex- 
pressed  in  direct  conuiand,  or  made  known  to  men  in  one  wotba 
of  the  ways  denoted  by  such  phrases  as  the  "  li^t  irf  natore," 
**  natural  reason,"  **  dictatea  of  nature,"  and  ao  forth.  Austin 
maintains  that  the  princi[4e  of  general  utility,  based  oltimatdy 
on  the  assumed  benevolence  of  God,  is  the  true  index  to  soch  of 
His  commands  as  He  has  not  chosen  to  reveaL  Austin's  expos- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  principle  is  a  moat  valuable  contribtt- 
tion  to  moral  science,  though  he  rests  its  claims  nltimatdjr  oa 
a  basis  wliich  many  irf  ita  snppMtcrs  wovM  disavow.  And  the 
whde  discusuon  is  now  generally  c«idemned  as  lying  outside 
the  proptr  scope  of  the  treatise,  althou^  the  reasm  for  so  coo- 
dcmning  it  is  not  always  correctly  stated.  It  is  found  in  such 
assun4>tions  of  fact  as  that  there  b  a  God,  that  He  baa  i»ied 
commands  to  men  in  what  Austin  caUs  the  "  truths  of  revela- 
tion," that  He  designs  the  happiness  of  all  His  creatures,  that 
there  is  a  predominance  of  good  in  the  order  of  the  world — wluch 
do  not  now  command  universal  assent.  It  is  imposaUe  to  place 
these  propositions  on  the  tame  scientific  fooUng  as  the  aanimp- 
tions  of  fact  with  reference  to  human  soeiely  on  which  jvrii- 
pnidence  testa.  If  the  "  divine  laws  **  were  fscts  like  acta  of 
parliament,  it  isconcrived  that  the  discussion  of  their  cbar»ct er- 
istics would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  scheme  of  jutiqirudcncb. 

Theseontdset^lawspnperiyio  called,  which-are  not  pomtive 
laws,  cmrisu  of  three  daaies:  (i)  those  iriilch  are  set  br  nen 
living  in  a  state  of  nature;  (1)  those  which  are  set  by  sovereigns 
but  not  as  political  superiors,  e.g.  when  one  sovereign  commands 
another  to  act  according  to  a  principle  of  intematkmal  law;  and 
(3)  thoae  set  by  itibjects  bat  not  in  punance  of  legal  ligjhtL 
This  group,  to  iriiich  Austin  ^ves  the  name  of  positive  morality, 
helps  to  explain  his  conception  ttf  positive  law.  Men  are  living 
inastateof  nature,  or  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  they  are  not  living 
in  a  stale  of  government  or  as  members  of  a  political  society. 
"  Political  society  "  thus  becomes  the  central  fact  of  the  tlieory, 
and  some  of  the  objections  that  have  been  ntged  apioat  it  arise 
from  its  being  applied  to  conditions  of  life  tn  which  Austin  would 
not  have  admitted  the  existence  . of  a  political  sodety.  Agun. 
the  third  set  in  the  group  is  intimately  connected  with  posiuve 
laws  on  the  one  hand  and  rulea  of  positive  morality  which  are  not 
even  laws  properly  so  called  «t  the  other.  Thus  laws  set  by 
subjects  in  consequence  of  a  legal  rij^t  ace  clothed  with  legal 
sanctions,  and  are  laws  poiitive.  A  law  set  by  guardian  tc»«rard, 
in  pursuant  of  a  right  which  the  guardian  b  bound  to  exercise, 
is  a  positive  law  pure  and  dmple;  ahiw  set  by  master  toslnve,  in 
purauanM  o(  a  l^al  right,  which  he  b  not  bound  to  ezeiriae,  is. 
in  Austin's  phraseology,  to  be  regarded  both  as  a  positive  moral 
rule  and  as  a  positive  law.'  On  the  other  hand  the  ruks  set  by 
a  club  or  society,  and  enforced  upon  its  memben  by  cxclusua 
from  the  sociely,but  not  in  pursuance  of  anylegal  right,  an  laws, 
but  not  positive  laws.   They  are  imperative  and  proceed  fron 

■  Thi*  appean  to  be  an  unnecenary  complication.  The  sorveitiKa 
hat  authwiKd  the  roauer  to  Mt  the  law,  altbougli  not  compeOing 
him  to  do  ao,  and  enforces  the  htw  when  set.  There  seems  ao  goad 
reason  «Ay  the  bw  shoold  be  called  a  rate  of  povtive  masaliiy  at  a& 
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■  dctumiute  aoutcc,  bat  they  have  no  legal  or  potitiultuictioiL 
Oosely  connected  with  this  positive  morality,  consisting  of  trae 
but  not  poiitlvt  lam,  is  the  positive  morality  whose  rules  an 
not  laws  pn^riy  ao  caUed  at  all,  though  tiney  are  gownlly 
denominated  laws.  Such  are  the  laws  of  honour,  the  laws  at 
fashion,  and,  most  important  of  all,  iatemaiional  law. 

Nowhere  docs  Austin's  phraseology  come  more  bluntly  into 
conflict  with  oommon  usage  than  in  pronouncing  the  law  of 
natioiis  (wlrich  in  substance  is  a  compact  body  of  wdl-defincdruka 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  ordinary  rules  of  law)  to  be 
not  laws  at  all,  even  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term.  That  the 
rules  of  a  private  dub  should  be  law  properly  so  called,  while  the 
wbok  mass  of  international  jurisprudence  is  mere  opinion,  shocks 
our  sense  U  the  pnquietica  of  npresaioo.  Yet  no  man  was  note 
careful  than  Austin  to  observe  these  propenies.  He  recognlxes 
fully  the  futility  of  definittoos  which  invtdve  a  painful  struggle 
with  the  current  of  ordinary  qieech.  But  in  the  present  instance 
the  apparent  paralopsm  cannot  be  avoided  if  we  accept  the 
limitation  of  Uwt  properly  ao  called  to  commands  pnxxeding 
from  a  iteterminate  source.  And  that  Ihniution  is  so  generally 
present  in  our  conception  of  law  that  to  ignore  it  would  be  a  worse 
nnomaly  than  this.  No  one  finds  fault  with  the  statement  tlut 
the  so-called  code  of  honour  or  the  dictates  of  fashion  are  not, 
^nperiy  Tp— laws.  We  repel  the  same  atatemcnt  apfriied 
to  the  law  of  nature,  because  it  resemUes  in  ao  many  of  Its  moat 
striking  features — in  the  certainty  of  a  Urge  portion  of  it,  in  its 
terminology,  in  its  substantial  principlea-^the  most  universal 
elements  of  actual  systems  of  law,  and  becattse,  moreover,  the 
ssaamptlon  that  brought  It  into  existence  was  nothing  die  than 
this,  that  it  consbted  td  those  abiding  portions  <4  Ic^  systems 
which  prevail  everywhere  by  their  own  authority.  But,  though 
"  positive  morality  "  may  not  be  tlie  best  phrase  to  describe 
such  a  code  of  niies,  the  distincttoa  insitted  on  by  Austin  is 
nirimpeachable. 

Theeliminathni  (J  thoaelaws  property  and  Improperly  ao  called 
which  are  not  positive  laws  brings  us  to  the  definition  of  positive 
law,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  system.  Every  positive  law 
is  '*  stf  Iqr  a  sovereign  person,  or  sovereign  body  oi  persons,  to  a 
member  or  members  of  the  Independent  political  society  wberdn 
that  person  or  body  a  sovereign  or  superior."  Though  pos- 
sibly sprung  directly  from  another  source,  it  is  a  positive  law,  by 
the  institution  of  that  present  sovereign  in  the  character  of  a 
political  superior.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  historical  origin 
of  the  principle,  but  as  to  its  present  authority.  "  The  legislator 
b  he,  not  by  whose  authority  the  law  was  first  made,  but  by 
wbosie  authority  it  continues  to  be  law."  This  deftnition  in- 
volves iIk  analy^i'i  of  the  connected  expressions  sovenifiUy, 
MHijeetiM  and  indtptndtnl  pMtuel  tacitly,  and  of  detcrminaU 
My — which  last  analysis  Austin  performs  in  connexion  with 
that  of  commands.  These  are  all  eaceUent  examples  of  the 
logical  method  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  The  broad 
results  alone  need  be  noticed  bete.  In  order  that  a  given  wciety 
may  form  a  society  political  and  independent,  the  leneralily  or 
ttJk  €A  its  members  must  be  in  a  kabti  of  obetliencc  to  a  certain 
and  common  siywrior;  whilst  that  certain  peisoo  or  body  of 
persons  must  not  be  kabiluaUy  obedient  to  a  certain  person  or 
body.  AH  the  Italicized  words  point  to  drcumsianccs  in 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  a  given  sodety  is 
political  and  independent  or  not.  Several  of  these  Austin  has 
discussed— e.{.  the  aute  of  things  in  whicli  a  poliitcat  society 
yields  obedience  which  may  or  may  not  be  called  habitual  to 
some  external  power,  and  the  state  of  things  in  which  a  political 
society  is  divided  between  contending  claimants  for  sovereign 
power,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  shaB  prevail,  and  over  how 
much  of  the  society.  So  long  as  that  unceruinty  remains  we 
have  a  state  of  ttnareky.  Further,  an  independent  society  to  be 
political  must  not  fall  below  a  number  which  can  only  be  called 
cofHideraUe.  Neither  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  nor  in  incon- 
siderable communities,  nor  among  men  living  in  a  state  of  nature, 
liavc  we  the  proper  lAcnomcna  of  a  political  society.  The  last 
limitation  goes  sane  way  to  meet  the  most  seriotu  criticism  to 
wbkli  Aurtin^  qrstem  has  been  ei^nsed,  and  it  ou^t  to  be 
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suted  in  bis  own  words.  He  soiqwees  a  society  which  may  he 
styled  independent,  which  b  con^erable  in  numbers,  and  which 
is  in  a  savage  oc  extremely  barbarous  condition.  In  such  a 
Mcicty, "  the  bulk  of  iu  members  to  not  in  the  habit  of  obedieiKe 
to  one  and  the  same  superior.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking  in 
external  enemy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  repdling  an  attack,  the 
bulk  of  its  mcmben  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  submits  to 
one  loder  or  one  body  of  leaders.  But  as  soon  as  that  emergency 
passes  the  ttusieat  stdunission  cesses,  and  the  society  levens 
to  the  state  which  may  be  deemed  its  cxdinary  state.  The  bulk 
(rf  each  of  the  famib'es  which  compose  the  given  society  renders 
habitual  obedience  to  its  own  peculiar  chief,  but  those  domestic 
sodeties  are  themselves  independent  societies,  or  are  not  united 
and  compacted  into  one  piditical  society  by  habitual  and  general 
obedience  to  one  common  superior,  and  there  b  no  law  (simply 
or  strictly  so  styled)  which  can  be  called  the  law  of  that  lodety. 
Tlie  so-called  laws  which  are  common  to  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity are  purely  and  properly  customary  laws— that  u  to  say, 
laws  which  are  set  or  imposed  by  the  general  opinloQ  of  the  com* 
munity,  but  are  not  enforced  by  le^  or  pditical  sanctions." 
Such,  he  says,  are  the  savage  sodeties  of  hunters  and  fishers  In 
North  America,  and  such  were  the  Germans  as  described  by 
Tadltis.  He  takes  no  account  of  sodeties  in  an  intermediate 
stage  between  thto  and  the  condition  which  constitutes  political 
society. 

We  need  not  follow  tbe  analysb  in  detaiL  Much  Ingenuity 
b  dbplayed  in  grouping  the  various  kinds  of  government,  in 
detecting  the  sovereign  authority  under  the  disguises  wtiich  it 
wears  in  tbe  comidicated  sute  system  of  the  United  States  or 
under  tbe  fictions  of  En^ish  law,  In  elucidating  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  abstract  political  terms.  Inddentally  the  source  of  many 
celebrated  falladcs  in  political  thought  b  laid  bare.  That  the 
question  who  b  soverdgo  in  a  given  state  b  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  law  or  morals  or  leligion,  that  the  sovereign  b  incapable 
of  legal  limitation,  that  law  b  such  by  the  sovereign's  command, 
that  no  real  or  assumed  compact  can  limit  his  action — are  por- 
tions which  Austin  has  been  accused  of  enforcing  with  needless 
iteration.  He  cleared  them,  however,  from  tbe  air  of  paradox 
with  which  they  had  be«  previously  encumbered,  and  lUs  influ- 
ence was  in  no  direction  more  widely  fdt  than  in  making  them 
tbe  commonplaces  of  educated  opinion  in  this  generation. 

Passing  from  these,  we  may  now  consider  what  has  been  said 
against  tbe  theory,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
terms.  Laws,  no  matter  in  what  form  they  be  expressed,  are  in 
the  last  resort  redudble  to  commands  set  by  the  person  or  body 
of  persons  who  are  in  fact  sovereigns  in  any  independent  politick 
society.  Tbesovereign  is  the  person  or  persons  whose  commands 
are  habitually  obeyed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  cpmmuntty;  and 
by  an  independent  society  we  mean  that  such  sovereign  bnd  b 
not  himself  habitually  obedient  to  any  other  determinate  body 
of  persons.  The  sodety  must  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
considerable  before  we  can  speak  of  it  as  a  political  society. 
From  command,  with  its  inseparable  incident  of  sanction,  come 
the  duties  and  ^|^ta  in  terms  of  which  laws  are  for  the  most  part 
expressed.  Duty  means  that  the  person  of  whom  it  b  predicated 
a  liable  to  the  sanction  in  case  he  faib  to  obey  the  command. 
Right  means  that  tbe  person  of  whom  it  is  predicated  may  set 
tbe  sanction  in  operation  in  case  the  command  be  disobeyed. 

We  may  here  interpolate  a  doubt  whether  the  condition  of  inde-. 

Kndence  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  a  community  i*  euential  to  (he 
jal  analyuB.  It  seem*  to  us  that  we  have  all  the  elements  of  a 
true  law  present  when  we  point  to  a  community  habitually  obedient 
to  the  authority  of  a  penop  or  determinate  body  of  persons,  no  matter 
what  the  relations  otthat  superior  may  be  to  any  external  or  superior 
power.  Provided  that  in  fact  the  cooimandi  of  tbe  lawgiver  are 
those  beyond  which  the  community  never  looks,  it  seems  immaterial 
to  inquire  whether  this  tawoiver  in  turn  takes  his  orders  from  some- 
body else  or  is  habitually  obedient  to  such  orders  when  eiven.  One 
may  imagine  a  community  governed  by  a  dependent  legislatorial 
body  or  perMn,  while  the  supreme  sovereign  whose  representative 
and  nommce  such  body  or  person  may  be  never  directly  addresses 
the  community  at  all.  We  do  not  see  that  in  such  a  case  anything 
is  gaifwd  in  clearness  by  representing  the  law  of  the  commuNty  as 
set  by  the  muerain,  rather  than  the  dependent  legislator.  Nor  u 
tbe  ascertainment  of  the  ultimate  seat  of  power  necessary  to  define 
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iticil  Mcictici.   That  we  get  when  we  (oppow  ft  community  to 
in  the  tubit  of  obedience  to  ft  Mngk  pmoD  orto  «  determinate 
combination  o(  penoa*. 

The  uae  of  the  word  "  command  "  !■  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  a 
miiconcrption  of  Atutin'i  meaning.  When  we  lay  that  a  taw  i« 
a  comnuod  of  the  lovereisn,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  foveretgn  as 
enunciaiins  the  rule  in  quettion  for  the  first  time.  Many  law*  arc 
not  traceaSe  to  the  sovereign  at  all  in  thi*  leaM.  Some  are  based 
upon  immemorial  practice*,  tome  can  be  traced  to  the  in6uence  of 
private  ciliieni,  whether  practtMiw  lawyer*  or  writer*  on  law,  and 
in  mo*t  countries  a  vast  body  of  bw  owe*  its  existence  a*  such  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  observed  a*  law  in  some  other  *ociety.  The 
great  bulk  of  modem  law  owe*  it*  exisieacc  and  it*  ahape  ultimately 
lo  the  laboun  of  the  Roman  bwyen  of  the  empvb  Austins 
definition  ha*  nothing  to  do  with  thu.  the  historical  origin  of  kw*. 
Mokt  book*  dealing  with  bw  in  the  abstract  geaenUse  the  modes 
in  which  laws  may  oe  originated  under  the  name  of  the  "  sources  " 
of  law,  and  one  of  the*e  is  legisUtion,  or  the  direct  command  of  the 
lovereign  body.  The  connexion  of  law*  with  each  other  a*  principle* 
i*  properly  the  subject  matter  of  historical  jurisprudence,  the  ideal 
perfection  of  which  would  be  the  establishment  of  the  general  laws 

Ssveming  the  evolutmn  of  law  in  the  tecbnicftl  tense.  Austin's 
efinition  looks,  not  to  the  autbonhip  of  the  law  as  a  principle,  not 
to  it*  inventor  or  originator,  but  to  the  person  or  pcrsoos  who  in 
the  last  resort  cause  it  to  be  obeyed.   If  m  tfven  rule  it  enforced 
the  sovereign  it  i*  a  law. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  hete  what  ■*  usually  said  about 
the  sources  of  law,  a*  the  expresskm  *amelime*  prove*  a  stumbling- 
trfock  to  the  appreciation  of  Austin's  system.  In  the  c«r«M  Juru 
at  any  given  country  only  a  jtortion  of  the  laws  is  traceable  to  the 
direct  expresMon  of  hb  commands  by  the  sovereign.  Legidation 
i*  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  *ource*  of  law.  Other  portion*  of  the 
law  may  be  traceable  to  other  sources,  whkh  may  vary  in  effect  in 
different  *yUeni*.  The  list  given  in  the  ItuHttiles  of  Justinian  of 
the  ways  in  which  Uw  may  be  made— Jcs,  pUbistitMm.  printipit 
placita,  tiUia  mai^raluum,  and  so  on — is  a  list  of  MNirccs.  Among 
the  sources  of  law  other  than  legislation  which  are  meet  commonly 
exemEdified  are  tbe  laws  mode  by  judges  in  the  coune  of  judicial 
decisKm*.  And  law  ocigiDatiwft*  cuitom.  The  aource  of  the  law 
ui  the  one  case  b  tbe  Judicial  dediion.  in  the  other  tbe  custom.  In 
GORsequencc  of  the  dedsion*  and  in  coniM|iience  of  tbe  custom  the 
rule  hn  prerailed.  EugUeh  bw  b  largely  made  up  of  principles 
derived  la  each  of  thoae  ways,  while  it  i*  deficient  in  principles 
derived  from  the  writing*  of  Indeaendent  teachers,  such  as  have  in 
other  systems  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development 
of  law.  The  rtiponsa  pntdenlum,  the  opinions  of  learned  men, 
published  as  such,  did  undoubtedly  originate  an  immense  portion  of 
Roman  law.  No  such  influence  bas  affected  English  bw  to  any 
appreciable  extent — a  result  owing  to  the  activity  of  th<  courts  cri 
tne  legisbture.  This  difference  ha*  profoundly  affected  the  form 
of  English  bw  as  compared  with  that  <A  *y*tems  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  pby  of  free  discussion.  These  are  the  most 
definite  of  the  influences  to  which  the  beginning  of  laws  may  be 
traced.  The  bwonce  established,  no  matter  how.  is  neverthelet*  bw 
in  the  tense  of  Austin's  definition.  It  u  enforced  by  the  sovereign 
authority.  It  was  originated  by  MNnething  very  different.  But 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  a  command  we  think  only  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to-day  presented  to  the  subject.  The  newest  order  of 
an  act  of  pariiament  is  not  more  positively  presented  to  the  prople 
as  a  command  to  be  obeyed  than  are  the  elementary  rule*  of  tbe 
common  Uw  for  which  no  legisUtivc  origin  can  be  traced.  It  is 
not  e^n  neccwary  to  resort  to  the  figure  of  speech  by  whkb  attune, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Maine  (Early  nulory  ef  Instilutiont,  p.  314), 
the  cocnnwn  Uw  can  be  renrded  as  the  commands  of  the  govern- 
ment. "  "The  common  bw/'  be  ssy*.  "  consists  of  their  cooimands 
because  they  can  repeal  or  alter  or  restate  it  at  pleasure."  "  Thev 
command  because,  being  by  the  assumption  possessed  of  uncontrol- 
bUe  force,  they  could  innovate  without  limit  at  any  moment- 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  that  they  command  because  they 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  common 
bw.  It  is  not  because  Ihey  coukl  innovate  if  they  pkosed  in  the 
common  law  that  ihey  are  said  to  command  it,  but  bccftuse  it  b 
known  that  they  wQl  enforce  it  as  it  sundi. 

The  critktsm  of  Austin's  analysis  resolved  itseU  into  two 
diffeienl  sets  of  objectioiis.  One  relates  to  tbe  theory  o(  sove- 
reignty which  ondeiUe*  it;  the  other  to  its  aUcged  lailun  to 
Include  rules  which  in  commoa  parbnce  are  bws,  fttid  wluch  it 
is  felt  ought  to  be  included  in  any  satisfactory  definition  oi  bw. 
As  the  latter  is  to  some  extent  anticipated  nnd  idmltted  by 
Austin  himselt,  we  nuy  deal  with  it  first. 

Frederic  Hairiion  (FMtaffUty  Kmew,  vols,  zzx.,  uod.)  ms 
at  great  pains  to  collect  a  number  of  laws  or  rules  of  bw  which  do 
not  square  with  the  Austinlan  definition  of  law  as  a  command 
creating  rights  and  duties.  Take  the  rule  that  "  every  will  must 
be  in  writing."  It  is  a  very  circuitous  way  of  looking  at  things, 
accwding  to  Haniion,  to  any  that  luch  a  rule  oeUei  a  specific 


ri^t  in  any  dctenninate  pcnon  of  ft  definite  descriptioo.  So^' 
again,  tbe  rule  that  "  a  legacy  to  tbe  witness  of  a  will  is  void." 
Such  a  rule  ts  not  "  designed  to  give  any  one  any  rights,  but 
simply  to  protect  the  public  against  wilb  made  under  lutdac 
influence."  Again,  the  technical  rule  in  Shelley's  case  that  a  gift 
to  A  for  life,  followed  by  a  gift  to  the  heirs  of  A,  is  a  gift  to  A  in 
fee  simple,  is  pronounced  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  definitioa. 
It  is  an  idle  Waste  of  ingenuity  to'  force  any  of  these  rules  into  s 
form  in  which  they  might  be  said  to  create  rights. 

This  would  be  a  perfectly  correct  description  of  any  Mtcmpt 
to  lake  any  of  these  rule*  separately  and  analyse  it  into  a  cbbd- 
I^e  command  creating  specific  rights  and  duties.  But  tbnc 
b  nooccasion  for  doing  any  thingof  tbe  kind.  It  isnot  coniended 
that  every  grtmnutically  compleie  sentence  in  a  textbook  or 
a  statute  is  ^  w  a  command  creating  rights  and  duties.  A  law. 
like  any  other  command,  must  be  expressed  in  words,  and  wiD 
require  the  use  of  the  usual  aids  to  cxpresuon.  The  gist  ol  it 
may  be  expressed  in  a  sentence  which,  standing  by  itself,  it  not 
intelli^Ue;  other  sentences  locally  separate  from  the  principd 
one  may  contain  the  exceptions  and  the  modifications  and  the 
Interpretations  to  which  that  is  subject.  In  no  one  of  these  takeo 
by  itself,  but  in  the  substsoce  of  them  all  taken  together,  is  the 
true  bw,  in  Austin's  sense,  to  be  found.  Thus  the  rule  that  every 
will  must  be  in  writing  is  a  mere  fragment— only  tbe  limb  of  a 
bw.  It  belongs  to  the  rule  which  fixes  the  rights  of  deviseca  or 
legatees  under  •  will.  That  rule  in  whuever  form  it  may  be 
cxprcnsed  is,  without  any  straining  of  bnguage,  a  command  of 
the  legisUtor,  That  "  every  penon  named  by  a  lesUlor  in  his 
last  will  and  testament  shall  be  entitled  to  the  property  thereby 
given  him  "  it  surely  a  command  creating  rights  and  duties 
After  testament  add  "  expressed  in  writing  ";  it  b  still  a  coat- 
mand.  Add  further,  "  provided  he  be  not  one  of  tbe  witnesaea 
to  tbe  will,"  and  the  command,  with  its  product  of  rights  aiMl 
duties,  is  still  there.  Each  of  the  additions  limits  the  operatioit 
of  the  command  stated  imperatively  in  the  firat  sentence.  So 
vrith  tbe  rule  in  Shelley's  case.  It  is  resolvable  into  the  rule  that 
every  person  to  whom  an  estate  Is  givn  Iv  «  convcyaaa  ea- 
pressed  in  such  and  such  a  way  shall  take  such  and  such  rights. 
To  take  another  example  from  Uter  legisbtton.  An  English 
statute  passed  in  i88t  enacts  nothing  more  than  ilus,  that  an  act 
ofaprevioittsesslon shall becoostroedasif"  that  "meant*'  thsL" 
It  would  be  futile  indeed  to  force  tUs  into  confomity  wnth 
Austin's  definition  by  treating  it  as  a  command  addiesaed  to  the 
judges,  and  as  indirectly  creating  tights  to  havesucha  onslntc- 
tion  respected.  As  it  hanwns,  the  section  of  the  prcvioas  act 
referred  to  (the  Buriab  Act  18B0)  was  on  undeniable  connsand 
addressed  to  the  deify,  and  Impttwd  upon  them  a  qicdte  doty. 
The  true  command— the  bw-^  to  be  fouiid  in  the  two  Mctioaa 
taken  together. 

All  this  confuson  arises  from  the  fact  that  bwsarenot  habita- 
ally  expressed  in  imperative  terms.  Even  in  a  mature  syatem 
like  that  of  England  tbe  great  bulk  of  legal  rules  is  hidden  under 
forms  which  di^pdM  thdr  imperative  quality.  Tbey  appear 
as  principles,  maxims,  propositions  of  fact,  genetaliaalions,  poaius 
of  pleading  and  procedure,  and  so  forth.  Even  in  the  statutes 
the  imperative  form  b  not  unitotnily  observed.  It  might  be  nid 
that  the  more  mature  a  legal  system  b  the  leas  do  its  iodfvidMal 
rule*  take  the  form  of  eonmands.  Tbe  greater  portiasi  at 
Roman  bw  u  expressed  in  terms  which  would  not  misbecoene 
scientific  or  specubtive  treatises.  The  institutional  works 
abound  in  pn^Msitions  which  have  no  Iqpi  significance  at  all, 
but  wUch  are  not  diitlnguhhed  from  tbe  true  law  in  whkh  they 
are  embedded  by  any  difference  Id  tbe  forms  of  expnaBoa. 
Assertions  about  matters  of  hbtory,  dubious  speculatieeia  in 
philology,  and  reflections  on  human  conduct  are  mixed  up  in  tbe 
same  narrative  with  genuine  rules  of  law.  Wonb  of  dmiiption 
are  used,  not  words  of  command,  and  rules  of  lav  asmiiUtc 
themselves  in  form  to  the  eztranccniB  matter  with  wUd  tbey  an 
mixed  up. 

It  has  been  said  that  Austin  himself  admitted  to  some  extent 
the  force  of  these  objcclions.  He  includes  among  latn  wUA 
are  not  inpctative  "  declaratory  laws,  or  laws  "f'^'r'aj  the 
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tmport  of  esuting  positive  law,  tuid  lam  sbn^tcdng  or  lepealing 
distiiig  positive  law."  He  thus  uaodatcs  them  with  rules  of 
positive  morality  and  with  laiv  which  are  ohly  metaphorically 
BO  called.  This  collocation  is  unfortunate  and  out  of  keeping 
with  Austin's  method.  Declaratory  and  repealing  laws  are  as 
completely  unlike  positive  morality  ud  met^horical  laws  as 
arc  the  lavrs  which  he  describes  as  properly  so  c^led.  And  if  we 
avoid  the  error  of  treating  each  separate  proposition  enundatcd 
by  the  lawgiver  as  a  law,  the  cases  in  question  need  give  us  no 
trouUe.  Read  the  declaratory  and  the  repealing  sUtutes  along 
with  the  princ^wl  laws  which  they  aSect,  and  the  result  is  per- 
fectly con^tent  whh  the  proposition  that  all  law  is  to  be  resolved 
into  a  species  of  command.  In  tlie  one  case  we  have  in  the 
principal  taken  together  with  the  interpretative  statute  a  law, 
and  whether  it  differs  or  not  from  the  law  as  it  existed  before  the 
interpretative  statute  was  passed  makes  no  difference  to  the  true 
character  <rf  the  latter.  It  contributes  aloog  with  the  former 
to  the  expresuon  of  a  command  which  is  a  true  law.  In  the  same 
way  repealing  statutes  are  to  be  taken  together  with  the  laws 
wl^h  they  repeal — the  result  bong  that  there  Is  no  law,  no 
command,  at  all.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  class  them  as  laws 
whicb  are  not  truly  imperative,  or  as  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
taws  are  a  species  of  commands.  The  combination  of  the  two 
sentences  in  which  the  lawgiver  has  e^ressed  himself,  yields  the 
trtuit  of  silence— absence  of  law — which  is  in  no  way  incompat- 
ible with  the  BMertion  that  a  law,  when  it  ensts,  is  a  kind  of 
command.  Austin's  theory  does  not  lo^cally  require  us  to  treat 
every  act  of  parh'ament  as  being  a  complete  law  in  itself,  and 
therefore  to  set  aside  a  certain  number  of  acts  of  parliament  as 
being  exceptions  to  the  great  generalization  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole  system. 

Rules  of  procedure  agiun  have  been  alleged  to  constitute 
another  exception.  They  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  regarded  as 
commands  involving  punishment  if  they  be  disobeyed.  Nor  is 
anything  gained  by  considering  them  as  commands  addressed  to 
the  judge  and  other  ministers  of  the  law.  There  may  be  no 
doubt  in  the  law  of  procedure  a  great  deal  that  is  resolvable  into 
law  in  this  sense,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  like 
the  rules  of  interpretation  as  entering  into  the  substantive  com- 
mands which  are  laws.  They  are  descriptions  of  the  sanaion 
and  its  mode  of  working,  Tbe  bare  prohibition  of  murder  with- 
out any  penalty  to  enforce  it  would  not  be  a  law.  To  prohibit 
it  under  penalty  of  death  implies  a  reference  to  the  whole 
machinery  of  criminal  justice  by  whicb  the  penalty  is  enforced. 
Token  by  themselves  the  rules  of  procedure  are  not,  any  more 
than  canons  of  interpretation,  complete  laws  in  Austin's  sense 
of  the  term.  But  they  form  part  <A  the  complete  expression  of 
true  laws.  They  imply  &  command,  and  tbey  describe  the 
sanction  and  the  mode  in  which  it  operates. 

A  more  formidable  criticism  of  Austin's  portion  is  that  which 
attacks  the  definition  of  sovereignty.  There  ore  countries,  it  is 
said,  where  the  sovereign  authority  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
language  be  said  to  command  the  laws,  and  yet  where  law  mani- 
festly exists.  The  ablest  and  the  most  moderate  statement  of 
this  view  is  pven  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  Early  Hittory  of 
ImtiMions,  p.  3S0: — 

-  "  It  it  from  no  special  love  of  Indian  examples  that  I  take  one 
from  India,  but  bccauae  it  happens  to  be  the  most  modem  noccdent 
in  pMQt.  My  instance  it  the  Indian  province  called  the  Punjaub, 
tbe  country  ol  the  Five  Rivers,  In  the  state  in  whicb  it  was  for  about 
a  quarter  of  •  century  before  Its  aancmion  to  the  Britith  Indian 
Em^ta.  After  pasriag  ihreurii  every  conceivable  phase  of  anarchy 
sjid  dormant  anarchy.  It  fell  noder  the  tolerably  consolidated 
domiiBon  of  a  half-military  bslf-relkiouB  oligarchy  known  as  the 
Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  themsdves  were  afterwards  reduced  to  subjection 
by  a  Hngle  chieftain  betwi|jDg  to  tlidr  order,  Runjeet  Singh.  At 
first  sight  there  could  be  no  in  ore  perfect  embodiment  than  Runjeet 
^ogh  of  •overelgnty  as  concdvea  by  Austin.  He  was  absolutely 
denotic.  Except  occasionally  on  his  wild  frontier  he  kept  the  most 
perfect  order.  He  could  have  commanded  anything;  uie  smallert 
disobedience  to  bis  commands  would  have  been  folloired  by  destfa 
or  nntilation:  and  this  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  enormous 
■naiotity  of  m  subjects.  Yet  1  doubt  whether  once  in  all  his  life 
heissiwd  a  command  which  Austin  would  call  a  law.  He  took  as 
hiiiiiiiniiiiapfiMli|lriiisshsrr  nf  thnprnrtiirnnf  thr  mil  Hebarried 
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vHlases  which  recalcitnted  at  his  exactions,  and  he  executed  great 
numbers  of  men.  He  levied  great  armiei:  he  bad  all  material  of 
power,  and  he  exercised  it  in  various  ways.  But  he  never  made  a 
law.  The  rules  which  regulated  the  hvca  of  bis  subjects  were 
derived  from  tbdr  immemorial  usages,  and  those  rules  were  admin- 
istered by  domestic  tribunali  in  families  or  villase  communities — 
that  Is,  1b  groups  no  larger  or  little  larger  than  those  to  whicb  the 
application  of  Austin's  principles  cannot  be  effected  on  his  own 
admisHon  without  absurdity." 

So  far  as  the  mere  size  of  tbe  community  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  applying  the  Austinian  theory.  In  postulating 
a  considerably  numerous  community  Austin  was  thinking 
evidently  of  small  isolated  groups  wliich  could  not  without  pro- 
voking a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  be  termed  nations.  Two  or 
three  families,  let  us  suppose,  occupying  a  small  island,  totally 
disconnected  with  any  great  power,  would  not  claim  to  be  and 
would  not  be  treated  as  an  independent  political  conununity. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  Austin  would  have  regarded  the 
village  communities  qxiken  of  by  Maine  in  the  same  light.  Here 
we  have  a  great  community,  consisting  of  a  vast  numtxr  of  small 
communities,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  disconnected 
with  all  tbe  others,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  anything  lika 
law  is  concerned.  Suppose  in  each  case  that  the  headman  or 
council  takes  his  orders  from  Runjeet  Singh,  and  enforces  them, 
each  in  his  own  q>here,  relying  as  the  last  resort  on  the  force  at 
the  diqxjsal  of  tbe  suzerain.  The  mere  size  of  the  separate 
communities  would  make  ito  sort  <A  difference  to  Austin's  theory. 
He  would  probably  regard  the  tm^in  of  Runjeet  Singh  as  divided 
into  small  districts — an  assumption  which  inverts  no  doubt  the 
true  historical  order,  the  smaller  group  being  generally  more 
ancient  than  the  larger.  But  provided  that  the  other  conditions, 
prevail,  the  mere  fact  that  the  law  is  administered  by  local 
tribunals  for  minute  areas  should  make  no  difference  to  the 
theory.  The  case  described  by  Maine  b  that  of  tbe  undoubted 
possesion  of  supreme  power  by  a  sovereign,  coupled  with  the 
total  absence  of  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  origin^  a  law.  That 
no  doubt  is,  as  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority, "  the  type  of 
all  Oriental  commtmities  in  their  native  state  during  their  rate 
intervals  of  peace  and  order."  The  empire  was  in  the  main  in 
each  case  a  Lax-gathering  empire.  The  unalterable  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  was  not  a  law  at  all  but  an  occasional  com- 
mand. So  again  Maine  puts  his  position  cleariy  in  the  following 
sentences:  "  The  Athenian  assembly  made  true  laws  lor  resi- 
dents on  Attic  territory,  but  the  dominion  of  Athens  over  her 
subject  cities  and  islands  was  clearly  a  tax-taking  as  distinguished 
from  a  legislating  cmfHre."  Maine,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
say  that  the  sovereign  assembly  did  not  command  the  laws  in 
the  subject  islands— only  that  it  did  not  legislate. 

In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  without  much  substantial 
difference  all  the  societies  that  have  ever  existed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  previous  to  the  point  at  which  leeislation  becomes 
active.  Maine  is  undoubtedly  right  in  connecting  tbe  theories 
of  Bentham  and  Austin  with  the  overwhelming  activity  of 
legislatures  in  modem  times.  And  formal  legislation,  as  he  else- 
where shows,  comes  late  in  the  history  of  most  le^  systems. 
Law  is  generated  in  other  ways,  whicb  seem  irreomcilable  with 
anything  like  IcgistatioQ.  Not  only  the  tax-gathering  emperors 
ol  the  EttX,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  thdr  subjects,  but 
even  actively  benevolent  governments  have  up  to  a  certain  point 
left  the  law  to  grow  by  other  means  than  formal  enactments. 
VHiat  is  ex  facie  more  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  sovereign's  com- 
mands than  the  conception  of  schools  of  law?  Does  it  not 
"  sting  us  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  "  to  hear  principles  which 
are  the  outcome  of  long  debates  l>etween  Proculians  and  Sabi- 
nians  described  as  commands  of  the  emperor  ?  How  b  sectarian- 
ism in  law  possible  if  the  sovereign's  command  is  really  all  that 
is  meant  by  a  law  ?  No  mental  attitude  is  more  common  than 
that  which  regards  law  as  a  natural  product — discoverable  by  a 
diligent  investigator,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  facts  of  science 
or  the  principles  of  mathematics.  The  introductory  portions 
of  Justinian's  ImtUmta  are  certainly  written  from  thb  point  of 
TteW,  which  nay  also  be  described  without  much  unfairness  as 
the  pirint  of  view  of  Geniun  jutisptudeoce.   And  yet  tbe  EngUih 
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jurist  who  accepts  Austin's  postulate  u  true  for  the  English 
•ystem  of  our  own  dny  would  have  do  difficulty  in  applying  it  to 
Gennan  or  Roman  law  generated  under  the  influwice  of  such 
ideas  as  these. 

Again,  referring  (o  the  instance  of  Runjeet  Singh,  Sir  H.  Maine, 
says  no  doubt  ri(^tly  that "  be  never  did  or  could  have  dreamed 
of  chan^ng  the  dvil  rules  under  iriuch  hit  mbjectt  lived.  Pro- 
bably he  was  as  strong  a  believer  in  the  independent  obligatory 
force  of  such  rules  as  the  elders  themselves  who  applied  them." 
That  too  might  be  said  with  truth  of  states  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  Austin's  system  would  be  far  from  difficult.  The  wvereign 
body  or  person  enforcing  the  rules  by  all  the  ordinary  methods 
ol  justice  might  conceivably  believe  that  the  rtiles  which  be 
enforced  had  an  obligatory  authority  of  iheir  own,  just  as  most 
lawyers  at  one  time,  and  possibly  some  lawyers  now,  believe  in 
the  natural  obligatorincsat  independently  of  courts  or  parlia- 
ments, of  portiona  of  the  law  of  En^nd.  But  nevertheless, 
whatever  ideas  the  soveteign  or  his  delegates  might  entertain  as 
to  "  the  independent  obligatory  force  ".  of  the  rules  which  they 
enforce,  the  fact  that  they  do  enforce  them  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  rules.  Austin  seizes  upon  this  peculiarity  and 
files  it  as  d>e  determining  characteristic  of  positive  law.  When 
the  rule  is  enforced  by  a  sovereign  authority  as  he  defines  it,  it  is 
his  command,  even  if  he  sboold  never  w  tegard  it  himself,  or 
should  suppose  himaeU  to  be  unable  to  alter  it  In  a  ungle 
particular. 

It  may  be  iiutruciive  to  add  to  these  nanples  of  duUous  cases 
one  (ak«i  from  what  is  calkd  ecclciiutical  law.  In  so  far  as  thw 
ha*  not  been  adopted  and  enfivced  by  ihe  state,  it  would,  on 
Austin's  throry,  be,  not  poiitive  bw,  twi  dtber  positive  morality 
or  possibly  a  portion  of  Ihe  Divine  bw.  No  jurist  wouM  deny  that 
ihm  is  an  essentia  diflerence  between  to  much  of  ecclenaitical  hw 
ai  is  adopted  by  the  stale  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  that  for  icicntiGc 
purposes  this  distinction  ought  to  be  recognized.  How  near  this 
bad  of  law  approaches  to  the  positive  or  political  Uw  may  be  seen 
from  the  sanctions  on  which  it  depended.  "  The  theory  of  pcfiitcn- 
tbt  discipline  was  this:  that  the  church  was  an  organized  body 
with  an  outward  and  viHble  form  of  govemmeni;  that  all  who  were 
outdde  her  boundaries  were  outside  the  means  of  divine  grace;  that 
she  had  a  command  laid  upon  her,  and  authority  given  to  her,  to 
gather  men  into  her  (eliawship  by  the  ceremony  <A  baptism,  but.  as 
some  of  those  who  were  admitted  proved  unworthy  of  their  calling, 
she  alio  had  the  richt  by  the  power  of  the  keys  to  deprive  them 
temporarily  or  absolutely  of  the  privilege  of  communion  with  her, 
and  on  their  amendment  to  mtore  them  once  more  to  church 
membership.  On  this  power  of  exclusion  and  restoration  was 
founded  tlie  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  was  a  purely 
siMritual  jurisdiction.  It  obtained  its  hold  over  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  belief,  universal  in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  early  ages, 
that  he  who  was  expelled  from  her  pale  was  expelled  also  from  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  that  the  sentence  which  was  pronounced  by 
God's  church  on  earth  was  ratified  by  Him  in  heaven."  (Smith  s 
Ditlionary  of  CkrUtian  AMiiquititt,  art.  "  Penitence,"  p.  1587.) 

TlKse  hwB  are  not  the  lam  of  the  jurista,  though  ihey  rescmtde 
them  dosely  in  many  points— indeed  In  all  paints  except  that  of  the 
sanction  by  which  they  are  enforctd.  It  is  a  spiritual  not  a  political 
Boction.  The  force  which  Gcs  behind  ihem  is  not  that  of  the 
■ovcnigtt  or  the  state.  When  phyHcal  force  is  used  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  bws  of  the  church  they  become  poutive  laws. 
But  10  long  as  the  belief  in  future  punishments  or  tne  fear  of  the 
purely  spintual  punishments  of  the  church  is  sufficient  to  procure 
obedience  to  them,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  commands,  not  by 
the  Kate,  but  by  the  church.  That  oifference  Austin  makcii  essen- 
tiaL  In  rejectine  spiritual  laws  from  the  field  of  positive  law 
his  example  would  be  followed  by  jurists  who  would  nevertheless 
include  other  laws,  not  ecclesiastical  in  purpose,  but  enforced  by 
very  similar  methods. 

Austin's  theory  in  the  end  oontes  to  this,  that  true  laws  are  In 
all  cues  obeyed  in  consequeoee  of  the  if^ilicatioD  of  iqulated 
physical  force  by  some  portkm  of  the  coramimKy.  That  is  a 
fair  paiaphrase  of  the  pouticm  that  laws  are  the  commands 
of  the  lovcrcign,  and  is  perhaps  less  objectionable  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  Imply  or  suggest  aB)rthing  about  the  forms  in  which  bws 
are  enunciated.  All  rules,  cuatoma,  pficticei  and  laws^-or  by 
whatever  name  these  uniformities  of  human  conduct  may  be 
called — have  either  this  kind  of  force  at  their  back  or  they  have 
not.  Is  it  worth  while  to  make  this  difference  the  basts  of  a 
scientific  system  or  not?  Apparently  it  is.  If  it  were  a  question 
of  djiHinrt'T***"!  between  ihe  law  of  the  law  courts  and  the  lawa 


of  fashkm  no  one  would  hesitate.  Why  shouhi  lawa  or  nlcs 
having  no  aiqiport  from  any  politkal  authority  be  termed  lawft 
pontive  mcidy  because  then  are  no  other  ndcs  in  the  aociety 
having  such  support? 

The  question  ntay  perlu^M  be  summed  up  as  f^lowa.  Atistin^ 
definitions  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts  of  govemnent 
in  civilised  states;  and,  as  it  is  put  by  Maine,  rartain  assumpUaam 
or  postulates  having  been  made,  the  great  majority  of  Austin^ 
positions  follow  as  of  course  or  by  ordinary  logical  process.  But 
at  the  other  extreme  end  of  the  scale  of  civilisation  are  societies 
to  which  Atiatin  himself  refuses  to  apply  his  system,  and  wboe,  it 
would  be  conceded  on  all  sides,  then  Is  anther  political  Bomnm- 
nity  nor  sovereign  nor  law— none  of  the  tacts  which  jnrispnidaKC 
assumes  to  exist.   There  is  an  intermediate  stage  of  sodcty  in 
which,  while  the  rules  ol  conduct  might  and  generally  would  be 
spoken  of  as  laws,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  sovereign  authority  whose  eiisteaoe  b  aeceMaiy 
to  Austin's  system.   Are  such  societies  to  be  thrown  out  ti 
accotmt  in  analytical  jurispnidence,  or  is  Atistin's  system  to  be 
regarded  as  only  a  partial  explanation  ol  the  fidd  of  true  bw,  and 
his  definitions  good  only  for  the  bws  of  a  portion  of  the  world  ? 
Thetrtieanswerlotlus(|nestionBf9caiatobe  that  when  the  rules 
in  any  given  case  are  babittiaOy  enforced  by  physical  penalties, 
administered  by  a  determinate  person  or  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, they  should  be  regarded  as  positive  bws  aiMl  tbe  ap- 
pnprbte  subject  matter  of  jurisprudence.   Rules  which  aie  not 
so  enforced,  but  are  enforced  in  any  other  way,  whether  by  what 
b  called  public  opinion,  or  spiritual  apprehensitms,  or  natural 
instinct,  are  rightly  excluded  from  that  subject  matter.   In  all 
stages  of  society,  savage  or  civilised,  a  Urge  body  of  rules  ot 
conduct,  habitually  obtyed,  are  acvcrtbelcss  not  cnftwced  by 
any  state  sanction  of  uiy  kind.   Atistin's  method  asaimilalca 
such  rules  in  primitive  society,  where  they  subserve  tbe  aaiite 
purpose  as  positive  laws  in  an  advanced  society,  not  to  tbe 
positive  laws  which  they  resemble  in  purpose  but  to  tbe 
moral  or  other  rules  which  they  resemble  in  qwratioi).  If 
we  refuse  to  accept  thfs  positim  we  must  abandm  the  MteB|A 
to  frame  a  general  dcfinilitm  of  law  and  its  depenilent  tcnns,  or 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  taw  is  one  ibng  in 
one  State  of  society  and  another  thing  in  another.   On  tbe 
ground  of  clearness  and  convenience  Austin's  method  is,  we  be- 
lieve, stdMtuitlally  right,  but  none  the  less  should  tbe  student  ol 
jurisprudmce  be  oa  his  guard  against  stxh  assumptions  as  that 
legislation  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  or  (hat  the  rebtton  of 
sovereign  and  subject  is  discernible  in  all  states  of  human  society. 
And  a  careful  examination  of  Maine's  criticism  will  show  that  it 
is  devoted  not  to  much  to  a  rectification  of  Austin's  portion  as  to 
correction  of  the  misconceptions  Into  which  some  of  his  disciples 
may  have  fallen.    It  is  a  misconception  of  Ihe  analysis  to  suppose 
that  it  involves  a  difference  in  juridical  character  between  custon 
not  yet  recognized  by  any  judicial  decision  and  ctistom  after  maA 
recognition.  There  is  no  such  difference  eiccpt  in  the  caae  of 
what  is  properly  called  "  judicial  legislation  " — whefttD  an  »Jtm^ 
lutely  new  rule  is  added  for  the  first  time  to  tbe  law.  Tbe 
recognition  of  a  custom  or  bw  is  not  necessarily  the  bepnnuic 
of  the  custom  or  law.   Where  a  custom  possesses  ibe  niaiks  Iqr 
which  its  legality  is  determined  according  to  weH  mikntood 
principles,  the  courts  pronounce  H  to  have  been  bw  at  the  tine 
of  the  happening  of  Ihe  facts  as  to  which  their  jurisdiction  is 
invoked.   The  fact  that  no  previous  instance  of  its  recogniiiom 
by  a  court  of  justice  can  be  produced  is  not  material.   A  lawyer 
before  any  audi  dcdnon  was  given  would  neverthdess  pfiwinauiie 
the  custom  to  be  bw — with  more  or  less  hesitatioa  actordi^ 
as  the  marks  oi  a  legal  custom  were  obvious  or  not.  Tbe  tAar- 
acter  of  the  custom  is  not  changed  when  it  is  for  tbe  fint  tine 
enforced  by  a  court  of  justice,  and  hence  tbe  language  used  by 
Maine  must  be  imderstood  in  a  very  limited  sense.   "  Utttil 
customs  are  enforced  by  courts  of  Justice  "-—so  be  puts  tbe  posa- 
tion  of  Austin — they  are  merely  "  potitive  morality,"  rules  en- 
forced by  opinion;  but  as  soon  aa  courts  of  justice  enforce  then 
they  become  commands  of  tbe  soverriga,  conveyed  thrau^  the 
Judges  who  are  his  ddegates  or  deputies.  TUa  pnipaaitioa,  <m 
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AaMiB*B  ihtoty,  woofal  only  be  tne  of  CMbma  u  to  lAich  time 
nu^weiCAbunt.  It  bucoune  true  that  when*  rule  enforced 
only  by  <9inion  becamca  for  the  fint  time  enforctiible  by  a  court 
of  justice— which  is  the  Mine  thing  as  the  first  time  of  its  bung 
actually  enforced— its  juridical  character  is  changed.  It  was 
poritlve  monlity;  it  is  now  law.  So  it  is  when  that  which  was 
belbra  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  only  becomes  by  his  decision  a 
rule  enforceable  by  courts  of  justice.  It  was  not  even  positive 
morality  but  the  opinion  of  an  individual;  it  is  now  law. 

The  roost  difl&cult  of  the  commoo  terms  of  law  to  define  is 
HfU;  and,  as  right  rather  than  duty  b  the  basis  of  classification, 
it  ia  a  point  of  some  Importaoce.  Assuming  .the  truth  of  the 
analyns  above  discussed,  we  may  go  on  to  say  that  in  the  nation 
of  law  is  involved  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  some  one,  or  on  the 
part  of  every  one,  to  do  or  forbear  from  doing.  That  obligation 
to  duty;  wliat  b  right?  Dropping  the  negative  of  fbrbesrance, 
and  taking  duly  to  mean  an  obtigatira  to  do  tometUitg,  with  the 
alternative  of  punishment  in  default,  we  find  that  duties  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  thing  to  be  done  may  have  eidudve  reference 
to  a  determinate  penoa  or  daas  ofpersona,  on  whose  motion  or 
OMnplaint  the  sovereign  power  iHB  encate  the  punitlimcnt  or 
•auction  on  ddinquents;  or  it  nay  have  no  such  reference,  the 
tUng  being  commanded,  and  the  punishment  following  on  dis- 
obedience, without  reference  to  the  wish  or  complaint  of  indi- 
viduals. The  lau  are  absdute  duties,  and  the  omission  to  do, 
«r  forbear  from  doing,  the  thing  q>edfied  lo  the  commuid  b  la 
general  what  b  meant  by  a  crime.  The  others  m  rebtlve 
duties,  each  of  them  implying  and  relating'  to  a  ri^t  in  some  one 
ebe.  A  person  has  a  right  who  may  in  this  way  set  in  operation 
the  sinctloQ  provided  by  the  state.  In  common  thought  and 
speech,  however,  right  appears  as  something  a  good  desl  more 
positive  and  definite  than  this— as  n  power  or  faculty  residing 
in  individuab,  and  suggesting  not  so  much  thereUtive  obligation 
as  the  advantage  or  enjoyment  secured  thereby  to  the  person 
having  the  right.  J.  5.  MiU,  in  a  valuable  criticism  of  Austin, 
•nggesta  that  the  definition  riionld  be  so  modified  as  to  introduce 
the  dement  of  "  advantage  to  the  person  exercising  the  ti^t." 
But  it  b  exceedingly  diificult  to  frame  a  positive  definitira  of 
right  which  shall  not  introduce  some  term  at  least  as  ambiguous 
aa  the  word  to  be  defined.  T.  E.  Holland  defines  right  in  general 
as  a  raan^  "  capacity  of  influencing  the  acta  of  another  by  means, 
not  of  bbewnstrengtb,  but  of  the^nion  or  the  force  of  sodety." 
Direct  influeoceexeidsedby  virtue  of  one's  own  strength,  physical 
or  otherwise,  over  another's  acts,  b  "  might "  as  ^tinguished 
from  right;  When  the  indirea  influence  b  the  opinion  of 
society,  we  have  •  "  moral  right."  When  it  b  the  force 
exercised  by  the  sovereign,  we  have  a  legal  ri^t.  It  would 
be  more  easy,  no  doubt,  to  [»ck  holes  in  thu  definition  than  to 
frame  a  better  one.' 

The  distinction  between  rights  arailabie  against  determinate 
persons  and  ritfrts  available  against  all  the  world.  Jura  i»  pv 
WHOM  and  Jtm  im  rem,  b  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
phrases  are  borrovred  from  the  daUtcal  jurbts.  who  used  them 
originally  to  dbtinguuh  actions  according  as  they  were  brought 
to  enforces  personal  obligation  or  to  vindicate  rights  of  property. 
Tlte  owner  of  pn^er^  has  a  ri^t  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
thereof.  wUch  avaib  agdnst  all  and  sundry,  but  not  against  one 
person  more  than  another.  The  parties  to  a  contract  have  rights 
available  sg^nit  each  other,  and  against  no  other  persons.  The 
jm  in  rem  is  the  hedge  of  property;  tbejui  in  fertonam  b  a  mere 
personal  claim. 

'  In  Englith  tpeech  another  ambiguity  is  hapfuly  wanting  which 
in  many  Unguagn  beict*  the  phraw  expreuiiu  a  right. '  The 
Latin  iui.  the  German  "  Recht,"  the  Italiao  diritto,"  and  the 
French  '  droit  "  express,  not  only  a  right,  but  alfo  law  in  the 
abstract.  To  indicate  the  dininction  between  "  law  "  and  "  a 
right  "  the  Germans  are  ttwrctore  obliged  to  resort  to  such  phrases 
as  "  objectivn  "  and  "  subjectives  Rccht,"  meaning  by  the  former 
bw  in  the*  abstract,  and  by  lite  latter  a  concrete  right.  And 
Bbcfcstone,  paraphranag  the  distinction  drawn  by  Roman  law 
between  the  jus  quod  ad  res  "  and  the  "  jus  quoo  ad  persona* 
•ttioct,"  devotes  the  first  two  volumes  of  hit  Commtntarin  to  itte 
**  Rights  o(  Persons  and  the  Rights  o(  Things."  Sec  Holland's 
filmwntJ  ^  Juritprtidtmu,  toth  tQ.,  jS  ssq. 
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That  dirtbctioD  in  rl^  whldi  tppem  In  the  dlvtakn  of  law 
into  the  law  of  penons  and  the  law  of  thinp  b  thus  stated  by 

Austin.  There  are  certain  rights  and  duties,  with  certain  caps- 
cities  and  incapacities,  by  whidi  persons  are  determined  to  various 
dtiset.  The  rights,  duties,  kc,  are  the  condition  or  status  of 
the  person;  and  one  person  omj  be  iavotcd  with  many  status  or 
conditions.  The  law  of  persons  consbts  of  the  rights,  duties,  &c. , 
constituting  conditions  or  ststus;  the  rest  of  the  law  b  the  taw  of 
thin^  The  separation  b  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  but  of 
convenience  so  great  that  the  distinction  b  univctsaL  Thus  any 
given  right  mayboaercbedby  persons  belonging  to  bnnmerabla 
dasses.  The  person  who  has  the  right  may  be  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  may  have  been  bom  in  a  foreign  state,  may  have  been 
convicted  of  crime,  may  be  a  native  of  a  particular  county,  or  a 
membetof  spartlcularpiofeuion  or  trade,  &c.;  and  it  might  very 
well  happen, with  rcferencetoanygiven^ht,  that,  while  petsoim 
in  general,  under  the  drcanutaoces  of  the  case,  would  enjoy  it  in 
the  same  way,  a  person  bdonging  to  any  one  (A  these  classes 
would  not.  If  bdonging  to  any  one  of  those  classes  makes  a 
difference  not  to  one  right  merdy  but  to  many,  the  dass  may 
conveniently  be  abstracted,  and  the  variations  In  rights  and 
duties  dependent  thereon  nay  be  separatdy  treated  under  the 
law  of  persona.  The  petaonality  recognized  in  the  Uw  of  persons 
b  such  as  modifies  indefinitdy  the  legal  rebtions  into  which  the 
individual  dot  bed  with  the  personality  may  enter. 

T.  E.  Holland  disqipraves  of  the  prominence  given  by  Austin 
to  thbdbtinctlon,  instead  of  that  between  public  and  (wivaM  law< 
This,  according  to  Hdbnd,  b  based  on  the  public  or  private 
character  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  right  u  connected, 
public  persons  being  the  state  or  its  delcgales.  Austin,  holding 
that  tiK  state  amnot  be  said  to  have  legal  r^ta  or  dutio,  recog* 
nbes  no  such  distinction.  The  term  "  puUic  law  "  be  confines 
strictly  to  that  portion  of  the  Uw  which  is  concerned  with  political 
conditions,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
law,  but "  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  law  of  persons  as  one  <rf  the 
limbs  or  members  of  that  supplemental  departnwnt." 

Lastly,  following  Austfai,  the  main  division  (rf  the  law  of  things 
b  into  (t)  primary  rights  with  primary  reUtive  duties,  (a)  sanc- 
tioning rights  with  sanctioning  duties  (reUtive  or  absolute). 
The  former  e^,  as  it  has  been  put,  for  their  own  sake,  the  btter 
for  the  sske  ot  the  former.  Rights  and  duties  arise  from  facts 
and  events;  and  facts  or  events  whldi  are  violations  of  rights  sad 
duties  are  ddUts  or  injuria.  Rights  and  duties  which  arise  from 
delicts  are  remedi^  or  sanctioning,  thdr  object  being  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  rights  which  do  not  arise  frcHn  ddicts. 

There  b  ranch  to  be  said  for  Frederic  Hstrbon'i  view  (first 
expressed  in  the  Fortuity  JleUew,  vol.  xxd.),  that  the  re- 
arrangement of  English  law  on  the  basis  of  a  sdeotific  das^fi- 
cation,  whether  Austin's  or  any  other,  would  not  result  in 
advantages  st  all  compensating  for  its  difficulties.  If  anything 
like  a  real  code  wne  to  be  attempted,  the  sdentlfie  dssdfication 
would  be  the  best;  but  hi  the  absence  ol  that,  and  indeed 
in  the  absence  of  any  habit  on  the  part  of  English  lawyers 
of  studying  the  system  as  a  wtiole,  the  arran^ment  of  facts 
does  not  very  much  matter.  It  b  essential,  however,  to  the 
abstract  study  of  the  ptinchdes  of  law.  Sdentific  amngement 
might  slso  be  observed  with  advantage  In  treatises  aBectlng 
to  give  a  view  of  the  whole  law,  eqiedally  those  which  an 
meant  for  educational  rather  than  profes^imal  uses.  As  an 
exam[de  of  the  practical  ^iplication  of  a  scientific  qntem  of 
daadfication  to  a  complete  body  of  law,  wc  may  point  M  W.  A; 
Hunter^  elaborate  BxpmiHmi  if  Jbrnm  Lam  (1876). 

It  b  impoBuble  to  present  the  conclu^ons  of  hbtorical  juris-' 
prudence  In  anything  like  the  sane  shape  as  those  which  we  have 
been  discussing.  Under  the  heading  Jubispkudencx,  Cokpaka- 
TiVE,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  method  ud  rcsdts  ei  what 
b  practically  a  new  science.  The  inquiry  b  in  that  stage  winch 
b  indicated  in  one  way  by  describing  it  as  a  philosophy.  It 
resembles,  and  b  indeed  only  part  of,  the  study  which  b  described 
as  the  philosophy  of  history.  Its  chief  interest  has  been  in  the 
light  which  it  has  thrown  upon  rules  of  law  and  legal  iiudtotfans 
which  had  been  and  are  generally  contemplated  as  podtlve  facta 
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mmly,  without  rdennce  to  tbdrhlitotjrtOrlitve  been  uaocteted 
hutoricaUy  with  principles  and  institutions  not  nslly  ooniwctcd 
with  them. 

The  historical  tmtmeat  of  law  displaces  some  vciy  remarluble 
miscODceptiona.  Peculiarities  and  anomalies  abound  in  every 
legal  system;  and,  as  soon  as  laws  become  the  special  study  of  a 
profesMonal  class,  some  mode  ot  explaining  or  reconciling  them 
will  t>e  resorted  to.  One  of  the  piebistorical  ways  of  philoso- 
phising about  law  was  to  account  for  what  wanted  explanation 
by  some  theory  about  the  origin  Ot  technical  words.  This  implied 
some  previous  study  of  words  and  their  history,  and  is  an  instance 
of  the  deep-seated  and  penbtent  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  identify  names  with  the  things  they  tcprcsenL  The  ImHtnies 
of  Justinian  abound  in  explanations,  founded  on  a  supposed 
derivation  of  some  leading  term.  Ttslameiitmm,  we  are  tM,  «z 
eo  afpdlaOir  quci  teslatio  meniu  uL  A  testament  was  no  doubt, 
in  effect,  a  declaratioa  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator 
when  this  wss  written.  But  the  -mmtum  b  a  mere  termination, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  HUM  at  alL  Thehlstoryof  tesuments, 
which,  it  may  be  noted  Incidentally,  has  been  developed  with 
conqMcuOQS  success,  ^ves  a  totally  different  meaning  to  the 
Institution  from  that  which  was  expressed  by  this  fanciful  deriva- 
tion. So  the  perplexing  subject  of  potsettio  was  auj^xned  in 
some  way  to  be  explained  by  the  derivation  from  /mm  and  stieo 
— fuori  teiibiu  posUio.  Pettkumi  was  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  and  humns.  These  examples  belong  to  the  class 
of  rationalizing  derivations  with  which  students  of  philosophy  are 
faa^Uar.  Their  characteristic  is  that  they  are  suggested  by 
some  prominent  feature  of  the  thing  as  it  then  afqxared  to 
obsermt — which  feature  theieupoo  becomes  identified  with  the 
essence  of  the  thing  at  all  times  and  places. 

Another  prehistorical  mode  of  explaining  law  may  be  described 
as  metaphysical.  It  conceives  of  a  rule  or  ptindplc  of  Uw  as 
existing  by  virtue  of  some  more  general  rule  ot  principle  In  the 
nature  of  things.  Thus,  in  the  English  law  of  Inheritance,  until 
the  passing  of  the  Inheritance  Act  1833,  an  estate  belonging  to  a 
deceased  intesUte  would  pass  to  his  uncle  or  aimt,  to  the  ex- 
dusioa  bis  father  or  other  lineal  ancestor.  This  anomaly 
from  aa  ctily  time  excited  the  curlority  of  lawyns,  and  the 
cxirianatitm  accepted  in  the  time  ot  Bracton  waa  that  it  was  an 
example  of  the  general  law  of  nature:  "  Descendit  itaque  jus 
quasi  ponderosum  quid  cadens  deorsum  recta  linea  vet  trans- 
versal!, et  nunquam  teascendit  ca  via  qua  descendit."  It  has 
been  "igg—twi  that  the  "  rule  really  nsuUa  from  tbe  aasodationa 
involved  in  the  word  descent."  It  seems  more  tikdy,  however, 
that  these  associations  explained  rather  than  that  they  suggested 
the  rule^that  the  omission  of  the  hneal  ancestor  existed  in 
custom  before  it  was  discovered  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  law 
of  nature.  It  would  btply  more  InBuencc  than  the  reasoning 
of  lawyers  is  Ukely  to  have  nerdied  ova  the  development  of 
law  at  that  time  to  believe  that  a  purely  artificial  inference  of 
this  kind  should  have  established  so  very  remarkable  a  rule. 
However  that  may  be,  the  eqdanation  is  typical  of  a  way  of 
looking  at  law  wUch  wai  OHnmon  enough  before  tbe  dawn  of 
tbe  historical  method.  Hinds  capable  of  reasoning  hi  thb  way 
were,  if  possible,  farther  removed  from  the  conceptions  implied 
in  the  reasoning  of  the  analytical  jurists  than  they  were  from 
the  historical  method  itself.  In  thb  connexion  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  great  work  of  Bladstone  maiks  an  en  In  the  develop- 
ment of  leg^  ideas  In  En^and.  It  was  not  mody  the  first,  aa 
it  still  remains  the  only,  adequate  attempt  to  expound  the  leading 
principles  of  the  whole  body  of  law,  but  it  was  dbtlnctly  inspired 
by  a  lationalixing  method.  Backstooe  tried  not  merely  to 
ex|»en  but  to  iUuitnte  legal  rules,  and  he  had  a  keen  tense  of 
tbe  value  of  histoilcal  illustrations.  He  worked  of  course  with 
the  materials  at  hb  command.  Hb  manner  and  bb  work  are 
obnoxious  alike  to  the  modem  jurist  and  to  the  modem  hbtorian. 
He  b  accused  by  the  one  of  perverting  history,  and  by  the  other 
of  confusing  the  law.  But  Ms  sdieme  b  a.great  advance  on 
anything  that  had  been  attempted  before;  and,  if  hit  work  haa 
been  pr^ific  in  popular  fallacies,  at  all  evcnta  It  enriched  English 
literature  by  a  con^>ectua  of  the  law,  In  wUch  the  b^dcal 


annexion  of  its  prindplea  bOtr  li,  and  Us  tdationt  to  bis<'>rifil 
facts,  were  dutinctly  if  cnoneously  recognised. 

While  the  historical  method  has  superseded  the  verbal  and 
DuUphysical  explanation  of  legal  principles,  it  had  apparently. 
In  some  cases,  come  into  cooflia  with  the  conclusions  ol  tbe 
analytical  schori.  The  diSereitce  between  the  two  systems  cooes 
out  most  conspicuously  in  rdation  to  customs.  There  b  an 
unavt^ble  break  in  the  analytical  method  between  aodeties 
in  which  rules  are  backed  by  regulated  physical  force  artd  those 
in  which  no  such  f«ce  exbts.  At  what  point  in  its  develop- 
ment a  given  society  passes  into  the  condition  of  "  an  indqwadent 
pcditical  society  "  It  may  not  be  easy  to  determine,  for  the 
evidence  b  ofaecun  and  conflicting.  To  the  histoiical  Jutisi 
there  b  no  such  breach.  Tbe  rule  whidi  in  <me  stage  at  aoociy 
b  a  Uw,  in  awrther  merdy  a  rule  of  "  positive  morality,"  b  tbe 
same  thing  to  him  throughout,  By  the  Irish  Land  Act  18S1  the 
Ubter  custom  of  tenant-right  and  other  analogous  customs  were 
legalised.  For  the  purposes  of  analytical  Juri^wudettce  there  it 
no  need  to  go  beyond  the  act  of  parliament.  The  laws  kitown  aa 
the  Ulster  custom  are  laws  solely  in  virtue  of  tbe  sovernsn 
govemment.  Between  the  law  as  it  now  b  and  the  custom  as  it 
existed  before  the  act  there  b  all  the  difference  in  tbe  world. 
To  the  historical  jurut  do  such  separation  b  possible.  His 
account  of  the  law  would  not  only  be  bnco^^>Iete  without  cmbrac* 
ing  the  precedent  custom,  but  the  act  whidi  made  the  custom 
law  b  only  one  of  the  facts,  and  by  no  means  the  most  ugaificant 
or  important,  in  the  history  of  its  development.  An  exactly 
parallel  case  b  tbe  legalization  in  England  of  that  customary 
tenant-right  known  as  copyhold.  It  b  to  the  histoiical  jurist 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  legalisation  of  tbe  Ulster  tenant 
right.  In  the  one  cose  a  practice  was  made  law  by  formal  le^^ 
lation,  and  in  the  other  without  formal  legislation.  And  tbeiw 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  an  earlier  stsge  of  society,  when 
formsl  legislation  bad  nM  become  tbe  rule,  the  cnstoa  woold 
have  been  legalised  relatively  much  sooner  than  it  actually  waa. 

Customs  then  are  the  same  thing  as  laws  to  tbe  historical 
jurist,  and  hb  business  b  to  trace  the  influences  under  which  they 
have  grown  up,  flourbhed  and  decayed,  their  dqtendcacc  cai 
the  intellectu^  and  moial  condith^  of  society  at  dWeran 
times,  and  their  reaction  t4>oa  them.  The  icci^nlxed  scscBoe 
— and  such  it  may  now  be  considered  to  be — with  which  lustorical, 
or  more  property  comparative,  jurisprudence  has  most  analocy  is 
the  science  of  language.  Laws  and  custwns  are  to  the  oae  what 
words  are  to  the  otha,  and  each  separate  municipal  qraten  has 
its  analogue  In  a  language.  Legal  systems  are  tdated  together 
like  languages  and  dialects,  and  tbe  invesUgation  in  both  cases 
brings  us  back  at  lost  to  the  meagre  and  obscure  lecordi  at 
savage  custom  and  speech.  A  great  ouster  tX  the  acsenoe  o< 
languge  (Max  HUUer)  has  indeed  dbtinguiabed  it  bom  juris- 
prudence, aa  belonging  to  a  totally  different  dasi  o(  frliTitTi 
"  It  b  perfectly  true,"  he  saya, "  that  if  language  be  the  work  of 
man  in  the  same  sense  in  wlUch  a  statue,  or  a  temple,  or  a  poem, 
or  a  law  are  properiy  called  tbe  woria  of  man,  the  sdence  of 
language  wouU  have  to  be  rbssrd  as  an  historical  sdence.  We 
should  have  a  history  ot  language  as  we  have  a  history  of  art,  at 
poetry  and  of  jurbpmdence;  but  we  could  not  daia  for  it  a 
place  ude  by  side  with  the  various  branches  of  natural  hbtocy." 
Whatever  be  the  proper  position  of  either  {riulology  or  juris, 
prudence  In  tdation  to  the  natural  sciences,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  laws  and  customs  on  the  whok  an  equally 
Independent  of  the  efforts  of  individual  human  mils— ^hicfa 
aiv>cars  to  be  what  b  meant  by  language  not  being  tbe  woA  of 
man.  Tbe  most  complete  acceptance  of  Anstin's  thcMy  thu 
law  everywhere  and  always  b  the  oonmand  of  the  iOvcKips  ttocs 
not  Invtdve  any  withdrawal  of  laws  from  the  domain  of  utunl 
sdence,  does  not  In  the  least  interfere  with  the  scimtific  study 
of  their  affinities  and  relationships.  Uax  Holler  ebewhere 
illustrates  hb  conception  of  the  different  relations  of  wmds  nnd 
laws  to  the  individual  wiU  by  the  story  of  the  emperor  nbctia, 
who  was  reproved  for  a  grammatical  mistake  by  Marabou, 
whereupon  Capito,  another  grammarian,  observed  that.  It  what 
tbe  emperor  said  was  not  nood  Latin,  it  would  noaa  be  so. 
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"  Cai^to,"  said  Marcellus, "  Is  a  liar;  for,  Caesar,  thou  canst  give 
the  Roman  dtizenship  to  men,  but  not  to  words."  The  mere 
impulse  of  a  tingle  mindi  even  that  ot  a  Roman  emperor,  how- 
ever, probably  couDts  for  litUe  more  in  bw  than  h  does  b  lan- 
guage. Even  in  language  one  powerful  intellect  or  one  influ- 
ential academy  may,  by  its  own  decree,  give  a  bent  to  modes  of 
speech  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  talcen.  But  whether 
law  pr  language  be  conventional  or  natural  b  really  an  obsolete 
cluestion,  and  the  difference  between  Uitotiad  and  natural 
adenccs  in  tbe  last  result  b  one  of  names. 

The  application  of  the  historical  method  to  law  has' not  resulted 
in  anything  lilce  the  discoveries  which  have  made  comparative 
philokigy  a  science.  There  b  no  Grimm's  law  for  Juriqtrudeoce; 
bat  something  has  been  done  In  that  direction  by  the  diaeoveiy 
ot  the  analogous  processes  and  principles  which  underlie  legal 
systems  having  no  estemal  resemblance  to  each  other.  But 
the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with  qwdal  success  to  a 
single  system— the  Roman  law.  The  Roman  Uw  pcesents  itself 
to  the  Ustorical  student  In  two  diScrent  aspects.  It  is,  leguded 
as  tibe  law  of  tbe  Roman  RepuMk  and  Empire,  a  system  whose 
history  can  be  traced  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  duration 
with  certainty,  and  in  parts  with  great  detail.  It  is,  moreover, 
•  body  of  latiooalised  legal  principles  which  may  be  considered 
apart  from  the  state  system  in  which  they  were  developed,  and 
which  have,  in  fact,  entered  into  the  juriqwudence  of  the  whde  of 
modem  Europe  on  the  strength  of  thdr  own  abstract  authority 
—so  much  so  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  dvil  law,  after 
the  fall  <rf  the  Empire,  b  entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first 
diicoveties  of  the  hbtoricsl  method.  Alike,  therefore.  In  Its 
original  histMy,  as  the  law  of  the  Roman  state,  and  as  the  soiirce 
from  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  modem  laws  have 
been  taken,  the  Roman  law  presented  the  moat  obvious  and 
attractive  subject  of  historical  study.  An  immense  impulse 
waf  given  to  the  hbtory.of  Roman  law  by  tbe  discovery  <rf  the 
ImstiMtt  of  Galus  in  1816.  A  comfdete  view  of  Roinan  law, 
as  it  existed  three  centuries  and  a  half  before  Justinian,  was 
then  obtained,  and  as  the  later  IntlituUs  were,  in  point  of  fonn, 
a  recoi^on  of  tbow  of  Gaius,  the  comparison  of  the  two  stages 
in  legal  Ustoiy  was  at  once  eaiy  and  fniHful.  Bloieover,  Gahis 
dealt  with  sntiquitiesot  the  law  whidi  bad  become  obsolete  In  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  were  passed  over  by  him  without  notice. 

Nowhere  did  Roman  Uw  in  its  modem  a^iect  give  a  stronger 
impulse  to  tbe  study  of  legal  hutory  than  in  Germany.  The 
historical  school  of  German  Jurists  led  tbe  reaction  of  national 
sentiment  against  the  proposals  for  a  general  code  made  by 
Thibaut.  Tbey  were  accused  by  their  opponents  of  setting  up 
thelawofpasttimesasintrinsicallyentitled  to  be  observed, and 
tbeiy  were  do  doubt  strongly  inqdred  by  reverence  for  customs 
and  traditions.  Through  the  examination  of  their  own  custom- 
ary laws,  and  through  the  elimination  and  separate  study  of  the 
Roinan  element  therein,  they  were  led  to  form  general  views  of 
the  history  of  legal  principles.  In  the  hands  of  Savigny,  the 
greatestmasterof  tbe  school,  tbe  historical  theory  was  developed 
Into  a  tiniversal  phikstqihy  of  law,  covering  the  ground  which 
we  should  assign  separately  to  jurisprudence,  analytical  and  his- 
torical, and  to  theories  of  legislation.  There  u  not  in  Savigny's 
system  the  faintest  Approach  to  the  Austinian  analysis.  Titt 
range  of  it  b  not  tbe  analysis  of  Uw  as  a  command,  but  that  of  a 
KtektrnHMmiss  or  legal  telation.  Far  Yrom  regsrdmg  law  as 
the  creation  of  the  wiU  of  Individuals,  be  maintains  it  to  be  the 
natural  outonne  of  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  like  their 
soda]  habits  or  tbdr  language.  And  he  aannulates  changes  in 
law  to  changes  in  language.  "  As  in  the  life  of  individual  men 
no  moment  of  complete  stillness  u  experienced,  but  a  constant 
organic  development,  such  also  b  the  case  in  the  life  of  nations, 
and  in  every  individual  element  in  which  this  collective  life 
consbts;  so  we  find  in  language  a  constant  formation  and  devcl<^- 
tnent,  and  in  the  same  way  in  law."  German  jurisprudence  is 
darkened  by  metaphysical  thought,  and  weakened,  as  we  believe, 
by  defective  analytb  of  positive  law.  But  its  conception  of 
bws  b  exceedingly  lavouiaUe  to  the  growth  of  a  historical 
philosophy,  the  reiulta  of  sriiidi  haA  a  vdue  of  their  own,  apart 
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altogether  from  tbe  character  ot  the  fiist  fnlnelpki.  Snch, 
for  instance,  b  Savigo/s  famous  examinatloB  of  the  law.of 
possession. 

There  b  (miy  one  othn  ^stem  of  law  wbkh  fa  woithy  ot  bdng 
l^aced  by  tbe  ride  of  Roman  law,  and  that  b  the  taw  of  En^aod. 

No  other  Eurc^ieaa  system  can  be  compared  with  that  which  b 
the  origin  and  substratum  of  them  all;  but  England,  as  it  happens, 
b  isolated  in  jurisprudence.  She  baa  solved  her  iegii  problems 
for  bersdf.  Whatever  element  of  Rmnaa  law  may  exbt  in  the 
English  system  has  come  in,  whether  by  conscious  adaputkm  or 
otherwise,  oft  extra;  it  b  not  of  the  essence  of  the  system,  nor 
docs  it  form  a  Urge  portion  of  the  system.  And,  while  English 
law  fa  thus  historically  indqwodent  of  Roman  Uw,  it  b  in  all 
respecto  worthy  of  bcbig  assodated  with  it  on  its  own  merits. 
Its  originality,  or,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred.  Its  peculiarity,  b 
not  more  remarkabU  than  the  intellectual  qualities  which  ha%-e 
gone  to  its  formation— the  ingenuity,  the  rigid  logic,  the  reason- 
ableness, of  tbe  generations  of  Uwyers  and  judges  who  haVe 
bunt  ft  up.  Thbmaywem  extravagant  prabe  for  a  legal  system, 
the  fault*  of  which  are  and  always  have  been  matter  of  daily 
complaint,  but  it  would  be  endorsed  by  all  unprejudiced  students. 
What  men  complain  of  b  the  practical  tiardship  and  inconve< 
nience  <rf  some  rule  or  process  of  Uw.  They  know,  for  example, 
that  the  law  of  real  pnycrly  fa  exceedln^y  eonqillcated,  and 
that,  among  other  things,  it  makes  the  conveyance  <A  laiul  ex- 
pensive. But  the  technical  Uw  of  real  property,  which  rests  to 
this  day  on  ideas  that  have  been  buried  for  centuries,  has  itever- 
thelcss  the  qualities  we  have  named.  So  too  with  tbe  Uw  of 
procedure  as  it  exbted  under  the  "  science  "  ot  special  pleadUg. 
The  greatest  practical  Uw  reformer,  and  tbe  severest  ctitlc  <^ 
exbting  systems  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  has  admitted  this:  "  Confused,  indetermi- 
nate, inadequate,  ill-adapted,  and  Incoosislent  as  to  a  vast 
extent  the  ptovisfen  or  no  provision  would  be  fbond  to  be  that 
has  been  made  by  it  for  the  various  <!ases  that  have  happened 
to  present  themselves  for  dedslon,  yet  in  the  character  of  a 
repository  of  such  cases  it  affords,  for  the  manufactory  of  real 
Uw,  a  stock  of  materiab  which  b  beyond  all  price.  Traverse 
the  sdule  cootbtent  of  Europe,  ransack  aD  thi:  Bbratles  belooging 
to  an  the  jurisprudential  systems  of  tbe  several  political  states, 
add  tbe  contents  together,  you  would  not  be  able  to  compose  a 
collection  of  cases  equal  in  variety,  in  amplitude,  in  deamess  of 
statement — in  a  word,  all  points  taken  together,  in  constractive- 
nesa — to  that  which  may  be  seen  to  be  afforded  by  the  collection 
of  English  reports  of  adjudged  cases  "  (Benthara's  Woria,  iv.  460). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fortunes  of  English  jurispmdence  are 
not  unworthy  of  comparison  even  with  the  catholic  position  of 
Roman  law.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  in  India,  and  in 
the  vast  Coloiual  Empire,  the  common  law  of  England  constitutes 
most  of  the  legal  system  hi  actual  use,  or  b  gradually  being  super- 
imposed upon  it.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that 
EngUsh  Uw  of  indigenous  growth,  and  Roman  Uw,  between 
them  govern  tbe  legal  reUtions  of  the  wht^  dvilised  world. 
Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  fbrmer  m  the  intellectual  hafaiu 
and  the  ideas  of  men  been  much  if  at  all  inferior.  Those  who 
set  any  store  by  the  analytical  jtirispmdence  of  the  school  of 
Austin  will  be  glad  to  aclmowledge  that  it  b  pure  outcome  of 
En^ish  Uw.  Sir  Henry  Maine  associated  its  rise  with  tbe 
activity  ot  modern  le^sUtures,  which  b  of  course  a  characteristic 
of  the  societies  in  which  English  Uws  prevail.  And  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  germs  of  Austin's  prindples  are 
to  be  found  in  legal  writers  who  never  dreamed  of  analysing  a 
Uw.  It  b  certainly  remarkable,  at  all  events,  that  the  accep- 
tance of  Austin's  qrstem  b  as  yet  confined  stricdy  to  the  domain 
of  English  Uw.  Uabie  found  no  trace  of  iu  being  even  known 
to  the  jurists  of  the  Owtlnent,  and  ii  would  appear  that  it  has 
been  equsUy  without  influence  in  Scotland,  which,  like  tbe  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  b  essentially  Roman  In  the  fundamental 
elements  of  its  jurisprudence. 

The  substance  of  the  above  article  b  repeated  from  Professor  E. 
Robertson's  (Lord  Lochee's)  article  "  Law,"  in  the  9tb  «d.  of  thb 
work. 
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Amonc  numcrom  EngtUh  textbooks,  tho«  tpecially  worth  aien- 
tion  are:  T.  E.  Holland,  rk«  EUmeuit  of  Juruprudenu  (iSSo; 
loth  ed.,  1006):  J.  AtMia,  Ltcluru on  JuriiprndtHtt  i^iii  ed.,  1873); 
W.  Jethro  Blown,- Tkt  Auilinian  Tktoryof  L(n>(i9o6);Sir  F.PollocIc, 
A  Pint  Book  on  Juriiprudtnce  (1896;  ind  ed.,  1904). 
.  JURISPRUDBNCB.  COMPARATIVB.  The  objea  of  this 
srticle  ii  to  give  %  general  survey  of  the  itudy  of  the  evolutioB 
of  law.  It  b  not  concerned  with  analytical  Juiivnidence  at  a 
theoiy  of  legal  thought,  or  an  encyclopaedic  latroditctioa  to 
legal  teaching.  Jurisprudence  ia  such  a  philosophic  or  peda- 
gogical sense  has  certainly  to  reckon  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  k  oomparative  study  of  law,  but  iu  alms  are  distinct 
from  thoK  of  the  latter:  it  deals  with  more  general  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  study  of  law  nay  itself  be 
treated  in  two  different  ways:  it  may  be  directed  to  a  comparison 
of  existing  systems  of  legislation  and  law,  with  a  view  to  tracing 
analo^et  aitid  contrasts  in  the  treatment  of  practical  problems 
and  taking  note  <rf  eapedients  and  of  possible  solutions.  Or  else 
It  may  aim  at  discovering  the  principles  regulsting  the  develop- 
ment of  legal  systems,  with  a  view  to  explain  the  origiD  of  insti- 
tution and  to  study  the  conditions  of  their  life.  In  the  first 
sense,  comparative  juriiprudeace  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of 
home  and  foreign  law  (cf.  Hofraann  in  the  ZeiUckrifi  JUr  das 
pitaU  und  d^entlidu  Reiki  dtr  Cetemaarl,  1878).  In  the  second 
sense,  comparative  Jurisprudence  b  one  of  the  aspects  of  so- 
called  sociology,  bdng  the  study  of  social  evolution  iu  the 
■pedal  domain  of  law.  From  thbpi^nt  of  view  it  is,  in  tubstance, 
imraatetial  whether  the  legal  phenomena  subjected  to  investi- 
gation are  andeot  or  modern,  are  drawn  from  dvilised  or  from 
primitive  communities.  The  fact  that  they  are  being  observed 
and  eqdained  as  features  of  social  evolntlon  characterises  the 
Inquiry  and  forms  the  distinctive  attribute  separating  these 
studies  from  kindred  subjecta.  It  b  only  natural,  however, 
that  eaily  periods  and  primitive  conditions  have  attracted 
investigatoiB  in  thb  field  more  than  recent  devetopmenu.  The 
tntctest  of  students  seems  to  have  stood  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  chronidogical  vidnity  of  the  facts  under  consideration — the 
farther  from  the  observer,  the  more  suggestive  and  worthy  of 
attention  the  facts  were  found  to  be.  Thb  peculiarity  b  easily 
explained  if  we  take  into  account  the  tendency  of  all  evolution- 
ary invcUigations  to  obtain  a  view  of  origins  in  order  to  follow 
up  the  threads  of  devdopment  from  their  initial  starting-point. 
Besides,  it  has  been  urged  over  and  over  ■gain  that  the  simpler 
phenomena  of  andent  and  primitive  society  afford  more  con- 
venient material  for  generalizations  as  to  legal  evolution  than 
the  ettretndy  complex  legal  institutlotts  of  dviliied  nations. 
But  there  is  no  determined  line  of  divbion  between  ancient  and 
modem  comparative  jurisprudence  in  so  far  as  both  are  aiming 
at  the  study  of  legal  develt^ment.  The  law  of  Islam  or,  for 
|that  matter,  the  German  dvil  code,  may  be  taken  up  m  a  subject 
of  study  quite  as  much  as  the  code  of  Hammurabi  or  the  maiiiace 
customs  of  Australian  tribes. 

The  fact  that  the  comparative  study  of  legal  evolution  b 
chiefly  represented  by  investigations  of  early  institutions  b 
therefore  a  characterbtic,  but  not  a  necessary  feature  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  But  It  b  essential  to  thb  treatment 
that  It  should  be  kislorwU  and  ccmparatne.  Historical,  because 
it  u  only  as  hbtory,  i.e.  a  sequence  of  stages  and  events,  that 
development  can  be  thought  of.  Comparative,  because  it  b 
not  the  casual  notices  about  one  or  the  other  chain  of  bbtorical 
facts  that  can  supply  the  basb  for  any  scientific  induction. 
Comparisons  of  kindred  processes  have  to  be  made  In  order  to 
arrive  at  any  conception  of  their  general  meaning  and  scientific 
regularity.  As  Ungubtic  science  difiers  from  philology  In  so 
far  as  it  treats  of  the  general  evolution  of  language  and  not  erf 
particulaT  languages,  even  so  comparative  jurisprudence  differs 
from  the  hbtory  of  law  as  a  study  of  general  legal  evolution 
distinct  from  the  development  of  one  or  the  other  national 
branch  of  kgd  enactment.  NccdleM  to  say  that  there  are  in- 
termediate iludes  between  these  gronpa,  but  it  b  not  to  these 
shades  we  have  to  attend,  but  to  the  main  distincUoiia  and 
divbiona. 

1.  The  Idea  that  the  legal  enactments  and  customs  of  different 


countries  should  be  compared  for  the  purpose  o[  deduciM 
general  prindplcs  from  them  b  as  old  as  political  science  itself. 
It  was  realized  with  eH>edal  vividness  in  epochs  when  a  om- 
siderable  material  of  observations  was  gathered  from  different 
sources  and  in  various  forms.  The  wealth  of  varieties  and  the 
recurrence  of  certain  leading  views  in  tbem  led  to  oompatiioa 
and  to  geoeralisations  based  on  comparison.  Aristotle,  who 
lived  at  the  close  of  a  period  marked  by  the  growth  oif  fne 
Greek  dties,  summarized,  as  it  were,  tbdr  political  ecpcricnoe 
in  hb  CotutitiOunu  and  Politics;  students  of  these  know  that 
the  Greek  philoaopber  had  to-deal  with  not  only  public  law  and 
political  institothmt,  bat  also  to  some  extent  private,  oimiaal 
law,  equity,  the  rdatfoos  between  law  and  morab,  Ac. 

Another  great  attempt  at  comparative  observatioo  was  made 
at  the  close  of  the  pre-revolutlanary  period  of  modem  Europe^ 
Montesquieu  to^  stodi  of  the  analogia  and  coatrasu  <rf  law  in 
the  commonwealths  of  hb  tine  ud  tried  to  show  to  what 
extent  particular  enactments  and  rules  were  dependent  on  certain 
general  currents  in  the  life  of  sodeties— on  forms  of  govenunott, 
on  moral  conditions  corrc^nnding  to  these,  and  uttimatdy  <m 
the  geographical  tacts  with  which  varioas  natfoualities  and  stata 
have  to  reckon  in  their  devefepment. 

These  were,  however,  only  slight  beginnings,  general  forecasU 
of  a  coming  line  of  thought,  and  Montesquieu's  icmarfca  on  lavs 
and  legal  customs  read  now  almost  as  if  they  were  meant  to 
serve  as  materiab  for  sodal  utcq^  akbouch  tbey  were  bjr  do 
meant  conceived  in  thb  sense.  At  thb  distance  tS  Use  «« 
cannot  help  petcdviag  how  fragmentary.  Incomplete  and  un- 
critical hb  notions  of  the  facts  of  legal  history  were,  and  how 
strongly  hu  thought  was  biased  by  didactic  consideiatiOBs,  bjr 
the  wbh  to  teach  hb  eontempoiarics  iriiat  politics  and  law 
should  be. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  igth  century  to  cone  forward  with 
connected  and  far-reaching  investigations  in  thb  field  as  in 
many  otben.  We  are  not  decdved  by  proximity  and  teU- 
consdousncsa  when  we  affirm  that  comparative  jotiipradenoe, 
as  understood  in  these  introductory  remarks,  dates  frvoi  the 
19th  century  and  eepedaUy  tnm  its  second  half. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  such  a  new  departure:  two  of 
these  reasons  have  been  especially  manifest  and  dedsive.  The 
19th  century  was  an  embently  historical  and  an  cmioemly 
scientific  age.  In  the  domain  irf  history  it  may  be  said  that  it 
opened  an  entirely  new  vista.  While,  speaking  roughly,  bdore 
that  time  history  was  concdved  as  a  nartative  of  nenmntilc 

nvwif,  nuwTnrlM«lr;ifiil,  iiMwrwImMi— t^wial,  Imt  »|ipMli»|j 

primarily  to  the  literary  senM  of  the  reader,  it  bccanc  in  the 
course  <4  the  19th  century  an  encydopaedb  <tf  reasoned  know- 
ledge,  a  means  <A  undcrmnding  social  life  bjr  ofaMrvms  its 
phenomena  in  the  past.  The  immense  growth  of  hbtocknl 
■cbidanhip  in  that  sense,  and  the  tmulonnataaB  of  its  wdat, 
can  hardly  be  denied. 

Apart  from  the  personal  efforts  of  eminent  writeit,  a  (rent 
and  general  movement  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  octia 
to  erplain  thb  remarkable  stage  of  human  thou^L.  The 
hbtotic  bent  of  mind  of  rgth-century  thinkers  was  to  a  (tat 
extent  the  result  of  heightened  pcditical  and  cultural  sctf-ox^ 
sciousoess.  It  was  the  reflection  ia  the  worid  of  letters  «C  tlK 
tremendous  upheaval  in  the  states  of  Europe  and  Amaxa 
which  lock  place  from  tbe  dose  of  the  iSth  century  onwuda. 
As  one  of  the  greatest  leadera  of  the  movement,  Niebokr, 
pointed  out,  the  fact  of  bdng  a  witness  at  such  atrug^cs  and 
catastrophes  as  the  American  Revolution,  tbe  French  Revela- 
tion, the  Niqxrfeoiiic  Empire  and  the  national  reaction  ■[[■■■^  it, 
taui^t  every  one  to  think  historically,  to  apptedate  tbe  mipot>- 
tance  <rf  hjstorical  foctors,  to  meaaure  the  force  not  only  «i 
logical  argument  and  moral  impulse,  but  also  of  instinctive 
habits  and  traditional  customs.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  i-h^Ttrr 
that  the  kiiloHcal  tckoet  of  jurbprudence,  Savigny's  doctrine 
of  tbe  organic  growth  of  law,  was  formed  and  matured  wkBe 
Europe  collected  iU  forces  after  the  most  violent  rcvoluUonuy 
crisb  it  had  ever  experienced,  and  in  nwtt  intimate  qob. 
nexion  with  the  romantic  novcmentf  a  movestent  "^■"tint  bgr 
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entbatastic  belief  in  the  fabtoriol,  tndUiongl  life  of  ndd 
groups  u  opposed  to  the  inteOectoal  conceptiooa  of  indi- 
vidiuliitic  nuilceliiBL 

Oo  the  other  h&nd,  the  igth  centuiy  was  a  sdentific  tgt  and 
eapecally  an  age  oi  Inok^cal  sdeoce.  Former  periodi — the 
i6th  and  iTtli  centuries  cqtedaUy — bad  bequeathed  to  it  high 
■tandards  of  icfeatific  InvMtigation,  an  evcrlBcnaiuiB  weight 
of  authority  In  the  direction  at  u  eiact  ttudy  of  natural  phe- 
nomena and  a  conception  of  the  world  as  ruled  by  laws  and  not 
by  capricious  intjerference.  But  theu  scientific  views  had  been 
chiefly  applied  in  the  domain  of  mathematics,  astrtaomy  and 
physics;  although  great  discoveries  had  already  been  made  In 
physiology  and  other  brtncbea  of  biology,  yet  the  acUevenents 
of  igth-century  students  in  this  respect  far  surpassed  those  of 
the  preceding  period.  And  the  doctrine  of  tiansformation 
which  came  to  occupy  the  central  place  in  sdsotific  thought  was 
eminently  fitted  to  co-ordinate  and  suggest  investtgatioos  of 
so^  facts.  As  F.  Ywk  FoweD  put  it,  Darwin  is  the  greatest 
faistotian  of  modem  times,  and  certainly  an  historian  not  in  the 
seue  of  a  reader  of  aniuUs,  but  in  that  of  a  guide  in  the  under- 
standing of  organic  evolution.  Though  much  is  expressed  in 
the  one  name  of  Darwin,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  momentous  as  a 
symbol  of  the  tendency  of  a  great  age  than  as  a  mark  of  personal 
work.  To  this  tendency  we  are  indebted  for  the  rise  of  anthro- 
pology and  of  sociology,  of  the  scientific  study  of  man  and  of  the 
scientific  study  of  society.  <X  course  it  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded that  the  application  of  scientific  principles  and  methods 
to  human  and  lodal  facts  wis  made  ponible  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  savage  and  half-dvilized  nations  called 
forth  by  the  increased  activity  of  European  and  American 
business  men,  administrators  and  explorers.  Ethnography  and 
ethnology  have  brought  some  order  into  the  wealth  materials 
accumulated  by  generations  of  workers  in  this  direction,  and  it 
b  with  their  hdp  that  the  far-reaching  generalizationaof  modem 
inquirers  aa  to  man  and  society  have  been  achieved. 

s.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  comparative  ttudy  of 
legal  evolution  finds  its  definite  place  in  a  scientific  scheme 
elaborsted  from  such  points  of  view.  Let  us  see  bow,  as  a 
natter  of  fact,  the  study  in  question  arose  and  what  its  progress 
has  been.  The  immediate  incitement  for  the  formation  of  com- 
parative jarisprudence  was  given  by  the  great  discoveries  of 
comparative  philology.  When  the  labours  of  Franz  Bopp, 
August  Schleicher,  Max  MUller,  W.  D.  Whitney  and  others 
revealed  the  profound  connexion  t>etweeu  the  different  branches 
of  the  Indo-European  race  in  rcf^rd  to  their  languages,  and 
showed  that  the  development  of  these  languages  proceeded  on 
lines  which  might  be  studied  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  observation  and  with  the  object  of 
tracing  the  nnifbrmities  of  the  process,  it  was  natural  that 
students  of  rdlgioa,  of  folk-lore  and  of  legal  institutions  took 
up  the  same  method  and  tried  to  win  similar  results  (Sir  H. 
Maine,  Rede  lecture  in  ViOage  Commtmities,  3rd  ed.). 

It  is  inUresting  to  note  that  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the 
Germanistic  revival  in  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century,  Jacob 
Grinun,  a  compeer  of  Savigny  in  his  own  line,  took  up  with 
fervent  seal  and  remarkable  results  not  only  the  sdentific  study 
of  tbe  German  language,  but  also  that  of  Germanic  tnythology 
and  r>opular  law.  His  RecktsalUriktiMtr  are  still  unrivalled  as  a 
collection  of  data  as  to  the  legal  lore  of  Teutonic  tribes.  Their 
basis  is  undoubtedly  a  narrow  one:  they  treat  of  the  varieties  of 
legal  custom  among  the  continental  Germans,  the  Scandinavians 
and.  the  Germanic  tribes  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  method  of 
treatment  u  already  a  comparative  one.  Grimm  takea  up  the 
different  subjects  property,  contract,  procedure,  succession, 
crime,  ftc — and  exainlnei  them  In  tbe  li^t  of  national,  provin- 
cial and  local  customs,  sometimes  noticing  expresdy  affinities 
with  Roman  and  Greek  taw  {e.g.  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  Rtdasaliertkmtr,  4th  ed.,  vd.  ii.,  p.  165). 
'  A  broader  bass  ma  taken  up  by  a  linguist  who  tried  to  true 
the  primitive  mstJtutiona  and  customs  of  the  early  Aryans  before 
their  separation  into  diven  brandiet.  Adolphe  Pictet  {La 
Oriffma  irndp-nnflama,  L  1859;  ii.  1863)  hid  to  touch  con- 


stantly on  questions  of  famUy  law,  marriage,  property,  public 
authority,  in  his  atten^tt  to  reconstruct  the  common  dviliaation 
of  the  Aryan  race,  and  be  did  so  on  tbe  strength  of  a  comparative 
study  of  terms  used  in  the  different  Indo-European  languages. 
He  showed,  for  instance,  how  the  idea  of  protection  was  the 
predominant  element  in  the  positknt  of  tbe  fotber  In  the  Aryan 
household.  Tbe  names  fttar,  faUr,  wor^p,  falktr,  which 
recur  in  most  brtncbea  of  Uie  Aryan  race,  go  back  to  a  root  >d-, 
pointing  to  guardianship  or  protection.  Thus  we  are  led  to 
consider  the  palria  poUslaj,  so  stringently  formulated  in  Roman 
law,  as  aa  exprcaskin  of  a  common  Aryan  notion,  which  was 
alrcndyln  existence  before  the  Aryan  tribes  parted  company  and 
went  their  different  ways.  Descriptions  of  Ar^  ea^  culture 
have  been  given  several  times  since  In  connexion  with  linguistic 
observations.  An  example  is  W.  £.  Heam's  Aryait  HoutekolJ 
(1879}.  Fustel  de  Coulangea'  &mous  volume  on  the  indent 
dty  and  Rudolf  voojbering's  studies  of  primitive  Indo-European 
institutions  {VorgexkichU  ia  IndoaaipStr)  start  from  tinilar 
observations,  although  the  first  of  these  scholan  te  chiefly 
interested  in  tracing  the  influence  of  rdi^on  mi  the  material 
arrangements  of  life,  whUe  the  latter  draws  lately  00  ptinc^ilcs 
of  public  and  pilvato  law,  itikUed  more  eqMciaQy  in  Roinan 
antiquity. 

3.  The  chief  wwfc  In  that  direction  hat  been  achieved  in  one 
BensebyaGemiinicbolar,B.W.Lcist.  His Craeco-Roman legal 
history,  his  Jm  GmInimi  Primilne  Aryans,  and  his  Jus  Civile 
^  JV^aftrse^OUM,  form  the  most  compile  and  learned  attempt 
not  only  to  reconstitute  the  fundamental  rules  of  common 
Aryan  law  before  tbe  separation  of  tongues  and  nations,  Imt  also 
to  trace  the  influence  Mf  this  original  stock  of  Juridiol  ideas  in 
the  later  development  of  different  branches  of  the  Aryan  race. 
These  three  books  present  three  stages  of  comparison,  marked 
by  a  successive  widening  of  the  horizon.  He  began  his  legal 
history  by  putting  together  the  daU  as  to  Roman  and  Greek 
legal  ori^ns;  in  the  AU-tiritekes  Jus  Gentium  the  material  of 
Hindu  law  is  not  onlv  drawn  into  the  range  of  observation,  but 
becomes  its  very  centre;  in  the  AU-arisckes  Jus  CitSe  tbe  legal 
customs  of  tbe  Zend  branch,  of  Cdts,  Germans  and  Slavs,  ore 
taken  into  account,  although  the  moat  important  part  of  the 
inquiry  is  still  directed  to  the  combinatitm  of  Hindu,  Greek  and 
Roman  law.  In  this  way  Ldst  builds  up  his  thetuies  by  the 
comparative  method,  but  he  restricts  its  use  consciously  and  con- 
sistently to  a  definite  range.  He  does  not  want  to  plunge  into 
haphazard  analopes,  but  seeks  ground  before  ill  things 

in  order  to  be  able  to  watch  for  the  a[^>eara»oe  of  ramifications 
and  to  explain  them.  According  to  his  view  comparison  is  of 
use  only  between  "  coherent "  lines  of  facts.  Common  ongiD, 
not  similarity  of  features,  appears  to  iiim  as  the  fundamental 
basb  for  fruitful  comparison.  It  may  be  said  that  Leist's  work 
is  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  draw  up  a  continuous  history 
of  a  supposed  archaic  common  law  of  the  Aryan  race  rather 
than  to  put  different  solutions  of  kindred  legal  problems  by  the 
side  of  each  other.  For  Iiim  Aryan  tribal  orgaiuzation  with  its 
double-sided  relationsbip— cognatic  and  agnatic — through  men 
and  through  women — is  one,  and  although  he  does  not  draw  its 
lecture  as  Fustd  de  Coulanges  does  by  the  help  of  traits  taken  in- 
discriminately from  Hindu,  Roman  and  Greek  material,  although 
he  notices  dividons,  degrees  and  variations,  at  bottom  he  writes 
the  history  of  one  set  of  prindples  exemplified  and  modulated, 
as  it  were,  in  the  six  or  seven  main  varieties  of  the  race.  Even 
BO  the  nine  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  Hindu  sacral  law 
are,  according  to  his  view,  the  directing  rules  of  Roman,  Greek, 
Germanic,  Celtic,  Slavonic  legal  custom — the  duties  in  regard  to 
gods,  parents  and  fatherland,  guests,  persona)  purity,  the  pro- 
hibitions against  homicide,  adulteiy  and  theft — are  variations 
of  one  and  the  same  rdigioas,  moral  and  legal  system,  and  tfieir 
ori^nol  unity  is  reflected  uid  proved  by  the  uni^  of  legal 
terminology  itself. 

Tbe  same  leading  idea  Is  embodied  In  tbe  books  of  Otto 
StlbnAia—UTtackitlae  nnd  Spndntr^aekmig  (ist  ed.,  iSSlj; 
snd  ed.,  1890)  and  Xtattexihm  der  indogamantscktn  AU^ 
Umdhimit  (1901).  In  thii  cue  we  have  to  do  not  with  a  juciit 
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but  with  A  Unguiit  and  a  student  of  cultnnd  history.  His 
training  made  Urn  especially  fit  to  trace  the  national  affinities 
in  the  data  of  langua^,  and  the  sense  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  growth  of  institutions  on  one  tide,  of  wordi  and 
linguistic  forms  on  the  other,  underlies  hia  investigations. 
But  Schrader  testifies  also  to  another  powerful  influence — to  that 
of  Victor  Hehn,  the  author  of  a  remarkable  book  on  early  civili- 
sation, Ktdlurpfianun  undHautUntrt  in  ikrem  Vbergang  amtArtM 
in  EuTofa  (ist  ed.,  iS;o;  7th  ed.,  1901),  dealing  with  the  migra- 
tions of  tribes  and  their  ouxies  of  acquiring  material  civilisation. 
Although  the  linguistic  and  ardiacological  sides  naturally  pre- 
dominate In  Schrader'a  worki,  he  has  constantly  to  consider 
tegal  subjects,  and  he  tlrivea  coosdcntioudy  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
common-sense  view  of  tbe  cariy  legal  notions  of  the  Aryans. 
Speaking  of  tbe  "  wdeab,"  tbe  "  waging  of  God's  law,"  for 
example,  he  traces  the  cttstonu  of  purification  by  fire,  water, 
iron,  &c.,  to  the  practice  of  oaths  (Sans,  am;  Gr.  Aftivfu;  O.  ItaL 
omr  —  first  group;  O.  Gcr.  ai>t,  Ir.  6ah  —  second  group;  O. 
None  rtta.  Arm.  trdnmm  —  I  swear  «•  third  group).  Tbe  central 
Idea  of  the  ordeal  Is  thus  shown  to  be  the  ImpKcatkn— "  Let 
him  be  cutaed  whose  assertion  is  false." 

The  compaiative  study  of  tbe  Aryan  group  assumed  another 
aspect  in  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  He  did  itot  rely  on 
Unguiatk  aflbiities,  but  made  great  use  of  another  element  of 
Investigation  which  plays  hardly  any  part  in  the  botdia  of  the 
writers  mentioned  hitherto.  His  best  persoiul  pr^iaration  for 
the  task  was  that  he  had  not  only  tattght  law  in  England,  but 
had  come  into  contact  with  living  legal  customs  in  India.  For 
him  the  comparison  between  the  legal  lore  of  Rome  and  that  of 
India  did  not  depend  on  linguistic  toots  or  on  the  phUolo^cal 
■tody  of  tbe  laws  of  Manu,  but  was  the  result  of  recognizing 
agdn  and  again,  in  actual  modern  custom,  the  views,  rules  and 
Institutions  of  which  he  had  read  in  Gaius  or  in  tbe  fragmenu 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  sense  of  historical  analogy  and  evolu- 
tion which  had  shown  itself  already  in  the  lectures  on  Aneimt, 
Law,  which,  after  all,  were  mainly  a  presentment  of  Roman  legal 
hbtwy  mapped  out  by  a  man  of  tbe  world,  averse  from  pedantic 
disquiidtlons.  But  what  appears  as  the  expression  of  Maine's 
personal  aptitude  and  intelligent  reading  in  AncietU  Law  gets 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  popular  legal  principles  by  modem  as 
well  as  by  andent  Instances  of  their  application  in  ViUage  Com- 
mtmUiet,  The  Early  Hiitory  oj  Instiltitions,  Early  Law  and  Cuttam. 
The  evolution  of  property  in  land  out  of  ardiaic  collectivism, 
andent  forma  of  contract  and  compulsion,  nidimentaiy  forms  of 
feudalism  and  the  like,  were  treated  in  a  new  light  in  conse- 
quence of  systematic  comparisons  with  the  cooditioas  not  only 
oi  India  but  of  southern  Slavonic  nations,  medieval  celts  and 
Teutons.  This  breadth  of  view  seemed  startUng  when  the 
lectures  appeared,  and  the  original  treatment  of  the  subject 
was  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  most  welcome  new  departure  In  the 
study  of  legal  customs  and  institutions.  And  yet  Maine  set 
very  definite  boundaries  to  his  comparative  surveys.  He  re- 
nounced the  chronological  limitation  confining  such  inquiries 
to  the  domain  of  antiquaries,  but  he  upheld  the  ethnographical 
limitation  confining  them  to  laws  of  the  same  race.  In  his  case 
it  was  the  Aryan  race,  and  in  his  Law  and  Cutlom  he  opposed  In 
a  determined  manner  the  attempts  of  more  daring  students  to 
extend  to  the  Aryans  generalizations  drawn  from  the  life  of 
savage  tribes  unconnected  with  the  Aryans  by  blood. 

Tbut,  Mtwithstaading  all  diversities  in  the  treatment  of 
particular  problems,  one  leading  methodical  principle  runs 
through  the  works  of  all  the  above-mentioiied  exponents  of 
comparative  study.  It  was  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  common 
origin  and  on  the  assumption  of  a  certain  common  stoc^  of 
language,  religion,  material  culture,  and  law  to  start  with. 
Wtut  Pictet,  Lcist,  Schrader,  and  Maine  were  doing  lot  the 
Aryans,  F.  Hommel,  Robertaon  Smith  and  others  did  la  a  lesser 
degree  for  the  Semitic  race. 

4.  The  literary  group  which  started  from  the  discoveries  of 
comparative  philology  and  history  was  met  on  the  w^r  by  what 
may  be  called  the  ethnological  school  of  Inquirers.  The  ori^nal 
Impetns  waa  given,  in  tUs  case,  by  jurfats  and  UiUriaM  who 


took  up  tbe  study  in  the  field  of  andent  histmy,  but  treated  it 
from  the  beginning  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  up  the  subdivisions 
of  historic  races  and  to  direct  the  inquiry  to  a  state  of  culture  best 
illustrated  by  savage  customs.  The  first  impulse  may  be  said 
to  have  come  from  J.  J.  Bacbofen  (tfaUm'eaU,  1861;  Aw$i- 
qnaritche  Briefe,  tSSo;  Die  Sage  *m  Tana^iti,  All  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Aiyan  antiquities  are  at  one  in  laying  stress  00  the 
patriarchal  and  agnatic  system  of  the  kindreds  in  the  different 
Aryan  nati<ms;  even  Ldst,  although  dwelling  on  tbe  importance 
of  cognatic  ties,  looks  to  agnatic  relationship  for  the  ezplanA- 
tion  of  military  organization  and  political  authority.  And  m- 
doubtedly,  if  we  argue  from  tbe  predominant  facts  and  from  the 
linguistic  evidence  of  paralld  terms,  we  are  led  to  assume  that 
already  before  their  separation  tbe  Aryans  lived  In  a  patiiat^al 
state  of  aodety.  Now,  Bacbofen  discovered  in  the  very  tradition 
of  classical  antiquity  traces  of  a  fundamentally  different  state 
ot  things,  the  central  conception  of  which  was  not  patriarchal 
power,  but  maternity,  relationship  bring  traced  through  mothcn, 
the  wife  presenting  the  constant  and  directing  element  of  the 
household,  while  the  husband  (and  perhaps  several  bosbands) 
jtdned  her  from  time  to  time  in  more  or  has  inconstant  nniooa. 
Such  a  state  of  sodety  is  definitely  described  by  Herodotus  ia 
the  case  of  the  Lydarts,  It  is  dearly  noticeable  even  in  later  his- 
torical times  In  Sparta;  the  passage  from  this  matiiarchal 
conception  to  the  rccogtdtion  of  iIk  claims  of  tbe  father  is 
reflected  in  poetical  fiction  in  the  famous  Orestes  myth,  based 
on  the  struggle  between  the  moral  indtement  which  prompted 
the  son  to  avenge  his  father  and  tbe  absolute  reverence  for  the 
mother  required  by  andent  law.  Although  chiefly  drawing  Ua 
materials  from  classical  literature,  Bachofen  induded  ia  baa 
Anli^Korian  LeUen  an  interesting  study  of  tbe  marriage  custom 
and  systems  of  relationship  of  the  Mal^>ar  Coast  in  India;  they 
attractedhisattentionbytbe  contrasts  between  different  layen 
of  legal  tradition— the  Bmhmans  living  in  patriarchal  older, 
wUle  the  class  next  to  Ibem,  the  Naybi  (Nalis),  fdlow  nilea  oC 
matriarchy. 

SimiUr  Ideas  were  put  forward  in  a  more  comprehensive  form 
by  J.  F.  McLennan.  His  early  volume  ISlndiet  in  Aneia^ 
S'iitery,i876)containsseverale3sayspubUshedsometune  bcfoiv 
that  date.  He  starts  from  the  wide  occurrence  of  marriafe  by 
capture  In  primitive  sodeties,  and  groups  the  tribes  of  which 
we  have  d^nite  knowledge  into  endogamous  and  cxogamous 
sodeties  according  as  they  take  thdr  wives  from  among  the 
kindred  or  outside  It.  Marriage  by  capture  aiu]  by  punhaae 
are  tigns  of  exogamy,  connected  with  the  custom  in  many  tribes 
of  killing  female  o^spring.  The  development  <A  marriage  by 
capture  and  purchase  is  a  powerful  agent  in  brining  about 
patriarchal  rule,  agnatic  relationship,  and  the  formatun  ot  dans 
or  pater,  but  die  more  primitive  forms  of  relationshqi  appear 
as  varlatlona  of  systems  based  on  mother-right.  Tbeae  views 
are  supported  by  ethndo^cal  observations  and  used  as  a  doe 
to  the  history  of  relationship  and  family  law  in  andent  Greece. 
In  further  contributions  published  after  McLennan'a  death 
these  reaearcfaes  are  supplcmcoted  and  developed  in  many  ways. 
The  peculiarities  of  exogamons  societies,  for  instance,  are  tnoed 
back  to  the  even  more  primitive  practice  of  Totemisni,  tbe 
grouping  of  men  according  to  their  conceptions  of  animal  wmhip 
and  to  their  symbols.  McLennan's  line  of  inquiry  was  taken  up 
in  a  very  dfective  manner  not  only  by  anthropologiau  like 
E.  B.  Tylor  or  A.  Lang,  but  also  in  a  more  special  manner  hy 
studenu  of  primitive  family  law.  One  of  tbe  most  ^^Hsrrt 
moaognq>t»  in  this  direction  b  RsbcrtaoD  Smiths  Sta^r  of 
Kintkip  and  Uarriage  4m  Arabia. 

But  periiaps  tbe  most  dedsive  influence  was  exercised  fla 
the  de^opment  of  the  ethnokigical  study  of  law  by  tbe  di»> 
coveries  ot  an  American,  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  In  his  epoch- 
maktngworkson.?yileaU(/C0iuaNgmRify(i869)and  on  AmtiemI 
Society  (1877}  he  drew  attention  to  the  reniaitaUe  fact  that  ia 
the  case  of  a  number  of  tribes— the  Red  Indians  of  Ameriai,  the 
Australian  black  tribes,  some  of  the  polar  races,  and  sevctal 
Aalatlc  tribes,  mostly  of  Turanian  lacc— degrees  of  rrlationahip 
m  ndUMied  and  distinguished  by  nanwa,  not  as  ties  between 
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bdividuab,  but  as  lies  between  entire  groups,  classes  or  genera- 
tioos.  Instead  of  a  mother  and  a  father  a  man  speaks  of  fathers 
and  mothen;  all  the  individuals  of  a  certain  group  are  deemed 
hnrfwiwh  or  wives  at  coretponding  individuab  of  anotber  group; 
listen  and  brothers  have  to  be  sought  in  entire  generations,  and 
not  antong  the  descendants  of  a  definite  and  common  parent,  and 
so  forth.  There  arc  variaiiona  and  types  in  these  forms  of 
orgaDixatioa,  and  inlerroedtate  links  may  be  traced  between 
unions  of  OMuangohie  ptopie — brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same 
blood — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  roonogamic  marriage  prevailing 
nowadays,  on  the  other;  but  the  central  and  most  striking  fact 
seems  to  be  that  in  early  civitiiations,  in  conditions  which  we 
shoold  attribute  to  savage  and  barbarian  life,  marriage  appears 
as  a  tie,  not  between  si^tte  pairs,  but  between  classes,  aU  the 
men  of  a  daa  being  reguded  as  potential  or  actual  husbands 
of  the  women  of  a  conesponding  class.  Facts  of  this  kind 
produce  very  peculiar  and  elaborate  systems  aS  relationship, 
which  have  been  copiously  illustrated  by  MM'gaa  in  his  ubia. 
In  his  AmdaU  Soeiety  he  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  known 
forms  and  facts  of  marriage  and  kinship  arranftments  to  a 
comprehensive  view  of  evolution  leading  up  lo  the  Aryan, 
Semitic  and  Uralian  family,  as  exhibiting  the  most  modem 
type  of  relatbnship. 

Hkk  observatitms,  in  conjunaiui  with  Bachofen's  and 
HcLemun's  teaching  on  mother-right,  brought  about  a  complete 
change  of  perspective  in  the  comparative  study  tA  nan  and 
society.  The  rights  of  ethnologists  to  have  thefr  say  in  regard 
to  legal,  political  and  social  development  was  fbrdbly  illustrated 
from  both  ends,  as  it  were.  On  the  one  hand,  classical  antiquity 
iucif  proved  to  be  a  rather  thin  layer  of  human  dvilizatioo 
hardly  sufficient  lo  conceal  the  k>ng  periods  of  barbarism  and 
primitive  evolution  which  had  gone  to  its  making.  On  the 
ether  hand,  unexpected  combinations  in  regard  to  family, 
property,  social  order,  were  discovered  In  every  corner  of  the 
inhabited  world,  and  our  trite  notions  as  to  the  character  of 
laws  and  institutions  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  variations  on 
themes  which  recur  over  and  over  again,  but  may  be  and  have 
been  treated  in  very  diflereni  ways. 

There  is  DO  need  to  speak  of  the  use  made  of  ethnological 
material  in  the  wider  range  of  anthropiriogical  and  sociokigical 
siadics— the  works  of  Tylor,  Lubbock,  Uppert,  Spencer  are  in 
everybody's  hands— but  attention  must  be  called  to  the  further 
influence  tA  the  ethnological  point  of  view  in  comparative 
jurisprudence.  An  interesting  example  of  the  passa^  from  one 
line  of  investigation  to  another,  from  the  historical  to  the  anthro- 
pological line,  if  the  expression  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  is  presented  in  the  works  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
ZtUsckrift  jla  v(f.  Raktsinssenschifi—Fnnz  BemhOft.  He 
appears  in  his  earlier  books  as  an  exponent  of  the  comparative 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  more  or  less  in  the  style 
of  Leist.  Like  the  latter  he  was  gradually  incited  to  draw  India 
into  the  range  of  his  observations,  hut  unlike  Leist,  he  ended  by 
•  fully  reoignizing  the  importance  of  ethnological  evidence,  and 
although  he  did  not  do  much  original  research  in  that  direction 
himself,  the  influence  of  Bachofcn  and  of  the  ethnologists  made 
itself  fell  in  BernbOft's  treatment  of  classical  antiquity  itself: 
in  his  SicU  and  Law  in  Rome  ai  Ike  Tim  af  Ike  Kings  he  sUrts 
from  the  view  that  patricians  and  plebeians  represent  two 
ethnological  faiyers  of  society— ft  patriarchal  Aryan  and  a 
matriarchal  pre-Aryan  one. 

But,  ol  course,  the  utmost  use  was  made  of  ethnological 
evidence  by  writers  who  cut  themselves  entirely  free  from  the 
special  study  of  classical  or  European  antiquities.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  (be  explorers  of  new  territory  led  them  naturally  to 
disregard  the  peculiar  claims  of  European  development  in  the 
history  <rf  higher  civilization.  They  wanted  material  for  a  study 
of  the  (rniri  kvma  in  all  its  varieties,  and  they  had  no  time  to 
look  after  the  minute  questions  of  philological  and  antiquarian 
research  which  had  so  long  constituted  the  daily  bread  of 
inquiRTB  into  the  history  of  laws.  The  most  characteristic 
representative  of  the  new  methods  of  citensive  comparison  was 
no^loubtcdly  A  II.P0U  (1839-1895)— theauthorof  many worics, 


in  which  he  ranges  over  the  whole  domain  of  mankind— Hovas, 
Zulus,  Maoris,  Tunguses,  alternating  in  a  kaleidoscopic  fashion 
with  Hindus,  Teutons,  Jews,  Egyptians.  The  order  of  his  com- 
positions is  ^stemalic,  not  chrtKHrfogical  or  even  ethnographical 
in  the  sense  of  grouping  kindred  races  together.  He  takes  up 
the  different  subdivisions  of  law  and  traces  them  through  all 
the  various  tribes  which  present  any  data  in  regard  to  them. 
His  method  is  not  only  not  bound  by  history,  It  is  opposed  to  it. 
He  writes:— 

"  The  method  of  comparative  ethnology  is  different  from  the 
historical  method,  Inasmuch  as  it  collecii  the  given  material  from 
an  entirely  disrinct  point  of  view.  Hisioricat  invettiEation  triei  to 
get  at  thecauMsof  the  facts  of  rational  life  by  observing  ihc  develop- 
ment o(  theie  fact*  from  such  a*  preceded  tnem  within  the  range  of 
separate  kindredi,  tribe*  and  people*.  The  investigation  of  com- 
parative ethnolo^v  inquire*  alter  the  cause*  of  facts  in  national 
life  by  collcciinj  laeniical  or  stmibr  ethnological  data  wherever  they 
may  be  found  in  the  world,  and  by  drawing  inference*  from  these 
material*  to  identical  or  Mmilar  causes.  This  method  is  therefore 
quHt  unkitlorieal.  It  severs  ihiivs  that  have  been  hitherto  regarded 
a*  riosely  ioincd  and  arranges  thoe  shreds  into  new  combinsuons  " 
ffiriaid/m,  i.  14]. 

This  is  not  a  mere  paradox,  but  the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
situatiMi  in  rcqiect  of  the  material  used.  What  is  being  sought 
is  not  common  origin  or  a  common  stock  of  ideas,  but  recourse 
to  similar  expedients  in  umilar  situations,  and  it  is  cme  of  the 
most  striking  results  of  ethnology  that  it  con  show  how  peoples 
entirely  cut  oS  from  each  other  and  even  placed  in  very  different 
planes  of  devek>pment  can  resort  to  analogous  solutions  in 
analogous  emergencies.  Is  not  the  custom  of  the  so<allcd 
CaMwd^— the  pretended  confinement  of  the  husband  when  a 
child  b  bom  to  his  wife — a  most  quaint  and  seemingly  recondite 
ceremony?  Yet  we  find  it  praaiaed  in  the  same  way  by  Basques, 
Calif  otnian  Indians,  and  some  Siberian  tribes.  They  have  surely 
not  borrowed  from  each  other,  nor  have  they  kept  the  ceremony 
as  a  remnant  of  the  time  when  they  formed  one  race:  in  each 
case,  evidently  the  passage  from  a  matriarchal  state  to  a  patri- 
archal has  suggested  it,  and  a  veiy  appropriate  method  it  seems  to 
establish  the  fact  of  fatherhood  in  a  solemn  and  graphic  though 
artificial  manner.  Again,  an  inscription  from  the  Cretan  town 
of  Gortyn,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Arckaeology 
(md  series,  vol.  i.,  1897)  by  Halbherr,  tells  us  that  thewesponsof 
a  warrior,  the  wool  a  woman,  the  plough  of  a  peasant,  could 
not  bto  taken  from  them  as  pledges.  We  And  a  similar  idea  in 
the  prohibition  to  take  from  a  knight  his  weapons,  from  a  villein 
his  plough,  in  payment  of  fines,  which  obtained  in  medieval 
England  and  was  actually  inserted  in  Magna  Carta.  Here  also 
the  similarity  extends  to  details,  and  is  certainly  not  derived 
from  direct  borrowing  or  common  origin  but  from  analogies  of 
situations  translating  themselves  into  analogies  of  legal  thou^t. 
It  may  be  said  in  a  sense  that  for  the  ethnological  school  the  less 
relationship  there  is  between  the  compared  groups  the  more 
instructive  the  comparison  turns  out  to  be. 

l^e  collection  of  ethnological  paralleb  for  the  use  of  sociobgy 
and  comparative  jurisprudence  has  proceeded  in  a  most  fruitful 
manner.  By  the  side  of  special  monographs  about  single  tribes 
or  geographical  groups  of  tribes,  such  as  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai, 
by  L.  Fison  U  A.  W.  Howitt  (1880),  and  Tke  Native  Tribes  0/ 
Australia,  by  Baldwin  Spencer  &  F.  G.  GUlen  (1890),  the  whole 
range  of  ethnological  jurisprudence  was  gone  through  by  Wilken 
in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  by 
M.  M.  Kovalevsky  in  regard  to  Caucasians,  &c.  As  a  rule  the 
special  monographs  turned  out  to  be  more  successful  than  the 
general  surveys,  but  the  interest  of  the  ^>ecial  monographs 
themselves  depended  partly  on  the  fact  that  people's  eyes  had 
been  opened  to  the  recurrence  of  certain  widespread  phenomena 
and  types  of  development. 

J.  Ethnologists  of  Post's  school  have  not  bod  it  entirely 
their  own  way,  however.  Not  only  did  their  natural  opponents, 
the  philologists,  historians  and  jurists,  reproach  them  with  lack 
of  critical  discrimination,  with  a  tendency  to  disregard  funda- 
mental distinctions,  to  wipe  out  characteristic  features,  to  throw 
the  moat  disparate  elemenu  bus  the  same  pot.  In  ihdr  own 
ranks  a  number  of  conscientious  and  scientificalb  trained 
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invcctigators  protested  agdnst  tbe  baptuzard  manner  in  which  the 
moat  intricate  problems  were  treated,  and  sought  to  evolve  more 
definite  methodical  rules.  P.andF.Strratinin  their  descrq»ion 
of  the  Ceylon  Veddahs  showed  a  most  primitive  race  scattered 
in  small  clusters,  monogamous  and  patriarchal  in  thdr  marriage 
customs  and  systems  of  relationship.  E.  A.  Westermarck 
challenged  the  sweeping  generalizations  indulged  in  by  many 
ethnologists  about  primitive  promiscuity  in  sexual  relations 
and  the  necessary  passage  of  all  human  tribes  through  the  stages 
of  matriarchy  and  group  marriage. 

A  very  Inteiesting  departure  was  attempted  by  Dargun  in  his 
studies  on  the  origin  and  development  of  property  and  his  treatise 
on  mother-right  and  marriage  by  capture.  His  lead  was  followed 
by  R.  Hildebrand  hi  tbe  monogr^  on  law  and  custom.  The 
principal  idea  of  these  Inquirers  may  be  stated  as  follows.  We 
must  utilise  ethnological  as  welt  as  historical  materials  from  the 
whole  world,  but  it  is  no  use  doing  this  indisciiminately.  Fruit- 
ful comparisons  may  be  instituted  mainly  in  the  case  of  tribes 
on  the  same  level  in  thrir  general  culture  and  especially  thrir 
economic  pursuits.  Hunting  tribes  must  be  primaiity  compared 
with  other  hunters,  fishers  with  fishers,  pastoral  nations  with 
pastoral  nations,  agriculturists  with  agriculturists;  nations  in 
transitional  stages  from  one  type  of  culture  to  the  other  have  to 
be  grouped  and  examined  by  themselves.  The  result  wouU  be 
to  establish  ceruin  parallel  lines  in  the  development  of  Insthu- 
lions  and  customs.  From  this  point  of  view  both  Dargun  and 
Hildebrand  at  I  acLed  the  prevailing  theory  of  primitive  commun- 
ism and  insisted  on  the  atombtic  individualism  ot  the  nidimen- 
taiy  civilization  <rf  huntfaig  tribe*.  Collectivkm  is  the  tieatmoit 
<rf  ownership,  common  field  husbandry,  practices  of  Joint 
holdings,  co-aration,  common  stores,  &c.,  make  their  appearance 
according  to  Dargun  in  consequence  of  the  drawing  together  of 
scaliered  groups  and  smaller  independent  settlements.  An 
evolution  of  the  same  kind  leading  from  loose  unions  aioand 
mothers  through  marriage  by  capture  to  patriaichal  kindreds 
was  traced  in  the  history  of  relationship.  Crosse  (Die  Fcrmen 
itr  Familie  und  der  WirtsckaU,  1896)  followed  in  a  similar  strain. 
Another  line  of  criticism  was  opened  up  from  the  side  of  ezact 
•ociological study.  ItsbesteKpoDentisSteinmclz,whorepresenu 
with  Wilken  the  Dutch  group  of  investigators  of  social  pheno- 
mena. He  takes  up  a  standpoint  which  severs  him  entirely  from 
the  linguistic  and  historic  school.  In  a  discourse  on  the  Meaning 
of  SocuUgy  (p.  10)  he  expresses  hintsell  in  the  following  words: 
"  One  who  judges  ot  the  social  state  of  the  Hindus  by  tbe  bodt 
of  Hanu  ukes  the  ideal  notions  of  one  portion  of  the  people  for 
the  actual  conditions  of  all  its  parts."  In  regard  to  jurisprudence 
he  distinguishes  carefully  between  art  and  science.  "Juris- 
prudence in  the  wider  sense  is  an  art,  the  art  of  framing  rules 
for  social  intercourse  lit  so  far  as  these  rules  can  be  put  Into  exe- 
cution by  the  state  and  its  organs,  as  well  as  the  art  of  tnter- 
preting  and  applying  these  rules.  In  another  sense  \X  is  pure 
science,  the  investigation  of  all  consciously  formulated  and 
actually  practised  rules,  and  of  thehr  conditions  and  founda- 
tions, in  faa  of  the  entire  social  life  of  existing  and  bygone 
nations,  without  a  knowledge  and  undersUnding  of  which  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  law  as  its  outcome  is, of  course, 
impossible."  In  this  sense  juti^rudcnce  is  a  part  of  ethnology 
and  oi  the  comparative  history  of  culture.  But  in  order  to 
grapple  with  such  a  tremendous  task  comparative  jurisprudence 
has  not  only  to  call  to  help  the  study  of  scattered  ethnological 
facts.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  widen  the  frame  of  otHCrvation 
and  to  realize  the  relative  character  of  the  principles  with  which 
practical  lawyers  operate,  without  ever  putting  in  question  their 
general  acceptance  or  logical  derivations.  Ethnological  studies 
themselves  have  to  look  for  guidance  to  psychology,  especially 
to  the  psychology  of  emoti<mal  life  and  of  character.  Although 
these  branches  of  psydiological  science  have  been  much  less 
investigated  than  tbe  study  of  intellectual  processes,  they  still 
afford  material  help  to  the  ethnologist  and  the  comparative 
jurist,  and  Stetnmetz  himself  made  a  remarkaUe  attempt  to 
ntiliae  a  pqFchological  analysis  of  the  feelings  of  revenge  In  his 
Oriffinsal  PtMitktima. 


6.  The  necessity  of  employing  more  stringent  standards  of 
criticisms  and  more  exact  methods  is  now  recognized,  and  it 
is  characteristic  that  the  foremost  contemporary  representative 
of  cmnpantive  Jurisprudence,  Jok|A  KtAler  of  Be^.  princip*! 
editor  of  the  Ztitukri/t  fur  fff.  RtclanrissemsckafI,  often 
gives  expression  to  thb  view.  Beginning  with  studies  of 
procedure  and  private  law  in  the  provinces  of  Germany  where 
the  French  law  of  the  Code  Napolten  was  still  applied,  be  has 
thrown  his  whtde  energy  into  monographic  surveya  and  ioveiti- 
gations  in  all  the  depanmenu  of  historical  aiid  cthnolagical 
jurisprudence.  The  code  of  Khammurabi  and  the  Babyloniao 
contracts,  the  ancient  Hindu  codes  and  juridical  commentaries 
on  them,  the  legal  customs  of  the  different  tribes  and  provinces 
of  India,  the  collection  and  df  ting  of  the  legal  customs  of  abori- 
gines in  the  German  colonies  in  Africa,  the  materials  suppUed 
by  investigators  of  Australian  and  American  tribes,  the  tdatory 
of  legal  customs  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  nimtberless  other 
points  of  ethnological  research,  have  been  treated  by  bin  in 
articles  in  his  ZtUtekrift  and  in  other  paUications.  Comprehen- 
sive attempts  have  also  been  made  by  him  at  a  synthetic  treat- 
ment of  cerUin  sides  of  the  law — like  the  law  of  debt  in  his  Skalu- 
tptarevor  itm  Fornm  ier  Jurisprudent  (1S83)  or  his  Primititt 
History  t^ManiaiC.  Undoubtedly  we  have  not  to  deal  in  thiscase 
with  mere  accumulation  of  material  or  with  (cmadu  00  camial 
analogies.  And  yet  tbe  importance  aS  these  irorics  coniisti 
mainly  in  their  extensive  Tange  of  observation.  The  critical 
side  is  still  on  the  second  plane,  although  not  conspicuously 
absent  as  in  tbe  case  of  Post  and  swne  of  his  flowers.  We  nay 
sjnnpathize  cordial^  with  Kdiler'a  edmtation  to  work  far  a 
universal  history  ai  Uw  without  yet  perceiving  clearly  what  tbe 
stages  of  this  universal  history  are  going  to  be.  We  may  acknow- 
ledge the  enormous  importance  of  Morgan's  and  Bacb<»fcn's 
discoveries  without  feeling  bound  to  recognize  that  all  tribes 
and  natkms  of  the  earth  have  gone  substantia  throui^  the 
same  forms  of  developmoit  In  respect  of  marriage  custom,  and 
without  admitting  that  the  evidence  for  a  imiversal  spread  ol 
group-marriage  has  been  produced.  Altogether  the  rcproadi 
seems  not  entirely  unfounded  that  investigations  ol  this  kind 
are  carried  ea  too  much  under  the  sway  of  a  preomceived  notion 
that  some  highly  peculiar  arrangement  entirely  differcDt  from 
what  we  are  practiung  nowadays — say  sexual  promiscuity  or 
communism  in  the  treatment  of  property — must  be  made  out 
as  a  univeisal  clue  to  earlier  stages  of  development.  Kohlcr^ 
occasional  remaiks  on  matters  of  method  {e.g.  Zeitukifi  ftr 
v|/.  AaUivuf»ucikii//,xii.  193  seq.)  seem  hardly  adequate  to 
dispel  this  impression.  But  in  his  own  work  and  in  that  of  some 
of  his  compeers  and  followers,  J.  E.  Hitzig,  Hellwig,  Has  Huber, 
R.  Dareste,  more  exact  forms  and  means  of  inqtuiy  are  gradually 
ptit  into  practice,  and  the  results  testify  to  a  d^inct  hc^uening 
of  the  Bclientific  sundard  in  this  group  of  studies  on  comparative 
jurisprudence.  Especially  conspicuous  In  this  respect  ate 
three  tendencies:  (a)  the  growing  disinclination  to  accept  super- 
ficial analysis  between  phenomena  bebngjng  to  widely  diflerent 
spheres  of  culture  as  necessarily  produced  by  identical  causes 
(e.;.  Darinsky's  review  of  Kovalevsky's  assumptions  as  to  groap 
marriage  among  the  Caucasian  tribes,  Z.  JUr  vfjl.  Rm.,  ziv.  i  ji 
scq.) ;  {b)  the  selection  of  definite  historical  or  ethnological  terri- 
tories for  monographic  inquiries,  in  the  course  of  which  arrange- 
ments observed  elsewhere  are  treated  as  suggestive  material 
for  supplying  gaps  and  starting  possible  explanations:  Kohlcr's 
own  contributions  have  been  mainly  of  this  kind;  {<)  tbe  imt- 
ment  of  selected  subjects  by  an  inteitsive  legal  analysis,  bringing 
out  the  principles  underlying  one  or  the  other  rule,  its  p«^Mf 
differentiation,  the  means  of  its  application  in  practice.  Ac.; 
Hellwig's  monograph  on  the  right  <rf  sanctuary  in  savace  coat- 
munities  {Das  Aiylrec/it  ier  /tatantUtr)  may  be  named  in  ittus- 
tration  of  this  analytical  tendency.  Altogether,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  stage  has  been  reached  by  comparative  juris- 
prudence when,  after  a  hasty,  one  might  almost  say  a  voraciows 
consumption  of  materials,  inveuigatois  be^  to  strive  towards 
careful  sifting  of  evidence  and  a  conscious  examination  «| 
methods  and  critical  rules  which  have  to  be  foUowed  in  order 
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toDukethelmatigatloiiiiUMlerUkeniiitluiliDe  worthy  of  thar 
•dentific  aims.  Until  the  latter  bu  been  done  many  students, 
whose  trend  of  tbottfht  would  Mem  to  lead  them  natunlly  into 
thk  doouln,  Bwy  be  repelled  hy  the  oneritkal  Indutlnctnets 
with  which  mere  analo^es  are  tiealcd  u  elusive  proob  by  some 
o(  the  r^resentatives  of  the  comparative  school.  F.  W.  Mait- 
land,  for  instance,  was  always  kept  back  by  such  considerations. 

7.  It  ia  desirtble,  in  condiuioti,  to  review  the  entire  domain 
of  comparative  juiitpnidence,  and  to  formulate  the  chief  prin- 
ciples of  method  wUch  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  In 
tlie  course  of  this  study.  It  Is  evident,  to  begin  with,  that  a 
sdentific  comparison  of  [acts  must  be  directed  towards  two  aims 
— towards  establishing  and  exr^aining  ^mUaiity,  and  towards 
cnomeratinK  tad  explaining  di&eTeiKe&  As  ft  matter  of  fact 
the  same  material  may  be  studied  from  both  points  of  view, 
though  logically  these  are  two  distinct  processes. 

(a)  Now  at  this  initial  stage  we  have  already  to  meet  a  diffi- 
adty  and  to  guard  against  a  misconcqnion:  we  have  namely 
to  ledcoa  with  the  pttmlUy  tf  emaa,  and  are  tlicrefoTe  debarred 
tiDm  lasnming  that  wherever  umilar  pbenomeita  are  forth- 
coming they  are  always  produced  by  identical  causes.  Death 
nay  be  produced  by  various  agents — by  sickness,  by  poison,  by 
ft  blov.  The  habit  of  wearing  mouniing  upon  the  death  of  a 
idatioB  ia  ft  wideq»eftd  haUt,  and  yet  It  ^  not  always  to  be 
■scribed  to  leal  or  sui^osed  grief  and  the  wish  to  e^»m  It  ilk 
one's  outward  get-up.  Savage  people  are  known  to  go  into 
mourning  in  order  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  terrible  spirit 
of  the  dead  wiiich  would  recognize  them  in  their  everyday  coe- 
ttuneCIhoing,  ArZvwAiM  JZMAi,anded.,  1884-1886).  ll^sis 
certainly  a  momeiOmu  difficulty  at  the  surt,  but  it  can  be  greatly 
reduced  and  guarded  against  in  actual  investigation.  In  the 
example  taken  we  are  led  to  suppose  different  origjn  because 
we  are  informed  as  to  the  motives  of  the  external  oeremdiQr,  and 
thus  we  are  tau^t  to  look  not  only  to  bftie  facta,  but  to  tin 
peycholo^nl  environment  In  which  they  appear.  And  It  la 
evident  that  the  greater  the  complexity  of  otnerved  phenomena, 
tbe  more  they  arc  made  up  of  dilferent  elements  welded  into  one 
sum,  tbe  less  probability  there  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  conse- 
qnenoes  deri^  from  different  causes.  The  recurrence  of  group- 
marriage  in  Australia  and  among  the  fted  Indians  of  North 
America  can  in  no  way  be  explained  by  the  working  of  entirely 
different  agencies.  And  it  may  be  added  that  in  most  cases  of 
an  sjialysis  of  social  institutions  the  limits  of  human  probability 
and  reasonable  assumption  do  not  coincide  with  mathematical 
pMsibility  in  any  sense.  When  we  register  our  facta  and  causes 
in  algebraic  forms,  marking  the  first  with  a,  b,  c,  and  the  latter 
with  s,  y,  s,  we  are  apt  to  demand  a  degree  of  precision  which  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  in  dealing  with  social  facts  and 
causes.  Let  us  rest  content  with  reasonable  inferences  and 
probable  explanations. 

((}  The  easiest  way  of  explaining  a  pvtn  similarity  is  by 
attributing  it  to  a  direct  loan.  The  process  of  reception,  of  the 
borrowing  of  one  people  from  the  other,  plays  a  most  notable 
part  in  the  lustory  of  institutions  and  ideu.  The  Japanese 
have  in  our  days  engrafted  many  European  institutions  on  their 
perfectly  distinct  dvilixation;  the  Germans  have  used  for  cen- 
turies what  was  termed  euphemistically  the  Roman  law  of  the 
present  time  (ktutiges  rSmischts  RecU);  the  Romans  absorbed 
an  enormous  amount  of  Greek  and  Oriental  law  in  their  famous 
juri^midence.  A  check  upon  explanation  by  direct  loan  will, 
of  course,  lie  in  the  fact  that  two  societies  are  entirely  discon- 
nected, so  that  it  comes  to  be  very  improbable  that  one  drew  its 
laws  from  the  other.  Although  migrations  of  words,  legends, 
beliefs,  charms,  have  been  shown  by  Theodor  Benfey  and  his 
school  to  range  over  much  wider  areas  than  might  be  supposed 
on  the  face  of  it,  still,  in  the  case  of  law,  in  so  far  as  it  has  to 
regulate  material  conditions,  the  limits  have  perhaps  to  be  drawn 
rather  narrowly.  In  any  case  we  shall  not  took  to  India  in  order 
to  explain  the  burning  of  widows  among  the  negroes  of  Africa; 
tbe  julUt  may  be  the  example  of  this  custom  which  happens 
to  be  nost  hndliar  to  us,  but  it  is  certainly  not  tbe  only  root  of 
it  on  tbe  tnt&ee  of  tbe  eaith. 


It  is  much  m«e  difficult  to  make  out  the  share  of  direct 
borrowing  in  the  case  of  peoples  who  might  a>nceivably  have  in- 
fluenced one  another.  A  bard  and  fast  rule  cannot  be  laid  down 
in  such  cases,  and  cverythug  depends  on  the  wd^iing  of  evidence 
and  sometimes  on  almost  Instinctive'  estimates.  The  use  (rf  a 
wager  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribunal  in  the  eariy  procedure  of  tbe 
Romans  and  Creeks,-  the  stxrametUum  and  the  xpurav^a,  with 
a  rimihr  growth  of  the  sum  laid  down  by  tbe  parties  in  pn^iortion 
to  tbe  interests  at  stake,  has  been  explained  by  ft  direct  borrow- 
ing by  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
Tabla  legislation  (Hofmann,  BeiMte  sw  CescikkU  des 
gritcMucMeH  und  rBmiseken  ReckU).  No  direct  proof  is  available 
for  this  hypothesis,  and  the  question  in  dispute  might  have 
lain  for  ever  betwoea  this  nplanatlon  and  that  based  on  the 
analogous  development  in  tbe  two  dosdy  related  branches 
of  law.  The  further  study  of  tbe  legal  antiquities  of  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race  leads  one  to  su[^x)se,  however,  that 
we  have  actually  to  do  with  the  latter  and  not  with  the  former 
eveotnaUty.  Why  should  the  popular  custom  irf  the  Viddnt  in 
Bohemia  (EiqKas,  "Das  Pbtidrecht  Id  altbUhmib^cn  Land- 
recht,"  Z.  far  R.-mimtutAaft,  xvii,  414  seq.),  regulating  the 
wager  of  litigation  In  the  case  of  two  parties  submitting  their 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  a  public  tribunal,  turn  out  to  be  so 
iimilartotheGreekandtheRcHnan  process?  And  the  TeutMic 
Wedde  itould  further  countenance  tbe  view  that  we  have  to 
do  in  this  case  irith  analogous  expediency  or,  possibly,  !Ommon 
origin,  not  loans.  But  while  dwelling  on  considerations  which 
may  cUq>rove  the  assumption  of  direct  loans,  we  most  not  omit  to 
nuattoa  dronmstances  that  may  render  sudi  an  assumption  the 
best  available  explanation  for  certain  pdnts  of  rimflarity.  We 
mean  especially  tbe  recurrence  of  ^ledal 'secondary  traits  not 
deduqble  from  the  nature  of  the  relations  compared.  Termino- 
logical parslleb  are  especiaPy  convincing  in  .such  cases.  An 
example  of  tnost  careful  linguistic  investigation  attended  by 
Important  results  Is  presented  by  W.  Tbomsen^  trefttment  of 
the  affinities  between  the  languages  and  cultures  of  the  peoples 
of  northern  and  eastern  Europe.  Taking  the  indications  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  Germanic  tribes  on  Finns  and  Lapps, 
we  find,  for  instance,  that  the  Finnish  race  has  stood  for  some 
1500  or  MOO  years  under  "  tbe  Influence  of  several  Germanic 
languages — partly  of  a  more  andent  form  of  Gothic  than  that 
represented  by  Ulfilas,  partly  of  a  northern  (Scandinavian) 
tongue  and  even  possibly  of  a  common  Gothic-northern  one." 
The  importance  of  these  linguistic  investigfttions  for  oar  subject 
becomes  apparent  when  we  find  that  •  s^ies  of  most  Important 
legal  and  political  terms  has  been  Imported  from  Teutonic  into 
Finnish.  For  example,  the  Finnish  Kuninpu,  "  king,"  comes 
from  a  Germanic  root  illustrated  byO.  Notse  lmmnt,0,  H.  Ger. 
dmnint,k,'%.eymnt,Ci^^lkiuiaiu,  Tbe Flnnfatasaffe," power," 
"  authority,"  ia  of  Germanic  origin,  as  shown  by  <X  N,  H&f, 
Goth,  totdan.  The  Finnish  ItWa,  a  compaa  secured  by  solemn 
promise.  Is  akin  with  O.  N.  fir/,  A.-S.  gbef,  0,  H.  Ger.  fisal, 
"hostage."  The  explanation  for  FinnUi  tmkra,  "interest," 
"usui7,"istobefoundinGothlc*ntr;^  OLN.alr,Gw.  Wi«Aer,&c. 
(W.  Thomsen,  Oite  dm  Einfitas  itr  germaiHsdiem  Spracken  auf 
dU  Pinmitch-iappuchai,  trans.  E.  Sievers,  1870,  p.  166  seq.; 
cf .  W.  Tfaomsen,  TMe  Xdatums  hOweeit  AncktU  Russia  and  Scan- 
ditumaatidtkeOrituicflktRustiaHSlaU,  p.  117  seq.;  Miklosich, 
"  Die  Fremdwfirtcr  in  den  slavischen  Sprachen,"  Denkschrijltn 
der  Witntr  Akadtmie,  Ph.  hist.  Klosse,  XV.). 

(c)  The  next  group  of  analogies  is  formed  by  coses  which 
may  be  reduced  to  common  origiit.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said  on  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  literature 
of  the  historical  school,  we  must  point  out  that  in  the  case  of 
kindred  peoples  this  form  of  derivation  has,  of  course,  to  be 
primarily  considered.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  ori^nal  stock  of  cultural  notions  of  a  race, 
and  when  analogies  in  the  framing  and  working  of  institutions 
and  legal  rules  are  supported  by  linguistic  affinities.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Aryan  languages  In  regard  to  terms  denoting 
fftmHy  organisation  and  relationship  can  in  no  way  be  d»- 
regfttded,  whatever  our  view  may  be  about  tbe  most  primitive 
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stages  of  developmcnt  in  this  retpccL  The  fact  that  the  cotmnon  | 
stock  of  Aryitn  languages  and  of  Aryan  legal  customs  p<»nls  to 
a  patriarchal  organization  of  the  family  may  be  regarded 
as  established,  and  it  is  certainly  u  imp(»Unt  fact  drawn 
from  a  very  ancient  stage  of  bumaD  Ustocy,  although  there 
are  indications  that  stilt  more  primitive  formations  may  be 
discovered. 

Inferences  in  the^  direction  ot  common  orig^  become  more 
doubtful  when  we  argue,  not  that  certain  facte  proceed  from 
t  common  stock  of  notions  embodied  in  the  early  culture  of  a 
race  before  it  was  broken  up  into  several  brandies,  but  that 
they  have  to  be  accounted  for  as  instances  of  a  similar  treatment 
of  problems  by  different  peoples  of  the  same  ethnic  family. 
Ttw  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  such  a  case  is  that,  metho<U- 
c^y,  the  customs  of  kindred  nations  have  the  first  claim  to 
comparison.  It  is  evident  that  in  dealing  with  blood  ieud, 
composition  for  homicide,  and  the  like,  among  the  Germans  or 
Slavs,  the  evidence  of  other  Aryan  tribes  has  to  be  prlinarily 
tiudicd.  But  it  is  by  no  means  useless  for  the  investigator  of  these 
[^ilems  to  inform  himself  about  the  aspect  of  such  customs 
in  the  life  of  nations  of  other  descent,  and  especially  of  savage 
tribes.  The  motives  underlying  legal  rules  in  this  respect  are 
to  a  large  extent  suggested  by  feelings  and  cndderationi  which 
are  not  in  any  way  peculiarly  Aryan,  and  may  be  fully  iUustiated 
from  other  sources,  as  has  been  done  eg.  in  Sttinmets'a  OrigiHt 
tf  Punishment. 

(d>  This  leads  to  the  conttderatlon  of  what  maybe  called  discon- 
nected analogies.  They  are  instructive  in  to  far  u  thq^  go  back, 
not  to  any  continuous  development,  but  to  the  fundamental, 
psychol(vifi>I  >nd  logical  unity  of  human  nature.  In  similar 
bircumstances  human  beings  are  likely  to  solve  the  same  problems 
in  the  same  my.  Take  a  rather  late  and  spedal  case.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  lawa  of  Ine,  a  king  who  Uved  in  the  7th  <xntury, 
it  is  enacted  that  no  landowner  should  be  allowed  to  claim  per- 
sonal labour  service  from  his  tenants  unless  he  provides  them 
not  merely  with  land,  but  with  thek  homesteads.  Now  an 
exactly  similar  rule  is  found  In  the  sutement  of  rural  by-laws 
to  be  enforced  on  great  domains  in  Africa,  which  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  imperial  fiscus— the  {.ex  Manciana  (cf.  Schulten, 
Lex  mancicna).  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  assuming 
a  direct  transference  of  the  rule  ftom  one  place  to  the  other: 
it  reflects  considerations  of  natural  equity  which  In  both  cases 
were  directed  against  ^mOar  cncroachinenti  of  powerful  land- 
owners on  a  dependent  .peasant  population.  In  both  Instances 
government  interfered  to  draw  the  line  between  the  payment 
of  rent  and  the  performance  of  labour,  and  fastened  on  the 
same  feature  to  fix  the  limit,  namdy,  on  the  difference  between 
peasants  living  in  their  own  homes  and  those  who  had  been 
settled  by  the  landowner  on  his  farms.  Of  such  analogies, 
the  study  Of  savage  life  presents  a  great  number,  e.g.  the  widely 
spread  practices  of  purification  by  ordeal  (H.  C  Lea,  SupentUim 
and  Pent), 

(e)  Orpuiidng  thought  always  seeks  to  substitute  order  for 
chaotic  variety.  Observations  as  to  disconnected  analogies  lead 
to  attempts  to  systematize  them  from  some  comprehensive  point 
of  view.  These  attempts  may  take  the  shape  of  a  theory 
of  coKseculive  stagfit  of  development.  Similar  facta  at^iear  over 
and  over  again  in  ethnological  and  antiquarian  evidence, 
because  all  peoples  and  tribes,  no  matter  what  their  race  and 
geographical  position,  go  through  the  same  series  of  social 
arrangements.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  which  directed 
tlie  researches  of  Maine,  McLennan,  Morgan,  Post,  Kohler, 
although  each  of  these  scholars  formulated  his  sequence  of 
stages  in  a  peculiar  way.  McLennan,  for  instance,  pute  the  idea 
referred  to  In  the  following  words: — 

"  In  ihort,  it  it  suggested  to  us,  that  the  history  of  human  society 
it  that  of  a  development  fotiowiog  very  slowly  one  gcwrat  law,  ana 
that  the  variety  of  forini  of  Ilfe^-of  domestic  and  civil  institution 
— is  aicribablc  mainly  to  the  unequal  development  tA  the  diHereot 
sections  of  mankind.  ,  .  .  The  first  thing  to  be  done  istoinform 
ourselves  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  least  developed  races.  To  begin 
with  them  is  to  begin  with  history  at  the  farthest-back  point  of 
lime  to  which,  eacept  by  argument  ud  iafereace.  wa  can  reach. 


Their  condition,  ai  it  mav  to^y  be  observed.  Is  truly  the  most 
ancient  condition  of  man  {Sliultes  in  Antiemt  History,  sad  Mriea. 
9.  15)- 

On  this  ba^s  we  might  draw  up  ubles  of  ciKisecutive  stages, 
of  which  the  simplest  may  be  taken  from  Post: — 

"Four  types  of  or^nization:  the  trilMl,  the  letritortal,  the 
seigturial,  and  the  wcial.  The  first  has  ai  its  basis  marriage  and 
relationship  by  blood;  the  second,  neighbouring  occupation  of  a 
district;  the  third,  [Wtroiiage  relations  between  lord  and  dependants  ; 
the  fourtti,  social  iniercourK  and  contractual  relations,  between 
individual  penooalitiea  "  (Post,  CnaUnti,  i.  14). 

This  may  be  supplemented  from  Friedrichs  in  regard  to 
initial  stages  of  family  organization.  He  reckons  four  stages  of 
this  kind:  promiscuity,  loose  rdations,  matriarchal  family, 
patriarchal  family,  modem,  bilateral  family  (Z.  /.  «gl.  JC. 
iriff«uciba/l).  This  mode  of  groiqring  dmilar  phnwmenm  as  a 
sequence  of  stages  leads  to  a  conception  of  universal  history  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  And  as  such  it  has  been  realized  and  advocated 
by  Kohler  (see  t.g.  bb  artide  In  Helmolt's  WaH^s  Hislary, 
Eng.  trans.  I.),  Prompted  by  this  conception  several  represen- 
tatives of  comparative  jurisprudence  have  found  no  diflictdly 
to  insert  such  a  peculiar  institution  as  group-mattiage  Into  the 
general  and  obligatory  course  of  legal  einluiion.  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  Kohler  hinndf  has  entered  a  diuinct 
protest  against  McLennan's  and  Post's  view  that  the  more 
rudimentary  a  people's  cidture  is,  the  more  arcluic  h  is, 
and  the  earlier  it  has  to  be  placed  in  the  natural  seqitence 
of  evolution.  This  would  create  difiiculiies  in  the  case  of  tribes 
of  exceedingly  low  culture,  like  the  Ceylon  Vedd.ihs,  who  live  in 
monogamous  and  patriarchal  groups.  According  to  Kohler's 
view,  neither  the  mere  fact  of  a  low  standard  of  culture,  nor  the 
fact  that  a  certain  legal  custom  precedes  another  in  some  cases 
in  pcdnt  of  time,  settles  the  natural  sequence  of  development. 
The  process  of  development  must  be  studied  in  cases  when  it  is 
sufEctently  clear,  gaps  in  other  cases  have  to  be  su[^icd 
accordingly,  and  the  working  together  of  distinct  institutions, 
:  especially  in  cases  when  there,  i&  no  ethnic  omnexion,  has  to 
be  especially  noticed.  These  are  counsels  of  perfection,  bat 
Kohler^  own  example  shows  sufliclently  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
follow  them  to  the  letter.  One  thing  is,  however,  cWHy 
indicated  by  these  and  similar  critidsms;  it  is,  at  the  least, 
premature  to  sketch  anything  like  a  course  of  universal  develop- 
ment for  Icgd  history.  We  have  grave  doubts  xriwther  the 
time  will  ever  come  for  laying  down  any  «ngle  course  oC  that 
kind.  The  attempts  made  hitherto  have  generally  ted  to  over- 
slating  the  value  <^  certain  parts  of  the  evidence  and  to  squeeziDg 
special  traits  into  a  supposed  general  course  of  evolution. 

(/)  Another  group  of  tUnkers  b  iberefbre  content  to  syvtcniB- 
tite  and  eqtlain  the  material  from  the  ptdnt  of  view,  not  of 
universal  history,  but  of  correspondence  to  economic  stages  and. 
types.  This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  leading  idea  In  Dargun's  oc 
Hildebrand's  investigations.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  light  or  wrong  of  particular  suggestions  made  by  these 
writers.  The  place  assigned  to  individualism  and  coUectlvisa 
may  be  adequate  or  not;  how  far  can  tw  settled  only  by  ^iccial 
inquiries.  But  the  general  trend  of  study  initiated  in  this  direc- 
tion is  certainly  a  promising  one,  if  only  one  consideratJoD  of 
method  is  well  kept  in  view.  Investigators  ou^t  to  be  veiy 
chary  of  laying  down  certain  combinations  as  the  neceasaij 
outcome  of  certain  economic  situations.  Such  comlxnaUoas  or 
consequences  certainly  exist;  pastoral  husbandry,  the  life  <rf 
scattered  hunting  groups,  the  conditions  of  agriculturists  under 
feudal  rule,  certainly  cont^n  elements  which  will  recur  in  divm 
ethnical  surroundings.  But  we  must  not  forgetafesturewlu^is 
constantly  l>efore  our  eyes  in  real  life:  namely,  that  different 
minds  and  characters  will  draw  different  and  perhapa  opposite 
condusions  in  exactly  similar  outward  conditimis.  Tlda  may 
happen  in  identical  or  similar  geographical  oivironnmit;  let  ts 
only  think  of  ancient  Greeks  and  Turks  on  the  B^kan  peninsula, 
or  of  ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Greeks  for  that  matter.  But 
even  the  same  hislorical  medium  leaves,  as  a  rule,  scope  for 
treatment  of  legal  problems  on  divers  lines.  Take  systems  of 
aaccoMoa,  ^  Tiuy  exercise  the  moat  potent  inflnenGc  on  the 
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■tnctore  and  life  of  lociety.  Undivided  auccenioi],  whether 
fa  the  form  o£  primogeniture  or  in  thst  of  juniof  right,  ucrifices 
equity  and  natural  affection  to  the  economic  efficiency  of  otates. 
Equal-partition  rules,  like  fOMlkitid  or  forage,  lead  in  an  exactly 
oppoaite  direction.  And  yet  both  aets  of  rulea  co-existed  among 
the  apictdturiata  of  feudal  En^and;  communilies  placed  in 
nearly  identical  Uitorical  poci  lions  followed  one  or  the  other 
of  these  rules.  The  sanM  may  be  said  of  typA  of  dwelling  and 
forms  of  settlement.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  to  start 
from  a  given  economic  condition  as  if  it  were  bound  to  regulate 
with  fatalistic  predaioii  all  the  inddeats  of  legal  custom  and 
•odal  InteroAuise.  We  have  to  start  froa  actual  facts 
com^^es  results  of  many  causes,  and  to  try  to  reduce  as  much  as 
we  can  of  this  material  to  the  sclion  of  economic  forces  in  a 
particular  stage  oc  type  of  devdoproent. 

(f)  Tba  psychological  divenitia  of  mankind  in  dealing 
irith  the  same  or  similar  proUeros  of  food  and  property,  of 
procreation  and  marriage,  of  common  defence  and  relationship, 
of  intercourse  and  contrast,  &c,  open  another  possibility  for 
the  grouping  of  facts  and  the  explanation  of  their  evolution. 
It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace  the  reasons  and  causes 
of  synthetic  combinations  in  the  history  of  society.  That  is,  we 
can  hardly  go  beyond  noting  that  certain  disconnected  features  of 
■odal  life  appear  together  and  react  on  each  other.  But  it  is 
easier  ud  more  promising  to  approach  the  mass  of  our  material 
from  the  Mofyfuo/  side,  taking  hold  of  certain  prindfdcs, 
or  rules,  or  iiutitutions,  and  tracing  them  to  their  natural 
consequences  either  through  a  direct  systcmatixation  of  re- 
corded facts  or,  when  these  fail,  through  logical  inferences. 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  work  in  the  historical 
study  of  law  has  been  effected  on  these  lines.  Mommsen's 
tbeoiy  of  Roman  magistracy,  Jhering's  theory  of  the  struggle 
for  r^t,  KoUer*a  view  of  the  evolution  of  contract,  &c.,  have 
been  evolved  by  such  a  process  of  legal  analysis;  and,  even  when 
audi  generalizations  have  to  be  cunailed  or  complicated  later 
on,  they  serve  their  turn  as  a  powerful  meuM  of  organising 
evidence  and  suggesting  reasonable  explanations.  The  attribute 
of  "  reasonableness  "  has  to  be  reckoned  with  largely  in  sudi 
cases.  Analytical  explanations  are  attractive  to  Students 
because  they  substitute  logical  clearness  for  irrational  accumula- 
tion of  traits  and  facts.  They  do  ao  to  a  large  extent  through 
appeals  to  the  logic  and  to  the  reason  common  to  us  and  to 
the  people  we  are  studying.  This  deductive  element  hsa  to 
be  closely  watched  and  tested  from  the  side  of  a  concrete  study 
of  the  evidence,  but  it  Seems  destined  to  play  a  very  prominent 
part  In  the  comparative  history  of  law,  because  l^al  analysis 
and  construction  have  at  all  times  striven  to  embody  logic 
nnd  equity  in  the  domain  of  actual  interests  and  forces.  And, 
■s  we  have  seen  in  our  survey  of  the  literature  of  tbesnbject, 
recent  comparaUve  studies  tend  to  make  the  share  of  Juridical 
analysis  in  given  relative  surroundings  larger  and  larger.  What 
is  so  difficidt  of  attainment  to  single  workeis— a  harmonious 
appreciation  of  the  combined  Influences  of  common  origin,  re- 
ception of  foreign  custom,  recurring  psychologicBl  combinations, 
the  driving  forces  of  economic  culture  and  of  the  dialectical 
process  of  legal  thought,  will  be  achieved,  it  may  be  hoped,  by 
the  enthusiastic  and  brotherly  exertions  of  all  the  worken  in 
the  field. 

D18LIOCBAPHT. — Of  the  principal  work*  of  reference  rosy  be 
mentioned :  Zeitstkrifl  filr  vtrtftitkinde  ReckliKitttnukafl,  cditra  by 
Bemhdft,  CohnandKohlrr  (187S-  );  Ncuvelte  rnui  kiilorigiu  de 
droit  franfaU  et  ilranter,  edited  by  Dareste,Etmein,  Appert,  Fournier, 
Tardiff  and  Prou  (1877-  );  A.  I^ctet,  Ltt  Orinpui  indo-turo- 
pUuntt  (i.  i859<ii- 1863);  Fu*teldeCau1aDge«,i.aCiWoii(igM (1800}; 
W.  E.  Hearn,  Tlie  Aryan  Houitkald  (1879);  R.  v.  Jhering,  Vor- 
geKkukU dtr  IndeeurofidtT  ltSgi};B.V/.Leiit,CraekoiUtliitkelieckli- 
meuh  icku  ( 1 S84 ) ,  .4  It-artieket  Jui  Ctnlimm  8S9)  .<4  tl-atisckts  Jut  Civile 
7tit9^l896);  Hruia,  GexkitkUdti  piiekuektH  und  rBmiukeH  Fami- 
liemttcku*  (1893):  O.  Scbrader,  VrgntkifkU  and  Spradutt^ickunt 
(iSgp),  Raitkxiluit  det  iai^iermamucken  AUerlumikuMdt  (1901); 
B.  Defbrftck,  DIa  indtyrtrma nisehen  VerwumilsckaJUnamen  {1889}, 
Das  UuUerrttkl  bet  den  Jmdoterwtaaen ;  Sir  H.  5.  Maine,  Ancient  Law, 
with  soles  bf  Sir  F.  Pollock  (1906),  Villatt  Commumitiet  (1871), 
EcttjHitltry  »f  JtutUmUwns  (tSTS).  £Wy  ZowMd  CwImi  {tSaj}: 
H.  H  d'Arboia  de  JubainviUe,  £tefai  it  dnU  teliiqiit  (1893),  La 


FamOU  eaUiqu*  (1905):  J.  J.  B.ich.ifffi,  Pai  MulUrrrrht  (1861), 
AntiqHarinht  Bntfl  (I8S0);  J.  ¥.  Mi  Lcnn.in,  .<i!:<i!:ci  in  Anrifnl 
Hutiry  (1876),  Falriarckai  Theory  (rSHsi,  Siudui  in  Ancient  !ht,inry 

find  *erici,  1806):  CiraudTeulon,  Oni^mri  lU-  hi  f.:milU  rl  <!u  niunuj:? 
1884):  L.  H.  Morgan,  "  Systems  ul  (J-ni^itiKiiiiuiy  "  in  tliu  imWIiJ- 
tionsol  the  Smithsonian  Inttitulioii.  vul.  xvii.  (i^^i-i-;)  -.Antifiii  Socitly 
(1877)!  E.  B,  Tylor,  Primilive  Cullure  (iK;r);  Lcrd  Avobury  (Sir  J. 
Lubbock),  OripN  of  Cwiiiaation  (iH7o>:  J.  Lipricn,  Kidturfesckichte 
dtr  Metuekkeit  (1887);  W.  Robcnson  Sm'ah,  hinshp  andifarriafe 
iMAnbia(tM^iF.BmlMt,Slaal uad Rfchlderr6muchen  Kdmgiieit 
im  Verkaamttim  fenfOMdUm  lUchlen  (1882);  A.  H.  Post,  Auhaben 
timr  ailtttHeinem  ReMiwUstM^ckafl  (1891),  Die  An/ange  des  Slaais- 
Um4  tUtUsMens  Ui7i),  BauiUine  HritraUtp»ein«nIitMitiatUfkU 
a^f  sw|Mdbmtf.4AiMfo/>KAfr  £om  <  1 88 1 ) ,  £>i^ 
Ar  MMoUgisckm  Jvrupnident  (188C),  Crundlaeen  iei  Ileekti  md 
GmndtUte  uiner  Entj/itkelanei^esikickle  (iSS;),  Sludifn  tur  Emt- 
mcketuTttstetchickte  des  FamiiitHrtckU  (1889),  Afrikaiiiick4  J^ra- 
pTudent  UHSj),  Crundriss  der  eiknolatiickeM  Jurisprudent  (1894); 
Wilkcn.  Das  Malrutrchat  im  aUe»ArtAt*ii  (188^;  M.M.  Kovaleviky, 
Coutumt  conUmporaine  et  Id  andeniu  (1693),  Ciitt*  und  Ctiackidteit 
im  Kaukasus  (ibQo),  TabUau  dm  diaeioPp^itnl  de  la  JamHU  et  dt  la 

SaprifU  (1889);  Dar^un,  "  MutterrecRt  und  Raubehe,"  in  Otlo 
icrkc's  Unlersuchuneen  cur  dtutiehen  SlaaU-  und  RtcUsfesekitkIt 
(iSBj):  R.  HMcbnnd,  Das  Problem  einer  oliKmeineu  EniwululuHti- 
pschkhle  des  Retkts  und  der  SitU  {ittu),  lUckf  tout  SiUe  avj  den 
verschiedtnen  v/irtsckaJlliikeM  Kmttuntigtit  (1896);  E.  GroMC,  Die 
Fotmen  dtr  FamiSie  und  der  Wtrtsdutfi  (1896);  E.  A.  Wcclcrmanrk, 
Hifl'^y  vf  !f„man  Marriage  (1S94),  TkeOriiiii  and  Development  of  Ike 
U    :/  / '      (i'>o6):  C.  N.  Surcke,  Di*  primUnt  Familie  (1888); 

G.  I  I  rill  .  /  >  1  TramformalioHS  du  droit  (and  ed..  1894);  Steinmetz, 
Elh<i-i!oi;::i:h'-  Sliidien  tur  etslen  Entwitketunt  der  Sirafe  (1894)1 
J.  KohliT,  Das  FcchI  ats  KullUTersckeinunf.  Einltitttnz  in  aie  vtr- 
tkiikfndc  Reckls-j:issenschafl  (1883),  Shakespeare  vor  dem  Forum  der 
Jurisprudent  (1884),  "  Daa  chioetitche  Siratrccbt,"  £et(rax nr  Uni- 
wr  ial^eithickle  det  SirafrechU  (t886),  JtecklnerMchend*  Studien  fiber 
isl.nniiiiches  RechI,  Recht  der  Berbem,  thineiittSes  Redd  und RerU  auj 
Ceylon  (1889).  AUindisckes  ProieitreeU  (I693),  Zur  UrituhicUe  dtr 
Eke  (1897),  KulturTeekte  des  AlU*  Amerikai.  das  Reekt  dtr  AUtken 
(1899),  Das  Neterreehl  (iSos);  Kohler  and  Peisker,  Atu  dem  bahytou- 
tsehen  RethisleSin  (1S90),  HammnrM's  G*sel%  <i904)i  A.  Lang.  Tk» 
Seerelofthe  Totem  (1905);  P.J.  H.Grierson,  TheSiUiU  rraA(i903): 

kG.  Ptaztt.LtetMres  on  the  Early  History  ^  the  KiAtskip  (1903); 
.  Daresto,  Eludes  d'hisloire  de  iroU  (iSSq),  NowMesttudeid'ktsloire 
de  droit  (189')):  Lambert,  La  FoncHom  du  droit  eivil  compart  (>903); 
Frill  liominci,  .S/miiiiche  Atttrlkumskund*  (Eng.  trans.,  Tkt 
Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  as  illustrated  by  the  Monuments,  1897J; 

H.  C.  Lea.  Superstition  and  Porte  (1666};  A.  Hellwig,  Das  AsytrecU 
dtr  Satmtlkit  (Berlino-  jialttisciie  Beitrilge,  1893);  F.  Seebohm, 
TrQiaCH^inAn^9-Sa3mLam{i9n).  (P-Vi.) 

JURJAnI,  the  name  of  two  Arabic  scholars. 

I.  AbO  Bau  'AaiH;-L.QXBnt  ibh  'ABmnt-RA^iiJlN  vi^ 
JukjXnI  (d.  1078,)  Arabian  grammarian,  belonged  to  the 
Persian  school  and  wrote  a  famous  grammar,  the  KiUb  ul- 
'AwOmit  ui-MVa  or  Kitib  Mi'at  'Anil,  which  was  edited  by 
Erpenius  (Leiden,  1617),  by  Baillie  (Calcutta,  1S03),  and  by 
A.  Lockett  (Calcutta,  1814).  Ten  Arabic  commentaries  on  this 
work  exist  in  MS.,  also  two  Turkish.  It  has  been  versified  five 
times  and  translated  into  Persian.  Another  of  his  grammatical 
works  on  which  several  commentaries  have  been  written  is  the 
Kiiab  Jumaljin-Nakw, 

For  other  works  sec  C.  Brackdmann's  Cud.  der  ^raMtdwn 
Lilleratur  (1898),  i.  3S8. 

a.  'All  DM  Ma^ouued  ui^JUBjXNf  (1339-1414),  Arabian 
encyclopaedic  writer,  was  bom  near  Astaribid  and  became 
professor  in  Sbtrb.  When  this  dty  was  plundered  by  Tlmflr 
(1387)  he  removed  to  Samarkand,  bat  retunied  to  Shiria  in  1405, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death.  Of  his  thirty-one  extant 
works,  many  being  commentaries  on  other  works,  one  of  the  best 
known  is  the  raVi/df(Z)^iiifio(u),  which  was  edited  by  G.  Flflget 
(Leipzig,  1845),  published  also  in  Constantinople  (1837),  Cairo 
(1866,  ftc),  and  St  Petersburg  (1897).  (G.  W.  T.) 

JURT,  in  Engh'sh  law,.a  body  of  laymen  summoned  and 
sworn  {jurats)  to  ascertain,  under  the  guidance  of  a  judge,  the 
truth  as  to  questions  of  faa  raised  in  legal  proceedings  whether 
civil  or  criminal.  The  development  of  the  system  of  trial  by 
jury  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
English  jurisprudence;  it  has  even  bcoi  said  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  English  constitution  is  "  to  get  twdve  good  men  into 
a  box."*   In  modem  times  the  Engliah  system  of  trial  by  jury 

*  I  J.  the  jury-bat,  or  coclond  space  in  which  the  jurors  alt  in 
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has  been  adopted  In  nuny  eounttlei  In  vUch  Juy  trial  wu  not 
native  or  bad  been  itrangled  or  imperfectly  developed  under 

local  conditions. 

The  origin  of  the  system  in  En^nd  has  been  much  investi- 
gated by  lawyers  and  historians.  The  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions is  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  germ  of  jury  trial 
b  to  be  found  in  the  Frankish  inquest  {recotnitio  or  ituptisiti^ 
tnuispltnted  into  England  fay  the  Norman  kings.  The  essence 
of  thb  inquest  was  the  summoning  of  a  body  of  neighbours  by  a 
publk  officer  to  give  answer  upon  oath  {raogiwcere  vetUatem) 
on  some  question  of  fact  or  law  (Jtu),  or  mixed  fact  and  law. 
At  the  outset  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  usually  to  obtain 
information  for  the  king,  e-g.  to  ascertain  facts  needed  for 
assessing  taxation.  Indeed  Domesday  Book  appeals  to  be  made 
up  by  recording  the  answers  of  inquests. 

Tbe  origin  of  juries  is  very  fully  discussed  in  W.  ForsjKb's 
Hji/Dry^rrra^fty/Kry  (1851}, and  the  various  theories  advanced 
are  more  concisely  stated  in  W.  Stubbs's  ConttUutiotud  History 
(vol.  L)  and  in  E.  A.  Freeman's  Norman  ConqueH  (vol.  v.). 
Until  the  modem  examination  of  historical  documents  proved 
the  contrary,  the  jury  system,  like  all  other  institutions,  was 
popularly  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  single  legislator,  and  in 
England  it  has  been  usually  assigned  to  Alfred  the  Great.  This 
supposition  is  without  historical  foundation,  nor  is  it  correct  to 
regard  the  jury  as  "  copied  from  this  or  that  kindred  institution 
to  be  found  in  this  or  that  German  of  Scandinavian  land,"  or 
brought  over  ready  made  by  Hengist  or  by  William.*  "  Many 
writers  of  authority,"  says  Stubbs,  "  have  maintained  that  the 
entire  jury  system  is  indigciwus  in  England,  some  deriving  it 
from  Celtic  tradition  based  on  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  and 
adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  from  the  people 
they  had  conquered.  Others  have  regarded  it  as  a  product  of 
that  legal  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  which  Alfred  b  the 
mythical  impersonation,  or  as  derived  by  that  nation  from  the 
customs  of  primitive  Germany  or  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  Danes.  Nor  even  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  system 
of  'recognition'  was  introduced  from  Normandy  have  legal 
writers  agreed  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  Normans  them- 
selves derived  it.  One  scholar  maintains  that  it  was  brought 
by  the  Norsemen  from  Scandinavia;  another  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  processes  of  the  canon  law;  another  that  it  was  developed 
on  Gallic  soil  from  Roman  principles;  another  that  it  came 
from  Asia  through  the  crusades,"  or  was  borrowed  by  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  from  their  Slavonic  neighbour  in  northern 
Europe.  The  true  answer  b  that  forms  of  trial  resembling  the 
jury  system  in  various  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  primitive 
institutions  of  all  nations.  That  which  comes  nearest  in  time 
and  character  to  trial  by  jury  u  the  system  of  recognition  by 
sworn  inquest,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans. 
"  That  inquest,"  says  Stubbs,  "  is  directly  derived  from  the 
Frank  capitularies,  into  which  it  may  have  been  adopted  from 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Theodosian  code,  and  thus  own  some 
dbtant  relationship  with  the  Roman  jurisprudence."  However 
that  may  be,  the  system  of  "  recognition  "  consbted  in  questions 
of  fact,  relating  to  fiscal  or  judicial  business,  being  submitted 
by  tbe  officers  of  the  crown  to  sworn  witnesses  in  the  local 
courts.  Freeman  points  out  that  the  Norman  rulers  of  England 
were  obliged,  more  than  native  ruins  would  have  been,  to  rely 
on  thb  system  (or  accurate  information.  They  needed  to  have 
a  clear  and  truttiful  account  of  duputed  points  set  before  them, 
and  anch  an  account  was  sought  for  in  the  oaths  of  the  recog- 
nitors.* The  Norman  conquest)  therefore,  fostered  the  growth 
of  those  native  germs  common  to  England  with  other  countries 
out  of  which  the  institution  of  juries  grew.  Recognition,  as 
introduced  by  the  Normans,  is  only,  in  this  point  of  view, 
MWther  form  of  the  same  principle  which  shows  itself  in  the 
compurgators,  in  the/rs<A-WA  (fraok-pledge),  In  every  detail  of 
the  actioir  of  the  popular  courts  before  tbe  conquest.  Admitting 

■  Freeman,  Sorma*  Caiigiuil,  v,  431. 

*  This  fact  would  account  for  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
tystem  on  Engliih  gMunJ,  aa  contrasted  with  its  decay  and  eatlncdon 
in  Fraooea 


with  Stubbs  that  the  Norman  recognition  was  the  iifstrumeat 
which  the  lawyers  in  England  ultimatdy  shifted  into  trial  by- 
jury,  Freeman  maintains  none  the  less  that  the  latter  is  dis- 
tinctively English.  Forsyth  comes  to  substantially  tbe  same 
conclusion.  Noting  the  jury  germs  of  the  An^o-Soxon  period, 
be  shows  liow  out  of  those  elementa,  which  continued  in  faU 
force  under  the  Anglo-Normans,  was  produced  at  last  tbe 
institution  of  the  jury.  "  As  yet  it  was  only  implied  in  the 
requirement  that  dbputcd  questions  should  be  determined  by 
the  voice  of  sworn  witnesses  taken  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
deposing  to  the  truth  of  what  they  had  seen  or  heard."  The 
conclusions  of  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  F.W.  Maitland,  expressed  in 
their  History  ^  EngUsk  Law,  and  based  on  a  closer  study,  ane  to 
the  same  eSect. 

Thb  inquest  then  was  a  royal  institution  and  not  a  survival 
from  Anglo-Saxon  law  or  popular  custom,  under  which  oom- 
purgation  and  tbe  ordeal  were  the  accepted  mode*  of  tiyinc 

issues  of  fact. 

The  inquest  by  recognition,  formerly  an  inquest  of  o&ce,  s>.  to 
ascertain  facts  in  the  interests  of  the  crown  or  the  exchequer, 
was  gradually  allowed  between  Subjects  as  a  mode  of  settling 
disputes  of  fact.  Thu  extension  began  with  the  assise  of  novd 
disseiun,  whereby  the  king  protected  by  royal  writ  and  inquest 
of  neighbours  every  seisin  of  a  freehold.  Thb  was  fcdlowni  by 
the  grand  assize,  applicable  to  questions  affecting  freeh<dd  or 
status.  A  defendant  in  such  an  action  was  enaUed  by  an 
enactment  of  Henry  II.  to  decline  trial  by  combat  and  choose 
trial  by  assise,  which  was  conducted  aa  follows.  The  sheriff 
summoned  four  knights  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  being  swam 
chose  the  twelve  lawful  knighta  most  cognisant  of  tbe  facts,  to 
determine  on  their  oaths  which  hod  tlie  better  ri^t  to  tbe  land. 
If  they  all  knew  the  facts  and  were  agreed  as  to  their  verdict, 
well  and  good;  if  some  or  all  were  ignorant,  the  fact  was  certified 
in  court,  and  new  knights  were  named,  until  twelve  were  found 
to  be  agreed.  The  same  course  was  followed  when  the  twdve 
were  not  unanimous.  New  knights  were  added  until  the  twelve 
were  agreed.  Thb  was  called  affordng  the  assiie.  At  this 
time  the  knowledge  on  which  the  jurors  acted  was  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  acquired  independently  of  the  trial.-  "  So, 
entirely,"  says  Forsyth,  "  did  they  proceed  upon  their  own' 
previously  formed  view  of  the  facts  in  dbpute  that  tl^  aeem 
to  have  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  pay  no  attentioa  to 
evidence  offered  in  court,  however  clearly  it  might  dbprove  tbe 
case  which  they  were  prepared  to  support."  The  use  of  rccogni- 
tion  b  prescribed  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1166)  fior 
cases  of  dbpute  as  to  lay  or  clerical  tenure.  See  Forsyth,  P.-131 ; 
Stubbs,].  61;. 

Thii  procedure  by  the  assize  was  confined  to  real  actions,  aikd 
while  it  preceded,  it  b  not  identical  with  the  modem  jury  trial 
in  civil  coses,  which  was  gradually  introduced  by  consent  of  tbe 
parties  and  on  pressure  from  the  judges.  Jury  trial  proper 
differs  from  tbe  grand  and  petty  assizes  in  that  tbe  asailcs  Wen 
summoned  at  the  same  time  as  the  defendant  to  answer  a 
question  formulated  in  the  writ;  whereas  in  the  ordinary  jury 
trial  no  order  for  a  jury  could  be  made  till  the  parties  by  tbeir 
pleadings  had  come  to  an  issue  of  fact  and  had  put  tbemariva 
on  the  country,  ponienmt  se  super  falriam  (PaOatk  and  Mait- 
land, i.  119-128;  ii.  601, 615, 6it). 

The  Grand  Jury. — In  Anglo-Saxon  times  there  was  an.  instita- 
tion  analogous  to  the  grand  jury  in  criminal  cases,  vix.  tbe  twelve 
senior  th^ns,  who,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  .Ctbelrcd  II., 
were  awom  hi  the  county  court  that  they  would  acruae  no 
innocent  man  and  acquit  no  guilty  one.  The  twelve  tbe^ns 
were  a  jury  of  presentment  or  accusation,  lilte  tbe  grand  jury  of 
later  times,  and  the  absolute  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  acmscd 
by  them  had  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  rrnrrrrttngi  lijf 
compurgation  or  ordeal.  Whether  thb  b  the  actual  origin  of 
the  grand  jury  or  not,  the  asuses  of  Clarendon  (si66}  and 
Northampton  (1176)  establish  the  criminal  jury  on  a  definite 
baste. 

In  the  hwa  of  Edward  tbe  Confenorand  the'enilicr  Angfo. 
Saxon  kings  arc  found  many  traces  of  apubBc  duly  to  brio^ 
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ttandoM  to  initio^  hf  hue  tad  07,  or  by  tctloii  otihefritk- 
*»i,towiuUp,  titling  or  huDdred.  By  the  miae  ^  CbroMlon 
it  b  directed  tlut  inquiry  be  nude  in  each  county  ud  la  each 
hundred  by  twelve  lawful  {Ugqlioret)  men  of  the  hundred,  and 
four  lawful  men  from  each  of  the  four  vilk  nearett  to  the 
sceae  «f  tbe  iDcfed  oime,  on  oath  to  tcU  the  truth  if  in  the 
Inmdred  or  iriU  there  is  any  man  acoued  {rdtatma  aid  fiMiaaus) 
u  a  robber  or  nnrderer  or  thief,  or  receiver  of  luch.  The  assize 
of  Noithuuptoa  added  forgery  of  coin  or  chartets  (Jaitonoria) 
and  aaoD.  The  inquiry  b  to  be  held  by  the  JusUces  in  eyre, 
and  \if  the  abniSa  In  dtdr  county  couita.  On  a  finding  on  the 
oath  aloFoaid,  tbe  acnised  was  to  be  taken  and  to  go  to  tKe 
ordeaL  By  the  articles  of  visitation  of  11941  four  knighu  are 
to  be  chosen  from  the  county  wlio  by  thtir  oath  shall  choose 
two  lawful  knights  of  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  or,  if  knighls 
be  wanting,  free  and  legal  men,  so  that  the  twelve  may  answer 
for  all  matters  wlthia  tbe  htmdrcd,  including,  says  Stubbs,  "  all 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  the  trial  of  malefactors  and  their  receivers, 
as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  dvil  business."  The  process  thus 
described  is  now  regarded  as  an  employment  of  the  Frankish 
iaqoest  for  the  collection  of  fam»  piMica.  It  was  alternative  to 
tbe  rights  tA  a  private  acotier  by  appeal,  and  the  inquest  were 
not  exaaly  either  accusers  or  witnesses,  but  gave  voice  to  public 
repute  as  to  the  criminality  of  the  persons  whom  they  presented. 
From  this  form  of  Inquest  has  developed  the  grand  jury  of  pre- 
sentment or  accusation,  and  the  coroner's  inquest,  which  works 
partly  as  a  grand  Jury  as  to  homicide  cases,  and  partly  as  an 
inquest  of  office  as  to  treasure  trove,  ftc. 

Hie  number  of  the  grand  Jury  is  fixed  by  usage  at  not  less  than 
twdvc  nor  more  than  twenty-three  Jarors.  Unanimity  is  not 
veqnired,  but  twdva  most  coocnr  in  the  presenttncnt  or  indict- 
ment.* TUs  Jury  retains  to  mudi  of  Its  andeat  character  that 
it  may  present  of  its  own  knowledge  or  information,  and  is  not 
tied  down  by  rules  of  evidence.  After  a  general  charge  by  the 
judge  as  to  the  bOli  of  Indictment  on  the  file  of  the  court,  the 
grand  Jury  considers  the  biQs  In  private  and  hears  upon  oath  in 
tbe  grand  Jury  chamberiomeordi  tbe  witnesses  called  in  support 
of  ao  indictment  whose  names  are  endorsed  upon  the  biU.  It 
does  not  as  a  rule  hear  counsel  or  solicitors  for  tbe  prosecution, 
WHr  does  it  aee  OT  bear  the  accused  or  his  witnesses,  and  it  is  not 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  defence,  its  functions  being  to 
ascertain  whether  there  b  a  prima  fade  case  against  the  accused 
justifying  his  trial.  If  it  thinks  that  there  b  such  a  case,  the 
indictment  b  returned  into  court  as  a  true  biU;  if  it  thinks  that 
there  b  not,  the  bill  b  igSMed  and  returned  Into  court  torn  up  or 
maAed  "  no  bill,"  or  "  sfMraanu."  Inasmuch  aa  no  man  can 
be  put  OB  trial  for  tteason  oc  fdony,  and  few  ate  tried  for  nls- 
dcmcaDour,  without  tbe  interventtoD  of  the  grand  jury,  the  latter 
has  a  kind  <tf  veto  with  nxgtct  to  criminal  prosecutions.  Tbe 
grand  jurors  are  described  in  the  indictment  as  "  the  Jurors  for 
our  lord  the  king.*'  As  nch  prosecutions  in  respect  of  Indictable 
offences  are  now  In  almost  aU  cases  begun  by  a  full  preliminary 
inqniry  before  justices,  and  inasmuch  as  cases  rarely  come  before 
a  grand  jury  nntS  after  committal  of  the  accused  for  trial,  the 
present  ntiHty  of  the  grand  Jury  depends  very  much  on  the 
of  the  justices'  coutti.  As  a  review  is.  the  discretion 
«f  stipendiary  ma^strates  In  committing  cases  for  trial,  the 
idtcrventioo  of  the  grand  Jury  b  in  most  cases  superfluous;  and 
even  when  the  committing  justices  are  not  lawyers,  it  b  now  a 
common  opinion  that  tlieir  views  as  to  the  existence  of  a  case 
to  be  Kibmitted  to  a  Jury  for  trial  should  not  be  over-ridden  by 
a  lay  tribunal  sitting  in  private,  and  in  this  opinion  many  grand 
jurors  concur.  But  tbe  abolition  of  the  grand  Jury  would  involve 
great  changes  Id  criminal  procedure  for  which  padbment  seems 
to  have  no  appetite.  Forsyth  thinks  that  the  grand  jury  will 
often  baBe  "the  attempts  of  malevolence"  by  ignoring  a 
maUdons  and  anfonndcd  prosecution;  but  it  may  also  defeat 
the  cads  (rf  justice  by  shielding  a  criminal  with  whom  It  has 

>  Blackstane  puts  the  prlndde  as  being  that  no  man  shall  be 
caavicMd  eacttit  by  the  nnanimoot  voice  of  tweoty-four  of  his 
aqnala  or  nslghbomi  twslvs  on  the  gnad,  and  twdvo  on  the  petty 


strong  political  or  sodal  sympatUea.  Tbe  qualification  of  the 
grand  jurymen  b  that  they  should  be  freeholders  of  the  county — 
to  what  amount  ^>pean  to  be  uncertain — and  they  are  sum- 
molted  by  tbe  sheiiS,  or  failing  him  by  the  coroner. 

Tbe  cofontr't  jttry  must  by  sutute  (1SS7)  consist  of  not  more 
than  twenty4hiee  nor  less  than  twdve  Jurors.  It  b  summoned 
by  the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  tMptr  iukm  corporis  in  cases 
of  sudden  or  violent  death,  and  of  death  in  prisons  or  lunatic 
asylums,  and  to  deal  with  treasure  trove.  The  qualification  of 
the  osaocr's  juroit  does  not  depend  on  the  Juries  AcU  1825  and 
187^  and  la  practico  th^  an  dmwo  from  hoosdidden  in  the 
immediate  vkinlty  of  the  place  where  the  Inquest  b  held. 
Unanimity  b  not  required  of  a  coroner's  Jury;  but  twelve  must 
concur  in  the  verdict.  If  it  charges  anyone  with  murder  or 
manslau^iter,  it  b  dtdy  recorded  snd  transmitted  to  a  court  of 
assize,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  an  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury,  i.e.  it  b  accusatory  only  and  b  not  concluMve,  ud  b 
traversable,  and  tbe  issue  of  guilt  or  innocence  b  tried  by  a 
petty  jury. 

Tkt  PeOy  Jury. —  Hie  ordeal  by  water  or  fire  wis  used  as  the 
final  teM  of  gdlt  or  Innocence  vntil  Its  abolition  by  deoee  of  the 
Lateran  council  (isig).  On  Its  abolitim  It  became  necessary 
to  devise  a  new  mode  of  determining  guilt  as  distinguished  from 
HI  fame  ss  charged  by  tbe  grand  Jury.  So  early  as  lui  accused 
persons  had  begun  to  put  themselves  on  the  country,  or  to  pay 
to  have  a  verdict  for  "  good  or  ill  **;  and  the  trial  seems  to  have 
been  by  calling  for  the  opinions  of  the  twdve  men  and  the  four 
townships,  who  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  second  body  of 
witnesses  who  could  traverse  the  opinion  of  the  hundred  jury. 
(See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  iL  646.)  Tbe  reference  to  judidum 
foHum  In  Magna  Carta  b  usually  t&ken  to  refer  to  tbe  Jury,  but 
It  b  dear  that  what  b  now  known  as  Uie  petty  Jury  was  not 
then  developed  In  its  present  form.  "The  hbtory  of  that 
institution  is  still  in  manuscript,"  says  Maitland. 

It  boot  at  aQ  dear  that  at  the  outset  the  trial  by  the  country 
(in  pais;  w  potria)  was  before  another  and  different  jury.  The 
eariiest  Instances  look  aa  if  the  twelw  men  and  the  four  vilto 
were  the  ^di>Ya  and  had  to  agree.  But  by  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
the  accused  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  call  in  a  second  jury. 
A  person  accused  by  the  inquest  of  the  hundred  was  allowed  to 
have  the  truth  of  the  charge  tried  by  another  and  different 
jury.*  "There  b,"  says  Forsyth,  " no  possibility  of  assigning 
a  date  to  thb  alteration."  "  In  tl>e  time  of  Bracton  (middle  of 
the  ijtb  century)  the  usual  mode  of  determining  innocence  or 
guilt  was  by  combat  or  wieal.  But  In  most  cases  the  appellant 
had  the  option  o(  dther  fighting  with  hb  adversary  01  putting 
hinisdf  on  hb  country  for  trial  "—the  exceptions  being  murder 
by  secret  poisoning,  and  certain  drcumttances  presumed  by  the 
law  to  be  oondunve  of  guilt.*  But  the  separation  must  have 
been  oomfdete  by  135a,  bi  which  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  no 
indlctor  ^all  be  pat  in  Inquests  upon  ddivetance  of  the  indicteei 
of  felonies  or  treipas*  if  he  be  challenged  for  that  same  cause 
by  the  indictee." 

The  Jurors,  whatever  their  origin,  differed  from  the  Saxon 
doomsmen  and  the  Jurats  of  the  Channd  Islands  in  that  they 
adjudged  nothing;  and  from  compurgators  or  oath-helpcis  bt 

*  The  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  grand  ju^,  which 
presents  or  accuses  criminalt,  and  the  petty  jury,  which  trie*  them, 
has  suoestcd  the  theoty  that  tbe  lystem  of  compurgation  is  the 
origin  01  tbe  jury  system — the  fint  jury  repreeenting  the  compur- 
gators at  the  accnsCTt  the  second  the  compuivatora  oTthe  accused. 

*  Forsyth,  S06.  The  number  of  the  jury  (twelve}  is  responsible 
for  some  unfounded  theories  of  the  oriBin  of  the  system.  This  use 
of  twelve  u  not  confined  to  EosUnd,  nor  In  England  or  elsewhere  to 
judicial  institution*.  "  Its  general  prevatence,"  saysHallam  {UiddU 
At**,  ch.  viii.),  "  shows  that  10  searching  for  the  origin  of  trial  by 
jury  we  cannot  rely  for  a  moment  upon  any  analogy  which  the  mere 
number  affords."  In  a  Guida  lo  En^ish  Juriei  (16S2),  by  a  person 
of  quality  (attributed  to  Lord  Somers),  the  following  pawage 
occurs:  "  In  analogy  of  late  tbe  jury  ii  reduced  to  the  number  of 
tmlve,  like  as  the  prophets  were  twelve  to  foretell  the  truth ;  tbe 
apostles  twelve  to  preach  tbe  truth:  the  discoverers  twelve,  sent 
into  Canaan  to  aeek  and  repoR  the  truth:  and  the  stones  twelve 
th«t  the  heavenly  Hieiusalem  b  buih  on."  Lord  Coke  indulged 
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thKt  tbey  were  not  iritnesses  called  by  m.  Utigtat  to  support  hit 
caw  (Pollock  uid  Maitkud,  i.  ii8).  Oace  established,  the  jury 
of  trial  whether  of  actioiu  or  indictments  developed  on  the  ume 
fines.  But  at  the  outset  this  jury  differed  -in  one  material 
respect  from  tlie  modem  trial  jury.  The  ancient  trial  jury 
certify  to  the  truth  from  their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  however 
acquired.  In  other  words,  they  resemble  witnesses  or  collectors 
of  local  evidence  or  sosaip  rather  than  jurors.  The  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  wititesB  character  from  the  Jury  Is  connected 
by  Fonyth  with  the  ancknt  rules  of  law  as  to  proof  of  written 
lutruments,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  trial  ptr  ttctam.  When  a 
deed  it  attested  by  witnesses,  you  have  a  diHcrcnce  betweeit  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  who  deposes  to  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  the  fact  of  execution.  It 
has  been  contended  with  much  plausibiUty  that  in  such  cases 
the  attesting  witnesses  formed  part  of  the  Jiuy.  Forsyth  doubts 
that  conclusion,  although  he  admits  that,  as  the  jurors  themselves 
were  originally  mere  witnesses,  there  was  no  distinction  io 
principle  between  them  and  the  attesting  witnesses,  and  that 
the  attesting  witnesses  might  be  associated  with  the  jury  in  the 
discharge  of  the  function  of  giving  a  verdict.  However  that 
may  be,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  although  the  witnesses  are 
spoken  of  "  as  joined  to  the  assize,"  they  are  distinguished  from 
tbe  Jurors.  The  trial  per  ttctam  was  used  as  an  alternative  to 
the  assise  or  jury,  and  resembled  in  principle  the  system  of 
compurgation.  The  claimant  proved  his  case  by  vouching  a 
certain  number  of  witnesses  (M£tn),  who  had  seen  the  transaction 
in  question,  and  the  defendant  rebutted  the  presumption  thus 
created  1^  vouching  a  larger  number  of  witnesics  on  his  own 
side.  In  cases  in  which  this  was  allowed,  the  jury  did  not 
interpose  at  all,  but  in  course  of  time  the  practice  arose  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  mbt  telling  their  story  to  the  jury.  In  these 
two  instances  we  have  the  jury  as  judges  of  the  facts  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  witnesses  who  testify  to  the  facts;  and,  with 
the  increasing  use  of  juries  and  the  development  of  rules  of 
evidence,  this  was  gradually  established  as  the  true  principle 
of  the  system.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  the  judges 
declaring  thiat  tlie  jury  after  they  have  been  sworn  should  not  see 
or  take  with  tbem  any  other  evidence  than  that  which  has  been 
ottered  In  opai  court.  But  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
jurors  was  not  as  yet  regarded  as  outside  the  evidence  on  which 
they  might  found  a  verdict,  and  the  stress  laid  upon  the  selection 
of  jurymen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cause  of  the  action 
shows  that  this  element  was  counted  on,  and,  in  fact,  deemed 
essential  to  a  Just  consideration  of  the  case.  Other  examples 
of  the  same  theory  of  the  duties  of  the  jury  may  be  found  in  the 
language  used  by  legal  writers.  Thus  It  has  been  said  that  the 
jury  may  return  a  verdict  although  no  evidence  at  all  be  offered, 
and  again,  that  the  evidence  ^ven  in  court  is  not  binding  on 
the  jury,  because  they  are  assumed  from  their  local  connezioti 
to  be  suffidcntty  informed  of  the  facts  to  give  a  verdict  without 
or  In  opposition  to  the  oral  evidence.  A  recorder  of  London, 
Ump.  Edward  VI.,  says  that,  "  if  the  witnesses  at  a  trial  do  not 
agree  with  the  Jurors,  the  verdict  of  the  twelve  shall  be  taken 
awl  the  witnesses  shall  be  rejected."  Forsyth  suggests  as  a 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  theory  that  it  allowed  the  jury 
an  escape  from  the  tMatnt,  by  which  penalties  might  be  imposed 
on  them  for  delivering  a  false  verdict  in  a  dvil  case.  They 
could  suggest  that  the  verdict  was  according  to  the  fact,  though 
not  according  to  the  evidence. 

In  England  the  trial  jury  (also  called  petty  jury  or  traverse 
jury)  co,nsists  of  twelve  jurors,  except  in  the  county  court,  where 
the  ntunber  is  eight.  In  dvil  but  not  in  criminal  cases  the  trial 
may  by  consent  be  by  fewer  than  twdvc  jurors,  and  the  verdict 
may  hy  consent  be  that  of  the  majority.  The  rule  requiring 
1  unadmous  verdict  has  been  variously  explained.  Fonyth 
regards  the  rule  as  Intimately  connected  with  the  original 
diaracter  of  the  jury  as  a  body  of  witrtesses,  and  with  the 
conception  common  in  primitive  sodety  that  safety  is  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  rather  than  the  character  of 
their  testimony.  Hm  old  notion  seems  to  have  been  that  to 
justify  an  acoiiilfcm,  or  to  find  a  fact,  twdve  mom  men  most 


be  agreed.  The  affwdng  of  the  jury,  already  described,  marks 
an  intermediate  stage  in  the  development.  Where  the  juries 
were  not  unanimous  new  jurors  were  added  until  twelve  ««c 
found  to  be  of  the  same  opinloB.  From  the  unanimotn  twdve 
selected  out  of  a  large  number  to  the  unanimous  twelve  oonsti- 
t'uting  the  whole  jury  was  a  natural  step,  which,  however,  was 
not  taken  without  hesitation.  In  some  <dd  cases  the  verdict 
of  eleven  jurors  out  of  twdve  was  accepted,  but  it  was  decided 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the  verdict  must  be  the  unani- 
mous oiunlon  of  the  whole  jury.  Diversity  of  <^ilnk>n  was  taken 
to  imply  perversity  of  Judgtnent,  and  the  law  sanctioDcd  the 
application  of  the  harshest  methods  to  produce  unanimity. 
The  jurors  while  considering  their  verdict  were  not  allowed  a 
fire  nor  any  refreshment,  and  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  old  books 
that,  if  they  failed  to  agree,  they  could  be  put  in  a  cart  and 
drawn  after  the  justices  to  the  border  of  the  county,  and  then 
upset  into  a  ditdi.  These  rude  modes  of  enforcing  unanimity 
has  been  softened  In  later  practice,  but  in  oimlotl  esses  the 
rule  of  unanimity  Is  still  absolutdy  fixed. 

In  dvil  cases  and  in  trials  for  misdemeanour,  the  Jams  arc 
allowed  to  separate  during  adjournments  and  to  return  to  their 
homes;  in  trials  for  treason,  treason-felony  and  murder,  the 
jurors,  once  sworn,  must  not  separate  until  disdiarsed.  But 
by  an  act  of  1897  Jurors  on  trUIs  for  other  fdonics  may  be 
allowed  by  the  ootnt  to  separate  in  the  tune  my  as  m  tiiab 
for  misdemeanour. 

These  rules  do  not  xp^ly  to  a  jury  which  has  retired  to 
consider  Its  verdict  During  the  period  of  retirement  it  b  under 
the  keeping  of  an  officer  of  the  court. 

At  common  law  aliens  were  entitled  to  be  tried  by  ■  jury 
dt  matUtait  /tniuM— half  En^shmen,  half  foreigners,  not  neces- 
sarily compatriots  of  the  accused.  This  privilege  was  abolished 
by  the  Naturalization  Act  rSjo;  but  by  the  Juries  Ad  1870 
aliens  who  have  been  domiciled  in  En^and  or  Wales  for  ten 
years  or  upwards,  if  io  other  respects  duly  qualified,  nre  lisble 
to  jury  service  as  if  they  were  natural-bom  subjects  (s.  8). 

A  jury  of  matrons  is  occa^onally  summoned,  vis.  on  a  writ 
de  vaUre  inspiciendfi,  or  where  a  female  condonncd  to  death 
pleads  pregnancy  in  stay  of  execution. 

The  Jurors  are  selected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
borough  or  other  area  for  which  the  court  to  which  they  ate 
summoned  is  commissioned  to  act.  In  crimiiud  cases,  owing  to 
the  rules  as  to  venue  and  that  crime  is  to  be  tried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  Is  committed,  the  mode  of  sdectioo  involves 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  local  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  jurors.  Where  local  prejudice  has  been  aroused  for  or 
against  the  accused,  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  chance  of  a  fair 
trial,  the  proceedings  may  be  removed  to  artothcr  jurisdictioii, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  offences  in  which  by  legislation  the 
accused  may  be  tried  where  he  is  caught,  irre^iective  of  the 
place  where  he  is  alleged  to  have  broken  the  law.  As  rqards 
dvil  cases,  a  distinction  was  at  an  early  date  drawn  between 
local  actions  which  must  be  tried  in  the  district  ia  which  thtj 
cri^nated,  and  transitory  actions  which  could  be  tried  in  any 
county.  These  distinctions  are  now  of  m  importance,  as  the 
place  of  trial  of  a  civil  action  is  dedded  as  a  matter  oi  pncedore 
and  convenience,  and  regard  Is  not  necessarily  paid  to  the  fdace 
at  which  a  wrong  was  done  or  a  contract  broken. 

The  qualifications  for,  and  exemptions  from,  service  as  a  petty 
juror  arc  in  the  main  contained  in  the  Juries  Acts  1835  and  itjo, 
though  a  number  of  further  exemptions  are  added  by  scattend 
enactments.  The  ezemptioiu  indude  members  <A  the  I^isUiinc 
and  judges,  ministeis  of  various  denominations,  and  pradissf 
barriiters  and  solidtors,  registered  medical  practitioners  and 
dentists,  and  oflkers  and  stddiers  of  the  regular  army.  Persons 
over  sixty  are  exempt  but  not  disqualified.  Lists  of  the  jurors 
are  pr4>ared  by  the  overseers  in  rural  parishes  and  by  the  town 
derks  In  boroughs,  and  are  submitted  to  justices  for  reviuon. 
When  jurors  are  required  for  a  dvil  01  criminal  trial  they  are 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  or,  if  he  carmot  act,  by  the  onncr. 

Sptci^  and  Cgmnmt  /wms.— For  the  purpose  trf  trials  In 
the  niperior  courts  then  are  two  Usts  ^  Juton,  ipedal  sod 
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comnon.  Tbe  pnctlce  of  sdecting  special  Juron  to  try  impor- 
tant  dvil  cues  appcftn  to  have  sprung  up,  without  legisUUve 
cnactinent,  in  the  procedore  of  thie  courts.  Forsyth  says  that 
the  first  statutory  recognition  of  It  Is  so  late  as  3  Geo.  II.  c  15, 
and  that  in  the  <ddest  book  of  practice  in  existence  (Powell's 
AUawmeft  Academy,  1613)  there  is  no  allusion  to  two  classes  of 
jurymen.  The  acts,  however,  which  regulate  the  practice  allude 
to  it  as  well  established.  The  Juries  Act  1870  (33  tt  34  Vict, 
c-  77)  defines  the  class  of  persons  entitled  and  liable  to  serve  on 
special  juries  thus:  Every  man  whose  name  shall  be  on  the 
jurors'  book  for  any  onmty,  ftc,  and  who  shall  be  h^ally 
entitled  to  be  called  an  esquire,  or  shall  bt  a  person  ctf  hi^er 
degree,  or  a  banker  or  merchant,  or  who  shall  occupy  a  bouse  of 
a  certain  rateable  value  {e.g,  £100  in  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
£so  elsewhere),  or  a  farm  of  £300  or  other  premises  at  iCioo. 
A  special  juryman  lecdvei  a  fee  of  a  guinea  for  each  cause. 
Kther  party  may  obtain  an  order  for  a  q>ecial  jury,  but  must 
pay  the  additional  expenses  created  thereby  unlew  the  judge 
certifies  that  it  was  a  proper  case  to  be  so  tried.  For  the 
common  jury  any  man  is  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  who  has 
£10  by  the  year  in  land  n  tenements  of  freehold,  coj^hdd  or 
customary  tenure;  or  £ie  oa  lands  or  tenement  bdd  by  lease 
for  twenty-one  years  or  longer,  m  who  being  a  householder  is 
rated  at  £jo  in  the  counties  of  London  and  Middltsez,  or  £10 
in  any  other  county.  A  qxdal  Jury  cannot  be  ordered  in  cases 
of  treason  01  felony,  and  may  beordcced in  cases  of  misdemeanour 
only  when  the  tibl  is  in  the  king's  bend  division  of  the  High 
Court,  or  the  dvil  side  at  assize*. 

CMaOeHge. — It  has  always  been  permlsHble  for  the  parties  to 
challenge  the  jurors  summoned  to  consider  indictments  or  to 
try  cases.  Both  in  dvil  and  criminal  cases  a  cliallenge  "for 
cause  "  is  allowed,  in  criminal  cases  a  peremptory  challenge  is 
also  allowed.  Challenge  "for  cause"  may  be  dther  to  the 
array,  i.t.  to  the  wholenumberof  jurors  returned,  or  to  the  PcUt, 
i.  t.  to  the  jurors  individually.  A  challenge  to  the  array  is  dther 
a  firineifal  challenge  (on  the  ground  that  the  sheriS  is  a  party 
to  the  cause,  or  related  to  one  of  the  parties),  or  a  challenge  tot 
fawir  (on  the  ground  of  drcurostances  implying  "  at  least  a 
probability  of  bias  or  favour  in  the  sheriff  ").  A  challenge  to 
the  palls  is  an  exception  to  one  or  more  jurymen  on  dther  of 
the  foUowiDg  grounds:  (i)  propitr  kmorit  respuhim,  as  whtn 
a  lord  of  parliament  is  summoned;  (i)  proptv  defectum,  for  want 
of  qualification;  (3)  propter  affectum,  on  luspidDn  of  bias  or 
partiality;  and  (4)  propter  detictum,  when  the  Juror  has  been 
convicted  of  an  ii^amous  oflence.  Hie  challenge  propter 
Rectum  is,  like  the  challenge  to  the  array,  either  principal 
challenge  or  "  to  the  favour. "  In  England  as  a  general  rule  the 
juror  may  be  Interrogated  to  show  want  of  qualification;  but  in 
other  cases  the  person  making  the  challenge  must  prove  it 
without  questioning  the  juror,  and  the  courts  do  not  ^ow  the 
protracted  examination  on  the  toir  dire  which  precedes  every 
caute  ctiibre  in  the  United  States.  On  indictments  for  treason 
the  accused  has  a  right  peremptorily  to  challenge  thirty-five  of 
tbe  jurors  ofi  the  panel;  in  cases  of  felony  the  number  is  limited 
to  twenty,  and  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  there  is  no  right 
of  peremptory  challenge.  The  Crown  has  not  now  the  right  of 
peremptory  challCDge  and  may  challenge  only  for  cause  certain 
(Juries  Act  1815,  s.  39).  In  the  case  of  fdony,  on  the  first  call 
of  the  list  jurors  objected  to  by  the  Crown  are  asked  to  stand  by, 
and  the  cause  of  challenge  need  not  be  assigned  by  the  Crown 
until  the  whole  list  has  been  pentted  w  gone  through,  or  unless 
there  remain  no  longer  twelve  jurors  left  to  try  tbe  case,  exclusive 
of  those  challenged.  This  arrangement  practically  amounts  to 
giving  the  Crown  tiK  benefit  of  a  peremptory  challenge. 

Function  0}  Jury. — The  juiOTS  were  originally  tbe  moutbt^ece 
of  local  opinion  on  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  or  witnesses 
to  fact  •»  to  such  questions.  Tbey  have  now  become  the 
Judges  of  fact  upon  the  evidence  laid  before  them.  Their 
province  is  strictly  limited  to  questions  of  fact,  and  within  that 
province  tiwy  are  still  further  restricted  to  matters  proved  by 
evidence  ia  the  cotine  of  the  trial  and  in  theory  must  not  act 
upon  tfieir  tm  perMnial  knowledge  and  observatioa  ctcept  so 
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far  as  it  proceeds  from  what  is  called  a  "  view  "  of  the  subject 
matter  of  tbe  litigation.  Indeed  it  is  now  weD  established  Uiat 
if  a  juror  is  acquainted  with  faas  material  to  the  case,  he 
should  inform  the  court  so  that  he  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
jury  and  called  as  a  iritness;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  that 
a  judge  would  misdirect  tbe  jury  if  he  told  them  that  they  night 
reject  the  evidence  and  go  by  their  own  knowledge.  The  old 
decanUOtm  assigns  to  judge  and  jury  thdr  own  independent 
functions:  Ad  quaettionem  kpi  rupondettt  judices:  ad  quaes- 
tianem  JaOi  juratores  (Plowden,  114).  But  the  hidepcndence 
of  the  jurors  as  to  matters  of  fact  was  from  as  «uly  time 
not  absolute.  In  certain  dvH  cases  a  litigant  dissatisfied  by 
the  verdict  could  adopt  the  procedure  by  attaint,  and  if  the 
attaint  jury  of  twenty-four  found  that  the  first  jury  had  given  a 
false  verdict,  they  were  fined  and  suffered  the  villainous  judg* 
irent.  Attaints  fell  into  disuse  on  the  introduction  about  1665 
of  the  practice  of  granting  new  trials  when  the  Jury  found  agabist 
tbe  wdgbt  of  the  evidence,  or  upon  a  wrong  direction  as  to  the 
law  of  the  case. 

In  crjminal  cases  the  courta  attempted  to  control  the  verdicts 
by  fining  the  jurors  for  returning  a  verdict  amira  plenam  et 
uumife^m  endeniiam.  But  this  practice  was  dedared  illegal 
in  Bushetl's  case  (1670};  and  so  far  as  criminal  cases  are  concerned 
the  independence  of  the  jury  as  sole  judges  of  faa  is  ahnost 
absolute.  If  they  acquit,  their  action  cannot  be  reviewed  aot 
punished,  except  on  proof  of  wilful  and  corrupt  consent  to 
"  embracery  "  (Juries  Act  1815,  s.  61).  If  they  convict  no  new 
trial  can  be  ordered  except  in  the  rare  instances  of  misdemeanours 
tried  as  dvil  cases  in  the  High  Court.  In  trials  for  various  forms 
of  libd  during  the  iSth  century,  the  judges  restricted  the  powers 
of  juries  by  ruling  that  their  function  was  limited  to  finding 
whether  the  libd  had  in  fact  been  published,  and  that  it  was  for 
the  court  to  decide  whether  the  words  published  constituted  an 
offence.'  By  Fox's  Libel  Act  179a  the  jurors  in  such  cases 
were  expressly  empowered  to  bring  in  a  general  verdict  of  libel 
or  no  libel,  f.e.  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning 
and  extent  of  tbe  incriminated  puUicatlon.  In  other  words, 
they  were  given  tbe  same  Independence  in  cases  of  libel  as  in 
other  criminal  cases.  This  mdependence  has  in  times  of  public 
exdteineat  operated  as  a  kind  of  local  option  against  the  existing 
law  and  as  an  aid  to  procuring  its  amendment.  Juries  ia 
Ireland  in  sgrarian  cases  often  acquit  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence. 
In  England  the  independence  of  the  Jury  in  criminal  trials  is 
to  some  extent  menaced  by  the  provisioni  of  the  Criminal 
Appeal  Act  1907, 

While  the  jury  is  in  legal  theory  absolute  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
it  Is  in  practice  largely  controlled  by  the  judges.  Not  cmly  does 
the  judge  at  the  trial  dedde  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  evidence 
tendered  to  the  issues  to  be  proved,  and  as  to  tbe  admissibility 
of  questions  put  to  a  witness,  but  he  also  advises  the  Jury  as  to 
the  logical  bearing  of  the  evidence  admitted  upon  thie  matters 
to  be  found  by  the  jury.  The  rules  as  to  admissibility  of  evidence, 
lanely  based  upon  scholastic  logic,  sometimes  difficult  to  apply, 
ana  almost  unknown  in  continental  jurisprudence,  coupled  with 
the  right  of  an  English  judge  to  sum  up  the  evidence  (denied  to 
French  judges)  and  to  express  his  own  tqunion  ai  to  Its  value 
(denied  to  American  judges),  fetter  to  some  extent  the  Indepen* 
dence  or  limit  the  chances  of  error  of  the  jury. 

"  The  whole  theory  of  tbe  jurisdlcrion  of  the  courts  to  interfere 
with  the  verdict  of  the  constitutional  tribunal  is  that  tbe  court 
is  satisfied  that  tbe  jury  have  not  acted  reascmably  upon  tbe 
evidence  but  have  been  misled  by  prejudice  or  passion  "  (WtM  v. 
WaU  (1905),  App.  Cas.  118,  per  Lord  Halsbury).  In  dvil  cases 
the  verdict  may  be  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  is  against  the 
evidenceor  against  the  wdgbt  of  the  evidence,  or  onsuppnted  by 
any  evidence.  It  Is  said  to  be  igainit  tbe  evidence  when  the 
jury  have  comidetcly  minpptdiended  the  tacts  proved  and  have 
drawn  an  inference  so  wrong  as  to  be  in  substance  perverse.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  trial  judge  with  the  verdict  is  a  potent  but 
not  condusive  element  in  determining  as  to  the  perversity  of  a 
verdict,  because  of  his  special  opportunity  of  appredatl^  the 
iSeeX.  V.  Asm  t/  SL  Aiapk  {17^3  T-R.  41L 
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evident  utd  the  demeanour  of  the  nitnenei.  Bat  his  oplatoit 
fa  las  legaided  now  that  new  triab  are  granted  by  the  court  at 
appeal  tun  under  the  M  lyttem  when  the  new  trial  was  aougfat 

in  the  court  oE  which  he  waa  a  member. 

The  appellate  court  will  not  upset  a  verdict  when  there  b 
subitutial  and  conflicting  evidence  before  the  Jury.  In  luch 
cuet  it  fa  for  the  Jury  to  sty  wUch  aide  fa  to  be  believed,  and  the 
court  win  sot  Interfere  with  the  verdict.  To  vptet  •  verdict 
on  the  ground  that  there  u  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury  implies 
that  the  judge  at  the  trial  ought  to  have  withdrawn  the  case 
from  the  jury.  Under  modem  proceduTe,inorder  to  avoid  the 
rfakof  a  new  ttfal.  It  fa  not  uncommon  to  take  the  verdict  <4a 
Juiy  on  the  hypothetfa  that  there  wai  evidence  lor  their  coQtldera- 
tioa,  and  to  leave  the  unsuccessful  party  to  tppiy  for  judgment 
notwithstaiKUng  the  verdict.  The  question  whether  there  was 
any  evidence  proper  to  be  aubmitted  to  the  jury  arises  oftencst 
in  case*  involving  an  imputation  of  negligence — e.g,  in  an  actioo 
of  damages  agunst  a  railway  company  for  injuries  niatained  in  a 
collision.  Juries  are  somewhat  ready  to  ii^er  ne^igence,  and 
the  court  has  to  say  whether,  on  the  (acta  proved,  there  was  any 
evidence  of  negligence  by  tlw  defendant.  This  fa  by  no  means 
the  same  tUng  as  lajring  wltelber,  in  the  (^>inloa  of  the  oourtt 
tlwre  was  negligence.  The  court  may  be  of  opinion  that  cm  the 
facta  there  was  none,  yet  the  facts  themselves  may  be  ei  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  before  a  jury.  When 
the  facts  proved  ate  such  that  a  reasonable  man  might  have  come 
to  tlie  condurion  that  there  vaa  negligence,  then,  although  the 
court  would  not  have  come  to  the  same  condnaion,  it  must  admit 
that  there  fa  evidence  to  go  before  the  jury.  TIus  statement 
indicates  exiiting  practice  but  scarcely  determines  what  relation 
between  the  facts  proved  and  tlie  oonduaon  to  be  establiifaed  fa 
neccaaary  to  make  the  facta  evidence  ban  which  a  Jnqr  niay  infer 
the  condurion.  The  true  explanation  fa  to  be  found  in  the  piin- 
dple  of  rdevancy.  Any  fact  which  fa  relevant  to  the  issue  con- 
stitutes evidence  to  go  before  the  jury,  and  any  fact,  rou^ly 
speaking,  fa  relevant  between  which  and  the  faa  to  be  proved 
there  may  be  a  connexion  as  cause  and  eSect  (we  Evochck). 
As  regard  damages  the  court  lias  always  baS  wide  powers,  as 
damages  arc  often  a  question  of  Uw.  But  when  the  amount  of 
the  damages  awarded  by  a  jury  fa  diallenged  as  excessive  or 
inadequate,  the  antelfate  court,  if  it  considers  the  amotut  un- 
reasonably large  or  tmreaaondily  small,  most  Mder  a  new  trial 
unless  both  parties  consent  to  a  reduction  or  inoease  of  the 
damages  to  a  figure  fixed  by  the  court;  see  Watt  v.  W^tt  (1905}, 
App.  Cas.  115. 

Value  tf  Jury  Syttem. — The  value  of  the  Jury  in  past  history 
u  a  bulww^  against  aggrenian  by  the  Crown  or  executive  cannot 
be  over-rated,  but  the  woridng  <rf  the  faistitutioa  has  not  escaped 
criticism.  Its  use  protracts  civil  trials.  The  jurors  are  usually 
unwilling  and  ore  insnffidentty  remunerated;  and  jury  trials  In 
dvO  cases  often  drag  out  mnch  longer  and  at  greater  expense 
than  triafa  by  a  Judge  alone,  and  the  proceedings  are  occasionally 
tendered  infective  by  the  failure  of  the  jurors  to  agree. 
.  There  fa  much  force  in  the  arguments  of  Bentham  and  others 
against  the  need  of  unanimity— the  an>lication  of  pressure  to 
force  conviction  on  the  minds  of  jurors,  the  indifierence  to  veradty 
which  the  concurrence  (rf  unconvinced  minds  must  produce  in 
the  public  mind,  the  pnbatulity  that  jurors  will  disagree  and 
triafa  be  rendered  abortive,  and  the  absence  of  any  reasonable 
security  in  the  unanimous  verdict  that  would  not  exist  in  the 
verdict  of  a  majority.  All  thu  fa  undenUbly  true,  but  disagree- 
ments are  happily  not  frequent,  and  whatever  may  happen  in  the 
jury  room  no  compulsion  fa  now  used  by  the  court  to  induce 
agreement 

But,  apart  from  any  Inddental  ddects,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  as  an  instrument  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  the 
jury  system  deserves  all  the  encomiums  which  have  been  passed 
upon  it.  Id  criminal  cases,  e^Mdally  ol  the  graver  kind,  it  fa 
perhaps  the  best  tribunal  that  could  be  devfaed.  Tbeie  the 
clement  of  moral  doubt  enters  fargdy  into  the  eonstderation  of 
the  case,  and  that  can  beat  be  measured  by  a  popular  tribunal 
Opinion  in  Englaad  has  hitherto  been  against  subjecting  a  man 
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to  serious  punishment  as  a  rcsuk  <rf  convlctloB  before  a  Judge 
iltthig  without  a  Jury,  ud  the  Judges  themsdves  would  be  the 
first  to  deprecate  so  great  a  reqmisibiUty,  and  the  Qsmiaal 
Appeal  Act  1907,  which  constituted  the  court  of  criminal  appeal, 
recognised  the  responsibility  by  requiring  a  quorum  of  three 
Judges  in  order  to  constitute  a  court.  The  same  act,  fay  pennit- 
ting  an  appeal  to  penoni  convicted  <n  indictment  both  ow 
qnotlau  <rf  fact  and  of  law,  removed  to  a  great  extent  any 
possibility  of  error  by  a  Jury.  But  in  dvil  causes,  whoe  the 
iiaue  must  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  balanes 
of  probabilities,  a  single  Judge  would  probably  be  a  betta 
tribunal  than  the  prcunt  oonMnatfoia  of  Jndfe  and  jury.  Enn 
U  it  be  awumed  tut  he  would  on  the  iriiole  come  to  the  samt 
conduslon  as  a  jury  deliboating  under  bfa  directions,  he  would 
come  to  it  more  quickly.  Time  would  be  saved  in  taking 
evidence,  summing  up  would  be  unnecessary,  and  the  addreasc* 
<rf  oounsd  would  inevitably  be  shortened  and  coocenumted  on 
the  real  pcrfnts  at  inue.  Modem  legfalaUon  and  practice  h 
EaiJaad  have  very  much  reduced  the  use  of  the  Jury  both  fa 
dvil  and  criminal  cases. 

In  the  county  courts  trial  by  Jury  fa  the  exc^ttiim  aad  not  the 
nle^  In  the  oouit  of  chancery  and  the  admiralty  court  it  was 
never  used.  Under  the  Judioture  Acta  many  cases  uAiih  la 
the  courts  (rf  common  bw  would  have  been  tried  with  a  Jury  are 
now  tried  twfore  a  judge  alone,  or  (rardy)  with  aascasois,  or 
before  an  official  referee.  Indeed  cynics  say  that  a  Jury  fa  in- 
abted  on  diiefly  in  casea  when  a  jmy,  fnm  prejndioc  or  other 
causes,  fa  Hkdy  to  be  nwre  favant^de  than  a  Judge  ataaie. 

In  criminal  caae^  by  reason  of  the  enormous  number  cf 
oSmces  punishable  on  summary  conviction  and  of  the  provi- 
sions made  for  trying  ■'"^■i''  indictatile  offenrts  suBuaarily  if 
the  oflender  fa  young  or  dects  for  sumnaiy  trial,  Jntfae  are  lea 
called  on  in  pt^rartion  to  the  number  e<  ofleiiets  oomaiittad 
than  was  the  practice  in  former  years. 

5lMlbfid:— Aooordiog  to  the  RtHam  JTeintaltw.  wUcb  ■ 
Identical  with  the  treatise  of  GlanvUT  on  the  law  of  Eogfaod  (but 
whether  the  original  or  only  a  co^v  of  that  work  U  ditpvted),  iritJ 
by  jury  existed  ID  Scotland  lor  dvil  and  criminal  can  (roea  aa  eaitr 
a  date  as  in  England,  and  there  b  reason  to  believe  that  at  all  events 
the  system  beume  established  at  a  very  cariy  date.  Its  Uttory 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Englhn  jury  system.  Then  wn 
no  grand  jur^  under  Scots  bw,  but  it  was  Introduced.in  1708  for  tlie 
purpose  of  high  treason  (7  Anne  c  31).  For  the  trial  of  afanual 
cases  the  petty  jury  u  represented  by  the  criminal  "  asdne."  This 
jury  has  always  conMsted  of  fifteen  penona  and  the  jutm  are  chaen 
by  ballot  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  the  titt  containing  the  nane* 
of  the  specwl  and  common  iurors,  five  fmca  the  spedal,  ten  lam  tkc 
common.  ProMcutor  ana  accused  each  have  five  pacwinturr 
challenges,  of  which  two  only  may  be  directed  against  the  qiecid 
iurDra;l>ut  theie  u  no  limit  to  challenges  for  cause.  The  Jury  is 
not  seduded  during  the  trial  eadtpt  in  capital  cases  or  on  spinil 
order  of  the  court  made  froprie  mal%  at  on  the  appBcatioe  d 
prosecutor  or  accused.  The  verdict  need  not  be  unamaiou^  nor  n 
enclosure  a  necessary  pidirainary  to  a  majority  verdict.  It  b 
returned  viva  voce  by  Che  chancellor  «-  foieman,  aid  entered  oe  the 
record  by  the  derfc  of  the  court,  and  the  entry  read  to  the  jory. 
Derides  the  verdicts  of  "  gidhy  "  and  "  not  nulty,"  «  Seeta  jery 
may  return  a  verdict  of  "  not  pnm,"  wUdTnaB  l^ally  the  sawe 
effect  as  not  guilty  la  releasing  the  accused  from  further  pronxJUp 
on  the  particular  charge,  but  iidkts  on  him  dw  adgnm  of  bmoI 
guUt. 

Jury  trial  in  dvil  cases  was  at  one  dmeiageoerallf  net  J 


use,  but  was  gradually  superseded  for  most  pnrpoaes  on  ttae  iamn 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Sesdon  (1  Mackay,  Cl.  Siu.  Pr.  a).  In  tUk  as 
in  many  other  matters^  Scots  law  and  procedure  tend  to  Miow 
continental  rather  than  insular  modeb.  The  dvil  jury  was  idati^ 
ducedin  iSis(55Geo.  111.  caa),  mainly  00  account  of  the  diBcahits 
experienced  by  the  House  d  Lords  in  dealing  with  questions  d  Esrt 
raised  on  Scottish  appeals.  At  the  outset  a  special  court  was  iati- 
tuted  in  the  nature  of  a  judidd  coounbsioa  to  ascertain  try  raeaoid 
a  jury  facts  deemed  rdevani  to  the  issues  in  a  cause  and  ttrnn  for 
iuch  determination  at  the  dberetkm  d  the  court  in  which  the  caue 
was  pending.  The  proccM  was  analogous  to  the  sending  of  aa  iwne 
out  of  chancery  for  trial  in  a  superior  court  d  common  law,  or  w  a 
court  d  aause.  In  1830  the  jury  court  ceased  to  cxtsi  aa  a  sqante 
tribunal  and  was  metged  in  the  Court  d  Session.  By  legislattea  d 
1819  and  1835  certain,cbises  d  cases  were  indicated  aa  apgrarnate 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury;  but  In  1850  the  cases  ao  to  be  tried 
Umited  to  actions  for  defamation  and  nuisance,  or  pniperiy  aad  m 
aubsunoe  actiou  for  damages,  and  under  an  act  d  tM6  mn  ia 
these  casea  the  Jury  may  be  dispensed  with  by  coasset  d  pMwa. 
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Tlw  dvfl  Jury  eonniM  In  Englud  oT  twdve  Juran  choMi)  by 
ballot  fram  the  name*  on  the  lut  of  tbMe  Himmoned.  ThcR  u  « 
right  of  peremptory  challenge  limited  to  four,  and  alio  «  right 
to  challenge  for  cauie.  Unanimity  was  at  6rtt  but  ia  not  now 
lequiml.  The  jury  if  uiunimoiu  may  ictum  a  verdict  immediately 
en  the  doae  of  the  cw.  If  they  are  not  unanimoui  they  are 
ncloMd  and  may  at  any  time  not  Im  than  three  houri  after  being 
cncloKd  return  a  verdict  by  a  bare  majority.  If  after  hx  hours 
they  do  not  agree  by  the  reqiuMte  nutjonty,  i^.  are  e<]uaUy  divided, 
they  mutt  be  diicharged.  It  wm  atatcd  by  Commianoner  Adam, 
nnder  whom  the  Scoto  dvil  jury  wai  originated,  that  in  twenty  year* 
he  knew  of  only  one  cue  in  which  the  jury  diaagreed.  Jury  trial 
in  civil  aaa  in  Scotland  has  not  flouriahcd  or  given  eeneral  Mtisfac- 
tion.  and  b  retorted  to  only  in  a  imatl  proportion  of  caaei.  Thia  ia 
partly  due  to  itt  being  transplanted  from  Eneland. 

Irdmtd. — The  jurylawa  of^lreland  do  not  diSer  in  tubitance  from 
tboM  of  England.  The  qualification!  of  iurMa  are  regulated  by 
O'Hapin'a  Acts  1871  and  1S73,  and  the  junea  Act*  1878  and  iSu. 
In  cnnina)  cases  much  freer  use  ia  made  than  in  England  of  the 
rights  of  the  accuied  to  challenge,  and  of  the  Crown  to  ofdtrjuron 
to  tund  by.  and  what  b  calico  "  tury-paclciiu  "  wmm  to  w  the 
object  <A  bMh  tidea  when  tocne  political  or  agranan  Imuc  b  Involved 
in  the  trial  Until  the  peanoi  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act 
189B,  the  grand  jury,  betides  its  functiona  as  a  jury  of  accusation, 
had  lai^  duties  mtn  respect  to  local  government  whidi  are  now 
tranifencd  to  the  county  councilt  and  other  elective  bodiea. 

Britiik  Empirt.—lti  most  parts  of  the  British  Empire  the  jury 
system  u  in  force  as  part  of  the  original  law  of  the  colonists  or  under 
the  colooul  charters  of  justice  orliy  local  legislation.  The  |;rand 
jury  ia  not  in  use  in  India;  was  introduced  but  uter  abolEibed  in  the 
Cape  Colony ;  and  in  Australia  has  been  for  moat  purposes  superseded 
by  the  public  prosecutor.  The  ordinary  trial  jury  for  criminal  cases 
b  twrive,  but  in  India  may  be  nine,  seven,  five  or  three,  according 
to  certain  provinons  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  iSoS.^  In 
countries  wbere  the  Briti^  Crown  has  foreign  jurisdiction  the  jury 
for  crtmiml  trials  has  in  some  cases  been  fixed  at  a  less  number  than 
twelve  and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  fix  the  number  u  established; 
weeex  p.Corrm,  1S97,  A.C.719.  In  civil  cases  the  number  of  thejury 
u  lediKed  in  some  colonies,  c.f.  to  seven  in  Tasmania  andTrinidad. 

EmnPtam  Countriet. — In  France  there  b  no  civil  juiy.  In 
criminal  cases  the  place  of  the  grand  jury  is  taken  by  the  (Jtanfrrf 
d^t  mUa  n  aceusation,  and  the  more  aeiioua  crimes  are  tried  before 
a  jury  of  twelve  which  finds  its  verdict  by  a  majority,  the  enct 
number  of  which  may  not  be  disclosed.  In  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy 
and  Germany,  certain  classsi  of  crime  am  tried  with  the  aid  of  a  jury. 

Unittd  JmAu.— The  EvCsh  jury  system  was  Mit  of  the  law  of 
the  American  cdoniea  befoR  the  declaration  of  independence;  and 
gnnd  iu^i  coroner'a  jury  and  petty  jury  cootinue  in  full  use  in  the 
United  Statea.  -Under  the  Federal  Constitution  (Artide  iH.) 
there  b  a  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  cases  (except  on 
impeachment)  and  in  all  civil  actions  at  law  in  which  , 

the  subject  matter  exceeds  Sao  in  value  (amendments  vi.  and  vii.}. 
The  trbl  jury  must  be  of  twelve  and  its  verdict  mutt  be  unanimous; 
see  Cootey,  ContlilMlimui  Limiuaumi  (6th  ed.),  3S9.  The  retpective 
provinces  of  judge  and  jury  have  been  much  discussed  and  there  has 
Men  a  dbpotition  to  declare  the  jury  tupreme  as  to  law  as  well  as 
fact.  The  whole  subject  b  fully  treated  by  reference  to  English 
and  American  authorities,  and  the  conflicting  views  are  stated 
in  SparJ  v.  VntUd  StaUi,  1895,  156  U.S.  61.  The  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  court  in  that  case  was  that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  iuiy 
in  a  criminal  case  to  receive  the  law  from  the  court  and  to  apgly  it 
as  laid  down  by  the  court,  subject  to  the  condition  that  in  giving  a 

Kneral  verdict  the  jury  may  incidentally  determine  both  law  and 
ct  as  compounded  in  the  issues  submitted  to  them  in  the  particular 
case.  The  power  to  give  a  general  verdict  renders  the  duty  one  of 
imperiect  obligation  and  enables  the  jury  to  take  its  own  view  of 
the  terms  and  merits  of  the  law  iilvolved. 

The  extent  to  which  the  jury  system  b  In  force  in  the  state*  of 
the  union  depends  on  the  constitution  and  legislation  of  each  state. 
In  tome  Uie  use  of  juries  in  civil  and  even  in  criminal  cases  it  reduced 
or  madeiubjcct  to  the  election  of  the  aecuaEd.  Inotheraunanimout 
verdicts  am  not  required,  while  the  constitutions  of  others  require 
the  nnanimous  ver<Gct  of  the  law  doien.       (W.  F.  C.) 

JUS  PRUUB  HOGTIS,  or  Dkoit  dd  Szignxitb,  a  costom 
kUcged  to  have  exiited  in  medieval  Etin^,  giving  tbe  overlord 
a  li^t  to  the  vfrgiiiity  of  U>  vuub*  daus^ten  m  their  weddiag- 
night.  FortbcoiiteDceof  thecutoiniQa  legalized  lom  there 
b  no  trustworthy  evidence.  That  Mine  such  abuie  of  power  may 
have  been  occasioiially  ezerdsed  by  brutal  nobles  in  the  lawlew 
dayi  of  the  early  middle  ages  it  ooly  too  likely,  but  the  jus,  it 
Kcms,  is  a  my^i^,  invented  no  earlier  than  the  i6th  or  17th 
centoiy.  There  appean  to  hnve  been  an  entirely  religious 
custom  established  by  the  coundl  of  Carthage  in  398,  whereby 
tbe  Church  required  from  the  faithful  continence  on  the  wedding- 
night,  and  this  may  have  been,  and  there  is  evidence  that  It  was, 
knowo      Dr^  4m  Sdpmt,  or  "  («od's  ri^U"  Later  the 


clerical  admonition  was  extended  to  the  first  three  days  of 
marriage.  Ttus  religious  abstention,  added  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  tbe  feudal  lord  extorted  fines  on  the  marriages  of  hb 
vaaaab  and  thdr  children,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
the  jai  was  once  an  established  custom. 

The  whole  sul^cct  has  been  ediaustively  treated  ty  Louis  VeidDot 
in  Lt  Droit  At  stigKKr  on  awycit  4ff  (iIh)* 

JUS  RBUCTIE,  in  Scots  law;  the  widow's  rl^t  In  tbe  movsbfe 
property  of  her  dec^sed  husband.  The  deceased  must  have 
been  domiciled  in  Scotland,  but  the  right  accrues  from  movable 
property,  wherever  situatol.  The  widow's  provldon  amounts 
to  one-third  where  there  are  children  surviving,  and  to  one-half 
where  there  are  no  surviving  children.  The  widow's  right  vests 
by  survivance,  and  ia  Independent  of  the  husband's  testamentary 
provisions;  It  may  however  be  renounced  by  contract,  or  be  dis- 
charged by  satbfaction.  It  is  subject  to  alienation  of  the 
husband's  movable  estate  during  his  lUetime  or  by  its  conversion 
into  heritage.   See  also  Will. 

JUSSBRAHD.  JEAN  IDRIEH  AKTOINB  JUUS  (1855-  ), 
French  author  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  i8th 
of  February  1855.  Entering  the  diplomatic  service  in  1876,  he 
became  in  1878  consul  in  London.  After  an  interval  spent  in 
Tunb  he  letumed  to  London  in  1887  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Embassy.  In  1890  he  became  French  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  1903  was  transferred  to  Washington,  A  dose  student 
of  English  literature,  he  produced  some  veiy  ludd  and  vivacious 
monographs  on  comparatively  little-known  subjects;  Le  Tkl/Ur« 
m  AnffOerreitpMUlacwqutUjusqu'  oux  prtdicaseurj  immtii^ 
d«  Shakespeare  (1878);  Le  Roman  on  Itmfs  de  Skakespeere  (1887; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Miss  E.  Lee,  1890);  £u^»|fatt  on  moyen  Sge:  Is 
•ie  noraade  el  tes  rtnOes  d'An^leUrre  a«  XIV  siicle  (18S4;  Eng. 
trans.,  En[lish  Wayfarint  Life  in  the  Uiddle  Ages,hy  L.  T.  Smith, 
1889) ;  and  L'£popie de  LantJiand  (1S93;  Eng-.trans.,  Piers  Pirn- 
man,  by  H.  C.R.,  1894).  His  SisloiretilUtvireiufeupIt  an^ait, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  !n  1S95,  was  comfdeted 
in  three  volumes  In  1909.  In  English  he  wrote  A  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  CkaHts  II.  (1893),  from  the  un- 
published papers  of  the  count  de  Cominges. 

JUSSIBU,  Dk,  tbe  name  of  a  French  family  which  came  into 
prominent  notice  towards  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  was  distinguished  for  the  botanists  it  pn^ 
duced.   The  following  are  its  more  eminent  members: — 

t.  Antoihb  oe  Jussieu  (1686-1758),  bom  at  Lyons  on  tbe 
6th  of  July  1666,  was  the  son  of  Chrbtophe  de  Jussieu  (or 
DejttSMeu),  an  apothecary  of  some  repute,  who  published  a 
Notaeau  traUl  dt  la  tittrhqua  (1708).  Anttrine  studied  at  the 
univettity  of  Hontpellier,  and  travelled  with  his  brother  Bernard 
through  Spain,  Portugal  and  southern  France.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1708,  J.  P.  de  Toumefort,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the 
Jardin  des  PUintes,  dying  In  that  year.  His  own  original  puhllcap 
tions  are  not  of  marked  Importance,  but  he  edited  an  edition  of 
Toumefort's  Instituliouts  htrbariae  (3  vols.,  1719),  and  also  a 
posthumous  work  of  Jacques  Barrelicr,  Plantae  Per  CoHiam, 
Hispaniam,  et  Ilaiiam  observable,  ice.  (1714).  He  practised 
medicine,  chiefly  devoting  himself  to  the  very  poor.  He  died  at 
•Paris  on  tbe  atnd  of  April  1758. 

>.  Berkabo  de  JussiEtr  (1699-1777),  a  younger  brother  of 
the  above,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  17th  of  August  1699.  He 
took  a  medical  degree  at  Hontpellier  and  began  practice  In  1720, 
but  finding  the  woik  uncongenial  he  gladly  accepted  his  brother's 
Invitation  to  Paris  in  1 731,  when  he  succeeded  SCbastlen  ValDant 
as  sulMlemonstrator  of  i^ts  in  the  Jardin  du  Rcrf.  In  1735  he 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Toumefort's  Hiitoire  des  piautei 
qui  naissent  aux  environs  de  Paris,  a  vols.,  which  was  afterwards 
translated  into  ^igllsh  by  John  Hartyn,  the  original  work  being 
incomplete.  In  tbe  same  year  be  was  admitted  into  the  acad6- 
mie  des  sdeiKes,  and  communicated  several  papers  to  that  body. 
Long  before  Abraham  Trembley  (1700-1784)  published  Us 
Histoire  des  priyPes  d'eau  douce,  Jussieu  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  these  organisms  were  animals,  and  not  the  flowers  of  marine 
plants,  then  the  current  notion;  and  to  confirm  his  views  he  made 
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three  journey*  to  tbe  cout  of  Nomuutdy.  SinguLarly  modest 
'and  retiring,  he  published  very  little,  but  b  ■  759  be  amnged  the 
pluits  in  the  loytl  garden  of  the  Trisnon  at  Venailles,  according 
to  his  own  scheme  of  classification.  This  arrangement  is  printed 
in  his  nephew's  Centra,  pp.  Ixiii.-bu.,  and  formed  the  basu  of 
that  work.  He  cared  little  for  the  credit  of  enunciating  new 
diHovaia,  ao  long  u  tbe  facta  were  made  pub^  On  the 
douh  of  hii  brother  Antobe,  be  could  not  be  induced  to  succeed 
him  in  liii  office,  but  prevailed  upon  L.  G.  Lemonuier  to  aaanme 
tbe  liigher  poaition.  He  died  at  Farii  on  thf  6tb  of  November 
1777- 

3.  Joseph  de  JtnsiEU  (1704^-1779),  brother  of  Antoine  and 
Bernard,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  3rd  of  September  1704. 
Educated  like  the  rest  of  the  family  for  the  medical  profession, 
lie  accompanied  C.  M.  de  la  Coodamine  to  Pern,  in  the  expedition 
for  measuring  an  arc  of  meridian,  and  remained  in  South  America 
for  tbirty-slx  years,  returning  to  France  In  i77i<  Am(»gst  the 
seeds  be  sent  to  bb  brotber  Bernard  were  tboae  of  HitMrepium 
ftnirianum,  Linn.,  then  first  introduced  bto  Europe,  He  died 
at  Paris  on  tbe  nth  of  April  1779. 

4.  Antoine  Ladkent  de  JtrsaiEO  (1748-1856),  nephew  ta  the 
thmc  preceding,  was  botn  at  Lyoni  on  tbe  lath  of  AprU  1748. 
Called  to  Paris  by  Us  uncle  Bernard,  and  carefully  trained  by  him 
for  the  pursuits  of  medicine  and  botany,  he  largely  profited  by  the 
opportunities  afforded  him.  Gifted  with  a  tenacious  memory, 
and  the  power  of  quickly  grasping  tbe  salient  poinu  of  lubjecti 
under  obsNvation,  he  stndQy  woikcd  at  tbe  in^nnrement  of 
that  system  of  plant  arrangement  which  had  been  sketched  out 
by  his  uncle.  In  1789  was  issued  his  Centra  phnlanm  sicundtim 
erdina  tutlurdlei  diiPctUa,  justa  m^hoiunt  in  kaio  regit  Pariti- 
tnti  aaralam,  mne  udcclxxiv.  This  volume  formed  the  basis 
«l  Diodem  dasnfication;  more  than  this,  it  is  oert^  thai  Cuvier 
derived  much  help  in  his  zoolo^cal  clasrification  from  its  perusaL 
Hardly  bad  the  last  sheet  paned  through  tbe  press,  when  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  v>d  the  author  was  installed  in 
■charge  of  the  hos^tals  of  Paris.  Themustumd'histoirenaturelle 
WES  otganlied  on  its  present  footing  mainly  by  him  in  1793,  and 
he  sdected  for  Its  litvary  everything  relating  to  natural  bistoty 
from  the  vast  materials  obtained  from  tbe  conventa  then  broken 
up.  He  continued  as  professor  of  botany  thert  from  1770  to 
18161  when  his  son  Adrien  succeeded  him.  Besides  the  Centra, 
be  Moduccd  nearly  sixty  memoirs  on  botanical  topics.  He  died 
at  Faria  on  the  17th  of  September  i8j6. 

5.  Adbien  Laurent  Henri  dz  Jdssied  (1797-1853),  son 
of  Antoine  Laurent,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  13rd  of  Decem- 
ber 1797.  He  displayed  tbe  qualities  of  his  family  in  his  thesis 
fbi  tbe  degree  of  M J3.,  De  Ett^mUateanm  giiur^iu  medieaqm 
earumlm  viribttt  kntamen,  Faris,  i8i4<  He  was  also  tbe  author 
of  valuable  contributions  to  botanical  literature  on  the  Ridaet&e, 
Utliaceae  uiA  Uaipitkiauat  respectively,  of  "Tazonomie  "  in 
the  DiaioMtoire  unherselU  d'kisloke  natureJie,  and  of  an  intro- 
ductory work  styled  umply  B^anique,  which  reached  nine 
editions,  and  was  ttanslated  into  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe.  He  also  edited  his  father's  Introductio  in  kistoriam 
fiaHtanm,  issued  at  Paris,  without  imprint  or  date,  it  being  a 
fragment  of  the  intended  second  edition  of  the  Ctatra,  which 
Antome  Laurent  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  39tb  of  Jtine  1853,  leaving  two  dau^teis,  but  no  son,  so 
that  with  him  dosed  the  brilliant  botanical  dynasty. 

6.  Laurent  Pierre  de  Jussieu  (1793-1S66),  miscellaneous 
writer,  nq>hew  of  Antoine  Laurent,  was  bom  at  Villeurbanne 
on  the  7th  of  Februaiy  179a.  Hia^frnmit  JITonliM,  mIi  Mar- 
ekimd/araiH  (1818),  reached  fifteen  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  seven  languages.  He  also  wrote  Simples  nations  d«  physique 
tid'kittoirenatweUe(i8sj),iDdiiiewfi€cAo^aXp»pm,  Hedinl 
at  Fasey  on  the  33rd  ol  Februaiy  1866. 

JDSnCB  (LaLiwfdia),  a  term  used  both  In  Uw  abstract,  for 
the  quality  of  bebig  or  doing  what  is  just,  i-t-  right  ht  law  and 
equity,  and  in  the  concrete  for  an  officer  deput^  by  the  sove- 
reign to  administer  justice,  and  do  right  by  way  of  judgment. 
It  has  long  been  the  official  title  of  tbe  judges  of  two  of'  tbe 
English  superior  oouiu  of  common  law,  and  It  is  now  extended  to 


all  the  judges  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature— a  judge  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  bdng  styled  Mr  Justice,  and  ia  the  coon 
of  appeal  Lord  Justice.  The  president  of  tbe  king's  bench 
division  of  the  High  Court  is  styled  Lord  Chief  Justice  (q.t.). 
The  word  is  also  applied,  and  perhaps  more  usually,  to  certain 
subordinate  magistrates  who  administer  justice  in  minor  matleo, 
and  who  are  usually  called  iuoieet  ef  Uh  peace  (f  .s.). 

JUmCB  OF  THB  PB&CB,  an  inferior  magistrate  appointed  in 
England  by  special  commission  under  the  great  seal  to  keep  the 
peace  within  the  jurisdiction  for  which  he  is  a[q>ointed.  TV 
title  is  commonly  abbreviated  to  J.P.  and  is  tued  after  tbe  nine. 
"  The  whole  Christian  world,"  said  Coke,  "  bath  not  the  like 
office  as  justice  of  the  peace  if  duly  executed."  Lord  Cowper,  00 
the  other  hand,  described  them  as  "  men  sometimes  illilente 
and  frequently  bigoted  and  prejudiced."  The  truth  is  that  the 
justices  of  tbe  peace  perform  without  any  other  lewaid  than 
the  consequence  ibty  acquire  fnun  their  office  a  large  amouitf 
of  work  indispensaUe  to  the  administrMion  of  the  law,  and 
(though  usually  not  professional  lawyers,  and  therefore  apt  to  be 
ill-informed  in  some  of  their  decisions)  for  the  most  part  ib^ 
discharge  their  duties  with  becoming  good  sense  and  impartiality. 
For  centuries  they  have  necessarily  been  chosen  mainly  from 
the  landed  class  of  country  gentlemen,  usually  Conservative  in 
politics;  and  in  recent  years  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  tbe 
Liberal  party  to  reduce  tbe  balance  by  appointing  others  than 
those  belonging  to  tbe  landed  gentry,  such  as  tiadesmcn, 
Nonconformist  ministen,  and  woricing-men.  But  it  has  been 
recognized  that  the  appointment  of  justices  according  to  their 
political  views  is  undesirable,  and  in  igeg  a  royal  coramissioB 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  whether  any  and  whiC 
steps  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  'the  most 
suitable  persons  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  irreq>ective  trf  creed 
and  political  opinion.  In  great  centres  of  population,  when 
tbe  judicial  business  of  justices  is  heavy,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  appoint  paid  justices  or  stipendiary  magistrata' 
to  do  the  worl^  and  an  extension  of  the  system  to  the  country 
districts  has  been  often  advocated. 

The  comndssbm  of  the  peace  assigns  to  juuices  the  duty  of 
keeping  and  causing  to  be  kept  all  ordinances  and  statutes  for 
the  good  of  the  peace  and  for  preservation  of  the  same,  and  lot 
the  quiet  rule  and  government  irf  the  people,  and  f  urtbei  assigns 
"  to  you  and  every  two  or  more  of  you  (of  whom  any  one  of  the 
aforoaid  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  we  will,  shall  be  one)  ta  inquire  the 
truth  more  fully  by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county 
of  all  and  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  eDchaoimeBts, 
sorceries,  arts,  magic,  trespasses,  forestallings,  regratniA  cn- 
graHings,aiideztorti(»isvdiatever."  This  part  of  the  coma^aiM 
is  the  authority  for  the  Jurisdicdon  of  the  justices  in  utsiMs. 
Justices  named  specially  in  the  parentheticd  clause  are  said  to 
be  on  the  quorum.  Justices  for  counties  are  appointed  by  tbe 
Crown  on  the  advice  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  usually  with  the 
recommendation  of  tbe  lord  lieutmant  of  the  county.  Jnsticm 
for  boroughs  having  municipal  cotporationis  and  s(f«nte  com- 
missions of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  iIm  kxi 
chancellor  either  adopting  tbe  recommencUtion  of  the  town  coun- 
cil or  acting  independently.  Justices  cannot  act  as  such  until 
they  have  taken  the  oath  of  alletf  anoe  and  the  jndidal  omtk.  A 
justice  for  a  borough  while  acting  as  sudi  must  reside  in  or  within 
seven  miles  of  the  borough  or  occupy  a  house,  warehouK  or 
other  property  in  the  borough,  but  he  need  not  be  a  burgess. 
The  mayor  of  a  borough  is  ex  ^gida  a  justice  during  his  ytsr  ol 
office  and  the  succeeding  year.  He  tains  pwcedcnce  om  aO 
borough  Jiistices,  but  not  over  Justices  ncUng  in  nnd  for  the 
county  in  which  the  borough  or  any  part  thereof  is  sitgaied, 
luless  when  acting  in  rdation  to  tbe  business  of  tbe  botoo^ 

*  Where  a  bonH^h  council  dedre  the  appointmeiit  of  a  st?iaitiir|r 
magiiuate  they  may  present  a  petition  for  the  tame  to  tbe  acortsfy 
(rf  state  and  it  is  thereupon  lawful  for  fba  king  to  appoint  to  tk»t 
office  a  baniater  of  Mven  yean'  standing.  He  is  by  virtue  cl  bis 
office  a  juitice  for  the  borough,  and  receives  a  ycariy  salary,  ayable 
in  four  equal  quarteriy  instalments.  On  a  vacancy,  sppLcatioa 
must  again  be  made  as  tor  a  first  appointment.  TlKtie  may  be  noR 
than  one  stipendiary  magistrate  (or  a  borough. 
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The  ch&irman  of  t  county  coundl  is  ex  officio  a  justice  of  ttie 
puce  for  the  county,  and  the  chsinnan  of  an  urban  or  rural 
district  coundl  for  the  county  in  wbidi  the  district  is  situ- 
ated. Justices  cannot  act  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe  jurisdic- 
tioa  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  the  warrant  of  a  justice 
cannot  be  executed  out  of  his  jurisdiction  unless  it  be  backed, 
that  is,  eadoiscd  by  a  justice  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  to 
be  carried  into  eiecution.  A  justice  impr^xriy  refusing  to  act 
on  his  office,  or  acting  partially  and  corruptly,  may  be  proceeded 
against  by  a  criminal  information,  and  a  justice  refusing  to  act 
may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  High  Court  oS  Justice.  An 
action  will  tie  against  a  justice  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  excess 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  for  any  act  within  his  jurisdiction  which 
bas  been  done  wrongfully  and  with  malice,  and  without  reason- 
able or  probable  cause.  But  no  action  can  be  brought  against  a 
Justice  for  a  wrongftd  conviction  until  it  has  been  quashed.  By 
the  Justices'  QualificaUon  Act  1744,  every  justice  for  a  county 
was  required  to  have  an  estate  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  custo- 
mary tenure  in  fee,  for  life  or  a  pvtn  term,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
jCioo.  By  an  aa  of  1875  the  occupation  of  a  bouse  rated  at  £100 
was  made  a  qualification.  No  such  qualifications  were  ever 
fcqulred  for  a  borou|^  justice,  and  it  wu  tKrt  until  1906  that 
county  justices  were  put  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect. 
The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act  1906  did  away  with  all  qualifica- 
tion by  etiate.  It  also  removed  the  necessity  for  residence 
within  tbe  county,  permitting  tbe  same  residential  qualification 
as  foi  borough  justices, "  within  seven  miles  thereof."  The  same 
act  removed  the  disqualification  of  solicitors  to  be  county  justices 
and  assimilated  to  the  existing  power  to  remove  other  justices 
from  the  commisuon  of  the  peace  the  power  to  exclude  ex  officio 
Ji^sticcs. 

Tbe  Justices  for  every  petty  sesdonal  division  of  a  county  or 
for  a  borough  having  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  must 
appoint  a  fit  person  to  be  their  salaried  clerk.  He  must  be  either 
a  bairoter  c4  not  less  than  fourteen  yean'  standing,  or  a.  striiciior 
of  tbe  supreme  court,  or  have  served  for  not  I«n  than  seven 
years  is  a  dtA  to  a  pdicc  or  stipendiary  magistrate  or  to  s 
metropolitan  police  court.  An  alderman  or  councillor  of  a 
borough  must  not  be  appointed  as  clerk,  nor  can  a  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough  or  for  the  county  in  which  the  borough  is 
situated  be  Bfqjxrintcd.  A  boroui^  cierk  b  not  aDovred  to 
proiccule.  Tbe  salary  of  a  justice's  derfc  comet,  in  London, 
out  of  the  police  ftuid;  In  coonties  out  irf  the  county  fund;  in 
county  boroughs  out  of  the  borougb  fond,  and  bi  otber  boroughs 
out  of  the  county  fund. 

Tbe  vast  and  mimifarious  duties  ei  tbe  Justices  cover  some 
portion  of  eveiy  Important  bead  id  tbe  crbninal  law,  and  extend 
to  a  considerable  number  of  matters  relating  to  the  dvil  law. 

In  the  United  States  these  officers  are  sometimes  appointed  by 
tbe  cxcculfve,  sometimes  elected.  In  some  states,  justices  of  the 
peace  havi  Jurisdiction  In  dvil  cases  given  to  them  by  local 
regulations. 

JUSTICIAR  (med.  tal.  fiisliciaritu  or  jtutUiari»t,  a  judge],  In 
English  history,  the  title  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  Norman  and 
eai^  Angevin  kings.  Tbe  history  of  the  title  in  tbis  connou- 
tioa  is  somewhat  obscure.  JmsUderva  meant  umpty  "  judge," 
and  was  oripnally  applied,  as  Stubbs  points  out  (CnuL  Hitt. 
i.  3S9,  note),  to  any  officer  ci  the  king's  court,  to  the  chief  justice, 
or  in  a  very  geneni  way  to  all  and  sundry  who  possessed  courts 
o(  tlieir  own  or  were  qtuUified  to  aa  tsjvdicex  in  the  shire-couru, 
enm  ibe  style  capUaiia  JuslkiariMa  bdng  used  of  judges  of  the 
ipyal  court  other  than  the  diief.  It  was  not  t3l  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  that  tbe  title  summus  or  capiialu  jmtkiariuj,  or 
Jmlkitriiu  Mint  An^iae  was  exclusively  applied  to  the  king's 
chief  minister.  Tbe  office,  however,  existed  before  the  style  of 
its  bolder  was  fixed;  and,  whatevo'  tbeir  contemporary  title 
CusUu  Aniliae),  later  wtlteis  refer  to  them  aa  jtuiiciarii,  with 
or  without  the  prefix  summus  or  capitatu  (ibid.  p.  346).  Thus 
Raoulf  Flambard,  the  minister  of  William  II.,  who  was  probably 
tbe  first  to  exetcise  the  powers  of  a  justiciar,  is  called  yMficiartuj 
by  Ordericus  Viialis. 

Tbe  (»igin  of  tbe  Justidacship  is  tbua  given  hy  SiuUm  (iUd. 
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p.  376).  The  sheriff "  vras  tbe  king's  representative  in  all  matters 
judicial,  military  and  finandal  in  the  shire.  From  him,  or  from 
the  courts  of  which  he  was  the  presding  officer,  appeal  lay  to  the 
king  alone;  but  the  king  was  often  absent  from  England  and  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  his  subjects.  In  his  absence  tbe 
administration  was  entrusted  to  a  justiciar,  a  regent  or  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  convenience  being  once  ascertained  of 
having  a  minister  who  «>uld  la  the  wbole  kingdom  represent 
the  king,  as  the  sheriff  did  in  tbe  shire,  the  Ju^dar  bmme  a 
permanent  functionary." 

The  fact  that  the  kings  were  often  absent  from  En^and,  and 
that  the  justidarship  was  held  by  great  nobles  or  churchinen, 
made  this  office  of  an  importance  which  at  times  threatened  to 
overshadow  that  of  the  Crown.  It  was  this  latter  drcumstance 
which  ultimately  led  to  its  abolition.  Hubert  de  Burgb  (j.v.) 
was  the  last  of  the  great  justidars;  after  his  fall  (1331)  the  jua- 
ticiarship  was  not  again  committed  to  a  great  baron,  and  the 
chancellor  soon  took  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the 
justiciar  as  second  to  the  king  in  dignity,  as  well  as  in  power  and 
influence.  Finally,  under  Edward  I.  and  his  successor,  in  pkice 
of  the  justiciar — who  had  presided  over  all  causes  tict  regu— 
separate  heads  were  established  in  the  three  branches  into  which 
the  atria  retit  as  a  judidal  body  had  been  divided:  justitn  of 
common  plus.  Justices  of  tbe  king's  bench  and  banns  <rf  tbe 
exchequer. 

Outside  En^nd  tbe  title  Justiciar  was  ^ven  under  Henry  II. 
to  the  seneschal  of  Normandy.  In  Scotland  the  title  of  justidar 
was  bome,  under  tbe  earlier  kings,  by  two  high  officials,  one 
having  hb  jurisdiction  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth.  Ibey  were  the  king's  lieutenants  for  judidal  and  ad- 
mimstrative  purposes  and  were  established  in  the  iitfa  century, 
either  by  Alexander  I.  or  by  bis  successor  David  I.  In  the 
nth  century  a  ma'gisler  jutliliarius  also  appears  in  the  Norman 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  title  and  office  being  probably  borrowed 
from  En^and;  he  presided  over  the  royal  court  (Kofna  caria) 
and  was,  with  bis  assIstaatB,  empoweied  to  dedde,  inter  tHa, 
all  cases  reserved  to  the  Crown  (see  Du  Cange,  «j.  Ma^sur 
Jutliliarius). 

See  W.  Stubbt,  Conil.  Ritl.  tf  Eu^Oldi  Dn  Cange,  Ctmarim 

(Nion,  1685)  sjt.  "  Justitiarius." 

JUSnCIART.  HIOR  COURT  OV.  b  Scotland,  the  supreme 
criminal  court,  consisting  of  five  of  the  Wds  of  sestfon  together 
with  the  lord  justice-general  and  tbe  lord  justice-derk  as  prudent 
and  vice-president  respectively.  The  constitution  of  the  court 
Is  settled  by  tbe  Act  1673  c  16.  The  lords  of  justiciary  hM 
drculta  regula^  twice  a  year  according  to  tbe  andnt  practice, 
which,  bowever,  bad  beoi  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  until  revived 
in  1748.  For  circuit  purposes  Scotland  is  divided  into  northern, 
southern  and  western  districts  (see  CixCmi).  Two  judges 
generally  go  on  a  drcuit,  and  tn  Glasgow  they  are  by  q>edal 
statute  authorlied  to  sit  is  separate  courts.  By  tbe  Crbnuial 
Procedure  (Scotland)  Aa  1887  all  the  senators  of  the  coll^  of 
justice  are  lords  commissioners  of  justiciary.  The  high  court, 
sitting  in  Edinburgh,  bas,  in  addition  to  its  general  juris- 
diaion,  an  exdusive  jurisdiction  for  districts  not  within  tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  tbe  c^cuita— tbe  three  Lothiana,  and  Orimey  u>d 
Shetland.  Tbe  bigb  court  also  takes  up  pdnu  of  difficulty 
arising  before  the  spedal  courts,  like  the  court  for  crown  cases 
reserved  in  England.  The  court  of  justiciary  has  authority  td 
try  all  crimes,  unless  when  its  jurisdidion  has  .been  excluded  by 
spedal  enactment  of  the  legislature.  It  la  also  stated  to  have  an 
inherent  jurisdiction  to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  even  if  they 
have  never  before  been  treated  as  crimes.  Its  judgments  are 
believed  to  be  not  subject  to  any  appeal  or  review,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  appeal  on  a  point  of  law  would  not  lie  to  the 
bouse  of  lords.  The  following  crimes  must  be  prosecuted  in  tbe 
court  of  justidary:  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising, 
deforcement  of  messengers,  breach  of  duty  by  ma|^rates,  ami 
all  offences  for  which  a  statutory  punishment  higjiier  than 
imprisonment  is  imposed. 

JVSTinCATIOH,  in  law,  the  showing  by  a  defendant  in  a  suit 
<rf  sufficient  reason  why  be  did  what  he  wassailed  upon  to  answer, 
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For  example,  la  an  action  for  aauult  and  battery,  the  defendant 
may  prove  In  justification  tliat  the  prosecutor  aSlaulted  or  beat 
htm  fitBt,  and  that  he  acted  merely  in  self-defence.  The  word 
b  empkiyed  particularly  in  actions  for  defamation,  and  has  in 
tUs  coniwiion  a  lomewbat  apedal  meaning.  When  a  libel 
Contlsti  of  a  specific  diarge  a  pl^  of  justification  is  a  plea  that  the 
words  are  true  in  substance  uid  in  fact  (see  Libel  and  Slandeb). 

JUSTIN  I.  (45o-S37),£ast  Roman  emperor  (siS-ja;),  was  bom 
In  450  ai  a  peasant  fa  Asia,  but  enliiting  tmder  Leo  I.  he  rose  to  be 
commander  of  the  imperial  guards  of  Anastaaius.  On  the  latter's 
death  In  518  Justin  used  for  his  own  election  to  the  throne 
money  that  he  had  received  for  the  support  of  aootber  candidate. 
Being  IgDOrant  even  of  the  rudiments  of  letters,  Justin  entrusted 
the  administration  of  state  to  bis  wise  and  faithful  quaestor 
Produs  and  to  his  nephew  Justinian,  though  Ua.own  experience 
dictated  several  improvements  in  military  affairs.  An  orthodox 
churchman  himself,  he  eficctcd  in  519  a  recondliatioa  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  after  a  schism  of  thirty-five 
years  ^ee  Hobmisdas}.  Ib  533  be  entered  upon  a  desultory  war 
with  Persia,  In  which  he  co-operated  with  the  Arabs.  In  jss  also 
Justhi  ceded  to  Tbeodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  the  tight  of 
naming  the  consuls.  On  the  ist  of  April  537  Jiutio,  enfeebled 
by  an  incurable  wound,  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  senate  and 
assumed  Jtatlnian  at  his  colleague;  on  the  ist  of  August  he  died. 
Justin  bestowed  much  care  On  the  repairing  of  public  buildings 
throughout  bis  empire,  and  contributed  large  sums  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  a  destructive'  earthquake  at  Antiocb. 

-  See  £.  Gibbon.  Dtdine  o.tid  Fall  of  Ike  Sam(i»  Empire  (ed.  Bury, 
IB96},  iv.  306-309. 

JUSTIN  IL  (d.  578),  Cast  Roman  emperor  (565-578),  was  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian  L  He  availed  himself  of  his 
influence  as  master  of  the  palace,  and  aa  husband  of  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  late  empress  Tlieodora,  to  secure  a  peaceful  election. 
The  first  few  days  of  his  reign — when  he  paid  bis  uncle's  debts, 
administered  justice  in  person,  and  proclaimed  universal  rdigious 
toleration — gave  bright  promise,  but  in  the  face  of  the  lawless 
aristocracy  and  defiant  governors  (rf  provinces  be  effected  few 
subsequent  reforms.  The  most  Important  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  (q.v.),  who,  entering 
ia  568,  under  Albcmi,  in  a  few  yean  made  themselves  masters  of 
nearly  the  entire  countty.  Justin's  attention  was  distracted 
tttm  Italy  towards  the  N.  and  E.  frontiers.  After  refusmg  to 
pay  the  Avars  tribute,  he  fought  several  unsuccessful  campaigns 
agsinst  them.  In  573  his  overtures  to  the  Turks  led  to  a  war 
with  Persia.  After  two  disastrous  campaigns,  la  which  his 
enemies  overran  Syria,  Justin  bought  a  precatious  peace  by  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  tribute.  The  temporary  fits  of  insanity  into 
which  he  fell  warned  him  to  name  a  colleague.  Passing  over  his 
own  reUtives,  he  raised,  on  the  advice  of  Sophia,  the  general 
Hberius  (9.V.)  to  be  Caesar  En  December  574  and  withdrew  for  his 
remaining  years  Into  retirement. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  Dediiu  and  FaO  ^  (ke  ttamm  Empire  (ed.  Bury, 
1896),  v.  9-i7i  G.  Finlav,  BiOory  of  Greeu  (ed.  1877),  1.  391-397; 
jTSuiy,  TlmlaUrSmaM  Empire  {18B9),  ii.  67-79>    (H-  O.  B.  C) 

JUSTIN  (JdHiANUS  jDsnMus),  Rooian  historian,  probably 
lived  during  the  age  of  the  Antonioes.  Of  hb  personal  history 
nothing  Is  known.  He  is  the  author  of  Historiarum  Pkilipfi- 
carum  liM  XUV.,  a  woi^  described  by  himself  in  his  preface 
as  a  collection  of  tlie  most  important  and  interesting  passages 
from  the  voluminous  Hisloriae  philippiCM  el  Mius  Mundi 
origiius  el  lenae  ndu,  written  In  the  time  of  August  us  by  Pompeius 
Trogus  {q.v.).  The  work  of  Trogus  is  lost;  but  the  prolop  or 
arguments  of  the  text  are  preserved  by  Pliny  and  other  writers. 
Although  the  main  theme  of  Trogus  was  the  rise  and  history  of 
tlie  Macedonian  moturchy,  Justin  yet  permitted  himself  con- 
sideTable  freedom  of  digression,  and  thus  produced  a  capridous 
anthology  instead  of  a  regular  epitome  of  the  work.  As  it  stands, 
however,  the  history  contains  much  valuable  information.  The 
style,  though  far  from  perfect,  is  clear  and  occasionally  elegant. 
The  book  was  much  used  in  the  middle  ages,  wtua  the  antlior 
wu  wmetimes  confounded  with  luitin  Mutyr. 


Die  Verbreilung  des  J.  im  MiUttatter  (1871);  O.  Eichert,  Wtnerlmtk 
■a  (1S81);  Kuhlcr  and  ROhl  ia  Ntue  Jakrbiickar  fir  PkOalopi. 
xci.,  cL,  cxxxiii.  There  are  traoilatioiu  io  the  chief  Europein 
English  by  A.  Goldyng  (IS64) ;  R.  Codriogton  (iwii); 
Br.^wn-Dykee  (I7ta)l  C.  Turnbull  (1746);  J.  Cbrts  (I790)j 
J.  S.  Watson  (rS^).  ■ 

JUSTIKIAN  1.  (483-565).  Flavins  Anicius  Justlnianus,  iur> 
named  the  Great,  tlie  most  famous  of  all  the  emperors  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  was  by  birth  a  barbarian,  native  of  a 
place  called  Taurealum  in  the  district  of  Sardania,  a  regioo  d 
Illyricum,*  and  was  bom,  most  probably,  on  the  11  th  trf  May  483. 
His  family  has  been  variously  coiijectured,  on  the  strength  of 
the  proper  names  which  Its  membeo  are  suted  to  have  boroc, 
to  have  been  Teutonic  or  SUvonic  The  latter  seems  tbe  more 
probable  view.  His  own  name  was  origjaally  Upmnda.*  Justioi- 
anus  was  a  Roman  name  whicb  he  look  from  hb  ande  Justin  I., 
who  adopted  him,  and  to  whom  his  advancement  In  life  was  due. 
Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople while  St  111  a  young  man,  and  received  there  an  excelknt 
education.  Doubtless  he  knew  Latin  before  Greek;  it  b  aflopd 
that  lie  always  spoke  Greek  with  a  barbarian  accent.  When 
Justin  ascended  the  throne  In  5t8,  Justinian  became  at  oitce  a 
person  of  tbe  first  consequence,  guiding,  eq)cdally  in  church 
matters,  the  poli^  of  lib  aged,  childless  and  Ignorant  uade, 
receiving  hi^  rank  and  office  at  hb  hands,  and  aoon  coming  10 
be  regarded  as  hb  destined  successor.  On  Justin's  death  in  517, 
having  been  a  few  months  earlier  associated  with  him  as  co- 
emperor,  Justinian  succeeded  without  opposition  to  the  thtone. 
About  513  he  had  married  the  famous  Theodora  (g.f.),  who,  as 
empress  regnant,  was  closely  aisodsted  in  all  Us  actioiw  tiH  ba 
death  in  547. 

Justinian's  reign  was  filled  with  great  events,  both  at  borne  and 
abroad,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  They  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads:  (i)  hb  legal  reforms;  (1)  lib  adminbtralioa  of  the 
empire;  (3)  hb  ecdedaitlcal  ptflQr;  and  (4)  his  wars  aad  foreign 
policy  generally. 

I.  It  b  as  a  legislator  and  codifier  the  law  tliat  Justinian's 
name  b  most  familiar  to  the  modem  world;  and  it  b  therefore 
thb  department  of  hb  action  that  requires  to  be  most  fuQy  dult 
with  here.  He  found  the  law  of  the  Roman  empire  in  a  state  d 
great  confusion.  It  consisted  of  two  masses,  which  were  usually 
distinguished  as  old  law  {jus  vettts)  and  new  law  {jus  tM*m). 
The  first  of  these  comprised:  (i.)  all  such  of  the  statuts  {Ufa) 
passed  under  the  republic  and  early  empire  as  had  not  become 
obsolete;  (ii.)  the  decrees  of  the  senate  {senatus  enumtia)  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  ret>ublic  and  during  the  first  two  ccnttiries  ol  the 
empire;  (ill.)  the  writings  of  the  jurbts  of  the  later  republic  and 
of  the  empire,  and  more  particuUrty  of  those  jurisu  to  whom  the 
right  of  declaring  the  law  with  authority  (jtu  retpondendi)  hsd 
been  committed  by  the  emperors.  As  these  jurists  bad  in  their 
commentaries  upon  the  kgei,  setulus  amstiila  and  edicts  of  the 
magistrates  practically  incorporated  all  that  was  of  importance 
in  those  documents,  the  books  of  the  jurbts  may  substantially 
be  taken  as  including  (I.)  and  (ii.).  These  writings  were  of  course 
very  numerous,  and  formed  a  vast  mass  of  literature.  Many  of 
them  had  become  exceedingly  scarce — many  had  been  altogetbci 
lost.  Some  were  of  doubtful  authenticity.  They  were  30  cosi'y 
that  no  person  (A  moderate  means  could  hope  to  possess  any  large 
number;  even  the  public  libraries  had  notlung  approaching  to  a 
complete  collection.  Moreover,  as  Ihey  proceeded  from  a  latfe 
number  of  independent  authors,  who  wrote  expressing  their  owp 
opinions,  they  contained  many  discrepancies  and  contradictiot^ 
the  dicta  of  one  writer'being  controverted  by  another,  while  yet 
both  writers  might  enjoy  the  same  formal  authority.  A  remedy 
had  been  attempted  to  be  applied  to  thb  evil  by  a  law  of  ibe 

>  It  is  commonly  identified  with  the  modeni  KOstcnaB.  but 
Uikflb  (the  ancient  Skupi)  hat  alio  been  suggested.  See  Tocer. 
Hifklatidi    European  Turkey,  ii.  370.  . 

•The  same  Uprauda  b  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word  «•■■«> 
which  in  OU  Sbvie  means  ^M.  yulMs,  tbe  prefix  being  Jmptf  * 
breathing  f  icquentty  attadud  to  Slavonic  najnca. 
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etnperan  Theodosius  II.  and  ValeDtiaian  III.,  which  gave  special 
weight  to  the  writingi  of  five  eminent  juriata  (Papinian,  Paulus, 
Ulpian,  Modestinus,  Gaius);  but  it  was  very  far  (ram  removing 
h.  Aa  regards  the  jus  Kfiu,  therefore,  the  judges  and  practi- 
tioners of  Justinian's  time  had  two  terrible  difficulties  to  contend 
with— first,  the  bulk  of  the  law,  .which  made  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  sure  that  be  possessed  anything  like  the  whole  of  the 
authorities  bearing  on  the  point  in  question,  so  that  he  was  always 
liable  to  find  his  opponent  quoting  against  him  some  authority 
(or  7bidi  he  could  not  be  prepared;  and,  secondly,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law,  there  being  a  great  many  important  points  on 
which  differing  opinions  of  equal  legal  v^dity  might  be  dted, 
so  that  the  practising  counsel  could  not  advise,  nor  the  judge 
decide,  with  any  confidence  that  he  was  right,  or  that  a  superior 
court  would  uphold  his  view. 

Tbenew  law  (jufMrnM),  which  consisted  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  emperors  promulgated  during  the  middle  and  later  empires 
{edkia,  mtripia,  tHOHdala,  dtcreta,  usually  called  by  the  general 
name  of  coKififMfinui),  was  in  a  condition  not  much  better. 
These  ordinances  or  constitutions  were  extremely  numerous. 
No  complete  collection  of  them  existed,  for  although  two  collec- 
tions (Codex  pegoriania  and  Codtx  hermogettiaiius)  had  been 
made  by  two  jurists  in  the  4th  century,  and  a  large  supple- 
mentary collection  published  by  the  emperor  Tbeodoiius  IL  in 
438  (Codex  tkeodosianvs),  these  collections  did  not  include  all 
the  constitutions ;  there  were  othera  which  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain separately,  but  many  whereof  it  must  have  been  impossible 
for  «  private  person  to  procure.  In  this  branch  too  of  the  law 
then  abted  some,  though  a  less  formidable,  uncertainty;  for 
there  were  cnistitutions  which  practically,  if  not  formally, 
repealed  or  superseded  othera  without  expressly  mentioning 
them,  so  that  a  man  who  relied  on  one  constitution  might  find 
that  it  had  been  varied  or  abrogated  by  another  he  had  never  heard 
of  or  on  whose  sense  he  bad  not  put  such  a  construction.  It  was 
therefore  clearly  necessary  with  regard  to  both  the  (dder  and  the 
newer  law  to  take  some  steps  to  collect  into  one  or  more  bodies  or 
masses  so  much  of  the  law  as  was  to  be  regarded  as  binding, 
reducing  it  within  a  reasonable  compass,  and  purging  away  the 
contradictions  or  inconsistencies  which  it  contained.  The  evil 
bad  been  long  felt,  and  reforms  apparently  often  proposed,  but 
nothing  (except  by  the  compilation  of  the  Codex  tluodoswua) 
bad  been  done  till  Justinian's  time.  Immediately  after  his 
Mccsuon,  in  538,  he  appointed  a  commission  to  deid  with  the 
imperial  constitutions  ijus  wo9»m),  this  being  the  easier  part  of 
the  probtem.  The  commissioners,  ten  in  number,  were  directed 
to  go  Ibrough  all  the  constitntions  of  which  copies  existed,  to 
•elect  such  as  were  of  practical  value,  to  cut  these  down  by 
retrenching  aU  unoecessaiy  matter^  and  gather  them,  arranged 
In  order  of  date,  into  one  w^ui^ei,  getting  rid  of  any  contradictions 
onftting  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting  passages.*  These 
statute  law  commissioners,  as  one  may  call  them,  set  to  work 
forthwith,  and  completed  their  task  in  fourteen  months,  dis- 
tributing the  constitutions  which  they  placed  in  the  new  collec- 
tion into  ten  books,  in  general  conformity  with  the  order  of  the 
PeriKtoal  Edict  as  settled  by  Solvius  Julianus  and  enacted  by 
Hadrian.  By  this  means  the  bulk  of  the  sUtute  law  was 
immensely  reduced,  iu  obscurities  and  internal  discrqMndes  In 
great  meatute  removed,  its  provisions  adapted,  by  the  abrogation 
of  wb^  was  obsolete,  to  the  circumstances  of  Justinian's  own 
time.  This  Ctdtex  con^titiiumwK  was  formally  promulgated  and 
enacted  as  one  great  consolidating  statute  in  519,  all  imperial 
ordinances  not  included  in  it  being  repealed  at  one  stroke. 

The  success  of  this  first  experiment  encouraged  the  emperor 
to  attempt  the  more  difficult  enterprise  of  simplifying  and 
digesting  the  older  hiw  contained  in  the  treatises  of  the  jurists. 
Before  entering  on  this,  however,  he  wisely  took  the  preliminary 
step  of  settling  the  more  important  of  the  legal  questions  as  to 
which  the  older  jurists  had  been  divided  in  ofunion,  and  which 
bad  therefore  remained  sources  of  difficulty,  ft  difficulty  aggrs- 

)  See,  for  an  account  o(  the  instructions  given  to  the  coramlsHon, 
the  coast  luition  H»»c  (m*.  prefixed  to  the  revised  Coin  in  the 
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vated  by  the  general  decline,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  of  the 
level  of  forensic  and  judicisl  learning.  This  was  accomplished 
by  a  series  of  constitutions  known  as  the  "Fifty  Deciuons" 
(QuinquagitUa  deeitimeti,  along  with  which  there  were  puUished 
other  ordinances  amending  the  law  in  a  variety  of  points,  in 
which  old  and  now  inconvenient  rules  had  been  suffered  to  subsist. 
Then  in  December  550  a  new  commission  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  eminent  lawyers,  of  whom  ,the  president,  the 
famous  Tribonioa  (who  had  already  served  on  the  previous  con- 
mission),  was  an  exalted  official  (quatUor),  four  were  professors 
of  law,  and  the  remaining  eleven  practising  advocates.  The 
instructions  given  to  them  by  the  emperor  were  as  follows:-' 
they  were  to  procure  and  peruse  all  the  writings  of  all  the  author- 
faed  jurists  (those  who  bad  enjoyed  theyw  rapondtMifi ;  were  to 
extract  from  these  writings  whatever  was  of  most  permanent 
and  substantial  value,  wi^  power  to  change  the  expressions  of 
the  author  wherever  conciseness  or  deanicss  would  be  thereby 
promoted,  or  wherever  sudi  •  change  was  needed  in  order  to 
adapt  bis  langnage  to  the  condition  of  the  law  as  it  stood  in 
Justinian's  time;  were  to  avoid  repetitions  and  contradictkms  by 
giving  only  one  statement  of  the  law  upon  each  pmnt;  were  to 
insert  nothing  at  variance  with  any  provision  contained  in  the 
Codex  constitutiMttMi  and  were  to  distribute  the  results. of  their 
labours  into  fifty  books,  subdividing  each  book  into  titles,  and 
following  generally  the  order  of  the  Perpetual  Edict.* 

These  directions  were  carried  out  with  a  ^>eed  which  is  surpris- 
ing when  we  remember  not  only  that  the  work  was  interrupted 
by  the  terrible  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Constantinof^e  in 
January  533,  and  which  led  to  the  temporary  retirement  from 
office  of  Tribonian,  but  also  that  the  mass  of  literature  which  had 
to  be  read  through  consisted  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  treat- 
ises, comprising  three  millions  of  sentences.  The  commissioneis, 
who  Itad  for  greater  despatch  divided  themselves  into  several  com- 
mittees, presented  tbdi  sdectlon  of  extracts  to  the  empem'  in 
533,  and  he  published  it  aa  an  Imperial  statute  on  December  )6th 
of  that  year,  with  two  prefatory  constitutions  (those  known  as 
Omnem  reipublieae  and  Dedit  nobtt).  It  is  the  Latin  volume 
which  we  now  call  the  Digest  (Digesia)  or  Pandects  (Il&i'Sexrai) 
and  which  is  by  far  tbe  most  precious  monument  of  the  legal 
genius  of  the  Romans,  andindeed,  whether  one  regards  the  intrin- 
sic merits  of  its  substance  or  the  prodigious  Influence  it  has  exerted 
and  still  exerts,  the  most  remarkable  law-hook  that  the  world  has 
seen;  The  extracts  comprised  in  it  are  9133  in  number,  taken 
from  thirty-idne  authors,  and  are  of  greatly  varying  length, 
mostly  only  a  few  lines  long.  About  one-third  (in  quantity) 
come  from  Ulpian,  a  very  copious  writer;  Faulus  stands  next.  'To 
each  extract  there  is  prefixed  the  name  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
treatise  whence  It  Is  taken.*  The  worst  thing  about  the  Digest 
is  iu  highly  unscientific  arrangement.  Theorder  of  the  Perpetual 
Edict,  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  sort  of  model  for  the 
general  scbeme  of  hooks  and  titles,  was  doubtless  convenient  to 
the  Roman  lawyers  from  their  familiarity  with  it,  but  was  in 
itsdf  rather  accidental  and  historical  than  lopcal.  The  dis- 
position of  the  extracts  inside  each  title  was  still  less  rational; 
it  has  bees  shown  by  •  modem  jurist  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  way  in  which  the  committees  of  the  commissioners  worked 
through  the  books  they  had  to  peruse.*  In  enacting  the  Digest 
as  a  law  book,  Justinian  repealed  all  the  other  law  contained 
In  the  treatises  of  tbe  jurists  (th^jw  t€ba  which  has  been  already 
mentioned),  and  directed  that  tliose  treatises  should  never  be 
dted  in  future  even  by  way  of  illustration;  and  he  of  course  at 
the  same  time  abrcgated  aU  the  older  statutes,  from  the  Twelve 
Tables  downwards,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  thejiusef  lu.  This 
was  a  necessary  inddent  of  his  scheme  of  reform.  But  be  went 

■  See  the  constitution  Deo  awetort  (CM.  L  17.  i). 

■  In  the  middle  ages  people  used  to  cite  passages  by  the  imtial 
worda;  and  the  Germans  do  so  MiU,  giving,  however,  the  number  of 
tbe  paragraph  in  the  extract  (if  there  are  more  pan^pha  than  oik), 
and  appencfing  the  number  of  tbe  bode  and  title,  we  in  Britain 
and  America  luually  dte  by  tbe  numbers  of  the  book,  the  title  and 
the  pBiapanb,  without  referring  to  the  initial  words. 

*  See  Bkiune,  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Pngmente  in  den  Pandekten- 
theln,"  in  Savigo/s  Zrittcbr./.  gsscA.  SttlUtwiMtentek^/t,  voL  iv. 
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too  Ui,  and  Indeed  ittcmpted  what  wu  tmpoidbte,  wlieii  he 
(oriude  alt  commmtaria  upon  the  Digest.  He  woi  abliged  to 
allow  a  Greek  tranatation  to  be  made  of  it,  but  directed  this 
traiulatiai  to  be  nactly  liteiaL 

These  two  great  enferpriiet  had  lubstintially  despatched 
Justinian's  work;  however,  he,  or  rather  Tribonian,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  both  as  his  adviser  and  as  his  chief  executive 
officer  in  all  l^al  aflaiis,  conceived  that  a  third  book  was  needed, 
vU.  an  dementary  manual  for  beginners  which  should  present 
an  outline  of  the  law  in  a  dear  and  simple  fbnn;  The  little  work 
of  Gaius,  most  of  wlilch  we  now  possess  under  the  title  of  Com- 
menlarii  itutUntiamm,  had  served  this  purpose  (or  nearly  four 
Mntuiitt;  but  much  trf  it  had,  owing  to  changes.in  the  law,  be- 
cmne  inappUcaUe,  so  that  a  new  manual  seeined  to  be  veqidicd. 
Justtidan  accofdin^y  directed  Trflxmisn,  with  two  coadjutors, 
Theophilus,  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Cimstantina^, 
and  Dorotheas,  professw  in  tlic  great  law  school  at  Beyrout,  to 
pnput  an  elementary  tcztboolc  on  the  lines  of  Gains.  This 
they  did  while  the  Pt'int  was  in  progreM,  and  produced  the  useful 
Uttk  treatise  iriiicb  ha  ever  atnce  been  the  book  irith  which 
students  commonly  begin  their  studies  of  Roman  law,  the  Iiuli- 
tuUs  of  Jvjtiniait.  It  was  published  as  a  statute  with  full  l^al 
validity  shortly  before  the  i>t|«l.  Such  meriu  as  it  posaeases— 
iimplidty  <rf  arrangement,  ckancM  and  condseneM  of  npres- 
don— belong  lesa  to  Tribonian  than  to  Gafau,  iriio  was  doedy 
fallowed  wherever  the  alterations  In  the  taw  bad  not  made  him 
obsolete.  However,  tbe  spirit  of  that  great  legal  dasMC  seems  to 
have  in  a  measure  dwdt  with  and  insfured  the  inferior  men  who 
were  recasting  his  work;  the  tmHMa  is  better  both  in  Latinity 
and  in  substance  than  we  should  have  expected  from  tiM  con- 
dition of  Latin  letters  at  tliat  epoch,  better  than  the  ottwr  Uws 
which  emanate  from  Justinian. 

I  In  tbe  four  years  and  a  half  which  eti^ned  between  tbe  publica- 
tion the  Caitx  end  that  of  tbe  Dii/at,  many  important  changes 
had  been  matle  In  the  law,  Botsb^  by  the  publication  of  the 
"  Fifty  Ded^ons,"  which  settled  many  questions  that  had  eaer- 
dsed  the  legal  mind  and  ^ven  occasion  to  intricate  statutory 
ptoviuona.  It  waa  therefore  natural  that  the  idea  should  present 
hBelf  of  revising  tlK  Ctit*,  so  aa  to  introduce  tltese  changes 
into  it,  for  by  so  Mag,  not  obly  would  it  be  simpUficd,  but  the 
one  volume  would  again  be  made  to  contain  the  whole  statute 
law,  whereas  now  it  was  necessary  to  read  along  with  it  the 
ordinances  isuied  since  its  publication.  Accordingly  another 
GomniMion  was  appointed,  consbting  of  Tritwnian  with  four 
other  coadjutMS,  full  power  being  given  them  not  only  to 
incorporaU  the  new  constitutions  with  the  Codtx  and  make  in 
it  the  requisite  changes,  but  also  to  revise  the  CotUx  generally, 
cutting  down  or  filling  in  wherever  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  do  ao.  This  work  was  completed  in  a  few  months;  and  in 
November  534  the  revised  Codac  {Codex  npelitat  pratke$umit) 
was  promulgaUd  with  the  force  of  law,  prefaced  by  a  con- 
stitution (Cordi  nobU)  which  sets  forth  its  tiistory,  and  declares 
it  to  be  alone  aulboritalive,  the  former  Codex  being  abrogated, 
b  te  tha  reviled  CMn  which  has  come  down  to  the  modem 
world,  all  eogata  of  the  earlier  edition  having  disappeared. 

Tbe  coBidtutions  cooUined  in  it  number  46U,  the  earUest 
dating  from  Hadrian,  the  latest  bting  of  course  justinian.s  own. 
A  few  thus  lielong  to  the  period  to  which  the  Ereater  part  of  the 
£>^mI  betongt.  i-t.  the  Kxalled  closncal  period  <rf  Roman  law  down 
to  the  time  o(  Alenoder  Severui  (14^) ;  but  the  great  majority  ore 
later,  and  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  ^reat  eras  of  tmpeiiol 
legislation,  the  eras  of  Dioctetian,  of  Constantine^  of  Theodosiui  II., 
ood  td  JuittnUn  himaelf.  Although  this  Codex  u  nid  to  have  the 
■une  general  order  oi  that  of  the  Ditut,  vie.  tlie  order  of  the  Pefy 

euol  Edict,  there  are  coiwderabk  differences  of  arrangement 
ween  the  two.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  traolct.  Its  contents, 
although  of  course  of  tbe  utmost  practical  importance  to  tbe  lawyers 
of  that  time,  and  of  much  value  still,  historical  as  well  as  legal,  are 
far  less  interesting  ami  scientifically  admirable  than  the  extracts 
preserved  in  the  DigML  The  difference  is  even  greater  than  that 
between  tbe  English  reports  of  cases  decided  niicc  the  days  of  Lord 
Holt  and  tbe  English  acts  of  parliament  for  the  tame  two  centuries. 

The  emperor's  scheme  was  now  complete.  All  the  Roman  law 
bad  been  gathered  into  two  volumes  M  not  excessive  aiae,  and  a 
satisfactory  atanual  for  bepnners  added.  But Jusdidan  and  Trlbo- 
nion  bod  giown  so  food  o(  legislating  that  they  found  it  hard  to  leave 


off.  Moreover,  tbe  very  amplification*  that  had  been  so  br 
brought  into  view  with  more  clearness  such  anomalies  or  pieces  itf 
injustice  as  still  continued  to  deform  the  law.  Thus  no  soooti 
the  work  been  rounded  off  than  fresh  escccscencesbenn  to  be  created 
by  the  publication  of  new  laws.  Between  534  and  363  Justiniu 
heued  a  great  number  of  ordinances,  dealing  with  alt  sorts  of  anb- 
jects  and  seriously  olterinc  the  law  on  many  points — the  majoeiry 
appearing  before  the  death  of  Tribonian,  which  happtwd  in  545. 
These  ordinances  are  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  new  cons«itu- 
tions,  NoMoe  eonaUMtimuf  poit  eodieem  (n«pct  ltar4t«).  JTut  fi 
Although  the  emperor  hod  stated  in  publishing  tbe  Ctiex  that  oil 
further  statutes  &  any)  would  be  officially  collected,  this  pramise 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  redeemed.  Ttw  three  collectioas  td  the 
Notdt  which  we  possess  are  apparently;  private  coUections,  nor  do 
we  even  know  how  many  such  constitutions  were  promulcatcd. 
One  of  the  three  contains  16S  (tocher  with  13  E(Uai).  but  bocdc 
of  these  are  by  the  emperors  Justin  II.  and  Tiberius  II.  Another, 
the  soolled  EpiUmu  of  Jutiax,  contains  isj  Novels  in  Latin ;  and 
the  third,  the  Liber  Mlkeniifomm  or  saJgola  wer$io,  has  lu,  atao 
in  Latin.  This  last  was  tbe  collection  first  known  and  diieSy  uwd 
in  the  West  during  the  middle  ages;  and  of  its  134  only  97  have  beea 
written  on  by  the  ^ostatertt  or  medieval  commentatan;  tbcae  thesw- 
fore  alone  have  been  received  as  bindinf  in  those  cotmtries  wrhich 
rec^nite  and  obey  the  Roman  law,— wxatdiag  to  the  amsn 
Oan^id  KM  ajjtistU  tloua,  nee  aptOMcit  rano.  And.  wbcnaa 
Justinian's  coMtitutions  cootatned  in  the  Codex  were  oil  Issmd  iw 
Latin,  the  rest  of  the  book  twInE  in  that  tongue,  these  NmtU  ism. 
neariy  all  published  In  Greek.  Latin  tnnslatioos  bdog  of  couiie 
made  for  the  use  of  ttie  western  provinces.  They  are  very  bolkv, 
and  with  the  exception  <rf  a  few,  particularly  the  llGth  and  iiSih. 
which  introduce  the  most  swee|Mng  and  laudable  reforms  into  tte 
law  of  intestate  eucccssim,  are  much  more  iotcicstiiw,  as  siiiiilyiM 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  time,  social,  economical  and  rrrlc 
uasticat,  than  in  respect  of  onv  purely  legal  merits.  Tliey  my  be 
found  printed  in  any  edition  of  the  Cerptu  juris  enilis. 

This  Ccrpusjurii,  which  bears  and  immortalises  Justinian's  nnw. 
consists  oT  the  four  books  described  above;  (i)  The  authorinnd 
collcctioo  of  imperial  ordinances  (,Codex  CMUMaftmasi) ;  (>)  the 
authorised  collection  of  extracts  from  the  great  jurists  (Digrssa  or 
Paiideelae):  (3)  the  elemenUry  handbook  {/wWatioaei};  (4)  the 
unauthorised  collection  at  constitutions  subsequent  to  uc  €~mdt  1 
(WMIss). 

Ttom  what  has  bees  already  stated,  the  reader  wffl  peradwe 

that  Justinian  did  not,  according  to  a  strict  use  of  terms,  codify 
the  Roman  law.  By  a  codification  we  understand  the  rtductioo 
of  the  whole  pre-exisUng  body  of  law  to  a  new  form,  tbe  re-statinc 
It  In  a  series  <rf  propodtitnu,  scientifically  ordered,  iiliich  mm^  or 
may  not  contain  some  new  substance,  but  are  at  any  rate  new  im 
form.  If  he  had,  so  to  apeak,  thrown  into  one  furnace  all  tbe  Usr 
contained  in  the  treatises  of  the  Jurists  and  in  the  impcnal 
ordinances,  fused  them  down,  tbe  gold  of  the  one  and  the  silver 
of  the  othCT,  tod  run  them  out  into  new  moulds,  ibis  wwdd  bavc 
been  codification.  What  he  did  do  was  MmethingquiteAflhrcat. 
It  was  not  codification  but  consolidation,  not  remoulding  but 
abridging.  He  made  extracts  from  tlie  existing  law,  preserving 
the  old  words,  and  merely  cutting  out  repetitions,  reraovinn  con- 
tradictions, retrenching  superfluities,  ao  as  immoudy  to  ndi^s 
the  bulk  of  the  whole.  And  be  made  not  one  set  of  such  extncts 
but  two,  one  for  the  jurist  law,  tlie  other  for  tbe  sUtute  bw.  He 
gave  to  posterity  not  one  code  but  two  digests  or  coUectioBs  of 
extracts,  which  are  new  onty  to  ttils  extent  that  tliey  are  arrvnced 
in  a  new  order,  having  t>ecn  previously  altogether  uncotuiectcd 
with  one  anottter,  and  that  hne  and  there  ttieir  words  have  beea 
modified  in  order  to  luing  one  extract  into  harmony  witis  aoow 
other.  Except  for  this,  the  matter  is  old  in  exprenioo  as  wcfi  bs 
in  sutistance. 

Thus  regarded,  even  without  remaridng  that  the  JVonrfs,  nevw 
having  been  officially  coUeaed,  much  less  inct»poratcd  with  Che 
Codex,  mar  the  symmetry  of  tbe  structure,  Justinian's  work  may 
appear  to  entitle  him  and  Tribonian  to  much  less  credit  than  tbey 
tuTC  usually  recdved  for  It.  But  let  it  t>eol»erved,  first,  that  to 
reduce  tlw  huge  and  confused  mass  of  pre-existing  law  into  shy 
compass  of  tliese  two  collections  was  an  immeose  practic&l  hi  m  fit 
to  the  empire;  secondly,  that,  whereas  the  woA  which  he  tmder- 
took  was  accomplished  tn  seven  years,  the  infinitdy  more  tfiAmh 
task  of  codification  might  prot>ably  have  been  left  uofiniihed  at 
Tilbonian's  death,  or  even  at  Justinian's  own,  and  been  afasm. 
doDcd  by  his  successor;  thirdly,  tliat  in  t>»  extracts  preserved  in 
the  Digttt  we  have  the  tqiiniona  <rf  the  gteatnt  kgnl  liiminiriiii 
slmt  in  their  own  adnfiably  locid,  phikiMphiat  ud  concte 
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kngoage,  wbUe  in  tbe  eitncts  of  wUch  the  C*te  b  compoMd 
we  find  valuatde  histoiical  evideacc  bearing  on  Uie  «dminutn- 
tion  and  wodal  condition  of  tbe  Utcr  Pagu  and  eariier  Christian 
empire;  fourthly,  ibat  Justinian's  age,  that  is  to  say,  the  Intellect 
lA  the  men  whose  services  be  commanded,  mt  quite  unequal  to 
lo  vast  an  undertaking  as  tbe  fusing  upon  sdentific  principles 
into  one  new  organic  wbtAe  of  tbe  entire  taw  of  the  emiHrc.  With 
sufficient  time  and  labour  tbe  woilc  might  no  doubt  have  been 
done;  but  what  we  possess  of  Justinian's  own  legislation,  and 
stiU  more  what  we  know  of  the  general  condition  of  literary  and 
legal  capacity  in  his  time,  makes  it  certain  that  it  would  tiot  have 
been  well  done,  and  that  the  result  wouk)  have  been  not  more 
valuable  to  the  Romans  of  that  age,  and  much  less  valuable  to 
tbe  modem  world,  than  are  the  residts,  preserved  in  tbe  Digfit 
and  the  CMttz,  fd  what  be  and  Trittonian  actually  did. 

To  the  meiita  of  the  work  as  actually  performed  some  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  chief  defect  of  the  Ditat  is  in  point 
of  sdenti5c  arrangement,  a  matter  about  which  the  Roman 
lawyers,  perhaps  one  may  say  the  ancients  generally,  cared  very 
little.  There  are  some  repetitions  and  some  inconsistencies,  but 
not  more  than  may  faiily  be  allowed  for  in  a  compilation  of  sucb 
magnitude  executed  so  r^>idly.  TViboniaa  has  been  blamed  for 
tbe  insertions  tbe  compilers  made  In  the  sentences  of  the  old 
jurists  (tiie  so-called  EmbUmala  Tnfrofijatn) ;  but  it  was  a  part  of 
Justinian's  plan  that  stich  insertions  shotdd  be  made,  so  as  to 
adapt  those  sentences  to  the  law  as  settled  in  the  emperor's 
time.  On  Justinian's  own  laws,  contained  in  the  Codex  and  in 
bis  Notds,  a  somewhat  leu  favourable  judgment  must  be  pro- 
nounced. They,  and  eq>ecially  the  latter,  are  diffuse  and  crften 
lax  in  expression,  needlessly  prolix,  and  pompously  rhetorical. 
Tbe  pob'cy  of  many,  particularly  of  those  which  deal  with  ecdeai- 
astinl  matters,  may  also  be  condemned;  yet  some  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  legislator  who  put  the  law  of  intestate  succenton  on 
that  plain  and  rational  footing  whereon  it  baa  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  stand.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  although 
Justinian  is  so  much  more  familiar  to  us  his  lep^tion  than 
by  anything  else,  this  sphere  of  hb  Imperial  labour  is  hardly 
referred  to  by  any  of  the  contemporary  historians,  and  then  on^ 
with  censure.  Procopius  complains  that  he  and  Tribonian  were 
always  repealing  old  laws  and  enacting  new  ones,  and  accuses 
them  of  venal  motives  for  doing  so. 

Tbe  CoTpui  Juria  of  Jusdnian  continued  to  he.  witb  naturally  a 
few  additions  in  the  ontinancea  of  succeeding  emperors,  the  chief 
law-book  of  tbe  Roman  world  till  the  time  of  tbe  Maoedtmiaa  dynasty 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  9tli  century,  a  new  system  was  prepared 
and  issued  by  those  sovereisns,  which  we  know  as  the  Basuka,  It 
is  of  coone  written  in  Greek,  and  consists  of  parts  of  tbe  substance 
of  tbe  Codes  and  the  Digfsl,  thrown  together  and  often  altered  in 
exptenlDn,  together  with  loine  matter  from  tbe  Npfdt  and  imperial 
ordinances  posterior  to  Justinian.  In  the  western  provinces,  which 
had  been  wholly  severed  from  the  empire  before  tbe  publication 
the  BasUica,  the  law  as  settled  by  Justinian  held  its  ground; 
but  copies  of  the  Corbiu  Juris  were  extremely  rare,  nor  did  the 
study  of  it  revive  until  the  end  of  the  ilth  century. 

Tbe  best  edition  of  the  Difitt  is  that  of  Mommsen  (Berlin 
i86fr-i870),  and  of  the  Codex  that  of  KrOger  (BcrUa  1875-1877). 

3.  In  his  financial  administration  of  tbe  emfriie,  Jostiiuan  is 
represented  to  us  as  being  at  once  rapacious  and  extravagant. 
His  unwearied  activity  and  inordinate  vanity  led  him  to  under- 
take  a  great  many  costly  public  works,  many  of  them,  such  as 
tbe  erection  of  palaces  and  churches,  unremunerative.  The 
money  needed  for  these,  for  his  wars,  and  for  buying  off  the 
barbarians  who  threatened  the  frontiers,  had  to  be  obtained  by 
increasing  tbe  burdens  of  the  people.  Thty  suffered,  not  only 
from  tbe  regular  taxes,  which  were  seldom  remitted  even  after 
bad  seasons,  but  also  from  monopolies;  and  Procopius  goes  so  far 
as  to  allege  that  tbe  emperor  made  apractice  of  further  recruiting 
his  treasury  by  confiscating  on  slight  or  fictitious  pretexts  the 
property  (rf  persons  who  had  displeased  Theodora  or  himself. 
Fiscal  severities  were  bo  doubt  one  cause  (tf  the  insurrections 
which  now  and  then  broke  out,  and  in  the  gravest  of  which, 
(533)  thirty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
capful.  It  ia  not  alwaya  easy  to  discover,  puttiag  together  the 
InWwonby  evidnice  of  Justinian's  owB  lam  and  the  angry 
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complaints  ol  Procopius,  what  was  the  nature  and  justification 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  civil  administratiotu  But  the 
general  cooduaton  seems  to  be  that  these  changes  were  always 
in  the  direction  of  further  centralixaUon,  Increasing  the  power  of 
the  chief  ministers  and  their  offices,  bringing  all  more  directly 
under  tbe  control  of  the  Crown,  and  In  some  cases  Umiting  the 
powers  and  appropriating  the  ftmds  of  local  municipalities. 
Financial  necessities  compelled  retrenchment,  so  that  a  certain 
number  of  offiois  wore  auppreaaed  altogether,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  office-holding  dasa,  which  was  numerous  and  wealthy, 
and  had  almoat  come  to  look  on  the  dvil  snvioe  as  Its  hereditary 
possession.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  policy  was 
the  discontinuance  <4  the  consulship.  This  great  office  had  re- 
mained a  dignity  centuries  after  it  bad  ceased  to  be  a  power; 
but  it  was  a  very  costly  dignity,  the  holder  being  e^wcted  to 
spend  targe  sums  in  puUic  displays.  As  these  sums  were  provided 
by  tbe  state,  Justinian  saved  something  considerable  1^  stop|ring 
the  payment  He  named  no  consul  afur  Basib'us,  who  was  the 
namie-^ving  consul  ot  541. 

In  a  burnucratic  de^otlsm  the  greatest  merit  of  a  sovereign 
b  to  choose  capable  and  honest  ministers.  Justinian's  sdections 
were  usually  capable,  but  not  so  often  honest;  probably  it  was 
hard  to  find  thoroughly  upright  officials;  possibly  they  would  not 
have  been  most  serviceable  in  carrying  out  the  imperial  will,  and 
eqwdally  b  replenishing  the  imperial  treasury.  Even  tbe  great 
Tribonian  labours  under  the  reproach  <rf  conuption,  while  the 
fact  that  Justinian  maintained  John  irf  Cappadoda  is  power  h>ng 
after  his  giecd,  his  unacnipuhnuneaa,  and  the  excesses  of  bis 
private  life  had  exdtcd  the  anger  of  tbe  whole  empire,  reflects 
little  credit  on  his  own  principles  of  government  and  sense  of 
duty  'to  his  subjects.  The  department  of  administration  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  felt  most  personal  interest  was  that  of 
public  works.  He  q>ent  immense  sums  on  buOdings  of  all  sorts, 
on  quays  and  barbotirs,  on  fortifications,  rqiairing  the  walls  of 
dties  and  erecting  castles  In  Thrace  to  check  tbe  inroads  of  the 
bubarians,  im  aqueducts,  on  monasteries,  above  all,  upon 
diurcbes.  Of  these  wwks  only  two  remain  perfect,  St  Sophia  in 
Constantlwqde,  now  a  mosque,  and  one  of  the  architectural 
wonders  of  tbe  worid,  and  the  church  of  SS  Sergius  and  Bacchus, 
now  commonly  called  little  St  Sophia,  which  stands  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  great  church,  and  is  in  its  way  a  very  delicate  and 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  llie  diwch  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
though  buQt  in  Justinian's  rrign,  and  containing  mosaic  pictures 
of  htm  and  Theodora,  does  not  qipear  to  have  owed  anything  to 
his  mind  or  purse. 

3.  Justinian's  ecdesiastical  poh'cy  was  so  complex  and  varying 
that  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  artide  to  do  more 
than  indicate  its  bare  outlines.  For  many  years  before  the 
accession  of  his  unde  Justin,  the  Eastern  world  bad  been  vexed 
by  the  strug^es  of  the  Monophysite  party,  who  recognised  only 
one  nature  in  Christ,  against  the  view  which  then  and  ever  since 
has  maintained  itself  as  orthodox,  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  coexisted  in  Him.  The  latter  doctrine  had  triumphed  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  was  held  by  the  whole  Western 
Church,  but  Bgypt,  great  part  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
considerable  minority  even  in  Constantinople  dung  to  Mooophy- 
sitism.  The  emperors  Zeoo  and  Anastasius  had  been  strongly 
suspected  of  it,  and  the  Roman  bishops  bad  refused  to  communi- 
cate with  tbe  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  since  484,  when  they 
had  condemned  Acadus  for  accepting  the  formula  of  conciliation 
issued  by  Zeno.  One  of  Justinian's  first  public  acts  was  to  put 
an  end  lo  this  schism  by  inducing  Justin  to  make  the  then  patri- 
arch renounce  this  formida  and  declare  his  full  adhesion  to  the 
creed  of  Chalcedon.  When  he  himself  came  to  tbe  throne  be 
endeavoured  to  penuade  tbe  Monopbysites  to  come  in  by  sum- 
moning some  of  their  leaders  to  a  conference.  This  failing,  he 
ejected  suspected  prelates,  and  occasionally  persecuted  them, 
though  with  far  less  severity  than  that  applied  to  the  heretics  of 
a  deeper  dye,  such  as  Montanists  or  even  Arians.  Not  long  after- 
wards, his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  spread  of  Otigen- 
btic  opinions  la  ^rria,  be  issued  an  edia  condemning  fourteen 
propositions  dnwn  from  the  writings  ot  the  great  Alemidrian. 
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and  canted  k  lynod  to  be  beld  voder  the  presidency  of  Mennu 
(wbom  he  bad  named patrioich of  Constaatlooplc),  which  renewed 
the  Gondemutioii  <d  the  impugned  doctrines  and  anatbematiied 
Origen  Umielf .  Still  later,  Ik  waa  Indued  tqr  the  machlnationa 
of  tome  ol  the  pidatesvbo  haunted  Us  coort,  and  bjrtiie  influean 
of  Tbeodwa,  henelf  much  Interested  in  theologial  questions, 
and  more  than  suspected  of  Monophy^tism,  to  raise  a  needtew, 
mischievous,  and  imtracted  controveiv.  The  Mooophysites 
sometimes  alleged  that  tbey  could  not  accept  the  decrees  of  the 
councfl  of  Chaicedon  because  that  council  had  not  condenned, 
but  (aa  they  argued)  virtually  approved,  three  writers  tainted 
with  Nestorlan  principles,  Theodne  of  Mopsucstia,  Theodoret, 
and  Ibas,  taabap  of  Edeasa.  It  was  represented  to  the  emperor, 
who  waa  still  pursued  by  the  desire  to  bring  back  the  schisBiatics, 
that  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  rccondKatton  if 
a  condramation  of  these  teachers,  or  rather  of  such  of  their  books 
as  were  complained  of,  could  be  brought  about,  since  then  the 
Chalcedonian  party  would  be  purged  from  any  mpearance  of 
aymptthy  with  the  crron  of  Nestorlni.  Not  atopiMig  to  lelkct 
that  in  the  angry  and  suspicious  state  of  men's  minds  ht  waa  sure 
to  lose  as  much  In  one  direction  as  he  would  gain  in  the  other, 
Justinian  entered  into  the  idea,  and  put  forth  an  edict  expoung 
and  denouncing  tlie  erron  contained  in  tlie  writings  of  Theodore 
generally;  in  tlie  treatise  of  Theodoret  against  Cyiil  of  Aleiandria, 
and  in  a  letter  of  Bishop  Ibas  (a  letter  wliose  authenticity  was 
doubted,  but  which  passed  under  his  name)  to  the  Peruan  bishop 
Maris.  This  edict  was  circulated  through  the  Christian  world  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  bishops.  The  four  Eastern  patriarchs,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  Eastern  prelates  generally,  subscribed, 
though  reluctantly,  for  it  was  felt  that  a  dangerous  precedent 
was  being  set  when  dead  authors  were  anathematized,  and  that 
this  new  movement  could  hardly  fail  to  weaken  the  autiwrity  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedoo.  Among  the  Western  bishops,  who 
were  less  disposed  both  to  Monophysitton  and  to  subservience, 
and  especially  by  those  of  Africa,  iht  edict  was  earnestly  resisted. 
When  it  was  found  that  Pope  Vigiliua  did  not  forthwith  comply, 
he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople.  Even  there  he  re»sted, 
not  so  much,  it  would  seem,  from  any  scruples  of  his  own,  ttx  he 
was  not  a  bi^-minded  man,  as  because  he  knew  that  he  dared 
not  return  to  Italy  if  he  gave  way.  Long  disputes  and  negotia- 
tions followed,  the  end  of  which  was  that  Justinian  summoned 
a  general  council  of  the  church,  that  which  we  reckon  the  Fifth, 
iriiich  condemned  the  impugned  writings,  and  anattiematlaed 
several  other  heretical  authors.  Its  deems  wen  recrived  In  the 
East  but  long  contested  in  the  Western  Church,  where  a  schism 
arose  that  lasted  for  seventy  years.  This  is  the  controversy 
known  u  that  of  theThree  ChiptenlTriacapittila.Tplau^'iMia), 
^iparently  from  the  three  proportions  or  condemnations  con- 
tained in  Justinian's  oripnal  edict,  one  relating  to  Theodore's 
writings  and  person,  the  second  to  the  incriminated  treatise  of 
Theodoret  (whose  person  was  not  attacked),  the  third  to  the 
letter  (if  genuine)  of  Il>as  (see  Hefele,  Condlitnfackkku,  ii.'T77)- 

At  the  very  end  of  his  long  career  of  theological  discussion, 
Justinian  himself  lapsed  into  heresy,  by  accepting  the  doctrine 
that  tlie  earthly  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  insensible  to 
the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  a  doctrine  which  had  been  advanced 
by  Julian,  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Aphthartodocetisin.  According  to  his  usual  practice,  he  Issued 
an  edict  enforcing  this  view,  and  requiring  all  patriarchs,  metro- 
politans, and  bishops  to  subscribe  to  it.  Some,  who  not  un- 
naturally held  that  it  was  rank  Monophysiiism,  refused  at  once, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  among  them  Eutychius  the 
eminent  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Others  submitted  or 
temporized ;  but  before  there  had  been  time  enough  for  the  matter 
to  be  carried  through,  the  emperor  died,  having  tarnished  if  not 
utterly  forfeited  by  this  last  error  the  reputation  won  by  a  life 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Ortbodozy. 

As  no  preceding  sovereign  had  been  so  much  interested  in 
church  aSairs,  so  none  seems  to  have  shown  so  much  activity  as  a 
persecutor  both  of  pagans  and  of  heretics.  He  renewed  with 
additional  stringency  the  la«n  against  both  these  classes.  The 
fistmer  embraced  a  Urge  part  of  the  rural  population  in  certain 


secluded  districts,  such  as  parts  of  Asia  Htnor  and  Pdopon- 
nesus;  and  we  are  told  that  the  efforts  directed  against  them 
resulted  in  the  forcible  baptism  of  70,000  persons  in  Asia 
Wnor  alne.  Riganism,  hosrever,  survived;  wa  find  It  la 
Laoonla  In  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  aitd  in  notthem  Syria  it 
has  lasted  till  our  own  times.  There  were  siso  a  good  many 
crypto-psgans  among  the  educated  population  of  the  capitaL 
Pro^ihts,  for  instance,  if  he  was  not  actually  a  Pagan,  was 
certainly  vtsy  httk  of «  Cfaristhut.  XnqnMes  made  in  the  tUtd 
year  ot  Justinian's  reign  drove  nearly  all  id  these  persons  into  an 
outward  conformity,  and  their  offspring  seem  to  have  become 
ordinary  Christians.  At  Athens,  the  phUcoophers  who  Uugbt  in 
the  schools  hallowed  by  memories  of  Plato  still  openly  professed 
what  passed  f«  Paganism,  thoui^  it  waa  really  a  body  of  motal 
doctrine,  strongly  tinged  with  mysticism,  in  whlth  thore  was  far 
matt  of  Christhuiity  and  of  the  speculative  ntetapbysics  of  the 
East  than  of  the  old  Olympian  religion.  Justinian,  partly  from 
reli^ous  motives,  partly  because  be  discountenanced  all  rivals 
to  the  fanperlal  unlvef^ty  of  Constantinofik^  tksed  tkst 
Atbodan  sdnob  (599).  The  professors  sought  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Chosroci,king  of  Persia,  but  were  soon  so  much  disgusted 
by  the  idess  and  i^acticea  of  the  fire-worahippen  that  they  re- 
turned to  the  empire,  Cbosroea  having  m^nanlmoualy  obtained 
from  Jiatinian  a  pmtawt  that  they  idiould  be  suSScd  to  pass 
thereat  of  thdrdaysunmolested.  Heresy  proved  maraebstinate. 
The  severities  directed  against  the  Montanists  of  Fhry^  led  to  a 
furious  war,  in  which  most  of  the  sectaries  perished,  while  the 
doctrine  waa  itot  extinguished.  Harsh  laws  |»woked  the 
Samaritans  to  a  revolt,  from  whose  ^ecta  Palatine  had  not 
recovered  when  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  following  century. 
The  Ncstorians  and  the  Eutychian  Monopbysites  were  not  threa- 
tened with  such  severe  civil  penalties,  although  their  worship 
was  interdicted,  and  their  h^hops  were  sometimes  banished; 
but  this  vexatious  treatment  was  quite  raongh  to  keep  them  dis- 
affected, and  the  rapidity  of  tbeMahonunedan  conquests  maybe 
partly  traced  to  that  alienatioB  of  the  bulk  of  the  Egypdan  and 
a  hu'ge  part  of  the  Syrian  populatim  which  dates  Iroa  JmtMaa^ 
persecutions. 

4.  Justinian  was  engaged  fai  three  great  fwdgn  wars,  two  of 
them  <A  his  own  seeing,  the  third  a  legacy  which  nearly  every 
emperor  had  come  Into  for  three  centuries,  the  secular  strife  of 
Rome  and  Persia.  The  Sassanid  kinp  of  Persia  ruled  a  dooninian 
which  extended  from  the  confines  ol  Syria  to  those  (rf  luUa,  and 
from  the  strdts  ot  Oman  to  the  Caucasus.  TV  ntanial  chai^ 
acter  of  their  population  made  them  formhlaUe  enemies  to  the 
RorosQs,  whose  troops  were  at  this  epoch  mainly  barbariani, 
the  settled  and  dvUized  subjects  of  the  empire  being  as  a  rule 
averse  from  war.  When  Justinian  came  to  the  throne,  his  troops 
vrere  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  on  the  Euphrates  against 
the  armies  of  Kavadh  I.  (f -s.).  After  some  campaigns,  in  whid 
the  skill  of  Belisarius  obtained  considerable  successes,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  533  with  Chosroes  I.  {g.v.).  This  lasted  tUl 
539,  when  Chosroes  declared  war,  alleging  that  Justinian  had. 
been  secretly  intriguing  against  him  with  the  Hephtbalite  Hunt, 
and  doubtless  moved  by  alarm  and  envy  at  the  victories  which 
the  Romans  had  been  gaining  in  Italy.  The  emperor  was  toe 
much  occupied  in  the  West  to  be  able  adequately  to  defend  Us 
eastern  frontier.  Chosroes  advanced  into  Syria  with  Ettls 
resistance,-  and  in  540  captured  Antioch,  then  the  greatest  dty 
in  A^da,  carrying  off  its  inhabitanU  into  captivity.  The  wv 
continued  with  varying  fortunes  for  four  years  more  in  this 
quarter;  while  In  the  meantime  an  even  fiercer  struggle  had  tegna 
in  the  mountainous  region  inhabited  by  the  LazI  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Black  Sea  (see  Colchis).  When  alter 
two-and-twenty  years  of  fighting  no  substantia]  advantage  had 
been  gained  by  either  party,  Chosroes  agreed  in  563  to  a  peace 
which  left  Lazica  to  tbe  Romans,  but  under  the  disbonovahle 
condition  of  their  paying  30,000  pieces  of  gold  annually  to  the 
Persian  king.  Thus  no  result  of  permanent  importance  flowed 
from  these  Persian  wars,  except  that  they  peatly  weakened  the 
Roman  Empire,  increased  Justinian's  financial  rmhirraaisnrr'- 
and  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  irith  sufficient  vigaw  Ks 
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entopriMs  in  the  West.  (See  fuiUier  PeiSM:  Aiktaa  History, 
"  The  Sauanid  Dynasty."} 

These  enterprises  b&d  begun  in  533  witb  u  attadc  on  the 
Vandals,  who  were  then  reigning  in  Africa.  Belisadus,  des- 
patched from  Constantinople  with  a  large  fleet  and  army,  landed 
without  apposition,  and  destroyed  the  barbarian  power  in  two 
engagements.  North  Africa  from  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  Syites  became  again  a  Roman  province,  although  the 
Moorish  tribes  of  the  interior  maintained  a  species  of  indepen- 
dence; and  part  of  southern  Spain  was  also  recovered  for  the 
empire.  The  ease  with  which  so  important  a  conquest  had  been 
effected  encouraged  Justinian  to  attack  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
whose  kingdom,  thou^  vast  in  extent,  for  it  included  part  of 
■outh.«astem  Gaul,  Raelia,  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Pannoiua,  as 
mil  as  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  had  been  grievously 
weakened  by  the  death  first  of  the  great  Theodoric,  and  some 
years  later  of  his  grandson  Athalaric,  so  that  the  Gothic  nation 
was  practically  without  a  head.  Justinian  began  the'war  in 
535,  taking  as  his  pretest  the  murder  of  Queen  Amalasuntfaa, 
daughter  of  Theodoric,  who  had  placed  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  alleging  that  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  had  always 
owned  a  species  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople, 
There  was  tome  foundation  for  this  claim,  although  of  course  it 
oould  not  have  been  made  effective  against  Theodoric,  who  was 
more  powerful  than  his  supposed  suzerain.  Bclisarius,  who  had 
been  made  commander  of  ibe  Italian  expedition,  overran  Sidly, 
reduced  southern  Italy,  and  in  sjftoccupied  Rome.  Herefac  was 
sttadwl  in  the  following  year  by  Vitiges,  who  bad  been  chosen 
king  by  the  Goths,  with  a  greatly  superior  force.  After  a  siege 
of  over  a  year,  the  energy,  skill,  and  courage  of  Bclisarius,  and  the 
sickness  which  was  preying  on  the  Gothic  troops,  obliged  Vitiges 
to  retire.  Bclisarius  pursued  his  diminished  army  northwards, 
shut  him  up  in  Ravemia,  and  ultimately  received  the  surrender 
of  that  impregnable  city.  Vitiges  was  sent  prisoner  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  Justinian  treated  him,  as  he  had  previously  treated 
the  captive  Vandal  king,  with  clemency.  The  imperial  adminis- 
tration was  established  through  Italy,  but  its  rapacity  soon  began 
to  excite  discontent,  and  the  kernel  of  the  Gothic  nation  had  not 
submitted.  After  two  short  and  unfortunate  reigns,  the  crown 
had  been  bestowed  on  Tolila  or  Baduila,  a  warrior  of  distinguished 
abilities,  who  by  degrcesdrove  the  Imperial  generals  and  governors 
out  of  Italy.  Bclisarius  vras  sent  against  him,  but  with  forces 
too  small  for  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He  moved  from  place 
10  place  during  several  years,  but  saw  city  after  city  captured 
by  or  open  its  gates  to  Tolila,  till  only  Ravenna,  Otranto  and 
Ancona  remained.  Justinian  was  occupied  by  the  eccle»astical 
controversy  of  the  lliree  Chapters,  and  had  not  the  money  to  fit 
out  a  proper  army  and  fleet;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  wc^ld  ever  have  roused  himself  to  the  necessary  exertions  but 
for  the  presence  at  Constantinople  of  a  knot  of  Roman  exiles, 
who  kept  urging  him  to  reconquer  Italy,  representing  that  with 
their  help  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  enterprise.  The  emperor  at  last  complied,  and  in  551 
a  powerful  army  was  despatched  under  Narses,  an  Armenian 
eunuch  now  advanced  in  life,  but  reputed  the  most  skilful  general 
of  the  age,  as  Bclisarius  was  the  hottest  soldier.  He  marched 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  encountered  the  army 
of  Totila  at  Taginae  not  far  from  Cesena.  Totlla  was  slain,  and 
the  GcHhic  cause  Irretrievably  lost.  The  valiant  remains  of  the 
nation  made  another  stand  under  Telas  on  the  Lactarian  Hill  in 
Campania;  after  that  they  disappear  from  history.  Italy  was 
recovered  for  the  empire,  but  it  was  an  Italy  terribly  impoverished 
and  depopulated,  whose  possesion  carried  little  strength  with 
It.  Justinian's  policy  both  in  the  Vandatic  and  in  the  Gothic  War 
stands  condemned  by  the  result.  The  resources  of  the  state, 
which  might  better  have  been  spent  in  defending  the  northern 
frontier  against  Slavs  and  Huns  and  the  easum  frontier  against 
Persians,  were  comumed  in  the  conquest  of  two  countries  which 
bad  suffered  too  much  to  be  (rf  any  wbstantialvslue,  and  which, 
separated  by  language  as  well  as  by  intervening  seas,  could 
not  be  permanently  retained.  However,  Justinian  must  have 
beea  almost  pretcrnaturally  wise  to  have  foreseen  this:  his 


conduct  was  in  the  drcumstanca  only  what  ^ight  have  t>een 
expected  from  an  amUtioua  prince  who  perceived  an  opportunity 
of  tecovcring  territoriei  that  had  fonnetly  belonged  to  the 
empire,  and  over  whkh  its  ligbu  were  conceived  to  be  only 
su^>ended. 

Besides  these  three  great  foreign  wars,  Justinian's  rdgn  was 
troubled  by  a  constant  succession  of  border  inroads,  especially 
on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  various  Slavonic  and  Hunnish 
tribes  who  were  established  along  the  lower  Danube  and  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  made  frequent  marauding  expedi- 
tions into  Thiace  and  Macedonia,  sometimes  penetrating  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  one  direction  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  in  another.  Immense  damage  was  infiicted  by  these 
marauders  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  seem  to  have 
been  mostly  too  peaceable  to  defend  themselves,  and  whom  the 
emperor  could  not  qwre  troops  enough  to  protect.  Fields  were 
laid  waste,  villages  burnt,  large  numbers  of  people  carried  into 
c^tivity;  and  on  one  occasion  the  cafutal  was  itself  In  danger. 

5.  It  only  remains  to  say  something  regarding  Justinian's 
personal  character  and  capacities,  with  regard  to  which  a  great 
diver^ty  of  opinion  has  existed  among  historians.  The  civilians, 
looking  on  him  as  a  patriarch  of  Iheir  science,  have  as  a  rule 
extolled  his  wisdom  and  virtues;  while  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Roman  Church,  from  Cardinal  Baronius  downwards,  have  been 
offended  by  his  arbitrary  conduct  towards  the  popes,  and  by 
his  last  lapse  into  heresy,  and  have  therefore  been  disposed  to 
accept  the  stories  which  ascribe  to  him  perfidy,  cruelty,  rapacity 
and  extravagance.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  fair  conclusion 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Procopius,  who  is  our  chief  authorily 
for  the  events  of  his  reign,  speaks  with  a  very  different  voice 
in  his  secret  memoirs  (the  Anadota)  from  that  which  he  has  used 
in  bis  published  history,  and  that  some  of  the  accusations  con- 
tained in  the  former  work  are  so  rancorous  and  improbable  that  a 
certain  measure  of  discredit  attaches  to  everything  which  it  con- 
tains. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Justinian  was  not  a  great 
ruler  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of 
targe  views,  deep  insight,  a  capacity  for  forming  just  such  plans 
as  the  circumstances  nealed,  and  carrying  them  out  by  a  skilful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  But  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  wonderful  activity  of  mind,  and  admirable  industry. 
He  was  interested  In  many  things,  and  threw  himself  with  ardour 
into  whatever  he  took  up;  he  contrived  schemes  quickly,  and 
pushed  them  on  with  on  energy  which  usually  made  them  succeed 
when  no  long  time  was  needed,  for,  if  a  project  was  delayed,  there 
was  a  risk  of  his  tiring  of  it  and  dr<^ping  it.  Although  vain  and 
full  of  self-confidence,  he  was  easily  ted  by  those  who  knew  how 
to  get  at  him,  and  particularly  by  his  wife.  She  exercised  over 
him  that  infiucnce  which  a  stronger  character  always  exercises 
over  a  weaker,  whatever  their  re^Kctive  positions;  and  unfortu- 
nately it  was  seldom  a  good  influence,  for  Theodora  {q.v.)  seems 
to  have  been  a  woman  who,  with  alt  her  brilliant  gifts  of  intelli- 
gence and  manner,  had  no  principles  and  no  pity.  Justinian  was 
rather  quick  than  strong  or  profound;  his  policy  does  not  strike 
one  as  the  result  of  deliberate  and  well-considetcd  views,  but 
dictated  by  the  hopes  and  fancies  of  the  moment.  His  activity 
was  in  so  far  a  misfortune  as  it  led  him  to  attempt  too  many  things 
at  once,  and  engage  in  undertakings  so  costly  that  oppressitm 
became  neceuaij  to  provide  the  funds  for  them.  Even  his 
dcvotiontowork,  whkbexdtesoursdiidration,  in  the  centre  of  • 
luxurious  court,  was  to  a  great  extent  unprofitable,  for  it  was 
mainly  given  to  theological  controversies  wtiich  neither  be  nor 
any  one  else  could  settle.  Still,  after  making  all  deductions.  It  is 
plain  that  the  men  who  acoomplished  so  much,  and  kept  the 
whole  world  so  occupied,  as  Justinian  did  during  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  reign,  must  have  possessed  no  common  abilities.  He 
was  affable  and  easy  of  approach  to  all  his  subjects,  with  a 
pleasant  address;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been,  like  hb  wife, 
cither  cruel  or  reven^ul.  We  hear  several  times  of  his  sparing 
thosewhohadconspiredagalnsthim.  Butfaewasnot  scrupuloua 
in  the  means  he  employed,  and  he  was  willing  tomaintain  in  power 
detestable  ministers  if  only  they  served  him  efficiently  and  filled 
his  coflcis.  His  chief  passion,  af  ter^hat  for  his  otva  fame  and 
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gloiy,  MCDU  to  have  been  for  theology  and  religion ;  i*.  was 
in  this  field  that  bis  literary  powera  eserted  themselves  (for  he 
wfote  controvenial  treatises  and  hymns),  and  his  taste  also,  for 
among  his  numerous  buildings  the  churches  are  those  on  which  he 
spentmottthougbtandmoney.  Considering  that  bis  legal  Ttforms 
aie  those  by  which  his  name  is  mainly  known  to  posterity,  it  is 
curious  that  we  should  have  hardly  any  information  as  to  h^  legal 
knowledge,  or  the  share  which  he  took  in  those  reforms.  In 
person  he  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  well-shaped, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  colour  in  bis  checks,  and  an  extraordinary 
power  of  doing  without  food  and  sleep.  He  spent  moat  of  the 
night  in  reading  or  writing,  and  would  sometimes  go  for  a  day 
with  no  food  but  a  few  green  herbs.  Two  mosaic  figures  of  him 
eiist  at  Ravenna,  one  in  the  apse  of  the  church  of  S.  Vitale,  the 
otiicr  in  the  church  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Urbei  but  of  rourse  one 
cannot  be  sure  bow  far  in  such  a  material  the  portrait  fairly  repre- 
sents the  original.  He  bad  no  children  by  his  marriage  with 
Theodora,  atid  did  not  marry  after  ber  decease.  On  bis  death, 
wUdi  took  place  on  the  i4tb  of  November  565,  the  cnwn  passed 
to     nephew  Justin  II. 

AuTROKiTiBs.— For  tbe  life  of  Justinian  the  cluct  authorldn  ue 
ProcojHus  (Hiitoriat,  Di  aedificiu,  Anwdota)  and  (from  S53  '^D-) 
tbe  UUtory  of  Agaihias;  tbe  Cbnmicle  of  Johaniwi  Malaus  is  also 
of  value.  OccuMHiol  rcfefeace  must  be  made  to  tbe  wnUngs  of 
hMdaoM  and  MarcelUam,  nnd  even  to  the  ktt  compUatMHis  of 
CcdicnUB  and  Zonaias.  The  VUa  JmatMami  of  Ludew^  or  Ludwig 
(Halle,  1731).  a  woA  of  patient  reiearch,  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  Gibbon  m  nia  important  chapters  rdating  to  tbetciBn  of  Justinian, 
in  the  Dtditu  and  FaU  (see  Bucy's  edition,  1900).  There  ntVitde 
JutlMtm  by  Isambett  (2  vols.,  Paris,  iSu).  See  also  Mutton's 
CkarthtjOieSixlk  CuOurj  (1*97) ;  J.  B.  Buiy's  Lottr  Rma»  Empirt 
OS89):  HodgUB's Italy  nd     Infodtrt  (iMo).  (J-  Bn.) 

JURIHIAH II4  RHiKomnn  (669-7 1 1),  Komin  emperor 
685-695  and  704-711,  succeeded  Us  father  Constantlne  IV., 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  reign  was  unhappy  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  a  successful  invasion  he  made  a  truce  with  the 
Arabs,  which  admitted  them  to  the  Joint  possession  of  Annenia, 
IborU  and  Cyprus,  iriiile  tqr  removing  19,000  Chratian  Maronites 
from  tbeb  native  Lebanon,  be  gave  tbe  Arabs  a  command  over 
Asia  Minor  of  which  they  took  advantage  in  69a  by  conqtiering  all 
Armenia.  In  688  Justinian  decisively  defeated  tbe  Bulgarians. 
Meanwhile  the  bitter  dissensions  caused  in  the  Church  by  the 
emppror,  bb  bloody  penecuUon  of  tbe  Uanidueatn,  ud  tbe 
rapacity  with  which,  through  his  aeatures  Stepfaanus  and 
ThcodatuB,  he  extorted  the  means  of  gratifying  bis  sumptuous 
tastes  and  his  mania  for  erecting  costly  buildings,  drove  his 
subjects  into  rebellion.  In  695  they  rose  under  Leontius, 
and,  after  cutting  oS  the  emperort  nose  (whence  Us  surname), 
banished  hira  to  Cberson  in  tbe  Crimea.  Leontius,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  was  in  turn  dethroned  and  Imprisoned 
by  Tiberius  AtMimanis,  who  next  assumed  the  purple.  Jus- 
tinian meanwhile  bad  escaped  from  Cberson  and  married  Tbeo- 
dora,  sister  of  Bnsirus,  khan  of  the  Kbasais.  Compelled, 
however,  by  the  Intrigues  of  Tiberius,  to  quit  his  new  boine,  he 
fled  to  Terbelis,  king  of  tbe  Bulgarians.  Withanarmyof  15,000 
horsemen  Justinian  suddenly  pounced  upon  Constantinople, 
■lew  his  rivals  Leontius  and  Hberius,  with  thousands  of  tbeir 
partisans,  and  once  more  aacroded  the  throne  In  704.  Hit 
second  reign  was  matkcd  by  an  unsncceasful  war  against  Ter- 
belis, by  Arab  victories  in  A^  Minor,  by  devastating  expedi- 
tions sent  against  his  own  cities  of  Ravenna  and  Chenon, 
where  he  lifted  borritde  punisbmeot  upon  tbe  disaflectcd 
noUcs  and  tefugees,  M>d  by  the  same  cn^  rapacity  towards 
bfs  subjects.  Conspliada  again  broke  out:  Bardanes,  sur- 
namcd  PhiUppicus,  assumed  tbe  purple,  and  Jnitlolan,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Hcradhu,  waa  auaarinated  tn  Asia  Hfoor, 
December  711. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  Dadint  and  AO  «f  lb  Samam  Empirt  (ed.  Bury, 
1896),  v.i}9-ia3;J.B.  Bury,  71ks£al«rJe0Mm£nift^  (1B89).  !L 
3ao-330,  35*^. 

.  JDSTIK  HARTTR,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  Christian 
apologists,  was  ham  about  100  at  Flavia  NeapoUs  (one  Sifhem), 
BOW  NaUns,  la  PolcMlnlao  Syria  (Samaria).  His  parents. 


according  to  his  own  account,  were  Pagans  (Dial.  c.  Trypk.  iS). 
He  describes  the  coune  f>f  bis  religious  development  in  tbe 
introduction  to  the  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypbo.  in  wbiil 
he  relates  how  chance  intercourse  with  an  aged  stranger  brou^ 
him  to  lutow  the  truth.  Though  this  narrative  n  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  fiction,  it  may  be  said  witb  certainty  that  a  thorou^ 
study  of  tbe  philosophy  of  Peripatetics  and  Pytbagareans, 
StMcs  and  Platonists,  brought  home  to  Justin  tbe  conviction 
that  true  knowledge  was  not  to  be  found  in  tbem.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  came  to  look  upon  the  Old  Testament  prophets  as 
approved  by  their  antiquity,  sanctity,  mystery  and  propbecks 
to  be  interpreters  of  the  truth.  To  thb,  ss  be  tells  us  in  another 
place  (.Apiol.  u.  is),  must  be  added  tbe  deep  impresstoo  pro- 
duced upon  bim  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ.  His  conversimi 
apparently  took  place  at  Ephesus;  there,  at  any  rate,  he  [daces 
his  decisive  interview  witb  the  old  man,  and  there  be  bad 
those  discussions  with  Jews  and  converts  to  Judaism,  tbe  re- 
sults of  which  he  in  later  years  set  down  In  his  DiaUpu.  Mta 
bis  conversion  he  retained  his  philosopher's  dook  (Enseb., 
Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  II.  8),.tbedistincttvebadgeof  the  wandering  pto- 
fesdonal  teacher  of  philosopby,  and  went  about  from  place  to 
place  discussing  the  truths  (rf  Christianity  in  the  hope  of  brinpng 
educated  Pagans,  as  he  himself  had  been  bioiii^t,  thrmi^ 
philosophy  to  Christ.  In  Rrane  be  made  a  Eairiy  long  sUy, 
giving  lectures  in  a  dass-ioom  of  hb  own,  thou^  not  without 
opposition  from  his  fellow-teachers.  Ainong  his  opponents 
was  the  Cynic  Crescentius  (Apot.  IL  13).  Eusebius  (Hut.  Eed. 
iv.  16.  7-8)  concludes  somewhat  bastUy,  from  tbe  statement 
of  Justin  and  his  disdple  Tatian  (Onif.  ad  Craec.  ig),  that  the 
accusation  of  Justin  before  the  authorities,  which  led  to  his 
death,  was  due  to  Crescentius.  But  we  know,  from  tbe  un- 
doubtedly genuine  Ada  SS  Jmlini  tt  tocianm,  that  Justin 
suffered  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  the  prefect  Rustku 
between  163  .and  167. 

To  form  an  Ofunlot  of  Justin  as  a  Christian  and  theologian, 
we  must  turn  to  hb  Apology  and  to  tbe  Diat^tue  with  tbe  Jew 
Trypbo,  for  the  authenticity  d  all  other  extant  works  attri- 
buted to  litm  b  disputed  with  good  reason.  Tbe  Apology — it 
b  more  correct  to  speak  of  one  A  poUfj  than  ot  two,  for  the  second 
b  only  a  continuation  of  the  first,  and  dependent  upon  it— tras 
written  In  Rome  about  150.  In  tlie  first  part  Justin  defends  hb 
fellow-belicvera  agafaist  the  charge  ot  atheism  and  hostility  to 
the  state.  He  then  draws  a  positive  demonstrati<m  of  the  truth 
of  hb  religion  from  the  effects  of  the  new  faith,  and  especially 
from  the  excellence  of  its  moral  teaching,  and  concludes  with  a 
comparison  of  Chibtian  and  Pagan  doctrines,  in  which  the 
latter  are  set  down  with  naive  confidence  as  the  work  of  demons. 
Aa  the  main  suRion  of  hb  protf  of  tbe  truth  of  Christianity 
appears  hb  deuiled  demonstration  that  tbe  prophecies  of  tbe 
old  dbpensation,  which  are  older  than  the  Pagan  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, have  found  tbeir  fulfilment  in  Christiaoiiy.  A  third  pait 
shows,  from  tbe  practices  o(  their  rdigious  wotsUp,  that  the 
Christians  bad  in  truth  dedicated  themselves  to  Cod.  Tbe 
whole  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  princes,  witb  a  refcrenn 
to  the  edia  issued  by  Hadrian  in  favour  of  the  Christiana.  In 
the  ao<alIed  Stcmi  Apology,  Justin  takes  occasion  bom  Ifce 
trial  of  a  Cbrbtian  recently  hdd  in  Rome  to  argue  that  the  inao- 
ccnca  of  the  Christians  was  proved  by  the  very  pcrsecutiiMs. 

Even  as  a  Christian  Justin  always  remained  a  pbiloscqriter. 
hb  conscious  recognition  of  tbe  Greek  philca<q>hy  aa  a  pre- 
paration for  tbe  truths  of  tbe  Christian  telltfon,  be  appem 
as  tbe  first  and  most  distinguished  in  tbe  kng  list  of  Ihow  wto 
have  endeavoured  to  rectmdle  Christian  with  Don-Chridiia 
culture.  Christianity  consbts  for  bim  in  the  doctrines,  guataa- 
teed  by  tbe  manifestation  of  the  Logos  In  the  person  of  Christ, 
of  God,  righteousness  and  immortality,  truths  which  have  bea 
to  a  certain  extent  fores badowcd  In  the  monotbeistic  rdipous 
philosophies.  In  thb  process  the  ooavfction  of  the  leeoB- 
dliation  of  the  »nner  with  God,  of  tbe  salvation  of  the  wcfM 
and  the  individual  through  Christ,  fell  into  the  backgnmnd 
before  the  vindication  A  supematnial  truths  intellectnlly 
Goncdved.  Thus  Justin  nay  give  the  impwirion  of  baring 
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nUionalized  Chriitianity,  «nd  of  not  baying  ^ven  It  Its  full 
value  u  a  religioD  of  salvatioD.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  Juitin  is  here  q>eaking  as  the  apologist  of  Christi- 
anity to  an  educated  Pagan  pnblic,  on  vhoie  phikMOphical  view 
of  life  be  had  to  base  hb  arguments,  and  from  whom  be  could  Dot 
expect  an  intimate  comprehension  of  the  religious  position  of 
Christians.  That  he  himself  had  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
it  he  showed  in  the  DuiUgMt  with  the  Jew  Trypbo.  Here,  where 
be  had  to  deal  with  the  Judaism  that  bebeved  in  a  Messiwh,  he 
was  far  better  able  to  do  justice  to  Christianity  as  a  revelation; 
and  so  we  find  that  the  arguments  of  this  work  are  much  more 
completely  in  harmony  with  primitive  Christian  theology  than 
those  of  the  Apology.  He  also  displays  in  this  work  a  consider- 
able knoiHedge  of  the  Rabbinical  writings  and  a  skilful  polemical 
method  whkh'wu  sutpassed  by  none  of  the  kter  anti-Jewish 
writers. 

I  Jusrin  is  a  most  valuable  authority  for  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  middle  of  the  ind  century.  While  we  have  else- 
where no  connected  account  of  this,  Justin's  Apology  contains  a 
few  paragraphs  (61  seq.),  which  give  a  vivid  description  of  the 
pnblic  worship  of  the  Church  and  its  metbod  of  celebrating 
the  saaaments  (Baptism  and  the  Endbarist).  And  from  this 
it  is  clear  that  though,  as  a  theologian,  Justin  wished  to  go  bis 
own  way,  as  a  believing  Christian  he  was  ready  to  make  his 
standpoint  that  of  the  Church  and  its  baptismal  confession  of 
faith.  His  works  are  also  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  He  knows  of  no  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  no  fixed  and  inclusive  collection  of  the  apostolic 
writings.  His  sources  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  the 
"  Menu^  of  the  Apostles,"  by  which  are  probably  to  be  under- 
stood the  Synoptic  Gospels  (without  the  Gospel  according  to 
St  John),  which,  according  to  his  account,  were  read  along 
with  the  prophetic  writings  at  the  public  services.  From 
his  writings  we  derive  the  impression  of  an  amiable  personality, 
who  is  honestly  pains  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  his 
opponents.  Aa  a  theologian,  he  is  of  wide  sympathies;  as  a 
writer,  be  Is  often  diffuse  and  somewhat  dull.  There  are 
not  many  traces  of  any  particular  literary  influence  of  his 
writings  upon  the  Christian  Church,  and  tltis  need  not  surprise 
us.  The  Church  as  a  whole  took  but  little  interest  in  apolo- 
getics and  polemics,  nay,  had  at  times  even  an  instinaivc 
feeling  that  in  these  controversies  that  which  she  held  holy 
might  easily  suffer  loss.  Thus  Justin's  writings  were  not  much 
read,  and  at.  the  present  time  both  the  Apology  and  the  Diatotite 
are  preserved  in  but  a  single  MS.  (cod.  Paris,  450,  a.d.  1364). 

BiBLiooaArBY.— The  editions  of  Robert  £tieniie  (Stephanus) 
(155O;  H.  Sylburg  (1593);  F-  Morel  (161S)!  Prudentius  Maranui* 
(1743)  are  aupenedcd  by  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  Justini  philosephi  el  martyrit 
opera  quae  feruHtur  omnia  (3rd  ed.  5  vols.,  Jena,  1876-1681).  This 
edition  conlaina  beudes  the  ApohiUs  (vol.  i.)  and  the  DialogM 
(vol.  ii.)  the  following  writings:  Spttch  to  Iht  Gretkt  (Oralio) ;  Address 
to  tkt  Greeks  {.CokorUUio):  On  Ae  Monarchy  of  God;  EpislU  lo 
Diegiulus;  Fragmtnls  on  lit  Reiurreetion  and  other  FraptunU; 
Exposition  0}  ike  True  Faith ;  EpisiU  A>  Zenas  and  Serenia;  R^atatun 
of  certain  Doctrines  0/  A  risloUe ;  QtieHims  and  A  nswtrt  to  the  Ortheio* ; 
6it£ilians  of  Christians  to  Patani ;  Qiiestiens  of  Pa^ns  lo  Christiani. 
None  ct  tbeK  writings.  Dot  even  the  Cbftorteiw,  which  former  critics 
sKribed  to  Justin,  can  be  attributed  to  him.  The  antbentkity  of 
the  Dialogiu  has  occa^onally  been  disputed,  but  without  reason 


(1894).  For  English  tramhtioni  consult  the  "  (Motd  Library  of 
the  fathers"  and  the  "  Ante-Niceoe  Library."  Full  information 
about  Justin't  hbtoiy  and  views  may  be  had  from  the  following 
monographs:  C.  SemiKh.  Justin  der  Mdrlyrer  (3  voU.,  1S40-1843); 
J.  Donaldson,  A  Criiieal  History  of  Christian  LUtralure  and  Doctrine, 
toL  a  C1866) ;  C.  E.  Freppel,  SI  JusHn  (3rd  ed.,  i8«6) ;  Morita  von 
Engelhardt,  Das  Christenlmn  Justins  dts  Mirlyrers  (1878):  T.  M. 
wJtofer,  Die  Apohgie  Justins  dts  Pkilosophtn  tmd  MSrlyrtrt  in 
'litUrarlustorischtr  Bewithunt  sum  ersUn  liaU  unlersuckt  (1S97): 
AUicd  Leonhard  Feder,  Justins  des  Udrtyrers  lehre  ton  Jtsus 
Christns  (1906).  On  the  critical  auestioiu  raised  by  the  Epurious 
writings  consult  W.  Gaul,  Die  AbfaisuntsttrhSltnisse  der  pseudo- 
JnitinrKhrn  CohortaUo  ad  Graecot  \t9a1);  Adolf  Hamaclc,  Diedar 
■m  Tanmt.  VUr  -psaidt-jmlbtiteht  Sekr^  ah  Bsgpitim  Diodors 
■adpwsfw  (1901).  'tfS-  K.) 


Ton,  a  vegetable  fibre  itow  occupying  a  position  in  the  manu- 
facturing scale  inferior  only  to  cotton  and  flax.  The  term  jute 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  1746,  when  the  captain  of  the 
'  Wake"noted  In  his  log  that  he  bad  sent  onshore  "60  bales 
of  gtinney  with  all  the  jute  rope  "  {New  Bitg.  Did.  s.i.).  In  1 795 
W.  Roxburgh  sent  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a 
bale  of  the  fibre  which  he  described  as  "  the  jute  of  the  narives." 
ImporUtioDS  of  the  substance  had  been  made  at  earlier  times 
under  the  name  of  pn,Mn  Etst  Indian  native  term  by  which 
the  fibre  continued  to  be  spoken  in  England  till  the  early  years 
of  the  iQth  century,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  name  it  now 
bears.  This  modem  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  jAW  or 
jhout  (Sansk.yAaOi  the  vernacular  name  by  which  the  substance 
is  known  in  the  Cuitack  district,  wbm  the  East  India  CompaiQr 
had  extensive  npenea  when  Roxburgh  first  used  the  term. 


Fio.  t.— Capsules  of  Jute  Plants.    O,  Corckorta  eapttdoHtf 

b,  C.  olitorins. 

The  fibre  is  obtained  from  two  species  of  Corehoms  (nat.  ord. 
TUiaceat),  C.  capsularis  and  C.  olUorius,  the  products  of  both 
being  so  essentially  alike  that  neither  in  commerce  nor  agricul- 
ture is  any  dbtinction  made  between  them.  These  and  various 
other  species  of  Corchortts  are  natives  of  Bengal,  where  they  have 
been  cultivated  from  very  remote  times  for  economic  purposes^ 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation  did  not 
originate  in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  The  two  species 
cultivated  for  Jute  fibre  are  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  each 
other,  except  in  their  fructification  and  the  relatively  greater 
size  attained  by  C,  capsularis.  They  are  annual  plants  from 
5  to  to  ft  high,  irith  a  cylindrical  stalk  as  thick  as  a  man's 
fingN,  and  hardly  biuurhing  except  near  the  top.  The  light- 
green  leaves  are  from  4  to  5  in.  long  by  1}  in.  broad  above  the 
base,  and  taper  upward  intoa  fine  point;  the  edges  areserrated; 
the  two  lower  teeth  are  drawn  out  into  bristle-like  points.  The 
smalt  whitish-yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  of  two  or, 
three  <9posIte  tbe  leaves. 

The  capsules  or  seed-pods  in  the  case  of  C.  capsvians  ax6 
globuhtr,  rough  and  wrinkled,  while  in  C.  eiilorius  they  are' 
slender,  quUI-like  -cjdinders  (about  a  in.  long),  a  very  marked 
distinction,  as  may  be  noted  from  fig.  i,  in  which  «  mad  b  show, 
tbe  c^sulcs  of  C.  cafsidarit  and  C.  etitoriut  teqiectivdy.' 
Fig.  s  represents  a  flowering  top  of  C.  Mtorius. 

Both  v^iciei  an  cultivated  ia  India,  oot^only  on  account 
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<rf  tbetr  fibre,  but  also  for  the  take  of  tbdr  leaves,  which  an  there 
extensively  used  as  a  pot-faerb.  The  use  of  C.  elUwita  for  the 
latter  purpose  dates  from  very  ancient  times,  it  if  may  be  identic 
fied,  as  nne  inppoi^  with  the  mallowi  (v^)  mentioned  in 
Job  XXX.  4;  hence  the  name  Jew's  mallow.  It  Is  cntain  that 
the  Greeks  used  this  plant  as  a  pot-herb;  and  by  many  other 
nations  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  this  use  of  it 
was,  and  to  still,  commoii.  Throughout  Bengal  the  name 
by  which  tl»  {daiits  when  tued  u  edfUe  vegetables  are  recog- 
nised to  so/jM;  when  on  tlie  other  band  they  are  spoken  of 
as  fibre-producers  it  to  generally  under  the  name  fOt.  The  cuiti- 
vation  of  C.  cafndorit  is  most  prevalent  in  central  and  eastern 
Bengal,  while  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  when,  however, 
the  arat  under  cuhivaUoB  to  limited,  C.  tlUarita  is  princ^tally 
grown.  The  fibre  known  as  CMna  Jute  or  TIen-tsiD  jute  Is  tbw 
product  of  another  plant,  AbtdilM  Aviunnae,  a  member  of  the 
Mallow  family. 

CuithatiMi  and  Cro^^lnf .— Attempu  have  been  made  to  grow 
the  Jute  [riant  in  America.  Egypt,  Afiica-and  other  places,  but 
up  to  the  present  the  fibre  has  proved  much  faifertor  to  that 
obtained  from  plants  grown  in  India.  Here  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  extends  from  the  Hugli  through  eastern  and 
oortliera  Bengal.  Hie  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant 
demands  a  hot,  moist  dimate,  with  •  fair  amount  of  nin.  Too 
much  rain  at  the  beginning  the  season  to  detrimental  to  the 
groirth,  iriille  a  veiy  diy  season  fa  disastroui.  The  dimate  of 
eastern  and  northern  Btegal  sppws  to  be  ideal  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant. 

The  quality  of  the  fibre  and  the  produce  par  am  dqiend.ln  a 
measure  on  the  preparation  of  the  smL  1^  ground  ibould  he 
ploughed  about  four  times  and  all  weeds  removed.  The  seed  is 
then  sown  broadcast  as  in  the  case  of  flax.  It  It  only  within 
quite  recent  years  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
selection  of  the  seed.  The  ftdlowbig  extnct  from  Capital 
(Jan,  17, 1907)  indicates  the  new  interest  taken  in  It. 

"Jute  seed  experiments  are  beitffi  continued  and  the  TMxM'for 
1906  hat  been  iMued.  Hie  object  m  these' experiAents  i*,  of  couree, 
to  obtain  a  belter  clan  of  jute  teed  by  growing  pUnts,  etpedally 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  tneir  Mcd.  The  agricultural 
department  has  about  300  maundt  (25,000.1b)  of  selected  seed  for 
distribution  thi*  year.  The  telling  price  is  to  be  Ss,  10  per  maund. 
The  agricultural  department  of  the  fpvtmtaent  of  Benni  are  now 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  fostenng  the  jute  induitry  ny  ■bawing 
conclu*ively  that  attention  to  adentiBc  aniculture  wAl  mdce  two 
maunds  of  lute  grow  where  only  one  maund  grew  bd'ore.   Let  them 

SI  on  (aa  they  will)  till  all  the  ryots  are  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
to  the  new  system." 

The  tiiAe  of  towing  extends  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  June,  while  the  reaping,  which  depends  upon  the  time 
of  sowing  and  upon  the  weather,  is  performed  from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  aup  u  said  to  be  rendy 


for  gathering  when  the  flowers  at^ear;  If  gathered  befocc,^ 
fibre  la  weak,  while  if  left  until  the- seed  b  ripe,  the  fibiei) 
stronger,  but  is  cosner  and  lacks  the  dtancteristic  Instic 

The  fibre  fa  separated  bom  the  stalks  by  apneas  of  retting 
aimilar  to  tliat  for  flax  and  hemp.  In  certalB  districts  el 
Bengal  it  fa  the  practice  to  stack  the  crop  few  a  few  days  previoas 
to  retting  in  order  to  allow  the  leaves  to  dry  and  to  drop  off  the 
stalks.  It  to  stated  that  the  colour  of  the  fibre  fa  darkened  if  the 
leaves  ue  allowed  to  leflwln  on  during  the  |miiiim  of  lettlBg. 
It  fa  also  tboaght  that  the  diyfng  of  the  i^ts  brfoce  letting 
fadliutes  the  separation  of  the  fibre.  Any  atmi^e  q>eratioo 
which  improves  the  colour  of  the  fibre  or  shortens  the  operation 
of  retting  to  worthy  of  cuuidentioB.  Hie  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  above  process,  however,  cannot  be  great,  fiir  the  bundlet 
are  usually  taken  direct  to  the  poob  and  streams.  Tbe  pofad 
necessary  for  the  com^etion  of  the  retting  process  varits 
according  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  propoties  of  tbe  water, 
and  may  occupy  fitom  two  days  to  a  numth.  After  the  first  few 
days  <rf  immenlon  the  stalka  are  wamined  dafljr  to  test  the 
I»ogress  of  the  retting.  When  tbe  Sbra  are  «a^  sqianted 
from  the  stslk,  the  operation  fa  com^^e  and  the  bandies  should 
be  withdrawn.  Tbe  fc41owing  description  of  tbe  icttbg  tt 
jute  fa  taken  from  Royle's  Pibroia  Ptailt  of  India: — 

"  The  proper  punt  bdng  attained,  the  native  opciater,  -^-■■■ft-f 
up  to  bfa  middle  in  water,  takes  aa  many  of  the  sticki  in  hit  hantfa 
aa  be  can  graap,  and  removing  a  tmall  portion  of  the  bark  fram  tbe 
ends  next  the  roots,  and  giaiq^iuc  them  together,  he  stripe  off  the 
whole  with  a  tittle  management  uom  eod  to  end,  without  farealdiy 
either  ttem  or  fibre.  Having  prepared  a  certain  Quantity  into  this 
half  state,  he  next  proceeds  to  wuh  off;  thw  is  oone  by  taking  a 
large  handful;  swinging  it  round  hi*  head  be  dashes  it  repcetedly 
against  the  surface  of  the  water,  drawing  it  through  towards  bun. 
to  as  to  wash  off  the  impurities:  then,  with  a  dexterona  throw  he 
fans  it  out  on  tbe  surface  of  the  water  and  carefully  picks  off  all 
remaining  black  tpots.  It  is  now  wrung  out  to  as  to  renove  as 
much  water  as  possible,  and  then  hnog  Bp  oa  Haet  pwpaied  oa  the 
apot,  .to  dry  in  tlie  sun. ' 

The  separated  fibre  fa  then  made  op  Into  bundles  ready  for 
sending  to  one  of  the  Jute  presses.  The  Jute  to  carefully  sorted 
into  difFerent  qualities,  and  then  each  lot  fa  anbifsctcd  to  an  eoor- 
mous  hydraulic  pressure  from  iriiich  ft  emergea  fa  tbe  shspe 
of  the  well-known  bales,  each  weighing  400  lb. 

The  cn^  naturally  depends  upon  the  quality  of  tlie  sail, 
and  upon  the  attention  which  Uie  fibre  has  recefrrd  ia  its 
vatiottt  stages;  the  yield  per  ao«  varies  fa  difFemt  distiicth 
Three  bales  per  acre,  or  iiooIhfateiiDeda  ieo%crop,  but  the 
usual  quantity  obtained  u  about  9-6  bales  pex  acre;.  Sometimes 
the  crop  fa  stated  in  lakhs  of  100,000  bales  each.  Tbe  crop  in 
1906  reached  nearly  9,000,000  bales,  and  in  1907  noAj 
10,000,000  was  reached.  Hie  following  patticnlan  wne  faaued 
on  tbe  i9tb  of  September  1906  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Soutct  ft  Co, 
Dundee  ^— 


Actual 
.  acreage. 

Bttiraated  yield 
{100% 
equal  3  bales 

Estimated 
total 
crop. 

Shipment  to  Europe, 

Shipment  to  America. 

Supplies  to 
Indian  mills' 
and  local 

Out-tm 

Year, 

Jute. 

Cuttingi. 

Jute. 

Cuttings. 

total  cnp. 
Bales. 

per  acre). 

Bales. 

Bates. 

Balea. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

consumption. 

1001— itt 

2,216,500 

6,350,000 

436,33* 

Final 

3,349,000 

6,500,000 

3.538.691 

54437 

295.9ai 

3,too,ooo« 

74O5J70 

1902  IRt 

3,200,000 

5,38o/X» 

Final 

3,200,000 

5,280,000 

3,773.631 

39*19 

330415 

307.999 

5.831^ 

1903— i»t 
nnal 

2,100,000 

5,400,000 
6,500,000 

3.250,000 

3.161,791 

59.561 

3»9«8 

336,959 

3.6SOyOOO- 

7457^ 

1004 — tat 

3,700,000 

7,100,000 

390.S54 

Tinal 

3,850,000 

65%- 

7,400,000 

3«39MO 

44^ 

3S3>88a 

3475.783- 

f9«-lst 

3.163.500 

87%- 

8,250^000 

- 

Final 

3.145.000 

87%- 
Outlying 

8,200,000 1 
200,000} 

3483.315 

63,1 18 

M7.974 

>45M4 

>>333JSl 

Madrat 

7SO84 

1906— irt 

3.271.400) 

87%- 
Modras 

8,713,000 

Outlying 

loo/xx> 

Final 

3436400 

8,736,230 

(Outlyiai  districts  and  Madras,  say  250.000  boles 

admtnnal} 
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Ecdmatcd  ootUamptloa  of  Jute  1906-1907. 
la  Europe  Bates  per  •nnum. 

Soothad  •  i^jovooo 

Ebsuim  ;M>,O0p 

Irmad   33,000 

PrancB  475.000 

Belgium  130,000 

Genuny  730,000 


AuatrU  «nd  Bohemia 
Norway  and  Swedea 
RuMta  .... 
HoUaad  .  .  .  , 
Spain  .  .  .  , 
Italy  


In  America 
la  Indi^ 


363,000 
63,500 
160,000 
35,000 
90,000 
160,000 

600,000 


6oo/x»  H 


4400^00 


B4i9^balea 
Statbtkt  of  conrafflption  of  jute,  rejectiona  and  cuitinga. 


Conwmption. 

Balet. 

1906. 
Bales. 

United  Kinfdom      .    .  , 

Indian  milb  .... 
Local  Indian  cotKumptlon  . 

Total  jute  crop  eomumption 

1,300,000 

500,000 
1,500,000 
500,000 

1,300,000 

i.Soo.ooo 
500,000 

3,900,000 
300,000 

1.395.000 
3,134,300 

600,000 
3,900,000 

500,000 

4.800,000 

6,90OMO 

8419.SOO 

A  numbet  of  expcrimenu  in  Jute  cultivation  were  made 
duiing  1906,  and  tbe  report  showed  that  very  encouraging 
result!  were  obtained  from  land  manured  with  raw-dung.  If 
more  identific  attention  be  given  to  the  cultivation  it  is  quite 
po«ble  that  what  li  sow  couidcnd  as  100%  yidd  nay  be 
acceded. 

CMaracleriHia. — The  characters  by  which  qualities  of  jute  are 
judged  are  colour,  lustre,  softness,  strength,  length,  firmness, 
unifbnnity  and  absence  of  roots.  Tbe  best  qualities  are  of  a 
clear  whitish-yelhm  colour,  with  a  fine  silky  lustre,  soft  and 
anootb  to  the  touch,  and  fine,  long  and  uniform  In  fibre. 
When  the  fibre  is  intended  for  goods  in  the  natural  colour  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  of  a  light  shade  and  uniform,  but  if 
intetkdcd  for  yarns  which  are  to  be  dyed  a  dark  shade,  tbe  colour 
is  not  M  Important.  Tbe  cultivated  plant  yields  a  fibre  with  a 
length  of  fcom  6  to  10  ft,  but  In  exceptioul  cases  it  has  been 
knowD  to  reach  14  or  15  ft.  in  length.  The  fibre  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  flax  and  hemp  in  strength  and  tenacity;  and,  owing 
to  a  peculiarity  in  iu  micRMa>pic  structure,  by  wbidi  the  walb 
of  the  lepamtecdls  composing  tbe  fibre  vary  much  in  thickness 
at  different  points,  tbe  single  strands  of  fibre  are  <d  unequal 
strength.  Recently  prepared  fibre  is  always  stronger,  more 
lustrous,  softer  and  whiter  than  such  as  has  been  stored  for  some 
time — age  and  exposure  reiukring  it  brown  in  colour  and  harsh 
and  brittle  In  quality.  Jute,  indeed,  b  much  more  woody  in 
texture  than  dtber  flax  or  hemp,  a  drcumstance  which  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  its  behaviour  under  appropriate  re- 
agents; and  to  that  fact  is  due  tbe  change  in  colour  and  character 
it  undergoes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  fibre  bleaches  with 
facility,  up  to  a  attain  point,  sufficient  to  enable  It  to  take 
brilliant  and  delicate  shades  of  dye  nriour,  but  it  Is  with  great 
difficulty  brought  to  a  pure  white  by  bleaching.  A  very  striking 
and  remarkable  fact,  which  has  much  practical  interest,  is  its 
highly  hygroscopic  nature.  While  in  a  dry  position  and  atmo- 
sf^'ie  it  nay  not  possess  mine  than  6%  of  moisture,  under 
damp  conditions  ft  will  absorb  as  much  as  33%. 

Sir  G.  Watt,  in  bii  Ditiionary  of  lit  Economic  Products  of  India, 
ownlioiu  the  following  eleven  variettefl  of  iute  fibre:  SeratBanji, 
Nonia^nii,  Den,  Dcoia,  Uttariya,  DeswSl,  BakrabadI,  Bhatial, 
Karimginjf,  Mirgsnj'  "<o  Junsipur).  There  are  •evcral  other 
varictie*  of  minor  importance.  The  first  four  form  tbe  four  clasae* 
into  which  tbe  commercial  fibie  ia  divided,  and  they  are  commonly 
known  as  Scnieunge,  Naralngunge,  Daiaee  and  Dowiab.  Setaj- 
gnnge  la  a  aeft  nbiCt  but  it  b  superior  In  colbur,  which  langei  from 


whltetogrey.  Namlngonffebaslnngfibre,       _  __   

qualities,  and  is  very  uuablc  for  lood  waip  yams.    Ita  eolonr, 


goodsptnolng 

-7--— 7-.  — .«   Kwma    wrmt^  jmM  ttdm      Its  OOlOUr, 

wbicb  ■•  not  to  high  as  SersjgunM,  b^ns  with  a  cieam  shade  and 
approaches  red  at  the  roots.  All  tbe  better  dast  yarns  are  spun 
from  these  two  kinds.  Daisec  is  stmitar  to  Seiajgunge  in  Kiftnets, 
is  of  good  quality  and  of  great  Icncth:  iu  drawback  is  tbe  bw 
colour,  and  benra  it  U  not  10  suitable  for  using  in  natural  coktur.  It 
11,  however,  a  valuable  fibre  for  carpet  yams,  especially  for  dark 
yams.  I>owrab  ia  a  strong,  hanh  and  low  quality  fibre,  and  is 
uKd  pnncipally  for  heavy  wefts.  Each  class  b  subdivided  accotdiiM 
to  tbe  quality  and  colour  of  the  material,  and  each  dasi  nceivea  a 
dutinctive  mark  called  a  baler's  mark.  Thus,  tbe  finest  fibrea  may 
be  divided  as  follows: — 
Superfine  first  marks. 

Extra  fine  first  marks  1st,  tnd  and  3rd  nnmbers. 
Superior  first  marks       i>  n  » 

Sundard  ■       _         .  _ 
Good        n       m         »  "  « 

Ordinary  n         «  »  n 

Good  second  „  „  „ 
Ordinary    »       .  „  „  „ 

The  fcwwr  qnalitles  are.  naturally,  divided  into  fewer  varietiM. 

Each  baler  has  hu  own  marks,  tbe  fibres  of  whkh  are  guaranteed 
equal  m  equality 
to  some  standard 
mark.     It  would 
be  imposublc  to 

Sive  a  list  of  the 
ifferent  marks,  for 
there  are  hun- 
dreds, and  new 
marks  are  con- 
stantly being 
added.  A  list  of 
all  the  principal 
marks  b  issued  in 
book  form  by  the 
Calcutta  Jute 
Baler's  asaocbtion. 

The  relative 
prices  of  the  dif- 
temit  rliisf I  dc>- 
pend  upon  the 
crop,  upon  tbe  de- 
mand and  upon 
the  quality  of  the 
fibre;  in  1905  the 
prices  of  Ctaiaee 
luie  and  First 
Marks  were  prac- 
tically tbe  same, 
although  tbe  for- 
mer is  alwaya  con- 
sidered inferior  to 
the  latter.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a 


large  crap  of  jute 
win  result  in  low 


FtO.  a.— CMbru  tUaHM. 


prices,  for  tbe  year 
1906-1907  was  not 
only  a  iccoid  one 
for  crops,  but  also 
fw  prices.  R.  F.  C.  grade  has  been  as  hiRh  as  £f0  per  ton,  while  its 
lowest  recorded  price  is  £i3.  Similarly  the  price  lor  First  Marks 
reached  £m,  15s.  in  I906  as  compared  with  £9,  ss.  per  ton  in  1897. 
The  following  tabb  shows  a  few  well-known  gracks  with  tbe  average 
prices  during  December  for  the  yean  1903,  1904,  1905  and  1906. 


Class. 

Dec  1903. 

Dec  1904- 

Dec  1905- 

Dec.  1906. 

C  s. 

d. 

£  a.d. 

t 

s. 

d. 

C 

s.  d. 

First  marics  .    .  . 

13  15 

0 

16  0  0 

19 

13 

0 

37 

IS  0 

BbckSCC  .    .  . 

It  3 

6 

14  5  0 

■  3 

0 

30 

15  0 

Red  sec    .    .  . 

13  0 

0 

14  17  6 

\i 

15 

0 

33 

IS  0 

Malive  rejections. 

8  3 

6 

14 

10 

0 

17  6 

5  4  group      .    .  . 
R  F  block  D  group 

33 

10 

0 

i 

36 

0  0 
0  0 

R  F  drcb  D  group 

14  10 

0 

16  13  0 

31 

10 

0 

R  F  D  group    .  . 

II  15 

0 

14  a  6 

17 

13 

6 

31 

0  0 

N  B  green  D  .    .  . 

14  5 

0 

31 

0 

0 

33 

0  0 

Heart  T  4     .    .  . 

14  13 

6 

17  10  0 

33 

10 

0 

34 

0  0 

Heart  T  3  

14  13 

6 

17  10  0 

3t 

0 

3> 

0  0 

Dvsee3  .... 

13  17 

6 

■  8 

>3 

I 

as 

to  0 

Daisee  assortment 

13  10 

0 

14  17  6 

18 

3 

Mixed  cuttings  .' 

4  3 

0 

to 

0 

0 

to 

0  0 

JuU  Uanu/acttire. — Long  before  Jute  came  to  occupy  n 
prominent  phue  amongM  tbe  textile  films  of  Eun^  It  foined 
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the  nw  material  of  a  large  aad  important  Industry  throu^Hmt 
the  r^ioni  of  Eastern  Bengal.  The  Hindu  population  made  the 
material  up  into  cordage,  pi^>er  and  cloth,  the  chief  use  of  the 
latter  being  in  the  manufacture  of  gunny  ba^  Indeed,  up  to 
1831^1840  there  waa  little  or  no  coiiq>^tion  with  band  labour  for 
this  dan  of  material.  The  proccu  of  weaving  gunnies  for  bags 
and  other  coarse  articles  by  these  hand-loom  weavers  has  been 
described  as  follows; — 

"  Seven  ■ticks  or  chattee  wcaviai-potft,  called  tend  parA  or  warp, 
are  find  upon  the  ground,  occupying  the  length  equal  to  the  manure 
of  the  [uece  to  be  woven,  and  a  uifficient  number  of  twine  or  thread 
is  wound  on  them  a*  warp  called  land.  The  warp  it  taken  up  and 
removed  to  the  weaving  machine.  Two  pieces  of  wood  are  placed 
at  two  ends,  which  are  tied  to  the  ofton  and  ohker  or  roller;  they  are 
made  fast  to  the  Hkeli.  The  Mat  or  treadle  is  put  into  the  warp; 
next  to  that  is  the  Jornd;  a  thin  piece  o(  wood  ie  laid  upon  the 
warp,  caDcd  dmpuri  or  rcnibttor.  Tbcre  b  no  sley  uMd  in  Uris,  nor 
b  a  shuttle  necMBry :  in  the  room  of  tlw  latter  a  stick  covered  with 
thread  called  fiaga  is  thrown  into  the  warp  as  woof,  which  is  beaten 
in  by  a  piece  of  {dank  called  teywe,  and  as  the  ciMh  is  woven  it  ii 
wound  up  to  the  roller.  NesI  to  this  is  a  pitee  of  wood  called 
khdMt,  which  is  used  for  smoothing  and  regulating  the  woof;  a 
stick  u  fastened  to  the  warp  to  keep  the  woof  stra^ht." 
Gunny  doth  is  woven  of  ntnneious  qualities,  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Some  kinds  are  made  dose  and 
dense  in  texture,  for  carrying  such  seed  as  poppy  or  rape  and 
sugar;  others  less  dose  are  used  for  rice,  pulses,  and  seeds  of  like 
siM,  and  coarser  and  opener  kinds  again  are  woven  for  the  outer 
cover  of  packages  and  for  the  sails  of  countiy  boats.  There  is 
a  thin  dose-woven  cloth  made  and  used  as  garments  among  the 
females  of  the  abori^nal  tribes  near  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  various  localities  a  doth  of  pure  jute  or  of  jute  mixed  with 
cottM  to  used  as  « ibeet  to  sleep  on,  as  well  as  for  wearing  pur- 
poses. To  indicate  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  Jute  is  applied, 
the  following  quotation  may  be  cited  from  the  official  report  of 
Hem  Chundcr  Kerr  as  aprilyin^  to  iMidnapur. 

"  Tht  arliclcs  manufactutLtl  from  jute  arc  prindpally  (l)  gunny 
bags;  (2)  ^trin^.  rope  and  curd:  (3)  inntpa.  a  net-like  bag  for  carryinE 
wood  ur  hay  an  buIluclcB;  (4)  duil.  a  siriii  of  ituff  for  tying  bale* 
cotton  or  cloth;  (5)  dola,  a  swln^'  on  which  infants  are  rocked  to 
sleep;  (o)  shtka,  a  kind  o(  hanging  shell  for  fittle  earthen  pots,  &c.; 
(7)  ^nui,  a  floor-cloth;  (8)  beera.  a  small  dicular  stand  for  wooden 
plates  used  particularly  in  poojahi  ;  (9)  paititer's  brush  and  brush  for 
white-washing :  (10)  gkunsi,  a  waist-band  worn  next  to  the  ikin; 
(iO  loehk-dari,  a  h.iit-hand  worn  by  womrn ;  (12)  mukbar,  a  net  bag 
used  as  muulv  fur  caiiJc;  (13)  f^^kula,  /.jlsehair  worn  by  players; 

!t4]  rakU-bandhan.  a  slender  arm-band  worn  at  the  Rakhi-poomioia 
eatival;ai>d  (15)  dkup,  amall  incense  sticlu  bumed  at  poojaht." 

The  fibre  began  to  receive  attention  in  Great  Britain  towards 
the  close  of  the  iSthcentury,  and  early  in  the  19th  century  it  was 
sptm  into  yam  and  woven  into>  cloth  in  the  town  of  Abingdon. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  British  town  to  manufacture 
the  material.  For  years  small  quantities  of  jute  were  imported 
into  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  and  into 
America,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  iSja  that  the  fibre  may 
be  said  to  have  made  any  great  impression  in  Great  Britain. 
The  first  really  practical  experiments  with  the  fibre  were  made 
in  this  year  in  Chapelshade  Works,  Dundee,  and  these  experi- 
ments proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  enormous  industry.  It 
to  interesting  to  note  that  the  site  of  Chapelshade  Works  was  in 
1907  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a  large  new  technical  college. 

In  common  with  practically  all  new  industries  progress  was 
slow  for  a  time,  but  once  the  vahie  of  the  fibre  and  the  cloth 
produced  from  it  had  become  known  the  development  was  more 
rapid.  The  pioneers  of  the  work  were  confronted  with  many 
diflkultfcs;  most  people  condemned  the  fibre  and  the  cloth,  many 
warps  were  discarded  as  unfit  for  weaving,  and  any  attempt 
to  inix  the  fibre  with  flax,  tow  or  hemp  was  considered  a  form  of 
de^tiOB.  The  real  cause  of  most  of  these  objections  was  the 
fact  that  suiuble  machinery  and  methods  of  treatment  had 
not  been  devek)ped  for  preparing  yurns  from  this  useful  fibre. 
Warden  in  his  Linen  Tradt  says: — 

"  For  years  after  hs  IntroducHon  the  priodnal  spinners  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  jute,  and  doth  made  of  it  long  retained 
a  tainted  reputation.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until*  Mr.  Rowan  aot 
the  Dutch  government,  about  1838,  to  substitute  Jute  yams  for 
those  madetrora  Aas  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coffee  buging  for 
their  East  ImUan  posscitioni,  that  the  jute  trade  in  Dundee  got  a 


proper  start.   That  fortunate  nrcumstance  gave  an  impulse  to  the 

■pinning  ot  the  fibre  which  it  never  ktst,  and  since  that  poiod  its 
progress  has  been  truly  astonishing." 

The  demand  for  this  class  of  bagging,  which  is  made  from  fine 
hessian  yams, »  still  great.  These  fine  Rio  hessian  yams  form 
an  important  branch  of  the  Duitdee  trade,  and  in  some  weeks 
during  1906  as  many  as  1000  bales  were  despatdicd  to  Brazil, 
besides  numerous  quantities  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  many  years  Great  Britain  was  the  only  European  country 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jute,  the  great  seat  bdng  Dundee. 
Gradually,  however,  the  trade  began  to  extend,  and  now  abwMt 
every  European  coimtry  is  partly  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  success  of  the  mechanical  method  of  spinning  and 
weaving  of  jute  in  Dundee  and  district  led  to  the  introductioa 
of  textile  machinery  into  and  around  Calcutta.  The  fint  miQ 
to  be  run  there  by  power  was  started  in  1854,  while  hy  1S71 
three  others  had  been  established.  In  the  next  tea  years  im 
fewer  than  sixteen  new  mills  were  erected  and  equipped  with 
modem  machinery  from  Great  Britain,  while  in  1907  there  were 
thirty-nine  mills  engaged  in  the  industry.  The  expansion  ef 
the  Indian  power  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  fdlowiag 
particulars  of  the  number  of  looms  and  spindles  from  189a  to 
1906.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  number  of  spindles  is  obtained 
approximately  by  reckoning  twenty  spindles  per  loom,  which  b 
^wut  the  average  for  the  Indian  mills. 


Year. 

Looms. 

Spindle*. 

I89a-j 
1893-4 

M79 
9.0B3 

'77.73* 
189,144 

1894-5 

9.S04 

197.673 

10.071 

212,595 

12.276 

354,610 

".737 

371 J63 
a77J9* 

1S99-1900 

14.03 1 

293,»i8 

1900-01 

'SJ43 

3«5.»64 

1901-01 

16,059 

3*9,300 

I9oa-03 

17.091 

350.130 

1904' 

19,901 

j96,oio* 

& 

3IJI8 

^■799 

436J60* 

The  Calcutta  looms  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  with  a  few 
varieties  of  the  commoner  classes  of  jute  fabrics,  but  the  success 
is  this  direction  has  been  really  remaricaUe.  Dundee,  m  the 
other  hand,  turns  out  not  only  the  commoner  clanes  ol  fabrics, 
but  a  very  large  variety  ot  oUier  fabrics.  Amongst  tb«c  may 
be  mentioned  the  fdlowing:  Hesdan,  bagging,  larpatilin, 
sacking,  scrims,  Brussels  carpets,  Wilton  carpets,  imitatitm 
Brussels,  and  several  other  types  of  carpets,  ru^  and  matting, 
in  addition  to  a  large  variety  of  fabrics  of  whidi  jute  forms  a  part. 
Calcutta  has  cert«nly  taken  a  large  part  of  the  trade  which 
Dundee  held  in  its  former  days,  but  the  continually  increasing 
demands  for  jute  fabrics  for  new  purposes  have  enabled  Dundee 
to  enter  new  markets  and  so  to  take  part  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
trade. 

The  develo[Hnent  of  the  trade  with  countries  outdde  lufia 
from  1818  to  1906  may  be  seen  by  the  fdllowing  figures  «f 
eqiorts:— 

Average  per  year  from     1838     to  1833-33        ti,Soo  cvt 

1837-38  67,483  , 
117.047  « 
334,055  . 
439.850  - 
710,836  . 
969.7*4  - 

3,638.1 10  _ 
4JS8.163  . 

5j6a.a67  . 

7,374,000  , 
8.333,859 

iojM.99>  - 

i3,oa4,30a  . 

ii,9S9>i89  - 
13.693.090  „ 


'  End  of  calendar  year,  the  remainder  bdng  taken  to  the  Sttt  of 
Idarch.  the  end  of  financial  year. 
■  Appfogdmate  number  of  spindles. 
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The  subjoined  uUe  ihom  the  extent  of  tbe  tnde  from  u 
Cfricultunl,  u  well  u  from  ■  mxDufacturing,  point  of  view. 
Tbe  difference  between  the  production  and  the  export*  rcprescDta 
the  native  consun^tlon,  for  very  little  jute  is  lent  overland. 
The  figures  are  taken  to  the  31st  of  March,  the  end  of  tbe 
imii««  fifii)iji-j»i  year. 


.Year. 

Acre*  under 

Production 

Export*  by 

cultivatioa. 

in  cwt. 

•ea  in  cwt. 

30,419,000 

io.537,5>a 

a.*30.S70 

■7,863,000 

8,690, '33 

3.375435 

31,944,400 

13,976,791 
13,366,781 

2.348.593 

19,835,000 

3.315,103 

30,418,000 

11464,356 

3,139,908 

34435.000 

I5,033J35 

1S99 

1.690,739 

19,050,000 

9.B64.545 

1900 

3.070,668 
3,103,336 

19.339.000 

9.735.345 

1901 

33.307,000 

"414.553 

1903 

3,378.305 

36.364,000 

>4.755.i'5 
13,036486 

1903 

3,143.700 

33489,000 
35,861,000 

IW 

3,375,050 

13,731417 

1905 
1906 

3,899,700 
3,181,600 

36439,000 
39,945  floo 

13,875.313 
14481 J07 

MoMufoctMre. — In  tbetr  general  features  the  ipinning  and 
weaving  of  jute  fabrics  do  not  differ  essentially  as  to  machinery 
and  processes  from  those  employed  in  tbe  manufacture  of 
bemp  and  heavy  flax  goods.  Owing,  however,  to  the  woody 
and  brittle  nature  of  the  fibre,  it  has  to  undergo  a  preliminary 
treatment  peculiar  to  itself.  The  pioneen  of  the  jute  industry, 
who  did  not  understand  this  necessity,  or  rather  who  did'nol 
know  bow  the  woody  and  brittle  charactei  of  (he  fibre  could  be 
remedied,  were  greatly  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  encounter,  the  fibre  spinning  badly  into  a  hard,  rough  and 
hairy  yam  owing  lo  the  splitting  and  breaking  of  the  fibre. 
This  peculiarity  of  jute,  coupled  also  with  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  on  which  it  was  tnt  spun,  although  quite  suitable 
for  the  stronger  and  more  elastic  fibres  for  which  it  was  designed, 
required  certain  modifications  to  suit  it  to  the  weaker  jute, 
was  the  cause  of  many  annoyances  and  failures  in  the  early  days 
of  the  trade. 

The  Gut  procesa  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  i*  termed  batching. 
Batch  telting  ii  the  firai  pan  of  thii  operation ;  it  coiuista  of  (elect- 
ing the  different  kindi  or  qualitin  of  juie  For  any  predetermined  kind 
of  yarn.  The  number  of  bate*  for  a  batch  leldoin  exceeds  twelve,  in- 
deed it  is  ^nerally  about  six,  and  of  these  there  may  be  three,  four 
or  even  more  varieties  or  marks.  The  "  ilreaki  "'or  heads"  of  jute 
a*  thry  come  from  the  bale  aie  in  ■  hard 
condition  in  consequence  of  having  been 
•ubiected  to  a  high  hydraulic  pressure 
dunttg  baling;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  soften  them  before  any  further  process 
is  emered.  The  streaks  are  sometime* 
partly  softened  or  crushed  by  means  of  a 
steam  bammer  during  the  process  of 
opening  the  bale,  then  taken  to  the 
*'  striker*-up  "  where  the  different  varie- 
ties are  selected  and  hung  on  pins,  and 
then  taken  to  the  jute  softening  machine. 
The  more  general  practice,  however,  is 
to  emptoy  what  is  termed  a  "  bale 
opener,"  or"  jutecrushcr."  The  essential 
pans  of  one  type  of  bale  opener  are 
three  specially  sfiaped  rollers,  the  peri- 
pheries of  which  contain  a  number  of 
amati  knobs.  Two  of  these  rollers  are 
supported  in  the  same  horiiontal  plane 
of  the  framework,  while  the  third  or 
top  roller  is  kept  in  close  conuct  by 
means  of  weiahti  and  springs  acting  on 
each  end  of  the  arbor.  Another  type  of 
machine  termed  the  three  pair  roller  jute 

Openerisiltuttratedinfi^.  t.  The layersfromthedifferentbaleaare laid 
upon  the  feed  cloth  which  carries  them  up  to  the  rollers,  between 
which  the  layers  are  crushed  and  partly  separated.  The  proximity 
of  tbe  weighted  roller  or  rollers  to  the  fixed  one*  depends  upon  the 

■  Also  in  the  forms  "  streek,"  "  strick  "  or  "  strike,"  as  in  Chaucer, 
CamL  Tatti,  Pmtogue  676,  where  tbe  Pardoiter's  hair  is  compared 
with  a  "  strike  of^Bax.  '  The  term  is  also  used  of  a  handful  of 
bemp  or  other  fibre,  and  i*  one  of  the  many  technical  applications 
of  "  strike  "  or  "  streak,"  which  etymologically  are  cognate  words. 


thkkness  of  material  pasMi»  through  the  machine.  The  fibtv 
is  delivered  by  what  is  called  the  delivery  cloth,  and  tbe  batcher 
usually  selects  small  streak*  of  about  il  tb  to  3  tb  weight  each  and 
^sses  them  on  to  the  attendant  or  feeder  of  the  softemng  machine. 
These  small  streaks  are  now  laid  as  regularly  as  possible  upon  the 
feed-cbth  of  the  softening  machine,  a  general  view  of  sriiich  la 
shosL-n  in  (is.  4.  The  fibre  passe*  between  a  series  of  fluted  nJlera, 
each  pair  m  which  is  kept  tn  contact  by  sfnral  springs  as  shown  in 
the  fiaure.  The  standard  number  of  pairs  is  sixty-three,  but  different 
lengths  obtain.   There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  stnKture  of  the 


Fio.  3.— Jute  Opener.  (The  thiee  machine*  shosm  in  this  artick 
are  made  by  Urqtibart,  Lindsay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundee.) 

flutes,  some  being  straight,  and  others  spiral,  and  each  pair  may  or 
may  not  contain  the  lamc  number  of  flutes.  The  springs  allow  the 
top  rollers  of  each  pair  to  rise  as  the  material  passes  through  the 
machine.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  slight  upward  and  downward 
movement  of  the  top  roller)  to  automatically  regulate  the  flow  of 
srater  and  oil  upon  the  material.  The  apparatus  for  this  function 
is  placed  immedutely  over  the  iith  and  I3ih  rollers  of  the  softening 
machine  and  an  idea  of  its  construction  may  be  gathered  from  fig.  5. 
In  many  case*  the  water  and  oil  are  applied  by  less  automatic,  but 
equally  effective,  means.  The  main  object  is  to  see  that  the  liquids 
are  distributed  evenly  while  the  6bre  is  passirrg  through,  and  to 
slop  the  supply  when  the  machine  slops  or  when  no  fibre  is  passing. 
The  uniform  moistening  -of  the  fibre  in  this  machine  facilitates  the 
subsequent  operations,  indeed  the  introductinn  of  this  preliminary 
process  (originally  by  hand)  constituted  the  first  important  step  in 
the  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  jute  spinning.  The  rela- 
tive quantities  of  oil  and  water  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  batch. 
Sometimes  both  whale  and  mineral  oils  are  used,  but  in  most  cases 
the  whale  oil  is  omitted.  About  1  to  ll  gallons  oil  oil  is  the  usual 
amount  given  per  bale  of  400  lb  of  jute,  while  the  quantity  of  water 
per  bale  varies  from  3  to  7  gallons.  The  delivery  attendants  remove 
the  streaks,  give  them  a  twist  to  facilitate  future  handling,  and  place 


FlC.  4. — Jute  Softruing  Machine, 
them  on  what  are  termed  jute  barrosrs.  The  streaks  are  now  handed 
over  to  the  cutters  who  cut  off  the  roots,  and  finally  the  material  is 
allowed  to  remain  lor  twelve  to  twenty-four  hour*  to  allow  the  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  water  to  thoroughly  spread  over  the  fibre. 

When  the  moisture  has  spread  suftciently,  the  material  is  taken 
to  the  "  breaker  card,"  the  first  machine  in  the  preparing  department. 
A  certain  weight  of  jute,  termed  a  "  doltop,'  is  laid  u(>on  tbe  feed 
cloth  for  each  resolution  of  the  latter.  The  fibre,  which  should  be 
arranged  on  the  sheet  as  evenly  as  possible,  is  carried  up  by  the 
feed  cloth  and  passes  between  the  feed  roller  and  tbe  shell  on  to  the 
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Ucte  cyliodcr.  Tha  cylinder,  which  hu  «  high  nirfatt  qwed, 
carnei  put  of  the  fibre  toward*  the  worker*  and  itrippen:  the 
surface  apced  of  the  worker*  bctna;  much  dower  than  that  of  the 

S'lnder.  The  ptn*  in  the  two  roller*  oppoae  each  other,  thow  o[ 
worker*  bnag  "  bock-aet,"  and  thia  arnmBement,  combined 
with  the  relative  a]ij|1e  of  the  pina,  and  tlie  difference  in  the  iurface 
•peed*  of  the  two  roOen,  reauita  in  part  of  the  fibre  bdiwbroken  and 
carried  round  by  the  worker  toward*  the  atiipper.   Thia,  a*  ita 


Fig.  3. — Improved  Batching  Gear. 

name  impliei,  atiipa  the  fibre  off  the  worker,  and  carriei  it  round  to 
the  cylinder.  The  pin*  of  the  itripper  and  cylinder  point  in  the 
aame  direction,  but  nnce  the  (urface  ipecd  of  the  cylinder  i*  much 
mater  than  the  Mtrface  speed  of  the  *tripper,  it  follow*  that  the 
fibre  ia  combed  between  the  two,  and  that  part  ia  carried  forward 
by  the  cylinder  to  be  reworked.  The  ttrippcn  and  worker*  are  in 
pairs,  d  which  there  may  be  two  or  more.  After  passinK  the  last 
pair  of  workers  and  itrippers  the  fibre  is  carried  forward  towardi  the 
doffing  roller,  the  pins  □(  which  are  back-wt,  and  the  (ibre  is  n^moved 
from  the  cylinder  by  the  doTer,  from  which  it  passes  between  the 
drawing  and  pressing  rollers  into  the  conductor,  and  finally  between 
the  deUvery  and  pressing  rollers  into  the  sliver  can.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  more  or  leu  breaking  take*  place  between  each  pair 
of  rollers,  the  pini  of  which  are  opposed,  and  that  combing  and 
drawing  out  obtains  between  those  roller*  with  pins  pointing  in 
the  same  direction.  The  ratio  ol  the  surface  speed*  of  the  drasnng 
roller  and  the  feed  roller  is  termed  the  draft: — 

surface  speed  o(  drawing  roller  . 
*urlace  speed  of  feed  roller  ~<"ait. 
In  this  machine  the  draft  is  uiuallv  about  thirteen. 

The  aliver  from  the  can  of  the  breaker  card  may  be  wound  into 
balls,  or  it  may  be  taken  direct  to  the  finisher  card.  In  the  latter 
method  from  eight  to  fifteen  cans  are  placed  behind  the  feed  rollers, 
and  all  the  slivers  from  these  cans  are  united  before  they  emerge 
from  the  machine.  The  main  difference  between  a  breaker  card 
and  a  finisher  card  b  that  the  latter  is  tilted  with  finer  pins,  that  it 
contains  two  doffing  rollers,  and  that  it  usually  posicises  a  greater 
number  of  pairs  of  worker*  and  stripper* — a  full  circular  nnisher 
card  having  four  sets. 

After  the  fibre  has  been  thoroughly  carded  by  the  above  machines, 
the  cans  containing  the  sliver  from  the  finisher  card  are  taken  to 
the  first  drawing  kame.  A  very  common  method  is  to  let  four 
slivers  run  into  one  sliver  at  the  nnt  drawing,  then  two  slivers  from 
the  first  drawing  are  run  into  one  sliver  at  the  second  drawing  frame. 
There  are  several  type*  of  drawing  frames,  e.j.  push-bar  or  tlidc, 
rotary,  spiral,  ring,  open-link  or  cnain,  the  spiral  being  generally 
used  lor  the  second  drawing.  All,  however,  perform  trie  sarne 
function,  via.,  combing  out  the  fibres  and  thus  laying  them  parallel, 
and  in  addition  drawing  out  the  sliver.  The  d^gnation  of  the 
machine  indicate*  the  particular  method  in  which  the  gill  pina  are 
moved.  These  pins  arc  much  finer  than  those  of  the  brealccr  and 
finisher  cards,  consequently  the  fibres  are  more  thoroughly  separated. 
The  draft  in  the  first  drawing  varies  from  three  to  five,  while  that 
in  the  second  drawing  is  usually  five  to  seven.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  certain  amount  of  draft,  or  drawing  out  of  the  sliver,  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  various  doublings  would  cause  the  sliver  to  emerge 
thicker  and  thicker  from  each  machine.  The  doublings  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  appearance  of  the  ultimate  rove  and  yarn, 
for  the  chief  reason  for  doubling  threads  or  slivers  is  to  minimize 
irre^ularitits  of  thickness  and  of  colour  in  the  material.  In  an 
ordinarv  case,  the  total  doublings  in  jute  from  the  breaker  card  to 
the  end  of  the  second  drawing  is  ninety-six:  13  X  4  X  >  ~  96: 
and  if  the  sliver*  were  made  thinner  and  more  of  them  used  the 
ultimate  result  would  naturally  be  improved. 


The  final  preparing  proctw  i*  that  of  K>viiig.  la  tht*  opetatioa 
there  is  no  doubling  of  the  iliver*,  but  each  sliver  passes  separately 
through  the  machine,  from  the  can  to  the  spindle,  i*  drawn  out  to 
about  eight  times  it*  length,  and  receive*  a  small  amount  of  twin 
10  strengthen  it.  in  order  that  it  may  b«  BucccBfully  wound  upon 
the  roving  bobbin  bv  the  flyer.  The  chief  piece  of  mechanism  ia 
the  roving  frame  ia  the  gearing  known  as  the  "  differential  motioo." 
It  work*  in  conjunction  with  the  disk  and  scroll,  the  cones,  or  the 
cxoanding  pulley,  to  impart  an  intermittingty  variable  ipetd  to  the 
bobbin  (each  layer  of  tM  bobbin  has  ita  own  particular  apeed  which 
b  conatant  for  the  full  traverse,  but  each  change  of  direction  of  the 
builder  b  accompanied  bv  a  quick  change  of  speed  to  the  bobbin). 
It  i*  easential  that  the  bobbin  should  have  such  a  motion,  becao^ 
the  delivery  of  the  aliver  and  the  speed  of  the  flyer  are  constant  lor 
a  given  *iic  of  rove,  whereas  the  layers  of  rove  on  the  bobbin  iocnase 
la  length  aa  the  bobbin  fill*.  In  the  jute  roving  frame  the  boUiin 
b  tamed  the  "  follower,"  because  it*  revolutions  per  minute  are 
fewer  than  thoae  ol  the  flyer.  Each  layer  of  rove  incrcasa  the 
dbmeterof  the  material  on  tne  bobbin  shank;  hence,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  layer,  the  tpced  of  the  bobbin  must  be  increased,  and  kept 
at  this  increased  speed  for  tbe  whole  traverse  from  top  to  botton 
or  vice  versa. 

Let  R  ~  the  revolution*  per  aecond  of  tbe  flyer; 

r  —  the  revolution*  per  second  of  the  bobbin; 

d  ~  tbe  diameter  of  Dobbin  shaft  plus  the  ciataial; 

L  ~  the  length  of  iliver  delivered  per  second; 
then  (R  —  r)  d  .  *  -  L. 

In  the  above  cxpresnoo  R,  r  and  L  ate  constant,  therefore  as 
d  increaaa  the  term  (R  —  r)  must  decrease;  thbean  happen  ooly 
when  r  b  increased,  that  i*,  when  the  bobbin  revolves  qwcker.  It 
is  easy  to  see  from  tbe  above  eapresaion  that  if  the  bobbto  were  the 
"  leader  "  its  speed  would  have  to  decreaae  aa  it  filled. 

The  builder,  which  receives  it*  motion  from  the  disk  and  acrofl, 
from  tbe  cones,  or  from  the  expanding  pulley,  has  abo  an  iater- 
mlttingly  variable  speed  It  begins  at  a  maximum  speed  when  the 
bobbin  IS  empty,  u  constant  for  each  layer,  but  deocaac*  aa  the 
bobbin  fill*. 

The  rove  yam  b  now  ready  for  the  spanning  frame,  wheiv  a  further 
draft  of  about  eight  is  givecL  The  pTindpTe*  of  jute  •pinning  arc 
similar  to  those  of  diy  spinning  for  flax.  For  very  heavy  jute  yaraa 
the  spinning  frame  is  not  used— the  desired  amount  of  tsriat  bei^ 
given  at  the  roving  frame. 

The  count  ol  jute  yam  b  based  upon  the  sretght  in  pouttds  J 
14,400  yds.,  such  length  receiving  the  name  of  spyndle."  The 
finest  yarns  weigh  3}  lb  to  3  lb  per  qwndle,  but  the  commonest  kind* 
are  7  lb,  S  lb,  91b  and  10  lb  per  spyndle-  The  siie*  rise  in  pounds  up 
to  about  30  tb.  then  by  i  lb  up  to  about  50  tb  per  spyndle.  with  muca 
larger  jumps  above  this  weight.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  >oo  ft 
to  ]oo  lb  rove  yam,  while  the  weight  occasionally  reaches  450  lb  ptr 
spyndle.  The  diffcreni  siie*  of  yam  are  extensively  used  in  a  Urge 
variety  of  fabric*,  sometimes  atone,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
other  fibres,  ej.  with  worsted  in  the  various  kinds  of  carpeta,  with 
cotton  in  tapestries  and  household  cloths,  with  line  and  low  vara* 
lor  the  same  Fabrics  and  for  (laddings,  Ac,  and  with  wool  for  none 
clothing.  The  yarns  are  capable  of  being  dyed  brilliant  coloun. 
but,  unfortunately,  the  colours  are  not  vcr^  fast  to  light.  The  fibce 
can  also  be  prepared  to  imitate  human  hair  with  remarkable  close- 
ness,  and  advantage  of  this  is  largely  taken  in  making  stage  win. 

For  detailed  infarmaiion  regarding  jute,  the  chKlis  made  Tran  it 
and  the  machinery  used,  see  the  following  works:  Watts'*  Dieh^aarj 
ef  tht  Economic  Prodnelt  of  India;  Roylc'*  Fibrmu  Pionu  of  Imitt: 
Sharp's  Flax,  Tow  and  JuU  Spinninf.  Leggatt's  Jatt  Spim*imf; 
Woodhouse  and  Milne'*  JtUt  and  Lintn  Wtomni;  and  Woodbowe 
and  Milne's  TtxiiU  DttiiH.  Pare  and  Appiud.  (T.  W(x) 

JIJTERSCKI.  or  GOtexboc,  a  town  of  Cennany  in  tbe  Pntaau 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Nuthe,  39  m.  S.W.  of  Bctlia. 
at  the  junction  of  tbe  main  Una  of  railway  from  Berlin  to  Drodcn 
and  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1900),  7407.  Tbe  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  medieval  wall,  with  three  gateways,  and  contains  two  Protes- 
tant churches,  of  whicb  that  of  St  Nicholas  (Mtb  century)  is 
remarkable  for  its  three  fine  aisles.  There  are  also  a  Ronaa 
Catholic  church,  an  old  town-hall  and  a  modem  school.  JSter- 
bog  carries  on  weaving  and  spinning  both  of  flax  and  wool,  and 
trades  in  the  produce  of  those  manufactures  and  in  cattle. 
Vines  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Jilterbog  behnftd 
in  the  later  middle  ages  to  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg, 
passing  to  electoral  Saxony  in  1648,  and  to  Prussia  to  iSij.  It 
was  here  that  a  treaty  over  the  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Jblicb 
was  made  in  March  161 1  between  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
and  here  in  November  1644  the  Swedes  defeated  the  Imperialista 
Two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  is  the  batlleheld  of  Dennewiu 
where  the  Prussians  defeated  the  French  on  the  6th  of  Sq>ta»> 
bcr  181  J. 
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JITTIB,  tlie  third  oE  the  Teutonic  lutioiit  which  inVBiled 
Briuin  ia  the  5th  ccntuiy,  called  hj  Bcde  /vtoc  or  /xfj  (ice 
SuTAiH,  Amclo-Saxok).  They  Mttled  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  together  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Hampshire.  Id  the 
latter  case  the  natiotial  name  b  said  to  have  survived  until 
Bcde's  own  Ume,  in  the  New  Fomt  Indeed  ipfiucntly  veiy 
nnich  later.  In  Kent,  however,  it  Mcms  to  hsve  mmi  passed 
out  of  use,  though  there  is  good  resaoD  for  believing  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  were  of  a  different  natioiullty  from 
their  neighbouis  (see  Kbht,  Kimwoii  or).  With  regard  to  the 
(vWn  ot  the  Jutes,  Bcde  <nly  nyi  that  Angulus  (Angd)  lay 
between  the  tenltories  of  the  Satons  and  the  lutae — a  statement 
which  points  to  their  identity  with  the  luti  or  Jyder  of  later 
times,  i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland.  Some  recent  writers 
have  preferred  to  identify  the  Jntea  with  a  tribe  called  Eudi 
uentiotied  Id  •  tetter  fran  Tbeodberht  to  Juttinian  (JfM. 
Gcrss.  HiiL,  Hi.,  p.  is»  aeq.)  and  settled  q>patently  in  the 
nei^ihourhood  of  the  Frankt.  But  these  peojAe  nay  thnnselves 
have  come  from  Jutland. 
See  Bede,  Hitk  Eedtt.  i.  1$,  iv.  16.  (H.  M.  C) 

JVmUIiPA,  or  JVTlCAip*,  the  c^rftal  of  the  department  irf 
Jutigalpa  In  eastern  Honduras,  on  one  of  the  main  toads  from 
the  Bay  of.Fonseca  to  the  Atlantic  coaxX,  and  on  a  small  left- 
hand  tributary  of  the  river  Fatuca.  Pop.  (1905),  about  18,000. 
Jutigalpa  is  the  second  dty  <rf  Honduras,  bting  surpused  <mly 
by  Tegucigalpa.  It  is  the  adndnlatratiTe  oentn  of  a  moun- 
tainous* region  rich  In  minerals,  tbou^  mhiing  Is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  lack  of  communications  and  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Indiana  or  half-castes,  engaged  ia  Uie  cultiration  of  cofiee, 
iMiiawa,  tobacco,  sugar  or  cotton. 

JOTLUD  (Danish  JyHandf,  thoof^  embracing  several 
islands  as  well  as  a  peninsula,  may  be  add  to  I>elong  to  the 
continental  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  peninsula 
(Chcrsoneae  6t  Cimbric  pw»in«nlf  of  ancient  geogrsphy)  extends 
northward,  bom  •  line  between  Lobeck  and  the  month  of  the 
Elbe,  for  970  m.  to  the  promontory  of  the  Skaw  (Skagen),  thus 
preventing  a  natural  commuiJcation  directly  cast  and  west 
between  tlie  Baltic  and  North  Seas.  The  northern  portion  only 
fs  Danidi,  and  bears  the  name  Jutland.  The  southern  it  Ger- 
man, bdraging  to  Schknlg-HdstehL  The  peninsula  is  almost 
at  its  narrowest  (36  m.)  at  the  frontier,  but  Jutland  has  an 
extreme  breadth  of  1  to  m.  and  the  extent  from  the  south-western 
point  (now  Ribe)  to  the  Skaw  is  rSo  m.  Jutland  embraces  nine 
oflKer  (counties),  namely,  Hj&rring,  Thislcd,  Aalborg,  Ringkjeb- 
Ing,  VDiorg,  Ruden,  Aarhas,  Vcjie  and  Ribe.  The  main  water- 
shed of  the  peninsula  lies  towards  the  east  coast;  therefore 
auch  elevated  ground  as  ensts  u  favnd  on  the  east,  while  the 
western  slope  is  gentle  and  consists  of  a  low  sandy  plain  of 
ailgbt  undidatioa.  The  North  Sea  coast  (western)  and  Skager- 
rad  coast  (wnth-westem)  condst  mainly  of  a  sweeping  line 
of  dones  with  wide  lagoons  behind  them.  In  the  south  the 
qorthenimost  of  the  North  Frisian  Islands  (Fan5)  Is  Danish. 
Towards  the  north  a  narrow  mouth  gives  entry  to  the  Limfjotd, 
or  L,iiinfjord,  which,  wide  and  rami^ring  among  idands  to  the 
weyt,  narrows  to  the  east  and  pierces  tluough  to  the  Cattegat,  thus 
isolating  the  counties  of  HjBrxfng  and  Thisted  (known  together  as 
Vendsysscl).  It  is,  however,  bridged  at  Aalborg,  and  its  depth 
rarely  exceeds  13  ft.  The  seaward  banks  of  the  lagoons  are  fre- 
quently broken  in  storms,  and  the  oatrow  channeb  thfough  them 
are  constantly  shihing.  The  east  coast  is  slightly  bolder  than  the 
west,  and  indented  with  true  estuaries  and  bays.  From  the 
south-cast  the  chain  of  islands  forming  insular  Denmark  ex- 
tends towards  Sweden,  the  strait  between  Jutland  and  Ftlnen 
having  the  name  of  the  Little  Belt.  The  low  and  dangerous 
eoaau,  oft  which  the  seas  are  generally  very  ahaUow,  are  effi- 
ciently served  by  a  series  of  lifeboat  stations.  Hie  western  coast 
region  is  well  compared  with  the  Landes  of  Gasrany.  The 
interior  is  low.  The  Varde,  Omme,  Skjeme,  Stor  and  Karup, 
sluggisb  and  tortuous  streams  draining  into  the  western  lagoons, 
rbe  in  and  flow  through  marshes,  while  the  eastern  Limfjord 
Jn  flanked  1^  the  swamps  known  as  VHdmooe.  The  only 


conriderable  river  b  the  Godenaa,  floiring  tiom  S.W.  Into  the 
Randersfjord  (Cattegat),  and  ririag  among  the  picturesque 
lakes  of  the  county  of  Aarhus,  where  the  principal  elevated 
ground  in  the  peninsula  is  found  in  the  Himmelbjerg  and  adjacent 
hilb  (exceeding  500  ft.).  The  German  portion  of  the  peninsula 
b  generally  rimilar  to  that  <rf  western  Jutland,  the  main  difference 
lying  In  the  occurrence  (rf.islanda  (the  North  Frisian)  off  the  west 
coast  in  place  of  sand-bars  and  lagoons.  Erratic  blocks  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  south  Jutland.  (For  geology,  and  the 
gei»ral  connderatioo  of  Jutland  in  connexion  with  the  whote 
kingdom,  see  Dsmmaik.) 

Ait  bough  in  andent  times  wefl  wooded,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  interior  of  Jutland  consisted  for  centuries  of  barren  drift- 
sand,  which  grew  nothing  but  heather;  but  since  t&66,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  patriotic  Heath  assocUtion, 
asristed  by  armusl  eontributioBS  from  the  state,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  thb  r^ion  has  been  more  or  less  reclaimed  for 
cultivation.  The  means  adopted  are:  (1.)  the  plantation  of  trees; 
(iL)  the  making  (A  irrigation  canab  and  irrigating  meadows; 
(iiL)  exploring  (or,  extracting  and  transporting  loam,  a  process 
aided  the  coostructiim  of  short  Itfit  lailw^i  and  (iv.),  since 
1889,  die  etpetimental  coltivathm  of  fenny  districts.  The 
activity  of  the  association  takes  the  form  partly  of  giving 
gratuitous  advice,  partly  of  experimental  attempts,  and  partly 
of  model  worlu  f(HC  imltatitm.  The  state  also  makes  annual 
grants  directly  to  owners  who  are  wOUag  to  place  their  planta- 
tions under  state  snpervidon,  for  the  sale  <A  plaota  at  h^  price 
to  the  poorer  peasantry,  for  making  protective  or  sheltering 
plantations,  and  for  free  transport  of  mail  or  loam.  The  species 
of  timber  almost  exclusively  planted  are  the  red  fir  (Picea 
excdto)  and  the0K>untaiai^(^musimtaM).  Thbadndrahle 
work  quickly  caused  the  population  to  increase  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  in  the  dlstticu  where  it  was  practised  than  in  any  other  |»rt 
of  the  Damsh  kingdom.  The  counties  of  Vfb«f,  Rin^tJObing 
and  Ribe  cover  the  principal  heath  distrlcL 

Jutland  b  well  saved  by  railways.  Two  Unes  cross  the  fron- 
tier from  Germany  on  the  east  and  west  respectively  and  run 
northward  near  the  coasts.  The  eastern  touches  the  ports  of 
Kolding,  Frederida,  VeJIe,  Horsens,  Aarhus,  Randeis,  Aalborg 
on  Limfjord,  Frednikshavn  and  Skagen.  On  the  west  the  only 
port  of  first  importance  b  Esbjog.  The  Ihie  runs  past  Skjem^ 
Ringkifibing,  Vemb  and  Hotslebro  to  Thisted.  Both  throw  off 
many  branches  and  are  connected  by  lines  east  and  west  between 
Kolding  and  Esbjcrg,  Skanderborg  and  Skjeme,  Langsa  and 
Strucr  on  Umfjord  via  Viborg.  Of  purdy  mland  towns  only 
Viborg  in  the  mitOand  and  HjUrring  in  the  extreme  north  are 
of  importance. 

JUTURMA  (older  form  Diutuma,  the  lasting),  an  old  Latin 
divinity,  a  personification  of  the  never-failing  springs.  Hei  ori- 
ginal home  was  on  the  river  Numidus  near  Lavinium,  where 
there  was  a  spring  called  after  her,  supposed  to  possess  heal- 
ing qualities  (whence  the  old  Rooisn  derivation  from  juoare, 
to  help).  Her  worship  was  early  transferred  to  Rome, 
localised  by  the  Lacus  Jutumae  near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at 
which  CaatCT  and  Pollux,  after  announdng  the  victMy  of  lake 
RegilluB,  were  said  to  have  washed  the  sweat  from  thdr  horses. 
At  the  end  <^  the  Fbtt  Funic  War  Lutatius  Catulus  erected  a 
temple  in  her  honour  on  the  Campus  Martius,  subsequently  re- 
stored by  Augustus.  Jutuma  was  assodated  with  two  festivals: 
the  Jutumalia  on  the  nth  of  January,  probably  a  dedication 
festival  of  a  temple  built  by  Augustus,  and  cetebrated  by  the 
college  of  the  foaiani,  wtkmea  emphqred  In  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  aqueducts  and  fountains;  and  the  Volcan- 
alia  on  the  33rd  of  August,  at  which  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
V^canus,  the  Nymphs  and  Juturna,  as  protectors  against 
outbreaks  of  fire.  In  Virgil,  Jutuma  appears  as  the  sister  of 
Turn  us  (probably  owing  to  the  partial  similarity  of  the  names), 
on  whom  Ju[»ler,  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  chastity, 
bestowed  immortality  and  the  control  of  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Latium.  For  the  statement  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Janus 
and  mother  of  Fontus  (or  Fons),  the  god  of  [QUDtsins,  Arnotnua 
{Adt.  gotta  iii.  39)  13  alQne  rc^nsibl^^  . 
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See  Vitnl,  AiuU,  lO.  tM  ami  Secvlui  orf  Iw.;  Ovid,  FmU,  iL 
5B3-616;  Valeriae  MucIraui,L8.  ij  U  Deubner,  "  Jutunu  uod  die 
Auagrabuneen  auf  dem  rtmbcbea  Foninii"  ia  Vtm  Jakrh.  /.  ias 
Uattitelu  Alurtum  (1901),  p.  370. 

jnVBHAL  (Deciuus  Jcnius  Juvenaus)  (c.  60-140),  Roman 
poet  and  Mtirist,  wis  born  at  Aquinum.  Brief  accounts  of  his 
life,  varying  considerably  in  details,  are  prefixed  to  dlflcrent 
MSS.  of  the  works.  But  theircommoD  original  cannot  be  traced 
to  aay  competent  authority,  and  aoine  of  their  BtaUnenta 
are  intrihsically  improbable.  Aaotdii^  to  the  version  which 
i^pears  to  be  the  wiiest: — 

"  Juvenal  was  the  son  or  wBcdof  a  wealthy  freedman;  he  DfactiMd 
decUrnatkin  till  middle  ue,  not  as  a  pnrfcMional  teacher,  but  as  an 
amateur,  and  made  his  first  eMav  in  satire  by  writing  the  lines  on 
Pari*,  (he  actor  and  favourite  of  Doinitian,  now  found  in  the  levcnth 
satire  (Unci  90  seq.).  Encouraged  by  their  success,  he  devoted  him- 
self diltgently  to  thii  kind  ot  compowtion,  but  refrained  for  a  long 
time  from  either  publicly  redtinK  or  publishing  his  vcisea.  When  at 
last  he  did  come  oefore  the  pubFic,  his  redtatuna  were  attended  by 
great  crowds  and  received  with  the  utmost  favour.  But  the  lines 
originally  written  on  Paris,  having  been  inserted  in  one  of  his  new 
utires.  excited  the  jealous  anger  of  an  actor  of  the  time,  who  was  a 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  procured  the  poet's  banishment  under 
the  Conn  of  s  miliury  appomtment  to  the  extremity  of  Egypt. 
Bdt«  then  ei|^ly  years  of  age.  be  died  shortly  afterwards  of  grief 
aod  voMtiaar 

Some  of  these  itatements  an  to  much  In  comonanre  irith  the 
Indirect  evidence  afforded  by  the  satires  that  they  may  be  a 
aeries  of  conjectures  based  upon  them.  The  rare  passages  in 
wUtii  the  poet  speaks  of  bis  own  position,  as  in  satiiea  xL  and 
aui.,  ii^kate  that  he  was  in  comfortable  but  nodeiaic  circum- 
stances. Wc  ibould  Infei  also  that  he  was  not  dependent  on 
any  profesmonal  occupation,  and  that  be  was  separated  In 
social  station,  and  probably  too  by  tastes  and  manners,  from  the 
hi^KT  class  to  which  Tadtns  and  Fliny  bdonged,  as  be  was  by 
chancter  from  the  new  men  who  rose  to  wealth  bgr  aervilily 
under  the  empire.  Juvenal  n  no  organ  of  the  l»ide  and  dignity, 
still  less  of  the  uil>anity,of  the  cultivated  leprCscntatives  ol  the 
great  famUiea  of  the  republic  He  is  the  champion  of  the  more 
sober  virtues  and  ideas,  and  perhaps  the  organ  of  the  rancours 
•nd  dettactkn,  of  an.  educated,  but  depressed  and  onbittercd 
middle  dam.  He  lets  na  know  that  he  has  no  leatdngs  to 
philosophy  (ziiL  lai)  and  pours  contempt  on  the  serious  epic 
writing  of  the  day  (L 161).  The  sUtement  that  he  was  a  trained 
and  practised  declaimer  is  confirmed  both  by  his  own  words  (i.  16) 
ud  hy  the  riietOTkal  mouU  in  which  his  thou^ita  and  iUustia- 
tiona  are  casL  Ttx  allusions  which  fix  the  dates  when  liis 
ntiica  fint  appeared,  and  the  Urge  experience  of  life  which  they 
Imidy,  agree  with  the  sUlement  that  he  did  not  c»me  before  the 
wodd  as  a  professed  satirist  till  after  middle  age. 

The  statement  that  he  continued  to  write  satlrea  long  bettors 
be  gave  them  to  the  world  accords  well  irith'  the  nature  <rf  thdr 
contents  and  the  elaborate  character  of  theb-  compo^tion,  and 
might  dmost  be  inferred  from  the  emphatic  but  yet  guarded 
statement  at  Quintilian  in  his  short  summary  of  Itoman  liUra- 
torc.  After  speaking  of  the  merits  of  Ludlhis,  Horace  and  Per- 
sius  as  satirists,  he  adds,  "  There  arc,  too,  in  our  own  day,  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  satire  whose  names  wiU  be  heard  of  here- 
after "  {tntt.  Or.  X.  1,  94).  There  ia  no  Roman  writer  of  satire 
who  oould  be  mentioned  idong  with  those  others  by  so  judicious 
n  critic,  exnpt  JuvenaL  Tbt  motive  which  a  writer  of  satire 
must  have  had  for  secrecy  under  DomitlaA  is  luffidently  obvious; 
and  the  necesuty  of  concealment  and  selt-sun>resuon  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  writer  may  have  permanently  affected  his  whole 
manner  of  composition. 

So  far  the  oiii^  of  theae  Uvea  {dkma  n  not  improbable 
ttaditioai.  But  when  we  come  to  the  story  ot  the  poet's  exOe 
the  case  is  otherwise.  The  undoubted  reference  to  Juvenal  in 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  as  the  victim  of  the  rage  of  an  actor  only 
proves  that  the  original  story  from  which  all  the  varying  versions 
of  the  Uvea  are  derived  was  generally  bdieved  before  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  ^  our  era.  If  Juvenal  was  banished  at  the 
age  of  rij^ty,  the  author  of  his  banishment  could  not  have  been 
the  "  euaged  actor  "  in  reference  to  whom  the  oii^nal  lines 


were  written,  as  Paris  was  put  to  death  {a  8j,  and  Juvenal  sras 
certainly  writing  satires  long  after  100.  The  satire  in  which  the 
lines  now  appear  was  probibly  first  published  soon  after  the 
acccsdon  of  Hadrian,  when  Juvend  waa  not  an  octo^narian 
but  in  tile  maturity  of  his  powen.  The  cause  of  the  poct^ 
banishment  at  that  advanced  age  could  not  therefore  have  been 
cither  the  orighial  cowporiiinn  oc  the  fint  publication  of  the 
lines. 

An  expremion  b  xr.  45  It  quoted  ■■  a  pnof  that  Jmcnal  had 
viritcd  Egypt.  He  may  have  done  to  u  an  exile  or  hi  a  militaiy 
command;  but  it  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  importance 
which  the  emperors  attached  to  the  security  of  Egypt,  or  with 
the  concern  whidi  they  took  in  the  interests  <rf  the  army,  that 
these  conditions  were  combined  at  an  age  so  ui^t  for  miKtaiy 
employment.  If  any  conjecture  Is  warrantable  on  so  obscure  a 
subject.  It  is  more  likely  that  this  temporary  disgrace  should  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  poet  by  Domitian.  Among  the  many  vir.- 
tims  of  Juvenal's  satire  it  is  only  against  him  and  against  onc-of 
the  vilest  inatmmcnu  of  Us  court,  the  Egyptian  Cii^iiBaa,  that 
the  poet  seems  to  be  animated  by  personal  hatred.  A  wemt  et 
wrong  suffered  at  their  hands  may  perhaps  have  mingled  with 
the  detestation  which  he  felt  towards  them  on  public  graundt. 
But  if  he  was  banished  under  Domitian,  it  must  have  been 
dther  before  or  after  93,  at  which  time,  aa  we  lean  bom  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  Juvenal  was  in  Roma. 

More  andent  evidence  is  supplied  by  an  inscrtptioo  found  at 
Aquinum,  recording,  so  far  as  it  has  been  dedphered,  the  dedi- 
<^tk>n  of  an  altar  to  Ceres  by  a  lunius  luvenalit,  tribune  of  the 
fint  cohort  of  Dalmatians,  duMsir  (irfiifiwMaltf,  and  JUmtm 
Did  Yapatiam,  a  provindal  magistrate  wbote  fiuctians 
corresponded  to  those  <H  the  censor  at  Rome.  This  Juvcnalis  may 
have  been  the  poet,  but  he  may  equally  well  have  been  a  relatioiL 
The  evidence  o^  the  satires  doea  not  pomt  to  a  prolonged  absence 
from  the  metropolis.  They  are  the  product  of  and 
intimate  fainlllarity  with  the  life  of  the  great  ttty.  An  epigram 
of  Martial,  written  at  the  time  when  Juvenal  was  moat  vigorously 
employed  in  their  compositioo,  speaks  of  him  as  settled  in  Rome. 
He  himself  hinu  (iiL  318}  that  he  maintained  his  awipeaioo  with 
Aquinum,  and  that  he  ImuI  tome  qiecial  inlcntt  m  the  wonhip 
of  tho  **  Hdvlnfan  Ceres."  Nor  b  the  tribute  to  tbe  natiMd 
relii^on  implied  by  the  dedication  of  the  altar  to  Caa  incon- 
sistent with  the  beliefs  and  feelings  ezprened  in  tbe  mires. 
While  the  faUct  of  mytbolocy  are  often  treated  coatcnvtuously 
or  humoiautly  by  him,  othn  paaiaget  in  the  aatiiei  deariy 
imply  a  conformity  to,  uid  even  a  respect  for,  the  ofaaenraiwcs  of 
the  national  religion.  The  evidence  as  to  the  military  post  fiDed 
by  Juvenal  is  curious,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  tbe  con- 
.  fused  tradition  of  his  exile  In  a  position  of  militarjr  importaocc 
But  it  Gannot  he  said  that  the  satlrea  bear  Uaces  ot  uaSuxy 
experience!  the  life  described  In  tbem  It  rather  tudi  as  would 
present  itself  to  the  eyes  of  a  dvilian. 

The  only  other  contemporary  evidence  which  aScvda  a  ^impm 
of  Juvenal's  actual  life  is  contained  in  three  cpigrama  of  Martial. 
Two  (rf  these  (viL  >4and9i)werewrittenintbetimeof  Domidaa, 
the  third  <xiL  18)  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  after  Martial  had 
retired  to  his  native  Bilbilis.  The  fint  attests  the  stttNig  regard 
which  Martial  felt  for  him;  but  the  subject  of  tbe  ejugram  seems 
to  Unt  that  Juvenal  was  not  an  easy  person  to  get  on  with,  la 
the  second,  addrcaied  to  Juvenal  himself,  the  epithet  /aamdat 
b  ai^lied  to  iim,  equally  applicable  to  hb  "  doqnencc  "  as 
satirist  or  rhetorician.  In  the  last  Martial  imagines  hb  friend 
wandering  about  discontentedly  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Rome,  aod  undergoing  all  the  discomforts  incident  to  attendance 
on  the  levCetof  the  great.  Two  lines  in  the  poem  sugfcsl  ihst 
the  satirist,  iriw  faivcighed  with  jost  leverity  against  the  wont 
corruptions  of  Roman  morals,  was  not  too  rigid  a  censor  of  the 
morals  of  his  friend.  Indeed,  his  intimacy  with  Maitisl  is  a 
ground  for  not  attributing  to  him  exceptional  strictness  of  life. 

The  additional  tnformatlMi  at  to  the  poet's  life  and  drmm- 
stances  derivable  from  tbe  satires  themselves  b  not  importaBl. 
He  had  ei^joyed  the  training  iriiich  all  educated  men  reoived  in 
his  day  0-  isli  he  speaks  ^  hit  farm  in  the  territory  of  Tibia 
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(zL  whldi  hunlilied  a  young  kid  and  monntala  aspangu* 
for  a  hoiDcly  dinner  to  which  he  invites  a  friend  during  the  festival 
of  the  H^alesia.  Fran  the  satire  in  which  this  invitation  is 
contaiDed  we  are  able  to  tarm  an  idea  of  the  style  in  wUch  he 
haUtually  lived,  and  to  think  of  him  ai  enjoying  a  hale  and 
vigorous  age  (aoj),  and  also  as  a  kindly  master  of  a  household 
(iSOteq.).  The  negative  evidence  afforded  in  the  account  of  his 
«staUishnwst  suggests  the  inference  that,  like  Lucilius  and 
tbmet,  Juvenal  had  no  personal  eqierienoe  ot  titber  the  cares 
or  the  s^tenlng  inflnence  of  fanuly  life.  A  comparison  of  this 
poem  with  the  invitation  of  Horace  toTorquatus(£>.  1.5)  brings 
out  strongly  the  diSerences  not  in  urbanity  only  but  in  kindly 
fediog  between  the  two  lalirists.  Gaston  Boiuier  has  drawn 
from  the  Indications  afforded  of  the  carter  and  character  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  satires  are  addressed  most  unfavourable 
cbncIuHons  as  to  the  social  drcumstancca  and  associations  of 
Juvenal.  If  we  believe  that  these  were  all  real  people,  with  whom 
Juvenal  lived  in  intimacy,  we  should  oinclude  that  he  wasmost 
onfortunatc  in  Us  associates,  and  that  Us  own  relations  to  them 
were  maiked  rather  by  outspoken  frankness  than  civility.  But 
they  seem  to  be  more  "  nominis  umbrae  "  than  real  men;  they 
■crvc  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  satirist  to  aim  his  blows  at 
oite  particular  object  instead  of  Awiaiming  at  large.  They  have 
none  vt  the  individuality  and  traits  of  pcrsmal  diaracter  dis- 
cernible In  tbe  persons  addressed  by  Horace  in  his  Satira  and 
E^fia.  It  is  noticeable  that,  while  Juvenal  writes  of  the  poets 
and  nen  of  letters  of  a  somewhat  earlier  time  as  if  they  were  still 
living,  be  makes  no  reference  to  his  friend  Uartial  or  the  younger 
PUny  and  Tacitus,  who  wrote  their  works  during  tbe  years  of  his 
own  literary  activity.  It  is  equally  noticeaUe  that  Juvenal's 
name  does  not  appear  in  Pliny's  letters. 

The  times  at  which  the  satires  were  given  to  the  world  do  not 
in  all  cases  coincide  with  those  at  which  they  were  written  and 
to  which  they  immediately  refer.  Thus  the  mamtets  and  per- 
lonages  of  the  age  of  Domitian  often  8UK>ly  the  material  of  satiric 
representation,  and  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  actual 
life  of  the  present,'  while  allusions  even  in  the  earliest  show  that, 
as  a  finished  literary  composition,  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Trajan, 
llie  most  probable  eaplanation  ^  these  discrepancies  it  that  in 
their  present  form  the  satires  are  the  work  of  tbe  last  thirty 
yean  of  the  poet's  life,  while  the  first  nine  at  least  may  have  pre- 
served with  little  change  pass^es  written  during  bis  earlier 
manhood.  Tbe  combination  ol  the  imprenions,  and,  perhaps 
of  tbe  actual  compositions,  of  different  periods  also  czpluns  ft 
certain  want  of  unity  and  onntimiity  found  in  some  oS  them. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sixteen  satires  which  we 
possess  were  ^ven  to  the  world  in  the  order  in  which  we  find  them, 
and  that  they  were  divided,  as  they  are  referred  to  in  the  ancient 
grammarians,  into  five  books.  Book  I.,  embracing  the  first  five 
satires,  was  written  in  the  freshest  vigour  of  the  author's  powers, 
and  is  animated  with  the  strongest  hatred  of  Domitian.  The 
publication  of  thb  book  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  Trajan. 
The  mention  of  the  exile  of  Marius  (49)  shows  that  it  was  not 
pabUihed  before  100.  In  tbe  second  satire,  the  Uses  39  seq., 

"  Ouali*  etat  nnper  tiagico  poUutus  adulter 
Concubitu," 

show  that  tbe  memory  of  one  of  the  foulest  scandals  of  the  reign 
of  Domitian  was  stiU  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  third  satire, 
imitated  by  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  London,  presents  such  a  picture 
as  Rome  may  have  offered  to  the  satirist  at  any  time  in  the 
ist  century  of  our  era;  but  it  was  under  the  worst  emperors,  Nero 
and  Domitian,  that  the  arts  of  flatterers  and  foreign  adventurers 
were  most  successful,  and  that  such  scenes  of  violence  as  that 
descnbedat  177  seq.  were  most  likely  to  occur;*  while  the  mention 
of  Veiento  (185)  as  stiU  enjoying  influence  is  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  court  of  Domitian.  The  fourth,  which  alone  has  any 
political  significance,  and  reflects  on  tbe  emperor  as  a  frivolous 

■  This  i*  e^ecially  noticeable  in  the  Kventh  satire,  but  it  applies 
also  10  the  mentioa  of  Crispinus,  Latinus,  the  class  of  ddctorej,  &c., 
in  the  first,  to  the  notice  ol  veiento  in  the  third,  of  Rubdlius  Bbuidus 
in  the  «hth,  of  Gallicus  in  the  thirteenth,  Ac 

■  ex.  "ladtas,  AwmaU,  aiii.  35. 


trifler  rather  than  as  i  monster  of  lust  and  crudty,  is  the  reproduce 
tion  of  a  real  or  imaginary  scene  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and 
is  animated  by  the  profouadest  scom  and  loathing  both  of  the 
tjmat  himself  and  of  the  wont  instrumeata  of  hb  tyiaaay. 
The  fifth  is  a  lodal  i^ctnre  of  tbe  degradation  to  whidi  poor 
guests  were  eqiosed  at  the  banquets  of  the  rich,  but  many  of  the 
eiHgrams  of  Martial  and  the  more  sober  evidence  of  one  of  Pliny's 
letters  show  that  the  picture  painted  by  Juvenal,  though  perhaps 
exaggerated  in  coIoniiBg,  was  drawn  from  a  sutc  of  todety 
prevalent  during  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  times  A 
Domitian.*  Book  II.  consists  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
satires,  by  many  critics  regarded  as  the  poet's  masterpiece,  tbe 
famous  sixth  satire,  directed  against  the  whole  female  sex, 
which  shaieawitb  Domitian  and  Us  creatures  the  most  cboldwd 
place  In  the  poet's  antipatUca.  It  shows  certunly  no  dbninu- 
tlon  of  vigour  either  in  its  representation  or  its  invective.  The 
time  at  which  this  satire  was  composed  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty,  but  some  allusions  render  it  Ughly  probable  that  it 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  later  years  of  Tnjan,  and  befne 
the  accession  of  The  date  t4.  tbe  pidilication  of 

Book  III.,  containing  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  satires,  seems 
to  be  fixed  by  its  opening  line  to  the  first  years  after  the  accession 
of  Hadrian.  In  the  eighth  satire  aoothei:  reference  is  made  (i  so) 
to  tbe  mlsgovemment  <rf  llatius  in  Africa  as  a  recent  event, 
and  at  line  51  tbere  may  be  an  allnuon  to  the  Eastern  wars  that 
occupied  the  last  years  of  Trajan's  reign.  Hie  ninth  has  no 
allusion  to  determine  its  date,  but  it  is  written  with  the  same 
outspoken  freedom  as  tbe  second  and  the  sixth,  and  belongs  to 
tbe  period  when  tbe  poet's  power  was  most  vigorous,  and  his 
exposure  of  vice  most  tincom[»i»iising.  In  BoiA  IV.,  comprising 
the  famous  tenth,  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth  satires,  the  author 
appears  more  as  a  moralist  than  as  a  pure  satirist.  In  the  tenth, 
tbe  tbeme  of  tbe  "  vanity  of  human  wishes  "  is  illustrated  by 
great  historic  in^ances,  rather  than  pictures  of  the  men  and 
manner*  of  tbe  age;  and,  though  the  declamatory  vigour  and 
power  of  expression  in  it  are  occasionally  as  great  as  in  the  earlier 
satires,-  and  although  touches  ol  Juvenal's  saturnine  humour, 
and  especially  <^  his  misogyny,  appear  in  all  the  satires  of  this 
book,  yet  their  general  tone  shown  that  the  white  heat  of  bis 
indipiation  is  abated;  and  the  Unct  <rf  tbe  eleventh,  already 
relerred  to  (soi  seq.), 

"  Speetent  juveoee  quae  clamor  et  audax 
SpooM),  quos  cultae  deeet  assediiw  pnellae : 
Nostra  biont  venum  contiacta  cuticiila  wbkm," 

leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  wdl  advanced  in  years  when  th^ 

were  written. 

Two  important  dates  are  found  In  BoA  V.,  compriring  satires 
uii.-xvL  At  ziii.  t6  Juvenal  speaks  of  his  friend  Calvinus  as 
now  past  sixty  years  ^  age,  having  been  bom  in  the  consulship 
of  Fonteius.  Now  L.  Fontdus  Capito  was  consul  hi  $7.  Again 
at  XV.  aj  an  event  is  said  to  have  happened  in  Egypt  "  nuper 
consule  lunco."  There  was  a  L.  Aemitius  luncus  consul 
ivffectMs  in  1 37.  The  fifth  book  must  therefore  have  been  pub- 
lished some  time  after  this  date.  More  than  the  fourth,  this 
book  bean  the  marks  of  age,  both  in  the  milder  tone  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  and  in  the  feebler  power  of  compoution  exhi- 
bited. The  last  satire  is  now  imperfect,  and  the  authentidty 
both  of  thb  and  of  the  fifteenth  has  been  questioned,  thou^  00 
Insuflident  grounds. 

Thus  the  satires  were  published  at  different  intervals,  and  for 
the  most  part  composed  between  too  and  130,  but  the  most 
powerful  in  feeling  and  vivid  in  conception  among  them  deal 
with  the  experience  and  impressions  of  the  rdgn  of  Domitian, 
occasionally  recall  the  memories  or  traditions  of  tbe  times  of 
Nero  and  Claudius,  and  reproduce  at  least  one  startling  page 
from  the  annals  of  Tiberius.*  The  same  overmastering  feeling 
which  constrained  Tadtus  {Agrie.  a,  3),  when  the  time  of  long 
endurance  and  silence  was  over,  to  recall  the  "  memory  of  tbe 

■  Pliny's  remarks  on  the  vulgarity  a>  wdl  as  the  ostentation  of  his 
ban  imply  that  he  regarded  such  behaviour  a*  exceptional,  at  least 
hi  tbe  ^le  in  which  he  bimielf  lived  (£f .  ii.  6), 

*  a.  56-107. 
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former  tippnt^tm,*^  acted  upon  Juvenel.  lliCTe  Is  no  evidence 
tliat  these  two  gicat  writers,  who  lived  and  wrote  at  the  ume 
time,  who  were  animated  by  the  same  hatred  of  the  tytant  under 
wixim  the  beat  yean  of  their  "t"*!*™^  were  spent,  and  who  both 
fdt  moat  deeply  the  d^radatlon  of  their  times,  were  cren  known 
to  one  another.  Tadlui  belonged  to  the  highest  official  and 
senatorial  cUss,  Juvenal  apparently  to  the  middle  class  and  to 
that  of  the  strug^ing  men  of  letters;  and  this  difference  in  posi- 
tion had  much  infloence  In  determining  the  different  bent  of  tlirir 
genius,  and  in  formiag  one  to  be  a  great  natiaaal  historian,  the 
other  to  be  a  great  social  satirist.  If  the  view  of  the  satirist  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance  more  limited  in  some  directions,  and 
his  taste  and  temper  leas  conformable  to  the  best  ancient  stan- 
dards of  prtqwiety,  be  Is  also  saved  by  It  from  prejudices  to  iriiidi 
the  traditions  of  Us  class  eiposed  the  historian.  But  both 
writers  are  thoroughly  national  in  sentiment,  thoroughly  mascu- 
line in  tone.  No  ancient  auihois  express  so  strong  a  hatred  of 
cviL  The  peculiar  greatness  and  value  of  both  Juvenal  and 
Tacitus  Is  that  they  did  not  ahnt  their  eyes  to  the  evil  through 
which  they  had  lived,  but  deeply  resented  It — the  one  with  a 
vehement  and  burning  passion,  like  the  "  saeva  Indignatfo  "  of 
Swift,  the  other  with  perhaps  even  deeper  but  more  restrained 
emotions  of  mingled  scorn  and  sorrow,  lUw  the  scorn  and  sorrow 
of  Milton  when  "  Mien  on  evU  days  ud  evil  tongues."  In  one 
respect  there  b  «  difference.  For  Tadlus  the  pToq>ect  Is  not 
wholly  cheerless,  the  detested  tyranny  was  at  an  end,  and  its. 
effects  might  disappear  with  a  more  beneficent  rule.  But  the 
gloom  of  Juvenal's  pessimism  la  unlighted  by  hope. 

A.  C.  Swinburne  hu  auggcatcd  tlut  the  secret  of  Jnvenal'a 
concentrated  power  consisted  in  this,  that  be  knew  what  he 
hated,  and  that  what  he  did  hate  was  despotism  and  democracy. 
But  it  would  be  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  animating  motive  of 
his  satire  was  p(diticaL  It  is  true  that  be  fiiKts  tlie  most  typical 
t«mpl^»  of  luitj  cnidty,  levity  and  weakncsa  in  the  emperora 
and  their  wives— la  Dmnf  tian,  Otbo,  Nero,  Clandius  and  Mesaa- 
lina.  It  is  true  also  that  he  shares  In  the  traditional  Idolatry  of 
Brutus,  that  he  strikes  at  Augustus  in  bis  mention  of  the  "  three 
disciples  of  Sulla,"  and  that  he  has  no  word  of  recognition  for 
what  even  TadtBs  adnowledges  as  the  beneficent  rule  of  Ttajan. 
So  too  Ids  acorn  for  the  Roman  populace  of  his  tine,  who  cared 
only  for  their  dole  of  bread  and  the  public  games,  is  unqualified. 
But  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  its  indirect  effects  that  he  seems 
to  think  of  despotism;  and  be  has  no  thought  of  democracy  at 
alL  It  ia  not  for  the  loss  of  liberty  and  of  the  senatorian  rule 
that  he  chafes,  but  for  the  loss  of  the  old  national  manUneaa  and 
self-respect.  This  feeling  exi^ains  his  detestation  of  foreign 
manners  and  superstitions,  his  loathing  not  only  of  inhuman 
crimes  and  cruelties  but  even  of  the  lesser  derelictions  from  kU- 
respect,  his  scorn  of  luxuiy  and  (d  art  as  ministering  to  Inzury, 
his  oKK^ery  of  the  poetry  and  of  the  stale  and  dilettante  culture 
of  his  time,  and  perhaps,  too,  his  indifference  to  the  schools  of 
philosophy  and  his  readiness  to  identify  all  the  professors  of 
stoicism  with  the  reserved  and  close-cropped  puritans,  who 
concealed  the  worst  vlcea  under  an  outward  appearance  of 
austerity.  The  great  fault  of  hb  character,  as  it  appears  in  his 
writings,  is  that  he  too  exclusively  indulged  this  mood.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  find  what  he  loved  and  admired  than 
what  he  hated.  But  it  b  characteristic  of  his  strong  nature  that, 
where  he  does  betray  any  sfgnof  human  sympathy  or  tenderness, 
it  is  for  those  who  by  ttudr  weakness  and  position  are  dependent 
on  others  for  th«r  protection — as  for  "  the  peasant  boy  with  the 
little  dog,  his  playfellow,"*  or  for  "the  home-sick  lad  from  the 
Sabine  highlands,  who  sighs  for  his  mother  whom  he  has  not  seen 
for  a  long  time,  and  for  the  Bttle  bnt  and  the  familiar  kids."* 

If  Juvnial  Is  to  be  ranked  as  a  great  moralist,  it  is  not  ftor  his 
greatness  and  oondstency  as  a  thinker  on  moral  questions.  In 
the  rhetorical  exaggeration  «t  the  famous  tenth  satire,  for  in- 
stance, the  highest  energies  of  patriotism — the  gallant  and  des- 
perate defence  of  great  causes,  by  sword  or  ^eecb— are  quoted 

1 .  .   .  .  "Helhune  hie  rasticus  infaos 

Cum  matre  et  casolia  et  coolasore  catcHo,"  Ac;— ia.  60. 
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as  mere  examples  of  disappointed  ambition;  and,  in  the  iadis- 
criminate  condemnation  of  the  arts  by  which  men  sought  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  he  leaves  no  room  for  the  legitimate  pursuits  of 
industry.  Hit  aervicca  to  moiab  do  not  consist  in  any  postive 
contrlbutkms  to  the  notions  of  active  duty,  but  in  the  strength 
with  which  he  has  realized  and  expressed  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  old  Roman  and  Italian  ideal  of  character,  and  also 
of  that  religious  consdeoce  which  was  becoming  a  new  power  ui 
the  world.  Though  be  diidaimi  aiqr  debt  to  |Ailoaophy  (sm. 
I9i),  yet  be  really  owes  roan  to  the  "  Stoica  dogmata,"  tbei 
prevalent,  than  he  is  aware  <4.  But  bis  hi^iest  and  rarest 
literary  quality  is  his  power  of  painting  diaraden,  scenes, 
incidents  and  actions,  whether  firom  past  history  or  bom  ow- 
temporary  lif&  In  this  power,  iriiidi  ia  also  the  gnat  power  of 
Tadtot,  be  hat  few  equals  and  petluqis  no  tuperiwamrag  aadcnt 
writers.  The  difference  between  Tacitua  and  Juvenal  in  power 
of  representation  Is  that  the  prose  historian  is  more  of  an  imagi- 
native poet,  the  satirist  mwe  of  a  realist  and  a  grotesque  humor- 
ist. Juvenal  can  paint  great  historical  picturea  In  all  tbdr 
detalt— as  in  the  fanMins  representation  of  the  fall  of  Sejanm; 
he  can  describe  a  character  elaborately  or  bit  it  oS  with  a  single 
stroke.  The  j^aure  drawn  may  be  a  caricature,  or  a  miirepre- 
aenution  of  the  fact — as  that  of  the  father  of  Demasthenes, 
**  blear-eyed  with  the  aoot  ei  the  Rowing  maas,"  ftc — but  it  is, 
wUh  rare  euepUons,  realistically  concrived,  utd  k  is  bion^ 
before  us  with  the  vivid  touches  of  a  Defoe  or  a  Swift,  or  of  the 
great  pictorial  satirist  of  the  iSth  century,  Hogarth.  Yei  eves 
in  thia,  his  most  characteristic  talent,  hb  proneness  to  exaggera- 
tion, the  attraction  which  coarse  and  repulsive  images  haw  far 
hb  mind,  and  tbe  tendency  to  i<crifice  general  effect  tosdnutc- 
ness  of  detail  not  uifrequently  mar  hb  best  effects. 

The  difficulty  b  often  felt  of  dutinguiihing  between  a  powofnl 
rhetorician  and  a  genuine  poet,  and  it  b  felt  particularly  in  the 
case  of  JuvenaL  He  himself  knew  and  has  well  ituriiliid 
(vH.  S3  wq.)  the  coodittons  under  which  a  great  poet  c«dd 
flouii^;  and  he  felt  that  hb  own  age  was  incapaUe  of  producing 
one.  He  has  little  sense  of  beauty  either  in  human  life  or  nature. 
Whenever  such  sense  b  evoked  it  b  oidy  at  atUMnesttaiy  tcief  to 
bb  imvailing  tense  <rf  the  hideouanets  dI  contemponiy  life,  or  ia 
protest  against  what  be  regarded  at  the  enemtbig  laSoenoes  o( 
art.  Even  his  references  to  the  gmt  poets  ot  the  past  indicate 
rather  a  htast  sense  of  indifference  and  weariness  than  a  fresh 
enjt^ment  of-  them.  Yet  bb  power  <rf  touching  the  -p""p  of 
tr^c  awe  and  honor  it  a  gentdne  poetical  gift,  of  the  taaie  kind 
as  that  wfakh  b  displayed  ^  tomeof  the  ear^  En^iah  dcamatista 
But  he  b,  on  the  whole,  more  essentially  a  great  rhetorician  thM 
a  great  poeL  Hb  training,  the  practical  bent  of  hb  nndci^aDd- 
ing,  hb  strong  but  morose  character,  the  drcumstaBoes  of  Us 
tine,  and  the  matcriab  avaihiUe  for  hb  art,  all  fitted  Un  ta 
rebuke  hb  own  age  and  all  after-tlmea  In  the  traica  <rf  »  powerfd 
preacher,  rather  than  charm  them  with  the  art  of  an  accoot- 
plished  poet.  The  composition  of  hb  various  satires  sbows  ao 
negligence,  but  rather  excess  of  daboration;  but  it  prodnca 
the  Imprcadon  of  mechanical  CMtrivance  rather  than  o{  osguic 
growth.  His  movement  b  sustained  and  powerful,  but  thert  b 
no  rise  and  fall  in  it.  The  verse  b  most  carefully  constiucicd. 
and  is  also  most  effective,  but  it  b  so  with  the  rhetorical  cflec- 
ttveness  of  Lucan,  not  with  the  musical  cbam  of  Virgil.  The 
diction  b  fuU,  even  to  excess,  of  meaning,  pcrfnt  and  emphub. 
Few  writers  have  added  so  much  to  the  currency  of  quotatioa. 
But  hb  style  altogether  wants  the  charm  of  ease  aitd  sttnpbrity. 
It  wearies  by  the  constant  strain  after  effect,  iu  mock-heroics 
and  allusive  peri[diradt,  and  excites  distrust  by  its  waat 
moderation. 

On  the  whole  no  one  <rf  the  ten  twdve  really  great  writea 
of  ancient  Rome  leaves  00  the  mind  so  mixed  an  Imprcssiow. 
both  OS  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  as  Juvenal.  He  haa  little,  if 
anything  at  all,  of  the  high  imaginative  mood — the  mood  of 
reverence  and  noble  admiration — which  made  Ennius,  Locretics 
and  Vi^  the  truest  poetical  representatives  ot  the  genius  of 
Rome.  He  has  nothing  of  the  wide  humam*ty  of  CIccn,  «l  ibe 
urbanity  of  Horace,  of  the  ease  and  grace  (rf  Catullus.   Yet  be 
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npmenti  uotlier  mood  of  andent  Kome,  tlir  mood  utunl  to 
ber  before  sbe  wu  humtnbed  by  the  feiaont  of  Greek  art  and 
thou^t.  If  we  could  imagine  the  elder  Cato  living  under 
Domitian,  cut  oS  from  all  share  in  public  life,  and  finding  no  out- 
let fw  his  combative  energy  eicept  in  literature,  we  should  per- 
haps understand  the  motives  of  Juvenal's  satire  and  the  fdace 
which  it  his  due  as  a  representative  of  the  genfus  of  hti  country. 
Asa  man  he  shows  many  of  the  strong  qualitiesof  ihcirid  Roman 
plebeian — the  aggressive  boldness,  the  intolerance  of  superiority 
and  privilege,  which  animated  the  tribunes  in  their  oppotition 
to  the  senalorian  nile.  Even  wb«e  wc  kaat  Gke  Urn  we  find 
nothing  small  or  mean  to  alienate  our  respect  from  him.  Though 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  being  coarse,  he  is  not  licentious; 
(hough  he  is  often  truculent,  he  cannot  be  called  malignant. 
It  is,  indeed, impossible  to  say  what  motives  of  peraoual  chagrin, 
ot  love  of  detraction,  of  the  mere  literary  panloa  for  effective 
writing,  may  have  contributed  to  the  indignation  which  intptred 
his  verse.  But  the  prevalh'ng  impression  we  carry  away  after 
reading  hinf  is  that  in  all  his  early  satires  he  was  animated  by  a 
sincere  and  manly  detestation  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty,  the 
debauchery  and  luxury,  the  levity  and  effeminacy,  the  crimes 
and  frauds,  which  we  know  from  other  aoutcei  were  then  rife  in 
Rome,  and  that  a  mote  serene  wisdom  and  a  ha^to  frame  of 
mind  were  attained  by  him  when  old  age  had  somewhat  allayed 
the  fierce  rage  which  vexed  hb  manhood. 

AUTBoaiTiKS. — The  remarkable  statement*  in  a  "  life  "  found 
in  a  late  Italian  MS.  (Barberini,  viii.  18),  "  luniu*  luvenalis  Aquinas 
lunio  luventJe  patre  mat  re  vero  Septumuleia  ex  Aquinati  inunici]»o 
Claudio  Nerone  et  L.  Antiitio  consulibui  (m)  natus  eit,  tororem 
habiut  Septumuleia m  quae  FuKino  (Sal.  kIv.  1)  nupwt,"  though  not 
nri  rwarilj  false,  cannot  be  accepted  without  confirination. 

The  earliest  evidence  for  the  banishment  d  Juvenal  is  that  o( 
Sidoi^  Apollinaris  (c.  480).  Carm.  ix.  369,  "  Non  qui  tenuwre 
Caeaaiia  aecundi  |  Aeterao  cMuh  Tomos  reatu  |  Nee  qui  conaunili 
deinde  cssu  |  Ad  vuln  tenuem  stiepentia  aunm  |  Irati  fuit  his- 
tfionis  enl,"  Uses  which  by  the  exact  panlM  drawn  between  Ovid't 
fate  and  Juvenal's  Imply  the  belief  that  Juvenal  died  in  exile.  The 
buisbnMnt  Is  alao  mentioned  by  J.  MaUlas,  a  Greek  historian 
Bubsequeot  to  Justinian,  who  gives  the  phce  as  Pentapolis  in  Africa, 
Ckiom.  X.  36>,  Dirtdorf.  The  inscription  (on  a  stone  now  lost) 
is  as  follows,  the  words  and  letters  in  brackets  being  the  conjectural 
restorations  dl  scholars: — "  ICere]  risacrum|{D.  lul  nius  luvenalis 
I  trib.  coh.  [11  OclniaiBrum  1  llvirquinq.  flamen  |  divi VespauanI  [  vo- 
vil  dedicav^t]  que  |  sua  pec, "  Corp.  inter,  tal.  X.  5381,  xiil.  aoi 
sqq.  The  beu  of  the  known  nunuKrIpts  of  Juvenal  (P)  {*  at 
Montpcllier  (135)1  but  there  are  several  othen  which  cannot  be 
neglected.  Amongst  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Bodleian 
MS.  (Canon.  Lat.  41),  which  contains  a  portion  of  Satire  vi.,  the 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  until  E.  O.  Winstedt  putdished  it  In 
the  ClaftiaU  RfVuiB  (1899),  pp.  101  seq.  Another  fragment  in  the 
Bibtiothique  Nationale  was  described  by  C.  E.  Stuart  in  the  Citaiitat 
Qiarterty  (Jan.  1009).  Numerous  scholia  and  glossaries  attest  the 
interest  taken  in  (uvcnal  in  post -classical  times  and  the  middle  ages. 
There  are  two  cusses  o(  scnolia— the  older  or  "  Rthoeana,"  first 
published  by  P.  Pithoeus.  and  the  "  Cornutus  scholia  "  of  less 
value,  specimens  of  which  have  been  published  by  various  scholars. 
The  eariiest  edition  which  need  now  be  mentioned  is  that  <rf 
P.  Pithoeus,  1585,  in  which  Pwas  first  used  for  the  text.  Amongst 
Uter  one*  we  may  mention  the  commentaries  of  Rupcni  (1819)  and 
C.  F.Heinrich(iS39.  with  the  old  scholia),  O.  Jahn(i8ji, critical  with 
the  okl  fcholia),  A.  Weidner  (1889),  L.  Friedlander  (1895,  with  a  full 
verbal  index).  The  moat  useful  English  commentaries  are  those  of 
j.  E.  B.  Mayor  U  volumiiMUs  and  learned  commentary  on  thirteen 
of  the  .Ssiim,  ii..vL  and  ix.  being  omitted).  J.  D.  Leva  U8S».  with 
a  prase  translation)  and  J.  D.  Duff  (1898,  cxpuigated,  and  iL  and  ix. 
being  onutted).  There  are  recent  critical  texts:  conservative  attd 
chieAy  based  on  P,  by  F.  Buccheler  (1S93.  with  selections  from  the 
scholia)  and  S.  G.  Owen  (in  the  Oxiord  Series  of  Texts]:  on  the  other 
side',  by  A.  E.  Housman(  1905)  and  bv  the  same,  but  with  fewer  innova- 
tions, to  the  new  Cvrput  pctlarum  latinoruM,  fasc.  v.  The  two  last- 
lumcd  editors  alone  give  the  newly  discovered  lines  of  Satire  vi. 
There  are  no  recent  translations  of  Juvenal  into  English  verse. 
Dryden  translated  i..  iii..  vL,  x.  and  xvi.,  the  others  beins  committed 
toinferior  hands.  Other  versions  are  Gifford's(i8o>),orsoine  merit, 
and  C.  Badham'a  (1814).  Johnson's  imitations  of  ^tires  iii.  and  x. 
are  well  known.  For  the  numerous  articles  and  contributions  to 
the  criticism  and  elucklation  of  the  SoHm,  reference  should  be  made 
10  Tctiflel's  GatkieUtdtrrimitcktK  LUUntir  (Eng.  trans,  tw  Warre), 
f  331 ,  and  Scbans,  ditto  (1901 ,  u.  |  a,  {  430a).  (W.  Y.  S. ; J.  P.  P.) 

JDVmCOS.  6AIDS  VBTTIUB  AQUIUIini,  ChriMtan  piMt, 
floorished  daring  the  lelgn  of  ConstanUne  the  Great.  Nothing 


is  known  of  him  except  that  he  was  a  Spanish  presbyter  of  dis* 
tinguiahed  family.  About  330  he  pufalidwd  hb  £iM  nangdi- 
onam  IV.,  each  book  containing  about  800  hexameters.  The 
division  Into  boolu  b  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  number  of 
the  Gospels.  The  work  itself,  written  with  the  idea  of  ousting 
the  afaaurditics  of  Pagan  mythology  and  replacing  tbnn  by  this 
truths  of  ChrisliaRity,  may  be  called  the  first  Christian  e^c. 
In  the  Praefalia  the  author  expresses  the  hope  that  the  sacred- 
ness  of  hb  subject  may  procure  him  safety  at  the  final  con- 
Aagtation  of  the  worid  and  admissioti  into  heaven.  The  whole 
is,  in  the  main,  a  poedcal  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the 
other  evangelbts  only  being  used  for  supplementary  details. 
It  b  founded  upon  a  pit-vulgate  Latin  translation,  although 
there  b  evidence  that  juvencus  also  consulted  the  Creek.  In 
spite  of  metrical  irregularities,  the  language  and  style  arc  dmple 
and  show  good  taste,  being  free  from  the  artifidality  of  other 
Christian  poeu  and  prose  writers,  and  Ihe  authw  has  made 
excellent  use  of  Vin^  (hb  chief  model)  and  other  classical 
writers,  juvencus  set  the  fashion  of  verse  translations  of  Ihe 
Bible,  and  the  large  number  of  HSS.  of  hb  poem  mentioned  in 
lists  uid  still  extant  are  sufficient  evidence  of  its  great  popularity. 
According  to  Jerome,  he  was  also  the  author  of  some  poems  on 
the  sacraments,  but  no  trace  of  these  has  survived.  The  Latin 
Hepiateitck,  a  hexameter  version  of  the  first  seven  bopks  of  the 
Old  Testament,  has  been  attributed  to  Juvencus  amongst 
others;  but  it  b  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a 
certain  Cypriaaus,  a  Ganl  who  lived  in  the  6th  century,  poaiibly 
a  bishop  of  Toulon,  author  <d  the  Ltft «/  Caaariut,  bbhop  of 
Arelate  (Aries). 

See  M.  Manitius,  GttekiefUtdtrckritllick-laUiniscben  Pottit  (1891); 
A.  Ebert,  AUttmetn*  GexkitkU  der  LUeralur  tUt  MiltdaUert,  vol.  i. 
(1889);  editions  of  Juvencus  by  C.  Marold  (1886):  J.  HUmer  in 
Cvrfiitt  iftiptomm  udtiiatlteemm  latimerttm,  vol..  xxiv.  (Vienna, 
1891):  J.  T.  Hatfield,  i1  5fKrf7a/JMMCw(i89o),dcalinswithn'nias, 
metre  and  language;  editions  of  the  HeplaUitek  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor 
(iSSot-reviewed  by  W.  Sanday  In  Clastital  Rnim,  October  1889, 
andbv  J.  T.  HatMd  in  ilMcricsis  Jmtnat  efPkOtloty,  vol.  >L,  iS^^, 
and  R.  Peipcr,  voL  xaiiL  of  the  Vienna  acnes  above, 

JUVSHILE  0FPBRDBB8.  In  modem  social  science  tlic 
question  of  the  proper  penal  treatment  of  juvenile  {i.e.  non- 
adult)  offenders  has  bieen  increa^ngly  discussed;  aitd  the 
reformatory  principle,  first  apfdkd  in  the  case  of  children,  has 
even  been  extended  to  redalmable  adult  offenders  Ouvenilcs  In 
crime,  if  not  in  age)  in  a  way  which  brings  them  suSidenlly 
within  the  same  category  to  be  noticed  In  thb  article.  In  the 
old  days  the  main  idea  in  England  was  to  use  the  same  penal 
methods  for  all  ciimlnalst  young  and  old;  when  the  chiU  broke 
the  law  he  was  sent  to  prison  like  hb  elders.  It  was  only  in  com- 
paratively  recent  times  that  it  was  realized  that  child  criminate 
were  too  often  the  victims  to  circumstances  beyond  their  own 
contnd.  They  were  cursed  with  inherited  taint;  they  were 
brought  up  among  evil  aurronndlnp;  they  suffered  from  the 
culpable  neglect  of  vicious  parents,  and  still  more  from  bad 
example  and  pernicious  promptings.  They  were  rather  poten- 
tial than  actual  criminals,  calling  for  rescue  and  regeneration 
rather  than  vindictive  reprisals.  Under  the  ok)  system  a 
painstaking  En^bh  gaol  diaplain  calculated  that  $8%  of 
all  criminals  had  nwle  their  first  lapse  at  fifteen.  Boys 
and  girb  laughed  at  imprisonment.  Striplings  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  had  been  committed  ten,  twelve,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
times.  Rsliglon  and  moral  improvement  were  little  reprded  in 
prisons,  Industrial  and  technical  training  were  impossilile.  The 
chief  iMSon  learnt  was  an  intimate  and  contemptuous  acquain- 
tance with  the  demoralizing  interior  of  a  gaol.  There  were  at 
one  time  in  London  lOo  "  flash  houses  "  frequented  by  6000 
boys  trained  and  proficient  in  thieving  and  dq>redation. 

The  substantial  movement  for  reform  dates  from  the  protests 
6t  Cbaries  Dickens,  who  tottsed  public  i^nion  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  first  Reformatory  School  Act  was  passed  in  1854. 
Sporadic  efforts  to  meet  the  evil  had  indeed  been  made 
eariier.  In  1756  the  Maritw  Society  established  a  school  for  the 
reception  and  reform  of  younger  criminals;  in  17M  the  City  of 
LcN^on  formed  a  siniilar  iastitatlon,  wUdt^rew  much  later  into 
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the  f&n&  school  at  RedhilL  In  1838  an  act  of  pariiament 
created  an  eitablbhmeot  at  Parkhucst  for  the  detention  and 
correcUon  of  juvenile  o&enden,  to  whom  pardon  was  ^ven 
conditional  on  their  entrance  into  tome  charitable  institution. 
Parkhuist  was  technically  a  prison,  and  the  system  combined 
industrial  training  with  religious  and  educational  instruction. 
These  earlier  efiorts  bad,  however,  been  quite  insufficient  to 
meet  the  evils,  for  in  the  years  inunedlatdy  preceding  1854 
crime  was  being  so  constantly  reinforced  bi  its  begnnings, 
under  the  existing  penal  system,  that  it  threatened  to 
swamp  the  country.  Unofficial,  but  more  or  less  accurate, 
figures  showed  that  between  11,000  and  13,000  juveniles 
passed  annually  through  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  a 
third  of  the  whole  number  being  contribute  by  London  alone. 
In  1854  the  total  reached  141000.  The  ages  of  offenders  ranged 
from  less  than  twelve  to  seventeen;  60%  of  the  whole  were 
between  fourteen  and  seventeen;  46%  had  been  committed 
more  than  oitce;  t8%  tout  times  and  ooote. 

The  Refwinatoiy  School  Act  1854,  which  was  thrashed  out 
at  conferences  held  in  Birmin^tam  In  1851  and  1853,  substituted 
the  school  for  the  gaol,  and  all  Judicial  benches  were  empowered 
to  send  delinquents  to  schools  when  they  had  been  guilty  of 
acts  punnhable  by  short,  imprisonment,  the  limit  of  which  was 
ftt  hat  fourteen  and  became  afterwards  ten  days.  A  serious 
flaw  in  this  act  long  survived;  this  was  the  provision  that  a 
short  period  of  imprisonment  in  gaol  must  precede  reception 
into  the  reformatory;  it  was  upheld  by  well-meaning  but  mis- 
taken pe<^e  as  essential  for  deterrence.  But  more  enlightened 
<^nion  condemned  the  rule  aa  inflicting  an  indeliUe  prison 
taint  and  breeding  contamination,  even  with  ample  and  effective 
sareguards.  Wiser  legislation  has  followed,  and  an  act  of  i89g 
abolished  preliminary  imprisonment- 

Existing  reformatories,  or  "seitiw  home  office  schools"- as 
they  are  officially  styled,  in  En^and  numbered  44  in  1907. 
They  receive  all  juveiUle  oRenders,  up  to  the  ace  of  sixteen,  who 
have  been  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servi- 
tude or  imprisonment.  The  number  of  these  during  the  jwars 
between  1894  and  1906  constantly  varied,  but  the  figure  of  the 
carikst  dale,  M04,  was  nevo-  exceeded,  and  in  some  years  it 
was  conuderably  less,  while  in  1906  it  was  no  more  than  5586- 
though  the  general  population  had  increased  by  several  millions 
in  the  period.  These  figures,  in  comparison  with  those  of  1854, 
must  be  deemed  highly  satisfactory,  even  when  we  taice  into 
account  that  the  latter  went  up  to  the  age  of  seventeeiL  Older 
offenders,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  come  within  the 
category  of  juvenile  adults  and  are  dolt  with  differently  (see 
Borilal  Scheme  below). 

Other  schools  must  be  dassed  with  the  reformatory,  although 
thty  have  no  connexion  with  prisons  and  deal  with  youths 
who  are  only  potential  criminals.  The  first  in  importance  are 
the  industrial  schools.  When  the  rKwIy  devised  reformatories 
were  dtnng  excellent  service  it  was  realized  that  many  of  the 
rising  generation  might  some  day  lapse  into  evil  ways  but  were 
still  on  the  rij^t  tide  and  might  with  proper  precautiims  be  kept 
there.  They  wanted  preventive,  not  punitive  treatment,  and 
for  them  industrial  schools  were  Inslituted.  The  germ  of  these 
establishments  existed  in  the  Ragged  Schools,  "  intended  to 
educate  destitute  children  and  save  them  from  vagrancy  and 
crime."  They  bod  been  invented  by  John  Pounds  (1766-1S39), 
«  Fntsmoutb  shoemaker,  who,  early  in  the  igtb  century, 
was  moved'With  sympathy  for  these  little  outcasts  and  devoted 
himself  to  this  good  work.  The  ragged  school  movement  found 
powerful  support  in  acrive  philanthropists  when  public  atten- 
tion was  aroused  to  the  prevakoce  of.juveuile  delinquency. 
The  firu  Industrial  School  Act  was  pawd  in  1856  and  applied 
only  to  Scotland.  Next  year  its  provisions  were  extended  to 
England,  and  their  growth  was  rapid.  There  were  45  schoob 
in  the  beginning;  in  r878  the  number  had  more  than  been 
.doubled;  in  igoj  there  were  103  in  England  and  Wales  and  31 
in  Scotland. 

-The  provisions  of  the  Educatiwi  Acts  1871  and  1876  led  to  a 
Utge  incKue  in  the  number  itf  cluldren  committed  (or  breaches 


of  the  law  and  to  the  establishment  of  two  kinds  of  snbudiiry 
industrial  schools,  short  detention  of  truant  schools  and  day 
industrial  schools  in  which  children  do  nu  reside  bi't  receive 
tbeir  meals,  their  efementary  education  and  a  ceriMn  amount 
<rf  Industrie  training.  The  total  admissions  to  tmant  scboob 
in  1907  were  1368  boys,  and  the  numbers  actually  in  the  schoob 
on  the  last  day  of  that  year  were  112$  with  1568  on  licence. 
The  average  length  of  detention  was  fourteen  weeks  and  three 
daya  on  first  admisuon,  seventeen  wedu  and  five  days  m  first 
re4dmission,  and  twenty-three  weeks  six  days  on  second  re- 
admission.  The  total  number  of  admisuons  into  truant  scbooh 
from  1878  to  the  end  of  igo;  was  44,315,  of  whom  just  half  had 
been  licensed  and  not  returned,  11,139  had  been  licensed  and 
once  re-admitted,  8900  hod  been  le-admitted  twice  or  ofleacr. 

The  day  industrial  schools  ovrcd  their  origin  to  another  itasoa 
than  the  enforcement  of  the  Education  Acts.  It  was  found  that 
some  special  treatment  was  required  for  large  masses  of  youths 
in  Urge  cities,  who  were  in  such  a  neglected  or  di^raded  con- 
dition that  there  was  little  hope  of  their  growing  Into  heahhy 
men  and  women  or  becoming  good  dtlxens.  They  were  left  un- 
clean, were  ill-fed  and  insufficiently  clothed,  and  were  not  use- 
fully taught.  The  total  number  who  attended  tbewd^yscboob 
in  1907  was  1951  boys  and  1233  girls. 

The  disciplinary  system  of  the  Englisb  schoob  Is  planned 
upon  the  establishment  or  institution  system,  as  opiKMed  to 
that  of  the  "  family  "  or  "  boarding  out "  systems  adopted  in 
some  countries,  and  some  controversy  has  been  aroused  as  to 
the  comparative  value  of  the  methods.  The  British  practtK 
has  always  favoured  the  well-govented  school,  with  the  pronn 
that  it  is  kept  unall  so  that  the  head  may  know  all  of  his  chafes. 
But  a  compromise  has  been  effected  in  large  establishments  by 
dividing  the  boys  into  "  houses,"  each  containing  a  small 
manageable  total  as  a.  family  under  an  official  father  at  head. 
Under  this  system  the  idea  of  the  home  is  maintained,  whib 
uniformity  of  treatment  and  discipline  is  secured  by  grauping 
several  houses  together  under  one  general  authority.  The  plaa 
of  "  boarding  out  "  is  not  generally  approved  of  iu  EngUod;  the 
value  of  the  domestic  training  is  questionable  and  of  uncertain 
quality,  depending  entirely  upon  the  character  and  fitness  of 
the  foster-parents  secured.  Education  must  be  le»  systematic 
in  the  private  home,  industrial  training  is  less  eauiy  carried  out, 
and  there  can  be  none  of  that  cspril  de  corps  that  stimulaits 
effort  in  phyucal  training  as  applied  to  athletics  and  the  playing 
of  games.  No  very  definite  decision  has  been  arrived  at  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  institution  life  and  boarding  out. 
Among  the  Latin  races— France,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain— 
the  former  b  as  a  rule  preferred;  also  in  Belgium;  in  Germany, 
Holland  and  the  United  States  placing  out  in  private  families 
is  very  mudi  the  rule;  in  Austria^Hungary  and  Ruas>»  both 
methods  are  in  use. 

The  total  admiasioni  to  English  reformarery  schools  from  thrir 
creaiion  to  the  3itt  of  December  1907  amounted  to  76.453.  «r 
64,031  boys  and  12,414  girls.  The  total  diicharecs  for  the  sane 
period  were  70,890,  or  M/iSl  boys  and  iiAiQ  guU.  The  results 
may  be  tested  1^  the  figures  for  those  difchaiged  in  1904,  1905 
and  1906.— 

Boyi.— 3573  were  placed  out,  of  whom  66  had  died,  leaving  3507; 
of  these  it  wai  found  that  3735  (or  about  78%)  wvte  in  nsular 
employment;  158  (or  about  4%]  were  in  casual  emptoymcDt:  439 
(or  about  >37g}  had  been  convicted;  and  175  (or  about  3%)  weie 
unknown. 

Girls. — 480,  of  whom  II  had  died,  leavios  469;  of  these  it  was 
found  that  3B4  (or  about  81  %)  were  In  regujar  nnptoymeni ;  {<r 
about  6%}  were  in  casual  employment;  17  (or  about  4%)  tad  bnM> 
convicted,  and  40  (or  atmut  8%)  were  unknown. 

For  Industrial  schools,  includinir  truant  and  day  icfaoob.  the 
total  admiutona.  up  to  the  3111  of  December  1907.  were  153,893.  at 
120,955  boys  and  32.938  girls.  The  tola)  discharges  to  the  uim-  dite 
(eHcfudine  iranEfers)  were  136,961.  or  108.1^  boys  and  28,563  girls. 
The  results  as  tested  by  those  discharged  in  1904.  igos  aDd  1906 
were  BB  follow: — 

Boyi. — S909  were  placed  out,  of  whom  118  had  since  dkd. 
leaving  8791  to  be  reported  on;  of  these  it  was  found  that  754? 
(or  about  86%)  were  \n  regular  employment;  415  (orabotii  4-  i^Ji 
were  in  casual  empkn'ment:  419  (or  about  47%}  convicted  or  le- 
committed;and  4>o  tor  about  4-6%)  unknown. 

CirU.—ajpi  placed  out,  of  whom  30  had  died.  Icnvin(  >4S5: 
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thcw  ai8o  (or  ibout  89  %)  rnvn  in  rvgular  emptayment ;  III  (or 
about  4  %)  were  in  catual  emfdoyniem  1 1 1  {or  about  ■  %)  convicted 
or  re-commit  led ;  and  141  (or  about  6  %]  unknown. 

Thcw  re*utli  are  of  course  wholly  independent  of  those  achieved 
by  the  juvenile-adult  prison  reformatory  at  Borstal  instituted  in 
October  1903.  The  record  of  the  first  year's  work  of  this  excellent 
Bystem  showed  that  30  %  of  cases  placed  out  bad  done  well,  ihuiks 
to  the  system  and  philantbropic  labours  tt  the  Borstal  Association. 

An  iniereslinB  point  in  regard  to  the  fcclamatioa  of  thcM  crimin- 
ally inclined  juveniles  is  the  nature  of  the  cmploynieBU  to  which 
they  have  been  recommended,  and  in  which,  »  ihown,  they  have 
done  so  welL  In  1904.  1905  >nd  1906,  the  total  number  of  boys 
diiclHUsed  and  placed  was  13,483.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
Iheie,  ncarlv  a  stuh,  joined  the  army,  679  of  them  emeiing  the 
bands;  393  joined  the  navy;  961  the  mercantile  marine;  1567  went 
to  farm  service;  414  worked  in  factories  or  mills  a*  skilled  hands; 
but  others  joined  as  labourers,  a  general  claw  the  total  of  which  was 
1096.  Other  jobs  found  included  miners  (639},  carters  (30),  iron 
or  steel  workers  (314).  mechanics  (joi),  sboMiukers  (181),  tailors 
(i6i),  shop  assistants  (328),  carpenters  (178),  bakers  (m),  messcn- 
pers  and  porters,  inclttding  111  errand  boys  (313).  Tlw  balance 
found  employment  in  smaller  numbers  at  other  tndrs.  The  fate 
of  533  was  unknown,  858  had  been  re-convicted,  and  the  balance 
were  m  unrecorded  or  casual  employment. 

The  outlets  found  by  the  girl*  from  these  various  schools  naturally 
follow  lines  appropriate  to  their  sex  and  the  instruction  recrived. 
Out  of  a  total  of  1985  discharged  in  the  three  years  mentioned, 
became  general  servants,  268  bousemaida,  303  laundry- maids, 

Ecook*.  98  nursemaids,  65  dressmalcers,  aai  were  enfigcd  in 
:iofies  and  mills,  and  the  balance  was  made  up  by  marriage, 
death  or  casual  employntent. 

In  Ireland  the  reformatory  and  industrial  school  system  conforms 
to  that  (rf  Great  Britain.  There  were  in  1903  six  reformatory  and 
70  industrial  school*  in  Ireland,  mostly  uiider  Reman  Catholic 
management. 

A  short  account  of  the  reformatory  methods  of  dealing  with 
Jtivenile  oSenden  in  certain  other  countries  will  fitly  find  a 
place  here. 

Austria-Huntary. — ^The  law  leaves  children  of  less  than  ten 
years  of  age  to  domestic  discipline,  as  also  children  above  that 
age  if  not  exactly  criminal,  although  the  latter  may  be  sent  to 
coTKCtknal  tcbooli.  There  they  arc  detained  for  varying 
periodsi  but  never  after  twenty  years  of  age,  and  they  may  be 
lent  out  on  licence  to  situations  or  employment  found  for  them. 
These  schools  also  receive  children  between  ten  and  fourteen 
guil;ty  of  crimes  which  are,  however,  by  law  deemed  "  contra- 
ventions "  only;  also  the  destitute  between  the  same  ages  and 
the  incoirigible  whose  parents  cannot  manage  them. 

la  Hungaiy  the  penal  code  prescribes  Ihat  children  of  less 
than  twelve  cannot  be  charged  with  offences;  those  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  may  be  deemed  to  have  acted  without  dis- 
cretion, and  thus  escape  lentencc,  but  tat  sent  to  «  correctional 
school  where  they  may  be  detained  tiU  they  ire  twenty  yean  of 
age.  Aa  excellent  system  prevails  in  Hungary  by  which  (he 
supervision  of  those  liberated  is  entrusted  to  a  "  protector,"  a 
philanthropic  person  in  the  district  who  visits  and  reports  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  b^  much  like  the  "  probation  oflicer  "  in  tba 
United  "States. 

Be/pxiK.— The  law  of  November  1891  places  the  whole 
mass  of  juveniles — those  who  are  likely  to  give  trouble  and 
those  who  have  already  done  so — at  tlie  disposal  of  the  state. 
Tlic  system  is  very  elastic,  realizing  ihe  infinite  variety  of  cbild- 
bh  tvatures.  The  purely  paternal  r^tne  woold  be  wasted  upon 
the  really  vidous;  a  severe  discipline  is-ould  press  too  heavily 
on  the  wdl-diqiosed.  Accordingly,  all  Juveniles,  male  and 
female,  are  divided  into  six  principal  classes  with  a  corre- 
sponding treatment,  it  being  strictly  ruled  that  there  Is  no 
intermingling  of  the  classes;  the  very  youngest,  rescued  eariy, 
are  never  to  be. associated  with  the  ddcr,  who  may  be  already 
vidous  and  degraded  and  who  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  per- 
nicious influence.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Belgian  system 
{9  that  the  regulations  may  be  relaxed,  and  children  of  whose 
amendment  good  hopes  are  entertained  may  be  released  provi- 
sionally, either  to  the  care  of  parents  and  guardians  01  to  em- 
l^oyers,  artisans  or  agriculturists  who  will  teach  them  a  trade. 

Demmark. — There  were  6t  establishments  of  all  classes  for 
|uveniles  in  Denmark  in  1906,  holding  some  7000  inmates.  In 
1S74,  by  the  will  of  Countess  Danner,  a  large  female  refuge 
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was  founded  at  Castle  Jagerspris,  which  holds  some  360  ^tls. 
Another  of  the  same  class  is  the  Royal  Vodnrfsvei  Bonnehjem 
at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  the  same  year  by  Mile  Schneider. 
The  regime  preferred  in  Denmark  is  that  of  the  family  or  the 
very  small  school.  The  Jagerspris  system  is  to  divide  the  whole 
number  of  360  into  small  parties  <rf  20  each  under  a  nurse  or 
official  mother.  Employment  in  Danish  schools  is  mainly 
agricultural,  field  labour  and  gardening,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  industrial  training;  and  on  discharge  the  inmates  go  to 
farms  or  to  apprenticeship,  while  a  few  emigrate. 

FrMcr.— There  are  five  methods  of  diqMtsing  of  Juvenile 
offenders  in  France: — ' 

I.  The  preliminary  or  preventative  prison  {mahons  i'arrti  and 
dt  juilice)  for  those  arrested  and  accused. 

1.  The  ordinary  prison  for  all  sentenced  to  less  than  six  months, 
whose  time  of  detention  is  too  short  to  admit  of  tbrir  tmnsfer  to  a 
provincial  colony.  It  also  receives  children  whom  parents  have 
found  unmanageable. 

X.  The  puUtc  or  private  peidteatiary  cotony  for  the  irresponMble 
child  ren,  acquitted  as  "  without  ilisctetioni"  at  well  as  for  the  guilty 
sentenced  to  more  than  m  moaths'  and  less  than  two  years' 
detention. 

4.  The  corrcctioiul  colony,  where  the  system  it  more  severe, 
receiving  alt  sentenced  for  more  than  two  yean  and  all  who  have 
misconducted  themselves  in  the  milder  ctiawishmenis. 

5.  Various  penitentiary  houses  for  young  females,  whatever  their 
particular  tentence. 

Foremost  among  French  penal  reformers  stands  the  name  of 
F.  A.  Demetz  (1796-1873),  the  founder  of  the  famous  c^ony 
of  Mettray.  H.  Demetz  was  a  judge  who,  aghast  at  the  evils 
inflicted  upon  children  whom  he  was  compelled  by  law  to  im- 
prison, left  the  bench  and  undertook  to  find  some  other  outlet 
for  them.  At  that  time  tl>e  French  law,  while  it  acquitted 
minors  shown  to  have  acted  witaout  discretion,  stUl  consigned 
them  for  safe  keeping  and  inevitable  contamination  to  the 
common  gaols.  M.  Demeli  conceived  the  idea  of  an  agricul- 
tural cotony,  and  in  1840  organised  a  small  "  ipcUU  palernelle," 
as  it  was  nJled,  of  which  he  became  vice-president.  Another 
philanthropist,  the  Vicomie  de  Bretlgniiret  de  Coutteitics,  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Toursine,  associated  himself  in  the  enter- 
prise and  endowed  the  institution  with  land  at  Mettray  near 
Tours.  The  eariiest  labours  at  Mettray  were  in  the  develt^nnent 
of  the  institution,  but  aa  this  approached  completion  they  were 
an^ed  to  farmwork,  agrtculturhl  empbfyment  being  the  chief 
feature  of  the  place.  The  motto  and  device  of  Mettray  was 
"  the  moralization  of  youth  by  the  cuUivation  of  the  soil  "; 
a  healthy  life  In  the  open  air  was  to  replace  the  enervating  and 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  confined  prisons;  and  this  was 
eficcted  in  the  ususJ  fanning  operations,  to  which  were  added 
gardening,  vine-dressing,  the  raising  of  stock  and  the  breeding 
of  silkworms.  The  labour  was  not  light;  on  the  contrary,  the 
directors  of  the  colony  solight  by  constant  employment  to  send 
their  diarges  to  bed  tired,  ready  to  sleep  soundly  and  not  romp 
and  chatter  in  th«r  dormilories.  The  excellence  of  its  aims, 
and  the  manifestly  good  results  that  were  growing  out  of  the 
system,  soon  made  Mettray  a  model  for  imitation  in  France  and 
beyond  it.  Many  establishments  were  planned  upon  it,  started 
by  the  state  or  i»ivate  enterprise;  penitentiaiy  colonies  were 
created  for  boys  In  connexion  with  some  of  the  great  central 
prisons.  The  colony  of  Val  de  Yivrc  has  a  good  record.  It 
was  started  by  a  private  philanthropist,  Charles  J.  M.  Lucas, 
(1803-1889)  but  after  five-and -twenty  years  was  handed  over  to 
the  state.  Other  cognate  establidiments  are  those  of  Petit 
Quevilly  near  Rouen,  Petit  Bourg  near  Paris,  St  Hiliar  and 
Eysses.  There  are  several  female  colonies,  cst>ecially  that  of 
Da  metal  at  Rouen. 

It  is  for  the  magistrate  arjuge  d'tnslruction  to  select  the  class 
of  establishment  to  which  the  juvenile  delinquents  brought 
before  him  shall  be  committed.  Thevery  young,  those  of  twelve 
years  of  age  and  under,  are  placed  out  in  the  couniiy  with  fami- 
lies, unless  they  can  be  again  entrusted  to  tJieir  parents  or  com- 
mitted  to  Matsoru  pcttriteh,  containing  very  limited  numbers, 
twenty  or  thirty,  in  charge  of  a  large  staff.  After  twelve,  and 
from  that  age  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  tbfr  '^ungrateful  age  "  as 
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the  French  call  it.boyi&reieiit  to  «  refonnAtory  or  "preservative 
school,"  where  they  will  be  under  stronger  discipline.  For  the 
third  class,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen,  stricter  mcuurea 
«re  neccsstiy,  so  ts  to  dispose  of  tbem  in  ipedaUy  sdected  penal 
c^niei,  u  has  already  been  done  at  Eysses,  where  the  discipline 
fs  severe,  while  embodying  technical  and  industrial  instruction. 

Gtrmany. — In  most  parU  of  the  German  Empire  juvenile 
delioquents  and  ne^ected  yotUha  are  treated  In  the  same  eslab- 
Udunenta.  No  chUd  of  few  than  twelve  years  of  age  aw  be 
proceeded  against  in  a  court  of  law,  although  In  some  German 
slates  destitute  or  abandoned  children  have  been  taken  at  the 
ages  of  six,  five  and  even  three  years.  Youths  between  twelve 
aod  eighteen  may  be  ranvkted,  but  their  offences  are  passed 
over  if  they  are  pioved  to  have  acted  without  (Uscietion.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  correctional  Institutions  and  a  number  of 
schools  not  of  a  correctional  character.  These  last  are  generally 
very  small,  the  largest  taking  barely  a  hundred,  but  are  very 
numerous.  Many  private  persons  have  devoted  tbeniselvcs  to  t)^ 
voik.  Count  A.  von  der  Recke-Volmetatein  (1791-1878)  about 
i8ai  founded  a  refuge  for  neglected  children  in  Dfisselthal, 
between  DOsscldorf  and  Elberstadt.  Pastor  T.  F.  Flledner 
(1800-1S64)  built  up  a  fine  establishment  at  Kaiserswerth  from 
i8i3,  in  which  was  an  Infant  sdiool,  a  penitentiary  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  Another  famous  name  Is  that  of  W.  von  Ttlrk 
{1774-1S46),  who  studied  under  Pestaloeri  In  Switxerlaod. 

A  school  which  has  largely  influenced  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  as  in  Germany,  is  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg, 
founded  hy  Dr  Wickein  in  i&a.  This  be^  with  a  ungle 
cottage  but  had  grown  in  twenty  years  to  a  hamlet  of  twenty 
houses,  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  Inmates  In  each.  The 
establishment  is  a  Lutheran  one;  both  boys  and  girhi  are  ad- 
milled,  in  separate  houses,  and  a  marked  feature  of  the  place 
is  the  number  of  "  brothers,"  young  men  of  good  character 
qualifying  (or  fescue  worii  as  supetintendenU  Of  homes,  prison 
officers  and  schoolmasters.  Tliey  take  part  in  the  work  and  are 
in  constant  touch  with  the  boys  whom  they  closely  supervise, 
being  bound  to"  keep  them  insight  day  and  night,  eat  with  them, 
sleep  in  their  dormitories,  direct  their  labour,  accompany  tbcm  to 
chapri,  j(un  In  their  recreations  and  tpaatM."  Tbeae  "  brothers  " 
are  honourably  known  throughout  the  worM  and  have  per- 
formed a  large  work  in  distant  lands  as  missionaries,  prison 
officers  and  schoolmastcn.  Hie  Rauhe  Haus  receives  three 
classes  of  Juveniles:  first,  the  boys,  mostly  street  arabs;  second, 
tfrls  of  the  same  category;  tbird,  children  taken  as  boarders 
from  private  families,  who  confess  tlielr  InaUHty  to  manage 
tli«n.  The  bistruction  given  is  In  trades,  In  farming  operations,, 
gardening  and  frult-raialng.  The  pupils  are  largely  asdsted  on 
release,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  dtiiens  of  Hamburg. 

Holiand.—lT).  the  Low  Countries,  refuges,  called  "Gods- 
buis,"  were  founded  as  early  as  the  14th  century.  Intended  for 
the  care  and  shelter  of  neglected  youth  and  indigent  old  age. 
In  the  17th  century  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
learn  from  the  Dutch  how  orpluns  and  unfortunate  diUdren 
could  beat  be  cared  for.  The  Godsbuis  of  Amsterdam  was  a  vast 
establishment,  into  which  as  many  as  4000  Juveniles  were  some- 
times crowded,  with  such  disastrous  effects  that  its  name  was 
changed  to  that  of "  pestbuis,"  and  the  govemmntt  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  ordered  it  to  be  emptied  and  closed. 
Other  reformatory  insdtutlons  in  Holland  are  the  Netherlands 
Mettray,  the  reform  school  of  Zettcn,  near  the  Ambeim  railway 
station,  for  Protestant  girls;  and  that  of  Alkmaar  for  boys; 
the  njormatory  school  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Amsterdam  for 
both  sexes;  the  Amsterdam  reformatory  for  young  vagabonds, 
male  and  female;  the  reform  school  of  Sroallepod  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Netherlands  Mettray,  which  is  about  five  hours'  journey 
from  Amsterdam  on  a  farm  called  Rissjelt,  near  Zutphen,  b 
planned  on  the  model  of  the  French  Mettray  and  was  founded 
about  1855  by  M.Suringar,  a  veteran  Dutch  philanthropist,  long 
vice-preudent  of  the  directors  of  prisons  in  Amsterdam. 

/^dJy.~In  Italy  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  treatment 
of  the  offending  and  the  neglected  or  deserted  bi  youth.  There 
are  seventeen  or  more  comctional  establishments,  eight  of 


which  are  state  Institutions  and  the  rest  founded  by  private 
benevolence  or  by  charitable  associations  or  local  communities. 
None  of  these  is  eadurively  ogrkoliurd;  ten  are  industrial, 
seven  industrial  and  agricultunU  comlnDed.  In  It^  the  age 
of  responubllity  is  lune,  below  which  no  cUld  can  be  charged 
with  an  offence.  The  Italian  schools  are  mostly  planned  on  a 
large  scale.  That  of  Marchiondi  Spagliardi  accommodates  550, 
divided  among  tliree  bouses  under  one  supreme  head.  The 
TUrazaa  Institution  at  Tkevlso  holds  ^o,  and  there  arc  e^ 
otben  with  from  aoo  to  300  inmates.  The  rCgime  is  very 
various;  the  larger  number  of  schools  are  or  the  congregate 
system,  with  daily  labour  in  association  and  isolation  by  nigbl. 
The  "  family  "  method  is  also  practised  with  small  groups,  divi- 
sions or  companies,  into  wbkh  the  children  are  formed  according 
to  age  or  conduct. 

Sweden.— children  below  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  sent 
to  a  correctional  cstabUshment  or  boarded  out  in  respccubk 
families: — 

I.  If  they  have  committed  act*  punishable  by  law  which  indicaic 
moral  pervcnity  and  it  it  deemed  advisable  to  correct  them. 

3.  If  they  are  neglected,  ill-used,  or  if  their  moral  deterioraiion  b 
feared  from  the  vicious  life  and  character  of  parents  or  friends. 

3.  If  their  conduct  at  school  or  at  borne  ii  such  that  a  more  yttert 
correctional  treaimeat  is  ncctsiary  for  ibeir  rescue. 

Under  this  law  the  state  is  also  to  provide  spedal  schools  10 
lake  all  above  ten  who  have  shown  peculiar  depravity;  all 
who  have  reached  eighteen  and  who  are  not  yet  thou^t  fit 
for  freedom;  all  who  have  relapsed  after  [mvisioBal  release. 
Sweden  fs  rich  in  Institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  desiitnu  oad 
deserted  children,  all  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  charitable.  The 
largest  correctional  establishment  is  that  founded  at  Hail, 
near  the  town  of  Sodertclgc  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Thti 
admirable  agricultural  colony,  modelled  on  that  of  Ucttray. 
owes  its  existence  to  the  **  Oscar-Joaephine  sodfcty,"  founded  by 
Queen  Josephine,  widow  of  Oscar  I. 

United  Slala. — In  the  words  of  a  report  made  Id  187S  by 
F,  B.  Sanborn,  secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science  Soday, 
"  America  can  justly  plume  herself  upon  the  work  accos- 
pUshed  by  her  juveidfe  reformatories  since  their  inausuratioB 
down  to  the  present  time."  The  first  bi  point  of  date  and  stiB 
the  most  considerable  of  the  reformatories  in  the  United  States 
is  that  founded  in  1&15,  thanks  to  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the 
great  American  publicist  and  philanthropist  Edward  Livtogstoa, 
which  nam  lias  its  home  on  Randall's  Island  bt  New  York 
City.  In  the  following  year  a  reformatory  of  the  same  dass 
was  founded  in  Boston,  and  another  in  the  year  after  ia 
Philaddphia.  All  were  intended  to  recdve  criminal  youth. 
There  are  state  leformatories  now  in  almost  all  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  those  far  Jovenife  adults  in  Kew  York  and 
Massachusetts  have  attracted  world-wide  attention,  almi^  u 
high  and  with  such  an  elaboration  of  means  that  Tbey  deserve 
particular  description. 

The  great  state  reformatory  establishment  of  Elmira,  New 
York,  called  into  existence  In  1889  with  the  avowed  aim  of 
compassing  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  by  new  proccsirs, 
partakes  ^  the  system  Involved  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
oSendeis.  It  was  based  upon  the  prindple  that  ciime  ought 
to  be  attacked  m  its  bepnninp  by  other  than  ordinary  punitive 
and  prison  methods.  Under  this  view,  the  ri^t  of  society  to 
defend  itself  by  punishment  waa  denied,  and  it  was  held  thai  a 
yotithful  offender  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  It  was 
urged  tlutt  his  crime,  due  largdy  to  inlierited  defects,  mental  or 
fdiysical  and  vidous  surroundings,  was  not  his  own  fauh, 
and  iic  had  a  paramount -claim  to  be  treated  differently  by  the 
state  when  in  custody.  "Hie  state  was  not  justified  in  using  povos 
ol  repression  to  imprison  him  in  tbe  usual  niechanicnl  hani  and 
fast  fashion  and  then  return  him  to  society,  do  better,  possibly 
worse,  than  before;  it  was  bound  to  regenerate  bira,  to  change  ^ 
nature,  improve  his  physique,  and  give  bim  a  new  moitat  equ^ 
ment,  so  that  when  again  at  la^  he  might  be  fitted  to  take  kii 
place  amongst  honest  ritixens,  to  earn  his  living  bj  rcpntable 
means  and  escape  all  umptation  to  drift  back  into  crimes  TUk 
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b  the  plausible  expUution  gEven  for  the  lUtc  irionnatory 
tnovemeot,  wbicb  led  to  the  crefttion  on  such  costly  and  exten^ve 
fines  of  Elmira,  and  of  Outoord  in  Maasachusetta,  a  cognate 
cslabliihment.  Tbeie  b  veiy  little  penal  aboot  tlw  twtment, 
whlcfa  is  that  of  a  boarding  achool;  the  edncadon,  tboroush  ud 
earned  far,  includes  languages,  music,  adence  and  industrial 
ait;  diet  is  plentiful,  even  luxurious;  amusements  and  varied 
recreation  are  permitted;  well  stocked  lilMaries  are  provided 
vith  entertaining  bocAi;  a,  prison  newq;»per  fi  issued  (edited 
by  an  inmate).  PhysicBl  devdopment  fa  ■edolouafy  Coitlvated 
both  hy  gymnastics  and  militaiy  exercises,  and  the  whole  course 
b  weQ  adapted  to  change  entirely  the  character  of  the  individual 
subjected  to  it.  The  trouble  taken  in  the  hope  <rf  tnnsfimning 
ening  youth  into  useful  members  of  society  goes  sUll  (uitlwr. 
The  original  sentence  has  been  indefinite,  and  release  on  parole 
vill  be  granted  to  inmates  who  pass  through  the  various  courses 
with  credit  and  are  supposed  to  have  satisfied  the  authorities 
ol  their  desire  to  amend.  Tiie  limit  of  detention  nenl  not  exceed 
twelve  months,  after  whldi  parole  fa  possible,  ■inwwm*  the 
average  period  passed  before  It  b  granted  b  twenty-two  months. 
The  hope  td  permanent  amendment  is  further  sought  by  the 
fact  that  a  situation,  generally  with  good  wages  and  congenial 
work,  provided  by  the  authorities,  awaits  every  Inmate  at  the 
time  at  hta  disduuge.  The  inmates,  selected  from  «  very  Jarge 
class,  are  first  offenders,  but  guilty  generally  ot  criminal  offences, 
which  include  manslaughter,  burglary,  forgery,  fraud,  robbery 
and  receiving.  The  exact  measure  of  reformation  achieved 
can  never  be  exactly  known,  from  the  absence  of  authentic 
statistics  and  the  difficulty  of  following  np  tlie  mveiliance  of 
individuala  iriien  released  on  parol&  R^Mrts  issaed  by  the 
manager  of  Elmira  claim  that  81  %  of  those  paroled  have  done 
well,  bat  these  results  are  not  definitely  authoiticated.  Hiey 
•re  based  upon  the  ascertaiaed  good  conduct  during  the  term  <^ 
sorveillaBce,  six  or  twelve  months  mdy,  during  whtdi  time  these 
subjects  have  not  yet  spent  the  gratuities  earned  and  have  pro- 
bably still  kept  the  situations  found  for  them  on  discharge. 
Ko  doubt  the  material  treated  at  Elmira  and  Concord  is  of  a 
kind  to  encourage  hope  of  reformation,  as  they  are  first  offenders 
and  presumably  not  of  the  criminal  closaes.  Although  the 
processes  are  open  to  criticism,  the  discipline  enforced  in  these 
state  reformatories  does  not  err  in  excessive  leniency.  They  are 
not  "  hotels,"  as  has  been  sometimes  said  in  ridicule,  where 
prisoners  go  to  enjoy  themselves,  have  a  good  time,  study 
Plato  and  conic  sections,  and  pass  out  to  an  assured  future. 
There  is  plenty  of  hard  work,  mental  and  physical,  and  the 
"  inmates  "  rather  envy  their  fellows  in  state  prisons,  A  point 
to  which  great  attention  is  paid  i»  that  physical  degeneracy  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  criminal  character,  and  great  attention 
b  paid  to  the  development  of  nervous  energy  and  strengthening 
by  every  means  the  normal  and  healthful  functions  of  the 
body.  A  leading  feature  in  the  treatment  is  the  frequency  and 
perfection  with  which  bathing  is  carried  out.  A  series  of 
Turkish  baths  forms  a  part  pf  the  course  of  instructl<«i;  the  hatha 
being  fitted  elaborately  with  all  the  adjuncu  U  ihowcr  bath, 
cold  douche,  ending  with  gymnastic  exercises. 

A  rcmartable  and  nnique  institution  b  the  state  reformatory 
for  women  at  Sberbom,  Massachusetts,  for  women  with 
sentences  of  more  than  a  year,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
are  fit  subjects  for  reformatory  treatment.  The  majority  of 
the  inmates  were  convicted  of  drunkenness,  an  offence  which 
the  law  erf  Afassachusetts  visits  with  severity — a  sentence  of  two 
years  being  very  common.  This  at  once  differentiates  the 
class  of  women  from  that  in  ordinary  penal  establishments. 
At  the  same  lime  we  find  that  other  women  guilty  of  serious 
crime  are  sent  by  the  courts  to  this  prison  with  a  view  to 
their  reform.  Thus  of  351  inmates,  while  no  fewer  than  200  were 
convicted  of  drunkenness,  there  were  also  63  cases  of  offences 
aigaimt  chastity  and  30  of  larceny.  The  avenge  age  was 
tUriy-one  and  the  average  duration  of  sentence  just  over  a 
year.  In  aiq>earance  and  in  character  It  more  resembles  a 
boqiital  a  home  fw  Inebriates  than  a  state  convict  prison.  A 
agrstem  of  grades  or  dlviskms  Is  relied  npoo  as  a  MlmnhH  to 


refbnn.  Hie  difference  in  grades  b  denoted  by  small  and 
scarcely  perceptible  variations  of  the  little  details  of  everyday 
life,suGhaaaresiQipoBedina  peculiar  degree  to  affect  the  ^f>re- 
dadon  of  women,  s.|.  b  the  lowest  division  the  women  have 
their  mcata  off  idd  pinl  chipped  china;  In  the  next  the  china  b 
less  chipped;  in  the  highest  there  a  no  chipped  china;  in  the 
next  prettily  set  out  with  tumblers,  cruet-stands  and  a  pepper 
pot  to  each  prisoner.  The  superintendent  relies  greatly  also  on 
the  moralizing  JInflnence  of  animals  and  birds.  Well-behaved 
convicts  are  allowed  to  tend  sheep,  calves,  pigs,  chickens, 
canaries  and  parrots.  Thb  privilege  is  hlgUy  esteemed  and 
productive,  it  b  said,  of  the  most  sof  Uning  influences. 

The  "  George  Junior  Republic  "  b  a  remarkable  institu- 
tion established  in  iSqs  at  neevOle,  near  the  ocntiB  of  New 
Yorii  State,  by  Mr.  WHUsm  Reuben  George.  The  original 
features  of  the  histitution  are  that  the  motto  "  Nothing  without 
labour  "  b  rigjdly  enforced,  and  that  self-government  b  carried 
to  a  p(^  that,  with  mere  children,  would  q^ear  whln^nl 
were  it  not  a  proved  SQCceo.  The  place  is,  aa  the  aaine  im|4ies, 
a  mtdatue  *'repablic"  with  laws,  legislature,  courts  and 
adminbtntion  of  its  own,  all  made  and  carried  on  by  the 
"  dtizena "  themselves. .  Tlw  tone  and  spirit  of  the  place 
appeared  to-be  excdlent  and  there  b  mudi  evidence  that  in 
maigr  cases  Strang  and  indqiendent  character  b  devcbqied  in 
children  whose  antecedents  have  been  almost  bopeko. 

Borstal  Sekem  in  Bn^nd. — The  American  system  of  state 
reformatories  as  above  described  has  been  sharply  criticized,  but 
the  inindple  that  underlies  it  b  recognised  as,  in  a  measure, 
soaiMl,aiidlthasbeeoadiqitedbytlieE^ishauthoritIes.  Some 
time  back  the  experlmeirf  of  establishing  a  penal  refiwmatoiy  for 
offenders  above  the  age  hitherto  committed  to  reformatory 
schools  was  resolved  upon.  Thb  led  to  the  foundation  <rf  tlw 
Boistat  scheme,  which  was  first  formally  started  in  October 
190a.  The  arguments  which  had  led  to  it  may  be  briefly  slated 
here.  It  had  been  oondusivdy  shown  thtf  quite  half  the  whole 
number  of  professional  criminals  bad  been  ^t  convicted  when 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  still  at  a  malleable  period 
of  developmeot,  when  in  short  the  criminal  habit  had  not  yet 
been  definitely  formed.  Moreover  these  adolcacenU  escaped 
special  reformatory  treatment,  for  sixteen  te  in  Great  Britain  the 
age  of  criminal  majority,  after  which  no  youthful  offenders  can 
be  committed  to  the  stale  reformatory  schools.  But  there  was 
always  a  formidable  contingent  of  Juvenile  adults  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one,  sent  to  penal  servitude,  and  their  nundiers 
although  diminishing  rose  to  ao  average  total  of  r5,ooo.  It  was 
accordingly  derided  to  create  a  penal  establishment  under  state 
control,  which  should  be  a  half-way  bouse  between  the  ptisoD 
and  the  reformatoy  schooL  A  selection  was  made  of  Juvenile 
adults,  sentenced  to  not  less  than  ux  montha  and  sent  to  Borstal 
in  1903  to  be  treated  under  rules  approved  by  the  home  secretary. 
They  were  to  be  divided  on  arrival  into  three  separate  classes, 
penal,  ordinary  and  snecial,  with  promotion  by  industry  and 
good  omduct  from  the  loweat  to  the  highest,  in  wUcb  they 
enjoyed  distinctive  privileges.  The  general  system,  edocatkmal 
and  disdpUnary,  was  intelligent  and  governed  by  common  sense. 
Instruction,  both  manual  and  educational,  was  well  suited  to 
the  redinents;  the  fint  embraced  field  work,  market  gardening, 
and  a  knowledge  of  useful  handicrofu;  the  second  was  elemen- 
tary but  sound,  aided  by  well-chosen  libraries  and  brightened 
by  the  privilege  of  evening  assodation  to  play  harmless  bat 
interesting  games.  Physical  developmeot  was  also  guatan' 
teed  by  gymnastics  and  regular  exerdsei.  The  results  were 
distincUy  encoura^ng.  They  arrived  at  Borstal  "  rough, 
untrainid  cubs,"  but  rapidly  improved  indemeanour  and  inward 
character,  gaining  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  and  feft  the 
prison  oil  the  high  road  to  regeneration.  It  was  wisely  remem- 
bered that  to  secure  lasting  amendment  it  b  not  enou^  to 
chasten  the  erring  subject,  to  train  hb  hands,  to  strengthen  hb 
morel  sense  while  still  in  durance;  it  U  essential  to  ossbt  him 
on  discharge  by  helping  him  to  find  work,  and  encourage  him 
by  timdy  advice  to  keep  him  in  the  straight  path.  Too  much 
prafie  cannot  be  acconled  to  the  agencies  and  laodatkHU 
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Ivhich  labour  ftrenuously  aid  nnceuiiitfy  to  this  czceUent  end. 
Espedil  good  work  hu  been  done  by  Uie  Bwital  tnodKdoa, 
founded  under  the  pitroDage  of  the  beM  known  and  mott 

disiingubhed  persons  !n  English  public  life — archbishops, 
judgts,  cabinet  ministers  and  privy  councillors — which  receives 
the  juvenile  adults  on  their  rdeaie  and  helps  them  to  employ- 
ment. Their  labours,  backed  by  generous  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, have  produced  very  gratifying  results.  Although  the 
offenders  originally  selected  to  undergo  the  Borstal  treatment 
were  those  committed  for  a  period  of  six  months,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  this  limit  was  expcrimcDtal,  and  that  thoroughly 
satisfactory  teaults  could  only  be  abti^icd  with  sentences 
at  least  4  year's  duration,  bo  as  to  give  the  tef<mning  agencies 
ample  time  to  operate.  Id  the  second  year's  working  of  the 
system  it  was  formally  applied  to  young  convicts  scDtenced  to 
penal  servitude  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 
In  the  next  year  It  was  adopted  for  all  offenders  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  committed  to  prison,  ax  far  as 
the  length  of  sentence  Would  permit.  The  commissioners  of 
prisons,  in  their  Report  for  the  year  190S  (Cd.  4300}  thus 
expressed  themselves  on  the  working  of  tlie  e]q>eriment: — 
'  "  Experience  soon  began  to  pmnt  to  the  probable  uicceu  of  thii 
general  application  ot  the  principle,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  shortncM  of  sentences  operated  against  full  benefit  being 
derived  from  reformatory  effort.  The  success  was  most  marked  in 
those  localities  where  magistiates,  or  other  benevolent  persons, 
peraonally  co-operated  in  making  the  scheme  a  success.  Local 
Borstal  committees  were  established  at  all  prisons,  and  it  wasarrangcd 
that  those  members  of  the  local  committees  should  become  ex 
officio  honorary  members  of  the  Central  Boratal  Association,  which 
it  was  intended  should  become,  what  it  now  is,  the  parent  Kiciciy 
directing  the  general  aid  on  discbarge  of  this  categoiy  of  young 
priioneis." 

In  q>ite  of  the  general  adopUon  of  the  Boistal  qntem,  then 
was  a  large  class  of  young  criminals  who  were  outside  its  effects, 
those  who  were  setitenccd  to  terms  of  ten  days  and  under  for 
trilling  offences.  These  Juvenile  adults,  once  having  had  the  fear 
of  prison  taken  away  by  actual  experience,  were  found  to  come 
back  again  and  again.  To  remedy  this  slate  of  affairs,  a  bill 
was  &itroduced  in  1907  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  of  a  long 
period  of  detention  for  all  those  showing  a  tendency  to  embark 
on  a  criminal  career.  The  bill  was,  however,  dropped,  but  a 
somewhat  similar  bill  was  introduced  the  next  year  and  became 
law  under  the  title  (rf  The  Ftevenlioo  of  Crime  Act  1908. 
This  measure  introdnces  a  new  departure  ia  the  treatment  of 
professional  crime  by  initialing  a  system  of  detention  for  habitual 
crinunab  (see  REcroivisu).  The  act  attempts  the  reformation 
of  young  offenders  by  giving  the  court  power  to  pass  sentence  of 
detention  In  a  Boratal  institution  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one 
year  nor  more  than  three  on  those  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  who  by  reason  of  criminal  habits  or  tendencies  or 
association  with  persons  of  bad  character  require  such  instruction 
and  discipline  as  appear  most  conducive  to  their  reformation. 
The  power  of  detention  applies  also  to  reformatory  school  offences, 
while  such  persons  as  are  already  undergoing  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment  may  be  transferred  to  a  Borstal  institution  if 
detention  would  conduce  to  their  advantage.  The  establish- 
ment of  other  Borstal  ins,titutions  Is  authorized  by  the  act,  while 
a  very  useful  provision  is  the  power  to  release  on  licence  if  there 
is  ft  reasonable  probability  that  the  offender  will  abstain  from 
crime  and  lead  a  useful  and  industrious  life.  The  licence  is 
issued  on  condition  that  he  is  placed  under  the  supervision  or 
authority  of  some  society  or  person  willing  to  take  charge  of 
him.  Supervision  is  introduced  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  sentence,  and  power  is  given  to  transfer  to  prison  incorrigibles 
or  those  exercising  a  bad  influence  on  the  other  Inmates  of  a 
Borstal  institution.  The  act  marks  a  noteworthy  advance  in 
the  endeavour  to  arrest  tbe  growing  habit  of  crime. 

CA'G'iT.A.L) 


JDVEHTAS  (Latin  for  "  youth  "  :  later  /Moitas),  b  Roman 
mythology,  the  tutelar  goddesa  of  young  men.  She  was  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  from  very  eariy  times.  In  tbe  bout  court  ef 
the  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Capitol  there  was  a  cbapd  of 
Juventas,  in  which  a  coin  had  to  be  deposited  by  each  youth  on 
his  assumption  of  the  lota  wilis,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
cm  behalf  of  the  rising  manhood  of  the  state.  In  cocmexion  with 
this  chapel  it  is  related  that,  w|wn  the  temple  was  in  course  of 
erection.  Terminus,  tbe  god  of  boundaries,  and  Juventas  refused 
to  quit  the  sites  they  had  already  appn^riated  aa  sacred  to 
themselves,  whkh  accordingly  became  part  ol  the  new  sanctuaiy. 
This  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  ot  the  immovable  boundaries  and 
eternal  youth  of  tbe  Roman  state.  It  should  be  observed  that  in 
the  oldest  accounts  there  is  no  mention  of  Juventas,  whose  name 
(with  that  of  Mais]  was  added  in  support  of  the  augural  [wtdic- 
tion.  After  the  Second  Punic  War  Creek  elements  were  intro- 
duced into  her  cult.  In  9i8B.a,by  ordcrof  tite  SUvOloc  books, 
a  lectifterniuM  was  prepared  for  Juventas  and  a  public  thanks- 
giving to  Hercules,  an  association  which  shows  the  infhicncc  <rf 
the  Greek  Hebe,  the  wife  of  Heracles.  In  307  Marcus  Ii\ias 
Salinator,  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  the  battle  of  Sena, 
vowed  another  temple  to  Juventas  in  tbe  Circus  Maximut, 
which  was  dedicated  In  191  by  C.  (or  H.)  lidnius  I^icullitt;  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  In  16  B.C.  and  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  In 
imperial  times,  Juventas  personified^npt  tbe yoi^  of  llie  Roman 
state,  but  of  tbe  future  emperor. 

See  DkHU  Halic.,  ii!.  69,  iv.  ly,  Livy  v.  54,  xxL  €1,  xcnri.  j6. 

JDZOH,  VILIUII  (1582-1663),  EngUsh  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Juxon  and  was  bom  probably  at  Chichotei,  being 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylots'  School,  London,  and  at  St  Jt^'s 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  to  a  scholanhip  in  1S9S. 
He  studied  law  at  Oxford,  but  afterwards  he  took  holy  ordeis, 
and  in  1609  became  vlcax  of  St  Giles,  Oxford,  a  living  wliich  he 
retained  until  he  became  rector  of  Somerton,  Oxfordsbitc.  ta 
1615.  In  December  1611  he  succeeded  his  friend.  WiUiaD 
Laud,  as  president  of  St  John's  College,  and  in  i6a6  and  i6>T 
be  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Juzon  aoon  obtidncd 
other  important  portions,  indutUng  that  (rf  cbaplaln-Iii-wIiBary 
to  Charles  I.  In  1617  he  was  made  dean  of  Worcester  and  in 
1633  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  an  event 
which  led  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of  St  John's  ia  Januaiy 
1633,  However,  he  never  took  up  his  cpbcopal  duties  at  Ken- 
ford,  as  in  October  1633  he  was  consecrated  lushop  of  Loodoa 
in  succesrion  to  Laud.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent 
bishop,  and  in  March  1636  Charles  I.  entrusted  him  with  impoc- 
tant  secular  duties  by  making  him  lord  high  treasurer  of  En^asd; 
thus  for  the  next  five  years  be  was  dealing  with  the  many 
finaiKial  and  other  difficulties  which  beset  the  king  and  his 
advisers.  He  resigned  the  treasurership  In  May  1641.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  bishop,  against  whom  no  charges  were  brought 
in  parliament,  lived  undisturbed  at  Fnlkam  Palace,  and  bit 
advice  was  often  sought  by  the  king,  who  had  a  very  Ingh 
opinion  of  him,  and  who  at  his  execution  selected  him  to  be  sritk 
him  on  tbe  scaffold  and  to  administer  to  him  the  last  consob- 
tions  of  religion.  Juxon  was  deprived  of  his  bish<q>ric  in  i&to 
and  retired  to  Little  Compton  in  Gloucestershire,  when  he  had 
bought  an  estate,  and  here  be  became  famous  as  the  owner  of  a 
pack  of  hounds.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  be  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  in  his  oflicial  capacity  he  took  put 
in  the  coronation  of  this  king,  but  his  health  soon  began  to  fa3 
and  he  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  4th  of  June  1663.  By  his  wiB 
the  archbishop  was  a  benefactor  to  St  John's  Cdl^e,  wbeie 
he  was  buried;  he  also  aided  the  work  of  restoring  St  PadS 
Cathedral  and  rebuilt  tbe  great  hall  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

See  W.  H.  Marah.  Mtmoirt  of  ArcMbiikop  Juxoti  ami  U*  T'nMt 
(i860);  the  best  authority  for  the  arcbbidHXi's  life  is  Iheaitideby 
wrn.  Button  ia  tbe  iNcf.  Hat.,Bi^.  {189a). 
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KTIk  dmntli  letter  fn  the  Flwenidtn  al[ditbet  mad  In  Its 
descendaot  Crwk,  the  tenth  in  Latin  owing  to  the  omis- 
sioD  (rf  Tctb  (see  1),  and  once  more  the  tleventh  in  the 
alphabets  ti  Western  Europe  owing  to  the  insertion  of  J. 
In  iU  long  history  the  shape  of  K  has  changed  very  little.  It 
is  on  the  inscription  of  the  HoaUte  Stone  (eariy  9th  cent,  tx.) 
inihef6nn(writtenfranirigbIto ]eft)o(  A  and4.  Similarforms 
are  also  found  in  early  Aramaic,but  another  form  H  or  H, which 
b  found  in  the  Phoenician  of  Cyprus  in  the  9th  or  loth  century 
n.c.  has  had  more  effect  upcn  the  later  devdopmest  of  thi 
Semitic  forms.  The  length  of  the  two  back  strokes  and  the 
maimer  in  which  they  join  the  upright  are  the  only  variations 
in  Greek.  In  various  places  the  back  strokes,  treated  as  an 
angle<,  become  more  rounded  ( ,  so  that  the  letter  ^>pears  as 
K  ,  a  form  which  in  Latin  probably  affected  the  deralopment  of 
C(f.v.).  In  Crete  It  b  elaborated  Into  K  and  I*.  InLatbiK, 
whidi  b  (bund  In  the  earliest  inscriptions,  was  soon  replaced  by 
C|  and  survived  only  in  the  abbreviations  for  Kalendae  and  the 
proper  name  Kaao,  The  original  name  Kaph  became  in  Greek 
Kapp*.  The  sound  ol  K  thnughout  has  been  that  of  the  un- 
voiced gnttursl,  varying  to  some  extent  In  Its  pronunciation 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  vowel  sound  which  followed  it. 
Id  An^o-Saxon  C  replaced  K  through  Latin  influence,  writing 
being  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  eccletiastics.  As  the  sound- 
changes  have  been  discussed  under  C  It  to  nectssaiy  here  only  to 
refer  to  the  palat^bation  of  K  fidlowed  earlier  by  a  final  e  aa  in 
waick  (Middle  English  wtcckt,  Anglo-Saxon  «xkm)  by  the  «de 
of  tPdie  (M.E.  waken,  A.-S.  vocan) ;  batch,  bake,  Siz.  Sometimes 
an  (dder  form  of  the  subsUntive  survives,  as  in  the  Elizabethan 
aDdNorttaeminaic-iiMtfaloopideaMleA.  (P.Gl) 
'  Kl,  or  Mt  Goowm-ADSiBM,  the  second  highest  mountain 
in  the  world,  ranking  after  Mt  Everest.  It  is  a  peak  of  the 
Karakoram  extension  of  the  Muztagh  range  dividing  Kashmir 
from  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  height  of  Ki  as  at  present  dctet- 
mined  by  tiiangulation  b  a8,aso  ft.,  but  it  b  pwdble  that  an 
ultimate  revision  of  the  values  of  refraction  at  high  altitudes 
may  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  height  of  K7,  while  it  would 
elevate  those  of  Everest  and  Kinchlnjunga.  The  latter  moun- 
tain would  then  rank  second,  and  Kj  third,  in  the  scale  of  altitude, 
Everest  always  maintaining  its  ascendancy.  Kt  was  ascended 
for  the  fint  lime  by  the  duke  <rf  the  Abcuzzi  in  June  1909,  bdng 
tbc  highest  elevation  on  the  earth's  surface  ever  reached  by  man. 

KIPBAi  RAABA.  or  Kaabeh,  the  sacred  shrine  of  Mahom- 
medanlsm,  cont^ning  the  "  black  alone,"  in  the  middle  of  the 
great'  mosque  at  Mecca  (^.t.). 

KABABDIA.  a  territory  of  S.  Russia,  now  part  of  the  province 
o(  Terek.  It  b  divided  Into  Great  and  Little  Kabardia  by  the 
upper  river  Terek,  and  coven  37Sosq.  m.  on  the  northern  ^opcs 
of  the  Caucasus  range  (from  Mount  Elbrus  to  Fo^s-mta,  or 
Edena),  including  the  Black  Mountains  (Kara-dogh)  and  the  high 
plaiim  on  their  northern  slope.  Before  the  Russbn  conquest  it 
extended  as  far  as  tbe  Sea  of  Asov.  Its  population  is  now  about 
70,oo&  One-fourth  of  the  territory  is  owned  by  the  aristocracy 
and  the  remainder  b  divided  among  the  atds  or  Ullages.  A  great 
portion  b  under  permanent  pasture,  part  under  forests,  and  some 
under  perpetual  snow,  ^udleat  breeds  of  horses  are  reared, 
and  the  peasants  own  many  cattle.  The  land  b  well  cultivated 
in  the  lower  parts,  the  chief  crtqts  being  millet,  maiEC,  wheat 
and  oats.  Bee-ke^ng  Is  extendvely  practised,  and  Kabardian 
honey  fn  lepnte.  Wood-cutting  and  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  wares,  the  making  of  btirkas  (felt  and  fur  cloaks),  and 
saddlery  are  very  general.  Nalchik  b  the  chief  town. 

The  Kabardians  are  a  branch  of  the  Adygh^  (Circassians). 
The  policy  of  Russb  was  always  to  be  friendly  with  the  Kabardian 
aristocracy,  who  were  possessed  of  feudal  rights  over  the  Ossetes. 
the  Ingushes,  the  Abkhasians  and  the  mountain  Tatars,  and  had 
command  of  the  toads  leading  Into  Transcaucasia.  Ivao  the 
TerrfUe  took  Kabardia  onder  U|  jmteciioQ  In  the  i6tli  century. 


Later,  Rusriao  Influence  wu  connteibalanced  by  that  of  the 
Crimean  khans,  but  the  Kabardian  nobles  nevertheless  supported 
Peter  the  Great  during  his  Caucauan  campaign  in  1713-13.  In 
17J9  Kabardia  was  recognized  as  being  under  the  double  pro- 
tectorate (4  Russb  and  Turkey,  but  thirty-five  years  bter  It  was 
definitively  annexed  to  Russia,  and  risfaip  <rf  the  popuIUlon  in 
1S04  and  i8aa  were  cruelly  suppressed.  Kabardia  b  considered 
as  a  school  of  good  manners  in  Caucasb;  the  Kabardian  dress 
sets  the  fashion  to  all  tlie  mountaineeix.  Kabardbns  constitute 
the  best  detadiment  ti  the  personal  Inqterbl  Guards  St 
Petersburg. 

A  short  gTamfmr  of  the  Kabardbn  laaguage  and  a  Runian- 
Kabaidian  dictionary,  t>y  Lopatintky,  were  published  in  SbotnA 
Uaitnalim  dta  Opitatitya  Ktalma  (vol.  xii.,  TiflU,  iSot).  Frag- 
menta  of  the  poem  "  ScHyruko,"  lomc  Persian  tales,  ana  the  tends 
of  the  Mussulman  relizlon  were  jninted  in  Kabardian  in  1664,  t>y 
Kazi  Atazhuicin  and  Shardanov.  The  common  law  of  the  Kabar- 
dbns has  been  studied  by  Maxim  Kovalevsky  and  Vsevolod  Miller. 

KABBA,  a  province  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigerb,  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  ol  the  Niger,  between 
7' 5' and  8"  45*  N.  and  s"  30^  and  7*  E.  It  has  an  area  <rf  7800  sq, 
m.  and  an  esthnated  pc^iubtion  of  about  70,000.  The  province 
consists  of  rebtlvely  healthy  uplands  interspersed  with  fertile 
valleys.  It  formed  part  at  one  time  of  the  Nupc  emirate,  and 
under  Fub  rule  the  armies  of  Bida  regularly  raided  for  slaves 
Bitd  laid  waste  the  country.  Amongst  the  native  inhabitants 
the  Igbira  are  very  Industrknis,  and  crops  of  tobacco,  Indigo,  all 
the  African  grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  cotton  are  already 
grown.  The  sylvan  products  are  valuable  and  include  palm  oil, 
kolas,  shea  and  rubber.  Lokoja,  a  town  which  up  to  1901  was 
the  principal  British  station  in  the  protectorate,  b  situated  in 
Ihb  province.  The  site  erf  Lokoja,  with  a  surrounding  tract  of 
country  at  the  junaion  of  the  Bcnue  and  the  Niger,  was  ceded 
to  the  British  government  in  1841  by  the  altak  of  Idah,  whose 
dominions  at  that  time  extended  to  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river. 
The  first  British  settlement  was  a  failure.  In  1854  MacGregor 
Laird,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  In  promoting  the  explora- 
tion of  the  river,  sent  thither  Dr  W.  B.  Baikie,  who  was  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  the  natives  and  in  1857  became  the  first 
British  consul  in  the  interior.  Tbe  town  of  Lokoja  was  founded 
by  him  In  i86a  In  186R  the  consulate  was  abolbbed  and  the 
settlement  was  left  wholly  to  commercial  Interests.  In  1879 
Sir  George  Goldie  formed  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  which 
bought  out  its  foreign  rivab  and  acquired  a  charier  from  the 
British  government.  In  1886  tbe  company  made  Lokoja  its 
milituy  centre,  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  company^  territories 
to  the  Crown  it  remained  lor  a  time  the  capital  of  Northern 
Nigeria.  In  1901  the  political  capital  of  tbe  protectorate  was 
shifted  to  Zungcru  in  the  province  of  Zaria,  but  Lokoja  remains 
the  commercial  centre.  The  distance  of  Lokoja  from  the  sea 
at  the  Niger  mouth  b  about  150  m. 

In  the  alnence  of  any  central  native  authority  the  province 
is  entirely  dependent  for  administration  upon  British  initiative. 
It  has  been  divided  into  four  administrative  divisions.  British 
and  native  courts  of  justice  have  been  established.  A  British 
station  has  been  established  at  Kabba  town,  which  b  an  admir- 
able site  some  50  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Lokoja,  about  ijoo  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  a  good  road  bu  been  made  from  Kabba  to  Lokoja. 
Roads  have  been  opened  through  the  province.  (See  Nicekia.) 

KABBABISH  ("  goatherds  ":  James  Bruce  derives  the  name 
from  Hebsk,  sheep),  a  tribe  of  African  nomads  of  Semitic  origin. 
It  b  perhaps  the  largest  "  Arab  "  tribe  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  and  its  many  cbns  are  scattered  over  the  country  extend- 
ing S.W.  from  the  province  of  Dongola  to  the  confines  of  Darfur. 
Tbe  Kabbabidi  speak  Arabic,  but  their  pnmuncbtion  differs 
much  from  that  of  the  true  Arabs.  Tbe  Kobbabish  have  a 
tradition  that  they  came  from  Tunisia  and  are  of  HogreUn  or 
western  desnnt;  bat  vhUe  the  chiefs  look  like  Arabs,  the  tribes- 
men resemble  the  Beja  family.  They  themselves  dcdare  that 
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one  of  their  clans,  Eawahla,  it  not  (rf  KabbaUsh  blood,  bat  wu 
sfliliated  to  them  long  ago.  Kawahla  b  a  name  of  Aiab  forma- 
tion, and  J.  L..  BurcUianlt  tpake  of  the  dan  hi  a  diitinct  one 
living  about  Abu  Haras  and  on  tbe  Atban.  The  Kafababiih 
probably  received  Arab  rulers,  as  did  the  Ab&bda.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  cattle,  camel  and  sheep  breeding,  and  before 
the  Sudan  wan  of  1883-99  they  had  a  monopoly  of  all  trana- 
port  from  tbe  Nile,  Bocth^  Abu  Gtwd.  to  Kordotan.  Theyalao 
cultivate  tbe  lowlandi  whtdi  border  the  Jilile,  where  they  have 
permanent  villages.  They  are  of  fine  physique,  dark  with  black 
wiry  hair,  carefully  arranged  in  tightly  rolled  curls  which  cling 
to  the  haid,  with  regular  features  ud  rather  thick  aquQioe  noses. 
Some  of  the  tribes  wear  large  hau  Uke  those  of  tbe  Kabyles  of 
Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

See  James  Bruce,  Tmeb  to  DiscoKr  lb  Semet  Jb  JVilt  (1796) ; 
A.  H.  Kcatie.  Ethneloty  of  Etyptian  Sudan  (1884J;  An^Bfjptian 
SuiaM  (edited  by  Count  Gleicoen,  1909). 

KABBALAH  Qate  Hebrew  kahbdiah,  qahMih),  tbe  technical 
name  for  the  system  of  Jewbh  theoaopby  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  Christian  Church  ia  the  middle  ages.  The 
term  primarily  denotes  "  reception "  and  then  "  doctrines 
received  by  tradition."  In  the  t^der  Jewish  literature  the  name 
is  appUed  to  the  wbok  body  of  received  religious  doctrine  with 
the  exception  of  the  Fentatrach,  thus  induding  the  Prophets  and 
Ha^grapha  as  well  as  the  oral  traditions  ultimatdy  embodied 
In  the  Mishnah.*  It  is  only  since  the  nth  or  nth  century  that 
Kabbalah  has  become  tbe  ezdunve  ^ipeUatic^i  for  the  renowned 
^tem  of  thcosopby  which  claims  to  have  been  transmitted 
uninterruptedly  by  the  mouths  of  the  patiiaidis  and  prophets 
ever  since  the  creation  of  the  first  man. 

The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  KabbaUb  embrace  the  nature 
of  the  Ddty,  the  Divine  emanations  or  Sf^lrAA,  the  cosmogony, 
OarliM  ^  creation  of  angelf  and  man,  their  destiny,  and 
■/a*  the  Import  of  tbe  revealed  law.  Accnding  to  this 
Stpbkttk  esoteric  doctrine,  God,  who  is  boundless  and  above 
everything,  even  above  bring  and  thinking,  is  called  En  Seph 
(&mpoi);  He  is  tbe  tpv*  trf  tbe  universe  containing  t6  riai, 
but  tbe  univetM  ii  not  his  voce.  In  tUi  boundlouieta 
He  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  Intdlect  or  described  in 
words,  and  as  such  the  £n  Sfiph  was  in  a  certain  sense  Aytn,  non- 
existent {ZShar,  iii.  383).*  To  make  his  existence  known  and 
compreheDsU>le,  the  £n  Soph  had  to  become  active  and  creative. 
As  creation  inv61va  Intention,  dcwre,  thou^  and  work,  and  as 
dtese  arc  properties  which  Imply  lindt  and  bdong  to  a  finite 
bdng,  and  moreover  as  the  impofcct  and  circumscribed  nature 
ti  this  creation  predudes  the  idea  of  its  being  the  direct  work 
of  the  infinite  and  pecfea,  tbe  £n  bad  to  become  creative, 
through  the  medium  of  ten  Sephiroth  or  Intdligences,  which 
emanated  from  lum  like  rays  prooeding  fnun  a  luminary. 

Now  the  wish  to  become  manifest  and  known,  and  hence  the 
idea  of  creation,  is  co-elemal  with  the  ioicrutable  Ddty,  and  the 
first  manifestation  of  this  primordial  will  is  called  tbe  first 
Stpkirak  or  emanation.  This  first  Sephlrah,  tbb  i|MtiMl  aub* 
sunce  which  ntlsted  in  tbe  £n  SSph  tnn  all  etendty,  contained 
nine  other  intelligences  or  SepMrdM.  These  again  enuuiatcd 
one  from  the  other,  the  second  fnRn  the  first,  tbe  third  from  the 
second,  and  so  on  up  to  ten. 

Tbe  ten  Sephtroth,  which  form  among  themsdves  and  with  the 
En  S^h  a  strict  unity,  and  which  umply  represent  different  aapects 
of  one  and  the  laine  bdng,  are  reipcctively  denominated  (■;  the 
Crown,(a)Wi*dam,  (3)  Intelligence,  (4)  Love,  (5)  Juitice,  (6)  Beamy. 
(7)  Firmness,  {6)  Splendour,  (9)  Fouodation,  and  (lo]  Kingdom. 
Their  evolutioa  was  as  f^owi:  "  When  the  Holy  Aged,  the  con- 
cealed of  all  cmcealcdi  assumed  a  form,  he  produced  evefything  in 
the  form  of  male  and  female,  as  things  could  not  continue  in  any 
otherforro.  Hence  Wisdom,  tbe  second  Sephlrah,  and  the  beginning 
oT  development,  when  it  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Aged  (another 
name  of  the  firat  Sephirah)  emanated  in  male  and  female,  for 
Wisdom  expanded,  and  Intelligence,  the  third  Sephirah,  proceeded 
from  it,  and  thus  were  obtained  mate  and  female,  via.  Widam  the 
father  and  Intdligence  the  mother,  from  wbose  union  the  other 


'C.  Taylor,  SitytHp  of  Um  Jtmsk  Fatkm  (1897),  pp.  it 
17s  •eq.;  w.  Bacber,  Jag.  Quart.  Rn.  xx.  57a  nq.  (lOoS). 
•On  the  Zdtor, "  tbe  BiUe  of  the  KabbaUstsi'^see  below. 


pairs  of  Sephiroth  successively  emanated"  {Zohar,  iiL  ago).  Tbttt 
two  opposite  potencies,  vis.  the  masculine  Wisdom  or  Se^Unh 
No.  7  and  the  fcimnine  Inteiiigeoce  or  Sephirah  No.  3  are  joiaed 
together  by  the  first  potency,  the  Crown  or  Sephirah  Mo.  i;  tbty 
yidd  the  first  triad  of  the  Sqihiric  decade,  and  constitute  the  diviac 
bead  of  the  aichetypd  man. 

From  the  junction  of  Sephiroth  Noa.  aand  3  emanated  tbe  masea> 
line  potency  Love  Or  Mercy  (4)  and  the  feminine  potency  Justioe 
(s)_.  and  from  tbe  junction  of  the  latter  two  emanated  again  the 
uniting  potency  Bnuty  (6).  Beauty,  the  sxth  Sq>htTsh.  consti- 
tute* the  chest  in  the  archetypal  man,  and  unites  Love  (4)  aad 
Justice  (j),  which  constitute  the  divine  arms,  thus  yidding  tbe 
second  triad  of  the  Sephiric  decade.  From  this  ■ecoM  cooiuoctioa 
emanated  again  the  maxuline  potency  Firmnesi  (7)  and  Uie  lemimne 
potency  Splendour  (8),  which  constitute  the  divine  legs  of  the 
archetypal  man;  and  these  sent  forth  Fouitdatiaci  (9},  which  b  the 

Snital  oraan  and  medium  of  union  between  them,  thus  yidding  the 
ird  triad  in  the  Sephiric  decode.  Kiagdnn  (lO),  which  cmonaied 
from  tbe  ninth  Sephirah,  endicles  all  the  other  nine,  inasoiuch  as 
it  is  the  Shechinah,  the  divine  halo,  wluch  eaoompamea  the  whole  fay 
its  oU-glorioas  presence. 

In  their  totality  and  onlty  the  ten  Sephiroth  ore  not  only 
denominated  the  World  of  Sephiroth,  or  the  World  of  Emana- 
tions, but,  owing  to  the  above  representation,  are  called  the 
primordial  or  archetypal  man  tpw^yomfi)  and  the  heavenly 
man.  It  is  this  form  which,  as  we  are  assured,  the  prafte 
Eiekiel  taw  in  the  mystetioos  diaiiot  (Eiek.  L  i-^),  ai^  of 
which  the  earthly  man  Is  a  ItaaX  eo/py. 

As  the  three  triads  respectively  represent  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical  qualities,  the  first  is  called  the  Intellectual,  the 
second  the  HonI  or  Sensuous,  and  tbe  tluid  tbe  Material  W«M. 
According  to  thia  theory  trf  the  archetypal  man  tbe  three 
Sephiroth  on  the  tight-hand  aide  ore  masculine  aad  represent 
tbe  prindple  of  rigour,  the  three  on  the  left  are  feminine  and 
represent  the  princi[^  of  mercy,  and  the  four  central  or  uniiii^ 
Sq>hiroth  represent  tbe  prindple  ol  mildness.  Hence  the  right 
is  called  "  tbe  PilUr  of  Judgment,"  the  left "  the  FHUrof  Mctcy," 
and  the  centre  "  tbe  Middle  PiUar."  The  middle  Sephiroth  sie 
syoccdochically  used  to  represent  the  worlds  or  triads  of  whid 
they  are  the  uniting  potendcs.  Hence  the  Crown,  tbe  fitst 
Sei^rah,  which  unites  Wisdom  and  InteUigertce  to  constitute 
the  first  triad,  is  1^  itaeU  denominated  the  Intdlectnal  WoiM. 
So  Beauty  is  by  itself  described  as  the  Sensuous  World,  and  hi 
this  capadty  is  called  the  Sacred  King  or  smply  tbe  King.  whSsi 
Kingdom,  the  tenth  Sephirah,  which  unites  all  the  nine  Scjdiiroth, 
is  used  to  denote  the  Material  World,  and  as  such  b  dentMninated 
the  Queen  or  the  Matron.  Thus  a  trii^ty  of  niuia,  viz.  tbe 
Crown,  Beauty  and  Kingdom,  is  obtained  within  the  trinity  <rf 
triads.  But  further,  each  Sephirah  is  as  it  were  a  trinity  in 
itself.  It  (i)  has  its  own  absdute  character,  (1)  receives  from 
above,  and  (3)  communicates  to  what  is  below.  "  Just  as  (he 
Sacred  Aged  is  represented  the  number  three,  so  are  all  tbe 
other  lights  (Sephiroth)  of  a  thiccttdd  nature  *'  (Zokv.  iii.  iSS). 
In  this  all-importani  doctrine  of  the  Sepfairoth,  tbe  Kabbalih 
insists  upon  the  fact  that  these  potendcs  are  not  crcatioRs  of 
the  £n  S6ph,  which  would  be  adiminulkm  of  strength;  that  they 
form  among  themselves  and  irflh  the  fin  SOph  a  strict  unity,  and 
Hmply  represent  dIBercilt  a^Mts  of  the  same  bdng,  just  as  the 
(tiffetent  rays  which  proceed  from  the  tight,  and  whi£h  arfitsr 
different  thinga  to  the  eye,  are  only  different  manifestations  ol 
one  and  the  same  light;  that  for  this  reason  they  all  alike  partake 
of  the  perfections  of  the  fin  SOph;  and  that  as  emanations  fnn 
the  Infinite,  the  Sephiroth  are  Infinite  and  perfect  Che  the  £a 
SOph,  and  yet  constitute  the  first  finite  things.  They  are  infinite 
and  perfect  when  the  fin  Sfiph  imports  hite  fullness  to  then,  awl 
finite  and  imperfect  when  tl^t  fuUncss  is  withdrawn  from  tbcoL 
The  conjunction  of  the  Sephiroth,  or,  according  to  the  languafC 
of  tbe  Kabbalah,  the  union  of  the  crowned  King  and  Quec».piO: 
duced  the  universe  in  their  own  image.  Worlds 
came  into  existence  before  the  fin  S4ph  manifested 
himself  in  tbe  human  form  of  emanations,  but  they 
could  not  continue,  and  necessarily  peridied  because  the  con- 
ditions of  development  which  obtained  with  the  sexual  oppoaia 
of  the  Sephiroth  did  not  exist.  These  worids  which  perished  iit' 
compared  to  sparks  which  fly  out  from  a  ted-hot  Iron  beaten  by 
a  hammer,  and  ^liicb  are  extinguished  acoor^n^to  the  distanot 
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tbey  are  removed  from  tbc  burning  mut.  Creation  (s  not  ex 
itiltiio;  it  is  simply  a  further  ezpansioD  or  evolution  of  the 
Sephiroth.'  The  world  reveals  and  makes  visible  the  Boundless 
and  the  concealed  of  the  concealed.  And,  though  it  exhibits 
the  Deity  in  less  splendour  than  its  Sephitic  parents  exhibit  the 
fin  SCpb,  because  it  it  farther  removed  from  the  primordial 
source  of  Ughf  thaji  the  Sephiroth,  still,  as  it  is  God  manifested, 
all  the  multifarxnis  forms  in  the  world  point  out  the  unity  which 
tbey  rqirescnt.  Hence  nothing  in  the  whole  univene  can  be 
annihilated.  Everything,  q>irit  as  well  as  body,  must  return 
to  the  source  whence  it  emanated  {Zchar,  ii.  si8).  The  universe 
consisu  of  four  different  wtxlds.  each  of  whit^  forms  a  aqMiate 
Sepbiric  wytttm  of  a  decade  of  emanations. 

Tbey  wen  evolved  In  the  tollowiiw  order.  (l)  The  World  of 
Emanations,  alK>  called  the  Image  awTthe  Heavenly  or  Anhetypal 
Man,  is,  as  we  have  teen,  a  direct  emanatioa  fnim  tbc  En  SCph. 
Hence  it  is  meat  intimately  allied  to  the  Deity,  and  U  perfoct  and 
immutable.  From  the  conjunction  of  the  King  and  Queen  (i.e.  rlisae 
ten  Sephiroth)  is  produced  (»)  the  World  of  Creation,  or  the  Bri.itic 
world,  also  called  "the  Throne."  Its  ten  Stphiroth,  being  faitber 
removed  from  the  En  SOph,  an  o(a  more  limittrd  and  circumscribed 
poteocy,  though  the  substances  they  comprisi?  are  at  Ihi.>  purest 
nature  and  without  any  admixture  of  matii  r.  Th.-  ,in:;i.  t  M<.i..t  ran 
inhabits  this  woiU.  He  alone  constitutes  the  v,or1ii  |>uri'  siiiiit, 
and  is  the  aanoent  of  Shaddai,  i^.  the  vi><ib!c  manifcstaiimi  of  ihe 
Deity.  His  name  is  numerically  equivalent  to  that  of  iIk-  Lord 
(ZoMT,  iii.  331).  He  governs  the  visible  world,  preserves  ihe 
harmony  and  guides  the  revolutions  of  all  the  Mihcrps.  :iu6  i-  the 
captain  of  all  the  myriads  of  angdic  beings.  Tliis  Rn,in<  »<>rld 
ai^io  gave  riw  to  (%)  the  World  of  Fonniit  ion.  01  Vcirlr.itir  \Vi<;ld. 
Its  ten  Sephiroth,  beiag  still  farther  remnvcd  from  the  f  riniDrilial 
Source,  are  of  a  less  refined  aubrtance.  Mill  [hty  .ire  y«  iiiilmjt 
matter.  It  is  the  abode  of  the  angels,  who  .in;  ur.if.tx  i]  in  limiinuu* 
garments,  and  who  assume  a  sensuous  form  when  tbey  appear  to 
men.  The  myriads  of  the  angdic  hosts  who  people  this  worM  are 
divided  into  ten  laaks,  answoing  to  the  ten  Senhlroth.  and  each 
one  of  these  numerous  angds  b  set  over  a  dinerent  pan  of  the 
universe,  and  derives  his  name  from  the  heavenly  body  or  dement 
which  he  Euaids  (Zokar,  L  4a).  From  this  world  finally  emanated 
(4)  the  wSrid  of  Anion,  alsb  called  the  WofM  of  Matter.  Its  ten 
Sephiroth  are  made  up  of  the  gromer  elements  of  the  former  three 
worlds;  tbey  consist  of  matenal  subMance  limited  by  space  and 
perceptible  10  the  senses  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms.  This  world  is 
subjeet  to  coostant  changes  and  convption,  and  is  the  dwelling  of 
the  evil  seiritB.  These,  the  gnnweH  and  moet  deGcient  of  aD  forms, 
ate  also  divided  into  ten  deirees,  each  lower  than  the  other.  The 
first  tsra  are  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  all  visible  form  and 
organintioa;  the  third  degree  is  the  abode  of  darknem;  whilst  the 
remaining  seven  are  "  the  seven  infernal  halls,"  occumed  by  the 
demons,  who  are  the  incarnation  of  all  human  vices.  TheK  seven . 
hells  are  subdivided  into  innunmsble  compartments  conespondine 
to  every  (pedes  of  sin.  where  the  demons  torture  the  poor  deluded 
human  Deiiun  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  astray  whilst 
on  earth.  The  prince  of  this  regjon  of  darkness  is  SAmiel,  the  evil 
spirit,  the  serpent  who  seduced  £ve.  His  wife  is  the  Harlot  or  the 
Woman  of  Whoredom.  The  two  are  treated  as  one  person,  and  are 
called  "  the  Beast "  (Zoker,  ii.  359-439,  srith  L  35}. 

Tfie  whole  ui^veiae,  however,  was  incomplete,  and  did  not 
receive  its  finiibing  stroke  tiU  man  was  formed,  who  is  the 
Datirtam  Ecnie  <rf  (be  creation  and  the  microcosm.  "  The 
•r  heavenly  Adam  (ix.  the  ten  Sephiroth)  who  eman- 

ated from  the  highest  primordial  obscurity  (t.<.  the  £n  SOph) 
created  the  earthly  Adam  "  {Zohar,  ii.  70).  "  Man  is  both  the 
import  aitd  the  highest  degree  of  creatioa,  ibi  which  reason  he 
was  formed  on  the  sixih  day.  As  soon  as  man  was  created 
everything  was  complete,  including  the  upper  and  nether  worlds, 
for  everything  is  comprised  in  man.  He  unites  in  himself  all 
forms  "  IZokar,  iii.  48}.  Each  member  of  bis  body  corresponds 
to  a  part  of  the  visible  universe.  "  Just  as  we  see  in  the  firma- 
ment above,  covering  all  things,  dlScrent  signs  which  are  formed 
of  the  Stan  and  the  planets,  and  which  contain  secret  things  and 
profoimd  mysteries  studied  by  those  who  are  wise  and  expert  in 
these  things;  so  there  arc  in  the  skin,  which  is  the  cover  of  the 
body  of  the  son  of  man,  and  which  is  like  the  sky  that  coven  all 
things  above,  signs  and  features  which  are  the  stars  and  planets 
of  the  skin,  indicating  secret  things  and  profound  mysteries 
whereby  the  wise  are  attracted  who  understand 'the  reading  of 

*The  view  of  a  mediate  creation,  in  the  place  d  Immediate 
cRation  out  of  nothing,  and  that  the  mediate  beings  were  emana- 
tlosM,  was  much  inftuenced  by  SblanKMi  ibn  CalNnli(toai-i070). 


the  mysteries  in  the  human  face"  (ZoJbr,  ii.  76).  The  human  form 
is  sbtiped  after  the  four  letters  which  constitute  the  Jewish 
Tctragrammaton  (q.t.;  see  also  Jehovah).  The  head  is  in  the 
shape  ol  { the  arms  and  the  abouldeis  are  like  the  breast  like 
\  and  the  two  legs  with  the  back  again  resemblen  {Zokar,  ii.  71). 
The  souls  of  the  wht4e  human  race  pre-exist  in  the  World  of 
Emanations,  and  are  all  destined  to  inhabit  human  bodies. 
Like  the  Sephiroth  from  which  it  emanates,  every  soid  has  ten 
potencies,  consbting  of  a  trinity  Of  triads,  (i)  The  Spirit 
(nitkdmak),  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  bdng,  corresponds 
to  and  is  operated  upon  by  the  Crown,  which  is  the  highest 
triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  and  Is  called  the  Intellectual  World; 
(3)  the  Soul  (rdl#),  which  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  qualities, 
corresponds  to  and  is  operated  upon  by  Beauty,  which  is 
the  second  triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  and  Is  called  the  Moral 
World;  and  (3)  the  Cruder  Soul  (ntpkesh),  which  is  Imme- 
diatdy  connected  with  the  body,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  lower 
instincts  and  the  animal  life,  corresponds  to  and  is  operated 
upon  by  Foundation,  the  third  triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  called 
the  Material  World.  Each  soul  prior  to  Its  entering  into 
this  world  consists  oi  male  and  fcinale  united  into  one  being. 
When  It  descends  on  this  earth  the  two  parts  are  separated  and 
animate  two  different  bodies.  "  At  the  time  of  marriage  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  who  knows  all  soub  and  qtirita,  unites 
them  again  as  they  were  before;  and  they  again  constitute  one 
body  and  one  soul,  forming  as  it  were  the  right  and  the  left  of 
the  individual  .  .  .  This  union,  however.  Is  influenced  by  the 
deeds  of  the  man  and  by  the  ways  In  wUch  he  walks.  If  the 
man  b  pure  and  his  conduct  is  pleaalBg  in  the  sight  (rf  God,  be  Is 
united  with  that  fende  part  of  the  soul  which  was  his  component 
part  prior  to  his  birth  "  (Zokar,  i.  91).  The  soul's  destiny  upon 
earth  is  to  develtq)  those  perfections  the  germs  of  which  are  eter- 
nally imidanted  in  it,  and  it  ultimatdy  must  return  to  the  infinite 
source  from  which  it  emanated.  Hence,  if,  after  assuming  a 
body  and  sojourning  upon  earth,  it  becomes  polluted  by  dn  and 
fails  to  acquire  the  experience  for  which  it  descends  from  heaven, 
it  must  three  times  reinhabit  a  body,  till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a 
purified  sute  through  repeated  trails.  If,  after  its  third  resi- 
dence in  a  human  body,  it  is  stiB  too  wedc  to  withstand  the  con- 
tamination of  sin,  it  ts  united  with  another  soul,  in  order  that  by 
their  combined  efforts  it  may  resist  the  pollution  which  by  ttseU 
it  was  tmable  to  conquer.  When  the  whole  pleroma  of  pre- 
existent  souls  in  the  worid  of  the  Sephiroth  shall  have  descended 
and  occupied  human  bodies  ind  hive  passed  thdr  period  of 
probation  and  have  returned  purified  to  the  bosom  <rf  the  Infinite 
Source,  then  the  soul  of  Mes^ah  will  descend  from  the  region  of 
souls;  then  the  great  Jubilee  will  commence.  There  shall  be  no 
more  sin,  no  more  temptation,  no  more  suffering.  Universal 
reatoration  wiQ  take  [dace.  Satan  himself,  "  the  venomous 
Beast,"  will  be  restored  to  bis  angelic  nature.  life  will  be  an 
everlasting  feast,  a  Sdibath  without  end.  All  souls  will  be  united 
with  the  Highest  Sotil,  and  will  aupidcment  each  other  in  the 
Holy  of  nonet  of  the  Seven  Halts  (Zokar,  L  45, 168;  ii.  97). 

According  to  the  Kabbalah  all  these  esoteric  doctrines  are 
cont^ned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  uninitiated  cannot 
pcrcdve  them;  but  they  are  plainly  revealed  to  the  AmiMotir 
spiritually  minded,  who  discern  the  profound  import  urf  imty' 
of  this  theosophy  beneath  the  surface  of  the  letters  •^^**' 
and  words  <rf  Holy  Writ.  "  If  the  law  »mply  con-  *"**"*••■ 
aists  of  ordiiuury  expresuons  and  narratives,  such  as  the  words 
of  Esau,  Hagar,  La  ban,  the  ass  of  Balaam  or  Balaam  himself, 
why  should  it  be  called  the  law  of  truth,  the  perfect  law,  the  true 
witness  of  God?  Each  word  contains  a  suUime  source,  each 
narrative  points  not  only  to  the  ^nglc  instance  in  question,  but 
also  to  generals  "  (Zoliar,  iii.  149,  d.  151]. 

To  obtain  these  heavenly  mysteries,  which  alone  make  the  Torah 
superior  to  profane  codes,  definite  hermeneutical  rules  are  employed, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important.  (1)  The  words  of 
several  verse*  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  are  regarded  as 
containing  a  recondite  sense  are  placed  over  each  other,  and  the 
letters  are  formed  into  new  words  by  reading  them  vertically.  (3) 
The  words  of  the  text  are  ranged  in  squares  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  read  other  vcnicaUy  or  bouUropbedoo.   (3)  The  words  are 
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Miwd  tosMher  and  redividcd.  (4}  The  initUJa  and  final  kttm  of  t 
KVcral  word*  art  lormnl  into  •eparate  wordi.  (3J  Every  ktter  of 
a  word  is  reduced  to  its  numencal  value,  and  the  word  ia  explained  I 
by  another  of  the  same  quantity.  (6)  Every  letiM  of  a  word  is 
taken  to  be  the  initial  or  abbreviation  ol  a  word.  (7)  The  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  divided  into  two  halves;  one  half 
is  (riaccd  above  the  others  and  the  two  letters  which  thus  become 
associated  are  interchanged.  By  this  permutatton,  AUfh,  the  6rst 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  becomes  Lamed,  the  twelfth  letietj  Beth 
becomes  Mem,  and  so  on.  This  cipher  alphabet  is  catted  Aibam, 
from  the  fint  interchannablc  pairs.  (8)  The  commutation  of  the 
iweniy-two  letter*  is  cfiected  by  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet 
taking  the  place  of  the  6ru,  the  last  but  one  theplacc  of  the  second, 
and  so  forth.  This  cipher  is  called  Albask  These  hermencuticat 
canons  are  mtKb  older  than  the  Kabbalah.  They  obuined  in  the 
synagogue  from  time  immemorial,  and  were  used  by  the  Christian 
lathers  in  the  intetfavution  of  Scripture.'  Thus  Canon  V.,  accord- 
ing (o  which  a  word  is  reduced  to  its  numctKal  value  and  interantcd 
by  another  word  ot  the  same  value,  is  recficniied  in  .the  New  Tena- 
meot  (dr.  Rev.  xiii.  18}.  Ckimm  VI.  ia  adopted  by  Ircnaeus,  who 
tdb  us  that,  urarding  to  the  learned  mmong  the  Hebiews,  the  name 
learn  contains  two  kttetm  and  a  half,  and  signifies  that  tord  who 
Goataiiu  hnven  and  earth  [w-pinoT*m.T|  {Atainst  HtraUs, 
iL  xxiv..  L  ao<j.  ed.  CUrk).  The  cipher  Atbask  (Canon  VIII.)  is 
Hsed  la  Jemniah  ntv.  36.  li.  41,  where  Sheshach  b  written  for 
Babel.  In  jcr.  IL  1.  A  LA-Kmai  ("  the  heart  of  them  that 
rise  up  apuut  me"),  b  written  for  «n*3,  OoUm,  by  the  Mune 
nilc. 

Ezegeds  of  this  sort  is  not  the  characteristic  ot  any  ringle  drde, 
people  or  century;  unscientific  methods  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion have  prevailed  from  Fhilo'i  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  modem  apologetic  interpreutiona  of  Genesis,  ch.  L*  The 
Kabbalah  itself  is  but  an  extreme  and  rcmarltable  devek^ 
ment  of  certain  forma  of  thought  which  had  never  been  absent 
from  Judaism;  it  is  bound  up  with  earlier  teodencka  to  myili' 
dam,  with  man's  inherent  striving  to  enter  into  communion  with 
the  Deity.  To  seek  its  sources  would  be  futile.  The  Pytha- 
gorean theory  of  numbers,  Neoplatonic  ideas  of  emanation,  the 
Logos,  the  perstHiified  Wisdom,  Gnosticism — these  and  many 
other  features  combine  to  show  the  antiquity  of  tendencies  which, 
clad  in  other  ^pes,  are  already  found  Id  the  M  pre-Christian 
Oriental  rcli^ona.*  In  tu  more  mature  form  the  Kabbalah 
belongs  to  the  period  when  medieval  Chrbtian  mysUdsm  was 
beginning  to  inanifest  itself  (viz.  in  Eckhart,  towards  end  of 
13th  century);  it  is  an  age  which  abo  produced  the  rattonalism 
of  Maimonides  (?.*.).  Although  some  ^  Us  foremost  exponents 
wete  famous  Talmudists,  it  was  a  protest  apinst  excessive 
inteilectualism  and  Aristotelian  acbotasUdsm.  It  laid  stress, 
not  on  external  authority,  as  did  the  Jewish  law,  but  on  in- 
dividual experience  and  inward  meditation.  "  The  mystics 
accorded  the  first  place  to  prayer,  which  was  considered  as  a 
mystical  progress  towards  Cod,  demanding  a  state  <d  ecstasy."* 
As  a  result,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Jewish  devotional 
literature  and  some  of  the  best  types  of  Jewish  individual 
character  have  been  Kabbalist.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kabbalah  has  been  condemned,  and  nowhere  more  strongly 
than  among  the  Jews  ibensetves.  Jewish  orthodoxy  found 
itself  attacked  by  the  more  revolutionaTy  aspects  of  myiticum 
and  its  tendencies  to  alter  established  customs.  While  ihe 
medieval  scholasticism  denied  the  possibility  of  knowing 
anything  unatuinabk  by  reason,  the  qurit  of  tbc  Kabbalah  held 
that  the  Deity  could  be  lealised,  and  it  sought  to  bridge  the  gulf. 
Thus  it  encouraged  an  unrestrained  emotionalism,  rank  auper- 
siiticm,  an  unhealthy  asceticism,  and  the  employment  of  artificial 
means  to  induce  the  ecsulic  sUte.  That  this  brought  moral 
laxity  was  a  stronger  reason  for  condemning  the  Kabbalah, 

»See  F.  Weber.  Jadiieke  ThteioiU  (1897),  pp.  118  sqq. 

*  See  C.  A.  Briggi.  Study  of  Heij  Scnptuft  pp.  4^7  sqq..  570- 
'  Even  the  "  over-Soul  "  of  the  mystic  Isaac  Luria  (l5M-l57l) 

ia  a  conception  known  in  the  ttd  century  a.d.  (Ftabbi  RHh  Lakisn). 
For  the  early  stages  of  Kabbalistic  theories,  see  K.  Kohler,  Jtw. 
£iuy.  iu.  457  sea.,  and  L.  Ginsberg,  ibid.  159  wq.  \  and  tor  examples 
of  the  tcbtioniinip  between  old  Oriental  (npecially  Babylonian) 
and  Jewish  Katnalistic  teaching  (early  and  bte).  see  especially 
A.  Jerembs,  Babytouiulut  im  N.  Test.  (Leipiig,  1905):  £■  BischoH, 
Ael.  AstraUs  im  WtUhSdt  in  TTudmwd  ».  MidriuckXtgiyj). 

*  L.  Ginsberg, /cw.  EMey-  i»-  465- 

*Sce.  eqiecially,  on  the  mystics  ot  Safed  in  Ufpt  Galifce,  5. 
Scbechtcr.  SUidUi  (igoe),  pp.  aoa-sS^ 


and  the  evil  effects  of  nervous  degeneration  God  a  nM>re  reccBt 
illustration  in  the  mysticism  of  the  Chasidim  (^Ssidlm, "  saints  "), 
a  Jewish  sect  in  eaatcm  Europe  which  started  from  a  movement 
in  the  i8th  century  against  the  exaggerated  casuistry  of  cna- 
lemporary  rabbis,  and  combined  much  that  was  spiritual  and 
beautiful  with  extreme  emotionalism  and  degradation.*  The 
appearaitce  of  the  Kabbalah  and  of  other  forms  of  mysiicbm  io 
Judaism  may  seem  contrary  to  ordinary  and  narrow  concep- 
tions of  orthodox  Jewish  legalism.  Its  interest  lies,  not  in  iu 
doctrines,  which  have  often  been  absurdly  ovcr-cstimaied 
(paniculariy  among  Christians),  but  in  its  contribution  to  the 
study  of  human  thought.  It  supplied  a  want  which  has  always 
been  felt  by  certain  types,  and  it  became  a  movement  which 
had  mischievous  effects  upon  iU-batanced  minds.  As  usual, 
the  excessive  self- introspection  was  not  checked  by  a  raiioul 
criticism;  the  individual  was  guided  by  bis  own  reason,  tbc 
limitations  of  wliich  he  did  not  realize;  and  in  becoming  a 
law  unto  himself  tie  ignored  the  accumulated  experiences  of 
civilised  humanity ' 

A  feature  of  greater  interest  is  the  extraordinary  part  which 
this  theoiophy  played  in  the  Christian  Church,  eqicctally  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Scpbirk 
decadeorthearchetypalman,  like  Christ,  is  considered  to  beds 
double  nature,  both  infinite  and  finite,  perfect  and  imperfect. 
More  distinct,  however,  u  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  la 
Deut.  vi.  43,  where  Vahweh  occurs  first,  ilicn  ElOhCnQ,  and  then 
again  Yahwch,  we  are  told  "  The  voice  though  one,  consists  of 
three  elements,  fire  (i.e.  warmth),  air  (t.e.  breath),  and  warn 
(i.e.  bumidiiy),  yet  all  three  are  one  in  the  mystery  of  the  voke 
and  can  only  be  one.  Thus  also  Yah  web,  SlShSnO,  YalnRli,tio» 
stitute  one — thtee  forms  which  are  one  "  {Zekar,  ii.  43:  compsra 
iii.  6s)-  Discussing  the  thrice  holy  in  Isaiah  vi.  3,  oik  codot  of  the 
Zofur  had  the  following  remark;  "  The  first  holy  denotes  the 
Holy  Father,  the  second  the  Holy  Son,  and  the  third  the  Holy 
Ghost "  (cf.  Galatinus,  De  arcanit  catktl.  lib.  ii  c  3,  p.  31, 
Wolf,  BiblMkeca  Mraieo,  L  1136}.  Still  more  distinct  a 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  **  The  Messiah  invokes  aB  the 
sufferings,pain,andaBlictionsofIsfMltecomeuponHim.  No* 
if  He  did  tmt  remove  them  thus  and  take  them  upon  HimseU, 
no  man  could  endure  Lbe  auflerings  of  Israel,  doe  as  their 
punMiment  for  transgressing  the  taw;  as  It  b  written  (Isa.  liii.  4). 
Surely  He  hath  bone  our  grkb  and  carried  our  ■onows" 
(Zokar,  ii.  ii).  Tlwse  and  similar  statements  favouiiDg  ibt 
doctrines  ot  the  New  Testament  made  many  Kabbalists  ttf  the 
highest  position  in  the  synagogue  embrace  the  Christian  faiih 
and  write  elaborate  books  to  win  thdr  Jewish  brethren  over  to 
Christ.  Aseariyatt45oaoom|MnyorjewiahcoDveruiB^aiit, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Paul  de  Hetedia,  Vtdal  de  Sazacossa 
de  Aragon,  and  Davila,  pubUsfaed  compilatioos  ot  KaUtalislk 
ireatbes  to  prove  from  them  the  doctrines  of  ChriHitBiiy- 
They  were  followed  by  Paul  Rici,  professor  at  Pavia,  and  physi- 
cian to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  Among  the  best-known 
non-Jewish  exponents  of  the  Kabbalah  were  the  Italten  count 
Pico  di  Mirandola  (1463-1494),  the  renowned  Johann  ReocbUn 
(1455-1511)1  Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Ncltesbdm  (14S;- 
iS35)>  HkBophraatus  Paracelsus  (i493-i$4i).  *nd,  later,  tbt 
En^shman  Robert  Pludd  (1574-1637).  Promiaent  among  the 
"  nine  hundred  theses "  which  Mirandola  had  placarded  in 
Rome,  and  which  he  undertook  to  defend  in  the  presence 
of  all  European  scholars,  whom  be  invited  to  the  Eternal 
City,  promising  to  defray  their  travelling  expenses,  was  tbc 
following:  "  No  sdeiKe  yields  greater  proof  of  the  tHviiuly  of 
Christ  than  magic  and  the  Kabbalah."  Mirandola  to  convinced 
Pope  Sixtus  of  the  paramount  imporUnce  of  the  Kabbabh 
as  an  auxiliary  to  Christianity  that  hb  liolincss  exerted  himself 
to  have  K^balbtic  writings  translated  into  Latin  for  the  use  of 
divinity  students.  With  equal  seal  did  Reuchlia  aa  aa  tfae 

*  See  the  Instructive  article  by  S.  Schechter.  SMitt  im  Jmitim 
(London,  1896).  pp.  t-^. 

'  See  the  tUacranlnating  estimates  Inr  S.  A.  Hirxh,  Jam.  QnaC 
A*.  XX.  !fi-7i  I.  Abiabams,  Jem.  UL  (1906),  ch.  nS.:  iWnaa 
{I907)i  ch.  vL 
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apMtle  of  the  Kabbalih.  HU  trutiso  exercised  an  almost 
mxgic  ioflunice  upon  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  time.  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  the  early  Reformers  were  alike  captivated  by  the 
ch&rms  of  the  Kabbalah  as  propounded  by  Reuchlin,  and  not 
only  divines,  but  statesmen  and  warriors,  began  to  study  the 
Oriental  languages  in  order  to  be  able  to  fathom  the  mysteries 
<£  Jewish  theosophy.  The  Zokar,  that  farrago  of  at»urdi(y 
and  spiriluaJ  devotion,  was  the  weapon  with  which  these 
Christians  defended  Jewish  literature  against  Iiosiile  ecdesiaslic 
bodies  (Abrahams,  Jew.  Lit.  p.  106),  Thus  the  Kabbalah 
linked  the  old  scholasticism  with  the  new  and  independent 
inquiries  in  learning  and  philosophy  after  the  Renaissance, 
and  although  it  had  evolved  a  remarkably  bizarre  conception 
of  the  universe,  it  partly  anticipated,  in  its  own  way,  the  scientific 
study  of  natural  philosophy.'  Jewish  theosophy,  then,  with  its 
good  and  evil  tendencies,  and  with  its  varied  results,  may  thus 
claim  to  have  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  history  of 
European  scholarship  and  thought. 

The  main  sources  to  be  notiml  are ; — 

I.  The  SlPker  Ytflrak,  or  "book  of  creation,"  not  the  old 
Hiikedi  Y.  (  rules  ol  creation  "),  which  belong!  to  the  Talmudic 
period  (on  which  see  Kohlcr,  Jfw.  Eney.  xii.  603  teq.}i 
but  a  bier  treatise,  a  combination  of  medieval  natural 
ummi»$  pKilowphy  and  mysliciim.  It  flat  been  variously 
anibed  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  to  the  illuslriout  rabbi 
'Aqibai  its  e»ential  elements,  however,  may  be  of  the  3rd  or  4th 
century  a.I>.,  and  it  is  apparently  earlier  than  the  9th  (see  L.  Giiu- 
ber|,  op.  cH-  603  •qq  ).  It  hai  "  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
devclopmeni  of  the  Jewish  mind  than  almost  any  other  book  after 
the  completion  of  the  Talmud  "  (ibid.). 

a.  The^dAir  {"brilliant,"  Job.  xxxvii.  31),  though  ascribed  to 
Nebunyah  b.  Haqqanah  (ist  century  a.o.),  is  first  quoted  by 
Nabmanides,  and  is  now  attributed  to  his  teacher  Ezra  or  Azriel 
(1160-1338}.  It  shows  tlie  influence  of  the  Sipkrr  Yijlrak,  u 
marked  by  the  teaching  of  a  celestial  Trinity,  is  a  rough  outline  of 
what  tbc  Zeliar  was  destined  to  be,  and  gave  the  first  opening  to 
■  thorough  study  of  jnctaphytics  among  the  Jews.  (See  further 
1.  Broyde,  Jen.  Eiuy.  ii.  441  seq.)- 

3.  The  Zekor  ("  shining,"  Dan.  x\\.  3)  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  according  to  its  division  into  fifty-two  hebdomadal 
Inaons.  It  begins  with  the  exposition  of  Gen.  1.  4  ("  let  there  be 
light")  and  includes  eleven  dissertations:  (l)  "Additions  and 
Supplements";  (l)  "The  Mansions  and  Abodes,"  describing  the 
structure  of  paradiseand  hell;  (3}  "The  Myslcriesof  the  Pentateuch," 
describing  the  evolution  of  the  Sephiroth,  Ac:  (4)  "The  Hidden  , 
Interpretation,"  deducing  esoteric  doctrine  from  the  narratives  in 
the  Pentateuch:  (5)  "  The  Faithful  Shepherd,"  recording  discussions 
between  Moses  the  faithful  shepherd,  the  prophet  Elijah  and  R. 
Simon  b.  Yobai,  the  reputed  compiler  of  the  Zahir;  (6)  "  The  Secret 
of  Secrets,"  a  treatise  on  physiognomy  and  psychology;  (7)  "The 
Aced,"  «.«.  the  prophet  Eliish,  discoursing  with  R.  Simon  on  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  as  evolved  from  Exod.  xxi.  I-xxiv.  18; 
(8)  "  The  Book  of  Secrets,"  discourses  on  cosmogony  and  dcmon- 
ologyj  (9)  "The  Great  Assembly,"  discourses  oTR.  Simon  to  his 
numerous  assembly  of  diiciplcs  on  the  form  of  the  Deity  and  on 
piteumatology :  (10)  "The  Young  Man,"  discourses  by  young  men 
of  superhuman  origin  on  the  mysteries  of  ablutions;  and  (11)  The 
Small  AMcmbly,"  containing  the  discourses  on  the  Sephiroth  which 
ft.  Simon  delivered  to  the  small  congregation  of  six  surviving 
disciples.  The  Zahar  pretends  to  be  a  compilation  made  by  Simon 
b.  Yobai  (the  second  century  a,i>.)  of  doctrines  which  God  com. 
municaied  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  which  have  been  received 
uninterruptedly  from  the  mouths  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
It  was  discovered,  so  the  story  went,  in  a  cavern  in  Galilee  where  it 
had  been  hidden  for  a  thousand  years.  Amongst  the  many  facts, 
bovcver,  established  by  modern  .criticism  which  prove  the  Zeiar 
to  be  a  compilation  of  the  13th  century,  are  the  following:  (1)  the 
Zokar  itself  piaitcs  most  futsomrly  R.  Simon,  its  reputed  author, 
and  exalts  him  above  Moses;  (3)  it  mystically  explains  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points,  which  did  not  obtain  till  570;  (i)  the  compiler  borrows 
two  verses  from  the  celebrated  hymn  called  The  Royal  Diadem," 
written  by  Ibn  Cabirol.  who  was  born  about  io3t ;  (4)  it  mentions 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  and  the  re-taking  of  the 
Holy  City  by  tht  Saracens:  (5)  it  ipeaksof  the  comet  which  appeared 
■t  Rome,  ijth  July  1264,  under  the  pontibcate  oi  Urban  IV. ;  (6)  by 
a  slip  the  Zekar  a»igni  a  reason  why  its  contents  were  not  revealed 
before  5060-5066  a.m.,  i^.  1300-1306  A.D.,  (7)  the  doctrine  of  the 
En  SAph  and  the  Sephiroth  was  not  known  before  the  13th  century: 
and  (g)  the  very  existence  of  the  Zokar  itself  was  not  known  prior 


■  Sec,  e.f.,  G.  Margolioulh,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Ether  in  the 
Kabbalah,'^  Jtw.  Qturt.  Ftr.  xx.  818  sqq.  On  the  influence  of  the 
Kabbalah  on  the  Reforaation,  sec  StOcU,  Gtuk.  4.  PkUotopkU  iUm 
Uittdaitut,  iL  333-331. 


to  the  13th  century.  HeiKX  it  b  now  believed  that  Moses  de  L.C011 
(d.  I3<U).  who  Rrst  circulated  aitd  sold  the  Zokar  as  the  production 
of  R.  Simon,  was  himself  the  author  or  compiler.  That  eminent 
scholars  both  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  church  should  have  been 
induced  to  believe  in  its  antiquity  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Zokar  embodies  many  older  opinions  and  doctrines,  and  the  un- 
doubted antiquiiv  of  some  of  them  has  served  as  a  lever  in  the 
minds  of  these  scholars  to  raise  the  late  speculations  about  the  En 
S6ph,  the  Sephiroth,  Ac.  to  the  same  age. 

LiTERATuaE. — The  study  of  the  whole  subject  being  wrapped  up 
wiih  Gn.-^ti  ;  .inil  Hjlental  theosophy.  the  related  literature  is 
UTimi.ti-.,'.  .\riviiii;  tlio  more  important  works  may  be  mentioned, 
ll.ir.in  ^..r:  !<■  iirr,i ||\  KaMofa  DrntufoU  (Sulibach,  1677-1678: 
I'r.iiiklt.rt.  i'jK4);  A,  Krinck.  La  Kobbak  (Paris.  3nd  ed..  18S9; 
Gcrm.m  by  Jellinck.  Lciiing,  1844);  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Tlu  Kabbalak, 
ils  Dotlrirui.  Drtvlebmeiii  and  Liltralure  {London.  1865);  1.  Meyer, 
Qahhalah  (rhibdclplii,i.  i88fl);  Rubin,  Kabbala  unrf  Atada  (Vienna. 
iWijj},  llridtnrum  und  K::bbalak  {1893);  Karppe.  £l.  lur  let  eripna 
ilu  Zohar  (P.iris,  1891);  A.  E.  Waite.  Doctrine  and  Literature  of  the 
Kabhalah  {l^ndon,  I90;);  FlQgel.  Pkitosopky,  KabbaJa,  Sfc.  (Balti- 
more. 1902):  D.  Ncumarll,  Ctuk.  d.  Jiid.  PhUosopkie  i.  Uiltclallert 
{Berlin,  1907):  also  S.  A.  Binion,  in  C.  D.  Warner's  WorU't  BrsI 
I.iieratuTt.  84;";  snn.  Sir-  further  the  vcry  full  articles  in  the  Jevitk 
Emji.  hy  K.  KohU  and  L.  Ginibcrg  ("Cabbala"),  I.  Broydi 
("  Babir,"  "  Zohar  "),  with  the  references.    (C.  D.  G. ;  S.  A.  C.) 

KABINDA,  a  Portuguese  possesion  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Westwards  it  borders 
the  Atlantic,  N.  and  N.E.  French  Congo,  5.  and  5.E.  Belgian 
Congo.  It  boa  a  coast-line  of  gj  ra.,  extends  inland,  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  70  m.,  and  has  on  area  of  about  3000  sq.  m. 
In  its  physical  features,  flora,  fauna  and  inhabitants,  it  resembles 
the  coast  region  of  French  Congo  (q.v.).  The  only  considerable 
river  is  the  Chiloango,  which  in  part  forms  the  boundary  between 
Portuguese  and  Belgian  territory,  and  in  its  lower  course  divide! 
Kabinda  into  two  fairly  even  portions.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  in  5'  11'  S.,  13'  5'  £.  The  chief  town,  named  Kabinda, 
is  a  seaport  on  the  right  bank  of  the  small  river  Bcle,  in  5°  33'  S., 
la^io'E.;  pop.  about  10,000.  From  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  it  has  been  called  tho 
paradise  of  the  coast.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  and  commo- 
dious, with  anchorage  in  four  fathoms.  Kabinda  was  formerly 
a  noted  slave  mart.  Farther  north  are  the  ports  of  Landana  and 
Mossabi.  Between  Kabinda  and  Landana  is  Molembo  at  tbo 
head  of  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name.  There  ia  a  a>nsidcrabla 
trade  in  palm  oil,  ground  nuts  and  other  jun^e  produce,  largely 
in  the  hands  of  British  and  German  firms. 

The  possession  of  the  enclave  of  Kabinda  by  Portugal  is  ■ 
result  of  the  cfforta  made  by  that  nation  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century  to  obtain  sovereignty  over  both  banks  of 
the  lower  Congo.  Whilst  Portugal  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  limit  of  navigability  from 
the  sea,  the  northern  bank  became  part  of  the  Congo  Free  Slate 
(see  Africa,  {  5).  Portuguese  claims  to  the  north  of  the  river 
were,  however,  to  tome  extent  met  by  the  recognition  of  her 
light  to  Kabinda.  The  southernmost  part  of  Kabinda  is 
35  m.  (following  the  coast-line)  north  of  ihe  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
This  district  as  far  north  as  the  Chiloango  river  (and  including 
the  adjacent  territory  of  Belgian  Congo)  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  Kacongo.  The  name  Loango  (q.t.)  was  also  applied  to  this 
region  as  well  as  to  the  coast-lands  immediately  to  the  north. 
Administratively  Kabinda  forms  a  division  of  the  Congo  dis- 
trict of  the  province  of  Angola  ig.v.).  The  inhabitants  are  Bantu 
negroes  who  ore  colled  Kabtndas.  They  are  on  intelligent, 
energetic  and  eoteiprising  people,  daring  ioilon  and  active 
traders. 

KABTR,  the  most  notable  of  tlie  Voishnava  reformers  of 
religion  in  northern  India,  who  flourished  during  the  first  half 
of  Ihe  15th  century.  He  is  counted  as  one  of  the  twelve  disciples 
of  Ramlnand,  the  great  preacher  in  the  north  (about  A.D.  1400) 
of  the  doctrine  of  bkakli  addressed  to  R&ma,  which  originated 
with  Raminuja  (i3tfa  century)  in  southern  India.  He  himself 
also  mentions  among  his  spiritual  forerunners  JaidCo  and 
Nimdfo  (or  N&mA)  the  earliest  MarlthI  poet  (both  about  1350). 
Legend  relates  that  Kablr  was  the  son  of  a  Brahman  widow,  by 
whom  he  was  eiposed,  and  was  found  on  a  lotus  in  Lohor  Talto, 
s  pond  near  Benues,  by  a  Musalmgn  weaver  named  'All  (or 
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Natl),  wbo  with  Us  wife  Nimi  adopted  hitn  «nd  breaght  him 
up  in  thdr  craft  u  a  Hus&lm&n.  He  lived  most  of  his  life  at 
Benares,  and  afterwards  itmoved  to  Maghar  (or  Magahar),  in 
tlie  present  district  of  BastI,  where  be  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1449.  There  an>eaii  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  be  wu 
originally  a  Musalmin  and  a  weaver;  bis  own  name  and  that 
of  his  son  Kamftl  are  Mahommedaa,  not  Hindu.  His  adiiesion 
to  the  doctrine  of  RflmAnand  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
religious  syncretism  which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  northern 
India.  The  religion  of  the  earlier  Sikb  Gurus,  which  was  largely 
based  upon  his  teaching,  also  uraed  at  the  fuuon  ti  Hinduism 
and  Islam;  and  the  example  of  Malik  Muhammad,*  the  author 
of  the  Padmiwat,  who  lived  a  century  later  than  Kablr,  shows 
thai  the  relations  between  tbe  two  creeds  were  in  some  cases 
eitremely  intimate.  It  is  rclatei)  that  at  Kablr^  death  the 
HindOs  and  Musalmins  cadi  daimed  htm  as  an  adherent  of 
tlieir  faiih,  and  that  when  his  funeral  issued  forth  from  his  house 
at  Maghar  the  contention  was  only  assuaged  by  the  appearance 
of  KaUr  himself,  wbo  bade  them  look  under  the  cloth  which 
covered  the  corpse,  and  fmmedlatdy  vanished.  On  nddng  the 
clotb  they  found  nothing  but  a  heap  of  flowen.  This  waa 
divided  between  the  rivaX  faiths,  half  being  buried  by  the 
Musalmftns  and  the  other  half  burned  by  the  Hindus.* 

Kaldr't  lame  as  a  preacher  of  bkakti,  or  eathnilastic  devotion 
to  a  personal  God,  whom  he  prettond  to  call  by  the  Hindu  oam» 
of  K&ma  and  Hari,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
Vaishnava  spiritual  leaders.  His  fervent  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  power  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  homely  and  searching  expres- 
sion gjveo  to  it  in  his  utterances,  in  tfte  tongue  of  tlic  pec^le  and 
not  in  a  learned  language  remote  from  their  understanding,  won 
for  him  multitudes  of  adherents;  and  bis  sect,  tbe  Kablrpanihu, 
IS  slil!  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  northern  India,  its  numbers 
exceeding  a  million.  Its  headquarters  are  the  iCoMr  Ckaurd  at 
Benares,  where  are  preserved  the  works  attributed  to  Kablr 
(caUed  tbe  CratilA),  the  greater  port  of  idiich,  however,  were 
written  by  Us  inunedlalc  disd^  and  tbeir  fdlowers  in  his 
name. 

Those  works  which  teem  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  conudered 
his  own  comoositions  are  the  Sdihli,  or  tianzas,  some  5000  in 
number,  which  have  a  very  wide  currency  even  araonE  tho«;  who 
do  not  formally  belong  to  the  sect,  and  the  ShabdaaaS,  coiuiitins 
of  a  thousand  "  words "  lakoM),  or  short  doctrinal  expositions. 
FVrhaps  some  o(  the  Rikktat,  or  odes  (100  in  number),  and  of  the 
JinNMinlj-— brief  mystical  poems  in  very  c^Mcure  language— may 
aUo  be  from  his  hand.  Of  these  different  forma  utccimens  will  be 
found  translated  In  Prcrfessor  H.  H.  Wilson's  Sketch  0/  Ike  Relirieui 
Secli  of  the  Hindut,  i.  79-OO.  Besides  the  followers  who  call  them- 
selves by  Katnr's  name,  there  may  be  reckoned  to  him  many  other 
TcUgious  sects  which  bear  that  of  some  Intermediate  guni  or  matter, 
but  substantially  concur  with  Kablr  in  doctrine  and  ptKtice. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  NaiukdnUai  In  the  United  Psovinces. 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  Bombay,and  t  he  iMdA-tawtMs,  numerous 
In  Rajpatini(WilsDn,lK.cil.pp.  i03sqq.);theSikhs.numbenngtwo 
and  a  half  millianB  in  the  Panilb,  are  also  hii  spiritual  descendants, 
and  their  Cranlh  or  Scripture  is  largely  stocked  with  texu  drawn  from 
bis  wM-ks. 

Kablr  unght  the  life  of  ikaiU  (faith,  01  personal  h>ve  and 
devotion),  the  object  irf  which  is  a  fcrtond  God,  and  not  a  pbflo- 
sopbical  alMtractran  or  an  impcncnal  quality-less,  all-pervading 
spiritual  substance  (as  in  the  VCdSnta  of  Sankar&cbiiya).  His 
utterances  do  not,  like  those  of  Tulsl  DSs,  dwell  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  the  human  life  <^  Rima,  whom  he  takes  as  his  type  oi  the 
Supreme;  nevertbeleaa,  it  is  the  ewencc  of  bia  creed  that  God 
beome  Incarnate  to  bring  salvation  to  His  children,  mankind, 
and  that  the  human  mind  of  this  incarnation  still  subsists  in  the 
Divine  Person.  He  proclaims  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the 
vanity  of  idcJs,  tbe  powerlesaness  of  brShmaia  or  mkUai  to  guide 
or  help,  and  the  dii^ae  oti^  of  the  human  soul,  dmnat  par^ada 
aunt.  All  evil  in  the  woild  Is  escribed  to  Jtfdyd,  illusion  or  false- 
bood,  and  truth  in  thought,  word  and  deed  is  enjoined  as  the 
chief  duty  of  man:  "  No  aa  of  devotion  can  equal  truth;  no 
crime  is  so  heinous  as  falKhood;  in  the  heart  where  truth  abodes 

■  See  article  Hindostani  Literatubb. 

*  An  exactly  wmiUr  uOe  ia  told  of  Ninafc,  tbe  first  Gum  of  the 
Sikhs,  who  died  in  1338. 


there  is  My  abode."*  Tlie  dbtlnctlois  irf  creeds  are  dedand  ta 
be  of  no  importance  in  the  presence  of  God : "  Tbe  dty  of  Hora  * 
is  to  the  east,  that  of  '1IJI'  is  to  the  west;  but  explore  your  own 
heart,  for  there  are  both  JUno  and  XtffM;  "•"  Bdiold  but  One 
in  klltbin^:  it  it  tbe  second  that  leads  yoB  astray.  Every  maa 
and  woman  that  has  ever  been  bom  b  of  tbe  same  nature  as 
youiMlf.  He,  whose  is  the  worid,  and  whose  are  tbe  childm  of 
'All  and  Rama,  He  is  my  Guru,  He  is  my  PIr"  He  proclaims 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  tbe  duty  of  kindness  to 
all  Sving  creatures.  Lit«  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  not  be 
vfa}lated;  (he  shedding  of  blood,  whether  of  man  or  animah,  b  a 
heinous  crime.  The  followers  of  KaUr  do  not  obatrve  cdibacy, 
and  live  quiet  unostentatious  lives;  Wilson  (p.  97)  comparea 
them  to  Quakers  for  tbeir  Ikaired  of  violence  and  unobuiisive 
[riety. 

The  lesembUnce  of  many  of  KaUr^  utterancn  to  time  of 
Christ,  and  cspedally  to  the  Ideas  set  forth  in  St  John's  fospd, 
is  very  striking;  still  more  so  la  tbe  odstence  in  the  rittial  of  the 
sect  of  a  sacramental  meal,  involving  tbe  eating  of  a  amsecralcd 
wafer  and  the  drinking  of  water  administered  Igr  the  Makaa  or 
spiritual  superior,  which  bears  a  mnaifcafile  likeness  to  the 
Eucharist.  Yet,  though  the  deities  of  Hinduism  and  the  prophet 
of  Islam  are  frequently  mentioned  in  his  sayings,  the  name  of 
Jesus  has  nowhere  bera  found  in  them.  It  it  conjectured  that 
the  doctrine  of  Riminand,  whidi  came  from  southern  India,  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Christian  settlements  in  that  te^im, 
which  go  back  to  very  early  times.  It  is  also  possiUe  that 
Saflism,  the  pictistic  (as  distinguished  from  the  theosophic)  fonn 
of  which  seems  to  owe  much  to  eastern  Christianity,  has  contri- 
buted tome  echo  of  the  Gospel  to  Kablr's  teadiing.  A  third 
(but  scarcely  probable)  hypothesis  b  that  the  sect  bu  bomwcd 
both  maxims  and  ritual,  long  after  Kablr's  own  time,  hxMn  the 
teaching  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  mls&ionaiics,  who  were  estab- 
lished at  Agra  from  tbe  reign  of  Akbar  (155^1605)  onwards. 

No  critical  edition  of  the  writings  current  under  the  name  of 
KaUr  has  yet  been  published,  though  «rilections  of  his  nyiap 
(chiefly  the  S&kkii)  are  constantly  appearing  from  Indian  pceisea 
The  reader  is  referred,  for  a  summary  account  of  his  life  and  doctrinb 
10  H.  H.  Wi\sQn-t  Skekk  of  Ike  RfiigitmsStdi  ^tkeBindms  tWarfcs. 
i.  68  iqq.).  Dr  E.  Trumpp's  edition  of  the  Adi  Granlk  (Introductioe. 
pp.  xcvii.  sqd.)  may  also  be  consulted.  Recent  publications  dealing 
with  the  subject  are  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Westcott's  KaUr  and  Uu  Kabir 
Panlk  (Cawnpore,  190S),  and  M  r.  M.  A.  Macauliffe*s  Tke  Sikk  Rdipira 
(Oxford,  1909),  vL  122-316.  (C.  J.  U) 

KABUL,  tbexa|Mtal  of  Afghanistan,  Uaiuling  at  an  devalioa 
of  6goo  ft.  above  the  sea  in  34"  ji*  N.  and  69"  14'  E.  Estimated 
pop.  (igoi),  140,00a  Ljring  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  bare  and  rodty 
mountains  forming  the  western  boundary  of  tbe  Kabul  valky, 
just  below  the  gorge  made  by  the  Kabul  River,  the  dty  extends 
a  mile  and  a  hall  east  to  west  and  one  mile  north  to  scnith. 
Hemmed  in  by  tbe  mountains,  there  b  no  way  of  extending  it, 
except  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  Slmpur  cantonnicnt. 
As  the  key  of  northern  India,  Kabul  has  been  a  dty  of  vast 
importance  for  countless  ages.  It  commands  all  the  pasis 
which  here  debouch  from  the  north  through  the  Hindu  Knsh, 
aiM)  from  the  west  throu^  Kandahar;  and  through  it  pasted 
successive  invasions  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Uabmnd 
of  Ghazni,  Jcnghiz  Khan,  Baber,  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  ShaL 
Indeed  from  the  time  of  Baber  to  that  of  Nadir  Shah  (1526-173G) 
Kabul  was  part  ct  the  empire  <rf  Ddhl.  It  b  now  some  ite  m. 
from  tbe  British  frontier  post  of  Jamrud  near  Peshawar. 

Kabul  was  formerly  walled;  tbe  <Ad  wall  had  seven  gates,  of 
which  two  alone  remain,  the  Lahori  and  the  Sirdar.  Tbe  dty 
itself  is  a  huddle  of  narrow  and  dirty  sttccts,  with  tbe  BaU 
Hissar  or  fwt  forming  the  south-east  aogie,  ud  rising  aboM 
ISO  ft.  above  the  {dain.  The  Andr't  palKa  is  dtuated  oniaide 
the  town  about  midway  between  it  and  the  Sherpnr  cantownenl 
which  lies  about  a  mile  to  tbe  north-east.  Formerly  the  greatest 

■  This  and  the  falk)wiiw  paieages  in  qiMKaikia  maiha  an  Inm 
Professor  Wilson's  transhtion  of  too  SiUkt,  pp.  93-^ 
<  Benares;  Haia,  a  name  of  Siva. 
*  I^.  Mecca. 

s "  The  Bountiful,"  one  of  tbe  Kortai£  names  of  God  (Ansb). 
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onuunent  ^  the  dty  was  tbe  ucaded  «nd  roofed  btzur  called 
OtiUr  CkUA,  ucribed  lo  All  Miirdan  Khan,  a  noble  of  the  17th 
eentuiy,  who  has  left  behind  him  many  inonumcnUofliismunl&- 
cent  pnbfic  ^lirit  both  in  Kabul  and  in  UindusUn,  Its  four 
arms  had  ta  aggregate  length  of  about  600  ft.,  with  a  bicadth 
of  30.  The  display  of  goods  was  remariuble,  and  in  the  evening 
it  was  illununsted.  This  edifice  was  destroyed  by  Sir  G.  Pollock 
on  evacuating  Kabul  In  1843  as  »  record  of  tlw  tieacbery  of 
thedtjr. 

The  tomb  of  the  Saltan  Baber  stands  on  a  slope  abotit  a  tnile 
to  the  west  of  the  dty  in  a  channing  ^t.  The  grave  b  marked 
by  two  erect  slabs  of  white  nuublc.  Near  him  lie  several  of  his 
wives  and  childien;  the  garden  waa  fonnerly  enclosed  by  1 
marble  waU;  a  dear  stream  waters  the  flower-beds.  From  the 
hill  that  rises  bdiind  the  tomb  there  is  a  noble  prospect  of  bis 
beloved  dty,  and  of  the  all-fruitful  plain  stretching  to  the  north 
of  iL 

'  After  the  aceesdon  of  Abdur  Rahman  fa  1880  the  dty  under- 
went great  changes.  The  Bala  Hissar  was  dcstn^ed  and  has 
never  tincft  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a  fortified  cantonment  at 
Sherpur  (one  side  of  which  Was  represented  by  the  historic 
Bematu  ridge)  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  earthworks  of  the 
British  occupation  of  1843  which  were  constructed  <hi  nearij-  the 
name  rite.  The  dty  streets  were  as  narrow  and  evQ-smelllng,  the 
aunoundlng  gardens  as  picturesque  and  attractive,  and  the  wealth 
of  fruit  was  as  great,  as  they  had  been  fifty  years  previously. 
The  amir,  however,  effected  many  improvements.  Kabul  is  now 
connected  by  well-planned  and  nietalled  roads  with  Afghan  Turk- 
estan on  the  west,  with  the  0ms  and  B<dchaim  on  the  north,  and 
with  India  mi  the  cast.  The  mad  to  India  was  first  made  by 
British  and  is  now  maintained  by  Afghan  en^cos.  The  road 
southwards  to  Ghazni  and  Kandahar  was  always  naturally  ex- 
cellent and  has  probably  needed  littieen^neering,  but  thegeoeral 
priikcqile  ef  road-makfaig  In  support  ot  a  military  advance  has 
always  been  connstently  maintained,  and  the  expeditions  of 
Kabul  troops  to  Kafiristan  have  been  supported  by  a  very  well 
graded  and  substantially  constructed  road  up  the  Kunar  valley 
from  JalaUttd  to  Asmar,  and  onwards  to  the  Bashgol  valley 
Kafir&tan.  The  dty  ways  have  been  improved  until  It  hat  be- 
come possible  for  wheeled  vehicles  to  pass,  and  the  various  loads 
connecting  the  suburbs  and  the  dty  are  efficiently  maintained. 
A  purely  local  railway  has  also  been  introduced,  to  osust  in 
transporting  building  material.  The  bulUtngs  ere^ed  by  Abdur 
Rahman  were  pretentious,  but  unmarked  by  ai^  or^nality 
in  design  and  hardly  worthy  representation  of  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  Mahommedan  architecture.  They  included  a  new 
palace  and  a  durbar  hall,  a  bridge  across  the  river  and  embank- 
ment, a  pavilion  and  ganlen  laid  out  around  the  ate  of  Baber's 
tomb  overlooking  the  Qiarddi  valley;  and  many  other  buildings 
of  public  utility  connected  witb  stud  arrangements,  the  manu- 
facture of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  requirements 
of  what  may  be  termed  a  wholesale  shop  under  European  direc- 
tion,  beside*  ho^itals,  dispensaries,  bazaars,  Sic.  The  new 
palace  is  within  an  entrenchment  just  outside  the  dty.  It  is 
enclosed  inafine  garden,  well  planted  with  trees,  where  the  barem 
aerai  (or  ladies'  apartments)  occupies  a  considerable  space.  The 
public  portion  of  the  buildings  comprise  an  ornamental  and  lofty 
pavilkm  with  entrances  on  e&ch  side,  and  a  high-domed  octagonal 
room  in  the  centre,  beautifully  fitted  and  ^q>^ted,  where  public 
teceptions  take  place.  The  durbailiall,  whkh  isaseparate  build- 
ing, is  60  yards  long  by  ao  broad,  witb  a  painted  roof  supported 
by  t«ro  rows  of  pillars.  But  the  anttngement  of  terraced  gardens 
and  tte  lightly  constructed  pavilion  which  graces  the  wcsletn 
alopes  of  the  hlDs  overlooking  Cbardeh  arc  ^e  most  attractive 
of  these  innovations.  Here,  on  a  summer's  day,  with  the  scent 
of  roses  pervading  the  heated  air,  the  cool  refreshment  of  the 
passing  breezes  and  of  sploshing  fountains  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  officials  of  ibe  Kabul  court,  whilst  they  look  across  the  beauty 
of  the  thidtly  planted  plains  of  Chardeh  to  the  rugged  outlines 
of  Poghman  and  the  anowa  of  the  Hbidu  Kudi.  Tbt  artistic 
taste  of  the  landscape  gardening  is  excellent,  and  the  mountain 
scenery  is  not  unworthy  of  Kuhmir.  It  is  jdeasaat  to  leowd 
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that  the  graveyard  of  those  officers  who  fdl  In  the  Kabul 

campaign  of  1S79-1880,  which  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Bemaru  ridge.  Is  not  uncaied  for. 
Kabul  Is  belicTcd  to  be  the  OrtcspoHmm  or  Ortetpana  ot  the 

geographies  of  Akxander'a  march,  a  name  coajkctund  to  be  a 
comiption  of  VrddkatMna,  "  high  place."  This  is  the  meaoiBg  of 
the  name  Bala  Hinar.  But  the  actual  name  U  perhaps  also  found 
OS  that  of  a  people  in  this  position  (Ptolemy's  Kdbctilat),  if  not  in 
the  name  of^a  dty  apparently  identical  with  Ortospana,  Cantra, 
in  loroe  copies  read  Cabura.  It  wo*  invaded  by  the  Arabs  as  early 
the  thirty-fitth  year  of  the  Hejira,  but  it  was  long  bciorc  the 


Miihommedans  effected  any  lasting;  aettkment.    In  the  early 
^pfiies  we  find  (accord! 
.  „  .  and  Zilml  constantly  asso- 

ciated.   Zftbul  appears  to  Have  bcca  the  country  about  GhaznI. 


favourite  Arabic  love  of  jing 


aeographii 


Kabul  fint  became  a  capital  when  Baber  made  himself  master  of  it 
in  I504<  and  here  he  reigned  for  fifteen  years  before  his  invasion  of 
Hinaustan.  In  modem  times  it  became  a  capital  aK-iin,  under 
T^mur  Shah  (see  Afcuanistas).  and  so  has  continued  botii  tu  the 
end  of  the  Durani  dynasty,  and  under  the  Uarakz.iis,  who  now  reign. 


It  was  occupied  by  Sir  John  Kcane  in  1839.  General  Tollock  ia 
142,  and  again  by  Sir  Frederick,  afterwards  ILord  Roberts,  in  1879. 
Kabul  is  also  the  name  of  the  province  including  the  city  so  called. 


It  may  be  considered  to  embrnce  the  whole  of  the  plains  called 
Koh  Daman  and  HeKhraEii,  ^ir  ,  !■>  th^  Himlu  Ku-h  norlhw.ird.  with 
thi:  Koh  151^111  or  hill  tounti  y  n'lnidi;.  l",a..l»  jrd  it  cMtnds  to  the 
border  of  Jalalabad  ,u  Ja'^  l.il.ik;  southward  it  includes  the  Logar 
district,  and  extend-;  tu  tlii  border  of  Ghaini;  north- west  ward  it 
Includes  the  PaglKurin  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Kabul 

river,  and  bo  to  the  Koh-i-tlaba.  Roughly  it  embraces  a  territory 
of  about  100  ro.  tquorc,  chiefly  mountainous.  Wheat  and  barley  ais 
the  staple  products  of  the  arable  tracts.  Artificial  gtoaaea  are  also 
much  cultivated,  and  fruits  largely,  especially  in  the  Koh  Daman. 
A  cofi^erable  part  of  the  population  spends  the  summer  In  tents. 
The  milages  are  not  encloeed  by  fortifications,  but  contain  .«aaU 
private  castles  or  fortalices. 

See  C.  Yate,  NerHum  AfgiumisUtM  ( 1 888) ;  J.  A.  Gray.  At  Iki  Cm* 
o^  a^^Am^  (1895);  Sir  T.  H.  U.  Holdich.  Jb  A»gt|fM< 

lftlt^.B|VHIt,a>^iwftf  Afgt.«Ht«tyn,y>wm'liilwigH.  TbO 

Kabul  (andoit  Kopkes),  which  is  the  most  Important  (altbou^ 
not  the  largest)  river  In  AfghonlsUn,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Unal 
pass  leading  over  the  Sang  lakh  range,  on  offshoot  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  towanis  Bamian  and  Afghan  Turkestan.  Its  basin  forma 
the  province  of  K^ml,  wbkh  indudea  all  noithem  AfghaniBtan' 
between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Safed  Koh  ranges.  Ftom  its 
source  to  the  dty  of  Kabul  the  course  of  the  river  is  only  45  m.,' 
and  thb  part  ot  it  is  often  exhausted  in  summer  for  purposes  of 
irrigatkm.  Half  a  mile  east  of  Kabul  it  b  joined  by  the  Logar, 
a  much  larger  river,  which  rises  beyond  Gbaanl  among  the  slopes 
of  the  Gul  Koh  (i4,M0  ft.),  and  drains  the  rich  and  pictntesque 
valleys  of  Logar  and  Wardok.  Below  the  confluence  the  Kabul 
becomes  a  rapid  stream  with  a  great  volume  of  water  and  gradu- 
ally absoibs  the  whole  drainage  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  About  40  m. 
below  Kabul  the  Fanjahir  river  joins  it;  15  m.  hrther  the  Tkgao; 
90  m.  f nnn  the  Tkgao  junction  the  united  streamsof  AUngar  and 
AlisbangCriversof  Kafiristan);  and  aom.  below  that,  at  Balabagh, 
the  Surkhab  from  the  Safed  Koh.  Two  or  three  miles  below  Jala- 
labad it  is  joined  by  the  Kunar,  the  river  of  Chilral.  Thence- 
forward it  passes  by  deep  gorges  through  the  Hohmand  hills, 
curving  northward  until  it  emerges  Into  the  Peshawar  plain  at 
Michni.  Soon  afterwards  it  receives  the  Swat  river  from  the 
north  and  the  Bara  river  from  the  south,  and  after  a  further 
course  of  40  m.  falls  Into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  From  Jalalabad 
downwards  the  rivet  is  navigable  by  boats  or  rafts  of  Inflated 
skins,  and  Is  condderably  used  for  purposes  of  commerce. 

KABTLBS,  or  Kabul,  a  confederation  of  tribes  in  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  a  few  oases  of  the  Sahara,  who  form  a  branch 
of  Ibe  great  Berber  race.  Thdr  name  is  the  Arabic  gafrtfof 
(pi.:  goMf),  and  was  at  first  indiscriminatdy  af^died  iiy  the 
Arabs  to  tJH  Berber  peoples.  The  pan  of  Algeria  which  they 
inhabit  is  usually  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  divisions — Great 
Kabylia  and  Lnser  Kabylia,  the  former  being  also  known  as 
the  Kabylia  of  the  Jurjura  (also  called  Adrar  Budfel, "  Mountain 
of  Snow  ").  nyalcally  many  Kabyles  do  nol  preant  mud 
contrast  to  the  Arabs  of  Algnla.  Both  Kabyle  and  Arab  are 
white  at  birth,  but  rapidly  grow  brown  through  exposure  lo  air 
and  aunihlae.  Both  have  in  general  brown  eyes  and  wavy  hair 
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of  co&ne  quility,  vuyiog  from  duk  brown  to  jet  black.  la 
Mature  there  Is  pnliaps  a  llltle  diflerence  in  favour  of  the  Kabyle, 
and  he  appears  also  to  be  of  heavier  buUd  and  more  muscular. 
Both  are  clearly  long-headed.  Some,  however,  of  the  purer 
type  of  Kabyles  in  Kabylla  proper  have  fair  skins,  ruddy  com- 
plexions and  blue  or  grey  eyes.  In  faa  there  are  two  distinct 
types  of  Kabyles:  those  which  by  much  admixture  have 
approximated  to  Arab  and  negroid  types,  and  those  which  pre- 
serve Libyan  features.  Active,  energetic  and  enterprising,  the 
Kabyle  is  to  be  found  far  from  home — as  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army,  as  a  workman  in  the  towns,  as  a  field  labourer,  or  as  a 
pedlar  or  trader  earning  the  means  of  purchasing  his  bit  of  ground 
In  his  native  village.  The  Kabyles  are  Mahommedans  of  the 
Sunnite  branch  and  the  Malikite  rite,  looking  to  Morocco  as  the 
nearer  centre  of  their  religion.  Some  of  the  Kabyles  retain  their 
vernacular  speech,  while  others  have  more  or  less  completely 
adopted  Arabic  The  best  known  of  the  Kabyle  dialects  is 
the  .Zouave'  or  Igaouaouen,  those  speaking  it  having  been 
settled  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jurjura  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Ibn  Khaldun;  it  is  the  principal  baaia  of  Hanoteau's  Etsai 
dt  grammaire  kohyle  (Paris,  1858}.  Unlike  their  southern 
brethren,  the  Kabyles  have  no  alphabet,  and  their  literature  is 
still  in  the  stage  of  oral  transmission,  for  the  moat  part  by  pro- 
fessional redters.  Hanoteau's  Poiiiti  popuJairu  de  la  Kahylie 
du  Jvrjwa  (Paris,  1867)  gives  the  text  and  translation  of  a 
considerable  number  of  historical  pieces,  proverbial  couplets  and 
quatiouu,  H)""^«g  songs,  &c 

Consult  Genera!  L.  T,.  C.  Faldhcrbeand  Dr  Paul  Topinard,  InsUtu- 
tioas  lur  V anthropologic  de  I'Algfrie  {Paris,  1874);  Si clchior  Joseph 
EugSne  Dauni.19.  Le  Sahara  olgMen  (Paris,  1845)  and  Ma-iirs  el 
eoulumes  de  l'Al£irie  (1S57) ;  Dc  Sbnc's  translation  of  Ibn  KhuUUin's 
Hist,  del  Berhires  (Aleitrs,  1851);  Aucapilaine,  Let  Kabyles  r!  la 
colonUdel'AigirU  (Pans.  18G4)  and  LetBeni  M'zub  (1868) ;  L.  J.  A.C. 
Hanotcau  and  A,  Lciourncux,  La  Kabylic  el  Us  coutumes  iahyttj 

i Paris,  18(13) ;  Charmf  tan(,in  JalirbScher derVerbreiSung  desClr.ui  tin 
1874) ;  Maaqucray.  Formation  des  cilis  .  .  de  I'AItirie  (f886) ;  iln  ai, 
La  Kahylie  el  le  pruple  tabyU  (PaU3,  1878);  R^xou\.  La  Dimor: 'lit 
de  i'Algi'ie  (Paris,  1880);  J.  Liorcl,  Races  berbtres:  Us  Km-jUt 
(Paris,  iMyj) ;  Maclvtr  and  Wilkin,  Libyan  Notes  (I'^l)- 

-  KACH  GANDAVA,  or  Kackhi  (Kach,  Kej,  Kiz),  a  low-tying 
flat  region  in  Baluchistan  separating  the  Bugti  hills  from  those 
of  Kalat.  It  is  driven,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  frontier  mountain 
system  and  extends  for  150  m.  from  Jacobabad  to  Sibi,  witli 
neariy  as  great  a  breadth  at  its  base  on  the  Sind  frontier.  Area, 
5JIO  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  83,909.  The  Mula  pass,  which  con- 
necti  it  with  the  Kalat  highlands,  was  once  (when  the  ancient 
dty  of  Kondabel  was  the  capital  of  Gandava)  a  much  trodden 
trade  highway,  and  is  still  a  practicable  route  though  no  longer 
a  popular  one.  The  soil  b  fertile  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated  by 
the  floods  brought  doim  from  the  surrounding  hilts;  but  much 
of  tlie  central  portion  is  sandy  waste.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
North-Westem  railway.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  in  summer, 
when  pestilential  hot  winds  are  sometimes  destructive  to  life. 
The  annual  rainfall  averages  only  3  in.  Kochhi,  though  subject 
to  the  khan  of  Kalat,  is  administered  under  the  tribal  system. 
There  are  no  schools,  dispensaries  or  gaols. 
See  BaluikidoM  Dislria  GateOetr,  vol.  vi.  {Bombay,  1907}. 

KACHIH  HIIXS,  a  mountainous  tract  In  Upper  Burma,  In- 
habited by  the  Kachin  or  Chingpaw,  who  are  known  on  the 
Assam  frontier  as  Singphos.  Owing  to  the  great  numtjcr  of 
tribes,  sub-tribes  and  clans  of  the  Kachins,  the  part  of  the  Kachin 
hilts  which  has  been  taken  under  administration  in  the  Myilkyina 
and  Bhamo  districts  was  divided  into  40  Kactun  hilt  tracta 
(recently  reduced  to  five).  Beyond  these  tracta  tlicre  are  many 
Kachins  in  Kalha,  Mbng  Mit  and  the  northern  Shan  States. 
The  country  within  the  Kachin  hill  tracts  is  roughly  estimated  at 
19,177  sq.  tn.,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  ranges,  for  the  most  part 
running  north  and  south,  and  intersected  by  valleys,  all  leading 
towards  the  Irrawaddy,  which  drains  the  country.  There  were 
64,405  Kachins  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1901.  Philological 
investigations  show  that  it  is  probalile  that  the  progenitors 

'  From  the  enlistment  of  Kabyles  speaking  the  Zouave  dialect 
the  Zouave  rcsiiDents  of  Ute  French  army  came  to  be  so  colled. 


of  the  Kachins  or  Chingpaw  were  the  Indo-Chinese  rue  who, 
before  the  beginnings  of  history,  but  after  the  M6n-Aa&un  wave 
had  covered  lodo-China,  foraook  their  home  in  western  China 
to  pour  over  the  region  where  Tibet,  Assam,  Burma  and  China 
converge,  and  that  the  Cliingpaw  are  the  residue  left  round  tlie 
headquarters  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Chindwin  after  those 
branches,  destined  to  become  tlie  Tibetans,  tlic  Nagas,  tbe  Bur- 
mans  and  the  Kulu  Chins,  Iiad  gone  westwards  and  southwordi. 
In  the  middle  of  the  iglh  century  the  soullKm  limit  of  tbe 
Kachins  was  300  m.  farther  north  than  it  is  now.  Since  tbea 
the  race  has  been  drifting  steadily  southward  and  eastward, 
a  vast  aggregate  of  small  independent  clans  united  by  no 
common  government,  but  all  obeying  a  common  impulse  to 
move  outwards  from  their  original  seats  along  tlic  line  of  least 
resistance.  Now  the  Kachins  are  on  both  sides  of  tbe  border  of 
Upper  Burma,  and  ore  a  force  to  t>e  reckoned  with  frouticc 
administrators.  According  to  the  Kachin  Hill  Tiibes  Regula- 
tion ol  1895,  administrative  mponaibility  b  accepted  by  the 
British  government  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  for  tbe 
country  south  of  the  Nmsikha,  and  on  tlic  right  bank  for  tbe 
country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  MoUkha 
and  Nmsikha  tlirough  the  northern  limit  of  tlie  Laban  district 
and  including  the  jade  mines.  The  tribes  tiorth  of  this  line  were 
told  that  if  they  abstained  from  raiding  to  the  south  of  it  they 
would  not  be  intericred  with.  South  of  that  line  peace  was  to  be 
enforced  and  a  small  tribute  exacted,  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference in  their  private  afiairs.  On  the  British  side  of  tbe  border 
the  chief  objects  have  been  the  disarmament  of  the  tribes  and 
the  construction  of  frontier  and  internal  roads.  A  light  tribute 
is  exacted. 

The  ICachtnt  have  been  the  object  of  many  potice  operxtioBa 
two  regular  expeditioni;  (i)  Expedition  of  laqx-gx.  Bhama  w» 
occupied  by  the  British  on  the  aBth  of  December  1885.  and  atamc 
immediately  trouble  began.  Constant  punitive  measure*  wen  aaaatd 
on  by  the  military  police;  but  in  DecemtieT  1892  a  police  coluwa 
proceeding  to  establish  a  poit  at  Sima  was  heavilv  attacked,  and 
■imultaneously  the  town  of  Myitkyina  was  raided  py  Koduaa.  A. 
force  of  1300  troops  was  sent  to  put  down  the  rising.  The  ei^ny 
received  their  6iuf  blow  at  Patap,  out  not  before  three  oficen  wrrc 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  103  sepoys  and  followers  IdDcd  and 
wounded,  (s)  Expedition  of  189S-9&.  The  continued  miscandnct 
of  the  Sana  Kachins  from  beyond  the  administrative  bonier  ren- 
dered punitive  measures  necesMry.  They  had  remained  unpuniriKd 
since  theattackon  Myitkyina  in  Oecembn'  1893.  Twocolainiia  wcte 
sent  up,  one  of  350  rifles  from  Myitkyina,  the  other  al  aao  riBn 
from  Mogaung,  marching  in  December  1893.  Tbe  11  lisi  iim  was 
inugniRcant,  and  the  operations  were  completeljr  ■iwuMfnl  A 
strong  (orcc  of  military  police  is  stationed  at  Myitkyina,  wiili  several 
outpost*  in  the  Kachin  hills,  and  the  country  is  never  whoUjr  £ree 
from  crimes  of  violence  committed  by  tbe  Kachins 

KADUR,  a  district  of  Mysore  state.  In  southern  India,  vitb  at 
area  of  aSij  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  361,751,  shovring  oa  iocrcae 
of  9%  in  the  decade.  The  larger  portion  of  the  district  cataiAs 
of  the  Malnad  or  hilt  country,  which  contains  some  of  the  wihfet. 
mountain  scenery  in  southern  India-  The  western  frontier  in- 
formed by  the  chain  of  the  Ghats,  of  which  tbe  highest  peaks- 
are  the  Kudremukh  (6315  ft.)  and  the  Meruti  Cudda  (5451  ft.). 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  Iiorsc-shoe  range  of  tbe  Bab* 
Budans,  containing  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Mysore,  Muloingid 
(6317  ft.).  The  Moidon  or  plain  country  lying  tjcneath  tke 
amptiitheatre  formed  by  the  Bat>a  Budan  hills  is  a  roost  lexA 
region,  welt  watered,  and  with  the  famous  "  black  oottos  nL" 
The  principal  riven  are  the  Tunga  and  Bhadra,  which  rise  near 
each  other  in  the  Ghats,  and  unite  to  form  tbe  TiiiigpIiliiiliB.  a 
tributary  of  the  Kistno.  The  eastern  region  is  wntcied  by  ilte 
Vedavati.  At  the  pcnnt  where  ttils  river  leaves  tbe  Bali«  Budaa 
hilb  it  is  embanked  to  form  two  extensive  tanks  wliich  irrigate 
the  lower  valley.  From  aH  the  rivers  water  is  drawn  off  into 
irrigation  channels  by  means  of  anicuts  or  weirs.  Tlie  cfakf 
natural  wealth  of  Kadur  is  in  its  forests,  which  contain  inn- 
haustible  supplies  of  tbe  finest  timber,  espedaUy  teak,  and  aim 
furnish  shelter  for  the  coSee  plantations.  Iron  is  found  ud 
smelted  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  corundum  exists  in  certain 
localities.   Wild  beasts  and  gome  ore  Dumcmus,  and  fish  m 
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The  tugtst  town  Is  Tulkere  (pap.  10,164) !  t^ie  bodquftrten 
•K  at  Chikmtgilur  (95i5)-  The  sUj^  crop  ts  rice,  chiefly 
grown  <m  the  hm  slopes,  where  the  natural  ninfall  b  snflBdent, 
or  ID  the  river  viiley,  where  the  fidds  can  be  brigHed.  O^w 
cuItivfttioB  is  ssid  to  have  been  bttrodnced  by  a  Mahemmrdan 
saint,  Baba  Budan,  more  than  two  centinks  aca;  but  it  fint 
■ttraaed  European  c^iital  in  184a  Hw  diftikt  b  Mrved  1^ 
the  Sonthcra  Mahratta  railway. 

KAEMPFER.  BMOBLBRBCHT  (1451-1716),  Gemun  traveller 
and  physician,  was  bom  on  the  t6th  of  November  1651  at  Lemgo 
in  Lijqie-Detmold,  WestiAalla,  where  Us  father  was  a  pastor. 
He  stwfied  at  Hanidn,  Ldneburg,  Hamburg,  Ldbeck  and 
Danag,  and  after  graduating  Ph.D.  at  Cracow,  spent  four  years 
at  KOnigsbag  in  Prussia,  studying  mcdidne  and  natural  science. 
In  1681  he  visited  Upsala  in  Sweden,  where  be  was  <rf[ered 
iodtKcments  to  settle;  but  his  desire  for  fordgn  travd  led  him  to 
become  lecretary  to  the  embassy  which  Charles  XL  sent  through 
Russia  to  Persia  in  1683.  He  rrached  Peina  by  way  of  Moscow, 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  landing  at  Nlzabad  tn  Dagliettan  after 
a  voyage  in  the  Caspian;  from  Shemakha  in  Shirvan  lie  made  an 
expedition  to  the  Baku  peninsula,  being  perhaps  the  first  modem 
scientist  to  visit  these  fields  of  "eternal  fire."  In  16S4  lie 
nnived  in  Isfahan,  then  the  Persian  capital.  When  after  a  suy 
of  more  than  a  year  the  Swedish  emiwssy  prepared  to  return, 
Kaempfer  joined  the  fleet  <rf  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  chief  surgeon,  and  io  q^te  of  fever  caught 
at  Bander  Abbasi  he  found  Of^ortunity  to  see  something  of 
Arabia  and  of  many  of  the  western  coast-lands  of  India.  In 
September  1689  be  reached  Batavia;  spent  the  following  winter 
in  studying  Javanese  natural  history;  and  in  May  1690  set  out 
tor  Japan  as  physician  to  the  embassy  sent  yearly  to  that  country 
by  the  I>utdi.  The  ship  in  which  he  saUcd  touched  at  Siam, 
whose  capital  he  visited;  and  in  September  1690  he  arrived  at 
NapaaU,  the  only  Japanese  port  then  open  to  foreigners. 
Kaempfer  stayed  two  years  in  Japan,  during  which  he  twice 
visited  T&kyS.  Hb  adroitness,  insinuating  mannas  and  medical 
skill  overcame  the  iiabitual  jealousy  and  reticence  of  the  natives, 
mnd  enabled  him  to  elicit  much  valuable  information.  In 
November  1691  be  left  Japan  for  Java  and  Europe,  and  in 
October  1693  he  landed  at  Amsterdam.  Receiving  the  degree 
oi  M.D.  at  Leiden,  he  settled  down  in  his  native  dty,  becom- 
ing also  physician  to  the  count  of  Lippe.  He  died  at  Lcngo  on 
the  and  of  November  1716. 

The  only  woric  Kaemprer  lived  to  publish  was  Amonilahm 
txoluarum  t^iiie^phyfUe-medicarum  fascieidi  V.  (Lemgo,  1713), 
a  selection  from  hit  papers  riving  result!  of  hb  invalumbie  observa- 
tion* in  Georgia,  Penia  and  lapan.  At  hi>  death  the  unpublished 
manuscripts  were  purchased  by  Sir  Haas  Sloane.  and  conveyed  to 
En^nd.  Among  them  wa*  a  Hitlory  of  Japan,  translated  from  the 
manuscript  into  English  by  J.  G.Schcuchzcrand  published  at  London, 
in  I  vols.,  in  1737.  The  original  German  has  never  been  poUishcd, 
the  extant  German  veruon  being  taken  from  the  Bnclish.  Besides 
Japanese  history,  thb  book  contains  a  description  erf  the  piditical, 
■ocial  and  jAymal  state  of  the  country  in  the  17th  century.  For 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  it  remained  the  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  general  reader,  and  b  still  not  wholly  obaotet*.  A  life 
of  the  author  n  pre6xed  to  tht  Hittary. 

WLKftht  a  coDntty  of  N.E.  Africa,  put  tt  tbe  Abyniirfan 
emfMre.  KsJfa  proper  (formcriy  known  also  is  Gonars)  has 
an  area  of  little  more  than  5000  sq.  m.,  but  the  name  b  used 
in  a  general  sense  to  include  tbe  neighbouring  territories  of 
Giinirra,  Jimma,  Ennarea,  kc  In  this  larger  acceptation  Kaffa 
extends  nnighly  from  6*  to  q*  N.  and  from  35*  to  37^*  E.  It 
ioma  tbe  S.W.  port  of  the  great  Abystiniaa  idateau  and  oondsts 
o(  broken  table-land  deeply  scored  by  mountain  torrents  and 
dencely  wooded.  The  general  elevation  b  about  8000  ft.,  while 
several  pMks  are  over  10,000  ft.  Fran  the  western  slopes  of 
the  pUtean  descend  headsticnma  o(  the  StdmL  The  principal 
river  however  b  the  Omo,  tbe  chief  feeder  of  Lake  Ruddf. 
ICaffa  i»oper  b  bdieved  to  be  the  native  home  of  the  coffee  plant 
(whence  the  name),  which  grows  in  profusion  on  the  mountain 
sides.  The  principal  town  was  Bonga,  7)'  N.,  36'*  is'  E.,  a 
greot  trading  centre,  but  the  Abysrinian  headquarters  are  at 
An(leracba„about.M.m..SS.W.  U  Bonga.  Jiren,  .tlw xapttal 


of  Jimma,  60  m.  N.E.  tA  B<»ga,  b  a  stOI  more  Important  town, 
its  weekly  market  being  attended  by  some  tofioo  persons. 

A  great  variety  of  lacea  inhabit  these  countries  of  southern 
Ethi^fa.  The  Xafido  (pMple  €t  Kab  proper)  are  said  to  be 
of  the  same  stock  aa  tbe  northern  Abyssinians  and  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  tbe  country  by  the  Hahommedan 
invasion  of  tbe  i6th  century.  Thus  Jimma,  immediately  north 
of  Kafta  proper,  b  pet^tled  by  Mahomnwdan  GaUas.  The 
Kaficho,  thouf^  much  nUted  vnth  GaUa  blood,  retained  their 
Christbinity  ud  a  knowledge  of  Gees,  the  ecdolaatical  tongue 
<rf  Ahysdnia.  Tbe  ordinary  language  of  the  Kaficho  has  no 
outvud  resemblance  to  modem  Abyuinian.  Thdr  speech  was, 
however,  stated  by  Dr  C.  T.  Bcke  (c.  1850}  to  be  cognate  with 
the  Googa  tongue,  q>oken  In  a  portion  of  Damot,  00  the  nc«thero 
side  of  the  AbaL  Kafla,  after  having  been  ruled  by  independent 
•overrigns,  who  were  abo  stueralna  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
was  tboot  1895  conquered  by  the  Abysrinlans.  ^e  first 
European  aq>l(nFer  of  SLafla  was  Antotne  de^Abbadie,  -who  visited 
it  in  1843.  Not  untO  tbe  early  yeats  of  tlie  aoth  century  was 
tbe  countty  accutatdy  mapped. 

KAFFIR  BREAIh  in  botany,  tbe  papular  name  for  a  q>edes 
of  EKUphalahM  (£.  caffra),  one  of  the  cycads,  a  native  of  South 
Africa, socalled  from  the  farinaceous  food-stuff  whichb  found  at 
the  apei  of  the  stem  (Gr.  kw,  in,  M^Mi  bead,  and  Aprar,  bread). 
It  b  a  tree  reaching  neariy  so  ft.  in  height,  with  very  stiff, 
spreading  pinnate  leaves  3  to  4  ft.  long  and  recurving  at  the  tip. 
The  qiedcs  of  Eiutpkainrtot,  whidi  are  oativea  of  tropical  and 
South  Africa,  fom  handsmne  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
planu;  some  spedes  are  effcctiv*^  used  ia  subtropical  gsrdenhig 
in  the  summer  months. 

KAFFIBS  (Arabic  JCq/Sr,  an  unbdiever),  a  name  given  by  tbe 
Arabs  to  the  native  races  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  term 
was  current  along  tbe  east  coast  at  the  arrival  ot  the  Portuguese, 
and  passed  from  them  to  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  to  tbe 
natives  themselves  under  the  form  of  Kofula,  There  are  no 
general  or  collective  national  names  for  these  peoidcs,  and  the 
various  tribal  divisioiu  are  mostly  designated  by  historical  or 
legendary  chiefs,  founders  of  dynasties  or  hereditary  chief- 
taincies. The  term  has  no  real  ethnological  value,  for  the  Kaffirs 
have  no  national  unity.  To-day  it  b  used  to  describe  that  large 
family  of  Bantu  negroes  inhabiting  the  greater  paxt  of  tbe  Cape, 
the  whole  ol  Natal  and  ZuluUnd,  and  the  Portuguese  dominioni 
on  tbe  east  coast  south  of  the  Zambezi.  The  name  b  abo  loosely 
aj^cd  to  any  negro  inhabitant  of  South  Africa.  For  example, 
the  Bechuaiu  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  are  usually 
called  Kaffirs. 

The  Kaffirs  sio  divisible  Into  two  great  branches:  the  Ams- 
Zulu  with  the  Ama-Swazi  and  Ama-To&ga  and  the  Kaffirs  printer, 
represented  by  the  Ama-Xosa,  the  Tembu  (j.r.)  and  the  Pondo 
(f.v.).  Hence  the  compound  term  Zulu-Kaflir  applied  in  a 
oillective  sense  to  all  the  Kaffir  pe<q>les,  Intermedbte  between 
these  two  branches  were  several  brokoi  tribes  now  collectlvdy 
known  as  Ama-Fengu,  i.e.  "  wanderers  "  or  "  needy  "  people, 
from  fenpaa,  to  seek  service^  (see  Fmco). 

The  ramificadons  of  the  Kaffirs  proper  cannot  be  understood 
without  reference  to  the  national  genealogies,  roost  at  the  tribal 
names,  as  already  stated,  being  those  of  real  or  reputed  founders 
of  dynasties.  Thus  tbe  term  Ama-Xosa  means  simply  the  "  people 
of  Xosa,"  a  somewhat  mythical  chief  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  tlie  year  1930.  Ninth  in  descent  from  bis  son  Toguh  was 
Palo,  who  died  about  1780,  leaving  two  son*,  Gcaleka  ana  Rarabe 
(pronounced  Kha-Kha-bC),  from  whom  came  the  Ama-Gcaleka, 
Ama-Dhlambe  (T'slambies)  and  the  Ama-Ngquika  (Gaika  or 
Sandili's  people).  The  Pondo  do  not  descend  from  Xosa,  but 
probably  from  an  elder  brother,  while  the  Tembu.  though  apDsrently 
representing  a  younger  branch,  are  reprded  by  all  the  Kaffir  tribes 
as  the  royal  race.   Hence  the  Gcaleka  chief,  who  b  the  bead  of  all 

1  The  Ama-Fengu  are  regarded  both  by  the  Zulu  and  Ama*Xasa 
as  (laves  or  out'Castes,  without  any  r^ht  to  the  privileges  of  true- 
bom  Kaffirs.  Any  traws  which  become  broken  and  mlaed  srouM 
probably  be  regarded  as  Araa>Fengu  bv  the  other  Kaffirs.  Hence 
the  multiplicity  of  cbns,  such  as  the  Araa-Bele,  Aba*Senibotweni 
Ama-23si.  Ama-Knae,  Aba-Sekunsne.  Ama-Niokaie,  Ama-Tetveni 
AbS'Shwawa.  Ac,  all  of  wbon  an  collactively,ga>up^  aa  Ao^ 
Fengu.  ^  . 
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the  Ama-XoM  triba,  almyt  taint  Ui  Ant  «r  "  gnat  wih  fnm 
tb«  Tembu  rayal  family,  and  her  'mut  alone  have  any  daira  to 
the  uiccncion.  The  ■ubjained  geaeala^cal  tree  mil  plaoa  Kaffir 
idatioos  in  a  dearer  ligl!t>— 

ZuUe  (isooni  Rputed  faoBder  c(  tha  ntiaa. 

r 


Temba. 

Ana-'j'embu 
(Tkabookin), 

Tenbalawl 
and  Emlgraat 

T^mbuUnd. 


ToKuh. 

Fklo  <eb.  1780?), 
toih  in  deaceat 
fnxnXoM. 


I- 


Mpwdo. 


Ama-Mponda,  Anw-M  pond U' 


between  river 
Umtataand 
NataL 


mill 

Abelunri 
(divemSl?) 


Gca^u 

Klanta. 

Hinia. 

KrO. 

Ama-GcaMa 

Dctweui  the 
Baaheeand 
Umtata  rivets. 


Ratabe 
(iClMkhabe), 


Omlaow 
Ngjuca. 
Macomo 

SaiidilL 


NdblLaba 


Avat^  b^anda. 


Mbalu. 


Ana-Mbaloi.  Ama-Ndhbtnba 
Ama-GwalL    or  Tdambie*, 
Ama-Ndnde.     between  the 

Ama-Gqunulc  KeUfcanuna  and 
webL      Gnat  Kd  livtn. 
Ama-Velcto. 
Ama-Baxa. 
Imi-Dange. 

Ini-Duabane. 


Ama-Khakhabe. 


Ams-XoM. 

It  wQ]  be  Men  that,  a*  repreteating  the  elder  branch,  the  Gcalcica 
atand  apart  from  the  re*t  of  Xoaa'i  deiceodants,  whom  they  aniup 
ccdlectiv«)yaiAma-Ranbe(Ama-KbaUiabe),aadwhoaecenMbgiee, 
except  in  the  caae  ef  tba  Gatku^  PilaaAiei.  ««  very  coafiued. 
The  Ama-XoM  country  Bn  aiaialy  between  tbe  Kenkana  and 

The  Zulu  can  themaelva  Abantn  ba-Kwa-Zulu,  people  of 
Zutu't  land,"  or  briefly  Bakwa-Zulu,  from  a  legendary  chief  Zulu, 
founder ot tiie royal dynaity.  Thcv wereorifinally an obtcun  tribe 
occupying  the  baiin  of  the  Umfoloci  river,  fiut  roee  luddenljr  to 
power  under  Chaka,*  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the  neigh- 
bouring and  powerful  Urotetwat,  and  who  aucceeded  the  chief*  of 
that  tribe  and  of  hia  own  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  19th  century. 
But  the  true  mother  tribe  aeemi  to  have  been  the  eMinct  Ama* 
NtombeU,  whence  the  Ama-Tefulu,  the  U'ndwande,  U'mleba, 
U'mtetwaa  and  many  othert,  all  abaorbed  or  daimuia  to  be  true 
Zulua.  But  theyareonly  BO  by  political  autMCGUOB,  and  the  gndual 
adoption  of  the  Zulu  dreia,  usages  and  qieecn.  Hence  in  moat  caM» 
the  term  Zulu  Impliei  political  rather  than  Mood  relationahlp. 
Thi)  remark  appKca  alio  to  the  foHowera  of  MoMlikatie  (properly 
Umsilikari),  who,  after  a  fieite  atraggle  with  the  Bccbuana,  founded 
about  iSm  a  aecond  Zulu  itata  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Orangs 
rWer.  In  t^7  matt  of  them  ware  driven  aonhward*  by  tba  Boera 
and  are  now  kiiown  aa  Matabde^ 

The  origin  of  the  Zulu-Kaffir  race  hu  given  rise  to  bindi 
controvert.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  the  aborigines 
of  tbdr  present  domain,  whence  in  comparatively  recent  times — 
dnca  the  bediming  of  the  i6th  century— they  have  displaced 
the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  fundamenlsUy  distina  stock. 
They  themselves  are  conscious  of  their  forrign  origin.  Yet 
they  Mit  dosdy  allied  io  speech  (see  Baktu  Lakccages)  and 
physique  to  the  surrounding  Baanto,  Becfauana  and  other  mem- 
bns  o(  the  great  Senth  African  Negnrid  family.  Hence  their 
appearance  in  the  south-cast  comer  of  the  continent  is  sufficiently 
cxplaiiied  by  the  gradual  onward  movement  of  the  populations 
prening  southward  on  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  domain. 
The  apedSc  differcacta  Io  wpttcb  and  a^warance  by  which  they 
are  dhtingui^ed  from  the  other  branches  of  the  family  must 
in  the  same  way  be  explained  by  the  altered  conditions  of  their 
new  baUtat.  Hence  it  is  that  the  farther  they  have  penetrated 
southwards  the  farther  have  they  become  differentiated  from 
tlw  pure  Negro  type.  Thus  the  light  and  dear  brown  complexion 

■Seventh  in  descent  from  Zalu,  through  Kuroede,  Makriia, 
Punga,  Ndaba,  Yama  and  Tesangahona  or  Sensaagakona  (Bleek, 


prevalent  amongst  the  southern  Tembu  bccomca  gndoafly 
daritir  ai  ne  i«oceed  Doithwaida,  passing  at  last  to  tlie  blne- 
blidt  and  lepia  of  the  Ama-Swixi  and  Tdea.  .  Even  maiqr  of 
the  mixed  Fliago  tribes  are  (rf  a  polished  ebony  orfour,  like  that 
of  the  Jolefs  and  other  Senegambian  negroes.  The  SaSr  hair 
i»  uidfonnly  <rf  a  woolly  texture.  The  head  is  dolidiocepbalic, 
but  It  is  also  high  or  iMf  vertically,*  and  It  it  in  this  fentnv  of 
bypflstenocephaly  (height  and  length  combined)  that  tbe  Kaffir 
presents  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  pure  Ncgn.  But, 
the  ooae  being  gcncially  rather  broad  *  and  the  lips  thid,  the 
Kaffir  face,  thmi^  somewhat  ova),  is  never  regular  in  the 
Euiopeaa  acme,  the  deviatiMU  being  nonnally  in  the  ilircctiM 
of  the  Negro,  with  which  laoe  the  peculiar  odovr  of  tbe  din 
again  connects  the  Kaffirs.  In  stature  they  rank  next  to  the 
Fatagonians,  Polynesians  and  West  Africans,  avcrapng  from 
S  ft,  9  in.  to  s  ft.  II  in.,  and  even  6  ft.*  They  are  dim,  well- 
proportioDcd  and  muscular.  Owing  to  the  haid  hie  ibey  lead, 
the  mnen  aro  generally  inferior  in  appeaianoe  to  the  noi, 
except  amongst  the  Zulu,  and  especially  the  Tembu.  Hew* 
in  the  matrimonial  market,  while  the  Ama-Xosa  girl  nadiscs  no 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  head  of  cattle,  the  Tembu  bcUe  fcttha 
as  many  as  forty,  and  if  espcdally  fine  even  eighty. 

The  more  warlike  tribes  were  usually  arrayed  in  kopoid  or  as 
■kins,  of  late  years  generally  replaced  by  European  tdankets,  with 
feather  hcad-areuc^  coral  and  metal  ornaments,  bead  armlets  asd 
necklaces.  The  Makua  and  a  few  otben  practise  tattooing,  and  the 
Ama-Xosa  are  fond  of  iiaintine  or  smearing  their  bodies  with  nd 
ochre.  Their  armi  consul  chiefly  of  ox-hlde  thields  4  to  6  ft.  loog, 
ibe  kefric  or  club,  and  the  assegai,  of  which  there  are  two  kindi, 
one  long,  with  9-in.  narrow  blade,  for  thi<owin|,  tbe  other  sboR.  with 
broad  blade  13  to  18  in.  long,  for  itabbing.  Tbe  d wdlian  are  timpte 
conicalhutsgroupcdlnkraalsarvillages.  Although  cattle  Ibnathdr 
chief  wealth,  and  bunting  and  Hock-breeding  tficir  naia  pusaii^ 
many  have  turned  to  huibaaiby.  The  Zulu  laiN  regular  cnps  ef 
"  mnlies  "  (maiie),  and  ttw  nndo  cultivate  a  species  of  nuUrt, 
tobacco,  water  meloas,  yams  and  other  vcgctabka.  Hitk  (oewr 
taken  fresh),  nullct  and  maiie  form  the  staples  of  food,  and  meat 
is  seldom  eaten  except  in  time  of  war. 

A  young  Kaffir  attains  man'a  esute  socially,  not  at  puberty,  but 
upon  hu  marriage.  Polygyny  is  tbe  rule  and  each  wife  is  legardcd 
as  adding  dignity  to  the  bouKhold.  Marriage  is  by  purchatc,  tke 
price  being  paid  in  cattle.  Upon  the  husband's  death  family  life 
u  continued  under  tbe  headship  el  the  eldetf  Bon  of  tbe  bouac.  ibe 
widows  by  virtue  of  levirate  becoming  the  property  of  tbe  uncic  or 
nearest  males,  not  sons.  A  ion  inherits  and  bonoimbly  liquidates, 
if  he  can,  his  father's  debts. 

Mentally  the  Kaffirs  are  superior  to  tbe  NegiOL  In  their  Mdil 
and  pnUtical  relations  they  dbplay  great  tact  and  intcttigcnce; 
thn  are  remarlubly  brave,  wartilce  anahosoitatdc,  and  weir  bonest 
and  truthful  UQtil  through  contact  with  the  whites  tbey  becurc 
SUSlNciou^  revengeful  andthievith,  besides  acquiring  tnoat  Europeaa 
vices.  Of  reUgion  as  ordinarily  understood  they  have  very  bttK 
and  have  certainly  never  developed  any  mythologies  or  dogniatic 
systems.  It  b  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  had  origiaaJly 
formed  any  notion  of  a  Suptcme  B/tiag.  Some  conceptiao,  however, 
of  a  future  state  u  Implied  by  a  strongly  developed  wondup  of 
ancestry,  and  by  a  belief  in  qitrits  and  ghosts  to  whoes  sacrifices  m 
made.  There  are  no  idols  or  priests,  but  belief  in  witchcraft  fonncd)r 
me  tbe  "  witch-doctor  "  or  medicine-iuan  overwhelmiag  _powcf-* 
Circumdiion  and  polygyny  are  aniversal:  the  fdnncr  b  aometircc* 
attributed  to  Manommedan  Inflnencca,  but  has  really  ptcvaikd 
almost  everywhere  in  East  Africa  from  tbe  renMtcst  time. 

Dearer  than  anything  ebe  to  the  KalBr  are  lus  ottle;  and  many 
cereraonbl  obierwKCs^n  connexion  with  them  wen  oacc  the  rale. 
Formerly  ox-mdng  was  a  commopqiort,  the  osoi  running,  tidtries^ 
over  a  tea-raile  coorw.  The  owner  of  a  champion  ladng  on  was  a 
popular  hero,  and  these  racen  were  valued  at  nnndrcds  of  head  «f 
cattle.  Cattle  are  the  currency  of  the  Kaffirs  in  tbcb"  oild  states 
Ten  to  twenty  bead  are  the  price  of  a  wife.   When  «  giri  :  


*  P.  To^nard,  Anlkropetorj  (rB7S}.  P-  974- 

*  This  feature  varies  considerably,  "  in  the  T'slambie  tribes  beisg 
broader  and  more  of  the  Negro  shape  than  in  the  Caika  or  Ccalrfca. 
while  among  tbe  Ama-Tembu  and  Ama-Mpondo  it  assuroes  eonrr  at 
the  European  character.  In  many  of  them  the  p»fect  Gieoaa  and 
Roman  noses  are  discernible  "  (Fleming's  Xe/rana.  p.  91). 

<  Gustav  Fritsch  gives  the  mean  of  the  Ama-Xott  as  t  •riSmOfes; 
lest  than  that  of  the  Guinea  Negro  (i-734),  but  more  than  the  Engbih 
(1-708)  and  Scotch  (i-7io)- 

■  Since  the  eariy  years  of  the  19th  century  PrMcrtsnt  and  Romaa 
Calholb  missions  have  gained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  coovcRs 
among  the  Kaffirs.  Purely  native  Chrbtiaa  churcbcs  have  ahn 
been  orpniseda 
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her  fotber  Of  wril  off)  preaents  ber  "with  •  cow  from  hi*  herd. 
TUi  *nimal  u  caUed  NMwirii  or  "  doer  of  good  "  and  u  regarded  ai 
oacred.  It  moat  never  be  killed  nor  may  its  deacendanti,  aa  tone 
as  if  Uvea.  A  hair  of  ita  tail  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  each  chttd 
immediately  ^ter  birth.  In  targe  kraals  there  ia  the  "  dancing-ox," 
uraally  of  red  colour.  Ita  homa  are  trained  tojioculiar  shapes  by 
carty  mulilationa.  It  ^rea  in  many  ccremoniea  when  it  la  paid 
•  kind  of  knee-worship. 

The  Kaffin  have  three,  not  four,  aeasons:  "  Crtcn  Heads," 
"  Kindnen and  "  Cutting  ";  the  fint  and  last  referring  to  tlw 
crops,  the  second  to  the  "  warm  weather."  Women  and  chiUicn 
only  eat  after  the  men  are  aatiafied.  A  light  beer  made  fnm 
Eorchum  b  the  national  drink. 

Of  the  few  industries  the  dtief  are  copper  and  Iron  ameltii^, 
practised  by  (he  Tembu,  Zulu  and  Swaxi.  who  manufacture  ^ircapom, 
spoons  and  agricultural  implements  both  for  tbeir  own  use  and  for 
trade.  The  Swaii  display  some  taste  in  wood-carving,  and  others 
prepare  a  peculiar  water-ticht  vessel  of  grasa.  Characteristic  of  this 
race  ia  their  neglect  of  the  ait  of  navigatioa.  Not  the  smallest 
boata  are  ever  made  for  croanns  the  rivers,  mud  leaa  for  venturing 
CM  the  Ka.  except  by  the  Mansana  of  Detagos  Bay  and  by  the 
Zambesi  pet^le.  who  have  cuoci  ud  Bat-bottoned  bauti  nue  of 
planks. 

The  Kaffir  ncc  had  a  Artinct  and  appaieotly  very  aU  political 
■ystem,  wluch  may  be  deacribed  as  a  ^triarchai  monarchy  limited 
by  a  powerful  aristocracy.  Under  Bntish  rule  tlie  tribal  indepen- 
dence cl  the  Kaffirs  has  disappeared.  Varyine  degrees  of  autonomy 
have  been  granted,  but  the  suwcme  powers  ot  the  chiefs  have  gOM, 
the  Swad  bung  in  1904  the  last  to  be  brought  to  order.  In  the 
Tranrtciaa  Territories  tribal  organization  exists,  but  it  is  modified 
by  special  legislation  and  the  natives  are  under  the  control  of 
special  magistrates.  To  a  considerable  extent  in  Natal  and  tlwough- 
out  Zululand  the  KafSrs  arc  placed  in  reservea,  where  tribal 
OT^niucion  is  kept  up  under  European  supervision.  In  Basuto- 
land  the  tribal  organization  is  very  strong,  and  the  power  of  diiefs 
is  upheld  by  the  imperial  government,  which  cxenuses  general 
•upervision. 

Sec  Gustav  Ffitsch,  Dit  Einttbonnen  Sid^rikai,  with  atlas,  30 
plates  and  I30  typical  heads  (Breslau,  1873);  W.  H.  I.  BlecV 
Camparaiitt  Grammar  of  tht  Soitik  African  LantuoBU  (London  and 
Cape  Town.  pt.  L,  1661;  pt.  ii.,  1869):  Thco.  Hahn,  Crundtagt 
einer  Gtamwtatik  dis  Hertro  (Berlin,  1857);  Dr  Colcnso,  Grammar  of 
the  Ztdu-Kafir  Lanivatt  (1855):  Giratd  de  Rlalle,  Lit  FeupUt  it 
rAfriqiit  €t  de  I'Amirimu  (Paris.  1880):  G.  W.  Stow,  Tlu  Nairn 
Raca  of  South  Afrita  (London,  1905) ;  G.  McC  Theal,  History  mut 
EtkHography  of  SotUh  Africa,  ijoflo  ijgs  (3  vris.,  Lond<)n,  1907- 
1910)  and  Hiitory  of  SoitkAMcaiinee  i7gsVi^»-'  London,  1908). 
■occially  valuable  tor  the  political  history  olthe  Kaffirs;  Caesar  C. 
Henkcl,  TJie  ifo/ta*  or  Trantluian  TarrUoriu  (Hamburg,  1903): 
The  Nalittt  of  SotOk  Africa  (1901),  and  its  sequel,  Tkt  SoiM  African 
NaUoa  (igc^^i  Dudley  IGdd,  Tt*  Esuntiai  Kafir  (1904)  and  JCtyfr 
Sprioltfst.  The  last  laur.badka  deal  with  tM  Riany  social  and 
eeonocBic  qnatwH  niwd  by  the  contect  of  the  Kafllr  racea  with 
Europeaaa. 

'  K&VraAHIA.  the  deicrlptlve  uine  Biven  to  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  Cape  province.  South  Africa.  KaSraria,  i.e.  the  land  of  the 
Kaffirs  (q.t.),  ia  no  longer  an  official  designation.  It  used  to  com- 
prise the  (Ustricts  now  known  as  King  WUliam's  Town  and 
East  London,  which  formed  Britbh  Kaffruii,  uDexcd  to  Cape 
Colony  In  1865,  ud  the  territory  beyond  the  Kef  River  south  of 
the  Drakuisberg  Mountains  as  far  as  the  Natal  frontier,  known 
as  Kaffraria  proper.  As  a  geographical  term  it  is  still  used  to 
indicsu  the  Transkeiaii  tertitorie*  of  the  Cape  provinces  com- 
priiiiis  the  four  ufaainistntive  divisions  of  Tninslcei,  Pondoland, 
Tembuland  and  Grfqudand  East,  incoiporated  into  Cape 
ColoDjr  at  various  periods  between  1879  and  1894.  They  have  a 
total  area  of  18,310  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  (1904)  of  834,644, 
of  whom  t6,777  were  whites.  Excluding  Ponddand— not 
counted  previously  to  1904— the  population  had  Increased  from 
A^7>3^  it        to  ^31)887  in  1904. 

Fkytkal  F*ttnres. — The  physical  chantcteriittcs  of  KaRraria  bear 
a.  general  resemblance  to  tboae  of  the  Cape  province  pnqier.  The 
country  rises  from  sea-level  in  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  luned  ranee 
of  the  Drakeiwberg.  Between  that  range  and  tbe  coast-bnds 
are  many  subaidnry  ranges  with  fertile  wtlleys  throu^  which  a 
large  number  of  rivers  make  their  way  to  the  Indian  Oc«n.  These 
rivers  have  very  rapid  falls  in  comparison  to  their  length  and  when 
|«M  than  40  m.  from  the  coast  are  still  aooo  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  chief,  beginning  at  the  south,  are  the  Kel,  the  Bsshee,  the 
Umtata,  the  St  J<»in's  or  Umiimvubu,  and  tbe  Umtamvuna, 
wbich  wcarales  KaAraria  from  NalaL  The  St  John's  River  rises 
In  the  Orakenaberg  near  the  Basuto-Natal  frontier,  Tbe  river 
valler  has  a  length  of  140  m.,  the  river  vdth  Ita  many  twists  being 
doaine  that  leq;th.  It  receives  aumenus  tiibutancs,  one,  the 


Tsitza,  posoeaaing  a  munificent  waterfall,  the  river  leaping  over  ao 
almost  vertical  precipice  of  375  ft.  The  St  John's  reaches  tbe 
•ea  between  precipitous  cliffs  some  i>oo  ft.  high  and  covered  with 
verdure.  Tbe  mouth  b  obstructed  by  a  and  bar  over  which  there 
is  14  ft.  of  water.  None  of  the  rivers  of  Kaffraria  except  the 
St  John's  is  navigable. 

KaSraria  is  one  of  the  moat  fertile  regions  In  South  Africa.  The 
mountain  gonca  abound  in  fine  trees,  thick  forest  and  bud  cover 
the  river  grass  grows  itixuriaatly  in  the  lower  regions,  and 

the  lowlands  and  valleys  are  favourable  to  almost  any  kind  of  fruit, 
field  and  garden  cultivation.  The  coast  districts  are  very  hot  in 
summer,  toe  temperature  from  October  to  April  on  an  avcra^ 
varying  from  70*  to  90*  F.,  while  in  winter  the  day  temperature  la 
•elaom  below  so*,  though  the  nightB  are  vecv  cold.  But  the  varia- 
tion in  altitude  places  climates  of  all  grades  within  easy  reach, 
from  the  burning  coast  to  the  often  snow-clad  mountain.  Thunder- 
storms are  freauent  ia  suaimcri  tbe  venters  an  generally  dry. 
On  the  whole  the  climate  la  estnaiely  healthy.  At  St  John's  are 
aulphur  nMinn, 

A  constdefaole  area  is  devoted  to  the  i^riag  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  especially  in  the  northern  diatiict  (Griqualand  East),  where 
In  the  higner  vaDeys  are  many  forma  owned  by  Europeans.  Large 
quantities  of  stock  are  raised.  Moat  of  the  land  is  held  by  the 
natives  under  tribal  tenure,  and  the  ease  with  which  their  wants  are 
supplied  is  detrimental  to  the  full  cultivation  of  the  land.  Kaflraria 
is,  liowever,  one  of  tbe  chief  rccruitiiv  grounds  for  labour  throughout 
South  Africa.    Most  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade. 

Tamiu  Md  CmhhmmcoImm.— The  chief  town  is  Kokstad  (g.*-), 
pop.  (1904),  3903.  the  capital  o(  Griqualand  East.  Umtau  (atooft. 
above  the  sea,  pop.  aju)  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  capital  of 
Tembulaod,  is  the  lesMeitce  of  an  asnstant  chief  magistrate,  head- 
ouarters  of  a  divi^on  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  seat  of  the 
Anglican  bishopric  of  Kafftaria.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  built  1901-1906,  and  the  town-hall*, 
afinebuildingin  Renaisaance  style,  erected  1907--1908.  Port  St  John 
is  the  chief  town  in  Pondoland,  and  tbe  only  harbour  of  the  country. 
Buttcrworth  is  the  chief  town  in  TranskeL  Gala  (pop.  about  1000}. 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  Tembuland,  is  the  educational  centre  of  Kaffraria. 
A  railway,  107  m.  long,  the  6rst  link  in  the  direct  Cape-Natal  line, 
runs  from  Indwe,  65  m.  from  Sterkstroom  lunction  on  the  main 
line  from  East  London  to  the  Transvaal,  to  Maclear,  an  agricultural 
centre  in  GriauaUnd  East.  Another  railway  paralld  but  south  of 
that  described  also  traverses  Kaffraria.  Starting  from  Amabeic, 
a  station  on  the  main  tine  from  East  London  to  the  north,  it  goes 
via  Butterworth  (133  m.  from  East  London)  to  Umtata  (134  mi). 

Adminiilralimi  and  Jmjtice. — The  Cape  aoministraUve  and  judtcial 

g'stem  is  in  force,  save  as  modified  by  special  enactments  of  the 
ape  parliament.  A  "  Native  Territonea  Penal  Code  "  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  I  at  of  January  1M7  governs  the  relations  of 
the  natives,  who  are  under  the  iuntdictton  of  a  chief  magistrate 
(readent  at  Cape  Town)  with  subordinate  magistrates  In  the  Terri- 
tories. In  civil  aJTair*  the  tribal  or^iaaxloa  and  native  laws  are 
maintained.  Nachief,howcvcr,excrciaescriminaliurisdictioa.  Since 
tSoS  certain  imviuons  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  have  been  applied 
to  Kaffraria  (see  Glen  Ciby).  The  revenue  is  included  in  the  ordi- 
nary budget  of  the  Cape  province.  The  iexpenditure  on  Kaffraria 
considerany  exceeds  toe  revenue  derived  from  it.  The  fraadiite 
laws  are  the  aame  as  in  the  Cape  proper.  Though  the  K^fira  out- 
number the  iriiites  by  fifty  to  one.  white  men'  form  tbe  bulk  o(  tbe 
electorate,  which  in  1904  numbercxi  4778. 

JUtftM.  — Numben  of  Protcstaut  mistionaiy  societies  have 
churches  and  educational  establishments  in  KaRraria.but,  except 
In  Fingoland,  the  bulk  of  the  Kaffirs  are  heathen.  Ilie  Criquas 

frofesB  Chriatianity  and  have  thdr  own  churches  and  mioiaters. 
be  Aagjkaa  diooeK  of  St  Ji^'s,  Kaffraria,  was  foaaded  la  187$. 

jfiBMZBlioM  to  (fa  Co^— The  stoiy  of.Uie  con8icti  betweoi 
the  Kaffir  tiibca  and  the  Cape  colonists  Is  told  under  Can 
Colony.  As  eaHy  as  1819  Kaffirland,  or  Kaffraria,  was  held 
not  to  extend  west  beyond  the  Keiskamma  River,  The  region 
east  of  that  rivet  aa  for  as  the  Kei  River  became  in  1847  the 
Crown,  colony  of  British  Kaffraria,  and  was  anneted  to  Cape 
Colonyin  1865.  TlteT^aiokeian  territories  remained  in  nominal 
independence  until  1875,  when  the  Tembu  sought  British  pro- 
tection. An  inter-tribal  war  in  1877  between  Fingo  and  Gcalcka 
resulted  in  the  territory  of  the  Ccaleka  chief  Krdi  being  occupied 
by  the  British.  It  was  not,  however,  tiD  1879  that  Fingoland 
and  the  Idutywa  Reserve,  together  srith  tbe  district  then 
commonly  called  Noman's-^nd,  were  proclaimed  aq  integral 
part  of  the  Cape.  About  this  time  most  of  the  rest  of 
Kaffraria  came  under  British  control,  but  it  was  t88j  before 
Gcalekaland,  the  coast  repim  of  Itanskd,  and  tbe  various  dis^ 
tricts  comprising  Tembuland— Bonvaaalaad  on  tbe  cosst,  Tenn, 
buland  Fraper  and  Emipmnt  Tembobnd— were  annexed  to  the 
raiooy.  By  the  aaneiation,  tbe  fcoatiec  of  the  ooioi|]r_wu 
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cuiied  to  the  UmUta  River,  so  that  by  1885  only  PondoUnd, 
frontini  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  separated  the  Cape  from  NauL 
In  PimdoUDd,  Port  St  John,  proclaimed  British  territoiyin  tSSi, 
wu,  along  with  the  lower  readies  <rf  the  St  John's  River,  inou^ 
ponted  irith  Cape  Colony  in  1884;  in  1886  the  Xesibe  counltj 
(Mount  Ayliff)  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  and  added  to  Griqua* 
land  Easti  and  in  the  following  year  Rhode  Valley  was  included 
within  the  boundaiy  line.  The  rest  of  Pondoland,  chiefly  in  virtue 
of  a  British  protectorate  eitablhhed  over  all  the  coast  region 
in  1885,  was  already  more  or  less  under  British  oootrol,  and  In 
i8g4  it  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  its  entirety.  Thus  the  whole 
of  KaSraria  was  incorporated  in  Cape  Colony,  with  the  exception 
of  some  1550  sq.  m.,  then  part  of  Noman's-land,  annexed  by 
Natal  In  1866  and  nunsd  Alfred  county.  To  tbt  wise  adminis- 
tration (rf  Major  Sir  Heniy  G.  Elliot,  who  served  In  KaSnuia  in 
various  official  capacities  from  1S77  to  190^,  the  country  owes 
much  of  iu  proqterity. 

Particulars  concerning  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  Kaffraria 
foUow. 

Crigtuilaiid  East  fares,  7M4  H-  >n.),  10  called  to  dlstlngidsh  it 
from  Griqualand  Weat,  a  diwrict  north  of  the  Orange  River,  lies 
between  Baautoland  (N.W.).  Natat  (N.E.),  TerobuUod  (S-W.) 
and  Pondoland  (S.E.).  It  occupies  the  southern  slopea  «  the 
Oiakensbere  or  the  fertile  valEey*  at  their  feet.  It  indudei  moM  of 
the  rnpR  rannerly  called  Noman's-tand,  and  afterwards  named 
Adam  Kric's  Land  from  the  Gfiqua  chief  who  occupied  it  in  1863 
with  the  consent  of  the  Britiih  authorities,  and  governed  the 
country  till  his  death  in  1876,  establishing  a  vclksraad  on  the  Dutch 
model.  The  Griquas  are  still  ruled  by  an  officially  appointed  head- 
man. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ate  Basutos  and  Kaffirs 
(Pondomisi,  Ama-Eiaka  and  other  tribes).  The  Griquas  number 
about  6000.  Since  its  annexation  to  Cape  Colony  Criqualand  East 
has  made  fairly  rapid  progress.  The  population  rose  from  iiiiooo 
in  1881  to333,685tn  1904,  of  whom  5901  wercwhitea.  Stock-breed- 
ing on  the  upUnds,  tillage  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Dralcensberg, 
are  the  chief  industries.  On  these  slopes  and  uplands  the  climate 
is  delightful  and  well  suited  to  Europeans.  There  is  considerable 
trade  with  Basutdand  in  grain  and  stock,  and  through  Kolcstad 
with  Port  St  John  and  For  Shepatone,  Natal.  Much  of  the  best 
agricultural' land  is  owned  by  Europearts. 

Tmbutand  (area.  4133  sq.  m.),  which  ties  S.W.  of  Criqualand  East 
and  comprises  the  districts  of  Tembuland  Proper,  Emigrant  Tembu- 
land  and  Bamvanaland,  takes  its  name  from  the  Icmbu  nati«i, 
called  sometinus  TambooUes.  one  of  the  most  powetful  of  the 
Kaffir  groups.  In  the  national  genealogies  the  Tembu  hold  an 
honounble  podtloa,  being  traditionslly  descended  from  Tembu, 
ddcr  brother  of  Xosa,  frmn  whom  most  of  the  other  Kaffirs  claim 
descent.  The  inhabitants  increased  from  about  160,000  in  tSSi 
to  931.473  in  1904,  of  whom  8096  were  whites.  The  chief  town  is 
Umtata. 

Tranthti  (area,  2553  so.  m.)  comprises  the  districts  of  Fingoland, 
the  Idutywa  Reserve  ana  Gcalekaland,  this  last  bcinc  named  from 
the  Ccaleka  nation,  who  claim  to  lie  the  senior  brancn  of  the  Xoia 
family,  the  principal  royal  line  of  the  Kaffir  tribes.  They  nill  form 
the  caief  element  ai  the  population,  which  rose  from  136,000  in 
t88i  ta  177,730  in  190a  C1707  whites).  Here  arc  some  prosperous 
missionary  stations,  where  the  natives  are  taught  uriculture, 
mechanical  industnes  and  a  knowtedee  of  letters.  The  heroic 
deeds  of  Hinsa.  Ktvli  and  other  chiefs  lamous  in  the  wars  are  still 
renKmbered;  but  witchcraft,  rain-matcing  and  other  pagan  practices 
seem  to  have  died  out.  Even  more  advanced  in  alf  socbl  respects 
are  the  Fingo,  who  sive  their  name  to  the  district  of  Fingolandiand 
also  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  Idutywa  Reserve.  They 
wear  European  clothes,  support  their  schools  by  voluntary  conin- 
buttons,  edit  newspapers,  translate  English  poetry,  set  their  rational 
songs  M  correct  music,  and  the  majority  profess  .Christianity. 
The  industrial  institution  of  Blythswood,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of 
Butterworth,  is  a  branch  o(  Lovedale  (g.v.),  and  is  largdy  supported 
by  the  Fingo. 

t  i'Mioland,(area,  4040  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1904),  309,757  Gnciudina 
1113  whites),  an  estinuted  increase  ol^.ooo  since  1891)  Is  bounded 
E.  by  the  sea,  N.  ^  Natal,  W.  by  Criqualand  East,  by  &  and 
Tembuland.  la  Pnadoland  the  primitive  orgajuzatlon  of  tnie  natives 
has  been  little  altered  and  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  n  very  greaL 
Ijknd  is  held  almost  wholly  in  tribal  tenure,  thmigh  a  numtter  of 
wlutes  possess  farms  acquired  before  the  annexatioa  of  the  country. 
The  Pondo  have  shown  sotae  apfwedation  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
.^on. 

See  G.  McCsll  Theal's  HiOoryoJ  South  AMca  and  other  works 
eited  under  Cars  Coi^mv ;  also  Tkt  ffolte  er  7>a«i#e*M  TerTUariii, 
byC.C.Henkd  CHamburg,  i903),aiisdul  handbook  byaa  ex-oflkial' 
In  the  Transkeian  Teiritanea. 
'KAnURAir.apnMDceof  AfgbanisUB.  Very  little  of  thb 
coontijr  was  known  with  acofiacy  aad  Dothliig  at  fiist  hand  until 


General  Sir  W.  (then  Colonel)  Lockhart  beaded  a  missinn  10 
examine  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  innge  in  1885-1886,  He 
penetrated  into  the  upper  patt  of  the  Bashgal  valley,  but  after 
a  few  days  be  found  himself  compdled  to  Rtura  to  CUtral. 
Previously  Major  Turner,  R.A.,  hsd  sou^t  to  enter  Ka&isUa 
from  Jalalabad,  but  sutfden  severe  illness  cut  short  his  enterprise. 
M'Nair,  the  famous  explorer  of  the  Indian  Survey  departmcot, 
believed  that  be  had  actually  visited  this  littlc-fcDown  lud 
during  an  adventurous  journey  which  he  made  fioai  India  aad 
through  Chitral  in  disguise;  but  the  Internal  evidence  of  hb 
reports  shows  that  he  mistook  the  Kalash  district  of  Chittal, 
with  its  debased  and  idolatrous  population,  for  the  true  Ka£r- 
istan  of  his  hopes.  In  i  SSg  Mr  G.  S.  Robertson  (afterwards  Sir 
George  RoberLnn,  K.C.S.I.)  was  sent  on  a  mis^  to  Kafiiistan. 
He  only  remained  a  few  days,  but  a  year  later  be  revislcd 
the  country,  staying  amongst  the  Kafirs  for  m^rly  a  year. 
Although  his  movements  were  hampered,  hu  presence  in  the 
country  bring  regarded  wUh  sus[Mcion,  be  was  able  to  study 
the  people,  and,  In  spite  of  intertribal  Jealousy,  to  meet  raembns 
of  many  the  tribes.  The  facts  observed  and  tlie  Informatioa 
collected  hy  him  during  his  sojourn  in  eastern  Kafiristan,  sod 
during  short  expeditions  to  the  inner  valleys,  are  the  most  tnist- 
worthy  foundatioiu  of  our  knoiriedge  <A  tUs  interesting  countty. 

Eafiristan,  which  Uteially  means  "  the  land  of  the  mfidd,"  s 
the  name  given  to  a  tract  of  country  enclosed  between  Chitnl 
and  Afghan  territory.  It  was  formerly  petq^ed  by  pagan 
mouDtaincets,  who  maintained  a  wild  indqiendence  onttl  iSqs. 
when  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Abdur  Rahman,  the  amir  d 
Kabul,  who  also  compelled  them  to  accept  the  religim  of  Islam. 
The  territory  thus  ID  named  b  included  between  34*  joT  acd 
36"  N.,  and  from  about  70°  to  71°  30'  E.  As  the  western  aod 
northern  boundaries  are  imperfectly  known,  its  sixe  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  certainty.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  east 
to  west  at  35*  t«f  N.;  its  greatest  breadth  is  probably  about 
71°  E.  The  total  area.aiq>roximates  to  5000  sq.  m.  Aiong  ibe 
N.  the  boundaiy  is  the  province  of  Bsdakshan,  on  the  N.E.  the 
Lutkho  valley  of  Chitral.  Chitral  and  lower  Cliitral  cndoac  it 
to  the  E.,  and  the  Kunar  valley  on  the  SX.  Afghanistan  pnps 
supplies  the  S.  limiL  The  ranges  above  thb  l^no  nnd  ^nsbcr 
valleys  of  Afghanistan  waB  It  In  upon  the  W.  The  BorthBa 
frontier  Is  S|^t  by.  the  narmw  Minjan  valley  of  Badak^an. 
which  seems  to  rise  In  the  very  heart  ot  lU6risttn. 

Speaking  generally,  the  country  conusta  of  an  irregular  soies  e( 
main  valleys,  for  the  most  part  deep,  tuirow  and  tortuous,  into  alikh 
a  varying  number  of  still  deeper,  ttarrower  and  more  twisted  valk)s, 
ravines  and  glens  pour  their  torrent  srater.  The  mouotain  ranees 
of  Mctamorpnic  rock,  which  separate  the  main  drainage  vallevs,  an 
all  of  conuderable  altitude,  rugged  and  diflicult,  with  the  oatJiec  of 
a  choppy  sea  petrified.  During  the  winter  months,  when  the  snow 
lies  deep,  Kabristan  becomes  a  oumhn  of  isolated  cMununhies. 
with  few  if  any  means  of  interoommuntcation.  In  the  wbide  had 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  plain.  M  uch  of  the  s&M, 
gigantic  country  warms  the  heart  as  wdl  as  captivates  the  eyv  with 
Its  grandeur  and  varied  beauty;  much  of  it  is  the  bare  akdetoa  el 
the  world  wasted  fiy  countless  centuries  -of  storms  and  f  roct,  aad 
prc^oundly  melancholy  in  its  sempttemal  ruin.  Every  variety  of 
mountain  scxnery  can  be  found;  ulent  peaks  and  hard,  naked  riifce^ 
snowficlds  and  glaciers:  mighty  jiae  forests,  wooded  slopes  aad 
grating  grounds;  or  wild  vine  sum  pomegranate  tUebcta  batdenag 
soarkling  streams.  At  low  devations  the  lull-sides  are  cnnwd  w^k 
the  wild  olive  and  evergreen  oaks.  Many  kinds  of  Irait  tiuj 
walnuts,  mulberries,  apncots  and  apples — grow  near  tbe  viUacss 
or  by  the  wayside,  as  well  as  splendid  borse<bestauts  and  oaa 
shade  trees.  Higher  in  elevation,  and  from  4000  to  Sooo  ft-,  are 
the  dense  pine  and  cedar  forests.  Above  this  altitude  tbc  tlopi^* 
become  dreary,  the  juniper,  cedar  and  wild  rhubarb  KrvliaSi 
givinf  place  to  scanty  wUlow  patches,  tamarisk  and  stunted  bbch*. 
Over  13,000  ft.  there  are  merely  masses  and  nx^  grass.  Pamu^ 
wildflowers  blossom  at  different  heights.  The  nvers  teem  witA  hA. 
Immense  numbers  of  red-legged  partridges  live  in  the  hnm-  vsHc^s. 
OS  well  as  pigeons  and  doves.  Gorgeously  plumaged  pfaeasvots  are 
plentiful.  Of  wild  animals  the  chiM  are  the  MortAsr  (a  nat) 
the  oorial  (a  sheep).  In  the  winter 4be  former  are  leckleMhr  riaq;^ 
tcred  by  hunters,  being  either  brought  to  bay  by  trained  bouwis. 
or  trapped  in  (Mts,  or  caught  floundenng  in  the  snow-drifts;  bnt  in  th* 
summer  immense  herds'move  on  the  higher  slopea.  Tbe  shea  is  vcfy 
tare.  Bears  and  kopaids  are  fairly  common,  as  well  as  tfaa  sansllw 
biUcnuurcs. 
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An  the  fMftlwni  poMea  teading  into  tUdahtim  ot  into  tfa«  Minjan 
valley  of  Badakahan  teem  to  be  over  l-utoo  ft.  in  altitude.  Of 
P  theae  the  chief  are  the  Maitda].  the  Kamah  (tlicae  two 

-  ^-  alone  have  been  explored  by  a  European  travdler},  the 
Kti,  the  Kulam  and  the  RaniKal  pasaea.  Tlioae  to  the 
cast,  the  Chitnl  paate*,  are  somewbat  lower,  ranging  btm  13,000  to 
14,000  ft.,  the  Zidig,  the  Shui,  the  Shawal  and  tbe  F^ipit,  while 
the  Patkun,  which  crouea  one  of  the  dwindled  apur*  near  the  Kuoar 
liver,  U  only  8400  ft.  high.  Between  neighbouring  valleya  the 
very  numerou*  coromuiucating  footwayi  muit  rarely  m  tower  than 
10,000,  while  they  •ometime*  exceed  14,000  ft.  The  weatem  paiaea 
are  unknown.  All  theie  toilKiine  pathi  are  10  faintly  indicated, 
even  when  free  from  anow,  that  to  adventure  them  witnout  a  local 
guide  u  uauaQy  uiuafe.  Vet  the  light-framed  cattle  of  theae  jagged 
mountainacan  be  forced  over  many  at  the  wont  pnnri  Ordinarily 
the  herding  tracka,  near  the  creat  of  the  ridgea  and  high  above  the 
white  torrent!,  are  acarcely  diacoverable  to  untutored  eyea.  They 
wind  and  waver,  riae,  drop  and  twiat  about  the  irrogular  aemi- 
precipitoua  ilopea  with  baffling  eccentricity  and  atvuptneaa.  Nevei^ 
theieas  the  cattle  noae  their  way  along  Dlunderingiy,  but  witlwut 
hurt.  Of  no  lea*  importance  in  the  open  montb^  ana  the  aole  trade 
routes  during  winter,  are  the  lower  patha  by  the  river.  An  unguided 
traveller  ia  contiaually  at  fault  upon  theae  main  linea  of  interccniiae 
and  traffic. 

All  the  rivera  find  thor  tnmultuoua  way  into  the  Kabul,  either 
directly,  a*  the  Alingar  at  Laghman,  or  alter  comndngKng  with  the 
J.  I.  Kuaar  at  Aniodu  and  at  Chigar-Serai.  The  Buhgal, 
draining  the  eaatera  portion  of  the  country ,  anptiei 
itielf  Into  the  Kunar  at  Anindn.  It  draws  ita  higtwM  witcn  irom 
three  main  lourcea  at  the  bead  of  the  Baihgal  valtqr.  It  glidra 
gently  through  a  lake  cloae  to  thia  origin,  and  ttien  through  a  amaller 
tarn.  The  nrtt  affluent  of  importance  i*  the  Skorh^,  which  joini 
it  above  the  village  of  Pihui .  Next  come*  the  noiiier  Manangal  water, 
from  the  Shawal  pa«.  which  enter*  the  main  stream  at  Lutdeh  or 
Braganutal.  the  coicf  actllement  of  the  Badigal  branch  of  the  I<iatir 
tribe.  By-and-by  the  main  stream  becomes,  at  the  hamlet  of 
Suara,  a  raving,  shrieking  tonent  in  a  dork  narrow  valley,  ita  run 
obstructed  by  giant  boulden  and  great  tree-trunks.  Racing  past 
Bagalgnmi.  the  chief  vill^of  the  Madugal  Kafiia,  the  river  damoura 
round  the  great  spur  which,  1800  ft.  h^her  up,  gives  space  for  the 
terrace*  and  house*  of  Kamdeah,  the  bead<)uarters  of  the  Kam 
people.  The  next  important  affluent  is  the  nver  which  drain*  the 
PittiEal  valley,  it*  poMe*  and  bnnchea.  Also  on  the  left  bank,and 
still  lower  down,  u  the  joining-place  of  the  Gourdesh  valley  waters. 
Finally  it  end*  in  the  Kunar  )u*t  above  Arundu  and  Birkot.  The 
middle  part  of  Kafiristan,  including  the  valleya  occupied  by  the 
Prcsun,  Kti,  Aahkun  and  Wai  tribe*,  is  drained  by  a  river  variously 
called  the  Pech,  the  Kaniah,  and  the  Prcsun  or  Viron  River.  It  has 
been  only  partially  eaploivd.  Fed  by  the  fountain*  and  aoowa  of 
the  upper  Prcsun  valW,  it  is  jmned  at  the  village  of  Shtevgram  by 
the  torrent  from  the  Ramah  pas*.  Thence  it  moves  quietly  past 
mcadovdand,  formerly  set  apart  at  holy  gronod,  watering  on  ita 
way  all  the  Premn  village*.  Below  the  last  of  them,  with  anabrupt 
bend,  it  faurriea  into  the  unexplored  and  rockbound  Ttaru  country, 
where  it  sbaoriM  on  the  right  hand  the  Kti  and  the  Ashkun  and 
on  the  left  tbs  Wal  rivera,  finally  loring  itself  in  the  Kunar,  close 
to  Chi«r-SeraL  Concerning  the  Aiingar  or  Kao.  which  carries 
the  dnuMge  of  wtatera  Kafirittas  Into  the  Kabul  at  L,aghman, 
there  an  no  trustworthy  details.  It  is  formed  from  the  waten  of 
^1  the  valley*  inhabited  by  the  Ramgal  Kafirs,  attl  by  that  small 
branch  of  the  Katirs  known  aa  the  Kaiam  tribtt. 

The  diniate  varies  with  the  altitude,  but  in  the  suamer^time  it  is 
hot  at  an  elevation*.    In  the  higher  valleya  the  winter  b  rigorous. 

Snow  falls  heavily  everywhere  over  4000  ft.  above  the 
^^^^  sea-leveL  During  the  winter  of  1890-1891  at  Kamdeah 
(devntbn  6100  ft.)  the  thermometer  never  feU  below  17*  F.  In 
many  of  the  valleys  the  absence  of  wind  is  remarimble.  Conse- 
quently a  great  deal  of  ct^d  can  be  borne  without  discomfort.  The 
Kunar  valley,  which  is  wet  and  wndy  in  winter,  but  whoe  enow, 
if  it  falls,  melts  quickly,  give*  a  much  greater  seiMatian  of  cdd  than 
the  Bttll  Kafiristan  valley*  of  much  lower  actual  temperature.  A 
deficiency  of  rain  necessitatea  the  em{4oyment  of  a  somewhat 
ejatwrate  sytem  of  irrigation,  which  in  its  turn  ia  dependent  upoa 

The  preKnt  iDbabiUnts  ue  pnbabbr  mainly  deacended  fnnn 
the  broken  tribe*  of  autem  Afi^iubtan,  lefuring  to  accept 
naJC**K  Isl^iii  (In  the  loth  century),  were  driven  away  by  tbe 
fervid  swordsiiien  of  Mahomet.  DcKendiog  upon 
the  feeble  inhabitants  of  the  trackless  slopes  and  perilous  valleys 
«f  modem  KaiBriitan,  themselves,  most  likely,  lefugeet  of  an 
carfier  dat^  they  subjupted  tnd  enslaved  them  and  partially 
amalgamated  with  them.  These  ancient  peoples  seem  to  be 
represented  by  tbe  Presun  tribe,  by  the  sla^  and  by  fragments 
of  lost  peoples,  now  known  as  the  Jazhts  and  the  Aroms.  The 
old  division  of  the  tribes  into  the  Siab-Posh,  or  tbe  black-robed 
Kafin,  and  the  Safed-Poshf  or  tbe  wbite-iobed,  vu  neithei 


scientific  nor  convenient,  for  while  the  Siah-Posh  have  omA  En 
common  in  dress,  language,  customs  and  am>eannce,  tbe  Safed- 
Fosh  divisions  were  not  more  dissimilar  from  tbe  Siab-Poah 
than  they  were  from  one  another.  Perlupa  the  best  divisum 
at  present  possible  Is  into  (i)  Slftb-Pogh,  (1)  Walgulis,  and 
(3)  Presungalis  01  Vlron  Iblk. 

Tbe  black-robed  Kafir*  condst  of  one  very  large,  widely  aptcad 
tribe,  the  Katirs,  and  four  much  smaller  commumtie*,  the  Kam, 
tbe  Madugalis,  the  Kaahtan  or  Kashtoc,  and  the  _  _  ^ 
Gourdesh.  Numerially,  it  is  prabaUe  that  the  Katiia  ^^'^ 
are  more  importaDt  than  all  the  remaining  tribes  put 
together.  They  inhabit  Kveial  vaOcya,  each  conmudty  beiBg 
independent  erf  the  others,  but  all  •^wwtodriw  the  aame  origin 
and  a  general  relationship.  TbeKatirafanrcaSlyliMthefdlowuf 
poupa:  (a)  Those  of  tbe  Bashgal  vaUey,  also  called  Kamoi  and 
Lutdehchb,  who  occupy  eleven  vUlages  between  Badawan  ami 
Sunra,  tbe  border  hamlet  of  the  Madugal  country,  namely,  Ptdgron, 
Pshui  or  Pshowar,  Apaai,  Shidgal,  Bragamatal  (LatdeK),  Bajiadra, 
Badamuk,  Oulagal,  Chabu,  Ba prole  and  Puratam:  (b)  the  Kti  or 
Katwar  Kafir*,  who  live  in  two  settlementa  in  tbe  Kti  valley;  (e)  the 
Kubm  people,  who  have  four  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  same 
name;  (3)  the  Ramgalia,  or  Gabariks,  who  are  tbe  most  numenua, 
and  po«*ie*a  the  western  part  on  the  Afghan  twrder.  Of  the 
remaining  tribe*  of  the  Siab-Poah,  the  chief  S  the  Kam  or  Kamtoa, 
who  inhalHt  the  Bashgal  valley,  from  the  Madugal  boundary  to  the 
Kunar  valley,  and  it*  lateral  braitches  In  seven  chief  settlements, 
namely,  Urmir,  Kambrom  or  Kamdeah,  Mergrom,  Kamu,  Sarat, 
Pittigal  and  Baxgal.  The  next  Siah-Po*fa  tribe  in  importance  i*  the 
Muman  or  Madugal  Kafirs,  who  have  three  vilhges  in  tbe  short 
tract  between  the  Katirs  and  the  Kam  in  the  Bashgal  valley.  The 
last  Siah-Posh  tribe  is  the  Kashtan  or  Kashtoa,  who  in  1891  were 
all  located  in  one  greatly  overcrowded  village,  their  outlying  settle- 
ment having  been  plundered  by  the  Afghan  tribes  of  the  Kunar 
valley.  One  colony  of  Kah-Posh  Kafirs  lives  in  the  Gourdesh 
valley ;  but  they  diflcr  fromall  tbe  other  tribes,  and  are  believed  to  be 
descended,  in  great  part,  from  the  ancient  people  called  the  Aroms. 

Our  exact  knowledge  td  the  Waigulis  is  scanty.  They  seem  to  be 
related  in  bmguage  and  origin  with  a  people  ftem,  shy  and  isolated, 
called  the  Aahlnin,  .who  are  quite  unknown.  The  wal 

rk  a  tongue  altogether  different  from  that  spoken  by    .'■  .  > 
Siah-PoA  and  by  the  Presunnlis.   The  namei  of  "^"V^ 
their  ten  chief  villages  are  Runchi,  Nishi,  JaMma,  Amxhi,  Chimloa, 
KegDI,  Akun  or  Akum,  Hildeah,  Bargsf  and  Prainta.   Of  these 
Amzhi  and  Nishl  are  the  beat  known. 

Tbe  PresuMlis.  also  called  Viton,  Dve  ia  a  high  valley.  In  all 
respect*  they  differ  from  other  Kafirs,  in  none  more  than  in  th«r 
unwariike  dispoiition.  Simple,  timKl,  stolid-feat uccd^^ 
and  rather  dumiy,  they  arc  remarkable  for  thrir  in--  ,^  ■ 
duBtry  and  powers  of  enduiance.  Theynrobably  rmiv^  iiiiiauiii 
sent  some  of  the  cariiest  immigrants  Six  Urge  wul-bidlt  ^Abgcs 
are  occuixed  by  tben>— Shtev^ora,  RMt^rom,  Diopom,  Ibtigi- 
grom,  Satiumgrom  and  Psak^iom. 

The  slave*  are  birly  numerous.  Their  ori^n  is  probably  partly 
from  the  very  ancient  InhaUtanta  and  partly  from  war  prtsoBenu 

Coarse  in  feature  and  dark  in  tint,  they  cannot   

distinguished  from  the  lowest  das*  of  freemen,  whtle^^^^^ 
their  dress  is  indistinctive.  They  arc  of  two  daWeaHiouselu^ 
slaves,  who  are  treated  not  unkindly:  and  anisan  slave*,  who  are 
the  skilled  handicraftsmen — carvera,  blacksmith*,  bootmaker*  and 
so  forth;  many  of  tbe  musician*  are  also  slaves.  They  live  in  a 
particubr  portion  of  a  village,  and  were  consideRd  to  a  certain 
extent  unclean,  and  might  not  approach  doaely  to  certain  sacred 
■pots.  All  slaves  teem  to  wear  the  Siah-Posh  dress,  even  when  tbey 
own  aa  master*  the  feeble  Prcsungal  folk. 

Little  respect  ii  shown  to  women,  except  In  partkulsr  cases  to  a 
few  of  advanced  years.  Usually  they  are  mistresses  and  slaves, 
saleable  chattels  and  field-workers.  Degraded,  immoral, 
overworked  and  carelessly  fed,  they  are  also,  as  a  rule, 
unpleasant  to  the  aight.  Little  girfi  are  aometlmca  quite  beautiful, 
but  rouph  usage  and  exposure  to  all  weathen  soon  make  their 
comidexions  coarse  and  dark.  They  are  invariably  dirty  and 
uncombed.  In  comparison  with  the  men  tb^  arc  somewhat  short. 
Pbysicalty  they  are  capaUe  of  enormous  latmur,  and  are  very 
enduring.  All  the  field-work  falls  to  them,  aa  wdl  as  all  kinds  of 
inferior  occupations^  such  as  load-carrying.  Tbey  have  no  rights  as 
against  their  husband*  or,  faiUng  them,  torir  male  relations,  lltey 
cannot  Inherit  or  possess  property. 

There  are  ccrtainlv  thice  tongues  qiolcen.  betfdes  many  dialtct^ 
that  used  by  the  Siah-Poah  being  of  course  the  most  common;  and 
although  it  has  many  dialects,  the  csn^oyers  of  one  seen  iMsnb 
to  undeistand  all  the  others.  It  is  a  nakiitic  tanguage^  ~  ~ 
Of  tbe  remaining  two,  the  Wal  and  the  Prcsun  have  no  rfnubufty; 
they  are  also  unlike  the  Sbb-Poih,  Kafirs  themselves  maintun 
that  very  young  children  from  any  valley  can  acquire  the  Wal 
speech;  but  that  only  those  bom  in  the  Picwn^  can  ever  converae 
In  that  buvuage.  even  loiwhly.  To  European  ears  it  is  dkooooert- 
ingly  dMciut,  nnd  it  is  pernips  hnpomiMe  to  fcain. 
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KAFIRISTAN 


Before  their  conquert  by  Abdur  Rahnun  til  the  Ka6ra  were 
Idolaten  of  a  ntber  low  type.  There  were  liogcfiiig  tracer  of 
mgiut^  anceitor-wonhlp,  mnd  peritape  of  fire-wonhip  abo.  The 
god*  were  oumeroui;  tribal,  family,  bouKhoId  deities 
had  to  be  pa>pitiated,  and  miicbicvoii*  ipiriu  and  fairic*  haunted 
foreatB,  riven,  valca  and  ercat  itone*.  Imra  waa  ttw  Creator,  and 
all  the  other  supenuturarpowert  were  tubordiiutc  to  htm.  Of  the 
inferior  god*,  Moni  •ecmed  to  be  the  moat  ancient;  but  GIth,  the 
war-god,  waa  by  far  the  moM  popular.  It  waa  Ua  worahip,  doubt- 
iMb  which  kept  the  Kafin  lo  loog  independent.  In  Ufe  aa  a  hero, 
and  after  death  aa  a  md,  be  ^twoUnd  hatred  to  the  religion  oi 
Mahomet.  Every  vilbge  revered  hia  ihiine;  moe  poaKiaed  two. 
Inra,  Glih  and  MonI  were  honoured  wfch  Mparate  little  templea, 
aa  was  iMually  Dia&iufodde«;bui  three  or  four  of  the  oiben  would 
riure  one  between  tbem,  each  loolungout  of  aamaHaepaiateaquare 
window.  The  worshipped  object  waa  cither  a  laree  fragment  of 
etAne  or  an  image  of  wood  conventionally  carved,  with  round  white 
•tones  for  eyes.  IXfhreat  animals  were  sacrificed  at  difierent 
•hrinea:  cows  to  Imia,  male  goats  and  bulli  to  Glsh,  sheep  to  the 
god  of  wealth;  but  goats  were  generally  acceptable,  and  wen  alio 

stain  ceremonially  to  discover  a  complauantjmd, ' — *  '  iw, 

to  end  a  quarrel,  to  ratify  brotherhood.  The  i  ion 
were  a  hereditary  priest,  a  well'boni  chanter  of  p  on 
of  low  station,  who  wassuopcaed  to  become  iiapy  ce. 
and  to  have  the  power  ot  seeing  fairies  and  Mh  /tr 
they  were  near,  also  of  undersbindinK  their  wii  of 
the  ofFering,  together  with  flour,  wine  and  butt  ;be 
■hrioe  after  the  animal  and  the  other  ^fts  bad  1  ith 
water  sprinkled  by  the  ofiiciatina  pnests,  whil  :h, 
sdch!"  ("Be  purel").  Dense  clouds  of  sm  ina 
juniper-cedar,  which  crackled  and  gave  forth  pun  led 
to  tne  spectacle,  which  was  dignibed  by  the  bes  als 
and  solenuiiied  by  the  devout  responses  of  the  cc  ere 
was  no  human  sacrifice  except  when  a  prison  '  a 

solemn  service  at  a  shrine,  was  taken  away  and  :he 

wooden  tomb  of  some  unavenged  headman.   I_  1  a 

kind  of  Hell  where  wicked  people  burned ;  but  the  Hereafter  was  an 
underground  region  enterco  by  a  guarded  aperture,  and  inhabited 
by  the  shapes  Mich  men  see  in  dreams.  Suicide  was  as  unknowa 
as  fear  of  dying.  Melincfaoty  aflUcted  only  the  sick  and  the  b» 
leaved.  Beligioua  traditions,  miracles  and  anecdotes  were  puerile, 
and  pointed  00  social  lesson  or  any  religious  law.  Music,  aandng 
and'sonos  of  praise  were  acceptable  to  the  ^s,  and  every  village 
tpom%  Bad  ita  dancing  platform  and  dancmg  house  (pvM  mtu, 
himitlwd  with  a  dmpte  altar.  No  prayers  were  oRered,  only 
invocatioas,  exhortative  or  remonstrant. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tribes  were  made  up  of  clans.  A 
person's  impcntance  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  wealth  of  his 
-  -  ,  family  and  the  number  <i  male  adulu  which  it  contained, 
j?''*;^  The  power  of  a  family,  as  shown  by  the  number  and 
HA  quality  of  its  fighting  men  a*  well  as  by  the  strength  of 

its  followers,  was  the  index  of  that  family's  influence. 
Weak  dans  and  detached  families,  or  poor  but  free  household!, 
carried  their  independence  modestly.  The  lowest  clan  above  the 
slaves  sought  service  with  their  wnlthier  tribesmen  as  henchmen 
and  armed  shefiberdi.  By  intricate  ceremonial,  associated  with 
complicated  duties,  social  and  religious,  which  extended  over  two 
years,  punctuated  at  intervals  by  prodigious  compulsory  banquets, 
rich  men  could  become  elders  or  J<ul.  Still  further  outlay  and 
ostentation  enabled  the  few  who  could  sustain  the  cost  to  rank  still 
bisher  as  chief  or  Jiir,  Theoretically,  all  the  important  and  outside 
ansits  of  the  tribe  were  managed  by  the  jojf  in  council:  actually 
they  were  controlled  by  two  or  three  of  the  most  respected  of  that 
claia.  Very  serious  questions  which  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people 
would  be  debated  in  informal  parliamentsof  the  whole  tribe.  Kanis 
have  a  remarkable  fondnen  for  discuiune  in  conclave.  Orators, 
consequently,  are  influentiaL  The  internal  business  of  a  tribe  was 
managed  by  an  eleCced  magistrate  with  twelve  assistants.  It  waa 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  customs  of  the  people  were  respected  i 
that  the  proper  seasons  for  gatherim;  fruit  were  rigklly  observed. 
They  regulated  the  irrigation  ot  the  fiekU  modenting  tM  Incessant 
quarrels  which  originated  in  the  competition  for  the  water;  and  they 
kept  the  channels  la  good  repair.  Thar  chief,  helped  by  contribu- 
tions in  hud  fmm  all  householders,  entertained  tnbal  guests.  He 
abo  saw  that  the  weekly  Kalir  Sabbath,  from  the  sowinfe  to  ttie 
carrying  of  the  crops,  was  carefully  observed,  the  fires  kept  burning, 
and  the  dancers  collected  and  encouraged.  Opposition  to  these 
annual  magistrates  or  infraction  of  tribal  laws  was  punished  by  fines, 
which  were  the  perquisites  and  the  payment  of  those  officials. 
Serious  offences  against  the  whole  people  were  judged  by  the  com- 
munity ilsdf:  the  sentences  ranged  as  high  as  expulsion  from  the 
settlement,  accompanied  with  the  burning  of  the  culpnt  s  house 
and  the  spuiation  of  his  goodc  In  such  cases,  the  fomily  and  the 
dan  refusing  to  intervene,  the  lender  at  once  becaate  cowed  into 
submisuon. 

Habitation)  are  generally  strong,  and  built  largely  of  wood. 
They  arc  frequently  two  or  more  storeys  high,  often  with  an  o|xn 
gallery  at  the  top.  Wealthy  owners  were  fond  of  elaborate  carving 
in  simric  designa  and  devicea.  A  room  is  square,  with  a  smoke- 
hole  wnen  possible;  small  window^  with  shuttcra  and  bolts,  and 


heavy  doors  fastened  by  a  staling  wooden  pin.  are  ff^mm 
The  nature  of  the  grouad,  its  defenuble  character,  the 
of  not  encroaching  upon  the  scanty  arable  land,  and  such  . 
considerations,determinetbedesinic>fthevilla]tes-  ^>ed-' 
mens  of  many  varieties  mav  be  discovered.  TtKre  is  tbe 
ahockinglv  overcrowded  oblong  kind,  fort-shaped,  three  stonyi 
high,  and  on  a  river's  bank,  which  is  pierced  by  an  underground 
way  leading  to  the  water.  Here  all  rooms  look  oa  to  the  brti 
central  courtyard :  outwards  are  few  or  no  windows.  There  b  aba 
tbe  tiny  hamlet  ot  a  few  piled-up  hovels  perched  m  the  flattish  top 
of  some  hiqe  rock,  inaccessible  when  tbe  ladder  coonecUnr  it  vita 
the  ae)|Aibonriiv  hitl-nde  or  leading  to  the  ground  b  withdiavn. 
Some  vOlages  on  mounds  are  defended  at  the  Case  by  a  dicnlar  wall 
streogtheaed  with  aa  entanglement  of  branches  Others  diiv  to 
tbe  nufe-edged  back  of  some  difficult  qxir.  Many  are  Uddca  away 
up  side  ravines.  A  lew  boldly  rely  upon  tbe  nuaiben  Of  ther 
fighting  men,  and  are  unprotected  save  by  watcfa-towera.  Whie 
frequently  very  picturesque  at  a  distance,  all  are  dirty  and  grimed 
with  smoke;  ocuies  and  horns  of  slaughtered  animals  litter  Ike 
ground.  The  ground  Boor  of  a  houre  is  usually  a  winter  stsfale  lor 
cows  and  the  latrine,  as  well  as  the  manure  store  for  tbe  howsehdd: 
the  middle  part  contains  the  family  treasures;  on  the  top  is  the 
living-place.  In  mid  valleyti  such  as  the  Presnngal,  the  hiiiia  1  sir 
often  clustered  upon  a  billoclCi  aad  neaettate  lato  the  saO  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  more  apattmaats.  Hotted  poles  are  the  vaivcnal 
laddera  and  stairways. 

In  height  Kzfm  average  about  5  ft.  6  In.  They  are  lean;  ahrayi 
in  hard  condition;  active  jumpers,  untiring  walkers,  expert  bob» 
taioeen;  exceptionally  they  are  tall  and  heavy.  With  ^a^too 
chests  fairly  deep,  and  muscular,  tpnagy  Ins,  there  ia 
some  ligbtness  and  want  of  power  about  tSe  shoulder 
muscles,  the  arms  and  the  hand-gmsp.  In  complcxiaa  ther  are 
purely  Eastern.  Some  tribes,  notably  the  Wai,  are  birer  thsa 
others,  but  the  average  colour  is  that  of  the  natives  of  tbe  Punjab. 
AllMnoL  or  red-haired,  people,  number  less  than  i  %  ol  the  pogKila- 
tion.  As  a  rule,  the  features  are  well-shaped,  especially  tbe  aosr. 
Tbe  glance  is  wild  and  bok),  with  tbe  widr-iiddcd,  lestkss  gaie  d 
the  hawk;  or  tbe  exact  converse— a  shifty,  furtive  peer  ands 
lowered  bnws.  This  lode  to  radier  commoa  amMyst  the  wealthier 
families  and  the  most  baious  trlbesmsa.  Tbe  shape  of  a  maa's 
bead  aot  uncommonly  Indicates  Us  sodal  ruk  Scrwnl  have  the 
brows  of  thinken  and  aien  of  affoin.  The  dcaiaded  fiiiaii  are  the 
bird-of-prey  type  low,  hairy  fbwhsads,  hooked  noses  with  receJng 
chin,  or  the  thickened,  coane  featutca  of  tbe  darker  slave  dais. 
Intellectually  they  are  of  good  average  power.  Tbeir  monl  dMmc- 
teristica  are  passionate  covetousness.  and  jeahxuy  so  *rtfflTT  tint 
it.  smotben  prudence.  Before  finally  dntroying,  it  eoastaatly 
endangered  tneir  wildly  cherished  independence.  Revenae,  espe- 
cially oa  neighbouring  Kafirs,  to  obtained  at  any  price.  Kafin  are 
subtle,  crafty,  quick  m  dannr  and  resolute,  aa  might  be  expected 
of  people  who  nave  been  ^underera  and  assasdns  for  ocnturics. 
whose  lives  srere  tbe  forfeit  of  a  fault  in  unfliocbiagaem  or  of  a 
moment's  vacillation.  Stealthy  daring,  bom  of  wary  and  beahby 
nerves  and  tbe  training  of  generatimis,  almost  transformed  iato  aa 
instinct,  is  the  national  characteristic  Ghastly  shadows,  tbry 
flitted  in  the  precincts  of  hostile  villages  far  distant  from  tbor  o«a 
valleys,  livinE  upon  the  poorest  food  carried  in  a  fetid  goatskis 
bag;  ever  ready  to  stab  in  the  daricness  or  to  wriggle  throogh  aper- 
tures, to  ilay  as  they  slept  men,  sromen  and  baGes.  Tben.  with 
clothing  for  priie,  and  human  can  as  a  trophy,  they  s|>ed,  waicfeful 
as  hares,  for  their  far-away  bills,  avenger  Pathans  racing  finiooslr 
in  their  track.  Kafirs,  most  faithful  to  one  another,  never  aban- 
doned a  comrade.  If  he  were  killed,  tbey  sought  to  carry  away  tus 
head  for  funeral  observances.  As  traders,  though  cunning  ctMogk. 
they  are  no  match  for  tbe  Afghan.  Tbey  were  more  sumsrfiil  *s 
brigaodsand  blackmailers  than  as  skilled  thieves.  In  night  robbery 
and  in  pilfering  they  showed  little  ingenuity.  Truth  was  coandnrd 
innatdy  dangerous;  but  a  Kafir  is  far  more  trustworthy  than  hi* 
Mahommedaa  aei^bouis.  Ahbough  hos)Htalinr  is  gcoerallv 
viewed  as  a  hopefin  investment,  it  can  be  calculated  oa,  and  » 
unstinted.  Kafirs  are  capable  of  strong  friendship.  Tbey  arc  act 
cmel,  bdng  kind  to  children  and  to  ammals,  and  protective  to  the 
weak  and  the  old.  Family  ties  and  the  claim  of  blood  even  trwmph 
over  jealousy  and  covetousness. 

The  national  attire  of  tbe  men  is  a  badly-cured  goatskin,  confined 
St  the  waist  by  a  leather  belt  studded  with  naiu.  supporting  the 
I-hilied  dagger,  strong  but  clumsy, of  dave  manufacture, 
sheathed  in  wood  covered  with  iron  or  braH,  and  often 
prettily  ornamented.  Women  are  dressed  in  a  k>ng, 
very  dark  tunic  of  wool,  ample  bdow  the  shoulders,  and 
edged  with  red.  This  is  fastened  at  tbe  bosom  by  an  iran  pia.  s 
thorn,  or  a  fibula;  it  is  gathered  round  tbe  body  by  a  woven  tno^, 
an  inch  wide,  knotted  in  front  to  dangle  down  in  tassels.  On  ths 
girdle  is  earned  a  fantastically  haodled  knife  in  a  leather  coverinf. 
The  woman's  tunic  is  sometimes  worn  by  men.  As  worn  by  wooes 
'it!  shape  is  something  between  a  long  frock-coat  and  an  lavcrvcss 
cape.  Ito  hue  and  the  blackness  of  tbe  hairy  goatskin  givr  tk* 
name  of  Siah-Posb,  "  blsck-robcd,"  to  the  majority  of  the  dans. 
The  other  tribes  wear  such  sitides  of  cotton  attire  aa  they  can 
obtain  by  barter,  by  theft,  or  by  killing  beyond  the  border,  for 
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only  woollui  doth  h  made  la  tbt  country.  Of  latt  yean  long  robes 
from  Chitral  Aod  Badalulun  have  been  imported  by  the  malthy, 
am  well  m  the  material  for  looee  cotton  trouaeia  and  wid«  ahirtt. 
Clothing,  alwaya  hard  to  obtain,  b  pivcioua  property.  Fannerly 
little  gifu,  the  children  of  •lavct,  or  elae  poor  ralatiaaa,  uaed  to  be 
•old  in  cxdiaiHe  for  clothca  and  ammnnitioo.  Mabonunedana 
Mfcriy  bo^ht  tne  child rcfl,  which  enabled  them  in  one  tnuaction 
to  acqidn  •  fcsnale  alave  iad  to  convert  an  infidd.  Men  go  bare- 
beaded,  which  wriBldct  tbera  prematurely,  or  they  wear  Chitral 
caps.  Cen^  prietta,  and  ocben  of  like  degree,  wind  a  atrip  of 
cotton  doth  round  their  browa.  Siah-Poah  women  war  ciinoua 
bomed  capa  or  a  amaU  aituare  white  hcad-drcM  upon  infonnal 
occawona.  Fenalea  of  other  trSiea  bind  tbdr  beada  with  tuibana 
oniaBWMad  wf^  abdb  and  other  ftnery.  Excellent  aaow  ^ters 
are  made  of  fon'a  hair  for  both  lexea,  and  of  woollen  material  for 
wooiea.  BoMs,  Rrongly  lewn,  of  aoft  red  leather  cannot  be  uaed 
in  the  anow  or  when  it  ia  wet,  becauae  they  are  imperfectly  tanned. 
For  the  ceremonial  dances  all  manner  of  gay-coToured  articles  of 
attire,  made  of  cheap  silk,  cotton  velvet,  and  sham  doth-of-fold, 
are  disfdayed,  and  fake  jewelry  and  tawd^  ornament*;  but  they 
aie  not  manufactured  in  the  country,  but  brought  from  Peshawar 
by  pedlars.  Woollen  blanket*  and  goat'a-hair  mats  cover  the  bed- 
■teada— four>lefgcd  wooden  frame*  laced  acroaa  «nth  string  or 
leather  thongs.  Low  souatc  stools,  tS  in.  broad,  made  upon  the 
same  prind|Me  as  the  bedsteada,  are  peculiar  to  the  Kafirs  and  their 
half-breed  noghbouis  of  tlie  border.  Iron  tripod  tables,  singularly 
Greek  in  design,  are  faahioned  in  Wugul.  A  warrior'*  weapona  are 
a  matchlock  (ranly  a  flintlock}^  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  qxar  and  the 
digger  which  he  never  puts  ande  day  or  night.  Tlie  axea,  often 
tamed,  are  light  and  weal^  and  chiefly  indicate  rank.  Clubs,  caie> 
fully  ornamented  by  carvuig,  ate  of  little  use  in  a  quarrd ;  their 
purpose  b  that  of  a  waUdng-ttick.  As  they  are  somewhat  I014;, 
these  waUdi^-dubs  have  beoi  often  supposed  to  be  kaping-poles. 
SwDcdt  are  nrely  seen,  and  shield*,  csined  purdy  fcM-  ostentation, 
•cUom.  Soft  atone  is  quatricd  to  anke  laiie  utenul*,  and  great 
criia  dwits  el  wood  bacome  gnln  ba»  or  coffina  indiflerentlv. 
Prettily  carved  bowla  with  bandies,  or  with  dummy  vouta,  bold 
oulk,  btttter,  water  or  snail  qnaathlci  of  Bow.  Vnne,  min, 
everything  oae,  is  atered  or  carried  In  goatddn  ban.  MuHcal 
•natrumeiua  arc  represented  by  rtcd  dageolets,  nwtt  wuma,  pcimi- 
thn  fiddlea,  and  a  End  of  harp. 

Imlatad  and  at  the  outskirts  of  every  villas  is  a  house  used  by 
woaea  whan  menstruating  and  for  lying-in.  Children  are  named 
as  iooo  as  bom.  The  infant  i*  given  to  the  mother  to 
suckle,  while  a  wise  woman  rapidly  recites  the  family 
ancestral  names;  the  name  pronounced  at  the  inaCant 
tfae  baby  bqpOM  to  feed  b  that  by  which  it  b  thereafter  known. 
Everybody  m*  a  double  name,  the  father'*  being  prefixed  to  that 

E'ven  at  birth.  Very  often  the  two  are  the  *ame.  There  b  a  spedal 
ly  for  the  first  bcad-abaviug.  No  hair  b  allowed  on  a  male's 
scalp,  except  from  a  4-ia.  dicte  at  the  back  of  the  head,  whence  long 
locks  haiy  down  straigbt.  Puberty  U  attained  ceremoniously  by 
boya.  Ctrl*  almply  cunge  a  fillet  for  a  cotton  cap  when  nature 
prodaima  womanhood.  Marriage  b  merely  the  purchaae  of  a  wife 
tbrough  intennedbries,  accompanied  by  feasting.  Divorce  b  often 
inei^y  a  sale  or  the  sending  away  of  a  wife  to  nave  for  her  parents 
in  Bhame.  Seoial  morality  b  low.  IHibUe  opinion  anpbud*  gal- 
lantry, and  lo^  upon  adohery  as  hospitality,  provided  it  b  not 
disooiremi  by  the  husband.  If  found  out,  MflagnuUt  deUcto,  there  b  a 
fiscal  fine  ia  cows.  There  It  much  coUunon  to  get  thb  penalty  paid 
tnpaocboiMeholdii  FunerBlilmaremo*telabonte,aEGon]iiigtotbe 
imnk  and.  warrior  fame  of  the  deceased,  if  a  male,  and  to  the  wealth 
and  atanding  of  the  fanuly,  if  a  women.  Children  are  dmply  carried 
lothecenHteryiaa  blanket,  folloaed  bya  string  of  women  bmeniing. 
A  really  grau  man  b  mourited  over  for  day*  with  orationa,  dancing, 
wine  drinlriag  and  food  distributioa.  Gun-firing  gives  notice  of 
the  proceiBon.  After  two  or  three  days  the  corpse  I*  placed  in  the 
coffin  at  a  sededcd  spot,  and  the  obsnvancea  are  continued  with  a 
atraw  figure  lashed  tmon  a  bed,  to  be  danced  about,  lamented  over, 
and  harangued  as  before.  During  icgnlar  intervals  for  business  and 
refreshment  old  women  waO  gearalegies.  A  year  later,  with  some- 
what nmilar  ritual,  a  wooden  statue  U  inaugurated  prdimirury  to 
erection  on  the  roadside  or  in  the  village  Valhalla.  The  dead  are 
not  buried,  but  deposited  in  great  boKCs  ooUected  in  an  asngncd 
place.  Finery  i*  pUced  with  the  body,  as  well  as  vesads  holding 
water  and  food.  Several  corpaea  may  oe  heaped  in  one  receptacle, 
which  ia,  rarely,  ornamented  with  flags;  its  lid  u  kept  from  waitnng 
by  heavy  stones.  The  wooden  statuea  or  ed^es  are  at  times 
sacrificed  to  when  there  b  skkness,  and  at  one  of  the  many  annual 
festivaU  food  U  set  before  them.  Amoiw  the  PreBungal  thoe  are 
none  of  these  images.  Blood-feuds  sritliin  a  tribe  do  not  exist. 
The  slayer  of  kb  fellow,  even  by  accident,  ha*  to  pay  a  heavy 
compensation  or  elae  become  an  outcart.  Several  hamlets  and  at 
least  one  village  are  peopled  by  families'who  had  thus  been  driven 
forth  IrMB  the  csmmuatty.  The  sdgma  attaches  itself  to  children 
and  their  marri^  conneaona.  its  outward  symbcri  is  an  inatxlity 
to  look  in  the  Eue  any  of  tbe  dead  person'*  fanuly.  Thb  avoidance 
b  tarwBonlal  In  private  and  after  dark  all  may  be  mod  friends 
after  a  decoroaa  interval.  Tte  cocapcaMtlaa  la  ladom  paid, 
although  payment  auiica  irith  it  mnch  aabanccacat  of  utaify 


d^ty.  AU  the  bwa  to  ponbh  theft,  aasantt,  adultery  and  other 
injury  are  based  00  a  system  of  compeniation  whenever  posuble, 
and  of  enlisting  the  whcae  of  tbe  community  in  all  acts  of^punish. 
ment.  Kafinliave  true  eooceptions  of  juitioc.  There  b  no  death 
penalty;  a  Sghttng  male  b  too  valuable  a  property  of  the  whole 
tribt  to  be  ao  wasted.  Vhr  b^ns  honottrably  with  proper  tuKice, 
a*  a  fula^  but  tbe  mnrder  of  an  nntuspectinf  traveller  may  be  the 
fiiM  iadnitiaa.  BuUett  or  anow-hnds  «nt  to  a  tribe  or  villagt 
U  tbe  comet  announcement  of  hoitilitiea.  Tbe  slaying  of  a  tribea- 
manneedaotiaallcsaescauKa  war.  Sometimes  it  maybeavoidtd 
by  the  sinning  tribe  banding  over  a  male  to  be  killed  by  the  injuivd 
rdationa.  Ambush,  early  morning  attacks  by  lame  rrambera.  and 
stealthy  IdUina  parties  of  two  or  three  are  the  favourite  tactics. 
Peace  u  madeliy  the  sacrifioe  of  cows  handed  over  by  the  weaker 
tribe  to  be  offered  up  to  a  qiedal  god  of  the  stronger.  When  both 
sides  have  shown  equal  force  and  address,  the  same  number  of 
animab  are  eachanged.  Field-work  falb  exclusively  to  the  women. 
It  b  poor.  The  ploughs  are  l^t  and  very  shalkiw.  A  woman,  who 
only  looks  as  if  ahe  were  yoked  with  the  on,  keeps  the  beast  in  the 
furrows,  while  a  second  bolda  tbe  handle.  All  the  operations  of 
sgriculture  are  done  primitivdy.  Crsang  and  dairy-farming  are 
the  real  trade  of  the  Kafirs,  the  sarfdus  produce  bdng  eachanged  on 
tbe  frontier  or  add  for  Kabul  mpeei.  Hcnien  watu  tbdr  ewiea 
fully  armed  afainat  maraudeia. 

History. — The  hiitoiy  of  Kafiristao  ha*  always  been  of  tbe 
floftdng  legendary  sort.  At  the  present  day  there  are  men  living 
in  Chitral  and  on  other  parts  of  the  Ka&riitan  frontier  who 
are  prq>arfd  to  testify  as  cye-aitoeases  to  maivds  oteerved, 
and  alio  beaid,  by  tiKm,  not  only  in  the  more  remote  vall^ 
bat  even  in  the  Afghan  borderiand  itidf.  It  is  not  autprisiog 
therefore  that  the  carfier  lecordi  an  to  a  great  extent  faity  lalei 
of  a  more  or  less  imaginative  kind  and  chiefly  of  vahie  to  tbue 
interested  in  folk-lore.  Sir  Henry  Yule,  a  identific  soldier,  a 
profound  feost^riieT  sad  a  caidiU  student,  ss  tbe  result  of  bis 
tescorcbes  thought  that  tlie  picsent  Kafiiittan  was  part  of  that 
pagan  ooaatry  stietcliing  between  Kashmir  and  Kabul  wbkb 
medieval  Asiatics  referred  to  vagudy  as  BUaur,  a  ttamc  to  be 
found  in  Marco  Polo  ss  Safer.  The  first  dutinct  mention  of  the 
Kafiis  as  a  separate  pet^  appears  in  tlie  hisioiy  of  Timuc. 
Ob  his  naich  to  tbe  Invasioii  of  India  the  people  at  Andarab 
appeaM  to  Hmur  for  be^  against  tbe  Kator  and  the  Siah-Poih 
Kafirs.  He  re^xxuled  snd  entered  the  country  of  tlioee  tribes 
throu^  tbe  upper  part  of  the  Patyhir  valley.  It  was  in  de^ 
winter  weather  and  Umar  Imd  to  be  let  down  tbe  snows  by 
gtiisaiU  ia  a  basket  guided  hy  ropes.  A  detachment  of  10,000 
bone  which  be  qwaks  of  is  hsviog  been  sent  against  the  Siah- 
Poah  to  hb  left,  presumably  therefore  to  the  north,  met  with 
disaster;  but  he  himself  daims  to  have  been  victorious.  Never- 
theless he  seems  quickly  to  have  evacuated  the  Impfactkable 
mountain  land,  quittbig  the  Gountiy  at  Khawak.  He  caused  an 
inscription  to  be  carved  in  the  defiles  of  Kator  to  oomDMraoratn 
his  invasion  and  to  explain  its  route.  Inside  the  Kafir  country 
on  the  Najil  or  Alishang  River  there  is  a  fort  still  called  Timur's 
Castle,  aiKl  in  the  Kalam  fort  there  Is  said  to  be  a  stone  engraved 
to  reooid  that  as  tbe  farthest  pobt  td  his  advance.  In  the 
Mm^t  of  Baber  then  ft  raeatioa  of  the  Kafin  raiding 
into  Panjhir  and  of  thdr  taste  (or  drinking,  every  man  having  a 
leathern  wine-bottle  slung  round  hb  neck.  The  Ain-i-Akbari 
makes  occasional  mention  of  the  Kafirs,  probably  on  the  autlxH 
rily  of  tbe  famous  Memmrs;  it  also  contains  a  passage  wbidi 
may  possibly  have  otigjitated  the  widc^iread  story  that  the 
Kafirs  were  descendants  of  the  Creeks.  Yule  however  be- 
lieved that  this  passage  did  not  refer  to  the  Kafiis  at  all,  but 
to  the  claims  to  descent  from  Akunder  of  the  rulcia  in  Swat 
before  the  tune  o(  tbe  YutafaaL  Many  of  the  princelings 
o(  the  httle  Hindu-Kisb  states  at  tlie  present  day  pride  tbem- 
sdves  on  a  umibr  origin,  maintaining  the  founders  their 
race  to  he  Alexander,  "  the  two-bomed,"  and  a  princeH  tent 
down  miraculously  from  beavei)  to  wed  him. 

Benedict  Goes,  travelling  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul  in  ifel, 
heard  of  a  place  called  Cappattam,  where  no  Mahomraedan 
might  enter  on  pain  of  death.  Hindu  traders  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  country,  but  not  the  temples.  Benedict  Goes  tasted 
the  Kafir  wine,  and  from  alt  that  he  beard  suspected 
that  tbe  Kafiis  might  be  Cbiiititns.  Nothing  mote  is  heard  of 
_tba  Kafirs  until  1788,  when  Romdl'i  Mtm^  »J  «  Uap  ^ 
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HindftUm  wu  published.  Twenty^ix  yurs  Utei  Elphbutone's 
Catibai  wu  publisbed.  During  the  BriLisb  occupation  of 
Kkbal  in  1839-1840  a  deputation  of  Kafin  jouraeyed  there  to 
invite  »  vi^t  to  ihdr  countiy  from  the  Chriatians  whom  they 
■wumed  to  be  tbeir  kindicd.  But  the  Afghani  grew  fuiioualy 
Jealous,  and  the  deputation  was  sent  coldly  away. 

After  Sir  George  Robenson's  sojourn  in  the  country  and  the 
ybat  of  Hveral  Kafirs  to  India  with  him  in  1893  tn  increasing 
intimacy  continued,  especially  with  the  people  of  the  eastern 
valleys,  until  1895,  when  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  govemmenl  of  India  and  the  ruler  of  Afghani- 
stan the  whole  of  the  Kafir  territory  came  nominally  under  the 
sway  of  Kabul.  The  amir  Abdur  Rahman  at  once  set  about 
enforcing  his  autborily,  and  the  curtain,  partially  lifted,  fell 
again  heavily  and  in  daricness.  Nothing  but  rumours  reached 
the  outside  woiid,  rumours  of  successful  invasions,  of  the 
wholesale  deportation  of  boys  to  Kabul  for  instruction  in  the 
religion  of  Islam,  of  tebellioni,  of  terrible  repressions.  Finally 
even  rumour  ceaaed.  A  powerful  Asiatic  nder  has  the  means 
of  ensuring  a  silence  which  b  absolute,  and  nothing  is  ever 
known  from  Kabul  except  what  the  amir  wishes  to  be  known. 
Probably  larger  numbers  of  the  growing  boys  and  young  men  of 
Kafiristan  are  fanatical  Mahommedans,  fanatical  with  the  zeal 
of  the  recent  convert,  while  the  older  people  and  the  majority 
of  the  population  cherish  their  ancient  customs  in  secret  and 
their  degraded  rcUgioo  In  fear  and  tremUing— wBitlng  dumbly 
for  a  sign. 

See  Sir  G.  S.  RobertMn,  Kafirs  t4  Hindu-Kuth  (London, 
1896).  (G.S.R.) 

KAQBRA,  a  liver  of  cast  equatorial  Africa,  the  most  ronote 
lieadstream  of  the  Nile.  The  sources  of  its  principal  upper 
branch,  the  Nyavarongo,  rise  in  the  hill  country  immediately 
east  of  Lake  Kivu.  After  a  course  of  over  400  m.  the  Kagera 
enters  Victoria  Nyanaa  on  its  western  shore  in  0°  58'  S.  It  is 
navigable  by  steamers  for  70  n.  from  its  mouth,  being 
obstructed  by  rapids  above  that  point.  The  river  was  first 
beard  of  by  j.  H.  Speke  in  1858,  and  was  first  seen  (by  white 
men)  by  the  same  traveller  (Jan.  16,  1861)  on  his  journey  to 
discover  the  Nile  source.  Speke  was  well  aware  that  the  Kagera 
was  the  thief  river  emptying  Into  the  Victoria  Nyanaa  and  in 
that  sense  Ou  headstream  of  the  Nile.  By  biro  the  stream  was 
called  "  Kitang&li,"  kagtra  being  given  as  equivalent  to  "  rtver." 
The  cassation  of  the  Kagera  has  been  largely  the  work  of 
German  travellers. 

See  Nilb;  tlio  SoOk  t  Ditcoftry  ^  tkt  Souru  if  Ike  NiU  (Edlo- 
buryh.  i86j);  R.  Kandt's  Caput  ItiU  (Be^n,  im):  and  map  by 
P.  Sprigadesnd  M.  UoM  ia  Gntter  dtatiOtr  Kalcmialalbu,  No.  16 

(Berlio,  1906). 

KAHIUR,  or  Bilaspus,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the 
Punjab.  It  is  oim  of  the  hill  stales  that  came  under  British 
protection  after  the  fint  Sikh  wai  in  1846.  The  Gurkhas 
had  overrun  the  country  in  the  early  part  t4  the  J9th  century, 
and  expelled  the  raja,  who  was,  however,  reinstated  by  the 
British  in  1815.  The  state  occupies  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Sutlej  amid  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya.  Area,  446  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1901),  90,873;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £10,000;  tribute, 
£530.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  raja,  is  a  Chandel  Rajput.  The 
town  of  Bilaspur  is  situated  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Sutlcj, 
1465  ft.  above  sea-level;  pop.  (1901).  3i9>' 

KAHH,  OUSTAVB  (r8s9-  ),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Heu  on  tbe  siat  of  December  18S9.  He  was  educated  in  Paris 
at  the  £c^  des  Chattes  and  the  £ooIe  dcs  langues  orientates, 
and  began  to  contribute  to  obscure  Parisian  reviews.  After 
four  years  spent  in  Africa  be  returned  to  Paris  in  18S5,  and 
founded  in  18S6  a  weekly  review,  La  Vopu,  in  which  many  of 
hit  eariy  poems  appeared.  In  the  auttnnn  of  the  same  year  he 
founded,  with  Jean  Mor^  and  Paul  Adam,  a  sbort-Jfved  periodi- 
ca], Le  SymMitle,  in  which  they  preached  the  nebulous  poetic 
doctrine  of  Sttpbane  Haltarmi;  and  in  1888  be  became  one 
4a  the  editors  of  the  Rmu  indipmtantf.  He  contributed 
poetry  and  criticiaro  to  the  French  and  Belgian  reviews  favour- 
aUe  to  the  cstienw  qrmboUits,  and,  with  Catulle  Mendte, 


he  founded  at  the  Odion,  the  Tbfltre  Antoine  and  tbe  ThOtre 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  matinees  for  the  produnion  of  ibe  plays  of 
tbe  younger  poets.  He  claimed  to  be  the  eariteu  writer  of  Ihe 
vtn  lihrt,  and  explained  his  methods  and  the  history  tit  tbe  move- 
ment in  a  preface  to  his  Premiers  primes  (1897).  Later  booksaic 
Le  Lhn  d'imagei  (i8g;);  Les  FUias  de  ta  passion  (1900);  sc»m 
novels;  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  modem 
French  vcise  in  Symi«iisUt  et  dicadtiOs  (1901}. 

XAHHIS,  RABL  FRIEDRICH  AUOUST  (1S14-18S8),  Gennaa 
Lutheran  theologian,  was  bom  at  Greizon  the  iind  of  Decembv 
1814.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  professor 
ordinarius  at  Leipzig.  Ten  years  later  he  was  made  canon  ti 
Meissen.  He  retired  in  t&S6,  and  died  on  the  >oth  of  June 
1888  at  Leipzig.  Kahnis  was  at  6rst  a  neo-Lutheran,  blessed 
by  E.  W.  Hengstenberg  and  his  ptetistic  friends.  He  then 
attached  himself  to  the  Old  Lutheran  pany,  interpreting  Luiber- 
anism  in  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit  and  showing  some  appre- 
ciation of  rationalism.  His  Liuhtriuke  Dofmatik,  kisl^rwk- 
genaisck  dargaldll  (3  vols.,  i86t-i868;  and  ed.  in  >  vdt., 
1874-1875),  by  making  concessions  to  modem  criticism,  by 
spiritualizing  and  adapting  the  old  dogmas,  by  attacking  the 
idea  of  an  infallible  canon  of  Scripture  and  tbe  conventions! 
theory  of  insfriration,  by  laying  stress  on  the  human  side  al 
Scripture  and  insisting  on  tbe  progresuve  character  of  revelatkn, 
brought  him  into  omflict  with  his  former  friends.  A.  W. 
Diekhoff,  Franz  Dclilzsch  (Fdr  tind  tfider  Kahnis,  1863)  and 
Hengstenberg  {Evaugdiscke  KinhemeUmng,  1S6})  protested 
loudly  against  the  heresy,  and  Kahnis  replied  to  Heaptenbetg 
in  a  vigorous  pamphlet,  Zeugniss  Jiir  die  Cnm^MUMcitat  da 
FroUstanlisMUS  gtgen  Dr  HengsUnbag  (1861) 

Other  works  by  Kahnis  are  Lekre  smn  AhendmaU  (iSsr),  Per 
inKtrt  Cang  <Ui  dttUtcken  PreUitAtUismiu  itU  Mine  dat  wifn 
JahrkuKderli  (1854:  3rd  cd.  in  z  volt.,  1B74:  Eng.  trans..  Itjbi; 
CkrUumum  und  Luikerlum  USjihCesekickUderdtalifken  JCrfm«- 
lim,  vol.  i.  (1871):  Per  Cangder  kirehetu  Lebtnsbildtm  (lUl',  ftc  ): 
and  Obcrdas  VerkdilmisderailtitPkthsepkietamCkruUntMm  (>Sd4). 

ICAI-PfiHO  FU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honan,  Chiaa. 
It  is  situated  in  34°  $1'  N.,  114*  33'  £.,  on  a  branch  line  of 
the  Peking-Hankow  railway,  and  forms  abo  the  district  city  ol 
Siang-fu.  A  dly  on  the  present  site  was  first  built  by  Duke 
Chwang  (774-700  b.c.)  to  mark  off  (ik'ai)  tbe  boundaiy  of  his 
fief  (/&i|);  hence  its  name.  It  has,  however,  passed  under 
Mvel^d  aliatet  in  Chinese  history.  During  the  Chow,  Suy  asi 
T'ang  dynasties  (557-907}  it  was  known  as  P'ien-chow.  During 
the  Wu-tid,  or  five  dynasties  (907-960),  it  was  the  Tung-king,  ee 
eastern  capiixd.  Under  tbe  Sung  and  Kin  dynasties  (96o-rite> 
it  was  called  P'ien^ng.  By  the  Yuan  or  Hongcd  dynasty 
(1160-1368)  its  name  was  again  changed  to  P'ien-liaDg.  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Chinese  to  power  with  the  *«fKjii^fB*nt  ^ 
the  Hing  dynasty  (1368-1644),  iu  original  name  was  restored. 
The  dly  is  utuated  at  the  p^nt  where  the  last  spur  of  the 
Kuen-lun  mountain  system  merges  in  the  eastern  plain,  and  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Hwang-bo.  Its  position,  lheFefdre,hysit 
open  to  the  destructive  influences  of  this  river.  In  164a  it  was 
totally  destroyed  hy  a  Oood  caused  by  the  dikes  burstinc  and 
on  several  prior  and  subsequent  occasons  it  has  suffered  injcry 
from  the  same  catiae.  The  city  is  large  and  imposing,  with 
broad  streets  and  handsome  buildings,  the  most  notable  of 
which  arc  a  twelve-storeyed  pagoda  600  ft.  high,  aitd  a  watch 
tower  from  which,  at  a  height  of  too  ft.,  the  inhabitants  arc 
able  to  observe  tiw  ^iproadi  of  the  ydknr  watcn  ot  the 
river  in  times  of  flood.  The  dty  wall  forms  a  wbstaatial 
protection  and  is  [totred  by  five  gates.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  cf 
the  Chinese  in  China,  is  full  of  historical  aiaociatioits.  and  it 
was  in  this  dty  that  the  Jews  wito  entered  China  in  aji.  1 163 
first  established  a  colony.  For  many  centuries  these  peqpk 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  natives,  and  practised  tbe 
rites  of  their  religion  in  a  temple  built  and  supponed  by 
themselves.  At  last,  however,  tbqr  fell  upon  evil  times,  and 
in  1851,  out  of  the  seventy  famiUes  which  constituted  the 
original  colony,  ontjr  aevcn  remained^  For  fifty  apeais  an  isbhi 
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bkd  miniitered  to  the  vranti  of  this  rcmiunt.  In  1853  the 
dty  wu  attacked  by  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebels,  and,  thotigh  at 
the  fint  assault  its  defenders  successfully  resist«l  the  memy, 
k  was  subsequently  taken.  The  captors  looted  and  putially 
destroyed  the  town.  It  has  now  Uttte  commerce,  but  contains 
several  schools  an  Western  lines — including  a  government  college 
opened  in  1903,  and  a  military  school  near  the  railway  station. 
A  mint  was  established  in  1905,  and  there  u  a  district  branch 
of  the  imperial  post.  The  population — largely  Mabommedan — 
was  estimated  (190S)  at  300,000.  Jews  numbered  about  400. 

KAILAS.  a  mountain  in  Tibet.  It  is  the  highest  peak  of 
tbe  range  of  mountains  lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Monasora- 
war,  with  an  altitude  of  over  21,000  ft.  It  b  famous  in  Sanskrit 
litMature  as  Siva's  paradise,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of  pil- 
grimage with  Hindus,  who  regard.it  as  the  most  sacred  spot 
on  earth.  A  track  encircles  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  it 
takes  the  pilgrim  three  weeks  to  compkle  the  round,  pros- 
ttating  himself  all  the  way. 

KAIH,  the  name  of  a  sub-province  and  of  a  town  of  Khorasan, 
Persia.  The  sub-province  extends  about  joo  m.  N.  to  S.,  from 
Khfll  to  Selstan,  and  about  150  m.  W.  to  E.,  from  the  hills  of 
Ton  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  comprising  the  whole  of  south- 
western Khorasan.  It  is  very  hilly,  but  contains  many  wide 
plains  and  fertile  villages  at  a  mean  elevation  of  4000  It.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  150,000,  rears  great  numben  of  camels 
and  produces  much  grain,  saffron,  wool,  silk  and  opium.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  felts  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  princi- 
pally carpets,  which  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  best 
Kaini  carpets  are  made  at  Darakhsh,  a  village  in  the  Zirkah 
district  and  50  m.  ^.E.  of  Birjcnd.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
administrative  divisions: — Sh&hSbld  (with  the  capital  Birjend), 
Naharjftn,  Alghur,  Tabas  sunnl  Kbaneb,  ZtrkQh  Shakhan,  Kain, 
NlmbulQk,  NchbandSn,  Khflsf,  Arab  Kh&neh  or  Momcnabad. 

The  town  oi  Kain,  the  capital  of  the  sub-province  until  1740, 
when  it  was  supplaiated  by  Birjend,  ts  situated  65  m.  N.  of 
Biijend  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  broad  valley,  stretching  from 
N.  to  S.,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Abuzar,  in  33'  41'  N.  and 
59'  8*  and  at  an  elevation  of  4500  ft.  Its  population  is 
barely  5000.  It  h  Hirroundcd  by  a  mud  wall  and  bastions, 
and  nesi  It,  on  a  hill  rising  500  ft.  above  the  plain,  are  tbe  ruins 
of  an  ancient  casttc  which,  together  with  the  old  town,  was 
destroyed  either  by  Shah  Rukh  (1404-1447),  a  son,  or  by 
Baysunkur  (d.  lAii),  «  grandson  of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who 
afterwards  built  a  new  town.  After  a  time  tbe  Uabegs  took 
possesuon  and  held  tbe  town  until  Shah  Abbas  L  (1587-1639) 
expelled  them.  In  the  iSth  century  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Afghans  and  remained  a  dependency  of  Herat  untQ  1851. 
A  large  number  of  windmills  are  at  work  outside  the  towiL  The 
great  mosque,  now  in  a  ruinous  stale,  was  built  a.b.  796  (.t.D. 
1394)  hy  Kjlren  b.  Jamshid  and  repaired  by  YOsof  DowUtySr. 

KAIRA.  or  Kheoa,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  northern  division  of  Bombay.  The  town  is  10  m.  S.W. 
of  Ahmedabad  and  7  m.  from  Mehniadabad  railway  station. 
Fop.  (1901),  10,391.  Its  antiquity  i>  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
coiq>eTplate  grants  to  have  been  known  as  early  as  the  5th 
century.  Early  in  the  i8th  century  it  passed  to  the  Babi  family, 
with  whom  it  remained  till  1763,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mahrattas;  it  was  finally  banded  over  to  the  British  in  1803. 
It  was  a  Urge  militaiy  station  tiD  1830,  when  the  cantonment 
was  removed  to  Dcesa. 

The  District  of  KAtSA  bos  an  area  of  1395  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901),  716,331,  showing  a  decrease  of  iS%  in  the  decade,  due 
to  the  results  of  famine.  Except  a  small  comer  of  billy  ground 
near  its  northern  boundary  and  in  the  south-east  and  south, 
where  the  land  along  the  MaU  is  furrowed  into  deep  ravines, 
the  district  forms  one  unbroken  plain,  doping  gently  towards 
the  south-west.  The  northand  north-east  portions  are  dotted  with 
patches  of  rich  rice-land,  broken  by  untillcd  tracts  of  low  brush- 
wood. The  centre  o(  tbe  disliicl  is  very  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated;  the  luxuriant  fields  are  surrounded  by  high  hedges, 
ud  tbe  whole  couBtfj  Is  clothed  with  dnsten  of  shapely  trees. 
To  tbe  wctt  tbn  bdt  ol  rich  vegetation  paues  into  a  bare 


though  well-cultivated  tract  of  rice-laud,  growing  more  barren 
and  open  till  it  reaches  tbe  maritime  belt,  whitened  by  a  salt-like 
crust,  along  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  chief  riven  are  the 
Mahi  00  the  south-east  and  south,  and  the  SabarmatJ  on  the 
western  boundary.  The  Mahl,  owing  to  iu  deeply  cut  bed  and 
sandbanks,  is  impracticable  for  dtber  navigation  or  irrigation; 
hut  the  waters  of  tbe  Sabarmati  are  largely  utilized  for  tbe  tatter 
purpose.  A  smaller  stream,  tbe  Khart,  also  waters  a  consider- 
able area  by  means  of  canals  and  sluices.  The  principal  crops 
axe  cotton,  millets,  rice  and  pulse;  the  industries  are  calioH 
printing,  dyring,  and  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  The 
chief  centre  of  trade  b  Nadiad,  on  the  railway,  with  a  cotton- 
milL  A  special  article  of  export  u  ghi,  or  clarified  butter.  Tbe 
Bombay  &  Baroda  railway  runs  through  the  dbtiic  t.  The  famine 
of  1S99-1900  was  felt  more  severely  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  province,  the  loss  of  cattle  being  specially  heavy. 

KAIRAWAH  (Kerouan),  the  "  sacred  "  dty  of  Tunisia,  36  m. 
S.  by  W.  by  raU  from  Susa,  and  about  So  m.  due  S.  from  the 
capital.  Kaliawin  b  built  Is  an  open  plain  a  little  west  of  a 
stream  which  flows  south  to  tbe  SIdi-d-Hani  lake.  Of  the 
luxuriant  gardens  and  olive  groves  mentioned  in  the  early  Arabic 
accounts  ol  tbe  place  hardly  a  remnant  b  left.  KdrawXn, 
in  shape  an  tiregular  oUong,  b  surrounded  by  a  crenellated 
brick  wall  with  toweta  and  bastions  and  five  gates.  The  city, 
however,  spreads  beyond  the  walls,  chiefly  to  the  south  and 
west.  Some  of  tbe  finest  treasures  of  Saracenic  art  in  Tunisia 
are  in  Kairawln;  but  the  dty  suffered  greatly  from  the  vulgari- 
zation which  followed  the  Turkish  conquest,  and  also  from  the 
blundering  attempts  of  the  French  to  restore  buildings  falling 
into  ruin.  The  streets  have  been  paved  and  planted  with 
trees,  but  the  town  retains  much  of  its  Oriental  aspect.  The 
houses  are  built  round  a  central  courtyard,  and  present  nothing 
but  bare  walb  to  the  street.  Thecfaief  buildings  are  the  mosques, 
which  are  open  to  Christians,  Kurawin  being  the  only  town  in 
Tunisia  where  thb  privilege  is  granted. 

In  the  northern  quarter  stands  tbe  great  mosque  founded  by 
Sidi  Okba  ibn  Nafi,  and  containing  hb  shrine  and  the  tombs  of 
many  rukrs  of  Tunisia.  To  the  outside  it  presents  a  heavy 
buttressed  waO,  with  Uttle  of  dther  grandeur  or  grace.  It 
coodsts  <tf  three  parts:  a  ddbtered  court,  from  which  rues  tbe 
massive  and  stately  minaret,  the  maksura  or  mosque  proper,  and 
the  vestibule.  The  maksura  b  a  rectangular  domed  chamber 
divided  by  396  marble  and  porphyry  columns  into  17  aisles, 
each  aisle  having  8  arches.  Tlie  central  aisle  b  wider  than  the 
otbeis,  tbe  columns  being  arranged  by  threes.  All  tbe  columns 
are  Roman  or  Byzantine,  and  are  the  spoil  of  many  andent 
cities.  Access  to  the  central  aisle  is  gained  through  a  door  of 
sculptured  wood  known  as  the  Beautiful  Gate.  It  has  an  in- 
scription with  the  record  of  its  construction.  The  waUs  are  of 
painted  plaster-work;  the  nimbar  or  pulpit  is  of  carved  wood, 
each  panel  bearing  a  different  design.  The  court  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade  with  coupled  columns.  In  all  the  mosque 
contains  439  columns,  including  two  of  alabaster  given  by  one 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  To  the  Mabommedan  mind  the 
crowning  distinction  of  tbe  building  is  that  through  divine 
inspiration  the  founder  was  enabled  to  set  it  absolutely  true 
to  Mecca.  The  mosque  of  Sidi  Okba  is  the  prototype  of 
many  other  notable  mosques  (sec  Mosque).  Of  greater  external 
beauty  than  that  of  Sdl  Okba  h  the  mosque  of  tbe  Three  Gates.- 
Cufic  inscriptions  on  tbe  facade  record  its  erection  in  the  9th  and 
its  restoration  in  the  15th  century  a.d.  Internally  the  mosque 
is  a  single  chamber  supported  by  sixteen  Roman  columns.  One 
of  the  finest  spedmens  of  Moorbh  architecture  in  KairawAn  is 
tbe  aama  of  Sidi  Abid-d-Gbatiani  (d.  e.  a.d.  1400),  one  of  the 
Almoravides,  in  whose  family  b  Um  hereditary  governorship 
of  the  city.  The  entrance,  a  door  in  a  false  arcade  of  black 
and  white  marble,  leads  into  a  court  whose  arches  support  an 
upper  colonnade.  The  town  contdns  many  other  notable 
buildings,  but  none  of  such  importance  as  the  mosque  of  the 
Companion  {Le.  of  the  Prophet),  outside  the  walls  to  the  N.W. , 
Thb  mosque  b  q>edally  aaocd  as  possessing  what  are  said  to  ba 
three  hairs  of  tbe  Fnybefs  beard,  bnrini  with  the  saint,  iriw 
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wM  one  tit  tbe  oomptnlona  <^  Haliomet.  (Thit  Icfmd  gtve  rbe 
to  the  report  that  the  tomb  contained  the  remains  of  Hahonct'a 
barber.)  The  moique  consiats  of  leveral  courts  and  chambets, 
and  contains  some  beautUul  stained  glan.  The  court  which 
forms  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  shrine  of  the  lalnt  b  richly  adorned 
with  tiles  and  plastet-work,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  of 
white  Jiarble  columns,  supporting  a  painted  wooden  roof.  The 
minaret  is  faced  with  tiles  sind  Is  ■urmounted  by  a  gilded  crescent. 
The  tglh-century  mosque  of  Sidi  Amar  Absda,  also  out^de  the 
wall,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  b  aowAed  with  seven  cupolas. 
In  tbe  subuibi  are  huge  dstems,  attributed  to  tbe  gth  century, 
which  still  supply  the  city  with  water.  The  cemetery  covers  a 
large  area  and  has  thousands  of  Cu&c  and  Arabic  inscriptions. 

Formerly  famous  for  its  carpets  and  its  00  of  roses,  Kairawia 
b  now  known  in  northeni  Africa  ntber  for  coppn  vesieb, 
artidet  in  'morocco  lealber,  potash  snd  saltpetre.  The  town 
has  a  populatioM  of  about  ao^ooov  luclndim  a  few  hundred 
Europeans. 

Arab  fcbtoriins  idale  tbe  foundation  of  Kunirtn  bj-  Okba  with 
■ninculaus  drcu instance*  (Tabari  ii.  63;  VaqQt  iv.  313).  Tbe  dale 
ia  variouily  ^ven  (m  WeU,  G€iek.  d.  Chatiftu,  i.  983  •eq.};  accord 
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tbe  deacrt,  and  having  eiAorted  ibe  Krpents  and  «^  beasts,  in  tbe 
name  of  the  Prophet,  to  retlro,  be  stnick  Us  wpimt  Into  the  groiind 
eKclaiming  "  Here  ia  your  Kainwin  "  (rcMing-plocc),  so  naming 
tbe  city-'    In  the  Bth  century  Kainwfn  was  tbe  capital  of  tbe 


province  of  Ifrikia  governed  by'smin  appointed  by  tbe  caliphs. 
Later  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Aghia 
f<^knring  the  fortunes  01  the  succewve  nil 
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sacred  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mahommedans  of  Africa,  and  c(Hist4nt 
pilgrinuge*  are  made  to  it*  shrines.  Until  the  time  of  tbe  French 
occupation  no  Christian  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gates 
without  a  special  permit  from  tlie  bey,  whilst  Jews  were  alttfxtlier 
forbidden  to  approach  the  lioly  city.  Contimcy  to  expectation  no 
opposition  was  offered  by  the  citiiens  to  tlie  occupation  o(  the  place 
by  the  French  troops  in  tSSi.  On  that  occasion  the  native  troops 
hastened  to  the  mosque*  to  perform  tbeir  devotion*;  they  were 
followed  by  European  toldiers,  and  the  nuMquca  having  thus  been 
"  violated    have  remained  open  ever  since  to  non-Mahommcdans. 

See  Murray'*  AonAomt  l»<lffi>  emf  Ttatit,  by  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair 
(1895);  A.  M.  Booadley,  Tkt  Latt  Punk  War:  Ttmu  Past  and 
PrtUnt  (1U3)  and  H.  Saladui,  TWisst  H  Kainmait  (190S). 

KAISER8LAUTBHH,  a  town  in  the  Bavarian  palatinate,  on 
tlie  Waldlauter,  in  tbe  hilly  district  of  Westrich,  41  m.  by  rail 
W.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  (1905),  59,306.  Among  ita  educational 
institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  a  Protestant  normal  school,  a 
commercial  school  and  an  industrial  museum.  Tbe  bouse  of 
conectioa  occu)^  the  site  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  castle, 
whkh  was  demolished  by  the  French  in  1713.  Kaiacrslautem  b 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  towns  In  the  palatbate. 
Its  industries  include  cotton  and  wool  ^tinning  aod  weaving, 
Iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  beer,  tobacco,  ^oves, 
boots,  furniture,  &c.  There  u  some  trade  in  fruit  and  in  timber. 

Kaiscnlautem  takes  its  name  from  the  cmpenw  (Kaiser) 
Frederick  I.,  who  built  a  castle  here  about  ii5>,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  royal  residence  in  Carolingian  times.  It 
became  an  imperial  city,  a  dignity  which  it  retained  tutil  1357, 
when  it  passed  to  the  palatinate.  In  1611  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spanish,  in  1631  by  the  Swedish,  in  1635  the  imperial  and 
in  1713  by  the  French  troops.  During  1793  and  1794  it  was  the 
scene  of  hghting;  and  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1S70  it  was 
the  base  of  operations  of  tbe  second  G«man  army,  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charies.  It  was  one  of  tbe  early  ataUont  of  tbe 
Reformation,  and  ia  1S49  was  the  centre  of  the  Rvdutioaary 
spirit  in  the  pabtinate. 

See  Lehmann,  UrkttnJlkie  CeuhithI*  sdh  KaiitnlanUm  (Kaisers 
lautcm,  1S53),  and  E,  Jost,  CtsckidUt  ier  StadI  KautrdaiOent 
(Kaiscnlauten,  188&). 

KAISKRSWBRTH,  a  town  in  the  Pnisuan  Rhine  ixovincc,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  6  m.  below  Dlisseldorf .  Pop.  <i905), 
3461.   It  possesses  a  Protestant  and  a  large  old  Romanesque 

■  Though  OUm  foaoded  U*  dty  in  a  desert  place,  excavations 
wderubenin  1906  revealed  tbe  eaistencc  of  Roman  ruias,  including 
a  temple  of  Satura,  ia  the  neighbourhood. 


Roman  Catholic  church  d  the  iith  or  rjih  ccDtury,  with  a 
valuable  shrine,  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  St  Suitbert,  and  has 
aevoal  benevolent  institutions,  of  which  the  chief  b  the  Diat»m- 
Um  AnstaU,  et  tralning-schocd  for  Protestant  sisters  of  charity. 
Thb  institution,  founded  by  Pastor  Tbeodor  Fliedner  (iSeo- 
18A4)  in  1836,  has  more  than  100  branches,  some  being  in  Asia 
and  America;  the  bead  establishment  at  Kaiscrsweith  iitdndci 
an  orphanage,  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  M^g^**^  institutioa. 
Hie  Roman  Catbotle  bo^tal  occupies  tix  former  Franciscan 
convent.  Tbe  pt^Hilation  b  engaged  in  nik-weaviag  and  other 
small  industries. 

In  710  PiofAn  of  Heristal  presented  the  site  of  the  town  to  Bisbep 
Suimrt,  who  built  the  Benedictine  monastery  round  which  the 
town  gradually  formed.  Until  IS14  Kaiseiswerth  lay  00  an  island, 
but  in  that  year  Count  Adolph  V.  of  Berg,  who  *raa  tifsimjiig  h, 
dammed  upeflectually  one  arm  of  the  Rhine.  About  the  begmning 
of  the  i^tn  century  Kaiscrswerth,  then  an  Imperial  dty,  maeto 
the  archbislK^wic  of  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  wbenoe,  after  some  vicissitude*,  it  fioallv  passed  iMa  the 
posaeasion  of  the  prince*  of  the  palatinate,  wooae  right*,  Igqg 
di^Mited  by  the  electar  of  Cologne,  were  legally  settled  in  177a.  In 
1703  the  fortress  wa*  captured  try  the  AuKrisns  and  Praassan*.  and 
the  Kaiierpfali,  whence  the  young  emperor  Henry  IV.  waaabdacted 
by  Archbishop  Anno  of  CoMne  in  t(n>>  was  btosni  np. 

See  I.  Disselboff,  Dai  DiatonianmKlkrIumM  m  ZossmmvA 
(new  cd.,  1903;  Eng.  tnns.,  1883). 

KAITHAL,  or  Kythal,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India  m 
Kamal  dbtrict.  Punjab.  Pop.  (igot),  14,^  It  b  said  to  have 
been  founded  bj  the  nytUcal  ben  VtHlistUn,  and  b  ona^ 
nected  by  tradition  with  tbe  mook^-^od  Hanuman.  In  1767 
it  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Sikh  chidtain,  Bhai  Dcsu  Sia^ 
whose  descendants,  the  bhab  of  Kaithal,  ranked  among  the 
most  powerful  Cis-SutlcJ  chi^  Tbdr  territories  lapsed  to  iIm 
British  in  1843.  There  nmaln  the  fort  of  the  bhab,  and  levetal 
Hahomroedan  tombs  <A  tbe  13th  century  and  later.  Tletc  b 
some  trade  in  grain,  salMunnKmlac,  live  stock  and  Uankets;  and 
cotton,  saltpetre,  lac  ornaments  and  toys  are  manufactured. 

KAKAPOt  the  Uaorf  name,  signifying  "  night  pairat,"  and 
frequently  adopted  by  En^iah  wrlten,  of  a  bird,  conuBOBly 
called  by  tbe  British  in  New  Zealand  the  "grouftd-pamt"  or 
"  owl-puTot."  The  existence  of  thb  angubr  form  was  first 
made  known  in  1843  by  Ernst  DieSenbachfrroscfi  lit  iV^.  Zealni, 
it  194),  from  some  of  its  taO-feathcts  obtained  by  him,  and  he 
suggested  that  it  was  oae  «f  the  CwoWs*,  poerib^  belonpng 
to  the  genus  Cmir^^,  but  he  added  that  it  was  becradng  scarce, 
snd  that  no  example  liad  been  seen  for  many  years.  G.  R.  Gray, 
noticing  it  in  June  184s  {Zeal.  Key.  ".  ErAtu  "  amd  "  Ttrrm." 
pt.  iz.  p.  9),  was  able  to  say  little  more  of  it,  but  very  soon  after- 
wards a  ^in  was  received  at  the  British  Museum,  whkli,  tn 
the  following  September,  he  publislied  a  figure  (Cns.  Bhds, 
pt.  xvii.),  naming  It  Siritofs*  kabroptilmt,  and  rightly  placiDC 
it  among  the  parrots,  but  be  did  not  desoibe  it  teduiicaOy  for 
another ei^tcen  mmthB  {Free.  ZpU.  Soe'utj,  1S47,  p.  61).  llaay 
specimens  haVe  now  been  ncelved  In  Eurqie,  so  ^at  it  b  npse- 
sentcd  In  moat  nuseums,  and  several  ntmples  bave  reaped 
England  alive.  ■ 

In  habiu  the  kakapo  b  almost  whdiy  aoctumal,*  Mding  ia 
holes  (which  in  some  instances  it  seems  to  make  for  itacU)  onder 
the  roots  of  trees  or  ncka  dining  the  day  time,  and  only  issidBf 
forth  about  sunset  to  seek  its  food,  whldi  b  solely  vegetable  m 
kind,  and  consbts  of  the  twip,  leaves,  seeds  and  fruits  of  uccs, 
grass  and  fern  roots— some  observers  say  moaieiabo.  It  soBe- 
times  dimba  trees,  but  gmeralty  remains  on  the  gravod, 
ndng  ita  compaiativdy  abort  winp  to  balance  itsdf  in  luauaing 
or  to  break  Ita  fall  what  It  drops  fmn  a  tree— thoa^  not  alwa)-* 
then — being  apparently  Incapable  of  real  flight.  It  thus  beco— 
an  essy  prey  to  the  marauding  creatures — cats,  rats  and  so  forth 
— which  EuT(q>ean  colonists  have,  by  acciduit  or  dcs^i,  let 
loose  in  New  Zeabnd.  Sir  G.  Grey  says  it  had  been,  wttfab  the 
memory  of  old  people,  abundant  in  every  part  of  that  country, 


»  This  generic  term  was  subsequently  alttied  by  Van  der  Ho 
rather  pManticaliy,  to  Siriitp>ps,  a  spcUina  now  renmily  adapMd. 

*  It  has,  however,  been  occasionally  observed  abcoM  by  day: 
and,  in  captivity,  oae  cianvie  at  least  is  Mid  to  have  faaaa  aa  J 
by  day  as  by  n^pit. 
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but  (writing  Id  1854)  wtt  tlwn  found  only  in  the  naiettkd 

districU. 

The  k&kapo  b  ibout  the  tixe  of  a  nven,  of  a  green  or  brownish- 
green  colour,  thickly  freckled  uid  irregularly  barred  with  dark 
brown,  and  dashed  here  and  there  with  longitudinal  stripea  of 
light  yellow,  ELuniples  are  subject  to  much  variation  in  odour 
and  shade,  and  in  some  the  lower  parts  are  deeply  tinged  with 
yellow.  Externally  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  bird  it  its 
bead,  armed  with  a  powerful  beak  that  it  well  knows  how  to  use, 
and  its  lace  clothnl  with  hain  and  elongated  feathers  that 
sufficiently  rCKmble  the  physiognomy  of  an  owl  to  justify  the 
generic  name  bestowed  upon  it.  Of  its  internal  structure  little 
has  been  described,  and  that  not  always  correctly.  Its  furcula 
has  been  said  {Proc.  Zocl.  Seciay,  1874,  p.  594}  to  be  "  lost." 
whereas  the  clavicles,  which  in  most  bMs  unite  to  form  that 
bone,  are  present,  though  they  do  not  meet,  while  in  like  manner 
the  bird  bu  been  declared  {pp.  cU.,  1867,  p.  624,  note)  to  furnish 
among  the  CariMlae  "  the  only  ^parent  exception  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  keel  "  to  the  sternum.  The  keel,  however,  b  undoubt- 
ediy  tbere,  u  remarked  by  Blanchard  {Ahh.  Nat.  Sc.,  Zeettfie, 
4th  series,  vol.  xi.  p.  83)  and  A.  Milne  Edwards  (Oif .  Pott,  dt  la 
Pranu,  ii>  516},  and,  though  much  reduced  in  site,  U  nearly  as 
much  developed  as  in  the  Etodoand  the  Ocydrome.  The  aborted 
condition  of  this  process  can  hardly  he  regarded  but  in  connexion 
with  the  incapacity  of  the  bird  for  flight,  and  may  very  likely  be 
the  result  of  dbuse.  There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  considering  thb  genus  the  type  <rf  a  separate  family 
of  Ptiltaei;  but  whether  it  stands  alone  or  some  other  forms 
{Paopona  or  Geopiittacmt,  for  example,  which  in  coloration  and 
habits  present  some  curious  analogies)  should  be  placed  with  it, 
must  await  future  determination.  In  captivity  the  kakapo  is 
said  to  show  much  intelligence,  as  well  as  an  affectionate  and 
playful  dbposition.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  seem  to  share 
the  longevity  characteristic  of  most  parrots,  and  none  that  has 
been  hdd  In  confinement  appears  to  havp  long  survived,  while 
many  succumb  speedily. 

For  further  detail*  mc  Gould's  Bird*  tf  Aialntia  (H.  147).  and 
Handbook  (ii.  sjo) ;  Dr Finxh't DU  PaPt^tten  0-  a4i).and  Sir  Walter 
Bullcr'i  Birds  ef  Ntm  Ztaiand  cqxtdaUy.  (A.  N.) 

KAKAR.  a  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Zbob  valley  frontier  of  Balu- 
chistan. The  Kakais  inhabit  the  back  of  the  SuUnian  mounUins 
between  Quetta  and  the  Gamal  river;  they  an  a  very  ancient 
nee,  and  it  b  probable  that  they  were  in  possession  of  these 
allies  long  before  the  advent  of  Afghan  or  Arab.  They  an 
divided  into  many  distinct  tribes  who  have  no  connexion  b^nd 
the  eommon  name  of  Kakar.  Not  only  b  there  no  chief  of  the 
Kakiii,  or  general  firgaii  (or  councQ)  of  the  whole  tribe,  but  in 
most  cases  there  are  no  recognized  heads  of  the  different  dans. 
In  1901  they  numbered  105,444-  During  the  second  Afghan 
War  the  Kakars  caused  some  annoyance  on  the  British  line  of 
communications;  and  the  Kakars  hihabiting  the  Zhob  valley 
wen  punbhed  by  the  Zhob  valley  expedition  of  1884. 

KALA-AZAB,  ot  Dum-Dum  fever,  a  tropical  disease,  character- 
txed  by  remittent  fever,  anaemia  and  enlargement  of  tbe  spleen 
(^enomegaly)  and  often  of  the  liver.  It  b  due  to  a  protozoon 
pauasite  (see  Pabasttic  Dissases),  discovered  In  1900  by  Leiah- 
man  in  ttie  spleen,  and  b  of  a  maUrial  type.  The  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  for  malaria.  In  Assam  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  segregation. 

KAUBAOH,  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  Mianwall  dbtrict 
of  the  Punjab.  Pop.  (1901),  5814.  It  b  [ucturcsquely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  range,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
opposite  tbe  railway  station  of  Mari.  The  houses  nestle  against 
the  tide  <A  a  precipitous  hQl  of  solid  rock-salt,  piled  in  successive 
tiers,  tite  roof  of  each  tier  forming  the  street  which  passes  in  front 
erf  tlw  row  immediately  above,  end  a  cliff,  also  of  pure  rock-salt. 
Cowers  above  the  town.  Tbe  supply  of  salt,  which  b  worked 
from  open  quarries,  b  practically  inexhaustible.  Alum  also 
occurs  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  forms  a  cmisiderabie  item 
of  local  trade.   Iron  Inqilemeots  are  manufactured. 

KAUUa.  alio  known  at  DoHiKAVa,  a  vUkge  of  S.E. 
Ibuiia.lB  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Don  Comcks,aada  river  port  00 


tbe  Don,  31  m.  N.E.  of  NIzhne-Chirskayt,  in  43*  30'  £.  and  48* 
43'  N.  Its  permanent  population,  only  about  1100,  increases 
greatly  in  summer.  It  b  the  terminus  of  the  railway  (45  m.) 
which  connects  the  Don  with  Tsaritsyn  on  the  Volga,  and  all  the 
goods  (cq>ecially  fish,  petroleum,  cereals  and  timber)  brought 
from  the  Caquan  Sea  up  the  Volga  and  destined  for  middle 
Russia,  or  for  export  through  the  Sea  of  Aiov,  are  naloaded  at 
Tsaritsyn  and  sent  over  to  Kalach  on  the  Don. 

KALAHAMDI  (formerly  Kabokd),  a  feudatory  state  of  India, 
which  was  transferred  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  Orista 
division  of  Bengal  in  r9os.  A  range  ef  the  Eastern  Ghatt  rona 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  throu^  tbe  state,  with  open  uitdulating 
country  to  the  north.  Area  3745  sq.  m.;  pop.  (tgot),  3So,sf9: 
estimated  revenue,  jCSeoe;  tribute,  £800.  Tbe  InhabitanU 
mostly  belong  to  the  aboriginal  race  of  Khonds.  A  murderous 
outbreak  against  Hindu  Mttlers  called  for  armed  intervention 
in  iS8a.  The  chief,  Raghu  Kishor  Deo,  was  murdered  by  • 
servant  in  t&97,  uid  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Brij  Mohan 
Deo,  the  state  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  Biitlib  potitinl  agent. 
The  capital  b  Bhawanl  Patna. 

KALAHARI  OVERT,  a  legion  of  South  Africa,  lying  mdnly 
between  and  s8*  S.  and  19*  and  14"  E.,  and  covering  ful^ 
i»,ooo  tq.  m.  Tbe  greater  part  of  thb  territory  forms  the 
western  portion  of  the  (British)  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  but 
it  extend  south  into  that  part  of  Bechuanaland  annexed  to  the 
Cape  and  wett  into  German  South- West  Africa.  The  Orange 
river  marks  tU  southern  limit;  westward  it  reaches  to  the  foot  td 
the  Nama  and  Dsmara  hiUs,  eastward  to  the  cultivable  parts 
of  Bechuanaland,  northward  and  north-westward  to  the  valley 
of  tbe  (^avango  and  the  bed  ol  Lake  Ngami.  The  Kalahari, 
part  of  the  Immense  inner  taUe-land  of  South  Africa,  has  an 
average  elevation  of  over  3000  ft.  with  a  general  slope  from  east 
to  west  and  a  dip  northward  to  Ngami.  Described  by  Robert 
HoSat  as  "  the  southern  Sahara,"  the  Kalahari  resembles  the 
great  desert  of  North  Africa  in  being  generally  arid  and  in  being 
scored  by  the  beds  of  dried-up  rivers.  It  presents  however 
many  poinu  of  difference  from  the  Sahara.  The  surface  soD 
b  nuunly  red  sand,  but  In  places  limestone  overlies  shale  and 
conglomentes.  The  ground  b  undulating  and  its  appearance 
is  comparable  with  that  of  the  ocean  at  times  of  heavy  swelL 
The  crcsU  of  the  waves  are  represented  by  sand  dunes,  rising 
from  30  to  100  ft.;  the  troughs  between  tbe  dunn  vary  greatly 
in  breadth.  On  the  eastern  border  long  tongues  of  sand  project 
into  the  veld,  while  the  veld  in  places  penetrates  far  into  the 
deicrt.  There  are  also,  and  especially  along  the  river  beds, 
extensive  mud  flats.  After  heavy  rain  these  become  pans  or 
lakes,  and  water  b  then  also  found  in  roud-boitomed  pods  along 
the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  water  In  the  pans  b  often  bnckbb, 
and  fn  some  cases  thickly  encrusted  with  salt.  Pans  abo  ouur 
in  crater-like  depresnons  where  rock  rises  above  the  desert  sands. 
A  tough,  sun-hleached  giast,  growing  kitec-hi^  m  tufts  at 
Intervab  of  about  15  in.,  covers  the  dunes  and  givef  the 
general  cobur  of  the  landscape.  Considerable  parts  of  the 
Kalahari,  chiefly  in  the  vrest  and  north,  are  however  covered 
with  dense  scrub  and  there  are  occasional  patches  of' forest. 
Next  to  the  lack  of  water  the  chief  charscterbtics  of  the  desert 
an  the  tuberous  and  herbaceous  plants  and  the  large  numbers 
of  big  game  found  in  it.  Of  the  pUnts  the  most  rcma^Ue  b 
the  water-melon,  of  which  both  the  bitter  and  sweet  variety  are 
found,  and  which  supplies  both  man  and  beast  with  water.  The 
game  includes  the  lion,  leopard,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
buffalo,  sebra,  quagga,  many  Idnda  o{  antelope  (among  them 
the  kudu  and  gnu),  baboon  and  oatridi.  The  elefrfunt,  giiafle 
and  eland  are  abo  found.  The  hunting  of  these  three  hut-nanwd 
animab  b  prohibited,  and  for  all  game  then  is  a  dose  time  bom 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  February. 

The  climate  b  hot,  dry  and  healthy,  save  in  tbe  Mghbourhood 
of  the  large  market  in  the  north,  where  malarial  fever  b  preva- 
lent. In  this  region  tbe  drainage  b  N.E.  to  the  great  Hakarikati 
marsh  and  the  Botletle,  the  river  connecting  the  nuursh  with  the 
Ngami  syHem.  In  the  south  the  drainage  b  towards  the  Orange. 
Tbe  Mtdopo  and  the  Ktnamiii,  which  in  tbor  upper  coane  in 
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caatcnt  BcduuuuJand  ue  peicnnUl  ttre&mi,  lose  I  heir  water 
by  ewpontioB  ud  perooUtion  on  tbeir  wty  westward  tbrougb 
the  KalahuL  The  Holopo,  t  very  impooiDg  river  on  the  mip, 
ia  dry  in  its  lower  atretcha.  The  annual  rainfall  does  not 
exceed  10  in.  It  occun  in  the  tummer  month*,  September  to 
lUrch,  and  chiefiy  ia  thondentonns.  The  oountiy  is  suBering 
fioiB  pcogwuive  deiicefttim,  but  then  b  ■oad  widsBn  «f  an 
■btuxtant  ai^iply  of  water  not  far  beneuh  tbe  antfiwa.  In  the 
water-melon  leaton  a  few  whiu  firm  en  living  on  the  edge  of 
the  deMit  lend  their  lierds  thither  to  giase.  Such  few  ipots  as 
have  been  under  cultivation  by  artificial  iiiigatioo  yield  esceUent 
ntums  to  the  farmer;  but  tfaa  chief  commtmU  pmducti  of  the 
dcMrt  are  the  skim  (rf  animala. 

The  Kalahari  Es  the  borne  of  wanderiv  Bushmen  who  live 
entirely  by  the  chate,  klUini  their  prey  with  poiMMd  arrows,  of 
Ba-Kalahari,  and  along  the  western  Imrder  of  Hottentots,  who  are 
both  hunters  and  catile-rearers.  The  B«-Kalahari  (men  of  the 
Kalshsri).  who  conititute  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  appear 
to  bdoDg  to  the  Batau  tribe  of  the  Bechuanas,  now  no  locwer 
liavina  Mparate  tribal  exigence,  and  traditionally  reported  to  be 
the  oldeit  of  the  Bechuana  tribes.  Their  features  are  markedly 
negroid,  though  their  aldn  b  lew  Uack  thanthat  of  many  negro 
peoples.  They  have  thin  legs  and  arms.  The  Ba-Kalahan  are 
■aia  to  have  wmmmh  mrmouB  barda  of  largi  homed  cattle  until 
deprived  of  tnem  and  drivca  into  thedeiert  by  a  freih  raq^ation  of 
more  powerful  Bechuana  tribea.  Unlike  the  Bushmen,  and  in  ipite 
el  desert  life,  the  Ba-Katahari  have  a  true  passion  for  agriculture 
and  catrie-breedii^.  They  carefully  cultivate  their  gardens,  though 
In  many  cases  all  they  caii  grow  ia  a  scanty  supply  of  melons  and 
pumpkins,  and  they  rear  small  herds  of  goata.  Tttev  are  alto  clever 
hunters,  and  from  the  neighbouring  Bechuana  ddcis  ^uin  ipearm, 
knives,  tobacco  and  dogs  in  eachaoge  for  the  skins  of  the  snimali 
they  kill.  In  disposition  tbey  an  peaceful  to  timidity,  grave  and 
almost  morose.  Liviiwstone  states  that  he  never  saw  Ba-Kalaturi 
children  at  play.  An  mgcnious  method  is  em^oyed  to  obtain  water 
where  there  is  no  open  well  or  running  stream.  To  one  end  of  a  reed 
about  1  ft-  lone  a  bunch  of  grass  u  tied,  and  this  end  of  the  reed  is 
inserted  in  a  hole  dug  at  a  spot  where  water  is  known  to  exiR  under- 
ground, the  wet  nndbeingrammed  down  firmly  round  it.  An  ostrich 
egg-shell,  the  usual  water  vesiel,  ia  placed  on  the  ground  slongaide 
the  reed.  The  water-drawer,  generally  a  woman,  then  (ucki  up  the 
water  throueh  the  reed,  dexterously  squirting  it  into  the  adjacent 
egg-dtell.  To  aid  her  aim  she  places  between  her  lip  a  straw,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  shell.  The  sbelb,  when  filled, 
are  buried,  the  ol^ect  of  the  Ba-Katahari  bolag  to  preserve  their 
supplies  from  any  audden  raid  by  Bushmen  or  other  foe.  Early 
traveilers  atated  that  no  amount  of  buUyinc  or  hunting  in  a  Ba- 
Kalahari  viOage  would  result  in  a  End  of  water;  but  that  on  friendly 
rdatlona  heuK  estaUiahad  the  natives  would  bring  a  supply, 
bowevg  arid  the  dlatricL  The  British  government  haa  since  sunk 
walls  in  one  or  two  dlatricta.  Though  the  Ba  Kalahari  have  no 
rrilmon  ia  the  atiict  aeoie  of  the  word,  tbey  show  traces  of  totemism, 
aMaa  Batau,  i*.  **  man  of  the  Ucm, '  reveit  rather  than  fear  that 
bcaat. 

Tbe  Kalahari  was  first  croaaed  to  Lake  Ngaml  by  Davul  Living- 
atone,  aceompanied  by  William  C.  Oswell,  in  1849-  In  1878-1879  a 
nrty  (rf  Boera,  with  about  three  hundred  wagona,  trekked  from  the 
Transvaal  across  the  Kalahari  to  Ngami  and  thence  to  the  hinterland 
of  Angola.  Many  of  the  party,  men,  women  and  children,  perished 
of  thtnt  during  the  journey.  Survivors  atated  that  in  all  aome 
350  people  and  9000  cattle  died. 

See  Beckuakaland.  Di«  Kalahari,  bv  Dr  Siegfried  Pasiarge 
(Beriin,  1904),  is  a  valuable  tteatlie  on  the  geology,  topoeraphy, 
hydrograpny,  climate  and  flora  of  the  desert,  with  maps  andbiblio- 

Sphy.    The  author  spent  two  yeara  (1896-1898)  In  the  Kalahari, 
abo  Uittionary  TratA  o»d  Btttatam  i»  Mntk  AJrica,  Ac.,  by 
DavU  Uvingatooe  (London,  1857). 

KAUUUU  (offidally  KoXAfiot,  from  aa  andent  town  near 

the  site),  chief  town  of  the  modem  Greek  nomarchy  of  MesseoJa 
in  the  Morea,  utuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nedon,  about 
t  m.  frmn  the  sea.  Pop.  (1907).  i3.»3<  There  ia  a  aubutb  <m 
the  right  bank  of  thcatiMun.  On  a  hill  behind  the  town  are  tbe 
ruina  of  a  medieval  caalle,  bvt  no  ancient  Greek  temaina  have 
been  discovered,  although  aome  travellei*  have  identified  the 
site  with  that  of  the  claiaical  Pharae  or  Pherae.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  justice  and  of  an  archbishop.  During  the  midtUe 
agea  it  wu  for  a  time  a  fief  of  tbe  Villehankniina.  In  16S5 
Kalamata  was  captured  by  the  Venetians;  in  1770,  and  again 
In  iSzi.it  waathe  revolutionary  headquarters  in  the  Morea.  In 
tSis  it  wai  sacked  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Kalamau  is  situated  in 
a  very  fruitful  diuria,  of  which  it  is  thecmporittm.  The  harbour, 
thnigb  icceotly  Inqxoved,.  enters  little  ^t«r  to  aUpf^ng. 


Vcaaeb  load  and  discharge  by  mean*  of  lighteta,  tbe  omit* 
harbour  bavlng  a  dvtb  at  entrance  of  14  ft.  and  inside  of  14  fL 
Tbe  inner  baibout  nas  a  depth  of  15  ft.  and  is  cbdtacd  by  a 
breakwater  1640  ft.  in  length;  in  the  winter  months  tbe  fi^ng 
craft  Ukc  abelter  in  tbe  haven  of  Armyro.  Tbe  silk  industry, 
formerly  important,  stUl  employs  about  300  women  nnd  girli 
In  four  tpiniJng  mablishmenls.  OUve  oil  and  alk  ue  Ifai  dricf 
exports. 

KALAMAZOO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Kalamaaoe 
county,  Hidiigan,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  ga'-"ii"ft 
River,  about  49  m.  S.  of  Grand  Rapids  and  144  m.  W.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  {1900)  24,404,  of  whom  4710  were  fbrdgn-bom;  (i«iq 
census)  30,437.  It  is  served  by  the  Hidiigan  Central,  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Ifidiigan  Southern,  the  Grand  Rapid*  k  Indiana,  the 
Kalamaioo.  Lake  Shore  &  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago,  r.i.— — 
ft  Saginaw  railways,  and  by  intcrurban  clectiic  lines.  Tbe  dty 
ha*  a  public  libnry,  and  is  ihe  scat  of  Kaluuno  coUcge 
(Baptist),  which  grew  out  of  the  Xalamasoo  literary  InsUlutc 
(1833}  and  was  chartered  under  it*  present  name  in  1855;  the 
Michigan  female  seminary  (Presbyterian),  esiabliibcd  in  t866; 
the  Western  State  normal  school  (1904);  Nasarcth  Academy 
(1897)1  for  glria;  Batbour  Hall  (1899),  «  adwol  for  boys;  two 
private  Kboob  for  the  fecUe-mintled;  and  tbe  Michigan  asylum 
for  the  insane,  opened  in  1859.  The  surrounding  country  is 
famous  for  its  celery,  and  the  dty  ia  an  important  manufacturing 
centre,  ranking  third  among  the  utiea  of  tbe  state  in  tbe  value 
of  it*  factory  product*  In  1904.  Tbe  value  of  the  factory  pro- 
duct in  1904  was  113,141,7^7,  an  increase  of  8a-9%  since  1900. 
The  waterworks  and  electric-lighting  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  munidpality.  Kalamaaoo  was  settled  ia  iSig, 
was  known  as  Bronson  (in  honour  of  "Htus  Bronaon,  an  early 
aettler)  ttntil  1836,  was  inoorporated  as  tbe  village  of  Kalamaioo 
in  iSjS,  and  in  1884  became  a  dty  under  a  charter  panted  in 
the  preceding  year. 

KALAPDYA.  or  CauapoOya,  a  tribe  and  stoti  of  North- 
American  Indians,  whose  former  range  was  tbe  valley  of  the 
Willametta  River,  Oregon.  They  now  number  Bttle  man  than 
a  hundred,  on  a  reservation  on  Grande  Ronde  rescTvatioa, 
OregoiL 

KALAT,  the  capital  of  Baluchistan,  situated  in  19"  a'  N.  sod 
66*  35*  E-,  about  6780  It.  above  sea-level,  88  m.  frmn  Quctta. 
The  town  gives  lu  name  also  to  a  native  state  with  an  am,  in- 
duding  Makranand  Kharan, of  71,593  m.  and  a  population  (1901) 
of  470,336.  The  word  Kalat  Is  derived  from  kaia—m,  tortrcB; 
and  Kalat  is  the  most  picturesque  fortress  in  the  Baluch  bigb- 
lantls.  It  crowns  a  low  hill,  round  the  base  of  which  dnslcn 
the.doady  btult  mass  of  flat-toofcd  mud  bouses  whaA  fatm  the 
insignificant  town.  A  Mm  or  dtadel,  having  aa  inpoaing  ap- 
pearance, dominates  the  town,  and  contains  within  its  walls  the 
palace  of  the  khan.  It  was  in  an  upper  room  of  tUs  residence 
that  Mehtab  Khan,  ruler  of  Baluchi^an,  was  kilted  during  the 
storming  of  the  town  and  dtadd  by  tbe  Britisfa  tmops  at  the 
close  of  the  firu  Afghan  War  In  1839.  In  1901  it  bad  a  popu- 
lation of  only  looa  The  valleys  immediatdy  surroundii^  the 
fortress  are  well  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited,  ia  spite  of 
thdr  elevation  and  the  extremes  of  temperature  to  whidi  tbey 
arc  exposed.  Recent  surveys  <tf  Baluchistan  have  deierauned 
the  poaitlon  of  Hosdar  or  Khoidar  {aj*  48*  N.,  M'  38*  E.)  to 
be  about  jo  m.  S.  of  Kalat.  Khoadar  wu  the  former  capital 
of  Baluchistan,  and  is  as  directly  connected  with  tbe  touibera 
branches  of  the  Mulla  Pass  as  Kalat  ia  with  the  northem,  the 
HuO«  being  the  andent  trade  route  to  Gandavm  ffandabel  aad 
Sind.  In  sfrfu  of  the  rugged  and  barren  nature  of  the  moiutain 
districts  of  the  Kalat  highlands,  the  main  routes  through  tbem 
(concentrating  on  Khozdar  rather  tlian  on  Kalat)  are  compara- 
tively cuy.  The  old  "  Patbaa  vat,"  the  trade  highway  between 
Kalat  and  Karadd  by  the  Hab  vaUey,  passes  thnu^  Kboadaf  . 
From  KhoztUr  aaother  route  strikes  a  Uule  weM  of  sooth  to 
Wad,  and  then  passes  easily  into  Las  Bela.  This  b  the  "  Kohan 
vat  "  A  third  route  runs  to  Nal,  and  leads  to  the  bead  of  ibe 
Kolwa  valley  (meeting  with  no  great  physical  obstmctioB). 
and  then  atrikea  into  the  open  Ugh  road  to  Peisia.   Some  of  the 
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vaOeys  «bout  Kilat  (Mutang,  for  instancel  are  wide  and  fertfle, 
full  of  thiiving  viikgo  and  itrikingty  picturesque;  and  in^tc  of 
the  great  preponderaoce  of  mountain  wUderneai  (a  wildcnieu 
which  ii,  however,  in  many  parli  Well  adapted  for  the  pasturage 
of  sheep)  existing  in  the  Sanwan  lowlands  almost  equally  with 
tbejalawanbighlands,  it  is  not  difficult  to undetsund  the  import- 
ance which  the  province  of  Kalat,  andestly  called  Turin  (or 
Tubaran),  maintained  in  the  eyes  of  medieval  Arab  geographers 
(see  B  ALDcaiSTAN).  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  hbtory  of 
Kalat  by  the  translation  of  an  unpublished  manuscript  obtained 
at  Tatta  by  Mr  Tate,  of  the  Indian  Survey  Department,  who  has 
added  thereto  notes  from  the  Tufhat-ul-Kiram,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  was  indebted  to  Khan  Sahib  Rasul  Bakah,  mukhtiardar 
ofTalu.  Accordingtotbcseautborittes,tl>efamflyoftlK  khans 
of  Kalat  is  of  Arabic  origiD,  and  not,  as  is  usually  stated,  of 
Brahuic  extraction.  They  belong  to  the  Ahmadzai  branch  of  the 
Mirwari  clan,  which  originally  emigrated  from  Oman  to  the 
KolwavalleyofMekran.  Thekhanof Kalat.UirHahmudKhaa, 
who  succeeded  hit  father  in  1893,  is  the  leading  chieftain  in  the 
Baluch  Confederacy.  The  revenue  of  the  khan  is  estimated  at 
neariy  £te,ooe,  including  subsidies  from  the  British  govern  men! ; 
and  an  accrued  surplus  of  £140,000  has  been  invested  In  Indian 
securities. 

See  G.  P.  Tate.  Kalal  (Calcutta,  1I96);  BaiMckitton  Dutrwl 
GnOtur,  vd.  vi.  (Bombay,  1907).  (T.H.H.*) 

KAUT-I-OHILZAI,  a  fort  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  situated  on 
an  isolated  rocky  eminence  $543  ft-  above  sea-level  and  mo  ft. 
above  the  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tamak,  on  the 
road  between  Kabul  artd  Kandahar,  87  m.  from  Kandahar  and 
239  m.  from  Kabul.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  gallant  defence  by 
Captain  Craigie  and  a  sepoy  garrison  against  the  Afghans  in  the 
Srst  Afghan  War  of  1S41.  In  memory  of  this  feat  of  arms,  the 
nth  Pioneers  still  bear  the  name  of  "The  Kalat -i-Ghilzai 
Regiment,"  and  carry  a  special  colour  with  the  motto  "  Invicta." 

KAL8.  JORAMN  ("  Baxon  de  Kalb  ")  (1731-1780),  Gennan 
widier  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  was  bom  In 
Haitendorf,near  Bayreulh,on  the  igih  of  June  1711.  He  was  of 
peasant  parentage,  and  left  home  when  he  was  sixteen  to  become 
■  butler;  in  1743  he  was  a  lieutenant  In  a  German  regiment 
in  the  French  s^ce,  calling  himself  at  this  time  Jean  de  Kalb. 
He  served  with  the  French  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, becoming  captain  in  1747  and  major  in  1756,  in  tite  Seven 
Years'  War  he  was  in  the  corps  of  the  comte  de  Broglic,  render- 
ing great  assistance  to  the  I^rench  after  Rosabach  (November 
1757)  and  showing  great  bravery  at  Bergen  (April  1759);  and  in 
i76jheresignedhiscommission.  As  secret  agent,  a|qx)inted  by 
Choiseul.heviriiedAmericain  i768-i769toinquireintothe  feel- 
ing of  ihecolonists  toward  Great  Britain.  From  hii  retirement  at 
Milon  la  Chapclte,  Kalb  went  to  Meis  for  garrison  duty  under 
de  Broglte  in  1775.  Soon  afterwards  he  received  permission  to 
vohmteer  in  the  army  of  the  American  colonies,  in  which  the 
rank  of  major-general  was  promised  to  him  by  Silas  Dcane. 
After  many  delays  he  sailed  with  eleven  other  officers  on  the  ship 
fitted  out  by  Lafayette  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  July  1777. 
His  commission  from  Dcane  was  disallowed,  but  the  Continental 
Congress  granted  him  the  rank  of  major-general  (dating  from  the 
iSth  <rf  ^tember  1777),  and  in  October  he  Joined  the  army, 
where  his  growing  admiration  for  Washington  soon  led  him  to 
view  with  disfavour  de  Broglie's  scheme  for  pulling  a  European 
officer  in  chief  command.  Early  in  1 778,  as  second  in  command 
to  Lafayette  for  the  proposed  expedition  against  Canada,  he 
accompanied  Lafayette  to  Albany;  but  no  adequate  preparations 
had  been  made,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  In  April 
J  780,  he  was  sent  from  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  with  his  division 
of  Maryland  men,  his  Delaware  regiment  and  the  1st  artillery,  to 
relieve  Charlestoa,  but  on  arriving  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  be 
learned  that  Charleston  had  already  fallen.  In  his  camp  at 
Buffalo  Ford  and  Deep  River,  General  Horatio  Gates  joined  him 
on  the  ijthof  July;  and  next  day  Gates  led  the  army  by  the  short 
«nd  dcsolau  road  directly  towards  Camden.  On  the  iitb-ijth 
<rf  August,  when  Kalb  advised  an  inmediate  attack  on  Rawdon, 
Gates  hesitated  and  tbes  nwrcbed  to  a  position  OB  the  Siliibuiy- 


Charlotte  road  which  he  had  previously  refused  to  take.  On  the 
14th  Comwollls  had  occupied  Camden,  and  a  battle  look  place 
thereon  the  i6ih  when,  the  other  American  troops  having  broken 
and  fled,  Kalb,  unhorsed  and  fighting  fiercely  at  the  bead  ol  his 
right  wing,  was  wounded  eleven  times.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
and  died  on  the  19th  of  August  1780  in  Camden.  Here  in  1815 
Lafayette  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  monument  to  him.  In  1887 
a  statue  of  him  by  Ephraim  Keyser  was  dedicated  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

See  Fricdrich  ICapp,  Lehtu  da  amtnhmiitduit  GtturaU  Jehann 
KaU  (Stuttgart,  iSu;  English  vetsion,  privately  printed,  New 
York,  1870),  which  is  summarixed  in  George  W.  Greene'*  Tkt 
Gtrma*  Eltmtnt  in  Ik*  War  ef  Amtruan  Indtpnienu  (New  York, 
1876). 

KALCKRBUTH   (or  Kalueutk),   FRIEDRICH  ABOLP. 

Coutrr  VOK  (1737-1818),  Prussian  soldier,  entered  the  re^ment 
of  GardcsduCorpsin  1751, and  in  1758  was  adjutant  or  aide  de 
camp  to  Frederick  the  Great's  brother.  Prince  Henry,  with  whom 
he  served  throughout  the  later  stages  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  won  special  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Freiberg  (Sept.  ag, 
1763),  for  which  Frederick  promoted  him  major.  Personal 
differences  with  Prince  Henry  severed  their  connexion  in  1766, 
and  for  many  years  Kalckreuth  lived  in  comparative  retirement. 
Buthemadethecampaignof  the Warof  the  Bavarian  Succession 
as  a  colonel,  and  on  the  accession  of  J'rederick  William  II.  was 
restored  to  favour.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  major- 
general  in  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1787,  and  by  1791  had  be- 
come count  and  Ueutetuuit -general.  Under  Brunswick  he  took 
a  conspicuous  part  In  the  campaign  of  Valmy  In  1793,  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Mainz  in  1793,  and  thebattleof  Kaiserslautcrnin 
1794.  In  the  campaigns  against  Napoleon  in  1806  he  played  a 
marked  part  for  good  or  evil,  both  at  Auerstldt  and  in  the  miser- 
able retreat  of  the  beaten  Prussians.  In  1807  he  defended  Danaig 
for  78  days  against  the  French  under  Marshal  Lcfcbvre,  with  far 
greater  skill  and  energy  than  he  had  shown  in  the  previous  year. 
He  was  promoted  field  marshal  soon  afterwards,  and  conducted 
many  of  the  negoliattoBS  at  Tilait.  He  died  as  governor  of  Berlin 
in  1818. 

The  DieUtt  im  PddmariM  KakhmA  were  published  by  hia  nb 

(Paris,  18^). 

KALCKREUTH,  LBWUDt  Ctmm  vom  (1855-  ),  Gennan 
painter,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  field-marshal  (see 
above),  was  bom  at  Dfissddorf,  received  his  first  training  at 
Weimar  from  his  father,  the  landscape  painter  Cotmt  Stanislaus 
von  Kalckreuth  (1830-1894),  and  subsequently  studied  at  the 
academies  of  Weimar  and  Munich.  Although  he  painted  some 
portraits  remarkable  for  their  power  of  expression,  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  depicting  with  relentless  realism  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  fishing  foUi  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the 
peasants  in  the  fields.  His  palette  u  joyless,  and  almost  melan- 
choly, and  in  his  technique  he  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  im- 
pressionists. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  secessionist 
movement.  From  18S5  to  1S90  Count  von  Kalckreuth  was 
professor  at  the  Weimar  art  school.  In  1890  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Hockrichl  in  Silesia,  where 
he  occupied  himself  in  painting  subjects  drawn  from  the  life  of 
the  country-folk.  In  1895  he  became  a  professor  at  the  art 
school  at  Karismhe.  The  Munich  Pinakothek  has  his  "Rain- 
bow "  and  the  Dresden  Gallery  his  "  Old  Age."  Among  his 
chief  works  are  the  "  Funeral  at  Dachau,"  "  Homewards," 
"Wedding  Procession  in  (he  Carpathian  Mountains,"  "The 
Gleaners,"  "  Old  Age,"  "  Before  the  Fish  Auction,"  "Summer," 
and  "  Going  to  SdwoL" 

See  A.  Ph.  W  v.  Kalckreuth,  CaA.  drr  Htnta,  FrtOunat  and 
Craftn  won  KakkrnUh  (Potadam,  1904). 

KALBIDOICOPB  (from  Gr.  JtaXdt,  beautiful,  dSof,  form,  and 
ffrnntr,  to  view).  The  article  REFLECnON  explains  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  images  formed  by  two  mirrors  inclined  at 
an  an^  which  is  a  sub-multiple  of  four  right  angles.  This  is 
the  principle  of  (he  kaleidoscope,  an  optical  toy  which  received 
its  prcMot  tons  at  the  bands  of  Sir  David  Brewster  about  the 
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year  1815,  uid  which  at  once  became  exceedingly  popular  owing 
to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  images  and  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  clianges  from  one  graceful  form  to  another.  A 
hundred  years  earlier  R.  Bradley  had  employed  a  similar  arrange- 
ment which  seems  to  have  passed  Into  oblivion  {N m  ImprnemtnU 
pj  PlitUint  amt  Cardtnint,  1710).  The  instrument  has  been 
extcosively  used  by  designers.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  «  tube  about  twelve  inches  long  containing  two  glass  plates, 
extending  along  its  whole  length  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60*. 
The  eye-end  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  a  metal  plate  having  a  small 
hole  at  its  centre  near  the  intersection  of  the  glass  plates.  The 
other  end  is  dosed  by  a  plate  of  muffed  glass  at  the  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  and  parallel  to  this  is  fixed  a  plate  of  clear  glass. 
In  the  Intervening  space  (the  otjecl^x)  are  contained  a  number 
of  fragments  of  brilliantly  coloured  glass,  and  as  the  tube  is 
turned  round  its  axis  these' fragments  alter  their  positions  and 
give  rise  to  the  various  patterns.  A  third  reflecting  plate  is 
■ometimes  eni[Joyed,  the  cross-section  of  the  three  forming  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Sir  David  Brewster  modified  his  apparatus 
by  moving  the  object-box  and  dosing  the  end  of  the  tube  by  a 
kns  of  short  focus  which  forms  images  of  disUnt  objects  at  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision.  Tbcae  images  take  the  place  of  the 
colouied  fragments  of  glass,  and  they  are  symmetrically  multi- 
plied by  the  mirrors.  In  the  folyantutar  lakidneopt  the  angle 
between  the  mirrors  can  be  altered  at  pleasure.  Such  instruments 
are  occasionally  found  in  tdd  collections  trf  philosophical  appara- 
ti»  and  they  have  been  used  in  order  to  explain  to  students  the 
formation  <rf  multiple  images.  (C.  J.  J.) 

KALERQIS.  DIKITBl  (Dehetuos)  (1803-1867),  Greek 
statesman,  was  a  Cretan  by  birth,  studied  medidne  at  Paris  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Greek  Independence  went  to  the 
Uotca  and  }oincd  the  insurgents.  He  fou^t  under  Karalskakis, 
wu  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  before  Athens  and  mulcted  of 
an  ear;  later  he  acted  as  aide  de  camp  to  the  French  philhdiene 
Colonel  Fdbvier  and  to  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  president  of  Greece. 
In  1833  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-coIoneL  la  1843,  as  com- 
nander  of  »  cavalry  dividon,  be  wu  the  prime  mover  in  the 
insurrection  which  forced  Ring  Otto  to  disndii  his  Bavarian 
ministers.  He  was  appointed  military  commandant  of  Athens 
and  aide  de  camp  to  the  king,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Mavro- 
cordato  ministry  in  1845  was  forced  to  go  into  exile,  and  spent 
■evet«l  years  in  London,  where  Ik  liecame  an  intimate  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleoo.  In  1848  he  made  an  abortive  descent  on  the 
Greek  coast,  in  the  hope  of  revolutionizing  the  kingdom.  He 
was  captured,  but  soon  released  and,  after  a  stay  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  went  to  Paris  (1853).  At  tJie  instance  of  the  Western 
Powers  lie  was  readied  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crinenn  War  and 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  the  reconstituted  Havracordato 
cabinet  (1854).  He  was,  however,  disliked  by  King  Otto  and 
his  consort,  and  in  October  1855  was  forced  to  resign.  In  1861 
be  was  appointed  minbter  plenipotentiary  in  Paris,  fn  which 
capadty  he  took  an  important  part  in  tlM  negotlatioiit  which 
followed  tlie  fall  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty  and  led  to  Hie  ucesaion 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmarii  to  the  Greek  throne. 

KALEWALA.  or  Kalevau,  the  name  of  the  Finnish  national 
epos.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  three  sons  of  Kalewa  (or 
Pinland),  vie.  the  ancient  WUiAmBinen,  tbe  Inventor  of  the 
sacred  liarp  Kantele;  the  cunning  art-smitb,  Umarlnen;  and  llie 
gallant  LemminlUliaen,  wlu  is  a  sort  of  Arctic  Don  Juan.  The 
adventures  of  these  three  heroes  are  wound  about  a  plot  for 
securing  in  marriage  li>e  hand  of  tbe  daughter  of  I^Mihi,  a  beio 
from  Fohjola,  ■  land  of  tli«  coM  north.  Ibnadnen  is  set  to 
constmct  a  magic  mill,  the  Sanpo,  which  grinds  out  meal,  salt 
and  gold,  and  as  this  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  folk  of 
Pohjola,  it  is  needful  to  recover  iL  The  poem  actually  opens, 
liowever,  with  a  very  poetical  tlieory  of  the  origin  tA  \3at  worid. 
The  virgin  daughter  irf  the  ntmoq>bere,  Loomiotar,  wanders  for 
seven'  hundred  years  In  space,  unto  sbe  bethinks  lier  to  invoke 
Ukko,  the  northern  Zeus,  who  sends  his  eagle  to  her;  this  bird 
makes  its  ntst  on  the  knees  of  Luonnotar  and  lays  in  it  seven 
eggs.  Oat  of  the  substance  of  these  eggs  the  visible  worid  is 
majdc.   But  it  is  empty  and  sterile  until  WUirilmfiinen  descends 


upon  it  and  wooa  the  exquisite  Aino.  She  disappears  into  qwe, 
and  it  is  to  recover  from  his  loss  and  to  find  another  bride  that 
Wiin&mfiinen  makes  his  series  of  epical  adventures  in  the  dismal 
country  of  Pohjola.  Various  episodes  of  great  strangeaees  and 
beauty  accompany  the  lengthy  recital  of  the  struggle  to  acquire 
the  magical  Sanpo,  wbidi  gives  prosperity  to  whoever  poaseasti 
It.  In  the  midst  of  a  battle  tlie  Sanpo  is  broken  and  falls  into 
theses, butonefragmcntfioatsonthewaves,and, being  stnaded 
ontiieshoresoIFinlandisecuresetemalfelidty  for  that  couotiy. 
At  the  very  dose  of  the  poem  a  virgin,  Mariatta,  brings  forth  a 
king  who  drives  WlinSmfiinen  out  of  the  country,  and  this  is 
understood  to  refer  to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  Paiganisra  by 
Christianity. 

The  Kalaoala  was  probably  composed  at  various  times  and  by 
various  bards,  but  always  in  sympathy  with  the  latent  traditions 
of  the  Finnish  race,  and  with  a  mixture  of  symboUsoi  and  realism 
exactly  accordant  with  the  instincts  of  that  race.  While  in  the 
other  antique  epics  of  the  world  bloodshed  takes  a  predominant 
place,  the  KaUwala  is  characteristically  gentle,  lyrical  aikd  even 
domestic,  dwelling  at  great  length  on  situations  of  moral  beauty 
and  romantic  pathos.  It  is  entirely  concerned  with  tbe  folk-loce 
and  tbe  traditions  of  the  primeval  Finnish  race.  Tbe  poem  is 
written  in  eight-syllabled  trochaic  verse,  and  an  idea  of  bs  style 
may  be  obtained  from  Longfellow's  HiavMka,  which  b  n  pcctty 
true  imiution  of  the  Fiimii^  epic 

Until  the  iQtli  century  tbe  JToIrMiIa  existed  only  in  fragmats  ia 
the  memories  aad  oa  tbe  Hps  of  the  peasania.  A  collectioa  of  ■  few 
of  thcK  scattered  songs  was  pubtuhed  in  iSsi  by  Dr  ZachariM 
Topclius,  but  it  was  not  until  1835  that  anything  like  a  compete 
and  'ystcmaiicolly  arranged  collection  was  given  to  tbe  world  by 
Dt  Elias  LunnrM.  For  years  Dr  LOnnrot  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  m<Ht  remote  districts,  living  with  tbe  peajantiy,  and 
taking  down  frcm  their  lips  all  that  they  knew  of  their  jiiijuilii  luiji 
Some  of  the  mnst  valuable  were  discovered  in  tbe 
ArchanRrI  and  Olonetx.  After  unwearied  diligence  LAnnrat  was 
■ui;co-~iul  t  '  llecttng  la.ooo  lines.  These  he  airsnral  as  netbodt- 
caily  ac  Jic  i^Jd  into  thirty-two  runes  or  cantoa,  which  be  paUiabcd 
exactly  as  he  beard  them  suoe  or  chanted.  Continuing  bis  re- 
searches, Dr  Unnrot  publish^  In  1840  a  new  edition  of  >3,793 
verses  in  fifty  runes.  A  Mill  more  complete  text  was  jpublisbed  by 
A.  V.  Forsman  in  1887.  The  importance  of  this  indigwious  epK 
was  at  once  recognixed  in  Europe,  and  transiatioiu  were  nwde  iato 
Swedish,  German  and  French.  Severa]  traoiUticas  into  Ei^kh 
exist,  the  fullest  being  that  by  J.  M.  Crawford  in  18BS.  The  best 
foreign  editions  are  those  of  Cutrai  In  Swedish  (lS44)i  Lcmnon  le 
Dnc in  French  [i845aad  t868),  ScUefaer  in  German  USsa).  (E.  G.) 

KALGAM  (Chanc-Cru  R'Ow),  a  dty  o(  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chih-li,  with  a  poptdation  estimated  at  from  70,000  10 
joe,ooo.  It  lies  in  tbe  line  of  the  Great  Waii,  1  s  s  m.  by  raH  N*.  W. 
of  Peking,  commandinc  an  important  pais  between  China  and 
'Mongolia.  Itspo)itionlsstatedasln4o'5a^ N.«ndii4'  54' 
and  its  height  above  the  sea  u  sSio  ft.  The  valley  amid  tbe 
mountains  in  which  it  is  situated  is  under  excellent  cultivation, 
and  thickly  studded  with  villages.  Kalgan  consists  of  a  walled 
town  or  lortrcM  and  suburbs  5  n.  long.  The  strecu  are  wide, 
and  emilent  shops  are  abundant ;  but  the  ordinary  houics  have 
an  unusual  appearance,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  roofed 
with  earth  and  become  covered  with  green-sward.  Larce 
quantities  of  soda  are  manufactured;  and  tbe  town  is  tbe  scat 
of  %  very  extensive  transit  trade.  In  October  1909  it  was  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Peking.  In  eariy  autumn  long  lints  td 
camels  come  in  from  all  quarteia  for  the  conveyance  of  tbe  te»- 
chests  from  Kalgan  to  Kiakbta;  and  each  caravan  usually  makes 
three  journeys  In  the  winter.  Some  Russian  merchanu  have 
pnmanent  residences  and  warehouses  Just  outside  tbe  pie.  On 
theway  to Pekingtberoadpassesoverabeanliful bridge  of  seven 
arches,  ornamented  with  marble  figures  of  animah.  The  name 
Kalgan  is  Mongolian,  and  means  a  barrier  or  "  gate-beam." 

KALOOORLIB.  a  mining  town  of  Western  Australia,  S4  ok 
byrail£.N.E.ofCoolgudie.  Pop.(i9oi),6653.  ]tiaathrfvii« 
town  with  an  dectric  tramway  service,  and  is  tbe  janction  of  foor 
lines  of  raOway.  The  gold-field,  discovered  in  1S93,  b  very 
rich,  su^Mtting  about  15,000  miners.  Thfe  town  b  supplied 
with  water,  like  Coolgardic,  from  a  source  near  Perth  jte  b. 
distant* 
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UU  <bhci),  or  JCilf  JTa  (the  Bbck  liotber).  fa  Hfada 
nyUwIofy,  the  loddeN  (rf  dcatiuctioa  ftnd  dMtb,  the  wife 
of  SivK.  According  to  one  theory,  Calcutta  owe*  fu  uune  to 
her,  being  orifiudly  Kaliglut,  "  ICali'i  UuKUog-pIace."  Sivs's 
consort  (us  many  mine*  (t^.  Durgi,  Bhawtni,  Pwati,  &c). 
Her  idol  b  black,  with  four  aiats,  uid  red  palms  10  the  hands. 
Her  eyes  ate  red.  and  her  face  and  breasts  are  besmeared  with 
blood.  Her  hair  is  matted,  and  she  has  projecting  fsng-Iilce  teeth, 
between  which  protrades  a  tongue  dripping  with  blood.  She 
wears  a  necUaee  of  skulls,  her  earrings  are  dead  bodies,  and  she 
a  girded  wbh  wrpents.  She  stands  on  the  body  of  Siva,  to 
account  for  which  attitude  there  h  an  elaborate  l^end.  She  b 
more  worshipped  in  Condwana  and  the  forest  IracU  to  the  east 
and  south  of  it  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  Formeriy 
hnnun  sacrifice  was  the  essential  of  her  rituaL  The  victim, 
always  a  male,  was  taken  to  bet  temple  after  sunset  and  im- 
prisoiied  there.  When  morning  came  he  was  deed:  the  priests 
told  the  people  that  Kal!  had  sucked  his  blood  in  the  nighL  At 
Dantewara  in  Battar  there  is  a  famous  shrine  of  Kali  under  the 
name  of  DanteswarL  Here  many  a  human  bead  has  been 
presented  on  her  altar.  About  i8jo  it  is  said  that  upwards  of 
twenty-live  full-grown  men  were  Immolated  at  once  by  the  raja. 
Cutting  their  Aeth  and  burning  portions  of  thai  body  were 
among  the  acts  of  devotion  of  her  worshippers.  Kali  is~go<^^ 
of  smali'pox  and  cholera.  The  Thugs  murdered  their  victinu 
in  her  honour,  and  to  her  the  sacied  piAaxe,  wherewith  their 
graves  were  dug.  was  ooosecratcd. 

The  Hook-mingint  PtUnal  (Clmmk  or  Ckttnuk  Ptga), 
one  of  the  moa  nouUe  celebrations  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Kali,  has  itow  been  prohibited  in  British  territory. 
Those  who  had  vowed  themselves  to  self-torture  submitted  to 
be  swung  in  tbe  dr  supported  only  by  hooks  passed  through  the 
muscles  over  the  hiadc-bones.   These  hooks  were  hung  from  a 
long  crossbeam,  which  see-sawed  upon  a  huge  upright  pole. 
Hoisted  into  the  air  by  men  pulling  down  the  other  end  of  the 
see-MW  beam,  the  victim  wu  then  wfaliled  round  In  s  drcle. 
The  torture  usually  lasted  fifteen  or  twenty  mhiutcs. 
See  A.  A.  Maodooell,  VtdU  UylkaUty  (Strasibuii.  I897l- 
KAUDXU.  the  most  illustrious  name  among  the  writers  of 
the  second  epoch  of  Sanskrit  literature,  which,  as  contrasted 
with  the  age  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  may  be  characterised  as  the 
period  of  artificial  poetry.  ^Owingtotbeabaenceot  tbehistorical 
sense  in  the  Hindu  race,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  chronological 
exactness  the  lifetime  of  either  KilidXsa  or  any  other  Sanskrit 
author.   Native  tr«lition  places  him  in  the  ist  century  b.c.; 
but  the  evidence  on  which  this  belief  resU  is  worthless.  The 
worlcs  of  the  poet  contain  no  allusions  by  which  their  date  can 
be  directly  determined;  yet  the  extremely  corrupt  form  of  the 
Prakrit  or  popular  dialects  spoken  by  the  women  and  the  sub- 
ordinate characters  In  his  plays,  as  compared  with  the  Pnkrit 
in  inscriptions  of  ascertained  age,  led  such  authorities  as  Weber 
and  Lancn  to  agree  In  fixing  on  the  jrd  century  a.d.  u  the 
approximate  period  to  which  the  writings  of  Kilidisa  should 
be  referred. 

Me  was  me  of  tbe  "  nine  gems  "  at  the  court  of  King  Vikra- 
maditya.  or  VIkrama,  at  Ujjain,  and  the  tendency  is  now  to 
regard  the  latter  as  having  flourisbed  about  a  d.  375;  others, 
however,  place  him  as  late  as  Ibe  6th  century.  The  richness  of 
bis  creative  fancy,  ha  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  bnuties  «f  nature,  combined  with  remarkable 
powers  of  deicriplion,  [dace  Kilidflsa  in  the  first  rank  of  Oriental 
poets.  The  effect,  however,  of  his  productions  as  a  whole  is 
greatly  marred  by  extreme  artificiality  of  dialon,  which,  though 
to  a  less  extent  than  in  other  Hindu  poets,  not  unfrequently 
lakes  the  form  of  puerile  conceits  and  plays  on  words.  In  this 
respect  his  writing  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  more 
;cauine  poetry  of  the  Vedas.  Though  a  true  poet,  he  ts  wanting 
in  that  artuttc  sense  of  proportion  so  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
Hind,  which  exactly  adjusts  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  combines 
orin  and  matter  into  an  inseparable  poetic  unity.  KAlidlsa's 
ame  resis  chiefly  on  hb  dramai,  but  be  h  also  distinguished  as 
ui  epic  »od  a  lyric  poet 


He  wrote  three  playi,  the  plots  of  which  all  bear  a  general  rewm- 
blaoce,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  of  love  iotrwues.  which,  after 
nuniefous  and  seemiiwly  wiuriDouotable  impediments  of  a  Hnllai 
nature,  are  ulriroatelylmHtght  to  a  sucxxssful  conclusion. 

Of  these,  SakmnlM  is  that  which  has  always  justly  enjoyed  the 
greatest  fame  and  _  popularity.  The  unqualified  praise  oertowcd 
upon  it  by  Goethe  sufficiently  pr^nriTirrfs  its  poetic  merit.  There 
arc  two  recensions  of  the  i<'tt  m  hi>!I.K  ilir  H.  Ti^ali  and  ilie  Devnna- 
gari.thelatterbeinEjencriillyecii-.Klir.-iJ  oUIit  and  purtr.  Sokun- 
lata  wu  lint  translated  into  English  liy  Sir  William  Junes  (Calcutta, 
1789).  who  used  the  Bengali  recension.  It  was  soon  after  translated 
into  German  by  C.  Forster  (17911  new  cd.  Leipzig,  1879J.  An 
edition  of  the  Sanskrit  original,  with  French  translation,  was  pub- 
lished by  A.  L.  Cittty  at  nris  in  183a  This  formed  the  bams  of  a 
translation  by  B.  Hined  (Zarich,  1830) ;  later  trans,  by  L.  Frius 
(Chcmnilz,  1S7S).  Other  editions  of  the  Bengali  recension  were 
puhli^hcd  by  I'rcma  Chandra  (Calcutta.  1S60)  Cur  the  use  of  European 
stuilcnls  and  by  R.  Pischel  (2nd  cd.,  Kiel,  1886).  The  Dcvanuaif 
recension  was  first  edited  by  O.  BolnlinKk  (Bonn,  1843),  with  a 
German  translation.  On  this  were  based  iht  succ^-.ive  GennaD 
translations  of  E.  Meier  (Tubingen,  1851)  and  t.  Lubcdanx  (8th 
cd.,  Lcipiig,  iSqiJ.  The  same  recension  has  been  edited  by  DrC. 
Biirkkird  wiili  a  Sanskric-Laiin  vocabulary  and  short  PrSlint  uam- 
mar  (Brcslaij,  1872),  and  by  Professor  Monier  Williams  (Oxford,  and 
cd.  1876).  who  also  transl.iicd  the  drama  (5th  cd.,  1887).  There  b 
another  translation  by  P.  N.  Patankar  (Poona,  18S8-  ).  Them 
art-  also  a  South  Indian  and  a  Cashmir  recension. 

The  ViiramoTvasI,  or  Urs'ail  won  by  Valour,  aboiinds  wilh  fine 
jyrif.il  |i.i5s.i);cs,  and  is  of  all  Indian  dramas  6J.-roiid  oiily  to  Sakunlalll 
in  jioctu-  tic.iiity.  It  wase<litc(l  by  R.  Lcnl  (Ik-rlin,  TKji)  and  trans- 
tal,d  into  German  by  C.  G.  A.  ilcifer  (Hctlin,  18^7),  liy  0.  Hiticl 
li>-  E.  Lol>edani  (Lci^izij!.  ifiOij.ind  F.  llolltnvcn  (PttiTsburg, 
lfl-(  =  l.  l  luTc  is  also  an  Lngli!.h  cditii-n  bv  Municr  Williams,  a 
nu  tTl.Ml  prose  version  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  a  literal 
pivr  r  T,  ir.  ]  a-.on  by  Pnrfeaaor  E.  B.  CoweU  Cl^Oi  The  latest 
editions  an:  b)  S.  P.  HsSt  (Bonbqr*  tSl9>  and  K.  B.  Psrsnjpe 
(ibid.  iS9e). 

The  third  play,  entitled  IfSaailiaeitimiln,  has  considerable 
poetical  and  dramatic  merit,  but  b  confessedly  inferior  to  the  Other 
two.  It  poKcsaes  the  advantage,  however,  that  its  hero  Agnimiira 
and  its  heroine  Molavikft  afs  more  ordinary  and  human  characters 
than  those  of  the  other  Mtya.  It  is  edited  by  O.  F.  TuUbm 
(Bonn,  1840),  by  9ianlcar  P.  Pandit,  with  English  notes  (1869),  and 
S.  S.  Ayyar  (Poona,  1896):  translated  into  German  by  A.  Weber 
<tM6),and  Into  English  by  C.  H.Tawney  (and  ed.,  Calcutta,  1898). 

Two  e^  poems  are  also  attributed  to  KilidlsB.  The  longer  of 
thrie  w  entitled  RaRhuvamsa,  the  subject  of  which  b  the  tame  as 
that  of  the  S/inuiyana.  viz,  ilii;  history  of  RiLioa,  but  beginaing  with 
a  long  account  of  his  anrc>-.tors,  the  ancient  rulers  of  Ayodfaya 
(ed.  by  A.  F.  Slimier,  London  1833;  and  with  Eng.  trans,  and  notes 
by  Copal  Raghunath  Nandargikar,  Poona,  1897;  verse  trans,  by 
P.  de  Lacy  Johnstone.  looi).  The  other  epic  b  the  Kumdrasam- 
bkava,  the  tlv  nii  nf  uhicli  is  the  birth  of  KucnAra,  othi-rwisc  called 
K&rttikcya  or  ^'  n..!  i.  v:od  of  war  (ed.  by  Steniler.  London,  iSj8; 
K.  M.  banci :  •.  v.-\  .il,  C.ilrutta.  1873;  Parvanikara  and  Parab, 
Bombay,  189  ,;  M.  R.  Kjlc  and  S.  R.  Dhararlhara.  ibid.  1907; 
Eng.  trans,  h-,  R.  T.  tjriliiih,  iaj9),  Thou^jh  loiu.iiiiiny  many  line 
passages,  it  i~  i.imv  as  a  uholc. 

His  lyrical  ;nii  rii^  arc  llic  SI i-shadiila  .ind  the  Riluian-.h&ra.  The 
Uerluaiila,  t>r  iln'  riin]il-Mi-.-^-n>ir  r.  dt-<riliLS  tlit-  complaint  of  ati 
exiled  lover,  ,iiirl  1  Ik-  nii'-'-iKi-  lie  w'lid-'  lu  tiis  wilf  by  .1  tloml.  It  is 
full  of  deep  I.-lIiii);,  un,l  iilunindi  iviili  ririi-  riptions  of  the 

beauties  of  n.iinr,-.  !t  w.i-  vllial  wkh  friL-  ICn^^li-li  Tr.iii'  l.itiim  by 
H.  H.  Wilson  (r.iL  ini.i.  i.Hi.O.and  by  J.  CiML-.iR.-i<.'r  (li.mn,  1841); 
a  GcTTiian  adi|ir..n.'n  liy  M.  ,\liillcr  apinvin.  J  al  Knnigslicrg  (1847), 
and  one  by  L.  bcliutz  at  Bielefeld  (1B59J.  U  h.is  edited  by  F. 
Johnson,  wtth  vocabulary  and  Wilson's  metrical  translarion  (London, 
1867):  later  editions  by  K.  P.  Parab  (Bombay,  1801)  and  K.  B. 
Pathak  (Poona,  1894).  The  RiiiuamMnt,  or  Collection  of  the 
Seasons,  b  a  short  poem,  of  less  importance,  on  the  nx  seasons  of 
the  year.  There  b  an  edition  by  P.  von  Bohlcn,  with  prose  Latin 
and  metrical  German  translation  (Leiprig,  184b};  Eng.  trans,  by 
C.  S.  Sitaram  Ayyar  (Bombay,  1897). 

Another  poem,  entitled  the  ttatodaya,  or  Rise  of  Nab,  edited  by 
F.  Senary  (Berlin,  i8jo),  W.  Yates  (Calcutta,  1644)  and  Vidyatagara 
(Calcutta,  1873),  isa  treatment  of  the  story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti. 
but  describes  etpecblly  the  restoration  m  Nab  to  proeperity  and 
power.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ralebrated  Kstid&sa,  but  was 
probably  written  by  another  poet  of  the  same  name.  It  U  full  of 
most  absurd  verbal  conceits  and  metrical  extravagances. 

So  many  poems,  partly  of  a  very  different  stamp,  are  attributed 
to  KlUidisa  that  it  b  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
assuming  the  existence  of.  more  authors  than  one  of  that  name.  It 
is  by  no  means  im|)robable  that  there  were  three  poets  thus  named; 
indeed  modem  native  astronomers  are  so  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  triad  of  authors  of  this  name  that  they  apply  the  term  KUidlsa 
to  dcsicnate  the  number  three. 

On  Kftlidlsa  generally,  see  A.  A.  Macdmefl's  HUlory  of  SantirU 
Liltratutt  <1900).  and  on  hb  date  G.  Hath,  Dk  ZmI  dei  K.  (Beriin, 
1890). 
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KALIMPONG— KALKBRENNER 


KALniPOMG,  a  viHage  of  British  India,  Is  the  DarJecUoE 
diatrict  of  Bengal,  4000  ft.  above  Bca-Ievel;  pop.  (190O1  io6g. 
It  is  a  frontier  market  for  the  purchax  of  wool  uid  muks  ftom 
Hbet,  and  an  imporUat  agricultural  fair  ia  held  in  November. 
In  igoo  Kalimpong  waa  cbowD  by  the  Chureb  of  Scotland  u  the 
site  of  cottage  homes,  Iloows  as  St  Andrew's  Colonial  Homea, 
for  the  cducntion  and  mining  of  poor  Eurapeu  and  Eurasian 
childxen. 

KUINGA.  or  Caxihoa.  one  of  the  nine  kbigdoaii  of  louthera 
India  in  ancient  times.  Its  eiact  limits  vailed,  but  Included 
the  eastern  Madras  coast  from  PuUcat  to  Chicacole,  running 
inland  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  name 
at  one  time  had  a  wUer  and  vaguer  meaning,  coropfebeoding 
Oriasa,  and  poaubly  extending  to  the  Ganges  valley.  TbeKalinga 
of  Pliny  certainly  included  Otiasa,  but  luteily  it  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Tclugu-spealuDg  country;  and  ia  the 
time  of  HsUan  Tsang  (630  AJ>.)  it  was  distinguished  on  the  south 
and  west  from  Andbia,  and  on  the  north  from  Odra  or  Oriisa. 
l^tanatha,  the  Tibetan  historian,  qieaks  of  Kalinga  as  one 
division  of  the  country  of  Telinga.  HsOan  Tsang  speaks  of 
Kalinga  ("  Kie-Ung-kim  ")  having  iu  capital  at  what  has  been 
identified  with  the  site  cither  of  Rajahmundry  or  Coiinga. 
Both  these  towns,  as  well  as  Singapur,  Calingapatam  and  Chica- 
cole, diare  the  bojiour  of  having  been  the  chief  dties  ot  Kalinga 
at  (Uflerent  periods;  but  inscriptions  recently  dedpbered  seem 
to  prove  that  the  capital  of  the  Ganga  dynasty  of  Kalinga  was 
at  Mukhalingam  in  the  Ganjam  district. 

KAUIUAS,  a  town  and  bill  fort  of  British  India  in  the  Banda 
district  of  the  United  Provinces.  Pop.  (1901),  3015.  The  fort 
stands  on  an  isolated  rock,  the  termination  of  theVindhya 
range,  at  an  devation  of  1303  ft.,  overlooking  the  plains  of 
Bundelkhaiid.  Kalinjar  is  the  most  chuacterisUc  specimen  of 
the  hiU-foitreaees,  originally  hiU-shrinea,  of  central  India.  lu 
antiquity  is  proved  by  its  mention  in  the  JfoUMdrafo.  It  was 
besieged  by  Uahmnd  of  Ghazni  in  1033,  and  here  the  Afghan 
emperor  Shcr  Shah  met  his  death  in  1545,  and  Kalinjar  played 
a  prominent  part  in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  in 
1857,  when  it  waa  held  by  a  imall  British  garrison.  Both  the 
fort  and  Uie  town,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hlU,  are  ot 
interest  to  the  antiquary  on  account  of  their  lenuins  of  temi^es, 
sculptures,  inscriptions  and  caves. 

KAUR  [QAUR],  BLEAZER,  Hebrew  liturgical  poet,  whose 
bymns  {piyyulim)  arc  found  in  profusion  in  the  festival  prayers 
of  the  German  synagogal  rite.  The  age  In  which  be  Uved  is 
unknown.  Some  (basing  the  view  on  Saadiah^  Sefer  ka-foluy) 
frface  him  as  early  as  the  6th  century,  others  regard  him  as 
bekingtng  to  the  loth  century.  Kalir's  style  is  powerful  but 
involved;  he  may  be  described  as  a  Hebrew  Browning. 

Some  beautiful  fenderim  of  Kalir's  poems  may  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  ^vis  ft  Adler^  cdiiioa  of  the  German  Festival  Prayers 
entitled  Semce  ^  A*  Symttopu. 

KiUJSCB,  ISIDOK  (i8t6-iSS6),  Jewish  divine,  was  bom  at 
Krotoschin  in  Prus»a  on  the  isth  of  November  1816,  and  was 
educated  at  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Prague.  In  1848  he  came  to 
London,  but  passed  on  in  1849  to  America,  where  be  ministered 
as  rabbi  inCleveland.Cindnnati,  Milwaukee,  Detroit  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  At  Newark  from  1875  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  literary  work,  and  exercised  a  strong  influence  as  leader  of 
the  radical  and  reforming  Jewish  party. 

Among  his  works  are  WtpBtiten  fSr  rationelU  f  otkSwijcti  in  ien 
bMixhtn  SekriJUn  (1S53):  and  transtations  of  t/alkan  dtr  Wtits 
(1869);  Jrtirak  (t»77);  and  Muni's  History  of  Fkilosophy 

aiMHX  Je»s  (1881}.  He  also  wrote  a  good  deal  of  German  and 
llebiew  verse. 

KAUSCBtlUBCUS  (or  M*inucx)(i8i8-i885),  Jewish  scholar, 
was  bom  In  Fomerania  in  1818,  and  died  in  England  1S85. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  England.  At  one  time  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Chief  RabU;  In  1853  he  became  tutor  In  the  Rothscbikl  family 
and  enjoyed  leisure  to  produce  Us  commentaries  and  other 
woks.  The  first  Instalment  of  hb  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
toudt  was  Ewiiu  (1855) ;  this  waa  ibllowed  Iqr  GtMSfb  (185^  and 


Lniiieut  in  two  parU  (1867-1879)-  Kalisch  wrote  before  the 
publication  ot  Wellhausen's  works,  and  anticipated  him  in  some 
important  points.  Besides  these  works,  Kaliscb  publisbed  in 
■877-1878  two  volumes  of  Bible  studies  (on  Bataam  and  Jmuk). 
He  was  also  author  of  a  once  popular  Hebrew  grammar  in  two 
volumes  (186^1863).  tn  tSSe  be  published  Path  and  Cm/,  a 
brilliant  discussk>o  of  bunun  destiny.  Hu  commentaries  art 
of  permanent  value,  not  only  because  of  the  author's  oripnaiity, 
but  aho  because  oi  bis  etudition.  Ho  other  works  in  En^iA 
contain  auch  full  citations  of  eariier  literature.  ( I .  A.) 

KALI8PEL,  or  Pend  d'Oeeille,  a  tribe  of  North-American 
Indians  of  Salidian  stock.  They  fonneriy  ranged  the  country 
around  Pertd  d'OidUe  Lake,  Waahington.  Th^  number  some 
600,  and  an  acttkd  on  a  teaervation  in  Montana. 

KkUMZ,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland,  having  ftnssia  on 
the  W.,  and  the  govcrnmcnu  ot  Warsaw  and  Piotrkdw  on  the  E. 
Its  area  is  4390  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  a  lowland,  sk^Hog  towards 
the  west,  and  Is  diahied  hy  the  Pnsna  and  the  Warta  and  their 
tributaries,  and  also  hj  the  Batra.  It  was  formeily  covered 
with  countless  small  lakes  and  tUck  forests;  the  latter  are  now 
mostly  destroyed,  but  many  lakes  and  marshes  cxbt  stiQ. 
Pop.  (1897),  844,358  of  whom  417,978  were  women,  and  113,609 
livedin  towns;  estimated  pop.  (1906),  983,300.  They  axe  chirfly 
Poka.  Ronan  Catholics  nivnticr  83%;  Jews  and  Pratcstants 
each  amount  to  7%.  Agriculture  b  carried  to  perfection  en 
a  number  of  estates,  as  also  livestock  breeding.  The  cropi 
principally  raised  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  bariey  and  potatoes. 
Various  domestic  trades,  including  the  weaving  of  linen  and  wool, 
are  carried  Ml  in  the  villages.  There  are  aome  lactorics,  pro- 
ducing chiefly  doth  and  cottons.  The  gDvernment  is  Avidcd 
into  eight  districts,  the  chief  towns  ot  which,  with  their  popula- 
tions in  1897,  are;  Kalisz  (11,680),  Kolo  (9400),  Konin  (8530), 
Leczyca  (8863),  Shipec  (3758),  Sierads  (7019),  Torek  (8141) 
and  Wlehin  (744a). 

ItAUllZ.  Uie  cUef  town  ot  the  above  government,  boated  in 
si'  4**  N.  and  18"  E.,  147  m.  by  rafl  W.S.W.  o(  Warsaw,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Prosna,  which  there  forms  the  bounda.*y  of  Prassa. 
Pop.  (1871),  18,088;  (1697),  91,680,  <rf  whom  37%  were  Jews. 
It  ta  one  of  tbe<ddest  and  finest  dtlei  of  Pobnd,  b  the  scat  of  a 
Roman  Catbdie  Ushop,  and  possesKs  a  castle,  a  tracbeis'  insti- 
tute and  a  large  pitUic  park.  The  Industrial  cstafatbhmcMs 
comprise  a  breway,-aiid  factories  for  ribbons,  doth  and  ngac, 
and  tanneries. 

Kallsa  It  identified  with  the  Calista  of  Ptaleffly,«ndits  antiqaiiT 
is  indicated  by  the  abundance  of  coins  and  other  objects  of  ancjenC 
art  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  t>y  the  nnmerats 
burial  mounds  eKistirg  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  the  Kmc  of  tbe 
decisive  victory  ot  Auguitus  the  Strong  of  Poland  over  the  Swedes 
on  the  19th  of  October  1706,  of  Kveial  minor  conflicts  in  1613,  and 
of  the  friendly  meeting  <^  the  Runian  and  PruMtan  troops  in  1835, 
in  memory  of  which  an  iron  obcliak  w»  elected  in  the  town  hy 
Nicholas  I.  in  1841.  The  treaty  ot  1813  between  RuHiaand  PniMa 
was  signed  here. 

KALK,  a  town  In  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the 
bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  3  m.  E.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  (1905),  a5.47&. 
Kalk  is  an  important  junction  of  railway  lines  connecting  Coiocne 
with  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  vaiioos  iQia 
and  chemical  industries,  brickworks  and  breweries,  aad  an 
electric  tramway  joins  it  with  Cologne. 

KALKAS,  or  Kbalkas,  a  Mongoloid  people  mainly 
trated  in  the  northern  steppes  of  Mongolia  near  their  kinsnes, 
the  Buriata.  According  to  Sir  H.  Howorth  they  derive  ihcie 
name  from  the  river  Kalka,  which  runs  into  the  Btdr  lake.  Of 
all  Mongolians  they  physically  differ  most  from  tbe  true  Mongol 
type  (see  Mongols).  Their  colour  is  a  brown  rather  than  a 
ydlow,  and  their  eyes  are  open  and  not  oblique.  They  ha^'c, 
however,  the  broad  flat  face,  lugh  cheekbones  and  lank  blidt 
hair  of  their  race.  They  number  some  350,000,  and  their  tetri- 
toty  is  divided  into  the  four  khanates  ot  Tushetu  (Tuslnyeiu), 
Tsetien  (Sctzen),  Sai'n<d'm  (Satn  Noyan)  and  Jesaktu  (Jaaaahlu). 

KAIXBRBHHER,  FRIBDRICH  WILHBUI  (i7S4-iS49>. 
German  pianist  and  composer,  son  of  Christian  Kalkbrawer 
{1735-1806),  a  Jewish  muridon  of  Casad,  was  educated  ai  the 
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hria  CoBsennitoin,  tad  >oon  began  to  play  in  public.  From 
t8i4  to  1813  he  was  well  known  as  a  briUiant  performer  and  a 
■uccestful  teacher  in  London,  and  then  settled  in  Paris,  dying  at 
Enghien,  near  there,  in  1849.  Me  became  a  member  of  the  Parii 
piano-manufacturing  firm  of  Pleyel  &  Co.,  and  made  a  fortune 
by  his  buaineu  and  his  art  combined.  His  numerous  conpo- 
titioQS  are  less  icmembeied  now  than  his  instiuaion-bocdt,  with 
"'  studies,"  which  have  had  considerable  vogue  among  pianists. 
.  kXlUT,  BEHJAaiN  VON  (1839-1903)*  Austro-Hungarian 
statesman,  was  born  at  Budapest  on  the  laod  of  December  1839. 
Hii  family  derived  their  name  from  tbeir  estates  at  Nigy  Kallo, 
in  Szabolcs,  and  claimed  descent  from  the  Balogh  Senjen 
tribe,  which  colonized  the  counties  of  Bortod,  Ssabolca,  and 
Szatmir,  at  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  when  the  Magyars 
conquered  Hungary.  They  played  a  prominent  part  in  Hun- 
garian Uitory  as  early  u  the  reign  of  Koloman  (1095-1114)1 
and  from  King  Matthias  Corvinus  (1458-1490)  they  received 
their  estates  at  Mezd  Tur,  near  Kecskemet,  granted  to  Michael 
KiUay  for  his  heroic  defence  of  Jajce  in  Bosnia,  and  still  held  by 
bis  descendants.  The  father  of  Benjamin  von  Killay,  a  superior 
officiftl  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  died  in  1845,  and  his 
widow,  who  survived  until  1903,  devoted  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  son.  At  an  early  age  K&llay  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  politics,  and  especially  in  the  Eastern  Question.  He  travelled 
in  Russia,  European  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  gaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Turkish  and  several  Slavonic  languages. 
He  became  as  proficient  in  Servian  as  in  his  native  tongue.  In 
186;  he  entered  the  Hungarian  Diet  as  Conservative  deputy  for 
Mtthlbach  (Szisy-Sxebes)  i  in  1869  he  was  appointed  consul- 
general  at  Belgrade;  and  in  1873  he  visited  Bosnia  for  the  first 
time.  Hii  views  on  Balkan  questions  strongly  influenced 
Count  Andrfissy,  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  for  foreign 
afiairs.  Leaving  Belgrade  in  1875,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
Diet,  and  shortly  afterwards  founded  the  journal  Kiiet  Nepe,  or 
BoiUrn  Folk,  in  which  he  defended  the  vigorous  policy  of 
Andr&uy.  After  the  Russo-Turkisb  War  of  1878  he  went  to 
Philjppc^wlis  as  Austro-Hungarian  envoy  eatraordinaiy  on  the 
International  Eastern  Rumelian  Commission.  In  i879bebecame 
second,  and  toon  afterwards  first,  departmental  chief  at  the 
foreign  office  in  Vieiuia.  On  the  4th  of  June  1S83  he  was 
appointed  Imperial  minister  of  finance  and  administrator  of 
B<»nia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  distinction  with  which  be 
filled  this  office,  for  a  period  of  11  years,  is  his  chief  title  of  fame 
(see  Bosnia  and  HEazEcoviiiA}.  KiUay  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Budapest  and  Vienna  academies  of  science,  and 
attained  some  eminence  as  a  writer.  He  translated  J.  S.  Mill's 
Liberty  into  Hungarian,  adding  an  introduaory  critique;  while 
his  version  of  Gahtta,  a  play  by  the  Greek  dramatist  S.  N. 
Basiliadcs  (1843-1874),  proved  successful  on  the  Hungarian 
stage-  His  monographs  on  Servian  history  (GeschickU  der 
Serben)  and  on  the  Oriental  ambition  of  Rus^  (Die  Orientp<^itik 
Rusdands)  were  translated  into  German  by  J.  H.  Schwicker, 
nnd  published  at  Leipzig  in  1878.  But,  in  his  own  opinion,  his 
masteriMece  was  an  academic  oration  on  the  political  and  geo- 
graphical position  of  Hungary  at  a  link  between  Blast  and  West. 
In  1873  Killay  nutrricd  the  countess  Vilma  BethleD,.who  bore 
him  two  dau^tets  and  a  son.  His  popularity  in  Bosnia  was 
partly  due  to  the  tact  and  personal  clurm  of  hit  wife.  He  died 
on  the  13th  of  July  1903. 

KAIMAR  (Calkar),  a  seaport  of  Sweden  on  the  Baltic  coast, 
chief  town  of  the  diMria  (Uw)  of  Kalmar,  350  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Stoi^Dlm  by  ralL  Pop.  (1900),  13,71s-  It  Ues  opposite  the 
island  of  tMand,  mainly  on  two  small  islands,  but  putly  on  the 
mainlaod,  where  there  is  a  pleasant  park.  The  tlreeU  aro 
regular,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.   The  principal 

Sblle  cdificca,  however,  are  constructed  of  limestone  from 
ind,  faKlvding  the  cathedral,  built  by  Ntcodemus  Tesstn  and 
hit  son  Nicodemus  In  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century. 
Kalmar,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  was  formeriy  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  there  teinaios  the  Island-forticu  of  Kalmamahut, 
datbig  partly  from  the  isth  century,  but  midnly  from  the  i6th 
and  1 7^1.  It  coataiai  the  beautiful  chamber  of  King  Eric  XIV. 


(d.  1 57  7),  an  historical  museum,  and  In  the  courtyard  a  fine  ornate 
well-cover.  This  stronghold  stood  several  sieges  in  the  t4th, 
15th  and  i6th  centuries,  and  the  town  gives  name  to  the  treaty 
(Kalmar  Union)  by  which  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmarit  were 
nnited  into  one  kingdom  in  1397.  Kalmar  has  an  artificial 
harbour  admitting  vessels  drawing  19  ft.  There  are  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  tobacco  and  match  factories,  the  produce  of 
which,  together  with  timber  and  oata,  b  ejqiorted.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on. 

KALMUCK,  or  Kauiyt  Snm,  a  territory  or  reservation 
belonging  to  the  Kalmuck  or  Kalmyk  Tatars,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Astrakhan,  bounded  by  the  Vtdga  on  the  N.E., 
the  Manych  on  the  S.W.,  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Don  CoeMcks  on  the  N.W.  Its  area  b  36,900 
tq.  m.,  to  which  has  to  be  added  a  second  reservation  3045 
tq.  m.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Volga.  According  to  I.  V. 
Mushketov,  the  Kalmuck  Steppe  must  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
western  and  eastern.  The  former,  occupied  by  the  Ergeni  hilla, 
is  deeply  trenched  by  ravines  and  rises  300  and  occasionally 
630  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  built  up  of  Tertiary  deposlu, 
belonging  to  the  Sarmatian  division  of  the  Miocene  period  and 
covered  with  loeit  and  black  earth,  and  its  escarpments  repre- 
sent  the  old  shore-line  of  the  Caspian.  No  Caspian  deposits 
aro  found  on  or  within  the  Ergeni  hills.  These  hiUs  exhibit  the 
usual  black  earth  fiora,  and  they  have  a  settled  population.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  steppe  is  a  plain,  lying  for  the  most  part 
30  to  40  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  tea,  and  sloping  gently  towards 
the  Volga.  Poat-PIioccne  "  Aral-Caq>iaD  deposits,"  containing 
the  usual  fossils  {Hydrebia,  Nertiina,  eight  species  of  Cordium, 
two  of  Drrittena,  three  of  Adatna  wjid  LUkoglypkut  caspius), 
attain  thicknesies  varying  from  105  ft.  to  7  or  10  ft.,  and  dis- 
appear in  places.  Lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits  occur 
intermingled  with  the  above.  Large  areas  of  moving  sanda 
exist  near  Enotayevsk,  where  high  dunes  or  barkkatu  have  been 
formed.  A  narrow  tract  of  land  along  the  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
known  as  the  "  hillocks  of  Baer,"  is  covered  with 
elongated  from  west  to  east,  perpendiculariy  to  the  cout-Unei 
the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  with  water  or  overgrown 
with  thickets  of  reed,  Sidix,  Ulmut  ccmpetlris,  almond  trees, 
&c  An  archipelago  of  little  islands  Is  thus  formed  dose  to  the 
shore  by  these  mounds,  which  are  backed  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
by  strings  of  salt  lakes,  partly  desiccated.  Small  streams 
originate  in  the  Ergenis,  but  are  lost  at  soon  at  they  reach  the 
lowlands,  where  water  can  only  be  obtained  from  wells.  The 
scanty  vegetation  is  a  niixture  of  the  flora  of  south-east  Russia 
and  that  of  the  deserts  of  central  Asia.  The  tUftpe  has  an 
estimated  population  of  130,000  petsons,  living  In  over  37,700 
kibitkas,  or  felt  tents.  There  are  over  60  Buddhist  monosteriet. 
Part  of  the  Kalmucks  are  settled  (chiefly  in  the  hilly  parU),  the 
remainder  being  nomads.  They  breed  horses,  cattle  and  iheqi, 
but  suffer  heavy  losses  from  murrain.  Some  attempts  at 
agriculture  and  tree-planting  are  beiiig  mode.  The  breeding  of 
livestock,  fishing,  tad  tome  domestic  trades,  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  women,  are  the  principal  sources  of  maintenance. 

See  I.  V.  Mushkerov,  Gttt.  RutardM  m  Or  JCobiyft  f* 
l8tf-i88s  (St  Petersburg,  1894.  in  Rinnan};  Koatenkov's  works 
(iSba-1870)!  and  other  works  quoted  ia  Senenov's  Gwcr.  Diet, 
mad  Run.  &icyd.  Did.  (P.A.K.i  J.TBb.) 

KAUI6RT,  OUnAV  nseilUllD.  Cotmr  (1833-1898).  Aostto- 
Hungarian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Lettowitz,  in  Moravia,  on 
the  39th  of  December  1833,  of  an  old  Transylvanian  fondly 
which  had  held  countly  rank  in  Hungary  from  the  17th  ttntury. 
After  spending  some  years  in  a  huisar  regjment ,  In  1854  be  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  without  giving  up  his  connetion  with  the 
army,  in  which  be  reached  the  rank  of  general  in  1879.  He  was 
for  the  ten  years  i8do  to  1870  secretary  of  embassy  at  London, 
and  then,  after  serving  at  Rome  and  Copenhagen;  was  in  1880 
appointed  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg.  His  success  in  Russia 
procured  for  him,  on  the  death  of  Baron  v.  Haymerle  ia  1881,  the 
appcrfntraent  ei  minister  of  fotdgn  affairs  for  Austria-Huogaiy, 
a  postwbldihebeldfac  fourteen  years.  Kimentiany  adiplomatittj 
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be  took  Sttle  or  no  put  In  the  vacd  Intenul  affain  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  he  came  little  before  the  public  except  ai 
the  annual  statement  on  foreign  affairs  before  the  Delegations. 
His  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  department  was,  however, 
very  successful;  he  confirmed  and  maintained  the  alliance  with 
Gomany,  whidi  had  been  formed  by  his  predecessors,  and  co- 
operated with  Bismarck  in  the  arrangements  by  which  Italy 
joined  the  alUance.  Kalofiky's  special  influence  wu  teen  in  the 
improvement  of  Austrian  relations  with  Russia,  following  on 
the  meeting  of  the  three  emperoo  in  September  1884  at  Skier- 
nevice,  tt  which  be  wis  present  His  RussophUe  pt^cy  caused 
some  advene  crltidsm  in  Hungary.  Hh  friendlinesa  for  Rusua 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  strengthening  the  position 
oT  Austria  as  against  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the 
cstablidiment  of  a  closer  political  and  commercial  understanding 
with  ScivU  and  Rumania.  In  18S5  he  interfered  after  the 
battle  of  Slivnltza  to  arrest  tbe  advutce  of  the  Bulgarians  on 
Belgrade,  but  he  lost  influence  In  Servia  after  the  abdication  of 
King  Milan.  Though  he  kept  aloof  from  the  Clerical  party, 
Kaln6ky  was  a  strong  Cath<riic;  and  his  sympathy  (or  the 
difficulties  of  tho  Chtircb  ciused  .adverse  comment  In  Italy, 
when,  in  1891,  he  stated  in  a  speech  before  tbe  Del^ationa  that 
the  question  of  the  portion  of  the  pope  was  still  unsettled. 
He  subsequently  explained  that  by  this  he  did  not  refer  to  the 
Roman  question,  which  was  permanently  settled,  but  to  the 
possibility  of  the  p<^  leaving  Rome.  Tbe  Jealeuqr  fdt  in 
Hungary  against  tbe  Ultramontanes  led  to  bis  faU.  In  1895  a 
case  of  clerical  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary  by 
the  nundo  AgUardi  aroused  a  strong  protest  in  the  Hungarian 
parliament,  and  consequent  differences  between  B&nfFy,  the 
Hungarian  minister,  and  tbe  minbter  tot  foreign  affairs  led  to 
Kalndky's  rcugnation.  He  died  <m  tbe  i^tb  of  February  1898 
at  PrOdlita  in  Moravia. 

KMOCSA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  tbe  county  of  Fest-Pills- 
Solt-Kis-Kun,  88  m.  S.  of  Budapest  by  raiL  Fop.  (1900), 
ir,37>.  It  Is  rituated  in  a  marshy  but  highly  productive  dis- 
trict, near  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  was  once  of  far 
greater  importance  than  at  present.  Kalocsa  is  the  see  of  one 
of  the  (our  Roman  Catlialic  archbishops  in  Hungary,  Amongst 
its  buildings  are  a  fine  cathedral,  tbe  archiepiscopal  palace,  an 
astronomical  observatoir,  a  semlniry  for  piiats,  utd  colleges 
for  training  of  male  and  female  teadiets.  Tlie  InbaHtanu  of 
Kalocsa  and  its  wide-spreading  communal  lands  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  fruit,  flax,  hemp  and 
cereals,  in  the  capture  o(  water-fowl  and  in  fishing.  Kalocsa 
is  one  of  tbe  oldest  towns  in  Hungary.  Tbe  present  arch- 
Ushopric,  founded  about  1135,  b  a  devdc^ent  it  a  bisbc^nic 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1000  by  King  Stephen  the 
Saint.  It  suffered  much  during  the  i6th  century  from  the 
hordes  of  Ottomans  who  then  ravaged  the  country.  A  large 
part  ot  the  town  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1875. 

KALPI.  or  Caltec,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Jalaun 
district  of  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Cawnporc.  Pop.  (1901),  10,139.  It  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Vosudeva,  at  tbe  end  of  the  4th  century 
AJ>.  In  ti96  It  (eU  to  Kutab-ud-din,  tbe  viceroy  of  Mahommed 
Ghori,  and  during  the  subsequent  Mabommedan  period  it  played 
a  large  part  In  the  annals  of  ihb  part  of  India.  About  the 
middle  <rf  tbe  tSth  century  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  tSoj,  and  since  1806 
has  remained  in  British  possession.  In  May  1858  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  (Lord  Strathnzirn)  defeated  here  a  force  of  about  10,000 
rebels  under  the  rani  of  Jhanai.  Kalpi  had  a  mint  for  cop^ier 
coinage  in  the  reign  of  Akbar;  and  the  East  India  Company  nude 
it  one  of  iheir  principal  stations  tor  providing  the  "  commercial 
investment."  The  old  town,  which  is  beside  the  river,  has  ruins 
o(  a  fort,  and  several  temples  of  interest,  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  many  ancient  tombs.  There  is  a  lofty  modern  lower 
ornamented  with  representations  of  the  battles  of  the  Ramayafia. 
The  new  town  lies  away  from  the  river  to  the  south-east.  Kalpi 
is  still  a  centre  of  local  trade  (principally  in  grain,  tki  and  cotton), 
with  a  station  on  the  Indian  Jklidland  railway  from  Jbansi  to 


Cawnpore,  which  bete  crosses  the  Junua.  Tbcre  are  munbc> 
tures  of  sugar  and  paper. 

KALDQA,  a  govemmeat  of  middle  Rut^  sunoonded  by 
those  of  Moscow,  Smolensk,  Orel  and  Tula,  with  an  area  of 
11,943  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  an  unduUting  plain,  readung  800 
to  900  ft.  in  lu  highest  parts,  which  lie  In  tbe  S.W.,  and 
trenched  by  watercourses,  ryedsUx  In  the  NX.  Tlie  Ofca,  a 
main  tributary  of  the  Volga,  and  Its  confluents  (tbe  Zhixdn  and 
Ugra)  drain  all  but  a  strip  of  country  in  the  west,  which  is 
traversed  by  tbe  Bolva,  an  affluent  of  tbe  Dnieper.  The  govcre- 
ment  is  built  up  mainly  of  csfbonlferoai  depoails  (cnl-bcniing), 
with  patches  of  tbe  soft  Jnranlc  dqrs  and  tlmVtto'w  wUch 
formerly  covered  them.  Cretaceous  dqposiu  occur  In  tbe  S.W., 
and  Devonian  limestones  and  shales  crop  out  in  the  S.E.  The 
government  is  covered  with  a  tbic^  layer  of  boulder  day  in  the 
north,  with  vast  ridges  and  fields  of  boulden  breught  duciiv  tbe 
Glacial  Period  from  Finland  and  the  govemiDent  of  (Nonets;  large 
areas  in  the  middle  are  strewn  with  flint  bouldets  and  patcbes 
of  loess  are  seen  farther  south.  The  mean  annual  temperature  a 
41°  F.  Iron  om  are  the  chief  mineral  weahb,  ttearly  40,000 
pereona  being  engaged  fai  minfaic.  Beds  of  cpal  occur  la  sevciil 
places,  and  some  ot  tbem  are  vi^ed.  Fireclay,  diiu^y, 
chalk,  grindstone,  pure  quartz  sand,  phospb<»ite  and  copper  are 
also  extracted.  Forests  cover  30%  of  the  surface,  and  occur 
chiefly  in  the  south.  Tlie  soO  b  not  very  suiuble  (or  apiculture, 
and  owing  to  •  ntber  dense  population,  oonside^ile  nnmbm  o( 
tbe  Inhabitants  find  occupation  in  Industry,  or  as  carrien  and 
carpenters  for  one-hatf  ot  the  year  at  the  Bluk  Sea  ports. 

The  population  (1,035,705  in  i860)  was  1,176,353  in  1897. 
neoriy  all  Great  Russians.  There  were  ti6  women  to  too  men, 
and  out  of  the  total  population  94,853  lived  in  tnwns.  The 
estimated  p«q>ulatIon  in  1906  was  1,187,300.  01  tbe  total  nrca 
over  4,000,000  acres  are  owned  by  the  peasant  cormnnBities;, 
neoriy  3,000,000  acres  by  private  owners  and  some  350,000  by 
the  Crown.  The  prinrii«l  crops  are  iye,oats,  barley,  bockwbcat, 
and  potatoes.  Hemp  b  grown  for  local  use  and  eqwrt.  Bcei 
are  kept.  The  chief  nonnigrteultunl  industries  are  dbtBhsiesi, 
iron-wcNtks,  factories  for  doth,  cottons,  paper,  matches,  leniber 
and  china,  flour-mills  and  oil  works.  Large  quantities  of  wooden 
wares  are  fabricated  in  the  villages  of  the  south.  A  conatdenbie 
trade  b  carried  on  in  hemp,  berapseed  and  hempseed  oil,  com 
and  hides;  and  iron,  madiinery,  leather,  glass,  chemtala  utd 
linen  are  exported.  Tbe  government  is  divided  into  it 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in 
1897.  are:  Kaluga  (49.728),  Borovsk  (8407).  Kozehk  <sgoS), 
Likhvln  (1776)*  Ualoyaroslavels  (2500),  Medyfl  (4397). 
Mcshcbovsfc  (3667),  Mowlsk  (3651),  Peremysbl  (3956),  Tarasn 
(1989)  and  Zhixdra  (s99fi>-  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bul) 

KALDQA,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  govemmaitt,  sitiiaied 
on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  117  m.  S.W.  of  Moscow  by  rail, 
in  54'  31'  N.  and  36*  6*  E.  Pop.  (1870).  36^80;  {1897)  49.738. 
It  b  tbe  see  of  a  Greek  Orthodox  bishop.  Tbe  puUic  buildings 
indude  the  cathedral  of  the  Trinity  (rebuilt  in  the  19th  ccniuiy 
in  place  of  an  older  edifice  dating  from  1687).  two  monasitic 
establishments,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  lunatic  m^huw. 
The  principal  articles  oi  industrial  production  are  leatha,  od, 
bast  mats,  wax  candles,  starch  and  Kaluga  cakes.  The  fiitt 
historical  mention  of  Kaluga  occurs  in  1389;  its  incorpc»nias 
with  the  prindpality  of  Moscow  took  place  in  1518.  In  1607 
it  was  heM  by  tbe  second  false  Demetrius  and  vainly  besieged 
(or  four  months  by  the  forces  of  Sbuisky,  who  had  ascencSed  ibe 
Russian  throne  as  Bau)  IV.  on  the  death  of  tbe  fint  t»)se 
Demetrius.  In  1619  Kaluga  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  betmxn 
or  chief  of  tbe  Zaporothian  Cossacks.  Later  two-tbirds  ot  iis 
inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  a  league;  and  in  1611  th«  wbcfc 
place  was  laid  waste  by  a  conflagration.  It  reonrered,  however, 
in  spite  of  several  other  conffagratims  (espedaUy  in  a  743  »mA 
1754)-  On  several  occasions  Kaluga  was  die  residawe  <rf  poiiti- 
c%l  prisoners;  among  others  Shamyl,  tbe  Le^jnan  chief,  ^xat 
his  exile  there  (1859-1870). 

KALTAH.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Thana  district  ^ 
Bombay,  situated  33  m.  NJB.  of  Bombay  dty,  wbm  tbe  two 
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KAMA- 

main  Hoes  of  the  Grett  In£aii  Pen&isuls  n!lin7  tfiverie.  Pop. 
(;90i),  10,749.  There  is  >  coniidenUe  isdtutiy  of  rice-husking. 
Kalyui  Ii  kniom  to  have  been  the  capit&l  of  a  kingdom  and  a 
centie  of  aea-bofne  commerce  in  the  eariy  oentuiiea  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  oldett  remains  now  existing  are  of  Habom- 
medan  times. 

KAMA,  or  Eaiudeva,  in  Hindu  myUxdogy,  the  god  of  love. 
He  b  varitHialy  stated  to  have  been  the  child  of  Brahma  or 
Dhanoa  (virtne).  In  the  Sig  Ytda,  Kuoa  (desire)  b  described 
as  the  first  movement  that  arose  in  the  One  after  it  had  come 
into  life  through  the  power  of  (ervour.  or  abstraction.  In  the 
Atbarva-Vcda  Kama  does  not  mean  sexual  desire,  but  rather  the 
jeaming  after  the  good  of  all  created  things.  Later  Kama  is 
simply  the  Hindu  Cupid.  While  attempting  to  lure  Siva  to 
sin,  he  was  destroyed  by  a  fiery  glance  of  the  goddess'  third  eye. 
Thus  in  Hindu  poetry  Kama  is  luiovn  as  Ananga,  tbe  "  bodiless 
god."  Kama's  wife  Ratj  (voluptuousness)  mourned  him  so 
greatly  that  Siva  relented,  and  be  wss  reborn  as  the  child  of 
Krishna  and  Rukmini.  The  babe  was  called  Pradytuana 
(Cupid).  He  is  represented  armed  with  a  bow  of  sugar-cane; 
it  is  strung  with  bees,  and  its  five  arrows  are  tipped  with  flowers 
which  overcome  the  five  senses.  A  fish  adorns  his  flag,  and  be 
rides  a  parrot  or  sparrow,  emblematic  of  lubridty. 

iflMALl,  a  red  powder,  formerly  used  In  mcdidne  as  u 
anthelmiatic  and  employed. in  Indb  as  a  yellow  dye.  It  is 
obtained  from  UaUdus  phUippinensis,  MUQ.,  a  small  euphor- 
biaceous  tree  from  10  to  45  ft.  in  height,  distributed  from  southern 
Arabia  in  the  west  to  north  Australia  and  the  Philippines  in  Efac 
cast.  In  India  kimalfl  has  several  ancient  Sanskrit  names,  one 
of  which,  kapila,  signifies  dusky  or  tawny  red.  Under  the  name 
of  wan,  kanbil,  or  qlol»l,  kAmali  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
tbe  AraUan  physicians  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm  and  skin 
diseases  as  early  as  the  loth  century,  and  indeed  is  mentioned 
by  Paulus  jCgiseta  stiQ  earlier.  The  drug  was  formerly  in  the 
British  Pliarma(opoeia,  but  is  inferior  to  many  other  anthcl- 
miatics  and  is  not  now  em|rioyed. 

KAMCHATKA,  a  peninsula  of  N.<E.  Siberia,  stretching  from 
tbe  land  of  tbe  Chukchis  S-S.  W.  for  750  m.,  with  a  width  ^  from 
80  to  300  m.  (51*  to  61"  N.,  and  1 56°  to  163°  E.),  between  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  and  Bering  Sea.  It  forms  part  of  the  Russian 
Maritime  Province.   Area,  104,160  sq.  m. 

The  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  vdtb  the  mainland 
ii  a  flat  itaidra,  sloping  gently  both  ways.  The  mountain  chain, 
which  Ditmar  calls  central,  seems  to  be  Interrupted  under  57" 
N.  by  a  deep  indenution  corresponding  to  the  vaUey  of  the 
TighiL  There  too  tbe  hydrograpbical  network,  as  well  as  the 
■outh-west  to  north-east  strike  of  the  clay-slates  and  oietanaor- 
pbic  schists  on  Ditmar's  map,  lecm  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  two  chains  running  south-west  to  north-east,  parallel  to  the 
volcanic  chain  of  S.-E.  Kamchatka.  Glaciers  were  not  known 
till  the  year  i89g>  when  they  were  discovered  on  tbe  Byelaya 
and  Udikindcaya  (15^400  ft.)  mountains.  Thick  Tertiary 
dqxMitS)  probably  Miocene,  overlie  the  middle  portions  of  thie 
west  coast.  The  southern  parts  of  the  central  range  are  com- 
posed of  granites,  syem'tes,  porphyries  and  crystalline  slates, 
while  in  the  north  of  Ichinskaya  volcano,  which  is  the  highest 
summit  of  the  peninsula  (16,910  ft.),  tbe  mountains  conust 
diiefly  ol  Tertiary  sudstoncs  and  old  volcanic  rocki.  Coal- 
bearing  clays  containing  freab-watcr  mouses  and  dlcotyledo- 
Dous  plants,  as  also  conglomerates,  alternate  with  tbe  sandstones 
in  these  Tertiary  deposits.  Amber  is  found  in  them.  Very 
extensive  layers  of  melophyre  and  andesite.  Mi  also  of  con- 
xkmieratea  ud  volcanic  tub,  cover  the  middle  portions  of  the 
pcnitisula.  The  south-eastern  portion  b  occupied  by  a  ^aln 
oi  volcanoes,  running  along  the  indented  coast,  from  Cape 
Ixipatka  to  Cape  Kronotskiy  (54°  15'  N.)>  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  tbe  peninsula  by  tbe  valleys  of  tbe  Bystraya  (an 
afltwnt  of  the  Bobtraya,  on  the  west  coast)  and  Kamchatka 
rivers.  Another  chain  of  volcanoes  runs  from  Ichinskaya 
<Mrhich  burst  Into  activity  several  times  in  tbe  iStb  and  19th 
centuries)  to  Shiveluch,  seemingly  parallel  to  the  above  but 
tertber  north.  Tbe  iwocbainscontain  twelve  active  and  twenty- 
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rix  extinct  wdcaooes,  from  7000  to  more  than  15,000  ft.  high. 
Hk  lugheat  volcanoes  are  grouped  under  56'  N.,  iAd  the  higheu 
of  them,  Kludievskaya  (16,990  ft.),  is  in  a  state  of  almost  in- 
cessant activity(notableoutbrdUu  in  1729, 17J7,  [841, 1653-1854, 
and  1896-1897),  a  flow  of  lu  lava  having  reached  to  Kamchatka 
river  in  1B53.  The  active  Shiveluch  (9900  ft.)  b  the  last  volcano 
of  thb  chain.  Several  lakes  and  probably  Avacha  Bay  are  old 
craters.  Copper,  mercuiy,  and  iron  ores,  ss  also  pure  copper, 
ochre  and  sulphur,  are  found  in  the  peninsula.  The  principal 
river  b  tbe  Kamchntka  (315  m.  long],  which  flows  first  north- 
eastwards in  a  fertile  longitudinal  valley,  and  then,  bending 
suddenly  to  the  east,  pierces  the  above-mentimed  volcanic 
chain.  TbeotherriversaretlKT1^(t35m,)andtlKBdBtivs 
(i>om.),  both  flowing  into  tbe  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  and  the  Avacb^ 
flowing  Into  the  Padfic 

Tbe  floating  ice  which  accumulates  in  the  nortbefn  parts  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  cold  current  wl^ch  flows  along  tbe 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula  render  lu  summers  chilly,  but  the 
winter  b  relativdy  warm,  and  temperatures  below  -40'  F.  are 
experienced  only  in  the  highlands  Of  the  interior  and  otS  the 
Okhotsk  littoraL  The  avenge  temperatures  at  Petropavlovsk 
(S3*  N.)  arc:  year  37'  F.,  January  17*,  July  58*;  while  In  the 
valley  til  tbe  Kamchatka  the  average  temperature  of  tlw  winter  is 
16*,  and  of  the  summer  ts  high  OS  58"  and  b^".  Rain  and  snow 
are  copious,  and  dense  fogs  enshroud  the  cosst  In  summer;  cons^> 
quently  tbe  mountains  are  well  clothed  with  timber  and  the 
meadows  with  grass,  except  In  the  Uttidrat  of  the  north.  The 
nat  i  ves  eat  extensively  tbe  bulbs  of  tbe  Mortagon  lily,  and  weave 
cloth  out  of  the  fibres  of  the  Kamchatka  nettle.  DttpkitiapUrus 
ttuctis,  the  sea-lion  {Otaria  SUUtri),  and  vrolnis  abound  off  the 
coasts.   The  lea-ottcr  {Enkydris  marinai  has  been  destroyed. 

The  peculation  (5846  In  1870).  was  7370  In  190a  Tbe 
southern  pert  of  the  peninsula  b  occufued  by  Komcbadales,  who 
exhibit  many  attributes  of  tbe  Mongolian  race,  but  are  more 
similar  to  tbe  aborigines  of  N.E.  Asia  and  N.W.  America. 
Fishing  (quantities  of  salmon  ei^  tlie  rivers)  and  hunting  are 
their  chief  occupations.  Dog-sledges  ate  prindpally  used  as 
means  of  communication.  Tlie  eSoru  of  tbe  government  to 
introduce  cattle-breeding  have  failed.  The  Euncbadale  lan- 
guage caimot  be  assigned  to  any  known  group;  its  vocabulary  b 
extremely  poor.  The  purity  of  tbe  tongue  b  best  preserved 
by  the  people  of  the  Pcnzhinsk  dbtrict  on  the  W.  coast.  North 
of  57°  N.  the  peninsula  b  peopled  with  Koryalu,  settled  and 
nomad,  and  LamuU  (Tunguscs),  who  came  fn»n  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  prindpol  Russian  settlements  are: 
Fetropavlovsk,  on  the  E.  coast,  on  Avacha  Bay,  with  an  ex- 
cellent roadstead;  Ve  rkhne-  Kamchatsk  and  Nizhne-Kamchatsk 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kamchatka  river;  Bolsheryetsk,  on  the 
Bobhaya;  and  TIghil,  on  the  W.  coast. . 

The  Russians  made  their  first  settlements  in  Kamchatka 
in  the  end  of  the  t7tb  century;  in  1696  Atlaaov  founded 
Verkhnc-Kamchatsk,  and  in  1704  Robelev  founded  Bolsheryetsk. 
In  i73oasurvcy  of  the  peninsula  was  undertaken;  in  1735-1730 
it  was  visited  1^  Bering's  expedition;  and  in  1733-1745  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Krasheninnikov  and  Steller 
expedition. 

See  G.  A.  Erman,  Ktitt  wm  dU  Erie  iu.,  (Berlin,  rB48);  C.  von 
Ditmar,  Kfutti  und  Aufenlkail  in  Kamehalka  in  dtn  Jakrtn  i$$t~ 
iSss  (i890-i90o);G.Kennan,  Tettl  Lift  in  Siberia  (iS70),and  paper 
in  Jour,  of  American  Geog.  Sac,  (1676);  K.  Diener,  in  Pelermattn'i 
MiUeilitntfn  (1891,  ved.  xxxvil.);  V.  A.  Obruchev,  in  laetlia  of  the 
East  Siberian  Geogiaphical  Society  (xxiti.  4,  S:  189'):  F.  H.  H. 
Guiliemard,  CrniMcfut"  Uarckua  "  (and  cd.,  London,  1889);  and 
G.  E.  H.  Banctt-Hamilun  in  SeeO.  Ctog.  Hag.  (May,  tSm),  with 
biWography.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bs.) 

KAMI  (a  form  of  Scandinavian  comb,  bill),  in  physical 
geography,  a  short  ridge  or  bunched  mound  of  gravel  or  sand, 
"  tumultuously  stratibed,"  occurring  in  connexion  with  glacial 
dqwrits,  having  been  foriiwd  at  the  mouths  of  tOnneb  under  the 
ice.  Wlien  tbe  Ice-sheet  melts,  these  fcatorei,  formeriy  con- 
cealed by  tbe  glader,  are  revealed.  They  are  common  in  the 
gladated  portions  of  the  lower  ScottUb  valleys.  By  some 
authorities  the  term  "kame"  or  AiedficaUy  '!  leipeotine 
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luRie,"  [■  taken  u  lyaonyinous  with  "  eskcr,"  which  however  u 
prefeubly  to  be  apfJicd  to  the  long  mound  deposited  withia  the 
Ice-tunnel,  not  to  the  bunched  mound  at  its  mouth. 

KAMENETS  PODOLSKIY,  or  Podolun  Kauekets  (Poliah 
KamieMtec),  a  town  of  S.-W.  Russia,  chief  town  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Podolta.  It  standi  in  48°  40'  N.  and  36"  30'  E.,  on  a 
high,  rocky  bhiS  of  the  river  Smotrich,  a  left  hand  tributary  of 
the  Dniester,  and  near  the  Austrian  frontier.  Fop.  (1863), 
ao,6Q9;  [1900)  39i>i3>  of  whom  50%  were  Jews  and  30% 
Poles.  Round  the  town  lies  a  duster  of  suburban  villages, 
Polish  Folwark,  Russian  Folwark,  Zinkovtsui,  Karvasarui,  &c.; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  accessible  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  stands  the  castle  which  long  frowned  defiance  across  the 
Dniester  to  Khotin  in  Bessarabia.  Kameneis  b  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Creek  Orthodox  bishop.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  built  in  1361,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  minaret,  recalling  the  time  when  it  was  used  as  a 
mosque  by  (he  Turks  (1671-1699).  The  Greek  cathedral  of  John 
the  Baptist  dates  from  the  16th  century,  but  up  to  1798  belonged 
lo  the  Basilian  monastery.  Other  buildings  are  the  Orthodox 
Creek  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Catholic  Armenian 
church  (founded  in  1396),  poiseasing  a  14th-century  missal  and  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that  saw  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1 139- 
1141.  The  town  contains  Orthodoi  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries,  Jewish  colleges,  and  an  archaeological  museum  for 
church  antiquities,  founded  in  1890.  Kamenets  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Mongol  leader  Batu  in  1340.  In  1434  it  was  made  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Podotio.  In  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries  it  suffered  frequently  from  the  invasions  of  Tatars, 
Moldavians  and  Turks;  and  in  1673  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
DoTOshenko,  aasbtcd  by  Sultan  Mahommed  IV.  of  Turkey,  made 
himself  master  of  the  place.  Restored  to  Poland  by  the  peace 
of  KarlowiU  (1699),  it  passed  with  Podolia  to  Russiain  1795. 
Here  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the  Poles  in  1633,  and  here 
twenty  years  later  peace  was  concluded  between  the  same 
antagonists.    The  fortifications  were  demolished  in  1813. 

KAKENZt  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Black 
Elster,  ii  m.  N.E.  of  Dresden,  on  a  branch  line  of  railway 
from  Bischofswerda.  Pop.  (1900),  9736.  It  has  four  Evangeli- 
cal churches,  among  them  a  Wendish  one,  and  a  handsome  new 
town-hall  with  a  library.  The  hospital  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Lessing,  who  was  bom  here.  A  colossal  bust  of  the 
poet  was  placed  opposite  the  Wendish  church  in  1S63,  and  a 
monument  was  raised  to  him  on  a  neighbouring  hill  in  1&64. 
The  industries  of  Kameiu  include  wool -spinning,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  glass,  crockery  and  stoneware.  Built  about 
1100,  Kamenz,  was  known  by  the  name  Dreikretcham  unlil  the 
i6th  century.  In  1318  it  passed  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg; 
in  1319  to  Bohemia;  and  in  1635,  after  suffering  much  in  the 
Hussite  and  Thirty  Years'  wars,  it  carne  into  the  possession  of 
Saxony.  In  1706  and  1841  it  was  almost  entirely  consumed 
by  fire. 

Kauenz  is  also  the  name  of  a  village  in  Prusua,  not  far  from 
Breslau;  pop.  900.  This  is  famous  on  account  of  its  Cistercian 
monastery,  founded  in  1094.  Of  the  house,  which  was  closed  in 
1810,  only  a  few  buildings  remain. 

KAMES,  HENRT  HOKE,  Low  (1696-1783),  Scottish  Uwycr 
and  philosopher,  son  of  George  Home  of  Kames,  in  Berwickshire, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1696.  After  receiving  a  somewhat 
imperfect  education  from  a  private  tutor,  he  was  in  1711  inden- 
tured lo  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  but  an  accidental 
introduction  lo  Sir  Hew  DoJrymple,  then  president  of  the  court 
of  session,  determined  him  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  advocate. 
He  accordingly  set  himself  to  studying  various  branches  of 
literature,  specially  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  January  1734,  and,  as  he  lacked  those 
brilliant  qualities  which  sometimes  command  immediate  success, 
he  employed  his  leisure  In  the  compilation  of  RemarkaUe  Deci- 
tians  in  the  Court  oj  Sasion  from  1716  lo  ijii  (1738).  This 
work  having  attracted  attention,  his  power  of  ingenious 
reasoning  and  mastery  of  law  gradually  gained  him  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar.   In  1753  he  was  appointed  a  judge  in  the 


court  of  aeasion  under  the  title  of  Lord  Kamea,  and  in  1 763  be  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary.  In  1741  be  married  Agatba 
Drummond,  through  whom  in  1761  he  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Blair  Drummond,  Perthshire.  He  continued  to  discharge  hb 
judicial  duties  till  within  a  few  days  of  bis  death  at  Ediobur^ 
on  the  a7th  of  December  1783. 

Lord  Karnes  took  a  special  interest  In  agricultural  and  commercul 
affairs.    In  1755  hewatappointed  a  memberof  the  board  o(trvttca 

(or  cnroiiragempntol  the  fisheries,  ana  and  manufacture*  of  ScotUwJ, 
arii  .ilioiit  ihi.'  same  lime  ho  was  nanitii  one  ol  (he  commi»»iooers 
for  Ihc  manaHcmcm  of  the  [orti'iled  fslalc*  annexed  to  the  Crawn. 
On  llic  sutijcci  of  auriculture  he  wrote  Tht  Cenlltman  Farma  (1776). 
In  \~<'^  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  On  ike  flax  Hutbomdrj  ej 
StmUsnd:  and,  besides  availing  himself  of  his  cxien&ivc  acquaintaDce 
wil'i  ihc  proprietors  of  Scotland  10  recommend  the  intrcdiiction  of 
manufactures,  he  look  a  prominent  part  in  furthering  (he  project 
of  tht'  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  He  was  alw  one  of  the  founden  ol 
the  I'liysical  and  Literary  Society,  afterwards  the  Royal  Socieiy  ol 
E«iLnliyrgh.  I[  is,  however,  as  a  writer  on  philosophy  that  Locd 
Kamcs  IS  best  known.  In  1751  he  published  his  Etsayt  m  tkt 
Prsniiplet  of  Moralily  and  Natural  Religion  (Gcr.  trans.,  Lcipng, 

a 72),  in  which  he  endeavoured  lo  maintain  the  doctrine  of  innile 
i^as,  but  conceded  to  man  an  apparent  but  only  apparent  freedom 
of  the  will.  )(i^  statement  of  the  latter  doctrine  to  atoused  the 
alarm  of  certain  clercymcn  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  what  was  rccarded  as  a  serious  error,  and 
to  attribute  man's  delusive  sense  01  freedom,  not  to  an  innaie 
convtciion  implanted  by  Cod.  but  to  the  inlluence  of  the  pawirini 
His  other  pliilosophical  works  are  Ah  iHl'odMlion  to  ikt  Art  ^ 
Tkink^ne  [I7'>i),  Elements  of  Crilicism  (1762),  Skeuli*!  mf  Ik* 
Hittary  of  Maa  (1774). 

See  Lift  of  Lord  Kamu.  by  A.  P,  Tytler,  Lord  WoodhooadM 
(3  vols.,  tS07). 

KinflH,  or  Camion,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Pomerania,  i}  m.  from  the  Baltic,  on  the  Kammtnsche  Boddeo, 
a  lake  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Dievenow.  Pop.  (1Q05), 
5933.  Among  its  four  Evangelical  churches,  the  cathedral 
and  the  church  of  St  Mary  are  noteworthy.  Iron-founding  and 
brewing  are  carried  on  in  the  town,  which  has  also  some  fishing 
and  shipping.  There  is  steamer  communicalion  with  Steltio, 
about  40  m.  S.S.W.  Kammin  is  of  Wendish  origin,  and  obtained 
municipal  privileges  in  1174.  From  about  1100  till  1618  it  was 
the  seal  of  a  bishopric,  which  at  the  latter  date  became  a  secular 
principality,  being  in  164B  incorporated  with  Brandenburg. 

Sec  KOchea,  CtKikhlt  der  Sladt  Kammim  (Kammin,  1885). 

KAMPEN,  a  town  In  the  province  of  O'/eryscl,  Holland,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ysel,  3}  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  a  temioal 
railway  station  8  m.  N.W.  of  Zwolle.  It  has  regular  steamboat 
communication  with  Zwolle,  Deventer,  Amsterdam,  and  Enk- 
hutxen.  Pop.  (1900),  19,664.  Kampen  is  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful gardens  and  promenades  in  the  place  of  the  old  city  walls, 
and  has  a  fine  river  front.  The  four  turretcd  gateways  furnish 
excellent  examples  of  i6th  and  17th  century  architecture  Of 
the  churches  the  Bovenkerk  ("  upper  church  or  church  of  St 
Nicholas,  ranks  with  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht  and  the  Jaiukrrk 
at 's  Hcrtogenbosch  as  one  of  the  three  great  medieval  churches 
in  Holland.  It  was  begun  in  1369,  and  has  double  aisles,  ambuia- 
lory  and  radiating  chapels,  and  contains  some  finely  carved 
woodwork.  The  Roman  Catholic  Buitenkerk("  outer  church  ") 
is  also  a  fine  building  of  the  14th  century,  with  good  ntodeni 
panelling.  There  are  many  other,  though  slighter,  rcroalAs  of 
the  ancient  churches  and  monasteries  of  Kampcn;  but  the  most 
remarkable  building  is  the  old  town-hall,  which  is  unsurpassed  in 
Holland.  It  dates  from  the  t4th  century,  but  was  partly  restored 
after  a  fire  in  IS43.  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  niched  statues 
and  beautilul  iron  trellis  work  round  the  windows.  The  oh] 
council-chamber  is  wainscoted  in  black  oak,  and  contains  a 
remarkable  sculptured  chimney-piece  (1545)  and  fine  wood 
carving.  The  town-ball  contains  the  municipal  libraiy,  adlec- 
tions  of  tapestry,  portraits  and  antiquities,  and  valuable  archives 
relating  to  the  town  and  province.  Kampen  is  tbe  seat  of  a 
Christian  Reformed  theological  sch<X)l,  a  gymnasium,  a  hi^^er 
bnrgher  school,  a  municipal  school  of  design,  and  a  large  orphaa- 
Bge.  There  are  few  or  no  local  taxes,  the  municipal  chest  bong 
filled  by  the  revenues  derived  from  the  fertile  delta-Iaod,  ihe 
Kampeneiland,  which  is  always  being  built  up  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Ysd.  There  is  a  considenble  trade  In  dairy  produce;  and 
titere  are  shipyards,  rope-waUu,  a  tool  factory,  dgar  factories, 
pqier  mills,  kc. 

KA1I?TEB,  or  Kauthi,  a  town  of  British  India,  In  the  Nagpur 
district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Just  beloff  the  confluence  of  the 
Kanlian  with  the  rivers  Pench  and  Kolar;  10  m.  N.E.  of  Nagpur 
by  niL  Pop.  {1901),  38,888,  allowing  a  continuous  decrease  since 
t88t.  Kamptee  was  founded  in  tSat,  as  a  military  cantonment 
in  tbe  nd^bourhood  of  the  native  capital  of  Nagpur,  and  became 
an  important  centre  of  trade.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
trade  hu  largely  been  diverted  to  Nagpur,  and  the  garrison  has 
recently  been  reduced.  The  town  is  well  laid  out  with  wide 
loads,  gardens  and  tanks. 

KAMRDP,  a  district  of  British  India,  In  the  Brahmaputra 
valley  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  headquarters 
are  at  Gauhati.  Area,  3858  sq.  tn.;  pop.  (1901),  589,187, 
•bowing  a  decrease  of  7%  in  the  decade.  In  the  immediate 
nrighbourbood  erf  Ihe  Brahmaputra  the  land  b  low,  and  exposed 
to  annual  inundation.  In  this  marshy  tract  reeds  and  canes 
flourish  luxuriantly,  and  the  only  cultivation  is  that  of  rice.  At 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  river  banks  the  ground 
begins  to  rise  in  undulating  knolls  towards  the  mountains  of 
Bhutan  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Khasi  hills  on  the  south. 
The  hills  south  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  some  pans  reach  the 
height  of  800  ft.  The  Brahmaputra,  which  divides  the  district 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  is  navigable  by  river  steamers 
throughout  the  year,  and  receives  several  tributaries  navigable 
by  large  native  boats  in  the  r^y  season.  The  chief  of  these  an 
the  Manas,  Chau)  Khoya  and  Bamadl  on  the  north,  and  the 
KuU  and  Dibru  on  the  south  bank.  There  is  a  government 
forest  preserve  in  the  district  and  also  a  plantation  where 
seedlings  of  teak,  idl,  stsiu,  lim,  and  nakor  are  reared,  and 
experiments  are  being  made  with  the  caoutchouc  tree.  The 
population  is  entirely  rural,  the  only  town  with  upwards  of  5000 
inhabitants  being  Gauhati  (tt,66i).  The  temples  of  Majo  and 
KamAkhya  attract  many  pilgrims  from  all  quarters.  The  staple 
crop  of  the  <Ustrict  is  rice,  of  which  there  are  three  crops.  The 
fndigenouB  manufactuiei  are  confined  to  the  weaving  <tf  silk  and 
cotton  dotha  for  home  use,  and  to  the  making  of  brass  cups  and 
|4ates.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  by  European 
capital  is  not  very  prosperous.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  oil- 
seeds, timber  and  cotton;  the  imports  are  fine  rice,  salt,  piece 
goods,  sugar,  betel-nuts,  coco-nuts  and  hardware.  A  tection  of 
the  Assam-Bjengal  railway  starts  from  Gauhati,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  has  recently  been  opened  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  A  metalled  road  runs  due  south  from 
Gauhati  to  Shillong. 

KAMTIHni,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Saratov, 
145  m.  by  river  S.S.W.  tA  the  city  of  Saratov,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga.  Pop.  (jS6i),  8644;  (1897)1  i5iQ34-  Being  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  to  Tambov,  Moscow  and  the  Baltic  ports,  it  is  an 
impwtant  port  for  the  export  of  cereals  and  salt  from  the  Volga, 
and  It  imports  timber  and  wooden  wares.  It  b  famous  for  its 
water-melons.  Peter  the  Great  built  here  a  fort,  which  was 
known  at  first  as  Daitrievsk,  but  acquired  its  present  name 
In  1780. 

KANAKA,  a  Polynesian  word  meaning  "  man,"  used  by  Poly- 
nesiaiis  to  describe  themselves.  lu  ethnical  value,  never  great, 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  Us  indiscriminate  use  by  ibe 
French  to  describe  all  South  Sea  Islanders,  whether  black  or 
brown.  The  corrupt  French  form  caiu^ue  has  been  used  by 
some  English  writers.  The  term  came  into  prominence  In  1834- 
1885  In  connexion  with  the  Kandab  arising  over  the  kidnap- 
ping of  South  Sea  blanders  for  enforced  labour  or  the  sugar 
plantationa  of  north  Queensland. 

KANARA,  or  Canaha,  the  name  of  two  adjoining  dbtricis  of 
British  India:  North  Kanara  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
South  Eaoaia  in  that  of  Madras.  Both  are  on  the  western 
coast. 

NoKTB  Kanam  Disthct  forms  part  of  the  southern  divldon 
of  Bombay.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Karwar, 
wfatch  is  also  the  chief  seaport.  Area,  3945  sq.  m.;  pop  .(1901), 


454^90,  showing  an  increase  of  1%  in  the  decade.  The  trade  of 
the  interior,  which  used  to  pass  down  to  th(  seaports,  has  been 
largely  dfvmed  by  the  opening  <rf  the  Southern  Mahratta  rail- 
way. Along  the  coast  rice  b  the  chief  crop,  and  coco-nut  palms 
are  also  important.  In  the  upland  there  are  valuable  gardens  of 
aieca  palms,  cardamoms  and  pepper.  Rice  and  timber  are 
ezpcAed,  and  sandalwood-carving  and  salt  manufacture  are 
carried  on.  The  main  feature  In  the  i^ysical  geography  of  the 
district  b  the  range  of  the  Western  Ghats,  which,  ruiuing  from 
north  to  south,  divides  It  Into  two  parts,  a  lowland  or  coast  strip 
(Payangbat),  and  an  upland  plateau  (Balaghat).  The  coast-line 
b  only  broken  by  the  Karwar  headland  In  the  north,  and  by  the 
estuaries  of  four  riven  and  the  mouths  of  many  smaller  streams, 
through  which  the  salt  water  finds  an  entrance  into  numerous 
lagoons  winding  several  miles  inland.  The  breadth  of  the  low- 
lands varies  from  5  to  15  miles.  From  thb  narrow  belt  rise  a  few 
smooth,  flat-topped  hUb,  from  3oa  to  300  ft  lugh;  and  at  places 
It  b  crossed  by  lofty,  rugged,  densely  moded  ipura,  which,  start- 
ing from  the  main  range,  maintain  almost  to  the  coast  a  height  of 
not  less  than  1000  ft.  Among  these  hilb  He  well-tilled  valleys  of 
garden  and  rice  land.  The  pbteau  of  the  Balaghat  b  irregular, 
varying  from  ijeo  to  mod  ft.  In  height.  In  some  paru  the 
country  rises  Into  weU-wooded  knoDs,  oUwia  It  is  studded  by 
small.  Isolated,  steep  hills.  Kreept  on  the  banks  of  streams  and 
In  the  more  open  ipades,  the  whole  b  one  broad  waste  of  wood- 
land and  forest.  The  open  spaces  are  dotted  with  hamlets  or 
parcelled  oat  into  rice  deariags.  Of  the  riven  flowing  eastward 
from  the  waterdwd  of  the  Sahyadii  hilb  the  cmly  one  of  Impor- 
tance is  the  Wardha  or  Vaiada,  a  tributary  of  the  Tungabhadra. 
Of  those  that  flow  westwards,  the  four  principal  ones,  proceeding 
from  north  to  south,  are  the  Kali,  Gungawali,  Tadri  and  Shara- 
vati  The  last  <rf  these  forms  the  famous  Gers^ipa  Falls.  Eztcn- 
dve  forests  clothe  the  hllla,  and  an  conserved  tmder  the  tjiHet 
<rf  the  forest  department.  ' 

South  Kanaka  Distxict  has  Its  headquarters  at  Mangalore. 
Area,  4031  sq.  m.  Fop.  (iQoi),  1,134,713,  showing  an  increase 
of  7  %  in  the  decade.  The  dbtrict  b  intersected  by  rivers,  none 
of  which  exceeds  100  miles  In  length.  They  all  take  their  risa 
In  the  Western  Ghats,  and  many  are  navigable  during  the  fair 
weather  for  from  15  to  miles  from  the  coast.  The  chief  of 
these  streams  are  the  Netravati,  Gurpur  and  Chendragiri. 
Numerous  groves  of  coco-nut  palms  extend  along  the  coast, 
and  green  rice-fields  are  seen  in  every  valley.  The  Western  Ghats, 
rising  to  a  height  of  3000  to  6000  ft.,  fringe  the  eastern  boundary. 
Forest  land  of  great  extent  and  value  exists,  but  most  of  it  is 
private  property.  Jungle  products  (besides  timber)  consist  of 
bamboo, cardamoms,  wild  arrowroot, gall-nuts, gamboge,  catechu, 
fibrotis  baik,  dnnamon,  goma,  resin,  dyes,  honey  and  beeswax. 
The  forests  former^  abounded  in  game,  which,  however,  is 
rapidly  decreasing  under  incessant  shooting.  The  staple  crop 
b  rice.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn, 
oib  and  salt.  Tiles  are  manufactured  In  several  places  out  of  a 
fine  potter's  day.  The  A^ikal-Mangalore  line  of  the  Madras 
railway  arrves  the  distrkt. 

See  Soulk  Cenara  DutrUl  Uaniial  (>  vols.,  Madras,  i&94-i8$sl. 

KAHARBSB,  a  language  of  the  Dravidian  family,  q>oken  by 
about  ten  millions  of  people  In  southern  India,  chiefly  in  Mysore, 
Hyderabad,  and  the  adjoining  dbtricts  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
It  has. an  ancient  literature,  written  In  an  alphabet  closely 
resembling  that  employed  for  Tdugu.  Since  the  isth  century 
the  Kanarese-speaki&g  people  have  brgely  adopted  the  Lingayat 
form  of  tailh,  which  may  be  described  as  an  antl-Brahmanical 
sect  of  Siva  worshippers  (see  HiNDtnsH).  Most  of  them  are 
agriculturists,  but  they  also  engage  actively  In  trade. 

KANARIS  (or  Canaus),  COHSTANTINB  (1790-1877).  Greek 
patriot,  belonged  to  the  class  of  coasting  sailors  who  produced 
If  not  the  most  honest,  at  least  the  bravest,  and  the  most  success- 
ful <rf  the  combatants  in  the  cause  of  Greek  Independence,  He 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  little  island  of  Psara,  to  the  north-west 
of  Chio.  He  first  became  prominent  as  the  effective  leader  of 
the  sisn.1  vens»nce  u^^,^^^U«^(jr^p^  ftij^usacn  at 
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Cblo  In  April  iSaj  by  the  TuAfsh  Capttan  Pasha.  The  com- 
mander of  the  force  of  fifty  small  vcueli  and  eight  fireshipt  KDt 
to  asuii  the  Turiush  fleet  w«s.the  oavarch  Hiaoulis,  but  it  was 
Kanarii  who  encuted  the  ittadi  with  the  fireshipt  on  the  flag • 
ship  of  the  Capiun  Pasha  on  the  nifht  (rf  the  18th  of  June  i8a3. 
The  Turks  were  celebrating  the  feast  <rf  Bahrain  at  the  end  of  the 
Ramadin  fast.  Ranaris  had  two  small  brigs  fitted  as  fireahips, 
and  thirty-ui  men.  He  was  allowed  to  come  close  to  the 
TuAuh  flagihq>,  and  succeeded  in  attaching  hb  fireshipt  to 
her,  setting  them  on  fire,  and  escaping  with  his  party.  The 
fire  reached  the  powder  and  the  fla^hip  blew  up,  sending  the 
Ciq^tan  IWia  and  aooo  Turks  into  tbe  air.  Ktnaris  was 
undoubtedly  aided  hy  the  almost  incredible  sloth  and  folly  oi 
hit  exponents,  but  be  choae  his  time  well,  and  the  service  of  the 
fitcthlpt  was  always  considered  peculiarly  dangerous.  That 
Kanaris  omld  carry  out  the  venture  with  a  volunteer  party  not 
bdonflng  to  a  regularly  disciplined  service,  not  only  proved  him 
to  be  ft  clever  partisan  fighter,  but  showed  that  he  wu  a  leader 
of  mea.  He  npeued  the  fnt  at  Tcnedot  hi  November  of  tSaa, 
and  was  then  couidered  to  have  dispoaed  of  nearly  4000  Turiu 
to  tbe  two  ventures.  When  his  native  itlaod,  Ptara,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks  he  continued  to  serve  under  the  command 
of  Miaoulis.  He  was  no  less  distinguished  in  other  aiucks  with 
fircshipa  at  Samoa  and  Mytikne  in  1834,  whldi  finally  etublished 
an  utter  panic  In  tbe  Turitish  navy.  His  efforts  to  destroy  the 
ships  of  Hehemct  Ali  at  Alexandria  in  iSij  were  defeated  by 
contrary  winds.  When  the  Greeks  tried  to  organize  a  regular 
navy  he  was  appctoted  captain  of  tbe  frigate  "  HeUos  "  in  1836. 
In  pcditka  he  was  a  follower  itf  Capo  dlstria.  Hehdpedtovpict 
the  government  of  King  Otbo  and  to  establish  hh  nccetm, 
was  imroe  minister  in  1864-1865,  came  bsdi  from  retirement  to 
preside  over  the  ministry  formed  during  the  crisis  of  the  Russo- 
TuAidi  war,  and  died  in  office  on  the  isth  of  September  1877. 
Kanaria  it  dcaciibed  it  of  small  stature,  simple  la  appcamnee, 
•omewbat  shy  and  melancholy.  He  is  justly  remembered  as  tbe 
most  blameless  of  the  popular  heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
He  waa  almost  the  only  one  among  them  whom  Dundonald,  with 
lAomhe  served  in  a  mccesaful  attack  on  an  Egyptian  war-ship 
near  Aletandria,  eiempts  from  tbe  sweeidni  dnrga  ei  cowardice 
he  brings  against  the  Greeks,  (D.  H.) 

KAMAUJ,  an  ancient  dty  of  British  fndia.  In  Farukhabad 
district.  United  Provinces,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
Pop.  (1901),  18,553.  KanauJ  in  eariy  timet  formed  the ca[rftaltrf- 
a  great  Hindu  kingdom,  lu  proqicrity  dates  from  a  prehistMic 
period,  and  seems  to  hai^  cnlmlnat^  about  the  6ui.  century 
under  Harsha.  In  loig  It  fell  before  Hahmud  of  Ghaznl,  and 
again  in  1194  before  Hahommcd  Ghori.  The  existing  ruins 
extend  over  the  lands  of  five  villages,  occupying  a  semicircle 
folly  4  m.  in  diameter.  No  Hindu  buildings  renuun  intact;  but 
the  great  motque,  constructed  by  Ibrahim  Shah  of  Jaunpur  in 
1406  out  of  Hindu  temples,  is  still  called  by  Hindus  "  Sits's 
Kitchen."  Kanauj,  which  Is. traditionally  said  to  be  derived 
from  KMyakutja  (■■the  crooked  maiden),  has  given  iu  name 
to  an  imporUnt  division  of  Bnhmans  In  northern  India.  Hindu- 
ism in  Lower  Bengal  also  dates  its  otighi  from  a  Brahman  migra- 
tion southwards  from  this  city,  about  800  or  goo.  Kanauj  is 
now  noted  for  the  distilling  of  scents. 

KAHDAHAR.  the  largest  dty  in  Afghanistan,  situated  in 
31*  37*  N.  lat.  and  65'  43'  £■  long.,  3400  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  Is 
370  m.  distant  from  Herat  on  the  N.W.,  by  Cirishk  and 
Farah— Cirishk  being  75  m.,  and  Farah  315  m.  from  Kandahar. 
From  Kabul.  00  the  N.E.,  it  is  duUnt  315  m.,  by  Kabt-i- 
Ghilz^  and  Ghaznl — Kalat-i-Ghitzsi  being  85  m.,  and  Ghazni 
925  m.  from  Kandahar.  To  the  Peshin  valley  the  distance  is 
about  1 10  m.,  and  (romPeahin  to  India  the  three  principal  routes 
measure  approximately  as  follows:  by  tbe  Zhob  valley  to  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  300  m.;  by  the  Bori  valley  to  Dera  Ghaii  Khan, 
■175  m.;  by  Quetta  and  the  Bolan  to  Dadar,  135  m.;  and  by 
Oiappar  and  Nari  to  Sihi,  110  m.  Tbe  Indian  railway  system 
extends  to  New  Charaan,  within  some  80  m.  of  Kandahar.  Im- 
mediately round  the  dty  to  a  plain,  highly  cultivated  and  wdl 
populated  to  tbe  flontb  and  west;  but  mi  the  nortb-weat  barren, 


and  bounded  by  a  double  line  of  hills,  riung  to  about  looo  fL 
above  its  general  level,  and  breaking  its  dull  monotony  with 
irregular  lines  of  scarped  preci|»ces,  crowned  with  fanUstk 
piniarlfs  and  peaks.  To  the  aorth-wett  dtete  lulb  form  the 
watershed  between  the  vnlleys  of  (he  Arghandab  and  tbe  Tamak, 
until  they  are  lost  in  xht  mountain  masses  of  the  Hazarajat — a 
wild  region  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Tatar  origin,  which  effectually 
thuu  off  Kandahar  from  communicatiin  with  the  north.  On  the 
touth-wett  they  Um  themsdves  in  the  mady  desert  of  Rcgistan, 
wbkh  wrapa  itself  round  the  pUin  of  Kandahar,  and  forms 
another  impassable  barrier.  But  there  is  a  break  in  these  bills— a 
gate,  as  it  were,  to  the  great  high  road  between  Herat  and  India; 
and  it  it  this  gate  which  tbe  fortress  of  Kandahar  so  cffectoally 
fttaida,  and  to  wbkh  it  owet  Its  strategic  bupoitaace.  Other 
routes  there  are,  open  to  trade,  between  Herat  and  northern 
India,  dther  following  the  banks  of  the  Hari  Rud,  or,  mote 
clrcuitously,  through  the  valley  of  the  Hdround  to  Kabul;  or  the 
line  of  hilb  between  the  Ar^ndab  and  the  Tamak  may  be 
crossed  dose  to  Kalat-i-Ghilzai;  but  of  the  two  former  ti  may 
be  said. that  they  arc  not  ways  open  to  the  passage  of  Afghan 
armies  owing  to  the  hereditary  boslitiiy  existing  between  the 
Aeimak  and  Hazara  tribes  and  the  Afghans  generally,  while  the 
latter  is  not  beyond  striking  distance  from  Kandahar.  Tbe  one 
gteat  high  road  from  Herat  and  the  Persian  frontier  to  In&  b 
that  which  passes  by  Farah  and  crones  the  Hdmund  at  Cirithk. 
Between  Kandahar  and  India  the  road  to  companiivdy  open, 
and  would  be  available '  for  railway  communication  but  for  the 
jealout  exclusiveness  of  the  Afghans. 

To  the  north-west,  and  parriM  to  tbelong  lidgesof  die  Tniaafc 
watenbed,  stretches  the  great  road  to  Knbul,  traversed  by  Natl 
In  1841,  and  by  Stewart  and  subsequently  by  Roberts  in  iSSo. 
Between  this  snd  the  direct  route  to  Peslun  is  a  road  which  leads 
through  Uaruf  to  the  Kundsr  river  and  tbe  Guleri  pass  into  the 
pUnt  of  Hiadnstan  nt  Den  Ismail  Khan.  Tbto  is  tbe  Bsast 
direct  toute  to  northern  India,  but  ft  Involves  the  passage  of 
some  rough  country,  across  the  great  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Hdmund  and  the  Indus.  But  the  best  known  road 
from  Kandahar  to  India  it  that  which  strauhet  acraas  tbe  series 
of  open  stony  plaint  intenpened  wiUi  ncky  hills  of  irr^ular 
formation  leuing  to  the  foot  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  (Kbojak) 
range,  on  the  far  side  of  which  from  Kandahar  lies  the  vaBey  <4 
Peshin.  The  passage  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  involves  a  rise  and 
fall  of  SMne  3300  ft.,  but  the  range  has  been  tunnelled  and  a 
rallwqr  now  connecu  tbe  frontier  post  of  New  Chaman  with 
Quetta.  Two  lines  of  railway  now  connect  (^letta  with  Siad, 
the  one  known  as  the  Hamai  loop,  the  other  as  the  B<^«n  or 
MasUraf  line.  They  meet  at  Sibi  (see  BALncnmN).  Seveid 
roads  to  India  have  been  developed  throu^  Baluchistan,  bat 
they  are  all  dunlnated  fnmi  Kandthsf.  Thns  *■  be- 

comes a  sort  of  focus  of  all  the  direct  routes  oonveitfng  fran  the 
wide^tretching  western  frontier  of  India  towards  Herat  and 
Persia,  and  the  fortress  of  Kandahar  ^ves  protection  on  the  one 
hand  to  trade  between  Hindustan  and  Herat,  and  on  tbe  otba 
it  lendi  to  Kabul  security  from  invasion  by  way  of  HcnL 

Kandahar  to  approxbnately  a  square-built  dty,  surrouDdcd 
by  a  wall  of  about  jf  ™-  drcuit,  and  from  15  to  30  ft.  hi^,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  15  ft.  Outside  the  waU  to  a  ditch  10  ft. 
de^.  The  dty  and  its  defences  are  entirely  mud-buOt.  Then 
are  four  main  streets  crossing  each  other  nearly  at  right  aa^cs, 
tbe  central "  chouk  "  being  covered  with  a  dome.  These  streeu 
ate  wide  and  bordered  with  trees,  and  are  flanked  by  sbc^  witb 
open  fronts  and  verandas.  There  are  no  buildings  of  any  great 
pretension  in  Kandahar,  a  few  of  the  more  wealthy  Hindus 
occupying  the  best  houses.  The  tomb  of  Ahmad  Siah  a  the 
only  attempt  at  monumenul  architecture.  This,  with  its  nihcs 
handsome  cupola,  and'the  twelve  minor  tombs  of  Ahmad  Sbih'i 
children  grouped  around,  contains  a  few  good  apedmaa  d 
fretwork  and  of  inlaid  inscriptions.  The  four  streets  of  tbe  dty 
divide  it  into  convenient  quarters  for  tbe  accommodation  of  its 
mixed  population  of  Duranit.  Chiliais,  Panawans  and  Kakan, 
numbering  in  aH  some  30,000  aoolt.  Of  these  tbe  poUr 
ptoportkm  are  the  Partiwant  (chiefly  KizUbaabet). 
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It  is  reckoned  that  t!i«rc  are  iteo  shops  and  i8i  mosques  in 
the  dty.  The  mullahs  of  these  mosques  are  genenlly  men  of 
cousidenble  power.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  pierced  by  the 
four  principal  gate*  of  "  Kabul,"  "  Shikarpur,"  "  Herat  "  and 
the  "  Idgah,"  opposite  the  four  main  streets,  with  two  minor 
gates,  called  the  Top  Khana  and  the  Bardurani  respectively,  in 
the  western  half  of  the  cily.  The  Idgah  gate  passes  through 
the  citadel,  which  is  a  square-built  enclosure  with  sides  of  about 
160  yds.  in  length.  The  flank  defences  of  the  main  wall  are 
insufficient;  indeed  there  is  no  pretence  at  scientific  structure 
about  any  part  of  the  defences;  but  the  site  of  the  dty  is  well 
chosen  for  defence,  and  the  water  supply  (drawn  by  canals  from 
the  Arghandab  or  derived  from  wells)  is  good. 

About  4  m.  wed  of  the  preient  city,  stretched  along  the  slopes  of 
a  rocky  ridgt,  and  extending  into  the  plains  at  its  foot,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  otrl  dty  of  Kandahar  sacked  and  plundered  by  Nadir  Shah 
in  1736.  From  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  snull  citadel  overloolu  the 
hall-buricd  ruins.  On  the  north-ea«t  face  ol  the  hill  forty  ttrpi, 
cut  out  of  solid  limestone,  lead  upward  to  a  small,  dome-roolcd 
recess,  which  contains  some  Interesting  Persian  iiucriptions  cut  in 
relief  on  the  rock,  recording  particulars  of  the  history  of  Kandahar, 
knd  defininjE  the  vast  citcnl  of  the  kingdom  of  the  emperor  Balier. 
Papular  beUcf  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  oM  dty  to  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Although  Kandahar  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  seat  iif  govern- 
ment, it  IS  neverihclcss  by  far  the  tnost  important  trade  centre  in 
Afghanistan,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Kandahar  province  assist 
brgetv  in  supporting  the  chief  power  at  Kabul.  There  are  no 
manufactures  or  industries  of  any  importance  peculiar  to  Kandahar, 
but  the  tons  lines  of  baaars  di^pby  coods  from  England.  Russia, 
Hindustan,  Persia  and  Turkestan,  embracing  3  trade  area  as  larje 
probably  as  that  of  any  cily  in  Asia.  The  customs  and  town  dues 
tosetbo' amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  land  revenue  of  the  Kandahar 
province,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  stretching  to  Pul-i-Sangia, 
10  m.  south  ol  Kalat-i-Ghil/ai  on  the  Kabul  side,  to  the  Mclniund 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  Hazara  country  on  the  north.  Akhi^tigh 
Farah  has  been  governed  from  Kandahar  since  1863.  its  revcnjes 
are  not  reckoned  as  a  part  of  those  of  the  province.  The  land 
revenue  proper  is  assessed  in  grain,  the  salaries  of  government 
officials,  pay  of  soldiers.  Sc..  being  disbursed  by  "  barats  "  or  orders 
for  grain  ac  rates  fined  by  government,  usually  about  20  %  above 
the  city  mnrkct  prices.  The  greater  part  of  the  English  goods  sold 
at  Herat  arc  imported  by  Karachi  and  Kandahar — a  fact  which 
lestilies  to  the  gnat  injccurily  of  trade  between  Meshed  and  Herat. 
Some  of  the  items  included  a!^  town  dues  are  curious.  For  instance, 
the  tariff  on  animals  exposed  for  sale  includes  a  charge  of  5  %  ad 
valorem  on  slave  i^irU,  besides  a  charge  of  1  rupee  per  head.  The 
Icidney  fat  of  all  sheep  and  the  skins  of  all  coats  slaughtered  in  the 
public  yard  arc  perqui'^iie^  of  government,  the  former  being  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  which,  with  snuff,  is  a  government  mono- 
poly.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  English  goods,  indigo,  doth, 
boots,  leather,  sugar,  mU,  iron  and  copper,  from  Hindustan,  and  of 
shawls,  carpets,  borak  "  (native  woollen  cloth),  postins  (coats 
made  of  skins),  shoes,  silks,  opium  and  carpets  from  Meshed,  Herat 
and  Turkestan.  The  exports  are  wool,  cotton,  madder,  cummin 
seed,  asafoetida.  fruit,  silk  and  horses.  The  system  of  coinage  is 
also  curious:  105  English  rupees  are  melted  down,  and  the  alloy 
extracted,  leaving  100  rupees'  worth  ol  silver;  395  more  English 
rupees  are  then  melted,  and  the  molten  metal  mixoj  with  the  100 
nipees  silver;  and  out  of  this  S08  Kandahari  rupees  are  coined.  As 
the  Kandahari  rupee  i*  worth  about  6  annas  (half  an  English  rupee) 
the  eoverument  thus  realize*  a  profit  of  i  %.  Government  accounts 
are  Icept  in  "  Kham  "  rupees,  the  "  Kham  "  bein^  worth  about 
five-sixths  of  a  Kandahan  rupee;  in  other  words,  it  about  equals 
the  franc,  or  the  Persian  "  kran." 

Immediately  to  the  south  and  west  of  Kandahar  is  a  stretch  of 
well-irrigated  and  bigbly  cultivated  country,  but  the  valley  of  the 
Arghisndsb  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  district,  and,  from  the  luxuriant 
abundance  of  its  orchards  and  vineyards,  offers  the  most  striking 
■ccnes  of  landscape  beauty.  The  pomegranate  Adds  form  a  striking 
feature  in  the  valley — the  pomegianalea  of  Kandahar,  witb  its 
"  sirdar  "  melons  and  grapes,  being  unequalled  in  quality  by  any 
in  the  East.  The  vine*  are  grown  on  artificial  banks,  probably  tor 
want  of  the  necessary  wood  to  trellis  them — the  grapes  being  largely 
exported  in  a  semi-dried  sute.  Fruit,  indeed,  beside*  being  largely 
exported,  forms  the  chief  staple  of  the  food  supply  of  the  inhabitants 
throughout  Afghanistan,  llie  art  of  irrigation  is  so  well  understood 
that  the  water  supply  is  at  times  exhausted,  no  river  water  being 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  plains  about  Kandahar  are  chiefly 
watered  by  canals  drawn  from  the  Arghandab  near  Baba-wali,  and 
conducted  through  the  same  gap  in  the  hilts  which  admits  the  Herat 
raad.  The  amount  of  irrigation  and  the  number  of  water  channels 
form  a  consiileratde  impediment  to  the  movements  of  troops,  not 
only  immediately  about  Kandahar,  but  in  all  districts  where  the 
main  rivers  and  streams  are  bordered  by  green  I>ands  of  cultivation. 
Irrigation  by  "  karu  "  is  also  largely  resorted  to.   The  fcarei  is  a 


system  of  underground  channcIlinK  which  usually  tap*  a  sub-surface 
water  supply  at  the  foot  of  some  of  the  many  rugged  and  apparently 
waterless  niUs  which  cover  the  face  of  the  country.  The  water  1* 
not  brought  to  the  suriace,  but  is  carried  over  long  distances  by  an 
underground  channel  or  drain,  which  is  constructed  by  sinking 
shafts  at  intervals  along  the  required  course  and  connecting  the 
shafts  by  tunnelling.  The  general  agricultural  products  of  the 
country  are  wheat,  bariey,  puue,  fruit,  madtler,  asafoetida,  lucerne, 
dover  and  tobacco. 

Of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Kandahar  district  not  much  is 
known,  but  an  abandoned  gold  mine  exists  about  i  m.  north  of  the 
town.  Some  general  idea  of  the  resourrzesof  the Kandahardistrict 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  supplied  the  British  troop* 
with  everything  except  luxuries  during  the  entire  period  ol  occupa- 
tion in  1B79-81;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  strain  thrown  on 
those  resources  by  the  presence  of  the  two  armies  of  Ayub  Khan  and 
ol  General  Roberts,  and  after  the  total  failure  of  the  autumn  crop* 
and  only  a  panial  harvest  the  previous  spring,  the  army  was  fed 
without  great  difliculty  until  the  final  evacuation,  at  one-third  of 
the  prices  paid  in  Ouetta  for  supplies  drawn  from  India. 

HiitOTj. — Kandahar  has  a  stormy  history.  Sultan  Mahmud  of 
Ghaini  took  it  in  the  lith  century  from  the  Afghans  who  then  held 
it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i]th  century  it  was  taken  by  Jenghia 
Khan,  and  in  the  i4Ch  by  Timur.  In  1507  it  was  captured  by  the 
emperor  Babcr,  but  shortly  alterwards  it  fell  again  into  Afghan 
hands,  to  be  retaken  by  Baber  in  1511.  Baber^  son.  Humayun, 
agreed  to  cede  Kandahar  to  Persia,  but  (ailed  to  keep  his  word,  and 
the  Persians  besieged  the  place  unsuccessfully.  Thus  it  remained 
■irthe  possession  of  the  Mc^uls  till  i6i^,  when  it  was  taken  by  Shah 
Abbas.  Aurangieb  tried  to  take  ii  in  1649  with  5000  men,  but 
failed.  Another  attempt  in  i6jja  was  eoualty  unsuccessful.  It 
remained  in  Peruan  posession  till  1709,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Afghans,  but  was  retaken  after  a  two  years'  siege  by  Nailtr  bhah. 
Nadir  Shah  was  assassinated  in  i749i  and  immediately  on  hearing 
the  news  of  his  death  Ahmad  Shau  (Abdalij  seized  Nadir  Shah> 
treasure  at  Kandahar,  and  proclaimed  himself  Ling,  with  theconsent, 
not  onl^  of  the  Afghans,  but,  strange  to  say,  of  the  Hazaras  and 
Baluchis  as  well,  tie  at  oiuix  changed  the  site  of  the  city  to  its 
present  position,  and  thus  founded  the  Afghan  kingdom,  with 
modern  Kandahar  a*  its  capital.  Ahmad  Shah  died  in  1773,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Timur,  who  died  in  1793,  and  felt  tbe 
throne  to  his  son  Zaman  Shah.  This  prince'  was  deposed  by  his 
half-brother  Mahtnud.  who  was  in  his  turn  deposed  by  Shah  Shuja. 
the  full  brijther  of  Zaman  Shah.  After  a  short  rciEn  Shah  Shuja 
was  compelled  to  abditaie  from  his  inability  to  rupress  the  rising 
power  of  Fateh  Khan,  a  Barakzai  chief,  and  he  took  refuge  first 
with  Ranjit  Singh,  who  then  ruled  the  Punjab,  and  finally  secured 
the  protection  of  British  power.  Afghanistan  was  now  practically 
dismembered,  Mahmud  was  reinstated  by  Patch  Khan,  whom  he 
appointed  his  vizier,  and  whose  nephews.  Dost  Mahommod  Khan 
and  Kohn  dil  Khan,  he  placed  respectively  in  the  governments  of 
Kibul  and  Kandahar.  Patch  Khan  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
Kamrjn  (Mahmud's  son)  near  Ghazni  in  1818;  and  in  retaliation 
Mjhmiid  himscK  was  driven  from  power,  and  the  Barakrai  clan 
sei  utcd  the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan.  While  Dost  Mahommid 
held  Kabul,  Kandahar  became  temporarily  3  sort  of  independent 
chii  istiip  under  two  or  three  ol  his  brothers.  In  1839  the  cause  of 
Shah  Shuja  was  actively  supported  by  the  British,  Kandahar  was 
occupied,  and  Shah  Shuja  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
IXist  Mahummed  was  dufeated  near  Kabul,  and  after  surrender  to 
the  British  force,  was  deported  into  Hindustan.  The  British  army 
of  occupation  in  southern  Afghanistan  continued  to  occupy  Kandahar 
from  [oJ9  till  the  autumn  of  when  General  Nott  marched  on 

Kabul  to  meet  Pollock's  advance  from  Jalalabad.  The  cantonment* 
near  the  city,  built  by  Nott's  division,  were  repaired  and  again 
occupied  by  the  British  army  in  1879.  when  Sherc  Ali  was  driven 
from  power  by  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  nor  were  they  finally 
evaruated  till  the  spring  of  l88i.  Trade  statistics  of  late  years 
shuw  a  gradual  increase  ol  exports  10  Indu  frum  Kandalur  und  the 
countries  adjacent  thereto,  but  a  curious  (alling-olT  in  imports.  The 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  amir  Abdur  I!ahman  in  discouraging 
import*  doubtless  affected  the  balance,  nor  did  his  affectation 
ignoring  the  railiray  between  New  Chaman  and  Kila  Abdulla  (on 
the  Peshin  tide  of  the  Khoiak]  conduce  to  tbe  improvement  of  trade. 

(T.  H.  H.-) 

KAHDIt  a  town  at  British  India,  !n  Miirshidabad  district, 
Bengal.  Pop.  (1901),  12,037-  It  f>  the  residence  of  the  rajas 
of  Paikpara,  a  wealthy  and  devout  Hindu  family.  Tbe  founder 
of  this  family  was  Ganga  (}ovind  Singh,  the  banyan  or  agent  of 
Warren  Hastings,  who  was  bom  at  Kandi,  and  retired  hither 
in  his  old  age  with  an  immense  fortune.  His  name  has  acquired 
celebrity  for  the  most  magnificent  iraddka,  or  funeral  obsequies, 
ever  performed  in  Bengal,  celebrated  in  honour  of  hia  mother,  at 
a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  £300,000. 

KAHDT,  a  town  near  the  centre  of  Ceylon,  75  m.  from  Colombo 
by  rail,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  ol  tlie  tame  name. 
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■ituated  towards  the  hestt  of  the  tiUad,  1718  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  lies  round  the  margiD  of  an  aitifidal  lake  constructed  by  the 
last  king  of  Kandy  in  1806,  and  b  bcautiftitly  surrounded  by 
hills.  The  most  striking  objects  are  the  temples  (of  which  twelve 
are  Buddhist  and  four  Brahman),  the  tombs  of  the  Kaodian 
klnp,  and  the  various  building)  of  the  royal  residence,  partly 
allowed  to  fail  into  disrepair,  partly  utiUied  by  the  government. 
Of  the  temples  the  Daloda  Malagawa  is  wnthy  of  particular 
mention;  it  claims,  as  the  name  indicates,  to  be  in  possesion  ot  a 
Buddha  tooth. 

Kandy  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  In  the  i6th  century  and 
1^  the  Dutch  In  1763;  but  in  both  instancft  the  natWe  Unp 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  foreign  yoke.  Tbe  BritUi  fot 
posBesaira  <d  the  place  in  1803,  but  the  guriam  afterwards 
capitulated  and  were  nusaacitd,  and  it  was  not  tiQ  1814-15 
that  the  king  was  defeated  and  dethnoed.  The  British  autho- 
rity was  formally  establidied  by  the  convcntimirf  March  1,  1815. 
In  184S,  owing  to  an  attempt  at  idjcllion,  the  town  was  Ua  a 
time  under  martial  law.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  of  recent 
yean.  Sir  William  Gregwy  when  governor  did  much  to  restore 
the  ancient  Kandy  decorations,  whUc  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
Commemoration  Building,  including  "  Ferguson  Mcmwial  Hall," 
and  two  fine  hotels,  add  to  the  improvements.  Tlie  Ro)^ 
Botanic  Gardens  aie  dttiated  at  Pendent.  5  m.  distant. 
Kandy  is  a  uniquely  beautlfol.  highland,  txof&al  town,  full  of 
interesting  historical  «>d  Buddhistic  assocktiaos.  A  water 
supply  and  electric  lighting  have  been  introduced.  Roman 
Catholic  missions  are  active  in  the  work  of  education,  for  which 
a  large  block  of  buildings  has  been  erected.  Church  of  En^and, 
Wesleyan  and  Bqitist  missions  are  also  at  woriL.  Tliep<vuUticm 
of  the  town  in  1900  was  36,386;  of  the  district,  377tS9i-  Average 
annual  rainfall,  8ii  in.;  average  temperature,  7s-3-  Then  is  a 
branch  railway  from  Kandy,  north  to  Hatale,  17  m. 

SANK  BU8HA  KENT  (iS>&~i857),  American  scientist  and 
eiplorer,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  aoth  of  February  iSao, 
the  son  of  the  Jurist  John  KIntzing  Kane  (1795-1858},  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson,  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1845-1846,  U.S.  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania after  1846,  and  (ocsident  of  the  Amerkaa  Philosophical 
Society  in  1856-1858.  Young  Kane  cntcnd  tlie  nniversttr  of 
Virgjnia  and  obtained  the  dcpce  of  H.D.  in  1841,  and  In  the 
following  year  entered  tlie  U.S.  navy  u  surgeon.  He  had 
already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  in  physiological 
research.  The  ship  to  which  be  was  appointed  was  ordered  to 
China,.and  he  found  opportunities  during  the  voyage  for  indulg- 
ing bis  pasuon  for  eqiloration,  nuking  a  Joiuitey  from  Rio 
de  Jandto  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  and  another  from  Bombay 
throu^  India  to  Ceylon.  On  the  arrival  of  the  sldp  at  ita  des- 
tination he  provided  a  substitute  for  his  post  and  crossed  over 
to  the  island  of  Luion,  which  he  explored.  In  1844  ^  ^ 
China,  and,  retundng  by  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  readied  America  In  1846. 
In  that  year  he  was  ordered  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  he 
visited  DahtHuey,  and  contracted  fever,  which  told  severdy  on 
Us  constitution.  On  his  return  In  1S47,  he  ^tdianged  the  naval 
for  tic  mOttary  sendee,  and  was  sent  to  }oin  the  U.S.  amy  in 
Meaico,  where  he  had  some  crtraordinary  adventures,  and  where 
be  was  again  stricken  with  fever. 

On  the  fitting  out  the  first  Grinndl  oqwditiMi,  in  1850, 
to  arardi  for  Sir  John  FiankHn,  Kane  was  appointed  surgeon 
and  naturalist  under  Lieut,  de  Haven,  who  commanded  the 
ships  "  Advance  "  and  "  Rescue."  The  expedition,  after  an 
absence  of  siateen  months,  during  nine  of  which  the  shipa  were 
ice-bound,  returned  without  having  found  aiqi  trace  of  the  miss- 
ing vessels.  Kane  was  in  feeble  hnlth,  but  woriied  on  at  hb 
narrative  of  the  expedition,  which  was  pubHsbed  in  1854,  under 
the  title  of  Tlu  US.  Crimidl  ExptdUioH  in  Samk  of  Sir  John 
FraMin.  He  was  determined  not  to  pve  up  the  search  for 
Franklin,  and  in  tfia  of  ill-health  travelled  through  the  States 
lecturing  to  obtain  funds,  and  gave  up  his  pay  for  twenty 
nontha.  At  length  Henry  Crinnell  fitted  out  an  expedition, 
in  the  little  brig  "  Advance,"  of  wUcb  Kane  wis    ven  the 


command.  She  sailed  In  June  1S53,  and  passing  tip  Smith 
Sound  at  the  head  Baffin  Bay  advanced  ioio  the  eo dosed 
sea  which  now  bears  tlK  name  of  Kane  Basin,  thus  estabUslung 
the  Polar  route  of  many  future  Arctic  ezpeditioos.  Here,  off 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  the  expedition  paued  two  winters, 
accomplishing  much  useful  geographical,  as  well  as  scientific, 
work,  including  ihe  attainment  of  what  was  to  remain  for  sixiceo 
years  the  hi^iest  nortbem  latitude,  80*  35*  N.  (June  1854). 
From  this  polat  a  large  area  of  open  water  was  seen  which  was 
believed  to  be  an  "  open  Polar  Sea."  a  chimera  whidi  played  an 
important  and  delusive  rftle  in  subsequott  eq>loratiOQS.  After 
enduring  the  greatest  hardships  it  was  resolved  to  abandmt  the 
ship,  Upemivik  being  reached  00  the  sth  of  August  1855, 
whence  a  rdirf  expedlticm  brought  the  explorers  home.  Medals 
were  authorised  by  Congress,  and  In  the  following  year  Dr  Kane 
received  the  founder^  medal  trf  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and,  two  years  later,  a  gold  medal  from  the  Paris  Oeograftfucal 
Society.  He  published  Tkt  Stcnd  Grinndl  Expediiiam  in  1856. 
Dr  Kane  died  at  Havana  on  the  i6th  of  February  1857,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eeven.  Between  Us  first  and  second  araic  voyages 
he  made  the  arquninlanoe  of  the  Fox  family,  the  spiritnalists. 
With  one  of  the  daughters,  Haigaret,  he  carried  on  a  long  cDcre- 
spondence,  which  was  aftcrwarda  pnbliBhcd  hf  the  lady,  who 
declared  that  they  wne  privatdy  married. 

Sec  Biotrapky  ej  E.  K.  Kan*,  by  Wmiam  EMer  (1858);  Lift  tf 
£.  K.  Kant  and  oiktr  Amtrican  Expiortri,  by  S.  M.  Smucker  (iftsB): 
Tht  LtM-Lift  «f  Dr  Kan«,  conlainint  H*  Ccntspaudenu  and  a  Hi^ry 
of  UiM  Caracmim  and  S*€tU  Uaniop  btlaten  £.  K.  Kamt  and 
Mariartt  Tot  (New  York,  I066);  "  DiKoveriei  of  Dr  Kane."  vm 
Jonr.  Oe  Jby.  Giag  Soe.,  voL  xxviH.  Reprinted  in  A.  C,  S.  AntU 
Paptn  of  1875]. 

KiXB,  a  borough  ti  McKean  county,  Fennsjdvania,  U.SlA., 
about  90  m.  E.S.E.  of  Erie.  Pop.  (1890),  3944;  (1900),  5396, 
(971  fore^bMn);  (1910)  66 »6.  It  is  served  brttc  Feainqd- 
vutia,  ibe  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Kane  &  Elk.  and  pte  Big  Level 
k  Kinsna  raUways.  It  b  attusted  about  1015  ft.  above  die 
sea  in  a  region  producing  natural  gas,  oil,  lumber  and  silica,  and 
haa  some  reputation  as  a  summer  resort.  The  borousfa  has 
manufactories  of  window  |jass,  plate  gisM  and  bottles,  and 
repair  shops  ol  the  Pennq4mnia  lailnoad.  Kane  was  settled 
in  1859.  oIhI  was  incnporalfld  as  a  borau^  in  18S7.  It  was 
named  in  honour  of  Jolm  *'"**'"c  Kane,  father  of  Eliiha  Kotf 
Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer. 

KAHOAROO,  the  universally  accepted,  though  not  apparently 
the  native,  designation  of  the  more  typical  lepccseautivB  of  the 
niaistqilal  family  Motr§ptiiiai  (see  Hmsdvuxu).  Altboo^ 
Intimately  connected  with  the  cuscuies  and  phalaageis  by 
means  of  the  musk-kangaroo,  the  kangaroos  and  walliHn. 
together  with  the  lat-kao^roos,  are  eaaly  disting<dshable  tnm 
other  dipnXodoot  marsupiab  by  their  general  coofomatioB,  artd 
by  peculiarities  in  the  stmaun  of  thdr  limbs,  teetli  and  other 
organs.  They  vary  la  rise  from  that  of  a  sheep  to  a  small  rabtnt. 
The  head,  especially  in  the  larger  spedes,  b  small,  compared  witb 
the  reft  of  the  body,  and  tapers  forward  to  the  mnasle.  The 
shoulders  and  fore-limbs  an  feebly  developed,  and  the  Uad-Cmbs 
of  di^nprntlonate  strength  aiKl  naginttide,  wUdi  give  the 
«»i;m«u  a  peculiarly  awkward  ajqiearance  when  moving  about  on 
aU-fours,  as  they  occarionally  do  when  feeding.  Rqud  |«ogrcs- 
'sion  is,  however,  performed  only  by  the  powerful  UntMiiaba,  the 
animab  coverirtg  the  ground  by  a  series  of  immense  *HPMidii. 
during  which  the  fore  part  of  the  body  b  inclined  forwards,  and 
balanced  by  the  long,  Strang  and  tapering  tail,  which  b  carried 
horiaonlally  backwards.  When  not  momng,  tliey  often  aasume 
a  perfectly  upright  positioa,  the  tail  aiding  the  two  Uod-lep  to 
form  a  tripod,  and  the  front-limhe  dangling  hy  the  side  of  tlw 
chest.  This  portion  gives  full  scope  for  the  senses  of  sight, 
hearing  and  smell  to  wan  of  the  approach  of  ertemica.  Tbe 
fore-paws  have  five  di^ts,  each  armed  with  a  strong,  curved 
claw.  The  hind-foot  b  extremely  long,  narrow  and  (except  in 
the  musk-kangaroo)  without  the  first  toe.  It  conaista  m^nly 
of  one  very  large  and  strong  toe,  CMresponding  to  the  fourth  of 
the  human  foot,  ending  in  a  Strang  curved  and  pointed  daw 
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(fig.  i).  Gose  to  the  outer  udc  of  thi&  b'es  a  imaller  firth  digit, 
ftnd  to  the  inner  side  Iwo  excessively  slender  iocs  (the  Mcond  and 
third),  bound  together  almost  to  the  extremity  in  »  common 


Fic.  I.— The  Great  Grey  Kangaroo  (Maenpui  xicoslnu}. 

integument.  The  t«o  little  daws  of  these  toes,  projecting  to- 
gether from  the  skin,  may  be  of  use  in  scratching  and  cleaning 
the  fur  of  the  animal,  but  the  toes  must  have  quite  lost  all  con- 
nexion with  the  functions  of  support  or  progression.  This  type 
of  foot-structure  is  termed  syndaciyloui. 

The  dental  formula,  when  completely  de- 
veloped, is  incisors  f ,  caviua  i,  frtMolars  |, 
molars  }  on  each  side,  giving  a  total  of  34 
teeth.  The  three  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
■re  arranged  in  a  continuous  arched  series, 
and  have  crowns  with  broad  culling  edges; 
ihc  first  or  middle  incisor  is  olien  larger  than 
Ihe  others.  Corresponding  to  these  in  the 
lower  jaw  is  but  one  loath  on  each  side,  which 
is  of  great  size,  directed  horizonially  forwards, 
narrow,  lanceolate  and  pointed  with  sharp 
edges.  Owing  to  the  slight  union  ol  the  two 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  in  many 
species  the  two  lower  incisors  work  together 
hke  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
canines  are  absent  or  nidimenlar>-  in  the 
lower,  and  often  deciduous  at  an  early  age 
in  the  upper  jaw.  The  first  two  premolars 
arc  compressed,  with  cutting  longitudinal 
edges,  the  anterior  one  is  deciduous,  being 
lost  about  the  time  the  second  one  replaces 
the  milk-molar,  so  that  three  premolars  are 
never  found  in  place  and  use  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  last  premolar  and  the  molars 
have  quadrate  crowns,  provided  with  two 
strong  Iransvcrse  ridges,  or  with  four  obtuse 
cusps.  In  Macropus  giganteiis  and  ils  imme- 
diate aUies,  the  premolars  and  sometimes  the 
first  molar  are  shed,  so  that  in  old  examples 
only  the  two  posterior  molars  and  the  incisors 
Fre.  ».-Sltcletoii  „e  found  in  place.  The  milk -dent  it  ion,  as 
faoTv  »t!Ii-  "■""Pia's.      confined  to  a  single 

prm.  tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  the  other 

moUrt  and  incisors  being  never  changed.  The 
dentition  of  the  kangaroos,  functionally  considered,  thus  consists 
of  sharp-edged  incisors,  most  developed  near  the  median  line  of 
the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  cropping  herbage,  and  ridged  or 
tuberculated  molars  for  crushing. 

The  number  of  vertebrae  is — in  the  cervical  region  7,  dorsal 
13,  lumbar  6,  sacral  2,  caudal  varying  according  to  the  length  of 
tlx  tail,  but  geoenlly  from  ai  to  35.  In  the  tore-limb  the  clavicle 


and  the  radius  and  ulna  are  well  developed,  allowing  of  con- 
siderable freedom  of  motion  of  the  fore-paw.  The  pelvis  has  large 
cpipubic  or  "  marsupial  "  bones.  The  femur  is  short,  and  the 
tibia  and  fibula  of  great  length,  as  is  the  foot,  the  whole  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  at  rest  in  the 
upright  position. 

The  stomach  is  large  and  very  complex,  its  walls  being  puc- 
kered by  longitudinal  muscubr  bands  into  a  number  of  folds. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  long,  and  the  caecum  well  developed. 
The  young  (which,  as  in  other  marsupials,  leave  the  uterus  in  an 
extremely  small  and  imperfect  condition)  are  placed  in  the  pouch 
OS  soon  OS  they  are  bom;  and  to  this  they  resort  temporarily 
for  shelter  for  some  time  after  they  are  able  to  run,  jump  and 
feed  upon  the  herbage  which  forms  the  nourishment  of  the  parent. 
During  the  early  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  pouch,  the  blind, 
naked,  helpless  young  creatures  (which  in  the  great  kangaroo 
scarcely  exceed  an  inch  in  length)  are  attached  by  their  mouths 
to  the  nipple  of  the  mother,  and  are  fed  by  milk  injected  into 
their  stomach  by  the  contraction  of  Ihe  muscle  covering  the 
mammary  gland.  In  this  stage  of  existence  the  elongated  upper 
pan  of  the  larynx  projects  into  the  posterior  narcs,  and  so  main- 
tains a  free  communication  between  the  lungs  and  the  external 
surface,  independently  of  the  mouth  and  gullet,  thus  averting 
danger  of  luRocation  while  the  milk  is  passing  down  the  gullet. 

Kangaroos  are '  vegetable- feeders,  browsing  on  grass  and 
various  kinds  of  herbage,  but  the  smaller  species  also  cat 


Fic.  3. — Skull  and  teeth  of  Bennett's  WalUby  {Uaertpus  n^fitottU 
htnntUn):  f,  fl,  t',  first,  second  and  third  upper  incisors;  fim, 
KCOnd  premolar  (the  first  having  been  already  ihed);  m',  m',  m',  m*, 
last  premolar  and  three  tnotari.  The  last,  not  fully  developed,  is 
oearfy  concealed  by  the  ascending  part  of  the  lower  jaw, 

roots.  They  arc  naturally  timid  and  inoffensive,  but  the  larger 
kinds  when  hard  pressed  will  turn  and  defend  themselves, 
sometimes  killing  a  dog  by  grasping  it  in  their  fore-paws,  and 
inflicting  terrible  wounds  with  the  sliarp  claws  of  their  powerful 
hind-legs,  supporting  themselves  meanwhile  upon  the  tail. 
The  majority  are  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
forming  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  features 
of  the  fauna  of  these  lands,  and  performing  the  part  of  the  deer 
and  antelopes  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  important 
sources  of  food-supply  to  the  natives,  and  arc  hunted  by  the 
colonists,  both  for  sport  and  on  account  of  the  damage  they  do 
in  consuming  grass  required  for  cattle  and  sheep.  A  few  species 
are  found  in  New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  belong, 
in  the  zoological  sense,  10  the  Australian  province,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  which  none  occurs. 

The  more  tyiHcal  representatives  oT  the  group  constitute  the  sub- 
family Uacropodinat,  in  which  the  cutting-edgeii  of  the  upper 
inciiori  arc  nearly  level,  or  the  first  pair  but  tlighily  longer  than  the 
oihcri  (fif.  3).  The  canines  arc  rudimentary  and  ofien  wanting. 
The  molars  are  usually  not  longer  (from  bclore  tiackwardi)  than  the 
anteiior  premolars,  and  less  compmicd  than  in  Ihe  next  MClion. 
The  crowni  ol  the  molars  have  two  prominent  tranivene  ridges, 
Tbc  fore-limbs  are  small  with  lubequal  Iocs,  armed  wiih  strons, 
moderately  long,  curved  claws.  Hind-limb*  very  long  and  urongfy 
made.  Hpad  small,  with  more  or  less  elODgatcd  muzilc^  Ears 
generally  r?thei  long  aad  ovatb 
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The  typical  ftam  Uaenpmi.  in  whicb  the  m utile  is  generally 
naked,  the  ears  urge,  the  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  usually  directed 
backward*,  the  claw  ol  the  fourth  hind-toe  very  large,  and  the  tail 
•tout  and  tapering,  include*  a  large  number  of  ipeciea.  Among 
these,  the  great  grey  kangaroo  (Jtf.  fifanlou,  fig.  t)  deserve*  ipecial 
mention  on  account  of  having  been  diKOvered  during  Captain 
Cook's  first  voyage  in  1770-  The  great  red  kangaroo  {M-ruJus)  i* 
about  the  same  uh.  while  other  large  species  are  M.  atUitapinui  and 
M.  robuilus.  The  laiger  wallabies,  or  brush-kangaroos,  such  as  the 
red-necked  wallaby  (m.  rufieollit)  constitute  a  group  of  smaller' 
•iicd  q>eciei:  while  the  imaller  wallabies,  such  as  the  blander  (o^.) 
lU.  m»elUri)  and  M.  litUdit,  conttitute  yet  another  lection.  The 
lenus  ranges  tram  tbe eutcra  Auitr^Haby  islands  uNewCuiixn. 

Nearly  allied  are  the  rock-walbtnes  of  Auitnlia  and  Taimania, 
conitituiing  the  genus  iVtre^aJc,  chiefly  distinguiihcd  by  the  thinner 
tail  being  more  densely  haired  and  terminating  in  a  tuff.  Well- 
known  specie*  are  P.  patitiUala,  P.  xamUtoptu  ana  P.  laUralit.  The 
few  specie*  of  nail-taihd  wallabies,  Onyekatak,  which  are  confined  to 
the  Australian  mainland,  take  their  name  from  the  prewnce  of  a 
horny  spur  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  are  further  distinguished  by 
the  naiiy  mulllej^  0.  unpiifer,  O.  fraetiatus  aAd  0.  lunatut  rrpre- 
ieni  the  group.  The  ha  re- wallabies,  such  as  LaiorthtiUi  Upornda, 
L.  kirnUui  and  L.  eontepitiUatui.  constitute  a  genus  with  the  tame 
distribution  as  the  last,  and  likewise  with  a  hairy  muule,  but  with 
a  rather  short,  evenly  furred  tail,  devoid  of  a  spar.  They  are  great 
leapersand  swift  runners,  mostly  frequenting  0)>en  stony  plain*. 

More  distinct  is  the  Papuan  genus  Dorcopsii,  as  typified  by  D. 
mueUtri.  although  it  is  to  some  extent  connected  wtin  Matropvi 
by  D.  maeUyi.  The  muzite  is  naked,  the  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
directed  more  or  less  com^etely  forward,  and  thebind-limbsare 
less  disproportionately  ekngatcd.    Perhaps,  boivever,  the  moat 


Fig.  4.-Skull  and  teeth  of  Lcneiiir'a  Rat-Kangareo  (MiMMa 
UsHtmirt).  t,  upper  canine.  Other  letters  «e  in  fig.  3.  Tbe  anterior 
premolar  has  t>een  shed. 

distinaive  feature  of  the  genu*  ia  the  great  fore-and-aft  length  of 
the  penultimate  premolar  in  both  jaws.  Other  specie*  are  t>. 
rmjalauralit  and  D.  auroMbaciu,  In  the  tree-kangaroot.  which 
include  the  Papuan  Dmdnlagus  tmutiif,  D,  mrnma,  D.  rforMxai,  D. 
tfMiuwM  and  D.  MonMiKt,  and  the  North  Queensland  D.  tmm- 
kallsi,  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  hind-Eimb*  is  carried  to  a 
Mill  further  degree,  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  fore  snd  hind 
limbs  are  almost  normal.  The  genus  agrees  with  Dcreofiiis  in  the 
direction  of  the  hair  on  the  neck,  but  tne  muule  is  only  partially 
hairy,  and  the  eloneation  of  the  penultimate  premolar  is  less. 
These  kangaroo*  arc  largely  arboreal  in  their  habits,  but  they  descend 
to  the  ground  to  feed.  Lastly,  we  have  the  banded  wallaby,  Zlago- 
Urcbkut  JaKuUus,  of  Western  Australia,  a  small  species  character- 
iled  by  its  naked  muule,  the  presence  of  long  bristles  on  the  hind- 
feet  which  conceal  the  claw*,  and  also  of  dark  transverse  bands 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  The  skull  has  a  remarkably  narrow 
and  pointed  muule  and  much  inflated  auditory  bullae;  while  the 
two  halve*  of  the  lower  jaw  are  firmly  welded  together  at  their 
junction,  thus  effectually  preventing  the  icissor-like  action  of  the 
Tower  incisors  distinctive  of  MatropHi  and  its  immediate  allies. 
As  regards  the  teeth,  canine*  are  wanting,  and  tbe  penultimate 
upper  premolar  is  short,  from  before  baclcwards,  with  a  distinct 
ledge  on  the  inner  udc. 

In  the  rat-kangaroos,  or  kannroo-mts,  ai  they  are  called  in 
Australia,  constituting  tbe  sub-family  Poloroinae,  the  first  upper 
incisor  i*  narrow,  curved,  and  much  cuceeds  the  other*  in  length; 
the  upper  canines  are  persistent,  flattened,  blunt  and  slightly  curved, 
and  the  first  two  premolan  of  both  jaws  have  large,  umple,  com- 
pressed crowns,  with  a  nearly  ttraight  or  slightly  concave  free  cut- 
ting-edge, and  both  outer  and  inner  surface*  usually  marked  by  a 
tenes  U  parallel,  vertical  groovesand  ridees.  Motarswiihquadrate 
crown*  and  a  blunt  conical  cusp  at  each  comer,  the  last  notably 
amaller  than  the  rest,  sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent.  Fore- 

j  •  t<»e*  considerably  exceeding  the  first 

and  fifth  in  length  and  their  claw*  long,  compressed  and  but 
■h^y  curved.  Hind-feet  a*  in  Maerppa*.  Tail  long,  and  same- 
times  partially  pruMnaile  when  It  la  used  for  wiying  baadles  of 


grass  with  which  these  animals  build  their  nests.  The  grottp  in 
confined  to  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  all  the  specie*  are  rela- 
tively small. 

In  the  membersofthcty^cal  genus  Polorcus  (formerly  known  aa 
Hypiiprymnui)  the  head  1*  long  and  slender,  with  tbe  auditory 
bullae  somewhat  swollen;  while  the  ridges  on  tbefirsttwo  premotars 
are  few  end  perpendicular,  and  there  are  large  vacuities  oo  the 
palate.  The  tarsus  is  short  and  the  muule  naked.  Tlie  geBua 
includes  P.  Iridiutylut,  P.  gilberli  and  P.  pUlyefi.  In  BrUraru,  <m 
the  other  hand,  tbe  bnd  is  shorter  and  wider,  with  smallcT  and  toon 
rounded  ear*,  and  more  swollen  auditory  bullae.  The  ridgea  oa  Om 
first  two  premolars  are  alio  laore  nuawroua  and  loaicwhat  obliQue 
(fig.  a);  the  tarsus  is  long  and  tail  is  prebenKle.  Tlic  spetac* 
include  B.  UsutiHri.  B.  taimardi  and  B.  CMrimfu.  Tbe  Souik 
Australian  Cal»ptjm»M  eampoM  represents  a  genu*  near  akin 
to  the  last,  but  witit  the  cdjK  of  the  hairy  border  oTthc  bare  mnzalc 
less  emarginate  in  the  middle  line,  still  more  swdkn  auditory  hiillif, 
very  large  and  posterially  cwanded  naid*  and  longer  vacuitie*  oa 
the  palate.  The  list  is  completed  by  A^Pyprymrnm  niftuau,  wUdi 
differs  from  all  the  others  by  the  hairy  muule.  and  the  absence 
of  inflation  in  the  auditory  bullae  and  of  vacuities  in  the  palate. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  intmsting  member  of  the  whole 
group  i*  the  tiny  musk-kangaroo  {/typtiftjmM»iem  iMukatmsi 
of  north-cast  Australia,  which  alone  represent*  the  sub-fanily 
HypsiprymnodotittHoe.  characteriied  bythepreaenceofanopposaUc 
first  toe  on  the  hind-foot  and  the  outward  inclination  of  the  penulti- 
mate upper  premolar,  at  well  by  the  small  and  feeble  clawv  la 
all  these  features  the  mudt-kancarao  connects  the  UaooptdrndoM 
with  the  PkaloMifniat.  The  Mner  teeth  are  like  those  o(  the  rat- 
kangaioos.  (W.  H.  F.;  R.  Ur> 

KAMOAROO-RAT.  a  name  q>pl{ed  fn  diffeient  pans  of  the 
world  to  two  widely  dilTerent  group*  of  mammals.  In  Aiutralsa 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  small  kaitfaroo-like  marsupials  tcchoi- 
cally  known  a*  Potwoiiue,  which  zoologists  prefer  to  caU  imt- 
kangaroos  (see  MAtsuHAiu  and  Kahcaroo).  In  Korth 
America  it  is  em[^yed  for  certain  small  jumping  ral-Iike  rodcnu 
nearly  allied  to  the  pocket -gophers  and  belonging  10  the  famJy 
Ceomyidae.  Kangaroo-rats  in  this  latter  series  are  represented 
by  three  North  American  genera,  of  which  Dipedomyt  pkiUipn, 
CtkHodipus  ttgitis  and  Uia«dipii9f$  wtegiuepkalta  may  rapeo 
lively  be  taken  as  examples.  Rnembling  pocket-gapfaen  in 
the  possession  of  cheek-pouches,  kangaroo-rats,  together  «ith 
pocket-mice,  arc  distinguished  by  their  elongated  faind-linibs 
and  tails,  large  eyes,  well-developed  ean  and  general  jerboft4ikc 
appearance  and  habits.  Tbe  npper  incisor  teeth  are  also 
I  ively  narrower,  and  there  are  iinpoitanl  differences  in  the  skulL 
The  cheek-teeth  are  rootless  fn  kangaroo-rats,  but  they  develop 
rooU  ID  the  pocket-mice.  The  former  inhalut  open,  sandy 
districts,  where  they  burrow  bensath  rocks  or  stones,  and  bop 
about  like  Jerboas;  their  food  comisting  of  grasses  aitd  otiMr 
plants. 

KANGAVAR,  a  small  district  of  Pettia,  ^luated  between 
Hamadan  and  Kermanshah,  and,  being  held  in  fief  by  tbe  family 
of  a  deceased  court  official,  forming  a  separate  govenuneat. 
The  district  is  very  fertile  and  contains  30  villages.  Its  revenues 
amount  to  about  ^500  per  annum,  and  its  chief  place  is  the  large 
village  of  Kangavar,  which  has  a  population  of  about  3500  and 
is  47  <»■  from  Hamadan  on  the  high  road  to  Kermanshah. 

KANORA,  a  town  and  distria  of  British  India,  in  the  JuttBtsdiir 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town,  sometimes  called  Nagarkoi. 
is  situated  3409  ft.  above  the  lea.  Pop.  <i9oi).  4746u  Tbe 
Katoch  rajas  had  a  stronghold  bere,  with  a  fort  and  rich  temples. 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  took  the  fort  in  loog  and  Iron  one  of  the 
temples  carried  off  a  vast  treasure.  In  1360  Kangra  was  acain 
plundered,  by  Feroc  Shah.  Tbe  temi^  of  Devi  Bajrahii  wu 
one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  in  northern  India.  It  was  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  fort  and  the  town,  by  an  eanhciuake 
on  the  4th  of  April  1905,  when  1339  lives  were  lost  in  this  place 
alone,  and  about  ^,000  elsewhere.  In  1853  the  headquaitcn  of 
the  district  were  removed  to  the  sanitarium  of  Dharmsala. 

The  district  of  Kangra  extends  from  the  Jullundur  Doafa 
into  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Himalaya.  Besides  some  Rajput 
Slates,  annexed  after  the  Sikh  wars,  it  incltides  LahuE,  ^tj  and 
Kulu,  which  are  essentially  Tibetan.  The  Beas  is  the  only 
important  river.  Area,  9978  sq.  m.,  of  which  Kangra  proper  tua 
only  1725.  Pop.  (1901)1 166,134'.  B%-erBge  density  77  persons  per 
■q.  m,,  but  irith  only  one  person  per  s(|.  m.  in  Spati.  Tea 
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cnhivsUoD  wu  introduced  into  Kangn  aboot  1850.  The 
Filanqmr  USi,  esublfahed  by  gBvenuBoit  with  4  view  to  tmtr- 
ing  commerce  with  central  AiU,  attncU  «  nuU  concoaiae  of 
Ywkindi  merchuitt.  Tbc  Lsbulis  carry  on  tA  CDterpritiiis 
tnHle  witb  Ladakh  and  countries  beyond  tbe  frontier,  by  means 
«(  pack  sbMp  and  8<»ts.  Rice,  tea,  poUtocs,  opium.  ^icc*« 
mot  and  butey  aic  the  chief  export!. 
StaXamprnDUriaGtMOmiU^on,  1906). 

RUnHUt  king  oT  Kabul,  Kaibmir,  ud  portfa-imten 
India  in  tbe  and  century  A.D.,  was-a  Tatar  of  tbe  Kuihan  tribe, 
one  of  tbe  five  Into  vUch  tbe  Yue-cbi  Tatars  were  divided. 
Hb  dMniniona  extended  as  far  down  into  India  as  MadurS,  and 
probably  as  far  to  the  north-west  as  BokhSra.  Private  inscrip- 
tions found  In  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  in  tTie  Yusufui  distria  and 
at  Hadurl,  and  nferred  l>y  European  Kbolars  to  his  reign,  are 
dated  In  the  yean  five  to  twent]b«&bt  of  on  unknown  era.  It  is 
tbe  references  by  Chinese  historians  to  the  Yne-chi  tribes  before 
their  incursion  into  India,  together  witb  conclusions  drawn  from 
tliehittoiy  of  art  and  litcratwe  in  Ut  reign,  that  render  the  dau 
given  the  most  probable.  KuiiMca's  predeccsionontlietbrone 
were  ftigans ;  but  shortly  after  hb  sccei^on  he  professed  himself, 
probably  from  political  reasons,  a  Buddhist.  He  spent  vast  sums 
in  the  construction  of  Buddhist  monuments;  and  under  hu 
aii^icei  the  foorth  Buddhbt  coundi,  tbe  coondi  of  JUandbara 
(Jiiilunder)wasconvenednnderthepnaidengrofVasandtm.  At 
tlib  council  three  treatises,  commentaries  on  tbe  Canon,  one  on 
each  of  tbe  three  baskets  into  which  it  b  divided,  were  composed. 
King  Kanishka  had  these  treatises,  whoi  conq>lieted  and  revised 
by  Aivafboaha,  written  out  on  capper  plates,  and  enclosed  the 
latter  b  stone  boxei,  wUdi  he  ^ieed  In  a  memnial  mound. 
For  some  centuries  afterwards  these  works  survived  In  India; 
but  tliey  ezbt  now  only  in  Chinese  translations  or  adaptations. 
We  are  not  told  in  what  language  they  were  written.  It  was 
prol»hly  Sanskrit  (not  PaH,  the  language  of  tbe  Canon) — just 
as  In  Europe  we  have  works  of  cxegetlcal  commentary  comp(»ed, 
In  Latin,  00  tbe  bails  of  the  Testament  and  Septuagint  In  Greek. 
TUa  change  of  the  Unguige  uaed  as  a  medium  of  literary  inter- 
course was  purtly  the  cause,  partly  the  effect,  of  a  complete  re- 
vi^an  in  tbe  intellectual  Ufe  of  India.  The  reifn  of  Kanishka 
was  certunly  the  turning-point  in  this  remarkable  diange.  It 
has  been  suggested  with  great  plausibility,  that  the  wide  extent 
of  hu  domains  facilitated  the  incursion  into  India  of  Western 
modes  <rf  tbou^t;  and  thus  led  in  the  first  place  to  the  corruption 
and  gradnal  decline  of  Buddhism,  and  secondly  to  the  gradual 
rise  of  Hiathdsra.  Only  tbe  publication  of  the  books  written 
at  the  time  wQl  enable  us  to  say  whether  thb  hypothecs — for  at 
present  it  b  nothing  more — a  really  a  sufficient  e^laxiation  of 
tbe  very  important  results  of  his  reign.  In  any  case  it  was  a 
nigntion  of  nomad  bwdcs  b  Central  Asia  that  led,  in  Europe, 
to  the  downfall  ol  tbe  Roman  civilisation;  and  then,  through  the 
conversion  of  the  invaders,  to  medieval  conditions  of  life  and 
thought.  It  was  the  very  same  migration  of  nomad  hordes  that 
led,  bt  India,  to  the  downfall  of  the  Buddhbt  civilisation;  and 
■ulwrqiifntly.  alter  the  conversion  of  the  Saka  and  Tatar 
invadm,  to  medieval  Hinduism.  As  India  was  nearer  to  the 
atarting-pc^  of  the  migration,  its  results' were  felt  there  some- 
what sooner. 

AtrrHOaiTiia.— Vincent  A.  Smith,  Tht  Earh  Hitlory  ct  India 
fChtford,  looB) ; "  The  Kuahan  Period  o(  Indian  History,"  in  J.R.A  .5. 
(1903);  M,  Boytr,  "  L'Epoquc  dc  Kaniska,"  in  Journai  AsiaiifM 
0900) ;  T.  Watten,  On  YMan  Ckaaug  (London,  1904,  t905) ;  J.  Taka- 
kumu,  "  The  SarvUtividin  Abhidhanna  Books,  in  Jov.  ofUu  Pali 
Text  Sm,  (1905),  e*p.  pp.  ti»-i3o;  Rhys  Davids,  BuddMitl  India 
(London,  1903),  ch.  xvi.,  "  Kanishka."  (T-  W.  R.  D.) 

KlIIKAKHB.  a  dty  and  tbe  county-aeat  of  Kankakee  coonty, 
JlliDois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Kankakee 
river,  s6  ro  S.  of  Chicago.  Fop.  (1900),  r3,595,  of  whom 
3346  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census),  13,986.  Kankakee  b 
nerved  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louu,  tbe 
Illinob  Central,  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Sootbem  (con- 
tndlcd  by  the  New  York  Central)  railways.  It  b  tbe  seat  of  tbe 
EaMem  Hospital  for  the  Iniaiie  (1S79)  a  stata  Inatitntlon; 


St  Joseph's  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic)  and  a  Conservatory 
of  Music  At  BeurboDnaii  Qrov^  }  m.  N.  of  Kankalne  b  St 
^^atenr^  CoUcfe  (founded  1868),  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic 
divinity  scho(d,  and  Notre  Dame  Academy,  another  Catholic 
institution.  The  dty  has  a  public  library  and  four  large  parks; 
in  Court  House  Squue  there  b  a  monument  erected  by  popular 
aubicriptkn  in  bmonr  of  the  wUkn  from  Kankakee  county 
vbo  die(l  in  the  OvO  War.  There  an  nek  quarries  beie,  uid 
tlie  dty  manufactures  sewing  machines,  musical  instruments, 
especially  pianos,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  agri- 
cultural impkments  and  furniture.  The  total  value  of  tbe 
factory  product  in  1905  wu  |a/>8«,i4J,  an  increase  of  sis  % 
since  190a.  Kankakee  it  also  a  shlj^ng  p<^nt  for  agricultural 
products.  It  wu  first  settled  in  1833;  was  platted  as  the  town 
of  Bourbonnab  In  1853,  when  Kaidukee  county  was  first 
organited;  Was  chattered  as  tbe  dty  of  Kankakee  in  1855,  and 
was  re<lMrtCTed  In  i899> 

XiVKD.  a  Uodttory  lUte  of  India,  witUn  tbo  Central 
Provinces:  area,  I4>9  >Q-  »■!  pop-  ([901},  103,536;  estimated 
revenue,  £10,000.  It  b  a  hilly  tract,  containing  the  headwaters 
of  the  MahanadL  Tbe  extensive  forests  liave  recently  been  made 
profitable  by  the  opening  of  a  branch  railway.  The  residence 
of  tbe  mja,  who  ii  <rf  an  tdd  Rajput  family  though  ruling  over 
Gonds,  u  at  Kanker  (pop.  3906). 

KiNO,  one  of  the  most  Important  provinces  of  the  British 
protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria.  It  indudes  the  ancient 
emirates  of  Kano,  Khtsena,  D«iia  and  Kakaure,  and  coven  an 
ana  at  wbaat  sijaoo  sq.  nu  Tbe  ntb-pmvlnoo  of  Katagum  was 
incorporated  witb  Kanq  hi  r9os,  and  b  induded  within  thb  area. 
The  pc^latkm  of  the  douUt  pnnrince  b  ^■♦'"■ffttii  at  about 
s,i  50,00a 

Kano  was  one  of  the'oritfnal  seven  Banaa  states.  Written 
annab  cany  the  record  of  its  kings  back  to  about  aj>.  90a 
Legendary  hbtory  goes  back  much  further.  It  was  conqu^ed 
by  tbe  Songhcd  (Songhay)  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  more  than  once  appears  to  have  made  at  least  partbl  sub- 
mission to  Bomu.  Mahommedanism  was  introduced  at  a  pcsiod 
which,  according  to  the  iTStem  adopted  for  the  dating  of  tbe 
annals, must bepland dthnin the  i ithor the i4thceotury.  The 
Hausa  system  of  government  and  taxation  was  adopted  by  the 
Fula  when  in  tbe  early  part  ol  the  19th  century  that  Mabominedan 
people  overran  tbe  Hwaa  states.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated 
that  the  Fula  imposed  Ualiommedanism  00  tbe  Hausa  states. 
The  faa  that  they  adopted  the  exbtlng  system  of  government 
and  taxation,  which  are  based  upon  Koranic  law,  would  in  itself 
be  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  not  the  case.  But  the  annals  of 
Kano  distinctly  record  the  introduction  and  describe  the  develop- 
ment of  Mahommedanism  at  an  eariy  period  of  local  history.  , 

The  capital  is  the  dty  of  Kano,  situated  in  1 1'  N.  and  8^  so'  £., 
110  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sokoto  and  500  N.E.  of  Lagos.  It  b  built  on  an 
open  plain,  and  b  encompassed  by  a  wall  11  m.  In  perimeter  and 
pierced  by  tfabtecn  gates.  The  mil  b  from  30  to  so  ft.  hi|^  and 
about4oft.  thick  at  the  base.  Round  the  wall  b  a  deep  douUa 
ditch,  a  dwarf  wall  running  along  its  centre.  Hie  gates  are 
simply  cow-hide,  but  are  set  in  massive  entrance  towers.  Only 
about  a  third  of  the  area  (7}  sq.  m.)  endoscd  by  the  walb  b 
inhabited  nor  was  the  whole  space  ever  occupied  by  buildings, 
the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  dty  bdng  to  wall  In  ground 
BUffidcnt  to  grow  food  for  the  inhatntants  during  a  siege.  The 
arable  land  within  the  dty  b  mainly  on  the  west  and  north;  only 
to  the  south-east  do  the  houses  come  right  to  the  walls.  Within 
tbe  walls  ore  two  steep  hilts,  one,  Dalo,  about  rio  ft.  high  being 
the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  town.  Dala  lies  north-west.  To 
its  east  is  a  great  pond,  the  Jakora,  i)  m.  king,  and  by  its  north- 
east shore  is  the  market  of  the  Arab  merchants.  Here  also  was  the 
slave  market.  The  palace  <A  the  emir,  in  front  t4  which  b  a  large 
open  space,  b  in  the  Fula  quarter  in  the  south-east  of  the  dty. 
The  palace  consistsofanumberof  buOdlngscovering^jacresand 
surrounded  by  a  wall  30  to  30  ft.  hi^  The  architecture  of  tbe 
dty  b  not  without  merit.  The  houses  are  buUt  of  clay  with 
(generally}  flat  roofs  impervious  to  fire.  Traces  of  Moorish 
influence  are  evident  and  the  bocseshoc  aidi  is  common.  The 
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audience  hall  of  the  emir's  pilace — 95  ft.  iq.  ud  18  ft.  high — [■ 
decorated  with  designs  in  bl&ck,  white,  green  and  ydlow,  the 
yellow  deugni  (formed  of  micaceous  sand)  glistening  like  gold. 
The  dome-shaped  roof  is  supported  by  twenty  arches. 

The  city  is  divided  into  fourteen  qumen,  each  presided  over 
by  a  headman,  and  inhabited  by  separate  sections  of  the  com- 
tpunity.  It  is  probably  the  greatest  commercial  dty  in  the 
central  Sudan.  Other  towns,  like  Zaria,  may  do  as  much  trade, 
but  Kano  is  pre.«mineat  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  weaving  of  doth  from  native  grown  cotton. 
Leathergoodsofall  kinds  are  also  manufactured,  and  from  Kano 
come  mott  of  the  "  morocco  leather  "  goods  on  the  European 
markets.  Dyeing  is  another  large  trade,  as  is  the  preparation  of 
Indigo.  Of  traden  there  are  four  distinct  classes.  They  are: 
(i)  Arabs  from  Tripoli,  who  export  ootrich  feathers,  skins  and 
ivory,  and  bring  in  burnouses',  scents,  sweets,  tea,  sugar,  &c.; 
(1)  Salaga  merchants  who  import  kola  nuta  from  the  hinterland 
of  the  Guinea  Coast,  taking  in  exchange  doth  and  live  ktock  and 
leather  and  other  goods;  (j)  the  Asbenawa  traders,  who  come 
from  the  oases  of  Asben  or  Air  with  camels  laden  with  salt  and 
"  potash  "  (i.e.  sodium  carbonates),  and  with  herds  of  cattle  and 
•heep,  receiving  in  return  cotton  and  hardware  and  kolas; 
(4)  the  Hausa  merchants.  This  last  class  trades  with  the  other 
three  and  despatches  caravani  to  lllorin  and  other  places,  where 
the  Kano  goods,  the  "  potash  "  and  other  merchandise  are  ex- 
changed for  kolas  and  European  goods.  The  "  potash  "  finds 
a  ready  sale  among  the  Yorubas,  being  largdy  used  for  cooking 
purposes.  In  Kano  itself  is  a  great  market  for  livestock:  camels, 
horses,  oxen,  asses  and  goats  being  on  sale. 

Besides  Hausa,  who  represent  the  indigenous  population, 
there  are  large  coloiues  of  Kanuri  (from  Bomu)  and  Nupians 
in  Kano.  The  Fula  form  the  aristocratic  class.  The  population 
is  said  to  amount  to  100,000.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  cast  of 
Kano  is  Nassarawa,  formerly  the  emir's  suburban  residence,  but 
dnce  190a  the  British  Residency  and  barracks. 

The  dty  of  Kano  appears  on  the  lamp  of  the  Arab  geographer, 
Idriu,  A.D.  114).  and  the  hilt  ol  Data  u  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
lecordi  as  the  anginal  site  of  Kano.  Barth,  however,  concluded  that 
the  present  town  doe*  not  date  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the 
i6th  century,  and  that  before  the  riae  of  the  Fula  power  <(.  iBoo) 
Karcely  any  great  Arab  merchant  ever  viiiced  Kano.  Tlie  present 
town  may  be  the  succewor  of  an  older  town  oecupyinE  a  poucion  of 
similar  pre-eminence.  Kano  tubmitted  to  the  Fula  without  much 
re«i«ance,  and  under  them  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
fiourithed  greatly.  It  wa»  visited  by  Hugh  Clapperton,  an  Engliih 
officer,  in  1B34.  and  in  it  Barth  lived  some  time  m  1851  and  again 
in  1654.  Barui's  descriptions  of  the  wealth  and  Importance  oTthe 
city  attracted  great  attention  in  Europe,  and  Kano  was  tubseouently 
visited  by  several  travellers,  miaaionaries,  and  students  of  Hausa, 
but  none  was  permitted  to  live  permanently  in  the  city.  In  the 
doling  years  of  the  century,  Kano  became  the  centre  of  rwistance 
to  British  influence,  and  the  emir,  Alieu,  was  the  mo«  inveterate  of 
Fula  slave  raiders.  In  February  190J  the  dty  was  captured  fay  a 
British  force  under  Colonel  T.  L.  N.  MorUnd,  and  a  new  emir, 
Abbas,  a  brother  of  Alieu.  installed. 

After  the  occupation  by  the  British  in  1903  the  provioce  was 
organized  for  administration  on  the  nrae  system  as  that  adapted 
throughout  northern  Nigeria.  The  emir  on  his  installation  takes 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  accepts  the  position 
of  a  chief  of  the  &rst  class  under  British  rule-  A  resident  is  placed 
at  his  court,  and  assistant  resident*  have  their  headquarters  m  the 
administrative  districts  of  the  province.  British  courts  of  justice 
are  established  side  by  side  with  the  native  courts  throughout  the 
province.  Taxation  is  assessed  under  British  supervision  and  paid 
into  the  native  treaaury.  A  fixed  portion  is  paid  by  the  emir  to  the 
British  government.  The  emir  is  not  allowed  to  maintain  a  standing 
army,  and  the  city  of  Kano  is  the  headnuarteraof  the  British  garrison. 
The  conditions  of  appointment  of  the  emira  are  fully  laid  down 
in  the  terms  accepted  at  Sokoto  on  the  do«e  of  the  Sokoto-Kano 
campaign  of  1903.  Since  the  introduction  of  British  rule  there 
has  been  no  serious  trouble  in  the  province.  The  emir  Abbas  worked 
loyally  with  the  British  and  proved  himself  a  ruler  of  remarkable 
ability  and  intelligence.  He  was  indefatigable  in  dispensing  justice, 
and  himself  presided  over  a  native  court  in  which  he  dispoaed  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  cases  a  month.  He  also  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  reform  and  reorganization  of  the  system  of  taxation, 
and  in  the  opening  of  the  country  to  trade.  He  further  showed  him- 
aelf  helpful  tn  anangtng  difficulties  which  at  timet  arose  in  coonexioa 
with  the  lesser  chiefs  oT  his  province. 

The  province  of  Kano  is  generally  fertile.  For  a  radius  of  30  m. 
round  the  capital  the  country  is  doaely  cultivated  and  densely 


populated,  with  aome  40  walled  towns  and  with  villacea  and  bamlels 
hardly  half  a  mile  apart.  Kano  district  proper  contains  170  walled 
towns  nnd  about  450  villages.  There  arc  many  stream;,  but  water 
is  thifliy  obtained  from  wells  15  to  40  ft.  deep.  The  prindpal 
Cropb-  are  A(n[:an  grains,  wheat,  onions,  cotton,  tobacco,  iadifo,  with 
BUK^r-cane,  cassava.  Sc.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but 
also  commercial  and  industrial.  The  chid  industries  are  weaving, 
lent  her- making,  dyeing  and  working  in  iron  and  poitcrY-  Cattle 
are  almntlant.     (See  NltiEBlA  :  Hiitorj-.  and  SOKOIO.) 

ConF.uU  the  Traieh  of  Heinrich  Barth  (new  ed.,  London,  1890); 
Havsaland.  by  C.  H.  Robinson  (London,  1896);  Northern  Nigeria, 
by  Sir  F.  D.  Lug.ird.  in  vol.  xxii.  Gcotraphital  Journal  (London, 
t^i) ;  -4  Tropical Dfpendtncy.  by  Lady  Lugard  {London,  iQDijl ;  the 
Coluni.il  OlTire  Reporti  on  Northern  Nigeria  from  190^  otiward,  and 
other  woiks  ntcd  under  Nii,LkiA.  iF.  L.  L.) 

KANSAS  (known  aa  the  "  Sunflower  State "),  the  central 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lying  between 
37'  and  40°  N.  lat.  and  between  94*  3S'  and  101"  i'  34"  W.  long. 
li.e.  as'  W.  long,  from  Waahinxton),  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Nebraska,  00  the  E.  by  Missouri,  on  the  S.  by  Oklahoma,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Colorado.  The  state  is  neariy  rectangular  in  shape, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  iie  m.  from  N.  to  S.  and  a  length  of 
about  410  m.  from  E.  to  W.  It  containaan  area  of  83,158x1.  m. 
(induding  384  sq,  m.  of  water  surface). 

Pkytiofraphy. — Three  physiographic  regions  may  be  distin- 
guished within  the  state — the  first,  a  small  portion  of  the  Ozark 
uplift  in  the  extreme  south-eaat  corner;  the  second,  the  Prairie 
Plains,  covering  approximately  the  east  third  of  the  itate;  the 
third,  the  Great  Plains,  covering  the  remaining  area.  Between 
the  latter  two  there  is  only  the  most  gradual  transition.  The 
entire  state  la  indeed  practically  an  imdulating  [Jain,  gently 
sloping  from  west  to  east  at  an  average  of  about  7  ft.  per  mile. 
There  is  also  an  inclination  is  the  eastern  half  from  north  to 
south,  as  indicated  by  the  coune  of  the  rivers,  most  of  which 
flow  south-easterly  (the  Kansas,  with  its  general  easterly  course, 
is  the  prindpal  exception),  the  nonh-west  comer  being  the 
highest  portion  of  the  state.  The  lowest  point  in  the  stxte  in  its 
south-east  part,  in  Montgomery  county,  is  735  ft.  above  sea  levcL 
The  average  elevation  of  the  east  boundary  is  about  850  ft,,  while 
contour  lines  of  3  500-3900  ft.  nm  near  the  west  border.  Some- 
what more  than  half  the  total  area  is  below  1000  ft.  The 
gently  rolling  prairie  surface  is  diversified  by  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  broad  plains,  isolated  hills  and  ridges,  and  moderate 
valleys.  In  places  there  are  terraced  uplands,  and  in  others  the 
undulating  plain  is  cut  by  erosion  into  low  escarpments.  The 
bluffs  on  the  Missouri  are  in  places  aoo  ft.  high,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Cimarron,  in  the  south-west,  has  deep  cuts,  almost  gorges. 
The  west  central  portion  baa  considerable  irreguUrilies  of 
contour,  and  the  north-west  is  distinctivdy  hilly.  In  the  south- 
west, below  the  Arkansas  river,  is  an  area  of  sandhills,  and  the 
O^ark  Plateau  region,  as  above  atated,  extends  into  the  south- 
east comer,  though  not  there  much  elevated.  The  great  central 
valley  is  traversed  by  the  Kansas  (or  Kaw)  river,  which,  indusivc 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  Branch,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  state, 
with  lateral  valleys  on  the  north.  Another  broad  valley  a  formed 
in  the  south  half  of  the  state  by  the  Arkansas  river,  with  lateral 
valleys  on  the  north  and  south.  The  south-east  portion  contains 
the  important  Neosho  and  smaller  vallejrs.  In  the  extreme  south- 
west is  the  valley  of  the  Cimarron,  and  along  the  south  botudary 
isanctworkof  thesouth  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas.  Numerous 
small  affluents  of  the  Missouri  enrich  and  diversify  the  north-east 
quarter.  The  streams  of  Kansas  are  usually  fed  by  pcrencial 
springs,  and,  as  «  rule,  the  cast  and  middle  portions  of  ilie  state 
are  well  water^.  Uoit  of  the  itrcams  maintain  a  good  fiow  of 
water  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  in  case  of  heavy  rains  many  of 
them  "  underflow  "  the  adjacent  bottom  lands,  saturating  the 
permeable  substratum  of  the  country  with  the  surplus  water, 
which  in  time  drains  out  and  feeds  the  subsiding  streams.  This 
feature  is  particularly  true  of  the  Saline,  Solomon  and  Smoky  Hill 
rivers.  The  west  part  is  more  elevated  and  water  islessabundant. 

CItiKoto.— The  climate  of  Kansas  it  esceptKMuIly  sahibiious. 
Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  occur,  but  a*  a  rule  the  winters  are  dry 
and  mild,  while  the  summer  heats  are  tempered  by  the  perpetual 
prairie  breews,  and  the  summer  nights  are  usually  cocri  and  refresh- 
ing. The  average  annual  temperature  of  the  state  for  seventeen  ycar^ 
pivceding  1903  was  54  3'  F.,  the  warmest  mean,  beiaj  56-0  .  the 
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coldot  Thecxtremf  vsmtion  of  yeariy  nwuu  throuebout 

the  east,  wot  and  middle  lectioiu  during  the  ume  period  wai 
very  tlight,  Sl'6*  to  56  6*,  and  the  greatest  variation  (or  any  one 
•ection  wa*37*.  Theabfolutc  extrcmei  were  116* and  —34*-  "^^^ 
dry  new  of  the  air  tempera  exceedingly  to  the  acnM  the  cdd  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  lummer.  The  temperature  over  the  itate 
i»  much  more  uniform  than  ii  the  precipitation,  which  diminithe* 
somewhat  regularly  westward.  In  the  above  period  of  seventeen 
years  the  yearly  mean*  in  the  west  section  varied  from  li'93  to 
3911  in.  (av,  I9'3i),  in  the  middle  from  18-58  to  34  30  <av.  3fi'6e), 
in  the  east  fcnm  36-00  to  45-71  <av,  34  78):  the  mean  for  the  state 
ranting  from  so'ia  to  3S'so  (av.  37-13).'  The  precipitation  in  the 
west  is  not  sufficient  for  confident  agriculture  in  any  s^rin  rA  "inn, 
since  agriculture  ii  practically  dependent  upon  the  iiK-jn  IA\ ,  a  fact 
that  has  been  and  is  of  profourwi  importance  in  the  hi^^tory  of  the 
state.  The  line  of  3oin.  fall  (about  the  limit  of  certain  aKnculiure) 
approximately  bisect*  the  state  in  dry  years.  The  urecipiuiion  is 
very  largely  in  the  ETOwing  season — at  Dodge  the  fail  b^twtcn  April 
and  October  i*  78  %  of  that  for  the  year.  Freshets  ;ind  droiij^hts 
at  limes  work  havoc.  The  former  made  notable  1844  and  ;ind 
the  latter  i860,  1874  and  1844-  Tornadoes  are  also  a  not  infrcqiiint 
infliction,  leaal common  in  the  west.  The  years  1S71.  iH7g.  if^Si  :Jtd 
1893  were  made  mentormble  by  paiticularly  severe  aiorms.  TliEie 
are  150  to  175  "  mwingdays  (or crops  between  the  fro£,i^  o(  spring 
and  autumn,  and  dght  in  ten  days  are  bright  with  aunshinL-— l«lf 
of  them  without  a  cloud.  Wind*  are  prevailingly  from  the  south  (in 
the  winter  often  from  the  north-west). 

Fauna  and  Flora. — The  fauna  and  lloraof  the  state  are  those  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  plain  region  generally  of  which^  Kansas 
is  a  part.  The  state  lies  partly  in  the  humid,  or  Carolinian,  and 
partly  in  the  arid,  or  Upper  Sonoran.  area  of  the  Upper  Austral 
li(e-K>ne;  lOO*  W.  long,  is  approximately  the  dividing  line  between 
these  areas.  The  bison  and  elk  have  disappeared.  very  great 
variety  of  birds  is  (ound  within  the  state,  either  as  resident*  or  as 
visitants  from  the  adjoining  avifaunal  regions — mountain,  plain, 
northern  and  southern.  In  1886  Colonel  N.S.  Go**  compiled  a  list  of 
335  specie*,  of  which  175  were  known  to  breed  in  the  state.  The 
wild  turkey,  once  abundant,  was  near  extermination  in  1686,  and 
prairie  chickens  (pinnated  grouse)  have  also  greatly  diminished  in 
number.  The  jack-rabbit  u  characteristic  of  tlie  priirie.  Locusts 
("  grasshoppers  "  in  local  usage)  have  worked  incalculable  damage, 
notablv  in  1854,  1866,  and  above  all  in  1874-187^  In  the  last  two 
cases  ineir  ravage*  extended  over  a  great  portion  of  the  atate. 

Kansas  has  no  forest*.  Along  the  streams  there  is  commonly  a 
fringe  of  timber,  which  in  the  east  is  (airly  heavy.  There  is  an  in* 
creasing  scarcity  westward.  With  the  advancing  settlement  of  the 
•tale  thin  wind-break  rows  become  a  feature  of  the  prairie*.  The 
lesaened  ravages  of  prairie  bre*  have  facilitated  artilicial  afforesting, 
and  many  cities,  in  particular,  are  abundantly  and  beautifully 
a^ded.  Oak*,  elm*,  tiickory,  honey -locusts,  white  ash,  svcamore 
and  willows,  the  rapid  growing  but  miserable  box-elder  and  cotton- 
wood,  are  the  mott  common  trees.  Black  walnut  was  common  in 
the  river  valleys  in  Territorial  days.  The  planting  of  tree  reserves 
by  the  United  States  government  ia  the  and  counties  of  this  state 
womise*  great  succea*.  A  National  Forest  of  303,387  acres  in 
Finney,  Kearney,  Hamilton  and  Grant  counties  was  set  aside  in 
May  1908.  Buffalo  and  bunch,  and  other  short  native  prairie 
grasses,  very  nutritious  ranging  food  but  unavailable  a*  hay,  once 
covered  the  plain*  and  putured  immenM  herds  of  buffalo  and  other 
animals,  but  with  increasing  settlement  they  have  given  way  gener- 
ally to  exotic  bladed  species,  valuable  alike  for  pasture  and  tor  hay. 
except  in  the  srestem  regions.  The  hardy  and  ubiquitous  sunflower 
baa  been  chosen  as  the  state  flower  or  Borml  emblem.  Cactus  and 
yucca  occur  in  the  west. 

The  soil  of  the  upland  prairies  i*  generally  a  deep  rich  clay  loam 
of  a  dark  colour.  The  bottom  lands  near  the  streams  are  a  black 
aandy  loam;  and  the  intermediate  lands,  or  "second  bottoms." 
■how  a  rkh  and  deep  black  loam,  containing  very  little  sand.  These 
aoils  are  all  eauly  cultivated,  fiee  from  stones,  and  exceedingly 
Hoductive.  There  are  exceptional  spots  on  the  upland  praines 
composed  of  stiff  clay,  not  a*  easily  cultivated,  but  very  productive 
when  properly  managed  and  enriched.  The  sobth-west  section  is 
distinctively  sandy 

^mnJCKT*.— Ttie  United  States  Census  of  1900  shows  that  of  the 
famung  area  of  the  state  in  1900  (4>>^>970  acres,  79  6  %  of  the 
toul  area),  601%  was  "improved."  The  value  of  all  farm 
properly  was  8864,100,386 — of  which  land  and  improvements 
(ioctuding  buiMings).  livestock  and  implements  and  machinery 
npresented  respectively  74  5,  33-t  and  j'4  %.  Almost  nine-tenths 
of  all  farm*  derived  their  principal  income  from  livettock  or  hsy 
«nd  grain,  these  two  sources  beti^  about  equally  Important.  Of  the 
totafvalue  of  farm  product*  in  1809  (1309,895.543),  crops  represented 
517,  animal  product*  45*0  and  forest  products  only  0  4  %.  In 
1S99  the  wheat  crop  was  JB.TTMSO  bu*hel*,  being  less  than  that  o( 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  or  South  Dakota.    According  to 

■  For  the  thirty  years  1877-1906  the  mean  rainfall  for  ten-year 
periodi  was:  at  Dodge.  3]-8  in..  18*4  in.  and  337  in.;  and  at  Law- 
rence, 351  in.,  39'1  10.  and  367  in-  foe  the  first,  Mcond  and  third 
periods  respectively. 


the  YroT  Book  of  the  United  State*  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
crop  in  1906  was  8r,830,(jii  bushels,  almost  one-ninth  of  the  crop 
of  the  entire  country  for  that  year,  and  much  more  than  the  crop  M 
any  other  state.  In  1900  it  was 87, 303,000 bushels  (leisthan  the  crops 
of  either  Minnesota  or  North  I^kota).  Winter  wheat  constitutes 
almost  the  entire  output.  The  hard  varieties  rank  in  the  flourmarket 
with  the  finest  Minnesota  wheat.  The  wheat  belt  arosses  the  state 
from  north  to  south  in  its  central  third.  Greater  even  than  wheat  in 
absolute  output,  though  not  relatively  to  the  output  of  other  states, 
i*  Indian  com.  In  1906  the  crop  was  195,075.000  bushels,  and  in 
1909  it  sraa  154,335,000.  The  crop  is  very  variable,  according  to 
season*  and  prospective  markets;  ranging  e.i.  in  the  decade  1893- 
1901  from  4>'6  {1901)  to  335-1  (1899)  million  bushel*.  The  Indian 
corn  belt  i*  mainly  in  the  eastern  thinj  of  the  state.  In  the  Svc  years 
1896-1900  the  combined  value  of  the  crops  of  Indian  com  and  wheat 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  same  crops  in  any  other  state  of  the 
Union  (lllinoi*  being  a  close  second).  In  the  western  third  irrigation 
has  been  tried,  in  the  earlier  years  unsuccessful! v :  in  all  Kansas,  in 
1899,  there  were  33,63a  acres  irrigated,  of  which  8939  were  in 
Finnev  and  7071  in  Kearney  county.  In  this  western  third  the 
rainfall  is  insufficient  for  Indian  com;  but  Ka(ir  com,  an  exceptional 
drought -resisting  cereal,  has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  this 
region,  and  indeed  ^nerally  over  the  state,  tince  1S93,  its  acreage 
increasing  4161  '/•  in  the  decade  1895-IOO4.  With  the  saccharine 
variety  m  sorghum,  which  increased  greatly  in  the  same  period,  this 
grain  is  replacmg  Indian  corn.  Oat*  are  the  third  great  cereal  crop, 
the  vieU  being  34,780,000  buahel*  in  1906  and  37,185,000  in  1909. 
Alfalfa  showed  an  increased  acreage  in  1895-1904  of  310-8  %;  it  is 
valuable  in  the  we*t  for  the  same  qualities  as  the  Kanr  com.  The 
hay  crop  in  1900  was  3,653,000  tons.  Alfalfa,  the  Japanese  soy  bean 
and  the  wheat  field* — which  furnish  the  finest  of  pasture  in  the  early 
spring  and  ordinarily  well  into  the  winter  season — are  the  props  of  a 
prosperous  dairy  industry.  In  the  early  'eighties  the  organiiatlon 
of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  began  in  the  county-seats;  they 
depended  upon  gathered  cream.  About  1889  separators  and  the 
whole-milk  system  were  introduced,  and  about  the  same  time  began 
the  service  of  refrigerator  car*  on  the  railways;  the  hand  separator 
became  common  about  1901.  Western  Kania*  i*  the  dairy  country. 
Its  great  ranges,  whose  insufficient  rainfall  makes  impossible  the 
certain,  and  therefore  the  profitable,  cultivation  of  cereals,  or  other 
settled  agriculture,  lend  themselves  with  profit  to  stock  and  dairy 
farming.  Dairy  product*  increased  6o'6  y,  in  value  from  1895  to 
1004,  amounting  m  the  Utter  year  to  Ii6.430,cras.  This  value  wa* 
almost  equalled  by  that  of  egg*  and  poultry  ($  1 4,050737 ),  which 
increased  797  %  in  the  same  decade.  The  livestock  interest  is 
stimulated  by  the  enormous  demand  for  beef -cattle  at  Kansas  City. 

Sugar-beet  culture  w-as  tried  in  the  years  following  1890  with 
indifferent  Micce**  until  the  introduction  of  bounties  in  1901.  U 
ha*  extended  along  the  Arkansas  valley  from  the  Colorado  beet 
district  and  into  the  north-western  counties.  There  !*  a  large  beet- 
•Ufar  factory  at  Garden  City,  Finney  county.  Experiments  have 
been  made  unsuccessfully  in  sugar  cane  (1885)  and  silk  culture 
{1885  *eq.).  The  bright  climate  and  pure  atmosphere  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  grape  and 
cherry.  The  smaller  fruits  also,  with  scarce  an  exception,  llourisli 
finely.  The  fruit  product  of  Kantaa  ($3,431,773  >n  i^)  i*  not, 
however,  as  yet  particularly  notable  when  compared  with  that  of 
various  other  state*. 

According  to  the  e*tiniate*  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture, 
of  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  product*  in  the  twenty  year* 
1885-1904  (13,078,999,855),  Indian  com  and  wheat  together 
represented  more  than  two-fifth*  (8313  and  518*1  million  dollar* 
respectively),  and  livestock  product*  nearly  one-third  (1034-9 
millions).  The  aggregate  valtK  of  all  agricultural  product*  in  1903- 
1904  was  8754.954JM- 

Uintrali.—in  the  east  portum  of  the  state  are  immenK  bed*  of 
bituminous  coal,  often  at  shallow  depths  or  cropping  out  on  the 
surface.  In  1907  more  than  95  %  of  the  coal  came  from  Crawford, 
Cherokee,  Leavenworth  and  Osage  counties,  and  about  91}  %  from 
the  first  two.  The  total  value  of  the  production  of  coal  in  190S 
(6,433,979  tons)  wa*  >9.350.543<  ""d  in  1908  (6.345,508  tons) 
19,393,333.  In  the  central  portion,  which  belongs  to  the  Triassic 
formation,  ma^ne*ian  lime*tone.  ferruginous  sandstone  and  gypsum 
are  representative  rock*.  Gypsum  (in  beautiful  crystalline  form)  is 
found  in  an  almost  continuous  bed  across  the  state  running  north- 
east  and  south-west  with  three  principal  areas,  the  northern  in 
Marshall  county,  the  central  in  Dickinson  and  Saline  counties,  and 
the  southern  (the  heaviest,  being  3  to  40  ft.  thick)  in  Barber  and 
Comanche  counties.  The  product  in  1908  was  valued  at  I38 1.339. 
Magncsian  limestone,  or  dolomite,  is  especially  plentiful  alongihe 
Blue,  Republican  and  Neosho  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  This 
beautiful  stone,  resembling  white,  grey  and  cream-coloured  marble, 
is  euMdingly  useful  for  building  purpose*.  It  crop*  out  in  the 
bluffs  in  endless  quantities,  and  is  easily  worked.  The  stone 
resources  of  the  state  are  largely,  Jjut  by  no  mean*  exclusively, 
confined  to  the  central  part.  There  are  marbles  in  Osage  and 
other  counties,  shell  marble  in  Montgomery  county,  white  limestone 
in  Chase  county,  a  valuable  bandera  llagstoive  end  hydraulic  cement 
rock  near  Fort  Scott,  ftc.  The  limestones  produced  in  1908  were 
valued  at  8403,176  and  the  sandstone*  at  867,930.    In  the  central 
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KKton  Mit  u  produced  b  ImmenK  qnanUbet,  witUn  «  great  north  to 
•outh  belt  about  Hutcbiuon.  The  beds,  which  are  expldted  by  the 
brine  method  U  fiutchiraon,  at  Ellsworth  (EllcworUi  county),  at 
Anthony  (Harper  county)  and  at  Sterling  (Rice  county),  lie  from 
MO  to  laoo  (t.  underground,  and  arc  in  placet  •*  much  as  350  ft. 
thklc  and  99%  pure.-  At  Kanopotii  in  Ellnrorth  county,  ai  Lyona 
in  Rice  county  and  at  Kingnun,  Kingman  county,  the  mh  n  mined 
and  Bold  ai  lack-wlt.  la  the  soutlt-wert  Mlt  ia  found  in  bvds  and 
drylncnutatiooa.  wylaglathiclcpeMfrDmafewinchetiaz  fi.  The 
total  product  from  1880-1809  was  mliied  at  $5,538^551  the  product 
of  1908  (when  Kanna  ranked  fourth  among  the  atatet  produdng 
nh)  was  valued  at  1883,984.  The  developaient  haa  bent  mainly 
rince  1887  at  Hutchmaon  and  nnce  about  18^  in  the  rock-salt 
mine*.  In  the  wett  portion  of  the  state,  which  belongt  to  the 
Cretaccout  fortnation,  chalks  and  a  ■Ffcin  of  native  quicklime  arc 
very  prominent  in  the  river  bluffs.  The  white  and  cream-«doured 
dulks  are  much  used  for  building  purpoica.  but  the  blue  is  usually 
too  soft  for  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  ouickliroe  as  ouartied 
from  the  bluffs  slakes  perfectly,  and  with  aand  makes  a  (airly  good 
mortar,  without  calcination  or  other  previous  preparation.  The 
lignite  found  near  the  Colorado  line  makes  a  valuable  domestic 

Natural  gas,  oil,  dnc  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  south-east 
"Kansas  and  have  given  that  section  an  extraordinary  ^wth  and 
prosperity.  Indications  o(  gas  were  found  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  only  in  the  early  'seventies  were  they  recogniicd  as 
unmistakable,  and  they  were  not  successfully  developed  until  the 
'eighties,  lola,  in  Allen  county,  is  the  centre  <^  the  held,  and  the 
gas  yields  heat,  light,  and  a  cheap  fuel  Im  smelters,  cement-works 
and  other  manufacturing  plants  throughout  a  large  region.  The 
pools  lie  from  400  to  950  ft.  below  the  surface;  some  wells  have  been 
drilled  1500  ft.  deep.  The  value  of  the  natural  gas  produced  in 
the  state  was  tiS,&7i  in  1889,  $3,361,836  in  1905  and  >7,69i,5e7  in 
1908,  when  there  were  1917  ^iroducing  wells,  and  Kansas  ranked 
fourth  of  the  states  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  the  natural 
ns  [Nvduct,  being  surpassed  by  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir^nia  and 
Ohio.  Petrdeum  was  discovered  about  l86s  b  Hiand  and  Bourbon 
counties,  and  about  189a  at  Neouesha,  Wibon  county,  Tbm  was 
only  riiriit  commercial  exfdmtation  before  1900.  The  productiDa 
bcrcBKO  from  74i7'4  barreb  in  that  year  to  4i*90«779  in  1904;  in 
1908  it  wa*  1,801,781  barrels.  Chanute  ha*  been  ne  most  active 
centre  of  production.  The  field  was  promcted  here  in  the  'nineties, 
but  developed  only  after  1900.  In  187T  an  immrnie  depoMt  of 
lead  was  ducovered  on  land  now  within  tne  limits  of  Galena.  Rich 
sine  blendca  were  at  tint  thrown  awav  among  the  by  products  of 
the  lead  mines.  After  the  diicoveiv  01  thor  true  nature  there  was 
a  slow  devebpment,  and  at  the  eno  cf  the  century  a  notable  boom 
in  the  fields.  From  1876  to  1S97  the  total  value  of  the  output  of 
the  Galena  field  was  between  $25,000,000  and  $36,ooo/XiOi  but  at 
preKOt  Kansas  is  far  more  important  as  a  smelter  than  as  «  miner 
of  zinc  and  lead,  and  in  1906  58  of  all  spelter  produced  in  the 
United  States  came  from  smelters  m  Kansas.  In  1908  the  mines' 
output  was  3393  tons  at  lead  valued  at  $192,613  and  8638  tons 
of  line  valued  at  $811,033.  Pottery,  fire,  ochre  and  brick  clays 
are  abundant,  the  first  two  mainly  in  the  eastern  p«rt  of  the  state. 
Coffeyville  has  large  vitrified  bnck  interests.  In  1908  the  total 
value  of  all  the  mineral  products  (incomfdetdy  reported)  of  Kansas 
was  $36,161,313. 

Indiulry  and  Trade, — Manufactures  are  not  chaiactetistic  of  tbe 
state.  The  rank  of  the  state  in  manufactures  in  1900  was  nxieenth 
and  in  farm  products  seventh  in  tbe  Union.  The  value  of  the 
manufactured  product  in  1900,  according  to  the  Twelfth  United 
States  Census,  was  $173,139,398,  an  increase  of  56.3%  over  the 
output  of  1890;  of  this  total  value,  the  part  repreaentii^  cstablish- 
menu  under  the  "  factory  system  "  was  $154 ,008 ,544,'  and  in  1905 
the  value  of  the  factory  product  was  $198,244,993,  an  increase  of 
387%.  Kansas  City.  Topekai  U/ichita,  Leavenworth  and  Atchison 
wen  the  only  cities  whicn  haa  manufacture*  whose  gross  product 
«aa  valued  m  1905  at  more  than  $3^00,000  each;  their  jomt  pro- 
duct was  valued  at  $136,315,804,  and  that  of  Kansa*  City  alone  was 
l96>47J<0S*>>  almost  half  the  output  of  the  state.  The  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  industry,  both  in  1900  and  in  1003,  was  slaugh- 
tering and  meal-packing— for  which  Kansas  City  is  the  second  centre 
of  the  country— with  a  product  for  the  slate  ^ucd  at  $77,41 1,883 
in  1900,  and  $96,375,639  in  1905;  in  both  these  years  the  value  of 
tbe  product  of  Kansas  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  IflincMs.  The 
flour  and  crist  mill  Industry  ranked  next,  with  a  product  valued  at 
^■438,747  in  1900  and  neariy  twice  that  amount,  $^3.oa4/)I9, 
10  1905.  In  1900  a  quarter  of  the  wheat  crop  wa*  handled  by  the 
mills  m  the  state.  Lesser  manufacturing  interests  are  railway  shop 
construction  (value  in  1905,  $11,531,144);  nnc  smelting  and  lelining 
(value  in  190s,  $10,999,468) ;  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter  and 
condensed  milk  (value  in  1905,  $3i946^49);  of  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products  (value  in  1905,  $3,756,823}. 


'All  subiequent  figures  in  this  paragraph  for  manufactures  in 
1900  are  given  for  establishments  under  the  "  factoiy  system  "  only, 
so  as  to  be  comparable  with  smistica  for  1903.  wbkn  do  net  in^ude 
mImp  eitahliihiiieQts, 


Communicalians. — Kansas  is  excellently  provided  with  laHwiyi, 
wirh  .in  .iKgrpgitp  lenRth  in  January  1909  of  8914-77  m.  (ia  1870^ 
1880,  ih()o  rcspcciivcly,  1,501,  3,344  and  H.710  m.).  The  WM 
imiirirt.ini  sy>ltms  are  ihK  Aichi^on,  Topcli  A  Santa  Ft  tW 
Missouri  i'arific.  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  ft  hcific,  tbe  Uoioa 
Pacific,  ihc  Missouri,  Kaniias  &  Ti\as.  [he  Chicago,  BurliiigtoaA 
Quincy,  aniJ  ihe  St  LouU  &  San  rr.ii,ci-r  ■  -v  tfem*.  Tbe  61M  tnJa 
entert-ii  Ka[is,i^  Lrii  till' Lnii  111  r.jL  111,  in  i-.  During  tbe  foUoviat 
decade  !he  liiu  -  oi  ihi-  .\lw-..->uii  I'.l.:',,,  Missouri.  Koaias  & 
Texas  and  the  Santa  )•'&  were  well  under  cun!.iructioo.  These  raaib 
excellent  connexions  with  Chicago,  the  GuU  and  Ihc  Pacdc. 
Kansas  has  an  eastern  river  front  of  150  m.  oo  the  Uisaoufi,  which  a 
navi^iablc  (or  steamboats  of  good  sise.  Tbe  iiUcraal  riven  of  the 
slate  ari.'  not  Utilised,  for  commercial  purposes. 

PepttlatiM. — In  popuhtion  Komaa  ranked  in  1900  and  tgra 
(1,690,949)  twenty-second  in  tbe  Union.   TW  'i""""|  in- 
creases of  population  from  i860  to  1900  weie  339-9,  ^73-4, 43-} 
and  3-0%,  the  population  in  1900  bdnc  1,470,495.  or  18  to  the 
sq.  m.*   Qi  this  number  31-5%  lived  in  dtics  of  2500  or  nuc 
inhabitants.   Nine  cities  numbered  more  than  10,000  iahahi- 
tanU:  Kansas  Ciiy  (sMtS),  Topeka— the  state  capital  (uA>Sl.  i 
Wichita  (34,671),  Leavenwortli  (30,735},   Atchbon  (15,711}, 
Lavrrence— tbe  seat  tA  the  stau  univcntty  (10,863),  Fon  Scait 
(10,333),  Galena  (10,155)  uu)  Pittabuii  (10,11s).  The  lifcei 
all  of  these  save  the  last  two  goes  back  to  Tetritorial  days;  bei  j 
the  importance  of  Fort  Scott,  like  that  of  Galena  and  Piiisburg. 
is  due  to  tbe  development  of  the  mineral  counties  in  the  socth-  | 
easL   Other  dties  of  above  5000  inhabitants  were  Hutchimaa  | 
(9379),  Empona  (8333),  Parsons  (7683),  Ottawa  <6934},  Newtra 
(6308),  Arkansas  City  (6140),  SaUna  (6074),  Argentine  (sS;!) 
and  lola  (5791).   The  number  of  negroes  (3-5%)  is  somewhat 
large  for  a  northern  and  western  state.  This  is  largdy  owing  u  | 
as  exodus  of  coloured  petqde  from  the  South  in  187S-1S80,  si  a  1 
time  nYieb  their  condition  was  an  unusually  hard  one:  an  esodcs  | 
turned  mainly  toward  Kansas.   Tbe  populatioQ  is  very  largely 
Ameiic&n-bom  (91  -4  %  in  1900;  47- 1  %  being  natives  of  Kansas). 
Germans,  Biitish,  Scandinavians  aiui  Russians  oonuitute  the 
bulk  ot  the  foreign-bom.   The  west  third  <£  the  state  is  cniq«n- 
tively  scantily  poptdated,  owing  to  tu  aridity.   In  the  Vventits, 
after  a  niccrsrion  of  wet  Masons,  and  again  in  tbe  'ci^uits, 
settlement  was  pushed  far  westward,  beytmd  the  timia  of  uic 
agriculture,  but  hundreds  of  settler*— and  indeed  many  eaiin 
communities  were  literally  starved  out  by  the  recuncocc  cf 
drou^ts.   Irrigation  has  made  a  surer  future  fof  limited  areas, 
however,  and  the  introductloa  of  drought-resisting  crops  and  the 
substitution  of  dairy  and  livestock  intercsu  in  the  place  d 
agriculture  have  brightened  the  outlook  in  the  western  conuicv 
whose  pt^ulation  increased  r^dly  after  1900.   The  eaitr 
'eighties  were  made  notable  by  a  tremendous  "  boea  '  in  nsl 
estate,  rural  and  urban,  thniugbout  tbe  commoDvcalih.  As 
regards  the  distributioD  of  religious  sects,  in  1906  there  wen 
458,190  communicants  of  all  denominations,  and  ti  thk  noaber 
1 11,308  were  Methodists  (108,097  being  Hetbodist  Epitcopatm* 
of  the  Northern  Church),  93,195  were  Roman  Caibofoa,  A^oo 
were  Baptists  (34,975  being  members  of  the  Northem  Baptist 
Convention  and  10,011  of  tbe  National  (C<dored)  Baptin  Cob* 
vention),  40,765  were  Presbyterians  (33,465  being  membtss  of 
the  Nortbera  Church)  and  40,356  were  Discifdes  of  Chrid.  TV 
German-Russian  Mennonites,  whose  immigration  became  notatk 
about  1874,  furnished  at  fiiit  many  "'fplTt  of  comiaasl 
economy,  but  these  were  later  abandoned.    In  1906  tbe  total 
number  of  Mennonites  was  744S.  of  «hom  3581  were  mcmbta 
of  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  of  North  Amciica,  i&rs 
belonged  to  the  Scbdkabcffer  BtOderfonciMk,  and  the  otks 
were  ^Mribnled  among  Kven  other  aecta. 

*  According  to  the  state  census  Kansas  had  ia  1905  a  tool 
populatbn  ol  1,544,968:  neariy  38%  lived  in  dties  of  sjoo-or  ma* 
inhabitants;  13  cities  hod  more  than  10,000  inhabitams:  Kasss 
City  (67.614).  Topeka  (37,640.  Wichita  (ai.iio),  LeKvcvwcd 
(30,9U),  Atchison  (18.159),  Pitttbnii  (13^13),  CoffeyvBe  (il-l^ 
Fort  &ott  (13,348),  Parson*  (it,73o).  Lawrence  (■i.TOU.HittmaM 
(11,315),  Independence  (11^06),  and  Io(b  (10^387).  Othercstisa 
above  5000  inhabitants  each  were.  Chanute  (9704).  Emporia  99!*'- 
Winficid  {7S45).  SaUna  (7839).  Otuwa  (77a7>.  ArfanasCitr  is^i*  '■ 
Newton  (6601),  Galena  (64«).Aiicotias(«ass)JaactiMC3cy(^ 
and  Chcnyvale  (3089).  - 
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CoKntmeml. — The  coiistltiitloii  is  th&t  ■dopted  at  Wy&ndotte 
on  the  14th  of  July  iSsg  and  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  4th 
of  October  1859;  it  came  into  operation  on  the  igth  of  January 
1861,  and  was  amended  in  1861,  1864,  1867,  187J,  1875,  1876, 
18S0,  1888,  1900,  1901,  1904  and  iQo£.  Ad  amendment  may 
be  proposed  by  either  branch  of  the  kgislalure,  and,  if  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  bouse  as  well 
as  by  a  majority  of  tbe  electors  voting  on  it  at  a  general 
election,  it  is  adopted.  A  const! tutiotul  convention  to  revise  or 
amend  the  constitution  may  be  colled  in  the  same  manner. 
Universal  manhood  suffrage  b  the  rule,  but  women  may  vote  in 
school  and  municipal  elections,  Kansas  being  tbe  first  state  to 
grant  women  municipal  suffrage  as  well  as  the  right  to  bold 
municipal  offices  (1687).  General  elections  to  state,  county  and 
tcwnship  offices  are  biennial,  in  even-numbered  years,  and  take 
place  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  state  executive  officers  are  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  all  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  governor  appoints,  with  the  approvalof  the  Senate, 
a  board  of  public  works  and  some  other  administrative  boards, 
and  he  may  veto  any  bill  from  tbe  legislature,  which  cannot 
thereafter  become  a  law  unless  again  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  house. 

Tbe  legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, meets  in  regular  session  at  Topcka,  the  capital,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  January  in  odd-numbered  years.  The 
membership  of  the  senate  is  limited  to  40,  and  that  of  the  house 
of  representatives  to  115.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years 
and  representatives  for  two  years.  In  regular  sessions  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  days  and  in  special  sessions  not  eiceeding  thirty 
days  the  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  three  dollars  a  day 
besides  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses,  but  they  receive  no 
compensation  for  tbe  extra  time  of  longer  sessions.  In  1908  a 
direct  priniary  law  was  passed  applicable  to  all  nominations 
except  lor  presidential  electors,  school  district  oRicers  and  oflicers 
in  cities  of  less  than  5000  inhabitants;  like  public  elections  the 
primaries  arc  made  a  public  charge;  nomination  is  by  petition 
signed  by  a  certain  percentage  (for  state  office,  at  least  1%;  for 
district  office,  at  Ittst  3%;  for  sub-district  or  county  office,  at 
ka.1t  3%)  of  the  party  vote;  tbe  direct  nominating  system 
applies  to  the  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate,  tbe 
nominee  chosen  by  the  direct  primaries  of  each  party  b«ng  the 
Dominee  of  the  party. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  tbirty-eigbt 
district  courti,  one  probate  court  for  each  county,  and  t«ro  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  for  each  township.  All  iuitices  are  elected: 
those  of  (he  supnrmc  court,  seven  in  number,  lor  six  years,  two  or 
three  every  two  years:  those  o(  the  district  courts  for  four  yean;  and 
tho«e  of  the  probate  courts  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  two 
years-  The  more  important  affairs  of  each  countjr  are  managed  by 
a  board  of  comtnissioncn,  who  are  elected  by  districts  (or  four  years, 
but  each  county  elects  alw  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  probate  judge,  a 
register  of  deeds,  a  abeTilT,  a  coroner,  an  attorney,  a  clerk  of  the 
district  court,  and  a  surveyor,  and  the  district  court  (or  the  county 
appoints  a  coLinty  auditor-  The  township  officers,  all  elected  for 
two  years,  arc  a  trustee,  a  derk,  a  treasurer,  two  or  more  justices  of 
the  peac^  two  constable*  and  one  road  overseer  for  each  road 
district-  Cities  are  governed  under  a  general  law,  but  by  this  law 
they  at*  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  size,  and  the  govern- 
ment ia  diflereoE  for  och  class.  Thoae  havitig  a  population  of  mote 
than  15,000  constitute  the  lirst  class,  those  uving  a  population  of 
more  than  aooo  but  not  roore  than  15,000  c»nstitute  the  second  clasps, 
and  those  having  a  population  not  exceeding  3000  cotutitute  the 
third  class.  Municipal  elections  are  far  removed  from  those  of  the 
■tatc,  being  held  in  odd-numbered  yean  in  Aoril.  In  cities  of  the 
first  class  the  state  law  requires  the  election  of  a  mayor,  dcy  clerk, 
city  treasurer,  police  jud^e  and  coundlmen;  in  those  of  the  second 
class  it  requires  the  election  of  a  mayor,  police  judge,  city  treasurer, 
councilmen,  board  of  education,  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables; 
aiv]  in  those  of  the  third  class  it  requites  the  election  of  a  mayor, 
police  judge  and  councilmen.  Several  other  offices  provided  for 
in  each  class  are  fill^  by  the  appointment  of  the  mayor. 

The  principal  grounds  (or  a  divorce  in  Kansas  are  adultery, 
ex ti cine  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  abandonment  lor  one  year, 
gross  neglect  of  duty,  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  as  a 
felon  subsequent  to  marriage,  but  the  applicant  (or  a  divorce  must 
have  resided  in  the  state  the  entire  year  preceding  the  presentment 


of  tbe  petltian.  A  married  woman  has  the  same  righta  to  her 
property  after  marriage  as  before  marriage,  except  that  she  is  not 
permitted  to  bequeath  away  from  her  husband  more  than  one-half 
of  it  without  hi*  written  consent,  and  no  will  made  by  the  husband 
can  affect  the  right  of  tbe  wife,  if  she  survive  hun,  to  one-half  of 
tbe  property  of  which  he  died  seiied.  Whenever  a  husband  die* 
intestate,  leaving  a  farm  or  a  house  and  lot  in  a  town  or  city  which 
was  the  residence  ol  the  family  at  his  death,  his  widow,  widaw  and 
children,  or  children  alone  if  Inere  be  no  widow,  may  hold  the  same 
a*  a  homestead  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  if  it  be  •  farm,  or  one  acre 
if  it  be  a  town  or  city  tot.  A  homestead  of  this  size  is  exempt  from 
levy  for  the  debts  of  the  intestate  except  in  case  of  an  incumtnance 
given  by  consent  of  both  husband  and  wife,  or  of  obligation*  for 
purchase  money,  or  of  liens  for  making  improvefflenta,  and  tbe 
homi -I.  .1(1  of  alamily  c.-iiir"(  be  aVxna  ted  without  the  joint  consent 
of  huslxind  and  wile.  The  hDiiitsttad  status  <^sfs,  however, 
whenever  the  widow  marries  again  or  when  all  the  children  arrive 
at  the  age  of  majority.  An  eight-hour  labour  law  wa*  passed  in 
1891  and  was  upheld  by  the  stale  supreme  court.  In  I909alawwaa 
pa^^od  (or  st.ttc  regulation  of  fire  imur.; nee  rates  (exo^  in  tbe  case 
of  larmers'  mutuals  insuring  farm  pruperty  only)  and  forbidding 
local  diKriminalion  of  rates  within  thr  state.  In  the  same  year  a 
taw  was  passed  requiring  that  any  corioration  acting  as  a  common 
carrier  in  the  state  must  receive  the  jiermiMion  of  UK  state  board 
o(  railway  commissioners  (or  the  issue  of  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness. 

The  manuf:ic(urc  and  sale  of  inirwating  litiucn  except  for 
medical,  scientific  and  mechanical  pviipose*  wen  prohibitecl  by  a 
coDf^liiulional  amendment  adopted  in  iSSa  The  Murray  liquor 
law  of  provfrling  for  the  enforci  rient  of  the  amendment,  was 

dtt'.'i'.'d  cnn^litiilion.it  b^  the  M.ite  supreme  court  in  1883.  At 
many  sessions  of  the  legudattirc  it*  enemie*  vainly  attempted  its 
repeal.  It  was  more  seriously  threatened  in  1890  by  the  "  Mginal 
Package  Decision."  of  the  United  State*  Suprnne  Court,  tha 
decision,  namely,  that  the  stale  law  could  not  ap^y  to  bquor 
introduced  into  Kansas  from  another  state  and  sold  from  the 
original  package,  such  inter-state  commerce  being  within  the  exclif- 
■ive  jurisdiction  of  Congres*.  That  body  tbcieupon  gave  Kanaaa 
the  power  needed,  and  it*  action  was  upheld  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  varied,  however,  eitormoittly 
according  to  the  locality.  In  1906-1907  a  fresh  crusade  to  enforce 
the  law  was  begun  by  the  attorney-general,  who  brought  ouster 
suit*  against  tbe  mayors  of  Wichita,  Junction  City,  Pittsburg  and 
Leavenworth  for  not  enforcing  the  law  and  (or  replacing  it  with 
the  "  fine  "  system,  which  was  merely  an  irregular  licence.  In  1907 
tbe  attomey-^neral's  office  turned  its  attention  to  outside  brewing 
companies  doing  busine**  in  the  state  and  secured  injunctions  against 
such  breweries  dtang  busioeas  in  the  state  and  the  appoaatment  of 
receivers  of  their  property.  The  provision  of  the  law  permitting 
the  sale  of  whisky  for  mMidnal,  scientific  or  mechanical  purpoM* 
was  repealed  by  a  law  of  1909  prohibiting  the  sale,  manufacture  or 
barter  of  spirituotis,  malt,  vinous  or  any  other  intoxicating  liquors 
within  the  state.  The  severity  of  this  law  wa*  ascribed  to  Cflorts 
of  the  liquor  intercMi  to  render  it  objectionable. 

The  constitution  forbids  the  contraction  of  a  stAte  debt  exceeding 
fi,ooo,ooo.  The  actual  debt  on  the  30th  of  June  1908  was  (605,000, 
which  was  a  pernunent  school  fund.  Taxation  is  on  the  general- 
property  system.  The  entire  system  has  been— as  In  other  states 
where  it  prevails — extremely  irregular  and  arbitrary  as  regards  kxal 
assessments,  and  very  imperfect ;  and  the  fibres  of  total  valuation  (in 
1880  $160,570,761,  in  1890  $347. 717,31s,  in  1906  $108,319,749,  and 
in  1908,  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  actual  valuation  of  all  taxable 
property,  $3,453,691,859),  though  significant  of  taxation  method*, 
are  not  significant  of  the  general  condition  or  progress  of  the 
sUte. 

EdtuahoH. — Of  higher  educational  institutions,  the  *tate  *upports 
the  university  of  Kaiua*  at  Lawrence  {1866),  an  agricultural  college 
at  Manhattan  (1S63;  aided  by  the  United  State*  government);  a 
normal  school  at  Emporia  jiSos),  a  western  branch  of  the  same  at 
Hays  (1903);  a  manual  traming  normal  school  (looj)  at  Kttsburg, 
western  university  (Quindaro)  for  negroes  and  tne  Topeka  indua- 
trial  and  educational  institute  (1896,  reorganiicd  on  the  plan  of 
Tuskegee  institute  in  1900}  also  for  negroes.  The  university  of 
Kansas  was  organiied  in  1864  and  opened  in  1S66.  Its  engineering 
department  was  established  in  1870,  its  norma)  department  in  1876 
(abolished  1885).  its  department  of  music  in  1877,  its  department  of 
law  in  187B,  and  the  department  of  pharmacy  in  1885;  in  1S91  the 
preparatory  department  was  abolished  and  the  university  was  r^ 
organised  with  "  schools  "  in  place  of  the  former  "  departments." 
In  1899  a  school  df  medicine  was  established,  in  connexion  irilh 
which  the  Eleanor  Taylor  Bdl  memorial  hospital  was  erected  in 
1905.  In  1907-1906  the  university  had  a  faculty  of  311,  an  enrol- 
ment of  3063  (1361  men  and  7M  women);  the  university  library 
contained  60,000  volume*  and  37.000  pamphlet*.  An  efficient  com- 
pulsory education  law  was  passed  in  1903.  Kansas  ranks  very  high 
among  the  states  in  it*  small  percentage  of  illiteracy  (inaUlity  ta 
write) — in  1900  only  3-9%  of  persons  at  least  ten  rears  of  age;  the 
figures  for  native  whites,  foreign  whites  and  negroes  being  respectively 
>'3,  8'S.  33-3.  In  addition  to  the  state  schools,  various  flourishing 
pnvate  or  denominational  institutions  are  maiotaiiMiL  Tb<  latest 
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iSBQUSaliiiaand  Baku  Univcniiy  (MethodiM  Epucopal,  itsS)  at 
Baldwin.  AmooB  the  nwny  mailer  coUms  are  WaiUmni  Coltege 
(Cbngrnntional,  iSte)  «t  Topeka,  the  Southweu  Kanw  Colkge 
(Methodut  Epiacopof,  apcoed  1SS6)  at  Win&eld,  tbe  CoUoje  ot  Em- 
poria (Presbyterian,  1883)  at  Emporia,  Bethany  Ccdlege  (Luiberan, 
■8ai)at  UiKblxnv,  Fairmoiint  CoheM  (noo-eectarian,  1895)  at  Wii.-H- 
ita.St  Maty'iColl^(RoinanCatbolK,  iB69)at  St  Mary's, and Otuwa 
Univcruty  (Baptiit,  1665}  at  Ottawa.  At  Topeka  is  tbe  CoUege  ol 
the  SUlert  of  Bethany  (ProteKaot  Epiacopd,  i86t)  for  women. 
There  are  also  various  small  profeMonal  kHooIs  and  private  normal 
•chool*.  An  induKrial  school  for  Indian  children  w  maintained  by 
the  United  State*  near  Lawrence  (Hadcdl  Institute,  1B84).  Among 
the  state  chariuble  and  reformatory  inttitutions  are  state  hospitals 
(or  the  insane  at  Topeka  and  Otawatomie  and  a  faowital  for  epileptics 
at  Parsons;  industnal  Tcfonn  kHooIs  for  girls  at  Beloit,  for  boys  at 
Top^,  and  for  crimiDaU  under  twenty-five  at  Hutchinson;  a 
penitentiary  at  LanHng:  *  sotdien'  oridians'  home  at  Atchison  and 
a  soldtcra'  home  at  Dodge  City;  and  scnoob  for  feeble-minded  youth 
at  Winfield,  for  the  deaf  at  OUtbe,  and  for  the  blind  at  lunsas 
City.  Thc«  institutions  aie  under  the  auperviuon  of  a  state  board 
of  control.  The  state  contributes  alio  to  many  institutions  on  a 
privste  bav*.  MoM  o/  tha  counties  iiaiKai«  poor  faraM  and 
administer  outdoor  icUrf,  «ad.aome  cub  for  Ibmoc  patisMa  at  tbe 
cost  of  tbe  state. 

Hiilory. — The  territory  now  Indnded  In  Katma  wu  fint 
viiited  by  Eunpeani  in  1 541,  when  Frandsco  de  Coronado  led  his 
Spuiardi  from  New  Mexico  acma  tlw  buffalo  pUlni  In  wudi 
o(  tbe  wealth  of  "  Quivira,"  a  region  located  by  Banddier  ud 
other  autboritics  in  Kansaa  north-caU  of  the  Great  Bend  ot  the 
Arkansas.  Tliercafter,  save  for  a  brief  French  occupation,  t;!^ 
172s,  and  poiaibly  alight  exidoraUona  equally  inconaequential, 
Knnaat  ini'nlf^  in  nnijiitiiriTiTl  [inan  iilnii  nf  lliii  Tiiiliaiii  iiiilit  in 
i8q3  It  puted  to  tbe  United  Sutcs  (an  Mvc  tbe  part  west  of  100* 
long,  and  south  (rf  tbe  Arkanus  river)  as  part  e(  the  Louisiana 
Piuchaae.  The  ezijorations  for  the  United  States  of  Z.  H.  Pike 
(i8o7)andS.H.  Long(i8i9)tendedtoconfiTmoldideBaofaandy 
mates  west  irf  the  lUsBUppL  Bnt  with  the  estdUiihinent  of 
prairie  commerce  to  Santa  ¥t  (New  Mexico),  the  waves  of 
cmlgrttioa  to  the  Mormon  land  and  to  California,  the  growth  of 
traffic  to  Salt  Lake,  and  the  explorations  for  a  transcontinental 
laUway,  Kansas  bMame  well  knoiro,  and  was  taken  out  of  that 
mythical "  Great  American  Desert,"  In  wUcb,  thanks  especially 
to  Pike  and  to  Washington  Irving,  It  had  bew  sunioaed  to  He. 
The  trade  with  SanU  Ft  began  about  1804,  although  regular 
caravans  were  begun  only  about  183$.  This  trade  is  one  of  the 
moat  picturesque  cb^iteia  In  border  Uatoiy,  and  picturesque  In 
rctroqiect,  too,  ta  the  aimy  of  emigrants  crosdng  the  continent 
in  "  prairie  schooners"  to  Calitomfat  or  Utah,  of  whom  almcst 
all  went  through  Kansas. 

But  tliis  movement  of  hunters,  trappers,  traders.  Mormons, 
misers  and  hoineieeken  left  nothing  to  show  of  settlement  in 
Kansas,  for  whbji,  therefore,  the  saccesalon  of  Toritoilalgoven- 
raenta  organised  for  the  northern  p«Ntion  the  I.ouIsiai)a 
Purchase  had  no  real  sigidficance.  Before  1854  Kansas  was  an 
Indian  land,  although  on  iu  Indian  reservations  (created  In  its 
east  part  for  eastern  tribes  removed  thither  after  1S30)  some  few 
whttes  resided;  nriidonaiiea,  blacksmiths,  agents,  fannen 
supposed  to  teach  th«  Indians  agriculture,  and  land  "  aquatters," 
— possibly  800  in  all.  Fort  Leavenworth  was  established  in 
1S37,  Fort  Scott  in  1843,  Fort  Riley  in  1853.  There  were 
llethodiM  (1829),  Baptist,  Quaker,  Catholic  and  Prast^tcrian 
missionB  active  iSST-  Importunities  to  Confess  to  hiatltute 
a  Territorial  government  hegm  In  iSjs.  This  was  realised  by 
the  Kansas-NebraskA  Bill  of  1854. 

By  that  Act  Kansas  (which  from  1854  to  1861  Included  a  large 
part  of  Colorado)  became,  for  almost  a  decade,  tbe  storm  centre  of 
natlnul  political  pasdon,  and  her  history  of  prime  significance 
in  the  avoiding  prologue  of  the  GvUWar.  Deq>iu  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  which  had  prohibited  slavery  in  the  Louisiana 
Pnrduse  N.  of  36'  30'  N.  lat.  (except  in  Missouri),  slaves  were 
living  at  the  missions  and  elsewhere,  amrog  Indians  and  whites. 
In  1854.  The  "  popular  sovereignty  "  prindple  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  invalvcda  scctiMal  struggle  for  thenewTerritory. 
Time  allowed  that  the  winning  of  Kansu  was  a  question  of  tbe 
lightest-footed  inunigcant.    Slaveholden  were  not  footloose; 


they  had  sH  to  lose  If  they  should  carry  tbcii  blades  into  Kansas 
and  should  nevertheless  fail  to  make  it  a  slave-state.  Thus  the 
South  had  to  estaMith  slavery  by  other  than  actual  slaveholden, 
unleu  MiHoad  should  act  for  to  csublish  it.  B«t  hfissoori 
did  not  move  her  slaves;  while  bes  vicinity  oKoaraged  bovder 
partisans  to  seek  such  establi^meat  even  without  residence— 
by  intimidation,  election  frauds  and  outrage.  This  determined 
at  once  the  nature  of  the  Kansu  struggle  and  its  outcome; 
and  after  the  South  had  played  and  lost  In  Kansas,  "  the  war 
for  tbe  Union  caught  up  and  aationalised  tbe  vcnlict  ol  tbe 
Territorial  broiL" 

In  the  summer  of  1854  Missouri  "  squatters  "  began  to  post 
claims  to  border  lands  and  warn  away  intcndiDg  anti-slavery 
settlers.  Tbe  immigration  of  these  from  the  North  was  foatcred 
in  every  way,  noUbly  through  the  New  En^and  Emigrant  Aid 
Company  (ice  Lawbince,  A.  A.),  wbose  exampk  waswiddy  imi- 
tated. Little  organised  effort  was  made  in  the  South  to  settle  the 
Territoty;  Lawrence  (Wakantaa)  aiMl  Topeka,  free-state  etaOta, 
and  Leavenworth,  Leoompton  and  Atchison,  pm-davoy  toms, 
were  smoot  those  settled  in  1854. 

At  the  first  election  (Nov.  1854),  held  for  ■  dekgate  to  Con- 
gress, some  1700  armed  Miasouriaas  invaded  Kansas  and  stuffed 
the  ballot  boxes;  and  this  intimidation  and  fraud  was  practised 
on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  election  ctf  a  Tonitorial  legisUtiiR 
in  March  ^855.  Tin  resultant  legislature  (at  Pawnee,  later  at 
Shawnee  Missiw)  adopted  the  laws  of  Missouri  almost  €»  Uac, 
made  it  a  felony  to  utter  a  word  against  slavery,  made  extreme 
pro-slavery  viewa  a  qualification  for  office,  dedatid  death  tbe 
penalty  for  aidfaig  a  dave  to  escape,  and  hi  genoal  rqiodiated 
liberty  for  tu  opponents.  Tbe  tadical  fieeatate  ma  thercupOB 
began  the  imporution  of  rifles.  All  critidam  of  this  is  incon- 
sequent;" fighting  gear  "  was  notoriously  the  Mily  effective  asset 
of  Hissourians  in  Kansas,  every  Souihon  band  in  Kanaaa  was 
militarily  organised  and  armed,  and  the  free-atate  men  armed 
oolyundernccesslty.  Furthermore, a free«ute  "government " 
was  set  up,  the  "  bogus  "  legislature  at  Shawnee  being  "  rcpo- 
diated."  Perfecting  their  organizatloD  in  a  serici  vt  pcqwilat 
conventions,  they  adopud  (Dec  i8sj)  the  Topdu  Coostituiioa 
— which  dedarcd  thq  exdu^on  of  negroes  from  Kansas— elected 
state  officials,  and  sent  a  contestant  delegate  to  Coogiess. 
The  Topeka  "  goveniment "  was  dmply  a  craftily  impressve 
organisation,  a  standing  protest.  It  met  now  and  that,  and 
directed  sentiment,  being  twice  di^ietsed  by  United  States 
troops;  bnt  it  passed  no  laws,  and  did  nothing  that  ooafiictcd 
iritb  die  Teiritorial  government  oounteaanced  by  rmign  n 
On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  laws  of  the  "  bogus  "  legislatnre  woe 
generally  ignored  by  the  free-state  partisans,  except  in  cases 
(it.g.  tbe  service  of  a  writ)  where  that  was  impossible  witbost 
aH>arent  aetud  ididlion  against  the  authority  of  tbe  Icgidn- 
tun,  and  therefore  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile  the  "  border  war  "  began.  During  tbe  (almoat 
bloodless)  "  Wakarusa  War  "  Lawrence  was  threatatcd  by  an 
armed  foice  from  Missouri,  bnt  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
ot  Governor  Shannon.  Up  to  this  time  tbe  initiative  and  the 
bulk  outrages  lay  amiciQy  beavOy  on  tbe  pro-slavtry  side: 
hereafter  they  became  incrwin^y  commoo  and  morv  evenly 
divided.  In  May  iis6  another  Uiw>uri  force  entered  LawrcDce 
without  resistance,  datnqred  its  printing  office^  wrecked  bo3d- 
Inga  and  pillaged  generally.  TMswas  the  day  before  the  aasaah 
on  Charies  Sumner  («.«.)  b  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
These  two  outrages  fiied  Northern  passion  and  detcn&inaika. 
In  Kansas  they  were  a  stimulus  to  the  moat  radical  cImdciiis. 
Inunediatdy  after  the  sack  of  Lawrence,  John  Brown  and  «  smal 
band  ro ordered  and  mutilated  five  piMlavciy  men,  m  Potta- 
watnnie  Cieek;  a  hwtible  deed,  showing  a  new  spirit  as  the  fiiee- 
state  side,  and  of  ghastly  censeqtience— ftv  it  contributed  powcr^ 
fully  to  widen  further  the  licence  of  hi^way  robbery,  ptDage  and 
arson,  the  ruin  of  lunnca,  the  driving  off  of  tcttkn,  narawdiBC 
expecMtions,  attacka  on  town^  outrages  b  aboet  of  evoy  kbdl 
that  made  the  foDowbff  mouths  a  wdtcr  of  -  bwleMDCls  anil 
crime,  until  Governor  Gcaiy— fay  potting  himself  above  aB 
partisansl^'t  tqnidiating  Mlnomi,  and  using  Fcdml  traap^~- 
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put  MB  eoA  to  them  late  in  iSs6.  CEn  the  lifted  south-easteni 
counties  they  continued  through  1856-1S58,  mainly  to  the 
idvsntAge  of  the  "  jay-hawken  "  of  free-state  Kansai  and  to 
the  terror  of  Hissouii.) 

Tbc  struggle  now  passed  Into  another  phase,  in  which  questions 
of  state  predominate.  But  something  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  of  the  leaders  in  the  period  of  turbulence.  John  Brown 
wished  to  deal  a  Mow  against  slavery,  but  did  nothing  to  aid  any 
conservative  political  organisation  to  that  end.  Jaim  H. 
Lane  wu  anoUier  radical,  and  always  favoured  force.  He  was 
a  political  adventurer,  an  enthusiastic,  energetic,  ambitious,  31- 
b^anced  man,  shrewd  and  magnetic.  He  assuredly  did  much 
for  th«  free-stau  CMiae;  meek  politicB  were  not  alone  safficient 
in  those  years  in  Kuisaa.  The  leader  of  the  coswrvative  free- 
laikn  was  Chartes  RoUnion  {1S1S-1894),  He  was  bom  In 
HasiachusetU,  studied  'nicdidne  at  the  Berkshire  Medical 
School,  and  had  had  political  experience  in  California,  whither 
be  had  gone  In  i84g,and«beTeiiit8so-t85>hewasaniember  of 
the  k^slature  and  a  Kiceenftd  anti-slavery  leader.  In  1854  he- 
had  come  to  Kansas  as  ta  agent  of  the  Emigrut  Aid  Company, 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Topeks  government  idea,  or  at  least 
was  its  moving  qtliit,  serving  throughout  as  the  "  governor  " 
under  it;  though  averse  to  forte,  he  would  use  It  If  necessary, 
and  was  first  In  command  in  the  "  Wakarusa  W«r."  His  par- 
tisans say  that  he  saved  Kuau,  and  regard  Lane  u  a  fmnenter 
of  trouble  who  accomplished  nothing.  Andrew  H.  Reeder 
(iSor-1864);  who  showed  binudf  a  pro-slavery  sympathiser 
u  first  Territorial  governor,  was  removed  from  office  for  favour- 
ing; the  free-state  party;  he  became  a  leader  in  the  free-state 
cause.  Every  governor  who  followed  him  was  forced  by  the 
logic  of  events  and  truth  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  right  lay 
with  the  free-state  party.  Reeder  and  Shannon  fled  the  Terri- 
tory in  fear  of  tssaiunatioa  by  the  prMlavery  party,  with  which 
at  first  they  had  had  most  sympathy.  Among  the  pro-slavery 
leaders  David  Rice  Atchison  (1807- 18W),  United  States  Senator 
in  1843-1855,  accompanied  both  expeditions  agidntt  Lawrence; 
but  he  urged  moderation,  as  always,  at  the  end  of  what  was  a 
legitimate  result  of  his  radical  a^tation. 

In  June  1857  delegates  were  eleaed  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. The  election  Act  did  not  provide  for  any  popular  vote 
upon  the  constitution  they  should  form,  and  was  passed  over 
Governor  John  W.  Geary's  veto.  A  census,  miserably  deficient 
(largely  owing  to  free-state  abstention  anid  obstruction),  was 
the  basis  of  BfqpMtionmeat  of  delegates.  The  free-sUte  party 
demanded  a  popular  vou  on  the  constitution.  On  the  justice  of 
this  Covermr  Robert  J.  Walker  and  President  Buchanan  were  at 
first  unequivocally  a^eed,  and  the  fovemor  promised  fairplay. 
Nevertheless  only  pro-slavery  men  voted,  and  the  convention 
was  thus  pro-slavery.  The  document  it  framed  is  known  as  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  Before  the  convention  met,  the  free- 
state  party,  abandoning  Its  policy  of  political  inaction,  captured 
the  Territorial  legislature.   On  the  constitutional  convention 
rested,  then,  all  hope  of  saving  Kansas  for  slavery;  and  that 
would  be  impossible  if  they  should  submit  their  handiwork  to 
the  people.    The  convendon  declared  slave  property  to  be 
"  before  and  hiifim  than  any  constitutiooal  sanction  "  and  for- 
bade ameodiiMnu  aflecting  it;  but  it  provided  for  a  popular 
vote  on  the  alternatives,  the  "  constitution  with  slavery  "  or 
the  "  constitution  with  no  slavery."   If  the  latter  should  be 
ad<^>ted,  slavery  should  cease  "  except  "  that  the  right  to  pro- 
perty la  slavea  In  the  Tenitoty  tbould  not  be  interfered  irith. 
Tbc  frie-ttate  men  regarded  this  as  InchwUng  the  ti^fiit  to 
property  in  offspring  of  slaves,  and  therefore  as  pure  fraud. 
Ck>vemor  Walker  stood  firmly  against  this  iniquitous  scheme; 
he  saw  that  slavery  waa,- otherwise,  doomed,  but  be  thought 
Kansas  could  be  saved  to  the  Democratic  party  though  loat  to 
slavery.    But  President  Buchanan,  under  Soutbcro  laflucDce, 
repudiated  his  former  assurances.   There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  scheme  wasoriginated  at  Washington,  and  though 
Buchanan  was  not  privy  to  it  before  the  event,  yet  he  adopted 
it.    He  abandoned  Walker,  who  left  Kansas;  and  he  dismissed 
Aetiaf-Gevemor  Frederick  P.  Stanton  fw  convokinf  the  (now 


free^tate)  leg&Iatare.  TUs  body' ponptly' ordered  a  vote  oa 
the  third  alternative,  "Against  the  Constitution." 

The  ftee^taU  aieD  ipiored  the  alternatives  set  by  the  Lecomp- 
ton Cooventkm;  but  thgr  partk^wted  nevertbdess  io  the  pro- 
visim)  dectlMi  for  offioen  under  the  Lecompton  government, 
capturing  all  offices,  and  then,  the  same  day,  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  constitution  (Jan.  4, 1858). 

Nevertheless,  Bof  hanan,  against  the  utgeia  conasel  of  Govet- 
tm  Denveti  nged  on  Congress  (Feb.  3)  the  admission  of 
Kansas  tinder  tbe  Lecompton  Constitution.  He  wis  ojqiosed  by 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
cracy. Tbe  Senate  upheld  the  President;  the  House  of  Repror 
seoUtives  voteddown  his  policy;  and  finally  both  houses  accepted 
the  English  Bill,  by  which  Kansas  was  virtually  offered  some 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  if  she  should  accept  tbe  LecoDip- 
ton  Constitution.'  On  the  aist  of  August  1858,  by  a  vote  of 
ii,3ootoi788,KansasresistcdthistempUtion.  Tbeplanofthe 
Administration  thus  effectually  miscarried,  and  its  final  result 
was  a  piofousd  split  In  the  Democratic  party. 

The  free-state  men  framed  an  excellent  antl-slavtsy  consti- 
tution at  Leavenworth  In  Uarcb-Apiil  1858,  but  the  origins 
of  the  convention  were  illegal  and  thdr  work  was  st31-bom. 
On  tbe  19th  of  July  1859  still  another  constitution  was  therefore 
framed  st  Wyandotte,  and  on  the  4tb  of  October  it  was  ratified 
by  the  people.  Meanwhile  the  Topeka  "  government "  dis- 
appeared, uid  also,  with  its  single  purpose  equally  served,  the 
free-state  party,  most  of  it  (once  largely  Democratic)  prWftg 
into  the  Republican  party,  now  first  or^nised  in  the  Territory. 
On  the  39th  of  January  1861  Kansss  was  admitted  to  tbe  Union 
under  the  Wyandotte  ConstitutioiL  The  United  States  Census 
of  i860  gave  her  a  ptqutlatlon  of  107,904  inhabitants.  The 
struggle  In  Kansas,  the  first  physical  nufonal  strug^  over 
slavery,  wu  of  paramount  importance  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  firm  esublishmefit  of  an  uncompromisingly 
anti-slavery  party,  the  sectionalieation  of  tbe  Democracy,  and 
the  general  preparation  of  the  country  for  the  Civil  War. 

Drought  and  famine  came  ini86o,apd  then  upon  tbe  Impover- 
ishedstatecamethestrainoftheCivilWar.  Nevertheless  Kansas 
furnished  proportionally  a  very  large  quota  of  men  to  the  Union 
armies.  Military  operations  within  her  own  borders  were  largely 
confined  to  a  guerrilla  warfare,  carrying  on  the  bitter  neighbour- 
hood strife  between  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  Confederate 
officers  began  by  repressing  predatory  plundering  from  Mtuouri; 
but  after  James  H.  Lane,  with  an  undisciplined  brigade,  had 
crossed  the  border,  sacking,  burning  and  killing  in  bis  progress, 
Missouri  "  bushrangers  "  retaliated  in  kind.  Freebooters  trained 
in  Territorial  licence  bad  a  free  hand  on  both  sides.  Kansas  bands 
were  long  the  more  successful.  But  William  C.  Quantrell,  after 
sacking  various  small  Kansas  towns  along  the  llisMuri  river 
(1863-^3),  in  August  1863  took  Lawrence  (f.s.)  and  pot  it 
mercilessly  to  fire  and  sword — tbe  most  ^lastly  episode  In  border 
history.  In  the  autumn  of  1864  the  Confederate  general. 
Sterling  Price,  aiming  to  enter  Kansas  from  Missouri  but  de- 
feated by  General  Pleasantoo's  cavalry,  retreated  southward,  xig- 
zagging  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  lin&  This  ended 
for  Kansas  the  border  raids  and  the  war.  Lane  was  probably 
ihefitstUnitedStatesofficertoenlistnegroesassoldlcrs.  Many 
of  them  (and  Indians  too)  fought  bravely  for  the  state.  Indian 
raids  and  wars  troubled  the  state  from  1864  to  187S.  The  tribes 
domiciled  in  Kansas  were  rqiidly  moved  to  Indian  Territory 
after  tS68. 

■  The  English  Bin  was  not  a  bribe  to  Ac  degree  diat  It  has  mnally 
bee-  oontidered  to  be,  laasmuch  as  It  "  reduced  tbe  giant  of  land 
demanded  by  tbe  Lecompton  Ordinance  from  33^00,000  acres  to 
^SOOMO  acres,  and  dhnd  only  the  normal  ceMMn  to  new  lUtes." 
But  tUs  gram  of  Moojooo  acres  was  cooditiooed  on  tbe  accepts o« 
of  the  Leoompton  Constitutioa,  and  Congrem  made  no  pramiw  of 
any  graat  H  that  Conititutlon  were  not  adopted.  The  bill  was 
tDtroduced  by  William  Haydni  Enslith  (1813-1896),  a  Democratic 
repreaeotative  in  Congress  in  18M-1861  (lec  Frank  H.  Hodder, 
"  Some  AnecU  of  tbe  Enriiah  Bill  for  the  AdraiMion  of  Kansas.'* 
in  Amnmt  Rtpait  tl  Ot  ^MMriws  Hi$Mtai  ^UMtsKsa  for  tbe 
Year  1906. 1.  Mi^io). 
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After  the  Gni  Wsr  the  Republicui  bdd  ODintmupted 
luprcmicy  io  oatioiuJ  deCtioni,  and  almost  u  complete  control 
in  the  state  government,  until  iSga.  From  about  1870  onward, 
however,  clement!  of  reform  and  of  discontent  were  embodied 
in  a  lucceiaioii  ol  radical  parties  of  protest.  Prohibition  arose 
thus,  WIS  accepted  by  the  Rcpublicana,  and  passed  into  the  con- 
■titulioo.  Woman  suffrage  became  a  vital  political  issue.  Much 
legislation  baa  been  passed  to  control  the  railways.  General 
control  of  the  media  of  commerce,  economic  ci>K)peration,  tax 
reform,  banking  reforms,  legislation  against  monopobes,  disposal 
of  state  lands,  legislation  in  aid  of  the  farmer  and  labourer,  have 
been  issues  of  one  party  or  another.  The  movement  of  the 
Patrons  of  Industry  (1874),  growing  into  the  Grange,  Farmera' 
AlUance,  and  finally  into  the  People's  (Populist)  party  (see 
Fakmeks'  Movehent),  was  perhaps  of  greatest  importance.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Democrats  the  Populists  controlled  the 
state  government  in  1891-1894  and  1896-1898.  These  two 
parties  decidedly  outnumbered  [he  Republicans  at  the  polls  from 
1890-1898,  but  they  could  win  only  by  fusion.  In  1891-1S93, 
when  the  Populists  elected  the  governor  and  the  Senate,  and 
the  Republicans  (as  the  courts  eventually  determined)  the  House 
<£  Representatives,  political  passion  was  so  high  as  to  threaten 
armed  conflicts  in  the  capital.  The  AustrsJian  ballot  was 
introduced  in  1893.  In  the  decade  following  1880,  struggles  in 
the  western  counties  for  the  location  of  county  seats  (the  bitter- 
est local  political  fighu  known  in  weiteni  sUtcs)  repeatedly  led 
to  bloodshed  and  the  interference  of  state  militia. 

Texsiioual  Govebkors  * 
Andrew  H.  Rceder 
Wilion  Shannon 

tohn  W.  Geary 
Lobert  j.  Walker 
James  W.  Denver 
Samuel  Mcdary 


May  37,  1857-N0V.  16,  '5' 
May  13,  iSsS-Oct.  10,  '58 
Dec  18,  i85S'Oec.  17,  '60 
Aclinf  CamMort  ■ 
Aagregate 

Danict  Woodson  s  times  (164  days)  Apr.  17. 1855-Apr.  16,  '57 
Frederick  P.  Stanton  2    „     (  78    „  I  Apr.  16,  1857-Dec.  »I,  '57 

tame*  W.  Denver  I  „  i  23  ..  )  Dec.  21,  1857-May  la,  *58 
lughS.  Walsh       4(5?).,     Ii77    -  )  July  3.  iSsB-June  16,  V 


George  M.  Beebe 


(13' 


ept.  11, 1860-Feb.  9,  '61 


State  Covernoks 
Charles  Robinson  Republican 
Thomas  Carney  „ 
Samuel  J.  Crawford  „ 
N.  Green  (to  fill  vacancy) 
James  M.  Harvey 
Thoma*  A.  Oibom  ,. 
George  T.  Anthony  ,. 

ijohn T.  St  John 
George  W.  Click 
ohn  A.  Martin 
.ymsD  U.  Humphrey 
Lorenzo  D.  Le welling 


Democrat 
Republican 


1B61-1S63 
1863-1865 
1865-1B69 
■869  (3  months) 
1869-187J 
1873-1877 
1877-1879 

1879-  1883 
I 883-1885 
1885-1 8S9 

1 880-  1893 
Populist  1893-1895 

Edmund  N.  Morrill  Republican  1895-1897 
John  W.  Leedy  Democrat- Populist  1897-1S99 

W.  E.  SUnley  Republican  1899-1903 

Wniis  J.  Bailey  ,.  1903-1905 

Edward  W.  Hoch  „  IQOS-'W 

Walter  R.  Stubbs  „  1909- 

AuTKOa  I  TIBS.— Consult  for  physiographic  descriptions  general 
works  on  the  United  States,  exploration,  curveys.  &c.,  also  paper  by 
George  1-  Adams  in  American  Geographical  Society.  BiiUttin  34 
(1903),  pp.  89-104.  Ooclimate  see  uIS.  Ue  part  men  t  of  Agricullurc, 
Kantai  ClimnU  and  CropStrvice  (monthly,  unce  1887).  On  loil  and 
Sgricutture,  see  Biennial  RtporU  (Topeka,  1877  >eq.)  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  Exptrimtitl  Station  BuUetin  of  the  Kanus 
Agricultural  College  {Manhattan} ;  and  statistics  in  the  United  Stales 
Slalitlical  Abtlratt  (annual,  Washington),  and  Federal  Ceniui 
reports-  On  manufactures  see  Federal  Census  report*;  Kansas 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Anntiai  Rtporl  [1885  teq.);  Kansas 
Inipcctor  of  Coal  Mine*,  j4i«iiiMt/RrpOTi  (1887  scq.).  On  administra- 
tion consult  the  StaU  of  Kansas  Blue  Book  (Topcka,  periodical),  and 


'Terms  of  actual  service  in  Kansas,  not  period  of  commissions. 
The  appointment  wa*  for  four  years.  Reeder  was  removed,  all  the 
Others  iTMgned. 

'  Secretaries  of  the  Territory  who  served  a*  governors  in  the 
interim*  of  gubernatorial  term*  or  when  the  governor  was  absent 
from  the  Territory.  In  the  case  of  H.  S.  Walsh  several  dates  cannot 
be  bxed  with  esactncss. 


reports  of  the  vanons  state  oScen(Treas(mr,aBmiaI.  then  bienaisl 
since  1877-1878;  Board  of  TrusteesofSuteCharitiesandCorrectioos, 
biennial,  1877-1878  *eq.;  State  Board  of  Health,  founded  iSSs, 
atimiM,  then  bitmnial  reports  since  1901-1903:  Bureau  o(  Labor 
^Kiti^tics,  founded  18S5,  annual  reports;  Irrigation  Commiwion, 
i-ir>;»ni/cd  1B95,  annual  reports,  &c.).  On  tOKatioa  see  tUpcrt  and 
Jill!  iif  Ikt  Slate  Tax  Commission,  created  1001  (Topeka,  1901).  On 
the  hiiton'of  the  state,  sec  A.  T.  AndrL-as.  Hisloryaf  Kani»t  (Cbkago, 
iHtl3;  compiled  mainly  by  J.  C.  Htt>l>arcl] ;  D.  \V.  WiSAa'x  Amuds^ 
Jiamas  (Topeka,  1875  and  later).  indispcnuMe  foe  referrace; 
L.  W.  Spring's  Kansas  (BoMon,  1885,  in  thi:  American  Catnmoo- 
wealih  fx'rics);  Charles  Robinson,  The  Kansas  C.T.lftel  (New  York. 
1892);  Eli  Thayer,  The  Kansas  Crusade  (Mew  York.  18S9);  the 
PuKctdings  of  tht  Kansas  Stale  Historical  Sodrif  (Tofeka,  1891 
scq  ),  full  of  the  most  valuable  material;  W.  E.  CiMoriley,  Kansas 
Territorial  Geicrnors  (Topeka,  1900):  \V.  E.  MMcr.  Tht  Ptefilimt  ^ 
Kansas  (Columbus,  0,,  1906),  a  doctoral  diucrtoiioo  of  Colunib,a 
University;  and  lor  the  controversy  touching  joha  Brown,  G.  W. 
Brown's  The  Truth  at  Last,  Rtmmisccntes  of  Old  Ji'ltm  Brawm  (Rock- 
tord.  111.,  1880),  and  W.  E.  Connelley, /In  Appeal  '.lOugnatTd  .  .  . 
Kctulint  .  .  .  Things  WrilUn /or  .  .  .  CharUs  R<  InLM  gnd  C.  W. 
Srmen  (Topt-ka,  1903).  W.  C.  Webbs  Republican  EUtHatt  Udkeda 
in  Kanstii,  General  Eltction  of  iSol,  and  l^pslal'lM  /sautifs/iMU 
(Topeka,  1893J  may  also  be  mentioned. 

KANSAS  Cnr,  a  dty  and  the  county-teat  of  Wyandotte 
county,  Kansas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  altitude  about  800  ft.  It  is  separated 
from  its  greater  neighbour,  Kansas  City,  Uiasouri,  only  by  the 
state  hne,  and  ia  the  largest  dty  la  the  sUte.  Fop.  (1690), 
38,3151  (1900],  51,418,  of  whom  6,377  l^ere  fordgn-born  aod 
6509  were  negroes;  (iQio  census)  82^31.  It  is  set-ved  by  the 
Union  Padflc,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
k  Pacific,  and  the  CtiicsLgo  Great  Western  railways,  and  by 
electric  tines  connecting  with  Leavenworth  and  with  Kansas 
City,  Miasouii.  There  are  several  bridges  across  the  Kansas 
river.  Thecitycoversthelow, level  bottom-land  at  the  junctkia 
of  the  two  rivers,  and  spreads  over  the  surrounding  highlands  to 
the  W.,  the  principal  residential  district.  Its  plan  is  regular. 
The  first  effective  steps  towaid  a  city  park  and  boulevard  s>'stem 
were  taken  in  1907,  when  a  board  of  park  commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  was  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  dty 
has  been  divided  into  the  South  Park  District  and  the  Nonh 
Pask  District,  and  at  the  close  of  190S  there  were  10  m.  of 
boulevardaand  porks  aggregating  i6oacres.  A  massive  steel  and 
concrete  toll  viaduct,  about  1}  m.  in  length,  extends  from  the 
bluffs  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  across  the  Kansas  valley  to  the  bliiflt 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  is  used  by  pedestrian^  vehicks  and 
street  cars.  There  is  a  fine  public  Ubrary  building  given  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  charities  of  the  city  are  co-ordinated 
through  the  associated  charities.  Among  charitable  state-aided 
institutions  are  the  St  Margaret's  hospital  (Roman  Catbobc), 
Bethany  hospital  (Methodist),  a  children's  home  (1893),  and, 
for  negroes,  the  Douglass  hospital  training  school  for  nurses 
(1898)— the  lost  the  largest  private  charily  of  ttte  sUle.  The 
medical  department  of  the  Kansas  state  university,  the  other 
departments  of  which  are  in  Lawrence,  is  in  Kansas  City;  and 
among  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  dty  are  the 
Western  university  and  industrial  school  (a  co-ed ucational  school 
for  negroes),  the  Kansas  City  Baptist  theological  setninary 
(1903),  and  the  Kansas  City  university  (Methodist  Protestant, 
1896),  which  had  454  students  in  i9oft-igo9andcompriscsUathcr 
college  (for  liberal  arts),  Wilson  high  school  (preparalor>-}.  a 
school  of  elocution  and  oratory  (io  Kansas  City,  Mo.),  a  Normal 
School,  Kansas  City  Hahnemann  Medical  College  (in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.),  and  a  school  of  theology.  The  dty  is  the  seat  the 
Kansas  (Slate)  school  for  the  blind.  Kansas  City  ia  oae  of  the 
largest  dties  in  the  country  without  a  drinking  saloon.  Ii>di» 
t rially  the  dty  is  important  for  it s  stockyards  and  its  meal-packing 
interests.  With  the  exception  of  Chicago,  it  is  the  largest  ti^-e- 
stock  market  in  the  Um'ted  States.  The  product-value  of  the 
dty's  factories  in  1905  was  (96,473.050;  93*5%  consisting  of 
rhe  product  of  the  wholesale  slaughtering  uid  meat-pukin; 
houses.  Especially  in  the  South-west  markets  Kansas  Ci:y 
has  an  advantage  over  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  other  large  pack- 
ing centres  (except  St  Joseph),  not  only  in  freights,  but  in  iu 
situation  among  the  "com  and  beef"  ttatcsj  it  shuet  also  the 
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cstnonIiaaiyniIwiyfKiUUcso[KuiiuCity,lIlMintrf.  Htm 
*re  vftrioos  inportant  muuhcturo,  nieh  u  Kwp  and  cuidks, 
Bubsidunr  to  the  packing  industry;  and  ibe  city  has  large  flour 
milb,  railway  and  machine  shops,  and  fountUies.  A  large 
cotton-mill,  producing  coane  iabiics,  was  opened  in  1907. 
Natural  gu  derived  from  tbe  Kansas  fields  became  avaUaUe  for 
lighting  and  beating,  and  crude  oil  for  fuel,  ip  1906. 

Kansas  City  was  founded  in  18S6  by  the  consolidation  of "  old  " 
Kansas  City,  Armouidale  and  Wyandotte  (in  which  Armstrong 
and  Riverview  were  then  included).  Of  ibese  municipalities 
Wyandotte,  the  oldest,  was  originally  settled  by  the  Wyandotte 
Indians  in  1843:  it  was  phMted  and  settled  by  whites  in  1857; 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  iSsS.and  as  a  city  in  1859.  At 
Wyandotte  were  made  the  first  moves  for  the  Territorial  organi- 
sation of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  During  the  Kansas  straggle 
Wyandotts  was  a  pro-slavery  town,  while  Qulodaro  (1856), 
a  few  mileB  up  the  Missouri,  was  a  free-state  settlement  arid 
Wyandotte's  commercial  rival  untQ  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution,  the  Wyandotte  Con* 
Mitution,  under  whkb  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
met  here  In  July  1859.  "  OM  "  Kansas  City  was  surveyed  in 
i860  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1871  Armourdale  was 
laid  out  in  tSSo  and  incorporated  in  1881.  The  packing 
Interest  was  fint  established  in  1867;  the  first  large  packing 
plant  was  that  of  Armour  tt  Co.,  which  was  removed  to  what  is 
now  Kansas  City  in  1871.  Kansas  City  adopted  govenunent  by 
commission  In  1909. 

KANSAS  CITT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Jackson  county, 
&Iissonri,  U.S.A.,  the  second  in  size  and  importance  in  the  state, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  livers, 
adjoining  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  135  m.  W.  by  N.  of  St 
Louis.  Pop.  (1890),  133,716;  (iQoo),  163,7$!,  (tf  whom  18,410 
were  fwcign  bom  (German,  4816;  Irish,  3507;  Swedish,  1869; 
Engli^  1S63;  English-Canadian,  1369;  Italian,  1034),  and 
17,567  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  s^jSi.  Kansas  City,  the 
gateway  to  the  South-west,  it  one  of  the  leading  railway  centres 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Miswuri  Pacific,  the  'Frisco  System,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  tc  Santa  F6,  the  Chicago  (Sreat 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  it  St  Paul,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Wabash,  the  Kansas  Oty  Southern,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  tt  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Leaven- 
worth,  Kansas  &  Western,  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  flc  Orient, 
the  St  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Colorado,  the  Quincy,  Omaha  St 
Kaosaa  City,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  railways,  and 
by  steambottt  lines  to  numerous  river  ports, 

7^  present  reuil,  oflice,  and  wholesale  sections  weieonce  high 
bluffs  and  deep  ravines,  but  through  and  across  these  well  graded 
streets  were  constructed.  South  and  west  of  this  highland, 
along  the  Kansas  river,  is  a  low,  level  tract  occupied  chiefly  by 
railway  yards,  stock  yards,  wholesale  houses  and  manufacturing 
cstaUisbments;  north  and  east  of  the  highland  Is  a  flat  section, 
the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  occupied  largely  by  manufactories, 
railway  yards,  grain  elevaiois  and  homn  of  emptoyfs.  Much 
high  and  dry  "  made  "  land  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  river 
fl<x>d-plain.  Two  great  railway  bridges  across  the  Missouri, 
many  smaller  bridges  across  the  Kansas,  and  a  great  inter- 
state toll  viaduct  ealending  from  bluS  to  bluS  across  the  valley 
of  the  lattet  river,  lie  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  two 
dties.  The  streeu  of  the  Missouri  city  arc  generally  wide 
and  excellently  paved.  The  city-hall  (i89o-tS93),  the  court- 
bouse  (i88S-i8gi).  and  the  Federal  Building  (1891-1900)  are 
the  most  imposing  of  the  public  buildings.  A  conventicm 
hall,  314  ft.  long  and  198  tt.  wide,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
■bout  I  S.000,  Is  covered  by  a  steel-frame  roof  without  a  column 
for  its  support;  the  exterior  of  the  walls  is  cut  stone  and  brick. 
The  building  was  erected  within  three  months,  to  replace  one 
destroyed  by  fire,  for  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
which  met  here  on  the  4th  of  July  1900.  The  Public  Library 
with  walls  of  white  limestone  and  Texas  granite,  conuined  (1908) 
95.000  volumes.  The  Congregational,  the  Calvary  Baptist,  the 
Second  Presbyterian,  the  Independence  Avenue  Christian,  the 


.Independence  Avenue  Uetbodist,  and  the  Second  Christian 
Sdence  cbttrdies  are  the  finest  church  buildings.  Hie  board 
of  trade  building,  the  building  of  the  Star  newspaper,  and  several 
large  office  buildings  (indudmg  the  Scarritt,  Long,  and  New 
York  Life  Insurance  buildings)  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Kansas  City  has  over  2000  acres  in  public  parks;  but  Swope 
Park,  containing  1354  acres,  lies  south  of  the  dty  limits.  Tlw 
others  are  distributed  with  a  design  to  give  each  section  a  recrea- 
tion ground  within  easy  walking  distance,  and  all  (including 
Swope)  are  connected  1^  parkways,  boulevards  and  street-car 
lines.  The  Pueo  Parkway,  330  ft.  wide,  extends  from  N.  to  S. 
through  the  centre  of  the  dty  for  a  distance  of  >}  m.,and  ad{^- 
ing  it  near  iu  middle  Is  the  Parade,  or  principal  pUyground. 
The  dty  has  eight  cemeteries,  the  largest  of  which  are  Union, 
Elm  wood,  Mt  Washington,  St  Mary's  and  Forest  HilL  The 
charitable  institutions  and  professional  acboob  Included  in  1908 
about  thurty  hospitals,  several  chiUren's  homes  anid  homes  for 
the  aged,  an  industrial  home,  the  Kansas  City  school  of  law, 
the  University  medical  college,  and  the  St^rritt  training  school. 
The  dty  has  an  excellent  public  school  system.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  hiatltutional  church,  admirably  equipped,  was  iq>ened 
in  t9o6.  The  dty  has  a  Juveidle  court,  and  nuinUins  a  free 
employment  bureau. 

Kansas  City  is  primarily  a  commercial  centre,  and  its  trade  in 
Uvestock,  grahi  and  agricultural  implements  Is  cqiedally  large. 
The  annual  pure-bred  livestock  show  b  of  national  importance. 
The  dty's  factory  product  increased  from  $23,588,653  in  1900 
to  l3Si573i049  in  1905,  or  50-8  %■  Natural  gas  and  crude 
petroleum  from  Kansas  fidtb  beoune  of  Industrial  importance 
about  1906.  Natural  gas  is  used  to  light  the  residence  streets 
and  to  heat  many  of  the  residences. 

Kansas  City  U  one  of  the  few  dties  in  the  United  Sutes  em- 
powered to  frame  its  own  charter.  The  first  was  adopted  in 
1875  and  the  second  in  1889.  In  1905  a  new  charter,  drawn  on 
the  lines  of  the  mode)  "  munidpal  program  "  advocated  by  the 
National  Munidpal  League,  was  submitted  to  popular  vote,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Influence  of  the  saloons  and  other  special' 
interests.  The  charter  of  190S  is  a  revision  of  this  proposed 
charter  of  1905  with  the  objectionable  features  eliminated;  it 
was  adc^ted  by  a  large  majority  vote.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  of  1908  the  people  elect  a  mayor,  dty  treasurer, 
dty  comptroller,  and  judges  of  the  municipal  court,  each  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  Tht  lep*slailve  body  b  the  cotnmon  council 
composed  of  two  houses,  each  having  as  many  members  as  there 
are  wards  in  the  dty— 14  in  1908.  The  members  of  the  lower 
house  are  elected,  one  by  each  ward,  la  the  spring  of  each  even 
numberedyear.  The  u^ierbouscmembers  are  elected  by  the  city 
at  large  and  serve  four  years.  A  board  of  public  works,  board 
of  park  commissioners,  board  of  fire  and  water  commissioners, 
a  board  of  civil  service,  a  dty  counsellor,  a  city  auditor,  a  dty 
assessor,  a  purchasing  agent,  and  subordinate  officen,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  without  confirmation  by  the  common 
council.  A  non-partisan  board  composed  of  dtlzcns  who  must 
not  be  physicians  has  general  control  of  the  city's  hospitals  and 
health  department.  A  new  hospital  at  a  cost  of  bait  a  million 
dollars  was  completed  In  1908.  The  charter  provides  for  a 
referendum  vote  on  franchises,  which  may  be  ordered  by  the 
council  or  by  petition  of  the  people,  the  signatures  of  10%  of  the 
registered  voters  being  sufficient  to  force  such  election.  Public 
work  may  be  prevented  by  remonstrance  of  interested  property 
owners  except  In  certain  instances,  when  the  city,  by  vole  of  the 
people,  may  overrule  all  remonstrances.  A  dvic  league  attempts 
to  give  a  non-partisan  estimate  of  all  municipal  candidates. 
The  juvenile  court,  the  arts  and  tenement  commissions,  the 
municipal  employment  bureau,  and  a  park  board  are  provided 
for  by  the  charter.  AU  the  members  of  the  dty  board  oC 
election  oommissioaers  and  a  majority  of  the  pcdice  board  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  slate;  and  the  police  control 
the  grant  of  liquor  licences.  The  dty  is  supplied  with  water 
drawn  from  the  Missouri  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
or  Kaw  (which  b  used  as  a  seirer  by  Kansas  City,  Kan.); 
the  main  pumping  statira  and  sMUing  basins  being  at 
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Quiiiduo,KveralmiIcsuptheHveriiiK«iuu;  whence  (he  water 
b  carried  beneath  the  Kansas,  through  a  tunnel,  to  a  high-preft- 
sure  diitributing  station  in  the  west  bottoms.  The  waterworks 
(direct  pressure  system)  were  acquired  by  the  dty  In  1895.  AU 
other  public  services  are  in  private  hands.  The  street-railway 
service  is  based  on  a  universal  5-ccnt  transfer  throughout  the 
metropoUtaa  area.  Swne  of  the  first  overhead  electric  trolleys 
used  in  the  United  States  were  used  here  ia  1885. 

The  first  pcrmaneDt  settlement  within  ibe  prexnt  limits  of 
Kansas  City,  which  took  iu  name  from  Kansas  river,'  was 
established  by  French  fur  traders  about  1811.  Westport,  a 
little  inland  town— platted  1833,  a  dty  1857,  merged  in 
Kansas  City  in  iSggr— now  a  fashionable  residence  district 
of  Kansas  City — was  a  rival  of  Independence  ia  the  Santa 
trade  which  she  gained  almost  in  uto  in  1844  whea  the  great 
Missouri  Oood  (the  greatest  the  river  hu  known)  destroyed 
the  river  landing  utilized  by  Independence.  Meanwhile,  what 
is  DOW  Kansas  City,  and  was  then  Westport  Landing,  being  on 
the  rivet  where  a  swift  current  wore  a  rocky  shore,  steadily 
increased  in  importance  and  overshadowed  Westport.  But  in 
iSjS  lots  were  surveyed  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Town  of 
Kansas.  It  was  officially  organised  in  part  in  1847,  formally 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1850,  chartered  under  Its  preset  name 
in  1853,  rechartercd  in  1S75,  in  1889  and  in  1908.  Before  1850 
it  WIS  praaically  the  exclusive  eastern  terminus  on  the  river  for 
the  Santa  Ft  trade,*  and  a  great  outfitting  point  for  Catifomian 
emigrants.  The  hbtoty  of  this  border  trade  is  full  of  picturesque 
colour.  During  the  Civil  War  both  Independence  and  Westport 
were  the  scene  of  battles^  Kansas  City  escaped,  but  her  trade 
went  to  Leavenworth,  where  it  had  the  protection  of  an  army 
post  and  a  quiet  frontier.  After  the  war  the  railways  came, 
taking  away  the  traffic  to  Saata  Ft,  aad  other  cities  farther  up 
the  Missouri  river  took  over  the  trade  to  its  upper  valley.  In 

1866  Kaiuas  City  was  entered  by  the  fiist  railway  from  St  Louis; 

1867  saw  the  beginning  of  the  packing  industry;  in  i86ga  railway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  assured  it  predominance  over  Leaven- 
worth and  St  Joseph:  and  since  that  timfr— save  for  a  depression 
ahonly  after  1890,  following  a  real^state  boom — tbe  material 
progress  of  the  city  has  beea  rrma^ablc;  Uw  populaiioo  in- 
creased from  4418  in  i860  to  39,160  in  1870,  ssj^S  !■>  *>>d 
131,716  ia  1890. 

See  T.  S.  Case  (cd.).  History  of  Konw  City,  Uitsmri  (Syracuw, 
18B8) ;  Wiiliam  Cnffitb,  HiUory  of  Konuu  City  (Kansas  City,  1900) ; 
for  Industrial  hiHory,  Xhe  Greattr  Kantas  City  Ytatbooh  (1907  icq  ); 
for  all  features  o(  municipal  iniereU,  the  JCmmi  CUy  AnntM 
(Kansas  City,  1907  seq.).  prepared  for  the  BusImm  Men's  League. 

KAXSK,  a  town  of  eaitem  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Yeniseisk,  151  oi.  by  rail  E.  of  Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  Kan  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Yenisei,  and  on  the  Siberian  highway.  Pop. 
(1897),  7504.  It  is  the  diief  town  of  a  dbtrict  in  which  gold 
is  found,  but  lies  oa  low  ground  subject  to  inundation  by  tbe 
river, 

KAH-Stm,  a  north-western  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Mongolia,  E.  \iy  Shen^i,  S.  by  Sacch'uen,  W.  by  Tibet  and  N.W. 
by  TWfceataa.  Tbe  boundary  on  the  N.  remains  undefined,  but 
the  province  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  territory  lying  between 
3i*3o'and40*N.,  and  108*  and  gJS"  k/E.,  and  to  contain  about 
160,000sq.m.  TfaepopulBtioniscstimatedat9,8oo,ooo.  Western 
Kan-suh  is  mountainous,  and  hirgely  a  wilderness  of  sand  and 
snow,  but  east  of  the  Hwang-ho  the  country  is  cultivated.  The 
principal  river  Is  the  Hwang-ho,  and  In  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Lan.chow  Fu  rises  the  Wei-ho,  which  traverses  Shen.si 
and  &ayn  into  the  Hwang-ho  at  Tung-kwan.   The  chief  products 

*  "  Kansas  " — in  archaic  variants  ot  spelUng  and  pronunciation, 
"  Kaiuaw,"  and  *till  called,  locally  and  colloquially,  the  "  Kaw." 
*  *  Before  Kansas  City,  first  Old  Franklin  (opposite  BoonvUle),  then 
Ft.  Otage,  Liberty,  Siblev,  Lexington.  Indetwndence  and  Westport 
had  MKcewvely  been  aWodoned  as  terminals,  as  the  transfer- 
point  from  boat  to  piairie  caravan  was  moved  iteadily  up  the 
MiMouri.  Wbidcy,  groceriea,  prints  and  notions  were  itapln  sent 
to  Santa  Ft;  woof,  buffalo  rabe*  and  dried  buffalo  meat,  Mexican 
silver  coin,  gold  and  silver  dust  and  ore  came  in  ratum.  In  tUo 
the  tnda  employed  3000  wagons  and  7000  men,  and  amonntad  to 
piHfcMW  of  dollan  ia  valub 


of  Kan-suh  are  doth,  borse  hides,  a  kind  of  curd  like  butter  wMd 
is  known  by  tbe  Mongols  under  the  name  of  wOa,  mask,  plums, 
onions,  dates,  sweet  melons  and  medicines.   (See  CBnta.) 

KANT.  IHHAHUEL  (1714-1804),  German  pbikMopher,  was 
bom  at  Kbnigsbergon  the  land  of  April  1734.  Hit  grandfuher 
was  aa  emigrant  from  Scotland,  and  the  name  Caat  is  net  nn- 
commoo  in  the  north  <A  Scotland,  whence  the  family  is  said  to 
have  come.  His  father  was  a  saddler  in  Ktaigsberg.  then  a 
stronghold  of  Pietism,  to  the  strong  influence  of  which  Kant  was 
subjected  in  his  early  years.  In  his  tenth  year  be  was  entered 
at  the  Collegium  Fredericianum  with  the  definite  view  of  studying 
theology.  His  indinaiion  at  this  time  was  towards  classics,  and 
he  was  recognised,  with  his  school-fellow.  David  Ruhnken,  as 
among  the  most  promising  classics  I  scholars  of  tbe  college.  His 
taste  for  the  greater  Latin  authors,  particularly  Lucietias,  was 
never  lost,  arid  he  acquired  at  school  an  nnusual  facility  in  Laiia 
composition.  With  Greek  authors  he  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  equally  familiar.  During  his  university  contse,  which 
bc^an  in  1740,  Kant  was  princely  attracted  towards  mLathe- 
matics  and  physics.  Tbe  lectureson  classics  do  not  seem  to  ha%-e 
satisfied  him,  and,  though  he  attended  courses  on  theology,  and 
even  preached  on  one  or  two  occasions,  lie  appears  finally  to  have 
given  up  the  intention  of  entering  the  Church.  The  last  yean 
of  his  university  studies  were  much  disturbed  by  poverty.  His 
father  died  in  1746,  aad  for  nine  years  he  was  compdkd  to 
earn  bis  own  living  as  a  private  tutor.  Altbou^  he  disLked 
the  life  and  was  not  specially  qualified  for  it — as  he  used  to  say 
regarding  the  excellent  precepts  of  his  Pidagopk,  be  wasnevec 
able  to  apply  them— yet  he  added  to  his  other  acconplishnciKs 
a  grace  aad  polish  which  he  displayed  ever  afterwatdk  to  a 
degree  aoine«4)at  unusual  in  a  philosopher  by  profcssMUi. 

In  1755  Kant  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Kayseriing. 
By  the  kindncu  of  a  friend  named  Ricbter,  he  was  enabled  10 
resume  his  university  career,  and  En  tbe  autumn  of  that  year  be 
graduated  as  doctor  and  qualified  as  privatdocent.  For  fifien 
years  he  continued  to  labour  In  this  position,  his  fame  as  writer 
and  lecturer  steadily  increasing.  Though  twice  be  (ailed  to 
obtain  a  professorship  at  Kdnigsberg,  he  steadily  refused  ap- 
pointments elsewhere.  The  only  academic  prefenncnt  rccci\-ed 
by  him  during  the  lengthy  probation  was  the  post  of  under- 
librarian  (1766).  His  leanres,  at  first  mainly  upon  fAy^cs. 
gradually  expanded  until  neariy  all  dcicrfptioni  ol  [Ailanphjr 
were  included  under  tbem. 

In  1770  he  obtained  Ibe  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at 
Kttnigsberg,  and  ddivered  as  his  inaugural  address  the  disscni- 
tion  De  mundi  ttntibUts  H  inttUi/MIit  forma  it  principiis. 
Eleven  years  later  appeared  Ibe  KrUik  of  fun  Ktotom,  tbe  «n;k 
towards  which  he  had  been  steadily  advandng,  umI  of  wUch  aH 
his  later  writings  are  developments.  In  17S3  he  published  the 
ProUgoKuna,  intended  as  aa  introduction  to  tbe  Krilik,  wUcb 
had  been  found  to  stand  in  need  of  some  explanatwy  commcaL 
A  second  edition  of  the  iCn(i>,  with  some  modifications,  ^^cared 
in  1787,  after  which  it  remained  unaltered. 

In  spite  of  Its  frequent  obscurity,  its  itovd  terminology,  and 
its  declared  opposition  to  prevailing  systems,  the  Kantian  phik^ 
sophy  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany.  In  tbe  course  of  lea 
ortwelveyeatsfrom  tbe  puUicalionof  the  J^rfh'ia/^m  J&cmb, 
it  was  expounded  in  all  the  leading  universities,  and  it  ercn 
penetrated  into  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Sudi  men 
as  J.  Schuls  ia  KOnigsberg,  J.  G.  Kicaewetier  in  Beriia,  Jakob 
in  Halle,  Bom  and  A.  L.  Heydenrnch  in  Leipsig,  K.  L.  Rdnbold 
and  E.  Schmid  in  Jena,  Buhle  In  GOttingen,  Tennemann  in 
Marburg,  and  Snell  in  Giessen,- with  many  others,  mode  it  tbe 
basis  of  their  philosophical  teaching,  wh3e  theoki^ns  like 
Tieftrunk,  Stiudlin,  and  Amraon  eageriy  applied  it  to  Cbr&iiaa 
doctrine  and  morality.  Young  men  flocked  to  Kfinigsbcfg  as  10 
a  shrine  of  philosophy.  The  Prusuan  Govemmeni  under- 
took the  expense  of  their  support.  Kant  was  hailed  by  some 
OS  a  second  Messiah.  He  was  consulted  as  on  oracle  on  sB 
questions  of  casuistry — as,  (or  example,  on  the  lawfolaess  of 
inoculation  for  the  snull-pox.  TUs  universal  homage  for*,  hmg 
time  left  Kant  nudfected;  It  was  only  in  his  later  ycui  that  he 
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spoke  of  his  system  as  the  limit  of  philoaopliy,  and  resented  all 
further  progress.  He  still  pursued  his  quiM  round  of  lecturing 
«ik1  authorship,  and  contributed  from  time  to  time  papers  to 
ihe  fiterary  journals.  Of  these,  among  the  most  remarkable  wai 
his  review  ol  Herder's  Pkilosopky  of  History,  which  greatly 
exasperated  that  author,  and  led  to  a  violent  act  of  retaliation 
tome  years  aft«  in  bis  UOokrUik  oj  Pw€  Reoton,  ScbiUer  at 
this  period  in  vain  aoufht  to  cngafe  Kant  upon  hb  Htrtm.  He 
remained  true  to  the  Berlin  Jnmud,  In  iriiich  moK  of  bis 
criticisms  appeared. 

In  1 793  Kant,  in  the  full  hdght  of  his  reputation,  was  involved 
in  a  collision  with  the  Government  on  the  question  of  his  religious 
doctrines.  Naturally  his  philosophy  had  excited  the  declared 
opposition  of  all  adherents  of  historical  Christianity,  since  its 
plain  tendency  was  towards  a  moral  rationalism,  and  it  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  the  literal  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  to  permit  bis  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  to  enjoy  the  same  literary  rights  as  bis 
earlier  woriis,  since  Kant  could  not  be  interdicted  without  first 
silencing  a  multitude  of  theologians  who  were  at  least  equally 
separated  from  positive  Christianity.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, judged  otherwise;  and  after  the  first  part  of  his  book.  Oh 
ttidigfom  iritkin  Um  Uwats  ^  Xeaton  alone,  had  appeared  la  the 
Berlin  Jmrnat,  the  puUicalion  of  the  remainder,  which  treats 
in  a  more  rationalizing  style  of  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
was  forbidden.  Kant,  thusshut  out  from  fierlin,  availed  himself 
of  hb  local  privilege,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  tbeolocical 
faculty  of  bis  own  nnivenity,  published  the  full  work  in  KMigs- 
berg.  The  Government,  probably  influenced  as  much  by  batied 
and  fear  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  Kant  was  supposed 
to  be  a  partisan,  as  by  love  of  orthodoxy,  resented  the  act;  and 
a  secret  cabinet  order  was  received  by  Mm  intimating  the  dia- 
pleasure  of  the  king,  Frederick  WiHlam  II.,  and  eiacting  a  pledge 
not  to  lecture  or  write  at  aO  on  reUghnts  subjects  In  future;  With 
this  mandate  Kant,  after  a  struggle,  complied,  and  kept  his 
engagement  till  i797„when  the  death  of  the  king,  according  to 
his  construction  of  his  promise,  set  him  free.  This  incident,  how- 
ever, produced  a  veiy  unfavourable  effect  on  bis  spirits.  He 
withdrew  in  1794  from  society;  next  year  be  gave  up  all  his  classes 
but  one  public  lecture  OR  logic  or  metaphysics;  and  in  1 797,  before 
the  removal  of  the  interdict  on  his  theological  leaching,  he  ceased 
altogether  bis  public  labours,  after  an  academic  course  of  forty- 
two  years.  He  previously,  in  thesane  year,  finished  his  treatises 
on  the  Uelapkysics  of  Elkies,  which,  with  his  AnJkropology,  com- 
pleted in  1798,  were  the  last  considerable  works  that  he  revised 
with  his  own  hand.  Hit  Letiurei  on  Logic,  on  PhysicaiCtopapky, 
on  Paedagogia,  were  edited  during  his  lifetime  by  his  friends  and 
pupils.  By  way  of  asserting  his  right  to  resume  theological 
disquisition,  he,  also  issued  in  1798  his  Strife  of  lie  Paaitliei,  in 
which  all  the  strongest  points  (rf  his  work  on  religion  were  urged 
afresh,  and  the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between  himself 
mnd  his  censors  was  given  to  the  worid. 

From  the  date  of  Us  retirement  from  the  cbab  Kant  dedined 
in  strength,  and  gave  tokens  of  intellectual  decay.  His  memory 
began  to  fail,  and  a  brge  work  at  which  he  wrought  night  and 
day,  on  the  connexion  between  physics  and  metaphysics,  was 
found  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  bis  already  published  doctrines. 
After  1803,  finding  himself  attacked  with  a  weakness  in  the  limbs 
attended  with  frequent  fiu  of  falling,  he  mitigated  ibe  Spartan 
severity  of  bis  life,  and  consented  to  receive  medical  advice.  A 
constant  restlesuess  oppressed  him;  his  sight  gave  way;  bis 
convcreatton  became  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  metaphors, 
and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  gleams  of  hit  former  power 
broke  out,  especially  when  some  old  chord  of  association  was 
Mruck  in  natural  science  or  physical  geography.  A  few  days 
before  his  decease,  with  a  great  effort  he  thanked  hn  medical 
attendant  for  his  visits  In  the  words,  "  I  have  not  yet  lost  my 
feeling  for  humanity."  On  the  nth  of  February  1804  he  died, 
baviog  almost  completed  bis  eightieth  year.  His  stature  was 
small,  and  bis  appearance  feeble.  He  was  little  more  than  five 
fcec  hi^;  his  hieast  was  almost  concave,  and,  like  Schleier- 
■nacbcr)  be  was  deformed  in  tbe  right  shoulder.   Kii  scnsei  were 


quick  and  delicate;  and,  though  of  weak  eanfthutloB,  da  eic^ied 
by  stria  regimen  all  serious  illness.' 

His  lite  was  arranged  with  mechanical  regularity;  and,  as  he 
never  married,  he  kept,  the  habits  of  his  studious  youth  to  old 
age.  His  man-servant,  who  awoke  him  summer  and  winter  at 
five  o'clock,  testified  that  he  had  not  once  failed  in  thirty  years 
to  respond  to  the  call.  After  rising  be  studied  for  two  hours, 
then  lecture^jSiher  two,  and  spent  the  rest  of  tbe  forenoon,  till 
one;  at  his  d&k.  He  then  dined  at  a  restaurant,  which  he  fre- 
quently changed,  to  avoid  the  influx  of  strangers,  who  crowded 
to  see  and  hear  him.  This  was  his  only  regulu  meal;  and  he 
often  prolonged  the  conversation  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  He 
then  walked  out  for  at  least  an  hour  in  all  weathers,  and  spent 
the  evening  In  lighter  reading,  except  an  hour  or  two  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  his  next  day's  lectures,  after  which  he 
retiredbctweenntneand  ten  torest.  In  his  earlier  years  he  often 
spent  his  evenings  in  general  society,  where  his  knowledge  and 
conversational  talents  made  him  the  life  of  every  parly.  He  was 
especially  intimate  with  the  families  of  two  English  merchants 
of  the  name  of  Green  and  Motherby,  where  he  found  many 
opportunities  of  meeting  ship-captains,  and  other  travelled 
persons,  and  thus  gratifying  his  passion  for  physical  geography. 
This  social  circle  included  also  the  celebrated  J.  G.  Hamann,  the 
friend  of  Herder  and  JacobI,  who  was  thus  a  mediator  between 
Kant  and  these  philosophical  adversaries. 

Kant's  reading  was  of  the  most  extensive  and  miscellaneous 
kind.  Me  cared  comparatively  little  for  the  history  of  specula- 
tion, but  his  acquaintance  with  books  of  science,  general  history, 
travels  and  belles  lettres  was  boundless.  He  was  well  versed  in 
English  literature,  chiefly  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  read 
English  philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume,  and  the  Scottish  school. 
He  was  at  home  in  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  but  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  the  French  sensational  philosophy.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  German  literature  up  to  the  date  of  his  Kritik, 
but  ceased  to  follow  it  in  its  great  development  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  It  was  his  habit  to  obtain  books  in  ^eets  from  his 
publishcn  Kanter  and  Nicolovius;  and  he  read  over  for  many 
yeaisalltbcnewworkiintheircatalogue,  tnoidertokcepabteaat 
of  universal  knowledge.  He  was  fond  of  newspapers  and  works 
on  politics;  and  this  was  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  could 
interrupt  his  studies  in  philosophy. 

As  a  lecturer,  Kant  avoided  altogether  that  rigid  style  in  which 
his  hooks. were  writteru  He  aat  behind  a  low  desk,  with  a  few 
jottings  on  slips  of  paper,  or  textbooks  marked  on  the  margin, 
before  him,  and  delivered  an  extemporaneous  address,  opening 
up  the  subject  by  partial  glimpses,  and  with  many  anecdotes  or 
familiar  illustrations,  till  a  comptete  idea  of  it  was  presented. 
His  voice  was  ext  remely  weak,  but  sometimes  rose  into  doquencc, 
and  always  commanded  perfect  dlence.  Though  kind  to  his 
students,  he  refused  to  remit  their  fees,  as  this,  be  thought,  would 
discourage  independence.  It  was  another  prindple  that  his 
chief  exertions  should  be  bestowed  on  the  intermediate  class  of 
talent,  as  the  geniuses  would  help  tbenuelyes,  and  the  dunces 
were  beyond  remedy. 

Simple,  honourable,  truthful,  kind-hearted  and  high-minded 
as  Kant  was  in  all  moral  respects,  he  was  somewhat  deficient  in 
the  region  of  sentiment.  Hebad  little  enthusiasm  for  the  beautios 
of  natnn,  and  indeed  never  sailed  out  into  the  Baltic,  or  travelled 
moretlian4omilesfromKttnigibeig.  Music  he  disregarded, and 
all  poetry  that  was  more  than  sententious  prose.  His  ethics  have 
been  reproached  with  some  justice  as  setting  up  too  low  an  ideal 
for  the  female  sex.  Though  faithful  in  a  high  degree  to  the  duties 
of  friendship,  he  could  not  bear  to  visit  his  friends  In  sickness, 
and  after  their  death  he  repressed  all  allusion  to  their  memory. 
His  engrossing  intellectual  labours  no  doubt  tended  somewhat 
to  harden  his  character;  and  in  his  zeal  for  rectitude  of  purpose 
he  forgot  the  part  which  a&eclion  and  sentiment  must  ever  play 
in  the  human  constitution. 

On  the  nth  of  February  1904,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Kant'sdeath,a  Kantian  society  (Kantgndluiaftivu  formed 
at  Halle  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  H.  Valhinger  to 
promoteKantianUadiea.  ^^*^p 
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KANT 


fif  igt;  It  Mippoitf  tbe  polodieil  KMUtMm  (founded  1896; 
Me  BnuooBAFBV,  ai  UU.}. 

The  WuRKca  or  Kant 

No  otW  thinker  of  modern  time*  hu  been  throwhaal  fai'i  work 
■o  penetrated  with  tlic  (undamenut  conception*  of  pnyiical  icience; 
no  other  hat  been  able  to  bold  with  Mch  firmneu  the  balance 
between  empincal  and  speculative  idea*.  Beyond  all  question  much 
of  the  influence  «4iich  the  critical  philoaophy  ha*  ewrciMd  and 
continue*  to  exerdae  mu*t  be  aicribcd  to  thia  charKterixIc  feature 
in  the  training  of  it*  great  author. 

The  early  writinn  of  Kant  are  almoat  without  exception  on 
questions  of  phyucal  acience.  It  wa*  only  by  degrees  that  philo- 
sophical problem!  began  to  engage  hi*  Attention,  and  that  the  main 
pcMiion  of  hw  literary  activity  was  turned  towards  them.  The 
following  are  the  most  tmptntant  ot  the  works  which  bear  directly 
on  physical  science. 

I.  Cedanten  ton ^  wahren SehHatni ier  l^tjidicenKrtini  (17^7); 
an  essay  dealing  with  the  famou*  diipute  between  the  Carteiian* 
and  Leibnitxian*  regarding  the  expression  for  the  amount  cf  a  forte. 
According  to  the  CaneKan*.  thii  quantitywaadircctl^proportional 
to  velocity:  according  to  their  opponent*,  it  varied  with  the  Kjuare 
of  the  velocity.  The  dispute  has  now  lost  it*  interest,  for  phyudsts 
have  learned  to  distinguish  accurately  the  two  quantitiea  which  are 
vaguely  included  under  the  exprotion  omounl  of  Joru,  and  ooose- 
<|iiently  have  been  able  to  show  in  what  each  party  wa*  correct  and 
in  what  it  wa*  in  error.  Kant'a  essay,  with  some  fallacious  explana- 
Itoaa  and  divisions,  critirina  acntely  the  arguiaenta  d  the  Leib- 
nit^Mi  and  cond«fci  with  an  attempt  to  show  thai  both  mode* 
of  expresMon  arc  correct  when  correctly  limited  and  interpreted. 

ai  Whtlker  Ik*  Earth  i*  ilt  Retolntion  hat  txperitneed  lom*  Ciantt 
tintt  At  Earluil  Tima  (1754:  cd.  and  trans.,  W.  Hastie,  lOOO, 
Kanti  Cosmogony;  d.  Lord  Kelvin  in  The  Ate  of  Ou  Earth,  1897, 
p.  7).  In  this  brief  cmy  Kant  throws  out  a  nation  which  has  since 
been  carried  out,  in  ignorance  of  Kant's  priority,  by  Delaunay(iS6s) 
and  Adams.  He  pointa  out  that  the  action  cd  the  moon  in  raidng 
the  waten  of  the  earth  must  have  a  secondary  effect  in  the  slight 
retardation  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  refers  to  a  similar  cause  the 
fact  that  the  moon  turn*  alway*  the  same  face  to  the  earth. 

3.  AUtfmtine  NontrteiehUiie  und  Tktorit  4et  Himmtlt,  published 
anonymously  in  1755  <4th  ed.  iSoS;  republished  H.  Ebcrt,  1S90). 
In  this  remarkable  work  Kant,  proceeding  from  the  Newtonian 
conception  of  the  solar  system,  extends  his  consideration  to  the 
entire  sidereal  system,  prints  out  bow  the  whole  may  be  mechanically 
regarded,  and  throws  out  the  important  ^xculation  which  has  Mnce 
received  the  title  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  In  lome  details,  such 
e.g.  as  the  regarding  of  the  motkin  of  the  entire  solar  system  as 
portion  of  the  seneial  cosmical  mechanism,  he  had  preoecessors, 
amon^  others  Thomas  Wright  of  I>urham.  but  the  work  as  a  whole 
contains  a  wronderfully  acute  anticipation  of  much  that  was  after- 
wards carried  out  by  ncrschel  and  Laplace.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
original  nebular  condition  of  the  system,  with  tne  consequent 
ex^nalioii  of  the  great  pbenomena  of  planetary  formations  and 
movement*  of  the  satdlitca  and  rings,  ■■  tinqiiestkinably  to  be 
assigned  to  Kant.  (On  this  qucstkn  ace  discuaano  in  W.  Haatie'a 
Kawt  Co$moff>ny,  as  above.) 

4.  Utd^Honum  qmrmndam  dt  ipu  imctinOa  dilintadf  (t7M): 
an  inaugural  dissertaibn,  containing  little  beycuid  the  notion  tMt 
bodies  operate  on  one  another  through  the  medium  of  a  uniformly 
diffused,  elastic  and  subtle  matter  (ether)  which  is  the  underlying 
substance  of  heat  and  light.  Both  Mat  and  light  are  regarded  as 
vibrations  of  this  diflusoci  ether. 

5.  On  Ike  Causes  of  EarOqtudHt  UjS^i  DtttripHoM  OJkt  EarO- 
miake  of  ijss  (>75o);  CoHtUaatin  if  mm  RktnSy  Expiriemctd 
Earlkguokes  (1756). 

6.  ExUanalorj  tUmarht  on  Ihe  Theory  0/  Ike  Winds  (1756).  In 
thi*  brief  tract,  Kant,  apparcntljf  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  eN[>laRa- 
lion^ven  in  1735  by  Hadley,  points  out  how  the  varying  velocity  of 
rotation  of  the  succnsive  lones  of  the  earth's  surface  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  phenomena  of  periodic  winds.  His  theory  is  in  almost  entire 
aereemcnt  with  that  now  received.  See  the  parallel  statements 
from  Kant's  tract  and  Dove's  essay  on  the  inilucnce  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  the  flow  of  its  atmosphere  (1835),  given  in  Ziillner's 
work,  Ueber  die  Nalur  der  Comtltn,  pp.  477-483. 

7.  On  the  Digtrtnl  Sneei  of  Mtn  0775);  Delerminalion  of  the 
Notion  of  a  Human  Race  (1785);  Conjectural  Btfinnint  of  Human 
lliitory  (1786};  three  tracts  containing  some  pomis  of  interest  as 
regards  the  empirical  grounds  for  Kant's  doctrine  ol  teleology. 
Krfcrence  will  be  made  to  them  In  the  notice  o(  the  Krilik  of 
Judcmenl. 

8.  OniheVolcaiioeiintkeUeaH(t7S<);OntkeTnfluenteoflkeMoon 
on  Ihe  iVealker  (1794}-  The  second  cT  these  contains  a  remarkable 
discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  centre  of  the  moon's  figure  and 
Its  centre  <^  gravity.  From  the  difference  between  these  Kant  is 
led  to  conjecture  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  side  of  the  moon 
turned  from  us  must  be  altt^ether  unlike  those  of  the  face  presented 
to  us.  Hb  views  have  been  restated  by  Hansen. 

9.  Letturtt  on  Physical  Gtotnpkj  (1832} !  publiilicd  from  note*  of 
Kant's  lecture*,  with  ihc  a^rovaiot  the  author. 


Consideration  of  thcM  werba  is  anSdnt  to  Aow  that  KaaA 
mastery  of  the  science  of  hb  time  was  comiiletc  and  thorough,  and 
that  his  philosophy  is  to  be  dealt  with  aa  having  throuckout  a 
reference  to  general  tdeatiSc  conceptions  For  more  oetaBed 
treatment  of  his  importarice  in  science,  reference  may  be  Bade  to 
ZAllner's  essay  on  "  Kaot  and  hi*  Merits  on  Natural  bdeisce  "  coa> 
tainedin  the  work  on  the  Nature  of  Comets  (pp.  436-484);  to  DietticK 
Kant  and  Newlen;  Schultie,  Kant  and  Daneiw,  Reuschle's  carefid 
analysis  of  Ihe  sdentiSc  work*  in  the  DttOtehe  VierUtjakrtSckr^ 
(18M);  W.  Hast ie's  introduction  to  JCaNTj  Cotmof^j  (1900),  wWdh 
summariies  criticism  to  that  date;  and  articles  in  ffsnl  Tlarfira 

(I8<H»  fou.;. 

The  notice  of  the  phikiaophical  writings  of  Kant  need  not  be  mote 
than  bibliographical,  as  in  the  account  of  his  pfailoaophy  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  at  some  length  the  successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  hia  thought.  Am^ed  chsonofagically  theac  worka 
are  as  follows^ 

i7$S-  Printi^tnm  frimanm  t^fiiHomh  mdaftyriM  mmt 
diluaaaHa, 

1736.  Melapkyticae  evm  teomtria  JnnOat  tans  i»  ptitotopba 
nalurali,  enjns  xpecimen  I.  eonliitet  monadologiaM  pkynatm. 

1763.  J)m  faluhi  Spiltfinditkeit  der  ntr  nllotittisfkim  Kgnm, 
"  Tlie  False  Subtlety  of  the  Four  SyUogitttc  figant "  (tmna.  T.  K. 
Abbott,  Kani's  Introdntlion  lo  Lope  OM  At|  eitay  n  dw  Wiiliihn 
SnbliUy  of  Ike  Fifuret,  iBSs). 

1763.  Vertnek  den  Begriffier  negBlmm  Crfitm  a  ik  WeUmeidmit 
eiBUlfSUren,  "  Attempt  to  introduce  the  Notion  of  Negative  Qoaa- 
lities  into  Philosophy." 

■763.  Der  tinriimtifieJie  Beweiurmad  tm  ciarr  flmsaifratfan 
Daiiims  GMlM,  "  The  only  poBribfeFonndation  for  a  Dcmonatiation 
of  the  Existence  of  Cod." 

1764.  Btebachlanefn  Aber  das  GefSU  dee  Sekiain  wii  frUcnea 
(Riga,  1771;  fCanigsbero.  1776). 

1 764.  Vnteriuckmit  aber  it  DenOiekkeil  der  CrwedsAbt  ier  wtxii 
lichen  Tkeolatie  und  Moral,  "  Essay  on  the  Evidence  (Clearness)  «l 
vhe  Fundamental  Propositions  of  Natural  Theoloey  and  Ethics." 

1766.  Tritime  einet  Ceiilersehers,  erUutert  tbmk  Trinme  der 
iirlaphysik,  "  Dreams  of  a  Ghost-sc«r  (or  Clairvoyant),  explained 
by  the  Dreams  of  Meuphysic  "  (Eng.  trans.  E.  F.  Gocrwita.  with 
introd.  bv  F.  Sewall,  1900). 

1768.  Von  drm  erilen  Cninde  des  VnterKhitdet  der  Ceeemdem  im 
Raum, "  Foundation  for  the  Distinction  of  Poiiliom  in  Space." 

The  above  may  all  be  regarded  aa  belonging  to  the  precritica] 
period  of  Kant's  development.  The  fuIlowi»  introduce  tne  natioos 
and  principles  characteristic  of  the  criticU  philosophy. 

1770.  Demundi  lensibili*  et  inttUitMlis  to^ma  et  primeipat. 

1781.  KriUk  der  reine*  Vemunft.  "  Kritik  of  Pure  R«niao~ 
(revised  ed.  1787:  ed.  VaiMnacr,  iSSl  loD.  and  B.  Erdaaaaa.  loiw: 
Eng.  trans.,  F.  Max  MOIIcr,  IMS,  nd  wL  1907,  aad  J.  M.  IX 
Meiklejohn,  1854). 

1783.  Pralttomena  ta  einer  Jedem  Hnfliten  Sfetapkysik  die  alt 
Wisiensckaft  wird  auftrden  k6nnen.  "  PrMcgomena  lo  all  Future 
Metaphysic  which  mtiy  present  itsdf  as  SdetKC  "  (ed.  B.  Erdnunn. 
iStS;  Eng.  tniM.  J.  P.  Hahaify  and  J.  H.  Bernard,  Md  cd.  1889; 
Bdfort  Bax,  1883  and  hut  Carus,  1903:  andcf.  M.  Apd,  ITaMi  iiii  1 
an  KanU  Prtletmiena,  1908). 

[784.  Idee  >■  einer  altgnMinm  Crsritete  im  wMtrmnKtker 
AhtieU,  "  Notion  of  a  Universal  History  in  a  Coamop^UM^cMC." 
With  this  may  be  coupled  the  review  of  Herder  in  I7». 

irtS-  Grundletuni  sar  Uelapkysih  der  SUten,  "  Foundatiom  «( 
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Tim  JTofiMn  PhSmfky.^ 

Hlftonaaa  an  ucaftoracd  to  divide  the  general  current  of 
•peculation  into  epochs  or  periodi  marked  by  ihe  dominance  of  some 
•tngle  philowphic  conception  wltb  iti  •yttcButlc  evolution.  Perhaps 
in  no  caw  ii  the  character  of  an  epocn  more  ckarly  apparent  than 
in  that  of  UiecriticalphikMophy.  The  great  work  of  Kant  abeoluti'ly 
clG«dthe  line*  of  ipecubtion  alona  which  the  philosophical  literature 
of  the  l8th  century  had  proceeded,  and  Mib&titutcd  for  them  a  now 
and  more  ooKipreheDiivemetbodof  Rgardini;  iho  essential  probkms 
of  thou|ht,  a  method  which  has  pieacribed  the  course  of  philosophic 
•peculation  in  the  prcKnt  a^  The  critical  fiy^icm  h.is  thu;  a  two- 
fold aipcct.  It  takei  up  into  itielf  what  had  characieriiod  iho 
previous  efforti  of  modern  thought,  iliow*  ihc  impirrfect  nature  ol 
the  fundamental  notion*  therein  employed,  and  offers  a  new  solution 
of  the  problem*  to  which  thcee  notioni  had  been  applied.  It  opins 
up  a  netr  teriea  of  question*  upon  which  subsequent  philosophic 
reflection  has  been  directed,  and  tivci  to  them  the  fonti,  under 
which  it  ii  pouible  that  they  ^uld  t>e  fruitfully  rL-gardcd.  A  work 
of  this  kind  ucsscntially  epoch-tnakina. 

In  any  complete  account  of  the  Kanfian  system  it  19  therefore 
nece«»ary  that  there  should  be  constant  reference, on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  prcccdtnK  I8lh-century  philosophy, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  problemtleft  for  renewed  treatment 
to  mon  modem  thought.  Fortunately  the  development  of  the 
Kantian  system  itself  furniibea  such  treatment  as  is  necesury  of 
the  former  reference.  For  the  critital  philosophy  was  a  wort  of 
ilow  growth.  la  the  early  writing*  of  Kant  «c  are  able  10  trace 
with  great  definitctieaa  the  successive  stage*  through  which  he  pa^»-d 
from  the  notions  of  the  preceding  philoaophv  to  the  new  and  com- 
preheniive  method  whica  gives  it*  special  character  to  the  criliial 
work.  Scarcely  any  great  mind,  it  has  been  s.iid  with  justice,  evvr 
matured  so  slowly.  In  the  cariv  essays  we  Tind  the  principles  of 
the  current  philosophies,  those  of  Leibnitz  and  English  empiricism, 
applied  in  various  directions  to  those  problems  which  serve  as  te^ti 
ol  their  truth  and  com  pie  tc  ties* ;  we  note  the  appearance  of  the 
difficulties  or  contradictions  which  manifest  the  onc-sidedness  or 
imperfection  of  the  principle  applied ;  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  new  conceptions  which  were  destined,  in  thecomplcitd 
system,  to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  method.  To  understand  the 
Kantian  work  it  is  indispensable  to  trace  the  history  of  its  growth 
in  the  mind  of  it*  author. 

Of  the  two  preceding  stage*  of  modem  philosophy,  only  ths 
•econd,  that  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  .  teems  to  have  infljemid 
practically  the  eoiir'^^  oi  Kant's  speculation.  With  the  Cartesian 
movement  a  uholc  he  shu.iis  little  acquaintance  and  no  sympathy, 
and  hii  own  philosophic  c<^<i)ception  is  never  brought  into  relation 
with  the  systematic  treatnisnt  of  metaphysical  problems  charac- 
teristic of  the  Cartesian  ritlhod.    The  fundamental  question  for 

Khilosophic  ri^tltction  prescEited  itself  to  him  in  the  form  which  iC 
ad  assumijJ  in  the  hand.s  f>r  Locke  and  his  successors  in  England, 
of  Leibnitz  .ind  the  Leibnit  'ian  school  in  Germany.  The  transiiinil 
from  the  G  rrc^ian  movcmt  i.l  to  this  second  slaecof  modern  lhout:lit 
had  doubt!  .  been  natural  and  indeed  ncccBsary,  Nevertheless  the 
full  bearins  ■  .f  the  phllos"]  Kic  question  were  somewhat  obscured  bf 
the  compaidiikieiy  Imiict.'d  /ashion  in  which  it  was  then  regarded. 
The  tendency  towards  what  may  be  technically  called  sulijcctivisni, 
a  tendency  which  differentiates  the  modern  from  the  ancient  methuJ 
of  speculation,  is  expressed  in  Locke  and  Leibniti  in  a  definite 
peculiar  fashion.  Howcvtr  widely  the  two  systems  differ  in  details, 
they  are  at  one  in  a  certain  fundamental  conception  which  duminau'l 
the  whole  course  of  their  philosophic  construction.  They  are  through- 
out  individualist,  f.e.  they  accept  as  given  fact  the  existence  of  ths 
concrete,  thinking  subject,  and  endeavour  to  show  how  this  subject, 
as  an  individual  conscious  being,  is  related  to  the  wider  univer^  of 
which  he  form*  part.  In  dealing  with  lueh  a  problem,  there  are 
evidentiv  two  lines  alon^  which  investigation  may  proceed,  ft  may 
be  asked  how  the  individual  mind  comes  to  know  himself  and  the 
system  of  things  with  which  he  is  connected,  how  the  varied  conit  nis 
of  his  experience  are  to  be  accounted  for,  and  what  eenainir 
attaches  to  bis  subjective  consciousness  of  things.  Regarded  fn  iA 
the  individualist  point  of  view,  this  line  of  inquiry  becomes  pun  1/ 

esychological,  and  the  answer  may  be  presented,  as  it  was  preKni>  J 
y  Locke,  in  the  fashion  of  a  natural  history  of  the  grow-th  of  run- 
ecious  experience  in  the  mind  of  the  subject.  Or,  it  may  be  furtlicr 
asked,  how  is  the  individual  really  connected  with  the  system  <if 
chlnKi  apparently  disclosed  to  him  in  conscious  experience/  what  ii 
the  precise  signibcancc  of  the  existence  which  he  ascribei  both  in 
himself  and  to  the  object*  of  experience?*hal  is  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  himself  as  one  part  of  the  system,  and  the  sysii'ia 
as  a  whole?  This  second  inquiry  it  tpeeihcally  metaphysical  iii 
bearing,  and  the  kind  of  answer  funiithed  to  it  by  Leibnitz  on  llit 
one  hand,  by  Berkeley  on  the  other,  is  In  fact  prescribed  or  dcitr- 
niined  beforehand  by  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  indivi- 
c]a.alitt  method  with  which  both  begin  their  invtstigations.  So  f  ijn 
as  we  make  clear  to  eurtelve*  the  essential  nature  of  this  method, 
we  are  able  to  discern  the  specific  difficulties  or  perplexities  ari^ini 

•  See  further  Idealism;  MsTAmviics;  Locic,  &c.,  where  K;>nt'* 
rd«tion  to  subsequent  thought  is  discuswL 


in  the  attempt  to  cany  It  otit  syttsmatically,  and  thus  to  note  with 
precisibn  the  special  problems  pnaented  to  Kant  at  the  ouiKt  of 
his  philosophic  rcflectioiis. 

Couider,  first,  the  application  ol  the  method  on  its  psyt^ogical 
side,  at  it  appear*  in  Lock&  Starting  with  the  ataumption  of 
oonsdoua  experience  as  the  content  or  filling-in  of  the  individual 
miiid,  Locke  itfoceeds  to  explain  its  geneiii  and  nature  by  reference 
to  the  real  universe  of  thln^  and  its  mechanical  operation  upon  the 
miod.  The  result  of  the  intenctioa  of  miod,  Ct,  the  inoividual 
mind,  and  the  system  of  thinga,  ia  conscious  experience,  conMting 
of  iileaa,  which  may  be  vaiiou^v  compounded,  divided,  compsied, 
or  dealt  with  by  the  lubjective  Ucultiei  or  powers  with  which  the 
entity.  Mind,  is  supfKMcd  to  becndowed.  Matterof  fact  and  matter 
ot  knowtcdge  are  thus  at  a  stroke  dissevered.  The  very  notion  of 
relation  between  mind  and  things  leads  at  once  to  the  counter  notion 
of  the  absolute  leatrictioa  of  mind  to  its  own  nibjcctive  nature. 
That  Locke  was  unable  to  reconcile  these  oppoaed  notions  it  not 
surprising;  that  the  dittctiltlca  and  obscurities  of  the  £riay  ariae 
from  the  impossibility  of  reconciliiig  them  is  evident  on  the  slightest 
consideration  of  the  main  pactions  of  that  work.  Of  these  diflicultica 
the  pbilosophiea  of  Berkuey  and  Hume  are  lyatematlc  treatments. 
In  Berkeley  we  find  the  rnolute  determination  to  accept  onlv  the 
one  notion,  that  of  mind  as  restricted  to  its  own  consdous  cxperleiice, 
and  to  attempt  by  this  means  to  exj>lain  the  nature  of  the  external 
reality  to  which  obscure  reference  ia  made.  Any  succcsa  In  the 
attem[>t  is  due  cmly  to  the  fact  that  Berkeley  introduces  alongside 
of  hia  individualist  notion  a  totally  new  conception,  that  of  mintl 
itaclf  aa  not  in  the  tame  way  one  of  the  matters  of  conscious  experi- 
ence, but  as  capableof  reflection  upon  the  whole  of  experience  and 
of  rtferencc  to  the  aupreme.mind  as  the  ground  of  all  reality.  It  is 
only  in  Hume  that  we  have  de6nitely  aiM  completely  the  evolution 
of  the  individualist  notion  as  Roundwork  of  a  theory  of  knowledee; 
and  it  is  In  hit  writingt,  tberdTore,  that  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
fundamental  difficulty  of  that  notion  clearly  apparent.  It  it  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  we  shouU  find  in  Hume,  not  only  the  tceptical 
disaolution  of  all  fixity  of  cwnitioh,  which  it  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  individualist  method,  out  also  the  dearest  contciouinett  of 
the  very  root  of  the  difficulty.  The  ayttematic  application  of  the 
doctrine  that  conscious  experience  consists  only  ta  isolated  objects 
of  knowledge,  impmwms  or  ideas,  leads  Hume  to  distinguish 
between  truths  reached  by  analysis  and  truths  which  involve  real 
oonnexioo  of  the  objects  of  knowledge.  The  first  he  it  willing  to 
accept  without  further  inquiry,  though  it  It  an  error  to  luppose,  as 
Kant  teems  to  have  cuppoecd,  that  he  regarded  mathematical 
propositions  as  coming  uiuter  this  bead  (see  Htnti) ;  with  respect  to 
the  secxnKt,  he  finijs  himself,  and  confettet  that  he  finds  himself, 
hopelestly  at  fault.  No  real  connexions  between  iaolated  objects 
of  experience  are  perceived  by  us.  No  single  matter  of  fact  nccet- 
Mrily  implies  the  existence  o(  any  other.  In  thon,  if  the  difficulty 
be  put  in  its  ultimate  form,  no  existence  thought  aa  a  distinct 
individual  can  transcend  itself,  or  imply  relation  to  any  other 
exiitence.  If  the  parta  of  conscious  experience  are  regarded  aa  to 
many  distinct  things,  thereis  nopostibihty  of  connecting  them  other 
than  contingently,  if  at  aU.  If  the  individual  miiid  be  really 
thought  as  individual,  it  la  impossible  to  explain  how  it  should  have 
knomedse  or  conK:iousiiest  at  all.  "  In  tfaort,"  tayt  Hume,  "  there 
an  two  principlea  which  I  cannot  render  contittent,  nor  it  it  in  my 
power  to  renounce  dthcr  of  thcra,  via.  Ikal  ali  our  dislinel  perctptions 
art  disltMet  mtUmet*,  and  thai  Ikt  mind  iwssr  pcretiva  any  real 
eoniusun  aMM^  ditlinct  exUttncts.  Did  our  pcrceplioni  either 
inhere  in  aomcthing  timple  or  individual,  or  did  the  mind  perceive 
aome  real  connexion  among  them,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  case  "  (App.  to  Trtatitt  of  Human  Nalun), 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  individualist  conception,  when  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  leads  to  the  total  negation  ol  all  real  cognition. 
If  the  real  system  of  things,  to  which  conscious  experience  has 
reference,  be  t^arded  as  standing  in  casual  relation  to  this  experience 
there  it  no  conceivable  ground  for  the  extension  to  reality  of  the 
notions  which  somehow  are  involved  in  thought.  The  tame  result 
is  apparent,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  theory  of 
knowledge  implied  in  the  Leibnitzian  individualism.  The  meta- 
physical conception  of  the  monads,  each  of  which  is  the  universe 
■a  Nwe,  presents  insuperable  difiicultiet  when  the  connexion  or 
interdependence  of  the  monadt  is  in  question,  and  thete  difficulties 
obtrude  thenuelve*  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  work  tnit  a  con- 
sistent doctrine  of  cognition.  For  the  whole  mats  of  cognisable  fact, 
the  maM^iu  inUUiilbUi),  it  contained  impticiUr  in  each  monad, 
and  the  leveral  modet  o4  apprehension  can  only  be  regarded  as  to 
many  stages  in  the  developing  consciousness  of  the  monad.  Sense 
and  understanding,  real  connexion  of  fact*  and  analysis  of  notions, 
are  not,  therefore,  distinct  in  kind,  but  differ  only  in  degree.  The 
same  fundamental  axioms,  the  logical  principles  of  identity  and 
sufficient  reason,  are  applicable  in  explanation  of  all  given  propod- 
lions.  It  is  true  that  Lcibniu  himself  did  not  woik  out  any  com- 
plete doctrine  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  the 
theory  took  definite  aliape  in  the  principle  that  the  whole  work  of 
cognition  is  in  essence  analytical.  The  process  of  analysis  might 
be  complete  or  incomplete.  For  finite  intelliEenccs  there  was  an 
inevitable  incompleteness  to  far  at  knowledge  ol  outteri  of  fact  was 
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concenwd.  Id  reflect  to  them,  tbe  final  ra«dtwufodad  in*  ■eiiei 
of  irreducible  notkmt  or  cUagonet,  thtfrima  tetriUHa,  tha  Mwlyiii 
and  elucidatiaa  of  which  wm  ipecnalv  the  fiiirinwi  of  phlloMphy 
or  met>phy*iok 

It  win  M  Bbwrwd  that.'  b  the-Lcibirftd«i  u  in  the  empirical 
individualim.  the  fnndamental  notioa  ia  ttOl  that  of  the  abitract 
aeration  of  the  thinldm  Mibject  from  the  materiala  of  eonacioua 
cxperieoce.  From  thU  leparatioa  ariae  all  the  difficaltiea  in  the 
effort  to  develop  the  notion  tyttematiaUIyi  ami  In  tndiw  the  bia- 
tofy  of  Kaat'i  philoaofdiical  procreM  we  are  able  to  dncem  the 
gradual  perception  on  hw  part  that  here  wu  to  be  found  the  ultimate 
cauK  of  the  pnplexitiea  which  bccaow  apparent  in  canndering:  the 
subordinate  doctrinea  of  the  lystem.  The  aucccMive  emavi  whidi 
have  already  been  enumerated  aa  composing  Kant's  precritical  work 
are  not  to  be  regarded  aa  so  many  imperfect  dcetcbes  of  the  doctrinea 
of  the  KriUk,  nor  are  we  to  look  ia  them  for  anticipations  of  the 
critical  view.  They  are  eatentially  tentative,  and  exhiUt  with 
unuiual  clearness  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  of  a  received 
theory  force  on  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view.  Therecanbe 
no  doubt  that  aome  of  the  special  features  of  the  Kritik  are  to  be 
found  in  these  precritical  CsMys.  t.t-  the  doctrine  of  the  Aalketik 
is  certainly  foreshadowed  In  the  DumtaHoH  of  tno;  the  Kritik, 
however,  u  no  patchwork,  and  what  appears  In  the  Diutrlation 
takes  an  altogether  new  form  «rtiefi  It  Is  wrought  into  the  more 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  later  treatise. 

The  particular  pioblera  which  gave  the  occadoa  to  the  first  of 
the  pitcritical  writings  is,  in  an  imperfect  or  particular  fashion,  the 
fundamental  question  to  which  the  KritUt  is  an  answer.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  knowledge  gained  by  analyKs 
of  notions  and  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact?  Kant  seems  never  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  Wolffian  identification  of  logical  axioms 
and  of  the  princtpte  of  sufficient  icason.  The  tract  on  the  AfM 
SubHtiy  Of  Am-  5«Uat*<'*c  figmii  la  which  the  view  of  thooght 
or  reaaOB  aa  analytic  ia  deariy  opreaied.  doaea  with  the  significant 
diviMon  of  jmferoente  into  those  which  rest  upoa  the  tegicuaxioms 
of  identity  ana  contradiction  and  those  for  which  no  logical  gnxiod 
can  be  shown.  Such  immediate  or  indemonstrable  judgments,  it  Is 
mid,  abound  In  our  eKperiencc  They  are,  in  fact,  aa  Kant  presently 
perceived,  the  foundations  for  all  Judgments  regarding  real  existence. 
It  was  imponible  that  the  queation  regarding  their  nature  and 
legitimacy  and  their  distinction  from  analytic  judgmeots  (hould  not 
present  itself  to  him.  The  three  tracts  bdoocing  to  the  years  1763- 
1764  bring  forward  In  the  sharpest  fashion  the  essential  oMosition 
between  the  two  classes  of  judgments.  In  the  Buay  o»  f/*iali»t 
OnaniitUt,  the  fundamental  thought  is  the  total  dininction  in  kind 
between  logical  oppooitian  (the  contmdictoriness  of  notions,  which 
Kant  always  viewed  as  (orined,  definite  products  of  thought)  and 
real  opposition.  For  the  one  adequate  explanation  is  found  in  the 
logical  axiom  of  analytical  thinking :  for  the  other  no  such  eiqilanation 
is  to  be  bad.  Logical  ground  ami  real  ground  are  totally  distinct. 
"  I  can  understand  periectly  well,"  nay*  Kant,  "  how  a  consequence 
follows  from  its  reason  according  to  the  law  of  ideatity,  since  it  is 
discoverable  by  mere  analyus  or  the  notion  contained  in  it.  .  .  . 
But  how  something  fi^lows  from  another  thing  and  not  aooording  to 
the  law  of  identity,  thbl  should  gladly  have  made  dear  to  me. . . . 
How  shall  1  comprehend  that,  auce  aomething  is,  something  elan 
ahould  be?"  Real  things,  in  ihort,  are  distinct  odatenoe^  and.  as 
distinct,  not  neceuarily  or  lo^cally  connected  in  thought.  "I  have," 
be  proeceda,  "  reflected  on  the  nature  o(  our  knowledge  In  reladon 
to  our  judgment  of  reason  and  coraeqnent,  and  I  Intend  to  aq>onnd 
fully  the  result  of  my  reflections.  It  follows  from  them  that  the 
relation  of  a  real  ground  to  that  which  is  therriiy  posited  or  demcd 
cannot  be  expressed  by  a  judgment  but  only  by  means  of  a  notion, 
which  hy  analysis  may  certamly  be  reduced  to  yet  simpler  notions 
of  real  grounds,  but  yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  final  resort  of  all  our 
cognition  in  this  regard  must  be  found  in  simple  and  irredudble 
notions  of  real  grounds,  the  relation  of  wtuch  to  their  cmisequents 
cannot  he  made  clear.' 

The  striking  similarity  between  Kant's  estpresdona  in  this  Etmy 
and  the  remarks  with  which  Hume  introduces  his  analysis  of  the 
notion  of  cause  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  at  this  period  of 
his  philosophical  career  Kant  was  definitely  under  the  inBuence 
of  the  earlier  empirical  thinker.  Con^eration  of  the  wlxde  passage 
is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  groundlessness  oi  this  supposition. 
The  difficulty  with  which  Kant  is  pmcnted  was  one  arising  inevi- 
tably from  reflection  upon  the  Leibnitzian  theory  of  knowledn,  and 
the  Bcdution  does  not  in  any  way  go  beyond  that  theory.  It  la  a 
*otutk)n,  in  fact,  which  must  have  Seen  impossible  had  the  purpmt 
of  Hume's  cm^rical  doctrine  been  present  to  Kant's  mind.  He  ia 
here  at  the  pmnt  at  wtuch  he  remained  for  many  years,  anepttng 
irithout  any  criticism  certain  fundamental  notions  as  required  for 
real  cagnitlon.  His  ideal  of  melaphyHc  is  still  that  of  complete 
analyas  of  pven  notions.  No  glimmering  of  the  further  qpettioBi 
Whenoo  come  these  notions  amfwith  what  tight  do  we  apply  them 
In,  cognition?  is  yet  apparent.  Any  dfavct  Mflucaca  from  Hnnte 
must  he  referred  to  a  later  period  in  his  career. 

The  prise  essay  Om  Uu  Printiplet  of  Natural  TKtetogy  and  Uoratt 
brines  forward  the  same  funoamental  opposition— though  In  a 
special  form.  Here,  for  tha  first  time,  ^ipeara  definitdy  the  dis- 
tinction between  qratheaia  and  analyMa,  and  ia  the  dwuntaion  is 


found  the  reason  for  the  superior  certainty  and  clezmem  of  maihe- 
matics  aa  opposed  to  philosophy.  Mathematics,  Kant  thinks, 
proceeds  syntlietically,  for  in  it  the  notions  are  constructed.  Meta- 
physics, on  the  other  hand,  is  analytical  in  method ;  in  it  the  notioas 
are  given,  and  by  analysis  they  are  cleared  up.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  description  of  mathematics  aa  synthetic  is  not  an  antidpa- 
tion  of  the  critical  doctrine  00  the  same  subject.  Kant  does  aiot, 
in  this  place,  raise  the  question  as  to  the  reason  for  aseumiag  that 
the  arbitrary  syntheses  of  matbemaUcad  construction  have  any 
reference  to  reality.  The  deeper  significance  of  syntbcsia  haa  not 
yet  become  apparent. 

In  the  OnJy  P«inUf  Gnmmd  qf  Pnef  far  Ika  Exitl»mu  tf  Cod,  the 
argument,  though  largely  Ldbnitrian,  advances  one  step  farther 
towards  the  ultunate  inquiry.  For  there  Kant  staiea  as  prcdsdy 
as  in  the  critique  of  speculative  theology  his  fundamental  doctriiio 
that  real  existence  is  not  a  predicate  to  be  added  in  thought  to  the 
concmtion  of  a  possible  subject.  So  far  as  subjective  thought  is  coa- 
cemed,  possibihty.  not  real  existence,  is  rantained  in  any  ludnncnt. 

The  ^r  176s  was  marked  h]r  the^blication  of  Lcibnita^  post- 
humous Kotutamx  Estait,  in  which  his  theory  of  knowledge  ia  more 
fuUy  stated  than  in  any  of  his  previoua  tracts.  In  all  pri>bability 
Kant  gave  some  attention  to  this  work,  though  no  spedal  reference 
to  it  occur*  in  his  writings,  and  it  may  have  assisted  to  give  addi- 
tional precision  to  his  doctrine.  In  the  curious  essay,  Drnmt  of  a 
Clairvo^nt,  published  1766,  he  emphasisca  his  pre%iously  reached 
conclusion  that  connexioos  of  real  fact  are  mediated  in  our  tbouchi 
by  ultimate  notions,  but  adds  that  the  tigniScance  and  warrant  for 
such  noti<ms  can  be  furnished  only  by  experience.  He  is  indiocd. 
therefore,  to  regard  as  the  fuoctton  of  mctaphywca  the  complete 
statement  of  thoe  ultimate,  ladcmoastnUc  notloaa.  and  thereloR 
the  determination  of  the  liatit*  to  knowledge  by  their  menna.  Evta 
at  this  pdnt,  wbera  he  approMmate*  more  doady  to  Hume  than  to 
any  other  thinker,  the  dUBcuhy  raised  by  Hume  does  not  ana 
to  occur  to  blm.  He  stUl  appears  to  think  that  experience  docs 
warrant  the  employneat  of  such  notlona,  and  whea  there  is  taken 
Into  account  his  corrttpondence  trith  Lambert  during  the  next  few 

Ears,  one  would  be  indinod  to  aay  that  the  Arekiuktamk  of  the 
Iter  represents  most  completdy  Kant's  idea  of  philosophy. 
On  another  side  Kant  bad  been  shaking  himself  free  (ram  tke 
principles  <rf  the  Leihnitxian  philosophy.  According  to  LeiboiUb 
apace,  the  order  of  coexisting  things,  resulted  from  the  rdiatious  01 
monads  to  one  another.  But  Kant  began  to  see  that  soch  a  coa. 
oepiion  did  not  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  we  dctcrouae 
direction*  or  positions  in  •pace  In  the  curious  little  essay,  Om  tkt 
Ground  of  diilinpiiikint  ParUader  Dititimu  in  Spatx.  he  pointnl 
out  that  the  Ida  of  ^ace  as  a  whole  is  not  dcoudble  from  the 
experience  of  particular  spaces,  or  particular  relations  of  object*  ia 
space,  that  we  only  cognise  rdations  in  raace  by  refereace  to  space 
as  a  whole,  and  finally  that  definite  positiona  involve  refereace  u 
space  a*  a  given  whole. 

The  whole  development  of  Kant's  thought  up  to  this  point  is 
iotellirihle  when  rOj^rded  from  the  Leibaitxiaa  point  of  view,  with 
which  be  started.  There  appear*  no  reason  to  condude  that  Hume 
at  thi*  time  exercised  any  direct  influence.  One  may  go  stiD 
further,  and  add  that  even  In  the  Diturlation  ol  1770,  generaH* 
rqarded  as  more  than  foreshadowing  the  Krilik,  the  really  critical 
question  is  not  Involved.  A  brief  notice  of  the  coateats  of  tki* 
tract  will  snSce  to  show  how  far  removed  Kaat  yet  was  from  the 
method*  and  prindplea  of  the  oitical  or  tranaceaoaital  philanffty. 
Sense  and  unoentandlng,  according  to  the  DiimtaH»»,  arc  the  t«o 
sources  of  knowledge.   The  objects  of  the  one  >re  thta^sof  sense 


or  phtnomena;  the  otqects  of  the  other  arc  .   _  . 

absolutdy  distinct,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  fiffcring  ody  ia 
degree.  In  PAcmmms  Wt  distinguish  asathr,  iriiicb  is  pven  bj 
sense,  and  form,  which  Is  the  law  of  the  order  o(  aeosatiotiB.  Soch 
form  b  twofold— the  order  of  space  and  time.  SeasaiioM  formrd 
by  space  and  time  compose  the  world  of  appeaiance,  and  tlua  whea 
treated  by  the  understanding,  aooording  to  logical  rules,  is  exfrri- 
ears.  But  the  logical  use  of  the  understanding  i*  not  its  o«ily  me 
Much  more  important  i*  the  real  use,  by  which  are  pradoced  tSw 
pure  notions  whereby  wt  think  tUngi  as  they  arb  These  pen 
notions  are  the  laws  of  the  Operatioa  of  the  iatdlaet;  Ihey  are 
Ugei  imtdUetus. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  expanded  treatment  of  space  and  time  at 
subjective  forms,  we  find  in  the  DisierlalioK  little  more  itun  the 
very  precise  and  definite  formulation  of  the  slowly  growing  oppjb- 
tioo  to  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine*.  That  the  pure  intdlrctnl 
notions  should  be  defended  as  springing  from  the  nature  of  intearct 
la  not  out  of  harmony  srith  the  statement  of  the  7V4aase  nwi 
GaitUrMbtn,  for  there  the  pure  notioo*  «Rre  allowed  to  cnst,  bet 
were  not  held  to  have  validity  for  actual  thinp  except  oa  gnnmk 
of  experience.  Here  they  are  supposed  to  exist,  dissevered  fnxc 
cxpenencc.  and  ate  allowed  validity  aa  dctermiaatioBs  of  tUng*  ia 
themsdves. 

The  stags  which  Kant  had  now  reached  in  his  pbOoanpUcsl 
developnent  was  oos  of  sweat  dgrifionace.  The  doctniM  of  know- 
ledge eapmsed  In  tbo  OiUtrMum  was  the  final  form  wl»ch  ^ 
Wolflian  ratlonaTitm  could  assume  for  Urn.  and.  thoogh  many  «f 
the  elements  of  the  KriHk  are  contained  th«dn.  k  wu  mc  icniy 
^inadvainsof thsWoUBsaAMry.  ThcdnctriMoCi 
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<•  fomu  of  •enac-perceptxm,  the  zrfemct  of  both  tpm  wd  time 
aod  the  pore  intellectual  boUou  to  the  kwi  of  the  activity  of  mind 
ttKlf,  the  diedoctioa  between  wnae  and  undentanding  aa  one  01 
kind,  not  of  debtee,  with  the  corrdatlve  dittinction  between  pheno- 
mena and  noumena,— all  of  tbcK  reappear,  though  changed  and 
modified,  in  the  Kritik.  But,  despite  thii  memManoe,  it  eeema  clear 
that,  ao  far  ai  the  Diturtatum  U  concerned,  the  way  had  only  been 

Ercpared  for  the  true  ctiticat  Inquiry,  and  that  the  real  import  of 
lume'a  Keptkal  problem  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  Kaot.  From 
the  manoer,  however,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  knowtedfc  had  been 
■Utcd  in  toe  Dkttrtatiem,  the  further  inquiry  had  been  rendered 
inevitable.  It  had  becooe  quite  impoMible  for  Kant  to  remain 
longer  atiiSed  with  the  amutuoua  poiitioo  SMinied  to  a  fnndB- 
mental  dement  of  hia  doctrine  of  knowledge,  the  KxaQed  pure 
Intenectnal  nodons.  thoae  ootioai.  aeconfias  to  the  Ditmm^H, 
bad  no  fuBcdon  Htve  fai  relation  to  thlogMi-themMtvea,  i«.  to 
object*  which  are  not  directly  or  immediately  brouEht  into  lelatiaa 
to  our  faculty  of  cognition,  "niev  did  not  Krve  as  the  cMmecttng 
links  of  formed  experience;  on  toe  contruy,  they  were  auppMed 
to  be  abnlutety  dijeevettd  from  all  experience  which  was  pcMMble 
for  inteUisencc  tike  oun.  In  tiia  previous  eaaays,  Kant,  while  like- 
wIm  maintaining  that  euch  pure,  irreducible  nottona  esiitcd.  had 
amerted  in  general  termi  that  they  applied  to  expnwnce.  and  that 
their  applicability  or  justification  mted  on  esierience  itidf,  but 
had  not  ruted  the  question  as  to  the  ground  01  such  justification. 
Now,  from  another  side,  the  supreme  (ufEculty  was  presented — how. 
could  sudi  notions  have  api>lication  td  any  objects  whatsoever? 
For  aome  time  the  cocrelative  difficulty,  bow  objtOt  of  sense- 
perception  were  possible,  does  not  leem  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  Kant.  In  the  tHiserttOim  Knse-perceptlon  had  been  tslnn  as 
receptivity  of  representations  of  objects,  and  eiqierieoce  as  the 
product  of  the  treatment  of  such  representations  hy  the  logical  or 
analytical  processes  of  understancUng.  Some  traces  of  this  confused 
fashwn  of  r^rding  sense-perceptions  are  left  even  in  the  Kritik, 
■pecially  perhaps  in  the  Atitiultk,  and  they  give  rise  to  mudt  of 
tae  ambiguity  which  unfortunately  attaches  to  the  more  developed 
theorv  oT cognition.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  critical  question  was 
put.  On  what  rests  Che  reference  of  representations  In  ns  to  the  object 
or  thing?  in  other  woids.  How  do  we  come  to  have  knowledge  of 
objects  at  all?  it  became  apparent  that  the  problem  was  one  of 
perfect  merality,  and  appUed,  not  only  to  cognition  through  the 
pore  aoBoaa,  bnt  to  sense- petceptioni  Ukewisb  It  is  in  the  state- 
HNBt  of  this  general  problem  that  wc  find  the  new  and  diwKteritfk 
faatni*  of  Kant'a  woilb 

There  is  thus  no  RBson  to  doi^  the  substantial  aoRuacy  of  Kant's 
reference  to  the  particular  occstton  or  cause  of  the  criticsl  inquiry. 
Up  to  the  stage  indicated  by  tlw  DiutrlaHoH  he  had  been  attempting, 
in  wioQs  ways,  to  unite  two  radically  divetgent  modes  of  eiqilaining 
cognition — that  which  would  account  for  the  content  of  experience 
by  reference  to  alTectian  from  things  without  us,  and  that  which 
viewed  the  intellect  Itself  as  somehow  fnmid>ed  srilh  the  means  of 
pure,  rational  cognition.  He  now  discovend  that  Hume's  sceptical 
analysis  of  the  notbn  of  cause  waar  really  the  treatment  of  one 
typical  or  crucial  instance  of  the  much  more  general  problem.  If 
experience,  says  Hume,  coomsU  solely  of  states  of  mind  somehow 
given  to  us,  each  of  which  exists  as  an  effect,  and  therefore  as  di*' 
linct  from  others,  with  what  right  do  we  make  the  common  assump- 
tion that  parts  of  experience  are  necessarily  connected  ?  The  only 
passible  answer,  dra«m  from  the  premises  Ud  down,  must  be  that 
there  b  no  warrant  (or  such  an  assumption.  Necessity  (or  thought, 
as  Kant  had  been  willing  to  admit  and  as  Hume  also  neld,  involves 
or  im[dies  something  more  than  u  given  In  experience— for  that 
which  is  pven  is  contingent — and  rests  upon  an  a  priori  or  pure 
notion.  But  a  priori  notions,  ilid  they  enst,  could  nave  no  claim 
to  regulate  experience  Hume,  tbocfore,  w  his  part,  rejected 
entirely  the  notion  of  cause  as  being  fictitious  and  deludve,  and 
professed  to  a^unt  for  the  habit  of  regarding  experience  as  neces- 
sarily connected  by  leferenoe  to  arbttnrily  formed  custom  of 
thinking.  Eqierience,  as  given,  contingent  material,  bad  a  certain 
uniformity,  and  recurring  uniformities  generated  in  us  the  habit  of 
reganjing  things  as  oecnsarily  connected.  That  such  a  resort  to 
experience  for  explanation  could  lead  to  no  valid  coodtision  has 
been  already  noted  as  evident  to  Hume  biaiself. 

The  dogmatic  or  Individu^Ist  coneeptioa  of  cwerieace  bad  thus 
proved  itself  inadequate  to  the  solntkm  M  Hume'siufficulty  regarding 
the  notion  of  cause,—*  difficulty  which  Kaat.  crroneousTy,  had 
thought  to  be  the  only  case  contemplated  by  his  predecessor.  The 
perception  of  its  inadequacy  in  this  naptct,  and  the  consequent 
gcneialiiation  o(  Hume's  problem,  are  the  emential  features  of  the 
new  critical  method.  For  Kant  was  now  prcpsred  to  formulate 
his  general  inquiiy  in  a  definite  fashion.  His  long-continued 
reflection  on  the  Wolffian  doctrine  of  knowledge  bad  made  clear  to 
him  that  synthetic  connexion,  the  essence  of  real  cognition,  was 
iMt  contained  in  the  producu  of  thinking  as  a  formal  activity  of 
tnind  opcrattog  on  material  otherwise  supfHied.  On  the  other  hand, 
*  Hume's  analysis  erubkd  him  to  see  that  synthetic  connexion  was 
DOt  contained  in  experience  regarded  as  given  material.  Thus 
neitlier  the  (ornial  nor  the  natcnal  aspect  of  consdons  experience, 
when  fcganlad  fmn  Oa  ladlviduaUst  point  of  view,  supdUed  any 
fcwadation  for  veal  kmnriedge,  whether  a  priori  or  enfukaL  An 


absolutely  new  coneqttloM  of  experience  was  neccmary,  if  the  fact 
of  cognition  was  to  be  explainea  at  all,  and  the  various  modes  in 
which  Kant  expresses  the  business  of  bis  critical  philosophy  were 
merely  different  fashions  of  stating  the  one  ultimaie  problem,  differ- 
ing acGortUng  to  the  particular  aspect  of  knowledge  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  view.  To  inquire  how  synthetic  a  priori 
judgmenta  are  possible,  or  bow  far  cognition  extends,  or  what 
woith  attacbci  to  aMtaphyskal  propositions,  is  simply  to  ask,  in 
a  specific  form,  what  demons  an  nece  warily  inytdvedin  experien« 
of  which  the  subject  is  conscious.  How  Is  it  possible  for  the  iodivi- 
dual  thinking  subject  to  connect  together  the  parU  of  bis  experience 
la  the  mode  we  call  oosahion? 

The  problem  of  the  mtical  philosophy  Is,  therefore,  the  completa 
analyris  of  experience  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  experience  is  possiMe  for  the  conscious  subjea.  The 
central  ideas  are  thus  self^oonsciousness,  as  the  supreme  condition 
under  which  experience  is  subjectivdy  possible,  and  the  manifold 
details  of  experience  as  a  varied  and  complex  whide.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  demanded  the  utmost  care  in  keeping  tbe  due 
balanoe  between  these  ideas;  and  it  can  hanlly  be  vud  that  Kant 
was  perfectly  succcsrful.  He  is  frequently  untrue  to  tbe  mom 
comjMeheniive  conception  which  dominates  his  woric  as  a  wholes 
The  influence  of  his  prevloua  pbiloso{rfucal  training,  nay,  even  the 
unconscious  influence  of  terminology,  frequently  induces  in  his 
statementa  a  certain  laxity  and  want  of  clearness.  He  selects 
deflnitely  for  his  i«arting  point  ndther  the  idea  of  sdf-consdousness 
nor  the  details  of  experience,  but  In  his  actual  procedure  passes  from 
one  to  tbe  other,  rardy,  if  ever,  taking  into  full  consideration  the 
weighty  question  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  Above  hll,  he  is 
condnuously  under  the  influence  of  the  Individualist  notion  which 
he  had  done  so  mtKh  to  explode.  The  conception  of  conscious 
experience,  which  is  the  net  result  of  the  KrUih,  is  indefinitely  pro- 
founder  and  richer  than  that  which  bad  ruled  the  i8th  century 
philosophising,  but  for  Kaat  such  experience  still  aj^xan  as  some- 
how the  arbitrary  product  of  the  relation  between  the  individual 
conscious  subject  and  the  realm  of  real  facts.  When  he  is  actually 
analysing  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  influence  of  the  indivf 
dualist  conception  is  not  prominent;  the  cooditions  are  stated  as 
quite  general,  as  conditions  of  knowledge.'  Bnt  ao  soon  as  thedatper, 
metaphysical  problems  present  themselves,  the  shadow  of  the  oU 
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.  and  is  thus 

.  ._  .    ,    posteriori,  into 

pure  and  emfdrical,  necewary  and  contingent.  The  individual  as 
an  agent,  conscious  of  universal  moral  law,  is  yet  regarded  as  In  a 
measure  opposed  to  experience,  and  the  Kantian  ethical  code  remain* 
purely  formal.  The  ultimate  relation  between  intelligence  and 
natural  fact,  expressed  in  the  notion  of  end,  is  thought  as  pn^em* 
atic  or  contirwenL  The  difficulties  or  obscurities  of  the  Kantian 
system,  of  which  the  above  are  merdy  the  more  prominent,  may  all 
be  traced  to  the  one  source,  the  false  or  at  least  inadequate  idn  of 
the  individual.  Tbe  more  thorough  explanation  of  the  idatioq 
between  experience  as  critically  conceived  and  the  iadividual  subject 
was  the  problem  left  by  Kant  for  bis  succemors. 

In  any  detailed  expontioa  td  the  critical  system  It  would  be 
reqnIsiM  In  the  first  place  to  state  irith  some  fullness  the  precise 
nature  of  the  problems  immediatdy  before  Kant,  and  in  tbe  second 
place  to  fdlow  with  some  closeness  the  succcsdve  stages  of  the 
system  as  presented  in  the  three  main  works,  the  Krittk  of  Pur* 
KeoMn,  the  KrUik  Praetinl  Season  and  the  Kritik  of  Judinunl, 
with  the  more  important  of  tbe  minor  works,  the  Uttapkysic  of 
Nabtrt  and  tbe  Uela^ysie  of  EOnes.  It  would  be  necessary,  alio, 
in  any  such  expanded  treatment,  to  bring  out  clearly  the  Kantian 
classification  cd  tbe  philosophical  sdencca,  and  to  indicate  the 
reUtitm  between  the  critical  or  transcendental  investigation  erf  the 
several  faculties  and  the  more  developed  sciences  to  which  that 
investigation  serves  as  introduction.  As  any  detailed  statement  of 
the  critical  system,  hoWcvcr  compressed,  would  be  beycmd  the  limits 
of  the  present  article,  it  is  pn^Msed  here  to  select  only  the  more 
salient  docttine%  and  to  point  out  In  connexion  with  them  sdiat 
advance  had  been  effected  by  Kaat,  and  what  remained  for  sub- 
sequent cSbrta  at  complete  solntion  of  the  problems  raised  by  him. 
Much  that  is  of  interest  and  value  mast  necessarily  be  omitted  ia 
any  sketch  of  so  daboratc  a  qrstem,  and  for  aU  pointa  of  special 
interpretation  reference  must  needs  be  made  to  the  many  dasorate 
dissertations  on  or  lUnut  the  Kantian  phUoaophy. 

Tbe  doctrine  from  which  Kant  starts  in  his  critical  or  transcen* 
dental  investigation  of  knon4edge  is  that  to  which  the  slow  develof^ 
ment  of  his  thought  had  led  nim.  The  essence  of  cognition  or 
knowledge  was  a  qnthetlc  act,  an  act  of  combining  in  thought 
the  detached  clementa  of  experience.  Now  synthesis  was  explicable 
neither  by  reference  to  pure  thought,  the  kigical  or  elsborxtive 
(acuity,  which  in  Kant's  view  remained  analytic  in  function,  nor 
by  rderence  to  the  effects  of  extemd  real  things  upon  our  faculties 
of  cognition.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  analysis  or  logical  treatment 
applied  only  to  objects  of  knowledge  as  already  given  in  synthetic 
ftvras,  and,  on  the  other  haad^  real  things  could  yield  only  isc^ted 
effecta  and  not  tbe  oombinatian  of  that  cffecta  ia  the  ibrms  of 
Gocnitive  expefiencfc  If  expcrienca  te  to  be  matter  of  knowledge 
for  the  eoaiooua  subject,  It  mut  be  Kganlcd  as  tbe  conjoint  pnduct 
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of  given  material  and  aynthetfc  conUnatioa.  Form  and  muter 

may  indeed  be  regarded  lepaTably  and  dealt  with  in  inlation  for 
purpoKa  of  critical  ioquiiv.  but  to  expetienoe.tbcy  are  neccMarily 
and  in«p«nibly  united.  The  problem  of  the  Kriiik  thui  becomca 
tot  Kant  the  complete  statement  of  the  element!  neccMaiily  involved 
in  tyntheHt,  and  of  the  •ubjective  proceaMa  by  which  thew  dementi 
are  realiied  in  our  individual  conKlouaneM.  He  i«  not  asking,  with 
Locke,  whence  the  details  of  experience  ariKi  iw  la  not  attempting 
•  natural  history  of  the  growth  of  eKperienee  in  the  individual  nuDd; 
but  he  Is  endeavouring  to  itate  exuuativdy  what  cenditiona  an 
neccMarily  involved  ip  any  fact  of  knowledge,  i^.  In  any  qrntbetic 
combination  of  parts  of  experience  by  the  oonsclout  subject. 

So  far  as  the  elements  necessarily  involved  in  conscious  experience 
arc  concerned,  these  mav  be  enumerated  briefly  thus  — given  data  of 
sense,  inner  or  outer;  the  forms  of  perception,  i^.  wpmct  and  time; 
the  forms  of  thought,  ix.  the  categories;  the  ultimate  condition  of 
knowledge,  the  identity  of  the  pure  ego  or  self.  The  ego  or  self  ia 
the  central  unity  in  reference  to  which  alone  Is  any  part  <x  experience 
cognisable.  But  the  consciousness  of  aelf  is  the  fouodatioa  of 
knowledge  only  when  related  to  given  mateilal.  The  ego  has  not 
in  itself  the  element  o(  diffetience,  and  the  eMcoce  of  kiwwledge  is 
the  consciousnesi  of  unity  in  diJTerence.  For  knowledge,  thciefore,  it 
is  neceisarv  that  difference  should  be  g»m  to  the  tm.  The  mode* 
under  wUch  it  la  poasible  for  such  given  ditfcreoce  tobecomc  poitiaB 
of  the  conadouB  experience  of  the  ego,  the  nqdca  tinder  which  the 
isolated  data  can  be  synthetically  combined  to  aa  to  fona  a  cogiu* 
nbte  whole,  make  up  the  form  of  cognition,  and  upon  this  form 
Rsts  the  possibility  of  any  a  priori  or  rational  knowledge. 

The  notion  of  the  ego  aa  a  purely  logical  unity,  containing  lit 
ttsell  no  element  of  difference,  and  having  only  analytical  identity,  is 
fundamental  in  the  critical  aj^em,  and  lica  at  the  root  of  all  ita 
difficuhiea  and  perplexities  To  aay  that  the  ego  as  an  individual 
does  not  pnduu  the  world  of  experience  is  by  no  mean*  the  same  aa 
to  lay  that  the  ego  is  pure  unity  without  dement  of  difference.  In 
the  OMcaae  we  are  treating  the  «ri  as  one  of  the  objects  of  experience 
and  denying  of  it  productive  efficacy;  in  the  accood  caie  we  are 
dealing  with  the  unity  of  the  ego  aa  a  condition  of  knowledge,  of 
any  experience  whatsoever.  In  this  aecond  aensc.  It  is  wholly  wrong 
to  auert  that  the  (go  b  pure  identity,  pure  unity.  The  unity  and 
identity  of  the  ego,  so  regarded,  are  taken  in  abstraction,  I*,  as 
dissevered  from  the  moic  complex  whole  of  which  they  are  txcessary 
dements.  When  the  ego  is  taken  as  a  condition  of  knowledge,  itt 
unity  1*  not  more  important  than  the  difference  necessarily  correlated 
with  it.  That  the  ego  as  a  thing  should  not  produce  difference  ia 
quite  bewde  the  mark.  The  consequences  of  the  abstract  aeparation 
which  Kant  ao  drawa  between  the  ego  and  the  world  of  experience 
are  apparent  throughout  hU  whole  syatem.  Aaauming  at  the  outset 
an  opposition  between  the  two,  aeO  and  matter  of  knowledge,  be 
iadnven  by  the  exigencies  of  the  problem  of  RcooelUatloii  to  iMert 
term  after  term  aa  ncus  of  bnwing  them  togctheri  but  itever 
succeeds  in  attaining  a  jtiactioa  which  S  more  than  mecMwknt  To 
the  end,  the  tro  remains,  partly  the  para  logical  ego,  partly  the 
goocietc  indintlnal  •^ift.  aod  ao  explaiiatiMi  la  aaorded  of  the 
lebtioa  betwun  them.  It  li  for  this  retsoo  that  the  system  of 
forms  of  peiceptioa  end  cUcgorics  appeara  so  contingent  and  hap- 
haiard.  No  attempt  b  made  to  show  how  or  why  the  difference 
•applied  for  the  pure  logical  ego  diould  pieeent  itself  necessarily 
under  these  forms.  They  are  r^ir^  rather  aa  portions  of  the 
subjective  mechanism  of  the  individual  conxiousnesa.  The  mind 
or  weU  appears  as  though  it  were  endowed  with  a  complex  fnacblnery 
by  which  atone  it  could  act  upon  the  material  supplied  to  it.  SucB 
a  crude  conception  b  far,  indeed,  from  doing  justice  to  Kant's  view, 
but  it  undouMedly  represents  the  underiying  assumption  of  many  ol 
his  cardinal  doctrines.  The  philosophy  of  Fichte  is  historically 
interesting  as  that  in  which  the  deficiencies  of  Kant's  fundamental 
position  were  first  discerned  and  the  attempt  made  to  remedy  them. 

Unfortunately  for  the  consistency  of  tne  Kritik.  Kant  does  not 
attempt  to  work  out  systematically  the  elements  involved  in 
knowledge  before  considering  the  subjective  processes  by  which 
knowledge  b  realised  in  conKiouinesa.  He  mixes  up  the  two 
inquiries,  and  In  the  general  division  of  hu  work  depends  rather 
Dpon  the  results  of  previous  ptycfaolMy  than  upon  the  lines  pre- 
scribed by  his  own  new  conception  m  experience.  He  treats  the 
elementa  of  cognition  separatdy  in  connexion  with  the  several  sub- 
jective processes  involved  in  knowledge,  vii.  sense  and  under- 
standing. Great  ambiguity  u  the  natural  result  of  thb  procedure. 
For  it  was  not  posaiUe  for  Kant  to  avoid  the  misleading  conootatkm 
of  the  tcrma  employed  by  hint.  In  strictness,  sense,  undentanding, 
imagination  ana  reason  ought  to  have  had  their  functions  defined 
in  close  rebtion  to  the  elementa  of  knowledge  with  which  they  are 
■everally  eonnected,  and  as  these  dements  have  no  existence  as 
•epante  facts,  but  only  as  factora  In  the  complex  organic  whole,  it 
might  have  been-poaswie  to  avdd  the  error  of  supposing  that  each 
auQective  proeeas  f  umisbed  a  distinct,  separately  cognisable  portion 
of  a  mechanical  whole.  But  the  use  of  separate  terms,  such  as 
sense  and  nnderstandiiig,  almost  tinavoidably  led  to  phraM<dogy 
only  interpretabie  as  Hgnifying  that  each  furnished  a  specific  kino 
of  IcnowlM^,  and  all  Kama  previous  training  contributed  to 
atrangthen  this  etroneons  view.  Especially  noteworthy  b  thb  in 
the  case  of  the  cat^orki.  Kant  uiiiMa  opoa  tmtin(  tliCK  w 


Bttwif^  aotioos.  and  airfgni  to  them  ccrt^  chancteristici  of 
notuna.  But  it  k  rtadfly  icen.  and  in  the  Lotii  Kant  diows  him. 
•df  fully  aware  of  the  lact,  that  these  pore  connective  links  ol 
experience,  general  aspects  of  objects  of  intelligible  experience,  do 
not  resemble  concepts  formed  by  the  so.caIlcd  logical  or  elaboraiivc 

E recesses  from  represenutions  of  com[detcd  objects.    Nothing  but 
irm  can  follow  from  any  attempt  to  identify  two  products  which 
differ  so  entirdy.  So,  anin,  tbe  Atttkttik  a  rcfidnd  extremdy 

ofaacun  and  difficult    — ' ■-      •  ■ 

aa  obtaining  in  the 
representations  of  object! 

Leibnits,  who  had  taken  sense  tad  andentaading  to  differ  in  deme 
only,  not  In  kind;  but  in  avoidii^  tlieoae  cnor  he  fcO  iBteaaouar 
of  no  less  Importance. 

The  consideration  of  tbe  several  dements  which  la  combinatioa 
make  up  tbe  fact  of  cognitkm,  or  paception,  aa  it  may  be  called, 
contain*  little  or  nothing  bearing  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  tbe 
given  data  of  sense,  inner  or  outer.  The  manifold  of  sense,  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  tbe  critical  theory  of  knowMkc,  b  left 
ID  an  obscure  and  perplexed  position.  So  much  b  clear,  bcnRW, 
that  according  to  Kant  sense  b  not  to  be  regarded  aa  receptive  of 
representations  of  objects.   71m  data  of  sense  an  mere  sHmKli,  net 

Crtbl  or  confused  representatiotts.  The  sense-manifold  b  not  U 
conceived  as  iMving,  pir  h,  any  of  the  qualities  of  objects  aa 
•ctnally  cognbed;  Um  paita  are  aot  oognlrabb'/w  as.  aor  can  it 
with  pfoptkty  be  said  to  be  ncetvcd  suocessively  or  stmnltancooily. 
When  ve  apply  predicates  te  the  sense-maaKoU  renided  in  iaob- 
tioa,  we  IBBKC  that  wUdi  b  only  a  factor  in  tlie  experience  of  objects 
into  a  aepanle,  independent  nqect.  and  use  our  pndicatea  nu*- 
cendently.  Kant  b  not  always  in  hb  language  faithful  to  hb  view  of 
the  senae-maniloU,  but  the  theory  as  a  wbde,  together  with  hk  own 
exprcaa  defiaiti6aa.  b  unmistakalde.  On  tbe  origin  <d  the  data  ef 
•enae,  Kaot'a  rentarics  are  few  and  little  satisfactory.  He  very 
commonly  employs  tbe  term  aftciion  oi  the  faculty  of  seoie  as 
exprearing  tite  mode  of  ori^a,  tnit  offcra  ao  hrtber  expUaation  d 
a  term  wiuch  has  dgnificaace  only  when  interpreted  after  a  aiiiii  nhii 
mechanical  &shion.  Unc]uestianably  certun  td  bb  remarfc*  iadicate 
the  view  that  the  origin  b  to  be  sought  in  things-in-tbesasdvcs,  hot 
against  hasty  misinterpretatiaos  of  such  remarks  there  are  ccrtab 
cautions  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Tbe  rdation  between  pheaomcna 
and  noumena  in  the  Kantian  system  does  not  in  the  least  icMmble 
that  «rhich  pbys  so  important  a  part  in  modem  psycfaalogy— 
between  the  subjective  results  of  sense  affection  and  the  cbatfncr 
of  the  objective  conditions  of  aucb  affection.  Ktot  has  pouitedly 
declared  that  it  would  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  suppose  that  ia  his 
view  separate,  dbtinct  things-in-tbemselves  existed  uiin^wiiMliB| 
to  the  several  objects  of  perception.  And,  finally,  it  b  not  at  aD 
diiEcult  to  understand  why  Kant  should  say  that  the  affection  of 
sense  originated  ia  ^  actioa  of  thbig».hi-tbeaisdvcat  wbea  «e 
consider  wt«t  Was  the  thlBg-in^tsdf  to  which  be  was  referring 
Tbe  thing-in-itadf  to  which  the  cmpufcal  order  and  rdatioas  of 
■enee -experience  are  Rfemd  b  lUviae  older,  wUd  fa  ttec  matter 
of  knowledge,  Imtiavaivcd  la  ourpnctiealcraMralbditfa.  Criika 
who  Hmit  tndr  view  to  the  f  rfttt  tf  Pm  Jteasea,  aad  tbeic,  la  al 
prtdjaUlity,  to  the  first  or  constructive  portion  of  tbe  worfc,  meit 
necessarily  faS  to  Interpcct  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Kaatiaa  ayMem, 
which  do  not  become  dear  or  definite  tDl  tbe  system  has  been 
developed.  Reason  waa,  for  ICant,  an  organie  whole;  the  MiecabUve 
and  moral  aqiects  are  never  aevendi  aod  tkesolntioa  of  psubhaia 
which  appear  at  first  sight  to  bdongsoMy  te  tbe  r^ioa  of  mealatrre 
thcMight  may  be  found  nltimatdy  to  depend  npoa  cerian  dtarac- 
teristics  of  our  nature  as  practical. 

Data  of  senw-aSectioo  do  not  contain  in  themadvea  synibctic 
combination.  The  firet  condittona  of  such  combinatioa  are  foaad 
by  ICant  In  tbe  univeraal  forms  under  which  alone  aeoK-pheniMneaa 
manifest  themsdves  in  experience.  These  univcml  forms  of  per> 
ception,  space  and  time,  are  necessary,  a  priori,  and  in  character- 
istic features  resembling  Intuitions,  not  notions.  Tbn  oettipy, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  podtion,  and  one  section  of  tbe  trilik,  ue 
A€tlhelik,  b  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideratioa  of  them.  It  ii 
important  to  observe  that  it  b  only  throu^  the  a  priori  characnr 
of  theae  perceptive  forms  that  rational  science  of  nature  b  at  aO 
poasible.  Kant  b  here  able  to  resume,  with  freah  inaigbt.  bb  ^re- 
vious  discussioni  regarding  the  synthetic  character  of  nuitbematK^ 
propontions.  in  hia  carty  csaaya  he  had  rightly  drawa  the  dbiiac- 
tioo  between  mathematical  dernonstration  and  phikoaopbic  pmof, 
rdeiring  tbe  certainty  of  the  first  to  the  tact  that  the  caBatraaioaa 
were  eynthetic  in  character  and  entirdy  ilemiuiaed  by  the  aciioa 
of  cottstnictive  imaginarion.  It  bad  not  then  occurred  to  him  to 
aak,  With  what  right  do  we  aasame  that  the  oondndoaa  arrived  at 
from  artritrary  constructions  in  mathematical  matter  have  appbc»- 
bility  to  objects  of  experiencef  Might  not  maibeoiatira  lir  a  poidv 
Imaginary  science?  To  thb  Question  he  it  now  enabled  to  return  aa 
anawer.  Space  and  time,  tne  two  essential  conditioaa  of  sea» 
perception,  are  not  data  given  by  ihings,  but  universal  forms  d 
intelttct  into  which  all  data  of  setise  must  be  received.  Hence, 
whatever  b  true  of  space  and  time  regarded  by  ima^nation  as 
objects,  i^.  quantitative  constrnctions,  must  be  true  of  the  abjects 
making  up  our  sense-experience.  The  same  fornn  and  tbe  tame 
Gonitnictiva  activity  of  uaiiiBatiaa  an  iavohrcd  ia  ™"— nf*r^ 
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■yntheA  tad  in  thecooititution  at  object*  ot  imie  eximiean,  The 
foundation  (or  pure  or  rational  nntMmatlcs,  cbm  baing  bduded 
under  thU  the  pure  Kienc*  of  movamrat,  b  uiu  laid  ia  tae  critiol 
doctrioe  of  *p»fx  and  time. 

The  AestiuHk  i>oUte«(enie-perceptian,and  contkkn  fta  fomu  as 
though  it  were  an  independent,  complete  Isculty.  A  certain  con- 
fuston,  ariiin|  from  thii,  if  noticeable  in  the  Amaiylik  «hen  the 
neceuity  for  luttifying  the  po«ti»i  of  the  categorie*  it  under  dia- 
cuasion,  but  the  real  diBkulty  in  which  Kant  wu  involved  by  hia 
doctrine  of  *pace  and  time  tua  it*  roota  even  deeper  than  the 
erroneoin  iaolation  of  aenBihility.  He  haa  not  in  any  way  "de- 
duced "  ^Nue  and  timf ,  but,  proceeding  from  the  ordinary  current 
view  of  •enae^aeriencc.  haa  found  t&cae  mnaining  a*  miduum 
after  analyaia.  The  relation  in  which  they  xaod  to  the  catqoriea 
or  puK  notiona  b  ambiguoua;  and,  iriwa  Kant  haa  to  eonadcr  the 
faanioa  in  which  category  and  data  of  wtnwt  are  to  be  braucht 
together,  he  merety  placea  ride  by  aide  aa  a  priori  dcncata  the  Dure 
connective  notions  and  the  pure  (orma  of  perecptfag,  aod  finda  it. 
apparently,  only  a  matter  of  coatiiwent  eonvenienoe  diat  they 
■nould  harmoniw  with  one  another  ana  ao  render  cognition  poaaible. 
To  thia  point  alao  Fichte  waa  the  fint  to  call  attention. 

Affection  of  acme,  even  wlien  received  into  the  pure  forma  of 
perception,  ii  not  matter  of  knowledce.  For  cognition  there  i* 
fequidte  ayntbetic  comtMnatbn,  and  the  intellectual  function 
through  which  auch  comlMDatian  takea  place.  The  forma  of  in- 
tellectual function  Kant  proceeda  to  enumerate  with  the  aid  of  the 
commonly  received  logical  doctrinea.  For  this  refeicrtcc  to  kwic 
he  haa  been  aeverely  btamed.  but  the  precise  nature  of  tfae  driit  due 
to  the  commonly  accented  logical  cfasstfication  is  very  Keneially 
miaconceivcd.  Synthetic  combinatioo,  Kant  pcnnta  out,  ia  formally 
expressed  in  a  judgmetit,  which  is  the  act  of  uniting  representations. 
At  the  foundation  of  the  judgments  which  express  the  types  of 
synthetic  combination,  through  which  knowledge  is  possible,  lie 
the  pure  general  notiona,  the  abstract  aspect  of  the  conditions  under 
which  object!  are  cogniiable  in  experience.  General  logic  has  also 
to  deal  with  the  union  o(  representations,  though  its  unity  is  analytic 
nerely,  not  synthetic.  But  the  same  intellMtoal  function  which 
servea  to  give  unity  in  the  analytic  judgments  of  (onnal  logic  serves 
to  give  unity  to  the  synthetic  combinations  of  real  perception.  It 
appeared  evident,  then,  to  Kant  that  in  the  forms  of  jiKUment,  as 
tbey  ate  stated  in  the  conunon  logic  there  must  be  found  the 
aauanwi  of  the  types  of  judgmeflt  which  are  involved  in  transcea* 
dental  k^c,  or  ia  the  Aeory  of  real  cosnition.  His  view  of  tfae 
efdmary  Mglc  was  wide  and  comprehend vc,  though  in  his  restriction 
of  the  science  to  pure  form  one  can  trace  the  inlluence  of  his  earlier 
training,  and  it  is  no  small  part  of  the  value  of  the  critical  philosophy 
tliat  it  has  revived  the  study  of  logic  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
more  thorMigh  considecation  of  logical  doctrines.  The  (tosition 
assiKned  to  logic  by  Kant  is  not,  in  all  ptofaability,  one  which  can 
be  defended ;  indeed,  it  w  hard  to  sec  how  Kant  himself,  in  consia- 
tency  with  the  critical  doctrine  of  knowledge,  could  have  retained 
many  of  the  cMer  logical  theorems,  but  the  predaion  with  which 
the  position  was  stated,  and  the  sharpness  with  which  logic  was 
marked  off  from  cognate  philosophic  disciplirtes,  prniaied  the  way 
for  the  more  thoughtful  treatment  of  the  whole  questiOD. 

Formal  logic  thus  yields  to  Kant  the  list  of  the  general  notions, 
pure  intellectual  predicatea,  or  categories,  through  which  alone 
experience  is  poasible  for  a  conscious  subject.  It  Ims  already  been 
noted  how  serious  waa  the  error  involved  in  the  description  of 
these  as  notionB,  without  further  attempt  to  dear  up  their  precise 
significance.  Kant,  indeed,  was  mainly  influenced  by  his  strong 
opposition  to  the  Leibnitiiao  rationalism,  and  therefore  assigns  the 
categories  to  understanding,  the  Icwical  faculty,  frithout  conaidera- 
ticm  of  the  question, — which  might  have  been  sug^jesled  by  the 
previous  statements  of  the  DUitrtaHm, — what  relation  thcae  cate- 
gories held  to  the  empirical  noUona  formed  by  comparison,  abstrac- 
tion and  Mneialiation  when  directed  upon  representaliona  of 
ebjectb  Bnt  when  the  categories  an  described  as  notions,  «>. 
fonned  ppodneta  of  thought,  there  rises  of  necessity  the  problem 
which  Itad  presented  itself  to  Kant  at  every  stage  of  his  pr^critical 
thinking, — with  what  right  can  *re  aasume  that  these  notiona  apply 
to  objects  of  experience?  The  answer  which  be  proceeds  to  give 
altogether  explodes  the  definition  of  the  categories  w  fonned  pro- 
ducts of  thoiiight,  and  enaUea  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  new  conception  of  experience  whidt  liea  in  tbc  badtgiound  of 

tbe  critical  worfe. 
I  The  unity  of  the  ego,  which  has  been  alreadjr  noted  aa  ao  element 
entering  into  the  synthesis  o(  cognition,  is  a  unity  of  a  quite  distinct 
and  peculiar  kind.  That  the  ego  to  which  different  parts  of  experi- 
ence are  presented  must  be  the  same  ego,  if  there  is  to  be  cognition 
at  all,  is  analytically  evident:  but  the  peculiarity  is  that  the  ego 
must  he  conscious  of  its  own  unity  and  identity,  and  this  unity  of 
■irif-consciousness  is  only  possible  in  relation  to  difference  not 
contained  in  the  ego  but  given  to  it.  The  unity  of  ajmerception, 
then,  as  Kant  calls  it,  is  only  possible  In  relation  to  synthetic  unity 
oif  experience  itself,  and  the  forms  at  this  synthetic  unity,  the  cate- 
goriea,  are,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  necessary  as  fonns  In  *^ich 
•df-coosciauneM  is  realiicd,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  restricted  in 
their  application  and  validity  to  the  data  of  ^vm  teaie,  or  the 
partiauar  dement  of  experience.  Thus  nqicnence  prewati  ludf 


as  the  omnlc  combination  of  the  particular  of  sense  with  the 
individual  unity  of  tbe  ego  through  the  universal  forms  of  the 
catnxiea.  Reference  of  representations  to  tbe  unity  of  the  object,' 
synthetic  unity  of  apperception,  and  subaumptlon  of  data  of  sense 
under  the  categories,  are  thus  three  ude*  or  aspects  of  the  one 
fundamental  fact. 

In  thia  deduction  of  the  categoriea,  aa  Kant  calls  it,  there  appears 
fnr  the  first  time  an  endeavour  to  connect  together  into  one  omnlc 
whole  the  several  elements  entering  into  experience.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  much  waa  wanting  before  this  essential  task  could  be 
regarded  as  complete.  Kant  haa  certainly  brmight  together  self- 
consciousness,  the  system  of  the  caregtvies  aial  data  of  sense.  He 
haa  ahown  that  tbe  oonditiona  of  aelf-conaciousness  are  tkeconditions 
tt  possible  eiqMrience.  But  he  has  not  shown,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  show,  how  it  was  that  the  conditions  of  self^onsciousness  are 
the  very  categories  arrived  at  by  oonsidetation  of  the  system  of 
kjgical  jodgmeata.  He  doea  eooeavoar  to  show,  but  with  amatt 
iucckas,  bov  the  junction  of  categoty  and  data  of  sense  b  brought 
about,  for  according  to  hb  acbeme  uiese  ttood,  to  a  ceruin  extent 
at  least,  ^mrt  from  and  bidepeodent  of  one  another.  The  failure 
to  effect  an  organic  combination  of  the  sevetnl  efamenta  was  tbe 
natural  coiue(]uence  of  the  false  start  which  had  been  made. 

The  mode  in  whk:h  Kant  endeavoun  to  show  how  the  seveial 
portions  of  cognition  are  subjectively  realized  brings  into  the  clrarest 
light  the  inconsiatenciea  and  imperiections  of  hia  doctrine.  Sense 
had  been  assumed  aa  furaisUof  the  particular  of  knowledge,  under* 
standing  as  furnishing  the  univenal;  and  it  had  been  exptessly 
declaicd  that  the  particular  was  cognizable  only  in  aiKl  through  the 
universal  Still,  each  was  conceived  as  lomehow  in  itself  complete 
and  finished.  Sense  and  understanding  had  distinct  functions,  and 
there  was  wanting  some  common  term,  some  intermediary  which 
should  bring  them  into  conjunction.  I3ata  of  tense  as  purely 
particular  could  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  categories  as 
purdy  univennL  But  data  of  sense  had  at  bast  one  univenal 
aspect, — thdr  aspect  as  the  particubr  of  tbe  general  forms,  space 
and  time.  Categories  were  in  themselves  abatract  and  valueless, 
serviceabk  only  when  restricted  to  postibb  objects  of  experience. 
There  was  thus  a  common  ground  on  which  category  and  intuition 
were  united  in  one,  and  an  intermediate  process  whereby  the  univer^ 
sal  of  tbe  category  might  be  so  far  individualiied  aa  to  comprehend 
the  particular  of  sense.  Thb  Intermedute  process  which  is  really 
the  junction  of  undcfstaadiaf  and  sense— Kant  ealb  productive 
inuginatiotu  and  it  b  only  tnraurii  productive  imagination  that 
knowledge  or  nperbacc  Is  actually  realised  In  our  subjective 
Gonscioosncsi.  The  spedfic  forms  oc  productive  Imagkiation  are 
called  tcktmata.  and  upon  tbe  nature  of  the  schema  Kaxt  ^vet  much 
that  has  proved  of  extreme  value  for  subaeqoenl  thought. 

Productive  itnaginatkin  b  thus  the  concrete  element  of  loiowbdge, 
and  its  general  modes  are  the  abstract  expression  of  the  a  pnon 
laws  of  all  possibb  experience.  The  categories  are  restricted  in 
thdr  applicability  to  the  schema,  i^.  to  thepure  forma  of  conjuncUon 
of  the  manifcdd  in  time,  and  in  the  modes  ofoombiiiatia*  of  schemata 
and  cat^ories  we  have  the  foundation  for  the  rational  sdence*  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  Perception  or  real  cognition  b  thus 
concdved  as  a  complex  fact,  involving  data  of  sense  and  pure 
perceptive  forms,  determined  by  tbc  category  and  realiied  throish 
producHve  imufnatlon  in  the  schema.  The  vytam  of  principbs 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  considentton  Of  the  mode  in  which 
understanding  and  sense  are  united  by  productive  imagination  b 
the  positive  result  of  the  critical  theory  of  knowledge,  and  some  of 
its  features  are  remarkabb  enough  to  deserve  attention.  According 
to  hu  usual  pbn,  Kant  arranges  these  prindplcs  in  conformity  with 
the  tabb  of  tbe  categories,  dividing  the  four  classes,  however,  into 
two  main  groups,  the  mathemaiica]  and  the  dynamical.  The 
mathematical  pnndpba  are  the  abstract  cxpressbn  of  the  necessary 
mode  in  which  data  ti  sense  are  determined  by  the  category  in  the 
form  of  iatuitiona  or  reprcsentationa  of  objects;  the  dynanikal  are 
the  abatract  exptewloa  of  tbe  modea  in  wMcb  the  existence  of 
objects  of  intuition  b  determined.  The  mathematical  prindples  aie 
constitutive,  iti.  fx^em  determinations  of  the  objects  themsdvcs; 
the  dynamical  are  regubtive,  M.  express  the  conditions  under  whidi 
objects  can  form  paits  of  real  expei'bncfc  Under  tbe  mathematinl 
principles  come  the  general  rules  which  fumish  the  ground  (or  the 
application  of  quantitative  rcaiontiv  to  real  facts  of  experience.  For 
as  data  of  sense  arc  only  posubb  objects  when  recdved  in  tbe  iorms 
of  spsM  and  time,  and  aa  space  and  time  are  only  cognised  iriien 
determined  in  definite  fashion  by  the  undetstandiM  through  the 
schema  of  number  (quantity)  or  degree  (quality),  all  Intuitions  are 
extenuve  quantities  and  contain  a  real  dement,  that  of  sense,  which 
hai  degree.  Under  the  dynamical  prindpbs,  the  general  modes  in 
which  tbe  e»stence  of  objects  are  determined,  fall  the  analogies 
of  experience,  or  general  rules  according  to  which  the  existence  of 
objects  in  rebtion  to  one  another  can  be  determined,  and  the 
poitubtes  of  experience,  the  general  rubs  according  to  which  the 
existence  of  objects  for  us  or  our  own  subjective  existence  can  be 
determined.  The  analogies  of  experience  rest  upon  the  otder  of 
perceptions  in  time,  i^.  Vatii  permanence,  succession  or  coexistence, 
and  the  prindpbs  are  respectively  those  of  substance,  causality  and 
redprocfty.  ft  b  to  be  observed  that  Kant  In  the  expression  trf 
than  anabfflit  mdwi  the  final  nlatioa  of  tbe  difficult  which  had 
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■o  toag  premd  upon  bin,  tlte  difficulty  u  to  the  reUdon  of  Ibe  pure 
amnective  notion*  to  ejq>erience.  Tbete  notioai  are  not  directly 
■ppUcsblc  to  esperintce,  nor  do  we  find  in  experience  nnytliing 
corretpondby  to  the  pure  iotkUecEiut  notion*  of  Mibetance,  cauie 
and  reciprocity.  But  experience  i*  fiM"  us  the  combination  of  data 
of  KnK  in  the  formi  of  productive  imaginatiob,  form*  determined 
by  the  puce  lotellectual  notion*,  and  accordingly  experience  i* 
poMible  inr  ai  only  a*  in  mode*  concaponding  to  the  docnu.  The 
permanent  in  time  i*  MibManoe  in  any  noeMPle  experieoce.  and  no 
experience  i*  powible  ave  tbrou^  the  detenmnatioa  of  all  cbaam 
U  in  iriatiao  to  a  pcnnaneBt  in  time.  Determined  lequeoce  is  the 
atnaal  reUtkn  in  any  powible  mwHiumi,  and  no  experience  ta 
poMibk  aaw  thrauBb  the  detcnainatioa  0<  perceived  chaogea  a*  in 
rclition  to  •  deteniinad  order  in  tine.  So  with  coexistence  and 

"ifie'poMKtoM  of  nprntvrt  are  gMenl  (iprmdnos  of  the  signifi- 
cuioe  of  exittence  in  the  experience  of  *  consciou*  subject.  The 
clement  at  ccnlity  in  such  experience  must  always  be  given  bv 
Intaition.  and,  so  far  a*  determination  ot  existence  i*  aisamed, 
otternat  intuitKM  b  a  neceaeary  condition  of  inner  intuition.  The 
cidMencc  of  external  things  i*  a*  certain  as  the  existence  of  the  con* 
Crete  subject,  and  the  eubiect  cannot  cognise  himaeU  as  existing 
save  tn  relation  to  the  world  of  fact*  of  external  perception.  Inner 
and  outer  reality  are  strictly  correlative  elements  in  the  experience 
ai  the  consciou*  subject. 

-  Throughout  the  pnntive  portion  of  bis  theory  of  cognition,  Kant 
ha*  been  neeet  by  the  doctnne  that  the  categones,  a*  nniahed,  com- 
plete notions,  have  an  import  or  significance  traoKendiag  the  bounds 
of  pon^le  experience.  Motever,  the  manner  in  which  space  and 
time  had  been  treated  made  it  possible  for  him  to  itsard  these  a* 
contingent  form*,  necc**ary  for  intelligences  like  our*,  but  not  to  be 
viewed  as  absolutely  necessary.  The  real  meaning  of  tbcM  pecu- 
liarities i*  hardly  ever  expressed  by  him,  though  it  I*  clear  that  (he 
Bolution  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  positive 
theory  to  meet  the  demand*  of  reason  for  completed  explanation. 
But  the  concluHon  to  which  he  waa  led  was  one  of  the  ^reate*t 
importance  for  the  after  devdopment  of  bi*  system.  Cognition  i* 
necessarily  limited.  The  categories  an  restricted  in  their  applica- 
tioB  to  efementa  of  poMible  experitDce  to  that  which  i*  presented 
In  intttitkm,  and  all  Intuition  b  for  tb«  ego  contingent.  Buttoasscrt 
that  cagmtMB  is  limited  and  U*  matter  contingent  b  to  form  the  idea 
of  an  intdl^ence  for  whom  cognition  would  not  be  limited  and  lor 
whom  the  data  of  intuition  would  not  be  given,  contingent  facts,  but 
oecesiarily  produced  alon|^  with  the  pure  categories.  This  idoa  of 
an  intuitive  understanding  i*  thedelinitc  expression  for  the  complete 
cxplaiiation  which  reason  demand*,  and  il  involves  the  conception 
<rf  a  realm  of  Ejects  for  such  an  understanding,  a  realm  of  obji'Cts 
which,  in  oppOMtlon  to  the  phtnotntna  of  our  relative  and  limited 
experience,  may  be  called  iWMtMKa  or  thin^s-in-thcmselvcs.  The 
MHmeWMi  Ihemore,  b  in  one  way  the  object  of  a  non-sensuous 
intuitkvi,  but  more  correctly  b  the  exprc^^ion  of  the  liniitrd  and 
partial  character  of  our  knowledge.  Thi:  idea  of  a  naumtnon  is  ibu* 
a  limiting  notion. 

AisuiMly,  the  difficult  aection  of  the  KHHk,  on  the  ground  of  the 
distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena.  would  not  have  led 
to  so  much  misconception  a*  it  ha*  done,  bad  Kant  then  brought 
forward  what  lie*  at  the  root  of  the  distinction,  hb  doctrine  of  reason 
and  it*  functions.  Under*tanding,  a*  has  been  seen,  b  the  faculty 
of  cognition  strictly  so  called;  and  within  it*  realm,  that  of  space, 
lime  and  matter,  poeltive  knowledge  i*  attainable.  But  the  ultimate 
conception  of  unoereUnding,  that  of  the  worid  of  otyects,  quaotiu- 
tively  determined,  and  sundint  in  relation  of  mutual  reciprocity 
tooneanother,  kiMt  a  final  groundof  explanation.  Weoreatillable 
and  neoeiaiiated  to  reflect  upon  the  w4iale  world  of  phenomena  as 
thns  cogniied,  and  driven  to  inquire  after  it*  tignifi^nce.  In  our 
rdBection  we  neceahrily  treat  the  object*,  not  as  phenomena,  a* 
matters  of  positive,  ecientific  knowledge,  but  as  things-in-themsclve*. 
as  noumena.  The  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena 
i*,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  exprewton  of  the  diednction  between 
undenunding  and  reason.  «  distinction  which,  according  to  Kant, 
b  merely  aubjcciive.  »       ,  .  . 

The  specific  function  of  reason  b  tbe  effort  after  completed  ex- 
planation  of  the  experience  presented  in  cognition.  But  in  such 
effort  there  arc  00  notion*  to  be  employed  other  than  the  cat«oric«, 
and  these,  as  has  already  been  *een,  have  validity  only  in  reference 
to  object*  of  powible  experience.  We  ai*yr  expect,  then,  to  find 
the  tranacendent  employment  of  the  categoric*  leading  into  various 
difhcultiesand  inconsUtencies.  Thecriticism  of  reason  b  it**pecific 
aspect  throw*  fresh  light  on  the  limit*  to  human  knowledge  and  the 
Mgnificance  of  experience. 

Experience  ha*  pre*ented  itaeU  a*  tbe  complex  result  of  relation 
between  tbe  ego  or  subject  and  the  worid  of  phenomena.  Reason 
may  therefore  attempt  a  completed  explanation  either  of  the  ego  or 
of  the  world  of  phenomena  or  of  the  total  relation  between  them. 
The  three  inquiric*  coiretpond  to  the  subjccu  of  tbe  three  ancient 
met^thvMcal  science*,  rational  psychidagy,  rational  connolagy, 
ratkmaf  theology.  It  b  readily  seen,  in  regard  to  tbe  Bi«t  of  them, 
that  all  attempn  to  determine  tbi  nature  of  the  ego  as  •  simple, 
perdurable,  immaterial  substance  rest  upon  m  coniurion  between 
tht  <|o  M  pure  logical  unity  and  the  (go  M  ol^oct  of  iMoitioo.  tod 


involve  a  ttaaicendent  u*e  of  the  categories  of  cxpetieuce.  It 
profit*  not  to  apply  such  categories  to  the  aoul,  for  no  intuitioa 
corresponding  to  then  b  or  can  be  given.  The  idee  of  the  «oul 
mutt  be  rmrded  a*  tnn*cendent.  So  too  when  we  endeavour, 
with  the  help  of  the  categorie*  of  .quantity,  quality,  rriaiion  sod 
modality,  to  determine  the  nature  and  rriation  of  part*  of  tbe  worid. 
we  find  that  reason  U  landed  in  a  peculiar  difficulty.  Any  Kduiioo 
that  con  be  given  ii  too  narrow  for  the  demand*  of  reason  aitd  too 
wide  for  the  restrictions  of  understanding.  The  transccadeM 
employment  of  the  catMorie*  lead*  toantinomy,  or  equally  baUnced 
Matameats  of  apparently  contradictory  mult*.  Due  attention  to 
the  rehtioB  bctiwtn  iraoersiandinf  aixl  reason  enables  us  to  mlvc 
tbe  antitiomie*  and  to  dl*eover  their  precise  origin  and  ugnificonce. 
Finally,  the  endeavour  to  find  in  the  conception  of  Cod.  as  the 
nipreme  reality,  the  explanation  ef  experience,  b  seen  to  lead  to 
no  valid  conclu*ion.  There  U  not  any  intuition  given  wberefaywc 
might  *how  the  reality  of  our  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  So  far  a* 
knowledge  b  concerned,  Cod  remain*  a  transcendental  ideal. 

The  cnticiam  of  the  iranicendental  idea*,  whk:h  ia  abo  the 
examination  of  the  claim*  of  metaphyiic  to  rank  asascience.  yields 
a  definite  and  intelligible  rcsulL  These  idea*,  the  expmnioo  of  the 
variou*  mode*  in  which  unity  of  reawn  may  be  sought,  have  no 
object*  corresponding  to  them  in  the  sphere  of  cogniiioci.  They 
have  not,  therefore,  like  the  categories,  any  CMWlihitMr  value,  and  aO 
attempts  at  metaphysical  construction  with  the  ootioM  or  categories 
of  science  must  he  resigned  as  of  necessity  hopelew.  But  the  idcss 
are  not,  on  that  account,  destitute  of  all  value.  They  are  supreniely 
m^iificant,  as  indicating  the  very  essence  of  tbe  fnnction  of  reason. 
The  limits  of  scientific  ca^nitiim  become  intelligible,  only  when  the 
sphere  of  understanding  u  subjected  to  critical  reflexioa  and  cMn- 
pated  with  the  possit^  sphere  of  reason,  that  is,  the  sphere  of 
rationally  complete  cognition.  The  idcaa,  tberdoce,  in  rdatica  to 
knowledge  strictly  mo  called,  have  rtpdaliM  value,  for  they  fnmiih 
the  general  precept*  for  extension  and  comftoioa  of  knowlei^, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  since  they  spring  from  reason  itself,  they 
have  a  real  value  in  rdation  to  lessoa  as  tbe  very  inmost  natne 
ot  intelli^nce.  Self-consciousiWM  cannot  be  regarded  as  merrky 
a  mechanically  determined  result.  Free  rellectina  npo«  tbe  whole 
system  of  knowledge  is  suflicient  to  indicate  that  tbe  sphere  of 
intuition,  with  its  rational  prindplea,  does  not  exhaust  mitrifm* 
experience.  There  still  remain*,  over  and  above  tbe  realm  of  nature, 
the  realm  of  free,  self^onacioH*  spirit;  and,  within  thb  ^iImr,  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  the  ideu  wiUocqiuie  n  ■nUicaMCC  rkbv 
and  deeper  than  the  merely  regulative  impart  whidi  tbqr  prwne 
in  reference  to  cognition. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  thb  realm  of  free  aelf-CMMcioi» 
ness?  Not  In  the  sphere  of  cognition,  where  object*  are  mechau* 
catly  determined,  but  in  that  of  will  or  of  reason  a*practicaL  That 
reaaon  U practical  orprescribes ends  for  itself  b  sumctcntty  manifest 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  conception  of  morality  or 
duty,  a  conception  which  can  have  no  corrnponding  object  within 
the  sphere  of  intuition,  and  which  U  theoretically,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  categories  of  understanding,  incogiuBDle.  Tbe  presence 
ot  thb  conception  b  ibe  datum  upon  which  may  be  founded  a  apreial 
inveitigaiion  of  the  condiiions  of  reaaon  as  nnctical.  a  KnHk  <f 
pure  practical  reason,  and  the  analyMs  of  it  yields  the  otattaeat  of 
the  formal  prescript*  ef  morality. 

The  realtiation  ol  duly  b  impa**iUe  for  anjf  being  «4iich  n  not 
ibought  as  free,  i^.  capable  of  self-determination.  Fiecdom,  it  ii 
true,  IS  theoretically  not  an  obiect  of  cognition,  hut  its  impoa*ibility 
b  not  therdiy  demooitnted.  The  thaMetical  pcnof  ntMr  aervcs 
a*  uieful  aid  towirda  the  more  eact  determination  of  tbt  aatae 
and  province  of  seK-detecmination,  and  of  its  lehtioB  to  tbe  whok 
concrete  nature  of  humanity.  For  in  man  self-detcrmtnatioa  and 
mechanical  determination  by  em^nrical  motives  coexiM,  and  «Jt  ia 
BO  far  as  he  bdongs  and  b  conscious  of  belonging  both  to  tlw  spnem 
of  sense  and  to  the  spheie  of  reascm  docs  moral  oUigatioa  Ini  nwr 
posubk  for  him.  The  supreme  end  prescribed  by  reason  in  in 
fmctical  aspect,  namely,  the  compete  subordination  of  theempirieal 
ude  of  nature  to  the  prescripts  of  morality,  demands,  as  cooditioas 
of  it*  posribb  realiiatioo,  the  permanence  of  ethical  progress  in  tbe 
moral  agent,  the  certainty  of  freedom  in  self-determination,  and  tbe 
nece**aty  harmonising  ol  the  q>beres  of  •eo*e  and  reason  ihrooeh 
the  intelligent  author  or  ground  of  both.  These  coodiiiooK,  the 
postulates  of  practical  reason,  are  tbe  concrete  Gxpmnoos  of  the 
three  transcendental  idea*,  and  in  them  we  have  the  full  aigni&caim 
of  tbe  idea*  for  reaion.  Imroonality  of  the  soul,  pooiiivT  freedosa 
of  will,  and  the  existence  of  an  intelliient  gitNiiid  of  things  axe 
specubtive  idea*  practically  warranted,  tnougn  theoretically  seithcr 
demonetrable  nor  comprehensible. 

Thus  reaaon  a*  self-determining  supplies  notioos  of  freedom: 
reoion  ss  determined  supplies  categories  of  understanding.  Uoimi 
between  the  two  sphere*,  which  seem  at  first  sight  dii(nrate,  is 
found  in  the  necessary  postulate  that  reason  shall  be  realiied,  for  in 
realiution  i*  only  poaHole  in  the  sphere  of  seme.  But  such  a  uaian, 
when  regarded  in  aboraela,  rest*  upon,  or  tovolvcs,  a  aotlM  of  qait* 
a  new  order,  that  of  the  adaptation  of  ■aiiue  to  rcunn,  or.  a*  H 
may  be  expressed,  that  of  end  In  nature.  UnderttaMSag:  and 
reason  thus  coalesce  in  tbe  faculty  of  ^dgmewl,  which  1 
between,  or  brings  together,  the  univenal  and  particular  < 
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in  coDsciaua  experience.  Tudiment  u  here  merely  nflKlht:  th^l 
ii  to  lay,  the  fMriicuIar  element  i*  given,  to  determined  ai  to  be 
ooMible  material  of  knowledge,  white  the  univemi,  not  necetury 
lor  cognition,  ii  tupphed  by  mnn  itielf.  The  empirical  detaili  ol 
nature,  which  are  not  determined  by  the  ategoriea  ol  undcnunding, 
■re  iudged  a*  being  arranged  or  ordered  by  inielligence,  for  in  no 
other  fathion  could  nature,  in  its  particular,  contingent  aspect,  be 
thought  at  forming  a  complete,  consistent,  intelli^ble  whole. 

The  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  whKh  adaptation  of 
mtuiv  to  InieMi^ePMre  ia  conceivable  and  poaaible  make*  up  the 
•ubjcct  of  the  third  great  Kritik,  the  Krilik  oj  Jmdtmtnt,  a  work 
presenting  unusual  difi^utiics  to  ihe  interpreter  of  the  Kantian 
•ystem.  The  general  principle  of  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  our 
faculties  of  cognition  Kas  two  specific  applications,  with  the  second 
of  which  it  is  more  closely  connected  than  with  the  firtf.  In  the 
firM  place,  the  adaptation  may  be  merely  subjeclm,  when  the 
empirical  condition  lor  the  exercise  of  judg^ment  is  furnished  by  the 
feeling  of  plea«ire  or  pain;  such  adaptation  is  aenhetic.  In  the 
aecond  place,  the  adaptation  may  be  objective  or  logical,  when 
empirical  facta  are  given  of  auch  a  kind  that  (heir  pos«ibi1ity  can 
be  conceived  only  through  the  notion  of  the  end  realized  in  them; 
•uch  adaptation  la  teleological,  and  the  empirical  facta  in  quettion 
are  ornnisma, 

letics,  or  the  Kienlific  consideration  of  the  judgment!  reating 
on  the  feelinga  of  pleasure  and  pain  arising  from  the  harmony  or 
want  of  harmony  between  the  particubr  of  experience  and  the  uw* 
of  understanding,  ia  the  special  lubject  of  the  Kritik  of  Judcmtnt, 
but  the  doctrine  of  teleology  there  unfolded  is  the  more  important 
for  the  compete  view  of  the  critical  system.  For  the  analytis  of 
the  leleohigical  judgment  and  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  it 
leads  to  the  final  statement  o(  the  nature  of  experience  as  conceived 
by  Kant.  The  phenomena  of  organic  production  furnish  data  for  a 
qiecial  kind  of  judgment,  which,  however,  involves  or  rests  upon 
a  quite  general  principle,  that  of  the  contingency  oF  the  particutar 
element  m  nature  and  its  subjectively  necesaary  adaptation  to  our 
faculty  of  cognition.  The  notion  of  contingency  anses,  according 
to  Kant,  frgri  the  fact  that  understanding  and  sense  ere  distinct, 
that  understahding  don  not  determine  the  particular  of  sense,  and, 
consequently,  thai  the  principle  of  Ihe  adaptation  of  the  particular 
to  our  understanding  is  merely  supplied  by  reason  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  or  limited  cfunirlpr  01  unilrrstanding.  End  in  n.iture, 
therefore,  is  a  subjective  ur  firubkm.itic  conctpiion,  implying  ihe 
limits  of  understanding,  and  conscoucnily  rcsiing  upon  the  of 
an  understanding  constiiutcd  unlike  ours — of  an  inluiiivc  under- 
•UTtding  in  which  particular  and  univcr&al  should  be  given  togeiher. 
Tbe  idea  of  such  an  understanding  is.  for  cosnilion.  Cranscendcnl, 
ftH"  no  corresponding  fact  of  iniuition  Is  furnidicd.  bui  it  is  rLMlljcd 
with  practical  certainty  in  relation  Eo  reason  as  practical.  For  we 
are,  from  practical  grounds,  comptlletl  with  at  least  practical 
necesnty  toaxribea  ccri.iin  aim  or  enil  to  this  supreme  understand- 
ing. The  moral  law,  or  reason  as  practical,  prescribes  the  realiia- 
tion  of  the  highest  good,  and  such  realization  implies  a  higher  orJer 
than  that  oT  nature.  Wc  must,  ihereforc,  regard  the  supreme 
cause  as  a  moral  cause,  and  nature  as  so  ordered  that  realization  of 
tbe  moral  end  is  in  it  possible.  The  final  conception  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  is,  therefote,  that  of  ethical  teleology.  As  Kant  cxpresies 
It  in  a  remarlable  paua^e  of  the  Krilik,  "  The  sysiemalic  unity  of 
ends  in  this  world  of  initllicpncc^F;.  which,  although  as  mere  nature 
it  is  to  be  called  only  the  norld  ui  sense,  cjn  yet  as  a  sy^itm  of 
freedom  be  called  an  inielligible,  moral  world  (rtinium  fraliat}, 
lead*  inevitaMy  to  the  teleological  unity  of  all  things  which  consti- 
tute this  great  whole  according  to  universal  natural  laws,  just  as 
the  unity  of  the  former  is  acconfing  to  universat  and  necessary  moral 
laws,  arid  unites  the  practical  with  the  speculative  reason.  The 
world  must  be  represented  as  having  c^ginaled  from  an  idea,  if  it 
ia  to  harmonize  with  that  use  of  reason  without  which  we  should 
hold  ourselves  unworthy  of  reason — viz.  the  moral  use,  which 
rest*  entirely  on  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good.  Hence  all  natural 
research  tends  towards  the  form  of  a  system  of  ends,  and  in  its 
highest  development  would  be  a  physico- theology.  But  this,  since 
it  arises  from  the  moral  order  as  a  unity  grounded  in  the  very 
essence  of  freedom  and  not  accidentally  instituted  by  external 
commands,  establishes  the  teleology  of  nature  on  grounds  which 
a  priori  must  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  inner  possibility  ol 
things.  The  teleology  oF  nature  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  a  transcen- 
dental theolofcy,  which  lakrs  the  ideal  of  supreme  onlological  per- 
fection as  a  principle  of  systematic  unity,  a  [uHnciple  which  connects 
all  things  according  to  universal  and  necessary  natural  laws,  since 
tiKy  all  have  their  origin  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  single  primal 
being  "  <p  538). 

BiBLiocKAPHv.— Editit>nsand  work*  of  reference  areewmdin^ly 
numerous.  Since  1806  an  indispensable  guide  is  the  peritxiical 
review  KanUluditn  (Hamburg  and  Berlin,  thrice  yearly),  edited  by 
Han*  Vaihinger  and  Bruno  Eauch.  which  contains  admirable 
original  article*  and  notices  of  all  important  books  on  Kant  and 
Kantianism.  It  has  reproduced  a  number  of  striking  portraits  of 
Kant.  For  books  up  to  1887  see  Erich  Adickes  in  Fkiloiophicat 
Kniew  (Boston,  1S93  foil.);  for  1S90-1S9A  R.  Reicke's  Kant 
BMiapapkie  (1895).  See  also  in  general  the  latest  edition  of 
Uebcnreg's  Gnaidrut  dtr  Cuehiekle  3tr  Phikiopkii. 


Editions. — Complete  editions  of  Kant'*  work*  are  as  follows: 
(I)  C.  Hartenstcin  (LtipBf,  1838-1S39. 10 vol*.}:  (a)  K.  Roaenkrvni 
and  F.  W.  Schubert  (Leipzig,  1S38-1840,  13  vols.,  the  iith  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  Kantian  school);  (3)  G.  Hartenstein,  "  in 
chronological  order  "  (Leipzig,  1867-1869,  8  vols.);  (4)  Kirchmann 
(in  the  "  PhikMoohiiche  BlbUothek."  Berlin,  1868-1871,  8  vols,  and 
supplement):  (s)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kdniglich  Preusoschc 
Alcadcmie  der  Wssenscbaften  a  new  collected  edition  waa  begun 
in  1900  (vol.  ii.,  1906}  In  charge  of  a  ntmiber  of  editors.  It  wa* 
planned  in  four  section*:  Work*,  Letters,  MSS.  Remains  and 
VorUiuKMn.  There  are  also  useful  editioifs  of  the  three  Kriliki  by 
Kehrbacn,  and  critical  edition*  of  the  PreUtomtita  and  Kritik  der 
Ttintn  VanHnfl  by  B.  Ertlroann  (see  alto  his  Bntrdte  tur  GtickitkU 
und  Sninon  iu  T»iUs  *m  Kami*  Krilik  der  rtinen  VenianA  (1900). 
Auieful  selection  (in  EiigUUi)i*tliatof  John  Wation,  Tkt  FkilMopky 
of  Kan!  (Cla?[:ow,  1888). 

TRAS'SLATiiiNS. — -There  are  translalions  in  all  the  principal 
languages.  The  chief  English  Iransljtors  are  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  vV. 
H.istie,  T.  K.  Abbott.  }.  H.  Bernard  and  Belfort  Bax.  Their 
versions  have  been  mentioned  in  the  section  on  "  Works  "  above. 

Biographical.— Schubert  in  the  lilh  vol.  oF  Rosenkran*'* 
edition;  Borowski,  DanleUun^  dei  Lebens  and  Charatlm  Kanli 
(Korigsberg,  l8oj);  Waslanski,  Kanl  in  jeincn  hitlen  LeUnsjahren 
(Konigsberg,  1804)  ;StuckcnbctK,  The  Life  of  Immonuel  Kant{\Sii)\ 
RudolF  Reicke,  Kanis  Britfviechsil  (1900).  See  also  several  of  (he 
t:iitical  works  below.  On  Kant's  portraits  see  D.  Minden.  Uebtr 
Porlrails  und  Abbildun^en  Imm.  Kanli  (1866)  and  cf.  frontispieces 
of  Kanlstudun  (as  above). 

Critical  (in  alphabetical  order  of  authors)- — R,  Adamson, 
PJiiloiophy  of  Kant  (i8;q:  Germ,  trans..  1880):  Felix  Adier,  A 
Crtliqucof  Kanl's  Elhics  (1908):  S.  Aicher,  Kants  Begnff  dtr  Erkcnnl- 
ai's  ve'iliihen  mil  dtm  dts  Aristolrtrs  (1907);  M.  Apel,  Immanuel 
Kant:  Em  Bild  icines  Ltbtns  und  Denkens  (1904) ;  Arnoldt.  Krilische 
Ej:kurse  im  Grbiete  der  Katilforschung  {1894);  C.  Bache.  "Kanlt 
Prinzip  drr  Autonomie  im  Veritaltnis  lur  Idee  dcs  Reicks  der  Zv/ecke  " 
(ATjifi/udifn.  1909);  B.  Bauch,  Luther  und  Kant  (1904):  Paul 
Bii.'hm,  Die  lorkTitinhm  Schriflcn  Konli  (1906):  E.  Caird, 
Ci^i>.^  Pkilesepky  of  Kant  (a  vuL,  tSS-)) ;  ChalyUiu*,  Hutartsiita 
EHttnckdumt  ifrr  sptkuiatiMn  Pkilosephi*  wm  Kant  bit  Hegd  (Jth 
ed.,  tS6o);  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  Immanud  Kant  (1909);  Cousin. 
Ltiont  tur  la  pkiloiopktt  dt  Kant  (iih  ed.,  1664);  B.  Erdmann, 
Immanuel  Kani.  Kanlt  KritiMttmut  in  der  1  utidl  Anjlaie  dtr  "  Kriltk 
dtrreintn  Vtrnunft  "(iS77);0,  Eiia\d.KantikriiiickerldeiiiitmuiaU 
Crundlagfvan  Erkennlnislkeerie  und  Elkik  [1908)  and  Kan!i  Melhodo- 
lo^M  in  threri  Crundzut,en  11906);  Kuno  Fischer.  Imntanurl  Kant 
(4ih  ed,,  1898-1899),  Die  beidcn  Kanfmhcn  Schulen  in  Jena  (1863), 
and  Camnienlary  on  Kani'i  Krilik  of  Pure  Reason  (1878) ;  F.  Forslcr, 
Der  Enhnicklungsgantder  Kanliscken  Elhik  bis  zur  Kittik  der  reinen 
Vernunfl  (1893) ;  A,  Fouillee,  Le  Moralisme  de  Kanl  el  I'amoraltsme 
eonlfiporatne  (1905);  C.  R.  E.  von  Hanmann.  KanIs  Erktnnlnis- 
Ikeorie  und  Metaphysik  in  denvi:r Feriodin  ikrer Bntu/icielunf  (iSq^); 
A.  HcKlcr,  Die  Psyekolone  in  KanIs  Elhik  (1891);  G,  D.  Hicks,  Die 
Be^ri^e  PhSnomrnon  una  Noumenon  in  ikrem  Verhiilnisi  la  tinander 
bei  Kanl  (1897);  C.  Jacoby,  Herders  und  Kanlt  Aesthelik  (1907); 
W.  Kabilz,  Sludien  sur  EnlTuickelungseescktckle  der  Fi(ktescken 
Wiisenschaflslehre  aus  der  Kanliichen  Pkuosopkw  (1902):  M.  Kelly, 
Kanl's  Philosophy  as  rectified  by  Schopenhauer  (J900);  W.  Koppcl- 
m.irn,  /,  Kanl  und  die  Crundlaern  der  chttslliehen  Religion  (1890); 
M.  Kroncnberg,  Kanl:  Sein  Leoen  und  seine  Lehre  (1897;  3rd  ed.. 
1905) :  E.  Kiilincmann.  Kanls  und  Sthillers  Begrundung  der  Aesthelik 
(t)'<)3)  and  Die  Kanliscken  Sludien  Scliillers  und  die  Komposilion  del 
1'.' -Hs/ein  (1889):  H.  Levy,  Kanls  Lehre  vom  Schemalismus  der 
re  f:  Verslandcsbegriffe  (1901);  Arthur  O,  Lovejoy.  Kanl  and  Ihe 
En:  Plalonisls  (1908);  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  A'onl'i  Critical  Philosophy 
fo:  l-.t'.iliih  Readers  (1871-1874);  W.  Mcngel,  Kanls  Begrindung  der 
Ri .  ^,,;"n  (1000) ;  A.  Mcsscr,  Kanls  Elhik  (19014) ;  H .  Meyer-Bcnfey, 
H-'ii''  una  Kanl  (1904);  Morris,  Kanl's  Criltque  nf  Pure  Reason 

! Chicago.  iltUj);  C.  UtbicrreiLh,  KukI  i>nJ  die  Uetapkytii  (1906}; 
'.  Paulsen,  Kanl:  Srin  Liben  und  leine  Lekre  (1898;  4th  ed.,  1904: 
Eng.  1903):  Harold  H.  Prichard,  Kant't  Theory  of  KnawUdg* 
(1909):  A.  Selh  Pringle-Pattison,  The  Devdopment  Jrom  Kanl 
to  Hegtl  (1883):  and,  on  Kant's  philosophy  of  religion,  in  Tk» 
Fkiioiopkic  Radicals  (1907) ;  F.  Rademaker,  Kants  Lekren  vom  innern 
Sinn  in  der  Krilik  dtr  retntn  Vernunfl  {1908) ;  R.  Reininger,  Kanlt 
Lekrt  vom  tnnern  Sinn  und  ttine  Thtorie  der  Erfakrunt  (1900); 
C.  B.  Renouvier,  Critique  d»  la  doctrine  d4  Kanl  (1906):  H.  Romundl, 
Kants  fkilosopkische  Religionilekreeine  Frutktdrritsammttn  Vmmnfl- 
krilik  (1902) ;  T.  Ruyssen,  Kara  (1900) ;  E.  Saenger,  Kanlt  Ltkrtvtm 
Clauben{iQOi);0.  Schipp,  Kants  Ltkrt  vom  Genu  und  die  Enitlekuni 
der  '•  Kriiik  der  UrIeiiskrafI  "  (1901);  Carl  Schmidt.  BeitrSfi  tur 
Entwickelunt  der  Kani'scken  Elkik  (1900);  A.  Schweitier.  Di* 
Religiouipkuoiepkie  Kanti  (1899);  H.  Sidgwick,  Lectures  on  Ike 
Phileiopby  of  Kant  (1905):  I.  H.  Stirling,  Text  Book  lo  Kanl  {1881); 
C.  Simmel,  Kant  und  Goeike  (1906};  L.  Staehlin.  Kanl.  Lolte  und 
Rilicki  (1880);  0.  Thon,  Die  Crundprintipten  der  Kanlisthrn  Uorat- 
pktlosopkie  (1S93):  T.  Valentiner,  Kanl  und  du  piaunistke  Pkiloso- 
pkie  (1904);  Cf.  Vorllndcr.  Kanl.  SikiUer.  Coelhe  (1907);  G.  C. 
Uphucs.  Kant  und  stin  VorgSnpr  (1906);  W,  Wallace,  Kanl  (1903); 
M.  Waitcnberz.  Kanlt  Thtorie  der  Kausaliiat  (1899):  John  Watson, 
Fhitotopky  of  Kant  Expiained  (1908).  Kanl  and  ku  Engluk  CriUci 
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(■881):  A.  Weir.  A  Shidtiifi  /wlraiKfw*  lo  Critical  PkUoiopky 
(■90&)  ;G.A.  Wyneken.  HitfCi  KrUOtKmUt  (1898}  i  W.  Winddband. 
AMie  Fiicktr  und  in*  Kant  (1897)' 

On  Kant'i  theory  of  education,  mc  E.  F.  Btlchaer,  Tht  EduaUionai 
Tkeary  of  Immaniiel  Kant  (tnn».,  ed.,  intro.,  19(H) ;  tmnc  of  Utttr 
Piiatotik  by  Annette  Cburton  (1899);  J.  Gduk,  JEanf  (1883), 

(R.  Ad.;  X.) 

KAWRIt  or  BzuBBSi,  u  African  tribe  of  miied  origin,  ibe 
doninuit  ncc  ot  Bomu.  Huy  ue  larRe-bonMl  and  couie* 
featuied,  but  contain  nevertheleii  a  ^inct  (train  of  Fula 

t^ood.  Beribw!  (or  Berberi)  ii  the  name  given  ibem  by  the 
Hausa  (tee  Boutu). 

<  MOtni,  a  pure  white  dty,  know  also  as  china-clay,  atnce  it 
Is  an  eneatlal  ingredient  in  tlw  nuoufactuie  of  china,  or  porce- 
lain. Tbe  word  kacriin,  formcriy  writteo  by  aome  authors 
caulEn,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Uie  Chinese  KaM-tinf,  meaning 
"  High  Ridge,"  the  name  of  a  hill  east  of  King-le-cheo,  whence 
the  earliest  samples  of  the  day  sent  to  Europe  were  obtained 
by  the  Pire  d'EntreooIles,  a  French  Jesuit  missionaiy  in  China 
in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century.  His  specimens,  examined 
in  Paris  by  R.  ^  RCaumur,  showed  that  true  porcelain,  the 
composition  o(  which  had  not  previously  been  known  tn  Europe, 
contained  two  essential  ingredients,  idiicb  came  to  be  known 
— though  it  now  appears  inconedly— as  kaolin  and  petuntse, 
conespoodisg  respectivdy  to  our  china^y  and  china -stone. 
The  kaolin  conferrpUstldty  on  the  paste  and  secures  retention 
of  form  for  the  ware  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  whilst 
the  petuntse  gives  the  tianslucoicy  ao  diaracteristic  of  porcelain. 
Some  <rf  (be  eariieat  discoverica  of  kaolin  in  Europe  were  at 
Aue,  near  Sdineeberg  in  Saxony,  and  at  St  Yridx,  near  Limoges 
in  France.  In  En^and  it  was  discovered  in  Cornwall  about 
the  year  1750  by  William  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth;  and  in 
1 768  he  took  out  his  patent  for  making  porcelain  from  mOorstone 
or  growan  (ddna-Mooe)  and  growan  day  (kaolin),  tbe  latter 
imparting  "  Whiteness  and  infudbOity  "  to  the  china.  These 
raw  materials  were  found  first  at  Tregonning  Hill,  near  Breage, 
and  afterwards  at  St  Stephen's  ia  BraoncI,  near  St  Austell^ 
and  their  discovery  led  to  the  manufacture  of  hard  paste,  or  true 
porcdain,  at  Plymouth  and  subsequently  at  BnstoL 

XCaolin  b  a  hydrous  aluminium  Plicate,  having  the  formula 
HiAIiSi^  or  AliSi/>f.iH)0,  but  in  common  clay  this  silicate 
is  laigdy  mixed  with  impurities.  Certain  clays  contain  pearly 
white  hexagonal  scales,  usually  microscopic,  referable  to  tbe 
nonodinie  system,  and  having  tbe  chemicat  ron^Miritkm  of 
kaolin.  This  crystalline  substance  was  termed  katdinlte  by 
S.  W.  Johnson  and  J.  M.  Blake  In  1867,  and  it  is  now  regarded 
as  the  ba^  of  pure  clay.  The  kaolinite  of  Amlwch  In  Anglesey 
has  been  studied  by  Allan  Dick.  The  origin  of  kaolin  may  be 
traced  to  tbe  alteration  of  certain  aluminous  ulicates  like  f  ddspar, 
•capolite,  beryl  and  topaz;  but  aD  large  deposiu  of  china-clay 
are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  fddspar,  generally  in  granite,  but 
•ometimcs  in  gneiss,  pitchstone.  Sec.  The  turbidity  of  many 
feldspars  b  tbe  result  of  partial  "  kaoltnization,"  or  alieration 
to  kaolin.  The  china-clay  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are 
granites  in  which  tbe  orthodase  has  become  kaolinized.  These 
rocks  are  sometimes  known  as  cardazile,  a  name  proposed  by 
J.  H.  Collins  from  a  typical  locality,  the  Cardaze  mine,  near 
St  Austell.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  tbe  alteration  of 
the  granite  has  been  effected  mainly  by  meteoric  agcndes, 
the  carbonic  add  having  decomposed  the  dkalioe  siKcate  of  the 
feldspar,  whilst  tbe  aluminous  silicate  assumes  ahydratcd  con* 
dition  and  forms  kaolin.  In  many  cases,  however.  It  teems 
likdy  that  the  change  has  been  effected  by  subterranean  agendes, 
protnbly  by  heated  vapours  carrying  fluorine  and  boron,  since 
minerals  containing  these  elements,  lUce  tourmaline,  often  occur 
in  association  with  the  china-day.  According  to  P.  U.  Butler 
the  kaolinixation  of  the  west  of  England  granite  may  have  been 
effected  fay  a  solution  of  carbonic  add  at  a  high  temperature, 
acting  from  below. 

The  china-stone,  or  petuntse,  b  a  granitic  rock  iriiich  still 
retains  much  of  the  uwdtered  fddspar,  on  which  its  fusibility 
depends.  In  order  to  prepare  kaolin  for  the  marfcn,  the  chinas 
day  rock  b  broken  up,  and  tbe  day  washed  oit  by  meani  ot 


water.  Tbe  liquid  cOhtilnbig  the'  clkT'in  mech&iical  suspeBsioa 
b  run  into  channeb  called  "  drags "  where  tbe  ooancr  »• 
purities  lubside,  and  whence  it  passes  10  another  act  of  ffiamirh 
known  as  "  micas,"  where  the  finer  materials  settle  down.* 

Thus  purified,  the  day-water  b  led  into  a  series  of  piu  or  tanks, 
in  which  the  findy  divided  day  b  slowly  deposited;  aDd,  after 
acquiring  sufiidenl  coosiatency,  it  b  tnnsfemd  to  the  diying- 
bouse,  or  **  dry,"  heated  hy  Aiea,  vdwi*  the  m^ure  b  capcUed, 
and  the  kmdln  obtained  as  •  soft  white  earthy  snbitance^  Tfac 
clay  has  exten^ve  application  in  the  arts,  bring  tated  not  only 
in  ceramic  manufacture  but  in  papcr-nalUiig,  bkadiiBCud 
various  chemical  industries. 

Under  tbe  qiedet  "kaoUnlte"  may  be  included  several 
mtoemb  which  have  received  disllnaive  names,  such  as  tbe 
SajEon  mineral  called  from  its  pearly  lustre  nacrite,  a  name 
originally  given  by  A.  Brongniart  to  a  nacreous  mica;  idxrferitc 
found  chiefly  in  cracks  of  ironstone  and  named  by  J.  Gutllemia 
from  tbe  Greek  ^Xb,  a  Kale;  aod  liibomarge,  tbe  old 
German  Stetumark,  a  compact  day-like  body  of  white,  yellow 
or  red  colour.  Dr  C.  Hinlse  has  pointed  out  that  tbe  word 
pholcrite  should  properly  be  written  phoUdite  (foXb,  ^idUSoi). 
Gosdy  related  to  kaolinite  b  the  mineral  called  halloysitc,  a. 
name  given  to  It  by  P.  Berthier  after  hb  unde  Omalias 
d'Halloy,  the  Belgian  geologbt.  (F.W.R.*) 

KAPUNDA,  a  munidpal  town  of  Light  county.  South  Atis. 
tralia,  4S  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Adelaide.  Pop.  (1901),  1805. 
It  b  tbe  nntrc  ^  a  large  wbeat-giowiiig  district.  Tbe  ccMustcil 
copper  mines  discovered  In  1843  were  dosed  in  1879.  Tbcre  arv 
quarries  near  the  town,  in  wbkb  b  found  fine  marble  of  evoy 
colour  from  dark  blue  to  white.  Thb  marble  was  largely  used 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Adelaide. 

KAPVRTHAUt  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Punjab. 
Area,  65a  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  314,341,  tboiring  an  increase  tt 
S%  in  the  decade;  estimated  gross  rcvepuc,  £178^00;  tribute, 
£8700.  The  Kapurtbala  family  b  descended  from  Jassa  Singh, 
a  contemporary  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah,  who  by  his 
intelligence  and  bravery  made  hlmsdf  the  leading  SUi  <rf  his 
day.  At  wie  time  It  bddpowewions  on  both  sides  ol  the  Sotlei. 
and  also  In  the  Bari  Doab.  Tbe  ds-SutleJ  estates  and  scaitered 
tracts  in  the  Bari  Doab  were  forfdted  owing  to  the  bootllity 
ot  the  chief  In  the  first  Sikh  war;  but  the  btter  were  afterwards 
restored  in  recognitim  of  the  loyally  of  Raja  Ratadhir  Singh 
during  the  mut^  of  1857,  when  he  led  a  contingent  to  Oudh 
which  did  good  service;  He  also  received  a  giant  of  laad  ia 
Oudh,  700  sq.  m.  in  extent,  yielding  a  gross  rental  of  £89.000. 
In  Otidh,  however,  he  exercises  no  sovereign  powers,  occupying 
only  the  status  of  a  targe  Undholder,  with  the  title  of  Raja-i- 
Rajagan.  Raja  Sir  Jagatjit  Singh,  K.C.S.I.,  was  bora  in  187a, 
succeeded  hb  father  in  1877,  and  attained  hb  majority  in  189a. 
During  the  Tirah  expedition  of  1897-98  the  Kapurlhala  imperial 
service  infantry  took  a  prominent  part.  The  territory  b  crossed 
by  the  railway  from  Jullundur  to  Amrilsar.  The  state  has  a 
large  export  trade  in  wheat,  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton.  Tbe 
hand-pajnted  doths  and  metal-work  of  Phagwan  arc  well 
known.  The  town  of  Kapurtbala  b  11  miles  from  JuDuiidar; 
pop.  (1901),  18,519. 

KARACHI,  or  KtJUACBEE,  a  seaport  and  district  of  Biitbh 
India,  in  the  Sind  province  of  Bombay.  The  dty  b  situated  at 
the  extreme  western  cod  of  the  Indus  delta,  500  m.  by  tea  tnmt 
Bombay  and  810  ra.  by  rail  from  Lahore,  being  the  maiitiBic 
terminus  of  the  North-Westera  railway,  and  the  main  gatewsy 
for  the  trade  of  the  Punjab  and  part  (rf  central  Asia.  It  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sind.  P<^  (1881],  71,500^ 
(1891),  105,199;  (1901),  115,407.  Before  1795  no  town  appears 
to  have  existed  here;  but  about  that  time  some  little  trade  begaa 
to  centre  upon  the  convenient  haibour,  and  tbe  silting  up  of 
Shahbandar,  the  andeot  port  of  Sind.  shortly  afterwards  drove 
much  of  its  former  trsdc  and  population  to  the  rising  vflUje. 
Under  the  Kalfaon  princes,  the  khan  ot  Kabt  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  town,  but  b  179s  it  wat  cipliired  by  tbe  Talpur  Uin,  who 
built  tbe  fort  at  Uanoim,  at  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  baifaoor.  They 
■bo  made  om^denble  eBbru  to  increatc  the  trade  of  the  pert 
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and  M  the  tim  <rf  Um  Britlib  KcquUtbn  (rf  tbe  province  the  town 
udsubmlMGOAUlBBdKiKipitktiiMof  14,000.  Thiswuin  1843^ 
from  which  time  the  importucc  of  the  place  pnaksUy  dates. 

The  harbour  of  Karachi  has  an  eitreme  length  and  breadth 
of  about  5  m.  It  is  protected  by  the  promontory  ei  Manora 
Head;  and  the  entianoe  b  putially  doied  by  rocks  and  by  the 
pfn'"""'»  (Janntstf  an  island)  of  KJamari.  On  Blaam  Head, 
which  h  fMtlfied,  an  the  boildings  of  the  port  estaUiihnwnt,  a 
cantonment,  &c  Kiamaii  b  the  landing-place  for  paaaengen 
and  goods,  and  has  three  piers  and  railway  conneziona.  The 
harbour  improveroenu  were  begun  ia  1854  with  the  building  of 
the  Napier  Mole  or  causeway  connecting  Kiamari  with  the  main- 
land. The  entrance  has  a  minimnm  depth  tt  as  ft.;  and  a  large 
number  of  improvements  and  extensions  have  been  ourled  out 
by  the  harbour  board,  which  was  created  In  ]8Be,aiKl  transformed 
in  1886  into  the  port  trust. 

The  great  cxtention  df  the  canal  colonies  la  the  Punjab, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  culllvatioo  of  wheat,  has  fanmensdy 
Increased  the  export  trade  of  Karachi.  It  now  ranlu  as  the 
third  port  of  India,  being  surpassed  only  by  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  The  principal  artides  of  txpon,  boidca  iriieat,  are 
<rilteeds,  cotton,  wool,  hides  and  bones.  The  annual  value  of 
eiports,  including  tptat,  amounU  to  about  nine  mlDious 
sterling.  There  are  Iron  works  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
doth,  silk  scarves  and  eupets.  The  fisherin  and  qjntcr  beds 
are  tmpoftant. 

Among  the  principal  public  buildlngi  are  gmnment  bouse, 
the  Fietc  niuiidpal  hall,  and  the  Napier  barradu.  The  idlitary 
cantosmeots,  stretching  north-east  of  the  dty,  form  the  head- 
quarters of  a  brigade  in  the  4tb  division  of  the  louthem  army. 
An  CMdlent  water  supply  b  provided  by  an  underground 
aqaediict  18  ok  In  loigth.  The  dilef  educaticmal  institutions 
«K  die  Dayann  Jethmal  Aits  College,  with  a  law  dass;  five 
high  scboob,  of  which  two  are  for  Europeans  and  one  for 
Mahommedans;  a  convent  school  for  l^iUs;  and  an  engineer- 
ing dass.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  year  b  about  5  in. 
The  rainy  months  are  July  and  August,  but  one  or  two  heavy 
sboweia  usnaDy  faO  about  Chfbtmas.  The  end  of  Mmj,  begin* 
ning  of  June,  and  first  fortnight  in  October  are  hot.  November, 
December,  January,  February  and  Uarcb  are  ddi^tfuUy  cool 
and  dry;  the  remaining  mradm  are  damp  with  a  constant  cool 
sea  bteese. 

TheDtmicrorKAutcHihaaanareaof it,97osq.m.  Fop. 
(igei),  607,439,  showing  an  uicrease  of  6%  in  tile  decade.  It 
consisU  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  stretching  from  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  the  Baluch  boundary.  It  difieis  in  general 
appearance  from  the  rest  of  Sind,  having  a  nigged,  moontalnoui 
region  along  its  western  border.  The  countty  gtadnaOy  slopes 
away  to  the  south-east,  till  in  the  extreme  south  the  Indus  delta 
presents  a  broad  expanse  of  low,  flat  and  unpictuitsque  alluvium. 
Besides  the  Indus  and  its  mouths,  the  only  river  in  the  distria 
is  the  Hah,  iormlng  the  botndaiy  between  Siad  and  Baluddstaa. 
The  Mandihar  lake  in  Sebwan  sub-division  forms  the  only  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water  in  Sind.  The  liot  qirings  at  Vix  hfamgho  ■ 
are  6  m.  N.  of  Karachi  town.  The  prindpal  crops  are  rice, 
tniltets,  ml-seeds  and  wheat.  In  addition  to  Karachi,  there  are 
ncqwiu  at  SigMidK  and  Ketl  Bandar,  which  conduct  a  oon- 
liderable  coasting  trade.  Tktta  was  the  old  cartel  of  Snd. 
Kotri  b  an  important  railway  station  on  the  Indus.  The  main 
line  of  the  North-Westem  railway  runs  through  the  distria. 
From  Kotri  downwards  the  line  has  been  doubted  10  Karachi, 
«nd  at  Kotii  a  bridge  has  been  constructed  aetoss  the  Indus 
opposite  Hyderabad,  to  connect  with  the  Rj^pntana  laHway 
vystoD. 

See  A.  F.  BaltQe,  JCarroelM;  ^aif,  Pmnt  ead  AKare  (1890), 

KARAGBOROB  (in  Servian,  Keradjeriye)  {e.  1 766-1817),  the 
leader  of  the  Seri^ans  during  thdr  first  revolution  against  the 
Turks  (1804-13),  and  founder  of  the  Servian  dynasty  Kara* 
georgevidi.  Hu  Christian  name  was  George  (Dyordye),  but 
being  not  only  of  dark  comptexion  but  of  ^oomy,  tantum  and 
,eaaily  exdtable  temper,  he  was  nidinamcd  1^  die  Servians . 


"  TiTOt  Dyordye  "  and  by  the  Turks  "  Karageorge,"  both  mean- 
ing "  Black  Geofge,"  the  Turkish  name  becoming  soon  the 
gDoerally  adopted  one.  Hcwasbomin  r766  (according  to  some 
In  1768),  the  son  of  an  eztremdy  poor  Ser^^an  peasant,  Petroniye 
Pelrovich.  When  quite  a  young  man,  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  renowned  Turiibh  iMigand,  FuH-Bejr  by  name,  and 
accompanied  hb  roaster  00  hb  adventurous  expeditions.  When 
twenty  be  married  and  started  a  small  farm.  But  having  killed 
a  Turk,  he  left  Servb  for  Syrmia,  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  where 
the  monks  of  the  monastery  Krushedof  engaged  him  as  one 
of  their  forest  guards.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  monks 
neariy  two  years,  then  enlisted  Into  an  Austrian  regiment,  and 
as  sergeant  took  part  In  the  Anstihbi  war  against  Turkey 
(1788-91).  He  deserted  hb  regiment,  returned  to  Servia,  and 
settled  in  the  village  of  Topola,  living  sometimes  as  a  peaceful 
farmer  and  sometimes  agabi  aa  the  leader  of  a  small  band  of 
**  haydnkt men  who  attained,  robbed  and  to  most  cases 
killed  (he  tiavelHog  T^ks  in  revenge  for  the  (^tpTesdoii  o(  their 
country. 

The  drcnmstances  In  which  the  Servians  rose  against  the 
Janissaries  of  the  pasfaalik  Belgrade  are  rebted  in  the 
article  on  Scavu.  The  leadcis  ol  the  instugenU'  bands  and 
other  men  of  inflnena  met  about  the  middle  ol  February  1804 
at  the  village  of  OrashaU,  and  there  dected  Karageorge  as  the 
mpneme  leader  (Vrbovnl  Voad)  of  the  nation.  Under  hb 
command  the  Servians  ^Jeedily  cleared  their  country  not  only 
of  the  Janisiaiies  ^sloyal  to  the  Sultan,  bat  of  all  other  Tmfcs, 
who  withdrew  from  the  open  country  to  the  fortified  pbces. 
Karageorge  and  hb  armed  Servians  demanded  from  the  Sultan 
the  privileges  of  sd (-government.  The  Porte,  confronted  by 
the  chances  of  a  war  with  Russia,  decided  io  the  autumn  il 
1806  to  grant  to  the  Servians  a  faiily  large  measure  of  autonomy. 
Unfortunatdy  Karageorge  was  comparatively  poor  Ln  political 
gifts  and  diplomatic  tact.  While  the  kaUiskerif  granting  the 
rights  demanded  by  the  Servians  was  on  the  way  to  Servia, 
Karageorge  attacked  the  Turks  to  Bdgrade  and  Shabats, 
captured  the  towns  first  and  then  abo  the  dtadds,  utd  aUowed 
the  TuAish  popubtkn  of  Belgrade  to  be  massaaed.  At  the 
same  time  the  Russian  headquarters  in  Bucharest  Informed 
Karageorge  that  Rus^  was  at  war  with  Turkey  and  that  the 
Tsar  counted  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Servians.  Karageorge 
and  hb  Servians  then  definltdy  rejertcd  all  the  concessions 
wiiidi  the  Porte  had  granted  them,  and  Joined  Rosria,  hoping 
thereby  to  secure  the  complete  independence  of  Servb.  The 
co-operation  of  the  Servians  with  the  Russians  was  of  no  great 
imp^taoce,  and  probaUy  dlsqipolnllng  to  both  parties.  But 
as  the  prtodpsl  thestre  of  wsr  was  far  away  from  Servb  on  the 
lower  Danube,  Karageorge  was  able  to  pve  more  attention  to 
the  internal  organisation  of  Servia.  ^e  national  assembly 
proclaimed  Kangeorge  the  hereditary  chief  and  goipodar  of 
the  Servians  (Dec  16,  1808),  he  on  hb  part  pnmiising  under 
oath  to  govern  the  oonntry  "thioogh  and  hr  the  national 
council "  Senate). 

Karageo^'s  lusty  and  uncompromUog  temper  and  imperioua 
habits,  as  weQ  as  hb  want  of  political  tact,  soon  made  him  many 
enemies  amongst  the  more  inominent  Serviana  (voyvodes  and 
senators).  Hb  difficnllies  were  conrfderably  increased  by  the 
iBtrfgues  of  the  Rus^  political  agent  to  Snvia,  Rodophinikin. 
A  cri^  came  during  the  summer  months  of  the  year  1813.  The 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  by  the  Russians  somewhat  hurriedly 
in  Bucharest  in  1811,  dkf  not  secure  efficiently  tlie  safety  of  the 
Servians.  The  Turks  <<*™'M*fj  fnxn  Kaiagtoige,  aa  a  pic- 
liminaiy  condition  for  peace,  that  the  Servians  should  by  down 
their  arms,  and  Karageorge  refused  to  comply.  Thereupon  the 
entire  Turkish  army  which  fought  against  the  Rusuans  on  the 
Danube,  being  disengaged,  invaded  Servia.  MUi  a  few 
inefhdeot  attemfrts  to  stem  the  Inva^,  Karageorge  pvc  up 
the  struggle,  and  with  most  of  the  voyvodes  and  chids  of  the 
nation  Idt  the  country,  and  crossed  to  Hungary  as  a  rdugee 
(Sept.  20,  1813).  From  Hungary  he  went  to  Russia  and  settled 
in  Kbotio  (Bessarabia),  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  IWs 
government  But  in  tlie  swnmer  of  1817  he  suddenly  and 
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fecreUy  left  RumU  utd  mppeiKd  quite  alone  in  Serm  ia 
the  ndgbbouihood  ot  Semendiia  (Smeikravo)  on  the  Danube. 
Tbe  motives  tod  the  object  of  hv  letum  we  not  dear.  Some 
believe  tliat  he  wu  km  by  the  Hetaerista  to  nise  up  Servia  to 
a  new  war  with  Turkey  aod  thereby  faciiitate  the  rising  of  tbe 
Cr^  ptopk.  It  is  generally  asautoed,  however,  that,  having 
heard  that  Servia,  under  tbe  guidance  of  Uikah  OfarenoWch, 
had  obtained  a  cntain  measure  of  self-govemmentt  he  desired 
to  put  himself  again  at  the  bead  of  the  nation.  This  impression 
Bcenis  to  have  been  that  of  Milosh  himself,  who  at  once  reported 
to  the  Pasha  of  Belgrade  the  arrival  of  Karageoige.  The  pasha 
demanded  that  Kangeorge,  alive  or  dead,  should  be  delivered  to 
him  immediately,  and  made  Miiosh  personally  responuble  for 
the  execution  of  that  order.  Karageorge's  removal  could  not 
unfortunately  be  separated  from  tbe  personal  interest  of  Milosh; 
already  acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  nation,  Milosh  did  not  like 
to  be  displaced  by  his  (dd  chief,  who  in  a  critical  moment  had 
left  the  country.  Kangeorge  was  killed  (July  17,  O.S.,  1S17) 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  the  pasha  for  trans- 
mission to  Constantinople,  It  is  impossible  to  cxoDcrate  Milosh 
Obrenovich  from  responsibility  for  the  murder,  which  became 
the  ttaiting-point  for  ft  series  of  tng;Edies  in  tbe  modem  history 
of  Servia. 

Karageorgc  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Servians  of  the 
t^th  century.  No  other  man  could  have  led  the  bands  of 
imdisciplined  and  badly-armed  Servian  peasants  to  such  decisive 
victories  against  the  Tlirks.  Altbou^  be  never  assumed  the 
title  of  prince,  be  practically  was  tbe  first  chief  and  master 
(gospodar)  of  the  people  of  Servia.  He  succeeded,  however,  not 
because  he  was  liked  but  because  be  was  feared.  His  gloomy 
silence,  his  easily  aroused  anger,  his  habit  of  punishing  without 
besitatioa  the  slightest  tranagrasiiMis  by  death,  sprnd  terror 
sjoong  the  people.  He  is  believed  to  have  killed  his  own  htber 
in  a  fit  of  anger  when  tbe  old  man  refused  to  follow  him  in  his 
flight  to  Hungary  at  tbe  beginning  of  his  career.  In  another 
fil  of  rage  at  the  report  that  his  brother  Marinko  had  assaulted 
a  girl,  hk  ordered  hJs  men  to  sdce  his  brother  and  to  hang  bim 
there  and  then  in  his  presence,  and  be  forbade  his  mother  to  go 
into  mourning  for  him.  Even  by  his  admirers  he  is  admitted  to 
have  killed  by  his  own  hand  no  fewer  than  115  men  who  pro- 
voked his  anger.  But  in  battles  he  is  acknowledged  to  liave 
been  alwqn  ^miiabfe,  di^ilaying  marvdlous  energy  and  valooTt 
and  ^ving  proofs  of  a  real  mtlitsry  genius.  Tbe  ServIaM  con- 
sider him  one  of  their  gteatest  men.  In  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  services  to  the  national  cause  they  elected  his  younger  son, 
Aleiandcr,  in  1843,  to  be  the  reigning  prince  of  Servia,  and 
again  In  igoj  they  doM  his  gmndaon,  fetcr  Kmgeoipvid) 
^of  Alemnder)  to  be  tbe  kbg  of  Seivla. 

See  Sekvia  ;  alao  Ranke,  Die  ttrMictc  JUtthUm;  Stoyan  Nova- 
kovich,  Voibb  irpiic  drtAoM  (Bdgndc,  1904);  H.G.  Militvevich, 
Kofodyordya  (BclBrade,  1904).  <C.  Mi.) 

KARA-HI88AR  ("Bhck  Castle"),  (t)  Anux  Kasa- 
HlssAX  (f.f.).  (3)  ICBjE,  or  IscHA  Kaka-Hissax  (anc.  Dod- 
miunii,  a  sniall  village  about  14  m.  N.E.  of  No.  i.  Dodmium 
was  a  Macedonian  colony  established  op  aa  older  site.  It  was 
a  self-governing  municipality,  striking  its  own  coins,  and  stood 
on  the  Apamea-Synnada-Pessinus  road,  by  which  the  cele- 
brated marble  called  Synnadic,  Dodmian  and  Phrygian  was 
conveyed  to  the  coast.  The  quarries  are  1)  m.  from  the  village, 
and  the  marble  was  carried  thence  direct  to  Synnada  (Chifut 
Kassaba).  Some  of  the  marble  has  the  rich  purple  veins  in 
which  poets  saw  tbe  blood  of  Atys. 

See  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Ceoi.  of  Atia  Uinor  (London,  1S90]; 
Kanay,  Hbk,  lo  Alia  Minor  (1893). 

KARA-HHSAR  SHARKI  [le.  "eastern  Kara-Hissar "), 
alao  called  Shabin  Kata-Hissar  from  the  alum  mines  in  its  vicin- 
ity, the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sivas 
vUayet  of  Asia  Minor.  Pop.  about  la.ooo,  two-thirds  Mussul- 
man. It  is  the  Roman  Colonia,  which  gradually  superseded 
Pompey's  foundation,  Nicopaiis,  whose  mins  lie  at  Purkh, 
about  IS  m.  W.  (hence  Kara-Hissar  ia  called  Nikopoli  by  tbe 


Armenians).  In  later  ByzantiBe  times  it  was  aa  impoitau 
frontier  sution,  and  did  mt  pan  into  Otuman  hands  tS 
twelve  yean  after  the  capture  of  Cotistantinopfe.  Tlie  town, 
altitude  4860  ft.,  is  built  round  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  npoa 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Byaantioe  castle,  Memracatbem, 
the  Kara  Hiasai  Daula  of  early  Moslem  chronicleim.  It  ii 
connected  with  Hs  port,  Kerasund,  ud  irith  Sivas,  EfT'fi 
and  Eixerum,  by  carriage  roads. 

KABAUKAKU.  OBOROES  (1783-1S17),  leader  In  the  Wu 
of  Greek  Independence,  was  bom  at  Agrapha  in  1783.  Dnrint 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  be  served  in  the  Mons,  and  had  a 
somewhat  disocdiuble  share  in  tbe  fntrigueB  which  divided  the 
Greek  leaders.  But  be  showed  •  sense  of  tbe  neccssily  Ik 
providing  tbe  country  with  a  govemment,  and  was  a  uezSj 
supporter  of  Capo  d'Istria.  His  most  honourable  services  were 
performed  in  the  middle  and  later  sUgcs  cd  tbe  war.  He  helped 
to  raise  tbe  fitit  siege  of  Miasolonghi  in  t&a3,  and  did  bb  best  to 
save  tbe  town  in  the  second  si^  In  i8a6.  In  that  year  he 
commanded  the  patriot  forces  in  Rumclia,  and  though  be  failed 
to  co-operate  effectually  with  other  chieb,  or  with  tbe  forrign 
sympathisers  fighting  for  the  Greeks,  be  gained  some  soensMS 
against  tbe  Turks  which  were  very  wdcone  amid  the  disanen 
of  tbe  thne.  He  todt  a  share  in  the  onsocttiaful  nttoqKs  to 
raise  the  ^ege  of  Athens  in  1817,  and  made  an  eflort  to  prevent 
the  disastrous  massacre  of  tlM  Turitish  garrison  of  fort  S 
Spiridion.  He  was  shot  in  actitm  on  the  4th  of  May  1817. 
Finlay  speaJu  of  bin  as  a  capable  paitbsn  kadcr  wbo  had  peat 
Influence  over  hb  men,  and  dcMiibca  bim  as  of  "  noddle  rite, 
thin,  dark-complexioned,  with  a  bright  expressive  animal  eye 
which  indicated  gipsy  blood." 

See  G.  Finlay,  BiUory  of  llu  Gruk  SeatbUioK  (Loaloa,  1861 }. 

KABAilCH,  VUK  STBFAIIOVICH  (i787-t8A«).  the  bAa  el 
modem  Servian  Btcmtnre,  was  bom  on  the  6lh  ot  Novembs 

1787  in  the  Servian  village  of  Ttshich,  on  the  border  betwecs 
Bouiia  and  Servia.  Having  leamt  to  read  ood  write  in  the  M 
mcmasteiy  Ttanosha  (near  bis  native  village),  be  was  cspged 
aa  writer  and  reader  of  letten  to  the  comnMiadcroI  the  hisunentt 
of  his  distiia  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Servian  rUng  agaimi 
the  Turks  in  1804.  Mostly  in  the  posltioa  of  a  scribe  to  diflterent 
voyvodes,  sometimes  ss  scbotd-teacher,  he  served  bis  coontiy 
during  the  first  revolution  (1804-1S13),  M  the  collapse  of  «4iidt 
he  left  Senna,  but  instead  of  following  Kangeotse  and  Ukm 
voyvodes  to  Russia  be  went  to  Vienna.  There  be  was  introdiKCd 
to  the  great  Slavonic  scholar  Yemey  Ko[Mtar,  who,  having  hcud 
him  redte  some  Servian  national  ballads,  encouraged  him  to 
collect  tbe  poems  and  popular  songs,  write  a  graaimar  of  the 
ServianlaBguage,and,ifpossibIe,adictiooaiy.  Thiipragiuu 
of  literary  work  was  adhered  to  by  Karajicfa,  who  all  his  He 
acknowledged  gratefully  what  he  owed  to  his  learned  tcad>er. 

Id  the  second  half  of  the  18th  and  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  igih 
century  all  Servian  literary  efforts  were  written  in  a  language 
which  was  not  the  Servian  vernacular,  but  an  artificial  lanpiace, 
of  which  the  foundation  was  tbe  <nd  Slavonic  in  aae  in  Ae 
churches,  but  somewhat  Russianlicd,  and  mixed  with  Servian 
words  forced  into  Russian  forms.  That  language,  called  by  its 
writers  "  tbe  SUvonic-Servian,"  was  neither  Slavonic  dot 
Servian.  It  was  written  in  OU  Cyrillic  leUen,  many  of  which 
had  no  meaning  in  tbe  Servian  language,  wMe  there  were  aeveral 
sounds  in  that  language  which  bad  iu>  corresponding  ugos  or 
letters  in  the  Old  SUvooic  alphabeL  The  Servian  phihacpber 
Dositey  Obradovich  (who  at  the  end  of  tbe  t8tb  century  speai 
some  time  in  London  teaching  Greek)  was  ibe  first  Scnrian 
author  to  prodain  the  principle  that  the  books  for  the  Servian 
people  ought  to  be  written  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Bm 
tbe  great  majority  of  his  contemporaries  were  of  opinioB  that 
the  language  of  Servian  literature  ou^t  to  be  ev^ved  owl  of 
the  dead  CM  9avonic  of  the  cfaunA  hooka.  Tbe  thoich  ttaiv- 
ally  decidedly  supported  thu  view.  Karajich  was  the  gml 
reformer  who  changed  aU  this.  Encouraged  by  Kopttar.  be 
published  in  1814  (and  ed.,  181 5)  in  Vienna  his  first  ttook.  Af^'s 
Proslonarodtn  Sl<nenoSerbtka  Pyrrmaritn  ("  A  smaU  eollecti» 
of  SlavMiic-ScrvtM  songs  of  the  common  people     eoatainmc  * 
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kandred  |jnk  teagt,  mag  by  tlie  peasuit  woRien  of  Servk,  and 
tut  poems  about  heroes,  or  u  the  Serviani  call  tben  YtaucMJu 
pesmg,  which  are  generally  redted  by  the  blind  batdi  or  by 
peasants.  From  that  time  Karajicb's  literary  activity  moved 
on  two  paiallel  lines:  to  ejve  icieDtific  justification  and  founda- 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  the  vernacular  Servian  at  the  literary 
langnaie;  and,  by  collecting  and  publishing  national  songs, 
folk-lore,  proverbs,  &c,  to  show  the  richness  of  the  Servian 
pe<qile's  poetical  and  intellectual  gifts,  and  the  wealth  and 
beaoty  of  the  Servian  language.  By  his  reform  of  the  Servian 
alphabet  and  orthography,  his  Servian  grammar  and  his 
Servian  diciionary,  he  estaUished  the  fact  that  the  Servian 
language  contains  thirty  distinct  sounds,  for  sis  of  which  the 
Old  Slavonic  alphaba  had  no  special  IctUts.  He  Introduced 
new  letters  for  those  special  sounds,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
out  of  tbt  Old  Slavonic  alph^t  eighteen  letters  for  which 
the  Servian  language  had  no  use.  This  reform  was  stren- 
uously ^)posed  by  (he  church  and  many  conservative  authors, 
who  went  so  far  as  to  induce  the  Servian  government  to 
prohibit  the  printing  of  books  in  new  lelten,  a  prtdiibitlon 
removed  in  1859.  Karajtdi's  alphabet  facilitated  his  reform  of 
orthography,  his  principle  being:  write  as  you  tfeak,  and  rend  at 
it  is  wriUM  7  Hardly  any  other  language  in  the  civilized  world 
has  such  a  simple,  lo|^cal,  sdcntific  spelling  system  aitd  ortho- 
graphy as  the  Servian  has  In  Karajich's  system.  Hit  first  gram- 
matical essay  was  published  in  Vienna  tu  1814,  Pismenitsa 
Serbsiota  yesika  po  gnoru  frosiota  naroia  ("  The  grammar  of 
the  S^vian  language  as  spoken  by  the  cominoD  people "}. 
Ad  improved  edition  appeared  in  Vienna  In  1818,  together  with 
his  great  work  Srpski  Rytckmii  (Lexicon  Serlnco-Cermanico- 
Lalinum).  This  dictionaiy— omtaining  96,170  words — was 
full  o(  important  contributions  to  folk-lore,  as  Karajicb  never 
missed  an  tq^rtuniiy  to  add  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  the 
description  of  the  national  customs  or  popular  beliefs  connected 
with  it.  A  new  edition  of  bis  dictionary,  containing  46,370 
words,  was  published  at  ^^enna  in  1852.  Meanwhile  he  gave 
himseU  earnestly  to  the  woik  of  collecting  the  "creations  of  the 
mind  of  the  Siavian  common  people."  He  travelled  through 
Servian  countries  (Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Hontenegro, 
Dalmatla,  Syrmia,  Croatia),  and  the  result  was  shown  In  a 
ianriy  augmented  edition  of  his  Srfske  Ifandne  Pycsmt,  of 
wkiich  the  first  three  vtdumes  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1813  and 
1824,  the  fourth  volume  appearing  at  Vienna  in  1833.  Popular 
Sloriaaitd  EmiMos  ma pabhshtAio  j&»t,BstiStrviaHNolionat 
Pmtrh  in  1836.  From  1836  to  1834  be  was  the  editor  of  an 
annual,  called  Dasiilsa  (The  MonUng  Star),  whkh  be  filled  with 
important  CMitifbutioiis  concerning  the  ethnography  and  modem 
fautory  of  the  Servian  people.  In  18A  he  published  a  historical 
tnonogtaph,  Milosk  Obraurick,  Prince  e/  Senia;  In  1837,  in 
Ccnnan,  Mmlnwyw  and  MoiOenegrins;  in  1867,  Tkt  Smian 
Cdsureiin  Csmscsl  tf  Slak.  He  aupidied  Leopold  Ranke  with 
tbenatcrlaltforidtfftflpry^Mi^fl'stoaXm/Mfioii.  Healso 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Servian,  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  (Vienna,  1847).  Karajicb  died  in  Vienna 
m  the  0th  of  Febmanr  1864;  and  hb  lemains  were  transferred 
to  Bdgmde  in  1897  imh  gicit  aolemnlty  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  nwtruiiieiit  of  Senna.  (C.  Hi.) 

KARA-KALPAK!  ("  BUck  Caps  "}, «  Mongi^Tatar  people, 
miginaUy  dominant  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Aral  Sea,  where 
they  Mill  pumber  some  tbonaanda.  Tbey  thus  form  geographi- 
cmlly  the  banrftion  between  the  northern  Kir^  and  the 
aouthem  Ttariranam.  Ones  s  powerful  nation,  they  are 
scattered  for  the  roost  part  In  Astrakhan,  Perm,  Orenburg,  in 
the  Caucasian  province  of  Kuban,  and  in  Tobolsk,  Siberia, 
numbering  in  all  about  jo^ooa  Hiese  emigranls  have  crossed 
much  with  the  alien  ptqpolationi  among  whtmi  they  have  settled; 
but  the  pure  type  on  the  Aral  Sea  are  a  tall  powerful  people, 
with  broad  flat  faces,  brge  eyes,  short  noses  and  heavy  chins. 
Tbeir  women  are  the  most  beautiful  in  Turkestan.  The  name 
of  "  Black  Capt"  k  ghrcn  them  In  allusion  to  their  Ugh  sheep- 
skin hata,  liiey  an  a  peaceful  agricultural  folk,  who  have 
suSetcd  much  from  their  fierce  nomad  adghbouts. 


KAKAKOKim  (Turkish,  "  blail  stone  dtbris  '0.  the  name  <d 
two  dlics  in  Mongolia.  One  of  these,  according  to  G.  Potanin, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Uighur  kingdom  in  the  Sth  century,  and  the 
other  was  In  the  13th  century  a  capital  of  the  steppe  monarchy 
of  Moagtdla.  The  same  name  seems  also  to  have  been  afqiHed  to 
the  Khangai  range  at  the  headwaters  of  the  OAhon.  (i)  The 
Uighur  Kaxaxokuii,  also  riamed  Mubalik  ("  bad  town  "),  was 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orkbon,  In  the  Talal-khaia-dala 
sten>e,  to  the  south-east  of  Ughei-nor.  It  was  deserted  after 
the  fan  of  the  Ui^ur  kingdom,  and  in  the  loth  century  Abaki, 
the  founder  of  ttie  Khiun  kingdom,  planted  on  Its  ruins  a 
stone  bearing  a  description  of  hb  victmlcs.  (a)  The  Mongolian 
KAXAKOaim  was  founded  at  the  birth  of  the  Mongidian  monarchy 
eataUished  by  Jen^iiz  Khan.  A  palace  for  the  khan  was  built 
in  It  by  Chinese  architects  in  1334,  and  its  waUs  were  erected  in 
1335.  Pboo  Carpini  visited  it  in  1146,  Rubruquis  in  1353,  and 
Marco  Polo  in  1175.  Later,  the  fourth  Mongolian  king,  Kublid, 
left  Karakorum,  in  order  to  reside  at  Kai-[Mn-fu,  near  Peking. 
When  the  khan  Arik-bog  declared  himself  and  Karakorum  inde- 
pendent of  kublai-Khan,  the  latter  besieged  Karakorum,  took 
it  by  famine,  and  probably  laid  it  waste  so  thoroughly  that  tbt 
town  was  afterwards  forgotten. 

The  exact  sites  of  the  two  Mongolian  captals  were  only  cstab- 
Ibhed in  1889-1891.  ^iH.YiAelTkeBookof Marco Poh.t&ii) 
was  the  first  to  dbtiaguish  two  dties  of  this  name.  The  Russian 
traveller  Paderin  in  1871  visited  the  Uighur  capital  (see  Tubks), 
named  now  by  the  Mongols  Kara  Balghasun  ("  black  dty  ")  or 
Khara-kbercm  ("  black  wall "),  of  which  only  the  waB  and  a 
tower  are  in  existence,  while  the  streets  arxl  ruins  outside  the 
wall  are  seen  at  a  distaiKX  of  i)  m.  Paderin's  belief  that  thu 
wastheirid  Mongol  caidtal  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  As  to 
the  Mongolian  Karakorum,  it  is  identified  by  several  authorities 
vrith  a  site  on  which  towards  the  dose  of  the  i6lb  century  the 
Buddhist  monastery  of  Erden!  Tsu  was  built.  This  monastery 
lies  about  ij  m.  south  by  east  of  the  Uighur  capitaL  North 
and  north-east  of  the  monastery  are  ruiiu  of  andent  bidtdings. 
Professor  D.  Pozdnfev,  who  visited  Erdeni  Tsu  for  a  second  time 
in  i8qi,  stated  that  the  earthen  vrati  surrounding  the  monastery 
might  mil  be  part  of  the  wall  of  the  old  dty.  The  proper  posi- 
tion <rf  the  two  Karakorums  was  determined  by  the  expeditiixi 
of  N,.Yadriatiev  in  1889,  and  the  two  expeditions  of  the  Hcfaing- 
foTS  Ugro-FlDnlsh  sodety  (1890)  and  the  Russian  academy  of 
sdence,  under  Dr  W.  Radlov  (1691),  which  were  sent  out  to 
study  Yadrintsev's  discovery. 

See  Works  (TVady)  Qf  HuOrkhon  ExbtdUion  (St  Petersburg,  189s) ; 
Yule's  Marco  Polo,  eilition  reviled  by  Henri  Ccirdier  (oT  Paris),  vol.  i. 
ch.  xlvi.  (London,  1903)-  Cordier  confines  tlw  u*e  of  Karakorum 
to  ttie  MonBol  capital:  Poedntev,  Uongalia  and  tkt  Montoli,  vcd.  L 
(St  PetMsburg,  1B96}:  C.  W.  Campbell,  "Journeys  in  Mongolia,'' 
Ceof.  Jonm.  vol.  xx.  (1903}.  with  map.  Campbell's  report  was 
printed  as  a  pariiamentary  paper  (CUaa  No.  i,  1904). 

XABArKUU  the  name  two  lakes  ("  Gieat "  and  "  Little  ") 
of  Russian  Turkestan,  in  the  pnndiKO  o(  Ferghana,  uid  on 
the  Pamir  plateau.  Great  Kara-kul,  ts  m.  long  and  10  m. 
wide  (formerly  much  larger),  Is  under  39*  N.,  to  the  south  of  the 
Tians-Akl  range,  and  lies  at  an  altitiide  irf  13,300  ft;  ft  is  sur- 
minded  by  high  raoantaiB%  and  is  Madied  firam  the  north  over 
the  Kyzyl-art  pass  (14,015  ft).  A  peninsula  pn^ectlng  from 
the  south  diore  and  an  island  oS  the  north  shwe  <Uvide  it  Into 
two  basins,  a  smaller  eastern  otk  which  is  shallow,  41  to  63  fu, 
and  a  larger  western  one,  which  bat  depths  of  736  to  756  ft 
It  has  no  drainage  outlet.  Little  Kararkul  Uet  In  the  north* 
east  Pamir,  or  Sarikd,  north-west  of  the  Hnsta^-au  peak 
(35,850  ft.),  at  an  altitude  of  ti,70o  ft.  It  varies  in  depth  from 
79  ft.  In  the  south  to  50  to  70  ft.  In  the  middle,  and  1000  ft.  or 
more  In  the  north.  It  is  a  moraine  lake;  and  a  stream  of  the 
same  name  flows  tbrou^  It,  but  b  named  Ghet  in  its  farther 
course  towards  Kashgar  In  East  Turkestan. 

KARA-Kini  ("  Black  Sands  "),  a  flat  desert  in  Rus^  Central 
Asia.  It  extends  to  nearly  ito,ooo  sq.  m.,  and  b  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  Ust-urt  plateau,  between  the  Sea  <rf  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Amu-darya,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Turkoman  oases,  and  on  the  W.  it  nea^  rescbes  the  Caspian 
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Sea.  Only  put  of  this  inrfKe  b  covered  frith  sand.  There 
lie  broad  npaiuef  (lakyri)  of  clay  loil  upon  which  water  accu- 
mulates io  the  tpiing;  in  the  lummcr  these  are  muddy,  but  later 
quite  dry,  and  merely  a  few  SoUnaceae  and  bushes  grow  on 
them,  liicre  is  also  tkor,  similar  to  the  above  but  encrusted  with 
salt  and  gypsum,  and  relieved  only  by  Solanacese  along  their 
borders,  llie  remainder  is  occupied  with  sand,  which,  accord- 
ing to  V.  Mainov,  assumes  five  dilTerent  forms,  (i)  Barkkant, 
chiefly  in  the  east,  which  are  mounds  olloose  sand,  15  to  35  ft. 
high,  hoof-shaped,  having  their  gently  sloping  convex  sides 
turned  towards  the  prevailing  winds,  and  s  concave  side,  30"  to 
40"  sleep,  on  the  opposite  slope,  lliey  are  disposed  in  groups 
or  chains,  and  the  winds  drive  them  at  an  average  rate  of  so  ft. 
annually  towards  the  south  and  south-cast.  Some  grass  {Slipa 
Ptnnata)  and  bushes  of  lakxaul  (HaioxyloH  anmodeiutron)  and 
other  steppe  bushes  (ex  Calligonium,  Haiimodendron  and  Atra- 
pkaxis)  grow  on  them.  (1)  Mounds  of  sand,  of  about  the  some 
size,  but  irregular  in  shape  and  of  a  slightly  firmer  consistence, 
mostly  bearing  the  same  bushes,  and  also  A  rlmina  and  Tamarix; 
they  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  east  and  south.  (3)  A  sandy 
desert,  slightly  undulating,  and  covered  in  spring  with  grass  and 
flowers  («.;.  tulips,  Rkeum,  various  UmbcUifetae),  which  are  soon 
burned  by  the  sun;  they  cover  very  large  spaces  in  the  south- 
east. (4)  Sands  disposed  in  waves  from  50  to  70  ft.,  and  occa- 
sitHially  up  to  100  ft.  high,  at  a  distance  of  from  aoo  to  400  ft. 
from  each  other;  they  cover  the  central  portion,  and  their  vege- 
tation Is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  prececUng  division.  (5) 
Dunes  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  composed  of  moving  sands, 
35  to  80  ft.  high  and  devoid  of  vegetation. 

A  typical  feature  of  the  Kon-kum  u  the  number  of  "  old 
liver  beds,"  which  may  have  been  cither  channels  of  tributaries 
of  tbe  Amu  and  other  rivers  or  depreauans  which  contained 
elongated  salt  lakes.  Water  is  only  found  in  wells,  10  to  20  m. 
apart — sometimes  as  much  as  100  m. — which  are  dug  in  the 
takyrs  and  give  saline  water,  occasionally  unfit  to  drink,  and  in 
pools  of  nin-water  retained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  takyrs. 
The  population  of  the  Kara-kura,  consisting  of  liomad  Kirghis 
and  Turkomans,  is  very  small.  The  region  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Syr-darya,  between  Lake  Aral  and  Lake  Chalkar- 
tenix,  is  also  called  Kara-kum.  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.) 

'  KARAMAN  (anc.  Larandoi^  name  still  used  by  the  Christian 
inhabitants),  a  town  in  the  Konia  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
in  the  plain  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pop,  8000.  It  has  few 
industries  and  little  trade,  but  the  medieval  walls,  well  preserved 
caatte  and  mosques  are  interesting,  and  the  old  Seljuk  medresse, 
or  college,  is  a  beautiful  building.  Karaman  is  connected  with 
Konia  by  railway,  having  a  station  on  the  first  section  of  the 
Bagdad  railway.  Little  is  known  of  its  andent  history  except 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Pcrdiccas  about  333  BX.,  and  after- 
wards became  a  seat  of  laaurian  pirates.  It  was  occupied 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  J190;  in  1466  it  was  captured  by 
Mahommed  II.,  and  in  i486  by  Bayezid  II. 

KARAMANiA,  formerly  an  independent  inland  province  in 
the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  named  after  Karaman,  the  son  of  an 
Armenian  convert  to  Islam,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ala 
ed>Din  Kaikobad,  the  Scljuk  sultan  of  Rum,  and  was  granted 
Laranda  infief.and  made  governor  of  Sclefke,  1133-1145.  The 
name  Karaman  is,  however,  Turkoman  and  that  of  a  powerful 
tribe,  settled  apparently  near  Laranda.  The  Armenian  convert 
must  have  been  adopted  into  this.  On  the  collapse  of  the  Seljuk 
empire,  Karaman's  grandson,  Mahmud,  1179-1319,  founded  a 
state,  which  included  Pamphylia,  Lycaonia  and  large  parts  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.  Its  capital,  Laranda,  super- 
seded Konia.  This  state  waa  frequently  at  war  with  the  kings 
of  Lesser  Armenia,  the  Lustgnan  princes  of  Cyprus  and  the 
Itnights  of  Rhodes.  It  was  also  cngaced  Ib  ■  loag  struggle  for 
supremacy  with  the  Osmanli  Turits,  which  only  ended  in  147a, 
when  it  was  definitely  annexed  by  Mahommed  It.  The  Os- 
manlis  divided  Karamania  into  Kharij  north,  and  Ichili  south,  of 
the  Taurus,  and  restored  Konia  to  its  melr(q>olitan  position.  The 
name  Karamania  b  now  often  ^ven  'by  geografdiers  to  Idiill 
only:  but  so  far  as  it  has  had  any  exact  **gnf%iinfft  In  modem 


times,  it  has  stood  tor  the  whole  province  of  Konia.  Before  the 
present  provincial  division  was  made  (1S64),  Ka'^mania  was 
the  eyalet  of  which  Konia  was  the  capital,  and  it  did  not  eitend 
to  the  sea,  the  whole  littoral  from  Adalia  eastward  being  under 
the  pasha  of  Adana.  Nevertheless,  In  Levantine  popular  usage 
at  the  present  day,  "  gT«m«ni«  "  signifies  the  const  from 
Adalia  to  Messina.  (D.  G.  M.) 

KARAIIHA8A,  a  river  of  northern  India,  tributary  to  tbe 
Ganges  on  its  right  bank,  forming  the  boundary  between  Bengal 
and  the  United  Provinces.  The  name  means  "  destroyer  of 
religious  merit,"  which  b  exjidained  by  nun  than  one  IrgriHl 
To  thu  day  ail  high-caste  Hindus  have  to  lie  carried  over  witbont 
being  defiled  by  tbe  touch  of  its  waters. 

KARA  mmAFA  (d.  1683),  Turkbh  vitler,  sumamed  "  Ucr- 
sifunli,"  was  a  son  of  Uruj  Bey,  a  notaUe  Sipahi  of  UerzilDn 
(Marsovan),  and  brother-in-law  to  Ahmed  Kuprilt,  whom  be 
succeeded  as  grand  viaier  in  1676,  after  having  fof  some  years 
held  the  office  of  Kaimmalcam  or  locum  UneHS.  Hu  greed  and 
ostentation  were  equalled  by  his  incapacity,  and  he  behaved 
with  characteristic  insolence  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  frora 
whom  be  extorted  large  bribes.  After  conducting  a  campaign 
in  Poland  which  terminated  unfortunately,  he  gave  a  ready 
re^Mnse  to  the  appeal  for  aid  made  by  the  Hungarians  under 
Imre  ThOkfily  (f.r.)  when  they  rose  against  Austria,  his  bape 
being  to  form  out  of  the  Habsburg  dominions  a  Mussulman  cot- 
pire  of  the  West,  of  which  he  should  be  the  sultan.  The  plan 
was  foiled  in  part  by  hu  own  lack  of  military  skill,  but  chiefly 
through  the  heroic  resistance  of  Vienna  and  its  timdy  relief  by 
John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Kara  Mustafa  paid  for  hb 
defeat  with  hb  life;  he  was  beheaded  at  Bdgrade  in  16S3  and 
hb  head  wax  brought  to  the  sultan  on  a  silver  dish. 

Another  Kaia  Mustafa  Pasha  (d.  r643),  who  figures  in 
Turkish  hbtory,  was  by  birth  a  Hungarian,  who  was  enndlcd 
in  the  Janissaries,  rose  to  be  Kapudan  Pasha  under  Murad  IV., 
and  after  the  capture  of  Bagdad  was  made  grand  viaia.  He 
was  severe,  but  just  and  impartial,  sod  strove  to  effect  nefxxMij 
reforms  by  reducing  the  numbera  of  the  Janissaries,  tmproviBg 
the  coinage,  and  checking  the  state  expenditure.  But  the  dis- 
content of  the  Janissaries  led  to  hb  dismissal  and  death  in  1&43. 

KARAMZIH,  NIKOLAI  ■IKHAIU)VICH  (i7ti5-r836).  Rus- 
sian hbtorian,  critic,  novelist  and  poet,was  bom  at  the  viOaieof 
Mikhailovka,  in  the  government  of  (^enburg,  and  itot  mt  Sim- 
birsk as  many  of  his  English  and  German  biographen  incorrectly 
state,  on  the  ist  of  December  (old  style)  1 765.  Hb  father  was  an 
officer  in  .the  Russian  army,  of  Tatar  cxtractioo.  He  vns  wast 
to  Moscow  to  study  under  Profeswr  Schaden,  whence  be  after- 
wards removed  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  made  tlie  acquaint- 
ance of  Dmilriev,  a  Russian  poet  of  some  merit,  and  occnpied 
himself  with  translating  essays  by  foreign  writers  into  fain  ouivc 
language.  After  residing  some  time  at  St  Petersburg,  he  vest 
to  Simbirdc,  where  he  h'ved  in  retirement  till  induced  to  Kvisii 
Moscow.  There,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  ol  tbe  society  of 
learned  men,  he  again  betook  himself  to  literary  work.  In  lygg 
be  resolved  to  travel,  and  visited  Germany,  France,  Switzeriaiid 
and  England.  On  hb  return  he  publbhed  hb  LtUen  af  ■  Kmaxiam 
TravdleT,  which  met  with  great  success.  These  letters  vcre  fint 
printed  in  the  Uoicok  Jetmal,  which  he  edited,  but  wcve-nftn- 
wards  collected  and  issued  in  six  volumes  (rypT-iBei).  In  the 
same  periodical  Karamzin  also  published  tran^ations  of  aone  ol 
the  tales  of  Marmootel,  and  some  original  stories,  amoof  which 
may  be  mentioned  Poor  Lia  and  Nalclia  tlit  Bajar't  fTeejiiii 
In  1794  and  1795  Kannuin  abandoned  hb  literary  joontnl.  and 
publbhed  a  miscellany  in  two  volumes,  mtitied  A^iiA,  in  «hkh 
appeared,  among  other  things, "  The  Island  ol  Bombobn  "  and 
"  UiaMouromeiz,"astoiy  based  upon  tbeadventufcsof  the  wcB- 
known  beroof  many  a  Russian  le^nd.  In  (797-1799  he  imned 
another  miscdlany  or  poetical  almanac.  Tlx  ^M^er,  in  «ae- 
Junction  with  Denh&vin  and  Dmitriev.  In  179S  he  mmpard 
The  Panthton,  a  collection  of  pieces  from  the  worits  of  the  twos 
celebrated  authors  ancient  and  modem,  translated  into  Itiimin 
Many  of  Ms  lighter  pmdnctiMis  ware  subacqnently  printed  Vy 
himinavduinecnUtkdJfylVi^.  lBj|ea and iBu Kanasn 
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edited  tbc  jonnul  die  Europttm  Mestenter.  It  was  sot 
until  &ftei  the  publication  ol  this  irsrk  that  be  realized  where 
his  strength  lay,  and  commenced  his  Hittory  </  ikt  ittaiiom 
Bmpirt.  In  onkr  to  acoompUsh  the  task,  he  aeduded  himadf 
for  two  yean;  and,  on  the  caose  (rf  his  letirement  becoming 
known  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  Karsnuia  wis  invited  to 
Tver,  where  he  read  to  the  emperor  the  first  eight  v<dumes 
oi  his  history.  In  1816  he  reraowsd  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he 
•pent  the  happiest  dqn  of  his  life^  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Alexander,  and  submitting  to  him  the  ibeeU  of  lus  great  work, 
which  the  emperor  read  over  with  him  in  the  gardens  of  the 
palace  of  TzarskoS  Seto.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  carry 
his  work  funher  than  the  eleventh  volume,  terminating  it  at 
the  accession  of  Michael  Romanov  in  1613.  He  died  on  the 
asnd  of  Hay  (oU  style)  1836,  fn  the  Taurida  palace.  A 
moBument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Simbiisk  in  184;. 

As  an  hiitacian  Kaiamiin  has  deservedly  a  very  high  reputation. 
Till  the  appeaiance  of  bis  work  little  had  been  done  in  this  direction 
in  ftiMMa.  The  preceding  attempt  of  TaiisKhev  was  merely  a  rough 
detch,  inelegant  in  ttyk,  and  without  the  true  sfKrit  o(  eriticlsnu 
Karanuin  was  most  induttrious  in  accumulating  materials,  and  the 
notes  to  hi*  volumes  are  mines  of  curious  information.  The  style 
of  bit  history  is  etegant  and  flowing,  fnodelled  ratber  upon  the 
easy  semences  of  tbe  French  prose  wniers  than  the  long  periodical 
oarun^ths  of  the  old  Slavonic  sdiod.  Periiapt  iCaramain  may 
Just^  be  censured  for  the  folae  ^oas  and  romantic  air  thrown  over 
tbe  early  Ruidan  anruls,  cMcealing  the  coanenesi  and  cruelty  of 
the  native  manners;  in  this  respect  he  reminds  us  of  Sir  Wuter 
Scott,  whojc  writings  were  at  this  time  crESting  a  great  sensation 
thiaoghout  Europe,  and  probably  tiad  their  influence  upcm  him. 
Kanmsin  appears  openly  as  the  panegyriat  of  tbc  autocracy ;  indeed, 
his  work  has  been  Myled  the  "  Epic  of  DnpotiBm."  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  avow  hit  admiration  ol  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  conMders 
htm  and  hii  ffrandfather  Ivan  III.  as  the  builders  up  of  Rus»an 
greatness,  a  dory  which  in  his  earlier  writings,  perhaps  at  that  time 
more  under  the  influence  tA  WcMcm  ideas,  he  bad  aisigned  to  Peter 
the  Great.  In  the  battle-piece*  ((.£.  tbc  de«;ription  of  the  field  of 
Koulikova,  tbe  taking  of  Kaxan,  &c.)  we  find  conwlerable  powers 
of  dcKription ;  and  the  characters  of  many  of  (he  chief  personages 
in  the  Rusrian  annals  are  drawn  in  firm  and  bold  lines.  As  a  cntic 
Kanmsin  was  of  great  lervice  to  his  country;  in  fact  he  may  be 
regarded  as  tlie  founder  of  the  review  and  essay  Qn  tbc  Western 
style)  among  tbe  Russians. 

KARA  Sli,  ■  portku  of  tbe  Arctic  Ocean  demarcated,  and 
cxceptOB  the  north-west  completely  enclosed,  by  NovayaZemlya, 
Vaygach  Island  and  the  Silxrt&n  coast.  It  is  approached 
from  the  west  by  three  straiu— Matochkin,  between  tbe  two 
islands  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  Kara  and  Yugor  to  the  north 
and  aoutb  of  Vaygach  Idand  rc4>ectively.  On  tbe  south- 
east Kara  Bay  penetrates  deeply  into  the  mainland,  and  to  the 
west  of  this  the  short  Kara  river  enters  tbe  sea.  The  sea  is  all 
shallow,  tbe  deepest  parts  lying  oS  Vaygach  Island  and  the 
iMrthem  part  of  Novaya  Zemlya.  It  had  long  the  r^uuUon 
dl  being  almost  constantly  ice-bound,  but  alter  the  Norwegian 
captain  Johannesen  had  demonstrated  its  accessibility  in  iS6q, 
and  Nordensldaid  had  crossed  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  in 
187s,  it  was  considered  by  many  to  offer  a  possible  trade  route 
between  European  Rusua  and  the  north  <rf  Siberia.  But  tbe 
open  season  Is  in  any  case  very  short,  and  the  western  straits 
are  toraetimes  ioeboimd  during  tbe  entire  year. 

KARASn-BAZAR,  a  town  of  Rusua,  tn  tbe  Crimea  and  govern- 
ment of  Taurida,  in  45"  3'  N.  and  34°  26'  E.,  3$  m.  E.N.E.  of 
SimferopoL  Pop.  (1897},  13,961,  consisting  of  Tatars,  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  Qaraitc  jews,  and  about  too  so-called  Krym- 
chaki,  !>.  Jews  who  have  adopted  tbe  Tatar  language  and 
dress,  and  who  live  chiefly  by  making  morocco  leather  goods, 
knives,  embroidery  and  so  forth.  The  site  is  low,  but  the  town 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  which  afford  protection  from  the  north 
wind.  The  dirty  streets  full  of  petty  traders,  the  ^oomy  bazaar 
vitfa  its  multitiide  of  tiny  shops,  tbe  market  squares,  the  blind 
alleys,  the  little  gates  in  the  dead  courtyard  walls,  all  give  tbc 
place  the  stamp  of  a  Tatar  or  Turkish  town.  Placed  on  tbe 
tiigh  road  between  SmfenqKd  and  Kerch,  and  in  tbe  midst  oi  a 
country  rich  in  com  land,  vineyards  and  gardens,  Karasa-Bazar 
used  to  be  a  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity  in  the  Crimea;  hut 
it  is  gridtially  declining  In  importance,  though  still  a  considerable 
centre  tor  the  export  of  fruit 


The  caves  of  Akkaya  close  by  give  evidence  of  early  occupation 
of  the  qwt.  When  in  1736  Khan  FcU  Ghitai  was  driven  by 
the  Russians  from  Bakhchi-sarai  be  settled  at  KarawBazar, 
bat  next  year  the  town  was  captured,  plundered  and  burned  by 
the  Rusrians. 

KARATBGHIK.  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  subject  to  Bokhara, 
and  consisting  of  a  highland  district  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Samarkand  and  Ferghana  (Khokand),  on  tbe  £.  by  Fergbana,  on 
tbeS.byI}arvaz,andoDtheW.by  Hissar  and  other  B<4harian 
provinces.  Thep]ateauistraveiaedbythe5urkhabMVakhsh,a 
right-hand  ttibutaryof  the  Amu-darya  (Oxus).  On  the  N.bortter 
run  the  Hissar  and  Zarafshan  mountains,  and  on  tbe  S.  border 
the  Peter  I.  (Periokhtan)  range  (34.900  ft.).  The  area  Is  8000 
sq.  m.  and  the  population  about  6o,ooo-five-sixths  Tajiks,  the 
rest  Kara-kiighlz.  Wth  tbe  neighlmring  lands  Karategbin  has 
no  communication  except  during  summer,  that  is,  from  May  to 
September.  Tbc  winter  climate  is  extremely  severe;  snow  i>egina 
to  fall  in  October  and  it  is  Hay  before  it  disappears.  During  the 
wanner  months,  however,  the  mounuin  sides  are  richly  clothed 
^tb  the  foliage  of  maple,  mountain  ash,  apple,  pear  and  walnut 
trees;  the  orchards  furnish,  not  only  apples  and  pears,  hut 
peaches,  clierries,  mulberries  and  apricots;  and  the  farmers  grow 
sufficient  corn  to  export.  Both  cattle  and  horses  ara  of  a  small 
and  hardy  breed.  Rough  woollen  cloth  and  mohair  are  woven  by 
the  natives,  who  alio  excdknt  fire-arms  and  other  weapons. 
Gold  is  found  in  various  places  and  there  are  salt-i^ts  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  chief  town.  Harm  or  Garm,  is  a  place  of  some  moo 
inhabitants,  situated  on  a  hill  on  tbe  tight  bank  of  tbe  Surkhab. 

The  native  princes,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  were  till  t868  practically  indq>endent,  though 
their  allegiance  was  claimed  in  an  inefiectlwe  way  1^  Khokand, 
hut  eventually  Bokhara  took  advantage  of  their  Intestine  fends 
to  secure  their  real  submission  In  1877. 

KARAUU.  or  Kzxowm,  a  native  sute  of  India,  In  the 
Rajputana  agency.  Area,  1343  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  156,786; 
estimated  revenue  about  £330.000.  Almost  the  entire  territory 
b  composed  of  hills  and  broken  ground,  but  there  are  no  kitty 
peaks,  the  highest  having  an  elevstton  of  less  than  1400  ft.  abo*/e 
8ea4eveL  The  Chambalriverflowsolong  the  south-east  boundary 
of  tbe  state.  Iron  ore  and  building  stone  comprise  tbe  mineral 
resources.  The  prevailing  agricultural  products  are  millets, 
which  form  the  staple  food  of  (be  people.  The  only  manufaaum 
con^st  of  a  little  weaving,  dyeing,  wood-tutnlng  and  stone- 
cutting.  Tlie  principal  imports  are  piece  goods,  salt,  sugar, 
cotton,  buffaloes  and  bullocks;  tbe  eq»rts  rice  and  goats.  Tbe 
feudal  aristocracy  of  tbe  state  consists  ol  Jadu  Rajputs  connected 
with  the  ruling  house.  They  pay  a  tribute  in-Iieu  of  constant 
military  service,  but  In  case  of  emergency  or  on  occasrans  of  state 
display  they  arc  bound  to  attend  on  tbe  chief  with  their  retainers. 
Tbe  mabaraja  is  tbe  bead  of  the  dan,  which  claims  dnccnt  from 
Krishna.  Mabaraja  Bhonwar  Pal  Deo,  who  was  bom  in  t86s 
and  succeeded  In  1866,  was  appointed  G.C.I.E.  in  iSg7,pntbe 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  diamond  jubilee. 

The  town  of  Kautiu  had  a  population  in  1901  of  33,481.  It 
dates  from  1348,  and  is  well  situated  in  a  position  naturally 
defended  by  ravines  on  the  north  and  east,  while  it  is  further 
protected  by  a  great  wall.  The  palace  of  the  mabaraja  is  a 
handsome  block  of  buildings  dating  mainly  from  tbe  middle 
of  tbe  i8th  century. 

KAREN,  one  of  the  chief  hID  races  of  Burma.  The  Karens 
Inhabit  the  central  Pegu  Yoma  range,  forming  tbe  watershed 
between  the  Sittong  and  Irrawaddy  rivers,  tbe  Paun^aung 
range  between  the  Sittong  and  the  Salween,  and  the  eostem 
slopes  of  the  Arokan  Voma  moimtains  to  the  west  of  the  Irra- 
waddy delta.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Chinese  tribes  driven  southwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  Shan 
races,  before  they  were  again  made  to  retire  Into  tbe  hills  by  tbe 
expansion  of  the  M6n  power.  Their  own  traditions  ascribe  their 
original  home  to  tbe  west  of  tbe  sandy  desert  of  Gobi  stretching 
between  China  and  Tibet  According  to  the  census  of  1901  they 
numbered  In  all  r<7>*35  persons  within  British  India,  divided 
mto  tbe  Sgaw,  8«,4J4.  the  Pwo,  174,070,^  the  B^,  ^936. 
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while  ASl-iSS  KttErsed  u  "  nnipcdfied."  The  Sgtw  and 
Pwo  ue  collectively  known  u  the  "  V/bite  ELarens,"  utd  chtefly 
inhabit  Biitish  territory.  Tliey  uke  their  nunc  from  the  colour 
of  their  clothes.  The  Bghii,  or  '*  Red  Karen*,"  who  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  race,  chiefly  Inhabit  the 
independent  hill  state  of  Karen-ni  (g.v.).  The  Karen  is  of  a 
squarcr  build  than  the  Bunnan,  hfs  skin  is  fairer,  and  he  has  more 
of  the  UongoUan  obliquity  of  the  eyes.  In  character  abp  the 
people'  differ  from  the  Burmese.  They  are  singularly  devoid  of 
humour,  they  are  stolid  and  cautious,  and  lack  altogether  the 
light  gaiety  and  fascination  of  the  Burmese;  They  are  noted  for. 
truthfulness  and  chastity,  but  are  dirty  and  addicted  to  drink. 
The  White  Karens  fumiah  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance 
ol  conveition  to  Christianity  of  any  ijative  race  in  the  Britiah 
en^re.  Prepared  by  prophecies  current  among  them,  and  by 
curious  timdilioaB  of  a  biblical  flavour,  in  addition  to  their  an> 
tagonlsm  to  the  domfauutt  Burmese,  thqr  embraced  with  fervour 
the  new  creed  brought  to  them  by  the  missionaries,  so  that  out 
of  the  147.515  Christians  in  Burma  according  to  the  census  of 
igoi  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  were  Karens.  The  Red 
Karens  differ  considerably  from  the  WUte  Karens.  They  are 
the  wildest  and  most  lawlessof  the  so-called  Karen  tribes.  Every 
male  belonging  to  the  clan  used  to  have  the  rising  sun  tattooed 
in  bright  vermilion  on  his  back.  The  men  are  small  and  wizened, 
but  athletic,  and  have  brcwd  reddish-brown  faces,  llieir  dress 
consists  of  a  short  pair  of  breeches,  usually  of  a  reddish  colour, 
with  black  and  white  stripes  interwoven  perpendicularly  or  like 
a  tarUn,  and  a  handkerchief  is  tied  round  the  head.  Thie  Karen 
language  is  tonal,  and  belongs  to  the  Sismese-Chinew  btanch  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  family. 
.SeeD.  M.Smeaton.  Tke  LoyaJ  Karats  of  Buma  (18B7) ;  ].  Nitbet, 
Bttnaa  unJtT  Briiiih  RiJ€  (looi);  M.  aiid  B.  Ferrus,  Bttrma  (1900): 
and  O'Connor  Scott,  Tilt  SiAni  Eatt  (1904).  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

KAREH-in,  the  country  of  the  Red  Karens,  a  collection  of 
small  states,  {drmcrly  independent,  but  now  feudatory  to  Burma. 
It  is  situated  approximately  between  t8°  50'  and  ig°  55'  N,  and 
between  97°  lo*  and  97"  50*  E.  The  tract  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Shan  sutesof  MfingPal,  Hsatung  and  Mswkmai;on  the 
E.  by  Siam;  on  the  S.  by  the  Papun  district  of  Lower  Burma; 
and  on  the  W.  a  stretch  of  mountainous  country,  inhabited  by 
the  Bre  and  irarious  other  small  tribes,  formerly  in  a  Mate  of 
independence,  divides  it  fn»n  the  districts  ol  Toungoo  and 
Yamethin.  It  is  divided  in  a  general  way  Into  eastern  and 
western  Karen-ni;  the  former  consisting  of  one  state,  Cantara- 
wadi,  irith  an  approximate  area  of  1500  sq.  m.;  the  latter  of 
the  four  small  states  of  Kyebogyi,  area  about  350  sq.  m.;  Baw< 
lake,  MO  sq.  m.;  Nammckon,  50  sq.  m.;  and  Naungpale,  about 
30  sq.  m.  The  small  states  of  western  Karen-ni  were  formerly 
all  subject  to  Bawtake,  but  the  subordination  has  now  ceased. 
Karen-ni  consists  of  two  widely  differing  tracts  of  country,  which 
loughty  mark  now,  and  formerly  actually  did  msffc,  the  division 
into  east  and  west.  Gantaiawadi  has,  however,  encroached 
westwards  beyond  the  boundaries  which  nature  would  assign  to 
it.  The  first  of  these  two  diviaioiu  is  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Hpilu,  or  Balu  stream,  an  open,  fairly  level  plain, 
well  watered  and  in  some  ports  swampy.  The  second  diviuon 
b  a  series  of  chains  of  hills,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through 
which  run  the  two  main  rivers,  the  Salween  and  the  Pawn,  and 
their  feeder  streams.  Many  of  the  latter  are  dried  up  in  the  hot 
season  and  only  flow  freely  during  the  rains.  The  whole  country 
hdag  hilly,  the  most  conspicuous  ridge  is  that  lying  between  the 
Pawn  and  the  Salween,  which  has  an  average  altitude  of  5000  ft. 
It  is  crossed  by  several  tradis,  passable  for  pack-animals,  the 
most  in  use  being  the  road  between  Sawlon,  the  capital  of  Gantaia- 
wadi and  Man  Matt.  The  principal  peak  east  of  the  Salween  is 
on  the  Loi  Lan  ridge,  7109  ft.  above  mean  sea-leveL  Parta  of 
tliis  ridge  form  the  boundary  between  eastern  Karen-ni  and 
Mawkmai  on  the  west  and  Siam  on  the  east.  It  falls  away 
rapidly  to  the  south,  and  at  Pang  Salang  is  crossed  at  a  height 
of  23ooft.bytheraadfromHsaUwtoHehawnghsawn.  West  of 
the  Baltt  vaUey  the  contlnaatton  of  the  eMtcm  rim  of  the  Hyriat 
plateau liaes  14  Loi Ntnipa  to iboot  5000 ft.  TbeNunFawn 


is  a  large  river,  irith  an  avertge  breadth  ot  100  y<fcL,  fiiit'  b 
uniuvigable  owing  to  its  rocky  bed-  Even  timber  camtot  be 
floated  down  it  without  iheassistaace  of  elephants  The  Sahrcea 
throughout  Karen-ni  is  navigated  large  native  craft.  Its 
tributary,  the  He  Pai,  oathe  eastern  bank,  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Mehawnghsawn  in  Siamese  territory.  The  Balu  stream  Sows 
out  of  the  Inle  lake,  and  is  navigaUe  from  that  point  to  dose  on 
Lawpita,  where  it  sinks  into  the  ground  in  a  suzsh  or  woceMiaa 
of  funnel  boles.  Its  breadth  avenin  50  yifa.,  lad  it»  depth  is 
15  ft.  in  tome  places. 

The  diief  tribes  are  the  Red  Karens  (a4.o«3},  Btcs  (j$oe),  and 
Padaungs  (1867).  Total  revenue,  Rs.  37,000.  An  apnl  of  die 
British  govenmient,  with  a  guard  of  military  pt^ce,  is  posted  u 
the  village  of  Loikaw.-  Little  of  the  history  of  the  Red  Kanoa 
is  kiM>wn;  but  it  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  Bawlakc 
was  originally  the  chiefsute  of  the  whole  country,  east  aad  west, 
hut  eastern  Karen-ol  under  Papaw-gyl  eariy  became  the  most 
powerful.  Slaving  raids  far  Into  the  Shan  states  bnw^  oa 
invasions  from  Burma,  which,  however,  were  not  voy  sacccsafid. 
Eastern  Karen-ni  was  never  reduced  until  Sawlapaw,  having 
defied  the  British  government,  was  overcome  and  deposed  hf 
General  CoUett  in  the  begjnning  of  1889.  Sawlawi  was  then 
appointed  myoza,  and  received  a  tmtad,  or  patent  ot  appoint- 
ment, on  the  same  terms  as  the  chieft  of  the  Shan  sutes.  The 
independence  of  the  Western  Karen-ni  states  had  beta 
guaranteed  by  the  British  government  in  a  treaty  with  King 
Mindon  in  1875.  They  were,  however,  formally  rccocniaed  as 
feudatories  in  189a  and  were  presented  with  satiads  on  tbc  sjid 
of  January  of  that  year.  Gantarawadi  pays  a  regolar  titbute  of 
Rs.  5000  yearly,  whereas  <hese  chieflets  pay  an  aiuaal  kadam, 
or  RMEiw,  of  about  Rs.  100.  They  are  forbidden  to  cany  oat 
a  sentence  of  death  passed  «i  a  criminal  without  the  sanction  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  southern  Shan  sutes,  but  ottaerwiK 
retain  nearly  all  thor  customary  law. 

Tin,  or  what  is  called  tin.  Is  worked  !d  Bawlake.  It  4wcan. 
however,  to  be  very  impure.  It  is  worked  intermittently  by  mitt 
Karens  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hkeroap^  stream.  K^ms, 
sjMoels  and  other  stones  are  found  in  the  uppo' Tu  valley  and  in  the 
west  of  Nammekoo  aiate,  but  they  arc  ol  ioferior  quality.  The 
trade  in  teak  is  the  chief  or  only  source  o(  wealth  in  Mteo^L 
The  brpeit  and  mort  important  loiests  are  those  on  the  left  beak 
of  the  Salween.  Others  lie  on  both  banks  of  the  Nam  Pawn,  and 
in  western  Karen-ni  on  the  Nam  Tu.  The  yearly  oat-tDra  is 
estimated  at  over  30,000  logs,  and  forest  officers  have  **iiMf* 
that  an  annual  out-turn  of  9000  logs  might  be  kept  up  wiiboet 
injury  to  the  forests.  Some  quantity  of  cutch  is  exported,  as  ■!» 
sliclc-lac,  which  the  Red  Karens  graft  so  as  to  foster  tne  prodanioa. 
Other  valuable  forest  produce  exists,  but  is  not  exported.  Rice, 
arcca-nuts,  and  betel-vine  leaf  aie  the  chief  agricultural  pndocti. 
The  Red  Karen  women  weave  their  own  and  tbeir  bwhands* 
clothing.  A  characteristic  manufacture  is  the  Ao-st  or  Kana  mctd 
drum,  which  is  made  at  Ngwedaung.  These  annas  arc  Iran  a|ta 
^  ft.  acroM  the  boas,  with  sides  of  about  the  now  dmib.  The  sooad 
IS  out  of  proportion  to  the  metal  used,  and  is  iafenor  to  that  of  the 
Shan  ana  Burmese  googs.  It  is  thooeht  that  ttte  popotatim  ef 
Karen-ni  is  stcadfly  deneadng.  The  Dirth-rate  of  the  people  is 
considered  to  exceed  the  death-rate  by  very  little,  and  the  Red 
Karen  habit  of  lite  la  most  unwholaoaw.  Numbers  have  eaKwd 
in  the  Burma  polioe.  but  then  an  various  apinioos  as  to  tWir 
value.  tJ-G-ScJ 

KARIKAU  a  Frendi  settlement  in  India,  vtuated  ou  the 
south-east  coast,  within  the  limits  of  Tknjore  district,  with  aa 
area  of  53  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  (1901)  of  56,595.  The  site 
was  promised  to  the  French  hy  the  Tanjore  raja  in  1738,  s 
return  for  services  rendered,  but  was  tmly  obtained  by  tbem  I9 
force  in  1739.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1760,  lestoeid 
in  1765,  again  taken  in  1768,  and  fiully  tcstmed  in  1817.  The 
town  is  neatly  built  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Canvcry,  and 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Cej^,  cxportinf  rice  aad  jmpsating 
diiefly  European  artides  and  timbo'.  A  tA^  4*  ftdmimitkttim, 
subordinate  to  the  government  at  PoiKlidieiTy,  ii  la  daqe  «l 
the  settlement,  and  there  Is  a  tribunal  of  first  iustance. 

KARU,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  the  Poona  district  of  the 
Bombay  pre^ency,  famous  for  its  rock  caves.  Pop.  (1901), 
903.  The  great  cave  of  KarU  it  tM  byFctgnaaoo  tobewithaai 
nstgiiau  the  lugeit  and  fincit  ekaitya  cave  in  ladfe;  it  was 
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excavated  at  a  time  when  the  ityle  *u  in  its  greatest, purity, 
aad  ii  qdcndidly  preserved.  Tbc  great  ckaUya  hall  is  136  fL 
long,  45  f L  7  in.  wide,  and  about  46  ft.  high:  A  row  of  onuunental 
coluBuis  rises  on  either  side  to  the  ribbed  teak  roof,  and  at  the 
far  end  of  the  nave  is  a  massive  dageba.  Dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  or  earlier,  this  cave  has  a  wooden  roof, 
which  repeats  the  pattern  of  the  walls,  and  which  Fergusson 
considers  to  be  part  of  tbc  original  design.  Since  wood  rapidly 
deteriorates  in  India  owing  to  the  idimate  and  the  ravages  of 
white  anU.  the  sUle  of  preservation  of  this  roof  is  remarkable. 

KARLOWITZ,  or  Cauowitz  (Hungarian,  Karldaa;  Croatian, 
Kariawcii,  a  city  of  Croatia-SIavonia,  in  the  county  of  Syraua; 
•o  tbc  riijit  bai^  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  railway  from  Petci- 
wardein,  6  m.  N.W.  to  Belgrade.  .Pop.  (1900),  5643.  Kar- 
lowits  is  the  seat  of  an  Orthodox  metropolitan,  and  has  several 
cfanicbes  and  schods,  and  a  hospitaL  .  The  fruit-farms  and 
vineyards  of  the  Fruika  Cora,  a  range  of  hills  to  the  south,  yield 
esodlcnt  plum  brandy  and  red  wine.  An  obelisk  at  Slankamen, 
13  m.  E.  by  S.,  commemorates  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Louis 
of  Baden,  in  1691.  The  treaty  ol  Eariowitz,  between  Austria, 
Turkey,  Poland  and  Venice,  was  concluded  in  1699;  in  1848- 
1849  the  dty  was  the  headquarters  of  Servian  oiqiosition  to 
Bnagary.   It  was  included,  until  1S81,  in  the  Militaiy  Frontier. 

KABLIKBOHA  [Cazlscxona,]  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  on  the 
Baltic  coast,  chief  town  of  the  diurict  {fan)  of  filekinge,  and  head- 
quaners  ol  the  Swedish  oavy.  Pop.  (1900),  33,955.  It  i* 
pleatantly  situated  upon  islands  and  the  maialand,  290  m.  S.S.  W. 
of  StodtbiHin  by  rail.  The  harbour  b  capacious  and  secure, 
with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  It  has 
three  entrances;  the  principal,  and  the  only  one  practicable  for 
large  vctscb,  is  to  the  south  ol  the  town,  and  is  defended  by  two 
ttsODC  ioiti,  It  Drottningshlr  on  the  tsbnd  of  AspB,  and  on  the 
Uet  <tf  Kvnpbtrim.  The  diy  docks,  irf  great  extent,  are  cut  out 
of  the  solid  granite.  There  is  slip-accommodation  for  large 
vessels.  Karbkrona  b  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Naval  Society,  and 
has  a  navy-aiaenal  and  boq^tal,  and  naval  and  other  schools. 
Charia  7U.,  the  founder  of  tbc  town  aa  naval  beadquaiten 
(16S0),  is  conunemoTatcd  by  a  bnnse  statu*  (1897).  There  are 
factories  for  naval  equipments,  galvanized  metal  goods,  felt  hats, 
canvas,  leather  and  rice,  and  breweries  and  granite  quarries. 
Exports  are  granite  and  timber;  imports,  coal,  fiour,  proviaons, 
bides  and  machinery. 

KABUBOE^  or  Causiiihe,  a  dty  of  Gennany,  c^rital  of 
the  grand-duchy  ol  Baden,  33  m.  S.W.  ot  Heidelberg,  on  the 
railway  Frankfort-on-Main-Basd,  and  39  m.  N.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop-  (iB9S}>  84)030;  (1905),  iti,3oa   It  stands  on  an  elevated 
plain,  5  m.  E.  of  the  RUne  and  ob  the  Mngie  of  the  Hardtwald 
forest.   Karhnibe  takes  its  name  from  Kail  WSbdn,  murgravt 
of  Baden,  who,  owing  to  duputes  with  the  dtisens  of  Durlach, 
erected  here  in  1715  a  hunting  scat,  around  which  the  town  has 
been  built.   The  dty  b  surrounded  by  beauriful  parks  and 
ggrdem.   The  palioe  (SclUoss),  built  in  1751-1776  on  the  site 
of  the  pravioai  erection  of  1715,  b  a  plain  building  in  the  old 
French  style,  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  presenting 
oothiog  ronarkable  except  the  octagon  tower  {Bltilurm),  from 
the  summit  <rf  iriiich  a  splendid  view  of  the  dty  and  surrounding 
country  b  obtained,  and  the  marble  udoon,  In  wUdi  the  meridian 
of  Catfini  was  fixed  or  drawn.  .Id  front  of  the  pahwe  b  the 
Great  Circle,  a  semldrcidar  line  of  buildings,  containing  the 
government  (dices.   From  the  palace  the  principal  streets, 
fourteen  in  number,  radiate  in  the  form  of  an  expanded  fan,  in  a 
S.E.,  S.  and  S.W.  direction,  and  are  agwn  intersected  by  pu-allel 
streets.    Thu  fan-like  plan  of  the  older  dty  haa,  however,  been 
abandoned  in  the  more  modem  extensions.   Karlsruhe  has 
several  fine  public  squares,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  the 
Scblossplata,  with  Schwanlhaler's  statue  of  the  grand  duke 
Karl   Friedrich  In  the  centre,  and  market  square  (Markt- 
f^tz).  with  a  fountain  and  a  statue  of  Loub,  grand  duke  of 
Baden.    In  the  centre  of  the  Roodelplatz  b  an  obelisk  in  honour 
of  tbc  grand  duke  KariWOhelm.   The  finest  street  is  the  Kuser- 
strasne,  runnbig  from  cast  to  west  and  having  a  length  ol  a  mile 
mud  a  tuU  and  a  nnilbna  Incadth  of  7a  fL  In  it  tie  aevcnl  of 


the  chief  public  buildings,  notably  the  technical  high  school, 
the  arsenal  and  the  post  Office.  Among  other  notable  buildings 
are  the  town  hall;  the  theatre;  the  hall  of  representatives;  the 
mint;  the  joint  museum  of  the  grand-ducal  and  national  collec- 
tiona  (natural  hutoiy,  archaeology,  ethnology,  art  and  a  library 
of  over  150,000  volumes) ;  the  palace  of  the  heir-apparent,  a  late 
Renaissance  building  of  1891-1896;  the  imperial  bank  {1893];  the 
national  industrial  hall,  with  an  exhibition  of  machinery;  the  new 
law  courts;  and  the  hall  of  fine  arts,  which  shdters  a  good  [Hcture 
gallery.  The  dty  has  six  Evangelical  and  four  Roman  Catholic 
Churdxa.  The  roost  nOteworthy  of  these  are  the  Evangdical 
town  church,  the  burial^plara  of  tbe  margraves  of  Baden;  the 
Christuskirche,  and  the  Bemharduskirche.  Karlsruhe  possesses 
further  the  Zihringen  museum  of  curiosities,  which  u  in  the  left 
wing  of  the  Scblois;  an  architectural  schoot(i8gi);  industrial  art 
school  and  museum;  cadet  school  (1893);  botanical  and  dectio- 
technical  institutes;  and  horticultural  and  agricultural  schools. 
Of  its  recent  public  monuments  may  be  mentioned  one  to  Joseph 
Victor  von  ScheSd  (1816-1886);  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
the  emperor  William  I.  (1896);  and  a  memorial  of  the  1870-71 
War.  Karlsruhe  b  the  headquarters  of  the  XIV.  German  army 
corps.  Since  1870  the  industry  of  the  dty  has  grown  rapidly, 
as  well  as  the  dty  itself.  There  are  large  railway  workdiops; 
and  tbe  prindpal  branches  of  industry  are  the  making  of  loco- 
motives, carriages,  tooU  and  machinery,  jewdry,  furniture, 
gloves,  cement,  carpets,  perfumery,  tobacco  and  beer.  There 
b  an  impcotant  arms  factory.  Maxan,  on  the  Rhioe,  mves  as 
the  river  port  of  Karismhc  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  canal 
finbhed  in  1901, 

See  Fecht,  CeiekiiiU  dtr  Haupt-  umd  Uttidnmladt  KoHtmtu 
(Kariiruhe,  1887);  F.  von  Weech,  KarUnOie.  GtukkkU  dtr  SUM 
undihrer  Kmoo/luag  f Karlsruhe,  1893-1903);  Naeber,f>M  I/MMkmf 
der  Rtsidtm  Karhruht  (Karlsruhe,  1SS8);  and  the  annual  ChnmM 
dtr  Haupt-  wad  RtsidenuUtdt  KorUrukt. 

KARLSTAD  (Cabistad],  a  town  of  Sweden,  the  capital  of  the 
district  (Ua)  of  Vermland,  on  the  island  sA  Tingvalla  under  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Vmcr,  305  m.  W.  erf  StocUwIm  by  the 
Christiaola  railway.  Fop.  (1900),  11,869.  The  fine  Klar  River 
here  enters  tbe  lake,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  the  fron- 
tier. To  the  north-west  lies  the  Fiyksdal  or  valley  o(  the  Noci 
River,  containing  three  beautiful  lakes  and  fancifuUy  named  the 
"  Swcdi^  SwitaeilaDd."  In  thb  and  other  paiU  <d  the  dbtrict 
are  numerous  iroo- works.  Karbtad-was  founded  In  1584.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral.  Trade  b  carried  on 
by  way  of  the  lake  and  the  GOta  canal.  There  are  mechanical 
works,  match  factories  and  stockinet  factories,  and  a  mineral 
q>ring  rich  in  iron,  tbe  water  of  which  b  bottled  for  export. 
Under  the  constitution  ot  onited  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  the 
event  of  the  necessity  of  electing  a  Regent  and  the  disi^eement 
of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries,  Karbtad  was 
Indicated  aa  the  meeting-place  of  a  delegacy  lor  the  purpose. 
Here,  on  tbe  3tst  of  August  1905  the  conference  met  to  decide 
upon  the  sevmnce  of  the  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  delegates  conduding  their  work  on  the  33rd  of  September. 

KARLSTADT  or  Caslstaot  (Hungarian,  Kdrolyviros;  Croa- 
tian, Kmlovac),  a  toyal  free  dty,  municipality  and  garrison  town 
in  the  county  of  Agram,  Croatia^lavoma;  taiuting  on  hiUy 
ground  beside  the  river  Kulpa,  which  here  rccdves  the  Korana 
and  the  Dobra.  Pop.  (1900),  7396,  Karbtadt  is  on  the  railway 
from  Agraro  to  Flume.  It  consuls  of  the  fortress,  now  obsolete, 
tbe  inner  town  and  the  suburbs.  Besides  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  chutcbca,  iu  chief  buildings  are  the  Frandscan 
monastery,  law-courts  and  several  large  schools,  induding  one 
for  militaiy  cadets.  Sarlstadt  has  a  considerable  transit  tmde 
in  grain,  wine,  s|£riu  and  honey,  and  manufactures  the  liqueur 
called  raio/fio. 

KARMA,  sometimes  written  Kaxkak,  a  Sanskrit  noun  (from 
tbe  root  i,  to  do),  meaning  deed  or  action.  In  addition  to  thb 
simple  meaning  It  has  also,  both  in  the  philosophical  and  the 
colloquial  speech  of  India  a  technical  meaning,  denoting  "  a 
person's  deeds  as  determining  hb  future  lot."  Thb  b  not 
mmly  in  tlie  vague  lenK  that  on  the  whirfe  good  will  be  rewarded 
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and  evil  ponltlud,  bttt  thtt  every  tln^  act  mint  woric  out  to 
the  uttennoit  its  inevitable  eonseqaenceSi  and  lecdve  its  ictriba- 
tion,  however  nany  ages  the  process  may  requiie.  Eveiy  part 
<4  the  materiil  univene— man,  woman,  insKt,  tree,  stone,  or 
whatever  it  be — is  the  dwelling  of  an  eternal  spirit  that  is  working 
out  its  destiny,  and  while  receiving  reward  and  punishment  for 
the  past  is  laying  up  reward  and  punishment  for  the  future. 
"Tbat  view  of  ezutcnoe  as  an  endlem  and  concomitant  sowing  and 
reaping  is  accepted  by  learned  and  unlearned  ahlu  as  accounting 
for  those  inequalities  in  human  life  which  might  otherwise  lead 
men  to  doubt  the  justice  of  God.  Every  act  trf  every  person  has 
not  only  a  moral  value  imdudng  merit  or  demerit,  but  also  an 
Inherent  power  which  works  out  Its  fitting  reward  or  punishmenL 
To  the  Hindu  this  does  no*  make  heaven  and  hell  unnecessary. 
These  two  exist  in  many  forms  more  or  less  grotesque,  and  after 
death  the  soul  passes  to  one  <rf  tbnn  and  there  receives  iU  due; 
but  that  calstence  too  Is  marited  by  desire  and  action,  and  is 
therefwe  productive  of  merit  or  donerit,  and  as  the  soul  is  thus 
still  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  karma  it  must  again  assume  an 
earthly  garb  and  continue  the  strife.  Salvation  Is  to  the  Hindu 
simply  deliverance  from  the  power  of  karma,  and  each  of  the 
phitos^hic  syitenu  has  its  own  method  of  obtaining  it.-  The 
last  book  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  deals  with  karmaph^m,  "  the 
fruit  of  karma,"  and  gives  many  curious  details  of  the  way  In 
which  sin  Is  punished  and  merit  rewarded.  The  origin  of  the 
doctrine  cannot  be  trend  with  certainty,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  Is  poit-vedic,  and  that  it  was  readHy  accepted  by  Buddha 
In  the  6th  century  B.C;  As  he  did  not  bdieve  in  the  eriileDce  of 
soul  he  bad  to  modify  the  doctrine  (see  Buddkisu). 

kArmAk,  j6zSEF  (t76^i7g5),  Hungarian  author,  was 
bom  at  Loaoncc  on  the  t4th  of  Uarch  1769,  the  son  of  a  Cal- 
vinlst  pastor.  He  was  educated  at  Loeoncz  ud  Pest,  whoice  he 
migrated  to  Vienna.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
beautiful  and  eccentric  Countess  Markovics,  who  was  for  a  time 
his  mistress,  but  she  was  not,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
heroine  of  his  famous  novel  Panwi  Haxyemtnai  (Fanny's  lesta- 
meni).  Subsequently  be  settled  In  Fett  as  a  lawyer.  .  His  sensi- 
bility, social  chann,  liberal  Ideas  (he  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Magyar  freemasons)  and  personal  beauty,  opened  the  doors 
of  the  best  houses  to  him.  He  was  generally  known  as  the 
Pest  AkiUades,  and  was  c^>edany  at  home  in  the  salons  of  the 
Protestant  magnates.  In  r793,  together  with  Count  Kiday,  be 
foundo]  the  first  theatrical  sodety.at  Buda.  He  maintained  that 
Pest,  not  Pressburg,  should  be  the  literary  centre  of  Hungary, 
and  in  1794  founded  the  first  Hungarian  quarterly,  Urania, 
but  it  met  with  little  support  and  ceued  to  exist  in  1795,  after 
three  volutiiea  had  antnred.  Kirm&n,  who  had  long  been 
suffering  fmn  an  iacuraUe  disease,  died  in  the  same  year. 
The  most  important  contribution  to  Urania  was  his  sentimental 
novel,  Fanni  Hagyomdnai,  much  In  the  style  of  La  tunndle 
HOctst  and  Werllur,  the  most  exquisite  produa  of  Hungarian 
prose  in  the  i8th  century  and  one  of  the  finest  psycbolocical 
romances  in  the  literature.  E&rm&n  also  wrote  two  satires  and 
fragmenU  of  an  historical  novel,  while  his  literary  programme  is 
set  forth  in  his  dissertatioo  Anmut  csinotadosa. 

Kirm4n*B  collected  works  were  pubUthed  In  AbaG's  Ntnaeli 
KfinywUt  (P«t,  1878),  Ac.,  preceded  by  a  life  of  K&rmin.  See 
F.  Baiith,  JoMfk  kirmdn  (Huns-.  Vas.  Ujt,  1874) ;  ZmIi  BeAthy, 
anicie  on  Kirmin  in  Ktpa  Irod^omteriaut  (Budapest.  1894). 

(R.  N7B.) 

RARHAK.  a  village  in  Upper  Egypt  (pop.  1907,  11,585). 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  northern  half,  of  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  southern  being  known 
as  hvMOt  iq.v,).  The  Kamak  ruins  comprise  three  great  enclo- 
sures built  of  crude  bridi.  The  northernmost  and  smallest  of 
these  contained  a  temple  of  the  god  Mont,  buili  by  Amenophis 
III.,  and  restored  by  Rameses  II.  and  the  Ptolemies.  Except 
a  well-preserved  gateway  dating  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eucr- 
getes  I.,  little  more  than  the  pbn  of  the  foundations  is  traceable. 
Its  axis,  the  line  of  which  is  continued  beyond  the  enclosure  wall 
by  an  avenue  of  qihinxes,  pointed  down-stream  (N.E.).  The 
southern  enclosure  contained  a  tem^  of  the  poddcn  MOt,  also 


built  by  AmcnopUs  III.,  and  almost  as  ruinoos  as  the  last,  hnt 
on  a  tnoch  larger  scale.  At  the  back  Is  the  saaed  lake  in  the 
sh^  of  a  horseshoe.   The  axis  of  the  tera^  runs  appiaif- 

mately  northward,  and  is  continued  by  a  great  avenue  of  rams 
to  the  southern  pylons  <A  the  central  endosure.  This  last  is  of 
vast  dimensions,  forming  qipKmmatcly  a  square  of  1500  ft.,  and 
it  cont^ns  the  greatest  ot  all  known  temples,  the  Kutiak  teiqile 
of  Ammon  (see  Asuunciuxx,  sect.  **  Egyp^^/*  *itb  plan). 

Inside  and  outside  each  of  these  enclosures  there  woca  number 
of  subsidiary  temples  and  shrines,  mostly  erected  by  individuil 
kings  to  apcdal  deities.  The  trted  of  Thebes  was  formed  by 
Ammon,  his  wife  UOt  and  their  son  Kboss.  The  birgc  temple 
of  Kbons  is  in  the  endosnre  of  the  Anunon  temple,  aitd  the  temple 
of  hfflt,  as  already  stated,  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  the 
avenue  of  rams.  The  Mont  temple,  on  the  other  hand,  b  isolated 
from  the  others  and  turned  away  from  them;  it  is  smaller  than 
that  of  Khons.  Hont,  however,  may  perhaps  be  ontsidcnd  a 
qwdal  god  of  Thebes;  he  certainly  was  a  great  god  bom  veiy 
andent  times  in  the  immediate  ndghbourlwod.  Us  aeau  briag 
about  4  m.  N.E.  at  Medamot,  the  andent  Madu,  andaboat  10  m. 
S.W.  on  the  west  bank  at  Herntonthis. 

It  ft  probable  that  a  temple  of  Anunon  existed  at  Kamak 
under  the  Old  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the  prehistoric  age;  but  it 
was  unimportant,  and  no  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered.  Sli^ 
remains  of  a  considerable  temple  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  eurrivc 
behind  the  shrine  of  the  great  ten^>le,  and  numbers  of  fine 
statneaof  the  twelfth  and  later  dynasties  have  been  found;  two 
of  these  were  placed  against  the  later  seventh  pylon,  while  a 
large  number  were  buried  is  a  great  pit,  in  the  area  behind  that 
pylon,  which  has  yielded  an  enormous  number  of  valuable  and 
interesting  monuments  reaching  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies 
The  axis  til  the  early  temple  lay  from  E.  to  W.,  and  was  followed 
by  the  main  line  d  the  later  growth;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  Amenophis  I.  built  a  temple  south  of  the 
west  front  of  the  cid  one,  and  at  right  aagles  to  it,  and  thus 
started  a  new  axis  which  was  later  devd^cd  in  the  series  el 
pylons  VII.-X.,  and  the  avenue  to  the  tem^  of  MQL  The 
Vllllh  pylon  in  particular  was  built  by  Hatshcpsut,  probaUy 
as  an  approach  to  this  temple  of  Amenc^his,  but  cventnally 
Tethmosis  UI.  deared  the  latter  away  entiidy.  Titebes  was 
then  the  royal  residence,  and  Ammon  of  Kamak  was  the  great 
god  of  the  state.  Tethmosis  I.  built  a  court  round  the  tricple 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  entered  through  a  pylon  (No.  V.),  and 
later  added  the  pylon  No.  IV.  with  obdisks  in  front  of  it.  Hat- 
shcpsut placed  two  splendid  obelisks  between  the  Pylos»  IV, 
and  v.,  and  built  a  shrine  In  the  court  (rf  Tethmons  I.,  in  frost 
of  the  (dd  tmple.  Tethmods  m.,  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs, 
rmodelled  the  buildings  about  the  obdisks  of  Ms  unloved  sbter 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  hiding  them  from  view,  and 
largely  reconstmcted  the  surroundings  of  the  court.  At  a  later 
date,  after  his  wars  were  over,  he  alteml  Haubeprat'ssaaaauy, 
engnvinf  on  the  walb  about  It  •  iccord  <tf  Ids  canqnigns;  to 
this  time  also  Is  to  be  attributed  the  erection  of  a  great  festival 
hall  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  The  small  innermost  pyloa 
(No.  VI.)  is  likewise  the  work  of  Tethmosis  III.  Ameoophii 
III.,  though  so  great  a  builder  at  Thebes,  seems  to  have  contented 
hinudf  with  erecting  a  great  pylon  (No.  III.)  at  the  west  cad. 
The  closdy  crowded  succession  of  broad  pylons  here  suggests 
a  want  of  space  for  westward  expansion,  and  this  is  pertups 
explained  by*  tnce  of  a  quay  fourtd  byLegrainia  1905  near  the 
southern  line  of  pylons;  a  branch  <rf  the  Nile  or  a  large  caasl 
may  have  limited  the  growth.  As  has  been  stated,  Tethmons 
III.  continued  on  the  southern  axis;  he  destroyed  the  imfAtti 
Amenapb'a  I.  and  erected  a  larger  pylon  (No.  VII.)  to  the  north 
of  Hatshepsut's  No.  VIU.  To  these  Harembeb  added  two 
great  pylons  and  the  long  avenue  <d  ram-figures,  clangii^  the 
axis  sh'ghtly  so  as  to  lead  direct  to  the  tem[de  of  Mat  boih  bj 
Amenophis  UI.  All  of  these  southern  pylons  are  wcD  spaced. 
In  the  angle  between  these  pykms  and  the  main  temple  «rss 
the  great  rectangular  sacred  lake.  By  this  time  the  temple  <l 
Kamak  had  attained  to  little  more  than  half  of  its  ultiMtc 
length  from  cast  to  west. 
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WItb  the  XlXtb  Dynartjr  then  h  a  notsUe  dunge  pediqw 
due  to  the  filling  of  the  bypodwtkal  caaiL  No  more  wu  added 
on  the  southern  line  of  budding,  but  westward  Rameics  I. 
erected  pylon  No.  II.  at  an  ample  distance  from  that  of 
AtncBophit  III.,  and  Sell  I.  and  Ramaet  IL  utiliied  the  space 
between  tor  their  ianneaae  UaD  of  Cohuttu,  one  cl  the  noit 
celebrated  achievements  at  Egyptian  architecture.  Tlie  mate- 
rials of  which  the  pylon  is  composed  bear  witness  to  a  temple 
having  stood  near  by  of  the  heretic  and  unacknowledged  kings 
<rf  the  XVlUth  Dynasty.  Haiemheb'a  pylon  No.  IX.  was  like- 
wise coDstructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  by 
Amenophls  IV.  (Akhenaten)  to  the  stra^od  Harmakhis. 
Ramescs  III.  built  a  fine  temple,  still  weQ  preserved,  to  Ammon 
at  ligbtanglcsto  the  axis  westward  of  pylon  No.  II.;Shcsbonk  I. 
(Djmasty  XXII.)  commenced  a  great  colonnaded  court  in  front 
of  the  p^n,  endosing  part  of  this  temple  and  a  smaller  tri[Je 
shrine  built  by  Seti  U.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  Tirhaka 
(Tlibaiu,  Dynasty  XXV.)  set  up  huge  columns  64  tL  high, 
rivalling  those  of  the  central  aisle  In  the  Hall  of  Columns,  for 
scMne  building  now  destroyed.  A  vast  unfinished  pylon  at  the 
west  end  (No.  I.),  370  ft.  wide  and  I4)|  f L  high,  b  of  later  date 
than  the  court,  and  to  usually  attributed  to  the  Ptcricmalc  age. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  successive  pylons  diminish  in  siae 
from  the  outside  inwards.  Portions  of  the  solid  crude-brick 
scafloldiog  are  still  seen  banked  against  ibis  pykm.  About  too 
metres  west  of  it  to  a  stone  quay,  on  the  platfotm  of  which  stood 
a  pair  of  obeltoks  of  Sell  U.;  numerous  graffiti  recording  the 
height  of  the  Nile  from  the  XXIst  to  the  XXVIth  Dynasties 
are  engraved  on  the  quay. 

Besides  the  kinp  named  above,  numbers  of  others  contributed 
in  greater  or  less  measure  to  the  building  or  decoration  of  the 
colossal  temple.  Alexander  the  Great  restored  a  chamber  in  the 
festival  hall  of  Te  thmosis  III.,  and  Ptolemy  Sotcr  built  the  central 
shrine  of  granite  in  the  name  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus.  The  walls 
throughout,  as  usually  in  Egyptian  temples,  are  covered  with 
scenesand  inscriptions,  many  of  these,  such  as  tboee  which  rcond 
the  annals  of  Tethmosis  III.,  the  campaign  of  Seti  I.  in  Syria,  the 
exploit  of  Rameaes  U.  at  the  battle  of  Kadesb  and  his  treaty  with 
the  Hittites,  and  the  dedication  of  Sheshonk'a  victories  to  Ammon, 
are  of  great  historical  Importance.  Several  large  stelae  with 
interesting  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  ruins,  and  statues 
of  manyagesof  workmanship.  In  December  tgoj  M.  Legrain, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  clearing  the  temple 
area  systematically,  first  tapped  an  immense  dcpout  of  colossal 
atatues,  stelae  and  other  votive  objects  large  aiid  small  in  the 
qiace  between  pylon  No.  VII.  and  the  great  hypostyle  hall. 
After  three  seasons'  work,  much  of  it  in  deep  water,  750  large 
monuments  have  been  extracted,  while  the  small  figures,  &c. 
in  bronze  and  other  materials  amount  to  nearly  ao,ooo.  The 
value  of  the  find,  both  from  the  artistic  and  historical  stand- 
points, to  immense.  The  purpose  of  the  deposit  to  still  in 
doubt;  many  of  the  objeas  are  of  the  finest  materiab  and 
finest  workrnanship,  and  in  perfect  preservation:  even  precious 
metals  are  not  al»ent.  Multitudes  of  objects  in  wood,  ivory, 
ttc,  have  decayed  beyond  recovery.  That  all  were  waste  pieces 
seems  incrediUe.  Thqr  are  fomul  lying  In  the  utmost  confusion ; 
In  date  ttwy  range  from  the  XUlh  Dynasty  to  the  Ptolemaic 
period. 

The  inundation  annually  reaches  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and 
the  saltpetre  produced  from  the  organic  matter  about  the  ruins, 
annually  melting  and  crystallizing,  has  disintegrated  the  soft 
sandstone  in  ibe  lower  courses  of  the  walls  and  the  lower  drums 
andbasesof  thecolumns.  There  is  moreover  no  solid  foundation 
in  any  part  of  the  temple.  Slight  falb  of  masonry  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time,  and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  was 
the  only  thing  that  prevented  a  great  disaster.  Repairs,  often 
on  a  htrge  sole,  have  therefore  gone  on  ude  by  side  with  the 
clearance,  especially  since  the  fall  of  many  columns  in  the  great 
ball  in  1899-  AH  the  columns  which  fril  in  that  year  were  re- 
erected  by  igeS. 

The  temple  of  Khons,  in  the  S.W.  coner  of  tfae  great  enclosure, 
la  approached  by  an  avenue  of  tarns,  and  entered  through  a  fine 


p]4«  erected  by  Eaeifeta  L  It  was  buib  by  Ramescs  IIL 
and  bii  sncccaton  of  the  XXth  Dynuty,  with  HrihSr  of 
Dynasty  XXI.  Excavations  In  the  opposite  S.E.  comer  have 
revealed  fiint  weaporu  and  other  sepulchral  remains  of  the 
earliest  periods,  proving  that  the  hutoiy  of  Thebes  goes  back 
to  a  remote  antiquity. 

See  Baedeker's  Sam&eAtor  Etyftialia  Dtuntlum  i*  V£ty^-> 
^l(at,X»fi^MUi(tome  uU);  A.Manette,  Kamak,  &ude  lopetrapkique 
ttanUabppui  U  Betehardt,  Zur  Bautttekiehle  dei  AmmonUmptU 
em  JCorMa:  G.  Legrain  in  Jtsmrtf  dci  froMitx  rUttift  i  rank.  Biypt., 
vd.  xxvU.  Aci  and  reports  in  AmmaUt  Ai  mtvJm  dss  anUamUt  da 

I'siopu.  (KlLg.) 

KABHAU  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  In  the  Delhi 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  to  7  m.  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  with  a  taQway  station  76  n.  N.  of  Delhi.  Pop. 
(ipoi),  S3i559>  Tbere  are  manufactures  of  ootton  doth  and 
boots,  baddes  considerable  kical  trade  and  an  ammal  hone 
fair. 

The  Dtsnnrr  or  Kabnal  stretches  ak>ng  the  right  bank  «f 
the  Jumna,  north  of  DdhL  It  to  entirely  an  alluvial  plain, 
but  to  crossed  by  Ibe  low  uplift  of  the  wateti^  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  3153  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(iQot),  883,335,  showing  an  increase  of  neariy  3%  in  the  decade. 
The  principal  cropa  are  millets,  wheat,  pulse,  rice,  cotton  and 
sugar-cane.  There  fre  several  factories  f6r  ginning  and  pressing 
cotton.  The  district  to  traversed  by  the  Dcthi-UmballiL-Ralka 
railway,  and  also  by  the  Western  Jumna  canal.  It  snUmd  from 
famine  in  1896-1897,  and  again  to  some  extent  in  1899-1900. 

No  district  of  India  can  boast  of  a  more  andent  history  than 
Kamal,  as  almost  every  town  or  stream  to  connected  with  the 
legends  of  the  Mahabkarata.  The  town  of  Kamal  Itself  to  said 
to  owe  its  foundation  to  Raja  Kama,  the  mythical  duunpioB  of 
the  Kauravas  in  the  great  war  which  forms  the  theme  of  the 
national  epic  Panipat,  in  the  south  of  the  district,  to  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  [hedges  demanded  from  Duiyodhana  by 
Yudisthiia  as  the  price  of  peace  in  that  famous  conflict.  In 
htolorical  times  the  plains  of  Pam'pat  have  three  times  proved 
the  theatre  of  battles  which  deddcd  the  fate  of  Upper  India.  It 
was  here  that  Ibrahim  Lodi  and  hto  vast  host  were  defeated  !n 
isj6  by  the  veteran  army  of  Baber;  in  1556  Akbar  reasserted  the 
claims  of  hto  family  on  tbe  same  battlefield  against  the  Hindu 
general  of  the  house  of  Adil  Shah,  which  had  driven  the  hdrs 
of  Babcr  from  the  throne  for  a  brief  interval;  and  at  Panipat 
too,  on  the  7th  of  January  1761,  the  Mahratta  confederation 
was  defeated  by  Ahmad  Shah  Duranl.  During  the  troublous 
period  which  then  ensued  the  Sikhs  managed  to  introduce  them* 
selves,  and  in  1767  one  of  their  chieftains,  Desu  Singh,  appro- 
priated  the  fort  of  Kaithal,  which  bad  been  built  during  the 
reign  of  Akbar.  Hto  descendants,  the  bhau  of  Kaithal,  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  important  Cis-Sutlej  princes. 
Different  portions  of  thto  district  have  lapsed  from  time  to  time 
Into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

xArOLTI.  ALOYS.  Count  (1895-1889),  Austro-Hungarian 
diplomatist,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  August  1815.  The 
greatness  of  the  Hungarian  family  of  K&rolyi  dates  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  K&rolyi  (1668-1743),  one  of  the  generato  oi 
Frands  Rikdczy  II.,  who  in  1711  negotiated  the  peace  <^ 
Saalmir  between  the  Insurgent  Hungarians  and  the  new  king, 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  was  made  a  count  of  the  Empire  in 
and  subsequently  became  a  field  marshal  in  the  imperial 
army.  Aloys  K&rolyl  entered  tbe  Austrian  diplomatic  service, 
and  was  attached  successivdy  to  embassies  at  various  European 
capitals.  In  iBsB  he  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  on  a  special 
mission  to  seek  the  support  of  Russia  against  Napoleon  HI. 
He  was  ambassador  at  Berlin  in  1866  at  tbe  time  of  the  mpture 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  after  the  Seven  Weeks'  War 
was  charged  with  the  negotiation  of  tbe  preliminaries  of  peace 
at  Nikolsburg.  He  was  again  sent  to  Berlin  in  1871,  acted 
as  second  plenipotentiary  at  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878,  and 
was  sent  in  the  same  year  to  l>ondon,  where  he  represented 
Austria  for  ten  yean.  He  died  on  tbe  and  of  Decembet  1889 
at  TAtmegycr. 
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KABOSSt  «  doak  nude  of  iheepsUn,  or  the  hide  of  otlier 
tpimali,  with  the  hair  left  on.  It  (•  properly  confined  to  the 
C04t  of  skin  without  sleeves  worn  by  the  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa.  These  karoiies  uc  now  often  replaced 
by  a  blanket.  Their  chiefs  wore  karosaea  of  the  akin  of  the  wild 
cat,  leopard  or  caracaL  The  word  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the 
doaks  of  tcopard.sldn  worn  by  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  of 
the  Kaffir  tribes.  Karoas  is  probably  either  a  genuine  Hottentot 
word,  or  else  an  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  kurat  (Portuguese 
courafa),  «  cuirass.  In  a  vocabulary  dated  1673  kares  is 
described  as  a  "  corrupt  Dutch  word." 

KARR.  JBUI  BAPTUTB  AlPBOHSB  (iSoft-iSoo),  French 
critic  and  .novelist,  was  bora  in  Paris,  on  the  14th  of  November 
tSo8,  and  after  being  educated  at  the  CoUige  Bourbon,  became  a 
teacher  there.  In  1833  he  published  a  novel,  Sout  la  lUletUt, 
characterized  by  an  attractive  originality  and  a  delightful 
freshness  of  personal  sentiment.  Asecondnovd,  Untkeurtlrof 
lard,  followed  next  year,  and  was  succeedefl  by  many  other 
popular  works.  His  VmdreJi  soir  (1835)  and  Le  Ckemin  k  plus 
court  (1836)  continued  the  vein  of  autobiogr^hical  romance 
with  which  he  had  made  his  first  success.  Ctnmive  (1838)  is 
one  of  his  best  stories,  and  his  Yoyaie  anlour  de  mon  jardin 
(1S45)  was  deservedly  popular.  Others  were  Feu  BresHer 
(1848),  and  Port  en  Ikhne  (1853),  which  had  some  influence  in 
stimulating  educational  reform.  In  1S39  Alphonse  Karr,  who 
was  essentially  a  brilliant  journalist,  became  editor  of  Le  Fi[aro, 
to  which  be  had  been  a  constant  contributor;  and  he  also  started 
a  monthly  Journal,  Les  Cuipes,  of  a  keenly  satirical  tone,  a 
publicatioa  which  brought  him  the  reputation  of  a  somewhat 
bitter  wit.   His  epigrams  were  frequently  quoted;  e.g.  "  plus 

changei  plus  c'est  U  mtme  chose,"  and,  on  the  proposal  to 
abcdiali  OQtltai  punishment,  "  je  veux  bien  que  messieurs  les 
assassins  commenccnt."  In  1848  he  founded  Le  Jounuil.  In 
185s  he  went  to  live  at  Nice,  wbei«  he  indulged  his  predilections 
for  floriculture,  and  gave  his  name  to  more  than  one  new  variety. 
Indeed  he  practically  founded  the  trade  in  cut  flowers  on  the 
Riviera.  He  was  also  devoted  to  fishing,  and  In  La  5wiei  de 
Sainte-Adresse  (1853)  and  Au  bord  de  la  mer  (1860)  he  made  use 
of  his  experiences.  His  reminiscences.  Litre  £1  bmt,  were 
published  in  1879-1880.  He  died  at  St  Raphad  (Var),  on  the 
39th  of  Septeml>er  1B90. 

lURRER,  FBLIZ  (1835-1903),  Austrian  geologist,  was  boro 
in  Venice  on  the  nth  of  March  1815.  He  was  educated  in 
Vienna,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  war  department,  but  be 
retired  from  the  public  service  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and 
devoted  himself  to  science.  He  made  espedal  studies  of  the 
Tertiary  (ormalions  and  fossils  of  tbe  Vienna  Basin,  and  investi- 
gated the  geological  relations  of  the  thermal  and  other  firings 
in  that  region.  He  became  an  authority  on  the  foraminifera, 
on  which  subject  he  published  numerous  papers.  He  wrote 
also  a  little  booL  entitled  Der  Boden  der  BaupiMdU  Europas 
(1881).   He  died  in  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  April  1903. 

KARROO,  two  extensive  plateaus  In  the  Cape  province. 
South  Africa,  known  respectively  as  the  Great  and  Little  Karroa 
BLarroo  is  a  corruption  of  JCorwn,  a  Hottentot  word  meaning 
dry,  barren,  and  its  use  as  a  idace-naine  indicates  the  character 
of  tlw  plateaus  so  designated.  They  form  the  two  intermediate 
"  steps  "  between  the  coast-lands  ud  the  iniKr  plateau  which 
constitutes  the  largeU  part  of  South  Africa.  The  Llttk  (also 
called  Southern)  Karroo  is  the  table-land  nearest  the  southern 
coast-line  tA  the  Cape,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  Zwaarteberg, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Great  Kanoo.  From  west  to  east 
tbe  Little  Karroo  has  « ler^gth  of  some  300  ra.,  whilst  its  average 
width  is  30  m.  West  of  the  Zwaarteberg  the  Little  Karroo 
merges  into  the  Great  Karroo.  Eastward  it  is  limited  by  the 
hills  which  almost  reach  tbe  sea  in  the  direction  of  St  Fnnds 
and  Algoa  Bays.  The  Great  Karroo  Is  of  much  larger  extent. 
Bounded  south,  as  stated,  by  the  Zwaartdxrg,  further  east  by 
the  Zuntbcif  (of  tbe  coast  diain),  lu  northera  limit  fs  the 
mountain  range  iridch,  under  various  names,  such  as  Nienwvdd 
and  Snenwbetg,  forms  the  wall  of  tbe  inner  plateau.  To 
the  Bonlb-west  ud  wc«  it  ta  bouKkd     the  Ba  River  Honn- 


tains  ud  tbe  Cold  Bokkevdd,  eastward  by  the  Great  Toh 
lUver.  West  to  east  it  eMends  fully  350  m.  in  a  atraicht  line, 
varying  in  breadth  from  more  than  80  to  leas  tbu  40  m.  Whilst 
the  Little  Karroo  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  ntn  across 
it  from  east  to  west,  and  varies  in  altitude  from  1000  to  aooo  ft, 
tite  Great  Karroo  has  more  the  aqwct  of  a  vast  plain  and  has 
a  levd  of  from  2000  to  3000  ft.  The  total  am  of  tbe  Kaim 
plateaus  is  stated  to  be  over  100,000  sq.  m;  The  plains  are 
dotted  with  low  ranges  of  kopja.  The  chief  characteristics  el 
the  Karroo  are  the  absence  of  nmning  water  during  a  great  part 
of  tbe  year  and  the  consequent  parched  aq>ec(  of  the  country. 
There  is  little  vegetation  save  stunted  shrubs,  such  as  the 
mimosa  (which  generally  marks  the  river  beds),  wild  pome- 
granate, ud  wax  heaths,  known  coUectivdy  as  Karroo  bush. 
After  the  eariy  rains  the  bush  bursts  into  goiscous  purple  and 
yellow  blossoms  and  vivid  greens,  affording  striking  evidence  of 
the-  fertility  of  the  soil.  Sudi  parts  <rf  the  Karroo  as  are 
under  perennial  irrigation  are  among  tlie  most  productive  landi 
in  South  Africa.  Even  the  parched  bush  provides  sufficim 
nourishment  for  milltons  of  sheep  and  goats.  There  arc  abo 
numerous  ostrich  farms,  In  particular  in  tbe  disiricts  of 
Oudtshoom  ud  Ladismilh  in  the  Little  Karroo,  where  lucerne 
grows  with  extraordinary  luxuriance.  Tbe  Karroo  is  admirably 
adapted  to  sufferers  from  pulmonary  comptkints.  The  diynea 
of  the  air  tempers  the  beat  of  summer,  which  reaches  in  January 
a  mcu  maximum  of  87*  F.,  whilst  July,  tbe  cokkst  mont^ 
has  a  mean  minimum  of  36"  F.  A  mariied  feature  o(  tbe  diaMC 
is  the  great  daily  range  (neariy  30*)  in  temperature;  the  Kama 
towns  are  also  subject  to  violent  dust  storms.  Came,  fonncriy 
plentiful,  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  budi,  aluMM  cxtcs- 
mtnated.  In  a  looser  sense  the  term  Karroa  b  abo  nacd  of  the 
vast  northern  plains  of  the  Cape  which  are  part  tl  the  innv 
table-land  of  the  continent.   (See  Cah  Colony.) 

KARS,  a  province  of  Russiu  Transcaucasia,  hav^  the 
governments  of  Kutais  and  Tiffis  on  the  N.,  those  of  Tiflb  and 
Erivan  on  the  E.,  arul  A^atic  T^key  on  Uie  S.  ud  W.  Its 
area  amounts  to  7410  sq.  m.  It  fa  n  monntidnoas,  or  mther  a 
highlud,  country,  being  in  reality  a  idaieau,  with  tmnges  of 
moutains  ruruung  across  It.  Tbe  Dorthero  border  is  fanned 
by  tbe  Aizyu  range,. a  branch  of  the  Ajari  Mts.,  which  attains 
altitudes  of  over  9000  ft.  In  tbe  south  the  Kara-ila^  Rsch 
ro,i70  ft.  in  Mount  Ala-dagh,  and  the  Agiy.da^  10,790  H. 
in  Mount  Adiakh;  and  fn  tlw  middle  AlUh-akhbnr  rises  to 
10,115  ft.  The  pasKS  which  connect  valley  with  valley  often  Ke 
at  con^derable  altitudes,  tbe  nverage  of  tboae  in  the  S.E.  beiag 
9000  ft.  Chaldir-gol  (altitude  6510  ft.)  ud  one  or  two  Mbcr 
smaller  lakes  lie  towards  the  N.E.;  tbe  CbaUir-goI  fa  overtusg 
on  the  S.W.  by  tbe  Kysyr^lagh  (10^70  ft.).  The  eait  side  d 
the  proWnce  u  throughout  demarcated  by  tlie  Aipa-chai,  which 
receives  from  tbe  r^t  the  Kara  river,  ud  u  it  leaves  tbe 
province  at  its  S.E.  comer  Jans  the  Aras.  Tbe  Kora  ifacs  withia 
the  province  not  far  frOm  tbe  Kysyr-dagh  ud  flows  aoms  k 
westwards,  then  eastwards  and  north-eastwards,  cimtting  it  a 
the  northncast.  The  winters  are  very  sevm.  The  towns  ef 
Kaghyshmu  (4610  ft.)  and  Sarykambh  (7800  ft.)  have  a 
winter  temperature  like  that  of  Finland,  and  at  the  latter  pbce, 
with  u  annual  meu  (35*  F.)  equal  to  that  d  Hanunerfefi  ■ 
tbe  extreme  north  of  Norway,  the  thNmometcr  goes  daws  ia 
winter  tofoT  bdow  zero  and  rbea  in  summer  to  99*.  The  annaal 
meu  tenveratnre  at  Kan  b  40-5"  and  at  Anbhas,  Canker 
north,  37'-  The  A^iine  meadows  (yailat)  readi  up  to  looe  h. 
ud  afford  excellent  pasturage  in  spring  and  summer.  The 
province  b  almost  everywhere  heavily  forested.  Fin  and 
birches  flourfah  as  Uf^  as  700a  ft.,  and  the  vfae  np  to  above 
3000  ft.  Ceccab  ripoi  wdl,  and  bailey  and  matae  graw  wp  u 
considerahle  altitwta.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  aic 
bred.  Extensive  depodu  of  sdt  occur  at  Ka^yahmnn  and 
Olty.  The  population  was  167,610  In  iSBj  utd  991,863  la  1897. 
The  estimated  population  In  1906  ma  349>ioa>  It  b  noned 
In  remote  ullqnity  the  province  wufBhabhed  by  Atmnbas 
tbe  minsof  whose  capitaf,  AnI,  attest  tbe  udcat  pmpad^  el 
the  eoontiy.  To  tb^  Aimealue  MGca«lcd  tbe  Tteb,  ^ib 
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Kurds  bmded  tlie  Alpine  puturagei  kbovc  tbe  valley  ot  the 
Aiaa;  and  after  them  Kabardians,  Circassians,  Ossetes  and 
Karm-p&paks  mcceiiively  found  a  refuge  in  this  highUml  legion. 
Afur  tbe  Rnwi-TuAiah  War  of  1877-78,  when  lih  ngion  was 
tnnsEerred  to  Rniria  hf  tbe  ticaty  of  Berlin,  tnite  81,750 
Turks  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  thdr  placet  being  taken  by  neariy 
33,000  Annenlani,  Greeks  and  Russians.  At  the  census  of 
1897  the  population  consisted  principally  <rf  Armenian!  (73,400), 
Kurds  ^yooo),  Greeks  (3i«6oo),  Kan-pqnks  (30,000),  Romans, 
Turks  mod  Peidaiii,  Tbe  capital  b  Kui.  Tht  pmndnoe  is 
cfivldid  into  torn  districts,  llu  chief  towns  of  which  are  Kan 
(t.w.}j  Aidiliut  (pop.  800  In  1897),  Xa^hy^tman  (3435)  and 
CXty.  a-  T.  Bb.) 

UBS,  a  fntlSed  town  ol  Ruadan  Thuarawriria,  In  tbe 
imnrlnce  ol  Kara,  fonneriy  at  the  bead  of  •  sanjak  In  the  1\iridsb 
vilayet  of  Erzcnim.  It  b  situated  En  40"  37^  N.  and  43"  6'  E., 
185  m.  by  raD  S.W.  of  Tiflis,  on  a  dark  basalt  spur  of  the  Soghanli- 
dagfa,  above  Ibe  deep  ravine  of  tbe  Kacs-cbai,  a  sub-tributary 
of  tbe  Ann.  Fi^  (1878),  8673;  (1897),  so^i.  llHte  are 
three  cooslderaUe  suburbs— Orta-ka^  to  tbe  S.,  B^ian  Fa^a 
to  the  E.,  and  Hmur  Pasha  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  river. 
At  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  tovm,  overhanging  the  river,  is  the 
ancient  dtadd,  in  eariier  times  a  stnmg  military  post,  but 
completely  commanded  by  tbe  surrounding  cmfaienccs.  Tbe 
place  is,  however,  still  defended  by  a  fort  and  batteries.  There 
is  a  loth  century  catbednl,  Ksis  being  tbe  see  of  a  Usbop  of 
the  Orthodox  Creek  Cburch.  Coine  woollens,  carpeta  and  felt 
are  manufactured. 

During  the  gth  and  loth  centuries  the  seat  of  an  Independent 
Annenian  principality,  Kara  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Seljuk  Turka  in  the  iitJi  century,  by  the  Mongers  in  the  13th,  and 
by  Hmur  (Tamerlane)  in  13S7.  The  citadel,  it  would  appear, 
was  built  hy  Sultan  Moiad  IIL  during  tbe  war  with  Fer^,  at 
the  dose  of  the  i6th  century.  It  was  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand  a  siege  by  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  in  I73r,  and  in  1807  it 
siKXcssfully  resisted  the  Russians.  After  a  brave  defence  it  sur- 
rendered on  the  33rd  of  June  1818  to  the  Russian  general  Count 
L  F.  Paikevich,  ii,eoo  men  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  During 
tbe  Crtaiwan  War  tbe  TnAIih  ^r^oo,  guided  by  General 
imiiains  (Sr  W.  Fenwick  WnUams  of  Kan)  and  other  foreign 
officers,  kept  the  Russians  at  l>ay  during  a  protracted  «ege; 
bat,  after  the  garrison  had  been  devastated  by  cholera,  and 
food  had  utteriy  failed,  nothing  was  left  but  to  capitulate 
(Nor.  1855).  Tbe  forttCK  was  again  stormed  hy  the  Rusrians 
in  the  war  <it  1877-78,  and  on  its  conclusion  was  transfened  to 
Russia. 

Sec  ICnwty,  TU  Deftnct  Kari  (18^),  tnnilated  from  the 
Ccrnwo;  H.  A.  Lake,  Kors  and  our  CapitoOy  in  Ruttia  (London, 
iS$6);  and  Norralw*  ^  Ik*  D^enu  of  Kars  (London,  1857); 
Dr  Sandwith,  Narrativt  of  Ik*  Siti*  ^  Kon  (London,  1856): 
C.  B.  Norman,  Arwenia  and  Ike  Campaifm  *f  /<77  (London,  1878); 
Greene,  Aumm  Army  and  iU  Campaiefi  in  Turktj  (1879}. 

KABSHI,  a  town  of  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia,  utuated  96  m. 
S'E-  of  the  dty  of  Bokhara,  in  a  plain  at  the  junction  of  tm 
niain  confhients  of  tbe  KashkS'darya.  It  is  a  large  and  strag- 
gjing  i^ace,  with  a  citadel,  and  the  population  amounts  to 
*S,ao&  Tliere  are  three  cdlegcs,  and  the  Blki  mosque  is  a  fine 
b^ldtaig  Inlaid  with  blue  and  white  tiles.  Along  the  river 
stretches  a  fine  promenade  sheltered  by  p(q>Ian.  Poppies  and 
tobacco  are  largely  grown,  the  tobacco  being  deemed  the  best 
in  CcBtc^  Ana.  There  b  a  considerable  trade  in  pain;  but  the 
coamercial  prosperity  of  Kanfai  is  mainly  doe  to  its  being  a 
meetinff^polnt  for  the  mads  from  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Hisaar, 
Balkfa  and  Malmana,  and  serves  as  the  market  where  the 
Tarkomans  and  Usbegs  diqxite  of  their  carpets,  knives  and  fire- 
anna.  Its  c(4>persmilhs  turn  out  excellent  work.  Karshi  was 
B  favourite  reridenoe  of  Timur  (Tamerlane). 

KARST,  in  idiysical  geography,  tbe  repon  cast  of  tbe  northern 
part  of  the  Adriatic.  It  b  composed  of  high  and  dry  h'mestonc 
ridges.  The  country  b  excessively  faulted  by  a  long  series  of 
parallel  fractures  that  border  the  N.E.  Adriatic  and  continue 
Inlaad  tint  series  of  stqis  whkh  descend  beneath  the  sea  and 
pxodact  the  scrlo  of  k>ng  parallel  islands  off  tbe  coast  of  Triest 


and  along  tbe  Dalmatian  shore.  It  has  been  shown  by  E.  Sueae 
{AnUitt  der  JBrde,  vol.  i.  pt.  3,  ch.  iii.)  that  the  N.  Adriatic  is  a 
sunken  dish  that  hu  descended  along  these  f  raaures  and  f^di« 
which  an  not  uncommonly  the  scene  of  earthguskcs,  showing 
that  these  movements  an  still  In  progress.  The  crust  b  very 
much  broken  in  consequent  and  the  water  vnks  readily  through 
the  broken  limestone  rocks,  which  owing  to  their  luiture  are  also 
very  absorbent.  Tbe  result  b  that  the  scenery  b  barren  and 
desolate,  and  as  thb  stmctun  always,  wherever  found,  gives 
rise  to  simUar  features,  a  Isndscspe  ^  thb  character  b  caUed  a 
Karst  landscape.  The  water  running  In  underground  channels 
dissolves  and  denudes  away  the  underlying  rock,  producing 
great  caves  as  at  Adebbcfg,  and  breaking  the  surface  with 
sinks,  potholes  and  nnmofed  dtasms.  Hie  banen  natun  tA  a 
purely  limestone  country  b  seen  In  the  treeless  repons  of  some 
parts  of  Derbyshire,  while  the  underground  streams  and  unks 
of  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  unroofed  gorge  formed  by  the 
Cheddar  cliffs,  give  some  indicatioa  of  the  actimt  that  in  the 
high  fractured  movatains  of  tbe  Kant  produces  a  depressing 
landscape  irinch  has  tome  of  tbe  features  of  tbe  "  bad  lands  "  ol 
America,  tbou^  due  to  a  different  cause. 

KABSTEN,  KABL  JOHANK  BBBMHABD  (1783-1853), 
German  minerakicist,  was  bom  at  fittlsow  in  Uecklenburg,  on 
the  t6th  (rf  Novembo'  1783.  He  was  author  of  tereral  compre- 
liensivewo^lncladingHeiidhKA^£MMMl0eiuhiirf((3  vols., 
i8t6;3rded.,  iS4t)iSytlemd*rUetalliirgUtackUhtlich,slatislisch, 
Ikeorelisck  und  UdutiKk  is  vols,  with  atlas,  iS^i-i&ii);  Lehrbuck 
dtr  SaUHoikiHid*  (3  vob.,  1846-1847).  He  was  ikU  known  as 
editor  of  the  ArOhfBr  Birfiau  nad  Bmaamm  (so  vds.,  1818- 
1831);  and  (with  B.  von  Decben)  of  tbe  AnlaitSl^  Minmhpt, 
CtOfnoae,  Ber^K  wid  HOlUnkmide  (a6  vob.,  1839-1854).  Me 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  aand  of  August  1833.  Hb  son,  Dr  Hermann 
Katsten  (1809-1677),  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics 
in  the  nnjversity  of  Rostock. 

KARTIKETAt  In  Hindu  mythdogy,  the  god  of  war.  Of  hb 
birth  there  ate  various  legends.  One  relates  that  he  had  no 
mother  but  was  produced  by  Siva  alone,  and  was  suckled  by  six 
nys^hs  of  tbe  Ganges,  being  miraculously  endowed  with  six 
faces  that  he  might  timultaneondy  obtain  nourishment  from 
each.  Another  story  b  that  six  b^es,  miracuhnisly  conceived, 
were  bnn  of  the  six  nymphs,  and  that  Farvatl,  the  wife  of  Siva, 
in  her  great  affection  for  them,  embraced  the  infants  so  closely 
that  they  became  one,  but  preserved  nx  faces,  twelve  arms,  feet, 
eyes,  Ac.  Kartikeya  became  the  victor  of  giants  and  the  lender 
of  the  armies  of  tlw  gods.  He  b  represented  as  tiding  a  peacock. 
In  southern  India  he  b  known  as  Subramanya. 

KABUH,  an  important  river  of  Fenia.  Its  head-waters  are 
In  the  mountain  cluster  known  since  at  least  tbe  14th  century 
as  Zordeh  Kuh  (tj^ooo  ft.)  and  wtuatcd  in  the  Bafchtiari  country 
about  ri 5  m.  W.  of  Isfahan.  In  Its  upper  course  until  it  reaches 
Shushter  it  is  called  Ab  i  Kurong  (aJao  Xurand  and  Kuran), 
and  in  the  Bundaktik,  on  old  cosmograpbical  work  in  Pahlavi, 
it  b  named  Khar&S.^  From  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
sources  in  the  Zardeh  Kuh  at  an  altitude  of  about  8000  ft.,  the 
Ab  i  Kurang  is  a  powerful  stream,  full,  deep  and  flowing  with 
great  velocity  for  most  of  Its  upper  course  between  precipices 
varying  in  height  from  1000  to  3000  ft.  The  steepness  and 
height  of  its  banks  make  it  in  general  useless  for  irrigation 
purposes.  From  Its  principal  sources  to  Shushter  the  distance 
as  tbe  crow  flies  b  only  about  75  m.,  but  tbe  course  of  the  river 
b  so  tortuous  that  it  travels  350  m.  before  it  reaches  that 
city.  Besides  being  fed  on  its  journey  through  the  Bakhtiari 
country  by  many  mountain-side  streams,  fresh-water  and  salt, 
it  receives  various  tributaries,  the  most  important  being  the 
Ab  1  Basuft  from  tbe  right  and  the  Ab  i  Bars  from  the  left.  At 
Shushter  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  tbe  "  Getger,"  an 
artlficb]  channel  cut  in  olden  times  and  flowing  east  trf  the 

■The  rssf  nrinc^l  tourre  of  the  river  has  been  correctly  located 
at  ten  miles  above  the  rtpnitd  principal  touice,  but  the  name  Kurang 
has  been  erroneously  csplaiora  as  standiiw  lor  Kuh  t  rang  and  ha* 
been  given  to  the  mounuia  with  tbe  real  principal  source.  Kuh 
i  nng  has  been  wrongly  expUned  as  mcaabig  the  "  vanegatcd 
axNuttaio."  — ,  . 
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dty,  the  other  the  "  Shutalt  "  flowliig  waL  Tbtse  two  bnnchcs, 
whidi  are  n&vig&ble  to  within  a  few  miles  below  Shiuhter,  unite 
after  a  run  of  about  50  m.  at  Band  1  Kir,  94  m.  S.  of  Shushter, 
and  there  alao  lajte  up  the  Ab  i  Die  (river  of  Dtzful).  From  . 
Band  i  Kir  to  a  point  two  mile*  above  Muhamrah  the  river  is 
called  Karun  (Rio  Cuchu  of  the  Portupieae  writers  of  the  i6th 
and  17th  centuries)  and  is  navigable  all  the  way  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  miles  at  Ahvaz,  where  a  series  of  cliffs 
and  rocky  shelvea  cross  the  river  and  cause  rapids.  Between 
Ahvas  and  Band  i  Kir  (4^  m.  by  river,  34  m.  by  road)  the  river 
has  an  average  depth  of  about  20  ft.,  but  below  Ahvaz  down  to 
a  few  mUcs  above  Huhamiah  It  is  in  places  veiy  shallow,  and  ; 
vesseb  with  a  drought  exceeding  3  ft.  are  liable  to  ground. 
About  IS  m.  above  Muhamrah  and  branching  off  to  the  left 
b  *  dtoked-up  river  bed  called  the  "  blind  Karun,"  by  which 
the  Karun  found  its  way  to  the  sea  In  former  days.  Ten  miles 
farther  a  part  of  the  river  branches  off  to  the  left  and  due  S.  by 
a  rbannfl  called  Bahmashir  (from  Bahman-Ardashir,  the  name 
of  the  district  In  the  eariy  middle  a^)  wUdi  is  navigable  to 
the  sea  for  vessels  of  Uttle  draught.  The  principal  river,  here 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  20  to  30  ft.  deep,  now  flows 
west,  and  after  passing  Muhamrah  enters  into  the  Shatt  el  Arab 
about  20  m.  below  Basra.  This  part  of  the  river,  from  the 
BahmasUr  to  the  Sbatt,  it  a  little  over  three  miles  fn  length  and, 
as  its  name,  Hafar  ("  dug  ")  im^dles,  an  artificial  channel  It 
was  dug  c.  AJ>.  9S0  by  Aaud  ed-Itowleh  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion by  water  between  Basra  and  Ahvaa,  as  related  by  the  Arab 
geographer  MulwddBSi  aj).  9S6.  The  total  length  of  the  river 
is  460  to  470  m.  white  the  distance  from  the  sources  to  Its 
Junction  with  the  Sbatt  d  Arab  is  only  160  m.  as  the  crow  ilies. 
The  Kanin  up  to  Ahvaa  was  opened  to  international  navigation 
on  tbe  30th  of  October  1S88,  and  Messrs  Lynch  of  London 
cstaUbhed  a  fortnightly  steamer  service  on  it  immediately 
after. 

To  increase  tbe  water  supply  of  Isfahan  Shah  Tahmasp  I. 

(1534-1576)  and  some  of  his  successors,  notably  Shah  Abbas  I. 
(1587-1619),  undertook  some  works  for  diverting  the  Kurang 
into  a  valley  which  drains  into  the  Zayendeh-rud,  the  river  of 
Isfahan,  by  tunndUng,  or  oitting  through  a  narrow  rocky  ridge 
separating  the  two  river  qrstems.  The  result  of  many  yean' 
work,  a  deft  300  yds.  long,  15  broad  and  18  de^,  cut  into  tbe 
rock,  probably  amounting  to  no  more  than  one-twentieth  of  tbe 
necessary  work,  can  be  seen  at  the  junction  of  tbe  two  prindpal 
sources  of  the  Kurang. 

On  tbe  upper  Karun  see  Mrs  Bishop.  Jaunuys  i*  Ptrsia  and 
Kurdislam  (London,  1891)1  Lord  Cursoo.  Ptnia  a»d  Uu  Ptrsia* 
OwitiM  (London,  1S92};  Lieut^-Cohmel  H.  A.  Sawyer,  "The 
BaUitiari  Mountainsand  Upper  Elam,"  Gtog.  JoKnal  (Oec.^iS^j. 

KARWAB,  or  Caxwu,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  adminis- 
ttative  headquarters  of  North  Kanan  district  in  the  Bombay 
presidency;  195  m.S.  of  Bombay  dty.  Pop.  (1901),  16,847.  As 
early  as  1660  tbe  East  India  Company  had  a  factory  here,  with 
a  trade  in  muslin  and  pei^r;  but  It  auSered  frequently  from 
Dutch,  Portuguese  and  native  attacks,  and  in  1759  the  English 
agent  was  withdrawn.  Old  Karwar  fell  bto  nibs,  but  a  new 
town  grew  up  after  the  transfer  of  North  Ranara  to  the  Bombay 
presidency.  It  Is  the  only  safe  harbour  all  the  year  roui^ 
between  Bombay  and  CocUn.  In  tbe  bay  is  a  duster  of  islets 
called  the  Oyrter  Rocks,  on  the  largest  of  whidi  Is  t  li^tbouse. 
Two  smaller  islands  In  tbe  bay  afford  good  shdter  to  native 
craft  during  the  strong  north-west  winds  that  prevail  from 
Februaiy  to  ApriL  Tbe  commercial  importance  of  Karwar  has 
declined  since  tbe  opening  of  the  railway  to  Mannagao  in 
Portuguese  Urritoiy. 

KABWI.  a  town  of  British  Indts,  In  the  Bnnda  district  of  tbe 
United  Provinces,  on  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Midland  railway; 
pop.  (1901),  7743.  Before  the  Mutiny  it  #as  the  residence  of 
a  Mahratta  noble,  who  lived  in  great  state,  and  wboie  occumu- 
latlons  constituted  the  treasure  aftenwdi  famaiu  u  "  the 
Kirwee  and  Banda  Ftiu  Money." 

KARTOQAMT  (Gr.  idiptper,  nut  or  kemd.  thui  "nitdeua," 
■ad  TifuSf  maniage),  in  Uology:  (i)  the  fndon  ti  nadd  to 


form  a  single  nucleus  in  syngamic  processes  (set  RiMOOOcnoM] ; 
(1)  the  process  of  pairing  in  Infusoria  (9.*.),  in  whidi  two  migra- 
toiy  nudd  are  interchanged  and  fuse  with  two  slatkuuiy 
nudd,  while  the  cytcqilasmic  bodies  of  the  two  mates  arc  in 
intimate  temporary  union. 

KASAL  or  Cassai,  a  river  of  Africa,  tbe  chief  aoathcm 
afQuent  of  the  Congo.  It  enters  the  main  stream  in  3*  10' 
16'  16'  E.  after  a  course  of  over  800  m.  from  its  source  in  the 
highlands  which  form  the  south-western  edge  of  the  CoagD 
buin— separating  tbe  Congo  and  ?jmbcri  systems.  Tbe  Kasal 
and  its  many  tributaries  cover  a  very  large  part  of  tbe  Congo 
basin.  The  Kassi  rises  in  about  ii*  S.,  ig"  £.  and  flows  fint  in 
a  Dortb-eaaterly  direction.  About  10°  35'  S.,  13'  15*  E.  it  malus 
a  rectangular  bend  northward  and  then  takes  a  Dorth-wcsteriy 
direction.  Five  rivers — the  Luembo,  Cfaiumbo,  Lmjimo  or 
Lusshimo,  Chikapa  and  Lovua  or  I<owo — rise  west  of  tbe 
Kasai  and  run  in  paralld  courses  for  a  considerable  distance, 
falling  successively  into  the  parent  stream  (bet  ween  7*  and  6'  S.) 
as  it  bends  westward  in  its  northern  coorse.  The  Luembo  and 
Chiumbo  Join  and  enter  the  Kasai  as  one  river.  A  number  of 
rapids  occur  in  these  streams.  A  few  miles  bdow  tbe  confluence 
of  the  Lowo,  the  last  of  tbe  five  rivers  named  to  join  the  Kasai. 
the  main  stream  b  interrupted  by  tbe  Wlssmann  Falls  whi^ 
though  not  very  high,  bar  further  navigation  from  the  nonh. 
Bdow  this  point  the  river  receives  feveral  ri^t-hand  (easienl 
tributaries.  These  also  have  thdr  source  in  the  Zambesi-Coiico 
watershed,  rising  just  north  of  13°  S.,  flowing  north  in  panKd 
lines,  and  in  their  lower  course  bending  west  to  join  tbe  KmsaL 
The  chief  of  these  affluents  are  the  Lidua  and  the  Saoknru,  tbe 
Lulua  running  between  tbe  Kasai  and  the  Sanknru.  Tbe 
Sankuni  makes  ^  bold  curve  westward  on  reaching  4°  S., 
following  that  paralld  of  latitude  a  considerable  distance.  Its 
waters  arc  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  After  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  (in  4°  17'  S.,  30°  15'  E.),  the  united  stream  ot  the  Kasai 
flows  N.W.  to  the  Congo.  From  the  south  It  b  joined  by  tbe 
Loange  and  the  Kwango.  The  Kwango  b  a  large  river  rising 
a  little  north  of  11°  S.,  and  west  of  tbe  source  of  the  KasaL 
Without  any  marked  bends  it  flows  norib — b  joncd  twom  the 
east  by  the  Juma,  Wanbn  ud  other  streams— and  has  ■  oosine 
of  600  m.  before  joining  tbe  Kasai  in  3°  S.,  iff  E.  The  Ibwer 
reaches  of  tbe  Kwango  are  navipUe;  tbe  upper  coane  is 
interrupted  by  rapids.  On  tbe  north  (in  3'  8'  S.,  17*  £.)  the 
lower  Kasai  b  joined  by  the  Lukenye  or  Ikatta.  This  river, 
the  most  northerly  affluent  of  the  Kasai,  rises  between  34*  a»d 
35*  £.,  and  about  3'  S.  in  swampy  land  tbroui^  whki  tbe 
Lomami  (another  Congo  affluent)  flows  northward.  Tbe 
Lukenye  has  an  east  to  west  direction  flowing  across  n  level 
country  once  occupied  by  a  lake,  of  which  Lake  Leopold  IL 
(g.v.),  connected  with  the  lower  course  of  the  Lukenye,  k  the 
scanty  remnant.  Below  the  lake  the  Lukenye  fa  Imowa  as  the 
Mfini.  Near  its  mouth  the  Kasai,  In  its  lower  ooone  menDy 
a  broad  stream  strewn  with  islands,  b  narrowed  to  about  baif  a 
mile  on  passing  through  a  gap  in  the  inner  tineof  tbe  West  Aftku 
highlands,  by  tbe  cutting  of  which  the  old  lake  of  the  Kaani  faosia 
must  have  been  draiiwd.  The  Kasai  enters  tbe  Congo  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  95  feet  and  a  breadth  of  about  700  yani&, 
at  a  height  of  94^  ^t-  above  the  sea-  Tbe  confluence  is  kaowa 
as  the  Kwa  mouth,  Kwa  bdng  an  alternative  name  for  the 
lower  KasaL  Tike  vdume  of  water  entering  tbe  Congo  averages 
33 1 ,000  cub.  ft.  per  second:  far  the  largest  amount  dischaixed  ^y 
any  of  the  Congo  affluents.  In  floodtime  the  autent  Sows  at  the 
rate  of  5  or  6  m.  an  hour.  The  Kasai  and  its  trihgtaria  are 
navigable  for  over  1500  m.  by  steamer. 

The  Kwawo  affluent  of  tbe  Kaial  was  tbe  fint  of  the  laice 
affluents  of  the  Congo  known  to  Europeans.  It  was  leoched  bj 
the  PortuKueic  from  their  settlements  on  tbe  west  coast  in  tbe  ibia 
century.  Of  its  lower  course  they  were  ignotaot.  Poctufnc 
travellers  in  the  iSth  century  are  bdievcd  to  have  mcfacd  Lhc  a^v" 
Kasai.  but  tbe  first  accurate  knowledge  ol  tbe  river  faua  m 
obtained  by  David  Livingstone,  who  reached  (be  upper  Kasai  inm 
the  east  and  explored  in  part  the  upper  Kwaiwo  (1854-1 8s<:i. 
V.  L.  Camerai  and  Paul  Pogge  oossed  the  upper  Kasai  in  tW  eaiS 
"  Nventiea."  Tbe  Kwa  mouth  was  seen  by  H.  H.  Staaley  in  hw 
Jooncy  dowa  tbe  Congo  b  1877,  aad  be  rightly  rcganfad  «  as  tke 
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OBtfet  of  the  Kwaom,  thoueh  not  ranntsinK  it  was  alio  the  outlet 
of  the  KmL  In  liSi  Stanley  ascended  the  river  to  the  Kwango- 
Kani  confluence  and  thence  proceedins  up  the  Mtini  discovered 
Lake  Leopold  IL  In  1884  Ceorca  Greolell  journeyed  up  the  river 
beyond  tbe  Kwuigo  conflaence.  The  ayctematk  exploration  of 
the  main  attcom  and  ita  chief  tribatariea  was,  hovever,  mainly  the 
work  of  Hermann  von  WiMoiann,  Liuiw^  Wolf,  Paul  Pogge  and 
other  German*  during  18S0-1887.  (See  MTissmann's  boolu,  especi- 
ally tm  imcm  Afrikai,  Leipzig,  1888.)  On  his  third  journev,  1S86, 
Wuunann  was  accompanied  bv  Gienlcll.  Major  von  Mecnov,  an 
Austrian,  explored  the  middle  Kwango  in  1880,  and  ita  lower  course 
was  lubaequently  surveyed  by  Grcnfell  arid  Holman  Beniley,  a 
Baptist  miuionary.  In  1899-1900  a  Belgian  expedition  under 
Captain  C.  Lemaire  traced  the  Congo-Zambeti  watenhcd,  obtaining 
valuable  information  concerning  the  upper  courses  of  the  MMitbem 
Kasai  tribuiariea.  The  upper  Kaaai  batin  and  Ita  peoples  were 
further  inveatigaled  by  a  Huonrian  trnvcUer,  E.  Torday,  in  1008- 
1909.  ^ecTnrday'BMperinM«C.70«r.,  l9to;alaoC<»lCOaaa  the 
authorities  there  cited.) 

.  KA5BEK  (Georgian^  MktH-van;  Ossetian,  Urs-ikokh), 
one  of  the  chief  Bummits  of  the  Caucasus,  utuated  in  43°  41'  N. 
ftnd  44"  30'  7  m.  as  the  crow  flies  from  a  station  of  the  same 
name  oa  the  high  road  to  Tiflls.  Its  altitude  is  16,545  ft.  It 
lises  on  the  range  which  runs  north  of  the  main  range  (main 
water-parting),  and  which  is  pierced  by  the  gorges  of  the  Ardon 
and  the  Terek.  It  represents  an  etiina  volcano,  built  up  of 
trachyte  and  sheathed  with  tava,  and  has  the  shape  of  a  double 
cone,  whose  base  lies  at  an  altitude  of  5800  ft.  Owing  to  the 
Btcepness  of  its  slopes,  its  eight  glaciers  cover  an  aggregate  surface 
of  not  more  than  8  sq.  m.,  though  one  of  them,  Maliev,  u  j6  m. 
long.  The  best-known  glacier  b  the  Dyevdorak,  or  Devdorak, 
which  creeps  down  the  north-eascen\  slope  into  a  gorge  of  the 
same  nunc,  reaching  a  level  of  7530  ft.  At  its  eastern  foot  runs 
the  Georgian  military  road  through  the  pass  of  Darial  (7805  ft.). 
The  summit  was  first  climbed  in  18^8  by  D.  W.  Freshfield, 
A-  W.  Hoore,  and  C.  Tucker,  with  a  Swiss  guide.  Several 
successful  ascents  have  been  made  since,  the  most  valuable  in 
scientific  results  bong  that  of  Pastukhov  (18S9)  and  that  of 
C.  Hentbadicr  and  L.  Purtscbeller  in  1S90.  Kasbek  has  a 
great  literatnte,  and  has  left  a  deep  mark  in  Russian  poetry. 
See  D.  W.  Frcehfield  in  Pne.  Gcof.  Soe.  (November  1888)  and  Tie 


(s.  1. 1891, with  large-acale  map). 

KASHAH.  a  small  province  of  Persia,  situated  betmen 
Isfahan  and  Kum.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  districts  germsir,  the 
"  warm,"  and  sardsir,  the  "  cold,"  the  former  with  the  dty  of 
Kashan  in  the  plains,  the  latter  in  the  hills.  It  has  a  population 
of  75,000  to  8o|ooo,  and  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £18,000. 
Kashah  (Cashan)  is  the  provincial  capital,  In  34°  o'  N.  and 
51°  >/  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  3190  ft.,  150  m.  from  Teheran; 
pop.  35,000,  including  a  few  hundred  Jews  occupied  a>  silk- 
winders,  and  a  few  Zoroastrians  engaged  in  trade.  Great 
<tiiantitics  of  silk  stuSs,  from  raw  material  imported  from  Gilan, 
and  c^>per  utensib  are  manufactured  at  Ka^an  and  sent- to  all 
parts  oi  Persia.  Kashan  also  exports  Tosc<water  made  in  villages 
in  the  hilly  dblricts  about  20  m.  from  the  dty,  and  b  the 
only  place  in  Persia  where  cobalt  can  be  obtained,  from  the 
mine  at  Kamsar,  19  m.  to  the  south.  At  the  foot  of  the  hilb 
4  m.  W.  of  the  dty  are  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Fin,  the 
Bcetw  of  the  official  murder,  on  the  9th  of  January  1S53,  of 
Mirza  Taki  Khan,  Amir  Nizam,  the  grand  vizier,  one  of  the 
•blest  minbters  that  Persia  has  had  in  modem  times. 

1USH6AB.  an  important  dty  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  In 
39*  34'  >6*  N.  lat.,  76°  6'  47'  E.  long.,  4043  ft.  above  sea-level. 
It  conuats  of  two  towns,  Kuhna  Shahr  or  "  old  dty,"  and  Yangl 
Shahr  or  "  new  dty,"  about  five  miles  apart,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  Kysyl  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Tanm  river.  It 
is  called  Su-Kh  by  the  Chinese,  which  perhaps  represents  an 
original  Solek  or  Sorak.  ThU  name  seems  to  be  older  than 
Kashgzr,  which  b  said  to  mean  "  variegated  houses."  Situated 
St  the  junction  of  routes  from  the  valley  of  the  Ozus,  from 
Kbokaod  and  Samarkand,  Almati,  Altsu,  utd  Khotan,  the  last 
two  leading  from  China  and  India,  Kosbgar  has  been  noted  frMn 
very  early  times  as  a  pcUtkal  and  commcrdal  ccnUe.  Like  all 


other  dties  of  Central  Asia,  It  has  changed  hands  repeatedly,  and 
was  from  1864-1887  the  scat  of  government  of  the  Atnir  Yakob 
Beg,  sumamed  the  Atalik  Ghaxi,  who  established  and  for  a 
brief  period  ruled  with  remarkable  success  a  Mahommedan  state 
comprising  the  chief  dties  of  the  Tarim  basin  (torn  Turf  an 
round  along  the  skirt  of  the  mountalna  to  Khotan.  But  the 
kingdom  collapsed  with  hb  death  and  the  Chinese  retook  the 
country  in  1877  and  have  hdd  it  since. 

Kuhna  Shahr  b  a  small  iortified  dty  on  high  ground  over- 
looking the  river  Tuman.  Its  wolb  are  lofty  and  supported  by 
buttress  bastions  with  loopholed  turrets  at  intervab;  the 
fortifications,  however,  are  but  of  hard  clay  and  are  much  out 
of  repair.  The  dty  contains  about  3500  houses.  Beyond  the 
bridge,  a  little  way  oB,  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Kashgar, 
which  pncc  covered  a  large  extent  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tuman,  and  the  walb  of  which  even  now  are  ta  feet  wide  at  the 
topand  twice  that  in  height.  Thb  dty— Aski  Shahr  (Old  Town) 
as  it  b  now  called — was  destroyed  in  1514  by  Mirza  Ababakar 
(Abubekr)  on  the  approach  of  Sultan  Said  Khan's  army.  About 
two  miles  to  the  north  beyond  the  river  b  the  shrine  of  Hazrat 
Afak,  the  saint  king  of  the  country,  who  died  and  was  buried  hers 
in  1693.  It  b  a  handsome  mausoleum  faced  with  blue  and  white 
glazed  tiles,  standing  under  the  shade  of  some  magnificent  silver 
poplars.  About  it  Yakub  Beg  erected  a  commodious  college, 
mosque  and  monastery,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  rich 
orchards,  fruit  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  Yaogi  Shahr  ol 
Kashgar  b,  as  its  name  implies,  modem,  having  been  built  in 
1B38.  It  b  of  oblong  shape  mnning  north  and  south,  and  b 
entered  by  a  single  gateway.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  massive 
and  topped  by  turrets,  while  on  each  side  b  a  projecting  bastion. 
The  whole  b  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  which  can  be 
filled  from  the  river,  at  the  risk,  however,  of  bringing  down  the 
whole  structure,  tor  the  walb  are  of  mud,  and  stand  upon  a 
porous  saudy  soil.  In  the  time  of  the  Chinese,  before  Yakub 
Beg's  sway,  Yangl  Shahr  hdd  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  amban  or  governor.  Yakub  erected 
hb  orda  or  palace  on  the  site  of  the  amban's  residence,  and  two 
hundred  ladies  of  hb  harem  occupied  a  commodious  endosure 
hard  by.  The  population  of  Kashgar  has  been  recently  estimated 
at  Ao,ooo  in  the  Kuhna  Shahr  and  only  3000  in  the  Yan^ 
Shahr. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Chinese  rule  in  1865  the  manu- 
facturing  industries  of  Kashgar  declined.  Silk  culture  and 
carpet  manufacture  have  flourished  for  ages  at  Khotan,  and  the 
products  always  find  a  ready  sale  at  Kashgar.  Other  manu- 
factures consist  of  a  strong  coarse  cotton  doth  called  kham  (whidi 
forms  the  dress  of  the  common  people,  and  for  winter  wear  b 
padded  with  cotton  and  quilted),  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  felts, 
furs  and  sheepskins  made  up  into  cloaks,  and  various  articles  oI 
domestic  use.  A  curious  street  sight  in  Kashgar  b  presented  by 
the  hawkers  of  meat  pies,  pastry  and  sweetmeats,  which  they 
tmndle  about  on  hand-barrows  just  as  their  counterparts  do  In 
Europe;  while  the  knife-grinder's  cart,  and  the  vegetable  seller 
with  hb  tray  or  basket  on  bis  bead,  recall  enctly  similar  itinerant 
traders  further  wesL 

The  eariiest  authentic  mention  of  ICashgar  b  during  the  aecond 
period  of  ascendancy  of  the  Han  dynasty,  when  the  Chinese  con- 
quered the  Hiungou,  Yutien  (Khotan),  Sulei  (Kashgar),  and  a  group 
of  state*  in  the  Tarim  baiin  almost  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Tian  Shan 
momitnIn<;.  Ttia  happened  in  76  B.C.  Kashgar  doe*  not  appear 
to  have  Ix'cn  known  in  the  West  at  this  time  but  Ptolemy  ipealu  a( 
Scythia  beyond  the  Imaus,  which  b  in  a  Kaaia  Retio,  possibly  ex- 
hibiting the  name  whence  Kashgar  and  Kashgaxia  (often  applied  to 
the  district)  are  fonned.  Next  ensues  a  long  epoch  of  obscurity. 
The  country  wag  converted  to  Buddhism  and  probably  ruled  by 
Indo-Scythian  or  Kushan  kings.  HtOaa  Tswang  passed  througn 
Kashgar  (which  he  calls  Ka-sha)  on  bis  return  journey  from  India 
to  China.  The  Duddhist  religion,  then  bqcinoing  to  decay  tn  India, 
was  working  its  vay  to  a  new  growth  in  Cliina,  and  contemporane- 
ously the  Ncsiorlan  ChristianiwereestablishingtM^oinics at  Herat, 
Meiv  and  Samarkand,  whence  they  subsequently  proceeded  to 
Kashgar,  and  finally  to  China  itself.  In  the  8th  century  came  the 
Arab  uvaiion  from  the  west,  and  we  find  Kashsar  and  Turkestan 
lending  aiaiiunce  to  the  rdniing  queen  of  Bokura,  to  enable  her 
to  repel  the  enemy.  But  altbough  the  Mahommedan  rchgion  from 
the  very  comneBcemeBt  sustgiawl  checks,  it  nevertheless  made  iu 
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weight  fctt  upon  the  independent  ttUtt  of  TBrknUn  to  the  nocth 
«iuf  eut,  ana  thu«  acquired  ■  itndily  growing  influence.  It  wai 
not,  however,  till  the  loth  century  tnat  Iil&m  wu  establiihed  at 
Kaihgar,  under  the  Uithur  kingdom  (lee  Turks}.  The  Uighura 
■tppear  to  h*ve  been  the  <kKendanti  ol  the  people  oiled  TMa*  and 
to  u  vc  been  one  ot  the  many  Turklih  tribe*  who  migrated  weatwarda 
from  China.  Boriirs  Khan,  the  moat  celebrated  prince  of  th»  line, 
was  converted  to  Maboninicdaiuam  bte  in  the  lotli  century  and  tba 
Uighuf  Unfdom  luted  until  ttso  but  wu  distracted  by  canqdicateil 

aOMtic  ttn«les.  The  Uigfcnn  employed  an  alphdietfauedjMiOB 
I  Syiiac  and  borrowed  from  tbe  Nestoriaii  mmionariea.  Tber 
qioke  I  direct  of  TntUah  preserved  in  tbe  Kudatku  Bitik,  ■  mond 
treatiM  composed  in  1065.  Their  Idiwdom  was  destroyed  by  an 
iavadoB  of  tne  Kan-Kitais,  another  Turkish  tribe  preswng  west- 
wards Cron  the  Chinese  frontier,  who  in  their  turn  were  swept  nny 
fa  latp  by  jenffaia  Khan.  His  uvasion  gave  a  decided  check  to  the 
pcog/es*  01  the  Mabommedan  creed,  but  on  his  death,  and  during 
the  rule  of  the  Jagatai  Khans,  who  became  converts  to  that  faith, 
it  b^n  to  reassert  its  ascendancy.  Marco  Polo  visited  the  city, 
which  he  calls  Cascar,  about  1373  and  left  some  notes  on  it. 
I  In  138^-1390  Timur  ravaged  Kashgar,  Andijan  and  the  interveniigf 
country.  Kasbgar  passed  tnrougha  tronbloustime.  and  in  151A1  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Kban  Sultan  Said,  was  destroyed  by  Mina  Aba- 
bakar,  who  with  the  aid  of  ten  thousand  men  built  tbe  new  fort  with 
masnve  defences  higher  up  on  tbe  banka  of  tbe  TunuuL  The  dynasty 
of  the  JagatAi  Khans  collapsed  in  197a  by  tbe  disroembernient  M 
the  country  between  rival  representatives;  and  soon  after  two  power- 
ful Khoja  factions,  tbe  White  and  Black  Mountalneen  (Ak  and 
Kara  Ta^uk),  arose,  whose  disaenrions  and  warfares,  with  the  inter- 
vention of  tbe  Kalmuck*  of  Dsungaria.  fill  up  the  history  till  1759, 
when  a  Chinese  army  from  Hi  (Kuija)  invaded  the  country,  and. 
after  perpetntiu  wDolestle  masaacrea,  finally  consolidated  thdr 
authority  by  settuni  tbercia  Chinne  croignnta,  together  with  ■ 
Hanchu  gatrison.  The  Chlniae  had  thouglita  of  puiBng  their  can- 
quest*  towards  western  Turkestan  and  Samarkand,  the  chiefs  of 
which  sent  to  ask  asdttuKC  of  tbe  Afghan  kinc  Ahmed  Shah.  This 
■OBBich  despatched  an  embawy  to  PbWm  to  demand  the  restitution 
the  Mahomrocdan  state*  of  Central  Asm,  but  the  cmlNusy  was  nM 
wall  received,  and  Ahmed  Shah  wu  too  much  eng>«ed  with  the  Sikhs 
to  attempt  to  enforce  his  demands  by  arma.  Tbe  Chinese  continued 
to  h^  Kashgar,  with  sundry  intefruptioos  from  tfabommedan 
revotta — one  oithe  most  serious  occurrii^  in  iSsTi  wbco  the  territory 
was  Invaded  end  the  dty  taken  by  Jahanghir  Khoja;  Chang-lung, 
however,  the  Chinese  general  of  Hi,  recovered  poaKwion  of  I&shgar 
and  the  other  revolted  cities  in  183S.  A  revolt  in  1S19  under 
Mahommcd  Att  Khan  and  Yusuf,  brother  of  Jahanghir,  was  more 
•uccesstui,  and  resulted  in  the  concession  of  several  important  trade 
privities  to  the  Mahommedans  of  the  district  of  Alty  Shabr  <tke 
"uxaties  "),»it  vrostbennsmed.  Until  1846  thecountry  enjoyed 
peace  under  the  lust  and  liberal  rule  of  ZahuHid-dio,  the  Chinese 
governor,  but  in  tliat  year  a  fresh  Khoja  levdt  under  Kath  Tora  led 
to  his  making  himself  master  of  the  dty,  with  dArumsUnces  of 
unbridled  licence  and  oppresdon.  His  reign  was,  however,  brief, 
for  at  the  end  of  icventy-Gve  days,  on  the  approach  of  tbe  Chinese, 
be  fled  bulk  to  KbcAand  amid  the  jeers  of  thelnhabitants.  The  last 
of  the  Khoja  revolt*  (1B57)  was  of  about  equal  duration  with  the 
previous  one,and  took  place  under  Wali-Kban,  a  degraded  debaochee, 
and  the  murderer  of  the  lamented  travdler  Addf  bchlagintv^. 

The  great  Tungairi  (Dungani)  revolt,  or  InsurrectMn  oTthe  Chinese 
Mahommedans,  wbkb  broke  out  io  lUs  in  Kansuh,  spread  rapidly 
toDsuMariaafldthroughtheKnecf tOWnsintheTanmbum.  The 
Tungam  troops  hi  Yaifcand  rose,  aodftoth  of  August  ie63)nias*acred 
BMue  aevcB  thousand  Chinese,  while  tlw  inbsMtants  of  Kashgar, 
risioc  In  tbrir  turn  aghast  their  masters,  invoked  tbe  aid  Sadik 
BefTa  Kirrfiit  AM,  who  was  reinforced  by  Busurg  Khan,  the  heir 
of  Jahanghnr,  and  Yakub  B^,  hia  general,  these  being  despatched 
at  Sadik'*  rsquest  the  ruler  of  Khokand  to  raise  what  troops  they 
could  to  akl  his  Manommedan  friends  In  Kashgar.  Sadik  Beg  soon 
repented  of  haviiw  asked  lor  a  Kboja,  and  eventually  marched 
against  Kaahaar,  which  by  this  time  had  succumbed  to  Busurg  Khan 
and  Yakub  Beg,  but  was  defeated  and  diiveo  back  to  Khokand. 
Busurg  Khan  deUvered  himself  up  to  indolence  and  debauchery,  but 
Yakub  Beg,  with  singular  eoeny  and  perseverance,  made  himself 
master  of  Yangi  Shahr,  Yangi-Huiar,  Yarkand  and  other  towns,  and 
eventually  became  sole  master  of  the  country,  Boaarg  Khan  proving 
himself  totally  unfitted  for  tbe  past  of  luler.  Kashgar  and  the  other 
dtiea  of  tba  Tarlm  barfn  raoH^ned  under  Yakub  Bq's  rule  until 
1877,  when  the  Cbiaese regained  posses^  of  tM-anc^t  ^i^ion. 

KAIHI,  or  Kasi,  fermeriy  tlie  Perdan  mtA  for  all  ^azed 
and  eoaowUed  pottery  irrcqiectlvdy;  now  the  iccq>tcd  tcnn 
ior  certain  kinds  of  ezuuDcOed  Uk-w^IodndlBg  brick-woritaod 
tOe-moaaic  work,  manufactured  in  Persia  and  ptita  of  Ifabom- 
aiedan  India,  diiefly  during  the  i6th  and  17th  centurica.' 
'   tTndoubtedly  originatlnc  in  the  Semitic  word  for  glaai,  Aw, 


>Kishl,  tbeHiodn 


for  the  sacred  dty  of  Benana,  baa  00 


ft  is  quite  poaiiUe  that  the  name  iadti  b  immediately  -detind 
from  Kaahan,  a  town  in  Persia  i»ted  for  its  ftOau*.  This  andm 
poltery  site,  in  turn,  probably  receives  iu  name  from  tbe  old- 
time  industry;  as  a  "  city  <^  the  plain  "  it  would  obviously 
have  no  claim  to  the  farther-eastern  suffix  than,  meaning  a 
mountain.  Sjr  George  Biidwood  «^y  consideis  that  "  tbe 
art  <rf  glaiing  eathenwaic  has,  in  Penia,  descended  in  as 
altnoat  tubr^cn  tiadition  Irom  tbe  period  of  the  gRStnos  ef 
ChaMaea  and  Assyria .  .  .  tbenameior,  bywhichitjakaemiB 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  caniea  us  back  to  the  maoufacturv  tt 
and  enamels  lor  which  great  Sidon  was  already  Cunov*  1500 
yean  before  Christ  .  .  .  thedcsignsuaedintbedceotationof  Shid 
and  Punjab  glased  pottery  also  go  to  prove  bow  much  tboe 
Indian  wares  have  been  influenced  by  Petiian  rTampIri  and  the 
Persian  tradition  of  the  much  eaHier  art  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon "<  rA«  IndmarMArtteJ India,  1880}.  The  two  native  namca 
for  ^ass,  lumJt  axA  Mtka,  connoa  to  Penia  and  bdia,  an^ 
seemingly,  modifications  of  kashL  Tbe  Indian  tradilioa  of 
Chinese  potters  settling  In  bygone  days  at  Lahore  and  Hdi 
req>ectively,  still  liagen  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind  provinca, 
and  evidently  travelled  eastward  from  Persia  with  tbe  If ogult. 
Howbdt  la  Lahore  the  name  CMvi  Is  sonwtimca  wran^y  sfiplied 
to  koiki  work;  and  the  so-called  CUnl-ka-Rauza  matmlcttn  at 
Agra  is  an  Instance  of  this  misuse.  It  now  seems  an  estabHsbed 
faa  that  a  colony  of  Chinese  ceramic  experts  mignted  i« 
Isfahan  during  the  i6th  century  (probably  in  the  leigB,  and 
at  the  invitation,  of  Sbab  Abbas  I.),  and  there  helped  lo  levhc 
the  jaded  pottery  industry  of  that  districL 

Katki  work  consisted  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Enamd-faced  t9e*  and 
bricks  of  strongly  fired  red  earthenware,  or  tem-ootta;  (A)  Enaaut 
faced  tiles  and  tesaerae  of  lightly  fired  "  lime-mortar."  or  saadacoe. 
Ttle-mosaic  work  b  described  by  Kime  authorities  as  tbe  true  taikL 
From  esan^natioQ  of  figured  tile-mosaic  patterns,  it  woidd  appear 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  shaped  tcsKrae  bad  been  cut  out  oi 
enamelled  ilaba  or  tiles  after  firing;  in  other  camples  to  have  ben 
cut  into  shape  before  receiving  their  fadng  of  coloured  cmuid. 
Mosaic  paneu  in  tbe  fort  at  Lahore  are  described  by  I.  L.  lOpfisg 
as"  ibowing  a  fufdoita,  or  foliated  pattern  of  a  faranduUK  tree,  twf 
leaf  ti  whidi  is  a  separate  piece  of  poUerir."  CooveutKMol 
tentatlons  of  foliage,  flowen  and  fruit,  intricate  geometrical  figwn. 
iaterladng  arabesques,  and  decorative  calMgraphy  ■  tascriptions 
Arabic  and  Pernao-'coastitute  tbe  ixdinary  taM  deaigus.  The 
coloun  diiefly  used  were  cobalt  blue,  copper  blue  tt  iirniuiiss  coleur}, 
Icad-aotimoniate  ydlow  (murtaid  coloitr},  wai^niar  porplc.  hen 
browa  and  tin  white.  A  colour<«heme,  popular  wiA  Henl  ami 
contemporary  Peniau  katUtart,  was  the  aengn,  in  cobalt  Hae  and 
copper  blue,  reserved  on  a  ground  of  deep  mustard  ydlow.  Bdon 
applying  the  enamd  colours, the  rough  face  of  the  tile,  or  the  lewerae, 
received  a  tlUa  coatiog  of  slip  of  varisUe  compositiow.  it  is  prnb- 
ably  oadog  to  soma  dmct  in  tUs  pan  of  tba  pnoesB,  or  to  impeffcct 
filing,  that  tbe  eaamelkd  tOe  sorfacea  on  many  old  buOdiagv 
patocnlarly  on  the  south  nde,  have  wcathefcd  and  flaked  awsn. 

In  India  the  finest  examples  of  Aoikf  wotk  are  in  the  Puuian  and 
SinA  provinces.  At  Lahore,  amongst  many  beautiful  sUunmefc 
the  most  notable  ate  the  mosaoe  of  Watir  Khan  (A.D.  iA34)aadthe 

Ktewavs  of  three  famous  pteaaure  gardens,  the  Sbalaiaar  Bagh 
.n.  1637).  the  Gulabi  Bagh  (a.0.  1640),  and  tbe  ChartNtrp  (c  0.0. 
1669].  At  Tatu  thejami  Masjid,  built  by  Shah  Jahan  fr-  A.O.  i64S]t 
is  a  q4eadid  Qlustratum :  whilst  in  that "  vast  oemetetv  of  mt  square 
miles  "  on  the  adjacent  Malkl  plateau,  are  oumcnms  MaboBncdu 
tombs  (A.D.  1370-1640)  with  extraordinary  kaM 
Delhi.  Mulran,  jnUundnr,  Shahdara.  Lahore  cautoai____^ 

Hyderabad  (Sinai,  all  nosaesi  excellent  nonumeiita of  lheL_.,  

vix.  those  encted  danng  tbe  icvoa  td  Ahfaar  and  Jnhnaiii  {ilb. 
16)8) 


 ^1  at  lahban,  KaAan,  Medied  and  Ketnan  aic  a  fe* 

bnikUnga  and  ruins  showing  the  old  hatki  work ;  the  palace  of  ChtM 
SitAn  in  Isfahan,  built  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abfau  |.  (c- 
ifioo),  b  a  magnueent  apadsaen  of  thn  art. 


Oocarional  n^vab  of  the  manufacture  have  taken  place  1 

id  Penia.  Mahommad  Sharff,  a  potter  of  JnllnadM-  la  the 
Punjab,  reproduced  the  Mogul  cnamcUad  tlle-worfc  in  tsas.  and  Am 


Is  a  mannseript  record  of  a  certain  Ustad  All  Mahoasmed,  ol  Istahafc 
who  PBrived  the  Pwrian  pr  nrmssi  In  iB>y.  <W.B.*:CS.C) 


XASRHIB.  or  CusHimii,  a  native  state  of  IndU,  indodisg 
much  of  tbe  Himalayan  mountain  system  to  the  nor^  ol  the 
Punjab.  It  baa  been  fabled  in  song  for  its  beauty  (eg.  in  Moor's 
LaUa  Roakk),  and  is  the  chief  beilth  resort  for  Europeans  in 
India,  iriiile  pditically  it  it  important  as  guardiac  one  of  the 
appnadiet  to  India  on  tbe  nortb-weat  faODtiet.  The 
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Bune  ef  the  Mate  b  Junmn  and  Kashn^r,  and  It  compriies  in 
all  an  csUmated  am  of  80,900  sq.  m.,  vitb  a  population  (1901) 
of  atQos,s7S,  showing  an  inmaae  of  i4-ai  %  in  the  decade.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  some  petty  hiUs  chiefshipa  and  by 
the  Kanfcoram  ntotintai&s;  oa  tbe  eau  by  Tibet;  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  Punjab  and  Nortb-West  Frontier 
provinces.  The  state  b  in  direct  political  subordination  to  the 
Government  of  India,  which  is  rc|»wsented  by  a  reudent.  Its 
territories  comprise  the  provinces  of  Jammu  (including  the 
jagir  of  Punch),  Kashmir,  Ladakh,  Baltistan  and  Gilgiti  the 
Shin  sUtes  of  Yaghistan,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Chilas,  Darel  and  Tangir,  are  nooiinally  subordinate  to  it,  and 
the  two  fnner  pay  a  tribute  of  dnst.  Hie  tdlowing  ace 
tbe  iUUBics  for  the  main  divisions  of  the  state: — 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Pop.  b  1901. 

Janunn  3,913  i.9»>307 

Kashmir  7,933  >.>  57.394 

Fnotief  Dtitncts  443  316,877 

Tbe  remainder  of  the  state  consists  of  uninhabited  mountains, 
and  iu  only  really  important  ponesiions  are  the  districts  of 
JuiBUi  and  Kaslunlr. 

Fl^ftiad  Confermatlm. — tbe  giealer  portion  of  the  oonntrjr 
b  movntainons,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  plain  on  the 
■ontb-west,  wlUch  is  continuous  with  tbe  great  level  of  tbe 
Punjab,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  tlx  following  regions: 
(i)  The  outer  hilb  and  tbe  central  mountains  of  Jsnmn  district, 
(i)  The  valley  of  Kashmir. 

(3)  Tbe  far  side  of  the  great  central  range,  Including  Ladakh, 

Baltistan  and  Gllgit. 
Tbe  hills  in  tbe  outer  region  of  Jammu,  adjcnniug  the  Punjab 
plains,  begin  with  a  bdght  of  100  to  300  ft.,  followed  by  a  tract 
oi  rugged  country,  including  various  ridges  running  nearly 
psTsUel,  irith  hmg  ruurow  valleys  between.  Tbe  average 
iieigbt  of  these  ridges  is  from  3000  to  4000  ft.  Tbe  central 
mountains  are  commonly  8000  to  10,000  ft.,  covered  with 
paitureordae  with  forest.  Then  follow  the  more  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  including  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  A  great  chain 
of  snowy  mountains  branching  off  south-east  and  oofth-wcst 
divides  the  drainage  of  the  Cheuab  and  the  Jhelum  rivers  from 
that  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  Indus..  It  is  wittiin  spuis 
from  this  chain  that  tbe  valley  of  Kashmir  is  enclosed  amid 
bnis  which  rise  from  14,000  to  is.ooo  ft.,  while  the  valley  itself 
forms  a  cup-like  basin  at  an  elevatioa  of  5000  to  6000  ft.  All 
beyond  that  great  range  is  a  wide  tract  of  mountsinous  country, 
Iwrdering  the  Dorth-wcstem  part  of  Tibet  and  embracing 
Ladakh,  Baltistan  and  Gilgit. 

Tbe  length  of  tbe  Kashmir  valley,  iRcludinc  the  inner  ilmes  of 
its  turrounding  hiUs,  is  about  lao  m.  from  north-weat  to  south-east 
with  a  manmum  width  of  about  75  m.  The  tow  and  conipaiatively 
level  floor  of  the  bawn  is  84  m.  long  and  30  to  3d  ra.  broad. 

The  hiHs  fonniiv  tbe  aorthem  btUf-circuit  of  the  ICasbmir  valley, 


and  niniunf 


beyond,  include  many  lofty  nountain  masses  and 
peaks,  the  mott  con^cuous  of  which,  a  little  outside  the  fonfiiws  of 
Kashmir,  is  Nana  f^rfast,thefourtbhi^KSt  mountain  in  the  wodd, 
36,6S6  ft  ..above  the  ses,  with  an  exteniivearea  ef  gladerM  its  eastern 
face.  The  great  ridge  which  to  thrown  oS  to  tbe  south-west  by 
Nanga  Rsrbat  rises,  at  a  distance  of  ra  ffl.,toanotber  summit  90,7^  ft. 
ia  height,  from  which  ran  south-west,  and  south-east  the  ndns 
which  are  the  northern  watcnbed  boundary  of  Kashmir.  The 
former  range,  after  running  70  m.  south-west,  between  the  valleys 
of  tbe  Kishenganga  snd  tite  Kunhar  or  Naio-sulch,  turns  southwsid, 
cke^  presting  the  river  Jhelum,  after  it  has  received  the  Kishen- 
Bon,  with  a  break  a  few  miles  farther  south  which  admits  the 
Kunhar.  This  range  preseousevemlprandaent  summits,  the  highest 
two  16,487  and  15,944  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  range  which  runs 
•Doth-east  fiom  the  junction  peakabove  mentioned  divides  the  valley 
of  the  Kisheneanga  from  that  of  the  Astor  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  fudus.  Ttte  higltest  point  on  this  range,  where  it  skirts  Kash- 
mir, to  I7,30>  ft.  above  the  sea.  For  more  than  50  m.  from  Nanga 
Parbat  there  are  no  glacien  on  this  range;  thence  eastward  they 
incrcaae;  one.  near  the  Zojl-la  pass,  is  only  10.850  ft.  above  the  ses. 
Tl>e  mountains  at  tbe  east  end  of  the  valley,  runnloK  ncariy  north 
and  south,  drain  inwards  to  the  Jhelum,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 
Wardwan,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Chenab.  The  highest  ^rt  of  this 
castera  boundary  is  14,700  ft.  There  no  are  glaciers.  The  highest 
point  on  the  Panjal  range,  which  forms  the  south  and  south-west 
Boundary,  is  15,533  it.  above  the  sea. 

The  river  Jhcium  fg^)  or  Belttt  (Sanskrit  (  KiIosIb}— the  Hydaspes 


of  Gre^  histortaas  and  geonapbers— flows  north-westward  throurfi 
the  middle  of  tbe  valley.  Alter  a  sknr  and  winding  course  it  eaparids 
about  35  m.  bek>w  Scinsgsr,  over  a  slight  d^wesuon  in  the  plain,  sad 
forms  the  Wular  lake  and  manb,  which  to  about  13|  m.  by  5  m.  in 
extent,  and  surroooded  by  the  lofty  nountains  which  tower  over 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the  vslley.  Leaving  the  kke  on  the 
south-west  side,  near  the  town  of  Sopur,  the  river  pursues  its  sluggidi 
course  south-srestward,  about  18  m.  to  the  gorge  at  Baramulla. 
From  this  point  the  straam  is  more  ncid  through  the  narrow  vslley 
whkh  conducts  it  westward  73  ra.  to  Muxaffarabad,  where  It  turns 
sharply  south,  Joiued  bv  the  Kisbenganga.  At  Isumabad,  about 
m.  above  Snnagar,  the  river  U  5400  ft.  shove  sea-levd,  and  at 
Snnagar  3333  ft.  It  has  thus  a  fall  01  about  4  ft.  per  mile  in  this  part 
of  its  courw.  For  the  next  34  m.  to  the  Wular  lake,  and  thence  to 
Baramulla,  Its  fall  u  only  about  3l  fL  in  the  mile.  Oa  the  80  m.  of  the 
river  in  the  flst  valley  betwwn  idamabad  and  Baramulla,  there  to 
much  boat  trafRc;  but  noM  bdow  Baramnlh,  till  the  river  coowi 
out  into  the  ptslns. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  this  low  narrow  pWa  of  tbe  Jhdum  to 
a  broad  hillv  tract  between  which  and  the  higher  boundary  ranee 
runs  tbe  Kishengann  River.  Near  the  cast  end  of  this  interior  hiE^ 
tract,  and  connected  with  tbe  higher  range,  to  one  summit  17,839  ft. 
Around  thu  peak  and  between  the  ridges  wUdi  run  from  it  ate  amay 
mall  riaders.  These  heights  look  down  on  one  side  into  tbe  beauti- 
ful waUty  of  the  Sind  River,  and  on  another  into  the  valley  of  the 
Lidar,  lAich  join  the  Jhelum.  Among  the  hills  north  of  Sriiugar 
rises  one  conspicuous  mountain  mass.  i6,oot  (t.  in  tieight,  from  which 
on  its  north  M»  descend  tribuUrles  of  the  Kisbeneuiga,  and  on  the 
south  tbe  Waogat  River,  which  flosrslmo  the  SindT  ^  these  rivets 
and  their  numerous  aSBcnta  tlw  irimle  Valley  of  I&idwur  Is  waterad 
abundantly. 

Around  the  foot  of  many  spurs  of  the  hills  which  run  down  on  the 
ICaibmir  plain  are  jtieces  of  low  table-land,  called  kartwa.  These 
terraces  vary  in  height  at  different  parts  of  the  valley  (ram  100  to 
300  ft.  above  the  alluvial  plain.  Those  which  sre  near  eadi  other 
■re  mostly  about  tbe  same  level,  and  separated  by  deep  ravines. 
The  level  plain  in  the  middle  of  the  fCashmir  valley  consists  of  fine 
clay  snd  send,  with  water-srorn  pebbles.  The  karewas  consist  <i 
honaontal  beds  of  dav  and  sand,  the  lacustrine  nature  of  wUch  is 
shown  by  tbe  shells  which  they  contsin. 

Two  passes  lead  northward  from  the  Kashmir  valley,  the  Barsil 
(13,500  ft.)  and  the  Kamri  (14,050).  The  Burxil  is  the  main  pass 
between  Srinaaar  and  Gilfit  via  Astor.  It  is  usually  practicable 
only  between  the  middle  of  July  and  tbe  middle  of  September.  The 
road  (ram  Srinagar  to  Lehin  Ladakh  follows  the  Sind  valley  to  the 
Zoji-lB-pass  (1 1  joo  ft.}  Only  a  short  piece  of  the  rood,  where  snow 
accumulates,  prevents  this  pass  being  used  all  the  year.  At  the 
south-cast  end  of  the  valley  are  three  passes,  the  hiargan  (1 1 .500  ft.], 
the  H<^r  (13,313}  and  theHarbal  (11.500),  IcatUng  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Chenab  and  the  iUvi  South  of  Islamabad,  on  the  dirm 
route  to  Jammu  and  ^kot.  to  tIte  Ban  thai  pass  (9336  ft.}.  Further 
west  on  tlie  Panjal  range  is  the  P!r  Panjal  or  PBnctial  pass  (i  1 ,400  ft.}, 
with  a  second  pass,  the  Rattan  Pir  (oaoo  ft.),  across  a  sectmd  ridge 
about  ism.  south-west  of  it.  Between  the  tsro  passes  b  the  beauti- 
fully situated  fort  of  BsramgsU.  This  place  to  in  the  domain  of  the 
raja  of  Punch,  cousin  and  tributary  01  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir. 
At  Rajaori,  south  of  these  pasMS,  the  road  divides:  one  line  leada 
to  Bhimber  and  Gujrat,  the  other  to  Jammu  and  Sialkot  by  Akaur. 
South-we«  of  Baramulla  to  the  Hsli  Pir  pass  (8500  ft.},  which 
indicates  the  road  to  Punch.  From  Punch  one  road  leads  down  to 
the  [dsins  at  the  town  of  Jhelum,  another  eastward  through  the 
hilU  to  the  Rattan  Pir  pass  and  Rajaori.  f.sstly,  there  is  the  river 
pass  of  the  Jhelum,  which  U  the  easy  route  from  the  valle}'  west- 
ward, having  tsro  mys  down  to  the  plains,  one  by  Miiisffsrabad 
and  the  Haiara  valley  to  Hasan  Abdal,  the  other  by  the  Brittoh  hiU 
station  of  Murree  to  Rawalpindi. 

GsoIopr.—TlieKiieral  strike  of  the  beds,  andof  tlw  folds  whidi  liave 
affectcdthciB,  to  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges. 
Along  the  iouth-westem  border  lies  the  sons  of  Tertiary  beds  which 
forms  tbe  Sub-Himalayas.  Next  to  thto  to  a  great  belt  of  Palaeoioic 
rocks,  through  which  rise  tim  gianitCi  C^iss  and  schist  of  tbe 
Zanslcar  and  Dhauladhar  ranges  and  of  the  Pir  Panjal.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Palaeosoic  atea  lie  the  alluvium  and  Pleistocene  depouts  of 
the  Srinagar  valley,  and  the  Mesosmc  and  Carboniferous  basin  of  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  Sind  valley.  Beyond  the  great  Palaeoioic  belt 
is  a  sone  of  Mesoaoic  and  Tertiary  beds  which  commences  at  Kargil 
and  extendi  south-eastward  post  the  Ksshmir  boundary  to  Spiti  and 
beyond.  Finally,  in  BaltUtan  and  the  Ladakh  range  there  is  abroad 
■one  composed  aiieHy  of  goriss  and  schist  of  ancient  date. 

The  oldest  fossils  found  oelong  either  to  the  Ordovician  or  Silurian 
systems.  But  it  to  not  until  tlie  Carboniferous  is  reached  thst  fossils 
becOHOte  at  all  abundant  (so  far  as  is  yet  known).  The  Mesozoic 
deposits  belong  chiefly  to  tbe  Triss  and  Jura,  but  Cretaceous  beds 
have  been  found  near  the  liead  of  tile  Tsanp  valley.  The  Tertiary 
system  includes  representatives  of  all  the  prindpal  divisions  recog- 
nized in  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas. 

ClimaU. — The  valley  of  Kashmir,  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
monsoon  by  the  Panjsi  range,  hss  not  the  periodical  rains  of  India, 
its  rainfall  to  imgular,  greataat  to  the  qwiag  nontbs.  Onaskwil 
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ttonns  b  iht  moniooo  pan  over  cretti  of  the  Pkrijal  and  slve 
heavy  rain  on  the  devated  platcAiu  on  the  Kubmir  tide.  And 
■gain  cloud*  pnM  over  the  valley  and  are  ancMed  by  the  higher  bilU 
OQ  the  nortb^aat  lide.  Snow  uUa  oa  the  •urraundlng  Ulla  at  ialer- 
mb  from  October  to  Mardi.  In  the  valley  the  fine  now  generally 
bUa  about  the  end  of  Deeemberi  but  never  to  any  great  araouBt. 
The  boiteM  mootba  are  J  Illy,  AugtHt  and  the  grnter  part  o(  Septem- 
ber, durint  which  the  noon  ihade  temperature  varie*  Troni  B}*  to  90* 
and  occaMMaUy  05*  at  Srinagar,  prabably  the  bottett  piacse  in  the 
valley.  The  coldeit  monibi  are  January  and  February,  when  for 
«evenl  weeba  the  average  minimum  tempentare  >•  about  15*  below 
fretting.  Aaa health  reaort  theprovincr.esdudinjc Srinagar,  which 
it  inianitaty  and  idaxing,  baa  no  rival  anywhere  in  the  oei^bour- 
bood  at  India.  Ita  dimate  U  admirably  adapted  to  the  European 
Gonilitution,  and  in  comequence  of  the  varied  range  of  temperature 
and  the  facility  of  moving  about  the  victor  i«  enabled  with  eax  to 
•elect  placea  at  devation*  moet  congenial  to  him.  Formerly  only 
300  pane*  a  year  were  iHued  by  the  goveminent,  but  now  no  rettric- 
tion  ii  placed  on  viaitora,  and  tbetr  number  increniea  annually. 
European  eportBrnen  and  traveller*,  in  addition  to  rendenta  of  India, 
reurt  there  freely.  The  railway  to  Rawalpindi,  and  a  driving  road 
thencv  to  Srinacar  make  the  valley  ea*y  of  acceM.  When  the 
temperature  in  Srinanr  riiea  at  the  beranning  of  June,  there  b  a 
general  exodu*  to  Gulmari,  which  ha*  Dccome  a  fashionable  biU- 
■tation.  ThU  great  influx  of  visitor*  ha*  rcMitted  in  a  cormponding 
diminution  of  game.  Special  game  prctervation  rule*  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  nullahs  arc  let  out  for  Mated  period*  with  a  reetrictioa 
on  the  number  of  head  to  be  ahot.  The  wud  animali  of  the  country 
include  ibex,  niarlchor,  oorial,  the  Kashmir  stag,  and  black  and  brown 
bears.   Many  *portsmen  now  croai  into  Ladakb  and  the  Pamirs. 

Ptoftt. — The  great  majority  of  the  Inhabltaiits  of  Kashmir 
•re  ptofcuedly  MabomnuKlani,  but  their  coavetaioa  to  the  faith 
<rf  Islam  is  comparatively  recent  and  they  are  still  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  their  ancient  superstitions.  At  the  census  of  1901 
out  of  a  total  population  In  the  whole  state  of  9,905.576. 
there  were  3,154,695  Mabommedaiu,  689,073  Hindu*,  35^7 
Buddhists  and  15,818  Sikbi.  The  Hindus  are  mostly  found  In 
Jammu,  and  the  Buddhists  are  confined  to  Ltdahb.  In  Kashmir 
proper  the  few  Hindus  (60,681)  are  almost  all  Brahmans,  known 
as  Pundits.  Superstition  has  made  the  Kashmiri  timid;  tyranny 
bas  made  him  a  liar;  while  physical  disasters  have  made  him 
selfish  and  pessimistic.  Up  to  leccnt  times  the  cultivator  lived 
under  a  system  of  begar,  which  eotilled  an  offidsl  to  take  dtber 
labour  or  commodities  free  of  payment  from  the  villagea. 
Having  no  security  of  property,  the  people  had  no  incentive 
to  effort,  and  with  do  security  for  life  they  lost  the  independence 
of  free  men.  But  the  land  settlement  of  1889  swept  all  these 
abuses  away.  Restrictive  inono[>oh'cs,  under  wUch  bricks, 
lime,  paper  and  certain  otber  manufactures  were  dosed  to 
private  enterprise,  were  abolished.  The  rcstJts  of  the  settle- 
ment are  thus  enumerated  by  Sir  Waller  I.awrence:  "  Little  by 
little,  confidence  has  sprung  up.  Land  whicli  bad  no  value  in 
1889  a  now  eogetty  sought  after  by  all  dasies.  Cultivation  has 
extended  and  improved.  Houses  have  been  rebuilt  and  repaired, 
fields  fenced  in,  orchards  planted,  vegetable  gardens  well  stocked 
and  new  mills  constructed.  Women  no  longer  are  seen  toiling 
in  the  fidds,  for  their  husbands  are  now  at  home  to  do  the 
wotit,  and  ibe  long  journeys  to  Gilgit  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
When  the  harvest  is  ripe  the  peasant  reaps  ft  at  his  own  good 
tine,  and  not  a  soldier  ever  enters  the  villages."  Inconsequence 
of  tUs  improvement  In  their  conditions  of  life  and  of  the  infiux  of 
wealth  into  Ibe  counliy  brought  by  visitors,  the  Kaafamiri  gnm 
every  year  in  material  prosperity  uid  independence  of  diaracter. 
The  Kashmir  women  have  a  reputation  for  beauty  which  Is  liot 
altogether  deserved,  but  the  children  are  always  pretty. 

Ibe  language  spoken  in  Kashmir  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Punjab, 
though  marked  by  many  peculiarities.  It  possesses  an  aadent 
literature,  which  is  written  in  a  special  character  (tu  Kashuu). 

IfaturaJ  Calamitiei.—'Ttie  effect  of  phydcat  calamities  partly  inci- 
dental to  the  climate  of  Kashmir,  upon  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitant* has  been  referred  to.  The  list  includes  Gres,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, famines  and  cholera.  The  ravages  of  fire  are  chiefly  felt  in 
Srinagar,  where  the  wood  house*  and  tneir  thatched  roofs  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Rame*.  The  national  habit  of  carrying  a  kaniar, 
or  small  Draner,  underneath  the  clothes  for  the  pur]MM  of  warming 
the  body,  1*  a  fruitful  cause  of  fire*.  Srinagar  u  said  to  have  been 
burnt  down  eighteen  times.  Many  di*8*trou*  flood*  are  recorded, 
the  greatest  bang  the  terrible  inuwiation  which  followed  the  slipping 
of  the  Khadanyar  mountain  below  Baramula  in  A.o.  S79.  The 
channd  of  the  jhefam  river  waa  bloctad  and  a  large  put  of  the 


valley  aubmetged.  In  1841  a  aerioo*  Hood  caused  great  dsmaae  to 
life  and  property;  there  wa*  another  in  1893,  when  six  ont  of  iW 
seven  bridge*  in  Srinagar  were  washed  away.  3iM6  acre*  under 
crop*  were  submerged  and  axsg  bouses  were  wfecaed ;  anoiber  Hood 
oceorred  in  July  1903,  wbn  the  band  bsnwan  the  Du  Lake  and  tbe 
canal  gave  way,  and  the  lake  rose  10  ft.  in  half  an  boor.  Ih.fM.» 
two  and  three  thousand  bouse*  in  and  around  Srinagar  coOapaed, 
whileover4omi)eaof  the  tonga  road  were  submerged.  Since  the  istb 
century  eleven  0cat  earthquakes  have  occurred,  all  of  long  donuoa 
and  acconmaaied  1^  great  lose  of  life-  Daring  the  t9U  oeotury 
there  were  four  aevM*  eanhqualras,  tbe  last  two  occnrnaa  in  1864 
and  188$.  sriwn  some  ajoo  people  were  killed.  Native  Kxarians 
record  mneteen  great  umines,  tbe  last  tsra  occurring  in  iSji  and 
1877.  In  1878  It  waa  re  port  that  only  two-fifths  of  tbe  local 
papulation  of  the  vaUey  survived.  During  the  igth  century  alto 
there  were  ten  epidemica  ef  cholera,  all  more  or  Ic**  di***lroaa,  while 
the  wor*t  (in  iBoa)  waa  probably  the  last.  I>uriag  that  year  5781 
persoo*  died  in  Snnagar  and  5931  in  the  village*.  Tbe  centre  of 
infection  i*  generally  nippoeed  to  be  tbe  soualidcapita]  ef  Srinagar. 
and  soose  effocta  to  improve  itssanitatioabava  beoimadeof  recent 
years. 

Cra^.— The  staple  crop  of  the  valley  i*  rice,  which  form*  the  diief 
food  of  tbe  people.  Indian  com  cornea  next;  wheat,  barley  aul 
oat*  are  alao  grown.  Every  kind  of  Enriish  vegetoUe  thrive*  wdl, 
especially  asparagus,  anidioke,  aeakale.  bniad  beans,  ocarlet- 
runncrs,  beetroot,  cauliflower  and  cabbage.  Fruit  tree*  ai«  met 
with  all  over  the  valley,  wild  but  bearing  fruit,  and  tbe  cultivated 
orchards  yield  pears,  apples,  peaches,  cberriea,  Ac,  equal  to  tbe  best 
European  produce.  iMduef  trees  are  deodar,  firaaod  pinea,  dbnw 
or  idane,  maple,  birch  and  walnuL  There  are  Kate  departmcius  erf 
viticultnre.  hops,  horticulture  and  sericulture,  Acompleteltst  of  the 
flora  and  fauaa  a  the  valley  will  be  ionnd  in  Sir  Wsuct  Lawcacc'e 
book  OB  Kashmir. 

/MdaiMw^The  did  Indaatfr  of  Srinanr  was  fbracriy  the 
weaving  of  the  ceiebrated  Kashmir  shawl,  which  dates  bach  to  iha 
day*  of  the  emperor  Baber.  Tbeie  shawls  Atu  became  fsshksoaMe 
in  Europe  in  the  reign  ef  Napoleon,  when  they  fetched  fron  £10  to 
tioo;  iKit  the  industry  received  a  blow  at  the  thnc  of  the  Ftancx^ 
German  War,  and  the  famine  of  1877  scattered  the  wgavera.  The 
place  of  tbe  Kashmir  shawl  ha*  to  note  extent  been  taken  by  the 
Kaahmir  car^xt,  tnit  tbe  mo*t  thriving  indu*try  now  is  that  of  sflk- 
wcaving.  Snnagar  la  alao  celebrated  for  its  silver-work,  iisiws 
michA  and  wood-carving.  The  minerals  and  metals  of  the  lamma 
district  ore  promisinK,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  to  work  theik 
Coal  of  fair  quality  ms  been  found,  but  tbe  difficulties  of  txanspoR 
latcsf^  with  its  working. 

History. — Tbe  metrical  chronicle  of  the  klnp  of  Cuhmir, 
called  R^aiaranpitl,  waa  pronounced  by  Prafcsor  H  H. 
Wilson  to  be  tho  on^  Sanskrit  compositioa  yet  discovered  to 
which  the  title  ot  history  can  with  any  praprietjr  be  apihBfit 
It  first  became  known  to  the  Uabommedans  when,  on  Akbai% 
invasion  of  Kashmir  In  1588,  a  copy  was  presented  to  tte 
emperor.  A  translation  into  Persian  waa  made  by  his  cMder, 
and  a  summary  of  its  contents,  from  this  Peisiaa  trandatki^ 
is  given  by  Abul  Fail  In  the  A'im4-AIM.  The  Jbpalmm 
ginl,  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  Sanskrit  Ustories,  was  nittca 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  nth  century  by  P.  KMn,mv,f 
work,  in  six  books,  makes  use  of  earlier  writings  now  lost. 
Commendng  with  traditional  history  of  very  early  Unics,  it 
a>met  down  to  the  lelgn  of  Sanpama  Deva.  1006;  the  aeimd 
work,  by  Jonanja,  t^cea  up  the  history  in  aontinoatioB  el 
Kalhana's,  and,  entering  the  Mohommedan  period,  gives  an 
accoimt  of  the  reigns  down  to  that  <i  Zain-td-ab-od-ifin,  1411. 
P.  Srivara  carried  on  the  recMd  to  the  acocssioa  of  Fab  Sha^ 
i486.  And  the  tourtfa  wo^  called  J^tttlipaMa,  if  Pi^jiaa 
Bhatta,  completes  tbe  hbtory  to  tbe  time  of  the  incorpontioa 
of  Kashmir  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Akbar,  1 5M. 

In  the  Jtajitaramtini  it  is  sUtcd  that  tbe  valley  of  KaiAinir 
wu  formeriy  a  lake,  and  that  it  wis  drained  by  the  gnu  ruts 
or  sage,  Kaqrapa,  son  (rf  Maiidit,  m  of  Biahna,  by  cuttiiK 
the  gap  In  the  bills  at  Banmtilla  ( Varaha-nula).  Vhim  Kashodr 
hod  been  drained,  he  brought  in  the  Brahmans  to  occupy  it. 
This  is  still  the  local  tradtlion,  and  in  the  existing  physic^ 
condition  of  the  country  we  may  sec  some  ground  for  tbe  story 
which  hu  taken  tins  tonn.  Thenameof  Kaiyapabbybslotr 
and  IradiUon  connected  wllb  the  draining  of  the  lake,  and  the 
chief  town  or  collection  of  dwellings  in  tbe  vaUey  was  called 
Kasyapa-pur — a  name  which  bas  been  plaasiUy  identihrd 
with  ibe  Kacr&rvpot  of  Hecataeus  (Stcph.  Bya.,  a.r.)  and 
KonrArvpof  of  Hendotus  Gil.  los,  iv.  44).  Kuhmir  is  the 
ceoiiur  meant  wbo  by  noleray's^K^n^pMk  ne  aadal 
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name  Kasyapa-pur  wu  i[q)lied  to  the  kingdom  of  Kuhmir 
wlieR  It  comprehended  great  part  of  the  Fiuijtb  and  ezteoded 
1i«yoad  the  Indtu.  tn  the  7th  century  Kuhmir  b  aid  by  the 
CMnese  traveller  Hsiua  Tung  to  have  Induded  Kabul  and 
the  Punjab,  and  the  hill  region  of  Gandhan,  the  country  of 
the  Gandarae  of  dasucat  geography. 

At  aa  early  dale  the  Sanafcrit  tiame  of  the  country  became 
Kdsmlr.  The  earliest  inhabitants,  according  to  the  ftqjalaran- 
giRi,  were  the  people  called  Naga,  a  word  which  signifies"  snake." 
The  history  shows  (he  prevalence  in  early  times  of  tree  and 
serpent  worship,  of  which  some  sculptured  stones  found  in 
Kashmir  still  retalo  the  memorials.  The  town  <A  Islamabad 
Is  called  also  by  its  ancient  name  Ananl-nag  ("  eternal  snake"). 
The  source  of  the  Jliclum  is  at  Vir-nag  (the  powerful  snake), 
&c.  The  other  races  mentioned  as  inhabiting  this  country  and 
the  neighbouring  hills  are  Gandhari,  Khasa  and  Daradae.  The 
Khaaa  people  are  supposed  to  have  given  the  name  Kasmir. 
In  the  HaluMarala  the  Rasmiia  and  Daradae  arc  named  together 
among  the  Kshattriya  races  ol  northern  India.  The  question 
whether,  in  the  immigration  of  the  Aryans  into  India,  Kashmir 
was  taken  on  the  way,  or  entered  afterwards  by  that  pcopk  after 
they  had  reached  the  Punjab  from  the  north-west,  appears  to 
require  ao  answn  hi  favour  of  the  latter  view  (see  voL  iL  of 
Dr  J.  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texit).  The  Aryan  races  <rf  Kashmir  and 
sunounding  hills,  which  have  at  the  present  time  separate 
geographical  distribution,  are  ^ven  by  Mr  Drew  as  Kiukmtri 
(mwtlyHahommedan),  in  the  Kashmir  basin  and  a  few  scattered 
places  outride;  Dard  (mostly  MahoRWMdan)  in  GUipt  and  hilts 
north  of  Kasluuir;  Dotra  (Hindu)  in  Jamma;  Dogra  (Mahom- 
medan,  called  CAiidIi)  in  Punch  uid  hill  country  west  of  Kash- 
mir; PoMOri  or  mountaineers  (Hindu)  in  Kishtwar,  east  of 
Ka^unir,  and  hUls  about  the  valley  of  the  Chenab. 

In  the  time  of  Asoka,  about  345  B.C.,  one  of  the  Indian 
Buddhist  missions  was  sent  to  Kadimir  and  Gandfaara.  After 
his  death  Brahmanism  revived.  Then  in  the  time  of  the  three 
Kushan  princes,  Huvisbka,  Jushka  and  Kaoishka,  who  ruled 
over  Kashmir  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  ero,  Buddhism 
was  to  a  great  eatem  restored,  though  for  several  centuries  the 
lm>  religions  eadsted  together  in  Kashmir,  Hinduism  pre- 
dominating. Yet  Kashmir,  when  Buddhism  was  gradually 
losing  its  hold,  continued  to  send  Buddhist  teachers  to  other 
lands ,  In  this  Hindu-Buddhist  period,  and  chiefly  between 
the  5th  and  loth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  were  erected 
the  Hindu  temples  in  Kashmir.  In  the  6th  and  7th  centuries 
Kashmir  was  visited  by  some  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims 
to  India.  The  country  b  called  Skie-mi  in  the  narrative  of  To 
Yeng  and  Sung  Yun  (578).  One  of  the  Chinese  IravcHcrs  of 
the  nest  century  was  for  a  time  an  elephant-tamer  to  the  king 
ol  Kashmir.  I^uan  Tsang  spent  two  years  (631-633)  in  Kadi- 
mir  (Kia-fkl-mlJo).  He  entered  by  Baramula  and  left  by  the 
Pir  Panjal  pass.  He  describes  the  hill-girt  valley,  and  the 
abundance  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  he  mentions  the  tradition 
about  the  lake.  He  found  in  Kashmir  many  Buddhists  as  well 
as  Hindus.  Tn  the  following  century  the  kings  of  Kashmir  appear 
to  have  paid  homage  and  tribute  to  China,  though  this  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  Kashmir  chronicle.  Hindu  kings  continued  to 
reign  till  about  1194,  when  Udiana  Deva  was  put  to  death  by  his 
Mabommcdan  vizier.  Amir  Shah,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Shamvud-din. 

Of  the  Mahommedan  rulers  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit  chroni- 
cles, one,  who  reigned  about  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  has 
made  hb  name  prominent  by  hb  active  apportion  to  the  Hindu 
religion,  and  his  destruction  of  temples.  This  was  Sikandar, 
kfunni  as  But-jkikan,  or  the  "  idol-breaker."  It  was  in  his  time 
that  India  was  Invaded  by  Timur,  to  whom  Sikandar  made  sub- 
mission and  paid  tribute.  The  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mogub  in  1588.  In  the  time  of  Alamgir  it  passed  to  Ahmad 
Shah  Durani,  on  his  third  invasion  of  India  (1756)1  snd  from 
that  time  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Afghans  till  it  was  wrested 
from  them  by  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Sikh  monarch  of  the  Punjab, 
In  1819.  Eight  Hindn  and  Sikh  governors  under  Ranjit  Singh 
and  his  succesion  were  fbOowcd  by  two  Mahommedaaa  dmilsriy 


a^qwinted,  the  second  of  whom,  Shekh  Imam-nd-din,  was  in 
charge  when  the  battles  of  the  first  Sikh  war  tS40  brou^t  about 
new  relations  between  the  Brit  idi  Government  and  the  Sikhs. 

Gulab  Singh,  a  Dogra  Rajput,  had  from  a  humble  position 
been  raised  to  high  office  by  Ranjit  Singh,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  small  principality  of  Jammu.  On  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Sikhs  at  Sobraon  (February  1846),  Gulab  Singh  was  called  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  arranging  conditions  of  peace.  The  treaty 
of  Lahore  (March  9,  1846)  sets  forth  that,  the  British  Govern- 
ment having  demanded,  in  addition  to  a  certain  assignment  of 
territory,  a  payment  of  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  (i)  millions 
sterling),  and  the  Sikh  government  being  unable  to  pay  the  whde, 
the  maharaja  (DhuUp  Singh)  cedes,  as  equivalent  for  one  crore, 
the  hill  country  belonging  to  the  Punjab  between  the  Beas 
and  the  Indus,  including  Kashmir  and  Haxara.  The  governor- 
general.  Sir  Henry  Hatdinse,  considered  it  expedient  to  make  over 
Kashmir  to  the  Jammu  diief,  securing  hb  friendship  while  the 
British  government  was  adminbtering  the  Punjab  on  behalf  of 
the  young  maharaja.  Gulab  Singh  was  well  prepared  to  make 
up  the  payment  in  default  of  which  Kashmir  was  ceded  to 
the  British;  and  so,  in  consideration  of  hb  services  in  restoring 
peace,  hb  independent  sovereignty  of  the  country  mode  over  to 
him  was  recognized,  and  he  was  admitted  to  a'separate  treaty. 
Gulab  Singh  had  already,  after  several  extensions  of  territory 
cast  and  west  of  Jammu,  conquered  Ladakh  (a  Buddhbt  country, 
and  till  then  subject  to  Lhasa),  and  had  then  anneied  Sluudo, 
which  was  under  independent  Mahommedan  rulers.  He  had 
thus  by  degrees  half  encircled  Kashmir,  and  by  thb  last  additkm 
hb  possessions  attained  nearly  their  present  form  and  extent. 
Gulab  Singh  died  in  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son,  Ranbii 
Singh,  whodiediniSSs.  The  next  ruler,  Maharaja Partab Singh, 
G.C.SX  (b.  1850),  immediately  on  hb  accession  Inaugurated 
the  settlement  reforms  already  described.  Hb  rale  was  re- 
markable for  the  reassertion  of  the  Kashmir  sovereignty  over 
Gilgit  (f.c).  Kashmir  imperial  service  troops  participated  in 
the  Black  Mountain  expedition  of  iSgi,  the  Himza  Nagar 
operations  of  1891,  and  the  Tirah  campaign  of  1897-1898.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  £666,000. 

See  Drtm,  Jammu  and  Ktttkmir  (iSTi):  M.  A  Stein,  Kaihana'j 
X4;a/araiiEtlti(l90D);  W.R.  Lawrence,  The  VaUey  of  Katkmir  (iSoS) : 
Colonel  A.  Duiand,  Th»  Uakini  of  a  FrcMitr  (1899};  R.  Lydcklco'. 
"  The  Geoloey  of  the  Kashmir  and  Cbamba  Territcwies."  Kecords  of 
Ike  CtoloeieMSmuy  «f  /»dta,  voL  x»L  (1883) ;  I.  DnVe,  Xoihiur 
Hawaoot  (1903).  (T.H.H.*) 

KASHMIRI  (properly  KdJmM),  the  name  of  the  vernacular 
language  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  (properly  Kalmlr)  and 
in  the  hiUa  adjoining.  In  the  Indbn  census  <k  1901  the  number 
of  qteaken  was  returned  at  1,007,957.  By  origin  it  b  the  most 
southern  member  of  the  Dard  group  of  the  Pi£ica  languages  (see 
Ihdo-Akyan  LAHCDACts).  The  other  members  of  the  group  are 
ShInI,  ^ken  to  its  north  in  the  country  round  Gilgit,  and 
Ktiiisttnl,  spoken  In  the  hill  country  on  both  ades  of  the  liver 
Indus  before  It  debouches  on  to  the  plains  of  India.  The  Piiica 
languages  also  include  Kbflwir,  the  vernacular  of  Chitral,  and  the 
K&fir  group  of  speeches,  of  which  the  most  important  b  the 
Bashgali  of  Kafirislan.  Of  all  these  forms  of  speech  Kashmiri 
is  the  only  one  which  possesses  a  literature,  or  indeed  an  alphabet. 
It  is  also  the  only  one  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  census  nt 
IndU,  and  it  i»  therefore  impossible  to  give  even  approximate 
figures  for  the  numben  of  speakers  of  the  others.  The  whole 
family  occupies  the  three-sided  tract  of  country  between  the 
Hindu-Kush  and  the  north-western  frontier  of  British  India. 

As  explained  In  Imdo-Arvah  Lancdaces,  the  PiSlca  lan- 
guages are  Aryan,  but  are  neither  Iranian  nor  Indo-Aryan.  They 
represent  the  speech  of  aa  independent  Aryan  migration  over  the 
Hindu-Kush  directly  into  their  present  inhospitable  seats,  where 
they  have  developed  a  phonetic  system  of  their  own,  while  they 
have  retained  unchanged  forms  of  extreme  antiquity  vhidt 
have  long  passed  out  of  current  use  both  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
Their  speakers  appear  to  have  left  the  main  Aryan  body  after  the 
great  fission  which  resulted  in  the  Indo-Aryan  migration,  but 
before  all  the  ty[Hcal  peculiarities  of  Iranian  speech  had  fully 
devdoped.   They  are  thus  tepresentatlves  of  a  stage  (4 
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linguislic  progress  later  Uun  th&t  of  Sanskrit,  aod  euUer  than 

that  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  Iranian  Avesta. 

The  immigrants  into  Kashmir  must  have  been  Shins,  speaking 
a  language  closely  allied  to  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  Shini. 
They  appear  to  have  dispossessed  and  absorbed  an  older  non- 
Aryan  pe<q>le,  whom  local  tradition  now  classes  as  NSgas,  or 
Snake-gods,  and,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  come  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  Indo-Aryan  immigraDti  from  the  south, 
who  entered  the  valley  along  the  course  of  the  river  Jhetam.  The 
language  faa*  therefore  k>st  most  of  its  original  Pii&ca  character, 
and  b  now  a  mixed  one.  Sanskrit  has  been  actively  sludietl  for 
many  centuries,  and  the  Kashmiri  vocabulary,  and  even  its 
gramoiar,  are  now  largely  Indian.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that, 
for  convenience'  sake,  it  is  now  frequently  classed  (see  Imdo- 
AsYAN  LANOtiAces)  as  belon^ng  to  the  north-western  group  of 
Indo-Aiyan  languages,  instead  of  as  belonging  to  the  Pillca 
family  as  its  origin  demands.  It  caimot  be  said  that  either 
classification  is  wrong. 

Kashmiri  has  few  dialects.  In  the  valley  there  are  slight 
changes  of  idiom  from  place  to  place,  but  the  only  important 
variety  is  KishtwSrt,  spoken  in  the  hills  south-west  of  Kashmir. 
Smaller  dialects,  such  as  Pogul  and  Rfimbanl  of  the  bills  south  of 
the  BaniboJ  pass,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  language  itself 
is  an  old  one.  Pure  Kashmiri  words  are  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit 
Rdjoiatangiifi  written  by  Kalhana  in  the  12th  century  A.  D.,  and, 
judging  from  these  specimens,  the  language,  does  not  appear  to 
have  changed  materially  since  his  tirne. 

General  Character  of  the  Lantuage. — Kashmiri  is  a  language  of 
great  philological  interest.  The  two  principal  features  which  at 
once  strike  the  student  are  the  numerous  epenthetic  changes  of 
vowels  and  consonants  and  the  employment  of  proitominal 
sufiiies.  In  both  cases  the  phenomena  are  perfectly  plain,  cause 
and  effect  being  alike  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated systems  of  declension  and  conjugation.  The  Indo- 
Aryan  languages  proper  have  long  ago  passed  through  this  stage, 
and  many  of  the  phenonena  now  presented  by  them  are  due  to 
its  influence,  although  all  record  of  it  has  disai^eared.  In  this 
way  a  study  of  Kashmiri  explains  a  number  of  difficulties  found 
by  the  student  of  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars,* 

In  the  following  account  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  in  posieiman 
(d  the  facts  recorded  in  the  articles  iNOO-AayAN  Lahcuacks  and 
Prakiit,  and  the  following  contractions  will  be  employed:  Kih.— 
Kashmiri  :  Skr.  -  Sanskrit  ;  P.  -  Piiica  ;  Sit.  -  Shini. 

A.  Vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  Kashmiri  is,  as  baa  been 
explained,  mixed.  At  its  ttasis  it  has  a  large  number  of  wonb  which 
ace  also  found  in  the  nebdibouriiw  Shini,  and  these  are  such  as  con- 
note the  most  familiar  Meas  and  such  aa  are  in  raoet  frequent  um. 
Thus,  the  personal  pronouns  the  earKer  numerala.  the  woids  (or 
"  father,"  "  mother,*'  "  fire,'  "the  sun,"  are  all  dosety  connected 
with  corresponding  Shini  words.  There  is  abo  a  large  Indian 
element,  consisting  partly  of  words  denvcd  from  Sanskrit  vocables 
introduced  in  ancient  times,  and  partly  of  words  borrowed  tn  later 
davi  from  the  vernaculars  of  the  Puniab.  Finally,  there  ii  a  con- 
siderable PerMan  (including  Arabic)  element  due  to  the  long  Mus- 
sulman domination  of  the  Happy  Valley.  Many  of  tfacK  have  been 
considerably  altered  in  accordance  with  Kashmiri  phonetic  rules, 
so  that  they  sometimes  appear  in  *trange  forms.  Thus  th«  Persian 
latflm,  a  bndle,  has  became  Ukam,  and  the  Arabic  bsbal,  concerning, 
appears  as  bdpai.  The  population  apeaking  Kashmiri  is  mainfy 
Mussulman,  there  being,  roughly  vxakias,  nine  Mahoromcdan 
Kashmini  to  less  than  one  Hindu.  Thia  difference  of  religion  has 
ttronely  influenced  the  vocabulary.  The  Mussulman*  use  Pcnian 
and  Arabic  word*  with  great  freedom,  while  the  Hindus,  or  "Pandits" 
as  they  are  called,  confine  their  borrowings  almost  entirely  to  words 
derived  from  Sanskrit.  A*  the  literary  class  is  mostly  Hindu,  it 
follows  that  Kashmiri  literature,  taken  as  a  whole,  wbue  affordina 
most  interesting  and  profitable  study,  hardly  represents  the  actual 
language  spoken  by  the  mass  of  thepcople.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
good  luihmiri  works  written  by  Mussulmans  in  their  own  dialect. 

B.  WriUtnCharacleri.  MussulmansaDdChristianmissionariesem- 
ploy  an  adaptation  of  the  Persian  character  for  their  writitiga.  '  ThU 
alohabct  is  quite  unsuited  (or  reprcMntiiw  the  very  complex  Kash- 
miri votrel  system.  Hindus  emplov  the  Siradi  alphabet,  of  Indian 
origin  and  akin  to  the  well-known  Ntgari.  Kashmiri  vowel  sounds 
can  be  recorded  very  successfully  in  this  character,  but  there  is,  unf  or- 


■  Sec  G.  A.  Grierson,  "  On  Pronominal  Suffixes  in  the  KftcmM 
Languages,"  and  "  On  the  Radical  and  Participial  Tenses  of  the 
Modem  Indo-Aryan  Languages,"  in  Jntmal  of  Hit  AsielU  Suit^  of 
Bengpl,  wA.  txiv.  (1893),  pbl.  pp.  336  and  33a. 


Innately,  Bofixed  system  of  spellinit.  TheNagarialpbabeciaalaocm- 
ing  into  use  in  printed  books,  no  Siradi  t^pes  being  >-et  in  cxisteKt; 

C.  Phonetki.  Comparing  the  Kashmm  with  ihe  Sanskrit  alphi- 
bet  (see  Sakskkit),  we  must  first  note  a  condderabte  cueiuiaa 
of  the  vowel  system.  No>  only  does  Kah.  possess  the  vowels  a,  d, 
I,  I,  u,  r,  t,  ai,  6,  ou,  and  the  onunOiika  or  nasal  symbol  ~,  but  it 
has  also  a  flat  d  (like  the  a  in  "  hat  "]  a  flai  <  (like  the  e  to  "  met  "). 
a  short  i  (like  the  9  in  "  hot  "}  and  a  broad  i  (like  the  a  in  "  aD  "). 
It  also  has  a  series  of  what  natives  call  "  MdM-vowds,"  which  art 
represented  in  the  Roman  character  by  (maU  letters  above  the  tiv. 
vii-  *, ',  ',  Of  IheK.  ■  is  siouily  a  very  short  indetcrminait 
sound  sDroething  tike  that  of  the  Hebrew  sk*wa  m^iU,  except  ihn 
it  may  sometimes  be  the  only  vowel  in  a  word,  as  in  wf,  then. 
The  '  ts  a  hardly  audiUe  i,  wlule  *  and  ■  are  quite  inaudiUe  at  tke 
end  of  a  syllable.  When  'or  ■  is  followed  by  acooaoDant  in  tbesaae 
syllable 'generally  and  ■  always  becomes  a  full  f  orirrenrctivdyaad 
is  so  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  io  simUar  cueumstaocts, 
*  remains  unchanged  in  wridng,  but  is  pronounced  like  a  shon 
German  1I.  It  should  be  ottserved  that  this  *  always  rtpsrsenis  211 
older  I,  and  is  still  coiksidered  to  be  a  palatal,  not,  like  ■,  a  labiil 
vowel.  Although  these  mScra-vowels  are  so  slightly  beard,  thrj 
exercise  a  great  inSueoce  on  the  sound  of  a  preceding  syllable.  tt< 
mav  compare  the  sound  of  o  in  the  Enelisti  word  mar."  If  n 
ado  e  to  the  end  of  this  word  we  get  "  marc,"  in  which  ibe  sound  of 
the  a  is  altogether  changed,  although  the  e  is  not  itself  prononmd 
in  its  proper  place,  ^e  back-action  of  these  mitri-vowcb  is 
technically  known  as  undaut  or  "  epenihesis,"  and  is  the  mosi 
striking  feature  of  the  Kashmiri  language,  the  structure  of  which  is 
unintelligible  without  a  thorough  kmwkdge  of  the  syMctn.  la  iht 
following  pages  when  a  vowel  is  epcn [helically  affected  by  a  mitfi- 
vowel  the  fact  will  be  denoted  by  a  dot  placed  under  it,  thus  tfi^. 
This  ii  not  the  native  system,  accordi:^  to  which  the  c±aQ(e  is 
indicated  sometimes  by  a  diacritical  mark  and  sometimes  by  wiuisc 
a  different  letter.  The  changes  of  pronunciation  effected  hy  *aca 
mitri-vowel  arc  shown  in  the  following  table.  If  natives  empkiy 
a  different  letter  to  indicate  the  change  the  (act  is  memioaed.  Is 
other  cases  they  content  themselves  with  diacritical  maila.  ttVs 
no  entry  is  made,  it  should  be  undcistood  that  the  sound  of  Ae 
vowel  rvmaina  unaltered^— 


FroMUuiaUon^AnfiBomeily 


a-mSirll 


9  [gd'r,  be 
moist)  {tome 
thing  like  a 
short  Ger- 
man d) 
6  (kiU'T,  pr. 
ftM'r,  make 
o  n  e-ey ed) 
(like  a  long 
German  6) 


i  {Ifiv,  pr. 
low] 


« {kUkT,  pr. 
kuiMH,  mdte 
dry) 


b'  {kqr',  pr. 
ka'r't  made, 
plural  maac) 


6'  (German  A; 
BitfH,  pr. 
mi'r',  killed, 
masc  plur.) 


tads) 


I  (Mr*,  pr. 
and  wntten 
^Alr*,  turned, 
masc.  plur.) 

f  {mftk'.  pr. 
vt'tV,  arisen, 
masc.  plur.) 
t*  Ibe't;  pr. 
bi'if,  written 
bif.  heard. 
masc.  plur.) 


tl  (as  in  C^- 
man:  kifr*, 

E.  tdrjnade, 
n.  sing.) 

B  («*f*.  pr. 
Mdr,  killed, 
fern,  sing.) 


rt  (*-,  ,pr. 
jyd*,  plas- 
tered,  Icm. 
sing. 


pr.tfyflt. 
squceied, 
fan.  sing.) 

I  OA^r*,  pr- 
plOr,  wntten, 
oMr*,  turned, 
fern-  ang.) 

d  («^,  pr. 
vHk,  arisen, 
fem.  mng.) 
«  (W,  pr. 
Us,  wrttten. 
Us*,  heard. 
fem.  wng.) 


0  [Ukc      « ta 
"  pramote 
V.pr-*w. 
made,  maac- 

pr- 

wdr.  wntte*. 
maf.  killed. 


fycs,  wnttea 
ly^,  plas- 
tered, Bsasc 
siag-)^ 

nyif,  wnttea 
my«W.  Um, 
"  f) 


ten  DtW*. 
sqnecied. 
tatar.  ang-) 

pkyar,  wm- 
ten  fhi^. 

tmcd*  MMC' 

T%idf.  pr, 
wofi,  arisea. 
masc.  BDC-) 
(Mr*,  pr- 
Us,  wnttea 
bAT.  heard, 
masc  WBC-l 


The  letters  m  and  t.  even  sdien  not  M-mltrflor  »-miul<  often  chioft 
apreceding  long  d  to  i,  which  is  usually  writtca  #.  and  9  respecriteW- 
Thus  rdmukk,  they  have  lost,  is  pronooiKcd  rtenU,  aiM,  in  the 
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ntive  character,  I*  written  rtmitA.  Simihriy  milit  hecoron  milii 
(m6IU).  The  diphthong  si  u  pronounced  S  when  it  commence*  a 
word ;  thus,  ai'fA.  eight,  u  pronounced  6lk.  When  1  and  u  commence 
k  woni  they  are  pronounced  yi  and  tim  rcipectively.  With  one 
important  exception,  common  to  all  PiUcA  Unguagcs,  Kaihmiri 
employ*  every  consonant  found  in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  The 
exceptuja  U  the  serie*  o(  stpiratcd  cofuonantB,  th,jh,  (fh,  dh  aiv]  bh, 
which  are  wanting  in  Ksh  ,  the  cormpondine  tinaapiiated  conaonant* 
being  uibstituted  for  them.  Thui,  Skr.  thSfakai,  but  Kill,  fur*,  a 
borse;  Skr.  bhavali,  Ksh.  WW,  he  will  be.  There  i*  a  tendency  10 
ute  dental  letters  where  Hindi  employ*  cercbrati,  as  in  Hindi  nth, 
Ksh.  vilk,  ariie.  Cerebral  letter*  arc,  however,  owing  to  Sanikrit 
influence,  on  the  whole  better  preicrved  in  Ksh.  than  in  the  other 
PiUca  lanpiages.  The  cerebral  1  has  almost  disappeared,  i  being 
employed  instead.  The  only  common  word  in  which  it  ii  found  ii 
the  numeral  tak,  ux,  which  it  merely  a  learned  spelling  for  iah,  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Skr.  taf.  From  the  palauU  c,  ck,  i,  a  new 
•trie*  of  consonant*  hai  been  formed,  viz.  Ii,  Isk  (aspirate  ol  U — i.e. 
is+k,  not  l+ik),  and  ■  (a*  in  English,  not  dz).  Thus,  Skr.  edras, 
Kth.  ItOr.  a  thief ;  Skr.  ckalayali,  Kih.  Iikati,  he  will  deceive;  Skr. 
jalam,  Ksh.  lal,  water.  The  sibiUnt  i,  and  occasionally  i,  are 
iFequenlty  repreaented  by  h.  Thus,  Skr.  daSa,  Ksh.  dai,  ten;  Skr. 
tiras,  KsK.  Jblr.  a  head.  We  may  compare  with  thii  the  Persian 
word  Hind,  India  (compare  the  Greek  'IMt,  an  Indian),  derived 
from  the  Skr.  Sindkut,  the  river  Indus.  When  such  an  k  is  followed 
by  a  palatal  letter  the  1  icturns;  thus,  from  the  bate  hii-,  like  this, 
we  have  the  nominative  masculine  kjli',  but  the  feminine  Ati*,  and 
the  abstract  noun  kilyar,  because  *  and  y  are  palatal  letter*. 

Tbe  palatal  tetters  «,  c,  i-mSM  and  y  often  change  a  preceding 
consonant.  Tbe  modification*  will  be  teen  from  the  following 
example*:  rAI-,  night;  nom.  plur.  rflj*;  with,  arise;  she 
arose:  build;  J4(*,  she  was  built:  ran,  cook;r9X*,  ^he  was  cooked ; 
pi)^,  a  tablet;  Ag.  sing,  paci:  iHfJk-.a  stalk;  nom.  pliir.  kbkl:  ba4-t 
yreat :  nom.  plur.  fcm.  toji:  baluk',  a  duck;  fem.  oafc^:  kdkk',  dry; 
lem.  ir(l(",  cheap;  iril/yor, cheapness:  i>(|/>, aring;  tem.w^j*, 

a  smaU  ring;Ui,  be  weary;  or  ifl/i*,  she  was  weary.  Tncse  change* 
«re  each  subject  to  certain  rules.  Cerebral  tetters  (I,  th,  4)  change 
only  before  i,  I  or  y,  and  not  before  i-matTa.  The  others,  on  the 
contrary,  do  not  change  1.  but  do  change  before  I,  y  or  ii-mSlrH. 

No  word  can  end  In  an  unaspirated  surd  consonant.  If  such  a  conso- 
nant falls  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  b  aspirated.  Tbui,  ak,  one,  become* 
oik  (but  acc.  akis);  kai,^  ram,  becomes  kalk;  and  Ani,  a  hundred,  iali. 

D,  Dtclmsion.  If  the  above  phonetic  rules  are  borne  in  mind, 
declension  in  Kashmiri  i*  a  fairly  simple  process-  If  attention  is 
not  ptid  to  them,  the  whole  system  nt  once  becomes  a  field  of  in- 
extricable confusion.  In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  aasumed  that 
the  reader  is  familiar  with  them. 

Nouns  substantive  and  adjective  have  two  genders,  «  nuuculine 
and  ■  feminine.  Words  referring  to  mates  are  masculine,  and  to 
females  are  feminine.^  Inanimate  things  are  sometime*  masculine 
«nd  sometimes  Feminine.  Pronouns  have  three  genders,  arranged 
an  a  different  principle.  One  gender  reFers  to  male  living  beings, 
another  to  female  living  beings,  and  a  third  (or  neuter)  to  all  inani- 
niate  tiling*  whether  they  are  eiammatically  masculine  or  feminine. 
Nouns  ending  in  ■  are  masculine,  and  most,  but  not  alt,  of  those 
ending  in  I  or  H  are  feminine-  Of  nouns  ending  in  consonants, 
some  are  masculine,  and  some  are  feminine.  No  rule  can  be  formu- 
lated regarding  these,  except  that  all  abstract  nouns  ending  in  ar 
(a  very  numerous  class)  are  masculine.  There  are  four  declensions. 
The  first  consists  of  masculine  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant,  in  a,  I 
m  *  (very  few  of  these  last  two).  The  second  consists  of  the  impor- 
tant class  of  masculine  noun*  in  *;  the  third  of  feminine  nouns  in 
•,',orfl  (tfcinz  the  feminines  corresponding  to  the  masculine  nouns 
of  the  second  declension) ;  and  tbe  fourth  of  feminine  nouns  ending 
in  *,  2  or  a  consonant. 

Tlie  noun  possesses  two  numbers,  a  singular  and  a  plural,  and  in 
each  number  there  are,  besides  the  nominative,  three  organic  case*, 
the  accusative,  the  case  of  the  agent  (see  below,  under  "  verbs  "),  and 
the  ablative.  The  accusative,  when  not  dchniie,  may  also  be  the  ' 
same  in  form  as  the  nominative.  The  following  are  the  form*  which 
a  noun  takes  in  each  declension,  the  words  chosen  a*e.xamples  being; 
First  declension,  IsHr.  a  thief;  second  declension,  m4l*,  a  father; 
third  declension,  ma;*i  a  mother;  fourth  declension,  (o)  tnJIl,  a 
garland,  (b)  rH-,  night. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth  Declension 

Declension. 

Declension. 

Declension 

a. 

b. 

Sing.; 

Nom. 

bdr 

m^/*  (pr.mdf ) 

mSl 

riUk 

Acc. 

milit  [mdlit) 

mHjl 

mail 

Till*  (rOls) 

isdraH 

mil'  {m6-l') 

mOji 

mUli 

aIi. 

tHira 

mOIi 

miji 

mOli 

fits'  (rdls) 

Plur. : 

Nora 

Mr 

mat'  (mW) 

mSIa 

rilf  irdli) 

Acc. 

tsuran 

mdlin 

mSjtn 

/nilan 

Ag. 

and 

Abl. 

tsurait 

mOlyau 

r'./ljyait 

mSlau 

rfls*v  (rfl/nftp) 

The  declensloa  4(b  confined  to  certain  iiouniln(,tt,tf,  n.Aandi, 
in  which  the  final  consonant  is  liable  to  change  owing  to  a  following 
i-mOtrd. 

Other  case*  are  formed  (a*  in  true  Indo-Aryan  languages)  by  the 
addition  of  poat positions,  some  of  which  are  added  to  the  accusative, 
while  others  are  added  to  the  ablative  case.  To  the  former  arc  added 
funs,  in;  kif,  to  or  (or;  with,  and  others.  To  the  ablative  are 

added  lilin,  when  it  signifies  "  by  means  of  ";  paltky,  for;  pftk', 
fn.;ii,  ,ir/)  othei-.  Tor  the  j..  r!livp,  rm"."L!!'n^i  nouns  in  the  sincular, 
s>|^Nil)iiu  ^lujnalc  bLil1K^>.  l.iki?  ii/nd',  ji^J  if  they  signifv  things 
wiihout  life,  t^ike  k'.  All  m3w:iilinL-  plural  nouni  and  all  feminine 
noun«  tvhethfr  singubr  or  plural  take  hgnd'.  Siliut'  and  kijnd'  are 
adilcr)  to  the  accusative,  which  drup^  3  final  i,  while  k*  is  added  to 
thi:  abblivc.  Thus,  (jiifii  si}nd-.  of  the  thief ;  11: H'  vind'.tA  the  father; 
iSiu;k'  (usually  written  sdnuk''),  of  gold  {iSn.  .jbl.  sing,  lina) ;  IsHian 
iiind',  oF  thieves:  karin  kgnd',  of  bracelii^  (second  declension); 
miiji  hand-,  of  the  mother;  tui\jcn  kgnd',  oF  llie  mother*.  Masculine 
proper  names,  however,  take  n*  in  the  singul.ir,  as  in  RddkSkr}tii/tt^ 
of  Kodhilkrishna.  These  genitive  terminations,  and  also  the  dative 
termination  kit",  arc  adjectives,  and  agree  with  the  governing 
noun  in  ccnder,  number  and  case.  Thu-;,  Isura  i^nd'  nitiv, 
the  son  of  the  ihicf ;  Isura  SQnd'  nlciv',  by  llie  son  of  the  thief;  liura 
*8nz*  iiif",  the  daughter  of  the  thief;  ksdik-  lani,  a  bough  of  the 
tn-c;  kulic'  hnt/'.  a  twig  of  the  tree.  S9111I'  has  tern,  sing.  ignf. 
m>i5C.  plur.  sijiid',  fcm.  plur.  innij.  Simibrli'  kind'.  Jt*  has  fcm. 
sihg.  m.i^.  plur.  fem.  plur.  cl;  r.'.  foil.  Mng.  M,  masc.  plur. 
w',  ti.m.  iiliir.  Si.    Simll.irly  lor  tho  dativf  v/t  have  the  following 

form*;  ■R^*rJ^M'l''i  water  (masc.)  fortlie  father;  milis  kils*  giv, 
a  cow  for  the  father;  milii  kit'  rap,  blankets  (masc.  plur.)  for  the 
father;  miiii  kilsa  pStkl,  books  (fcm.  plur.)  for  the  fattier.  All  these 
postpositions  of  the  genitive  and  kif  of  the  dative  are  declined 
regularly  as  substantives,  the  masculine  ones  belonging  to  the 
second  declension  and  the  feminine  ones  to  the  third.  Isote  that 
the  feminine  plural  of  t^nd"  is  lansa,  not  mnij,  a*  we  might  expect; 
so  also  femimne  nouns  in  If,  Isk",     and  5*. 

Adjectives  ending  in  "  (second  declension)  form  the  feminine  in 
with  the  usual  changes  of  the  preceding  consonant.  Thus  lifl',  hot, 
fcm.  bfW  (pronounced  Jiili).  Other  adjectives  do  not  change  for 
gender.  All  adjectives  agree  with  the  qualified  noun  in  gender, 
number  and  use,  the  poatponition,  if  any,  being  added  to  the  latter 
word  of  the  two.  Take,  for  example,  ckif.  white,  and  {ur*,  a  horse. 
From  these  we  have  ckif  gxr*,  a  white  horse;  acc.  sing,  ckalis  /uru; 
nom.  plur.  tk/ff  c^r*;  and  chalyau  {lUTaii  siflin,  by  means  of  white 
horses 

The  first  two  personal  pronouns  are  bSh.  I;  mi,  me,  by  me;  or. 
we;  (Ut,  us,  by  us;and  thou;/}!,  thee,  by  thee;  lih'.yt-  Idhi 
you,  by  you.    Possessive  pronouns  arc  employed  instead  of  the 

fcnilive.  Thus,  myfln*,  my;  i^n',  our;  cy^n",  thy;  ItiA^it^,  your, 
or  the  third  person,  we  nave  sing.  masc.  suit,  fem.  idh,  neul.  lik; 
acc.  sing.  (masc.  or  fern.)  tamis  or  las,  neut.  talk;  agent  sing  masc. 
neut.  i()m',  fcm.  tomi.  The  plural  is  of  common  gender  throughout. 
Nom.  lf'm;acc.  liman-ag.  limaH.  The  possessive  pronoun  alaiind', 
of  him,  of  her;  iamyul*,  ol  it;  iihjnd*,  of  tlieiu.  The  neuter  gemler 
is  used  for  all  things  without  life. 

Other  pronouns  are; — Thi*:  yih  (com.  gen.};  acc  maac.  fem. 
yimii,  or  tiimis,  neut,  yitk,  nilk;  ag.  masc.  oeut.,  yim',  Mfm',  fem. 
yini,  nimi;  nom.  plur.  yim,  fem.  yima,  and  so  on. 

That  (within  sight):  masc  neut.  kiik,  fem.  kih;  acc.  masc.  fem. 
kumts  or  amis,  neut.  kuik,  and  so  on;  nom.  plur.  maac  kum. 

Who,  masc.  yut,  fem.  ytisa,  neut.  jik;  acc.  masc.  fcm.  ytmii, 
yls,  neut.  yiik;  ag.  maac  neut.  ytttt',  lem.  jimi;  nom.  plur.  masc 
yim,  and  so  on. 

Who?  masc.  kus,  fem.  kSssa,  neut.  kyOk;  aoc.  masc.  fem.  kamis, 
kas,  neut.  kalk;tg.  masc.  neut.  kam',ttni.kami;  nom.  plur.  mafc.  kam. 

Self,  pina.  Anyone,  someone.  kSfi,  kHh,  or  kStskik,  neut.  klishak. 

Kashmiri  makes  very  free  use  of  pronominal  suffixes,  which  are 
added  to  verbs  to  supply  the  place  of  personal  terminations.  These 
represent  almost  any  case,  and  are  as  follows; — 


First  Penon. 

Second  Person. 

Third  Person. 

Sing.— 

Nom. 

1 

kk,l, 

none 

Acc. 

HI 

Ik.y 

Dat. 

■I 

1 

Ag. 

m 

«^ 

a 

Rur.— 

Nom. 

none 

wa 

none 

Other 

case* 

none 

M 

kk,k 

Before  these  the  verbal  terminations  are  often  slightly  chanficd 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  and,  when  necessary  for  the  pronunciation, 
the  vowel  a  i*  inserted  as  a  junction  vowel. 

In  this  connexion  wc  may  mention  another  set  of  suffixes  also 
commonly  added  to  verbs,  with  an  adverbial  force.  Of  these  na 
negatives  the  verb,  as  ia  chuk,  he  is;  <Auna,  he  is  not;  d  asks  a 
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quettion,  >•  tnehoa,  u  hc?iiBdd*einphasU,  uln  cJiKft',  he  U  tadnd ; 
and  lyd  aiki  a  quntion  with  emphaii*.  u  in  chtityi,  a  he  indeed? 

Two  or  three  *ufhie«  may  be  employnl  together,  as  in  tor",  wat 
made,  k^ru-m,  was  made  by  me,  i^'-m-akk,  thou  wait  made  by 
me;  igf-m-akkS,  wast  thou  made  by  meP  The  two  kk  mffixct 
become  k  when  they  are  followed  by  a  pronominal  suRix  commencing 
with  a  vowel,  as  in  kifr'-k-ai  {lai  i^'-kh-ai),  I  wai  made  by  them. 

E.  Cotijutalion.  At  in  the  caie  of  the  modern  Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars,  the  conjugation  tt  the  verb  i*  mainly  participial. 
Three  only  tt  the  old  tenaes,  the  pment,  the  future  and  the  impera- 
tive have  survived,  the  fint  having  become  a  future,  and  the  tecond 
a  past  conditional.  Theae  three  we  may  call  radical  tecites-  The 
reit,  vii.  the  Kashmir]  present,  imperfect,  patt,  aoti«t,  perfect  and 
other  paat  tenm  are  all  participial. 

The  verb  aubnantive,  which  ii  alto  uaed  aa  an  auxiliary  verb, 
hai  two  tenaea,  a  present  and  a  put.  The  former  is  made  by  adding 
the  pronominal  sufhses  of  the  nominative  to  a  base  ^ku^k),  and  the 
latter  by  adding  the  same  to  a  baK  Ai\    Thus: — 


Sinialar 

PlimU 

MaKuline 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

1 
I 

3 

I  am 

cku-kk,  thou 
art 

(kuk,  he  is 

ckl-i.  1  am 
cki-kk.  thou 

art 
ckik,  ihe  U 

ckik,  we  arc 
cAi-wa,  you 
are 

ckik,  they  are 

fklk,  we  are 
fkt-va,  you  are 

fklk,  they  are 

1 
3 

3 

ftu-t,  1  was 
fju-kk,  thou 
wast 
he  was 

I  was 
^-U,  thou 

wast 
9f,  she  waa 

4**,  we  wCTC 
^s^wa,  you 

were 
they 

were 

ate,  we  were 
dn-wa,  you 

were 
dia.  they  were 

As  for  the  finite  verb,  the  modem  future  (old  present),  and  the  past 
conditional  (old  future)  do  not  change  for  gender,  and  do  not  emjiloy 
suffixes,  but  retain  relics  of  the  old  personal  termination*  of  the 
tenses  from  which  thev  arc  derived.  They  are  thus  conjugated, 
uking  the  verbal  root  tar,  as  the  typical  verb. 


Future,  I  shall  make,  Ac. 

Past  Conditional,  (if)  1  had  made,  Ac. 

Sininiar 

Plural 

SintabtT 

Plural 

I 

kara 

karat 

karakA 

karakit 

3 

karakk 

karir 

karakakk 

k^ia» 

i 

kari 

karan 

kariki 

karakSn 

For  the  imperative  we  have  ind  peraon  singular,  kar,  plur.  kariw; 
third  penon  singular  and  plural  karin. 

Many  of  the  above  forms  will  be  intellinble  from  a  consideration 
of  the  closely  allied  Sanskrit,  although  they  are  not  derived  from 
that  language;  but  some  (e.t.  those  of  the  second  person  singular) 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  Iranian  and  of  the 
PiUoi  languagn. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  by  adding  Om  to  the  root;  thus, 
karan,  making.  It  docs  not  chanee  for  gender.  From  this  we  gel  a 
present  and  an  imperfect,  formed  Dv  adding  respectively  the  present 
and  past  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  Thus,  kSran  ckiti,  I  (mascu- 
line) am  making,  I  make;  kardn  (kit.  I  (feminine)  am  making,  I 
make;  karan  fiuj,  I  (masculine)  was  making;  and  SO  on. 

Then  are  several  patt  participles,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  change 
for  gender,  and  are  utiliied  in  conjugation.   We  have: — 


Sintular 

Plural 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Weak  past  participle 
Strong  past  participle 
Pluperfect  participle 
Compound  past  parti- 
ciple 

*flr- 

karydr 

karyOr 

kfr' 

karylya 
karytya 

k^ 

karyty 

karlyiy 

karl 

korytya 

kaijiya 

karlmaisa 

In  the  strong  past  participle  and  the  pluperfect  participle,  the 
final  ■  and  y  (like  the  final  k  of  ckuk  auolM  above)  are  not  parts  of 
the  original  words,  but  are  only  added  for  the  take  of  euphony. 
The  true  words  are  katyd,  karyt,  karyd  and  karyiyl.  There  are 
three  conjugaiions.  The  hrst  includes  all  transitive  verbs.  These 
have  both  tne  weak  and  the  strong  past  participles.  The  second 
conjugation  consists  of  sixty-six  common  intransitive  verbs,  which 
also  have  both  of  these  participles.  The  third  conjugation  consists 
of  the  rernaining  intransitive  verbs.  These  have  only  the  strong 
past  participle.  The  weak  post  paniciple  in  the  first  two  conjuga- 
tions rclers  to  something  which  has  lately  happened,  and  is  used  to 
form  an  immediate  past  tense.  The  strong  past  participle  is  more 
indefinite,  and  is  employed  to  form  a  tense  corresponding  to  the 
Creek  aorist.    The  pluperfect  participle  refers  to  Mmeihiflg  which 


happened  a  long  time  ago,  and  ia  used  to  fo^  the  past  tenst  at 

narration.  As  the  ihirtT conjugation  has  no  weak  post  participle, 
the  strong  past  paniciple  it  employed  10  make  the  immediate  pan, 
and  the  pluperfect  partici(rie  is  employed  to  make  the  aorisi  past, 
while  the  new  pluperfect  participle  a  formed  to  make  the  irnsc  ol 
narration.  Thus,  from  the  root  mpJr,  fly  (third  conjugation]  we 
have  mibkydt,  he  flew  just  now,  while  karyim  (first  conjuealiiMi) 
means  "lie  was  made  at  some  indefinite  time  ":  tnpkytr,  be  firv 
at  some  indefinite  time^  but  karyHt,  he  was  made  a  long  tune  ago; 
finally,  the  new  participle  of  the  third  conjugatioo,  wupluy6»,  be 
fiew  a  long  time  ago. 

The  corresponding  tenses  are  formed  by  adding;  proaomiaal 
sufExes  to  the  weak,  the  strong,  or  the  pluperfect  partiafMe.  Id  the 
last  two  the  final  v  and  y,  being  no  longer  lequir^  by  euphony,  are 
dropped.  In  Ihe  case  of  transitive  verbs  the  participles  arc  passive 
by  derivation  and  in  signilicatian,  and  hence  the  suffix  indscatiiM 
the  subject  must  be  in  the  agent  case-  Thus  kfr"  meaas  "  made. 
For  '■  I  made  "  we  must  say  "  made  by  me,"  kont-m-,  for  "  thou 
madesi,"  kifrti-tk,  made  by  thee,  and  so  on.  If  the  thin^  made  is 
feminine  the  participle  must  be  feminine,  and  similarly  if  it  is  plural 
it  mutt  be  phiral.  Thus,  kifra-m,  I  made  him;  k^-m,  I  made  hei; 
k^-m,  I  made  them  (masculine);  and  kari-m,  I  made  them  (femi- 
nine). Similarly  from  the  other  two  participles  we  have  karyi-m, 
I  made  him;  karyiya-m,  1  made  her;  kary6-m,  I  made  him  (a  loof 
time  ago).  The  past  participles  of  intransitive  verbs  are  not 
passive,  and  hence  the  suffix  indicating  tiw  subject  must  be  in  the 
nominative  lorm.  Thus  IkiI",  escaped  (second  conjugatian) ;  li^u-t, 
escaped- 1, 1  (masculine)  escaped;  I  (feminine)  escaped, and  91 

on.  Similarly  [or  the  third  conjugation,  vmt^ydw,  (lew;  ifupkjt~i, 
1  (masculine)  fiew;  mipkylya-i,  I  feminine)  new,  Ac. 

As  explaifted  above,  these  suffixes  may  be  fuled  one  tm  another. 
As  a  further  example  we  may  give  Jl«r*,  made;  t^r»-w,  made  by 
him,  he  made;  k^ru-ii-at,  made  bjr  him  I,  he  made  me,  or  (as  -i  abo 
means  "  (or  him  ")  he  made  for  him;  ikfns-is-oi-d,  did  be  make  mc? 
or,  did  he  make  for  him  }  and  so  on. 

Tenses  corresponding  to  the  EiigUsh  perfect  and  plupcrfeci  an 
formed  by  conjugating  the  auxiliary  ven>,  addinc  tbc  appropriate 
suffixes,  with  the  compound  past  participle.  Thus  hgr^it^  tkm- 
n-at,  made  am-bv-him-l,  he  has  made  me;  bf^ai^cta-U, 
escnperi  irt  thou,  tnou  hast  escaped ;  m^AvAs^T  cJhM,  flown  an-l. 
1  town.    Similarly  for  the  pluperfect,   Im'^gr  4nMS<i, 

inivli-    4-by-him-t,  he  nad  made  me,  and  so  on. 

M.in\  venw  have  irregular  past  particifdea.  Thus  ■tor,  tlie,  has 
mild'  :  i!:,  give,  has  diTi  iki,  eat,  hat  kkyamr  far  its  weak,  and  kktyi^ 
for  ii'i  :  irong  participle,  while  ni,  take,  has  nyit  and  miyta,  raipec- 
tivoly.    Otnm  mutt  be  learnt  from  the  rvgular  grajnman. 

The  ii.finilive  is  formed  by  adding  -an  to  the  root;  tbos  far-wa.-to 
roakr.  It  is  declined  like  a  somewhat  irrrguUr  noun  oi  the  first 
dcclL'iision,  its  accusative  being  laronaj,  Tnere  are  ihnc  farms  of 
the  noun  of  agency,  of  which  typical  examples  are  toi  aaaa*. 
kar-an-wil',  and  Mr-aK-crdU,  a  mater. 

The  passive  is  formed  oy  conjugating  the  verb  ji,  come,  with  the 
ablative  of  the  infinitive.  Thus,  karona  ytwSn  ekuk,  it  is  cmning  by 
making,  or  into  making,  i^.  it  tt  being  made.  A  root  is  nsde 
active  or  causal  by  adding  -amiw,  ^^hB,  or  -*rdw.  Thus,  iar-anftw, 
cause  to  make;  kumai,  be  tender,  kunuJ-Zhc,  make  teodrr;  kal,  be 
dumb,  kol-'rHw,  make  dumb.  Some  verbs  lake  one  form  and  tome 
another,  and  there  are  numerous  itregulariiies,  especially  in  the  tuc 
of  the  last. 

F.  ImdtdinaUti.  Indeclitubles  (adverbs,  prepoaiiions,  cvajnoc- 
tions  and  interjections)  must  be  Icamt  from  the  dictionai^.  The 
number  of  innrrjections  is  very  large,  and  Ihry  are  dininguohed  by 
minute  rules  depending  on  the  gender  of  the  person  axunned  and 
the  exact  amount  of  respect  due  to  him. 

Z-sferd/ve.— Kashmiri  poisesses  a  loranrhat  ntcmive  Etaa- 
ture,  which  has  been  very  little  studied.  The  missionary  Willian 
Carey  published  in  t8:i  a  version  of  the  New  Teslaiaeiil  (in  ibe 
Slradi  characler),  which  was  the  first  book  published  in  tbe 
language.  In  1SS5  the  Rev.  J.  Hinlon  Knowles  puUi^hed  at 
Bombay  a  collection  of  Kashmiri  proverbs  and  sayings,  and  K  F. 
Burkhard  in  1895  published  an  edition  of  MalrmQd  Clml's  pocn 
on  Yflsuf  and  Zulsdkhi.  This,  with  the  exception  of  later  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Persian  chanctcrud  a  few  iniiy:^ 
works,  is  all  the  literature  thai  has  been  ptintcd  or  about  shicb 
anything  has  been  written.  Mal^mOd  Glml's  poem  u  viluaUe  u 
an  example  of  Ihe  Kashmiri  used  by  Miusulnuia.  For  Kiadu 
liierai'ure,  we  may  quote  a  history  of  Krishna  by  Dfnanithi. 
The  very  popular  LallA-vikya,  a  poem  on  fiaiva  phitowpj  br 
a  woman  named  L&UadM,  is  uid  to  be  the  oldest  work  in  the 
language  which  has  survived.  AtMlher  csiecmed  work  is  the 
.^iM  Pari^aya  of  Krw^  RajSnaka,  a  living  author.  These  and 
other  books  which  have  been  studied  by  the  present  vrilcr  hit* 
little  independent  value,  being  imitations  of  Sanskrit  lilcntnic- 
Nolhing  is  known  about  tbe  dales  of  most  of  tbc  autboa. 
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AUTHOUTIES.— The  adeiitific  Mudy  of  Kuhmiri  U  of  very  recent 
dato.  The  only  printed  lexkognpbical  work  i*  a  ihort  vocabulary 
hfW  J.  Elmtlie  (London.  1873).  K.  F.  Burkhard  brought  out  a 
■ranmuu-  of  the  MuMulman  dialect  in  the  Proceedinft  of  Uu  Royal 
Bamwian  Afodtmy  of  Stienct  for  1887-1889,  of  which  a  iranalation 
by  G.  A.  Grienon  appeared  in  the  Indian  AnIiqMry  of  1895  and  the 
following  years  (repnnted  a*  a  separate  puUication,  Bombay,  I897). 
T.  R.  Wade'i  Gramniar  (London,  1888)  la  tbe  memtiketch,  and  the 
only  atteaipt  at  a  complete  work  of  the  kind  In  En^ih  is  G.  A. 
Gnerwn'a  EMsayi  m  Xdfmlrl  Grammar  (London  and  Calcutta,  ■  899). 
A  valuable  native  gramniar  in  Sanaktit,  the  KatnaralaUamrla  of 
Uvan  Kauk.  has  been  edited  bir  the  lame  writer  (Catoutta,  1888). 
For  an  exanunatton  of  the  origin  of  Kashmiri  fnmmatical  forma 
nnd-the  fUSca  question  eenerally,  see-G.  A.  GrierMn's  "  On  Certain 
Suffixes  in  the  Modem  Indo-Aryan  VemacuUra  "  in  the  Ztiltikrijt 
fir  Verg^ekktade  Spnul^orukwttouf  dem  Ctbitle  der  Indottrman- 
iteken  Sprachtn  for  1903  and  TlttriUta  Lanfuaees  of  NoHk-Wttttrn 
India  (London,  1906}. 

The  only  inporraDi  text  which  has  been  published  is  Burkhatd's 
edition,  with  a  partial  translation,  of  MahmQd  GSmi's  "  Yllsuf  and 
Zulaikha  "  in  the  ZeUukrift  dtr  Dtutuken  Uortenldndisehen  CeuH- 
schafi  for  189s  and  1899.  The  text  of  the  Siva  Parijiaya,  edited  by 
G.  A.  Grierwn,  u  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Asiatic  Society  m 
BcngaL  (G.  A.  Or.) 

KASHUBES  (ling.  Kaw^,  plur.  KasM^),  a  SUvooic  people 
numbering  about  300,000,  ud  living  00  the  bocden  of  Wot 
Fnissii  and  Ponmaain,  along  tbe  Butic  cout  between  Duzig 
and  Lake  Garden,  and  inland  as  far  as  Konits.  They  have  no 
literature  Aud  no  hlstoty,  as  th^  consist  of  peasants  and  fisher- 
men, tbe  educated  classes  being  mostly  Gcimana  or  Poles.  Their 
laiginge  Ihu  been  held  to  be  but  a-di^decl  of  Polish,  but  It  iccmi 
better  to  separate  It,  as  In  some  pmnts  it  u  quite  independent, 
in  some  it  oflen  a  resemblance  to  the  language  of  the  Polabs  (9.*.). 
This  b  most  seen  in  tbe  western  dialect  of  the  so-called  Slovinci 
(of  whom  there  arc  about  150  left)  and  Kabatki,  whereas  the 
tastixa  Kashube  Is  more  like  Polish,  which  is  encroadiing  upon 
and  <wfimi1?t''"8  it.  Lorentz  calls  the  western  dialect  a  language, 
and  distinguishes  38  vowels.  The  chief  points  of  Kashube  as 
against  Polish  are  that  all  its  vowels  can  be  nasal  instead  of  a 
and  (  only,  that  it  has  preserved  quantity  and  a  free  accent,  has 
devdiqwd  Mveral  qieckl  vowels,  e.  g.  9, 9,  M,  and  has  preaoved 
the  otii^nal  twder,  e.{.  gard  as  against  gnd.  The  flonsonants 
are  veiy  tike  Polish.   (See  also  Slavs.) 

AtrTMoarriES. — F.  Locentz,iI«mittKAc  Grammatik  <5t  Peterdwrg, 
1903)  and  "  Die  gegenseitigen  Verhaltntsse  der  tofta.  Lechiichen 
Spncben,"  in  Arch.  f.  Sfa*.  Pkil.  xxiv.  (igo^);  J.  Baudouin  de 
C^Hirtenay,  "  Kuraes  Resumi  der  Kaichubischen  Frage,"  ibid, 
nvi.  (1904);  G.  Bronitch,  KauhtAistke  DiaUkmadien  (LcipilE, 
1896-1898) :  S.  Ramult.Slnmttjmita  pomarikiaattM  kattMbskitio, 
Le.  "  Dictionaryof  theSeacoast  (PDincfaDian}arKasnubeLanguaBe'' 
(Cracow,  1893)-  (E-  H. 

KASIHOT,  a  town  of  Rosaa,  In  the  government  of  Ryazafi, 
on  the  Oka  river,  in  54*  56'  N.  and  41°  3'  E.,  75  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Ryaafl.  Fop.  (iSg?),  i3,545,of  whom  about  1000  were  Tatars. 
It  b  famed  for  its  tanneries  and  leather  goods,  sheepskins  and 
post-horse  bells.  Founded  in  1153,  it  was  formerly  known  as 
Heshcherski  Gorodets.  In  the  1 5th  century  it  became  the  capital 
of  a  Tatar  khanate,  subject  to  Moscow,  and  so  remained  until 
X667.  Tbe  town  possesses  a  cathedral  and  a  mosque  supposed 
to  have  been  bnilt  by  Kasim,  founder  <rf  the  Tatar  principality. 
Near  the  nmsque  sUnds  a  mausoleum  built  by  Shah-Ali  in  1555. 
Lying  on  the  direct  road  from  Astrakhan  to  Moscow  and  Nizhniy* 
Novgorod,  Kaaimov  it  a  [dace  of  some  trade,  and  hss  a  large 
•mmal  Etir  in  July.  The  waiters  in  tbe  best  hotdi  of  St  Pettrs- 
bmg  are  mostly  Kaaimov  Tatars. 

See  V^andnov-Zenwrv,  JCaiftMr  Tim  (St  Petcnbuii, 
186^1866). 

KASSA  (Germ.  Kauhtw,  Lat.  CounM),  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Abauj-Toma,  in  Hungaty,  170  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by 
raO.  Pop.  (tgoo),  35,856.  Kana  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  hand- 
HHnest  towna  of  Hungary,  and  is  i^cssantly  situated  on  the  right 
boi^  of  tbe  MemU.  It  b  surrounded  on  three  sides  Iqr  bOb 
covered  with  forests  and  vineyards,  and  opens  to  'the  S.E.  to- 
wu^  a  pretty  valley  watered  by  the  Hernid  and  the  Tarcza. 
Kassa  consists  of  the  inn»  town,  which  was  the  former  <dd  town 
agmondcd  with  waUi,  and  of  three  suburbs  aepanted  from  it  by 


a  broad  ^da.  The  moat  remaikabk  building,  con^dered  the 
grandest  masterpiece  of  architecture  in  Hungary,  b  the  Gothic 
cathedral  of  St  EUaabeth.  Begun  about  1370  by  Stephen  V.,  it 
was  continued  (1343-1381)  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Chailcs  L, 
and  ber  son  Loub  I.,  aiKl  finished  about  1468,  in  the  teign  of 
Matthias  L  (Corvinus).  The  interior  was  transformed  In  the 
18th  century  to  the  Renaissance  style,  and  ibc  wbde  church 
thoroughly  restored  in  1877-1896.  Tbe  churdi  of  St  Michad 
and  the  Franciscan  or  garrison  church  date  from  the  ijtb  cen- 
tury. The  royal  law  academy,  founded  in  1659,  and  sanctioned 
by  golden  bull  of  King  Leopold  L  in  1660,  has  an  extensive 
library;  there  an  also  a  museum,  a  Roman  Catholic  upper 
gymnadum  and  seminary  for  priests,  and  other  scboob  and 
benevolent  institutions.  Kassa  u  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric  It  u  the  chief  political  and  commercial  townof  Upper 
Hungaty,  and  the  principal  entrepu  for  the  commerce  between 
Hungary  and  Galida.  Its  most  Imporunt  manufacture*  an 
tobacco,  machinery,  iron,  furniture,  textiles  and  milling.  About 
3  m.  N.W.  of  tbe  town  are  the  batlu  of  Bank6,  with  alkaline  and 
ferru^nous^trings, and  about  iim.N.E.  liesRink-Herlcin,  with 
an  Intermittent  Chalybeate  spring.  About »  n.  W.  of  Kassa  Ues 
the  famous  PKmonstratensian  abbqr  of  Jlssft,  founded  in  the 
lath  century.  Tbe  abbey  contalna  a  rich  Ubrary  and  valuable 
archives.  Li  the  neighbourbood  b  a  fine  atdactlte  grotto, 
which  often  leivcd  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  In  war 
time. 

Kassa  was  created  a  town  and  granted  special  privileges  by 
Bfla  IV.  in  1135,  and  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  free  town 
by  Stephen  V.  in  1170.  In  1290  it  was  surrounded  with  walls. 
The  subsequent  history  presents  a  long  record  of  revolts,  sieges 
and  disastrous  conflagrations.  In  1430  tbe  plague  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1458  the  right  of  minting 
money  according  to  the  pattern  and  value  of  the  Buda  coinage 
was  granted  to  the  municipality  by  King  Matthias  I.  Tlie 
bishopric  was  established  in  1S04.  In  the  revolutionary  war  of 
1848-49  tbe  Hungarians  were  twice  defeated  before  the  walb  of 
Kassa  by  the  Austrians  under  General  Schlick,  and  tbe  town  waa 
held  successively  by  the  Austrians,  Hungarians  and  Russians. 

KASSALA,  a  town  and  mudirio  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
The  town,  a  military  station  of  some  importance,  lies  on  the  river 
Gash  (Mareb)  in  15'  38'  N.,  36°  14'  E.,  360  m.  E.S.E.  of  Khartum 
and  340  m.  W.  of  Masuwa,  the  nearest  seaport.  Fop.  about 
30,000.  It  b  built  on  a  plain,  1700  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  tbe  foot 
of  the  Abyssinian  highlands  1 5  m.W.  of  tbe  frontier  of  the  Italian 
colony  of  Eritrea.  Two  dome-shaped  mountains  about  3600  ft. 
high,  jebeb  Mokram  and  Kassala,  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain 
some  3  m.  to  the  east  and  south-easL  Thcae  mountains  and 
the  numerous  gardens  Kaasala  contains  give  to  tbe  place  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  chief  buildings  are  of  brick,  but 
most  of  the  natives  dwell  in  grass  tukls.  A  short  distance  from 
tbe  town  u  Khatmia,  containing  a  tomb  mosque  with  a  high 
tower,  the  headquaiten  of  the  Morgan!  family.  The  sheikhs  £1 
Morgani  an  the  chiefs  of  a  nligious  brotherhood  widely  ^read 
andofconsiderableinlluenceintbeeastemSudan.  The  Morgani 
family  are  of  Afghan  descent.  Long  settled  in  Jidda,  the  head 
of  the  family  nmoved  to  the  Sudan  about  iSoo  and  founded  the 
Morgani  sect.  Kassala  was  founded  by  the  Egyptians  in  1840 
as  a  fortified  post  from  whidi  to  control  their  newly  conquered 
territory  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  In  a  few  years  it  grew 
into  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  November  1883  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  dervishes.  Thegarrfaonheldout  till  the  3olh  of  July 
1885  fAta  owing  to  lack  of  food  they  cafdtidatecL  Kassala  was 
captured  from  the  dervishes  by  an  ItaDan  force  nader  Colonel 
Baratieri  on  the  1 7th  of  July  1894  and  by  the  Italians  waa  handed 
over  on  Christmas  day  1897  to  Egypt. '  The  bulk  of  the  inhaUt- 
ants  are  Hallen^  "  Arabs." 

Kassala  sHidtrw  oontdns  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  tbe 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  It  corresponds  roughly  with  the  dis- 
trict formeriy  known  as  Taka.  It  is  a  region  of  light  rainfall,  and 
cultivation  depends  chiefly  on  the  Gash  flood.  The  river  is  bow- 
ever  absolutdy  dry  from  October  to  June.  WhiU  duita  of 
ezcdlcnt  quality  u  raised. 
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694  KASSASSIN- 

KASSASSn.  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt  aa  m.  by  rail  W.  of 
Iimaili*  on  the  Sues  Canal.  At  this  place,  on  the  aStb  of  August 
and  again  on  the  9th  of  September  t88s  the  Britiah  force  ^>era- 
ting  against  Arabi  Pasha  was  attacked  by  the  Egyptians— both 
attacks  being  repulsed  (see  Egypt:  UititaryOperatioiu). 

KASSITBS,  an  Elamiu  tribe  wbo  pbyed  an  important  part 
In  the  history  of  Babjdonia.  They  still  lahiJiited  the  north- 
western mountains  of  Elam,  immedlatdy  south  of  Holwan,  when 
Sennacherib  attacked  them  in  701  bx.  They  are  the  Cossaeans 
of  Ptolemyi  who  divides  Susiana  between  them  and  the  Ely- 
maeansiaccording  to  Strabo  (aL  13, 3, 6)  tlwy  were  the  neighbours 
oftbeMedci.  Th.Nlildeke(Catt.C.G^  1874.  PP^ '73  KqO  has 
shown  that  they  are  the  Kissians  of  the  older  Greek  authors  who 
are  identified  with  the  Suaians  by  Aeschylus  (CMoeph.  494,  Pers. 
17, 110)  and  Herodotus  (v.  49,  51)-  We  already  hear  of  themes 
attacking  Babylonia  in  tbe  9th  year  of  Sanuu-iiuna  the  soa  of 
KhammuralH,  and  about  1780  BX.  they  ovenan  Babylonia  and 
founded  a  dynasty  there  which  lasted  tot  576  years  and  nine 
months.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  however,  tbey  were  absorbed 
into  the  Babylonian  population ;  the  kings  adopted  Semitic  names 
and  married  into  the  royal  family  of  As^tia.  Like  the  other 
languages  of  the  non-Semitic  tribes  of  Elam  that  of  the  KassiCes 
was  affilutinatlve;  a  vocabulary  of  it  has  been  handed  down  in  a 
cuneiform  tablet,  as  well  as  a  list  of  Kasute  names  with  their 
Semitic  equivalents.  It  has  no  conneuoo  with  Indo-European, 
as  has  erroneously  been  supposed.  Some  of  the  Kassite  deities 
were  inlrodaccd  Into  the  Bab^oman  pantheon,  and  the  Kassite 
tribe  of  Ehabirft  seems  to  have  settled  in  the  Babylonian  j^in. 

See  Fr.  Ddituch,  DU  Spraclu  J*r  KcssStr  [iSa^.  (A.  R  5.) 

KASTAMDNIt  or  KastaubOl.  (il  A  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor 
which  includes  ^ihlagonla  and  parts  of  Pontus  and  Galatia. 
It  b.  divided  into  four  sanjaks — Kastamuni,  Boll,  Changra  and 
Sinope — is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  has  many  mineral  wrings 
and  extensive  forests,  the  timber  being  used  for  charcoal  and 
building  and  the  barii  for  tanning.  Tbe  products  are  chiefly 
cereab)  fruits,  opium,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  ordinary  goat-hair 
andmohairjnwhicbthereisalargetrade.  Thereare  coal-mines 
at  and  near  Eregli  (anc.  Heraeleia)  which  yield  steam  coal  nearly 
as  good  in  quality  as  the  English,  but  they  are  badly  worked. 
Its  population  comprises  about  993,000  Moslems  and  17,000 
Christians.  (1)  The  capital  of  the  vOoyet,  theandent  CaOanum, 
altitude  1500  ft.,  utuated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Geuk  Irmak 
{Amnios),  and  connected  by  a  carriage  road,  54  m.,  with  its  port 
Ineboli  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  copper 
utenub,  but  tlic  famous  copptt  mines  about  36  m.  N.,  worked 
from  andent  times  to  the  t9th  century,  are  now  abandoned. 
There  are  over  30  mosques  In  the  tOwn,a  dervish  monastery,  and 
numerous  theological  colleges  {ntedresses),KaA  the  Moslem  inhabi- 
tants have  a  reputation  for  bigotry.  The  climate  though  subject 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  is  healthy;  in  winter  the  roads  are 
often  closed  by  snow.  The  popgtetlon  of  16^000  Includes  about 
3500  Christiana..  CasUmon  became  an  important  city  in  later 
Byzantine  times.  It  by  on  the  northern  trunk-road  to  the 
Euphrates  and  was  built  round  a  strong  fortress  whose  ruins 
crown  the  rocky  hill  west  of  the  town.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Danbhmand  Amirs  of  Sivaseariy  Intheisthcentury,  and  passed 
to  tbe  Turks  in  1303.  (J.  G.  C.  A.) 

KASTORIA  (Turkish  Kesrit),  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  European 
Turkey,  in  the  vibyct  of  Monastir,  45  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Monastit 
(Bitolia).  Pop.  (1905).  about  10,000,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Greeks,  one-third  Sbvs,  and  the  remainder  Albanians  or  Turks. 
Kastoria  occupies  part  of  a  peninstda  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Kastoria,  which  here  receives  from  the  north  its  affluent  the 
Zhelova.  The  lake  is  formed  in  a  deep  hollow  surrounded  by 
limestone  mountains,  and  is  drained  on  the  south  by  the  Bis- 
tritza,  a  brge  river  which  flows  S.E.  neariy  to  the  Greek  frontier, 
then  sharply  turns  N.E.,  and  finally  enters  tbe  Gulf  of  Salonica. 
The  bke  has  an  area  of  20  sq.  m.,  and  b  2850  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Kastoria  is  the  seat  of  an  Orthodox  archbishop.  It  b  usually 
identified  with  the  andent  Cttttrum,  captured  by  the  Romans 
under  Snlpidua,  during  the  first  Handonian  f  mfipi,  joo  B.C., 
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and  better  known  for  tbe  defence  maintained  by  fitycmda 
•gainst  Akma  I,  in  1084.  A  Bysaollne  wall  with  mwd  tmren 
runs  acron  tbe  peninsula. 

KiUUB,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Lahore  district  of  tbe 
Punjab,  situated  on  the  north  bank  oi  the  old  bed  of  the  river 
Bcas,  34  m.  S.E.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  (igoi),  »,oi9.  A  Ranmt 
colony  seems  to  have  occupied  the  present  site  before  tbe  carfiest 
Habommedan  invasion;  bat  Kasur  does  not  appear  in  history 
until  late  in  the  Mussulman  period,  when  it  was  settled  by  a 
Pathan  colony  from  beyond  the  Indus.  It  has  an  export  trade 
in  grain  and  cotton,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  lentbct 
goods. 

KATAGUM,  the  sub-province  of  tbe  doable  province  of  Kuo 

is  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria.  It  lies  approxi- 
mately between  11*  and  13°  N.  and  8*  >o^  and  10"  40^  E.  It  b 
bounded  N.  by  the  French  Sudan,  E.  by;  Bomu,  .S.  by  Baudn, 
and  W.  by  Kano.  ^■'■g"'«  conssta  of  several  small  bat  aodent 
Habonunedan  emirates— Katagura,  Messau,  Cummel,  Haddja, 
Machena,  with  a  fringe  of  Bedde  pagans  on  its  eastern  fiwoiet 
towards  Bomu,  and  other  pagans  on  the  south  towards  Baocbi. 
The  Waube  flows  from  Kano  through  the  province  via  Hadeija 
and  by  Damjiri  in  Bomu  to  Lake  Chad,  aflordlng  a  route  for  the 
transport  of  goods  brought  by  the  Zungeni-ZariarKaao  railway 
to  the  headquarters  of  Katagum  and  western  Bono.  ic«t»jpiM» 
is  a  fertile  province  inhabited  by  an  industiiouB  people  wAoae 
manufactures  rival  those  <rf  Kano. 

In  andent  times  tbe  province  of  Katagum  formed  tbe  debale- 
able  country  between  Bomu  and  the  Hauaa  states.  Tboagh 
Mahammcdan  it  resuted  the  Fula  invasion.  Its  noctbcm 
emirates  were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Bomu,  and  its  customs 
are  nearly  assimibted  to  those  of  Bomu.  Tbe  province  was  taken 
under  admin btrative  control  by  the  British  in  October  190}.  In 
1904  the  capitab  of  Cummd,  Haddja,  Hessau  and  Jcmaari, 
were  brought  into  touch  with  the  administration  and  native  and 
provincial  courts  established.  At  thebeginningof  1905  Katagum 
was  incorporated  as  a  sub-province  with  the  province  of  Kano, 
and  tbe  administntive  oigaaitaition  of  a  double  prwrince  was 
eaunded  over  tbe  whole.  Haddja,  which  b  a  very  wealthy 
town  and  holds  an  important  podtion  both  as  a  soorce  a<  snpiiBea 
and  a  centre  of  trade,  recdved  a  garrison  of  mounted  infantry 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  sub-province. 

Haddja  was.an  oU  Habe  town  and  its  nam^  an  evident  am- 
ruption  of  Khadija,  the  name  of  the  celebrated  wife  and  liist 
convert  of  Habomet,  b  a  strong  presumption  of  tbe  inoorrectBcss 
of  the  Futa  claim  to  have  introduced  Islam  to  its  inbafaatasts. 
Tbe  ruling  dynasty  of  Haddja  was,  however,  overthrown  by  Ftda 
uturpalion  towards  the  end  of  thie  t8tb  century,  and  the  Fala 
ruler  received  a  flag  and  a  blessing  from  Dan  Fodio  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hb  sacred  war  in  the  opening  years  of  tbe  igtb  ccntory. 
Nevertheless  the  habit  of  independence  bdng  strong  in  the  loma 
of  Haddja  the  little  emirate  bdd  iu  own  against  Sokoto,  Bona 
and  all  comers.  Though  Induded  nominally  within  the  [mviace 
at  Katagum  it  was  the  boast  of  Haddja  tlut  it  had  DTver  been 
conquered.  It  had  made  nominal  submissioD  to  tbe  British  ia 
1903  on  the  successful  condudon  of  the  Kano-Sokoto  rarnp^jp. 
and  m  1905,  as  has  been  sUted,  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the 
sub-province.  Tbe  emir's  attitude  became,  bowew,  in  the 
spring  of  1906  openly  antagonistic  to  the  British  and  a  auUtaiy 
expedition  was  sent  against  him.  The  emir  with  his  divffectcd 
chiefs  made  a  plucky  stand  but  after  five  hours'  street  fitting 
the  town  was  reduced.  The  emir  and  three  of  his  sons  were  killed, 
and  a  new  enir,  the  rightful  hdr  to  the  throne,  who  had  shown 
himself  In  favoui  of  a  peaceful  policy,  was  a[q>oioted.  The 
offices  of  the  war  chiefs  in  Haddja  were  abolished  and  150  jaidt 
of  the  town  wall  were  broken  down. 

Sbve  dealing  b  at  an  end  in  Katagum,  The  mililaiy  suiioa 
at  Haddja  fonnsalink  in  thechaio  of  British  forts  whidi  extends 
along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  proteaorate.    (Sec  NicntU 

(F.LU) 

KATANOA,  a  dbtria  of  Belgbn  Congo,  foniung  tbe  aouth- 
eastern  part  of  the  cokmy.  Area,  appfodmatdy,  iSo,oaosq.  ml, 
estimated  populatioa  1,000^000.  Tbe  natives  are  membcn  cf 
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tbe  Lnba-Lunda  group  of  Banttis.  It  b  a  lughly  nuiierallzed 
regioD,  being  specially  rich  in  copper  ore.  Gold,  iroo  and  tin 
arc  also  mined.  Katanga  is  bounded  S.  and  S.E.  by  Northern 
Rbodcaia,  and  Biitiifa  capital  is  largely  Interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  the  administration  of  the  territory  being 
entrusted  to  a  committee  on  which  British  members  have  scats. 
Direct  railway  communication  with  Cape  Town  and  Beira  was 
established  in  1909.  There  is  also  a  rail  and  river  service  via 
the  C<mgo  to  the  west  coast.   (See  Congo  Fsee  State.) 

XATUt  BBfRT  (1777-1835),  English  physicist  of  German 
descent,  was  born  at  Bristol  on  the  i6th  of  April  1 777.  At  first 
he  purposed  to  study  law;  but  this  be  abandoned  on  his  father's 
death  in  1794,  and  entered  the  anny,  obtaining  a  commission 
in  the  I3tb  regiment  of  foot,  then  stationed  in  India,  where  be 
rendered  valuable  as^tance  in  the  great  trigonometrical  survey. 
FaiUng  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  England;  and  in  1808, 
being  then  a  lieutenant,  he  entered  on  a  distinguislied  student 
career  in  the  senior  department  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst.  Shortly  after  he  was  promoted  to  the  tank  of 
captain.  In  1814  be  retired  on  half-pay,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  scientific  research.  He  died  at  London 
on  the  a6th  of  April  1835. 

His  first  important  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge  was 
the  comparison  of  the  meriu  of  the  Ctusegrainian  and  Cregoriaq 
telescopes,  fiom  which  {Pka.  Tram.,  1813  and  1814]  be  deduced 
that  the  illumfnating  power  of  the  former  exceeded  that  of  the 
lattwlntheproportion  of  5:1.  This  inferiorityof  thcGregorian 
be  explained  as  being  probably  due  to  the  mutual  interference 
of  tbe  rays  as  they  crowed  at  the  principal  focus  before  reflection 
at  the  second  mirror.  His  most  valuable  work  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  secotid's  pendulum,  first  at  London  and 
subsequently  at  various  stations  throughout  the  country  {Pkil. 
Tram.,  1818,  1819).  In  these  researches  he  skilfully  took 
advantage  of  the  well-known  property  of  reciprocity  between  tbe 
centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation  of  an  oscillating  body,  so 
as  to  determine  experimentally  the  precise  position  of  the  centre 
of  oscillation;  the  distance  between  these  centres  was  then  the 
length  of  the  ideal  simple  pendulum  having  the  same  time  of 
uciltotion.  As  the  toventor  of  the  floating  collimator,  Kater 
tendered  a  great  service  to  practical  astronomy  (Pkii.  Trans., 
1815,  i8a8).  He  also  published  memoirs  {Pkil.  Trans.,  iSii, 
1831}  on  British  standards  of  length  and  mass;  and  in  1833  he 
published  an  account  of  his  labours  in  verifying  tbe  Rus^an 
standards  of  length.  For  his  services  to  Russia  in  tUs  rcqtect 
he  received  In  1814  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne;  and 
the  sane  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  attention  wa»  aUo  turned  to  the  subject  of  compan  needles, 
bU  Bakerian  lecture  "  On  the  Best  Kiad  of  Steel  and  Form  for  a 
Compass  Needle"  {Phil.  Trsiu.,  iSaOcont^nlngthe  mult*  of  many 
experiments.  Tbeireali*eon"Mechaaics"lnLardner'iC>c/0^a(tfta 
was  partly  writM  by  biro;  and  his  interest  In  more  purdy  aslro- 
■Mffilcal  ouestions  was  evidenced  by  two  communications  to  the 
^rowKHical  Society's  Memoirs  for  ilai-tSjS— tbe  eneon  an  obser- 
vation of  Saturn's  outer  rin^,  the  other  oa  a  atctbod  of  detcmUntng 
IcHigitiide  tqr  means  of  lunar  eclipees. 

KATHA,  a  dtstifct  In  tbe  nonbem  division  of  Upper  Burma, 
with  an  area  of  6994  sq.  m.,  3730  of  which  connsts  of  the  former 
separate  state  of  Wuotho.  It  Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Upper 
Chindwin,  Bhamo  and  Myitkyina  districts,  E.  by  the  Kaukkwe 
River  as  far  as  the  Irrawaddy,  thence  east  of  tbe  Irrawaddy  by 
the  Shan  State  of  MOng  Mit(  Momcik),  and  by  the  Shweli  River, 
S.  by  the  Ruby  Mines  district  and  Shwebo,  and  W.  by  the  Upper 
Chindwin  district.  Threerangesof  hillsrunthroughthe  district, 
known  as  the  MInwun,  Gangaw  and  Mangin  ranges.  They 
separate  the  three  main  rivers — the  Irrawaddy,  the  and  the 
Mu.  Tbe  Hinwun  range  nins  from  north  to  south,  and  forms 
for  a  con^derable  part  of  its  length  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Katha  district  proper  and  what  formerly  was  the  Wuntho  state. 
Its  average  altitude  is  between  1500  and  aooo  ft.  The  Gangaw 
range  runs  from  the  north  of  the  dbtrict  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  length  close  to  and  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy  aa  br  Hgyaing,  where  the  Myatheindan  pagoda 
^ves  iu  ttame  to  the  last  pmnt.   lu  highest  pdnt  is  4400  ft,, 


but  the  average  is  between  1 500  and  aooe  ft.  The  Katha  branch 
of  the  railway  crosses  it  at  Petsut,  a  village  11  miles  west  of 
Katha  town.  The  Mangin  range  runs  through  Wuntho  (highest 
peak,  MaingthAn,  5450  ft.). 

Gold,  copper,  iron  and  lead  are  found  in  considerable  quantities 
In  the  district.  The  Kyaukpazat  gold-mines,  worked  by  an 
English  company,  gave  good  returns,  but  the  quarts  reef  proved 
to  be  a  mere  pocket  and  is  now  wnkcd  out.  The  iron,  coppet 
and  lead  are  not  now  worked.  Jade  and  soapstoae  also  enst, 
and  salt  is  produced  from  brine  wells.  There  are  three  forest 
reserves  in  Katha,  with  a  total  area  of  iiig  sq.  m.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  ijb.iii,  an  increase  of  31%  in  the  decade. 
The  number  of  Shans  is  about  half  that  of  Burmese,  and  of  Kadua 
bait  that  of  Shans.  The  Sbau  are  mostly  In  tbe  Wuntho  nib- 
divlMon.  Rice  is  the  chief  ctop  In  tbe  plains,  tea,  cotton, 
sesamum  and  hilt  rice  in  the  hills.  The  valley  of  the  Viha., 
which  is  very  malarious,  was  used  as  a  convict  settlement  under 
Burmese  rule.  The  district  was  first  occupied  by  British  troops 
in  1886,  but  it  was  not  finally  quieted  till  1890,  when  the  Wuntho 
sawbwa  was  deposed  and  his  state  incorporated  in  ICatlu«Ustrict. 

Katha  is  the  headquarters  of  tbe  district.  The  principal 
means  of  communication  are  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  steamers, 
which  run  between  Mandalay  and  Bhamo,  and  tlu  railway  whidi 
communicates  with  Sagaing  to  the  south  and  Myitkyina  to  the 
north.   A  ferry-steamer  plies  between  Katlu  and  Bhamo. 

KATHIAWAR,  or  Kattywas,  a  peninsuU  of  India,  within 
the  Gujarat  division  of  Bombay,  giving  its  name  to  a  political 
agency.  Total  area,  about  33>400  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  1,645,805, 
These  figures  include  a  portion  of  the  British  district  of  Ahme- 
dabad,  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Baroda,  and  the  small  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Diu.  The  peninsula  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Runn 
of  Cutch,  E.  by  Ahmedabad  district  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  extreme  length  is  iso  m.; 
the  greatest  breadth  about  165  m.  Genendly  speaking,  the 
surface  is  undulating,  with  low  ranges  runnitig  bi  various  direc- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  the  Tangha  and  Mandav  hills, 
in  the  west  of  Jhalawar,  and  some  unimportant  bills  in  Hallar, 
the  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  flat;  but  In  the  south,  ftom 
near  Gogo,  the  Gir  range  runs  nearly  parallel  with  tbo  coast,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  10  m.  from  it,  along  tbe  north  of  Babriawar 
and  Sorath,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gtrnar.  Oppoutethis  latter 
mountain  is  the  solitary  Osam  hill,  and  then  still  farther  west 
is  the  Barada  group,  between  Hallar  and  Barada,  funning  about 
20  m.  north  and  south  from  Gumli  to  Ranawao.  The  CImar 
group  of  mountains  b  an  important  granitic  naaa,  the  hl^iest 
peak  of  which  rises  to  3500  ft.  The  principal  river  b  the  Bhadar, 
which  rises  in  the  Mandav  hills,  and  flowing  S.W.  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Navi-Bandar;  it  b  everywhere  marked  by  highly  culti- 
vated lands  adjoining  its  course  of  abotu  1 1  j  m.  Other  riven  are 
the  Aji.  Machbu  and  Satrunjl^he  last  remaifcable  for  romantic 
scenery.  Four  of  tbe  old  races,  the  Jaitwas,  Churasamas, 
Solunkb  and  Walas  still  exist  as  proprietors  of  tbe  soil  who 
exercised  sovereignty  in  the  country  prior  to  the  immigration 
of  the  Jhalas,  Jadejas,  Purmars,  Kathb,  Gobeb,  Jala,  Uahom- 
medans  and  Mahratlas,  between  whom  tlie  country  bnowchlefly 
portioned  out.  Kathiawar  has  many  notable  antiquities,  com- 
prbing  a  rock  inscription  of  Asoka,  Buddhist  caves,  and  fine  Jain 
temples  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Gimar  and  at  Palitana. 

The  political  agency  of  Kathiawar  has  an  area  of  ao,SSi  sq.  m. 
In  1901  the  pc^uhuion  was  3^19,196,  showing  a  decrease  of 
15%  in  the  decade  due  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  estimated 
gross  revenue  of  the  several  states  b  £1,278,000;  total  tribute 
(payable  to  the  British,  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the  nawab 
of  Junagarh),  £70,000.  Tbne  arc  altogether  193  states  of  vatying 
size  and  importance,  of  which  14  exetdse  Indqiendent  Jurisdic- 
tion, while  the  rest  are  more  or  less  under  Briti^  adminbtration. 
The  eight  states  of  the  first  class  are  Junagaw,  Nawanogar, 
Bhaunagar,  Porbandar,  Dhtangadra,  Morvi,  Gondal  and  Jafara- 
bad.  Ilu  beadquarten  of  tbe  political  agmt  are  at  Rajkot,  in 
the  centre  of  tbe  penfataula,  lAoe  alio  b  the  Rajkunar  oollcge, 
for  tbe  education  of  the  sou  of  the  chiefs.  There  b  a  litailar 
school  for  tirasias,  or  cUeft  of  lower  tank,  at  GondaL  Aa 
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KathiAwar  receivea  t  shock  trom  ux  umine  oi  1099-1900, 
which  was  fell  everywhere  with  extreme  severity. 

KATKOV,  MICHAEL  HIKIFOROVICH  (iSia-1887),  Russian 
journalist,  was  bom  in  Moscow  in  1S18.  On  finishing  his  course 
at  the  university  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  showed  so  little  individuality  that  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.  he  never  once  came  inio  disagreeable  contact  with  the 
authorities.  With  the  Liberal  reaction  and  strong  reform  move- 
ment which  chajacteriied  the  eatlier  years  of  Alexander  II.'s  reign 
(1S55-1881)  he  thoroughly  lytnpathiied,  and  for  some  time  he 
warmly  advocated  the  introduction  of  liberal  institutions  of  the 
British  type,  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  agitation  was  auum- 
ing  a  Socialistic  and  Nihilist  tinge,  and  that  in  some  quarters  of 
the  Uberal  camp  indulgence  was  being  shown  to  Polish  national 
aspirations,  he  gradually  modified  his  attitude  until  he  came  to 
be  regarded  by  the  Liberals  as  a  renegade.  At  the  beginning  of 
1863  he  assumed  the  management  and  editorship  of  the  Moscow 
CaxelU,  and  he  retained  that  position  till  his  death  in  1S87. 
During  these  twenty-four  years  be  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  and  even  on  the  Government,  by  repre- 
senting with  great  ability  the  moderately  Conservative  spirit 
of  Moscow  in  opposition  to  the  occasionally  uttra-Liberal  and 
always  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  St  Petersburg.  With  the  Slavo- 
phils he  agreed  in  advocating  the  extension  of  Russian  influence 
in  south-eastern  Europe,  but  he  carefully  kept  aloof  from  tbem 
and  condemned  their  archaeological  and  ecclesiastical  senti- 
mentalily.  Though  generally  temperate  in  his  views,  he  was 
extremely  incisive  and  ofien  violent  in  his  modes  of  expressing 
Ihem,  so  that  he  made  many  enemies  and  sometimes  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  press-ceiuure  and  the  ministers,  against 
which  he  was  more  than  once  protected  by  Alexander  III.  in 
consideration  of  his  able  advocacy  of  ikatianal  interests.  He  is 
remembered  chiefly  as  an  energetic  opponent  of  Polish  national 
aspirations,  of  extreme  Liberalism,  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  based  on  natural  science,  and  of  German  political 
influence.  In  this  last  capacity  be  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Franco- Russian  alliance. 

KATMANDU  (less  correctly  Kratkakdit),  the  capital  of  tbe 
stale  of  Nepal,  India,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Vishnumati 
river  at  its  confluence  with  the  Bagfamati,  in  37'  36'  N.,  85°  14'  E. 
The  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  713,  contains 
a  population  estimated  at  70,000,  occupying  jooo  bouses  made 
of  brick,  and  usually  from  two  to  four  storeys  high.  Many  of 
the  houses  have  large  projecting  wooden  windows  or  balconies, 
richly  carved.  The  maharaja's  palace,  a  huge,  rambling,  un- 
gainly building,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  also 
contains  numerous  temples.  One  of  these,  a  wooden  building 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  gives  it  its  name  (kat  -  wood). 
The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  whole  town  very 
dirty.  A  British  resident  is  sUtioned  about  a  mile  north  of  tbe 
town. 

KATO,  TAKA-AKIRA  (1859-  ),  Japanese  statesman,  was 
born  at  Nagoya,  and  commenced  life  as  an  employee  in  the  great 
firm  of  Hilsu  Bishi.  In  1887  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Count  Okuma,  minister  of  state  for  foreign  aflairs.  Subse- 
quently he  served  as  director  of  a  bureau  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment, and  from  1894  to  1899  he  represented  his  country  at  the 
court  of  St  James.  He  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  fourth  Ito  cabinet  (1900-1901),  which  remained  in  office 
only  a  few  months.  Appointed  again  to  the  same  position  in  the 
Saionji  cabinet  (1906),  he  resigned  after  a  brief  interval,  being 
opposed  to  the  nationalization  of  tbe  private  railways,  which 
measure  the  cabinet  approved.  He  then  remained  without 
ofiice  until  190S,  when  he  again  accepted  the  post  of  ambassador 
in  Ixindon.  He  was  decorated  with  the  grand  crossol  Si  Michael 
and  St  George,  and  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
strongest  men  among  the  junior  statesmen. 


locn,  wDicb  nas  a  soutn-easieriy  trena,  ts  aoout  a  m.  long,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  i  m.  It  lies  364  ft.  above  the  sei- 
level.  It  occupies  an  area  of  4}  square  miles  and  has  a  drainage 
basin  of  37^  square  miles.  The  average  depth  is  141  Ii^ 
the  greatest  depth  being  495  ft.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
78  inches.  The  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  is  56-4°  F.,  ai^ 
at  the  bottom  41°  F,  The  scenery  has  been  immortalized  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  surrounding  hills  are  at 
considerable  altitude,  the  most  remarkable  being  tbe  bead  of 
Ben  A'an  (1750  ft.)  and  the  grassy  craigs  and  broken  contour 
of  Ben  Venue  (1393  ft.).  It  is  fed  by  the  Gyle  nod  numerous 
burns,  and  drained  by  the  Achray  to  Loch  Acbray  and  thence 
by  the  Black  Avon  to  Loch  Vennacher.  Since  1S59  it  has 
formed  the  chief  source  of  the  water-supply  of  Glasgow,  the 
aqueduct  leaving  the  lake  about  li  m.  S.E.  of  Strsnschtachar. 
By  powers  obtained  in  1S85  the  level  of  the  lake  was  increavd 
by  s  ft.  by  a  system  of  sluices  regulating  the  outflow  of  tlx 
Achray.  One  result  of  this  damming  up  has  been  10  submerge 
the  Silver  Strand  and  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of  Ellen's  Idc. 
The  principal  points  on  the  shores  are  Glengyle,  formerly  a  faM- 
ncss  of  the  Macgregors,  the  Trossachs,  the  Goblins'  Ca^-c  on  Bes 
Venue,  and  Stronachlachar  (Gaelic,  "  the  mason's  nose  "},  Inxa 
which  there  is  a  ferry  to  Coilachra  on  the  opposite  side.  A  rod 
has  been  constructed  from,  the  Trossachs  for  nearly  six  mHa 
along  the  northern  shore.  During  summer  steamcn  ply  be- 
tween the  Trossachs  and  Slronachiachar  and  there  is  a  daHy 
service  of  coaches  from  the  Trossachs  to  Callander  (about  to  d  ) 
and  to  Aberfoyle  {9  m.),  and  between  Stronachlachar,  to  Intvr- 
snaid  on  Loch  Lomond  (about  4^  m.).  Tbe  road  to  Inversnaid 
rutu  through  the  Macgregors'  country  refemd  to  in  Scott's 
Rob  Roy. 

KATSEHA,  an  andent  state  of  the  western  Sudan,  now  ia- 

cluded  in  the  province  of  Kano  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Northern  Nigeria.  Katsena  wasamonpt  the  oldest  of  the  Haosa 
states.  There  exist  manuscripts  which  carry  back  its  history 
for  about  1000  years  and  trulition  ascribes  the  origin  of  ibe 
Hausa  population,  which  is  knov^  also  by  the  name  of  Habe  or 
Habeche,  to  the  union  of  Bajibda  of  Bagdad  with  a  prehi^oric 
queen  of  Daura.  The  conquest  of  the  Habe  of  Kaiscna  by  ibc 
Fula  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  made  Utile  difer- 
ence  to  the  country.  The  more  cultivated  Habe  were  alrttdj 
Mahommedan  and  the  new  rulers  adtqited  the  existing  custoou 
and  system  of  government.  These  were  in  many  respects  highly 
developed  and  included  elaborate  systems  of  taxatioo  and 
justice. 

Tbe  capital  of  the  administrative  district  is  a  town  «rf  the  saoe 
name,  in  13°  N.,  7*41' E.,  being  160  m.  E.  by  S.  of  the  dly  at 
Sokoto,  and  84  m.  N.W.  of  Kano.  The  walls  of  Katsena  have 
a  circuit  of  between  13  and  14  miles,  but  only  a  small  part  ol  ihe 
enclosed  space  is  inhabited.  In  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries  it 
appean  to  have  been  the  largest  town  in  tbe  Hausa  couniiietL 
and  its  inhabitants  at  that  time  numbered  some  100,000.  Tix 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  present  town  must  be  comparativciT 
modem,  for  it  is  believed  to  have  been  moved  from  its  anccKi 
site  and  at  the  lime  of  Leo  Africanus  (c.  1513)  there  was  no  piacr 
of  any  considerable  size  in  the  province  of  Katsena.  Before  tta: 
period  Katsena  boasted  of  being  the  chief  seat  of  leamirj; 
throughout  the  Hausa  states  and  this  reputation  was  tra:- 
tained  to  the  time  of  the  Fula  conquest.  In  tbe  beginning  o!  t^ 
19th  century  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fula,  bui  cal' 
after  a  protracted  and  heroic  defence.  In  March  1903  Sir  F 
Lugard  visited  Katsena  on  his  way  from  Sokoto  and  the  emir  tai 
chiefs  accepted  British  suzerainty  without  fighting.  The  Katstca 
district  has  since  formed  an  administrative  district  in  ibc  douh!t 
province  of  Kano  and  Kaiagum.  The  emir  was  unfaithful  i> 
his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  was  depoacd  is 
1 904.    His  successor  was  installed  and  took  the  oath  of  il^y'i^"* 
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In  December  of  tlw  nme  yew.  KUku  is  ft  rich  ud  popploua 

See  tbe  TVawlf  (tf  Hnnricti  Earth  (new  «!.,  London,  tSott,  do. 
xxtn.  and  sxivO<  Cooault  abo  tbe  Annitot  lUporli  on  Nonhem 
WKeruinucd  by  tbe  ColooiilOdSce,  Londoa.particularly  the  Report 
for  1902. 

Eatseha  b  afao  the  nane  i4  a  town  in  the  dbtrict  ti  Xatsesa- 

Aliab,  in  the  province  of  Muri,  Northern  Nigeria.  Tbh  dbtrict 
is  watered  by  a  river  oE  the  same  name  which  takes  Its  rise  in  the 
mountains  erf  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon,  and  flows  into  the 
Benue  at  a  point  above  AUnsL 

KATSURA,  TARO.  Hasquess  (1847-  ),  Japanese  soldier 
and  statesman,  was  bom  in  1S47  In  Choshu.  He  commenced 
his  career  by  fighting  under  the  Imperial  banner  in  the  dvil  war 
of  the  Restoration,  and  he  displayed  sucfa  talent  that  he  was 
twice  sent  at  public  expense  to  Germany  (In  1870  and  1884)10 
study  strategy  and  tactics.  In  t8S6  he  was  appointed  vice- 
minister  of  war,  and  in  1891  the  command  of  division  devolved 
on  him.  He  led  the  lelt  wing  of  the  Japanese  army  in  the 
can^iaignof  1894-95  against  China,  and  made  a  memorable  march 
In  the  depth  of  winter  from  tbe  north-east  shore  of  tbe  Yellow 
Sea  to  Ifaicbeng,  finally  occupying  Niucbwang,  and  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  second  army  corps  which  moved  up  the 
Liaotung  peninsula.  For  these  services  he  received  the  title 
of  viacounL  He  held  the  portfolio  of  war  from  1898  to  igoi, 
when  he  became  premier  and  retained  office  (or  four  and  a  half 
yean,  a  record  in  Japan,  tn  1901  his  cabinet  concluded  the 
first  etitciUe  with  England,  which  event  procured  for  Katsura  the 
rank  of  count.  He  also  directed  state  affairs  throughout  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  concluded  the  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
of  190S  with  Great  Brit^  receiving  from  King  Edward  the 
grand  croas  of  tbe  order  <rf  St  Michael  and  St  Getnge,  aiod  bdng 
raised  by  tbe  mikado  to  the  rank  of  marquess.  He  rengned  the 
premiership  in  1905  to  Marquess  Saionii,  but  was  again  invited 
to  form  a  cabinet  in  1908.  Marquess  Katsura  might  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  exponent  «l  conservative  views  in  Japan. 
Adhering  strictly  to  the  doctrine  that  ministiks  were  respon- 
sible to  the  emperor  alone  and  not  at  all  to  tbe  diet,  be  stood 
wholly  aloof  from  political  parties,  only  his  remaHuible  gift  of 
tact  and  conciliation  enabling  him  to  govern  on  such  principles. 

KATTSRFBLTO  (or  Katertelto],  OUITAVin  (d.  1799), 
quack  doctor  and  conjurer,  was  bom  in  Prussia.  About  1781 
be  came  to  London,  where  his  advertisements  in  tbe  newspapers, 
beaded  "  Wonders  I  WondersI  Wondersl"  enabled  him  to 
trade  most  profitably  upon  the  credulity  of  tbe  public  during  the 
widespread  faifluenta  epidemic  of  that  year.  His  public  enter- 
tainment, which,  besiides  conjuring,  included  electrical  and 
chemical  experiments  and  demonstrations  with  tbe  microscope, 
extracted  a  flattering  testimonial  from  the  royal  family,  who 
wilMSSed  it  in  r784.  The  poet  William  Cowper  refers  to 
Katterfelto  in  The  Task;  he  became  notorious  for  a  long  tour 
be  undertook,  exciting  marvel  by  his  conjuring  performances. 

KATTOWrn,  a  town  in  the  Pnis^an  province  of  Silesia,  on 
the  Rawa,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  5  m.  S.E.  from  Beuthen  by 
rail  Pop.  (1875),  I  i,3Sa;  (iflOS),  3S.77»'  There  are  large  iron- 
works, fbuiHiries  and  machine  shops  in  the  town,  and  near  it 
zinc  and  anthracite  mines.  The  growth  of  Kattowits,  like  that 
of  other  places  In  the  same  district,  has  been  very  rapid,  owing 
to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  1815  it  was  a  mere  village,  and  became  a  town  in  1867. 
It  has  monuments  to  the  emperors  William  I.  and  Frederick  III. 

See  G.  Hoffmann,  CuchickU  dtr  Sladl  KattowitM  (Kattoiriti,  1 893). 

RATWA,  or  Cdtwa,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Burdwan 
distria,  Bengal,  «luated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bhagirathi  and 
Ajai  rivers.  Pop.  (1901),  7330.  It  was  the  residence  of  many 
wealthy  merchants,  but  its  commercial  importance  has  declined 
as  it  is  without  railway  communication  and  tbe  difficulties  of 
the  river  navigation  have  increased.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  key  to  Murshidabad.  The  old  fort,  of  which  scarcely  a 
vestige  lemains,  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  <rf  tbe 
Mahrattas  by  Ali  Vardi  Khan. 


KATYDID,  the  name  given  to  certain  North  American  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Locutiidae,  and  related  to  the  green  or 
tree  grasshoppers  of  England.  As  in  othv  members  of  the 
family,  the  chirrup,  alleged  to  resemble  the  words  "  Katydid," 
is  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  file  on  the  underside  of  the  left 
forewing  over  a  ridge  on  the  nppecaide  of  the  lighL  Several 
spedes,  belonging  mostljr  to  the  gmem  Jfuracnitoinu  and 
CyTUiphaUta,  ue  known. 

KADPBEURBM,  a  town  Id  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Wertacb,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Munich  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905),  8955. 
Kaufbeuren  b  still  surrounded  by  its  medieval  walls  and  presents 
a  picturesque  appearance.  It  has  a  handsonetown  hall  with 
fine  paintings,  an  old  tower  (tbe  Hexenturm,  or  witches'  tower), 
a  museum  and  various  educational  institutions.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  is  the  chapel  of  St 
Blasius,  which  was  restored  in  r696.  The  chief  industries  are 
cotton  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  machine 
building  and  lithography,  and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
beer  and  cheese.  Kaufbeuren  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
849,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  chronicles  of  the  year  iia6.  It 
appears  to  have  become  a  free  imperial  city  about  11S8,  retain- 
ing  the  dignity  until  1803,  when  it  passed  to  Bavaria.  It  was 
formerly  a  resort  Of  pilgrims,  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found 
fn  the  vicinity. 

See  P.  StievcDjc  KcfeAtifoA  KatObeitrtiumdditbayrischt  JiMawo- 
tiMj^ima  (Munidi,  1870I;  and  Schiailer,  CtidiiekU  itr  Sladl  uad 
Kalmittkn  ffami  Katfbian»  (Augsburg,  1903}. 

KADPFMAini,  IMARIA  ANNA]  ANGBUCA  (1741-1807),  the 
once  popular  artist  and  Royal  Academician,  was  bom  at  Coire  in 
the  Grisons,-on  tbe  joth  of  October  1741.  Her  father,  John 
Josef  Kanffmann,  was  a  poor  man  and  mediocre  painter,  but 
apparently  very  successful  in  teaching  his  precocious  daughter. 
She  rapidly  acquired  several  languages,  read  incessantly,  and 
showed  marked  talents  as  a  musician.  Her  greatest  progress, 
however,  was  in  painting;  and  in  her  twelfth  year  she  had  become 
a  notat»lity,  with  bishops  and  nobles  for  her  utters.  In  1754 
her  father  took  her  to  Milan.  Later  visits  to  Italy  of  long  dura- 
tion appear  to  have  succeeded  this  excursion;  in  1763  she  visited 
Rome,  returning  to  it  again  in  1764.  From  Rome  she  passed  to 
Bologna  and  Venice,  being  everywhere  fCted  and  caressed,  as 
much  for  ber  talents  as  for  her  personal  charms.  Writing  from 
Rome  in  August  1764  to  his  friend  Franke,  Winckelmann  refers 
to  her  exceptional  popularity.  She  was  then  painting  bis  picture, 
a  half-length,  of  which  she  also  made  an  etching.  She  spoke 
Italian  as  wdl  as  German,  he  says;  and  she  also  expressed  her- 
self with  facility  In  French  and  English — one  result  of  the  last- 
named  accomplishment  being  Ib&l  she  painted  all  the  English 
visitors  to  the  Eternal  City.  "  She  may  be  styled  beautiful," 
headds,"andinsingingmayviewitb  our  best  virtuosi."  While 
at  Venice,  she  was  induced  by  Lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the 
English  ambassador  to  accompany  ber  to  London,  where  she 
appeared  in  1766.  One  of  her  first  works  was  a  portrait  of 
Garrick,  exhibited  in  the  year  of  her  arrival  at  "  Mr  Moteing's 
great  room  in  Maiden  Lane."  Tbe  rank  of  I-ady  Wentworth 
opened  society  to  her,  and  she  was  everywhere  well  received,  the 
royal  family  especially  showing  her  great  favour. 

Her  firmest  friend,  however,  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  hb 
pocket-book  her  name  as  "  Miss  Angelica  "  or  "  Miss  Angel " 
appears  frequently,  and  in  1766  he  painted  ber,  a  compliment 
which  she  returned  by  her  "  Portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds," 
aetat.  46.  Another  instance  of  ber  intimacy  with  Reynolds  is 
to  be  found  in  the  variation  of  Guercino's  "  Et  in  Arcadia  ego  " 
produced  by  her  at  this  date,  a  subject  which  Reynolds  repeated 
a  few  years  later  In  his  portrait  of  Mrs  Bouverie  and  Mrs  Crewe. 
When,  about  Novemb^  1767,  she  was  cntra{q>ed  into  a  clandes- 
tine marriage  with  an  adventurer  who  passed  for  a  Swedish  count 
(the  Count  de  Horn)  Reynolds  befriended  her,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  bis  good  offices  that  her  name  is  found  among  tbe 
signatories  to  the  famous  petition  to  the  king  for  the  establi^ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  In  its  first  catalogue  of  1769  she 
appears  with  "R.A."  after  ber  name  (an  honour  whichsbe  shared 
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in  the  Amu  of  Francis  the  First,"  which  belongs  to  the  year 
1778.  In  1773  she  vas  appointed  by  the  Academy  with  others 
to  decorate  St  Paul's,  and  it  was  she  who,  with  Biagio  Rebecca, 
painted  the  Academy's  old  lecture  room  at  Somereet  House.  It 
is  probable  that  her  popularity  declined  a  little  in  consequence  of 
her  unfortunate  marriaeci  but  in  1781,  after  her  first  husband's 
death  (she  bad  been  long  separated  from  him),  she  married 
Antonio  Zucchi  (1728-1795),  a  Venetian  artist  then  resident  in 
England.  Shortly  afterwards  she  retired  to  Rome,  where  she 
lived  for  twenty-five  years  with  much  of  her  old  prestige.  In 
17S3  she  lost  her  father;  and  in  1795 — the  year  in  which  she 
painted  the  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton — her  husband.  She 
continued  at  intervals  to  contribute  to  the  Academy,  her  last 
exhibit  being  in  1797.  After  this  she  produced  lillle,  and  in 
November  i3o;  she  died,  being  honoured  by  a  splendid  funeral 
underlhedirectionofCanova.  Thecntire Academy  of  St  Luke, 
with  numerous  ecclesiastics  and  virtuosi,  followed  her  to  her 
tomb  in  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  and,  as  at  the  burial  of  Raphael, 
two  of  her  best  pictures  were  carried  in  processioiL 

The  works  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  have  not  retained  their  reputa- 
tion. She  had  a  certain  gift  of  grace,  and  considerable  iluU  in 
compotition.  But  her  drawing  is  weak  and  faulty ;  her  figum  lack 
variety  and  expression;  and  her  men  are  masculine  women.  Her 
colouring,  however,  is  fairly  enough  dclincd  by  VVaagen'i  lerm 
"  cheerful."  Rooms  decorated  by  her  brush  are  still  to  be  Ken  in 
various  quarters.  At  Hampton  Court  is  a  portrait  of  ihe  duchess 
of  Brunswick;  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  a  portrait  of  herself. 
There  are  other  pictures  by  her  at  Paris.at  Dresden,  in  the  Hermitage 
at  Si  Pelcrsbure,  and  in  the  Alte  Pinakothck  at  Munich.  The 
Munich  example  is  another  portrait  of  herself  j  and  there  is  a  third 
in  the  Uffiii  at  Florence.  A  few  of  her  works  in  private  collections 
have  been  exhibited  among  the  "  Old  Masters  "  at  Burlington  House. 
But  she  is  perhaps  bcit  known  by  the  numerous  engravings  from  her 
designs  by  Schiavonetti,  Banolozzi  and  others.  Those  by  Bartoloui 
especially  still  find  considerable  favour  with  collectors.  Her  life 
was  written  in  tSlO  by  Giovanni  de  Rossi.  It  has  also  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  romance  by  Lion  de  Wailly,  1S38;  and  it  ^irompled 
the  charming  novel  contributed  by  Mis  Richmond  Ritchie  to  the 
ComkUi  Mafosine  in  1875  under  the  title  of  "  Miss  '^"^''^^  q  ^ 

KAUFMAHN,  COHSTANTIlfB  PBTROVICR  (iSiS-iSSa), 
Russian  general,  was  born  at  Maidani  on  the  3rd  of  March  1818. 
Hecntered  the  engineer  branch  in  1S3S,  served  in  the  campaigns 
in  the  Caucasus,  rose  to  be  colonel,  and  commanded  the  sappers 
and  miners  at  the  siege  of  Kats  in  1S55.  On  the  capitulation  of 
Kara  he  was  deputed  to  settle  the  terms  with  General  Sir  W. 
Fenwick  Williams.  In  1S61  he  became  director-general  of 
enginccn  at  the  War  Office,  assisting  General  Milutin  in  the 
reorganization  of  Ihc  army.  Promoted  licut.-gcneral  in  1864, 
he  was  nominated  aidc-de-camp-gcnerat  and  governor  of  the 
military  conscription  of  Vilna.  In  1867  he  became  governor 
of  Turkestan,  and  held  Ihc  post  until  his  death,  making  himself 
a  name  in  the  expansion  of  the  empire  in  central  Asia.  He 
accomplished  a  successful  campaign  in  1868  against  Bokhara, 
capturing  Samarkand  and  gradually  subjugating  the  whole 
country.  In  1873  he  attacked  Khiva,  took  the  capital,  and 
forced  the  khan  to  become  a  vassal  of  Russia.  Then  followed 
in  1875  the  campaign  against  Khokand,  in  which  Kaufmann 
defeated  the  khan,  Nasr-ed-din.  Khokand  north  of  the  Syr- 
daria  was  annexed  to  Russia,  and  the  independence  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  became  merely  nominal.  Tliis  rapid  absorption 
of  the  khanates  brought  Russia  into  close  proximity  to  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  reception  of  Kaufmann's  emissaries  by  the  Amir 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  British  war  with  Afghanistan  in  1S7S. 
Although  Ksufmann  was  unable  to  induce  his  government  to 
support  all  his  ambitious  schemes  of  further  conquest,  he  sent 
Skobelcfl  in  1880  and  1881  against  the  Akhal  Tekk^s,  and  was 
arranging  to  add  Merv  to  his  annexations  when  he  died  suddenly 
at  Tashkcnd  on  the  15th  of  May  188a. 


in  the  Fox  river,  valley,  and  by  river  steamboats.  It  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  a  hospital  and  manufactories  of  pulp,  paper, 
lumber  and  woodenwarc.  Dams  on  the  Fox  River  furnish  a 
good  water-power.  The  city  owns  its  water-works.  A  smaH 
settlement  of  Indian  traders  was  made  here  as  eariy  as  iSioi  in 
1830  a  Presbyterian  mission  was  established,  but  tbe  gtowth  of 
the  place  was  slow,  and  the  city  was  not  chartered  until  1885. 

KAULBACH.  WILHELH  VON  (1805-1874).  German  painter, 
was  born  in  Westphalia  on  the  islh  of  October  1805.  His  faiber, 
who  was  poor,  combined  painting  with  the  goldsmith's  tr^de, 
but  means  were  found  to  place  Wilhelm,  a  youth  of  scvcaieen, 
in  the  art  academy  of  DOsseldorf,  then  becoming  renowned  under 
the  directorship  of  Peter  von  Cornelius.  Young  Kaulbacfa  coo- 
tended  against  hardships,  even  hunger.  But  his  courage  ne%«r 
failed;  and,  uniting  genim  with  industry,  he  was  ere  long  fore- 
most among  the  young  national  party  which  sought  to  rc>-i%-e 
the  arts  of  Germany.  The  ambitious  work  by  which  Louis  L 
sought  to  transform  Munich  into  a  German  Athens  afforded  tlK 
young  painter  an  appropriate  sphere.  Cornelius  had  been  com- 
missioned to  execute  Ihc  enormous  frescoes  in  the  Glypiotbck. 
and  his  custom  was  in  the  winters,  with  the  aid  of  Kaulbacfa  and 
others,  to  complete  (he  cartoons  al  DOsseldorf,  and  in  the  sum- 
mers, accompanied  by  his  best  scholars,  to  carry  out  the  dtsigns 
inctilouron  the  museum  walls  in  Munich.  But  in  1814  Cornelius 
became  director  of  the  Bavarian  academy.  ■  Kaulbach,  not  ytt 
twenty,  followed,  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Uunidi, 
laboured  hard  on  the  public  works,  executed  independent  com- 
missions, and  in  1849,  when  Cornelius  left  fur  Berlin,  succeeded 
to  the  directorship  of  the  academy,  an  ofRce  which  he  held  till 
his  death  on  the  7th  of  April  1874.  His  son  Hermaan  (1S46- 
1909)  also  became  a  distinguished  painter. 

Kaulbach  matured,  after  the  example  of  the  masters  at  tbe 
Middle  Ages,  the  practice  of  mural  or  monumental  decoration; 
heoncemore  conjoined  painting  with  architecture, and  displayed 
a  creative  fertility  and  readiness  of  resource  scarcely  found  sioce 
the  era  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  Early  in  the  scries  ol  his 
multitudinous  works  came  the  famous  Norrcnhaus,  the  appalling 
memories  of  a  certain  madhouse  near  Dusscldorf;  the  compoit- 
tion  all  the  more  deserves  mention  for  points  of  contact  viih 
Hogarth.  Somewhat  to  the  same  category  belong  the  iDastri- 
tions  to  Reintkt  FtuMs.  These,  together  with  occasional  figures 
or  passages  In  complex  pictorial  dramas,  show  how  dominajit 
and  irrepressible  were  the  artist's  sense  of  satire  and  enjoyment 
of  fun;  character  in  its  breadth  and  sharpness  is  dcpiacd  villi 
keenest  relish,  and  at  times  the  sardonic  smile  bursts  into  the 
loudest  laugh.  Thus  occasionally  the  grotesque  degenerates 
into  the  vulgar,  the  grand  into  the  ridictdous,  as  in  tbe  satire  ua 
"  the  Pigtail  Age  "  ina  frescooutside  the  New  Pitukothek.  Yet 
these  exceptional  extravagances  came  not  of  weakness  but  frm 
excess  of  power.  Kaulbach  tried  hard  to  become  Grecian  and 
Italian;  but  he  never  reached  Phidias  or  Raphael;  in  sfawt  the 
blood  of  DUrer,  Holbein  and  Martin  Schongauer  ran  slrong  is 
his  veins.  The  art  products  in  Munich  during  the  middle  ol  ibe 
igth  century  were  of  a  quantity  to  preclude  &rst-ratc  quaLiy, 
and  Kaulbach  contracted  a  fatal  facility  in  covering  wall  isd 
canvas  by  the  acre.  He  painted  in  the  Hofgarten,  the  Odeoa. 
the  Palace  and  on  the  external  walls  of  the  New  Pinakotb«L 
His  perspicuous  and  showy  manner  also  gained  him  abnndint 
occupation  as  a  book  illustrator:  in  the  pages  of  the  poets  his 
fancy  revelled;  he  was  glad  to  take  inspiration  from  Wietaod. 
Goethe,  even  Klopsiock;  among  his  engraved  designs  an  tfae 
Shakespeare  gallery,  the  Goethe  gallery  and  a  folio  cditien  of 
the  Gospels.  With  regard  to  these  examples  of  "  the  Munich 
school,"  it  was  asserted  that  Kaulbach  had  been  unfortuoite 
alike  in  having  found  Cornelius  for  a  master  and  King  Loais  for 
a  patron,  that  he  attempted  "  subjects  far  beyond  hiok  beticrinf 
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that  his  admiration  for  them  was  the  tame  u  iupiratioD  "; 
and  supplied  the  lack  ot  real  iniasiiutioii  by  "  a  compound  of 
intellect  and  fancy." 

Nevertheless  in  such  compositions  as  the  DcstiucUon  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Baitk  of  the  Huns  Kaulbach  shows  creative 
imaginUion.  As  a  dramatic  poet  be  tells  tbe  story,  depicts 
character,  seizes  on  action  ant)  situatint,  and  thus  as  it  were 
takes  tbe  spectator  by  storm.  The  manner  may  be  occasionally 
noisy  and  ranting,  but  tbe  cSect  after  Its  kind  is  tremendous. 
Tbe  cartoon,  which,  as  usual  in  modem  German  art,  it  superior 
to  the  ultimate  picture,  was  executed  in  tbe  artist's  prime  at  tbe 
age  of  thirty.  At  this  period,  as  here  seen,  the  knowledge  was 
little  short  of  absolute;  subtle  is  the  sense  of  beauty;  playful, 
delicate,  firm  the  touch;  the  whole  treatment  artistic 

Ten  or  more  years  were  devoted  to  what  tbe  Germans  term  a 
"  cyclus  " — a  series  of  pictures  depicting  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
'  the  Age  of  Homer,  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Battle  of 
the  Huns,  the  Crusades  and  the  Reformation.  These  major 
tableaux,  severally  30  ft.  Img,  and  each  comprising  over  one 
hundred  figures  above  life-sioe,  are  sunounded  by  minor  com- 
positions making  more  than  twenty  hi  alL  The  idea  is  to 
congregate  around  the  world's  historic  dramas  the  prime  agents 
of  civilization;  thus  here  are  assembled  allegoric  figures  of  Archi- 
tecture and  other  arts,  of  Science  and  other  kingdoms  of  know- 
ledge, together  with  lawgivers  from  the  time  of  Hoses,  not  for- 
getting Frederick  the  Great.  The  chosen  situation  for  this 
imposing  didactic  and  theatric  display  is  the  Trcppcnhaus  or 
grand  staircase  in  the  new  museum,  Berlin;  the  surface  is  a 
granulated,  absorbent  wall,  tpedally  ptepaied;  tbe  technical 
method  is  that  known  as  "  water-tfast,"  of  "  Hquid  flinl,"  the 
Infusion  of  uUca  securing  permanence.  The  same  medium  was 
adopted  in  the  later  wall-picture*  in  tbe  Booses  ol  Parliament, 
Westminster. 

Tbe  painter's  last  peiiod  brings  no  new  departure;  bis  ultimate 
works  tti^  consfricuoot  by  exaggerations  of  early  character- 
istics. The  series  of  designs  illustrative  of  Goethe,  which  had 
an  immense  success,  were  melodramatic  and  pandered  to  popular 
taste.  The  vast  canvas,  more  than  50  tt.  long,  the  Sea  Fight 
at  Sslamis,  painted  for  the  Haximiltanenm,  Munich,  evinces 
wonted  hnaginalioD  and  facility  in  composition;  tbe  handling 
also  retains  its  largeness  and  vigour;  but  In  this  astounding  scenic 
uproar  moderation  and  the  dropIicUy  of  nature  are  thrown  to 
the  winds,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  hot  and  feverish. 

Kaulbach'*  was  a  bcauly-loviiv  art.  He  is  not  supreme  ai  a 
cslouriM;  he  belonn  in  fact  to  a  school  that  holds  colour  in  sub- 
ordination ;  but  he  bid,  in  common  with  the  great  masters,  the  sure 
foundation  of  his  art  in  form  and  composition.  Indeed,  the  acicnce 
ol  cofflpoaition  ha**cldo(n  if  ever  been  so  cleariy  understood  or  worked 
out  with  equal  complexity  and  exactitude;  (he  constituent  lines,  the 
relation  of  the  pans  to  the  whole,  are  brought  into  absolute  agree- 
tncnt ;  in  modern  Germany  painting  and  muiic  have  trodden  parallel 
paths,  and  Kaulbach  is  muMcal  in  the  melody  and  harmony  of  his 
cooiposilions.  His  narrative  loo  ii  lucid,  and  moves  as  a  stately 
marchor  royal  triumph;  the  sequence  of  the  figures  is  utibroken;  the 
arrangement  of  the  aroupa  accords  with  even  literary  forrn;  the 
picture  bib  imo  incident,  e^iode.  dialogue,  action,  plot,  ai  a  drama. 
The  Btyfc  w  eclectici  in  the  Age  of  Homer  the  types  and  the  treat- 
mml  are  derived  fnim  Creek  marbles  and  vases;  then  in  the  Tower 
of  Babd  the  severity  of  the  antique  give*  place  to  the  suavity  of  the 
Italian  renaissance;  while  in  the  Crusades  the  composition  b  let  bose 
into  modem  romanticism,  and  so  the  manner  descends  into  the  midst 
(rf  the  19th  century.  And  yet  this  scholastically  compounded  art 
i*  so  nicely  adjuatco  and  smoothly  blended  that  it  casts  off  all  incon- 

JTuity  and  becomei  homogeneous  as  the  issue  of  one  mind.  But  a 
ckk  public  craved  for  change;  and  to  the  great  matter  in  later  years 
wanctlin  favour,  and  had  to  witness,  not  without  inquietude,  the 
rise  of  an  opposing  party  of  naturalism  and  realism.     (J.  B.  A.) 

KAinHTZ-RIETB0BQ.  WBMZEL  ANTON,  Prince  von  (1711- 
t794)r  Austrian  chancellor  and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Vienna 
on  the  and  of  February  1711.  His  father,  Max  Ulrich,was  the 
third  count  of  Kaunitz,  and  married  an  heiress,  Maria  Ernestine 
Franziska  von  Rletburg.  The  family  was  ancient,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  of  Slavonic  origin  In  Moravia.  Wenzel 
Anton,  being  a  second  son,  was  designed  for  the  chuKh,  but  on 
tbe  death  of  his  chkr  brother  he  wat  truned  for  the  law  and  for 
diplomacy,  at  Vienna,  Leipalg  and  Ldden,  and  by  travel.  Hit 


family  had  served  tbe  Habsbu^  with  some  distinction,  and 
Kaunitx  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment.  In  1735 
he  was  a  RekkjhoJraXk.  When  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  died 
in  1740,  he  is  said  to  have  hesitated  before  deciding  to  support 
Maria  Theresa.  If  so,  his  hesitation  did  not  last  king,  and  left 
DO  trace  on  bis  feyalty.  From  174a  to  1744  he  was  minister  at 
Turin,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  sent  as  minister  with  the  Arch- 
duke Cbaries  of  Lorraine,  the  governor  of  Belgium.  He  was 
therefore  an  eye-wilnestoftbecaropaigns  in  which  Marshal  Saxe 
overran  Belgium,  At  this  time  he  was  extremely  discouraged, 
and  sought  for  hit  recaU.  But  he  had  earned  the  approval  of 
Maria  Theresa,  who  sent  hira  as  representative  of  Austria  to  the 
peace  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  His  tenacity  and 
dexterity  established  his  repuution  as  a  dipkmiatist.  He  con- 
firmed bis  bold  on  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  empress  by 
tbe  line  be  took  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  In  1749  Maria 
Theresa  a[q>ealed  to  all  her  counsellors  for  admcc  as  to  the  policy 
Austria  ought  to  pursue  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  pro- 
duced by  the  rite  of  Prussia.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
including  her  htitband  Francis  t.,  were  of  opinion  that  the  old 
alliance  with  the  sea  Powers,  England  and  Holland,  should  be 
maintained.  Kaunitz,  either  because  he  was  really  persuaded 
that  the  old  policy  must  be  given  up,  or  because  he  saw  that  the 
dominating  idea  hi  tbe  mind  of  Maria  Theresa  was  the  recovery 
of  Silesia,  gave  it  u  his  opinion  that  Frederick  was  now  the 
"most  wicked  and  dangerous  enemy  of  Austria,"  that  it  wat 
hopeless  to  expea  the  support  of  Protestant  nations  against 
him,  and  that  the  only  way  of  recovering  Silesia  was  by  an 
alUuice  with  Russia  and  France.  Tbecmpress  eagerly  accepted 
views  which  were  already  her  own,  and  entrusted  the  adviser 
with  tbe  execution  of  his  own  plana.  An  ambassador  to  France 
from  1750  to  1751,  and  after  1753  as  "  house,  court  and  state 
chancellor,"  Kaunitz  laboured  successfully  to  bring  about  the 
alliance  which  led  to  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  was  considered 
a  great  feat  of  diplomacy,  and  established  Kaunitz  as  tbe  recog- 
nized master  of  the  art.  His  tdumpb  was  won  in  spite  of  per- 
sonal defects  and  absurdities  which  would  have  ruined  most 
men.  Kaunitz  had  manias  rarely  found  in  company  wirii 
atndnle  rnnitj.  He  woold  not  hnr  of  d«th,  nor  approach  « 
tick  man.  He  refused  to  viut  hit  dying  matter  Joseph  n.  for 
two  whole  years.  He  would  not  breathe  fresh  air.  On  the 
warmest  summer  day  he  kept  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth 
when  out  of  doors,  and  bit  only  exercise  was  riding  under  glass, 
which  he  did  every  morning  for  exactly  the  same  nnmber  of 
minutes.  He  relaxed  from  hb  woA  in  tbe  company  vt  a  imall 
dependent  society  of  sycophants  and  buffoons.  He  wat  con- 
sumed by  a  solemn,  garrulous  and  pedantic  vanity.  When  in 
1770  he  met  Frederick  the  Great  at  MIUiriscb-Neiutadt,  became 
with  a  summary  of  pcditlcal  principles,  which  be  called  a  cate- 
chism, in  hb  pocket,  and  assured  tbe  king  that  be  must  be  allowed 
to  speak  without  interruption.  When  Frederick,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  humour  him,  promised  to  listen  quietly,  Kaunitz  rolled 
his  mind  out  for  two  hours,  and  went  away  witb  the  firm  con- 
viction that  be  had  at  but  enlightened  the  inf»ioc  intellect  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  to  what  politict  really  were.  Within  a 
very  short  time  Frederick  had  completely  deceived  and  out- 
manoeuvred him.  With  all  his  pomposity  and  conceit,  Kaunitz 
was  astute,  be  was  laborious  and  orderly;  when  his  advice  wat 
not  taken  he  would  carry  out  the  wttbet  <d  hb  mattcia,  a^flc  no 
defeat  ever  damped  his  pertinacity. 

To  tell  his  history  from  1750  till  his  retirement  in  1703  would 
be  to  tetl  part  of  the  internal  history  of  Austria,  and  all  the  inter- 
national politict  of  eastern  and  central  Europe.  Hu  governing 
principle  was  to  forward  tbe  Intereitt  of  "  the  augutt  bouse  <d 
Austria,"  a  phrase  sometimes  repeated  at  every  few  lines  of  hit 
despatches.  In  internal  aRalrs  he  In  1758  recommertdcd,  and 
helped  to  promote,  a  simplification  of  the  confused  and  sub- 
divided Austrian  administration.  But  his  main  concern  was 
always  with  diplomacy  and  foreign  policy.  Here  he  strove  with 
untiring  energy,  and  no  small  measure  of  success,  to  extend  the 
Austrian  dominiont.  After  the  Seven  Vcart'  War  he  cndea- 
votired  to  avoid  great  ridm,  and  sought  to  secure  hit  endt  by 
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■ffitncn,  exchuget  and  daim  protodng  to  have  a  legal  baiis, 
and  Jwtified  u  eBormoM  length  bjr  ugnmcnu  both  pedantic 
and  bypocrltical.   The  French  Revolution  had  begun  to  alter 

all  the  relatioas  of  the  Powen  before  his  retirement.  He  never 
understood  its  full  meaning.  Yet  the  circular  despatch  which 
he  addressed  to  the  ambauadon  of  tlie  emperor  on  the  17th  ol 
July  1794  contain!  the  first  outlines  of  Bfettcnkh'i  policy  <rf 
"  legitimacy,"  and  the  first  proposal  for  the  combined  action  of 
the  powers,  based  on  the  lull  recognition  of  one  another's  rights, 
to  defend  thcmselvei  against  subversive  principles.  Kaunitz 
died  at  lus  boose,  the  Garten  Falait,  near  Vienna,  on  the  17th 
of  June  1794.  He  niaiifed  on  the  6th  of  htay  1736,  Maria 
Ernestine  von  Starhembeig,  who  died  on  tbe  <th  of  Sipteraber 
1754.   Four  sons  were  born  of  the  ntaniage. 

See  Hormayr,  OetltmkkUdi^  FMorek  (Vtenna.  tiaj),  for  a 
biographical  sketch  bued  on  personal  knowledge.  Also  see  Brunner. 
Jewftl  //.:  CfrwiAmtfoacv  me  Catemf  Xoimjbi  (Mayenee,  187O  i 
A.  Beer.  Jaiefkli.,  U^M  it.  tm*  KamOt  (Vtsnoa,  OjH. 

XAUP,  JOHAm  JAKOB  (1803-1873),  German  naturalist, 
was  bun  at  DannsUdt  00  the  lotb  of  April  1805.  After  study- 
ing at  GSttingen  and  Heidelberg  he  sp«u  two  yetn  at  Ldden, 
where  .his  attention  was  specially  devoted  to  the  araidiilHanB 
and  fishes.  He  then  returned  to  Darmstadt  as  an  aa^tant  In 
the  grand  ducal  museum,  of  which  In  1B40  be  became  inspector. 
In  1829  be  puUished  SUiu  tut  EmMckdiintftesckUlUe  der 
turepaisdun  Tkitrwtit,  in  which  he  regarded  <lw  animal  «rorld 
as  developed  from  lower  to  higher  forma,  from  the  amphiUans 
through  the  Urds  to  tbe  bea^  of  prey;  but  subsequently  he 
repudiated  tUs  work  as  t  youthful  indiscretion,  and  on  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  OrfftM  «f  Speciu  he  dedarpd  himself 
against  its  doctrines.  The  extensive  fossil  deposits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Darmstadt  gave  him  amfde  OHMMtunities  for 
palaeontolopcal  inquiries,  and  he  gained  consideraUe  reputation 
by  his  BtilrUfe  ndktrtn  Kamtniu  der  vrwdUiekat  Sauitlkiere 
(1855-1861).  He  also  wrote  Clajsi^atwt  der  Sdugclhiere  und 
Vogd  (1844),  and,  with  H.  G.  Brown  (1800-1861}  of  Hridelbe^ 
DU  Gmial-arliten  ResU  ata  dem  Hot  (iS4t-i844).  He  died  at 
Darmstadt  on  the  4th  of  July  1873. 

KAIUll  PIKEi  in  botany,  Agalkit  ataUalU,  a  conifer  native 
of  New  Zealand  where  it  is  abundant  in  forests  in  the  North 
Island  between  tbe  North  Cape  and  38*  south  latitude.  The 
forests  are  rapidly  disappearing  owing  to  use  as  timber  and  to 
destruction  by  fires.  It  b  a  tall  resiniferous  tree,  usually  ranging 
from  8a  to  100  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  4  to  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
but  readdng  t  so  ft. ,  with  a  diameter  of  1 5  to  33  ft it  has  a  straight 
columnar  trunk  and  a  rounded  bushy  head.  The  thick  resini- 
ferous bark  falls  oS  in  large  flat  fiakes.  The  leaves,  which  per- 
sut  for  several  years,  are  very  thick  and  leathery;  on  young  trees 
they  are  lance-shaped  a  to  4  in.  long  and  }  to  )  in.  broad,  becom- 
ing on  mature  trees  linear-oblong  or  obovate-oblong  and  )  to 
in.  long.  Tbe  ripe  cones  are  almost  spherical,  erect,  and  3  to  3 
in.  in  diameter;  the  broad,  flat,  rather  thin  cone-scales  lall  from 
the  axis  when  ripe.  Each  scale  bears  a  sin^e  compressed  seed 
with  a  membranous  wing.  The  timber  is  remarkable  for  its 
■trength,  durability  and  tbe  ease  with  which  it  is  worked.  The 
resin,  kauri-  gum,  is  an  amt>er-like  deposit  dug  in  large  quantities 
from  the  sites  of  previous  forests,  in  lumps  generally  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 
The  colour  is  of  a  rich  brown  or  ambei  ydlow,  or  it  may  be 
almost  colourless  and  translucent.  It  n  of  value  tor  vanisli- 
making. 

KAVA  (Cava  or  Ava),  an  intoxicating,  but  non-alcoholic 
beverage,  produced  principally  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
^cific,  from  tbe  roots  or  leaves  of  a  variety  of  the  pepper  plant 
{Piper  melkysluum).  The  method  of  preparation  b  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  roots  or  leaves  are  first  chewed  by  young  girb  or 
boys,  care  being  taken  that  only  those  possessing  sound  teeth 
and  excellent  general  health  shall  take  part  in  thb  toleration. 
Tbe  chewed  material  to  then  placed  In  a  bowl,  and  water  or 
coco-nut  milk  fa  poured  over  it,  the  whole  is  well  stirred,  and 
•ubsequently  the  woody  matter  fa  removed  by  an  Ingenious  but 
rimple  mechaaical  man^iulation.  The  resulting  Uquid,  which 


has  a  muddy  or  M/<-ait-lotl  appearance,  or  u  of  a  greentdi  hoe  if 
made  from  leaves,  fa  now  ready  for  consumption.  The  taaic  ef 
the  liquid  fa  at  bst  sweet,  and  then  pungent  and  acrid.  The 
usual  dose  corresponds  to  about  two  mouthfufa  <rf  the  root 
Intoxication  (but  thu  apparently  only  appUes  to  those  nst 
inured  to  the  use  of  tbe  liquor)  foUowi  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  drunkenness  produced  by  kava  fa  o(  a  mdancholy,  tilem  aai 
drowsy  character.  Excessive  drinking  fa  said  to  lead  to  skia 
and  other  diseases,  but  per  contra  many  medicinal  virtues  an 
ascribed  to  the  preparation.  There  appears  to  be  little  doute 
that  the  active  principle  in  thu  beverage  fa  a  poisiHi  of  as  slka- 
loidal  nature.  It  leema  likely  that  thb  substance  fa  not  pRScat 
as  such  (i.e.  as  a  free  alkaloid)  in  the  plant,  but  ihnt  it  cxicts  fa 
the  form  of  a  glucoside,  and  tliBt  by  the  praccaa  of  chewing  tlii 
glucoside  fa  split  up  by  oneof  tbeftnncatain  ibeMltvniuothe 
free  alkaloid  and  sugar. 

See  Phum.  Jotum.  iil.  474;  Iv.  SSi  fa-  >I9:  ^  l49:  Cm**!  ' 
Ftndiu,  1.436,  308;  lii.  3o6: /Mm. d*7AarM.  (i860)  30;  1186a}  aiS; 
Seeman,  Aora  Vilimm,  360;  Beachy,  Yejatt  ^  Iht  "*  Blautm' 

iL  lao. 

KAVADB  (KABAOts,  KAXMOCa),  a  Ionian  name  whidi  occos 
first  in  the  mythical  htotory  of  the  old  Iranian  kingdom  as  Kai 
Kobadh  (Kalkobad).  U  was  bwnel^  two  kings  of  tbe  Saasanid 
dynasty. 

(1)  Kavads  I.,  son  of  PCriVx,  crowned  by  the  noUea  in  40 
in  place  of  hfa  micle  Bafaah,  who  was  deposed  and  blinded.  At 
thb  time  tbe  empire  was  utteriy  diaoiganiicd  by  tbe  isvasm  of 
the  Epblhatites  or  White  Huns  from  the  east.  After  one  «f 
their  victories  against  PMs,  Kavadh  had  been  a  boatage  among 
them  during  two  years,  pending  the  payment  of  ■  buvy  na- 
Bom.  In  484  PcrOs  had  been  drfeated  and  slain  with  hfa  vbole 
army.  Balaib  was  not  able  to  restore  tbe  royal  autboritr. 
The  hopes  of  the  magnates  and  high  priests  that  Kavadb  would 
suit  thdr  purpose  were  soon  disappointed.  B^vadh  gave  Us 
support  to  tbe  communbtlc  sect  founded  by  Hazdak,  son  of 
Bamdad,  who  demanded  that  the  rich  should  divide  tb^  ^ves 
and  their  wealth  with  the  poor.  Hb  intention  evidaitly  was, 
by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Mazdakites,  to  break  the  influ- 
ence of  the  magnates.  But  in  496  he  was  depoocd  and  incar- 
cerated in  the  "  Castle  of  Oblivion  (Lelbe)  "  in  Susiana,  and  kit 
brother  Janiaq>  (Zamaspes)  was  raised  to  tbe  throne.  Kavadh, 
however,  esc^ed  and  founid  refuge  with  the  Ephihalitcs,  wbou 
king  gave  him  hb  dau^ter  in  marriage  and  aidfcd  him  to  rctan 
to  Persia.  In  499  he  became  king  again  and  punished  hb  apfo- 
nents.  He  had  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Ephthalitcs  and  appficd 
for  subsidies  to'Rome,  which  had  before  supported  the  Pcniaia. 
But  now  the  emperor  Anastasius  refused  subsidies,  cxpectir^ 
that  the  two  rival  powers  of  the  East  would  exhaust  ooe  aootbci 
in  war.  At  tbe  same  time  he  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Persian  part  of  Armenia.  So  Kavadb  joined  the  Epfatbahtcs 
and  began  war  ag^nst  the  Romans.  In  501  he  took  Tbeodoso- 
polb  in  Armenia,  in  503  Amida  (Diarbekr)  on  the  Tigris.  In  505 
an  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  western  Huns  from  the  Caocasta 
led  to  an  armistice,  during  which  the  Romans  paid  subsidtcs  to 
the  Persians  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fortificatians  on  the 
Caucasus.  When  Justin  I.  (518-537)  came  to  (he  throne  the 
conflict  began  anew.  The  Persian  vassal,  Hoixlhir  of  Bin, 
laid  waste  Mesopotamia  and  slaughtered  the  monks  and 
nuns.  In  531  Belisarius  was  beaten  at  Callinicum.  Shcvtly 
afterwards  Kavadb  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  Scpternba 
^1.  During  hb  lost  years  hb  favourite  son  Chosiocs  bad  hid 
great  influence  over  him  and  had  been  proclaimed  succcsscr. 
He  abo  induced  Kavadb  to  break  with  tbe  Maxdakites,  vhoa 
doctrine  had  spread  widely  and  caused  great  social  confuses 
throughout  Persia.  In  539  they  were  refuted  in  a  tbeolcigkal 
discussion  held  before  the  throne  of  the  king  by  the  orthodox 
Magians,  and  were  slaughtered  and  peracculed  everywhere; 
Maxdak  himself  was  hanged.  Kavadh  evidently  was.  as 
.  copius  {Perl.  i.  6)  calb  him,  an  tmusually  clear-sighted  and  cos- 
getic  ruler.  Although  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the  yoke 
of  the  ^ththalites,  he  succeeded  In  restoring  order  in  the  inienw 
and  foiqibt  Willi  succcn  against  the  Romans.  He  bwh  some 
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towns  wbldi  were  nanied  after  him,  and  began  to  n^nlate  the 
taxation. 

(a)  Kavaoh  n.  Sherob  (Sines),  aoa  of  Chosroes  n.,  was  raised 
to  the  thrane  In  oppontiai  to  his  father  la  Fcbnaiy  6s8,  after 
the  great  vicUvies  of  the  emperor  HmcUus.  He  pat  his  father 
and  eighteen  brothers  to  death,  bcgao  negotiations  with  Hm- 
dius,  but  died  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months.  (Eo.  M.) 

KAVALA,  orCAVAUA,awallcd  tows  and  se^wrt  of  Europeu 
Turkey  in  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  on  the  Bay  of  Kavala,  an  Inlet 
(rf  the  Aegean  Sea.  Pop.  (1905),  about  5000.  Kavala  b  built 
on  a  pTomontoty  stretching  south  into  the  bay,  and  opposite  the 
islud  of  Thaaos.  There  is  a  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
nontoty.  The  resident  population  b  Increased  in  summer  by  an 
Influx  (rf  peamtry,  of  mbom  during  the  season  5000  to  6000  are 
employed  in  curing  tobacco  and  preparing  it  Uir  export.  Tbc 
finest  Turkish  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  district,  and  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
£i,350/xx>.  Hehemet  Ali  was  bom  here  in  1769,  and  founded  a 
Turkish  acbool  whkh  still  edits.-  His  birthplace,  an  unpreten- 
tious little  house  in  one  of  the  tortuous  older  streets,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tablet  which  the  municipal  authorities  have 
affixed  to  its  front  wall.  Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  net^bourbood,  of  irtiidi  the  diief  is  the  large 
aqueduct  00  two  tiers  of  arches  which  still  serves  to  supply  the 
town  and  dil^)idated  dtadel  with  water  from  Mount  Fingens. 

Kavala  has  been  identified  with  Neapdis,  at  which  St  Paul  iapded 
on  hU  vay  from  Samothrace  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  II).  Neapolia 
was  the  port  of  Philippi,  as  Kavala  now  is  of  Seres;  in  the  bay 
on  which  it  cundi  the  Reet  of  Brutui  and  Caisius  was  stationed 
durine  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Some  authorities  identify  Neapolia 
with  Datum  (AArov),  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  famous  for  its 
gold  mines. 

KAVAHAOH.  ARTHUR  MACMORROUGH  (1831-1889),  Irish 
poUcidan,  son  of  Thomas  Kavanagh,  M.P.,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  the  andent  Icings  of  I.einster,  was  bom  in  Co.  Cariow, 
Irdand,  on  the  >5th  of  March  1831.  He  bad  only  the  rudiments 
of  arms  and  legs,  but  in  spite  of  these  physical  defects  had  a 
remarkable  career.  He  learnt  to  ride  in  the  most  fearless  way, 
a  trapped  to  a  sped&l  saddle,  and  managing  tiw  horse  with  the 
stumpa  ai  lus  arms;  and  idio  Allied,  shot,  drew  and  wrote, 
various  mechanical  contrivances  being  dev^ed  to  Buiq>lement 
bis  limited  physical  capacities.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
Egypt,  Asia  MinM,  Penia  and  India  betwera  18^  and  1853, 
and  jdter  succeeding  to  the  family  estates  in  the  l^tcr  year,  he 
manied  in  1855  hfa  coosin, Miai  Fnmces  Mary Leathley.  Assisted 
by  hb  wife,  be  was  a  most  philanthropic  landlord,  and  was  an 
active  county  mapstrate  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
A  Conservative  and  a  Prtrteatant,  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Co. 
Wexford  from  1866  to  1868,  and  for  Co.  Carknr  from  1868  to 
1880.  He  was  opposed  to  the  disesuUIshment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  but  su[^rtcd  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  sat  on  the 
Beisborough  Commission.  In  1S86  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland.  He  died  irf  pneumonia  on  the 
95tb  (rf  December  1889,  in  London.  It  la  supposed  that  hli 
extraonUnary  career  suggested  the  Idea  of  "  Lucas  Mafcfs  " 
novel,  Tke  History  of  Sir  Riekard  Calmady. 

KAVANAOH,  JUUA  (1814-1877),  British  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Thurles  inTippcrary,  Irdand,  in  1834.  She  was  the  dau^ter 
of  Hwgan Peter Kavai»gh(d.  iS74),anthor  of  vatknia worthless 
philoIogCcal  works  and  some  poems.  Julia  apeat  several  years 
of  her  early  life  with  her  parents  tn  Nomiandy,  laying  there  the 
foundation  of  a  mastery  of  the  French  language  and  insight  into 
French  modes  ci  thought,  which  was  perfected  by  her  later 
frequent  and  long  tendances  In  Francs.  Miss  Kavana^'a 
Htenry  career  began  with  her  arrival  in  London  about  1844,  and 
her  uneventful  life  affords  tew  incidents  to  the  biographer.  Her 
first  book  was  Three  Paths  (1847),  a  story  for  the  young;  but  her 
first  work  to  attract  notice  was  Madeline,  a  Tak  of  Ataerpu 
(1848).  Other  books  followed:  A  Si$mtiur  and  Winler  in  the 
Two  SkaUs  (1858);  Fr«M*  Womm  of  lellen  (i86a);  Entlisk 
Watun  ef  Letters  (1861};  Wma*  tn  Prmee  dimmg  lie  tSth 
C*Kbiry(i8so);  and  IFMUHs/CArjitiMily  (1851).  Tlte  scenes 
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of  her  stories  are  almost  always  laid  in  France,  asd.she  handles 
her  French  themes  with  fidelity  and  skill.  Her  style  is  simple 
and  pleasing  rather  than  stiiking;  and  her  characters  are 
interesting  without  being  strongly  individualized.  Her  most 
popular  novels  were  perhaps  Adile  (1657),  Qtuen  (1863). 
and  John  Dorrien  (1875).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  Julia  Kavanagh  removed  with  her  mother  from 
Paris  to  Rouen.   She  died  at  Nice  on  the  38th  tA  October  1S77. 

KAVAfll,  or  Cavass  (adapted  from  the  Turkish  qawioas,  a 
bow-maker;  Arabic  qam,  a  bow),  a  Turkish  name  for  an  armed 
police-officer;  also  for  a  courier  such  as  it  is  usual  to  engage  when 
travelling  in  Turicey. 

KAVIRONDO,  a  people  of  British  East  Africa,  who  dweU  In 
the  valley  «f  the  Nk^  River,  on  the  western  sispes  of  Mount 
Elgcm,  and  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Vict<»ta  Nyanaa. 
Kavirondo  is  the  general  name  til  two  distinct  groups  of  tribes, 
one  Bantu  and  the  other  Nilotic  Both  groups  are  immigrants, 
the  Bantu  from  the  south,  the  Nilotic  from  the  north.  Tht 
Bantu  appear  to  have  been  the  first  comers.  Hie  Nilotic  tribes, 
probably  an  offshoot  <rf  tbe  KeiMA  (f.t.),  appear  to  have  eroaaed 
the  lake  to  reach  their  present  home,  the  country  around 
Kavirondo  Gulf.  Of  the  two  groups  the  Bantu  now  occupy  a 
more  aortheriy  poaitiMi  than  their  neighbours,  and  "  are 
practieaOy  the  most  nortberiy  representatives  of  that  race " 
(Hobfey).  Hwr  further,  progress  north  was  stopped  by  the 
southmrd  movement  of  tbe  Nilotic  tribes,  whDe  the  Nilotic 
Kavirondo  In  their  turn  had  tbeir  wanderings  arrested  by  an 
irmption  of  Elgumi  people  from  the  eaat.  The  Elgumi  are 
themselves  probably  of  liHlotic  ori^  Both  groups  of  Kavi- 
rondo are  phyncally  fine,  tbe  Nilotic  atoci  ^ipearinc  more 
virile  than  the  Bantu.  The  Bantu  Kavirondo  are  divided  into 
three  principal  types — the  Awa-Rimi,  tbe  Awa-Ware  and  tbe 
Awa-BLIsii.  By  the  Nilotic  Kavirondo  their  Bantu  neigMxHira 
are  known  a  Ja^Mwa.  Tlie  generic  name  for  the  Nilotic  tribes 
is  Ja-Luo.  The  ^ntn  Kavirondo  call  them  Awa-Nyoio.  The 
two  groups  have  many  characteristics  in  A  charac- 

teristic feature  of  the  people  is  their  nakedness.  Among  the 
Nilotic  Kavirondo  manied.  men  who  are  fathers  wear  a  small 
piece  of  goat-skin,  wWch  though  practically  naeleas  as  a  covering 
must  be  worn  according  to  tribal  etiquette.  £ven  among  men 
who  have  adopted  Eun^tcan  clothing  this  goat-skin  must  still 
be  wom  underneath.  Contact  with  whites  hss  led  to  the 
adoption  of  European  clothing  numbers  <rf  the  men,  but  the 
women,  more  conservative,  prefer  nudity  or  the  scanty  covering 
which  they  wne  befne  the  advent  of  Europeans.  Amcng  the 
Bantu  Kavirondo  married  women  wear  a  short  fringe  of  black 
string  in  front  and  a  taasd  <rf  banana  fibre  suspended  from  a 
girdle  behind,  this  tassel  having  at  a  distance  tbe  an>earance 
of  a  tsIL  Hence  the  rqwrt  of  eariy  tnveOers  ai  to  •  tailed  race 
in  Africa,  Hie  NDotic  Kavirondo  women  wear  tbe  tail,  but 
diq>ense  with  the  fringe  In  front  For  "  dandy  "  they  wear  a 
goat-skin  slung  over  the  shoulders.  Some  of  the  Bantu  tribes 
practise  drcumdsion,  the  Nilotic  tribes  do  not.  Patterns  are 
tattooed  00  cbest  and  stomach  for  omamenL  Men,  even 
husbands,  are  forbidden  to  toudi  the  women's  tails,  a4iicb  most 
be  worn  even  should  any  other  clothing  be  wrapped  round  the 
body.  The  Kavirondo  are  noted  for  their  independent  and 
pugnadons  nature,  their  honesty  and  their  sexual  morality, 
traits  particularly  marked  among  the  Bantu  tribes.  There  are 
more  women  thu  men,  and  thtn  tbe  Kavirondo  are  naturally 
inclined  towards  polygamy.  Among  the  Bantu  tribes  a  man  has 
the  refusal  of  all  the  younger  sisters  of  his  wife  as  they  attain 
puberty.  Practically  00  woman  lives  unmarried  all  ber  life, 
for  If  no  suitor  seeks  her,  she  singles  out  a  man  and  offers  herself 
to  htm  at  a  "  reduced  ^ce,"  an  offer  usually  accepted,  as  the 
women  are  excellent  agricultural  labourers.  The  Nilotic 
Kavirukdo  incline  to  exogamy,  endeavouring  always  to  marry 
outside  their  dan.  Ciris  are  betrothed  at  six  or  seven,  and  the 
husband-elect  conUnually  makes  small  presents  to  his  father- 
in-Iaw-clect  tiU  tbe  (wide  readwa  womanhood.  It  b  regarded 
as  shameful  If  tbe  girl  be  not  found  a  vir^n  00  her  wedding  day. 
Sbeissent  back  to  her  parents,  who  have  to  return  tbe  tuirrlafe 
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price,  uul  pay  a  fine.  The  wife'i  adultery  was  formerly 
puDisbed  with  death,  and  the  capital  penalty  was  also  inflicted 
on  young  men  and  girb  guilty  o{  uncbasiity.  Among  the  Banlu 
Kavirondo  the  usual  minimum  price  for  a  wife  is  forty  hoes, 
twenly  goats  and  one  cow,  paid  in  instalments.  The  Nilotic 
Kavirondo  pay  twenty  sheep  and  two  to  six  cows;  the  husband- 
elect  can  clMin  his  bride  when  he  has  made  half  payment.  If 
a  woman  dies  without  bearing  children,  the  amount  of  her  pur- 
chase is  returnable  by  her  father,  unless  the  widower  consents 
to  replace  her  by  another  sbter.  The  women  are  prolific  and 
the  birth  of  twins  is  common.  This  is  considered  a  lucky  event, 
and  is  celebrated  by  feasting  and  dances.  Among  the  Bantu 
Kavirondo  the  mother  of  twins  must  remain  in  her  hut  for  seven 
days.  Among  the  Nilotic  Kavirondo  the  parents  and  the 
infants  must  stay  in  the  hut  for  a  whole  month.  If  a  Bantu 
mother  has  lost  two  children  in  succession  the  next  child  born 
is  talien  out  at  dawn  and  placed  on  the  road,  where  it  is  left  till 
a  neighbour,  usually  a  woman  Iriend  who  has  gone  that  way  on 
purpcac,  piclcs  it  up.  She  takes  it  to  its  mother  who  gives  a 
goat  in  return.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  prevails  among  the 
Nilotic  tribes.  Names  are  not  male  and  female,  and  a  daughter 
often  bears  her  father's  name. 

The  Kavirondo  bur,'  llirir  dc^d.  Amoog  one  of  the  Hantu  tribe*, 
the  Awa-Kiaesa.  a  chiol  U  buritrj  in  the  (loor  ol  bis  (>vn  hut  in  a 
■itting  position,  but  at  such  a  depth  that  ihc  head  protrudes.  Over 
the  head  an  earthenware  pot  U  placed,  and  his  princiiul  wives  have 
to  reniain  in  the  hut  till  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  ants  or  decomposes, 
when  the  (kull  i^  icmoved  and  buiicd  close  to  the  hut.  Later  the 
skeleton  i*  unearthed,  and  reburicd  with  much  ccrrioony  in  the 
sacred  burial  pla.c  of  the  tribe.  Married  women  of  the  Bantu  tribes 
are  buried  in  th  'ir  hui  lying  on  their  right  side  with  legs  doubted 
up,  the  hut  beinu  then  deserted.  Amoni  the  Niloiic  tribes  the 
grave  is  dug  betuath  the  verandah  of  the  nut.  Men  -i  the  Bantu 
tribes  are  buried  in  an  o[>en  space  in  the  midst  of  their  huts;  in  the 
Nilotic  tribes,  if  the  first  wife  of  the  deceased  be  alive  he  is  buried 
In  her  hut,  if  not,  ticncath  the  verandah  of  the  but  in  wliich  he  died. 
A  child  is  buried  nrar  the  door  of  its  mother's  hut.  A  siini  of  mourn- 
ing is  a  cord  of  b.iiiana  fibre  worn  round  the  ncclc  and  »ii*t.  A  chief 
chooses.  lometinu  ^  ye^rs  before  his  death,  one  of  his  jsoiis  to  succeed 
him.  often  givin ;  a  brass  bracelet  as  insignia.  A  man'i  property  is 
divided  equally  .imong  his  children. 

The  Kavirond'-i  arc  cs^ntially  an  agricultural  people:  both  men 
and  women  worl;  in  the  fields  with  large  iron  hoes,  liiaddiiion  to 
sorchum,  Eleuiinf  and  maiic.  tobacco  and  hemp  are  both  cultivated 
and  smoked.  E..ih  scks  smolte,  but  the  use  of  hemp  is  restricted 
to  men  and  unnnrried  women,  as  ii  is  ihoucht  to  injure  i.hild-bcaring 
women.  Hemp  is  smoked  in  a  hubble-bubble.  The  Kavirondo 
cultivate  aesamum  and  make  an  oil  from  its  seeds  whiih  they  bum 
in  little  clay  lamps.  These  lamjis  arc  of  the  ancient  uucer  type, 
the  Dattem  beinj,  in  Hobley's  opinion,  introduced  into  the  country 
by  the  coast  pec  [ile.  While  some  tribes  live  in  isolati  d  huts,  those 
in  the  north  na\(^  strongly  walled  villages.  The  wall-  are  of  mud 
and  formerly,  ani.int;  the  ^Jilolic  tribes,  occasionally  of  -tone.  Since 
the  advent  ot  ihi'  British  the  security  of  the  CDuntry  h.i-.  induced  the 
Kavirondo  to  lei  the  walls  fall  into  disrepair.  Their  hun  are  circubr 
with  conical  tha'.chod  roof,  and  fairly  broad  verandah  all  round.  A 
portion  of  the  hi^c  is  partitioned  off  as  a  sleeping-place  lor  goats,  and 
the  fowls  sleep  iinioors  in  a  large  basket.  Skins  form  ihe  onjy  bed- 
steads.   In  each  hut  arc  two  fireplaces,  about  which  a  lijid  etiquette 

Erevalls.  Stian^^rs  or  distant  relatives  are  not  ali'ived  to  pass 
pyond  the  firsi  ,  which  is  near  the  door,  and  is  usi'l  (or  cooking. 
At  the  second,  k  nich  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  hiii,  sit  the  hut 
owner,  his  wivc;-,  children,  brothers  and  sisters.  Around  this  fire- 
place the  family  -U'lp.  Ctjukini;  pots,  w.iitr pnis  aii'l  earthenware 
grain  jars  arc  tht  or.ly  othor  furniture.  The  food  is  served  in  small 
b.i'^kel'i.  Every  full  grown  man  has  a  hut  to  himself,  and  one  for 
each  wife.  The  huts  of  the  Masaba  Kavirondo  of  west  Ejpon  have 
the  apex  of  the  roof  surmounted  by  a  carved  pole  which  Sir  H.  H. 
John^.to^  says  is  obviously  a  phallus.  Among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo 
a  father  does  not  eat  with  his  ions,  nor  do  brothers  eat  together. 
Among  the  Nilotic  tribes  father  and  sons  eat  together,  usually  in  a 
separate  hut  with  open  sides.  Women  eat  apart  and  only  after  the 
min  have  finished.  The  Kavirondo  keep  cattle,  thecp,  goats,  fowls 
and  a  few  dogs.  Women  do  not  eat  sheep,  fowls  or  eggSi  and  are 
niji  .illowci  to  drink  milk  except  when  mixed  with  other  things.  The 
r.  -h  lit  the  wild  cat  and  leopard  is  esteemed  by  most  ol  the  tribes. 
Kroin  Eleusine  a  bccr  is  made.  The  Kavirondo  are  plucky  hunters, 
capturin);  the  hippopotamus  with  ropes  and  trapa,  and  attacking 
wrih  ypi  -irs  the  l.irge>t  ciephanis.  Fish,  of  which  they  are  very  fondj 
are  i-au.;hl  by  line  and  rod  or  in  Craps.  Bce-kccping  is  common,  and 
where  trees  are  scarce  the  hives  are  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  hut. 
Amons  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  goats  and  sheep  are  suffocated,  the 
sn  Jilt  bcini;  held  until  the  animal  dies.  Though  a  peaceful  people  the 
Kavirondo  h^ht  well.    Their  weapons  are  spears  with  rather  long 


flat  blade*  without  blood-course*,  and  broad-bladed  swords.  Sobk 

use  slings,  and  most  carry  shield*.  Bows  and  amivs  arc  also  used; 
firearms  are  however  displacing  other  weapons.  Kavirundo  warfan 
was  mainly  defensive  and  intertribal,  this  last  a  form  of  vnwleiii 
When  a  man  had  killed  bis  enemy  io  battle  he  ituvcd  his  brad  oa 
his  return  and  he  was  rubbed  .wiih  "  medicine  "  (generally  gcal'* 
dung),  to  defend  him  from  the  »pirit  of  the  dead  man.  This  cudcw 
the  Awa*Wanga  abandoned  when  they  obtained  fireamu.  The 
young  warriors  were  made  to  «ab  the  bodies  of  their  slaiii  tfantn 
Kavirondo  industries  are  salt-making,  effected  by  burainx  nvds  and 
water-plants  and  passing  water  through  the  ashes:  the  smHtin;  al 
iron  ore  (confined  to  the  Bantu  tribes);  pottery  and  boskrt-vork. 

The  Kavirondo  have  many  tribes,  divided.  Sir  H,  K.  Jofaavton 
suspects,  totemically.  Their  religion  appears  to  bea -vague  aocevttf- 
wofship,  but  the  norrhern  tribe*  nave  two  gods,  Avafn  «nd  Istis- 
hemi,  the  spirits  of  good  and  evil.  To  the  former  cattle  aiMl  foatu 
are  sacrificed.  The  Kavirondo  have  great  faith  ia  dii-inatioo  fro^: 
the  entrails  of  a  sheep.  NeaHy  everybody  aod  evcrytbioc  is  to  the 
Kavirondo  ominous  of  ^ood  or  evi1.  Tbe^  have  few  nnihs  or 
traditions;  the  ant-bear  is  the  chief  figure  m  tbcir  beaB(-lef;eisls. 
They  believe  in  witchcraft  and  practise  trial  by  ordeaL  As  a  race 
the  Kavirondo  are  on  the  increase.  Thi*  is  due  to  their  (ecnat^ny 
and  morality.  Those  who  live  in  the  kw-lying  lands  sufTcr  troci  ■ 
mild  malaria,  while  abroad  they  are  subject  to  d)-3cntery  amd  p«i--j- 
monla.  Epidemic*  of  small-pox  have  occurred.  Native  DM^icine 
is  of  the  simplest.  They  drci*  wound*  with  butter  and  leavrsn  aad 
for  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurisy  pierce  a  bole  ia  the  rbesiL 
There  arc  no  medicine-men — the  women  are  th;  doctors.  Cerij.^ 
of.  the  incisor  teeth  are  pulled  out.  If  a  man  retains  these  Itc  s-t:!. 
it  is  thought,  be  killed  in  warfare.  Among  certain  tribes  liw  «T'iT>r'i 
also  have  incisor  teeth  extracted,  otherwise  misfortune  would  b^i^ 
their  husbands.  For  the  same  reason  the  wife  scars  the  skin  cJ  bo- 
forehead  or  stomach.  A  Kavirondo  hustand,  txrfore  startioc  oa  a 
perilous  journey,  cuts  scars  on  hi*  wife's  body  to  ensure  him  guol 
luck.  Of  dances  the  Kavirondo  have  four— -the  birth  daore.  the 
death  dance,  that  at  initiation  and  one  of  a  propatbiory  kisd  La 
seasons  of  drought.  Their  music  is  plaintive  and  loiDctiinr*  pr«ti>, 
produced  by  a  urge  lyrc^haped  instrument.  They  use  alao  %uioLi 
drums. 

The  Ja-Luo  women  use  for  ear  ornaments  small  beads  a.ttacbed 
to  piectn  of  brass.  Like  the  aggry  beads  of  West  Africa  tbrsc  brads 
are  not  of  local  manufacture  nor  of  recent  introductioo.  Tbe)'  air 
ancient,  in  colour  generally  blue,  occasionally  yellow  or  creen.  acd 
are  picked  up  in  certain  districts  alter  hea\-y  rain.  By  tibe  ruti-k-n 
theyare  supposed  to  come  down  with  the  rain.  Tbey  are  idcnr  i.:il 
in  shape  and  colour  with  ancient  Egyptian  beads  and  oiber  bodi 
obtained  from  ancient  cities  in  Baluchistan. 

See  C.  W.  Hobley,  Eastern  Ufanda,  on  Eiknaiotical  5B-rr> 

iAnthrop.  Inst.,  Occasunal  Paptrt.  No.  i,  London,  190!};  ^  H.  11. 
ohnston,  Vtanda  FroUttoraU  {1903);  I,  F.  Cunnineham,  t  fjw 
and  iU  PeopUs  (1905) ;  Paul  Kollmann,  Tkt  Vuiana  A  joua  f  ■  : 

(T.  A.  J  J 

KAW.  or  Kansa,  a  tribe  of  North  Amcric&a  IndixE*  ef 
Siouaji  stock.  They  were  ori^nally  an  offshoot  of  the  Ou^n. 
Their  early  home  was  in  Missouri,  whence  they  were  driven  to 
Kansas  by  the  Dalcotas.  They  were  moved  from  ooe  rvservatjcs 
to  another,  till  in  1873  they  were  settled  in  Indian  TerriLc:;  . 
they  have  since  steadily  decreased,  and  now  number  sicmc  xoa 

KAWARDHA.  a  feudatory  sUte  of  India,  within  the  Cccl.-iI 
Provinces;  area,  798  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  57^74.  &bow-.c;g  a 
decrease  of  37  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  famine;  estimated  Te-\<r.ue, 
£7000.  Half  the  state  consists  of  hill  and  forest.  Tbc  twidec-c 
of  the  chief,  who  is  a  Raj  Cond,  is  at  Kawardha  (pop.  47:.''. 
which  is  also  the  headquarters  ot  the  Kabirpanthi  sect  (see 
Kabib). 

KAY,  JOHN  (i74»-i8i6),  Scottish  caricaturist,  was  borv  near 
Dalkeith,  where  his  father  was  a  mason.  At  thirteen  be  wu 
apprenticed  to  a  barber,  whom  be  served  for  sic  years.  He 
then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  in  1771  he  obtained  tbc  frecdoiD 
of  the  city  by  joining  the  corporation  of  boiber-sur^vons.  b 
1785,  induced  by  the  favour  which  greeted  certain  aitempi!  of 
his  to  etch  in  aquafortis,  be  took  down  his  barber's  pok  ari 
opened  a  small  print  shop  in  Parliament  S(]uare.  Then  be 
continued  to  flourish,  painting  miniatures,  and  publisfaia^  s: 
short  intervals  his  sketches  and  caricatures  of  local  cricb.*^;  e< 
and  oddities,  who  abounded  at  that  period  in  Edinburgh  wQe:r. 
He  died  on  the  aist  of  Fcbiuaiy  i8>6. 

Kay's  portraits  were  collected  by  Hugh  Patoa  and  p«ib£^^ 
under  the  title  A  ttriet  0}  vriiinal  portiniLi  attd  cancatxri  a^.-^ 
by  the  late  Jelut  Koy,  wilh  tnoxraphtcai  ikeUkn  mud  •tfunv 
aiucdoles  (Edin.,  3  vols.  410,  1838;  Bva  cd..  4  voU.,  1&4J ;  an  t:'- 
ed.,  with  additional  plates,  a  vols..  IS;;),  forminc  a  uiuqac  ncxi 
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of  the  ndbl  Bfe  and  potMltr  habha  of  Ediabiusli  Mt  It*  moat  iotmtt- 
ingepo^ 

RAT,  JOSEPH  (1831-1878),  EogUsh  economist,  wu  bom  xt 
Siiroid,  Lanca^re,  on  the  37th  of  February  iSai.  Educated 
piivateiy  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1S48,  He  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Salford  Handled  court  of  reoofd  in  1863  and  in  1869  was 
made  a  queen's  connseL  He  is  best  Icnown  for  a  series  of  works 
on  the  social  condition  <rf  the  poor  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Germany  and  Austria,  the  materials  for  which  he 
gathered  on  a  four  yean'  tour  as  travelling  bachelor  of  his 
univenity.  They  were  Tke  Bducatwn  of  the  Poor  m  Englatid 
end  Evep€  (London,  1846);  The  Soaal  CondilUm  of  the  People 
in  Em^nd  mid  Europe  (London,  i8jo,  3  vols.};  The  Condition 
and  Education  of  Poor  Children  in  English  and  in  German  Towns 
(Manchester,  1853).  He  was  also  the  author  of  The  law  relating 
to  ShiptnasUrt  and  Seamen  (London,  1875)  and  Free  Trade  in 
land  (1879,  with  a  memoit).  He  died  at  DoAing,  Surrey,  tm 
the  gth  of  October  1878. 

KATAK,  or  Cayak,  an  Eskimo  word  for  a  fishing  boat,  lu 
common  use  from  Greenland  to  Alaska.  It  has  been  erroneously 
derived  from  the  Arabic  caique,  supposed  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  native  boats  by  early  explorers.  The  boat  b  made  by 
covering  a  light  wooden  framework  with  sealskin.  A  bole  is 
pierced  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  boat,  and  the  kayaher  (also 
dressed  in  sealskin)  laces  himself  up  securely  when  seated  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  water.  The  kayak  is  propelled  like  a 
canoe  by  a  doublc-bladed  paddle.  The  name  kayak  is  properly 
only  applied  to  the  boat  used  by  an  Eskimo  msD-— that  nsed  by 
a  woman  is  called  an  umiak, 

RATA8TH.  the  writer  caste  of  Northern  India,  cqjedaUy 
numerous  and  influential  in  Bengal  In  1901  their  total 
number  in  all  India  was  more  than  two  millions.  Their  claim 
('}  be  Ksbattriyas  wfio  have  taken  to  clerical  work  is  not  admitted 
by  the  Brabmiins.  Under  Mahommedan  rule  they  learnt 
Persian,  and  filled  many  important  offices.  They  are  cow 
eager  students  of  English,  and  have  supplied  not  only  several 
judges  to  the  high  court  but  also  the  first  Hindu  to  be  a  member 
of  the  govemor^generol's  council  In  Bombay  their  place  it 
tskcn  by  the  Prabhus,  and  in  Assam  by  the  Kalitas  (Kolitas); 
in  Southern  }ndia  there  is  00  distinct  clerical  caste. 

KAYE;  sir  JOHN  WILUAH  (1S14-1876),  EngUsh  miliUry 
historian,  was  the  son  of  Charln  Kaye,  a  aolidlor,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  the  Royal  Military  Oillege,  Addiscombe. 
From  iSj3  to  1841  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
adcrwafds  spending  some  years  in  literary  pursuits  both  in 
India  and  in  England.  In  1S56  be  entered  the  civil  service  of 
tbe  East  India  Company,  and  when  the  government  of  India 
was  transferred  to  the  British  crown  succeeded  John  StuaEt 
Milt  as  secretary  of  the  political  and  secret  department  of  the 
India  office.  In  1871  he  was  made  a  K.C.S.I.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  34th  of  July  1876.  Kaye's  numerous  writings 
include  History  0/ the  Sopay  War  in  India  OAtadoa,  1864-1876), 
which  was  revbed  and  continued  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Malhson  and 
published  in  six  volumes  in  1888-1889;  History  of  At  War  in 
Afghanistan  (London,  1851),  republished  in  1858  and  1874; 
Administration  of  the  Baa  India  Company  (London,  1853) ;  The 
Life  and  Carreipondence  of  Charles,  Lord  UeUalfe  (London,  1854) ; 
Th£  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  St  George  Tucker  (London, 
iSj.t);  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  (London, 
1856);  Ckriilianity  in  India  (London,  1859);  Lives  of  Indian 
OSicers  (London,  1867);  and  two  novels.  Peregrine  Pullney  and 
Lone  engagements.  He  also  edited  several  works  dealing  with 
Indian  affairs;  wrote  Essays  of  an  Optimist  (London,  1870);  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals. 

KAYSEB.  FRIEDBICH  HEIHRICH  EHANDEL  (1845-  ), 
German  geologist  and  palaeontologist,  was  born  at  Kbni);sberg, 
on  the  i6thof  March  1S45.  He  was  educated  a[  Berlin  where  he 
ir.r>fc  his  degree  of  Ph.O.  in  1870.  In  1881  he  became  professor 
pf  gcoloKT  in  the  university  at  Marburg.  He  investigated 
fossils  of  various  ages  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  from  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  including  those  of 


South  Africa,  the  Polar  regloni,  and  ooubly  the  Devonian 
fossils  of  Germany,  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Among  his  separate  works  are  Likrbuek  dtr  GeologU  (3  vols.,  ii.), 
Geotogisdu  Formationsknnd*  1891  (ind  ed..  1902),  and  1.  Attgemeint 
Geotoeit  (1893),  vol.  ii.  (the  volume  first  iuued)  was  translated  and 
ediied  by  P.  Lake,  1B03,  under  the  title  TeKlbook  of  Comparalitf 
Geology.  Another  work  is  Beitr^  tur  Eenntniss  dtr  Fansu  dtr 
Siegenseken  Grauwacke  (1B93}. 

KAT-SHUmEWORTH.  SIR   JAMBS   PHILLIPS.  Babt. 

(1804-1877),  English  politician  and  educationalist,  was  born  at 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  on  the  30th  of  July  1804,  the  son  of 
Robert  Kay.  At  first  engaged  in  a  Rochdale  bank,  in  1834  he 
became  a  medical  student  at  Edinburgh  University.  Settling 
in  Manchester  about  1837,  be  worked  for  the  Ancoats  and 
Ardwick  Dispensary,  and  the  experience  which  he  thus  gained 
of  the  coaditions.of  the  poor  in  the  Lancashire  factory  districts, 
together  with  his  interest  in  economic  science,  ted  to  his  appoint- 
ment in  1S35  as  poor  law  commissioner  in  Norfolk  and  SuSolk 
and  later  in  the  London  districts.  In  i8jq  he  was  appointed 
first  secretary  of  the  committee  formed  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  administer  the  Government  grant  for  the  public  education 
in  Great  Britain.  He  is  remembered  as  having  founded  at 
Battersea,  London,  In  conjunction  with  E.  Carlcton  Tufncll,  the 
first  training  college  for  school  teachers  (1839-1840);  and  the 
system  of  national  school  education  of  the  present  day,  with  its 
public  inspection,  trained  teachers  and  ils  support  by  state  as 
well  as  local  fimds,  Is  largely  due  to  his  initiative.  In  1843  he 
married  Lady  Janet  Sbuttleworth,  assuming  by  royal  licence  his 
bride's  name  and  arms.  A  breakdown  in  his  health  led  him  to 
resign  his  post  on  the  committee  in  1849,  but  subsequent 
recovery  enabled  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  working  of 
the  central  relief  committee  instituted  under  Lord  Derby, 
during  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  of  1861-1865.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1849.  Until  the  end  oi  his  life  he  interested 
himself  in  the  movements  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  progress  of  education.  He  died  in  London  on  the  a5th 
of  May  1677.  His  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Asphyxia  became  a  standard  textbook,  and  be  also  wrote 
numerous  papers  on  public  education. 

His  son,  Sir  Ughtred  James  Kay-Shut  tic  worth  (b.  1844), 
became  a  well-known  Liberal  politician,  sitting  in  parliament 
for  Hastings  from  1869  to  1880  and  for  the  Clithcroc  division  of 
Lancashire  from  1885  till  1903,  when  he  was  created  Baron 
Shuttleworth,  He  was  chanedlor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
in  /88l3,  and  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  1892-1895. 

KAZALA,  or  Kauiinsx,  a  fort  and  town  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Syr-da rya  in  West  Turkestan,  at  the  point  where 
the  Kazala  River  falls  fiato  the  Syi^rya,  about  50  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  Lake  Aral,  In  45"  45*  N.  and  6i"  7'  E.,  "  at  the  junc< 
lion,"  to  quote  Schuyler,  "of  all  the  trade  routes  in  Central 
Asia,  as  the  road  from  Orenburg  meets  here  with  the  Khiva, 
Bokhara  and  Tashkent  roads."  Besides  carrying  on  an  active 
trade  with  the  Kirghiz  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  Is  of 
growing  importance  In  the  general  current  of  commerce.  Pop. 
(1897),  7600.  The  floods  in  the  river  make  it  an  island  in 
spring;  in  summer  it  is  parched  by  the  sun  and  hot  winds,  and 
hardly  a  tree  can  be  got  to  grow.  Tbe  streets  are  wide,  but  the 
bouses,  as  well  as  the  fairly  strong  fori,  are  built  of  mud  bricks. 

KAZAR,  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  surrounded  by  the 
governments  of  Vyatka,  Ufa,  Samara,  Simbirsk,  Xizhniy- 
Novgorod  and  Kostroma.  Area  24,601  sq.  m.  It  belongs  to 
the  basins  of  the  Volga  and  its  tributaiy  the  Kama,  and  by  these 
streams  the  government  is  divided  into  three  regions;  (he  lirst, 
to  tbe  right  of  the  main  river,  is  traversed  by  deep  ravines 
sloping  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  Volga,  and  by  two  ranges 
of  hills,  one  of  which  (300  to  500  ft.)  skirts  the  river;  the  second 
region,  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kama,  is  an  open  steppe;  and  the  third,  between  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Kama,  resembles  in 
its  eastern  part  the  first  region,  and  in  its  western  part  is  covered 
with  forest.  Marls,  limestones  and  sandstones,  of  Permian  or 
Triassic  age,  arc  Uie  principal  rocksj  tl^^^i^sg  Jp^^tion 
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noi  without  value  u  waterways.  About  four  hundred  unall 
lakes  are  enumerated  within  the  government;  the  upper  and 
lower  Kab&n  supply  the  dty  of  Kuafl  with  water. 

The  climate  is  aevere,  the  annual  mean  temperature  being 
37-8"  F.  The  rainfall  amounts  to  16  in.  Agriculture  h  the 
chief  occupation,  and  81  %  of  the  population  are  peasants.  Out 
of  7,671,600  acres  of  arable  land,  4,516,500  are  under  crops — 
chiefly  rye  and  oats,  with  some  wheat,  barley,  buckwheaf, 
lentils,  flax,  hemp  and  potatoes.  But  there  generally  results 
great  scarcity,  and  even  famine,  in  bad  years.  Live  stock  are 
numerous.  ForesU  cover  35%  of  the  total  area.  Bee-keeping 
is  an  important  industry.  Factories  employ  about  10,000 
persons  and  include  flour-mills,  distilleries,  factories  for  soap, 
candles  and  UUow,  and  tanneries.  A  great  variety  of  petty 
trades,  eq>edally  those  connected  with  wood,  are  carried  on  in 
the  villages,  partly  for  export.  The  fairs  arc  well  attended. 
There  is  considerable  shipping  on  the  Volga,  Kama,  Vyatka  and 
their  tribuUriea.  Kazafi  Is  divided  into  twelve  districts.  The 
chief  town  is  Kazafi  {q.v.).  The  district  capitals,  with  their 
populations  in  1897  are:  Cheboksary  {4S^)<  Chistopol  (30,161), 
Kozmodemyansk  (5111),  Laisfaev  (5430),  Mamadyzh  (411J), 
Spask  (2779),  Sviyazhsk  (3363),  Tetyushi  (4754)>  Tsarevokok- 
shaisk  (i<S54).  Tsivylak  (3357)  uid  Yadrin  in^j).  Population 
(1879),  1,871,437;  (1897),  3,190,185,  of  whom  1,113,555  were 
women,  vtd  1 76,396  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  population 
in  1906  was  3,504,400.  It  consists  principally  of  Russians 
and  Tatars,  with  a  variety  of  Finno-Turkish  tribes:  Chuvashes, 
Cheremisses,  Mordvinians,  Volyaks,  Mescheryaks,  and  some 
Jews  and  Poles.  The  Russians  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  or  are  Nonconformists;  the  Tatars  are  Mussulmans;  and 
the  Finno-Turkish  tribes  are  either  pagans  or  belong  officially  to 
the  Orthodoi  Greek  Church,  the  respective  proportions  being 
(in  1S97):  Orthodox  Greek,  69-4%  of  the  whole;  Noncon- 
formists, 1%;  Mussulmans,  38-8%.  (P.A.K.;  J.T.Be.) 

KAZAR  (called  by  the  Cheremisses  Oton),  a  town  of  eastern 
Rusua,  capital  of  tbe  government  of  the  same  name,  situated 
in  ss"  48'  ^-       49°  Kazanka,  3  m.  from  the 

Volga,  which  however  reaches  the  dty  when  it  ovetflowa  its 
banks  every  spring.  Kazafi  lies  650  m.  E.  from  Moscow  by  rail 
and  353  E.  of  Nizhniy- Novgorod  by  the  Volga.  Pop.  (1883), 
140,716;  (1900),  143.707,  all  Russians  except  for  some  30,000 
Tatars.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  dty  is  the  krefid  or 
citadel,  founded  in  1417.  which  crowns  a  low  hill  on  the  N.W. 
Within  its  wall,  capped  with  five  towers,  it  contains  several 
churches,  amongst  them  the  cathedral  of  the  Annuncialion, 
founded  in  1563  by  Gury,  the  first  archbishop  of  Kazan,  Kazaft 
being  an  arch i episcopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Creek  Church. 
Other  buildings  in  the  krcml  are  a  magnificent  monastery,  buill 
in  1556;  an  arsenal;  the  modem  castle  in  which  the  governor 
resides;  and  the  red  brick  Suyumbeka  tower,  346  ft.  high,  which 
is  an  object  of  great  veneration  to  the  Tatars  as  the  reputed 
burial-place  of  one  of  their  saints.  A  little  E.  of  the  krcml  is 
the  Bogorodilski  convent,  buill  in  1579  for  the  reception  of  the 
Black  Virgin  of  Kazafi,  a  miracle-working  image  transferred  to 
Moscow  in  i6i3,  and  in  St  Petersburg  since  1710.  Kaxafl  is  the 
intellectual  capital  of  eastern  Russia,  and  an  important  seal  of 
Oriental  scholarship.  lis  univcnily,  founded  in  1804,  is  attended 
by  nearly  1000  students.  Attached  to  it  are  an  excellent 
library  of  i3o,ooo  vols.,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden  and  various  museums.  The  ecclesiastical  academy, 
founded  in  1846,  contains  the  old  library  of  the  Solovclsk 
(Solovki)  monastery,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of 
Russian  religious  seels.  The  city  ii  adorned  with  bronze 
statues  of  Tsar  Alexander  II  ,  set  up  fadng  t^ckreml  in  1895, 
and  of  the  poet  G.  R.  Derzhavin  (1743-1816);  also  wilh  a 
monument  commemorating  the  capture  of  Kazafi  by  Ivan  the 
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Volga  is  tbe  Admiralty  suburb,  where  Peter  the  Great  bad  bis 
Caspian  fleet  built  for  his  campaigns  against  Persia.  The  more 
important  manufactures  are  leather  goods,  soap,  wax  candles, 
sacred  images,  cloth,  cottons,  spirits  and  bells.  A  considenUe 
trade  >s  carried  on  with  eastern  Russia,  and  with  Turkestan  and 
Persia.  Previous  to  the  13th  century,  the  present  govenuncm 
of  Kazafi  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  miu 
of  whose andent  Capital,  Bolgari or  Bolgaty,  lie  60  m.  S.ofKaal 
Tbe  dty  of  Kazafi  itself  stood,  down  to  tlie  ijth  ccniuiy,  30  m. 
to  the  N.E.,  where  traces  of  it  can  still  be  seen.  In  1438  dugli 
Uahommed  (or  Ulu  Makhinei),  khan  of  the  Golden  Uocde  01 
the  Mongols,  founded,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bulgarian  stale,  tbe 
kingdom  of  Kazafi,  which  in  its  turn  was  destroyed  by  Ivan  ibt 
Terrible  of  Russia  in  1551  and  its  territory  annexed  to  Rnnia. 
In  1774  the  dty  was  laid  waste  by  the  rebel  Pugacbcv.  It  bai 
suffered  repeatedly  from  fires,  especially  in  1815  and  183$.  The 
Kazafi  Tatars,  from  having  lived  so  long  amongst  Russians  and 
Finnish  tribes,  have  lost  a  good  many  ol  the  characierinic 
features  of  thdr  Tatar  (Mongol)  ancestry,  and  bear  oow  Utt 
stamp  of  a  distinct  ethnographic  type.  Iliey  ore  found  abc  ia 
the  neighbouring  govenunents  of  Vyatka,  Ufa,  Orenbuig, 
Samara,  Saratov,  Simbirsk,  Tambov  and  Nixhniy-No^-gond. 
They  are  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and  are  engaged  prino- 
pally  in  trade. 

See  nneghin'a  KaaK  Old  and  Nrw  (In  Rusnan);  Velyaraiiwr. 
Zemov's  Katimaw  Tiart  (3  voU.,  Si  Petersburg,  1 863- 1 866) ;  Z»rauk\'% 
SkeUka  efOtd  JCoxiA  (Kazafl,  1877);  Trofiinov'i  Stif  ^  Xatmi  n 
155a  (Kazan,  1S90);  Firsov's  book*  on  the  hiiioiy  of  tbe  taxnt 
pcpuliition  (Kazafi,  1864  and  1869);  and  Shpilevski,  oo  the  antiqai- 
tics  lA  the  town  and  Government,  m  /we>(M  t  Zapitki  of  tbe  Kuai 
Univeruly  (1877).  A  biblioaraphy  of  the  Oriental  books  published 
In  the  city  is  printed  In  Bvlttiiu  ol  the  St  Petcnburc  Acadcnv 

ii867).  Compiarc  aim  L.  Leeer'i  "  Kazafi  et  les  tanam,"  in  Biil. 
Init.  it  Geniae  (1874)-  (P-  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bt-} 

KXZEROH.  a  district  and  town  of  the  province  of  Pars  is 
Persia.  The  district  is  situated  between  Shiraz  and  Bushlrc 
In  its  centre  is  the  Klzcrfin  Valley  with  a  direction  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  a  fertile  plain  30  m.  long  and  7  to  8  m.  broad,  bounded  S.E 
by  the  Parishin  Lake  (8  m,  long,  3  m.  broad)  N.W.  by  the 
Boshavir  River,  wilh  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Beh-ShaJipoi 
(Beshiver,  Bo^vir,  also,  short,  ShipOr)  and  Saaaoian  bas- 
reliefs  on  its  banks.  There  also,  in  a  cave,  is  a  statue  ol  Shipur. 
The  remainder  of  the  district  is  mostly  hiUy  country  intersected 
by  numerous  streams,  plains  and  hills  being  covered  with 
zizyphus,  wild  almond  and  oak.  The  district  is  divided  inia 
two  divisions:  town  and  villages,  the  latter  being  called  Kuh  i 
Marreh  and  again  subdivided  into  (i)  Pusht  i  Kuh;  (3)  Varruk; 
(3)  Shak&n.  It  has  foriy-six  villages  and  a  population  ot  atwot 
1 5,000;  it  produces  rice  of  excellent  quality,  cotton,  tobacco  ami 
opium,  but  very  litile  com,  and  bread  made  of  tbe  flour  of  acor» 
is  a  staple  of  food  in  many  villages.    Wild  almonds  are  exported 

KAzcrtln,  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  is  an  unwalled  tovn 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  central  plain,  in  39*  37'  N.,  51*  43'  E 
at  an  elevation  of  3800  ft.,  70  m.  from  Shiraz,  and  96  m.  iron 
Bushire.  It  has  a  population  of  about  8000,  and  is  divided 
into  four  quarters  separated  by  open  spaces.  Adjoining  it  on 
the  W.  is  the  famous  Nazar  garden,  with  noble  avenues  of  orange 
trees  planted  by  a  former  governor,  Hajji  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  lb 
1767.  A  couple  of  miles  N.  of  the  dty  behind  a  low  range  U 
hills  are  the  imposing  ruins  of  a  marble  building  said  to  itaod 
over  the  grave  of  Sheik  Amin  ed  din  Mahommed  b.  Zia  ti 
din  Mas'Qd,  who  died  a.H  740  (*J).  1339).  S.E.  of  ihe  diy 
on  a  hugh  mound  are  ruins  of  buildings  with  underground 
chambers,  popularly  known  as  Kal'cb  i  Gabr,  "  castle  of  the 
fire-worshippers." 

KAZINCZY,  FERBKCZ  (1759-1831),  Hungarian  author,  tbe 
most  indefatigable  agent  in  the  regeneration  of  tbe  Macar 
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luviice  ud  litmtiiK  at  aw  cad  of  the  i8t]i  ud  beginning  of 
tht  igtb  ccntuiy,  wu  bwn  on  the  >7tb  of  October  1759,  at 
£r'ScEiily6o,  in  tbe  county  of  Bibsr,  Hungaiy.  He  •ludied  law 
at  Kaasa  and  Eperies,  and  In  Pest,  whete  he  also  obtained  a 
iborougfa  knowledge  of  French  and  Gennan  literature,  and  made 
the  ■cqiHdnlanoe  of  Gideon  Riday,  wha  allowed  him  the  we  of 
luslibniy.  In  1 784 Kazincqr became sabootaryfw tbe coonty 
of  Aha&i;  and  in  1786  be  was  nominated  Inipector  of  acbools  at 
Kassa.  There  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  tbe  restoration  of 
the  Magyar  huguage  and  literature  by  translations  from  cbisiril 
foreign  works,  and  by  the  augmentatton  of  the  native  vocabolaiy 
from  ancient  Magyar  sonices.  In  1788,  with  the  assistance  of 
Bar6ti  Szab6  and  John  Baca&nyi,  he  started  at  Kaisa  the  first 
&Idgyar  literary  magazine,  Magyar  Mtaam;  the  Orpkeus,  which 
succeeded  it  in  1790,  was  his  own  creation.  Althou^,  upon 
the  accession  of  Leopold  II.,  Kazinczy,  as  a  non-Catholic,  was 
oblignl  to  resign  his  post  at  Kassa,  hU  literary  activity  is  no 
way  decreased.  He  not  only  assisted  Gideon  Riday  in  the 
establishment  and  direction  of  thefirstMagyardramatlc  society, 
but  enriched  the  repertoire  with  several  tran^tions  from  foreign 
autbon.  His  £f  jjnM,  wUdi  first  appeared  at  Kama  in  1790,  is 
a  rendering  from  tbe  German  version  of  Schroder.  Implicated 
in  tbe  democratic  conspiracy  of  the  abbot  Hartinovics,  Kazinczy 
was  arrested  on  the  14th  of  December  1794,  and  condemned  to 
death;  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment.  He 
was  released  in  1801,  and  shortly  afterwuda  manied  S0|^ 
TdrOk,  daughter  of  his  former  patron,  and  retired  to  Us  small 
estate  at  Sz^phalom  or  "  Fairbill,"  near  S&lor-UJhcIy,  In  the 
county  of  Zeinplin.  In  iSsS  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
conferences  held  for  the  establishment  of  the  Hungarian  academy 
In  the  bistocical  section  of  whidi  he  became  the  first  correspond- 
ing member.  He  died  of  A^tlc  cholera,  at  SE6pbalom,  on  the 
sand     August  1831. 

Kannczy.  althouEh  ponestii^  mat  beauty  of  style,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  powerful  and  original  thinker;  his  fame  ii  chiefly  due 
to  the  felicity  of  hii  translations  from  the  masterpieces  of  Lesainr. 
Goethe,  Wiebnd,  Klooatock,  Osuan,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Manuontd, 
Moliin,  MetaitaBo,  Shakespeare,  Sterne,  Cicero,  Sattust,  Anacreon, 
and  many  others.  He  alto  edited  the  works  of  Bar6uy  (Peit,  1813, 
8  vols.)  and  of  the  poet  Zrinyi  (1817,  a  vols.),  and  the  poems  of 
Dayka  (1S13,  J  vols.)  and  □[  John  Kis,  (iSi.^,  3  vols.).  A  collective 
edition  of  his  works  (Szip  LiUralura),  consisting  Tor  the  most  part  of 
translations,  was  published  at  Pest,  I8i<-Ifii6,  in  9  vols.  Hisorigi- 
B3l  production*  {JErtdtti  Mukdi),  laraely  made  up  td  letters,  were 
edited  by  Joseph  Bun  and  Francis  Toldy  at  Peit,  1836-1845,  in 
Svola.   Editionaof  lis  poems  appeared  in  (858  and  in  1863- 

KAZVm,  a  province  and  tovm  of  Persia.  The  province  Is 
situated  N.W.  of  Teheran  and  S.  of  Gilan.  On  the  W.  it  is 
bouodcd  by  Khamseh.  It  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£33,000,  and  contains  many  rich  villages  which  produce  much 
grain  and  fruit,  great  quantities  of  the  tatter  bdng  dried  and 
exported. 

Kazvin,  tbe  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  4165  ft.,  in  36°  IS*  N.  and  50*  £.,  and  91  m.  by  road  from 
TeheratL  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th 
century  by  tbe  Sasaanian  king  Sbapur  II  (309-379).  It  has  been 
repeatedly  damaged  by  earthqtiakes.  Many  of  its  streets  and 
most  of  the  magnificent  buildings  seen  there  by  Chardin  in  1674 
and  other  travellers  during  the  17th  century  are  in  ruins.  The 
Dtoat  remarluble  remains  are  the  palace  of  the  Safawid  shahs  and 
tbe  mosque  with  its  large  blue  dome.  In  the  i6th  century  Shah 
Tahmaqi  I.  (iS'4~^S7(')  made  Kaavin  hia  capital,  and  it  re- 
mained so  tin  Shah  Abbas  I.  (i  587-1629)  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  to  Isfahin.  The  town  still  bears  the  title  Dar  es 
Salteneb,  "  tbe  seat  of  govenmient."  Kazvin  has  many  baths 
and  cisterns  fed  by  underground  canals.  The  system  of  irriga- 
tioB  fnnerly  carried  on  by  these  canals  rendered  the  plain  of 
Kaavin  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  Persia;  now  most  of  the 
canals  are  choked  up.  The  city  has  a  population  of  about 
50,000  and  a  thriving  transit  trade,  particularly  since  1899  when 
the  carriage  road  between  Reskt  and  Teheran  with  Kaxvin  as  a 
ball-way  stage  was  opened  vnder  the  auspices  of  the  Rusuan 
"  £nzeU-Teberaa  Rotd  ConqMiQr."   Great  quantities  of  lice, 


fish  and  silk  are  brought  to  it  from  Gilan  for  distribution  ia  , 
Perva  and  export  to  Turkey. 

KBAH.  BDHUMD  (1787-1S33),  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
tjtb  of  March'  1787.  His  father  was  probably  Edmund  Kean, 
an  architect's  clerk;  and  his  mother  was  an  actress,  Ann  Carey, 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  Carey.  When  in  his  fourth  year 
Kean  made  his  first  appearance  on  tbe  sUge  as  Cupid  in  Noverre's 
ballet  of  Cymn.  As  a  child  his  vivacity  and  cleverness,  and 
his  ready  affection  for  those  who  treated  him  with  kindness, 
made  him  a  universal  favouriu,  but  the  harsh  circumstances 
of  his  lot,  and  the  want  of  proper  restraint,  while  tbey  developed 
strong  self- reliance,  foiteied  wayward  tendencies.  About  1794 
a  few  benevolent  persons  provided  the  means  of  sending  him  to 
school,  where  he  mastered  his  tasks  with  remarkable  ease  and 
r^Hdity;  but  finding  the  restraint  intolerable,  he  shipped  as  a 
cabin  btqr  at  Portsmouth.  Discovering  that  he  had  only  escaped 
to  a  more  rigorous  bondage,  he  counterfeited  both  deafness  and 
lameness  with  a  histrionic  mastery  which  deceived  even  the 
physicians  at  Madeira.  On  bis  return  to  England  he  sought  the 
protection  of  his  uncle  Moses  Kean,  mimic,  ventriloquist  and 
general  entertainer,  who,  betides  continuing  his  pantomimic 
stuiUcs,  Introduced  Um  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  At  the 
same  time  Miss  Tldswell,  an  actress  who  had  been  specially  kind 
to  him  from  infancy,  taught  him  the  principles  of  acting.  On 
the  death  of  hia  uncle  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  Miss  Tidswetl, 
and  under  her  ditectlmi  be  began  the  ^tematic  study  of  the 
principal  Shakeqwatlan  chancteis,  displajdng  the  peculiar 
otipiulity  of  his  genius  by  interpretations  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Kcmblc.  His  talents  and  interesting  countenance 
induced  a  Mrs  Clarke  to  adopt  him,  but  the  slight  of  a  visitor  so 
:  wounded  hia  pride  that  he  suddenly  left  her  house  and  went  back 
to  Us  oM  suntnudings.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  obtained  an 
engagement  to  play  leading  characten  for  twenty  nights  In 
York  Theatre,  appearing  as  Hamlet,  Hastings  and  Cato.  Shortly 
afterwards,  while  he  was  in  tbe  strolling  troupe  belonpng  to 
Richardson^  show,  the  rumoor  of  Us'  aUlitles  reached  George 
III.,  who  commanded  Um  to  ledte  at  Windsor.  He  subse- 
quently jmned  Saunders's  drcus,  where  in  tbe  performance  of  an 
equestrian  feat  he  fell  and  broke  his  legs — the  accident  leaving 
traces  of  swelling  in  his  insteps  throughout  his  life.  About 
this  time  he  fncked  up  mnric  from  Chutes  Indedon,  dandng 
from  D'EgvIlle,  and  fendng  from  Angdo.  In  1807  he  ^yed 
leading  parts  In  tbe  Belfast  theatre  with  Mrs  Siddons,  who  b^an 
by  calling  him  "  a  horrid  little  man  "  and  on  further  experience 
of  bis  ability  said  that  he  ".  played  very,  very  well,"  but  that 
"  there  was  too  little  of  him  to  make  a  great  actor."  Anengage- 
ment  In  180S  to  play  lending  diaracten  in  Beverley's  provGidal 
troupe  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  his  marriage 
(July  17)  with  Miss  Mary  Chambers  of  Waterford,  the  leading 
actress.  For  several  yean  his  prospects  were  very  gloomy,  but 
in  1814  the  committee  of  Drary  Lane  theatre  the  fortunes  of 
wUch  were  then  so  low  that  bankruptqr  seemed  InevitaUe, 
resolved  to  give  him  a  chance  among  the  "  eaperimcnls  "  they 
were  making  to  win  a  return  of  popularity.  When  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  first  a|q>eannce  in  London  was  close  upon  him  he  was 
so  feverish  that  he  exclaimed  "  If  I  succeed  I  sbsll  go  mad." 
His  <f>ening  at  Dniry  Lane  on  the  a6th  of  January  1814  as  Shy- 
lock  roused  the  audience  to  almost  uncontrollable  enthusiasm. 
Successive  appearances  in  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Mac- 
beth and  Lear  served  to  demonstrate  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  whole  range  of  tragic  emotion.  His  triumph  was  so  great 
that  he  Mmself  said  on  oite  occasion, "  I  could  not  feel  tbe  stage 
under  me."  On  the  agth  of  November  1810  Kean  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  as  Richard  III.  The  success  of  his 
visit  to  America  was  unequivocal,  although  he  fell  into  a  vexa- 
tious dbpute  with  tbe  press.  On  tbe  4th  of  June  iSai  he 
returned  to  England. 

'  This  date  is  apparently  settled  by  a  letter  from  Kean  in  1S39, 
Co  Dr  Gibson  (sec  Rotktiay  Express  for  the  aStk  of  June  189], 
where  the  letter  is  printed  and  vouched  for),  inviting  him  to  dinner 
on  the  17th  of  March  to  celebrate  Kean's  birthday;  various  other 
dates  have  been  given  In  books  of  reference,  the  4th  of  November 
having  been  fbnnerly  accepted  by  this  Eo»!jppaedia. 
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by  (he  almost  noioue  conduct  ol  the  audiences  before  which  he 
appeared  about  this  time,  as  nearly  to  compel  him  to  retire  per- 
manently into  private  life.  A  second  visit  to  America  in  1815 
was  largely  a  repetition  of  the  persecution  which,  in  the  name  of 
morality,  he  had  suffered  in  England.  Some  cities  showed  him 
a  spirit  of  charity;  many  audiences  submitted  him  to  the  grossest 
insultsand  endangered  his  life  by  (he  violence  of  their  disapproval. 
In  Quebec  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  kindness  of  some 
Huron  Indians  who  attended  his  performances,  and  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  tribe,  receiving  the  name  Alam'enouidet.  Kean's  last 
appearance  in  New  York  was  on  the  5th  of  December  1S16  in 
Richard  III.,  the  rAIe  in  which  he  was  first  seen  in  America.  He 
returned  to  England  and  was  ultimately  received  with  all  the  old 
favour,  but  the  contest  had  made  him  so  dependent  on  the  use  ol 
stimulants  that  the  gradual  deterioration  of  his  gifts  was  inevit' 
able.  Still,  even  in  their  decay  his  great  powers  triumphed  during 
the  moments  of  his  inspiration  over  the  absolute  wreck  of  his 
physical  faculties,  and  compelled  admiration  after  his  gait  had 
degenerated  into  a  weak  hobble,  and  the  lightning  brilliancy  ol  his 
eyes  had  become  dull  and  bloodshot,  and  (he  tones  of  his  match- 
less voice  marred  by  rough  and  grating  hoarseness.  His  appear- 
ance in  Paris  was  a  failure  owing  to  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  His 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Covent  Garden,  on  (he  jjth 
of  March  1833  when  he  played  Othello  to  the  Jago  of  his  son 
Charles.  At  the  words  "  ViUain,  be  sure,"  in  scene  3  of  act  iii., 
he  suddenly  broke  down,  and  crying  in  a  faltering  voice  "  0 
God,  I  am  dying.  Speak  to  them,  Charles,"  fell  insensible  into 
his  son's  anns.  He  died  at  Richmond  on  the  15th  of  May 
1833- 

It  was  in  the  impersonation  of  the  great  creations  of  Shake- 
speare's genius  that  the  varied  beauly  and  grandeur  of  the  acting 
of  Kean  were  displayed  in  their  highest  form,  although  probably 
bis  most  powerful  characterwas  Sir  Giles Overreachin  Massinger's 
A  New  Way  lo  Pay  Old  Debit,  the  effect  of  bis  first  impersonation 
of  which  was  such  that  the  pit  rose  en  masse,  and  even  the  actors 
and  actresses  themselves  were  overcome  by  the  terrific  dramatic 
Illusion.  His  only  personal  disadvantage  as  an  actor  was  his 
small  stature.  His  countenance  was  strikingly  interesting  and 
unusually  mobile;  he  had  a  matchless  command  ol  facial  expres- 
sion; his  fine  eyes  scintillated  \vith  the  slightest  shades  of  emo- 
tion and  thought ;  his  voice,  though  weak  and  hanh  in  the  upper 
register,  pouesscd  in  its  lower  range  tones  of  penetrating  and 
resistless  power,  and  a  thrilling  sweetness  like  the  witchery  of  the 
finest  music;  above  all,  in  the  grander  moments  of  his  passion, 
his  intellect  and  soul  seemed  to  rise  beyond  material  barriers 
and  to  glorify  physical  dcfecU  with  their  own  greatness.  Kean 
specially  excelled  as  the  exponent  of  passion.  In  Othello,  logo, 
Shylock  and  Richard  III.,  characters  utterly  different  from  each 
other,  but  in  which  the  predominant  element  is  some  form  of 
passion,  his  idenlification  with  the  personality,  as  he  had  con- 
ceived it,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect,  and  each  isolated 
phase  and  aspect  of  the  plot  was  elaborated  with  the  minutest 
attention  to  details,  and  yet  with  an  absolute  subordination  of 
these  to  the  distinct  individuality  he  was  endeavouring  toportray. 
Coleridge  said,  "  Seeing  him  act  was  like  reading  Shakespeare 
by  Hashes  of  lightning."  If  the  range  of  character  in  which 
Kean  attained  supreme  excellence  was  narrow,  no  one  except 
Garrick  has  been  so  successful  in  so  many  great  impersonations. 
Unlike  Garrick,  he  had  no  true  talent  for  comedy,  but  in  the  ex- 
pression of  biting  and  saturnine  wit,  of  grim  and  ghostly  gaiety, 
he  was  unsurpassed.  His  ecccntncitics  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
were  numerous.  Sometimes  he  would  ride  recklessly  on  his  horse 
Shylock  throughout  the  night.  He  was  presented  with  a  tame 
lion  with  which  he  might  be  found  playing  in  his  drawing-room. 
Thf  prizefighters  Mendoza  and  Richmond  the  Black  were  among 
his  visitors.  Gratlan  was  his  devoted  friend.  In  his  earlier  days 
Talma  said  of  him,  "  He  is  a  magnificent  uncut  gem;  polish  and 


NO! "  in  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  in  Tlu  Iron  Cfed, 
cast  Macready  into  an  abyss  of  despair  at  rivalling  him  in  this 
r6le.  So  full  of  dramatic  interest  is  the  life  of  Edmund  Keu 
that  it  formed  the  subject  for  a  play  by  the  elder  Dumas,  entitled 
Keanon  disordre  tl  %IhU,  in  which  Frederick-Lcmaltre  achie^xd 
one  of  his  greatest  triumpha. 

See  Francii  Phippen,  AuUuntie  SIrmoirs  of  Edmund  Kean  (1B14); 
B.  W.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall).  Tlu  Lift  of  Edmund  Ktnn  (1S3SI; 
F.  W.  Hawkins.  Tkt  Lift  of  Edmund  Kean  (1869):  J.  FLtigmld 
Molloy,  Tki  Life  and  Advenlurei  of  Edmund  Kean  iiBSS):  Edward 
Stirling,  Old  Drury  Lane  (1SS7). 

Hisson,  Charles  JoBH  Kean  (181 1-1868),  was  bora  at  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  on  the  i8tb  of  January  1811.  After  prepanlory 
education  at  Worplesdon  and  at  Greenford,  near  Harrow,  he  «u 
sent  to  Elon  College,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  liij 
he  was  offered  a  cadctship  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
which  he  was  prepared  to  accept  if  his  father  would  settle  aa 
income  of  £400  on  his  mother.  The  elder  Kean  refused  to  do 
this,  and  his  son  determined  to  become  an  actor.  He  made  bis 
first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  tst  of  October  iSij  as 
Norval  in  Home's  Douglas,  but  his  continued  failure  to  acbievv 
popularity  led  him  to  leave  London  in  the  ^ring  of  iSaS  for  the 
provinces.  At  Glasgow,  on  the  ist  of  October  in  this  year, 
father  and  son  acted  together  in  Arnold  Payne's  Brutus,  the 
elder  Kean  in  the  title-part  and  his  son  as  Titus.  After  i  visit 
to  America  in  1830,  where  lie  was  Tccei%-ed  with  much  favoor,  he 
appeared  in  1833  at  Covent  Garden  as  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  in 
Colnion's  Tke  Iron  Chest,  but  his  success  was  not  pronoaactd 
enough  to  encourage  him  to  remain  in  London,  especially  as  he 
had  already  won  a  high  position  in  the  provinces.  In  January 
1838,  however,  he  relumed  lo  Drury  Lane,  and  played  Hamlet 
with  a  success  which  gave  him  a  place  among  the  principal 
tragedians  of  his  (ime.  He  was  married  to  the  tctivn  EDen 
Tree  (1805-1880)  on  the  agth  of  January  184J,  and  paid  a 
second  visit  to  America  with  her  from  1845  to  1S47.  Retuming 
to  England,  be  entered  on  a  successful  engagement  at  the 
Hayraarket,  and  in  1850,  with  Robert  Keclcy,  became  lessee 
of  the  Princess  Theatre.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  his 
management  was  a  series  of  gorgeous  Shakespearian  re\-ivals. 
Charles  Kean  was  not  a  great  tragic  actor.  He  did  all  that 
could  be  done  by  the  persevering  cultivation  of  his  powers, 
and  in  many  ways  manifested  the  possession  of  high  intelligence 
and  refined  taste,  but  his  dcfeas  of  person  and  voice  made  it 
impossible  for  him  (o  give  a  representation  at  all  adequate  of 
the  varying  and  subtle  emotions  of  pure  tragedy.  But  in 
melodramatic  ports  such  as  the  king  in  Boucicault's  adaptatioa 
of  Casimir  Delavigne's  Louis  XL,  and  Louis  and  Fabian  dd 
Franchi  in  Boucicault's  adaptation  of  Dumas's  The  Corsusa 
Brothers,  his  success  was  complete.  From  his  "  tour  round  the 
worid  "  Kean  returned  in  1866  in  broken  health,  and  died  in 
London  on  the  iiad  of  January  1868. 

See  The  Life  and  Tiealrieal  Times  of  Ckarles  Keam,  by  Tdm 
William  Cole  (1859).  '    '  s 

KBANE.  JOHH  JOSEPH  (1839-  ).  Americu  Komu 
Catholic  archbishop,  was  bom  in  Ballyshannon,  Co.  Dooe^ 
Ireland,  on  the  I3th  of  September  1839.  His  family  settled  is 
America  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  was  educated  at 
Saint  Charles's  College,  EUicott  City,  Maryland,  and  at  Saict 
Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  and  in  1S66  was  ordained  a  pHesi 
and  made  curate  of  St  Patrick's,  Washington,  D.C,  On  tfee 
asth  of  August  1878  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Richmosd. 
to  succeed  James  Gibbons,  and  he  had  established  the  Con- 
tmtemity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  diocese,  and  founded  schocJs 
and  churches  for  negroes  before  his  appointment  as  rector  U  ibe 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  i8£6,  and  his  appoint- 
ment in  1888  to  the  see  of  Ajasso.  He  did  much  to  upbaiy 
the  Catholic  University,  but  his  democratic  and  libend  foi^ry 
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mdt  htm  oieaiies  at  Rome,  whence  there  eune  in  i8g6  a  request 
[or  his  r«ignatioQ  of  the  rectorate,  and  where  be  s|>cnt  the  years 
1397-igoo  as  canon  of  St  Jdu  Lateian,  assistant  bisbt^  at  the 
pontifical  ihrane,  and  coauriJor  to  the  Propaganda.  In  igoo  be 
was  conwcrated  archbishop  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union  and 
in  the  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  North  America;  and  was  in 
pnnal  charge  of  the  Catholic  delegation  to  the  World's  Farlia- 
Bieiit  of  Religtetis  held  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893. 
He  lectured  widriy  on  temperance,  education  and  American 
inKilutions,  «Dd  in  1S90  was  Dudleian  lecturer  at  Harvard 
I'oiversity.  , 
AcelectEon  from  lits  wrWiMS  and  addrewei  was  edited  by  Maurice 
Francii  Egan  trader  the  title  Omtgard  axd  Upaard:  A  Ytor  Book 
(Bdliimon,  1901]. 

XBARNST,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Buffalo  county, 
Kebiuka,  U.S.A.,  about  130  m.  W.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1S90}, 
8074;  (1900),  5634  {650  foreign-bom);  (1910},  6303.  It  is  <» 
the  main  overland  line  of  the  Union  and  on  %  branch  of 

ihc  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroad.  The  dty  b  situated 
in  ibe  broad,  flat  bottom-lands  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  Platte 
Kii  er.  Lake  Kearney,  in  the  city,  has  an  area  of  40  acres.  The 
lunonnding  region  is  licb  farming  land,  devoted  cq>ecially  to 
the  growing  of  alfalfa  and  Indian  com.  At  Keaniey  are  a 
Stale  Industrial  School  for  boys,  a  Sute  Normal  School,  the 
Kearney  Military  Academy,  and  a  Carnegie  library.  Good 
«-ater-power  is  provided  by  a  canal  from  the  Platte  River 
about  17  m.  above  Kearney,  and  the  city's  manufactures  include 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  flour  and  bricks.  Kearney 
Junction,  as  Kearney  was  called  from  1871  to  1875,  was  settled 
a  year  before  the  two  railways  actually  formed  their  Junction 
here  or  the  cdly  was  platted.  Kearney  became  a  town  in  1873, 
a  city  of  the  second  class  and  the  county  seat  in  1874,  and  a  city 
of  tbe  first  class  In  1901.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  older 
andoncefamonsprairiccityipopulariylinownas"  DobeyTown  " 
Adobe),  founded  in  the  early  'fifties  on  the  edge  of  the  reser- 
vation of  old  Fort  Kearney  (removed  in  1848  from  Nebraska 
City),  in  Kearney  county,  on  the  5.  shore  of  tbe  Platte  about 
6  Di.  S.E.  of  the  present  Kearney;  here  in  1861  the  post  office  of 
Kearney  City  wasestabUshed.  In  the  daysof  the  prairie  freight- 
ing caravans  Dobey  Town  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
between  Independence,  Missouri,  and  the  Padfic  coast,  and  it  had 
a  rough,  wild,  picturesque  history;  but  it  lost  its  immense 
freighting  Interests  after  the  Union  ]^cific  had  be«i  extended 
through  it  in  t866.  The  site  of  Dobey  Town,  together  with  the 
Fort,  was  abandoned  In  1871.  Fort  Kearney  and  tbe  city  too 
were  named  In  honour  of  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  and  the 
name  was  at  first  correctly  spell  without  a  second  "  e." 

KEARNT,  PHILIP  (i8r5-i863),  American  soldier,  was  bom 
in  New  York  on  the  ind  of  June  1815,  and  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  legal  profession.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (iSjj),  but  his  bent  was  dccidodly  towards  soldiering, 
aitd  in  1837  be  obtained  a  commission  in  the  cavalry  regiment  of 
which  his  uncle,  (General)  Stephen  Watts  Kearny  (1794-1848), 
v-as  colonel  and  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis  adjutant.  Two  years 
bicr  he  was  sent  to  Prance  to  study  the  methods  of  cavalry 
training  in  vogue  there.  Before  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  184a  he  h^d  served,  on  leave,  in  Algeria.  He  had 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  but  he  remained  in  the  service,  and  his 
wide  experience  of  cavalry  work  caused  him  to  be  employed  on 
llie  headquarters  staff  of  the  army.  After  six  more  years'  service 
Kearny  left  the  army,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
rejoined,  bringing  with  him  a  company  of  cavalry,  which  he  had 
raised  and  equipped  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  to  take  part  in 
the  Mexican  war.  In  December  1846  be  wls  promoted  captain. 
In  leading  a  brilliant  cavalry  charge  al  Churubusco  he  ItMt  his 
kft  arm,  but  he  remained  at  the  front,  and  won  the  brevet  of 
major  foe  his  gallantry  at  Contrcrasand  Churubusco.  In  185 1 
he  again  resigned,  to  travel  round  the  world.  He  saw  further 
active  service  with  his  old  comrades  of  the  French  cavalry  in 
tlie  Italian  war  of  1859,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  his  conduct  at  Solfefino.   Up  to  the  outbreak  of 


the  Araeifcan  Civil  War  he  lived  in  Paris,  but  early  in  1861  he 
hastened  home  to  join  the  Federal  army.  At  first  as  a  brigade 
commander  and  later  as  a  divisional  commander  of  infanUy  in 
the  Amy  of  the  Potonuc,  be  infuMd  into  bis  men  his  own  cavalry 
spirit  of  (bidi  and  bravery.  At  Williamsburg,  Seven  Kncs, 
and  Second  Bull  Run,  he  displayed  his  usual  romantic  courage, 
but  at  Chantllly  (Sept.  i,  1861),  after  repulsing  an  attack  of 
the  enemy,  he  rode  out  in  the  dark  too  far  to  the  front,  and  mis- 
taking the  Confederates  for  his  own  men  was  shot  dead.  His 
body  was  sent  to  the  Federal  lines  with  a  message  from  General 
Lee,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York.  His 
commission  as  major-general  <^  volunteers  was  dated  July  4, 
1S63,  but  he  never  received  it. 

See  J.  W.  de  Pcyster.  PtrMul  and  MiKtary  Siam  s/  PiSip 
Knny  (New  York,  1869). 

KEASHT,  8  town  of  Hudson  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
between  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers,  adjoining  Harrison, 
and  connected  with  Newark  by  bridges  over  the  Passaic  Pop. 
(1900),  10,896,  of  whom  3597  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census), 
18,659.  The  New  York  &  Greenwood  Lake  division  of  the  Erie 
railroad  has  a  station  at  Arlington,  the  prindpal  village  (in  the 
N.W.  part),  which  contains  attractive  residences  of  Newark, 
Jersey  City  and  New  York  City  business  men.  The  town  covers 
an  area  of  about  7  sq.  m.,  including  a  large  tract  of  marsh-land. 
In  Kearny  are  railway  repair  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
and  a  large  abattoir;  and  there  are  numerous  manufactures. 
The  value  of  the  town's  factory  products  increased  from 
ti,6o7,oo3  in  1900  to  $4,437,904  in  1905,  or  175-^%-  Among 
its  institutions  are  the  Slate  Soldiers'  Home,  removed  here 
from  Newark  in  1880,  a  Carnegie  library,  two  Italian  homes  for 
orphans,  and  a  Catholic  Industrial  School  for  boys. 

The  neck  of  land  between  the  Passaic  and  tbe  Hackensack 
rivers,  for  7  m.  N.  from  where  they  unite,  was  purchased  from 
the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  and  from  the  Indians  by  Captain 
William  Sandford  in  r668  and  through  Nathaniel  Kingsland, 
sergeant-major  of  Barbadoes,  received  the  name  "  New  Bar- 
badocs."  After  tbe  town  under  this  name  had  been  extended 
considerably  to  the  northward,  the  town  of  IxnIi  was  formed  out 
of  the  S.  pOTtion  in  1815,  the  town  of  Harrison  was  founded  out 
of  the  S.  portion  of  Lodi  in  1S40,  and  in  1867  a  portion  of  Harrison 
was  set  apart  as  a  township  and  named  in  honour  of  General 
Phihp  Kearny,  a  former  resident.  Kcamy  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  In  1895. 

KUHY,  AHHIB  (1835-1879),  English  novelist,  was  bora  near 
Wclherby,  Yorkshire,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1815,  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  clergyman.  She  was  the  author  of  several  children's 
books  and  novels,  of  which  the  best  known  Is  CasUe  Daly,  an 
Irish  story.  She  also  ■wrote  an  £arfy  Egyptian  History  (1861) 
and  TheN'oHoH  Arimnd  (1870).  She  died  at  Eastbourne  on  the 
3rd  of  March  1879. 

KEATE,  JOHN  (1773-1853),  English  schoohnaster,  was  bora' 
at  Wdls,  Somersetshire,  in  1 773,  the  son  of  Prebendary  William 
Keate,  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  scholar;  taking  h(dy 
orders,  he  became,  about  1797,  an  assistant  master  at  Eton 
College.  In  1809  he  was  elected  headmaster.  The  discipline 
of  the  school  was  then  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
Dr  Keate  (who  took  tbe  degree  of  D.D.  in  jSto)  look  stem 
measures  to  improve  It,  His  partiality  for  the  birch  became  a 
hy-word,  but  he  succeeded  in  restoring  osdcr  and  strengthening 
the  weakened  authority  of  the  masters.  Beneath  an  outwardly* 
rough  manner  the  little  man  concealed  a  really  kind  heart,  and 
when  he  retired  in  1834,  the  boys,  who  admired  his  courage, 
presented  him  with  a  hartdsome  testimoniaL  A  couple  of  yean 
before  he  had  publicly  Hogged  eighty  boys  on  one  day.  Keate 
was  made  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  1830.  He  died  on  the  5th 
of  March  1851  at  Hartley  WesipatI,  Hampshire,  of  which  parish 
he  had  been  rector  since  1814. 

See  Maxwell  Lytc,  Hittny  ofFJon  Cdltge  (3rd  cd..  1899) :  Collins, 
Eioniana;  Har«-ood,  Alumni  Etettitnw,  Annual  Register  (1853); 
Cenlleman't  MatfixiiU  (1853}. 
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(For  the  biographical  facts  tet  the  later  lection  of  this  article. 1 
In  Keati's  first  book  there  waa  little  foretaste  of  anything 
greatly  or  even  genuinely  good;  but  between  the  marshy  and 
landy  flats  of  sterile  or  futile  verae  there  were  undoubtedly 
some  few  purple  patches  of  floral  promise.  The  style  was  fre- 
quently detestable — a  mixture  of  sham  Spenserian  and  mock 
Wordsworthian,  alternately  florid  and  arid.  His  second  book, 
Bndymion,  rises  in  its  best  passages  to  the  highest  level  of  Sam- 
field  and  of  Lodge,  the  two  previous  poets  with  whom,  had  he 
published  nothing  more,  he  might  most  properly  have  been 
classed;  and  this,  among  minor  minstrels,  is  no  unenviable  place. 
His  third  book  railed  him  at  once  to  a  foremoat  rank  in  the  high- 
est class  of  English  poets.  Shelley,  up  to  twenty,  had  written 
little  or  nothing  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  boy  of  ten;  and 
of  Keats  also  it  may  be  said  that  the  merit  of  his  work  at  twenty- 
five  was  hardly  by  comparison  more  wonderful  than  its  demerit 
St  twenty-two.  His  first  book  fell  as  flat  as  it  deserved  to  fall; 
the  reception  of  his  second,  tliough  less  con^derate  than  on  the 
whole  it  dcMrved,  was  not  more  contemptuous  than  that  of 
tnuneuurably  better  books  published  about  the  same  time 
by  Coleridge,  Landor  and  Shelley.  A  critic  of  exceptional 
carefulness  and  candour  might  have  noted  in  the  first  book  so 
singular  an  example  of  a  stork  among  the  cranes  as  the  famous 
and  notable  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Hornet;  a  just  judge  would 
have  indicated,  a  partial  advocate  might  have  exaggerated,  the 
value  of  such  golden  grain  amid  a  garish  harvest  of  tares  as  the 
hymn  to  Pan  and  the  translation  into  verse  of  Titian's  Baccha- 
nal which  glorify  the  weedy  wilderness  of  Endymion.  But  the 
hardest  thing  said  of  that  poem  by  the  Quarlerly  reviewer  was 
unconsciouity  echoed  by  the  future  author  of  Adonais — that 
It  was  all  but  absolutely  impossible  to  read  through;  and  the 
obscener  insolence  of  the  "  Blackguard's  Magazine,"  as  Landor 
afterwards  very  justly  labelled  it,  is  explicable  though  certainly 
not  excusable  if  we  glance  back  at  such  a  passage  as  that  where 
Endymion  exchanges  fulsome  and  liquorish  endearments  with 
the  "  known  unknown  from  v>\om  his  being  tips  such  darlint  (I) 
essence."  Such  nauseous  and  pitiful  phrases  as  these,  and  cer- 
tain passages  in  his  correspondence,  make  us  understand  the 
source  of  the  most  offensive  imputations  or  insinuations  levelled 
against  the  writer's  manhood;  and,  while  admitting  that  neither 
his  love-letters,  nor  the  last  piteous  outcries  of  his  wailing  and 
shrieking  agony,  would  ever  have  been  made  public  by  merdful 
or  respectful  editors,  we  must  also  admit  that,  if  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  published,  it  a  no  less  certain  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  written;  that  a  manful  kind  of  man  or 
even  a  manly  sort  of  boy.  In  his  love-making  or  in  his  suffering, 
will  not  howl  and  snivel  after  such  a  lamentable  fashion.  One 
thing  hitherto  inexplicable  a  very  slight  and  rapid  glance  at  his 
amatory  correspondence  will  amply  suffice  to  explain:  bow  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  woman  so  passionately  beloved  by  so  great 
a  poet  should  have  thought  it  the  hopeless  attempt  of  a  mistaken 
kindness  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  man  for  whom  the  best  that 
could  be  wished  was  complete  and  compassionate  oblivion. 
For  the  side  of  the  man's  nature  presented  to  her  inspection,  this 
probably  was  all  that  charity  or  reason  could  have  desired.  But 
that  there  was  a  finer  side  to  the  man,  even  if  considered  apart 
from  the  poet,  his  correspondence  with  his  friends  and  their 
general  evidence  to  his  character  give  more  sufficient  proof  than 
perhaps  we  might  have  derived  from  the  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  his  works;  though  indeed  the  preface  to  Endymion 
itself,  however  fllogical  in  its  obviously  implied  suggestion  that 
the  poem  published  was  undeniably  unworthy  of  publication, 
gave  proof  or  hint  at  least  that  after  all  its  author  was  something 
of  a  man.  And  the  eighteenth  of  bis  letters  to  Miss  Brawne 
stands  out  in  bright  and  brave  contrast  with  such  as  seem  in- 
compatible with  the  traditioiu  of  his  character  on  its  manlier 


was  no  longer  a  matter  of  passible  debate  among  judges  of 
tolerable  competence  that  this  improbability  bad  become  a 
certainty.  Two  or  three  phrases  cancelled,  two  three  lines 
erased,  would  have  left  us  in  Lamia  one  of  the  EDOSt  fanlllesi  u 
surely  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Ea^ish 
poetry.  Isabtlia,  feeble  and  awkward  in  namtive  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible  in  a  student  of  Dryden  and  a  pupil  of  Lci^ 
Hunt,  is  overcharged  with  episodical  effects  of  splendid  and 
pathetic  expression  beyond  the  reach  of  cither.  Tkt  Em  if 
Si  Agna,  aiming  at  no  doubtful  success.  Succeeds  in  evading 
all  casual  difficulty  in  the  line  of  narrative;  with  no  shadow  <d 
pretence  to  such  interest  as  may  be  derived  from  stress  of  inci- 
dent or  depth  of  sentiment,  it  stands  out  among  all  other  funon 
poems  as  a  perfect  and  unsurpassable  study  in  pure  colour  and 
dear  melody— a  study  in  wbtcb  the  figure  of  Madeline  brinp 
back  upon  the  mind's  eye,  if  only  as  moonlight  recalls  a  sense  ^ 
sunshine,  the  nuptial  picture  of  Marlowe's  Hero  and  the  sleepjig 
presence  of  Shakespesre's  Imogen.  Beside  this  poem  sbouU 
always  be  placed  the  less  famous  but  not  less  predous  Emi^Si 
Mark,  a  fragment  tmexcelled  for  the  simple  perfection  of  lis 
perfect  umplicity,  exquisite  alike  in  suggestion  and  in  accoB- 
plishment.  The  triumph  of  Hyperion  is  aa  nearly  complete  ai 
the  failure  of  Endymion;  yet  Keats  never  gave  such  proof  d  i 
manly  devotion  and  rational  sense  of  duty  to  his  an  ss  in  his 
resolution  to  leave  this  great  poem  unfinished;  not,  as  we  may 
gather  from  his  correspondence  on  the  subject,  for  the  piiilol 
reason  assigned  by  bis  publishers,  that  of  discouragement  U  the 
reception  given  to  his  former  work,  but  on  the  solid  and  rcasoo- 
able  ground  that  a  Miltonic  study  had  something  in  its  very 
scheme  and  nature  too  artificial,  too  studious  of  a  foreign  influ- 
ence, to  be  carried  on  andcarriedoutataucblengthas  was  implied 
by  his  original  design.  Fortified  and  purified  as  it  bad  been  oi 
a  first  revision,  when  much  introductory  allegory  and  muck 
tentative  effusion  of  sonorous  and  superfluous  verse  bad  been 
rigorously  dipped  down  or  pruned  away,  it  could  not  long  have 
retained  spirit  enough  to  support  or  inlorm  the  shadowy  body  <rf 
asubjectsolittlecharged  wilh  tangiblesignificance.  The  faculty 
of  assimilation  as  distinguished  from  imitation,  than  which  there 
can  be  no  surer  or  stronger  sign  of  strong  and  sore  original 
genius,  is  not  more  evident  in  the  most  Miltonic  pas&ages  of  the 
revised  Hyperion  than  in  the  more  Shakespearian  passages  of  the 
unrevised  tragedy  which  no  radical  correction  could  have  left  other 
than  radically  incorrigible.  It  is  no  conventional  cxaggcratiaa,  m 
hyperbolical  phrase  of  flattery  wit  h  more  sound  than  sense  in  it, 
to  say  that  in  this  chaotic  and  puerile  play  of  Otko  Ike  Crtat  ibeie 
are  such  verses  as  Shakespeare  might  not  without  pride  have 
signed  at  the  age  when  he  wrote  and  even  at  the  age  wtwn  be 
rewrote  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  dramatic  frag- 
ment of  King  Stephen  shows  far  more  power  of  hand  and  giva 
far  more  promise  of  success  than  does  that  of  Shelley's  Ckarla 
Ike  First.  Yet  we  cannot  say  with  any  confidence  that  even  this 
far  from  extravagant  promise  would  certainly  or  probably  hsTc 
been  kept;  it  is  certain  only  that  Keats  in  these  attempts  did  at 
least  succeed  in  showing  a  possibility  of  future  excellcace  as  i 
tragic  or  at  least  a  romantic  dramatist.  In  every  other  hae  ol 
high  and  serious  poetry  his  triumph  was  actual  abd  coasusunate; 
here  only  was  it  no  more  than  potential  or  incomplete.  As  a 
ballad  of  the  more  lyrical  order.  La  BeU*  dame  sans  merti  is  not 
less  absolutely  excellent,  less  triumphantly  perfect  is  fonc  and 
clearness  of  impression,  that  as  a  narrative  poem  is  Lowm.  Ib 
his  lines  on  Robin  Hood,  and  in  one  or  two  other  less  noticeable 
studies  of  the  kind,  he  has  shown  thorough  and  easy  mastery  si 
the  beautiful  metre  inherited  by  Fletcher  from  Bamficid  aad 
by  Mitton  from  Fletcher.  The  simple  force  of  spirit  at>d  strk 
which  distinguishes  the  genuine  ballad  manner  from  all  xpurions 
attempts  at  an  artificial  simplicity  was  oooe  nsoce  at  fewl 
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tcUmd  in  hb  vcncf  on  the  CTOwning  treat  Jon  of  Scott'i 
bumiDcr  and  muilier  genius — Meg  Henilies.  No  little  injustice 
hu  becD  done  to  Keats  by  such  devotees  as  fix  their  mind's  eye 
only  on  the  more  salient  and  distinctive  notes  of  a  genius  which 
in  fact  «as  very  much  more  various  and  tentative,  less  limited 
and  ptculiar,  than  would  be  inferred  from  an  exclusive  study  of 
bii  more  specially  characteristic  work.  But  within  the  limits 
of  that  work  must  we  look  of  course  fox  the  genuine  credentials 
of  his  fame;  and  hi^ieit  tmong  them  we  must  rate  his  un- 
tquailed  and  unrivalled  odes.  Of  these  perhaps  tbe  two  nearest 
to  absolute  perfection,  to  the  triumphant  achievement  and 
ictompUshmcnt  of  tbe  very  utmost  beauty  possible  to  human 
words,  may  be  that  to  Autumn  and  that  on  «  Grecian  Urn;  the 
most  radiant,  fervent  and  muucal  b  that  to  a  Nightingale;  the 
most  pictorial  and  perhaps  the  tenderat  in  its  ardour  of  passion- 
ate fancy  is  that  to  Psyche;  the  subtlest  in  sweetness  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  that  on  Melancholy.  Greater  lyrical  poetry  the 
world  may  have  seen  than  any  that  is  in  these;  lovelier  it 
tartly  has  never  seen,  nor  ever  can  it  possibly  see.  From  the 
divine  fragment  of  an  unfinished  ode  to  Haia  we  can  but  guess 
that  if  completed  it  muld  have  been  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  hij^est.  H!s  itmaining  lyrics  have  many  beauties  about 
them,  but  none  perhaps  can  be  called  thoroughly  beautifuL  He 
lias  certainly  left  us  one  perfect  sonnet  of  the  first  rank  and  as 
certainly  he  has  left  us  but  one. 

Keats  has  been  (comotcd  by  modem  critidsm  to  a  place  beside 
Shakespeare.  Tbe  faultless  force  and  the  profound  subtlety  of 
bis  deep  and  cunning  instinct  for  the  absolute  expression  of 
absolute  natural  beauty  can  hardly  be  questioned  or  overlooked; 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  one  main  distinctive  pit  or  power 
which  dowtes  him  as  a  poet  among  all  his  equals,  and  gives  him 
a  right  to  rsnk  for  ever  beude  Coleridge  and  Shelley.   As  a  man, 
the  two  admirers  who  did  best  service  to  his  memory  were  Lord 
Houghton  and  Matthew  Arnold.   These  alone,  among  all  of 
their  day  who  have  written  of  him  without  the  disadvantage  or 
advantage      a  personal  acquaintance,  have  clearly  seen  and 
showousthemanhoodofthe  man.  That  ridiculous  and  degrad- 
ing legend  which  Imposed  so  strangely  on  the  generous  tender- 
ness of  Shelley,  while  evoking  the  very  natural  and  allowable 
kughier  of  Byron,  fell  to  dust  at  once  for  ever  on  the  appearance 
of  Lord  Houghton'a  biography,  idiidi  gave  perfect  proof  to  all 
time  that  "  men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them  "  but 
not  for  fear  of  critics  or  through  suffering  InBicted  by  reviews. 
Somewhat  too  sensually  sensitive  Keats  may  have  been  In  either 
capacity,  but  the  nature  of  the  man  was  as  far  as  was  the  quality 
of  the  poet  above  the  pitiful  level  of  a  creature  whose  soul  could 
"  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article  ";  and,  in  fact,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  accident  of  a  death  which  followed  so  fast  on 
hU  early  appearance  and  his  dubious  reception  as  a  poet,  the 
insolence  and  injustice  of  his  reviewers  in  general  have  been  com- 
paratively and  even  considerably  exaggerated.   Except  from 
the  chief  fountain-head  of  profesuOnal  ribaldry  then  open  In  tbe 
world  of  literary  Journalism,  no  reek  of  personal  Insult  arose  to 
ofiend  his  nostrils;  and  the  tactics  of  suchunwaahed  malignants 
were  inevitably  suicidal;  the  references  to  his  brief  experiment 
of  appreaUceship  to  a  surgeon  which  are  quoted  from  Blackwood, 
la  the  shorter  as  well  as  in  the  longer  meiwrfr  by  Lord  Houghton, 
could  leave  no  bad  odour  behind  them  save  what  might  hang 
about  men's  yet  briefer  recollection  of  his  assailant's  unmemor- 
abk  existence.   The  false  Keats,  therefore,  whom  Shelley  pitied 
and  Byron  despised  would  have  been,  had  he  ever  existed,  a 
thing  bienealh  compassion  or  contempt.  That  such  a  man  could 
have  had  such  a  genius  is  almost  evidently  impossible;  and  yet 
more  evident  Is  the  proof  which  remains  on  everlasting  record 
that  none  was  ever  further  from  tbe  chance  of  decline  to  such 
degradation  than  the  real  and  actual  man  who  nutde  that  name 
immortal.  (A.  C  S) 

Subjoined  are  the  chief  particulars  of  Keats's  life. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Keats  and  his  wife  Frances 
Jennings,  and  was  baptiied  at  St  Botolph's.  Bisbopsgatc,  on 
the  i8th  of  December  1795.   The  entry  of  Us  baptism  is  sa[q)le- 
mcnted  by  a  marginal  note  stating  that  he  was  born  on  the  jtat 
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cf  Oqfober.  Thomas  Keats  was  employed  In  the  Swan  and 
Hoop  livery  stables,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London.  He  had 
married  his  master's  daughter,  and  managed  tbe  business  on 
the  retirement  of  his  father-in-law.  In  April  1804  Thomas 
Keats  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  within  a  year  of 
this  event  Mrs  Keats  married  William  Rawltngs,  a  stable- 
keeper.  The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  in  1806  Mrs 
Rawlings,  with  her  children  John,  George,  Thomas  and  Frances 
Mary  (afterwards  Mts  Llanos,  d.  1889),  went  to  live  at  Edmonton 
with  her  mother,  who  had  inherited  a  considerable  competence 
from  her  husband.  There  is  evidence  that  Keats's  parents  were 
by  no  means  of  the  commonplace  type  that  might  be  hastily 
inferred  from  these  assodattons.  They  had  desired  to  send  their 
sons  to  Harrow,  but  John  Keats  and  his  two  brothers  were  even- 
tually sent  to  a  school  kept  by  John  Clarke  at  En6e1d,  where 
he  became  intimate  'with  his  master's  son,  Charles  Cowdcn 
Clarke.  His  vivacity  of  temperament  showed  itself  at  school  in 
a  love  of  fighting,  but  in  the  last  year  of  his  school  life  he 
developed  a  great  appetite  for  reading  of  all  sorts.  In  1810  he 
left  school  to  be  apprenticed  to  Mr  Thomas  Hammond,  a  surgeon 
in  Edmonton.  He  was  still  within  easy  reach  of  his  old  school, 
where  he  frequently  borrowed  books,  espedally  the  works  of 
Spenser  and  the  Elizabethans.  With  Hammond  he  quarrelled 
before  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  in  1814  the 
connexion  was  broken  by  mutual  consent.  His  mother  had  died 
in  1810,  and  in  1814  Mrs  Jennings.  The  children  were  left  In  the 
care  of  two  guardians,  one  of  whom,  Richard  Abbey,  seems  to 
have  made  himself  solely  responsible,  John  Keats  went  to 
London  to  study  at  Guy's  and  St  Thomas's  hospitals,  living  at 
first  alone  at  8  Dean  Street,  Borough,  and  later  with  two  fellow 
students  fa  St  Thomas's  Street.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
ne^ected  his  medical  studies,  but  his  chief  interest  was  turned  to 
poetry.  In  March  1816  he  became  ai  dresser  at  Guy's,  but  about 
the  same  time  his  poetic  gifts  were  stimulated  by  an  acquaintance 
formed  with  I^eigh  Hunt.  His  friendship  with  Benjamin 
Haydon,  the  painter,  dates  from  later  in  tbe  same  year.  Hunt 
introduced  him  to  Shelley,  who  showed  the  younger  poet  a 
constant  kindness.  In  i8t6  Keats  moved  to  the  Poultry  to  be 
with  his  brothers  George  and  Tom,  the  former  of  whom  was  then 
employed  in  his  guardian's  counting-house,  but  much  of  the 
poet's  time  was  spent  at  Leigh  Hunt's  cottage  at  Hampstead. 
In  the  winteroft8i6-i8i7he  definitely  abandoned  medicine,  and 
in  the  spring  appeared  Poemt  by  John  Keats  dedicated  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  published  by  Charles  and  James  Oilier.  On  the  14th 
of  April  be  left  London  to  find  quiet  for  work.  He  spent  some 
time  at  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  then  at  Margate  and  Canterbury, 
where  be  was  jcjned  by  his  brother  Tom.  In  tbe  summer  the 
three  brothers  took  lodgings  In  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  where 
Keats  formed  a  fast  friendship  with  Charles  Wentwortb  Dilke  and 
Charles  Armitage  Brown.  In  September  of  the  same  year  (1817) 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Benjamin  Bailey,  at  Oxford,  and  in 
November  he  finished  Endymton  at  Burford  Bridge,  near  Dorking. 
Kb  youngest  brother  had  developed  consumption,  and  in  March 
John  went  to  Tcignmouth  to  nurse  him  in  place  of  bis  brother 
George,  who  had  decided  to  sail  for  America  with  hb  newly 
married  wife,  Georpana  Wylie.  In  May  (1818)  Keats  returned 
to  London,  and  soon  after  appeared  Endymton:  A  Poetic 
Romance  (1B18),  bearing  on  the  title-page  as motto"The  stretched 
metre  of  an  antique  song."  Late  in  June  Keats  and  hb  friend 
Armitage  Brown  started  on  a  walking  tour  in  Scotland,  vividly 
described  in  the  poet's  letters.  Tbe  fatigue  and  hardship 
involved  proved  too  great  a  strain  for  Keats,  who  was  forbidden 
by  an  Inverness  doctor  to  continue  hb  tour.  He  returned  to 
London  by  boat,  arriving  on  the  i8th  of  August.  The  autumn 
was  spent  In  constant  attendance  on  hb  brotlwr  Tom,  who  died 
at  the  beginning  of  December.  There  b  no  doubt  that  he 
resented  the  attacks  on  him  in  Blactuiood't  Magasine  (August 
1818),  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (April  1818,  published  only  in 
September),  but  his  chief  preoccupations  were  elsewhere.  After 
hb  brother's  death  he  went  to  live  with  his  friend  Brown.  He 
had  alfcady  made  tfas  acquaintance  of  Fanny  Brawne,  a  girl  of 
■eventeen,  who  Uved  irilh  her  mother  clowj^.    For  her  Keatt 
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quickly  developed  a.  cons^iniing  passion.  He  was  in  indifferent 
health,  and,  owing  partly  to  Mr  Abbey's  mismanagement,  in 
difficulties  for  money.  Nevertheless  his  best  work  belongs  to  this 
period.  In  July  tSig  he  went  lo  Shankiin,  living  with  James  Rice. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  Brown.  The  nest  two  months  Keats 
spent  with  Brown  at  Winchester,  enjoying  an  interval  of  calm- 
ness due  to  his  absence  from  Fanny  Brawne.  At  Winchester 
fac  completed  Lamia  and  Olho  the  Great,  which  he  had  begun  in 
conjunction  with  Brown,  and  began  his  historical  tragedy  of 
King  Suphcn.  Before  Christmas  he  had  returned  to  London 
and  his  bondage  to  Fanny.  In  January  1820  his  brother  George 
paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  but  received  no  confidence  from 
him.  The  fatal  nature  of  Kcats's  illness  showed  itself  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  but  in  Kfarch  he  recovered  sufTicicnlly  to  be  present 
at  the  private  view  of  Haydon'a  picture  of  "  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem."  In  May  he  removed  to  a  lodging  in  Wesleyan 
Place,  Kentish  Town,  to  be  near  Leigh  Hunt  who  evcnlually  look 
him  into  his  house.  In  July  appeared  his  third  and  last  book, 
Lamui,  Isabella,  The  Eve  0}  St  Atnes  and  olktr  Poems  (iSjo). 
Keats  left  the  HunU  abruptly  in  August  In  consequence  of  a 
delay  in  receiving  one  of  Fanny  Brawne's  letters  which  had  been 
broken  open  by  a  servant.  He  went  to  Wcntworth  Place,  where 
he  was  taken  in  by  the  Brawnes.  The  suggestion  that  he  should 
spend  the  winter  in  Italy  was  followed  up  by  an  invitalion  from 
Shelley  to  Pisa.  This,  however,  he  refused.  But  on  the  18th  of 
September  i8jo  he  sel  out  for  Naples  in  company  with  Joseph 
Severn,  the  artist,  who  had  long  been  his  friend.  The  travellers 
settled  in  the  Piazza  de  Spagna,  Rome.  Keats  was  devotedly 
tended  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  James  Clarke  and  Severn, 
and  died  on  the  ijrd  of  February  1831.  He  was  buried  on 
the  17th  in  the  old  Protestant  cemetery,  near  the  pyramid  of 
Cestius. 

BiBLiocRAPHT. — Keats's  friends  provided  the  mateiul  for  the 
BUthoritacive  biography  of  the  poel  by  Richard  Monckton  Milncs 
(afterwards  Lord  Houghton)  entitled  Life,  Ltltert  and  Literary 
Remains  aj  John  Keats  (1848;  revised  ed.,  1867).  The  Foelical 
Works  of  John  Keats  were  issued  with  a  memoir  by  R.  M.  Milncs  in 
1B54.  1863.  1865,  1866,  1867,  and  in  the  Aldtnc  edition,  1876.  The 
standard  coition  of  Kcals  is  The  Poetical  Works  and  other  Writings 
oj  John  Keats  nov; first  brought  totelher,  including  Poems  and  namerous 
Letters  not  before  published,  edited  with  notes  and  appendices  by  Harry 
Buxton  Forman  (4  vols.,  1883:  rr-issuc  with  corrections  and  uMi- 
tions,  1889).  Of  the  many  other  editions  of  Kcats's  poems  id..-,  be 
mcnlioncn  chat  in  the  Muses'  Library,  Tht  Poems  of  John  ats 
{1896),  edited  by  G.  Thorn  Drury  with  an  introduction  by  R  il  trt 
Brideca.  and  another  by  E.  dc  Silincouft,  1905.  The  Letters  oj  J.  hn 
Keats  to  Fanny  Bra-ant  (1889]  were  edited  with  introduclio.i  ,ind 
notes  by  H.  Buxton  Forman,  and  the  Letters  of  John  Keats  i.i  his 
Family  and  Friends  (1891)  by  Sidney  Colvin,  who  is  also  the  a  n  lior 
of  the  monoBraph,,/C(a(J  (1887),  in  the  EncUji  Men  of  Letters  S.  [  ics. 
Sec  also  The  Papers  of  a  Critic.  Selected  from  the  IVrilings  of  thr  .'ate 
Charles  Wcnl-Jiorlh  Dilke  ([875),  and  for  further  biblioera;  iiL::al 
information  and  particulars  of  MS.  sources  the  "  Editor's  I'rci.n  s," 
iiC.  to  a  reprint  edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman  (Glasgow,  I'j.  o). 
A  facsimile  of  Kcats's  autograph  MS.  of  "  Hyperion,"  purrha'  -  >  I  by 
(he  British  Mu^L'um  in  1904,  was  published  by  E.  dc  Si;li>i<.uart 
COnford,  1905).  (M.  Bb.) 

KEBLE.  JOHN  (1791-1866),  English  poet  and  divine,  the 
author  of  the  Chitstian  Year,  was  born  on  St  Mark's  Day 
(April  is),  1703,81  Fairford,  Gloucestershire.  He  was  the  second 
child  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  and  his  wife  Sarah  Maule.  De- 
scended from  a  family  which  had  attained  some  legal  eminence 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  John  Keble,  the  lather  of  the 
poet,  was  vicar  of  Coin  St  Aldwyn,  but  lived  at  Fairford,  about 
3  m.  distant  from  his  cure.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  old 
High  Church  school,  whose  adherents,  untouched  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Wcslcys,  had  moulded  their  piety  on  the  doctrines 
on  the  non-jurors  and  the  old  Anglican  divines.  Himself  a  good 
scholar,  he  did  not  send  his  son  to  any  school,  but  educated  him 
and  his  brother  at  home  so  well  that  both  obtained  scholarships 
at  Corpus  Chrisii  College,  Oxford.  John  was  elected  scholar  of 
Corpus  in  his  fifteenth,  and  fellow  of  Oriel  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
April  iSit.  In  Easier  term  iSio  he  had  obtained  double  first 
class  honours,  a  distinction  which  had  been  obtained  only  once 
before,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  After  his  election  to  the  Oriel 
fellowship  Kcliic  gained  the  University  prizes,  both  for  the 


Engibb  essay  and  also  for  the  LaUn  essay.   But  he  was  amt 

remarkable  for  the  rare  beauty  of  his  characicr  than  even  for 
academic  distinctions.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  his  kWim 
scholar  at  Corpus  and  his  life-long  friend,  says  of  him,  after  Lhcir 
friendship  of  five  and  fifty  years  had  dosed,  "  It  was  the  sini;u^ 
happiness  of  his  nature,  remarkable  even  in  his  undergiadoite 
days,  that  love  for  him  was  always  sanctified  by  rcverciice— 
reverence  that  did  not  make  the  love  less  tender,  and  \o\t  (hil 
did  but  add  intensity  to  the  reverence."  Oriel  College  ais,  it 
the  time  when  Kebte  became  a  fellow,  the  centre  of  all  the  finest 
ability  in  Oxford.  Copleston,  Davison,  Wbately,  men  ao  Dng 
the  fellows  who  elected  Keble;  Arnold,  Pusey,  Newman.  >en 
soon  after  added  to  the  society.  In  181  j  Keble  was  ordiined 
deacon,  and  priest  in  1816.  Hjp  real  bent  and  choice  sen 
towards  a  pastoral  cute  in  a  country  parish ;  but  he  remained  Lo 
Oxford,  acting  first  as  a  public  examiner  in  the  schools,  lh«o  u  1 
tutor  in  Oriel,  till  1813.  In  summer  he  sometimes  took  cleric  J 
work,  sometimes  made  tours  on  foot  through  various  En^L^ 
counties,  during  which  he  was  composing  poems,  «hich  ilier- 
wards  took  their  place  in  the  Chrisliatt  Year.  He  had  a  rire 
power  of  attracting  to  himself  the  finest  q>iriis,  a  power  ati^b 
lay  not  so  much  in  his  ability  or  his  genius  as  in  his  character,  so 
simple,  so  humble,  so  pure,  so  unworldly,  yet  wanting  not  i^Ji 
severity  which  can  stand  by  principle  and  maintain  what  he  bcl.^ 
to  be  the  truth.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Fairford,  there  to  assist  hii 
father,  and  with  his  brother  to  serve  one  or  two  small  and  poet > 
endowed  curacies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coin.  He  had  m»ie 
a  quiet  but  deep  impression  on  all  who  came  within  his  irJ^ucccc 
in  Oxford,  and  during  his  five  years  of  college  tutorship  bad 
the  affection  of  his  pupils.  But  it  was  to  pastoral  work,  tisd  r  a 
to  academic  duly,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  binucif,  associ- 
ating with  it,  and  scarcely  placing  on  a  lower  level,  the  aSeciion- 
ate  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  son  and  brother.  Filial  pjif 
inQuenced  in  a  quite  unusual  degree  his  feelings  and  his  ixxtaa  ill 
life  through.  It  was  in  1817,  a  few  years  after  he  settled  i\ 
Fairford,  that  he  published  the  Christian  Year.  The  poe-j 
which  make  up  that  book  had  been  the  silent  gathering  of  jra-'s. 
Keble  had  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  keep  them  beside  h  e-., 
correcting  and  improving  them,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  to  lean 
them  to  be  published  only  "  when  he  was  fairly  out  of  the 
This  resolution  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  iroponanitics  cf 
his  friends,  and  above  all  by  the  strong  desire  of  his  father  10  see 
his  son's  poems  in  print  before  he  died.  Accordin^y  the)'  vrrr 
printed  in  two  small  volumes  in  Oxford,  and  given  lo  the 
in  June  1817,  b;it  with  no  name  on  the  title-page.  The  book 
continued  to  be  published  anonymously,  but  the  name  d  ibr 
author  soon  transpired. 

Between  1837  and  1871  one  hundred  and  fifiy-eigbt  ediii« 
had  issued  from  the  press,  and  it  has  been  largely  reprinted  sitKC. 
The  author,  so  far  from  taking  pride  in  his  widespread  repuia'-i'-'S. 
seemed  all  his  life  long  to  wish  to  disconnect  his  itame  wiih 
book,  and  "  as  if  he  would  rather  it  had  been  the  work  of  »cnc 
one  else  than  himself."  This  feeling  arose  from  no  false  m«^rsir- 
It  was  because  he  knew  that  in  these  pooms  he  had  pain'.eil  tia 
own  heart,  the  best  part  of  it;  and  he  doubted  whether  ii  'i^ 
right  thus  to  exhibit  himself,  and  by  the  revelation  of  only  !^ 
belter  self,  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  1831  Keble  was  elected  to  fin  the  cba.-' 
of  the  poetry  professorship  in  Oxford,  as  successor  to  his  irii.:^ 
and  admirer.  Dean  Milman.    This  chair  he  occupied  ic:  m 
eventful  years.    He  delivered  a  scries  of  lectures,  dolbcd  3 
excellent  idiomatic  Latin  (as  was  the  rule),  in  which  beexpjondd 
a  theory  of  poetry  which  was  original  and  suggestive.    He  kctrd 
on  poetry  as  a  vent  for  overcharged  feeling,  or  a  full  ima^ 
tion,  or  some  imaginative  regret,  which  had  not  found  ibr;r 
natural  outlet  in  Lfe  and  action.    This  suggested  to  biir.  1 
tinction  between  what  he  called  primary  and  secondary  port*— 
the  first  employing  poetry  to  relieve  their  own  beans,  the  srv\'<ri 
poetic  artists,  composing  poetry  from  some  other  and  ksi  1^ 
pulsive  motive.    Of  the  former  kind  were  Homer,  LucrtLia. 
Burns,  Scott;  of  the  latter  were  Euripides,  Drydea, 
This  view  was  set  forth  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  i'l^ 
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0^  in  1S38  on  tfae  life  oT  Scott,  ind  was  more  fully  developed 
In  two  voluinea  ot  Pradectiontt  Academicat. 

His  regular  viiits  to  Olford  kept  him  in  intercouise  with  his 
old  friends  in  Oriel  common  room,  and  made  him  familiar  with 
the  currents  of  feeling  which  swayed  the  university.  Catholic 
emuicipalion  and  the  Keform  Bill  had  deeply  stirred,  not  only 
the  political  spirit  of  Oxford,  but  alio  the  church  feeling  which 
had  long  been  stagnant.    Cardinal  Newman  writes,  "  On  Sunday 
July  14,  1833.  Mi  Kcble  preached  the  aasize  sermon  in  the 
Univenity  pulpit.    It  was  published  under  the  tillc  of  National 
Aptttaiy.    1  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the  day  as  the  start 
of  the  religious  movement  of  1833."   The  occasion  of  this 
scmoa  was  the  suppression,  by  Earl  Grey's  Reform  ministry,  of 
ten  Irish  bishoprics.   Against  the  ^>irit  which  would  treat 
the  church  as  the  mere  creature  of  the  state  Kcble  had  long 
chafed  inwardly,  and  now  he  made  his  outward  protest,  asserting 
Ihcctaimof  the  church  to  a  heavenly  origin  and  a  divine  prcroga- 
Int.  About  the  same  lime,  and  partly  stimulated  by  Kcble's 
scrnxMi,  some  leading  spirits  in  OxCord  and  elsewhere  began  a 
concerted  and  systematic  course  of  action  to  revive  High  Church 
principles  and  the  ancient  patristic  theology,  and  by  these  means 
t»th  to  defend  the  church  against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies, 
and  also  to  nise  to  a  higher  lone  the  standard  of  Christian  life 
in  England.   This  design  embodied  itself  in  the  Tractarian 
movement,  a  name  it  received  from  the  famous  Tracts  for  the 
Tixes.  which  were  the  vehicle  tor  promulgating  thencwdoctrincs. 
]f  Kcble  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  Newman  would  have  it,  as  the 
prir-ary  author  of  the  movement,  it  was  from  Pusey  that  it 
Ti-coivcd  one  of  its  best  known  names,  and  in  Newman  thai  it 
s.  on  found  its  genuine  leader.    To  the  tracts  Kcble  made  only 
fuur  contributions: — No.  4,  containing  an  argument,  in  the 
manner  of  Bishop  Butler,  to  show  that  adherence  to  apostolical 
successioD  is  the  safest  course;  No.  13,  which  explains  the  prin- 
cjpic  on  which  the  Sunday  lessons  in  the  church  service  are 
selected;  No.  40,  on  marriage  with  one  who  is  unbaptized;No.  89, 
on  the  mysticism  attributed  to  the  early  fathers  of  the  church. 
Besides  these  contributions  from  his  own  pen,  he  did  much  for 
the  series  by  suggesting  subjects,  by  reviewing  tracts  written  by 
others,  and  by  lending  to  thnr  circutation  the  weight  of  his 
personal  influence. 

In  i8j5  Keble'a  father  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  soon  after 
this  his  son  married  Miss  Oarlw,  left  Fairford,  and  settled  at 
Huisley  vfcan^  in  Hampihire,  m  living  to  which  be  had  been 
presented  by  hb  friend  and  attached  pupil.  Sir  WilUain  Heath- 
cote,  and  which  continued  to  be  Keblc's  home  and  cure  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1841  the  tracts  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by 
(be  publication  of  Newman's  tnct  No.  go.  AU  tbe  Protestantism 
of  England  was  in  anns  against  (he  author  of  the  obnoxious 
tract.  Kebte  came  forward  at  the  time,  desirous  to  share  the 
responsibility  and  the  blame,  if  there  was  any;  for  he  had  seen 
the  tract  before  it  was  published,  and  approved  it.  The  same 
year  in  whicJi  burst  this  ecclesiastical  storm  saw  tbe  close  of 
Kcble's  tenure  of  tbe  professorship  of  poetry,  and  thenceforward 
he  was  seen  but  rarely  in  Oxford.  No  other  public  event  ever 
affected  Kcble  so  deeply  as  the  secession  of  Newman  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  In  184s.  U  was  to  him  both  a  public  and  a  private 
sorrow,  which  nothing  could  repair.  But  he  did  not  lose  heart; 
at  once  he  threw  himself  into  the  double  duty,  which  now 
devolved  on  himself  and  Pusey,  of  counselling  the  many  who 
had  hitherto  followed  the  movement,  and  who,  now  in  their  per- 
plexity, might  be  tempted  to  follow  their  leader's  example,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  church  against 
what  he  held  to  be  the  encroachments  of  the  state,  as  seen  in 
iuch  acts  as  the  Gorham  judgment,  and  the  decision  on  Essays 
and  Rniews.  In  all  the  ecclesiastical  contests  of  the  twenty 
i'ears  which  followed  1845,  Keble  took  a  part,  not  loud  or  obtru- 
iivc,  but  firm  and  resolute,  in  maintaining  those  High  Anglican 
principles  with  which  his  life  had  been  identified.  These  absorb- 
ng  duties,  added  to  his  parochial  work,  left  little  time  for 
iicrature.  But  in  1846  he  published  the  £.yra  tmneaUiitm; 
ind  in  1 86i  he  completed  a  life  o{  Bisbt^  Wilson. 


In  the  late  autumn  of  the  latter  year,  Keble  left  Hursley  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  and  sought  the  milder  climate  of 
Bournemouth.  There  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which 
he  died  on  the  agth  of  March  1866.  He  was  buried  in  his  own 
churchyard  at  Hursley;  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  his 
wife  was  laid  by  her  husband's  side. 

Keble  also  published  A  IftlrieiJ  VersiM  ^  At  Pialler  (1839), 
Lyra  InHOCtnlium  (1646),  and  a  vtdumcc^  poems  was  published  post- 
humously. But  it  is  by  the  Christian  Year  that  he  won  the  car  of 
the  religious  world.  It  was  »  happy  thought  that  dictated  the  plan 
of  the  t>uok,  to  furnish  a  meditative  religious  lyric  for  each  Sunday  of 
the  year,  and  (or  each  saint's  day  and  (estiva!  oi  the  English  Church. 
The  subject  o(  each  poem  is  generally  suggested  by  some  port  of  (he 
lessons  or  the  gospel  or  the  epistle  tor  the  day.  One  ttiing  which 
gives  these  poems  their  slfanRcly  unique  power  is  the  setitimcnl  to 
which  they  appeal,  and  the  saintly  character  of  fhe  poet  who  make* 
the  apf«^l.  illumining  more  or  less  every  poem- 

Thc  intimacy  with  the  Bible  which  is  manifest  in  the  papes  of 
the  Christian  Ytar;  and  the  unobtrusive  felicity  with  which  Biblical 
sentiments  and  tancuscc  arc  introductxl  have  done  much  to  endear 
these  poems  to  all  liiblc  readers.  "  The  exactness  of  the  descrip- 
tions of,Palesiinc,  which  Kcble  had  never  visited,  have  been  noted, 
snd  verified  on  the  spot,"  by  Dean  Stanley.  He  points  to  features 
of  the  lake  of  Ccnncsarcth,  which  were  first  touched  in  the  Chris- 
tian Ytar;  and  be  observes  that  throughout  the  book  "  the  Biblical 
scenery  is  treated  eraphically  as  real  scenery,  and  the  Biblical  history 
and  poetry  as  real  history  and  poetry," 

As  to  its  stylo,  the  Christian  Year  b  calm  and  grave  in  tone,  and 
subdued  in  colour,  as  beseems  its  subjects  and  sentiments.  The 
contemporary  poets  whom  Kcble  most  admired  were  Scott,  Words- 
worth and  Southcy:  and  of  their  influence  traces  arc  visible  in  his 
diction.  Yet  he  has  a  style  of  langii.iRc  and  a  cadeiiee  of  his  own, 
which  steal  into  the  heart  with  strangely  soothing  power.  Some  of 
the  poems  arc  faultless,  after  their  kind,  flowing  ^om  the  first  staice 
to  the  last,  lucid  in  thought.  vi\id  in  diet  ion  ,l)nrmonious  in  their 
pensive  melody.  In  others  there  arc  imperfections  in  rhythm, 
conventionalities  of  language,  obKuriiies  or  ovcr-subtleties  of 
thought,  which  mar  the  reader's  enjoyment.  Yet  even  the  most 
defective  poems  commonly  have,  at  least,  a  single  verse,  expressing 
some  profound  tiiought  or  tender  shade  of  feeling,  for  which  the 
sympathetic  reader  willingly  pardons  artistic  imperfections  in.  the 
rest. 

Keble's  life  was  written  by  his  life-long  friend  Mr  Justice  J.  T. 
Coleridce.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  his  writings: — 
I.  Works  published  in  Kcble's  lihtime:  Christian  Y^ar  (iliJ7); 
Psalter  (1839);  Praeiectiones  Aiademicae  (1844);  Lyra  Innocrnlium 

11846);  Sermons  Academitat  (1B48);  Atgumtnl  against  Repeal  ej 
larriage  Law,  and  Sequel  {1857);  Eiuharisiical  Adoration  (1857): 
Life  of  Bishop  Wilson  (1863);  Sermons  O/'asionnl  and  Parochial 
(iHCy).  3.  Posthumous  publications:  Vdl^iie  Sermons  on  the 
Baptismal  Service  (l86H);  Miscellaneous  Pcems  ([St-|]:  Ltlltrs  of 
SpirilutU  Counsel  (1870);  Sermons  for  the  Chriilian  Year,  ftc.  (il 
vols.,  1875-181*0);  Ofcaiionoi  Papers  and  Reviivi  (i>iTj);SliidiaSacra 
(1877) ;  Ottttintt  of  Initructton  or  Medilaiion  (1880J. 

KBCSKEHtir*  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pest- 
Filis-Solt-Kiskun,  65  m.  S.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  raQ.  Pop. 
(1900).  56,786.   lEecskemtt  is  a  pooriy  built  and  straggling  town, 

situated  in  the  extensive  Kecskemet  plain.  It  contains  monas- 
teries belonging  to  the  Piarist  and  Franciscan  orders,  a  Catholic 
(founded  in  1714),  a  Calvinistic  and  a  Lutheran  school.  The 
manufacture  of  soap  and  leather  are  the  principal  industries. 
Besides  the  raising  of  cereals,  fruit  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  surrounding  dislricl;  its  apples  and  apricots  are  largely 
exported,  large  quantities  of  wine  are  produced,  and  callle- 
rearing  constitutes  another  great  source  of  revenue.  Kecskemet 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Hungarian  dramatist  J6zscf  Katona 
(1701-1830),  author  of  the  historical  drama,  Bink-Bdn 
(181S). 

KEDDAH  (from  Hindu  Kkcdna,  to  chase),  the  term  used 
in  India  for  the  enclosure  constructed  to  entrap  elephants. 
In  Ceylon  the  word  employed  in  the  same  meaning  is  corral. 

KEDGEREE  (Hindostani,  kliiehri).  an  Indian  dish,  composed 

of  bailed  rice  and  various  highly- flavoured  ingredients.  Kedgeree 

is  of  two  kinds,  white  and  yellow.    The  white  is  made  with 

grain,  onions,  ghee  (clarified  butter),  cloves,  pepper  and  salt. 

Yellow  kedgeree  includes  eggs,  and  is  coloured  by  turmeric. 

Kedgeree  is  a  favourite  and  universal  dish  in  India,  among  the 

poorer  classes  it  is  frequently  made  of  rice  and  pulse  only,  or 

rice  and  beans.   In  European  cookery  kedgeree  is  a  nmilar  diib 

usually  made  with  fidi.  r^r^n\r> 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 


ship,  boat.  The  modem  uugc  in  Dutch  and  Gennan  ha> 
approximated  to  the  English.  The  word  kid  is  represented  in 
old  English  by  del,  a  word  applied  to  the  long  war  galleys  of 
Ihe  Vikings,  in  which  sense  "  keel  "  or  "  keele  "  is  still  uscid  by 
archaeologists.  On  the  Tyne  "  keel "  is  the  name  given  to  a 
flat-bottomed  vessel  used  to  carry  coals  to  the  colliers.  There 
b  another  word  "keel,  "  meaning  to  cool,  familiar  in  Shakespeare 
(Love's  Laboitr  Lost,  v.  ii.  930),  "  while  greasy  Joan  doth  keel 
the  pot,"  prevent*  a  pot  from  boiling  over  by  pouring  in 
cold  water,  &c.,  stirring  or  skimming.  This  it  from  Ihe  Old 
English  Ulan,  to  cool,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  German 
kUhtcii. 

KEBLET,  HART  ANNE  (1806-1899),  English  actress,  wu  bom 
at  Ipswicbonthe  Jindof  November  iSojor  1806.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Coward,  her  father  being  a  brazier  and  tinman.  After 
some  eiperience  in  the  provinces,  she  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  London  on  the  and  of  July  1815,  in  the  opera  Rosina.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  gave  up  "  singing  parts  "  in  favour  of  the 
drama  proper,  where  her  powers  o{  character-acting  could  have 
scope.  In  June  1819  she  married  Kobcrt  Kecley  (1793-1869), 
an  admirable  comedian,  with  whom  she  had  often  appeared. 
Between  1831  and  1841  they  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  at  the 
Adclphi  with  Buckitone,  at  the  Olympic  with  Charles  Mathews, 
andatDruiyLanewilhMacready.  In  1836  they  visited  America. 
In  1838  she  made  her  first  great  success  as  Nydia,  the  blind  girl, 
in  a  dramatized  version  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  and  followed  this  with  en  equally  striking  impersona- 
tion of  Smike  in  Nicholas  Nickleby.  In  1839  came  her  decisive 
triumph  with  her  picturesque  and  spirited  acting  as  the  hero  of  a 
play  founded  upon  Harrison  Ainsworth's  Jack  Sheppard.  So 
dangerous  was  considered  the  popularity  of  the  play,  with  Its 
glorification  of  the  prison-breaking  felon,  that  the  lord  chamber- 
lain ultimately  forbade  the  performance  of  any  piece  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  perhaps  mainly  as  Jack  Sheppard  that  Mrs  Kceley 
lived  in  the  memory  of  playgoers,  despite  her  long  subsequent 
career  in  plays  more  worthy  of  her  remarkable  gifts.  Under 
Macready's  management  she  played  Nerissa  in  Tke  iSerchant 
of  Venice,  and  Audrey  in  As  You  Like  U.  She  managed  the 
Lyceum  with  her  husband  from  1844  to  1847 ;  acted  with  Webster 
and  Kcan  at  the  Haymarket;  returned  for  five  years  to  the 
Adclphi;  and  made  her  last  regular  public  appearance  at  the 
Lyceum  in  1859.  A  public  reception  was  given  her  at  this 
theatre  on  her  90th  birthday.  She  died  on  the  iith  of  March 
1899- 

Sce  Walter  Goodman,  Tke  Keeleyi  on  Ike  State  and  of  (London, 
1895)- 

KBBUNQ  ISLANDS  (often  called  Cocos  and  Cocos-Eeeuno 
Islands],  a  group  of  coral  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
la"  4'  and  11°  13'  S.,  and  gS"  aq'st'  E-i  but  including  a  smaller 
island  in  1 1'  50'  N.  and  96'  50'  E.  The  group  furnished  Charles 
Darwin  with  the  typical  example  of  an  atoll  or  lagoon  island. 
There  are  altogether  twenty-three  small  islands,  9}  m.  being  the 
greatest  width  of  the  whole  atoll.  The  lagoon  is  very  shallow 
and  the  passages  between  many  of  the  islands  are  fordable  on 
foot.  An  opening  on  the  northern  side  of  the  reef  permits  the 
entrance  of  vessels  into  the  northern  part  of  the  lagoon,  which 
forms  a  good  harbour  known  as  Port  Refuge  or  Port  Albion.  The 
coco-nut  (as  the  name  Cocos  Islands  indicates)  is  the  character- 
istic product  and  is  cultivated  on  all  the  islands.  The  flora  is 
scanty  in  species.  One  of  the  commonest  living  creatures  is  a 
monstrous  crab  which  lives  on  the  coco-nuts;  and  in  some  places 
also  there  are  great  colonies  of  the  pomegranate  crab.  The  group 
was  visited  by  Dr  H.  O.  Forbes  in  1878,  and  later,  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  John  Murray,  by  Dr  Guppy,  Mr  Ridley  and  Dr  Andrews. 
The  object  of  their  visits  was  the  investigation  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  atoll,  more  especially  of  the  formation  of  the  coral 


a  forest  of  coco-nut  palmi,  covers  its  surface.  It  ts  tenanted  by 
myriads  of  sea-fowl,  frigate-birds,  boobies,  and  tcms  {Cyfis 
Candida),  which  find  here  an  excellent  nesting-place,  for  the 
island  is  uninhabited,  and  is  visited  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 
The  excrement  from  this  large  colony  has  changed  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  soil  and  the  coral  nodules  on  the  surface  inio 
phosphates,  lo  the  extent  in  some  cases  of  60-70%,  thus  fminlng 
a  valuable  deposit,  beneficial  to  the  vegetation  of  the  island 
itself  and  promising  commercial  value.  The  lagoon  is  skrwiy 
filling  up  and  becoming  cultivable  land,  but  the  rate  of  recnvery 
from  the  sea  has  been  specially  marked  since  ibe  eruption  of 
Krakatoa,  the  pumice  from  which  was  washed  on  to  it  in 
enormous  quantity,  so  that  the  lagoon  advanced  its  shores 
from  JO  to  30  yards.  Forbes's  and  Guppy's  invest igatioos  go 
to  show  that,  contrary  to  Darwin's  belief,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  upheaval  or  of  subsidence  in  either  of  the  Keeling  groups. 

The  atoll  has  an  exceedingly  healthy  climate,  and  might  well 
be  used  as  a  sanatorium  for  phthisical  patients,  the  temperature 
never  reaching  extremes.  The  highest  annual  reading  of  Ibe 
thermometer  hardly  ever  exceeds  Sg"  F.  or  falls  beneath  70'. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  78  5*  F.,  and  as  the  rainfall 
rarely  exceeds  40  in.  the  atmosphere  never  becomes  unpleasantly 
moist.  The  south-east  trade  blows  almost  ceaselessly  for  ten 
months  of  the  year.  Terrific  storms  sometimes  break  over  the 
island;  and  it  has  been  more  than  once  visited  by  earthquakes. 
A  profitable  trade  is  done  in  coco-nuts,  but  there  arc  few  other 
exports.  The  imports  are  almost  entirely  foodsiu&  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  inhabitants,  who  form  a  patriaicbal  ootony 
under  a  private  proprietor. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1609  by  Captain  WDliam  Keclin( 
on  bis  voyage  from  Batavia  to  the  Cape.  In  1813  Alexander 
Hare,  an  English  adventurer,  settled  on  the  southernmost  island 
with  a  number  of  slaves.  Some  two  or  three  years  after,  a 
Scotchman,  }.  Ross,  who  had  commanded  a  brig  during  the 
English  occupation  of  Java,  set  tied  with  his  family  (who  continued 
in  the  ownership)  on  Direction  Island,  and  bis  little  colony 
was  soon  strengthened  by  Hare's  runaway  slaves.  The  Datch 
Government  bad  in  an  informal  way  claimed  the  possesion  of  the 
islands  since  iSjg;  but  they  refused  lo  allow  Ross  to  hoist  <be 
Dutch  flag,  and  accordingly  the  group  was  taken  under  British 
protection  in  1S56.  In  1S78  it  was  attached  to  the  govemmeni 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  iS8a  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  ownership  and  supcrin tendency 
continued  in  the  Ross  family,  of  whom  George  Clunies  Ross 
died  in  1910,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sydney. 

See  C.  Darwin,  Journal  ^  Ike  Voyatf  of  tke  "  Bta^"  and  Ctslt- 

R 'col  Observations  on  CotoJ  Jfn/f;a1ioHcnryO.  Forbes,  j  Nalanliil't 
'anderinis  in  Ikt  Eastern  Artlit^tlafo  CLondon,  18S4);  H.  B.  Ciipp)'i 
"  The  Cocos- Keeling  islands,' '&«lluAt^(niplrka/ if  AMXiu  (vt^ 
1889). 

KEEL-HOnLOIKO.  In  architecture,  a  round  on  which  there  is 
a  small  fillet,  somewhat  like  the  keel  of  a  ship.  It  is  common  is 
the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles. 

XEENE,  CHARLES  SAMUEL  (1833-1891),  English  black-and- 
white  artist,  the  son  of  Samuel  Browne  Keene,  a  >olicilor,  «u 
born  at  Homsey  on  the  loth  of  August  1S13.  Educated  at  the 
Ipswich  Granimsr  School  until  his  sixteenth  year,  he  early  sborcd 
artistic  leanings.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  be  was 
articled  to  a  London  solicitor,  but,  the  occupation  pronngunne- 
genial,  he  was  removed  to  the  office  of  an  architect,  Mr  PilLiot- 
ton.  His  spare  time  was  now  spent  in  drawing  historical  and 
nautical  subjects  in  water-colour.  For  these  trifles  his  molbcr, 
to  whose  energy  and  common  sense  he  was  greatly  indebted,  sooa 
found  a  purchaser,  through  whom  he  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Wbympcrs,  the  wood-engravers.  This  led  to  his  boaf 
bound  to  them  as  tppieatice  (or  five  yean.   Uia  cuUest  btovn 
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iaigtt  is  tbe  femiUspiece,  dgned  "  Chu.  Keene,"  to  Tkt  Adtm- 
buv  o/Dkk  BoUkero  in  Seartk  ^Us  Unde,  be.  (Darton  fe  Co., 
1S41].  His  term  of  apprenticeship  over,  he  hired  as  stadio  an 
atiic  in  tbe  block  of  buildings  standing,  up  to  1900,  between  the 
Strand  and  Holywell  Street,  and  was  soon  hard  at  work  for  the 
lUmO^ki  LoMdon  San.   At  thia  time  he  waa  a  member  of  tbe 
"  Artists'  Society  "  in  Clipstone  Street,  afterwards  removed  to  the 
UngluLm  studios.   In  December  1851  he  made  his  first  appear^ 
ance  in  Punch  and,  after  nine  years  of  steady  work,  was  called 
lo  a  seat  at  the  famous  table.   It  was  during  this  period  of  pro- 
bitioD  that  he  fiiat  gave  evidence  of  those  transcendent  qualities 
wluch  make  his  work  at  once  the  joy  and  despair  of  hb  brother 
cnftsmen.   On  the  starting  of  Oiua  a  Week,  in  1859,  Keene'a 
lervias  were  requisitioned,  his  most  notable  series  in  this 
pciiodical  being  the  illuatntioDa  to  Charles  Reade's  A  Good 
FiiktiaIttTmaidMmibntttatATM$a»ukraiidliuHearlk)  and  to 
George  Meredith's  fsoM  HdrrAttfaw.  There  isa  quality  of  coDven- 
lioaality  in  the  earlier  of  these  ivhich  completely  disappears  in 
tbe  beer.   In  1858  Keene,  who  was  endowed  with  a  fine  voice 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  old-lashioned  music,  Joined 
the  "  Jermyn  Band,"  afterwards  better  known  as  the  "  Moray 
Miiatrels."   He  was  also  for  many  years  a  member  of  LesUc's 
Cboir,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sodety,  the  Catch,  Glee  and  Canon 
Club,  and  the  Bach  Choir.   He  was  also  an  industrious  performer 
on  the  bagpipes,  of  which  instrument  he  brought  together  a  coh< 
adeiaUe  collection  of  qpedmens.   About  1863  the  Arts  Club  in 
Hanover  Square  was  started,  with  Keene  as  one  of  the  original 
Diemben.    In  1864  John  Leech  died,  and  Keece's  work  in  Punch 
thenceforward  found  wider  opportunities.   It  wasabout  this  lime 
that  the  greatest  ofall  modern  artists  of  his  clBas,Mewsel,discovered 
£eeDc's  existence,  and  became  a  subscriber- to  Punch  solely  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  week  by  week  the  work  of  his  brother  crafts- 
man.   In  1873  Keene,  who,  though  fully  possessed  of  the  humor* 
ous  sense,  was  not  within  measurable  distance  of  Leech  as  a  jester, 
and  whose  drawings  were  consequently  not  suffidently  "  funny  " 
to  appeal  to  the  Uughter-loving  public,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  tbe  acquaintance  of  Mr  Joseph  Crawhall,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  jotting  down  any  htunorous 
mcidents  he  might  hear  of  or  observe,  illustrating  them  at  leisure 
for  his  own  amusement.   These  were  placed  tmreservedly  at 
Keened  di^osal,  and  to  their  inspiration  we  owe  at  least  350  of 
his  most  successful  drawings  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  con- 
nciioD  with  Punch.   A  list  of  more  than  aoo  of  these  subjects  Is 
given  at  the  end  of  The  Lffe  and  Letiert  of  CkarUi  Keene  of 
"  Pmnck."    In  1879 Kceneremoved to  339 Klng'sRoad, Chelsea, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  last  iDncsa,  wukJng  daily  to  and  from 
bis  house,  113  Hammersmith  Road.   In  1881  a  vohune  of  his 
Pwuh  drawings  was  published  by  Messrs  Bradbury  &  Agnew, 
with  the  title  Our  People.   In  1883  Keene,  who  had  hitherto  been 
a  strong  man,  developed  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  rheumatism. 
By  18S9  these  had  increased  to  an  alanning  degree,  and  tbe  last 
two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  acute  suffering  borne  with  the 
greatest  courage.   He  died  nnmairied,  after  a  iingalariy  vn- 
eveniful  life,  on  the  4th  of  Jumaiy  i8gi,  and  his  body  Set  in 
Hammersmith  cemetery. 

Keene,  who  never  had  any  regalar  art  training,  was  easentlall' 
an  artists'  artist.  He  boldi  the  foremost  place  araoont  Eagliil 
craf  i«nien  to  black  and  white,  though  Us  work  has  never  been  appre- 
ciated at  ita  real  value  by  the  general  public  No  doubt  tbe  main 
reawn  for  thia  tack  of  public  RcogmtiiHiwaBUBuncaaveatioaality. 
He  drew  his  model*  exactly  as  be  nw  them,  not  as  he  knew  the  world 
wanted  to  see  them.  He  found  enouih  beauty  and  romance  in  all 
that  was  around  him,  and,  in  UsnnK*  work,  enough  subtle  humour 
in  nature  oeiicd  at  her  moct  humorous  moment*  to  tatiify  him.  He 
never  required  hb  model*  to  grin  through  a  horse  collar,  as  Gillnvy 
did,  or  to  put  on  their  company  nuinnef*,  as  wa*  du  Maurier't  wont. 
But  Keene  was  not  only  a  brilliaDt  worker  in  pen  and  ink.  As  an 
etcher  he  has  alio  to  be  reckoned  with,  notwithitanding  the  fact  that 
bis  plates  numbered  not  more  than  fifty  at  the  outude.  Impres- 
Hoas  of  them  are  exccedin|(ly  rare,  and  hardly  half  a  doien  of  the 
irfatea  arc  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  He  himself  regarded  them 
only  as  experiments  in  a  difficult  but  fascinating  medium.  But 
in  tM  ofunion  o(  the  expert  they  suffice  to  place  htm  among  the  best 
etchers  of  the  loth  century.  Apart  from  the  etched  fronti^eces 
to  some  of  the  PmmA  podceMMoks,  only  three,  and  these  by  no 


means  the  beat,  have  been  published.  Writing  in  fArtttU  for  May 
1891  of  a  few  which  he  ha^  .seen,  Bracquemond  say*;  "  By  the 
freedom,  the  laisenew  of  their  drawing  and  execution,  these  plates 
must  be  clawed  amongst  modem  etchings  of  the  fint  tank."  A  few 
imptcssioas  are  in  tbe  British  Museum,  but  in  the  main  they  were 
given  away  to  friend*  and  lie  bidden  in  the  albums  oF  the  collector. 

AuTHoamas. — G.  S.  Layard,  Life  and  LeiUrs  0}  Ckartti  Keen*  of 
•  Punch  ":  The  Work  ef  Ckarlet  Keene,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  hy  Joseph  Peoneil,  and  a  biblinp^phy  by  W.  H.  Chesaon; 
M.  H.Spidmann,  r*<ffMtoryo/"  Pr.>ifft  M.  Charpentier,  la  Kft 
Modene.  No.  14  (t8«o);M.  H.  S|nr:,„,i,in,  MagatineofArl  (Mareh 
1891);  M.  Bracquemond,  L'Arti  ,"  (M.iv  Hiqi):  G.  S.  Layard, 
Scriiw'i  (April  189a):  Joseph  Ptr;:u  11,  ;  ■  i     -  (icoree 

du  Maurier,  Herper'e  (Mard)  189SJ.  s.  L.) 


UURA  (c.  1810-1873),  Anglo-American  actress 
and  manager,  whose  real  name  was  Mary  Moss,  was  bom  in 
England.  In  1851,  in  London,  she  was  playing  Pauline  in  Tke 
Lady  of  Lyons.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  New  York 
on  the  ioth  of  September  1S51,  on  her  way  to  Australia.  She 
returned  in  1855  and  till  1863  managed  Laura  Keene's  theatre, 
in  which  was  produced,  in  185S,  Our  American  Cousin.  It  was 
her  company  that  was  playing  at  Ford's  theatre,  Washington, 
on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  Miss  Keene  was  a 
successful  melodramatic  actress,  and  an  admirable  manager. 
She  died  at  Montdair,  New  Jersey,  on  the  4th  of  November 
1873. 

See  Jobn  Oeahan's  Ufe  ^  Lam  Kmu  (1897). 

KBEHB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ashuelot  river,  about  45  m.  S.W.  of 
Concord,  N.H.,  and  about  93  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bnton.  Pop. 
(1900),  9165,  of  whom  1155  were  fbteign-bom;  U910  census)^ 
10,068.  Area,  36-5  sq.  m.  It  fs  served  by  tlie  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad  and  by  the  Fitchburg  railroad  (leased  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine),  The  site  is  level,  but  is  surrounded  by 
ranges  of  lofty  hills — Mooadnock  Mountain  Is  about  10  m.  S.E. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  pleasantly  shaded.  There  are  three 
parka,  with  a  total  area  of  about  119  acres;  and  in  Central 
Square  stands  a  soldiers'  and  aaUota'  monument  designed  by 
Martin  Milmore  and  erected  in  i87r.  The  principal  btuldinp 
are  the  city  hall,  the  county  buildings  and  the  dty  hospital. 
The  Public  Library  had  in  1908  about  16,300  volumes.  There 
are  repair  shops  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  here,  and 
manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  woollen  goods,  furniture 
(especially  chairs),  pottery,  &c.  The  value  of  the  factory 
product  in  1905  was  S3,690,967.  The  site  of  Keene  was  one  ^ 
the  MassaclnisettB  grants  made  in  1733,  but  Canadian  .Indians 
made  it  untenable  and  it  was  abandoned  from  1746  until  1750. 
In  1753  it  was  incorporated  and  was  named  Keene,  in  honour 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  (1697-1757),  the  English  diplomatist, 
who  as  agent  for  the  South  Sea  Company  and  Minister  in 
Madrid,  and  as  responsible  for  the  commetical  treaty  between 
England  and  Spain  in  1750,  was  In  high  reputation  at  tbe  time' 
it  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1874. 

KEEP,  ROBERT  PORTER  (1844-1904),  American  scholar, 
waa  bora  in  Farmlngton,  Coimccticut,  on  the  96tb  of  April  1844. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1865,  was  instructor  there  for  two 
years,  was  United  States  consul  at  the  Piraeus  in  Greece  in 
1869-1871,  taught  Greek  in  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1876-1885,  and  was  principal  of  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.,  from  18S5  to  1903,  the  school 
owing  its  prosperity  to  him  hardly  less  than  to  its  founders.  In 
1903  he  took  charge  of  Miu  Porter^  school  for  gills  at  Farming- 
ton.  Conn.,  founded  in  1844  and  long  oontmlkd  by  his  aunt, 
Sarah  Porter.  He  diisd  in  Farmlngton  «  tbe  3rd  of  June 
1904. 

KEEP  (coireqwnding  to  the  French  dattfon).  In  architecture 
the  inmost  and  strongest  part  of  a  medieval  castle,  answering 
to  the  citadel  of  modem  times.  Tbe  arrangement  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Gundulf,  bishop  of  Rochester  (d.  iioS), 
architect  of  the  White  Tower.  The  Norman  keep  is  generally 
a  very  massive  square  tower.  There  is  geneially'a  well  in  a 
medieval  keep,  ingeniously  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall 
or  in  a  [ullar.  The  most  celebrated  keeps  of  Norman  times  in 
En^aad  are  the  White  Tower  in  London,  those  at  Rochester 
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languages.  The  earliest  meaning  (c.  looo)  appora  to  have 
been  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  from  which  its  common  usei  of 
to  guard,  observe,  retain  possession  of,  have  developed. 

KEEWATIN,  a  district  of  Canada,  bounded  E.  by  Committee 
Bay,  Fox  Channel,  and  Hudson  and  James  bays,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
the  Albany  and  English  rivers,  Manitoba,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
Nelson  river,  W.  by  the  looth  meridian,  and  N.  by  Simpson  and 
Rae  straits  and  gulf  and  peninsula  of  Boothia;  thus  including 
an  area  of  445,000  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  in  general  barren  and 
rocky,  studded  with  innumerable  lakes  with  intervening  eleva- 
tions, forest-clad  below  60°  N.,  but  usually  bare  or  covered 
.with  moss  or  lichens,  forming  the  so-called  "  barren  lands  "  of 
the  north.  With  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks,  40  to  80  m.  wide,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Severn  river  to  the  Churchill,  and  several  isolated  areas  of 
Cambrian  and  Huronian,  the  district  is  occupied  byLaurentian 
rocks.  The  principal  river  is  the  Nelson,  which,  with  its  great 
tributary,  the  Saskatchewan,  is  1450  m.  long;  other  tributaries 
are  the  Berens,  English,  Winnipeg,  Red  and  Assiniboine.  The 
Hayes,  Severn  and  Winisk  also  flow  from  the  south-west  into 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Ekwan,  Attawapiskat  and  Albany,  500  m. 
long,  into  James  Bay.  ^he  Churchill,  1)1$  m.,  TUewliaza, 
Maguse,  and  Ferguson  rivers  discharge  into  Hudson  Bay  on  the 
west  side;  the  Kazan,  500  m.,  and  Dubavmt,  660  m.,  into 
Chesterfield  Inlet;  and  Back's  river,  rising  near  Aylmer  Lake, 
flows  north-eastwards  560  m.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  principal 
lakes  are  St  Joseph  and  Seul  on  the  southern  boundary;  north- 
em  part  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  710  ft.  above  the  sea;  Island; 
South  Indian;  Etawney,  Nucltin;  Yathkyed,  at  an  altitude 
of  joo  ft.;  Magusc,  Kaminurialt;  Baker,  30  ft.;  Aberdeen, 
130  ft.;  and  Garry.  The  principal  islands  are  Southampton, 
area  17,800  sq.  m.;  Marble  Island,  the  usual  wintering  place 
for  whaling  vessels;  and  Bell  and  Coats  Islands,  in  Hudson 
Bay;  and  Akimiski,  in  James  Bay. 

A  few  small  communities  at  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  constitute  practically  the  whole  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. In  i6q7  there  wcreSsalndiansin  theCburcbilland  Nelson 
rivers  district,  but  no  figures  are  available  for  the  district  as  a 
whole.  The  principal  posts  in  Keewatin  are  Norway  House, 
near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg;  Oxford  House,  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name;  York  Factory,  at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  river; 
and  Fotts  Severn  and  Churchill,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Severn 
and  Churchill  rivers  respectively.  In  1905  the  district  of 
Keewatin  was  included  in  the  North-West  Territories  and  the 
whole  placed  under  an  administrator  or  acting  governor.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  Cree — the  "  north  wind." 

KEF,  more  correctly  El-Kef  (the  Rock),  a  town  of  Tunisia, 
115  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  the  capital,  and  75  m.  S.E.  of  Bona 
in  Algeria.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Sicca 
Veneria,  and  is  built  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  rock  {d  a  moun- 
tainous region  through  which  flows  the  Mellegue,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mejerda.  Situated  at  the  intersection  of  main  routes  from 
the  west  and  south.  Kef  occupies  a  position  of  strategic  import- 
ance. Though  distant  some  31  m.  from  the  Algerian  frontier 
it  was  practically  a  border  post,  and  its  walls  and  citadel  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  defence  by  the  Tum'sians.  The  town  with  its 
hali-dozen  mosques  and  tortuous,  dirty  strMts,  is  still  partly 
walled.  The  southern  part '  of  the  wall  has  however  been 
destroyed  by  the  French,  and  the  remainder  is  being  left  to 
decay.  Beyond  the  part  of  the  wall  destroyed  is  the  French 
quarter.  The  kasbak,  or  citadel,  occupies  a  rocky  eminence 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  It  was  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  the 
Turks,  the  material  being  Roman.  It  has  been  restored  by 
the  French,  who  maintain  a  garrison  here. 

The  Roman  remains  include  fragments  of  a  large  temple 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  of  the  balhi.    The  andent  cisterns 


the  walls  of  Arab  houses.  The  modem  town  is  much  smilki 
than  the  Roman  colony.  Pop.  about  6000,  including  about 
100  Europeans  (chiefly  Maltese). 

The  Roman  colony  of  Sicca  Veneria  appcan  from  tlie  dkanctn 
of  its  wonhipof  Venus  (Val.  Max.  ii.  6,|  15)10  have  beco  a  Fboenidui 
■ettlement.  It  wa*  afterwards  a  Numidian  strooghold,  an]  a^rt 
the  Caciars  became  a  fashiaruble  residential  city  aod  oiw  of  the 
chief  centres  of  Christianity  in  North  Africa.  The  Christina  apolo- 
fiit  Arnobius  the  Elder  lived  here. 

See  H.  Barth,  Die  KHiUnidmUr  iet  MUldmtmt  (1840):  Cetpn 
Iniiript.  Lai.,  vol.  viii. ;  Sombrun  in  BuU.  delasoc.  de  tfor.ttBorjtati 
(1878).  Also  Cardinal  Ncwmaii'i  Callisla:  a  SkeUl  of  lit  Tivi 
Century  (18^6),  Tor  a  "  reconstruction  "  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
early  Cbrittiani  and  their  oppressora. 

KEHL,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  ri^t  bui 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Strassburg,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railway  bridge  and  a  bridge  of  boats.  P^.  400a.  It  his 
a  considerable  river  trade  in  timber,  tobacco  and  ooal,  which  his 
been  developed  by  the  formation  of  a  harbour  witii  two  basins. 
The  chief  importance  of  Kchl  is  its  connexion  with  the  miliiaiy 
defence  of  Stnusburg,  to  the  strategic  area  of  <n-bich  it  belongs.  It 
is  encircled  by  the  strong  forts  Bose,  Blumenthal  and  Kirthbach 
of  that  system.  In  167S  Kehl  was  taken  from  the  imperialists  by 
the  French,  and  in  1683  a  new  fortress,  built  by  Vaub«n.  ns 
begun.  In  1697  it  was  restored  to  the  Empire  and  was  given  to 
Baden,  but  in  1703  and  again  in  1733  it  was  taLcn  by  tbe  Fmdi, 
who  did  not  however  retain  it  for  very  long.  In  1793  tbe  French 
again  took  the  town,  which  was  retaken  by  the  Austiians  and 
was  restored  to  Baden  in  1803.  In  1808  ibe  French,  again  in 
possession,  restored  tbe  fortifications,  but  these  were  dismanlied 
in  1815,  when  Keht  was  again  restored  to  Baden.  In  Aogosi 
1870,  during  the  Franco- German  War,  the  Freacb  shelled  the 
defenceless  town, 

KEIQHLET  (locally  KctTHiXY),  a  municipal  boronxh  ia 
the  Kcighley  parliamentary  division  of  tbe  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  17  m.  W.N.W.  of  Leeds,  on  brancbes  ti 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways.  Pop.  (rQoi),  41,564. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  deep  valley  near  tbe  junctioti  d 
the  Worth  with  the  Aire.  A  canal  between  Lii-crpool  and  HnH 
affords  it  water  communication  with  both  west  and  c*st  coasts. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church  of  St  Andrew 
(dating  from  the  time  of  Henty  I.,  modernized  in  1710,  rcboitt 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower  in  1805,  and  again  rriiiult  ia 
1878),  and  the  handsome  Gothic  mechanics'  institute  and 
technical  school  (1870).  A  grammar  school  was  foandcd  in 
1713,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  extended  10  as  to 
embrace  a  trade  school  (1871)  for  boys,  and  a  grainiaar  KbocJ 
for  girls.  The  principal  industries  arc  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  spinning,  sewing  and  washing  machines,  and  tools.  Tbe 
town  was  incorporated  in  1S83,  and  the  coiporalioo  fonwWT 
of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 

KEI  ISLANDS  [Ke,  Key.  Kii.  Sec;  native,  Ewah],  s  grwp 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the  residency  of  Ainboyn&.  bctwcee 
S"  and  6°  5*  S.  and  131*  50'  and  133*  15*  E.,  and  consisting  ti 
four  parts:  Nuhu-Iut  or  Great  Kei,  Roa  or  Little  Kci,  ibe 
Tayanda,  and  the  Kur  group.  Great  Kei  differs  physically  'is 
every  respect  from  the  other  groups.  It  is  of  Tertiary  forma- 
tion (Miocene),  and  has  a  chain  of  volcanic  elevations  alon(  tbe 
axis,  reaching  a  height  of  1600  ft.  Its  area  is  igo  sq.  m.,  tbe 
total  land  area  of  the  group  being  573  sq.  m.  AU  tbe  other 
islands  arc  of  post-Tertiaiy  formation  and  of  level  surface.  Tbe 
group  has  submarine  connexion,  under  relatively  shallow  sea. 
with  the  Timorlaut  group  to  tbe  south-west  aitd  the  chain  os 
islands  extending  north-west  towards  Ceram;  deep  watfT 
separates  it  on  the  east  from  the  Am  Islands  and  on  tbe  we: 
from  the  inner  islands  of  the  Banda  Sea.  Among  tbe  prodocti 
are  coco-nuts,  sago,  fish,  trcpang,  timber,  copra,  maize,  yar^ 
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'.n-l  lobuoo. '  The  population  Is  tbotit  33,00^  <^  whom  14,900 
-t  paguo,  tad  8joo  MaboffliMdau. 

Ibc  inhabitanU  are  of  three  types.  There  b  the  true  Kei 
IslUMkr,  a  Polyoetun  by  his  height  and  Uack  or  brown  wavy 
htir,  with  a  complexion  between  the  Fi^>uan  black  and  the 
M&hy  ycQow.  There  is  the  pare  Papuan,  who  has  been  btgdy 
merged  in  the  Kei  type.  Tliiidly,  there  are  the  fawnigtut 
Malays.  These  (distinguished  by  the  use  of  a  qiedal  language 
and  by  the  profession  of  Mohammedanism)  are  descendants  of 
Datives  (rf  the  Banda  islands  who  fled  eastward  before  the 
CDcroachmeBts  of  the  Dutch.  The  pagans  have  mde  statues  ot 
deities  and  places  of  sacrifice  indicated  Iqr  flat-topped  cairns.  The 
Kei  Islanders  are  skilful  in  carving  and  celebrated  boat-builden. 

See  C.  M.  Kan,  "  Oiue  geoEraphiiche  keanii  der  Ketj-EiUnden," 
m  Ttjiitirifl  Aardrijkikundit  GeiuotKhap  (liSj);  Martin,  "  Die 
Kei-iiucln  u.  ihr  Verh&ltniuiur  AuBtraliscn-Aiiatiscben  Greiulinie," 
ibid,  pan  viL  ^1890);  W.  R.  van  Howell,  "  De  Kei-Eilandcn,"  in 
Tijiickr.BalmMH.Cen.  (1S89); "  Venlaeenvandewetenichappelijke 
opnrminiten  en  ondertoekingen  op  de  Keij-Eilanden  "  (1880-1890), 
bv  Planien  and  Wertlfeim  (1893),  with  mapandethnoniphKalatla* 
of  the  touth-wesiem  and  toutn-eastem  isUoda  by  Pfeyte;  L«ngen, 
Die  Kty-  eder  Kii-Imdn  (Vienna,  1902). 

■  lUm,  KARL  THBODOR  (1S15-1S78),  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  on  the  17th  of  December  1825. 
His  father,  Jobann  Christian  Kdm,  was  headnatter  of  •  gym- 
ustum.  Here  Karl  Theodor  received  his  early  education,  and 
tbeD  proceeded  to  the  Stuttgart  Obergymnasium.  in  1845  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  J.  F.  Reiff,  a  follower  of  Hegd,  and  Oriental  languages 
under  Heiniich  Ewald  and  Hdnridh  liner.  F.  C.  Baur,  the 
leader  of  the  new  Tubingen  sdiool,  was  lectuting  on  the  New 
Testament  and  on  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  dogma,  and 
by  him  in  particular  Keim  was  greatly  impressed.  The  special 
bent  of  Kdm's  mind  is  seen  in  hb  prize  essay,  VerhUitnitt  der 
Chrultm  im  itn  €nk»  4rH  Jairkundtrtm  fa'i  KnuloiiUm  Km 
rimiseiat  Kiiekt  (1S47).  Ks  first  puUisbed  work  was  Die 
Rrfarmation  Jer  ReUkstadl  Vim  (iSfr).  In  1850  he  visited  the 
Dnivenity  of  Bonn,  where  be  attended  some  of  the  lectures  of 
Friedrich  Bleek,  Richard  Rothe,  C.  M.  Amdt  and  Isaak  Domer. 
He  uught  at  Tflbingco  from  June  1851  untH  1856,  when,  having 
become  «  pastor,  he  was  made  deacon  at  Esslingcn,  WOrttcmberg. 
In  1851]  be  was  app«nted  archdeacon;  but  a  few  months  later 
he  was  called  to  the  university  of  Zurich  as  professor  of  theology 
(1S59-1873),  where  he  produced  his  important  works.  Before 
this  he  bad  «titten  on  church  history  (t.t.  Sckuatitekt  R^or- 
maliimt^ckiekU  Ms  turn  Antiburger  Rci<hsta%,  1855).  His 
inaugural  address  at  Zurich  on  the  human  development  of  Jesus, 
Di€  mtnaehliche,  Entvicktung  Jcsu  Chritti  (1861),  and  his  Die 
^(sekUktiicke  Ward*  Jau  (1864)  were  preparatory  to  his  chief 
work,  Dte  Ctsckichtt  Jfsu  vch  Noxara  in  ikrer  VerktUung  mil  dem 
Cfsamtlebtn  Meinet  Votkts  {3  vols.,  1867-4871;  Eng.  trans.,  Jtsui 
*/  Ifatarttk,  and  Ike  National  Life  of  Israel,  6  vols.),  1873-1881. 
In  1873  Keim  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Gicsscn. 
This  post  he  resigned,  through  ill-health,  shortly  before  his 
death  on  the  t7th  of  November  1878., He. belonged  to  the 
"  mediation  "  school  of  theology. 

Chief  works,  beside*  the  above;  ReformalienshlHtler  irr'Reiehs- 
tiadi  Esili»im  (i860);  Ambrosiui  Blarer,der  StkuahiKhr  Rrformalpr 
(t86o);  Dtr  Obtrlrill  KonitaHlins  d.  Gr  sum  Ckriilenlhum  (1862)1 
his  urmon*,  FrtMndiiaorti  tur  Gemeinde  (2  voU..  1861-1862);  and 
CHsut'  wakres  tCcrl  (1873).  In  1881  H.  Zicgler  published  one  of 
Kei  id's  earliest  works,  Rom  unddat  ChrisUjithum,  with  a  bioRr.-iphical 
■ketch.    Sec  also  Ziegler's  article  in  Kcrzog-Hauck,  Realencyklcpadie. 

~  KEITH,  the  name  of  an  old  Scottish  family  which  derived 
it*  name  from  the  barony  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  said  to  have 
been  granted  by  Ualcolm  II.,  king  of  Scotl^,  to  a  member 
of  the  bouse  for  services  againu  the  Danes.  The  olHce  of 
great  marishal  of  Scotland,  afterwards  hereditary  in  the  Keith 
family,  may  have  been  conferred  at  the  same  time;  for  it  was 
confirmed,  together  with  possession  of  the  lands  of  Keith,  to 
Sir  Robert  Keith  by  a  charter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and 
appears  to  have  been  held  as  annexed  to  the  land  by  the  tenure 
of  gra^d  tecjeanty.  Sir  Robert  Keith  commanded  the  Scottish 
bone  at  Bannockbum.  and  was  httled  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
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Cross  in  1346.  At  the  dow  of  the  >4tb  century  Sir  Wlliam 
Keith,  by  exchange  of  lands  with  Lord  Lindsay,  obtained  the 
crag  of  Dunnotta^  in  Kincardineshire,  where  he  built  the  castle 
of  Dunnottar,  which  became  the  stronghold  of  his  descendants. 
He  died  about  1407.  In  1430  a  later  Sir  William  Keith  was 
created  Lord  Keith,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  earl  marishal, 
and  these  titles  remained  in  the  family  till  1716.  William, 
fourth  earl  marishal  {d.  tsSi),  was  ooe  of  the  guardians  of  Mary 
queen  oi  Scots  during  her  minority,  and  was  a  member  of  her 
privy  council  on  her  return  to  Scotland.  While  refraining 
tma  extreme  partisanship,  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Refor- 
mation; he  retired  into  private  life  at  Dunnottar  Castle  abbut 
1567,  thereby  gaining  the  sobriquet  "  William  of  the  Tower." 
He  was  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Scotland.  His 
eldest  daughter  Anne  married  the  regent  Murray.  His  grand- 
son George,  5th  eari  marishal  (c  1553-1613),  was  one  of  the  most 
cultured  men  of  his  time.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  became  a  proficient  classical  scholar,  after- 
wards studying  divinity  under  Theodore  Beza.at  Geneva.  He 
was  a  firm  Protestant,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  kirk.  His  hi^  character  and  abilities  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  q>edal  ambassador  to  Denmark  to  arrange  the 
marriage  of  James  VI.  with  the  Princess  Anne.  He  was  sub- 
sequently employed  on  a  number  of  important  commissions; 
but  he  preferred  literature  to  public  affairs,  and  about  1610  he 
retired  to  Diunottar,  where  he  died  in  1623.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  founder  in  1593  of  the  Marischal  College  In 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  whldi  he  richly  eitdowed.  From  an 
uncle  he  inhnited  the  title  of  Lord  Altrie  about  isoa  William, 
7th  eari  marishal  (c.  1617-1661),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Civil  War,  being  at  first  a  leader  of  the  covenanting  party  in 
north-east  Scotland,  and  the  most  powerful  o[H>onent  of  the 
marquess  of  Huntly.  He  co-operated  with  Montrose  in  Aber- 
deenshire and  neighbouring  counties  against  the  Gordons.  With 
HontR»e  he  signed  the  Botul  of  Cumbernauld  In  August  1640, 
but  took  no  active  steps  against  the  popular  party  till  r648, 
wheithe  joined  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in.bis  invasion  of  En^nd, 
escaping  from  the  rout  at  Preston.  In  1650  Charles  II.  was 
entertained  by  the  marishal  at  Dunnottar;  and  in  1651  the 
Scottish  regalia  were  left  for  safe  keeping  in  bis  castle.  Taken 
prisoner  in  the  same  year,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and 
was  exduded  from  Cromwell's  Act  Of  Grace.  He  was  made  a 
privy  councillor  at  the  Restoration  and  died  in  1661.  Sir  John 
KeiUi  (d.  17(4),  brother  ot  the  7th  earl  marishal,  was,  at  the 
Restoration,  given  the  hereditary  office  of  knight  marishal  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1677  was  created  earl  of  KIntore,  and  Lord 
Keith  of  Inverurie  and  Keith-Hall,  a  reward  for  his  share  in 
preserving  the  regalia  of  Scotlaikd,  which  were  secretly  conveyed 
from  Dunnottar  to  another  hiding-place,  when  the  castle  was 
.besieged  by  Cromwell's  troops,  and  which  Sit  John,  perilously 
to  himself,  swore  he  had  carried  abroad  and  delivered  to 
Charles  JI.,  thus  preventing  further  search.  From  him  are 
descended  die  catb  of  Kintore. 

Georok,  roth  eatl  marishal  (c.  i6g3-:t778),  served  under  Marl- 
borough, and  like  hb  brother  Francis,  Marshal  Keith  (g.v.),  was  a 
zealous  Jacobite,  taking  part  in  the  rising  of  1715,  after  which 
he  escaped  to  the  continent.  In  the  followjnft  year  be  was 
attainted,  his  estates  and  titles  being  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  He 
lived  for  many  years  in  Spain,  where  he  concerned  himself  with 
Jacobite  intrigues,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
proceeding  about  that  year  to  Prussia,  where  he  became,  like 
his  brother,  intimate  with  Frederick  the  Great.  Fiederi^ 
employed  him  in  several  diplomatic  posts,  and  he  b  said  to  have 
conveyed  valuaUe  information  to  the  eari  of  Chatham,  as  a 
reward  for  which  he  received  a  pardon  from  George  U.,  and 
returned  to  Scotland  in  r759.  His  heir  male,  on  whom,  but  for 
the  attainder  of  1716,  hb  titles  would  have  devolved,  was 
apparently  hb  cousin  Alexander  Keith  of  Ravclston,  to  whom 
the  attainted  earl  had  sold  the  castle  and  lands  of  Duimottar 
in  1766.  From  Alexander  Keith  was  descended,  through  the 
female  line.  Sir  Patrick  Keith  Martay  of  Ochtertyre,  who  sold 
the  estates  of  Dunnottar  and  Ravebton,  After  the  attalnda 
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thereignsof  JamesV.,  J&mes  VI.,  utd  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
also  published  a  Calaiotut  of  the  Bitkopi  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh, 
1755).  Bnd  othei  less  important  historical  and  theological 
worts. 

Robert  Keitb  (d.  1774),  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  the 
snd  ear]  marishal,  was  British  minister  in  Vienna  in  1748,  and 
subsequently  held  other  important  diplomatic  appointments, 
being  known  to  his  numerous  friends,  among  whom  were  the 
leading  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  as  "  Ambassador  Keith." 
His  son,  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  Ci730-i79S)p  L*"^ 
George  Sackville's  staff  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  He  became 
colonel  of  a  regiment  (the  87th  foot)  known  as  Keith's  High- 
landers, who  won  distinction  in  the  continental  wars,  but  were 
disbanded  in  1763;  be  was  then  employed  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  in  which  he  achieved  considerable  success  by  his 
honesty,  courage,  and  knowledge  of  languages.  In  17S1  he 
became  lieutenant-general;  in  1789  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor. 

From  the  Keith  family  through  the  female  line  'was  de- 
scended George  Keith  Elphinstone,  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven, 
Marishal  and  afterwards  Viscount  Keith  {qx.),  whose  titles 
became  extinct  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  Baroness 
Keith,  ;n  181)7. 

See  Caitniar  et  DoaaneiOt  rdaimt  to  SeeUand,  edited  by  I. 
Bain  (4vols.,  Edinburgh,  tSSl-iasS);  Peter  BMd»a,  An  AccomU^IMe 
Ancient  and  Noblt  Family  of  Keilh  (Edinburgh,  163S) ;  Afnwtrj  and 
Comipondencc  of  Sir  Rohcrl  Uvrray  Keilh,  edited  by  Mrs.  Gillespie 
Smyth  (London,  1S49);  John  Spalding,  IttmoriaUi  of  the  TruhUi  in 
Scotland,  1624-1645  (2  volt.,  Spalding  Club  Publ.  31,  33,  Aberdeen, 
iSso-lSSt) :  bir  Robert  Douglas,  TheFtenne  of  Scotland  (Edinbur^, 
iSi}) -.G.E.C,  Compute Pterate,vol.iv.  (London,  189a),  (R.  J.  M^ 

KEITH,  FRANCIS  EDWARD  JAMES  (1696-1758),  Scottish 
soldier  and  Pr\issian  field  marshal,  was  the  second  son  of  William, 
9th  earl  marishal  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  on  the  iith  of  June 
1696  at  the  castle  of  Invenigie  near  Peterhead.  Through  his 
careful  education  under  Robert  Keith,  bishop  of  Fife,  and  sub- 
Kquently  at  Edinburgh  University  in  preparation  (or  the  legal 
profession,  be  acquired  that  taste  for  literature  which  afterwards 
secured  him  the  esteem  of  the  moil  distinguished  savants  of 
Europe;  but  at  an  early  period  his  preference  for  a  soldier's  career 
was  decided.  The  rebellion  of  1715,  in  which  he  dis[Jayed 
qualities  that  gave  some  augury  of  his  future  eminence,  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  safety  on  the  Continent,  After  spending  two 
years  in  Paris,  chiefly  at  the  university,  he  in  1719  took  part  in 
the  ill-starred  expedition  of  the  Pretender  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  He  then  passed  some  time  at  Paris  and  Madrid  in 
obscurity  and  poverty,  but  eventually  obtained  a  colonelcy  in 
theSpanisbarmy,  and,it  issaid,  took  part  in  thesiege  of  Gibraltar 
(1716-17).  Finding  his  Protestantism  a  barrier  to  promotion, 
he  obtained  from  the  king  of  Spain  a  recommendation  to  Peter 
II.  of  Russia,  from  whom  he  received  (1728)  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  the  guards.  He  displayed  in  numerons  campaigns 
the  calm,  intelligent  and  watchful  valour  whicb  was  hb  chief 
characteristic,  obtaining  the  rank  of  general  of  infantry  and  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  Russian 
service  as  well  as  a  capable  and  liberal  civil  administrator. 
Judging,  however,  that  his  rewards  were  not  commensurate 
with  his  merits,  he  in  1747  offered  his  services  to  Frederick  II. 
orprussia.whoat  once  gave  him  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  in  1749 
made  him  governor  of  Berlin,  and  soon  came  to  cherish  towards 
him,  as  towards  his  brother,  the  lolh  earl  marishal,  a  strong 
personal  regard.  In  1756  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out. 
Keith  was  employed  in  high  command  from  the  first,  and  added 
to  his  Russian  reputation  on  every  occasion  by  resolution  and 
promptitude  of  action,  not  less  than  by  care  and  skill.  In  1756 
he  commanded  the  troops  covering  the  investment  of  Pima, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  Lobosita.  In  1757  he  commanded 


returned  in  time  for  the  autunm  campaign  in  the  Lausitx,  ud 
was  killed  on  the  14th  of  October  1758  at  the  battle  of  Hocb- 
kirch.  His  body  was  honourably  buried  on  the  field  by  Miishal 
Daun  and  General  Lacy,  the  son  of  his  old  commander  in  Ruuia, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred  by  Frederick  to  ibe 
garrison  church  of  Berlin.  Many  memorials  were  erected  10 
him  by  the  king.  Prince  Henry,  and  others.  Keitk  died  un- 
married, but  had  several  children  by  his  mbtress,  Eva  Mcrtens, 
a  Swedish  prisoner  captured  by  him  in  the  war  of  1741-4J. 
In  18S9  the  itt  Sileaian  infantry  regiment  No.  i a  of  the 
German  army  received  his  name. 

See  K.  A.  Vara  ha  gen  von  Enae,  Biofrapkucie  Dentmalt,  pari  7 
(1844);  FrapiUHt  of  a  Memoir  of  Fidd-Iiarikal  Jama  Keitk.  vniira 

Aimm// (1714-1744;  edited  by  Thomas  Constable  for  the  SpaldiM 
Club,  i84a);T,  Cariyle,  Fredtriek  Ih*  Grtal,  paiiim-  V.  Pacnru&la- 
Tencxyn,Z,«eni  ^G.  F.  U.  Jakob  Keith  (Beiim.  1889) ;  Peier  Butbia, 
AuouHl  of  Iho  FamUy  of  Ktitk  (Edinburgh,  1878);  Anon..  Urwv 
of  ilarthel  Koilh  (Peterhead,  1869);  P»uti,  Lebem  rouer  HtUex, 
part  iv. 

KEITH,  OBOROB  (c.  1639-1716),  British  divine,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  about  1639  and  was  educated  far  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  at  Marischal  College  in  his  native  city.    In  1661  be 
became  a  Quaker  and  worked  with  Robert  Barclay  {g.t.).  After 
being  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  1676  he  went  to  HoQand  and 
Germany  on  an  evangelistic  tour  with  George  Fox  and  WiUiam 
Penn.    Two  further  terms  of  imprisonment  in  England  induced 
him  (1684)  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  he  was  surveyor-geticTal 
inEastNew Jerseyandthenaschoolmastcrat  Philadelphia.  He 
travelled  fn  New  England  defending  Quakerism  against  (he 
attacks  ol  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  but  after  a  time  fell  out 
with  his  own  folk  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  accused  tbem 
of  deistic  views,  and  started  a  community  of  his  own  caQed 
"  Christian  Quakers  "  or  "  Keithians."    He  endeavoured  to 
advance  his  views  in  London,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  i&m 
disowned  him,  and  be  established  a  society  at  Tumcr*s  Ball  in 
Philpot  Lane,  where  be  so  far  departed  from  Quaker  usage  as  to 
administer  the  two  sacraments.    In  1700  he  conformed  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  from  1701  to  1704  was  an  agent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  America    He  died 
onthe37tliofHarch  171621  Edburton  in  Sussex,  of  which  parish 
he  was  rector.    Among  his  writings  were  The  Deism  of  WilJiam 
Penn  and  Mil  Bretkm  (1699);  The  Standard  of  Ike-  QMehert 
examined;  or,  an  Anmtr  lo  the  Apology  of  Robert  Barday  (i;o;]i 
A  Journal  of  Travdt  (1 706).   Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
a  fellow-Aberdonian,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  learned  man 
.  that  eVcrwasin  that  sect, and  well  versed  in  the  Oriental  tongues, 
philosophy  and  mathematics." 

KEITH.  OEOROB  KEITH  ELPUINSTOHB,  Viscxnnrr  (1746- 
1813),  Britbh  admiral,  fifth  son  of  the  loth  Lord  Elphinstone, 
was  bom  in  Elphinstone  Tower,  near  Stirling,  on  Uie  7th  <i 
January  1746.  Twoof  his  brothcn  went  to  sea,  and  lie  foUa>wed 
their  example  by  entering  the  navy  in  1 761,  in  the  "  Gosport," 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Jervb,  afterwards  Earl  St  Vinceni. 
In  1767  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  F,ast  Indies  in  the  Company  t 
service,  and  put  £1000  lent  him  by  an  uncle  to  such  good  purpasc 
in  a  private  trading  venture  that  he  laid  the  foundaiion  of  t 
handsome  fortune.  He  became  lieutenant  in  1770,  comma cdft 
in  1773,  and  post  captain  in  1775.  During  the  war  in  Anierin 
he  was  employed  against  the  privateers,  and  with  a  naval  brigade 
at  the  occupation  of  Charleston,  S.C.  In  January  1761.  wbcB 
in  command  of  the  "  Warwick  "  (50).  he  captured  a  Dutch  5*- 
gun  ship  which  bad  beaten  off  an  English  vessel  of  equal  strenr.k 
a  few  days  before.  After  peace  was  signed  he  remained  00  sbote 
for  ten  years,  serving  in  Parliament  as  member  first  foir  Dub>- 
bartonshire,  and  then  for  Stiriingshire.  When  war  broke  obi 
again  in  1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Robust  "  (74),  in  wUck 
he  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Toulon  by  lord  Hood.  He 


puticiibilr  ^bgnidMd  Umwlf  hy  betting  ■  body  of  the 
Tiendi  auiora  at  the  bead  <rf  »  naval  brigade  of  English  and 
Spaniards.  He  was  entrusted  vith  the  duty  of  embarking  the 
fugitives  when  the  town  was  evacuated.  In  1794  he  was  pro- 
moted rear-adiolnl,  and  in  1795  be  was  sent  to  occupy  the  Dutch 
cobmlet  at  the  Caiw  of  Good  Hope  and  in  India.  He  had  a 
laige  dun  in  tbe  capture  of  tlie  Cape  in  1795,  and  in  August  1796 
captured  a  whole  Dutch  squadron  in  Saldanha  Bay.  In  the 
interval  he  had  gone  on  to  India,  where  his  health  suffered,  and 
the  capture  at  Saldanha  was  eOected  on  his  way  liome.  When 
the  Hutiny  at  tbe  Non  bndte  oat  in  1797  he  waa  appdnted  to* 
the  conunaad,  and  was  sooa  able  to  Kstom  order.  Be  wss 
equally  succenful  at  Plymouth,  where  the  squadron  was  also 
in  a  state  of  cflervescence.  At  the  dose  of  1798  be  was  sent  as 
second  in  commaod  to  St  Vincent.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a 
tbanideis  poat,  for  St  Vincent  was  at  once  half  incapacitated 
by  ill-health  and  very  arbitrary,  wliile  Nelson,  who  considered 
that  Keith's  appointment  was  a  personal  slight  to  himself,  was 
peevish  and  insubordinate.  The  escape  of  a  French  squadron 
which  entered  the  Ueditemuwan  from  Brest  in  May  1799  was 
mainly  due  to  Jairings  Mwmg  the  British  wval  commanders. 
Keith  followed  the  enemy  to  Brest  on  their  retreat,  but  was 
unable  to  bring  then  to  action.  He  returned  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  November  as  commander-in-chief.  He  co-operated 
with  tbe  Aostriani  in  the  nege  of  Genoa,  which  surrendered  on 
tbe  4tb  of  Jnne  i8oa  -  It  ma  however  immediately  afterwards 
lost  in  consequence  d  the  batUe  of  Marengo,  and  the  French 
made  their  re-enti;  so  rapidly  that  the  admiral  bad  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  his  tidps  out  of  the  harbour.  The  dose  of 
iSoi  and  the  be^nning  of  the  ft^wing  year  were  spent  in 
transporting  the  anny  salt  to  recover  Eorpt  from  the  French. 
As  the  naval  force  of  Uie  enemy  was  completely  driven  into  port, 
tbe  British  admiral  had  no  opportunity  of  an  action  at  sea,  but 
bis  inanagement  of  the  convoy  carrying  the  troops,  and  of  tbe 
landing  at  Aboulcir,  was  greatly  admired.  He  was  niade  a  baron 
of  tbe  United  Kinplom — an  Irish  barony  having  been  conferred 
on  bim  in  1797.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  North  Sea,  which  post  he 
held  till  1807.  In  February  1813  be  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Channel,  and  in  iSi4hewasraised  to  a  viscounty. 
During  his  last  two  commands  he  was  engaged  first  in  over- 
looking the  measures  taken  to  meet  a  threatened  invasion,  and 
then  in  directing  the  movements  of  the  numerous  small  squadrons 
and  private  ships  employed  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  protecting  trade.  He  was  at  Pl)rmouth  when  Naooleoo 
surrendered  and  was  brought  to  England  in  the  "  Bellerophon  " 
by  Captain  Maitlvid  (1777-1839).  The  decisions  of  the  British 
government  were  expressed  through  him  to  the  fallen  Emperor. 
Lord  Keith  refused  to  be  led  into  disputes,  and  confined  himself 
to  declaring  steadily  that  he  bad  his  orden  to  obey.  He  was 
not  much  impressed  by  the  appearanceof  his  illustrious  charge, 
and  thought  that  the  airs  of  Napoleon  and  his  suite  were  ridicu- 
lous. Lord  Keith  died  on  the  lotb  of  March  1813  at  Tullyallan, 
bis  property  in  Scotland,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  diurch. 
A  portrait  of  bim  by  Owen  is  in  the  Painted- Hall  in  Greenwich. 
He  wss  twice  married:  in  1787  to  Jane  Mercer,  daughter  of 
Colonel  William  Mercer  of  Aldie;  and  in  1808  to  Hester  Maria 
Tbxale,  who  is  spoken  of  as  "  Queenie  "  in  Boswdl's  Life  0/ 
Jphnam  and  Mme.  D'Arblay's  Diary.  He  had  a  daughter  by 
each  marriage,  but  no  son.  Thus  the  viscounty  became  extinct 
on  bis  death,  but  the  English  and  Irish  baronies  descended  to 
his  elder  daughter  Margaret  (1788-1867),  who  married  the  Comte 
de  Flabault  de  la  Billarderie,  only  to  become  extinct  on  her  death. 

There  b  a  panegyrical  Life  cif  Lord  KtUk  by  Alex.  Altardyce 
(EdinburEb,  iHs);  and  blograpbical  Dotices  will  be  found  in  John 
Uarahall^  Jt^  NoBat  BUpapky,  1 43  (tSsa-tSu),  and  the  Natal 
OromitU.  X.  i.  (D.  U.) 

KERH,  a  poUce  bni^  of  Baaffshlre,  Scotland,  on  the  Isia, 
53i  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  rail- 
way- FOp.(i90i),47m.  Abranchof  theHighlandrailwayalso 
^veaaccentoElgin.and  there  isaline  to  Buckie  and  Portessie  on 
the  Moray  Firth.  The  burgh  indudes  Old  Keith  and  New  Keith 


on  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Iila,  And  Fife-Kdth  on  the  west  bank 
Thougil)  Old  Keith  has  a  charter  dating  from  William  the  Lioi 
it  fell  intogradualdecay^New  Keith,  founded  in  the  tSth  centurj 
by  the  second  earl  of  Sufidd,  being  better  situated  for  the  growtl 
of  a  town.  Fife-Keith  has  sprung  up  since  iBt6.  Theprindpal 
public  buildings  indude  the  Turner  memorial  hoqiltal,  the  Long- 
more  hall,  and  tbe  Institute.  In  the  R<»nan  Catholic  church 
there  is  a  painting  of  the  "  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas,"  presented 
by  Charies  X.  of  France.  The  industries  indude  manufactures  of 
tweeds,  Mankets,  agricultural  implements,  and  boou  and  shoes; 
there  are  also  distBlerics,  brew^ies,  flotur  mills,  and  lime  and 
manure  wo^  But  the  main  impMtance  of  Kdth  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  trade  of  the  shire. 
The  "  Summer  Eve  Fair  "  held  in  September  is  the  largest  cattle 
and  bone  fair  in  the  north  of  Scothuid ;  tlM  town  a  also  the  head- 
quarters of  the  drcsscd-meat  trade  in  the  north. 

KBJ.  or  KzCB,  the  chief  place  in  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Mokran  in  Baludiistan,  wfaicfa  has  ^ven  its  name  to  Kej-Makran, 
as  distingiushed  from  Persian  Makran.  There  is  no  town,  but 
a  number  of  small  villages  dominated  by  a  fort  built  upon  a  rock, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  tbe  Kej  River.  Thisfort,  like  many  others 
simHarly  placed  throu^iout  tbe  country,  is  supposed  to  be  im- 
pregnable, but  is  of  no  strength  except  against  the  matchlocks 
of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Kej  (or  Kii)  was  an  important  trade 
centre  in  the  days  of  Arab  supremacy  in  Sind,  and  the  ruten  of 
Kalat  at  various  times  marched  armies  into  the  province  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  their  authority.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe 
19th  century  it  had  tbe  reputation  of  a  commercial  centre,  trading 
through  Panjgur  with  Kandahar,  with  Karachi  via  Bela,  and 
with  Muscat  and  tbe  Persian  Gulf  by  tbe  seapMt  <rf  Gwadar, 
distant  about  80  n.  Tbe  present  Khan  <4  Kidat  exerdses  but 
a  feeble  sway  over  this  portion  of  his  dominion,  althou^  he 
appoints  agovernor  to  tbe  province.  Tbe  prindpal  tribe  residing 
around  Kej  is  that  of  the  Gicbkl,  who  claim  to  be  of  Rajput  origin, 
and  to  have  settled  in  Makrtn  during  the  J7th  caxVay,  ha^ng 
been  driven  out  of  Rajputana.  The  climate  during  summer  is 
too  hot  for  Europeans.  During  winter,  however,  it  is  temperate. 
The  prindpal  exports  consist  of  dates,  wtiich  are  considered  of  the 
finest  quality.  A  local  revolt  against  Kalat  rendered  an  expedi* 
lion  against  Kej  necessary  in  1698.  Colonel  Mayne  reduttd  tbe 
fortress  and  restored  order  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

KEKULA,  FRIEDRICH  ADGUST  (1839-1896),  German 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  on  the  7th  of  September  1819. 
While  studying  architecture  at  Giessen  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Liebig  and  was  induced  to  take  up  chemistry.  From 
Giessen  he  went  to  Paris,  and  then,  after  a  short  sojourn  in 
Switzerland,  he  visited  Enf^nd.  Both  in  Paris  and  in  England 
be  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  tbe  leading  chemists  of  the 
period.  On  his  return  to  Germany  be  started  a  small  chemical 
laboratory  at  Heidelberg,  where,  with  a  very  slender  equipment, 
he  carried  out  several  important  researches.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Ghent,  and  in  1865  was  called 
to  Bonn  to  fill  a  similar  position,  which  he  hdd  till  his  death  in 
that  town  on  tbe  13th  of  June  1896.  KekuU's  main  importance 
lies  in  the  far-reaching  contributions  which  he  made  to  chemical 
theory,  espedally  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds. The  doctrine  of  atomidty  bad  already  been  cnundated 
by  E.  Frankland,  when  in  1858  KekuU  published  a  paper  in  which, 
aftergiving  reasons  for  regardingcarbonos  a  tctravalent  clement, 
he  set  forth  the  essential  features  of  his  famous  doctrine  of  the 
linking  of  atoms.  He  explained  that  in  substances  containing 
several  carbon  atoms  it  must  be  assumed  that  some  of  the  affinities 
of  each  carbon  atom  ore  bound  by  the  affinities  of  the  atoms  of 
other  dements  contained  in  the  substance,  and  some  by  an  equal 
number  of  tbe  affinities  of  the  other  carbon  atoms.  The  simplest 
case  b  when  two  carbon  atoms  ore  combined  so  that  one  affinity 
of  the  one  is  tied  to  one  affinity  of  the  other;  two,  therefore,  of  the 
affinities  of  the  two  atoms  are  occu(M  in  keeping  the  two  atoms 
together,  and  only  the  remaining  six  are  available  for  atoms  of 
other  elements.  Hie  next  simplest  case  consists  in  the  mutual 
interchange  of  two  affinity  units,  and  so  on.  This  conception  led 
KckuM  to  his  "  dned-duin  "  or  "  ring ' '  theory  of  the  constitution 
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bodies  and  their  mutual  relations.  Professor  F.  R.  Japp,  Id 
the  Kckul6  memorial  lecture  he  delivered  before  the  Linidoii 
Cbemical  Society  on  the  15th  of  December  1897,  declared  that 
three-fourths  of  modem  organic  chemistry  is  directly  or  indirectly 
the  product  of  Kekulf's  benzene  theory,  and  that  without  its 
guidance  and  inspiration  the  industries  of  the  coal-tar  colours 
and  artificial  therapeutic  agents  in  their  present  form  and 
extensioD  would  have  been  inconceivable. 

Many  of  KckuH's  papen  appeared  In  thb  Aniultn  der  Chemie, 
of  which  he  was  editor,  and  he  also  published  an  important  work, 
Lekrbiick  ier  organischen  Chtmit,  of  which  the  first  three  volume*  are 
dated  1861.  1866  and  tSSi,  white  of  the  fourth  only  one  small  lectjon 
wu  itsued  in  1887. 

RBLLER,  ALBERT  (1845-      ),  German  painter,  was  bom  at 

Gais,  in  Switzerland;  he  studied  at  the  Munich  Academy  under 
Lenbach  and  Ramberg,  and  must  be  counted  among  the  leading 
colourists  of  the  modem  German  schooL  Travels  fn  Italy, 
France,  England  and  Holland,  and  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Paris, 
helped  to  develop  his  style,  which  is  marked  by  a  sense  of  elegance 
and  refincmtftt  all  loo  rare  in  German  art.  His  scenesof  society 
life,  such  as  the  famous  "  Dinner"  (1890),  are  painted  with 
thoroughly  Parisian  esprit,  and  his  portraits  are  marked  by  the 
same  elegant  distinction.  He  is  particularly  successful  in  the 
rendering  of  rustling  silk  and  satin  dresses  and  draperies.  His 
historical  and  imaginative  works  are  as  modern  in  spirit  and  as 
unacademical  as  his  portraits.  At  the  Munich  Pinafcothek  is 
his  painting  "  Jairi  TOchterlein  "  (1886},  whilst  the  Kfinlgsbcrg 
Museum  contains  his  "  Roman  Bath,"  and  the  Liebieg  collection 
in  Reichenberg  the  "  Audience  with  Louis  XV.,"  the  first  picture 
that  drew  attention  to  his  talent.  Among  other  important  works 
he  painted  "  Faustina  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Praenesle," 
"  The  Witches'  Sleep  "  (1888)  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  "  The 
Happy  Sister,"  "  Temptation  "  (1891), "  Autumn  "  (1693), "  An 
Adventure  "(1896), and"  The Cmdfixion." 

KELLER.  QOTTFIIIBD  (1819-1890),  German  poet  and  nove- 
Lst,  was  bom  at  Zurich  on  the  19th  of  July  1819.  His  father,  a 
master  joiner,  dying  white  Gottfried  was  young,  hisearly  educa- 
tion  was  neglected;  he,  however,  was  in  1S35  apprenticed  to  a 
landscape  painter,  and  subsequently  spent  two  years  (i840'i84i} 
in  Munich  learning  to  paint.  Interest  in  politics  drew  him  into 
literature,  and  his  talents  were  first  disclosed  in  a  volume  of  short 
poems,  Gedichle  (1846).  This  obtained  him  recognition  from  the 
government  of  his  native  canton,  and  he  was  in  1848  enabled  to 
take  a  short  course  of  philosophical  study  at  the  university  of 
Heidelberg.  From  1850  to  1855  he  lived  in  Berlin,  where  he  wrote 
bis  most  important  novel,  Z)fr£ritn«/feiRr^cA  (1851-1853;  revised 
edition  1879-1880),  remarkable  for  its  delicate  autographic  por- 
traiture and  the  beautiful  episodes  interwoven  with  the  action. 
This  was  (ollowed  by  DU  Leult  von  Stldvryla  (1856),  studies  of 
Swiss  provincial  life,  including  in  Romto  wid  Julia  aujdem  Dorfe 
one  of  the  most  powerful  short  stories  in  the  German  language, 
and  in  Die  drei  gercckUn  Kammmather,  almost  as  great  a  master- 
piece of  humorous  writing.  Retttrning  to  his  native  dty  with  a 
considerable  reputation,  he  received  in  1861  the  appointment  of 
secretary  to  the  canton.  For  a  time  his  creative  faculty  seemed 
paralysed  by  his  public  duties,  but  in  187a  appeared  SUbtn 
Legenden,  and  in  1874  a  second  series  of  Die  LeiiU  wm  Stidwyla, 
in  both  of  which  books  he  displayed  no  abatement  of  power  and 
originah'ty.  He  retired  from  the  public  service  in  187O  and 
employed  bis  leisure  in  the  production  of  Ziiricher  Jfovellen 
(1878),  Diu  SinngedicM,  a  collection  of  short  stories  (1881),  and 
a  novel,  Martin  Salander  (Berlin,  1886).  He  died  on  the  ijth  of 
July  1890  at  Hottingcn.  Keller's  place  among  German  novelists 
is  very  high.  Few  have  united  such  fancy  and  imagination  to 
such  uncompromising  realism,  or  such  tragic  earnestness  to  such 
abounding  humour.   As  a  lyric  poet,  his  genius  is  no  less  original; 


by  Kaie  Freilirratk'Kroeker  (l8<ll]-  For  a  further  c^mare  d 
Keller's  life  and  work*  d.  O,  Brahm  (1883):  E.  Bicnnine,  C.  KdUr 
nack  teinem  Lebtn  urtd  DickUn  {i&qi):  F.  Baldens-percer .  C.  KeOn; 
laviiet  tti  oewret  (1893) ;  A.  Fit\ ,  Erinnerur.ftn  ck  Ooii'ried  KtiUr 
{1893);  J.  Baecbtdd,  KiUtri  Ubn.  Seine  Britfe  und  'Tattbitlut 
(Berlin,  1894-1897);  A.  KIbter.C.  KciUt  (1900;  ind  cd.,  1007) iiod 
for  hi*  work  a»  a  painter,  H.  E.  von  Berlep^,  GoUJried  KtUa 

KELLER.  HBLEH  ADAMS  (t88o-  .  ),  Asterican  blind  deaf- 
mute,  was  bom  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  in  1S80.  When  barrlr 
two  years  old  she  was  deprived  of  sight,  smell  and  hearing,  by  ah 
attack  of  scarlet  fever.  At  the  request  of  her  parents,  who  Km 
acquainted  with  the  success  attained  in  the  case  of  Laun  Bridg- 
man  (q.v.),  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
Boston,  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  who  was  familiar  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Dr  S.  G.  Howe  (f.r.),  was  sent  to  iostnici  her  at  bome. 
Unfortunately  an  exact  record  of  the  steps  in  her  education  wis 
not  kept;  but  from  188S  onwards,  at  the  PetUns  InstitutioD, 
Boston,  and  under  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  at  the  Horace  Mann  schcol 
in  New  York,  and  at  the  Wright  Humason  school,  she  not  oa!j 
Icamt  to  read,  write,  and  talk,  but  became  profideut,  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree,  in  the  ordinary  educational  curriculum.  Id 
1900  she  entered  RaddiSe  College,  and  succcssfuUy  passed  the 
examinations  in  mathematics,  &c  for  her  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1904. 
Miss  Sullivan,  whose  ability  as  a  teacher  must  be  considertd 
almost  as  marvellous  as  the  talent  of  her  pupil,  was  throughout 
her  devoted  companion.  The  case  of  Helen  Keller  b  the  most 
extraordinary  ever  known  in  the  education  of  blind  deaf-mutes 
(see  Deaf  and  Duub  ad  fin.),  her  acquirements  induding  5c^-cnl 
languages  and  her  general  ciilture  being  ezcepliooally  wide.  Six 
wrote  The  Story  of  My  Life  (1901),  and  volumes  on  Ofiimii* 
(1903),  and  The  World  I  Live  in  (1908),  which  both  in  hteraiy 
style  and  In  outlook  on  life  are  a  striking  revelation  erf  the  results 
of  modem  methods  of  educating  those  who  have  been  so  handi- 
capped by  natural  disabilities. 

KEUBRMANN,  FRANCOIS  CHRISTOPHB  DS  (1735-1830), 
duke  of  Valmy  and  marshal  of  France,  came  of  a  Saxoii  family, 
long  settled  in  Sttassburg  and  ennobled,  and  was  bom  there  <m 
the  iSthof  May  1735.  He  entered  the  French  amy  as  a  vohm- 
leer,  and  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  in  Louis  XV. 's 
Polish  expedition  of  1771,  on  returning  from  which  be  was  made 
a  lieutenant-coloneL  He  became  brigadier  in  17S4,  and  in  the 
following  year  morttkal-de-camp.  In  1789  Kelletmaon  cathDsi- 
astically  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1791 
became  general  of  the  army  in  Alsace.  In  April  1791  be  was 
made  a  Ucu tenant-general,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  there 
came  to  him  the  opportunity  of  his  lifetime.  He  rase  to  the 
occasion,  and  his  victory  of  Valmy  (sec  Funcb  RzvoumoKAXT 
Wars)  over  the  Prussians,  in  Goethe's  words,  "  apcaed  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  world."  Transferred  to  the  army  on  the 
Moselle,  Kellermann  was  accused  by  General  Custine  of  ncglea- 
ing  to  support  his  operations  on  the  Rhine;  but  be  was  aciiuitted 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  in  Paris,  and  placed  at  the  bead  of 
the  army  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy,  in  which  positiott  be  sbo«ed 
himself  a  careful  commander  and  excellent  adminisiraioi'. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  received  instructions  to  reduce  Lyons, 
then  in  revolt  ag^nst  the  Convention,  but  shortly  after  the  sur- 
render he  was  imprisoned  in  Paris  for  thirteen  """'H  Once 
more  honourably  acquitted,  he  wu  reinstated  in  his  commaitd, 
and  did  good  service  in  maintaining  the  south-eastern  border 
against  the  Austrians  imtil  his  army  was  merged  into  that  m 
General  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  He  was  then  sixty-two  years  oi 
age,  still  physically  equal  to  his  work,  but  the  young  generals 
who  had  come  to  the  front  in  these  two  years  re[uwnted  the 
new  spirit  and  the  new  art  of  war,  and  Kellenaann'i  actii-c 
career  came  to  an  end.  But  the  hero  of  Valmy  was  never  for- 
gotten.   When  Napoleon  came  to  power  Kellermann  was  named 
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meeaittfy  aenator  (1800),  honoFuy  bmiiIuI  of  Fnoce  (1803), 
ud  dflke  of  Valmy  (iSeS).  He  mu  frequently  employed  in  Uw 
■dministnUoa  of  the  tnny,  the  control  of  the  line  «{  communi- 
utioDs,  and  the  commuid  ol  reserve  troops,  and  his  long  and 
■ride  ciperience  made  him  one  of  Napoleon's  most  valuable 
usistanti.  In  1S14  he  voted  for  the  dqiosition  of  the  emperor 
and  became  a  peer  under  the  taytl  fovemment.  After  the 
"  HuDdred  Days  "  he  aat  In  the  Chamber  of  Feen  and  voted 
nil)  the  Liberals.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  ayd  of  September 
■Ski. 

See  J.  G.  P.  de  Salve,  Fnpunlt  JutloriqMS  t»li.k  wutieM  it 
KiUtrntuK  (Paru,  1807),  and  De  Botidoux.  EmiiH  de  U  tmrwHn 
*min  dtF.C  KtOtmaim,  d«c  it  VUmjr  (Parth  1817). 

His  son,  Fkamcois  SnzMNE  de  Kklleuann,  dnke  of  Valmy 
( 1 770-1835),  French  cavalry  general,  was  bom  at  Mela  and  served 
ior  ■  ihort  time  in  his  father's  regiment  of  Hussars  previous  to 
tntning  the  diplomatic  service  in  1791.    In  1793  he  again  joined 
(he  army,  serving  chiefly  under  his  father's  command  in  the  Alps, 
ami  rising  in  1796  to  tlw  rank  of  chef  de  brigade.  In  the  latter 
put  of  Bonaparte's  celebrated  Italian  campaign  of  1796-97  the 
yooager  Kdtennann  attracted  the  future  emperor's  notice  by  his 
briSimt  conduct  at  the  forcing  of  the  Ta^iamento.   He  was 
made  general  of  brigade  at  once,  and  continued  in  Italy  after  the 
pace  of  Campo  Formio,  being  employed  successively  in  the 
armies  of  Rome  and  Naples  under  Macdonald  and  Championnet. 
Id  the  campaign  of  1800  he  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  under 
Ibe  First  Consul,  and  at  Marengo  (q.v.)  he  initiated  and  carried 
out  one  of  the  most  famous  cavalry  charges  of  history,  which,  with 
Dtsaix's  infantry  attack,  regained  the  lost  battle  and  decided  the 
issue  of  the  war.   He  was  promoted  general  of  division  at  once, 
but  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the  battle  he  resented  what  he 
tbougbt  to  be  an  attempt  to  belittle  his  exploit.    A  heated  con- 
troversy followed  as  to  the  influence  of  Kellermann's  charge  on 
the  course  of  the  battle,  and  in  this  controversy  be  displayed 
Dciiber  tact  nor  forbearance.   However,  his  merits  were  too 
great  lor  his  career  to  be  ruined  either  by  his  conduct  in  the  dispute 
or  by  the  frequent  scandals,  and  evcnby  the  frauds,  of  his  private 
lilt.    Unlike  his  father's,  his  title  to  fame  did  not  rest  on  one 
[ortunate  opportunity.   Tl»ug}i  not  the  most  famous,  he  was 
p«rhaps  the  ablest  of  all  Napoleon's  cavalry  leaders,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Austerlkz  (f.p.),  in  Portugal  under  Junot 
(on  this  occasion  as  a  skilful  diplomatist),  at  the  brilliant  cavalry 
combat  of  Tormes  (Nov.  38,  1809),  and  on  many  other 
occasions  in  the  Peninsular  War.    His  rapadty  was  more  than 
ever  notorious  in  Spain,  yet  Napoleon  met  his  unconvincing 
excuses  with  the  words,  "  General,  whenever  your  name  is 
brou^t  before  me,  I  think  of  nothing  but  Marengo."   He  was 
on  sick  leave  during  the  Russian  expedition  of  i8ia,  but  in  1813 
and  i8r4  his  skill  and  leading  were  as  conspicuous  as  ever.  He 
retained  his  rank  under  the  first  Restoration,  but  joined  Napoleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  commanded  a  cavalry  corps  in 
(he  Waterloo  campaign.   At  Quatre  Bras  he  personally  led  his 
squadrons  in  the  famous  cavalry  charge,  and  almost  lost  his  life 
in  the  m£l&,  and  at  Waterloo  he  was  again  wounded.    He  was 
disgraced  at  the  second  Restoration,  and,  on  succeeding  to  his 
father's  title  and  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1S20,  at  once 
look  up  and  maintained  till  the  foil  of  Charles  X.  in  1830  an 
attitude  of  determined  oppontion  to  the  Bourbons.   He  died  on 
the  »nd  of  June  183s. 

His  son  Fbahcois  CHmroPHE  Edhond  dz  Kellesmaiw, 
duke  of  Valmy  (i8o3-i8fi3),  was  a  distinguished  statesman, 
;x)litical  historian,  and  diplomatist  under  the  July  Monarchy. 

KELLGREN,  JOHAK  REHRIK  (1751-1795),  Swedish  poet  and 
rritic,  wasbomatFlobyinWest  Gothland,  on  the  ist  of  Decem- 
xr  1751.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Abo,  and  had  already 
ome  reputation  as  a  poet  when  in  1774  he  there  became  a 
'  docent  "  in  aesthetics.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Stock- 
lolm,  where  in  conjunction  with  Assessor  Carl  Lenngren  he 
Kgan  in  1778  the  publication  of  the  journal  StockMoimiposttH,  of 
rhich  be  was  sole  editor  from  1788  onwards.  Kellgren  was 
itjrarian  to  Gustavus  lU.  from  17&0,  and  from  1785  his  private 
ecretary.    On  the  institution  of  the  Swedish  Academy  in  17S6 


he  was  appointed  one  of  its  iint  members.  He  died  at  Stock- 
holm on  the  30th  of  April  1705.  His  strong  satiric  tendency  led 
him  into  numerous  controvetties,  the  chief  that  with  the  critic 
Thomas  Thorild,  against  whom  he  directed  his  satire  Nyl  JSrsdk 
tiU  oHmmad  twrj,  where  be  sneers  at  the  "  raving  of  Shsknpeare  " 
ud  "  the  ooBvulstoos  of  Goethe,"  His  lack  of  humour  detracts 
from  the  interest  of  his  polemical  writings.  His  poetical  works 
«K  partly.lyrical,  partly  dramatic;  of  the  plays  the  vcrsificatioo 
belongs  tobim,  the  plots  being  due  to  GusUvus  III.  The  songs 
interspersed  in  the  four  opens  which  they  produced  in  common, 
viz.,  Ciulaf  Ytua,  Cialaf  Adolf  xh  Ebba  Brakt,  Aeneas  i  Kartago, 
and  DrcUnini  Krijttna,  are  wholly  the  work  of  Kellgren.  From 
about  the  year  17S8  a  higher  and  graver  feeling  pervades  Kelt- 
gren's  verses,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  worlcs  of  Lessing 
and  Goethe,  but  probably  more  directly  due  to  bis  controversy 
with  Tborild.  Of  his  minor  poems  written  before  that  date  the 
most  important  are  the  charming  spring-song  Vinlenu  vUlde 
lykiar,  and  the  satrical  Mina  lBje»  and  Man  eger  ej  sniUt  jSt  det 
man  galen.  The  best  productions  of  what  is  called  hb  later 
period  are  the  satire  LjuseU  fiender,  the  comic  poem  Dumbomi 
lefveme,  the  warmly  patriotic  Kanteitf.i. /an.  1789,  the  ode  TiU 
Krislina,  the  fragment  Sigmart  ock  Hilma,  and  the  beautiful  song 
f/ya  skopelten,  both  in  thought  and  form  the  finest  of  his  works. 
Among  bis  lyrics  are  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Gustavian  age  of 
Swedish  letters.  His  earlier  efforts,  indeed,  express  the  superficial 
doubt  and  pert  frivolousncss  characteristic  of  his  time;  but  in 
the  works  of  his  riper  years  he  is  no  mere  "  poet  of  pleasure,"  as 
Thorild  contemptuously  styled  him,  but  a  worthy  exponent  of 
earnest  moral  feeling  and  wise  human  sympathies  in  felidtoua 
and  mclodius  verse. 

Hia  SamiadeikrifUri^vQ]*.,  1796;  a  later  edition,  1884-1885)  were 
Tcviged  by  himself.  His  correspondence  with  Rosenstein  and  with 
CtewbetB  was  edited  by  H.  SchUck  (i8g6-l887and  1894}.  SceWiesel- 
gren,  Sveriiet  ikdna  liUeralur  (iSja-'Sag) ;  Atterbom,  Svenika  siart 
ock  itd^  (1S41-1B55) :  C.  W.  Bfittiger  in  Transactiont  of  Ike  Sisediik 
Academy,  xlv.  107  leq.  (1S70):  and  Gu«(af  LjunKgren'g  KtUpen, 
Leopold,  ock  Tkonid,  and  bis  Svenska  viUerkelens  kafder  (1873-1877). 

KBLLOOO,  CLARA  LODISB  (1841-  ),  American  singer, 
was  bom  at  Sumterville,  South  Carolina,  in  July  1841,  and  was 
educated  in  New  York  for  the  musical  profession,  singing  first 
in  opera  there  In  1S61.  Her  fine  soprano  voice  and  artistic 
gifts  soon  made  her  famous.  She  appeared  as  prima  donna  in 
Italian  opera  in  London,  and  at  concerts,  in  1867  and  1868;  and 
from  that  time  till  1S87  was  one  of  the  leading  public  singers. 
She  at^iearcd  at  intervals  in  London,  but  was  principally  enf^ged 
in  America.  In  1874  sheorganizied  an  opera  company  which  was 
widely  known  in  the  United  States,  and  her  enterprise  and  edetgy 
In  directing  It  were  remarkable.  In  1887  she  married  Cari 
Strskosch,  and  retired  from  the  profession. 

KELLS,  a  market  town  ol  county  Meath,  Ireland,  on  the  Black- 
water,  gf  m.  N.W.  of  Navan  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  ■418.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  depends  chiefly  upon  its  antiquarian  remains.  The 
most  notable  is  St  Columbkille's  house,  orginally  an  oratory, 
but  afterwards  converted  into  a  church,  the  chancel  of  which 
was  in  existence  in  1751.  The  present  church  is  modem,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bell-tower,  rebuilt  in  1 578.  Near  the  church 
there  is  a  fine  though  imperfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  round 
tower,  99  ft.  in  height;  and  there  are  several  ancient  crosses,  the 
finest  being  that  now  erected  in  the  market-place.  Kells  was 
originally  a  royal  residence,  whence  its  ancient  name  Ctanannutl 
meaning  the  dtin  or  circular  northern  fort,  in  which  the  king 
resided,  and  the  Intermediate  name  Kenlis,  meaning  head  fort. 
Here  Conn  of  the  Htmdred  Fights  resided  in  the  and  centuty; 
and  here  was  a  palace  of  Dermot,  kingof  Ireland,  in  S44-s6S'  The 
other  places  in  Ireland  named  Kells  are  probably  (lerived  from 
CeaUa,  signifying  church.  In  the  6th  century  Kells,  it  is  said, 
was  granted  to  St  Columbkille.  Of  the  monastery  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  founded  there  are  no  remains,  and  the  town 
owes  its  chief  ecclesiastical  importance  to  the  bishopric  founded 
about  807,  and  united  to  Meath  in  the  r3th  century.  The 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  noted  as  a  seat  of  Intming,  and  « 
Bontunent  of  this  remains  in  thr  Bwtk  ^  fCeItt  an  Uluminated 
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fonification of  Dimor,thcpnncipal erection ofasenes  oi  defences 
on  the  hills  about  6  m.  W.  of  Kells.  Among  several  scats  in  the 
vicioity  is  that  of  the  Marquess  of  Headlort.  Kclla  returned  tvo 
members  to  the  Irish  pailiament  before  the  Union. 

KELLY,  EDWARD  (1854-1880),  Australian  bushranger,  was 
born  at  Wallan  Wallan,  Victoria.  His  father  was  a  transported 
Belfast  convict,  and  his  mother's  family  included  several  thieves. 
As  boys  he  and  his  brothers  were  constantly  in  trouble  for  horse- 
stealing, and  "  Ned  "  served  three  years'  imprisonment  for  this 
offence.  In  April  1878,  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  his  brother 
Daniel  on  a  similai  charge.  The  whole  Kelly  family  resisted  this 
and  Ned  wounded  one  of  the  constables.  Mrs  Kelly  and  some  of 
theolherawerecaptured,butNedand  Daniel  escaped  to  the  hills, 
where  they  were  joined  by  two  other  desperadoes,  Byrne  and 
Hart.  For  two  years,  despite  a  reward  of  £8000  offered  jointly 
by  the  governments  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  for  their 
arrest,  the  gang  under  the  leadership  of  Kelly  terrorized  the 
country  on  the  borderland  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
"  holding  up  "  towns  and  plundering  bonks.  Their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  district,  full  of  convenient  hiding-places,  and 
their  elaborate  system  of  well-paid  spies,  ensured  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  many  persona  and  contributed  to  their 
long  immunity  from  capture.  They  never  ill-treated  a  woman, 
nor  preyed  upon  the  poor,  thus  sturounding  themselves  with  an 
attractive  atmosphere  of  romance.  In  June  1880,  however, 
ihey  were  at  last  tracked  to  a  wooden  shanty  at  Glenrowan, 
near  Benalla,  which  the  police  surrounded,  riddled  with  bullets, 
and  finally  set  on  fire.  Kelly  himself,  who  was  outside,  could,  he 
claimed,  easily  have  escaped  had  he  not  refused  to  desert  his 
companions,  all  of  whom  were  killed.  He  wasscverely  wounded, 
captured  and  taken  to  Beecbworth,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed and  hanged  in  October  1880.  The  total  cost  of  the 
capture  of  the  Kelly  gang  was  reckoned  at  £115,000. 

Sec  F.  A.  Hare,  Tie  Last  of  lie  BuskraHteri  (London,  1893). 

KELLY,  SIR  FTTZROY  (1796-1680),  English  judge,  was  bom 
in  London  in  October  1796,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  In  1814  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  skilled  pleader.  In  1834  he  was  made  a  king's 
counsel.  A  strong  Tory,  he  was  returned  as  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Ipswich  in  1S35,  but  was  unseated  on  petition.  In  1837 
however  he  again  became  member  for  that  town.  In  1843  he  sat 
for  Cambridge,  and  in  1851  was  elected  member  for  Harwich, 
but,  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurring  in  East  Suffolk,  he  preferred 
to  contest  that  seat  and  was  elected.  He  was  solicitor-general  in 
1845  (when  he  was  knighted),  and  again  in  1851.  In  1858-1859 
he  was  atlomey-generai  in  Lord  Derby's  second  administration. 
In  tS66he  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coondl.  He  died  at  Brighton 
on  the  18th  of  September  1880. 

See  E.  Fos^  Liva  of  Oe  Judps  (1870). 

KELLYi  HtJOH  (1739-1777).  Irish  dramatist  and  poet,  son  of 
a  Dublin  publican,  was  bom  in  1739  at  Killamey.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  staymaker,  and  in  1760  went  to  London.  Here 
he  worked  at  bis  trade  for  some  time,  and  then  became  ati 
attorney's  clerk.  He  contributed  to  various  newspapers,  and 
wrote  pamphlets  for  the  booksellers.  In  1767  he  published 
Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,  or  ike  History  of  Louisa  Mildmay  (a  vols.), 
a  novel  which  obtained  considerable  success.  In  1 766  he  published 
anonymously  Thapis;  or,  A  Critical  ExamiruUitm  into  Ike  Merits 
of  All  tkt  Principal  Performers  Monting  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
a  poem  in  the  heroic  couplet  containing  violent  attacks  on  the 
principal  contemporary  actors  and  actresses.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  panegyric  on  David  Garrick,  however,  and  bestows 
foolish  praise  on  friends  of  the  writer.  This  satire  was  partly 
inspired  by  Churchill's  Rosciad,  but  its  criticism  is  obviously 


described  by  Gamckm  the  prologue asa  sermon  preached  micu. 
Although  Samuel  Johnson  described  it  as  "  totally  void  of  chu- 
act  A:,"  it  was  very  popular  and  had  a  great  sale.  In  French  lai 
Portuguese  versions  it  drew  crowded  bouses  in  Paris  and  Lisbm 
Kelly  was  a  journalist  in  the  pay  of  Lord  North,  and  ibertfon 
hated  by  the  party  of  John  Wilkes,  especially  as  being  the  ediiM 
of  the  Public  Ledger.  His  Tkespis  had  also  made  him  nianj 
enemies;  and  Mrs  Ctive  refused  to  act  in  his  pieces.  The  pro- 
duction of  his  second  comedy,  A  Word  lo  the  Wise  (Drury  Lue, 
3rd  of  March  1770),  occasioned  a  riot  in  the  theatre,  repeated  it 
thescoondpcrformance,and  the  piece  bad  to  be  abandoned.  His 
other  plays  are:  ClemenHna  (Covent  Garden,  13rd  of  Febniaiy 
1 7  7 1 ),  a  blank  verse  tragedy,  given  out  to  be  the  work  of  a  "  yviag 
American  Clergyman  "  in  order  to  escape  the  opposition  <A  ibc 
WiUdtes;  The  School  for  Wives  (Drury  Lane,  i  ith  of  December 
1773),  a  prose  comedy  given  out  as  the  work  of  Major  (aficmrds 
Sir  William)  Addington;  a  two-act  piece.  The  Romance  of  «a  ?iv 
(Covent  Garden,  and  of  December  1774),  borrowed  fromilar- 
montel's  talc  L' Amitii  i  rtprettoe;  and  an  unsuccessful  corned]'. 
The  Man  of  Reason  (Covent  Garden,  Qtli  of  Febniary  1776). 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  r774,  and 
determined  to  give  up  literature.  He  failed  in  his  new  profesuoa 
and  died  in  poverty  on  the  3rd  of  February  1777. 

Sec  The  Works  of  Bmtk  Kdly.  to  ofcici  is  prefixed  &e  Lift  ef  At 
Author  (inB):Gi:na,t,Hisloryof  the  Stage  (v.  163. 163-3^,  30S.  399. 
457-  517)-  nmphlets  in  reply  to  Thespis  arc:    Anti-Tbe^xs . . 

(1767);    The  Kellyad  '  (1767),  by  Louis  Stamma;  and  "  Ttc 

Rescue  or  Thespian  Scouigc  ..."  (1767},  by  John  Brown-SmltL 

KELLY,  MICHAEL  (1763-1816),  British  actor,  Knger  aad 
composer,  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin  wme-merchant  and  danciag- 
master.  He  had  a  mu^cal  education  at  home  and  in  Italy,  and 
for  four  years  from  1 783  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Court  Thcun 
at  Vienna,  where  be  became  a  friend  of  Mozart.  In  1786  be  sing 
in  the  first  performance  of  the  Noae  di  Figaro.  Apfiearing  in 
London,  at  Drury  Lane  in  1787,  be  bad  a  great  auccesa,  and 
thenceforth  was  the  principal  English  tenor  at  that  theatre.  lo 
1793  he  became  acting-maiuger  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  he 
was  in  great  request  at  concerts.  He  wrote  a  number  cf  suip 
(including  "The  Woodpecker"),  and  the  music  for  many  dramatic 
pieces,  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  In  1816  be  published  his  enter- 
taining Reminiscences,  in  writing  which  he  was  helped  by  Tbeodat 
Hook.  He  combined  bis  professional  work  with  condocting 
a  music-shop  and  a  wine-shop,  but  with  disastrous  financial 
results.    He  died  at  Margate  on  the  9th  of  October  18^6.. 

KELP  (in  M.E.  culp  or  culpe,  of  unknown  origin;  ihe  Fr. 
equivalent  is  tareck),  the  ash  produced  by  the  iiKina'atkHi  of 
various  kinds  of  tea.  weed  {Algae)  obtainable  in  great  abtmdaare 
on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  tbe  coast  <d 
Brittany.  It  is  prepared  from  the  deep-sea  tangle  [Laminvia 
digilaia),  sugar  wrack  (L.  sacckarina),  knobbed  wradL  if  moo 
tudosus) .  black  wrack  (F.  serratms) ,  and  bladder  wrack  (F.  Mnn*- 
losus)^  The  Laminarias  yield  what  is  termed  "  drif  t-wnd  kelp,* 
obtainable  only  when  cast  up  on  the  coasts  by  stonns  or  other 
causes.  The  species  of  Fucus  growing  within  the  tidal  range 
are  cut  from  the  rocks  at  low  water,  and  arc  therefore  known  as 
"  cut-weeds."  The  weeds  are  first  dried  in  the  sun  aitd  arc  tbes 
collected  into  shallow  pits  and  burned  till  they  form  a  iviti 
mass,  which  while  atiU  hot  is  sprinkled  with  water  to  break  it  up 
into  convenient  pieces.  A  ton  of  kelp  is  obtained  from  zo  10  ti 
tons  of  wet  sea-weed.  The  average  composition  may  vvr  a 
follows:  potassium  sulphate,  to  to  11%;  potassium  chkiridc 
30  to  35%;  sodium  carbonate,  5%;  other  aodium  and  inax- 
nesium  salts,  15  to  3o%;  and  insoluble  ash  from  40  to  50 *a- 
The  relative  richness  in  iodine  of  dilferent  samples  varis 
largely,  good  drift  kelp  yielding  as  much  as  10  to  15  lb  per  ten 
of  ijf  cwu,,  whilst  cut-weed  kelp  will  not  give  more  than  i  to 
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4  lb.  The  use  of  fcdp  in  loap  and  glus  nunufacture  hu  becD 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  modern  proem  of  obtaining  carbonite 
01'  xxti  cheaply  from  common  salt  (»ee  Ioowe). 

KELSO,  a  police  hurgh  and  market  town  of  Rosburghahlre, 
Scotland,  on  ihc  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  53  m.  (43  ro.  by  road) 
S.E.  of  Edinburgh  and  lol  m.  N.E.  of  Jedburgh  by  the  North 
Britbh  railway.    Pop.(i9o>)>  4008,    The  name  has  been  derived 
Irom  the  Old  Welsh  caick,  or  Anglo-Saxon  cealc,  "  chalk",  and 
the  ScoU  hirw,  "  hollow,"  a  derivalion  more  evident  in  the 
earlier  forms  Cafkon  and  Calcbon,  and  illustrated  in  Chalkheugh, 
the  name  of  a  localityin  the  town.    The  ruincdabbey,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  was  founded  in  1118 
by  David  I.  for  monks  from  Tiron  in  Picardy,  whom  he  trans- 
Icrred  hither  from  Selkirk,  where  they  had  been  installed  fifteen 
years  before.    The  abbey,  the  building  of  which  was  completed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ijtb  century,  became  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  establishments  in  Scotland,  claiming 
precedence  over  the  other  monasteries  and  disputing  for  a  time 
thcsupremacy  with  St  Andrews.   It  suSereddamage  in  numerous 
English  forays,  was  pillaged  by  the  4th  carl  of  Shrewsbury  in 
and  was  reduced  to  ruins  in  1545  by  the  earl  of  Hertford 
(afterwards  the  Protector  Somerset).    In  1601  the  abbey  lands 
pasM^d  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cessford,  1st  earl  of 
Roiburghe.    The  ruins  were  disfigured  by  an  attempt  to  render 
part  of  ihcm  available  for  public  worship,  and  one  vault  was  long 
uiilizcd  as  the  town  gaol.    All  excrescences,  however,  were 
cleared  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  iQlh  century,  by  the  efiorts 
of  the  Duke  of  Roiburghe.    The  late  Norman  and  Early  Pointed 
cruciform  church  has  an  unusual  ground-plan,  the  west  end  of  the 
cross  forming  the  nave  and  being  shorter  than  the  chancel.  The 
nave  and  transepts  extend  only  33  ft.  from  the  central  tower. 
The  remains  include  most  of  the  tower,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
walls  of  the  south  transept,  less  than  half  of  the  west  front  wiLh  a 
fragment  of  the  richly  moulded  and  deeply-set  doorway,  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  north  transept,  and  a  remnant  of  the 
chancel.    The  chancel  alone  had  aisles,  while  its  main  circular 
arches  were  surmounted  by  two  tiers  of  ttiforium  galleries.  The 
predominant  feature  is  the  great  central  tower,  which,  as  seen 
from  a  distance,  suggests  the  keep  of  a  Norman  castle.    It  rested 
on  four  Early  Pointed  arches,  each  45  ft.  high  (of  which  the  south 
and  west  yet  exist)  supported  by  piers  of  clustered  columns. 
Over  the  Norman  porch  in  the  north  transept  is  ft  small  chamber 
with  an  interlaced  arcade  surmounted  by  a  network  gable. 

The  Tweed  is  crossed  at  Kelso  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches  con- 
5lructed  in  1803  by  John  Rcnnie.  The  pubhc  buildings  include 
a  court  bouse,  the  town  hall,  com  exchange,  high  school  and 
f^ramraar  school  (occupying  the  site  of  the  school  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  attended  in  1783).  The  public  park  lies  in  the  cast 
of  the  town,  and  the  race-course  to  the  north  of  it.  The  leading 
■nd  uslrics  are  the  making  of  fishing  tackle,  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements,  and  chemical  manures,  besides  coach -building, 
-3  binel-making  and  uphobtcry,  co^n  and  saw  mills,  iron  found- 
ing, &c.  James  and  John  Dallantyne,  friends  of  Scott,  set  up  a 
yrcM  About  the  end  of  the  i8lh  century,  from  which  there  issued, 
ft  1803,  the  nrst  two  volumes  of  the  Minstrtlsy  0}  ike  Scottish 
Border;  but  when  the  brothers  transferred  their  business  to 
•Edinburgh  printing  languished.  The  Kdso  Mail,  founded  by 
antes  Ballantyne  in  1797,  is  now  the  oldest  of  the  Border  news- 
,2pers.  The  town  is  an  important  agricultural  centre,  there 
<;ing  weekly  com  and  fortnightly  cattle  markets,  and,  every 
«ptember,  a  great  sate  of  Border  rams. 

ICelao  became  a  bur^h  of  barony  in  1634  and  five  yean  later 
•ceivcd  the  Covenanters,  under  Sir  Alexander  Leslie,  on  their  way 
>  the  encampment  on  Duns  Law,  On  the  14th  of  October  1715  the 
Id  F*>^lender  was  proclaimed  Jamca  VIII.  in  the  market  ■quarc, 
jt  in  1  745  Prince  Charles  Edward  found  no  active  adherents  in  the 

'  Altotit  I  m.  W.  of  KeUo  U  Floor*  or  Fleuis  Castle,  the  principal 
^  [  of  t  he  duke  of  Raxburghe.  The  mansion  as  ori|iinaU)'  designed 
,  John  Vanbrugh  in  171B  was  leverely  plain,  but  in 

'ill lam  Henry  Playfatr  converted  it  into  a  magnificent  structure  in 
^  Tud*^  style. 

On  [he  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Teviot  and  the 
arced  9cood  the  formidable  cast le  aiid  flourishing  town  of  Roxburgh, 
12* 


from  which  the  shire  took  its  name.  No  trace  exists  of  the  town, 
and  of  the  casllc  all  that  h  left  arc  a  few  ruin»  shadtd  by  ancient  ash 
tnti.  The  casllt  was  built  by  the  North umbrians.  who  called  it 
M.irrlildum,  or  M an; h mound,  its  present  name  apparently  meaning 
Riiwic'^i  liurEh,  after  some  forgotten  chief.  After  the  consolidation 
of  l)ie  kingdom  of  Scotland  !t  became  a  favoured  royal  residence, 
anil  a  town  grudually  sprang  up  beneath  Its  protection,  which 
reached  \ti  palmier  days  under  David  1.,  and  formi^  a  member  of 
the  Couit  of  Four  Burghs  with  Edinburgh.  Stirling  and  Berwick. 
It  possessed  a  church,  court  of  justice,  mmt,  mills,  and.  what  was 
remarkable  for  the  I2th  century,  grammar  school.  Alexander  M. 
wsi  married  and  Alexander  111.  was  born  in  the  castle.  During  the 
long  period  of  Border  warfare,  the  town  was  repeatedly  burned  and 
the  castle  captured.  After  the  dcleat  of  WalLice  at  Falkirk  the 
castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  delivered 
in  IJ14  by  Sir  James  Douplas,  Ceded  to  Edward  111.  in  1333.  it 
wu,  regained  in  1342  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie.  only 
to  lie  lost  again  four  years  later.  The  castle  was  finally  retaken  and 
ra/ed  to  the  ground  in  iddo.    It  was  at  the  siege  that  the  Icing. 

tames  II.,  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  huge  gun  called  "  the 
,ion."  On  the  tall  of  the  cistlc  the  town  languished  and  was  finally 
ab.indoncd  in  favour  of  the  rising  burgh  of  Ktlso.  The  town,  whose 
pauon-saint  W'aa  St  James,  is  still  commemorated  by  St  James's 
Fiiir,  which  is  held  on  the  5th  of  every  August  on  the  vacant  site,  and 
is  the  most  popular  of  Border  festivals. 

SanUyknowe  or  Smailholm  Tower.  6  m.  W.  of  Kelso,  dating  from 
the  isth  century,  is  considered  the  best  e.iample  of  a  Border  Peel 
anil  ihe  most  perfect  relic  of  a  feudal  siruciure  in  the  South  of 
Scotland.    Two  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Kelso  is  the  pretty  village  of  Ed  nam 

iEdcnham,  "  The  Village  on  the  Eden  ").  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
amcs  Thomson,  to  wTiose  memory  an  obelisk,  52  ft.  high,  was 
eri  uK'-J  on  Fcrney  Hill  in  1820. 

KELVIH.  WILUAM  THOMSOM,  Baboh  (1824-1907). 
British  physicist,  the  second  son  of  James  Thomson,  LL.D., 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  was  b«m 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  the  a6thof  June  1S24,  his  father  being  then 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution. 
In  1831  James  Thomson  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Glasgow,  and  migrated  thither  with  his  two  sods,  James  and 
William,  who  in  1834  matriculated  in  that  university,  William 
being  then  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  having  acquired 
all  hb  early  education  through  his  father's  instmction.  In  1841 
William  Thomson  entered  FeterhouM,  Cambridge,  and  in  184; 
took  his  degree  as  second  wrangler,  to  which  honour  he  added 
that  of  the  first  Smith's  Prize.  The  senior  wrangler  in  his  year 
was  Stephen  Parkinson,  a  man  of  a  very  diSerent  type  of  mind, 
yet  one  who  was  a  prominent  figure  in  Cambridge  for  many  years. 
In  the  same  year  Thomson  was  elected  fellow  of  Pcterhouse.  At 
that  time  there  were  few  facihties  for  the  study  of  experimental 
science  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  Royal  Institution  Faraday 
held  a  unique  position,  and  was  feeling  his  way  almost  alone.  In 
Cambridge  science  had  progressed  little  since  the  days  of  Newton. 
Thomson  therefore  had  recourse  to  Paris,  and  for  a  year  worked 
in  the  laboratory  of  Regnault,  who  was  then  engaged  in  his 
classical  researches  on  the  thermal  properties  of  steaih.  In 
1S46,  when  only  tweuly-two  years  of  age,  he  accepted  the  choir 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  tmivetsity  of  Glasgow,  which  he 
filled  for  fifty-three  years,  attaining  universal  recognition  as  one 
of  the  greatest  physicists  of  his  time.  The  Glasgow  chair  was 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  scientific  men  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  many  of  the  most  advanced  researches  of  other 
physicists  grew  out  of  the  suggestions  which  Thomson  scattered 
as  sparks  from  his  anvil.  One  of  his  carbcst  papers  dealt  with 
the  age  of  the  earth,  and  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
geologists  of  the  Uniformilarion  school,  who  were  claiming 
thousands  of  millions  of  years  for  the  formation  of  the  stratified 
portions  of  the  earth's  cnisL  Thomson's  calculations  on  the 
conduction  of  heat  showed  that  at  some  time  between  twenty 
millions  and  four  hundred  millions,  probably  about  one  hundred 
millions,  of  years  ago,  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth  must 
have  been  entirely  difierent  from  those  which  now  obtain.  This 
led  to  a  long  controversy,  in  which  the  physical  principles 
held  their  ground.  In  1847  Thomson  first  met  James  Prescott 
Joule  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  A 
fortnight  later  they  again  met  in  Switzerland,  and  together 
measured  the  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  a  mountain 
torrent  due  to  its  fall.  Joule's  views  of  the  nature  of  heat 
strongly  influenced  Thomson's  piind,  with  the  result  that  is  1848 
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placed  the  dynAmicai  theory  of  heat  and  the  fundamental 
piinciple  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  a  position  to  command 
univenal  acceptance.  It  was  in  thii  paper  that  the  principle  of 
the  diaupation  of  energy,  briefly  summarized  in  the  second  Uw 
of  thermodynamics,  wa«  first  stated. 

Although  his  contributions  to  thermodynamics  may  pn^rly 
be  regarded  as  his  most  important  scientific  work,  it  is  in  the  field 
of  electricity,  especially  in  its  application  to  submarine  telegraphy, 
that  Lord  Kelvin  is  best  Imown  to  the  world  at  large.  From 
1854  he  is  most  prominent  among  telegraphists.  The  stranded 
form  of  conductor  was  due  to  his  suggestion;  but  it  was  in  the 
Ictten  which  he  addressed  in  November  and  December  of  that 
year  to  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  and  which  were  published  in  the  Pro- 
eeediiigi  of  the  RoyalSocitty  for  1655,  that  he  discussed  the  matbe- 
maticol  theory  of  signalling  through  submarine  cables,  and 
enunciated  the  conclusion  that  io  long  cables  the  retardation  due 
to  capacity  must  render  the  speed  of  signalling  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  cable's  len^.  Some  held  that  if  this 
were  true  ocean  telegraphy  would  be  Impossible,  and  sought  in 
consequence  to  disprove  Thomson's  conclusion.  Thomson,  on 
theother  hand,  set  toworktoovcrcome  the  difficulty  by  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  and  first  of  all  in  the  pro- 
dKtion  of  copper  of  high  conductivity  and  the  construction  of 
apparatus  which  would  readily  respond  to  the  slightest  variation 
of  the  current  in  the  cable.  The  mirror  galvanometer  and  the 
siphon  recorder,  which  was  patented  in  1S67,  were  the  outcome 
of  these  researches;  but  the  scientific  value  of  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter is  independent  of  its  use  io  telegraphy,  and  the  »phon 
recorder  is  the  direct  precursor  of  one  form  of  galvanometer 
(d'Anonval's )  now  commonly  used  in  electrical  laboratories.  A 
mind  like  that  of  Thomson  could  not  be  content  to  deal  with  any 
physical  quantity,  however  successfully  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  without  subjecting  it  to  measurement.  Thomson's 
work  in  connexion  with  telegraphy  led  to  the  production  in  rapid 
succession  of  instruments  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time  for  the  measurement  of  every  electrical  quantity,  and  when 
electric  lighting  came  to  the  front  a  new  set  of  instruments  was 
produced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  electrical  engineer.  Some 
account  of  Thomson's  electrometer  is  given  in  the  article  on  that 
subject,  while  every  modern  work  of  importance  on  electric 
lighting  describes  the  instruments  which  he  has  specially  de- 
signed for  central  station  work;  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
no  quantity  which  the  electrical  engineer  is  ordinarily  colled  upon 
to  measure  for  which  Lord  Kelvin  did  not  construct  the  suitable 
Instrument.  Currents  from  the  ten -thousandth  of  an  ampere  to 
ten  thousand  amperes,  electrical  pressures  From  a  minute  fraction 
of  a  volt  to  100,000  voks,  come  within  the  range  of  his  instru- 
ments, while  the  private  consumer  of  electric  energy  is  provided 
with  a  meter  recording  Board  of  Trade  units. 

When  W.Weber  in  iSji  proposed  the  extension  of  C.  F.  Gauss's 
system  of  absolute  units  to  electromagnet  ism,  Thomson  took  up 
the  question,  and,  applying  the  principles  of  energy,  calculated 
the  abaolutr  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell  cell,  and  determined 
the  absolute  measure  of  the  resistance  of  a  wire  from  the  heat 
produced  in  it  by  a  known  current.  In  1861  it  was  Thomson  who 
induced  the  British  Association  to  appoint  its  first  famous  com- 
mittee for  the  determination  of  electrical  standards,  and  it  was. 
he  who  suggested  much  of  the  work  carried  out  by  J.  Gerk 
Maxwell,  Balfour  Stewart  and  Fleeming  Jenkin  as  members 
of  that  committee.  The  oscillatory  character  of  the  discharge 
o(  the  Leyden  jar,  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  H.  R.  Hertz 
Knd  of  wirelras  telegraphy  were  investigated  by  him  in 

.  It  was  in  1873  that  be  undertook  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for 
Good  Words  on  the  mariner's  compass.  He  wrote  the  first,  but 
fa  many  questions  arose  in  his  mind  that  it  was  five  years  before 
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was  increased.  Second  only  [o  the  compass  in  its  vaJiie  to  tbc 
sailor  is  Thomson's  sounding  apparatus,  whereby  soundinp  can 
be  taken  in  too  fathoms  by  a  ship  steaming  at  16  knots;  and  bjr 
the  employment  of  piano-wire  of  a  breaking  strength  of  140  tons 
per  square  inch  and  an  iron  sinker  weighing  only  341b,  with  sidl- 
registering  pressure  gauge,  soundings  can  be  rapidly  taken  in 
deep  ocean.  Thomson's  tide  gauge,  tidal  harmonic  analyser  and 
tide  predicter  are  famous,  and  among  his  work  in  the  interest  o( 
navigation  must  be  mentioned  his  tables  for  the  simptiGcauoo 
of  Sumner's  method  lor  determining  the  position  of  a  ship 
at  sea. 

It  is  impossible  within  brief  limits  to  convey  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  the  work  of  a  philosopher  who  published  more  than 
three  btmdred  ori^nol  papers  bearing  upon  nearly  c\-ery  branch 
of  physical  science;  who  one  day  was  working  out  tfae  maibc- 
matics  of  a  vortex  theory  of  matter  on  hydrodytiamical  principki 
or  discovering  the  limitations  of  the  capabiliiics  of  the  vona 
atom,  on  another  was  applying  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  tides 
in  the  solid  earth,  or  was  calculating  the  size  of  water  molecuks. 
and  later  was  designing  an  electricity  meter,  a  dynamo  or  a 
domestic  water-tap.  It  is  only  by  reference  to  his  publi&bcd 
papers  that  any  approximate  conception  can  be  formed  of  hit 
life's  work;  but  the  student  who  had  read  oil  these  knew  com- 
paratively little  of  Lord  Kelvin  if  he  had  not  talked  with  him  fice 
to  face.  Extreme  modesty,  almost  amounting  10  difBdcnce,  was 
combined  with  the  utmost  kindliness  in  Lord  Kelvin's  bearini 
to  the  most  elementary  student,  and  nothing  seemed  to  give  him 
so  much  pleasure  as  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  efTons 
of  the  humblest  scientific  worker.  The  progress  of  physical  dis- 
covery during  the  last  half  of  the  igth  century  was  perhaps  u 
much  due  to  the  kindly  encouragement  which  be  gave  to  hh 
students  and  to  others  who  came  io  contact  with  him  as  to  his 
own  researches  and  inventions;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
of  his  influence  as  a  teacher  in  stronger  terms  than  this. 

One  of  hbformerpupils.  Professor  J.  D.Connack.wroteof  him: 
"  It  is  perhaps  at  the  lecture  ubic  thai  Lord  Kelvin  dis(^>^ 
most  of  his  characteristics.  .  .  .  His  master  mind,  soaring  bi^, 
sees  one  vast  connected  whole,  and,  alive  with  enthusiasm,  wiih 
smiling  face  and  sparkling  eye,  he  shows  the  panorama  to  his 
pupils,  pointing  out  the  simiUrities  and  differences  of  its  parts, 
the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  regions  of  doubt 
and  speculation.  To  follow  him  in  his  Sights  is  real  mental 
exhilaration." 

In  1851  Thomson  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter  Cmm 
of  Thomliebank,  who  died  in  1870;  and  in  1874  he  married  Frances 
Anna,  daughter  of  Cfaarlcs>R.  Bbndy  of  Madeira.  In  iSM, 
perhaps  chiefly  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  irans- 
Atlantic  telegraphy,  Thomson  received  the  honour  of  knigbtbocd. 
and  in  iSgi  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Kelvin  of  Largs.  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order 
was  conferred  on  him  in  i8g6,  the  year  of  the  jubilee  of  bis  pro- 
fessoriate. In  1S90  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Socieiv, 
and  he  received  the  Order  of  Merit  on  its  institution  in  looj. 
A  list  of  the  degrees  and  other  honours  which  he  received  during 
the  fifty-three  years  he  held  bis  Glasgow  chair  would  occupy  as 
much  space  as  this  article;  but  any  biographical  sketch  would  be 
conspicuously  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  notice  the  celebration  ic 
1896  of  the  jubilee  of  his  professorship.  Never  before  had  Mi'ih 
a  gathering  of  rank  and  science  assembled  as  that  whkh  fitted 
the  halls  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  on  the  15th,  i6th  and  i:ih 
of  June  in  that  year.  The  dty  authorities  joined  with  the 
university  in  honouring  their  most  distinguished  cilizen.  About 
3500  guests  were  received  in  the  univer^ly  buildings,  the  Ubntry 
of  which  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  instruments  invented 
by  Lord  Kelvin,  together  with  his  certificates,  diplomas  and 
medals.    The  Eastern,  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Commcrcisl 
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Cable  compKoics  united  to  cdebrate  the  event,  and  from  the 
uaivcnity  library  a  message  was  sent  through  Newfoundland, 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans, 
Florida  and  Washington,  and  was  received  by  Lord  Kelvin  seven 
and  a  half  minutes  after  it  had  been  despatched,  having  travelled 
about  10,000  miles  and  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic  during  the 
intervaL  It  was  at  the  banquet  in  mnnezion  with  the  jubilee 
celcbiatimi  that  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  thus  summarized 
Lord  Kelvin's  character:  "  His  industry  is  unwearied;  and  he 
seems  to  take  rest  by  turning  from  one  difficulty  to  another — 
difficulties  that  would  appal  moat  men  and  be  taken  as  enjoy* 
meat  by  no  one  else.  .  .  ,  This  life  of  unwearied  industry,  of 
universal  honour,  has  left  Lord  Kelvin  with  a  lovable  nature  that 
charms  all  irith  whom  he  comes  in  contact." 

Three  yean  after  this  celebration  Lord  Kelvin  resgned  his 
chair  at  Glasgow,  though  by  formally  matriculating  as  a  student 
he  maintained  his  connexion  with  the  university,  of  which  in  1904 
he  was  elected  chancellor.  But  his  retirement  did  not  mean 
ctrsMlioo  of  active  work  or  any  slackening  of  interest  in  the 
scientific  thought  of  the  day.  Much  of  his  time  was  given  to 
writ  ing  and  revising  the  lectures  on  the  wave  theory  of  light  which 
he  had  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  in 
i^S4,  but  which  were  not  finally  published  till  1904.  He  con- 
tinued to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  various  learned  societies; 
and  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  the  Leicester  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  be  attested  the  keenness  with  which 
he  followed  the  current  dcvclopmcnls  of  scientific  ^>eculation 
1^  delivering  a  long  and  searching  address  on  the  electronic 
ibcory of  matter.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  December  1907  at  his 
residence,  Netherhall,  near  Largs,  Scotland;  there  was  no  heir 
to  bis  title,  which  became  extinct. 

fn  addition  to  the  Baltimore  lectures,  he  published  with  ProfcMor 
P.  G.  Tail  a  itandard  but  unfinished  Treatise  on  Natural  Pkiiasopk^ 
<ib67).  A  number  of  his  icientific  papers  were  coltecled  in  his 
Reprint  of  Poptri  on  Eltclricity  and  Matneliim  (1872),  and  in  hia 
ifalJicmaticiU  end  Pkyiical  Papers  (1881,  1B83  and  1890),  and  three 
volumes  of  his  Popular  Leclurrt  and  Addresses  appeared  in  1889-189^. 
He  was  aUo  the  author  of  the  articles  on  "  Heat  "  and  "  Elasticity 
in  (he  9th  edition  of  the  Eneychpaedia  Brilannica. 

Sec  Andrew  Cray,  Lord  Ktlvin  (190S);  S.  P.  Thompson,  Life 
of  Ix^d  Kdvi*  (1910),  which  contains  a  full  bibliography  of  his 
writings.  (W.C.i  hTm.  R.) 

KEMBLE,  the  name  of  a  family  of  En^sh  actors,  of  whom 
the  most  famous  were  Mrs  Siddons  (7.?.)  and  her  brother  John 
Philip  Kemble,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Rogex 
Kemblc  (i73i-i3o!),  a  strolling  player  and  manager,  who  in 
1753  married  an  actress,  Sarah  Wood. 

John  Poiup  Keuble  (1757-1813),  the  second  child,  was 
bom  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  on  the  ist  of  February  1757.  His 
mother  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  educated  at  Sedgeley 
Pa.rk  Catholic  seminary,  near  Wolverhampton,  and  the  English 
:ollege  at  Douai,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  priest.  But  at 
conclusion  of  the  four  years'  course  he  discovered  that  he 
lad  ao  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and  returning  to  England  he 
oined  the  theatrical  company  of  Crump  &  Chamberbin,  his 
irst  appearance  being  as  Theodosius  in  Lee's  tragedy  of  that 
Ame  at  Wolverhampton  on  the  8th  of  January  1776.  In  1778 
c  joined  the  York  company  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  appearing  at 
ITakefield  as  Captain  Plume  in  Farquhar's  The  Recruiting 
'fit^r;  IB  HtiU  iat  the  first  time  as  Macbeth  on  the  30th  of 
ictober,  and  in  York  as  Orestes  in  Ambrose  Philipa's  Distrezsei 
fplJter,  In  1781  he  obtained  a  "  star  "  engagement  at  Dublin, 
«king  his  first  appearance  there  on  the  and  of  November  as 
amlct.  He  alio  achieved  great  success  as  Raymond  in  The 
wunl  af  Narbeniu,  I  play  taken  from  Horace  Walpole's  CasUe 
Olranlffi,  Gradually  he  won  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as 
exreful  and  finished  actor,  and  this,  combined  with  the  greater 
me  of  hb  sister,  led  to  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
tide  bb  first  appeannce  oa  the  jotfa  of  September  1783  as 
unlet.  In  thb  rAle  he  awakened  interest  and  discussion 
sons  the  critics  rather  than  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
blic.  But  as  Macbeth  on  the  31st  of  March  1785  he  shared 
the  entfauiiitiil  anuted  by  Mrs  Siddons,  and  csublished  a 


reputation  among  Ovf  ng  acton  second  oiily  to  hen.  Brother  and 
sister  had  first  appeared  together  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  sind  of 
November  1783,  as  Bcwley  and  Mn  Beverley  in  Moore's 
Tke  GamesUr,  and  as  King  John  and  Constance  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy.  In  the  flawing  year  they  pUyed  Montgomerie  and 
Matilda  in  Cumberland's  Tke  CarintHie,  and  in  1785  Adomi 
and  CamioU  hi  Kemble's  adaptation  of  Massingcr's  A  Uaid 
of  Honour,  and  Othello  and  Desdemona.  Between  1785  and 
1 7S7  Kemble  a{q>eared  in  a  variety  of  rMes,  hb  Mentevole  in 
Jepbson's  Jiilia  producing  an  overwhelming  impression.  On  the 
8th  of  December  1787  he  married  Piisdlla  Hopkins  Brereton 
(1756-1845),  the  vridow  of  an  actor  and  herself  an  actress. 
Kemble's  appointment  as  manager  of  Dnuy  Lane  in  1788  give 
him  full  opportunity  to  dieas  the  characten  less  acconfing  to 
tradition  than  in  harmony  with  hb  own  conception  of  what  was 
suitable.  He  was  also  able  to  experiment  with  whatever  parts 
might  strike  hb  .fancy,  and  of  thb  privilege  he  took  advantage 
with  greater  courage  than  discretiOB.  activity  ma  pcodi* 
gious,  the  list  of  hb  parts  inclitding  a  laTge  number  trf  Shake* 
spcarian  charactenand  abo  a  great  many  !n  plays  now  forgotten. 
Id  his  own  version  of  CorioUtntu,  which  was  revived  during  hb 
first  season,  the  chatacter  of  the  "  itoble  Roman  "  waa  so  exactly 
suited  to  hb  powen  that  he  not  only  ptsyed  It  with  a  perfection 
that  has  never  been  approached,  but,  it  b  said,  unconsciously 
allowed  its  influence  to  colour  hb  private  manner  and  modes  of 
speech.  HU  tall  and  imposing  person,  noble  countenance,  and 
solemn  and  grave  demeanour  were  uniquely  adapted  (or  tbe 
Roman  characten  fn  Shakespeare's  i^ys;  and,  when  In  additloa 
he  bad  to  depict  the  gradual  growth  aiid  dcvelcq>ment  of  one 
absorbing  passion,  hb  representation  gathered  a  momentam 
and  majestic  force  that  were  irresistible.  Hb  defect  was  in 
flexibility,  variety,  rapidity;  the  characteristic  of  hb  style  was 
method,  regularity,  precision,  daboration  even  of  the  idnutest 
dcUib,  founded  on  a  thorough  psychological  study  of  the  qtedal 
personality  he  had  to  represenL  Hb  elocutionary  art,  hb  fine 
sense  of  rhythm  and  emphasis,  enabled  him  to  excel  in  decbma- 
tion,  but  physically  he  was  incapable  of  giving  expression  to 
impetuous  vehemence  and  searching  pathos.  In  Coiiolantu  and 
Cato  he  was  beyond  pnlse,  and  posub|y  he  may  have  been 
superior  to  both  Garrick  and  Kean  in  Macbeth,  although  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  it  part  of  hb  inspiration  must  have  been 
caught  from  Mn  Siddons.  In  all  the  other  great  Sbakcyearian 
characten  he  was,  accwding  to  the  best  critics,  Inferior  to  tben, 
least  so  In  Lear,  Hamlet  and  Wobcy,  and  most  so  In  Shjdoek  and 
Richard  III.  On  account  of  the  eccentricities  of  Sheridan,  the 
proprietor  of  Drury  Lane,  Kemble  withdrew  from  the  manage^ 
mcnt,  and,  although  he  resumed  hb  duties  at  tbe  beginning  trf  the 
season  1S00-1801,  he  at  the  dose  of  i8oa  finalljr  nslfned  oon- 
nexion  with  it.  In  1803  be  became  manager  of  Covent  Garden^ 
in  which  he  had  acquired  a  »xth  share  for  £33,000.  The  theatre 
was  burned  down  on  tbe  10th  of  September  1808,  and  the 
raising  of  the  prices  after  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  in  1809, 
led  to  riots,  which  practically  suspended  the  performances  tat 
three  months.  Kemble  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  tbe  fire,  and 
was  only  saved  by  a  generous  loan,  afterwards  converted  into  a 
gift,  of  £10,000  from  tbe  duke  of  NorthuraberUnd.  Kemble 
took  his  final  leave  of  the  stage  In  the  part  of  Corit^ns  on  tbe 
33rd  of  June  1817.  His  retirement  was  probably  hastened  by 
the  rising  popularity  of  Edmund  Keen.  The  remainins  yeait 
of  hb  life  were  spent  chiefly  abroad,  and  he  died  at  ^--"■■"n*'  ea 
the  36th  of  Febniaiy  iSsj, 

See  Boaden.  I^o  tf  Mn  Phmp  KtmUe  (iSss);  FltsgenU,  7U 
XtmtUa  (1871). 

Stephen  Keuble  (1759-1811),  the  second  son  of  Roger,  waa 
rather  an  indifferent  actor,  ever  eclipsed  by  his  wife  and  fellow 
player,  Elizabeth  Satchell  Kemble  (c.  1763-1841),  and  a  man 
of  such  portly  proportions  that  he  played  FalstaS  whbotA 
padding.   He  managed  theatres  In  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere. 

Charles  Kekble  (i775-r854),  a  younger  brother  of  John 
Philip  and  Stephen,  iras  bom  at  Brecon,  South  Wales,  on  tbe 
3Sth  of  .Novemba_i775.   He,  too,  was  ^^^^^H  ^""^ 
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siacraoie  nine  nc  piayea  wiia  aa  omaci  turn  sisier,  auray  in 
secondary  puU,  and  this  with  &  gnce  and  finish  ivbicb  received 
■cant  jiutice  from  the  critics.  His  first  London  sppearance  was 
on  the  aist  of  April  1794,  as  Malcolm  to  bis  brother's  Macbeth. 
Ultimately  he  won  independent  fame,  especially  in  such  char- 
acters as  Archer  in  George  Farquhar's  Beaux'  Stralatem,  Dorin- 
court  in  Mrs  Cowley's  Bdk'i  Sirataiem,  Cbaries  Surface  and 
Ranger  in  Dr  Benjamin  Hoadley's  Siupicima  Husband.  His 
Laertes  and  MacduS  were  hardly  less  interesting  than  his  brother's 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  In  comedy  he  was  ably  supported  by  his 
wife,  Marie  Therfae  De  Camp  (i  774-1838},  whom  he  married  on 
the  md  of  July  1S06.  His  visit,  with  his  daughter  Fanny,  to 
America  during  iS^j  and  1834,  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  The 
later  period  of  his  career  was  clouded  by  money  embarrassments 
in  connexion  vrilh  his  joint  proprietorship  in  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  He  formally  retired  from  the  stage  in  December  1836, 
but  his  final  appearance  was  on  the  loth  of  April  1840.  For 
some  time  he  held  the  office  ol  examiner  of  plays.  In  i844~ 
1845  he  gave  readings  from  Shakespeare  at  Willis's  Rooms. 
He  died  on  the  iith  of  November  1854.  Macready  regarded 
his  Cassio  as  Incomparable,  and  summed  him  up  as  "  a  first-rate 
■ctor  ol  second-rate  parts." 

See  Ctnileman's  Uatatin*,  January  i9sS;  Stcorit  of  a  GirthooJ, 
by  Frances  Anne  Keroble. 

Eluasetr  Wbitlocx  (1761-1S36),  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Roger  Kcmble,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1763 
at  Drury  Lane  as  Portia.  In  1785  she  married  Charies  £. 
Whitioclc,  went  with  him  to  America  and  played  with  much 
success  there.  She  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  President 
Washington,  She  seems  to  have  retired  about  1807,  and  she 
died  on  the  37th  of  February  1836.  Her  reputation  as  a  tragic 
actress  might  have  been  greater  had  she  not  been  Mrs  Siddons's 
sister. 

'  Fbanccs  Anne  Keuble  (Fanny  KembEe]  (1809-1893),  the 
actress  and  author,  was  Charles  Kemble's  elder  daughter;  she 
was  born  in  London  on  the  J7th  of  November  1809,  and  educated 
chiefly  in  France.  She  first  appeared  on  the  stage  on  the  15th 
of  October  1819  as  Juliet  at  Covent  Garden.  Her  attractive 
personality  at  once  made  her  a  great  favourite,  her  popularity 
enabling  her  father  to  recoup  his  losses  as  a  manager.  She  played 
all  the  principal  women's  parts,  notably  Portia,  Beatrice  and 
Lady  Tcarle,  but  Julia  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  The  Hunchbaek, 
especially  written  for  bcr,  was  perhaps  her  greatest  success.  In 
1833  she  went  with  her  father  to  America,  and  in  1834  she 
married  there  a  Southern  planter.  Fierce  Butler.  They  were 
divorced  in  1849.  In  1847  she  returned  to  the  stage,  from  which 
she  had  retired  on  her  marriage,  and  later,  following  her  father's 
example,  appeared  with  much  success  as  a  Shakespearian  reader. 
In  1877  she  returned  to  England,  where  she  lived— using  her 
maiden  name— till  her  death  in  London  on  the  i  sth  of  January 
1893.  During  this  period  Fanny  Kemble  was  a  prominent  and 
popular  figure  in  the  social  life  of  London.  Besides  her  plays, 
Francis  tMe  First,  unsuccessfully  produced  in  1831,  The  Star  of 
SaiUe  (1837),  a  volume  of  Fotns  (1844),  and  a  book  of  Italian 
travel,  A  Year  of  Conselalion  (1847),  she  published  a  volume  of 
her  Journal  in  1833,  and  in  1863  another  (dealing  with  life  on 
the  Georgia  plantation),  and  also  a  volume  of  Flays,  including 
translations  from  Dumas  and  Schiller.  These  were  followed  by 
Records  pj  a  Cirlkood  (1878),  Records  0}  Later  Life  {1883),  Notes 
on  some  oj  Shakespeare's  Flays  (1881),  Far  Avay  and  Long  Ago 
(1889),  and  Further  Records  (1891).  Her  various  volumes  of 
reminiscences  contain  much  valuable  material  for  the  social  and 
dramatic  history  of  the  period. 

Adelaide  Kekbie  (1814-1879),  Charles  Xemble's  isecond 
daughter,  was  an  opera  singer  of  great  promise,  whose  first 
London  appearance  was  made  in  Norma  on  the  ind  of  November 
1841.   In  1843  she  married  Edward  John  Sartoris,  a  rich  Italian, 


jimong  more  recent  memocrs  01  ine  A.emDie  lamuy,  neBUOO 
may  also  be  made  of  Cbaries  Kemble's  grandson,  Hemkv  Eembu 
(1848-1907),  a  steriing  and  popular  London  actor. 

KEMBLE,  JOHH  MITCHELL  (1S07-1857),  En^ish  scholar 
and  historian,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Kemble  the  actor,  was  born 
in  1807.  He  received  his  education  partly  from  Dr  Richardson, 
author  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Entfisk  Language,  and  partly  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  he  obtained 
in  1836  an  exhibition  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  At  the 
university  his  historical  essays  gained  him  high  reputatkm.  7~hc 
bent  of  his  studies  was  turned  more  especially  towards  the  Angto- 
Saxon  period  through  the  influence  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  under 
whom  he  studied  at  Gtfttingen  (iSjt).  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Teutonic  languages  and  his  critical  faculty  were  shown 
in  his  Benmlf  (1833-1837),  Ober  dit  Stammtafd  der  Wtslsaehstm 
(1836),  Codex  Diplomalieus  Am  Sazonici  (1839-1S48),  and  io 
many  contributions  to  reviews;  while  his  History  of  Ike  Saums 
in  England  (1849;  new  ed.  1876),  though  it  must  aow  be  read 
with  caution,  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  thorough  examinatioa 
of  the  original  sources  of  the  eariy  period  of  En^ish  history.  He 
was  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Retitv  from  1835  to  18441 
and  from  1S40  to  his  death  was  examiner  of  plays.  In  1857  be 
published  Stale  Paptrs  and  Correspondence  iUustratnt  eif  tit 
Social  and  PUilual  StaU  of  Kwcpe  from  the  RemduHo*  to  tiK 
Accession  of  the  House  of  HanoKr.  He  died  at  Dublin  on  the 
36th  of  March  1857.  Hit  HoraeFeraJes,  or  Studies  in  the  ArcJue- 
ology  of  Northern  Nations,  was  completed  by  Dr  R.  C.  Latham, 
and  published  in  1S64.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Professcv 
Amadeus  Wendt  of  GCttingen  in  1836;  and  had  two  daughters 
and  a  son ;  the  elder  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Suttley, 
the  singer. 

KEMiNT,  ZSIOHOHD,  Bakon  (1816-1875),  Hungarian  author, 
came  of  a  noble  but  reduced  family.  In  1837  he  studied  jorn- 
prudence  at  Marosvisirhely,  but  soon  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  journalism  and  literature.  His  first  unfinished  work.  On  tin 
Causes  of  the  Disaster  of  iiohaes  ( 1 840) ,  alt  racted  much  attention. 
In  [he  same  year  he  studied  natural  history  and  anatotny  at 
Vienna  University.  In  1841,  along  with  Lajos  Kovics,  be  edited 
the  Transylvanian  newspaper  Erdltyi  Hirodt.  He  also  took  u 
active  part  in  provincial  politics  and  warmly  supported  the 
principles  of  Count  Stephen  Sz6chenyi.  In  1846  he  moved  t» 
Pest,  where  his  pamphlet,  Korteskedis  Is  eilenssrrei  (Partisanship 
and  its  Antidote),  bad  already  made  him  famous.  Here  be 
consorted  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  moderate  reformers,  and 
for  a  time  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Fesli  Hirlap.  The  same  jtar 
he  brought  out  his  first  great  novel,  Pil  Cyulay.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  revolutionary  diet  of  1848  and  accompanied 
it  through  all  its  vicissitudes.  After  a  brief  exile  he  acceptrd 
the  amnesty  and  returned  to  Hungary.  Careless  of  his  unpcipa- 
larity,  he  took  up  his  pen  to  defend  the  cause  (A  justice  aut 
moderation,  and  in  his  two  pamphlets,  Fotradalom  ulim  (After 
the  Revolution)  and  Mfg  egysx  6  a  forradalom  utdn  {Oac  word 
more  after  the  Revolution),  he  defended  the  point  of  view  wh<.h 
was  realized  by  De&k  in  1867.  He  subsequently  edited  the  Pe^ 
NapU,  which  became  virtually  Detik's  political  organ.  Kem^r 
alsopublishedseveral  political  essays  (e.g.  The  Tw»  WettrUmyis. 
and  Stephen  Ssechenyt)  which  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind 
in  any  literature.  His  novels  published  during  these  years,  such 
as  Ftrj  is  nS  (Husband  and  Wife),  Stiii6rvinyei  (The  Hean^ 
Secrets),  itc,  also  won  for  him  a  foremost  rank  amang  con- 
temporary novelists.  During  the  'sixties  Kemf  ny  took  an  arti« 
part  in  the  political  labours  of  Deik,  whose  right  hand  be  con- 
tinued to  be,  and  populariicd  the  Compoutlon  ol  1S67  wrfakk 
he  had  done  so  much  to  bring  about.  He  was  elected  to  the  diet 
of  1867  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Pest,  but  took  no  part  is  tte 
debates.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  conpkle 
seclusion  in  Traiuvlvvua.   To  the  works  of  Kasttny  already 
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mmtioned  should  be  added  the  fine  hiitorical  Dovel  Rajvmtok 
(The  Fuutks)  <Peu,  185^1859),  and  Ccikckd  Sptedus 
(Hung.)  (Pest.  18S9). 

See  L.  Noarady,  Baron  Sintmuaid  Kemt»^t  Lift  and  WriliiHf 
(Hung.)  (Budapat.  I903);G.  BekMcs,5ictnm>i(tfXm6iy.U«  Anofti- 
(UK  aa4  tkt  Campotition  (Hung.)  (BudapeM,  iSSS).      (R.  N.  B.) 

KEMP,  WILLI  AM  Of.  1600),  English  actor  and  dancer.  He 
probably  began  his  career  as  a  member  of  the  earl  ol  Leicester's 
company,  but  bis  name  fiist  appears  alter  the  death  ol  Leicester 
in  a  list  of  players  authorized  by  an  order  of  the  privy  council 
ID  ijqj  to  play  7  m.  out  of  London.  Ferdinand  Sianlcy, 
Lord  Strange,  was  the  patron  of  the  company  of  which  Kemp 
was  the  leading  member  until  1598,  and  in  1594  was  summoned 
with  Burbage  and  Shakespeare  to  act  before  the  queen  at  Green- 
wich. He  was  the  successor,  both  in  parts  and  reputation,  of 
Richard  Tarltoo.  But  it  was  as  a  dancer  of  jigs  that  he  won  his 
greatest  popularity,  one  or  two  acton  dancing  and  singing  with 
him,  and  the  words  doubtless  often  being  improvised.  Examples 
of  the  music  may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  collection  of  John  Dowland 
now  in  the  Cambridge  Univeisty  library.  At  the  same  time 
Kemp  was  given  parts  like  Dogberry,  and  Peter  in  Romeo  and 
JulUI;  indeed  hb  name  appears  by  accident  in  place  of  those  of 
ihc  characters  in  early  copies.  Kemp  seems  to  have  exhibited 
his  dancing  on  the  Continent,  but  in  1601  be  was  a  member  of  the 
earl  of  Worcester's  players,  and  Philip  Henslowe's  diary  shows 
several  payments  made  to  him  in  that  year. 

KEMPE:.  JOHH  (c.  1380-1454).  English  cardinal,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor,  was  son  of  Thomas  Kcmpe,  a 
gentleman  of  CHIantigh,  in  the  parii.h  of  Wye  near  Ashford,  Kent. 
He  was  bom  about  ijSoand  cducatcdat  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
He  practised  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  was  an  assessor  at  the 
trial  of  Oldcastle,  and  in  i4rs  was  made  dean  of  the  Court  of 
Arches.  Then  he  passed  into  the  royal  service,  and  being  cm- 
ployed  in  the  administration  of  Normandy  was  eventually  made 
chancellor  of  the  duchy.  Early  in  141Q  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  was  consecrated  at  Rouen  on  the  jrd  of 
December.  In  February  1411  be  was  translated  to  Chichester, 
and  in  Kovember  following  to  London.  During  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI.  Kempe  had  a  prominent  position  in  the  English 
council  83  a  supporter  of  Henry  Beaufort,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  chancellor  in  March  1416.  In  tbb  same  year  he  was  promoted 
to  the  archbiabc^ric  of  York.  Kempe  held  office  as  chancellor 
for  HX  yeats;  his  main  task  in  government  was  to  keep  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester  In  check.  His  reugnation  on  the  iSlh  of  February 
1431  was  a  concession  to  Gloucester.  He  still  enjoyed  Beau- 
fort's favour,  and  retaining  his  place  in  the  council  was  employed 
on  important  missions,  especially  at  the  congress  of  Arras  in 
I435>  conference  at  Calais  in  1438.  In  December  1439 

he  was  created  cardinal,  and  during  the  next  few  years  took  less 
share  in  politics.  He  supported  Suffolk  over  the  king's  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou;  but  afterwards  there  arose  some  difTcr- 
encc  between  them,  due  in  part  to  a  dispute  about  the  nomination 
of  the  cardinal's  nephew,  Thomas  Kempe,  to  the  bishopric  of 
X>ondon.  At  the  time  of  Suffolk's  fall  in  January  1450  Kempe 
once  more  became  chancellor.  His  appointment  may  have  been 
ti  ISC  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  committed  entirely  to  cither  party. 
In  spite  of  his  age  and  infirmity  he  showed  some  vigour  in  dealing 
with  Cade's  rebellion,  and  by  his  official  experience  and  skill  did 
what  he  could  for  four  years  to  sustain  the  king's  authority.  He 
was  rewarded  by  his  translation  to  Canterbury  in  July  145a, 
when  Pope  Nictwlas  added  as  a  special  honour  the  title  of 
cardinal-bisbop  of  Santa  Rufina.  As  Richard  of  York  gained 
influence,  Kempe  became  unpopular;  men  called  him  "the 
cursed  cardinal,"  and  his  fall  seemed  imminent  when  he  died 
suddenly  on  the  aind  of  March  1454.  He  was  buried  at  Canter- 
bury, in  the  choir.  Kempe  was  a  politician  first,  and  hardly  at 
a.  II  a  bishop;  and  he  was  accused  with  some  Justice  of  neglecting 
his  dioceses,  especially  at  York.  Still  he  was  a  capable  official, 
and  a  faithful  servant  to  Henry  VI.,  who  called  him  "  one  of  the 
cM'iscst  lords  of  the  land  "  [Paslon  LtUers,  I  315).  He  founded 
■.  ccl  I  cge  at  his  native  plue  at  Wye,  which  was  suppresMd  At  the 
■Reformation. 
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For  eon  temporary  anthorHiea  see  under  Hsnit  VI.  See  also 
T.  Ralne's  Uitloriamt  Ukt  Ckurck  ^  york,  vol.  ii. :  W.  Dugdale'a 
ifonastUon.  iu.  354,  vi.  I430-I433;and  W.  F.  Hook'n  Lipu  of  Arck- 
biikopt  0}  CanUrbury.  v.  188-367.  (C.  L.  K) 

REKPEtf,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province,  40  dl' 
N.of  Cologne  by  the  railway  to  Zevenaar.  Fop.  (1900),  6319. 
It  has  a  moDument  to  Thomas  i  Kcmpis,  who  was  bom  there. 
The  industries  are  considerable,  and  include  silk-weaving,  glass- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  electrical  plant.  Kempen 
belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and 
received  dvic  tights  in  1294.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a 
victory  gained,  on  the  17th  of  January  1641,  by  the  Ftencb  and 
Hessians  over  the  Imperialists. 

See  Terwclp,  Di*  SladI  Kempen  (Kempen,  1894).  and  NIcmco, 
HtimatkuHde  det  Kreittt  Ktmptn  (Crefcid,  1895], 

KEHPEHFELT,  RICHAlfi}  (1718-1783),  British  rear-admiral, 
was  bom  at  Westminster  in  1718.  His  father,  a  Swede,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  and  subsequently  to 
have  entered  the  British  army.  Richard  Kempenfelt  went  into 
the  navy,  and  saw  his  first  service  in  the  West  Indies,  taking  part 
in  the  capture  of  Portobcllo.  In  1746  he  returned  to  England, 
and  from  that  date  to  1780,  when  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  saw 
active  service  in  the  Last  Indies  with  Sir  George  Pooock  and  in 
various  quarters  of  the  worid.  In  1781  be  gained,  with  f.  vastly 
inferior  force,  a  brilliant  victory,  fifty  leagues  south-west  of 
Ushant,  over  the  French  fleet  under  De  Guichen,  capturing 
twenty  prizes.  In  1783  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  "Royal 
George,"  which  formed  part  of  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe.  In 
August  this  fleet  was  ordered  to  refit  at  top  speed  at  Portsmouth, 
and  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  A  leak  having  been  located 
below  the  waterline  of  the  "  Royal  George,"  the  vessel  was 
careened  to  allow  of  the  defect  being  repaired.  According  to  the 
version  of  the  disaster  favoured  by  the  Admiralty,  she  was  over- 
turned by  a  breeze.  But  the  general  oiunion  of  the  navy  was 
that  the  shifting  of  her  weights  was  more  than  the  old  and  rotten 
timbers  of  the  "  Royal  George  "  could  stand.  A  large  piece  of 
her  bottom  fell  out,  and  she  went  down  at  once.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  fewer  than  800  persons  went  down  with  her,  for  besides 
the  crew  there  were  a  large  number  of  tradesmen,  women  and 
children  on  board.  Kempenfelt,  who  was  in  his  cabin,  perished 
with  the  rest.  Cowper's  poem,  the  "  Loss  of  the  Royal  George," 
commemorates  this  disaster.  Kempenfelt  effected  radical  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  signalling  system  then  existing 
in  the  British  navy.  A  painting  of  the  loss  of  the  "Roy^ 
George  "  b  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

Sec  Chamock'a  Btat.  Noa^  vL  246,  and  Ralfe's  Natal  BiepapUtr, 
i.  115. 

KEMPT,  SIRJAHES  (1764-1854),  British  soldier,  was  gazetted 

to  the  loist  Foot  in  India  in  1783,  but  on  its  disbandment  two 
years  later  was  placed  on  half-pay.  It  is  said  that  he  took  a 
clerkship  in  Greenwood's,  the  army  agents  (afterwards  Cox  &  Co.). 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  York,  through  whom 
he  obtained  a  captaincy  (very  soon  followed  by  a  majority)  in 
the  newly  raised  113th  Foot.  But  it  Was  not  long  before  his 
regiment  experienced  the  fate  of  the  old  loist;  this  time  how- 
ever Kempt  was  retained  on  full  pay  in  the  recruiting  service^ 
In  1799  he  accompanied  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  to  Holland,  and 
later  to  Egypt  as  an  aide-de-camp.  After  Abercromby's  death 
Kempt  remained  on  his  successor's  staS  until  the  end  of  the 
campaign  in  Egypt.  In  April  1S03  he  joined  the  staff  of  Sir 
David  Dundas,  but  next  month  returned  to  regimental  duty,  and 
a  little  later  received  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  8ist  Foot. 
With  his  new  regiment  he  went,  imder  Craig,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean theatre  of  operations,  and  at  Maida  the  light  brigade 
led  by  him  l>ore  the  heaviest  share  of  the  battle.  Employed 
from  1807  to  iSti  on  the  staff  in  North  America,  Brevet- Colonel 
Kempt  at  the  end  of  1811  joined  Wellington's  army  in  Spain 
with  the  local  rank  of  major-general,  which  was,  on  the  ist  of 
January  161 1,  made  substantive.  As  one  of  Picton's  brigadiers. 
Kempt  took  part  in  the  great  assault  on  Badajoz  and  was  severely 
wounded.  On  rejoining  for  duty,  he  wa$  posted  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  ol  the  [igbt  Division  (43rd,  «jnd  and  95th  Rifle*)) 
Digitized  byVjOO^fC 


he  wu  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  at  a  critical  time  dis- 
played firmness  and  moderation.  Me  was  alterwarda  Uaater- 
Ccneril  of  the  Ordnance.  At  the  lime  of  his  death  in  1854  be 
bad  been  for  some  years  a  full  General. 

KBHPTBHt  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  on  the  lUer, 
Si  m.  S.W.  of  Munich  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905),  30,663.  The  lown 
is  well  builtp  has  many  spacious  squares  and  attractive  public 
grounds,  and  contains  a  castle,  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  gym- 
nasium, Sic.  The  old  palace  of  the  abbots  of  Kempten,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  is  now  partly  used  as  barracks, 
and  near  to  it  b  the  fine  abbey  church.  The  industries  include 
wool-spinning  and  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  beer, 
machines,  hosiery  and  matches.  As  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  AI^u,  Kempten  carries  on  active  trade  in  timber  and  dairy 
produce.  Numerous  remains  have  been  discovered  on  the 
Lindenberg,  a  hill  in  the  vicinity, 

Kempten,  identified  with  the  Roman  Cambodunum,  coosbtcd 
in  early  times  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  continual 
hostility  that  existed  between  these  was  intensified  by  the  wel- 
come given  by  the  old  town,  a  free  imperial  city  ance  izSg,  to 
the  Reformed  doctrines,  the  new  town  keeping  to  the  older 
faith.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Kempten,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  773  by  Hildegarde,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  was  an 
important  house.  In  1360  its  abbot  was  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  a  prince  of  the  Empire  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.;  the  town 
and  abbey  passed  to  Bavaria  in  1803.  Mere  tbe.Austrions 
defeated  the  French  on  the  17th  of  September  i70. 

Se«  FArderreuther,  Die  SlaJt  Ktmpttn  tmd  ihre  Vrntehini 
(Kempten,  1901);  HaBcenmaller,  CeickithU  der  Siadi  «im  dtr 
tttuTiMai  Grafickafl  Kemplcn,  vol.  i.  (Kempten,  1840);  and 
Meirhofer,  CeschUhllickt  DariUUuMi  der  dtnkvmrdifsten  SckickiaU 
der  Sladt  Kempun  (Kempten,  1856). 

KBH.  THOMAS  (1637-1711),  the  most  eminent  of  the  English 
non-juring  bishops,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  English 
bymnology,  was  bom  at  Little  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  in  1637. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ken  of  Fumival's  Inn,  who  belonged 
to  an  ancient  stock, — that  of  the  Kens  of  Ken  Place,  in  Somerset- 
shire; his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  now  forgotten  poet,  John 
Chaikhill,  who  b  called  by  Walton  an  "  acquaintant  and  friend 
of  Edmund  Spenser."  Ken's  step-sbtcr,  Anne,  was  married  to 
Iiaak  Walton  in  1646,  a  mnncxion  which  brought  Ken  from  his 
boyhood  under  the  refining  influence  of  thb  gentle  and  devout 
man.  In  1653  Ken  entered  Winchester  College,  and  in  1656 
became  a  student  of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  He  gained  a  fellowship 
at  New  College  in  1657,  and  proceeded  B.A.  in  1661  and  M.A.  in 
1664.  He  was  for  some  time  tutor  of  hb  college;  but  the  most 
characteristic  reminiscence  of  bb  imiversity  bfc  a  the  mention 
made  by  Anthony  Wood  that  in  the  musical  gatherings  of  the 
lime  "  Thomas  Ken  of  New  College,  a  junior,  would  be  sometimes 
among  them,  and  ung  his  part."  Ordained  in  1661,  he  succes- 
sively held  the  livings  of  Little  Easton  in  Essex,  Brighstone 
(sometimes  called  Brixton)  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  East  Wood- 
hay  in  Hampshire;  in  1673  he  resigned  the  last  of  these,  and 
returned  to  Winchester,  being  by  thb  time  a  prebendary  of  the 
cathedral,  and  cbaphiin  to  the  bbhop,  as  well  as  a  fellow  of 
Winchester  College,  He  remained  there  for  several  years,  acting 
as  curate  in  one  of  the  lowest  districts,  preparing  hb  Manual 
vf  Prayers  far  the  uk  of  the  Scholars  of  Winchester  CoUtge  (first 
publbhcd  in  1674),  and  composing  hymns.  It  was  at  thb  time 
that  he  wrote,  primarily  for  the  same  body  as  his  prayers,  hb 
morning,  evening  and  midnight  hymns,  the  first  two  of  which, 
bepnning  "  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun  '*  and  "  Glory  to 
Thee,  my  God,  thb  night,"  are  now  household  words  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  The  latter  is  often  made  to  begin 
with  the  line  "  All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night,"  but  in 
the  earlier  editions  over  which  Ken  had  control,  the  line  b  as 


HBKUC,  nc  inturtcu  inc  ui^picosuic  ui  vtiiitiun  oy  insisiing  tsat 
a  promise  of  maniage,  made  to  an  English  lady  of  high  binh  by 
a  relative  of  the  prince,  should  be  kept;  and  he  therefore  gUdly 
relumed  to  England  in  16S0,  when  he  was  immediately  appointed 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  He  was  once  more  residing  at 
Winchester  in  1683  when  Charles  came  to  the  city  with  bis  doubt- 
fully composed  court,  and  bis  re»dcnce  was  chosen  as  the  home 
of  Nell  Gwynne;  but  Ken  stoutly  objected  to  this  arrangement, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  favourite  find  quarters  clsevbcrc. 
In  August  of  thb  same  year  he  accompanied  Lord  Dartmouth 
to  Tangier  as  chaplain  to  ihe  fleet,  and  Pepys,  who  was  one  of 
the  company,  has  left  on  record  some  quaint  and  kjndly  retoini- 
Bccnces  of  him  and  of  his  services  on  board.  The  6ett  returned 
in  April  1684,  and  a  few  months  after,  upon  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  see  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  Ken,  now  Dr  Ken,  was  appcHnied 
bbhop.  It  b  said  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  vacai^y, 
Charles,  mindful  of  the  spirit  he  had  shown  at  Wincbmer, 
exclaimed, "  Where  b  the  good  little  man  that  refused  hb  lodging 
to  poor  Nell?  "  and  deterauncd  that  no  other  should  be  bishop. 
The  consecration  took  place  at  Lambeth  on  the  35th  of  January 
1685;  and  one  of  Ken's  first  duties  was  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  Charles,  where  hb  wise  and  faithful  minbtrations  won  the 
admiration  of  everybody  except  Bbhop  Bumct.  In  tbb  year 
he  published  hb  Exposition  on  the  Chitrck  Catechism,  perhaps 
better  known  by  its  sub-title.  The  Practice  of  Ditine  Love,  In 
1688,  when  James  reissued  hb  "Declaration  of  Indulgence," 
Ken  was  one  of  the  "  seven  bbhops  "  who  refused  to  publish  iL 
He  was  probably  infiuenced  by  two  considerations:  first,  by 
his  profound  aversion  from  Roman  Catholicbm,  to  which  be  fdt 
he  would  be  giving  some  episcopal  recognition  by  compliance; 
but,  second  and  more  especially,  by  the  feeling  that  James  was 
compromising  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  church.  Along  with 
hb  six  brethren.  Ken  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  Ihe  8th  oi 
June  16SS,  on  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanour;  the  trial,  which 
took  place  on  the  agth  and  joih  of  the  month,  and  which  resulted 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  b  matter  of  history.  With  the  rcvohi- 
tion  which  speedily  followed  thb  impolitic  trial,  new  troubles 
encountered  Ken;  for,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  James,  be 
thought  himself  thereby  precluded  from  taking  the  oath  to 
William  of  Orange.  Accordingly,  he  took  hb  place  among  the 
non-jurors,  and,  as  be  stood  firm  lo  hb  refusal,  he  was,  in  August 
1691,  superseded  in  his  bbhopric  by  Dr  Kidder,  dean  of  Peter- 
borough. From  thb  time  he  lived  moslly  in  retirement,  finding 
a  congenial  home  with  Lord  Weymoulh,  hb  friend  from  cx>l]ege 
days,  at  Longleat  in  Wiltshire;  and  though  pressed  to  resume 
bb  diocese  in  1703,  upon  the  death  of  Buhop  Kidder,  he  dedicied, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  growing  weakness,  but  partly  no  doubi 
from  hb  love  for  the  quiet  life  of  devotion  which  he  was  mijlc  to 
lead  at  LongleaL  Hb  death  took  place  there  on  the  igtb  of 
March  1711. 

Although  Ken  wrote  much  poetry,  bctidei  his  hyniDS,  he  cuoot 
be  called  a  great  poet;  but  he  had  that  fine  combinanoB  of  spirtioal 
iniietit  and  feeling  with  poetic  taste  which  marki  all  great  hytto- 
writert.  As  a  hymn-writer  he  has  had  few  equali  In  Englaad:  it 
can  Karcely  be  laid  that  even  Keble,  though  pOMCwrd  of  miKb 
rarer  poetic  pltt,  lurpaued  him  in  hi*  own  spfim  (*ee  HtuksV 
In  his  own  day  he  tcmk  high  rank  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  even  royili? 
had  to  beg  for  a  seat  amongst  his  audlrnccs:  but  hii  arrmom  an  ncv 
forgotten.  He  lives  in  history,  apart  from  hii  three  hymns,  maicly 
as  a  man  of  unstained  purity  and  invincible  fidelity  (o  cotiKicacc, 
weak  only  in  a  certain  narrowness  of  view  which  is  a  frcqurnt  ai- 
tribute  of^the  intense  character  which  he  possessed.  As  an  rrrlrti  ■  i-V 
he  m»  a  High  Churchman  of  the  old  ■chool. 

Ken's  poetical  works  were  published  in  collected  form  in  fov 
volume*  by  W.  Hawkins,  hu  relative  and  executor,  in  1711 ;  his  pruae 

'The  tact,  however,  that  in  1711 — only  a  year  after  Ken's  deatb — 
his  publisher.  Brome,  published  the  hymn  with  the  opmiog  w^anJi 
"  All  praise,"  has  been  deemed  by  such  a  high  authority  as  tbe  l$t 
earl  cd  Selbome  sufbcient  evidence  that  the  altcratiaB  had  Ka* 
authority. 
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woria  were  bntrd  in  1838  in  one  volume,  under  the  editorahlp  of 
I.T.  Round.  A  brief  memoir  was  prefixed  by  Hawldnitoa  Klection 
from  Ken's  works  which  he  pubhihed  in  1713;  and  a  life,  in  two 
ratumn,  by  ihc  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  appeared  in  tSjo.  But  the 
(taitdard  biosjaphici  of  Ken  arc  those  of  J.  Lavicount  Anderdon 
(Tht  Lije  ^  Tkomat  Ktn,  Bisti»p  of  Balk  and  WdU.  by  a  Layman, 
■851 ;  2nd  ed..  IBM)  ftad  of  Ocaa  Plumptre  (2  voU.,  1868;  revtMd. 
i8go].  Sec  aXao  the  Rev.  W.  Hiint'i  article  in  tht  DieL  Nal.  Biil. 

KEN.  ft  river  of  Northern  India,  tributary  to  the  Jumna  on 
its  right  bank,  flowing  through  Bundclkhand.  An  important 
reservoir  in  its  upper  basin,  which  impounds  about  180  ntiUiou 
Cubic  feet  of  water,  irrigates  about  374,009  acra  In  a  Kflon 
spedally  liable  to  drought. 

KEMA,  or  KcMEu  (sometimes  written  Qina),  a  town  of  Upper 
Egypt  on  a  canal  about  a  mile  E.  oE  the  Nile  and  380  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Cairo  by  raiL  Pop.  (1907),  20,069.  Kena,  the  cqiital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Caene  or 
Caencpolis  (probably  the  Ntq  ir6Xu  o(  Herodotus;  see  Axhuih) 
in  distinction  from  Coptos  (f.v.),  15  in.  S.,  to  whose  trade  it 
cvcniually  succeeded.  It  is  a  remarkable  fad  that  its  modem 
name  should  be  derived  from  a  purely  Greek  word,  like  Iskenderia 
from  Alexandria,  and  Nekrlah  from  Nauciatis;  in  the  absence 
of  any  known  Egyptian  name  It  seems  to  pfAnt  to  Kena  having 
originated  in  a  foreign  settlement  in  connexion  with  the  Red  Sea 
Ir^ule.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  specially  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  porous  water  jars  and  bottles  used  throughout  Egypt. 
The  clay  for  making  them  b  obtained  from  a  valley  north  of 
Kcna-  I'he  pottery  is  sent  down  the  Nile  in  spedally  constructed 
heats.  Kena  is  also  known  for  the  excellence  of  the  dates  sold 
in  its  buaars  and  for  the  large  colony  of  dandng  girls  who  live 
there.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain  and  dates  with  Arabia,  via 
Koueir  on  the  Red  Sea,  loo  m.  E.  in  a  <Urect  line.  This  incon- 
siderable traific  is  aU  that  is  left  of  the  extensive  commerce 
formerly  maintained — chiefly  via  Berenice  and  Coptos — between 
Upper  Egypt  and  India  and  Arabia.  The  road  to  Kosseir  is 
one  of  great  antiquity.  It  leads  through  the  valley  of  Hammi- 
mit,  celebrated  for  its  ancient  breccia  quarries  and  descried 
gold  mines.  During  the  British  operations  in  Egypt  in  1801 
Sir  David  Baird  and  his  force  marched  along  this  road  to  Kena, 
(Aking  sixteen  days  on  the  journey  from  Kosseii. 

KENDAU  DUKEDOM  OF.  The  English  title  of  duke  of 
Kendal  was  first  bestowed  in  May  1667  upon  Charles  (d.  1667), 
the  infant  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  11. 
Several  persons  have  been  created  earl  d  Kendal,  among  them 
b*ing  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  son  of  Henry  IV.;  John  Beaufort, 
d'j  ke  of  Somerset  (d.  1444) ;  and  Queen  Anne's  husband,  George, 
prince  of  Denmark. 

In  171Q  Ehrcngarde  Melusina  (1667-1743),  mistress  of  the 
English  king  George  I.,  was  created  duchess  of  Kendal,  This 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adtjphus,  count  of  Schulen- 
burg  (d.  i6qi)>  and  was  bom  at  Emden  on  the  25th  of  December 
1667.  Her  father  held  important  positions  under  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg;  her  brother  Matthias  John  (1661-1747)  won 
great  fame  as  a  soldier  in  Germany  and  was  afterwards  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  repuUic  of  Venice.  Having 
entered  the  household  of  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  Melusina 
attracted  the  notice  of  her  son,  the  future  king,  whose  mistress 
she  became  about  1690.  When  George  crossed  over  to  England 
in  1 7 14,  ibe  "  Schulcnbur^n,"  as  Sophia  called  her,  followed  him 
and  soon  supplanted  her  principal  rival,  Chariolte  Sophia, 
Baroness  von  KDmannsegge  ((.  1673-1715),  afterwards  countess 
of  Darlington,  as  his  first  favourite.  In  1716  she  was  created 
ducbeu  of  Munsler;  then  duchess  of  Kendal;  and  in  1723  the 
emperor  Chariea  VI.  made  her  a  princess  of  the  Empire.  The 
duchess  was  very  avaricious  and  obtained  large  sums  of  money 
by  celling  public  offices  and  titles;  she  also  sold  patent  rights, 
one  of  these  bdng  the  privilege  of  supplying  Ireland  with  a  new 
copper  coinage.  This  she  sold  to  a  Wolverhampton  iron  mer- 
:liAnt  namedWiUiam  Wood  (i67i-i73o),who  flooded  the  country 
«ith  coins  known  as  "Wood's  halfpence."  thus  giving  occasion 
or  the  publication  of  Swift's  famous  Drapier's  Leiltrs.  In  poli- 
iral  matters  she  had  much  influence  with  the  king,  and  she 
vceiv-cd  £10,000  for  procuring  the  recall  of  Bolingbroke  from 
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eale.  After  George's  death  ta  1717  she  lived  at  Kendal  Bouse, 
Isleworth,  Middlesex,  until  her  death  on  the  loth  of  May  1743. 
The  duchess  was  by  no  means  a  beautiful  woman,  and  her  thin 
figure  caused  the  populace  to  refer  lo  her  as  the  "  maypole." 
By  the  king  she  had  two  daughters:  Petionilla  Melusina 
(c  1693-1778),  who  was  created  countess  of  Walsingham  In  r72a, 
and  who  married  the  great  eari  of  Cbesterfidd;  and  Margaret 
Gertrude,  countess  of  Lippe  (1703-1773), 

KEHDAU  WILUAH  HUNTER  (1843-  ).  English  actor, 
whose  family  name  was  Grimaton,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
ifithof  Decembcri843,thei0Bofapalnter.  He  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  at  Glasgow  in  1861  as  Louis  XIV.,  in  A  Life's 
Revenge,  billed  as  "  Mr  Kendall."  After  some  experience  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  he  jiuned  the  Haymarket  company 
in  London  In  1866,  acting  everything  from  burlesque  to  Romeo. 
In  1869  be  married  Margaret  (Madge)  Shaf  to  Robertson  (b.  1849), 
sister  of  the  dramatist,  T.  W.  Robertson.  As  "  Hr  aod  Mis 
Kendal "  their  professional  careers  then  became  inseparable. 
Mrs  Kendal's  first  stage  appearance  was  as  Marie,  "  a  child," 
in  Tke  Orphan  of  the  Frozen  Sea  in  1854  in  London.  She  soon 
showed  such  talent  both  as  actress  and  ^nger  that  she  secured 
numerous  engagements,  and  by  1865  was  playing  Ophelia  and 
Dcsdemona.  She  was  Mary  Meredith  in  Our  Anurican  Cousm 
with  Sothcm,  and  Pauline  to  his  Claud  Melnotte.  But  her  real 
triumphs  were  at  the  Haymarket  in  Shakespearian  revivals 
and  the  dd  English  comedies.  While  Mr  Kendal  {dayed 
Orlando,  Charles  Surface,  Jack  Abstrfute  and  Young  Marlowe, 
his  wife  made  the  combination  perfect  with  her  Rosalind,  Lady 
Teazle,  Lydia  Languish  and  Kate  Hardcastle;  and  she  created 
Galatea  in  Gilbert's  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  (1871).  Short 
seasons  foUownl  at  the  Court  theatre  and  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  at  the  latter  of  which  they  Joined  the  Bancrofts  In 
Diplomacy  and  other  plays.  Then  in  i&jg  began  a  long  ossoda- 
tion  with  Mr  (afterwords  Sir  John)  Hare  as  joint-managere  of 
the  St  James's  theatre,  some  of  their  notable  successes  being  in 
The  Squire,  tmputu.  The  Ironmaster  and  A  Scrap  of  Paper.  In 
1888,  however,  the  Hare  and  Kendal  regime  came  to  an  end. 
From  that  time  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  chi^y  toured  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  in  America,  with  an  occauonal  season  at  raie  intervals 
in  London. 

KEMDAL,  a  market  town  and  munidpal  borough  in  the 
Kendal  parliamentarydivision  of  Westmorland,  England,  151  m. 
K.N.W.  from  London  on  the  Windermere  branch  of  the  London 
&  North-Westcm  railway.  Pop.  (igoi),  14,183.  The  town,  the 
full  name  of  which  is  Kirkby-Kendal  or  Kirkby-in'-Kendal,  b 
the  largest  in  the  county.  It  is  pncturesqudy  placed  on  the  river 
Kent,  and  is  irregularly  built.  The  white-walled  houses  with 
their  blue-slated  roofs,  and  the  numerous  trees,  give  it  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  To  the  S.W.  rises  an  abrupt  limestone  emi- 
nence, Scout  Scar,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  towards 
Windermere  and  the  southern  mountains  of  the  Lake  District. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  oldest  part  of  which  dates 
from  about  1100,  ba  Gothic  building  wilh  five  aisles  and  a  square 
tower.  In  it  is  the  helmet  of  Major  Robert  Philipson,  who  rode 
Into  the  church  during  service  in  search  of  one  of  Cromwell's 
ofTicers,  Colonel  Briggs,  to  do  vengeance  on  him.  This  major 
was  notorious  as  "  Robin  the  Devil,"  and  his  story  is  told  in 
Scott's  Rokeby.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall, 
classic  in  style;  the  market  bouse,  aod  literary  and  sdentific 
institution,  with  a  museum  containing  a  fossil  collection  from  the 
limestone  of  the  locality.  Educational  establishments  indudc  a 
free  grammar  school,  in  modem  buildings,  founded  in  1515  and 
weU  endowed;  a  blue-coat  school,  sdcnce  and  art  school,  and 
green-coat  Sunday  school  (1813).  On  an  eminence  east  of  the  town 
are  the  rains  of  Kendal  castle,  attributed  to  the  first  barons  of 
Kendal.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catherine  Parr,  Henry  VUI.'s 
lost  queen.  On  the  Castlcbrow  Hill,  an  artifida]  mound  prob- 
ably of  pre-Noman  ori^n,  an  obelisk  was  raised  in  1788  in 
memory  of  the  revolution  of  16S8.  The  wooUeo  manufactures 
of  Kendal  huve  been  noted  since  1331,  when  Edward  III.  !s  said 
to  have  granted  letters  of  protection  to  John  Kemp,  a  Flemish 
weaver  who  settled  in  the  town;  ami,  althoogh  the  coame  cloth 
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known  to  Shakopetre as  "Kendal  green"  is  no  longer  made,  its 
place  ta  nwre  than  supplied  by  active  manufactuies  of  tweeds, 
lailway  nip,  hone  dothing,  knitted  woollen  and  Jadccts 
wonted  ud  woollen  yanis,  and  rimllar  goods.  OUier  manti- 
faciures  of  Kendal  are  machine-made  boots  and  shoes,  cards  for 
wool  and  cotton,  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  paper,  and, 
la  the  neighbourhood,  gunpowder.  There  k  •  laige  weekly 
naricet  for  grain,  and  annual  horse  and  cattle  fairs.  The 
town  te  gov^ncd  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  i8  coondUon. 
Area,  i6>i  acres. 

The  outline  of  a  Roman  fort  is  liaceable  at  WatecoMk  near 
Kendal.  The  barony  and  castle  of  Kendal  or  Kiikby-in-Kcndal, 
held  by  Ttarold  before  the  Conquest,  were  granted  by  William  I. 
to  Ivo  do  TaiUdiois,  but  the  barony  was  divided  into  three  parts 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  one  part  with  the  ca^e  passing  to 
Sir  William  Parr,  knight,  ancestor  of  Catherine  Fair.  After 
the  death  of  her  brother  WilUom  F&rr,  marquess  of  Northampton, 
bis  share  ol  the  barony  called  Marquis  Fee  reverted  to  Queen 
Elizabetb.  The  castle,  being  evidently  dcsctted,  was  in  ruins  in 
1586.  Kendal  was  plundered  by  the  Scots  in  iiio,  and  was 
visted  by  the  rebels  in  1715  and  again  in  1745  when  the  Pre- 
tender was  proclaimed  king  there.  BurgeisesinKeDdal.aremen- 
tiuied  in  I545>  ^d  the  borough  with  "  court  bouses  "  and  the 
fee^srm  of  free  tenants  ia  Incloded  in  a  oonfirination  dtsrler  to 
Sir  William  Parr  in  1472.  Richard  III.  in  1484  granted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  barony  freedom  from  toll,  passage  and  pont- 
age, and  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1576  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
under  the  title  of  an  alderman  and  11  buiffeises,  but  Charles  I.  in 
1635  appointed  a  mayor,  12  aldermen  and  so  cafutal  burgesses. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835  the  corporation  was 
again  altered.  From  1833  10  1885  Kendal  sent  one  member  to 
parliament,  but  since  the  last  date  its  representation  has  been 
mersed  in  that  of  the  southern  divislcm  of  the  county.  A  weekly 
maritet  on  Saturday  granted  by  Richard  I.  to  Roger  Fiu  Rein- 
fred  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  from  the  earl  of  Lonsdale 
and  Captain  Bagot,  lords  of  the  manor,  in  1885  and  1886.  Of 
the  five  fidrs  which  are  now  held  three  are  andent,  that  now  hdd 
on  the  agtb  of  April  being  granted  to  Mannaduke  de  Tweng  and 
WiUiam  de  Ros  in  1307,  and  those  on  the  8th  and  gth  of  November 
to  Christiana,  widow  of  Ingelramde  Gyne^  in  1353. 

See  Viehria  County  Histary.  WatmeHand;  CocndhiB  NUxdion, 
Tke  Annah  of  Katdal  (1861). 

KENDALLt  HENRT  CLARBRCB  (1841-1883),  Australian 
poet,  son  of  a  misuonary,  was  bom  in  New  South  Wales  on  the 
18th  of  April  1841;  He  rccdved  only  a  slight  education,  and 
in  i860  be  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in  Sydney.  He  bad  always 
had  literary  tastes,  and  sent  some  of  his  verses  in  1863  to  London 
to  be  puUished  in  the  AtiKnaam.  Next  year  he  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  the  Lands  Department  at  Sydney,  being  of terwaids 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office;  and  he  combined 
this  work  with  the  writing  of  poetry  and  with  journalism.  His 
principal  volumes  of  verse  were  Leaxs  Jrom  an  Atalralian 
Forest  (i86g)  and  Smtp  fnm  iA«  JtfMmtainf  (18S0),  his  feding 
for  nature,  as  embodied  in  Australian  landscape  and  bush-life, 
being  very  true  and  full  of  charm.  In  1869  he  resigned  his  post 
in  the  public  service,  and  for  some  little  while  was  in  business 
with  his  brothers.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  took  an  interest  in  him, 
and  eventually  qtpointed  him  to  an  inspectorship  of  forests. 
,  He  died  on  the  1st  of  August  iSSa.  In  1886  a  merooiial  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  at  Melbourne. 

XBKEALY,  EDWARD  VAUGHAN  RTDB  (1819-1880), 
Irish  barrister  and  author,  was  bom  at  Cork  on  the  and  July 
181Q,  the  son  of  a  local  merchant.  He  was  educated  at  Tridty 
College,  Dublin;  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1840  and  to  the 
English  bar  in  1847;  A°d  obtained  a  fair  practice  in  criminal 
cases.  In  1868  he  became  a  Q.C.  and  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1873,  when  he  became  leading  rounsci 
for  the  Hchbome  claimant,  that  he  came  into  any  great  promi- 
nence. His  violent  conduct  of  the  case  became  a  public  scandal, 
and  after  the  verdict  against  his  dient  he  started  a  paper  to 
plead  his  cause  and  to  attack  ihe  judges.  His  behaviour  was  so 
calreme  that  in  1874  he  was  disbcsichcd  and  disbarred  by  his  Inn. 


He  then  started  an  agitation  throughout  the  country  to  ventilate 
his  grievances,  sad  in  1875  was  dected  to  parliament  for  Sloltc; 
but  no  member  would  introduce  him  when  he  took  his  tea. 
Dr  Kenealy,  as  he  was  always  called,  gradually  ceased  to 
attract  attentloa,  and  on  the  i6lb  of  April  tSSo  lie  died  in 
London.  He  published  a  great  quantity  of  verse,  and  also  ol 
somewhat  mystical  thcdogy.  His  second  dui^tcr,  Dr  Arabdb 
Kenealjr,  besides  practising  as  a  physician,  wrote  SMne  clem 
novels.  _ 

KBKQ  TONO,  the  most  extennve  of  the  Shan  States  in  Utc 
province  <tf  Burma.  It  is  in  the  souihcm  Shan  States'  charge 
and  lies  almost  entirely  east  <rf  the  Salwecn  liver.  The  arts  ct 
the  sUte  Is  rather  overi3,ooosq.m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  tbt 
sutes  of  Mang  Lfin,  Mting  Lem  and  RCng  HQog  (Hsip  Hsamig 
Pannl),  the  two  latter  under  Chinese  control;  E.  hy  the  Mekong 
river,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  is  French  Lao  territory;  S.  by 
the  Siamese  Shan  States,  and  W.  in  a  gcocral  way  by  the  Salnccn 
river,  though  It  overlaps  it  in  some  places.  The  state  is  known 
to  the  Chinese  as  M£ng  KSng,  and  was  frequently  called  by  ibe 
Burmese  "  the  31  dtics  of  the  G6n  "  (Hkiin).  K£ng  Tans  ha 
expanded  very  considerably  ^nce  the  establishment  of  Briiiik 
control,  by  the  iadusioa  of  the  districts  ci  Hsen  Vavrt,  Uxa 
Mawng,  M&ng  Hsat,  Slang  Pu.  and  the  ds-Mckbng  ponioi»  ol 
Kfiog  Cheng,  which  In  Burmese  times  were  separate  durps 
The  "  dassical  "  name  of  the  state  is  Khcmarala  or  Khcinar:ti 
Tungkapuri.  About  63%  of  the  area  Ucs  in  the  ba^n  of  ihe 
Mekong  river  and  37%  in  the  S^ween  diaioage  area.  Ihc 
watershed  is  a  high  and  generally  contlimous  range.  Some  of 
its  peaks  rise  to  over  7000  ft.,  and  the  dcvation  is  nowhere  much 
below  5000  ft.  Paraltd  to  this  successive  hill  ranges  run  north 
and  south.  Mountainous  country  so  greatly  prcdominilcs 
that  the  scattered  valleys  are  but  as  ishu^  in  a  sea  (rf  niggrd 
Ulls.  The  chief  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Salwecn,  are  the  Nan 
Hka,  the  Hwe  L6ng,  Nam  Pu,  and  the  Nam  Hum.  The  first 
and  last  are  very  considerable  rivers.  The  Nam  Hka  rises  ia 
the  Wa  or  Vti  states,  the  Nam  Hsim  on  the  watershed  range  in 
the  centre  of  the  slate.  Rocks  and  rapids  make  both  unna%i- 
gable,  but  much  timber  goes  down  the  Nam  Ham.  The  lotcr 
part  of  both  rivers  forms  the  bouiuhuy  of  King  TOng  state. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Mekong  arc  the  Nam  Nga,  the  Nam 
Lwe,  the  Nam  Yawng,  Nam  Lin,  Nam  H6k  and  Nam  KAk.  (K 
these  the  chief  is  the  Nam  Lwe,  which  b  navigable  in  the  interim 
of  the  state,  but  enters  the  Mdcong  by  a  gorge  bnAiea  up  t^y 
rocks.  The  Nam  Lm  and  the  Nam  KOk  are  also  ootididcr.ihk 
streams.  The  lower  course  of  the  latter  pasMs  by  CUeng  Rai 
in  Siamese  territory.  The  lower  Nam  HAk  oc  Vt  Hnak  fond 
the  boundary  with  Siam. 

The  eidstence  of  minerals  was  reported  by  the  nwbwa,  or  diirf. 
to  Frands  Garnier  in  l867>  but  none  is  worked  or  locatnL  Coli 
is  washed  in  most  of  the  streams.  Teak  forects  cxitt  in  Mteif  Pt 
and  M6nE  Hsat,  and  the  lawbwa  works  tbcm  as  governnent  coo- 
tracts.  One-third  of  the  price  realised  from  the  sue  o(  ibe  logs  at 
Moulmein  is  retained  as  tne  goverament  royalty.  There  arc  leak 
forests  alsointheMckonedrainagearealnthesouthofibcsUir,  hci 
there  ia  only  a  local  nurKct  for  the  timber.  Rice,  a*  elwwhiTC  id 
the  Shan  States,  is  the  chief  crop.  Next  to  it  is  sugar-cape,  gTwn 
both  as  a  field  crop  and  in  gardens.  Earth~nutsandtabKco  air  ihc 
only  other  field  crops  in  the  valleys.  On  the  hills,  besides  rice.  t:t4ir!-. 
poppy  »nd  tea  are  the  chief  crops.  The  tea  is  cardesaly  grown,  tud!; 
prepared,  and  onlv  consumed  locallv.  A  great  deal  of  gardn  pr» 
duce  is  laiMd  in  the  valleys,  especially  Mar  the  capiiaL  The  stue 
is  rich  in  cattle,  and  exports  them  to  the  country  west  of  the  Salvm 
Cotton  and  opium  are  exported  tn  Urge  quantities,  the  fomer  m- 
lirely  to  China,  a  good  deal  of  the  latter  to  northern  which  also 
takes  shoes  and  sandals.  Tea  is  carried  through  westwards  fnm 
King  HQog,  and  silk  from  the  Siamese  Shan  States.  Cotm  aod 
silk  weavingwc  dying  out  as  industries.  Large  qoarttities  of  then 
and  sandals  are  made  of  buffalo  and  bullock  htde,  with  Chiaeae  h': 
uppersand  soft  iron  boboaib.  Tbefeisagoeddnlof  potiefy  mk 
The  chief  work  in  iron  b  the  flnnufactnre  of  gnna,  whidi  has  becE 
carried  on  for  many  years  in  certain  villages  of  the  Sam  Tae  dwtrwt. 
The  gun  barrels  aitd  springs  are  rude  but  effective,  ibougb  aot  wy 
durable.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  collected  as  the  Bufn>ew 
Malhuweila.  a  rude  system  of  income-tax.  From  1 890.  wbec  tbe  state 
madeitssubmisMon,  the  annual  tributary  offcrinfts  made  in  Dimmn 
times  were  continued  to  tbe  British  government,  but  in  itM  thev 
offerings  were  converted  into  tribute.  For  the  quinqucnaiat  period 
1903-1908  the  state  paid  Rs.  30,000  (£2000)  annually. 
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Tim  EMolUiaa  of  the  Mate  wu  ammcntBd  for  the  firat  time  in 
laoi,  pvinc  a  total  of  i^aA^H.  Accocding  to  an  otimstc  made  by 
Mr  C.  C.  S&ritns,  the  pn^tical  oSccr  in  chamoT  the  aUte,  in  1897- 
1698.  of  the  vanoos  tribea  of  Shana,  the  HiOn  and  LQ  contribute 
about  36jOOOcnch,  the  wesMni  Sbaoa  33^0.  the  Lem  and  Lao  Shana 
about  7000.  and  the  Chinew  Shana  about  sooo.  Of  the  hill  tribea.  the 
Kaw  or  Aka  are  the  moat  homoseneoua  with  lijooa,  but  probably 
the  Wa  (or  Vu),  diwuised  under  various  tribal  namea,  are  at  least 
equally  numeroua.  Nominal  Buddhists  make  uiia  total  of  133.400, 
and  the  mnainder  are  clasted  a*  animist*.  Spirit-worship  ia,  how- 
ever, veiveonapicueurfy  prevalent  amonfst  all  clasiet  even  of  the 
Suna.  Tht  prcaent  tawbwa  or  chief  received  hiapatent  from  the 
Br'''«h  (ovcmment  on  the 9th  of  February  iS97-  Theeariy  hittory 
of  KenfTOiig  ii  very  obscure,  but  Burmese  inauence  aeenu  to  have 
been  maintained  since  the  latter  half,  at  any  rate,  of  the  t6th  century. 
The  Chinese  made  several  attempts  to  subdue  the  state,  and  appear 
to  have  taken  the  capital  in  1763-66,  but  were  driven  out  by  the 
united  Shan  and  Burmese  troops.  The  same  fate  seems  to  have 
attended  the  first  Siamese  invasion  of  1804.  The  second  and  third 
SLsmc^  invasions,  in  1853  and  18^,  resulted  in  great  disaster  to  the 
inii  adcts,  tliough  the  capital  was  invested  for  a  time. 

Kcng  TSng,  the  capital,  is  situated  towards  the  southern  end  of  a 
valley  about  13  m.  long  and  with  an  average  breadth  of  7  m.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  and  moat  about  5  m.  round. 
Only  the  central  and  northern  portions  are  much  built  over.  Pop. 
((901),  5695.  It  ia  the  roost  considerable  town  in  the  British  Shan 
Slates.  In  the  dry  season  crowdsattend  the  market  held  according 
to  Shan  custom  every  five  days,  and  numerous  caravana  come  from 
China.  The  alUtary  post  lormerly  waa  7  m.  west  of  the  town,  at' 
the  foot  vt  tht  watershed  range.  At  first  the  headquarters  of  a 
icpmeM  waa  itatianed  there:  this  waa  reduced  to  a  wing,  and 
iccenlly  to  miUtary  police.  The  site  waa  badly  choaen  and  proved 
very  unhealthy,  and  the  hodquarters  both  military  and  civil  have 
been  transferred  to  Loa  Ngwe  LAns.  a  ridge  G300  ft.  above  sca-lcvel 
13  m.  south  of  the  capital.  The  rainfall  probably  avera^  between 
90  and  60  in.  for  the  year.  The  temperature  seems  to  rise  to  nearly 
100*  F.  during  the  hot  weather,  falling  30'  or  more  during  the  night. 
In  the  cold  weather  a  temperature  oi  40*  or  a  few  degrees  more  or 
less  appears  to  he  the  lowest  eaperienced.  The  plain  in  which  the 
capital  staiida  haa  an  altitude  of  3000  ft.  (J,  C.  Sc.) 

KBHILWOBTH.  1  market  town  in  the  Rugby  pariiamentaiy 
division  <A  Warwickshire,  England;  pleasantly  utuated  on  a 
tributaiy  of  the  Avon,  on  t  branch  o(  the  London  &  North- 
Western  railway,  99  m.  N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  of  utban 
district  (1901),  4544.  The  town  b  only  of  importance  from  its 
antiquarian  iBtcmt  and  the  migniGcent  ruins  of  iu  otd  castle. 
Tbe  walh  origiDally  enclosed  an  area  of  7  acres.  The  principal 
potliona  c»f  the  building  remaining  are  the  gatehouse,  now  used 
aa  a  dwelling-house;  Caesar's  tower,  the  only  portion  built  by 
Geefficy  de  Clinton  now  extant,  with  massive  walls  16  ft.  thick; 
the  Mciwrn's  town  of  Scotl'ft  Kenilworlh;  the  great  hall  built 
by  John  of  Gaunt  with  windows  of  very  bcauliful  design;  and 
the  Leicester  buildings,  which  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
Not  far  from  the  castle  arc  the  remains  of  an  Auguslinian 
nonastery  founded  in  iisi,  and  afterwards  made  an  abbey. 
Adjoining  the  ahbey  is  the  parish  church  of  St  Nicholas,  restored 
in  1865,  a  structure  of  mixed  architecture,  o>ntaining  a  fine 
Norman  doorway,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance 
of  the  former  abbey  church. 

Keoilwonh  {Chituwrde,  Keniilaemda,  Kindingnvrtht,  Ktni- 
lord,  KiilinpmtM)  u  said  to  have  been  a  member  <rf  Stone- 
leigh  before  the  Nnrnon  Conquest  and  a  possession  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  whose  royal  revdence  there  was  destroyed  in  the  wars 
between  Edward  and  Canute.  The  town  was  granted  by 
Henry  I-  lo  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  a  Norman  who  built  the  castle 
round  whidi  the  whole  history  of  Kcnilworth  centres.  He  also 
founded  a  monastery  here  about  iiia.  GeofTrey's  grandson 
released  his  right  to  King  John,  and  the  castle  remained  with 
the  crown  until  Henry  111.  granted  it  to  Simon  de  Montlort, 
earl  of  Leicester.  The  famous  "  Dictum  de  Kcnilworth  "  was 
proclaimed  here  in  1166.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham  the  rebel 
forces  rallied  at  the  castle,  which,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  was 
aurrt^ndcrcd  by  Henry  de  Hastings,  the  .governor,  on  account  of 
the  scarceness  of  food  and  of  the  "  pestilent  disease  "  which 
raged  there.  The  king  then  granted  it  lo  his  son  Edmund. 
Through  John  of  Gaunt  it  came  to  Henry  IV.  and  was  granted 
fay  Elizabeth  in  1561  to  Robert  Dudley,  ofterwanla  carl  of 
Leicester,  but  on  bb  death  fn  1588  again  merged  in  the  posses- 
sioDB  of  tlw  Cmm.  The  earl  spent  buge  wms  on  restoring  the 
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castle  and  grounds,  and  here  In  July  1575  he  entertained  Queen 
Elisabeth  at  "  excessive  cost,"  as  described  in  Scott's  Ktnil- 
leorth.  On  the  queen's  first  entry  "  a  small  floating  idand 
lUnrainotcd  by  a  great  variety  of  torcbe*  .  ,  .  made  its  appear- 
once  upon  the  lake,"  upon  which,  dad  in  silks,  were  the  Lady  nt 
the  L^e  and  two  nymphs  waiting  on  her,  and  for  the  several 
days  of  her  stay  "  rare  shews  and  tpota  were  there  exercised." 
During  tbe  dvil  wars  the  castle  was  dismantled  by  the  soldiers  of 
Crarawdl  and  wu  from  that  time  abandoned  to  decay.  The  only 
nwntioi  of  Kenilworth  is  a  borou^  occurs  in  a  choner  ci 
Henry  I.  to  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  and  in  the  charters  of  Henry  f . 
and  Henry  II.  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  of  Kenilworth  confirming 
tbe  giant  of  lands  made  by  Geoffrey  to  this  church,  and  mention- 
ing that  be  kqtt  the  land  In  which  his  castle  was  situated  mad 
alw  land  htt  making  his  borough,  park  and  fidipond.  The 
town  possesses  large  tanneries. 

KB1HTE8,  in  the  Bible  a  tribe  or  clan  ^  the  south  of 
Pokttine,  cktsely  associated  with  the  Anutlekitcs,  whose  hostility 
towards  Isnd,  however,  it  did  not  share.  On  thb  account  Sat^ 
■pozed  them  when  bidden  by  Yahweh  to  destroy  Amalek; 
Dairfd,  too,  whilst  liAdng  in  Judah,  appears  to  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  them  (i  Sam.  xv.  6;  xxx.  39).  Moses  himidf 
manicd  into  a  Keaite  family  (Judges  i.  16),  and  the  variant 
tiaditkm  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Kenttes  were  only  a 
branch  ot  the  HIdlanites  (see  Jetrko,  Midian).  Jael,  the 
slayer  of  Ssera  (see  Debozah),  was  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Keitite,  who  lived  near  Kadesh  in  Naphtali;  and  the  i4>pear- 
ance  of  the  don  in  this  hicBlily  may  be  explained  from  the 
nomadic  babita  of  the  tribe,  or  else  u  a  result  of  the  northward 
movement  In  which  at  least  one  other  danor  tribe  took  part  (sec 
Dak).  There  u  an  obscure  allusion  to  their  destruction  In  an 
appendage  to  the  oracles  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  31  scq.,  see 
G.  B.  Gray,  Inltm.  Crit.  Comm.  p.  376) ;  and  with  this,  the  only 
unfavouraUe  nierence  to  them,  may  petliapa  be  associated  the 
curse  of  Cain.  Although  some  connexion  with  tbe  name  of 
Cain  is  probable,  it  u  difficult,  however,  to  explain  the  curse 
(for  one  view,  see  Levitcs).  More  important  u  the  prominent 
part  played  by  the  Kenite  (or  Midianite)  lathei^in-law  (rf  Moses, 
whose  help  and  counsel  are  related  in  Exod.  zviil.;  and  if,  as 
seems  probable,  the  Rechabites  (q.v.)  were  likewise  of  Kenite 
origin  (t  Chion.  ii.  55),  this  obscure  tribe  had  evidently  an 
important  part  in  shaping  the  religion  of  Israel. 

See  on  this  question,  Hkbrkw  Religion,  and  Budde,  JWigim  tf 
Imul  to  llu  Erile,  vol.  i.;  G.  A.  Barton,  Stmilte  Origimi,  pp.  371 
iqq.;  L.  B.  Paton,  Bitlieai  World  (IQ06.  July  and  August).  On 
the  migration  of  the  Kenites  into  PaiMiine  (cf.  Num.  x.  39  with 
JudgesL  16),  tee Cale8, Genesis,  Jekakmeel.Judak.  (S.  A.  C.) 

KKNMOBE,  a  village  and  puiab  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  6  m. 
W.  of  Aberfddy.  Vop.  (rf  parish  (1901).  1171.  It  b  situated 
at  the  foot  (rf  Loch  Tay,  near  the  pdnt  where  tbe  river  Tay 
leaves  the  lake.  Taymouth  Castle,  the  scat  of  the  Marquess 
of  Breadalbane,  stands  near  the  base  of  Dnimmond  Hill  id  a 
princdy  park  through  which  flows  the  Tay.  It  is  a  siatdy  four- 
sloreyed  edifice  with  comer  towen  and  a  central  pavilion,  and 
was  built  in  1801  (the  west  wing  bdng  added  in  1841)  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  erected  in  1580  for  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glen- 
orchy.  The  old  house  was  called  Balloch  (Gaelic,  bealack,  "  the 
outlet  of  a  lake  ").  Two  miles  S.W.  of  Kenmore  are  the  FoUs  ol 
the  Acham,  80  ft.  high.  Vniea  Wordsworth  and  bb  sbtcr 
viuted  them  In  1803  the  grotto  at  the  cascade  was  fitted  up  to 
represent  a  "  hermit's  mossy  cell."  At  the  village  of  Fortingall, 
on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  are  the  shell  of  a  yew  conjectured 
to  be  3000  years  old  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  Clcn- 
lyon  House  waa  the  home  of  Campbell  of  Glcniyon,  ddef  agent 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  At  Garth,  >|  m.  N.E.,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  andent  caslle,  said  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of 
Alexander  Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  (1J43-140S),  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  modem  mansion  built  for  Sir  Don^  Currie. 

XBNmFRB,  WIIUAM  OORDOH,  6th  viscount  (d.  171ft). 
Jacobite  leader,  son  <A  Alexander,  sth  viscount-  (d.  1698),  was 
descended  from  tbe  some  family  as  Sir  John  Gordon  ^  Loch- 
invar  (d.  1604),  whose  grandson,  Sir  John  Gordon  (d,  1634).  was 
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mated  Vbcount  Kenmure  In  1633.  The  family  had  geaeiaDy 
adhered  to  the  Presbyterian  cauie,  but  Robert,  the  4th  vbcount, 
bad  been  excepted  froiu  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  Scottith 
royalbts  in  1654,  and  the  5th  viscount,  who  had  succeeded  hU 
kipsman  Robert  in  1A63,  after  soma  vacillation,  had  joined  the 
coutf  of  the  exiled  Stuarta.  The6thvisG0unt'a  adherence  to  the 
Pretender  in  1715  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  his  wife  Maiy 
DalEell  (d.  1776),  sister  of  Robert,  6th  carl  of  Camwath.  He 
raised  (he  royal  standard  of  Scotland  at  I.ochmaben  on  the  lath 
of  October  1715,  and  #as  joined  by  ^lout  two  hundred  gentle- 
men, with  Camwath,  William  Maxwell,  5th  eari  of  Nithsdale, 
aitd  George  Seton,  stfa  carl  of  Wintoun.  This  imall  force 
received  some  additions  before  Kenmure  reached  Hawick, 
where  he  learnt  the  news  of  the  English  rising.  He  e&ecied 
a  junction  with  Thomas  Forater  and  James  Raddylle,  jrd  cart 
of  Derwentwater,  at  Rothbury.  Tbdr  united  fncea  ^  some 
fourteen  hundred  men,  after  a  series  uf  rather  aimless  marches, 
halted  at  Kcbo,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  a  brigade  under 
William  Mackintosh.  Threatened  by  an  English  army  under 
General  Geoige  Carpenter,  they  eventually  cruBcd  the  English 
border  to  join  the  Lancashire  Jacobites,  and  the  command  was 
taken  over  by  Foritcr.  Kenmure  was  taken  prisoner  at  Preston 
on  the  13th  of  November,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  the 
following  January  he  was  tried  with  other  Jacobite  noUemen 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  appealed 
to  the  idng^  raerty.  Immediately  before  bis  execution  on 
Tower  Ifill  on  the  34th  of  February  be  leiterated  his  belief  in  the 
claims  of  the  Pretender.  His  estates  and  titles  were  forfeited, 
but  in  1834  an  act  of  parliament  repealed  the  forfeiture,  and  his 
direct  descendant,  John  Gordon  (1750-1840),  became  Viscount 
Kenmure.  On  the  death  of  the  succeeding  peer,  Adam,  Stfa 
viscount,  without  issue  in  1S47,  the  title  becanw  dormant 

KBHKEDY,  the  name  of  a  famous  and  powerful  Scottish 
family  long  settled  in  Ayrshire,  derived  probably  from  the  name 
Kenneth.  Its  chief  seat  is  at  Culzean,  or  Colzean,  neat  Mayboie 
in  Ayrshire. 

A  oert^  Dmican  who  became  eari  of  Cantck  eariy  In  the 

13th  century  is  pos»bIy  an  ancestor  of  the  Kennedys,  but  a 
more  certain  ancestor  is  John  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  who  obtained 
CassilUs  and  other  lands  in  Ayrshire  about  1330.  John's 
desondant.  Sir  Jama  Kennedy,  married  Haiy,  a  daughter  of 
King  Robert  IIL  and  tlieir  son.  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy,  was 
created  Lord  Kennedy  before  1458.  Another  son  was  James 
Kennedy  (c.  1406-1465),  bishop  of  St  Andrews  from  1441  until 
his  death  in  July  1465.  The  bishop  founded  and  endowed  St 
Salvator's  college  at  St  Andrews  and  built  a  large  and  famous 
ship  called  the  "St  Salvalor."  Andrew  Lang  (Hitlory  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.)  says  of  him,  "  The  chapel  which  he  built  for 
his  college  is  still  thronged  by  the  scarlet  gowns  of  his  students; 
his  arms  endure  on  the  oaken  doors;  the  beautiful  silver  mace 
of  his  gift,  wrought  fn  Paris,  and  representing  all  orders  of 
spirits  in  the  universe,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  relics  of 
ancient  Scottish  plate."  Before  the  bbhop  had  begun  to  assbt 
in  ruling  Scotland,  a  kinsman,  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy,  had  helped 
Joan  of  Are  to  drive  the  English  from  France. 

One  t4  Gilbert  Kennedy's  sons  was  the  poet,  Walter  Kennedy 
(f.v.),  uid  hb  grandson  David,  third  Lord  Kennedy  (killed  at 
Flodden,  1513),  was  created  carl  of  Casslllis  before  1510;  David's 
sister  Janet  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  James  IV. 
The  carl  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gilbert,  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  hbtoty  td  Scotland  from  1513  until  he  was  killed  at  Prestwick 
oa  the  asad  of  December  1527.  His  son  Gilbert,  the  3rd  earl 
(r.  1517-1558),  was  educated  by  George  Buchanan,  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  En^and  alter  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss  in  1541. 
He  was  soon  released  and  was  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland 
from  IS54  to  1558,  although  be  bad  been  intriguing  with  the 
English  and  had  offered  to  kill  Cardinal  Beaton  in  the  interests 
of  Henry  VIII.  He  died  somewhat  mysteriously  at  Dieppe 
lale  in  1558  when  returning  from  Paris,  where  he  had  attended 
(he  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  dauphin  of  France. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  "  king  of  Carrick  "  and  the  brother  of 
Quiniin  Kennedy  (tS3o>is64)i  abbot  of  Crossraguel.  The 


abbot  wrote  several  works  defending  the  dottrines  of  the  Ibonu 
Catholic  Chureh,  and  in  1561  had  a  public  ^scussion  on  these 
questions  with  John  Knox,  which  took  place  at  Haybole  and 
^ted  for  three  days.  He  died  on  the  laod  of  August  1564- 

Gilbert  Kennedy,  4th  eari  of  Casaillb  (c  IS4<-I576)<  called 
the  "  king  of  Carrick,"  became  a  pmtestant,  but  foui^t  far 
Queen  Haiy  at  Langside  in  156ft.  He  is  better  known  thfongh 
his  cruel  treatment  of  Allan  Stewart,  tbc  commeiKlator  abbot 
of  Crossraguel,  Stewart  being  badly  burned  by  the  carl's  orders 
at  Dunure  in  1370  in  order  to  compel  him  to  renounce  his  title 
to  the  abbey  lands  which  had  been  seized  by  Cassillii.  TUa 
"ane  werry  greedy  man"  died  at  Edinburgh  in  December 
1576.  HU  son  John  (c.  1567-1615),  who  became  the  5tfa  carl, 
was  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  in  1599  and  hb  lifetime  wit- 
nessed the  culmination  of  a  great  feud  between  the  senior  and  a 
younger  braiKh  of  the  Kennedy  family.  He  was  succeeded  as 
6th  eari  by  hU  nephew  John  (c.  1595-166S),  called  "  the  grave 
and  solemn  eari."  A  Strang  presbyterian,  John  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Scots  in  their  resistance  to  Charles  I.  In  1643  be 
went  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  irf  Dinnes  and  several  times 
be  was  sent  «i  missioiiB  to  Charles  L  and  to  Charles  II.;  for  a  tine 
he  was  lord  justice  general  and  be  was  a  member  of  Cromw^l's 
House  of  Lfwds.  Hb  son,  John,  became  the  7th  eail,  and  one  of 
hfs  daughters,  Margaret,  married  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards 
bishop  ^  Salisbury.  Hb  first  wife,  Jean  (1607-1643),  dau^ier 
of  Thomas  HamOton,  lit  eari  of  HadtUngtcm,  has  been  le^uded 
as  the  heroine  of  the  ballad  "  The  Gypaie  Laddie,"  but  thb 
identity  is  now  compleuly  disproved.  John,  the  7th  earl,  "  the 
heir,"  says  Burnet, "  to  his  father's  stiffness,  but  not  to  his  other 
virtues,"  supported  the  revolution  of  1688  and  died  on  the  i3fd 
of  July  1701 ;  his  grandson  John,  the  8th  carl,  died  wi^ont  sons 
In  August  1759. 

The  titles  and  estates  of  the  Keunedyi  were  now  claimed  by 
William  Douglas,  afterwards  duke  of  Queensberry,  a  great-grand- 
son in  the  female  line  of  the  7th  earl  and  also  by  Sir  Tboatas 
Kennedy,  Bart.,  of  Culiean,  a  descendant  of  the  jid  earl,  s.e.  bj 
the  hdr  general  and  the  heir  male.  In  January  176a  the  House 
of  Lords  decided  in  favour  of  the  heir  male,  and  Sir  Thomas 
became  the  gth  earl  of  Cassillis.  He  died  unmarried  on  the  ioih 
of  November  1775,  and  hu  brother  David,  the  lothearl,  also  died 
unmarried  on  the  tSth  ot  December  tjga,  when  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct.  TheearidomotCaatillbDOwpassedtoacousin, 
Archibald  Kennedy,  a  captain  In  the  royal  navy,  whose  father, 
Archibald  Kennedy  (d.  1763),  bad  migrated  to  America  in  1711 
and  bad  become  collector  of  customs  in  New  York.  His  son. 
the  ittheari,  had  esiatcsln  New  Jersey  and  married  an  American' 
heiresa;  in  1765  he  was  said  to  own  more  houses  in  New  York 
than  any  one  else.  He  died  In  London  00  the  30th  ^  Dccemticr 
1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald  (1770-1846),  wbo 
was  created  Baton  Ailsa  in  1806  and  marquess  ol  AQsa  in  1S31. 
Hb  great-grandson  Archibald  (b.  1847)  became  3rd  marqiKSft. 

See  the  article  in  vd.  ii.  of  Sir  R.  Dotiglas's  Pt*rate  ef  Salltvd. 
edited  by  Sir  I.  B.  Paul  (1905).  This  is  written  l-ord  Ailsa 'i 
son  and  hdr,  Arcliibald  Kennedy,  earl  of  CassilUs  {b.  187a). 

KEKIIBDY,  BEMJAMIM  HALL  <i8<h-i889),  Entfikh  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Summer  HQI,  near  Birmingham,  on  the  6th  of 
November  1804,  the  eldest  son  of  Rann  Kennedy  (i77a-i85r>, 
who  came  of  a  branch  of  the  Ayrshire  family  which  had  setiled 
in  StaSordshlre.  Rann  Kennedy  was  a  scholar  and  man  id 
letters,  several  of  whose  sons  rose  to  distinction.  B.  H. 
Kenneidy  was  educated  at  Birmin^iam  and  Shrewdniry 
schotris,  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  After  a  brillian: 
university  career  he  was  elected  fellow  and  classical  lecturer  of 
St  John's  College  In  i8aS.  Two  years  later  he  became  an  as^is- 
lant  master  at  Harrow,  whence  be  went  to  Shrewsbury  as  head- 
master in  1836.  He  Ktained  thb  post  until  1866,  the  tkinv 
years  of  hb  rule  being  mariced  by  a  long  aeries  of  successes  woq 
by  his  pupils,  chiefly  in  classics.  When  he  retired  from  Shiews- 
buiy  a  large  sum  was  collected  as  a  testimonial  to  him,  and  was 
devoted  partly  to  the  new  school  buildings  and  partly  to  tbe 
founding  of  a  Latin  professorriiip  at  Cambridge.  Tbc  fitu  two 
occupants  (rf  the  chair  were  both  Kennedy's  old  papib,  H.  A.  J- 
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ICtinro  and  J.  E.  B.  M4yor.  In  1867  he  wu  dected  tegtiu  pro- 
fcMor  o<  deck  st  Cunbridge  «id  canon  of  Ely.  Fnm  1870  to 
1880  be  wu  a,  member  of  the  committee  for  the  levisioa  <rf  the 
New  Testunent.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  the 
admissioii  of  women  to  a  aniversity  education,  and  look  a  promi- 
acDt  part  in  the  establishment  of  Newnham  and  Girton  colleges. 
He  was  also  a  keen  politician  of  liberal  sympathies.  He  died 
near  Torquay  on  the  6th  of  April  18S9.  Among  a  number  of 
school-books  published  by  him  arc  two,  a  Pmtlic  Sekoal 
Xolcf*  Primer  and  Pttblk  Schoai  Latin  Grammar,  which  wci«  for 
long  in  use  in  nearly  all  English  scfaotds. 

His  other  chief  worics  are:  Sophocles,  Otdiptu  Tyranmu  (and 
cd.,  1885),  Aristophanes,  Birds  (1S74);  Aeschylus,  Apimemtum 
(md  ed.,  i88>),  with  introduction,  metrical  translation  and 
notes;  a  commentary  on  Virgil  (3rd  ed.,  1881)  1  and  a  translation 
of  Plato,  Tkea€lelus(.tS&i),  He  cootiibutedbrgdy  to  the  collec- 
tion kaowQ  as  Sabrinae  Corolla,  and  published  a  collection  of 
vf  rsc  in  Greek,  Latin  and  En^isb  under  the  title  of  Bttwtm 
WhiUs  (ind  ed.,  iSSi),  with  many  autobiographical  details. 

His  brother,  Chasles  Rann  Kehheoy  (180S-1867),  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  schotd  and  Trinity  Ctdlege,  Camtnidge, 
where  he  graduated  as  leniw  dasaic  (1831).  He  tbeu  became 
m  barrister.  From  184(^-1856  be  wu  prateaor  of  law  at 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham.  As  adviser  to  Mrs  Swinfen, 
the  plaintiff  in  the  celebrated  will  case  Swinfen  v.  Swinfen 
(1856),  he  brought  an  action  for  remuneration  for  professional 
services,  but  the  verdict  given  in  hb  favour  at  Waiwiclt 
f  wu  set  a^de  by  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the 
ground  that  a  barrister  could  not  sue  for  the  recovery  of  his  fees. 
The  excellence  of  Kennedy's  scholarship  is  abundantly  proved 
by  bis  translation  of  the  orations  of  Demostbenes  (1853-1863,  in 
Bohn's  Clastical  Library),  and  his  blank  vene  tnnriatioB  of  the 
works  of  Virffl  (1861).  He  was  also  the  autht^  of  ffew  RuUt 
f;rr  Pleading (tXiA.  ed.,  1841)  and  A  Treaiist  m  Annuities  (1S46). 
He  died  in  Birminghain  on  the  17th  of  December  1S67. 

Another  brother,  Rev.  Wiluah  Jahes  Kennedy  (1814-1891), 
was  a  prominent  educationalist,  arid  the  father  of  Lord  Justice 
Sir  Wniiam  Rann  Kennedy  (b.  1846),  himself  a  distinguished 
Csmbridge  scholar. 

KEHirEDT.  THOMAS  FRANCIS  (178^1879),  Scottish  politi- 
ciaD,  wu  bom  near  Ayr  in  1788.  He  studied  for  the  bar  and 
became  advocate  in  1811.  Having  been  elected  M.P.  for  the 
Ayr  burghs  in  t8i8,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  the  promotion  of  Liberal  reforms.  In  1810  he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  He  wu  greatly  assisted 
by  Lord  Cockbum,  then  Mr  Henry  Cockbum,  and  a  volume  of 
correspondence  published  by  Kennedy  in  1874  forms  a  curious 
and  interesting  record  of  the  consultations  of  the  two  friends  on 
measures  which  they  regarded  u  requisite  for  the  political 
regeneration  of  their  native  country.  One  of  the  first  measures 
to  which  he  directed  his  attention  wds  the  withdrawal  of  the 
power  of  nominating  juries  from  the  judges,  and  the  imparting 
of  a  right  oi  peremptory  challenge  to  prisoners.  Among  other 
subjccia  were  the  improvement  of  the  parish  schools,  of  pauper 
adminbiration,  and  of  several  of  the  corrupt  forms  of  legal  pro- 
cedure which  then  prevailed.  In  the  construction  of  the  Scottish 
Reform  Aa  Kennedy  took  a  prominent  part;  indeed  he  and 
Lord  Cockbum  may  almost  be  regarded  as  its  authors.  After 
the  meceaucm  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  183a  he  held  various  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  ministry,  and  most  of  the  measures  of  reform 
for  Scotland,  such  u  burgh  reform,  the  improvements  in  the 
law  of  entail,  and  the  reform  of  the  sheriff  courts,  owed  much  to 
bis  sagadty  and  energy.  In  1837  be  went  to  Ireland  u  pay- 
master of  civil  services,  and  let  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
various  measures  <rf  reform.  Kennedy  retired  from  office 
in  1854,  but  continued  to  take  keen  Interest  In  political  affairs, 
and  up  to  his  death  in  1879  took  a  great  part  in  both  county 
and  parish  business  He  bod  a  stem  love  of  justice,  and 
a  dctermiiwd  haticd  of  eveiylhing  Mvomins  of  Jobbery  or 
dishonesty. 

•  KBMimnr,  WUTBR  (c  1460-e.  1508),  Scottidi  t>oet,  wu 
the  third  son  of  Gilbert,  ist  L«d  Kranedy,   He  matrictdated 


at  Glasgow  University  in  1475  and  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1478. 
In  14S1  he  wu  one  of  four  examiners  in  his  univer^ty,  and  in 
1493  he  acted  u  depute  for  his  nephew,  the  hereditary  bailie  of 
Caxrick.  He  is  best  known  for  his  share  in  the  Flyting  with 
Dunbar  {q.t.).  In  this  coarse  combat  of  wits  Dunbar  taunts  his 
rival  with  his  Hi^iland  speech  (the  poem  is  an  expression  of 
Gaelic  and  "  In^"  tA  En^Ish,  anlagnmlsm);  and  Imidiet  that 
he  had  been  invt^ved  tn  treasMi,  and  had  disguised  Utnadf 
u  a  beggar  in  Galloway.  With  the  exception  of  this  share  in 
the  FlytiHg  Kennedy's  poems  are  chiefly  religious  in  character. 
They  include  Tke  Praise  ej  Aige,  Ane  Apt  Uattit  IntecUm 
against  Uoulk  TImiUess.  Ane  Ballot  in  Praise  ^Our  Lady,  The 
Passim  of  Ckrisl  and  Puns  Coumsale.  They  are  printed  in  the 
rare  supplement  to  David  Laing's  edition  of  William  Dunbar 
(1834),  and  they  have  been  re-edited  by  Dr  J.  Schipper  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Kals.  Akad.  der  Wissenschsften  (Vienna). 

See  alio  the  prategomena  hi  the  Scottish  Text  Society's  cditicm 
of  Dunbar;  and  (for  the  life)  Pttcaim's  edition  of  the  BisSarie  ^  Ike 
Kennedies  (1830). 

KKKHBU  a  small  hut  or  shelter  for  a  dog,  also  extended  to  a 
group  of  buildings  lor  a  pack  of  hounds  (tee  Dog).  The  word  is 
apparently  from  a  Norman-French  jtestl  (this  form  does  not 
occur,  but  is  seen  in  the  Norman  kinel,  a  little  dog),  modem 
French  ckenil,  from  popular  Latin  canile,  [Jace  for  a  dog,  eanis, 
cf.  avile,  sheep-cote.  The  word  "  kennel,"  a  gutter,  a  drain  in 
a  street  or  road,  is  a  corruptwn  of  the  Middle  Ett^Ish  canel, 
cmwf,  hi  modem  English  "  channd,"  from  Latin,  tandit, 
canaL  

KSMHBTH.  the  name    two  kings  of  the  Scots. 

Kenneth  I.,  MacAlpin  (d.  e.  860),  often  described  u  the  first 
king  of  Scotland  (kingdom  of  Scone),  was  the  son  of  the  Alpin, 
called  king  of  the  Scots,  who  had  heoi  slain  by  the  PicU  in  833 
or  834,  mbilst  endeavouring  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  Pictish 
throne.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Kenneth  is  sud  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots.  The  re^on  of  his 
rule  is  matter  of  conjecture,  though  Galloway  seems  the  most 
probable  suggestion,  in  which  case  he  probably  led  a  piratic  host 
agiinsi  thePicts.  On  the  father's  side  he  wasdcscended  from  the 
Conall  Gabhrsin  of  the  old  Dalriadtc  Scottish  kingdom,  and  the 
claims  of  father  and  son  to  the  Pictish  throne  were  probably 
through  female  descent.  Their  chief  support  seems  to  have 
been  found  in  Fife.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
(839  or  841)  he  took  advanuge  of  the  effects  of  a  Danish 
invuion  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  to  attack  the  remaining 
Picts,  whom  he  finally  subdued  in  844  or  S46.  In  846  or  848 
he  transported  the  rdics  of  St  Cotumba  to  a  church  which  he 
had  constructed  at  Scone.  He  is  said  also  to  have  carried  out 
six  invasions  of  Northumbria,  In  the  couise  of  which  he  burnt 
Dunbar  and  took  Melrose.  According  to  the  Scalacronica  oS 
Sir  Thomas  Gray  he  drove  the  Angles  aid  Britons  over  the  Tweed, 
reduced  the  land  as  far  u  that  river,  and  first  called  his  kingdom 
Scotland.  In  his  reign  there  appears  to  have  been  a  serious 
invasion  by  Danish  pirates,  in  which  Cluny  and  Dunkdd  were 
burnt.  He  died  in  860  or  863,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight 
years,  at  Fotteviot  and  wu  buried  at  lona.  The  double  dates 
are  due  to  a  contest  of  authorises.  Twenty-eight  yean  is  the 
accepted  length  of  his  rdgn,  and  according  to  the  chro  lide  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  it  began  in  833.  The  Pictish  Chronide, 
however,  gives  Tuesday,  the  i3tb  of  FdMruaiy  u  the  day,  and 
this  suiu  863  only,  hi  whldi  gsk  Us  reign  would  begin 
in  834. 

Kenneth  II.  (d.  995),  son  of  Malcolm  I.,  king  of  Alban, 
succeeded  Cuilean,  son  of  Indulph,  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
Britons  of  Strathdyde  in  971  in  Lothian.  Kenneth  began  Ua 
rdgn  by  ravaging  the  British  kingdom,  but  he  lost  a  large  part 
of  his  force  on  the  river  Comag.  Soon  afterwards  he  attacked 
Eadulf,  earl  of  the  northern  half  of  Northumbria,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  of  his  territory.  He  fortified  the  fords  of  the  Forth  u 
a  defence  against  the  Britou  and  again  invaded  Northumbria, 
carrying  off  the  end's  son.  About  this  time  lie  gave  tlie  diy  of 
Brcdiin  to  the  church.  In  977  he  is  tdd  to  have  dain  Amlaiph 
or  CMaf,  son  of  Indulph,  king  <^  Alban,  perhaps  a  rival  dainaat 
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to  the  throne.  According  to  the  Engluh  chnwiclen,  Kenneth 
pud  homage  to  King  Edgar  for  the  ceuion  of  Lothian,  but  these 
■tatements  are  piobaUy  due  to  the  controveny  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Scotland.  The  mormoin,  or  chiefs,  of  Kenneth  were 
engaged  throughout  his  reign  in  a  contest  with  Sigurd  the  Nor- 
wegian, earl  of  OAney,  for  the  possession  of  Caithness  and  the 
northern  district  of  Scotland  as  far  south  as  the  Spey.  In  this 
struggle  the  ScoU  attained  no  permanent  success.  In  995 
Kenneth,  whose  strength  like  that  of  the  other  kings  of  his 
branch  of  the  house  of  Kenneth  MacAlpIn  lay  chiefly  north  of 
the  Tay,  was  slaia  treacherously  by  his  own  subjects,  according 
to  the  later  chroniclers  at  Fettercaim  in  the  Heams  through  an 
intrigue  of  Einvda,  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Angus.  He  was 
tnnicd  at  lona. 

See  CkrmieUi  of  At  PicU  and  Scab,  ed.  W.  F.  Skene  (Edinburgh, 
1867),  and  W.  F.  Skene,  COUc  ScoUand  (Edinbuigh,  1876). 

KBNMBrr,  WHITE  (1660-1718),  English  bishop  and  anti- 
quary, was  bom  at  Dover  in  August  1660.  He  was  educated 
at  Weatndiuter  school  and  at  St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  where, 
while  an  undergraduate,  he  published  several  translations  of 
Latin  works,  including  Erasmus  In  Praite  of  PoUy.  In  1685 
he  became  vicar  of  Ambrosden,  Oxfordshire.  A  few  years  af ter- 
mfds  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  tutor  tod  vice-principal  of  St 
Edmund's  Hall,  where  he  gave  considerable  impetus  to  the  study 
<rf  antiquities.  George  Hickcs  gave  him  lessons  in  Old  English. 
In  1695  he  publi^ed  Parockicl  Anti^Uies.  In  1700  he  became 
rector  of  St  Botolph's,  Aldgatc,  London,  and  In  1701  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon.  For  a  eulogistic  sermon  on  the  first  duke  of 
Devonshire  he  was  in  1707  recommended  to  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Low  Church  party, 
strenuously  opposed  the  Sacbevcrel  movement,  and  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy  supported  irith  great  zeal  and  consider- 
able biuemess  the  side  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  His  intimacy  with 
Charies  TrimneD,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  high  in  favour 
with  the  king,  secured  for  him  in  1718  the  bishopric  of  Peter- 
borough.  He  died  at  Westminster  in  December  1738. 

Kennett  publiihed  in  1698  an  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Spdman's 
Uittory  of  SacriUft,  sod  he  wa*  the  author  of  fifty-aeven  printed 
works,  chie6y  tncts  and  ■ermoM.  He  wrote  the  third  volume 
(Charles  I.-Anne)  of  the  composite  Com^oat  HiMn/of  Enftand 
(1706),  and  a  more  detailed  and  valuaUe  gmlir  ami  urMndc  of 
the  Restoiation.  He  was  much  intcfestcd  u  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Goml. 

The  Life  of  Bishop  WhiU  KtmuB,  by  the  Rev.  WiHiam  Newton 
(anonymous),  appeared  in  1730.  See  also  Nichols's  Liltrary 
AmecJotti,  and  I.  Disraeli's  CalamHiu  of  AlUkori. 

KENVBT.  JAMES  (1780-1849),  English  dramatist,  was  the 
■on  of  James  Kenney,  one  of  the  founders  of  Boodles'  Club  In 
London.  Hiifint  piay.afuca  called  .fafifscOtH'fiitf  (1803), 
was  a  success  owing  to  the  poptdarlty  of  the  character  of 
"  Jeremy  Diddler."  Kenney  produced  more  than  forty  dramas 
and  operas  between  1803  and  1845.  many  of  his  pieces,  in 
which  Urs  Siddons,  Madame  Vcstris,  Foote,  Lewis,  Liston  and 
other  lending  players  appeared  from  time  to  time,  enjoyed  a 
conaideraUe  vogue.  His  most  poptilar  |day  was  Sweitkeam  tmd 
Wi$es,  produced  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  1S13,  and  several 
times  afterwards  revived  i  and  among  the  roost  successful  of  his 
other  works  were :  Palu  Alarms  (1807),  acomic  open  with  mutic 
by  Braham;  Lm,  lam  omd  Pkync  (1813);  Sprint  ami  Aidumn 
(1817);  The  jauslri«ia  Stranger,  w  Marriti  ami  Buried  (1817); 
Masanidlo  (1819);  7*Ae  Sicilian  Vetpert,  a  tragedy  (1840). 
Kenney.whonumbered  Charles  Lamb  and  Samuel  Rogers  among 
his  friends,  died  in  London  on  the  asih  of  July  1849.  He  married 
the  widow  «i  the  draaatiit  Hkhub  Htdottft,  by  whom  lie  had 
two  ions  and  two  daughters. 

His  second  son,  Chakles  Lahb  Kenney  (1813-1881),  made 
a  name  as  a  joumalist,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer. 
Commcodng  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  General  Post  fMBce  in  London, 
he  Joined  the  stiS  of  Tka  Tiwus,  to  whid)  piper  he  oontiibuied 
dramatic  critidsn.  In  1856,  having  been  called  to  the  bar,  be 
became  secretary  to  Ferdinand  de  Lesscps,  and  in  1857  he  pub- 
lished The  Gales  of  the  EasI  in  support  of  the  projected  construc- 
tiai  of  the  Sues  CanaL   Kenney  wrote  the  wofda  for  a  number 


of  light  operas,  and  was  the  author  of  seven]  popular  mp, 
the  best  known  of  which  were  "  Soft  and  Low  "  (iBfij)  ud 
"The  Vagabond"  (1871).  He  also  published  a  JfniKr  if 
M.  W.  Baife  (1875),  and  translated  the  Cofrei/MtfaKe  of  Bilac 
He  included  Thackeray  and  Dickens  anoBg  his  friends  in  1 
literary  coterie  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  wit  ind 
an  accomplished  writer  of  vcrr  de  jocUU.  He  died  in  Loodon<n 
the  >5th  of  August  i88t. 

See  Jchn  Genett.  5^  Attomt  of  On  EnMik  Stage,  t66o~itj9, 
vols.  vii.  and  viii.  (to  voli.,  London,  1B31);  P.  W.  CMyden,  Rtpn 
and  his  Conttmponritt  (a  voU.,  London,  1S89) ;  DitL.  Natimel  0m{ 

KSmOOIT.  OUnAV  ADOLPH  (1818-1897).  Cenma 
mineralogist,  was  bom  at  BresUu  on  the  6tli  <A  Jannaiy  181& 
After  being  employed  in  the  H<AniiieraKen  Calmiet  at  \leom, 
he  became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  ibe  university  of  Zfiridi 
He  was  distinguished  for  hu  researches  on  ninerali^,  crysuD^ 
graphy  and  petrology.  He  died  at  Lugano,  on  tlie  Tlh  «f 
March  1897. 

PvatiCATiOMS. — LelubMh  itr  reiiun  KryttalUpapkie  U^Si; 
UhrbMCh  dtr  Uineralotit  (1S51  and  1857;  ^th  ed.,  1880):  ChatuU 
der  Ketntlate  miHtratetixhtr  FMsehmtn  »  dm  Jakrem  iS44-iSSs 
(7  volt..  t8u-iS68):£M  UinmU  der  StkmeU  (1866);  EbswMdv 
POretrapUtUMA). 

RBmnCOTT,  BBMAMIM  {1718-1783}.  En^  Avine  sad 
Hebrew  scholar,  was  bom  at  Totnes,  Devonshire,  on  the  4tli  of 
April  171S.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  master  of  a  charily 
school,  but  by  the  liberality  of  friends  he  was  enabled  to  go  Is 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1744,  where  be  distlngutdied  Ub- 
self  in  Hebrew  and  divinity,.  While  an  undeigndoau  be 
published  two  dissertations,  Chi  He  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,  wilt 
some  Observalions  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  On  the  OblaiiMU  of  Cots 
and  Abd  (ind  ed.,  1747),  which  procured  him  the  booour  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  before  the  statutory  time.  In  1747  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  in  1750  be  took  Us  degne 
of  M.A.  In  1764  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1767  keeper  of  the  Radcliffe  Library.  He  was  sbo 
canon  of  Christ  Church  (1770)  and  rector  oi  Culbam  (1753),  in 
Oxlordililre,  and  waa  subsequently  presented  to  the  liidng  cf 
Henbeniol,  Cornwall,  which  be  was  nnaUe  to  vint  and  mipted 
two  years  before  his  death.  He  died  at  Oxford,  on  the  i8tb  cf 
September  1783. 

His  chief  work  is  the  VttMS  Tetlamenltrm  litiaiipw  am  tanii 
lectionHnu  (s  vols,  (ol,,  Oxford,  1776-17S0J.  Before  this  ameaml 
he  had  written  t«n>  dissertations  entitled  Tie  Slate  tf  Ike  Priakd 
Hebrew  Teil  of  the  Old  Teilamenl  considered,  pubtishca  rcspeciivchr 
in  I7J3  and  I7S9>  which  were  desiened  to  combat  the  than  cmicnt 
ideas  a*  to  the  absolute  intesrity  "  of  the  received  Hefa«>ew  tesL 
The  firvt  contains  "  a  comparison  of  i  Chron.  xi.  with  3  Sam.  v.  and 
xxiti.and  observations  on  seventy  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  miMato 
and  various  readings";  the  second  defends  the  claims  of  the  Saouri- 
tan  Pentateuch,  assails  the  oocrectneis  of  the  printed  conies  cf  the 
Chaldce  paraphrase,  gives  an  account  of  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  BUe 
known  to  be  extant,  and  catalogties  one  hundred  MS&  preserved  ia 
the  Britiah  Museum  and  in  the  libiaries  of  Oxfotd  and  Cambridfc 
in  1760  he  issued  his  propooali  (or  cotlating  all  Hebrew  MSS.  cf  date 
prior  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Sutncriptions  to  the  antouat 
of  nearly  Liofioo  were  obtained,  and  many  learned  men  addicHcd 
themKlves  to  the  woik  of  collation,  Bruns  of  HdniXadt  makia 
himKlf  specially  useful  as  regarded  MSS.  in  Germany,  SwitaeiUad 
and  luly.  Between  1760  and  176)  ten  "  aanuat  accoants  "  of  the 
progressof  the  work  were  pven;  in  Its couiie 615  Hebrew  MS&aad 
S»  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  wen  cither  wholly  or  paniaBr 
coOatcd,  and  use  was  also  madefbut  often  very  pertMnaerfly)  af 
the  quoutions  ia  the  Talmud.  The  materiala  thns  celiectcd.  wbM 
proorty  anai^ed  and  made  ready  for  the  presa.  extended  toy  veia 
lol.  The  text  finally  followed  m  printing  was  that  of  Van  dec 
Hooriit— unpointed  however,  the  points  having  been  (fiwccanM 
in  GoUatton-^nd  the  various  readings  were  printed  at  the  foot  of 
the  page.  The  SamariUn  Pentateucn  stands  alongside  the  Hcbcew 
in  parallel  ccdumns.  The  Disterlaiia  eenerolir,  apf]e<Hled  to  the 
second  volume,  contains  an  account  of  the  MSS.  ana  other  aMheei- 
ties  ccdialed,  and  aUo  a  retiew  of  the  Hebrew  text,  divided  iato 
periods,  and  bevinning  with  the  formation  of  the  Hcbcew  canon  afMr 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  exile.  Keonicott'a  creat  wortc  ws* 
in  one  sense  a  failure.  It  yielded  no  matcriab  of  valae  for  the 
emendation  of  the  received  text,  and  by  disregardiag  the  vom 
points  overlooked  the  one  thing  in  which  mne  resuh  fnamnuical 
if  not  critical)  might  have  been  derived  from  collation  m  Masaueuic 
MSS.   Bnt  the  amative  resolt  of  the  pntatiation  and  o(  the  VaM 
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ttcUena  of  De  Romi,  pubruhed  loine  yean  later,  wis  Iinportant> 
It  ihowcd  that  the  Hebrew  text  can  be  emended  ooly  by  the  me  ol 
the  versions  aided  by  ronjecture. 

Kennkott's  work  was  perpetuated  by  hu  widow,  who  founded 
two  univenity  (choUrdups  at  Oxford  for  the  Kudy  ct  Hdwew. 
Tbe  fund  yields  an  income  of  £200  per  anmiyn. 

KEHimiGIOM.  a  dUtrict  in  tbe  wutfa  oi  LondcHi,  Englaod, 
within  the  munidpal  borough  of  Lambeth.  There  was  a  royal 
palace  hen  until  the  teign  of  Henry  VII.  KenningU»  Common, 
DOW  represented  by  Kenningtoa  Pork,  was  the  site  of  a  gallows 
until  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  was  the  meeting-place 
appointed  for  the  gteat  Chaitut  demonstration  of  the  lath  t4 
April  184S.  Kenninston  Oval  ia  the  srennd  o(  tbs  SnR^ 
County  Cricket  Club.   (See  Laxbzth.) 

KEKORA  (formeriy  Rat  Poktacz),  a  town  and  port  of  entry 
In  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  chief  town  of  Rainy  River  district, 
tituated  at  an  altitude  of  jo8}  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1891), 
1806;  (1901)  5*31.  It  is  133  m.  Iqr  laQ  east  of  Winnipeg,  on 
I  be  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  at  the  outlet  irf  tbe  Ijilie  of 
the  Woods.  The  Winnipeg  river  has  at  this  point  a  fall  of  i(»  ft., 
which,  with  the  lake  as  a  reservoir,  furnishes  an  abundant  and 
unfailiiig  water-power.  Hie  Industrial  establishments  comprise 
reduction  works,  saw-mills  and  flour-mills,  one  <rf  the  latter 
being  the  largest  In  Canada.  It  is  the  distributing  point  for  the' 
gfM  mines  of  the  district,  and  during  the  sonuner  nMnths 
steamboat  communication  is  maintained  an  the  lake.  Then  is 
hnportant  stuisecm  fishing. 

KENOSHA,  a  dty  and  the  connty-Mat  of  Kenosha  county, 
Wba>R9in,U.S.A.,  on  the  S.W,  diore  of  Lake  Michigan,  35  ffl.S. 
of  Milwaukee  and  50  m.  N.  of  Cliicago.  Pop.  (1900),  11,606, 
of  whom  J333  were  foreign-bom;  (1910),  >iJ7i.  It  b 
served  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  railway,  by  inter- 
urban  dectrk  lines  connecting  with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
and  by  freight  and  passenger  steamship  Knes  on  Lake  Michigan. 
It  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  considerable  lake  commerce.  The 
dty  Is  finely  situated  on  high  hlfiSt  above  the  lake,  and  is  widely 
known  for  iu  healthiness.  At  Kenosha  &  the  Gilbert  M. 
SmnKHH  library,  with  19,300  volumes  In  1908.  Just  south 
of  the  dty  Is  Kemper  Hall,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  school  for 
girls,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  ot  St  Mary,  opened  in 
1B70  as  a  memorial  to  Jackson  Kemper  (1789-1S70),  the  first 
missimaTy  Ushop  (1835-1859),  and  the  first  bisbt^  of  Wis- 
consin (1854-1870)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Among 
Kenosha's  manutiictures  are  brass  and  iron  beds  (the  Simmons 
Manufacturing  Co.),  mattresses,  typewriters,  leather  and  brass 
goods,  wagons,  and  automobiles — the  "  Rambler  "  automobile 
being  made  at  Kenosha  by  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  and  Co.  There 
is  an  extensive  sole-leather  tannery.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  product  in  1905  was  813,361,600,  the  dty  ranking  third 
in  product  value  among  tbe  dties  of  the  state.  Kenosha, 
ori^nally  known  as  Soutbport,  was  settled  about  1833,  organized 
as  the  village  of  Southport  in  1843,  and  chartered  in  1850  as  a 
dty  under  its  present  name. 

KKKSRT,  JOHN  FREDEfUCK  (181S-1871),  American 
artist,  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  on  the  aind  of  March 
1818.  After  studying  engraving  he  went  abroad,  took  up 
painting,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in 
1845.  In  1849  he  was  dected  to  tbe  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York,  and  In  1859  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.C.  After  his  death  the  con- 
tents of  his  studio  nalised  at  public  auction  over  $150,000. 
He  painted  landscapes  more  or  less  In  the  manner  of  the  Hudson 
Rivet  School. 

KEXSINOTOH,  a  western  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
En^and,  bounded  N.E.  by  Paddington,  and  the  dty  of  West- 
minster, S.E.  by  Chelsea,  S.W.  by  Fulham,  N.W.  by  Hammers- 
smitb,  and  extending  N.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of 
London.  Pop.  (1901),  176,618.  It  indudes  the  districts  of 
Zenaal  Green  (p«rtly)  in  the  north,  Nolting  Hill  In  the  north- 
central  portion.  Earl's  Court  In  the  south-west,  and  Brorapton 
in  the  south-east.  A  considerable  but  indefinite  area  adjoining 
Bronqiton  ia  commonly  called  South  Kensinfton;  but  the 
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area  known  as  West  Kensington  is  within  the  borough  0 
Fulham. 

The  name  appears  in  early  forms  as  Ckausitim  Mod  KuksUwu 
Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has  been  variously  connected  with  1 
SaxoD  royal  residence  (King's  town),  a  family  of  the  name  o 
CImuai,  and  the  word  caen,  mfaning  wood,  from  the  [ores 
which  oritfnally  covered  the  district  and  was  still  traceabli 
in  Tudor  times.  The  most  probable  derivation,  however,  find 
in  the  name  a  connection  with  the  Saxon  tribe  or  taniily  o: 
Kensings.  The  history  of  the  manor  is  traceable  from  the  tinu 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  after  the  Conquest  it  was  hdd 
of  the  Bishop  of  Coutanccs  by  Aubrey  de  \m.  Soon  after  thii 
It  became  the  absolue  property  of  the  de  Veres,  who  wer< 
subsequently  created  Earls  of  Oxford.  The  place  of  the  manorial 
courts  b  preserved  in  tbe  name  of  the  modem  district  of  Eart's 
Court.  With  a  few  short  intervab  the  manor  continued  in  the 
direct  line  until  Tudor  timet.  Then  wen  also  three  sub- 
manon,  one  given  by  tbe  first  Aubrey  de  Vcn  early  In  the 
tath  century  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  whence  the  present 
Miish  church  is  called  St  Mary  Abbots;  while  In  another. 
Knotting  Barnes,  the  orl^  of  the  name  Notting  Hill  b  found. 

The  brilliant  period  of  history  for  which  Kensington  b  famous 
may  be  dated  from  tbe  aettlanent  of  the  Court  here  by  William 
IIL  Theidnaie,asitwasthen,had  a  leputationfot  healthiness 
tluough  Its  grsvd  soil  and  pure  atmo^jhete.  A  mansion  stand- 
ing on  the  western  flank  of  the  present  Kensington  Gardens  had 
been  the  seat  of  Hcnetge  Finch,  Lord  Chancellor  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  It  was  known  as  Nottingham  House,  but 
when  bon^t  from  tbe  second  earl  by  William,  who  was  desirous 
of  avoiding  residence  in  London  as  he  suffered  from  asthma,  it 
became  known  as  Kensington  Palace.  The  extensive  additions 
and  alterations  made  by  Wren  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
King  resulted  In  a  severely  plain  edifice  of  brick;  the  orangery, 
added  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  is  a  better  example  of  tbe  same 
architect's  work.  In  the  palace  died  Maiy,  William's  consort, 
William  himself,  Anne  and  George  II.,  whose  wife  Caroline  did 
much  to  beautify  Kensington  Gardens,  and  formed  the  beautiful 
lake  called  the  Serpentine  (1733).  But  a  higiier  interest  attaches 
to  the  palace  as  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1819;  and 
here  her  accession  was  announced  to  her.  By  her  order, 
towards  the  dose  of  her  life,  the  palace  became  open  to  the 
public. 

Modem  influences,  one  of  the  most  marked  of  which  is  the 
widespread  erection  of  vast  blocks  of  residential  flats,  have  swept 
away  much  that  was  reminiscent  cf  the  hbtorical  connexions 
of  the  "  old  court  suburb."  Keraington  Square,  however,  lying 
south  of  High  Street  in  tbe  vidnity  of  St  Ma:y  Abbots  church, 
still  preserves  some  of  its  picturesque  bouses,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  formeriy  Inhabited  by  those  attached  to  the  couit;  it 
numbered  among  its  residents  Addison,  Talleyrand,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Green  the  hutorian.  In  Voung  Street,  opening  from 
the  Square,  Thackeray  lived  for  many  years.  His  housr  here, 
still  standing,  is  most  commonly  assodated  with  bis  work,  though 
he  subsequently  moved  to  Onslow  Square  and  to  Palace  Green. 
Another  link  with  tbe  past  b  found  in  Holland  House,  hidden 
in  its  beautiful  park  north  of  Kensington  Road.  It  was  built 
by  Sir  Walter  Cope,  lord  of  the  manor,  in  1607,  and  obtained  its 
present  name  on  coming  Into  tbe  possession  of  Henry  Rich,  earl 
of  Holland,  through  his  marriage  with  Cope's  daughter.  He 
extended  and  beautified  the  mantion.  General  Fairfax  and 
GeneralLambert  are  mentioned  asoccupantsafter  hb  death,  and 
later  the  property  was  let,  William  Penn  of  Pennsylvania  ^ing 
among  those  who  leased  it.  Addison,  marrying  the  widow  of 
the  6th  earl,  lived  here  until  his  death  in  1719.  During  the 
tenancy  of  Henry  Fox,  third  Lord  Holland  (1773-1840),  the 
house  gained  a  European  reputation  as  a  meeting-place  of  states- 
men and  men  of  letters.  The  formal  gardens  of  Holland  House 
are  finely  laid  out,  and  the  rooms  of  the  house  are  both  beautiful 
in  themselves  and  enriched  with  collections  of  pictures,  china 
and  tapestries.  Famous  houses  no  longer  standing  were  Camp- 
den  House,  in  the  district  north-west  of  the  parish  churdi, 
formeriy  known  aa  the  Gravd  Fits;  and  Gore  Hoiue,  on  the  site 
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<a  the  present  Albeit  H4II,  the  residence  of  WUIUm  Wilberforce, 
and  later  of  the  countess  of  Blesungton. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Mary  Abbots,  High  Street,  occupies 
an  ancient  site,  but  wu  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  1869.  It  is  in  Decorated  style,  and  has  one  of  the  loftiest 
apim  in  En^od.  In  the  north  the  borough  includes  the 
cemeteiy  of  Kensal  Green  (with  the  exception  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion,  which  is  in  the  borough  of  Hammeisnitth) ;  it 
WKS  opened  in  1838,  and  great  numbers  of  eminent  persons  are 
buried  here.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Our  l«dy  of 
Victories  lies  dose  to  Kensington  Road,  and  in  Brompton  Road 
b  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri,  a  Sm  building  with  richly 
decorated  interior,  noted  f^r  the  beauty  of  its  musical  services, 
as  is  the  Carmelite  Church  in  Church  Street.  St  Chactes's  Roman 
Oubolic  College  (for  boys),  near  the  north  end  of  Ladbroke 
Cnve,  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Manning  in  1863;  the  buildings 
are  now  used  as  a  training  centre  for  Catholic  s^ool  mistresses. 
Of  secular  institutions  the  principal  are  the  museums  in  South 
Kenungton.  The  Victoria  and  Albert,  commonly  called  the 
South  Kensington,  Museum  contains  various  exhibits  divided 
Into  sections,  and  includes  the  buildin^i  o(  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  Close  by  is  the  Natural  History  Museum,  in  a  great 
building  by  Alfred  Watcrhouse,  opened  as  a  branch  of  the 
Briti^  Museum  in  1880.  Near  this  stood  Cromwell  House, 
erroneously  considered  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  name  of  which  survivca  la  the  adjacent  Cromwell 
Road.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  near  the  upper  end  of  Exhibi- 
tion Road,  which  separates  the  two  museums,  was  held  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1B51,  the  hall  of  which  is  preserved  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  The  greater  part  of  the  gardens,  however, 
*ith  the  Albert  Memorial,  erected  by  Queen  Victoria  in  memory 
irf  Albert,  prince  consort,  the  Albert  Hall,  opposite  to  it,  one  of 
the  principal  concert-halls  in  London,  and  the  Imperial  Institute 
to  the  south,  are  actually  within  the  dty  erf  Westminster,  though 
commonly  connected  with  Kensington.  The  gardens  (175  acres) 
were  laid  out  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  have  always  been 
a  popular  and  fashionable  place  of  recreation.  Extensive 
grounds  at  Earl's  Court  are  open  from  time  to  time  for  various 
exhibitions.  Further  notable  buildings  in  Kensington  are  the 
town-hall  and  free  library  in  High  Street,  which  Is  also  much 
frequented  for  its  excellent  shops,  and  the  Brompton  Consump- 
tion HosiHtal,  Fulham  Road.  Iir  Holland  Park  Road  is  the 
bouse  of  Lord  Leighton  (d.  1896),  pvtn  to  the  nation,  and  open, 
^th  iu  art  collection,  to  the  pubUc 

Kensington  is  a  suSiagaa  bishopric  In  the  diocese  of  London. 
The  pariiamentaiy  borough  <rf  Kensington  has  north  and  south 
divisoni,  each  returning  one  member.  The  borough  council 
consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  60  councillors.  Area, 
3igi-t  acres. 

KENT,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  t>F.  The  first  holder  of  the 
Ei^'fh  earldom  of  Kent  was  probably  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
and  the  aecood  a  certain  William  dc  Ypres  (d.  1161),  both  of 
whom  were  deprived  of  the  dignity.  The  regent  Hubert  de 
Burgh  obtained  this  honour  in  1317,  and  in  1311  it  was  granted 
to  Edmund  Plantageoet,  the  youngest  brother  of  Edward  11. 
Edmund  (1301-1330),  who  was  bom  at  Woodstock  on  the  jtb 
of  August  1301,  received  many  marks  of  favour  from  his  brother 
the  king,  whom  he  steadily  supported  until  the  last  act  in 
Edward's  life  opened  in  1316.  He  fought  in  Scotland  and  then 
in  France,  and  was  a  member  of  the  council  when  Edward  III. 
became  king  in  1337.  Soon  at  variance  with  Queen  Isabella  and 
her  lover,  Roger  Mortimer,  Edmund  was  involved  in  a  conspiracy 
to  restore  Edward  II.,  who  he  was  led  to  believe  was  still  alive; 
he  was  arrested,  and  beheaded  on  the  igth  of  March  1330. 
Although  he  had  been  condemned  as  a  traitor  bis  elder  son 
Edmund  (c.  1317-1333)  was  recognized  as  eari  of  Kent,  the  title 
passing  on  his  death  to  his  brother  John  (c.  i330-t35i). 

After  John's  childless  death  the  earidom  appears  to  have  been 
held  by  bis  sister  Joan,  "  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,"  and  in  1360 
Jain's  husband.  Sir  Thomas  de  Holand,  or  Holland,  was  sum- 
BSOfted  to  pariiamentas  eari  <rf  Kent.  B^and,  whowaaastddier 
of  tone  i^ute,  died  in  Monaiady  oa  the  aStb  of  December 


1 360,  and  his  widow  married  Edward  the  Blade  Trince.  by  wboa 
she  was  the  mother  of  Richard  IL  The  next  eari  was  Holand^ 
eldest  son  Thomas  (1350-1397),  who  was  marshal  ai  F.njtafi^ 
from  1380  to  13S5,  and  was  in  Ugh  favour  with  his  half-brother, 
Richard  IL  The  3rd  earl  of  Kent  of  the  Holand  family  was  bis 
son  Thomas  (1374-1400).  In  September  1397,  a  few  months 
after  becoming  eari  of  Kent,  Thomas  was  esade  duke  td  Sumy 
as  a  reward  for  assisting  Richaid  U.  against  the  lords  appcUant; 
but  he  was  degraded  from  Us  dukedom  in  1399,  and  was 
beheaded  in  January  of  tbe  f<dh>wing  year  for  conqtiiing  against 
Henry  IV.  However,  his  brother  Edmund  (i3a«-i4oS)  was 
allowed  to  succeed  to  the  earldom,  vbieh  became  eztiiict  on  lua 
death  in  Brittany  in  September  140S. 

In  the  same  century  the  title  was  revrvcd  in  favour  of  William, 
a  younger  son  of  Ralph  Neville,  ist  eari  of  Westmorland,  and 
through  his  mother  Joan  Beaufort  a  grandson  of  John  of  (^unt. 
duke  of  Lancaster.  William  (c.  1405-1463),  who hdd  tbe  barony 
of  Fauconberg  in  right  of  his  wife,  Joan,  gained  fame  during  the 
wars  in  France  and  fought  for  the  Vnkiits  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Rosea.  His  prowess  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  victory  of  Edward  IV.  at  Towton  in  March  1461,  and  soon 
after  this  event  he  was  created  earl  of  Kent  and  admiral  of 
England.  He  died  in  January  1463,  and,  as  hts  only  legitimate 
issue  were  three  daughters,  the  title  eari  of  Kent  again  became 
extinct.  Neville's  natural  son  Thomas, "  the  bastard  of  Faucoa- 
hcig"  (d.  i47i),was  a  follower  of  Warwick,  the  "Kingmaker." 

Tbe  long  connexion  of  the  family  of  Grey  with  this  title  began 
in  1465,  when  Edmund,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  was  created  carl 
of  Kent.  Edmund  (c.  1410-1489)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  while  his  mother,  Constance,  was  a  daughter  <rf  Jofan 
Holand,  duke  of  Exeter.  During  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  Wan 
of  the  Roses  Grey  fought  tor  Henry  VI.;  but  by  doerting  tbe 
Lancastrians  during  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  1460  he  pve 
the  victory  to  the  Yorkists.  He  was  treasurer  of  England  and 
held  other  high  offices  under  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  Hts 
son  and  successor,  Ge(»ge,  and  eari  of  Kent  (e.  1435-1503),  abo 
a  soldier,  married  Anne  Woodville,  a  sister  of  Edward  I\'.'t 
queen,  Elisabeth,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  (14S1- 
1534).  After  Richard's  death  without  issue,  his  half -brottuT  and 
heir,  Henry  (c.  1495-1561),  did  not  assume  the  liile  of  earl  of 
Kent  on  account  of  his  poverty;  but  iu  1573  Henry's  grandson 
Reginald  (d.  1573),  who  had  been  member  of  pxrUameBt  for 
Weymouth,  was  recognised  as  earl;  he  was  fc41owcd  by  bos 
brotherHenry  (154 1-1615), and thenbyaitother brother,  Charles 
{c,  1545-1613).  Charies's  son,  Henry,  the  Sth  eari  (e.  158^ 
1639), married  Elizabeth  (i58i-i65r),  daughter  of  GilbmTalboi, 
7lh  eari  of  Shrewsbury.  This  lady,  who  was  an  authoress, 
took  for  her  second  husband  the  jurist  John  Sdden.  Heni; 
died  without  children  in  November  1639,  when  tbe  earldom  of 
Kent,  separated  from  the  barony  of  Ruthin,  passe*}  to  his  cousut 
Anthony  (1557-1643),  a  clergyman,  who  was  succeeded  1^  his 
son  Henry  (1594-1651),  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin.  Henry  had  been 
a  member  of  parliament  from  1640  to  1643,  and  as  a  supporter 
of  the  popular  party  was  speaker  (rf  the  House  of  Lords  until  its 
atx^tion.  The  nth  earl  was  his  son  Anthony  (1645-1703), 
whose  sou  Henry  became  lathearlin  August  1701,  lord  chamber- 
lain (rf  the  royal  household  from  1704  to  1710,  and  in  1706  was 
created  eari  of  Harold  and  marquess  of  Kent,  becoming  duke  of 
Kent  four  years  later.  All  his  sons  predeceased  their  fatha,  aod 
when  the  duke  died  In  June  1740,  hts  titles  of  eari,  marqucaa  and 
duke  of  Kent  became  extinct. 

In  IV99  Edward  Augustus,  fourth  son  of  George  IIL.  W 
created  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathcam  by  his  father.  Bwa  on 
the  and  of  November  1767,  Edward  served  in  the  British  army 
in  North  America  and  elsewhere,  becwning  a  field  marshal  in 
1805.  To  quote  Sir  Spencer  Wdpole,  Kent,  a  stern  disctpiiD- 
arian,  "  was  unpopular  among  his  troi^;  and  the  storm  wfaicfc 
wn  created  by  his  well-intentioned  effort  at  Gibraltar  to  check 
the  licentiousness  and  drunkenness  of  the  garrison  compelled 
him  finally  to  retire  from  tbe  governorship  of  this  cokny.** 
Ovring  to  pecuniary  difficulties  his  later  yean  were  nainly  passed 
on  tbe  continent  A  Europe.   He  died  at  sMimiiIi  aa  the  ajid 
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of  Jaiiuir  iSml  In  i8t8  the  diAe  minM  IfuU  Loidw 
Victoria  (17S6-1861),  widow  of  Emlch  Charles,  prince  of  I^- 
IngcD  (d.  [814),  and  sister  of  Lo^Mld  I.,  king  of  the  BdgUxu; 
and  his  only  cMM  wu  Queen  Victoii*  (g.*.). 

KEKtf  JAMB  (1763-1847),  Americui  JniM,  wm  ham  at 
Pbaip^  fn  New  York  SUte  on  tbe  snt  of  Joljr  17(13.  He 
gnduated  at  Yale  College  In  17S1,  and  began  to  practiu  law  at 
Poughkeepaie,  in  17S5  as  an  attorney,  and  in  17S7  at  ihe  bar. 
In  I7QI  and  1793-93  Kent  wu  a  rqmsentatlve  of  DutchcM 
county  in  tbeetateAiKinbly.  In  1793  be  temoved  to  New  YoA, 
where  Govcnwr  Jay,  to  whom  tbe  young  lawyn^  FedenUit  tym- 
paihies  wcra  a  strong  recommendation,  appcunted  him  a  master 
in  chancery  for  the  city.  He  was  professor  of  law  in  Columbia 
C(dlegeint793-98aiidagainaenredintheAsMmblyini796-97.  In 
1797  be  bcaune  cecoRler  at  New  VoA,  in  1798  jut^  cl  tbe 
sopreme  court  of  tbe-statc,  in  1804  duif  justice,  and  In  1814 
diancellor  of  New  York.  In  iSaa  he  became  a  member  of  tbe 
convention  to  revise  the  state  constitution.  Next  year.  Chan- 
cellor Koit  resigned  his  office  and  was  re-elected  to  bti  former 
duir.  Out  of  tbe  lectures  be  now  delivered  grew  tbe  Com- 
maUaria  m  Ameriean  Lew  (4  vols.,  1636-1830)1  whldi  by  their 
leamiog,  range  and  lucidity  of  style  won  for  Mm  a  high  and 
permanent  place  in  the  estimation  of  both  En^isb  and  American 
jurists.  Kent  tendered  most  essential  service  to  American 
jurisprudence  v4iilc  seniing  as  chonodlor.  dftncery  law  bad 
been  very  unpopular  during  tbe  colonial  period,  and  had  received 
little  devdopment,  and  no  decisions  bad  been  published.  His 
judgments  of  this  class  (see  Johnson's  Chancery  Reports,  7  vols., 
1816-1834)  cover  a  wide  range  o(  topics,  and  are  so  thonm^y 
considered  and  developed  as  unquestionably  to  form  tbe  basis 
of  American  equity  jurisprudence.  Kent  was  a  nan  of  great 
purity  of  character  and  of  singular  simpdidty  and  guilelessness. 
He  died  in  New  York  on  the  iitb  of  December  1847. 

To  Kent  we  owe  several  other  works  (including  a  Comntntary  on 
tntfrmatieruil  Law)  o(  less  importance  than  the  CommenlarUt.  See 
I.  E>uer's  Ditamrte  on  tlu  IJft,  Ckaratler  and  Public  Service!  of  James 
Kent  (1848) :  The  National  Portrait  GaUery  of  Diilintuitked  AmtricaHj, 
vol.  ii.  (1853);  W.  Kent,  Uemoin  ani  iMUn  0/  Chanel  Kent 
(Boston,  1S98). 

KEHT.  WnUAH  (1665-1748),  Englieli  "painter,  architect, 
and  the  father  of  modem  gardening,"  aa  Horace  Wa^iole  In 
his  AmeeiUes  of  Painting  describes  him,  was  bom  fn  YoAabire 

in  1685.    Apprenticed  to  a  coach-psinttf,  iiis  ambition  soon  led 
liim  to  London,  where  he  began  life  as  a  portrait  and  historical 
painter.    He  found  patrons,  who  sent  him  in  1710  to  study  in 
Italy;  aod  at  RffiBe  he  made  other  friends,  among  them  Lord 
Burlington,  with  whom  he  returned  to  England  in  1719.  Under 
that  nobleman's  roof  Kent  chiefly  resided  till  his  death  on  the 
i3th  of  April  1748 — obtaining  abundant  commissions  in  all 
dcpattmenti  <rf  his  art,  as  well  as  various  court  appointments 
which  bimight  him  an  Income  of  £600  a  year.   Walpole  says 
that  Kent  was  below  medfocrity  in  painting.  HebadsomelitUe 
taste  and  skill  in  architecture,  of  which  Holkham  palace  is 
perhaps  the  most  favourable  example.   The  mediocre  statue  of 
Shake^>eare  in  Westminster  Abbey  sufficiently  stamps  his 
powers  as  a  sculptor.   Hb  merit  inlandscape  ^^ening  is  greater. 
In  Walpole's  language,  Kent  "  was  painter  enough  to  taste  the 
charms  of  landscape,  bold  and  opinionative  enough  to  dare  and 
to  dictate,  and  bom  with  a  genius  to  strike  out  a  great  system 
from  the  twilight  of  imperfect  essays."   In  short,  he  was  the  first 
in  English  gardening  to  vindicate  the  natural  against  the  artificial. 
Bamsbing  all  the  clipped  raonstroaties  of  the  topiary  art  in  yew, 
box  or  holly,  releasing  the  streams  from  the  conventional  canal 
and  marble  basin,  and  rejecting  the  mathematical  symmetry 
of  ground  plan  then  in  vogue  for  gardens,  Kent  endeavoured  to 
imiiale  tbe  variety  of  nature,  with  due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  light  and  shade  and  perspective.   Sometimes  he  carried  his 
iiniiation  too  lar,  as  when  he  planted  dead  trees  in  Kensington 
Kar<i.Mis  to  give  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the  scene,  though  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  detect  the  folly  of  such  an  extreme. 
Kent's  plans  were  designed  rather  with  a  view  to  immediate 
effect  over  a  comparatively  small  area  than  with  regard  to  any 
bnadcr  or  subsequent  results. 
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KBRT,  Mte  o(  tbe  Uofdons  «tf  AaglfrSaxon  Britain,  the 
dimensions  of  which  seem  to  have  corresponded  with  those  of 
tbe  present  county  (sec  below).  According  to  tradition  it  was 
tbe  fintpait  of  the  country  occupied  by  theinvaders,itsfounden, 
Hengeit  and  Hoiaa,  having  been  cmpk^cd  by  tbe  British  kfaig 
Vortigemagunst  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Their  landing,  tcooRUng 
to  English  tradition,  took  place  between  450-455,  though  in 
the  Welsh  accounts  tbe  Saxons  are  said  to  have  arrived  in  438 
{ci.aut.Britt.66),  AccordingtorilWi4ii|/o^azraauvfiicfe,which 
prabab^  used  some  lost  bt  <d  Kentish  kings,  Hengeit  reigned 
455*^488,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aeic  ((Mac),  who  reigned 
till  511;  but  little  value  can  be  attached  to  these  dates.  Docu- 
mentary history  begins  with  Aethelberht,  the  great-grandson 
<rf  Aesc  who  reigned  probably  560-616.  He  manned  Berhta, 
daughter  of  the  Frankiih  king  Haribcit,  or  Charibert,  an  event 
whldi  no  doubt  was  partly  reiponrible  tor  the  socceas  of  tbe 
mission  of  Augustine,  who  landed  in  597.  Acihelberiit  was  at 
this  time  supreme  over  all  the  English  kings  south  of  the  Humber. 
On  bis  death  in  616  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eadbald,  who 
reDounced  Oniirianlty  and  married  hto  atepnotlm,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  converted  by  Laureotius,  the  successor  of 
Augustine.  Eadbald  was  succMded  in  640  by  his  son  Ercon- 
berht,  who  enforced  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  throughout 
bb  kingdom,  and  was  succeeded  in  664  by  ills  son  Ecgbert,  tbe 
latter  »tida  by  bit  brother  Hhrthherc  in  673.  The  ca^  part  of 
Kothhm's  rdgn  was  disturbed  by  an  Invadon  of  Aetbdnd  of 
Merda.  He  issued  a  code  of  laws,  which  is  stiQ  extant,  together 
with  his  nephew  Eaddc,  the  son  of  Ecgbert,  but  in  685  a  quarrd 
broke  out  between  them  In  which  Eadric  called  in  the  South 
Saioni.  Blothbere  died  of  Ut  wounds,  and  was  succeeded  Iqr 
Eadric,  who,  however,  rtigned  under  two  yean. 

The  death  of  Eadric  was  followed  by  a  disturbed  period.  In 
which  Kent  was  under  kinp  whom  Bede  calls  "  dubiivdesiemi." 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  conquest  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  the  West  Saions,  one  of  whose  prince^  Mul,  bnther  of  Ccad* 
walla,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  687.  There  Is  some  evidence 
for  a  successful  invasion  by  the  East  Saxon  king  Stgehne  during 
the  same  year.  A  king  named  Oswine,  who  apparently  belonged 
to  tbe  native  dynasty,  seems  to  have  obtained  part  of  the  king- 
dom In  688.  The  other  put  came  in  689  Into  the  hands  irf 
Swefheard,  probably  a  son  of  the  East  Saxon  king  Sebbe^ 
Witttred,.a  son  of  Egbert,  succeeded  Oswine  about  690,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  whcde  kingdom  before  694.  From 
him  also  we  have  a  code  of  laws.  At  Wihlred'i  death  in  71$  the 
kingdom  was  divided  between  bis  sons  Acthdfaeriit,  Eadberfat 
and  Alric,  the  last  of  whom  appears  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 
Aethelberht  rdgned  till  761 ;  Eadberht,  according  to  the  CArmub, 
died  in  748,  but  some  doubtful  charters  speak  of  him  aa  alive  in 
761-761.  Eadberiit  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eardwulf,  and  be 
again  by  Eanmund,  while  Aethdberiit  was  succeeded  by  a  king 
nuned  SIgered.  From  764-779  we  find  a  king  named  Ecgbeit, 
who  in  tbe  early  part  of  his  rdgn  had  a  colleague  named  Hea- 
berht.  At  this  period  Kentish  history  is  very  obscure.  Another 
king  named  Aetbdberht  appears  in  781,  and  a  king  Ealhmund 
in  784,  but  there  b  some  reason  for  suspKtfng  that  Offa  amoMd 
Kent  about  thb  time.  On  his  death  (796)  Eadberht  Fraen  made 
himself  king,  but  in  798  he  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Coen- 
wulf,  who  made  his  own  brother  Cuthred  Iting  in  his  place.  On 
Cuthred's  death  in  807  Coen  wulf  seems  to  have  kept  Kent  in  his 
own  posKssion.  His  succesaots  Ceolwulf  and  Bewnwulf  like- 
wise appear  to  have  held  Kent,  but  in  835  we  bear  of  a  king 
Baldred  wbo  was  expelled  by  Ecgbert  king  of  Wessex.  Under 
the  West  Saxon  dynasty  Kent,  together  with  Essex,  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  was  sometimes  given  as  a  dependent  kingdom  to  one 
of  the  royal  family.  During  Ecgbert's  rdgn  It  was  entrusted  to 
his  son  Aethelwulf,  on  whose  accession  to  the  thnme  of  Wessex, 
in  839,  it  was  pven  to  Aethclstan,  probably  his  son,  wbo  lived 
at  least  till  S51.  From  S55  to  860  it  was  governed  by  Aethd- 
berht  son  of  Aethelwulf.  During  the  last  years  of  Alfred's  rdgn 
it  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  by  him  to  bis  SMI  Edward. 
Throughout  tbe  9th  century  we  bear  abo  of  two  earis,  iritoae 
spheres  of  authority  may  have  corresponded  to  those  of  tbe  two 
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kings  whom  we  find  In  tfae  8th  century.  The  last  earb  of 
whom  we  have  any  record  were  the  two  brothen  Sigehdm  and 
Stgewulf,  who  fell  at  the  Holm  in  905  when  the  Kentiih 
army  was  cut  oS  by  the  Danes,  on  Edward  the  Elder's  return 
from  his  expedition  into  East  Anglia.  At  a  later  period  Kent 
appean  to  b«v«  been  hdd,  together  with  Susiei,  hy  »  lingle 
carl. 

The  internal  organiution  of  the  Vingdom  of  Kent  Memt  to  have 
been  tomewhat  peculiar.  Besides  the  division  into  Wc«t  Kent  and 
East  Kent,  whidi  probably  corresponds  with  the  kinedoms  of  the 
8th  century,  we  find  a  number  of  lathes,  appsrcncty  administrative 
districts  under  reeves,  attached  to  royal  vtlUgcs.  In  East  Kent 
Ihcrc  were  four  of  these,  namely,  Canteitury,  Eaatry,  Wye  and 
Lymne,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  otn  century  or  earlier. 
In  the  I  ith  century  we  bur  n(  two  btbea  ra  West  Kent,  those  of 
Sutton  and  Aylcsford. 

The  wcial  orsaniiaiion  of  the  Kentiili  nation  was  wholly  different 
from  that  of  Mcrcia  and  Wewex.  Instead  of  two  "  noble  "  cUues 
we  find  only  one,  called  at  lint  eorlcund.  later  as  in  Wessex,  gcsith- 
cund.  Again  bdow  the  ordinary  freeman  we  find  three  varieties 
of  persons  called  laOai.  probably  freedmen,  to  whom  we  have  nothing 
analogous  in  the  other  Mngdoms.  Moreover  the  wergeld  of  the 
ceoti,  or  ordinary  freeman,  was  two  or  three  limes  as  great  as  that 
of  the  same  class  in  Wessex  and  Mcrcia,  and  the  same  difference  of 
treatment  is  found  in  all  the  compensations  and  lines  reUting  to 
them.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  peculiarities  of  Kentish  custom 
olMervable  in  later  times,  especially  with  reference  to  the  tenure 
of  land,  are  connected  with  tliese  cnaracl eristics.  An  explanation 
is  probably  10  be  obtained  from  a  statement  of  Bede — that  the 
settlers  in  Kent  belonged  to  a  different  nationality  from  those  who 
founded  the  other  kingdoms,  namely  the  lutes  Ig.v.). 

See  Bede,  Ilistoriat  eecletiasticat,  editea  by  C.  Plummcr  (Oxford, 
1896};  Tvw  of  Ikt  Saxon  Circnicbj,  edited  by  J.  Earic  and  C.  Plummcr 
(Oxford,  1893-1899):  W.  de  G.  Birrh,  CarlHforttiifi  SaxonituM 
(London,  1883-1889):  B.  Seebohra,  Tribal  Custom  in  Anih-Saxon 
Law  (London,  1003):  H.  M.  Chadwick,  Smdits  on  Anglo-Saxon 
Initimions  (Cambridge,  1905) ;andT.W. Shore, Onrinc^  <4nilo- 
Saxm  Ract  (London,  1906).  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

KENT,  a  south-eastern  county  of  England,  bounded  ^.  by  the 
Thames  estuary,  £.  and  S.E.  by  the  English  Channel,  S.W.  by 
Sussex,  and  W.  by  Surrey.  In  the  north-west  the  administrative 
county  of  London  encroaches  Upon  the  andent  county  of  Kent, 
the  area  of  which  is  1554  7  sq.  m.  The  county  is  roughly  tri- 
angular in  form,  London  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  western  angle, 
the  North  Foreland  at  that  of  the  eastern  and  Dungeness  at  that 
Mf  the  wnthern.  The  county  b  divided  centrally,  from  west  to 
cast,  by  the  well-marked  range  of  hills  known  as  the  North 
Downs,  entering  Kent  from  Surrey.  In  the  west  above  Wester- 
ham  these  hills  exceed  800  ft.;  to  the  cast  the  height  is  much 
less,  but  even  in  Kent  (for  in  Surrey  they  are  higher)  the  North 
Downs  form  a  more  striking  physical  feature  than  their  height 
would  indicate.  They  are  intersected,  especially  on  the  north, 
by  many  deep  valleys,  well  wooded.  At  three  points  such  valleys 
cut  completely  through  the  main  line  of  the  hiUs.  In  the  west 
the  Darent,  flowing  north  to  the  Thames  below  Dartford,  pierces 
the  hills  north  of  Sevenoaks,  but  its  waters  are  collected  chiefly 
from  a  subsidiary  ridge  of  the  Downs  running  parallel  to  the  main 
line  and  south  of  it,  and  known  as  the  Ragstone  Ridge,  from 
600  to  800  ft.  in  height.  The  Hedway,  however,  cuts  through 
the  entire  hill  system,  rising  in  the  Forest  Ridges  of  Sussex, 
flowing  N.E.  and  E.  past  Tonbridge,  collecting  feeders  from  south 
and  east  (the  Tetse,  Beult  and  others)  near  Yaidlng,  and  then 
flowing  N.E.  and  N.  through  the  hills,  past  Maidstone,  ioining 
the  Thames  at  its  mouth  through  a  broad  estuary.  The  rich 
lowlands,  between  the  Downs  and  the  Forest  Ridges  to  the  south 
(which  themselves  extend  into  Kent),  watered  by  the  upper 
Medway  and  its  feeders,  are  called  the  Vale  of  Kent,  and  fall 
within  the  district  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Weald. 
The  easternmost  penetration  of  the  Downs  is  that  effected  by  the 
Stour  (Great  Stour}  which  rises  on  their  southern  face,  flows  S.E. 
10  Ashford,  where  it  receives  the  East  Stour,  then  turns  N.E. 
past  Wye  and  Canterbury,  to  meander  through  the  lowlands 
representing  the  former  channel  which  isolated  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
from  the  mainland.  The  channel  was  called  the  Wantsume,  and 
its  extent  may  be  gathmd  from,  the  po«ition  of  the  village  of 
Fordwich  neu  CantertMuy,  which  bad  formeriy  a  tidal  harbour, 
tnd  it  a  member  of  the  Cbiqae  Port  of  Saodwicfa.  The  little 


Stour  joins  the  Great  Stour  in  these  lowlands  from  a  deep  vale 
among  the  Downs. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  boundary  line  of  Kent  is  formed  by 
tidal  water.  The  estuary  of  the  Thames  may  be  said  to  stretch 
from  London  Bridge  to  Sheemess  in  the  Isle  of  Shef^y,  whkh 
is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  channel  (bridged  at 
(Jueensbridge)  of  the  Swale.  Sheemess  lies  at  the  moulh  of  the 
Medway,  a  narrow  branch  of  which  cuts  off  a  tongue  of  land 
termed  the  Isle  of  Grain  lying  opposite  Sheemess.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  the  coast  is  generally  low  and  marshy, 
embankments  being  in  several  places  necessary  to  prevent 
inundation.  At  a  few  points,  however,  as  at  Gravesend,  sfMin 
of  the  North  Downs  descend  directly  upon  the  shore.  Ib  the 
estuary  of  the  Medway  there  arc  a  number  of  low  marshy  tsUnds, 
but  Sheppey  presents  to  the  sea  a  range  of  slight  cltfts  from  So 
to  90  ft.  in  hnghu  The  marshes  extend  along  the  Swale  to 
Wbilstable,  whence  Strclch(»  a  low  line  of  day  and  sandstone 
cliRs  towards  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  when  they  become  lofty  and 
grand,  extending  round  the  Foreland  southward  to  PcgwcU  Bay 
The  coast  from  Sheppey  round  to  the  South  Forriand  is  skined 
by  numerous  flats  and  sands,  the  most  extensive  (rf  which  are 
ifac  Goodwin  Sands  off  Deal,  From  PegweU  Bay  south  to  a 
point  near  Deal  thecoast  is  flat,  and  the  drained  marshes  or  levels 
of  the  lower  Stour  extend  to  the  west;  but  thence  the  coast  rises 
again  into  chalk  cliSs,  the  eastward  termination  of  the  Nonh 
Downs,  the  famous  white  cliffs  which  form  the  nearest  point  oS 
En^and  to  CODtinental  Europe,  overlooking  the  Strait  of  Dover. 
These  cliffs  continue  round  the  South  Foreland  to  Ftdkestone, 
where  they  (all  away,  and  are  succeeded  west  of  Sandgate  by  a 
flat  shingly  shore.  To  the  south  of  Hythe  this  shore  borders 
the  wide  expanse  of  Roraney  Marsh,  which,  immediately  west 
of  Hythe,  is  overlooked  by  a  line  of  abrupt  hilb,  but  for  the  rest 
is  divided  on  the  north  from  the  drainage  system  of  the  Stoor 
only  by  a  alight  uplift.  The  tnanh,  drained  by  many  chinaeh, 
seldom  rises  over  a  dosen  feet  above  sea-level.  At  its  south- 
eastern extremity,  and  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  county,  b 
the  shingly  promontory  of  Dungeness.  Within  historic  times 
much  of  this  marsh  was  covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  valley  at  the 
river  Rother,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  Keot  with 
Sussex,  entering  the  sea  at  Rye  harbour,  was  represented  by  a 
tidal  estuaiy  for  a  considerable  distance  inland. 


GMbn.— The  northern  part  df  the  county  Iwo  oa  the 
rim  of  tne  London  baun;  here  the  beds  are  dipfung  nurthwanh. 
The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  occu|»ed  by  a  poaioo  of  tfae 
Wealdcn  anticline.  The  London  Clay  occupies  the  tongoe  of  land 
between  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  as  well  as  Sheppey 
and  a  district  about  8  m.  wide  stretching  southwards  fnm  wkit- 
stable  to  Canterbury,  and  extending  eastwards  to  ibe  Isle  of  Thanet. 
It  reappears  at  ferwell  Bay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoa 
it  rises  above  the  plastic  cUy  into  the  etevatioa  of  Shooter's  HtB, 
with  a  height  of  about  450  ft.  and  a  number  of  smaller  eminences 
The  thickness  of  the  formation  near  London  is  about  400  ft.,  and  at 
Sheppey  it  reaches  4S0  ft.  At  She^iey  it  is  rich  in  variou*  kinds 
of  \oM  fish  and  shells.  The  plastic  clay,  which  rests  chieflr  oa 
chalk,  occupies  the  remainder  tA  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  but  at 
several  (daces  it  is  broken  through  by  outcri^  of  chalk,  which  ■■ 
some  instances  run  northwards  to  the  banlu  of  the  river.  The 
Lower  Tcrtiaries  are  represented  by  three  dillerent  formations  koowa 
as  the  Thanet  beds,  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  and  the  CM- 
haven  and  Blackheath  beds.  The  Thanet  beds  resting  on  chalk 
form  a  narrow  outcrop  rising  intocliffsat  Pcgwcll  Bay  and  Recnlvv, 
and  consist  (1)  of  a  constant  base  bed  of  clayey  greenish  «and,  sekSna 
more  than  5  ft.  in  thickness;  (3)  of  a  thto  and  local  bed  composed  of 
alternations  of  brawn  clay  arid  loam ;  (3)  of  a  bed  of  fioe  l^ht  ball 
saod.  which  in  west  Kent  attains  a  thickrteas  of  more  than  60  ft.; 
(4)  of  bluish  grey  sandy  mail  containing  fossils,  and  alnUMt  cntitcly 
confined  to  east  Kent,  the  thickness  of  the  fonnaiion  besng  norc  than 
60  ft. ;  ai>d  (5)  of  fine  li^ht  grey  sand  of  an  equal  thickneas,  alaofosssl- 
iferous.  Themiddlcsenes^tneLawerTertiaries,knownastbeWaal- 
wich  and  Reading  ticds,  tests  either  on  the  Thanet  beds  or  oa  chalk, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  irregular  altematicHis  of  clay  and  sand  of 
very  various  colours,  the  former  often  containing  estuarine  and  oyster 
shells  and  the  latter  flint  pebbles.  The  thicknesa  of  the  fonnstiaa 
varies  from  15  to  80  ft.,  but  most  commonly  it  b  from  3^  to  40  fL 
The  highest  and  most  local  series  of  the  Lower  Tertianes  is  the 
Oldhaven  and  Blackheath  beds  tying  between  the  London  Clay  and 
the  Woolwich  beds.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fliM  pebUet  or  of  Kght- 
orfoared  quartsost  sand,  the  thicknesa  bcitw  from  mtsM  ft.  aal 
arebeatMenatOhlhaveaaiKlBlackbcath.   To  the  south  the  Loadoa 
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consisting  ol  an  outcrop  ot  chalk  which  cxlendt  from  Weitcrham  lo 
Folkestone  with  an  imgular  breadth  itnerally  of  3  to  6  miles,  but 
npandingto  nearly  Xi  miln  at  Dartiord  and  Gravesend  and  alio  to 
the  north  of  Folkestone.  Alter  dipping  below  the  London  Clay  at 
Canterbury,  it  sends  out  an  outcrop  which  lomii  the  gfrater  part 
of  Thanct.  Below  the  chalk  U  a  ihin  crop  of  Upper  Grwnsand 
between  Otford  and  Westerham.  To  the  touth  ol  the  Downs  there 
is  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  Gault,  a  (ossiliferous  blue  cUy, 
This  is  succeeded  by  an  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Crcensand — includine 
the  Folkestone,  Sandgatc  and  Hythe  beds  with  the  thin  Athcrlield 
Clay  at  the  base — which  extends  ac  row  the  country  from  wetl  to  east 
wiin  a  breadth  of  from  3  to  7  m.,  and  rise*  into  the  piclureaque 
elevations  of  the  Rasitone  hill*.  The  remains  of  Ituanodon  occur 
in  the  Hythe  beds.  The  valley,  which  entcnds  Irom  the  borders  ol 
Sussex  to  Hvthe.  is  occupied  chiclly  by  the  Weald  clays,  which  con- 
tain a  considerable  number  of  marine  and  freshwater  fossils.  Along 
the  borders  of  Su^^sex  there  U  a  narrow  strip  of  country  consisting 
of  picturesque  sandy  hills,  formed  by  the  Hastings  beds,  whose 
highest  elevation  is  nearly  400  ft.  and  the  souih'wcst  corner  of  the 
county  is  occu[ned  by  Romncy  Marsh,  which  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  ha*  been  recovered  from  the  sea.  Valley  gravels 
border  the  Thame*,  and  Pleistocene  mammalia  have  bran  found 
in  hssurcs  in  the  Hythc  beds  at  Ightham,  where  ancient  stone  implo- 
nients  are  common.  Remains  of  crag  deposits  lie  in  pipes  in  the 
chalk  near  Lenham.  Coal-measures,  as  will  be  seen,  have  been  found 
near  Dover. 

The  London  Clay  u  much  used  for  bricks,  coane  pottery  and 
Roman  cement.  Lime  is  obtained  from  the  Chalk  anti  Greenland , 
lormationa.  Ironstone  is  found  in  the  Wadhurst  Clay,  a  subdivision 
ol  the  Hastings  beds,  clayi  and  calcareous  ironstone  in  the  Ashdown 
•and.  but  the  industry  h.-is  long  been  discontinued.  The  last  WcaU 
den  furnace  wai  put  out  in  1818. 

QimaU  and  A  grii idlure, — The  unheaUhincss  of  certain  portions 
of  the  county  caused  by  the  marshes  is  pmcticall);  removed  by  drain- 
ing. In  the  north-eastern  districts  the  climate  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, and  damage  is  often  done  to  early  frv it- blossoms  and  vegetation 
by  cold  easterly  winds  and  late  frosts.  In  the  large  portion  of  the 
county  sheltered  by  the  Downs  the  climate  is  milder  and  more 
equable,  and  vegetation  is  somewhat  earlier.  The  aver '-i-  t'-mp^ra- 
ture  for  January  is  37'9"  F.  at  Canterbury,  and  39"('  .>t  l'>^cr; 
tor  July  63'3°and  6i"6°  respectively,  and  the  mean  ann.;.,!  5'i  .^nd 
SO'2'  respectively.  Rainfall  is  light,  the  mean  annual  bi  in.:  27  7-  in. 
at  Dover,  and  aj'Si  at  Margate,  compared  with  aj'IO  .a  ijrnm- 
wieh.  The  soil  11  varied  in  character,  but  on  the  whi  lu  ri.  h  .ind 
under  high  cultivation.  The  methods  of  culture  and  di<'  l.lrids 
of  crop  produced  are  perhaps  more  widely  diversified  1 il>i>~,;  ol 
any  other  county  in  England.  Upon  the  London  CU>  i\u  is 
gcncrall)!  heavy  and  stilT7  but  very  fruitful  when  properly  manured 
and  cultivated.  The  marsh  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
Medway,  Stour  and  Sivale  consist  chiefly  of  rich  chalk  alluvium. 
In  the  Isle  of  TJianet  ft  light  mould  predominates,  which  hat  been 
much  enriched  by  fish  manure.  The  valley  ol  the  Medway,  espe- 
cially the  district  round  Maidstone,  is  the  most  fertile  part  ol  the 
county,  the  soil  being  a  deep  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  brick-earth. 
On  the  lagstone  the  soil  is  occasionally  thin  and  much  mixed  with 
small  portions  of  sand  and  stone;  but  in  tumc situations  the  rantone 
has  a  thick  covering  of  clay  loam,  which  it  most  suitable  for  the 
production  of  hops  and  fruits.  In  the  district  of  the  Weald  marl 
prevails,  with  a  substratum  of  clay.  The  toil  of  Romney  Marsh 
IS  a  clay  alluvium. 

No  part  of  Engbnd  surpasses  the  more  fertile  portions  of  this 
county  in  the  peculiar  richness  of  its  rural  Kencry.  About  three' 
quarters  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation.  Oats  and  wheat  are 
grown  io  almost  equal  quantities,  barley  being  of  rather  less  import' 
ance.  A  considerable  acreage  it  tinder  beans,  and  inThanet  mustard, 
spinach,  canary  seed  and  a  variety  o(  other  seeds  are  raiscdi  But 
the  county  is  specially  noteil  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  hops. 
Market  gardens  ate  very  nunierous  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  London. 
The  principal  orchard  distiii'ts  are  the  valleys  of  the  Darent  and 
Wcdway,  and  the  tertiary  soiUoverlyinstherhalk.  between  Rochester 
and  Canterbury,  The  county  is  spccijlly  famed  lor  cherries  and  fil- 
berts, bm  apple*,  pears,  plums,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  currants  are  also  largely  cultivated.  In  some  casesapplcs.  cherries, 
filberts  and  hops  arc  grown  in  alternate  rows.  The  principal  hop 
districts  are  the  countty  between  Canterbury  and  Faversham,  the 
valley  of  the  Medway  in  mid  Kent,  and  the  district  of  the  Weald. 
Much  of  the  Weald,  which  originally  was  occupied  by  a  forest,  is 
still  densely  wooded,  and  woods  are  specially  extensive  in  the  valley 
of  the  Me<Iwa)r,  Fine  oaks  and  beeches  arc  numerous,  and  yew 
trees  of  great  size  and  age  arc  seen  in  some  Kentii^h  churchyards, 
3*  at  Siansted,  while  the  fine  oak  at  Hcadcom  is  also  famous. 
A  large  extent  of  woodland  consists  of  ash  and  chestnut  plantations, 
maintained  for  the  growth  of  hop  poles.  Cattle  are  graxed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  marsh  lands,  and  dairy  farms  are  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  For  the  rearing  ot  sheep  Kent  is 
one  of  the  chief  counties  in  England.  A  breed  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict, known  as  Kenta,  is  grazed  on  Romney  Marsh,  but  Southdowns 
are  the  principal  breed  raised  on  the  uplands.  Bee-keeping  is 
extensively   practiKd.    Dairy   schools  are    maintained    by  the 


eastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye  it  under  the  control  of  the 
county  councils  of  Kent  and  Surray. 

OtMir  IndiulrUi. — There  were  formerly  extensive  ironworks  in 
the  Weald.  Another  industry  now  practically  extinct  was  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.  The  neighbourhood  of  Lamberhurst 
and  Ctsnbtmk  was  the  special  seat  of  these  trades.    Among  the 

Erincipal  modem  industries  are  paper-making,  carried  on  on  the 
inks  of  the  Dtrent,  Medway,  Cray  and  nciehbouring  sireamsL 
engineering,  chemical  and  other  work*  along  the  Thames;  manu- 
facture* oTbricks,  tile*,  pottery  and  cement,  especially  by  the  lower 
Medway  and  the  Swale.  A  variety  of  industncs  is  connected  with 
the  Government  establishments  at  Chatham  and  Shcemcss.  Ship- 
buildingis prosecuted hereandat  Gravesend,  Dover  and  other  pons. 
Gunpowder  it  manufactured  near  Erith  and  Faversham  and  else- 
where 

Deep-sea  fishing  is  largely  prosecuted  all  round  the  coast.  Shrimps, 
soles  and  llounders  arc  taken  in  great  number*  in  the  estuaries  of 
the  Thames  and  Medway.  along  the  north  coast  and  off  Ramsgate. 
The  history  of  the  Kentish  oyster  fisheries  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  when  the  fame  of  the  oyster  beds  off  Rutvpia* 
(Richborough)  extended  even  to  Rome.  The  principal  beds  are 
near  Whitsiable,  Faversham,  Milton,  Qucenborough  and  Rochester, 
tome  being  worked  by  ancient  companies  or  gilds  of  fishermen. 

After  the  cessation  in  i8Sz  of  works  in  connexion  with  the  Channel 
tunnel,  to  connect  England  and  France,  coal-boring  was  attempted 
in  the  disused  shaft,  west  of  the  Shakespeare  Cliff  railway  tunnel  near 
Dover.  In  18^  coal  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  1100  ft.,  and  further 
seams  were  discovered  later.  The  company  which  took  up  the 
mining  was  unsuccessful,  and  boring  ceased  in  1901,  but  the  work 
was  resumed  by  the  Consolidated  Kent  Collieries  Corporation,  and 
an  extension  of  borings  revealed  in  1905  the  probability  of  a  success- 
ful development  of  the  mining  industry  in  Kent. 

Commtinicaliens. — Railway  communications  are  practically  mono- 
polized by  the  South  Eastern  &  Chatham  Company,  a  monopoly 
which  has  not  infrequently  been  the  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  farmers,  traders  and  others.  This  system  includes  some  of  the 
principal  channels  of  communication  with  the  continent,  through 
the  ports  ol  Dover,  Folkcione  and  Quecnborough.  The  county 
contains  four  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  namely,  Dover,  Hythe,  New  Rom- 
ney and  Sandwich.  Seaside  resorts  are  numerous  and  populous — 
on  the  north  coast  are  Minster  (Sheppey),  Whitstable  and  Heme 
Bay:  there  is  a  ring  of  watering-places  round  the  Isle  of  Thanet — 
Birchingcon,  Westgate,  Margate,  Broadsiairs,  Ramsgate;  while 
to  the  south  are  Sandwich,  Deal,  Walmcr,  St  Margaret's-at-Clifle, 
Dover,  Folkestone,  Sandgate  and  Hythe.  Tunbndge  Wells  is  a 
lavourile  inland  watering-place.  The  influence  of  London  in  con- 
verting villages  into  outer  residential  suburbs  ii  to  be  otncrved  at 
many  points,  whether  seaside,  along  the  Thames  or  inland.  The 
county  is  practically  without  inland  water  communications,  exclud- 
ing the  Tname*.  The  Royal  military  canal  which  runs  along  the 
inland  border  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  connects  the  Rother  with 
Hythe.  was  constructed  in  1807  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  defence  in 
connexion  with  the  martello  towers  or  small  forts  along  the  coast. 

Population  and  AdmiKislriUiem. — The  area  of  the  Ktident 
county  is  995,014  acres,  with  a  population  in  1901  of  1,348,841. 
In  1801  the  population  was  308,667.  Excluding  the  portjon 
which  falls  within  the  administrative  county  of  London  the  area 
is  g74,95o  acres,  with  a  population  in  iSqi  of  807,169  and  in 
1901  o(  935,855.  The  area  of  the  administiativc  county  is 
976,881  acres.  The  county  contains  j  lathes,  a  partition  peai- 
liar  lo  the  county.  The  municipal  boroughs  are  Bromley  (pop. 
a7i354)i  Canterbury,  a  dty  and  county  borough  (34,889), 
Chatham  (37,057),  Deal  (10,581),  Dover  (41,794)1  Faversham 
(11,190),  Folkestone  (30,650),  Gillingham  (4^.530),  Gravesend 
(27,196),  Hythe  (S5S7),  Ly^d  {1675).  Maidstone  (33.516), 
Margate  (33,118),  New  Romney  (1318),  Quecnborough  (1544), 
Ramsgate  (37,733).  Rochester,  a  dly  (30,590),  Sandwich  (3170), 
Tcnterden  (3J43),  Tunbridge  WeLs  (33,373)-  The  urban  dis- 
tricts arc  Ashford  (ia,8o8),  Beckcnham  (16,331),  Bcxicy  (11,918), 
BroadstaJrs  and  St  Peter's  ^6466),  Chcriton  (7091),  Chislehurst 
(7419),  Danford  (18.644),  Erith  (25.196),  Foots  Cray  (5817), 
Heme  Bay  (6716),  Milton  (7086),  Norihflcet  (12,906),  Fenge 
(11,465),  Sandgate  (1194),  Sevenoaks  (3io6),  Shcemcss  (i8,i7g), 
Sittingboume  (8943),  Southborough  (6977),  Tonbridge  (ii,736)> 
Walmcr  (5614),  Whitstable  (7086),  Wrotham  (3570-  Other 
small  towns  are  Rainham  (3693)  near  Chatham,  Aylesford  (3678), 
East  Mailing  (1391)  and  West  Mailing  (1313)  in  the  Maidstone 
district;  Edenbridge  (3546)  and  Westerham  (2905)  on  the 
western  border  of  the  county;  Cranbrook  (3949)1  Goudhurst 
(2725)  and  Hawkhurst  {3'36)  the  soulh-wesl.  Among 
villages  which  have  grown  into  residential  towns  through  their 
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proximity  to  Loodon,  beyond  those  included  among  the  boroughs 
and  urbaa  districts,  there  should  be  mentioned  Orpington  (4139). 
The  county  is  in  the  south-eastern  circuit,  and  assizes  ate  held 
at  Haiditone.  It  has  two  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  b 
divided  into  17  petty  sessional  divisiMts.  The  boroughs  having 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
are  Canterbury,  Deal,  Dover,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Graveaend, 
Hythe,  Maidstone,  Margate,  Rochester,  Sandwich  aadTenterden ; 
while  those  <rf  Lydd,  New  Romncy,  Rarasgate  and  Tuntmdge 
Wells  have  separate  commisaioos  of  the  peace.  The  liberty  of 
Romney  Marsh  has  petty  and  general  sessions.  The  justices 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  exercise  certain  jurisdiction,  the  non-corpor- 
ate membm  of  the  Cinque  Poru  of  Dover  and  Sandwich  having 
separate  commisuons  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions. 
The  central  criminal  court  has  jurisdiction  over  ortain  parishes 
kdjaccnt  to  Ix>ndon.  All  those  civil  parishes  within  the  county 
of  Kent  of  «4iich  any  part  is  within  twelve  miles  of,  or  of  which 
no  part  is  more  than  fifteen  miles  from,  Charing  Cross  are  irithtn 
the  metropditan  police  district.  The  total  number  of  dvil 
parishes  is  417.  Kent  Is  mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury, 
but  has  parts  in  those  of  Rochester,  Southwark  and  Chichester. 
It  contains  476  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  county  (cxtra-nutropolitan)  is^dix^ded  into  8  parlia- 
mentary divisions,  namely,  Nonb-westeni  or  Dartford,  Western 
or  Sevenoaks,  South-western  or  Tunbridge,'  Mid  or  Medway, 
North-eastern  or  Faversham,  Southern  or  Ashford,  Eastern  or  St 
Augustine's  and  the  Isle  of  Thanct,  each  returning  one  member; 
while  the  boroughs  of  Canterbury,  Chatham,  Dover,  Cravescnd, 
Hythe,  Maidstone  and  Rochester  each  return  one  nembcr. 

History. — For  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kent  see  the  preceding 
article.  The  shire  organization  of  Kent  dates  from  the  time  of 
Aethelstan,  the  name  as  well  as  the  boundary  being  thai  oE  the 
ancient  kingdom,  though  at  first  {vobably  with  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  "  shire,"  the  form  "  Kenlahire  "  occurring  in  a  record 
of  the  folkmoot  at  this  date.  The  inland  shlre-bouodary  has 
varied  with  the  altered  coune  of  the  Rothcr.  In.  1888  the 
county  was  diminished  by  the  fbmutimi  of  the  county  of 
London. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Kent  comprised  sixty 
hundreds,  and  there  was  a  further  divisitm  into  ux  tests,  probably 
representing  the  shires  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  of  which  two, 
Sutton  and  Aylcsford,  correspond  with  the  present-day  lathes. 
The  remaining  four,  Borowast  Lest,  Estre  Lest,  Limowast  Lest 
and  Wiwart  Lest,  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  9th  centuiy,  and 
were  apparently  named  from  their  adminlslrative  centres, 
Burgwara(the  burg  being  Canterbury),  Eastre.Lymne  and  Wye, 
all  of  which  were  meeting  places  of  the  Kentish  CounciL  The 
five  modem  lathes  (Aylesf ord,  St  Augustine,  Scray,  Shcppey  and 
Sutton-at-Hone)  all  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  with  the 
additional  lathe  of  Hedcling,  which  was  absorbed  before  the  next 
mgn  in  that  of  St  Augustine.  The  Nomina  ViUarum  of  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  11.  mentions  ail  the  sixty-six  modem  hundreds, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  were  at  that  date  in  the  bonds  of 
the  church. 

Sherifis  of  Kent  ore  mentioned  In  the  time  of  ^thelred  II., 
and  in  Saxon  times  the  shiremoot  met  three  times  a  year  on 
Penenden  Heath  near  Maidstone.  After  the  Conquest  the  great 
ecclesiastical  landholders  claimed  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  shire,  and  in  1179  the  ^bot  of  Battle  claimed  to  have 
his  own  coroner  in  the  hundred  of  Wye.  In  the  13th  century 
twelve  liberties  in  Kent  claimed  to  have  separate  bailiffs.  The 
assises  for  the  county  were  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  at 
Canterbury  and  Rochester,  and  also  at  the  Lowey  of  Tonbridge 
under  a  mandate  from  the  Crown  as  a  distinct  liberty;  after- 
wards at  different  intervals  at  East  Greenwich,  Dartford,  Maid- 
stone, Milton-next-Gravesend  and  Sevenoaks;  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  present  day  they  have  been  held  at  Maidstone.  The 
liberty  of  Romney  Marsh  has  petty  and  quartet  sessions  under 
its  charters. 

Kent  is  remarkable  as  the  only  English  county  which  com- 
prises two  entire  bishoprics,  Canterbury,  the  see  for  East  Kent. 
hRving  been  founded  in  597,  and  Rochester,  the  see  lor  Wot 


Kent,  in  600.  In  1191  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  was 
extensive  with  that  diocese  and  included  the  deaneries  of  West- 
here.  Bridge,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Elbam,  Lympnc,  Charing, 
Sutton,  Sitlingbournc,  Ospringe  and  Canterbury;  the  arcb* 
deaconry  6[  Rochester,  also  co-exieitsive  with  its  diocese,  in- 
cluded the  deaneries  of  Rochester,  Dartf<»d,  Mailing  and  Sboce- 
ham.  In  1S45  the  deaneries  of  Charing,  Sittingboume  and 
Sutton  were  comprised  in  the  new  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone, 
which  in  1846  received  in  addition  the  deaneries  of  Dartford, 
Mailing  and  Sbweham  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Rocboier.  In 
185J  the  deaneries  of  Mailing  and  Charing  were  subdivided  into 
North  and  South  Mailing  and  East  and  West  Charing.  Lympoe 
was  subdivided  into  North  and  South  Lympne  in  1857  and  Dart- 
ford into  East  and  West  Dartford  in  1864.  Graveaend  and 
Cobban  deaneries  were  created  in  1S61  and  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich  in  1S68,  all  Id  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester.  In 
1873  East  and  West  Bridge  deaneries  were  created  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Cantntntry,  arul  Croydon  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Maidstone.  In  1S89  TUnbridge  deanery  was  created  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  MaidsUme.  In  1906  the  deaneries  <rf  East  and 
West  Dartford,  North  and  South  Mailing.  Greenwich  and  Woot 
wich  were  abolished,  and  Shoreham  and  Tunbridge  were  trans- 
ferred from  Maidstone  to  Rochester  archdeaconry. 

Between  the  Conquest  and  the  14th  century  the  earldom  of 
Kent  was  held  tu^esdvely  by  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  WilUan 
of  Ypres  and  Hubert  de  Bnigh  (sheriff  of  the  county  in  the  leigB 
of  Henry  III.),  none  of  whom,  however,  transmitted  the  hoooor, 
which  was  bestowed  by  Edw^  I,  on  bis  youngest  son  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  and  subsequently  passed  to  the  families  of  Holland 
and  Neville  (see  Kent,  Euls  and  Dokes  op).  In  the  Decoes- 
day  Survey  only  five  lay  tenanls-in-chief  are  roeotioDcd,  all  the 
chief  estates  being  held  by  the  church,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Kentish  gentry  are  less  andent  than  in  wamc  remoter  shires  is 
further  ex[dained  by  the  constant  Iraplantuioa  oC  new  ste^ 
from  London.  Greenwich  Is  illustrious  as  the  birthplace 
Henry  VIII.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Sir  Philip  ^ncy  was  bom 
at  Pensburst,  being  descended  from  William  de  Sidney,  chamber- 
lain to  Henry  11.  Bocton  Malherbe  was  the  scat  of  the  Wottoas, 
from  whom  descended  Nicholas  Wotton,  privy  courkdQor  to 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  family 
of  Leiborne  <^  Leibome  Castle,  of  whom  Sir  Roger  Leibome  took 
an  active  part  in  the  barons'  wars,  became  extinct  in  the  14th 
century.  Sir  Frands  Watungham  was  bom  at  Chislchurst. 
where  his  family  had  long  flourished;  Hever  Castle  was  the  scat 
<d  the  Bcdeyns  and  the  scene  of  the  courtship  of  Anne  Boleya 
by  Henry  VIII.  AUingKm  Castle  was  the  biithidace  of  Sx 
Thomas  Wyat. 

K«)t,  from  its  proximity  to  London,  has  been  intimately 
concerned  in  every  great  historical  movement  which  Has  agjlatcd 
the  country,  while  its  busy  industrial  population  has  steadily 
resisted  any  infringement  of  Its  rights  and  libcnies.  The  chief 
events  connected  with  the  county  under  the  Norman  kin^  wm 
the  capture  of  Rochester  by  William  Rufus  during  the  rebetUoe 
of  Odo  of  Bayeux;  the  capture  of  Dover  and  Leeds  castka  by 
Stephen;  the  murder  of  Thomas  1  Bccket  at  Canterbury  in 
1170;  the  submisdon  of  John  to  the  pope's  kgatc  at  Dover  in 
1313,  and  thecaptureof  Rochester  Castle  by  the  king- in  the  same 
year.  Rochester  Castle  was  in  iai6  captured  by  the  dauphin  of 
France,  to  whom  nearly  oil  Kent  submitted,  and  duringihe  wars 
of  Henry  111.  with  his  barons  was  captured  by  Cilberl  dc  CUrt. 
In  the  peasanU'  rising  of  1381  the  rebels  plundered  Ihc  «r^ 
bishop's  palace  at  Canterbury,  and  100,000  Kentishmen  gathered 
round  Wat  Tyler  of  Essex.  In  1450  Kent  took  a  leading  part 
in  Jadt  Cade's  rebelliMi;  and  in  1554  the  insurrection  of  Kr 
Thomas  Wyat  began  at  Maidstone.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  feeling  was  much  divided,  but  after  captnriac 
Dover  Castle  the  pariiament  socm  subdued  the  whole  oowuy. 
In  1648,  however,  a  widespread  insurrection  was  organised  on 
behalf  of  Charles,  and  was  suppressed  by  Furfaz.  The  county 
was  among  the  first  to  welcome  back  Charles  11.  In  166;  the 
Dutch  Reet  under  De  Ruyter  advanced  up  the  Medway,  levcllinc 
the  fort  at  Sheemcsi  and  bundng  the  sUps  at  ^^'i"— ,  la 
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the  Kniiiih  petition  of  1701  drawn  up  M  Maidstone  the  county 
protested  against  the  peace  policy  of  the  Tory  party. 

Among  the  earliest  industries  of  Kent  were  the  iron-mining 
in  the  Weald,  tra(x«ble  at  least  to  Roman  times,  and  the  salt 
indusiry,  which  flourished  along  the  coast  in  the  loth  century. 
The  Domrsday  Survey,  besides  testifying  to  the  agricultural 
ictivity  ol  the  country,  mentions  over  one  hundred  sall-worki 
ind  numerous  valuable  fisheries,  vines  at  Chart  Sutton  and 
Leeds,  and  cheese  al  Milton.  The  Hundred  Rolls  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  frequently  refer  to  wool,  and  Flemish  weavers  settled 
in  the  Weald  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Tiles  were  manu- 
ficturcd  at  Wye  in  the  i4ih  century.  Valuable  timber  was 
afforded  by  the  vast  forest  of  the  Weald,  but  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  feUing  of  wood  for  fud  did  serious  detriment  to 
the  iron-trade,  and  after  the  statute  of  1558  forbidding  the  felling 
of  timber  for  iron-smelting  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  coast  the 
industry  steadily  declined.  The  discovery  of  coal  in  the  oorthem 
counties  dealt  the  final  blow  to  its  prosperity.  Cherries  are  said 
10  have  been  imported  from  Flanders  and  first  planted  in  Kent 
by  Henry  Mil.,  and  from  this  period  the  culture  of  fruits 
(especially  apples  and  cherries)  and  of  hops  spread  rapidly  over 
the  county.  Thread-making  at  Maidstone  and  silk-weaving  at 
Canterbury  existed  in  the  (6th  century,  and  before  1590  one  of 
the  first  paper-mills  in  England  was  set  up  at  Dartford.  The 
itaiutc  of  1630  forbidding  the  exportation  of  wool,  followed  by 
the  Plague  of  iM;,  led  to  a  serious  trade  depression,  while  the 
former  enactment  resulted  in  the  vast  smufsling  trade  which 
^)tczd  along  the  coast,  40,000  packs  of  wool  being  smuggled  to 
Calais  from  Kent  and  Sussex  in  two  years. 

In  1290  Kent  returned  two  members  to  parliament  for  the 
county,  and  in  1195  Canterbury,  Rochester  and  Tunbridge  were 
alto  represented;  Tunbridge  however  made  no  returns  after  this 
date.  In  1551  Maidstone  acquired  represenlation,  and  in  1571 
Quecnborough.  Under  the  act  of  iSji  the  county  returned  four 
members  in  two  divisions,  Chatham  was  represented  by  one 
member  and  Greenwich  by  two,  while  Quecnborough  was  dis- 
franchised. Under  the  act  of  1S6S  the  county  returned  six 
members  in  three  divisions  and  Gravesend  retumedonemember. 
By  the  act  of  1885  the  county  returned  eight  members  in  eight 
divisions,  and  the  representation  of  Canterbury,  Maidstone  and 
Rochester  was  reduced  to  one  member  each.  By  the  London 
Government  Act  of  1891  the  borough  of  Greenwich  was  taken 
out  of  Kent  and  made  one  of  the  twenty-eight  meiropolttan 
boroughs  of  the  county  of  London. 

Anliqailiei. — As  was  to  be  expected  from  its  connexion  with 
:he  early  history  of  England,  and  from  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
Km  poescued  a  larger  than  average  number  of  monastic  founda- 
ions.  Thcrarlieii  were  the  priory  of  Chriic'i  Church  and  ihe  abbey 
if  St  Pelcr  and  St  Paul,  now  called  Si  AuKuiline'i,  both  at  Canter- 
■Lry.  founded  by  Auguiiine  and  the  monks  who  accompanied  him 
o  England.  Other  Saxon  foundations  were  the  nunneries  at 
■olliciionc  [6.50),  Lyminge  (633;  nunnery  and  monastery],  Reculver 
669J,  .Minster-in-Thanet  {670).  Minsier-in-Shcppey  (675),  and  the 
riory  of  S(  Martin  at  Dover  (696),  all  belonging  10  the  Benedictine 
rder.  Some  o(  these  were  rcfounded,  and  ihe  principal  monastic 
;mains  now  existing  are  those  of  the  Benedictine  priories  at  Rochcs- 
•T  (1089),  Folkestone  O095).  Dover  (1140);  the  Benedictine  nun- 
cries  ai  Mallira;  (time  of  William  RufuiJ.Minstcr.in-Sheppey  (1130), 
igham  (founded  by  King  Stephen),  and  Davington  (1153);  'he 
■Mercian  Abbey  at  Boxicy  (i  T46};  the  Cluniac  abbey  at  Faversham 
147]  and  priory  at  Monks  Horton  (lime  of  Henry  II.},  the  precep- 
■ry  of  Knights  Templars  at  Swingficld  (lime  of  Henry  It.);  the 
rcmonslraiensian  abbey  of  St  Radicund's.  near  Dover  (1191): 
e  hrsi  house  of  Dominicans  in  England  al  Canicrbury  (iiit); 
e  first  Carmelite  house  in  England,  at  Aylesford  (t'40):  '"d  the 
lory  of  Augustinian  nuns  at  Dartford  U355)-  Other  houses  of 
ilch  there  arc  slight  remains  are  Lesnes  abbey,  near  Erith,  and 
Isington  priory  near  Ashford.  established  in  1 17S  and  1353  respec- 
cly.  and  both  belonging  to  the  Aueustinian  canons:  and  the  house 
Franciscans  at  Canterbury  <l9lf ).  But  no  remains  exist  of  the 
loricsof  AuKustinian  canon*  at  Canterbury  (St  Gregory's;  10A4), 
eds,  near  Niaidstone  (1 1 19}.  Tunbridge  (middle  of  iiih  century), 
mhwell.  near  Cranbrook  (lime  of  Hrnry  11);  the  nunnery  of  St 
lukhrc  at  Canterbury  (about  1100)  and  Langdon  abbey,  near 
ilmi:r  (1 193).  both  belonging  10  the  Benedictines;  the  Trinitarian 
ory  of  MottenJen  near  Headcorn,  the  first  house  of  Cruiched 
an  in  England  (1114),  where  miracle  pUys  were  prcsentrd  in  (he 
irch  by  ine  friars  on  Trinity  Sunday;  the  Carmelite  priories  at 


Sandwich  (1273)  and  Losenham  near  Tenterden  (1341);  and  the 
prceeptory  of  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  West  Peckham, 
near  Tunbridge  (140S). 

Even  apart  from  the  cathedral  churches  ol  Canterbury  and 
Rochester,  the  county  is  unsurpassed  in  the  number  of  churches  it 
pouesses  of  the  highest  interest.  For  remains  of  a  dale  before  Ihe 
Conquest  the  church  of  Lyminge  is  of  first  importance.  Here, 
apart  from  the  monastic  remains,  there  may  be  seen  portions  of  the 
church  founded  by  'Cihelburga.  wife  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  rebuilt,  wilh  considerable  use  of  Roman  material,  in 

?i5  by  St  Dunsian.  There  is  simibr  early  work  in  the  church  of 
addlesworth,  not  far  distant.  Among  numerous  Norman  examples 
the  first  in  interest  is  the  small  church  at  Barfrcston,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  its  kind  in  England,  with  a  profusion  of  orna- 
ment, especially  round  the  south  doorway  and  east  window.  The 
churches  of  St  Marsarel-at-Cliff.  Patrixboume  and  Darcnth  are 
hardly  less  noiewortny,  while  the  tower  of  New  Romnev  church 
should  also  be  mentioned.  Among  several  remarkable  Early 
Enclish  examples  none  is  finer  than  ffythe  church,  but  the  churches 
of  SS  -  M  ar^  and  Eanswiih,  Folkestone.  Minster-in-Thanet,  Chalk, 
with  its  curious  porch,  Faversham  and  Westwell.  witn  fine  contem- 
porary glass,  are  alto  worthy  of  notice.  Stone  church,  near  Dart- 
ford,  a  late  example  of  this  style,  tiansitional  to  I>ecoraled,  is  very 
fine;  and  among  Decorated  buildings  Chartham  church  exhibits  in 
some  of  its  windows  the  peculiar  tracery  known  as  Kent i&h  Decorated. 
Perpendicular  churches,  though  numerous,  are  leu  remarkable,  but 
the  fine  gUsa  of  this  period  in  Nelilestead  church  may  be  noticed. 
The  church  of  Cobham  contains  one  of  the  richest  collections  of 
ancient  brasses  in  England. 

Kent  is  also  rich  in  examples  of  ancient  architecture  other  than 
ecclesiastical.  The  castles  of  Rochester  and  Dover  are  famous; 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Chilham  are  notable  among  others.  Ancient 
man«ans  are  very  numerous;  among  these  are  the  castellated 
Leeds  Castle  in  the  Maidstone  district ,  Penshurst  Place.  He ver  Castle 
near  Edcnbridge,  Saliwood  and  Westenhanger  near  Hythe,  the 
Mote  House  at  Ightham  near  Wrotham,  KnoTe  House  near  Seven- 
oaks,  and  Cobham  Halt.  Minor  example*  of  early  domestic  archi- 
tecture abound  throughout  the  county. 

Authorities. — A  full  bibliography  of  the  many  earlier  works  on 
the  county  and  iis  towns  is  given  in  J.  ft.  Smith  ■  Bibliotktto  Can- 
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ftapkie  or  Svnry  ef  the  County  of  (London,  l6.^l^1:  I.  and  T. 
'hilipot,  VdUre  Cantianum  (London,  1659,  I770j;  J.  Harris, 
Hiilmy  of  KrnI  (London.  1719):  E.  Hasted,  Ilislory  and  Topo- 
irapkical  Siinty  of  Ktnl  {4  vols,  (olio,  Canterbury.  1778-1799;  3nd 
ed.,  13  voli-.  Bvo,  Canterbury.  1797-1&01) ;  \V.  H.  Ireland.  Ihslory 
of  the  Coiinl\  if  Kent  (London.  iSaa-lSto) ;  C.  Sandys.  Consueludinft 
Kantiat  (Lmdon,  1B51);  A.  Hus,iiey.  Notes  on  the  Chutthti  of  Kent 
(London,  I>iS2);  L.  B.  Larking,  Tht  Domesday  Book  of  Kent  (t8&9); 
R.  Furlcv,  Ihsloryof  the  Wiald  of  Keni  [A^^hford.  1871-1874)  :VV.  A. 
Scott  Robertson.  Ktnlish  Archorology  (London.  1876-1884) ;  Sit  S.  R. 
Glynne,  Ni  ks  on  Churches  of  Ktnl.  cd.  W.  H.  Gladstone  (London, 
■  877):  J-  Hutchinson,  Mm  of  KrnI  and  Krntisk  Men  (London, 
1S93);  VicL'Tta  County  History."  Kent."  ^xr: a.\so Archoeotoiia  Canli- 
ana  (traniljiions  u(  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  London, 
from  1858). 

KENTIOBRH,  IT.  or  Munco  ("  dear  friend,"  a  name  given  to 
him,  according  to  Jocelyn,  by  St  Servanus),  a  Briton  of  Strath- 
Clyde,  called  by  the  Goidels  In  Giasckii,  "  the  Grey  Hound,"  was, 
according  to  the  legends  preserved  in  the  lives  whicfi  remain,  of 
royal  descent.  His  mother  when  with  child  was  thrown  down 
from  a  hill  called  Dunpclder  (Traprain  Law,  Haddingtonshire), 
but  survived  the  fall  and  escaped  by  sea  to  Culross  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  Kentigem  was  bom.  It  is 
possible  that  she  may  have  been  a  nun,  as  a  convent  had  been 
founded  in  earlier  times  on  Traprain  Law.  The  life  then 
describes  the  training  of  the  boy  by  Servanus,  but  the  dale  of 
the  latter  renders  this  impossible.  Returning  to  Strathclyde 
Kenligcm  lived  for  some  time  at  Glasgow,  near  a  cemetery 
ascribed  to  St  Ninian,  and  was  eventually  made  bishop  of  that 
region  by  the  king  and  clergy.  This  story  is  partially  attested 
by  Welsh  documents,  in  which  Kentigern  appears  as  the  bishop 
of  Garthmwl,  apparently  the  ruler  of  the  region  about  Glasgow. 
Subsequently  he  was  opposed  by  a  pagan  king  called  Morken, 
whose  relatives  after  his  death  succeeded  in  forcing  the  saint  to 
retire  from  Strathclyde.  He  thereupon  look  refuge  with  St 
David  at  Mencvia  (St  David's),  and  eventually  founded  a  monas- 
tery at  Lianelwy  (St  Asaph's),  for  which  purpose  he  received 
grants  from  Maclgwn.  prince  of  Gwyncdd.  After  the  battle  of 
Ardderyd  in  573  in  which  King  Rhyddcrch.  leader  of  the  Chris- 
tian parly  in  Strathclyde.  was  victorious.  Kentigern  was  recalled. 
He  fixed  his  see  first  al  Hoddam  in  Dumfriesshire,  but  afterwardi 
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returned  to  Glasgow.  He  is  credited  with  misuonaiy  work  In 
Galloway  and  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  roost  of  the 
dedications  to  him  which  survive  are  north  of  the  Mounth  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Dee.  llie  meeting  of  Kentigera  uid  Columb« 
probably  took  place  soon  after  584.  when  the  latter  began  to 
preach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tay. 

AuTKORlTies.— LimJ  oT  St  KentiEcm :  Fragment  lued  by  Tofan 
of  Fotdun,  and  complete  "  Life  "  by  Jocelyn  01  Fumess  in  Forbei'i 
IliilorUnu ^ ScotioMd  (Edioburah,  1874),  vol.  v.;  Fcur  Ancient  Boeki 
0/  Walti  (Edinburgh,  ed.  W.  F.  Skene.  186S),  ii.  457:  Uynrian 
A rtkatolm  {London,  l8oi),  iE-M:  D.  K-TiioaM,  Hulory  efPmtit 
^Sl  Amfi  (London,  1874).  p-  S:  Index  of  Llyfr  Coch  Asaph,  Anhat- 
A»na  Camhrensis.  3rd  leries,  186S,  vol.  wv.p.  1511  W.  F.  Skene. 
Cdiic  SeoUand  (EdmburKh,  1877),  ii.  179  ft. ;  John  Rhya,  CtUic 
Brilain  (Lxindon,  1904),  pp.  14s,  146,  174,  199.  350. 

KEHTOH,  a  city  and  the  county  vaX  of  Hardin  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Scioto  river,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  (1900),  6fisii  including  493  foreign-bom  and  271  negroes; 
(igio),  7185.  It  is  served  by  the  Erie,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Cliicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Ohio  Central  raOways.  It  is 
built  on  tbe  water-parting  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Gulf  of 
&Iexico,  here  about  1,000  ft.  above  sea-Ievd.  There  aie  shops 
of  the  Ohio  Central  railway  here,  and  inanufactoria  of  hard- 
ware. The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its  waterworks. 
Kenton  was  named  in  honour  of  Simon  Kenton  (1755-1836)  a 
famous  scout  and  Indian  lighter,  who  took  part  in  the  txmler 
warfare,  iMrtlculaily  in  Kentucky  and  OIuo,  during  the  War  of 
American  Independence  and  afterwards.  It  was  platted  and  be- 
came the  county  seat  in  1833,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1885. 

KENTS  CAVERN,  or  Kent's  Hole,  the  largest  of  English 
bone  caves,  famous  as  aiTording  evidence  of  the  eidiunce  of 
Man  in  Devon  (England)  contemporaneously  with  animals  now 
extina  or  no  longer  indigenous.  It  te  about  a  mile  east  of 
Torquay  harbour  and  is  of  a  sinuous  nature,  running  deeply 
into  a  hill  of  Devonian  limestone.  Although  long  known  locally, 
it  was  not  until  1825  that  it  was  sdentifically  examined  by  Rev. 
J.  McEiiery,  who  found  worked  flints ininlimateuwdatiini  with 
the  bones  of  extinct  manunab.  He  lecogniied  the  fact  that 
they  proved  the  existence  of  man  in  Devonshire  while  those 
animals  were  alive,  but  the  idea  was  too  novel  to  be  accepted 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  discoveries  were  afterwards 
verified  by  Godwin  Austen,  and  ultimatdy  by  tbe  Committee 
of  the  Biitlsb  Association,  whose  explorations  were  carried  on 
under  the  guidance  of  Wm.  Pcngelly  from  1865  to  1880.  There 
are  four  distinct  strata  in  the  cave.  <i)  The  surface  is  com- 
posed of  dark  earth  and  contains  medieval  remains,  Roman 
pottery  and  anicls  wMdi  prove  that  it  was  in  use  during 
the  Iron,  Bronze  and  Neolithic  Ages.  (1)  Below  this  is  a 
stalagmite  floor,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  3  ft.,  and  cover- 
ing (3)  the  red  earth  which  contained  bones  of  tbe  hyaena, 
lion,  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and  other  animals,  in  association  with 
flint  irofderaents  and  an  engraved  aatler,  which  proved  man  to 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  cavern  during  its  deposition. 
Above  this  and  below  the  stalagmite  there  is  in  one  part  of  the 
cave  a  black  band  from  2  to  6  in.  thick,  formed  of  soil  tike  No.  1, 
containing  charcoal,  numerous  flint  implements,  and  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  animals,  the  latter  occasionally  perforated  as  if 
used  for  ornament.  (4)  Filling  the  bottom  <rf  the  ca\x  was 
a  hard  breccia,  with  the  remains  of  bears  and  flint  implements, 
the  latter  in  the  main  ruder  than  those  found  abovc^  in  some 
places  it  was  no  less  than  13  ft.  thick.  The  most  remarkable 
animal  remains  found  in  Kent's  Cavern  are  those  of  the  Sabre- 
toothed  tiger,  AfacAoiVoifiu /(KidetM  of  Sir  Richard  Ovren.  While 
the  value  of  McEnety's  discoveries  was  in  dispute  the  expk>raUon 
of  the  cave  of  Brixham  near  Torquay  in  1858  proved  that  man 
was  coeval  with  the  extinct  mammalia,  and  in  the  following  year 
addition^  proof  was  offered  by  the  implements  that  ware  found 
in  Wookey  Hole,  Somerset.  Similar  remains  have  been  met 
with  in  the  caves  of  Wales,  and  in  England  as  far  north  as 
Derbyshire  (Cresswell),  proving  that  over  the  whole  of  southern 
and  middle  England  men,  in  precisely  the  same  stage  of  rude 
civilitaiion,  hunted  the  rhinoceros,  the  mammoth  and  other 
extinct  animals. 


See  Sir  John  Evans,  Ancienl  Stow  Impbmailt  cf  Creal  Britem 
(London.  1897);  Lord  Avebury'i  Prekislcrit  Tinus  (iqoo):  W. 
Penally,  Aidreu  to  like  Brilisk  Attcdation  (1883)  and  Life  of  bin 
by  hisaauBhter  (1S97);  Godwin  Austen.  Prae.  Cto.  Sot.  Ltmdini.  111. 
286;  Pengelly.  "  Literature  of  Kent's  Caveni  "  in  Tram.  Daaiakiit 
Auoeialton  <iS68):  William  Boyd  Dawfcins,  Ca»t-hmha[  and 
Early  Man  im  BriUin. 

KENTUCKY,  a  South  Central  State  of  the  Ututed  Sut£s  ef 
America,  situated  between  36*  jo'  and  39*  6'  N.,  and  Si*  and 
89°  38*  W.  It  is  bounded  N. ,  N.  W. ,  and  N.E.  by  lllinMS,  Indiana 
and  Ohio;  E.  by  the  Big  Sandy  river  and  its  £.  fork,  the  Tvg, 
which  separates  it  from  West  Virginia,  and  by  Virginia;  S.E 
aitd  S.  by  Virginia  and  Tennessee;  and  W.  by  the  Mississif^ 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri.  It  has  an  area  of 
40,598  sq.  m.;  of  this,  417  Ml-  tn.,  including  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  Ohio  river,  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  are  water  suiface. 

Pkytiopaphy. — From  mountain  heights  along  iti  eaftern  border 
the  surface  of  Kentucky  ii  a  north-weucra         acroM  two  much 
dissected  plateaus  to  a  gracefully  undulating  lowland  in  the  ecnh 
central  part  and  a  longer  western  slope  acroos  the  same  plateau:  ta 
a  lower  and  more  level  lowland  at  the  western  extrctnity.  Tke 
narrow  mountain  belt  is  part  of  the  western  edge  of  the  AppeUchiu 
Mountain  Province  in  which  parallel  ridjei  of  folded  nounuiau 
the  Cumberland  and  the  Pine,  have  crcxs  2000-3000  ft.  bith,  iM 
tbe  Bjg  Black  Mountain  rises  to  4000  (t.   Tbe  bubcst  poant  in  tM 
state  is  The  Double  on  the  Virginia  state  line,  in  the  eastern  pan  4 
Harlan  county  with  an  altiltide  of  over  4100  (t.  The  entiie  ta^om 
guaiter  of  tbe  state,  cotemunous  with  the  Eattem  Kentucky  anil 
field,  is  commonly  known  as  the  region  of  tbe  "  momuaias,"  bMl 
with  the  exception  ot  the  narrow  area  just  described  it  (suiiedB 
belong*  to  the  Alleghany  Plateau  Province.    This  plateau  bch  fl 
cxceedingl]r  rugged  with  sharp  ridses  altcraatiof  with  ntrnw 
valleys  wluch  have  steep  sides  lyit  ace  aeklon  more  than  1500  M 
above  the  sea.  The  remainder  of  the  state  which  lies  cast  li  tM 
Tennessee  river  is  divided  into  tbe  Hifljiland  Rim  Plateau  sndl 
lowland  baMn,  eroded  in  the  Highland  Rim  Plateau  and  ttio»n 
the  Blue  Crass  Rcf^n;  thisre^oo  isseparated  from  the  HigUaDd  Ifl 
Plateau  by  a  •emieiicular  escarpment  extending  from  feriiiiniiM 
Ohio,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  to  tbe  mouth  o(  the  SS 
river  below  Louisville;  it  is  bcxindcd  north  by  the  Ohio  riM 
The  Highland  Rim  Plateau,  lying  to  the  south,  east  and 
the  escarpment,  embraces  fully  one- hair  of  the  state,  skipei 
elevations  of  looo-iaoo  ft.  or  more  in  the  cast  to  altout  500  lt.1 
the  north-west,  and  is  generally  much  less  rugs«d  than  tbe  Afl 
ghany  Plateau;  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  southern  portion  of  it  isfl 
numerous  circular  depressions  (sink  holes)  in  the  surface  and  U 
cavernous  region  beneath.  Kentucky  is  noted  for  its  caves,  tbe  bd 
known  of  which  are  Mammoth  Cave  and  Coknsal  Cavtrn  (n4 
The  caves  are  cut  in  the  beds  of  limestone  (lying  immediately  oM 
the  coal-bearing  series}  by  streams  that  pass  beneath  the  surfaew 
the  "  sink  hoks,"  and  according  to  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  Iherea 
altogether  "  doubtless  a  hun<Aed  thousand  miles  of  wa)s  M 
enough  to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  man."  Down  the  sleep  tlM 
of  the  eKaipment  the  Highland  Rim  Plateau  drops  200  ft.  or  h 
to  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region,  in  which  eraaioa  has  ili  h  I J 
on  limestone  a  gncefullv  undulating  surface.    This  Blur  Cl 
Region  is  like  a  beautiful  park,  without  rMxed  dUfs,  uni.iuiM 
slopes,  or  Bat  marshy  bottoms,  but  marked  oy  rounded  hioi  ■ 
dales.   EspeciaUy  within  a  radius  of  20  m.  around  Leaagtot^H 
country  is  clothed  with  an  unusually  luxuriant  vccctation.  DiM 
spring,  autumn,  and  winter  in  particular,  the  Uwe-crasa  (?m  a 
^isia  and  Pen  praUniii)  spreads  a  mat,  grteo,  thick,  fine  and  ■ 
over  much  of  the  cmmtty,  and  it  is  a  good  winter  pasture;  aboin 
middle  of  June  it  blooms,  and,  owing  to  the  hue  of  its  stcd  ^efl 
gives  the  landscape  a  bluish  hue.   Another  kiwland  area  enbs 
that  small  part  of^ the  state  in  the  extreme  south-east  which  lirtfl 
of  the  Tennessee  river;  this  belongs  to  that  part  of  thcCoauil  fl 
Region  which  extends  north  along  tbe  Missisdppi  river;  it  hM 
Kcntuckyanaveragedevaiionof Icssthansooft.  MoatcfthtW 
rivers  of  the  slate  have  their  sources  among  the  mountains  or  oh 
Alleghany  I^teau  and  Row  more  or  less  circuitously  in  a  tern 
north-western  direction  into  the  Ohio.   Although  deep  ihrt  chaal 
are  common,  falls  or  iffipaimble  rapids  are  rareweMof  ibeAlkM 
Plateau,  and  the  state  has  an  extensive  mileage  of  navifatiic  «iA 
The  Licking.  Kentucky,  Green  and  Tradewater  arc  tbe  priiv 
rivers  wholly  within  the  state.   The  Cumberland,  after  flo>u<(l 
considerable  distance  in  the  south-east  and  south  central  pan  <m 
state,  passes  into  Tennessee  at  a  point  nearly  south  of  luwisiiUefl 
in  the  extreme  south-west  the  CumbcrUitd  and  the  TennessK.H 
only  a  short  distance  between  ibem.  cross  Kentucky  and  csi^ 
MissisMppi  at  Smiihbnd  and  Paducah  rcspcctivety.    Tbe  disj 
of  the  region  under  which  tbe  caverns  lie  is  mostly  tindcrgroun^ 

Fauna  anJ  Mora. — The  first  white  settlers  fouitd  great  nuM 
of  buffaloes,  deer.  elks,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys  and  panodtnj 
many  bears,  panthers,  lynx,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  ociert.  «H 
musk-rats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoons,  woodchucka,  opotsucM 
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■konlci,  ukI  tlie  •tKami  were  lohaWted  bytront.  parcfa.  buffalo-fiih, 
soB-fiifc.  muOet,  edt,  4nd  Micken.  Of  the  larger  ^me  there  remain 
only  A  few  detr,  bean  and  lynx  in  the  mountam  dUtricta,  and  the 
numbcta  of  nnall  fame  and  uh  have  been  greatly  ivdiKea.  In  iti 
primeval  Kate  Kentucky  wu  generally  well  timbered,  bat  mon  of 
the  middle  lectJoa  haa  been  cleared  and  here  the  blue  giaaa  la  now 
the  domtnant  feature  of  the  flora.  Extenrive  forett  area*  still  remain 
both  in  the  eut  and  the  we«t,  In  the  eajt  oak,  maple,  beech, 
cheitnut,  elm,  tulip-tree  (locaUy  "  yellow  poplar  "},  walnut,  pine 
and  cedar  trees  are  the  most  numerous;  in  the  west  the  fotcsti  are 
conwa«d  larsely  of  cypress  aih,  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  walnut, 
bcecn.  tulip-tree,  gum  and  sycamore  trees.  Locust,  pawpaw, 
cucumber,  buck-eye,  black  mulbenv  and  wild  cherry  trees  also 
aboand,  tM  the  grape,  raspberry  and  strawberry  are  native  fruits. 

CJuMott.— The  climate  is  somewhiit  more  mild  and  even  than  that  of 
neighbouring  states.  The  mean  ani)ualtemperature,aboutso*F. 
on  themountainain  tbeS.  E.,and6o'  W.  of  the  Tennessee,  is  about 
55'  F,  for  the  entire  state :  the  thermometer  seldom  registers  as  high 
aa  TOO*  or  as  low  as—io  .  The  mean  annual  [Mecipitation  ranges 
from  about  38  in.  in  the  north-east  to  50  in.  iii  the  south,  and  is  about 
46  in.  lor  the  entire  state;  it  is  usually  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  year  and  very  little  is  in  the  form  ot  snow.  The  prevailing  irinds 
blow  from  the  west  or  south-west;  rain-bearing  winds  blow  mostly 
from  the  south  ;and  the  C(M  waves  come  from  th^north  or  north- west. 

SM. — The  best  soils  are  the  oUirrlom  In  the  bottom-landa  alow 
■ome  at  the  larger  rivers  and  that  of  the  Blue  Giasa  Recion,  lAtck 
is  derived  from  a  b'mestoae  rich  In  ocganlc  matter  (contauinvplw^ 
phorus)  and  i^idly  decompodng.  Tbe  soil  within  a  fmoliis  of 
some  30  m.  around  Lexington  Is  eapedaSy  ridi ;  outnde  of  this  area 
the  Blue  Grass  soil  is  less  rich  in  pho^hortii  and  contains  a  brger 
mixture  of  sand.  The  smls  of  the  Highland  Rim  Plateau  as  well 
aa  of  the  ktwbnd  west  of  the  Tennessee  river  vary  greatly,  but  tbe 
most  common  are  a  clay,  containing  more  or  less  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  sandy  loam.  On  tbe  escarpment  around  the  Blue  Grass 
Region  the  soils  are  for  the  most  part  either  cherty  or  stiff  with 
clay  and  of  inferior  quality.  On  the  mountains  and  on  the  Alleghany 
Plateau,  also,  much  of  the  soil  is  very  light  and  thin. 

AtricuUnrc. — Kentucky  is  chiefly  aa  agricultural  state.  Of  the 
75^<53i  of  its  inhabitants  who.  in  1900,  weiv  cng^ed  insmnegalttful 
occupation,  408,185  or  54'3%,  were  a^icultututs,  and  of  Ita  total 
land  surface  31,979^2  acres,  or  85-9^  were  included  in  farms. 
The  percentage  ofimproved  farm  land  increased  from  35'a  in  1850 
to49'9in  1880  and  to  Ga'S  in  1900.  The  number  of  farms  increased 
from  74,777  in  1S50  to  166455  in  1S80  and  to  334.667  in  1900;  and 
their  average  sire  decreased  from  3367  acres  in  185010139*1  acres 
in  1880  and  to  937  acres  in  1900,  these  changes  being  lafgdy  due 
to  the  breaking  up  of  slave  estates,  tbe  introdtaction  of  «  considerable 
number  of  negro  farmers,  and  tbe  increased  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  market-garden  produce.  In  the  best  stock-raising  county, 
«.(.  in  Fayette  county,  tbe  opposite  tendency  prevailed  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  and  <M  farms  of  a  faw  hundred  acres  were 
combined  to  form  some  vast  estates  of  from  3000  to  4000  acres, 
or  tbe  334,667  farms  in  1900. 155.189  contoloed  lesa  than  100  acres, 
76.450  contained  between  100  and  500  acres,  and  358  contained  mora 
than  1000  acres;  159.216  or  64'86%,  were  merated  by  awneta  or 
part  owners,  of  iritom  5330  were  negroes;  16,776  by  cash  tenants, 
(rf  whom  769  were  negroes;  and  60,389  by  share  tenant^  erf  whom 
4984  were  negroes.  In  1900  tbe  value  of  farm  land  ana  improve- 
ments was  1391,117,^;  of  buildings  on  farms,  890,887.460;  of  live- 
Mock,  l73.739.io6.  In  the  year  1899  the  value  erf  all  lann  [mducts 
was  1133^66,785  (of  which  131,138.530  was  the  value  of  products 
fed  to  livestocK),  iricluding  the  following  items:  crops,  874,783463; 
animal  products,  l44.303.940;  and  forest  product*,  f4,i79340- 
Tbe  total  acreage  of  all  crops  In  1899  was  6,583,696.  Indian  com 
is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  crop.  As  late  as  1S49,  when  it 
produced  58,672,391  bu.,  Kentucky  was  the  second  largest  Indian- 
corn  producing  state  in  the  Union.  In  1B99  the  crop  had  increased 
to  73,974,330  bu.  and  the  acteaee  was  3.319,^57  (more  than  half  the 
acreage  irf  all  oDpt  in  tbe  state},  but  the  rank  had  fallen  to  ninth  in 
product  and  eleventh  in  acreage:  in  1909  (according  to  the  Yearbook 
of  tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture)  the  crop  was 
103.473,000  bu.  (ninth  among  the  states  of  the  United  States),  and 
the  acreage  was  3,568,00a  (twelfth  among  the  states).  Among  the 
cereals  wheat  is  the  next  largest  crop;  it  increased  from  3,143,83a  bu. 
in  iS^  to  11,356.113  bu.  in  1879,  and  to  14,364,500  bu.  in  1899;  in 
1909  It  waa  only  7J)o6,ooo  bu.  Tbe  crep  of  each  of  tbe  other  cereals 
ia  small  and  in  eau  case  was  less  in  1899  than  in  1S49,  The  culture 
of  tobacco,  which  is  tbe  Mcood  most  valnaUe  crop  ia  tbe  state,  was 
begun  in  the  north  part  about  iTSoandin  tbe  wett  and  south  early 
ia  tbe  i9tb  century,  out  it  waa  lata  la  that  centarybefMe  it  was  intro- 
duced to  any  eonstderaUe  extent  in  the  Blue  Gtasa  Re^on.  where 
It  was  then  in  a  measure  substituted  for  the  culture  oflierap.  By 
1849  Kantocky  ranked  second  only  to  Vininia  in  tbe  production  of 
tobacco,  and  m  1899  it  was  far  ahead  oTany  other  state  in  both 
acreage  and  yield,  there  being  in  that  year  384,805  acres,  which  was 
34*9  %  of  tbe  total  acreage  In  the  coDtinental  United  States,  yielding 
3i4,3SS/>50  lb.  As  compared  with  the  state's  Indian  com  crop  trf 
that  year,  the  acreage  was  only  a  little  more  than  one-ninth,  but  the 
value  ($18,541,983)  was  about  63%.  la  1909  the  tobacco  acreage 
In  Kentucky  was  430,000,  tbe  crop  waa  350,700,000  lb,  valued  at 


•37, 1 74,300 ;  tbe  average  pike  perpmmd  had  increased  from  5^ ceiits 
in  1899  to  10*6  cents  m  1009.  The  two  most  important  tobacco- 
growing  district!  are;  the  Black  Patch,  in  the  eoreme  south-west 
comer  of  the  state,  which  with  the  adjacent  counties  in  Tennessee 
grows  a  bUck  heavy  leaf  bought  almost  entirely  by  the  agents  of 
forei^  eovemmeots  (especially  Austria.  Siwin  and  Italy)  and  called 
"  regie  tobacco:  and  tbe  Blue  Grass  Region,  as  far  east  as  Maya- 
ville,  and  the  bill  country  south  and  east,  whose  product,  tbe  red 
and  white  Burley,  is  a  fine-fibred  light  leal,  peculiariy  absorbent  of 
licorice  and  other  adulterants  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
chewing  tobacco,  and  hencea  peculiariy  valuable  crop,  which  formerly 
aver8ged33centsapaandforaIl  grades.'  Tbe  high  price  received  by 
tbe  bllt  growers  of  the  Builey  induced  farmera  in  the  Blue  Grass 
to  plant  Bufiey  tobacco  there,  where  tbe  crop  proved  a  great  success, 
more  than  twK:e  as  much  (sometimes  3000  lb)  being  grown  to  tbe 
acre  in  the  Blue  Grass  as  in  the  hilts  and  twice  as  large  patches  being 
eauly  manased.  In  the  hill  country  the  share  tenant  could  usually 
plant  and  cultivate  only  four  acres  of  tobacco,  had  to  spend  130  days 
working  tbecrop,  and  could  use  the  same  laod  for  tobacco  only  once 
in  six  years.  So.  although  a  price  of  6*s  cents  a  pound  covered 
expenses  of  the  planter  at  Buitey  in  the  Blue  Grass,  who  could  um 
the  same  land  tot  tobacco  once  in  four  years,  thia  price  did  not  repay 
the  hill  plaater.  Tba  additional  psvductioa  of  tbe  Blue  Ciass 
Region  sent  the  price  of  Burley  tobacco  down  to  thia  figtire  and  beknr 
it.  The  planters  In  the  Black  Patch  had  met  a  combination  of  tbe 
buyen  by  fbmiai  a  pool,  the  Planters^  Protecdve  Aatociatlon,  into 
which  VKOOO  growers  were  fonwd  hv  "  nUit-ridiiig  "  and  other 
forms  01  coeraoo  and  persuasion,  and  had  thus  secured  an  advance 
to  II  cents  a  pound  from  the  "  regie  "  buyers  and  had  shown  tbe 
efficacy  of  pooling  methods  in  securing  better  prices  for  the  tobacco 
crop.  Following  their  exam[de,  the  planters  of  the  Hurley  formed 
the  Burley  Tobacco  Society,  a  Buriey  pool,  with  headquarten  at 
Winchester  and  associated  with  the  Amaican  Society  of  Equity, 
which  promoted  in  general  the  pooling  of  different  crops  throughout 
the  country.  The  tobacco  plantm  secured  legislation  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  crop  pods.  The  Bailey  Tobacco  Society  attempted 
to  pool  the  entire  crop  and  thus  force  the  buvera  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  of  New  Jersey  (which  usually  bought  mora  than 
three-fourths  of  toe  crop  ofBurley)  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for 
it.  In  1906  and  in  1907  the  crap  was  very  large:  the  pool  sold  its 
lower  grades  of  the  1906  crop  at  16  cents  a  pound  to  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  forced  the  independent  buyers  out  of  Inisiness ; 
and  the  Burley  &dety  decided  in  1007  to  grow  no  more  tobacco 
until  tbe  1906  and  I{K>7  crops  were  sold,  making  the  price  high  enough 
to  pay  for  this  penoa  of  idleness.  Members  of  the  pool  bad  used 
force  to  bring  plantera  into  the  pool ;  and  now  some  tobacco  groweri, 
especially  in  the  hills,  planted  new  crops  in  the  hope  of  immediate 
return,  and  a  new  "  night-riding  "  war  was  b^n  on  them.  Bands 
of  masked  men  rode  about  the  country  both  in  the  Black  Patch  and 
In  the  Buriey,  burning  tobacco  houses  <rf  the  independent  planters, 
•oaphig  tbew  newly-planted  tobacco  rntdies,  demanding  that 
plantert  join  tbdr  omulntfon  or  leave  the  country,  and  whim^ng 
or  (hooting  ^  Kcaldttanta.  Governor  Willson,  immediately  after 
bis  Inanguiadon,  took  measures  to  mippnm  disorder.  In  general 
the  Planters'  notcctive  Association  in  the  Black  Patch  was  more 
niccesrful  la  Ita  pool  than  tbe  Buriey  Tobacco  Society  In  ha,  and 
there  was  mora  vidence  ia  the  "  regie  "  than  in  the  "  Burley  " 
district.  In  November  1908  the  lawlessness  subsided  in  the  Burley 
after  the  agreement  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  to  purchase 
the  remainder  of  the  1906  crop  at  a  "  round  "  jwice  of  30}  cents 
and  a  part  of  the  1907  crop  at  an  avoage  price  of  17  cents,  thus 
making  it  profitable  to  raire  a  full  crop  in  1909, 

Kentucky  is  the  principal  hemp-growing  state  of  the  Union ;  the 
crop  trf  1899,  which  was  zrown  on  14,107  acrea  and  amounted  to 
10,303,560  %  valued  at  1468,454.  waa  877%  of  the  hemp  crop 
of  tbe  whole  country.  But  the  competition  of  cheaper  labour  in 
other  countries  reduced  tbe  profits  on  this  plant  and  the  product  of 
1699  was  a  decrease  from  78,618,000  tb  in  1859.  Hay  and  forage, 
the  fourth  in  value  of  the  state's  crops  in  1899,  were  grown  on 
683,139  acres  and  amounted  to  776,534  tons,  valued  at  86,100,647; 
in  1909  the  acreage  of  hay  was  480,000  and  the  crop  of  653,000  tons 
was  valued  at  87.771,000.  In  1899  the  total  value  of  h^it  grown 
in  Kentucky  was  81491,45^  (making  the  state  rank  thirteenth  among 
the  states  of  the  Union  m  the  value  of  this  prtxluct),  ol  which 
lii943.^4S  was  the  value  of  orchard  fruits  and  8435,463  that  of  Email 
fruita.  Amon^  fruits,  apples  are  produced  in  greUest  abuodantx, 
6,055,717  bu.  m  1899,  an  amount  exceeded  in  only  nine  states;  in 
1SS9  the  crop  had  been  10,679,389  bu.  and  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
crop  of  Ohio  and  by  that  erf  Michigan.  Kentucky  also  grows  con- 
siderable quaolhies  of  cherries,  pears,  plurtu  and  peaches,  and,  for  ita 
sire,  ranks  high  in  its  crops  of  strawberries  blackbaries  and  rant- 
berries.  Indiancomisgrown  inall  partsof  tnestate but  most  largely 
in  the  western  portion.  Wheat  is  grown  both  in  the  Blue  Grass 
Region  and  farther  west;  'and  the  b^  country  for  fruit  is  aloiw  the 
Ohio  river  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  and  in  the  billv  la  nd  sur- 
rounding the  Blue  Grass  Region.  In  the  eastern  part  01  the  state 


iNocthoftbeBbckPatdilsadtstrict  in  which  ^rownabcavy-leaf 
tobacco,  a  large  part  of  which  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain ;  and  farther 
north  and  cast  a  dailt  tobacco  ia  grawn  for  tbe  American  maifat. 
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when  crept  tn  nnenlly  ligbt.  lodltu  com,  osb  and  poutoei  are 
tlie|HiadpalMDducu.buttotMCCO.  flMaml  cotton  are  grown.  The 
thoraughbrni  Kentuc^  hone  haa  tang  had  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  weed:  and  the  Blue  GraM  Rezion,  c^iedallj'  Favettc,  Bourbon 
aad  Woodford  counties,  ■■  prababfy  the  fineat  bone-breeduig  region 
In  Anerica  and  haa  large  breeding  Unam.  la  Fayette  county,  in 
■900',  the  average  value  of  colta  between  the  agca  of  one  and  two 
vears  waa  tSTJ-l^  Ii>  the  Blue  Graaa  R^ion  many  thorough- 
bred ihonhoni  cattle  and  fine  mnlea  are  rawid.  The  aumbera  of 
boiaM.  mulea.  cattle  and  aheep  incieaaed  quite  tteadily  from  i8so 
to  1900,  but  the  ouoibcr  of  awioe  in  iSte  and  in  1900  waa  nearly 
ooe^hinl  len  than  in  1850.  In  1900  the  atate  had  497^243  boraea, 
IQ8,IIOinulea,364>025 dairy  cowB,755,7i4otber neat  cattle,  1,300,83a 
^ecpaod  3/108,989  swine;  in  1910  there  were  in  Kentucky  407^00 
horeei,  ao7,ooo  nulea,  394J000  milch  cowa,  665.000  other  neat  cattle, 
1,060,000  aheep  and  o89>ooo  awioe.  The  principal  ihecp-raiaing 
countica  in  1905  were  Bourbon,  Scott  and  Harrison,  and  the  prin- 
cipal hog-raising  counties  were  Grave*,  Hardin,  Ohio,  Union  and 
Hicicman. 

Forests  and  Timber.-~-Mon  than  one- nail  of  the  state  (about 
'33,300  so.  m.)  was  in  1900  still  wooded.  In  1900  of  the  total  cut  of 
777,316  M.(t.,B.M.,  393,804  were  white  oak  and  379>740M.  ft.  wen 
tulip-tree.  Logging  u  the  principal  industry  of  •everal  localities, 
especially  in  the  east,  and  the  lumW  product  of  the  state  increased 
in  value  from  |i,9oa,434  »  >850  to  14,064,361  in  IB80,  and  to 

$13,774,911  in  1900.  The  factory  product  in  1900  waa  valued  at 
5a•i?^SJ^frk.'l:^.:^Jii'fcS8^^^ 

153,057  M.  ft.  were  "  po^ar," 

The  planing  mill  industry  Ii  incKuInc  npldljr,  at  It  li  found 
cheaper  to  erect  mills  near  the  foreata;  between  1900  and  1905  the 
capiul  of  planing  roilla  in  the  state  iaocaaed  Ii7'9%aiidthanhic 
of  producta  increased  143*8%. 

ifaaa^lwu.— Kentucky's  manufactnrea  arc  pnodpauy  tboae 
Cor  which  the  products  of  her  farma  and  forests  furnish  the  raw 
material.  The  most  diatinctive  of  these  la  probably  distilled  liquors, 
the  stale's  whisky  being  famous.  A  colony  of  Roman  Catholic 
Immigrants  from  Maryland  settled  in  1787  along  the  Salt  river  about 
JO  m.  S.5.E.  of  Louisville  and  with  the  surplus  of  their  Indian  com 
crop  made  whisky,  a  part  of  which  they  stud  at  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The  Industry  was  rapidly  develooed  by 
distillera,  who  immediately  after  the  suppressum  of  the  Whisky 
InsuTTCction,  in  1794,  removed  from  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  Mason  county  and  waa  thena  part  of  Bourbon  county — 
die  product  is  still  known  aa  "  Bourtioa  "  whiskv.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  I9tli  century  the  industry  became  01  conudeiable  local 
importance  in  all  parts  ot  the  state,  but  since  the  Civil  War  the  heavy 


und  and  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  from  rye,  but  all  efforts  in  other 
states  to  produce  from  Indian  corn  a  whisky  equal  to  the  Bourbon 
have  failed,  and  it  ia  probable  that  the  quality  of  the  Bourbon  is 
largely  due  to  the  character  of  the  Kentucky  lime  water  and  the 
Kentucky  yeast  germa.  The  avenge  annual  product  of  the  state 
from  tSSo  to  1900  waa  about  30,000,000  gallone;  in  1900  the  product 
waa  valued  at  (9,786>5a7i  >»  >909  "  Sii.304,649.  In  1900  and  ta 
1005  Kentucky  naked  fourth  among  the  atatea  la  the  value  of 
dIstilU  liquofa. 

The  total  value  of  all  manufactured  producta  of  the  Mate  iDcreased 
from  9136,719,857  in  1800  to  9154,166,365  in  looo,  or  al-7%,  am) 
from  tooo  to  1905  the  value  of  factory-made  products  alone  increased 
from  9136.508,660  to  9159,753,968,  or  36-3%.>  Measured  by  the 
mlueof  the  product,  flour  aM  grist  mill  products  rose  from  third  in 
nakln  1900  to  first  in  rank  in  ■90<(,  from  913,017.043  to  918.007,786, 
Oc  38-3%;  and  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff  fell  during 
the  same  period  from  lint  to  third  in  rank,  from  9i4>94Bti!)a 
913,117,000,  or  ia-3%;in  1900  Kentucky  was  second,  in  1905  third, 
among  the  states  in  the  value  of  this  product.  Lumber  and  timber 
mxlucta  held  second  rank  both  in  1900  (9i3438>533)  and  in  1905 
[9i4>539i(x>o).  Distilled  liquors  were  fourth  m  rank  in  1900  and 
in  1905.  Men's  clothing  rose  from  tenth  in  rank  in  1900  to  fifth  in 
rank  in  1905,  from  93'430^5  to  96,379,078,  or  83-6%.  Other  im- 
portant manufactures,  with  their  product  valuea  in  1900  and  in  1905, 
are  iron  and  steel  (95.004,573  in  1900:  96,167,543  in  1905):  railway 
cars  (94,348/139  in  1900;  95<739.07t  In  I905);  packed  meat* 
(99.<77><67  in  I900:9s.«93>73i  >o  1905) ;  foundry  and  machine  shop 
pnducu  (94434,610  in  1900;  94,609,5»  In  1905);  planing  mill 
products,  including  sash,  doors  and  blinda  (91.801.517  in  1900- 
94>593-a5i  in  1905— an  increase  already  remarked);  carriages  and 
wuons  (93,849,71310  1900;  94.059438  in  1905);  tanned  and  curried 
leather  (93>7S7>o>o  >»  19001  93.9Sata77  IQOS):  »xl  "t^*  liquors 
{93,186,637  In  1900;  93,673,678  in  1905).  Other  important  manu- 
foctuica(nehwithapK>ibict  valueln  1005  of  more  than  one  million 
daliara}  were  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  [in  1900  Kentucky  was  fifth 
and  ia  1905  rfxth  among  the  states  in  the  value  of  cotton-teed  c»l  and 
cake),  cooperage,  agrkultnral  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars 


1  In  the  ceaana  of  1905  atatistica  for  odier  than  hctofy-made 
lygducts,  audi  aa  thoaa  oT the  hand  trades,  ware  not  Incbidad. 


and  cigarcttea,  saddlery  and  harness,  patent  medicinea  aad  com- 
pounds, cotton  nods,  fiUBiture.  oonicctiooery,  carriage  and  wagon 
materials,  wooden  pacldng  hoses,  woollen  goods,  pottery  and  terra 
cotu  ware,  tcructufal  iron-work,  and  tnrned  and  carved  wood. 
Louisville  is  the  great  manufacturing  cenir^  the  value  of  ita  psoduct* 
aoMuntingin  1^5  to  983>304,I3S,  53-1%  Of  the  product  of  the  entire 
state,  and^showHi^an  increase  of 35-Q%  over  the  value  of  tte  civ's 
factory  products  in  1900.  AiUand  is  the  principal  centf*  of  the 
iron  industry. 

Uimnli. — ^The  mineral  reaouiccs  of  Kentucky  are  impottast  aad 
valuable,  though  very  little  developed.  The  value  of  aM  naao- 
factures  in  1900  was  9i54>>66j65,  and  the  value  of  manufaciuna 
bated  upon  products  of  minea  or  quarries  in  the  same  yw  was 
935,304,788;  the  total  value  ct  mineral  products  was  9i9,a94.34i  ia 
190T.  Bituminous  coal  is  the  principal  mtnenl,  and  in  1907  Kentncky 
ranked  eighth  among  the  coal-produdng  states  oif  the  UnioB;  Uk 
output  in  1907  amounted  to  io,753>ia4  ahoa  tons.  aAd  in  1900  to 
6;766,9B4  short  tons  aa  compared  with  3,300,75$  tons  produced  in 
1889.  In  1903  the  amount  waa  about  equally  divided  between  the 
eastern  coalfield,  whidi  is  for  tlw  moat  psit  in  Gfcenup,  Boyd. 
Carter,  Lawrence,  Jobnaon,  Lee,  Breathitt,  Rockcatde.  Pidaski. 
Laurel,  Knox,  BeU  and  Whitley  counties,  and  haa  an  area  of  about 
11,180  so.  m.,  and  the  awatem  coalfidd,  which  b  in  Henderson. 
Union,  Webster,  Daviess,  Hancock,  McLean,  Ohio,  Hapkini,  Butts', 
Muhlenberg  and  Christian  counties,  and  has  an  area  of  5800  >q.  m. 
In  1907  the  output  of  the  westera  district  was  6^95,397  tons:  that 
of  the  eastern,  4457i7a7-  The  laigest  ooal-producing  counties  ia 
1907  were  HopldiM  b,o64,l54aho(t  tons)  and  Muhlenbag(iMa.9i3 
short  tooa)  in  tbewestern  floaUdd.and  BeU  (i  ,437386  sbon  tcu)  and 
Whitley  (763^3  short  tons)  in  the  aouth-awatem  part  of  the  castcn 
coalfield.  AUKuituckyeaaliadtherbituiiiuMNisoraenu^itnniiMaa. 
but  of  several  varietlcaw  Of  caand  'coal  Knitucfcy  b  the  large« 
producer  in  the  Uakm,  its  output  for  1903  being  65JI7  short  tons, 
and,  accordbf  to  state  reporta,  for  1903,  73350  toaa  (of  which 
46,314  tons  were  from  Motgan  county),  and  for  1904.  tiMoo  toaa 
(of  which_5a49a  toaa  were  from  Morgan  couuy):  accotdinc  to  the 
Jfintrof  J&MMCt  ^  At  VmUtd  SlaUi  for  1907  (pablisbed  bf  tW 
United  States  GeoMfical  Survey)  the  production  of  Kentocky  in 
1907  of  cannd  coal  r>ncludiiig  ^50  tons  of  semi-canoet  coal)  waa 
77,733  tons,  and  eaduslve  of  sem^canoel  cool  the  output  of  Keuucfcr 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  state.  Some  of  the  coal 
mined  in  eastern  Kentucky  lean  eacdJent  steam  producer,  cspeciallv 
the  Jellico  coal  of  Whitley  county,  Kentucky,  and  of  Camebeb 
county,  Tennessee.  But  with  thie  exception  of  that  mined  in  Heo- 
kins  and  Bell  counties,  very  little  is  ot  for  makiDg  coke;  in  isio 
the  product  was  4350  tons  of  coke  (value  9i3,3So),  in  1890,  ia.343 
tons  (933,191) ;  in  1900>  95.53>  tons  (9335.505) :  in  1003, 136^79  toaa 
(93i7i875),  the  maximum  product  up  to  I9ai&;  and  in  1907.  07.0SS 
tons  (9157.388).  Coal  was  first  mined  in  Kentucky  in  Lauirl  or 
Pulaski  county  in  1837;  between  i8a^  and  1835  the  annul  octpm 
waa  fn>m  2000  to  6000  tons;  in  1840  it  waa  33,537  tons  and  in  1S60 
it  was  385,760  tons. 

Petroleum  waa  discovered  on  Little  Rennick's  Creek,  near  Burkea- 
ville,  in  Cumberland  county,  in  1839,  iriien  a  flowing  oil  arcC  (the 
"  American  well,"  whose  product  waa  sold  as  "  Amnrican  oS  "  to 
heal  rbenmatiam,  buna,  Ac.)  vaa  atmdi  by  mea  home  for  «  "asli 
well."  and  after  a  aecmd  dbcovery  ia  the  'tixtiea  at  the  wMRb 
Crocut  Creek  a  small  but  iteady  amount  of  oil  was  got  (neb  year. 
Great  pipe  line*  from  Parkcrsburg,  West  Viiginia,  to  Soaoenn. 
Pulaski  county,  and  with  branches  to  the  Ragland,  BarfaourviDe 
and  Prestonbuig  field*,  had  in  1903  a  mileage  of  xjs  m.  The 
principal  fielda  am  la  the  "  aouthcrn  tier,"  from  Wayne  to  ABta 
county,  including  Barren  county:  farther  east,  Koox  €cmty,  and 
Floyd  and  Knott  couatiea;  to  the  nonh^ast  the  Rachmd  Ud  in  Bath 
andRowancountiesoatheLicldngrivcr.  In  100a the petrohnm pro- 
duced  in  the  state  amounted  to  348.9SO  barrels,  valued  at  ftjx.^p, 
a. gain  in  Quantity  of  81-4%  over  1901.  Kntncky  is  the  Sw. 
extreme  of  the  natural  gaa  region  of  the  west  flank  of  the  AppalM^iiaa 
system ;  the  greatest  amount  is  found  in  Martincounty  in  the  catt.and 
Breckinridge  county  in  the  north-west.  The  vatoe  of  the  son's 
natural  gas  output  increased  from  938,993  In  1S91  to  999.000  ia 
1896,  9386,343  in  1900,  9369,611  in  1903,  and  9380,174  ia  1907. 

Iron  ore  bos  been  fbuM  m  several  counties,  and  an  iron  furnn 
was  built  in  Bath  county,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  as  carlj  as 
1791,  but  since  IS60  this  minctal  has  received  tittle  atieatioa.  Ia 
1003  it  waa  mined  only  ia  Bath,  Lyon  and  Trigg  couotin.  ef  which 
the  total  product  was  71,006  loRg  tons,  valuedat  only  9K,i69;  b 
1904  only  35  AOO  tont  were  mioedT  valued  at  the  mines  at  935,ooOl 

In  189B  there  btmM  an  increased  activity  in  the  mining  ef  finer- 
spar,  and  Crittenden,  Fayette  and  Livingston  counties  prodoccd 
in  190a,  39,030  ton*  (valued  at  9143410)  of  thb  mineral,  in  \i 
30.835  ton*  (valued  at  9153.960)  and  in  1904  19,096  ton*  (tsIu 


in  190a,  39,030  ton*  (valued  at  9143410)  of  thb  mineral,  in  ion 
83s  ton*  (valued  at  9153.960)  and  in  1904  19,096  ton*  (Tatued 
9lll499)i  amounts  (and  values)  exceeding  itMse  produced  i-. 
any  other  state  for  these  years;  but  in  1907  the  quantity  UIJ^M 
tons)  waa  lest  than  the  output  of  lllintris.  Lead  and  line  are  aiised 
in  small  quantities  atur  Marion  in  Crittenden  county  and  rlx^bm 
in  connexion  with  mining  for  Buonpar;  in  1907  the  oulpot  vaa 
75  ton*  of  lead  valued  at  979SO  *iw  35*  tons  of  sioc  valord  si 
943,344.  Jefferson,  Jessamine.  Wairen.  Graysoo  aad  CaUwrl 
oountica  bava  vahiable  qiianka  of  u  caceneat  ''t*i-"^"—t 
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ooSde  litUBBE.  icMibUaf  the  Bedford  Hinwtottt  «f  ladlau,  and 
be«  kmnra  aMler  the  Bame  of  the  fiaeit  wiety.  tlw  *'  BowliBg 
&MII  itoiie  "  of  Winen  coaaty;  tad  Mnditone*  good  for  Kroctunu 
purpoce*  are  found  In  both  com  redont,  and  t^ecwJly  in  Rowan 
county.  In  1907  the  total  vmlne  of  umMtDoe  qoanM  m  the  aute 
was  (991.500,  and  of  all  Mow,  $i,oo2AS^  Fwe  and  pottery  clay 
and  cement  rock  alio  abound  within  the  itate.  The  value  of  clay 
producti  was  (3,406.350  in  1905  (when  Keutucliy  waa  tenth  amoiw 
the  Mates)  aiid  was  13,611.364  in  1907  (when  Kentucky  waa  eleventh 
amon^  the  ttatea).   The  manufacture  at  cement  waa  bevuo  in  1839 


luturat  cement  manufactured  in  tlw  state  (accoKuag  to  the  Uidted 
Statn  Geological  Survey)  was  only  Mj.OOOl  The  mantlfactim  of 
Portland  cement  i>  of  greater  importance. 

There  arc  mineral  ipringB,  especially  lalt  aprinsa,  in  varioua  porta 
of  the  ftate.  particularly  in  the  Blue  Crasa  Region;  tbeae  are  now  of 
comparatively  little  economic  importance ;  no  lalt  waa  reported  among 
the  state*!  raanufacturcs  for  iqos,  and  in  1907  only  736.930  galtona 
of  mineral  watera  were  bottled  for  sale.  Hiitorically  and  geologi- 
cally, however,  these  springs  are  of  considerable  interest.  According 
to  I*rofc»or  N.  S.  Shaler,  state  geologist  in  187^-1880,  "  When  the 
rocks  whence  they  flow  were  formed  on  the  Silunan  aea-floors,  a  good 
deal  of  the  sea-water  was  impritoned  in  the  atrata.  between  the  giaina 
of  sand  or  mud  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  ahdls  that  make  up  a  large 
part  of  these  rocks.  This  confined  aea-water  h  gradually  being 
rtiir'laced  by  the  downward  sinking  of  the  rain-water  through  the 
rifia  of  the  atrata.  and  thus  hnda  ita  way  to  the  aufface;  ao  that 
these  apringa  offer  to  us  a  share  <4  the  siKient  leaa,  In  which  periiapa 
a  hundred  oiillion  of  years  ago  the  rocki  trf  Kentucky  were  laid 
down-"  To  these  spnngs  in  prehistoric  and  historic  timea  came 
annually  great  numbiers  of  animals  for  aalt,  and  in  the  marshes  and 
swamp*  around  aorne  of  them,  eaperially  Big  Bone  Lick  (in  Boone 
rr  unty.  about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Cincinnati)  have  been  found  many 
l.'j.ntii  of  extinct  mammals,  such  as  the  mastodon  and  the  iong- 
li,.^cd  bison.'  The  early  settlers  and  the  Indiana  came  to  the 
^piings  to  shoot  bree  Eamc  for  food,  and  by  boiling  the  watera  the 
u.il](;r^  obtained  valuable Mpplies of  «lt.  Several  of  the  Kentucky 
<p:ifiKs  have  been  aomewhat  irequented  aa  aummer  resorts;  among 
:h<-se  are  the  Blue  Lick  in  Nicholas  county  (about  48  m.  N.E.  <^ 
Lexington),  Harrodsburv,  Crab  Orchard  in  Lincoln  count]^  (about 
115  m.  S.E.  of  Louisville).  Rock  Castle  springs  in  Pulaski  county 
'.il'out  33  m.  E.of  Somerset)  and  Parotiuct  Spnngs  (near  Shephetda- 
.iUi;  Bullitt  county),  which  was  a  well-known  resort  be/ore  the 
rivil  War,  and  near  which,  at  Bullitt  Lick,  the  Grat  aalt  wtH4>  la 
Kintucky  are  said  to  have  been  erected. 

Pearls  are  found  in  the  atate,  eapccially  In  the  Cumberland  River, 
md  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  diamonda  in  the  Idmberiitc  deposita 
n  Elliott  county. 

TrttnipoTialion. — Kentucky  in  1909  had  3,503.98  m.  of  railway. 
Railway  building  was  begun  in  the  state  in  1S30,  and  in  1835  the 
ir>-c  train  drawn  by  a  aleam  locomotive  ran  from  Leunglon  to 
^ranklin,  a  distance  of  27  m.  Not  until  1851  was  the  line  completed 
o  Louisville.  Kentucky's  trade  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
gih  century  waa  very  largely  with  the  South,  and  with  the  fadlitiea 
ihich  river  navigation  afforded  for  thia  the  developmcot  of  a 
ailway  aystem  was  retarded.  Up  to  1880  the  railway  mileage  had 
ncreased  to  only  1,530;  but  durinj;  the  next  ten  ycara  Et  increased 
0  2.94,3,  and  railways  were  in  considerable  measure  aubstituted  for 
rater  craft.  The  principal  lines  are  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
he  Cheuprake  &  Ohio,  the  IHinob  Central,  and  the  Cincinnati 
(wihem  (Queen  A  Crescent  imite).  Most  of  the  lines  run  south  or 
3Uth*i»eatTrora  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  the  east  border  of  the 
late  atill  liaa  a  amall  railway  milcaf^c  and  practically  no  wagon  roads, 
vvA  of  the  travd  being  on  horH'bsck.  The  wafion  roads  of  the 
iluo  Crass  Region  are  excellent,  because  of  the  plentiful  and  cheap 
jfiply  of  atone  ffw  road  building.  The  assessment  of  railway 
rr>p«;'ny.  and  in  aome  measure  the  regulation  of  railway  ratea,  are 
iirustcd  to  a  state  railway  commission. 

Popvialitm. — ^Thc  population  of  Kentucky  in  i8te*  wu 
,648,690;  in  1890,  1,858,635,  an  increase  witUn  the  decade  of 
f-fi;  in  1900  it  was  1,147,174;  and  in  1910 it  had  reached 
i&if.goi.  Of  the  total  populatioa  of  ^900,  384,865  were 
iloured  and'5o,349  were  foreign-bom;  of  the  coloured,  184,706 
ere  negroes,  103  were  Indians,  and  5;  were  Chinese;  of  the 
Tcign-bom.  37,555  werenatives of  Cnniany,  9874  were  natives 
'  Ireland,  and  3156  wefe  natives  of  Engluid.  Of  the  fraeign- 
>m,  zi,437>  or  43-6%,  were  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Louis- 
Uc,  leaving  a  population  outside  of  this  dty  of  which  98-4% 

■  For  a  full  account  of  the  "  licks,"  see  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  of  the  iitmciri 
tkr  Kentucky  CectofUal  Sumy  (1876). 

*  The  population  of  the  atate  at  the  previoua  censuses  was:  73,677 
1790:  .130.955  in  '*»;  406.511  in  ifiio:  5^417  "n  1830;  687.917 
iSjo;  779-il3B  *B  18401  983.405  ia  1850;  1,155,684  in  1860  and 

laipOii  in  1870. 


were  native  bom.  The  ragsed  east  section  of  the  state,  • 
part  tA  Appalachian  America,  is  inhabited  by  a  people  trf  nu^ied 
chaiacteristica,  pomaycd  in  the  fiction  of  Uisa  Mudrce  ("  Chailca 
Egbert  Craddock  ")  and  John  Fox,  Jr.  Tbqr  are  neariy  all  ^ 
British— English  .and  Scot d>- Irish-— descent ,  with  •  trace  of 
Huguenot.  They  have  good  native  ability,  but  tluou^  la^ 
of  communication  with  the  outside  wnrld  their  progress  has  been 
reUrded.  Before  the  Civil  War  they  were  ownen  of  land,  but 
for  the  most  part  not  ownen  of  ilavea,  ao  that  a  social  and 
political  barrier,  as  well  as  the  banlen  of  nature,  separated  them 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  state.  In  thdr  speech  several 
hundred  words  persist  which  elsewhere  have  been  obsolete  for 
three  centuries  or  occur  tmly  in  dialects  in  En^and.  Their 
life  is  still  in  many  rrapects  very  primitive;  tlidr  bovacs  are 
generally  built  of  lop,  their  dotheaare  (rftcnof  bomcqmn,  Ind^ 
corn  and  ham  f(»in  a  large  part  trf  tlieir  diet,  and  their  means 
of  transportation  are  the  saddle-btvse  and  ileds  and  wheeled 
carts  drawn  by  oxen  or  mules.  In  instincts  and  in  character, 
also,  the  typical  "  mountainecn "  are  to  a  marked  degree 
primitive;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  ignorant;  they 
are  primitively  hoq>itable  and  are  warm-hearted  to  friends  and 
strangers,  but  are  implacable  in  their  enmides  and  ore  prone 
to  vendettas  and  family  feuds,  which  oftot  reault  in  tlw  killing 
in  Vfea  fight  or  from  ambush  of  membeia  (rf  one  faction  by 
nembcra  ^  another;  and  thor  idative  sedndM  and  isdation 
has  brought  them,  especially  in  some  districts,  to  a  disregard 
for  law,  or  to  a  belief  that  they  must  execute  iuitice  with  their 
own  hands.  This  ^>pears  partlculariy  in  tbdr  attitude  toward 
revenue  officers  sent  to  discover  and  dose  Olidt  stills  br  tbe 
distilling  from  Indlan  own  of  so-called  "moon-shine"  whUy 
(ronsisting  largely  of  pure  alcohol).  The  taking  of  life  and 
"  moon-shining,"  however,  have  become  less  and  less  frequent 
among  them,  ioA  Betea  College,  at  Berea,  the  Lincoln  Manorial 
Univnsity,  and  Other  schools  in  Kentudqr  and  adjoining  statea 
have  done  much  to  educate  them  and  bring  them  more  In 
haimony  with  the  outside  community. 

The  population  of  Kentucky  Is  largely  rural.  However,  in  tbe 
decade  between  1890  and  1900  Che  percentage  of  urban  populatioa 
((.«.  population  of  places  of  4000  inhabitants  or  more)  to  the  total 
population  increased  from  17'5  to  197  and  the  percentage  of  seini> 
urban  (t.«.  population  of  incorporated  places  with  a  population  of 
less  dian  4000)  to  the  total  increased  from  8'86  to  9*86  hut 
48*3  %  of  the  urban  population  of  1 900  was  in  the  city  ol  Louisville. 
In  1910  the  following  cities  each  had  a  population  of  more  than 
woo,  Louisville  (333,938), Covington  (53,370),  Lexington  (3S.099)> 
Newport  (30,309),  ralucah  (33,^60),  Oweniboro  (16,01 1),  Hcndet^ 
son  (11453),  Frankfort,  the  camlal  (10,465).  Hopkinaville  {9419), 
Bowling  Green  (9173).  Ashland  (B688),  Middlesboro  (7305>.  Win- 
chester (7156),  Dayton  (6979),  Bellevue  (6683).  Mayaville  (6141), 
Mayfield  (5916),  Paris  (5859),  Danville  (5430),  Richmond  (534o)> 
Of  historical  interest  are  Harrodsburg  U-'O,  the  Brst  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  state,  and  Baidstown  (pop.  in  1900, 
lyii),  the  countv-aeat  of  Nelson  county.  Bardstown  was  settled 
about  177s,  largMv  by  Roman  Catholics  from  Maryland.  It  waa  the 
see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  from  1810  to  1841,  and  the  seat 
of  St  Joseph's  College  (Roman  Catholic)  from  iSs^  to  18901  aiKl 
was  for  sometime  the  home  oflohn  Filch  (1743-1798),  the  inventor, 
who  built  his  first  boat  here.  The  Nazareth  Literary  and  Benevolent 
Institution,  at  Nazareth  (3  m.  N.  of  Bardstown),  was  founded  lo 
1819  and  is  a  welt-known  Roman  Catholic  school  for  girls.  Boone«> 
borough,  founded  by  Daniel  Boone  in  1775.  in  what  ia  now  Madison 
county,  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  thou{;n  a  railway  atation  named 
Boone,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  ia  near  the  ute  of  the 
old  settlement. 

In  i<>o6  there  were  858.334  communicanis  of  different  religioua 
denominations  in  the  stale.  incIiKliiig  311.5S3  Baptists,  165.^08 
Roman  Catholics,  156,007  Methodists.  136.110  Di>icip1es  of  Cnnst, 
47,833  Presbyterians  and  S091  Protestant  Episcopalians. 

AdminislratioH. — Kentucky  is  governed  under  a  constitution 
adopted  in  1891.*  A  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  or  to 
draft  a  newone  meets  on  the  call  of  two  successive  legislatures, 
rati&ed  by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  provided  that  majority 
be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the 
preceding  general  election.  Ordinary  amendments  are  proposed 
by  a  three-fifths  majority  in  each  bouse,  and  arc  also  subject 
to  popular  approvaL   With  tbe  usual  exceptions  of  criminals, 

*  There  were  three  previous  ooostitutions— those  of  I793>  1799 
and  1850. 
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Idiots  ud  insane  penoos,  all  nulc  dtiieiu  of  tlie  United  States, 
who  are  at  least  ii  years  of  age,  and  liave  lived  in  the 
state  one  year,  in  the  county  nz  months,  and  in  the  voting 
prednct  sixty  days  next  preceding  the  electtoa,  are  entitled  to 
vote.  The  legislature  provides  by  law  for  legistratioD  in  dties 
of  the  &rst,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes — the  mini  mum 
population  for  a  dty  of  the  fourth  class  bdng  3000.  Corpota- 
tions  are  forbidden  to  contribute  money  for  campaign  purposes 
on  penalty  of  forfdting  thrir  charters,  or,  if  not  chartered  in  the 
state,  their  right  to  carry  on  business  in  the  state.  The  executive 
is  composed  of  a  governor,  a  lieu  tenant -governor,  a  treasurer,  an 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  a  register  of  the  land  office,  a  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  labour,  and  statistics,  a  secretary  of 
state,  an  attorney-general  and  a  Buperiotcndent  of  public 
instruction.  All  are  cfaoscn  by  popular  vote  for  four  yean  and 
are  ineligible  for  immediate  re-election,  and  each  must  be  at 
least  30  yean  of  age  and  must  have  been  a  re«dent  dtizen  of  the 
state  for  two  years  next  preceding  his  election.  If  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  office  of  governor  during  the  first  two  years  a  new 
election  is  held;  if  it  occurs  during  the  last  two  years  the 
lieutenant-governor  serves  out  the  term.  Lieutenant-governor 
Beckham,  dectcd  in  1900  to  &I1  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Governor  Goebct  (assassinated  in  1900),  was  re-elected  in  1903, 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state  holding  that  the  constitutional 
inhibition  on  successive  terms  did  not  apply  in  such  a  case. 

The  governor  ii  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  when  it  b  not 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  remit  fines  and 
forfeiture!,  commute  Bentcncci,  and  grant  reprievei  and  pardons, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment ;  and  ne  calls  extraordinary  teaaians 
of  the  legiBlature.  His  control  of  patronage,  however,  is  not  ezten- 
tive  and  bis  veto  power  it  very  wtalc  He  may  veto  any  meaiurc. 
Including  items  in  appropriation  bills,  but  the  legiilature  can  repass 
■uch  a  measure  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  total  membership  in 
each  houM.  Among  the  various  state  administrative  t>oards  are 
the  board  of  equalisation  of  five  members,  the  board  of  health  of 
nine  members,  a  board  of  control  of  itste  institutions  with  four 
members  (bipartisan),  and  the  railroad  commission,  the  priion 
commiuion,  the  state  election  coiiunission  and  the  sinking  fund 
commission  of  three  members  each.  Legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half 
reiirinf^  every  two  years;  representatives  are  elected  lor  two  years. 
The  minimum  age  for  a  representative  is  34  years,  for  a  senator 
30  years.  There  are  thirty-eight  senators  arid  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  sits  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment 
cases.  A  majoritv  of  either  house  constitutes  a  quorum,  but  as 
rc(;arda  ordinary  bills,  on  the  third  reading,  not  only  must  they 
receive  B  majority  of  the  quorum,  but  that  majority  must  be  at 
least  two-filths  of  the  total  membership  of  the  house.  For  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriation  bills  and  bills  creating  a  debt  a  majority  of 
the  total  membership  in  each  house  is  required.  Al\  revenue 
measures  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
Sena'e  may  introduce  amendments.  There  are  many  detailed 
rcMriclions  on  local  and  special  legislalion.  The  constiCuiion 
providL's  for  local  option  elections  on  the  liquor  question  in  counties, 
cities,  towns  and  precincts;  in  1907,  out  of  119  counties  87  had  voted 
for  prohibition. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  acourt  of  appeals,  drcuit  courts,  quarterly 
courts,  county  couris,  justice  of  the  peace  courts,  police  courts 
and  fiscal  courts.  The  court  of  appeals  is  composed  of  from  five  to 
seven  judges  (seven  in  I009),  elected,  one  from  each  appellate 
district,  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The  senior  judge  presides  as 
chief  justice  and  in  case  two  or  more  have  served  the  same  length 
of  time  one  of  them  is  chosen  by  lot.  The  governor  may  for  anv 
reasonable  cause  remove  jodccs  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  each 
house  of  the  Icgislaiure.  The  counties  arc  grouped  into  judicial 
circuits,  those  containing  a  population  of  more  than  150.000  consti- 
tuting separate  districts;  each  diiirict  has  a  judge  and  a  common- 
wealth s  .attorney.  The  county, officials  are  the  judge,  clerk,  attor- 
ney, sherifl,  jailor,  coroner,  surveyor  and  assessor,  elected  for  four 
yc.irs.  Each  county  contains  from  three  to  eight  justice  of  the 
pr.-ice  districts.  The  fin.incial  board  of  the  county  is  composed  of 
the  county  judge  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  county 
judce  and  three  commissioners  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 

The  municipalities  are  divided  into  six  classes  according  to 
population,  a  cla^^iticotion  which  permits  considerable  special 
local  IcRisl.tlion  in  spite  o!  (he  constitutional  inhibition.  Marriages 
between  mliiie*  and  persons  ol  ncEco  descent  are  prohibited  by  law, 
and  a  marriace  of  insane  persons  is  legally  void.  Among  causes  for 
absolute  divorce  are  adultery,  desertion  for  one  year,  habitual 
drunkenness  (or  one  year,  cruelty,  ungovernable  tem[>er,  physical 
incapacity  at  time  of  marriage,  and  the  joining  by  either  party  of 
any  religious  sect  which  rcgarda  marriage  as  unlawful.    A  home- 


stead law  decUies  exempt  from  encutioa  sa  oamoRgucd  dwciEcf- 
house  (with  appurtenances)  not  to  exceed  Jtiooo  in  value,  tati  :.a- 
tain  property,  such  as  toola  of  ooe'a  trade,  Ubnirics  (to  the  val^r  il 
fyn)  of^minirten  and  lawyers,  and  provisions  for  oste  ycM  tor  <a:s 
member  of  a  family.  Child  labour  u  regulated  by  an  act  pawC  K 
the  General  ANembly  in  1908;  this  act  prohitMts  tlw  einpU»'i-rtf 
of  children  less  than  14  years  of  age  in  acy  gainful  ocxmpatian  ol-  t 
the  session  of  school  or  in  stores,  factories,  mines.  oAoea,  bou.  v 
messenger  service  during  vacations,  and  prohibits  the  nopk-vmiru 
of  children  between  14  and  16  udIcm  they  have  emfiloyneni  ctr.-^- 
cates  issued  by  a  cuperintendent  of  schoob  or  some  tuba  trr^m  v 
authorised  poson,  showing  the  chiU's  ability  to  rcftd  and  *r-t 
English,  givmg  informatbn  as  to  the  child's  age  fbaaed  upon  a  t  .rk 
certificate  if  poaible),  and  identifying  the  child  by  giviDg  be.;". 
and  we^ht  and  colour  of  eyes  and  hair.  These  oestificztes  t:.-^ 
be  kept  on  file  and  lists  of  children  employed  must  be  po»;c.1  h 
employers;  labour  inspectors  receive  monthly  lists  from  local  Bct-.^i 
boards  of  children  receiving  certificates;  and  childm  under  16  a.-i 
not  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  te  hours  «  week,  or  between 
7  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 

Charitablt  and  Ptnal  IiutHulu»u.~Tht  charitaUe  aod  per^ 
in-.|Ltutiiins  are  managed  by  separate  boards  of  trustees  apprn-'ri 
by  ihc  governor.  There  are  a  dtsf  and  dumb  iMtitution  at  IX-  ■-Jt 
{18^3},  an  institution  for  the  tilind  at  LouisviUe  (1842).  ar.'  la 
institution  for  the  education  ol  leeble-minded  childrea  at  FrarL.^n 
(.lHOo).  The  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  at  LcxiagtOB,  csu.U.>^ 
in  1S15  as  a  private  institution,  came  under  the  control  at  ihr  ijji': 
in  1824.  The  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Anchorage  foaoded 
iGbq  as  a  house  of  reluge  for  young  criminals,  became  1: 
asylum  in  18^3.  The  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hopkionu 
was  founded  m  1S48.  The  msin  penitentiarv  at  Franucn  ra 
completed  in  1799  and  a  branrli  was  established  at  Eddyi-illr  a 
Under  an  act  ol  1898  two  houses  of  reform  for  jirv-rJ* 
ofTtnders,  one  for  boys,  the  otiter  for  girls,  were  maHiJinl  dci.- 
Lcxjnijioii. 

Education. — ^The  early  history  of  the  acboob  of  Kentocky  shjm 
that  the  rural  school  conditions  have  been  vcn  unsatidactorv.  A 
system  of  five  trustees,  with  a  sixty-day  term  of  school,  was  irpla-fd 
by  a  three  trustee  system,  first  with  a  one-hnndred-day  tms  is 
school,  and  lubsequentlv  with  a  one-hundred-aad-tvcaty-cLiv  trrrn 
of  school  annually.  The  state  fund  has  not  been  auppinm— d 
locally  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  who  have  coasequrai^  'orri 
underpaid.  The  rural  teachers,  however,  have  been  pud  frar:  the 
state  fund,  so  that  the  poorer  districts  receive  aid  fram  ibc  TL-'a 
districts  of  (he  commonwealth.  The  rural  schools  ax«  sopenn^d 
by  a  superintendent  in  each  county.  Throughout  the  azatc  w^  n 
and  negro  children  are  taught  in  separate  schools.  Tlie  sLaie  oa  i.i 
provision  for  revenue  for  school  purposes  as  follows:  (l)  tltc  ia-.rrr^ 
on  the  Bond  of  the  Commonwealth  for  fijiT.ooo  00;  (i)  dividi— ^ 
on  79S  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Kcntockv— frurr- 
Ecnting  a  par  value  of  $79,800.00;  (3}  the  interest  at  6S  oa 
Bond  of  the  Commonwealth  for  $381,986.08,  which  ia  a  pcrpci.^l 
obligation  in  favour  of  the  several  counties;  (^>  the  interns  a:  (■ ' 
on  (606.&4I.03,  which  was  received  from  the  United  States:  i  s  ts; 
annual  tax  of  36|  cents  on  each  tioo  of  value  of  »Il  rril  jr' 
personal  estate  and  corporate  franchises  directed  to  be  a*«r".-; 
lor  taxation;  (6)  a  certain  portion  of  fines,  forfciiuies  sAd  t^-^n-,, 
realized  by  the  slate;  and  (7)  a  portion  of  the  dog  tun  ol  'i^: 
county.  The  present  school  system  of  Kentucky  ta^ybevntaar^- 
under  three  heads:  the  rural  schools,  the  graded  KbooU.  acJ  '.te 
hieh  schools  (which  arc  further  classified  as  dty  and  coumv  \a(fi 
schooIrO-  The  1908  session  of  the  General  Anemblf  p^-sn  1'  a; 
providing:  that  each  county  of  the  state  be  the  awi  lor  i?.u'  '• 
that  the  county  tax  be  mandatory;  that  there  be  a  local 
tax;  and  chat  each  county  be  divided  into  four,  six  or  c:,  ri:  ■.■^■^ 
tional  divisions,  that  one  trustee  be  elected  for  each 
that  the  trustees  of  the  subdistricts  form  division  Boards  ol  1. 
tion,  and  that  the  chairmen  of  these  various  division  boards  '.  .• —  1 
County  Eloard  of  Education  together  wiih  the  county  su  peri  nm>j  -.' 
who  is  ei  ojP^io  chairman.  This  system  of  taxation  and  suprrr--;  ; 
is  a  great  advance  in  the  administration  of  puNk  acbocis.  S.-' 
subdistrict.  town  or  dty  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  class  mav  prov-kk  <  ' ' 

f[radcd  school  by  votingfor  an  ad  ealarnn  and  poll  tax 
imited  as  to  amount.    There  were  in  1909  135  dtstrirts  '-^ 
complied  with  this  act,  and  were  known  as  Graded  CoeaiBna  s..'..mi 
districts.    By  special  charters  the  General  Assembty  I"--  '  "^ 
established  1$  special  graded  schools.    Siatnles  provide  t^: 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  (4  years  lii,-ing  is  snch  diarvj 
must  attend  school  annually  for  at  least  eight  coosccwcin  «i--t>i 
In  each  city  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class  there  must  fac.  sa^  ^ 
the  fourth  class  there  may  be.  maintained  under  control  cf  i  'ic 
Board  of  Education  a  system  of  public  Khools.  in  wh'tcli  all  ' 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  10  residing  in  the  dty  may  be  ta->-  -" 
public  expense.    There  were  in  1909  &i  city  public  hi^k  s:'  "''^ 
whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  Slate  Uni\-ersiry  w-- 
examinalion.    A  truancy  act  (1908)  provides  tbat  evvr  cL"^ 
between  the  ases  ol  7  and  14  yean  living  id  a  city  of  the  &ni.  vr'ov 
third  or  fourth  class  must  attend  school  regularly  for  the  fn'  crm 
of  said  school.    It  was  provided  by  statute  that  before  Jsac  19>4 
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then  (hould  haw  been  established  In  e»ch  county  of  ihc  'tite  at 

ka5t  one  Couniy  Hiah  School  to  which  al!  common  tchool  ^rjiliutei 
of  the  county  thould  be  admitted  without  charge.  Sopai.ii'.'  iiiai- 
tuCcs  for  white  and  coloured  teachers  arc  conducted  annually  in  ujch 
county.  These  inililutea  are  held  for  a  live  or  ten  day  stssion  jnd 
attendance  is  required  ol  every  teacher.    The  state  fjjr  ihe 

issuance  of  three  kinds  of  certihcatei.  A  state  diploma  lln  the 
State  Bojrd  o(  Ewmioers  is  good  for  life.  A  Blalccertifi  i  !by 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  is  good  for  eight  years  wit  .  i  .  n  m  wa}. 
County  certificates  Usued  by  the  County  Board  of  Ex.uiimtis  ,ir,  o( 
three  classes,  valid  for  one,  two  and  (our  years  respectively. 

According  to  a  school  census  there  wu  in  1908-1900  a  ichool 
population  of  739,353,  of  which  587,051  were  reported  from  the 
rural  districts.  In  the  school  year  t^07--)go&  the  school  popubtion 
was  734,617,  the  actual  enrotmeat  in  public  schools  was  441,377,  the 
average  attendance  was  360,843;  there  were  approximately  3393 
male  and  5357  female  white  leacticrs  and  [374  negro  teachers;  and 
the  total  revenue  for  school  purposes  was  (3,805,997,  of  which  sum 
{2^437,943.56  came  from  the  state  treasury. 

Wliat  was  formerly  the  Stale  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Lexington  became  the  State  University  by  legislative  enactment 
(1908);  theiv  is  no  tuition  fee  except  in  the  Scnool  of  Law,  The 
State  University  has  a  Department  of  Education.  The  state  main- 
tairu  for  the  whites  two  State  Normal  Schools,  which  were  established 
in  190& — one,  for  the  eastern  district,  at  Richmond,  and  the  other, 
for  the  western  district,  at  Bowling  Green.  Under  the  law  estab- 
lishing Stale  Normal  Schools,  each  county  is  entitled  to  one  or  more 
appointments  1^  scholarkhips,  one  annuallv  for  every  500  white 
■chad  children  listed  in  the  last  school  census.  A  Kentucky 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  (1S&6)  for  negroes  i*  maintained  at 
Frankfctft-  Among  the  private  and  denominational  collej^es  in 
Kcnluclcy  are  Central  University  (Presbyterian),  at  Danville;  Tran- 

Eii-ania  University,  at  Leiington;  Georgetown  College  (Baptist)  at 
eorgetowo;  KentucW  Wesleyan  College  (M,E.  South),  at  Win- 
chester: and  Berea  CoUe^(  non -sectarian)  at  Bcrea. 

Finaitee. — Kentucky,  m  common  with  other  states  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  suffered  from  over -speculation  in  land  and  railways 
during  1830-1850.  The  funded  debt  of  the  state  amounted  to 
four  and  one-half  millions  ai  dollars  in  1850,  when  the  new  constitu- 
tion limited  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  contract  further  obliga- 
tions or  to  decrease  or  misapply  the  sinking  funds.  From  1850 
to  18S0  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  except  during  the  years  of 
the  war.  The  system  of  classifying  the  revenue  into  separate  funds 
has  frequently  produced  annual  deficits,  which  are,  as  a  rule  only 
pominal,  since  the  total  receipts  exceed  the  total  expenditures.  In 
1903  tlie  net  bonded  debt,  exclusive  of  about  two  millions  of  dolbrs 
held  lor  educational  purposes,  was  t>,i7l,J94,  but  this  debt  was 
paid  in  full  in  the  years  immediately  following.  The  sinking  fund 
commisuon  is  CMnpoted  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  secretary 
of  state,  auditor  and  treasurer.  The  first  banking  currency  in 
Kentucky  was  issued  in  l8o3  by  a  co-operative  insurance  company 
established  by  Missiwippi  Valley  traders.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
estiblishcd  at  Frankfort  in  1806,  had  a  monopoly  for  several  years. 
In  i8i&-iei9  the  legislature  chartered  46  banks,  nearly  all  of  which 
went  into  liauidation  during  the  panic  of  1819.  The  Bank  ol  the 
Commonwealth  was  chartered  in  1830  as  a  state  institution  and  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  revoked  in  1833.  A  court 
decision  denying  the  legal  tender  quality  of  the  note*  'ssucd  by  the 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy  which 
had  considerable  inBuence  upon  the  political  history  of  the  state. 
This  bank  failed  in  i8aq.  la  1834  the  legislature  chartered  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  the  Bank  of  Louisville  and  the  Northern  Bank 
of  Kentucky.  These  institutions  survived  the  panic  of  1837  and 
soon  came  to  be  recognised  as  among  the  most  prosperous  and  the 
most  conservative  banks  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  slate  banking 
laws  are  stringent  and  most  of  the  business  is  still  controlled  by 
banks  operating  under  state  chaners. 

History. — The  Mttlement  and  the  developrnent  of  ibat  part  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  has  probably 
been  the  most  notable  feature  of  American  history  since  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1763).  Kenlucky  was  the  first  settle- 
ment in  this  movement,  the  first  state  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountuns  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  1763  the  Kentucky 
country  was  claimed  by  the  Cherokees  as  a  part  of  their  hunting 
grounds,  by  the  Sii  Nations  (Iroquois)  as  a  part  of  their  western 
ccnquests,  and  by  Virginia  as  «  part  of  the  territory  granted  to 
her  by  her  charter  of  160Q,  although  it  was  actually  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  Chickasaws  near  the  Mississippi  river  and  by  a 
small  tribe  of  Shawnees  in  the  north,  opposite  what  is  now  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  The  early  settlers  were  often  attacked  by  Indian 
raiders  from  what  is  now  Tennessee  or  from  the  country  north  of 
the  Ohio,  but  the  work  of  colonization  would  have  been  far  more 
difficult  if  those  Indians  had  lived  in  the  Kentucky  region  itself. 
Dr  Thomas  Walker  (1715-1794).  as  an  agent  and  surveyor  of 
the  Loyal  Land  Company,  made  an  exploration  in  1750  into  the 


present  state  from  the  Cumberland  Gap,  in  search  of  a  suitable 
place  for  settlement  but  did  not  get  beyond  the  mountain  region. 
In  the  next  year  Christopher  Gist,  while  on  a  similar  mission  for 
the  Ohio  Company,  explored  the  coimtry  westward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  river.  In  1753  John  Finley,  an  Indian 
trader,  descended  the  Ohio  river  in  a  canoe  to  the  site  of  Louis- 
viilc.  It  was  Finley's  descriptions  that  attracted  Daniel  Boone, 
and  soon  after  Boone's  first  visit,  in  1767,  travellers  through 
the  Kentucky  region  became  numerous.  The  first  permanent 
English  settlement  was  established  at  Harrodsburg  in  1774  by 
James  Harrod,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  the  Ohio  Indians, 
having  been  defeated  by  Virginia  troops  in  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant (inwhatisnow  West  Virginia), signed  alrcatybywhich 
they  surrendered  their  claims  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  March 
1775  Richard  Henderson  and  some  North  Carolina  land  specula- 
tors  met  about  1 300  Cherokee  Indiansincouncilon  the  Watauga 
river  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  all 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and  between  the  Kentucky 
and  Cumberland  rivers.  The  purchase  was  named  TransyU 
vania,  and  within  less  than  a  month  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
Boone,  under  its  auspices,  founded  a  settlement  at  Booncs- 
boTough  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  colony.  The 
title  was  declared  void  by  the  Virginia  government  in  1778,  but 
Henderson  and  his  associates  teccived  300,000  acres  in  com- 
pensation, and  all  sales  made  to  actual  settlers  were  confirmed. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  the  colonists  were  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  Virginia  and  were  compelled  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Indians  who  were  often  under  British  leader- 
ship. Boonesborough  was  attacked  in  April  and  in  July  1777 
and  in  August  1778.  Bryant's  (or  Bryan's)  Station,  near  Lex- 
ington, was  besieged  in  August  17S3  by  about  600  Indians  under 
the  notorious  Simon  Cirty,  who  after  raising  the  siege  drew  the 
defenders,  numbering  fewer  than  300,  into  an  ambush  and  in  the 
battle  of  Blue  Licks  which  ensued  the  Kcntuckians  lost  about 
67  killed  and  7  prisoners.  Kentucky  county,  practically  coter- 
minous with  the  present  state  of  Kentucky  and  embracing 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  Virginia  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and 
west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  and  the  ridge  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  was  one  of  three  counties  which  was  formed  out  of 
Fincastle  county  in  1776.  Four  years  later,  this  in  turn  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Fayette,  but 
the  name  Kenlucky  was  revived  in  1783  and  was  given  to  the 
judicial  district  which  was  then  organized  for  these  three  counties. 
The  War  of  Independence  was  followed  by  an  extensive  immigra- 
tion from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina'  of  a  popu- 
lation of  which  fully  95%,  excluding  negro  slaves,  were  of 
pure  English,  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The  manners, 
customs  and  institutions  of  Virginia  were  transplanted  beyond 
the  motjntains.  There  was  the  same  political  rivalry  between 
the  slave-holding  farmers  of  the  Blue  Grass  Region  and  the 
"poor  whiles"  of  the  mountain  districts  that  there  was  in 
Virginia  between  the  tide-water  planters  and  the  mountaineers. 
Between  these  extremes  werethesmall  farmersof  the"  Barrens"* 
in  Kentucky  and  of  the  Piedmont  Region  in  Virginia.  The 
aristocratic  influences  in  both  states  have  always  been  on  the 
Southern  and  Democratic  aide,  but  whilethey  were  strong  enough 
in  Virginia  to  lead  the  state  into  secession  thev  were  unable  to  do 
so  in  Kentucky. 

■  Most  of  the  early  Bcttlers  of  Kentucky  made  their  way  thither 

either  by  the  Ohio  river  (from  Fort  Pitt)  or — the  far  larger  number- 
by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  ihe  "  Wilderness  Road."  Thia 
latter  route  began  at  1  nglis's  Ferry,  on  the  New  river,  in  what  is  now 
West  Virginia,  and  proceeded  west  by  south  to  the  Cumberland  Gap. 
The  "  Wilderness  Road,"  as  marked  by  Daniel  Boone  in  ITJS,  was* 
mere  trail,  running  from  the  Watauga  settlement  in  east  Tcnnessea 
10  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and  thence  by  way  of  what  are  now  Crab 
Orchard,  Danville  and  Baiilstown,  to  the  Palls  ol  the  Ohio,  and 
was  passable  only  for  men  and  horses  until  1795,  when  the  state 
made  it  3  wagon  road.  Consult  Thomas  Speed.  The  WUderntsi 
Road  (Louisville,  Ky.,  1886},  and  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  Boont'f 
Wilderness  Road  (Cleveland,  O.,  1903), 

•  The  "  Barrens  "  were  in  the  north  part  of  the  state  west  of  the 
Blue  Grass  Region,  and  were  so  called  merely  because  the  Indians  had 
burned  most  ol  the  forests  here  in  order  to  provide  better  pasturage 
for  buffaloes  and  other  game. 
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At  the  cIoK  of  tbe  War  ol  Indcpendenoe  the  Kcntucklin* 

complained  becauu  the  mother  st&tc  did  not  protect  them 
against  their  enemies  and  did  not  give  them  an  adequate  system 
ol  local  govemmeaL  Nine  conventions  were  held  at  Danville 
from  17S4  to  1790  to  demand  separation  from  Viiginta.  The 
Vitginia  autboiitics  expressed  a  wUUngnoa  to  grant  the  demand 
provided  Congress  would  admit  the  nev  district  into  the  Union 
as  a  state.  The  delay,  tt^ethcr  with  the  proposal  of  John  Jay, 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  comnisaioiier  to  negotiate 
a  corama%ial  treaty  with  the  Spanish  envoy,  to  surrender 
navigation  rights  on  the  lower  HiselKiippi  for  twenty-five  yean 
in  order  to  remove  the  one  obstacle  to  the  negotiations,  aroused 
so  much  feeling  that  General  James  Wilkinson  and  a  few  other 
leaders  began  to  intrigue  not  only  for  a  sqMumtion  from  Virginia, 
but  also  from  tlw  United  Sttfo,  aad  for  the  formation  of  a  dose 
alliance  with  the  Spanish  at  New  Orleans.  Although  most  «t 
the  settlers  were  too  loyal  to  be  led  into  any  such  plot  they  gen- ' 
erally  agreed  that  it  might  have  a  good  effect  by  bringingpressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Fed^al  govcmmenL  Congress  paasied  a  pre- 
liminary aa  in  February  1791,  and  the  st«te  was  fonnally 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  ist  of  June  1 79s.  In  the  Act  (rf 
1776  for  dividing  Fincastle  county,  Virginia,  the  ridge  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  was  named  as  a  part  of  the  east  boundary 
of  Kentucky;  and  now  that  this  ridge  had  become  a  part  of  the 
bonndaiy  between  the  states  of  \^r^nU  and  Kentucky  thqr,  in 
■799,  an>ointed  a  Joint  commission  to  run  the  boundary  line  on 
this  ndge.  A  dispute  with  Tennessee  over  the  southern  boundary 
was  settled  in  a  similar  manner  in  1810.'  The  constitution  of 
1791  provided  for  manhood  suffrage  and  for  the  dection  ^  the 
governor  and  of  soiators  by  an  electoral  college.  General  Isaac 
Shelby  was  the  first  govenwr.  Hie  people  still  continued  to 
have  troubles  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  Spanish  at  New 
Orleans.  The  Federal  government  was  slow  to  act,  but  its  action 
when  taken  was  effective.  The  power  of  the  Indians  waa  over- 
thrown by  General  Anthony  Wayne^s  victory  in  the  battle  of 
Fallen  Umbers,  fought  the  soth  of  August  1794  near  the  raidds 
of  the  Maumee  river  a  few  miles  above  the  site  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 
and  the  Mississippi  question  was  settled  temporarily  by  the 
treaty  of  1795  and  permanently  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
in  itej.  In  r798-i799  the  legUtture  passed  the  f«n«us 
Kentucky  RestdiitiiKis  In  protest  against  the  alien  and  sedition 
acu. 

For  several  years  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Republicans  had 
contended  that  the  administration  at  Washington  had  been 
cxerd^ng  powers  not  warranted  by  the  eonstitvtion,  and  when 
Congress  had  passed  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  the  leaders  of 
that  party  seised  upon  the  event  as  a  proper  occasion  for  a 
spirited  public  protest  which  took  shape  principally  in  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The 
original  draft  of  the  Kentncky  Resolutions  of  179S  was  prepared 
by  Viee-Preudent  Thomas  Jefferson,  although  the  faa  that  he 
was  the  author  of  them  was  kept  from  the  public  until  he  acknow- 
ledged it  in  iSii.  They  were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  John  Breckinridge  on  the  8th  of  November,  were 
passed  by  that  body  with  some  amendments  but  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote  on  the  lotb,  were  unanimously  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate  on  the  13th,  and  were  approved  by  Governor  James 
Garrard  on  the  i6th.  The  first  resolution  was  a  statement  of 
the  ultra  states'-rights  view  of  the  relation  of  the  states  to  the 
Federal  government*  and  subsequent  resolutions  declare  the 

'  The  southern  boundary  to  the  Tennessee  river  was  surveyed  In 
177^1780  by  commissioners  represcnling  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  was  supposed  to  be  run  along  the  parallel  of  latitude 
36*  30',  but  by  mistake  wasactually  run  north  of  that  parallel.  By  a 
treaty  of  1819  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Tennessee 
was  extinsuiihed,  and  commissioners  then  ran  a  line  along  the 
porallel  of  36*  30'  from  the  Missisuppi  to  the  Tennessee.  In  i8ao 
commiuionera  representing  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  formally 
adopted  the  line  of  i779-i7Wand  the  line  of  1819  the  boundary 
between  the  two  statci. 

*  This  resolution  read  as  follows:  Resolved,  that  the  several  states 
composing  the  United  Stales  of  America  atv  not  united  on  the 
principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  general  government;  but 
that  oy  compact  under  the  styla  of  a  Coutitution  for  the  United 


alien  and  sedition  laws  unconstitutional  and  therefore  "  void  and 
of  no  force,"  principally  on  the  ground  that  they  provided  for 
an  exercise  of  powers  which  were  reserved  to  the  state.  The 
resolutions  f urUwr  decUre  that  "  this  ComsDonwealth  b  deter- 
mined, as  it  doubts  not  Its  co-states  are,  tamtly  to  submit  u 
undelegated  and  therefore  unlimited  powers  in  no  man  or  body 
of  men  on  earth,"  and  that  "  these  and  successive  acts  of  tlw 
same  character,  unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to 
drive  these  states  into  rev^tion  and  blood."  Copies  the 
resolutions  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  various  stiles,  to 
be  laid  before  the  different  Mate  legislatures,  aitd  replies  were 
received  from  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Virginii, 
but  all  except  that  from  Virginia  were  unfavourable.  Ncvcitbe- 
lesa  the  Kentucky  legslature  on  the  siod  of  November  1799 
reaffirmed  in  a  new  rotdutitm  the  principles  it  had  laid  down  in 
the  first  series,  asserting  in  this  new  resolution  that  the  stile 
"  does  now  unequivocally  declare  its  attachmeot  to  the  Ucicn, 
and  to  that  compact  [the  ConstitutionI,  agreeably  to  its  obvious 
and  real  Intention,  and  will  be  among  the  last  to  scdc  its  diaei^ 
tion,"  but  that  "  the  principle  and  construction  cmteodcd  fei 
by  sundry  of  the  state  legislatures,  that  the  General  Govemmect 
is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
it,  stop  nothing  [short]  of  deipotism-^-aaoe  the  discretion  d 
those  who  administer  the  government,  and  not  the  C^mttUmliai, 
would  be  the  measure  of  ^r  powers,"  "  that  the  sevoil  suits 
who  formed  that  instrument,  being  sovereign  and  independeBl. 
have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  iafraclMn,"  ud 
"  that  a  nutlificttlioK  by  tkoie  laaerHpUia  of  aO  mnaukonBd  eus 
doM  under  color  oJIkaliHslnmaa  is  Ike  ri^fMtrgnuiiy.'*  Thtsc 
measures  show  that  the  state  was  Democt«t)c-Repnblican  in  hs 
politics  and  pro-French  in  iu  sympatUcs,  and  that  it  was  la- 
dined  to  follow  the  leadership  of  that  state  from  sriiidi  most  d 
iu  people  had  come. 

The  cMistittttion  of  1799  adopted  the  ssrstem  of  cbooring  the 
governor  and  senators  by  ptqiular  vole  and  deprived  the  sopreme 
court  of  its  original  jurisdiction  in  land  cases.  The  Bnir  con- 
spiracy (i8o4-iSo6}arousedsomeexdtement  in  thcatate.  Misj 
would  have  followed  Burr  In  «  filibustering  attack  upoo  \ht 
Spanish  In'  the  Soutb-Wcs^  but  scarcdy  ajoy  wouM  have 
approved  of  a  separation  ot  Kentucky  from  the  Fedoal  Union. 
No  battles  were.fought  En  Kentucky  during  (be  War  of  lEw, 
but  her  troops  constituted  the  greater  part  of  tbe  forces  under 
General  William  Henry  Harrison.  They  took  part  in  the  opcrs- 
tioDS  at  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Mdgs,  the  river  Itamn  and  the 
Thames. 

The  Democratic-Republicans  contused  the  politics  of  tbe  state 
without  any  serious  opposition  until  the  conflict  in  i8io-iS!6, 
ariaingfromthedemandsforamoreadequatesystonaf  curreary 
and  other  measures  for  the  rdief  <d  ddLoqnent  dcbuos  divided 
the  state  into  what  were  known  as  tbe  rdief  ud  anti^elitf 
parties.  After  neariy  all  the  forty-six  banks  chartered  by  the 
legislature  in  1818  had  been  wrecked  in  the  financial  panic  ci 
i&tg,  the  legislature  in  iSso  passed  a  series  of  laws  designed  foe 
tht  benefit  of  tbe  debtor  class,  among  them  oee  making  state 
bank  notes  a  legal  tender  for  all  dd>ts.  A  dedsimi  nS  ibe  CUrk 
county  district  court  declaring  this  measure  unconstitutiocil 
was  affirmed  fay  the  court  of  appeals.  The  legislature  in  tfn 
repealed  all  of  the  laws  creating  the  easting  court  of  appeals  sod 
then  established  a  new  one.   This  precipitated  a  bitter  campaign 

States  and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  gewnl 
government  for  special  purposes,  ddegated  to  that  govcmimt 
certain  definite  powers,  reserving  each  state  to  iiscU  the  rcsidurr 
mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government;  and  that  whennoir 
the  general  government  assumes  undelqnted  powers  in  acts  *n 
unautboritattve,  void,  and  of  no  force:  That  to  this  compact  each 
state  acceded  as  a  sute,  and  is  an  integral  party,  ii>  co-«aies 
forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party:  That  the  go^Tmmcnt  crtattd 
by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  excluuve  or  final  jpAp  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itsdf,  since  that  would  hive  aude 
its  discretion,  and  not  the  Consttturion,  the  measure  of  hs  pcmcfs; 
but  that,  as  In  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  partin  hiviai  no 
common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  ri^t  to  judge  lor  incll  as 
well  of  intiactions  aa  of  tbe  mode  and  messnic  of  redress. 
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between  the  xnti-rclief  (x  "  old  court  "  party  and  the  relief  or 
"  new  court "  party,  in  which  the  fonner  was  nicceaifuL  Tic 
oM  court  party  f(4Iowed  the  lead  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  national  politics,  and  became  National  Republicans 
snd  Uter  Whigs,  llienewcourtptfty  followed  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  and  became  Democrats.  The  electoral 
vote  of  the  state  wu  cast  for  Jackson  !n  1818  and  for  Clay  in 
1832,  During  the  next  thirty  years  Clay's  conservative  influ- 
ence dominated  the  politics  of  the  state.*  Kentucky  voted  the 
Whig  ticket  in  every  presidential  election  from  1833  until  the 
party  made  its  last  campaign  in  1853.  When  the  Whigs  were 
destroyed  by  the  slavery  Issue  some  of  them  immediately  be- 
came Democrats,  but  the  majority  became  Americans,  or  Know- 
Nothings.  They  elected  the  governor  hi  1855  and  almost 
succeeded  in  carrytng  the  fUte  for  their  presidential  ticket  in 
1836.  Id  i860  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  drawn  toward  the 
South  by  their  interest  in  slavery  and  by  their  social  relations,  and 
toward  the  North  by  business  ties  and  by  a  national  sentiment 
which  was  fostered  by  the  Clay  traditions.  They  naturally 
assumed  the  leadeiship  in  the  Constitutional  Union  movement 
of  i860,  casting  the  vote  of  the  state  for  BeU  and  Everett. 
After  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  they  also  led  in  the  movc- 
mcDt  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise  or 
aome  other  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties  between  the  North 
and  the  South. 

A  Urge  majority  of  the  state  legislature,  however,  were  Demo- 
crats, and  in  his  message  to  this  body,  in  January  1861,  Governor 
Magof&n,  alfo  a  Democrat,  proposed  that  a  convention  be  called 
lo  determine  "the  future  of  Federal  and  inter-state  relations 
of  Kentucky;"  later  too,  in  reply  to  the  president's  call  for 
volunteers,  be  declared,  "  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  tor 
the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States." 
Under  these  cotiditions  the  Unionists  asked  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  neutrality,  and  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  carried 
by  a  bare  majority — 48  to  47.  Some  of  the  secessionists  took 
this  as  a  defeat  and  left  the  sUte  immediately  to  join  the  Con. 
federate  tanks.  Id  the  next  month  there  was  an  election  of 
eongreasmet),  and  an  anti-secession  candidate  was  chosen  in  nine 
oat  of  ten  districts.  An  election  in  August  of  one-half  thcSenate 
and  all  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  resulted  in  a  Unionist 
majority  in  the  new  legislature  of  103  to  35,  and  in  September, 
after  C<»federate  timps  had  begun  to  Innde  the  state,  Ken- 
tucky  formally  declared  its  allcgjaiice  to  the  Union.  From 
September  1S61  to  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  in  February  r863 
that  part  of  Kentucky  which  is  south  and  west  of  the  Green  River 
was  occui^  by  the  Confederate  army  under  General  A.  S.  John- 
ston, and  at  Rossellville  in  that  district  a  so-called  "  sovenlgnty 
convention  "  assembled  on  the  i8th  of  November.  This  body, 
composed  mostly  of  Kentucky  men  who  had  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  elected  state 
o^ert,  and  sent  commissioners  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
which  body  voted  00  the  gth  irf  December  to  admit  Kentucky 
into  the  Confederacy.  Thnnighout  the  war  Kentudcy  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Confederate  Congress— representatives  and  senators 
being  elected  by  Confederate  soldiers  from  the  state.  The 
officers  of  this  "  provisional  government,"  headed  by  G.  W. 
Johnson,  who  bad  been  eleaed  "  governor,"  left  the  state  when 
General  A.  S.  Johnston  mtbdrew;  Johnson  himself  was  killed 
at  Sbiloh,  but  an  attempt  was  subsequently  made  by  General 
BraRS  to  install  this  government  at  Frankfort.  Genera]  Felix 
K.  ZolIicoSet  (181^1861)  had  entered  the  poath-east  part  of 
the  state  thrau^  Cumberland  Gap  in  September,  and  later  with 
a  Confederate  force  of  about  7000  men  attempted  the  invasion 
of  central  Kentucky,  but  in  Odober  i86t  he  mot  with  a  alight 
repulse  at  Wild  Cat  Mountain,  near  London,  Laurel  county, 
and  on  (he  i^lh  of  January  1S63,  in  an  engagement  near  Mill 
Springs,  Wayne  county,  with  about  ui  equal  force  under 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  he  was  kiHed  and  hb  force  was 
utterly  routed.  In  1863  General  Braxton  Bragg  in  command  of 
the  OHifederates  in  eastern  Tennessee,  eluded  General  Dcm 

1  He  died  in.  1852,  hut  the  traditions  which  he  represented 
■oivived. 


Carlos  Buell,  in  command  of  the  Federal  Amy  of  the  Ohio 
stationed  there,  and  entering  Kentucky  in  August  1863  pro- 
ceeded slowly  toward  Louisville,  lulling  to  win  the  state  to  the 
Confederate  cause  and  gdn  lecruiu  for  the  Confederacy  in  the 
state.  Hismainatmy  was  preceded  by  a  division  of  about  15,000 
men  under  General  Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  who  on  the  30th  of 
August  defeated  a  Federal  force  under  General  Wm.  Nelson  near 
Richmond  and  threatened  Cincinnati.  Bragg  net  with  little 
opposition  on  his  march,  but  Buell,  also  marching  from  eastern 
Tennessee,  reached  Louisville  first  (Sept.  34),  turned  on  Bragg, 
and  forced  him  to  withdraw.  On  hu  retreat,  Bragg  attempted 
to  set  up  a  Confederate  government  at  Frankfort,  and  Richard 
J.  Hawes,  who  had  been  chosen  as  G.  W.  Johnson's  successor,  was 
actually  "  inaugurated,"  but  naturally  this  state  "  government  " 
immediately  collapsed.  On  the  8th  of  October  Buell  and  Bragg 
fought  an  engagement  at  Perryville  which,  though  tactically 
indecisive,  was  a  strategic  victory  for  Buell;  and  thereafter 
Bragg  withdrew  entirely  from  the  state  into  Tennessee.  This 
was  the  last  serious  attempt  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Confederates 
to  win  Kentucky;  but  in  February  1863  one  of  General  John  H. 
Morgan's  brigades  made  a  raid  on  Mount  Sterling  and  captured 
it;  in  March  General  Pegram  made  a  raid  into  Pulaslci  county; 
in  Match  1864  General  N.  B.  Forrest  assaulted  Fort  Anderson 
at  Paducah  but  failed  to  capture  it;  and  in  June  General  Morgan 
made  an  unsucmsful  attempt  to  take  Lexington. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  people  sympathized  with  the 
Union,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  without  compensation 
even  to  loyal  owners,  the  arming  of  negro  troops,  the  arbitrary 
imprisonment  of  citizens  and  the  interference  of  Federal  military 
officials  in  purely  civil  affairs  aroused  so  much  feeling  that  the 
state  became  strongly  Democratic,  and  has  remained  so  almost 
uniformly  since  the  war.  Owing  to  the  panic  of  1893,  distrust 
of  the  free  silver  movement  and  the  expenditure  of  .large  cam- 
paign funds,  the  Republicans  were  successful  in  the  guber- 
national  election  of  1895  and  the  presidenlial  election  of  1896. 
The  election  of  1899  was  disputed.  William  S.  Taylor,  Republi- 
can, was  Inaugoiated  governor  on  the  iilh  of  December,  but 
the  legislative  conUnittee  on  contests  decided  in  favour  of  tlie 
Democrats.  Governor-elect  Goebel  was  shot  by  an  assassin  on 
the  30th  of  January  1900,  was  sworn  into  office  on  his  death- 
bed, and  died  on  the  3rd  of  February.  Taylor  fled  the  sUte  to 
escape  trial  on  the  diarge  of  murder.  Lieutount-Goveraor 
Beckham  filled  out  the  unexpired  term  and  was  re-etected  In 
1903.  In  1907  the  RepttUicans  agam  deeted  their  candidate 
forgonmor. 

Goviiuion  or  Kuttuczt 

Isaac  Shelby  Democratie-Rcpablfcan 

James  Gamrd                 „  „ 

Christopher  Greenup          »  n 

Charles  Scoit                   ■<  ,t 

Isaac  Shelby                    «  h 

George  Madison*              „  . 

Gabnel  Slaughter  (acting)   „  n 

John  Adair                      h  n 

Joseph  Desha                   _  „ 

'Thomns  MclcalFe          Nauonal  „ 

tuhn  Breathitt*  Democrat 

amcsT.  Morchead  (acting)  „ 

ames  Clark*  Whig 
harles  A.  Wicltliffe  (acting) 

Robert  P.  Letcher  « 


William  Owsley 
John  J.  Crittcndcnf 
John  L  Helmt 
Latarxn  W.  Powell 
Charies  S.  Morchead 
Bcriah  Magoffin 

iamei  F.  Robinson 
'homas  E.  Bramletta 

John  L.  Hehn* 
ohn  W.  StevenvHit 
'reston  H.  Lediet 

fames  B.  McCreary 
.ulce  P.' Blackburn 
J.  Proctor  Knon 
Simon  B.  Buckner 
Jtika  Y.  Brawn 


DnnocfBt 


American 
Democrat 


1833-1834 

1836-1840 
1840-1844 
1844-1S48 
1848-1850 

1850-  1851 

1851-  1855 
1855-1859 
1S59-1863 
1863-1863 
1863-1867 
1867 

1867-1871 
1871-1875 
1B75-1879 
1 879-1 883 
1883-1887 
1887-1891 
1891-1895 
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GovKKNORS  OP  KximeKJ—etMimuti 


1B95-1899 

1899-  1900 
1900 

1900-  1907 
1907- 


WiUiam  O.  Bradley  Republicaa 
WUlUm  5.  Taylor  | 

William  Goebel*  Democrat 

LC.  W.  Beckham 
suitus  E.  WUUon  Republicu 

•  Died  in  office. 

t  Governor  Crittenden  reaisned  on  the  am  ol  July  to  become 
Attomey-Cenerat  of  the  United  Statct  and  John  L.  Helm  Krvcd 
out  the  unexpired  term. 

t  Governor  Stevciuon  miencd  on  the  13th  of  February  1871  to 
become  U.S.  Senator  Irom  Kentucky.  P.  H.  Le*lie  filled  out  the 
remainder  of  the  term  and  was  elected  in  1871  for  a  full  term. 

i  Taylor'*  election  waa  contested  by  Goebel,  who  received  the 
certificate  of  election. 

BiBLiocurHy . — For  detcriptioniof  phy  lical  feature«and  accou  nt  1 
of  natural  rewurces  sec  Reportt  of  the  Kentucky  Ceolecital  Survey, 
the  BittiHiai  Reports  of  Iht  Bureau  of  AtrkuJIurt,  Labor  and  Stalisiics, 
the  ReborU  ol  tlie  United  Stales  Ccnsut  and  various  publications  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  other  publications  listed  in  Bulletin 
301  (BibiietTapky  and  Index  of  North  AmerUan  Ceoiofyfor  1901-1^5) 
and  iiiiior  ml>li*isr;i)iiii.j  o[  the  Survey.  For  an  early  descripliun, 
tec  Gilbert  Imlay,  A  Topogrofikicoi  Descripiion  of  lite  \\,tiiim 
Territory  of^Norlh  America  (London,  3td  ed.,  I797)>  m  whith  John 
Filson's  ■■  Discovery.  Seiilcmcnt  and  Present  Stale  of  Keniucke  " 
(1784)  is  reprinted.  For  a  brief  description  of  the  Blue  Grass  Region, 
see  James  Lane  Allen's  The  Blue  Crass  Res'Ors  of  Kentvcliy  ar.d  oihtr 
Kentucky  Arlitlcs  (New  York.  1900).  An  account  of  the  social  and 
industrial  lift  of  the  people  in  the  "  mountain  "  dislticia  is  given  in 
William  H.  Hancy's  The  Mounlasn  People  of  Kentucky  (Cincinnati, 

1906)  .  For  adminislration,  see  the  Official  Manual  for  the  Use  of 
the  Courts,  Stale  and  County  Officials  and  General  Assembly  of  lii 
SloU  of  Kentucky  (Lexiticton).  which  contains  the  Consliiulicin  of 
l^l  \  The  Report  of  Ike  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  0\e  Cortvtntion  .  .  . 
of /Sjo  (Frankfort,  1849);  The  Official  Report  0} the  Proceedings  and 
Pebates  of  the  Cnnstilulional  Convention  of  iSgo  (4  vols.,  Frankfort, 

1890)  ;  B.  H,  Young,  History  and  Texts  ef  Three  Constilulions  of 
JCfHrM<ity  (Louisville,  I S90]:  I. F.Iiullilt  and  John Feland  TheGeneral 
Statutes  ef  Kentucky  (Frankfort  and  Louisville.  1877,  revised  editions, 
1881. 1887) ; and  the  Annua!  Rejiorlsoi  stale offircrsand  boards.  For 
history  sec  R.  M.  McElroy's  Kentucky  in  the  Nation's  History  {New 
York.  I909,'  with  bibliography):  or  (more  briefly)  N.  S.  Shalcr's 
Kentucky  (Boston,  1885),  in  the  American  Commonwealths  Seriefc 
John  M.  Brown's  The  Politicai  Be^inninis  of  Kentucky  (Louisville, 
1881^)  is  a  good  monograph  dealing  with  the  period  before  1797;  it 
should  be  CO  nipa  red  with  Thomas  Xf.  Grtcn'»  The  Spanish  Conspiratyj 
A  Review  of  Early  Spanish  Movements  in  the  Southucst  {Cincinnatii 

1891)  ,  written  in  reply  10  it.  Among  older  histories  arc  Humphrey 
Marsh.ill,  The  History  of  Kcnliuky  .  .  .  and  Ike  Present  Stale  of  (*« 
Connl'y  (1  vols.,  Frankfurt,  1812.  1824),  extremely  Fcderalistic  in 
lone;  Mann  Duller,  Ilislory  of  Kentucky  from  its  Exploration  and 
Settlement  by  the  ll'fcilfj  to  the  close  of  the  Soulh-jreslern  Campaicn  of 
iSlJ  (Louisville,  18J4;  ^nd  cd.,  Cincinnati,  1836),  and  Lewis  Collins, 
The  History  of  Kentucky  (3  vols,,  reviwrd  edition.  Covingion,  Ky.i 
1874),  a  valualilc  store-house  of  facts,  the  bosh  of  Shaltr's  work. 
E.  D.WiTficlil'sThe  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  /7pi  (New  York.  Jnd  ed., 
1BS7)  is  an  excellent  monograph.  For  the  Civil  War  history  lee 
"Campaigns  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,"  in  the  7th  volume  of 
Papers  of  the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachaells  (Boston, 
igijS);  Thomas  Speed,  The  Union  Cause  m  Kentucky  (New  Yotir, 

1907)  :  Basil  W.  X}\i'ke,  History  of  Morian'sCa\-alry  (Cincinnati,  1867), 
and  general  works  on  the  history  of  the  war.  See  also  Alvin  F.  Lewis, 
Ilutory  of  Hither  Education  in  Kentucky,  in  Circulars  of  Infornia- 
liiin  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  (Washington,  iSgi)).  and 
R.  G,  Thw,iltc^.  r>r.':id  Bonr.c  {N.-w  York,  njoj).  There  is  miieh 
v.itudljit:  inijii.'r:.iJ  in  lim  jCtx'-—'  ii-i-"iliSort,  1^3  sccj.)  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society,  acid  especially  m  the  publications  of 
the  Filson  Club  of  Louisville.  Among  the  latter  are  R.  T.  Durrett's 
Jolin  Filson,lhefirstFIislorianof  Kentucky  {l6Si);ThoniAiSpeeii,  Tht 
Wildernest  R  ooJ  ( 1 886) ;  W.  H.  Pcrrin,  The  Pioneer  Press  of  Kentucky 
(1 888)  1 C.  W.  Ranck,  Booneshorough :  lis  Founding,  Pioneer  Struggles, 
Indian  Exferiencet,  Transylvania  Days  and  Revolutionary  Annall 
(1901),  and  The  Centenary  cf  Kentucky  (iS^i),  containing  an  address, 
"  The  State  of  Kentucky ;  Its  Discovery,  Settlement,  Autonomy  and 
Progress  in  a  Hundred  Yean,"  by  Reuben  T.  Durrctt. 

KEHTA.  a  great  voIcEtnic  mountun  in  British  East  Africa, 
situated  just  south  of  the  equator  in  37"  ^o'  £■  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  Africa,  its  highest  peak  reachingan  altitude 
of  17,007  ft.  (with  a  possible  error  of  30  ft.  cither  way).  The 
central  core,  which  consists  of  several  steep  pyramids,  a  that  of 
a  very  denuded  old  volcano,  which  when  its  crater  was  complete 
may  have  reached  3000  ft.  above  the  present  summit.  Lavas 
dip  in  all  directions  from  the  central  crystalline  core,  pointing 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  portion  of  the  mountain  rcpre- 
•enti  a  tingle  volcanic  masi.   Fiom  the  central  peaks,  of  which 


the  axb  runs  from  W.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  ridgei  radiate  outnrdi, 
separated  by  broad  valleys,  ending  upwards  in  vast  cirques. 
The  most  important  ridges  centre  in  the  peak  Lenana  (i6,joo  fi.) 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  central  group,  and  through  it  nins  the 
chief  water-parting  of  the  mountain,  in  a  generally  north  to  south 
tlircctioQ.  Three  main  valleyS)  known  respectively  as  Hinde, 
Gorges  and  Hobley  valleys,  run  down  from  this  to  the  cast,  and 
four — Mackinder,  Hausberg,  Tcleki  and  Hfihncl — to  ifac  west. 
From  the  central  peaks  Gfteen  glacien,  all  lying  west  of  the  maia 
divide,  descend  to  the  north  and  south,  the  two  largest  being  the 
Lewis  and  Gregory  glaciers,  each  about  i  m.  long,  which,  with 
the  smaller  Kolb  ^cier,  lie  immediately  weit  of  the  iDain  divide. 
Most  of  the  glaciers  terminate  at  an  altitude  of  14,800-14,900  ft , 
but  the  small  Cisar  glacier,  drained  to  the  Uausberg  valley, 
reaches  to  14,4;°.  Glaciation  was  formerly  much  more  extensive, 
old  moraines  being  observed  down  to  12,000  fu  In  the  upper 
parts  of  the  valleys  a  number  of  lakes  occur,  occupying  hoUon 
and  rock  basins  in  the  agglomerates  and  ashes,  fed  by  (prings, 
and  feeding  many  of  the  streams  that  drain  the  mountain  slopes. 
The  largest  of  these  are  Lake  Ht^nel,  lying  at  an  altitude  cl 
14,000  ft.,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  same  naioc,  and 
measuring 600  by  400 yds.; and  Lake  Michaelson  (11,700  ft.?}  in 
the  Gorges  Valley,  At  adist  ance  from  the  central  core  the  radiat- 
ing ridges  become  less  abrupt  anddesccnd  with  a  gcntie  gradient, 
finally  passing  somewhat  abruptly,  at  a  height  of  some  7000  fi., 
into  the  level  plateau.  Thcseoutcrslopcsaredothed  wiibdensc 
forest  and  jungle,  composed  chiefly  of  junipers  and  Fod^arfmt, 
and  between  Sooo  and  gSoo  ft.  of  huge  bamboos.  The  forest 
zone  extends  to  about  10,500  ft.,  above  whkh  is  the  steeper  alpine 
zone,  in  which  pasturages  alternate  with  rocks  and  cragv  This 
extends  to  a  general  height  of  about  15,000  ft.,  but  in  damp, 
■heltered  valleys  the  pasturages  extend  some  distance  higher. 
The  only  trees  or  shrubsin  this  zone  are  the  giant  Senecio  (ground- 
sel) and  Lobelia,  and  tree-hcaths,  the  Seneci«  forming  groves  ia 
the  upper  valleys.  Of  the  fauna  of  the  lower  slopes,  tracks  oi 
elephant,  lcot>ard  and  bufialo  have  been  seen,  between  11,500 
and  14,500  ft.  That  of  the  alpine  zone  incudes  two  species  of 
t]Bssy(j'r0caria),aconey(/fyriu),andarat  (Olcmys).  Tbehird 
fauna  is  of  considerable  interest,  the  finest  spedes  of  the  upper 
zone  being  an  cagle-owt,  met  with  at  14,000  ft.  At  11,000  ft. 
was  found  a  brown  chat,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  in  the  tail. 
Both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  higher  leveb  present  close  afiiu- 
ticswith  those  of  Mount  £Igan,ofotbcr  mountains  of  East  Africa 
and  of  Cameroon  Mountain.  The  true  native  names  of  the  moun- 
tain are  said  to  be  Kitinyaga,  Docnyo  Ebor  (white  mountain) 
and  Doenyo  Egeri  (spatted  mountain).  It  was  first  teen,  from  a 
distance,  by  the  missionary  Ludwig  Krapf  in  1849;  approached 
fromthc  west  by  Joseph  Thomson  in  i88j;  partially  ascended  b; 
Count  S.  Teleki  (1889),  J.  W.  Gregory  (1893)  and  Ceorg  Kidb 
(1896);  and  its  summit  reached  by  H.  J.  Mackinder  in  1&90. 

See  J.  W.  Gregory,  Tht  Creal  Rift-VaUey  (London,  1806):  K.  J. 
Mackinder,  "  Journey  to  the  Summit  of  Mount  Kenya,"  Mvr.  Jm, 
May  1900.  (E-  He.] 

KEHTOH,  LLOYD  KBHTOH.  1ST  Babon  (i73i-iSd>),  k>nl 
chief-justice  of  England,  was  descended  by  his  father's  side  fron 
an  old  Lancashire  family;  his  mother  wai  the  daughteiof  asmaU 
proprietor  in  Wales.  He  was  bom  at  Grrdington,  Flintshire, 
on  the  sth  of  October  1731.  Educated  at  Ruthin  grammir 
school,  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  articled  to  an  attorney  at 
Nantwich,  Cheshire.  In  1750  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  lea, 
London,  and  in  1 756  was  called  to  the  bar.  Aa  for  several  years 
he  was  almost  unemployed,  be  utiliied  his  leisure  in  taking  noies 
of  the  cases  argued  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  be  after- 
wards published.  Through  answering  the  cases  ol  bis  friend 
John  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  he  gradually  becase 
known  to  the  attorneys,  after  which  his  success  was  so  rapid  tLal 
in  1780  he  waa  made  king's  counsel.  He  showed  conspiciioca 
ability  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial  ol 
Lord  George  Gordon,  but  his  speech  was  so  tacile^  that  tbe 
verdict  of  acquittal  waa  really  due  to  the  brilliant  cfiort  d 
Erakine,  the  junior  counsd.  This  want  of  tact,  indeed,  ofiea 
betrayed  Kenyon  into  striking  bluoden;  aa  an  advocate  be  ni, 
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ichieved  cU^y  by  bird  work,  a  good  knowledge  of  law  ud 
Mvenl  Incl7  (rfradships.  Thnuih  the  influence  of  Lord 
Tburlow,  Kenyon  in  1780  entered  the  Houm  of  Commons  u 
member  for  Hindon, and  in  1781  he  wu.througb  thetamefriend- 
ihipi  appointed  Bttoiney>genetaI  in  Lord  BudUngham't  adminii- 
trau'on,  an  office  iriiich  be  continued  to  bold  under  Ktt.  In 
r784  he  rccrived  the  maiterdiip  of  tbe  rolb,  and  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  rySShewaaappointedlorddiief  justice  assucccssor 
to  I.ord  Mansfield,  and  the  same  year  was  rabed  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  fCenyon  of  Gredicgtoo.  Ashebadmademanyenemiea, 
Us  elevation  was  by  no  means  popular  with  the  bar;  but  on  the 
btmch,  in  spite  of  his  capridoua  siid  cbcrieric  temper,  be  proved 
bimsdf  not  ordy  an  able  lawyer,  but  a  judge  of  rare  and 
inflezlfale  impartiality.  He  died  at  Bath,  on  the  4th  of  April 
i8o>.  Kenyon  was  succeeded  aa  and  baron  by  his  son  George 
(1776-iSss),  wbose  great-snuubra,  llayA  (b.  1864),  became  the 
4th  baron  in  1869. 
See      by  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenyon,  1873. 

KEOKUK,  a  city  of  Lee  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  Missis~ 
^ppi  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  lUte,  about  aoo  m.  above  St  Louis.  Pop.  (iQoo),  14.641; 
(1905),  14,604,  including  1534  foreign-bom;  (iQio),  r4,ooS. 
It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Buriington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
&  Western  railways.  There  is  a  bridge  (about  laoo  ft.  long) 
across  tbe  Miatii^i^,  and  another  (about  1200  ft.  long)  across 
the  Des  Moines,  The  city  has  a  public  library  and  St  Joseph 
snd  Graham  hospitab,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Keokuk  Medical 
College(i849).  There  is  a  national  cemetery  here.  Much  of  the 
dty  is  buitt  on  bluSs  along  the  Mississippi.  Keokuk  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Des  Moinet  Rai^da,  round  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  constructed  a  navlgaUe  canal  (opened  1877)  about  9  m. 
long,  with  a  draft  at  extreme  low  water  of  5  ft.;  at  the  foot  a 
great  dam,  i)  m.  long  and  j8  ft.  high,  has  been  constracted. 
Keokuk  hu  various  nsDufactures;  its  hxMry  produd  in  1905 
wu  valued  at  t4,33S,9t5, 38-6%  more  than  in  tgoo.  The  dty 
was  named  after  Keokuk,  a  chief  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  (1780- 
1848},  whose  name  meant  "  the  watchful "  or  "  he  who  moves 
ah^iy."  In  spite  of  Black  Hawk's  war  policy  in  1S31  Keokuk 
wis  passive  and  neutral,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  nation  re- 
mained peaceful  while  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  fougbt.  His 
gnve,  surmounted  by  a  monument,  is  in  Rand  Patk.  Thefirst 
house  on  tbe  site  of  the  city  was  built  about  i8ie,  but  further 
settlement  did  not  begin  until  1S36,  Keokuk  was  laid  out  as  a 
town  in  1837,  was  chartered  as  a  pty  in  i84S,aDdIni907  waswe 
of  live  cities  of  the  sUte  governed  by  a  special  charter. 

KBONiHAR,  a  tributary  state  of  IndU,  within  tbe  Oriisa 
division  of  Bengal;  area,  3096  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  a8s,7a8; 

estimated  revenue,  £10,000.  The  state  is  an  offshoot  from 
Mayurbhanj.    Part  of  it  con^sta  of  rugged  hills,  rising  to  more 

than  3000  ft.  above  sea-levd.  Tbe  leaidence  of  the  nja  is  at 

JCeonjhar  (pop.  4533)- 
KBOMTHAL,  a  petty  hiU  state  in  the  Punjab,  India,  with  an 

area  of  116  sq,  m-;  pop.  {1901),  13,499;  esUmated  revenue, 

X4400.    The  chief,  a  Rajput,  received  the  title  of  raja  in  1857. 

After  the  Gurkha  War  in  1815,  a  portion  of  Keon  thai,  which  had 

been  occupied  by  the  Gurkhas,  was  sold  to  the  mahantja  of 

Patiala,  the  remainder  being  restored  to  its  heredilaiy  chief. 

In  1833  the  district  of  Punar  was  added  to  the  Keonthal  state. 

The  raja  exercises  rights  of  lordship  over  the  petty  states  of 

Kothi.  Theog.  Madhan  arid  Ratesh. 

KEPLra,  JOHAHH  (1571-1630),  German  astronomer,  was 

bom  on  the  17th  of  December  1571.  «t  Weil,  in  the  duchy  of 

WOrttemberg,  of  which  town  his  grandfather  was  burgomaster. 

He  was  the  eldest  child  of  an  ill-assorted  union.  His  father, 
Henry  Kepler,  was  a  rccklefs  soldier  of  fortune;  his  mother, 
Catherine  Guldenmann,  the  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Qtingen,  was  undisciplined  and  ill-educated.  Her  husband 
found  campaigning  in  Flanders  under  Alva  a  welcome  relief  from 
domestic  hf e;  and,  after  having  lost  all  he  possessed  by  •  forfeited 
security  and  tried  without  succeit  tbe  trade  of  Uvem-kceplng  In 


Tlie  mUortune  and  miscMiduct  of  hb  parenti  were  not  the  onI> 
troubles  of  Kepler's  cbildbood.  He  recovered  from  small-poi 
in  his  fourth  year  with  crippled  hands  and  eyesight  permanent]> 
impaired;  and  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  premature  birth  had 
to  withstand  successive  shocks  of  severe  illness.  His  KhooUag 
bc^  It  Leonbeif  In  1577— tbe  year,  as  be  himself  tdls  us,  <rf 
•  great  comet;  but  domestic  bankruptcy  occarioned  his  tran»- 
fercnce  to  6eId-work,  in  which  be  was  exdusively  employed  for 
several  years.  Bodily  Infirmity,  combined  with  mental  aptitude, 
were  eventually  considered  to  indicate  a  tbeokqpcal  vocation; 
be  was,  in  1584,  placed  at  the  semioaiy  of  Addberg,  aad  tbcnce 
removed,  two  years  later,  to  that  of  Haulbronn,  \  brilliant 
examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  procured  him,  in  rsSS, 
admittance  oo  the  foundation  to  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  laid  up  a  ct^HOusstoreofdasidcai erudition,  and  imbibed 
Copemican  prfnd;4es  from  the  ptfvate  instructions  of  his  teacher 
and  L'fc-Iong  friend,  Hicbael  Haestlin.  As  yet,  however,  be 
had  little  knowledge  of,  and  less  indination  for,  astronomy; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  turned  aude  from  the 
more  promising  career  of  the  ministry  to  accept,  early  in  1594, 
the  vacant  chair  of  that  sdence  at  Gntz,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Tubingen  professors  by  the  Lutheran  states  of  Styria. 

The  best  recognized  function  of  German  astronomers  in  that 
day  was  the  construction  of  prophesying  almanacs,  greedily 
bought  by  a  credulous  public.  Kej^  thus  found  that  the  &nt 
duties  required  of  him  wfere  of  an  astrologieal  nature,  and  set 
himself  with  characteristic  alacrity  to  master  the  rules  of  the  art 
as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  and  Cardan.  He,  moreover,  sought  in 
the  events  of  his  own  life  a  verification  of  the  theory  of  planetary 
infiuenccs;  and  it  is  to  this  practice  that  we  owe  the  summary 
record  of  each  year's  occurrences  which,  continued  alnxist  to  hb 
death,  affords  for  his  biography  a  slight  but  sure  foundation. 
But  his  thoughts  were  already  working  in  a  higher  sphere.  He 
early  attained  to  the  settled  conviction  that  for  the  actual  dis< 
position  of  the  si^r  system  some  abstract  intelligible  reason 
must  eriit,  and  tbb,  after  much  meditation,  be  believed  bimsdf 
to  have  found  in  an  imaginary  relation  between  tbe  "  five  regular 
solids  "  and  the  number  and  distances  of  the  planets.  He  notes 
with  exultation  the  gth  of  July  1595,  as  the  date  of  the  pseudo- 
discovery,  the  publication  of  which  in  Proiromus  Distertationum 
Cosmopapkitarum  ten  UyOtrium  CotKUgrapHcum  (Tubingen, 
1596)  procured  him  much  fame,  and  a  friendly  correspondrace 
with  the  two  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  time,  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Galileo. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Gratz,  Kepler  contracted  an  engage- 
ment with  Barbara  von  MUhleck,  a  wealthy  Styrian  heiress,  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  had  already  survived  one  husband 
and  been  divorced  from  another.  Before  ber  relatives  could  be 
brought  to  countenance  his  pretensions,  Kepler  was  obliged  to 
undertake  a  joumey  to  WUrttembcrg  to  obtain  documentary 
evidence  of  tbe  somewhat  obscure  nobility  of  his  family,  and  it 
was  thus  not  unin  the  17th  of  April  1597  that  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.  In  the  following  year  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  on 
assuming  the  govcmment  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  issued  an 
edict  o[  banishment  against  Protestant  preachers  and  prtrfessors. 
Kepler  immediatdy  fled  to  the  Hungarian  frontier,  but.  by  the 
favour  of  the  Jesuits,  was  recalled  and  reinsuted  in  his  post. 
The  gymnasium,  however,  was  deserted;  the  nobles  of  Styria 
began  to  murmur  at  subsidizing  a  teacher  without  pupils;  and  he 
found  it  pmdent  to  look  elsewhere  for  employment.  His  refusal 
to  subscribe  unconditionallyto  the  ri^d  formula  of  belief  adopted 
by  the  theologians  of  Tubingen  permanently  dosed  against  him 
the  gates  of  his  aima  naltr.  His  embarrassment  was  rdieved 
however  by  an  offer  from  Tycho  Brahe  of  the  position  of  assistant 
in  his  observatory  near  Prague,  which,  after  a  prdiminary  visit 
of  four  months,  he  accepted.  The  anangement  was  made  Just 
in  time;  for  in  August  1600  be  received  definitive  tiotice  to  leave 
Gratz,  and,  having  leased  his  wife's  property,  he  departed  with 
his  family  for  Prague. 

By  l^o's  unexpected  death  (Oct.  14,  i6ot)  a  brilliant  career 
sccined  to  be  thrown  open  to  Kepler.   Tlie  emperor  Rudolph  XL 
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Immediately  sppointed  him  to  sncceed  Ills  patroa  as  imperial 
mathematician,  lithough  at  a  reduced  salary  of  500  florins;  the 
invaluatde  traaaun  of  Tydio's  obiervationi  «aa  placed  M  hit 
disposal;  and  the  laborious  bat  congepial  task  was  entrusted  to 
him  of  completing  the  tables  to  which  the  grateful  Dane  had 
alieady  affixed  the  title  of  Rudolpkine.  The  first  works  eiecuted 
by  him  at  Prague  were,  nevertheless,  a  homage  to  the  astrological ' 
piaclivltlei  <d  the  empem-.  In  D$  JwidamtnHt  aslnUpa* 
certiar^us  (Prague,  itos)  be  dedaied  his  pnrpaw  of  preserviiig 
and  purifying  the  grain  of  truth  nhich  he  beh'eved  the  science  to 
coDtaia.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  "aspects"  and  "influences" 
fitted  excellently  with  his  mystical  oonccption  of'  the  uni verse, 
and  enabled  Idm  to  disdiarge  with  a  semUance  of  sincerity  tho 
most  lucrative  part  of  Us  professional  duties.  Altbou^  he 
strictly  limited  his  prophetic  pretenuons  to  the  estimate  of 
tendcndes  and  probabilities,  his  forecasts  were  none  the  less  in 
demand.  Shrewd  sense  and  considerable  knowledge  <rf  the  world 
cametotbeaidof  atdtarloreintlMprepantiooaf  "  progmtka  " 
which,  not  unfrequentlyhittingoflf  theevent,  earned  him  as  much 
credit  with  the  vulgar  as  his  cosmical  speculations  with  the 
learned.  He  drew  the  horoscopes  of  the  emperor  and  Wallenstein, 
as  well  as  of  a  host  of  lesser  magnates;  but,  though  keenly  alive 
to  tiix  unworthy  character  of  such  a  traik,  be  made  necessity 
his  excuse  for  a  eonpromisc  irith  superstition.  "  Nature,"  he 
wrote,  "  which  has  conferred  upon  every  animal  the  means  of 
subsistence,  baa  given  astrology  as  an  adjunct  and  ally  to  astro- 
nomy." He  dedicated  to  the  emperor  in  1603  a  treatise  on  the 
"  great  conjunctioa"  of  that  year  {/nrftcHMS  trigow  iffiM); 
and  he  published  his  observntjons  on  a  briOiant  star  wlii<^ 
appeared  suddenly  (Sept.  30,  1604),  and  remained  visible  for 
seventeen  months,  in  De  ttdla  ncva  in  pede  SerpetUarii  (Prague, 
1606).  While  sharing  the  ojHnton  of  lydio  as  to  tbe  origin  of 
such  bodies  by  condensation  of  nebulous  matter  from  the  Milky 
Way,  he  attached  a  mystical  signification  to  the  cofnddence  in 
time  and  place  of  the  sidereal  apparition  with  a  triple  oonjunaion 
of  Mats,  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

The  main  task  of  hit  life  was  not  meanwhile  neglected.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  foundation  of  a  nor  aatrononqr,  In 
which  physical  cause  should  replatt  arbitrary  hypotbeais.  A 
preliminary  study  of  optics  led  to  the  publication,  in  1604,  of  his 
Aslronomiae  pars  optica,  containing  important  discoveries  ia  the 
theory  of  vision,  and  a  notable  approximation  towards  tbe  true 
law  (rf  refraction.  But  it  was  not  tmtil  1609  that,  the  "  gnat 
Martian  labour  "  being  at  length  completed,'  he  was  able,  tn  bis 
own  fi^rative  language,  to  lead  the  captive  planet  to  the  foot 
of  the  imperial  throne.  From  the  time  of  b's  first  introduction 
to  Tycho  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  orbit 
of  Hars,  which,  on  account  of  tts  retatlTely  luge  eccentildty, 
had  always  been  especially  recalcitrant  to  theory,  and  the  results 
appeared  in  Aitronomia  nota  oZrioXorirrM,  lew  Physica  codtstis 
tradilo  comnuntariis  de  notibus  sUUae  Mortis  (Prague,  1609). 
In  this,  the  most  memorable  of  Kepler's  multjfariotis  writings, 
two  of  tbe  cardinal  principles  of  modem  astroDomy-^tbe  laws  of 
elliptical  orbits  and  of  equal  areas— were  established  (see  Anxo- 
NOMY:  Hiitory);  important  truths  relating  to  gravity  were 
enunciated,  and  the  tides  ascribed  to  the  Influence  of  lunar 
attraction;  white  an  attempt  to  explain  the  planetary  revolutions 
in  the  then  backward  condition-<tf  mechanical  knowledge  pro- 
duced a  theory  of  vortices  closdy  resembling  that  aftnwaRfa 
adopted  by  Descartes.  Having  been  provided,  in  August  1610, 
by  Ernest,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  one  of  the  new  Galilean 
instruments,  Kepler  began,  with  unspeakaUe  delight,  to  observe 
the  wonders  revealed  by  it.  He  bad  welcomed  with  a  little  essay 
called  Ditsertatio  cum  ffttncio  Sidaeo  Galileo's  first  announce- 
ment  of  celestial  novelties;  he  now,  in  his  Dieptriu  (Augsburg. 
1 6 1 1),  expounded  the  theory  of  refraction  by  lenses,  and  suggested 
the  principle  of  the  "astronomical"  or  inverting  teleso(q>e. 
Indeed  the  work  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  bmidtof  adeue 
to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

The  year  1 6 1 1  was  marked  by  Kepin  as  the  most  dlsastrmis  of 
his  life.  The  death  by  small-poz  of  bis  favourite  child  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  wife,  who,  long  a  prey  to  mducholy,  was  on  the 


3rd  of  July  carried  off  by  typhus.'  PuUic  cslami'tr  was  added 
to  private  bereavement  On  the  sjrd  of  May  161 1  Uatthias, 
brother  of  tbe  emperor,  aaaumed  the  ciown  in  Prague 

compelling  Rudo^  to  take  refuge  in  the  dtadel,  sritere  be  died 
on  the  30th  of  January  following.  Kepler's  fidelity  ia  reiuiniag 
with  him  to  the  last  did  not  deprim  him  of  the  favour  of  his 
successor.  Paymenta  of  arrears,  now  amounting  to  upwards  of 
4000  florins,  was  not,  )iowmr,  in  the  desperate  conditicm  ef  tbe 
Imperial  finances,  to  be  hoped  for;  xaSL  be  was  sl«)>  while 
retaining  his  portion  as  court  astronomer,  to  accept  (in  i6t:) 
the  office  of  mathemstidan  to  the  states  of  Upper  Austria.  His 
residence  at  liu  was  troubled  by  the  hatsh  ooiMluct  of  the  pastor 
Hitder,  In  excluding  him  from  the  rite*  of  b^  church  on  the 
gnund  of  suppoted  Calvii^stic  leanings— a  decision  oonfiraied, 
with  the  addition  of  ian  insulting  reprimand,  on  bis  appeal  10 
WUrttemberg.  In  1613  he  appeared  with  tbe  emperor  Mattbiu 
before  tbe  diet  of  Rttisbon  as  tbe  advocate  trf  the  introductioo 
into  Germaigr  o(  the  Gregorian  calendar;  bat  tbe  aUcmpt  was 
for  tbe  time  frustrated  hy  anti-papal  piejudioe.  Tbe  altcntka 
devoted  by  him  to  chnmological  subjects  is  evidenced  by  tbe 
publication  about  this  period  of  several  essays  in  which  he 
sought  to  prove  that  the  Inrth  of  Christ  took  place  five  yean 
carUer  than  the  commonly  accqitcd  date: 

Kepler's  aecond  oourt^p  forms  tbe  subjea  of  a  bi^  y  diar- 
acteristic  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Baron  Stralendorf,  in  wluch 
he  reviews  the  qualifications  of  eleven  candidates  for  his  hand, 
and  explains  the  reaatms  which  decided  his  choice  in  favour  of 
a  .poitionlcsB  oqihan  girl  named  Susanna  Rcntlinser.  The 
marriace  was  ceMirated  at  Linx,  on  tbe  30th  of  October  t6i  3,  aad 
seems  to  have  proved  a  happy  and  suiuble  one.  Tbe  abundtst 
vintage  of  that  year  drew  hk  attention  to  the  defective  mctbods 
in  use  for  estimating  the  cubical  contents  of  vesocls,  and  Us 
esaqr  on  the  subject  {ftata  Sivtamdna  ZMssrsHi,  LiBs,i6ii] 
entitles  him  to  rank  among  tboae  who  prepared  tbe  discoveiy 
of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  Hboboervations  on  the  tfaite  comets 
of  ]6i8  were  published  in  De  Comtlis,  confemporaneously  with 
De  Harmomiee  Mtmdi  (Augsburg,  1619),  of^ which  the  first  linea- 
ments had  been  traced  twenty  yna  previotaly  at  Gnix.  Tlui 
.cztraonUnaiy  prodndlon  is  meoMnaUe  ns  having  aanonnccd 
the  discovery  of  the"  thirdUw  " — that  of  the  sesquiidkate  ratio 
between  the  planetary  periods  and  distances.  But  the  maia 
purport  of  tbe  treatise  was  tbe  exposition  of  an  elaborate  systea 
of  celestial  lianwontes  depending  on  tbe  varteui  and  vwyiag 
velodties  of  the  several  planets,  of  which  tbe  sentseu  sool 
animating  the  sun  was  the  solitary  auditor.  The  work  ezhibtties 
this  fantastic  emulation  of  extravagance  with  genius  was  drdi- 
caied  to  James  L  of  England,  and  the  compliment  was  acknow- 
ledged with  an  invitatlm  to  that  Island,  conveyed  tbran^  Si 
Henry  Wottoo.  NotwithsUnang  tbe  distracted  sUte  of  hit 
own  country,  he  refused  to  abandon  It,  as  be  bad  pccviousty.  ■■ 
1617,  declined  the  post  of  succeywr  to  G.  A.  Ma^ni  in  tbe  mathe- 
matical chair  of  Bologna.. 

The  Insurmountable  diScnlties  presented  by  tbe  lunar  theory 
forced  Kepler,  after  an  enormous  amount  of  fnitlem  labovr.  to 
abandon  his  design  of  comprehending  the  whi^  scbeme  of  ik 
heavens  in  one  great  -work  to  be  called  Hipparckmt,  and  be  tha 
threw  a  portion  of  his  materials  into  the  fonn  <A  a  dtakgoe 
Intended  for  the  instruction  of  general  readers.  Tbe  Efium 
Atlnmomioe  Copenucaim  (Lins  and  Frankfort,  t6ifr-i6>t),  a 
lucid  and  attractive  textbook  of  C<q>emican  science, was  lemarl- 
able  for  the  prominence  given  to  "  physical  astrutomy,"  as  «c9 
as  for  the  extension  to  the  Jovian  system  td  the  taws  rccendr 
discovered  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  plaoetv  Tbe  tet 
of  a  series  of  epbemerides,  calculated  on  these  prindples.  «ai 
published  by  him  at  Linzin  i6i7;and[n  thalfor  i6m,  dedicatMl 
to  Baron  Napier,  he  for  the  first  time  employed  logarithms.  Ths 
important  invention  was  eagerly  welcamcd  by  him,  and  iu  theory 
formed  the  subject  of  a  treatise  entitled  Ckitin  lat»rilkmw^ 
printed  in  1624,  but  drculated  in  manuscript  ttaiec  yean  caificr. 
which  largely  contributed  to  bring  the  new  method  into  geaoal 
use  in  Germany. 

His  studies  were  interrupted  by  family  tmible.  Tbe  mtloB 
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with  more  spmt  than  prudence,  met  with  an  action  lor  liMi. 
The  suit  was  purposely  proCraaed,  and  at  length,  in  1610,  the  un- 
happy woman,  then  in  her  seventy-founh  year,  was  arrested  on 
a  formal  charge  of  witchcraft.  Kepler  immediately  hastened 
to  Wlirttemberg,  and  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions  abe  was 
acquitted  after  having  suffered  thirteen  month's  imprisonment, 
ftnd  endured  with  undaunted  courage  the  formidable  ordeal  of 
"  territion,"  or  examination  under  the  imminent  threat  of  torture. 
She  survived  her  release  only  a  few  months,  dying  on  the  ijth  of 
April  1613. 

fCepler's  whole  attention  wu  now  devoted  to  the  production 
of  the  new  tables.  "  Germany,"  he  wrote,  "  does  not  long  for 
peace  more  anxiously  than  I  do  for  their  publication."  But 
financial  difficulties,  combined  with  dvil  and  religious  convul- 
sions, long  delayed  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires.  From 
the  14th  of  June  to  the  agth  of  August  1626,  Lini  was  besieged, 
and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  by  bands  of  in- 
surgent peasants.  The  pursuit  of  science  needed  a  more  tranquil 
shelter;  and  on  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  Kepler  obtained  per- 
mission to  transfer  his  types  to  Ulm,  where,  in  September  1617,  the 
Rudnlphine  Tables  were  at  length  given  to  the  world.  Although 
by  no  means  free  from  errors,  their  value  appears  from  the  fact 
that  they  ranked  for  a  century  as  the  best  aid  to  astronomy. 
Appended  were  tables  of  logarithms  and  of  refraction,  together 
with  Tycho's  catalogue  of  777  stars,  enlarged  by  Kepler  to  1005. 

Kepler's  claims  upon  the  insolvent  imperial  exchequer 
amounted  by  this  time  to  11,000  florins.  The  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  too  happy  to  transfer  the  burden,'  countenanced  an 
arrangement  by  which  Kepler  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Friedland  (Wallenstein),  who  assumed  the  full  responsibility  of 
the  debt.  In  July  1618  Kepler  accordingly  arrived  with  his  family 
at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  printing  of  his 
ephemerides  up  to  the  year  1636,  and  whence  he  issued,  in 
a  Netict  la  the  Curious  in  Tkingi  Celestial,  warning  astronomers  of 
approaching  transits.  That  of  Mercury  was  actually  seen  by 
Gassendi  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  November  (being  the  first 
passage  of  a  planet  across  the  sun  ever  observed);  that  of  Venus, 
predicted  for  the  6th  of  December  following,  was  invisible  in 
western  Europe.  Wallenstcin's  promises  to  Kepler  were  but 
imperfectly  fulfilled.  In  lieu  of  the  sums  due,  he  offered  him  a 
professorship  at  Rostock,  which  Kepler  declined.  An  expedition 
to  Raiisbon,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  representing  his  case 
to  the  diet,  terminated  his  life.  Shaken  by  the  journey,  which 
he  had  performed  entirety  on  horseback,  he  was  attacked  with 
fever,  and  died  at  Ratisbon,  on  the  isth  of  November  (N.S.), 
i6jo,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  An  inventory  of  his 
cl^ects  showed  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable 
property  at  the  time  of  his  death.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  five, 
and  by  his  Kcond  seven  children,  of  whom  only  two,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  reached  maturity. 

The  character  of  Kepler's  genius  is  especially  difficult  to  esrimaie. 
His  tendency  towards  mysiical  speculation  formed  a  not  less  funda- 
mcncai  quality  of  his  mind  than  its  strong  graip  of  positive  scientific 
truih.  Without  assigning  to  each  clemeni  its  due  value,  no  sound 
comprehension  of  his  modes  of  thought  can  tie  altainird.  His  idea 
of  the  universe  was  essentially  Pythagorean  and  Platonic.  He 
Eiarted  with  the  conviction  that  the  arrangement  of  it*  pans  must 
correspond  with  certain  abstract  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and 
harmonious.  His  imagination,  thua  kindled,  animated  him  to  those 
severe  labours  of  which  his  great  discoveries  were  the  fruit.  His 
demonstration  that  the  planes  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  pass  through 
th(^  centre  of  the  sun,  coupled  with  his  clear  recognition  of  the  sun  a* 
the  moving  power  of  the  system,  entitles  him  to  rank  as  the  lounder 
of  physicalastronomy.  But  the  fantastic  relations  imagined  by  him 
of  planetary  movements  and  distances  to  musical  intervals  and 
geometrical  constructions  seemed  to  himself  discoveries  no  less 
admirable  than  the  achievements  which  have  secured  his  lasting 
fame.  Outside  the  boundaries  of  the  solar  system,  the  metaphysical 
tide  of  his  genioB,  no  longer  held  in  check  by  experience,  fully 
a<»erted  itself.  The  KepWian  like  the  Pythagorean  cosmos  waa 
threcf<rid  coneift'"g  of  the  centre,  or  tun,  the  surface,  represented  by 


pKriodical  variation  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  the  explana- 
tion aa  a  solaratmoephericeRect  of  the  radiance  observed  to  surround 
the  totally  eclipted  sun. 

It  is  tmpOMible  to  consider  without  aurprise  the  colossal  amount 
of  wi>rk  accomplished  by  Kepler  under  numerous  di^dvamages. 
But  his  iron  industry  counted  no  obstacles,  and  secured  for  him  the 
highest  triumph  of  genius,  that  of  having  given  to  mankind  the 
best  that  was  in  him.  In  private  character  he  was  amiable  and 
affectionate;  his  generosity  in  recognizing  the  merits  of  other* 
secured  him  against  the  worst  (haft*  ol  envy;  and  a  life  marked  by 
numerous  disquietude*  was  cheered  and  ennobled  by  sentiment*  of 
•incere  piety. 

Kepler'*  extcnuve  literary  remains,  purchased  bv  the  empreM 
Catherine  II.  in  IJ2±  from  tome  Frankfort  merchant*,  and  long 
inaccessibly  deposited  in  the  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  Were  fully 
brought  to  light,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr  Ch.  Frisch,  in 
the  first  complete  edition  of  his  works.  This  important  publication 
{Jeannis  Ktpteri  opera  omnia,  Frankfort,  1858-1871,  8  vols.  Bvo) 
contains,  beside*  the  works  already  enumerated  and  several  minor 
treatises,  a  posthumou*  *cientific  satire  entitled  Jok,  Keppleri 
Somnium  (first  printed  in  and  a  vast  mass  of  his  corre- 

spondence. A  careful  biography  is  appended,  founded  mainly  on  his 
private  notes  and  other  authentic  documents.  His  correspondence 
with  Herwart  von  Hohenburc,  unearthed  by  C.  AnschQti  at  Munich, 
was  printed  at  Prague  in 

Authorities — C.  G.  Reuschle,  Kepler  tind die  Aslronomie  (Frank- 
fort, 1871] ;  Karl  Goebel,  Vber  Keplers  aslronomische  Amchanaiiien 
(Halle,  1S7O:  E.  F.  Apelt,  Jokann  Krpleri  aslronomische  WellansithI 
(Leipiig,  1849);  J.  L.  C.  Breilschwert,  Jokann  Keplers  Leben  und 
Wirken  (Stuttgart,  1831):  W.  FOrster,  Jakann  KefUer  und  die  Har- 
monie  der  Spharen  (Berlin,  tS6i):  R,  VVoK,  Geschichle  der  Aitronomie 
Munich.  Ib77)i  J.  von  Hasncr,  Tycho  Brake  und  J.  Kepler  in  Prag 
1S72);  H.  Brocard,  Essai  lur  la  Miliorolarie  de  Kepler  (Grenoble, 
1S79.  1881);  Siegmund  Gtinthcr,  Johannes  Kepler  ■vnd  der  lellurisck- 
kosmische  Mafnelismul  (Wicn,  1888);  N.  Herz,  Keplers  Astrcletie 
(1S9O ;  Ludwig  GQniher.  Keplers  7'raum  vom  Mand  (i8gS;  an  anno- 
tated translation  of  the  Somnium);  A.  Miiller,  Jokann  Keppler,  drr 
Cesetzteber  der  neueren  Aslrtmomie  (1903);  Alitemeine  Deulicke 
Biepapkie,  Ed.  XV.  (1883).  (A.  M.  C.) 

KEPPEL,  AUOUSTUS  KEPPEL,  ViscoiniT  (1715-1786). 
British  admiral,  second  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Albemarle, 
was  bom  on  the  15th  of  April  1735.  He  went  lo  sea  at  the  age 
of  ten,"and  had  already  five  years  of  service  to  his  credit  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  "  Centurion,"  and  was  sent  with  Anson 
round  ihc  world  in  1740.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
killed  in  the  capture  of  Paita  (Nov.  13,  1741),  and  was  named 
acting  lieutenant  in  1743-  In  1744  he  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander and  post  captain.  Until  ihc  peace  of  1748  he  was 
actively  employed.  In  1 747  he  ran  his  ship  the  "  Maidstone  " 
(50)  ashore  near  Belleisle  while  chasing  a  French  vessel,  but 
was  honourably  acquitted  by  a  court  maTtial,  and  reappointed 
to  another  command.  After  peace  had  been  signed  he  was  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  persuade  the  dey  of  Algiers  to  restrain 
the  piratical  operations  of  his  subjects.  The  dey  is  said  to  have 
complained  that  the  king  of  England  should  have  sent  a  beard- 
less boy  to  treat  with  him,  and  to  have  been  told  that  if  I  he  beard 
was  the  necessary  qualification  for  an  ambassador  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  send  a  "  Billy  goat."  After  trying  the  effect 
of  bullying  without  success,  the  dey  made  a  treaty,  and  Keppel 
returned  in  1751.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  saw  constant 
service.  He  was  in  North  America  in  1755,  on  the  coast  of 
France  in  1756,  was  detached  on  a  cruise  to  reduce  the  French 
settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  1758,  and  his  ship  the 
"  Torbay  "  (74)  was  the  hrsl  to  get  into  action  in  the  battle  of 
Quiberon  in  1750.  In  1757  he  had  formed  part  of  the  court 
martial  which  had  condemned  Admiral  Byng,  and  had  been  active 
among  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  secure  a  pardon  for  him; 
but  neither  he  nor  those  who  had  acted  with  him  could  produce 
any  serious  reason  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  carried  out. 
when  Spain  joined  France  in  1763  he  was  sent  as  second  in 
command  with  Sir  George  Pocock  in  the  expedition  which  took 
Havannah.  His  health  suffered  from  the  fever  which  carried 
off  an  immense  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and-  sailors,  but  the 
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£25,000  <rf  prize  money  wlikh  he  lecdved  freed  him  from  the 
unpleasant  poiition  of  younger  son  of  a  family  mined  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  father.  He  became  rear-admiral  in  October 
176a,  was  one  of  the  Admiralty  Board  from  July  1765  to  Novem- 
ber 1766,  and  was  promoted  vice-admiral  on  the  14th  of  October 
1 7  70.  When  the  Falkland  Island  dispute  occurred  in  1 770  he  was 
to  have  commanded  the  fleet  to  be  sent  against  Spain,  but  a 
settlement  was  reached,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  hoist  his  flag. 
The  most  important  and  the  most  debated  period  of  his  Ufe 
bek»igt  to  tha  opening  years  of  the  war  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. Keppel  was  by  family  connexion  and  personal  preference 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Whig  connexion,  led  by  the  Marquess  of 
Rockin^iam  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  shared  in  all  the 
passions  of  his  party,  then  excluded  from  power  by  the  resolute 
will  of  George  UI.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  whichhe  had 
«  seat  for  Wndsor  from  1761  till  1780,  and  then  for  Surrey,  he 
was  a  steady  partisan,  and  was  in  constant  hostility  with  the 
"  King's  Friends."  In  common  with  them  he  was  prepared  to 
believe  that  th(^  Icing's  ministers,  and  in  particular  Lord  Sand- 
wich, then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  were  capable  of  any 
villany.  When  therefore  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Western  Squadron,  the  main  fleet  prepared  against  France 
in  1778,  he  went  to  sea  predisposed  to  think  that  the  First  Lord 
would  be  glad  to  cause  him  to  be  defeated.  It  was  a  further 
misfortune  that  when  Keppel  hoisted  his  flag  one  of  his  subordi- 
nate admirals  should  have  been  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  (1713-1796), 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  a  mcimber  of  parlia- 
ment, and  in  Keppel's  opinion,  which  was  generally  shared, 
jointly  responsible  with  his  colleagues  for  the  bad  state  of  the 
navy.  When,  therefore,  the  battle  which  Keppel  fought  with 
the  French  on  the  37th  of  July  1778  ended  in  a  highly  unsatis- 
factory manner,  owing  mainly  to  his  own  unintelligent  manage- 
ment, but  partly  through  the  failure  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  obey 
orders,  he  became  convinced  that  he  bad  been  deliberately 
betrayed.  Though  he  praised  Sir  Hugh  in  his  public  despatdi 
he  attacked  him  in  private,  and  the  Whig  press,  with  the 
unquestionable  aid  of  Keppel's  friends,  began  a  campaign  of 
calumny  to  which  the  ministerial  papers  answered  in  the  same 
style,  each  side  accusing  the  other  of  deliberate  treason.  The  re- 
sult was  a  scandalous  series  of  scenes  in  parliament  and  of  courts 
martiaL  Keppel  was  6t3t  tried  and  acquitted  In  1779,  and  then 
Palliser  was  also  tried  and  acquitted.  Keppel  was  ordered  to 
strike  his  flag  in  March  1779.  Until  the  fall  of  Ixird  North's 
ministry  heactedasanoppositionmember  of  parliament.  When 
it  fell  in  1782  be  became  First  Lord,  and  was  created  Viscount 
Keppel  and  Baron  Elden.  His  career  In  office  was  not  dis- 
tinguished, and  he  broke  with  his  old  political  associates  by 
resigning  as  a  protest  against  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  finally 
discredited  himself  by  joining  the  Coalition  ministry  formed  by 
North  and  Fox,  and  with  its  fall  disappeared  from  public  life. 
He  died  unmarried  on  the  3Dd  of  October  1786.  Burke,  who 
regarded  him  with  great  affection,  said  that  he  tiad  "  something 
high  "  in  his  nature,  and  that  it  was  "  a  wild  stock  of  pride  on 
which  the  tendcrest  of  all  hearts  had  grafted  the  milder  virtues." 
His  popularity  disappeared  entirely  in  his  later  years.  His 
portrait  was  six  times  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
copy  which  belonged  originally  to  Burke  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

There  is  a  full  Lift  qf  Keppd  (1843),  by  his  grand-nephew,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  KeppeL  (D.  H.) 

KBPPEL,  SIR  RRNRT  (1809-1904),  British  admiral,  son  lA 
the  4th  earl  of  Albemarie  and  of  his  wile  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Lord  de  Clifford,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  June  1S09,  and 
entered  the  navy  from  the  old  naval  academy  of  Portsmouth  in 
iSia.  His  family  connexions  secured  him  rapid  promotion, 
at  a  time  when  the  rise  of  less  fortunate  oflTicers  was  very  slow. 
He  became  lieutenant  in  1819  and  commander  in  1833.  His 
first  command  in  the  "  Childcrs"  brig  (16)  was  brgely  passed  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  which  was  then  in  the  midst  of  the  coovulsioiu 
of  the  Carlist  war.  Captain  Keppel  had  already  made  himself 
known  as  a  good  seaman.  He  was  engaged  with  the  squadron 
•tatioiied  wt  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 


In  1S37  he  was  promoted  post  capfun,  and  appointed  in  1841 
to  the  "  Dido  "  for  service  in  China  and  against  the  Malay 
pirates,  a  service  which  he  repeated  in  1S47,  when  in  ctH&mand  of 
H.M.S. "  Hacander;"  The  story  of  his  two  commands  was  told 
by  himself  in  two  publications,  Tke  ExptdUion  to  Bermee  ^ 
H.US.  "  I>ido  "  for  the  Suppression  of  Piiacy  (1846),  and  in 
A  VisitloAe Indian  Arckipdatoi»H. MS."  Uaeander  "{1853}. 
The  substance  of  these  books  was  afterwards  incorporated  into 
his  autobiography,  which  was  pubUshed  in  1899  under  the  title 
A  Sailor's  Lift  under  four  Sovercigiu.  In  rSjj  he  was  appoioted 
to  the  command  of  the  "  St  Jean  d'Acre  "  of  lei  guns  for  service 
in  the  Crimean  War.  But  he  had  no  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself  at  sea  in  that  struggle.  As  commander  of  the  naval 
brigade  landed  to  co-operate  in  the  siege  of  Scvastopd,  be  was 
more  fortunate,  and  he  had  an  honourable  share  in  the  latter 
daysofthesiegeandreductionofthefortrcsa.  After  the  Crimean 
War  he  was  again  sent  out  to  China,  this  timein  command  of  the 
"  Raleigh,"  as  commodore  to  serve  under  Sir  M.  Seymour.  The 
"  Raleigh  "  was  lost  on  an  uncharted  rock  near  Hong-Kong, 
but  three  small  vessels  were  named  to  act  as  her  tcndos,  and 
Commodore  Kq>pel  commanded  in  them,  and  with  tbc  crew 
of  the  "  Raleigh,"  in  the  action  with  the  Chinese  at  Fatshan 
Creek  (June  i,  1857).  He  was  honourably  acquitted  for  the  loss 
of  the  "  Raleigh,"  and  was  named  to  the  command  of  tbc 
"  Alligator,"  which  he  held  till  his  promotion  to  rear-admiral 
For  his  share  in  the  action  at  Fatshan  Creek  be  was  made  K.C3. 
The  prevalence  of  peace  gave  Sir  Henry  Keppel  no  further 
chance  of  active  service,  but  he  held  successive  commaods  till 
his  retirement  from  the  active  list  in  1S79,  two  years  after  be 
attained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  95  on  the  17th  of  January  1904. 

KBR,  JOHK  (1673-1726),  Scottish  spy,  was  bom  in  Ayrshire 
on  the  8th  of  August  1673.  His  true  name  was  Cravfnrd,  ha 
father  being  Alexander  Crawfurd  of  Crawfurdlaod;  but  having 
married  Anna,  younger  daughter  of  Robot  1^,  et  Kcniaad, 
Ayrshire,  whose  only  son  Daniel  Ker  was  killed  at  the  tattle 
of  Steinkirk  in  1693,  he  assumed  the  name  and  arms  <4  Ker  in 
1697,  after  buying  the  family  estates  from  his  wife's  elder  sister. 
Having  become  a  leader  among  the  extreme  Covenanters,  he 
made  use  of  his  influence  to  relieve  his  pecuniary  eaofaanasa- 
ments,  selUog  his  suffiort  at  one  time  to  the  Jacobites,  at  aaotbet 
to  the  government,  and  whenevo-  possible  to  both  parties  at  the 
same  time.  He  held  a  licence  from  the  goverrunent  in  1707 
permitting  him  to  associate  with  those  whose  disloyahy  was 
known  or  suspected,  proving  that  he  was  at  that  daw  the 
gevemment'ft  paid  spy;  and  in  his  Utmnn  Ker  averts  that 
he  had  a  number  of  other  spies  and  agents  working  under  Us 
orders  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  Cath<^c  priests  and  Jacobite  cooylraion^ 
whose  schemes,  so  far  as  he  could  make  himsdf  "f^n*  o( 
them,  he  betrayed  to  the  government.  But  he  was  knmni  to 
be  a  man  of  the  worst  .character,  aitd  it  is  improbable  that  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  people  of  any  imponaace. 
The  duchess  of  Gordon  was  tor  a  time,  it  is  tme,  one  of  his 
correspondents,  but  in  1707  she  had  discoweicd  Urn  to  be 
"  a  kruive."  He  went  to  London  in  1709,  where  he  seems  10 
have  extracted  considerable  sums  of  money  from  poiiticiacs 
.  of  both  parlies  by  prombing  or  threatening,  as  the  case  mtgbt 
be,  to  expose  Godolphin's  relations  with  the  Jacobites,  la 
1713,  if  his  own  stoqr  is  to  be  believed,  business  of  a  semi- 
diplomatic  nature  took  Ker  to  Vienna,  where,  although  be 
failed  in'  the  principal  object  of  his  errand,  the  emperor  made 
him  a  present  of  his  portrait  set  in  jewels.  Ker  abo  occupied 
his  time  in  Vienna,  he  says,  by  gathering  information  wUcb  be 
forwarded  to  the  electress  S(^hia;  and  in  the  f^lowing  yai 
oa  his  way  home  he  slopped  at  Hanover  to  civc  some  advice 
to  the  future  king  of  England  as  to  the  beat  way  to  govern  the 
English.  Although  in  his  own  opinion  Ker  materially  assittcd 
in  placing  George  T.  on  the  English  throne,  his  services  «ete 
unrewarded,  owing,  he  would  have  us  believe,  to  the  incoe- 
ruptibility  of  his  character.  Similar  ingratitude  was  the 
recompense  for  Ids  revelations  of  the  Jacobite  intentioas  in  i7is> 
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and  is  be  «u  no  motB  mcoNBlbl  In  imkDir  moaej  oat  of  Um 
East  ladii  Company,  nor  in  cerUin  comnwidal  Khenm  which 
engaged  ha  ingenuity  during  the  oeat  te*  yean,  he  died  in  & 
debtois'  prison,  on  the  8tb  of  July  1716.  While  in  the  King*! 
Bench  be  sold  to  Ednrand  Curll  the  boolueller,  a  fdlow-priwner, 
mbo  m  icnping  1  ■entenee.of  five  montht  for  publiihfaig  obaeene 
books,  the  muuKript  of  (or  poniUy  only  the  materisls  on 
were  based)  the  Uewuirs  oj  Jdnt  Kir  of  Ktnland,  which 
Curii  published  in  1716  in  three  parts,  the  last  of  which  am>eared 
after  Ket'a  death.  For  issuing  the  first  part  of  the  Utmoks, 
wlucfa  purported  to  make  dlKlotuiea  danwiglng  to  tlie  lovem- 
■ent,  but  which  CvrS  In  adf-^istlficstloa  described  as  "  irtodl- 
ating  the  memory  of  Queen  Anne,"  tbe  publisher  was  sentenced 
to  the  piQory  at  Cbmring  Cross;  and  he  added  to  the  third  part 
of  tbe  Uemoirs  tbe  indictment  on  which  he  had  been  convicted. 

See  the  above-menlKMied  Uemoirs  (London.  173&-1737).  and  in 
Mrticular  tbe  "  preface  "  to  part  L ;  Geone  Liocknart.  The  Lcckkart 
rafrrj  (2  volt.,  London,  1817);  Nathaniel  Hoolce,  Corrtspondtnu, 
edited  tnr  W.  D.  Macray  (Rooiburahe  Qub.  3  voU..  London.  1870}, 
in  which  Ker  is  refer rtd  to  uotler  wveral  paeuaonjrms,  ancb  a* 
"  Wicka,"  "  TnMie,"  "  The  Cameronian  MealmoDgert"  Ac 

mMkK,  n  town  in  eastern  Palestine,  to  m.  E.  of  tbe  lonthem 
ai^  of  tbe  Lban  promontory  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  on  tbe  top  oTa 
Todty  hill  about  jooo  ft.  above  sea-leveL   It  stands  on  a  platform 
(onniag  ao  inegolar  trian^  with  sides  about  jooo  ft.  in  length, 
and  separated  by  deep  ravines  from  the  ranges  arovnd  on  all 
rides  but  ooe.  Tbe  population  k  estimated  at  fiooo  Modems 
and  1800  Oilbodot  Greek  Christians.   Kerak  is  identified  witb 
the  MoaUte  town  of  Kir-Hareseth  (destroyed  by  tbe  Hebrew- 
Edomite  coalition,  i  Kings  iii.  15),  and  denounced  by  Isaiah 
under  the  name  Kir  of  Moab  (zv.  i),  Kir-Hareseth  (xvL  7) 
Of  Klr-Herci  (zvL  11):  Jeremiah  also  refers  to  it  by  the 
last  name  {jcaax.  ^i,  jfi).  The  modem  name,  in  tbe  form 
XApaj,  appean  in  a  Mace.  xti.  17.   Later,  Kerak  was  the 
seat  of  tlw  archbishop  of  Petra.   The  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem, 
recogninog  its  importance  as  tbe  key  of  tbe  £.  Jordan 
vegioo,  fortified  it  in  1142;  bom  ii8j  It  was  attacked 
doperately  by  Saladio,  to  whom  at  last  It  yielded  ia  1188. 
The  AraUan  Ayyubite  princes  fortified  tlie  town,  as  did  the 
Egyptian  Mameluke  sultans.   The  fortifications  were  repaired 
by  Bibars  in  the  13th  century.   For  a  Iraig  time  after  the 
Ttofklsh  occupation  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  it  enjoyed  a  semi- 
indepcDdeoce,  but  in  1893  a  INiricish  governor  with  a  strong 
garrison  was  established  there,  which  has  greatly  contributed 
to  secure  the  safety  of  tnvellera  and  the  general  quiet  of  the 
district.   The  town  is  an  irregular  congeries  of  flat  mud-roofed 
honsca.   In  tbe  r^rftiaw  quuter  Is  the  church  of -St  George; 
the  masque  abo  is  a  building  of  Christian  origin.  The  town  b 
surrounded  by  a  wall  irith  five  towers;  entrance  nowis  obtained 
through  breaches  in  the  wall,  but  formerly  it  was  accessible 
only  by  means  of  tunnels  cut  in  the  rocky  substratum.  The 
castle,  now  med  as  the  headquarters  of  the  garriaoD  and  dosed 
to  vision,  h  a  remarkably  fine  examine  of  a  crusaders'  fortress. 

  (R.A.S.  M.) 

KKKALA,  or  Citr.RA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  ancient 
Dravidian  kingdoms  of  tbe  Tamil  country  of  southern  India, 
•iiK  other  two  beias  tbe  Chola  and  the  Pudya.  Its  original 
lerritory  comprised  tbe  coontry  now  contained  in  the  Malabar 
listrict,  with  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  later  the  country 
Qcluded  in  tlie  Coimbalore  district  and  a  part  of  Salem.  The 
mundaiies,  however,  naturally  varied  much  from  time  to 
rme.  Tlw  eatficat  references  to  this  kingdom  appear  in  the 
dicta  of  Asoka,  where  It  is  called  Xtmlaputra  (i.a.  sod  of  Kerala) , 
oajne  which  In  a  sBghtly  corrupt  form  is  known  to  Pliny  and 
be  a.utbor  of  tbe  Paiplta.  Hiere  is  evidence  of  a  lively  trade 
BTxicd  on  by  sea  with  the  Roman  empire  in  the  eariy  ttnturies 
f  the  Christian  era,  but  of  tbe  political  history  of  the  Kerala 
ingidom  nothing  is  known  beyimd  a  list  of  rajas  compiled  from 
iscriptionB,  uotH  in  the  lotb  century  the  strug^  began  with 
le  Cholas,  by  whom  it  was  conquered  and  liekl  till  their  over- 
irow  by  the  Mahonuaedaas  in  1310.  These  in  their  turn  were 
rivM  out  by  a  Hinda  confederation  beaded  by  the  chiefs  of 
ijaysnagai,  and  Koala  waaabanbed  In  tbe  Vijayaaaipsr  empire 
XV  13 


antil  ba  deatinctloB  fay  the  Mabonmedans  In  1563.  For  aboot 
So  yean  it  seams  to  have  pwaenred  a  [Mtecaiious  indqmdenoe 
under  the  naika  of  Madura,  bat  in  1640  was  oooquered  by  the 
Adil  Shah  dynaaty  of  Btjqiur  and  la  1653  aeiaed  hy  the  king  ci 
Mysore. 

See  V.  A.  Sndth,  Sarfy  HtriL  ^  Mia,  dup.  xvL  (»d  ed.,  Oatonl, 
I90B)-   

KBSASUHD  (anc  Ckoerades,  Pkanaeia,  Ctranu),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  tlie  Trebisond  vilayet,  and  the 
port— an  exposed  roadstead — of  Kara-Hissar  Siurki,  with  which 
it  la  coanected  by  a  carriage  rood.  Pop.  Juat  under  lo^ooo, 
Moskms  bdng'in  a  slight  minority.  The  town  »  situated  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  crowned  by  a  Byzantine  fortress,  and  has  a 
growing  trade.  It  exports  filberts  (for  which  product  it  is  the 
centre),  walnuts,  hides  and  timber.  Ceraaus  was  tbe  place  from 
whichthewildcberry  was  iatroduced into  Italy  by  LucuUosaBd 
so  to  Europe  (bence  Fr.  arite,  "  cherry  "}. 

KABATBT,  ADGUffTS  HILARION,  CoKTZ  DE  (1769-1859I,' 
French  writer  and  politidao,  was  bom  at  Rennes  on  the  aSth  of 
December  1769.  Coming  to  Paris  in  1790,  he  associated  hiaiiclf 
with  Bematdin  de  St  Fienc.  After  being  twice  impriaoned 
during  tbe  Teqor  be  retired  to  Brittany,  where  be  devMed 
self  to  literature  tiO  1814.  In  181S  he  returned  to  Paris  as 
deputy  for  Fintstdre,  and  sat  in  the  Chamber  till  1814,  becoming 
one  (rf  the  recogmccd  liberal  leaden.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1817,  took  an  active  part  la  tbe  eatablhhment  of  the  July 
monardiy,  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  aute  (i8jo),  and  bi 
1837  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  After  the  coup  ^Ual  of  1851 
he  retired  from  public  hfe.  Among  his  publications  were 
CoKta  €t  Idylkt  (1791);  LytMS  tt  Cydipft,  «  poem  (1801); 
iKdmetiomt  mortia  u  ^tyriehtfqutt  (1817);  DaamaiU  ptw 
tmir  i  Fkistakt  it  from*  (tSao);  D»  Bm«  rfnu  lis  «rft 
d'imHatum  (1832);  Z*  Dtrmer  del  Beanmanoir  (1834).  His 
last  work,  Clarisse  (1854),  a  novel,  was  written  when  he  was 
eighty-five.  HedledatI^m-Mariyoathe7thofNovemberI859' 

His  BOi^  eomte  EmUe  de  Kfaatry  (1833-  ),  becamadcputy 
for  Finiitire  in  1869,  and  strongly  supported  the  war  with 
Germany  In  187a  He  was  In  Paris  during  part  of  the  siege, 
but  escaped  in  a  balloon,  and  joined  Gambetta.  In  1871  Thiers 
appointed  him  to  the  prefecture,  first  of  the  Hau te-  Garonne, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Boucbea^du-RhAoe,  hut  he  resigned 
in  the  following  year.  He  b  the  author  of  la  Cailre-ttiMlh 
franeiue  mt  Uexiqut  (1868) ;  L'&litaiioH  el  la  chule  dt  I'tmfenwr 
Uaximilien  (1867);  Le  Qualreseplembre  a  k  fomenument  de  la 
difetue  naUuult  (187s);  Mmtrad  V.  (1878),  and  some  volumes 
tA  metnories. 

KBRBnJL  or  Hznifr-^osAiN,  a  town  of  Asbtic  TuAey, 
the  capital  of  a  sanjak  of  the  Bagdad  vilayet,  situated  on  the 
extreme  western  edge  of  the  alluvial  river  plain,  about  60  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Bagdad  and  30  m.  W.  of  tbe  Euphrates,  from  which 
a  caaal  extends  almost  to  tbe  town.  The  surrounding  territory 
b  fertile  and  wdl  cultivated,  especially  in  fruit  gardens  and  palm- 
groves,  Tbe  newer  parts  of  the  dty  are  built  with  broad  streets 
and  sidewalks,  presenting  an  almost  European  appearance. 
Tbe  inner  town,  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  brick  wall,  at  the 
gates  of  whidi  octroi  duties  are  still  levied,  la  a  dirty  Oriental 
dty,  with  tbe  usual  nanow  atteeta.  Kerbela  owes  its  ezbtence 
to  the  f^t  that  Hosain,  a  son  of  'All,  the  fourth  caliph,  was  sbin 
here  by  the  sddiers  of  Yazid,  the  rival  aspirant  to  the  caliphate, 
on  the  lothof  October  AJK  680  (see  Cauphatx,  sec.  B,  (  s).  Tbe 
roost  Important  feature  of  the  town  b  the  great  shrine  of  Hoadn, 
containing  the  tomb  (A  the  martyr,  with  its  golden  dome  and 
triple  minarets,  two  of  which  are  gilded.  Keibela  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  of  tbe  Shi'ite  Moslems,  and  u  only  less  sacred  to 
them  than  Meshed  'Ali  and  Mecca.  Some  100,000  pilgrims  from 
the  Shi'ite  portions  of  Islam  are  said  to  jouracy  annually  to 
Kerbela,  many  of  them  carrying  the  bones  of  ihdr  relatives  to 
be  buried  in  its  sacred  soil,  or  b^ging  their  sick  and  aged  to 
die  there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  mullahs,  who  fix  the 
burial  fees,  derive  an  enormous  revenue  from  tbe  faithful. 
Formeriy  K^>da  waa  a  adf 'foveming  hierarchy  and  constituted 
an  invUable  aaactnaiy  for  ciiniinab;  but  10,^943  tbe  ^ufclab 
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govenmwnt  undertook*  to  deprive  the  qty  of  tome  of  tbcae 
libertica  uid  to  enforce  coaicription.  TV  Kerbcleae  ceiutcd, 
and  Kerbcla  wu  bombarded  (hence  the  ruiaed  condition  of  the 
old  walli)  and  reduced  with  great  ^n^ter.  Since  then  it  has 
formed  an  inte^al  part  of  the  Turkish  adminiitntion  of- Ink. 
Tlie  enormous  influx  of  pilgrims  naturally  creates  ^  brisk  trade 
in  Kerbela  and  the  towns  along  the  route  from  Persia  to  that 
plaa  and  beyond  to  Nejcf.  The  population  of  Kerbela,  ncccs- 
■uily  fluctuating,  is  estimated  at  something  over  60,000,  of 
whrnn  the  principal  part  are  Shi'ites,  chiefly  Persians,  with  a 
ffDodly  mixture  erf  British  Indians.  No  Jews  or  Christians  arc 
allowed  to  reside  there. 
See  Cbodsko,  TldUn  pmam  (Paris,  1878};  J.  P.  Peten,  Sippar 

:  KBHCB,  or  Keitcb,  a  seaport  of  S.  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Taurida,  on  the  Strait  of  Kerch  or  Ycnikale,  60  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Theodosia,  hi  45"  at'  N.  and  36'  30'  E.  Pop.  (iSgr), 
31,70a.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  andent  Paniicapaeum, 
and,  like  moM  towns  buHt  by  the  ancient  Greek  colonists  in 
this  part  of  the  worid,  occupies  a  beautiful  situation,  clustering 
round  the  foot  and  climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  (called  after 
Mithradatei)  on  which  stood  the  ancient  dtadel  or  acropolis. 
The  church  <d  St  John  the  Baptist,  founded  in  717,  is  a  good 
jesam|de  of  the  oriy  Byzantine  at)4e.  That  of  Alexander 
ifevsky  was  fenneriy  the  Kerch  museum  of  antiquities,  founded 
in  1835.'  The  more  valuable  <Ajecu  were  subsequently  removed 
to  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg,  while  those  that  remained 
at  Kerch  were  scattered  during  the  English  occupation  in  the 
Crimean  War,  The  existing  museum  it  a  unall  collection  in  a 
^vate  house.  Among  the  products  of  bcal  industry  are 
leather,  tobacco,  cement,  beer,  aerated  waters,  lime,  candles 
and  soap.  Fishing  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  steam  saw-mills 
and  flour-mills.  A  rich  deposit  ii  iron  ore  was  discovered  dose 
to  Kerch  in  1895,  andrince  then  mining  and  blasting  have  been 
actively  pneecuted.  The  mineral  mud-baths,  one  of  which  it 
in  the  town  Itself  and  the  other  beside  Lake  Chokrak  (9  m. 
distant),  are  much  frequented.  Notwitlistaoding  the  deepen- 
ing odF  the  strait,  so  that  ships  ate  now  able  to  enter  the  Sea  of 
Auv,  Kefcb  retains  iti  fanpottance  fcr  the  tapoH,  tmde  In 
wheat,  bnui^t  thilher  by  coasting  vessels.  Grain,  fidi.  Unseed, 
rapesMd,  wool  and  hides  are  alio  exported.  About  6  m.  N.E. 
are  the  town  aikd  old  Turkish  fortress  of  Ycnikale,  adminis- 
tratively united  with  Kerch.  Two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
south  are  strong  feitified  worts  *t*f<nirfim  the  eiitniioe  to  the 
Sea  of  Azov. 

The  Greek  cdony  of  Panticapaeum  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  by  the  town  of  Mitetui.  From 
about  438  B.C  tin  the  conquest  «rf  this  region  by  Hithiadates 
the  Gmt,  king  of  Pratus,  about  loo  ajc,  the  town  and  territory 
formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  ruled  over  by  an  Inde- 
pendent dynasty.  Phanaces,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  became 
the  founder  of  a  new  line  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
which  continued  to  exist  till  tbe  middle  <rf  the  4tb  century  aj»., 
and  cztoided  Its  power  over  the  maritime  putt  of  Tkuris. 
After  that  the  town— vhicii  had  nlrexdy  b^un  to  be  kttown 
as  Bospoia — passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  tfie  Eastern 
empire,  of  the  Khazars,  and  of  various  barbarian  tribes.  In 
tlie  Tatars,  who  had  come  into  possession  in  the  previous 
century,  ceded  the  town  to  the  Genoese,  who  soon  ntsed  it 
into  new  importance  as  a  commercial  centre.  They  usually 
called  the  pla>:e  Cerchio,  a  corruption  of  the  Rusuan  name 
K'rtchev  (whence  Kerch),  which  appears  in  the  itth  century 
Inscription  of  Tmutarskan  (a  Rusdsn  prindpallty  at  tbe  north 
foot  of  the  Caueasus).  Under  the  T^iriu,  whose  rule  date*  bom 
tbe  end  of  tbe  isth  century,  Kerch  was  a  miUtaiy  port;  and  as 
such  it  plays  a  part  in  the  Russo-Turkiih  wart.  Captured  by 
the  Russians  under  Dolgorukov  In  1771,  it  was  ceded  to  them 
along  with  Yenikale  by  the  peace  of  Knchuk-Kainarji,  and  it 
became  a  centre  of  Russian  naval  activity.  Its  importuce  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  rise  <tf  Odcan  and  Taptnrog;  and  in 
iSae  the  fortress  was  dismantled.  Kerch  suffered  sevenly 
during  the  Crimean  War. 


Aichfteolagically  Kerch  is  of  particular  interest,  the  Amsai  at 
■epulchni  nwuiidi  oC  the  town  and  -vidiuty  luvinc  yielded  *  lidk 
variety  of  tbe  rooit  beautiful  wories  <d  art.  Sauce  1835  ■  bnc 
number  of  tomtia  have  been  opened.  In  tbe  Altun  or  Zalaui-«£i 
(GoMen  Mound)  w«i  found  a  crcet  Mooe  vault  wnilar  in  nyle  to 
an  Effyptian  pvrainid:  and  witoin,  anooy  many  Ejects  tt  bum 
note,  were  gMoen  diibet  adonied  with  gnffiu  auid  beautiful  tnb. 
esquet.  Jn  theKul<oba,or Moundof Cinocra  (opened in  1830-18]!}, 
wai  a  similar  tomb,  in  wbkh  were  found  what  would  appear  to  be 
the  remains  of  one  o(  tbe  king*  of  Bo^iorus,  of  his  qncco,  hi*  banc 
and  his  groom.  The  omamentt  and  furoiuin  were  of  the  aM 
costly  kind;  the  Ung'abow  and  buckler  wcr  of  mU;  Us  very 
intertwined  with  gud;  tbe  queen  had  golden  diatWrna.  necHice  asd 
breait-jewclt,  and  at  ber  feet  Uy  *  goElea  vase,  la  tbe  Pnrhmka 
Icurian  (opened  in  183S)  was  the  toala  of  a  QnA  hdv,  totiinin 
amooi  other  articles  of  drcM  and  dccocatioB  a  pair  at  fuK  leubcr 
boots  (a  unique  dixovcry)  and  a  beautiful  vase  on  which  it  paiotrd 
the  return  of  PecKphone  from  Hade*  and  tbe  settiiv  oat  of  Tii- 
ptotemu*  for  Attica.  In  a  neighbouring  tomb  was  what  it  belin-td 
to  be  "  theddcst  Grade  mural  paintinf  which  baa  cootc  down  to  u.' 
dating  probably  frftm  the  4U1  century  S.C.  Amooc  tbe  RnDar 
objects  discovered  in  the  kurgans  perhape  tbe  mart  noteworthy  an 
the  fmgments  o(  engraved  boxwood,  the  only  examples  kaon  d 
tbe  art  taught  by  the  Sicvonian  pointer  PunphDus. 
-  Very  important  fiods  of  oM  Graric  art  continue  to  be  made  in  the 
neighbourBood.  as  well  as  at  Taniafi,  on  the  cast  «de  of  the  Strait 
of  Kerch:  The  catacombs  on  tbe  northern  dope  of  Mithtwlatn 
Hill,  of  which  nearly  3oa  have  been  cxplorad  iincc  1839,  powH 
contidenble  intiien,  not  only  for  the  refici  of  old  Greek  an  ahidi 
some  of  them'  contain  (altliough  oiast  were  plundervd  in  etrber 
timci),  but  eiiiecially  a>  material  for  tbe  bistOfY  and  ethoognph* 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  In  1S90  tbe  Gnt  Chditian  catacww) 
bearing  a  diitlnct  date  (491)  waiditcovered.  Its  walls  woe  covcnd 
with  Greek  inscriptions  and  croNes. 

See  H.  D.  Seymour'i  Rtatia  m  Ae  Black  Sea  amd  Sea  ttAxg 
1-ondon,  1855):  J.  B.  Tclfcr,  Tk*  Crimto  (London,  1S76);  P.  Bniha, 
rtltentomort,  1832-1877  (OdcMa,  1B78)  ■,Gi\ka.AnlifMtltsduBtplm* 
CimmHien  (1S54):  D.  Macpheisoa,  Aniiqailiej  efKertek  (Loodoa. 
'857);  CwwMtfjiidwdstoQwiBBitrtfltt/w^^frMilsgwaeJSt  Pnets- 
burg);  L.  SCephu^,  Dit  AlHrtkamer  mm  KtrfA  (St  Pctsnbart. 
iS8o);CT.  Newton. £M»iM^rfaHrf it rdbeofsgyC^ 


Petersburg.  1854):  Iiuaif^ma  amtmat  ana  arMwfci—SM 
Pomli  Euxim  paecat  et  lalinat,  with  a  prmcc  by  V.  V.  Latyihrv 
(St  Petcnbuig,  1890);  Uaterials  far  tka  AnkamUgy  af  Xwns, 
published  by  the  Imp.  Arch.  Comininion  (No.  6,  S  FetenbvK, 
1891),  (P.A.K.;J.T.  Be.) 

KERCKHOVEH,  JAM  POLTAKDBR  VAX  DO  (is6S-i&tfi1. 
Dutch  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Mctz,  in  1568.  He  becsmc 
French  preacher  at  Dort  in  iS9i>  end  afterwards  succeeded 
Franz  Gomarus  as  professor  of  thetdogy  at  Leiden.  He  was 
invited  by  the  States  General  of  Holland  to  revise  tbe  Dutch 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  he  who  edited  the  oboes 
of  the  synod  of  Dort  ([6ifr'i6i9). 

Hb  many  published  works  inchide  Sttpaatia  ai  mpkiemata  A. 
CiKkdtlit  dMWrif  nirA«sMHfM.{l6io).  Dispate  taaln  tadaratiam  ia 
reli^i  dm  Smdi  Iratpomh  (161 1),  ExpHalia  tmmaa  fraptua 

{1635). 

KERaUEUM  ISLUfD,  KsxGtreLEN's  Lamd,  or  DEsotanox 
Isuum,  an  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  tbe  S.E.  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  S.W.  of  AnstraSa,  ud  tuaxfy  hnlf-wsr 
between  them.  Kerguden  lies  between  48*  jgT  lad  49*  44'  &. 
and  68"  43'  and  70°  35*  E.  lu  extreme  length  is  about  Sj 
but  the  area  is  only  about  1400  sq.  m.  The  island  b  thion^aat 
mountainous,  presenting  from  tbe  sen  in  MHoe  directiou  tht 
•ppeannoe  <d  a  aoiet  of  Jagged  pcuks.  The  vntioas  ddgei  ail 
nmuntain  muses  are  sqwrsted  by  tteep4idcd  vnUeys,  which 
run  down  to  the  sea,  forming  deep  fjords,  so  that  no  part  of  \i* 
interior  is  more  than  is  m.  from  the  sea.  The  c&ief  sanmiu 
are  Mounts  Ross  (6iao  ft.),  Richards  (4000),  Crasict  (jisi'> 
WyvtUo  Tltomson  Csifie).  Hooker  <a6eB),Hoadcy(s4ee).  The 
coast-lino  Is  extremely  Irregnhu,  and  tbe  fjords,  at  leut  en  ibe 
north,  cast  and  sooth,  form  a  aeries  of  well-sheltcrtd  harboctv 
As  the  prevailing  winds  are  westeriy,  the  safest  UKboragr  a 
on  the  north-east.  Christmas  Harbour  oa  the  nocth  nnd  Roys! 
Sound  on  the  south  are  noble  haifaonts,  tlK  latter  with  s 
labyrinth  of  islets  Interqicned  over  upwards  of  so  n-  e<  hvd- 
locked  waten.  Hie  aoeoery  Is  generally  magnificgal.  A  dis- 
trict of  comidemble  extent  in  tbe  cntru  of  the  iilaad  k  oecapcd 
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by  BDowfields,  whence  ^acien  descend  cut  aod  west  to  the  sea. 
Tbt  whole  island,  exclusive  of  the  snowfields,  abounds  in  fresh- 
wattt  lakei  and  poob  ia  tlu  hiUs  and  lown  gnusd.  Hidden 
deep  nudboles  an  frequent. 

Kosurien  laland  is  of  undoubted  volcanic  or^n,  the  prevaiKnf 
nek  MiK  baaaliic  lavas,  intenccied  occasioiully  by  diltu.  and  an 
active  volcano  and  hot  cpringi  are  said  to  exist  in  the  *outh-weit  o( 
the  island.  Judging  from  the  abundant  (osul  remains  of  trm,  the 
island  must  nave  been  thickly  clothed  with  woods  and  other  ve^eta- 
lion  <rf  vdikh  it  has  no  doubt  been  denuded  by  volcanic  action  and 
submefience,  and  poMiUy  by  changea  of  climate.  It  press  nts 
evidences  of  having  been  snl^ectcd  to  powerful  glaciation,  and  to 
lubseauent  immersion  and  immense  denudation.  The  soundinn 
made  by  the  *'  Challenger  "  and  "  Gazelle  "  and  the  affinities  which 
in  certain  respects  cjust  between  the  islands,  seem  to  point  to  the 
existence  at  one  time  of  an  extensive  land  area  in  this  quarter,  of 
which  Kerguelen,  Prince  Edward's  Islands,  the  Croeets,  St  Paul  and 
Amsterdam  are  the  remains.  The  Keiruden  plateau  rises  in  many 
parts  to  within  isoofathomsof  theuirlacecrf  thesea.  Beds  of  coal 
and  of  red  earth  are  found  in  some  places.  The  summits  of  the  flat- 
lopped  hills  about  Betsy  Cove,  in  the  south-east  of  the  island,  are 
formed  of  caps  of  basalt. 

According  to  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  the  vegetation  of  Kerguelen  Island 
is  of  ^rent  antiquity;  and  may  have  onginally  reached  it  from  the 
American  continent;  it  has  no  affinities  with  Africa.  The  present 
climate  is  not  favourable  to  permanent  vegcetation;  the  Uand  lies 
within  the  belt  of  rain  at  all  seanni  id  the  year,  aiid  is  reached  by 
no  drying  winds;  iu  lempeiature  is  kept  down  oy  the  surrounding 
vast  expanse  of  sea,  and  it  lies  within  tnc  line  of  the  cold  Antarctic 
drift.  The  temperature,  however,  is  equable.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  39*  F.,  while  the  summer  temperature  has  been 
observed  to  approach  70*.  Tempests  and  soualls  are  frequent,  and 
the  weather  is  rarely  calm.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
a  rank  vegetation  exists,  which,  frtna  the  conditions  mentioned,  is  con- 
suotly  saturated  with  moisture.  A  rank  grass,  Fnluca  Coekii, 
grows  thiddy  in  places  up  to  300  ft.,  with  AtoreUa.  Catulo  tlnmoia, 
oc  Sit  J.  D.  Hooker  enumerated  twenty-one  species  of  flowering 
plants,  and  seven  of  ferns,  lycopods,  and  Ouraeeat ;  at  least  seventy- 
lour  species  of  mosses,  twenty-five  of  Htpatitae,  and  aixty-one  of 
lichens  are  known,  and  there  are  pMibaUy  many  more.  Several  of 
the  marine  and  many  species  of  freshwater  algae  are  peculiar  to  the 
Uand.  The  cbaracteristic  fdUuie  of  tlw  vcgetationi  the  Kergnelen's 
Land  cabbage,  was  formerly  abundant,  but  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  rabbits  intraduoed  00  to  the  island.  Fur  seals  ate  stfll  found  in 
Kcrguelen,  though  their  numbeta  have  been  reduced  by  reckless 
^ugbter.  The  sea-elephant  and  sea-leopard  are  chancteristic. 
Peoiniins  of  various  kinds  are  abundant;  a  teal  {Qtmfiudidtt  Eaieni) 
pccoliar  to  Kerguden  and  the  Crotets  is  also  found  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  petrels,  especiatiy  the  giant  petrel  lOitifraga 
tienika).  sknas.  gulls,  shcath-bills  ICkiontt  minor),  albatross,  terns, 
cormoranta  and  Cape  pigeons  frequent  the  island.  There  is  a  cmi- 
■iderable  variety  of  insects,  many  of  them  with  lemarlmble  pecu- 
liarities of  structure,  and  with  a  psedoninance  of  forma  incapable 
of  Bying. 

The  island  was  discovered  hy  the  Fiench  navigator,  Yves 
Joseph  dc  Kerguelen-Trimarec,  a  Breton  noble  (i74S-'797).  0° 
the  13th  of  February  1773,  and  partly  surveyed  by  him  in  tbe 
following  year.  He  was  one  of  thoK  explorers  who  bad  been 
attracted  by  the  belief  in  a  rich  southern  land,  and  this  island, 
the  South  Fiance  of  his  first  discovery,  was  afterwards  called 
by  him  Desolation  Land  in  his  disappointment.  Captain  Cook 
visited  the  island  in  1776,  and,  among  other  expeditions,  the 
"  Challenger  "  spent  some  time  here,  and  its  staS  visited  uid 
surveyed  various  parts  of  it  in  January  1874.  It  was  occupied 
from  October  1874  to  February  1875  by  the  expeditions  sent 
from  Ent^and,  Germany  and  the  United  Sutes  to  observe  the 
traimt  of  Venus,  The  German  South  Polar  expedition  in  1901- 
1901  established  a  meleortdogical  and  magnetic  station  at  Ro^ 
Sound,  under  Dr  Ematpttser,  who  died  there.  In  January 
1893  Kerguden  was  annexed  by  France,  and  its  commerda] 
eiploitation  was  assigned  to  a  private  company. 

See  Y.  J.  de.'Kergitelen-Tr^maivc,  RdoHon  deux  toyatet  dans 
fcj  mtrt  euslraUs  (Paris,  178a) ;  Namtives  erf  the  Voyages  of  CapMin 
Cook  and  the  "Challenger"  Ei^edition;  Pkit.  Trant.,  vol.  1 68, 
rontainii^  account  of  the  collections  made  in  Kerguetcn  by  the 
Bntish  transit  of  Venus  expedition  ini874~iB75;Licutard,"  Mission 
BUitIesKergueIen,"ftc..i4HfMfer  Ayiiwera^ifMej  (Parish  1893). 

KEBOQBLEH'S  LAITD  CABBAGE  in  botany,  Prin^  anti- 
uerbuUca  (natural  order  Cruciferae),  a  plant  resembling  in  habit, 
and  beloni^  to  the  same  family  as,  the  common  cabbage 
{Brmka  tUnua).  The  cabbage-like  bead*  of  Icavo  abound  in 


a  pale  yellow  highly  pungent  essential  oQ,  which  gives  the  plant 
A  pecuUar  flavour  but  rradcis  it  extrendy  wbotesome.  It  was 
discovered  by  Cmtais  Cook  during  bu  fint  voyage,  but  the  fint 
account  of  it  was  published  by  (Sir)  Joseph  Hooker  In  Tkt 
Botany  of  Ike  AnUudU  Fffjoge  of  the  "Erebus"  and  "  Terror" 
in  1839-1843.  During  the  stay  of  the  latter  expedition  on  the 
island,  daily  use  was  made  of  this  vegetable  cither  cooked  by 
ilaeU  or  boUed  with  the  ship's  beef,  pork  or  pen-aoup.  Hooker 
obiervei  ttf  it,  "  Hhb  ii  perhaps  the  most  interesting  plant  pro- 
cured during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  performed  In  the  Antarctic 
Sea,  growing  as  it  does  tqxm  an  iskud  the  remotest  of  any  from 
a  continent,  and  yidding;,  besdei  this  escalent,  only  seventeen 
other  flowering  plants." 

KKHKUK.  or  (j^qOg,  the  cUef  town  of  a  stnjak  In  the  Mosul 
vilayet  of  Ariatic  Turkey,  utuated  among  the  toot  hills  of  the 
Kurdistan  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  iioo  ft.  on  both 
banks  of  tbe  Kbaasa  Cbai,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  known  in  its 
lower  oonne  as  Adhcm.  Fop.  estimated  at  12,000  to  15,000, 
ddefiy  Mabommedan  Kurds.  Owing  to  Its  position  at  the  junc- 
tion several  routes,  Kerkuk  has  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  bides, 
Persian  silks  and  cottons,  colouring  materials,  fruit  and  timber; 
but  it  owes  iu  principal  importance  to  iu  petndeum  and  naphtha 
qiiiags.  There  are  also  natural  wsim  qningt  at  Kerkuk,  used 
to  supply  baths  and  reputed  to  have  valuabk  medical  properties. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  is  a  burning  mwatntajn  loadly 
famous  for  many  centuries.  Ke^uk  Is  evidently  an  ancieiit 
site,  the  dtadd  rtaoding  upon  an  artificial  mound  130  ft.  hiiJi. 
It  waa  ametiopdltan  see  of  the  Chaldcsa  f*"""*""?  Theteit  a 
Jewish  quarter  beneath  the  dtadd,  and  the  rcpnted  sarcophagi 
of  Daniel  and  the  Hebrew  childrm  are  shown,  in  one  the 
mosques.  (J.  P.  Pi.) 

KBRMADBC,  a  small  group  of  hilly  islands  la  the  Pacific, 
about  30"  S.,  178^  W.,  named  from  D'Entrecastcuiz'a  captain, 
Huon  Kenruidec,  fn  1791.  They  are  British  posiesNona.  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island,  30  m.  in  drcum- 
ference,  1600  ft.  high,  and  thickly  wooded.  Tbe  flora  and  fauna 
belong  fw  the  most  part  to  those  of  New  Zealand,  on  which 
colony  the  islands  are  also  politically  dependent,  having  been 
annexed  in  18S7. 

KERMAH  (tlie  andent  Kamania),  a  province  of  Per^a, 
bounded  £.  by  Seistan  and  Baluchistan,  S.  by  Baluchistan  and 
Fars,  W.  by  Pars,  and  N.  1^  Yezd  and  Khotasan.  It  is  of  very 
irregiilar  shape,  expanding  in  the  north  to  Khorasan  and  gradu- 
ally contracting  in  the  south  to  a  narrow  wedge  between  Fars 
and  Baluchistan;  the  extreme  length  between  Seistan  and  Fan 
(E.  and  W.)  is  about  400  m.,  the  greatest  breadth  (N.  and  S.) 
from  south  of  Yezd  to  the  neigbbouriwod  <rf  Bander  Abbasl 
about  300  m.,  and  the  area  ii  estimated  at  about  6o^oeei  sq.  m. 
Kerman  is  generally  described  as  ccwristing  of  two  parts,  an  unin- 
habitable desen  region  in  the  north  and  a  habitable  mountainous 
region  in  the  south,  but  recent  explorations  require  this  view  to 
be  considerably  modified.  There  are  mountains  and  desert 
tracts  in  all  paru,  while  much  of  what  appears  on  maps  as 
forming  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Kerman  desert  amsisU 
of  tbe  fertile  uplands  of  Kuhbanan,  Raver  and  others  stretching 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  lofty  range  which  runs  froni  Yead 
south-cast  to  Khabis.  West  of  and  parallel  to  this  range  are 
two  others,  one  culminating  wmh-west  of  Bam  in  the  Kuh 
Haxar  (14,700  ft.),  the  other  continued  at  about  the  same 
elevation  under  the  name  of  the  Jamal  Bariz  (also  Jebcl  Bariz) 
south-eastward  to  Makran.  These  chains  traverse  fertile  dis- 
tricU  dividing  them  into  several  longitudinal  valleys  of  consider- 
able length,  but  not  averaging  more  than  12  m.  in  width.  Snow 
lies  on  them  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  feeding  the 
springs  and  canals  by  means  of  which  large  tracts  in  this  almost 
rainless  region  in  summer  arc  kept  under  cultivation.  Stifl 
farther  west  the  Kuh  DIna  range  is  continued  from  Fars.  also  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  to  Bashokird  beyond  Bander  Abbasi. 
Between  the  south-western  highlands  and  the  Jamal  Bariz  there 
is  tome  arid  and  unproductive  land,  but  the  true  desert  of 
Kerman  lies  mainly  inthe  north  and  north-east,  where  it  merges 
northwards  in  the  great  desert  "Lut,"  which  atcetcbes  into 
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Khonuon.*  llese '  Knitbera  deserts  differ  feom  the  kavir  of 
centnl  PenU  muiily  ia  three  ic^iecU:  they  ue  fsr  less  saline, 
vc  more  sandy  and  drier,  sad  present  in  some  places  tracts  (tf 
So  to  loo  mElet  almost  atoolutely  destitute  oi  vegetation.  Yet 
tbejr  are  crossed  by  well-kBomi  tracks  tunning  from  Kerman 
eastwards  and  north-eastwaids  to  Scistan  and  Khontaao  and 
frequently  traversed  by  caravans.  It  appears  that  these  sandy 
wastes  are  continually  enccoacbing  on  the  fertile  districts,  and 
this  is  the  me  eveaia  Nanuibir,  wUdi  is  bdng  Innded  1^  the 
sands  of  the  desolate  plains  estendtnf  thence  north-westwards 
to  Bam.  There  are  also  some  ktfth  or  salt  swanpi  answering 
to  the  kavir  in  the  north,  but  occurring  only  in  isolated 
depressions  and  nowhere  of  any  great  extenL  The  desert  of 
Kermin  Ua  aboat  looo  ft,  or  lea^  above  the  kb,  ^^wiently 
on  aeariy  the  same  levd  w  the  Lnt,  Iiom  irfiich  ft  cannot 
be  geographically  separated.  The  climate,  which  varies 
much  with  the  relief  trf  the  land,  has  the  reputation  of  bdng 
anhealthy,  because  the  coo)  air  from  the  hills  is  usually  attended 
by  cUDs  and  agnea.  Still  maqy  of  the  upland  vidleyi  nijoy  a 
genial  and  healthy  cUmate.  The  chief  products  are  cotton, 
gums,  dates  of  unrivalled  flavour  from  the  southern  parts,  and 
wool,  noted  for  its  extreme  softness,  and  tlw  soft  underbair  of 
goats  (AwA),  which  latter  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Keiman  ahvrii,  which  in  delicacy  of  texture  yield  only  to  those 
oi  Kashmir,  while  often  surpassing  them  in  design,  colour  and 
fiauh.  Besides  woollen  goods  (shawls,  carpets,  &c.)  Kennan 
exports  mainly  cotton,  grain  and  dates,  receiving  in  return  from 
India  cotton  goods,  tea,  indigo,  china,  ^sss,  sugar,  &c.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  scarce.  Bander  Abbasi  Is  the  natnial  outport; 
but,  since  shipping  has  shown  a  preference  for  Boshire  farther 
west,  the  trade  of  Kennan  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
:  For  administrative  purposes  the  province  b  divided  into  nine- 
teen districts,  one  being  the  coital  of  the  same  name  with  its 
immediate  ndgfaboorhood  ihumdi);  the  others  are  AkU  and 
Urzu;  Aaar;  Bam  and  Naimashir;  Bardur;  Jiruft;  Khabls; 
Khinaman;  Kubenan  (Kubbanan);  Kuhpayeh;  Paris;  Rafsin- 
Jan;  Rahbur;  Raver;  Rayin;  Rudbar  and  Bashakird;  Sardu; 
Sr^n;  Zerend.  The  inhabitanu  number  about  700,000,  nearly 
one-third  bdng  nomads.  (A-  H.-S) 

KBRWUf,  capital  of  tlw  above  province,  dtuated  in  30°  1/  N., 
Sfi"  £■,  St  an  elevation  of  6100  ft.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  fio,ooo,  including  about  3000  Zoroastriahs,  100 
Jews,  and  a  few  Shilurpuri  Indians.  Kcrman  has  post  and 
telegraph  offices  (Indo-European  Telegmph  Department), 
British  and  Russian  consulates,  and  an  agency  of  the  Imperial 
bank  of  Perda.  The  neighbouring  districts  produce  little  grain 
and  have  to  get  their  supplies  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year 
from  districts  far  away.  A  traveller  has  stated  that  it  was 
easier  to  get  a  mann  (6}  lb)  of  saffron  at  Kermas  than  a  mann 
of  barl^  for  his  horse,  and  in  1879  Sir  A.  Hootum-Schlndler  was 
ordered  by  the  authorities  to  curtail  his  excursions  in  the  province 
"  because  his  horses  and  mules  ate  up  all  the  stock."  Kerman 
manufactures  great  quantities  of  carpets  and  felts,  and  its  carpets 
are  almost  unsurpassed  for  richness  of  texture  and  durability. 
Thi  M  name  of  the  city  was  Guvashir.  Adjoining  the  city  on 
hills  rising  400  to  500  ft.  above  the  plain  in  the  east  are  the  ruins 
of  two  ancient  forts  with  walls  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  on  stouc 
foundations.  Some  of  the  walls  are  in  perfect  condition.  Among 
the  mosques  in  the  cit/ two  deserve  spedal  notice,  one  the  Masjid 
!  Jama,  a  foundation  of  the  Muzaflarid  ruler  Mubaris  ed  din 
HnhoBuned  dating  from  A.B.  134Q,  the  other  the  Masjid  i  Malik 
built  by  Mah'k  Kaverd  Sdjok  (1041-1072). 

XBUIANSHAH.  or  Keuuhsbasam,  an  important  province 
of  Persia,  situated  W.  of  Hamadan.  N.  of  Luristan,  and  5.  of 
Kurdistan,  and  extending  in  the  west  to  the  Turkish  frontier. 
Its  popuUtion  is  about  400,000,  and  It  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of 
over  £io,ooo.  Many  of  its  inbaUti&U  are  nomadic  Kurds  and 
Lnrswhopaylittktaxei.  The  {daiaa  an  well  watered  and  very 
fertile,  wUle  the  hills  are  covered  with  ridi  pastures  iriiich  sup- 

*The  woid  M  meau  bare,  mid  of  vegetatfen.  arU,  watcriess, 
and  has  nothing  in  comnon  with  the  Lot  ofnely  Writ,  as  many  have 
supposed. 


port  large  flo«^  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  sheep  praWde  a  grat 
part  of  the  meat  supply  of  Teheran.  The  province  aba  prodoccs 
much  wheat  and  barley,  and  could  supply  great  quantities  for 
export  if  the  means  of  transport  were  better. 

KSKlUMSBAa  {KermisiM  of  Arab  geograjdiers),  the  aqatal  ef 
the  province,  b  dtuated  at  an  elevation  ol  5100  ft.,  in  34"  19'  N., 
and  46*  59*  E.,  about  »o  m.  from  Bagdad,  aitd  250  ra.  fraa 
Teheran,  Although  surrounded  by  forlificatioos  with  five  gates 
and  three  miks  In  drcait,  it  is  BDw  practically  an  ofM  town,  far 
the  waUs  are  In  mlns  and  the  moat  b  dwked  with  nibbtA.  It 
haa  a  pc^btion  of  about  40,000.  The  town  b  tituated  on  tbe 
high  road  between  Teheran  and  Bagdad,  and  canics  on  a  Uaoail 
trade  estimated  in  value  at  £750,000  per  annum. 

KBBIIM  (Arab,  gfrawi;  see  CanaotO,  a  erimaoa  jye-anC 
now  supen^ed  by  codiineal,  obtained  bom  Xaws  Xea 
C-CKcaf  iiicu,  Lat.-C.  vtrmSio,  G.  Planchtm).  Tbe  genu 
Kermts  bdongs  to  the  C«cc*dde  or  Scale-insects,  aitd  its  speda 
are  common  on  oaks  iriwtever  they  grow.  Tbe  spedcs  fraa 
which  kermcs  b  obtained  b  common  in  Sp*>n,  Italy  and  the 
South  of  Ftance  and  tbe  Mediterranean  baiin  generally,  sAoe 
it  feeds  on  Qvertms  cocdfen,  a  small  shrub.  As  in  the  case  «f 
other  scale-insects,  the  males  are  rebtivdy  small  and  are  capobtt 
of  flight,  while  the  females  are  win^ess.  The  females  e<  the 
genus  Kermea  ate  remarkable  for  thdr  gall-like  form,  and  it  wis 
not  until  1714  that  their  animal  nature  was  rtiimwud. 

In  the  month  of  May,  when  full  mwa,  tbe  females  as*  ^6bm. 
6  to  7  mUlim.  in  <Uameter,  of  a  rcddiah-browa  colour,  and  cercred 
with  an  aih-coloured  powder.  They  an  found  attached  to  the  twip 
or  budi  by  a  circnlar  lower  aiAfaee  a  millim.  in  dianetcr,  and  m- 
rounded  byanarrowaone  of  iriiite  cottony  down.  At  tUs  lime  then 
are  cooccaM  under  a  cavity,  fonncd  by  tbe  approach  ef  tbe 
abdominal  wall  of  tbe  huect  to  tbe  doral  ooe,  (hauMad*  of  CRi  of  ■ 
red  colour,  and  lunaller  than  poppy  seed,  which  are  prottwfcd  and 
ranged  regularly  beneath  tbe  inaect.  At  tbe  end  of  May  ot  tke 
beginninf  of  June  tbe  young  escape  by  a  small  orifice,  near  the  poiai 
of  attachment  of  the  parent.  They  arc  then  of  a  fine  icd  cooin 
elliptic  aod  convex  in  shape,  but  rounded  at  the  two  exttcnitn 
and  bear  two  thread*  half  as  long  ai  thdr  body  at  tbetr  potunm 
extremity.  At  thb  period  they  are  extremdy  active,  and  svara 
with  extraordinary  n|Hdity  all  over  the  food  plant,  and  in  two  at 
three  days  attach  tbeniKlvn  to  fiswrcs  in  the  bark  or  bods,  bat 
rarely  to  the  leaves.  In  warm  and  dry  summer*  the  intecu  tttti 
again  in  the  mootlu  of  Aunwt  and  September,  according  to  Enfaie. 
and  then  they  arc  more  iROuently  found  attached  to  tbe  Inm 
Utudly  they  remain  immovable  and  apparently  unaltered  matO  tic 
end  of^the  auccccdiiiK  March,  when  tninr  bodies  becotte  gndialtr 
distemled  and  lose  all  trace  01  abdominal  rirwa.  Tbey  then  apfW 
full  of  a  reddiih  juice  reMmbling  dixoloured  blood.  In  tim  matt, 
or  when  tbe  eggs  arc  ready  to  be  extruded,  the  ioMcts  arc  coDectti 
In  some  cases  the  insects  from  which  tbe  young  arc  ready  to  esof 
are  dried  in  the  sun  on  linen  doth* — caic  bnng  taken  to  pwnnt  rte 
escape  of  the  young  from  the  cloths  until  they  arc  dead.  The  yoetf 
ioiect*  arc  then  sifted  from  the  sheUs,  made  into  a  paste  with  viaqp, 
and  dried  on  sUns  exposed  to  the  sun.  and  the  pake  packed  in  «&■ 
ti  then  ready  for  eqioitttion  to  the  SUt  mder  tbe  name  of  **  pte 
d'fcarbte." 

In  tbe  pharmacnpoda  ef  the  aadents  kermes  tritaitrd  «kk 
vinegar  was  used  ss  an  outward  aMKeatiaa,  opectally  in  woaadi  of 
the  nerve*.  From  the  9th  to  the  lath  century  thb  ineect  fdrmri  is 
ingredient  in  the  "  comcctio  alfccfmes,"  a  well  knbwn  mediriar.  at 
one  time  oAidal  in  the  London  pharaacepoeia  as  an  asuiagHt  is 
dotes  of  so  totegrainsor  more.  Sytypcf  termeswasalsoprtpawd 
Both  these  preparations  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Mineral  kermes  b  trixulphide  of  antimony,  coataiBhig  ■ 
variable  pwtion  of  trioiide  of  antimony  both  free  and  cnmbad 
with  alkaU.  It  was  known  as  pomin  da  CkaHmx  beams  b 
1714  It  b  said  to  have  sayed  the  Efeofa  CarthusiBn  nnak  abs 
had  been  given  up  by  the  Paris  faculty;  but  the  monk  Sn»n  «k« 
administmd  it  on  that  occasion  called  it  Alkama  mimtrwL  13 
repuUtion  became  so  great  that  in  1710  the  French  gowBf* 
bought  the  redpe  for  its  preparation.  It  still  appears  in  tkt 
pharmacopoeias  of  many  Euit^ieao  countries  and  in  thai  ef  tb( 
United  States.  The  product  varies  somewhat  accor£ag  to  tbe 
mode  of  preparation  adopted.  According  to  the  Fictkch  £rc- 
tioas  the  official  substance  b  obtained  by  adding  60  giuueti 
of  powdered  antimony  trisulphide  to  a  b^ing  aolutkm  of  ti^ 
grammes  trf  crystallised  sodium  carbonate  la  ti^ie  fmmact  ^ 
distilled  wato-  and  boiling  for  one  boor.  Tbe  Gqdd  b  Iks 
filtered  hot,  and  on  being  allowed  to  cool  iloi^  depoaks  tk 
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kcraws,  wUcli  b  wuhed  and  dried  it  toe'  C;  pitpued  In  thii 
my  it  is  a  brown-red  velvety  powder,  insoluble  in  inter. 

SmG.  PbndNNi,  Lt  KtmtM  dm  Mnt  CUantfOBKt.itSi);  Lcwb. 
Ualeria  Mtdiea  (17B4),  pp>  7i>  ^S:  Utumriai  tabn  fat  VVM  JCcrmn 
it  Etpeaa  (Madrid.  1768):  Adun*.  Povhu  A^mda,  HL  iSo;  Bcck- 
maiui,  UitUrj  V  tnamiwni, 

KDUnSSB  (ilso  Kekuis  and  Kiuress),  origuully  tbe  maa 
Mid  on  tbe  annivcmiy  of  the  foundation  of  a  church  and  in 
hooour  of  the  patron,  the  word  being  equivalent  to  "  Kirkmasi." 
Such  celebrations  were  regularly  held  in  tlie  Low  Countriea  and 
aiaa  in  Dortfaem  France,  and  were  accompanied  by  feasting, 
dancins  and  iports  of  all  kinds.  Hiey  stilt  survive,  but  are  now 
practically  nothing  nx>re  than  country  fairs  and  the  old  alle- 
gorical rcproentatioDS  are  uncommon.  The  Brussels  Kermesse 
is,  however,  still  marked  by  a  procession  in  which  the  effigies  of 
the  Mannikin  and  medieval  heroes  are  carried.  At  Mods  the 
Keimesae  occun  annually  on  Trinity  Sunday  and  is  called  the 
procession  of  Lnmefon  (Walloon  for  iimafon,  a  anoil):  the  hero 
b  Gilles  dc  Chin,  who  slays  a  terrible  monster,  captor  of  a 
princess,  in  the  Grand  Place.  This  is  the  story  of  George  and 
the  Drayin.  At  HoMelt  the  Kcmiesw  (now  only  teptcnnial) 
not  only  commemotate*  the  Christian  stoty  of  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  but  even  preserves  traces  of  a  pagan  festival.  The 
word  Kennesse  (generally  in  the  form  "  Kirmess  ")  is  ap^died 
in  the  United  Stales  to  any  entertainment,  especially  one  organ- 
ized ia  the  intemt  of  charity. 

See  DenetrluB  C  Boulgcr.  BOglam  Lffi  i»  Tamm  OKi  CWalry 
(1904)- 

KEBfl,  JAN  HEHDHIK  (iSjj-  ),  Dutch  Orientalist,  was 
bora  in  Java  of  Dutch  parents  on  the  6th  of  April  iSjj.  He 
atadied  at  Uttccht,  Leiden  and  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  pupil  ol 
the  Sanskrit  schobir,  Albrccht  Weber.  After  some  years  spent 
as  professor  of  Creek  at  Macslricht,  he  became  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Benares  in  1863,  and  in  18(5  at  Leiden.  His  studies 
included  the  Malay  languages  as  well  as  Sanskrit.  His  chief 
work  is  <7M<iURfeKu  MM  Ad  £wUAifMetM/n^(j  (Haarlem,  1  vols., 
iaSr-i88j};  in  English  he  wrote  a  translation  (Oxford,  1S84)  of 
the  SaJdiama  PHndarOt*  and  a  Mmuud  0}  Indiam  BtMkism 
(Strusborg,  1896)  for  BOUer  Kidbom^  CnuMti  dcr  imd^ 
arischen  Pkiktcgie. 

KERNEL  (O.E.  tymd,  a  diminutive  of  "  com,"  seed,  grain), 
the  soft  and  frequently  edible  part  contained  irithin  the  hard 
outer  busk  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit;  also  used  in  botany 
of  the  nucleus  of  a  seed,  the  body  within  its  several  integuments 
or  coats,  and  generally  of  the  nucleus  or  core  of  any  structure; 
hence,  figuratively,  the  pith  or  gist  of  any  matter. 

KEBmBK,  iDSniinS  AHDRBAS  CHRISTUM  (1786-1863), 
German  poet  and  medical  writer,  was  bom  on  the  iSlh  of  Sep- 
tember 1786  at  Ludwigsburg  in  WUrttembcrg.  After  attending 
the  TlmwiTl  schools  <rf  Ludwigsburg  and  Maulbronn,  he  was 
mpprenticed  in  a  cloth  factory,  but,  in  1S04,  owing  to  the  good 
■enrice*  of  Professor  KariPhilipp  Cons  (1761-1817)  of  Tubingen, 
was  enabled  to  enter  the  university  there;  he  studied  medicine 
but  bad  also  time  for  literary  pursuits  in  the  company  of  Uhland, 
Custav  Schwab  and  others.  He  look  his  doctor's  degree  in 
s8o8,  spent  some  time  in  travel,  and  then  settled  as  a  practising 
physician  in  Wildbad.  Here  he  completed  his  Reiseuhatlen  ten 
iigm  StkaUenspider  Lucks  (1811),  in  which  his  own  experiences 
are  described  with  caustic  humour.  He  next  co-cqwroted  with 
Ubiand  and  Schwab  in  producing  the  Poeitscher  AimanachJUr 
iSta,  which  was  followed  by  the  Deutnher  DidtUrvxild  (1813), 
and  in  these  some  of  Kemer's  best  poems  were  published.  In 
■  81s  he  obtained  the  official  appointment  of  district  medical 
officer  {Oberamttanl)  in  Gsildorf,  and  in  1818  was  transferred  in 
s  like  capacity  to  Weinsberg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  bouse,  tbe  site  of  which  at  the  foot  of  the  historical  Schloss 
Weibertreu  was  presented  by  the  municipality  to  their  revered 
physician,  became  the  Mecca  of  literary  pilgrims.  Hospitable 
swelcome  was  extended  to  all,  from  the  journeyman  artisan  to 
crowned  beads.  Custavus  IV.  of  Sweden  came  thither  with  a 
Icnapaack  on  hia  back.  Tbe  poets  Count  Christian  Friedrich 
^UcaBHidff  m  Wttrttemberg  (1801-1844]  ""d  Lraau  (f.t.)  ware 


constant  guesu,  and  thither  came  also  tn  1816  Fried erike  Hanffe 
(1801-1819),  tlw  daughter  of  a  forester  in  Frevorst,  a  somnambu- 
list and  clairvoyante,  who  forms  tbe  subject  of  Kemer's  famous 
¥rork  Di4  Sd^n  sm  PravrMt,  ErijHungen  ttber  dot  inture 
L^ben  da  McMcken  uttd  tibtr  dot  Hitieitaagtm  eintr  Ceitltrwdl 
in  dU  muert  (iSig;  6tb  ed.,  1891).  In  1816  he  published  a 
collection  of  CeditlUe  which  were  later  supplemented  by  Dtr 
Uau  Blatenstratus  (iSji)  and  WiiatrbiUUn  (1859).  Among 
others  of  his  well-known  poems  are  the  charming  ballad  Dtr 
nic/isU  PUrsI;  a  drinking  song,  Woklauf,  neck  sdrnnken,  and  the 
pensive  Wanderer  in  der  SSgemMU. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  productions,  Kemer  wrote  some 
popuhir  medical  books  of  great  merit,  dealing  with  animal 
magnetism,  a  treatise  on  the  influence  of  sebadc  add  on  animal 
organisms.  Das  PeUgift  odtr  dit  FtUsSmre  mud  iMrt  Wirkmntem 
ttuf  dm  tieriscken  Organtsmus  (iSii);  a  description  of  Wildbad 
and  its  healing  waters.  Das  WUdbad  im  KOnigftitk  WiMltmbert 
(i8[j);  while  he  gave  a  pretty  and  vivid  account  of  his  youthful 
years  in  Biiderbuek  aus  tneintr  Knabetatil  (1859);  and  in  Dit 
BesmnmHHg  der  leHraembergisctien  Sladt  Weinsberg  im  JaMri 
ij^S  (iSio),  showed  considerable  skill  in  historical  narrative. 
In  1851  be  was  compelled,  owing  to  irKreasing  blindness,  to  retire 
from  his  medical  practice,  but  he  lived,  carefully  tended  by  his 
daughters,  at  Weinsberg  until  his  death  on  the  itst  of  February 
1861.  He  was  buried  beside  his  wife,  who  had  predeceased  him 
in  1854,  in  the  churchyard  of  Weinsberg,  and  the  grave  is  iharked 
by  a  stone  slab  with  an  inscription  he  himsdf  bad  chosen; 
Priederike  Kerner  mut  ikr  Juslinns.  Kemer  was  one  of  the  most 
inspired  poets  of  the  Swabian  school.  His  poems,  which  largely 
deal  with  natural  phenomena,  are  characterised  by  a  deep 
melancholy  and  «  leaning  towards  the  supernatural,  whkb, 
however,  is  balanced  by  •  quaint  bomonr,  remfaucent  of  the 
VolksUed. 

Kmei't  AusteuSitle  totiitcke  Werit  Appeznd  In  3  vols.  (187B); 
SSmUkhe  poetiteke  Werltt,  ed.  by  J.  Gaiimaier,  4  vols.  (1905);  a 
selection  of  hi*  poems  will  slso  be  found  in  Reclam's  OaittrMi- 
bibliothek  (iSoS).  HU  correspondence  was  edited  by  his  son  in  1897. 
See  also  D.  F.  Strauss,  KUint  Sekriflen  (1666);  A.  ReiohanJ,  /. 
Ktmtr  HHd  das  KtmeTkaiu  lu  Weimberg  (1863;  and  ed.,  1886); 
G.  Ramelin,  Stdtm  mmd  Amjsaltt,  vol.  lit.  (1894):  M.  Niethammer 
(Kemer's  daughter).  /.  Kimtrs  Jutendliibt  mid  meim  Valtrkam 
(1877];  A.  Watts,  Life  and  Works  of  Kcmtr  (Undon,  1884):  T. 
Keiner,  Dai  Kerntrhaiu  umd  lein*  Casle  (1894). 

KERRY,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Muiuter, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Clare,  E.  by  Limerick  and  Cork, 
and  S.E.  by  Cork.  The  area  is  i,i59i356  acres,  or  iSii  aq.  n., 
the  county  being  the  fifth  of  the  Irish  counties  in  extent.  Kerry, 
with  its  combination  of  mountain,  sea  and  plain,  possesses 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  the  British  Islands.  The  portion 
of  tbe  county  south  of  Dingle  Bay  consists  of  mountain  masses 
intersected  by  narrow  valleys.  FormeHy  the  mountains  were 
covered  by  a  great  forest  of  fir,  birch  and  yew,  which  was  neariy 
all  cut  down  to  be  used  In  smelting  iron,  and  the  constant  pas- 
turage of  cattle  prevents  the  growth  of  young  trees.  In  the 
north-east  towards  Killamey  (he  hills  rise  abruptly  into  the 
ragged  range  of  Macgillicuddy's  Recks,  the  highest  summit  (tf 
which,  Caratual  (Carrantuohill),  has  a  height  of  3414  ft.  The 
next  highest  summit  is  Caper  (3100  ft.),  and  several  others  arc 
over  1500  ft.  Lying  between  the  precipitous  »des  of  the  Tomies, 
the  Purple  Mountains  and  the  Recks  is  the  famous  Gapof  Dunh>e 
In  the  Dingle  promontory  Brandon  Mountain  attains  a  height 
of  31 17  ft.  The  sea-coast,  for  the  most  part  wild  and  mountain- 
ous, is  much  indented  by  inlet:,,  the  largest  of  which,  Tralee  Bay, 
Dingle  Bay  and  Kenmare  River,  lie  in  synclinal  troughs,  the 
anticlinal  folds  of  the  rocks  forming  extensive  promontories. 
Between  Kenmare  River  and  Dingle  Bay  the  land  is  separated 
by  mountain  ridges  into  three  valleys.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  between  Dingle  Bay  and  Tralee  Bay  is  very  precipi- 
tous, and  Mount  Brandon,  rising  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  is 
skirted  at  its  base  (in  part)  by  a  road  from  which  magnificent 
views  are  obtained.  From  near  tbe  village  of  Ballybtinion  to 
Kilconcy  P«nt  near  tbe  SbannOD  there  Is  a  remaritable  luccfloil 
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of  ova,  etcavated  by  the  ta.  One  oE  theae  c*vci  iqipired 
Tennyson  wiib  wmc  tines  in  "  Merlin  >nd  Vivien,"  which  he 
wrote  on  the  spot.  The  principal  islands  are  the  picturesque 
Skelliga,  Vilencia  Island  and  the  Blasquet  Islands. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Blaclcwater,  which,  rising  in  the 
Dunkerran  Mountains,  (orms  for  a  few  mile*  the  boundary  line 
between  Kerry  and  Cork,  and  then  passes  into  the  Utler  county; 
the  Riiaughty.  which  with  a  course  resembling  the  arc  of  a  circle 
falls  into  the  nesd  of  the  Kenmarc  River;  the  Inny  and  Ferta, 
which  flow  westward,  the  one  into  BallinikcUtg  Bay  and  the 
other  into  Valencia  harbour;  the  Flesk,  which  flows  northward 
through  the  lower  Lake  of  Killarney,  after  which  it  takes  the  name 
of  Laune,  and  flows  north-westward  to  Dingle  Bay;  the  Caragh, 
which  rises  in  the  mountainsof  Dunkerran,  after  forming  several 
takes  falls  into  Castlemaine  harbour;  Ihc  Maine,  which  flows 
from  Castte  Island  and  south-westward  to  the  sea  at  Caallemaine 
harbour,  receiving  the  northern  Flesk,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains that  divide  Cork  from  Kerry ;  and  the  Feale,  Gale  and  Brick, 
the  junction  of  which  forms  the  Cashin,  a  short  tidal  river  which 
flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  The  lakes  of  Kerry  are 
not  numerous,  and  none  is  of  great  size,  but  those  of  Killarney 
Iq.v.)  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  striking  and 
picturesque  mountain  scenery  amidst  which  they  are  situated. 
The  other  principal  lakes  are  Lough  Currane  (Watcrville  Lake) 
near  Ballinsketlig,  and  Longh  Caragh  near  Castlemaine  harbour. 
Salmon  and  trout  fishing  with  the  rod  is  extensively  prosecuted 
in  all  these  waters.  Near  the  summit  of  Mangcrton  Mountain 
«n  accumulation  of  water  in  a  deep  hollow  forms  what  is  known 
as  the  Devil's  Punchbowl,  the  surplus  water,  after  making  a 
succession  of  cataracts,  flowing  into  Muckross  Lake  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  There  are  chalybeate  mineral  q>rings  near 
Killarney,  near  Valencia  Island,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Inny;  sulphurous  chalybeate  springs  near  Dingle,  Castlemaine 
and  Tralee;  and  a  saline  spring  at  Magherybeg  in  Corkaguiney, 
which  bursts  out  of  clear  while  sand  a  little  below  high-water 
mark.  Killarney  is  an  inland  centre  widely  celebrated  and  much 
visited  on  account  of  its  scenic  attractions;  there  are  also  several 
well-known  coast  resorts,  among  ihem  Derrynane,  at  the  moutb 
of  Kcnmare  Bay,  the  residence  of  Daniel  O'ConncU  the  "  libera- 
tor ";  Glenbeigh  on  Dingle  Bay.  Parknositla  on  Kenmate  Bay, 
Waierville  (an  Atlantic  telegraph  station)  between  Ballinskellig 
Bay  and  Lough  Currane,  and  Tarbert,  a  small  coast  town  on  the 
Shannon  estuary.  Others  of  the  smaller  villages  have  grown 
into  watering-places,  auch  ai  Ballybunion,  Castlegregory  and 
Portmagec. 

Ctolety-^Keny  include*  on  the  north  and  east  a  considerable 
area  of  Carbonilcroui  thale*  and  landstone*.  reaching  (he  cobU 
DiMium,  with  unproductive  coali,  east  of  Liitowel  and  on  the 
Clanruddery  Mountains.  The  Carbontfcrou*  Limeftone  form*  a 
(rinee  to  thew  bed*,  and  i«  cut  off  by  the  ica  at  Knockanecn  Bay, 
Tralee  ind  Caitlcmaine.  In  all  ihe  great  promontorie*.  Old  Red 
Sandiionc.  including  Juke*'*  "ClcngariffCriu."  form*  the  mountains, 
while  lynctinal  hollow*  of  Carbomfcroui  Limeitone  have  become 
*ubmerged  to  form  marine  inleti  between  thcrn.  The  tJpper  Lake 
of  Killarney  lie*  in  a  hollow  tA  the  Old  Red  Sanditone,  which  here 
ritei  to  it!  grealnt  height  in  Mscgillicuddy's  Reek*;  Lou^h  Leane 
however,  with  il>  low  ihore*.  mit  on  Cartwnilcrou*  Limeatonc. 
In  the  Dinele  promontory  the  Old  Red  Sanditone  i*  itrilcingly 
unconlormable  on  ihe  Dingle  beds  and  the  Upper  Silurian  Krin;  the 
latter  include  volcanic  rock*  of  Wenlock  age.  The  evidence*  of 
local  glaciation  in  th>*  county,  cspeciallv  on  the  wild  alope*  of  the 
mountain*,  are  a*  striking  a*  in  North  wale*.  A  copoer-mine  wo* 
formeriy  worked  al  MucErots,  near  Killarney,  in  whicn  cobalt  ores 
also  occurred.    Slate  is  quarried  in  Valencia  Itland. 

fdHM. — Foxc*  are  numerous,  and  otter*  and  badscraare  not  un- 
common. The  alpirte  hare  is  very  abundant.  The  red  deer  inhabit* 
the  mountain*  round  Killarney.  Tttt  golden  eagle,  once  frequently 
teen  in  the  higher  mountain  region*,  i*  now  rarely  met.  The  lea 
eagle  haunt*  the  lofty  marine  cliR*.  the  mountains  and  the  rocky 
islcl*.  The  osprey  ii  occasionally  (ten.  artd  tlwo  the  peregrine  falcon. 
The  merlin  is  common.  The  common  owl  it  iitdigenous,  the  long- 
eared  owl  resident,  and  the  *hort-eared  owl  a  regular  winter  viutor. 
Rock  pigeon*  breed  on  the  *ea-cUffs.  and  (he  turtle-dove  is  an 
occasional  visitant.  The  great  grey  «eal  i*  found  in  Brandon  and 
Dinele  bay*. 

ClimaU  and  Apiadturt.—Owin^  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  (he 
height  of  the  mountain*,  the  climate  is  very  mai*t  and  unsuitable 
for  the  growth  of  cereals,  but  (t  i*  to  mild  even  in  winter  that  arbutus 


and  other  tree*  indtgenou*  to  warm  dimate*  grow  in  the  open  ai^ 
and  several  flowering  plantaare  found  which  are  unknown  in  tngbjid. 
In  the  northern  parts  the  land  is  gciterally  coane  and  poor,  except 
in  the  valleys,  where  a  rich  toil  has  been  formed  by  roc^  dcponti. 
In  theCMd  Red  Sandstone  valleys  there  are  many  very  fertile  rnioai, 
and  teveral  extensive  district!  now  covered  by  bog  admit  oi  eaiy 
reclamation  so  a*  to  form  very  fruitful  soil,  but  other  ti»ct*  of  boggy 
land  *carcely  promise  a  profitable  return  for  labour  expended  oa 
their  reclamation.  Over  one-third  td  the  total  area  is  <}uue  baim. 
The  number*  of  live  Mock  ol  every  lund  are  gcnenlly  waeaMd  or 
*u*tained.  Dairy-farming  U  very  loigdv  followed.  The  Kcny 
breed  ol  cattle — small  fincty-thapnj  animal*,  black  or  red  ia  eclair, 
with  small  upturned  horns — are  famed  for  (be  quality  both  of  tbeir 
flc*h  and  milk,  and  are  in  considerable  demand  for  the  poric*  mi- 
rounding  mansion-hou*c».  The  "  Dexter. "_  a  croas  between  the 
Kerry  and  an  unknown  breed,  i*  larger  but  without  its  fine  qualities. 
Little  regard  ia  paid  to  the  breed  oI  uieep.  but  those  ia  woK  commoa 
u*e  have  been  crossed  with  a  merino  breed  from  Spain.  Goat*  lAare 
with  theep  the  sweet  pasturage  ol  the  higher  mountain  lidget.  wUle 
cattle  occupy  the  lower  slope*. 

Other  Induilruj, —  In  former  times  tbetc  was  a  comidcnUe  line* 
trade  in  Kerry,  but  this  is  now  nearly  extiort.  the  chief  manufanure 
being  that  of  coarse  wooileni  and  linens  for  home  use.  Al  KiDanin 
a  varie(y  ot  article*  arc  made  from  the  wood  of  the  arbutu).  A 
conwderable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  i*  carried  oa  at  Tralec. 
Dingle  and  Kenmare,  and  in  *late  arKl  atone  a*  Valencia.  The  dccp- 
*ea  and  coast  fi*heric*  are  prosperous,  and  there  are  manv  sataC 
fishing  settleraents  along  the  coast,  but  the  centre*  of  the  tat 
fishery  district*  are  Valencia  and  Dingle.  Salmon  fishing  is  also  aa 
indu*try,  for  which  the  di*trict  centre*  are  Kerunare  and  Kilbracr. 

Commumitalioiu. — The  Great  Southern  &  Western  roilny 
almost  monopoliie*  the  line*  in  the  county.  The  prioripal  line 
tnvTTors  iVe  centre  of  the  county,  touching  Killarney,  Trake  *ei 
ListoH'cl,  .md  passing  ultimately  to  Limerick.  Branches  are  frcai 
Hc.idriird  10  Kenmare:  Farranlore  to  Killorglin.  Cabertiveeo  and 
V;^li.'ncU  hjrbour,  Tralee  to  Fenit  and  to  Castlegregory:  and  the 
Li^loucl  and  Ballybunion  railway.  All  these  arc  Ime*  to  the  cai!S. 
Thi-  Tra  W  and  Dingle  railway  connects  these  two  towns.  The  only 
inlitid  )irji[ich  is  from  Tralee  to  CaitleiiUnd. 

/Vfri/j'.-K  ourf  j4di"iiiijli'o/K>». — The  populatkia  (17^136  t* 
li'ji-  in  1901)  decrease*  to  an  extent  about  equv  to  ibe 

average  of  the  Irish  counties,  but  the  emigration  return*  are  amoof 
the  heaviest.  The  chief  town*  are  Tralee  (the  county  towa.  pop. 
^7):  Killarney  (s6s6).  Listowel  (3605}  and  Caheniveea  or 
Cahircivecn  (3013).  while  Dingle.  Kenmare.  KillorgUn  and  Castle- 
ialand  are  imallcr  town*.  The  county  comprises  9  barooie*.  and 
contains  85  civil  parishes.  Aatim  are  held  at  Tralee,  and  qoorta 
•cssion*  a(  Cahersiveen,  Dingle,  Kenmare.  Killarney,  Listowel  and 
Tralee.  The  headquarters  (»  the  constabulary  force  is  at  TtaWc. 
Previous  to  the  Union  the  county  relumed  eight  mcnbcn  to  the 
Irish  oarliameni,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  thcboreugfas 
of  Tralee,  Dinele  and  Ardfert.  At  the  Union  the  number  was  reduced 
to  three,  two  (or  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Tralee:  bat 
the  division*  now  numtier  four:  uorth,  south,  cast  and  wett.  tack 
returning  one  mrmt>er.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant  ducne 
of  Lunenck  and  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese*  of  Kerry  and  Limctick. 

Htiiory.— The  county  is  said  to  have  derived  its  mw 
from  Ciar,  who  with  his  tribe,  the  Ciarraidkt,  is  stated  to  Yixtt 
inhabited  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  territory 
lying  between  Tralee  and  the  Shannon.  That  portion  lying  lost  b 
of  the  Maine  was  at  a  later  period  included  in  the  kingdoen  of 
Desmond  (f.v.).  Kerry  suffered  frequcnUy  frotn  iavxsions  of 
the  Danes  in  the  qlh  and  loth  centuries,  until  tbey  were  final)]' 
overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014.  In  1171  Detmot 
MacCarthy,  king  of  Cork  and  Desmond,  made  subnussioB  to 
Henry  IL  on  certain  conditions,  but  was  ncvenheleas  gradnaSf 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  limits  of  Kerry,  which  b  one  of  the 
areas  generally  considered  to  have  been  nude  shire  ground  b* 
King  John.  An  English  adventurer,  Raymoitd  le  Gros,  recen-cd 
from  this  MacCarthy  a  large  portion  ol  the  county  round  Lii- 
luw.  In  (579-1580  attempts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to 
invade  Ireland,  landing  at  Limerick  harbour,  near  Dingle,  sad 
a  fortress  was  erected  here,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Englisb  ia 
15S0.  The  Irish  look  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Est- 
land  at  the  time  of  the  Puritan  revolution  to  attempt  the  over- 
throw of  the  English  rule  in  Kerry,  and  ultimatdy  obtoiocd 
possession  of  Tralee,  but  In  1651  the  rebellioa  was  coid- 
pleiely  subdued,  and  a  large  number  of  estates  were  afterwords 
confiscated. 

There  are  remains  of  a  round  tower  at  Aghadoe,  near  Killan>e>-, 
and  another,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  ia 
Ireland,  92  ft.  high,  at  Rattoc,  not  far  from  Ballybunkta.  Oa 
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the  summit  of  aliin  to  tbe  north  of  Kenmare  Riv«r  b  the  remark 
able  sione  fortress  knowa  u  Staigur  Fort.  There  arc  several 
stone  celb  in  the  principal  Skelli'g  bland,  where  peoancc,  involv- 
ing the  scaling  of  dangerous  roclu,  was  done  by  pilgrims,  and 
where  there  were  formerly  monastic  remains  which  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  sea.  Tbe  principal  groups  of  sepulchral 
stones  are  tbne  on  tbe  summits  of  tbe  Tomie  Mountains,  a 
remarkable  stone  fort  at  Cthersiveen,  a  dicle  of  stones  with 
cromlech  in  Ibe  parish  of  Tuosbt,  and  others  with  inscriptions 
near  Dingle.  The  remote  peninsula  west  of  a  line  from  Dingle  to 
Smerwick  harbour  b  full  of  remains  of  various  dates.  The  most 
notable  monastic  ruins  are  those  of  Innbfallen,  founded  by 
St  Fiaian.  a  disciple  of  St  Columba,  and  the  fine  remains  of 
Muckross  Abbey,  founded  by  tbe  Franciscans,  but  there  are  also 
monastic  remains  at  Ardfert,Castleniaine,I>errynane,KilcoIeman 
and  O'Domey.  Among  ruined  churches  of  interest  are  those  of 
Agbadoe,  Kilcrohane,  Lough  Currane,  Derrynane  and  Muckross. 
The  cathedral  of  Ardfert,  founded  {nobably  in  1153,  was  partly 
destroyed  during  the  CromwelUan  wars,  but  was  restored  in  1831. 
Some  interesting  portions  remain  (see  Tulee).  There  is  a 
large  number  of  feudal  castles. 

KERSAINT,  ARHAKD  QVY  SIMON  DB  OOETKBIIPREH. 
CoHTE  DE  (i74'~i793)>  French  sailor  and  pt^tidan,  was  bom 
at  Parb  on  the  igth  of  July  1749.  He  came  of  an  old  family, 
his  father,  Guy  Francob  de  Coetnempren,  comte  de  Keisaint, 
being  a  dbtihgubbed  naval  officer.  He  entered  tbe  navy  in 
1755,  and  in  1757,  while  serving  on  hb  father's  ship,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  ensign  for  his  bravery  in  action.  By  1781 
he  was  a  captain,  and  in  thb  year  took  part  in  an  expedition  to 
Guiajia.  At  that  time  the  officers  of  the  French  navy  were 
divided  into  two  parties — the  reds  or  nobles,  and  the  blues  or 
roluriers.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Kersaint,  in  spite 
of  lus  high  birth,  took  the  side  of  the  latter.  He  adopted  tbe  new 
ideas,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Lt  Bon  Sent  attacked  feudal 
privileges;  he  also  submitted  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  a 
Kheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  navy,  but  it  was  not 
accepted.  On  tbe  4lh  of  January  1791  Kersaint  was  appointed 
adminbtrator  of  thie  department  of  the  Seine  by  the  electoral 
assembly  of  Paris.  He  was  also  elected  as  a  suPpUaut 
to  the  llegislative  Assembly,  and  was  called  upon  to  sit  in  it  in 
place  of  a  deputy  who  had  resigned.  From  thb  time  onward  hb 
chief  aim  was  the  realization  of  tbe  navy  scheme  which  he  had 
vainly  submitted  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  soon  saw 
that  this  would  be  impossible  unless  there  were  a  general  reform 
of  all  institutions,  and  therefore  gave  his  support  to  the  policy 
of  the  advanced  party  in  the  Assembly,  denouncing  the  conduct  of 
Louis  XVl.,and  on  the  lotb  of  August  1793  voting  in  favour 
of  hb  deposition.  Shortly  after,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
tbe  arwUe  iu  Centre,  visiting  in  thb  way  Soissons,  Knms,  Sedan 
and  the  Ardennes.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  arrested  by  the 
municipality  of  Sedan;  he  was  set  free  after  afew  days' detention. 
He  io(^  an  active  part  in  one  of  the  last  debates  of  tbe  Legbia* 
live  Avembly,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  puUbh  a  BiUtetin 
i^iid,  a  report  oonlinoed  by  the  next  Assembly,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  BviUtin  de  la  Cetmntion  NatioiutU.  Kersaint 
was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise  in  September  1793,  and  on  tbe  ist  of  January  1793 
was  appointed  vfce^miraL  He  continued  to  devote  himself 
loquesiionscDncemingthenavy  and  national  defence,  prepared 
a  report  on  the  English  political  syslem  and  the  navy,  and  caused 
a  decree  to  be  passed  for  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  general 
defence,  which  after  many  modifications  was  to  become  the 
fanums  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  had  also  had  a  decree 
pissed  concerning  the  navy  mi  the  nth  of  January  1793.  He 
had,  however,  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Girondins,  and  had  voted 
in  the  trial  of  the  king  against  tbe  dealb  penalty  and  in  favour 
of  tbe  appeal  to  the  people,  tie  resigned  huseat  in  the  Conven- 
tion on  tbe  loth  of  January.  After  the  death  of  the  king  his 
opposition  became  more  marked;  he  denotui^  the  September 
masucres,  but  when  called  upon  to  justify  hb  attitude  confined 
himself  to  attacking  Marat,  who  was  at  the  time  all-powerful. 
Bis  friends  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  hb  appointment  as  minbtcr 
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of  the  marine;  and  be  faOed  to  obtain  even  a  post  as  officer.  He 
was  arrested  on  tbe  ajrd  of  September  at  Ville  d'Avray,  near 
Paris,  and  taken  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where  he 
was  accused  of  having  conspired  for  the  restontloo  of  the 
monarchy,  and  of  having  insulted  national  representation  by 
resigning  hb  position  in  tbe  legislature.  Be  was  executed  on 
the  4th  of  December  1793.  - 

Hb  brother,  Gtnr  PtEXU  (t747-iS)s),  also  served  tn  the  navy, 
and  took  part  in  the  American  war  ik  independence.  He  did 
not  accept  the  prindples  <A  the  Revolution,  but  emigrated. 
He  was  restored  to  hb  rank  in  the  navy  in  1803,  and  died  in 
tSsi,  after  having  been  frijet  maritime  of  Antwerp,  and  prefect 
of  the  department  of  Meurthe. 

See  KerMint's  own  works,  £f  Bm  Seni  (i  789) ;  tbe  Suhieim  (i  780)  j 
Ccnsidiratumt  surlajeru  piOtiqui  et  fimttitnlMn  dtM  mdts  natumakt 
(17B9):  Leitre  a  J/froteM  (1791);  Moyent  pritnOs  i  rAtjemUie 
milimaU  pour  rHabiir  la  paix  tl  FoHre  dam  Ui  eelonitt;  alio  E. 
Chevalier, HitlnrtiUlaUariMfraMsaitt imu  la  preMUri  RipMiqut ; 
E.  Charavay.  L'AiiembUe  ^clarale  de  ParU  en  ifgo  et  ifgi  (Paris. 
1890);  and  Aginor  BArdaux,  La  Dbitkesu  it  Dtinu  {Pmt,  1898),  the 
beginninz  of  which  deab  with  Kcmint,  whoM  daugbtcr  married 
AmUfedeDuras.  (R.A.*} 

KBRVn    DB    LETTEKHOVE,    COHCTANTINB  BRUNO, 

Baion,  (1817-1891),  Belgian  historian,  was  bom  at  Saini- 
Micbel-les-Bruges  la  1817.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Constitutional  party  and  sat  in  the  Chamber  as  member  for 
Eecloo.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
of  Anethan  as  minuter  of  the  interior.  But  his  official  career 
was  short.  The  cabinet  appointed  as  governor  of  Lille  one 
Decker,  who  had  been  entangled  in  the  finaiKial  speculations 
of  Langand-Dumonceau  by  which  the  whole  clerical  party  had 
been  discredited,  and  which  provoked  riots.  The  cabinet  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature  and  hbtory.  He  had  already  become  known 
as  the  author  of  a  book  on  Froissart  (Brussels,  1855),  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  He  edited  a  series  of  chron- 
icles— Ckroniqties  relatives  d  I'kisloire  de  la  B^pgue  sous  la 
domination  det  dues  de  Benrgogne  (Brussels,  1870-1873),  and 
Rilelions  pdiliqius  det  Fays  Bas  et  de  I' A  ngtelerre  sons  te  rtgne 
de  Piilippe  II.  (Brusseb,  1881-1892).  He  wrote  a  hbtory  of 
La  Hugenots  et  Us  Cueux  (Bnfges,  1883-1885)  in  the  spirit  of  a 
violent  Roimm  CathoUc  partisan,  but  with  much  industry  and 
learning.   He  died  at  Saint- Michcl-Ies-Bruges  in  1891. 

See  Notices  biopapki^nes  et  bibliopapkiqnes  de  I'aeadimie  de 
Betgigne  for  1887. . 

KESHUB  CHUNDER  SEH  (Kes'bava  Chanoka  Sena)  (1838- 
iSS4),Ihdbn  religious  reformer,  was  bom  of  a  high-caste  family 
at  Calcutta  in  1838.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Calcutta 
colleges,  where  he  became  proficient  in  English  Btcnture  and 
history.  For  a  short  time  be  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank.<rf  Bengal, 
but  resigned  hb  post  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature 
and  philosophy.  At  that  time  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Hugh 
BUir,  Victor  Cousin,  J.  H.  Newman  and  R.  W.  Emerson  were 
among  hb  bvourite  authors.  Their  wo^  made  the  deepest 
impnasIoB  on  him,  for,  as  be  expressed  It,  "  Philosophy  first 
taught  me  insight  and  reflection,  and  turned  my  eyes  inward 
from  tlK  things  of  the  external  world,  so  that  I  began  to  reflect 
on  my  position,  character  and  destiny."  Like  many  othei 
educated  Hindus,  Keshub  Chuoder  Sen  had  gradually  dissodaled 
himself  from  tbe  popular  forms  of  the  native  reli^on,  without 
abandoning  what  he  believed  to  be  its  spirit.  As  early  as  1857 
he  joined  the  Brahma  Samaj,  a  religious  association  aiming  at 
tbe  reformation  of  Hinduism.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  threw  hinu 
self  with  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  this  society  and  in  1861 
himself  undertook  the  ministry  of  one  eS  Its  branches.-  In  the 
same  year  he  helped  to  found  the  Albert  College  and  started  the 
Indian  Mirror,  a  weekly  journal  in  which  social  and  moral  sub- 
jects were  discussed.  In  1S63  he  wrote  TMe  Bntkma  Sam<g 
Vindicated.  He  also  travelled  about  tbe  country  lecturing  and 
preaching.  The  steady  development  of  hb  reforming  zeal  led 
to  a  afiil  in  the  society,  which  broke  into  two* sections,  Chunder 
Sen  putting  himself  at  tbe  head  of  the  reform  movement,  which 
took  the  name  "  Brahma  Samaj  of  India,"  and  tried  to  propagate 
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^  doctrinei  by  mhrioMiy  enterpibe.  Itt  teneU  it  ihii  time 
mm  the  following:  (i)  The  wide  universe  is  the  temple  of 
God.  («)  Wisdom  is  the  pure  land  of  pilgrimage.  (3)  Truth 
Ii  the  everiaating  scripture.  (4)  Faith  is  the  root  of  all  rcligioia. 
(S)  Love  b  the  true  spiritual  culture.  (6)  The  deitiuction  of 
■dfishness  is  the  true  ascetidsm.  In  1S66  he  ddiveied  an 
address  on  "  Jesus  Christ,  Europe  and  Asia,"  which  led  to  the 
false  impression  that  he  was  about  to  embrace  Christianity. 
This  he^>ed  to  call  attention  to  him  in  Europe,  and  in  1870  he 
paid  a  visit  to  En^and.  The  Ifinda  preacher  was  wumly 
welcomed  by- almost  all  denominations,  partlculatly  by  the 
Unitarians,  with  whose  creed  the  new  Brahma  Samajhadmost  in 
common,  and  it  was  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  that  organized  the  welcome  soirfe  at 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  the  lath  of  ApiiL  Hinisten  of  ten 
different  denominations  were  on  the  platform,  and  among  those 
who  officially  bade  him  welcome  were  Lord  Lawrence  and  Dean 
Stauley.  He  remained  for  six  monttis  in  England,  visiting  most 
of  the  chief  towns.  His  eloqunKe,  delivery  and  command  of 
the  language  won  unJ venal  admiration.  Hii  own  impression 
of  Eni^and  was  somewhat  dlsapptMnting.  Christianity  in  Eng- 
land appeared  to  him  too  sectarian  and  narrow,  too  "  muscular 
and  hard,"  and  Christian  life  in  England  more  materialistic 
and  outward  tEian  spiritual  and  inward.  "  1  came  here  an 
Indian,  I  fo  back  a  nwifirmwi  Indian;  I  came  here  a  Theist, 
I  go  back  «  confirmed  Theist.  I  have  leant  to  love  my  own 
country  more  and  more."  These  words  spoken  at  the  fare- 
well soirfie  may  furnish  the  key  to  the  change  in  him  which  so 
greatly  puzzled  many  of  his  English  friends.  He  developed  a 
tendency  towards  mysticism  and  a  greater  leaning  to  the  spMtual 
teaching  of  the  Indian  philosophies,  as  well  as  a  somewhat 
despotic  attitude  towards  the  Samaj.  He  gave  his  child 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  raja  of  Kuch  Behar;  he  revived 
the  performance  of  mystical  plays,  and  himself  took  part  in 
one.  These  changes  aUeoated  many  followers,  who  deserted  his 
standard  and  founded  the  SadhSrana  (General)  Brahma  Samaj 
(1878).  Chunder  Sec  did  what  he  could  to  rdnvigorate  his 
own  section  by  a  new  infusion  of  Christian  ideas  and  phrases, 
«.f.  "  the  New  Dispensation,"  "  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  also  in- 
stituted  a  saciameotal  meal  of  rice  and  water.  Two  lectures 
delivered  between  1881  and  1883  throw  a  food  deal  of  light 
on  his  latest  doctrines.  They  were  "  The  Marvellous  Mystery, 
the  Trinity,"  and  "  Asia's  Message  to  Europe."  This  latter  is 
an  eloquent  plea  against  the  Europeanizing  of  Aria,  as  well  as 
a  protest  against  Western  sectarianism.  Daring  the  intervals 
of  his  last  illness  he  wrote  Tlu  tfvw  SamMita,  or  Ou  Sacred  Lavs 
vf  the  Aryans  bf  Ike  Nea  Ditpmaiicn,  He  died  in  January  r884, 
leaving  many  bitter  enemies  and  many  warm  friends. 

See  the  article  Brahha  Samaj  ;  also  P.  Moioomdar,  Lift  and 
TtaciMis  o}K€skub  Ckunda  Stn  (1888). 

XiSMAlIK  (Ger.  Kismark),  a  town  of  Hnngsry,  In  the  couity 

of  Szepes,  340  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  5560. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Foprad,  at  an  Utitudc  of  1950  ft.,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  Among  its  buildings  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  dturch,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  tsth 
century  with  fine  carved  altars;  a  wooden  Protestant  church  of 
the  17th  century;  and  an  old  town-hall.  About  11  m.  W.  of 
KCsmirk  lies  the  famous  watering-place  TatrafUred  (Ger. 
Schmecks),  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlagendorfer  peak  in  the  Tatra 
Mountains.  Kten&ric  is  one  of  the  oldest  aiul  most  impNtant 
Saxon  settlemenu  In  the  north  of  Hungary,  and  became  a  royal 
free  town  at  the  end  of  the  i3tb  century.  In  1440  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  counts  of  Szepes  (Ger.,  Zips),  and  In  1464  it  was 
granted  new  privileges  by  King  Hattluas  Corvinus.  Daring  the 
t6th  century,  together  with  the  other  Sanm  towns  In  the 
Szepes  county,  it  began  to  lose  both  Its  p<^tlcal  and  coromerdal 
importance.  It  remained  a  royal  free  town  until  1876. 

KESTREL  (Fr.  CresstrtUe  or  Crtterdle,  0.  Fr.  Qiurcerdie  and 
QHercelit,  in  Burgundy  CrisUli,  the  English  name'  for  one  of 
the  smaller  falcons.   This  bird,  though  in  the  fom  of  its  bill  and 

*  Other  Englidi  name*  are  windhover  and  staodgaTe  (the  last  often 
corrupted  Into  atoaegale  and  staaneU)> 
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length  of  its  wings  one  of  the  tne  falcons,  and  by  many  cnnlho' 
logists  placed  among  them  under  its  Linnaean  name  (rf  Faia 
ItHHunetiius,  is  by  others  referred  to  a  distinct  genus  Tin*miKal*i 
as  T.  aiaiidarius — the  last  being  an  epithet  wholly  inappropriaie. 
We  have  here  a  case  in  which  die  propriety  m  the  custom  wUdi 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  genus  on  slmctar^'charactcn 
may  seem  open  to  question.  The  differences  of  structure  which 
separate  Tinnttnculia  from  Faico  are  ol  the  slightest,  and,  if 
insisted  upon,  must  lead  to  including  in  the  former  birds  which 
obviously  differ  from  kestreb  in  all  but  a  few  chanctcrs  aihi- 
tiarily  oiosen;  and  yet,  if  structural  riiaracteis  be  set  aside,  the 
kestrels  form  an  assemblage  readily  distinguishable  tqr  seven! 
peculiarities  from  all  other  Falconidae,  and  an  assemUagc 
separable  from  the  true  Falcons  of  the  genus  Fate*,  with  its 
subudtary  groups  AaalM,  Uypalrienkis,  and  the  rest  (sec  Fal- 
con). Scarcely  any  one  outside  the  walls  of  an  onitbolapca! 
museum  or  library  would  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  any  bird 
shown  to  him  was  a  kestrel  or  not;  and  Guroey  ba$  staled  iai 
beliel  (/Mr,  1881,  p.  3jj)  that  the  aggregation  of  qiedes  placed 
by  Bowdler  Sfaaipe  (Cof.  Birds  Bril.  Mia.  L  43^448)  under 
the  generic  designation  of  Ctrekneis  (which  should  properly 
be  TinnuHaJtu)  includes  "  three  natural  groups  sufficicoiljr 
distinct  to  be  treated  as  at  least  separate  subgenera,  bearing  the 
name  of  DitscdeOes,  Timuiuulus  and  Eryliropus."  Of  these 
the  first  and  last  an  not  kestrds,  but  are  perhaps  rather  rdatcd 
to  the  hobbies  {.Rypetriarekis). 

The  ordinary  kestrel  of  Europe,  Fideo  UnnmtKptMi  or  Timmm- 
cvIm  alaudaritu,  is  by  far  the  commonest  bird  of  prey  in  tbc 
British  Islands.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  summer  n^ct, 
coming  from  the  south  In  cariy  spring  and  dcpaittng  la  uiinmi^ 
though  examples  (which  are  neariy  always  fbuad  to  be  birds  of 
the  year)  occasionally  occur  in  winter,  srane  arriving  on  ibe 
eastern  coast  in  autumn.  It  is  most  often  observed  while  haiif- 
ing  in  the  air  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  same  spot,  by  means  of 
diort  and  rapnd  beats  of  its  wings,  as,  with  head  pnnliBg  u 
windward  and  expanded  taQ,  it  is  looking  out  for  prey— which 
consists  chiefly  of  mice,  but  It  will  at  times  take  a  small  tutd. 
and  the  remains  of  frogs,  insects  and  even  earthwomu  have  been 
found  in  its  crop.  It  generally  breeds  In  the  deaerted  not  of  a 
crow  or  pie,  but  frequently  in  Rxfca,  niins,  or  even  in  boDgn 
trees— laying  four  or  five  eggs,  mottled  all  over  with  dark 
brownid-rcd,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange  and  at  other  timo 
with  purple.  Though  it  may  occasionally  snatdi  up  a  young  par- 
tridge or  pheasant,  the  kestrel  is  the  most  harmless  bird  of  pny, 
if  it  be  not,  from  its  destruction  of  mia  and  cockchalen.  a  bcae- 
fidal  ^tedes.  lu  range  extendi  over  neariy  the  whole  of  Enrof* 
from  68°  N.  lat.,  and  the  greater  part  of  Aria — tbon^  tbe  iora 
which  inhabits  japan  and  is  abundant  in  north-eastern  Chini 
has  been  by  some  writers  deemed  distinct  and  called  T.  japtneu 
— It  Is  also  found  over  a  great  part  id  Africa,  beiac  howcvn, 
onknown  beytmd  Guinea  on  the  west  and  Utnnbasa  q^tbe  csit 
coast  {Ibis,  iSSr,  p.  457].  The  southern  countries  of  Eorapc 
have  slso  another  and  smaller  species  of  kestrel,  T.  thauamitHa 
(the  7*.  eMtukris  and  r.  ruummni  of  some  writcn»),  whkb  is 
widely  q>read  in  Africa  and  Asia,  though  qMdnwBi  fnn  India 
and  China  are  distinguished  as  T.  feiime»tis. 

Three  other  species  are  found  in  Africa— r.  rufiaU,  T.  nfi- 
coUndts  and  T.  ai»/ex— the  first  a  common  bird  in  tbe  Cape, 
while  tbe  others  occur  in  the  interior.  Some  of  the  iaIaBds  cf 
the  Ethiopian  region  have  peculiar  qiecies  of  kcsucl,  as  the 
r.  newtoat  of  Madagascar,  T.  pmutalma  of  Mawitita  aad 
7.  pacUii  of  the  Seychdles;  while,  on  the  opporiia  aide,  the 
kestrel       the  Cape  Verde  Islands  has  heta  aepaiatcd  ai 

The  T.  ttarttHiu,  comnooly  known  In  Ciiiada  aad  ibe 

United  States  as  tbe  "  qtarrowhaalc,''  b  a  beaotifnl  littk  hod. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  lecogniie  several  specin. 
more  or  less  in  accordance  with  locality,  but  the  wiaiority  ol 
ornithologists  seem  unaUe  to  accept  t  be  ctistinctioDs  which  have 
been  daborated  chiefly  by  Bowdler  Shaipe  in  hb  Pslafui  aad 
R.  Ridgway  (Ntrik  Amtricam  Bvdt,  iiL  159-175).  the  iamcr  of 
whom  leo^bei  rix  ^pocics,  while  the  latter  adniu  bat  Ihne— 
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r  sfaneriaa,  T.  Uutafkrys  and  T.  tfamH»Uei—iiitbim  g«o- 
ftiphiod  races  of  the  fint,  via.  the  typical  T.  tpanerimt  tma 
the  contiDCBt  <rf  North  America  except  the  coast  of  the  Gull  of 
Mnico;  T.  australu  from  tjw  continent  of  South  America 
excq>t  the  North  Atlantic  ajut  Caribbean  coaaU;  T.  isab^ 
tewr,  inhabiting  coBtinental  America  from  Florida  to  Fr.Guiana; 
T.  Jammieauit  from  the  Loser  Antilles  aa  far  northwards  aa 
St  Thtnnas;  and  lastly  T.  cimnamominiu  Irom  ChOe  and  western 
BruiL  T.  kikxphryi  is  Hid  to  be  from  Haiti  and  Cuba; 
tod  T.  sfaneriaida  peculiar  to  Cuba  only.  This  last  has  been 
lenerelly  allowed  to  be  a  good  spedcs,  thoo^  Dr  Gundlach, 
the  best  aathority  on  the  birdsof  that  island,  in  hit  CmirfftiidM 
J  la  Oy»tabcMCM6aiM(iS76),  will  not  allow  iu  validity.  More 
ncenUy  it  was  (oand  (/Kf,  18S1,  pp.  547-564)  that  T.  autlralit 
and  T.  amiamcmiinit  cannot  be  aepaxated,  that  Ridgway's 
T.  Incofkryi  ihoold  propcHy  be  called  T.  dommkauit,  utd  Us 
r  JtmMMsit  T.  aMtiOantm;  while  Ridgway  has  recorded  the 
BUf^MMed  occmence  of  T.  tpantrioida  in  Florida.  Of  other 
kestrels  T.  molmxensu  'a  widely  ajHttd  thniaibout  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  ArchipeU|o,  while  T.  eeiickroidn  seems  to  inhabit 
tfae  whole  of  Austnlia,  and  has  occurred  in  Tasmania  (iVx. 
Iby.  Soc.  Tatmaina,  1S7S,  pp.  7, 8).  No  kestrel  is  found  in  New 
Zealand,  but  an  approiuh  to  the  form  fs  made  by  the  very 
peculiar  HUncidmior  Barpe)na»<utHandiae{fA  which  a  second' 
nee  at  qiedes  has  been  described,  H,  br»m»ea  or  H.  ferox),  the 
"  q>aTTOw-hawk,"  "  quail-hawk  "  and  "  bush-hawk  "  of  the  colo- 
nists— a  bird  of  much  highv  courage  than  any  kestrd,  and  per^ 
haps  exhibiting  the  moic  genefaUaed  and  anostral  type  from 
which  both  kesiiels  and  falcons  may  have  descended.  (A.  N.) 

KBSWICK,  a  market  town  In  the  Penrith  pariiamentai^ 
division  of  Cumberiand,  England,  served  by  the  joint  line  of  the 
Cockermonth  Keswick  &  Penrith,  and  London  &  North-Weatem 
railwaya.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (1901},  4451.  It  Uei  in  the 
Donhna  part  of  the  Lake  District,  In  an  apta  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  livcr  Greta,  with  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw  to  the 
Donb  and  the  lovdy  lake  id  Dnwentwater  to  the  south.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  vintors  as  a  centre  for  this  famous  district 
—for  boating  on  Derwentwater  and  for  the  easy  ascent  oi 
Skiddaw.  Many  residences  ore  seen  in  the  neighbrnirhood,  and 
the  town  as  a  wbde  u  modem.  Fits  Park,  opened  In  rSS?,  b 
a  pleasant  recreation  ground.  The  tows-haO  containa  a  museum 
of  local  geology,  natural  history,  &c  In  the  parish  church  <d 
Crotthwaite,  }  m.  distant,  there  is  a  monument  to  the  poet 
Southey.  His  residence,  Grcu  Hall,  sunds  at  the  end  of  the 
main  street,  cUne  by  the  river.  Keswick  Is  noted  for  ita 
manufacture  of  lead  pendls;  and  the  plumbago  (locally  wad) 
used  to  be  supplied  from  mines  in  Borrowdale.  Char,  caught  In 
the  neighbouring  lakes,  are  potted  at  Keswick  In  large  quantities 

and  erported.   

KESWICK  COKVSMTKnr,  on  annual  summer  reunion  bdd 
at  the  above  town  for  the  main  purpose  of "  promoting  practical 
bolioess "  by  meetings  for  inayer,  discussion  and  personal 
interoMine.  It  bat  no  dcnomiaattonal  limits,  and  Is  largely 
nipponed  by  the  "  Evangelical "  section  of  the  Church  oif 
En^ond.  The  convention,  started  in  a  private  manner  by 
CTanon  Haiford-Battenby,  then  vicar  of  Keswick,  and  Mx 
Robert  Wilson  in  1874,  mM  first  in  1875,  and  rapidly  grew  after 
Ik  first  few  years,  both  in  numbcn  and  influence,  In  q»te  of 
utacfca  00  the  allied  "  perfecliooism  "  of  some  of  its  leaden 
lod  on  the  novelty  of  its  methods.  Its  members  take  a  de^ 
nterest  in  foreign  misuons. 

In  the  Hitlarf  af  Ou  C.U3.,  vol.  lu.  (by  Eugene  Stock),  the 
niuionary  influence  of  the  "  Keswick  men  in  Cambridge  and  e)ie- 
rhere  may  be  readily  traced.  See  alio  Tht  Kttmkk  Cnmnlion:  its 
Ifomce,  O*  Mtllud  and  Hi  Mtm,  edited  by  C.  F.  Harford  {1906). 

RBT  (or  Keti),  ROBERT  (d.  1549),  En^sh  rebel,  b  usually 
ailed  a  tsnner,  but  he  certainly  held  the  manor  of  Wymondham 
1  Norfolk.  With  bb  btotber  WOUam  be  kd  the  men  of 
VyiwmdltMi  in  tbdr  quaird  with  a  certain  Flowcrden,  and 
laving  thus  come  into  prominence,  be  beaded  the  men  of  Norfolk 
■hea  tbey  roseinrebdUonin  1549  owing  to  the  hardships  inflicted 
y  tbe  extensive  enclosures  of  conuwm  lands  and  by  the  general 


poUqr  of  tbe  pratectM  Somerset.  A  feast  held  at  Wymondham 
in  Jtdy  1549  devdoped  into  a  riot  and  gave  the  si^ial  for  the 
outbreak.  Leading  hb  followers  to  Norwich,  Set  formed  a 
camp  on  Mousdidd  Heath,  where  he  b  said  to  have  commanded 
16,000  men,  introduced  a  regular  system  of  discipline,  adminis- 
tered justice  and  blockaded  the  dty.  He  refused  the  royal 
offer  of  an  amnesty  on  the  ground  that  iimocent  and  jtist  men 
had  no  need  of  pardon,  artd  on  tbe  tst  of  August  1549  attacked 
artd  took  poaaetston  of  Norwich.  John  Dudley,  earl  Warwick, 
marched  against  tbe  rebds,  and  after  hb  offer  of  pardon  had 
been  rejected  he  forced  hb  way  into  the  dty,  driving  iu  defenders 
before  him.  Then,  strengthened  by  tbe  arrival  of  some  foreign 
mercenaries,  he  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  rebds  at  Dnssb- 
dale  on  the  ayth  of  August.  Ket'a  men  were  eonly  routed  bx 
tbe  trained  soldiery,  and  Robert  and  William  Ket  were  seised 
and  taken  to  Londcui,  where  they  were  condemned  to  death  foe 
treason.  On  the  7th  of  December  1549  Robert  was  eiccuted  at 
Nwwich,  and  Us  bodr  «h  huiKl  m  the  top  of  the  caatla, 
while  that  o(  WiUam  wis  bangad  on  the  ouidi  tower  tt 
Wymondham. - 

See  F.  W.  Russdl,  KsfTi  XsMfai  (1899).  and  J.  A.  TtmOit, 
Bislory  of  EM^and,  voL  iv.  (Loadoo,  1898J. 

KnCH,  iOHX  (d.  1686),  Eni^  emcntlMier,  who  aa  "  Jack 
Ketch"  gave  tbe  nickname  toe  neatly  two  centuries  to  Ui 
successors,  b  bdleved  to  have  been  appointed  public 
in  tbe  year  1663.  The  first  recorded  mentitm  of  him  b  la  Tk$ 
PhOen  BaUad,  bnnt  Jadt  Kdek's  ineomparatU  lUettpi  far  Ika 
Curt  af  Traytomu  lUaamitt  and  Wketaema  Pkytiek  for  a 
Popish  Conlapon,  a  broadside  published  in  December  167a. 
The  execution  <rf  William,  Lord  Russdl,  on  the  stst  <rf  July 
1683  was  carried  out  by  him  In  a  dumsy  way,  and  a  pamphleL 
b  extant  which  contains  hb  "  Apologle,"  in  which  be  alleges 
that  tbe  iniaoner  did  not  "dispose  hinuelf  as  was  most  •uit^>le" 
and  that  he  was  Interrupted  while  taking  aim.  On  the  acafldd, 
on  the  15th  of  July  1685,  the  duke  of  Uonmoutb,  oddieaslng 
Ketch,  referred  to  hb  tieaUnent  of  Lord  Russdl,  the  result 
bring  that  Ketch  was  quite  unmanned  and  had  to  deal  at  least 
five  strokes  with  hb  axe,  and  finally  use  a  knife,  to  sever  Moo- 
mouth's  head  from  hb  sboulders.  In  t6B6  Ketch  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned  at  Bridewell,  but  when  hb  successor,  Pascha 
Rose,  a  butcher,  was,  after  four  months  in  tbe  office,  hanged  at* 
Tyburn,  Ketch  was  le^pointed.  He  died  towards  tbe  does  of 
1686.   

KBICBOP,  also  written  csXim^  and  kalekup  (said  to  be  froB 
tbe  Chinese  kit-Map  or  ki-triap,  brine  of  pickled  fish),  a  sauce 
or  rdlah  prepared  principally  from  the  Juice  of  moshrooma  and 
of  many  other  species  of  edible  fungi,  salted  forprcaervatlon  and 
variously  spked.  The  juicea  (rf  various  fruits,  such  as  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  and  cspodally  green  walnuts,  are  used  aa  a  basb 
of  ketchup,  and  shell-fish  ketchup,  from  oysters,  musads  and 
cockles,  b  abo  made;  but  in  general  the  term  b  restricted  to 
sauces  having  the  juice  ei  edible  fungi  as  tbdr  basis. 

KSTENBi.  in  chemistry,  a  group  of  wganlc  compounda  idddi 
may  be  considered  as  Intonal  anhydrides  of  acetic  add  and  its 
sutwtitution  derivatives.  Two  classes  may  be  dbtinguished: 
the  aido-ketenes,  Indoding  ketene  itself,  together  with  iu  mooo- 
alkyl  derivatives  and  carbon  suboxide,  and  tbe  keto-ketenes 
whidi  comprise  the  dialkyl  ketenes.  The  aldo-keteoes  are 
colouriesa  compounds  which  are  not  capable  of  autoxldotion, 
are  polymeiiscd  by  pyridine  or  quinoline,  and  are  inert  towards 
compounds  containing  the  groupings  C:N  and  CK}.  Tbe  keto- 
ketenes  are  coloured  compounds,  which  undergo  autoxidatioa 
readily,  form  ketene  bases  on  the  addition  ttlpyridine  and  quino- 
line, and  yidd  addition  compounds  with  substances  containing 
the  C:N  and  CK)  groupings-  The  ketenes  are  usually  obtained 
by  tbe  action  of  zinc  on  ethereal  or  ethyl  acetate  solulions  of 
halogen  substituted  add  chlorides  or  bromides.  They  are 
characterized  by  thdr  oddltivt  reactions:  combining  with  water 
to  form  adds,  with  alcohob  to  form  eiteis,  and  with  prfmtry 
amines  to  form  amides. 

KiUnt.  CH,:CO.  wot  diwwvwed  by  N.  T.  M.  WiUmore  (Jour, 
aitm.  Set.,  1907,  vol.  91 ,  p.  1938]  among  the  gaseous  productsfonned 
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what  m  pittiiim  wire  b  riactriolly  baited  B«Ier  the  Mrfacc  of 
mmic  aahydridc  It  k  aho  obtuncd  by  the  mction  of  tine  on 
UrDnucetyl  bromide  (H.  Suudingcr,  Ber.  1908,  41,  p.  S94)-  At 
ordinary  Mmpmturct  it  b  a  gu,  but  It  may  be  condunM  to  a 
liquid  and  finally  tolidilied,  the  tolid  mdting  at-i;{t*  C.  It  is 
CMractciriMd  by  it*  penetrating  ttndL  On  atandinf  for  wmic 
lime  a  brown-cotouml  liouid  ii  obuined,  from  which  a  cotourlcw 
liquid  boiliiv  at  ta6-t37*  C,  hat  been  itolatcd  (Wibmore,  ibid.. 

9 J.  p.  946).  Allboiifh  originally  deicribcd  u  acctylfccten,  it 
lu»  prmi«l  to  be  «  cyclic  compound  (Bcr.,  1909.  4a,  p.  4908).  It 
la  icriuble  in  water,  the  aolutlon  ihowing  an  acid  reaction,  owIm 
to  the  formation  o(  acetcMcctic  acid,  and  with  alkali*  it  yietw 
acetate*.  It  differ*  from  the  limplc  kctcnn  in  that  it  i*  apparently 
unacted  upon  by  phcn(j*and  atcobol*.  Dimtlkyt  ktUitt. IClii)^  £0, 
obtained  Dy  the  action  ot  line  on  •■brom-itMMilyryl  bromide,  i*  a 
ycllowiib  coioufnl  liquid.  At  ordinary  temperature*  it  lamdly 
polymcriw*  (probably  to  a  tetramethylcylobutanedione).  It  Mils 
at  34*  C.  (750  mm.)  (Suudinger,  Btr.  IQ05,  38,  p.  17U;  1908,  41, 
p.  3306).  Oxyscn  raindly  converts  it  into  a  while  expToiive  K>lid. 
Ditlkyt  ktlmt.  (CtHtM^fO.i*  formed  on  heating  dicthylmalanican- 
bydride  (Staudinger,  tbid.).  I>iphtnyl  keUnt.  (C,H  t),C  :C0,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  line  oa  diiriKmrl<Mot«cetyl  chlonde,  i*  an  oraiMc- 
nd  liquid  which  boib  at  146*  C.  (I3  mm.).  It  dee*  not  polymefue. 
Magnmum  phenyl  bromide  ^vca  tripheoyl  viayl  dcakol. 

nn.  a  Ka-port  of  British  India,  In  Karachi  district,  SInd, 
■ituated  on  the  Hajamro  branch  of  the  Indus.  Pop.  (1901), 
9117.  It  is  an  important  wat  <4  trade,  where  ■ea-bome  goods 
are  tianafcrred  to  and  from  rivn  boati. 

KETONES,  In  chemistry,  organic  oomponnds  <rf  the  type 
R-CO'R',  where  R,  R'-alkyl  or  aryl  groups.  If  the  groups 
R  and  R'  are  Identical,  the  ketone  is  called  a  timpU  ketone, 
if  unlike,  a  mixed  ketone.  They  may  be  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols;  by  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  water  to  hydrocarbons  <rf  the  acetylene  type 
RC  CH  ;  by  oxidation  of  primary  aJcohob  of  the  type 
RR'  CH  CHrf)H.RR'  CH  CH/>H  ->  R-CO  R'+HtO+HiCO.; 
by  distillation  of  the  caldum  salts  of  the  fatty  adds,  C^HaOt; 
by  healing  the  sodium  salti  of  these  adds  CM^Dt  with  the 
corrcspon^ng  add  anhydride  to  190*  C  (W.  H.  Peritln,  Jo». 
Ckem.  Soc.,  1886,  49,  p.  jaa);  by  tbe  action  of  mnhjnlnnis 
ferric  chloride  on  add  chloride*  (J.  Hunonet,  BtA  it  I*  Mc. 
Odm.,  tSSS,  so.  P-  3Sl), 
>CACOCl->C,H,CO-CH(CH,)COa 

->C,H,COCH(CH,)CO,H-»CrfI,qp-CH,CH,; 
'and  by  the  actionofdncalkylson  add  chlorides  (M.  Freund,jliiR., 
1861,  118,  p.  i),  iCH,COCI+ZnCH.)i-ZnCIH-sCH,-CO  CH,. 
In  the  lut  reaction  complei  addition  products  are  formed, 
and  must  be  quickly  decotnpoaed  by  water,  otherwise  tertiary 
alcohols  are  produced  (A.  H.  Butlermr,  /oAmfr.,  1864,  p.  496; 
Ann.  1867, 144, p.  i).  They  may  alao  be  prepared  by  the  decom- 
position at  ketone  chlorides  with  water;  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  tertiary  hydrasyadds;  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  ketcniic 
adds  or  ibeir  esters  with  dilute  klkalia  or  baryta  water  (see 
AcCTO-ACETic  Estn);  by  the  hydrolysis  of  alkyl  derivatives 
of  acetone  dicsrboxylic  add,  HO|C-CIb-CO-CHR-COtB;  and 
by  the  action  of  the  Giignard  reagent  00  nitriles  (E.  Blaise, 
Combtes  rendus,  1901,  153,  p.  38), 

RCN  +  RW  -»  RR'C:NHtI  ->  RCO-R'+  NHi+M,I-OH. 
■  The  ketones  are  of  neutral  reaction,  the  lower  members  of  the 
series  bdng  colourless,  volatile,  pleasant-smelling  liquids.  They 
do  not  reduce  silver  solutions,  and  are  not  so  readily  oxidized 
as  the  aldehydes.  On  oxidation,  the  mtdccule  !s  q^t  at  the 
carbonyl  group  and  a  nature  of  adds  te  obtained.  Sodium 
amaigam  reduces  them  to  secondary  alcohds;  phosphorus 
pentacbloride  rq^ces  the  carbonjd  oxygen  by  chlorine,  forming 
the  ketone  chloride*.  Only  those  ketones  which  contain  a 
methyl  group  are  capable  of  forming  crystalline  addition  cun- 
pounds  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites  (F.  Grimm.  Am.,  1871, 
157,  P-  3^3)-  l^iey  comUne  with  hydrocyanic  add  to  fofiD 
nitriles,  which  on  hydrolysis  furnish  hydroxyadds, 
1  (CH,),CO  ->  (CH,),C  OH  CN  ->  (CH,),  C  OH-CO,H; 
with  phenylhydrasne  they  yield  hydraxones;  with  hydrazine 
they  yield  in  addition  keiazines  RR'-C:N-NK;-RR'  (T.  Curtlus), 
and  with  bydrmtylamine  ketoxUnes.  Tbe  latter  icwUly  under- 
go the. "  fieckmann  "  transfonnation  on  txeatiaeat  with  add 
cfhlorides,  ytddinc  sabsUtuted  add  amides. 


RR'C:NOH  ->  RCCNRO-Cna  ->  RCaNHR' 

(sceOnifzs,alsaA.Hantxsch,&r.,i89i,u,I>-i3).  Tbcketoncs 
react  with  mercaptan  to  form  mercaplols  (E.  Baiimann.  Ar., 
i88s,  >8,  p.  88j),  and  with  concentrated  nitric  add  they  yield 
dinitn^tataflins  (G.  Chancel,  BiM.  4*  la  sac.  ekim^  1879,  ji, 
p.  soj).  With  nitrous  add  (obtained  from  amyl  nitrite  and 
gaseous  hydrochloric  add,  the  ketooe  being  dissolved  in  acetic 
add)  they  form  isonitroeo^etonca,  R-CO-CH  JIOH  (L.  Claixa, 
B€r.,  1887,  30,  pp.  656,  ai94).  With  ammonia  tbey  jidd 
complex  oindciisation  products;  acetone  forming  di-  and  th> 
acetonamines  (W.  Hdntz,  Ann.  1875,  178,  p.  305;  1877,  189, 
p.  314-  They  also  condense  with  alddiydcs,  under  the  influfmr 
of  alkali*  or  sodium  cthylate  (L.  Ctaisen,  ^mi.,  1883,  siS.pp^  iii, 
i'9>  145;  "3,  P-  137;  S.  Rostanecki  and  G.  Rovbach. 
Btr.,  1896,  19,  pp.  1488,  1495,  1893,  &c.).  On  treataent  with 
the  Crignard  reagent,  in  absolule  ether  at^ition,  they  yidd 
addition  products  which  ore  decomposed  by  water  with  pro- 
duction of  tertiaty  alcohols  (V.  Crignard,  Comfta  rtmita,  1900^ 
130,  ^  t3aa  et  seq.), 

RR'CO-»  RR'  C(OM(I)  R'->  RR'R'-C(OH) -I- Hgl-OH. 
Ketones  do  not  polymerize  in  the  same  way  as  aldehydes,  bet 
under  the  influence  of  adds  and  bases  yidd  condensstion 
products;  thus  acetone  gives  mc»tyl  oxide,  phoronc  and 
mesitylene  (see  below). 

For  dimetkjl  blent  or  acetcme,  see  Acaroicx.  Dirtkjt  tecw. 
(CiHi)i-CO,  ua  [^eatant-sniclling  VvyiiA  boiling  at  103.7°  ^- 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  form*  dinilroethaoe,  and  it  i*  oxidiznl 
by  chromic  add  to  acetic  and  propionic  acid*.  UtlkMmmmyliaat, 
CT1i-C0-CiH>,  i*  the  chief  conttitueni  of  oil  of  rue,  which  abo  con- 
tain* wittkflktpiylitiMe,  CHfCO-CiHit,  a  liquid  of  boOini-pcut 
8^-00*  C.  (7  mm.),  whidi  yidd*  normal  capr:^  add  oa  ozvlBtkNi 
with  hypotmxnite*. 


bydroooltidine  when  heated  with  acctamSe  and  anhydrous  nnc 
chbride  (F.  Canzaneri  and  G.  Snca.  Coxa.  ekim.  llmL,  1M4.  <*. 
p.t4a).  i>V<^.(CH^K:£H-CO»CHK:(CHDiJorTn^ 
which  melt  at  aS*  C.  and  boil  at  197-3*  C  When  bested  <titk 
pbospboru*  pcntozide  It  yiddi  acetone,  water  aod  Mme  oaru^a- 
cumcnfc  DiMiteiUtricaddo»idi«t*ittoaccticando«alicadA.wMe 
potaialum  permanganate  oridlies  It  to  acetone,  Gorbea  dknidc  aad 
oxalic  add. 

DtxnoNXS. — TV  diketooes  contain  two  carbonyl  grotqs, 
and  are  distinguished  aa  a  or  i-3  diketoncs,  fi  or  t-3  dikcioon. 
y  or  1-4  diketones,  &c.,  according  as  they  cwitain  the  poupisfi 
-CO-CO-,  -CO-CH,CO-,-CO-CH|CH,CO-,  fc. 

The  «-diketonei  may  be  prepared  by  belling  the  product  of  At 
action  of  alkaline  bisulphite*  on  iKmitroaoketDaca  with  tj  %  lul- 
phuricadd(H.v.  Pechntann,3<r., 1887,30,  p.3ita:  1889,33,0.31151. 
CH,-CO-C;(N-OH)CH,->CH,COC:(NHSOJ-CH,  ->CH.-C&- 
CO-CHi;  or  by  tbe  action  of  iawmyl  nitrite  on  tbe  isonitraaoLc- 
tones  (O.  Manatae.Bcr.,  i8S8,3i,p.3i77),C,Ht-CO-C:{NOH)-CHr 
+nCtHON0-C,ri.-C0-C0-CH.+cJ/„OH-fNiO.  Theycoodtoe 
with  orthodiaminea  to  formquinoxalioes(O.HijidMfw,Mm., 1867  j:j7. 
p.  337j,andwithammoniaand  aldehyde*  to  form  imidaade*.  t>iAut^ 
CHi-CO-CO-CH),  ba  yellowiafa  peenliquid.whidi  boOs^t  «7-8S'C, 
and  pot«e**e*  a  pungent  smdL  Itooobineswithndiumbiwtiiket 
and  with  hydrMyanic  add.  DButa  alkalis  cnnwct  it  iato  pe» 
xyloqiuBOoe. 

The  ^ketone*  fom  chanetenstlc  copper  call*,  and  ia  alcnkSc 
■olution  they  combine  «th  aemlcarbadde  to  form  products  whi^ft  » 
bailing  with  ammoidacal  dver  nitrate  solution  give  p>T»»i-^ 
(T.  Potner,  ~ 
uosaxcdes, 

CHiCO-Cl  ,  „     ,     .    .         .  _   

chloride  on  acet^  chloride,  or  by  condeMtng  ethyl  acetate 
acetone  in  the  preacnoe  of  ndlum  Q„  Claiaen}.    It  is  a  liqud  >^ 
boiling  point  136*  C   It  coadema  rtadily  with  aniline  to  gix 
■Y^imethyl  quuKdtae. 

The  T-dtkeionc*  arc  charoctericed  by  the  rcadilwsa  with  «^<c^ 
they  yieW  furfurane,  pyrrol  and  thiophene  derivatives,  the  (jt' 
furane  derivative*  beitu  formed  by  beating  ihe  hrtooes  with  a  <3r- 
hydrating  agent,  the  thiophencs  by  heatiBg  with  ptmapfaom  pnts- 
■ulijiide,  aM  tbe  pyrrol*  by  the  action  of  alcohoUc  amnmwii  « 
anJMS.  ^MMiW<i^toM,CH,-C0-CH|  CH.-CO-CH..a  tiquM  bt-d.x 
at  194*  C,  may  be  obuined  by  condensing  aodhnn  acetg  acen** 
with  MMhloncMaat  (C  fMl.  Btr.,  1885.  iS.  p. »), 
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1-5  diketone*  nave  been  pwpared  by  L.  Guaen  by  condeiuioa; 
ethcncymethykne  aceto-scetw  ctten  and  nmilar  compound!  with 
tf-ketonic  nun  and  with  i>3  dilcMopea.  Tbe  nboxymcthylene 
aceto-acetic  caters  an  prepared  by  comleiuinc  aceto-acctic  cater 
with  ortho-formic  ester  in  the  practice  of  acetic  mohydnde  (German 
patents  77354, 79087,  79363).  The  1'5  dilcctODMof  this  type,  when 
oeatcd  with  aqueous  ammonia,  form  pyridine  derivatives.  Those 
in  which  the  keto  grouiw  are  in  combination  with  phenyl  residue* 
give  pyridine  derivatives  on  treatment  with  hydroaylamine,  thus 
bcnzamaroiie,C«H|CH[CH(C:iHi)-CO*CtHi],pv«a  penuphenylpyri- 
diM,  NCaCOH^*'  On  the  seDeimlreactioiiaef  the  i-S  dibetoMS, 
■M  E.  Kaoevenaid  (iliNk,  1894,  aSi,  p.  >5  et  acq.)  and  M.  Siofabe 
(Scr.,  1901,  35,  p.  1445)- 

Maiw  cyclic  Ketone*  are  kmnra,  and  iti  moat  TOpccts  tbw 
the  ordinary  «Ii|Aatic  ketones  (see  POLVMSTHTLlNBSi  Tkl^BS). 

'  KBTTSLBR,  WILHBLM  EMMAHUEU  Bakon  von  (181  i- 
1877),  German  theologian  and  politician,  was  boraat  Harkotten, 
inBsvaria,on the  isifaof  December  1811.  H«  atudied  theology 
at  GSttingCB,  Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Hunlcb,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1S44.  He  resolved  to  consecrate  Us  life  to  maintaining 
the  cause  of  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  Church  from  tbe  control  of  tbe 
Sute.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  civil  power,  an 
attitude  which  be  maintained  throughout  a  stormy  and  eventful 
life.  Ketteler  was  rather  a  man  of  action  than  a  Kbtriar,  and  he 
first  distinguished  Umaelf  as  one  of  the  deputies  of  tbe  Frankfort 
National  Assembly,  a  position  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1848, 
and  in  which  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  decision,  foresight, 
energy  and  eloquence.  In  1850  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mainz, 
by  Older  of  the  Vatican,  in  preference  to  the  celebrated  Professor 
Leopold  Schmidt,  of  Gieasen,  whose  Uberal  senlimenU  were  not 
agreeable  to  tbe  Papal  party.  When  elected,  Ketteler  refused 
to  allow  the  students  of  theology  in  his  diocese  to  attend  lectures 
at  Giessen,  and  ultimately  founded  an  opposition  seminary  in  the 
diocese  of  Mains  itself.  He  also  fotuded  orders  of  School 
Brothers  and  School  Sisters,  to  work  in  tbe  various  educational 
agencies  be  had  called  into  existence,  and  he  laboured  to  mstitute 
orphanages  and  rescue  homes.    In  1858  he  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  against  the  State  in  his  pampMet  on  tbe  rights  of  the 
CatholiG  Church  in  Germany.   In  1863  be  adopted  Laasalle's 
Socialistic  views,  and  pubti^ed  his  DU  ArbHtJrage  und  dot 
Cirhtentkum.   When  the  question  of  papal  infallibility  arose, 
he  opposed  tbe  promulgation  of  the  dogma  on  the  ground  that 
such  promulgation  was  inopportune.  But  be  was  not  resolute 
in  bis  opposition.    The  opponents  of  tbe  dogma  complained 
at  the  very  outset  that  be  was  wavering,  half  converted  by  bis 
hosts,  the  members  (rf  tbe  German  College  at  Rome,  and  further 
influenced  by  bis  own  misgivings.  He  soon  deserted  his  anti' 
InfaUibilist  colleagues,  and  submitted  to  the  decrees  in  August 
1870.  He  was  the  warmest  opponent  of  the  State  in  the  KiUiur- 
kampj  provoked  by  Prince  Bismarck  after  the  publication  of  the 
facican  decrees,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  compelling 
that  ststesmsn  to  retract  the  pledge  be  had  rashly  given,  never 
to  "  go  to  Canossa."  To  such  an  extent  did  Bishop  von  Ketteler 
carry  his  opposition,  that  in  1874  he  forbade  his  clergy  to  take 
part  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  tbe  battle  of  Sedan,  and 
declared  the  Rhine  to  be  a  "  Catholic  livcr."  He  died  at  Burg- 
bausen,  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  i^tb  of  July  1877. 

O.J.L.') 

fCBTTBRlHQ,  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  parliamentary 
division  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  ^7  m.  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1891),  i9,4S4:  C1901).  >8,«S3.  The  church  of  SS  Peter  and 
Paul,  mainly  Perpendicular,  has  a  lofty  and  ornate  tower  and 
spire.  The  chief  manufactures  are  boots,  shoes,  brushes,  stays, 
clothing  and  agricultural  implements.  There  are  iron-works  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  privilege  of  market  was 
granted  in  iia?  by  a  charter  of  Henry  III. 

KBTTLB,  SIR  RUPERT  ALFRED  (1817-1894).  English 
county  court  judge,  was  born  at  Birmingham  on  the  9th  of 
Jaiuiaiy  1817.  His  family  had  for  some  time  been  connected 


be  was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  similar  boards  in 
other  staple  trades.  His  name  thus  became  identified  with  tbe 
organization  of  a  system  of  arbitration  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  in  1880  he  was  knighted  for  bis  services  in  this 
capacity.  In  1851  be  married;  one  of  bis  sons  subsequently 
became  a  London  police  magistrate.  Kettle  died  on  the  6ih 
of  October  1894  at  Wolverhamptoif. 

KBTTLEDRUM'  (Fr.  limbaUs;  Ger.  Pauken;  ItaL  timpani; 
Sp.  timial),  the  only  kind  of  drum  (q.f.)  having  a  definite 
musical  pitch.  The  kettledrum  consists  of  a  hembphcrical 
pan  of  copper,  brass  or  ^ver,  over  which  a  piece  of  vellum  is 
stretched  lightly  by  means  of  screws  working  on  an  iron  ring, 
which  fits  closely  round  the  head  of  the  drum.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  is  a  small  vent-hole,  which  prevents  the  head  being 
r«nt  by  the  concussion  of  air.  The  vdlum  head  may  thus  be 
slackened  or  listened  at  will  to  produce  any  one  of  the  notes 
within  its  compaas  of  half  an  ocuve.  Each  kettledrum  gives 
but  one  note  at  a  time,  and  as  it  takes  some  little  time  to  alter 
all  the  screws,  two  or  three  kettledrums,  sometimes  more,  each 
tuned  to  a  different  note,  are  used  in  an  orchestra  or  band. 
For  centuries  kettledrums  have  been  made  and  used  in  Europe 
in  pairs,  one  large  and  one  small;  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  bistrumenU  being  well  defined  and  invariable.  Even  when 
eight  pain  of  drums,  all  tuned  to  different  notes,  are  used,  as 
by  Berlioz  In  his  "  Grand  Requiem,"  there  are  still  but  the  two 
sizes  of  drums  to  produce'  all  the  notes.  Various  mechanisms 
have  been  tried  with  tbe  object  of  facilitating  the  change  of 
pitch,  but  the  simple  old-fashioned  model  is  still  tbe  most 
frequently  used  in  EngUnd.  Two  sticks,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds,  are  employed  to  play  the  kettledrum;  the  best 
of  these  are  made  of  whalebone  for  daatidty,  and  have  a  small 
wooden  knob  at  one  end,  covered  with  a  thin  j^ece  ot  fine  sponge. 
Others  have  the  button  covered  with  felt  ot  india-rubber. ' 
Tbe  kettledrum  is  struck  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  dUmeter 
from  tbe  ring. 

The  onnpaM  of  kettledrums  collcctivclr  b  not  much  mote  than 
an  octave,  between  •mi~'^T=;  the  larger  Instniraents, 

which  !t  la  Inadida^de  to  tune  below  F,  take  any  one  of  the  following 

notes  ^ 


and  the  smaller  arc  tuned  to  one  of  the  notes  completing  the 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  scale  from  These 

limits  comprise  all  tbe  notes  of  artistic  value  that  can  be  obtained 
from  ketiliedruroa.    When  there  are  but  two  drums— tbe  term 

drum  "  used  by  musiciaiis  always  denotes  the  kettledrum-— they 
are  ecnerally  tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  or  to  tbe  tonic  and 
■ubdominani,  these  noirs  entcrinB  into  the  composition  of  most  of 
(he  harmonin  of  the  )uy.  Formerly  the  Icetltedrums  used  to  be 
treated  as  transposing  initrumenti.  the  notation,  a*  (or  the  horn, 
being  in  C,  the  key  to  which  the  ketclcdrumi  were  to  be  tuned  being 
indicated  in  the  score.  Now  composers  write  the  real  notes. 

The  tone  ot  a  good  kettledrum  is  sonorous,  rich,  and  of  mat  power. 
When  noiic  rather  than  music  is  required  uncovered  Micks  are  used. 
The  droms  may  be  mufDcd  or  revered  by  placing  a  piece  of  doth  or 
silk  over  the  vellum  to  damp  the  sound,  a  device  which  produces  a 
lugubrious,  mysterious  effect  and  is  indicated  in  tbe  score  by  the 
words  limpani  coperti,  limOani  eon  toriini,  limbalei  cowerlei, 
geddmfifU  Pauken.  Besides  the  beautiful  effects  obtained  by  means 
of  delicaie  gradations  of  tone,  nnmerous  rhythmical  figures  may  be 
executed  aa  one,  two  or  more  notes.  Cennu  drummers  who  were 


From  "drum"  and  "  kettle,"  acovered  metal  vessel  for  boiling 
water  or  other  liquid;  the  0.  E.  word  is  eetel,  cf.  Du.  itkl,  Cer. 
Ktud,  borrowed  from  Lat.  taliUta,  dim.  of  eaiintu,  bowL 
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nwmad  duriag  tbe  tTth  and  18th  OMitwlM.  bonowwg  the  Wrmt 
fiMR  tbe  tnimpeta  viA  whidi  tba  fcHtlwIniiiM  wan  long  unciatc<t, 
Rcagniaed  tbe  loUmrlog  bitU:— 

Single  tonguing 
(Einfachr  Zuntn) 


Double  tonguins 
(Doppel  Oder  ttrittetit  Ztrngm) 


LegKto  tonguing 


Whole  double-tonguing 
{Came  DoppO-Zimem) 

Double  croH-beftt  * 


TbmH 


Tbe  double  nU 


It  !■  generally  tUtcd  thU  Beethoven  wu  the  fint  to  tmt  the 
kettledrum xta  aoto  iiutntment,  but  in  Dido,  anopera  by  C.  Craupner 
performed  at  the  Hamburg  Ojiera  Houte  in  1707,  there  U  a  abort 
■olo  for  the  kettledrum.' 

The  tuning  of  the  kettledniin  i>  an  opcfatioA  requiring  time,  even 
when  the  tcrew-head*,  aa  is  now  usual,  are  T-iliapedi  to  ntpcdite 
the  change,  therefore,  efforts  have  been  nude  in  all  countries  to 
invent  tome  mechanism  which  woukl  enable  theperformer  to  tune 
the  drum  to  a  fixed  note  by  a  nngle  movement.  The  first  mechanical 
iMltedrunt  date  from  the  begiaainf  of  tbe  iQch  century.  In 
Holland  a  system  was  invented  by  1.  C.  N.  Stumpff  *;  in  France  by 
LaUaye  In  1837;  in  Cennany  SnbVat  patented  a  qratcm  in 


>  This  rhythmical  use  of  kettledrums  was  characteristic  ot  the 
military  iniirument  of  percusdon,  rather  than  the  musical  member 
of  the  orchestra.  During  the  middle  ages  and  until  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  the  two  dUerent  notes  obtainable  from  tbe  pair  of 
kettledrums  were  probably  used  more  u  a  means  of  marking  and 
varying  the  rhvthm  than  as  musical  notes  entering  into  tbe  com- 
pOMtion  of  the  narmonies.  The  kettledrums,  in  fact,  apiwoxi mated 
to  the  ude  drams  in  technique.  The  contrast  between  the  purely 
rhythmical  use  of  kettledrums,  given  above,  and  the  more  modem 
musical  use  is  well  exemoliiied^  bv  tbe  wdl-knawn  solo  for  four 
kettledrums  in  Meyerbeer  <  Robert  k  DiaiU,  beginning  thu^ 

*5ce  Wnhclm  Kleefeld,  Dot  Oreietter  ier  Hamtmrger  Optr  (■67S- 
173S):  InUnwtiemate  MiuiiieidLchaft,  Saramelband  i.  3.  p.  378 
tLeipsig,  1899). 

■  See  J.  Georges  Kastner,  Mtlluie  eempOU  ct  raumnfa  de  limbtdei 
(Paris},  p.  19,  where  sevefal  of  tbe  eafly  mechanical  kettledrum  are 
descriibBd  and  illusttaied. 


Frankfort  Km- Main  in  1836'i  in  England  Corodius  Ward  ia  1837; 
in  ItalyC.  A.  Boracchl  of  Moms  in  1839-' 

The^drawback  in  most  of  these  lyMems  is  the  complicated  natnfe 
of  the  mechanism,  which  soon  gets  out  of  order,  and.  being  very 
cumbersome  and  beavv,  it  renders  the  instrument  more  or  less  ol  a 
fixture.  Potter's  kettledrum  with  instantaneous  system  of  tuning, 
the  best  known  at  the  present  day  in  England,  and  used  in  tone 
ittUitary  bands  with  entire  succen,  is  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
above.  There  is  practically  no  mechaniun;  the  system  is  simple, 
ingenious,  and  neither  adds  to  the  weight  nor  to  the  bulk  td  the 
instrument.  There  are  no  screws  rmind  tbe  head  of  Potter's  kettle- 
drum :  an  invisible  system  of  cords  in  the  inienM,  regulated  by  tcrewt 
and  rods  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  croi*,  it  worked  tram  the  outside 
by  a  small  handle  connected  to  a  dial,  on  the  face  of  vfaicb  are 
twenty-eight  numbered  notches.  By  means  of  these  tbe  petfonaer 
■s  able  to  tune  the  drum  instantly,  to  any  note  within  tbe  caaipa» 
by  rememberiiMt  tbe  numbers  which  coirwpond  to  cadi  note  and 
pointing  the  in<ficator  to  it  on  the  face  of  tbe  dial.  Should  tbe  conK 
bccnne  slightly  stretched,  flattening  the  pitch,  causing  tbe  wpwsen- 
tative  numbers  to  change,  tbe  performer  need  only  give  his  indicatas 
an  extra  turn  to  bring  his  instrument  back  to  pitch,  cniJi  note  having 
several  notches  at  its  service.  The  internal  mechaniscn,  being  cl  aa 
elastic  nature,  has  no  detrimental  effect  on  tbe  tooe  but  totds  to 
iacreaae  its  volume  and  improve  its  quality. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  ketttednun  Ii  remote  and  must  be 
in  the  Etat.  It*  distinctive  dutacteristic  to  a  hemiapbetical  or 
convex  vesiet,  closed  by  bmsdi  of  a  dngjc  parduncat  or  ikbi 
drtWD  tightly  over  tbe  aperture,  whereas  other  dnims  ooosHt 
of  a  cylinder,  having  one  end  or  both  covered  by  the  parchment, 
as  in  the  side-drum  and  tambotuiiw  rcq>ectively.  TIm  Komam 
were  acquainted  with  the  kettledram,  incliiding  it  among  the 
lympaiu;  the  ^^mtiHM  lere,  like  a  sieve,  was  the  tanboariae 
used  in  the  rites  of  Bacchui  and  Cybele.*  The  comparatively 
heavy  tympanum  of  bronse  mentioned  by  CatuUus  was  probabJj 
the  small  ketttednun  which  a[^>ean  in  pain  00  moaumeots  of 
the  middle  a(et.'  PUny*  alatca  that  half  peaito  having 
one  side  round  and  the  other  flat  wen  called  tympcmtM.  If 
the  name  tympania  (Gr.  Huariacm,  from  rimiM,  to  Urike)  was 
given  to  pearls  of  a  certain  shape  because  they  rewmbled  the 
kettlednim,  th»  atguet  that  the  instrumait  wai  wdl  knoaa 
among  the  Romans.  It  Ii  doubtful,  however,  if  it  was 
adopted  by  them  as  a  mflltaiy  instrument,  aitKe  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Vegetiui,*  who  defines  very  drarly  the  duties  of 
the  service  iiMtruments  buccina,  tuba,  comu  and  IUmiu. 

The  Greeks  also  knew  the  kettledrum,  but  as  a  watlike 
instrument  of  barbariana.  natardi'*  mentions  that  tbe 
Parthians,  in  order  to  frighten  their  enemies,  in  offciine  baii'x 
used  not  the  horn  or  tuba,  but  hollow  vessels  covered  with  a 
skin,  on  which  they  begt,  making  a  terrifying  ncnsc  with  these 
tympana.  Whetbw  the  kettlednim  penetrated  into  western 
Europe  betore  the  fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empre  and  cootintiCd 
to  be  included  during  the  middle  ages  among  the  tympana  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertained.  Isidore  of  Seville  gives  a  aont- 
what  vague  description  of  tympanum,  convejring  the  impresaon 
that  his  information  has  been  iriitaiDed  aecoad-haBd:  "Tym- 
panum est  pellis  vel  corium  ligno  ei  nn  parte  encBtom. 
Est  enim  pars  media  sympboniae  in  rimOitudiBen  ciibrL 
Tympanum  autem  dictum  quod  medium  est-  Uode,  ct  tur- 
garitum  medium  tympanum  dicitur,  et  ipsum  ot  synpboniaad 
virgulam  percutitur.""  It  is  dear  that  in  thii  paieaie  IsidaR 
is  referring  to  Pliny. 

The  names  given  dtiring  the  ndddle  ages  to  the  kettledm  aie 
derived  from  the  East.  We  have  aiiambal  or  odaM  la  Spiia, 


WUteKtM\ 

*Sce  Uamiate  pd  Ttmpanula  (Milan,  1843),  wbera  Bonccht 
describes  and  illustrates  his  invention. 

*  Catullus,  buii.  8-10;  Claud-  D*  urns.  SHIiek.  uL  365:  LtneL  i. 
618:  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  619,  Ac. 

'  John  Carter,  SptttMeni  of  Antitnt  Sadflmre.  taas-rcfief  fnn  tests 
of  choir  of  Worcester  cathedral  and  of  oownatc  chwich  cf  St  Kath. 
eriae  near  the  Tower  of  London  (plataai  VM.  L  foUowiag  |k  53  and 
vol.  iu  following  p.  12). 

*  Nat.  HistTZTa.  as- 

*  Dt  re  mUUan,n.23t  liL  5.  Ac 

■*  Craiint,  axui.  lO.  Sec  also  Juatin  A  a,  aid  Polydoraa.  tt.  I, 

cap.  XV. 

"  See  Isidnee  of  Sevilk*,  EtymalatUrmm.  Kb.  iiL  cap.  21. 141 ;  Higaa. 
Pair.  tm.  ctmpUUt,  iBuii.  167. 
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from  ibe  Pctsiut  tombal,  whence  is  derived  the  modern  French 
Umiaks;  natoire,  naquttirt  or  naktret  (English  ^>eUing),  from 
the  Arabic  nakkar^  or  iwndreci  (Beogtli,  nigard),  &n4  the 
German  Paukt,  M.H.C.  MAcor  PiUu,  wUch  is  probably  derived 
from  byk,  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  instrument. 

A  line  in  the  chronicles  of  Joinville  definitely  esUblishes  the 
Identity  of  the  nakeres  as  a  kind  of  drum:  "  Lor  il  fist  loaDer 


(Cw  Mm  ft  Co  «t  AMmM ) 


Pic.  I.— Mcchankal  Kettledrum,  showing  the  system 
of  cords  inside  the  head. 
ThisRgiiiMnt  is  now  the  3ttt  (Empress  of  IndLi)  Lancers. 

les  labours  que  I'on  appelle  Hocaint."  The  nacaire  is  among 
the  instrumenu  mentioned  by  Froissart  as  having  been  used 
«i  the  occasion  of  Edwafd  III  *»  triumpbat  entry  into  Calais 
in  1347:  "  trompes,  tambours,  nacaires.  chalemies,  mtues."' 
Cbauccr  mentions  them  in  the  descripUon  of  the  tournament 
in  tbe  KnifU'i  TaU  (line  3514) 

"  Pipes,  trompes,  nakerti  and  ctanonnes 
That  in  the  bataille  blowen  blody  lonne*." 

Hie  earliest  European  illustration  showing  kettkdrums  Is  the 
jcene  dcjMCtlng  Pharaoh's  banquet  In  the  fine  illuminated  MS. 
book  of  Gmesis  of  the  jth  or  6th  century,  preserved  in  Vienna. 
There  are  two  paiis  of  shallow  metal  bowls  on  a  table,  on  which 
m  woman  a  performing  with  two  sticks,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  douUe  pipes.'  As  a  companion  illumination  may  be 
cited  the  picture  of  an  Eastern  banquet  given  In  a  14th  century 
MS.  at  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  17.695),  ilhiminated  by  a 
skilled  Genoese.  The  potentate  is  enjoying  the  music  of  various 
instruments,  among  which  are  two  kettledrums  ^trapped  to  the 
back  of  a  Nubian  slave.  This  was  the  earlier  manner  of  using 

*  PamMM  lUUravt  (Paris,  1837),  J-  A.  Bucbon,  vol.  L  cap.  333. 

^*  Reproduced  by  Franz  Wickhoff,  "  Die  Wiener  Genesis,"  supple- 
ment to  the  15th  and  l6th  volunies  o(  the  Jahrb.  i  kmtlkiMhuhen 
Sammltiniemd.alUTkOektUMKaimkaustiQi/i^ruiA,  189^;  see  frontis- 
piece in  colours  and  plate  illustrattoo  XXXIV. 


the  instrument  before  it  became  inseparably  associated  with  the 
trumpet,  sharing  its  position  as  the  service  instrument  of  the 
cavalry.  Jost  Amman  *  gives  a  picture  of  a  pair  ol  kettledrums 
with  banners  being  jdayed  by  an  armed  knigbt  on  horseback. 


Sammlimim  iu  illirUtliMm  KttfHmiuii.i 

Fig.  3* — Kettkdrams  in  an  early  Chiisttaa  MS. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  trumpet,  the  use  of  the  kettledrum  was 
placed  under  great  restrictions  ia  Germany  and  France  and 
to  some  eitent  in  England,  but  it  was  used  in  churches  with 
tbe  tmmpet.*    No  French  or  German  regiment  was  albwed 


Fig.  3.— Medieval  Kettkdrams,  I4theentury.  (Brit  Museum.) 

kettledrums  unless  thqr  bad  been  cvtured  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  limbalier  at  the  Hterpcuker  on  parade,  in  reviews 
and  marches  generally,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  squadron;  In 
battle  his  position  was  in  the  wings.  In  England,  before  the 
Restoration,  only  tbe  Guards  were  allowed  kettledrums,  but 
after  tlw  accenion  of  James  II.  every  re^ment  of  borse  was 
provided  with  them.*  Before  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery 
was  csublished,  the  master-general  of  ordnance  was  responsible 
for  the  raising  of  trains  of  artilleiy.  Among  his  retinue  in  time 
of  war  were  a  trumpeter  and  kettledrummer.  The  kettledrums 
were  mounted  on  a  diatiot  drawn  by  ali  white  horses.  They 
appeared  in  tbe  fidd  for  tbe  first  time  in  a  train  <d  artillery 
during  the  Irish  rebcllioa  irf  1689,  and  the  diarges  for  ordnance 

*  AriUdu  M.  kMufrskb  Kgmn  m  dtr  Sntttny  (Prankfort-on- 

Main,  1J84). 

*  See  Michael  Praetoriui,  Synlagitw  Jf  Jtricwiund  ittnatskefle  /, 
Uufikgiiehickle,  Jthr^ttg  x.  51. 

*  Sec  Georces  Kaslner,  op.  cit.,m.  loand  it :  Idwnn  Ernst  Alten- 
burg,  Vtrtiek  finer  AiUittmi  *.  keroiick-mtuikiuchen  TrMt^fter  k. 
PaKkerkunst  (Halle,  i7?5).  P-  "38:  and  H.  C.  Farmer.  Utumrttf 
4ki  lUyalArtiiUry  Batii,  p.  33.  note  I  (London,  1904). 
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include  the  Item,  "  Urge  kettledrums  metinted  on  s  catrlage 
with  cloaihs  marled  I.R.  and  coit  £156,  ga."'  A  model 
of  the  Icetiledrunu  with  their  carriage  which  accompanied  the 
duke  (rf  Harlborou^  to  Holland  in  1701  ia  preserved  in  the 
Rotunda  Museum  at  Woolwich.  The  kettledrums  accompanied 
the  Royal  Artillery  train  in  the  Vigo  expedition  and  during  the 
cam|>aign  in  Fkndns  in  1748.  Hacbean*  states  that  they 
were  mounted  on  a  triumphal  car  onuuncnted  and  silt,  bearing 
the  ordnance  Bag  and  drawn  by  kz  white  horse*.  The  position 
of  the  car  on  march  waa  in  front  ot  the  flag  gun,  and  in  camp  in 
front  of  the  quarters  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  theartiller>' 
guns  packed  round  them.  The  kettlednimmer  bad  by  order 
"  to  mouDt  the  kettledrum  carriage  every  night  half  an  hour 
before  the  sun  sett  and  beat  till  gun  fireing."  In  1759  the 
kettledrums  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  establishment  <^  the 
Royal  Artilleiy,  and  they  were  deposited,  together  with  their 
carriage,  in  the  Tower,  at  the  same  time  as  a  pair  captured  at 
Malpla()uet  in  1709.  These  Tower  drums  were  frequently 
borrowed  by  Handel  for  performances  of  his  oniorioa. 
\  The  kettledrums  still  form  part  of  the  buda  of  the  Life  Guards 
and  other  cavalry  regiments.  (K,  S.) 

I  KEUPER,  in  geology  the  third  or  uppermost  subdivision  of 
the  Triassic  system.  The  name  is  a  local  miners'  term  of  German 
origin;  it  correq>onds  to  the  French  mama  iriUts.  The  forma- 
tion is  well  exposed  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
and  Luxemburg;  it  extends  from  Basel  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhine  into  Hanover,  and  northwards  it  spreads  into  Sweden  and 
through  England  into  Scotland  and  north-east  Ireland;  it 
appears  flanking  the  central  plateau  of  France  and  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  Sardinia.  In  the  German  region  it  is  usual  to  divide  the 
Keupcr  into  three  groups,  the  RMaelic  or  upper  Keuper,  the 
middle,  Haupikeuptt  or  typskeufer,  and  the  tower,  KokUnktuper 
or  LettenkoUe.  In  Germany  the  lower  division  consists  mainly 
of  grey  clays  and  sekie/erUUcn  with  white,  grey  and  brightly 
coloured  sandstone  and  dolomitic  limestone.  The  upper  part 
of  this  division  Is  often  a  grey  dolomite  known  as  the  Grenz 
dolomite;  the  impure  coal  beda—LetUMkoUe — are  aggregated 
towards  the  base.  The  middle  division  is  thicker  than  either 
of  the  others  (at  Ctlttingen,  450  metres);  it  consists  of  a  marly 
series  below,  grey,  red  and  green  maris  with  gypsum  and  dolo- 
mite— this  is  the  gypskeuper  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  higher 
part  of  the  series  is  sandy,  hence  called  the  Suinmergd,  it  b 
comparatively  free  from  gypsum.  To  this  division  belong  the 
Myopboria  beds  (if.  Raibluma)  with  galena  in  places;  the 
Estheria  beds  (£.  laxttetta),  the  Schelfsandstcin,  used  as  a 
building-stone;  the  Lchrberg  and  Berg-gyps  beds;  Semionotus 
beds  {S  Btrgert)  with  building-stone  of  Coburg;  and  the  Burg- 
and  Stttbensandstein.  The  salt.which  is  associated  with  gypsum, 
is  exploited  in  south  Germany  at  Dreuze,  Pettoncourt,  Vie  in 
Lorraine  and  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar.  A  {-metre  coal  is  found 
on  this  horizon  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  another,  i  metres  thick, 
has  been  mined  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  upper  Keuper,  Rhaetic 
or  Atkula  coMlarIa  zone  in  Germany  is  mainly  sandy  with  dark 
grey  shales  and  marls;  it  is  seldom  more  than  35  metres  thick. 
The  sandstones  are  used  for  building  purposes  at  Bayreuth, 
Culmbach  and  Bamberg.  In  Swabia  and  the  Wesergebtrge  arc 
several  "  bone-beds,"  thicker  than  those  in  the  middle  Keuper, 
which  contain  a  rich  assemblage  of  fossil  remains  of  fish,  reptiles 
and  the  mammalian  teeth  of  MicroUsUs  antiquta  and  Triglyptiu 
Praasi.  The  name  Rhaetic  is  derived  from  the  Rhaetic  Alps 
where  the  beds  are  well  developed;  they  occur  also  in  central 
France,  the  Pyrenees  and  En^and.  In  S.Tirol  and  the  Judic- 
arian  Mountains  the  Rhaetic  is  represented  by  the  Kfissener 
beds.  In  the  Alpine  region  the  presence  of  coral  beds  gives  rise 
to  the  so-called  "  Lithodendron  Kalk." 

I  In  Great  Britain  the  Keuper  contains  the  following  sub- 
divisions: Rkaelic  or  Penarlk  beds,  grey,  red  and  green  marls, 
black  shales  and  so-called  "  white  lias  "  (10-150  ft.).  Upper 
Keuper  marl,  red  and  grey  marb  and  shales  with  gypsum  and 

■  Miller's  ArlHUry  Regimental  History;  sec  also  H.  C.  Farmer, 
M.  ctl.,  p.  27;  Ulustration  1702,  p.  36. 
*  Memain  ^  Ike  Royti  Artillery. 


rock  salt  (800-3000  ft.).  Latper  Ktrnftr  sandtlne,  marls  and 
thin  sandstones  at  the  top,  red  and  wUte  sandstones  (incfaidiiv 
the  so-called  "  waieistones "}  below,  with  breccias  aod  con- 
glomerates at  the  base  (150-350  f*-)-  The  basal  or  "  dolomitic 
con^omerate  "  is  t  shore  or  scree  ineccia  derived  from  local 
materiab;  it  Isimll  developed  in  the  Mendip  distfict.  The  toci- 
salt  beds  vary  from  i  in.  to  100  ft.  in  thickness;  tbey  are  exien- 
sivcly  worked  (mined  and  pumped)  in  Cheshire,  Middlesbrough 
and  Antrim.  The  Keuper  covets  «  large  area  in  the  mtd^fyh 
and  uvund  the  lUiika  of  the  Fennine  r»Dte;  It  reacbea  south  ward 
to  the  Devonshite  coast,  eastward  into  Yorkshire  and  north- 
westward into  north  Ireland  and  south  Scotland.  AsinGemiaBy, 
there  are  one  or  more  "  bone  beds  "  in  the  En^iah  Rhaetic  with 
a  similar  assembUge  of  foa^  la  the  "  wUte  lias  "  the  upper 
hard  limestone  b  known  as  tbe  "  sun  bed  "  or  "  Jew  ttooe 
at  the  base  Is  the  Cotham  or  laodscapc  marble. 

Representatives  of  the  Rhaetic  arc  found  in  south  Sweden, 
where  the  lower  portion  contains  workable  coab,  in  ibe  Hima- 
layas, Japan,  Tibet,  Burma,  eastern  Sberia  and  in  Spitsbergen. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  Karroo  beds  of  South  Africa  and  part 
of  the  Otapiri  series  of  New  Zeekuid  are  probaUy  of  Rhaetic 
age. 

The  Keuper  li  not  rich  !o  foaaiU;  the  principal  pbnit  are  cyprew- 
like  coniren  {Wi^hia,  Volttia)  and  afewcalamites  with  luch  lomt 
as  Equiitltam  artnaeemm  and  PleropkyUum  Jcereri,  Atinia 
contorta,  Ptotoeardium  rkattieum.  Teretrralul*  grfgana,  Mjmpkmia 
eotlala,  it.  CMfasii  and  Ltngula  tentietsiMa,  Amaplppkarm  Uiiita 
may  tie  mentioned  amoi^  the  invertebrates  Fishes  iariode 
Cetttoita,  HyMus  and  LAidotnt.  LabyrinthodoMs  repracated 
by  the  footprints  of  Ckei'Murium  and  the  bones  of  LakyrimOaieit, 
Moitoionsamnu  and  Capbosawa,  Amonc  the  nptiies  are  Hy 
ptredaptdam.- Pataeuonrus.  ZoMcMn.  NtOMnna  and  BMm. 
Miaalttlts,  the  cariiest  known  mammalian  gennst  has  ahcttly  faeea 
mentioned. 

See  also  the  article  TuAssic  System.  (|.A.IL) 

KEW,  a  township  in  the  Kingston  parliamentary  division  of 
Surrey,  England,  situated  on  the  south  bank  ei  the  Tbanws, 
6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hyde  Park  Comer,  London.  Pop.  (1901),  1699. 
A  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  erected  ia  17S9,  coooectiag  Kcw 
with  Brentford  00  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  replaced 
a  bridge  of  three  arches  opened  by  Edward  VU.  in  1903  and 
named  after  him.  Kcw  has  increased  greatly  as  a  resdential 
suburb  of  London;  the  old  village  consisted  chiefly  of  ■  row  of 
houses  with  gardens  attached,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a 
green,  to  the  south  of  which  b  the  church  and  churdiyard  and 
at  the  west  the  principal  entrance  to  Kew  Gardens.  Fron 
remains  found  in  ttie  bed  of  the  river  near  Kew  bridge  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  village  marks  the  site  of  an  old  Britt^ 
settlement.  The  name  first  occurs  in  a  document  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  where  it  b  ^>elt  Kayhough.  The  church  of 
St  Anne  (1714)  hasa  mausoleum  containing  the  tomb  of  thedoke 
of  Cambridge  (d.  1850)  son  of  George  III.,  and  b  also  the  bnrial- 
place  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  the  artist,  Jeremiah  Meyer  the 
painter  of  miniatures  (d.i7S9),  John  ZoSany  the  artist  (d.  iSro), 
Joshua  Kirby  the  architect  (d.  1774),  and  William  Aiton  the 
botanbt  and  director  of  Kew  Gardens  (d.  1793). 

The  free  school  originally  endowed  by  Lady  Capd  ia  1711 
received  special  benefactions  from  George  IV.,  and  the  tblc  of 
"  the  king's  free  schocd." 

The  esUte  of  Kew  House  about  lie  end  of  the  17th  century 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Capd  of  Tewkesbury,  and  ia 
1711  of  Samuel  Molyneux,  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  II.  After  hu  death  it  was  leased  Ffcdcricfc 
prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II.,  and  was  purchased  about  1 789 
by  George  III.,  who  devoted  tus  leuure  to  its  improvement.  The 
old  house  was  pulled  down  in  rSoa,  and  a  new  mansion  was  bcgxu 
from  the  designs  of  James  Wyatt,  but  the  king's  death  prevented 
its  completion,  and  in  1817  the  portion  built  was  mnovcd 
Dutch  House,  dose  to  Kew  House,  was  sold  by  Robert  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  to  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  a  Dutch  merchant,  Ute 
in  the  t6th  century,  and  in  1781  was  purchased  by  Gcoige  IIL 
as  a  nursery  for  the  royal  children.  It  u  a  plain  brick  struct ne, 
■  now  known  ai  Kew  Palace. 
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Tbe  Royal  BoUnic  Gardens  of  Kew  origin*led  in  ibc  eiotic 
guden  fomed  by  Lord  Capd  and  gmtly  extended  by  the 
prinrcM  dowtser,  widow  ot  Frederick,  piince  of  Wales,  aod  by 
Gcorce  III ,  aided  by  the  akill  <rf  WiUiam  Aiton  and  of  Sir 
Jsiepb  Banks.  In  1840  the  gardeu  were  adopted  as  a  national 
csublishment,  and  tnutsferted  to  the  department  of  woqds 
aiid  forests.  Tbe  gardens  proper,  which  originally  oontained 
only  about  11  Mies,  were  itibwqueBtly  inoawd  to  75  acres, 
afid  the  pleasure  grounds  or  arboretum  adjoining  extend  to 
270  acres.  There  are  ezlensive  conservatories,  botanical 
museums,  including  the  magnificent  herbarium  and  a  library. 
A  lofty  CbincH  pagoda  wsa  erected  In  1761*  A  flagstaff  t59  ft 
high  is  made  out  of  tbe  fine  single  trunk  ot  a  Douglas  i^ne 
In  the  neighbouring  Richmond  Old  Park  is  tbe  important  Kew 
Observatory. 

KEWAMBB,  a  dly  <rf  Henry  county,  lUintHs,  V.SJl,  in  tbe 
N.  W.  part  of  the  state,  about  55  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Peoria. 
Pop  (1900),  SjSa,  of  whom  9006  were  foieign-^Mm;  (1910 
census),  0307  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railroad  and  by  the  Galcsburt;  &  Kewanee  Electric 
railway.  Among  its  manufactures  are  foundry  and  machine- 
abop  products,  boHers,  carriages  and  iragons,  agricultural 
implements,  pipe  and  fittings,  working-mm's  gloves,  ftc  In 
S90S  tbe  total  factory  product  was  valued  at  $6,7igj8i, 
or  6i'j%  more  than  in  1900.  Kewanee  was  settled  in  i8j6 
by  people (rom  Wclbertficid,  Connecticut,  and  wasfirstchartered 
as  a  dty  in  1897 

KBT,  HH  ASTLET  OOOPKR  (i8»t-t8SS),  EngUth  admiral, 
was  bom  in  London  in  i8it,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1833 
JHts  father  was  Charles  Aston  Key  (1793-1849),  a  well-known 
surgeon,  the  pupH  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  his  mother  was 
the  lattcr's  nieces  After  dbtiBguiahIng  bimsdf  In  active 
■ervke  abroad,  on  the  South  American  station  (1844-1846),  in 
the  Baltic  during  the  CrimeanWar  (C.B.  1855)  and  China  (1857), 
Key  was  appointed  in  1858  a  member  of  the  royal  commission 
on  natkmal  defence,  in  1S60  captain  of  the  steam  reserve  at 
Devonpoit,  and  In  t86j  captain  of  H.M.S.  "  Excellent "  and 
superintendent  oi  the  Royal  Naval  College.  He  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  advising  as  to  the  reorganization  of  adminis- 
tration, and  in  1S66,  having  became  rear-admiral,  was  made 
director  of  naval  ontnance.  Between  1869  and  1871  he  held 
the  offices  of  auperintendent  of  Portsmouth  dockyard,  niper- 
intendent  of  Malta  dockyard,  and  second  in  command  in  the 
Heditcnanean.  In  1873  he  was  made  president  ot  [he  projected 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  which  was  organised  by  him, 
and  aifter  its  opening  in  1873  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  and  a  vice- 
admiruL  In  1S76  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the 
North  American  and  West  lixlian  station.  Having  become  full 
admiral  in  1878,  he  was  appointed  in  1879  principal  A.D  C ,  and 
soon  afterwards  first  nai^  lord  of  the  admiralty,  retaining 
Ibis  post  till  1885.  In  1881  he  was  made  G  C  B  He  died  at 
Maidenhead  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1SS8. 

See  Memoirs  of  Sir  Atllty  Cooper  Key,  by  Vice-Admirat  Colomb 
(ri(Q8). 

KBT,  THOMAS  HBWITT  (1799-1875),  English  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  aoth  of  March,  1799.  He 
was  educated  at  St  John's  and  Trinity  CoUegrs,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  19th  wran^er  In  1831.  From  1825  to  1827  he 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  o(  Virginia,  and 
after  his  return  to  England  was  appointed  (181S}  professor  61 
lAtin  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  London.  In  1831 
be  became  joint  headmaster  of  the  school  founded  in  connexion 
witfi  that  institution;  in  1841  he  resigned  the  professorship 
of  Latin,  and  took  up  that  of  comparative  grammar  together 
with  the  undivided  beadmasteiship  of  the  school.  These  two 
posts  he  held  till  his  death  on  tbe  a9tb  of  November  1875. 
Key  is  best  known  for  hit  introduction  of  the  crude-form  (the 
uninftccted  form  or  stem  of  words)  system,  in  general  use  among 
Saiultritgraminarians,intothe  teaching  of  theclassicallanguages. 
This  system  was  embodied  in  his  Latin  Grammar  (1846).  In 
ZaMgwagr,  &t  Ori^n  and  Devdopment  (1674),  be  upholds  the 
onomatopoeic  theory.  Key  #ai  prejudiced  against  the  German 


"  Sanskritists,"  and  the  etymological  portion  of  his  Zalta 
t?ietiMiary,  fniUished  in  1888,  was  severely  crilidzed  on  thb 
account  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  president 
of  the  Philological  Sodely,  to  the  Transactions  of  which  he 
contributed  largely. 

See  Proeetdinu  ef  tiu  Royal  Seeiely,  vol  xxiv.  (1876):  R.  EUis 
in  the  AettdtmyJ.the.  4,  tAjshJ  P.lilcks,  T  HtmU  Xij  (1893), 
where  a  full  liM  of  hit  woriu  and  contributions  ii  given. 

KBT  (in  O.  Eng.  fotg;  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is 
unknown;  it  appears  only  in  Old  Frisian  kei  of  other  Teutonic 
languages;  tmUl  tbe  end  of  the  i7tb  century  the  |»onunciation 
was  Aay,  «a  in  othn  words  in  O.  Eng.  ending  in  aig,  tf. 
AOg,  day;  daig,  day;  tbe  Nem  Em^itk  DietioHary  takes  tbe 
change  to  ice  to  be  due  to  northern  influence),  an  instrument  of 
metal  used  for  the  opening  and  dosing  of  a  lock  (see  Locx). 
Until  tbe  14th  century  bronxe  and  not  iron  was  most  commonly 
used.  The  ttmlnals  of  the  stem  of  the  keyi  were  frequently 
decorated,  die  "  bow  "  or  loop  taking  the  form  sometiines  of  a 
trefoil,  with  figures  inscribed  within  it;  this  decoration  increased 
in  the  i6th  century,  the  terminals  being  made  in  the  shape  of 
animals  and  other  figures.  Still  more  elaborate  ceremonial 
k^  were  used  by  court  offidab;  a  Mrica  of  chamberiaiu*  keya 
used  during  the  tSih  and  tgth  centuries  in  several  courts  in 
Europe  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  terminals  are  decorated 
with  crowns,  royal  monograms  and  dpheia.  The  word  "  key  " 
is  by  anakigy  ai^hed  to  things  te^rded  as  means  for  the  opaang 
or  dodng  of  anything,  for  tbe  mdting  dear  that  wUch  is  hidden. 
Tims  it  b  med  of  an  inteti»etation  as  to  tbe  arrangement  of  the 
letters  or  words  of  a  dpher,  of  a  solution  of  mathematical  or  other 
problems,  or  of  a  translation  of  exercises  or  books,  tic,  from  a 
foreign  language.  The  term  is  also  used  figuratively  ct  a  pbice 
<rf  commanding  strategic  position.  Thus  Gibraltar,  the  "  Key 
of  the  Hediterranean,"  was  granted  in  1461  by  Henry  IV.  ^ 
Castile,  tbe  arms,  fnles,  a  castle  proper,  with  key  pendant  to 
the  gate,  or;  these  arms  form  the  badge  of  the  50th  regiment 
of  foot  (now  and  Batt.  Essex  Regiment)  in  the  British  army,  in 
memory  of  the  part  wtiich  It  took  in  the  siege  of  17S1.  The 
word  is  also  frequently  applied  to  many  mechanical  contrivances 
for  unfastening  or  loosening  a  valve,  nut,  bolt,  8ec.,  such  as  a 
spanner  or  wrench,  and  to  the  instruments  used  in  tuningapiaao- 
forte  or  -harp  or  in  winding  clocks  or  watches.  A  farther 
extension  of  the  word  is  to  aiqdiances  or  devices  which  serve  to 
lock  or  fasten  together  distinct  parts  of  a  structure,  as  the 
"  key-stone  "  of  an  arch,  the  wedge  or  piece  of  wood.metal,  &c., 
which  fixes  a  joint,  or  a  small  metal  inslnimenl,  shaped  like 
a  U,  used  to  secure  the  bands  in  the  process  of  sewing  in  book- 
binding. 

In  musical  Instruments  the  tcrtn  "  key  "  is  applied  fn  certain 
wind  instruments,  particularly  of  the  wood-wind  type,  to  the 
levers  which  open  and  close  valves  in  order  to  produce  various 
notes,  and  in  keyboard  instruments,  such  as  the  organ  or  the 
pianoforte,  to  the  exterior  white  or  black  parts  of  the  kveia 
which  either  open  or  shut  the  valves  to  admit  the  wind  from 
the  bellows  to  the  pipes  or  to  release  the  hammers  against  the 
strings  (see  Keyboakd).  It  is  from  this  application  of  tbe  word 
to  these  levers  in  murical  instruments  that  the  term  is  also 
used  of  the  parts  pressed  by  the  finger  in  typewriters  and  in 
telegraphic  instruments. 

A  key  is  the  insignia  of  the  office  of  chamberlain  in  a  royal 
household  (see  Chaubeblain  and  Loan  Chahbeklaim).  The 
"  power  of  the  keys  "  {clavium  poltslas)  in  ecclesiastical  usage 
represents  the  authority  given  by  Christ  to  Peter  by  the  words, 
"  I  wilt  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  19).  This  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  popes  as  the  successors  of  St  Peter. 

"  Key  "  was  formerly  tbe  common  spelling  of  "  quay,"  a 
wharf,  and  is  still  found  in  America  for  "cay,"  an  iihnd  reef 
or  sandbank  off  the  coast  of  Florida  (see  (Juay). 

The  origin  of  the  name  Keys  or  HouM  of  ICcys,  tbe  lower  branch 
of  the  legislature,  the  court  oTTynwald,  of  tbe  lile  of  Man,  has  been 
much  diKussed,  but  it  iajgenenlly  accepted  that  it  is  a  partkuUr 
api^tion  of  the  word  "  key  "  by  E^lish-  and  not  Mana-qicakiag 
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people.  Accoidin;  to  A.  W.  Moore,  HiOory  c/  llit  Id*  ^  Uan, 
I.  160  iqq.  (1900},  in  tbe  Mans  tUtute*  and  record*  the  name  of  tbe 
hou*e  wai  in  1417  CUttei  Uanntat  et  Claaes  ktil,  Keyi  of  Man  and 
Keytof  the  Law,  but  the  popularand  alio  the  aocumcntaiy  name  till 
15BS  seem*  to  tuve  been  "the  34,"  in  Maiu  Kian  at  /*cirf.  From 
I^S  to  1734  the  name  «ru  in  ihc  statutei,  Ac,  "the  14  Kcya,"  or 
•imply  "(he  Keyi."  Moore  uisgetta  that  the  name  wai  piMMbly 
originally  due  to  an  Engliih  "cl^  of  the  rolla,"  the  membcra  of  the 
tiouw  being  called  in  to  "  unlock  or  coive  the  diflScultici  ol  the  law." 
Then  i*  no  evidence  for  the  MiKgcation  that  Kevt  i*  an  Engliah  cor- 
ruption of  Kiare-as,  the  (irct  pan  of  Kiart  ai  feii.  Anotber  Nggea- 
tioD  ia  that  it  ia  from  a  Scandinavian  word  MUr,  chown. 

KEYBOARD,  or  Mahuai,  (Fr.  datier;  Get.  Klanalur;  ItaL 
lastalHra),  a  succession  of  keys  for  unlocking  sound  in  stringed, 
wind  or  pctcuuion  musical  instruments,  togeiher  with  the  case 
or  board  on  wbicb  they  are  arranged.  Tbe  t^o  principal  types 
of  keyboard  inttrumenls  are  tbe  organ  and  the  piano;  their 
keyb(»rds,  although  similarly  constrocted,  differ  widely  in 
scope  and  capabilities.  The  keyboard  of  the  organ,  a  purely 
mechanical  contrivance,  is  the  exiemal  means  of  communicating 
with  the  valves  or  pallets  that  open  and  close  the  entrances  to 
the  pipes.  As  its  action  is  incapable  of  variation  at  the  will 
of  the  performer,  the  keyboard  of  the  organ  remains  without 
influence  on  the  quaUly  and  intensity  of  the  sound.  The  key- 
board of  tbe  piano,  on  the  contrary,  besides  its  purely  mechanics  I 
function,  also  forms  a  sympathetic  vehicle  of  transmission  for 
the  performer's  rhythmical  and  emotional  feeling,  in  consequence 
of  the  faithfulness  with  which  it  passes  on  the  impulses  communi- 
cated by  the  fingers.  The  keyboard  proper  docs  not,  in  instru- 
ments of  the  organ  and  piano  types,  contain  the  complete 
mechanical  apparatus  for  directly  imlocking  the  sound,  but 
only  that  external  part  of  it  which  is  accessible  to  the  performer. 

The  tint  instrument  provided  with  a  keyboard  was  the  ocxan: 
we  must  therefore  leek  lor  the  prototype  01  the  modem  keyboard 
in  connexion  with  the  primitive  mitrument  which  marks  the  transi- 
tion between  the  mere  lyrinx  provided  with  bellows,  in  which  all  the 
pipes  (Oundcd  at  once  unless  itopped  by  the  hnnrs,  and  the  first 
orjan  in  which  >ound  was  elicited  from  a  pipe  oiuy  when  unlocked 
by  means  of  tome  mechanical  contrivance.  The  earliest  contri- 
vance was  the  simple  slider,  unprovided  wilh  a  key  or  louchpitce  and 
working  in  a  groove  like  the  lid  of  a  box.  which  was  merely  pushed 
in  or  dc3wn  out  to  open  or  close  the  hole  that  formed  the  communica- 
tion between  the  wmd  chest  and  the  hole  in  the  fool  of  the  pipe. 
These  sliders  fulfilled  in  a  simple  manner  the  function  ol  the  modern 
keys,  and  preceded  the  groove  and  pallet  system  of  the  modern 
organ.  We  have  no  clear  or  trustworthy  information  concerning 
the  primitive  organ  with  sliders.  Athanasius  Kircher*  gives  a 
drawmg  of  a  small  mouth-blown  instrument  under  the  name  at 
liatraktllia  IMaihro^lha'.Dgji.  iii.  3), and  Ugolini  describes  a  similar 
one.  but  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  as  the  magrtphah  of  the  treatise 
'Arakhtn*  By  analogy  wi'ih  the  evolution  of  the  organ  in  central 
and  western  Europe  from  the  Sth  to  the  ijlh  century,  of  which  we 
are  able  to  study  the  various  stages,  we  may  conclude  that  in 
principle  both  drawings  were  probably  fairly  representative,  even 
u  nothing  better  than  clTortsof  the  iniagination  to  illustrate  a  text. 

The  invention  of  the  keyboard  with  balanced  keys  has  been  placed 
by  some  writers  as  late  as  the  IJth  or  14th  century,  in  spite  of  its 
having  been  described  by  both  Hero  of  Alexandria  and  Vitruvius 
■nd  mentioned  by  poets  and  writers.  The  misconception  probably 
■rose  from  the  easy  assumption  that  the  organ  was  tbe  product  of 
Western  skill  and  that  the  primitive  instruments  wilh  sliders  lotjnd 
in  I  Ith  century  documents'  represent  the  sum  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  evolution;  in  reality  they  were  the  result  of  a  laborious  effort 
to  reconquer  a  lost  art.  The  earliest  trace  of  a  balanced  keyboard 
we  possess  is  contained  in  Hero's  description  of  the  hydraulic  organ 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ctcsibius  of  Alexandria  in  the  md 
century  B.C.  Alter  describing  the  other  parts  (see  Oigan),  Hero 
passes  on  to  the  sliders  with  perforations  corresponding  with  the  open 
feet  of  the  speaking  pipes  which,  when  drawn  forward,  traverse  and 
block  the  pipes.  He  describes  the  following  contrivances .  attached 
to  the  slider  is  a  three-limbed,  pivoted  elbow-key,  which,  when 
depressed,  pushes  the  slider  inwards:  in  order  to  provide  for  its 
automatic  return  when  the  Anger  is  lifted  from  the  kev.  a  slip  ol 
horn  is  attached  by  a  gut  string  to  each  elbow-key.  When  the  key 
is  depressed  and  the  slider  pushed  home,  the  gut  string  pulls  the  slip 
of  horn  and  straightens  it.    As  soon  as  the  key  is  released,  the  piece 

■  See  iiuturtia.  bk.  II.,  iv.  t  3' 

■  Thtt.  Aniiq  Sacra.  (Venice,  1744-1760).  wxii.  477. 

■11.  3  and  fol.  to,  2.  'Ariikln  ("Valuations  'J  is  a  treatise 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  word  MainpluA  occurs  in  the 
Uitkna,  the  description  of  the  instrument  in  the  triwdrd. 

'  See  the  Cividale  Prayer  Book  of  St  Elizabeth  in  Arthur  Hase- 
lofl's  Eiiu  Sachs. -ihurini  MaUrsckuU,  pi,  16.  No.  J7,  also  Bible  of 
St  Etieonc  Harding  at  Dijon  (see  OaoAN:  Hittorj). 


ot  horn,  regaining  its  natural  bent  by  its  own  elasticity,  pufls  the 
slider  out  so  that  the  perforation  of  the  slider  overlaps  astd  the  pipe 
is  silenced.*  Tbe  description  of  the  keyboard  by  Vicruvius  Polbo^ 
a  variant  of  that  ol  Hero,  is  less  accurate  and  tess  complete.*  Fron 
evidence  discussed  in  the  article  Orcam.  it  is  clear  that  the  ptiadpk 
of  a  balanced  keyboard  was  wdl  understood  both  in  the  and  and  ia 
tbe  Sth  century  a.d  After  this  all  trace  of  this  important  dcvclop- 
ment  disappears,  Aiders  of  all  kinds  with  and  without  handles  daiae 
duty  for  keys  until  the  lath  or  13th  centoiv,  when  we  find  tbe  staaS 
portative  otians  furnished  irith  narrow  keys  which  apocsr  to  be 
bslatKcd ;  the  single  bellows  srare  mampulated  by  one  liawl  while 
the  other  fingered  the  keys-  As  this  little  instrument  was  roaii^ 
used  to  accompany  the  voice  in  sim(^  chaunis,  it  needed  few  kns, 
at  most  nine  or  twelve.  The  pipes  were  Aue-pipes.  A  siadar 
little  instrument,  having  liny  invisible  pipes  funushed  with  beatioe 
reeds  and  a  pair  of  belloifs  (therefore  tequirinf  rwo  performm) 
was  known  as  the  regal.  There  are  repieaentaiionsol  tb«e  nedieval 
balanced  keyboards  with  keys  of  various  shapes,  the  most 
being  the  rectangular  with  or  without  rounded  comers  aiwl  the 
T-shaped.  Until  the  14th  century  all  the  keys  were  in  om  torn  aad 
of  the  same  level,  and  although  the  B  flat  was  used  lor  modulatua. 
it  was  merely  placed  between  A  and  B  natural  in  the  sequence  li 
notes.  Dunng  the  14th  century  small  square  additional  keys  made 
their  appearance,  one  or  two  to  the  ocuvc.  inserted  between  tbe 
others  m  the  position  of  our  black  keys  but  not  raised.  An  enmpk 
of  this  keyboard  is  reproduced  by  J.  F.  RiaAo'  from  a  ficaco  in  ike 
Cistercian  monastery  of  Niiestn  Scflora  de  Piedra  in  Aiafon,  dated 

far  the  history  of  the  keyboard  is  that  of  tbe  or^an.  The  oaly 
stringed  instruments  with  keys  before  this  date  were  tbe  ertsiiulrsia 
and  the  kurdy-iurdy.  in  which  little  tongues  of  wood  maniputatcd  by 
handles  or  keys  periormed  the  function  of  the  fingers  in  stoppini 
the  strings  on  the  neck  of  the  instruments,  but  they  did  not  lafiunKi 
the  development  of  the  keyboard.  The  advent  of  the  immediate 
precursors  of  the  pianoforte  waa  at  hand  In  tbe  H'anrfiitiif 
(1440),  preserved  in  the  Grand  Duoal  Library  at  Weimar,  aie  irpre- 
sented  a  number  of  musical  instruments,  all  named.  Among  them 
arc  a  clavukordiam  and  a  eiontymbalum  with  narrow  additkiaal  keys 
let  in  between  the  wider  ones,  one  to  every  group  of  two  laije  keys. 
The  nme  arrangement  prevailed  in  a  ilaincymboiiim  fi(nTcd  ia  aa 
nnorvmnus  MS.  attributed  to  th?  14th  cmiurv,  pceeerved  ia  tlw 
publii,  Utirjrs'  Ch<nt>:  from  the  let  lering  over  the  jacks  and  striogs, 
of  which  thcrt  jrc  but  eight,  it  would  seem  as  tho«^  the  draughts- 
man  hid  left  the  accidentals  out  of  the  scbemeofnotatiow.  TheKan 
the  earliest  known  representations  of  instruments  srith  keyboards. 
The  exact  dale  at  which  our  chromatic  keyboard  came  into  use  h» 
not  been  discovered,  but  it  existed  in  tbe  istb  century  and  may  be 
istudii^d  in  the  picture  of  St  Cecilia  playing  tbe  organ  on  tbe  Gocnt 
altarpiece  painted  by  the  brothers  Hubert  ana  Jan  van  Eyck. 
Practorius  distinctly  states  that  the  Ui^e  Halbcrstadt  e(|an  bad  the 
keyboard  which  he  tiguri^  (pUtes  xxiv.  and  x».)  from  the  ootKi. 
(ind  reproduces  the  inscription  a^Kning  that  the  organ  was  bwili 
in  1361  by  the  pHcst  Nicolas  Fabri  ,ana  was  renovated  in  1495  bt 
Gregoriui  Kteng.  The  keyboard  of  tliis  organ  has  tbe  artangemeM 
uf  till?  pr<^jffit  day  wnli  il^L  notes;  it  is  oot  inqwobabtE 

that  Ptaetorius's  statement  was  correct,  for  Ormany  and  the  Nether- 
lands led  the  van  in  organ- building  during  the  middle  agcL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  century,  to  facilitate  the  pUyi^  d 
contrapuntal  music  having  a  drone  bass  or  pdni  d  trgw,  tbe  arrange- 
ment  of  the  pipes  of  or^ns  and  of  the  strings  ot  spinets  and  harp- 
Mchords  was  altered,  with  the  result  that  the  losrnt  octave  of  tfat 
keyboard  was  made  in  what  is  known  as  short  nmsure,  or  mi,  rt.  ut- 
i.e.  a  diatonic  with  B  flat  included,  but  grouped  in  tbe  tpmn  <d  a 
sixth  instead  of  appearing  as  a  full  ocuve.  In  order  to  carrv  cut 
this  device,  tbe  note  below  P  was  C,  instead  of  E,  tbe  misnng  D  sad 
E  and  the  B  flat  being  substituted  for  the  three  sharp*  ol  F.  C  and 
A,  and  appearing  as  black  notes,  thus:— 
D  £  Bh 
C  P  C  A  B  C. 

or  if  the  lowest  note  appeared  to  be  B.  it  sounded  as  C  and  the 
arrangement  was  as  folkm: — 

A  B 

G  C  D  E  F  G. 

This  was  the  most  ctmimon  scdteme  for  the  short  octave  dorinc  tK 
lAth  and  I7ih  centuries,  although  others  an  occoaiaaaBy  found 
Praetorius  also  gives  examples  in  which  the  black  notes  ol  the  sbcr 
octave  weiT  divided  into  two  halves,  or  separate  keys,  the  forwiid 


'See  the  original  Greek  with  trandation  by  Cbarks  UKleaa  ia 
"  The  Principle  of  the  Hydraulic  Oigm,"  iMltru,  Mmii^a.  vi.  i. 
110-330  {Leipsig  1905). 

'See  CUroent  Loret's  account  in  lims  orcUsIogsfne,  pp.  76-iai 
(Paris,  1800). 

'  Early  Misl.  of  SPaniik  Umnc  (London,  1807). 

•  Reproduced  by  Dr  Alwin  Schuli  in  Dtmlxktt  Lekrw  sos  XIV. 
XV.  Jkdl..  figs.  5»  seq.  (Vienna,  1891). 

■ "  De  diversis  monocordis,  pentocordis,  etc.,  ea  quibws  divena 
formantur  tnsirumenta  mustca,"  reproduced  by  bdm.  vsn  6a 
Stroetcn  in  Hiit.  ds  la  iMuifM  am  Payt-Bas,  i.  3jt, 
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kaU  tor  the  dmoe  note,  the  bsck  hilf  tor  the  dmmatic  Kmhooe, 

I' 

C  P  C  A  B  C 
Thii  amnfeiimt,  vhich  accomplubei  ita  object  wthont  ncrian. 
wu  to  be  found  early  in  the  17th  century  in  the  ornuw  of  the 
mooaeterice  of  RiddagcehauMO  aod  of  Bayreutb  in  Voguaod. 

See  A.  I.  tUM^aiitory  af  Ike  PiamiJoTU  (Lotidoii.  1896).  and 
the  older  works  of  Gindaow  Dtruta  (i  j97)>  Pnetoriut  (1618).  and 
Mereenne  (1636).  (K.S.) 

KXTITONB,  the  central  vooswir  of  aQ  arch  (?.•.).  Tfac 
Etmictns  and  the  Roioans  emphasized  its  impcntance  by 
dematiiv  it  with  figuci  and  basts,  and,  in  tbdr  triumphal 
arcbes,  imjected  it  forward  and  utilized  it  as  an  additi<mal 
support  to  the  arcbitrave  above.  Tbiou^iout  tbe  Italian 
p«kid  it  form*  an  important  dement  in  the  dea^,  and  serves 
to  connect  tbe  aich  with  tbe  borisontal  mouldings  running 
idiom  it.  In  Gothic  architcctnte  tbeie  Is  no  keystone,  but 
tbe  JUscUon  of  pdnted  ribs  at  tbeir  tommlt  is  aomctimei 
decorated  with  a  boas  to  mask  the  intersection. 

KET  WEST  (from  the  Spanish  Cayo  Hnao,  "  Bone  Reef  "),  a 
cjty,  port  *d  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  Monroe  county, 
Florida,  VJSA.,  ritnated  on  a  small  coial  island  (4}m.  long 
and  about  i  m.  wide)  of  the  same  name,  60  m.  S,  W.  of  Oy>»Sable, 
the  moat  souther^  point  of  the  mainland.  It  is  connected  by 
lines  (rf  stesmen  with  Miami  and  Port  Tampa,  with  Galveston, 
Texas,  with  Mobile,  Alabama,  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City,  and  with  West  Indian  ports,  and  by  regular  schooner  lines 
with  NeV  York  City,  tbe  B^iamas,  British  Honduras,  ftc  There 
b  now  an  extension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  railway  from 
JiIianutoKeyWestCissm.).  Pop.  {1880),  9890;  (1890),  18,080; 
(1900),  17,114,  of  wbiKB  7s6ti  were  foreign-bom  and  5563  were 
ncfiDes;  (1910  ccnnt],  19,945.  The  bland  Is  notable  for  its 
iF^ical  vegetation  and  dimata.  The  jasmine,  almond,  banana, 
and  coco-nut  palm  are  among  the  trees.  The  oleander 
graws  bete  to  be  a  tree,  and  there  is  a  banyan  tree,  said  to  be  the 
only  <Hie  growing  out  of  doois  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  qiedea  of  plants  in  West  found  elsewlwte  in  North 
America.  Tlie  mean  annual  temperature  b  ;6'  F.,  and  tbe  mean 
of  the  hottest  months  b  Ss-s*  P.;  that  of  the  coldest  months  b 
69"  F.;  thus  tbe  mean  range  of  temperature  b  only  13°.  The 
IMCcqriutioft  b  35  in.;  moit  of  the  rain  faUs  in  the  "  rainy  season" 
fron  May  to  Novenber,  and  b  preserved  in  dstems  by  the  in- 
habitants as  tbe  only  supply  of  drinking  water.  The  number  of 
cloudy  days  per  annum  averages  6a  Tbe  dty  occupies  the 
highest  portion  of  the  island.  The  harbour  accommodates 
vesaeb  drawing  37  ft.;  vesseb  of  37-30  fL  draft  can  enter  by 
either  the  "  llain  Sfa^  "  channd  or  the  aoutb-west  channel ;  the 
touth-east  channd  admits  vessels  of  as  ft.  draft  or  leas;  and 
four  otber  channeb  may  be  used  by  vessels  of  15-19  ft-  draft. 
The  harbour  b  defended  by  Fort  Taylor,  built  on  the  island  of 
Key  West  in  1846,  and  grutly  improved  and  modernised  after 
the  Spanbh-American  War  of  1898.  Among  the  buHdiogs  are 
the  United  States  custom  houat^  the  dty  haU,  a  convent,  and  a 
public  Hbrary. 

In  i86g  the  insgnificant  popubtion  of  Key  West  was  greatly 
increased  by  Cubans  who  left  thdr  native  isluul  after  an  ^tenpt 
at  revolution;  they  cnsagKi  In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and 
Key  West  d^oi  were  soon  widely  known.  Towards  the  dose  of 
tbe  19th  century  tbb  Industry  suffered  from  labour  troubles, 
from  the  competition  of  Tampa,  Florida,  and  from  the  commercial 
improvement  of  Havana,  Cuba;  but  soon  after  1900  tbe  tobacco 
budncBa  of  Key  West  be^n  to  recover.  Imnigtants  from  the 
Bahama  Islands  form  another  important  element  in  tbe  popu- 
lation.  They  are  known  as  "  Coochs,"  and  engage  in  sponge 
fishing.  In  1905  the  value  of  factory  products  was  $4,354,034 
(«a  increase  of  37-7%  over  the  value  in  1900);  the  exports 
10  1907  were  valued  at  $853,457;  the  inqiotts  wen  vahied  at 
9994,479,  the  excess  over  the  exports  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  f4>i>d  supply  of  the  dty  b  derived  from  other  Florida  ports 
ind  from  the  West  Indies. 

According  to  tradition  the  native  Indian  tribes  of  Key  West, 


after  being  dmost  asnihtUted  by  the  Caloosas,  fled  to  Cuba. 
There  are  relics  of  early  European  occupation  of  the  island  which 
suggest  that  it  was  once  the  resort  of  pirates.  The  dty  was  settled 
about  1833. '  The  Seminole  War  and  the  war  of  the  United 
States  with  Mexico  gave  it  some  military  importance.  In  1861 
Confederate  forces  attempted  to  seize  Fort  Taylor,  but  they  were 
BuccessfuUy  resisted  by  General  William  H.  Frei^. 

KHABAB0V8K  (known  as  Khabakovka  until  1895),  a  town 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  Amur  region  and  of  the  Maritime 
Province.  Pop.  (1897),  14,933.  It  was  founded  In  185S  and 
b  »tuated  on  a  high  cliff  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur,  at  its 
confluence  with  tbe  Usuri,  in  48*  aS*  N.  and  135"  6'  E.  It  b 
connected  by  rail  with  Vladivo^iA  (480  m.),  and  b  an  Important 
entrepot  for  goods  coming  down  the  Usuri  and  its  tributary  the 
Sungacba,  as  well  as  a  centre  of  trade,  espedally  in  sables.  The 
town  b  built  of  wood,  and  has  a  brge  cathedral,  a  monnmeot 
(1891}  to  Count  Muraviev-Aauuskiy,  acadet  corps  (new  building 
1904),  a  btanch  of  the  Runlaa  Geographical  Sodety,  with 
museum,  and  a  technical  railway  adiod. 

KHAIRAOARH,  a  Ectidatory  state  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
India.  Area,  931  sq.  m.;pop.  (1901},  i37i5S4i  showing  a  decrease 
of  34%  in  the  decade  due  to  the  effecu  of  famine;  estimated 
revenue,  £>^ooa;  tribute  £4600,  The  dilef,  who  b  descended 
fro&  tbe  ^d  Gond  royal  fuuDy,  received  the  title  of  raja  as  an 
hereditary  dbtinction  in  1898.  The  state  includes  a  fertile  plain, 
yielding  rice  and  cotton.  Its  prosperity  has  been  promoted  by 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway,  which  has  a  station  at  Dongatgarh, 
the  Urgnt  town  (pop-sSs^),  connected  by  read  with  Kbairagarfa 
town,  the  residence  of  the  laja. 

KHAIREDDIH  {Khatr-ed-Din  -  "  Joy  of  Reb'gion  ')  (d: 
1S90),  Turkbh  statesman,  was  of  Circassian  race,  but  nothing  b 
known  about  hb  birth  and  parentage.  In  early  boyhood  he  was 
In  tbe  hands  of  a  T^midan  dave-deakr,  by  whom  be  was  sold  to 
Hamuda  Pasha,  then  bey  of  Tunis,  who  gave  him  his  freedom  and 
a  French  education.'  When  Khaireddin  left  school  the  bey  made 
him  steward  of  hb  estates,  and  from  thb  portion  he  rose  to  be 
minister  of  finance.  When  the  prime  minister,  Mahmud  ben 
Ayad,  absconded  to  Fiana  with  die  treasure-dieat  of  the  beylic, 
Hamuda  despatched  Khaireddin  to  obtain  the  extradition  of  the 
fugitive.  The  misuon  faCed;  but  the  ux  years  it  occupied  enabled 
Khaireddin  to  make  himself  widely  known  in  France,  to  become 
acquainted  with  French  political  ideas  and  adminbtralive 
methods,  and,  on  hb  return  to  Tunisia,  to  renda  himself  more 
than  ever  useful  to  hb  government.  Hamuda  died  while  Khair- 
eddin was  in  France,  but  he  was  highly  appredated  by  the  three 
beys — Ahmet  (tSj?),  Mohammed  (1855),  and  Sadok  (1859) — 
who  in  tum  followed  Hamuda,  and  to  hb  influence  was  due  the 
sequence  of  liberal  measures  which  distmguisbcd  tbdr  sucosaive 
reigns.  Khaireddin  alio  secuml  for  the  reigning  family  the  ccm- 
firmation  from  the  sultan  of  Turkey  of  their  right  of  succession 
to  the  beylic.  But  although  Khaireddin's  protracted  residence 
in  France  bad  imbued  him  with  liberal  ideas,  it  had  not  made  him 
a  French  partban,and  he  strenuously (qiposed  the  French  scheme 
of  establishing  *  protectorate  over  Tunica  upaa  which  France 
embarked  in  the  eariy  'seventies.  Thb  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  Sadok's  prime  minister — an  apostate  Jew  named  Mustapha 
ben  Ismod — who  succeeded  in  completely  undermining  the  bey's 
oonfidrace  In  Um.  Hb  pontion  thus  beome  untenable  in 
Tunius,  and  shortly  after  the  Accession  of  Abdul  Hamid  he 
acquainted  the  sultan  with  hb  desire  to  enter  tbe  Turicish  service. 
In  1877  the  sultan  bade  him  come  to  Constantinople,  and  on  hb 
arrival  gave  him  a  seat  on  the  Reform  Commission  then  sitting 
atTofihane.  Eiriyin  r879 tbesultsnqipointcdhimgrand visier, 
and  shortly  afterwards  be  prepared  a  scheme  of  consdtutional 
government,  but  Abdul  Hamid  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Thereupon  Khaireddin  resigned  office,  on  the  aSth  of 
July  1S79.  More  than  once  the  sulun  offered  him  anew  the 
grand  viderate,  hat  Khaireddin  persistently  refused  it,  and  thus 
incurred  disfavour.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  January  1890^ 
praAically  a  prboner  in  hb  own  house. 

KHAIRPUR,  or  Khykpoox,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the 
Stnd  province  of  Bombay.   Area,  6050  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igoi). 
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I99>3i3t  showing  an  sppunt  IncreaM  of  55  %  In  the  decade; 
otimated  revenue,  £90,000.  Like  other  parts  of  Sind,  Khairpur 
consuts  of  a  great  alluvial  plain,  very  rich  and  fertile  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  the  Indus  and  the  irrigation  canals,  the  remain- 
ing area  being  a  continuous  series  of  uad-bill  ridges  covered 
with  a  stunted  brushwood,  where  cultivation  is  altogether 
impossible.  A  small  ridge  of  limestone  hills  passes  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  being  a  continuation  of  a  ridge  known 
ts  the  Ghar,  running  southwards  from  Rohri.  The  state  is 
watered  by  five  canals  drawn  oS  from  the  Indus,  besides  the 
Eastern  Nara,  a  canal  which  follows  an  old  bed  of  the  Indus. 
In  the  deurt  tracts  are  pits  of  natron. 

\  Khaikpur  town  is  situated  on  a  canal  15  m.  E.  of  the  Indus, 
with  a  railway  station,  lo  m.  5.  of  Sukkur,  on  the  Kotri-Rohri 
branch  of  the  North-Westem  railway,  which  here  croaiei  a 
corned  of  the  state.  Pop.  (iqoi),  r4,oi4.  Then  are  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  carpets,  goldsmiths'  work  ud  arms,  and  an 
export  trade  in  indigo,  grain  and  oilseeds. 

,  The  chief,  or  mlr,  of  Khairpur  belongs  to  a  Baluch  family,  known 
as  the  Talpur,  which  rose  on  the  fall  of  the  Kalhora  dynasty  Sind. 
About  1813,  during  the  troubles  in  Kabul  incidental  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Barakiai  dynasty,  the  mirs  were  able  to  withhold  the 
tribute  which  up  to  that  date  had  been  somewhat  irreouUrlv  paid 
to  the  rulersof  Afghanistan.  In  i8u  the  individuality  «  the  Khair- 
pur state  was  recognized  by  the  British  sovernment  in  a  treaty 
under  which  the  use  of  the  river  Indus  and  the  roads  of  Sind  were 
secured.  When  the  first  Kabul  expedition  was  decided  on,  the  mir 
of  Khairpur,  Ali  Murad,  cordially  supported  the  British  policy: 
and  the  result  was  that,  after  the  battles  of  Mccance  and  Daba  had 
put  the  whole  of  Sind  at  the  disposal  of  the  British,  Khairpur  was 
the  only  state  allowed  to  retain  its  political  existence  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  paramount  power.  The  chief  mir,  Fail  Mahoramed 
Khan,  G.C.I. E.,  who  was  an  enlightened  ruler,  died  in  ipcn,  shortly 
alter  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Shiite  shrine  of  Kerbcla. 

,  KHAJRAHO,  a  village  of  Central  India,  in  the  state  of 
Chhalaipur,  famous  for  its  old  temples;  pop.  (1901),  1241.  It 
Is  believed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Jijhoti,  corresponding  with  modem  Bundelkhand-  The  temples 
consist  of  three  groups:  Saiva,  Vaishnav  and  Jain,  almost  all 
built  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries.  They  are  coveted  outside 
and  inside  with  elaborate  sculptures,  and  also  bear  valuable 
inscriptions. 

.  KHAKI  (from  Urdu  khok,  dust),  originally  a  dust-coloured 
fabric,  of  the  character  of  canvas,  drill  or  hoUand,  used  by  the 
British  and  native  armies  in  India.  It  seems  tn  have  been  first 
worn  by  the  Guides,  a  mixed  regiment  of  fi^tier  troops,  in  1B48, 
and  to  have  spread  to  other  regiments  during  the  following  years. 
Some  *t  any  rate  of  the  British  troops  bad  uniforms  of  khaki 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857-58),  and  thereafter  drill  or 
holland  (generally  called  "khaki"  whatever  its  colour)  became 
the  almost  universal  dress  of  British  and  native  troops  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  During  the  South  African  War  of  1899-1901,  drill 
of  a  sandy  shade  of  brown  was  worn  by  all  trooiM  sent  out 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  Khaki  driU,  however, 
proved  unsuitable  material  for  the  cold  weather  in  the  uplands 
of  South  Africa,  and  after  a  time  the  troc^  were  supplied  with 
dust-coloured  serge  uniforms.  Since  1900  all  drab  and  green- 
grey  uniforms  have  been,  unofficially  at  any  rat^  designated 
khaki. 

KHAUFA,  THE.  Abdullas  zt  Taaisba  (Seyyid  Abdullah 
ibn  Seyyid  Mahommed)  (1846-1899),  successor  of  the'mahdi 
Mahommed  Ahmed,  bom  in  1S46  in  the  south-western  portion 
of  Darfur,  was  a  member  of  the  Taaisha  section  of  the  Sahara 
or  cattle-owning  Arabs.  His  father,  Mahommed  et  Taki,  had 
determined  to  emigrate  to  Mecca  with  his  family;  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  long  prevented  him,  and  he  died 
in  Africa  after  advising  his  eldest  son,  Abdullah,  to  take  refuge 
with  some  religious  sheikh  on  the  Nile,  and  to  proceed  to  Mecca 
cn  a  favourable  opportunity.  Abdullah,  who  had  already  had 
much  connexion  with  stave-hunters,  and  had  fought  against  the 
Egyptian  conquest  of  Darfur,  departed  for  the  Nile  valley  with 
this  purpose;  hearing  on  the  way  of  the  disputes  of  Mahommed 
Ahmed,  who  had  not  yet  ctumed  a  sacred  character,  with  the 
Egyptian  officials,  be  went  to  him  in  a|rite  of  great  difficulties, 


and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  at  once  no^niced  in  Um 
the  mahdi  ("  gttide  ")  divinely  appointed  to  regenerate  Islam  in 
the  latter  days.  His  advice  to  Mahommed  to  stir  up  revolt  io 
Darfur  and  Kordofan  being  justified  by  the  result,  be  bccaiw 
his  mMt  trusted  counsellor,  and  was  soon  declared  priocqul 
khalifa  or  vicegerent  of  the  mahdi,  all  of  whose  acts  wetc  to 
be  regarded  as  the  mahdi's  own.  The  mahdi  on  his  deathbed 
(1885)  solemnly  named  bim  his  successor;  and  for  thirteen  yean 
Abdullah  ruled  over  what  had  been  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 
Khartum  was  deaencd  by  lui  orders,  and  Omdunnan,  at  first 
intended  as  a  temponiy  camp,  was  made  his  capital.  At  length 
the  progress  of  Sir  Herbnt  (afterwards  Lord)  Kitchener's 
expedition  compdled  him  to  give  battle  to  the  Angto-Egyptian 
forces  near  Omdunftan,  where  on  the  md  of  September  iSqS  hit 
army,  fighting  with  d^>erate  courage,  was  almost  annifailaied. 
The  khalifa,  who  had  not  left  Omdurmaa  since  the  death  of 
the  mahdi,  fled  to  Kordofan  with  the  remnant  of  his  host.  On 
the  asth  of  November  1B99  he  gave  battle  to  a  force  under 
Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir)  F.  R.  Wingate,  and  was 
slain  at  Om  Debreikat.  He  met  death  with  great  fortitude, 
refusing  to  fly,  and  his  principal  amits  volnntarily  perished  with 
him. 

The  khalifa  was  a  man  of  Iron  win  and  great  energy,  and 
possessed  some  iqilitary  skilL  By  nature  tyrannical,  be  was 
impatient  of  all  opposition  and  annealed  to  ddi^t  in  cndty. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  to  meet  the  sttrei 
or  open  hostility  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Nile  valley  and  that  his 
authority  was  dependent  on  his  ability  to  overawe  his  o^wacnts. 
He  maintained  in  public  the  divine  character  of  the  power 
Inherited  from  the  mahdi  and  inspired  his  followers  to  perfara 
pro<Ugies  of  valour.  Althou^  he  treated  many  of  his  Eurcfteaa 
captives  with  terrible  severity  he  never  had  any  trftbcm  executed. 
It  is  said  that  their  preseiKe  in  Omdunnan  ministered  to  his 
vanity— one  of  tbe  moat  nuAed  featnrei  of  his  dander.  In 
intvate  life  be  ihowed  raudi  aflectioB  Cor  Us  iMmSy. 

Personal  dcetcbes  of  the  khalifa  are  given  in  Sbdn  rsifci'i  fn 
.and  Siaori  in  On  (London,  1696),  and  in  Father  Ohrwahkr's 

Ttn  Ytan  in  tkt  MMfi  Comb  (London,  189a).  See  also  Sir  F.  R. 
Wingate's  ifoAdiim  and  tkt  Egyptian  Snian  (London,  1891). 

KHAllL  IBK  A^HAD  IAbO  'AsduuavkXn  in.-SBAXlL' i» 
A^UAD  IBM  'Ana  IBN  TamIu]  (71S-791),  Arabian  philolo^st.  wu 
a  native  of  Oman.  He  was  distinguished  for  having  written  tbe 
fint  Arabic  dicticmary  and  for  having  first  cUssiAcd  tbe  Arabic 
metres  and  laid  down  their  rules.  He  was  also  a  poet,  aod  lived 
the  ascetic  life  irf  a  poor  student.  His  grammatical  wort  was 
carried  on  by  his  pupil  SIbawaihL  The  dictionary  knows  as  the 
KiUb-vl-'Ain  is  ascribed,  at  least  in  its  inceptioR,  to  Kbald.  It 
was  probably  finished  by  one  of  his  piquls  and  was  ik4  known  in 
Bagdad  aatil  862.  The  words  were  not  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  but  according  to  physiological  principles,  beginning  wish 
'Ain  and  ending  with  Ya.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  in 
existence  as  late  as  the  i4tfa  ccntuiy,  but  is  now  only  kMwn 
from  extracts  in  manuscript. 

Various  grammatical  worits  are  ascribed  to  KhaEl,  but  dwir 
authenticity  aeemi  doubtful;  cf.  C.  Brackdmann.  GescL  dtr 
arabiicheH  Literatnr,  L  100  (Weimar,  1898).  <G.  W.  T.) 

KHAMOAON.  a  town  of  India,  in  tbe  Buldana  diitrki  ei 
Berar,  340  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (1901),  18,341.  It  is  aa 
important  centre  of  the  cotton  trade.  ll>e  cotton  market,  the 
second  in  tbe  province,  was  established  about  iSm.  Khamgam 
was  connected  in  1870  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway 
by  a  short  branch  line. 

KHAMSBH,  a  small  but  important  province  of  Persia,  ketwecc 
Kazvin  and  Tabriz.  It  consisted  fonnaly  ot  five  dbuku. 
whence  its  name  Khamsch,  "  the  five,"  but  b  now  subdivided 
into  seventeen  districts.  The  language  of  tbe  inhabitaAts  is 
Turkish.  The  province  pays  a  revenue  «t  diont  £30^000  pB 
annum,  and  its  capital  is  Zenjin. 

KHAMSIN  (Arabic  for  "  fifty  "),  a  hot  oppiessve  wind  aris£|: 
in  the  Sahara.  It  Uows  in  Egypt  at  intervals  for  aboat  fifty 
days  during  March,  April  and  May,  and  fiUs  tbe  air  with  sand. 
In  Guinea  the  wind  ftom  the  Saltan  b  known  as  haiaattan 
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KHAMTIS— KHARGA 


.  KHAMTIS.  a  tribe  of  the  north  cast  fiontier  of  India, 
dwelling  in  the  hills  bordering  the  Lakhimpur  district  of  Assam. 
They  are  of  Shan  origin,  and  appear  to  have  settled  in  their 
present  abode  in  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century.  In  1839  they 
raided  the  British  outpost  of  Sadiya,  but  they  have  since  given 
no  trouble.  .Their  b«tdqnarteis  are  -in  a  valley  200  ID*  from 
Sadiya,  which  can  be  readied  only  over  high  pam  and  through 
dense  jungle.  In  1901  the  number  of  qieakera  of  Khamti  was 
returned  as  only  1490,  mostly  in  Burma. 

KHAN  (from  the  TurkI,  hence  Peiaian  and  Arabic  KhAn),  a 
title  of  ie^>ect  in  Habommedan  countries.  It  is  a  contracted 
form  of  kkOqdm  (khakan),  a  word  equivalent  to  sovereign  or 
emperor,  used  among,  the  Mongol  and  Turkl-oomad  hordes. 
The  title  khan  was  assumed  by  Jengbis  when  be  became  supreme 
ruler  of  the  Mongols;  his  successors  became  known  in  Europe 
as  the  Great  Khans  (sometimes  as  the  Chams,  &c.)  of  Tatary  or 
Cathay.  Khan  is  itiU  applied  to  semi-independent  rolets,  such 
as  the  khans  of  Russan  Turkestan,  or  tlw  khan  of  Kalat  in 
Baluchistan,  and  is  also  used  immediately  after  the  name  of 
rulers  such  as  the  sultan  of  Turkey;  the  meaning  of  the  term  has 
also  extended  downwards,  until  in  Perua  and  Afghanistan  it  has 
become  aa  afiix  to  the  name  of  any  Mahommedan  gentleman, 
like  Esquire,  and  in  India  it  has  become  a  part  of  many  Habom- 
medan names,  especially  when  Pathan  descent  is  claimed. 
The  title  of  Khan  Bahadur  is  conferred  by  the  British  govern- 
ment on  Mahommedans  and  also  on  Par^ 

KHANDBSH.  BUT  and  VEST,  two  districts  of  British 
India,  in  the  central  division  of  Bombay.  They  were  formed 
in  1906  by  the  division  of  the  old  single  district  of  Khandesh. 
Their  areas  are  respectively  4544  sq.  m.  and  5497  sq.  m.,  and 
the  population  on  these  areas  in  i9ai-was  957,728  and  469,654. 
The  headquarters  ol  East  Khandoh  are  at  Jalgaon,  and  those 
of  West  Khandesh  at  Dbulia. 

The  principal  natural  feature  is  the  Tapti  river,  which  flows 
through  both  districts  from  east  to  west  and  divides  each  into  two 
unequal  parts.  Of  these  the  larger  lie  towards  the  south,  and 
we  drained  by  the  riven  Girna,  Bori  and  Panjhra.  Northwards 
beyond  the  diuvtal  phdn,  which  oonialni  some  of  the  richest 
tracts  in  Khandesh,  the  land  rises  towards  the  Satpura  hills. 
In  the  centre  and  east  the  country  is  level,  save  for  some  low 
ranges  <^  baiteD  hitlt,  and  has  tn  general  an  arid,  unfertile 
appearance.  Towards  the  north  and  west,  the  plain  rises  Into  a 
difficult  and  nigged  country,  tMcUy  woo«led,  and  inbaUted  by 
wild  tribes  of  Bhib,  who  chiefly  support  themselves  on  the  fruits 
of  the  forests  and  by  wood-cutting.  The  drainage  of  the  district 
centres  in  the  Taftti,  which  receives  tliirteen  principal  tributaries 
in  iu  cooru  through  Khandeih,  None  td  the  rivers  ia  navigably 
and  the  Tapti  flows  in  too  deep  a  bed  to  be  useful  for  inlgalion. 
The  distria  on  the  whole,  however,  is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
surface  water.  Khandesh  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  A  large  area 
is  under  forest;  but  the  jungles  have  been  denuded  of  most  of 
their  valuable  timber,  Wld  beasts  are  niunenus.  In  1901  the 
popnlatioB  of  the.old  Aa^  district  was  1,497,383,  showing  an 
increase  of  leas  than  1%  in  the  decade.  Of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  the  Bhils  are  the  most  important.  Theynumbcr  167,000, 
^nd  fonneriy  were  a  wild  and  lawless  robber  tribe.  Since  the 
introduction  of  British  rule,  the  efforts  made  by  kindly  treatment , 
and  by  the  offer  of  suitable  employment,  to  win  the  Bhils  from 
their  disorderly  life  have  been  most  successful.  Many  of  them 
arc  now  employed  in  policeduties  and  as  village  watchmen.  The 
principal  crops  are  millets,  cotton,  pulse,  wheat  and  oilseeds. 
There  are  many  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton,  and  a 
cotton-mill  at  Jalgaon.  The  eastern  district  Is  travened  by 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway,  which  branches  at  Bhusawal 
(an  important  centre  of  trade)  towards  Jubbulpore  and  Nagpur. 
Both  ifistricts  are  crossed  by  the  Tapti  Valley  line  from  Sural. 
Khandesh  suffered  somewhat  from  famine  in  1896-1897,  and 
more  severely  in  1899-1900. 

KHAHDWA,  a  town  of  British  India,  In  the  Mmar  district  of 
the  Central  I^vinces,  of  which  it  ii  the  headquarters,  353  m. 
N.E.  of  Bombay  by  rail.  Pop.  (i^ot),  19,401.  Khandwa  is  an 
ancient  town,  with  Jain  and  otiier  temf^  Aa  a  centte  of 
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trade,  it  baa  superseded  the  old  capital  of  Burhanpnr.  It  is  an 
important  railway  jtmction,  where  the  Malwa  line  from  Indore 
meeu  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula.  There  are 
faaories  for  ^nning  and  presring  cotton,  and  raw  cotton  is 
exported. 

KHAXSA  (Tumldir  bint  *Amr,  known  as  al-KhansS)  (d. 
c.  645),  Arabian  poetess  of  the  tribe  Sulaim,  a  branch  of  Qais, 
was  bom  in  the  later  years  of  the  6th  century  and  brought  up  in 
such  wealth  and  luxury  as  tfw  desert  could  give.  Refusing  the 
offer  of  Duraid  ibn  uf^imma,  a  poet  and  prince,  she  married 
Hirdisand  had  by  him  three  sons.  Afterwards  she  married  again. 
Before  the  time  of  Islam  she  lost  her  brothers  ^akhr  and  Moawiya 
in  battle.  Her  elegies  written  on  these  brothers  and  on  her 
father  made  her  the  most  famous  poetess  of  her  time.  At  the 
fair  of  'UkAs  Nlbigha  Dhuby&ni  is  said  to  have  placed  A'sha  first 
among  the  poets  then  present  and  Kbansl  sec(»id  above  Hasstn 
ibn  Thabit.  Khansft  with  her  tribe  accepted  Islam  somewhat 
late,  but  persisted  in  wearing  the  heathen  sign  of  mourning, 
against  the  precepts  of  Islam.  Her  four  sons  fought  in  the  armies 
of  Islam  and  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Kaditfya.  Omar  wrote 
her  a  letter  congratulating  her  on  their  heroic  end  and  assigned 
her  a  pension.  She  died  in  her  tent  e.  645.  Her  dau^ter 
'Amra  also  wrote  poetry.  Opinion  was  divided  among  later 
critics  as  to  whether  Khansft  or  Laila  (see  Akasic  LnxaATUXE: 
iPoelry)  was  the  greater. 

Herdiwan  has  been  edited  byL.  Cticikho  (Beirut,  1695)  and  tran«- 
lated  into  French  by  Dc  Coppier  (Beirut,  1889).  C(.  T.  Ndldeke's 
Beitrdie  Mr  Ktnnlnisi  dtr  Potsie  der  alien  Arabtr  (Hanover, 
1864).  Stories  of  her  life  are  contained  in  the  Kitib  id-AthAni, 
xiii.  136-147.  (G.  W.  T.) 

KHAR,  a  small  but  very  fertile  province  of  Persia,  known 
by  tlw  ancients  as  Choara  and  Choarene;  pop.  about  10,000. 
liie  governor  of  the  province  reudes  at  lUshlak  Khar,  a  Urge 

village  situated  63  m.  S.E.  of  Teheran,  or  at  Aradin,  a  village 
10  m.  farther  E.  The  province  has  an  abundant  water-supply 
from  the  Hableh-rlld,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  wheat, 
barley  and  rice.  Of  the  {fiooa  which  it  pays  to  tlw  state,  more 
tlian  £4000  is  paid  In  kind— wheat,  barley,  straw  and  rice. 

KHARAGHODA,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  the  Ahmedafaad 
district  of  Bombay,  situated  on  the  Little  Runn  of  Cutch,  and 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway;  pop.  (1901),  >io8.  Here  Is 
the  govcnunent  factory  of  salt,  known  as  Baragra  aalt,  producing 
neariy  J ,000,000  cwt.  a  year,  most  of  which  is  ei^MMted  to 
other  provinces  in  Central  and  Northern  India. 

KHAHQA  (Was  ei^Kharca,  the  outer  oasis),  the  largest 
of  the  Egyptian  oases,  and  hence  frequently  called  the  Great 
Oasis.  It  lies  in  the  Libyan  desert  between  14'  aod  '6"  N.  and 
yf  and  31*  E.,  the  chid  town,  abo  called  Kharga,  being  435 
by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Cairo.  It  b  reached  by  a  narrow-gauge  line 
(opened  in  1908)  from  Kharga  junction,  a  station  on  the  Nile 
valley  line  near  Farshut.  The  oasis  consists  of  a  depression  in 
the  desert  some  isoo  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  Is  about  100  m.  long 
N.  to  S.  and  frwn  is  to  50  broad  E.  to  W.  Formerly,  and  into 
historic  times,  a  lake  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  depre^ 
sion,  and  the  thick  deposits  of  clay  and  sand  then  laid  down  now 
form  the  bulk  of  the  cultivated  hinds  <rf  the  oasis.  It  includes, 
iiowcver,  a  good  deal  of  desert  land.  The  inliabitants  numbered 
(1907  census)  8348.  They  are  of  Berber  stock.  Administra- 
tively the  oasis  forms  part  of  the  mudiria  of  Assiut.  It  b 
practically  rainless,  and  there  b  not  now  a  single  natural  flowing 
^ng.  Hierc  are,  however,  numerous  wells,  water  being  ob- 
uined  freely  from  the  porous  sandstone  which  undcrliea  a  great 
part  of  the  Libyan  desert.  Some  very  ancient  wells  are  400  ft. 
deep.  In  water-t>earing  sandstones  near  the  surface  tliere  are 
underground  aqueducts  dating  from  Roman  limes.  The  oaan 
contains  many  groves  of  date  palms,  there  bdng  over  60,000 
adult  trees  in  1907.  The  dom  palm,  tamarisk,  acada  and  wild 
senna  are  also  found.  Rice,  bariey  and  wheat  are  the  chief 
cereals  cultivated,  and  lucerne  for  fodder.  Beudes  agriculture 
the  only  industry  b  badtet  and  mat  making— from  palm  leaves 
and  fibre.  Saatx  1906  extensive  boring  and  land  reclamation 
works  have  been  undertaken  in  tlie  oa^ 
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773  KHARKOV- 

Tlie  name  of  the  owi  ippeui  In  hluo^yiduci  m  KtHem,  ud 
that  of  its  capital  ai  Bebi  (the  plou^.  In  Pbaraonic  time*  it 
luppOTted  a  large  population,  but  tbc  numerous  ruini  ate  mostly 
of  later  date.  The  ptindpal  niin,  a  temple  of  Aruood,  built 
under  Darius,  is  of  sandstone,  143  ft.  long  by  63  ft.  broad  and 
30  ft  in  height.  South-east  b  another  temple,  a  square  atone 
buiUiDg  with  the  name  ot  Antoninus  Pius  over  one  of  the  en- 
ttanoes.  On  the  eastern  ocailnDent  of  the  oaua  on  the  way  to 
Girga  arc  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  fort  with  twelve  bastions. 
On  the  road  to  Asaiut  is  a  fine  Roman  columbarium  or  dove-cote. 
Next  to  the  great  temple  the  most  interesting  tuin  in  the  oasis  is, 
however,  the  necn^iolii,  •  buiiatplace  of  the  eady  Christians, 
^aced  onahiU3ni.N.ofthe  town  of  Khaiga.  There  are  some 
two  hundred  rectangular  tomb  buildings  In  unbumt  brick  with 
ornamented  fronts.  In  most  of  the  tombs  is  «  chamber  in  which 
the  mummy  was  placed,  the  Egyptian  Christians  at  £nt  con- 
tinuing this  method  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  In 
ieveral  of  the  tombs  and  in  the  ^pd  of  the  cemetety  fa  painted 
the  Egyptian  sign  of  life,  which  was  confounded  with  the  Chri4- 
tiaa  ctOM.  The  chapel  is  basiHcan;  in  it  and  in  another  building 
in  tbe  neaopolis  arc  crude  frescoes  of  biblical  subjects. 

Kharp  town  (pop.  tgo7  census,  5361)  is  picturesquely  Auated 
amid  palm  groves.  Hie  bouses  are  ^sun-diled  brides,  the  streets 
narrow  and  winding  and  for  the  most  part  roofed  over,  the  roofs 
carrying  upper  storeys.  Some  of  the  streets  are  cut  through  the 
■olid  rode.  South  of  tbe  town  are  the  villages  of  Genna,  Guehda 
(with  a.  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  Mut  and  Kbooiu),  Bubtk 
ipap.  toil),  Dakalcin,  Beris  (pop.  1564),  Dush  (with  remains  of 
a  fine  temple  bearing  the  names  of  Domitian  and  Hadrian),  ftc. 

Kharga  is  usually  identified  with  the  dty  of  Oasis  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  t>dng  seven  days'  journey  from  Thebes  and 
ealM  in  Creek  tbe  la^nd  of  the  Bloaed.  The  oasfa  was  tn- 
versed  by  the  aray  of  Cambyaes  when  on  its  way  to  the  oasb  of 
Ammon  (Siwa),  the  army  perishing  in  the  desert  before  rcacfaing 
its  destination.  During  the  Roman  period,  as  It  had  also  been 
In  Pharaonic  times,  Khlrga  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment, 
tbe  most  notable  exile  being  Nestorius,  sent  thither  after  Ins 
condemnation  by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  Later  it  became  a 
halting'place  for  the  caravans  of  slaves  brought  from  Dariur  to 
Eopt. 

About  too  m.  W.  of  Kharga  is  the  oasis  of  Dakhia,  the  inner 
or  receding  oasis,  so  named  in  contrast  to  Kharga  as  being  farther 
from  the  Nile.  Dakhia  has  a  population  (1907)  of  18,368.  Its 
diief  town.  El  Kasr,  has  3601  inhabitants.  The  prindfMil  ruin,  of 
Roman  origin  and  now  called  Deir  d  Hagar  (the  stone  convent), 
b  of  considerable  size.  The  Theban  triad  were  the  chief  ddtics 
worshipped  here.  Some  tse  m.  N.W.  of  DakbU  Is  the  oeds  of 
Faraf  ra,  population  about  tooe,  said  to  be  the  first  ol  the  oases 
conquered  by  the  Moslems  from  the  Christians.  It  is  noted  for 
the  fine  quality  of  its  (^ves.  The  Baharia,  or  Little  Oasis 
(pop.  about  6000},  lies  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Fatafra.  Many  of  iu 
inhabitants,  who  are  of  Berber  race,  are  Senussitet.  Baharia  is 
about  ISO  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  oasis  of  Siwa  (see  EOVTT:  Tie  Oata; 
andStWA). 

See  H.  Brunch,  JEriM  nofh  iem  froun  Osm  d-KkartA  Ik  itr 
Libjtchen  Wm*  (Leipiie.  1878):  H.  J.  U  Beadndl.  An  fifjMan 
OttsU  (London,  1909);  Murray'i  Handbook  for  Eiyft,  lltli  cd. 
ILondoD,  1907);  C^UtUal  and  Topof^apkieal  Rtpcrl  m  Kkaiga 
Uon'f  (1899),  on  Far^ra  OasU  (1899).  00  DakUa  Oaiii  {1900),  on 
Bakaria  Ouu  (1903),  all  imed  by  the  f^iblic  Work*  Dniartnient, 
Cairo.  (FTr.  C.) 

KBARXOVt  •  gDVerement  ot  Little  Russia,  surrounded  by 
those  of  Kuiak,  Poltava,  Ekaterinoslav,  territory  of  tbe  Don 
Cossacks,  and  Voronezh,  and  belonging  partly  to  the  basin  of 
the  Don  and  partly  to  that  of  the  Dnieper.  The  area  is  31,035 
iq.  m.  In  general  the  government  is  a  table-land,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  300  to  4SO  ft.,  traversed  by  deep-cut  river  valleys.  The 
soil  isforthemost  part  of  high  fertility,  about  57%  of  the  surface 
bring  arable  land  and  34%  natural  pasture;  and  though  the 
winter  is  rather  severe,  the  summer  heat  is  sufficient  for  the 
ripening  of  grves  and  melons  in  the  open  air.  The  bulk  of 
the  popidatkm  b  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  the 
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breeding  of  sheep,  cattle  and  bones,  thou^  vaiioiu  mannfactv- 
ing  industriei  have  developed  lapid^,  more  cspedaUy  since  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  Horses  are  bred  for  the  anny,  and 
tbe  yield  of  wool  is  of  spedal  Importance.  The  ordinary  cetcah, 
maise,  buckwheat,  millet,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  poppies,  potatoes 
and  beetroot  are  all  grovrn,  and  bee-keefnng  aitd  silk wota-rcariiig 
are  of  Gondderable  importance.  Sixty-three  per  cent,  of  tbe  knd 
u  owned  by  the  poaants,  15%  by  tlM  Dobility.  6%  by  ownes 
of  other  classes,  and  6%  by  the  crown  and  public  institutieos- 
Beettoot  sugar  factories,  cotton-mills,  distiUerica,  flour-milh, 
tobacco  faaories,  brickworks,  breweries,  wooUco  factories,  iron- 
works,  pottety4dIns  and  tMuwrics  are  tbe  lending  indastriil 
estabUshmenta.  Gardening  b  actively  prosecuted.  Sah  ii 
extracted  at  Slavyansk.  The  mass  of  the  pet^Ie  arc  Ltitb 
Russians,  but  there  are  also  Great  Russians,  Kalmucks,  Gcnuns, 
Jews  and  Gypsies.  In  1867  the  total  ptqnilation  was  t,68i,4U, 
and  In  1897  'iS/ttTIr  ^  lAora  1,141^)3  were  wvora  and 
367,601  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  ptqiulation  in  1906  wai 
3,983,900.  Ihe  government  is  divided  into  eleven  disiricu. 
The  chid  town  u  Kharkov  (q.t.).  The  other  district  towns, 
with  their  populations  in  1S97,  are  Akhtyri^a  (33,965  in  190a), 
Bogodukhov  (11,918),  Isyum  (11,959),  Kupyansk  (7116), 
Lehedin  (16,684),  Starobydsk  (13,138),  Sumy  (18,519  in  1900}, 
Valki  (8843),  Volchansk  (11,333),  and  Zmiyev  (4651). 

KHARKOV,  a  town  of  southern  Russia,  capital  of  tbe  above 
govenunenl,  in  56'  37*  N.  and  35"  5*  £.,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dmett.  15a  m.  taO  S.S.E.  of  Kursk.  Oak  foresu  bound  it 
on  two  sides.  P<^  (1867),  59,968;  (1900},  197,405.  Kliarfcovis 
an  archie[dsaq>a]  see  of  tlie  OrtlK>dox  Greek  Church,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  X.  army  corps.  Tbe  four  annual  fain  arc 
among  tbe  busiest  in  Russia,  more  eqiedally  the  Kicsbcheo- 
skaya  or  Epiphaiqr  fair,  whidi  u  <9eiicd  on  the  6th  (igtb)  ef 
January,  and  tbe  VAimAy  fair  In  the  autumn.  The  turnover 
at  the  former  is  estimated  at  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000.  Then- 
sands  of  horses  are  bought  and  sold.  At  the  Trinity  (Troitsa) 
fair  in  June  an  extensive  business  (£Soo,ooo)  is  done  In  wooL  A 
great  variety  of  manufactured  goods  are  prodwxd  in  tbe  town — 
linen,  felt,  beetroot  sugar,  tobacco,  brandy,  soap,  caiKHes,  cast- 
iron.  Kharkov  b  an  educational  cemte  for  the  hi^wr  and 
middle  classes.  Besides  a  flourishing  university,  instituted  in 
1805,  and  attended  by  from  1600  to  1700  students,  it  poise»s  a 
technological  institute  (400  students),  •  railway  cn^neericg 
school,  an  observatory,  a  veterinary  college,  a  botanical  prden. 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  commercial  school.  Tbe  univer- 
sity building  was  formerly  a  roysl  palace.  The  library  contains 
170,000  volumes;  and  the  noiogial  collections  are  especialij' 
rich  in  the  birds  and  fishes  ct  southern  Russia.  Public  prdens 
occupy  the  dte  trf  (be  andent  military  worlis;  and  tbe  govern- 
ment has  a  modd  farm  in  the  nei^bourfaood.  Of  the  Orthodoi 
churches  one  has  the  rank  of  cathedral  (17S1).  Amortg  tbe 
public  institutions  are  a  peofde's  palace  (1903)  and  an  industrial 
museum. 

The  foundation  of  Kharkov  h  aidgncd  to  1650,  b«  there  b 
archaeolottical  evidence  of  a  muck  earlier  occupaiioa  of  the  district, 
if  not  of  tfie  Hte.  Tbe  Cossacks  of  Kharkov  mRaincd  faitbf al  t«  \ht 
ttar  during  the  rebellions  of  tbe  lailcr  part  of  the  17th  ccmnrv: 
in  return  they  received  numerous  privilege*,  and  contiMed  to  be  a 
■trong  advance-guard  of  tbe  Rusdan  power,  till  the  final  sulriMpiiaa 
ofallthesouthemregion.  Wih other militarv settlements  Rharkiw 
was  placed  on  a  new  footing  in  1765:  and  at  the  same  time  it  becm 
the  administrative  centre  of  tbe  Ukraine. 

KHARPOT,  the  most  important  town  in  tbe  Khaiput  'cr 
Mamutcl  d-Ada)  vilayet  ^  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  an  ahitsik  <i 
4350  ft.,  a  few  nlles  south  (rf  the  Murad  Su  or  Eastern  Eophnts. 
and  almost  as  near  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  mi  the  Samsua- 
Sivas-Diarbekr  road.  Pop.  about  10,000.  The  town  isbuihca 
a  hill  terrace  about  1000  fL  above  a  well-watered  plain  of  excep- 
tional fertility  which  lies  to  the  south  and  snppMts  a  large  popu- 
lation. Kharput  pnbablystandsonorneartbesiteoCCmati»- 
eerto  In  Sqihene,  reached  by  Corbulo  in  a.o.  65.  The  eariy 
Moslem  geographers  knew  it  as  Hisn  Ztyad,  but  lite  AnncntsB 
name  was  Khaitabirt  ta  KhartHrt,  whence  Kharput.  CcdrcwM 
(ittk  century)  wiUci  Xipmn.  Tbm  b  a  stoty  that  in  im 
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jMcdiD  (Jocebn)  oi  Camttmy,  and  Baldwin  IL,  king  of  Jeni- 
idem,  both  piisonen  of  tbe  Anii  Balak  in  iu  caMk,  woe  mui^ 
dmd  by  bdng  cast  from  its  difis  after  an  attempted  retcue: 
The  stoiy  is  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  calls  the  place  Quart 
Rert  or  Pierre,  but  it  is  a  mere  romaoce.  Kbaiput  u  an  impor- 
tant  station  «i  the  American  misMonaiiea,  wbo  have  built  a 
college,  a  tbeiJogical  Kminaiy,  and  bm'  and  Ciib'  ichoola. 
bi  November  1895  Kunb  looted  and  tMnied  the  Annenian 
villafcs  on  the  plain;  and  !n  the  same  month  Kharput  was  at- 
tacked and  the  American  schools  were  burned  down.  A  large 
number  of  the  Giegoiian  and  Protestant  Armenian  clergy  and 
people  were  maMacred,  and  churdwi,  mooasteiies  and  houses 
were  looted.  The  nlayct  Ehaiput  was  founded  in  1888,  being 
tbe  tesuh  of  a  provincial  rearrangement,  desgned  to  ensure 
better  contnd  over  tbe  disturbed  districts  of  Kurdistan.  It  has 
much  Bsinefal  wealth,  a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile  soiL  The 
■cat  of  flBverament  is  Mam,  en  the  plain  3  m.  S.  of  Kharput. 

(D.  G.  H.) 

KHAB8AWAM.  a  feudatory  sUte  of  India,  within  the  ChoU 
Nagpur  division  of  Bengal;  area  153  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  36,540; 
cstioiated  revenue  £3600.  Since  the  opening  of  tlie  main  line 
at  tJw  BengalrNagpnr  railway  tfaiOugb  the  sute  trade  has  been 
ttimnlated,  and  it  is  bdleved  that  both  ima  and  cepptt  can  be 
worked  profitably. 

KHARTUB,  the  capital  of  the  Anglo>Egyptiaa  Sudan,  on  the 
left  tank  of  tbe  Blue  Nile  immediately  above  iU  junction  with 
the  White  Nile  in  15*  36'  N.,  31"  33'  E.,  and  xas»  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  431  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Fort  Sudan,  on  tbe  Red  Sea, 
and  1345  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  rail  and  steamer.  Pop.  (1907)  with 
suburbs,  but  excluding  Omdurman,  69,549. 

The  dty,  laid  out  on  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Lord  Kitchener  In 
1898,  bas  a  iucttire>que  tapect  with  iu  numerous  handsome 
stone  and  bridt  buildiags  surrounded  by  gardens  and  its  groves 
of  palms  and  other  trees.  Tbe  river  esplanade,  a  m.  long,  con- 
tains tbe  chief  buildings.  Parallel  with  it  is  Khedive  Avenue, 
oi  eqinl  length.  The  rest  of  the  city  is  in  squares,  the  Urects 
forming  the  design  of  tbe  union  jack.  la  the  centre  of  the 
e^ilanade  is  the  goveraor^eneral's  palace,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  palaa  destroyed  by  tbe  Mahdtsts  in  1885.  It  is  a  three- 
storeyed  building  with  arcaded  verandas  and  a  fine  staircase 
leading  to  a  loggia  on  the  first  Boor.  Here  a  taUet  indicates 
tbe  spot  In  the  old  palace  where  Geneial  Gordon  felL  In  the 
gardens,  which  cover  six  acres,  is  a  colossal  stone  "lamb" 
brought  from  the  niins  of  Sobs,  an  andent  Christian  dty  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  The  "  lamb  "  is  in  reality  a  ram  of  Ammoa,  and 
baa  an  inscription  in  Etluopian  hien^lyphs.  In  front  at  the 
southern  bcade,  whkh  looks  Mi  to  Kbcdive  Avenue,  is  a  bronae 
statue  of  General  Gordon  seated  on  a  camel,  a  copy  of  the 
statue  by  Onslow  Ford  at  Chatham,  En^nd,  Government 
offices  and  private  villas  are  on  dther  side  of  the  palace,  and 
beyond,  on  tbe  east,  are  tbe  Sudan  Club,  the  militaiy  hoqutal, 
and  tbe  Gordon  Memorial  College.  The  coll^,  the  chief 
educational  centre  fn  the  Sudan,  is  a  large,  many-windowed 
building  with  accommodation  for  several  hundred  scholars 
nod  research  laboratories  and  an  economic  museum.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  esplanade  are  the  soologicar  gardens,  the 
chief  hotd,  the  Coptic  church  and  the  Mudiria  House 
(re^ence  <rf  the  governor  of  Khartum),  Running  south  from 
Khedive  Avenue  at  the  spot  where  tbe  Gotdon  statue  stands,  is 
Victoria  Avenue,  leading  to  Abbaa  Square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  tbe  great  mosque  with  two  minarets.  On  the  north- 
east  side  of  the  square  ate  the  public  markets.  The  Anglican 
church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  the  principal  banks  and  buuness 
bouses,  ate  in  Khedive  Avenue.  Tbtn  are  Maronite  and  Greek 
churches,  an  Austrian  Roman  Cathdic  mission,  a  large  and 
well-equipped  dvil  hospital  and  a  museum  for  Sudan  archaeo- 
logy. Outside  the  dty  are  a  number  of  model  villages  (each 
of  tbe  prindpal  tribes  of  the  Sudan  having  its  own  settlement) 
In  whidi  the  dwellings  are  built  after  the  tribal  fashion.  Adja- 
cent are  tbe  par»le  ground  and  racecourse  and  tbe  golf-lifiks. 
A  line  of  fortifications  extends  south  of  the  dty  from  tbe  Blue  to 
tbeWfaiteNile.  The  buildfaigk  are  used  as  faanacki.  Batncks 
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for  Bdtiih  tioops  occuqr  tbe  end  (tf  the  Use  latiag  tbe  Bhie 
Nile. 

On  tbe  right  (nottbem)  bank  of  the  Bhie  Nile  It  tbe  suburb  of 
Khartum  North,  formerly  called  Halfaya,'  where  is  the  prindpal 
railway  station.  It  is  joined  to  the  dty  by  a  bridge  (completed 
r9io)  containing  a  roadway  and  tbe  railway,  Khartum  itself 
bdng  KTved  by  atcam  ttans  and  dckshaws.  The  steamers  for 
the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile  start  from  the  qu4y  along  the 
e^Ianade.  West  of  tbe  zoolo^cal  gardens  is  tbe  point  of 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  and  here  is  a  ferry  across 
to  Omdunnan  iqji.)  00  tbe  west  bank  <rf  tbe  White  Nik  a  mile 
or  two  bdow  Khartum.  In  the  river  iiuwdiattfy  bdow 
Khartum  is  Tuti  Island,  on  wUcb  Is  as  old  fort  and  an  Arab 
village. 

~  From  its  geographical  poeition  Khartum  is  admirably  adapted 
as  a  commercial  and  political  centre.  It  is  the  great  entrepAt 
fw  tbe  trade  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Stidin.  By  the  NUe  wato- 
ways  there  is  essy  transport  from  the  toatheni  and  western 
equatorial  provinces  and  from  Sennar  and  other  eastern  dis- 
tricts. Through  Omdurman  come  the  exports  of  Kordofan 
and  Datfur,  while  by  tbe  Red  Sea  railway  tbete  is  ready  access 
to  tbe  BMufceta  «l  the  worid.  The  01^  impMtant  mainifacture 
Is  tbe  making  of  brides. 

The  population  is  heterogeneous.  The  ofEcisl  class  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  British  and  Egyptians;  the  traders  are  mostly 
Greeks,  Syrians  and  Copts,  while  nearly  all  the  tribesof  tbe  Sudan 
are  represented  in  the  negro  and  Arab  inhabitants. , 

At  the  time  of  tbe  occupation  of  the  Sudan  by  the  Egyptiaiu  a 
■mall  fishing  village  existed  on  the  sice  o(  the  present  city.  In  1633 
tbe  Esypttans  established  a  permanent  camp  here  and  out  of  this 
grew  cbecity.whicb  in  1830  was  chotenas  the  capital  of  ttw  Sudanese 
postesuons  of  Egypt.  It  got  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
promoDtory  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Niles  to  an  etephant's 
truak,  tbe  meaning  of  UorfMi  in  the  dialect  of  AcsUe  spoken  in 
tbe  locality.  The  dty  rafMdly  acquired  importance  as  tbe  Sudan 
was  opeoed  up  by  travellers  and  traders,  becoming,  besides  the  scat 
of  much  Irsitimate  cmnmerce,  a  great  slave  mart.  It  was  chosen 
as  tbe  headquarters  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  miadons. 
and hadapopulatlonofSDJWOor more.  Despite  itsiiseit  conuioca 
few  building!  <A  any  arehltectutai  merit;  the  most  important  were 
tbe  palace  of  tbe  govemor^eaenl  and  the  church  of  the  Austrian 
mission.  The  histoiy  of  the  city  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  Sudan  generally,  bat  it  nwy  be  recalled  here  that  in  1884, 
at  the  time  of  the  Mahcbst  rising,  General  Gordon  was  sent  to  Khar- 
tum to  arrange  lor  tlie  evacuation  by  the  ^^ptians  of  the  Sudan. 
At  Khartum  he  was  besieged  by  the  MahdiMs,  whose  headquarteti 
were  at  Omdurman.  Khartum  was  eaptured  and  GOTdon  killed 
on  tbe  36th  of  January  1685,  two  days  before  the  arrival  oil  the  town 
of  a  smalt  British  relief  fonx.  which  withdrew  oa  seeing  ttie  dty 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Neariy  every  building  in  Khutum  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mahdists  and  ue  dty  abandoned  in  favour  of 
Omdurman,  which  place  remained  the  headauartcn  of  the  mahdi's 
successor,  the  khalifa  Abdullah,  till  September  1S98,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Analo-Egyptiao  forces  under  General  (afterwards  Lord) 
Kitchener.andtheKat  of  government  again  transferred  toIOiartum. 
It  speedily  arose  from  its  ruini,  being  rebuilt  on  a  much  finer  Kale 
than  the  original  city.  In  1899  the  railway  Iron  Wadi  Haifa  was 
completed  to  Khartum,  and  in  1906  through  eommnalcation  by  mil 
was  esUbUshed  with  the  Red  Sea, 

KHASI  AID  JADRU  HnU.  ji  district  of  Btitlah  India,  in 
the  Hilli  dividon  of  Eastern  Bengsl  and  Assam.  It  omipica 
the  central  pUteau  between  the  vallqrs  ot  the  Brahmaputnt 
and  the  Surma.  Area,  6037  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  (igoi),  ao>,3S(^  showing 
an  increase  of  a  %  inlhe  decade. 

The  district  consists  of  a  iuccwiion  of  steq>  tidges  running 
east  and  west,  with  elevated  tabl»-hnds  between.  On  the 
southern  side,  towards  Sylhet,  the  mountains  rise  predpitously 
from  the  valley  of  the  Barik  or  Surma.  Tbe  first  plateau  is 
sbout  4000  ft  above  sea-IeveL  Farther  north  is  another 
plateau,  on  which  is  situated  tbe  station  of  Shillong,  4900  ft. 
above  the  sea;  behind  lies  the  Shillong  range,  of  wUch  the 
hi^est  peak  rises  to  6450  fL  On  the  noil^  side,  towards 
Kamn^i,  are  two  rimflar  platesna  of  Jower  devation.  The 

■The^Uaneof  Hslfa^,  a  place  of  some  iimMitaace  belne  the 
foundation  (M  Khartum,  ii4m.  to  the  N.,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile.  FnMnthelsthcenCury  uptoiSat  it  was  the  capital  of  a  smaU 
state,  tributary  toSennar,  regarded  aaacontinuation of  the  Christiaa 
Ungdom  of  Aba  (see  DomUlLA). 
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geaenl  appearance  of  aU  these  Uble-Iandi  h  tkat  of  undulating 
downs,  covered  with  grau,  but  destitute  of  large  timber.  At 
3000  ft.  elevation  the  iodigenoua  pine  predominates  over  all 
other  vegetation,  and  fonasahnostpme  pine  fwcsta.  The  highest 
ridges  are  clothed  mlh  magnffircnt  clumpc  of  timber  trees, 
which  superstition  has  preserved  from  the  axe  of  the  wood-oitter. 
The  chanicteristic  trees  in  these  sacred  groves  chiefly  consist  «t 
oaks,  chestnuts,  magnolias,  &c.  Beneath  the  shade  pow  rare 
orchids,  rhododendrons  and  wild  cinnanwn.  The  ttietma  are 
merely  mountain  torrents;  many  of  tbem  pus  through  narrow 
gorges  of  wild  beauty.  From  time  immemorial,  Lower  Bengal 
has  drawn  iu  supply  of  lime  from  the  Kfaasi  Hills,  and  the 
quarries  along  their  southern  slope  we  inekhaustihle.  Coal  irf 
fair  quality  crops  out  at  several  places,  and  there  are  a  few 
small  coal-mines. 

The  Khasi  Hills  were  conquered  by  the  British  in  1833.  They 
are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who  still  live  in 
primitive  communities  under  elective  chiefs  In  political  subordi- 
nation  to  the  British  government.  There  are  15  of  these  diiefs 
called  Sitnu,  who  exerdie  independent  jurisdictiMi  and  p»y  no 
tribute.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  Khasis  numbered 
107,500.  They  are  a  peculiar  race,  speaking  a  language  that 
belongi  to  the  Mon-Anam  family,  f<^wing  the  rale  of  matri- 
archal succession,  and  erecting  monolithic  monuments  over 
their  dead.  The  Jaintia  Hills  used  to  form  a  petty  Hindu 
principality  which  was  annexed  in  1835.  The  InhaUtants, 
called  Syntengs,  a  cognate  tribe  to  the  Khasb,  were  subjected 
to  a  moderate  income  tax,  an  innovation  agalnH  which  they 
rebelled  in  i860  and  1S61.  The  revolt  was  stamped  out  by  the 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  Expedition  of  186^3.  The  headqnarten 
of  the  district  were  transferred  in  1864  from  Chefrapunji  to 
ShiUoog,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Assam.  A  good  cart-road  runs  north  from  Cheriapunji 
through  Shillong  to  Gaubati  on  the  Brahmaputra;  total  length, 
97  m.  The  district  was  the  focus  of  the  peat  earthquake  at 
the  I  ith  of  June  1897,  which  not  only  destroyed  every  pennanoit 
buUding,  but  broke  up  the  roads  and  caused  many  landslips. 
The  loss  of  life  was  put  at  only  916,  but  hundreds  died  suImc- 
quently  of  a  malignant  fever.  In  1901  the  district  had  t7^tJ 
Christians,  chiefly  converts  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Mission. 

See  Ditlria  Ga^ttter  (1906) ;  Major  P.  R.  T.  Gurdon,  Tk*  KknsU 
(1907). 

KHAIKOT  (also  Ckaskoi,  Hakoi,  Khaskioi,  Ckaskno,  Has- 
kovo,  and  in  Buligarian  Kkaskimo),  (he  capital  of  the  department 
of  Khaskoy  in  the  eastern  Rumelia,  Bulgaria;  45  m.  E&£.  of 
Philippopolia.  Pop.  (1900),  14,918.  The  vem  has  a  sution 
7  m.  N.  on  the  Philippopolis-Adrianople  section  of  the  Belgrade* 
Constantinople  railway.  Carpets  aiid  woollen  goods  are  manu- 
factured, and  in  the  surrounding  country  tobacco  and  silk  are 
produced. 

KHATTAK,  an  important  Pathan  tribe  In  the  North-West 
Fnmticr  Province  of  India,  inhabiting  the  •outh-eaitcm  portion 
of  the  Peshawar  district  and  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Kohat.  They  number  14,000,  and  have  always  been 
quiet  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  government. '  They  furnish 
many  recruits  to  the  Indian  army,  and  make  Btoat  excellent 
soldiers. 

KHAZARS  (known  also  as  Chotars,  as  'Ankitipoi  or  XAfopei  in 
Byzantine  writers,  as  Khaxin  in  Armenian  and  Khwalisses  in 
Russian  chronicles,  and  Ugri  Bictii  in  Nestor),  an  ancient  people 
who  occupied  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  secondary  powers 
of  the  Byzantine  state-system.  In  the  epic  of  Firdousi  Khaxar 
is  the  representative  name  for  all  the  northern  foes  of  Persia, 
and  legendary  invasions  long  before  the  Christian  era  are  vaguely 
attributed  to  them.  But  the  Khazars  are  an  historic  figure 
upon  the  borderland  erf  Europe  and  Asia  for  at  least  900  years 
(a.d.  190-1100).  The  epoch  of  their  greatness  is  from  a.d.  600 
to  9SO.  Their  home  was  in  the  spurs  of  the  Caucasus  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Cas[»an— called  hy  medieval  Moslem  geographers 
Bahr-al-Khazar  ("  sea  of  the  Khazars  ") ;  their  dties,  all  populous 
and  dnlized  commercial  centres,  were  Itil,  the  capital,  upon  the 
delta  of  the  Volga,  the  "  river  of  the  Khaxan,"  Seme&dcr 


(Ta^v),  the  older  capital,  Kbamlidje  or  Khaleodscb,  Bdend- 
sdwr,  the  outpost  towards  Armenia,  and,  Sarkd  on  the  Diml 
Tbcy.  were  the  Venetians  of  the  Ca^^  and  the  Euzinc,  ike 
orgai^ers  of  the  transit  J>etween  the  two  bauns,  the  univrrul 
carriers  between  Eagl  aiad  West;  and  Itil  was  the  mcetiog-plsce 
of  the  commerce  of  Persia,  By^mtium,  Armenia,  Russia  and  the 
Bulgarians  of  the  middle  Volga.  Thetideof  thcirdominioncbbed 
and  Sowed  repeatedly,  but  the  normal  Khaxari  may  be  taken  as 
the  territory  between  the  Caucasus,  the  Volga  and  the  Deo, 
with  the  outlying  province  of  the  Crimea,  or  Little  Khaxaiia. 
The  southern  beuwlary  never  greatly  altered;  it  did  at  tins 
reach  the  Kur  and  the  Aras,  but  on  that  side  tiie  Khazais  wetc 
confronted  by  Byxantium  and  Persia,  and  were  for  the  most  put 
restrained  within  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  by  the  forti£catioM 
of  Dariel.  Amongst  the  itomadic  Ugiians  and  agricultural  Slsrs 
of  the  north  their  frtmtier  fluctuated  widely,  and  in  its  zcniih 
Kbinria  extended  from  the  Dnieper  to  Bolgsri  apo«  the  middle 
Volga,  and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ca^iian  to  Astarabad. 

Bllmeltty-—T^  origin  of  the  Khuars  has  been  much  dbpated, 
and  tbcv  have  been  variously  regarded  ai  akin  to  the  Ceorsiac*, 
Finno-Ugriant  and  Turks.  This  last  view  is  perhaps  the  mon 
probable.  Their  king  Joseph,  in  answer  to  the  loquiry  of  ijuiai 
Ibn  ShaprOt  of  Cordova  (e.  038),  stated  that  his  people  •fnag 
from  Tbogarmah,  grandwD  01  JafrfM,  and  the  supposed  aaceMor 
of  the  other  peoplM  <rf  the  Caucasus.  The  Arab  eeograpben  vho 
knew  tfae  Khaxars  t>eit  connect  tbem  either  with  the  CcorgiaDi 
(Ibn  Athir)  or  with  the  Armenians  (Dimisbqi,  ed.  Mchien.  p.  263)1 
whilat  Ahmad  Sba  FadUn.  who  pused  tbnmfh  Kbasarte  en  a 
miwon  from  the  caliph  Moqtadir  <A.n.  911),  positively  assms  that 
the  Khaxar  tongue  differed  not  only  Iron  the  Turkish,  but  Iran 
that  ot  the  bordering  nations,  wUch  were  Ugrian. 

Nevertheleaa  there  are  many  points  cooaccted  with  the  Khuari 
which  indicate  a  dow  coanexnn  with  Ugdan  <x  Tnrfcidi  pecflea 
The  official  titles  recorded  by  Ibn  FadUn  are  those  in  use  anaofs 
the  Tatar  nations  of  that  age,  whether  Huns,  Bulgarians,  Turks  er 
Mongols.  The  names  of  their  dties  can  be  T'r'*''*M  ooly  by  Rfer> 
eaee  to  Turkish  or  Ugrian  dialects  (KUprmh,  Mim.  nv  kt  jnaasrs: 
Howonh,  Kkammi).  '  Some  too  amongst  the  medieval  an^otitka 
(Ibn  (lauqal  and  Iffakhri)  note  a  resemblance  between  the  ^eetft 
m  use  amoiunt  the  Khasars  and  the  Bulgarius;  and  the  modera 
Magyar — a  Ugrian  language — can  be  traced  back  to  a  tribe  which 
in  the  9th  century  foraied  part  of  the  Khaxar  kingdon.  Thcv 
characteristics,  however,  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Khaxars  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Huns  (a.d.  448  ct  teq.), 
at  another  to  the  Turks  (e.  580),  which  would  sufficiently  eqilaia 
the  f  igns  of  Tatar  influence  in  their  polity,  and  also  t>y  the  tesimany 
of  all  observers,  Greeks,  Arabs  and  RuHtans,  that  thm  was  a  doah^ 
■train  within  the  Khaxar  nation.  There  were  Kkamrt  and  JCom 
(black)  Kkaaart.  The  Khasars  were  fair-skinned,  Uack-haired  and 
of  a  remarkable  beauty  and  stature;  their  women  indeed  »rre 
sought  as  wives  equally  at  Byxantium  and  Bagdad ;  while  the  Kara 
Khaxar*  were  ugly,  short,  and  were  reported  by  the  Arabs  almost 
as  daric  as  Indiana.  The  latter  were  indubitably  the  Ugrian  nomads 
of  the  steppe,  akin  to  the  Tatar  invaders  of  Europe,  who  fiUcd  the 
armies  and  convoyed  the  caravans  of  the  ruling  caste.  Bst  the 
Khaxais  proper  were  a  dvic  commercial  peo^,  the  foundeia  d 
cities,  lemarfcable  for  somewhat  elaborate  political  iastitntioas.  Iv 
perwstence  and  for  good  faith— all  qualities  foraiga  to  the  Hunic 
character. 

They  have  been  identified  with  the  'A«4rfvH  (perham  Ak- 
Khaxari  or  While  Khaxars)  who  appear  upon  the  lower  Volga  ia 
the  Byzantine  annals,  and  thence  tliey  have  been  deduced,  tlwugh 
with  lesa  conraidng  proof,  either  from  the  'Ayitam  t  (Agathvra) 
or  the  Karlapoi  of  Herodotus,  iv.  104.  Tbeie  wu  throu^Mat 
historic  times  a  close  connexion  which  eventually  amounted  to 
political  identity  between  the  Kfaazan  and  the  Barsilceai  (the 
Passils  of  Moses  of  Choicne)  who  occupied  the  delta  of  the  Volga; 
and  the  Barwicens  can  be  traced  tbrou|;b  the  pages  of  Piokay 
(Ceag.  v,  9),  of  Pliny  (iv.  26),  (A  Strabo  (vii.  3p6],  ana  of  IVn^ioBiBi 
Mela  (ii.  C.  I.  p.  119)  to  the  so-called  Royal ^c^ths,  Za4*t  fiaaMa, 
who  were  known  to  the  Creek  colonies  upon  the  Eoxine,  and  wbrae 
political  superioriw  and  commercial  enterprise  led  to  this  reodcriag 
of  their  name,   ^ch  points,  luiwcver,  need  not  her*  be  furrher 

ejrsued  than  to  estsbltsb  the  presence  of  this  white  race  around  xbt 
snuan  and  the  Euxine  throughout  historic  times.  They  appear 
in  European  history  as  White  Hum  (Ephthahtes).  WUtc  I'gnaaa 
(Sar-oeounL  White  Bulgarians.  Owing  to  dimxtic  causes  the 
tract  liiey  occupied  was  slowly  drying  up.  They  vm  the  outposts 
tk  civilixBtion  towards  the  encroaching  dcKrt,  mod  the  Tatar 
nomadism  that  advanced  with  it.  They  held  in  precarious  sutqcc- 
tion  the  hordes  whom  the  conditions  of  the  cUotate  and  the  soil 
made  it  imposuble  to  supplant.  They  bote  the  bnint  of  each  ti 
the  great  waves  of  Tatar  cooqucsts,  and  were  eventually  a«<t>- 
whrimf<L ' 
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Hutorf. — Amidit  thi*  while  nee  of  the  (teppe  the  Khaari  can 
be  fint  hittorically  diMinguished  at  the  end  i>f  ttie  jnA  century  a.d. 
They  bunt  into  Armenia  with  the  Baruleens,  a.d.  198.  They  were 
repulsed  and  attacked  in  turn.  The  prewure  of  the  nomadi  of  the 
Heppe,  the  quest  of  plunder  or  revenge,  these  ifeni  the  only  motives 
of  iKcse  early  expeaitioni:  but  in  the  long  ttru^le  between  the 
Roman  and  Persian  empire*,  of  which  Armenia  wa-,  cfirn  l^e 
batiiclicid,  and  eventually  the  prUe,  the  attitude  □!  the  Kliaian 
auumed  political  importance,  Armenia  inclined  to  the  cii  iliz,-ttiun 
■nd  ere  long  to  (he  Christianity  of  Rome,  whilst  her  Arfjnd  prince* 
maintained  an  inveterate  feud  with  the  Sauanids  of  Per'iia.  ft 
became  therefore  the  policy;  of  the  Persian  kings  to  call  In  the 
Khazan  in  every  collision  with  the  empire  (aoo-jpo).  DuririK  the 
4th  century  however,  the  growing  power  of  Persia  culminattr!  in 
the  annexation  of  eastern  Armenia.  The  Khaur*.  cnd.itigrrccl  hf 
wo  powerful  a  neighbour,  paMcd  from  undvr  Pertifin  inlluence  Into 
that  remote  alliance  with  Bycantium  which  ihehci-rnrih  charac- 
terized their  policy,  and  they  aided  Julian  in  hi*  inva^^lnn  of  I'er&ia 
(36]).  Simultaneously  with  the  approach  of  Pcrtia  to  the  Cauca<^u* 
Ine  terrible  empire  of  the  Hum  tpnn^  up  among  the  I  ;^rians  of  the 
northern  steppe*.  The  Khazars,  straitened  on  ever\-  iidc,  remained 
^ssive  till  the  danger  culminated  in  the  accesuon'oF  Atiila  (4341. 
The  emperor  Theodosi  us  sent  envoys  to  bribe  the  Khaj;ar4('A<4ifiiio.) 
to  divert  the  Hurs  from  the  empire  by  an  attack  ijpon  their  Ranli. 
But  there  wal  ■  Hunnic  party  amongst  the  Khaur  cWiei^  The 
desisn  was  betrayed  to  Actila :  and  he  extinguished  the  independence 
of  the  nation  in  a  moment.  Khaiaria  became  the  apanage  of  hi* 
eldest  ion.  and  the  centre  of  government  amongst  the  eastern 
•ubjects  of  the  Hun  (448).  Even  the  iron  rule  of  Attita  was  prefer- 
able to  the  time  of  anarchy  that  succeeded  it.  Upon  his  death  (454) 
the  wild  immigralion  which  he  had  arretted  revived.  The  Khaaari 
and  the  Sarogours  {i.e.  White  O^or*.  powibly  the  Banileeni  of  the 
Volga  delta)  were  swept  along  in  a  flood  of  mixed  Tatar  peoples 
which  the  conquests  of  the  Avar*  had  set  in  motion.  The  Khazars 
and  their  companions  broke  through  the  Prrtian  defences  of  the 
Caucasus.  They  appropriated  the  territory  up  to  the  Kur  and  the 
Araa,  and  roamed  at  large  through  Iberia,  Georgia  and  Armenia. 
The  Persian  king  implored  the  emperor  Leo  I.  to  help  him  defend 
Asia  Minor  at  the  Caucasus  (457),  but  Rome  was  hertelf  loo  hard 
preMed,  nor  was  it  for  fifty  years  that  the  Khazars  were  driven  back 
and  the  pass  of  Derbent  fortified  against  them  {c.  507). 

Throughout  the  6ih  century  Khauria  was  the  mere  highway  for 
the  wild  hordes  to  whom  the  Huns  had  opened  the  passage  into 
Europe,  and  the  Khazars  took  refuge  (lite  the  Venetians  from 
Allila)  amongst  the  seventy  mouth*  of  the  Volga.  The  presaure  of 
the  Turk*  in  Asia  precipitated  the  Avar*  upon  the  West,  The 
conquering  Turks  followed  in  their  footstep*  (560-530).  They  beat 
down  all  opposition,  wrested  even  Bosporus  in  the  Crimea  from  the 
empire,  actd  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Ephthalites  completed  tha 
ruin  of  the  White  Race  of  the  plains  from  the  Okub  to  the  Don. 
The  empire*  of  Turks  and  Avars,  however,  ran  swiftly  their  barbaric 
cqurse,  and  the  Khazars  arose  out  of  the  chaos  to  more  tlian  their 
ancient  renown.  They  inuedfrom  the  landof  Banilia,  and  extended 
their  rule  over  the  Bulgarian  hordes  left  masterteu  by  the  Turks, 
compelling  the  more  stubborn  to  migrate  to  the  Danube  (611). 
The  agricultural  Slavs  of  the  Dnieper  and  (he  Oka  srerc  reduced  to 
tribute,  and  before  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  Khazar*  had 
■nnexeil  the  Crimea,  had  won  complete  command  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  and.  seidng  Spon  the  narrow  neck  which  separates  the  Volga 
from  [he  Don,  had  organized  the  portage  which  has  continued  since 
an  important  link  in  the  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
alliance  with  Byzantium  was  revived.  Simultaneously,  and  no 
doubt  in  concert,  with  the  Bvzantinc  campaign  against  Persia  (S89), 
the  Khazars  had  reappeared  in  Armenia,  though  it  was  not  tilt  635 
that  they  appear  as  Khazars  in  the  Byzantine  annals.  They  are 
then  described  as  "  Turks  from  the  E^st,"  a  powerful  nation  which 
held  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  and  took  tribute  of 
the  Viatitsh.  the  Severians  and  the  Polyane.  The  khakan,  enticed 
by  the  promise  of  an  imperial  princess,  furnished  Heiacliu*  with 
40.000  men  for  his  Persian  war,  irbo  ahared  in  the  victory  over 
Chosroes  at  Nineveh. 

Meanwhile  the  Moslem  empire  had  arisen.  The  Persian  empire 
was  struck  down  (637).  and  the  Moslems  poured  into  Armenia.  The 
khakan,  who  had  dc^ed  the  summons  sent  him  by  the  invaders, 
now  aided  the  Byzantine  patrician  in  the  defence  of^Armenia.  The 
allies  were  defeated,  and  the  Moslems  undertook  the  subjugation 
of  Khaaria  (651).  Eighty  years  of  warfare  followed,  but  in  the 
end  the  Mosiem*  prevailed.  The  khakan  and  his  chieftain*  were 
captured  and  compelled  to  embrace  Islam  (737),  and  till  the  decay 
of  the  Mahoinmeoan  empire  Khazaria  with  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  Caucasus  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  children  and  of  com  (737- 
861).  Nevertbcle**,  though  overpowered  in  the  end,  the  Khazara 
had  protected  the  plains  of  Europe  from  the  Mahommedan*,  and 
made  the  Caucasus  the  limit  of  their  conquests. 

In  the  interval  between  the  decline  of  the  Mahommedan  empire 
and  the  rise  of  Russia  the  Khazars  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power. 
The  merchants  of  Byzantium,  Armenia  and  Bagdad  met  in  the 
market*  of  liil  (whither  since  the  raid*  of  the  Mahommedan*  the 
capital  had  been  transferred  from  Semender),  and  traded  for  the 
mx,  furs,  leather  and  honey  that  came  down  the  Volga.  So 


important  was  this  traffic  held  at  Constantinople  that,  when  the 

Cage  to  the  Don  was  endangered  by  the  irruption  of  a  fresh 
le  of  Turks  [the  Petchenes').  the  emperor  Theophilus  himself 
despatched  the  materials  and  the  workmen  to  build  for  the  Khazara 
a  fortress  impre^able  to  their  forays  (834).  Famous  as  the  one 
stone  structure  is  in  that  stoneless  region,  the  post  became  known 
far  and  wide  amongtt  the  hordes  of  the  steppe  a*  Sar-kel  or  the 
White  Abode.  Merchant*  from  every  nation  found  protection  and 
px>d  faith  in  the  Khaaar  cities.  The  Jews,  eipclled  from  Constant!- 
iK^le,  aought  a  home  aoMngst  them,  developed  the  Khazar  trade, 
andcanteitded  with  Mahommedansaiid  Christians  for  the  theological 
allegiance  of  the  Pagan  people.  The  dynasty  accepted  Judaism 
(c.  740),  but  there  wa*  eaual  tolerance  for  all,  and  each  man  wa* 
helil  amenable  to  the  autfiorized  code  and  to  the  official  judges  of 
hia  osm  faith.  At  the  Byzantine  court  the  khakan  was  held  in  high 
honour.  The  emperor  Justinian  Rhinotmctu*  took  refuge  with 
him  during  his  cxne  ana  married  his  daughter  (703).  Justintan'i 
rival  Vardanes  in  turn  sought  an  asylum  in  Khoiana,  and  in  Leo  IV. 
(775)  the  grandsooof  a  Khoxar  sovereign  ascended  the  B;^zantine 
throne.  Khasar  troops  were  amongst  the  bodyguard  of  the  imperial 
court;  they  fought  for  Leo  VI.  against  Simeon  of  But)iaria:  and  the 
khakan  was  honoured  in  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  seal  of 
three  tolidi,  which  marked  him  as  a  potentate  of  the  first  rank, 
above  even  the  pope  and  the  Carolingian  monarchs.  Indeed  hi* 
dominion  became  an  object  of  uneasiness  to  the  jealous  statecraft  of 
Byzantium,  and  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  writing  (or  hit  son'a 
instruaion  in  the  government,  carefully  enumerates  the  Alans,  the 
Petchenegs,  the  Uze*  and  the  Bulgarians  as  the  force*  he  must  rely 
on  to  restrain  it- 
It  was,  however,  from  a  power  that  Constantine  did  not  consider 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Khotars  came.  The  arrival  of  the 
Varangian*  amidst  the  scattered  Slavs  (S6>j  hod  united  them  into 
a  nation.  The  advance  of  the  Petchenegs  from  the  East  save  the 
Russian*  their  opportunity.  Before  the  onset  of  those  fierce  invader* 
the  precarious  suzerainty  of  the  khakan  broke  up.  By  calling  in 
the  Uses,  the  Khazars  did  indeed  dislodge  the  Petchenegs  from  the 
position  they  had  seized  in  the  heart  oftbe  kingdom  l^twccn  the 
Volga  and  the  Don,  but  only  to  drive  them  inwards  to  the  Dnieper. 
The  Hungarians,  severed  from  their  kindred  and  their  rulers,  migrated 
to  the  Carpathians,  whilst  Oleg,  the  Russ  prince  of  Kiev,  passed 
through  the  Slav  tribes  of  the  Dnieper  basin  wth  the  cry  "  Pay 
nothing  to  the  Khazars  "  (864).  The  kingdom  dwindled  rapidly  to 
its  ancient  limits  between  the  Caucasus,  the  Volga  and  the  IJon, 
whilst  the  Russian  trader*  of  Novgorod  and  Kiev  supplanted  the 
Khazars  at  the  carrier*  between  Constantinople  and  the  North. 
When  Ibn  Fadlln  visited  Khazaria  forty  years  later,  Itil  was  even 
yet  a  great  city,  with  bath*  and  nurket -places  and  thirty  mosques. 
But  there  was  no  domestic  product  nor  manufacture;  the  kingdom 
depended  solely  upon  the  now  precarious  transit  duet,  and  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  hand*  of  a  major  domus  also  called  khakan.  At 
the  assault  of  Swiatmlav  of  Kiev  the  rotten  fabric  crumbled  into 
dust.  Kit  troops  were  equally  at  home  on  land  and  water,  ^rkel, 
Itil  and  Semender  surrendered  to  him  (965-^69).  He  pushed  hi* 
conquests  to  the  CaucoMi*,  and  e*tab1ishetf  Russian  colonies  upon 
the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  principality  of  Tmutarakan,  founded  by  hi* 
grandson  Mstislav  (988),  replaced  the  kingdom  of  Khazaria.  the  last 
trace  of  which  was  extinniisfaed  by  a  joint  expedition  of  Russian* 
and  Byzantines  (ioi6).  The  last  of  the  khakans.  George,  Tzulia, 
was  taken  prisoner.  A  remnant  of  the  nation  took  refuge  in  an 
island  of  [he  Caspian  (Siahcouyi);  others  retired  to  the  Caucasus; 
part  emigrated  to  the  district  ol  Kaiakhi  in  Georgia,  and  appear  for 
the  last  time  joining  with  Georgia  in  her  tucccsdul  effort  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  (1089).  But  the  name  is  thought 
to  survive  in  Kadzaria,  the  Georgian  title  for  Mingrelia,  and  in 
Kadzaro,  the  Turkish  word  for  the  Lotis.  Till  the  13th  century  the 
Crimea  was  known  to  European  travellers  as  Gazaria:  the  "  ram- 
parts of  the  Khazars"  are  still  distinguished  in  the  Ukraine;  and 
the  record  of  their  dominion  survives  in  the  names  of  Kazarek, 
Kazaritshi,  Kazarinovod,  Koau'-owka,  Koxari,  and  perhaps  in 
Kazan. 

AUTBORiTres.— JCAosar:  The  letter  of  King  Joseph  to  R.  Hasdai 
Ibn  ShaprQt,  first  published  by  J.  Akrish,  Xof  Mebasser  (Constanti- 
nople, 1577).  and  often  reprinted  in  editiont  of  Jehuda  hal-Levy't 
Kntofi.  Gerinan  translations  bv  Zedner  (Berlin,  1840)  and  Cassel, 
UatW.AIltTtk.  (Berlin,  1848);  French  by  Carmoly.  Rn.  Or.  (1841). 
Cf.  Tiarkavy,  Rusiitcht  Rmu,  iv.  69;  Graetr,  Ceschichle,  v.  364, 
and  Carmoly,  Ilintrairti  it  la  Ttrre  Saintt  {Brussels,  1847).  Arme- 
nian: Moaes  of  Chorene;  cf.  Saint-Martin,  Mimoiret  kiibniqutt 
tl  ttotrapkiaus  lar  t'Am^it  (Paris,  i8ie).  ifrobtc:  Theaccount 
of  Ibn  FadUn  (931)  is  preserved  by  Vakill.  i>.  436  seq..  See  also 
Iftakhry  fed.  de  Geoje,  pp.  120  seq.),  Mat'iidy,  ch.  xvii.  pp.  406  seq. 
of  Sprenger'*  translation;  Ibn  ffaufat  (ed.  de  Goeje,  pp.  379  leq.) 
and  the  historiet  of  Ibn  el  Athir  and  Tabary.  Much  ol  the  Arabic 
material  hat  been  collected  and  translated  by  Fraehn,  "  Veteres 
Memoriae  Chasarorum  "  in  Mim.  de  Si  Pit.  (1833):  Dam  (from  the 
Persian  Tabary),  Mfm.  dt  Si  Fit.  (184*);  Dufr#mery,  Joiirn.  As. 
(1849}.  See  alto  D'Ohsson's  imaginary  Voyate d' Ab»i  Castim,  based 
on  these  sources.  Byianlxtu  /futorinisi:  The  relative  patnget  are 
collected  in  Stritter's  Memoruu  poputomm  (5t  Pctenourg,  1778). 
RiunoH :  The  CkronkU  aacribed  to  fleator. 
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Modtr»!  KlapratI),  "Uha.  mr  ka  Ktuutan,"  in  /Mm.  A*. 
t*t  trie*,  vol.  liL;  id.,  TaUtaux  kisL  i*  FAtie  (Puw,  1833);  id., 
Tni/.  kitt.  dt  Caiuasts  ( 1 83j) ;  mentoira  on  the  Khuara  by  Harkavy 
and  by  Howorth  (Conpit  vUem.  du  Oritntalitim,  vol.  ii.);  Latliam, 
Riunan  (wd  Turk,  pp.  909-317;  Vivien  St  Martin,  £te«H  ftof. 
cncitnn*  (Paria,  1830);  td.,  Rtchtrfhtt  rar  Us  populoliant  A 
CaueoM  (1847);  id.,  "Sur  lea  Khaaata,"  in  NoMUt  am.  dt: 
veyafis  (1657);  D'OhaaaD,  PMfUi  d»  .Camecit  (Paria,  1838); 
S.  Krauaa,  '^Zur  Geachichte  der  Cluunita,''  tn  Amw  ontntait  ponr 
ItM  4ltidu  OuraU-alMqiieM  11900).  (P.  L.  G. ;  C  Ei~} 

KHBDITB,  a  FetsUn  word  measing  prince  or  lovereign, 
granted  u  a  title  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  1867  to  his  viceroy 
in  Egypt,  Ismail,  in  jdace  of  that  of  "  vaJi." 

KHEHI.  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Lucknow  division 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which  takes  iu  name  from  a  small  town 
with  a  railway  sution  81  m.  N.W.  of  Lucknow.  The  area  of  the 
district  is  3963  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  in  igoi  was  905,138, 
It  consists  of  a  aeries  of  fairiy  elevated  jdateaus,  separated  by 
rivers  flowing  from  the  north-west,  each  bordered  by  alluvial 
land.  North  of  the  river  Ul,  the  country  is  considered  veiy  un- 
healthy. Through  this  tract,  probably  the  bed  of  a  lake,  flow 
two  livers,  the  Kauriala  and  Chauka,  changing  their  courses 
constantly,  so  that  the  surface  is  seamed  with  deserted  river  beds 
much  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  coimtry.  The  vegeta- 
tion b  very  dense,  and  the  stagnant  waters  are  the  cause  of 
endemic  fevers.  The  people  reside  in  the  oeighbourhood  of  the 
low  ground,  as  the  soil  is  more  fertile  and  less  ezpcDBive  to  culti- 
vate than  the  forest-covered  uplands.  South  of  the  UI,  the 
scene  cbaagea.  Between  every  two  rivers  or  tributaries  stretches 
ft  pUn,  considerably  less  elevated  than  the  tract  to  the  north. 
There  is  voy  Itttle  slope  in  any  of  these  plains  for  many  miles, 
and  marshes  are  formed,  from  which  emerge  the  headwaters 
of  many  seoondaiy  streams,  which  in  the  rains  become  dangerous 
torrents,  and  frequently  cause  devastating  floods.  The  geooal 
drainage  of  the  country  is  from  imth-weit  to  loath-eaat. 
Several  large  lakes  exist,  some  formed  by  the  ancient  <-Ti*»»i*if 
of  the  Qortbem  riven,  bdng  fine  sheeu  of  water,  from  to  to  20  ft. 
deep  and  from  3  to  4  m.  long;  in  places  they  arc  fringed  with 
magnificent  groves.  The  wh^  north  of  the  district  is  covered 
iri^  vast  tmia,  of  wUdi  t  con^deiable  portion  ait  govm- 
ment  mema.  Sst  occiqrfet  aboiit  two-thirdi  of  the  fbreit 
area.  The  district  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Oudh  & 
Rohilkha&d  railway  from  Lucknow  to  Bareilly. 

KHBBSOK,  a  govenusent  of  south  Russia,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Black  Sen,  bounded  W.  by  the  govenuneoU  of  BeaaaraUa 
and  PodoUs,  N.  by  Kiev  and  PdUva,  S.  by  Ekaterimalav  and 
Taurida.  The  area  Is  >7r497  '<l-  m-  The  aq>ect  of  the  countiy, 
especially  in  the  south,  is  that  of  an  open  steppe,  and  almost 
the  whole  government  is  destitute  of  fotesL  Tbc  Dniester  mariu 
the  western  and  the  Dnieper  the  aooth-castem  boundaiy;  the 
Bug,  the  Ingul  an)  several  minor  atieanis  drain  the  intennediate 
territory.  Along  the  shore  stretch  extensive  lagoons.  Iron, 
kaolin  and  salt  are  the  principal  minerals.  Nearly  45%  of 
the  bnd  is  owned  by  the  peasants,  31%  by  the  nobility,  13%  by 
other  dum,  and  i>%  tqr  the  crown,  munidpaUties  and  public 
institotions.  The  pa«ants  rent  1,730,000  acres  more  from  the 
landlords.  Agncultuie  b  well  developed  and  9,000,000  acres 
(5i'i%)  areundercrc^  Agricultural machiaeiy b extensively 
ined.  The  vine  is  widely  grown,  and  yields  1,130,000  gallons 
of  wine  anraialljr.  Some  tobacco  is  grown  and  manufactured. 
Besides  the  ordinary  ceieab,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco  and 
mustard  are  commonly  grown;  the  fruit  trees  In  general  culti- 
vation indude  the  Axny,  plum,  peaich,  apricot  and  mulberry; 
and  gardening  receives  conuderable  attention-  Agriculture 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  some  seventy-  German  colonies. 
Cattle-breeding,  bone>breeding  and  sheep-faming  are  pursued 
on  a  large  scale.  Some  sheep  farmers  own  30,000  or  40,000 
merinos  each.  Fishing  b  an  important  occupation.  There  are 
manufactures  of  wool,  hemp  and  leather;  also  iron-works,  machi- 
nery and  e^iecially  agricultural  machineiy  works,  sugar  factories, 
steam  flour-milU  and  chemical  works.  The  pcnts  <4  Kherson, 
Ocbakov,  Nikolayev,  and  capcdatly  Odessa,  ara  among  the 
princqwl  otitleto  Of  Rttsdan  oonmercc;  Bcrisbv,  Alexandriya 


Elisavetgrad,  Vocnescnask,  Olviopol  and  llraspQl  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  inland  traffic.  In  1871  the  total  population  was 
1,661,893,  and  in  1897  3,744,040,  of  whom  1^33,175  were  woaxa 
and  785,094  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  pop.  ia  1906  vu 
3,357,600.  Besides  Great  and  Little  Russians,  it  eompciKi 
Rumanians,  Greeks,  Germans  (133,453),  Bulgsiians,  Bobeauaai, 
Swedes,  and  Jews  (30%  of  the  total),  and  some  Gypitca.  AbM 
84%  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Chutdi;  then  ate  also  nn. 
merous  Stundbts.  The  govenmient  n  divided  into  six  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  are:  Kheiaoo  (f.r),  Alesandn'ya 
(t4,003ini897),  Ananiev  (16,713),  Elisavetgrad  (66,183  in  1900), 
Odessa  (449,673  in  1900),  and  Uraipol  (39,333  in  1900).  Tbti 
region  was  long  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Tatar  Uubs  of  the 
Crimea,  and  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the  "J™i""g  activitjr  of 
Catherine  II.,  who  between  1778  and  1793  founded  lim  ciiicsof 
Kherson,  Odessa  and  Nikt^yev.  Down  to  1803  this  govenunent 
was  called  Nikolayev. 

KHERMlf.  a  town  of  south  Rusua,  c^iital  of  the  above 
government,  on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Dni^w ,  abont 
19  m.  from  Its  mouth.  Founded  by  the  courtier  Potei^in  m 
1778  as  a  naval  station  and  seq>ort,  ft  had  become  by  1786  a 
place  of  10,000  inhabitaau,  and,  although  iu  piticresa  ns 
checked  by  the  riK  of  Odessa  and  the  icmoval  (in  1794)  of  the 
naval  esublishmcnts  to  Nikolayev,  it  bad  in  1900  a  r«|-''«t'irn 
of  731I85.  The  Dnieper  at  thb  p^at  breaks  into  several  aims, 
forming  islands  overgrown  irith  reeds  and  buslus;  and  vosdi 
of  burden  must  anchor  at  Stanislavskoe-«ek>,  a  good  w^  down 
the  stream.  Of  the  traffic  on  the  river  the  largest  share  b  doe 
to  the  timber,  wod,  cereals,  cattie  and  hides  tiade;  wod-dnsring; 
soap-boiling,  taQow-melting,  brewing,  AonrfldDinS  and  the 
manulaaure  of  tobacco  are  the  chief  industriea.  Kherson  b  a 
substantially  built  and  r^ular  town.  The  cathedral  b  the 
bnrial-place  of  Potemkin,  and  near  Kherson  lie  the  remaiBs  «f 
John  Ifowaid.  the  Ea|^  pbOanthropbt,  «te  died  hm  fa 
Z790^  The  fortifications  have  Uka  into  decay.  Tbe  bbim 
Kherson  was  given  to  the  town  from  the  *s4iMiwllion  thai 
site  was  formerly  that  <rf  Chcrsonesus  Hendeotic^  thn  Gmk 
dty  founded  by  the  Dorians  of  Heradea. 

KBEVBiHOun.  unnm  aisbui  (1M3-1744),  am- 

trian  fidd-marshal.  Count  of  Aadidbeig-Fraiikenlni^  caBK  oCa 

noble  family,  whidi,  oriiJnally  Franconian,  settled  in  Carinthia 
in  the  nth  century.  He  fiitt  saw  active  servicx  uikIcx  Prince 
Eiigtee  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  SucccaaioB,  and  by  1716  had 
risen  to  tlK  command  of  Prince  Engine's  own  mimes^  of 
drafocms.  He  distingnfahed  Umsdf  greatly  at  the  battles  of 
Peterwardein  and  Belgrade,  and  became  in  1733  inajor-gci>efal 
of  cavalry  (Getural-Wadameijttr),  in  1736  proprictaiy  colood 
of  a  regiment  and  in  1733  lieutenant  fidd  m'liFlisl.  In  1734 
the  War  of  tbe  Polish  Snccoshm  brought  him  into  the  fidd  ag^in. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Parma  (June  39),  whoe  Covit 
Mercy,  the  Austrian  commander,  was  killed,  and  after  Uercy*s 
death  he  htld  .the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Italy  till  Fidd 
Marshd  KSnigsegg's  arrivaL  Under  Ktaigsegg  he  again  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Guastalla  (Seftfember  to). 
He  was  once  more  In  command  during  the  operations  whidk 
followed  the  battle,  and  hu  skilful  genmkhip  won  for  hhn  the 
grade  of  general  of  cavalry.  Be  coiitiniied  in  military  and 
diplomatic  cmphgrment  in  Italy  to  the  doae  the  war.  In 
1737  be  WIS  made  fidd  maishal,  Prince  Engine  recoBmemfiDg 
him  to  his  sovereign  as  the  best  general  in  the  service.  Hb  chid 
cq>loIt  ia  the  Turkish  War,  which  soon  followed  hb  pn)>DO(io&, 
was  at  Radojevatz  (September  38,1737),  where  he  cut  hb  way 
through  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  army.  It  was  in  the  Austrian 
Succession  War  that  hb  most  brilliant  wod  was  doix.  As  ceaa- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  amy  on  the  Danube  he  not  only  drove  out 
the  French  and.  Bavarian  iirvaders  of  Austria  in  a  few  days  id 
rapid  mardiing  and  sharp  engagcmeats  (January,  1741),  bat 
overran  southern  Bavaria,  captured  Munich,  and  forced  a  hrge 
French  corps  in  Linz  to  Surrender.  Later  in  the  snmmo-  e( 
1743,  owing  to  the  inadequate  forces  at  hb  '*'«p«T»*.  he  had  10 
evacuate  hb  eonquesia,  but  in  the  following  csmpaJgn,  tboo^ 
now  subordinated  to  Prince  Charits  of  Loinlne,  KheveiUltr 
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rccotK|ueRd  aoathem  Bavaria,  and  forced  the  emperor  la  June 
to  cODclode  the  unfavourable  convention  of  Nieder-SchOnfeld. 
He  diupproved  the  advance  beyond  the  Rhine  which  followed 
thete  wccenes,  and  the  event  justified  his  fean,  for  the  Auuriana 
had  to  fall  back  from  the  Rhine  through  Frasconia  and  the 
Breiigau.  Khcvenhaller  himself  conducting  the  retreat  with 
admirable  skill.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  Maria  Theresa 
decorated  the  field  nunhal  with  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  He  died  suddenly  at  Vienna  on  the  36th  of  January 
1744- 

He  was  the  author  of  various  inttmctlooal  works  for  oAcen  and 
K^iert  (Dm  G.  F.  U.  Graffn  t.  KktrnnMOtr  06ienati«mtptMkU  far 
uin  Dratotur-ntimeia  (i7M  and  1748)  and  a  rigltmtwl  for  the 
infantry  (1737),  and  ol  an  important  wortc  on  war  in  fenenl,  Kurur 
Btirif  aUtr  miiilinseitH  Optralianen  (Vienna,  1756;  French  version, 
if oniMt  d(  ftttne.  Parts,  i77i)- 

IUIBVSUR8,apeopleof  theCaucasus,kinffolkof  the  Georgians. 
They  live  in  scattered  groups  in  East  Georgia  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  Mount  Borbalo.  Their  name  is  GeotgiaD  and 
meant  "  Petqile  of  the  Valleys."  For  the  most  part  nomadic, 
tbey  are  still  in  a  semi-barbaroua  state.  They  have  not  the 
beauty  of  the  GeorgiaR  race.  Tbey  are  gaunt  and  thin  to  almost 
a  ghastly  extent,  their  generally  repulsive  aspect  being  accentu- 
ftted  by  their  large  hands  and  feet  and  their  ferocious  expression. 
In  complexion  and  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  they  vary  greatly. 
They  are  very  muscular  and  capable  of  bearing  extraordinary 
btigue.  Tbey  are  fond  of  fighting,  and  still  wear  amwur  of 
the  true  medieval  type.  This  panoply  is  worn  when  the  law  of 
vendetta,  which  is  sacred  among  them  as  among  most  Caucasian 
peqiUa,  compels  them  to  seek  or  avoid  their  enemy.  Tbey  carry 
a  ^Hked  gauntlet,  the  terrible  marks  of  whidi  are  borne  by  a 
huge  pttiportiiHi  <^  the  Kbevsur  facea. 

Many  curious  customs  still  prevail  amooc  the  Khevturs,  as  for 
instance  the  Imprisonment  of  the  woown  during  cUMbiTth  in  a 
lonely  hut,  round  which  the  husband  parades.  Rnns  off  his  musket 
at  iatcrval*.  After  delivery,  food  is  lurrepiitiouily  brought  the 
mother,  who  ii  kept  In  her  priion  a  month,  after  which  the  hut  is 
burnt.  The  bojrs  are  usually  named  after  some  wild  animal, 
bear  or  wolf,  while  the  eiris'  names  are  romantic,  such  a*  Daughter 
of  the  Sun,  Sun  of  my  Heart.  Marriaen  are  arranged  byparenti 
when  the  liride  and  bridegroom  are  stiltin  Ions  clothes.  The  chief 
ceremony  is  a  forcible  abduction  of  the  girl.  Divorce  is  very  com- 
moa,  and  some  Kbevsurs  are  polygamous.  Formerly  no  Knevsur 
might  die  in  a  bouse,  but  was  always  carried  out  under  the  sun  or 
Stan.  The  Khevsurs  like  to  call  themselves  Christians,  but  tb«r 
religion  is  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  Mahommedanism  and  heathen 
rites.  They  keep  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Friday 
of  the  Moslems  and  the  Saturday  of  the  Jews.  They  worship  sacred 
trees  and  offer  ncrilkes  to  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  Thar 
priests  are  a  combination  of  medKine-men  and  divines. 

See  G.  F.  R.  lUdde.  Du  Otn'mnm  nnd  Or  land  (Cased.  1878) ; 
Ernest  Chantre,  Reclurelut  ctUhrPpctcpJiui  dans  U  Cascaw  (Lyons, 
1885-1887). 

KHILCBIPVR,  a  mediatized  chiefship  in  Ceotial  India,  under 
the  Bhopal  agency;  area,  373  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  31,143;  esti- 
mated revenue,  £joeo;  tribute  pay^le  to  Sindhia,  £700.  The 
residence  of  the  chief,  who  b  a  Khichi  Rajput  of  the  CfMuban 
clan,  is  at  Khilchipur  (pop.  51)1). 

KHIHQAH,  two  ranges  of  mountains  in  eastern  Asia. 

(i)  Great  Rringan  is  the  eastern  border  ridge  of  the  immense 
plateau  which  may  be  traced  from  the  Himalaya  to  Bering 
Strait  and  from  the  Tian-shan  Mountains  to  the  Khingan 
Mountains.  It  is  well  known  from  50°  N.  to  Kalgan  (41°  N., 
ii5*E.),  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  highway  from  Urga  to  Peking. 
As  a  border  ridge  of  the  Mongolian  plateau,  it  possesses  very 
great  orographical  importance,  In  that  it  is  an  important  climatic 
boundary,  and  constitutes  the  western  limits  of  the  Manchurlao 
flora.  The  base  of  its  western  slope,  which  is  very  gentle,  lies  at 
altitudes  of  3000  to  3500  ft.  Its  crest  rises  to  4600  to  6500  ft., 
but  its  eastern  slope  sinks  very  precipitately  to  the  plains 
of  Ifandiuria,  which  have  only  1500  to  1000  ft.  of  altitude. 
On  tbh  stretch  one  or  two  subordinate  ridges,  parallel  to  the 
main  range  and  separated  from  it  by  longitudinal  valleys,  fringe 
Its  eastern  slope,  thus  marking  two  different  terraces  and  giving 
to  the  whole  system  a  width  of  from  So  to  100  m.  Basalu, 
trachytes  and  other  volcanic  foimatiou  an  found  in  the  main 
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range  and  on  its  south-etstem  slopes.  The  range  was  in 

volcanic  activity  in  1710-1711. 

South'west  of  Peking  the  Great  ffliingan  is  continued  Iiy  the 
In-*han  mountains,  which  exhibit  similar  feature*  to  thoee  of  the 
Great  Khingan,  and  reprcMnt  the  same  terraced  escarpment  of  the 
Mongolian  plateau.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  the  map  of  the 
RusMan  General  Staff  (surveys  of  Skaui.  V  A.  Obruchev,  G.  N. 
Pocantn,  ftc.)  that  similar  terrace-shaped  eK«rpments— but  coiuider- 
ably  wider  apart  than  in  Manchuria — occur  in  the  Shan-si  province 
ol  China,  along  the  •outbem  border  of  the  South  Mongolian  (^teau. 
These  escarpments  aie  i^erced  by  the  Yellow  River  or  Hwang.ho 
south  of  the  Great  Wall,  between  38*  and  39*  N„  and  in  all  prob- 
ability a  border  range  homologous  to  the  Great  Khinnn  separates 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Hwang-ho  (namely  the  Tan-bo)  from 
those  of  the  Yang.tsie-kiani.  But  according  to  Obruchev  the 
escarpments  of  the  Wei-tsi-thanaad  L4i-huang-lin,  by  which  southern 
Ordos  drops  towards  the  Wei- ho  (tributary  of  the  Hwang-ho),  can 
haidl]f  be  taken  as  corresponding  to  the  Kdgan  escarpment.  They 
fall  with  gentle  slopes  only  towards  the  Ugh  plains  on  the  south  of 
them,  while  a  steep  descent  towards  the  low  plain  seems  to  caisi 
further  smith  only,  between  33*  and  34*.  Thus  the  souibem  con- 
tinuations of  the  Qtest  Khingan,  south  of  38  *  N.,  possibly  consist 
of  two  Kparate  escarpments.  At  its  northern  end  the  place  sdietc 
the  Great  Khingan  u  i^ercad  by  the  Amur  has  not  been  aacer- 
uioed  by  direct  observation.  Prince  P.  Kropotkin  coosklers  that 
the  upper  Amur  emerge*  from  the  high  plateau  and  its  bcmler.ridge, 
the  RhinESn,  below  Albann  and  above  Kumara.*  If  this  view 
prevail — Petermann  has  adopted  it  for  map  of  Asia,  and  it  has 
been  upheld  in  all  the  Gotha  publications — it  would  appear  that  the 
Great  Khinsan  joins  the  Stanovm  ridge  or  lukjur,  in  that  portion 
of  it  whkh  faces  the  west  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  At  any  rate 
the  Khinnn,  separating  the  Mongolian  plateau  from  the  mudi 
lower  plain*  of  the  Suneari  and  the  Nonni.  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant orograi^ical  dividing-lines  in  Aaia. 

See  Scmenov's  GtopapiiaU  DiOiMury  Ga  Russian);  D.  V. 
Putiata.  £MMU(tMS  to  Ot  JDMhm  «i  itfii  ^  Pletenbuii, 
Potanin.  "Jomey  to  the  KUngaa,"  in  ImnHm  Ruu.  Out-  SSt. 
(1901). 

(3)  The  name  Ltrnx  Khingan  i»  applied  indiacrinrinatdy  tb 
two  distinct  mountain  ranges.  The  propa  application  of  the 
term  would  be  to  reserve  it  for  the  typical  range  which  the  Amur 
pierces  40  m.  bebw  Ekaterino-Nikolak  (on  the  Amur) ,  and  which 
is  also  known  as  the  Bureya  mountains,  and  as  Dusse-alin,  Tbia 
range,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  Amur  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
seems  to  l>e  cleft  twice  fay  the  Sungaii  and  to  be  continued  under 
different  h)cal  names  in  the  same  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
peninsula  of  Liao-tung  is  Manchuria.  The  other  range  to  which 
the  name  of  Little  Khingan  is  apidied  is  that  of  the  JOkhuri-alin 
mountains  (51°  N.,  iss'-iafi^  E.},  whidi  na  Inanorth-weaterly 
direction  between  the  apper  Noanl  and  the  Amor,  west  <tf 
Blagovycshchensk.  (P.A.K.;  J.T.Bk.) 

KHIVA,  fonnerly  an  Important  kingdom  of  Asia,  but  now  a 
much  reduced  khanate,  dependent  upon  Russia,  and  confined  to 
the  delta  of  the  Amu-darya  (Oxus).  Its  fRMitlcr  runs  down  tba 
left  bank  of  the  Amu,  from  40'  15'  N.,  and  down  tU  kft  branch  to 
Lake  Aral;  then,  for  about  40  ra.  along  the  south  coast  of  Lake 
Aral,  and  finally  southwards,  following  the  escarpment  of  the 
Usl-Urt  plateau.  From  the  Tianscaspian  territory  of  Russia 
Khiva  is  separated  by  a  Ime  running  almoit  WM.V^ES.'E. 
under  40"  30*  N.,  from  the  Uzbn  depression  to  tbe  Amu-darya. 
The  length  of  the  khanate  from  north  to  south  is  100  m.,  and  its 
greatest  width  300  m.  The  area  of  the  Khiva  oasis  iajiiosq.m. 
while  the  area  of  the  steppes  is  estimated  at  17,000  sq.  m.  The 
population  of  tbe  former  is  estimated  at  400,000,  uid  that  <rf  the 
ktter  also  at  400,000  (nomadic).  The  water  of  the  Ann  ts 
brought  by  a  number  of  irrigation  canab  to  the  oasis,  the  general 
declivity  of  the  surface  westwards  facilitating  the  irrigation. 
Several  old  beds  of  tbe  Amu  intersect  tbe  territory.  The  water 
of  tl>e  Amu  and  tbe  very  thin  layer  ol  ooae  which  it  depoaita 
render  tbe  oa^  very  fertile.  Millet,  lice,  wheat,  bailey,  oati, 
peas,  flax,  hemp,  madder,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
(especially  melons)  ate  grown,  as  also  the  vine  and  cotton.  Tbe 
white-washed  houses  scattered  amidst  the  ebns  and  poplars,  and 
surrounded  by  flonrishlng  fields,  produce  tbe  moat  afrectUe 
contrast  with  the  arid  steppes.  Livestock,  espedaDy  sheep, 
camels,  horses  and  cattle,  is  extensively  bred  by  the  nomads. 

■  See  hi*  sketch  of  the  orography  of  East  Siberia  (French  trana., 
with  addenda,  published  by  the  ImstHU  Gtcffapkipu  of  Biussela  In 

1903). 
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The populttion iscompoMdoffourdivisioDt:  Uxbep(i50,ooo 
to  300,000),  the  dominating  nee  among  the  lettlcd  inhabitaats 
of  the  oasis,  from  whom  the  officials  arc  recruited;  Sarts  and 
Tajiks,  agricukuriali  and  tradespeopte  of  mixed  race;  Turkomans 
(e.  170,000),  who  live  in  the  steppes,  south  and  west  of  the  oasis, 
and  formerly  phindeied  the  sailed  inhabitants  by  ifaeir  raids; 
and  the  Kara-kalpaks,  or  Bla^  Bonnets,  a  Turki  tribe  some 
50,000  in  number.  They  live  south  of  Lake  Aim],  and  in  the 
towns  of  Kungrad,  ^h^MfalM^l'  and  K^pchak  form  the  prevailing 
element.  They  cultivate  the  s«l,  Iwecd  cattle,  and  their  women 
make  carpeu.  Tliere  m  abo  about  i^ooo  Kirghiz,  and  when 
the  Russians  took  Khiva  in  1873  there  were  19,100  Persian  slaves, 
stolen  by  Turkoman  (aiders,  and  ova  £500  liberated  slaves, 
mostly  Kizit-bashes.  The  former  were  set  free  and  tbe  slave 
trade  abolished.  Of  domestic  industries,  the  embroidering  oE 
cloth,  ulks  and  leather  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  trade  of  Khiva 
is  considerable:  cotton,  wool,  rough  woollen  doth  and  silk 
cocoons  are  exported  to  Rus^  and  various  animal  products  to 
Bokhara.  Cottons,  velveteen,  hardware  and  pepper  are  imported 
from  Russia,  and  tilka,  cotton,  china  and  tea  from  Bokhara. 
Khivan  merchants  habitually  attod  tbe  Orenburg  and  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod  fairs. 

.  Huiory.—'nt  present  khanate  is  only  a  meagre  tdic  of  tbe 
great  kingdom  which  under  the  name  of  Chorasmia,  Kharezm 
(Khwirizm)  and  UigenJ  (Jui'i<'>IyA>  Gurganj)  held  the  keys  of 
the  mightiest  river  in  Central  Aua.  Its  possession  has  con- 
sequently beni  much  diluted  from  early  times,  but  the  country 
has  undergone  great  changes,  geographical  as  well  as  pt^tical, 
which  have  lessened  its  imporUnce.  The  Cms  (Amu-darya)  has 
changed  its  outlet,  and  no  longer  forms  a  water-way  to  the 
Caspian  and  thence  to  Europe,  while  Khiva  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  terriU^  either  directly  administered  or  protected  by  Russia. 

Cborasmia  is  mentioned  1^  Herodotus,  it  being  then  one  of  the 
Per^n  provinces,  over  which  Darius  pkced  satraps,  but  nothing 
material  of  it  is  known  till  it  was  seized  by  the  Arabs  In  A.D.  680. 
When  the  power  of  the  caliphs  declined  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
viitce  probably  became  indepeadent;  but  the  first  king  known 
to  history  fa  MamuD-Ibn-Mabommed  in  995.  Khwirizm  fell 
under  the  power  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  loi  7,  and  subsequently 
under  that  of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  In  1097  the  governor  Kutb-ud- 
dtD  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  one  of  his  descendants,  'Ala- 
ud-din-Mahommed, conquered  Persia,  and  was  the  greatest  prince 
In  Central  Asia  when  Jenghiz  Khan  appeared  in  iiig.  Kbtva 
was.  conquered  again  by  Titnur  in  1379;  and  finally  fell  under 
the  rule  of  the  Uzbcgs  in  1513,  who  are  still  the  dominant  race 
under  the  protection  of  the  Rusaans. 

Russia  cstablisiied  relations  with  Khiva  in  the  17th  century. 
Tlie  Cossacks  of  the  Yaik  during  their  raids  across  the  Caspian 
learnt  of  the  existence  of  thfa  rich  territory  and  made  more 
than  one  plundering  expedition  to  the  chief  town  Urgcoj.  In 
1717  Peter  the  Great,  having  heard  of  the  presence  of  auriferous 
sand  iq  the  bed  of  the  Ox  us,  desiring  also  to  "  open  mercantile 
relations  with  India  through  "niran  "  and  to  release  from  slavery 
some  Rusuan  subjects,  sent  a  military  force  to  Khiva.  When 
within  too  miles  of  the  capital  they  encountered  the  troops  of  the 
khan.  The  battle  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  tn  victory  for 
the  Rusuan  arms.  The  Khivaaa,  however,  induKd  the  victors 
to  break  up  their  army  into  small  detacluncnts  and  treacher- 
ously anniUlated  them  in  detail  It  was  not  tmtU  tbe  third 
decade  of  tbe  19th  century  that  tbe  attention  of  the  Muscovite 
government  was  again  directed  to  tbe  khanate.  In  1839  a  force 
under  General  Perovsky  moved  from  OreDburg  across  the  Ust-Urt 
plateau  to  the  Khivan  frontiers,  to  occupy  ^khanate,  liberate 
the  captives  and  open  the  way  for  trade.  This  expedition  like- 
wise terminated  in  disaster.  In  1847  the  Russians  founded  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jaxartes  or  Syr-darya.  This  advance  de- 
prived the  Kliivans  not  only  of  territory,  but  of  a  large  number 
of  tax-paying  Kirghiz,  and  *iao  gave  the  Russians  a  base  for 
further  operations.  For  the  next  few  years,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  Russians  was  taken  up  with  Khokand,  their 
operations  on  that  side  culminating  in  the  capture  of  Tashkent 
In  1865.   Free  in  this  quaner,  they  directed  theii  thoughts  once 


more  to  Khiva.  In  1869  Kraaoovodsk  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Caqiian  was  founded,  and  in  1871-1871  the  country  leading  to 
Khiva  from  different  parts  of  Russian  Turfcettan  was  ihoioa^dy 
explored  and  survcyecL  In  1873  an  ezpaditioo  to  Khiva  was 
carefully  organized  on  a  large  scale.  Tlie  army  of  10,000  an 
placed  at  the  di^xwal  of  General  Kaufmann  started  from  three 
different  bases  of  operation — Krasnovoddc,  Orenburg  and 
Tashkent.  Khiva  was  occupied  almost  without  oppo^tioo. 
All  the  territory  (35,700  sq.  m.  and  1 10,000  souls)  on  tbe  right 
bank  of  the  Oxus  was  armexed  to  Russia,  while  a  heavy  «ar 
indemnity  was  imposed  upon  the  khanate.  The  Russians 
thereby  so  crippled  tbe  finances  of  ti>e  state  that  the  khan  is  in 
oumlctc  Mdiiectioa  to  his  more  pomiful  Deighfaour. 

O-T.  Bn.: C  EU 
XHIV4,  CMfital  of  tbe  khanate  of  Khiva,  in  Western  Asia, 
95  m.  W.  of  the  Amu-darya  and  340  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bokhara. 
Pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  earthen  wall,  and 
has  n  dtadd,  the  tesidencs  of  the  khan  and  the  higher  ofidah. 
Tbeie  are  a  icm  of  mosquei,  of  wUcfa  the  one  raniaining  the 
tomb  of  Pol  van,  the  patron  saint  of  Khiva,  is  the  best,  and  four 
large  madrtuat  (Mahommedan  colleges).  Large  gardens  cxbt 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  A  small  Russian  quaner  has 
grown  up.  The  Inhabitants  make  carpets,  silks  and  cm  tons. 

KHHOPFP.  PBaiuro  mnm  aui  maa  (1858-  ), 

Belgian  painter  and  etcher,  was  bom  at  the  chitcau  de  Cmn- 
bergen  (Termonde),  on  the  iith  of  September  1858,  and  studied 
under  X.  Mdlery.  He  devel(q>ed  a  very  original  talent,  his 
work  being  cbaiwterised  by  great  delia^  of  ookNir,  toae  and 
harmony,  as  subtle  in  spiritual  and  Intellectual  as  in  iu  material 
qualities.  "  A  Crisis  "  (tSSi)  was  followed  by  "  Lismiiv  to 
Schumann,"  "  St  Anthony  "  and  "  The  Queen  of  Sbcba  "  (1883), 
and  then  came  one  of  his  best  known  works, "  The  Small  Sphinx  ** 
(1S84).  His  "  Memories  "(1889)  and  "WhUe,  Black  and  Cold" 
(1901)  are  in  the  Brusseb  Uuseum;  "Pntrait  of  MOe  R." 
[1889)  in  the  Venice  Museum;  "A  Stream  at  Fosset  "(1897)  at 
Budapest  Museum;  "  The  Empress"(iS99)  in  the  colkctioD  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  "  A  Muscian  "  in  that  <rf  the  king 
of  the  Bcl^bua.  "  I  lock  my  Door  upon  Myself  "  (1891),  whkh 
was  exhibited  at  tbe  New  Gallery,  London,  in  1901  and  there 
attracted  much  attention,  was  acquired  by  tbe  PinakotbA  at 
Munich.  Other  works  are  "Silence"  (1890),  "The  Idea  of 
Justice"  (1905)  and  "Isolde"  (1906),  together  with  a  poly- 
chrome bust  "  Sibyl "  (1894)  and  an  ivory  mask  (1897).  la 
quiet  intenrity  of  feeling  Kbm^ff  was  influenced  by  Reaaetti, 
and  in  ^mplicity  of  line  by  Bumc-Jonei,  but  the  poetry  and  the 
delicately  mystic  and  enigmatic  note  of  his  work  arc  entird; 
individual.  He  did  good  work  also  as  an  etcher  and  diy- 
pc^tist. 

See  L.  Dunont-WIMen,  Fknmii  Kiaupi  (BniiscU,  1907). . 

XHOI,  a  district  and  town  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan, 
Persia,  towards  the  extreme  north-west  frontier,  between  the 
Urmia  Lake  and  the  river  Araa.  The  district  contains  maay 
flourishing  villages,  and  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  60  m. 
by  10  to  15,  highly  cultivated  by  a  skilful  system  of  drainage  and 
irrigation,  producing  fertile  meadows,  gardens  and  fields  yielding 
rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  cotton,  rice  and  many  kinds  li 
fruit.  In  the  northern  part  and  bounding  on  Maku  lies  the  plain 
of  Chaldaran{Kaldenn),  where  In  August  1514^  Turks  under 
Sultan  Seliro  L  fought  the  Persians  under  Sh^  Ismail  and  gained 
a  great  victory. 

The  town  of  Khoi  lies  in  38"  37*  N.,  4S°  ^S*  77  m.  (90  by 
road)  N.W.  of  Tabriz,  at  an  cleviition  of  3300  ft.,  on  the  great 
trade  route  between  IVebizond  and  Tabriz,  and  about  1  m. 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Kotur  Chai  (rivet  from  Ketot)  wrhkft  h 
crossed  there  by  a  seven-arched  bridge  and  Is  known  kxtr 
down  ai  the  Kizil  Chai,  which  flows  into  the  Araa.  Tbe  waOcd 
part  of  the  town  is  a  quadrilateral  with  faces  of  about  1100  yds. 
in  length  and  fortifications  eonusting  trf  two  lines  o(  bastiofn, 
ditches,  &c.,  much  out  of  repair.  The  population  numbers  abent 
35,000,  a  third  living  inside  the  walla.  The  Anneoian  quarto', 
with  about  joo  families  and  an  old  church,  is  outude  tbe  nHs- 
The  dty  wiUiia  the  walls  forms  one  of  tbe  best  laid  out  towns  in 
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Pmla,  cool  nrcamt  and  lines  of  willows  running  along  the  broad 
and  Kfular  streets.  There  are  some  good  buildings,  ncluding 
the  governor's  residence,  several  mosques,  a  large  brick  basaar 
and  a  fine  caravanserai.  There  is  a  large  transit  trade,  and  con- 
siderable local  traffic  across  the  Turkish  border.  The  city  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians  in  1817  without  fighting  and  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  (Turkman  Chai,  Feb.  1818)  was  held  for  some 
time  by  a  garrison  of  3000  Russian  troops  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity.  In  September  i8St  Khoi 
suflered  much  from  a  viokat  earthquake.  It  has  post  and 
tdegra[rii  offices. 

raOIBMT,  or  KaojEND,  a  town  9f  the  province  of  Syr-darya, 
In  Rtuiian  l^irkestan,  on  the  left  bank  nt  the  Syr-darya  or 
Jaxartes,  144  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  from  Tashkent,  in  40"  17'  N.  and 
69*'3o'  E.,  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Bokhara  to  Kfaokand. 
Fop.  (igoo),  31,881.  The  Russian  quarter  lies  between  the  river 
and  the  native  town.  Near  the  river  is  the  old  dtadd,  on  the  lop 
of  an  artificial  square  mound,  about  100  ft.  high.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  so  high  as  to  make  its  water  useless  to  the  town 
in  the  absence  of  pumping  gear.  Formerly  the  entire  commerce 
between  the  khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Kbokand  passed  through 
this  town,  but  since  the  Riusian  occupation  (1866)  much  of  it 
has  been  diverted.  Silkworms  are  leared,  ukI  silk  and  cotton 
goods  are  manufactured.  A  coaiae  wife  is  made  in  imitation 
<k  Chinese  porcelain.  The  distria  immediately  around  the  town 
to  taken  up  with  cotton  plantations,  fruit  gardens  and  vineyards. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tajilu. 

Kbojent  has  always  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  Kho- 
fcand  and  Bokhara.  When  the  amir  of  Bokhara  assisted 
Khudayar  Khan  to  regain  his  throne  in  1864,  he  kept  posses- 
sion of  Khojent.  In  1866  the  town  was  itotmed  by  the 
Russians;  and  during  their  war  with  Khdtand  ta  1875  it  played 
wo  important  part. 

KHOKAMD,  or  KoKAN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ferghana,  on  the  railway  from  Samarkand  to  Andijan, 
85  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  the  latter,  and  30  m.  5.  of  the  Ssrr-darya. 
Pop.  (1900),  86,704.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  t37s  ft.,  it  has 
«  severe  climate,  the  average  temperatures  b«ng— year,  56'; 
January,  ia°j  July,  6$'.  Yearly  rainfall,  3-6  in.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  fertile  irrigaied  oasis,  and  consists  of  a  citadel,  enclosed 
by  a  wall  nearly  12  m.  in  circuit,  and  of  suburbs  containing 
luxuriant  gardens.  The  town  is  modernized,  has  broad  streets 
and  large  squares,  and  a  particularly  handsome  bazaar.  The 
former  palace  of  the  khans,  which  recalls  by  its  architecture  the 
mosques  of  Samarkand,  is  the  best  building  in  the  town.  Kbo- 
kand is  one  of  the  most  important  centresoftradela Turkestan. 
Raw  cotton  and  silk  are  the  principal  exports,  while  manufac- 
tured goods  are  impohed  from  Russia.  Coins  bearing  the 
inscription  "  Khokand  the  Charming,"  and  known  as  kkokmds, 
have  or  bad  a  wide  currency. 

The  khanate  of  Khokand  was  a  powerful  state  which  grew  up 
in  the  i8th  century.  Its  early  history  is  not  well  known,  but  the 
town  was  founded  in  1731  by  Abd-ur-Rahim  under  the  name  of 
laki-kurgin,  or  Xali-i-Rahimbai.  This  must  rriate,  however, 
to  the  fort  only,  because  Arab  travctien  of  the  roth  century 
mention  Hovakend  or  Hokand,  the  position  of  which  has  been 
identified  with  that  of  Khokand  Many  other  pcqnilous  and 
wealthy  towns  existed  in  this  region  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  con- 
quett  at  Ferghana.  In  175S-1759  the  ChineM  conquered  Dmn- 
garia  and  ^st  'Tirkeatan,  and  the  hep  or  rulers  of  Ferghana 
recognized  Chinese  suserainty.  In  r8o7  or  rSoS  Alim,  eon  of 
Narbuta,  brought  all  the  begs  of  Ferghana  under  his  authority, 
and  conquered  Tashkent  and  Chimkent.  His  attacks  on  the 
B(dihann  fortress  of  Um-tyube  were  however  unsuccessful, 
and  the  country  rose  against  him  He  was  killed  hi  iSt?  by  the 
adherents  of  his  brother  Omar.  Omar  was  a  poet  and  patron 
of  learning,  but  continued  to  enlarge  his  kingdom,  taking  the 
■acred  town  of  Aaret  (Turkestan),  and  to  protect  Ferghana  from 
the  raids  of  the  nomad  KIrghis  built  ftortresses  00  the  Syr-darya, 
iriifch  became  •  baito  for  raids  of  the  Kbokand  people  into 
Klrghfs  land.  Thto  was  the  or^n  of  •  conflict  with  Russia. 
Several  pettjr  wgrs  were  undertakes  by  the  Ruiriant  after  1847 
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to  destroy  the  Khokand  forta,  and  to  secure  pouestion,  first,  of 
the  III  (and  so  of  Dsungaria),  and  next  of  the  Syr-darya  region, 
the  result  being  that  in  1866,  after  the  occupation  <rf  Ura-lyube 
and  Jisakh,  the  khanateof  Khokand  was  separated  from  Bokhara. 
During  the  forty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Omar  (be  died  in 
tSii)  the  khanate  of  Khokand  was  the  seat  of  continuous  wars 
between  the  settled  Sarts  and  the  nomad  Kipchaks,  the  two 
parties  securing  the  upper  hand  in  turns,  Khokand  falling  under 
the  dominion  or  the  suserainly  of  Bolihara,  which  supported 
Khudayar-khan,  the  representative  of  the  Kipchak  party,  in 
1858-1S66:  while  Alim-kul,  the  representative  of  the  Sarts,  put 
himself  at  the  bead  of  the  gaxawal  (Hdy  War)  prodairacd  in 
i860,  and  fought  bravely  against  the  Russians  until  killed  at 
Tashkent  in  1S65.  In  186S  Khudayar-khan,  having  secured 
independence  from  Bokhara,  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Russians,  but  was  oompdlcd  to  flee  in  1875,  when  a  new 
Holy  War  agiinst  ftuatia  was  pndaimed.  It  ended  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  strong  fort  <rf  Haknram,  the  occupation  of  Khokand 
and  Margfaelan  (1875)1  and  the  recognition  of  Russian  superiority 
by  the  amir  of  Bokhara,  who  conceded  to  Russia  all  the  territory 
iM>rth  <rf  the  Naryn  river.  War,  however,  was  renewed  in  the 
following  year.  It  ended,  In  February  1876,  by  the  capture  of 
Andijan  ind  Rhtdcand  sjul  the  annexation  of  the  Khokand 
khanate  to  Russia-  Out  of  it  was  made  the  Russian  province  of 
Ferghana. 

AUTHoarms.— The  following  publications  are  all  in  Ruiuan: 
Kuho,  StrUk  ofOuKMamaUi^Klukaml  (1876);  V.  Nalivkin,  Skorl 
Histor;/ ef  Khokand  (French  trans.,  Paris,  I&80}:  Niali  Mohammed, 
Tarikt  ^aoAroM,  or  Historj  of  tht  RuUrs  of  Ftrgkona,  edited  by 
PantUMV  (Katafi,  18S5):  Mak*h«cv,  Hiitoncal  SktUk  ofTurktslan 
endtktAiiatutoflluSuiiiam  (St  Petereburg,i890);  N.Petrovskiy, 
Old  Arabian  JeunaU  of  TtomI  (Tashkent,  tS(h};  Rustian  Enty- 
tiepatdic  Dictionary,  vol  zv.  (1895).  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bs.) 

KROLM  (Polish  Ckdm),  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
government  of  Lublin,  43  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  the  town  (rf 
Lublin.  Pop.  (1897),  19,336.  It  is  a  very  old  dty  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  archaeological  moKum  for  church 
antiquities. 

KBONDS,  or  Kandbs,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  India,  inhabiting 
the  tributary  states  of  Orissa  and  the  Can  jam  district  of  Madras. 
At  the  census  of  igoi  they  numbered  701,198.  Their  main 
divisions  are  into  Kutia  or  hill  Khoncto  and  plain -dwelling 
Khonds;  the  landowners  are  known  as  Raj  Khonds.  Their 
religion  is  animistic,  and  their  pantheon  includes  eighty-four 
gods.  They  have  given  their  name  to  the  Khondmals,  a  sub> 
division  of  Angul  district  in  Orissa:  area,  800  sq.  m.;  pt^.  (1901), 
64,114.  The  Khond  language,  Kui,  spoken  in  iqoi  by  more  than 
half  a  million  persons,  is  much  more  closely  rebted  to  Telugu 
than  is  Gondi.  The  Khonds  are  a  finer  type  than  the  Gonds. 
They  are  as  tall  as  the  average  Hindu  and  not  much  daAer,  while 
in  feat  ures  they  arc  very  Aryan  They  are  undoubtedly  a  mixed 
Dravidian  race,  with  much  Aryan  blood. 

The  Khonds  became  notorious,  on  the  British  occupation  of 
their  diMrict  ^wut  1835,  from  the  prevalence  and  cruelty  of  the 
human  sacrifices  they  practised.  These  "  Meiiah  "  saaifices, 
as  tbey  were  called,  were  Intended  to  further  the  fertilisation  of 
the  esjth.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Khonds  to  purchase  Ihelr 
victims.  Unless  bought  with  a  price  they  were  not  deemed 
acceptable.  They  seldom  sacrificed  Khonds,  though  in  hard 
times  Khonds  were  <Aliged  to  idl  ibdr  diildrtn  and  tbey  could 
then  be  purchased  as  Heriahs.  Persons  of  any  race,  age  or  sex, 
vrere  acceptable  if  purchased.  Numbers  were  bought  and  kept 
and  well  treated;  and  Meriah  women  were  encouraged  to  become 
mothers.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  sacrifice  tlw  vKtim's 
hair  was  cut  off,  and  the  villagers  having  bathed,  went  with  the 
priest  to  the  sacred  grove  to  forewarn  the  goddess.  The  festival 
lasted  three  days,  and  the  wildest  or^es  were  indulged  in. 

See  Major  Macphenon,  ROipma  Dotlnnei  of  Khondt:  hli 
account  M  their  mMon  in  Jour  R.  Aiiatie  Sot.  xiii.  »0-»l  and 
hit  RtPort  mpoa  lb  Kkondi  of  Canjam  ond  CuUatk  (Calcutta,  184a j ; 
also  Diana  GoacUMr  ^Anid  (Calcutta,  1908}. 

KHOBAIU,  or  Khobakan  {U.  "  land  of  the  sun  ").  « 
feoftaphical  term  ad^^mtOy  tpf^ed  to  the  eastern  of  the  foor 
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the  expresuon  has  gradually  become  restncted  to  the  north- 
eutem  portion  of  Persia  which  forms  one  ot  the  five  great 
pnvinoet  of  that  rouatry.  The  province  is  conterminous  E. 
with  AfghuiBUn,  N.  wiUt  Riuslan  Tnnscavian  territory,  W. 
with  Astantbad  and  Shahnid-Bosum,  and  S.  with  Kerman  and 
Yeid,  It  lies  mainly  within  ap'  4S'-38°  iS*  N.  and  s6"-6i'  E., 
extending  about  330  m.  cast  and  west  and  570  m  nonh  and 
•outh,  with  a  total  area  of  about  1 50,000  iq.  m.  The  aiuf ace  is 
mountalnoua.  The  niaget  genenlly  run  in  parallel  ridges, 
laclosbig  extensive  vtlteya,  with  a  nonnal  dircalon  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.  The  whole  of  the  north  is  occupied  by  an  extensive 
highland  system  composed  of  a  part  of  the  Elburz  and  its  con- 
tinuation extending  to  the  Patopamiaua.  Tbissystem,  sometimes 
qmIwo  of  oollectivdy  as  the  Kutett  Da^i  ot  K^>et  Ptgh  from 
its  chief  sections,  forms  in  the  east  three  imngcs,  the  Hazar 
Masjed,  Sinalud  Kuh  and  Jagata!,  encloaing  the  Meshed- 
Kuchan  valley  and  the  Jovain  plain.  The  former  is  watered  by 
the  Kasfaaf>nid  (Tortoise  River),  or  river  of  Meshed,  flowing  east 
10  the  Harf'-nid,  their  Junction  forming  the  Tejcn,  which  sweeps 
round  the  Danun-I-Kuh,  or  northern  ddrt  of  tlie  outer  range, 
towards  the  Caspian  but  loses  itself  In  the  desert  long  before 
reaching  it.  The  Jovain  plain  is  watered  by  the  Kali-i-mura, 
in  unimportant  river  which  flows  south  to  the  Great  Kavir  or 
central  depression.  In  the  west  the  northern  liighlands  devek^ 
two  brandies:  (1]  the  Koien  Dagh,  stretching  through  the  Great 
and  Little  Balkans  to  the  Caspian  at  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  (1)  the 
Ala  Dagh,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Binalud  Kuh  and  joining 
tlie  mountains  between  Bujourd  and  Astarabad,  which  form 
part  of  the  Elburs  system.  The  Kuren  Dagh  oiid  Ala  Dagh 
enclose  the  valley  of  the  Atrek  River,  vrtiich  flows  west  and  south- 
west into  the  Caspian  at  Hassan  Kuli  Bay.  The  western  olT- 
shoots  of  the  Ala  Dagh  in  thcjiorth  and  the  mountains  of  Astara- 
bad In  the  south  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Gurgan  River,  which 
also  flows  westwards  and  parallel  10  the  AtKk  to  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Caqiton.  The  outer  range  has  probably 
a  mean  attitude  at  8ooe  ft.,  the  highest  known  summits  being 
the  Hazar  Masjed  (10,500)  and  the  Kara  Dagh  (9S00).  The 
central  range  seems  to  be  higher,  culminating  with  the  Shah- 
Jehan  Kuh  (11,000]  and  the  Ala  Dagh  (11,50^.  The  soutbera 
ridges,  although  genenlly  much  lower,  have  the  highest  point 
of  the  whole  system  In  the  Shah  Kuh  (13,000)  between  Shahrud 
and  Astarabad.  South  of  this  northern  highland  several 
parallel  ridges  run  diagonally  across  the  province  in  a  N.W.-S.E. 
diiectiott  at  far  as  Sdsun. 

Beyond  the  AliA  and  other  riven  watering  tlie  northern 
valleys  a  few  brackish  and  intermittent  rivers  lose  themselves 
in  the  Great  Kavir,  which  occupies  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  province.  The  true  character  ol  the  kavir,  which  forms  the 
distinctne  feston  o(  east  Persia,  has  scarcely  been  determined, 
some  regarding  it  as  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  sea,  others  as  devdiqied 
by  the  saline  streams  draining  to  It  from  the  surrounding  higfa- 
luids.  Collecting  in  the  central  depressions,  which  have  a  mean 
elevation  ci  sesicely  more  than  joo  ft.  above  the  Caqtian,  the 
water  of  these  sueama  It  suppoied  to  form  saline  deposits  irith  a 
thin  hard  crust,  beneath  which  the  monture  b  retained  (oc  a  con- 
tidenbic  time,  thus  producing  those  dangerous  and  slimy  quag- 
mires which  in  winter  ace  covered  with  brine,  in  summer  with  a 
treocheraut  incrusution  of  aalt.  Dr  Sven  Hedin  explored  the 
central  depieitloiit  in  tga6. 

The  surface  (rf  Khoiasan  thus  consists  mainly  of  highlands, 
saline,  swampy  deserts  and  uplandvaUeys,  some  fertile  and  well- 
watered.  Of  the  last,  occurring  mainly  in  the  north,  the  chief 
ate  the  longitudinal  volley  stretching  from  near  the  Hent 
frontier  through  Meshed,  Kuchan  and  Shirvan  to  Bujnurd,  the 
Deiiebgei  district,  which  lies  on  the  northern  skirt  <rf  the  outer 
nngc  projecting  into  the  Akhal  Tekkeh  domain,  now  Russian 
territory,  and  the  districts  of  Nishapur  and  Sabievar  which  lie 
south  (rf  the  Binalud  and  Jogaiai  ranges.   These  fertile  tracts 


pelisses  {piuttK,  Afghan  fosUm). 

The  administrative  divisloni  of  the  province  are;  i,  Niahapor; 
3.  Sabuvsr;  3,  Jovain;  Asfarain;  5,  Bujaurd;  6,  Kuchan;  7, 
DerrehBes;a,  Kelat:g,  Chinaran;  10, Meshed;  1 1,  Jam;  i>,  Bakharx; 
13,  Radkan;  14,  Scrrmkhs;  15,  Sar-i-jam;  16,  Bam  and  Sa&abad; 
17,  Turbet  i  Haidari;  iS,  Tunhis;  19.  Kbal;  so.  Tun  and  Tabfaas; 
21,  Kain;  aa,  ScitUn. 

The  population  conMtts  of  Iratuans  (Tajiks,  Knids,  BalucU*). 
Monsols,  Tatars  and  Arabs,  and  is  estimated  at  about  a  miUioa- 
Thel  Persians  proper  have  always  represented  the  Kttkd,  induitrial 
and  trading  elements,  and  to  toem  the  Kimli  and  the  Arabs  tiave 
become  iaraely  assimilated.  Even  many  of  the  ori^nal  Tatar, 
Mongol  andotBer  nomad  tribes  (Hat),  instead  of  leadiM  their  farmer 
roving  and  unsettled  life  of  the  taim-mthim  (dweHcn  m  the  dewrt), 
are  settled  and  pcaeeful  tkakr-mMm  (dwdien  in  towns),  la  teGgiea 
all  except  ume  Tatan  and  Mongds  and  the  Balwdos  have  tarn- 
formed  to  the  national  Shiah  faith.  The  revenues  (caih  oad  Mod) 
of  the  province  amount  to  about  £i80iOOO  a  year;  but  very  fittle  of 
this  amount  reaches  the  Teheran  treasury.  The  value  of  the 
exports  and  import!  from  and  into  the  wh<de  province  is  a  feile 
under  a  million  sterling  a  year.  The  province  produces  about 
10,000  tons  of  wool  ana  a  third  of  this  quantity,  oe  raiher  ■tore, 
valued  at  £70,000  to  £80,000,  is  enwrted  via  Rinoa  to  the  nurkfU 
of  western  Europe,  notably  to  MaiaeiUes,  Russia  keeping  only  a 
small  part.  Other  important  artides  of  eapon.  all  to  Rwrii.  ore 
cotton,  carpets,  diawlsand  turquoises,  the  fait  fram  the  nuaea  near 
Nishapur.  (A.  H-S.) 

KHORREMABAD;  a  town  of  capital    tbe  pravbioe  «( 

Luristan,in33'3a'  N.,48*  i5'E.,andat  andevatioaaf  4»5ofL 

Fop.  about  6000.  It  is  situated  i  jS  m.  W.N.W.  of  Isfahan  and 
1 17  m.  S.E.  of  Kentiaoshah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  bioad  but 
shallow  Kborrcmabad  river,  also  call^  Ab-i-istonch,  and,  lower 
down,  Kashgan  Rud.  On  an  is<rfated  rock  between  the  town 
and  the  river  stands  a  ruined  castle,  the  Dit-l-siyali  (black  castle), 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  district  (then  called  Samba) 
in  the  middle  ages,  and,  with  somemodem  additions,  one  of  them 
consisting  of  rooms  on  the  summit,  called  Feiek  ol  altaJt  (heaven 
ot  heavens),  the  residence  of  the  sovenon  of  Lnrkian  in  the 
bcginidng  of  the  igth  century.  At  the  fbot  ef  the  castlesUo^ 
the  modem  residence  id  the  governor,  built  c.  1830,  with  se\-eral 
spacious  courts  and  gardens.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty  of  Saaiha.  There 
are  a  minaiet  60  It.  fai^  parts  of  a  rausqiiB,  aa  aqnedact.  a 
number  of  walls  of  other  builditigs  and  a  faur.ridcd  monelith. 
measuring  9)  ft.  in  height,  by  3  ft.  long  and  a)  broad,  with  aa 
inscription  partly  illegible,  commemorating  Mahmud,  a  graul- 
son  of  the  Seljuk  king  Malik  Shah,  and  dated  a.b.  517,  or  s*9 
(aj>.  1148-1150).  There  also  remain  ten  arebes  of  a  bridge 
whidi  led  over  the  river  from  Samba  on  to  the  nad  to  Shapur. 
khasi,  a  city  situated  some  distance  west. 

KHORSABAD.  a  Turicisb  village  in  the  vilayet  of  Mosil. 
Ill  m.  N.E.  of  that  town,  and  almost  >o  m.  N.of  ancieat  filne^ 
veh,  on  the  left  buik  of  the  Utile  liver  Kotar.  Bm,  la  lU^ 
V.  E.  Botta,  then  French  contul  at  Mosul,  t&oBveKd  dx  ic- 
moins  of  an  Assyrian  palace  and  town,  at  which  excavatioos  *  ete 
conducted  by  him  and  Flandin  in  tS4i~i844,  and  again  by  Victor 
Place  in  1851-1855.  The  ruins  ptoved  to  be  those  of  the  ton 
of  DurSbairukin,  "  Soifon't  Ctstl^"  btdt  fay  Sorgon,  ki^  d 
Assyria,  at  a  royal  residence.  The  town,  la  tit  dtspe  of  a  nct- 
ongular  parallelogram,  with  the  comen  pofnting  opproximatdy 
toward  the  cardinal  points  of  the  ctunpass,  covered  741  acres  of 
ground.  On  the  north-west  side,  hdf  within  and  half  witbcMt 
the  drcuit  of  the  walls,  protmding  into  the  plain  like  a  gicat 
bastion,  stood  the  royal  palace,  on  a  terrote,  45  ft.  in  bcic^ 
covering  ^out  aj  acres.  The  palace  proper  was  divided  inu 
three  sections,  built  around  three  sides  of  a  large  court  oa  the 
south-east  or  city  tide,  into  which  opened  the  grcM  outer  gaiOt 
guarded  by  winged  stone  built,  each  aectlon  conuining  suites  ef 
rooms  built  around  sevcnl  tmoUer  inner  couHt.  In  the  ccatic 
was  the  serai,  occupied  by  the  king  and  hb  mintw,  with  oa 
extension  towards  the  north,  opening  on  a  large  inner  court,  coa- 
toiniog  the  public  reception  raonu,  elabomtcly  decwated  with 
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Sic.,  being  at  the  east  comer,  to  the  north-east  of  the  great 
entrsnce  court.  In  the  west  comer  stood  a  temple,  with  a  stage- 
lower  (ti'uwaO  o^ioining.  The  waUs  of  the  rooms,  which  stood 
only  to  the  height  of  one  itor^,  were  from  9 1«  isft-inthicknen, 
t4  clay,  faced  with  brick,  in  the  reception  rooms  wainscoted  with 
stone  slabs  or  tiles,  elsewhere  plastered,  or,  in  the  harem,  adorned 
with  fresco  paintings  and  arabesques.  Here  and  there  the  floors 
were  formed  of  tiles  or  alabaster  blocks,  but  in  general  they  were 
of  stamped  day,  on  which  were  spread  at  the  time  of  occupancy 
mats  and  rugs.  The  exterior  ot  the  palace  wall  exhibited  a 
system  of  groups  of  half  columns  and  stepped  recesses,  an  orna- 
ment familiar  In  Babylonian  architecture.  The  palace  and  city 
were  completed  in  joj  *.c,  and  in  706  Saigon  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  died  the  following  year,  and  palace  and  city 
seem  to  have  been  abandoned  shortly  thereafter.  Up  to  1909 
this  was  the  only  Assyrian  palace  which  had  ever  been  explored 
systematically.  In  its  entirety,  and  fortunately  it  was  found  on 
the  whole  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation.  An  immense 
number  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  excavated  by  Botta,  were 
transported  to  Paris,  and  formed  the  fiist  Assyrian  museum 
opened  to  the  world.  The  objects  excavated  by  Place,  together 
with  the  objects  found  by  Frcsnel's  expedition  in  Babylonibt  and 
a  part  of  the  results  of  Rawlinson's  cxcavaiions  at  Nineveh,  were 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  Tigris,  on  transport  from  Bagdad  to 
Basra.  Flandin  had,  however,  tnadc  careful  drawings  and  copies 
of  an  ohjeos  of  importance  from  Khonabad.  The  whole 
maleria]  was  published  by  the  Ficndi  government  bt  two 
monumutal  pubUcattons. 

See  P.  C.  Botu  and  E.  FUndin.  Sfontmenl  de  Ninnt  (Paris,  1849- 
1850;  5  volt.  400  pbtes);  Victor  Place.  Ninht  el  I'Auyrit.mttiUt 
4ttauiltrttlaiiralumpar  F.  rJkMMOj  (Paris,  1866-1860: 3  vdi.). 

RHOTAII  Oocally  Ilcri),  a  town  and  oasis  of  East  TuHcestan, 
on  the  Kbotan-darya,  between  the  N.  foot  of  the  Kucniun  and 
the  edge  of  the  Takla-makan  desert,  nearly  aoo  m.  by  caravan 
lOad  S.E.  from  Yarkand.  Pop.,  about  5000.  The  town  con- 
sists of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  winding,  dirty  streets,  with  poor, 
square,  flat-rooFed  bouses,  half  a  dozen  madrasas  (Mahommcdan 
colleges),  a  score  of  mosques,  and  some  masan  (tombs  of  Mahom- 
inedaa  saints).  Dotted  about  the  town  are  open  squares,  with 
Utnks  or  ponds  overhung  by  trees.  For  centuries  Khotan  was 
famous  for  jade  or  nephrite,  a  semi-precious  stone  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for  making  small  fancy  boxes,  bottles 
and  cups,  mouthpieces  for  pipes,  bracelets,  &c  The  stone  is 
still  exported  to  China.  Other  local  products  are  carpets  (silk 
and  felt),  silk  goods,  hides,  grapes,  rice  and  other  cereals,  fruits, 
tobacco,  opium  and  cotton.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  these 
goods  and  in  wool  with  India,  West  Turkestan  and  China.  The 
oasb  contains  two  small  towns,  Kara-kash  and  Yurun-kash,  and 
over  joo  villages,  its  total  population  being  about  150,000. 

Khotan,  known  in  Sanskrit  as  Kustana  and  in  Chinese  as 
Yu-than,  Vu-tien,  Kiu-sa-tan-na,  and  Khio-lan,  is  mentioned  in 
Chinese  chronicles  in  the  md  century  B.C.  In  a.d.  73  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Chinese,  and  ever  since  has  been  generally 
dependent  upon  the  Chinese  empire.  During  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  long  before  that,  it  was  an  important 
and  flourishing  place,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  to  which  the 
Chinese  sent  embassies,  and  famous  for  its  glass-wares,  copper 
tankards  and  textiles.  About  the  year  a.d.  400  it  was  a  city  of 
some  magnificence,  and  the  scat  of  a  flourishing  cult  of  Buddha, 
with  temples  rich  in  paintings  and  omamenla  of  the  precious 
metals;  but  from  the  sth  century  it  seems  to  have  declined. 
In  the  Sth  century  it  was  conquered,  after  a  struggle  of  ij  years, 
by  the  Arab  chieftain  Kotaiba  ibn  Modim,  from  West  Turkestan, 
who  imposed  Islam  upon  the  peoj^.  In  uao  Khotan  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mongols  under  Jenghiz  Khan.  Marco  Polo, 
who  passed  through  the  town  in  1174,  savs  that  "  Everything 
is  to  be  bad  there  Ut  Coltn,  i.t.  Kbotanl  in  plenty,  incltuting 


in  1864-1875,  and  again  a  few  yeats  later  when  Yakub  Beg  of 
Kashgar  made  himself  master  of  East  Turkestan. 

The  KBOTAN-luayA  rises  in  the  Kucn-lun  Mountains  in  two 
headstresms,  the  Kara-kash  and  the  Yurun-kash,  which  unite 
towards  the  middle  of  the  desert,  some  90  m.  N.  of  the  town  of 
Khotan.  The  conjdnt  stream  then  flows  180  m.  northwarda 
across  the  desert  of  Takla-makan,  though  it  carries  water  only 
in  the  early  summer,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tarim  a  few  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Ak-su  with  the  Yarkand-darya 
(Tarim).  In  crossing  the  desert  it  falls  1150  ft.  in  a  distance  of 
370  m.  Its  toul  length  is  about  300  m.  and  the  area  it  drains 
probably  aearly  40^000  sq.  m. 

See  J.  P.  A.  RCmusat,  Hi^oirt  it  la  mBt  de  Kholan  (Paris,  tSso] : 
and  Svcn  Hedin,  Tkromik  Asia  {Eng.  trans.,  London,  1898),  ch*.  Ix. 
and  liuL,  and  SeuiUific  Stiults  ^  a  Jtunty  in  Cttitral  i4fta,  1899. 
1901,  vol.  ii.  (Stockholm.  1906).  (J.  T.  Bs.) 

KHOTIK,  or  Ksoteen  (variously  written  Khochim,  Chocxim, 
and  Chocim),aforti&ed  town  of  South  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Bessarabia,  in  48°  30'  N.  and  16'  jo'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dniester,  near  the  Austrian  (Gaiician)  frontier,  and  opposite 
Podolian  Kamencts.  Pop.  (1897),  18,136.  It  possesses  a  few 
manufactures  (leather,  candles,  beer,  shoes,  bricks),  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade,  but  has  always  been  of  importance  mainly 
as  a  military  post,  defending  one  of  the  most  frequented  passages 
of  the  Dniester.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Genoese 
colony ;  and  it  has  been  in  Polish,  Turkish  and  Austrian  possession. 
The  chief  events  in  its  annals  arc  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1631 
by  Ladislaus  IV.,  of  Poland,  in  1673  by  John  Sobieski,  of  Poland, 
and  in  1739  by  the  Russians  under  Mtlnnich;  the  defeat  of  the 
Russians  by  the  Turks  in  1768;  the  capture  by  the  Russians  in 
1769,  and  by  the  Austrians  in  178S;  and  the  occupation  by  the 
Russians  in  1S06.  It  finally  passed  to  Russia  with  BessaraUa  in 
1811  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest. 

KHULNA.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  En  the  Presi- 
dency division  of  Bengal.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Bhairab, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bengal  Central  railway,  log  m.  E.of 
Calcutta.  Pop.  (iQoi),  10,416.  It  Is  the  most  important  centre 
of  river-borne  trade  in  the  delta. 

He  District  op  Kuulna  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges,  including  a  portion  of  the  Sundarbans  or  seaward 
fringe  of  swamps.  It  was  formed  out  of  Jcasore  in  i8Sa.  Area 
(excluding  the  Sundarbans),  3077  sq.  m.  Besides  the  Sundar- 
bans, the  north-east  part  of  the  district  is  swampy;  the  north- 
west is  more  elevated  and  drier,  while  the  central  part,  though 
low.lying,  is  cultivated.  The  whole  is  alluvial.  In  1901  the 
population  was  1,153,043,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in 
the  decade.  Ria  is  the  principal  crop;  mustard,  jute  and 
tobacco  are  also  grown,  and  the  fisheries  are  important.  Sugar 
is  manufactured  from  the  date  palm.  The  district  is  entered 
by  the  Bengal  Central  railway,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  traffic  is  carried  by  water. 

See  Dislriet  GoKlIter  (Calcutta,  190B). 

KHUH5AH.  a  town  of  Persia,  sometimes  belon^ng  to  the 
province  of  Isfahan,  at  others  to  Irak,  96  m.  N.W.  of  Isfahan, 
in  33°  9'  N.,  JO*  33'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  7600  ft.  Pop.,  atwut 
10,000.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  the  Khunsar  River,  a  stream  about  12  ft. 
wide,  flows  in  a  north-east  direction  to  Kuom.  The  town  and  its 
fine  gardens  and  orchards  straggle  some  6  m.  along  the  valley 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  scarcely  half  a  mile.  There  is  a  great 
profusion  of  fruit,  the  apples  yielding  a  kind  of  cider  which, 
however,  does  not  keep  longer  than  a  month.  The  climate  is 
cool  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  There  are  five  caravanserais, 
three  mosques  and  a  post  oflice. 

KHURJA.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Bulandshahr  district 
of  the  United  Provinces,  17  m.  N.W.  of  AUgarb,  near  the  main 

>  Sir  H.  Yule.  The  Back  of  Str  Uarta  Fob,  Vk.  L  ch.  xaxvL  (3id 
cd.,  London,  1903). 
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building  in  the  town  is  a  modern  Jain  temple,  a  fine  domed 
itriicture  richly  carved  and  ornamented  in  gold  and  colours. 

KHYBER  PASS,  the  most  important  of  the  passes  which  lead 
from  Afghanistan  into  India.  It  is  a  narrow  defile  winding 
between  cUfIs  of  shale  and  limestone  600  to  1000  ft.  high, 
■t retching  up  to  more  lofty  mountains  behind.  Noother  patsin 
the  world  has  possessed  such  stratc^  importance  or  retains  so 
many  historic  associations  as  this  gateway  to  the  plains  of 
India.  It  has  probably  seen  Persian  and  Creek,  Scljuk,  Tatar, 
Mongol  and  Durani  conquerors,  with  the  hosts  of  Alexander  the 
Crcal,  Mahmud  of  Cluani,  Jenghis  Khan,  Timur,  Babcr, 
Nadir  Shah,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  numerous  other  warrior  chiefs 
pass  and  repass  through  its  rocky  defiles  during  a  period  of 
loooyears.  Themounlainbarrierwhichscparatcsthe  Peshawar 
plains  from  the  Afghan  highlands  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  mountain  barrier  whkh  intervenes  between  the  Indus 
plains  and  the  plateau  farther  south.  To  the  south  this  barrier 
consists  of  a  scries  of  flexures  folded  parallel  lo  the  river,  through 
which  the  plateau  drainage  breaks  down  in  transverse  lines  form- 
ing gorges  and  dcf  ts  as  it  cuu  through  successive  ridges.  West 
oC  Peshawar  the  strike  of  the  mountain  systems  is  roughly  from 
west  lo  east,  and  this  formation  is  maintained  with  more  or 
less  regularity  as  far  south  as  the  Tochi  River  and  Wazirisian. 
Almost  immedialcly  west  of  Peshawar,  and  stretching  along 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  meridian  of  Kabul  to 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Pc^war  cantonment,  is  the  great 
central  range  of  the  Safed  K<A,  which  forms  throughout  its 
long,  straight  line  of  rugged  peaks  the  southern  wall,  or  water- 
divide,  of  the  Kabul  River  basin.  About  the  meridian  of  ji  E. 
it  lorks,  sending  off  to  the  north-east  what  is  locally  known  as  a 
Spur  to  the  Kabul  River,  but  which  b  geograidilcally  only  part 
that  stupendous  water-divide  which  hedges  In  the  Kunar 
and  Chitral  valleys,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Shandur  Range, 
unites  with  the  Hindu  Kush  near  the  head  of  the  Taghdumbash 
Pamir.  The  Kabul  River  breaks  through  this  nonhem  spur 
of  the  Safed  Koh;  and  bi  breaking  through  it  is  forced  to  the 
northward  in  a  curved  channel  ur  trough,  deeply  sunk  in  the 
mountains  between  terrific  clilTs  and  precipices,  where  its  narrow 
waterway  affords  no  foothold  to  man  or  beast  for  many  miles. 
To  reach  the  Kabul  River  within  Afghan  territory  it  il  neces- 
sary to  pass  over  this  water-divide;  and  the  Khyher  stream, 
flowing  down  from  the  pass  at  I^di  Kolal  to  a  point  in  the 
plains  oppo»te  Jamrud,  9  m.  W.  of  Peshawar,  affords  the 
opportunity. 

Pursuing  the  main  road  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul,  the  fort  of 
Jamrud,  which  commands  the  British  end  of  the  Kbyber  Pass, 
lies  some  11  m.  W.  of  Peshawar.  The  road  leads  through  a 
barren  stony  plain,  cut  up  by  water-courses  and  infested  by  all 
the  worst  cut-throats  in  the  Peshawar  district.  Some  three 
miles  beyond  Jamrud  the  road  enters  the  mountains  at  an 
opening  called  Shadi  Bapar,  and  here  the  Khyber  proper 
begins.  Tbe  highway  runs  (or  a  short  distance  through  the  bed 
of  a  ravine,  and  then  joins  the  road  made  by  Colonel  Mackcson 
in  1839-1843,  until  it  ascends  on  the  left-hand  side  to  a 
pbieau  called  Shagai.  From  here  can  be  seen  the  fort  of  Ali 
Masjid,  which  commands  tbe  centre  of  tbe  pass,  and  which  has 
been  the  scene  ol  more  than  one  famous  «ege.  Still  going 
westward  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  and  by  an  easy  zigzag 
descends  to  tbe  river  of  Ali  Masjid,  and  runs  along  its  bank. 
The  new  road  along  this  cliff  was  made  by  the  British  during 
the  Second  Afghan  War  (1879-80),  and  here  Is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Khyber,  not  more  than  15  ft.  broad,  with  the  Rhotas 
hill  on  the  right  fully  1000  ft.  overhead.  Some  three  miles 
farther  on  the  valley  widens,  and  on  eiiher  side  lie  the  hamlets 
and  some  sixty  towers  of  the  Zakka  Khet  Afridis.  Then  comes 
the  Loars^  Shinwari  pbteau,  some  seven  miles  in  length  and 
three  in  its  widest  part,  ending  at  Landi  Kotal,  where  is  another 
British  loTt,  which  closes  this  end  of  the  Khyber  and  overlooks 


Afridis,  and  is  now  reoogniaed  as  under  British  oontroL  Fran 
Shadi  Bagjar  00  the  cast  to  Ludi  Kotal  on  tbe  west  b  ifeout 

30  m.  in  a  straight  line. 

The  Khyber  has  been  adopted  by  tbe  British  as  tbe  main  road 
to  Kabul,  but  its  difficulties  (before  tbey  were  overcome  by 
British  engineers)  were  such  tlut  it  was  never  ao  regarded  1^ 
former  rulers  of  India.  The  old  road  to  Indk  Ml  tbe  Kabul 
River  near  its  junction  with  the  Kunar,  and  crossed  the  great 
divide  between  the  Kunar  valley  and  Bajour;  then  it  turned 
southwards  to  the  idains.  During  tbe  6rst  Af^ian  War  the 
Khyber  was  the  scene  of  many  skinnislwa  with  ibe  Af  lidb  and 
some  (Usastcrslo  the  British  trot^M.  In  July  iSjQ  Colonel  Wade 
captured  the  fortress  of  Ali  Masjid.  In  1S41,  when  Jalalabad 
was  blockaded.  Colonel  Moscley  was  sent  to  occupy  the  same  foit, 
but  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it  after  a  few  days  owing  10 
scarcity  of  provisions.  In  April  of  the  sane  year  it  was  reoccn- 
pied  by  General  Pollock  in  hu  advance  to  KabuL  It  was  at 
All  Masjid  that  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  friendly  mission  10  tbe 
amir  Shere  Alt  was  stopped  in  1S78,  thus  causing  ihe  second 
Afghan  War;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  that  war  Ali  Hasjid  was 
captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Browne.  The  treaty  whitft dosed  tbe  war 
in  May  i879lefttheKhybertribcsiUMkrBritishcoatroL  From 
that  time  the  pass  was  protected  by  jexaitchis  drawn  from  the 
Alrldi  tribe,  who  were  paid  a  subsidy  by  the  British  government. 
For  i8years,from  1879  onward.  Colonel  R.  WarbtuloD  controlled 
the  Khyber,  and  for  tbe  greater  part  of  ibat  tine  aecurcd  its 
safety;  but  hb  term  of  office  came  to  an  end  synchronoosly 
with  ihe  wave  of  fanaticism  which  swept  along  the  notth-wc^ 
border  of  India  during  1897.  The  Afridis  were  persuaded  by 
their  mullahs  to  attack  the  pass,  which  they  themselves  bad 
guaranteed.  The  Britiri]  government  were  warned  of  the 
intended  movement,  but  only  withdrew  the  British  vSktrt 
belonging  lo  the  Khyber  Rifles,  and  left  the  pass  10  its  (aic. 
The  Khyber  Rifles,  deserted  by  their  officers,  made  a  half- 
hearted resistance  to  their  fellow- tribesmen,  and  the  pass  icH 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afridis,  and  remained  in  their  possessiiM 
for  some  months.  Thb  was  the  chief  cause  ot  Ihe  Tinh  Es- 
pedilion  of  1897.  Tbe  Khyber  Rifles  were  afterwards  atreng-.h> 
cncd,  and  divided  into  two  battalions  commanded  by  four 
British  ofBcers. 

See  Eiflaeai  Year*  im  du  Khjbtr.  by  Sir  Robert  Warbocton  (l4«>) : 
Indian  Bordtrtand,  by  Sir  T.  Holdich  (1901).  (T.  H.  H.'J 

KIAKHTA.  a  town  of  Siberia,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
trade  between  Rus^  and  China,  on  the  Kbkhta,  an  aSucr.l 
<rf  the  Sclenga,  and  on  an  elevated  plain  surrouitded  by  moun- 
tains, in  the  Russian  government  of  Transbaikalia,  ito  m.  S.W. 
of  Chita,  the  capital,  and  close  lo  tbe  Chinese  frontier,  in  50*  10' 
N.,  106°  40'  E.  Besides  the  lower  town  or  Kiakhta  proper,  the 
municipal  jurisdiction  comprises  the  forti5ed  upper  town  of 
TroitskosBvsk,  about  2  m.  N.,  and  the  settlement  ol  L'si* 
Kiakhta,  ro  m.  farther  distant.  The  lower  town  stands  Erectly 
opposite  to  the  Chinese  emporium  of  Maimacbin,  b  surrouBded 
by  walls,  and  consists  principally  of  one  broad  street  and  a 
large  exchange  courtyard.  From  1689  to  1717  the  trade  <J 
Kiakhta  was  a  government  monopoly,  but  in  the  latter  >-car  tt 
was  thrown  open  to  private  merclunta,  and  coniiaiicd  to 
improve  until  i860,  when  the  right  <d  commercial  intercourse 
was  extended  along  the  whole  Russian-Chineac  frontier.  The 
annual  December  fairs  for  which  Kiakhta  was  formerly  fanxH^s, 
and  also  the  regular  traffic  passing  through  the  town,  have  con- 
siderably fallen  off  since  that  date.  Tbe  Russbna  cachacge 
here  leather,  sheepskins,  furs,  horns,  woollen  cloths.  coa.-<« 
linens  and  cattle  for  teas  (in  value  95  %<d  the  entire  impon?), 
porcelain,  rhubarb,  manufactured  silks,  nankeens  n&d  other 
Chinese  produce.  The  pi^nilation,  including  Ust-Kiakhta 
(5000)  and  Troitdtosavsk  (9113  in  1S97),  u  nearly  20.00a. 

KIAHIhSI.  an  eastern  provittce  <^  China,  booadcd  K.  by 
Hu-peh  and  Ngan-hui,  S.  by  Kwang-tung,  £.  bj  Fu-lueo.  and 
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h  tnveised  in  m.  toutfa-wcsteriy  and  north-euterly  directioD 
by  tbe  Nan-sluD  ranges.  The  Uignt  nver  ia  the  Kan  Kiug, 
which  ibet  in  the  roountuiu  in  the  louth  of  the  province  and 
Bows  nonh-eut  to  the  Po-ying  Lake.  It  wu  ova  tbe  Meiliiig 
Pass  and  down  this  river  tbat,in  old  dayi,embasnes  landing  at 
CantoD  proceeded  to  Peking.  During  tbe  summer  time  it  has 
water  of  sufEcient  depth  for  steanen  of  light  draft  as  far  as 
Nan-ch'aag,  and  it  is  navigable  by  native  craft  lor  «  considerable 
distance  beyond  that  dty.  Another  river  of  note  ia  the  Cbug 
Kiang,  whkfa  has  iu  source  in  the  province  of  Ngan-hui  and 
Bows  into  the  Po-yaag  LaVe,  connecting  in  its  course  the  Wu- 
yuen  district,  whence  come  the  celebrated  "  Moyune  "  green 
teas,  and  the  diy  of  King-te-cbfai,  celebrated  for  iu  pottery, 
with  Jao^bow  Fu  on  tbe  lake.  Hie  black  "  Kaisow  "  teas  are 
brought  from  tbe  Ho^ow  district,  where  they  are  grown,  down 
tbe  rivet  Kin  to  Juy-hung  on  the  lake,  and  the  Su-ho  cooaccts 
by  a  navigable  stream  I-niag  Chow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  dty  the  best  bluk  teas  of  this  part  of  China  are  produced, 
with  Wu-ching,  the  principal  mart  of  trade  on  tbe  lake.  The 
prindpal  products  of  tbe  piovinn  are  tea,  China  ware,  grass- 
doth,  hemp,  paper,  tobacco  and  tallow.  Kiu-kiang,  tbe  treaty 
port  of  the  province,  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  i86t,  is  on  tbe 
Yangtsae-kiang,  a  ibcwt  distance  above  the  Junction  of  the 
Po-yang  Lake  with  that  river. 

KIAHO^t  a  maritime  province  al  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Shan-tung,  S.  by  Chch-kiang,  W.  by  Ngan-hui,  and  E.  by  the 
sea.  It  has  an  area  of  4S>ooo  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  estimated 
at  9.1 ,000,00a  Kiang^u  forms  part  of  the  great  plainof  northern 
Chbia.  There  are  no  mountains  witlun  its  llmUs,  and  few  bills. 
It  b  watered  as  no  other  (Mwfnceln  China  Is  watered.  The 
Grand  Canal  runs  through  it  from  south  to  north;  tbe  Yangtsze- 
kiang  crosses  its  southern  portion  from  west  to  east;  it  possesses 
sevml  lakes,  of  which  the  T'ai-hu  to  tbe  most  noteworthy,  and 
numberless  stresns  connect  the  canal  with  the  sea.  Its  coast 
is  studded  with  low  tolands  and  sandbanks,  tbe  results  4rf  tbe 
deposits  brought  down  by  the  Hwang-ho.  Klang-su  is  rich  in 
places  of  interest.  Nanking,  "  the  Southern  Capital,"  was  tbe 
seat  of  the  Chinese  court  until  the  beginning  of  tbe  1 5th  century, 
•nd  it  was  the  headquarten  of  tbe  T'ai-p'ing  rebels  from  1853, 
when  they  took  the  dty  by  assault,  to  1864,  when  its  garrison 
yielded  to  Colonel  Gordon's  army.  Hang-chow  Fu  and  Su-cbow 
Fu,  situated  on  tbe  Tai-bu,  are  reckoned  the  most  beautiful 
dties  in  Quna.  "Above  there  to  Paradise,  below  are  Su  and 
Hang,"  sayi «  Chinese  proverb.  Shang-hai  to  the  chief  port  in 
tbe  {xovince.  In  1909  it  was  connected  by  railway  (170  m. 
long)  via  Su-Cbow  and  Chin-kiang  with  Nanking.  Tea  and  silk 
are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  produced  in  Kiang-su, 
and  next  in  imponance  are  cotton,  su^  and  medicines.  The 
silk  raanufactund  In  the  lomns  of  Su-chow  to  famous  all  over  tbe 
aapin.  In  tbe  mountains  near  Nanking,  coal,  plumbago,  iron 
ore  and  marble  are  found.  Shang-hai,  Cbto-ldang,  Nanking 
•nd  Su-cbow  are  the  treaty  ports  of  the  province. 

KIAOCHOW  BAT.  a  large  inlet  on  the  south  ride  of  the 
promontoiy  of  Shantung,  in  China.  It  was  seised  In  November 
1S97  by  the  German  fleet,  nominally  to  secure  reparation  for  the 
murder  of  two  Gennan  missionaries  in  the  province  of  Shantung. 
In  the  negotiations  which  followed,  it  was  arranged  that  the  bay 
and  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  within  ttrtain  defined 
Knes  should  be  leased  to  Gemuuiy  for  99  yeaia.  During  the 
continuana  of  the  lease  Germany  oerdses  all  the  righu  of 
territorial  sovereignty,  induding  the  right  to  erect  fortifications. 
The  area  leased  is  about  117  sq.  m.,  and  over  a  further  area, 
comprising  a  lone  <rf  smne  3a  m.,  measured  from  any  point  on 
tbe  shore  ol  the  bay,  the  Ch^iese  government  may  not  issue  any 
ordiiHUKea  without  the  consent  of  Germany.  The  native  popu- 
lation in  the  ceded  area  u  about  60,000.  The  German  govern- 
ment in  1899  declared  Kisochow  a  free  port.  By  arrangement 
with  the  Chinese  government  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  maritime 


mountainous  and  bare,  but  tbe  lowlands  are  well  cultivated. 
Ta'ingtao  is  connected  by  railway  with  Chinan  Fu,  the  capital 
of  the  province;  a  cmtinuation  of  the  same  line  provides  for 
a  junction  with  tbe  niin  Lu-Haa  (Pdung-Hankow)  railway. 
The  vahw  of  the  tnde  cS  tbe  poet  during  1904  was  £1,711,145 
(ii,8o8,ii3  imports  and  £904,031  exports). 

KICKAPOO  ("  he  moves  about "),  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians  of  Algonquian  stock.  When  first  met 
by  tbe  French  they  were  in  centnl  Wisconsin.  They  sub- 
sequently removed  to  the  Obio  valley.  Tbey  fought  on  the 
English  side  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  that  of  1811. 
In  1853  a  large  band  went  to  Teus  uid  Mexico  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  settleisj  but  in  1873  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  tribe  was 
settled  on  its  preaoit  reservation  in  Oklahoma.  Tb^  niunbet 
some  800,  of  whom  about  a  third  are  still  in  Hexico. 

KIDD,  JOHX  (1775-1851),  English  phyrician,  chemist  and 
geologist,  bom  at  Westminster  on  the  loth  of  S^tcmber  1775, 
was  the  son  Of  a  naval  <Acer,  Captain  John  lUdd.  He  was 
educated  at  Buiy  St  Edmunds  and  Westminster,  and  after- 
wards at  Chrut  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  Bjk.  in 
1797  (M.D.  in  1804).  He  also  studied  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London 
(1797-1801},  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He 
became  reader  in  cbemistiy  at  Oxford  in  rSoi,  and  in  1803  was 
elected  the  first  AUrichian  professor  <rf  chemistry.  He  then 
voluntarily  gave  oootses  of  lectures  on  mineralogy  and  geology: 
these  were  delivered  in  the  dark  chambers  under  tbe  Asbmolean 
Museum,  and  there  J.  J.  and  W.  D.  Conybeare,  W.  Buckland, 
C.  G.  B.  Daubeny  and  others  gained  their  first  leuons  in  geology. 
Kidd  was  a  po{Milar  and  instructive  leaurer,  and  throu^  hto 
efforts  tbe  geological  chair,  first  held  by  Buckland,  wasesuWshed. 
In  1818  he  became  a  F.R.  CP.;  in  iSaa  repus  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  succession  to  -Sir  Christc^ber  Pegge;  and  in  1834  be  was 
^qxdnted  keeper  of  tbe  Kaddiffe  Library.  He  delivered  the 
Harvdaa  oration  befne  tbe  Royal  College  of  Phyudans  in 
iSm-  He  died  at  Oxfnd  on  the  7th  of  September  1851. 

PcBUCATiONS.— Oiitfiiwf  (/Viiwrafaty(3vol*..  iSoolM  Ccobn- 
eat  Ettay  m  (ia  Jmptrftft  Emdtntt  im  Support  of  a  Tkeory  of  u* 
Earth  (iSiS):  Om  Ike  AiaPtaUm  0]  External  Naivn  l»  Hu  Pkytital 
Conditum  ^  Jfm,  1833  (Bridgewacer  Treatlae). 

KISD,  THOIIAB  (1770-1850),  English  dassknl' sdtidar  and 

schoolmaster,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Gig^wick  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  held 
numerous  scholastic  aitd  clerical  ajqxnnunents,  tbe  laat  being 
the  rectory  of  Craxton,  near  Cambridge,  where  he  died  on  the 
a7th  of  August  1850.  Kidd  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Porsoo 
and  Charles  fiumey  the  younger.  He  contributed  largely  to 
periodicals,  chiefly  on  classical  subjects,  but  his  reputation 
mainly  rests  upon  hto  editions  of  the  works  of  other  scholais: 
Opuseuh  XMhnluHiana  (1807),  the  minor  Woriu  of  the  great 
Dutch  scholar  David  Ruhnken;  liiudlatita  CriUca  of  Ridiard 
Dawes  (md  ed.,  1B17);  Tracts  and  MitceUaneout  Crilidsmi  <rf 
Richard  Poison  (1815].  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Horace  (1817)  baaed  upon  Bcntley's  recension. 

KIOD.  WIUIAM  (Captain  Kido]  (e.  1645-1701),  privateer 
and  pirate,  was  born,  perhsps,  in  Greenock,  Scotland,  but 
his  origin  is  quite  obscure.  He  told  Paul  Lorraine,  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate,  that  he  was  "  about  56  "  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
demnation for  piracy  in  1701.  In  1691  an  award  from  the 
council  of  New  York  of  £150  was  given  him  for  Us  services 
during  the  dtoturbances  In  the  colony  after  the  revolution  of 
i638.  He  was  commissiODed  hiter  to  chase  a  hostile  privateer 
off  the  coast,  to  described  as  an  owner  of  ships,  and  is  known 
to  have  served  with  credit  against  the  French  in  the  West  ladies. 
In  1695  he  came  to  London  with  a  sloop  of  hto  own  to  trade. 
Colonel  R.  Livingston  C1654-1714),  a  wdl-known  New  York  Und- 
owner,  recommended  him  to  the  newly  appointed  colonial 
governor  Lord  Bellomont,  as  a  fit  man  to  command  a  vessel  to 
cruise  against  the  pirate*  in  the  Eastern  seas  (see  Puate). 
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■gainst  the  FrtDcb.  Kidd  uiled  from  Plymouth  in  May  1696 
(or  Hew  Yoric,  where  he  filled  up  his  crew,  and  in  1697  reached 
Madagascar,  the  pirates'  ^indpal  rendexvoui.  He  made  no 
eSbrt  whatever  to  hunt  them  down.  On  the  contrary  be 
associated  himself  with  a  notorious  |rirate  named  CvUiford. 
The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  KIdd  meant  only  to  capture 
French  ships.  When  he  found  none  he  captured  native  trading 
vessels,  under  pretence  that  they  were  provided  with  French 
pasaes  and  were  fair  prise,  and  he  plundered  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  During  1698-1699  complaints  reached  the  British 
government  as  to  the  chancier  of  his  procmdings.  Lord 
Bcllomont  was  instructed  to  apprehend  him  if  he  should  relum 
to  America.  Kkkl  deserted  the  "Adventure  "  in  Madagascar, 
wid  nikd  for  America  In  one  of  Us  prixca,  the  "Quedah  Mer- 
chant." which  be  also  left  in  the  West  Indies.  He  reached  New 
England  in  a  small  sloop  with  several  of  his  crew  and  wrote 
to  Bcllomont,  professing  his  ability  to  Justify  himself  and  sending 
the  governor  booty.  He  was  arrested  in  July  1699,  was  sent 
to  England  and  tried,  first  for  tbe  murder  cS  one  of  h^  crew,  and 
then  with  others  for  piracy.  He  was  found  guilty  on  both 
charges,  and  hanged  at  Execution  Dock,  London,  on  the  a^rd  of 
May  1701.  The  evidence  against  him  was  that  of  two  members 
of  his  crew,  the  sui^eon  and  a  sailor  who  turned  king's  evidence, 
but  no  other  witnesses  could  be  lot  in  such  drcnmatances,  as 
tbe  judge  told  him  when  be  protested.  "Captain  ^d's 
Treasure  "  has  been  sought  by  various  expeditions  and  about 
£14,000  was  recovered  from  Kidd's  ship  and  from  Gardiner's 
Isluid  (off  the  E.  end  of  Long  Island);  but  its  magnitude  was 
palpably  exaggerated.  He  left  &  wife  end  child  Mt  New  York. 
The  so-called  ballad  about  him  is  a  pom  imitation  of  the 
authentic  chant  of  Admiral  Benbow. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Kidd,  len  because  of  tbe  intrintic 
interest  of  his  career  than  becauie  the  agreement  made  with  him  by 
Bcllomont  was  the  subject  of  violent  political  controyervy.  Tbe 
best  popular  account  it  in  An  Hittorital  Sketch  of  Robin  Htcd  and 
Captain  Kidd  by  W.  W.  Campbell  (New  York,  1853),  in  which  the 
etaential  documents  are  quoted.    But  see  PiaxTK. 

KIDDBRMIIiSTBR,  a  Inaiket  town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Worcestershire,  £n^and,  ijs)  m.  N.Vf.  by 
W.  £ton  London  and  15  m.  N.  of  Worcester  1^  the  Great 
Western  railway,  on  tbe  river  Stour  and  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  canal.  Pop.  (1901),  34,69a.  The  parish  church 
of  All  Saints,  -well  placed  above  the  river,  is  a  fine  Early  En^ish 
and  DecMated  building,  with  Perpendicalar  additions.  Of  other 
buildinp  the  principal  are  the  town  ball  (1876),  the  corporation 
buildings,  and  tbe  schod  of  science  and  art  and  free  IU>rary. 
There  is  a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  1637.  A  pubUc 
recreation  ground,  Brinton  Park,  was  opened  in  1887.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  was  elected  by  the  townsfolk  aa  tbnr  minister  in 
1641,  was  instrumental  in  saving  tbe  town  from  a  reputation 
of  ignorance  and  depravity  caused  by  the  laxity  of  their  clergy. 
He  is  commemorated  by  a  statue,  as  is  Sb  Rowland  Hill,  the 
introducer  of  peony  pcstage,  who  was  bom  here  in  1795. 
Kidderminster  b  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  carpets.  The  per- 
manency of  colour  by  which  they  are  distinguished  is  attributed 
to  the  properties  of  tiie  water  of  the  Stour,  which  is  impregnated 
with  iron  and  fuller's  earth.  Worsted  q>inning  and  dyeing  are 
also  carried  on,  and  there  are  iron  foundries,  tinplate  works, 
breweries,  malthouses,  &c.  The  parliamentary  borou^  returns 
one  member.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen 
and  18  councillors.   Area,  1214  acres. 

In  736  lands  upon  the  river  Stour,  called  Stour  in  Usmere, 
which  have  been  identified  with  the  site  of  Kidderminster 
{Chideminstre),  were  given  to  Earl  Cyneberght  by  King  £thel- 
bald  to  found  a  monastery.  If  this  monastery  was  ever  built, 
it  was  afterirards  annexed  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  and 
the  lands  on  the  Stour  formed  part  of  the  gift  of  CoenwuU, 
king  of  tbe  Mercians,  to  Deneberht,  bishop  of  Worcester,  but 
were  exchanged  with  the  same  king  in  8t6  for  other  pnqwrty. 


borough  in  1187  when  ^e  men  paid  £4  to  an  aid.  As  a  royal 
possession  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  vaiions  privileges  tn  the 
lath  century,  among  them  the  rij^t  of  choosing  a  baUifl  ta 
collect  tbe  tidl  and  render  it  to  tbe  kbg,  and  to  dect  ux  burgeMCt 
and  lend  them  to  tbe  view  of  frankpledge  twice  a  year,  llie 
first  charter  oi  incorporation,  granted  in  1636,  apponted  a 
bailiff  and  la  cafntal  burgesses  fuming  a  oonnciL 
The  town  was  governed  under  this  charter  until  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  of  1835.  Klddemunstcr  sent  two  "M^Vt  to  dte 
parliament  of  139s,  but  was  not  again  represented  null  tbe 
privilege  of  sending  one  member  was  conferred  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1831.  The  first  mention  of  the  cloth  trade  for  which 
Kidderminstet  was  formerly  noted  occurs  in  1334,  when  it  was 
enacted  that  no  Mie  should  make  wocdlai  dntb  in  tbe  borao^ 
without  the  bailiff's  seal.  At  tbe  end  of  the  iSth  cculny  the 
trade  was  still  important,  but  it  began  to  decline  after  the  in- 
vention of  madunery,  probably  owing  to  the  poverty  o(  the 
manufacturen.  Ute  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  was  bowem 
replaced  by  thai  of  caipeta,  faitrodneed  fai  17^5.  At  fa«  only 
tbe  "  Kiddeimlnstes  "  carpets  were  made,  but  in  1749  «  Tliiiwih 
loom  was  set  up  in  the  town  and  Brunds  carpets  woe  soea 
produced  in  large  quantities. 

See  ViticHa  Cotmtj  Biitory-  WoKOttrMn;  J.  R.  Bnrtoo,  A 
Hitlory  of  Kiddtrmiiuter,  wilk  Skorl  Aeeounis  cf  tomt  JIU{Unrt^ 
ParisSet  (1890}. 

KnniAPPUia  (&om  kU,  «  sUng  term  for  n  chBd.  and  wmP 
or  mfi,  to  stenl),  oiitfnally  tbe  stealing  nad  aDi]ring  a«qr 
of  children  and  others  to  serve  as  servants  or  laboatn  in  the 

American  planUtions;  it  was  defined  by  Blackstone  as  the 
forcible  abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  wunan  or  ddd 
from  their  own  country  and  sending  them  into  another.  The 
difference  between  '^''"■pT'ti  abduction  (f .».)  nod  f^dae  im- 
prisoiment  is  not  very  grat;  indeed,  kidnapping  may  be  sud 
to  be  a  form  of  assault  and  false  imprisonment,  aggnvated  by 
the  carrying  of  the  person  to  some  other  place.  Tbe  term  is, 
however,  more  commonly  applied  in  Ert^and  to  tbe  oSence  (A 
taking  away  diildrai  from  the  piifion  of  tbtir  paicnls.  Br 
the  Offences  against  the  Fenoo  Act  t86i,  "  whosoever  dni 
unlawfully,  by  force  or  fraud,  lead  or  take  away  or  Aecoy  oc 
entice  away  or  detain  any  child  under  the  age  of  fonrtecn  yean 
with  intent  to  deprive  any  parent,  guardian  or  other  penon 
having  the  lawful  care  or  charge  of  such  chSd  of  the  [insmiaiaT 
of  sudi  child,  or  with  hitoit  to  steal  any  aitide  upon  or  aboet 
the  person  of  such  child,  to  whomsoever  such  artide  may  bdoi^ 
and  whosoever  shall  with  any  such  intent  tecdve  or  baibom 
any  such  child,  &c.,"  shall  be  guilty  of  fdony,  and  is  liabk  to 
penal  servitude  for  DM  more  than  seven'  years,  or  to  igyrbo- 
roent  for  any  term  not  more  than  two  yean  with  or  without 
hard  labour.  The  abduction  or  unlawfully  taking  away  an 
unmarried  girl  urtdcr  sixteen  out  of  the  possession  and  against 
the  wDl  of  her  bther  or  mother,  or  sny  other  person  hanng  the 
lawful  care  or  charge  of  her,  is  a  nisdemeanoiir  under  the  saiM 
act.  Tbe  term  is  used  In  nudi  tbe  same  sense  in  the  Uaiicd 
States. 

The  kidnappiiw  or  forcible  taUag  away  of  peranss  to  serve  at  lea 
is  treated  under  lurusmKNT. 

KIDHSy  DISRUSC.'  (For  the  anatotay  of  the  Udneys, 
see  UaiKAKV  Systeii.)  The  results  of  morbid  processes  in  the 
kidney  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads:  the  actual  lesion 
produced,  the  effects  of  these  on  the  compositioo  of  the  uriae. 

>  The  word  "  kidney  "  first  appwrs  in  the  earh'  part  of  the  utb 
century  in  the  fcNn  kidtnti,  with  plan!  kidrneirtn,  kidrums, 
kidnttri.  &c  It  has  been  asmmfed  that  the  wcotid  part  of  tbe  word 
it  "  neer  "  or  "  near  "  (cf.  Cer.  Nim),  tbe  common  dialect  word  for 
"kidney"  in  northern,  north  midland  and  eastern  oouatie*  of  Eaelaad 
(see  I.  Wright,  En^k  Diatiet  Dittioman,  1903.  i->-  Near),  and  that 
the  first  part  represents  the  O.E.  n«A.  wily,  wonb;  ih^  ihc  Sim 
eNcJuAJMcfwmrycomidershnprobabte:  there  is  only  oar  deahlfnl 
instance  of  tingalar  kidmtrt  and  the  ordinary  torm  ended  Im-tiimwf. 
PoniUy  this  represents  M.E.  *y,  plur.  om.  egg.  the  bri^g 
given  from  the  resemblance  in  BMpe.  The  fint  pMt  k  oncmain. 
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accompaniment  of  diseue  in  other  parti  of  the  body,  when  they 
may  bie  spoken  or  as  lecondary. 

Canftntbil  AffecHani.—Tht  principal  consenitil  alTeciion*  are 
anomaliet  in  the  number  or  poaition  of  the  kidneyi  or  ut  their  ducti; 
atrophy:  cvuic  diteaw  and  giowthi.  The  mow  common  abnor- 
mality tk  the  eiiitence  of  a  naf/f  ktdMty;  rarely  a  ui pern u men ry 
kidney  inay  be  prewnt.  The  praencc  of  a  tingle  kidney  may  be 
due  to  failure  of  development,  or  loitrophy  in  foetal  life:  it  may  also 
be  dependent  on  the  fuiion  of  originally  leparaie  kidney*  in  Mich  a 
way  ai  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  ■  karir-shot  kidney,  the  two 
or^n*  being  connected  at  their  lower  cndi.  In  tome  cam  of  horse- 
•hoe  kidney  the  organs  are  united  merely  by  fibroui  tiMue.  Occa- 
Monally  the  two  kidneyi  are  luted  end  to  end.  with  two  ureten. 
A  third  variety  ■*  that  where  the  fuiion  a  more  complete,  producing 
a  diak-Uke  maw  with  two  ureter*.  The  kidneyi  may  be  utuated  in 
otatfriMf  poitliont:  thui  they  may  be  in  front  of  the  lacro-iliac 
articulation,  in  the  pelvii.  or  in  the  iliac  foua.  Tlw  impori.ir.  <  of 
fluch  diiptacementi  liei  in  the  fact  that  the  organ*  ituy  b.-  iiiiF.t,iken 
for  tumours.  In  lome  cases  alropkj  is  associated  with  mal-rlcvi'lop- 
ment,  so  that  only  the  medullary  portion  oF  the  kidney  is  rlL  vrlnpid; 
in  other*  it  i*  associated  with  arterial  obstruction,  and  somelinies  it 
may  be  dependent  upon  obstruction  of  the  ureter.  In  congtrt^bU 
cyttU  diaait  the  organ  is  transformed  into  a  mass  of  cytt^.  .^nd  the 
enlanement  ofthe  kidney*  may  be  so  great  a*  to  produce  J  JtMi  uliies 
in  binh.  The  rystk  degeneration  is  caused  by  obstructiun  ui  the 
uriniferaus  tubules  or  by  anomalies  in  development,  with  persistence 
of  portion*  of  the  Wolflian  body.  In  some  cases  cystic  defeneration 
b  accompanied  by  anomalies  in  the  ureter*  and  in  the  arterial 
supply.  Cr«w<ti0/U(JMneyaresometiFnes  lound  in  infants;  they 
are  usually  malignant,  and  may  consist  of  •  peculiar  form  of  sarcoma, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  a*  rhabdo-iarcoma,  owing  to  the  preaence 
in  the  mas*  of  involunury  muscular  fibre*.  The  existence  of  these 
tumours  is  dependent  on  anomalies  of  development ;  the  ti*sue  which 
forms  the  primitive  kidney  belong*  to  the  same  layer  as  that  which 
givM  rise  to  the  muscular  system  (mesoblast).  AnomalUi  oj  tkt 
tsertlory  dueU:  in  tome  case*  the  ureter  is  double,  in  olhen  it  is 

Sreatly  dilated;  in  others  the  |>elvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  greatly 
ilaied.  with  or  irithout  dilatation  of  the  ureter. 
Atqmrtd  AffttHcnj.  VomUc  KidiKy.—One  or  both  of  the 
kidney*  in  the  adult  may  be  pretematunllv  mobile.  This  condition 
is  more  common  in  women,  and  is  usually  the  result  of  a  severe 
shaking  or  other  form  of  injury,  or  of  (he  abdominal  walla 
becoming  lax  as  a  sequel  to  abd<»ninal  distension,  to  emaciation 
or  pregnancy,  or  to  the  effects  of  tighl-bciog.  The  more  extreme 
form*  of  movable  kidney  are  dependent,  generally,  on  anomalies 
in  the  arrangement  ol  the  peritoneum,  so  thai  the  organ  ha*  a 

Krtial  mesentenr;  and  to  this  condition,  where  the  kidney  can 
moved  (rcely  from  one  part  of  the  abdomen  to  another,  the  term 
^mUiaf  MiMp'  is  apfdied.  But  more  usually  the  onmn  is  kxne 
under  the  peritoneum,  and  not  efficiently  supported  in  its  fatty  bed. 
Movable  kidney  produce*  a  variety  of  symptoms,  such  as  pain  in 
the  loin  and  back,  faintnesa,  nausea  and  vomiling^nd  the  function 
of  the  organ  may  be  terioutly  interfered  with,  owing  to  the  urrter 
becoming  kinked.  In  this  way  hydronephrosis,  or  distension  of 
the  kidney  with  urine,  may  be  produced.  The  return  of  bkwd 
through  the  renal  vein  may  also  be  hindered,  and  temporary  vascular 
cnsorgemeni  of  the  kidney,  with  haemaluria.  may  be  produced. 

In  some  cases  the  movable  kidney  may  be  satitfactority  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  rad  and  belt,  but  in  other  cases  an  operation  hai  to  be 
undertaken.  This  contislt  in  exposing  the  kidnev  (generally  the 
right)  through  an  inciiion  below  the  last  rib.  and  fixing  it  in  it* 
proper  position  by  several  permanent  sutures  ol  tilkor  silkworm  gut. 
The  operation  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous,  and  its  result*  are 
excellent- 

Embeliim.— The  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney 
it  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of  wedge-shaped  areas  of 
necrosis,  the  result  of  a  blocking  by  clots.  Sometime*  the  clot  is 
detached  from  the  interior  ol  the  heart,  the  effect  being  an  arrest 
of  the  circulation  in  the  part  ol  the  kidney  supplied  by  the  blocked 
artery.  In  other  cases,  the  plug  is  infective  owing  to  the  presence  of 
septic  mtcro-or^aniimi,  and  ihis  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  lormation 
of  small  pyaemic  abscesiies  It  is  exceptional  (or  the  large  branches 
of  the  renal  anery  to  be  blocked,  so  that  the  symptoms  prwiuced  in 
the  ordinary  cases  are  only  the  temporary  appearance  of  blood  or 
albumen  in  the  urine.  Blocking  of  the  mam  renal  vessels  as  a  mult 
of  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  may  lead  to  diiorga nidation  of 
the  kidneys.  BloL'king  of  the  veins,  leading  to  extreme  congestion 
of  the  kidney,  also  occurs.  It  is  seen  in  cases  of  extreme  weakness 
and  wasting,  sometimes  in  teptic  conditions,  as  in  puerperal  pyaemia, 
where  a  clot,  formed  first  In  one  of  the  pelvic  veins,  may  spread  up 
the  vena  cava  and  secondarily  block  the  renal  veins.  Thrombosis 
of  the  renal  vein  also  occurs  in  malignant  disease  of  the  kidney  and 
in  certain  fonns  of  chronic  Bright's  discaae. 
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Aaae  wngeffioR  is  produced  by  the  excretion  in  the  urine  of  such 
materials  as  turpentine  and  caniharides  and  the  toxins  of  various 
disuses.  These  irritants  produce  engorgement  and  inflammation 
of  the  kidney,  much  as  they  would  that  ofany  other  structures  with 
which  they  come  in  conuct.  Renal  disturbance  is  often  the  result 
of  the  excretion  of  microbic  poisons.  Extreme  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  may  be  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  owing  to  some 
intimate  relationship  existing  between  the  cuuneous  and  the  renal 
vessels,  the  constriction  of  the  one  iieing  accompanied  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  other.  Infective  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  scarlet  lever,  in  fact,  moat  acute  specific  diseases 
produce  during  their  height  a  temporary  nephritis,  not  usually 
followed  by  permanent  alteraiion  in  the  kidney;  but  some  acute 
di-,!'.-!^'!  cauie  n  nnihntii  which  may  Uy  the  foundation  of  permanent 
ren.il  'U't.-iM.     I  ill  -  IS  most  common  as  a  result  ol  scarlet  lever. 

Brithfi  dttrast  1,  the  term  applied  to  certain  varieties  of  acute 
and  chronic  innamnution  of  the  kidney.  Three  forms  are  usually 
rcrugnized— arutc,  chronic  and  the  granular  or  cirrhotic  kidney. 
In  the  more  common  form  ol  granular  kidney  the  renal  lesion  is 
only  part  of  a  widespread  affection  involving  the  whole  anerial 
sysicm.  and  i&  not  actually  related  to  Bright's  disease.  Ckrente 
Bright  1  diteast  is  sometimes  the  sequel  to  acute  Bright'*  disease 
but  in  a  great  number  of  case*  the  maUdy  is  chronic  frwrn  the 
bcpinning.  The  lf,ions  of  the  kidney  are  probably  produced  by 
irriiaiion  of  the  kidney-structures  owing  to  the  excretion  of  tonic 
substances  either  ingested  or  formed  in  the  body;  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  malidy  may  arise  as  a  result  of  expoaure  to  ccld. 
1  he  finncipal  cau'-  t  of  Bnght's  disease  are  alcoholism,  gout,  preg- 
raticy  and  the  arinjn  of  such  poisoni  a*  lead;  it  may  also  occur  as  a 
sequel  10  acute  divase*.  such  as  bcarlct  fever.  Per»ins  fotkiwing 
certain  occupations  are  pcculiariy  liable  to  Bright'*  disease,  e  r 
ennmccrs  who  work  in  hot  shops  and  pass  out  into  the  cold  air 
scantily  clothed :  ami  painters,  in  whom  the  malady  is  dependent  on 
the  action  of  lead  <.n  the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  alcohol  and  lead 
Oif  poison  IS  ingeMed;  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  and 
perhaps  pregnanry.  the  toxic  agent  causing  the  renal  affection  is 
formed  in  the  body.  In  Bnght's  disease  all  the  elements  of  the 
kidney,  the  glomcfuh,  the  tubular  epithelium,  and  the  interstitial 
USiuc.  are  afTtricd.  When  the  disease  follows  scarlet  fever,  the 
^omtrular  stiucliiri*  are  mostly  aflecied,  the  capsules  being 
thirkcned  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  glomerular  tuft  compressed  and 
atrophied.  The  epithelium  ol  the  convoluted  tubule*  undergoes 
dcH-neration ;  con5;i.|erable  quantities  of  it  ate  shed,  and  form  the 
wiU-known  casts  in  the  urine.  The  tubules  become  blocked  by  the 
epiihclium.  and  diMcnded  with  the  pent-up  urine;  this  is  one  cause 
of  ihc  increase  in  si«  that  the  kidneys  undergo  in  certain  forms  of 
Bi.^litb  di^cjit.  Ihe  lesions  in  the  tubules  and  in  the  glomeruli 
arc  not  generally  uniform.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  always  affected,  . 
and  exudation,  proliferation  and  formation  of  fibroui  tissue  occur 
In  the  granular  and  contracted  kidney  the  lesion  in  the  interstitial 
tissue  reaches  a  high  degree  of  development,  little  renal  secreting 
tissue  being  left.  Such  tubules  as  remain  are  dilated,  and  the 
epithelium  lining  them  i*  altered,  the  cells  becoming  hyaline  and 
losing  their  structure.  The  vesielsare  narrowrd  owing  to  thickening 
ol  the  subendothelial  layer,  and  the  muscular  coat  undergoes  hyper- 
trophic and  fibroid  changes,  so  that  the  vessels  are  abnormally  rigid. ' 
When  the  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  is  considerable,  the  surface 
of  the  orran  become*  uneven,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Ihe  term 
eraaKfartufnev  has  been  applied  to  the  condition.  In  acute  Bright's 
disease  the  kidney  is  increased  in  siie  and  engorged  with  blood  the 
changes  described  above  being  in  active  progress.  In  the  chronic 
form  the  kidney  may  be  large  or  small,  and  is  usually  white  or 
mottled.  If  large,  the  conex  is  thickened,  pate  and  waxy,  and  the 
pyramids  are  congested;  if  small,  the  fibrous  change  has  advanced 
and  the  cortex  is  diminished.  Bright's  disease,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  u  esaentialty  a  disease  of  the  cortical  secreting  portion  of 
the  kidney.  The  true  granular  kidney,  classified  by  some  as  a  third 
vanetv,  is  usually  part  of  a  general  arterial  dneneration.  Ihe  over- 

Eiwth  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  kidney  and  the  (esions  in  Ihe  arteriei 
ing  well  marked. 

The  priticipal  degenerations  affecting  the  kidney  are  the  fatty  atid 
Ihe  albuminoid.  FaUy  dtttntralien  often  reaches  a  high  degree  in 
alcoholics,  where  laity  degeneration  ol  the  hcan  and  liver  are  also 
preserit.  Albumtnoia  diseaie  is  frequently  associated  with  some 
varieties  of  Bright's  disease,  and  is  also  seen  as  a  result  of  chronic 
bone  disease,  or  of  long-continued  suppuration  involving  other  pana 
of  the  body,  or  of  syphilis.  It  is  due  to  irriution  of  the  IdtTneys 
by  toxic  product*. 

Crmnlki  of  Ik*  Kidney.— Tht  principal  growths  ar«  tubercle.' 
adenoma,  sarcoma  and  carcinoma.    In  addition,  fatty  and  fibrous 

Erowih*.  the  nodules  of  glanders  and  the  gummala  of  syphilis,  may 
e  mentioned.  Tuberculous  disease  is  sometimes  primary:  more 
frequently  it  is  secondary  to  tubercle  in  other  portions  of  the  genito- 
urinary apparatus.    The  genito-urinary  tract  may  be  infected  by 
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Diiaicnii.  in  primary  luDcrcuioois,  ana  in  aicenainK  lUDcrcuuMi*. 
the  lesion  i*  at  ftnt  unilateral.  Matitnanl  diitatt  at  the  kidney 
take*  the  form  of  urcoma  or  carcinoma.  Somctima  it  i*  dependent 
on  the  malienant  grawthi  uarting  in  what  arc  ipoken  o(  a«  "  adrenal 
mtt  "  in  tat  cortex  o(  the  kidney.  Sarcoma  u  moK  often  Men  in 
the  young:  carcinoma  in  the  middle~aKcd  and  elderly.  Carcinoma 
may  be  primary  or  aecondary,  bill  the  kidney  i«  not  to  prone  to 
maligiuni  diseate  as  other  oisaiu.Mich  u  the  •tomach,  bowed  or  liver. 

Cytlit  Kidtuyt. — Cyst*  may  be  lingle — •oroetimc*  o(  large  lixe. 
Scattered  tmall  cy*t*  are  met  with  in  chronic  Bright'*  diseue  and 
in  granular  contracted  kidney,  where  the  dilatation  ol  tubule*  reaches 
a  nigh  degree.  Certain  growth*,  (ucb  a*  adenoma^A,  are  tbble  to 
cyatic  degeneration,  and  cyst*  areUlto  found  in  malignant  dtaeaie. 
Finally,  tnere  i*  a  rare  condition  of  nneral  cystic  di*ease  wmewhat 
aimilartothecongenital  affection.  .  In  this  form  the  kidney*,  greatly 
enlarged,  conaist  of  a  congerie*  of  cy*t*  separated  by  the  remains  <n 
renal  tissue. 

ParatUic  AjfeetioHt.—The  more  common  pansite*  alTectiag  the 
kidoey,  or  some  other  pcvtion  of  the  urinary  tract,  and  causing 
disease,  are  filaria,  bilharxia  and  the  cyiticercu*  form  of  the  laenta 
ukiiuKoettu  (hnlalids).  The  prewnce  of  fiicria  in  the  thoncic 
duct  and  other  lymph-channel*  may  determine  the  presence  of  ch^rle 
in  the  urine,  together  with  the  ova  and  voung  form*  of  the  fiUna, 
owing  to  the  di*tension  and  rupture  of  a  lymphatic  vessel  into  some 
portion  of  the  urinary  tract.  Thu  is  the  common  cause  of  chyluria 
m  hot  climates,  but  chyluria  U  occaaionally  seen  in  the  United 
Kingdom  without  (ilaria.  BtUoraM,  especially  in  Egypt  and  South 
Africa,  causes  hacmaturia.  The  cysticercua  form  of  the  latnia 
eciiMKMCM  leads  to  the  production  of  hydatid  cy*ti  in  the  kidney ; 
this  organ,  however,  i*  not  so  often  affected  as  the  liver. 

Slant  in  Ihe  Kidn^. — Calculi  are  frequently  found  tn  the  kidney, 
consisting  usually  of  uric  acid,  aometime*  of  oxalates,  more  rarefy 
of  phosphates.  Calculous  disease  of  the  Madder  (g.v.)  is  generally 
the  sequel  to  the  formatioft  of  «  stone  in  the  kidney,  which,  passing 
down,  becomes  coated  bv  the  salts  is  the  urine.  Calculi  are  usually 
formed  in  tlu!  pdvis  ol  tbe  kidney,  amA  tbelr  lonnation  is  depriidcnt 
dtbcr  on  tbe  excesnve  amount*  of  uric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  Ac.,  in  the 
urinci  or  on  an  alteration  in  the  compoiitian  of  the  urine,  such  as 
incrused  acidity,  or  on  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  being  present  in  an 
abnonnal  amount.  The  formation  of  abnormal  crystal*  isof  tendue  to 
the  presence  of  some  colloid,  such  a*  blood,  mucu*  or  albumen,  in  the 
secretion,  modifving  the  crystalline  form.  Once  a  minute  calculus 
has  been  formed,  its  subsequent  growth  i*  highly  i»tibable,  owing 
to  the  deposition  on  it  of  the  urinary  constituent  forming  it.  Calculi 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  single  and  may  reach  a 
very  large  siie,  forming,  indeed,  an  actual  cast  of  the  interior  of 
the  expanded  kidney.  At,  other  times  they  are  multiple  and  of 
varying  size.  They  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  or  on  the  other 
hand  mav  cause  distressing  renal  colic,  especially  when  they  are 
small  ancl  loose  and  are  passed  or  are  trying  to  be  passed.  Serious 
complication*  may  result  from  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney, 
such  as  hydronepnrosis,  from  the  urinary  secretion  being  pent  up 
behind  the  obstruction,  or  complete  suppression,  which  is  apparently 
produced  rellcxiy  through  the  nervous  ■ysiera.  In  such  cases  the 
surgical  removal  of  the  stone  it  often  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
the  renal  secretion. 

The  symptoms  of  rmal  ealadtu  nay  be  very  slight,  or  they  may 
be  entirely  absent  if  tbe  stone  is  nunilding  itsell  into  the  interior  of 
the  kidney:  but  if  the  stone  it  movable,  neavy  and  routrh,  it  may 
cause  great  distress,  especially  durinc  exercise.  There  will  probably 
be  bkwd  in  the  urine;  and  there  will  be  pain  in  the  loin  and  thigh 
and  down  Into  the  testicle.  The  testicle  also  may  be  drawn  up  By 
its  suspensory  muscle,  and  there  may  be  irritability  of  the  bladder. 
With  stone  in  one  kidney  the  pains  may  be  actually  referred  to  the 
kidoey  of  the  other  side.  Generally,  but  not  always,  there  is  tender- 
ness in  tbe  loin.  It  the  stone  u  composed  of  lime  it  may  throw  a 
shadow  on  the  RAntgcn  plate,  but  other  stones  may  give  no  shadow. 

Renal  talk  is  the  acute  pain  felt  when  a  small  stone  is  travelling 
down  the  ureter  to  tbe  bladder.  The  pain  is  at  times  so  acute  that 
fomentations,  morphia  and  hot  baths  fail  to  ease  it,  and  nothing 
short  of  chloroform  gives  rriicf. 

For  the  oferalirt  IreatmenI  of  rtnol  caUtdui  an  incision  is  made  a 
tittle  below  the  last  rib,  and,  the  muscle*  having  been  traversed, 
the  kidney  is  reached  on  the  surface  which  is  not  covered  by  peri- 
t<»)eum.  Most  likely  the  stone  is  then  felt,  so  it  is  cut  down  upon 
and  removed.  If  it  is  not  discoverable  on  gently  pinching  the 
kidney  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  kidney  had  better  be 
opened  in  its  convex  border  and  explored  by  the  finger.  Often  it 
has  happened  that  when  a  man  has  presented  most  of  the  ^mptom* 
of  renal  calculus  and  has  been  operated  on  with  a  negative  result 
as  regards  finding  a  stone,  all  tbe  symptoms  have  nevertheless 
disappeared  as  the  direct  result  of  the  blank  operation. 

f  jeMif.— InBammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  b  getierally 


lo  ine  lormauon  at  an  aoscos  ounwc  ine  KMney — mftnmefunut 
abiuit.  In  some  cases  a  perioephritic  abscess  results  fixxn  a  septic 
plug  in  a  blood-vessel  of  the  kidney,  or  it  may  occur  as  tbe  result 
of  an  injury  to  the  loose  cellular  tissae  suirouodiiv  tbe  hideey, 
without  lesion  of  the  kidney. 

HydrMu^uaiii,  at  distcMsoa  of  tbe  kidney  witb  pcat-np  nriac. 
result*  from  obstructKM  of  the  ureter,  altho«u^  all  obstrwccioBs  of 
the  ureter  are  not  folk>wcd  by  it,  cakulous  obttructicMi.  a>  alrvsdy 
noted,  often  causing  complete  ■uppraaion  of  urine.  OfaMnictiaB  dl 
the  ureter,  cauiing  hydranephroais,  is  likely  to  be  doe  to  tbe  impac- 
tion of  a  stooe.  or  to  pressure  on  the  ureter  from  a  tumour  in  tbr 
pelvis— as,  for  instance,  a  cancer  of  the  uterus'-^  to  sotne  abnor- 
mality oC  the  ureter.  Sometimes  a  kink  of  the  ureter  of  a  mormblc 
kidney  causes  hydronephrosis.  The  hydroaephmais  produced  by 
obstruction  of  the  ureter  may  be  intermittent;  and  when  a  cestais 
degree  of  distension  is  produced,  either  a*  a  lesult  of  tbe  shifting  d 
the  calculus  or  of  some  other  cause,  tbe  obstruction  is  temponray 
relieved  in  a  Krcat  outflow  of  urine,  and  the  urinary  discbaiiic  it 
established,  when  the  hydronephrosis  has  loi^  existed  tbe  kidney 
is  converted  into  a  sac,  the  remains  of  the  renal  tissoei  b^oi  spread 
out  as  a  thin  layer. 

EffteU  o»  Ike  [7rtiM.— Diseases  of  tbe  kidney  produce  altetatioas 
in  the  composition  of  the  urine:  either  the  proportion  of  the  oonaal 
constituents  being  altered,  or  substances  not  normally  ptcaeot  beinx 
excreted.  In  most  diseases  the  quantity  of  urinary  water  is  dinut- 
isbcd,  ctpeciaUy  in  those  in  whioi  tbe  activity  of  the  dtculation  it 
imoaired.  There  are  diaeaaea,  however,  more  eapcciotly  the  rranvUr 
kidney  and  certain  (oma  of  riunnic  ui^t'*  disease,  in  wbick  tbe 
quantity  of  urinary  water  it  eoNsidetablv  iBCRBsed,  aoiaritbsisndiag 
tbe  profound  anatomical  changes  that  have  occMrrod  ia  the  hidnqr. 
There  are  two  forms  of  aunprrMion  of  tbe  nrine:  one  b  ofcihtftas 
mppratio^  seen  where  tbe  ureter  is  blocked  by  stoae  or  other 
morbid  process;  the  other  it  ■an'stofrftiis  tnpprtstiam,  which  it 
apt  to  occur  in  advanced  diseases  of  the  kidney.  In  other  tasca 
complete  suppression  may  occur  as  the  result  of  injuries  to  distant 
parts  of  the  Mdy,  aa  after  severe  awiical  operations.  In  aoae 
diseases  in  which  the  quantity  of  urinary  water  excreted  is  normal, 
or  even  greater  than  norrnal,  the  efficiency  of  the  renal  activity  is 
really  diminished,  inasmuch  as  the  urine  contains  few  ooUds.  In 
estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  kidney*,  it  is  necessary  to  take  inia 
consideration  the  so-called  "  solid  urine."  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  daily  excreted,  aa  shown  by  the  ^ecilk  gravity  et 
the  urine.  The  nitrogenous  constituents— urea,  unc  acid,  ctcalinin. 
&c. — vary  greatly  in  amount  in  different  diseases.  In  moM  mal 
disease*  the  quantities  of  these  substances  are  diminisbed  becaase 
of  the  physiological  impairment  of  the  kidney.  The  chief  abooraal 
constituents  of  the  urine  are  senun-albumen,  semm-gkibulin.  albn- 
moses  (albuminuria),  blood  (haenatiiria}.  blood  piguunt  (haMs 
globinuria),  pus  {pyuria),  chyle  (chylnria)  and  pigiufta  such  aa 
melauuria  and  uromlinuria. 

Effitia  M  Ae  Body  at  larfr.— These  tnay  be  divided  into  the 
tent  and  the  intermittent  or  transitory.  The  most  iBponan* 
perMstent  effects  produced  by  disease  of  the  kidney  are.  first, 
nutritional  change*  leading  to  general  ill  health,  wasting  and 
cachexia:  and,  secondly,  certain  cardio- vascular  pbcnomma.  sock 
as  enlargement  (hypeitrophy)  of  tbe  heart,  and  thickeiung  of  the 
inner,  and  degeiwration  of  tne  middle,  coat  of  the  smtlki  afteria. 
Amongst  the  interniittent  or  tianaitory  eSecta  at*  (bopoy.  aecondary 
inflammations  of  certain  organs  and  leroua  cavities.  smU  aneaua. 
Some  of  these  effects  ate  acen  in  every  torn  of  severe  kidner  dbease. 
and  uraemia  may  occur  in  any  advanced  Udney  diaeaae.  Renal 
dropsy  is  chiefly  seen  in  cert^a  forma  of  Blight's  disease,  and  the 
cardiac  and  arterial  changes  are  commonest  in  cases  of  rranabr  or 
contracted  kidney,  but  may  be  absent  in  other  diaeaseawhich  detaroy 
the  kidney  tissue,  such  as  hydrooephfosia.  t/rorstta  ia  a  tonic 
condition,  and  three  varieties  of  it  am  fceogniaed— -the  acute,  the 
chronic  and  the  btent.  Many  of  these  effects  are  dependem  upow 
the  action  of  poisont  retained  in  the  body  owing  to  the  defcieet 
action  of  the  kidney*.  It  is  also  probable  that  abnomal  subttance* 
having  a  toxic  action  are  produced  as  a  result  of  a  perverted  nsctO' 
bolitro.  Uraemia  is  of  toxic  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dropsy  of  renal  disease  is  due  to  effects  produced  in  the  capillatvs 
by  the  presence  of  abnormal  substances  in  the  Mood.  High  arterial 
tension,  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  arteiiat  degeneration  may  also 
be  of  toxic  origin,  or  they  may  be  produced  w  an  aitcapt  of  the 
body  to  maintain  an  active  wculatioa  througfi  the  greatly  diaiw- 
ished  amount-of  kidney  tinue  available. 

XufiinmifUcMiwjf  may  result  from  a  kick  or  other  direct  taiury. 
Vomiting  and  collapse  are  likriy  to  ensue,  and  most  likelv  blood  wiB 
appear  in  the  urine,  or  a  tumour  composed  of  blood  aao  urine  My 
form  in  the  renal  region.  An  incision  made  into  the  swelling  fraa 
the  hiin  may  enable  tne  surgeon  to  ice  the  toni  Udney.  An  atieespt 
should  be  maik  toaave  the  kidney  by  MtwiasandmUagi  nnim 


and  the  Gwendneth  Fuh,  a  ibort  diitance  from  the  ilioKa  of 
Cinnarthen  Bay.  Pop.  (iqoi),  is8s.  It  has  a  authm  on  the 
Great  Western  railway.  The  chief  attraction  of  Kidwelly  is  its 
magnificent  and  wcll-pteserved  castle,  one  of  the  finest  in  South 
Wales,  dating  chiefly  fiora  the  i^tb  century  and  admirably 
■ituated  on  a  knoll  above  the  Gwendraeth  Fach.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Haiy,  <i  the  14th  century,  possesses  a  lofty  tower 
with  a  spire.  The  quiet  little  town  has  had  a  stirring  history.  It 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  when  William  de  Londres,  a 
companion  of  FiU  Uainoa  and  his  conquering  knights,  first 
erected  a  castle  here.  In  1135  Ridwelly  was  furiously  attacked 
by  Gwenllian,  wife  ot  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  priim  of  South  Wales, 
and  a  battle,  fought  dose  to  the  town  at  a  place  still  known  as 
Maes  Gwenllian,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  subsequent  exe- 
cutioB  of  the  Welsh  princess.  Later,  the  extcosve  lordship  of 
Kfdwdly  benme  tbc  propeity  through  marriage  of  Henry,eari  of 
Lancaster,  and  to  thb  drcumstaace  is  due  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  town.  Kidwelly  received  its  fint  charter  of 
incorporation  from  Henry  VI.;  its  present  charter  dating 
from  1618.  The  dedine  of  Kidwelly  is  due  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  to  the  consequent 
prosperity  of  the  neighbouring  Llanelly. 

KIBF.  Kep  or  Keit  (a  colloquial  form  of  the  Arabic  taif, 
pleasure  or  enjoyment),  the  stale  ot  drowsy  contentment  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  narcotics.  To  "  do  kef,"  or  to  "  make  kef," 
is  to  pass  the  time  In  such  astate.  The  word  is  used  in  northern 
Africa,  especially  in  Morocco,  for  the  drug  used  for  the  purpose. 

KIEL,  the  chid  naval  port  of  Germany  on  the  Baltic,  a  town 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Hobtein.   Pop.  (1900), 
107,938;  (igoj),  163,710,  induding  the  incorporated  suburbs. 
It  is  beivtUttlly  situated  at  the  southmi  end  on  the  Kielcr 
Busen  (bay  or  harbour  of  Kid),  70  m.  by  rail  N.  from  Hamburg. 
It  consists  of  a  somewhat  cramped  old  town,  lying  between  the 
harbour  and  a  sheet  of  water  called  Kleiner  Kiel,  and  a  better 
built  and  more  qMdoua  new  town,  which  has  been  increased 
by  tbc  Incoipontion  of  the  garden  suburbs  of  Brunswick  and 
Dflstembrodt.   In  the  old  town  stands  the  palace,  built  in  the 
13th  century,  enlarged  in  the  tSth  and  restored  after  a  fire  in 
1838.    It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Hoist ein- Got torp, 
who  resided  here  from  1711  to  1773,  and  became  the  residence 
of  Prince  Henry  <rf  Prussia.  Other  buildings  are  the  church  of 
St  Nichdas  (restored  in  1877-1884],  dating  from  1940,  with  a 
krfty  steeple;  the  old  town-haU  on  the  market  square;  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  three  fine  modem  churches,  those  oi  St  James, 
and  St  Jilrgen  and  of  St  Ansgar;  and  the  theatre.   Further  to  the 
north  and  facing  the  bay  is  the  univcisity,  founded  in  i6fi5  by 
Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Schleswig,  and  named  after  him 
"  Christian  Alberrina."  The  new  buildings  were  ereaed  in 
1876,  and  connected  with  them  are  a  library  of  140,000  volumes, 
a  zoological  museum,  a  hospital,  a  botanical  garden  and  a  school 
of  forestry.   The  university,  which  is  celebrated  as  a  medical 
school,  is  attended  by  nearly  rooo  students,  and  has  a  teaching 
staff  of  over  too  professors  and  doccnts.   Among  other  scientific 
and  educational  institutions  are  the  Schleswig-Hobtein  museum 
of  national  antiquities  in  the  old  university  buildings,  the 
Thaulow  museum  (rich  in  Schleswig-Holstcin  wood-carving  of 
the  16th  and  i7lh  centuries),  the  naval  academy,  the  naval 
school  and  the  school  for  engineers. 

The  pride  of  Kid  is  its  magnificent  harbour,  which  has  a 
comparatively  uniform  depth  of  water,  averaging 40  ft.,  and  close 
to  the  shores  ao  ft.  Its  length  is  11  m.  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
j  m.  at  the  southern  end  to  4)  m.  at  the  mouth.  Its  defences, 
which  include  two  forts  on  the  west  and  four  on  the  east  side, 
all  situated  about  5  m.  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  at  the 
place  (Friedridisort)  where  its  shores  approach  one  another, 
make  it  a  place  of  great  strategic  slength.  The  imperial  docks 
(five  in  all)  and  ship-building  yards  are  on  the  east  side  facing 


the  Kid  Canal,  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea  at 
BrunsbOttd,  has  its  eastern  entrance  at  Wik,  li  m.  N.  of  Kid 
(see  GEaiiANY:  Walervayt).  The  town  and  adjacent  villages, 
e.g.  Wik,  Hetkendorf  and  Laboe,  are  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing, 
and  in  June  of  each  year  a  regatta,  attended  by  yachts  from  all 
couiitries,  is  bdd.  The  Kidtr  Wcdu  is  one  of  the  principal 
sodal  events  in  Germany,  and  corresponds  to  the  "  Cowes 
week  "  in  England.  Kiel  u  connected  by  day  and  night  services 
with  Koistir  in  Denmark  by  express  passenger  boats.  The 
harbour  yidds  sprats  which  are  in  great  repute.  Hie  principal 
industries  are  those  connected  with  the  iraperhd  navy  and  ship-, 
building,  but  embrace  also  flonr-raiUs,  oil-works,  iron-foundries,' 
printing-works,  saw-milb,  breweries,  brick-works,  soap-making 
and  fish-curing.  There  is  an  important  trade  in  coal,  timber,- 
cereals,  fish,  butter  and  cheese. 

Tht  name  of  Kid  appears  as  early  is  the  loth  century  in  the 
form  Kyi  (probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  KHk  "  a  safe  pbce 
for  ships).  Kiel  b  mentioned  as  a  city  in  the  next  century;  in 
1141  it  received  the  LUbeck  rights  ;  in  the  I4tb  century  it 
acquired  various  trading  privileges,  having  in  1384  entered  the 
Hanaeatic  League.  In  rec«it  times  Kiel  has  been  assodatcd 
with  the  peace  condoded  In  January  1814  between  Great 
Britain,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  which  Norway  was  ceded  to 
Sweden.  In  1773  Kiel  became  part  of  Denmark,  and  in  1866 
it  passed  with  the  rest  of  Schleswig-Hobtein  to  Prussia.  Since 
being  made  a  great  naval  arsenal.  Kid  has  npidly  developed 
in  prosperity  and  population. 

See  Prahl.  Ckrtmika  dtr  Sledt  Kid  (Kiel,  1856);  Erichicn.  Tobo- 
papkie  dtt  Landkrtiitt  Kid  (Kiel.  1898):  H.  Eckardt,  AU-Kitt  in 
Wort  nnd  Biid  (Kiel.  1899);  P.  Hasse.  Da$  Kidcr  SladOmtk,  tz64~ 
im8o  (Kiel.  1675);  Diu  OiUiU  Kider  RenUbucM  tjoo,  .487,  edited 
by  C.  Reuter  (Kiel,  1893);  Das  watiu  Kider  Renlelnitk  14S7,  is86. 
edited  by  W.  Stern  (Kiel,  1904) ;  and  the  MiUtilunten  dtr  CtitUKka/l 
far  KieUr  Sladtietchickte  (Kiel,  1877.  1904}. 

KIBLCB,  a  government  in  the  south-west  of  Rusdan  Poland, 
surrounded  by  the  goveraments  of  Plotrkow  and  Radom  and  by 
Austrian  Galida.   Area,  3896  sq.  m.   Its  surface  b  an  elevated 

plateau  800  to  1000  ft.  in  altitude,  intersected  in  the  north-east 
by  a  range  of  hills  reaching  1350  ft.  and  deeply  trenched  in  the 
south.  It  b  drained  by  the  Vbtula  on  its  south-east  border, 
and  by  its  tributaries,  the Nidaand  the  Pilica,  which  have  a  very 
rapid  fall  and  ^ve  rbe  to  uundations.  Silurixn  and  Devonian 
quartzites,  dolomite,  limestones  and  sandstones  prevail  in  the 
north,  and  contain  rich  iron  ores,  lead  and  copper  ores.  Carbon- 
iferous deposiu  containing  rich  coal  seams  occur  chiefly  in  the 
south,  and  extend  into  the  government  of  Plotrkow.  Permian 
limestones  and  sandstones  exbt  in  the  south.  The  Triassic 
deposits  contain  very  rich  zinc  ores  of  considerable  thickness 
and  lead.  The  Jurassic  deposits  consist  of  iron-clays  and  lime- 
stones, containing  large  caves.  The  Cretaceous  deporits  yield 
gypsum,  chdk  and  sulphur.  White  and  black  marble  are  also 
extracted.  The  soil  b  of  great  variety  and  fertile  in  parts,  but 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Carpathians,  the  climate  is  more 
severe  than  might  be  expected.  Rye,  wh«t,  oats,  bariey  and 
buckwheat  are  grown;  modem  intensive  culture  u  spreading, 
and  land  fetches  high  prices,  the  more  so  as  the  peasants'  allot- 
ments were  small  at  the  outset  and  are  steadily  decreasing. 
Out  of  a  total  of  3,193,300  acres  suitable  for  cultivation  53'4  % 
are  actually  cultivated.  Grain  b  exported.  Gardening  is  a 
thriving  industry  in  the  south;  beet  is  grown  for  sugar  in  the 
south-east.  Industries  are  considerably  developed:  zinc  ores 
are  extracted,  as  well  as  some  iron  and  a  little  sulphur.  Tiles, 
metallic  goods,  leather,  timber  goods  and  flour  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897),  765,311,  for  the 
most  part  Poles,  with  11%  Jews;  (1Q06,  estimated),  910,900. 
By  religion  &S%  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics.  Kiclce  is 
divided  into  seven  dbtricts,  the  rhlef  towns  oi  which,  with 


hilly  country.  Pop.(i89o),ii,775;(i^7)>>3.i^-  It  tuLSB  castle, 
built  in  i6j8  uid  for  some  time  inhabited  by  Charles  XII.; 
it  was  renowoed  (or  its  portrait  gaUeiy  ud  the  library  of 
Zaluaki,  which  wu  taken  to  St  Pctentwrg.  The  squares  and 
boulevards  an  lined  with  bandiome  modem  buiUings.  The 
principal  factories  are  hemp-spiDning,  cotton-printing  and  cement 
works.  The  town  was  founded  in  1173  by  a  bishop  of  Cracow. 
In  the  16th  mituiy  it  was  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  but  they 
an  no  leBger  worked. 

I  KfBPBRT,  HSniRICH  (iStS-tSgg),  German  geographer,  was 
bom  at  BerUn  on  the  31st  of  July  1818.  He  was  educated  al 
the  university  there,  studying  especially  history,  philology  and 
geogr^y.  In  1840-1846,  in  collaboration  willi  Karl  Riltcr, 
be  issued  his  first  work.  Alias  won  HtOas  wMf  dtK  kdltKiKken 
Kohmtm,  which  brought  him  at  once  into  eminence  in  the 
spben  of  ancient  historical  cartography.  In  1848  ha  Hisloruch- 
feopafkiMcker  Alias  4er  atten  WiU  appeared,  and  in  1854  the 
first  nlition  of  the  AUas  antupius,  which  has  obtained  very 
wide  KGOgnltfoiii  being  issued  in  En^ish,  French,  Rusuan, 
Duub  and  Italian.  In  1894  Kiepert  produced  the  first  part 
of  a  larger  atlas  of  the  ancient  world  under  the  title  Format 
orbit  anliiiui;  his  valuable  maps  in  Corpus  inscriptionum 
iaUnartim  must  also  be  mentioned.  In  1877-1S78  his  Ltkrbuck 
dtr  alien  Ceo[rapkie  was  published,  and  in  1870  Leilfaden  dtr 
aUem  Ceographie,  whidi  was  translated  into  English  (A  Uonuat 
of  Ancient  Ceopapky,  18S1)  and  into  French.  Among  Kiepert's 
general  works  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  exceUeDl 
Neuer  Handatlas  fiber  alU  Teite  dtr  Erie  (1855  ct  seq.),  and  he 
also  compiled  a  large  number  of  special  and  educational  napa. 
Asia  UEnor  was  an  area  In  which  be  took  particular  interest. 
He  visited  it  four  times  in  1841-18SS;  and  his  first  map  [1843- 
1846},  together  with  his  KarU  del  osmanisclien  Reickes  in  Alien 
(1844  and  1S69),  formed  the  highest  authority  for  the  geography 
of  the  re^on.  Kiepert  was  professor  d  geography  in  the 
university  of  Berlin  from  1854^  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  sist 
of  April  1S99.  He  left  unpublished  considerable  material  In 
various  departments  of  his  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
this  his  son  Richard  (b.  1846),  who  followed  bb  father's  career, 
was  enabled  to  issue  a  map  of  Asia  Minor  in  24  sheets,  on  a  scale 
of  t:  400,000  (1902  et  seq.),  and  to  carry  on  the  issue  of  Formoe 
crbis  anliqni. 

KIERKEOAARD.  SdREH  AABT  (1S13-1855),  Danish  philo- 
sopher, the  seventh  child  of  a  Jutland  hosier,  was  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen on  the  5tb  of  May  iStj.  As  a  boy  he  was  delicate, 
precocious  and  morbid  in  temperament.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  graduated  in  1840 
with  a  treatise  On  Irony.  For  two  years  he  travelled  in 
Germany,  and  in  1843  settled  finally  in  Copenhagen,  where  he 
died  on  the  1 1  th  of  November  1855.  He  bad  lived  instudious 
ntiremmt.  subject  10  physical  suffering  and  mental  depression. 
His  first  volume,  Papers  of  a  SOU  Livint  Man  (1S38),  a  charac- 
terization of  Hans  Andersen,  was  a  failure,  and  he  was  for  some 
time  unnoticed.  In  1843  he  published  EuUn — EUer  {Either — or) 
(4ih  ed.,  1878),  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests; 
it  is  a  discussion  of  the  etbical  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  lUe.  In 
his  last  years  he  carried  on  a  feverish  agitatkm  against  the 
theology  and  practice  of  the  sute  church,  on  the  ground  that 
religion  is  for  the  individual  soul,  and  is  to  be  separated  abso- 
lutely from  the  Uate  and  the  world.  In  general  his  philosophy 
was  a  reaction  against  the  specuUtive  thinkers— Steffens  (9.*.), 
Niels  TrcKhow  (1751-1833)  and  Frederik  Christian  Sibbem 
(1785-1871);  it  was  based  on  the  absolute  dualism  of  Faith  and 
Knowledge.  His  chief  follower  was  Rasmus  Nielsen  (1809-1884] 
and  he  was  opposed  by  Georg  Brandes,  who  wrote  a  brilliant 
Iscconnt  of  bis  life  and  works.  As  a  dialectician  be  has  been 
□escribed  ai  little  inferior  to  Plato,  and  his  Influence  on  the 
^tenture  of  Denmark  b  considerable  both  la  st)^  and  in  matter. 
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KIEV,  KiEFT,  or  KiYETT,  a  government  of  south-western 
Russia,  conterminous  with  those  of  Minsk,  Poltava,  Cbemigov, 
Podolia,  Kherson  and  Vdhynia;  area  ig,686  sq.  m.  It 
represents  a  deeply  trenched  plateau,  600  to  800  ft.  in  altitude, 
reaching  950  to  1050  ft.  in  the  west,  assuming  a  steep  character 
in  the  middle,  and  sloping  gently  northwards  to  tbe  marshy 
regions  of  the  Pripet,  while  on  the  east  it  falls  abruptly  lo  iIm 
valley  of  the  Dnieper,  which  lies  only  350  to  300  ft.  above  tbe 
sea.  General  A.  Tillo  has  shown  that  neither  feolopcally  nor 
tectonically  can  "  spurs  of  the  Carpathians  "  penetrate  into 
Kiev.  Many  useful  minerals  are  extracted,  such  as  granites, 
gabbro,  labradorites  of  a  rare  tyauty,  syenites  and  gneiss, 
marble,  grinding  stones,  pottery  day,  pbospborites,  iron  ore 
and  minml  colours.  Towards  the  soutbem  and  central  parts 
the  surface  is  covered  by  deep  rich  "  black  earth."  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  government  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper, 
that  river  forming  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  In  tbe  south- 
west are  a  few  sm^  tributaries  of  the  Bug.  Besides  tbe  Daiqxr 
the  only  navigable  stream  Is  its  c«iflucnt  the  Pripet.  The 
climate  u  more  moderate  than  In  middle  Russia,  tbe  average 
temperatures  at  the  dty  of  Kiev  being — year,  44-5';  January, 
31°;  July,  68°;  yearly  rainfall,  33  inches.  The  lowlands  ol 
tbe  north  are  covered  with  woods;  they  have  tbe  flora  of 
tbe  Folyerie,  or  marshy  woodlands  of  Minsk,  and  are  peopled 
with  animab  bdonging  to  higher  latitudes.*  Tbe  populatioa, 
which  was  3,017,361  in  1S63,  reached  3,57S>457  >»  >897i  of  whom 
.ii79ii503  were  women,  and  147^78  lived  in  towns;  and  in 
1904  it  readied  4/143,536,  of  whom  1^030,744  wen  women. 
The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  4<io6,ioak  In  1897  there 
were  3,738,977  Orthodox  Greeks,  14,888  NoncoolbiiniBts>  9i3ir 
Roman  Catholics,  433,875  Jews,  and  6810  Protestants. 

No  less  than  41%  of  the  land  is  in  large  holdings,  and  45% 
bdongs  to  the  peasants.  Out  of  an  area  of  13,600^000  acres, 
11,100,000  acres  are  available  for  cultivation,  4,758,000  noes 
are  under  crops,  650,000  acres  under  meadows,  and  1 380^000 
acres  under  woods.  About  390,000  acres  an  under  beetroot, 
for  sugar.  Tbe  crops  prindpally  grown  are  wheat,  rye.  oats, 
millet,  barley  and  buckwheat,  with,  in  smaller  quantities, 
hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  fruit  and  t«^cco.  Camds  have  been 
used  for  agricultural  work.  Bee-keeping  and  gardening  uc 
general.  The  chief  factories  an  sugar  works  and  disiillaks. 
The  former  produce  850,000  to  1,150,000  tons  of  sugar  and 
over  50,000  tons  of  moluaes  annually.  Tbe  factories  indudc 
machinery  works  and  iron  foundries,  tanneries,  steam  floor- 
mills,  petroleum  refineries  and  tobacco  factoriea.  Two  main 
railways,  starting  from  Kiev  and  Cberkasy  reqxctivdy.  crtw 
tbe  government  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  two  lines  traverse  its 
soutbem  part  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  parallel  to  tbe  Dnieper. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  Dnieper  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Whca:, 
rye,  oats,  twrley  and  flour  are  exported.  There  are  two  great 
faira,  at  Kiev  and  Bcrdichev  respectivdy,  and  mmay  at  nuDor 
importance.  Trade  is  very  brisk,  the  rivtr  traffic  alone  bd^ 
valued  at  over  one  million  sterling  annually.  Tbe  govcnunent  a 
divided  into  twdve  districts.  Tbe  chief  town  is  Kiev  (f.c.)and  tbt 
district  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  Berdicbev  (ss.T^B). 
Cherkasy  (19,619),  Chigirin  (9870),  Kanev  (8891},  Lipovcts 
(6068),  Radomysl  (11,154),  Skvira  (16,365), Tarasbcha  (ii,4S^). 
Umaft  (38,618),  Vasilkov  (17334}  and  Zvenigorodka  (16,971). 

The  plains  on  the  Dnieper  have  been  inhabited  siitccprobabty 
the  Palaeolithic  period,  and  tbe  burial-grounds  used  since  tbe 
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tlw  right  or  wot  bulk  <rf  the  Dnieper,  in  50*  37'  ii'  N.  and 
jo'  j/cf  18*  E.,  618  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Hokow  uid  406  m.  by  rail 
N.N.E.  o(  Odesu.  The  ^te  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
coniiiU  et  hilli  or  blufTi  separated  by  ravinei  and  hollows,  the 
dmtion  <A  the  central  portions  being  about  300  fi.  above  the 
ordiufjr  level  of  iht  Dnieper.   On  the  oppoiiU  tida  <A  the  river 
the  GOuntiy  ipreada  out  low  and  level  like  a  lea.  Having 
rccrived  all  its  important  tributaries,  the  Dnieper  is  here  a  broad 
(400  lo  58aycl5.)  and  navigable  stream;  but  as  it  aiq>roaches  the 
Ion  it  dividci  into  two  arms  and  forms  a  low  grassy  island 
of  conirider^  extent  called  Tukhanov.   During  the  spring 
ftwd)  there  is  a  rise  of  16  or  even  ao  ft.,  and  not  only  the  island 
but  the  country  along  the  left  bank  and  thc'lower  grounds  on  the 
right  bank  are  laid  under  water.   The  bed  of  the  river  is  sandy 
■nd  lifting,  and  it  is  only  by  costly  engineering  works  that  the 
main  itresm  has  been  kept  from  returning  to  the  more  eastern 
channel,  along  which  it  forraeKy  fk>wed.    Opposite  the  tout  hem 
part  of  the  town,  where  the  currents  have  again  united,  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge,  which  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  (1848-1853)  was  the  largest  enterimse  ot  the  kind  in 
Earope.  It  b  about  half  anile  la  length  uid  53^  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  the  four  principal  spans  are  each  440  ft.  The  bridge  was 
designed  by  Vignoles,  and  cost  about  £400,000.    Steamers  ply 
in  summer  to  Kremenchug,  Ekatcrinoslav,  Mogilev,  Pinsk  and 
Chernigov.  Altogether  Kiev  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  Russia,  and  the  vicinity  too  is  picturesque. 
'  Until  1837  the  town  proper  consisted  of  the  Old  Town, 
Pechersk  and  Podoli;  but  in  that  year  three  districU  were 
added,  and  in  iSyg  the  limits  were  extended  to  include  Kure- 
nevka,  Lukyanovka,  Shulyavka  and  Solomenka.  The  admini- 
strative area  of  the  town  is  13,500  acres. 

The  Old  Town,  or  Old  Kiev  quarter  (Starokievduya  Chast), 
occupies  the  highest  of  the  range  of  hills.   Here  the  houses  are 
most  closely  built,  and  stone  structures  most  abundant.  In 
some  of  the  principal  streets  are  buildings  of  three  to  five 
storeys,  a  comparttively  rare  thing  la  Russia,  indeed  fa  the 
main  street  (Kreshchatik)  fine  struauies  have  been  erected 
since  1S96.   In  the  nth  century  the  area  was  enclosed  by 
earthen  ramparts,  with  bastions  and  gatevfays;  but  of  these 
the  only  surviving  remnaitt  is  the  Goldni  Gate.   In  the  centre 
of  the  Old  Town  stands  the  cathednl  of  St  Sophia,  the  oldest 
cathedral  In  the  Russian  empire.   lu  external  walls  are  of  a 
pale  green  and  white  colour,  and  it  has  ten  cupolas,  four  spangled 
with  stars  and  six  surmounted  each  with  a  cross.    The  golden 
cupola  of  the  four-storeyed  campanile  i*  visible  for  many  miles 
across  the  tuppet.  The  statement  frequently  made  that  the 
church  was  a  copy  of  St  Sophia's  In  Constantinople  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  mistake.   The  building  measures  In  length  177  ft., 
wh'de  its  breadth  is  ri8  ft.    But  though  the  plan  shows  no 
imitation  of  the  great  Byzantine  church,  the  decorations  of  the 
interior  (moai^cs,  frescoes  fee.)  do  Indicate  direct  Bysantine 
influence.   During  the  occupation  of  the  church  by  the  Uniats 
or  United  Greek  Church  in  the  17th  century  these  were  covered 
with  whitewash,  and  were  only  discovered  in  184a,  after  which 
the  cathedral  was  Internally  restored,  but  the  chapel  of  the 
Three  PontifEs  has  been  left  untouched  to  show  how  carefufly 
the  old  style  has  been  preserved  or  copied.   Among  the  mosaics 
la  a  colossal  representation  of  the  Virgin,  i  s  ft.  in  height,  which, 
like  the  so-called  "  indestructible  wall  "  in  which  it  is  inlaid, 
dates  from  the  time  (1019-1054)  of  Prince  Yaroslav.   This  prince 
founded  the  church  la  1037  in  gntitude  for  bis  victory  over  the 
Petchenegs,  a  Turkish  race  then  settled  In  the  Dnieper  valley. 
His  sarcophagus,  curiously  sculptured  with  palms,  fishea,  &c., 
is  preserved.    The  church  of  St  Andrew  the  Apostle  occupies 
tbe  spot  where,  according  to  Russian  tradition,  that  apostle 
stood  when  as  yet  Kiev  was  not,  and  declared  that  the  hill 
vould  become  tbe  lite  of  a  great  city.  The  present  buDding, 
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of  the  original  church)  cbdms  to  have  been  built  in  itoS  by 
Svyatopolk  II.,  and  was  restored  in  1655  by  the  Cossack  diEcftaln 
Bogdan  Chmidnicki.  On  a  plateau  above  the  river,  the  favour- 
ite promenade  of  the  citizens,  stands  the  Vladimir  monument 
(1853)  in  bronie.  In  this  quarter,  some  distance  back  from  the 
river,  b  the  new  and  richly  decorated  Vladimir  cathedral  (i86^- 
iSg6),  in  the  Byzantine  style,  dbtinguished  for  tbe  beauty  and 
richness  of  its  paintings. 

Until  1810  the  south-eastern  district  of  Pechersk  was  the 
industriid  and  commercial  quarter;  but  it  haa  been  greatly 
altered  in  carrying  out  fartificatkms  commenced  in  that  year 
by  Tsar  Nkhdaa  L  Host  of  the  houses  are  small  and  old- 
fashioned.  The  monastery — the  Kievo-Pecherskaya — is  the 
chief  establbhmcnt  of  its  kind  in  Rusua;  it  b  visited  every 
year  by  abojit  150,000  pilgrims.  Of  its  ten  or  twelve  coAventual 
churehci  the  chief  b  that  of  the  Asaunptioa.  Tlien  are  four 
distinct  quarters  In  the  monastery,  eadi  under  a  superior, 
subject  to  the  archimandrite:  the -Laura  proper  or  New  Monas- 
tery, that  of  the  Infirmary,  and  those  of  the  Nearer  and  the 
Further  Caves.  These  caves  or  catacombs  an  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  place;  the  name  Pechersk,  indeed,  fa  con- 
nected with  the  Russian  peshcMen,  "  a  cave."  The  first  series 
of  caves,  dedicated  to  St  Anthony,  contains  eighty  saints' 
tombs;  the  second,  dedicated  to  St  Theodosius,  a  saint  greatly 
venerated  in  Russia,  about  forty-five.  Tbe  bodies  were  formerly 
exposed  to  view;  but  the  pJIpims  who  now  pass  throu^  the 
galleries  see  nothing  but  tbe  diq>eries  and  the  Inscriptions. 
Among  tbe  more  notable  names  are  those  of  Nestor  the  chroni- 
cler, and  niya  of  Murom,  the  Old  Cossack  of  the  Russian  epics. 
The  foundation  of  the  monastery  la  ascribed  to  two  saints  of 
the  1 1  th  century — Anthony  and  Hilaiioa,  the  latter  metropolitan 
of  Kiev.  By  the  middle  ^  the  isth  century  it  had  become 
wealthy  and  beautifvU.  Completely  ruined  by  the  Mongol 
prince  Batu  in  1340,  it  remained  deserted  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Prince  Simeon  Oblkovtcb  was  the  first  to  begin  tbe 
restocatiotL  A  conflagration  laid  the  buildingy  waste  in  17161 
and  their  present  wspKt  h  largely  due  to  Peur  the  Great.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  with  seven  plded  cupolas,  was 
dedicated  in  1089,  destroyed  by  the  Mongob  in  1340,  and 
restored  la  1719;  the  wall-paintings  of  the  interior  are  by 
V.  Vemhcfaagia.  The  monastery  contains  a  echoed  of  incture- 
makers  of  andent  origin,  whose  productions  are  widdy 
diffused  throughout  the  empire,  and  a  printing  press,  from 
which  have  issued  liturgical  and  religious  works,  the  oldest 
known  examples  bearing  the  date  1616.  It  possesses  a  wonder- 
working ikon  or  image  of  tbe  "  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1073,  and  the  second 
highest  bell-lower  in  Russia. 

The  Podol  quarter  lies  on  the  low  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluRis.  It  fa  the  industrial  and  trading  quarter  of  the  dty, 
aitd  Uie  seat  of  the  great  fair  of  the  "  Contracts,"  the  transference 
of  which  from  Dubno  in  1797  largely  stimulated  the  com'merdal 
prosperity  of  Kiev.  The  present,  regular  arrangement  of  its 
streets  arose  after  the  great  lire  of  1811.  Lipki  dbtrict  (from 
tbe  tipki  or  lime  trees,  destroyed  In  1633]  u  of  recent  origin, 
and  fa  mainly  Inhabited  by  the  well-to-do  classes.  It  b  some- 
times called  the  palate  quarter,  from  the  royal  palace  erected 
between  1S68  and  1870,  on  the  site  of  the  older  structure  dating 
from  the  time  of  Tsaritsa  Elizabeth.  Gardens  and  parks 
abound;  tbe  p^ace  garden  fa  exceptionally  fine,  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  the  public  gMdens  with  tbe  place  of  amuse- 
ment known  as  the  Chktesu  des  Flcnrs. 

In  the  New  Buildings,  or  the  Lybed  quarter,  are  the  univerrfty 
and  the  botanical  gardens.  The  Ploskaya  Chast  (Flat  quarter) 
or  Obc^n  contains  the  lunatic  aaytum;  the  Lukyanovka  Chast, 
the  penitentiary  and  the  camp  and  barracks;  ud  the  Bulvar- 
naya  Chast,  the  military  gymnatium     St  VlatUmtr  and  the 


aid  to  poor  studeoU  are  atuched  to  it.  There  are,  besides,  a 
theological  academy,  founded  in  1615;  a  society  of  church 
archaeology,  which  possesses  a  museuni  built  in  1900,  very  rich 
in  old  ikons,  crosses,  &c.,  both  Russian  and  Oriental;  an 
imperial  academy  of  music;  university  courses  fbr  ladies;  a 
polytechnic,  with  1300  students— the  building  was  completed 
in  1900  and  stands  on  the  other  side  of  Old  Kiev,  away  from 
the  river.  Of  the  learned  societies  the  more  important  are  the 
medical  (1840),  the  naturalists'  {1869),  the  juridical  (1876),  the 
historical  of  Nestor  the  Chronicler  (1872),  the  horticultural 
(■875)1  the  dranutic  (1879),  the  archaeological  commission 
{1S43),  and  the  society  of  church  archaeology. 

Kiev  is  the  princi[KU  centre  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  (or  [be  general  trade  of  the  region.  Its  Slryetenskaya 
fair  is  important.  More  than  twenty  caves  were  discovered  on 
Ihe  slope  of  a  hill  (Kirilov  Street),  and  one  of  them,  excavated 
In  1876,  proved  to  have  belonged  to  neolithic  troglodytes. 
Numerous  graves,  both  from  the  pagan  and  the  Christian 
periods,  the  latter  containing  more  than  aooo  skeletons,  with 
a  great  number  of  small  articles,  were  discovered  in  the  same 
year  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Many  colonial  Roman  coins 
of  the  3rd  and  4fh  centuries,  and  silver  dirkemj,  stamped  at 
Samarkand,  Baikh,  Merv,  &c.,  were  also  found  in  1869. 

In  1861  the  population  of  Kiev  was  returned  as  70,341; 
in  1874  the  total  was  given  as  117,151;  and  in  1901  as  3I9,cxm. 
This  includes  10,000  Poles  and  12,000  Jews.  Kiev  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  IX.  Army  Corps,  and  of  a  metropolitan  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

TIk  history  of  Kiev  cannot  be  satisfactorily  aenrated  from  (hat 
of  Ruisia.  According  to  Nestor's  legend  it  was  founded  in  864  by 
three  brothers,  K!y,  Shchek  and  Khoriv,  and  afier  their  death*  the 
princmatity  waa  seiied  by  two  Varangian*  {Scandinavians).  Aikoid 
and  Dir,  follower*  of  Rurik,  also  in  864.  Rurik'*  lucccssor  Olcf 
conquered  Kiev  in  881  and  made  it  the  chief  town  of  hi*  principality. 
It  wai  in  the  water*  of  the  Dnieper  oppoiite  the  town  that  Prince 
Vladimir,  the  first  saint  of  Che  ftusaian  church,  cauied  hi*  people 
to  be  baptiied  (988),  and  Kiev  became  the  seat  of  the  hrat  Christian 
church,  of  the  first  Christian  >chool,  and  of  the  first  library  in 
Runia.  For  three  hundred  and  aevcnly-aix  years  il*wBs  an  indepen- 
dent Russian  city;  for  eighty  years  {1140-1310}  it  was  lubject  to  the 
Mongols;  For  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  year*  {1310-1569)  it  be- 
longed to  the  Lithuanian  principality;  and  for  cighiy-fivc  years  to 
Pound  (1569-1654).  It  wa*  finally  united  to  the  Russian  empire 
in  1686.  The  city  was  devastated  by  the  khan  o(  the  Crimea  in 
1483.  The  Magdcburs  rights,  which  the  city  enjoyed  from  1516. 
were  abo1i*hed  in  1835,  and  the  ordinary  form  of  town  government 
introduced;  and  in  1 840  it  wa*  made  subject  to  the  common  civil 
law  of  the  empire. 

The  Russian  literature  concerning  Kiev  t*  voluminous.  It* 
bibliography  will  be  found  in  the  Rutiun  Gtofrapkifal  Dutienary 
of  P.  Semenov,  and  in  the  Rusitan  EiuytUpatdic  Dictionary,  pul>- 
lished  by  Brockhaus  and  Efron  (vol.  xv,,  1895).  Among  recent 
publication*  are :  Rambaud's  La  Russie  ipnque  (Pari*,  1B76) ; 
Avenarius,  Knifa  o  Kinskikk  Be[aliiiryakh  {St  Petersburg.  1876), 
dealing  with  the  early  Kiev  heroes;  Zakrevski.  Opisanie  Kitva  (1868); 
the  materials  issued  by  the  commission  for  the  invcstiaaiion  of  the 
ancient  records  of  the  city;  Tatanovskiy,  Gorod  Kieo  {Kiev,  1881); 
De  Baye,  Kia.  la  mire  dii  ntUi  rutici  (Paris,  1896);  Coeti,  Das 
Kietoer  HskUnklosltr  all  KidtMneiitmm  da  Vormoni«liKkeu  Ruit- 
larnU  {Pasiau,  IJKM)-  ^  also  Count  Bobrlniky,  Kuriani  of  Smida 
(i897);aod  N,  Byelyashev*ky,  The  Mints  of  Kiev. 

(P.A.K.;  J.T.Be.) 

KILBARCHAM,  a  burgh  of  barony  of  Renfrewshitie,  Scotland, 
I  m.  from  Milliken  Park  station  on  the  Glasgow  &  Sputh- 
Westem  railway,  13  m.  W,  by  S,  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  (1901), 
1686.  The  public  buildings  include  a  ball,  library  and  masonic 
lodge  (dating  from  1784).  There  is  also  a  park.  In  a  niche  in 
the  town  steeple  (erected  in  i75S)  is  tiie  statue  of  the  famous 
piper,  who  died  about  the  be^ning  of  the  17th  century  and  is 
commemorated  in  the  elegy  on  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Habbie 
Simson,  Piper  of  Kilbarchan  "  by  Robert  SemptU  of  Belttees 
(1593-1665).  The  chief  industries  ate  manufactures  of  linen 
(introduced  in  1739  and  dating  the  rise  of  the  prospeniy  of  the 


1141),  the  industries  of  which  comprise  tanning,  currying, 
calico-printing,  thread-making  and  wood-lunung.  It  has  1 
station  on  the  Gla^ow  &  South-Westem  railway.  Immediately 
to  the  south-west  of  Bridge  of  Weir  are  the  ruim  of  Ranfutly 
Castle,  the  ancient  scat  of  the  Kooxes.  Sir  John  de.  Knocki 
{fi.  1412)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great-grandfatber  o( 
John  Knox;  and  Andrew  Knox  (1559-1633),  oite  of  the  mott 
distinguished  members  of  the  family,  was  successively  biibop 
of  the  Isles,  abbot  of  Icolmkill  (lona),  and  bishop  of  Rapboe. 
About  4  m.  N.W.  of  Bridge  of  Weir  ties  the  bcdiday  resort  ot 
Kilmalcolm  (pronounced  Kilmacomc;  pop.  iiao),  with  ■ 
station  on  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westem  railway.  It  hu 
a  golf-course,  public  park  and  hydropathic  cstabliihmcnL 
Several  charitable  institutions  have  been  built  in  and  near  the 
town,  amongst  them  the  well-known  Quarricr's  Orphan  Homa 
of  Scotland. 

KILBIRNIE,  a  town  in  Dortb  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
Gamock,  3o|  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow,  with  stations  on  the  Gla^o* 
ti  South-Westem  and  the  Caledonian  railways.  Fop.  (1901), 
4571.  The  industries  include  flax-spinning,  rope  works, 
engineering  works,  and  manufactures  of  Itnen  thread,  wincey, 
flannels  and  fishing-nets,  and  there  are  iron  and  steel  works  and 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  parish  church  is  of  historical 
interest,  most  of  the  building  dating  from  the  RcformatiocL 
In  the  churchyard  are  the  recumbent  effigies  ol  Captain  Thomas 
Crawford  of  Jordanh ill  (d.  1603),  who  in  1575  effected  theiurptise 
of  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  his  lady.  Near  Kilbimie  Place,  s 
modem  mansion,  are  the  ruins  of  Kilbimie  Castle,  an  ancient 
seal  of  the  carls  of  Crawford,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1757.  Aboot 
I  m.  £.-  is  Kilbimie  Loch,  i\xa.  long. 

KILBRIDE,  WEST,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
near  the  mouth  of  Kilbride  Burn,  4  m.  N.N.W.  of  Ardrossaa 
and  35I  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South-Wcsten 
railway.  Pop.  (1901),  1315.  It  has  been  growing  in  repute 
as  a  health  resort;  the  only  considerable  industry  is  wea\ing. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  rains  of  Law  Castle,  Crosfaie 
Castle  and  Portincross  Castle,  the  last,  dating  from  the  ijtk 
century,  said  to  be  a  scat  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Farlaod  Hod. 
with  cliffs3oo  ft.  high,  lies  1  m.  W.  by  N.  ;and  the  inland  country 
is  hilly,  one  point,  Kaim  Hill,  being  1170  ft.  above  ie»-levcL 

KILDARE.  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Lciustcr. 
bounded  W.  by  Queen's  County  and  King'sCounty,  N.  by  Heath. 
£.  by  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  and  S.  by  Cartow.  The  area  is 
418,496  acres  or  about  654  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  Kildan 
belongs  to  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland.  In  the  cast  of  tbe 
county  thb  plain  is  bounded  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  mouatxizs 
of  Dublin  and  Wicklow;  in  the  centre  it  is  interrupted  by  an 
elevated  plateau  terminated  on  the  south  by  the  hills  of  Dun- 
murry,  and  on  the  north  by  the  HiU  of  Allen  (300  ft.)  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  principal  riven  are  the 
Boyne,  which  with  its  tributary  the  Black  water  rises  in  the  nonh 
part  of  the  county,  but  soon  passes  into  Meath;  ibe  Barrow, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Kildarc  with  Queen's  County,  and 
receives  the  Greese  and  the  Lane  shortly  after  entering  KUdare, 
the  Lesser  Barrow,  which  flows  southward  from  the  Bog  of  Allca 
to  near  Rathangan;  and  the  Li5cy,  which  enters  the  county  neir 
fiallymore  Eustace,  and  flowing  north-west  and  then  north-east 
quits  it  at  Leixlip,  having  received  the  Morrei  betweeti  Celbridge 
and  Clane,  and  the  Ryewater  at  Leixlip.  Trout  arc  taken  is 
the  upper  waters,  and  there  arc  salmon  reaches  nax  Leixlip. 

Cwlecy.— The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  formed  of  tiTical 
grey  Carboniferous  limestone,  well  seen  in  the  flat  laud  aboct 
Clane.  The  natural  steps  at  the  Salmon  Fall*  at  Leixlip  are  fo*  lucil 
from  similar  strata.  Along  the  south-cast  the  brokea  grotiad  <i 
Silurian  ihile*  forms  the  higher  country,  rising  towards  the  Lriiuffr 
chain.  The  granite  coreol  the  latter,  with  it*  marwia  of  auca->che<i 
produced  by  the  mctamorphisra  of  the  Silurian  ocds.  apfitar-*  vn 
the  south  round  Castkdcrmot.   A  parallel  ridge  oif  SQunan  rocfah, 
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o(  the  Curraehibul  in  part  it  retains  luHicient  mouturc  to  give  rue 
to  exteiuive  DQft.  The  LilTey,  which  comes  down  as  a  mountain- 
■tteam  in  the  Stlurian  ai«a,  (orniinf  a  pictumque  fall  ia  the  Kotfe 
ol  Pollaphixa,  wanders  throufh  the  limeitone  region  between  low 
bmki  at  a  true  river  of  tbe  plain. 

CUmuU  and  /xAuMu.'— Owing  to  a  conitderabEe  dcpee  to  the 
nr|e  extent  ol  bog,  the  climate  of  the  northern  dbtncts  b  very 
nont,  and  f<M  are  frequent,  but  theeauem  portioB  ifldrier^od  tlw 
cfaniau  ol  the  LifTcy  valtey  is  very  mild  and  healthy.  The  aoil, 
whether  resting  on  the  limestone  or  on  the  clay  slate,  it  principally 
a  nch  deep  loam  inclining  occasionally  to  clay,  easily  cultivated 
and  very  fertile  if  properly  drained.  About  4ptO0O  acre*  in  the 
northera  part  of  the  county  are  included  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which 
IS,  however,  intersected  in  many  place*  by  devated  tract*  of  firm 
Sronad.  To  the  east  of  the  town  of  Kildare  is  the  Curragh,  an  un- 
aulatins  down  upwards  of  4800  acres  in  extent.  The  most  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated  districts  of  Kildare  arc  the  valley*  of  the  Liffey 
and  a  tract  in  the  south  watered  by  the  Greese.  The  demesne  lands 
along  [he  valley  of  the  Liffey  arc  finely  wooded.  Moreattcnticnispaid 
to  drainage  and  the  use  of  manures  on  the  larger  farms  than  is  oone 
in  manyotherpartsof  Ireland.  The  pastures  which  are  not  subjected 
to  the  plough  are  generally  very  rich  and  fattening.  The  propor- 
tion of  tillage  to  pasture  is  roughly  as  I  to  a}.  Wheat  ia  0  scanty 
crofi,  but  oats,  barley,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  all  considerably 
cultivated.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  graied  exienuvely,  and  the  num- 
ber* are  well  sustained.  Of  the  former,  crosses  witli  the  shorthorn 
or  tbe  Durham  are  the  commonest  breed.  Leicester*  are  the  prin- 
cipal breed  of  sheep.    Poultry  (arming  is  a  growing  industry. 

Though  possessing  a  good  supply  of  water-power  the  county  is 
almost  destitute  of  manufactures;  there  are  a  few  snull  cotton, 
woollen  and  paper  mills,  as  well  as  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
■everal  com  mills  Large  quantities  of  turf  are  exported  to  Dublin 
by  canal.  The  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  follows  the 
nartbcrn  boundary  of  the  county,  with  a  branch  to  Carbury  and 
Edewlerry;  and  that  of  the  Great  Southern  A  Western  crosses 
toe  CDOnty  by  way  of  Newbridge  and  Kitdare,  with  southward 
branche*  to  Naa*  iand  Tullow,  county  Carlow)  and  to  Atby  and 
the  south:  Tbe  northern  border  is  traversed  bv  the  Royal  Canal, 
which  connecta  Dublin  with  the  Shannon  at  Cloondaim.  Farther 
sooth  tbe  Grand  Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon 
at  Siannon  Harboar.  occupies  tbe  valley  of  the  Liffey  until  at 
SalliBt  it  enters  the  Bog  of  Allen,  paadng  into  King'aCountyncar 
the  source  of  the  Boyne.  Several  btsoch  canah  afford  cominunica- 
tioa  with  the  southern  district*. 

PopwIadaK  and  Adminismium.—'nit  d^reasing  population 
(70,206  Id  1S91;  63,566  In  igoi)  shows  an  unusual  eicess  of 
main  over  females,  in  spite  of  an  excess  of  tnale  emigrants. 
About  86%  of  the  pofnilation  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
county  comprises  14  baronies  and  contains  no  civil  parishes. 
Axatt»  are  held  at  Naas,  and  quarter  seuions  at  Athy,  Kildare, 
Maynooth  and  Naas.   The  military  stations  at  Newbridge  and 
the  Curragh  constitute  the  Curragh  military  dbtrict,  and  the 
barracks  at  Athy  and  Naas  are  included  in  the  Dublin  military 
district.   The  principal  towns  are  Athy  (pop.  3599).  Naas  (3836) 
and  Newbridge  (1903};  with  Maynooth  (which  U  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  college),  Celbridge,  Kildare  (the  county  town), 
Monasterevan,  KilcuUen  and  Leixlip.    Ballitore,  one  of  the  larger 
villages,  is  a  Quaker  settlement,  and  at  «  school  here  Edmund 
Burke  was  educated.    Kildare  returned  ten  members  10  the  Irish 
parliament,  of  whom  eight  represented  boroughs,  it  sends  only 
two  (for  the  north  and  south  diviuons  of  the  county)  to  the 
parliament  ot  the  United  Kingdom.   The  county  is  in  the 
Protestant  diocese  of  Dublin  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
of  Dublin  and  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 

Hiatary  and  ifx/jfiiifsn.— According  to  a  tale  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  theoiiginal  name  of  Kildare  was  Dnim  Criaidk  (Drum- 
cree),  which  it  retained  until  the  time  of  St  Brigit,  after  which 
it  was  changed  to  Cilldara,  the  church  ot  the  oak,  from  an  old 
t>ak  under  whose  shadow  the  saint  had  constructed  her  cdl.  For 
some  centuries  it  was  Under  the  government  of  the  Macmur- 
roughs,  kings  of  Leinster,  but  with  the  remidnder  of  Leinster  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  11.  to  Strongbow.  On  the  division  of  the 
paUtinate  of  Leinster  among  the  five  grand-daughters  of  Strong- 
bow,  Kildare  (ell  to  Sibilla,  the  fourth  daughter,  who  married 
William  dc  Ferrars,  earl  of  Derby.  Through  the  maniage  of 


was  anwinted  alierlff  of  KiUaife,  the  <^ice  lemainiag  in  the 
family  until  the  att^nder  of  Gerald,  the  ninth  eari,  in  tbe  rcigo 
of  Henry  VIII.  Kildare  was  a  liberty  of  Dublin  until  1196, 
when  an  act  was  passed  constituting  it  a  separate  county. 

In  the  county  are  several  okS  gisantic  pillar-atones,  the 
printiptl  being  those  it  Punchestown,  Hanistown,  JIgginslown 
and  HuUsmast.  Among  remarkable  earthworks  are  the  nths 
at  Mullamast,  Knockcaellagh  itcar  KUcullen,  Ardscull  near 
Naas,  and  the  numerous  sepulchral  mounds  in  the  Curragh. 
Of  the  round  towers  the  finest  is  that  of  Kildare;  there  are 
remains- of  others  at  Tachadoe,  (Hd  KikuUen,  Ou^tersrd  and 
Caatledermot.'  Foimei^  there  were  an  immense  number  of 
relipous  houses  in  the  county.  Tliere  are  remains  of  a  Francis- 
can abbey  at  Castledennot.  At  Graney  are  ruins  of  an  Augus- 
tinian  nunnery  and  portions  ot  a  building  said  to  have  belonged 
to  tbe  Kidghts  Templars.  The  town  ot  Kildare  has  ruins  of 
four  monastic  buildings,  induding  tbe  nunnery  founded  by  St 
Brigit.  The  site  of  a  monastery  at  Old  Kilcullen,  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  is  marked  by  two  stone  crosses,  one 
of  which  is  curiously  sculptured.  The  fine  iU>bey  of  Honas- 
terevan  Is  now  the  seat  of  the  msrqucas  <rf  Diogheda.  On  the 
Liffey  are  the  rcmuns  of  Great  Connd  Abbey  near  CelWidge,  of 
St  Wolstan's  near  Celbridge,  and  of  New  Abbey.  At  Moone, 
where  there  was  a  Franciscan  monastery,  are  the  remains  of  an 
aitcient  cross  with  curious  sculpturings.  Among  castles  may 
he  mentioned  those  of  Athy  and  Castlcdermot,  built  about  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion;  Maynooth  Castle,  built  by 
the  Fit2geralds;  Kilkea,  originally  built  by  the  seventh  earl  oif 
Kildare,  and  restored  within  the  19th  century;  and  Tinwiin, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

KUDARE;  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  of  county 
Kildare,  Ire^nd,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  a  junction 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway, 
30.  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin,  the  branch  line  to  Athy,  Carlow  and 
Kilkenny  diverging  southward.  Pop.  (igoi),  1576.  The  town 
is  o(  high  antiquarian  Interest.  Time  U  a  n«tcstant  cathedral 
chiirch,  tbe  diocese  of  which  was  united  with  Dublin  in  1S46. 
St  Brigit  or  Bridget  founded  the  religious  community  in  the  jth 
century,  and  a  fire  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  saint  is  said  to 
have  been  kept  incessantly  burning  for  several  centuries  (until 
the  Reformation)  in  a  amaU  ancient  cbapd  called  the  Fiie  House, 
part  of  which  remains.  The  cathedral  suffered  with  the  town 
from  frequent  burnings  and  destructions  at  thehandsof  the  Danes 
and  the  Irish,  and  during  the  Elizabethan  wars.  The  existii^ 
church  was  partially  in  ruins  when  an  extensive  restoration  was 
begun  in  1875  uniler  the  direction  of  G.E.  Street;  while  thedioir, 
wUcfa  dated  from  the  latter  part  o(  the  17th  centuty,  was  rebuilt 
in  1896.  Close  to  the  church  are  an  ancient  cross  and  a  vety  fine 
round  tower  (its  summit  unhappily  restored  with  a  modem 
battlement)  105)  ft.  high,  with  a  doorway  with  ununial  ornament 
of  Romanesque  character.  There  are  remains  of  a  castle  of  the 
t3th  century,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery.  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  town,  a  striking  view  of  the  great  central  plain 
of  Ireland  b  afforded.  Kildare  was  incorporated  by  James  II., 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

KILRAH,  ALEXANDER  (1763-1798),  Engluh  Methodnt, 
was  bora  at  Epwwth,  LincOln^ire,  on  the  loth  of  July  1763. 
He  was  admitted  by  John  Wesley  in  1785  into  the  regular  itin- 
erant ministry.  He  became  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  Connexion  which  claimed  for  the  laity 
the  free  election  o(  class-leaders  and  stewards,  and  equal  repre- 
sentation with  ministers  at  Conference.  They  also  contended 
that  the  ministry  should  possess  no  official  authority  or  pastoral 
prerogative,  but  should  merely  carry  into  effect  the  deci^ona 
of  majorities  in  the  different  meetings.  Kilham  further  advo- 
cated the  complete  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the 
Anglican  ChuKh.   In  tbe  violent  controversy  that  ensued  he 


church  he  founded  is  a  tribute  to  hii  personality  and  to  the 
principles  tor  which  he  strove.  Kilham's  wife  (Hannah  Spurr, 
1774-1832),  whom  he  married  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  became  a  Quaker,  and  worked  as  a  misitODaiy  in  the 
Gambia  and  at  Sierra  LeoDc;  she  reduced  to  writing  several  West 
African  vemaculan. 

KILIA.  a  town  of  S.  RusMa,in  the  government  of  Bessarabia, 
100  m.  S.W.  of  Odessa,  on  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  20  m. 
from  its  mouth.  Pop.  (1897),  11,703.  It  has  steam  flour-mills 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  trade.  The  town,  anciently  known  as 
Chilis,  Chele,  and  Lycostomium,  was  a  place  of  banishment  for 
political  dignitaries  of  Byzantium  in  the  iith-ijlh  centuries. 
After  belon^ng  to  the  Genoese  from  1381-1403  it  was  occupied 
auGccsaivdy  by  Walachia  and  MoMavk,  until  In  1484  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  It  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Russians  in  1790.  After  being  bombarded  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  in  July  1854,  it  was  pven  to  Rumania  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war;  but  in  1878  waa  innsfemd  to  Rusua  with 
BcMarabia. 

XIUAK  (Chuian,  Kiluan),  St.  British  miinonary  Ushop 
and  the  apostte  of  eastern  Franconta,  where  he  began  his 
labours  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  There  are  several 
biographies  of  him,  the  first  of  which  dates  back  to  the  9th 
century  IBibiiolJuca  MogiopiifkUa  loHna,  Nos.  4660-4663).  The 
oldest  leita  which  refer  to  him  are  aa  8lh  century  necndogy  at 
WUrzburg  and  the  notice  by  Hrabanus  Maunis  in  his  martyr- 
ology.  According  to  Maurus  Kilian  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
whentx  with  his  companions  he  went  to  eastern  Franconia.  After 
having  preached  the  gospel  in  WUrtburg,  the  whole  party  were 
put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  an  unjust  judge  named  Goabert. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  wiUi  precision,  as  the  judge 
(or  duke)  Gozbert  is  not  known  throu^  other  sources.  KUian's 
comrades,  Coloman  and  Totman,  were,  according  to  the  WUrz- 
burg  necrology,  respectively  priest  and  deacon.  The  elevation  of 
the  relics  of  the  three  martyrs  was  performed  by  Burchard,  the 
first  hiabop  of  WiUaburg,  and  they  are  venerated  in  the  cathedral 
ofthattown.   His  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  July. 

See  Atla  SomO^rum.  JuKi,  ii.  599-619:  F.  GmtnerkV  Drr  ftnlin 
Kiliam  (WOnburg,  1896);  J.  O'Hanlon,  Lwm  c/lfa  7riiA  Sainit,  vn. 
t>a-i43  (Dublin.  1875-1904}  i  A.  Hauck,  KirOtHttukithU  Dtuliek- 
landt.  3rd  ed.,  i.  382  leq.^  (H.  Da.) 

XnJlIANJARO,  a  great  mountain  tn  East  Africa,  its  centre 
lying  in  3"  5'  S.  and  37°  33'  £.  It  is  the  highest  known  summit  of 
the  continent,  rising  as  a  volcanic  cone  from  a  plateau  of  about 
3000  ft.  to  19,311  ft.  Though  completely  isolated  it  is  but  one 
of  several  summits  which  crown  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great 
plateau  of  equatorial  Africa.  About  100  m.  almost  due  north, 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Kapte  and  Kikuyu  uplands,  lies 
Mount  Kenya,  somewhat  inferior  in  height  and  mass  to  Kiliman- 
jaro; and  some  3$  m.  due  west  rises  the  noble  mass  of  Mount 
Meru. 

The  major  axis  trf  KilimsnjBTo  runs  almost  east  and  west,  and 
on  it  rise  the  two  principal  summits,  Kibo  in  the  west,  Mawenii 
(Ki-mawenzi)  in  the  east.  Kibo,  the  higher,  is  a  truncated  cone 
with  a  nearly  perfect  extinct  crater,  and  marks  a  comparatively 
recent  period  of  volcanic  activity;  while  Maweiui  (i639>  ft.)  is 
the  very  ancient  core  of  a  former  summit,  of  which  the  crater 
walls  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  The  two  peaks,  about 
7  m.  apart,  are  connected  by  a  saddle  or  plateau,  about  14.000  ft. 
in  altitude,  below  which  the  vast  mass  sl<^)es with  great  regularity 
in  a  typical  volcanic  curve,  especially  in  tbe  south,  to  the  plains 
bdow.  The  udes  are  furrowed  on  the  south  and  cast  by  a  large 
number  of  narrow  ravines,  down  which  flow  streams  which  feed 
the  Pangani  and  Lake  Jipe  in  the  south  and  the  Tsavo  tributary 
of  the  ^abaki  in  the  east.  South-west  of  Kibo,  the  Shin  ridge 
seems  to  be  of  independent  origin,  while  in  the  north-vtcst  a 
rugged  group  of  cones,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  has  poured 


the  form  of  genuine  glaciers.  The  crater  walls  are  highest  on 
the  south,  three  small  peaks,  uncovered  by  ice,  rising  from  the 
rim  on  this  ude.  To  the  central  and  highest  of  these,  tbe  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  mountain,  the  name  Kaiser  Wilhelm  SfiUt 
has  been  given.  The  rim  here  sinks  precipitously  some  6od  ft. 
to  the  interior  of  the  crater,  which  measures  rather  over  1000 
yds.  in  diameter,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  ice,  in  part  by  a  hue 
cone  of  adtes.  On  tbe  west  tbe  lim  is  breached,  allowing  tbe 
psssage  of  an  important  glacier  formed  bom  tbe  snow  wUch 
faUs  within  the  crater.  Lower  down  this  dett,  which  owed  iu 
origin  to  dislocation,  u  occupied  by  two  glaciers,  one  of  «hkh 
reaches  a  lower  level  (13,800  ft.)  than  any  other  on  Kilimanjaro. 
On  the  north-west  three  Jarge  gbders  reach  down  to  ft. 

Mawenii  peak  has  no  permanent  Ice-cap,  thou^  at  lines  now 
lies  in  patches.  The  rock  of  which  it  Is  compMcd  has  beconc 
very  jagged  by  denudation,  forming  stupendous  walb  and  preci- 
pices. On  the  east  the  peak  falls  with  great  abruptness  some 
6300  fu  to  a  vast  ravine,  due  apparently  to  dislocation  and 
sinking  of  the  ground.  Below  tMs  the  slope  b  mace  padual  and 
amn  symmetrical  Uke  the  other  hi^  mountains  of  caaien 
Africa,  Kilimanjaro  presents  well-defined  aones  of  vegetalioiL 
The  lowest  slopes  are  arid  and  scantily  covered  with  scrub,  but 
between  4000  and  6000  fu  on  the  south  aide  the  slopes  arc  *dl 
watered  and  cultivated.  Tbe  forest  lone  be^ns,  on  tbe  aonih, 
at  about  6500  ft.,  aikd  extends  to  9500,  but  in  the  north  ii  is 
narrowN',  and  in  the  north-west,  the  driest  quarter  of  tbe  moun- 
tain, almost  disappears.  In  the  alpine  zone,  mariccd  e^tccially 
by  tree  lobelias  and  Senecio,  flowering  plants  extend  up  to 
15,700  ft.  on  the  sheltered  south-west  flank  of  Mawmzi,  boi 
elsewhere  vegeution  grows  only  in  dwaried  patches  b^rond 
13,000  ft.  The  q)eclal  fauna  and  flora  of  tbe  upper  sooe  are 
akin  to  those  of  other  high  African  mountains,  Indiiding  Came- 
roon. The  southern  slopes,  between  4000  and  6000  ft.,  form  the 
well-peopled  country  of  Chaga,  divided  into  small  districts. 

As  the  natives  believe  that  the  summit  of  KQlmanjaro  it  caaipo«cd 
□f  lilver.  it  is  conjectured  that  Ariitotlc's  reference  to"'  tbe  so^caUrd 
%lver  Mountain  from  which  the  Nile  floWS  was  based  on  reports 
about  this  mountain.  It  is  posaiUe,  however,  thai  the  "  SOvcr 
Mountain"  was  Ruwcniori  (f-«Ot  whose  SDOw-clod  bcighu 
Kveral  headureanu  of  the  Nile  do  detcend.  It  b  aUo  pocuUe. 
thouah  improbable,  that  Ruwenzori  and  not  Kilimanjaro  nor  Kni>a 
may  ne  the  range  known  to  Ptolemy  and  to  the  Arab  gcocraphm 
of  the  middle  ages  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Reports  m  tfae 
existence  of  mountains  covered  with  snow  were  brai^ht  to  Zanzibu 
about  1845  by  Arab  traders.  Altioctcd  by  these  reports  JobaaMs 
Rcbmann  of  the  Church  Miisiotianr  Society  journeyed  inland  fna 
Mombasa  in  1S48  and  discovered  Kilimanjaro,  whtcn  i*  eooM  100  n. 
inland.  Rebmann'i  account,  though  fully  borne  out  by  his  collcacse 
Or  Ludwit  Kratpf,  was  at  first  received  with  great  incirduliTy  >t 
profcsiionu  geographers.  The  matter  waa  finaUy  act  at  rest  tn  the 
visits  paid  to  tne  mountain  by  Baron  Kori  von  der  Dccken  (libi 
and  1863)  and  Charles  New  (1867},  the  latter  of  whom  ivnchcd  ihr 
lower  edge  <rf  the  anow.  Kilimaniara  has  MOce  been  eatptoigd  tr 
Joseph  Thomson  (1B83).  Su-  H.  H.  Johnston  (18B4),  and  othm. 
It  has  been  the  special  study  of  Dr  Hans  Meyer,  who  made  foHtn- 
pediiions  to  it,  accomplishing  the  first  aiccnt  to  the  summit  in  iSSo. 
In  the  i»niiion  of  Africa  between  tbe  powers  of  wcatcni  Euro^. 
KiEimanjaro  was  secured  by  Germany  (1886)  though  the  fine  trratn 
concluded  with  native  chiefs  in  that  n:gion  had  been  made  in  )Mi4 
by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  on  behalf  of  a  British  company.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  at  Moshi  is  a  German  gowtrmm 
station. 

See  R,  ThomiMi  (the  sc<rfosist  of  von  der  Decken's  partvl  ■■ 
Pro€.cfSpy.  Gteg.  Soe.  (ifei-iB&s);  Ludw«  Kiapf,  rrmrb  m  Ec4 
Afrita  (t86o) :  Charles  New.  Lift...  »  EaU  Africm  (t  Sta)  :  Sir  J  D. 
Hooker  in  Journal  ef  Unnecn  Socitty  (1875);  Sir  H.  HT  Johnst.-v. 
The  Kilimanjaro  £x^tliM(i8B6):  HAntMeyn.AtrMsE^Afru^* 
Glacien  (rB9l);  Der  Kilimanjaro  (Beriin,  1900}.  Eaccpc  the  last- 
named  all  these  works  were  published  in  London.  (E.  He.) 

KILIN.  or  Ch'-i-un,  one  of  the  four  symbolical  ervatares 
which  in  Chinese  mythology  are  believed  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  the  CelesUal  Empire.  It  is  a  wucnn,  pottraycd  ■* 
Chinese  art  as  having  tbe  body  and  legs  of  a  deer  mad  an  oali 


Bwp  wa  miiy  n  w  luve  no  loatpimu  ana  u)  emu  no  imng 
thing.  

KILKKB,  a.  teuide  raort  of  county  CUn,  IreUnd,  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  of  the  West  Clare  railway.  Pop.  (1901), 
1661.  It  lies  OR  a  small  and  picturesque  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
named  Moore  Bay,  with  a  beautiful  sweep  of  sandy  beach.  The 
coast,  folly  exposed  to  the  open  ocean,  abounds  in  fine  cliS 
Kenery,  including  numerous  caves  and  natural  arclMa,  but  is 
notoriously  dangerous  to  shipping.  Moore  Bay  is  safe  and 
attractive  for  bothers.  Bishop's  Isl«nd,  a  bold  isolated  lock 
in  the  vldnity,  has  remains  of  an  oratory  and  bouse  ascribed 
to  the  recluse  St  Senan. 

KILKERKT,  n  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pnviDee.of  Ldnster, 
bounded  N.  by  Queen's  County,  £.  by  Carlow  and  Wexford,  S. 
by  Waterford,  and  W.  by  Watcrford  and  Tipperaiy.  The  area 
>*  5iii77S  seres,  or  about  Soo  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  Kfl- 
kenny  forms  the  southreastera  extremity  of  the  great  central 
plain  of  Ireland,  but  In  the  south-east  occurs  an  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  and  Ca'riow,  and  the  plain  is  interrupted 
in  the  north  by  a  hilly  region  forming  part  of  the  Castlecomer 
coal-field,  which  extends  also  into  Queen's  County  and  Tipperaiy. 
The  principal  rivers,  the  Suit,  the  Barrow  and  theNore,  have  their 
origin  in  the  9ieve  Bloom  Mountains  (county  Tii^rary  and 
Queen's  County),  and  after  widely  divergent  courses  southward 
discharge  their  waters  into  Waterford  Ha.rbour.  The  Suir  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  county  with  Waterford,  and  is  navigable 
for  small  veueb  to  Carrick.  The  Not«^  whidi  Is  navigable  to 
Innistioge,  enters  the  county  at  its  north-western  boundary, 
and  flows  by  Kilkenny  to  the  Barrow,  g  m.  above  Ross,  having 
received  the  King's  River  at  Jerpoint  and  the  Argula  near  Innis- 
tioge The  BaiTow,  which  is  navigable  beyond  the  limits  of 
Kilkenny  into  Kildare, forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
from  Dear  New  Bridge.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  extent,  but 
turloughs  or  temporary  lakes  arc  occasionally  formed  by  the 
bursting  up  of  underground  streams. 

Tlie  coal  of  the  Castlecomer  basin  is  anthracite,  and  the  most 
productive  portions  of  the  bed  ore  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  at 
Castlecomer.  Hematitic  Iron  of  a  rich  quality  is  found  in  the 
Cambro-Silurian  rocks  at  several  places;  and  tradition  asserts 
that  silver  shields  were  made  about  850  B.C.  at  Argetros  or 
Silverwood  on  the  Nore. '  Manganese  is  obtained  income  of  the 
limestone  quoniea,  and  also  near  the  Barrow.  Marl  is  abundant 
in  various  districts.  Pipeclay  and  potter's  clay  are  found,  and 
also  yellow  ochre.    Copper  occurs  near  Knocktopber. 

The  high  synclinal  coal-field  forms  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  north  of  the  county.  A  prolongation  of  the  field  runs  out  louth- 
wcit  t>y  Tullaroan.  The  lower  ground  ii  occupied  by  Carboniferous 
limestone.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  a  Silurian  core,  forms  the 
high  ridge  of  Slievcnaman  in  the  south;  and  its  upper  laminated  beds 
contain  Arckanodon,  the  earliest  known  freshwater  mdlusc,  and 
plant -re mains,  at  Kiltonran  near  Ballyhale.  The  Leiniter  granite 
appears  mainly  as  inliers  in  the  Silurian  of  the  touth-easc  The 
Carboniferous  saoditones  furnish  the  bard  pavemeat-slab*  sold  as 
*'  Carlow  flags."  The  blaeit  limestone  irith  white  shells  in  it  at 
Kilkenny  is  quarried  as  an  ornamental  marble.  Good  dates  are 
quaTiiea  at  iCilmoganny,  in  the  Silurian  iiUier  on  the  SUevenoman 
range. 

.  On  account  of  the  slope  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the 
■oil,  ttw  surface  occupied  by  bog  or  wet  land  Is  very  small,  and 
the  air  is  dry  and  healthy.  So  temperate  is  it  in  winter  that  the 
myrtle  and  arbutus  grow  in  the  open  air.  There  is  less  rain 
than  at  Dublin,  and  vegetation  is  earlier  than  in  the  adjacent 
counties.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  Nore  and  Barrow  a  very 
rich  soil  has  been  formed  by  alluvial  d^iosits.  Above  the  Coal> 
measures  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  there  is  a  moorland 
tract  devoted  chiefly  to  pasturage.  The  soil  above  the  limestone 
is  for  the  most  part  a  deep  and  rich  loam  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  wheat.  The  heath-covered  hills  afford  honey 
with  a  flavour  of  peculiar  excellence.  Proportionotdy  to  Its 
area,  Kilkenny  bos  on  exceptioBslly  large  cultivable  area.  The 


request. 

The  linen  manufacture  introduced  into  the  county  in  the  17th 
century  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  to  supersede  the  woollen  manu- 
facture gradually  became  extinct,  and  the  woollen  manu- 
facture now  carried  on  is  also  very  small.  There  are,  however, 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  flour-mitls,  as  well  as  marble 
polishing  works.  The  county  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the 
Maryborough,  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  ft  Western  railway,  with  a  connexion  from  Kilkenny 
to  Bagenalstown  on  the  Kildaie  and  Carlow  line;  and  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  line  of  the  same  company  runs  for  a  short 
distance  throu^  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

The  population  (87,496  in  1891;  79,159  in  1901)  includes 
about  94%  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  decrease  of  population 
is  a  little  above  the  average,  though  emigration  is  distinctly 
below  it.  The  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Kilkenny  (q.v.), 
CaUan  (1840),  Castlecomer,  Tbomastown  and  Graigue.  The 
county  comprises  10  baronies  and  contains  134  civil  parishes. 
The  county  includes  the  porllamcntaTy  borough  of  Kilkenny, 
and  is  divided  into  north  and  south  parliamentary  divisions, 
each  returning  one  member.  Kilkenny  returned  r6  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  two  representing  the  county.  Assizes 
are  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Kilkenny,  Pilltown, 
Uriingford,  Castlecomer,  Callan,  Grace's  Old  Castle  and  Thomas- 
town.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant  diocese  of  Ossory  and 
the  Roman  Cotht^  dioceses  of  Ossory  and  Kiidaie  and 
Leighlin. 

KUkenny  Is  one  of  the  counties  generally  considered  to  have 

been  created  by  King  John.  It  had  previously  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ossory,  and  was  one  of  the  liberties  granted 
to  the  bekiesscs  of  Stroogfoow  with  palatinate  rights.  Circular 
groupa  of  stones  of  very  ancient  origin  ore  on  the  summits  of 
Slieve  Grian  and  the  Un  of  Cktghmanta.  There  ore  a  large 
number  of  cromlechs  as  well  as  rat hs  (or  encampments)  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  Besides  numerous  forts  and  mounds  there 
are  five  round  to¥reis,  one  adjoining  the  Protestant  cathedral  ol 
Kilkenny,  and  others  at  TulkAcrin,  Kilree,  Fertagh  and  A^U- 
viller.  All,  except  that  at  Aghavillcr,  are  nearly  perfect. 
There  are  remains  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Jerpoint,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Dunnough,  King  of  Cbsory,  and  of 
another  belonging  to  the  same  order  at  Graigue,  founded  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  In  isis.  The  Dominicans  had  an  abbey  at 
Rosbercoo  founded  In  1387,  and  another  at  Tbomastown,  of 
which  there  are  some  remains.  The  Carmelites  had  a  monastery 
at  Knocktopber.  There  were  an  Augustinian  monastery  at 
Inisiioge,  and  pnorics  at  CaUan  and  Kells,of  all  of  which  there 
are  remains.  There  are  also  ruins  of  several  old  castles,  such 
as  those  of  Callan,  Legan,  Grenan  and  Clonomery,  besides  the 
andent  portions  of  Kilkenny  Castle. 

KIUCEHNY,  a  city  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
(returning  one  member),  the  capital  of  county  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  finely  situated  on  the  Nore,  and  on  the  Great  Soathem 
and  Western  railway,  81  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  (1901), 
10,609,  It  consists  of  Engltshtown  (or  Kilkenny  proper)  and 
Irishtown,  which  are  separated  by  a  small  rivulet,  but  although 
Irishtown  retains  iti  same,  it  is  now  included  in  the  borough 
of  Kilkenny.  The  dty  Is  irregularly  built,  possesses  several 
spacious  streets  with  many  good  bouses,  while  Its  beautiful 
environs  and  imposing  ancient  buildings  give  it  an  unusual 
interest  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  Nore  is  crossed  by 
two  handsome  bridges.  The  catliedral  of  St  Conice,  from  whom 
the  town  takes  its  name,  dates  in  its  present  form  from  about 
1155.  The  see  of  Onoiy,  which  origiiuitcd  In  the  nonsstery  of 
Agfaaboe  founded  by  St  Canice  in  the  6th  century,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  early  kingdom  of  Ossory,  was  moved  to  Kilkenny 
(according  to  conjecture)  about  the  year  izoo.  In  1835  the 
diocese  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  was  united  to  it.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  St  Fotnck's,  Dublin,  the  catbediol  it  the  largest 


column!  of  the  black  nurble  peculur  to  the  district.  The 
building  was  cztensively  restored  in  1865.  It  contains  many 
old  sepulchral  monuments  and  other  andent  memorials.  The 
north  transept  incorporates  the  parish  church.  The  adjacent 
library  of  St  Canice  contains  numerous  andent  books  of  great 
value.  A  short  distance  from  the  south  transept  is  a  round 
tower  100  ft.  high;  the  original  cap  is  wanting.  The  episcopal 
palace  near  the  cast  end  of  the  cathedral  was  erected  in  the  lime 
of  Edward  III.  and  enlarged  in  1735.  Besides  the  cathedral 
the  principal  churches  arc  the  Protestant  church  of  St  Mary,  a 
plain  cruciform  structure  ol  earlier  foundation  than  the  present 
caihcdral;  that  of  St  John,  induding  a  portion  of  the  hospital 
of  St  John  founded  about  lazo;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  (1843- 
1857),  a  cruciform  structure  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  with  a 
massive  central  tower.  There  are  important  remains  of  two 
monasteries — the  Dominican  abbey  founded  in  IJ35,  and  now 
used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  church;  and  the  Franciscan  abbey 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  founded  about  1130.  But  next  in 
importance  to  the  cathedral  is  the  castle,  the  seat  of  the  marquess 
of  Ormonde,  on  the  summit  of  a  prcdpice  above  the  Nore.  It 
was  originally  built  by  Strongbow,  but  rebuilt  by  William 
Marshall  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  castle  in  1175;  and 
many  additions  and  restorations  by  members  of  the  Ormonde 
family  have  maintained  it  as  a  princely  residence.  The  Protes- 
tant college  of  St  John,  originally  founded  by  I^erce  Butler, 
8lb  earl  of  Ormonde,  in  the  i6th  century,  and  re-endowed  in  16&4 
by  James,  ist  duke  of  Ormonde,  itands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  opposite  the  castle.  In  it  Swift,  Farquhar,  Congreve  and 
Bi^op  Berkeley  received  part  of  their  education.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  dty  is  the  Roman  Catholic  college  ol  St  Kyran 
(Kieran),  a  Gothic  biulding  completed  about  1&40.  The  other 
principal  buildings  are  the  modem  court-house,  the  tholsd  or 
dty  court  (1764),  the  dty  and  county  prison,  the  barracks  and 
the  county  infirmary.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries  as  well 
as  long-established  quarries  for  marble,  the  manufactures  con- 
nected with  which  are  an  important  industry  of  the  town.  The 
city  also  possesses  corn-mills,  breweries  and  tanneries.  Not  far 
from  the  dty  are  the  remarkable  limestone  caverns  of  Dunmore, 
which  have  yielded  numeroushuman  remains.  The  corporation  of 
Kilkenny  consists  ol  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 

Kilkenny  proper  owes  its  origin  to  an  English  settlement  in 
the  time  of  Strongbow,  and  it  received  a  charter  from  William 
Marshall,  who  married  Strongbow's  daughter.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  111.,  and  from  Edward  IV.  Irisbtown 
recuved  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  portreeve  independent  of 
Kilkenny.  By  Elizabeth  the  boroughs,  while  retaining  their 
distinct  rights,  were  constituted  one  corporation,  which  in  1609 
was  made  a  free  borough  by  James  1.,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
free  city.  From  James  II.  the  dtizens  received  a  new  charter, 
constituring  the  city  and  liberties  a  distinct  county,  to  be  styled 
the  county  of  the  dty  of  Kilkenny,  the  burgesses  of  Irisbtown 
continuing,  however,  to  dect  a  portreeve  until  (be  passing  of  the 
Mundpal  Reform  Act.  Frequent  parliaments  were  held  at 
Kilkenny  from  the  14th  to  the  i6th  century,  and  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  lord- 
hcutenant.  In  1643  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  assembly 
of  confederate  Catholics.  In  164S  CromweU,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  town  by  means  of  a  plot,  advanced 
towards  it,  but  before  his  arrival  Uie  plot  was  discovered.  In 
1650  it  was,  however,  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  long  and 
resolute  defence.  At  a  very  early  period  Kilkenny  and  Irisbtown 
leiurned  each  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  since 
the  Union  one  member  only  has  been  returned  to  Westminster 
for  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 

The  origin  of  the  expreauon  "  to  fight  like  Kilkenny  cats,"  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  fought  till  only  their  tail*  were  left,  liaa 


b)  ih.ir  taUs,  Duof  tnemovera  uneaiKi  icit  tbcm  to&gtit.  Asnidier 
issjiil  to  have frenl  then  by  cuttinc  ofl  tlteir  tails  toc^ca^  cenHire 
from  ihe  oAcen  (ibid.  Jid  Kries,  voL  v.  p.  43J)-  Lislly,  h  a  alrri- 
but'.il  10  the  invention  of  J.  P.  Cumn.  As  a  urcutic  protoi 
ag.iir^  t  cock-fighting  in  England,  he  dcdain)  that  he  had  wHoow] 
in  0)  fights  between  trained  cats,  and  that  once  they  tad 
faiii;hi  -.o  fiercely  that  only  their  tails  were  left  (ibid.  7U1  series,  vdii. 

p«  m).   

KILKBKHT,  RATUTS  OF,  the  name  pvco  to  a  body  of  laws 
promulgated  in  1366  with  the  object  of  strengtbaung  the 
English  authority  in  Ireland.  In  1361,  when  Edward  m.  wu 
on  the  English  throne,  he  sent  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Lund, 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  already  married  to  an  Irish  bdrcH, 
to  represent  him  in  Ireland.  From  the  En^ish  point  ol  view 
the  country  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition-  Lawksi 
and  predatory,  the  English  settlers  were  hardly  distinguisbaUe 
from  the  native  Irish,  and  the  authority  of  the  English  king  over 
both  tiad  been  reduced  to  vanishing  point.  In  their  efioits  to 
cope  with  the  prevailing  disorder  Lionel  and  his  advisers  sum- 
moned a  parliament  to  meet  at  Kilkenny  early  in  1366  and  here 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  passed  into  law.  Thb  statute  was 
written  in  Norman-French,  and  nineteen  of  its  dausts  are  merdy 
repetitions  of  some  ordinances  which  had  been  drawn  up  ai 
Kilkenny  fifteen  years  earlier.  It  began  by  relating  how  the 
existing  state  of  lawlessness  was  due  to  the  malign  influeprt 
exercised  by  the  Irish  over  the  English,  and,  like  Magna  Carta, 
its  first  positive  provision  declared  that  the  church  sbouM  he 
free.  As  a  prime  remedy  for  the  prevailing  evils  all  marriages 
between  the  two  races  were  forbidden.  Eu^ishmen  must  not 
speak  the  Irish  tongue,  nor  receive  Irish  minstrels  into  their 
dwellings,  nor  even  ride  in  the  Irish  fashion;  while  to  give  or  seO 
horses  or  armour  to  the  Irish  was  made  a  treasooaUe  ofieoct. 
Moreover  EngUsh  and  not  Breton  law  was  to  be  employed,  sad 
no  Irishman  could  legally  be  recdvd  into  a  religious  bouse,  wx 
presented  to  a  benefice.  The  statute  also  contained  dausei  for 
compelling  the  Enjglish  settlers  to  keep  the  laws.  For  eacfi 
county  four  wardens  of  the  peace  were  to  be  appointed.  wbOe  the 
sheriffs  were  to  hold  their  toums  twice  a  year  and  were  not  to 
oppress  the  people  by  thdr  exactions.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  prevent  the  emigration  of  labourers,  and  finally  the  spiritual 
arm  was  invoked  to  secure  obedience  to  these  bws  by  threats  of 
u communication.  The  statute,  although  marking  an  inter- 
esting stage  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  had  very  little  pnctical 
effea." 

The  full  text  is  published  in  the  Slotmles  and  OriimoMcts  aj Inlni. 
John  10  Hrmry  V.,  by  H.  F.  Berry  (1907). 

KILLALA  (pron.  KiUdUa),  a  small  town  on  the  aortb  coast  ol 
county  Mayo,  Irdand,  in  the  northern  parliamentary  divsioo, 
on  the  western  shore  of  a  fine  bay  to  which  it  gives  naaie.  Pop. 
(1901),  510.  It  is  a  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  railway.  Its  trade  is  almost  wholly  diverted  to  BaUina 
on  the  river  Moy,  which  enters  the  bay,  but  Kiilala  is  of  high 
antiquarian  and  bistorical  interest.  It  was  for  many  ccnturia 
a  bishop's  see,  the  foundation  bring  attributed  to  St  Puiick  in 
the  5Lh  century,  but  the  diocese  was  joined  with  Achoarr  early 
'in  the  17th  century  and  with  Tuam  in  1833.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St  Patrick  is  a  plain  struaure  of  the  17th  century. 
There  is  a  fine  souterrain,  evidently  connected  witb  a  rath,  or 
encampment,  in  the  graveyard.  A  round  tower,  84  ft.  in  beigbt. 
stands  boldly  on  an  isolated  eminence.  Cloae  to  Kiilala  tbc 
French,  under  Humbert  landed  in  1798,  being  diverted  by  coo- 
trary  winds  from  the  Donegal  coast.  Near  the  Moy  river,  south 
of  Kiilala,  are  the  abbeys  of  Moyne  and  Roserk  or  Ro«enck, 
both  Decorated  in  style,  and  both  possessing  fine  doistcrs. 
At  Ralhfran,  3  m.  N.,  is  a  Dominican  abbey  (ii74>i  *«1  is  tte 
neighbourhood  are  camps,  cromlechs,  and  an  inscribed  o^um 
stone,  1 1  ft.  in  hdght.  KDlala  gives  name  to  a  Roman  CathtJic 
diocese,  the  seat  of  which,  however,  is  at  Ballina. 


Ballina  u  the  tenmnm.ol  a  branch  of  toe  Great  Southern  and 
Westent  railway,  15  m.  N.£.  of  Limerick.  Slate  is  quarried 
in  the  vidnity,  and  there  were  formerly  woollen  manufactures. 
Tlie  cathedral  ol  St  Flannan  occupies  the  ute  of  a  church 
founded  by  St  Dalua  in  the  6th  century.  The  prcKnt  builtfing 
is  mainly  of  the  11th  century,  a  good  cruciform  example  of  the 
period,  preserving,  however,  a  magnificent  Romanesque  doorway. 
It  was  probably  completed  by  Donall  O'Brien,  lung  of  Munster, 
but  part  of  the  fabric  dates  from  a  century  before  his  time. 
In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  oratory  said  to  date  from  the 
period  of  St  Dalua.  Near  Killaloe  stood  Brian  Boru's  palace  of 
Kincora,  celebrated  in  verse  by  Uoore;  for  this  was  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of  Munster.  Killaloe  is  frequented  by  anglers  for 
the  Shannon  salmon-fishing  and  for  troat-fiahuig  in  Lough 
Deig.  Killaloe  givei  name  to  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
dioceses.   

KILLARNBY,  a  market  town  of  county  Kerry,  Ireland,  in 
the  east  parliamentary  division,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Great 
Southern  &  Western  railway,  185}  m.  S.W.  from  DubUn.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  5656.  On  account  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  the  town  is  much  frequented  by 
tourists.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Roman  Cathcdic 
cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  of  the  diocese  of  Kerry,  designed 
by  A.  W.  Pugin,  a  large  Protestant  church  and  several  hotels. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  the  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Kenmare. 
There  is  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  when  carving  and  inlaying 
are  prosecuted.  The  only  manufacture  of  importance  now 
carried  on  at  Killamey  is  that  of  fancy  articles  from  arbutus 
wood;  but  it  owed  its  origin  to  iron-smelting  works,  for  which 
abundant  fuel  was  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

The  lakes  of  KiUamey,  about  ij  m.  from  the  town,  Ue  in  a 
basin  between  several  lofty  mountain  groups,  some  of  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  all  clothed  with  trees  and 
shrubboT  almost  to  their  summits.  The  lower  lake,  or  Lough 
Leane  (area  5001  acres),  is  studded  with  finely  wooded  islands, 
on  the  largest  of  which,  Ross  Island,  are  the  ruins  of  Ross  Castle, 
an  old  fortress  of  the  O'Doitoghues;  and  on  another  island,  the 
"  sweet  Innisfallen  "  of  Moore,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an 
abbey  founded  by  St  Fintan  die  leper  at  the  dose  irf  the  6th 
century.  Between  the  lower  lake  and  the  middle  or  Tore  lake 
(6S0  acres  in  extent)  stands  Muckross  Abbey,  built  by  Francis- 
cans about  1440.  With  the  upper  lake  (430  acres),  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  and  close  shut  in  by  mountains,  the  lower 
and  middle  lakes  ate  connected  by  the  Long  Ranges  a  winding 
and  finely  wooded  channel,  »i  m.  In  length,  and  commanding 
magnificent  views  of  the  moontains.  Midway  in  fu  course  h  a 
famous  echo  caused  by  Ibe  Eagle's  Nest,  a  lofty  [qrtainidal 
rock. 

Beaides  the  lakes  of  Killaniey  tbcBudves,  tlie  iBunediate 
neighbourhood  includes  many  features  Of  natural  beauty  and  of 
hbtoric  interest.  Among  the  first  are  Hacgilllcuddy's  Reeks 
and  the  Tore  and  Purple  Mountains,  the  famous  pass  known  as 
the  Gap  ot  Dunloe,  Mount  Mangerton,  with  a  curious  depressicm 
(the  Devil's  Puitchbowl)  near  its  summit,  the  waterfalls  of  Tore 
and  Denycunihy,  and  Lough  Guitane,  above  Lough  Leane. 
Notable  ruins  and  remains,  besides  Muckross  and  Innisfallen, 
include  Aghadoe,  with  its  ruined  church  of  the  nth  century 
(formerly  a  cathedral)  and  remains  of  a  round  tower;  and  the 
Ogham  Cave  of  Dnnloe,  a  toutenain  containing  inscribed  stones. 
The  waters the  ndghbourboodpnmde  trout  and  salmon,  and 
the  flora  is  of  high  uiterest  to  tbe  botanist.  Innumerable 
legends  centre  round  the  traditional  hero  O'Donoghue. 

fULLDEER.  a  common  American  plover,  so  called  in  imiution 
of  its  wUstUng'  03^',  the  CMarairint  Mc^cnu  of  ^-'""■■■'fi  and 
the  ^flgsofifif  woeifmn  of  modem  nnitholagiBtB.  About  the 
■in  oE  a  snipe,  it  la  mostly  aooty4>rown  abcnrc,  but  ahewing  a 
bii^t  buS  on  tha  tail  coverts,  and  in  dight  a.iriiJta  bsr  00  the 


q>nng  it  q>reads  widely  over  the  interior,  breeding  on  the 
newly  ploughed  lands  or  on  open  grass-fields.  The  nest  is 
made  in  a  slight  hollow,  and  Is  often  surrounded  with  small 
pebbles  and  fragmenU  of  shells.  Here  the  hen  Uys  her  pear- 
shqied,  stone^oloured  eggs,  four  in  tuimber,  and  always 
arranged  with  their  pointed  ends  touching  each  other,  as  is 
the  custom  of  most  limicoUne  birds.  The  parents  exhibit  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  their  o&qiring  on  the  approach  of  an  in* 
truder.  It  is  the  best-known  bird  of  its  family  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  less  abundant  in  the  nortb-eut  than  farther 
south  or  west.  In  Canada  it  does  not  range  farther  ntnthward 
than  56°  N.;  it  is  not  known  in  Greenland,  and  liardly  in 
Labrador,  though  it  is  a  passenger  in  Newfoundland  every 
spting  and  autumn.*  In  winter  it  finds  its  way  to  Bermuda 
and  to  some  of  the  Antilles,  but  it  is  not  recorded  from  any 
of  the  islands  to  the  windward  of  Porto  Rico.  In  the  otb« 
direction,  however,  it  travels  down  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  Peru.  The  killdeer 
has  several  other  congeners  In  America,  among  which  may  be 
noticed  At.  semipatmala,  curiously  resembling  the  ordinary 
ringed  fAovtr  of  the  Old  World,  Ae.  hialUtda,  except  that  it 
has  its  toes  connected  by  a  web  at  the  base;  and  At.  nitosa, 
a  bird  inhabiting  the  western  parts  of  both  the  American 
continents,  which  in  the  t^nion  of  some  aatbms  is  only  a 
local  form  of  the  widely  spread  Ae.  cUxandrina  or  cantiatui, 
best  known  as  Kentish  plover,  from  its  discovery  near  Sandwich 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  though  it  is  far  more 
abundant  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  common 
ringed  plover,  Ae.  Mialieula,  has  many  of  the  habits  of  tbe 
kiUdeer,  but  is  much  less  often  found  away  from  the  sea- 
shore, though  a  few  colonies  may  be  found  In  dry  warrens  in 
certain  parts  of  England  many  miles  from  the  coast,  and  in 
Lapland  at  a  still  greater  distance.  In  such  localities  it 
paves  its  nest  with  small  stones  (whence  it  is  locally  known  as 
'  Stone  hatch  "),  a  habit  almost  unaccountaUe  unlos  regarded 
as  an  inherited  instinct  from  shingle-haunting  ancestors. 

(A.N.) 

KILUBCRAXKIB.  a  pass  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  3]  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Pitlochry  by  the  Highland  tailwqr.  Bc^aning 
dose  to  Oliecrankie  sution  it  extends  southwards  to  the 
bridge  of  Garry  for  nearly  ij  m.  through  the  narrow,  extremely 
beautiful,  densdy  wooded  glen  in  the  channel  of  which  Bows 
the  Garry.  A  road  constructed  by  General  Wade,  in  1731 
runs  up  the  pam,  and  between  this  and  the  river  Is  the 
railway,  built  in  1863.  Tbe  battle  of  the  37th  of  July  1689^ 
between  some  3000  Jacobites  under  Viscount  Dundee  and 
the  royal  force,  about  4000  strong,  led  by  General  Hugh 
Mackay,  though  named  from  tbe  ravine,  was  not  aauaUy 
fought  in  the  pass.  When  Hadtsy  emerged  from  tbe  gofge  he 
found  the  Highlanders  already  In  battle  amy  on  tbe  hi^ 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Girnaig,  a  tributary  of  the 
Carry,  within  half  a  mile  of  where  the  railway  station  now  it. 
Before  be  had  time  to  form  on  the  more  open  table-land,  the 
riatiynM  duTged  Impetuously  with  thdr  daQrmores  and  swept 
his  troops  badt  Into  the  pus  and  the  Gany.  Hackay  hist 
nearly  half  his  force,  the  Jacobitci  about  900,  including  their 
leader.  Urrard  House  adjoins  the  ipot  lAcre  Viscount  Dundee 
received  his  death-wound. 

KIUIORBW.  SIR  HBfRT  (d.  1603),  English  diploma(ist, 
belonged  to  an  old  Coninh  family  and  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Launceston  in  1553.    Having  lived  abroad 

'  The  word  dotterel  properly  applicabte  to  a  single  qaeciea 

onlyi  the  Charadriut  morindlut  ol  Linnaeus,  which,  from  sotne  of  its 
ostedogtcal  characters,  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  dis- 
tinct genus,  £»drMiHU.  Whether  any  other  spectea  agree  mth  it  in 
tbe  peculiarity  alluded  to  is  at  present  uncertain. 

■  A  siBgle  example  is  mid  to  have  been  Aot  oesr  Christchittdi,  ta 
Hampshire,  En^ind,  bi  AprO  1857  </Mi,  I863,  p.  276). 


1VU  knighted  in  1591,  and  after  other  diplomatic  missiona  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  he  died  early  in  1603.  Many  of  Sir 
Henry's  letten  on  public  mattera  are  In  the  Record  Office, 
London,  and  in  the  Britlih  Museum.  His  first  wife,  Catherine 
(c.  1530-T583),  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  (1504-1576), 
tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  was  a  lady  of  talent. 

Another  celebnted  member  of  this  bunily  was  Sir  Robert 
KiLUCREW  (c.  1579-1633),  who  was  knii^ted  by  Jamei  I.  in 
the  same  year  (1603)  as  his  father.  Sir  WnUam  KlUigrew.  Sr 
William  was  an  t^cer  io  Queen  Elisabeth's  household  and 
s  member  of  parliament;  be  died  in  November  1633.  Sir 
Robert  was  a  member  of  the  parliaments  between  i6c^  and 
his  death,  but  he  came  mote  into  proininenoe  owing  to  his 
alleged  connexion  with  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury. 
A  man  (rf  some  scientific  knowledge,  be  had  been  in  the  haUt 
of  supplying  powders  to  Robert  On,  earl  of  Somerset,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  fatal  powder  cam«  f nm  the  hands  of 
Killigrew.  He  died  early  in  1633,  leaving  five  iona,  three  of 
whom  attained  some  reputation  (see  below). 

KHXIftRBW,  THOMAS  (1612-1683),  En^ish  dramatiU  and 
wit,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  was  bom  in  Lothbuiy,  London, 
on  the  Ttfa  of  February  i6i>.  Pqiys  says  that  as  a  boy  be 
satisfied  his  love  of  the  stage  by  volunteering  at  the  Red  Bull 
to  take  the  part  of  a  devil,  thus  seeing  the  play  for  nothing.- 
In  1633  he  became  page  to  Charles  L,  and  was  faithfully  attadted 
to  the  royal  house  throughout  tiis  life.  In  1635  he  was  in 
France,  and  has  left  an  account  (printed  In  the  EtmpeoH  Mcio- 
sine,  1803)  o(  the  cxordzing  of  an  evil  spirit  from  some  nuns  at 
Loudun.  In  1641  he  published  two  tra9-comedici,7'AeAMmen 
and  Claraciita,  both  of  which  had  probably  been  produced 
before  1636.  In  1647  he  followed  Prince  Charles  Into  exile. 
His  wit,  easy  morals  and  accommodating  temper  recommended 
him  to  Charles,  who  sent  him  to  Venice  in  1651  as  his  repre- 
sentative. Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  recalled  at  the 
request  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Paris.  At  the  Restora- 
tion be  became  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  U.,  and 
later  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  He  received  in  1660,  with 
Sir  William  Davenant,  a  patent  to  erect  a  new  playliouse,  the 
performances  in  which  were  to  be  independent  of  the  censorship 
of  the  master  of  the  revels.  Thb  infringement  of  his  prerogative 
caused  a  dilute  with  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  then  holder  of  the 
office,  but  Killigrew  settled  the  matter  by  generous  concessions. 
He  acted  independently  of  Davenant,  his  company  being  known 
as  the  King's  Servants.  They  played  at  the  Red  Bull,  until  in 
1663  he  built  for  them  the  original  Theatre  Royal  In  Drury 
Lane.  Pepys  writes  in  1664  that  Killigrew  intended  to  have 
four  opera  seasons  of  six  weeks  each  during  the  year,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  paid  several  vi^ts  to  Rome  to  secure  singers 
and  scene  decorators.  In  1664  his  plays  were  published  as 
Comedies  and  Tragedies.  WriUen  by  Thomas  KiUifrev.  l%ey 
are  Claraciita;  The  Princess,  or  Ltm  at  First  Tkt 
Parson's  Wedding;  Tit  Pilgrim;  Ckilia,  end  Chrinda,  m  Lne 
in  Arms;  Tkomaso,  or  the  Wanderer;  and  Bellamira,  Mer 
Dream,  or  Lme  of  Shadows.  .  The  Parson's  Wedding  (acted 
e.  1640,  reprinted  in  the  various  editions  of  Dodstey's  Old 
Plays  and  in  the  Ancient  British  Drama)  is  an  unsavoury  play, 
which  displays  nevertheless  conuderable  wit,  and  some  of  its 
jokes  were  appropriated  by  Congreve.  It  was  revived  after 
the  Restoration  in  1664  and  1673  or  1673,  all  the  parts  being 
in  both  cases  taken  by  women.  Killigrew  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  as  master  of  the  revdi  In  1673.  He  died  at  Whitehall 
on  the  iQth  of  March  1683.  He  was  twice  mankd,  first  to 
Cecilia  Crofts,  maid  of  honour  to  (}ueen  HenrietU  Maria,  and 
secondly  to  Charlotte  de  Hesse,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son  Thomas 
(1657-1719),  who  was  the  author  of  a  successful  little  iHece, 
ChUk:hal,  played  at  Dniry  Lane  on  the  i4tfa  of  Fcbiuaiy  1719, 
with  Mrs  Oldfidd  is  the  part  of  Flprioda. 


(Feb,  ta,  1668}  record*  that  he  was  Mid  to  boM  the  title  of  Kinf'i 
Fool  or  Jester,  with  a  cap  and  bell*  at  the  expense  ot  the  kinf'i 
wardrobe,  and  that  he  might  therefore  revik  or  jeer  anybody,  cvei 
the  greatest,  without  offcace. 

Wm  elder  brother.  Sir  WiuuH  Kiuicrew  (1606-1695),  **> 
a  court  offidal  under  Chariea  1.  and  Charles  IL-  He  attenvted 
to  drdn  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  and  was  the  auhor  of  foor 
plays  (printed  1665  and  1666)  of  some  merit 

A  younger  brother;  Dr  Hunv  KiLUcnw  (1613-1700), 
was  dtaplaia  and  almoner  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  master 
of  the  Savoy  after  the  RestoimtitHi.  A  juvenile  play  at  Ins, 
The  Conspiracy;  mtpAHfiA  surreptitiously  in  163S,  and  in  la 
authenticated  version  in  1653  as  Paliantmt  and  Endora.  He 
had  two  tons,  Hsmv  Kiujcrew  (d.  1713),  an  admiral,  and 
JaxU  KnxtCEEW,  also  a  naval  officer,  who  was  killed  u  aa 
encounter  with  the  French  in  January  1695;  and  a  dan^a, 
Anne  (1660-1685),  poet  and  painter,  who  was  maid  of  faooenr 
to  the  duchesa  <tf  York,  and  was  the  subject  of  an  ode 
Dryden,  which  Samod  Johnaoa  thoui^  the  noUctt  in  the 
language. 

A  ^ter,  EuzABETB  Knxicuw,  jnarried  Ftands  Boyle, 
ist  Viscount  Shannon,  and  became  a  mistress  of  Charles  IL 

KHXIV.  a  village  and  parish  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Loch  Tay,  4  m.  N.E.  of  KIl£n 
Junction  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Callander  ft  Oban  laQway. 
Pop.  t4  parish  (tgoi),  1433.  It  b  situated  near  tbe  cwnfaeace 
of  the  rivers  and  giaa  <rf  the  Dochait  and  Lodtay,  and  is  « 
popular  tourist  centre,  haVing  communication  by  steamer  with 
Kenmore  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  and  thence  by  coach  to 
Aberfeldy,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  tbe  Hig*il»iw|  railway. 
It  baa  manufactures  of  tweeda.  In  a  field  near  the  villa^ 
a  atone  marks  the  site  of  what  b  known  as  Fingal's  Gidvl 
An  island  in  the  Dochart  (which  b  crossed  at  KUlin  by  a  bridge 
of  five  arches)  b  the  andcnt  burial-place  of  tbe  dan  Macaah. 
Finlatig  Castle,  a  picturesque  mass  of  ivy-dad  rtiins,  was  a 
stron^wld  of  the  Campbells  of  Glenorchy.  and  several  eaib 
of  Breadalbane  were  buried  in  ground  adjoining  it,  where  the 
modem  mausoleum  of  the  family  stands.  Three  miles  up  the 
Lochay,  which  rises  in  the  hills  beyond  the  forest  of  Hamkn 
and  has  a  course  of  15  m.,  the  river  forms  a  graceful  cascade. 
Tbe  Dochart,  Issuing  from  Loch  Dochart,  flows  for  13  m.  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  and  falls  into  Lodi  Tay.  The  raiMd 
castle  on  an  Islet  ia  the  loch  once  behmged  to  the  rmwyhiJh 
of  Lochawe. 

KILIJ8,atownof  N.  Syria,  In  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo,  60  m.  N. 
of  Aleppo  dty.  It  b  situated  in  an  extremdy  fertile  {dain,  and 
is  completely  surrounded  with  olive  groves,  the  prodace  <f 
which  b  reckoned  the  finest  (h1  of  all  Syria;  and  its  postna 
on  the  carriage-road  from  Aleppo  to  Aintab  and  Bire^  givB 
it  importance.  The  population  (>o,ooo)  consists  laigdy  of 
Circassians,  Turkomans  and  Arabs,  the  town  lying  just  oa  the 
northern  rim  of  the  Arab  territory.  As  KUlb  ties  abo  very 
near  the  proposed  junction  of  the  Bagdad  and  the  Beirut -Aleppo 
railways  (at  Tell  Habesh),  it  is  likdy  to  increase  in  importance. 

KILLTBEQS,  a  seaport  and  nuuket  town  of  county  Doocgal, 
Ireland,  in  the  south  parliament ary  division,  on  tbe  north  coast 
on  Donegal  Bay,  the  terminus  <ii  the  Donegal  raDway.  Pop. 
(1901),  607.  It  derives  some  importance  from  its  fine  Und- 
lodced  harbour,  which,  affording  accommodatioo  to  large  vr&ek, 
b  used  as  a  naval  station,  and  b  the  centre  of  an  important 
fishery.  Hiere  b  a  larte  pier  for  tbe  fishing  vesacb.  The 
mani^Bcture  of  carpets  occupies  a  part  of  the  popuhtina, 
employing  both  male  and  female  bbour — the  productions  bcsag 
known  as  Don^al  carpets.  There  are  slight  remains  of  a  casik 
and  ancient  diurdi;  and  a  mineral  spring  b  still  used.  .The 
town  received  a  charter  from  Janes  I.,  and  was  a  puHaaMaiy 
boiou^,  returning  two  nmaben,  nitfl  the  Unkn. 


times,  and  the  modern  cattle  preserves  the  towen  of  the  old 
buHdUig.  Sir  John  de  Courcy  erected  this  Mmoag  mtny  other 
foitRaes  ia  ttw  nci^bourfaood;  it  wu  besieged  by  Shane 
O'Neil  {1567),  destroyed  by  Monk  (li^S),  aod  mbicqiicntly 
n^L  The  town  was  IncorpMated  by  Janus  and  Rtumed 
two  membeis  to  the  Irish  pariiamenL 

KIUUINB.  CKARLSS  EDWARD  (1751-IT99),  French 
genetaJ,  was  bora  at  Dnblin  on  the  19th  <A  October  1751. 
At  tbo  age  of  dmn  be  went  with  Ui  father,  wboto  Rtmanw 
waa  Jemu'iiff,  to  Tiaaa,  where  he  changed  Ida  name  to  Kil- 
maine,  after  a  village  in  Mayo.  He  cntned  the  French  amy 
as  an  officer  ia  a  dragoon  regimoit  in  1774,  and  afterwards 
•erved  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Navy  (i778)>  during  which  period 
be  waa  engaged  In  tbe  fi|}itbig  In  SencgaL  From  r78o  to  17S3 
be  took  part  In  tbe  War  ^  American  Independence  under 
Rochambeau,  rejoining  the  army  on  bis  return  to  France.  In 
i7gi,  as  a  retired  captain,  he  took  the  dvic  oath  and  was  recalled 
to  active  lervice,  becoining  Ueutenant-cotoDcl  in  in^,  and 
coknd,  bflgadler^itcBeiml,  and  Ueutcnant-general  In  1799-  In 
this  last  capacity  be  distfaiguisbed  himself  in  tbe  wars  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers.  But  he  became  an  object  of 
lutpicion  on  account  of  his  foreign  birth  and  bis  relations  with 
Kwghtui  He  was  suspended  on  tbe  4th  <a  August  1793,  and 
waa  not  recalled  to  active  aervice  till  1795.  He  then  tooli  part 
in  the  Italiaii  aunpaigns  of  1796  and  1797,  and  was  made 
commandant  of  Lombardy.  He  afterwarda  received  the 
aHnmand  of  tbe  cavalry  in  Boniqiarte's  "  army  of  England," 
of  wbidi,  during  tbe  alMence  of  Deaaix,  Iw  was  tcmpMarOy 
commander-in-chief  (179B).  St  died  od  ti/n  15th  of  Dfcemba 

tm 

See  J.  G.  Al^,  Bi^MmiM  &  O*  Amdl  RtMUiom  (1889); 
Euttoe  FleMi  Biiom  dts  Irouptt  Uran^rtt  an  tmkt  it  Fnmu 
(1834) :  Etienne  Cbamvay  >  Comspmidama  d»  Comet,  tome  iiL 

XIUUUOCK  a  muiet  town  of  coonty  JJuetkk,  Itdand, 
fa  tbe  eaat  parliamentary  dlvUoo,  134I  m.  S.W.  of  DobUn  bf 
the  Great  Soutiem  &  Western  main  line.  Pop.  (1901),  1106. 
It  commands  a  natural  route  (now  followed  by  the  railway) 
through  the  bills  to  tbe  south  asd  south-weM,  and  is  a  site^ 
great  hfatorfcal  interest.  It  received  a  diaiter  ia  the  teign  of 
Edward  IIL,  at  whlcii  time  it  was  walled  and  fntified,  and 
entered  by  four  gates,  two  id  which  remain.  It  was  a  militaiy 
post  of  importance  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  its  fortifications 
were  for  the  most  part  demolished  by  order  of  CromwcU. 
Two  cutellated  manrions  are  still  to  be  seen.  Tbi  ehoich  of 
St 'Peter  and  St  Paul  belonged  to  a  fOmer  abbey,  and  has  a 
tower  at  tbe  nortb-west  comer  which  h  a  converted  round  tower. 
Tbe  Dbminican  Abbey,  of  tbe  r3tb  century,  has  Early  English 
remains  of  great  beauty  and  a  tomb  to  Edmund,  the  last  of  the 
Whits  Kni^t^  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Desmond  intimately 
connected  with  KOmaDock,  who  received  Ihdr  title  from 
Edward  m.  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  HiO.  The  foundation  of 
KDmallock,  however,  is  attributed  to  the  Geraldines,  who  had 
several  towns  in  this  vicinity.  Ei^t  miles  from  the  town  is 
Lough  Gar,  near  wfakh  are  numeroua  stone  drcles  and  other 
Knujna.  "»■*  ittnmed  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament. 

KHJUKNOCK,  a  maDlc^>al  and  police  burgh  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  on  gawiartmpfc  Water,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Irvine,  34  m. 
S.W.  at  CHsagow  hy  tbe  Glasgow  ft  South-Wcaton  laOway. 
Pop.  (1901)*  35,091.  Among  tbe  dilef  bulld&igs  are  tbe  town 
lull,  coort-bouse,  com-ex change  (with  the  Albert  Tower,  no  ft. 
Ugh),  observatory,  academy,  corporation  art  galleiy.  Institute 
(containing  a  free  library  and  a  museum),  Kay  schools.  School 
«f  Sdmee  and  Art,  Atbuiaeum,  tlieatr^  infinuiy.  Agricultural 
fiall,  and  PhlkMophlcal  Inititutioa.  The  grounds  cHfKilmaroock 
Bonse,  presented  to  the  town  la  1893,  were  laid  out  aa  a  puUIc 
paA.  In  Xmj  Psrie  UH  uieB),  puntaed  bom  tlte  duke  of 


monument  was  unveiled  in  Kay  Park  in  1865.  KilmamodL  rote 
into  importance  in  the  17th  century  by  its  production  of  striped 
woollen  **  Kilmarnock  cowls "  and  tnead  bhie  btmnets,  and 
afterwards  acquired  a  great  name  for  its  fousad^  TvAty  and 
Scottish  carpets.  Tweeds,  blankets,  ibavds,  tartans,  lace 
curtains,  cottons  and  winceys  are  also  produced.  The  boot  and 
shoe  trade  is  prosperous,  and  there  are  extensive  ^ngiiwring  and 
hydraulic  marhlnrry  wcaks.  But  theiron  industry  is  prraiineot, 
the  town  being^  rituated  in  the  midst  of  a  lidi  minnal  re^on. 
Hera,  toi^  are  tbe  wotkabope  of  the  Glasgow  ft  Soath-Westem 
railway  company.  Kilmanx)ck  b  famous  for  Its  dairy  produce, 
and  every.  Octi^cT  htdds  the  largest  cheeae.show  in  Scotland. 
The  neighboarhood  abounds  in  freestone  and  coal.  The  butgh, 
ulidi  to  governed  by  a  provost  and  council,  unites  with  Dimi- 
barton,  Oasgow,  Renfrew  and  RutbAi^  fai  returning  one 
monbcr  to  pariianenL  Alexander  Smith,  the  poet  (1830-1867), 
wboee  father  was  a  lace-pattem  designer,  and  Sir  James  Shaw 
(1764-1843).  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1S06,  to  whom  a  statue 
wH  erected  In  the  town  in  1848,  were  nadves  of  Kilmamodt.  It 
dates  from  the  15th  century,  and  ia  1591  was  made  a  burgh  at 
barony  under  the  Boyds,  the  ruling  bmise  of  the  district.  The 
last  Boyd  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  beheaded 
'on  Tower  Hill,  London,  in  1746,  for  his  share  in  the  Jacobite 
rising.  Tbe  firttedftloacf  Robert  Bons^poaas  was  puUtohed 
herein  178& ' 

KIUUUIU,  a  town  In  the  Cnnnin^am  divldon  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Carmd,  sij  ro.  S.  by  W.  of  Glasgow  by  the 
Glasgow  &  Soutb-Westcm  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  r8o3.  Once 
noted  for  its  cutlery,  the  chief  industries  now  are  shoe  and 
bonnet  factories,  and  there  aire  inm  and  cod  mines  in  tbe  aei^ 
bourhood.  The  parish  church  dates  fr(»n  1170,  and  was  dedi- 
cated either  to  the  Virgin  or  to  a  Scottish  saint  ofihegth  century 
called  Maure.  It  was  enlarged  ia  1403  and  in  great  part  rebuilt 
inr88S.  Adjoining  it  is  the  butial-pbce  of  tbe  caris  of  Glencaini, 
the  leading  personages  in  the  disbfct  dnrbig  sevfial  centuries, 
some  of  whom  bore  the  style  of  Lord  Kibnaurs.  Their  family 
name  was  Cunningham,  adopted  ptt^ably  f  rqm  the  manor  which 
tbey  acquired  in  the  isth  century.  The  town  was  made  a  bui]^ 
ei  barmy  In  1537  by  the  carl  tA  that  date.  Bums's  patron,  the 
thirteenth  cari,  on  whose  death  the  poet  wrote  hb  toudtlng 
"  lament,"  sold  the  Kilmanrs  estate  Ia  1786  to  the  marchiraesa 
of  TItchfidd. 

KILN  (O.  £.  cytfKe,  from  tbe  LaL  ealina,  a  kitchen,  cooking- 
stove),  a  pUce  for  butnln^  bakbig  or  dr^ng.  Kilns  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes— those  in  which  the  materials  come  Into 
actual  contact  with  the  flames,  and  those  in  which  the  furnace  is 
beneath  or  surrounding  the  oven.  Lime-kilos  are  of  the  first 
class,  and  brick-kilns,  pottety-kilns,  ftc,  of  the  second,  ubii^ 
also  includes  places  for  merely  drying  material^  such  ss 
hop-kilns,  usually  called  "oasts"  or  "oost-bousea." 

KIIPATRICK,  HEW,  or  EAST,  also  called  Bubsd£k,  a  town  of 
Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  5}  m.  N.W.  of  Glasgow  by  road,  with 
a  sution  on  the  North  Biitbb  railway  company's  branch  Une 
from  Glasgow  to  Milngavie.  Fop.  (rpoi),  3705.  The  towa  is 
largely  inhabited  by  business  men  Cnnn  Glasgow.  The  public 
buildings  include  the  Shaw  convalescent  home,  Buchanan 
Retreat,  house  of  refuge  for  giris,  library,  and  St  Peter's  College, 
afinestructure,  presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1891 
by  tbe  archbisbap  of  Glasgow;  Them  is  some  cosl-mlning,  and 
lime  Is  manufactured.  Remains  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  are 
close  to  the  town.  At  Garscube  and  Garscadden,  both  witbla 
i}  m.  of  New  Kilpatiick,  are  extensive  iron-woks,  sod  at  th« 
former  place  coai  is  mined  and  stone  qu&nied. 

KILPAIItICK,  OLD.  a  town  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  right  bank  of  tbe  Clyde.  lo^m.  N.W.  of  Glasgow  by  rail,  with 
sutions  on  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  raihnys.  Pop. 
(1901),  1533.  It  is  tndltfcmally  the  Uith^soe  of  St  Bstdi^ 
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KIIAVSH.  a  seaport  and  mtering-pUce  of  connty  Cbn, 
Iidand,  in  Uw'west  parliamenUry  diviuon,  on  the  nortb  ahora 
of  the  Shaanon  estuaiy  45  m.  below  Umcrick.  Pop. 'of  urban 
district  (igoi),  4179.  It  is  the  terauDus  of  a  brandi  of  the  West 
Clare  railw^.  only  seaport  of  importance  la  the  county, 
it  haa  a  conaidetable  export  trade  in  peat  fuel,  extensive  fisheiiea, 
and  <i«g^'w  quarries;  while  general  lain,  htatt  fain  and  annual 
agricultural  shows  are  held.  The  inner  harbour  admits  only 
small  vessels,  but  there  is  a  good  pier  a  mile  south  of  the  town. 
Off  the  harbour  lies  Scattery  Island  (/"**  CaUui^),  where 
St  Senan(d.  544)  founded  n  monastery.  There  are  the  remains 
of  his  oratory  and  bouw  and  of  seven  rude  chuicbesotch^Is, 
together  with  a  round  tower  and  a  holy  well  still  in  repute.  The 
island  also  received  the  epithet  of  Bafyt  was  a  favontUe 
biurial-ground  until  modem  times. 

KILATTH,  a  police  bui^  of  Stiilinplun,  Scotland,  on  the 
Kelvin,  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  Glasgow  by  the  North  British  railway, 
and  dose  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canaL  Pop.  (1901),  7191. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  town  and  public  halls,  and  the 
academy.  The  chief  industries  are  ooal-miniog  and  iron-wwks; 
there  are  also  manufactures  of  paper  and  cotton,  besides  quarry- 
ing of  whinstone  and  sandstone.  Thereareoonsklerableremains 
of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  south  of  the  town,  and  to  the  north 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  Kilsyth  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  and  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  iSa6.  It  was 
the  scene  of  Uontnm^  defeat  of  the  Govenanteia  tm  the 
15th  of  August  1645.  The  town  was  the  centre  <rf  remarkable 
religious  revivals  in  i74>'3  and  1839,  the  latter  conducted  by 
William  Chalmers  Bums  (i8i5-r868),  the  missionary  to  China. 

KILT,  pr^ierly  the  shott  looae  skirt  or  pettkoat,  reaching 
to  the  knieet  and  usually  made  id  tartan,  fbmdng  part  of  the 
dicsa  of  a  Scottish  Highlander  (see  Cobtdue).  Tbe  word 
means  that  which  is  "  girded  or  tucked  up,"  and  is  apparently 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  cf.  Danish  kilu,  to  tuck  up.  The  early 
kilt  was  not  a  separau  garmenc  but  was  merely  tbe  lower  part 
of  tbe  pUid,  in  which  the  Bi^ilaader  wi^iped  hlmid^  haiqjiv 
down  in  foMs  below  the  belt. 

KILWA  (Quiloa),  a  sc^rt  of  German  East  Africa,  about 
900  m.  S.  of  Zanzibar.  There  are  two  KUwas,  one  on  the  main- 
Und— Kilwa  Kivinjc;  the  other,  the  ancient  dty,  on  an  island — 
KQwa  Kiawani.  Kilwa  Klvinje,  on  tbe  northern  side  of  Kilwa 
Bay,  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  houses  in  the  European  quarter 
being  large  and  substantial.  The  govemmentjiouse  and  barracks 
are  fortiEed  and  are  surrounded  by  fine  public  gardens.  The 
adjacent  country  is  fertile  and  thickly  populated,  and  tbe  trade 
(rftbcpoitistonsiderable.  Uuchofltiiinthehandsof Banyana. 
KOwa  b  a  starting-point  for  caravans  to  Lake  Nyaaa.  Pop. 
about  joeo.   Host  ot  the  inhabitants  are  SwahilL 

Kilwa  Kiuwani,  18  m.  to  the  south  of  tbe  modem  town, 
possesses  a  deep  barinnr  sheltned  irom  aO  winds  by  projecting 
coral  recb.  Tbe  island  on  which  It  Is  built  is  separMed  from  the 
mainland  by  a  shallow  and  narrow  channeL  The  ruins  of  the 
dty  Indude  massive  walls  and  bastions,  remains  of  a  paUce 
and  of  two  large  mosques,  of  which  the  domed  roofs  are  in  fair 
preservation,  besides  several  Arab  forts.  The  new  quarter 
contains  a  customs  house  and  a  few  Arab  buUdings.  Pop.  about 
600.  On  the  island  of  Simga  Hanara,  at  tbe  aootbem  end  of 
Kilwa  Bay,  hidden  in  dense  vegetation,  are  the  ruins  of  another 
dty,  unknown  to  history.  Fragments  of  palaces  and  mosques 
in  carved  limestone  exist,  and  on  the  beach  are  the  remains  of  a 
lighthouse.  Chinese  coins  and  pieces  of  porcelain  have  been 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  washed  up  from  the  reefs. 

The  sultanate  of  Kilwa  is  reputed  to  have  been  founded  about 
A.D.  975  by  Ali  ibn  Hasan,  a  PerMan  prince  from  Shiraz,  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Greek  cdooy  of  Rbapta.  Tbe  new  ctate.  at  first 
ooofiacd  to  the  town  of  Kilwa,  attended  its  infliiwOTi  along  the  coast 


large  and  wealthy  dty,  ponesnng,  it  i*  itated,  thnehuBdrcd  moaqntsi 
In  1503  Kilwa  submitted  to  Vsaco  da  Gama.  but  tbe  sultan  «b0sci- 
ing  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  upon  him,  the  dty  »  lyis  wu  occu- 
pied by  the  Poctugueae.  Th^  built  a  fort  there;  the  first  elected 
by  them  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Fighting  ensued  betsro  tbe 
Arabs  and  the  Portuguese,  tbe  city  was  destr^ed;  and  in  1513  tbe 
PortUEuese,  whose  ranks  had  been  decimated  by  fever,  tempotarily 
abanoooed  the  place.  Subsequently  Kilwa  one  of  the  daa 

centres  of  tbe  slave  trade.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tTth  cettury 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  imams  of  Muscat,  and  on  the 
separation  in  1856  of  their  Arabian  and  Afrkaa  poascssiaaa  hrriif 
subject  to  tbe  sultan  of  Zansibar.  With  flie  nat  of  the  aomhen 
pan  of  tbe  sultan's  continental  dominions  Kilwa  was  acqnirad  by 
Germany  in  1890  (see  AraiCA,  |  siandGaaMAH  East  Atuca]. 

KILWARDBY,  ROBERT  (d.  1279),  aichlnshop  of  Cantdbory 
and  cardinal,  studied  at  the  univei»ty  of  Paris,  iriiere  be  soob 
became  famous  as  a  teacher  ol  grammar  and  lo^c.  Afterwards 
joining  the  order  of  St  Dominic  and  turning  his  attention  to 
theology,  be  was  chosen  provincial  prior  of  his  order  gi 
in  1361,  and  in  October  1171  P^  Gregory  X.  tcnniBalcd 
a  dispute  over  the  vacant  ardibishtqiric  of  Canterbury  by 
appointing  Kilwardby.  Although  the  new  archbtsbop  crowned 
Edward  L  and  bis  queen  Eleanor  in  August  1174,  he  took  little 
part  in  bouKM  trf  atal^  but  was  energetic  in  dadw^ng  tbe 
spiritual  duQes  of  his  office.  He  waa  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  showed  liberality  to  the  Dominicans.  In  1378  Pope 
Nicholas  m.  made  him  cardinal-bisbop  at  Porto  and  Santa 
Rnfina;  be  resigned  his  archbisbopiic  and  left  ^-■^■y'.  canying 
with  him  tbe  legisten  and  other  nluable  prafxity  liiliuiglin 
to  tbe  see  d  Gtnteibuiy.  He  died  in  Italy  on  the  iitb  eC 
September  1179.  Ktlwardby  was  the  first  member  of  a  men- 
dicant order  to  attain  a  high  position  in  the  Er^iih  Chutb. 
Among  his  numerous  writings,  ^nch  became  voy  popular 
among  students,  are  Bt  mtn  leiailianm,  Dt  Itmpmt,  Dm  Vmi- 
tenali,  and  some  commentaries  on  Atistotlb 

See  N.  Trevet,  Annala  mx  ngmm  Am^iat.  etCtcd  by  T.  Hog 
(London,  1 845} ;  W.  F.  Hook,  Lmm  of  Iht  Artkbiskcpt  ef  Cmatabmif. 
vol.  iii.  (London,  1860-1S76);  J.  QuMf  and  J.  £cfaanl.  Sa^ma 
crdimii  Pndiutmm  (taris,  1719-1721), 

RlLVIlUIUro»  a  monic^  and  pdice  bnr^  of  Ayakbt, 
Scotland,  on  the  rij^t  bank  of  the  Gamock,  34  m.  S.W.  of 
Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  railway,  and  16]  m.  by  tbe  Glasgow 
tt  Soutb-Westem  railway.  Ptq).  (1901),  4440.  Tbe  dbd 
buUdings  Indude  the  pul^  llbniry,  the  Mawnic  ball  and  the 
district  boBi^taL  Ibe  centre  of  interest,  however,  is  tbe  nnncd 
abbey,  originally  one  of  the  richest  in  Scotland.  Founded 
about  1140  by  Hugh  de  Morville,  lord  of  Cuninin^iante,  for 
Tyranoisian  monks  of  the  Benedictine  wdcr,  it  was  AeAkattA 
to  St  Wlimln,  wbo  Uvcd  on  the  ^mt  in  tbe  Sih  century  and  has 
given  hia  name  to  the  town.  This  beautiful  spedmen  tt  Eaify 
FiigHfli  architecture  was  partly  destroyed  in  1561.  and  ita 
lands  were  granted  to  the  eari  of  E^inton  and  others.  Kil- 
winning is  Ibe  traditional  NrthphMT  of  Scottish  ftcemassmy, 
the  lodge,  bdieved  to  have  been  founded  hj  tbe  foreign  aicU- 
tects  and  masons  who  came  to  build  tbe  abbey,  being  regarded 
as  the  mother  lodge  in  Sa>tland.  The  royal  company  of  aicheo 
of  Kilwinning — dating,  it  is  said,  sa  far  back  as  1488  meet 
every  July  to  shoot  at  the  ptqunjay.  The  industry  in  wcaviag 
ahuris  and  lighter  fabrics  has  died  oat;  and  the  large  iran, 
coal  and  fire-day  wotfcs  at  E^faitan,  ud  wonted  T*— 
employ  most  of  the  inhabitants.  About  a  mile  from  KUwmaiag 
is  Eglinton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  eadi  of  *'fti»"»  tmt  a 
1798  in  the  English  castellated  style. 

KDIBERUT,  JOHH  WUUKHOUK.  tsr  East  or 
En^Isfa  statesman,  waa  bora  on  the  Ttb  of  January  1816,  bcsag 
the  eldest  ion  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Woddiouse  and  grandson  of 
the  and  Baron  Wodehouse  (tbe  barony  dating  frun  1797), 
irtwm  he  succeeded  in  1846.  He  was  edottted  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  be  took  a  first-dass  deyce  in 


interval  (1856-1858)  hehadbeenenvoy-extraordinaiy  toRonU; 
Mhd  in  1863  be  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Copenhacen  on 
the  foriorn  hope  of  finding  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  SchlMwig- 
Holstcin  questioa.  Hie  minion  was  a  failure,  but  probably 
nothing  cbe  was  posaiUe.  In  1864  be  becanw  under  secretary 
for  India,  but  towarda  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant  ci  Ireland.  In  that  capacity  he  bad  to  grapple 
with  tbe  fitat  manifcitationa  of  Fenianism,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  vigour  addsuccess  he  was  created  (1866)  earl  of  Kudberley. 
In  July  1866  he  vacated  bis  office  with  the  fall  of  Lord  RusseU's 
ministry,  but  in  1868  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's cabinet,  and  in  July  1870  was  transferred  from  that 
post  to  be  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  It  waa  the 
moment  of  tbe  great  diamond  discoveries  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  new  town  of  Kimberley  was  named  after  the  colonial  secre- 
tary of  the  day.  After  an  interval  of  oppoation  from  1874  to 
1880,  Lord  Kimberley  returned  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  next  ministry;  but  at  the  end  of  1882  he  exchanged 
tbboffice  first  for  that  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
then  for  the  secretaryship  of  state  for  India,  a  post  he  retained 
during  the  remainder  of  Mr  Gladstone's  tenure  of  power 
(i88t-i8Sti,  1892-1894),  though  in  1891-1S94  he  combined  witb 
it  thatof  the  lord  presidency  of  the  council.  In  Lord  Rosebery's 
cabinet  (1894-1895)  he  was  foreign  secretary.  Lord  Eimi)erley 
was  an  admirable  departmcntAl  chief,  but  it  is  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate Ua  own  penonality  with  any  ministerial  aa  during  his 
occupation  of  all  these  posts.  He  was  at  the  colonial  office 
wfaen  responsible  government  was  granted  to  Cape  Colony, 
when  British  Colombia  was  added  to  tbe  Dominion  of  Canada, 
nnd  during  the  Boer  War  of  iSSo-Si,  with  ita  conclnrion  at 
Majuba;  and  he  was  foreign  secretary  when  the  misunderstand- 
ing arose  with  Germany  over  the  proposed  lease  of  territory  from 
tbe  Congo  Free  Sute  for  the  Cape  to  Csirti  route.  He  was 
essentially  a  loyal  Gladstonian  party  man.  His  moderation, 
common  sense,  and  patriotism  had  their  influence,  nevertheless, 
on  his  colleagues.  As  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  be  acted  iritb  undeviating  dignity;  and  in  opposition 
he  was  «  courteous  antagonist  and  a  critic  of  weij^t  and 
a:pcrience.  He  took  considerable  interest  in  education,  and 
after  being  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  senate  of  London 
University,  be  bc^me  its  cliancdlor  in  1899.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  8tb  of  April  1903,  being  succeeded  In  the  earldom 
by  his  eldest  and  only  surviving  son,  Lord  Wodehouse  (b.  1848). 

KniBBRLBT,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province,  South  Africa, 
tbe  centre  of  the  Giiqualaod  West  diamond  industry,  647  m. 
N.E.  Cape  Town  and  310  m.  S.W.  of  Johaniusbu^  by  nil. 
Pop.  (1904),  34,331,  of  whom  13,556  were  wlutcs.  The  town  is 
bnQt  on  the  bare  veld  midway  between  the  Modder  and  Vaal 
Rivers  and  Is  401a  ft.  above  the  sea.  Having  grown  out  of 
c«mpe  fonned  round  the  diamond  mines,  its  plan  is  very  irregular 
and  in  itrikfaig  contrast  with  the  rectangular  outline  common 
to  South  African  tdwns.  Grouped  round  market  square  are 
the  law  courts,  with  a  fine  clock  tower,  the  post  and  telegraph 
offices  and  the  town-halL  The  public  library  and  the  hospital 
nreinDuToits  PanRoad.  In  the  district  of  Newton,  laid  out 
during  the  si^  of  i899-i90(^  a  monumeot  to  thaw  who  fell 
during  tbe  opentions  has  been  erected  where  four  nnds  meet. 
Siege  Avenue,  in  tbe  suburb  of  Kenflworth,  ajo  ft.  wide,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  long,  and  {Wanted  with  16  rows  of  trees,  was  also 
laid  oat  during  de  dege.  In  the  putjiic  gardens  are  statues 
of  Queen  Victmia  and  Cedl  Rhodes.  T1w.diamond  nines  form, 
however,  the  chief  attract ioD  irf  tbe  town  (see  Duhond).  Of 
these  the  Kimberley  b  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  market 
square.  The  De  Beer*  ndne  is  one  mile  east  of  the  Kimberley 
nUne.  The  other  principal  mines,  Bultfontein,  Du  Toits  Pan 
and  WcMdton,  arc  still  farther  distant  from  the  town.  Barbed 
irire  fencfaig  aunonndi  the  minen,  which  cover  about  tSo  acres. 


Most  of  the  white  workmen  employed  live  at  Kenilworth,  laid 
out  by  the  De  Beers  company  as  a  "  model  village."  Beacons- 
field,  near  Du  Toits  Pan  Mine^  b  also  dependent  on  the 
diamond  industry. 

Kimberley  was  founded  in  1S70  by  diggers  who  discovered 
diamonds  on  the  farms  of  Du  Toits  Pan  and  Bultfontein.  In 
1871  richer  diamonds  were  found  on  the  neighbouring  farm  of 
Vooniitzight  at  places  named  De  Beers  and  Cole^>erg  Kopje. 
There  were  at  first  three  distinct  mining  camps,  one  at  Du 
ToiU  Pan,  another  at  De  Beers  (called  De  Beers  Rush  or  Old 
De  Beers]  and  the  third  at  the  Colesben?  Kopje  (called  De 
Beers  New  Rush,  or  New  Rush  simply).  The  Colesberg  Kopje 
mine  was  in  July  1873  renamed  Kimberley  ia  honour  of  the 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  the  ist  carl  of  Kimberley, 
by  whose  direction  the  mines  were — in  1871 — taken  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  Kimberley  was  also  chosen  as 
the  name  of  the  town  into  which  the  mining  camps  developed. 
Doubt  having  arisen  as  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  to  the  minerals 
on  Vooruitzight  farm,  litigation  ensued,  ending  in  the  purchase 
of  the  farm  by  the  State  for  ^100,000  in  1875.  In  1S80  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  Cape  Colony  (sec  Gkiqttaund).  In  1874  a 
great  part  pi  the  population  left  for  the  newly  discovered  gold 
diggings  in  the  Lydenburg  district  of  the  Transvaal,  but  others 
took  their  place.  Among  those  early  attracted  to  Kimberley 
were  Cedl  Rbodof  and  "  Pamey  "  Bamato,  who  in  time  came 
to  represent  two  groups  of  finaoders  controlling  the  mines. 
The  nnalpmation  of  thdr  interests  in  1889 — when  tbe  Dfr 
Been  group  purchased  the  Kimberley  miiK  for  £5,338,650— 
put  the  whole  diamond  production  of  the  Kimberley  fields  in  the 
hands  of  one  company,  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd., 
BO  named  after  the  former  owners  of  the  farms  on  which  are 
situated  the  chief  mines.  Kimberley  in  consequence  became 
largely  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  Die  Beers  corporation, 
the  town  having  practically  no  industries  other  than  diamond 
mining.  Horse-breeding  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  value  of  the  annu^  output  of  diamonds  averages  about 
£4,SOo,ooa  The  Importance  of  tbe  industry  led  to  the  building 
of  a  railway  from  Cb^  Town,  <^ned  in  18S5.  On  the  outbreak 
ol  war  between  the  British  and  the  Boers  in  1899  Kimberley  was 
invested  by  a  Boer  force.  The  siege  began  on  the  lath  oi 
October  and  lasted  until  tbe  15th  of  February  1900,  when  the 
town  was  tdierod  by  General  Sir  John  Frendi^  Among  the 
besieged  was  Cedl  Rhodes,  who  placed  tbe  resources  of  tbe 
De  Beers  company  at  the  disposal  of  the  defenders.  In  1906 
the  town  was  put  in  direct  railway  communication  with  Joban- 
nesbuTg,  and  in  1908  the  completkm  of  the  line  from  Blocm- 
fontein  gave  Natal  direct  access  to  Kimberley,  wbidi  thus 
became  an  important  railway  centre. 

RIMERIDGIAN.  in  geology,  the  basal  division  of  the  Upper 
Oolites  in  the  Jurassic  system.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
hamlet  of  Kimeiidge  or  Kinuneridge  near  tbe  coast  of  Donet- 
shire,  En^and.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  snggested  by 
T.  Webster  in  i8r3;in  i8t8,  in  the  form  Kimeridge  Cay,  it  was 
used  by  Buckland.  From  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  where  it  is 
splendidly  e^>osed  in  the  fine  difis  from  St  Alban's  Head  to 
Gad  CliS,  it  follows  the  line  of  Jurasdc  outcrop  through  Wilt- 
shire, where  there  b.a  broad  equmse -between  Westbwy  and 
Devizes,  as  far  as  York^re,  there  it  appears  In  the  vale  of 
Pickering  and  on  tbe  coast  in  Filey  Bay.  It  generally  occupied 
broad  valleys,  of  which  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  Good  exposures  occur  at  Seend,  Calne,  Swindon, 
Wootton  Bassett,  Faringdon,  Abingdon,  Culham,  Shotover  Hill, 
Brill,  Ely  and  Market  Rasen.  Traces  of  the  formation  are  found 
as  far  north  as  the  cast  coast  of  Cromarty  and  Sutherland  at' 
Eathie  and  Helmsdale. 

In  England  the  Klmeridgian  is  uwally  divinble  into  an  Upper 
Scries,  600-650  ft.  in  the  south,  dark  tntnminous  shales,  paper 


higher  portioiu.  Ca^Mctras  alUrnoKt  is  the  soiul  ammonite  chmnc- 
terutk  of  the  lower  di>^uoii,  with  the  tub-soiie  of  Ottrta  dtitcidea  in 
the  lower  portion.  Exotyra  rirtula  ia  common  in  the  u  pper  part  of 
the  lower  diviwHi,  and  tlw  lower  part  erf  the  Uroer  Kimendgian. 
A  Uife  amnber  c<  mmnmnite*  are  peculiar  to  this  fonnation,  in- 
dudiw  Riimtekia  tudoxus.  R.  JTuirmaitm,  AtpiJourat  Infapinus, 
ftc  dm  dinoMuriaa  icptUe*  an  abuadant,  CeHamnrus.  CtganUh 
tatma,  Mtalosaiuvt,  alw  jdeaioaauta  and  ichthyoaaun;  croco- 
diliaa  and  cndoniao  naiatiw  an  alao  found.  PrglocarUa  tlnahitd, 
Tineia  dKviuM,  Bdtmnitn  strwfatej,  B.  BtaiimUei,  LinpUa  «afu, 
FkyHthtMOla  ime»mta*i  and  Bx^yra  nana  arc  cbaiaicteriitk  foaaili. 
Alum  hu  bMD  obtained  from  theKimeridKe  Clay,  and  the  cement* 
•tohea  have  been  employed  la  Pnrbedc;  co^oUtea  an  found  in  amall 
quantitiea.  Bricka,  tilea,  Rower~pota,  &&,  ar«  made  from  the  clay 
at  Swindon,  Gtllingfaam,  Brill,  tiy,  Homcaatle,  and  other  placea. 
,The  Hxalled  "  Kimeridse  coal "  ta  a  hi^ly  bituminoua  ahafe  cap- 
able of  bein|[  used  aa  fuel,  which  haa  beoi  worked  on  the  cliff  M 
:  Little  Kimend^ 

;  The."  Kimendgien'' of  coatiDeBtaf  laoloeiita  iauinally  made  to 
contain  the  three  aub-divlaioaa  of  A.  Oppel  and  W.  Waagen,  via..*— 

r  Upper    (Viigulian)      with  Exogyn  w^ma 
IGmeridgicn  ■(  \uddle  iPterotxnn)     with  Pitnctrat  ectani 

iLower  (Aatartiap)'  with^riarftm^raMMJfiMa; 
but  the  uMer  portion  of  thia  contuiental  KImeridnaa  ia  equivalent 
to  tome  M  the  Britith  Portlandian;  while  roost  of  the  Astartian  cor- 
reaponda  to  the  Corallian.  A.  de  Lapparent  now  recogniiet  only 
the  Virgulian  and  Pteroceru  in  the  Kimeridpen.  Clays  and  marla 
with  occaMonal  limeatonea  and  aandatones  rnreaent  the  Kiroe- 
ridsien  of  moat  of  oortliem  Europe,  including  Rui«a.  In  Swabia 
and  some  other  parts  of  Germany  the  curious  ruintfonn  marble 
Fdsenkdk  occura  on  this  horiion,  and  most  of  the  KimeridKieD  of 
BoutheraEurope.includinKtheAlps.iscalcareoui.^  Representatives 
of  the  formation  occur  inC  laucasia,  Algeria,  Abyssinia,  Madaraacar; 
in  South  America  with  volcanic  roclcs,  and  possibly  in  Caufomia 
(Maripan  beds),  Alasica  and  King  Charlea'a  I^nd. 
■  See  "  Junwc  Rocks  of  Britain,"  vols.  v.  and  {.,  Utmoin  of  lie 
Gtaiopcai  Siin€y  (voL  v.  contaioa  references  to  literature  up  to  1893}. 

(J.  A  H.) 

mMQl,  or  Q11191,  Uie  family  naiae  of  three  Jewish  grammar- 
ians  and  hibliad  KhoUn  who  wdiM  at  Narbonae  in  the  lath 
century  and  the  begimung  of  the  i3tb,  and  exerdaed  great 
influence  on  the  (tudy  of  the  Hebrew  Uoguage.  The  name,  as  ia 
■hows  by  manuscript  testimony,  wu  ^10  pronounced  fam^i 
and  further  mention  is  made  of  the  French  surname  Petit 
'  Joseph  was  a  native  of  southern  Spain,  awl  settled 

in  Provence,  where  he  was  one  oS  the  first  to  set  fotili  in  the 
Hebrew  language  the  results  of  Hebraic  philology  as  expounded 
by  the  Spanish  Jews  in  their  Arabic  treatises.  He  wa<  acquainted 
moreover  with  Latin  grammar,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
resorted  to  the  innovation  of  dividing  the  Hebrew  vowels  into 
five  long  vowels  and  five  short,  previous  grammarians  having 
simply  q>oken  of  seven  vowels  without  distinction  of  quantity. 
His  grammatical  textbook^  Scfer  Ha-Zikkaron,  "Book  of 
Remembrance  "  (ed.  W.  Bacher,  Berlin,  1888),  was  marked  by 
methodical  comprehensiveneas,  and  introduced  into  the  theory 
tA  the  verbs  a  new  dasufication  of  the  stems  which  has  been 
retained  by  later  scholars.  In  the  far  more  ample  Sefer  Ba- 
Cality,  "Book  of  Demonstration"  (ed.  Matthews,  Berlin,  1887), 
Joseph  ^imhi  attacks  the  philolo^cal  work  of  the  greatest  Frendi 
Talmud  scholar  of  that  day,  R.  Jacob  Tarn,  who  eq>oused  the 
antiquated  system  of  Menahem  b.Saruq,  and  this  he  supplements 
by  an  independent  critique  of  Menahem.  This  wodc  is  a  mine 
of  varied  exegetical  and  philological  details.  He  also  wrote 
OHiunentaries — the  majority  of  which  are  lost — on  a  great 
numberof thescripturalbooks.  ThoseonProverbsand J(A  have 
been  published.  He  composed  an  apologetic  woA  under  the 
title  Sefer  Ha-Beritk  ("Book  of  the  Bond  ").  a  fragment  of  which 
is  extant,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  the  ethico-philost^hical 
work  ol  Ba^iya  ibn  Psquda  ("  Duties  <A  the  Heart "}.  In  his 
commentaries  he  also  made  contributions  to  the  eompintm 
philolofy  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

'  Hoses  K11191  was  the  antbor  o(  a  Hebrew  granmar,  known — 
Jif  ter  the  first  three  wtmls— as  Mahalak  Shebile  Ha-daai.  or  briefly 


also  woo  introduced  tne  now  usual  sequence  in  the  eDumaam 
oE  stcm-fonns.  Hia  handbook  was  of  great  ^wtwiiffl  inqMctaace 
as  in  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century  it  beooe  the  favooriu 
Tna»iii»i  ffjft  the  study  of  Hd>rew  among  noo- Judaic  t-frrfin 
(isted.,]touo,i5oS).  Elias  Leviu(f. a!)  wrote  Hebrew  aplaaa- 
tions,  ud  SAsstian  Mtlnster  translated  it  into  Latin.  Moks 
Itimhi  also  composed  conunentaiies  to  the  biblical  books;  those 
on  Proverbs,  ^ra  and  Nehemiah  are  in  the  great  tabbinical 
Ublea  falsely  ascribed  to  Abraham  ibn  Esra. 

David  (laivi  (c  1160-1135),  also  known  as  JEa^(-R.  David 
l^imbi),  eclipsed  the  fame  iMh  of  liis  father  and  his  bfoUxr. 
From  the  writings  of  the  fonner  he  quotes  a  great  number  of 
explanations,  some  of  which  are  known  only  from  thb  source. 
His  mapo"^  opus  is  the  Afer  if  uUoI,  "Bookof  CompleteMss." 
This  falls  into  two  divisions:  tbe  grammar,  to  which  the  title 
of  the  whole,  MiUei,  is  usually  ai^lied  (first  printed  in  CotBianti- 
nople,  1531-1534,  then,  with  the  notes  of  Eliaa  Levita,  at  Venkx, 
1545),  ud  the  lexicon,  Stftr  HatkmaJumt,  "Book  of  Roots," 
which  was  first  printed  in  It^ly  before  1480,  then 'at  Naples  in 
1490,  and  at  Venice  in  1546  with  the  annoutions  erf  EUas.  The 
modd  and  the  priadpal  source  for  tlus  work  <tf  David  ^imhi'* 
was  the  book  of  R.  Jonah  (Abulwalid),  which  was  cast  in  a 
dmilar  bipartite  form;  and  it  was  chieflydue  to  Nimbi's  gnBtmar 
and  ksdoon  that,  whUe  tbe  contents  of  Abulwalid's  wmfcs  wen 
common  knoiriedge,  they  themadves  remained  in  oblivsoB  for 
centuries.  In  spite  of  this  dependence  on  his  ptcdecesMn  his 
woik  shows  originality,  eq>edally  in  tbe  arrangement  of  his 
material.  In  the  gnunmar  be  combined  the  pandipBatic 
method  of  his  brother  Moses  with  the  procedure  of  the  elder 
schoUrs  who  devoted  a  cIom  attcntiM  to  duaik.  In  his 
dictionary,  again,  he  recast  tbe  kxicologica]  materials  inde- 
pendently, tad  enriched  lexicography  itself,  c^edaDy  by  hia 
numerous  etymological  expUnations.  Under  the  title  SfStfa, 
"  Pen  of  the  Writer  "  (Lyk,  1864),  David  (imbi  oompoaed  »  MR 
of  grammatical  Aui^Mndium  as  a  guide  to  the  correct  putictna- 
tion  of  the  biblical  manuscripts;  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,! 
of  extracts  fn»n  the  UiUd.  After  the  completion  of  his  great 
wotk  he  b^can  to  write  commentaries  on  portions  of  tbe  Sai(^ 
turea.  "Die  first  vras  on  Chnniides,  then  followed  one  on  tbe 
Psalms,  and  finally  his  exegetical  miitripiffr  fhf  commentary 
on  the  prophets.  His  annotations  oa  the  Psalms  ate  especially 
interesting  for  the  polemical  excursuses  directed  against  tbe 
Christian  interpretation.  He  was  also  responsible  for  a  anmne»- 
taiy  on  Genesis  (ed.  A.  GOnsbuig,  Prcsibuig,  1841),  in  which  be 
followed  Moacs  Maimonidcs  in  e^itaining  b9>Hc^  narratives  at 
visions.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  adherent  <A  Haimonides,  and, 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  took  an  active  part  in  ibe  battle 
whichraged  in  southern  Fnnceand  Spain  round  his  philoaophico- 
religious  writings.  Tbe  popularity  (rf  his  biblical  excgcss  is 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  first  [Minted  texts  of  tbe 
Hebrew  Bible  were  accompanied  by  his  dtuameBtaiy:  die  Psabos 
1477,  periiaps  at  Bologna;  the  «riy  Prophets,  1485,  ^t-^t 
the  later  Prophets,  ibid.  14S6. 

His  commentaries  have  been  fr«|iiently  leptlnieJ.  many  of  them 
In  Latin  translations.  A  new  editton  of  that  oa  tbe  PbIos  was 
begun  by  Schiller-Sdoessy  {Firtt  Book  cf  Ptaims,  Cambridge. 
Abr.  Gnnr  wrote  of  the  three  Kin^u  in  the  Hebrew  periodical 
Ofor  Ntfmai  (vol.  ii.,  tS57~A.  Criger,  Gttammdit  Sthnfiem, 
v.i-47}.  See  further  the /rwuikfii^^ftfB.  (W.  Ba-) 

KIM  (0.  £.  cyn,  a  word  rqiresented  In  neariy  aO  Tentooie 
languages,  cf.  Du.  JbiwiM,  Dan.  and  Swed.  kin,  Goth  tmm,  tribe; 
the  Teutonic  base  is  kuttya;  the  equivalent  Aryan  root  f«»-  to 
begtt,  produce,  ia  seen  in  Gr,  yhat,  Lat.  pma,  cf.  "kind"), 
a  Golle^lve  word  for  persons  rdated  Uood,  as  dcsccitdcd  from 
«  commtm  ancestor.  In  law,  tbe  tenn  "  next  of  kin  "  is  appbcd 
to  the  peiaon  or  persons  who,  as  being  b  the  nesrat  degree  of 
btood  relationship  to  a  person  dying  Intestate,  sbart  accottog  to 


and  thus  means  the  land  or  people  one  knows  familiaily. 
-  The  HiSz -If  N,  chiefly  HI  rviving  in  EnglUhturnanie*,  teems  to  have 
been  eariy  used  as  a  diminutive  ending  to  certain  Christian  names  in 
Flanders  and  Holland.  The  termination  is  represented  by  the  dimi- 
nutivc  -titn  in  Gcnnan,  as  in  Ki^ken,  HStuektm,  ac.  Many 
Eng^lish  words,  such  as  "pumpkin,"  ''firkin,"  seem  to  have  no 
diminutive  significance,  and  may  have  been  nsHmilated  fion  earlier 
forms,  t.f.  "  pumpkin  "  from  "  pumpion." 
:  KIHCARDIMBSHIRK  or  The  Meaxns,  an  eastern  county 
of  Scotland,  bounded  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  ^S.  and  S.W.  by 
Forfarshire,  and  N.W.  and  N.  by  Aberdeenshire.  Area,  143,974 
acres,  or  jSi  sq.  m.  In  the  west  and  north-west  the  Grampians 
are  the  predominant  feature.  The  highest  of  theic  peaks  is 
Mount  Battock  (1555  ft.),  where  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Forfar  and  Kincardine  meet,  but  there  are  a  score  of  hills 
exceeding  1500  ft.  in  height.  In  the  extreme  north,  on  the 
confines  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  Hill  of  Fare,  famous  for  its  sheep 
walks,  attains  an  altitude  of  1545  ft.  In  the  north  the  county 
slopes  from  the  Grampians  to  the  picturesque  and  finely-wooded- 
valley  of  the  Dee,  and  in  the  south  it  falls  to  the  Howe  (HoUow) 
of  the  Mearns.  which  is  a  continuation  north-eastwards  <rf 
Strathmore.  The  principal  rivers  are  Bervie  Water  (20  m.  long), 
flowing  south-eastwards  to  the  North  Sea;  the  Water  of  Fcu^ 
(10  m.)  taking  a  north-easterly  direction  and  falling  into  the 
Dee  at  Banchory,  and  forming  near  its  mouth  a  beautiful 
cascade;  the  Dye  (15  m.)  rising  in  Mount  Battock  and  ending 
Its  course  in  the  Feugh;  Luther  Water  (14  m.)  springing  not 
far  from  the  castle  of  Drumtochty  and  meandering  pleasantly 
to  its  junction  with  the  North  Esk;  the  Cowie  (13  m.)  and  the 
Carron  (8|  m.)  entering  the  sea  at  Stonehaven.  The  Dee  and 
North  Esk  serve  as  boundary  streams  during  part  of  their 
course,  the  one  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  other  of  Forfarshire. 
Loch  Loirston,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  and  Loch  Lumgair,  in 
Dunnottar  parish,  both  small,  are  the  only  lakes  in  the  shire. 
Of  the  glens  Glen  Dye  in  the  north  centre  of  the  county  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  small  Den  Fenella,  to  the 
south-cast  of  Laurencekirk,  contains  a  picturesque  waterfall. 
Its  name  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Fenella,  daughter  of  a 
thane  of  Angus,  who  was  slain  here  after  betraying  Kenneth  II. 
to  bis  enemies,  who  (according  to  local  tradition)  made  away 
with  him  in  Kincardine  Castle.  Excepting  in  the  vicinity  of 
St  Cynu,  the  coast  from  below  Jobnsbaven  to  Girdle  Ness 
presents  a  bold  front  of  rugged  cliffs,  with  an  average  height  of 
from  100  to  150  ft.,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  creeks  and 
bays,  as  at  Johnshaven,  Gourdon,  Bervie,  Stonehaven,  Port- 
lethen,  Findon,  Cove  and  Nigg. 

t  Geoiogy. — The  great  fault  which  traverses  Scotland  from  shore  to 
■hon:  passes  through  this  county  from  Craigeven  Bay,  atxmt  a  mile 
north  of  Stonehaven,  by  Fcnelk  Ifill  to  Ediell.  On  the  northern 
side  of  this  line  are  tbc  old  crystalline  ichiitsof  the  Dalcadian  group; 
on  the  southern  side  Old  Red  Sandstone  occupies  all  the  remaining 
space.  Good  exposures  of  the  schists  are  seen,  repeatedly  folded, 
in  the  cliffs  between  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven.  Tne]f  consist  of  a 
lower  scries  of  greenish  slates  and  a  higher,  more  micaceous  and 
schistose  series  with  ^rits;  bands  of  limestone  occur  in  these  rocks 
near  Bunchory.  Besides  the  numerous  minor  flexures  the  schists 
are  bent  into  a  broad  lyncllna.!  fold  which  crosses  the  county, 
its  axis  lying  in  a  south-westerly-north-easterly  direction.  Rising 
through  the  achiataare  several  gnnite  masses,  the  largest  being  that 
forming  the  high  ground  around  Mt  Battock;  south  of  the  the  are 
wvetaramaller  masses,  some  of  triiich  have  been  extenuvely  quarried. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rannsts  of  flags,  red  sand- 
stones ana  purple  days  in  great  thickness;  these  are  followed  by 
coarse  congfomcrates,  well  seen  in  the  diff  at  Dunnottar  Castle, 
with  a^y  grits  and  some  thin  sheets  of  diabase.  The  diabase  forms 
the  Bruxie  and  Ley*  Hills  and  some  minor  elevations.  Above  the 
volcanic  aeries  more  red  sandstones,  conglomeiatesand  marls  appear. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  folded  synclinally  in  a  direction  con- 
tinuing the  vale  of  Strathmore;  south  of  this  is  an  anticline,  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  coast  between  St  Cyrus  and  Kinneff.  Glacial  striae 
on  the  higher  ground  and  dfbris  on  the  lower  ground  show  that  the 
direction  Uken  by  the  ice  Bow  was  ■nitfa-fsstward  on  the  hilU^but 


coast,  is  scientifically  farmed  and  yields  well.  The  soil  of  the  Hosre 
is  richer  and  stronger  than  that  in  tbc  Dec  valley,  but  the  most  fer- 
tile region  is  alow  the  coast,  where  the  toil  w  generally  deep  loam 
resting  on  clay,  aithoi^  in  some  places  it  is  poor  and  tbin,  or  stiff 
and  cold.  Oats  are  the  principal  crop,  wheat  is  not  laiiely  grown, 
but  the  demands  of  the  oistillas  maintain  a  very  considerable  acre- 
age under  barley.  Rather  more  than  one-tenth  dT  the  tout  area 
is  under  wood.  Turnip  form  the  main  green  crop,  but  potatoes 
are  extensively  raised.  A  little  more  than  naif  the  holdings  consist 
of  50  acres  and  under.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  livestock.  Short- 
horns are  the  most  common  breed,  but  the  principal  home-lned 
stock  is  a  cross  between  sborthomcd  and  polled,  though  there  are 
many  valuable  herds  of  pure  polled.  Cattle-feeding  is  carried  on 
acceding  to  the  most  advanced  methods.  Blackfaced  sheep  are 
chiefly  Itept  on  the  hill  runs.  Cheviots  or  a  cross  with  Leimters 
being  usually  found  on  the  lowlaad  forms.  Most  of.  the  horses  are 
cmfMoyed  in  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soQ,  but  several 
good  strains,  including  Clydesdales,  are  retaioed  for  stock  purposes. 
Figs  are  also  reared  in  considerable  numbers. 

OIker  Iniiulriei. — Apart  from  agriculture,  the  principal  industry 
is  the  fishing,  of  which  Stonehaven  is  the  centre.  The  coast  being 
dangerous  and  the  harbours  difficult  in  rough  weather,  the  fishermen 
often  run  great  risks.  The  village  of  Findon  (pron.  Finnan)  has  given 
its  name  to  the  well-known  smoked  haddocks,  which  were  first  cured 
in  this  way  at  that  hamlet.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  sea  and  the 
rivers  yield  a  substantial  annual  return.  Manufactures  are  oi  little 
more  than  local  importance.  WooUens  are  made  at  Stonehaven, 
and  at  Bervie,  Laurencekirk  a'ad  a  few  other  places  flax-spinning 
and  weaving  are  canied  on.  There  are  also  some  distiUeriet,  brew- 
eries and  tanneries.  Stondiaven,  Gnuidoa  and  JohnalaveB  are  the 
chief  ports  for  leabome  trade. 

The  Deende  railway  rans  throu^  the  portion  of  the  county 
on  the  northern  bank  <rf  the  Dee.  The  Caledonian  and  Nona 
British  railways  run  to  Aberdeen  via  Laurencekirk  to  Stonehaven, 
using  the  same  metals,  and  thereisatmncb  line  of  the  N.B.R.fram 
Montrose  to  Bervie.  There  are  also  coaches  between  Blain  and 
Aberdeen,  Bervie  and  Stonebaveo,  Fettcrcaira  and  Edxell.  Banchory 
and  Birse,  and  other  points.  ' 

Popidalion  and  Gnirnmeni. — The  pi^nilatlon  was  35,493  in 
iSqi,  and  40,913  in  1901,  when  103  persons  spoke  Gaelic  and 
English.  The  chief  town  is  Stonehaven  (pop.  in  1901,  4577) 
with  Laurencekirk  (151s)  and  Banchory  (1475).  but  part  of 
the  dty  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  population  of  9386,  is  within  the 
county.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  padiamenl,  and 
Bervie,  the  only  royal  burgh,  belongs  to  the  Montrose  group  of 
parliamentary  burghs.  Kincardine  is  united  in  one  sherifldoro 
with  the  shira  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and  one  of  the  Aberdeen 
sheriffs-substitute  ait*  at  Stonehaven.  The  county  is  under 
school-board  jurisdiction.  The  academy  at  Stonehaven  and  a 
few  of  the  public  schools  earn  grants  for  higher  education. 
The  county  council  hands  over  the  "  residue  "  grant  to  the 
county  secondary  education  committee,  which  expends  it 
in  technical  education  grants.  At  Blairs,  in  the  notth-cast  of 
the  shire  near  the  Dee,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  for  the  traiii- 
ing  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood. 

Hutory.— The  annals  of  Kincardineshire  as  a  whole  are 
almost  blank.  The  county  belonged  of  old  to  the  district  of 
Pictavia  and  apparently  was  overrun  for  a  brief  period  by  the 
Romans.  In  the  parish  of  Fetteresso  are  the  remains  of  the 
camp  of  Raedykes,  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  Cale- 
donians under  Galgacus  were  lodged  before  their  battle  with 
Agricola.  It  is  also  alleged  that  in  the  same  district  Malcolm  I. 
was  killed  (954)  whilst  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  unruly  tribes 
of  this  region.  Meams,  the  alternative  name  for  the  county,  is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  Memia,  a  Scottish  king,  to 
whom  the  land  was  granted,  and  whose  brother,  Angus,  had 
obtained  the  adjoining  shire  of  Forfar.  The  antiquities  consist 
most^  of  stone  dides,  cafms,  turouK,  standing  stones  and  a 
structure  in  the  parish  o{  Dunnottar  vaguely  known  as  a  "  Picts' 
kiln."  By  an  extraordinary  reversion  of  fortune  the  town  which 
gave  the  shire  its  name  has  practically  vanished.  It  stood  about 
a  m.  N.E.  <A  Fcttcicairn,  and  by  the  end  of  the  i6th  century 
had  dedined  to  «  mere  hamlet,  being  rcprcKotcd  now  only  Iqr 
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the  ndw  of  the  zaytl  caiUe  ind  an  aadent  buiUl-groimd.  The 
Btucm,  caris  oi  EJpn,  alio  bear  the  title  of  nil  ^  Kincardine. 

See  A.  Tetviie,  Hislory  and  Traditiimi  of  Ae  Lands  of  fie  Utidsajs 
(1853),  Hiilory  awl  AMtioKitits  of  Ike  Meami  (tSsS),  Memoriais  0/ 
Ampu  ami  Ihe  U*arm  {lUl);  y  Anderson,  The  Biatk  Book  of  Kin- 
unimdurt  ^tonehavco,  1879]:  C  A.  MoHvkmi.  7^ PaiUk a/ For- 
doM*  (Abodeen,  1803);  A.  C.  C^metoa,  Tit  Binary  ^  PtUtreain 
(Faidey,  Itl99}- 

KmCRINJUNOA,  or  Eahchamjanca,  the  third  (or  second; 
we  Ka)  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  It  is  a  peak  ol  ihe 
eastern  Himalayas,  situated  on  the  bouadarv  between  Sikkim 
and  Nepal,  with  an  devation  of  98,146  ft.  Kincbinjunga  is  best 
seen  liom  the  Indian  hili-station  of  Darjeeling,  where  the  view 
of  this  itopcadoui  mountain,  dominating  all  intervening  ranges 
and  riling  from  regions  of  trcqucal  undergrowth  to  the  altitude 
of  eternal  snows,  is  one  of  the  grandest  io  the  world. 

KtHD  (0.  E.  te-cynde,  from  the.same  root  as  is  seen  in  "  kin," 
supra),  a  word  in  origin  meaning  birth,  nature,  or  as  an  adjective, 
natural.  From  the  application  of  tbe  term  to  the  natural 
disposition  or  charaaeristic  whiph  marks  the  class  to  which  an 
object  belongs,  the  general  and  most  common  meaning  of "  class," 
genus  or  ^>ecies  easily  develops;  that  of  race,  natural  order  or 
group,  is  particularly  seen  in  such  expressions  as  "  mankind." 
Tbe  phrase  "  payment  in  kind,"  t>.  in  goods  or  produce  as 
distinguished  from  money,  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
in  specie;  in  ecclesiastical  usage  "  communion  in  both  kinds  " 
or  "  in  one  kind  "  refers  to  the  elements*  of  bread  and  wine 
(Lat.  speciei)  in  the  Eucharist.  The  present  main  sense  of  the 
adjective  "  kind,"  i.e.  gentle,  friendly,  benevolent,  has  developed 
from  the  meaning  "  bom,"  "  natural,"  through  "  of  good  birth, 
dtsp(»ition  or  nature,"  "  naturally  well-disposed." 

KDfDEROARTEH,  a  German  word  meaning  "garden  of 
children,"  the  name  given  by  Friedricb  Froebcl  to  a  kind  of 
"  play-school "  invented  by  bim  for  furthering  tbe  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  seven.  For  the  theories  on  which  this  type  of 
school  was  based  see  Fkoebel.  Towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  iStb 
century  Pestalozzi  planned,  and  Oberlin  formed,  day-asylums 
for  young  children.  Schools  of  this  kind  took  in  the  Netherlands 
tbe  name  of  "  play  school,"  and  in  England,  where  they  have 
especially  thriven,  of  "  infant  achoob  "  {q.v.).  But  Froebcl's 
idea  of  the  "  Kindergarten  "  difiered  essentially  from  that  of  the 
infant  schools.  The  child  required  to  be  prepared  for  society  by 
being  early  associated  with  its  equals;  and  young  children  thus 
brought  together  might  have  their  employments,  especially 
their  chief  employment,  play,  so  organized  as  to  draw  out  their 
capidtiea  of  fecHng  aod  tUnkiog,  and  evoi  ol  inventing  and 
creating. 

Froebel  therefore  Invented  a  course  of  occupations,  most  of 
which  are  social  games.  Many  of  the'  games  are  connected 
with  the  "  gifts,"  as  he  called  tbe  simple  playthings  provided 
for  the  children.  These  "  gifts  "  are,  in  order,  six  coloured 
balls,  a  wooden  ball,  a  cylinder  and  a  cube,  a  cube  cut  to  form 
dgbt  smaller  cubes,  another  cube  cut  to  form  eight  parallelo- 
grams, square  and  triangular  tablets  of  coloured  wood,  and  strips 
of  lath,  rings  and  circles  for  pattern-making.  In  modem 
kindergartens  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  such  occupations 
as  sand-drawing,  modelling  in  clay  and  paper,  pattern-making, 
plaiting,  &c.  The  artistic  faculty  was  much  thought  of  by 
Froebel,  and,  as  in  the  education  of  the  andents,  the  sense  of 
rhythm  in  sound  and  motion  was  cultivated  by  muuc  and  poetry 
introduced  in  the  games.  Much  care  was  to  be  given  to  the 
training  of  tbe  senses,  especially  those  of  sight,  sound  and  touch. 
Intuition  or  first-band  experience  (Anschauung)  was  to  be 
recogniaed  as  tbe  true  basb  of  knowledge,  and  though  stories 
were  to  be  told,  instruction  of  the  imparting  and  "  leamiog-up  " 
kind  was  to  be  excluded.  Froebel  sought  to  teach  the  children 
not  what  to  think  but  how  to  tbiitk,  in  this  following  in  the 
steps  of  Festaloaa,  who  had  done  for  the  child  what  Bacon 
neady  two  hundred  years  before  bad  done  for  the  philosopher. 
Where  poaaiUe  the  children  were  to  be  much  in  the  opoi  air, 
and  were  each  to  cultivate  •  little  .BfT^fn. 


'Tbefint  kindergarten  wasopenedatBlaafcenboft.BearRMJohiaA. 

in  i$S7,  but  altera  needy  existence  of  eight  yean  was  doted  foe  Me 
of  funds.  In  iSsi  the  Prussian  govcrament  decbrad  tbat  "Khadi 
founded  on  Froebcra  priiKipIcB  or  princi|te  like  thna  gomU  >ui  be 
alloved."  As  early  as  iS^  it  wa*  introduced  ialo  Esgland.  mi 
Henry  Barnard  reported  on  it  that  it  was  "  by  tv  the  nwoi  anpt^ 
attractive  and  philosophical  form  o(  infant  dcvelDaneDt  tbe  watii 
has  yet  seen  "  iRe^t  to  Cavemor  ^  CenatttUmt,  1^54).  The  gr.^ 
prapagandist  of  Frocbelism,  the  Barooew  Bcna  won  Haienliulti- 
BQlow  (181 1-1893),  drew  the  attention  of  the  French  to  the  kiMf.r- 
earten  from  tbe  year  iSsSi  and  Michdet  dedarcd  that  Fraefad  bd 

flotvcd  the  problem  ol  human  educatioD-"  Id  Italy  the  kindn- 
garien  was  introduced  by  Madame  Saiis-Schwabe.  In  A«<*rU  ii  is 
rccosniced  and  regulated  by  the  Bovemment,  though  the  \'o\^-r- 
Kinderglrtcn  are  not  aumeious.  But  by  far  tbe  gnatcBt  drvrkti- 
ments  of  the  Icindergarlen  lystem  are  in  tbe  United  States  to.'  .b 
Belgium.  The  movement  was  bccun  in  the  United  Stato  by  W  .-> 
Elizabeth  Peabody  in  1867,  aided  by  Mrs  Hoiaoc  Mana 
Henry  Barnard.  The  first  permanent  kindcrgarlcn  wase^^  Inkd 
in  St  Louis  in  1873  by  Miss  Susan  Blowand  Dr  W.  T.  liarna.  1^ 
Belgium  the  rabtrcsses  o(  the  "  Ecoles  Eardicnocs  "  are  tnstta:ti-l 
in  the  "  idea  of  the  kindergarten  "  and  FroeLcl's  mctbod."  ar  i  i' 
1880  the  minister  of  public  instruction  iuwd  a  pragramiiie  ikr 
"  £cotea  Gardiennes  Communalcs,"  which  is  both  in  ba  and  .a 
prnfcssion  a  kindergarten  manual. 

For  tbe  poaitioa  of  tbe  Idndcfgaiten  tystem  in  the  prin.!^ 
countrksof  the  world  see  Apart  ^aCnuKJla/rwCMnnare  upt-r  -■ 
Sckaol  Atttndama  of  CkiUrm  Maw  Ikt  Ate  of  Fiee,  English  B.  ^  -d 
of  Education  Reports  (Cd.  4399,  1908):  and  ^  The  Kindfertir.rs.' 
by  Laura  Fisher,  Report  of  Ike  Uniltd  Slaies  Commiasiamtrfor  £^i^ 
ttonfor  igoj,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvL  (Washin^oa.  1905). 
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calledpre-em!ncntly"ThcFhilosopheraf  the  Arabs'^  Boori;  -ri 
in  tbe  9th  century,  the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
unknown.  He  was  born  in  Kufa,  where  his  father  was  govcr::vT 
under  the  Caliphs  Mahdi  and  Harun  al-RashJd.  His  Avcsi 
were  made  in  Ba^  and  Bagdad,  and  in  tbe  latter  place  l-e 
remained,  occupying  according  to  some  a  govcnunent  positioc' 
In  the  orthodox  reaction  under  MotawakkU,  wbcnaUidulosofAf 
was  suspect,  his  library  was  confiscated,  but  be  him;w^t  sec» 
to  have  escaped.  His  writings — like  those  of  other  Anh.^ 
philosophers — are  cncyctopaedic  and  are  p»acm>ed  with  cx\ 
of  the  sciences;  they  are  said  to  have  Bnmbend  over  two 
hundred,  but  fewer  than  twenty  are  extant.  Some  «f  these 
were  known  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Kindl  is  i^ccd  by  Rofcr 
Bacon  in  the  first  rank  after  Ptolemy  as  n  writer  ob  cp'ii.'s- 
His  work  De  Somnienm  Vuimu  was  trtnslated  bf  Gtxazi  J 
Cremona  (f.v.)  and  another  was  puUisbed  as  Dr  mtdiemenm 
compotitarum  gradibus  ineitigandis  LibtHms  (Sttasbarg.  ijj:  . 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  translatots  and  commcuators  ^ 
Aristotle,  but  like  FArlbl  (f .».)  appears  to  have  been  sapcocdt^ 
by  Avicenna. 

See  G.  FlOgel,  Al  Kindi  gautnnl  der  PkiUsopk  iir  Arnhtr  fLi^t^i. 
1857),  and  T.  J.  de  Boer,  Ceickickit  dtr  PkilMOpkie  ni  /ifaa 
gart,  1901},  pp.90 sqq.; also  AsABiAM  PaiLOSoraT.    (Gl  W. T.i 

KINBIUTICS  (from  Gr.  al^ww.  a  motion),  the  bmcA  ^ 
mechanics  which  discusses  the  phenomena  of  -rffrfw  withair 
reference  to  force  or  mass  (see  Mecsanics). 

KINVnCS  (from  Gr.nxtir,  to  move),  the  branch  of  wilax'-i 
which  discusses  the  phenomena  of  motion  as  a&cfied  hy  kzc 
it  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  dynamics  in  the  rstricted 
(see  MccEiAMCs). 

KING.  CHARLES  WILUAM  (tSi8-iS88),  Ej>^BA  wtt 
on  ancient  gems,  was  bom  at  Newport  (Hon.)  eo  the  jtV  <"1 
September  1818.  He  entered  Triiuty  College.  Caabrider.  ii 
iSj6;  graduated  |n  1S40,  and  obtained  a  fellowdtip  ia  lii:. 
he  was  senior  fellow  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Loedan  oo  ib^ 
35th  of  March  1888.  He  took  holy  ordns,  but  newr  l^li  t'  - 
cure.  He  spent  much  time  in  Italy,  where  he  laid  Uk  (cmi;  ii- 
tion  of  his  collection  of  gems,  whicb,  increased  by  nitii;iin» 
purchases  in  London,  was  sold  by  him  in  conseqncscc  ta 
failing  eyesight  and  was  presented  in  tSSt  to  the  hletrc-pohT-i: 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  King  was  recogniaed  iia>»aa^y 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  In  this  dcpartBesit  tJ  art. 
His  chief  works  on  the  subject  are:  Anti^  CVau,  Ikdr  Onmi 
Uies  and  Valne  (i86e),  a  complete  and  e^oative  treatise:  Tot 
GnaiUet  and  iUir  ganaUu  {and  ed.  by  J.  Jacobs  xSSt.  vbfh 
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Patuaniu  and  tne  ddcr  Puny,  which  bore  upon  the  subject  in 
which  he  wu  most  interestMl;  but  he  had  Uttle  taste  for  the 
nunutiK  of  verbal  criticism.  In  1869  be  bimight  out  an  edition 
of  Horace,  iDastnted  Er»i  utlque  gema;  he  abo  tnnslated 
nutarch's  Mmilia  (1881)  and  the  tbeoaophkal  nods  of  the 
Emperor  Julian  (tS88)  for  Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

KWO,  CUBEHCE  (1S43-1901},  American  geologist,  was 
born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.SA.,  on  the  6th  of  January 
i8i4>.  He  graduated  at  Yale  In  i86a.  Hta  maBt  important 
work  was  the  geological  ezploralion  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  of 
which  the  main  reports  (1876  and  1877)  comprised  the  geological 
and  topographical  atlas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Green  River 
and  Utah  baaini,  and  the  Nevada  plateau  and  basin.  When  the 
United  Sutca  Geological  Survey  was  consolidUed  in  1879  King 
WIS  dMnen  cUreictor,  and  he  vigorously  amdutted  investigations 
ia  Ctrforado,  and  in  the  Eureka  district  and  on  the  Comstock 
lode  in  Nevada.  He  held  office  for  a  year  only;  in  later  ycara 
Us  (Hily  noteworthy  contribution  to  geology  was  an  essay  on  the 
age  of  the  earth,  which  appeared  in  the  'anilnd  report  of  the 
Smfthwnias  Institutlm  for  iSgj.  He  died  at  nioenix,  Aricona, 
on  the  14th  of  December  1901. 

RUiO,  EDWARD  (1613-1637},  the  subject  of  MUton'M  Lyctdaj, 
wu  bom  in  Ireland  in  i6t  a,  the  son  of  Sir  John  King,  a  member 
of  a  YoAsfaire  family  which  had  migmted  to  Irelaod.  Edward 
King  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Ohnsfs  College,  Cambridge, 
00  the  9th  of  June  i6a6,  and  four  years  later  was  elected  a  fellow. 
Hilton,  though  two  years  his  senior  and  himself  anxious  to 
secure  a  fellowship,  remahied  throughout  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship  with  hk  rival,  whose  amiable  character  seems  to  have 
endeared  him  to  the  wbcde  «rilege.  King  served  from  1633  to 
1634  as  praelector  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  was  to  have 
entered  the  church.  His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  the 
tragedy  which  inspired  Milton's  vene.  In  1637  Iw  set  out  for 
Ireland  to  visit  his  family,  but  on  the  totb  of  August  the  ship  in 
which  be  was  sailing  struck  on  a  rock  near  the  Welsh  coast,  and 
King  was  drowned.  Of  his  own  writings  many  Latin  poems 
contributed  to  different  collections  of  Cambridge  verse  survive, 
but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  explain  the  esteem  ia 
which  he  was  Held. 

A  collection  of  Latin,  Greek  and  English  verse  written  in  his 
ntemory  by  his  Cambridge  friends  was  printed  at  Cambridge  ia 
with  tbe  title  JuUa  Ednurdti  Kimt  tMi0a|o  amiett  wutmUtbut 
amorit  €t  iinUi  xtptr-'  The  second  part  of  this  coUcctioa  has  a 
separate  titlt-page,  Obtepiies  to  Ikt  Memoru  of  Ur  Edward  King, 
Anna  Dom.  tOiS.  and  contains  tUiteen  English  poems,  of  which 
£}cidat  >  (signed  J.  M.)  is  the  last. 

Klire«  EDWARD  (1839-1910),  En^Ui  bUiap,  waa  the  second 
SOD  of  the  Rev.  Walter  King,  archdeacon  of  Rochester  and 
rector  of  Stone,  Kent.  Graduating  from  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
he  was  ordained  in  1854,  and  four  years  later  became  chaplain 
and  lecturer  at  Cuddesdon  Theological  College.  He  was  principal 
St  Ctiddcsdon  from  1S63  to  1873,  when  be becsmeregius  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  at  Oxford  and  canon  of  Cbtist  Church.  To 
the  worid  outside  he  was  only  known  at  this  time  as  one  of 
Dr  Pusey's  most  intimate  friends  and  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
fitgliab  Church  Union,  But  ia  Oxford,  and  espedoDy  among  the 
younger  men,  he  exercised  an  exceptional  influence,  doe,  not  to 
•pecial  profundity  of  intdlect,  but  to  his  remarkable  charm  in 
personal  intercourse,  and  his  abounding  sincerity  and  goodness. 
In  1885  Dr  King  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Tix  most 
eventfulepisodeof  hisepiscopatewas  his  prosecution  (188S-1890) 

'  J.  W.  Hales,  in  the  AOitmuum  for  the  tst  of  August  iSoi,  tag- 
^«sta  that  in  writing  King't  elegv  Milton  had  in  his  mind,  besides  the 
tdylla  of  Theocritus,  a  Latin  eclogue  of  Giovanni  Baptista  Amalteo 
enritted  Lytidas,  In  which  Lycidas  bidi  farewell  to  the  land  he  loves 
and  prays  for  gentle  brceses  on  his  voyage.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
lulian  Latin  poet*  of  the  Renaiwance,  and  he  may  also  have  been 
infltteiKcd  is  bis  choice  of  the  name  by  tbe  abe[d)«d  Lyddas  in 
Suuwnn'a  cdogue  PAOUr. 


of  his  High  Church  views,  he  won  the  affection  and  reverence 
of  all  daues  by  his  real  salntliness  of  character.   The  bbhop, 
who  never  married,  died  at  Lincoln  on  the  8th  of  March  1910. 
See  the  obituary  notice  la  Tts  Timtt,  March  9, 1910. 

Kma,  HBKST  (1591-1669),  English  bishop  and  poet,  eldest 
son  of  John  King,  afterwards  Ushop  crf-London,  was  baptiied 
on  the  i6th  of  January  1591.  WUb  hb  younger  brother  John 
he  proceeded  from  WcstminsterSchool  to  Christ  Church, Oxford, 
where  both  matriculated  on  the  aoth  of  January  1609,  Henry 
King  entered  tbe  church,  and  after  receiving  various  ecclesiastical 
preferments  he  was  made  tushop  d  Chichester  In  164s,  tccetriog 
at  the  same  time  the  rkh  living  of  Petworth,  Sussex.  On  the 
agth  of  December  of  that  year  Chichester  surrendered  to  tbe 
Parliamentary  army,  and  King  was  among  the  prisoners.  After 
his  release  he  found  an  asylum  with  his  brather-in-Iaw,  Sir 
Richard  Hobait  of  Langley,  Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwaids 
at  Ricbkinp  near  1^,  with  Lady  Salter,  said  to  have  been  a 
sister  of  Dr  Brian  Duppa  (1588-1661),  King  was  a  close  friend 
of  Duppa  and  personally  acquainted  with  Charles  I.  In  one  of 
bis  poems  dated  1649  he  q>Eaks  of  the  ^ko»  BasiWce  as  the 
king's  own  watk.  Restned  to  his  benefice  at  the  RestonUioa, 
King  died  at  Chichester  on  the  30th  of  September  1669.  His 
works  include  Potnu,  FlegUs,  Paradoxes  and  Sonett  (1657),  Tke 
Psaltnei  of  David  from  the  New  Tramlalion  of  tke  Bible,  turned 
into  litter  (1651),  and  several  sermons.  He  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  John  Doone,  and  l»efixed  u  elegy  to  the  1663 
edition  of  his  friend^  poem. 

King's  Poem*  and  Psalms  wen  edited,  irith  a  Uogiaphkal  sketch,' 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Haimah  {1843). 

Knra,  RUPU8  (1755-1817),  American  political  leader,  was 
bom  on  the  34th  of  March  1755  at  Scarborough,  Maine,  then 
a  part  of  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  la  1777, 
read  law  it  Newbuiypcnt,  Maai.,  with  IlieopfaOtu  Fumdi,  lod 
was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1780.  He  served  in  tbe  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  In  1783-1784  and  in  the  Confederation  Con- 
gress in  1784-1787.  During  these  critical  years  he  adopted  the 
"  states'  rights  "  attitude.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  General  Court  is  1784  rejected  the  amendment  to  the 
Articks  of  Confederation  onthorising  Congress  to  levy  a  5  % 
impost.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Massa^usetts  delegates  in 
Congress  in  1785  who  refused  to  present  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Court  proposing  a  convention  to  amend  the  artides. 
He  was  also  out  of  sympathy  with  the  meeting  at  Anmqiolis  In 
1786.  He  did  good  service,  however,  in  opposing  the  extension 
of  slavery.  Early  in  1787  King  was  moved  by  the  Shays 
Rebellion  and  by  tbe  influence  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  general  situation,  and  it  was  he  who  intro- 
duced the  resolution  in  Congress,  on  the  atst  of  Febreaiy  1787, 
sanctioning  the  -call  for  the  PhOaddphla  constitutional  con- 
vention. In  the  convention  he  supported  the  Isrge-state  party, 
favoured  a  strong  executive,  advocated  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  oppoted  tbe  counting  of  slaves  in  detetnining 
tbe  aiqiortloanient  of  representatives.  In  1788  he  was  one  of 
tbe  most  Influenthd  members  of  the  Hassschusetta  convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  married  Mary 
AIsop  (1760-1819}  of  New  York  in  1786  and  removed  to  that 
city  in  1788.  Ife  was  elected  a  mnnber  of  tbe  New  York 
Assembly  m  the  spring  of  T789,  and  at  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  held  in  Jifly  of  tluU  year  was  chosen  one  of  the  fine 
representatives  of  New  York  in  tbe  United  States  Senate.  In 
this  body  he  servedin  1789-1796,  supported  Hamfltoa's  financial 
measures,  Washington's  neutrality  proclamation  and  the  Jay 
Treaty,  and  became  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Fedoal- 
ist  party.  He  was  minister  to  Great  Britain  in  1796-1803  and 
again  in  1815-1816,  and  was  the  Fcderslist  candidate  for  vice- 
pceddent  In  1804  vid  1808,  and  for  pretident  in  iSil^wlien  hu 


the  main,  but  for  const! tutioaal  reasons  voted  against  the  second 
clause  of  the  Tallmadge  Amendment  providing  that  all  slaves 
bom  in  the  sute  after  its  admission  into  the  Union  should  be 
free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  yean.  He  dkd  at  Jimaks, 
Long  Island,  on  the  39th  of  April  1837. 

Tlu  Life  and  Corrtsfionimtt  af  Rufiu  King,  begun  about  1S50 
by  bU  lOR,  Charles  King,  was  completed  by  his  grandson,  Chanc* 
K.  King,  and  published  m  six  volunies  (New  York,  1894-1900). 
)  Rufus-  King's  son,  Jobm  Alsop  Knto  (i78fr>i867),  was  edn- 
cttcd  at  Harrow  and  In  Parb,  served  in  the  war  of  i8i>  as  a 
lieutenant  of  a  cavalry  company,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  in  iSig-iSii  and  of  the  New  York  Senate  in 
1813.  When  his  father  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain  in 
181S  he  accompanied  him  as  sectetaiy  of  the  American  legation, 
and  when  his  father  returned  home  on  account  of  ill  health  he 
remained  as  chargt  d'affaires  uniO  August  i8>6.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  again  in  1833  and  in  1840, 
was  a  Whig  representative  in  Congress  in  1849-1851,'  and  in 
1857- 1 859  was  governor  of  New  York  State.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1861  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Washington. 

r  Another  son,  Cuables  Kino  (1789-1S67},  was  also  educated 
abroad,  was  captain  of  a  volunteer  legiinent  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  of  1813,  and  served  In  1814  In  (he  New  York  Assembly, 
and  after  working  for  some  years  as  a  }oamalist  was  prcudent  of 
Columbia  College  in  1849-1S64.  _ 

A  third  son,  Jakes  Goxk  Kinc  (1791-1853),  was  an  assistant 
adjutant-general  in  the  war  of  jSti,  was  a  banker  In  Liverpool 
and  afterwards  in  New  York,  and  was  president  of  the  New 
York  &  Erie  railroad  until  1837,  when  by  his  viut  to  London  he 
secured  the  loan  to  American  bankers  of  £1,030,000  from  the 
govemora  of  the  Bank  of  England,  In  1849-1851  he  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 
'  Charles  King's  son,  Rurus  Kmc  (1814-1876),  graduated  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1833,  served  for  three  years  in 
the  engineer  corps,  and,  after  resigning  from  the  army,  became 
assistant  en^neer  of  the  New  York  li  Erie  railroad.  He  was 
adjutant-general  of  New  York  state  in  1839-1843,  and  became 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army  in  1861, 
commanded  a  division  in  Virginia  in  1S61-1863,  and,  being  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  from  the  army,  was  U.S.  minister 
to  the  Papal  States  in  1863-1867. 

'  His  son,  Cbakles  King  (b.  1844),  served  in  the  aitiUeiy  until 
1870  and  in  the  cavalry  until  1879;  be  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  U.S.  Volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War  in  1898,  and  served 
in  the  Philippines.  He  wrote  Famaia  mid  Daksht  BaUlts 
(1884),  Campaigning  wM  Crock  (1S90),  and  many  popular 
romances  of  military  life. 

KINO,  THOMAS  (173&-1805),  Englbh  actor  and  dramatbt, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  lotfa  of  August  1730.  Garrick  saw 
him  when  appearing  as  a  strolling  player  in  a  booth  at  Windsor, 
and  engaged  him  for  Drury  Lane.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
there  in  1748  as  the  Herald  in  King  Lear.  He  played  the  part  of 
AUworth  in  the  first  presentation  of  Massinger's  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts  (i  748),  and  during  the  summer  he  played  Romeo 
and  other  leading  parts  in  Bristol.  For  eight  years  he  was  the 
leading  comedy  actor  at  the  Smock  Alley  theatre  in  Dublin, 
but  in  1750  he  returned  to  Drury  Lane  and  took  leading  parts 
until  i8o3.  One  of  his  earliest  successes  was  as  Lord  Ogleby 
in  The  Clandettint  Marriage  (1766),  which  was  compared  to 
Garrick's  Hamlet  and  Kemble's  Coriolanus,  but  he  reached  the 
dimax  of  his  reputation  when  he  created  tlie  part  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  at  the  first  representation  of  The  School  for  Scandal 
(1777).  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  farces,  and  part- 
owner  and  manager  of  several  theatres,  but  his  fondness  for 
gambling  brought,  him  to  poverty.  He  died  ob  the  iith  of 
December  1803. 


i6gi,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1701.  In  1718  he  fbuiiikd 
the  divinity  lectureship  in  Trinity  Ccdlege,  Dublin,  which  hem 
his  name.  He  died  in  May  1739.  King  was  the  author  of  Tkt 
StaU  of  tlu  Pralttlataa  in  Inland  ttrndtr  King  Jatmes't  CMcnwri 
(1691),  but  is  best  known  by  hb  /V  (higint  Mali  (1701;  Eng. 
trans.,  1731),  an  essay  deemed  worthy  of  a  reply  by  Bayle  aad 
Leibnitz.  King  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Revdntioci,  aad 
his  voluminous  correspondence  b  a  valuable  hdp  to  our  }acm- 
ledge  irf  the  Irdand  Ol  his  d^. '  _ 

See  A  Croat  AreUndtop    DMat,  Wmam  Kii^,  DJ}^  e«cd  by 
Sir  C.  S.  King,  Bart.  (ijoS).  _ 

RINO,  WILUAK  (1663-1713),  Englbh  fioct  and  BucdlaneoB 

writer,  son  of  Ezekiel         was  born  io  1663.   From  his  father 
he  inherited  a  small  ettate  and  he  was  connected  with  the  Hyde 
family.   He  was  educated  at  WeUminster  Sdwol  under  Dr 
Busby,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.  1685;  D.CX.  i6gi). 
Hu  first  literaiy  enterprise  was  a  defence  of  WycliSe,  written 
in  conjuiKtion  with  Sir  Edward  Hanncs  (d.  t7to)  and  entitled 
RefieaioHsupoiiMoiu.  VariUai't  Hitlery    Hvtsy .  .  .  (ibBS). 
He  became  known  as  a  humoous  writer  on  the  Tory  aiKl  Hi^ 
Church  side.   He  took  part  in  the  controversy  aroused  by  the 
conversion  of  the  once  stubtma  non-juror  William  Sherlock,  <m 
of  his  contributions  being  an  entertaining  ballad,  "  The  Battle 
Royal,"  in  which  the  diqwtants  are.  Sheriock  and  South.  Io 
1694  he  gained  the  favour  of  Princess  Anne  by  a  dcfnce  of  her 
husband's  country  entitled  Ammadoersions  om  tkg  PrOendtd 
Account  of  Denmark,  in  answer  to  a  depredatory  pamphlet  by 
R<d)ett  <alterwards  Viscount)  Molesw<»tb.   For  this  service  be 
was  made  sectetaiy  to  the  princess.   He  supported  Chaiks 
Boyle  in  hb  controversy  with  Richard  BeiUley  over  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epittlts  ef  Pkalaris,  by  a  letter  (printed  in  Dr  Batt' 
le^t  Ditiartatimt .  .  .  (1698),  more  commonly  known  m 
Boytt  against  Bonlley),  in  which  be  gave  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Bentley's  interview  with  the  bookseller  Bennct. 
Bentley  attacked  Dr  King  in  his  Ditiertation  in  answer  (1699)  to 
this  book,  and  King  replied  with  a  second  letter  to  his  friend 
Boyle.    HefurthersatirizedBentleyin  ten  Dialogues  of  ike  Dewi 
relating  to  .  ,  .  tke  Epistles  of  Pkalaris  (1699).  In  1 700  be  pub- 
lished The  Transa£tu>neer,vUksome  of  kis  PkHosopkUel  Fanc^. 
intwc  Dialogues,  ridiculing  the  credulityof  Hans S!oane,iHM>  was 
then  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Sodety.    Thb  was  foUowed  vp 
later  with  some  buriesque  Usefnl  Transaetiom  im  PUhsmpkr 
(1709).   By  an  able  defence  of  his  friend,  James  AnocsIe>', 
Stb  eari  of  Anglesey,  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  hb  wife 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1701,  be  gained  a  legal  rcputatioa 
which  he  did  nothing  further  to  advance.  Hewasse&ttolndaod 
in  1 701  to  be  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  latv 
became  sole  commissioner  of  the  priies,  keeper  of  the  records  ia 
the  Bermingham  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  vicar^gencral  to  the 
primate.    About  1708  he  returned  to  London.    He  servtsl  the 
Tory  cause  by  writing  for  i'ke  Examitter  before  it  was  taken  up 
by  Swift.    He  wrote  four  pamphlets  in  support  of  Sachevrrcfl. 
in  the  most  considerable  of  which,  "  A  Viodicatioa  of  the  Rev 
Dr  Henry  Sacheverell  ...  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Tory  and  a 
Whig  "  (171 1),  he  had  the  assbtanccof  Charles  Lambcof  Christ 
Church  and  of  Sacheverell  himself.    In  December  1711  Ss-:^ 
obtained  for  King  the  office  of  gazetteer,  worth  from  £>oo  t> 
£250.    King  was  now  very  poor,  but  be  had  no  taste  for  wort., 
and  he  resigned  his  office  on  the  1st  of  July  i}is.    He  died  ca 
the  35th  of  December  in  the  same  year. 

The  other  works  of  William  King  include:  A  Jomrmy  I*  Lamdm. 
in  tke  year  1608.  Atlertkelnte»ioMsMeUu>deftkalmadehjDrMMn:n 
Litter  to  Poru,  in  Ike  same  Year . . .  <i699),  wtucfa  was  condered  t* 
the  author  to  be  his  best  woric;  AniriaHa,  or  Occarimot  Itemsrts 
on  Men  and  Matmen,  *  selection  from  hb  critical  note-book,  wlock 
shows  wide  and  varied  reading;  Rnfmns,  or  An  ffiilnnVaf  £niy  a 
tke  Futonrile  Ministry  (iTia),  a  satire  on  the  duke  of  Marlbora^'i- 
Hb  chief  poems  are:  1%$  AH  ^  Cookery:  ms  imitMrn  oj  Banue's 


Dr  JoboMo  included  him  in  liii  Litu  tf  lit  Foifi,  and  hi*  worki 
appcu  in  wbNiiiKitt  collectiou. 

King  b  im  to  be  confiued  with  Uiother  Wlliah  Kino  (i68S' 
17^3).  author  of  a  mock-bermc  poem  called  Tkt  Twl  (i  736)ntiririn9 
the  couDteM  o(  Newburgh,  and  principal  <A  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

KMQ  [OPOCKHUl.  PETER  Rmo,  iST  Bakom  (1669-1734). 
IorI  chancellor  of  EagUnd,  wai  born  at  Exeter  in  1669,  In  his 
yonth  be  was  intercsted  in  early  church  history,  and  published 
anonymously  in  i6gi  An  Enquiry  iHlotkeCoiutitiUitm,  Discipline, 
Unity  and  Worship  of  Iko  PrimUivt  Ckurck  thai  flourished  wUhin 
tiupst  Three  Hundred  Years  ajler  Christ.  This  treatise  engaged 
the  inteicst  of  bis  cousin,  John  Locke,  the  philosopher,  by  whose 
advice  his  father  sent  hun  to  the  university  of  Leiden,  where  he 
sUyed  for  nearly  three  yean.  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1694  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1698.  In  1700  he  was 
returned  lo  parliament  for  Beer  Alston  in  Devonshire;  he  was 
appointed  recorder  of  Glattonbury  in  1705  and  recorder  of 
Lcnidon  in  i}o8.  He  was  chief  Jostke  oi  the  common  pleas 
from  1714  to  t7>s,  when  he  was  appointed  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  June  of  the 
lame  year  be  was  made  lord  chancelloi',  holding  office  until 
compelled  by  a  paralytic  stroke  to  resign  in  1733.  He  died  at 
Ockham,  Surrey,  on  the  aind  of  July  1754.  Lord  King  as 
chancellor  failed  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
at  the  common  law  bar.  Nevertheless  he  left  his  mark  on  Eng- 
lish taw  by  establishing  the  principles  that  a  will  of  immovable 
property  is  governed  by  the  fez  loci  rei  silde,  and  that  where  a 
faudund  had  a  legal  right  to  the  personal  estate  of  hb  wife,  which 
must  be  asserted  by  a  suit  in  equity,  the  court  would  not  help 
him  unless  he  made  a  provision  out  of  the  property  for  the  wife, 
if  she  required  it.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Act  (4  Ceo.  U. 
c.  36)  by  virtue  of  which  English  superseded  Latin  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  courts.  Lord  King  published  in  1703  a  History  of 
the  Apostle^  Creed  (Leipzig,  1706;  Basel,  1750)  which  went 
through  several  editions  and  was  also  translated  into  Latin. 

His  great-great-grandson,  Wiluau  (1SOS-1S93),  married  In 
1S35  the  only  dau^ter  of  Lord  Bynn  the  poet,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Lovelace  in  1838.  Another  descendant,  Peteb  John 
Locke  Kino  (1811-1885),  who  was  member  of  parliament  for 
East  Surrey  from  1847  to  1874,  won  some  fame  as  an  advocatt 
of  reform,  being  responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Real  Estate 
Charges  Act  of  i8s4,  and  for  the  rq>eal  1^  a  large  number  <tf 
obsolete  laws. 

KIH  Q  (O.  Eng.  eyning,  abbreviated  into  eyng,  cinf,  cf.  0.  H.  C. 
ehuts-  ktmimg,  dtun-  kunig,  M.H.G.  tUnie,  Minec,  kiine.  Mod. 
Ger.  Kdttig,  O.  Norse  konung^,  kongr,  Swed.  konung,  Aattf),  a 
title,  la  its  actual  use  generally  implying  sovereignty  of  the  most 
exalted  rank.    Any  incluuve  definition  of  the  word  "  king  "  is, 
however.  Impossible.   It  always  Implies  sovereignty,  but  in  no 
special  degree  or  sense;  e.g.  the  sovereigns  of  the  British  Empire 
and  of  Servia  are  both  kings,  and  so  too,  at  least-  in  popular 
parlanre,  m  the  chieb  of  many  barbarous  peoples,  eg.  the  Zulus. 
Tlie  use  of  the  title  is,  In  fad,  invidved  in  consklerabte  confusion, 
largely  the  result  of  historic  causes.   Freeman,  indeed,  in  his 
Comparative  PolUics  (p.  i  jS)  says:  "  There  Is  a  common  idea  of 
kingship  which  Is  at  once  recognized  however  bard  it  may  be  to 
define  iu  ,  This  is  shown  among  other  things  by  the  fact  that  no 
difficultybever  felt  as  totranslaling  the  word  Ung^and  the  words 
which  answer  to  it  fn  other  languages."  This,  however,  is  subject 
to  considerable  modification,  "King,"  for  instance.  Is  used  to 
tnuulate  the  Homeric  ba(  equally  with  the  Athenian  ^oeiMit 
or  the  Roman  rex.    Yet  the  Homeric  "  kinp  "  srere  but  tribal 
chiefo;  while  the  A-thenlan  and  Roman  kinp  were  kings  in 
tomelhiag  more  tba^  the  modem  sense,  as  supreme  priests  as 
veil  as  supreme  niln^  and  lawgivers  (see  Abchon;  and  Roue: 
ffftlffry).   In  the  English  Bible,  too,  the  title  of  king  is  given 
in^acrimUwUily  to  the  great  king  of  Persia  and  to  potentates 


the  names  of  Cmar,  imperaUr  and  priiu»p»  to  «ig»aliie  tbrir 
authority.  But  with  the  devdopment  of  the  Roman  Imperial 
idea  the  title  emperor  came  to  mean  more  than  had  been  in- 
volved  in  that  of  rex;  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Empire 
there  were  subject  kinfi;  while  with  the  Hclleaixing  of  the  East 
Roman  Empire  its  ruten  ismmed  the  style  of  fimnkih,  no 
longer  to  be  translated  "  king  "  but  "  enpenr."  From  this 
Roman  conception  of  the  tupttmacy  of  the  emperor  the  medieval 
Empire  of  the  West  inherited  its  traditions.  With  the  bar- 
bariad  invasions  the  Teutonic  idea  of  kingship  had  come  into 
touch  wilh-the  Roman  idea  of  empire  and  with  the  theocratic 
conceptions  whidi  this  had  absorbed  from  the  old  Roman  and 
Oriental  views  of  kingship.  Wth  these  the  Teutonic  kingship 
had  in  its  origin  but  little  in  common. 

Etymologically  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  words  for  king 
have  quite  distinct  origins.  The  Latin  rex  corresponds  to  the 
Sanskrit  rajak,  and  meant  originally  steersman.  The  Teutonic 
king  on  the  contrary  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  ganaka,  and 
"  simply  meant  father,  the  father  of  a  family,  the  king  of  his 
own  kin,  the  father  of  a  clan,  the  father  of  a  people.  ">  The  Teu^ 
tonic  kisgihip,  in  short,  was  national;  the  king  was  the  supreme 
reflresentative  of  the  people,  "  hedged  with  divinity  "  in  so  far 
as  he  was  the  reputed  descendant  of  the  national  gods,  but  with 
none  of  that  aheolute  theocratic  authority  associated  with  the 
titles  of  mor|9amX<Ct.  This,however,  was  modified  by  contaa 
with  Rome  and  Chtistiaaity.  The  early  Teutonic  conqueron 
had  never  lost  their  reverence  for  the  Roman  emperor,  and  were 
from  time  to  time  proud  to  acknowledge  their  inferiority  by 
accepting  titles,  such  as  "  patrician,"  by  which  this  was  implied. 
But  by  the  coronation  of  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  as  emperor 
of  the  West,  the  German  UnyJiip  was  abaoibed  Into  the  Roman 
imperial  idea,  a  process  whldi  exerdsed  a  profound  effect  on  the 
evolution  of  the  Teutonic  kingship  generally.  In  the  symmetri- 
cal political  theory  of  medieval  Europe  pope  and  emperor  were 
sun  and  moon,  kings  but  lesser  satellites;  though  the  theory 
only  partially  and  occsrionslly  corresponded  with  the  facts. 
But  the  elevation  of  Owrlemagne  bad  had  a  profound  effect  in 
modifying  Xhtstatusol  kingship  in  nations  that  never  came  under 
his  sceptre  nor  under  that  of  his  successors.  The  shadowy 
claim  of  the  emperors  to  universal  dominion  was  in  theory 
everywhere  acknowledged;  but  independent  kings  hastened  to 
assert  their  own  dignity  by  surrounding  thcmsdves  with  the 
ceremonial  forms  of  the  Empire  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Saxon  bretmddas  in  England,  by  assuming  the  imperial 
Style.  The  mere  fact  of  this  usurpation  showed  that  the  title 
o(  king  was  regarded  as  inferior  to  that  of  emperor;  and  so  It 
continued,  as  a  matter  of  sentimmt  at  least,'down  to  the  end  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Emj^re  in  t8o6  and  the  cheapening  of  the 
imperial  title  by  Its  nnltlpUcation  in  the  19th  century.  To  the 

)  Max  MOller,  Lett.  Set.  Lang.,  3nd  seriet,  p.  355,  "  All  people,  rave 
thoie  who  fancy  that  the,  name  king  has  someihina  to  do  with  a 
Tartar  kkan  or  with  a  '  canning  ' . . .  man,  are  aereed  that  the  Eag- 
liih  tyning  and  the  Santkrit  ganaka  both  come  from  the  same  root, 
from  that  widely  spread  root  whence  come*  our  own  eyn  or  Ida 
and  the  Creek  jhot.  The  onlv  question  is  whether  there  is  any 
connexioa  between  eyning  and  ganaka  cloter  than  that  which  is 
implied  in  their  both  coming  From  the  same  original  root.  That  is 
to  tav,  are  we  to  Suppose.that  eyning  and  fOMfta  are  strictly  the  same 
word  common  to  Samkrit  and  Teutonic,  or  ia  it  enough  to  think 
that  eyniag  ia  an  independent  formation  made  after  the  Teutons 
had  Kpaiatcd  themselves  from  the  conmon  stock  ?  . . .  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  derivallona  is  not  very  remote,  at  the  eyn  is 
the  ruling  idea  in  any  cax;  but  if  we  make  the  word  immediately 
connate  with  ganaka  we  brine  in  a  notion  about  '  thf  father  of  his 
people  '  which  hat  no  place  u  we  limply  derive  eyning  from  eyn." 
5ee  alto  O.  Schrader,  KtalUxikon  der  Indogermanitehtn  Allerlums- 
kundt  (Scrattburi.  1901)  s.v,  "  Kflnig  ":  ihe  cknning  (King)  ■■  but 
the  eknnni  (KinrperMinilied;  cf.  A.1  Uoi  mate-"  prince  ";  Uod 
fern.-"  race,"     Lst.  gnu. 


greuol  Vienna  Ul)i41i&na/>crcmura me  tiue 01  ung  wu reiuaea 
tolhe  elector  of  Heuebylbe  congrcu  of  Aix-U-ChApellc  (i8i8). 
In  geneial  the  title  of  king  ii  now  taken  to  imply  a  Kvereign 
and  independent  international  position.  This  waa  implied  in  tbe 
recognition  of  the  title  of  king  in  the  ntlcn  of  Greece,  Rumania, 
Scrvia  and  Bulgaria  when  thcM  countriei  were  declared  abio- 
lutety  independent  of  Turkey.  The  fiction  of  this  independent 
sovereignty  ii  prcMrred  even  in  the  caae  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony  and  WOrttemberg,  who  are  technically  members  of  a 
free  confederation  of  sovereign  states,  but  arc  not  indqwndent, 
since  their  relations  with  foreign  Powers  are  practically  con* 
trolled  by  the  king  of  Piuuia  as  German  emperor. 

The  theory  of  tbe  "  divine  right "  of  kings,  as  at  present 
ondcrstood,  is  of  comparatively  modem  growth.  The  principle 
DMa»  tbat  tbe  kingship  is  "  descendible  in  one  sacred 
Rlgutt  family,"  as  George  Canning  put  it,  is  not  only  atill 
'^^■^  that  of  tbe  British  constitution,  as  that  of  all  mon- 
archical states,  but  is  practically  that  erf  kingship  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  is,  however,  quite  a  diSeient  thing  from  asserting 
with  tbe  modern  upholders  fli  the  doctrine  of  "  divine  right "  not 
only  that  "  legitimate  "  monarchs  derive  their  authority  from, 
and  are  responsible  to,  God  alone,  but  that  this  authority  is  by 
divine  ordinance  hereditary  in  a  certain  order  of  succession. 
The  power  of  popular  election  remained,  even  though  popular 
choice  *ras  by  custom  or  by  religious  sentiment  confined  within 
the  limiu  of  a  single  family.  Tbe  custom  of  primogeniture 
grew  up  owing  to  the  obvious  convenience  of  a  simple  rule  that 
should  avoid  ruinous  contests;  tbe  so-called  "  Salic  Law  "  went 
further,  and  by  excluding  females,  removed  another  possible 
source  of  wesknesa.  Neither  did  the  Teutonic  kingship  imply 
absolute  power.  The  idea  of  kingship  as  a  theocratic  function 
which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  political  controversies  of  the 
17th  century,  is  due  ultimately  to  Oriental  influences  brought  to 
bear  tbrou^  Christianity.  The  crowning  and  anointing  of  the 
emperors,  borrowed  from  Byzantium  and  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  imitated  by  lesser  poten- 
tates; and  this"sacring"  by  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  to  the 
king  a  character  of  special  sanctity.  The  Christian  king  thus 
became,  in  a  sense,  like  the  Roman  rex,  both  king  and  priest. 
Shakespeare  makes  Richard  II.  say,  "  Not  all  the  water  in  the 
rough  rude  sea  can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king  " 
(act  iii.  sc.  i);  and  this  conception  of  the  kingship  tended  to 
gather  strength  with  tbe  weakening  of  the  prestige  of  the  papacy 
and  of  the  clergy  generally.  Before  the  Reformation  the  anointed 
king  was,  within  his  realm,  the  accredited  vicat  of  God  for  secu- 
lar purposes;  after  the  Reformation  he  became  this  in  Protestant 
states  for  religious  purposes  also.  In  England  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  tbe  sacerdotal  vestments,  generally  discarded 
by  the  clergy — dalmatic,  alb  and  stole— continued  to  be  among 
the  insignia  of  the  sovereign  (see  Cobonatioh).  Moreover, 
this  sacrosanct  character  he  acquired  not  by  virtue  of  his 
"  sacring,"  but  by  hereditary  right;  the  coronation,  anointing 
and  vesting  were  but  the  outward  and  visible  symbol  of  a  divine 
grace  adherent  in  the  sovereign  by  virtue  of  his  title.  Even 
Roman  Catholic  monarchs,  like  Louts  XIV.,  would  never  have 
admitted  that  their  coronation  by  the  archbishop  constituted 
any  part  of  their  title  to  reign;  it  was  no  more  than  the  conse- 
cration of  thdr  title.  In  England  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  was  developed  to  its  eztremest  logical  conclusions 
during  the  political  controversies  of  the  17th  century.  Of  its 
exponents  the  most  distinguished  was  Hobbes,  tbe  most  exagger- 
ated Sir  Robert  Filmer.  It  was  the  main  issue  to  be  decided 
by  the  Civil  War,  the  royalists  holding  that  "  all  Christian 
kings,  princes  and  governors  "  derive  their  authority  direct  from 
God,  the  parliamentarians  that  this  authority  is  the  outcome  of  a 
contract,  aaual  or  implied,  between  sovereign  and  people.  In 
one  case  the  king's  power  would  be  unlimited,  according  to 


L-nartes  1.  ine  aocinne  at  oivine  ngni,  indeed,  tot  a  wtuie 
drew  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  royal  "  martyr  ";  it 
was  the  guiding  principle  of  tbe  Anglican  Church  of  tbe  Reston* 
tion;  but  it  suflered  a  rude  blow  when  James  II.  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  clergy  to  obey  both  their  conscience  and  tbetr  king; 
and  the  revolution  of  t688  made  an  end  of  it  as  a  great  politinl 
force.  These  events  had  eSecta  far  beyond  Englaitd.  They 
served  as  precedents  for  the  crusade  of  republican  France  against 
kings,  and  later  for  the  substitution  of  the  deuMctmiic  kingship 
of  Louis  Philippe,  "  king  of  tbe  French  by  tbe  gran  of  God 
and  the  will  of  the  people,"  for  the  "legitimate "kingship  erf 
Charles  X.,  "  king  of  France  by  the  grace  of  God." 

The  theory  of  the  crown  in  Britain,  as  held  by  descent  modified 
and  modifiable  by  parliamentary  action,  and  yet  also  "  by  tbe 
grace  of  God,"  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  earliest  tradiliens 
of  the  English  kingship;  but  the  rival  theory  of  inalienable 
divine  right  is  not  dead.  It  is  strong  in  Germany  and  eipedally 
in  Prussia;  it  survives  as  a  militant  force  among  tbe  Carlists  is 
Spain  and  the  RojnJists  in  France  (see  LECiTuatn);  and  evca 
in  England  a  remnant  of  enthusiasts  still  maintain  the  daims  of 
a  remote  descendant  of  Charles  I.  to  tbe  throne  (sec  Jscoutes). 

See  I.  Neville  Figgis.  TkmyofHtDmMtRiiUcfKiwgilCambMp. 
1S96).  (W.  A.  P.) 

KIHQ-BfRD,  the  tamiui  tyrannmi  of  linnaeos,  and  tbe 
TyraHMiu  earalinenris  or  T.  pipiri  of  most  later  writers,  a  con- 
mon  and  characteristic  inhabitant  of  North  America,  ranging 
as  high  as  57'  N.  lat.  or  farther,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  beyond  which  it  is  found  in  Oregon,  in  Wasbingioa 
(State),andinBritiih  Columbia,  though  apparently  not  occurring 
in  California.  In  Canada  and  the  northern  states  of  the  Union  it  is 
a  summer  visitor,  winleringinthesouth,  but  also  reaching  Cuba; 
and,  passing  through  Central  America,  it  has  been  found  in 
Bolivia  and  eastern  Peru.  Both  the  scientific  and  common 
names  of  this  species  are  taken  from  the  way  in  which  tbe  cork 
will  at  limes  assume  despotic  authority  over  other  birds,  aiUck- 
ing  them  furiously  as  they  fly,  and  forcing  them  to  divert  or 
altogether  desist  from  their  course.  Yet  it  is  love  of  his  mate 
or  his  young  that  prompts  this  bellicose  behaviour,  for  it  a  only 
in  the  breeding  season  that  he  indulges  in  ii;  but  then  almost 
every  large  bird  that  approaches  his  nest,  from  an  eagle  down- 
wards, is  assaulted,  and  those  alone  that  possess  greater  command 
of  flight  can  escape  from  his  repeated  charges,  which  are  acton- 
panied  by  loud  and  shrill  cries.  On  these  occasions  it  may  be 
that  the  king-bird  displays  the  emblem  of  his  dignity,  whick 
is  commonly  concealed;  for,  being  otherwise  rather  pUiolr 
coloured — dark-ashy  gity  above  and  white  beneath — the  creciik 
feathers  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  being  parted,  form  as  it 
were  a  deep  furrow,  and  reveal  their  base,  which  is  of  a  bn^t 
golden-orange  in  front,  deepening  into  scarlet,  and  then  passiag 
into  silvery  white.  Thisspecicssecmsto  live  entirely  on  insect^ 
which  it  captures  on  the  wing;  it  isin  bad  reputewilh  bec-kecperv' 
though,  according  to  Dr  E.  Coues,  it  "  destroys  a  thoasand 
noxious  insects  for  every  bee  it  eats."  It  builds,  often  in  u 
exposed  situation,  a  rather  large  nest,  coarsely  constructed  oat- 
side,  but  neatly  lined  with  fine  roots  or  grasses,  and  lays  6ve  or 
six  eggs  of  a  pale  salmon  colour,  beautifully  marked  with  Uoiches 
and  spots  of  purple,  brown  and  orange,  generally  disposed  in  s 
zone  near  the  larger  end- 
Nearly  akin  to  the  king-bird  is  the  petchary  or  chichcRC,  se 
called  from  its  loud  and  petulant  cry,  T.  ivmimictmsu,  a  T. 
grisem,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  conapicuoos  birds  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  earliest  to  give  notice  of  the  break  of 
day.  In  habits,  except  that  it  eats  a  good  many  berriess  >t  * 
the  very  counterpart  of  its  congener,  and  b  possibly  evto 
jealous  of  any  intruder.    At  all  events  its  pugnacity  eUcsdk  w 

>  It  la  calkd  In  some  parts  tbe  bce-martia. 


neu  affinity  between  the  two  facnilics  Laniidae  tnd  Tyrannidae, 
which  belong  to  wholly  distinct  scctiou  of  the  great  FssMTtDe 


KinK-Bird; 

order;  uid,  while  the  fonnei  ii  a  comparatively  hoinogeneoui 
group,  much  diversity  of  form  and  habits  ia  found  among  the 
Utter.    Similarly  niaoy  of  the  smaller  Tyrannidae  bear  some 
wiaJogy  to  certain  Uiacicapidat,  with  which  they  were  at  one 
time  confounded  (see  Flvcatcher),  but  the  diflcrence  between 
them  is  deep  sealed.*   Nor  is  this  all,  for  out  of  the  seventy 
genera,  or  thereabouts,  into  which  the  Tyrannidae  have  been 
divided,   comprehending  perhaps  three  hundred  and  fifty 
species,  all  of  which  are  pecuh'ar  to  the  New  World,  a  series  of 
forms  caji  be  selected  which  find  a  kind  of  parallel  to  a  series  of 
forms  to  be  found  in  the  other  group  of  Passeret;  and  the  genus 
TyranttMS,  though  that  from  which  the  family  is  named,  is  by  no 
meam  a  fair  representative  of  it;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  genus  should  be  so  accounted.  The  birds  of  the  genus 
liuscisaxicoia  have  the  habits  and  almost  the  appearance  of 
whcat-ean;  the  genus  AUcU/rvrut  calls  to  mind  a  water- vagtsil; 
Etucartkmus  may  suggest  a  titmouse,  Elatnea  perhaps  a  willow- 
wren;  but  the  greatest  number  of  forma  have  no  analogous  bird 
of  the  Old  World  with  which  they  can  be  compared;  and,  while 
the  combination  of  delicate  beauty  and  peculiar  extern^  form 
possibly  attains  its  utmost  in  the  long-tailed  Uilvulus,  the  glory 
of  the  family  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  king  of  king-birds, 
Muscmra  regia.  (A-  N.) 

KING-CBABt  the  name  given  to  an  Arachnid,  belonging  to 
the  order  Xiphosurae,  of  the  grade  Delobranchia  or  Hydropneu- 
5tea.  King-crabs,  of  which  four,  possibly  five,  existing  species 
are  known,  were  formerly  referred  to  the  genus  Limvius,  a  name 
still  applied  to  them  in  all  zoolo^cal  textboolts.  It  has  recently 
been  shown,  however,  tliat  the  structural  differences  between 

>Two  easy  modes  of  disc riminat ins  them  externally  may  be 
mentioned.  All  the  LaniOai  and  Muscieaptdae  have  but  nine 
primary  quills  in  their  wings,  and  iheir  tar*i  are  covered  wiih  tcales 
in  from  only;  while  in  the  Tyrannidae  ihere  arc  len  primariea,  and 
the  tarsal  acalc*  extend  the  whole  way  round.  The  more  recondite 
distinction  in  the  structure  of  the  trachea  »Mint  to  have  been  first 
detect^  by  Macgillivray,  who  wrote  the  ■natomical  descriptions 
published  in  1839  by  Audubon  (Orw.  Bwr??*?.  v.  431.  4»);  but 
Its  value  was  not  appreciated  till  the  publication  ol  lobanne*  MOiler  s 
claaucal  u«atiae  on  the  vocal  organs  of  Pasoerioe  binb  (Abkandi.  k. 
Akad.  Wisuntck.  Berlin.  184.S,  pp.  aai,  40s). 


three  distinct  segments,  the  distal  of  which  is  tobate  and  projects 
freely  beyond  the  margin  of  the  adjacent  distal  segment  of  the 
outer  branch;  the  cntostemite  (see  Aoacsnida)  has  two  pairs 
of  antero-latetal  processes,  and  in  the  male  only  the  ambulatory 
appendages  of  the  Second  pair  are  modified  as  claspers.  In 
Tachypleia  and  Careinaicorpiui,  on  the  Other  hand,  the  genital 
operciilum  differs  from  the  gill-bcaring  appendages  in  that  the 
inner  branches  consist  of  two  segments,  the  distal  of  which 
are  apically  pointed,  partially  or  completely  fused  in  the 
middle  line,  and  do  not  project  beyond  the  distal  segments 
of  the  outer  branches;  the  entostemite  has  only  one  pair  of 
antero-latcral  processes,  and  in  the  male  the  second  and  third 
pairs  of  ambulatory  Umbs  are  modified  as  claspers.  Tackjpletn 
differs  from  Carcinotcorpiiu  in  possessing  a  long  movable  spur 
upon  the  fourth  segment  of  the  sixth  ambulatory  limb,  in  having 
the  postanal  spine  triangular  in  section  instead  of  round,  and  (he 
claspers  in  the  male  hemichelate,  ovring  to  the  suppression  of  the 
immovable  finger,  which  is  well  developed  in  CarcinoicorpiMS. 
At  the  present  time  king-crabs  have  a  wide  but  discontinuous 
distribution.  Xiphosura,  of  which  there  is  but  one  species, 
X.  Polyphemus,  ranges  along  the  eastern  aide  of  North  America 
from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  Yucatan.  Carcinotcorpius,  which  is 
also  represented  by  a  single  species,  C.  rotundicauda,  extends 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  coast  of  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Philippines,  while  of  the  two  better-known  species  of  Tackyp'.eus, 
T.  pgat  (  —  moluccamu)  ranges  from  Singapore  to  Torres  Straits, 
and  T.  tridentalus  from  Borneo  to  southern  Japan.  A  third 
species,  T,  hoeveni,  has  been  recorded  from  the  Moluccas.  But 
although  Xiphosura  is  now  so  widely  sundered  geographically 
from  Tachypleus  and  Carcinoscorpius,  the  occurrence  of  the 
remains  of  extinct  species  of  king-crabs  in  Europe,  both  in 
Tertiary  deposits  and  in  Triassic,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  strata, 
suggests  that  there  was  formerly  a  continuous  coast-line,  with 
tropical  or  temperate  conditions,  extending  from  Europe  west- 
ward to  America,  and  eastward  to  southern  Asia.  There  are, 
however,  no  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  the  supposed 
coast -line  between  America  and  Europe  synchronized  with 
that  between  Europe  and  south  Asia.  King-crabs  do  not  appear 
to  differ  from  each  other  in  habits.  Except  in  the  breeding 
season  they  live  in  water  ranging  in  depth  from  about  two  to  six 
fathoms,  and  creep  about  the  bottom  or  bury  themselves  in  the 
sand.  Their  food  consists  for  the  most  part  of  soft  marine 
worms,  which  are  picked  up  in  the  nippeia,  thrust  into  the 
mouth,  and  masticated  by  the  basal  segments  of  the  appendages 
between  which  the  mouth  b'es.  At  the  approach  of  the  breeding 
season,  which  in  the  case  of  Xiphosura  polyphemus  is  in  May,  June 
and  July,  king-crabs  advance  in  pairs  into  very  shallow  water 
at  the  time  of  the  high  tides,  the  male  holding  securely  to  the 
back  of  the  female  by  means  of  his  clasping  nippcn.  No  actual 
imion  between  the  sexes  takes  place,  the  spawn  of  the  female 
being  fertilized  by  the  male  at  the  time  of  being  laid  in  the  sand 
or  soon  afterwards.  This  act  accomplished,  the  two  retreat 
again  into  deeper  water.  Deposited  in  the  mud  or  sand  near 
high-water  mark,  the  eggs  are  eventually  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  Sim,  to  which  they  are  exposed  every  day  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  newly  hatched  young  is  minute  and  subcircular  in 
shape,  but  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  its  parents  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  caudal  spine  and  in  the  presence  of  a  fringe  of 
stiff  bristles  roimd  the  margin  of  the  body.  During  growth  it 
undergoes  a  succession  of  moults,  making  its  exit  from  the  old 
integument  through  a  wide  split  ruiming  round  the  edge  of  the 
carapace.  Moulting  is  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  in 
scorpions,  Pedipalpi,  and  normally  in  spiders.  The  caudal  spine 
appears  at  the  second  moult  and  gradually  increases  in  length 
with  successive  changes  of  the  skin.  This  organ  is  of  considerable 
importance,  since  it  enables  the  king-crab  to  right  itself  when 
overturned  by  rough  water  or  other  causes.    Without  it  the 


Digilized  by 


ud  rising  in  the  water  by  that  nuaiit.  The  king-crab  finhery 


Fio.  I. 

I,  LimtJiu  pelyfihtmtu,  adult  (domi  aipcct). 
a,  Limulut  fiafyphemiu,  young  (doml  aapcct). 

3,  PmhmSia  ratiindala,  Cc«r M.,  Sbroptfaire. 

4,  Prettmckia  BirhpOti,  Coal  M..  Lancaahin. 

5,  Ntelimulus  fakotus,  U.  Silurian,  Lanark. 

6,  HeniiMpis  limnMdes,  h.  Ludlow,  LAntwanUiMi  ShrapdiiR. 

7,  Pieudmiscut  acuitotut,  U.  Silurian,  RuMia. 

Ii  an  industry  of  aome  importance  in  the  United  States,  ana  in 
the  EaU  Indies  the  natives  cat  the  animal  and  tip'their  lances 
and  arrows  with  the  caudal  ^line.  They  also  use  the  hollow 
empty  shell  as  a  water-ladle  or  pao— hence  the  name  "  pan-fid  " 
or  "  saucepan-crab  "  by  which  the  animal  is  aometimea  known. 
Fossl  king-crabs  have  been  recorded  from  strau  of  tbe  Tertiary 
and  Secondary  epochs,  and  related  but  less  spec]alizcd>  types  of 
ths  same  order  are  found  in  rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age.  CM  these 
tbe  most  Important  are  Bditumu  of  the  Carboniferous,  PrtAa- 
limtdus  of  tbe  Devonian,  and  Hmiatpit  of  the  Silurian  periods. 
These  indent  fonns  differ  principally  bom  true  king-crabs  in 
having  the  segmenu  of  the  opisthoMma  ot  hinder  half  of  the 
body  distinctly  defined  initnd  of  wdded  into  a  bczagonal 
shidd.  (R.  I.  P.] 

KOIGnSBBB  (Ger.i  Km^ffitdur!  WaQom  Rei-fAtta- 
plekeKr),  the  AU»i»  isfiia  of  ornithologists,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  wdl-known  of  European  birds,  being  found,  though 
nowhere  very  abundantly,  in  every  European  country,  as  well  as 
in  North  Africa  and  Soutb-Wcstem  Asia  as  far  as  Sindh,  Its 
blue-green  bnck  and  rich  diestnut  bieaat  lender  it  oonairiciious 
as  it  frequents  tbe  streams  and  ponds  whence  it  procures  its  food, 
by  plunging  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  and  emerging 
a  moment  after  with  the  prey — wliether  a  small  fish,  crustacean, 
or  an  aquatic  insect — it  has  captured.  In  bard  frosts  it  resorts 

■  But  mofc  commonly  called  ^mpt,  wUdb  finds  Its  conatcipait 
in  the  Aa^o-SaxoB lunoilin^ 


year  it  prepares  iu  nest,  which  is  at  the  ei^  of  a  tunnel  bared 
by  itself  in  a  bank,  and  therein  the  six  or  eight  white,  ^omj, 
tnnalucxnt  egp  arc  laid,  sometimes  on  the  bare  soil,  but  often  oa 
the  fishbones  which,  bdng  indigestible,  are  thrown  iqi  in  pdkt* 
by  the  birds;  and.  In  any  cue,  befbte  iombation  is  compfeied 
these  rQeclameida  accumulate  so  as  to  form  a  pretty  ci^Hshaped 
structure  that  increases  in  bulk  after  the  young  arc  hatched, 
but,  mixed  with  their  fluid  excretions  and  with  decaying  fishes 
Inroiii^t  for  their  support,  soon  becmnea  a  dripping  fetid  mas. 

The  kingfisher  !s  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  legends  and  super- 
stitions, both  classical  and  medieval  Of  tbe  latter  one  of  the 
most  curious  Is  that  having  been  ori^nally  a  plain  grey  bird  it 
acquired  its  present  bright  cokturs  by  ttyiog  towarda  the  sua  co 
its  liberation  from  Noah's  aifc,  when  its  upper  surface  anuntd 
the  hue  of  the  sky  above  it  and  Its  lower  plumage  was  scordwl 
by  the  heat  of  the  setting  orb  to  the  tint  it  now  bears.*  Itec 
than  this,  the  Icingfislier  was  supposed  to  possess  many  virtnes. 
Iu  dried  body  woiuld  avert  thunderbolts,  and  if  in  a  ward- 
robe would  pruerve  bom  moths  the  woolln  ttu&  thcnin  lud, 
or  hung  by  a  thread  to  the  celling  of  a  chamber  would  point  wlh 
iu  bill  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  Uew.  AH  readers  of 
Ovid  (ife^M.,  bk.  xl.)  know  how  the  faithful  but  unfortuiaU 
Ccyx  and  Alcyone  were  dianged  into  kingfishei»— birds  which 
Imd  at  the  winter  adstlce,  whoi  through  the  influence  of  Aeafas, 
the  wind-god  and  father  of  the  fond  wife,  all  gaks  were  hndtcd 
and  the  sea  calmed  ao  that  their  floating  nest  might  ride  na- 
iajured  over  the  waves  during  the  seven  proverbial  "  Hakitia 
days ";  while  a  variant  or  further  development  of  the  fable 
aarigned  to  tbe  lulQ«n  Itsdf  the  power  of  qudling  stonu.^ 

The  common  kingfishw  of  Eniope  is  the  rcpnacntativc  of  a 
well-ma^cd  family  of  Inrds,  the  AUtdinidae  oc  HalcycmUt  of 
ornithologists,  which  is  considered  by  moat  authorities  *  to  be 
closely  rdated  to  the  BueentidM  (see  Hoknbill)  ;  but  tbe  alhniiy 
can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  be  looved.  Be  tlut  as  it  may,  the 
present  family  forma  tbe  subject  of  an  Important  work  by 
BowdlcT  Sharpe.*  Herein  are  described  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  spcdcs,  nearly  all  of  them  being  bMotifuDy  figured  by 
Keulemans,  and  that  number  may  be  taken  even  now  as 
approximately  conect;  for,  while  the  validity  of  a  few  has  been 
denied  by  some  eminent  mm,  neariy  as  many  have  rince 
been  made  known,  and  it  seems  likely  that  two  or  three  mote 
described  by  older  writers  may  yet  be  redisGOvered.  These 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  qwcfcs  9iarpe  groupa  in  nioeteea 
genera,  and  divides  into  two  snb-fanilics,  Atctdinimat  and 
Dacelomtat*  tbe  one  containing  five  and  the  other  foorteea 
genera.  With  existing  anatomical  materials  perhaps  ao 
better  artangement  could  have  been  made,  but  the  method 
afterwards  published  by  Suadevall  {Tentamat,  pp.  95,  g6> 
differs  from  it  not  inconsiderably.  Here,  however,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  follow  Sharpe.  Externally,  which  is  almon  al 
we  can  at  present  say,  kingfishers  present  a  great  unifocmiiy  at 
Biructure.  One  of  tlidr  most  remaAable  features  a  tbe  feeble- 
ness of  their  feet,  and  the  union  (syndactylism)  of  the  third  aad 
fourth  digits  for  the  greater  pan  of  their  length ;  whQe,  ai  if  sul 

■  Rolland,  Faunt  (optUMre  dt  la  Frame,  iL  74. 

■  In  many  d  the  iiundi  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  pervaWm  king- 
fisher ii  the  object  of  much  veneration. 

«Cr.  Eyton,  Coinrib.  Ornilkoloty  (1850}.  P-  So;  Wallace.  Awm. 
ifal.  Uittorj,  teriet  1,  voL  xviii.  pp.  aoi,  M5:  and  Huxley.  Pnt, 
Zoot.  Socitty  (1867).  p.  467. 

R.B.  Sharpe,  4to  (London,  tS6B-l870.  Some impoftant anatOBic^ 
pDtnts  weie  briefly  noticed  by  IVofcisar  Cunningham  (Ave  ZmL 
5k.,  1870,  p.  380). 

*  The  name  of  this  latter  sub-fanUIy  as  comtitnted  by  Sharpe 
would  wem  to  be  more  correctly  Cejciim  the  lenus  Ctyx,  UmM 
in  iSoi  by  Lac^pMe.  bdiw  the  oldetf  Included  in  it.  The  «ord 
DacOo.  invented  by  Leach  in  1815,  is  unply  an  ana|iam  of  Altti», 
and.  though  o(  courae  irithout  any  ctyrawoyical  meaning,  has  bea 
very  genenlly  adopted. 
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funber  to  thow  the  Mmpintivdy  fuactkmloi  dimeter  <rf 
ihcM  memben,  in  two  of  the  {enen,  Akyont  and  Ceyx,  the  Moond 
ditit  is  aborUA,  and  the  birds  have  but  three  toes.  In  most 
Ion»  Ihc  vol  doei  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  mmmoii 
Aluio  isfUa,  but  is  Syma  its  edges  aic  senated,  whOe  In 
CarnMcWei,  Dactia  and  Mdid^a  (he  maxilla  is  prolonged, 
becoming  in  the  laat  a  very  pronounced  hook.  Gcoerally  the 
wtD^  aie  short  and  rounded,  and  the  tail  is  in  raaoy  Ibitu  incon- 
apicnoa*;  bat  fat  Tamyatltra,  one  of  the  most  bcMitiful  groupa, 
the  middle  pair  feaihen  it  greatly  dongated  and  qpttulate, 
while  this  genus  poicMM  only  ten  rectrices,  all  the  rest  having 
twelve.  Sundevall  relies  OD  a  character  not  noticed  by  Shaipe, 
and  makes  his  principal  divisions  depend  on  the  sise  of  the 
scapulan,  whid)  in  one  farm  a  mintle,  and  in  tbe  other  aic  aa 
small  as  not  to  covet  the  back.  The  AMtnida*  are  a  cosmo- 
politan family,  hut  only  one  genus,  CerfU,  b  found  in  America, 
and  that  extendi  as  well  over  a  great  part  of  the  Old  World, 
though  not  into  tbe  Australian  region,  which  affords  by  far  the 
greater  number  both  of  genera  and  apedea,  having  00  fewer  than 
ten  of  the  femer  and  fifty-nine  of  the  latter  peculiar  to  U.' 

In  habits  kingfishers  dtsi^y  cooiiderable  diveisity,  though 
all,  it  would  leem,  have  it  in  common  to  sit  at  times  motionless 
00  the  watch  for  their  prey,  and  on  its  oppearame  to  dart  upon 
it,  seise  it  as  tbqr  ^  or  dive,  and  return  to  a  peidi  iriwre  It  may 
be  coQvcniently  swallowed. .  But  some  qMdes,  and  e^ecislly 
that  which  is  the  type  of  the  family,  are  not  always  content  to 
a,wait  at  rest  tbeir  victim's  showing  itself.  They  will  hover  like 
a,  hawk  over  the  waters  that  conceal  U,  and.  In  tbe  manner 
already  described,  predpftate  themadvea  npw  it.  This  is 
particularly  the  way  with  those  that  are  fishers  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name;  but  no  inconsiderable  number  live  almost  entirely  in 
forests,  feeding  on  insects,  while  reptiles  furnish  the  chief  susten- 
moce  <rf  others.  Tbe  last  is  characteristic  of  at  least  one  Aus- 
tralian form,  which  nanagcs  to  thrive  bi  the  driest  dbtricts  of 
that  country,  where  not  a  drop  of  water  Is  fo  be  found  for  mites, 
and  the  air  is  at  times  heated  to  a  degree  that  is  insupportable 
by  most  animflt,  Tbe  belted  kingfisher  of  North  America, 
CtTjU  olcym,  is  a  diaracteristic  bird  tA  that  country,  thou^  its 
habits  greatly  resemble  thoM  of  the  European  apedcs;  and  the 
so-called  "  laughing  jackass  "  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia,  Dacdo  (t|iM— with  its  kindred  forms,  D.  Itaehi, 

D.  cenina  and  D.  occidenialis,  from  other  parts  of  the  country — 
deserve  special  mention.  Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the 
speculatims  of  Dr  Bowdler  Sharpe  (0/.  ell,,  pp.  xliv.-xlviL)  on 
the  genetic  affinity  of  the  various  forms  of  Aladintdae,  and  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  ao  h'ght  has  been  shed  by  palaeon- 
tologists on  this  interesting  subject,  for  the  only  fossil  referred  to 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  family  is  the  Haieyormu  UliapUtu 
of  Sir  R.  Owen  {Br.  Feu.  Mamrn.  and  Birdt,  p.  S54)  'rom  the 
Eocene  of  Sheppey— the  very  spcdmen  said  to  have  been  pre- 
viously placed  by  KOnig  {Icon.  Jots.  tettiUs,  fig.  153}  in  the  genus 
Lotus.  (A.  N.) 

KIXOHOBH,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901),  1550.   It  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  li  m. 

E.  by  N.  of  Bumtislaod,  on  the  North  British  railway.  The 
public  buildings  indudc  a  library  and  town-hall.  It  envoys 
some  repute  as  a  summer  resort.  The  leading  industries  are 
shii>-building,  bleaching  and  the  nuking  of  flax  and  glue.  At 
tbe  time  of  hb  vuit  Danid  Defoe  found  thread-making  in  vogue, 
wbtcb  employed  tbe  women  while  tbe  men  were  at  sea.  Alex- 
ander III.  created  Kinghom  a  burgh,  but  hu  connexion  with  the 
town  proved  fatal  to  him.  As  he  was  riding  from  Inverkeithing 
on  the  nth  of  Harcb  1386  be  was  thrown  by  hb  bone  and  felt 
over  tbe  diffs,  since  called  King's  Wud  End.  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  burgh,  and  killed.  A  monument  was  erected  In  1887  to 
mark  tbe  supposed  scene  of  the  accident  The  Witch  Hill 
used  to  be  tbe  place  of  execution  of  those  poor  wretches.  King- 
bom  belongs  to  the  Kirkcaldy  district  group  of  parliamenUry 
burgbs.  At  PenYCua,  t  m.  to  tbe  south,  is  a  good  harbour  for 
its  sue,  and  at  Kbigbom  Ness  a  battery  has  been  esUblishcd 
1x1  cMumriM  with  the  fortifications  on  Inchkeith.    Ibe  hill 

1  a.  WallBoa.  Gw|.  Dirir.  itstealr,  B.  313^ 


above  the  battery  was  purchased  by  government  in  1903  and 
is  used  as  a  point  of  observatioiL  About  i  ra.  to  the  north 
t/L  Kingbora  b  tbe  estate  tA  Grange,  whicb  bdoilged  to  Sir 
William  Kiritcakly.  iNaaam,  an  island  in  the  fairwi^  (rf 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  4  m.  S.  by  E-  irf  Kinghom  and  si  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Leitb,  belongs  to  tbe  parish  <il  Kin^xmi.  It  has  a  north- 
westeriy  and  south-easterly  trend,  and  b  nearly  i  m.  long  and 
i  m.  wide.  It  b  a  barren  rot^,  on  the  suounit  ^  whidi  stands  a 
"ghth~f  visible  at  idg^  lu  aim.  In  tB8i  forts  amaected  by 
a  siililary  road  wen  erected  on  tbe  northern,  mstem  and 
southern  headlaiids. 

KIMOUKE,  UBXiNDBR  nLUAM  (1809-1891),  Englbh 
hirt»i«ii  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Taunton  on  tbe  jtb  of 
August  iSeg.  His  fisther,  a  succeaafol  aolidlor,  intended  his 
•on  tor  a  I9I  carecc.  "■■|['"''f  went  to  Eton  and  Trinity 
CoD^,  Cambridge,  where  he  matriculated  in  1818,  being  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Tennyson  and  Thackeray.  After  leaving 
Cambridge  he  Joined  Lincobi's  Inn,  and  was  caUed  to  the  bar  in 
1857.  Wiile  still  «  student  be  travdied,  in  1835,  throughout 
the  East,  and  tbe  impression  made  upon  him  by  his  experiences 
was  so  powerful  that  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  record  them 
in  literature.  EaUm,  a  sensitive  and  witty  record  of  impres- 
sions keenly  felt  and  remembered,  was  published  in  1844.  and 
enjoyed  considerable  leputatioiu  In  1S54  he  wmt  to  the  Crimea, 
and  was  present  at'thebattkof  the  Alma.  Dorhig  the  campaign 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Raglan,  who  was  so  much 
attracted  by  his  talents  that  he  suggested  to  Kinglake  the  plan 
for  an  elaborate  History  of  Uu  Crimem  War,  and  placed  hit 
private  papen  at  the  writer's  disposal  For  the  rest  of  hb  life 
Kinglake  was  engaged  upon  tbe  task  of  completing  thb  monu- 
mental history.  Thirty-two  years  elapsed  between  its  commence- 
ment and  the  puUication  of  the  last  volume,  and  eight  volumes 
in  all  appeared  at  intervab  between  1863  and  18S7.  Kinglake 
Hved  prindpally  fai  London,  and  sat  in  pariiament  for  Bridg- 
water from  1857  until  the  disfranchisement  of  tbe  borou^  in 
1868.  He  died  on  the  and  of  January  1891.  Kin^ake's  life- 
work,  Tht  History  of  UuCrinuaH  IFor,  is  in  scheme  and  execution 
too  minute  and  conscientious  to  be  altogetberlnpr(9nrt[6o,but 
it  b  a  wcmderful  czamide  of  painstaking  and  talented  industry. 
It  b  not  without  errors  of  partisanship,  but  it  shows  remarkable 
skill  in  the  moulding  of  vast  masses  of  deqiatches  and  technical 
details  into  an  absorbingly  interesting  narrative;  it  is  illumined 
by  natural  descriptions  and  character-sketches  of  great  fidelity 
and  acumen;  and,  despite  !ti  kngtb,  it  remains  one  tA  the  roost 
picturesque,  most  vivid  and  most  actual  pieces  of  historical 
narrative  in  the  English  language. 

KINGLR,  a  name  applied  in  many  books  to  the  bird  called 
by  Uiutaeus  MotaciOa  rtgiUus,  and  by  most  modem  ornitho- 
logists JUgnliu  trsstater,  the  gdden-crested  «r  golden-crowned 
wren  of  ordinary  persons.  This  ^lecies  is  the  type  of  a  small 
group  which  has  been  generally  placed  among  tbe  Syhiiia* 
or  true  warblers,  but  by  certain  syitemattsts  it  b  referred  to 
the  titmouse  faniily,  Paridat.  That  the  kinglets  possess  many 
of  tbe  habits  and  actions  of  the  latter  b  undeniable,  but  on 
tbe  other  hand  they  are  not  known  to  differ  in  any  important 
points  of  organization  or  appearance  from  tbe  former— the  chief 
distinction  being  that  the  nostril  b  covered  by  a  single  bristly 
feather  directed  forwards.  The  golden-crested  wren  is  the 
smallest  of  British  birds,  its  whole  length  being  about  3)  in., 
and  its  wing  measuring  only  1  in.  from  the  carpal  joint. 
Generally  of  an  olive-green  ctdour,  the  top  of  its  head  b  bright 
yellow,  deepening  into  orange,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
black  line,  while  the  wing  coverts  are  duU  black,  and  some  of 
them  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  somewhat  conspicuous  bar. 
The  cock  has  a  pleasant  but  weak  song.  The  nest  is  a  beautiful 
object,  thickly  felted  of  the  softest  moss,  wool,  and  spiders' 
webs,  lined  with  feathers,  and  usually  built  under  and  near  the 
end  of  the  branch  of  a  yew,  fir  or  cedar,  supported  by  the  inter- 
weaving of  two  or  three  laterally  diverging  and  pendent  twigs,' 
and  sheltered  by  the  rest.  The  eggs  are  from  six  to  ten  in  number, 
of  a  dull  white  sometimes  findy  freckled  with  reddish-brown. 
The  vedea  is  puticulkrly  aodal,  Uving  for  tbe  most  part  of  the 
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well  known  to  the  bstiermen  as  '  woodcock  s  pilots.  A  second 
and  more  local  European  species  is  Ibc  fiie-crested  wren,  R.  igni- 
capiltus,  easily  recognizable  by  the  black  streak  on  each  side 
of  the  bead,  before  and  behind  the  eye,  as  weU  as  by  the  deeper 
colour  of  its  crown.  A  third  spea'ei,  R.  maderensu,  inhabits 
the  Madeiras,  to  which  it  is  peculiar;  and  exam[riei  from  the 
Himalayas  and  Japan  have  been  differentiated  as  R.  himalay- 
ensh  and  R.  japoniciu.  North  America  has  two  well-known 
species,  R.  salrapa,  very  like  the  European  R.  ignicapiUui,  and 
the  ruby-crowned  wren,  R.  caUtutula,  which  is  remarkable  (or 
a  loud  song  that  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  canary-bird  or 
a  skylark,  and  for  having  the  charactcriuie  nasal  feather  in  a 
rudimentary  or  aborted  condition.  (A.  N.) 

KIHOS.  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BOOKS  OF,  two  books  <4  tin 
Bible,  the  last  of  the  scries  of  Old  Testament  histories  known  as 
the  Earlier  or  Former  Prophets.  They  were  oii^nally  reckoned 
as  a  single  book  (Josephus;  Origeo  ap.  Eus.,  H.£.  vi.  95; 
Peshitta;  Talmud),  though  modern  Bibles  follow  the  biparti- 
tioD  which  is  derived  from  the  Scptuagint.  In  that  version 
they  are  called  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  "  kingdoms " 
dSoatXawi'),  the  first  and  second  being  our  books  of  SamtwL 
The  division  into  two  books  is  not  felicitous,  and  even  the  old 
Hebrew  separation  between  Kings  and  Samuel  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  history  from  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  (he 
exile  was  treated  by  two  distinct  authors  in  independent  volumes. 
We  cannot  speak  of  the  author  of  Kings  or  Samuel,  but  only  of 
an  editor  or  of  successive  editors  whose  main  work  was  to  arrange 
in  a  continuous  form  extracts  or  abstracts  from  earlier  sources. 
The  introduction  of  a  chronological  scheme  and  of  a  series  of 
editorial  comments  and  additions,  chiefly  designed  to  enforce 
the  religious  meaning  of  the  history,  gives  a  Idnd  of  unity  to 
the  book  of  Kings  as  wc  now  read  it;  but  beneath  this  we  can 
still  dbtinguish  a  variety  of  documents,  which,  though  some- 
times mutilated  In  the  process  of  piedns  together,  retain 
sufficient  individiuUty  eS  style  and  eokmi  to  prove  their  otipnal 
independence. 

Of  these  documents  one  of  the  best  defined  is  the  vivid  picture 
of  David's  court  at  Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  iz.-xx.)  from  which  the 
first  two  ch^tera  of  i  Kings  manifestly  cannot  be  separated. 
As  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  sumxtse  that  the  editor  of  the 
history  of  David  dosed  his  work  d>ruptly  before  the  death  of 
the  king,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  valuaUe  memoir  which 
tay  before  him,  this  observation,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
l>M»ks  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  not  independent  histories.  They 
have  at  least  one  source  in  common,  and  a  single  editorial  hand 
was  at  work  on  both.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  however, 
the  division  which  makes  the  beginning  of  Sidomon's  reign  the 
beginning  of  a  new  book  is  very  convenient.  The  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Israelite  tribes,  recounted  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
leads  up  to  the  era  of  the  "judges"  CJudg.  ii.  6-33;  iii.  sqq.), 
and  the  books  of  Samuel  follow  with  the  institution  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  first  kings.  The  books  of  Kings  bring  to  s 
close  the  life  of  David  (e.  975  B.C.),  which  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  i3-xi.),  the  troubles  in  whose 
lime  prepared  the  way  for  the  separation  into  the  two  distinct 
kingdoms,  viz.  Judah  and  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel  (xii.  sqq.]. 
After  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  history  of  these  Israelites  is  rounded 
off  with  a  review  (a  Kings  xvii.-zviii.  la).  The  history  of  the 
surviving  kingdom  of  Jud^  is  then  carried  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile  (5  and  6),  and,  after  an  account 
of  the  Chaldean  governorship,  concludes  with  the  release  of  the 
ct^tive  king  Jehoiacbin  (561  B.C.)  and  with  an  allusion  to  his 
kind  treatment  during  the  rest  of  his  lifetime. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  book  is  the  recurring  interest 
in  the  centralization  of  worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jertualem  as 
prescribed  in  Deuteronomy  and  enforced  by  Josiah.  Amidst 
the  peat  variety  in  style  and  manner  iriiidi  mirks  the  sevcnl 


importance,  regarded  ttus  as  tne  begiuung  ol  a  new  en— the 
history  of  Israel  under  the  one  sanctuary. 

When  we  assume  that  the  book  <A  Kinp  wA  tbniwn  into  its 
present  form  by  a  Deuteronomistic  icdactor  we  do  ikx  a&im 
that  he  was  the  first  who  digested  the  sooroes  of  the  _ 
history  into  a  continuous  work,  nor  must  we  ascribe  ^^^^ 
absolute  finality  to  his  work.  He  gave  the  botric  a 
definite  shape  and  character,  but  the  recogniaed  tnetliods  of 
Hebrew  literature  left  it  open  to  additions  and  modifications 
by  later  hands.  Even  the  redaction  in  the  tpait  of  Deatcra- 
nomy  seems  itself  to  have  bad  more  than  one  stage,  as  Ewald 
long  ago  recognized. 

The  evidence  to  be  detailed  presently  ibows  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain want  of  definitencsa  about  the  redaction.  The  mass  of  di»- 
iointed  materials,  not  always  free  from  inconsistencies,  which  by 
before  the  editor  in  separate  documents  or  in  exceriKS  already  par- 
tially arranged  by  an  earlier  hand,  could  not  have  been  rcdnced  to 
real  unity  without  critical  sifting,  and  an  entire  recasting  of  the 
narrative  in  a  W3)r  foreic-n  to  the  ideas  and  literary  hafatu  the 
liebrews.  The  unity  which  the  editor  aimed  at  was  hmited  to  (■> 
chronological  continuity  in  the  events  recorded  and  {b)  a  cefuia 
uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  religious  meanimt  of  the  umiivc 
Even  this  couU  not  be  perfectly  attained  in  the  dmuHtancn 
and  the  links  of  the  history  wm  not  firmly  cno*^  riveted  to  in- 
vent disanansement  or  reanangemeat  of  detaSi  oy  htv  mbe& 

(a)  The  continued  efforts  of  succemve  redactor!  can  far  traced 
in  the  chranolagy  ol  the  book.  The  cbranoloKical  method  the 
narrative  appears  most  clearly  in  tbe  history  after  Sdomoa, ' 


the  events  of  each  king's  reign  are  thrown  into  a  hind  of  Meteotyped 
framework  on  this  type:  "  In  tbe  twentieth  year  of  Jeratmam.  kiag 
of  Israel,  Asa  began  to  reign  over  Judah,  and  reignml  in  Jennaka 
forty-one  years.  ..."  In  the  third  year  of  Asa,  kiM  of  Judah, 
Baasha  b^n  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Tirsah  twenty-four  yean." 
Tbe  bistory  moves  between  Judah  and  Israel  accontinc  to  the  dale 

each  acoesHun;  as  soon  as  a  new  kiiw  hai  been  introduced,  evrry- 
thing  that  happened  in  his  reign  is  cUicussed,  and  wound  up  by 
another  stereotyped  formula  as  to  the  death  ami  burial  of  the  syw- 
reign;  and  to  this  mechanical  arrangement  the  natural  coonesun 
of  events  is  often  sacrificed.  In  this  scheme  the  daborate  ■ynchinn- 
isms  between  contemporary  monarchs  of  the  north  and  ■ouita  gnr« 
an  aspect  ol  great  precision  to  the  chroflotogy.  But  in  nality  the 
data  tor  Judah  and  Israel  do  not  agree,  ana  remarkable  deviuious 
are  lometimes  found.  The  key  to  the  chronology  is  i  Kings  vi.  i. 
which,  as  Wellbausen  has  shown,  was  not  found  in  the  orieinal 
Septuagint,  and  contains  internal  evidence  of  poH-Chakteaa  date. 
In  fact  the  syUem  as  a  whole  is  necessarily  Uter  than  335  ■.c,  tbe 
fixed  point  from  which  it  counts  back,  and  allboagh  the  unafaers 
for  the  duration  of  the  retgn*  may  he  baaed  upon  euly  aoums.  the 
synchronisms  appear  to  have  been  inserted  at  a  much  later  suge 
in  the  history  of  the  text.  „,..-, 

ib\  Another  aspect  In  the  redaction  may  be  catted  theeiocicaL 
Its  characteristic  is  the  retrospective  applicatiaa  to  tbe  hiaory  of  a 
standard  beloi^ng  to  the  bter  developments  of  Old  Tcwatf*. 
religion.  Thus  the  redactor  reeardi  tbe  mna  of  Jenbcwm  as  the  real 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Israel  U  Kings  avii.  >i  seq.),  and  passes  aa 
unfavourable  judgment  upon  all  its  rulers,  not  mmJy  to  the  cAcct 
that  ih^  did  evil  in  the  wgbt  of  Yahweb  but  that  they  followed  in 
the  way  of  Jeroboam.  But  his  opinion  was  mantfcMhr  not  shared 
by  Elijah  or  Elidia,  nor  by  the  original  narrator  of  the  livca  ti  d«ae 
prophets.  Moreover,  tbe  redactor  in  i  Kings  iii.  3  sea.  teganb  war- 
Slip  at  the  high  places  aa  sinful  after  tbe  buikling  «  the  Tcaapte. 
altnough  even  tbe  best  kings  befot«  Heiekiah  made  no  attenpa  n 
suppras  these  shrines.  This  feature  in  the  rtdaction  dtiplajs 
itself  not  only  in  occanonal  comments  or  boorilelical  cacnmsex 
but  in  that  part  of  tbe  narrative  in  which  all  aocsent  hittarians 
allowed  themselves  free  scope  for  tbe  devriopmeot  of  their  nAec- 
tion>~the  speeches  placed  in  the  mouths  of  actors  in  the  hiMary. 

Here  also  there  is  often  textual  evidence  that  the  thcologKal  r*  ■ 

t*  somewhat  loosely  attached  to  tbe  earlier  narrative  and  mr- 
succesNve  additions. 

Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  older 
sources  and  the  peculiar  setting  in  irincb  the  history  has  been 
placed;  bet  wen  earlier  records  and  that  specific  Biaarif 
colouring  which,  from  its  affinity  to  Deutcionomy  "  ■ 
and  to  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  appear 
to  have  been  similarly  treated  under  tbe  infiuence  of  its  tea^- 
ini,  may  be  oonvenienUr  termed  "  DeutenMomistic'*  For 
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hu  srarca  the  compiler  refen  chiefly  to  tiro  distinct  works, 
Ibe  "  words "  or  "  chronidci "  of  tlie  kings  ot  land  snd 
those  of  tbe  kings  of  Jud4fa.  Freciselj  how  mudi  is  copied 
fcom  these  works  tnd  how  much  has  been  expressed  in  the 
compiler's  own  language  is  of  course  uncertaio.  It  is  found 
on  inspection  that  the  present  history  consists  usually  of  an 
epitome  of  each  reign.  It  states  the  king's  age  at  succession  (so 
Judah  only),  length  of  reign,  death  and  burial,  with  allusions 
to  his  buildings,  wan,  and  other  political  events.*  In  the  case 
of  Judah,  also,  the  name  of  the  royal  or  queen-motber  is  sped* 
ficiQy  mcmiooed.  The  references  to  the  respective  "chronicles," 
made  as  though  they  were  still  accessible,  are  wanting  in  the  case 
of  Jeboram  and  Hosbea  of  Israel,  and  of  Solomon,  Ahaziah, 
At^liah,  Jeboahat,  Jeboiachin  and  Zedeki&h  of  Judah.  But 
for  Solomon  tbe  authwity  cited, "  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  " 
(i  Kinp  xi.  4i),  presumably  p[en4>poses  Judaean  chronicles, 
and  the  remaining  cases  preserve  details  of  an  annalistic 
character.  Moreover,  distinctive  annalistic  material  is  found 
for  tbe  Israelite  kings  Saul  and  Ishbosbeth  in  i  Sam. 
ziii.  i;  aiv.  47-51;  2  Sam.  ii.  8-ioa  (including  even  their  age 
at  accession),  and  for  David  In  3  Sam.  ii.  11  and  parts  of  v. 
and  viiL 

The  use  which  the  compiler  makes  <rf  his  sources  shows  that 
his  aim  was  not  tbeiutory  of  thepast  but  itardigious  titnificonee. 
It  is  rare  that  even  qualified  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  kingi 
of  Israel  (Jehoram,  2  Kings  tii.  1;  Jehu  x.  30;  Hoshea  xvii.  a). 
Kins*  of  great  historical  importance  are  treated  with  extreme 
brevity  (Omri,  Jeroboam  (3),  Uzziah),  and  similar  meagrenessof 
historical  information  is  apparent  when  tbe  editorial  details  and 
tbe  religious  judgments  are  eliminated  from  the  accounts  of 
Madab,  Baasha,  and  tbe  successors  of  Jeroboam  (3)  in  Israel  ot  of 
Abijam  and  Manaiseh  in  Judah. 

To  gain  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  character  of  the  book  we  may 
divicle  the  history  into  three  sections:  (i)  the  hfe  of  Solomon, 
(i)  the  kingdoms  of  Epbraim  (or  Samaria)*  and 
Jndah,  and  (j)  the  separate  history  of  Judah  after 
tbe  fall  of  Samaria.  I.  Sohvton. — The  events  which  lead  up 
to  the  death  of  David  and  tbe  accession  of  Solomon(i  Kings 

i.  ,  ii.)  are  dowly  connected  with  a  Sam.  ix.-xx.  The  unity  is 
broken  by  the  appendix  a  Sam.  xxl.  xxi.-xxiv.  which  is  closely 
connected,  as  regards  general  subject-matter,  with  ibid,  v.-^iii. ; 
the  literary  questions  depend  largely  upon  the  structure  of 
tbe  books  of  Samuel  (9.*.).  It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  either 
tbe  compiler  drew  upon  other  sources  for  tbe  occalion  and 
has  been  remarkably  brief  elsewhere,  or  that  his  epitomes 
have  been  su|^ilemeoled  by  the  later  insertion  of  material 
not  necessarily  itself  of  late  origin.  At  present  r  Kings  i.,  il. 
are  both  the  close  of  David's  life  (no  source  is  cited)  and  tbe 
necessary  introduction  to  Solomon.  But  Lucian's  recenuon  of 
tbe  Septuagint  (ed.  Lagarde),  as  also  Josephus,  begin  the  book  at 

ii.  i2,thussepsratiiigtheannalisticaccountsof  tbctwo.  Since 
the  contents  of  1  Kings  iii.-xl.  do  not  (brm  a  continuous  narrative, 
the  oomptler's  authority  ("  Acts  of  S."  xi.  41)  can  hardly  have 
been  an  ordinary  chronicle.  The  chapters  comprise  (a)  sundry 
notices  of  the  king's  prosperous  and  peaceful  career,  severed  b/ 
<*)  a  dewriptlOD  the  Temple  tnd  other  buHdinp;  and  they  con- 
clude with  (e)  some  account  of  the  external  troubles  which  prove 
to  have  tinsettled  the  whole  of  his  rdgn.  After  an  introduction 
(tu.)>  a  contains  generalizing  statements  of  Solomon's  might, 
wealth  and  wisdom  Civ.  30  leq.,  95,  29-54;  ii-H^  37)  bi"! 
stories  of  a  distinaly  ktc  ud  pivular  character  (ilL  16-28, 
X.  Hio,  13).  The  present  lack  of  unity  can  in  aome,  cases  be 
remedied  by  tbe  Septuagiiil,  which  offers  many  deviations  from 
the  HcIk«w  text;  this  f^uie  tofetber  with  the  pieteat  lwm.of 

*  Cp.  the  brief  annalistic  lorn  of  the  Babytonian  chronicles  (for  a 
•pecimen,  tee  C.  F.  Kent,  Isra^t  Hiii.  atid  Bio^.  Natralmi,  p.  501 
■eq.).  For  a  nnchroniitic  history  o(  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
Mcparad  for  diplomatic  purposes,  see  Schradcr'i  KtitiuKkt.  Bibi.  \. 
194  sqq-  i  >'*o  L.  W.  King,  SlvdU*  in  EaiUm  Uitt.  i.  (Tukulti-Nioib), 
pp.  f .  75  «cq.  (with  intercrting  variant  traditions). 

■  Tbe  term  "  Israel  "  as  applied  to  the  northern  kiiKdom  is  apt 
to  be  amtMgwNiB,  ance  as  a  general  national  name,  with  a  reti^ous 
aignilirani^.  it  can  ioclnde  or  suggest  the  indusioa  of  Jndah. 


the  parallel  texts  in  Chronicles  will  exemplify  tbe  persistence  of 
fluctuation  to  a  late  period  (4th-ind  cent.  b.c.}. 

Thus  ii).  3  seq.  cannot  be  by  the  nroe  hand  as  •.  4,  and  *.  a  is 
protiably  a  later  Deui.  gloM  upon  v.  3  (eariier  Dcut.),  which  repre- 
•ents  the  compiler's  view  and  (on  theanalogv  (rf  the  framework)  comes 
closely  after  li.  13.'  Ch.  iiL  1  can  scarcely  be  severed  from  ix.  16, 
and  in  tbe  Septuagint  they  appear  in  iv.  in  the  order:  iv.  1-19  (the 
officer*},  37  leq.  (their  duties),  33-3A  (the  daily  provision),  39-u 
(Solomon's  reputation),  iii.  i;  ix.  lo-iya  (alliance  with  Egypt); 
iv.  20  acq.  35  are  of  a  generaliring  character  and  recur  in  the  Septua- 
gint with  much  Bupi^emcntary  matter  in  ii.  Ch.  iv.  36  is  naturally 
related  to  x.  36  (cf.  3  Chnm.  i.  14)  and  takes  its  place  in  Lucia n  s 
recension  (cf.  3  Cnron.  ix.  aj).  Tnere  is  considerable  variation  again 
in  ix.  lo-x.  39,  and  the  oraer  ix.  10-14,  36-a8,  x.  \~3t  (so  partly 
Septuagint)  has  the  advantage  of  recording  continuously  solomona 
dealings  with  Hiiam.  The  intervening  verses  belong  to  a  class 
of  floating  notices  (In  a  very  unnatural  order)  which  leem  to  have  got 
stranded  almost  bv  chance  at  different  pointi  in  tbe  two  receniioni; 
contrast  alio  a  Cnron.  viii.  Solomons  preliminary  amngemenl* 
with  Hiram  in  ch.  v.  have  been  elaborated  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tanceof  the  Temple  («*.  3-3,  cf .  aSam.  vii.) ;  further  difficulty  iscauied 
by  the  relation  between  13  sra.  and  15  acq.  (sm  3  Chron.  ii.  17  seq.) 
and  betiveen  both  of  these  and  ix.  30  tcq.  xL  38.  The  account  of  the 
royal  buildings  now  aodwiched  in  between  the  related  fiagments 
of  a  b  descriptive  rather  than  narrative,  and  the  accurate  details 
might  have  been  obtained  by  actual  observation  of  the  Temple  at  a 
date  loi^  subsequent  to  Solomon.  It  is  not  all  due  to  a  tingle  hand. 
Ch.  vi.  I  i-ia  (with  leveral  late  phratcs)  bctak  tbe  coaoexion  and  are 
omitted  by  the  Septuagint  ;ni.  is-sa,  now  uMranslatabfef  appear  in 
a  timple  and  intelligtble  form  In  the  Septuagint.  Tbe  account  of  the 
dedication  contains  many  signs  of  a  late  date;  viii.  14-93,  ^-6i  are 
due  to  a  Deuterunomic  writer,  and  that  they  are  an  expansion  of  the 
older  narrative  (1*.  ■-■])  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
fragment,  W.  la.  IJ  (imperfect  in  the  Hebrew)  appears  in  the  Septua- 

Jint  afters.  S3  in  completer  form  and  with  a  reference  to  the  book  of 
ashar  as  source  (A0XW  r^i  ^ft}t  "snt  (rvn)  nao).  The  rcdac- 
tional  insertion  displaced  it  in  one  recension  and  led  to  its  mutilation 
in  the  other.  Wit\  viii.  17-30,  cf.  generally  lis.  xl.-lvi.;  le.  44-St 
presuppose  the  exile,  ■«.  54-61  are  wanting  10  Chron.,  and  even  the 
older  parts  of  this  chapter  have  alto  been  retouched  in  conformity 
with  later  (even  post -exilic)  ritual  and  law.  The  Levitea  who  appear 
at  f.  4  in  contrast  to  the  (mesti,  in  a  sray  unknown  to  the  pre-cxilic 
history,  are  not  named  in  the  Septuagint,  which  also  omits  tlw  post- 
exilic  term  "  congregation  "  Cidak)  in  «.  $. .  There  ia  a  general 
similarity  of  subject  with  Deut.  xzviiL  . 

The  aoxiunt  of  the  end  ot  Solomon's  reign  deals  with  (a)  his 
religious  laxity  (xi.  1-13,  now  in  a  Dcutcronomic  form),  as  the 
punishment  ba  whidb  the  Kpatation  of  the  two  kingdom*  is 
announced ;  and  (A)  the  rise  of  tbe  adversaries  who,  according  to 
xi.  35,  hod  troubled  the  whde  of  his  reign,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  been  related  originally  as  the  penally  for  the  sins  of  his  old 
age.  Both,  however,  form  an  introduction  to  subsequent  events, 
and  tbe  life  of  Solomon  concludes  with  a  brief  annalistic  notice 
of  his  death,  length  of  reigiit  succesior,  and  place  of  burial. 
(See  further  SoioitOK.) 

II.  Bpkraim  and  Jvdak. — In  tbe  history  of  the  two  kingdoms 
the  redactor  follows  a  fixed  scheme  determined,  as  has  been 

seen,  by  the  order  of  succession.  The  fiuctuation  _.   

of  ttat^ioQ  concerning  the  circumstances  of  ****  nlffisT 
schism  b  eWdent  from  a  comparison  with  the 
Septuagint,  and  all  that  is  related  of  Ahijah  falls  under 
suspicion  of  being  foreign  to  the  oldest  history.'  The  story 
of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  (xiii.)  is  shown  to  he  late  tqr 
Its  general  tone  (conceptions  of  propbetism  and  revelation),* 
uid  by  the  term  "  cities  of  Samaria "  (e.  33,  for  Samaria 
as  a  prorince,  cf.  a  Kings  xvii.  14,  16;  for  the  building  of 
the  city  by  Omri  see  i  Kings  xvi.  14)-  It  is  a  late  Judaean 
narrative  inserted  after  the  Deuteionomic  redaction,  and 

■  Heie  and  elsewhere  a  careful  study  (e.g.  of  tbe  marginal  refer- 
ences in  the  Revised  Verwon)  will  prove  the  cloic  relation  between 
the  "  Deuteronomic "  passages  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
itteir.  The  bearirw  of  this  upon  tbe  traditional  datt  of  that  book 
should  not  be  overlooked.  _ 

•  See  art.  Jsboboah:  also  W.  R.  Smith,  Old  Test,  i*  Jtv.  Church. 
pp.  117  tqq.;  H.  Wnckler.  AlUeit.  UntmiickMnfen,  pp.  1  sqq.,  and 
the  subsequent  criticisms  by  C.  P.  Bumey  [Kings,  m.  163  sqq.); 
I.  Skinner  (Xisgt,  pp.  443  aqq-):  «nd  Ed.  Meyer  llsratiium  u. 
J/atkbarMmmt,  pp.  357  X)!)-)-  ... 

*  Nmke  ahoula  everywhere  be  Uken  01  those  pro(Aetical  stones 
which  have  tbe  linguistic  featuies  of  the  Deuteronomic  wntera.  or 
which  differ  In  styfc  and  expreseion  from  the  prophecies  of  Amos, 
Hotea  and  others,  praviovs  to  Jeremiah. 
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19^,  JO  M<l-  tie  certainly  the  corapfler*!,  and  the  lynchronum  in 
V.  i8  must  also  be  editorial;  xv.  31  (Sq>tnagint  omit)  and  16 
ore  duplicates  leading  up  to  the  Israelite  and  Judaean  accounts 
of  Baiisht  respectively.  But  xv.  33-xvi.  7  contains  Utile 
annalistic  information,  and  the  pn^becy  in  xvi.  1-4  b  very 
similar  to  aiv.  which  In  turn  brnks  the  connexion  between 
w.  6and  la.  Ch.  xvi.  7  is  a  duplicate  to  ».  1-4  and  out  of  place; 
the  Septuagint  inseru  it  in  the  middU  of «.  8.  The  brief  reign 
of  Elah  prcKrves  an  important  entnct  in  xvL  9,  but  the  date 
in  t.  loa  (LXX.  omits)  prcsuppoHs  the  late  finished  diroDokvical 
scheme.  Zimii's  seven  days  receive  the  inevitable  condemnation, 
but  the  older  material  embedded  in  the  framework  (ivi.  15^18) 
is  closely  connected  with  t.  9  and  is  continued  in  the  non- 
cditorial  portions  of  Omri^  leiBn  (xvL  ai  aeq.,  length  of  reign  In 
«.  33,  and  V.  24).  The  achievements  of  Omrl  to  whkh  the 
editor  lefcn  can  fortonauly  be  gathered  fnm  external  sources 
(see  Ohri).  Under  Omri^  ton  Ahab  the  squnte  kingdoms 
converge. 

Next,  as. to  Judah:  the  vMd  account  of  the  acccvion  of 
RdiobcAm  in  xiL  i-t6  is  reminiscent  of  the  full  narratives  In 
a  Sam.  ix.-xx.;  i  Kings  i.,  ii.  (cf.  especially  v.  16  witfa  2  Sam. 
XX.  i);  xii.  156  refers  to  the  prophecy  of  Ahijab  (sec  above], 
and  "  unto  this  day,"  >.  19,  cannot  be  by  a  contemporary 
Mthor.is.  17  (LXX.  (units)  finds  a  paralldbisChron.  xl.  tttieq., 
and  could  represent  aa  ^thialmite  standpoint.  The  Judaean 
standpoint  is  prominent  inn.  31-24,  where  (a)  the  Inclusion 
of  Benjamin  and  (b)  the  cessation  of  war  (at  the  command  of 
Sbemaiah)  conflia  with  (a)  xL  31,  36,  xii.  ao  and  (b)  xiv,  30 
respectivdy.  Rchoboam'a  hiatofy,  resumed  by  the  redactor 
in  .xlv.  )i-a4,  continues  with  a  brief  account  id  the  qx»Iing 
of  the  Temple  and  palace  by  Shcthonk  (Shiahak).  (The 
incident  appears  in  3  Cbron.  xii.  in  a  rather  different  context, 
h^ort  the  details  which  now  precede  f.  ai  seq.)  The  reign  of 
!Al^am  b  entirely  due  to  the  editor,  whose  brief  statement  of 
the  war  in  zv.  7^  is  supplemented  by  a  lengthy  story  in  3  Cbron. 
ziit.  (where  the  name  is  Abijah).  Ch.  zv.  sh  (last  clause)  and 
I.  6  are  omitted  by  the  Septuagint,  the  former  is  a  unique  ^oss 
(see  *  Sam.  xL  seq.),  the  latter  is  a  mere  repetition  of  xiv.  30; 
widi  XV.  f  cf .  Bi  10.  The  account  of  Asa*»  long  rdgn  contains 
a  valuidtle  summary  of  his  war  with  Baasha,  xv.  16-31;  the 
Isolated  v.  15  is  quite  obscure  and  is  possibly  related  to 
B.  iB  (but  cf.  vii.  51).  His  successor  Jeh(»haphat  is  now  dealt 
with  completdy  in  zxil.  41-50  after  the  death  of  Ahab;  but 
the  Septuagint,  which  foQows  a  different  chronological  scheme 
(placing  his  accesdon  in  the  reign  of  Omri),  gives  the  summary 
(with  some  variations)  after  xvi.  38.  Another  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  incomplete  annalistic  fragments  (xxii.  44,  47-49) 
by  3  Chnm.  xx.  35-37:  the  friendship  between  Judah  and 
luael  appeals  to  have  been  diiplcaaing  to  the  iedactor,of 
Kings. 

'  The  history  of  the  few  years  between  the  close  of  Ahab's 
life  and  the  accession  of  Jehu  covers  about  one-third  of  the 
D^tii^  entire  book  of  King^  This  is  due  to  the  indu- 
a«waM  lion  of  a  number  of  narratives  which  are  partly  of 
a  p<ditical  character,  and  partly  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  contemporary  prophets.  The  climax  is  reached 
in  the  overthrow  of  Omri's  dynasty  by  the  usurper  Jehu, 
when,  after  a  period  of  close  intercourse  between  Israel  and 
Judah,  its  two  kings  perished.  The  annals  of  each  kingdom 
would  naturally  deal  independently  witK  these  events,  but 
the  present  literary  structure  of  i  Kings  xvii.-3  Kings  xi.  is 
extremely  cwnpllcaled  by  the  presence  of  the  narratives  referred 
ta  First  as  regards  the  framework,  the  epitome  of  Ahab  is 
preserved  In  xvi.  39-34  and  xxii.  39;  it  contains  some  unknown 
references  (bis  ivory  house  and  cities),  and  a  stem  religious 
Judgment  upon  his  Phoenician  alliance,  on  which  the  Intervening 
ch^tera  throw  more  light.  The  coiourless  summary  of  his  son 


married  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebd  (viti.  i6-:4): 
to  the  annalistic  details  («v.  30-33}  3  Cbron.  zxL  11  sqq.  adds 
a  novel  narrative.  His  son  Ahaziafa  (viii.  35  sqq.)  is  similBriy 
denounced  fioc  Ihs  rdation  with  Israd.  He  is  again  inliiidaced 
in  the  isolated  Ix.  39,  wUle  Liician's  recension  adds  alter  x.  36 
a  variant  aummaryof  his  idgn  butwisJuia  the  regular  intro- 
duction. Further  confusion  ^ipean  in  the  Septuagint.  which 
Inserts  after  L  tS  (Jchotam  of  IsnicI)  a  notice  coTrcapondiiig 
to  ill.  1-3,  and  eimdtnle*  "  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  «as 
kindled  against  the  bouse  of  Ahab."  Has  would  be  anirapriate 
la  a  portion  nearer  iz.  seq.  where  the  deaths  of  Jelionm  and 
Ahaziah  are  described.  These  and  other  examples  of  serioBs 
disorder  io  tlie  fmmeworlc  may  be  associated  with  the  Ittemy 
featurea  of  the  uaciativci  of  £^jah  and  Eliahi. 

Of  the  man  detailed  namtlvea  those  that  dtal  widi  tk  nocArra 
kingdom  are  scaK^y  Judaean  (see  I  Kings  xis.  3).  and  ihcy  do  not 
critida  Eliiah'i  work,  as  tbe  Judaean  compiler  aeoounoe*  tM  whole 
hiMory  of  the  north.  But  Ihey  are  pbiiily  not  of  one  origin.  To 
RupplemcRt  tbe  article*  Elijah  and  Eusha,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  account  of  Naboth'i  death  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (1  KiMs 
xxi.)  differs  in  details  from  that  in  the  hiMory  of  EtiAa  ud  Jeu 
(3  Kings  ix.),  and  the  latter  more  precise  narrative  pmuppowi 
events  recorded  in  the  extant  accounts  of  Elijah  but  not  thc« 
events  themielvea,  In  1  King*  xx.,  xnL  1-38  (xki.  follaiw)  lii. 
in  the  LXX.}  Ahab  is  viewed  rather  more  favourably  than  in  ike 
.EUjab-oarrativei  (xix.,  xxi.)  or  in  t  he  compiler's  sunnnary.  Ch.  xni-6. 
moreover,  proves  that  there  is  aoine  exaggeration  in  xviii.  a.  ly: 
the  ffieat  ConlcK  between  Elijah  and  the  king,  between  Yahaeh  and 
Baal,  has  been  tdealiied.  The  denunciation  of  Ahab  in  zx.  35-4J 
hasiome  notable  pointsof  contact  with  xiii.  and  seems  to  bea  '"ff^ 
ment  to  the  preceding  incidents.  Ch.  xxii.  is  impoft«Rt  for  its  tJeai 
of  prophetiMn  (especially  n>.  >9-33;  cf.  Eiek.  xiv.  9:  3  Sam.  xxiv.  i 
[in  contrast  to  1  Chron.  xxi.  il) ;  a  gkm  at  the  end  of  *.  38,  otaittnl 
by  the  Septuagint,  wrongly  )<KntiMs  Micaiah  with  tbe  weU-knowa 
Micah  (i.  3).  Although  the  puniihmeni  pasMd  upon  Ahab  in  xxL 
30  sqq. (30^-36  betray  the  compiler's  hand ;  cf.  xiv.  10  ■e(^.)iiiDodiM 
in  •.  39,  this  is  ignwed  in  the  account  of  his  death,  xxn.  38.  wfaich 
take*  place  at  Samaria  (see  below). 

The  epiiode  of  Elijah  and  Ahanah  (3  Kiiws  L)  is  marked  by  tbe 
revelation  through  an  aiwel.  Tbe  pcophe*  *  naae  appears  in  as 
unuwal  form  (vfa.  WyyaJi,  not  •>mAm),  capcctally  in  *«l  2-*.  TW 
picdictton  of  Ahaaiah  •  late  finds  a  panllel  in  a  Chraw.  xxL  u-i5: 
the  mai«  aupcmtural  additions  have  been  OMnparad  with  ibe  late 
story  in  I  Sam.  xix.  iB-34.  The  aKcnwon  of  Elijah  (a  Kings  11) 
is  related  as  the  intnduction  to  the  work  of  ElUia,  whkh  appaivBdy 
bnrins  before  tbe  death  of  Jehoaha^hat  (mc  iti.  i,  ii  «)q. ;  conln* 
3  Chran.  loe.  eil.).  Among  (he  atone*  of  Elidta  are  some  wliich  find 
him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  gilds  (iv.  i,  ^ft-44.  vi.  ■-?).  whilK 
in  others  he  ha*  friendly  relationB  with  the  "  king  01  Ivaei  and  the 
court.  A*  a  personage  of  almoR  superhuman  dignity  be  mooes 
in  certain  narratives  where  political  records  appear  to  have  bete 
utilised  to  deacribe  the  activity  of  the  prophets.  The  MoahiM 
campaign  (iii.)  concerns  a  revolt  already  referred  to  in  tbe  i>ol»tcd 
i.  I ;  there  are  parallcU  with  the  story  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahst> 
(iii. 7,  II  aeij. :cf.  i  Kingixxii.4Kq., 7 sqq.), contrast. however,  xiiL; 
(where  Elijah  is  not  even  named)  and  iii.  1  ■  Hq.  But  Jehoshaphat 'i 
death  has  been  alread);  recorded  (1  KinKSZni.so),and,  while  Luciaa'i 
recension  in  3  Kings  iii.  read*  Ahamn,  i.  17  presupposes  tbe  aem- 
rion  of  the  Judaean  Jchoram.  Other  pMitical  narratives  may  under- 
lic  the  stories  of  the  Aramaean  wan;  with  vi.  a4--viL  30  (^tcr  the 
complete  ccsntion  of  hoitilitics  in  vi.  33)conpare  the  general 
of  I  kingsxx.,  xxii.;  with  the  famine  inSamaria,vL  3^;  ci.  ibid,  xvii.; 
with  the  victory,  cf.  ibid.  xx.  The  account  of  Ehiha  and  Hatad 
(viii.  7-15)  implies  friendly  relations  with  Damaacns  fin  ».  13  tke 
terrors  of  war  are  in  the  future),  but  the  description  oflrim's  acm- 
■ioo(ix.)i*in  the midM (rf hostilities.  Ch.ix.7-ioaarea  fJeateraooK 
inwrtion  amplifying  the  mesnge  in  re.  3-6  (cf.  i  Kings  xxL  aonq)- 
The  origin  td  the  repetition  in  ix.  I4~I5b  (cf.  viii.  a8  req.)  is  not  cior- 
Theoracleinix.i3geq.  isnotthat  ini  Kingsxxi.  i9aeq.,aBdn>emMa* 
the  additional  deuil  that  Naboth'*  son*  were  dain.  Here  his  tcU 
or  portion  is  located  near  Jeireel,  but  in  I  Kian  xxi.  18  his  viaejwd 
i*  by  the  royal  palace  in  Samaria  (cf.  xxn.  38  and  coatraat  xb.i. 
where  the  LXX.  mnits  reference  to  Jeireel).  This  fluctimtioa  re- 
appeara  in  a  Kings  x.  I.  tl  acq.,  and  17:  in  Ix.  37  compared  with 
3  Chron.  xxii.  9;and  lathe  ■ngular  dnplkation  of  an  hisliarical  isci- 
dent,  VIZ.  the  war  against  the  Aramaeaai  at  Ramotb-GikBd  (a)  br 
Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab,  and  (A)  by  Ahanh  and  JcboiMB,  in  eaa 


*  The  divHion  of  the  two  books  at  tbia  msM  is  u  iuowUion  ttm 
made  in  tbe  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 
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ua  w  uK  pnKMem  cm  im  wart  Dctwem  inei  ana  synB  wdicd 
■ppMf  to  have  bepiii  only  in  the  time  of  Jehu  (c  u).  See  Jev. 
QitiL  A*.  (1908),  pp.  997-6JO,  and  Jews:  HUUry,  [it  teq. 

In  tbe  annals  of  Jehu's  dynasty  the  editorial  introduction 
to  Jehu  binuelf  is  wanting  (x.  33  sqq.},  although  Lucian's 
ncension  Id  x.  36  coAcludes  in  aanalistic  nuumer 
^jSSi   tbe  tins  <rf  Jebonm  of  Israel  and  Abaaiah  of 
Judah.  tte  summary  mentions 'the  be^nning  of 
the  Aramaean  wars,  the  continuation  of  which  is  found  in 
the  redactor's  account  of  his  successor  Jehoahaz  (xiiL  i-g). 
But  xiiL  4-6  modify  the  disasters,  and  by  pointing  to  the 
"nviour"  or  deliverer  (cf.  Judg.  lii.  g,  15)  anticipate  xiv.  17. 
lie  self -contained  account  of  his  ion  Jehoash  (idif.  i»-t  is 
sur^mented  {a)  by  the  story  of  the  death  of  Elisha  (m.  14-ii) 
and  (ft)  by  some  account  of  the  Aramaean  wars  (m.  33-15), 
where  «.  33,  like  n.  4-6  (Ludan't  cecen»oa  actually  reads  it 
after    7),  is  noteworthy  foi  tbe  qrmpathy  towards  tbe  northern 
kingdom.   Further  (e)  the  defeat  of  Amaxiah  of  Judah  ap- 
pears in  xiv.  &-14  after  the  annals  of  Judah,  although  from 
an  Israelite  source  (v.  \ib  Bethshemesh  defined  as  belonging 
to  Judah,  sec  abo  1. 1  s,  and  with  tbe  repetition  of  tbe  concluding 
■uterocBta  fn  k  15  acq.,  see  xtii.'  is  acq.)'  These  features  and 
the tmnsfeience of  liii.  laieq-after xiiL asin Ludan'sieansion 
potnt  to  late  adjustment.   In  Judaean  history,  Jehu's  reform 
and  tbe  overthrow  at  Jewbel  in  the  north  (is.,  z.  iS->8)  find 
thdr  counterpart  in  the  murder  of  Athaliah  and  the  destruction 
of  the  tcmide  of  Baal  In  Judab  (sL  18).  But  the  framework 
is  incomi^ete.  The  editorial  conclution  of  tbe  reign  of  Ahaziab, 
the  intr<>duction  to  that  of  Athaliah,  and  the  sources  for  both  are 
wanting.    A  lengthy  Judaean  document  is  incorporated  detail- 
ing the  accession  of  Joash  and  the  prominence  oi  the  MirupUy 
introduced  priest  Jelwiada.  The  interest  in  the  Temple  and 
terople-pcDcedure  is  obvious;  and  both  ai.  and  aiL  have  points 
of  resemblance  with  uii.  seq.  (see  below  and  cf.  also  xl.  4,  7, 11, 
19,  with  I  Kings  xiv.  27  seq.).   The  usual  epitome  is  found  in 
XL  3i-xii.  3  (tbe      at  accession  should  follow  the  synchronism, 
so  Ludao),  with  fragments  d  annalistic  matter  in  aii.  17-11 
(anotiier  version  In  1  Chron.  zxiv.  13  sqq.).   For  Joash's  ton 
Ama2iah  see  above;  xiv,  6  refers  to  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  and  a  Chron. 
XXV.  5-16  replaces  v.  7  by  a  lengthy  narrative  with  some  interest- 
itag  details.   Azariah  or  Uziiah  ts  briefly  summarized  tn  xv.  1-7, 
hence  the  notice  in  xiv.  11  seems  out  of  place;  perhaps  the 
usual  statements  of  Amadata's  death  and  burial  {cf.  xiv.  30A, 
ah),  whicb  were  to  be  expected  alter  t.  18,  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  account  of  the  rebellion  (m.  iq,  10a,  >i).>  The 
chronological  notes  for  the  accession  of  Azariah  imply  different 
n'ewa  of  tbe  history  of  Judah  after  the  deleat  of  Amaxiah;  with 
liv.  17,  cf.  xiil.  10,  xiv.  3, .33,  but  contract  zv.  i,  and  again  v.  8.* 
The  imporUnt  reign  of  Jeroboam  (1)  is  dismissed  as  briefly 
as  that  of  Azariah  (xiv.  15-19).    The  end  of  the  Aramaean  war 
presupposed  by  v.  15  is  supplemented  by  the  sympathetic  ad- 
ditioo  in  «.  36  seq.  (cf .  xiii.  4  seq.  33).   Of  hb  successors  Zectaariah, 
Shalhun  and  Menahem  only  the  briefest  records  remain,  now 
imbedded  in  the  editorial  framework  (xv.  8-35).  The  summary 
of  Pekah  (perhaps  the  same  as  Pekahiah,  the  confusion  being  due 
to  the  comf^r)  contains  excerpu  which  form  the  continuation 
tX  tbe  older  nateritt  In  k.  as  (cf.  also  «•■  10, 14,  t6, 19,  ao).  For 
an  apparently  fcimllar  adjustment  of  an  earlier  record  to  the 
framework  see  above  on  i  Kings  xv.  ij-Ji,  xvl.  8-35.  The 
account  of  Hoshea's  conspiracy  (xv.  39  seq.)  ^ves  the  Israelite 
version  with  which  TigUth-Pilcser's  own  statement  can  now  be 
compared.   Two  accoonta      tbe  fall  of  Samaria  are  ijvcn, 
one  of  which  U  under  the  rd|n  of  the  contcmpoiaiy  Judaean 

*  Both  xiv.  M  and  xv.  5  presuppose  fuller  ncordsof  which  a  Chron. 
axvi.  6-7,  16-90  may  represent  merely  later  and  lew  tiurtwortby 

""■See^.  Rahl.  DtiOttka  ZtlLJ.  CrstWrtftsfswiir.  siL  M  sqq.;  abo 
Jaws:  Biuorj,  f  ». 


Jeroboam  (i),  and  agree  with  the  compiler's  usual  standpoint; 
but  te.  19-10  Include  Jodah  and  presuppoee  the  exile.  The 
remaining  veiaet  survey  tyi>ca  of  Idolatry  partly  of  a  general 
kind  (».  9-13,  itf^,  and  partly  t^aracteristic  of  Judah  la  the 
last  yeara  of  the  monarchy  («e.  M,  17).  The  brief  account  of  tlte 
stdHcquent  history  of  Isnel  In  xviL  34-41  is  not  from  one  source, 
since  the  piety  of  the  new  settlers  (v.  31-34^,  41)  conflicts  with  the 
kterpointofviewtn  346-40.  The  last-mentioned  supplements  the 
eqilogue  In  zvO.  7-13,  fiwina  a  solemn  conclusion  to  the  blstmy  o( 
the  northern  kingdom,  and  bapparently  aimed  at  die  Samaritans. 

in.  LaUr  Biaery  ^  /wddk.— The  summary  of  Jotham 
(xv.  33-38)  shows  interest  in  the  Temple  (t.  3s)  and  aUndes 
to  tbe  hostility  of  Pekah  (y,  37)  upon  which  the  ^.j.- 
Isradite  amals  are  aOent.  a.  Chron.  xxvIL  etpanifa 
the  former  but  replaces  the  latter  by  otb^  not  unrelated 
detaib  (seo  Uzziah).  But  xv.  37  is  resumed  afresh  In  the 
account  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (xvi.  5  sqq.;  the  text  in  «.  6 
u  confused) — another  version  in  a  Chroo.  xzviii.  5  sqq. 
—and  b  supplemented  by  a  description,  evidently  from  tbe 
Temple  records,  in  wUch  -the  litial  innovations  by  "  king 
Abas  "  (in  contrast  to  "  Ahaz  "  alone  in  vw.  5-9)  are  described 
(tv.  10-18).  There  b  further  variation  of  detail  in  3  Chron. 
zxviiL  30-17.  The  summary  <tf  Hexekiah  (xviiL  1-8)  em- 
phasizes Us  important  religkms  reforms  (greatly  expanded  in 
3  Chron.  xzix.  seq.  frmn  a  later  standpoint),  and  includes  two 
references  to  hit  tailltaiy  adiievemenU.  Of  these  v.  8  b  ignored 
in  Chron.,  and  t.  7  b  supplemented  by  (a)  the  annalbtic  extraa 
in  iv.  13-16,  and  (ft)  narratives  In  which  the  great  contemporary 
prophet  Is^ah  b  the  central  figure.  The  latter  are  later  than 
Isaiah  himself  (ziz.  37  refers  to  681  b.c)  and  reappear,  with 
some  abbreviation  and  rearrangement,  In  Isa.  xxxvi.-zzxix.  (see 
Isaiab).  They  are  partly  duplicate  (cf.  xiz.  7  with  ».  18,  33; 
r».  10-13  *itta  zviiL  28-35),  and  consist  of  two  portions,  xviii. 
17-nz.  8  (Isa.  xzKvl.  3-nEvlL  8)  and  xix.  96-35  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
9^-36);  to  iriiidi  of  these  xix.  9a  and  a.  36  seq.  belong  b  dis- 
puted. 3  Chron.  zxxii.  (where  these  accounU  are  condensed) 
b  In  general  agreement  with  i  Kings  xviii.  7,  as  against 
v>.  14-16.  The  poetical  fiagnunt,  xiz.  ii-a8,bconnected  with 
the  sign  in  *».  39-31 ;  both  seem  to  break  the  connexion  between 
xiz.  3oand33sqq.  Chap.  xx.  i-igappeais  to  belong  toanearller 
period  in  Hezekiah'Breign(seer.6andcf.  sCiiron.  zzziL  ssseq.); 
withw.  i-ii  note  carefully  the  forms  in  Isa.zzzviii.  1-8, 11  seq., 
and  3  Chron.  zzziL  34-36;  with  xx.  13-19  (I*a.  zzxiz)  contrast 
the  brief  aDosIon  In  t  Chnm.  xxxii.  31.  In  1. 17  seq.  the  ezOe 
b  fotesbadowed.  Use  has  probably  been  made  of  a  late  cycle 
of  Isaiah-stories;  snch  a  work  b  actually  mentioned  in  a  Chron. 
xxzii.  33,  The  accounts  of  the  reactionary  kings  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  although  now  by  the  compiler,  give  some  reference  to 
politital  events  (see  zn.  17, 13  seq.);  zzi.  7-15  refer  to  the  exile 
and  find  a  parallel  in  xziii  36  seq.,  and  zzi.  10  sqq.  are  replaced 
in  9  Chron.  zzziiL  10-30  by  a  novel  record  cA  Uanasseh's 
penitence  (see  also  ibid.  v.  3$  and  note  anusuoo  of  9  Kings 
zziii.  36  from  Chron). 

JcaUh'%  reign  forms  the  cHinsz  of  the  history.  Hie  usual 
framework  (zidL  i;  3,  zzlu.  38,  306)  b  supplemented  1^  narra- 
tives dealing  with  tbe  Temple  repairs  and  the  reforms  of  Josiab. 
These  are  closely  related  to  xi.  seq.  (cf.  xzii.  3-7  with  xii.  4  sqq.), 
but  show  many  signs  of  revision;  zzii.  16  seq.,  zziii.  a6  seq., 
point  dbtiactly  to  the  enle,  and  zziii.  16-30  b  an  insertion 
(the  altar  in  k  16  b  already  destroyed  In  v.  15)  after  i  Kings 
xiii.  But  it  b  difficult  elsewhere  to  dbtingubb  safely  between 
the  oiipnal  records  %nd  the  later  additions.  In  their  present 
shape  the  reforms  of  Josiab  are  described  in  terms  that  point 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  teadiing  of  DeuterononQr  whldi 
promulgates  the  reforms  themselves.' 

1  See  further  tfie  ipedal  Mudy  by  E.  Day,  /mvs.  Kk  IM.  (i9n), 
n>- 197  sqq. 


Ihepuniihment  far  Manaueb'i  tin*,  are  a  DeuMroiHnniBtk  iniertioa 
(aCbrOB.  xxxvi.  6  «)q.  differa,widely;  tee,  however,  the  Scpiiugint}; 
I.  IS  Kq.  and  >.  15  tea,  are  duplicates.  With  xxiv.  iS-xxv.  31  cf. 
Jer.uL  1-27  (tile  text  ol  the  latter,  eweclaliy  w.  19  eqq.  it  fuperior}: 
and  the  (niEnwiitt  ibid,  xxxin.  i-io,  Ch.  xw,  ia~z6  appeari  in  much 
fuller  farm  m  Jcr.  xl.  aeq.  (xe  xL  7-9,  xli.  t-A.  1J  weq.}.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Jeniniah  does  not  enter  lototbe  history  in  lungs  (coatnat 
Isaiah  above).  The  book  of  Chranicles  la  imuMi  baaa  briefer 
acooant  of  ttie  bst  ^«ar^  and  ignora  both  tbo  namuivea  which 
also  appear  in  Jeremiah  and  the  coqdndioi:  bopeTul  noto  Mnick  by 
the  reKoration  of  Jehoiadiin  (nv.  87-30).  This  latt,  with  the 
addition  of  statiniol  data,  fonns  the  pment  coaduston  alio  of 
the  book  of  Jeremiah. 

I  Condiuioiu. — A  survey  of  these  narrativn  as  a  whole 
'strengthens  our  impression  of  the  merely  mechanical  diaracter 
of  the  ledaction-  by  which  they  an  united.  Though  editon 
have  written  something  of  their  own  in  almost  every  chapter, 
gescnUly  from  the  standpoint  of  rcH^us  pragmatism,  there  is 
not  the  least  attempt  to  work  the  materials  into  a  history  in  our 
sense  of  the  word;  and  in  particular  the  northern  and  louthem 
historiesare  practically  independent,  being  merely  pieced  together 
In  a  son  of  mosaic  in  consonance  with  the  chronological  system, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  really  later  than  the  main  redaction. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  order  of  the  pieces  was  coa»derably 
readjusted  by  the  author  of  the  chronotogy;  of  this  indeed  the 
Sqitiiagltit  still  shows  traces.  But  with  all  its  imperfections  as 
Judged  from  •  modern  standpoint,  the  redaction  has  the  great 
merit  of  preserving  matoial  nearer  to  the  actual  history  than 
would  have  been  the  case  bad  narratives  been  rewritten  from 
much  later  standpoint*— as  often  in  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

Questions  of  date  and  of  the  growth  of  the  literary  process  are 
still  unsettled,  but  it  Is  dear  that  there  was  an  independent 
liistoiy  (rf  (nwth)  Israel  with  its  own  chronological  scheme. 
It  wts  based  upon  annals  and  fuller  political  records,  and  at 
aome  period  qipatently  passed  through  circles  where  the 
purdjr  domestic  stories  of  the  prophets  (£llri)s)  were  current.* 
This  was  ultimately  taken  over  by  a  Judaean  editor  who  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  far-reaching  reforms  ascribed  to  the 
iStfa  year  of  Josiah  (6ai  B.C.).  Certain  passages  seem  to  imply 
that  in  his  time  the  Temple  was  still  stariding  and  the  Davidic 
dynasty  unintennpted.  Also  the  phrase  "  unto  this  day " 
sometimes  apparently  presupposes  a  pre-ezilic  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  history  is  carried  down  to  the  end  of  Jchiriachin's 
life  Onv.  97  refers  to  his  fifty-flfth  year,  m.  39  seq.  kwk  back 
on  his  death),  and  a  number  of  allusions  point  decisively  to  the 
post-exilic  period.  Consequently,  most  sdwlats  are  agreed 
that  M)  original  pre-eailic  Deutcronomic  compilation  made 
shortly  after  Jotiafa's  reforms  received  subsequent  additions 
from  a  later  Deuteionomic  writer. 

These  questions  depend  upon  several  intricate  Htcraiy  and 
historical  problems.  At  the  outset  («)  the  compiler  deals  with 
history  from  the  Deutcronomic  standpoint,  selecting  certain 
notices  and  referring  further  to  je^araU  chronicles  of  Israel, 
and  Judah.  The  canonical  book  of  Chronidet  refers  to  such' 
a  etmbined  work,  Imt  Is  confined  to  Judah;  it  folkms  the  re- 
ligious judgment  passed  upon  the  kings,  but  it  introduces  new 
details  apparently  derived  from  extant  annals,  replaces  the 
annalisttc  excerpts  found  in  Kings  by  other  passages,  or  uses 
new  ttBirativca  which  at  tintes  are  deariy  Itaaed  vptm  older 
sources.  Next  W  the  Scptuagint  proves  that  Kings  did  not 
reach  its  present  form. until  a  very  late  ilate;  "  each  represents 
a  stage  and  not  always  the  same  stage  in  the  long  protracted 
labours  of  the  redactors  "  (Kuenen).*  In  agreement  with  this 
are  the  tmambiguous  indications  of  the  post-exilic  age  (especially 

■  Cf.  ahniiariv  the  praf^icnanativca  in  the  boofcsof  Samuel  («.•■)• 
The  LJCX.  of  Kings  is  not  a  corrupt  reprodiictioa«f  the  Hdbiew 
nttpita,  but  represents  another  recension  of  the  text.  Neither 
iccenrfon  can  claim  absolute  Miperiority.  The  defects  of  the  LXX. 
lie  on  the  anrfaee,  and  are  greatly  ammvated  by  the  eonditiofl  of 
the  Greek  text,  which  has  suffered  much  In  tianMnission,  and 


stage  in  tne  redaction,  uinsequenily  it  is  necessary  to  aOov 
that  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  material  may  hare  beeo 
dificrent;  the  actual  wording  of  the  introductory  noUccs  «as 
necessarily  also  affected.  In  general,  it  beomcs  ever  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  passages  incorporated  by  aa 
early  redactor  and  those  which  may  have  been  inserted  Uier, 
though  possibly  from  old  sources.  Where  the  regular  trameiiaik 
is  disturbed  such  considerations  become  more  cogent.  The 
relation  of  annalistic  materiab  in  i  Sam.  (xiii.  i ;  xiv.  47-51,  Ik.) 
to  the  longer  detailed  narratives  will  bear  upon  the  questioa,  ai 
also  the  relation  of  a  Sam.  ix-xx.  to  i  Kings  i.  acq.  (see  Suiceu 
BOOKS  or).  Again  (4)  the  lengths  of  the  icigns  of  the  Judoas 
kings  form  an  integral  part  of  the  framework,  and  thdr  louL 
with  fifty  years  of  exile,  allows  four  hundred  and  eighty  yesn 
from  the  Ixginning  of  the  Temple  to  the  return  from  Babyluo.* 
This  round  number  (cf.  again  i  Kings  vi.  i)  points  to  a  da'.c 
subsequent  to  537,  and  Robertson  Smith  has  observed  that 
almost  all  events  dated  by  the  years  of  the  kinp  of  JerusakiB 
have  reference  to  the  aflain  of  the  Temple.  This  suggests  i 
connexion  between  the  chronology  and  the  incorporalioo  <i 
those  narratives  in  which  the  Temple  is  clearly  ibc  ccnire  d 
interest,  (e)  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
more  detailed  Judaeao  records,  the  arguments  for  a  pr-«cIk 
Judaean  Deutcronomic  compilation  are  not  quite  decisire. 
The  phrase  "  unto  this  day "  is  not  necessarily  valid  (cf. 
2  Chron.  V.  g.  viii,  8,  xxi.  10  with  i  Kings  viii.  8,  ix.  31,  i  Kings 
viii.  3]),  and  depends  largely  upon  the  compiler's  sa^iy. 
Also,  the  existence  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Davidic  dynasty 
(i  Kings  viii.  14-53;  ^  3!  u-  J^-jS;  xv.  4;  a  Kt^  viii.  ig; 
cf.  3  Chron.  xiii.  5}  is  equally  applicable  to  the  time  of  ibe  second 
temple  when  Zerubbabel,  the  Davidic  repnsentative,  kindled 
new  hopes  and  aspirations.  Indeed,  if  the  object  erf  the  Dec- 
teronomic  compiler  is  to  show  from  past  history  that  "tte 
sovereign  b  responsible  for  the  purity  of  tbe  national  refigitn" 
(Moore,  Etuy.  Bib.  col.  3079),  a  date  somewhere  after  the 
death  of  Jchoiachin  (released  in  561)  in  the  age  of  ZciubbabH 
and  the  new  Temple  equally  satisfies  the  conditions.  With  llu 
is  concerned  (/)  tbe  question  whether,  on  historical  ground^ 
the  account  of  the  Introdunion  of  Deutcronomic  reforms  by 
Jouah  Is  trustworthy.*  Moreover,  although  a  twofiid  Dea- 
teronomic  redaction  of  Kings  is  generally  recognized,  tbe  aiicni 
for  the  presumably  pre-exilic  form  are  not  so  decisive  as  those 
which  certainly  distinguish  tlie  post-exilic  portions,  ai^  k  ii 
frequently  very  difficult  to  assign  Deutcronomic  passages  '.^ 
the  earlier  rather  than  to  the  later.  Again,  apart  fiwn  Hx 
contrast  between  the  Isaelite  detailed  narratives  (rdaiiitjf 
early)  and  those  et  Judaean  origin  (often  aeamdaiy),  it 
is  noteworthy  that  tbe  sympathetic  treatment  of  iMnben 
history  in  a  Kings  xiii.  4  scq.  13,  xiv.  36  has  b'tcraiy  patalk's 
In  the  DeuterMwmic  redaction  of  Judges  (where  Isnrfe 
tradition  Is  again  predominant),  but  is  quite  distinct  from 
hostile  feeling  to  tbe  north  whidi  is  also  Deuteronomic.  E\a 
the  northern  prophet  Bosea  (f.K)  appro xima to  tite  Dentov 
Doraic  standpoint,  and  the  poasibility  that  tbe  fint  Denun- 
nomic  oomt^tiin  of  Klap  cmild  originate  outride  Jndak  is 

particularly  has  In  niany  places  been  corrected  after  the  htcr  Cmt 
vcfdont  that  cnireu  the  Hebrew  nttptia  of  tbe  and  ccMBty  eA  otr 
eta.  Yet  the  LXX.  not  only  preserves  many  good  rtoidiifi  is 
detail,  but  throws  much  lisht  on  the  long-continued  pmen  at 
redaction  at  the  hand  of  iwxenve  editors  or  copyists  of  whkk 
extant  Hebrew  of  Kings  is  the  outcome^  Ewn  the  false  leailjp 
of  tbe  Creek  are  inrtructive.  for  both.iccenMoas  war  cxpntd  t-" 
comipting  influences  of  preriiely  the  same  kind  "  (W.  R.  Sdrra''. 

■Sec  W.  R.  Smith,  fowm.  ^  FlahUty,  x.  aoo  ■yj  .  n>>*iri  ij 
iMndip.  t47SM.;andK.  Marti,fiKy.Sa.an. ChroMko-.'* 

•  Again*  tarikr  doubts  by  Havet  (1878).  Vertws  (iS«7)  aadHont 
OassTsee  W.  E.  Addis,  DMxmtmU  ^  ha^k.  S.  a  m.;  tat  t»* 
whole  question  has  been  reopened  by  E.  Day  Uoe.  est  aaove)  and 
R. H. Kmnett  (/nm.  Tttat.  Stad.. July  isoft, 4jiai|q ). 


(Ear*  iv.  a;  a  Kings  xvu.  tS,  33;  contrast  ibid. 34-4°. "  tea^ndcry 
inaertioii),  the  anti-Samaritan  feeling  had  previously  been  at 
most  only  in  an  incipient  stage,  and  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  north  and  south  had  been 
closer.'  The  book  of  Kings  reveals  changing  historical  condi- 
tions in  its  literary  features,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  very 
age  where  the  background  is  to  be  sought  Is  that  which  has 
been  (intentionally?)  left  most  obscure:  the  chronicler's 
history  of  the  Judaean  monarchy  (Chron. — Eira— Ncheraiah), 
as  any  comparison  will  show,  h?3  its  own  representation  of  the 
courae  of  events,  and  has  virtually  superseded  both  Kings  and 
Jeremiah,  which  have  now  an  abrupt  conclusion.  (See  further 
S.  A.  Cook,  Jew.  Quart.  Set,  (1907).  pp- 1 58  sqq.;  and  the  articles 
Jews:  HUtory,  |f  10,  aa;  Palestine:  Hittory). 

LiTKBATURK.— A.  Kueiten.  Einltitnng;  J.  Wcllhausen,  Compot. 
i.  Haaltutk.  pp.  a66-30a:  H.  Witickier,  AUUit.  Untersuckun^ 
(iSoaJjand  B.  StAdt,  AtuUemitcke  Rtdxn  (1899:011  1  Kings  v.-vii.; 
a  King*  3i.-Jiiv.;  xv.-xxi.);  S.  R.  Driver,  Lit.  of  O.  T.  (1909);  >ee 
alsoC  Holihey,  Dai  Buck.  d.  K6nt[e  (1899);  the  commeolarics  of 
BcniinMr  (iSMiand  Kittcl  (1900),  and  especially  F.  C.  Kent,  IiratTs 
llisl.  and  Bin-  Narr.  (190^).  The  article  by  W.  R.  &nitb,  Ency. 
Brit.,  Qth  ed.  (ponly  retained  here),  is  revised  and  supplemented 
by  E.  Kkutia:h  in  the  Ency.  Bib.  For  the  Hebrew  teu  see  Klosier- 
mann's  Sam.  m.  Kiniif  (1887);  C.  F.  Burney,  Holes  on  the  Hcbrna 
Text  {1903);  and  Stade  and  Schwally's  cditMHi  in  Haupi's  Sacred 
BookioJuUOtdTttlawuiU  (1904).  For  EngWh readers,  J- Skinner'* 
eomnicntary  in  the  Century  Bible,  and  wTE.  Barnes  in  the  Cawi- 
bridte  Bible,  are  useful  introductions.  (S.  A.  C) 

KING'S  BENCH.  COURT  OP,  in  England,  one  of  the  Superior 
courts  of  common  law.  This  court,  the  most  ancient  of  &iglisfa 
caurt8-4n  Hs  correct  legal  title,  "  the  rourt  of  the  king  before 
the  king  himself,"  coram  ipso  rege—'a  tar  older  than  parliament 
itself,  for  it  can  be  traced  back  clearly,  both  in  character  and  the 
cssenceof  its  jurisdiction,  to  the  reign  of  King  Alfred.  The  king's 
bench,  and  the  two  offshoots  of  the  aula  reiia,  the  common  pleas 
and  the  exchequer,  for  many  years  possessed  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction, although  there  were  a  few  cases  in  which  each  had 
exclusive  authority,  and  in  point  of  dignity  precedence  was  ^vcn 
to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  which  was 
also  styled  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  being  the  highest  per- 
manent judge. of  the  Crowtl.  The  court  of  exchequer  attended  ' 
to  the  business  of  the  revenue,  the  common  pleas  to  private 
actions  between  citizens,  and  the  king's  bench  reUined  criminal 
cases  and  such  other  jurisdiction  as  had  not  been  divided  between 
the  other  two  courts.  By  ah  act  of  1830  the  court  of  exchequer 
chamber  was  constituted  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  errors  in  law  in 
all  three  courts.  Like  the  court  ot  exchequer,  the  king's  bench 
assumed  by  means  of  an  ingenious  fiction  the  jurisdiction  in  civil 
matters  which  properly  belonged  to  the  common  pleas. 

Under  the  Judicature  Act  1873  the  court  of  king's  bench  be- 
came the  king's  bench  division  of  the  High  Court  ot  Justice,  it 
Ctmsisis  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  fourteen  puisne  judges.  It 
excreises  original  jurisdiction  and  also  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
ihc  county  courts  and  other  inferior  courts.  By  the  act  of  1873 
(sec.  4s>  this  appellate  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  High 
Court  generally,  but  in  practice  it  is  exercised  by  a  divisional 
court  of  the  king's  bench  divbion  only.  The  determination  of 
such  appeals  by  the  High  Court  is  final,  unless  leave  to  an)eal  is 
given  by  the  court  which  heard  the  appeal  or  by  the  court  of 
ippcaL  There  was  an  exception  to  this  rule  as  regards  certain 
order?  of  quarter  sessions,  the  history  of  which  involves  some 
complicalfon.  But  by  sec.  i  (5)  of  the  Court  of  Session  Act  1894 
the  rule  applies  to  all  cases  where  there  is  a  right  eS.  appeal  to  the 
High  Court  from  any  court  or  persAn.  tt  nuy  he  here  mentioned 
that  if  leave  is  given  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal  there  Is  a 
further  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  except  in  bankruptcy 

'See  Kennctt.  Joum.  -neat.  5W.  1005.  pp.  tfi^wra.:  1006,  pp. 
4BS  sqq.:  and  cf.  J.  A.  Montgomery,  7w ibMonlMM  (I9t7)i PP- 47i 
83        57.  59.  61  *qq- 


and  are  not  attached  to  any  particular  judge.  They  bear  appli- 
cations in  chambers,  act  as  taxing  masters  and  occasionally  as 
referees  to  conduct  inquiiiea,  take  accounts,  and  assess  damages. 
There  is  an  appeal  fr«n  the  master  to  the  judge  in  chambers. 
Formerly  there  was  an  appeal  from  the  judge  in  chambeis  to  a 
divisional  court  In  every  case  and  thence  to  the  court  of  ^ipeal, 
until  the  multiplication  of  af^peals  in  small  interlocutory  matters 
became  a  scandal.  Under  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Procedure)  Act  1894  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  of 
appeal  in  any  interlocutory  matters  (except  those  mentioned 
in  subs,  (b) )  without  the  leave  of  the  judge  or  of  the  court  of 
appeal,  and  in  matters  of  "  practice  and  procedure  "  the  appeal 
lies  (with  leave)  directly  to  the  court  of  q^teal  from  the  judge 
in  chambers. 

KINaSBRIDQ^  a  market  town  bi  the  Totses  parliamentary 
divi^on  of  Devonshire,  England,  48  m.  S.S.W.  of  Exeter,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(■901),  3oa5.  It  lies  6  m.  from  the  En^ish  Channel,  at  the  head 
of  an  inlet  or  estuary  which  receives  only  small  streams,  on  a 
sharply  sloping  site.  The  church  of  St  Edmund  is  mainly 
Perpendicular,  but  there  are  Transitional  Norman  and  Early 
English  portions.  The  town-hall  contains  a  natural  history 
museum.  A  house  called  Pindar  Lodge  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
birthpl^of  John Wolcot  ("Peter Pindar,"i738-i8t9).  William 
Cookworthy  (1705-17S0),  a  porcelain  manufacturer,  the  first  to 
exploit  the  deposiu  of  kaolin  in  the  south-west  of  England,  was 
also  born  at  Kingsbridge.  The  township  of  Dodbro(4:e,  in- 
cluded within  the  civil  puish,  adjoins  Kingsbridge  on  the  north- 
east. Some  iron-founding  and  sh^buiMing,  with  a  '■"■*'"c 
trade,  are  carried  on. 

Kingsbridge  (.Kyngysbryue')  was  formerly  Induiled  In  the 
manor  of  Churchstow,  the  first  trace  of  its  separate  existence 
being  found  in  the  Hundred  Roll  of  1176,  which  records  that  in 
the  manor  of  Churchstow  there  is  a  new  borough,  which  has  a 
Friday  market  and  a  separate  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  The  name 
King^ridge  however  does  not  appear  till  half  a  century  later. 
When  Kingsbridge  became  a  separate  parish  b  not  certainly 
known,  but  it  .was  before  r4i4  when  the  church  was  re)>uilt  and 
consecrated  to  St  Edmund.  In  T461  the  abbot  of  Buckfastleigh 
obtained  a  Saturday  market  at  Kingsbridge  and  a  three-days'  fair 
at  the  feast  of  St  Margaret,  both  of  which  are  still  held.  The 
manor  remained  in  possession  of  the  abbot  until  the  Dissolution, 
whentt  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Petre.  Kingsbridge  was  never 
represented  in  parliament  or  incorporated  by  charter,  the  govern- 
ment being  by  a  portreeve,  and  down  to  the  present  day  the 
steward  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  lect  and  court  baron  and 
appoints  a  portreeve  and  constables.  In  1798  the  town  mills 
were  converted  into  a  woollen  manufactory,  which  up  to  recent 
times  produced  largft  quantities  of  cloth,  and  the  serge  manu- 
facture was  introduced  early  in  the  19th  century.  The  town 
has  been  famous  from  remote  times  for  a  beverage  called 
"  white  ale."  Included  in  Kingsbridge  is  the  little  town  of 
Dodbrooke,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  had 
a  p<^ulation  of  41,  and  a  flock  of  108  sheep  and  17  gt>ats;  and 
in  ias7  was  granted  a  Wednesday  market  and  a  fair  at  the 
Feast  eA  St.Mary  Magdalene. 

See  "Victoria  County  History**:  DtoonAire;  Kingihrid^  mi 
StdcemVe,  with  lie  inlermediati  Bttiarj,  hjHorkaByaudlopotra^ieally 
deputed  (Kingsbridge,  1819):  &  F.  Foib  Kim^ndgf  BMury  (Kings- 
bridge,  1S64}. 

KINO'S  COUNTY,  a  anmty  ot  Irdand  in  the  prai^ce  oC 
Lcinster,boundcd  N.  byMeatbandWcstmeath,W.by  Roscommon; 
Galway  and  Tipperary  (the  boundary  with  the  first  two  counties 
being  the  river  Shannon) ;  S.  by  Tipperary  and  (Jueen's  County, 
and  E.  by  RiMare.  The  area  n493,999  acresorabout  77a  sq.  m. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  Is  Included  ita  the  central  plahi  of 
Ireland.  In  the  south-east  the  Slievc  Bloom  Mountains  lorm  the 


&nd  the  Gup  of  Glandine.  In  the  north-east  Croghan  Hill,  a 
beautiful  green  eminence,  rises  to  a  height  over  joo  ft.  The 
remainder  of  the  county  it  flat,  but  a  range  of  low  bills  crones 
its  nortb-eaatcm  dlvUon  to  tfo  north  of  the  Bamw.  In  the 
centre  of  the  county  from  east  to  west « large  portion  b  occupied 
by  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Tbt  county  shares  in  the  advantage  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Shannon,  which  skirts  its  western  side.  The 
Brosaa,  which  issues  from  Loch  Ennell  in  Wcstmeath,  enten  the 
conaty  wax  Uie  town  of  Clara,  and  flowing  aoulb- west  wards 
across  its  north-west  comer,  disdiarges  itaelf  into  tlie  Sliannon 
after  recriving  the  Clodagh  and  the  BroughiU.  A  smXlI  portion 
of  the  north-eastern  extremity  is  skirted  by  the  upper  Boyne, 
The  Barrow  fomu  the  aouth-eaatem  boundary  with  Queen's 
Cotinty.  The  Uttle  Brgsna,  which  rises  in  the  SUeve  Bloom 
Moontafns,  forms  the  boundary  of  King's  County  with  Tin>erary, 
and  falls  htto  the  Shannon. 

This  county  lies  in  the  great  Carboniferous  Limestone  plain, 
with  clay-soils  and  bogs  uftm  its  surface,  and  many  drier  deposits 
of  eskei-gravels  riung  as  green  hills  above  the  general  level  The 
Slieve  Uoom  Mountains,  consisting  of  Old  Red  Sandsttme  with 
Silurian  hiliers,  form  a  bcM  feature  in  the  south.  North  of 
FhiUpatown,  the  promhient  mass  of  Crotfum  HOI  is  fanned  of 
Ipsic  volcanic  rocks  contemporaneoos  with  the  Carboniferous 
Umcstooe,  and  comparable  with  those  in  Co.  Limerick. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  area  occupied  by  bogs,  the  climate 
is  generally  healthy,  and  less  moist  than  that  of  several  neigh- 
bouring dbtricts.  The  whde  of  the  county  would  appear  to 
have  been  covered  formeriy  by  a  vast  forest,  and  (be  district 
bordering  on  Tipperary  ii  stiU  richly  wooded.  The  soil  naturally 
Is  not  of  great  fertility  except  in  special  cases,  but  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  so  by  the  judicious  application  of  bog  and  lime 
manures  according  lo  its  special  defects.  It  is  generally  either 
a  deep  bog  or  a  shallow  gravelly  loam.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  there  are  some  very  rich  and  fertile 
pastures,  and  there  are  also  extensive  grazing  districts  on  the 
borders  of  Westmeath,  which  are  chiefly  occupied  by  sheep. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Sliannon  there  are  some  fine  tracts  of 
meadow  land.  With  the  exception  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  nearly  all  under 
tillage,  the  most  productive  portion  being  that  to  the  ncrth-west 
of  the  Hill  of  Croghan.  The  percentage  of  tillage  to  pasture  is 
roughly  as  1  to  ij.  Oals,  barley  and  rye,  potatoes  and  turnips, 
are  all  considerably  grown;  wheat  is  almost  neglected,  and  the 
acreage  of  all  crops  has  a  decreasing  tendency.  Cattle,  sheep, 
pigs  and  poultry  are  bred  increasingly;  dairies  are  numerous  in 
the  north  of  the  county,  and  the  sheep  are  pastured  chiefly  in  the 
hilly  districts. 

The  county  is  traversed  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  by  the  Pottarling- 
ton,  Tuliamore,  Clara  and  Athione  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,  with  a  branch  from  Clara  to  Banagher;  from 
Roscrea  (Co.  Tipperary)  a  branch  of  this  company  runs  to 
Paisonstown  (Birr);  while  the  Midland  Great  Western  has 
branches  from  its  main  line  from  Enfield  (Co.  Kildare)  to 
Edenderry,  and  from  Streamstown  (Co.  Westmeath)  to  Clara. 
The  Grand  Canal  runs  through  the  length  of  the  county  from 
east  to  west,  entering  the  Sliannon  at  Shannon  harbour. 

The  population  (65,563  in  1891;  60,187  >u  1901],  decreasing 
through  emigration,  includes  about  89%  of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  decrease  is  rather  below  the  average.  The  chief  towns  are 
Tuliamore  (the  county  (own,  pop.  4639)  and  Birr  or  Parsons- 
town  (4438),  with  Edenderry  and  Clara.  Philipstown  neat  Tulia- 
more was  formerly  the  capttal  of  ibe  county  and  was  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom  of  OfTaly.  Hie  county  comprises  11  baronies 
and  46  civil  parishes.  It  returns  two  members  (0  parliamen(, 
for  the  Bin  and  Tuliamore  divisions  respectively.  Previous  to 
the  Union,  King's  County  returned  six  members  to  parliameiit, 
two  for  tlie  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  FhlKps- 
town  and  Baoa^ier.  Assises  are  held  at  Tuliamore  and  quarter 


King's  County,  with  portions  of  Tippemy,  Quea's  Ctmnj 
and  Kildare,  at  an  early  period  formed  one  kingdom  under  -Jk 
name  of  Oflaly,  a  title  which  it  retained  after  tbe  laixfiac  U  -Jtt 
English.  Subseqoently  it  was  known  as  Glenmallcfr,  WtSoa 
GlenmaBery  pretty  neariy  a»Teq>onding  to  the  prescsit  KJcf  \ 
County,  and  Eastern  Clenmallery  to  (Queen's  Coouy.  B7  1 
statute  of  1556  the  western  district  was  coDStitnted  a  sUrearir 
the  name  of  King's  County  in  honour  of  Hulip,  coMart  tt  Qona 
Mary — the  principal  town,  formerly  the  neat  of  the  CCsnn 
being  called  Philipstown;  and  the  entton  district  at  the  axx 
time  received  the  name  of  Queen's  County  tn  boooor  el  ilirj 
Perhaps  the  oldest  antiquarian  rdic  is  tbe  large  pyramid  af«y-.t 
stones  in  tbe  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  called  the  Tcnple  d  ti: 
Sun  «r  the  White  ObdisL.  TbeKimacoDiidciable  auiberd 
Danish  ratbs,  and  a  di^  ni  m^mtm  mhm»iw4;,.||;  tbe  passesc^  tbe 
bop  extended  throughout  the  county.  On  tbe  bMdets  <rf  T^fte- 
raiy  tsan  andent  canseway  leading  presumably  to  a  cfasBegtr 
lake-dwelling.  The  most  fanpoctaat  ecclfsiastical  nans  aie  st 
d  the  sevea  churches  of  Qonmacnoise  (f-s.)  on  tbe  Shaoac: 
the  itortb-west  of  the  county,  vdwre  an  sU>ey  was  fbanded  hf  ii 
Kieran  in  648,  and  where  tbe  remains  indude  tbooe  ei  dKt^a. 
two  round  towers,  crosses,  inscribed  stones  and  a  castk.  Aomc 
the  more  famous  reUgious  houses  in  additioo  to  OtwiiiTaMK 
wereI>UROwAbbey,foundedbySt  Colomba in 550; MooaSowa 
founded  in  the  i4tb  century  by  Jc^  Berwirnghajw.  cad  i 
Louth;  and  Sdrkyran  Abbey,  founded  in  tbe  ^t""*^  <i  ^ 
5th  century.  The  prindpal  dd  castles  are  Rstbisore.  pn)bil]lr 
the  most  andent  in  the  county;  Banagher,  commaadjag  aa  im- 
portant pass  on  the  Shannon;  Leap  Castle,  in  tbe  SUeve  Ham 
Mountains;  and  Birr  or  Psnonstown,  now  tbe  seat  oCthecadif 
Rosse. 

KINOSDOVN,  THOHAS  PBHBBBTM  LEIGH,  Bakm  rt~r 

1867),  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  PembertMi,  a  chancBy  banisui. 
wasbominLondon on  the  iithof  February  1793.  HewascalfC 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1816,  and  at  oocz  anjcanf  1 
lucrative  equity  practice.  He  sat  in  parliament  for  Rye  (ilji- 
i8ji)  and  for  Ripon  (1835-1843).  He  was  made  a  king's  cnacsd 
in  1819.  Of  a  retiring  disposititm,  be  sddom  took  part  in  pari* 
mentary  debates,  although  in  1838  in  tbe  case  a<  Sitctdwk  > 
Hantard  he  took  a  considerable  part  in  uidwlding  tbe psiikgu 
of  parliament.  In  1841  heaccnAedtbepOMofattomqr-ffewn- 
for  the  duchy  of  ComwalL  In  r84i  a  rdative.  Sir  Robert  B 
Ldgh,  left  him  a  life  interest  in  liis  Wigan  eatatea.  anecauiv 
some  £15,000  a  year;  lie  then  assumed  tbe  additimal  sar—r 
of  Leigh.  Having  accepted  the  chancellofship  of  tbe  duchv 
Cornwall  and  a  privy  councillorship,  he  became  a  netaba  li  'Jt 
judidal  committee  of  the  privy  coundl,  and  for  neatly  taeart 
years  devoted  bis  energies  and  tdents  to  the  wmb  of  lint  bK.> . 
his  judgments,  more  particularly  in  prise  cases,  of  wbich  far  nw 
especial  charge,  are  remarkable  not  only  for  legal  preoKs 
accuracy,  but  for  their  form  and  expression.  In  i^sS,  on  t^ 
formation  of  Lord  Derby's  administration,  be  was  ofierrd  tit 
Great  Seal,  but  declined;  in  the  same  year,  however,  be  was  rxse-' 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kingsdown.  He  died  at  his  seal.  L.^ 
Hill,  near  Sittingboume,  Kent,  on  tbe  7th  of  Oaobtr  i?c- 
Lord  Kingsdom  never  married,  and  his  title  bcuuBC  nxiv^ 

See  Recolkaumt  «f  Lift  at  tke  Bv  and  im  PartimmtA  b*  liri 
Kingsdown  (privately  printed  for  friends,  186S);  Tht  Timti 
of  Ociober  1667). 

KINO'S  EVIL,  an  old,  hot  not  yet  obsolete,  nane  pvea  rs  :V 
scrofula,  which  in  tbe  popular  eslimatioa  was  decned  cif^  ^ 
cure  by  tbfe  royal  touch.  Tbe  practice  of  "  lovcbta(  "  ler  ue 
scrofula,  or  "  King's  Evil."  was  confined  ■■™"g^  tbe  atiea'  ^ 
Europe  to  tbe  two  Royal  Houses  of  En^and  and  FiaacK  ^ 
the  monarchs  of  both  these  countries  owned  the  cxclasvr 
of  being  anointed  with  the  pure  dnism,  and  not  witb  the  tttax* 
sacred  ml,  it  has  been  surmised  that  tbe  "-"^  btlKf  ■  ^ 
sanctity  <tf  the         was  in  some  aiaaiicr  iasqiuablj  cnaon^ 


of  the  rayil  power  of  healing  wu  the  populu  theory  in  Eatfaitd 
b  evidcBl  fnMB  the  atriUnc  «k1  ucunte  dCKription  of'  the  cere- 
mony  in  iiatbetk  (act  vi.  wene  tii.) .  Neverthelnt  the  practice  of 
this  rite  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  carliei  date  than  the  leign 
al  Edward  ISk  in  En^uid.and  of  St  Louii  (LodilX.)  in  France; 
couequeBtly,  it  ia  believed  that  the  perfonnaoce  <rf  healing  by  the 
lonch  emanated  in  the  first  inctance  from  the  French  CruMder- 
Xing,  whose  miraculous  poweri  were  subwquently  transmitted 
to  hk  descendant  and  repreaentative,  lubclla  of  Valtns,  wife  of 
Edward  II.  of  En|^d.  In  any  case,  Queen  Isabella's  son  and 
hrir,  Edward  III.,  claimant  lo  the  French  throne  through  his 
EMtiier,  was  the  first  English  king  to  order  a  public  display  of  an 
attribute  that  had  hitherto  been  associated  with  the  Valois  kings 
alone.  From  his  reign  dates  the  use  of  the  "  touch-piece,"  a  gold 
medal  i^ven  to  the  sufferer  as  a  kind  of  taliaman,  wUch  was  origi- 
nally the  angel  coin,  sUmped  with  designs  of  St  Miduwl  ud  of 
a  tlmc-masted  ship. 

'  The  actual  ceremony  seems  first  to  have  con^ted  ol  the 
sovereign's  personal  act  of  washing  the  diseased  flesh  with  water, 
but  under  Heniy  MI.  the  use  of  an  ablution  was  mnitted,  and  a 
regular  office  was  drawn  np  for  insertion  in  the  Service  Book. 
At  the  "  CeremMiies  for  the  HeaUng  "  the  king  now  merely 
touched  his  afflicted  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  court  chaplain 
who  ofiered  up  certain  prayers  and  afterwards  presented  the 
touch-piece,  pierced  so  that  it  might  he  suspended  by  a  ribbon 
found  the  paUent's  nedt.   Henry  VIL's  office  was  henceforth 
Issued  with  variatimis  from  time  to  time  under  successive  kings, 
nor  (Ud  ft  (Uaappear  from  certain  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.   The  practice  of  the 
Jiaywl  Healing  seems  to  have  reached  the  height  of  its  popularity 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  If.,  who  is  stated  on  good  authority 
to  have  touched  over  100,000  stnmunis  persons.   So  great  a 
number  of  applicants  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  Court,  it  was 
afterwards  enacted  that  special  certificates  should  in  future  be 
granted  to  individuals  demanding  the  touch,  and  luch  certificates 
are  occasionally  to  be  found  amongst  old  parish  regbters  of  the 
dose  of  the  rjth  century.   After  the  Revolution,  William  of 
Orange  refused  to  touch,  and  referred  all  applicants  to  the  exiled 
James  II.  at  St  Germain;  but  Queen  Anne  touched  frequently, 
one  of  her  patients  being  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  In  liis  infancy. 
The  Hanoverian  kings  declined  to  touch,  and  there  exists  no 
further  record  of  any  ceremony  of  beaUng  henceforward  at  the 
English  court.   The  practice,  however,  was  continued  by  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  and  was  constantly  performed  in  Italy  by  James 
Stuart,  "  the  Old  Pretender,"  and  by  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Henry  (Cardinal  York).  (H.M.V.) 

KnraiPOBD,  WILLIAM  (1819-1898),  British  engineer  and 
Canadian  historian,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  asrd  of  December 
1819.    He  first  studied  architecture,  but  disliking  the  confine- 
ment of  an  office  enlisted  in  the  ist  Dragoon  Guards,  obtaining  his 
discharge  in  CaJiada  in  1841.   After  serving  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  the  city  surveyor  of  Montreal  he  made  a  survey  for  the 
Lachine  canal  (1846--1848),  and  was  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  building  of  the  Hudson  River  railroad  in  1849,  and 
in  Panamft  on  the  railroad  being  constructed  there  in  i8ji. 
la  1853  be  «ms  surveyor  and,  afterwards  district  superintendent 
for  the  Grand  TYunk  railroad,  remaining  in  the  employment  of 
that  company  until  1864.  The  following  year  he  went  to  England 
but  retttrned  to  Cauiada  in  1867  in  the  hope  of  taking  part  in  the 
construction  of  tbe  Intercolonial  Railway.   In  this  be  was  un- 
focceflsfoli  but  from  1873  to  1879  he  held  a  government  post  in 
charge  d  the  harbours  of  the  Great  LAes  and  the  St  Lawrence. 
He  had  previously  written  books  on  engineering  and  xopo- 
graphical  subjects,  and  in  1880  he  began  to  study  the  records  of 
Canadian  history  at  Ottawa.   Among  other  books  he  published 
Cancdtam  Ankattlmo  (iM«)       Barly  BHUtpaph  rf  Onloria 
(iSos).  ButtbegnMwaAofUBlifewasafrM*y«rCaM4» 
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MM  BUTcuwi  wmm  aom  on  uw  ina  oi  jane  1019,  at  nouM 
vicarsge,  Dartmoor.  Devon.  His  early  years  were  spent  at 
Bamadt  in  the  Fen  country  and  at  Ckivelly  in  North  Devon. 
The  scenery  of  both  made  a  great  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  was  afterwards  described  with  singular  vividness  in  his 
writings.  He  was  educated  at  private  schoob  and  at  King's 
College,  London,  after  his  father^  pranntion  to  the  rectory 
of  St  Lake's,  Chdiea.  In  rSjS  he  entered  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1843  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Evere- 
ley  in  Hampshire,  to  the  rectory  of  which  he  was  not  long  after- 
wards presented,  and  this,  with  sbOTt  intervata,  was-his  home 
for  the  remaining  tUrty-thrac  yous  of  his  lifk  In  1844  he 
married  Fanny,  daughter  of  Paacoe  Grenfdl,  and  in  1848 
he  publided  his  first  volume.  The  Sainft  Tragaly.  In  1859  he 
became  chaplain  to  Queen  \^ctoria;  in  i860  he  was  appointed 
to  the  profeaaorahip  <rf  modem  histny  at  Cambridge,  which  he 
resigned  in  1869;  and  soon  after  be  was  ^ipi^nted  to  acanonry 
at  Oiester.  In  1873  tbb  was  exchanged  for  a  canonty  at  West-' 
minster.    He  died  at  Eversley  on  the  33rd  of  January  1875. 

With  the  exception  ol  occasional  changes  of  residence  in 
En^and,  generally  for  the  sake  of  his  irife's  health,  one  or  two 
abort  holiday  trips  dmad,  a  tour  in  the  West  Indies,  and  another 
In  America  to  vUt  Us  eldest  son  settled  there  as  an  engineer, 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  peaceful,  if  active,  occupations  of  a 
clergyman  who  did  his  duty  earnestly,  and  of  a  vigorous  and 
prol^  writer.  But  in  ^utc  ti  this  apparently  uneventful  life, 
he  waa  for  many  years  one  oi  the  most  prominent  men  of  his 
time,  and  by  hb  personality  and  his  bot^  he  exercised  con- 
siderable  influence  on  the  thought  of  his  generation.  Though  not 
profoundly  learned,  he  was  a  man  of  wide  and  various  informa- 
tion, whose  interests  and  sympathies  embraced  many  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  in  par- 
ticular of  natural  history  and  geology.  Sprung  on  the  father's 
side  from  an  old  English  race  of  country  squires,  and  on  his 
mbther's  side  from  a  good  West  Indian  family  who  bad  been 
slaveholders  for  generations,  he  had  a  keen  love  of  q>ort  and 
a  genuine  sympathy  with  country-folk,  but  be  had  at  the  same 
time  something  of  the  scon  for  lower  races  to  be  found  in  the 
members  of  a  dominant  race. 

With  the  sympathetic  organization  which  made  him  keenly 
sensible  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  be  threw  himself  heartily  into 
the  movement  known  as  Chriatian  Socialism,  of  which  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  was  the  recognised  leader,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  considered  as  an  extreme  radical  in  a  profession  the 
traditions  of  which  were  conservative.  While  in  this  phase 
he  wrote  his  novels  YeasI  and  Alton  Locke,  in  which,  though  he 
pointed  out  unsparingly  the  folly  of  extremes,  he  certainly 
sympathized  not  only  with  the  poor,  but  with  much  that  waa 
done  and  said  by  tbe  leaders  in  the  Chartist  movement.  Yet 
even  then  he  coiuidered  that  the  true  leaders  of  the  people  were 
a  peer  and  a  dean,  and  there  was  no  real  inconsistency  in  the 
fact  that  at  a  later  period  be  was  among  the  most  strenuous 
defenders  of  Governor  Eyre  in  tbe  measures  adopted  by  him  to 
put  down  the  Jamaican  dbturbances.  He  looked  rather  to  the 
extcnuon  of  the  co-i^rative  principle  and  to  sanitary  reform 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  than  to  any 
radical  political  change.  His  pcriitics  might  therefore  have  been 
described  as  Toryism  tempered  by  sympathy,  or  as  Radicalism 
tempered  by  hereditary  scorn  of  subject  races.  He  was  bitleriy 
opposed  to  what  he  considered  to  be  tbe  medievalism  and 
narrowness  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  Movement.  In  Hoc- 
miliM't  Magaufu  for  January  1864  he  asserted  that  truth  for 
its  own  sake  was  not  obligatory  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  quoting  as  his  authority  John  Henry  Newman  ({.•■). 
In  the  ensuing  controversy  Kingsley  was  completely  discomiited. 
He  was  a  broad  churchman,  who  held  what  would  he  called  a 
libeni  thedogy,  but  tbe  Church,  its  organisation,  lu  deed,  iU 
dogma,  had  ever  an  increasing  bold  upon  him.  Although  at  oat 
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btt  writlngi  ^  *  coiiMrvitMin  uBderiytng  the  mon 
ndical  ottcnuoti  of  hk  eariier  ytm,  wblk  a  punonite  Byn- 
pathy  for  the  poor,  the  afflicted  uid  the  weak  held  poMwion 
of  him  lill  the  lut  hour  of  his  life. 

Both  aa  a  writer  and  in  hii  peiaoiiai  intenmine  with  men, 
Kfnpley  was  a  tbomighly  stinuUting  teadier.  As  with  bla 
own  teacher,  hfaurice,  his  influence  do  other  men  rather  consiMed 
in  inducing  them  to  Uunk  for  themsdvea  than  in  leading  them 
to  adopt  his  own  views,  never,  perhaps,  very  definite.  But 
bis  healthy  and  stimuhting  influence  was  laigely  due  to  the 
faa  that  he  interpreted  the  thonghu  wUch  were  lUrring  in 
the  minds  of  inaAy  irf  his  comeniporarie*. 

As  a  preaclier  he  was  vivid,  eager  and  earnest,  equally  plain- 
spoken  and  uncompromising  when  preaching  to  a  fashionable 
congregation  or  to  his  own  village  poor.  One  of  the  very  best 
of  his  writings  is  a  sermon  called  Tke  liasage  of  tiu  Church  to 
WorkiHg  Hen,  and  the  best  of  fats  published  jliscourses  are  the 
Twenty- Jivt  ViUage  Stfumu  which  he  preached  in  the  early 
years  of  his  Evcrsley  life. 

As  a  novelist  his  chief  power  lay  b  his  descriptive  faculties. 
The  descriptions  of  South  American  scenery  in  Westmird  Hoi, 
of  the  Egyptian  desert  in  Hyfatia,  (rf  the  North  Devon  scenery 
in  Two  Yean  Ago,  are  among  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  word- 
painting  in  English  prose- writing;  and  the  American  scenery 
b  even  more  vividly  and  more  truthfully  described  when  he 
had  seen  it  only  by  the  eye  of  hjs  inugination  than  in  his  work 
At  toil,  which  was  written  after  be  bad  viiited  the  tropics. 
His  sympathy  for  children  taught  him  how  to  lecurc  their 
interests.  Hii  version  of  the  old  Greek  stories  entitled  The 
Htroes,  and  IVater-baUa  and  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,  in 
which  he  deals  with  popular  natural  liistory,  take  lugji  rank 
among  books  for  children. 

As  a  poet  he  wrote  but  little,  but  there  are  passages  in  Tht 
SaitU't  Tragedy  and  many  isolated  lyrics,  which  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  all  standard  collections  of  English  literature.  Andromeda 
b  a  very  successful  attempt  at  natuialiang  tbe  hexameter  u 
ft  fMm  of  English  verse,  and  repntdueci  irith  gnat  ddll  the 
sonorous  rdl  of  the  Gttek  originaL 

In  person  Charles  Kingsley  was  tall  and  spare,  ^ewy  rather 
than  powerful,  and  of  a  restless  excitable  temperament.  Hu 
complexion  was  swarthy,  his  hair  dark,  and  hb  eye  bright  and 
piercing.  Hb  temper  was  hot,  kept  under  rigid  control;  hb 
duposition  tender,  gentle  and  laving,  with  Bashing  scorn  and 
Indignation  against  all  that  was  ignoble  and  impure;  he  was  a 
good  husband,  father  and  friend.  One  of  hu  daughters,  Mary 
St  Lcger  Elnpley  (Mrs  Harrisoa),  baa  become  well  known  as  a 
BOveUit  under  tbe  pHudonym  a{  "  Lucas  Malet." 

Kinjtdey'*  life  was  written  by  his  widow  In  itjj,  entitled  dorlu 
Kinttuy,  Mt  L*Utri  and  litmorUi  M(  Ij^*,  and  preieots  a  very 
touduDg  and  beautiful  picture  of  her  huMnd,  but  perhaps  hardly 
does  justice  to  his  humour.  Us  wit,  Ua  oremowiflg  i^tality  and 
bcn[iM  fun. 

The  foUowing  b  a  Ust  of  Kingiley's  writ!an:-^SitBf  5  Tragtiy, 
a  drama  (1848);  AUm  teeht,  a  novd  (1849} ;  TMtt,  a  novel  (1849) 
Twtnty-fm  ViUap  Sermomi  (1849):  Pkaetim,  or  Loot*  Thoughts  for 
Loot*  ritntoi  (tSga} ;  Sermons  on  li<Uio»ai  SiUfjeeU  (lit  Rfies,  1853) ; 
Ay^ofM,  a  novel  li6S3)iGlattcus,or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore  llSss): 
Sermons  on  yalionoiSnbJetts  (snd  ssries,  1854) ;  Alexandria  and  her 
Schools  (1854):  Westward  Ho  I  t^iiove\  (.tSSiiiSermom  for  the  Times 
I1855) ;  The  Heroes,  Greek  fairy  ules  (1856I ;  Two  Years  Age,  a  novel 
(1857) ;  Andromeda  and  ether  i  roems  (1858);  The  Good  Near  0/  God, 
•eTTiions(r8«);  JfuMffoMtu  (iSn);  Limits  of  Exact  Science  apfJied 
to  History  (Inauifural  Lectures,  i860):  Town  and  Country  Sermons 
(1860:  .Strmont  on  the  Pentaleueh  (1863);  Water-babies  (1863):  Tke 
Jioman  and  tke  Teuton  (1864):  Daei4a«d  ether  Sermons  (1866); 
Hereward  the  Wahe,  ■  novel  (1866);  TTte  Ancient  lUgime  (Lecture* 
at  the  Royal  Instilutian.  t8^}i  Water  of  Life  and  other  Sermons 
(1867):  The  Hermits  (1869): TVotiani  How  and  Lady  Why  (1869); 
At  last  (1871);  rewa  Geology  (lija);  Diieipline  other  Sermons 
1873);  fnit  idyUt{i»7iitnn*  amd  Pur£uu  (l873)i  Heallk  and 
JIAwalimt  (Ig74):  HMMhW  Strmaui  (i<74};  Zschms  deUnrad  te 


KimiLir.  HBHRT  (1830-1876),  EngUih  kevelbt,  youwi 
brother  of  Charles  Kugsley,  was  bora  at  Baraack,  Nortbanptaa- 

shire,  on  the  and  of  January  1830.  In  i8sj  be  left  O^ocd, 
where  be  was  an  undergraduate  at  Worcester  C0II9,  foe  tht 
Australian  goUficlds.  This  venture,  however,  waaM  a  tuam, 
and  after  five  yeus  he  tetumed  to  England.  Hb  adkirvcd  coa- 
sidetaUe  polarity  with  hb  MteoOetHmu  ef  Co^gny  Haudjm 
(1859),  a  novel  of  Australian  life.  Tbb  was  the  first  of  a  vrics 
of  novds  of  which  gaweujhee  (1861)  and  The  BiUyen  amd  The 
Burtons  {1865)  are  the-best  known.  These  stories  arc  cbsnc- 
teiiied  by  much  vigour,  abundance  of  laddettt,  and  biahhy 
sentiment.  He  edited  for  ei|^itccn  montln  the  fTA'atirit 
Daiiy  Renew,  for  which  be  had  acted  as  war  frm^MmilTit 
during  tbe  Franco-German  War.  He  eyed  at  Cwkfidd,  Sumcs, 
on  the  14th  of  hlay  1876. 

KING8LBT,    lUHV    HEIIIUaiTA    (1869-1900),  E^M 
traveller,  ethnologist  and  author,  daughter  «f  Geofie  Heniy 
Ein^ey  (1S37-1S91},  was  bom  in  IilLigtm,  ioDdoa,  on  tbe 
13th  o(  October  1S61.   Her  father,  though' less  widdy  knon 
than  hu  brothen,  Charles  and  Henry  (sec  above),  was  a  man  of 
versatile  abilities,  with  a  passion  for  travelling  whkb  be  mansicd 
to  indulge  in  combination  with  hb  practice  as  a  doctor  He 
wrote  one  popular  book  of  travel,  South  Sea  AtWet,  by  the 
Earl  and  the  Doctor  (1873),  in  coilaboration  with  the  13th  cad 
of  Pembroke.   Mary  Kingiley's  reading  in  btstoiy,  poetry  and 
philosophy  was  vride  if  desultory,  but  she  was  BMot  attraatd 
to  natural  hutory.   Her  family  moved  to  Cambridge  in  1SS6, 
where  she  studied  tlie  science  of  Mctology.  Tht  loss  of  both 
parents  In  1891  left  her  free  to  pursue  her  own  course,  and  the 
resolved  to  study  native  religion  and  law  In  West  Africa  with  a 
view  to  completing  a  book  which  her  father  had  left  unfinitbri 
With  her  study  of  "  raw  fetish  "  she  combined  that  of  a  sdeniific 
collector  of  fresh-water  fishes.   She  sLsned  for  tbe  West  Coast 
In  August  1893;  and  at  Kabinda,  at  Old  Calabar,  Fernando 
Po  and  on  the  Lower  Congo  she  pursued  her  invotjgatiau. 
returning  to  England  in  June  1894.    She  gained  wffideat 
knowledge  of  the  native  customs  to  contribute  an  introdoctio* 
to  Mr  R.  £.  Dennett's  Notes  on  the  Folk  Lore  of  tke  Pjarl  (iSqII. 
Miss  Kingsley  made  careful  preparations  for  a  aeoxid  visit  to 
the  same  coast;  and  in  December  1894,  provided   by  the 
British  Museum  authorities  with  a  cdlector's  equipncni,  she 
proceeded  via  Old  Calabar  to  French  Ctrngo,  and  f«milTd  tte 
Ogow(  River.   From  tbb  point  her  Journey,  in  part  acitst 
country  hitherto  untrodden  by  Europeans,  was  a  hmg  scries  ol 
adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  at  one  time  from  ibe 
dangers  of  land  and  water,  at  another  from  tbe  cannibal  Fai« 
Returning  to  the  coast  Miss  Kingsley  went  to  Coibco  and  to  the 
German  colony  of  Cameroon,  whm  she  mtulc  the  aacesd  ef 
the  Great  Canerooa  Us,76a  tt.)  from  »  dlitectioB  antd  then 
unattempted.  She  returned  to  England  In  October  1895.  The 
story  of  her  adventures  and  ho-  investigatioBs  in  fetiA  it 
vividly  told  in  her  Traeels  m  West  Africa  (1897).    Tht  bock 
aroused  wide  interest,  and  she  leaured  to  ^nmti^  aatberinp 
on  tbe  fauna,  flora  aiid  folk-kxe  of  West  Africa,  aod  to  cw- 
mercial  audioiccs  on  the  trade  <rf  that  le^on  and  its  poasibfe 
developments,  always  with  a  protest  against  tbe  lack  of  detafled 
knowledge  characteristic  of  modem  dealings  with  new  fiehb  tt 
trade.  ^  both  cases  sbeqxdte  with  autbofity,forsbe  had  teMght 
back  a  oomldenble  BunAer  of  new  ivedmena  of  fabes  and  pbBtt. 
and  had  hendf  traded  in  nihber  atid  oil  in  the  jtiwrfct^  thraugb 
which  she  passed.   But  her  diicf  concem  was  for  the  dcvelop- 
ment  of  the  negro  on  African,  not  European,  lines  nnd  for  the 
government  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  Wctt  Ceost  by 
metiwds  which  left  the  native  "  a  free  "-t^'thnl  nna — not  a 
whitewashed  slave  or  aa  enemy.**  Wtb  mdMUUcd  eocigy 
Mba  Kingdgr  made  piqianthms  for  a  third  jonmcy  to  tbe  Wot 
Coaat,  but  tbe  An^Bocr  War  daivd  htf  iriiii^  wl  ^ 


dcdded  to  fo  fint  to  Sooth  Africa  to  nnne  favcr  caaei.  She 
dud  of  eoteric  fever  at  Simon's  Town,  where  she  waa  engaged 
io  tcDdiDg  Boer  prisonere,  on  the-  3rd  of  June  igoo.  Miaa 
Ungdey'i  works,  beiidea  her  Tmii,  include  Wtst  AJriam 
5NKr,  7Af  Atoj  af  IFnt  a  memoir  of  her  father  picfiied 
to  bis  A^fto  M  Sfart  amd  Trnd  (1899),  and  many  coDtrttiutiona 
to  the  study  of  West  Ahicao  law  and  folk-lore.  To  continue 
the  iavestigation  of  the  subjecti  Miss  Kingsley  had  made  her 
oim  "Ihe  African  Sodcty  "  was  founded  in  tgoi. 

VihaU*  Uognphkal  informatioa  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Gcotfo 
A  HKfliilliB  biw^Bd  toa  acooad  edition  (1901}  of  die  &wiin. 

Kntfit  LTn  (Lynh  or  Lynh  Rsojs),  a  market  town,  aea- 
poit  ind  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Norfolk, 
EogUnd,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Great  Ouae  near  iu  out&>w 
iUoUieWuh.  Pop.  (igot),  9D,aM.  It  ta97m.N.byE,fn)m 
I-oDdon  hf  tin  Gicat  Eastern  nttway,  awl  it  also  lemd  by  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  jcnnt  line.   On  the  land  side  the 
ton  «is  formerly  defended  by  a  fosse,  and  there  are  still  con- 
nderable  rcmaina  erf  the  old  wall,  including  the  handsome  South 
Gate  of  the  istb  century.  Sercral  biy«hanndi  of  the  iiver» 
puitng  thno^  the  town,  an  knows  as  fleets,  lecalBng  the 
simikr  fittiit  of  Hamburg.   The  Public  Walks  foiros  a  plnsant 
pramenadc  parallel  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  a 
piauroque  octigooal  Chapel  ^  the  Red  Mount,  cihibiting 
ofniie  Pwr™^''"*  woik,  and  once  frequented  by  pilgrims. 
The  chtudi  of  St  lAaiguct,  ftmuerly  the  priory  tfairch,  is  a  fine 
building  with  two  towers  at  the  west  ^id,  one  of  which  was 
fonneriy  surmounted  by  a  spire,  blown  down  in  1741.  Norman 
or  transitional  work  tppwt  in  the  baae  of  both  towers,  of 
whicli  the  soutlMtn  abo  shows  Carly  En^ish  and  Decorated 
work,  while  the  northern  Is  chiefly  Perpendicnlar.   There  is  a 
Sne  Perpendicular  east  window  of  drcular  form.   The  church 
posMsscs  two  of  the  finest  monumental  brasses  in  existence, 
dated  reflectively  1349  and  1364.    St  Nicbolaa  chapel,  at  the 
Bwtb  end  of  the  town,  toalso  of  rich  Perpendicular  workmanship, 
with  a  tower  of  culler  date.  All  Saints'  diurch  In  South  Lynn 
it  a  beautiful  Decorated  crudform  structure.   Of  a  Franciscan 
friary  there  remains  the  Perpendicular  Grey  Friars'  Steeple, 
and  the  dowway  remains  of  a  priests'  college  founded  In  1503. 
At  the  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VUL, 
bat  occupying  modem  ImildlngB,  Eugene  Aram  was  usher. 
Aaiong  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  guildhall,  with  Re- 
uisunce  bont,  the  com  exchange,  the  picturesque  custom-house 
of  tbe  171b  catury,  the  athenaeum  (including  a  museum,  hall 
ud  other  dqwrtments),  the  Stanley  Library  and  tbe  municipal 
bnOdmft.  The  fisberia  of  tbe  town  are  important.  Including 
eitCDNve  mnasd-fi^eries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  there  are  also  breweries,  coro-milla,  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  agricultural  im|dement  manufactories,  ship-building 
yards,  rope  and  sail  works.  Lynn  Harbour  has  ac  area  of  30  acres 
and  an  avenge  depth  at  low  tide  of  10  ft.  There  b  also  good 
anchorage  In  tbe  roads  leading  from  the  Wash  to  the  docka. 
There  are  two  docks  of  6}  and  10  acres  prea  respectively.  A 
ODniidenUe  timffic  Is  cankd  on  by  barges  on  the  Ouse.  The 
Buaidpal  and  pullanientary  borough  of  Lynn  are  co-extendve; 
the  pariiamenluy  boT0u|^  frtoms  one  member.  The  town  is 
fovmied  by  s  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area, 
SoCt  acres. 

As  Lynn  (Lao,  Lome,  Kshop's  Lynh)  owes  its  to  the 
trade  which  ita  culy  settlers  curled  by  tbe  Ouse  and  lu  tribu- 
taricc  its  liutory  datea  inm  tlie  period  of  settled  occupation  by 
the  Saxons.  It  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Thetford  before  the 
Conquest  and  remained  with  the  see  when  It  was  translated  to 
Norwich.  Herbnt  de  Loeioga  (e.  1054-1119)  granted  its  juils- 
iiction  to  tbe  cathedral  of  Norwich  bttt  this  r^|bt  was  reiamed 
by  a  later  bishop,  John  de  Gray,  wIm  in  1104  bad  olitaiiwd 
from  John  a  charter  estabUshlng  Lynn  as  a  free  borough.  A 
uUer  grant  In  i>o6  gave  the  burgesses  a  gild  merchant,  the 
lusting  court'  to  l>e  held  once  a  week  only,  and  general  libei^ies 
iccordlng  to  the  cnst«anB  of  Oxford,  sa'ring  the  rigbU  of  the 
Kibop  and  the  eailof  Arundel,  iriwse  ancestor  WiDiaffl  D'AIUni 
Hd  received  ton  William  IL  the  jnoiety  of  the  tolbooth. 


Among  later  charters  one  of  ti6S  eonfirmed  the 

privil^  granted  to  the  burgesses  by  the  Usbop  of  choosing  a 
mayor;  another  of  r4i6  re-established  bis  election  by  the 
aldcmten  alone.  Heniy  VUL  granted  Lynn  two  chartcn, 
the  fint  (1594)  incorpamting  it  tmder  m^ror  and  aUetaen; 
tbe  leoond  (1537)  changing  its  name  to  King's  Lynn  and 
transferring  to  the  corporation  all  the  tigbu  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  bishop.  Edward  VI.  added  the  possessions  of  the  gild 
of  tbe  Trinity,  or  gUd  merchant,  and  St  George's  gOd,  while 
Queen  Mary  annexed  South  Lynn.  Admiralty  rigbts  were 
grsoted  by  James  L  Ljmn,  which  liad  dedand  tor  tbe  Crown 
in  1643,  surrendered  its  privileges  to  Charles  n.  In  16S4,  but 
recovered  its  charter  on  the  eve  of  the  Revt^ution.  A  fair 
held  on  the  festival  of  St  Margaret  Quly  so)  was  included  in 
the  grant  to  tbe  monks  of  Nonridi  about  iieoi  lliree  diarten 
of  Jdm  granting  the  Usbop  fain  on  the  feaMs  <rf  St  Nidndas, 
St  Ursula  and  St  Margaret  are  extant,  and  another  of  Edward  I,, 
chan^ng  the  last  to  tbe  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  (Aug.  i). 
A  local  aa  waa  passed  in  1558-1559  for  keeping  a  mart  or 
fair  once  a  year.  In  the  ei^tewth  century  besides  the  pleasure 
foir,  still  lidd  in  Fdtnaiy,  there  was  another  in  October,  now 
abc^ished.  A  royal  charter  of  1524  established  the  cattle,  com 
and  general  provisions  market,  still  hdd  every  Tuesdsy  and 
Saturday.  Lynn  has  ranked  high  amimg  En^ish  seq>orts  from 
early  times. 

See  E.  M.  Beloe,  Our  Bonutk  (1S99);  H.  Harrod,  Stpori  o* 
D*tdM,  Sfc,  of  Kinz'^Lim  (,1874);  Vidoria  County  Hutory:  Noijttk. 

KIlfG'S  MOnHTAIll,  a  mountainous  ridgt  in  Gaston  county, 
North  Candina  and  York  county,  Sonth  Carolina,  U.SIa.  It 
is  an  ontlier  of  tbe  BhK  Ridge  ninahig  paraUd  with  It,  ^  N.E. 
and  S.W.,  but  in  contrast  with  the  other  moontainiof  tbeBhie 
Ridge,  King's  Mountain  has  a  crest  marhed  with  shaif)  and 
irregular  notches.  lu  hi^iest  point  and  great  ocarpment  are 
in  North  CaroUna.  About  i|  m.  S.  of  the  line  between  ibe  two 
states,  where  the  ridge  is  abont  60  ft.  almve  tlie  nttnmnding 
country  and  very  narrow  at  tbe  lop,  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain was  fought  on  the  Ttb  of  October  1780  between  a  force  of 
about  100  l^vindal  Rangers  and  about  1000  Loyalist  militia 
under  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  (i  744-1 78o),aod  aa  American fnce 
of  about  900  badtwoodsmen  uiider  Ctdonds  William  Camphril 
(i74S-i78i),BeBjamin  Cleveland  (i73S-i8o6),IiaacSbdby,J<din 
Sevier  and  James  Williams  (i74o-r78o).  In  which  the  Asiericana 
were  victorious.  The  British  loos  is  stated  as  119  killed  (includ- 
Ing  the  commander),  193  wounded,  and  664  inisoneta;  tlie 
American  loss  was  38  lulled  (induding  Colonel  WilUuni)  and  tfa 
wounded.  Tbe  victory  hugely  contributed  to  the  succcas  of 
General  Nathanad  Greene's  campaign  against  Lord  Corawallls. 
There  has  been  some  diqnite  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  engage- 
ment, but  the  wdght  of  evidence  is  In  favour  of  tbe  position 
mentioned  above,  on  the  Sooth  r^wiittw  ^de  of  the  line.  A 
monument  erected  in  1815  was  replaced  in  18S0  by  a  much  larger 
one,  and  a  monument  for  which  Congress  ^ipropriated  %ioj30o 
in  1906,  was  completed  In  1909. 

See  L.  C.  Draper,  JCteg*!  UomOidn  ami  iU  Street  (Chidnnati, 
tSSi);  and  Edward  McCrady,  Sotilh  ConUna  im  iMe  Smhtint 
if75-ifto  (New  YoA,  igot). 

KHraSTOH,  SUZABRH,  Duchess  Of  (i79o-r7S8),  sometimes 
called  countess  of  Bristol,  waa  thedaugbta  of  Cdtmd  Thonuts 
Chudleigb  (d.i7a6},  and  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to 
Augusta,  princess  of  Walea,  In  1743,  prohaldy  through  the  good 
offices  at  her  friend,  William  Pulteney,  earl  of  Both.  Being  a 
very  beautiful  woman  Misa  Cbudleigh  did  not  lack  admirers, 
among  whom  were  James,  6th  duke  of  Hamlllon,  and  Augustus 
John  Hervey,  afterwards  3rd  earl  ctf  Bristol  HamHtoo,  how- 
ever, left  England,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  1744  sIm  via 
privately  manled  to  Hervey  at  Lainston,  near  Winchester. 
Both  husband  and  wife  being  poor,  thdr  union  was  kept  secret 
to  enable  Elisabeth  to  retain  her  post  at  court,  while  Hervey, 
who  was  a  naval  officer,  rejoined  bis  ship,  returning  to  England 
towards  the  dose  of  174^.  The  minfage  was  a  vny  nnl^ipy 
one,  and  the  pair  soon  onaed  to  live  together;  btt  irtien  it 
a|ipeued  imb^ile  that  Herr^  wonki  Bttcceed  Ui  bntbei  as  cid 


Great.  By  this  time  Hervey  wished  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife; 
but  Elizabeth,  although  equally  anxious  to  be  free,  was  un- 
willing to  face  the  publicity  tttendant  upon  this  step.  However 
•hebeiginAsuttof  JactitatioBagaiDitHemy.  Thiscuewudoubt- 
less  collusive,  and  after  Elisabeth  had  sworn  the  was  unmanied, 
the  court  in  February  1769  pronounced  her  a  spinster.  Within 
a  month  she  married  Kingston,  who  died  four  years  later,1eaving 
her  bU  his  property  on  condition  that  she  remained  a  widow. 
Viuting  Rome  the  dudiets  wu  received  with  honour  by  Clement 
XIV.;  after  which  she  hurtled  back  to  En^and  to  defend  benelf 
from  a  charge  of  bigamy,  which  had  been  preferred  against  her 
by  Kingston's  nc[diew,  Evelyn  Meadows  (d.  liit).  The  bouse 
of  Lords  in  1776  found  hex  guilty,  and  retaimng  her  fortune  she 
buiiiedly  left  England  to  avoid  further  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  tbe  Meadows  family,  who  had  a  rcvereionary  interest  !n  the 
Kingston  estates.  She  lived  for  a  time  in  Calais,  and  then 
repaired  to  St  Petersburg,  near  which  city  she  bought  an  estate 
which  she  named  "  Chudleigh."  Afterwards  she  resided  in 
Paris,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  ud  died  in  Paris  on  the  J6tb  of 
August  1788.  Tbe  duchess  was  a  coarse  and  licentious  woman, 
and  was  ridiculed  as  Kilty  Crocodile  by  the  comedian  Samuel 
Foote  in  a  play  A  Trip  to  Calais,  which,  however,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  produra.  She  is  said  to  have  been  Ute  original  of 
Thackeray's  characters,  Beatrice  and  Baroness  Bernstein. 

There  isaa  account  of  the  duchess  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  UmoirtafAt 
Court  ^Bn^nd  1688-1760,  vol.  iv.  (1901). 

KINOSTOH,  WILUAH  HBHRT  GILES  (1914-1880).  English 
novelist,  acm  of  Lucy  Hnuy  Kingston,  was  born  in  London  on 
the  iSth  of  Febrotiy  1814.  Mudi  of  his  youth  was  spent  at 
Oporto,  where  his  father  vras  a  merchant,  but  when  he  entered 
the  buuness,  he  made  his  headquarters  In  London.  He  early 
wrote  newspaper  articles  on  Portuguese  subjects.  These  were 
translated  into  Portuguese,  and  the  authmr  received  a  Portuguese 
order  of  kni^tbood  and  a  pension  for  his  services  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1S41,  In  1844  his  first  book, 
The  Circassian  Chief,  appeared,  and  in  184$  The  Prime  Minister, 
a  Story  of  the  Days  of  the  Great  Marquis  of  Pon^,  Ttic  Lusi- 
tanioH  Sketches  desonbe  Kingston's  travels  in  Portugal.  In 
1851  PArfAc  IFJMlcr.Ui  first  book  for  boys,  came  ouL  These 
books  proved  so  pi^Hilar  that  Kingston  let&ed  from  bunnesa, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  tales  of  adventure  for 
boys.  Within  thirty  years  he  wrote  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  such  books.  He  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  sea- 
mandnp,  and  hia  stories  of  the  sea,  full.of  thrUUng  adventures 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  exactly  hit  the  taste  of  Ids  boy  readers. 
Characteristic  qieciroens  of  bis  work  are  The  Three  Midshipmen; 
The  Three  LteutenanU;  The  Three  Commanders;  and  The 
Three  Admirals.  He  ako  wrote  popuUu*  accounts  of  famous 
travdloB  by  land  and  sea,  and  tnnsUted  tome  of  the  atocits  of 
Jdes  Verne. 

In  all  philanthrofnc  schemes  Kingston  took  deep  interest;  he 
was  the  promoter  of  the  mission  to  seamen;  and  be  acted  as 
secretary  of  a  sodely  for  promoting  an  improved  system  of 
emigration.  He  wu  editor  of  the  Colonist  for  a  short  \fmt  in 
1844  and  of  the  C^oniet  Magatint  and  East  Indian  Itttiem  from 
1849  to  1851.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  volunteer  movement 
in  En^and  from  the  first.  He  died  at  Wllesden  on  the  jth  of 
August  1880. 

KIHOSTOH,  the  chief  dty'of  ftontenac  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  at  the  nonh-castem  extremity  of  Lake  Chttario,  and 
[he  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  River.  Vop,  (1901},  17,061.  It  Is 
an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  the  terminus 
of  the  Kingston  8t  Pembroke  railway,  and  has  steamboat 
communication  with  other  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Rideau  canal.  It  contains 
a  fine  stone  graving  dock,  180  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide,  and  with  a 
dejnh  of  16  ft .  ti  low  water  on  tbe  till.  The  fortifications,  wluch 


and  residential  centre  it  retains  high  rank,  and  fa  a  popular 
summer  resort.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Andean  and  of  a  Rmub 
Catholic  bishopric,  of  the  Royat  Military  College  (founded  by 
the  Dominion  government  in  187s),  of  an  artillery  achool,  awi 
of  Queen's  University,  an  institution  founded  in  1859  under  the 
nominal  control  of  the  ^esbyterian  church,  now  including  about 
iioe  students.  In  the  suburbs  are  a  Dominion  peniicnliat)-. 
and  a  provincial  lunatic  a^lum.  Founded  by  the  Ftca^  ia 
1673,  under  the  name  <d  Kateracoui,  soon  '•^fgrl  to  Fan 
Frontenac,  It  played  au  important  part  in  tbe  wva  between 
English  and  F^nch.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in 
1758,  it  was  refounded  in  1781  under  iu  present  name,  and  was 
from  1841  to  1844  the  capital  of  Canada. 

KIHOSTpK,  a  city  and  the  county-teat  of  Ulttcr  cooay,  Ke* 
York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Hudson  Fiver,  at  the  month  of  RimdoM 
Creek,  about  90  m.  N.  of  New  York  and  about  53  m.  S.  (rf  Albany. 
Pop.  (1900),  24.535— 3SS'  being  foreign-bom;  ((910  census) 
>5>9^.  'It  is  served  by  the  West  Shore  (iriucb  here  mesa 
Rofldout  CreA  on  n        bridge),  the  New  Yoit  GbtaiiD  k 
Western,  the  Ulster  &  Delaware,  and  the  WaUkill  Valley  nil- 
ways,  by  a  ferry  across  the  river  to  Rhinediff,  where  conoenoa 
is  made  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Rivn  railroad, 
and  by  steamboat  lines  to  New  York,  Albany  and  other  river 
points.  The  principal  part  of  the  dty  is  built  on  •  levtJ  fdaieia 
about  150  ft  above  the  tiver^her  parts  of  the  site  vary  froai 
flatlanda  to  rough  highlands.   To  tbe  N.W.  b  tbe  movntsia 
scenery  of  the  Catskills,  to  the  S.W.  the  Shawangnnk  Mountains 
and  Lake  Mohonk,  and  in  the  dfatance  across  tbe  rivet  are  the 
Berkshire  HtDs.  Tbe  most  prominent  public  baOdings  arc  tbe 
post  office  and  tbe  dty  hall;  In  front  <rf  tbe  Utter  b  *  StddienT 
and  Sailors'  Monument.   The  dty  has  a  Camcde  lifaetiy.  Tbe 
"  Senate  House  " — now  the  propnty  of  tbe  state,  with  a  fHonia' 
museum — was  erected  about  1676;  it  was  tbe  meeting  plnoe  of 
tbe  ficA  State  Senate  in-1777,  and  waa  burned  (cicqit  the  walW 
In  October  of  that  year.  Ihe  court  house  (i8t8)  Maads  00  the 
site  of  the  old  court  house,  In  which  Governor  GeoT|x  Clintoa 
was  inaugurated  in  July  1777,  and  in  which  Chief  Juoke  Jcho 
Jay  held  tbe  first  term  of  the  New  York  Snprone  Court  in 
Sq)tember  1777,  Tbe  F.lmrndocf  Tavern  (1723)  «u  the 
ineetbig-idace  of  the  New  Voric  Council  of  Sifcly  in  Ocu4>er 
1777.   Kinpton  Academy  was  organized  In  1773,  and  in  1S64 
was  transferred  to  the  Kingston  Board  of  Education  and  became 
part  of  the  dty's  public  sdiool  system ;  Iu  present  bmldhic  dates 
from  r8o6.   Kingston's  principal  manufactures  are  tobacco, 
dgars  and  cigarettes,  street  nOway  cars  utd  boats;  other 
manufactures  are  Rosendale  cement,  bricks,  shirts,  lace  curtains, 
brushe^  motor  wlieels,  sssb  and  blinds.    Tbe  city  ships  large 
quantities  of  buitding  and  flag  stones  quarried  in  the  vkiBiiy. 
The  total  value  ol  the  factory  produa  in  1905  was  Ssyooo^i. 
an  increase  of  li'S  %  since  1900.. 

In  1614  a  small  fort  was  built  by  the  Dutch  ai  the  tnositb  of 
Rondout  Creek,  and  in  1651  a  settlement  was  csiablisbed  in  the 
vicinity  and  named  Est^Mis  after  the  Esopus  Indians,  who  wen 
a  subdivision  of  the  Hunsee  branch  of  the  Dela wares,- aud  wbcne 
name  meant  "  small  fiver,"  referring  possiUy  to  Roodovt 
Creek.  The  settlement  was  dAerted  in  1655-56  00  ttxaam  of 
threatened  Indian  attacks.  In  i6j8  a  stockade  was  bub  by 
the  order  of  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  Iron  this  event 
the  Bctud  founding  of  the  dty  b  generally  dated.  In  1659  tbe 
massacre  of  several  drunken  Indbns  by  the  soMicn  caned  a 
general  rinng  of  tbe  Indians,  who  unsuccessfully  attacked  ibe 
stockade,  killing  some  of  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  and 
capturing  and  torturing  others.  Hostilities  continued  into 
the  following  year.  In  1661  tbe  govenwr  named  ibr  place 
Wiltwyck  and  gave  it  a  munidpd  charter.  In  1663  h  ntflcrcd 
from  another  Indian  attack,  a  number  of  tbe  iah^itanls 
being  slain  or  taken  ptboiien.    The  EagUah  took  pumninn. 


In  1664,  and  In  i66q  Wiltwyck  wxa  named  Kingston,  after 
Kingston  Usie,  near  Wantage,  England,  the  family  seat 
of  Govenwr  Frarxis  Lovelace.   In  the  same  year  the  English 
garrison  was  removed.   In  1673-1674  Kingston  wasagain  tempo- 
rarily under  the  control  of  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Swanen- 
buig.  In  1777  the  convention  which  drafted  the  new  state 
constitutkm  met  In  Kingston,  and  during  part  of  the  year 
Kingston  was  the  seat  of  the  new  state  government.   On  the 
1 6tb  of  October  1777  the  British  under  General  Sir  John  Vaughan 
(1748-05)  sacked  it  and  burned  nearly  all  its  buildings.  In 
1908  the  body  of  George  Clinton  was  removed  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  rcinterred  in  Kington  on  the  ajoth  anniversary  of 
the  building  of  the  stockade.   In  1787  Kingston  was  one  of  the 
places  contemplated  as  a  site  for  the  national  capital.   In  1805 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  in  1871  it  absorbed  the 
villages  of  Rondout  and  Wilbur  and  was  made  a  city. 
See  M.  Schoonmaker,  HiUary  <4  Kxufaen  (New  York,  1888}. 
KIHGSTON.  a  borough  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  opposite 
Wilkes-BaiT&    P(q>.  (igoo),  384ft  0o39  foreign-bom);  (1910) 
6449-    Kingston  is  aened  by  the  Debwsfc,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  and  the  Lehigh  VaUey  railways.   It  is  the  seat  of 
Wyoming  Seminary  (1844;  co-educattonal),  a  well-known 
Kcondary  school.   Anlhractte  coal  is  mined  here;  there  are 
railway  repair  and  machine^ops;  and  among  the  borough's 
manufactures  are  houery,  silk  goods,  underwear  and  adding 
machines.   Kingston  (at  fint  called  "  Kingstown."  from  Kings 
Towne,  Rhode  Island)  wais  commonly  known  in  its  early  days 
as  the  "  Forty  Township,"  because  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  by  forty  pioneers  from  Connecticut,  who  were 
sent  out  by  the  Susquehanna  Company  and  took  possession 
of  the  district  in  Its  name  in  1769.   In  177a  the  famous  "Forty 
Fort,"  a  stockade  fortification,  was  built  here,  and  in  1777  it  was 
rebuilt,  strengthened  and  enlarged.   Here  on  the  3rd  of  July 
1778  about  400  men  and  boys  met,  and  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  (1731-95)  went  out  10  meet  a  force  of 
about  1100  British  troops  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Major 
John  Butler  and  Old  King  (Sayenqueraghte).   The  Americans 
were  defeated  in  the  engagement  that  followed,  and  many  of 
the  prisonen  taken  were  massacred  or  tortured      the  Indians. 
A  moaumeni  near  the  site  of  the  foit  eommemoratea  the  battle 
and  massacre.    Kingston  was  incorporated  as  «  borough  in  1857. 
(See  WYomMc  Valley.) 

KIHOSTOH.  the  coital  and  chief  port  of  Jamaica.  West  Indies. 
Vctp,  (iQOi),4<>t54i|  mostly  negroes.  It  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  in  the  south-east  of  the  island,  standing  on  the  north 
shore  of  a  land-locked  harbour — for  its  size  one  oif  the  finest  in 
the  world— and  with  its  suburbs  occupying  an  area  of  to8o 
acres  The  town  contains  the  principal  government  oflices. 
It  has  a  good  water  supply,  a  telephone  service  and  a  supply  of 
both  gas  and  dectric  light,  while  dectn'c  trams  ply  between 
the  town  and  Its  suburbs.  The  Institute  of  Jamaica  maintains 
a  public  library,  museum  and  art  gallery  especially  devoted  to 
local  interests.  The  old  pari^  church  in  King  Street,  dating 
probably  from  i6g]  wis  the  burial-place  of  William  Hall  (1699) 
and  Adiniral  Benbow  (1701).  The  suburbs  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  tempera- 
turc  ranges  from  gj"  to  66°  F.  Kingston  wasfounded  in  1693, 
after  tlie  neighbouring  town  of  Port  Royal  had  been  ruined  by 
an  earthquake  in  i6qi.  In  1703,  Port  Royal  having  been  again 
laid  waste  by  fire,  Kingston  became  the  commercial,  and  in  1873 
the  p<riltical,  capital  of  the  island.  On  several  occasions  King- 
iton  was  almost  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  the  conflagrations  of 
17S0,  i843i  1861  and  i88a  being  particularly  severe.  On  the 
t4th  of  January  1907  it  was  devastated  by  a  terrible  earthquake. 
\  long  immunity  hod  led  to  the  erection  of  many  buildings  net 
ftecially  designed  to  withstand  such  shocks,  and  these  and  the 
Sre  which  followed  were  so  destructive  that  practically  the  whole 
:own  had  tobe  rebuilt,    (See  Jamaica.) 

KlHOl^-ON-THAlIBS,  a  market  town  and  municipal 
lorousb  ^  Kingston  pariiamentaiy  division  of  Surrey, 
gnjiand.  11  m.  S.W.  of  Charing  Cron,  London;  on  the  London 


and  South-Westera  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  34.37$-  ft  has  a 
frontage  with  public  walks  and  gardens  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  Richmond  and  Bushey 
Parks,  its  pleasant  situation  rendering  it  a  favourite  residential 
district.  The  ancient  wooden  bridge  over  the  river,  which  was 
in  existence  as  early  as  isij,  was  superseded  by  a  structure  of 
stone  in  1817.  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  chiefly  Per- 
pendicular in  style,  contains  several  brasses  of  the  1 5th  century, 
and  monuments  by  Chantrey  and  others;  the  grammar  school, 
rebuilt  in  1878,  was  originally  founded  as  a  chantry  by  Edward 
Lovekyn  In  1305,  and  converted  into  a  school  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Near  the  parish  church  stood  the  chapel  of  St  Mary, 
where  it  is  allied  the  Saxon  kings  were  crowned.  The  ancient 
stone  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  throne  at  these  coronations 
was  removed  to  the  market-place  in  1830.  At  Norbiton,  within 
the  borough,  is  the  Royal  Cambridge  Asylum  for  soldiers' 
widows  (1854),  At  Kingston  Hilt  is  an  industrial  and  training 
school  for  girls,  opened  in  i8g3.  There  are  large  market  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  possesses  oil-mills,  flour- 
mills,  breweries  and  brick  and  tile  works.  The  borough  is  under 
a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  34  councillors.    Area,  1133  acres. 

The  p(^tion  of  Kingston  (Cyningeslun,  Chmgestunt)  on  the 
Thames  where  there  was  probably  a  ford  accounts  for  its  origin; 
its  later  proqxrily  was  due  to  the  bridge  which  existed  in  1 333 
and  possibly  long  before.  In  836  or  838  It  was  the  meeting-place 
of  the  council  under  Ecgbert,  and  in  the  loth  century  some  if  not 
all  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  were  crowned  at  Kingston.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  a  royal  manor,  and  in  1086 
included  a  church,  live  mills  and  three  fisheries.  Domesda^ 
also  mentions  bedels  in  Kingston.  Hie  original  charters  were 
granted  by  John  in  1200  and  1109,  by  which  the  free  men  of 
Kingston  were  empowered  to  hold  the  town  in  fee-farm  for  ever, 
with  all  the  liberties  that  It  had  while  in  the  king's  hands.  Henry 
III.  sanctioned  the  gild-merchani  which  had  existed  previously, 
and  granted  other  privilqEes.  These  charters  were  confirmed 
and  extended  by  many  succeeding  nMmarchs  down  to  Charles  I. 
Heniy  VI.  incorporated  the  town  under  two  bailiffs.  Except 
for  temporary  surrenders  of  their  corporate  privileges  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  government  of  the  borough 
continued  in  its  original  form  until  1835,  when  it  was  rein- 
corporated under  the  title  of  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses. 
Kingston  returned  tvro  members  to  parliament  in  1311,  1313, 
1353  and  1373,  but  never  afterwards.  The  market,  still  hdd  on 
Saturdays,  was  granted  by  James  I.,  and  the  Wednesday  market 
by  Charles  II.  To  these  a  cattle-market  on  Thursdays  has  been 
added  by  the  corporation.  The  only  remaining  fair,  now  held 
on  the  13th  of  November,  was  granted  by  Henry  III.,  and  was 
then  held  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls  and  seven  days  following. 

KINGSTOH-UPON-HULL.  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  These 
titles  were  borne  by  the  family  of  Pietrepont,  or  Pierrepotnt, 
from  1618  to  1773. 

Robert  Pierrepont  (1584-1643],  second  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottinghamshire,  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Nottingham  in  1601,  and  was  created  Baron 
Pierrepont  and  Viscount  Newark  in  1617,  being  made  eari  of 
Kinpton-upon-Hull  in  the  foUowingycar.  He  remained  neutral 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  but  afterwards  be  Jdned 
the  king,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  counties 
of  Lincoln.  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  and  Norfolk. 
Whilst  defending  Gainsborough  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
accidentally  kilted  on  the  25lh  of  July  1643  while  being  conv^ed 
to  Hull.  The  earl  had  five  sons,  one  of  whom  waa  Frands 
Pierrepont  (d.  i6;q),  a  colonel  in  the  parliamentary  army  and 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  atiother  was 
William  Pierrepont  (g.v  ),  a  leading  member  of  the  pariiamentary 
party. 

His  son  Henbv  Pierbcfont  (1606-1680),  md  eari  of  Kingston 
and  isi  marquess  of  Dorchester,  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Nottinghamshire,  and  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron 
Pierrepont  in  1641  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  at  Oxford  in  sliendancc  upon  (he  king,  whom  he  rcprcKnted 
It  the  n^otiationa  at  Uxbridge.   In  1645  he  was  made  a  pilvj 


Rnt oral  ion  he  wu  rertorad  to  the  privy  council,  andwu  Wade 
recorder  of  Nottiaghim  and  a  feUow  cS  the  Royal  Society. 
Dorchester  had  two  dsughtera,  but  no  Bona,  and  when  be  died 
in  London  on  the  Sifa  of  December  i6So  the  title  of  marquas  of 
Dorchester  becsme  euiact.  He  ms  aucceeded  a»  jrd  earl  of 
Kinpton  by  Robert  (d.  i68a)i  a  Km  of  Robert  Pkmpont  of 
Thornby,  Nottinghamilute,  and  aa  4tb  eari  by  RobeR*!  brother 
William  <d.  1690). 

EvELVN  PiERRCPONT  (c.  ifiss-i7>6),  sth  eaH  and  ist  duke  of 
Kinpton,  another  brother  had  bMn  member  of  parliament  for 
Eaat  Retford  befbit  hn  acceation  to  the  peerage.  While  aerving 
as  one  of  the  oommbsioncts  for  the  union  with  Scotland  he  was 
created  marquess  of  Dorchester  in  1706,  and  toolc  a  leading  part 
in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  and  in  1715  was  oeated  dulte  of  Kingston;  afterwards 
serving  as  lord  privy  seal  and  Iwd  president  <i  the  councO.  The 
duke,  who  died  on  tlw  sthofHardi  1726,  wasa  prominent  figure 
in  the  iashionable  society  of  his  day.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  Itad  five  daughters,  among  whom  was  Lady  Mary  Woriley 
llontagu  {f.t.),  and  one  son,  William,  earl  of  KJnpton  (d.  1713). 

The  latter'a  ion,  Evclyk  Fiekupont  (1711-1773)1  succeeded 
his  gntndlather  as  second  duke  of  Kfngtton.  When  the  rebellion 
of  1 745  broke  out  he  raised  a  regiment  called  "  Kingston's  light 
borae,"  which  distinguished  itself  at  CuUoden.  The  dulce,  who 
attained  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  b  described  by  Horace 
Walpole  aa  "  a  very  weak  man,  td  the  greatest  beauty  «id  finest 
person  In  En^and."  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  bb  connexion 
with  Elizabeth  Chudlelgh,  who  claiined  to  be  duchess  of  Kingsloa 
The  Kingston  titles  became  extinct  on  the  duke's  death 
without  children  on  the  ajrd  of  September  1773,  but  on  the  death 
of  the  duchess  in  1788  the  estates  came  to  hk  nephew  Charies 
Meadows  [1737-1S16),  who  took  the  name  of  PienqiDnt  and  was 
created  Baron  Pierrepont  and  Viscount  Newark  En  1796,  and  Earl 
Manvers  in  1806.  His  descendant,  the  present  Eari  Hanvers,  a 
thus  the  rqwcsentative  of  the  dukes  of  Kingrion. 

XIHQmnm,  a  seaport  of  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the  south 
pariiamcntaiy  division,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Dublin  Bay,  6  m.  S.E.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  &  South- 
Eaitem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  I7.J77-  It  is  a 
large  seaport  and  favourite  watering-place,  and  possesses  several 
fine  streets,  with  electric  trams,  and  terraces  commanding 
picturesque  sea  views.  The  original  name  of  Kingstown  was 
Dunleaiy,  which  was  exchanged  for  the  present  designation  after 
the  embarkation  of  George  IV.  at  the  port  on  hb  return  from 
Ireland  in  1821,  an  event  which  is  also  commemoniied  by  a 
granite  obelisk  encted  near  the  harbour.  The  town  was  a  mere 
fishing  village  until  the  construction  of  an  extensive  harbour, 
begun  in  1817  and  finally  completed  in  185Q.  The  eastern  pier 
has  a  length  of  3500  ft.  and  the  western  o(  4950  ft.,  the  total 
area  enclosed  being  about  ajo  acres,  with  a  varying  depth  of 
from  ts  to  17  ft.  KIngstownislhestationof  theCity  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company's  mail  steamers  to  Holyhead  in  con- 
nexion with  the  London  &  North-Western  railway.  It  has  large 
export  and  impart  trade  both  with  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
countries.  The  principal  export  b  cattle,  and  the  principal 
imports  com  and  provisions.  Kinptown  is  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  sea-fishery;  and  there  are  three  yacht  clubs:  the  Royal 
Irish,  Royal  St  George  and  Royal  Alfred. 

KING-Tfi  CHfiN,  a  town  near  Fu-liang  Hien,  In  the  province  of 
Kiang-si,  China,  and  the  piindpa)  seat  of  the  porcelain  manu- 
facture in  that  empire.  Being  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Chang,  It  was  in  ancient  times  known  as  Ctent-MM  Chtn, 
or  "  town  on  the  south  of  the  river  Chang."  It  is  unwalled,  and 
straggles  along  the  bank  of  the  rl/cr.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  crowded  with  a  population  which  is  reckoned  at  a  million, 
the  vast  mijority  of  whom  find  cmpkyment  at  the  porcdain 


Ming  dynasty  a  magistrate  baa  been  specially  appointed  le 
superintend  the  fadorica  and  to  deqwtch  at  regulated  iitiemk 
the  imperial  porcelain  to  Peking.  Tlte  town  b  situated  on  a  vast 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  boasts  ol  three  thousand 
poroeUin furnaces.  Thcsecoastantlybumingfiieaaretbecsuacs 
of  frequent  confbgntions,  and  at  ni^l  give  the  city  the  appear 
aoce  <d  a  place  on  fire:  The  people  are  as  a  rule  ofderly,  though 
they  have  on  several  occasions  shown  a  hostile  bearing  towaidi 
foreign  visitors.  This  b  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  desire 
to  keep  thrir  art  as  far  as  possible  a  mystery,  which  aK>ears  Ics 
unreasonable  when  it  b  remembered  that  the  two  kinds  of  esnh 
of  which  the  porcelain  is  made  are  sot  found  at  King-tC  Chtn.  bet 
are  brought  from  K'i-mun  In  the  nnghbouring  province  of  Ng3i>- 
faui,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  trade  should  be 
necessarily  m^taincd  at  that  |dace.  The  two  kinds  of  canh 
sre  known  as  pai-lnn-tsce,  wbldi  b  a  fine  fusible  quartz  powder, 
and  kao-Un,  which  b  not  fusible,  and  it  said  to  give  stici^lh  to 
tiic  ware.  Both  mateiiab  are  prepared  in  tba  shape  of  Ixicki  at 
K'i-mun,  and  an  brought  down  the  Oiang  to  tbe  seat  of  the 
manufacture. 

XniOUmKa  town  of  Invemc»dibc,  Scotland.  Pop.(ioai\ 
987.  It  lies  at  a  height  of  750  ft.  above  sea-levd.  on  the  left  ba=a 
of  the  Spcy,  here  crcnsed  by  a  bridge,  46}  m.  S.  by  S.E.  of  Inver- 
ness by  the  Highland  railway.  It  was  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  i8th  century  by  the  duke  of  Cordon,  in  (be  hope  of  its 
becoming  a  centre  of  woollen  nanuIactuNS.  This  expectation, 
however,  was  not  realised,  but  in  time  the  place  grew  piq»Iar  as  1 
health  resort,  the  scenery  In  every  direction  being  remariatily 
picturesque.  On  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river  is  Ruihven,  where 
James  Macpheraon  was  bom  in  1736,  and  on  the  left  bank,  some 
a)  m.  from  Kingussie,  Is  ibc  bouse  of  BeUeville  (previoiBly 
known  aa  Railts}  which  he  acquired  from  Mackintosh  of  Borl<!Bi 
and  where  be  died  in  1796.  The  man^n,  renamed  Balavil  by 
Macpherson's  great-grandson,  was  burned  down  in  1903,  when 
the  fine  library  (including  some  MSS.  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  had  married  the  poet's  second  dau^ter)  was  destroyed.  01 
Ruthven  Castle,  one  of  the  rcsidenccsof  tbe  Coroyna  of  Badenock. 
only  the  ruins  of  the  walls  remain.  Here  the  Jacobites  made  aa 
ineffectual  rally  under  Lord  Georfe  Mutimy  after  the  baule  ei 
Culloden. 

KIHQ  WIUUH^  TOWN,  a  town  <rf  South  Africm,  in  the  Capr 
province  and  OQ  the  Buffalo  River,  41  a.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  the 
port  of  East  London.  Pop.  (1904)1  0506,  of  whom  5987  *tn 
whites.  It  b  the  headquarters  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Police. 
"  King,"  as  the  town  is  locally  called,  stands  1375  ft.  above  the 
tea  at  the  foot  of  the  Amaiola  Mountains,  and  in  the  midst  ef  a 
thickly  populated  agricultural  district.  The  town  b  weB  laid 
out  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  and  merchants'  stores  irt 
built  of  stone.  There  are  manufactories  of  tweets  and  janx, 
candles,  soap,  matches  and  leather,  and  a  large  trade  in  wool, 
hides  and  grains  b  done  with  East  London.  "  King  "  ■  alvt  an 
important  entrepAt  for  trade  with  the  natives  ihrau^ut 
KaSraria,  with  which  there  b  direct  railway  commuoicatw;i- 
Founded  by  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  in  May  183s  during  tbe  Kafti 
War  of  that  year,  the  town  b  named  after  William  IV.  It  ma 
MMndonedinDecerabcr  t836,but  wasreoccup*edini846aDd  *ii 
the  capita]  of  British  Kaffraria  from  its  creation  in  1847  10  iti 
incorporation  in  1865  with  Cape  Colony.  Many  of  tbe  cofan»:i 
in  the  neighbouring  districts  are  dcscoidants  of  raemben  of  ii£ 
German  legion  disbanded  after  the  Criaican  War  and  ftwUti 
with  homes  in  Cape  Colony ;  hem  such  names  as  Bcriia.  Potsdar. 
Braunschweig,  Frankfurt,  gfvcn  to  settlemeatt  b  tkb  part  of  the 
country. 

KINKAJOD  {CtrcoUptei  catdivolndiu  or  PoIm  fia»ms\.  the 
single  species  of  an  aberrant  genus  of  tbe  nccoon  family 
eyotaiat).   It  hat  been  split  up  into  a  number  of  local  ncck.  A 


The  wpimnl«  are  probably  oviparous. 

LiTERATUSE.— F.  Dujardin,  Ann.  Sei.  NaL,3i6  wries,  ZooL  xr. 
iSsi,  p.  158;  W.  Reinhard,  ZeiUchr,  wui.  Zoet.  zlv.  1887,  pp. 
401-467,  t.  BL-xxU. ;  C.  Zelinka,  Vtrk  6.  Dnttek,  Zooi.  Ca.,  1894. 

(A.  E.  S.) 

KiraOSB-SHIBB.  aooonty  (rf  Sootlaad,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by 
Perththiie,  on  Uk  extreme  S.W.  by  Cbckmannaaihiie  and  S.  and 
£. by Flfcsblie.  Itsiieaii SMioocreiorSi-oiq. in.  Except- 
ing rtnrkT""""*"  it  ii  tbe  unallest  county  in  Scotland  both  in 
pmnt  ^  area  and  of  population.  On  its  coofinei  the  shire  Is  billy. 
To  the  N.  and  W.  an  Kveral  peaks  <d  the  Ochils,  tbe  hi^t 
being  Innerdouny  (1621  ft.)  and  Melloi^  (1573);  to  the  E.  aie 
the  hd^U  of  the  Lomond  group,  such  as  White  Cialgs  (r49>  ft) 
and  Bishop  Hill;  to  the  S.  are  Benarty  (iisr  It.)  on  tbe  Fife 
border  and  farther  west  tbe  Clcish  Hills,  reaching  in  Dumglow 
■n  altitude  ol  1141  ft  Wth  the  exception  of  the  Leven,  which 
dralm  Loch  Lcven  and  of  wUch  only  the  fint  mfle  of  Its  course 
belongs  to  the  county,  all  tbe  streams  are  ibort  Green's  Burn, 
the  North  and  South  Qudch,  and  the  Gaimey  are  the  ptindpaL 
Loch  Leven,  the  only  lake,  is  remarkable  rather  for  its  assod* 
ationstha&iUnaturalleaturcs.  Tbe  scenery  on  the  Devon,  west 
ol  lite  Crook,  the  tiver  here  fonnliig  tbe  boundary  with  Perth- 
shire, Is  (rf  «  lovely  and  romantic  character.  At  one  place  tbe 
stream  rushes  through  the  rocky  gorge  with  a  loud  clacking 
sound  which  has  given  to  the  spot  the  name  of  ihe  Devil's  Mill, 
and  later  it  Sows  under  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  In  reality  there 
are  two  bridges,  one  buUt  over  the  other,  In  tbe  same  votical 
line.  The  lower  one  dstcs  from  1713  and  ia  unused;  but  the 
loftier  and  larger  one,  erected  in  1816,  commands  a  beautiful 
view.  A  little  further  west  is  the  graceful  cascade  of  the  Caldron 
Linn,  the  fall  of  which  was  lessened,  however,  by  a  coUapie  of 
tbe  nduio  1886. 

GMlMy;— Tbe  northern  hteher  portion  of  the  county  b  occupied 
by  the  Lower  OW  Red  Sonditoae  vokanic  lavaa  and  agghmieralei 
of  the  Ochib.  The  coarse  character  of  tome  of  the  lower  anlonier- 
ale  beds  b  well  kco  in  the  gorge  at  Rumbling  Bridge.  The  beds 
dip  gently  towards  the  S.S.E. ;  in  a  north-easterly  direction  they  con- 
tala  more  sandy  sediments,  and  tbe  agriomentes  and  breccias 
fiequ^tly  become  conglaoMratcs.  Tbe  own  of  Kinross  b  occupied 
by  the  soft  sandstone*,  maris  and  conglomerates  of  the  upper  Old 
Efed  Sandstone,  whkh  ren  unconforraAily  upon  the  lower  dirision 
with  a  strong  dip.  Southward  and  eastward  these  rocki  dip  con- 
formably beneath  the  Lower  Carboniferous  cement  stone  series  of  the 
Calcifcrous  Sandstone  group.  The  overlying  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone occupies  only  a  small  area  In  the  south  and  cast  of  the  county. 
Intrusive  basalt  sheets  have  been  Intercalated  between  some  of  the 
Caibaniferous  strata,  and  tbe  superior  resisting  power  of  thb  rock 
has  been  tbe  cause  of  the  existence  of  West  Lomond,  Benarty, 
Cletih  Hills  and  Bishop  Hilt,  which  are  formed  of  soft  maib  and 
sandstones  capped  by  CNualt.  The  Hurlet  limestone  b  worlced  on 
the  Lomond  and  Bishop  Hilb.  East-  and  west-running  dikes  of 
basalt  are  found  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  traversing  the  Old 
Red  volcanic  rocks.  Kames  of  giavd  and  sand  and  similar  gUdal 
detritus  are  srideiy  spread  over  tbe  older  rocks. 

Cltmek  and  /mfiufnu.— Tbe  lower  part  of  the  county  la 
generally  well  sheltered  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops;  and 
tbe  climate,  though  wet  and  cold,  offers  no  hindrance  to  high 
farming.  The  average  annual  Rdnfall  ia  35  5  inches,  and  the 
temperature  for  the  year  b  48°  F.,  for  January  38"  F.  and  for  July 
59'- 5  F.  More  than  half  of  the  holdings  exceed  50  acres  each. 
Much  of  the  land  baa  been  reclaimed,  the  mossy  tracts  when 
drained  and  cultivated  being  very  fertile.  Barley  b  the  principal 
crop,  and  oats  also  u  grown  largely,  but  the  acreage  under  wheat 
is  smidl.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  green  cxop»,  the 
former  the  mora  important  -The  raising  of  livestock  b  pursued 
wflh  great  enterprise,  the  hilly  land  being  well  suited  for  thb 
industry,  although  many  cattle  are  pastured  on  the  lowland 
farms.  Tbe  cattle  are  mainly  a  native  breed,  wluch  has  been 
much  improved  by  crM^g.  The  number  of  thttp  u  high  for 
the  area.  Although  roost  the  hMsea  ue  used  ioi  agricultunl 
.work,. «  comUenblo  proportim  an  kept  w^efjr  ftoi  btcediD^ 


tbe  south  and  west  run  through  the  county  via  Kinross,  and  the 
Mid-Fife  line  branches  off  at  Hawcane  Junctira. 

Popviciion  and  Cntnmenl. — Tbe  populatkm  was  £673  it 
and  6981  in  1901,  when  5s  perH»a  spoke  CmSc  and 
English.  The  only  towns  are  Kinraas  (pop.  in  1901,  xt36)  and 
Milnathort  (1053).  Kinnm  u  tbe  county  town,  and  of  conadcr* 
able  antiquity.  The  county  unites  with  rif  fciMtiimiJ.;..  to 
return  one  member  to  parliament  It  forms  a  abetiffdom  »&k 
FIfesbire  and  a  sheriff-substitute  *iU  at  Kiorosa.  "neshtR  is 
under  school-board  Jurisdiction. 

History.— Fot  several  centuries  the  shire  farmed  part  of  Rfc, 
and  during  that  period  shared  its  history.  Towards  the  middle 
cf  the  13th  century,  however,  tbe  parishes  of  Kinross  and  Oiwdl 
seem  to  have  been  constituted  Into  a  shire,  which,  at  the  date 
(1305)  of  Edward  I.'s  ordinance  for  the  government  of  ScotbD^ 
had  become  an  hereditary  sheriffdom,  John  of  Kiuros  then  being 
named  for  the  office.  Jama  I.  dispensed  with  tbe  atlcndsDce 
of  small  barons  in  1417  and  introduced  tbe  prindple  of  leptan- 
tation,  when  the  shire  returned  one  member  to  tbe  Scots  paifi»- 
ment  The  Inclusion  of  tbe  Fife  parishes  of  Fbctmoak,  OaA 
and  TuUiboIe  In  1685,  due  to  tbe  influence  of  Sir  WBiam  Brace, 
the  royal  architect  and  heritable  sheriff,  converted  tbe  older  lUie 
into  tbe  modern  county.  Excepting,  however,  tbe  dramatk 
and  romantic  episodes  connected  with  the  castle  of  Locb  Leven, 
the  annals  of  the  flhire,  so  far  as  the  national  story  is  ooacemcd, 
are  vacant.  As  to  its  antiquities,  there  are  traces  of  an  anoeat 
fort  or  camp  on  the  top  of  Dumglow,  and  on  a  hiD  on  tbe  Donhoi 
boundary  <rf  the  pariah  of  Owell  a  remarkable  cairn,  aQed  Cain- 
a-vain,  in  the  cxntre  of  which  a  stone  cut  was  discovered  in  iSra 
containing  an  urn  full  of  bones  and  charcoal.  Close  to  tbe  ton 
of  Kinross,  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Leven,  stands  KIuob  Hosse, 
which  was  built  in  1685  by  Sir  William  Bruce  as  a  raideiKctcr 
tbe  Duke  of  York  (James  II.)  in  case  the  Exdasion  Bill  sbonU 
debar  him  from  the  throQe  <rf  Engbnd.  Tlw  mMMioQ,hwOTf, 
was  never  occupied  by  nqralty. 

See  /G.  T.G.  Mackay,  RitlaryafF^aMiKi»fw  (Edbfasnrfk  i8)Q: 
W.  J.  N.  Liddall,  Th*  PUet  Mtaxt  €fFif,vU  Kvimt  OuStaS, 
1895};  C.  Rom.  AniiouitUs  df  Kimroft-AtTt  (ftnh.  iSW);  IL  B. 
B(«g,  Biitory  tfLocMltte*  CatOt  (Kiorosa,  1U7). 

KIMS  ALE,  a  market  town  and  seaport  of  Co.  Cork.  Irebad, 
in  the  south-east  parliamentary  division,  on  the  csot  shm 
iA  Kinsale  Harbour  (tbe  estuary  of  tbe  Bandon  river)  14  m. 
south  of  Corit  by  the  Cork  Bandon  k  South  Coast  nihrsy, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  line.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901), 
4150.  The  town  occupies  chiefly  tbe  acclivity  of  CoaqHs 
HiB,  and  while  of  picturesque  ^^>eatance  is  built  in  a  vay 
irregular  manner,  the  streets  being  narrow  and  pncipitaus. 
The  Charles  Fort  was  completed  by  the  duke  of  OrooKk  b 
1677  and  «^>tured  by  the  eat]  ^  Marteoroogh  in  1690.  TV 
parish  churdi  of  St  Multoae  b  an  ancient  but  tnrkgsnt  struc- 
ture, said  to  have  been  founded  as  a  conventual  churtb  ia  the 
nth  cedtury  by  the  saint  to  whom  it  b  dedicated.  Kinssk; 
with  tbe  neighbouring  villages  <rf  Sdlly  and  Cove,  b  mocfa  be- 
quented  by  summer  visitors,  and  b  the  beadquartcis  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  Fishing  Craipany,  with  a  fishery  peer  and  a 
commodious  harbour  with  6  to  8  fatboms  <rf  water;  bvt  the 
general  trade  is  of  little  importance  owing  to  tbe  proximity  <f 
Queenstown  and  Cork.  The  Old  Head  of  Kinsal^  at  tbe  we* 
of  the  harbour  entrance,  affords  fine  viewi  of  tbe  ooaat,  sad  is 
commonly  the  first  Btititb  land  t^^tf*^  hf  iMft  bonad  bmi 
New  Yoti,  tec,  to  (Queenstown. 

Kinsale  b  siud  to  derive  Its  same  bom  csm  teste,  the  WadhnJ 
in  the  sea.  At  an  early  period  the  town  bekwged  to  tbe  Dt 
Courcys,  a  representative  of  wbon  was  dented  baiasi  of  Kiasdt 
or  Kinsale  in  1181.  It  received  a  charter  of  iBCorporation 
from  Edward  UL,  ha^ng  [invioaily  been  a  barmik  by  P"- 
scriptloa,  and  ita  pd^rikgta  wen  cooSnBed  aad  oltadid  bf 


TCrfoBi  •nbHqBoit  wmHgm.  For  ■mnl  cnturhi  prcvknu 
to  the  Unkm  It  retuntcd  two  membets  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
It  was  the  icene  of  u  engagement  between  the  French  and 
En^ish  fleeU  in  13B0,  was  forcibly  entered  by  the  English  in 
148S,  captured  hf  the  ^taniardi  and  rOaken  by  the  Eqjish 
in  t6oi,  aad  wuni  by  the  Engliib  ia  1641,  lAo  eipdied  the 
Iri^  inhaMtanta.  Finally,  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Uodinc  of 
James  II.  and  of  the  Prendi  army  sent  to  his  assistance  in  i6Sg, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Ei^lisb  in  the  following  year. 

KUmn^  ft  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Aberdeenshire,  Soot- 
laad.  Pop.  (1901),  789.  It  li  litniited  on  tha  Don,  13}  n. 
N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great  N4»tli  of  ScMlood  laOway.  It 
b  a  place  of  some  antiquity,  having  been  made  a  royal  borgh  in 
the  rdgn  of  William  the  lion  (d.  1114).  Kintore  forms  one  of 
the  Elgin  groups  parliamentary  burghs,  the  others  being  Banfl, 
CuUen,Elgio,Inmiiiie  wadFeteriieiid.-  Onemiletoibeaouth- 
wett  are  the  rains  of  Hallfmst  Castle,  d  wbkh  twodtorcys  still 
exist,  OBoe  a  hunting.9cat  of  Robert  Bruce  and  afterwards  a 
resi^DCB  of  the  Keiths,  earls  marischaL  There  are  several 
cumides  of  sculptured  stones  and  drdes  in  the  parish,  and  a  m. 
10  the  aortb-wett  is  the  die  of  Bruce's  cui|^  wUch  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  period  nt  the  Romans.  Near  ft  ta  Thalnston 
House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  (1708-1771),  the 
British  envoy  to  FrcdniclL  the  GreaL  Kintore  gives  ibe  title 
<rf  eail  In  the  Scottish,  and  oi  baron  in  the  Bril^  peofe  to 
the  head  of  the  Kcith-Falooiier  family. 

KHRO  (Kyoto),  the  former  ca|Hial  of  Japan,  In  the  fnovinee 
of  Yamaahiro,  in  35*  01'  N.,  135°  46'  E.  Pop.  (1903),  379.404- 
Thc  Kamo-gawa,  upon  which  it  stands,  is  a  mere  rivulet  in  ordi- 
nary times,  trickling  through  a  wide  b«l  of  pebbles;  but  the  city 
is  trnmed  by  semal  aqueducts,  and  was  connected  with  Lake 
BIwa  fat  1890  by  a  canal  6|  m.  long,  which  carries  an  abundance  of 
water  for  manufacturing  purposes,  brings  the  greet  lake  and  the 
city  into  navigable  communication,  and  forms  with  the  Kamo- 
gawa  canal  and  the  Kamo-gawa  itself  a  through  route  to  Osaka, 
from  mbktt  Kioto  b  as  m.  ^tant  by  rail.  Founded  in  the  year 
743,  Kioto  remained  the  capital  trf  the  empire  during  nearly 
eleven  centuries.  The  empeipr  Kwammu,  when  he  selected  this 
remarkably  picturesque  spot  for  the  residence  of  his  court, 
caused  the  diy  to  be  laid  out  with  mathematical  accuracy,  after 
the  model  of  the  Tang  dynasty's  capita]  in  China.  Its  area,  3  m. 
by  ii,  was  intersected  by  18  principal  thoroughfares,  g  running 
due  north  and  south,  and  9  due  east  and  west,  the  two  systems 
being  connected  at  intervals  by  minor  streets.  At  the  middle 
of  the  northern  face  stood  the  palace,  its  enclosure  covering  three- 
quarters  of  a  square  mQe,  and  from  it  to  the  centre  of  the  south 
face  ran  an  avenue  183  ft.  wide  and  3}  m.  long.  Conflagrations 
and  subsequent  reconstructions  modified  the  r^ularity  of  this 
plan,  but  much  of  it  still  remains,  and  its  story  is  perpetuated  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  streets.  In  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity 
Kioto  contained  only  half  a  million  inhabitants,  thus  never  even 
approximating  to  the  size  of  the  Tokugawa  metropolis,  Yedo,  or 
the  Hojo  cafHtal  Kamakura.  The  emperor  Kwammu  called 
it  Heian-)o,  or  the  "  city  of  peace, "  when  he  made  it  the  seat  of 
government;  but  the  peoplt  knew  it  as  Miyako,  or  Kyoto,  terms 
both  of  which  signify  "  capital,"  and  in  modem  times  it  is  often 
spoken  of  as  Saikyo,  or  western  capital,  in  opposition  to  Tokyo, 
or  eastern  capital.  Having  been  so  long  the  imperial,  intellectual, 
political  and  artistic  metropolis  of  the  realm,  the  dty  abounds 
with  evidences  of  its  unique  career.  Uagnificent  temples  and 
shrines,  grand  monumenU  of  architectural  and  artistic  skill, 
beautiful  gardens,  gorgeous  festivals,  and  numerous  atditrt 
where  the  traditions  of  Japanese  art  are  obeyed  with  attractive 
results,  ofler  to  the  foidgn  visitor  a  fund  of  interest.  Clear  water 
rip|>lcs  everywhere  through  the  dty,  and  to  this  water  Kioto 
owes  something  <rf  its  Importance,  for  nowhere  else  in  Japan  can 
liabrics  be  Ueacbed  so  white  or  dyed  in  such  brilliant  colours. 
Tlie  people,  like  their  neighboun  of  Osaka,  arc  full  of  manu- 
facturing energy.  Not  only  do  they  preserve,  amid  all  the 
progress  of  the  age,  their  old-time  eminence  as  [Koducera  of  the 
fiaot  porcelain,  faience,  embroidery,  brocades,  bniixe,  cbuMiU 
cnamd,  fsn,  toys  and  metal-worl  of  all  kinds,  but  they  have 


also  ad^itcd  Ibemsdves  to  the  IbcdgnmaAet,  and  weave  and  dye 
quantities  of  silk  fabrics,  for wldcii  alaigeand  omatantly  growing 
demand  b  found  m  Europe  and  America.  Nowhere  ebe  can  be 
traced  with  equal  clearness  the  part  played  in  Japanese  dvilisa- 
thn  by  Buddhism,  with  iu  magnificent  psrapbernalia  and  impos- 
ing eercnoaial  qiectadia;  nowfaere  dse,  side  by  side  with  tUs 
huuiious  factor,  can  be  witnessed  In  mMe  striking  juzt^wsition 
the  austere  purity  and  severe  simptidty  of  the  Shinto  cult;  and 
nowhere  else  can  be  more  intelligently  observed  the  fine  faculty 
ot  the  Japanese  utilising,  emfdMsizlnc  f^ft  gnham-ii^ 
bemitfcs  of  nature.  The  dtisns'  dwdlings  and  the  shops,  00 
the  other  hand,  are  insignificant  and  eyen  sombre  In  appearspce, 
their  exterior  conveying  no  idea  of  the  pretty  duunbers  within 
or  of  the  tastefully  laid-out  grounds  upon  which  they  open 
behind.  Kk>to  b  celebrated  equally  for  its  cherry  and  asalea 
blossoms  In  the  ipdag,  and  for  the  oloQn  of  Its  antuna 
foliage. 

KIOWAS,  a  tribe  and  gtack  of  North  American  Indiana.' 
Their  former  range  was  around  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian 
rivers,  in  Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma),  Colorado  and  New 
Mczloo.  A  fierce  perils,  th^  made  ndds  upon. the  settlers 
in  western  Texas  until  186S,  nlien  they  were  placed  on  a 
reservation  in  Indian  Territory.  In  1874  they  broke  out  again,' 
but  in  the  following  year  were  finaUy  subdued.  In  number 
about  laoo,  and  settled  in  Oklahoma,  they  are  the  sole 
rqnesentatives  of  the  Kiowan  linguistic  stock. 

See  J.  Mooney,  "  Calendar  Hiitory  of  the  IGowa  Indians,"  tpk 
tUport  «/ Bureau  e/ Amtrkam  Etktutofy  (Washington,  1898). 

KIPUKQ.  RDDTARO  (1865-  ),  British  author,  was  bom 
in  Bombay  on  the  30th  of  December  186s.  Hb  father,  John 
Lockwood  Kipling  (1837-1911),  an  artUt  of  considerable  ability, 
was  from  1875  to  1893  curator  of  the  Lahore  museum  In  India. 
Hu  mother  was  Miss  Alice  Hacdonald  of  Birmingham,  two  of 
whose  sisten  were  manied  req>ectivdy  to  Sir  E.  Bume-Jones 
and  Sir  Edward  Poynter.  He  was  educated  at  the  United 
Services  College,  Westward  Ho,  North  Devon,  of  which  a  some- 
what lurid  account  b  given  In  hb  story  Clotty  and  Co.  On  hb 
return  to  India  he  be^me  at  the  age  irf  seventeen  the  sub-editor 
of  the  Lahore  CitU  and  UUUary  GmOU.  In  1886,  in  hb  twenty- 
first  year,  he  publbhed  DeparlmaUal  DtUtes,  a  volume  of  light 
verse  chiefly  satirical,  only  in  two  or  three  poems  giving  promise 
of  his  authentic  poetical  note.  In  1887  he  published  Plain 
TaUtfrom  tin  HUlt,  a  collection  mainly  of  the  stories  contributed 
to  his  own  joumaL  During  the  nest  two  years  he  brought  out, 
in  si:t  slim  paper-covered  volumes  of  Wheeler's  Railway  Library 
(Allahabad],  SMitrs  Tkrtt,  Tkt  Story  of  Oo  Cadabys,  In  Black 
and  WhUo,  Undtr  tka  Doodan,  Tko  Pkanlom  'Jiiduka»  and 
H'«ll''itfblF>iiAee,atattveeapiece.  These  were  In  form  and 
substance  a  oontlniution  4rf  the  Plain  Tela.  Thb  series  aS  tales, 
all  written  before  the  author  was  twenty-four,  revealed  a  new 
master  ot  fiction.  A  few,  but  those  the  best,  he  afterwards  said 
that  hb  father  gave  him.  The  rest  were  the  harvest  of  hb  own 
powers  of  ol»ervation  vitalised  by  imsjnation.  Inmctbod  they 
owed  something  to  Bret  Harte;  In  matter  and  spirit  they  were 
absolutely  original.  They  were  unequal,  as  hb  books  continued 
to  be  throughout;  the  sketches  of  An^o-Indian  social  life  being 
generally  inferior  to  the  rest.  The  style  was  to  some  exUnt 
disfigured  by  jerfciness  and  mannered  tricks.  But  Hr  Kipling 
possessed  the  supreme  spell  of  the  story-teller  to  entrance  and 
transport.  The  freshness  of  the  invention,  the  variety  of  charac- 
ter, the  vigour  of  narrative,  the  radncss  of  dialogue,  the  magic  of 
atmosphere,  were  lUike  remarkable.  The  soMicr-stories,  especially 
the  cxubnaiit  vitality  of  tiie  cyde  which  contains  the  Immortid 
Hulvaney,  cstaUudied  the  author's  fame  throughout  the  world. 
The  child-stories  and  tales  ol  the  British  oflSdal  were  not  less 
masicriy,  while  the  tales  of  native  life  and  of  adventure  "  beyond 
the  pale  "  disclosed  an  even  finer  and  deeper  vein  of  romance. 
India,  which  bad  been  an  old  atoty  for  generathMis  of  Eq^bb- 
men,  was  revesled  in  these  biUliant  pictoKs  ss  if  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  fts  variety,  celkm  and  passion,  vlidd  as  miiafB,  enchant- 
ing as  the  XraMsis  JTifAb.  The  new  aatboc^  talent  was  v>kUy 


author's  baod  having  bceo  forced  by  uuutborucd  publicaiion) 
in  the  two  volumes  From  Sea  to  Sea  (1S99).  A  further  Mt  of 
Indian- tales,  equal  to  the  best,  ippeared  in  Maanillan's  Maga- 
tine  and  were  republished  with  others  in  Life't  Handicap  (1891). 
In  Tke  LitU  t*al  Failed  (i8qi,  after  tppeuing  with  a  different 
ending  in  LippincoU't  Magaxint)  Mr  Kipling  essayed  hii  first  long 
story  (dramatized  1905),  but  with  comparative  unsuccess.  In 
his  subsequent  work  his  delight  In  the  display  of  descriptive  and 
verbal  technicalities  grew  on  him.  His  polemic  against  "  the 
sheltered  life  "  and  "  little  Englandism  "  became  more  didactic. 
His  terseneu  sometimes  degenerated  into  sbmptness  and 
obmirity.  But  in  the  meanwhile  his  genius  became  prominent 
in  vxTse.  Readers  of  the  Plain  Tata  had  been  impreued  by  the 
snatches  of  poetry  prefixed  to  them  for  motto,  certain  of  them 
being  subscribed  "  Barrack  Room  Ballad."  Mr  Kipling  now 
contributed  to  the  National  Obiener,  then  edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley,  a  series  of  Barrack  Room  Bailadr.  These  vigorous 
verses  in  soldier  slang,  when  published  in  a  book  in  i8gi,  together 
with  the  fine  ballad  of  "  East  and  West  "  and  other  poems,  won 
for  their  author  a  second  fame,  wider  than  he  had  at^tained  as  a 
story-teller.  In  this  volume  the  Ballads  of  the  "  Bolivar  "  and 
of  the  "  Clampherdown,"  introducing  Mr  Kipling's  poetry  of  the 
ocean  and  the  engine-room, and  "The  Flag  of  England,"  finding 
a  voice  for  the  Imperial  sentiment,  which — largely  under  the 
influence  of  Mr  Kiphng's  own  writings— had  been  rapidly  gaining 
force  in  England,  gave  the  key-nole  of  much  of  his  later  verse. 
In  1898  Mr  Kipling  paid  the  first  of  several  visits  to  South  Africa 
and  became  imbued  with  a  type  of  imperialism  that  reacted  on 
his  literature,  not  altogether  to  its  advantage.  Before  finally 
settling  in  England  Mr  Kipling  lived  tome  years  in  America 
and  married  in  i8gi  Miss  Caroline  Starr  Balcstier,  sister  of  the 
Wolcott  Balestier  to  whom  he  dedicated  Barrack  Room  Balladi, 
and  with  whom  in  collaboration  he  wrote  the  Naulahka  (1891), 
one  of  his  less  successful  books.  The  next  collection  of  stories. 
Many  Inventions  (1893),  contained  the  splendid  Mulvaney 
extravaganza,  "  My  Lord  the  Elephant  a  vividly  realized  tale 
of  metempsychosis,  "  The  Finest  Story  in  the  World'";  and  in 
that  fascinating  tale  "  In  the  Rukh,"  the  prelude  to  the  next  new 
exhibition  of  the  author's  genius.  This  cane  in  1894  with  Tke 
Jungle  Book,  followed  in  1895  by  Tke  Second  Jungle  Book.  With 
these  inspired  beast-stories  Kipling  conquered  a  new  world  and  a 
new  audience,  and  produced  what  many  critics  regard  as  his 
most  flawless  work.  His  chief  subsequent  publications  were 
The  Saen  Seas  (poems),  1896;  Captains  Courageous  (a  yam  of 
deep-sea  fishery),  1897;  The  Day's  Work  (collected  stories), 
i8q8;  a  Fleet  in  Being  (an  account  of  a  cruise  in  a  man-of-war), 
1898;  Stalky  and  Co.  (mentioned  above),  1899;  Prom  Sea  lo  Sea 
(mentionedabove),i899;  Kim,  1901 ;  /tuf^o^toriM  (for  children), 
1903;  Tke  Five  Nations  (poems,  concluding  with  what  proved 
Mr  Kipling's  most  universally  known  and  popular  poem,  "  Re- 
cessional," originally  published  in  Tke  Times  on  the  1 7th  of  July 
1897  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  second  jubilee),  1903; 
Traffics  and  Discoveries  (collected  stories),  1904;  Puck  oj  Pook's 
Hill  (stories),  1906;  Actions  and  Reactions  (stories),  1909.  Of 
these  Kim  was  notable  as  far  the  most  successful  of  Mr  Kipling's 
longer  narratives,  though  it  is  itself  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
string  of  episodes.  But  everything  he  wrote,  even  to  a  farcical 
extravaganza  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  motor-car, 
breathed  the  meteoric  energy  that  was  the  nature  of  the  man.  A 
vigorous  and  unconventional  poet,  a  pioneer  in  the  modem  phase 
of  literary  Imperialism,  and  one  of  the  rare  masters  in  English 
prose  of  the  art  of  the  short  stoiy,  Mr  Kipling  had  already  by 
the  opening  of  the  aoth  century  won  the  most  conspicuous  place 
among  the  creative  literary  forces  of  his  day.  His  position  in 
English  literature  was  recognized  in  rgo;  by  the  award  to  him  of 
the  Nobel  prize. 


Ktvim  (Jan.  1^98):  and  seclion  on  KJplin^  in  Poets  of  tJit  Yenwrf 
Ccntralion,  by  William  Archer  (l(>0]).  Sec  tiso  lor  btbtiosrapnv 
10  190^  English  Illuilrated  ilagasme,  new  series.  voL  kxk.  pp.  ti^ 
and  439-432.  (W.  P.J,> 

KIPPER,  properly  tht  name  by  which  the  male  salmon  a 
known  at  some  period  of  the  breeding  season.  At  the  at^roach 
of  this  season  the  male  fish  dcvelcps  a  sharp  cartilaginous  brik, 
known  as  the  "  kip,"  from  which  the  name  "  kipper  "  is  said  to  be 
derived.  The  eariiest  uses  of  the  word  (in  Old  English  cjfem 
and  Middle  English  kypre)  seem  to  include  salmon  of  both  sens, 
and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  etymology.  Skcal  derives  it 
from  the  Old  English  kippian, "  to  spawn."  The  term  has  been 
applied  by  various  writers  to  salmon  both  during  and  after 
milting;  early  quotations  leave  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
obscure,  but  generally  refer  to  the  unwholesomeneas  of  the  fisk 
as  food  during  the  whole  breeding  season.  It  has  been  usually 
accepted,  without  much  direct  evidence,  thai  from  tbe  practice 
of  rendering  the  breeding  (t.e.  "  kipper  ")  salmon  fit  for  food  by 
splitting,  salting  and  smoke-drying  them,  tbe  tern  "kipper" 
is  also  used  of  other  fish,  particularly  herrings  cured  in  tbe  Hme 
way.  The  "  bloater  "  as  distinct  from  the  "  kipper  "  is  a  herring 
cured  whole  without  being  split  open. 

KIPPIS,  ANDREW  (1735-1795).  English  noncenfarmist  divine 
and  biographer,  son  of  Robert  Kippis,  a  silk-hosier,  was  bom  at 
Nottingham  on  the  aSth  of  March  1715-  From  school  it 
SIcaford  in  Lincolnshire  he  passed  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
nonconformist  academy  at  Northampton,  of  which  Dr  Dod- 
dridge was  then  president.  In  1746  Kippis  became  minister 
of  a  church  at  Boston;  in  1750  be  removed  to  DorLing  in 
Suney;  and  in  1753  he  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Westminster,  where  be  remained  till  his  death  on 
the  Stb  of  October  1795.  Kippis  took  a  promineot  pan  in  the 
afiairs  of  his  church.  From  1763  till  1784  he  was  daiaical  and 
philological  tutor  in  Coward's  training  college  at  Hoxloo;  and 
subsequently  for  some  years  at  another  institution  of  tbe  same 
kind  at  Hackney.  In  1778  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodeiy  ia  1779. 

Kippis  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  He  contributed  larctfy 
to  The  CenlUtnan'i  Magazine.  The  UonllUy  Review  and  The  Ltirary; 
and  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  wiih  tbe  establishment  and  cooduft 
of  TkeNewAnnualReeisler.  He  publlihedalsoa  number  of  aennoiis 
and  occasional  painpnlct*:  and  he  prefixed  a  life  of  the  auihor 
to  a  collccird  edition  of  Dr  Nathaniel  l,irdner'>  Worts  (17MI- 
He  wrote  a  life  of  Dr  Doddridge,  which  is  pre&Dcd  to  Doddndgr  i 
Exposition  of  ila  N*w  Testament  (1791).  His  chief  work  ii  hi* 
edition  of  tbe  Bicgrapliia  Brilannica,  ol  which,  bowrver,  be  ocly 
lived  10  publish  5  voli.  (folio,  I778-I793)-  In  this  work  he  had  ihe 
assistance  of  Dr  Towers.  See  notice  by  A.  Rees,  D.D-,  in  Tkt  AVw 
Annual  Register  for  1795. 

KIRBT,  WILLIAM  (1759-1850),  English  entomologist,  wxS 
born  at  Witnesham  in  Suffolk  00  the  19th  of  September  i7;9. 
From  the  village  school  of  Witnesham  he  passed  to  Ips«-kb 
grammar  school,  and  thence  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  17S1.'  Taking  hdy  orilera  in  178J,  be 
spent  his  entire  life  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  an  English 
country  parsonage  at  Barham  in  Suffolk.  His  favourite  study 
was  natural  history;  and  eventually  entomology  engrossed  ill 
bis  leisure.  His  first  work  of  importance  was  his  ilomagrepki^ 
Apum  An^iae  (a  vols.  Svo,  iSoa),  which  as  the  first  scientiic 
treatise  on  its  subject  brought  him  into  notice  with  the  leading 
entomologists  of  his  own  and  foreign  countries.  The  practicsl 
result  of  a  friendship  formed  in  1805  with  William  Spenct, 
Hull,  was  the  jointly  written  Introduction  lo  Emtomology  (4  vnls.. 
i8i5-i8>6;  7th  ed.,  1856),  one  of  tbe  most  popslar  books  of 
science  that  have  ever  appeared.  Id  1830  he  was  chosen  la 
write  one  of  the  Bridgewater  Trealites,  his  subject  being  T^ 
History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals  (a  vols.,  1835).  T*is 
undeniably  fell  short  of  his  earlier  works  tn  point  ot  Kaentiac 
value.   He  died  on  tbe  4tb  of  July  iSsou 


CircU  USai),  and  in  Ahm  Bor»ai%-Amtnca*a  (1837).  Hb  £^ 
by  the  Rev.  JobB  Fmnui.  pubHihed  in  183a,  cocWuna  a  Ikt  of  hi* 

,  KIBCUZR,  ATHilAnUI  (i6or-i<S8o),'  German  Kbolar  and 
natfaematidan,  was  bom  on  the  and  of  May  1601,  at  Geisa 
near-  Fuldi.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Fulda, 
and  entaed  upon  his  noviciate  In  that  order  at  Uainz  in  161S. 
He  became  professor  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  Oriental 
Isngnmr  at  WOntbui;^  whence  he  was  driven  (1631)  by  the 
troubles  «(  the  TMrty  Yean*  War  to  Avigncm.  Through  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Barbeilni  he  next  (1635)  settled  In  Rome, 
Trhere  ior  nght  years  he  taught  nuthematics  in  the  Collc^o 
RomarM,  but  ultimately  resigned  this  appointment  to  study 
hkrogiyphica  and  other  archaeoloflcal  subjects.  He  died  on 
the  38th  ol  November  16B0:. 

Klrcher  wsis  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  leandng,  but  dnguUriy 
devmd  of  judpnent  and  critical  discemiaenL  His  voluminous 
writiags  in  philology,  natural  histo^,  phyucV  and  mathematica 
often  ac^rdingly  have  a  good  deal  ot  the  hirtotical  intcien  which 
attache*  to  pooeering  work,  however  imperfectly  performed;  other* 
wise  they  now  take  rank  as  curionties  of  literature  merely.  They 
include  Ars  Uapuiia  (i63t)i  Maeite*t  m«  ^  af  macMWca  ofia 
triparlUum  (1641} :  and  Uagiietieiim  naturae  MgHum  (1667} ;  Predra- 
Coptui  (1636):  Lingua  AtgypUaca  rtslitula  (r643}:  Obtlisaa 
Pampkuius  (i6so);  sod  OedifHi  AetypHaeus,  kee  est  unttenelU 
lTiHatki€redypiMatinilaiiratta(l6S3-itsi) — works  whkh  may  claim 
the  merit  in  having  first  called  attention  to  ^yptian  hierogtyphica; 
Art  matna  Ineit  tl  umbrae  in  mimdo  (i645-i6jUS):  Uuturpa  MWr- 
ioiii,  tm  an  magna  eomoni  *t  dissoni  (1650) ;  Potygfafikia,  tern  «rf^ 
ciumiingiiaram^ucmnomKAu$nin»dt-poptUitpMerU  quit  nsfoiidere 
(1663);  Mundus  subltrraneiu,  quo  SMbltTTettrit  mtuidi  optficiam, 
Mnatrnc  denifnt  naturae  difitiae,  aidil^mm  effectiMM  causae  demon- 
Urantur  (166^1678);  China  ittutlrala  (1667);  Ars  magna  teiendi 
(1669):  and  £aft)MK  (1669),  a  work  which  may  (till  be  cooiuhed  with 
advantage.  The  Spteula  Udiltnsit  Bnejdtca  (i638y  i^vea  an  ac- 
count of  a  Idnd  of  calculating  machine  of  hii  inventioa.  The  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Cdlegio  Romano 
has  been  described  by  Buouannl  (J/kmmmi  Kirtheriannm,  1709; 
rcpuUished  by  BaCtara  in  1773}. , 

KIBCIlHBUI-UMTIB^rBCX.  a  town  of  GeimaQy,  b  the 
kingdom  of  WllrtteniberK  ii  prettily,  litiuted  on  the  Lautcr, 
at  the  nottb-wot  foot  of  the  Ranhe  AOi,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Sttittgart 
by  ralL  Pop.  (1905),  8830.  The  town  has  a  royal  castle 
built  in  15^  two  schools  and  several  benevolent  institutions. 
The  nunnfacturcs  indnde  cotton  gbods,  damask,  pianofones, 
maditeeir,  fuiniture,  chemicals  and  cement.  Tlie  town  abo 
has  wool-spinning  establishments  and  breweries,  and  a  corn 
exchange.  It  b  the  most  fmportast  wool  market  In  South 
Germany,  and  has  also  a  trade  in  fruit,  timber  and  pigs.  In 
the  vidnity  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  TsA,  the  hereditary 
stronghoki  of  the  dukes  of  that  name.  KIrchhrim  has  belonged 
to  WOrttemberg  dnce  1381. 

KIBCRHOFF,  GmTAV  ftOBIBT  (1814-1887),  German 
phyddst,  was  bom  at  Kfinlgsberg  (Prussia)  on  the  lath  of 
March  1824,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  gradoated  MlD.  in  1847.  iUter  acting -as 
j^rnol-rfaciaf  at  B^In  Har  some  dme,  be  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  physics  at  Bieslau  In  1850^  Four  years  later  he 
was  appmnttid  professor  of  physics  at  Hdddberg,  and  In  1875 
he  was  transferred  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  on  Uw  17th  of  October 
1887,  Kiichhofi's  contribttdoos  to  mathematical  physics  were 
numerous  and  important,  bfs  strength  lying  in  bis  powers  of 
sUting  a  sew  phyucal  problem  in  terms  of  tnathemaUcs,  not 
merely  in  working  out  the  solution  after  it  had  been  so  formu- 
lated. A  number  iA  his  papers  were  concerned  with  electrical 
questions.  One  oC  the  earliest  was  derated  to  electrical  con- 
duction In  a  tlun  pdate,  and  especially  In  a  cbcolar  one,  and  it 
also  contuned  a  theorem  wUch  enables  the  distribution  of 
currents  in  a  network  of  conductors  to  be  ascertained.  Another 
discussed  conduction  in  curved  sheeU;  a  third  the  dbtribution 
,flf  fflectridty  in  two  influeodng  ^tbmt;  a  fourth  the  deber^ 


uuc  icacmjwi  auu  xcuuuuu,  cEnain  yni^iuamaiia  in  uic  uicxiuu- 
dynamics  of  tffhitiffn  "'A  v^Msuation,  ftc>  An  important 
part  <rf  his  woA  was  ""itatniw*  in  1^  Verlst«ii{eii  After  waUu- 
malische  Pkysik  (1876},  in  which  the  prisd]^  of  dynamics, 
as  well  as  vulous  ^>edal  problems,  were  treated  in  a  somewhat 
novel  and  original  manner.  But  hb  name  b  best  known  for 
the  leMnhes,  experimental  and  nalheaatkal.  In  radiation 
iriddi  led  him,  in  company  with  R.  W.  von  Bonsen,  to  the 
devdt^ment  olE  spectrum  analy^  as  a  complete  system  In 
185^1860.  He  can  scarcely  be  called  its  Inventor,  for  not  only 
had  many  Investigaton  alrnujy  used  the  prism  ss  an  instrument 
of  d>emical  inqniry,  but  con^erable  prt^rcss  had  been  made 
towards  the  explanation  of  the  priudples  upon  which  spectrum 
analysb  rests.  But  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  having,  most 
probably  without  knowing  what  had  already  been  done,  enun- 
ciated a  complete  account  of  its  theory,  and  of  thus  having  firmly 
fttablithti!  a«  a  meaBa  hf  which  the  chemical  constituents 
<tf  cdeMlal  bodiet  can  be  discovered  through  the  comparison 
of  tbdr  spectra  with  thoso  of  the  vations  dements  that  exist 
on  thbesith. 

KIBCHHOFF,  JOHAXN  VOHBUI  AOOU  (iSati-'igoS). 
Gonman  classical  scbdar  and  epigraphlst,  was  boin  in  Berlhi 
on  the  6th  of  January  1836.  In  1865  lie  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  ^-Iswrir^'  philology  in  the  university  Ol  his  native  dty. 
Be  died  00  the  36th  of  February  iqoS.  He  b  the  author  <rf 
Dit  HmtriKhe  Odyuee  (1859),  putting  forward  an  entirely 
new  theory  as  to  the  oompodtimi  ti  the  CMyisey;  editions  6L 
Pkninus  (1856),  Euripides  (1855  and  1877-1878).  Aeschylus 
(1880),  Hesiod  (Works  and  Days,  iSSg),  Xeni^hon,  On  lie 
AIMenioH  CoMtitutitm  (jrd  ed.,  18S9);  Uber  die  EnUUknngsieit 
des  Heredctiscken  Cetchickltverket  (and  ed,  1878);  Tkukydides 
und  tein  Urkundatmcteriat  (1895).' 

The  following  works  are  the  result  of  lua  eptgnphlcal  and  polaeo- 
graphical  itudies;  Die  Umbrittlten  Spraekd^kmiitr  (1851);  Das 
SladlrteMt  ton  Banlia  (tSjS^),  on  the  tablet  discovered  in  1790  at 
Oppido near  Band,  contatning'apiebiscite  lelating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  ancient  Bantla;  Das  CoHscMe  Rnnenaipkabet  (1853); 
IN(  A^KiKicikm  JittKM (iSss);  StndienxnrGeKkiMeduGriediischem 
itl^Aeti  (4th  ed.,  1887}.  The  second  part  of  vol.  iv.  of  the  Cvrftw 
/lUcrtpfiMBM  Craeearum  (lis/),  contmning  the. Christian  inscrip- 
tions) and  vol.  t  of  the  C.  /.  Auieanm  (1873,  containing  the  in- 
scriptiona  before  403)  with  aupfdementa  thereto  (voL  iv.  pts.  1-3, 
1877-1891)  are  edited  liy  him. 

KIROHD^  a  large  and  widespread  dl^ddra  ot.  the  l^nkbh 
family,  of  which  there  arc  two  main  branches,  the  Kara-Kirghiz 
of  the  uplands  and  the  Eirghis-Kasaka  of  the  steppe.  They 
Jointly  number  about  3,000,00^  and  occupy  an  area  of  perhaps 
the  same  number  <d  aquaie  nOes,  stret^hig  from  Kulja  west- 
wards to  the  lower  Volga,  and  from  the  headstieams  of  the  Ob 
southnrds  to  the  Pamir  and  the  Turkoman  country.  They 
seem  dosdy  allied  ethnically  to  the  Mongolians  and  in  speech 
to  the  Tatars.  But  both  Mongds  and  Tatars  belonged  them- 
selves orlgiBal^  to  one  radal  stock  and  formed  part  ol  the  same 
hordes  or  nomadic  ennics;  also  the  Westein  Turks  have  to  a 
large  extent  lost  thdr  original  physique  and  become  largely 
assimilated  to  the  regubr  "  Caucasian  "  type.  But  the  Kirghis 
have  dther  remained  nearly  altt^ether  unmixed,  as  in  the 
uplands,  or  ehe  have  intermin^ed  in  the  ste;^  mainly  with 
the  Vdga  Kalnro^  in  the  west,  and  with  the  Dzungarian 
nomada  In  the  east,  all  alike  of  Mongol  stock.  Hence  they  have 
everywhere  to  a  laige  extent  preserved  the  common  Mongolian 
features,  while  retaining  thdr  primitive  Tatar  speech.  Physi- 
cally thqr  are  a  middle-dxed,  squBK-buUt  race,  inclined  to  stotiU 
ness,  especially  in  the  steppe,  mostly  with  long  black  hair,  scant 
beard  or  none,  small,  Uack  and  oblique  eyes,  though  blue  or 
grey  also  occur  in  the  south,  broad  Mongoloid  features,  high  cheek- 
bones, broad,  flat  nose,  titaall  mouth,  brachycephalous  head, 
very  smijl  hands  and  feet,  dirty  brown  or  swwthjr  complexion. 


Arabic  words,  but  tiso  lome  temis  unknown  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  Mon^lo-Tatar  linguistic  famUy,  and  which 
should  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Kiang-Ruan,  Wu-sun,  Ting- 
ling, and  other  peopki  of  South  Siberia  partljr  absorbed  by 
them. 

The  Kara-Kirfka.—Tbt  Kara  or  "  Black  "  Kirghii,  ao  oiled 
from  the  colour  of  their  tents,  are  known  to  the  Ruisiani  cither 
as  Chemyie  (Black)  or  Dikokammenyie  (Wild  Stone  or  Rocky) 
Kirghii,  and  are  the  Block  Kirghiz  of  some  English  writers. 
They  arc  on  the  whole  the  purest  and  best  representatives  of  the 
race,  and  properly  speaking  to  them  aloae  belongs  the  distinctive 
national  name  Kirghiz  or  Krghiz.  This  term  is  commonly 
traced  to  a  legendary  chief,  Kirghiz,  sprung  of  Oghuz-Kban, 
ninth  in  descent  from  Japheth.  It  occurs  in  its  present  form 
for  the  fint  time  in  the  account  of  the  embassy  sent  in  569  by 
the  East  Roman  emperor  Justin  II.  to  the  Uigbur  Khan,  Du^a- 
Ditubulu,  where  it  is  stated  that  this  prince  presented  a  sUve 
of  the  Kirghiz  tribe  to  Zemark,  head  of  the  mi^on.  In  the 
Chinese  chronicles  the  word  assumes  the  form  Ki-li-ki-tz',  and 
the  writers  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  (1180-1367)  plac«  the  territoiv 
of  these  people  10,000  li  north-west  of  Pekin,  about  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Yenisei.  In  the  records  of  the  T'ang  dynasty 
(61S-907)  they  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Kha-lua-lz' 
(pronounced  Khaka,  and  lometimes  transliterated  Haka),  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  these  Khakas  were  of  the  same  speech  as 
the  Khoei-khu.  From  this  it  follows  that  they  were  of  Hongolo- 
Tatar  stock,  and  are  wrongly  identified  by  some  ethnologists 
with  the  Kiang-Kuan,  Wu-sun,  or  Ting-ling,  all  of  whom  are 
described  as  tall,  with  red  hair,  "  green  "  or  grey  eyes,  and  fair 
complcKion,  and  must  therefore  have  been  of  Finnish  stock,  akin 
to  the  present  Soyotes  of  the  upper  YeniseL 

'  The  Kara-Kiifhii  are  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongolians  called 
Buml,  where  ul  is  the  Mongolian  plural  ending,  as  in  Tangut,  Yakut, 
modified  to  yai  in  Buryat,  the  collective  name  of  the  Siberian  Mon- 

SDliani  of  the  Bailcal  district.  Thus  the  term  Bur  ii  the  common 
lonaolian  dnignalion  both  of  the  Baikal  Moogoli  and  o(  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz,  who  occupied  this  very  region  and  the  upper  Yenisei  valley 
generally  till  comparatively  recent  times.  For  the  original  home  of 
their  anccston,  the  Khakas,  Uy  in  the  south  of  the  present  govern' 
■nenti  of  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk,  stretching  thence  southwards  beyond 
the  Sayan  range  to  the  Tannuola  hills  in  Chinese  territory.  Here 
the  Russians  nrst  met  them  in  the  17th  century,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  Kazaks  cKtcrminated  alt  those  east  of  the  Irtish,  driving  the 
rest  larthcr  west  and  south-westwards.  Most  ot  them  took  refuge 
with  their  kinsmen,  the  Kara-Kirghis  nomad  highlandcrs,  whose 
homes,  at  least  since  the  13th  century,  have  been  the  Ala.tau  range, 
the  Issyk-kul  basin,  the  Tekes,  Chu  and  Talass  river  valleys,  the 
Tian.shan  range,  the  uplands  draining  both  to  the  Tarim  and  to  the 
Jaxartcs  and  Oxus,  including  Khokand,  Karateghin  and  Shignan 
southwards  to  the  Pamir  table-land,  visited  by  them  in  summer. 
They  thus  occupy  moat  o(  the  uplands  along  the  Russo-Chinese 
frontier,  between  35*  and  50*  N.  lat.  and  between  70*  and  85'  E. 

"fiie  Kara-Kirghiz  are  all  grouped  in  two  main  Mctiofts— the  On 
or  "  Right  "  in  the  east,  with  seven  branches  {Bogu,  Sary-Bagishch, 
Son-Bagishch,  Sultu  or  Solye,  Cherik,  Sayak,  Bassini),  and  the  Sol 
or  "Left"  in  the  west,  with  four  branches  (Kokchc  or  KQchy, 
Soru,  Mundui,  Kitai  or  Kintai).  The  Sol  section  occupies  the 
revion  between  the  Tatasi  and  Oxus  hcadstreanu  in  Fcrgbaiu 
(Khokand)  and  Bokhara,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
Calchas  or  Highland  Tajiks.  The  On  section  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tian  shan,  about  Lake  Issyk-kul,  and  in  the  Chu,  Tekes  and 
Narin  (upper  Jaurtcs)  valleys. 

The  total  number  <A  Kara-Kiishii  exceeds  800,000. 

All  are  essentially  nomads,  occupied  mainly  with  stock  breeding, 
chiefly  horses  of  a  small  but  hardy  breed,  sheep  of  the  fat-tailM 
•pccics,  oxen  used  both  for  riding  and  as  pach  animals,  some  gnats, 
and  camels  of  both  species.  Agriculture  is  limited  chiefly  to  the 
cultivation  (rf  wheat,  barley  and  millet,  from  the  last  of  wh^ch  a 
coarse  vodka  or  brandy  is  distilled.  Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
barter,  cattle  being  taken  by  the  dealers  from  Chinai  Turkestan  and 
Ru^ia  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  Kara-Kirgnii  are  governed  by  the  "  manaps,"  or  tribal  rulers, 
who  enjoy  almost  unlimited  authority,  and  may  even  mII  or  kill 


The  first  authentic  reference  to  this  name  is  by  the  Persian  poet 
and  historian  Firdousi  (1030),  who  ipeaks  of  the  Kaxak  tribes 
as  much  dreaded  steppe  mar^udets,  all  mounted  and  armed 
with  lances.  From  this  circumstance  the  term  ^  ""t  came 
to  be  gradually  applied  to  all  freebooten  similarly  equipped,  and 
it  thus  spread  from  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin  to  South  Russia, 
where  it  still  survives  under  the  form  of  Cossack,  wpeh  Kazak 
or  Kozak  in  Russian.  Hence  though  Kazak  and  Cossack  are 
originally  the  same  word,  the  former  now  designates  a  Moogolo- 
Tatar  nomad  race,  the  latter  various  members  oi  the  Slav 
family.  Since  the  i8th  century  the  Rtissians  have  used  the 
compound  expression  Kirghiz- Kazak,  chiefly  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguiah  them  from  their  own  Cossacks,  at  that  time  ovmunnii^ 
Siberia-  Siegmimd  Herbeistein  (1486-1566) isthefirst  European 
who  mentions  them  by  name,  and  it  is  itotcwortby  that  he 
speaks  of  them  as  "  Tartars,"  that  is,  a  people  rather  of  Tnrki 
than  Mongolian  stock. 

In  thrir  present  homes,  the  so-called  "  Kicshia  •uppes."  are 
far  more  numerousend  widespread  than  their  Kan- Kir^iiz  kioMnc^ 
stretching  almost  uninterruptedly  from  Lake  ftaUf^th  miMl  tbe 
Aral  and  Caspian  Seas  westwards  to  the  lower  Volra,  aiMl  from  tbe 
river  Irtish  southwards  to  the  lower  Oxus  and  UR-Ort  pbtao. 
Their  domain,  which  is  nearly  3,000,000  m-  m.  in  cxteot,  ihm 
lies  mainly  between  45*  and  55*  N.  lat.  and  from  45*  to  80*  E. 
Here  they  came  under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  after  whose  death 
they  fell  to  the  share  of  his  son  luji,  head  of  the  Golden  Horde,  bat 
continued  to  retain  their  own  khans.  When  the  Usbegt  acquired 
the  ascendancy,  many  of  the  former  subjects  of  the  Juji  and  Jagatai 
hordes  fell  off  and  joined  the  Kazaks.  Tnusabout  t be  year  1500  ven 
formed  two  powerful  states  in  the  Kipchak  and  Khets  stepces,  tW 
Mcwul-Ulus  and  the  Kaiak,  the  tatter  of  whom,  under  their  khw 
Ardane,  are  said  by  Sultan  Baber  to  have  had  as  mauy  as  400,000 
fighting  men.  Their  numbers  continued  to  be  swolleo  by  volantafv 
or  enforced  accessions  from  the  fragments  of  the  Golden  Honk,  such 
as  the  Kipchaks,  Naimatis,  Konrals,  Jalairs,  Kankali,  wboae  names 
are  still  preserved  in  the  tnbal  divisions  of  the  Kaaaks-  And  as 
some  of  these  peoples  were  undoubtedly  of  true  Momralian  stock, 
their  names  have  given  a  colour  to  the  siaicmcoi  that  all  the  Kaaaks 
were  rather  of  Mongol  than  of  Turki  origin.  But  the  uaivtnal 
prevalence  of  a  nearly  pure  variety  of  the  Turki  speech  tbroagbaiR 
the  Kaiak  steppe*  ia  almost  alone  suJ&dent  to  show  that  the  Tatar 
element  must  at  all  times  have  been  in  the  ascendant.  Very  varioM 
accounts  have  been  given  of  the  leUtionship  of  the  Kipchak  to  tlw 
Kirghii,  but  at  present  they  seem  to  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Kir- 
ghii-Kaxaks.  The  Kara-Kalpaks  are  an  allied  but  apparently 
set^rate  tribe. 

The  KIrghiz-Kazaks  have  long  been  grouped  in  three  larte 
"  hordes  "  or  cncsniDnionts,  further  subdivided  into  a  aumlKr  at 
•CM:alled  "  ra< c,"  ufiich  arc  agjin  grouped  in  tribes,  and  ibese  ia 
sections,  bnnches  and  auts,  or  comniufuties  of  from  five  to  filieoi 
tents.  The  division  into  liocdrs  hab  lieen  traditionally  rrfenrd  to  a 
powerful  khan,  who  divided  hn  iiiiita  amongsi  his  three  snoa,  tkc 
eldest  of  whom  became  the  founder  ol  the  UIu-Yiu,  or  Great  Horde, 
the  second  of  the  Urta-Vuz,  or  Middle  Horde,  and  the  thiitl  of  tt« 
Kachi-Yui,  or  Little  Horde.  The  last  two  ueder  their  commoa 
khan  Abullchnir  voluntarily  submitted  in  1730  to  the  EiDpre*  Anob 
Most  of  the  Crt.^I  Horile  were  subdui-d  by  Yunus,  khaa  oiFet^tan. 
in  1798,  and  all  iLl  suW  independent  uibes  finally  accepted  Rums 
sovereignty  in  1819. 

Since  tBoi  a  fourth  division,  known  as  the  Inner  or  Bukry«f^ 
skaya  Horde,  from  the  name  of  their  first  khan.  Bukei.  has  bca 
settled  in  the  Orenburg  steppe. 

But  these  divisions  affect  the  common  people  alone,  aD  the  birltf 
orders  and  ruling  families  being  broadly  clasaed  as  White  and  Buck 
Kost  or  Bones.  The  White  Bwiescomarise  only  the  khans  and  their 
descendants,  besides  the  issue  of  the  Ichojas  or  Tilnsli  iii  "  saints.' 
The  Black  Bones  include  all  tlie  rest,  except  the  TdtHgrni  or  aervaats 
of  the  khans,  and  the  KiU  or  tlavea. 

The  Kazau  are  an  honest  and  tmstwortby  pcofde.  but  heavy, 
sluggish,  sullen  and  unfriendly.  Even  the  hoq>itaIity  cnjotncd 
by  the  Koran  is  displayed  only  towards  the  ortbodoi  Sunniie 
sect.  So  essentially  nomadic  are  all  the  tribes  that  they  cannot 
adopt  a  settled  life  without  losing  the  very  sentiment  of  tbeir 
nationality,  and  becoming  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  Slav  popula- 
tion.  They  dwell  exclusively  in  tcmicirciilar  tents  coiubiiBC 


»  speni  mmiy  in  weep  or  aniuung  Koumna,  luuowca  m  mini 
by  f  eaadng  «ik1  the  redul  ol  talo,  varied  with  longMKConipaDicd 
by  tlie  music  of  the  flute  and  baUUUu.  But  boneBunship 
is  the  great  untuement  of  all  true  Kuaka,  who  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  born  in  the  laddlc.  Hence,  though  excellent  riders, 
they  are  bad  walkns.  Though  hardy  and  long-lived,  they  are 
nndeanly  in  their  habits  and  often  dedmated  tqr  unall-pox  and 
Siberian  plague.  They  have  no  find  meala,  and  live  mainly  on 
mutton  and  goat  and  lione  flesh,  and  instead  of  bread  use  the 
so-called  balamyk,  a  mesa  of  flour  fried  in  dripping  and  diluted 
if  water.  The  universal  drink  is  koumiss,  which  is  wholeMmc, 
nouiidriag  and  a  ipecffic  against  all  chest  diseases. 

The  dress  consists  of  the  cbapin,  a  flowing  robe  of  which 
one  or  two  are  worn  in  summer  and  several  in  winter,  fastened 
with  a  silk  or  leather  girdle,  in  which  are  stuck  a  knife,  tobacco 
pouch,  seal  and  a  fcr  other  trinkets.  Broad  sUk  or  dotfa 
pantalooni  arc  often  worn  over  the  chapAo,  which  Is  of  velvet, 
silk,  cotton  or  felt,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Large 
black  or  red  leather  boots,  with  round  white  felt  pointed  caps, 
complete  the  costume,  which  is  much  the  same  for  both  sexes. 

iAke  the  Kan-Rirghis,  the  Kauks  are  nominally  Sunnites, 
but  Sbamanists  at  heart,  worshipping,  beudei  the  Rudal  or  good 
divinity,  the  Shaitan  or  bad  s|^t.  Their  faith  b  strong  in  the 
tatcki  or  aoothsayer  and  other  charlatans,  who  know  everything, 
can  do  everything,  and  heal  all  disorders  at  pleasure.  But  they 
are  not  fanatics,  though  holding  the  abstract  doctrine  that  the 
"  Kafir  "  be  lawfidly  opprasKd,  including  In  this  category 
not  only  BuddhlsU  and  Christians,  but  even  Mahommedans  dl 
the  Shiah  sect.  There  are  bo  fasts  or  ablutions,  mosques  or 
mollahs,  or  regular  prayers.  Although  Mussulmans  since  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  they  have  scarcely  yet  found 
tbeir  way  to  Mecca,  their  ^Igrims  visiting  instead  the  more  con- 
venient shrines  of  the  "  saints  "  scattered  over  eastern  Turkestan. 
Unlike  the  Mongolians,  the  Kaaaks  treat  their  dead  with  great 
Tcspea,  and  the  low  steppe  hills  are  often  entirely  covered  with 
monnments  raised  above  their  graves. 

Letters  are  neglected  to  such  an  extent  that  wfaoewr  can 
merely  write  b  regarded  as  a  savant,  while  he  becomes  a  prodigy 
of  kajning  If  able  to  read  the  Kornn  in  the  original.  Yet  the 
K™^  arc  naturally  both  musical  and  poetical,  and  possess  a 
conuderabie  number  of  national  songs,  which  are  usually 
repeated  with  variations  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

The  Kaxaks  still  choose  their  own  khans,  who,  though  con- 
firmed by  the  Rus^an  government,  possess  little  authority 
beyond  their  respective  tribes.  The  real  rulers  are  the  eldcra 
or  umpires  and  sultans,  all  q>pointed  by  public  election.  Brig* 
andagc  and  raids  ariring  out  of  tribal  feuds,  which  were  ibmerly 
recognised  instltuUons,  an  now  severely  punished,  sometimes 
even  with  death.  Capital  punishment,  usually  by  han^ng  or 
stranding,  is  inflicted  for  murder  and  adultery,  while  three, 
nine  or  twcnty'4ev«i  times  the  value  of  the  stolen  property 
is  encted  tor  theft. 

The  domestic  daily  punults-  and  Industiiei  of  the 

Kataks  difier  but  slightly  from  those  ot  the  Kara-Kirghiz. 
Some  of  the  wealthy  stq>pe  nomads  own  as  many  as  ao,ooo 
of  the  large  fat-tailed  sheep. '  Goats  are  kept  chiefly  as  guides 
for  these  flodu;  and  the  bones,  tbou^  small,  are  hardy,  swift, 
light-footed  and  capable  of  covering  from  jo  to  60  mUes  at  a 
stretch.  Amon^  the  Kasaks  there  are  a  few  workers  in  silver, 
coM>er  and  iron,  the  chief  arts  besidd,  being  skin  dressing, 
wcKrf  spinning  and  dyeing,  carpet  and  felt  weaving.  Trade  is 
confined  mainly  to  an  etdunge  of  live  stock  for  woven  and 
other  goods  from  Russia,  China  and  Turkestan. 

Since  their  aubjection  to  Rua^  the  Kasaks  have  become  less 
lawless,  but  scarcely  less  nomadic.  A  change  of  habit  in  this 
req>ect  is  opposed  alike  to  their  tastes  and  to  the  climatic  and 
vUiec  outward  conditions.  Sec  also  Toua. 


Dtt.primUirt  CuUur  lUi  Ttirko-Talariuhen  VMts;  P.  S.  Pallas, 
OtttnaHoiu  tw  let  Kirtkit  (i76a;  French  tnnt.,  1803);  Andriev, 
"  La  Horde  Moyenne,"  ui  BulL  d*  la  See,  dt  Giep.  dt  Si  PnarAmrf 
(187s);  Radomtscv.  Exeutswn  dam  U  tieppt  XMssi  LaaadeU, 
Suitvn  Centraiaiia  (tSSj);  Jadrinaer.  La  SiUrit  OM6).  Skrlae 
and  Rom.  Hrari  of  Afia  (1899);  E.  H.  Paikef.il  Ttsawnrf Tesw 
lAc  rorloM  (ist,5i.  Varinni  pTiaihn  wniVi  tiV  WaliVtin.  nihllifcol 
inTurkesrin,  ..>nia;nmnch<nliiiM)leInfonaailoo.and  N.n.PaMtt- 
■ov,  Sptev  i:  r,^  pj  Kirgiit  Popidar  Podry,  with  Ruaaian  tnoal^ona 
(Kaxan,  1903-1904). 

KIRDf,  a  province  of  central  Manchuria,  vdth  a  n^dtal  bear- 
ing the  sane  name.  The  province,  has  an  area  of  00,000  sq.  m., 
and  a  popolation  of  6,500,000.  The  chief  towns  b^des  the 
capital  are  Kwang-cheng-taze,  80  m.  N.W.  of  the  capital, 
and  Harbin  on  the  Sungari  river.  The  dty  of  KtaiN  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lau-Ye-Ling  mountains,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sungari  or  Girin-ula,  there  300  yds.  wide,  and  is  served  by 
a  branch  of  the  Msnchurian  isQway.  Hie  situation  is  one  <rf 
exceptional  beauty;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular  and 
indescribably  filthy.  The  western  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon 
a  swamp  and  is  under  water  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
dockyards  are  summed  with  machinery  from  Europe  and  are 
cffideat.  Tobacco  ta  the  principal  article  of  trade,  the  kind 
grown  In  the  province  being  greatly  priced  throughout  the 
Chinese  em[^  under  the  name  of  "  Manchu  leaf."  Formerly 
ginseng  was  also  an  important  staple,  but  the  supply  from  this 
quarter  of  the  country  has  been  exhausted.  Outside  the  town 
lies  a  plain  "  thickly  covered  with  open  coffins  containing  the 
dead  bodies  of  Chinese  emigranu  exposed  for  Mntifficationand 
removal  by  their  friends;  if  no  claim  b  made  during  ten  years 
the  remains  are  buried  on  the  spot."  Kirin  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  K'anghi  as  a  military  post  during  the  wars  with  the 
Eleuths;  and  it  owes  Its  Chinese  name  of  Ch'uench'ang,  i.*. 
Naval  Yard,  to  Us  tndlding  there  the  vesseb  for  the  transport 
of  his  troops.  Thepopulation  was  estimated  at  300,000  in  181 1; 
in  igog  it  was  about  110,000. 

KIRIC  UR  JOHN  (183a-  ),  British  naturalist  and  ad- 
ninistiator,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  was  bom  at  Berry, 
near  Arbroath,  on  Ihe  iQth  of  December  183),  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  Edinburgh  for  the  medical  profession,  and  after 
serving  on  the  civil  medical  staff  throughout  the  Crimean  War, 
was  appointed  in  Februaiy  1838  physician  and  naturalist  to 
David  Livingstone's  secmd  eKpeditien  to  Central  Africa.  He 
was  by  livlngitone's  dde  in  moat  of  his  Jonmeyings  during 
the  next  five  years,  and  was  one  of  the  first  four  white  men 
to  behold  Lake  Nyaasa  (Sept.  16,  1659).  He  was  finally  in- 
valided home  on  the  9th  of  May  1863.  The  reputation  he 
gained  during  thb  c^iedition  led  to  his  appointment  in  January 
1866  as  acting  surgeon  to  the  political  agency  at  Zanzibar.  In 
1868  he  became  assistant  political  agent,  being  raised  to  the 
rank  of  consul-general  in  1873  and  agent  in  1880.  He  retired 
from  that  post  in  1S87.  The  twenty-one  years  spent  by  Kirk 
In  Zantibar  covered  the  most  critinl  period  of  the  history  of 
European  intervention  In  East  Africa;  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country.  With 
Seyyid  Borgosh,  who  became  sultan  in  1670,  he  hod  a  con- 
trolling influence,  and  after  the  failure  of  Sir  Bartle  Frerc's 
efforts  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  (June  s,  1873)  the  sultan's 
tignatute  to  a  treaty  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  his  dominions. 
In  1877  Bargash  offered  to  a  British  merchant — Sir  W.  Mac- 
kinnon — a  tease  of  his  mainland  territories,  and  he  gave  Kirk  a 
declaration  in  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  cede  territory  to 
any  other  power  than  Great  Britain,  a  declaration  ignored  by 
the  British  government  When  Germany  in  1885  claimed 
districts  considered  by  the  sultan  to  belong  to  Zanzibar,  Kirk 
intervened  to  prevent  Barga^  going  in  person  to  Berlin  to 
I  protest  and  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  dismemberment  of 
I  his  dr-iii'^   In  the  deUcate  negotiations  which  loUowed 


Afnca.  Having  thus  served  both  Great  Britain  and  Zanzibar, 
Kiik  resigned  his  post  (July  1887),  retiring  from  the  consular 
service.  In  1881^1890  he  was  A  plenipotentiary  it  the  slave 
trade  conlercnce  in  Bnuaels,  uid  was  one  of  the  delegates  who 
find  the  tariff  duties  to  be  imposed  In  the  Congo  basin.  In 
1895  he  was  sent  by  the  Briti^  govenunent  on  a  mission  to 
the  Niger;  and  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Office  committee  for  oonstiucting  the  Uganda  railway. 
As  a  naturalist  Viitk  took  rank,  and  many  q>eciei  of  the 
flora  snd  fount  of  Central  Africa  were  made  known  by  him,  and 
several  bear  hb  name,  t.g.  the  Ofofoff  kirkii  (a  lemuroid),  the 
Uadoqua  kirkii  (a  diminutive  antelope),  the  Landolpkia  kirkii 
and  tiie  CkmaHs  kirkii.  For  his  services  to  geography  he 
received  in  i88s  the  patrons'  medal  of  the  Royal  Geogiapiiical 
Society,  of  whidi  wdety  be  became  foreign  Mcretary.  Kirk 
was  created  K.C.B.  In  1900.  He  married,  in  1S67,  Miss  Helen 
Coolte. 

KIRKST,  JOHX  (d.  1190),  En^isl).  ecclesiastic  and  states- 
man, entered  the  public  service  as  a  cleric  of  the  chancery 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Under  Edward  I.  he  acted  as 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  during  the  frequent  absences  of  the 
chancellor,  Robert  Bumetl,  being  referred  to  as  vice-chancellor. 
In  i>8i  he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  make  a  tour  through 
the  counties  and  boroughs  Hot  the  purpose  of  collecting  money; 
this  and  hb  other  services  to  Edward  were  wdl  rewarded,  and 
although  not  yet  ordained  priest  he  held  several  valuable 
benefices  in  the  church.  In  1383  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Rochester,  but  owing  to  the  i^poution  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Jdm  Peckham,  he  did  not  press  Ua  claim  to  this 
see.  In  1186,  however,  two  years  after  he  had  become  treaaurer, 
he  was  electol  bishop  of  Ely,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
then  consecrated  by  Peckham.  He  died  at  Ely  on  the  itith  o( 
March  1390.  Kiritby  was  a  benefactor  to  his  see,  to  which  he 
left  some  property  in  London,  including  the  locality  now  Imown 
as  Ely  nsce,  where  for  many  years  stood  the  London  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely. 

Kirkby's  Qiuft  ia  the  name  riven  to  a  survey  of  various  English 
counties  which  was  made  unoer  the  t>ishop's  direction  probably 
in  laSAand  1285.  Fmt^ieelnoiiinliontaiidAuestmtnttrtlQHnt 
to  Airfal  ^idj,  1184-1431,  vol.  L  (London,  1899). 

RIRKCALDT  Gocally  pronounced  Kerkaudi),  a  royal,  munici- 
pal and  police  burgh  and  seaport  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1901)1 34>079.  It  lieson  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a6m.  N.  of  Edinburgh 
by  the  North  British  railway,  via  the  Forth  Bridge.  Although 
Coluraba  is  ssid  to  have  idanted  a  church  here,  the  authori- 
tative history  of  the  town  does  not  begin  for  several  centuries 
alter  the  era  of  the  saint.  In  1340  the  church  was  bestowed  by 
David,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  on  Dunfermline  Abbey,  and  in 
1334  the  town  irith  its  harbour  was  granted  by  David  II.  to  the 
same  abbey,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  bailies  and  council 
in  1450,  when  Kirkcaldy  wascreated  a  royal  burgh.  In  the  course 
oE  another  century  it  hod  become  an  important  commercial 
centre,  the  salt  tnde  of  the  district  being  then  the  largest  fn 
ScotUnd.  In  1644,  when  Charies  I.  raised  it  to  a  free  port,  it 
owned  a  hundred  vessels,  and  kx  years  later  It  was  assosed  as 
the  sixth  town  in  the  kingdom.  After  the  Union  its  shipping 
fell  off,  Jacobite  troubles  and  the  American  War  of  Independence 
accelerating  the  decline.  But  its  linen  manufactures,  begun 
eai^  in  the  iSth  century,  gradually  restored  prosperity;  and 
when  other  Industries  hsd  taken  root  its  fortunes  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  is  now  no  more  flourishing  com- 
munity in  Scotland.  The  chief  topographical  feature  of  the 
burgh  is  its  length,  from  which  it  is  called  the  "  lang  toun." 
Formerly  it  conusted  of  little  besides  High  Street,  with  doses 
and  wynds  branching  off  from  It;  but  now  that  it  has  absorbed 
Invcrtid,  Ut^town  ud  AbbotshoU  on  the  west,  a&d  Pathheod, 


the  andcnt  burgh  schotd  (1581}— the  Beveridge  hall  and  free 
library,  and  the  Adam  Smith  memorial  halL  To  the  west  lies 
Beveridge  Park  of  110  acres,  including  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
which  was  presented  to  the  town  in  xSpa.  The  harbonr  has  as 
inner  and  outer  diviiioD,  with  wet  dock  and  wharves.  Plaaa 
for  its  ejTtensioo  were  approved  in  1903.  They  include  the 
extension  of  the  eaU  pier,  the  conslmction  of  a  south  pier  800  ft. 
in  length,  and  of  a  tidal  harbour  $  seres  b  area  and  a  dod  of 
4  aaca.  Besides  the  manufaaure  ot  sheeting,  towelUng,  ticks, 
dowlas  and  sail-doth,  the  principal  indasttiea  indudc  Ihx-s^- 
ning,  net-making,  bleaching,  dyeing,  tanning,  brewing,  brass  and 
Iron  founding,  and  there  are  potteries,  flour-mQls,  cngineenag 
works,  fisheries,  and  factories  for  the  making  ol  oil-doth  and 
linolnum.  In  1847  Hichad  Nairn  conceived  the  notion  of 
utiUsing  the  fibre  of  cork  and  oil-paint  in  sudi  a  way  as  le 
produce  a  floor-covering  more  lasting  than  carpet  and  yet 
capable  of  taking  a  pattern.  The  result  of  bb  experiments  «as 
oU-doth,  in  the  manufacture  <rf  which  Kirkcaldy  has  kept  the 
predominance  to  which  NdmV  emcrpiise  entitled  it.  Irtdecd, 
thb  and  the  kindred  linoleum  business  (also  due  to  Nairn,  «ha 
In  1877  built  the  first  linoleum  factory  in  Scotland]  were  for 
many  years  the  monopoly  of  Kirkcaldy.  There  b  a  Urge 
direct  export  trade  with  the  United  States.  Among  wcU- 
known  natives  of  the  town  were  Adam  Smith,  Hcniy  Balnaw 
of  Halhin,  the  Scottish  reformer  and  lord  of  seasioa  in  the  tune 
of  Queen  Mary;  George  Gille^>ie,  the  iheotogian  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  hb  younger  broiber 
Patrick  (1617-1675),  a  friend  of  Cromwell  and  priocqial  ot 
Glasgow  University;  John  Ritchie  (1779-1870),  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Se^mam;  General  Sir  J<^  Osnld  (1771-1840). 
who  had  a  command  at  San  Sebutian  and  Vittoria.  Sir  Michael 
Scott  of  Balwearie  castle,  about  1}  m.  W.  of  the  town,  was  sent 
with  Sir  David  Wemyss  to  bring  the  Moid  of  Norway  to  Scotland 
in  1190;  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  therefore  In  error  in  adopting  the 
tradition  that  Identified  him  with  the  wizard  of  the  same  name, 
who  died  in  1134.  Carlyle  and  Edward  Irving  were  teachers 
in  the  town,  where  Irving  spent  seven  years,  and  whetc  he  m*dt 
the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  he  afterwards  married.  Kirkcaldy 
combines  with  Dysart,  Kinghom  and  Bumtbland  to  return  one 
member  to  parliament. 

KIRKCALDY  OF  ORAKOB.  SIR  WlUiUI  (c.  is>»->s:!! 
Scottish  politician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Kirkcan-r 
of  Grange  (d.  1556),  a  member  of  an  old  Fifeshire  famSy.  Sir 
James  was  lord  high  treasurer  ot  Scotland  from  1537  to  1543 
and  was  a  determined  opponent  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  whose 
murder  in  1546  he  was  partly  responsible.  William  Kirk- 
caldy assisted  to  compass  thb  murder,  and  when  the  castle 
St  Andrews  surrendered  to  the  French  in  July  1547  be  was  sect 
as  a  prisoner  to  Normandy,  whence  he  escaped  in  1330.  He  was 
then  employed  in  France  as  a  secret  agent  by  the  advisets  of 
Edward  VI.,  being  known  in  the  cyphers  as  Cormx^  and  lata 
he  served  in  the  French  army,  where  he  gained  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  bravery.  The  sentence  passed  00  Kirkcildy 
for  hb  share  in  Beaton's  murder  was  removed  in  1556,  aod, 
returning  to  Scotland  in  1557  he  came  quickly  to  the  front;  as 
a  Protestant  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  knds  of  the  ca^- 
gregatbn  in  their  struggle  with  the  regent,  Mary  of  Lonaine, 
and  he  assbted  to  harass  the  French  troops  to  File.  He  ofipieiii 
Queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Damley,  bdng  anodated  at  tl-b 
time  with  Murray,  and  waaforcedforaiborttigaetosecfcicfuxe 
In  England.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was  acceaaoey  to  the 
murder  of  Rizzio,  but  he  had  DO  share  in  that  of  Damley;  ar.d 
he  was  one  of  the  lords  who  banded  themselves  together  to  mcut 
Mary  after  her  marriage  with  BothwelL  Alter  the  fi^t  at 
Carberry  Hill  the  queen  surrendered  hendf  to  Kirkcaldy,  snd 
bis  gfBeralship  was  mainly  rcqwDsiMe  lot  her  defeat  at  Lsngiidr 


of  rranite  whicb  have  been  intruded  into  the  Ordovician  and  ^urian 
rockt;  the  Ctifiel  hum  tiei  kbout  Dalbeattie  and  Bengairii,  another 
maw  extends  eut  and  west  between  tbe  Caimunore  of  Fleet  and  Loch 
Ken,  another  liei  N.W.  and  S.E.  between  Loch  Doon  and  Locb  Oee 
and  a  imalt  nuua  forms  the  Caimsmore  of  Carapbaim.  Glacial 
deposits  occupy  much  of  tbe  low  ground;  tbe  ice,  navini  travelled 
in  a  soutberiy  or  wnitb-euteriy  direction  Jtas  Idt  abundant  striae  on 
tliel^bergitniiid  to  Indicate  its  conrK.  Radiation  of  the  in  stRaroa 
took  pfamTrom  the  heights  of  Merrick,  Kells,  Ac ;  local  moraines  are 
lounanearCaraphairnand  in  tbe  DeaghandMinnoch  valleys.  GUdal 
drumlins  of  boulder  day  lie  in  tlx  va&s  of  the  Dee,  Ciee  and  Uir. 

CUmaU  and  Apiadtm.—'V\iit  dimate  and  idl  are  bettet  fitted 
for  grua  ud  gieen  cnya  than  for  gi^.  Tlie  uniul  ninfall 
iverages  45-7  in.  TIm  mean  teii4>etmtiiic  for  tbe  year  {■  48*  F.; 
for  January  38-5";  for  July  59".  The  major  part  of  the  land  is 
either  waste  or  poor  pasture.  More  than  half  the  holdings  con- 
laAtA  so  actea  and  over.  Oats  is  the  predominant  grain  crop, 
the  actca^  under  barley  being  small  and  that  imdei  wheat 
insignificant.  Tumipa  are  Boccmfully  cultivated,  and  poutoes 
are  the  only  other  green  crop  raised  on  a  moderately  large  scale. 
Sheep-rearing  has  been  pursued  with  great  enterprise.  The 
av^age  is  con^derably  in  eiceas  of  that  for  Scotland.  Btack- 
faced  and  Cheviou  aie  the  most  "■""■^  on  tbe  Ugh  grotmd, 
and  a  CToaa  o(  Ldcester  with  either  fa  also  in  favour.  Cattle- 
breeding  b  followed  with  steady  succesa;  the  black  polled 
Galloway  is  the  general  breed,  but  Aryshireshave  been  introduced 
for  dairying,  cheeaa-nfkking  occupying  much  of  the  farmers* 
attention.  Horses  are  extensively  raised,  a  breed  oC  naD-aiBcd 
hardy  and  spirited  animals  bring  specifically  known  aa  GaUo- 
ways.  Moat  ol  the  hones  are  used  in  agricultural  york,  but  a 
large  number  are  also  kept  for  stock;  Clydesdales  are  bred  to 
some  extent.  Pig-rearing  is  an  important  pursuit,  pork  being 
supplied  to  tbe  EngUsh  nuikets  in  eonsideraUe  quantities. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  tbe  igtb  century  tbe  number  of  pigs 
increased  50%.  Bee-keeping  has  been  followed  witfa  special 
care  and  the  honey  of  the  shire  is  consequently  in  good  repute, 
the  proportioa  of  woodland  in  the  county  is  smalL 

/ii^iufrjw.— Tbe  shire  ranks  next  to  ASerdea  aa  a  granite' 
yielding  county  and  the  quarries  occupy  a  large  number  of  hands. 
In  some  towns  and  villages  there  are  manufactures  of  linen, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods;  at  various  places  distilling,  breving, 
tanning  and  paper'making  are  carried  on,  and  at  Dalbeattie 
thm  are  brick  and  tile  worica.  There  b  a  little  ship-building 
at  Kirkcudbri^t.  The  Sol  way  fishery  'a  ct  small  account,  but 
salmon  fishing  is  prosecuted  at  the  mouth  of  certain  rivers,  the 
Dee  fish  being  notable  for  their  excellence. 

The  only  railway  communication  b  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western raihny  running  from  Dumfriea  to  Castle  Douglas,  fnmi 
wUdi  there  b  a  branch  to  Kiriccudbrigfat,  and  the  Pwtpatrick 
•  and  Wigtownshire  railway,  beginning  at  Castle  Douglas  and 
leaving  the  county  at  Newton  Stewart.  These  are  supplemented 
by  couJies  between  various  points,  as  from  New  Galloway  to 
Canpbaim,  from  Dumfries  to  New  Abbey  and  Dalbeattb,  and 
from  Aucbencalm  to  Dalbeattie. 

Popntaiim  and  GotanmttU. — The  population  was  39,985  in 
1891  and  39,383  in  looi,  when  98  persooSrSpc^e  Gaelic  and 
English.  The  chief  towns  are  Castle  Douglas  (pop.  in  igor, 
3018),  Dalbeattie  (3469),  KiriKudbright  {*386),  Haxwdltowo 
(S7q6)  with  Creetown  (991),  and  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  (1013). 
The  shire  returns  one  member  to  parliamrat,  and  the  county 
town  (Kirkcudbright)  belongs  to  the  Dumfries  district  group 
of  parliamentaiy  burghs,  and  Maxwell  town  is  combined  with 
Dumfries.  The  county  forms  part  of  the  sheriffdom  of  Dumfries 
and  (kUowajr,  and  there  b  a  resident  iberifl-snbatitute  at 
Kirkcudbright.  The  county  b  under  school-N-ard  jurisdic- 
tion. There  u  an  academy  at  Kirkcudbright,  high  schoob  at 
Dumfries  and  Newton  Stewart,  and  technical  classes  at  Kirkcud- 
fari|^.  Dalbeattie, -Castle  Douglas  and  Dumfries. 


ine  country  nonunauy  lonnea  pan  01  ue  Moman  proviBoe, 
but  the  evidence  b  against  tliera  ever  having  been  a  prolonged 
effective  Roman  occupation.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
the  Novantae  remuned  for  a  time  under  tbdr  own  clue&,  bat 
in  tlie  7th  century  accqtted  the  overiwdshq»  of  Horthurabna. 
The  Sa»»s,  soon  engaged  in  stmg^  with  tlie  Noncnen,  had 
no  leisure  to  kiok  after  their  tributaries,  and  eariy  bt  tbe  9th 
century  tbe  Ateootta  nude  common  cause  with  tbe  Vikiiv- 
Hcnceforward  they  were  styled,  probably  in  ooatanpt,  CeU- 
taidkd,  or  stranger  Gaeb  {ue.  Gaeb  who  fraternised  with  the 
lorrigners),  the  Welsh  equivaknt  for  whidi,  CaOmyUd,  gave 
rite  to  the  name  of  CaOiway  (of  whkh  Galwqp  b  a  vaiianl), 
which  was  applied  to  their  territory  and  still  denotes  the 
Stewartry  of  Klriccudbri^t  and  the  shire  of  Wigtown.  Wbes 
Scotland  was  consolidated  under  Kumeth  UvMjine  (uuwued 
atSoonein844),  Galloway  was  tbe  oily  diMtict  in  the  tooth  tbat 
did  not  form  put  of  the  kingdom;  but  In  reCunt  for  the  tcnioci 
rendered  to  him  at  tins  c^s  Kenneth  gave  fab  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  Galloway  chief,  Olaf  the  White,  sxmJ  also  con- 
ferred upon  the  men  of  Galloway  the  privilege  of  marcfaing  in 
the  van  of  the  Scottish  armies,  a  right  excidted  and  r«cogni«d 
for  several  centuries.  During  tbe  next  two  hundred  ycnn  the 
country  had  no  rest  from  Danith  and  Saxon  Incor^oas  and 
the  continual  bwlessneas  of  the  Scandinavian  rovcn.  When 
Malcolm  Canmore  defeated  and  slew  Macbeth  in  1057  he  narried 
the  dead  king's  widow  Ingibiorg,  a  Pictith  priaoos,  an  rvat 
which  marked  the  be^nning  of  the  decay  <rf  None  iwfi 
The  Galloway  chiefs  hcatated  for  a  time  whether  to  throw  in 
their  lot  irith  the  Northumbrians  or  with  Malcolm ;  hot  language, 
race  and  ttie  utuation  of  their  country  at  length  induced  theas 
to  become  lieges  of  the  Scottish  king.  By  the  dote  of  the  iith 
century  the  boundary  between  and  Scot  bad  was 

roughly  deUmited  on  existing  Unea.  The  feodal  system  ohi- 
mately  destroyed  tbe  power  of  the  Galloway  dtiefs,  «te  icsbtcd 
the  innovation  to  tbe  last.  Several  of  the  lords  oc  "  kin^  "  of 
Galloway,  a  line  said  to  have  been  founded  bf  Fetgns,  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  asserted  in  vain  tbdr  indepewdence  o(  the 
Scottish  crown;  and  in  1134  tbe  line  became  extinct  in  the  ntale 
branch  on  the  death  of  Fergus's  great-graodsoa  Alan.  One  of 
Alan's  daughters,  Dervoigidla,  had  married  John  de  Bali«d 
(father  of  the  John  de  BallolwlMwaskingof  SoMbadboa  taga 
nntfl  hb  abdication  In  1996),  and  the  peqple,  out  of  alEcctiaB  far 
Alan's  daughter,  were  lukeinrm  In  snmwt  of  Robert  Bruce.  In 
1308  the  district  was  cleared  of  tbe  English  and  broaghl  andcr 
allegiance  to  the  king,  when  the  lordship  of  Galloway  was  given 
to  Edward  Bruce.  Later  in  the  i4tb  century  GaEovay  iniiinml 
the  cauie  of  Edward  Baliol,  who  surrendered  Mvctal  ooomtelt 
induding  Kiritcudbri^t,  to  Edward  m.  In  1373  Arehibald 
the  Grim,  a  natural  son  <rf  Sir  James  Dooglas  "  tbe  Good," 
became  Lord  of  Galloway  and  received  in  perpetual  fee  the 
Crown  lands  between  the  Nith  and  Crce.  HempointedaUcward 
to  collect  Us  revenues  and  adndnitter  Justice,  and  there  thna 
arose  tbe  dedgnation  of  the  SUwartry  <4  KskcudbrighL  The 
high-handed  rule  of  tbe  Dou^ases  created  general  discontent,  and 
when  their  treason  became  apparent  their  territory  was  ovrma 
by  the  king's  men  in  r4S5;  Dou^aa  waa  attainted,  and  ht* 
honours  and  estates  were  forfeited.  In  that  year  the  gresl 
stron^mld  of  the  Thrieve,  the  moat  inqiortant  foctres  in  Gallo- 
way, whidi  Archibald  the  Grim  had  built  on  the  Dec  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  modem  town  of  Castle  Douglas,  was  reduced 
and  converted  into  a  royal  keep.  (It  was  djamantbd  in  1640 
by  order  of  the  Eitatea  in  consequence  of  the  hooifity  of  iu 
keeper,  Lord  Nithadale,  to  the  Covenant.)  The  fanwa  cunoa 
Mons  Meg,  now  in  Edinburgh  Castb.  b  said,  apparently  oa 
insufficient  evidence,  to  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  aid 
James  III.  in  thb  siege.  As  the  Dougisses  went  down  the 
Maxwclb  rote,  and  the  debateable  Und  00  tbe  mirrh  run  el 


tne  snirek  oi  ^jKcuaDngnt  ana  uumines  teu  unaer 
EnglUh  rule  for  a  short  pniod.  Tbe  treaty  of  Norhun 
(March  14,  i  j5o)citabltshed  a  truce  betweeo  the  nalioasfortcn 
years;  and  in  t  ss'i  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches  conseoting,  tbe 
dcbateablc  land  ceased  to  be  tnatter  (or  debate,  the  parish  of 
Canontne  being  annexed  to  Dumfriesshire,  that  tif  Kiricandrews 
to  Cumberiaod.  Though  at  tbe  Reformation  tbe  Stewartry 
became  fervent  in  its  Protestantism,  it  was  to  Galloway,  throu^ 
the  influence  of  the  great  landowners  and  the  attachment  of 
tbe  peo|^  lo  them,  that  Maiy  owed  her  warmest  adherents,  and 
it  was  from  tbe  coast  (rf  Kirkcudbright  that  she  made  her  luckless 
voyage  to  England.  Even  when  the  crowns  were  united  in  1603 
turbulence  continued;  for  trouble  arose  over  the  attempt  to 
establish  episcopacy,  and  aowheic  were  the  Covtnantcts  more 
cruelly  persecuted  than  ia  G^oway.  After  the  union  things 
mended  slowly  but  surely,  curious  evidence  of  growing  com* 
mercial  prosperity  being  the  enormous  extent  to  which  smuggling 
was  carried  on.  No  coast  coiild  serve  the  "  free  traders  "  better 
than  the  shores  of  Kirkcudbriglit,  and  the  contraband  trade 
flourished  till  the  19th  century.  Hie  JaoA^te  risings  of  1715 
and  174s  elicited  small  sympathy  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
shire. 

See  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  BiOory  of  Dtmfriu  and  GaUoway 
fEdinbutsh,  1896);  Rev.  Andrew  Symson,  A  Lore*  DtscripiioH  ^ 
G^ftovKty  (16B4 :  ncwed.,iftti|) ;  Thomas  Murray,  ThtLUeraryHittary 
«f  Galloway  (1813);  Rev,  wUliam  Mackeniic,  Uislofy  ^  GaUomay 
ySai);  P.  H.  McKerlie,  History  of  (At  Latidt  amd  lluir  Oitittrt  in 
Ccavmay  (EcUaburBh,  1870-1879);  GaUamay  Antim  and  Uadtr» 
(Edinburgk,  1891):  J-  A.  H.  Murray,  DiiOta t4 tiie  SvnOtnt  Comitki 
^  ScMlaiirf  (London,  1873). 

K1RK%  PERCY  (c.  1646-1691),  English  soldier,  was  the  son  of 
George  Kirke,  a  court  official  to  Charles  L  and  Charles  II.  In 
1666  he  obtained  his  first  eomniisuon  In  the  Lord  Admiral's 
icgiincnt,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  Blues.  He  was  with 
Honnwuth  at  Maestricht  (1673),  and  «m  pfeaent  during  two 
campaigns  with  Turenne  on  the  Rhine.  Ixi  1680  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  afterwards  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Tmngst  ferments  (afterwards  the  King's  Own  Royal  Lancaater 
RegL)  In  i68a  Kirke  became  governor  of  Tangier,  and  colonel 
of  the  old  Tangier  rei^ment  (afterwards  the  Queen's  Royal  West 
SiuF^).  He  distinguished  himself  very  greatly  as  governor, 
tiuni^  he  gave  offcoco  by  tbe  roughness  of  his  manners  and  the 
wildness  of  his  lifie.  On  the  evacuation  of  Tangier  "  Kirke's 
Lam^  "  (so  odled  from  thdr  badge)  returned  to  England,  and 
a  year  later  their  colonel  served  as  a  brigadier  in  Favtrsham's 
army.  After  Sedgemoor  the  rebels  were  treated  with  great 
severity;  but  the  charges  so  often  brought  against  the  "  Lambs  " 
are  now  known  to  be  eaaggerated,  though  the  regiment  shared 
to  the  full  in  the  ruthless  hunting  down  of  the  fugitives.  It  is 
Iften  stated  that  it  formed  Jeffreys's  escort  in  the  "  Bloody 
Assize,"  but  this  is  erroneous.  Brigadier  Kirke  took  a  notable 
part  in  the  Revolution  three  years  later,  and  William  III. 
promoted  him.  He  commanded  at  the  lelief  of  Deny,  and 
made  his  last  campaign  in  Flanders  in  t6gi.  He  died,  a'  lieu- 
tenant-general, at  Brussels  in  October  of  that  jnar.  His  eldest 
■on,  Lieut.-General  Percy  Kiifce  (1684-1741))  «u  colonel 
of  the  "  Lambs." 

KIKKEE  (or  Knu),  a  town  and  miUtary  caatonmnt'of 
British  India  in  Foona  district,  Bombay,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Poena 
city-  P(V-  ('9<3i)>  tOiyQ?-  It  b  the  principal  artillery  station  in 
the  Bombay  presidency,  and  has  a  lai^  ammunition  factory. 
It  was  the  tceaa  of  a  victoiy  over  Baji  Rao,  the  Uat  pcshwa, 
in  s8i7- 

KIBKIMTIIXOCH,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland.  Pop.(igoi),io,68o.  ItissituatedSm.N.E.of 
Glasgow,  by  the  North  Briti^  railway,  a  portion  of  the  parish 
extending  Into  Lanarkshire.  It  lies  on  the  Forth  &  Gyde  canal 
and  the  Kelvin — from  which  Lord  Kdvin,  the  dbtingutshed 
scientist,  took  tbe  title  of  Us  baioity— flows  past  the  town 
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ena  01  ine  noge."  ine  town  oecame  a  ourgn  01  oarony  unoer 
the  Comyns  in  1170.  The  cruciform  parish  church  with  crow- 
stepped  gables  dates  from  1644.  The  public  buildings  include 
tbe  town-hall,  with  a  clock  tower,  tbe  temperance  h^,  a  coo- 
volescent  home,  the  Broomhill  home  for  Incurablea  (largely  dus 
to  Hiss  Beatrice  Clugston,  10  whom  a  memorial  was  erected  in 
iSqi),  and  the  Westermains  asylum.  In  1898  the  burgh  acquired 
as  a  private  park  the  Peel,  containing  traces  of  the  Roman  Wall, 
a  fort,  and  the  foundation  of  Comyn's  Castle^  The  leading 
industries  arc  chemical  manufactures,  iron-founding,  muslin- 
weaving,  coal  mining  and  timber  sawing.  Lenzie,  a  suburb,  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  old  town,  contains  the  imposing  towered 
edifice  in  tbe  Elizabethan  style  which  houses  the  Barony  asylum. 
David  Gray,  the  poet,  was  bom  at  Mericland,  near  by,  and  is 
buried  In  KiikintiUoch  chnrdiyard,  where  a  monttment  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1865. 

KIIIK-KILISSEH  (KiKK-KnissE  or  Kiu-Km^),  a  town 
of  European  Turkey,  In  tbe  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  35  m.  E.  (tf 
Adrianople.  Pop.  (1905),  about  16,000,  of  vdiom  about  half  are 
Greeks,  and  the  reinainder  Bulgarians,  Turks  and  Jews.  Kiric- 
Kilissch  is  built  near  tbe  headwaters  of  several  small  tributaries 
of  the  river  Ergene,  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Istranja 
Dagh.  It  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  position  at  tbe  southern 
outlet  of  the  FidLht  defile  over  these  mountains,  through  which 
passes  the  shortest  road  from  Shtunla  to  Constantinople.  The 
name  KiA-Kilissdi  signifies  "four  churches,"  and  the  town 
possesses  many  mosques  and  Greek  churches.  It  has  an  im- 
portant trade  with  COnstantiiKq}le  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  also 
exports  wine,  brandy,  cereals  and  tobacco. 

KIRKSVILLK  a  .dty  and  tbe  county-seat  of  Adair  county, 
Missouri,  U.SA.,about  119  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 
(i9oe),5966,  including  112  fbrrign-bom  and  agi  negroes;  (1910), 
6347.  It  Is  served  by  the  WabaA  and  the  Quincy,  Omaha  h 
Kansaa  City  railways.  It  lies  on  a  rolling  prairie  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  975  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  First  District 
Missouri  Sute  Normal  School  (1870);  of  the  American  School  of 
Osteopathy  (opened  1891);  and  of  tbe  niated  A.  T.  StUl 
Infirmary  (incorporated  1895),  named  In  honour  of  Its  founder, 
Andrew  Taylor  Still  (b.  1830),  the  ori^nator  of  osteopathic 
treatment,  who  settled  Itere  in  1875.  In  igo8  the  School  of 
Osteopathy  had  t8  instructors  and  398  students.  Grain  aitd 
frait  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  mudi  coal  is  mined  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kirksville.  lu  manufactures  are  shoes,  bricks, 
lumber,  ice,  sgrictiltural  implements,  wagons  and  handles, 
Kirksville  was  Uid  out  in  1S41,  and  was  named  in  honour  of 
Jesse  Kirk.  It  -was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1857  and 
chartered  as*  a  dty  of  the  third  dasa  In  189a.  In  April  1899  a 
cyclone  caused  serious  damage  to  tbe  dty. 

KIRKWALL  (Norse,  Kir^jmap;  "church  bay"),  a  royal, 
municipal  and  police  burgh,  seaport  and  CE^tal  of  the  Orkiiey 
T<lanH%  county  of  Orkney,  Scotland.   Pop.  (1901),  3711.   It  ia 
situated  at  the  bead  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  of 
the  island  of  Pomona,  <ur  Mainland,  347  tn.  N.  of  Ldth  and  54  ml 
N.  of  Wick  by  steamer.    Much  of  the  rity  is  quaint-looking  and 
old-fashioned,  its  main  street  (neariy  i  m.  long)  being  in  parts 
so  narrow  that  two  vehicles  cannot  pass  each  other.   The  more 
modem  quarters  are  buflt  with  great  regularity  and  the  suburbs 
contain  several  substantial  '<rillas  sunounded  Iqr  gardens.  Kirk- 
wall has  very  few  mantifacturcs.  Tlie  linen  trade  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  iStb  century  is  extinct,  and  a  like  fate  haa 
overtaken  tbe  kelp  and  Btraw-pbdtiag  industries.  Distilling 
I  however  prospers,  and  the  tovm  is  important  net  only  as  regaida 
its  shipping  and  the  deep-sea  fishery,  but  also  a»  a  ^stribnUng 
centre  for  the  islands  and  the  scat  of  the  superior  law-courts. 
The  pott  has  two  piers.   Kirkwall  received  its  first  charter  from 
T  ames  111.  in  i486,  but  the  proviuons  of  this  instrument  bring 
rfisreiaidedby  such  men  asRobwt  (d.  1 59O  »»l  Pttridt  Stewart 
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patluincnt  passed  an  act  In  1670  confiming  the  charter  granted 
by  Chulcs  II.  in  1661.  The  prime  object  of  interest  is  the 
cathedra]  of  St  Magnus,  a  stately  cruciform  red  sandstone  struc- 
ture in  the  severest  Norman,  with  touches  of  Gothic.  It  was 
founded  by  Jart  Roguvald  (Earl  Ronald)  in  1137  in  memory  of 
his  uncle  Jarl  Magnus  who  was  assassinated  in  the  island  of 
Egilsbay  in  1115,  and  afterwards  canoniied  and  adopted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Orkneys..  The  remains  of  St  Magnus  were 
ultimately  interred  in  the  cathedral.  The  church  is  334  ft.  long 
from  east  to  west  and  56  ft.  broad,  71  ft.  high  from  floor  to  roof, 
and  133  fl.  to  the  top  of  the  present  spire — the  transqits  being 
the  <ridett  portion.  The  choir  was  lengthened  and  the  beautiful 
eastern  rose  window  added  by  Bishop  Stewart  in  1511,  and  the 
porch  and  the  western  end  of  the  nave  were  finished  in  1340  by 
Bishop  Robert  Reid.  Saving  that  the  upper  half  of  the  original 
spire  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1671,  and  not  rebuilt,  the  cathe- 
dral is  complete  at  all  points,  but  it  underwent  extensive  lepain 
in  the  tgth  century.  The  disproportionate  height  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  building  lend  it  a  certain  distinction  which  otherwise 
it  would  have  lacked.  The  sandstone  has  not  resisted  the  effects 
of  weather,  and  much  of  the  external  decorative  work  has 
perished.  The  choir  is  tised  as  the  parish  church.  The  ikdiat, 
or  &re-beU,  is  not  rung  now.  The  church  of  St  Olaf,  from  which 
the  town  took  its  name,  was  burned  down  by  the  English  in 
1503;  and  of  the  church  erected  on  its  site  by  Bishop  Reid — the 
greatest  building  the  Orkneys  ever  bad — little  more  than  the 
merest  fragment  survives.  Nothing  remains  of  the  old  castle, 
a  fortress  of  remarkable  strength  founded  by  Sir  Henry  Sinclair 
(d.  1400],  earl  and  prince  of  Orkney  and  ist  carl  of  Caithness, 
its  last  vestiges  having  been  demolished  in  1S65  to  provide  better 
access  to  the  harbour;  and  the  earthwork  to  the  east  of  the  town 
thrown  up  by  the  Cromwellians  has  been  converted  into  a  battery 
of  the  Orkney  Artillery  Volunteers.  Adjoining  the  cathedral 
are  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace,  in  which  King  Haco  died 
after  his  defeat  at  Largs  in  1 165.  The  round  tower,  which  still 
stands,  was  added  in  i  sso  by  Bishop  Reid.  It  is  known  as  the 
Mass  Tower  and  contains  a  niche  in  which  is  a  small  efiigy 
bdievcd  to  represent  the  founder,  who  also  endowed  the  grammar 
school  which  is  still  in  existence.  To  the  east  of  the  remains  of 
the  bishop's  palace  are  the  ruins  of  the  earl's  palace,  a  structure 
in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  built  about  1600  for  Patrick 
Stewart,  ind  carl  of  Orkney,  and  on  his  forfeiture  given  to  the 
bishops  for  a  residence.  Tankemess  House  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  mansion  of  an  Orkney-laird  of  the  olden  time. 
Other  public  buildings  include  the  municipal  buildings,  the 
sheriff  court  and  county  buildings,  Balfour  hospital,  and  the 
fever  hospital.  There  is  daily  communication  with  Scrabster 
pier  (Thurso),  via  Scapa  pier,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  waist 
of  Pomona,  about  m.  to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall;  and  steamers  sail 
at  regular  intervals  from  the  fiarbour  to  Wick,  Aberdeen  and 
I.eith.  Good  roads  place  the  capital  in  touch  with  most  places 
in  the  island  and  a  coach  runs  twice  a  day  to  Stromness.  Kirk- 
wall belongs  to  the  Wick  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs, 
the  others  being  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch  and  Tain. 

KIRRIEMUIR,  a  police  burgh  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1901),  4096.  It  is  situated  on  a  height  above  the  glen  through 
which  the  Gairie  flows,  fi\  m.  N.W.  of  Forfar  by  a  branch  line  of 
the  Caledonian  railway  of  which  it  is  the  terminus.  There  arc 
libraries,  a  public  hall  and  a  park.  The  staple  industry  is  linen- 
weaving.  The  hand-loom  lingered  longer  here  than  in  any  other 
place  in  Scotland  and  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Alexander  Whyte  (b.  1837)  and  J.  M.  Barric  (b.  i860)  are  natives, 
the  latter  having  made  the  town  famous  under  the  name  of 
"  Thrums."  The  ori^nal  Secession  church — the  kirk  of  the  Auld 
Lichts— was  founded  in  1806  and  rebuilt  in  1893.  EUnnordy, 
li  m.  N.W.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  the  geologist; 
and  Coitachy  castle,  a  fine  mansion  in  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style,  about  4  m.  N.,  is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Airlie. 

KIRSCH  (or  Kikscsenwasser),  a  potable  spirit  distilled  from 
cherries.  Kirsch  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  Bbck  Forest 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  Voages  and  Jura  districts  In  France. 
Generalty  the  raw  material  conusta  ai  the  wild  duny  known  as 
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Ceratut  tnium.  The  cherries  are  subjected  to  naiunl  fr;x«:s- 
tion  and  subsequent  distillation.  OccastonaUyaceiTiiri  qtur"y 
of  sugar  and  water  are  added  to  the  cherries  after  crmhi-i;  ::: 
the  mass  so  obtained  is  filtered  or  pressed  prior  to  Icnmr!;-  -  - 
The  spirit  is  usually  "  run  "  at  a  strength  of  about  :j  .  c 
absolute  alcohol.  Compared  with  t»andyor  wbtiky  tbech.-: 
teristic  features  of  kirsch  arc  («)  that  it  coalains  id. "  -  > 
large  quantities  of  higher  alcohols  and  cinnpound  ethir'.  1-! 
(b)  the  presence  in  this  spirit  of  small  quantities  oi  h3tir..  .- 
acid,  partly  as  such  and  partly  in  combinatMn  as  bcaulJc".  n- 
cyanhydrine,  to  which  the  distinctive  flavour  of  kitsch  is  btgui 
due. 

KIR-SHBHER,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  urar  r-.f: 
in  the  Angora  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  oa  a  ihsu^in 
the  Kizil  Irmak  {Halys),  on  the  Angora- Katsariefa  roid.  li  1^  ' 
the  line  of  the  projected  railway  from  Angora  10  Kaiurirh.  T- 
town  gives  its  name  to  the  excellent  carpets  made  in  ihc  v  .;  . 
On  the  outskirts  there  is  a  hot  chalybeate  spring,  rq:.'..' 
about  9000  (700  Christians,  mostly  AnneniaRs).  kir^.'-- 
represents  the  ancient  Uocissus,  a  small  town  which  bror.  r 
portant  in  the  Byzantine  period:  it  was  enlarged  by  tht  ir>T  ■ 
Justinian,  who  re-named  it  JuUittianop^ii,  and  nude  ii 
capital  <rf  a  large  diviswn  of  Cappadocia,  a  pautioa  ii 
retains. 

KIRWAN.  BICHASD  (1733-1811).  Irish  scieaibi. boT : 
Cloughballymore,  Co.  Galway,  in  1733.    Fan  of  hiiai'> 
was  spent  abroad,  and  in  t7S4  he  cnlcred  the  Jesuit  x>  .  - 
cither  at  St  Omcr  or  at  Hesdin,  but  returned  to  Irtbroi  ^  - 
following  year,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  family  cstiin  it'.  -."^ 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  a  duel.   In  1766,  having  cori.- 
to  the  established  religion  two  years  previously,  be      c  - 
to  the  Irish  bar,  but  in  1768  abandoned  practice  ia  Ijvikj 
scientific  pursuits.    During  the  next  nineteen  years  tt  rc  .■- 
chiefly  in  London,  enjoying  the  society  of  the  xm.'..fi 
living  there,  and  corrc^Mnding  with  many  savants  on  ibt  i  .' 
ncnt  of  Europe,  as  his  wide  knowledge  of  languages  rr»(  .<.  ~ 
to  do  with  ease.    Hb  experiments  on  the  ipeciSc  gT^>i<  ■'i  - 
attractive  powers  of  various  saline  substaitces  iomd  1  y> 
stantial  contribution  to  the  methods  of  analytical  ckr  ~" 
and  in  178a  gained  him  the  Copley  medal  froei  ibc  K  . 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  ijSoiand  in    ;  - 
was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Cavendish  in  r^d 
lattcr's  experiments  on  air.    In  17S7  he  removed  10  IX'  ' 
where  four  years  later  he  became  president  of  the  Rovil  1:--- 
Acadcmy.    To  its  proceedings  he  contributed  some  ' 
memoirs,  dealing  with  meteorology,  pure  and  applkd  cb^r.  - 
geology,  magnetbm,  philology,  tic   One  of  tbne,on  iIk  p~- ' 
tive  state  of  the  globe  and  its  subsequent  catastrophe,  ir-.  ■  • 
him  in  a  lively  dispute  with  the  uph<dders  of  the  K-.i  -'" 
theory.   His  geological  work  was  marred  by  an  in-.;^.':  '-- 
in  the  universal  deluge,  and  throu^  finding  fossSs  s»i-" 
with  the  trap  rocks  near  Portrush  be  maiBtaiiMd  b>u3  ■  -  ' 
aqueous  origin.   He  was  one  of  the  last  supporreis  in  E.~  • 
of  the  phlogistic  hypothesis,  toi  which  he  nmteivV.  "■ 
Essay  <m  Phlotislon  and  Ike  ConstUution  ' 
fying  phlogiston  with  hydrogen.   This  work.  traulii^r-J  ■  . 
Madame  Lavoisier,  was  published  in  French  with  aii:c-  :  | 
by  Lavoisier  and  some  of  bis  associates;  Kirwan  aticr^r  ' 
refute  their  arguments,  but  they  proved  loo  strong  foe  ^^"^  ■"  | 
he  acknowledged  himself  a  convert  in  1791.   His  oibt: 
included  Elements  of  Uineralogy  (1784).  which  «£S 
systematic  work  on  that  subject  in  the  English  lanf:»P  I 
which  long  remained  standard;  Au  Estimate  0/  ihe  Ttrf  - 
of  Different  Lalitndes  (1787);  Essay  of  iMe  AmdyHs  tf      '  ' 
Waters  (1799),  and  Ceglo[ieai  Essays  (1790).  Is  ^'^  '" 
years  he  turned  to  philosophical  questions,  ptoducirj:  1 ; 
on  human  liberty  in  1798,  a  treatise  00  k>g)C  in  iSa: 
volume  of  metaphyu'cal  essays  in  tSii,  norw  (£  v.y  •  ' 
Various  stories  are  tdd  of  his  eccentricities  as  «eU  H'^'* 
conversational  powers.   He  died  in  Dublin  in  June  i^n 

KISFUUDT.  KiBOLT  [CutLBs]  (178S-1830}.  K^'-'' 
aotbor,  wai  bom  at  T<te,  near  Raab,  od  ibe  6th  of  Flv-^~ 
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bouses,  bdng  situ&ted  on  iu  north-eastem  comer  in  16"  34'  N. 
and  2'E.  The  highest  put  of  the  Uuul  has  in  etevxtton  of 
lio  ft.  The  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  and  nearly  all  pearl  fishers, 
possessing  many  boau,  which  they  take  to  the  peati  banks  on 
the  Arabian  coast.  The  water  supply  b  scanty  and  there  is 
little  vegetation,  but  sufficient  for  sustaining  some  flocks  of 
•beep  and  goats  and  some  cattle.  Near  the  centre  of  the  north 
coast  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty,  now  known  as  Harira,  with 
remains  of  a  mosque,  with  octagonal  columns,  masonry,  water- 
ditenis  (two  150  tU  long,  40  ft.  broad,  34  ft.  deep)  and  a  fine 
nndeigroUDd  canal,  or  aqueduct,  half  a  mile  long  and  cut  in  the 
solid  nek  20  tt.  below  the  surface.  Fragments  of  glazed  tiles 
and  brown  and  blue  pottery,  of  thin  white  and  blue  Chinese 
porcclun,  of  green  cfladon  (some  with  white  scroll-irork  or 
figures  in  relieQ,  glass  beads,  bangles,  &c,  are  abundant.  Kl»h 
is  the  Eataia  of  Anian;  QM  and  Quia  of  Hugo  Polo;  Quiii, 
Quels,  Caea,  Cais,  &c,  of  Portuguese  writers;  ud  Kfaenn,  or 
Kenn,  of  English. 

KISHANOARH,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana 
agency.  Area,  858  sq.  m.;pop.  (1900,90,970,  showing  a  decrease 
of  17%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of  iSg^-igoe; 
estimated  revenue,  jC34>ooo;  there  b  no  tribute.  The  sute  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  by  a  younger  son 
of  the  raja  of  Jodhpur.  In  rSiS  Ktshaogarh  first  came  into 
direct  relations  with  the  British  government,  by  entering  into  a 
treaty,  together  with  the  other  Rajput  states,  for  the  suppreSMOn 
of  the  Pindari  marauders  by  whom  the  country  was  at  that  time 
overrun.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  maharaja,  is  a  Rajput  of  the 
Rathorclan.  MaharajaMadanSinghascendedthetbronein  1900 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  attended  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  1903  as  a 
cadet  in  tbe  Imperial  Cadet  Corps.  Tbe  adminbtration,  under 
the  dnnaw,  is  bi^y  q¥>kcn  of.  Irrigation  from  tanks  and  wells 
has  been  extended;  factories  for  ginning  and  presung  cotton  have 
been  started;  and  tbe  social  reform  movement,  for  discouraging 
excessive  expenditure  on  marriages,  has  been  very  successful. 
The  state  is  traversed  by  tbe  Rajputana  railway.  Tbe  town  of 
KiSBANOAiH  is  18  m.  N.W.  of  Ajmere  by  raiL  Pop.  (1901), 
11,663.   It  ^      residence  of  many  Jain  merchants. 

KISHINEV  (KisUaHimot  the  Moldavians)  ,a  town  of  south-west 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Byk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  and  on  the 
railway  between  Odessa  and  Jassy  in  Rumasla,  i  w  n.  W.N.W. 
from  the  former.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was 
but  a  poor  village,  and  in  i8ia  when  it  was  acquired  by  Russia 
from  Moldavia  it  bad  only  7000  inhabitants;  twenty  years  later 
its  population  numbered  35,000,  while  In  1862  k  haid  with  Iu 
suburbs  gi,ooo  inhabitants,  and  in  1900-115,787,  composed  of 
the  most  varied  nationalities — Moldavians,  Walachians,  Rus- 
sians, Jews  (43%),  Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Germans  and  Gypsies. 
A  massacre  (pogrom)  ot  iIk  Jews  was  perpetrated  here  in  1903. 
The  town  oonMsta  <rf  two  parts — the  old  or  lower  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Byk,  and  the  new  or  ni^ier  town,  utuaied  on  high 
crags,  450  to  500  ft.  above  the  river.  The  wide  suburbs  are 
remarkable  for  their  gardens,  which  produce  great  quantities  of 
fruits  (especially  plums,  which  are  dried  and  exportni},  tobacco, 
mulberry  leaves  for  silkworms,  and  wine.  The  buildings  <d  the 
town  are  sombre,  shabby  and  low,  but  built  of  stone;  and  the 
streets,  though  wide  and  shaded  by  acacias,  are  mostly  unpaved. 
Kishinev  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Bessarabia,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  with  Boo  students,  a  ctrilege, 
and  a  gardoiing  school,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  %  botanic 
garden,  and  a  sanatorium  with  sulphur  springs,  llie  town  Is 
adorned  with  statues  of  Tsar  Alexander  II.  (18S6)  and  tbe  poet 
Pushkin  (1885).  There  are  tallow-melting  houses,  steam  flour- 
milts,  candle  and  soap  woriis,  distilleries  and  tobacco  factories. 
The  trade  is  very  active  and  increasing,  Knhinev  being  a  centre 
for  pie  Benanbiao  trade  in  grain,  wine,  tobacco,  taUow,  wool 


separated  from  the  Persian  mainland  by  the  lCbor<i'Jafari,  a 
strait  which  at  its  narrowest  point  is  lest  than  >  m.  hnad. 
On  British  Admiralty  charts  it  figures  as  "  Oarcncc  Sinii," 
the  name  given  to  it  by  British  surveyors  in  tSiS  in  honour  <rf 
the  duke  of  Clarence  (William  IV.}.  Tbe  island  is  70  ro.  lonx. 
its  main  axis  running  EJM.E.  by  W.S.W.  Its  greatest  breadth 
is  31  m.  and  the  mean  breadth  about  7  m.  A  range  of  hits 
from  300  to  600  ft.  high,  with  strongly  marked  csearpmeats, 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  souihcra  coast;  they  are  larpiy 
comiMscd,  like  those  of  Hormuz  and  the  neighbouring  mainbsd, 
of  rock  salt,  which  is  regularly  quarried  in  several  pbccs, 
principally  at  Nimakdan  (i.e.  nit-cellar)  and  &lakh  on  the 
south  coast,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  fModucts  of  the  islard. 
finding  its  way  to  Muscat,  India  and  Zaiuibar.  In  tbe  oenlie  a 
the  island  some  hills,  consisting  of  sandstone  and  mail,  rise  to  aa 
elevation  of  1300  ft.  In  its  general  aspect  the  island  is  parched 
and  barren-looking,  like  the  south  of  ftrsia,  but  K  ceeturi 
fertile  portions,  which  produce  grain,  dates,  grapes,  mdcns,  &c 
Traces  of  naphtha  were  observed  near  Salakh,  but  eztessirt 
boring  operations  in  1891  did  not  lead  to  any  result.  Tit 
town  of  Kishnt  (pop.  5000)  is  on  tbe  eastem  eztresHty  of  the 
island.  The  famous  navigator,  WUIiara  Baffin,  vas  kiBed  ben 
in  January  i6ai  by  a  shot  from  the  Portuguese  castle  dose  by, 
which  a  British  force  was  then  besieging.  Lafit  (Laft,  Lcli  . 
the  next  place  in  importance  (reduced  by  a  British  fleet  in  i6co  . 
b  situated  lUmut  midway  on  the  northern  coatf  in  the  nc;-- 
fertile  part  of  the  island.  There  are  abo  many  flonrj^iit 
villages.  At  Basdu  or  Bassadore  (correct  name  Baba  Sa*klai. 
on  tbe  western  extremity  of  the  island,  the  British  gDvemnwat 
maintained  until  1879  a  sanatorium  for  the  crews  of  tixit 
gunboats  in  the  gulf,  with  barracks  for  a  company  of  sepcni 
belonpng  to  the  marine  battalion  at  Bomlny,  worlcsbcps, 
hospital,  &c.  The  village  is  still  British  property,  but 
occupants  are  reduced  to  a  cou[Je  of  men  in  charge  of  a  co-l 
depot,  a  provision  store  and  about  90  villagers.  In  Dccembtr 
1896  a  terrible  earthquake  destroyed  about  four-fifths  of  the 
bouses  on  tlK  island  and  over  1000  persons  lost  tbeir  livc^ 
The  total  population  b  generally  estimated  at  about  15.000 
to  30,000,  but  the  German  Admiralty's  StgdkamMmdk  Jmt  *ni 
Pmuckt*  CUf  for  1907  has  40.00a 

Kiriim  b  the  ancient  Oafada,  or  Uonckta,  >  oainc  said  ta 
have  survived  until  recently  in  a  village  called  BnAi.  or  BioUil 
It  was  also  called  the  island  of  the  Beni  Kavan,  from  an  Ara^ 
tribe  of  that  name  which  came  from  Oman.  (A.  H.-S.) 

KlSKUMFiLEaTHAZA.  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  ibe  ceairtf 
of  Pest-Pais-Solt-Kiskun,  80  m.  S.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  nil- 
Pop.  (1900),  33,343.  Ammg  the  principal  buildings  are  a  fn 
town  hall,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  and  a  modern  brpe 
parish  church.  Tbe  surrounding  country'  is  covered 
vineyards,  fruit  gardens,  and  tobacco  and  corn  fieMs.  Tic 
town  itseU,  which  b  an  importut  railway  junclinn,  is  iiutf' 
noted  for  Its  great  cattte-macket.  Numerous  Roman  mns  I'j 
other  ancient  relics  have  been  dug  up  in  tbe  vicinity.  la  t-hs 
17th  century  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  by  Uk  Turk* 
and  it  was  not  recolonixed  and  rebuilt  till  1743- 

KfUOVOMK,  a  town  and  beakh-rcwrt  si  Rsssiss 
Caucasia,  in  the  province  of  Tcr^  iftoated  at  an  ahiiodr  J 
3690  ft.,  in  a  deep  catdron-shaped  valley  on  the  N.  side  of 
Caucasus,  40  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Pyatigorsk.  Pop.  (iV.-' 
4078.  The  limestone  hiUs  which  surround  the  tvm  nt  tf 
succestive  steps  or  terraces,  and  contain  numerom  cans.  The 
mineral  waters  arc  ttnn^ly  impwgnated  with  carlMinic  acm 
gas  and  have  a  temperature  of  ji*  F.  Tbe  principal  apn^f 
is  known  as  Narsan,  and  Its  water  b  caUed  by  the  Circasisas 
the  "  drink  of  heroes." 

KmUr.  fate,  destiny,  a  tetm  used  by  MnhMnanedans  t. 
express  all  the  hiddents  and  detub  of  nan^  lot  in  Kfe.  The 


kit  means  &  tanliard),  a  tub,  basket  or  p&il  used  for  holding  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  fish  ukI  other  goods;  also  applied  to  similar  nfxp- 
tadcs  for  v&cious  doncstic  purposes,  or  for  holding  a  mrkmaD's 
tools,  kc  By  transference  "  kit "  came  to  mean  the  tools  tbem- 
•dvea,  but  more  commotUy  peisMtil  effects  such  as  clothing, 
especially  that  of  a  soldier  or  sailor,  the  word  including  the  knap- 
sack or  other  receptacle  in  which  the  effects  are  packed, 
(a)  The  name  (perhaps  m  corruption  of  "  dttem  "  Gr.  iiMpa) 
of  «  small  violin,  about  i6  in.  long,  tnd  played  with  a  bow 
of  neariy  the  same  length,  much  used  M  one  time  by  dandng- 
masters.  The  French  name  is  pocMetU,  the  instruntent  being 
small  enough  to  go  into  the  pocliet. 

KITAZATO.  SHIBASABURO  (1856-  ),  Japanese  doctor  ot 
medidne,  was  bora  at  Kumamoto  in  1856  and  studied  in 
Germany  under  Koch  from  1885  to  iSgi.  He  became  one  of  the 
foremost  bacteriologists  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  the  bacilli  of  tetanus,  diphtheria  and  plague, 
the  last  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Aoyama,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Hong-Kong  in  1894  during  an  efridemlc  at  that  place. 

KIT-CAT  CLUB,  a  dub  ti  Whig  wits,  painters,  politicians 
and  men  of  letters,  founded  in  London  about  1703.  The  name 
was  derived  from  that  of  Chrlst^her  Cat,  the  keeper  of  the  pie- 
house  in  which  the  dub  met  in  Shire  Lane,  near  Temple  Bar. 
The  meetings  were  afterwards  hdd  at  the  Fountain  tavern  in 
the  Strand,  and  latterly  in  a  room  specially  buittforthe  purpose 
at  Barn  Elms,  the  residence  of  the  secretary,  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  publisher.  In  summer  the  dub  met  at  the  Upper  FUsk, 
Hanipstead  Heath.  The  dub  originally  consisted  of  thirty-nine, 
afterwards  (rf  forty-eight  members,  atid  Indudcd  annog  others 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Lords  Halifax  and  Somers,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Steele  and  Addison.  The  por- 
traits of  many  of  the  mcmbcis  were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Knellcr,  himself  a  member,  of  a  uniform  siac  suited  to  the  height 
of  the  Bara  Elms  nom  in  which  the  dub  dined.  The  canvas, 
36  X  18  in.,  admitted  of  less  than  a  half-length  portrait  but 
was  sufficiently  long  to  include  a  hand,  and  this  b  known  as  the 
kit-cat  size.  The  dub  was  dissolved  about  1730. 

KITCHEN  (O.E.  eyeme;  this  and  other  cognate  forma,  such  as 
Dutch  kadten,  Ger.  KOthe,  Dan.  kUkkm,  Fr.  cuitinr,  are  formed 
from  the  Low  Lat.  OKina,  Lat.  coquina,  coqture,  to  cook),  the 
room  or  place  in  a  house  set  apart  for  cooking,  in  which  the 
cuUnary  and  other  domestic  utmsib  are  kept.  The  range  or 
cooking-stove  fitted  with  boiler  for  hot  water,  oven  and  other 
q^jUonns,  is  often  known  as  a  "  kitchener  "  (see  Cookeky  and 
Hutinq).  Archae(do^uIiaveusedtheterm"kildien-niidden," 
i.e.  kitchen  rubbish-heap  (Danish idilien-iiiJ^iK()fortherubbish 
heaps  of  prehistoric  man,  containing  bones,  remains  of  edible  shell- 
fish, implements,  &c.  (see  Shell-beaps).  "  Midden,"  in  Middle 
English  myddmg,  is  a  Scandinavian  word,  from  «yg,  muck, 
filth,  and  dyng,  heap:  tlie  latter  word  gives  the  English  "  dung." 

KITCHEHER,  HORATIO  HERBERT  KITCHEHER,  Viscoumt 
(1850-  ),  British  field  marshal,  was  the  son  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
H.  H.  Kitchener  tnd  was  bom  at  Bally  Longford,  Co.  Kerry, 
on  the  >4lh  of  June  1850.  He  entered  the  Royal  Milltaqr 
Academy,  Woolvricb,  in  1868,  and  was  craunlssioned  seomd 
lieutenant.  Royal  Engineers,  in  1871.  As  a  subaltern  he 
was  employed  En  survey  work  in  Cyprus  aitd  Palestine,  and 
on  prooMtion  to  captain  in  t88j  was  attached  to  the  Egyptian 
army,  then  In  course  of  re-organiaation  under  British  officers. 
In.the  following  year  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  British  expedi- 
tionary force  on  the  Nile,  and  was  promoted  succesdvdy  major 
and  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet  for  his  services.  From  18S6  to 
t8S8  he  was  commandant  at  Suakin,  commanding  and  re<%iving 
a  severe  wound  in  the  action  of  Handub  in  1888.  In  1888  lie 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  actions  ot  Canaineb  and  ToikL 
From  iS8q  to  1892  he  served  as  adjutant-general  of  the  amy. 
He  had  become  lurevet-odonel  fn  the  Brltlsli  army  in  1888,  and 


the  vexed  miKtary  frontier  of  Wady  Haifa.  The  advance  into 
the  Sudan  (see  Eoypt,  liilitary  OptratioMs)  was  prepared  by 
[borough  administrative  work  on  bk  part  iriikh  gained  uni venal 
admiration.  In  1896  Kitdiener  won  the  action  of  Fctfcec 
(June  7)  and  advanced  the  frontia  and  the  railway  to  Dongela. 
In  1897  Sir  Archibald  Hunter's  victory  of  Abu  Hamed  (Aug.  7) 
carried  the  Egyptian  flag  one  stage  farther,  and  in  1S9S  ifae 
resolve  to  destroy  the  Hahdi's  power  was  openly  iiwUcata]  by 
the  deipatdi  of «  British  force  to  cooperate  with  the  Egyptians. 
The  sirdar,  who  in  1896  became  a  British  raajor-gcnenl  and 
received  the  K.C.B.,  commanded  the  united  force,  which  stemed 
the  Mahdist  zareba  on  the  river  Atbara  oa  the  Sth  id  AjxH,  and, 
the  outposts  bdng  soon  afiennids  advanced  to  Meteaundi  and 
Shendy,  the  Biitiih  force  was  augmented  to  the  tireiigth  of  a 
<Uvisi<»i  lot  tlie  final  advance  on  Khartum.  Kitchenei's  vnrfc 
was  crowned  and  the  power  of  the  Malidists  utterly  (kitroycd 
by  the  victoiy  of  Omduiman  (Sept.  3),  for  which  be  was  raUal 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  recerved  the 
G.C.B.,  the  thanks  td  parlianent  and  a  giant  of  £30,000.  Little 
more  than  a  year  afterwards,  «4iile  still  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  and  a[^intcd  cbicf- 
of-staiiS  to  Lord  Roberta  in  the  South  African  War  (see  Tkans- 
vuL,  History).  In  this  capacity  he  served  ia  the  p^jg"  ol 
Paordcberg,  the  advance  00  Blocmfontein  and  the  snbseqiMM 
northward  advance  to  Pretoria,  and  on  Lord  Roberts'  return  to 
England  in  November  1900  succeeded  him  as  commander^- 
chief,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  local  rank  of  generaL  In 
June  1903  the  long  and  harassing  war  came  to  its  dome,  and 
Kitchener  was  rewarded  by  advancement  to  the  tfiputy-  of 
viscount,  promotion  to  the  substantive  rank  of  genenl  "  lor 
distinguished  service,"  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  grant  el 
£50,000.  He  was  also  ioduded  in  the  Order  of  Meat. 

Immediatdy  after  the  peace  he  went  to  India  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  East  Indies,  and  hi  thb  position,  which  be  held 
for  seven  years,  he  carried  out  not  enly  many  far-rcaddng 
administrative  reforms  but  a  complete  re-organization  and  strate- 
gical redistribution  of  the  British  and  native  forces.  On  leaving 
India  in  1909  he  was  promoted  field  marshal,  and  succeeded  the 
duke  of  Connanght  as  commander-in-diief  and  high 
sioner  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  post,  not  of  great  importance 
in  itself,  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  command  of  the  colonial  ms 
distinct  from  the  home  and  the  Indian  forces,  and  on  hb  apjMUtt- 
ment  Lord  Kitchener  (after  a  visit  to  Japan)  undertook  a  toor  of 
Inspection  of  the  forces  of  the  cmj^  and  went  to  Austiai^ 
and  New  Zealand  in  order  to  assist  In  drawing  up  local  scbenies  of 
defence.  In  this  mission  he  was  hi^ly  succosful,  and  earned 
golden  opinions.  But  soon  after  hb  return  to  England  ia 
April  1910  he  declined  to  take  up  hb  Mediterranean  appoint, 
roent,  omng  to  hb  dislike  of  iu  inadequate  atiape,  and  lie  van 
succMded  in  June  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton. 

KITE,'  the  Patco  mUvus  of  Linnaeus  and  UHnts  ittina  tt 
modem  ornithologists,  once  probably  the  most  famDiar  bird  of 
prey  in  Great  Britain,  and  now  one  of  the  rarest.  Three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago  foidgneii  w«e  sliuck  witb  its  abundance  in 
the  streets  of  Lmdon.  It  was  doubtles  the  scavenger  in  mfiauy 
of  that  and  other  brge  towns  (as  kindred  species  now  arr  in 
Eastern  lands),  except  where  its  place  was  taken  by  the  ravec. 
for  Six  Thomas  Browne  (c.  i66r)  wrote  of  the  latter  at  Normicb — 
"  in  good  plcntie  about  the  dtty  whidi  makes  so  few  kites  to  t« 
seen  hereabouL"  John  Wesley  has  well  rcnuriccd  of  the  nmdcra 
Londoners  that  few  "  who  see  the  paper  toys  hovering  over  tbe 
parks  in  fine  days  of  summer,  have  any  idea  that  the  bird  fr^n 
which  they  derive  thdr  name  used  to  float  all  day  in  hot  wmbcr 
high  over  the  heads  of  their  ancestors."  Even  at  the  bcg^ 
ning  of  the  19th  century  the  kite  formed  a  feature  of  na»y 

>  In  O.E.  b  cjHa;  no  relucd  word  appcan  in  BoeiiMe  laiv>s|efc 
Gtcde,  cognate  with  "  glide,"  b  abo  another  Eoglian  name. 
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with  fatal  xeal  hy  the  gamekeeper;  for  the  kite,  which  had  loii| 
afforded  the  supremat  ^»rt  to  the  fakoner,  was  now  left  fiiend- 
Icss,"  >  and  in  a  very  few  yean  it  lecms  to  have  been  extenninated 
thn»ighout  the  greater  part  of  Englaod,  certain  woods  in  the 
Western  Midlands,  as  well  as  Wales,  ntcepted.  In  these  latter 
a  Btnall  lenuunt  still  exists;  but  the  well-wishen  of  this  beautiful 
qieaes  are  naturally  chary  of  giving  infonnation  that  might  lead 
to  its  further  petsecution.  In  Scotland  there  b  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  numben  suffered  much  dimlnutkn  mtil  about 
183s,  or  even  later,  when  the  systematic  destruction  ot  "vermin  " 
on  H  many  nwon  was  began.  In  Scotland,  howevo-,  It  is  now 
as  much  restricted  to  certain  districts  as  in  En^nd  or  Wales, 
and  those  districts  it  would  be  most  inexpedient  to  indicate. 

The  kite  is,  according  to  its  sex,  from  15  to  27  in.  in  length, 
about  one  lialf  of  which  ts  made  up  by  Its  deeply  forked  tail, 
capable  of  great  eipairtoa,  and  therrfoce  a  powerful  rudder, 
enabling  the  bird  while  soaring  on  its  wide  winp,  more  than 
5  ft.  in  extent,  to  direct  its  circling  course  with  scarcely  a  move- 
ment that  is  apparent  to  the  spectator  below.  Its  general  colour 
b  pale  reddish-brown  or  dnnanum,  the  head  being  greyish-white, 
hut  almost  each  feather  lias  tlw  shaft  dark.  The  tail  feathers  are 
bfoad,  of  a  light  red,  barred  with  deep  brown,  and  furnish  the 
salmon  fisher  with  one  of  the  choicest  materiab  of  his  "flics." 
The  nest,  nearly  always  built  In  the  crotch  of  a  large  tree,  is 
formed  of  sticks  intermixed  with  many  strange  substances 
collected  as  chance  may  offer,  but  among  them  rags*  seem  ilwa>-a 
to  have  a  phtce.  The  eggs,  three  or  four  in  number,  ate  of  a  dull 
white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  several  shades  of  brown,  and 
often  lilac.  It  is  e^>ecially  mentioned  by  old  authors  that  ia 
Great  Britain  the  kite  was  resident  tbrongbout  the  year;  whems 
on  tite  Continent  it  is  one  of  the  moet  regutar  uid  marked 
migrants,  stretching  its  wings  towards  tbe  south  In  autumn, 
wintering  in  Africa,  and  returning  in  spring  to  the  land  of  iu 
tnnh. 

There  b  a  second  European  spedes,  not  distantly  related,  the 
Mihiu  mipans  or  it.  altr  of  most  authors,*  smaller  In  sise,  with  a 
general  dull  blackish -brown  plumage  and  a  kaa  forked  tail.  Id 
some  districts  thb  u  much  commoner  than  the  red  kite,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  has  appeared  in  England.  Its  habits  are  very  like 
those  of  the  q;>cdes  already  described,  but  it  seems  to  be  more 
addicted  to  fishing.  Nearly  allied  to  this  black  kite  are  tbe 
U.  cegfpiiat  of  Africa,  tbe  U.  gMtnda  (the  common  paiiah  kite 

*  Geone,  tUfd  eaH  of  (Moid,  died  in  1791,  and  Cokmel  Thornton, 
who  with  him  had  been  the  btest  follower  of  thb  hiBbeit  branch  of 
the  art  of  falconry,  broke  up  hb  hawking  establish ment  not  many 

Sars  after.  There  b  no  evidence  that  the  purwil  of  the  kite  was 
England  or  any  other  country  reserved  to  king*  or  privileged 
perioni,  but  the  taking  of  it  wa»  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
ordinary  trained  falccmi,  and  in  older  day*  practically  became 
limited  to  those  of  the  sovereign.  Hence  the  kite  had  attached  to 
it,  especially  in  FriRce,  the  e(Hihet  of  "  royal,"  which  ha*  *till 
curvived  in  the  specific  appcllatioo  of  retalit  applied  to  it  by  many 
omithologiats.  The  icandalou*  work  of  Sit  Antony  Wcldon  Kowt 
end  Character  0}  Kini  Jamts,  p.  I04}  bear*  witness  to  the  excellence 
of  the  kite  a*  a  quarry  in  anamualngstoryof  the"  British  Solomon," 
whose  master-fakoner.  Sir  Tboma*  MoRson,  being  determined  to 
outdo  the  performance  of  tbe  French  king's  falconer,  who,  when  sent 
to  England  to  show  sport, "  could  not  kill  one  kite,  oun  being  more 
magnanimous  than  thr  French  kite,"  at  last  succeeded,  after  an 
oumy  of  £1000,  in  getting  a  cast  of  hawk*  that  took  nine  kites 
running — "  never  miued  one."  On  the  strength  of  this,  James  was 
induced  to  witnes*  a  flight  at  Royston,  "  but  the  kite  went  to  *uch 
a  mountee  a*  all  the  field  lost  sight  of  kite  and  hawke  and  all,  and 
nriiher  kite  nor  hawke  were  cither  seen  or  heard  of  to  this  present." 

'  Thus  ]u*iifyin2  the  advice  of  Shakespeare's  Autolycu*  {Winter't 
Talt,  iv.  3) —  when  the  kite  builds,  look  lo  lesser  linen  " — very 
necessary  m  tbe  case  of  the  laundresses  in  olden  tune,  when  the 
bird  commonly  frequented  their  drying-grounds. 

■  I>r  R.  Bowdler  Shsrpe  (Cat.  BirSt  Brit.  Mm.  i.  333)  call*  it 
M.  kvrsfkm.  but  the  linife  of  &  G.  Ctae\ixk'%  Attipiir  Korsckun, 
v,'hence  the  name  is  taken,  unqocstioaabty  represents  the  moor- 
busard  {.Cirnt  Mrutiaoiiu), 


oHuoum  tu  wcu.  nu  tncsc  may  DC  cansuKica  ime  aiies,  wnue 
those  next  to  be  mmtioned  are  more  abemnt  ftmna.  First  there 
b  Elanui,  the  type  of  which  b  B.  eatmltus,  a  beautiful  little  bird, 
the  black-winged  kite  of  Engluh  autbon,  that  comes  to  the  south 
of  Europe  from  Africa,  and  has  several  congeners — E.  axillaris 
and  £.  teripttu  of  Australia  being  most  worthy  of  notice.  An 
extreme  development  (rf  thb  form  b  found  in  the  African 
NatKltna  rioeourii,  as  well  as  ia  Elanmda  furcaius,  the  swallow- 
tailed  kite,  a  widdy-ranging  bird  in  America,  and  remarkable 
for  its  length  of  wing  and  tail,  which  gives  it  a  marvellous  power 
of  fli^t,  and  serves  to  explain  the  unqucstionalile  fact  of  its 
having  twice  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  To  EtanuM  also  tetimia, 
anotherAmeiicnn  form,  b  allied,  though  perhaps  more  remotely, 
and  it  u  represented  by  /.  miuiaifpittuit,  the  Misaisappi  kite, 
which  is  by  some  considered  to  be  but  the  noriliern  rece  of  the 
Neotropical  /.  pttmita.  Compsonys,  Boslrliamui  and  Cymimlit, 
all  bekinging  to  tb«  Neotzo|Hcal  region,  ctmiplete  the  aeries  of 
foima  that  lecm  to  compose  the  sub-family  UStinat,  thouglt 
there  may  be  doubt  about  tbe  last,  and  sane  systemaCbU 
would  thueto  add  the  perns  or  boney-buxzards,  Ptrnina*. 

(A.N.) 

KITE-FLTIlia.  tbe  art  of  sending  up  into  the  ab,  means  of 
the  wind,  li^t  frames  of  varying  shapes  covered  with  paper  or 
cloth  (called  kites,  after  the  bird— in  German  Dratht,  dragon), 
which  are  attached  to  long  cords  or  wires  held  In  the  hand  or 
wound  on  a  drum.  When  made  In  tbe  common  diamond  form, 
or  triangular  with  a  semldrcular  head,  kites  uittdly  have  n 
pendulous  tail  appeitded  for  balancing  purposes.  The  tradition 
b  that  kites  were  invented  by  Arcbytas  of  Tarentum  four 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  they  have  been  in  use 
among  Asiatic  peofries  and  savage  tiibes  like  the  Maorb  of  New 
Zealand  from  time  immemorial.  Kite-flying  has  always  been 
a  national  pastime  of  tbe  Koreans,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tonkinese, 
Annamese,  Malays  and  East  Indians.  It  b  less  popular  among 
the  petqilesof  Europe.  Theoriginof  tbesport.althoughobKure, 
b  usually  ascribed  to  religion.  With  the  Maoris  It  still  retains 
a  distinctly  reli^ous  chtrMtet,  and  the  ascent  of  the  kite  b 
accompanied  by  a  chant  called  the  kite-song.  The  Koreans 
attribute  its  origin  to  a  general,  who,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
inspirited  hb  troops  by  seriding  up  a  kite  with  a  lantern  attached, 
which  was  mbtafcen  by  his  amy  for  a  new  sUr  and  a  token  <A 
divine  succour.  Another  Korean  general  b  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  put  tbe  kite  to  mecfatnlcal  uses  by  employing  one 
to  span  a  stream  with  a  cord,  which  was  then  fastened  to  a  cable 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  bridge.  In  Korea,  Japan  and  China, 
and  indeed  throughout  Eastern  Asia,  even  the  tradespeoi^  may 
be  ae«t  indulging  in  kite-flying  while  waiting  for  customers. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  kites  are  of  many  abapes,  such  as  birds, 
dragons,  beasts  and  fishes.  They  vsry  in  siie,  but  are  often  as 
much  as  7  ft.  in  height  or  breadth,  and  are  constructed  (rf  bam- 
boo strips  covered  with  rice  paper  or  very  thin  nik.  In  China  the 
ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month  b  "  Kites'  Day,"  when  men  and 
boys  of  all  classes  betake  themsdves  to  neighbouring  eminences 
and  fly  their  kites.  Kite-fighting  b  a  feature  of  the  pastime  in 
Eastern  Asia.  The  cord  near  the  kite  b  usually  stiffened  with  a 
mixture  of  glue  and  crushed  glass  or  porcelain.  The  kite-flyer 
manoeuvres  to  get  hu  kite  to  windward  of  that  of  hb  adversary, 
then  allows  hb  cord  to  drift  against  hb  enemy's,  and  byasudden 
jerk  to  cut  it  through  and  bring  its  kite  to  grief.  Tbe  Malays 
possessa  large  variety  of  kites,  mostly  without  tails.  TlieSukaa 
of  Johor  sent  to  tbe  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893  ■ 
collection  of  fifteen  different  Idnds.  Asiatic  musical  kites  bear 
one  or  more  perforated  reeds  or  bamboos  which  emit  a  plaintive 
sound  that  can  be  heard  for  great  distances.  The  ignorant, 
believing  that  these  kites  frighten  away  evil  ^Hrita,  olten  keep 
tbem  flying  all  ni^t  over  thdr  booiet. 

*  The  Bmhmhiy  kiteoflndb,  ffoffsstar  JvAu,  seems  to  be  lathtr 
a  Ikshiog  eagles 


luie-pymg  lor  scicaunc  puipoMS  0cv*n  in  uie  nuwue  m  ue 
i8th  century.  In  1753  Beajunia  Fnutklin  muk  his  memorable 
kite  experiment,  by  which  he  attracted  elearidty  from  the  air 
and  demonstrated  the  dectHcal  nature  ol  lightning  A  mora 
systematic  use  of  kites  for  scientific  purpooea  may,  however,  be 
said  to  date  from  the  experimeUa  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
igtta  century.  (E.  B.) 

MtUor^ogfcal  Uu.—iAmy  European  and  American  meteoro- 
logical services  employ  kites  regularly,  and  obtain  information 
not  only  of  the  temperature,  but  also  of  tlie  humidity  and  velocity 
of  the  air  above.  The  kites  used  are  mostly  modifications  <it  the 
so-called  boa-kites,  invented  by  L.  Hargcave.  Rou^ily  theag 
kited  may  be  said  to  rcsemUe  an  ordinary  box  with  the  two  ends 
removed,  and  also  the  middle  part  of  each  of  the  four  sides.  The 
original  Hargrave  kite,  the  form  generally  used,  has  a  rectangular 
section;  in  Russia  a  semicircular  section  with  the  curved  part 
facing  the  wind  la  moat  in  favour;  in  England  the  diamond- 
shaped  section  is  preferred  for  meteorological  purposes  owing  to 
Its  simplicity  of  construction.  Stability  depends  on  a  multitude 
of  small  details  of  construction,  and  long  practice  and  experience 
are  required  to  make  a  really  good  kite.  The  sizes  most,  in  use 
have  from  30  to  80  sq.  A.  of  sail  area.  There  is  no  diiSkulty 
about  raising  «  kite  to  a  vertical  hdglit  of  one  or  even  two  miles 
on  suitable  days,  but  heights  exceeding  three  miles  are  sddom 
reached.  On  the  19th  of  November  1905  at  Lindenberg,  the 
Prussian  Aeronautical  Observatoiy,  the  upper  one  of  a  train  of 
six  kite*  attained  an  altitude  of  just  four  miles.  The  total  lifting 
surface  of  these  ^  kites  was  nrarly  300  sq.  ft.,  and  tlie  length  of 
wire  a  little  over  nine  miles.  The  kites  are  invariably  flown  on 
a  steel  wire  line,  for  the  hindrance  to  obtaining  great  heists  is 
not  due  so  much  to  the  weight  of  the  line  as  to  the  wind  pressure 
upon  it,  and  thus  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  use  a  material 
that  possesses  the  greatest  possible  strength,  combined  with  the 
smallest  possible  sice.  Steel  [uano  wire  meets  this  requirement, 
for  a  wire  of  Vf  >»•  diameter  will  weigh  about  16  lb  to  the 
mile,  and  stand  a  strain  of  SMne  350-380  lb  before  it  breaks. 
Some  stationa  prefer  to  use  one  long  piece  of  wire  of  the  aame 
gauge  throughout  without  a  fobi,  others 'prefer  to  start  with 
a  thin  wire  and  join  on  thicker  and  thicker  wire  as  more  kites 
are  added.  The  process  of  kite-flying  is  as  follows.  The  fint 
kite  is  started  either  with  the  self-recording  instruments  secured 
in  it,  or  hanging  from  the  wire  a  short  distance  below  it.  Wire 
is  then  paid  out,  whether  quickly  or  slowly  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  but  the  usual  rate  is  from  two  to  three  miles 
per  hour.  The  quantity  that  one  kite  will  take  depends  on  the 
kite  and  on  the  wind,  but  roughly  speaking  it  may  be  said  lliat 
each  10  sq.  ft.  of  lifting  surface  on  the  kite  should  carry  looe 
ft.  of  1*1  in.  wire  without  difficulty.  When  as  much  wire  as 
can  be  carried  comfortably  has  run  out  another  kite  is  attached 
to  the  line,  and  the  paying  out  ia  continued;  after  a  time  a  third 
isadded,  and  soon.  Each  luteincrcases  the  strain  upon  tbewire, 
and  moreover  adds  to  the  height  and  makes  it  more  uncertaia 
what  kind  of  wind  the  upper  kites  will  encounter;  it  also  adds 
to  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  haul  in  the  kites.  In  each  way 
the  risk  of  their  breaking  away  is  increased,  for  the  wind  is  very 
uncertain  and  is  liable  to  alter  in  strength.  Since  to  attain  an 
exceptional  height  the  wire  mtist  be  strained  nearly  to  its  break- 
ing point,  and  under  such  conditions  a  small  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  wind  will  break  the  wire,  it  fellows  that  great 
heights  can  only  be  attained  by  those  who  are  willing  to  risk  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  frequently  having  their  wire  and  train 
of  kites  break  away.  The  weather  is  the  essential  factor  in  kite- 
flying. In  the  S.E.  of  England  in  winter  it  is  poesiUe  on  about 
two  flays  out  of  three,  and  in  summer  on  about  one  day  out  of 
three.  The  usual  cause  of  failure  is  want  of  wind,  but  there  are 
a  few  days  when  the  wind  b  too  strong.  (For  meteorological 
»>uUa,  &c,  see  HETEOaOLOCY.)  (W.  H.  Dl) 


inc  navy  lor  noaimg  rorpeooes  on  nosiue  posiuoos.  As  mucb 
as  two  miles  of  line  have  been  paid  out.  For  purposes  of  pbo»o- 
graphy  a  small  kite  carrying  a  camera  to  a  consideraUc  height 
may  be  caused  to  float  over  a  fort  or  other  place  of  which  a 
bird's-eye  view  is  required,  the  shutter  being  operated  by  electric 
wire,  or  slow  match,  orcfc>ckwork.  Many  successful  pbotognphs 
have  been  thus  obtained  in  En^and  and  America. 

The  problem  of  lifting  a  man  by  means  of  kites  instead  of  by 
a  captive  balloon  ill  still  more  important  one.  The  chief  military 
advantages  to  be  gained  are:  (i)  less  tran^^ort  is  required;  (1) 
they  can  be  used  in  a  strong  wind;  (j)  they  are  not  so  Uable  to 
damage,  either  from  the  enemy's  fire  or  from  trees,  Ac,  and  are 
easier  to  mend;  (4)  they  can  be  brought  into  use  more  quickly; 
(s)  they  are  very  mudi  cheaper,  both  in  construction  and  in 
maintenance,  not  requiring  any  costly  gas. 

Captain  B.  F.  S.  fiaden>Fowell,  of  the  Scots  Guards,  in  June 
1894  constructed,  at  Pirbiight  Camp,  a  huge  kite  36  ft.  hi^,  with 
which  he  successfully  lifted  a  man  on  dificrent  occasions.  He 
afterwards  improved  the  contrivance,  using  five  or  six  Bnaller 
kites  attached  together  in  preference  to  one  large  ooc.  Wiih 
this  arrangement  he  frequently  ascended  as  hi^  as  100  ft.  The 
kites  were  hexagonal,  being  ti  ft.  high  and  11  ft.  acroea.  The 
apparatus,  which  could  be  packed  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  simple 
roll,  weighed  in  all  about  i  cwt.  This  appliance  was  proved  to 
be  capable  of  raising  a  man  even  during  a  dead  calm,  the 
retaining  line  being  fixed  to  a  wagon  and  towed  akMig.  Lieut. 
H.D.  Wise  made  some  triab  in  America  in  rSg;  with  some  larse 
kites  of  the  Hargrave  pattern  (Hargrave  having  previously  him- 
self ascended  in  Australia),  and  succeeded  in  lifting  a  man  40  ft. 
above  the  ground.  In  the  Russian  army  a  military  kite  apparatus 
has  also  been  tried,  and  was  In  evidence  at  the  manccnTres  in 
1898.  Experiments  have  also  been  carried  out  by  most  of  the 
European  powers.  (B.  F.  S.  B.-P.) 

KIT-FOZ  (Ctrnir  [Yntpes]  fdcx),  a  small  fox,  from  oorrb- 
westem  America,  measuring  less  than  a  yard  in  length,  with  a 
tail  of  nearly  a  third  this  length.  There  is  a  good  dni  of  varia- 
tion In  the  colour  of  the  fur,  the  prevailing  tint  being  grey.  A 
specimen  in  the  Zookigica]  Gardens  of  London  had  the  ba^  and 
tail  darii  grey,  the  tail  tipped  with  Uack,  and  a  rufous  wash  os 
the  cheeks,  shouldeis,  flanks  and  outer  surface  of  t^  lirahs,  with 
the  under  surface  white.  The  qiedfic  name  w»  ^vea  on 
account  of  the  eitnocdinaiy  an^ttnesi  of  tba  admaL  (Sec 
Caknivoka.) 

KFTTO,  torn  (t804-r854),  English  biblical  scholar,  was  the 
son  of  a  mason  at  Plymouth,  where  be  was  bom  on  the  4th  of 
December  1804.  An  accident  brou|^t  on  deafness,  aiid  in 
November  1819  be  was  sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  be  was 
employed  In  making  list  shoes.  In  1823  a  fund  was  raised  oa  his 
behalf,  and  he  was  sent  to  board  with  the  cierii  of  the  guardians, 
having  his  time  at  his  own  disposal,  and  the  privilege  of  making 
use  of  a  public  library.  After  preparing  a  small  voJudk  of 
miscellanies,  which  was  published  by  subscription,  be  studied 
dentistry  with  Anthony  Norris  Groves  in  Exeter.  Id  iS>s  he 
obtained  congenial  employment  in  the  printing  office  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Islington,  utd  in  1817  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  society's  establishment  at  Maha.  There 
be  remained  for  eighteen  months,  but  shortly  after  hk  return 
to  England  he  accompanied  Groves  and  other  friends  on  a  pci^-aie 
missionary  enterprise  to  Bagdad,  where  be  obtaiited  penonal 
knowledge  of  Oriental  life  and  habits  which  he  afterwards  appljrd 
with  tact  and  skill  in  the  illustration  of  bibUcal  scenes  and 
incidents.  Plague  broke  out,  the  missionary  cstabEishmcDt  was 
broken  up,  and  in  iSjs  Kitto  returned  to  England.  Onarm-init 
in  London  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  various  aerial 
publications  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Diffutfon  ai  Useful  Knowkdiie, 
the  most  important  of  whkh  were  the  PiOeri^  Butwj  afPalatimc 
udibePiaorMBitU.  Tht  Cyd^fat^  tf  BOSeat  Ukrvtart. 


pu.  1057,  1058}  irom  a,  spcdmen  brougbt  to  him  from  the 
touthem  cout  of  that  countiy  by  Captain  Bardey  of  the  ship 
"  Providence."  At  Shaw's  death,  in  the  ume  yw,  it  passed 


Kiwi. 


into  the  possession  of  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  13th  earl  of 
Derby,  and  president  of  the  Zoologicai  Sodety,  and  it  is  now 
with  !he  rest  of  his  collection  in  the  Liverpool  Museum.  Con- 
sidering the  state  of  systematic  ornithology  at  the  time,  Shaw's 
assignment  of  a  position  to  this  new  and  strange  bird,  of  which 
he  had  but  the  skJn,  does  him  great  credit,  for  he  said  it  seemed 
"  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Strutbious  and  Galiinaceous 
tribes  than  to  any  other,"  And  liis  credit  is  slill  greater  when 
we  find  the  venerable  John  t^tham,  who  Is  said  to  have 
eiamined  the  specimen  with  Shaw,  pladng  it  some  years  later 
among  the  penguins  {Gen.  Hisl.  Birds,  x.  394),  being  appar- 
ently led  to  that  concluson  through  its  functionjeas  wings  and 
the  backward  situation  of  its  legs.  In  this  false  allocation,  James 
Francis  Stephens  also  in  1816  acquiesced  {fkn.  Zoology,  ziii. 
70).  Meanwhile  in  1830  K.  J.  Tcmminck,  who  had  never  seen 
a  specimen,  had  assorted  it  with  the  dodo  in  an  order  to  which 
he  applied  the  name  of  Incrlts  (Man.  d'Omilhtiozie,  i.  cxiv.). 
In  1831  R.  P.  Lesson,  who  had  previously  ifoc.  cit.)  made  some 
blunders  about  it,  placed  it  (TraiU  d'Ornilholotie,  p.  13),  though 
only,  as  he  says,  "  par  aoalogie  et  a  priori,"  in  his  first  division 
of  birds,  "  Oiscaux  Anomaui,"  which  a  equivalent  to  what  we 
now  call  Ralilae,  making  of  it  a  separate  family  "  NuUipennes." 
At  that  time  no  second  example  was  known,  and  some  doubt 
was  felt,  especially  on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  bird ' — though  Lesson  had  himself  when  in  the  Boy 
of  Islands  in  April  1814  {Voy.  "  CoquUie,"  ut  supra)  heard  of  it; 
and  a  few  years  later  J.  S.  C.  Dumont  d'Urville  had  seen  its 
skin,  which  the  naturalists  of  bis  expedition  procured,  worn  as  a 
tippet  by  a  Maori  chief  at  Tolaga  Bay  (Houa-houa),*  and  in 
1S30  gave  what  proves  to  be  on  the  whole  very  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  it  (Voy,  "  Astrolabe,"  ii.  107).  To  put  all 
suspicion  at  rest.  Lord  Derby  sent  his  unique  specimen  for 
extJbitlon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Socieiy,  on  the  nth  of 
February  1833  (Proc.  Zooi.  Society,  1833,  p.  14),  and  a  few  months 
later  (Km.  cit.,  p.  80)  William  Yarrell  commuiucated  to  that  body 
a  complete  description  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  published  in 
full  with  an  excellent  portrait  (Trans.  Zool.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  71, 
pi.  10).  Herein  the  sj'stematic  place  of  the  spedes,  as  akin  to  the 

'  Cuvier  in  the  second  edition  of  hi» /Ckgne  Animal  oaly  referred' to 
it  in  a  footnote  (i.  408). 

'Cruise  in  1S13  (Joum.  Reiidetue  in  Ntw  Zealand,  p.  313)  had 
■pokcD  of  an  "  emeu  "  Touad  in  that  island,  which  must  of  course 
have  been  an  Apieryx. 


he  nod  seen,  and  tnat  tie  had  kept  tbe  bird  alive  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  while  in'  less  than  another  couple  of  years  additional 
information  (op.  cil.,  1837,  p.  34)  came  from  T.  fC.  Short  to  the 
eSect  that  he  had  seen  two  living,  and  that  aO  Yarrell  had  said 
was  substantially  correct,  except  tindenating  its  progressive 
powers.  Not  long  afterwards  Lord  Derby  received  and  in  March 
i8j8  transmitted  to  the  same  society  tbe  trunk  and  viscera  of 
an  Apitryx,  which,  being  entrusted  to  Sir  R.  Owen,  lumisbed 
that  eminent  aiutomist,  in  conjunction  with  other  spedmeos 
of  the  same  kind  received  from  Dn  Lyon  and  George  Bennett, 
with  the  materials  of  the  masterly  nunograph  laid  before  the 
sodety  in  instalments,  and  idtimalely  printed  in  its  Tramaciiaia 
(ii.  157;  iii.  377).  From  this  time  the  wht^  structure  <A  the 
kiwi  has  certainly  been  far  better  known  than  that  trf  nearly 
any  other  bird,  and  by  degrees  other  examples  found  their  way 
to  England,  some  of  which  were  distributed  to  tite  various 
museums  of  the  Continent  and  of  America.* 

In  1847  much  interest  was  exdted  by  the  reponed  disco^-ciy 
of  another  spedes  of  the  genus  (Proceedinp,  1847,  p.  51),  and 
though  tbe  story  was  not  confirmed,  a  second  spedes  was  really 
soon  after  made  known  by  John  Gould  (torn,  cil.,  p.  93;  Truns^- 
lions,  vol.  iii.  p.  379,  pi.  57)  under  the  name  of  Apieryx  awm — a 
just  tribute  to  the  great  master  who  had  so  minutely  explained 
the  anatomy  of  the  group.  Three  years  later  A.  D.  Banlett 
drew  attention  to  the  manifest  difleience  fT^ttjwg  uueg 
certain  examples,  all  of  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
spedraens  of  A.  aiulraHs,  and  tbe  eumiiution  oi  a  large  series 
led  him  to  conclude  that  under  that  nante  two  distinct  spedes 
were  confounded.  To  the  second  of  these,  tbe  thitd  of  the 
genus  (according  to  his  views),  he  gave  the  name  of  A.  mameHi 
(Proceedings,  1850,  p.  374),  and  it  soon  turned  out  that  to  this 
new  form  the  majority ,  of  the  spedmens  already  obtained 
belonged.  In  iSjr  the  first  kiwi  known  to  have  reached  EngUod 
alive  was  presented  to  the  Zoolopcal  Sodety  by  Eyre,  then 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Zealand.  This  was  found  to 
belong  to  the  newly  described  A.  manidli,  and  some  careful 
observations  on  its  habits  in  captivity  were  published  by  Joka 
WoUey  and  another  (ZoUogist,  pp.  3409,  3605).'  Subaequently 
the  society  has  recdved  several  other  live  examples  of  this  f«in, 
besides  one  of  the  real  A.  autlralit  (ProceedtHgs,  187a,  p.  S61), 
some  of  A,  ouwnt,  and  one  of  asui^Msed  fourth  spedes,  j4.  koAsti, 
characterized  in  1871  by  Potts  (Ibis,  1873,  p.  35;  rrmar.  N.  Zeal. 
Inslilule,  fv.  304;  v.  IQ5).' 

The  kiwis  form  a  group  of  the  subclass  Ratitae  to  which  ibe 
rank  of  an  order  may  fitly  be  assigned,  as  they  differ  in  many 
important  particulars  from  any  of  the  other  "Niing  forms  of 
Ratite  birds.  The  most  obvious  feature  the  Apttryget  a5otd 
is  the  presence  of  a  back  toe,  while  tbe  extreniely  aborted 
condition  of  tbe  winp,  the  position  of  tbe  nastrils — almost  it 
the  tip  of  the  maxilla — and  the  absence  of  an  after-shaft  ia 
the  feathers,  are  characters  nearly  as  manifest,  and  oilirrs  not 
1(31  determinative,  though  irtore  recondite,  will  be  found  m 
examination.  The  kiwis  are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and  ii 

*  In  1843,  according  to  Broderip  (Peiuty  Cyclopaedia,  ndiL  tifii. 
two  had  biEcn  praentcd  to  the  Zookwical  Soocty  the  New  ZcaUnd 
Company,  and  two  mon  obtained  by  Lord  Derby,  one  of  which  be 
had  given  to  Gould.  In  1S44  the  British  MuKum  posMnrd  ibrrt. 
and  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Kivoli  Collection,  which  passed  in  liift 
to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science!  at  Philadelphia,  indutSei  a 
(ingle  specimen — probably  the  6rit  taken  to  America- 

*  Thia  bird  in  1659  laid  an  egg,  and  afterwards  cootinued  to  by  oce 
or  two  more  every  year.    In  1865  a  male  of  the  taate  spedn 
introduced,  but  tnouKh  a  itrong  disposition  to  breed  was  st^'^''^ 
on  the  part  o(  both,  and  tbe  cg^s,  after  the  cuMom  of  the  Rii^:.e. 
were  incubated  by  him,  no  progeny  ivaa  hatched  (ProatdiMgt, 

p.  .139). 

'  A  line  series  of  fiirurcs  of  all  these  supposed  species  is  gnn  t-y 
Rowley  (Om.  Miscdlany,  vol.  i.  pis.  1-6).  Soinc  Mben.  as  A- 
nuixima,  A.  moUii,  and  A.  f%sca  have  also  been  indicated,  bet 
.  proof  of  their  validity  baa  yet  to  be  adduced. 
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given  good  Iohhu  in  By  1883  die  beome  wdUmown 

in  Wagneriaa  rAlet  st  the  Le^idg  tlieitn,tiidiheiitcicuedber 
rqnitadon  at  other  Geimu  muiical  centiet.  In  189a  the 
ippe&red  in  London,  and  hid  a  great  iucccm  in  Wagner*!  opeiu, 
noubly  as  BrOnnhilrte  and  a*  iwlde,  ber  dramatic  a*  well  as 
vocal  gif  ti  being  <d  aa  erceptkmal  order.  She  mif  In  Amnlai 
in  1S95,  but  died  of  brain  disease  in  1896. 

A  Lift,  by  L.  Ordefnaon,  was  published  In  1903  (Leipdg). 

KLiOBHFDRT  (Slovene,  Cehftc),  the  c^rital  of  the  Austrian 
duchyof  Cariathim,ai3iii.S.W.ofViennabytaIL  Pop.  (1900), 
94,314.  It  is  picturesquely  rftuated  on  the  river  Glan,  which  is 
hi  commonication  with  tl»  WOrther-see  by  the  3  m.  long  Lend 
canaL  Among  the  more  noteworthy  buildings  an  tlw  parish 
church  of  St  ^gidlus  (1709),  with  a  tower  39S  ft.  in  bel^i  the 
cathedral  of  SS  Peter  and  t^ul  (1581-1593,  burnt  1733,  restored 
1795);  the  churches  of  the  Benedictines  (1S13),  of  the  Capuchins 
(1646),  and  of  the  oMer  of  St  Elizabeth  (1710).  To  these  must 
be  added  the  palace  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Cork,  the  hurg  or 
castle,  ^T<«ting  in  its  present  form  since  1777;  and  the  LandMaiu 
or  house  of  assembly,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  r4th  century, 
and  containing  t  museum  of  natural  history,  and  collection  of 
minerals,  antiquities,  seals,  p«  in  ting*  and  sculptures.  The  most 
Interesting  public  monument  is  the  great  Lindmrm  or  Dragon, 
standing  in  tlie  principal  square  (1590].  The  industrial est&blish- 
ments  comprise  iMtit  lead  iactories,  machlwi  and  iron  foundiies, 
aod  coamierce  ia  actfv«i,eq>eciaUyIn  the  mineral  pmdnct*  of  the 
R^on. 

UpM  the  Zdlf^  to  tbenorth  of  the  dty  once  stood  the  ancient 
Rotnan  town  of  Virunum.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Elagenfurt 
became  the  property  of  the  crown,  but  by  a  patent  of  Majd- 
milian  I.  of  the  34th  of  April  1518,  it  was  conceded  to  the  Carin* 
thian  estates,  and  has  unce  then  tahea  the  place  of  St  Veit  as 
caiHtal  of  Carinthia.  In  1535,  1636, 1733  and  1796  Xlagenfurt 
■aflfered  from  destructive  fim,  and  in  1690  from  the  effects  of 
an  earthquake.  On  the  39th  iA  Uarch  1797  the  French  took 
the  dty,  and  upon  thefoDowiag  day  ft  wwocoqpkd by  Napoleon 
as  his  headquarter*. 

I  XLU  (Utilised  Clajus),  JOHAHN  (1616-1656),  tkrman  poet, 
was  bom  at  Meissen  in  Saxony.  After  studyhig  theology  at 
Wittenberg  be  went  to  Nuremberg  as  *  "candidate  for  holy 
ordeis,"  and  there.  In  exjunction  with  Ceorg  Philiiq>  Hats- 
dOrfler,  founded  In  1644  the  literary  society  known  as  the  FegniU 
order.  In  t647  he  received  an  appointment  as  master  In  the 
Sebaldus  school  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  1650  became  preacher  at 
Kitringen,wherehediedini656.  Klaj'spoerasoonsist  of  dramas, 
written  in  stilted  language  and  redundant  with  adventures, 
among  whidi  are  HSUm-  und  Himmel/aM  CtvitH  (Nuremberg, 
1644),  and  Herodet,  der  Kindermdrdtr  (Nuremberg,  1645),  and 
a  poem,  written  jointly  with  HarsdSrffer,  Pegnaitcke  SMfer- 
tedicki  (1644),  which  ^ves  in  allegorical  form  the  story  of  his 
settlement  in  Nuremberg. 
See  Uttmann,  Dk  AUnttoxtr  DkliUrstJuiU  (GAttingen,  1847). 

KLAMATH,  a  small  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Luttia> 
mian  stock.  They  ranged  around  the  Klamath  river  and  lakes, 
and  are  now  on  the  Klamath  reservation,  soathem  Oregon. 

See  A.  S.  Catschet,  "  Klamath  lodUnt  of  Oregon,"  CmWMIm* 
to  Norlk  AmtrioM  Ellmology,  voL  iL  (Washington,  1890). 

KLAPKA,  QBORO  (iSao-rSoa),  Hungarian  soldier,  was  bom 
at  Temesvir  on  the  7th  of  Ajml  iSso,  wd  entered  the  Austrian 
army  in  1838.  He  was  stiD  a  subaUem  when  the  Hungarian 
revolution  A  1848  broke  out,  and  be  offered  his  tetvices  to  the 
patriot  party.  He  served  in  Imiwrtant  staff  appointments 
during  the  eariier  part  of  the  war  which  followed;  then,  early  In 
1840,  he  was  OTdeied  to  re|dace  General  M^ss&ras,  who  bad  been 
defeated  at  Kstfl*!!",  and  as  general  commanding  an  amy  corps 
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in  the  open  field.  He  then  btilKantly  defended  KomimiB  lot  two 
numths,  and  finally  surrendered  on  bonovrable  terms.  Klqika 
left  the  country  at  once,  and  lived  thenceforward  for  many  )wi 
in  exile,  at  first  in  En^and  and  afterwards  chiefiy  in  Switacriand. 
He  oodtinued  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  imk  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary,  cqTcdally  at  aomenu  of  Enrapean  war, 
such  as  1854, 1859  and  1866,  at  wluch  an  i^>peal  to  arms  seesscd 
to  him  to  promise  success.  After  the  mxtit  1866  (ia  which  ass 
Prussian  major-general  be  organized  a  Hungarian  cofps  ia 
SHeiia)  ''ifp^i  was  permitted  by  the  Austrian  govcnunent  to 
return  to  lUs  native  country,  and  hi  1867  was  dccteda  neaAcr  el 
the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Depdties,  in  whidi  he  bdonced  to  the 
DeAk  party.  In  1877  he  made  an  attempt  to  reoiganixe  the 
Turki^  army  in  view  of  the  war  with  Russia.  Generml  Klapka 
died  at  Budapest  on  the  17th  of  Hay  1893.  A  """rol  wu 
erected  to  his  memoiy  at  Komirom  In  1896. 

He  wrote  ilemoinn  (Ldprig,  1850) ;  Dtr  SatunaOttiq  £s  Vuem, 
Ac  (Lciprig,  iSSi):  a  history  of  the  Crimean  War,  Kritg  m 
Orumt  .  .  .hit  Emit  J>fi  iSjS  (Geneva,  1855):  and  Ant  wmmm 
fruNMriMgM  (translated  (rom  tbe  HaacBnan,Zarid^  1887). 

KUraOIRi  BBDnUCH  JUUDI  (rTSj-iSss},  Gennna  Otient- 
allst  and  traveler,  wu  bon  in  Beriin  on  the  itth  of  October 
1783,  the  son  of  the  '•*»"■'■*  Martin  Heinridi  Klaproth  (f.f.). 
He  devoted  Us  energies  iniiaite  early  life  to  the  study  of  Asiatic 
languages,  and  published  in  1803  his  AiiaHttkes  Magm 
(Wdmar,  1803-1803).  BewasinconsegiieBcecslladtoStftaers- 
burg  and  given  an  apptrintment  In  the  academy  then.  In  t8oj 
he  was  a  member  of  Count  Golovkin's  embassy  to  China.  On 
his  retum  he  was  despatched  by  tlie  academy  to  the  ^"i"f^  oo 
an  ethnographical  and  lingnistic  expkmion  (t8e>7-t8o8),  and 
was  aiterwards  emplojred  tor  srraal  years  ia  connrrioci  with  the 
academy's  Oriental  publicatioas.  In  i8r*  be  moved  to  Betfin; 
but  in  1815  be  settled  in  Paris,  and  in  1816  Humboldt  pwcured 
him  from  the  king  of  Prussia  the  title  and  salary  of  jnofesaor  <d 
Asiatic  languages  snd  literature,  with  permission  to  tcmaia  in 
Parb  as  loqg  as  was  requisite  kx  the  publication  ol  h^  woifcs. 
He  died  In  that  dty  on  the  38th  of  August  1835. 

The  principal  feature  Ot  Klaproth's  enididoa  was  the  1  sil  ik  si  ti 
the  field  which  it  embraced.  Hi*  great  worit  Ati^  pcijtfMt  (Paris, 
1^33  and  1831,  with  Spraek^tat)  not  only  served  as  a  Htumti  «(  all 
that  was  known  on  the  subject,  but  formed  a  new  departure  for  the 
clarification  of  the  Eastern  languages,  more  especially  tbeaa  of  the 
RoMtan  Einpiie.  To  a  great  extent,  bowrw,  his  wocfc  is  now  saecr- 
seded.  The  JUntwary  of  a  Ckinttt  Tnadur  (tSzi),  s  scfSB  of 
documeats  in  the  military  aidiivn  of  St  IVtetitiwig  pmponing 
to  be  the  tiavdb  of  George  Ludwig  von  — ,  and  a  Similar  series 
obtained  from  hun  in  the  Condon  fdietgn  office,  are  all  regaided  aa 
spurious. 

Klaproth's  other  worlcs  indude:  £mr  m  At»  JCmAsm  wmA 
Ceoreun  in  den  Jakrtn  iS07  und  1808  <Halle,  1S13-1S14:  Freoch 
translation,  Paris,  1833):  Ctagraplattk-i^ttorisekt  Bathniimw  da 
tsUichen  Kauhuus  (Wetmar,  1814);  Tatlmnx  kittariann  dt  fAiit 
(Paris,  l836};inK^fiIattf'3aM*teffh^l834-lW):raUm 

ln27);  ana  PiXOMIalrv  Si  jpVSMWMSFnflnpw  fSwgMMSC  (IVl^ 
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KLAPROTH,  HABTni  HBHIRICH  (1743-1817),  Geman 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Wemigerode  on  the  ist  of  December  1743. 
During  a  large  portion  of  his  life  he  followed  the  pcofanion  of  aa 
apothecary.  After  acting  umditant  in  pharmacies  at  QoedliB- 
buig,  Hanover,  Berlin  and  Dsnxig  successivdy  he  csme  to 
Bcilin  on  the  doith  of  Valentin  Rose  the  elder  in  1771  as  manager 
of  his  bnalneaB,  and  ui  1780  beitarted  ancMabUahmentoabiBowa 
SGOonnt  in  the  aune  dty,  when  tnoi  1 78a  he  wu  phunueetficd 
sssesior  of  the  Ober-CoQegium  HttUcom.  In  178^  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  chemistry  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  wba 
the  university  was  founded  in  iSio  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
professor  of  chemistry.  He  died  In  Berlin  on  the  tst  of  Jaaasry 
1817.  Kligroth  was  the  hading  chcmisiof  his  tfaciaGetBiany. 
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An  e»ct  and  caMcleitttaa  tMrker,  be  did  nnidi  to  improve 
and  systematbe  Uk  proccMca  of  uulylkal  chemistry  uid 
mineralogy,  sad  hb  appreciation  ol  tbe  vsloe  of  qvaotiutive 
methods  led  him  to  become  one  of  the  earliest  adhereots  of  the 
Lavoiaerian  doctrines  outside  France.  He  was  the  first  to  dia- 
covcr  manintn,  siiconium  and  titanium,  and  to  characterise 
ihcm  as  dbtincl;  ekments,  though  be  did  not  obtain  any  of 
them  in  the  pure  metallic  state;  and  be  elucidated  tbe  com- 
position of  numerous  substances  till  then  inq>erfectly  known, 
including  compounds  ot  tbe  then  newly  recognised  elements: 
leUurium,  stioatium,  cerium  and  chromium. 

His  papers,  over  aoo  la  number,  veic  collected  by  Umielf  in 
Btitragi  tMT  aiemiithtM  KnaOttia  itr  UinetalkArptr  (5  vols.,  179s- 
iBio)  aad  Ckmittli»  AHmndtumtn  mtmitcku*  iukallt  (1815).  He 
also  publiilud  a  Chimisrhit  IVorUrSiuh  (1807-1810),  and  edited  a 
icvued  edition  of  F.  A.  C.  Cres's  SandbiKk  itr  Cktmm  (1806). 

KLtatER,  JUH  BAnun  (1753-1800),  Frencli  general,  was 
bom  on  tbe  Qth  of  March  1753,  at  Slrassburg,  where  his  father 
was  a  builder.  He  was  trained,  partly  at  Paris,  for  ihe  profession 
of  architect,  but  his  opportune  assistance  to  two  German  nobles 
in  a  tavern  brawl  obtained  for  him  a  Domination  to  the  mili- 
tary school  of  Humcb.  Thence  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Austrian  army,  but  reigned  it  in  1783  on  finding  his  humble 
birth  in  the  way  of  hb  promotion.  On  returning  to  France  he 
was  appointed  inspector  of  public  buildings  at  Belfort,  where  he 
studied  fortification  and  military  acience.  In  1791  be  enlisted  in 
the  Haut-Rhin  voluntcen,  uid  was  from  hb  militaiy  knowledge 
at  once  elected  adjutant  and  lOon  afterwards  lieutenant-colonel. 
At  the  defence  of  Mains  he  so  dtslinguished  himself  that  though 
disgraced  along  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison  and  imprisoned,  he 
was  promptly  leinUated,  and  in  August  1793  promoted  general 
of  brigade.  He  won  oooriderablc  distinction  in  tbe  Vendtao 
war,  and  two  months  later  was  made  a  general  of  division.  In 
these  iqierations  began  his  intimacy  with  Marccau,  with  whom  he 
defeated  the  Royalists  at  Le  Mans  and  Savenay.  For  openly 
expressing  hb  opinion  that  lenient  measures  ought  to  be  pursued 
towards  tht  Vend£ans  be  was  recalled;  but  in  April  1794  he 
was  once  more  imtutated  and  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Sambre- 
and-Meuse.  He  displayed  his  skill  and  bravery  in  the  numerous 
actions  arouiMl  Chaileroi,  and  especially  in  the  crowning  victory 
of  Fleurus,  after  which  in  the  winter  of  i7Q4-^S  he  besieged 
Mainz.  In  1795  and  again  in  1796  he  held  the  chief  command  of 
an  army  temporarily,  but  declined  a  permanent  appointment  as 
cominander-in<htcf.  On  the  13th  of  October  1795  be  fought  a 
brilliant  rearguard  action  at  the  bridge  of  Neuwied,  and  in  the 
offennve  campaign  of  1796  be  was  Jourdan's  most  active  and 
successful  lieutenant.  Having,  after  the  retreat  to  the  Rhine 
(see  French  REvoLvnoNABV  Waxs),  declined  tbe  chief  com- 
mand, he  withdrew  into  private  life  early  in  179S.  He  accepted 
a  divuion  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Bonaparte,  but 
was  wounded  in  the  head  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, which  prevented  his  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Pyramids,  and  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
governor  of  Alexandria.  In  the  Syrian  campaign  of  i7QQ< 
however,  he  commanded  the  vanguard,  took  El-Arish,  Caza 
and  Jaffa,  and  won  the  great  victory  of  Mount  Tabor  on  the 
15th  of  April  1799.  When  Napoleon  returned  to  France 
towards  the  end  1799  be  left  Klfber  in  command  ot  the 
French  forces.  In  this  capacity,  seeing  no  hope  of  bringing 
his  army  back  to  France  or  of  consolidating  his  conquests, 
he  made  tbe  convention  of  El-Arish.  But  when  Lord  Keith, 
the  British  admiral,  refused  to  ratify  the  tnms,  he  attacked 
the  TiA'kB  at  Heliopolis,  though  with  but  10,000  men  against 
60,000,  and  utterly  defeated  them  on  the  30th  of  March  iSoo. 
He  then  retook  Cairo,  which  liad  revolted  from  the  French. 
Shortly  after  these  victories  he  was  assassinated  at  Cairo  by  a 
fanatic  on  the  14th  of  June  1800,  the  same  day  on  which  his 
friend  and  comrade  Desaui  fell  at  Marengo.  Klfbcr  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  French  revolutionary 
epoch.  Though  he  distrusted  his  powers  and  declined  the  respon- 
Mbility  of  supreme  command,  there  is  nothing  in  his  career  to 
kfaow  that  be  wcnild  have  been  unequal  to  it.   As  a  second  in 


command  he  was  not  excelled  by  any 
conduct  ot  affairs  in  Egypt  at  a  tim 
empty  and  the  troop*  were  discoBtenti 
that  hb  powers  as  an  idminiitfatoi 
inferior  to  those  be  nOHOKd  as  a  geoei 

Emauf,  tbe  gnndion  of  Jourdan's  c 
1867  a  valuable  bianraphy  S  KUber. 
Utrlin  it  TkiomnUe;  Ney,  Jfnum; 
Casas.  ittmoriai  4*  SU  HHim§t  I.  Chaia 

Stir  fa  patrit;  General  Paiot,  XiMcr;  Ijv 
.  F.  RouMcau,  KUbfr  M  Mikoh  em  Egy 

KLBm.  mm  LBOPOLD  (iSro-i 
Jewbh  origin,  was  born  at  Miskolci 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Pest, 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  After  travelling 
settled  as  a  man  of  letters  in  Berlin,  wh 
death  on  the  and  of  August  1S76.  He 
dramatic  works,  among  othera  the  hi 
von  iiedici  (i84r);  Luines  (1841);  Zenol 
Maria  (i860);  Strafford  (1861)  and  li 
comedies  DUHenoginiiS^S);  EtnSckii 
(1861)-  The  tendency  of  Klein  as  a  t 
bombastic  and  obscure,  but  many  of  his 
conceived,  and  in  nearly  all  his  tragcd 
brilliant  rhetoric.  He  is  chiefly  know 
elaborate  though  uncompleted  CucAicAh 
in  which  he  undertook  to  record  the  hi 
the  earliest  times.  He  died  when  about 
bethan  period,  to  the  treatment  of  whir 
as  the  chief  part  of  his  task.  The  wi 
bulky  volumes,  gives  proof  ot  immense 
by  eccentricities  of  style  and  judgment. 

Klein's  DramatiKit  Werkt  were  collccte 

KLEIST.  BERHD  HEIHRICH  WIUT 

German  poet,  dramatist  and  novelist,  w 
Oder  on  the  i8th  of  October  1777.  Af  U 
entered  Uie  Prussian  army  in  1 791,  serve 
of  1796  and  retired  from  the  service  ir 
lieutenant.  He  ncxtstudiedlawandphi 
of  Frankfort- on -Oder,  and  in  i8oorccci\ 
tbe  ministry  of  finance  at  Berlin.  In 
roving,  restless  spirit  got  the  better  01 
lengthened  leave  of  absence  be  visited  I 
Switzerland.  Here  he  found  congcni. 
Zschokkc  iq.v.)  and  Ludwig  Fricdrich  . 
1819),  son  of  the  poet;  and  tO  them  be 
gloomy  tragedy.  Die  Familie  Schroffer. 
entitled  Die  FamUie  Gkonorez.  In  tbe 
returned  to  Germany;  he  visited  Goethe, 
Weimar,  stayed  for  a  while  in  I<eipzig  a 
cccdcd  to  Paris,  and  returning  in  1804  t 
transferred  to  the  DomUnctikammer  (depi 
tration  of  crown  lands)  at  Kbnigsbcrg.  ( 
in  i3o7  Klcist  was  arrested  by  tbe  French 
to  France  was  kept  for  six  months  a  cic 
sur-Marne,  On  regaining  his  liberty  he 
where  in  conjunction  with  Adam  Heinricl 
publishcdin  iSoSthejoumal^AoIiiu,  Ir 
and  ultimately  settled  in  Berlin,  where  h< 
Berliner  AbendblaUer,  Captivated  by  the 
accomplishments  of  «  certain  Frau  Hem 
was  himself  more  disheartened  and  embit 
to  do  her  bidding  and  die  with  her,  carr 
by  first  shooting  the  lady  and  then  him; 
Wannsec  near  Potsdam,  on  the  list  of  Nt 
whole  life  was  filled  by  a  restless  sli 
illusory  happiness,  and  this  is  largely  refl 
was  by  far  the  most  important  North 
the  Romantic  tnovemenl,  and  no  othe 
approaches  him  in  the  energy  with  whid 
indignation. 


comedy,  is  of  less  importance.  Of  Kk-ist's  other  drama*,  Die 
Hermannschlaiht  (1809)  is  a  dramatic  treatment  <rf  an  historical 
subject  and  is  full  of  references  to  the  political  i.-ondi(iona  of  hii  owa 
times.  In  it  he  giv--.  vent  to  his  hatred  ol  his  rountry'a  opprcMort. 
This,  together  with  the  drama  Prinz  Friedtui  von  Homburt,  the 
tatter  accoimlcd  Kli'ist's  best  work,  was  first  published  by  Ludn'ig 
Tieok  in  Kltisls  kinUrlassene  SrhrifUn  Robert  Cuiska[d,  a 

drama  corjceivcd  on  a  gmnd  plan,  was  left  a  fngment.  Kleist  was 
also  a  masitr  in  the  .irt  ol  narrative,  and  of  his  Ctiammelle  £ruU- 
untea  (1810-181 1),  Michael  Koklhaat,  in  which  the  fattiou*  Branden- 
burg horK  dealer  in  Luther's  day  (see  Koklhasb)  is  immortalized, 
is  one  o(  the  best  German  »torie*  of  its  lime.  He  also  wrote  tome 
patriotic  lyrics.  Hi*  Cezammellt  Schriflen  were  published  by 
Ludwig  Ticck  (3  vols.  1836]  and  by  Julian  Schmidt  (new  ed.  1874); 
also  by  F.  Muncker  (4  vol*.  1883)1  by  T.  Zolting  (4  vols.  iS8j); 
by  K.  Siegen,  (4  vols.  1695) ;  and  in  a  critical  edition  by  E,  Schmidt 
(5  vol*.  1904-1905).  His  AmtfJodUU  Dramen  were  published  by 
K.  Sicgen  (Lcipiig,  1877):  and  his  letters  were  fir*t  publiihed 
by  E.  von  BUlow,  Heinrick  son  KUisIs  Leben  und  Briefs  (1848). 

See  further  A.  Wilbrandl,  Heinrick  van  KUist  (i86i) ;  O.  Brahm, 
Heinrick  von  KUiil  (1884);  R.  Bonafous,  Henri  Kleiil,  sa  vie  et 
jes  trwres  (1894);  H.  Conrad,  Heinrick  von  Kleist  alt  Mtnsck  und 
Piehirr  (i8g6);  G.  Minde-Pouet,  Heinrick  von  KUiil,  iriru  Sbracke 
und  sein  Slit  (1897);  R.  Steie,  Heinrick  von  KUisU  Berliiur  Kimpje 
(1901):  F,  ScrvacB.  Heinrick  von  KUisl  (1901);  S.  Wukadinowic, 
Klrisi-Sludirn  (1904):  S.  Rahmer,  H.  ton  KUisl  alt  Mtnsch  una 
Dukier  (1909). 

KLEIST,  EWALD  CBRISTIAK  TOH  (1715-17S9),  German 
poel,  was  born  at  Zeblin,  near  KOslin  in  Pomerania,  on  the  7th  of 
March  1715,  After  attending  the  Jesuit  school  in  Deutschktona 
and  the  gymnasium  in  Danzig,  he  proceeded  in  1731  to  the  uni' 
vcrsity  of  Konigaberg,  where  he  studied  Law  and  mathematics. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  entered  the  Danish  army, 
in  which  he  became  an  officer  in  1736.  Recalled  to  Prussia  by 
Frederick  II.  in  1740,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Potsdam,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
J.  W.  L.  Gleim  who  interested  him  in  poetry.    After  dis- 

tinguishing himself  at  the  battle  of  MoUwiis  (April  10,  1741) 
and  the  siege  of  Neisse  (1741),  he  was  promoted  captain  in  1749 
and  major  in  1756.  Quartered  during  the  winter  of  1757-1758  in 
Leipzig,  he  found  relief  from  his  irksome  military  duties  in  the 
society  of  Gofthold  Ephraim  Lcssing  {q.v.).  Shortly  afterwards 
in  the  battle  of  Kuncrsdorf,  on  the  nth  of  August  1759,  he 
was  mortally  wounded  while  leading  the  attack,  and  died  at 
Frank  fort -on -Oder  on  the  24lh  of  August  following. 

Kleist's  chief  work  is  a  poem  in  hexameters,  Dcr  FriMing 
(■74Q)i  for  which  Thomson's  Scasoiu  largely  supplied  ideas. 
In  his  description  of  the  beauties  of  nature  Kleist  shows  real 
poetical  genius,  an  almost  modem  sentiment  and  fine  taste. 
He  also  wrote  some  charming  odes,  idylls  atid  elegies,  and  a 
small  epic  poem  Cissides  und  Packet  (1759),  the  subject  being 
two  Thessalian  friends  who  die  an  heroic  death  for  their  country 
in  a  battle  against  the  Athenians. 

Kleist  published  in  1756  the  first  collection  of  his  Ctdickle,  which 
was  followed  by  a  second  in  1758.  After  his  death  his  friend  Karl 
Wilhclm  Elamler  (q.F.)  published  an  edition  of  KUtili  idmUiche  Werkt 
in  a  vols.  (1760).  A  critical  edition  was  published  by  A.  Sauer,  in 
3  vols.  (1B80-1881).  Cf.  further,  A.Chuquct,  De  Ewaidi  KUiiliivita 
el  scriptit  (Paris,  18S7],  and  H.  Pr&hle,  rriedrick  dcr  Grotie  und  die 
deutsckM  Liliralur  (1073}. 

KLERKSDORP,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  118  m.  S.W.  of 
Johannesburg  and  193  m.  N.E.  of  Rimberley  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1904),  4376  of  whom  3303  were  whiles.  The  town,  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schoonspruit  10  m.  above  its  junction  with 
the  Vaal,  possesses  several  fine  public  buildings.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  gold-mines,  the  reef  appearing  to  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Witnatersrand  basin.  Diamonds  (green  in 
colour)  and  coal  are  also  found  in  the  district.  Klerksdorp  was 
one  of  the  villages  founded  by  tbe  &rst  Boers  who  crossed  the 
Vaal,  dating  from  i3j8.  The  modem  (own,  which  is  01  the  side 
of  the  spruit  opposite  tht  old  village,  was  founded  in  188S.  | 


general  of  the  bishop  of  Passau  he  ejthibited  tbe  zeal  of  a  convert 
in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  count er-reformaiioD  in  Austri*. 
He  became  bishop  of  Vienna  in  1598;  but  more  important  was 
his  association  with  the  archduke  Matthias  which  began  about 
the  same  time.  Both  before  and  after  1611,  when  &IatlhUs 
succeeded  his  brother  Rudolph  II.  as  emperor,  KlesI  was  the 
originator  and  director  of  his  policy,  although  be  stoutly  <^>poz^ 
the  concessions  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  in  1606.  He  assisted 
to  secure  the  election  of  Matthias  to  the  imperial  throne,  an  l 
sought,  but  without  success,  to  strengthen  the  new  emprrk:r'5 
position  by  making  peace  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protiri- 
tants.  When  during  the  short  reign  of  Matthias  tbe  qucstien  of 
the  imperial  succession  demanded  prompt  attention,  tbe  bi^bc.p, 
although  quite  as  anxious  as  his  opponents  to  retain  the  empire 
in  the  house  of  Habsburg  and  to  preserve  the  dominance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  advised  that  this  question  should  be 
shelved  until  some  arrangement  with  the  Protestant  princes  h;id 
been  reached.  This  counsel  was  displeasing  to  the  archduke  Mati 
milian  and  to  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11. 
who  believed  that  Klesl  was  hostile  to  the  candidature  of  the 
latter  prince.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  shake  his  indu^  rce 
with  the  emperor;  and  in  June  1618,  a  few  months  before  ihe 
death  of  Matthias,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the  archdukes  zr.i 
imprisoned  at  Ambraa  in  Tirol.  In  1631  Klesl,  who  bad  been  1 
cardinal  since  1615,  was  transferred  to  Rome  by  crder  of  Tt^ 
Gregory  XV.,  and  was  released  from  imprisonrpcnt.  In  1(1:7 
Ferdinand  II.  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  episcopal  duties  in 
Vienna,  where  he  died  on  the  iSth  of  September  1630. 

See  J.  Freiherr  von  Hammer-Purcsull,  KhUsIs  Lebcn  (VVrai. 
1847-1851);  A.  Kcrxhbaumer,  Kardinal  KUil  (Vienna,  18651,  ^fJ 
Klesls  Britfean  Rudolf i  II.  OberstkofmeisUr  A.  Frnkirr  m  Duhuk- 
lUin,  edited  by  V.  Bibl.  (Vieona,  1900). 

KUNGBR.  FRISORICB  ■IXIHILUH  VOH  (1753-18.11), 
German  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  bom  of  humble  purenta^ 
at  Fran kfott-«n- Main,  on  the  t7ih  of  February  1753.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  early  years  were  a  hard 
struggle.  He  was  enabled,  however,  in  1774  to  enter  th«  uniMrr- 
sity  of  Giessen,  where  he  studied  law;  and  Goethe,  with  wfaorr^  he 
had  been  acquainted  since  childhood,  helped  him  in  many  Ka>-s. 
In  177s  Klinger  gained  with  his  tragedy  Die  Zwillinge  a  prjx 
offered  by  the  Hamburg  theatre,  tmder  the  au^iccs  of  the  acirc^ 
Sophie  Charlotte  Ackerm3nn(i  714-1793)  and  her  son  the  fatno  js 
actor  and  playwright,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Schroder  (i744-i$[d'. 
In  1776  Klinger  was  appointed  Theaierdickltr  to  tbe  "  Scylerscbe 
Scfaauspiel-Gescllschaft  "  and  held  this  post  for  two  years,  la 
1778  he  entered  the  Austrian  military  service  and  lo«^  part  in  the 
Bavarian  war  of  succession.  In  1780  he  went  to  St  Petcr^burs. 
became  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  was  ennobled  and  attached 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  jouraey  ta 
Italy  and  France.  In  i785hewasappoinicd  director  of  the  corps 
of  cadets,  and  having  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  eraprc^ 
Catharine,  was  made  praescsof  the  Academy  of  Knights  in  irs«- 
In  180J  Klinger  was  nominated  by  the  emperor  Alexan^lcr 
curator  of  the  university  of  Dorpat,  an  office  he  held  uriJ 
1817;  in  1811  he  became  lieutenant-general.  He  then  gradujiij' 
gave  up  his  official  posts,  and  after  living  for  many  jears  la 
honourable  retirement,  died  at  Dorpat  on  the  35th  of  February 
1831. 

Klinger  was  a  man  of  vigorous  moral  character  and  full  of  6=e 
feeling,  though  the  bitter  experiences  and  deprivatiocts  c:.f 
his  youth  are  largely  reflected  in  his  dramas.  It  was  one  of  K^s 
earliest  works,  Sturm  und  Drang  (1776),  which  gave  its  name  10 
this  literary  epoch.  In  addition  10  this  tragedy  and  Dit  Zv-UIi^^ 
{1776),  the  chief  plays  of  his  early  period  of  passionate  ferv^'.;r 
and  restless  "storm  and  stress"  are  Dit  neme  Arria  (i;:-', 
SimsoneCrisaldo  (1776}  tad  SlUpo  undstiue  Kinder  (i;So).  To 


a  titer  period  bdonfs  the  fine  double  tragedy  of  UeJai  in  Karintk 
ind  UetUa  attf  dtm  Kaukasot  (1791)-  In  Russia  he  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  the  writing  of  philosophical  romances,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  Fautli  Leben,  Taltn  and  HMenJahrl 
(j;9t),  Ctickuku  Ciafart  da  Barmecideti  (1791)  and  GesekichU 
Ripbatti  dt  AquUlas  {179J}.  This  icriei  was  closed  in  iSoj 
*ilh  Betracitunten  uni  Gedanken  Uber  tersckiedttu  CtgensUliuU 
iiT  Well  mud  der  IMeratur.  In  these  works  Klingcr  gives 
aim  and  dignified  c:q>res8ioa  to  the  leading  ideas  which  the 
period  of  Stmrm  uni  Ikmt  bad  bequeathed  to  German  dawcal 
Huratare. 

Klinger*a  worfcs  were  published  In  twelve  volumei  (1809-1815), 
aim  1833-1833  and  1843.  The  most  recent  edition  isinei^ht  volumci 
(id; 8- 1 880) Tout  noneof  tlmciscamplete.  A  selection  will  be  found 
in  A.  Sauer,  Slurmtr  und  Drdattr.  vol  i.  (iSSj).  See  E.  Schmidt, 
Ltws  uud  Klitter  (1S78):  M.  Rlcger,  Klinter  in  der  Sturm-  und 
Drau^trUde  (1880);  aod  Kiinier  in  seiiur  Rcijt  (1S96). 

KUMBR.  MAX  (1857-      ),  German  painter,  etcher  and 
tnilptor,  was  bom  at  Plagwitz  near  Leipzig.    He  attended  the 
dissetat  the  Carbnihe  art  school  in  1874,  and  went  in  the  folbw- 
ing  year  to  Berlin,  where  in  1878  he  created  a  sensation  at  the 
Academy  exhibition  with  two  series  of  pen-and-ink  drawings — 
the  "  Scries  upon  the  Theme  of  Christ  "and  "  Fantasies  upon  the 
Finding  ol  a  Glove."    The  daring  originality  of  these  imaginative 
and  eccentric  works  caused  an  outburst  of  indignation,  and  the 
artist  was  voted  insane;  nevertheless  the  "Glove"  series  was 
bou^t  by  the  Berlin  National  Gallery.    His  painting  of  "  The 
Judgment  of  Paris  "  caused  a  similar  storm  of  indignant  protest 
in  1 SS7,  owing  to  its  rejcclion  of  all  conventional  attributes  and 
the  naive  directness  of  the  conception.    His  vivid  and  somewhat 
morbid  imagination,  with  its  leaning  towards  the  gruesome  and 
disagreeable,  and  the  Goyaesque  turn  of  his  mind,  found  their 
best  expression  in  his  "cycles"  of  etchings:  "Deliverances  of 
SarriBcial  Victims  told  in  Ovid."  "  A  Brahms  Phantasy,"  "  Eve 
and  the  Future,"  "A  Life,"  and  "  Of  Dcdth";  but  in  his  use  of  the 
pccdie  be  does  not  aim  at  the  technical  excellence  of  the  great 
nastm;  it  BU[q4ia  him  merely  with  mcani  of  expressing  his 
ideas.    After  18S6  Klinger  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to 
painting  and  sculpture.    In  his  p.ainiing  he  aims  neither  at  classic 
beauty  nor  modem  truth,  but  at  grim  imprcssivcncss  not  without 
a  touch  of  mysticism.    His  "  Picti  "  at  the  Dresden  Gallery,  the 
frescoes  at  the  Leipxig  University,  and  the  "  Christ  In  Olympus," 
at  the  Modem  Gallery  in  Vienna,  are  characteristic  examples  of 
his  art.    The  Leipzig  Museum  contains  his  sculptured  "Salome" 
and  "  Cassandra."    In  sculpture  he  favours  the  use  of  vari- 
coloured materials  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  chryselephantine 
iculpture.  His  "Bertboven"  ta  a  notable  instance  of  his  work 
ia  this  direction. 

KLIPSPRINGSR,  the  Boer  name  of  a  small  African  mountain- 
antelope  {Oreotraguj  sallalor),  ranging  from  the  Cape  through 
East  Africa  to  Somalibnd  and  Abyssinia,  and  characterized  by 
its  blunt  rounded  hoofs,  thick  pithy  hair  and  gold-qungled 
colouring.  The  klipspringer  represents  a  genus  by  Itself,  the 
various  local  forms  not  being  worthy  of  more  than  racial  dis- 
tinction.   The  activity  of  these  antelopes  is  marvrilous. 

KLOKDIKB,  a  district  in  Yukon  Territory,  north>wcstern 
Canada,  approximatriy  in  64'  N.  and  140*  W.  The  lintti  are 
rat  her  indefinite,  but  the  district  includes  I  he  country  to  the  south 
of  the  Klondike  River,  which  comes  into  the  Yukon  from  the  cast 
and  has  several  tributaries,  as  well  as  Indian  River,  a  second 
branch  of  the  Yukon,  (lowing  into  it  some  distance  above  the 
Kkmdike.  The  richer  gold-bearing  gravck  an  found  along  the 
creeks  tributary  to  these  two  rivers  within  an  area  of  about 
800  sq.  m.  The  Klondike  district  is  a  dissected  peneplain  with 
low  ridges  of  rounded  forms  rising  to  4250  ft.  above  the  sea  at 
the  Dome  which  forms  its  centre.  All  of  the  gold-bearing  creeks 
rise  not  far  from  the  Dome  and  radiate  in  various  directions 
toward  the  Klondike  and  Indian  rivers,  the  most  productive 
being  Bonanza  with  its  tributary  Eldorado,  Hunker,  Dominion 
and  Cold  Run.  Of  these,  Eldorado,  for  the  two  or  three  miles 
in  which  it  was  gold-bearing,  was  much  the  richest,  and  for  its 
length  probaUy  surpassed  any  other  known  placer  deposit 


Rich  gravel  was  discovered  on  Bonac 
rush  to  this  almost  inaccessible  rcj 
of  30,000  coming  in  within  the  neil 
rapidly  increasing  output  of  gold, 
of  $11,000,000.  Since  then  the  prod 
until  in  1906  it  fell  to  $5,600,00% 
worked  out  before  1910,  aiul  most  of 
Klondike  for  Alaska  and  other  rcgii 
for  a  time  was  a  bustling  city  of  n 
to  about  30D0  inhabitants.  As  the  g 
the  mines  were  worked  by  a  thawi 
Ares,  afterwards  by  using  steam,  nen 
to  meet  the  unusual  conditions.  Li 
mining  were  resorted  to  with  success. 

The  Klondike,  in  spite  of  iu  isol 
gel  her  miners  and  adventurers  from 
it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Canai 
mounted  police,  who  were  entrusted 
that  life  and  property  were  as  safe 
lawless  methods  were  adopted  by  the 
camps  in  the  western  United  Slates 
difficult  of  access,  but  can  now  be  re! 
in  summer,  travelling  by  welt-appoin 
and  the  Yukon  River.  Owing  to  t 
summer  roads  were  excessively  bad 
wagon  roads  ha\'e  since  been  constn 
mining  centres.  Dawson  itself  hasal 
city  in  spite  of  being  founded  on  a  fr 
plied  with  ordinary  market  vegetables 
river.  During  the  winter,  when  tor  s 
appear  above  the  hills,  the  cold  is  inten 
wind,  but  the  well-chinked  log  botisct 
warm.  When  winter  travel  is  necessi 
are  generally  made  use  of,  except  01 
While  Horse,  where  horses  are  used. 
Dawson  with  British  Columbia,  but 
It  in  order  are  so  great  over  the  long  ii 
communication  is  often  broken.  G< 
economic  product  of  the  Klondike,  th< 
qre  occur,  and  lignite  coal  has  been  j 
Yukon.  The  source  of  the  gold  se 
stringers  of  quarts  in  the  siliceous  a 
form  the  bed  rock  of  much  of  the  ■ 
quartz  veins  have  been  discovered;  a 
placer  regions  the  Klondike  has  not 
continue  the  production  of  gtdd  when  tl 

KUOV?,  OHHO  (1822-1903),  Genua 
Leer  on  the  9th  of  October  iSai,  and  w, 
silies  of  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Gdtlingcn. 
a  teacher  at  Leer  and  at  Osnabriick; 
Hanover,  where  he  became  intimate  « 
made  him  his  Arckhrat.  Thoroughly 
In  hearty  accord  with  George  In  resist 
and  after  the  annexation  of  Hanover 
the  exiled  king  to  Hictzing.  He  beca 
1874.  He  died  at  Penzing,  near  Vien. 
1903.  Klopp  is  best  known  as  the  autfa 
Stuart  (Vienna,  1875-1888),  the  luUes 
later  Stuarts. 

His  Dtr  Kenif  FrUdrith  II.  und  Stint  f 
ancj  CtsckickU  Oslfrirdands  (Hanover,  li 
of  Pru<^«ij.  His  other  works  include  Dt 
turn  Tode  Castav  Adolfi  (Padcrborn,  l8g 
oF  his  Tilly  im  drtissitjahrifen  Kritie  { 
Coorgc  v.,  Kdnit  Ctorf  V.  fHanovcr,  18 
(Berlin,  1897)-  He  edited  Corriipondenz 
inif/cralare  td  it  P.  Mario  I'Aviano  capuci 
also  wrote  much  in  defence  of  George  V. 
including  thr  OMzieller  8cricbl  ubtr  dit 
Hannoser  und  Preusitn  i"  '8*^ 
ediicd  the  works  of  Lcibnlti  >n  eleven  vo5 

See  W.  Klopp.  Onna  fiioPP'  l^i*"" 

KLOPSTOGK,  QCr(MlftV  TBIBDHIC 
poet',  WHS  bom  it  Qu^|Ji\itttvoov^  » 


and  skater.  In  his  thirteenth  year  Klopstock  returned  to 
Quedlinburg  where  he  attended  the  gymnasium,  and  in  173Q 
proceeded  to  the  famoui  classical  school  of  Schulprorta.  Here 
he  soon  became  an  adept  in  Creek  and  Latin  vcrsiAcatioo,  and 
wrote  some  meritorious  idylls  and  odes  in  German.  His  original 
intention  of  making  the  emperor  Henry  I.  ("  The  Fowler  ")  the 
heroof  anepic,  was,  underiheinftuencc of  Milton's  Parodist  Loil, 
with  which  he  became  acquainted  through  Bodmer's  translation, 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  religious  epic.  While  yet  at  school, 
he  had  already  drafted  the  plan  of  Der  Messios,  upon  which  his 
f&me  mainly  rests.  On  the  iisi  of  September  1745  he  delivered 
on  quitting  school  a  remarkable  "leaving  oration"  on  epic 
poetry — Absckitdsrede  Hbcr  dieepische  Pocsie,kullur-  undlilerar- 
fttchiclillicli  erliiutert— And  next  proceeded  to  Jena  as  a  student 
of  theology,  where  he  elaborated  the  first  three  cantos  of  the 
Matiai  in  prose.  The  life  at  this  university  being  uncongenial 
to  him,  he  removed  in  the  spring  of  1746  lo  Leipzig,  and  here 
joined  the  circle  of  young  men  of  letters  who  contributed  to 
the  Bremer  Beitrage.  In  this  periodical  the  first  three  cantos 
of  the  Messias  in  hexameters  were  anonymously  published  in 
1 748.  A  new  era  in  German  literature  had  commenced,  and  the 
name  of  the  author  soon  became  known.  In  Leipzig  he  also 
wrote  a  number  of  odes,  the  best  known  of  which  is  An  meiiie 
FreuHde  (1747),  afterwards  recast  as  Wimolf  (1767)-  He  left 
the  university  in  1748  and  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family 
of  >  relative  at  Langensalza.  Here  unrequited  love  for  a  cousin 
(the"  Fanny  "of  his  odes)  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind.  Gladly 
therefore  he  accepted  in  1750  an  invitation  from  Jakob  Bodmer 
(q.v.),  the  translator  of  Paradise  Lost,  to  visit  him  in  Zurich. 
Here  Klopstock  was  at  first  treated  with  every  kindness  and 
respect  and  rapidly  recovered  his  spirits.  Bodmer,  however, 
was  disappointed  to  find  in  the  young  poet  of  the  Messias  a  man 
of  strong  worldly  interests,  and  a  coolness  sprang  up  between 
the  two  friends. 

At  this  juncture  Klopstock  received  from  Frederick  V.  of 
Denmark,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  minister  Count  von 
Bernstorfl  (1713-1771),  an  invitation  to  settle  at  Copenhagen, 
with  an  annuity  of  400  talers,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of 
the  Messias.  The  olTer  was  accepted;  on  his  way  to  the  Danish 
capital  Klopstock  met  at  Hamburg  the  lady  who  in  1754  became 
his  wife,  Margareta  (Meta)  MoUer,  (the"  CidU  "of  his  odes),  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  poetry.  His  happiness  was  short; 
she  died  in  1758,  leaving  him  almost  broken-hearted.  His  grief 
at  her  loss  finds  pathetic  expression  in  the  15th  canto  of  the 
Messias.  The  poet  subsequently  published  his  wife's  writings, 
Uinlerlassene  Wcrkevoit  Margareta  Klopstock  (1759),  which  give 
evidence  of  a  tender,  sensitive  and  deeply  religious  spirit. 
Klopstock  now  relapsed  into  melancholy;  new  ideas  failed  him, 
and  his  poetry  became  more  and  more  vague  and  unintelligible. 
He  still  continued  to  live  and  work  at  Copenhagen,  and  next, 
following  Hcinrich  Wilhelm  von  Gerstenberg  {q.v.),  turned  his 
attention  to  northern  mythology,  which  he  conceived  should 
replace  classical  subjects  in  a  new  school  of  German  poetry.  In 
1770,  on  the  dismissal  by  King  Christian  VII.  of  Count  Bern- 
storfl from  office,  he  retired  with  the  latter  to  Hamburg,  but 
retained  his  pension  together  with  the  rank  of  councillor  of 
legation.  Here,  in  177J,  he  issued  the  last  five  cantos  of  the 
Messias.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  strange  scheme 
for  the  regeneration  of  German  letters.  Die  Celekrienrepublik 
(i774)>  In  1775  he  travelled  south,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Goethe  on  the  way,  spent  a  year  at  the  court  of  the 
margrave  of  Baden  at  Karlsruhe.  Thence,  in  1776,  with  the  title 
of  Hofral  and  a  pension  from  the  margrave,  which  he  retained 
together  with  that  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  he  returned  to 
Hamburg  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  latter 
years  he  passed,  as  had  always  been  his  inclination,  in  retirement, 


the  terrible  scenes  the  Revolution  had  enacted  in  tbe  place  of 
liberty,  he  returned  it.  When  67  years  of  age  he  contracted  1 
second  marriage  with  Johanna  Elisabeth  von  Winthem,  a  midov 
and  a  niece  of  his  late  wife,  who  for  many  years  had  been  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  died  it  Hamburg  on  the  i4ihof 
March  180J,  mourned  by  all  Germany,  and  was  buried  wiihgrcit 
pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  village  of  Ottenien. 

Klopsiock'i  nature  was  best  attuned  10  lyrical  poetry,  and  !n  it 

his  dn;p,  noble  character  found  it)  iniett  ciprcuioo  He  was 
•uiicd  for  epic  and  dramatic  rcprefentaiion:  for,  wrapt  up  in  himwll, 
a  sirangcr  lo  the  outer  world,  without  historicii  culture,  »mS  wiibout 
even  any  interest  in  the  cvenis  oF  his  time,  he  was  lacking  in  the  in 
of  plastic  rcpmcntalion  such  aia  great  epic  rrquirw  Thut  the 
Ueiiias,  despite  the  magnificent  passages  which  cspcCMlly  the 
earlier  canioi  contain,  cannot  satisfy  the  denunds  uteh  a  tbctne 
must  necessarily  make.    The  subject  matter,  the  Redemption. 

E resented  serious  diflicutiics  to  adequate  epic  treatment.  The 
<o«pel  story  was  too  scanty,  and  what  mtghi  have  been  imported 
from  without  ond  interwoven  with  it  was  rejected  by  the  auiW  u 
profane.  He  had  accordingly  to  resort  to  Christian  myihFoko  .  iikl 
nere  again,  circumscribed  by  the  dogma*  of  the  Church,  he  was  ia 
dancer  of  trespassing  on  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Chrisiaa 
faith.  The  personality  of  Christ  could  scarcely  be  treated  in  ■« 
individual  form,  still  less  could  angels  and  devils — and  in  iht  cj« 
of  Cod  Himself  it  was  impossible.  The  rct^ili  was  that.  dcvptEt 
the  groundwork — the  GcBpcIs,  ihcAtls  of  Ou  ApestUs,  the  RrvrUi.im 
cf  Si  John,  and  the  model  ready  to  hand  in  Milton's  Para^ut  Lot— 
material  etemenls  are  largely  wanting  and  the  acton  in  ihe  poiin. 
Divine  and  human,  lack  plastic  form.  That  the  poem  took  t  went  \  -niip 
years  to  complete  could  not  but  be  detrimental  to  its  unity  ofdcsien^ 
the  original  enthusiasm  was  not  sustained  until  the  end.  and  ihem'.Fr 
cantos  art  far  superior  to  the  later.  Thus  the  intense  public  initru-it 
the  work  aroused  in  its  commencement  had  almo«t  vaniiitMl  Lirforr 
its  completion.  It  was  translated  into  seventeen  languages  arid  Kcd 
to  numerous  imitations.  In  his  ode*  KlopHOck  had  morr  scofc 
for  his  peculiar  talent.  Amons  the  best  are  An  FmBuy;- Da 
Zurchtriet;  Die  tote  Klariisa;  Am  CidSi;  Dit  bnden  U^sen;  Drr 
RheirturiH;  Die  Jriiken  Craber;  Uein  Valtrland.  His  reti; iouf  odn 
mostly  take  the  Form  oF  hymns,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  is  Da 
FruMingtfeier.  His  dramas,  in  some  of  which,  notably  Hermans 
Sihlaikl  (1769}  and  Hermann  and  die  FursUn  (i7&t).  he  eelebiai^ 
the  deeds  of  the  arKicnt  German  hero  Arminius,  and  iri  Mhcrs.  Drr 
Tad  Adams  (1757)  and  Saletno  U7(n),  took  his  rnaierials  from  ibc 
Old  Testament,  are  essentially  lyrical  in  character  and  drficiem  la 
action.  In  addition  to  Die  CeUhrltniffublik,  he  was  also  the  auibcr 
ol  Fragmente  ii6rr  Spracke  und  Dichlkunii  (1779)  and  Grmwnmai:u.lu 
Ceifirdche  (1794),  works  in  which  he  made  important  cxmuibuiioai 
to  philology  and  to  the  history  of  German  poetry. 

Klopstock'*  Werke  ftnt  appeared  in  seven  quarto  volumes  (i79»- 
1S09).  At  the  tame  time  a  more  complete  edition  in  twelve  ocUk-a 
volumes  was  published  0798-1617),  to  which  six  additional  votumn 
were  added  in  1830.  More  recent  editions  were  publisiicd  in 
1845,  1854-1855,  1879  <cd.  by  R.  Boxbergcr),  iSSia  (ed.  by  R.  HjinI, 
and  1893  (a  selection  edited  by  P-  Murtcker).  A  critical  ediiioo  <J 
the  Odci  was  published  bv  F.  Munckcr  arid  J.  Pawel  in  ihHtf.  » 
commentary  on  these  by  H.  DUniicr  (i860;  ind  ed.,  1S78).  For 
Klopslock's  correspondence  see  K.  Schmidt,  Klepilock  wtd  mw 
FrfHikff  {1810);  C.  A.  H.CIodios.  A:;opj/ot*i  NaeUast  (i8»t):  J  M 
Lappcnbeiv,  Brie/e  ron  mid  an  Klopitock  (1867).  Cf.  lunher  K  F. 
Cramer,  Klopnock.  cr  und  vbtr  tkn  {1780-179J);  J.  G.  Crubrr, 
KlopslMks  Lebrn  (1832);  R.  Hamel,  Klopitock- SiMdim  (i8^9-i!«  . 
F  Muncker,  F.  C.  Ktapslock,  the  most  auihoritaiive  bio^riphi. 
(1B88);  E.  Bailly,  Elude  sur  la  tie  tt  lei  mnrts  dt  KUpuack  tPiro. 
1888). 

KLOSTERNEDBURO,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lower  Austria, 
si  m.  N.W.of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (tgoo),  11,59;.  It  is  situated 
OD  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  fool  of  the  Kahkobet^ 
and  is  divided  by  a  small  stream  into  an  upper  andalown  town. 
As  an  important  pioneer  station  Klosterneuburg  has  varioos 
military  buildings  and  stores,  and  among  the  schot)ls  it  poosesM 
an  academy  of  wine  and  fruit  ctUtivation. 

On  a  hill  rising  directly  from  the  banks  of  the  Oanitbe  siaix! 
the  magnificent  buildings  (erected  i730->834)  of  tbe  Aufusii^e 
canonry,  founded  in  1 106  by  Margrave  Leopold  the  Holy.  Tt.s 
fouadation  is  the  oldest  and  richest  of  the  kind  in  Aiutria,  it 


school  of  Rembrindt,  &nd  under  Fcidinand  Bol  in  Amsterdam. 
In  1673  be  removed  to  Italy,  directing  hit  chief  attention  to 
Titian  and  the  Caracd;  Carlo  Maralia  gave  him  aomt  guidance 
and  encouragement.  In  Rome,  and  more  especially  in  Venice, 
Kneller  earned  considerable  reputation  by  historical  paintings 
as  well  as  portraits.  He  next  went  to  Hamburg,  painting  with 
still  increasing  success.  In  1674  he  came  to  England  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  introduced  to  Charles  II., 
and  painted  that  sovereign,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  several 
times.  Charles  also  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  take  the  portrait  of 
LouisXIV.  When  Sir  Peter  Lely  died  in  1680,  Kneller,  who  pro- 
duced in  England  little  or  nothing  in  the  historical  department, 
remained  without  a  rival  in  the  ranksof  portrait  painting;  tlierc 
was  no  native-born  competition  worth  speaking  of.  Charles 
appointed  him  court  painter;  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  same 
post  into  the  days  of  George  I.  Under  William  III.  (1691)  he 
was  made  a  knight,  under  George  I.  (1715)  a  baronet,  and  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  a  knight  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Not  only  hiscourt  favour  but  his  general  fame  likewise  was  Urge: 
he  was  lauded  by  Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  Tickell  and 
Pope.  Kneiler's  gains  also  were  very  considerable;  aided  by 
habits  of  frugality  which  approached  stinginess,  he  left  property 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  £1000.  His  industry  was  main- 
tained till  the  last.  His  studio  bad  at  first  been  in  Covent 
Garden,  but  in  his  closing  years  he  lived  in  Kneller  Hall,  Twicken- 
ham. He  died  of  fever,  the  date  being  generally  given  as  the  7ih 
of  November  1713,  though  some  accounts  say  1716.  He  woa 
buried  in  Twickenham  church,  and  has  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  An  elder  brother,  John  Zachary  Kneller,  an 
ornamental  painter,  had  accompanied  Godfrey  to  England,  and 
had  died  in  1702.  The  style  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  as  a  oortrait 
piinlerreprescntedthe  decline  of  thatartaspractiscdby  Vandyck; 
Lcly  marks  the  first  grade  of  descent,  and  Kneller  the  second. 
His  works  have  much  freedom,  and  are  well  drawn  and  coloured; 
but  they  are  mostly  slight  in  manner,  and  to  a  great  extent 
monotonous,  this  arising  partly  from  the  habit  which  he  bad  of 
lengthening  the  oval  of  all  his  heads.  The  colouring  may  be  called 
brilliant  rather  than  true.  He  indulged  much  in  the  common- 
places of  allegory;  and,  though  he  had  a  quality  of  dignified 
elegance  not  unallied  with  simplicity,  genuine  simple  nature  is 
seldom  to  be  traced  in  his  works.  His  fame  bos  greatly  declined, 
and  could  not  but  do  so  after  the  advent  of  Reynolds.  Among 
Kneiler's  principal  paintings  ore  the  "Forty-three  Celebrities 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,"  and  the  "  Ten  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
William  UI.,"  now  at  Hampton  Court;  these  were  painted  by 
order  of  the  queen;  they  match,  but  match  unequally,  the 
"  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  n.,"  painted  by  Lely.  He 
executed  altogether  the  likenesses  of  ten  sovereigns,  and  fourteen 
of  his  works  appear  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  said 
that  Kneiler's  own  favourite  performance  was  the  portrait  of  the 
"  Converted  Chinese  "  in  Windsor  Castle.  His  later  works  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  England,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
specimens  having  gone  abroad  after  he  had  settled  here. 

(W.  M.  R.) 

KNICKERBOCKER.  HARMEH  JANSEN  (c.  i6jo-c.  I7»), 
Dutch  colonist  of  New  Netherland  (New  York),  was  a  native  of 
Wyhc  (Wie),  Overj-sscl,  Holland.  Before  1683  he  settled  near 
what  is  now  Albany,  New  York,  and  there  in  1704  he  bought 
through  Harme  Gansevoort  one-fourth  of  the  land  in  Dutchess 
county  near  Red  Hook,  which  had  been  patented  in  16S8  to 
Peter  Schuyler,  who  in  173a  deeded  seven  (of  thirteen)  lots  in  the 
upper  fourth  of  his  patent  to  the  seven  children  of  Knickerbocker. 
Thecldcstof  these  children,  Johannes  Harmensen,  received  from 
the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Albany  a  grant  of  50  acres  of 
menclow  and  10  acres  of  upland  on  the  south  side  of  Schaghti- 
coke  Creek.   This  Schaghticoke  estate  was  held  by  Johannes 


Schaghticokc  "  and  whose  name  waa  borrowed  by  Wasfaiogtoa 
Irving  for  use  in  his  (Diedrich)  KnickeTbofker"!  Ui^atj  of  Kr» 
Yoik  (1809).  Largely  owing  to  this  book,  the  name  "  Knicker- 
bocken  "  hal  passed  into  current  use  as  a  designation  of  the 
early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York  and  their  descendants.  The 
son  of  Johannea,  David  Duel  Knickerbacker  (1S33-1894),  who 
returned  to  the  earlier  spelling  of  the  family  name,  graduated 
at  Trinity  College  in  1853  and  at  fhe  General  Tbedogicil 
Seminary  in  1856,  was  a  rector  for  many  yean  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  and  in  1883  was  consecrated  Protcsiaot  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Indiana. 

See  the  Mrtes  of  artidei  by  W.  B.  Van  Alstyne  on  "  The  KakJorr- 
bockcr  Family,"  beginriins  in  vol.  xxix..  No.  ■  U^.  1900}  of  ibe 
JVru  York  Genialcfiati  and  Bioirapbuai  Rtcord. 

KNIPB  (0.  E.  tMlf,  a  word  appearing  in  different  forms  in 
many  Teutonic  languages,  of.  Du.  knijf,  Ger.  KneiJ,  a  shoe- 
maker's knife,  Swed.  knij;  the  ultimate  origin  is  unknown; 
Skeat  finds  the  origin  in  the  root  of  "  nip,"  formerly  "  knip  ": 
Fr.  canif  is  also  of  Teutonic  origin),  a  small  cutting  instrument, 
with  the  blade  either  fixed  to  the  handle  or  fastened  with  a  binge 
so  as  to  clasp  into  the  handle  (see  Cutlxsy).  For  the  kniva 
chii^xd  from  flint  by  prehistoric  man  ice  Ascbaeoloct  and 
Flint  Iuplcments. 

KMIGGB.  ADOLF  PBAMZ  FRIBDBICB.  Fbeibeu  vok  (1751- 
1796),  German  author,  was  bom  on  the  family  estate  of  Breikn- 
beck  near  Hanover  on  the  i6th  of  October  1 75a.  After  stod}iDg 
law  at  GdttingCD  be  was  attached  successively  to  the  couttscf 
Uesse-Cassel  and  Wcinur  as  gcntlemon-in- waiting.  Rctiriog 
from  court  service  in  1777,  he  lived  a  private  life  with  his  family 
in  Frankfort  .on-Main,  Hanau,  Heidelberg  and  Huovcr  imil 
1 791,  when  he  waa  appointed  Oberkauftman»  (civil  adminis- 
trator) in  Bremen,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  Hay  rrgfi- 
Knigge,  imder  the  name  "Philo,"  was  one  of  the  most  actin 
members  of  the  lUuminali,  a  mutual  moral  and  inteUectusl 
improvement  society  founded  by  Adam  Weishaupt  (1748-1S3C) 
at  Ingolstadt,  and  which  tater  became  affiliated  to  the  Free- 
masons. Kniggeiaknown  as  the  author  of  several  novels,  among 
which  Der  Roman  mdiui  Lebens  (1781-17B7;  new  cd.,  1805' 
and  DU  Rtite  nach  BfaurueJitBeif  (179a).  the  latter  a  niber 
coarsely  comic  story,  are  best  remembered.  His  chief  liicnr>' 
achievement  waa,  however,  Vbtr  de»  Umtamg  mil  Uenscin 
(1786),  in  which  be  lays  down  rules  to  be  observed  lev  a  peaceful, 
happy  and  useful  life;  it  has  been  often  reprinted. 

Knigcc's  Schrifien  were  published  in  11  volumes  {iSa4-iSc('. 
Sec  K.  Cocdelce.  Ado!},  Frrtherr  ton  Kniat  (iEU4):aDd  H.  KIchLc 
Aus  einer  alien  Kitte  [Britfe,  Handtckrifltn  and  Dokut^ntt  OMt  iem 
Nachlatte  Kniffft)  (1653). 

RHIOHT.  CHARLES  (1791-1873),  Engh'sfa  publisbn  ood 
author,  the  son  of  a  bookseller  and  printer  at  Windsor,  m 
born  on  the  15th  of  March  1791.  He  was  apprenticed  to  ha 
father,  but  on  the  com(rieiion  of  his  indentures  he  look 
journalism  ojid  interested  himself  in  several  newip^KT  specu- 
lations. In  1813,  in  conjunction  with  friends  be  bad  msiie 
as  publisher  (iSso-iSii)  of  Tin  Etonian,  be  stoned  Kniiki's 
Quarterly  Uacatine,  to  which  W.  M.  Pned,  Dcrwent  ColcnvJ^ 
and  Macaulay  contributed.  The  venture  was  braugbt  10 
a  dose  with  its  sixth  number,  but  it  initiated  for  Knigti  1 
career  as  publisher  and  author  which  extended  .over  K-^y 
:  years.  In  1837  Knight  was  compeUed  to  give  up  bis  put;.>t- 
iog  business,  and  became  the  superintendent  of  the  publics  ix.-Tj 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diflusioa  of  Useful  Knowledge,  v--' 
which  he  projected  and  edited  The  Briiisk  Almaxati 
Companion,  begun  in  tSi8.  In  1S19  he  resumed  bwsicn^ 
on  his  own  account  with  the  publication  of  Tke  Librarj  ■"' 
Entertaining  Knoteledfe,  writing  several  volumes  of  the  ser.i^ 
himself.    In  1833  and  1833  be  started  Tht  Penny  ISagtExnt  ^-i 
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Tkt  Pmmy  Cyctopatdia,  both  of  which  had  a  Uxje  drcukdon. 
Tkt  Ptmny  Cyclofatdia,  hovever,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
excise  duty,  was  only  completed  in  1844  at  a  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  Besides  many  illuslntcd  editions  of  standard  works, 
including  in  i&a'  The  Pularial  Shakespeare,  which  had  appeared 
in  parts  (1838-1841).  Knight  published  a  variety  of  illustrated 
works,  such  as  Oid  En^and  and  The  Land  we  I,ioe  in.  He  also 
QQdcrtook  the  series  known  as  Weekly  Volumet.  He  himself 
contributed  the  first  volume,  a  biography  of  William  Cazton. 
Many  famous  books.  Miss  Martineau's  TaUi,  Mrs  Jameson's 
Early  Italian  Painters  and  G.  H.  Lewes's  Biopapkicat  History 
of  Phitosopky,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  series.  In 
1853  be  became  editor  of  The  Englisk  Cyclopaedia,  which  was 
practically  only  a  revision  of  Tke  Penny  Cydapaidia,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  he  began  his  Popular  History  of  Bni/and 
(8  vob.,  1856-1861)-  fn  [864  he  withdrew  from  the  business  of 
publisher,  but  he  continued  to  write  nearly  to  the  close  of  his 
long  life,  publishing  Tke  Shadows  of  Ike  Old  Bo^tUers  (rS65), 
«n  autobiography  under  the  title  Passages  ^  a  Waking  Life 
during  Half  a  Century  {3  vols.,  1864-1865),  and  an  historiod 
novel,  Begt'd  ai  Court  (1867).  He  died  at  Addlestone,  Suney, 
on  the  9th  of  March  1873. 

See  A.  A.  Clowes.  Kuight,  a  SkUek  (iSoa);  and  F.  Eutinasse,  in 
The  Criiie  (.May  1860). 

KNIOHT,  DAKIEL  RIDOWAT  (1845-  ),  American  artist, 
was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Prnn.,  in  1845.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
£coIe  des  Beauz-Arts,  Paris,  under  Gleyre,  and  later  worked 
in  the  private  studio  of  Meissonier.  After  1873  be  lived  in 
France,  having  a  house  and  studio  at  Poissy  on  the  Seine. 
He  painted  peasant  women  out  of  doors  with  great  popular 
success.  He  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  and  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  Exposition  Universclle,  Paris,  1889,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  St  Michael  of  Bavaria, 
Munich,  1S9J,  receiving  the  gold  medal  of  honour  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phibdclphia,  1893.  His 
son,  Aahton  Knight,  is  also  known  as  a  landscape  painter. 

KHIOHT.  iOHK  BOrTOM  (1843-190S),  English  landscape 
painter,  was  bora  at  Scvenoaks,  Kent;  he  started  as  a  school- 
master, but  painting  was  his  hobby,  and  be  subsequently  de- 
voted himself  to  it.  In  1861  he  had  his  first  picture  hung  at  the 
Academy.  He  was  essentially  an  open-air  painter,  constantly 
going  on  sketching  tours  in  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  his  piaures  were  painted  out  of  doors.  He  died 
at  Dover  on  the  3nd  of  January  1908.  The  Chantrey  trustees 
bought  bis  "  December's  Bareness  Everywhere  "  for  the  nation  in 
the  (oUowtng  month.  Most  of  his  best  pictures  bad  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Mr  Iceton  of  Putney  (including  "  White  Walls 
of  Old  England  "  and  "  Hereford  Cathedral "),  Mr  Walter  Briggs 
of  Hurley  ia  Wharf edale  (especiaUy  "  Pinner  "},  and  Mr  S.  M. 
Phillips  of  Wiotliam  (especially  two  water-cotours  of  Richmond 
Bridge).  

KmORTHOOD  and  CHIVALRT.  These  two  words,  which  are 
nesirly  but  not  quite  synonymotis,  designate  a  single  subject 
of  inquiry,  which  presents  itself  under  three  diSercnt  although 
connected  and  in  a  measure  intermingled  aspects.  It  may  be 
regarded  in  the  first  place  as  a  mode  or  variety  of  feudal  tenure, 
in  the  second  place  as  a  personal  attribute  or  dignity,  and  in  the 
third  place  as  a  scheme  of  manners  or  social  arrangements. 
The  first  of  these  aspects  is  discussed  under  the  headings  Feu- 
OAUSU  and  Knight  Seivice:  we  are  concerned  here  only  with 
the  second  and  third.  For  the  more  important  religious  as 
distinguished  from  the  military  orders  of  knighthood  01  chivalry 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  headings  St  John  07  JeiusaI£H, 
KNlcun  of;  Teutonic  Kkights;  anid  Tbhplais. 

"  The  growth  of  knighthood  "  (writes  Stubbs)  "  is  •  subject 
on  which  the  greatest  obscurity  prevails":  and,  though  J.  H. 
Round  has  done  much  to  explain  the  introduction  of  the  system 
into  England,'  its  actual  origin  on  the  rontinent  of  Europe  is  still 
obscure  in  many  of  iu  moat  Important  details. 

The  words  kwigkt  and  knighlkaad  are  merely  the  modern  forms 
ol  the  AngkhSoxon  or  Old  English  cnijU  and  cnihikdd.  Of  these 
>  FtaittI  En^and,  pp.  335  iqq. 


the  primary  i^gnlficatlon  of  the  first 
the  second  that  period  of  life  wbicb 
hood  and  manhood.  But  some  time  b 
century  they  had  acquired  the  mear 
French  ckeiaiier  and  ckevalerie.  Ic 
meant  a  servant  or  attendant  answer 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  a 
leoming  eaikt.  In  a  tertiary  sense  the 
occasionally  employed  as  equivalent : 
translated  by  tkegn — which  in  the  ea 
as  the  designation  of  the  domestic 
officers  or  retainers  of  sovereigns  an 
ages.*   Sharon  Turner  suggests  tha 
attendant  simply  may  have  come  t 
military  attendant,  and  that  in  this  & 
superseded  the  word  thegn.*  But  tht 
when  it  was  used  as  the  descriptio 
king,  appears  to  have  meant  more  e 
dant.  As  Stubbs  says  "  the  ihcgn  : 
warrior  gesith  " — the  gesithas  formin 
panions  (comiles)  of  the  German  chi 
Tacitus—"  he  is  probably  the  gesith 
tary  duty  in  his  master's  service  ";  a 
reign  of  Atheist  an  "  the  gesith  is  lost 
sionally,  the  more  important  class  hav: 
lesser  sort  sinking  into  the  rank  of  m 
It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  the  « 
superseded  the  word  thegn  in  the  sen 
at  all  events  of  the  king.  But  bcsidi: 
Inshops  and  king's  thegns  themselves 
these  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Around  the  Anglo-Saxon  magnates 
retainers  and  dependants  of  all  ranks  a 
evidence  enough  to  show  that  aman 
cnihtat  who  were  not  always  the  hum 
of  their  number,*  The  testimony  of  '. 
the  existence  in  the  reign  of  Edwai 
Stubbs  describes  as  a  "  large  class  " 
commended  themselves  to  some  lord,  i 
ful  whether  their  tenure  had  not  alreai  ; 
character.  But  in  any  event  it  is  ma 
was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  ol  : 
tionably  feudal  and  military  tenants  v. 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  If  cons 
called  cnihtas  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  n  . 
probable  that  the  appellation  should  h 
latter — practically  their  successors — 1 
regime.   And  if  the  designation  of  kr 
thie  military  tenants  of  the  carls,  t 
although  they  held  their  lands  of  mcsn 
to  the  king — the  extension  of  that  dcsi, 
of  military  tenants  need  not  have  been ; 
process.   Assuming,  however,  that  k 
to  describe  the  military  tenant  of  a  c 
sometimes  been  used  to  describe  the  t  1 
would,  to  begin  with,  have  defined  ral  i 
the  nature  of  his  services.  But  those 
knights  the  Normans  called  chevaliers,  . 
of  their  services  was  defined,  while  tl 
out  of  consideration.    And  at  first  cli 
honorary  signification  seems  to  have  be 
but  by  rider,  as  may  be  interred  from  tl 
wherein  it  is  recorded  under  the  yea: 
Conqueror  "  dubbade  his  sunu  Henric  1  < 
Freeman  says,  "  no  such  title  is  hcarc 
England.  The  ihegn,  the  ealdorman,  t 
fool;  the  borsc  might  bear  him  to  the  fi 

■Du  Cange,  Gtost.,  s.9.  "  \ 
'  Hillary  af  Enifand.  iii.  11 

*  Stubbs,  Consliitiliouai  Hii 
»  Ibid,  i,  156,  366;  Turnc-r, 

*  Ingram's  edition,  p.  390. 


bouts,  and  in  time  created  the  Western  Empire  anew,  while  from 
the  word  caballarius,  which  occurs  in  the  CapUtdaries  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  came  the  words  for  knight  in  all  the  Romance 
languages.*  In  Germany  the  chevalier  was  called  Ritler,  but 
neither  rider  nor  cMmslier  prevailed  against  knight  in  England. 
And  it  was  long  after  knitktJuod  bad  acquired  its  present  meaning 
with  us  that  chivalry  wai  incorporated  into  our  language.  It 
may  be  remarked  too  in  paning  that  in  official  Latin,  not  only 
in  England  but  all  ovei  Europe,  the  word  miita  held  tta  own 
against  both  equa  and  caballarius. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  knighthood  at  chivalry  a*  it  existed 
in  the  middle  ages — implying  as  it  did  a  formal  assumption  of 
Oiifia  of  and  initiation  into  the  profession  of  arms — nothing 
Mrdirval  beyond  mote  Or  less  probable  conjecture  is  possible. 
*"**'**'^*The  medieval  knights  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of 
derivation  with  the  "equites"  of  Rome,  the  knights  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  or  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne.  But 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  some  of  the  rudiments  of 
chivalry  are  to  be  detected  in  early  Teutonic  customs,  and  that 
they  may  have  made  some  advance  among  the  Franks  of  Gaul. 
We  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  German  tribes  in  his  day  were 
wont  to  celebrate  the  admiasion  of  their  young  men  into  the 
ranks  of  their  warriors  with  much  circumstance  and  ceremony. 
The  people  of  the  district  to  which  the  candidate  belonged  were 
called  together;  his  qualifications  for  the  privileges  about  to  be 
conferred  upon  bim  were  inquired  into;  and,  if  he  were  deemed 
fitted  and  worthy  to  receive  them,  his  chief,  his  father,  or  one  of 
his  near  kinsmen  presented  him  with  a  shield  and  a  lance. 
Again,  among  the  Franks  we  find  Charlemagne  girding  liis  son 
Louis  the  Pious,  and  Louis  the  Pious  girding  his  son  Charles  the 
Bald  with  the  sword,  when  they  arrived  at  manhood.'  It  seems 
certain  here  that  some  ceremony  was  observed  which  was  deemed 
worthy  of  record  not  for  its  novelty,  but  as  a  thing  of  recognized 
importance.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  umiUr  ceremony 
extended  to  personages  less  exalted  than  the  tons  of  kings  and 
emperors.  But  if  it  did  we  must  naturally  suppose  that  it  applied 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  mounted  warriors  who  formed  the 
most  formidable  portion  of  the  warlike  array  of  the  Franks. 
It  was  among  the  Franks  indeed,  and  possibly  through  their 
experiences  in  war  with  the  Saracens,  that  cavalry  first  acquired 
the  pre-eminent  place  which  it  long  maintained  in  every 
European  country.  In  early  society,  where  the  army  is  not  a  paid 
force  but  the  armed  nation,  the  cavalry  must  necessarily  consist 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  and  cavalry  and  chivalry,  as  Freeman 
observes,*  wiU  be  the  same.  Since  then  we  discover  in  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  actual  mention  of  "  caballarii  "  as 
a  class  of  warriors,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  formal 
investiture  with  arms  applied  to  the  "  caballarii "  if  it  was  a  tuage 
extending  beyond  the  sovereign  and  his  heir-apparent.  "  But," 
as  Hallam  says,  "  he  who  fought  on  horseback  and  had  been 
invested  with  peculiar  arms  in  a  solemn  manner  wanted  nothing 
more  to  render  him  a  knight;  "  and  so  he  concludes,  in  view  of 
the  verbal  identity  of  "  chevalier  "  and  "  caballarius,"  that  "  we 
may  refer  chivalry  in  a  general  sense  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne."* 
Yet,  if  the  "  caballarii "  of  the  Capitularies  are  really  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  later  knighls,  it  remains  a  difficulty  that  the  Latin 
name  for  a  knight  b  "  mites,"  although  "  caballarius  "  became  in 
various  forms  the  vernacular  designation. 

Before  it  was  known  that  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Ingulf  of 
Croytand  is  really  a  fiction  of  the  13th  or  14th  century  the 
knighting  of  Hcward  or  Hereward  by  Brand,  abbot  of  Burgh 

'  Comparalivt  Polilici.p.  74. 

*  Baluic,  Capiiularia  Return  Francorum,  ii.  794,  I06g, 

'  Du  Cangc.  C/i>Jj.,  Arma." 

*  Frfeman,  Ofmi>aTaliit  Politics,  p.  73. 

*  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  jgj. 


this  view.  When  William  of  Malmesbury  describes  the  fctiigtuing 
of  Athelstan  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  the  Great,  that  is,  his 
investiture  "  with  a  purple  garment  set  with  gems  and  a  Saxon 
sword  with  a  golden  sheath,"  there  is  do  hint  of  any  religious 
observance.  Id  spite  of  the  silence  of  our  records,  Di  Stubbs 
thinks  that  kings  10  well  acquainted  with  foreign  usages  as 
Ethelred,  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  introduce  into  England  the  institution  of  chivairy 
then  springing  up  in  every  country  of  Europe;  and  he  is  sup- 
ported in  this  opinion  by  the  drcumitance  that  it  b  nowbm 
mentioned  as  a  Norman  innovation.  Yet  the  fact  that  Harold 
received  knighthood  from  William  of  Normandy  makes  it  clear 
either  that  Harold  was  not  yet  a  kiugbt,  which  in  the  case  ot  so 
tried  a  warrior  would  imply  that  "  dubbing  to  knighthood  "  was 
not  yet  known  in  England  even  under  Edward  the  Confenor,  or, 
as  Freeman  thinks,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nth  ccntuiy  the 
custom  had  grown  in  Normandy  into  "  lomcthing  of  a  taoR 
special  meaning  "  than  it  bore  in  England. 

Regarded  u  a  method  of  military  organixation,  the  feudal 
system  of  tenures  was  always  far  better  adapted  to  the  purpoaa 
of  defensive  than  of  offensive  warfare.  Against  invasion  it 
furnished  a  permanent  provision  both  iq  meD-ai-aims  and  strong- 
holds; nor  was  it  unsuited  for  the  rTT"pi>'g"T  ol  neighbouring 
counts  and  barona  which  lasted  for  only  a  few  week^  mad  ex- 
tended.over  only  a  few  leagues.  But  when  kihgs  and  kingdoms 
were  ia  conflict,  and  distant  and  prolonged  cxpeditioits  became 
necessary,  it  was  speedily  discovered  that  the  unassisted  re- 
sources of  feudahsm  were  altogether  inadequate.  It  became 
therefore  the  manifest  interest  of  both  parties  that  penpsa) 
services  should  be  commuted  into  pecuniary  payments.  Tbca 
there  grew  up  all  over  Europe  a  system  of  fining  the  knights  wlia 
failed  to  respond  to  the  sovereign's  call  or  to  stay  tbeir  fall  time 
in  the  field,  and  in  England  this  fine  developed,  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  to  that  of  Edward  II.,  into  a  regular  war-tax  calkd 
escuage  or  scutage  (9.*.).  In  this  way  funds  for  war  were  placed  at 
the  free  disposal  of  sovereigns,  and,  although  the  feudatories  and 
their  retainers  still  formed  the  most  considerable  poitiui  of  their 
armies,  the  conditions  under  which  they  served  were  altoettber 
changed.  Their  mihtary  service  was  now  far  more  the  rrsuii 
of  special  agreement.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  whose  warlike 
enterprises  after  be  was  king  were  confined  within  the  iovz  aeas, 
this  alteration  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  very  far,  and 
Scotland  and  Wales  were  subjugated  by  what  was  in  the  main, 
if  Dot  exclusively,  a  feudal  militia  raised  as  of  old  by  writ  to  the 
earls  and  barons  and  the  sherifls.*  But  the  armies  of  Edward  III., 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  during  the  century  of  intcnnittent  war- 
fare between  England  and  Fraitce  were  recruited  and  sustained 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  principle  of  contract.*  On  the 
Continent  the  systematic  employment  of  merceoariea  «u  both 
an  early  and  a  corgmon  practice. 

Besides  consideration  for  the  mutoal  convenience  of  sevcreiEiu 
and  their  feudatories,  there  were  other  causes  whicb  cuterially 
contributed  towards  bringing  about  those  changes  in  n« 
the  military  lystera  of  Europe  which  were  finally 
accomplished  in  the  tjth  and  i4tb  centuries.    During  the 
Crusades  vast  armies  were  set  on  foot  in  which  feudal  ripb  j 

*Stubbs.  Const.  Hia.  ii.  378:  also  compare  CniMe,  H^uerj 
Anljquiliei,  i.  65  teq. 

'  There  hai  been  a  eeneral  tendennr  to  ignore  the  cnen  to  wbicli 
thearmieiol  Edward  III.  wereraiwdbycorapulsorv  levicseven  »'.^rr 
the  i);stem  of  nising  troops  by  free  contract  had  begun.  Lu<~c 
(ch.  vi.)  points  out  how  much  England  relkd  at  this  time  oa  «)ut 
would  now  be  called  conscription:  and  hi(  rmurlcs  are  miirrly 
borne  out  by  the  Norwich  documents  published  by  Mr  W,  Hud*-*! 
(Norf.  and  Norwich  Archaeotoeical  Soc.  xiv.  363  "Vl  ),  by  a  L^— 1 
corporation  document  of  l8ih  Edw.  III.  (Hiit.  MSS.  CommU-  1 
Report  XE.  Appendix  pt.  iii.  p.  189),  and  by  Smyth's  Liari  ej  it 
Btrkeltyi,  \.  312,  319,  310. 


Itnighthood.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  chivalroui  educa- 
tion the  succcMivr  co&dillons  of  page  and  iquirc  were  paued 
through  in  boyhood  and  youth,  and  the  condition  of  knighthood 
was  reached  in  early  manhood.  Every  feudal  court  and  castle 
was  in  fact  a  school  of  chivalry,  and  although  princes  and  great 
personages  «ere  rarely  actually  pages  or  squires,  the  moral  and 
physical  discipline  through  which  they  piuied  was  not  in  any 
important  particular  different  from  that  to  which  less  exalted 
candidates  for  knighthood  were  subjected.'  The  page,  or,  as  he 
was  more  anciently  and  more  correctly  called,  the  "  valet  "  or 
"  damoiseau,"  commenced  his  service  and  inatruction  when  he 
was  between  seven  and  eight  yean  old,  and  the  initial  phase 
continued  for  seven  or  eight  years  longer.  He  acted  as  the  con- 
stant personal  attendant  of  both  his  muter  and  mistress.  He 
waited  on  them  in  their  ball  and  accompanied  them  in  the  chase, 
served  the  lady  in  her  bower  and  followed  the  lord  to  the  camp.* 
From  the  chaplain  and  his  mistress  and  her  damsels  he  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  religion,  of  rectitude  and  of  love,'  frgm  his 
master  and  his  squires  the  elements  of  military  eierdse,  to  cast  a. 
spear  or  dart,  to  sustain  a  shield,  and  to  march  with  the  measured 
tread  of  a  soldier;  and  from  his  master  and  his  huntsmen 
and  falconers  the  "  mysteries  of  the  woods  and  riven,"  or  in 
other  words  the  rules  and  practica  of  hunting  and  hawking. 
When  he  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  he  became  a  squire. 
But  no  sudden  or  great  alteration  was  made  in  his  mode  of  life. 
He  continued  to  wait  at  dinner  with  the  pages,  although  in  a 
manner  more  dignified  according  to  the  notions  of  the  age. 
He  not  only  served  but  carved  and  helped  the  dishes,  proffered 
the  first  or  principal  cup  of  wine  to  bis  master  and  his  guests, 
and  carried  to  them  the  basin,  ewer  or  napkin  when  they  washed 
their  hands  before  and  after  meat.  He  assisted  in  clearing  the 
hall  for  dancing  or  minstrelsy,  and  laid  the  tables  for  chess  or 
draughts,  and  he  also  shared  in  the  pastimes  for  which  he  had 
made  preparation.  '  He  brought  bis  master  the  "  vindccoucher  " 
at  night,  and  made  his  early  refection  ready  for  him  in  the 
morning.  But  his  miUtary  exercises  and  athletic  sports  occupied 
an  always  increasing  portion  of  the  day.  He  accustomed  himself 
to  ride  the  "  great  horse,"  to  tilt  at  the  quintain,  to  wield  the 
sword  and  battle-axe,  to  swim  and  climb,  to  tun  and  leap,  and 
to  bear  the  weight  and  overcome  the  embarrassmenls  of  armour. 
He  inured  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  volun- 
tarily suffered  the  pains  or  inconveniences  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
fatigue  and  sleeplessness.  It  was  then  loo  that  he  chose  his 
"  lady-love,"  whom  he  was  expected  to  regard  with  an  adoration 
at  once  earnest,  respectful,  and  the  more  meritorious  if  concealed. 
And  when  it  was  considered  that  he  had  made  sufhcient  advance- 
ment in  his  military  accomplishments,  he  took  his  sword  to  the 
priest,  who  laid  it  on  the  altar,  blessed  it,  and  returned  it  to  him.' 
Afterwards  he  either  remained  with  his  early  master,  relegating 
most  of  his  domestic  duties  to  his  younger  companions,  or  he 
entered  the  service  of  some  valiant  and  adventurous  lord  or 

'  Sainte  Palaye,  Mtmoira,  \.  36;  Froisaart.  blc  iii.  ch.  9. 

*  Sainte  Palaye.  Mimoires,  pt.  I.  and  Mills,  Hitlorj  of  Ckivalrj, 

vol.  i.  ch.  a. 

*  See  the  long  sermon  in  the  romance  of  Petit  Jekan  ie  Sainlre- 

Et.  i.  ch.  v.,  and  compare  the  theory  there  act  forth  with  the  actual 
ehaviourof  the  chief  perionages.  Even  Gautier,  while  hecootendi 
that  chivalry  did  much  to  rebne  morality,  is  compelled  to  admit 
the  prevailing  immorality  to  which  mtdieval  romance!  tcUify, 
and  the  extraordinary  free  behaviour  o(  the  unmarried  ladies.  No 
doubt  these  romances,  taken  alone,  might  eive  as  unfair  an  idea  ai 
modem  French  novels  fcive  of  Parisian  morals,  but  we  have  abundant 
other  evidence  (or  placing  the  moral  standard  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
definitely  below  that  of  educated  society  in  the  present  day. 

'  Siiinte  Pataye,  Mtmoirei,  i.  It  seq.:  "  C'cst  peut-Strc  A  cette 
c^rfmonie  ct  nnn  k  cclles  de  la  chevalcrie  qu'on  doit  rapoorter  ce 
qui  se  lit  dans  nos  hiitoriens  de  la  prcmiirc  et  de  la  seconde  race  au 
suiet  dca  premieres  arnica  que  Ics  Rois  et  le»  Princes  remettoicnt  avec 
•olemnitc  au  jcunci  Princes  leur*  cnfans." 


unugci.    II.  WUIII3  luuMiuu  oiau  Luiiufiiay  anu  guira  m  oatue 

the  banner  of  the  baron  or  banneret  or  the  pennon  of  the  knight 
he  served,  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  if  he  were  unhorsed,  to 
supply  him  with  another  or  his  own  horse  if  his  was  HiMM^a  or 
killed,  to  receive  and  keep  any  prisoners  he  migjit  tike,  to  £^ 
by  bis  side  if  he  was  unequally  matched,  to  rescue  him  if  cap- 
tured, to  bear  him  to  a  place  of  safety  if  wounded,  and  to  bury 
him  honourably  when  dead.  And  &fter  he  had  worthily  and 
bravely,  borne  himself  for  six  or  seven  years  as  a  squire,  the  time 
came  when  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  be  made  a  knight.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  current  theory;  but  it  is  specially  dangerous 
in  medieval  history  to  assume  too  much  corrc^ond^Ke  between 
theory  and  fact.  In  many  castles,  and  perha  a  ia  nost,  the 
disdplinc  followed  simply  a  natural  and  unwritten  code  ol 
"  fagging  "  nnd  seniority,  as  in  public  schools  or  00  board 
men-of-war  some  hundred  yean  or  so  agOL 

Two  modes  of  conferring  knighthood  appear  to  have  prevailed 
from  a  very  early  period  in  all  countries  where  chivalry  wu 
known.   In  both  of  tbem  the  essential  portion  seems  m*tm  •/ 
to  have  been  the  accolade  or  stroke  of  the  swcwd.  wnii 
But  while  in  the  one  the  accolade  constituted  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  adxi  it 
was  surrounded  with  many  additional  observances.    TIk  fbfmer 
and  simpler  of  these  modes  was  naturally  that  used  in  war-, 
the  candidate  knelt  before  "  the  chief  of  the  aimy  oc  sow 
valiant  knight,"  who  struck  him  thrice  with  the  flat  of  a  sword, 
pronouncing  a  brief  formula  of  creatioo  and  of  ahortatioa 
which  varied  at  the  creator's  will.' 

In  this  form  a  number  of  knights  were  made  before  and  aftct 
almost  every  battle  between  the  iith  and  the  t6th  centuries, 
and  its  advantageson  the  scoreof  both  convenience  and  txaooaf 
gradually  led  to  its  general  adoption  both  ia  time  of  peace  and 
time  of  war.  On  extraordinary  occasiou  iitdeed  the  wan 
elaborate  ritual  continued  to  be  observed.  But  lecoutse  wu 
had  to  it  so  rarely  that  in  England  about  tbe  begiruung  of  the 
ijth  century  it  came  to  be  exclusively  ai^ropriated  to  a  special 
king  of  knighthood.  When  Scgar,  garter  king  of  arms,  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  had  been  accompUsbed  with 
such  completeness  that  be  does  not  even  mentioa  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  creating  knights  bachelon.  "  Be  that  is  to 
be  made  a  knight,"  he  says,  "  is  striken  by  tbe  prince  with  a 
sword  drawn  Upon  his  back  or  shoulder,  the  prince  saying 
'Soys  Chevalier,'  and  in  times  past  was  added  'Saint  Ceotgc.' 
And  when  the  knight  rises  the  prince  saycth  'Avencex.*  This  is 
the  manner  of  dubbing  knights  at  this  present,  and  that  term 
'  dubbing  '  was  the  old  term  in  this  point,  not  'creating.'  This 
sort  of  knighu  arc  by  the  heralds  called  knighu  bachclMs.**  Ia 
our  days  when  a  knight  is  personally  made  be  kne^  before  the 
sovereign,  who  lays  a  sword  drawn,  onlinarily  tbe  sword  of  stair, 
on  either  of  his  shoulden  and  says,  "  Rise,"  '•^lUng  him  by  ha 
Christian  name  with  the  addition  of "  Sir  "  before  it. 

*  There  are  severat  obscure  points  as  to  the  rrtation  of  tbe  lowerr 
tM  shorter  ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  original  nbiioa  1^ 
their  several  parts.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whence  came  "  dub- 
bing "  or  the  "  accolade."  It  seems  certain  that  tbe  con]  "  dob  ' 
moans  to  strike,  and  the  usage  is  as  old  as  the  knight  iny  d  Hear)  by 
William  the  Conqueror  {sapn,  pp.  8<i,  851).  So.  too,  in  ibc  Empire 
a  dubbed  knight  is  "  ritter  pschlagen."  Tbe  "accolade"  suy 
etymological ly  refer  to  the  embrace,  accom|Mnied  by  a  blow  with  tfee 
hand,  characteristic  of  the  longer  form  of  knighting.  The  daivaiioi 
of  "adouber,"  correipoi.ding  to  "dub,"  from  adoptarr."  vhkh 
is  given  by  Du  Cat^e,  and  would  cooncct  the  crrrmooy  s-.th 
"  adoptio  per  arma,"  is  certainly  insccuiate.  The  investiture  vith 
arms,  which  (ormed  a  part  of  the  longer  form  d  knightiag.  *nd 
which  we  have  seen  to  rest  on  very  ancient  usage,  may  aricink':> 
have  had  a  distinct  meaning.  We  have  observed  that  Lairfranc 
invested  Henry  [.  with  arms,  while  Witliam  "dubbed  him 
rider."  II  th.-re  wara  difference  in  the  meaniitg  cf  tbetwocw 
monies,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  knighting  of  Earl  Harold  \tmfr^ 
p.  853}  ia  at  least  partly  removed. 


&IC  several  recorded  euunples  of  banc  ere  is  who  lud  ui  beiedit&ry 
claim  to  that  honour  and  its  attendant  privileges  oa  the  ground 
of  the  nature  of  their  feudal  tenure.*  And  generally,  at  any  rate 
to  commence  vith,  it  seems  probable  that  bannerets  were  in 
every  country  merely  the  more  important  class  of  feudatories, 
the  "  ricos  hombres  "  in  contrast  to  the  knights  bachelors,  who 
in  France  in  the  time  of  St  Louis  were  known  as  "  pauvres 
hommes."  In  England  all  the  barons  or  greater  nobility  were 
entitled  to  bear  banners,  and  therefore  Du  Cange'i  observations 
would  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  barons  or  greater  nobility 
of  France  and  SpaiiL  But  ft  is  dear  that  from  a  comparatively 
early  period  bannerets  whose  claims  were  founded  on  personal 
distinction  rather  than  on  feudal  tenure  gradually  came  to  the 
front,  and  much  the  same  process  of  substitution  Bppean  to 
bave  gone  on  in  their  case  as  that  which  we  have  marked  in  the 
case  of  simple  knights.  According  to  the  SaUadt  and  the 
Division  du  Monde,  as  dted  by  Selden,  bannerets  were  dearly 
in  the  beginning  feudal  tenants  of  a  certain  magnitude  and 
importance  and  nothing  more,  and  different  forms  for  their 
creation  are  given  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war.*  But 
In  the  French  Gesia  RomanoruM  the  warlike  form  alone  is  given, 
and  it  is  quoted  by  both  Selden  and  Du  Cange.  From  the  latter 
a  more  modem  version  of  it  is  ^ven  by  Dauid  as  the  only  one 
generally  in  force. 

The  luught  bachdor  whose  services  and  landed  possesdoni 
entitled  him  to  promotion  would  apply  formally  to  the  com- 
mander in  the  fidd  for  the  title  of  banneret.  If  this  were 
granted,  the  heralds  were  called  to  cut  publidy  the  tails  from 
his  pennon:  or  the  commander,  as  a  special  honour,  might  cut 
them  off  with  his  own  hands.*  The  earliest  contemporary 
mention  of  knights  banneret  is  In  France,  Danjd  says,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  in  Eikgland,  Sdden  says  in  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  I.  But  in  ndther  case  is  reference  made  to 
them  in  such  a  ntanner  as  to  suggest  that  the  dignity  was  then 
regarded  as  new  or  even  uncommon,  and  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  its  existence  on  one  side  could  not  have  long  preceded 
its  existence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channd.  Sir  Alan  Flokenet, 
Sir  Ralph  Daubeney  and  Sir  Philip  Daubeney  are  entered  as 
bannerets  on  the  roll  of  the  garrison  of  Caermarthen  Castle  in 
1183,  and  the  roll  of  C&rlaverock  records  the  qames  and  arms 
of  eighty-five  bannerets  who  accompanied  Edward  L  In  his 
expedition  into  Scotland  in  ijoo. 

What  the  exact  contingent  was  which  bannerets  were  expected 
to  supply  to  the  royal  host  is  doubtful.'  But,  however  this  may 
be,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  afterwards  baimerets  appear 
as  the  commanders  of  a  military  force  raised  by  themselves  and 
marshalled  under  thdr  baimers:  their  status  and  their  idations 
both  to  the  crown  and  to  their  followers  were  mainly  the  con- 
sequences of  voluntary  contract  not  Of  feudal  tenure.  It  ii  from 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  also  that  the  two 
best  descriptions  we  possess  of  the  actual  creation  of  a  banneret 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.*  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing 
towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  says,  aftei  notidng  the 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  creation  of  bannerets,  "  hut 
this  order  is  almost  grown  out  of  use  in  England  " and, 
during  the  controversy  which  arose  between  the  new  order  of 

'  See  "  Project  conceminjte  the  conferinse  of  the  title  of  vidom," 
wherein  It  is  said  that  "  ihc  title  of  vidom  (vicedo minus)  was  an 
ancient  title  used  in  this  kingdom  of  Engbnd  both  bcTore  and  nnce 
the  Norman  Conauest  "  (Slat*  Papers,  James  I.  Domestic  Series, 
Ixiii.  150  B,  probable  date  April  t6ll}. 

'  Selden,  TUUs  of  Honor,  pp.  453  Kq. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  449  seq. 

*  Du  Canee.  DisserUUion,  ix.;  Selden,  TUki  Honor,  p.  453; 
Daniel,  MUict  Francoise,  i.  S6  (Paris,  17>i). 

'Selden,  TitUi  of  Honor,  p.  656:  Grose,  J/fiMryiffli^'liei,  ii.ao6. 

'Froisaan.  Bk.  l.ch.  341  and  Bk.  II.  ch.  53.  The  redpieon  were 
Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir  Thoj,  Trivet. 

'  ComwwntoealA  of  EMftaiut  (ed.  1&40},  p.  48. 


Ralph  Sadler  were  created  bannerets  by  the  Locd  Protccttc 
Somerset  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547,  mad  the  better 
opinion  is  that  this  was  tbe  last  occasion  on  which  tbe  dignity 
was  confened.  It  has  bc«n  stated  indeed  that  Oiailes  L 
created  Sir  John  Smith  a  banneret  after  the  battle  of  £dgd>ai 
In  164a  for  having  rescued  the  loyal  standard  fkom  the  cBcny. 
But  of  this  there  Is  no  suSdent  prooL  It  was  alsi  iuppa«d 
that  George  UL  had  created  several  naval  officm  bannocis 
towards  tbe  end  of  the  last  century,  because  be  knitted  ihea 
on  board  ship  under  the  royal  standard  diqiayed.  Tlii, 
however,  is  unquestionably  an  error.* 

On  the  amtinent  of  Europe  tbe  degree  of  kni^t  bacbdot 
disappeared  with  the  military  sytteat  which  bad  given  rise  10  iL 
It  ia  now  therefore  peculiar  to  the  British  Empire,  g*^^ 
where,  although  v«y  frequently  conferred  by  letters  O^^*^ 
patent,  it  is  yet  the  only  dignity  which  is  still  even  f'*'""* 
occasionally  created— as  every  dignity  was  f  ormeriy  created— by 
means  of  a  ceremony  in  which  the  aovcmgn  and  the  suhjcn 
personally  take  part.  Everywhere  dse  dubbing  or  the  acci^sde 
seems  to  bave  become  obsolete,  and  no  other  species  of  knight- 
hood, if  kni^thood  It  can  be  called,  is  known  ocept  that  which 
Is  dependent  on  admission  to  some  particular  order.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  suppose  that  baronets  arc  hereditary  knigbtv 
Baroneta  are  not  knights  unless  they  are  knighted  like  anybody 
dse;  and,  so  far  from  bdng  knights  because  they  are  baroons, 
one  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  shortly  after  tbe  instituiiaa 
of  thdr  dignity  was  that  tbey,  not  being  kni^ta,  asd  ikdr 
successors  and  their  ddest  sons  and  heus-appaicnt  should,  when 
they  attained  their  majority,  be  entitled  if  they  desired  to  recdn 
knighthood.'*  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  Indeed  that,  as  Cote 
says,  "  the  knight  is  by  creation  and  not  by  dexcat,"  aad, 
although  we  bear  ol  such  designations  as  the  "  kni^t  of  Kcity  ' 
or  the  "  knight  of  GUn,"  they  are  no  mam  tbao  tiadiiiond 
nicknames,  and  do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  pcnooi 
to  whom  they  are  i4>plied  an  knights  In  a  legitimate  scdm. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  slm[de  knighthood  has  gi« 
out  of  use  abroad,  there  an  Innumerable  grand  croaKs,  coa- 
manders  and  companions  of  a  formidable  asaonment  <tf  ordns 
in  almost  every  part  of  tbe  world."  (See  the  lectioD  on  "  Ordn 
of  Knighthood  "  bdow.) 

The  United  Kingdom  has  dght  orders  at  kni|^tbood — the 
Garter,  the  Thistle,  St  Patrick,  the  Bath,  tbe  Star  of  Infia, 
St  Michael  and  St  George,  the  Indian  Empire  and  tbe  Ro>al 
Viaorian  Order;  and,  while  the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  oldsC 
as  wdl  as  (be  most  illustrious  anywhere  existiiig,  a  fictitim 
antiquity  bas  been  claimed  and  is  even  still  frequently  fWfH 

■  Slalt  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Tame*  tbe  Ftnt.  Ixvn.  119. 

■  "  Thursday,  June  34th:  Hi*  Majesty  was  pleased  to  CMfer  tte 
honour  of  knights  banneret  on  the  following  Dag  oiBcera  aad  coni- 
manders  under  the  royit  standard,  who  kneeling  lrii«i1  hanb  <w 
the  occasion:  Admirals  Pye  and  Sprve;  Captain*  iCiukIu,  Bickeno 
and  Vernon,"  GatiUmani  Maiaant  (1773)  aliiL  Sir  Hsttb 
Nicolas  remarks  on  these  and  the  other  case*  {Bntiik  (Mn  ti 
KnitUhood,  vol.  xliiL)  and  Sir  William  FitihcrbeR  pabliabcd  aaon*- 
mously  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  A  Short  Inmarj  inlm  Ik  .Vatan 
of  Iht  Tiues  conferrtd  ol  Portsmouth,  Ac.,  wlucfi  is  very  acanx.  bat 
i*  to  be  found  under  the  name  of  "  Fitzbcrbeit  "  in  the  catakfae 
of  the  British  Museum  Library. 

" "  Sir  Henry  Ferrer*,  Baronet,  wa*  indicted  by  tbe  nam  of 
Sir  Henry  Ferrcfs,  Knight,  for  the  murtber  of  one  Stone  wboa  cat 
NiehtinEale  feloniously  murthered,  aod  tltat  the  mid  Sir  Hart 
was  present  aJdinj;  and  abetting.  &c  Upon  this  i"dtrTt^"'  ^ 
Henry  Ferrer*  being  arraigned  said  he  never  was  kniKbtnd,  whicb 
being  conl'e*sed,  the  indictmeot  was  held  not  to  be  wlBcjcnt,  wfartt- 
fore  ne  was  indicted  d*  nooo  by_  tbe  name  of  Sir  Henry  Femn. 
Baronet."  Brydall,  Jiu  Imapitii  apmt  AmgUj,  *r  A*  Lmm  of 
land  relatint  to  lit  NohHilj  oad  CttUrj  (Loodoa,  167s),  p.  3&  U. 
Paint  RoUi.  10  jac.  I.,  pL  a.  No.  18:  Mden.  ruUi  mJHomor,  p. 

"  Louis  XIV.  introduced  the  practice  of  dividiiw  tbe  iiiemtm  <i 
military  order*  into  aevera)  dcpeea  when  be  eaySliahcU  tbe  erda 
of  St  Lout*  in  1693. 


KNIGHTHOOD 


to  tbe  secoed  tnd  fiMBth,  dthooi^  tbt  tliM,  fiftb,  dzth,  im^ 
ud  dchth  appor  to  tw  w  cwuntcdly  u  they  are  xta/pimtSoa- 
My  recent. 

It  is,  liowever,  certain  that  the  "  most  noble  "  Order  of  the 
Garter  at  least  was  instituted  in  the  middle  erf  the  t4th  century, 

when  Engliib  cUvslry  wss  outmidly  brightest  and 
^""^^  most  magniiScent.  But  In  what  particular 

year  thig  event  Occurred  is  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  difference  of  opinloiL  All  the  original  records  of  the 
order  until  after  1416  have  perished,  and  consequently  the  ques- 
tion dtpeads  for  its  MttkneBt  not  cn  direct  tesdmooy  but  on 
inference  from  drcumstsnces.  The  dates  which  have  been 
sdected  vsry  from  t344  (given  by  Froiisart,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly mistaken)  to  1351.  The  evidence  may  be  examined  at 
length  in  Nicolas  and  BdU;  it  is  iadispu table  that  la  the 
winlrobe  acconnt  from  September  1347  to  Januaiy  13491 
the  sist  and  93rd  Edward-  m.,  the  imw  of  certain  b^ts 
with  garters  and  the  motto  embroidered  on  them  Is  maii:ed 
for  St  George's  Day;  that  the  letters  patent  relsting  to 
the  piqiaration  of  the  royal  cbipel  of  Wbidsor  aie  dated  .in 
August  1348;  aad  that  In  the  tretKiiy  accounts  erf  the  prince 
of  Wales  thm  is  an  entry  In  November  134S  of  the  g^t  by 
him  of  "  twenty-four  gsrters  to  the  knights  of  the  Society 
of  the  Garter."'  But  that  the  order,  although  froiq  this  mani- 
festly already  fuHy  constituted  in  the  autumn  ot  134S,  was 
not  in  existence  before  the  summer  of  1346  Sir  Ranis  Nictdas 
provta  pretty  conclusively  by  p(»Dting  out  that  nobody  who  was 
not  a  knight  could  under  its  statutes  have  been  admitted  to  it, 
and  that  ndtber  the  ptiace  of  Wales  nor  several  others  of  the 
original  cMnpaniona  wen  knighted  nntil  the  middle  of  that 

Regarding  the  occaaton  thm  has  been  afaBust  as  much  con- 
troversy ss  regarding  the  date  of  its  foundatioiL  Hm  "  vulgar 
and  more  general  story,"  as  Ashmole  calls  it,  is  tliat  of  the 
countess  of  Salislniry's  garter.  But  commottatMt  are  not  at 
one  aa  to  which  oountcas  of  Salfabny  waa  the  hmiae  of  the 
adventure,  whether  ibe  was  Katlterlne  Hontacute  or  Joan  the 
Fair  Ifaid  of  Kent,  while  Hcylyn  rejects  the  legend  as  "  a  vain 
nnd  idle  romance  derogatory  both  to  the  founder  and  the  order, 
fint  pttbiisbed  by  Folydor  Vergil,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of 
Engjand,  and  by  him  taken  apon  no  better  ground  than  fama 
9uJgi,  the  tradition  of  the  oomnion  people,  too  trifling  a  founda- 
tion  for  so  great  a  building."* 

Another  legend  is  that  contained  in  the  preface  to  theRegtstefor 
Black  Book  of  tlie  order,  compiled  in  tbe  reign  of  flenry  VIII., 
by  what  authority  supported  is  unknown,  that  Richard  I., 
while  his  forces  were  employed  against  Cyprus  and  Acre,  had 
been  inspired  through  the  instrumentality  of  St  George  with 
renewed  courage  and  the  means  of  animating  his  fatigued 
loldiers  by  the  device  of  tying  about  the  legs  of  a  chosen  number 
of  knights  a  leathern  thong  or  garter,  to  the  end  that  being 
thereby  reminded  of  the  honour  <A  their  enterprisftthey  might  be 
encouraged  to  redoubled  efforts  for  victory.  This  was  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Edward  UL  when  he  fixed  on  the 
garter  as  tlie  emblem  of  the  order,  and  it  was  sUted  so  to  have 
been  by  Taylor,  maater  of  the  rolls,  in  his  address  to  Francis  I.  of 
France  on  his  investiture  in  1537.*  According  to  Ashmole  the 
true  account  of  the  matter  is  that  "  King  Edward  having 
given  forth  his  own  garter  aa  the  signal  for  a  battle  which 
sped  fMunatdy  (whidi  with  Du  Chcsne  we  conceive  to  be  that 
of  Crt^y,  the  victory,  we  any,  being  happily  gained,  he  thence 
took  occauon  to  institute  this  order,  and  gave  the  garter 
(assumed  by  him  for  the  symbol  of  unity  and  society)  pre- 
emioence  among  the  ensigns  of  it.  But,  as  Sir  Harris 
>IicoUs  points  out — although  Ashmde  is  not  open  to  the 
correction— th&  hypothesis  rests  lax  Its  plausibiUty  on  the 
assumption  tbatihe  order  waa  establbhed  before  the  invasion  of 

'  C.F.Baxx,Utmmalst^llitUialIf<M*OTdrritflitGarltr  liS4i), 

^i^S^ylya,  Camognpliif  Uimry  lA*  Wtuk  WoM.  bk.  i. 
f>.386. 

■  Belts.  MemaHah,  p.  alvL 


TtKOBtlAiMfi.  And  he  further  obser  ; 
of  devfcea  and  mottoe*  were  used  by  • 

chosen  hom  the  most  trivial  causes  1 
rather  than  of  a  military  character, 
more  likely  than  that  in  a  crowdec  t 
accidentally  have  dropped  her  garte 
should  liavs  caused  a  smile  In  the  by  t 
being  taken  up  by  Edward  he  should  h  > 
his  courtiers  by  so  happy  and  chivalroi 
the  garter  at  the  same  time  on  his  own  : 
he  who  thinks  ill  of  it.'  Suchadrcumi  i 
of  general  festivity,  when  devices,  m  I 
kinds  were  adopted  as  ornaments  or  ba  { 
jousts  and  tournaments,  would  naturs  1 
rated  as  otha  nqral  expressions  seem  i 
venton  into  a  device  and  motto  for  the  i 
bastdude.'**  Moreover,  Sir  Harris  N  • 
order  had  no  loftier  immediate  origi 
namcnt.  It  consisted  of  the  king  an 
34  knights  divided  into  two  bands  01 
hastilude — at  the  head  of  the  one  being  I 
the  seomd;  and  to  the  companloiu  bel  r 
order  had  superseded  the  Round  Tabl 
manent  institution,  were  assigned  stalh  : 
or  the  prince's  aide  <rf  St  George's  C  ' 
Niadaa  h  accurate  In  this  conjecture  : 
selection  which,  was  made  of  the  "  fou  i 
observes,  tlie  fame  of  Sir  Reginald  Col  1 
and  the  earls  of  Northampton,  Herefort  : 
established  by  their  warlike  exi^its,  t  1 
have  been  among  the  original  conpar  : 
then  regarded  aa  the  reward  of  mil  ■ 
although  these  eminent  warriors  were  i 
vacancies  occurred,  their  admission  w  ! 
several  very  young  and  in  actual  warf  an  [ 
kni^ts,  whose  claiAia  to  the  honour  r 
ezi^ined  on  the  assumption  that  tt  : 
particular  feats  of  arms  which  prccedi  : 
order.   The  original  companionship  hf  I 
reign  and  15  knights,  and  no  change  1  ; 
until  17S6,  when  the  sons  of  George  1 
were  made  eligible  notwithstanding  th 
complete.  In  1S05  another  alteration  1 
vision  that  the  lineal  descendants  o: 
eligible  in  the  same  manner,  except  thi 
time  being,  who  was  declared  to  be  "  i 
original  institution  ";  and  again  in  183 
that  the  privilege  accorded  to  tbe  lineal  1  < 
should  extend  to  the  lineal  descendants  1 
as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes,  nothii  1 
form  of  admitting  bdies  into  tbe  order 
to  them  in  the  records  during  the  14th  1 1 
no  doubt  that  they  were  regularly  rccc  < 
consort,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  1 1 
women  of  exalted  position,  were  des  | 
FratemitC  de  St  George,"  and  entries  : 
and  garters  to  them  are  found  at  fnt  i 
Accounts  from  the  50th  Edward  III. 
Henry  VII.  (149s),  the  first  being  Isat  1 
the  daughter  of  the  one  king,  and  the  1 
Elizabeth,  tbe  daughten  of  the  othei 
Margaret  Byron,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Ha  < 
Harcourt,  and  of  Alice  (Thaucer,  wife 
duke  of  Suffolk,  K.G.,  at  Ewelme,  whi : 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  have  gc  1 
(See  further  under  "  Orders  of  Knighih  t 
It  has  been  the  general  opinion,  as  cx)  1 
and  Milb,  that  formerly  all  knights  m 
knighthood.*   But  it  may  be  questione: 

*  Ordfrt    KnitkHuci,  vol.  i.  p.  txxxiii. 
■  Uimoins,  i.      L     :  Bitittry  ef  Cknal 
Pdtt,vu.  aoOf 


Google 


"  Nicolas  says,  that  Uie  nght  wu  alwayi  restricted 

is  operation  to  sovereign  princes,  to  those  acting  under  their 
authority  or  sanction,  and  to  a  few  other  p«nonagei  of  exalted 
rank  and  station,'  Inseveralof  the  writs  for  distraint  of  knight- 
hood from  Henry  HI.  to  Edward  III.  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  those  who  are  to  be  knighted  by  the  king  himself  or 
by  the  sheriHs  of  counties  respectively,  and  bishops  and  abbots 
could  make  knights  in  the  iith  and  ulh  ceotuties.*  At  all 
periods  the  commanders  of  the  royal  armies  bad  the  power  of 
conferring  knighlbood;  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elii^ibeth  it  was 
exercised  among  others  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  15S3,  and  Robert, 
earl  of  Essex,  in  1595,  while  under  James  I.  an  ordinance  of 
i6aa,  confirmed  by  a  procbmation  of  1613,  for  the  registration 
of  knights  in  the  college  of  arms,  is  rendered  applicable  to  all 
who  should  receive  knighthood  from  either  the  king  or  any  of 
his  lieutenants.'  Many  sovereigns,  too,  both  of  England  and 
of  France,  have  been  knighted  after  their  accession  to  the 
throne  by  their  own  subjects,  as,  (or  instance,  Edward  UI.  by 
Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Edward  VI.  by  the  lord  protector 
Somerset,  Louis  XI.  by  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Francis  I. 
by  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  But  when  in  154J  Henry  VIII. 
appointed  Sir  John  Wallop  to  be  captain  of  Guianes,  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  he  should  be  authorized  in  express 
terms  to  confer  knighthood,  which  was  also  done  by  Edward  VI. 
in  his  own  case  when  he  received  knighthood  from  the  duke  of 
Somerset.*  But  at  present  the  only  subject  to  whom  the  right 
of  conferring  knighthood  belongs  is  the  lord- lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  to  him  it  belong  merely  by  long  usage  and 
cstabLshed  custom.  But,  by  whomsoever  conferred,  knight' 
hood  at  one  time  endowed  the  recipient  with  the  same  status 
and  attributes  in  every  country  wherein  chivalry  was  recognized. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  common  practice  for  sovereigns  and 
princes  to  dub  each  other  knights  much  as  they  were  after- 
wards, and  are  now,  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  stars  and 
ribbons  of  their  orders.  Henry  II.  was  knighted  by  his  great- 
uncle  David  I.  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  by 
Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  when  he  was  prince  by  Alphonso  X.  of 
Castile,  and  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  by  Edmund  of  Langlcy, 
carl  of  Cambridge.'  And,  long  after  the  military  importance 
of  knighthood  had  practically  disappeared,  what  may  be  called 
its  cosmopolitan  character  was  maintained:  a  knight's  title  was 
recognized  in  all  European  countries,  and  not  only  in  that 
country  in  which  he  had  received  it.  In  iuodem  times,  how- 
ever, by  certain  regulations,  made  in  1813,  and  repeated  and 
enlarged  in  1855,  not  only  is  it  provided  that  the  sovereign's 
permission  by  royal  warrant  shall  be  necessary  for  the  reception 
by  a  British  subject  of  any  foreign  order  oC  knighthood,  but 
further  that  such  permission  shaU  not  authorize  "  the  assump- 
tion of  any  style,  appellation,  rank,  precedence,  or  privilege 
appertaining  to  a  knight  bachelor  of  the  United  Kingdom."* 

Since  knighthood  was  accorded  either  by  actual  investiture 
or  its  equivalent,  a  counter  process  of  degradation  was  regarded 
Dtgrmia-  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  anybody 
who  had  once  received  it  of  the  rank  and  condition 
it  implied.'  The  cases  in  which  a  knight  has  been  formally 
degraded  in  England  are  exceedingly  few,  so  few  indeed  that 
two  only  are  mentioned  by  Scgar,  writing  in  i6o3,  and  Dallaway 

'  Orders  cf  KtiigJilhood,  vol.  i.  p.  xi. 

•  Sclden,  Tilies  of  Honor,  p.  638. 

'  Harkian  MS.  6063;  Harerave  MS.  325. 

<Palenl  Rolls,  35th  Hen,  Vlll.,  pt.  xvu,  No.  24;  Burnet,  Hisl. 
of  Reformation,  i.  15. 

*  Spelman,  "  De  milite  disiertatto,"  Posthumous  Works,  p,  181. 
'  London  OauUe,  f)ecember  6,  1833,  and  May  15,  1855. 

'On  (he  Continent  very  elaborate  ceremonies,  panlv  heraldic 
and  partly  rcligiouB,  were  obwrvcd  in  the  degradation  of  a  knight, 
which  are  described  by  Saintc  Palaye,  Mimoirei,  i,  316  sei^,  and 
■firr  him  by  Mills,  History  of  Ckualry.  i.  60  tea.  Cf.  TtUtiofHeiior, 
P- 


Roughly  speakmg,  the  age  of  chivalry  prtqxriy  so  called  may 
be  said  to  have  extended  from  the  begbintng  of  tfac  crusades  to 
the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Even  in  the  way  of  paccantiy 
and  martial  exercise  it  did  not  long  survive  the  middle  ages. 
In  England  tilts  and  tourneys,  in  which  her  father  bad  so  much 
excelled,  were  patronized  to  the  last  by  Queen  Elixabctb,  and 
were  even  occasionally  held  until  after  the  death  ol  Heoiy, 
prince  of  Wales.  But  on  tbe  Continent  tbey  were  dicciediied 
by  the  fatal  accident  which  befell  Henry  II.  of  Fraace  in  1559. 
The  golden  age  of  chivalry  has  been  variously  located.  Uott 
writers  would  place  it  in  tbe  early  13th  century,  but  Gautier 
would  remove  it  two  or  three  generations  further  back.  It  maj 
be  true  that,  in  the  comparative  scarcity  of  historical  evidence. 
12th-century  romances  present  a  more  favourable  picture  of 
chivalry  at  that  earlier  time;  but  even  such  historical  evidence  as 
we  possess,  when  carefully  scrulinifed.  is  enough  to  dispel  ibc 
illusion  that  there  was  any  period  of  the  middle  ages  in  which  the 
unselSsh  championship  of  '"God  and  the  ladies  "  was  anything 
but  a  rare  exception. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  tbe  true  spirit  and  moral  ialhi- 
ence  of  knighthood,  if  only  because  the  ages  in  which  it 
flourished  differed  so  widely  from  our  own.  At  its  very 
best,  it  was  always  hamper^  by  tbe  limitatioRS  of  Incdie^-^ 
society.  Moreover,  many  of  the  noblest  precepts  of  tbe  knightly 
code  were  a  legacy  from  earlier  ages,  and  have  survi\-ed  tbe 
decay  of  knighthood  just  as  they  will  survive  aH  trajisiiory 
human  Institutions,  forming  part  of  the  eternal  bcritage  of  tbe 
race.  Indeed,  the  most  important  of  these  precepts  did  dc« 
even  attain  to  their  highest  development  ia  tbe  middle  ages.' 
As  a  conscious  effort  to  bring  religion  into  daily  life,  chivalnr 
was  less  successful  than  later  puritanism;  while  the  educated 
classes  of  our  own  day  far  surpass  tbe  average  medieval  kni^t 
in  discipline,  self-control  and  outward  or  inward  refinement. 
Freeman's  estimate  comes  far  nearer  to  the  historical  facts  than 
Burke's:  "  The  chivalrous  spirit  is  above  all  things  a  class  ^rit. 
The  good  knight  is  bound  to  endless  fantastic  courtesies  towards 
men  and  still  more  towards  women  of  a  certain  rank;  be  may 
treat  all  below  that  rank  with  any  decree  of  scorn  and  cmeliy. 
Tbe  spirit  of  chivalry  implies  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  or  tan 
virtues  to  be  practised  in  such  an  exaggerated  degree  as  to 
become  vices,  while  the  ordinary  laws  of  right  and  wrong  are 
forgotten.  The  false  code  of  honour  supplants  the  laws  of  ihc 
commonwealth,  the  law  of  God  and  the  eternal  principles  oi 
right.  Chivalry  again  in  its  military  aspect  not  only  encourages 
the  love  of  war  for  its  own  sake  without  regard  to  the  cause  for 
which  war  b  waged,  it  encourages  also  an  extravagant  regard 
for  a  fantastic  show  of  personal  daring  which  ca.nnoi  in  any  way 
advance  the  objects  of  tbe  siege  or  campaign  which  is  going  on. 
Chivalry  in  short  b  in  morals  very  much  what  feudalism  is  La 
law:  each  substitutes  purely  personal  obligations  devised  in  the 
interests  of  an  exclusive  class,  for  the  more  bomely  duties  of  aa 
honest  man  and  a  good  citizen"  {Pforman  Conqnat,  v.  4S;'<. 
The  chivalry  from  which  Burke  drew  his  ideas  wis,  so  far  as  it 
existed  at  all,  the  product  of  a  far  later  age.  In  its  own  igc. 
chivalry  rested  practically,  like  the  highest  dviliaation  d 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  on  slave  labour/  and  if  many  of  iu 

*  Daltaway's  Heraldry,  p.  303, 

*  Even  in  13th  century  England  more  tban  half  the  popoblioa 
were  aerfs,  and  as  *uch  had  no  cbim  to  the  priviWn  fA  Ma^u 
Carta;  disputes  between  a  serf  and  his  lord  were  derided  in  r^e 
latter'*  court,  although  the  lung's  courts  atternpied  to  prMert  i^- 
aeri'i  life  and  limb  and  neceuary  implemenli  01  work.  By  Frrr  ' 
feudal  law,  the  villein  had  no  appeaJ  froni  hii  lord  ai\'e  to  t:.-d 
(Pierre  de  Fontaines,  Conseit,  ch.  xxL  art.  8);  aod.  though  cocukv 
sense  and  natural  good  feeling  wet  boundi  in  inoM  cases  to  tH; 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  yet  thm  wa*  icarvety  any  injoMice  too  erm* 
to  be  pouible.  "  How  mad  are  tbey  who  exult  when  nni  are  Vh~9 
to  their  lords  !  "  wrote  Cardinal  Jacques  de  Yitry  early  in  tbe  ly- 

lExempia,  p.  64,  Folk  Lore  Soc  1890). 
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moat  brinUm  oatward  attimctlom  hare  nam  faded  for  ever, 
this  is  only  because  nodem  dviUaaHoo  tends  so  itrongly  to 
remove  sodal  barrieis.  The  knightly  a^  win  always  enj^  tlw 
glory  of  having  fonnulated  a  code  of  tionottr  whidi  aimed  at 
rendering  tbt  upper  dasaes  worthy  of  tbeir  exceptional  iwivlleges; 
yet  we  msst  Judge  chivalry  not  mily  by  its  focmal  code  but  also 
by  its  practical  fmits.  The  ideal  b  well  summed  vphyV.Vf. 
Cornish:  "  Cliivalry  taught  the  worid  the  duty  of  noble  service 
willingly  rendered.  It  upheld  courage  and  enterprise  in  ol>edi- 
ence  to  rule,  it  consecrated  mtUtary  prowess  to  the  service  of  the 
Cbnrch,  glccified  the  virtues  of  libnalily,  good  faith,  unselfish- 
ness and  courtesy,  and  above  all,  courtesy  to  women.  Against 
tbew  may  be  set  the  vices  of  pride,  ostentation,  love  of  bloodshed, 
coQtcmpt  of  inferiors,  and  loose  manners.  Chivalry  was  ao  im- 
perfect disdpline,  but  it  was  a  disdpline,  and  one  fit  for  the 
times.  It  may  have  existed  in  the  world  too  Umg:  it  did  not 
come  into  existence  too  eariy;  and  with  all  its  shortcomings  it 
exercised  a  great  and  wholesome  influence  in  raising  the  medieval 
world  from  barbarism  to  civilization"  (p.  37).  This  was  the 
ideal,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  dear  view  of  the  actual  features 
cHt  kni^tly  society  in  thdr  contraat  with  tbat  of  our  own  day, ' 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  out  one  or  two  vety  significant 
shadows. 

Far  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
knia^tly  code,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
rnised  the  potution  of  women  (e.f.  Guiticr,  360).  As  Gautier 
himself  admits,  tlw  feudal  system  made  It  difficult  to  separate 
liie  woman's  person  from  her  fief:  instead  of  the  freedom  of 
Christian  marriage  on  which  the  Church  in  theory  insisted, 
luids  and  women  were  handed  over  together,  as  a  business 
bargain,  by  parents  or  guardians.  In  theory,  the  Itnight  was 
the  defdider  of  widows  and  orphans;  but  in  practice  wardships 
nod  marriages  were  bought  and  sold  as  a  matter  of  everyday 
routine  lilce  stocks  and  shares  in  the  modern  market.  Lord 
Thomas  de  Berkeley  (1345-1331)  counted  on  this  as  a  regular 
sftd  430ttsiderable  source  of  income  (Smyth,  £tMs,  I.  157). 
Late  in  the  isth  cratury.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat  greater 
liberty  of  that  age,  we  find  Stephen  Scrope  writing  nakedly  to 
a  familiar  correspondent  "for  very  need  lof  poverty),  I  was 
fnin  to  sell  a  little  daughter  I  have  for  much  Ie»  than  I  should 
have  drnie  by  possibility,"  s'a  than  the  fair  market  price 
(Gairdner,  Fasten  Letters,  Introduction,  p.  clxxvi;  cf.  ccclxxi). 
Startling  as  such  words  are,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  startling  to 
find  bow  frequently  and  naturally,  in  the  highest  society,  ladies 
were  degraded  by  personal  violence.  The  proofs  of  this  which 
Schuliz  and  Gautier  adduce  from  the  Ckataont  Gale  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  Knight  of  La  l^^Landry 
(1373)  rdates,  by  way  of  warning  to  his  daughters,  a  tale  of  a 
Jady  who  so  irritated  her  husband  by  scolding  him  in  company, 
that  be  struck  her  to  the  earth  with  his  fist  and  kicked  her  in 
tbe  face,  breaking  her  nose.  Upon  this  the  good  knight  moralizes: 
"And  this  she  had  for  her  eudle  and  gret  langage,  that  she  was 
wont  to  sale  to  her  huslMnde.  And  therior  the  wiff  aught  to 
suffre  and  lete  her  husbonde  haue  the  wordes,  and  to  be  maistcr, 
for  that  is  her  worshippc;  for  it  is  shame  to  here  striS  betwenc 
hem,  and  in  especial  before  folke.  But  y  saie  not  but  whanne 
thei  be  allone,  but  she  may  telle  hym  with  goodly  wordes,  and 
counsaile  hym  to  amende  yef  he  do  amys  "  (La  Tour,  chap, 
xviii.;  cf.  xvii.  and  xix.).  The  right  of  wife-beating  was 
formally  recognized  by  more  than  one  code  of  laws,  and  it 
was  already  a  forward  step  when,  in  the  rjth  century,  the 
Ctniiumet  du  Beauvoiiis  provided  "  que  le  mari  ne  doit  battre 
sa  femme  que  nisonnaUemenl  "  (Gautier,  p.  349)-  1^1>  "as  a 
natural  consequence  not  only  of  the  want  of  self-control  which 
we  see  everywhere  in  the  middle  ages,  but  also  of  the  custom 
of  contracting  child -marriages  for  unsentimental  considerations. 
Between  1188  and  1500  five  marriaf^cs  arc  recorded  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  Berkeley  family  in  which  the  ten  contracting  parlies 
averaged  less  than  eleven  years  of  age:  the  marriage  contract 
of  another  Lord  Berkeley  was  drawn  up  before  he  was  six  years 
old.  Moreover,  the  same  business  considerations  which  dictated 
those  eariy  marriages  dashed  equally  with  the  strict  theoiy  of 


knitfitbood.  In  the  same  Berkelqr  ft 
was  knighted  in  133S  at  tbe  age  of  t 
evils  of  wardship,  and  Thomas  V.  fi 
at  the  age  of  five.  Smyth's  record 
tbat,  from  the  middle  of  tbe  13th  < 
wet*  not  only  statesmen  and  warriors, 
as  gentlemen-farmeiB  on  a  great  sc: 
the  castle  gardens,  while  their  ladic 
of  inflection  from  daily  to  dairy 
(1336-1361),  who  was  noted  as  a  sp> 
tpeat  in  two  years  only  £90,  or  an 
tournament;  yet  be  was  then  layinf 
£450  a  year,  and,  a  few  years  later 
nearly  half  his  income  I  Indeed,  ec 
much  to  the  decay  of  romantic  cbivi 
lost  heavily  from  generation  to  gent 
extravagances,  but  also  by  gradual 
Church  and  by  the  enormous  expense 
in  the  13th  century,  they  were  hat 
wealth  of  tbe  burghers,  and  even 
scarcely  keep  up  their  state  without 
ment.  It  Is  not  surprising  therefor 
early  as  the  middle  (rf  the  13th  cci 
of  knighthood  became  very  promine 
of  chivalry  no  candidate  could  be  1 
twenty-one,  we  have  seen  how  great 
obtained  that  hoiHnir  for  tbeir  infa 
possible  pecuniary  loss;  and  French  < 
complained  of  thLi  knighting  of  infan 
abuse.'  Moreovn,  after  the  knight's 
in  war  had  been  modified  in  the  is 
system,  it  became  necessary  in  the  f 
compel  landowners  to  take  up  the  k 
they  should  have  coveted  as  an  hoi 
was  soon  systematically  enforced  {Dii 
and  became  a  recognized  source  trf  1 
effect  of  this  system'  was  to  break 
chivalrous  code — that  none  could  b 
gentle  birth.*  This  rule,  however, 
before;  even  the  romances  of  cbivali 
of  tlie  knighting  of  serfs  m  jongleurs; 
distraint  of  knighthood  tended  to 
While  knighthood  was  avoided  by  p 
by  rich  citizens.  It  is  recorded  in 
custom  "  in  Provence  that  rich  but 
of  knighthood;  and  less  than  a  centi 
complaining  that  tlie  dignity  is  open  \> 
disreputable  his  antecedents.*  Simi 
the  decay  of  knightly  ideas  in  warfare, 
when  war  was  still  rather  the  pastimi 
'  Sainte  Palaye,  U.  90. 

*  Mcdk)',  English  Conitilutional  Hist 
sug^sM  that  Edward  mi^ht  havedeliben 
tion  of  ihc  older  feudal  ideal. 

*  Being  made  to  "  ride  the  barriers  "  ■ 
who  attempted  10  take  part  in  a  tnurnan- 
of  name  ami  anm.    Guillim  {Display  oj 

iSyitem  of  Heraldry,  ii,  147)  speak  of 
^HRland  and  Scotland.  Sec  also  As^ 
p.  384.  But  in  England  knighthood  h 
a  great  extent  independcnily  of  these 
every  period  there  have  been  men  of  ol 
who  have  been  knighted.  Ashmolc  ci 
tention  that  knightlnjod  ennobles,  in* 
knight  it  necesurily  follows  that  he  is  a 
a  king  gives  the  dignity  to  an  ignoble  j; 
thereby  recompense,  he  is  understood  ti 
is  requisite  for  (he  completing  of  that  1 
common  law,  if  a  villein  were  made  a  ki 
chiscd  and  accounted  a  gentleman.  an( 
in  wardship  were  knighted  both  his  m, 
nated,  (Ordtr  of  the  Garter,  p.  43;  Nico 
hood,  i,  5.) 

'Gautier,  pp.  3i,  349. 

*  Du  Cange,  r.r.  miles  (ed.  Didot,  t.  ii 
cliii.  All  the  medieval  orders  of  knigt 
their  Katutes  on  the  noble  turth  of  the 
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>  uugc  propoiuoa  ovcu  m  luc  uvmuf  were  mcrauBij^  auiuicis, 
then  the  exlgcndes  of  ktIoiu  warfire  iwept  away  much  of  tKit 
oatmcd  diqiUy  and  those  cIuB-conventiom  on  whidi  chivalry 
had  always  rested.  Simfon  Luce  -(chap,  vi.)  has  shown  how 
much  the  English  successes  in  this  wai  were  due  to  strict  businos 
methods.  Several  <d  the  best  command  era  Sir  Robert 
Knollei  and  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth)  were  erf  obiciffe  birth,  while 
on  the  French  side  even  Du  Gucadln  had  to  wait  twig  ioi  his 
knl^thood  because  be  belonged  only  to  the  lesser  nobility.  The 
tournament  again,  which  for  tvro  centuries  had  been  under  the 
ban  of  the.  Church,  was  often  almost  as  definitely  discouraged 
by  Ed«wd  III.  as  it  was  encouraged  by  John  of  France;  and 
while  John's  father  opened  the  Cr6cy  campaign  by  sending 
Edward  a  challenge  in  due  form  of  chivalry,  Edward  toolc 
advantage  of  this  formal  delay  to  amuse  the  Frcoch  king  with 
aegoliations  wliiie  he  withdrew  hit  army  by  a  rapid  march  from 
U  almoat  hopekaa  portion.  A  couple  of  quotationa  faotn 
Fnrfssart  will.!l]ustnte  the  extent  to  which  war  had  now  becnne 
a  mere  business.  Much  as  be  admired  the  French  chivalry,  he 
TCCDgnized  their  impotence  at  Crfcy.  "  The  sharp  arrows 
Tao  into  the  men  of  arms  and  into  tlirir  honca,  and  many  fell, 
bone  and  men.  .  ■  -  And  also  among  the  En^iahmen  there 
were  certain  rascals  that  went  ^oot  with  great  knivea,  and  they 
went  in  among  the  men  of  arms,  and  slew  and  murdered  many 
as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls,  barons,  knights  and 
squires,  whereof  the  Idng  of  England  was  after  displeased, 
fvr  he  had  rather  they  had  be«  taken  prisoners."  How  far 
Edward's  solicitude  was  disinterested  may  be  gauged  from 
Froiasart's  parallel  remark  about  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
where,  as  at  Agincourt,  the  handful  of  victors  were  obliged  by  a 
sudden  panic  to  slay  ihdr  pristfnctB.  "  Lo,  behold  the  great 
evil  adventure  that  fdl  that  Saturday.  For  they  slew  aa  many 
good  pritoncn  as  would  wdl  have  beoi  worth,  one  with  another, 
four  hundred  thousand  franks."  In  1403  Lord  Thomas  de 
Berkeley  bought,  as  a  speculation,  34  Scottish  ptisonen. 
Similar  practical  considerations  forced  the  nobles  of  other 
European  couatriea  dlher  to  conform  to  less  sentimental 
methods  of  warfare  and  to  growing  conceptions  of  nationality, 
or  to  become  mere  Ishmads  of  1^  typ^  whidi  outlived  the 
iniddle  ages  in  GfltE  von  BeriidiinBen  and  his  compeers. 

BiBLlOCKAFHr.— PrcnMart  U  perhaps  the  fnm  which  we 

may  gather  most  of  chivalry  in  It*  double  aapect,  good  and  bad. 
The  toilliant  nde  coine*  out  most  cleariy  in  Joinvilie,  the  CkrcHigiie 
it  Du  Guetelin,  and  the  Hutoin  d*  B»yart;  the  darker  nde  appears 
In  the  earlier  dinmicles  of  the  cnindes,  and  la  csMcially  cjn^ilMMKd 
preachers  and  moralists  like  Jacques  de  ^Iry,  Etwnne  de 
Elcurbon,  Nicole  Bozon  and  John  Gower.  JiAitt  Smyth's  LtPtf  of 
lie  BtrktUjt  (Bristol  and  Gloucs.  Archae<d.  Soc.,  3  vols.)  and  the 
Book  of  the  KnicMt  of  La  Tour-Lavdry  (ed.  A.  de  Montaielon,  or  in 
the  old  English  trans,  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Soc.) 
throw  a  very  vivid  light  on  the  inner  life  of  noble  families.  Of 
modern  books,  besides  those  quoted  by  their  full  titles  in  the  notes, 
the  beU  are  A.  Schultz,  Hifiuktt  Leben  s.  Ztif  itr  Minntidnier 
(Leipzig,  1879) ;  S.  Luce,  Hiit.  de  Du  Cattdin  tHe  ton  Epoque  (3nd 
cd..  Parti.  188a),  masted}'  but  unfortunately  unfinished  at  the 
author's  death;  L$on  Gautier,  La  Cfuoalene  (Paris,  1883),  written 
vith  a  strong  apologetic  bias,  but  full  and  correct  in  its  references; 
and  F.  W.  Cornish,  Chivalry  (London,  1901),  too  little  reference  to 
the  more  prosaic  historical  documents,  but  candid  and  without 
intentional  partiality.  (G.  G.  Co.) 

Osbsas  or  Enicbtbood  , 

When  orders  ceased  to  be  fraternities  and  became  more  and 
more  marks  of  favour  and  a  means  of  recognizing  meritorious 

*  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  (Chairtfranfaiie  ok  moyen  iff,  and  ed.,  p.  387} 
gives  many  instances  to  prove  that  "al  chevalenc,  au  xili'  siecle, 
est  diji  BUr  son  d£clin."  But  already  about  1160  Peter  of  Blois 
had  written,  "  The  so-called  order  of  knighthood  is  nowadays  mere 
disorder  "  fordo  miltiuM  nunc  eti,  erdinem  non  lenere.  Ep.  adv.: 
tfie  whole  letter  should  be'read);  and,  half  a  century  earner  still, 
Guibert  of  Nogent  pv«s  an  equally  unftatterine  picture  of  con- 
taaipofafxchivj4iyinhisi>«^aia{HigDe,i'a<.£al.,toin.dvL}.  . 


mam^Miymfi  BEGiHauiB  b»  una  icu(J(cuui  mri 
grand  atm,"  "knights  oommandcr,"  or  "c 
tome  tnden  the  cliasw  are  more  numerous, 
Victorian,  fw  Instance,  which  has  five,  numen 
a  like  number,  some  six,  tiUIk  tbe  Chinese  "  D 
less  than  eleven  degree*.  GcoaaDy  T^^^^, 
"  knights  grattd  cross  "  consst  of  a  sttt  worn 
and  a  badge,  usually  some  fans  cttlMr  of  tb< 
the  Maltese  cross,  worn  soqiendcd  from  a 
shoulder  or,  in  certain  cases,  on  days  of 
from  a  collar.  Tbe  "  oommaiMkn  "  wear  1 
ribbon  toond  the  neck,  and  the  star  on  the  1 
panions"  have  no  star  and  wear  the  bad| 
ribbon  at  the  button-bole. 

Orders  may,  again,  be  grouped  according  aa 
Onwu  or  Cdustehdoh,  confemd  upon 
only.  .Here  bdoog,  mitr  alia,  the  wdl-kn 
Carttr  (EniJand),  CoieUn  Ftnu  (Austria  and 
(Italy),  Black  Ea^  (Prussia),  St  Aiidrt» 
(Denmark)  and  Seraphim  (Swoden).   Of  tl 
only,  which  are  tisually  held  to  rank  inter  st 
are  historically  identified  with  diivahy.  ( 
bestowed  upon  members  of  the  royal  or  prii 
humbler  individuals  seceding  to  classes,  i 
sonal "  aetvioes  rendered  to  the  family.  To : 
such  orders  as  the  Royal  Victorian  am' 
(Prussia).  (3)  Oirau  ta  Msur,  lAte 
or  jmnt  orden.  Sudi  have,  as  a  rule,  at 
five  classes,  and  here  belong  such  as  the 
(British),  Red  Ea^  (Prussia),  Letion  o 
There  are  also  certain  ordets,  snch  as  tb 
OrdM- ^  JfirA  (British),  and  tlie  i>Mr  ft  if. 
have  but  one  daaa,  slQ  members  being  on 
witMo  the  order. 

Of  the  three  great  mHitary  and  rdigu 
survive  of  two,  tlw  Teutonic  Order  {Derkok 
or  Marianen  Orden)  and  the  Knights  of  ! 
iJohanniler  Orden,  UdUeatr  Orden),  for  thi 
the  present  sute  see  Tztrtomc  Okdes  a 

SALEV,  KNICBTS-Or  TBE  OtDXB  Or. 

Great  Arafoifi.— The  history  and  const 
noUe  "  OrAr  ^  ffe  Carter  has  been  treati 
of  the  order  are  five — the  prelate,  chance 
arms  and  usher-'-the  first,  third  ud  fifth 
to  it  from  the  commencement,  iHiile  tbe 
Henry  V.  and  tbe  second  by  Edward  '. 
always  been  the  tnsbap  of  Windestct 
formerly  the  bishop  ti  Salbbory,  but 
Oxford;  the  registrarship  ud  the  dean 
been  united  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
whose  duties  were  in  the  beginning  d 
herald,  is  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arm 
gentleman  nalier  6t  tbe  Black  Rod.  T 
is  St  George's  Chapd,  Windsor..  The  ii 
illustrated  on  Plate  I. 

The  "  most  andent "  Order  ef  Ike  1 
James  II.  in  1687,  and  dedicated  to  St 
of  the  sovereign  and  d^  knights  cor 
^>eyanre  at  the  Revduiion  cf  1688.  1 
by  Queen  Ann^  wheil  tt  was  ordai 
BOverdgn  and  la  kni^ts  CMSpanions, 
cteased  to  16  by  statute  in  1837.  T 
are  the  dean,  die  secretary,  Lyon  I 
gentleman  usher  of  the  Green  Rod.  T 
Edinburgh,  was  begun  in  1909.  •Tbt  51 
the  order  are  illustrated  on  Plate  II.,  i 
u  formed  of  thittles,  alternating'  whh 
motto  is  Nemom*  mpiae  tactuUt 


seems  to  have  been  in  dispute  even  in  the  euly  history  of  the 
order.  Four  different  sources  have  been  suggested;  the 
classical  myth  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauti  for 
the  golden  fleece,  the  scriptural  story  of  Gideon,  the  staple  trade 
of  Flanders  in  wool,  and  the  fleece  of  golden  hair  of  Marie  de 
Rambrugge,  the  duke's  mistress.  Motley  (.Rise  of  Dutch  iUp., 
\.  48)  says:  "  What  could  be  more  practical  and  more  devout 
than  the  conception?  Did  not  the  Lamb  of  God,  suspended 
at  each  knight's  heart,  symboliie  at  once  the  woollen  fabrics 
to  which  so  much  of  Flemish  wealth  and  Burgundian  power  was 
owing,  and  the  gentle  humility  of  Christ  which  was  ever  to 
characterize  the  order?"  At  its  constitution  the  number  of 
the  knights  was  limited  to  14,  exclusive  of  the  grand  master, 
the  sovereign.  The  members  were  10  be  eentiishoMma  de 
nom  ei  d'arims  el  sans  reproche,  not  knights  of  any  other 
order,  and  vowed  to  join  their  sovereign  in  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  protection  of  Holy  Church,  and  the  upholding 
of  virtue  and  good  morals.  The  sovereign  undertook  to  consult 
the  knights  before  embarking  on  a  war,  all  disputes  between 
the  knights  were  to  be  settled  by  the  order,  at  each  chapter  the 
deeds  of  each  knight  were  held  in  review,  and  punishments  and 
admonitions  were  dealt  out  to  ofTendersi  to  this  the  sovereign 
was  expressly  subject.  Thus  we  find  that  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
accepted  humbly  the  criticism  of  the  knights  of  the  Fleece  on 
hb  over-cenlraliEation  of  the  government  and  the  wasteful 
personal  attention  to  details  (E.  A.  Armstrong,  Charles  V.,  iQoa, 
ii.  373).  The  knights  could  claim  as  of  right  to  be  tried  by 
their  fellows  on  charges  of  rebellion,  heresy  and  treason,  and 
Charles  V.  conferred  on  the  order  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
crimes  committed  by  the  knights.  The  arrest  of  the  offender 
had  to  be  by  warrant  signed  by  at  least  six  knights,  and  during 
the  process  of  charge  and  trial  he  remained  not  in  prison  but 
dans  I'aimable  compagnie  du  dil  ordre.  It  was  in  defiance  of 
this  right  that  Alva  refused  the  claim  of  CounU  Egmont  and 
Horn  to  be  tried  by  the  knights  of  the  Fleece  in  156S.  During 
the  i6th  century  the  order  frequently  acted  as  a  consultative 
body  in  the  state;  thus  in  1539  and  1540  Charles  summons  the 
knights  with  the  council  of  slate  and  the  privy  council  to  decide 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in  face  of  the  revolt  of  Ghent  (Arm- 
strong, op.  cit.,  i.  302),  in  1562  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  regent, 
summons  them  to  Brussels  to  debate  the  dangerous  condition 
of  the  provinces  (Motley,  i.  48),  and  they  were  present  at 
the  abdication  of  Charles  in  the  great  hall  at  Brussels  in  1555. 
The  history  of  the  order  and  its  subsequent  division  into  the 
two  branches  of  Austria  and  Spain  may  be  briefly  summarized. 
By  the  marriage  of  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  to  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  1477,  the  grand 
m.isicrship  of  the  order  came  to  the  house  of  Habsburg  and, 
wiih  the  Netherlands  provinces,  to  Spain  in  1304  on  the  accession 
of  Philip,  Maximilian's  son,  to  Castile.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Habsburg  dynasty  in  Spain  by  the  death  of  Charles  U.  in 
1700  the  grand- mastership,  which  had  been  filled  by  the  kings 
of  Spain  aflcr  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  was  claimed  by  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  he  instituted  the  order  in  Vienna 
in  1713.  Protests  were  made  at  various  limes  by  Philip  V., 
but  the  (iiicsiion  has  never  been  finally  decided  by  treaty,  and 
the  Austrian  and  Spanish  branches  have  continued  as  indepen- 
dent orders  ever  since  as  the  principal  order  of  knighthood  in 
the  respective  slates.  It  may  be  noticed  that  while  the  Austrian 
branch  excludes  any  other  than  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
oriler,  the  Spanish  fleece  may  be  granted  to  Protestants.  The 
bsiigcs  of  the  two  branches  vary  slightly  in  detail,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  attachment  of  firc-stones  (Jusils  or  farisons)  and 
siLi-ls  by  which  the  lleecc  is  attached  to  the  ribbon  of  the  collar. 
The  Spariish  form  is  given  on  Plate  IV.,  fig.  I.  The  collar  is 
composed  of  ailornatc  links  of  furisons  and  double  steels 
interlaced  to  form  the  letter  B  for  Burgundy.    A  magnificent 


Honour  faui,  i.yon  lung  01  Anni,  m  tnc  OMUu*  auuneM  iimew 

(July  1908). 

Austria-Huntary. — The  following  are  the  prindpal  orders  other 
than  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece  Uupra).  Tkt  Orda  Si  Strpluc  if 
HuHfary.  the  royal  Hungarian  order,  founded  in  1764  by  the  c-mpriss 
Mana  Theresa,  consists  of  the  grand  maitcr  (the  wn-ercHgn),  x 
knights  grand  cross,  30  knights  comma rukrs  and  50  knights.  The 
baJge  is  a  gmn  enamelled  crou  with  gold  bordrra,  wspcndcd  Iti  a 
the  Hungarian  crown :  the  red  enamelletl  medallion  id  [be  centra-  lA 
the  crosi  bears  a  white  patriarcluJ  cross  i»uing  from  a  ci>rT>n<.  i  -d 
green  mound;  on  either  nde  of  the  cross  arc  the  letter*  M.T.  in  c  Ii. 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  white  lillet  with  tbc  Ui^cxl 
Publicum  Merilorum  PratTnium.  The  ribbon  is  green  with  a  cnmiod 
central  stripe.  The  collar,  only  worn  by  the  Icnighti  gr'.nd  criHs.  i<  -4 

fold,  and  consists  of  Hungarian  crowns  linked  together  alteriurily 
y  the  monograms  of  St  Stephen.  S.S.,  and  the  foundres,  M.T. ,  '< 
centre  of  the  collar  is  formed  by  a  flying  lark  encirrled  by  the  itj'ji  ;  1 
Slriti[il  amort.  An  illustration  of  the  star  of  the  grand  cn  ?  .i 
given  on  Plate  V.  fig.  4.  The  Order  of  Leopold,  forcivn  and  ini'  .:ir>' 
•rrvice.  was  foundnl  in  1S08  by  the  emperor  Francis  I.  in  inriT'.ory 
of  his  father  Leopold  H.  The  three  classes  lake  precedence  rw  it 
after  the  corre^Kinding  classes  of  the  order  of  Si  Stephen.  T>e 
badge  is  a  red  enamelled  crou  bordered  ifith  white  and  gold  tnd 
surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown;  the  red  medallion  in  the  cemre 
bears  the  letters  F.I.A.,  and  on  the  enciieling  white  fillet  it  the 
inscription  JnietrUali  el  Itertlo.  When  conferred  (or  aervice  in  sar 
the  croii  rests  on  a  green  laurel  wreath.  The  ribbon  is  a:^^  wiii 
two  white  stripes.  The  collar  conasts  of  imperial  crowns,  tbe 
initials  F.  and  L.  and  oak  wreatha.  The  Order  of  Ike  Ira*  Ct.-«, 
i.e.  of  Lombardy,  was  founded  by  Napoleon  as  king  ol  Italy  in  1^9. 
and  refounded  »n  an  Austrian  order  of  civil  and  military  mrrii  la 
■816  by  the  emperor  Francis  I.;  the  number  of  knight*  it  l..-riied 
to  100 — 30  grand  cross.  30  commanders.  Jo  knights,  Tbc  Uii^e 
consists  of  the  double-headed  imperial  eagle  with  sword  and  ,.r^; 
below  it  is  the  jewelled  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  atuir  the 
imperial  crown;  on  the  breast  of  the  eagle  is  a  Ko'd-borderrd  bl.e 
shield  with  the  letter  F.  in  gold.  The  military  decora tioD  fur  iiu* 
service  also.beori  two  green  laurel  branches.  The  ribbon  is  >-cII'j*- 
cdgcd  with  narrow  blue  stripes.  The  o^lar  is  formed  of  LoinL-jrd 
crowns,  oak  wreaths  and  the  monogram  F.P.  (.Franeiscut  Primxi,. 
The  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  fyr  periooal  merit  of  every  kind,  wsi 
founded  in  1849  b>;  the  emperor  Francis  Joeeph  I.  It  u  of  the  thne 
usual  classes  and  is  unlimited  in  numbers.  The  badge  is  a  t-Li-  c 
and  gold  imperial  eagle  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crowo.  Tie 
eagle  bear*  a  red  cross  with  a  white  medallion,  containing  tbe  Iciirri 
F.  j.,  and  to  the  beaks  ol  the  two  heads  of  the  eacle  is  altacbtd  a 
chain  on  which  is  the  incnd  Virtbus  Vnitis.  The  riblion  is  dttp  nti. 
The  Order  of  Maria  Theresa  was  founded  by  the  empress  Slirj 
Theresa  in  1757.  It  is  a  purely  military  order  and  itsi^en  to  C'trctti 
tor  personal  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field.  There  are  iKrct 
classes.  There  were  originally  only  two,  mnd  eron  and  knish'-^ 
The  emperor  Joseph  II.  added  a  commander*'  class  in  17*5.  TSw 
badge  is  a  white  cr^ss  with  gold  edge,  in  the  centre  a  red  medalli<>n 
with  a  white  Kold-edRed  festt.  surrounded  by  a  fillet  •ith  the  iostnp- 
tion  Foriiludin'i.  The  ribbon  is  red  with  a  white  central  uri^r. 
The  Order  of  HJitabeti  Theresa,  al«>  a  military  order  for  ofhcrrs, 
founded  in  1750  by  the  will  of  Eliiat>eth  Christina,  widow  ml  the 
emperor  Charies  Vl,  It  was  renovated  in  1771  by  her  daui;h-.cr, 
the  empress  Maria  T'heresa'.  The  order  is  limned  to  31  knight-  is 
three  divisions.  The  badge  i*  an  oval  star  with  eight  p.!!!!, 
enamelled  half  red  and  white,  dependent  from  a  gold  imprrial  cri.«a- 
The  central  medallion  bears  the  initials  of  the  founders,  with  the 
enciicling  inscription  ii.  Theresa  parentis  frojiaiH  perrwnrm  r?..;;. 
The  ribbon  is  black.  The  Order  of  the  Starry  Cross,  for  hiRh  t,  rr. 
ladies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  who  dcwte  themselves  ij  .  .vI 
works,  spiritual  and  temporal,  was  founded  in  1668  by  [he  em; 
Eleanor,  widow  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  111.  and  moibtr  oi 
Leopold  I.,  to  commemorate  the  recov-ery  of  a  relic  of  the  true  c  -i 
from  a  dangerous  fire  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna.  The  ri.i 
was  supposed  to  have  been  peculiariy  ireasured  by  the  em;--  ■.- 
Maidmilian  I.  and  the  emperor  Frederick  111.  The  patroness  ii  ;ie 
order  must  be  a  princess  of  the  imperial  Austrian  house  The  Iw^.:? 
is  the  black  double-headed  eagle  surrounded  by  a  bluc-enaci> '  i 
ornamented  border,  with  the  inscription  Sal%s  el  Glorta  on  a  .t 
fillet ;  the  eaKlc  brtrs  a  red  Greek  cross  with  gold  and  blue  ImtJi:^ 
The  Order  of  Elisabrth.  also  for  ladies,  was  founded  in  1 S98. 

Belfiam. — The  Order  of  Leopold,  for  civil  and  tniUlar^-  mtnt.  »-as 
founded  in  1832  by  I-eopold  1.,  with  four  classes,  a  fifth  being  jii.'  ■! 
in  1838.  The  badge  is  a  white  enamelled  cross,  with  gold  b-^r^->  1 
and  balls,  suspended  from  a  royal  crown  and  rcMiag  od  a  c  t  3 
laurel  and  oak  wreath.  In  the  centre  a  medallion,  surrouixkd  i  >  > 
red  fillet  with  the  motto  of  the  order,  l^nstm  faU  la  forte.  U'ir=  » 
golden  Belgian  lion  00  a  black  field.    The  ribboa  is  watered  red. 
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princes  of  the  blood,  and  foreign  Mverrigni  and  princM,  it 
coniiscs  of  twelve  capitular  knight*  of  the  rank  of  count  or 
PteiktTT.  The  badge  of  the  order  and  the  ribbon  are  iliuUrated 
in  Plate  V.  fig.  ^.  The  central  medallion  represent!  the  convenion 
o(  St  Hubert.  The  collar  is  composed  o(  sold  and  blue  enamel 
figure*  of  the  convertion  linked  by  the  Cotnic  nionoKram  I.T.V., 
In  Trau  Vail,  the  motto,  of  the  order,  alternately  red  and  green. 
The  Order  of  St  Ctorie,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  a  cruiadin^  order  and  revived  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
in  1494-  date*  historically  from  its  mttitution  in  17?9  bv  the 
elector  Charles  Albert,  afterward*  the  emperor  Charles  VII.  It  was 
conRrmed  b^  the  elector  Charles  Theodore  in  1778  and  by  the 
elector  Maximilian  Joseph  IV.  as  the  second  Bavarian  order. 
Various  new  statutes  have  been  granted  from  1817  to  187J.  The 
order  is  divided  into  two  branches,  "  of  German  and  foreign  lan- 
guages," and  it  also  has  a  "  spiritual  das*."  The  members  of  the 
order  must  be  Roman  Cathoiica.  The  badfe  is  a  blue  enamelled 
crosa  with  white  and  Hold  edrins  suspended  from  the  moutb  a  gold 
lion's  head;  in  tbe  angles  «  tne  cross  are  blue  k»enges  containing 
tbc  letter*  V.I.B.I.,  Vu^ni  Immaculalae  Bavaria  ImmaenUUa.  The 
central  medallion  contains  a  figure  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
The  medallioa  on  the  reverse  contain*  a  ligure  of  St  George  and  the 
Dragon  and  the  corresponding  initials  J.U.P.P.,  Jtuius  id  Palma 
Flo^bil,  the  motto  of  the  order.  Besides  the  above  Bavaria 
possesses  the  MiiiUrj  Order  ej  Uaximilian  Jottpk,  1S06,  and  the 
CivU  Orders  of  Merit  of  Si  MieHael,  1693,  and  of  the  Batarian  Crcvn, 
1808,  and  other  minor  orders  and  decorations,  civil  and  military. 
There  are  also  tbe  two  illustrious  orders  for  ladies,  the  Order  of 
Elizabelk.  founded  in  1766,  and  the  Order  of  Theresa,  in  1837.  The 
foundations  of  Si  Anne  of  Munich  and  of  St  Anne  ^  WirKurg  for 
ladies  are  not  properly  orders. 

iv.  BruMTmick.  The  Order  ef  Henry  iXe  Lion,  lot  military  and 
civil  merit,  was  founded  by  Dultc  William  in  1834.  There  are  five 
classes,  and  a  cross  of  merit  of  two  classes.  The  badge  is  a  blue 
enamelled  cross  dependent  from  a  lion  surmounted  bv  the  ducal 
crown;  the  angle*  of  the  cross  are  filled  by  crowned  W'*  and  the 
centre  bear*  the  arms  of  Brunswick,  a  crowned  pillar  and  a  white 
horse,  between  two  aickle*.  The  ribbon  i»  deep  red  bordered  with 
yellow. 

V.  Hanoter.  The  Order  of  St  Ceorp  (one  clat*  only)  was  insti- 
tuted by  King  Ernest  Augustus  I.  in  1839  as  the  family  order  of  the 
house  of  Hanover ;  the  RnyaJ  Cuelpiic  Order  (three classes)  by  George, 
prince  regent,  afterwards  George  tV.  of  Gn;at  Britain,  in  1815;  and 
tbe  Order  of  Ernest  Autusluslty  George  V.  of  Hanover  in  1865. 
These  order*  have  not  been  conferred  unce  1866,  when  Hanover 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  and  the  Jbjol  Cudpkie  Orim,  which  from 
its  initilution  was  more  British  than  Hanoverian,  not  dace  the 
death  of  William  IV.  in  18J7.  The  last  British  grand  cross  waa  the 
tate  duke  of  Cambridge. 

vi.  Hesse,  or  the  various  order*  founded  by  the  houtea  of  Heaae* 
Cassel  and  Heasc- Darmstadt  the  (otlowing  are  still  bcAowed  in  the 

Srand  duchy  of  Hcs$e.  The  Order  of  Louts,  founded  bjr  tbe  grand 
uke  Louis  I.  of  Hesse- Darmstadt  in  1807;  there  are  five  cla**e*; 
the  black,  red  and  gold  bordered  cross  bears  the  initial  L.  in  the 
centre,  the  ribbon  is  black  with  red  border*;  the  Order  of  Pkitip  At 
Matnanimous.  Founded  by  the  grand  duke  Louis  II.  in  imo  ha*  five 
classes:  the  white  cross  of  the  badge  bear*  the  effigy  of  Philip  sur- 
rounded by  the  motto  Si  Dcus  9obiscum  quit  contra  not.  The 
Order  of  the  Coldrn  Lion  was  founded  in  1770  by  the  landorave 
Frederick  II.  of  Hc«se-Cassel,  tbe  knights  are  41  in  number  ana  take 
precedence  of  the  members  of  the  two  former  orders  The  ba<tae 
■s  an  open  oval  of  gold  with  the  Hessian  lion  in  the  centre.  The 
ribbon  IS  crimson. 

vii.  Mecklenburg.  The  Rrand  duchies  of  Mecklenburx-Schwerin 
and  Mecklrnburg-Strcllli  po^^si  jointly  the  Order  of  Ike  Wendish 
Crown,  foundc<l  in  iM6j  by  the  grand  dukes  Frederick  Francis  11.  of 
Schwerin  and  Frederick  VVilliam  of  Streliti;  there  are  four  classes, 
with  two  divisions  of  the  grand  cross,  and  also  an  affiliated  cross  of 
merit;  the  grand  cross  can  be  granted  to  ladies.  The  badge  is  a 
white  cross  bcarini;  on  a  blue  centre  the  VVendish  crown,  surrounded 
by  the  mono,  for  the  Schwerin  knights.  Per  atpera  ad  ailra,  for  the 
Sirclitz  knights.  Aiilo  virel  konore.  The  Order  of  Ike  Cri^n,  founded 
in  1884  b^  FrcderickFrancisUI.  o(  Schwerin,  was  made  coounon  to 
the  duchies  in  1904. 

viii.  (Hdenberi.  The  Oritr  ^  Duke  Peter  Frederitk  Icuit,  a 
family  order  and  order  of  RKrit.  was  founded  by  the  grand  duke 
Paul  Frederick  Augustus  in  memory  of  his  father  ia  1838.  It  ha* 
two  divisions,  each  of  five  classes,  of  capitular  knighta  and  honorary 
member*.  The  badge  is  a  white  gold  bordereo  croaa  Mispended 
from  a  crown,  in  the  centre  the  crowned  moDogram  P.P.L.  sur- 
rounded by  the  motto  £)R  Golt,  Ein  Kttkt,  EiMt  IfMrfasI;  the  ribbon 
is  dark  blue  bordered  with  red. 

ix.  Pruiiia.  The  Order  of  Ike  Btaek  Batfe^  one  of  tbe  mo*t 
distinguished  of  European  order*,  wa»  founded  in  1701  by  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  1.,  in  memory  of  his  coronation  as  king 
of  Prussia.  The  order  consists  of  one  class  only  and  the  original 
statutes  limited  the  number,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  and  foreign  members,  to  30.  But  the  number  ha*  been 
exceeded.  It  i*  only  conferred  on  those  of  royal  lineage  and  upon 
high  officcts  of  state.   It  confers  the  nobiliary  particle  ton.  Only 


those  who  have  received  the  Order  of  ikt  Red  Baffe  are  di^btc.  An 
illustration  of  the  badge  of  the  order  with  ribbon  is  giwa  00  Phtc  IV. 
fig.  3.  The  star  of  silver  bean  the  black  eagle  on  an  or»ngr  gmoMl 
surrounded  by  a  silver  fillet  on  which  is  tbe  motto  of  tbe  oedcr 
5iiKiii  Cuique.  The  collar  is  formed  oi  alternate  black  eagla  and 
a  circular  medallion  with  tbe  motto  on  a  white  centre  samuDdni  bv 
the  initials  F.R.  repeated  in  green,  tbe  whole  in  a  circle  ol  blue  «iih 
four  gold  crowns  on  the  exterior  rim.  Tbe  Order  of  ike  Red  Eafle. 
the  second  of  the  Prussian  orders,  was  founded  originally  as  die 
Order  of  Sincerity  (.L'Ordrtde  la  SinceriU)  in  1705  by  George  WUIiin. 
hereditary  prince  of  Brandenburg -Bayrruth.  Tbe  origiittl  coostiiB- 
tion  and  msi^nia  are  now  entirely  changed,  with  the  eacrplitM  of  the 
red  eagle  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  croM  of  tbe  badir.  Tbe 
order  bad  almost  fallen  into  oblivion  when  it  was  rcvivcJ  in  1734 
by  the  margrave  George  Frederick  Charles  as  tbe  Order  ^  the  Bram- 
dtnburt  Ktc  Eatle.  It  consisted  of  30  nobly  born  knigbta.  TW 
numbers  were  increased  and  a  grand  crass  dais  added  in  t7M.  On 
the  cession  of  the  principality  to  Prus^  in  iMt  the  oedrr  waa 
transferred  and  King  Fredenek  William  nised  it  to  t^l  place  ia 
Prussian  ordera  wluch  it  has  since  maintained.  Tbeoadervaa 
divided  into  four  classes  in  1810  and  there  arc  now  five  dame*  with 
numerauB  sub-divisitM*.  It  is  an  order  of  civO  and  milhaiy  mera. 
The  grand  cros*  resembles  the  badge  of  the  Black  Eacle.  twt  is  wbiis 
and  the  eagle*  in  the  corners  led,  the  central  medallion  bearinc  the 
initials  W.R.  (those  of  Wlliam  !.}  sutrounded  by  a  blue  Um  aitk 
the  motto  Sincere  et  Contlanier,  The  numeram  daases  ud  *^ 
divisions  have  exceedingly  complicated  diatinguisbiac  narks,  aoae 
bearing  crossed  sword*,  a  crown,  or  an  <kk-Iear  sasrmaaati^  ike 
cross.    Tbe  tibboti  ia  white  with  two  orange  atripcs. 

The  Order  Jot  Utril  tOrdr*  pour  It  Uhik),  <me  o(  tbe  moat  UgUy 
priaed  of  European  ortlers  of  merit,  has  now  two  divivoAa,  mStary 
and  for  science  and  art.  It  was  otiyinally  founded  by  the  electncil 
prince  Frederick,  afterwards  Frederick  I.  of  Pruan.  ■■  1667  as  tbe 
Order  ^  Ctneroiityx  [t  was  given  its  present  name  and  granted  (av 
civil  and  military  ilistinction  by  Frederick  tbe  Groat.  1740,  la 
1810  the  order  was  made  one  for  jnilitary  merit  the  CMmy 

in  the  field  exclusively.  In  1840  the  clasa  for  distiactioa  for  scicMe 
and  art,  or  peace  clua  (FriedintUatte\  waa  founded  by  Frcdinck 
William  IV.,  for  those  who  have  gained  an  iUiistrioos  tmm*  by 
wide  recognition  In  the  spheres  of  science  and  art."  The  mtmhrr  a 
limited  to  30  Gertnan  and  30  forei^  membov  Tbe  iliiirfinj 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  on  a  vacancy  nonunate*  three  candidates,  tnim 
which  one  i*  telected  by  the  kina.  It  i*  intetesting  to  note  that  tha 
wa*  the  only  distinction  which  Thomas  CaHyle  would  accept.  Tlie 
badge  of  the  military  order  is  a  blue  dross  witn  eold  uncrowned  eagks 
in  the  v^g\e»;  on  the  topmost  arm  ia  the  initial  F.,  with  a  eiawn ;  oa 
the  other  arms  tbe  inscription  Pour  le  iitrite.  The  rftfbon  is  l^k 
with  a  silver  stripe  at  the  edges.  In  1866  a  special  grand  croM  m 
instituted  for  the  crown  prince  (afterwards  FrederkJcillJand  Prisct 
Frederick  Charier  It  was  in  1879  granted  to  Count  von  H<Ake 
as  a  special  distinction.  Tbe  bai^  of  the  cU«  for  Kieace  or  art 
is  a  circular  medallion  <d  white,  with  a  gold  eagle Jn  tbecentresw- 
rounded  by  a  blue  border  with  the  inscription  Pottr  le  Mirilei<m  iix 
white  fidtf  the  letten  "^F.  II.  four  times  repeated,  and  fosv  cnm 
in  gold  projectiittfrom  tbe  rim.  The  ribbon  is  the  anane  as  tbe 
military  class.  The  Order  ^  lie  Crswn,  founded  by  WHUam  I  m 
1S61,  ranks  with  tbe  Red  Eagfe.  Then  are  four  classes,  wiih  mtsy 
subdivision*.  Other  Pnmiaa  flrders  arc  the  Orier  of  WHbem. 
instituted  by  William  II.  in  i8g6;a  Piusiian  brasKb  U  iIk  fc^ht* 
of  St  John  tit  Jerusalem,  JthanniltrOrdem,  in  its  peeacnt  Uwm  daiK 
from  1893 ;  and  the  family  Order  ^ikeBmnMofiliktnmatrm.  lomtfcd 
in  iS^t  by  FredeiKk  William  Iv.  There  are  two  dMsiaaa,  miittfr 
and  avil,  divided  into  four  clasaes.  Tbe  nilitsry  Iwilni  «  ■  ekiic 
croaa  with  black  and  gold  edging,  resting  on  a  gtecn  «nk  and  lacnl 
wreath:  the  central  medallion  bears  the  Prussian  EMk  with  tte 
arms  of  Hoheniollem,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  blue  &Dct  with  the 
motto  Vom  Felt  turn  Uter;  the  dvil  badge  is  a  black  —gi>.  Bid 
[he  head  encircled  with  a  blue  fillet  with  tbe  motto.  Tbete  ate  ibo 
for  ladies  the  <M<r  0/ 5rrrtc(,  founded  in  i8l4by  Frederick  U'bn 
III.,  in  one  class,  but  enlarged  in  1850  and  in  186s  Thedrconti^ 
of  merit  for  ladies  [Verdiemt-kreua),  founded  in  1870.  wis  lued  to 
an  order  in  1907.  For  tbe  famous  military  decoiaitioa,  the  /na 
Cron,  see  Mhoals. 

X.  Slumy.— The  Order  ti/  Om  Own  of  Rm»  (JEmstas  JCrsv)  «aa 
founded  as  a  family  order  by  Frederick  Augustus  I.  in  ito?.  It  m 
of  one  class  only,  and  the  sons  and  nepbcsr*  of  tbeaovertngnsn  bars 
knights  of  tbe  order.  It  is  Etanted  to  foreign  riding  prmors  asd 
subject*  of  high  tank.  Tbe  oadge  is  a  pale  green  — "t-tPH  cnai 
resting  on  a  gold  crown  with  eigiit  rue  leaver  the  centre  b  wkne 
with  the  crowned  monogram  of  the  founder  surrounded  by  a  grns 
circlet  of  rue;  the  star  bears  in  its  centre  the  motto  risaa^isnai 
Uem«r.  The  ribbon  is  green.  Other  Saxon  orders  are  the  ^oa^ 
Order  of  St  Henry,  for  distinguished  service  in  tbe  field,  fooi^ti  « 
1736  in  one  class;  since  lii^  it  has  had  four  claaaes;  tiK  ribbna  ■ 
siiy  blue  with  two  yellow  stripes,  the  g^  cross  bears  in  the  onac 
the  effigy  of  tbe  emperor  Henry  II.;  tbe  Order  ef  Alhtn,  toe  ck< 
and  military  merit,  founded  in  1830  by  Fredetidfc  Aanacw*  II  » 
memory  of  Duke  Albert  the  Bold,  the  founder  ti  tbe  Atbstinr  La 
of  Saaony,  has  six  classes;  the  CMtr  ef  CM  Merit,  wma  funsih  il  >b 
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ORDERS] 

iSis.  For  Udies  there  an  the  Ordtr  n/  Sidnia,  1870,  in  memory 
of  ihe  wife  of  Albert  the  Bold,  the  molher  {Stamm-UutUr)  of  the 
Albertinc  line;  and  the  Maria  Anna  Otdtr,  1906. 

xi.  The  duchies  of  Saxt  AlUnburfg  Saxt  Caburr  Cotka  and  Saxi 
IStinintm  have  in  common  the  family  Order  oj  Enuil,  founded  in 
iSjj  in  memory  of  Duke  Emeit  the  Pioui  of  Sjie  Cotha  and  ai  a 
ret  ival  of  the  Order  of  Ctrman  InJepily  {Ordrn  <Ur  drulicktn  Redlick- 
ktit)  founded  in  1690.  Saxe  Coburg  Cotha  and  Saxe  Mciningen 
have  al40  separate  croases  of  merit  in  acience  and  art. 

xii.  Sax't  I*'<imor.— The  Ordtr  of  Uu  WhiU  Fakm  or  ef  Vigilant* 
was  founded  in  1732  and  renewed  in  1815. 

xiii.  H'ijr(f«>>i(er|,— The  Ordtr  of  the  Crowi  vt  WUrlUmherg  was 
founUt^d  in  18 13,  uniting  (he  former  Order ^  tke  Golden  EaiU  and  ail 
order  of  civil  merit.  It  has  five  classes.  The  bad^e  is  a  white  crosa 
surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  in  the  centre  the  initial  F  surrounded 
by  a  crimson  bllct  on  which  is  the  motto  Furckllos  and  Treu;  in  the 
angles  of  the  cross  are  (our  golden  leorurds;  the  ribbon  is  crimson 
with  two  black  stripe*.  Besides  the  military  Ordtr  of  Mtril  founded 
in  1759,  and  the  silver  crow  of  merit,  1900,  Wlirttemberg  has  also 
the  Ordtr  of  FredtrUk,  1830,  and  the  Ordtr  of  Otta,  which  ia 
gr^intcd  to  ladies  as  well  as  men. 

Qreect- — The  Order  of  the  Anfeomr  waa  founded  aa  auch  in  1833 
b>  King  Otto,  bcin^  a  conversion  of  a  decoration  of  honour  instituted 
in  1819  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Areos.  There  are  live  das&cs, 
the  numtiers  being  regulated  for  ea:h.  An  illustration  of  the  badge 
and  ribbon  of  the  gnind  cross  is  given  on  Plate  V.  lip.  I. 

Holland. — The  Ordtr  of  William,  for  military  ment,  was  founded 
in  1815  by  William  I.;  there  are  four  classes;  the  badge  is  a  white 
cross  reeling  on  a  green  laurel  Burgundian  cross,  in  the  centre  the 
Burgunitian  Rint-steel,  as  in  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
motto  Voer  iiotd,  Brlied,  Trom  (For  Valour,  Devotion,  Loyalty), 
apptara  on  the  arms  of  the  crosa.  The  cross  is  surmounted  by  a 
jewelled  crown;  the  ribbon  !•  orange  with  dark  blue  edging.  The 
Ordrr  of  the  Ntlktrtandi  Lion,  for  ciwl  merit,  was  founded  in  1818; 
there  arc  four  classes.  The  family  Order  of  tke  Golden  Lion  of 
Maiiau  [Hs^td  in  1890  to  the  grand  aueh^  of  Luxembourg  (see  under 
Luxemburg).  In  litoa  Queen  Wilhelmina  instituted  the  Order  of 
Ota  nji- jVauoa  with  five  classes.  The  Teutonic  Order  (j.e.),  surviving 
in  the  Ballardc  (Bailiwick)  of  Utrecht,  was  officially  established  in 
the  Netherlands  by  the  States  General  in  1580.  It  was  abolished 
by  N.ipoleon  in  iSii  and  was  restored  in  1815. 

Jt'ily. — The  Order  of  the  Annuntiata,  the  highest  Order  of  knight- 
hood of  the  Italian  kingdom,  was  instituted  in  1362  by  Aniadeus  VL, 
count  of  Savoy,  as  th^Order  of  the  Collar*  or  Collar,  from  the  silver 
collar  made  tip  of  love-knot*  and  roses,  which  was  its  badge,  in 
honour  of  the  Rftccn  joys  of  the  Vii^in;  hence  the  number  of  the 
kniiibts  was  restricted  to  Bftcen,  the  fifteen  chaplains  recited  fifteen 
masf^i  each  day,  and  the  clauses  of  the  original  statute  of  the  order 
wcTi;  lifiern  (Amadeus  VI 11.  added  live  others  in  1434}.  Charles  III. 
itt-rced  that  the  order  should  be  called  the  Annunziata,  and  mode 
tome  other  alterations  in  IS'S.  His  son  and  successor,  Emmanuel 
I'hilibert,  made  further  modifications  in  the  statute  and  the  costume. 
The  church  of  the  order  was  originally  the  Carthusian  mor.intirv  of 
r'icrre-chStcl  in  the  district  of  Bugey,  out  after  Charles  Emmanuel  I. 
i^d  c'ven  Bugcy  and  Brcsse  to  France  in  1601  the  church  of  the 
>rder  was  transferred  to  the  Camaldolese  motiastery  near  Turin. 
That  religious  order  having  been  suppresMd  at  the  time  of  the 
"rcnch  Revolution,  King  Charles  Albert  decreed  in  1840  that  the 
TarthuMan  church  of  Colle^no  should  be  the  chapel  of  the  order. 
~hc  knights  of  theAnnunziata  have  the  title  of  "cousins  oi  the 
ing,"and  enjoy  precedence  over  all  the  other  officials  of  the  state, 
'hit.*  costume  of  the  order  is  of  white  satin  embroidered  in  Mlk,  with 
purple  velvet  cloak  adorned  with  roses  and  gold  embroidery,  but 
is  now  never  worn ;  in  the  collar  the  motto  Fert  is  inserted,  on  the 
■  leaning  of  which  there  is  great  uncertainty,'  and  from  it  hang:  a 
i-ncLint  enclosing  a  medalUon  representing  the  Annunciation  (see 
late  IV.  fig.  j).  An  account  of  the  order  is  pivcn  in  Count  Luigi 
ibrario's  Ortfiii  Cavallereichi  (Turin,  1646)  with  coloured  plates  of 

costume  and  badges. 
Xhc  Order  of  Si  Maurice  and  St  Latarui  (SS  Maariiio  e  Laizaro), 
a  combination  of  two  ancient  orders.  The  Order  of  St  Maurice 
LIS  originally  founded  by  Amadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1434, 
hen  be  retired  to  the  hermitage  of  Ripaille,  and  consisted  of  a  group 
h3lf-3-<^o^n  councillor!  who  were  to  advise  him  on  such  affairs 
9t:t  te  as  he  continued  to  control.  When  he  became  pope  as  Felix  V. 
c  ordtr  practically  ceawl  to  exist.  It  was  rc.«stablished  at  the 
sta  nee  "1  I-mmanuel  Philibert  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1572  as  a  military 
fj  rcliiiiius  order,  and  the  following  year  it  was  united  10  that  of 
L.az.trusby  Gregory  XIII.  Thclatter  order  had  been  founded  as* 
lit^nry  and  religious  community  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
jeruvilcm  with  the  objct.-t  of  assisting  Icpen,  many  of  whom 
rc  among  its  members.  Popes,  princes  and  nobles  endowed  it 
ih  e>tatcs  and  privileges,  including  that  of  administering  and 
::c(^cdinK  to  the  property  of  lepers,  which  eventually  led  10  grave 


:  It  has  been  taken  as  the  Latin  word  meaning  "  he  bears  "  or  as 
ircsenting  the  initials  of  the  lri;end  Farlitudo  Ejus  Rhodum  Ttnuil, 
■  h  an  allusion  to  ■  defence  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  by  an  aiKieat 
iot  of  Savoy. 

XV.  IS* 


abuse*.    With  the  advance  of  the  Sanccn*  the  knifhtaofSt  Lacarus, 

when  driven  from  the  Hdy  Land  and  Egvpt,  migrated  to  France 
(ii9i)and  Naples  (ij'i),  where  they  founcled  leper  hospitals.  The 
order  in  Naples,  which  alone  was  afterwards  recognized  as  the  legiti- 
mate descendant  of  the  Jerusalem  community,  was  empowered  to 
seize  and  confine  anyone  suspected  of  leprosy  ,  a  permission  which  led 
to  the  establishment  lA  a  regular  inquisitorial  system  of  blackmail. 
In  the  15th  and  idth  csnturies  dissensions  broke  out  among  the 
knights,  and  the  order  declined  in  credit  and  wealth,  until  finally 
the  grand  master,  Giannotto  Castigtioni,  resigned  his  position  in 
favour  of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Saray,  in  1571,  Two  veara 
later  the  orders  ol  St  Lazsnisand  St  Maurice  were  incorporated  into 
on?  rnmmunlty,  the  members  of  which  were  to  devote  themselves 
to  t  hu-  defence  of  the  Holy  See  and  to  fight  its  enemies  as  well  as  to 
coniinuc  assisting  lepers.  The  galleys  of  the  order  subsequently 
toi.k  part  in  various  expeditions  against  the  Turks  and  the  Barbary 
pir.ites.  Leprosy,  which  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, broke  out  once  more  in  the  t8th,  and  in  1773  a  hospital  was 
established  by  Ihe  order  at  Aosta,  made  famous  by  Xavier  de 
Maiilre's  tale,  Li  Ltpreux  dt  la  till  d'Aosle.  The  statutes  were 
published  in  iSili,  by  which  date  the  order  had  lost  its  military 
ch  ir.icter;  it  was  reformed  first  by  Charles  Albert  (1B31),  and  later 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  king  of  Italy  (1868).  The  knighthood  of 
St  Maurice  and  St  Lazarus  is  now  a  dignitj;  conferred  by  the  kin^ 
of  lialy  (the  grand  master)  on  persons  distinguished  in  the  public 
ser\ii:c.  science,  art  and  letters,  trade,  and  above  all  in  charitable 
wiirks.  to  which  it*  income  is  devoted.  There  arc  five  classes.  The 
bai(i:c  of  the  combined  order  is  composed  of  the  white  cross  with 
inluil  termination  of  St  Laurus  resting  on  the  green  cross  of  St 
M;iurice;  both  crosses  are  bordered  gold.  The  first  four  cl.issea 
w<^ar  the  badge  suspended  from  a  royal  crown.  The  ribbon  is  dark 
green. 

See  L,  Cibrario,  Dtserixione  ilorica  detU  Ordini  CavaUertichi,  vol.  i. 

g'urin,  1846);  Caltndario  Rtalt,  an  annul  publication  issued  in 
ome. 

The  militaiY  Order  of  Simj  was  founded  Id  1815  by  Victoc 
Emmanuel  ol  Sardinia;  badge  modified  1855  and  1857.  It  has  now 
five  classes.  The  badge  is  a  white  cross,  the  arms  of  which  expand 
and  terminate  in  an  obtuse  angle;  round  the  cross  is  a  ^ecn  laurel 
and  oak  wreath;  the  central  medallion  is  red,  bearing  in  gold  two 
crossed  swords,  Ihe  initials  of  the  founder  and  the  date  1855.  The 
ribbon  is  red  with  a  central  stripe  of  blue.  The  Civil  Order  of  Savoy, 
founded  in  1S31  b);  Charles  Albert  ol  Sardinia,  is  of  one  class,  and 
in  statutes  of  1S68  is  limited  to  6d  members.  The  badge  is  the  plain 
Savoy  cross  in  blue,  with  silver  medallion,  the  ribbon  is  blue  with 
white  borders.  The  Order  of  tke  Cravn  of  Itaiy  was  founded  in  1S68 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  Italy 
into  a  kingdom.     There  are  five  classes. 

Ltucembvrr. — The  Order  of  Ihe  Golden  Lion  wa*  founded  aa  a  family 
order  of  the  house  of  Nassau  by  William  III.  of  the  Netherlands  ana 
Adolphus  of  Nassau  jointly.  On  the  death  of  William  in  1890  it 
passed  to  the  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg;  it  has  only  one  class. 
The  Order  of  Adolphui  0/  Nattau,  for  civil  and  mititaty  merit,  in  four 
classes,  was  founded  in  1858,  and  the  Order  of  tke  Oak  Croain  a*  a 
general  order  of  merit,  in  five  classes,  in  1841,  modified  ISJS. 

Monaco. — The  Ordtr  of  St  Charlti,  five  classes,  was  lounded  in 
185B  by  Prince  Charlei  III.  and  remodelled  in  1863.  It  is  a  genend 
order  of  merit. 

Montmrfra.— The  Ordtr  of  St  PtUr,  founded  in  1853,  Is  a  family 
order,  in  one  class,  and  only  given  to  members  of  the  princely  family; 
the  Order  of  Danilo,  or  of  the  Indt pendente  of  Monttneero,  isa  geneial 
order  of  merit,  in  four  classes,  with  subdivisions,  also  founded  in  1853. 

Jfoneay. — The  Ordtr  of  St  Olaf  was  founded  in  184T  by  Oscar  I. 
in  honour  of  St  Olaf,  the  founder  of  Christianity  in  Norway,  as  a 
general  order  trf  merit,  military  and  civil.  There  are  three  rlassea, 
the  last  two  being,  in  1873  and  1S9D,  subdivided  into  two  grades  each. 
The  badge  and  ribbon  is  illu*lrated  on  Plate  V,  fig.  5.  The  reverse 
bears  the  mouo  Rel  at  Sondktd  (ftight  and  Truth).  The  Ordtr  of  the 
Nonetiian  Lion,  founded  in  1904  by  Oscar  II.,  has  only  one  class; 
foreigners  on  whom  the  order  is  conferred  must  be  sovereigna  or  beads 
ol  slates  or  members  of  reigning  houses. 

Papal. — The  arrangement  and  constitution  of  the  papal  order* 
was  remodelled  by  a  brief  of  Pius  X.  in  1905.  The  Order  of  Ckriit. 
the  supreme  pontifical  order,  is  of  one  class  only;  for  the  history  of 
this  ancient  order  tee  Porluiat  (infra).  The  badge  and  ribbon  ia 
the  same  as  the  older  Portuguese  form.  The  Order  of  Pius  was 
founded  in  1847  by  Pius  IX. ;  there  are  now  three  classes;  the  badje 
is  an  eighl-poinled  blue  star  with  golden  flames  between  the  ray*, 
a  white  centre  bear*  the  founder's  name;  the  ribbon  is  blue  with  two 
red  stripes  at  each  border.  The  Order  of  St  Gregory  tke  Great,  founded 
in  1831,  is  in  two  divisions,  civil  ana  military,  each  having  three 
classes.  The  Order  of  Si  Sylvetler  waa  originally  founded  a*  the 
Order  of  Ihe  Golden  Sfmr  by  Paul  IV.  in  1559  as  a  military  body, 
though  tradition  assigns  it  to  Conttantine  the  Great  and  Pope 
Sylvester.  It  was  reorganized  as  an  order  ol  merit  by  Gregory  XVI. 
in  In  190;  the  order  was  divided  into  three  classes,  and  a 

separate  order,  that  of  the  Golden  Spur  or  Golden  Letion  {Militia 
A  urata)  was  established,  in  one  class,  with  the  number*  limited  to  a 
hundred.  The  cma  Pro  EecltiiatI  Pontifict,  instituted  by  Leo  XI M, 
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la  1888  i(  a  decoration,  not  an  order.  There  remaini  the 
venerable  Ordtr  ef  Ikt  Holy  Sepulckrt,  of  which  traditiori  auians 
the  foundation  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  It  wa»,  however,  probably 
founded  a>  a  military  order  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  Alexander  VI.  in  1496.  The  right  lo  nominate  to  the  order  was 
•narcd  with  the  pope  at  grand  maiter  by  the  guardian  of  the  Pairei 
Uinorts  in  Jerusalem,  later  by  the  Franciscan*,  and  then  by  the 
Latin  patriarch  in  leruialeni.  In  190;  the  latter  wat  nominated 
snnd  matter,  but  tne  pope  reKrvea  the  joint  right  of  aomiiution. 
The  badse  of  the  order  u  a  red  Jcrutalero  crpM  with  red  Latin  croase* 
in  the  anglea. 

PoTlutal. — The  Ordtr  ef  ChrUl  wat  founded  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Templars  by  Dionysiusor  Dinii  of  Portugal  and  in  1318  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pope  John  XXII.,  both  having  the  right  to  nominate  to  the 
order.  The  papal  branch  survives  as  a  distinct  order.  In  1533  it 
was  formed  asadistinct  Portuguese  order  and  the  grand  mastership 
vested  in  the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  17B9  it*  original  religious 
aspect  was  atundoned,  and  with  the  exception  that  its  members 
mutt  be  ol  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  is  entirely  secularized. 
There  are  three  clauca.  The  original  badge  of  the  order  was  a  long 
red  crot*  with  expanded  fiat  ends  bearing  a  small  cross  in  white; 
the  ribbon  i*  red.  The  modern  badge  is  a  blue  enamelled  croi* 
resiing  on  a  Krccn  laurel  wreath ;  the  central  medallion,  in  white,  con- 
tains the  old  red  and  while  cross.  The  older  form  ii  worn  with  the 
collar  bv  the  grand-crosses.  The  Ordtt  of  Iht  Toner  and  Saiord  wat 
founded  in  1808  in  Biaiil  by  the  ri«ent,  afterward*  kin^  John  VI. 
of  Portugal,  as  a  revival  of  the  old  Order  of  Ike  Sword,  taia  to  have 
been  founded  by  Alfonso  V.  in  I4j9.  It  wa»  remodelled  in  iSja 
under  its  prciicnt  name  and  conslltuiiOD  as  a  general  order  of  military 
and  civil  merit.  There  arc  live  classca.  The  badge  of  the  order  and 
ribbon  is  illustrated  on  Plate  IV.  hj  4.  The  Order  of  Si  Benedict  of 
Avit  (earlier  of  Evora'),  founded  in  II63  at  a  religious  military 
order,  was  secularized  m  17S9  as  an  order  of  military  merit,  in  four 
cla^s.  The  badge  is  a  green  crri**jt«">;  the  nbbon  is  ereen. 
The  Order  0}  Si  James  of  the  Svio'd,  or  James  of  Compostella,  is 
a  branch  of  the  Spanish  order  of  that  name  (see  under  Spain).  It 
also  was  secularized  in  17S9.  and  in  1863  was  constituted  an  order 
of  merit  for  science,  literature  and  art,  in  five  classea.  The  badge  is 
the  lilv-hilted  sword  of  St  James,  tumelled  red  with  gold  borJen: 
the  riobon  is  violet.  In  1789  thvie  three  orders  were  granted  a 
common  badge  uniting  the  flin  r  -1  ]. irate  crosses  in  a  gold  medallion: 
the  joint  ribbon  is  rod.  crcen  h-  .  olct,  and  to  the  separate  crosses 
wa>  adilcd  a  red  ttitJcJ  ha^ti  u.iJ  sjoM  white  Croat-  There  are  alto 
the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Villa  Vifosa  (1B19},  for  both  Hxet,and  the 
Order  ef  Si  Isabella,  1801,  for  ladies. 

Rumania. — The  Order  of  the  Star  of  Rumania  wat  founded  in  1877, 
and  the  Order  of  Ihe  Crown  of  Rumania  in  1881,  both  in  6ve  clattei, 
for  civil  and  military  merit;  (he  ribbon  of  the  firtt  it  red  with  blue 
borders,  of  the  second  light  bfue  with  two  silver  ttripes. 

Russia. — The  Order  oj  St  Andrea  wat  founded  in  1698  by  Peter 
the  Great.  It  is  the  chief  order  of  the  empire,  and  admission  carries 
with  it  according  to  Ihe  itatute*  of  1730  the  orders  of  St  Anne, 
Alexander  Nrvsky,  and  the  White  Eaiie;  there  is  only  one  class. 
The  badge  and  ribbon  is  illustrated  in  Plate  IV.  lig  jj.  The  collar  is 
composed  of  three  members  alternately,  the  imperial  eagle  bearing 
on  a  red  medallion  a  figure  of  St  George  slaying  the  Dragon,  the  badge 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Moskow,  the  cipher  of  the  emperor  Paul  1. 
in  gold  on  a  blue  ground,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  and 
surrounded  by  a  trophy  of  weapons  and  green  and  white  Aagt,  and  a 
circular  red  and  gdd  star  with  a  blue  St  Andrew's  cross.  The  Order 
of  St  Catherine,  for  ladies,  ranks  next  to  the  St  Andrew.  Il  wat 
founded  under  the  name  of  the  Order  ef  Rescue  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1714  in  honour  of  the  empress  Catherine  and  the  part  she  had 
taken  in  rescuing  him  at  the  battle  of  the  Pruth  in  1711.  There  are 
two  clasaea.  The  grand  cross  is  only  lor  memBers  of  the  imperial 
houKsnd  ladies  of  the  hiahest  nobility.  The  second  class  was  added 
in  1797.  The  badge  of  trie  order  is  a  cross  of  diamonds  bearing  in  a 
meoallion  the  effigy  of  St  Catherine.  The  ribbon  is  red  with  the 
motto  For  Lore  and  Fatherland  in  silver  leticrt.  The  Order  of  St 
Alexatider  Nnsky  wat  founded  in  \^2^  by  the  empress  Catherine  I. 
There  is  only  one  class.  The  badge  is  a  red  enamelled  cross  with 
gold  eagles  in  the  angles,  bearing  in  a  medallion  the  mounted  efhgy 
of  St  Alexander  Nevsky.  The  ribbon  is  red.  The  Order  ol  the 
While  Eagle  wa*  founded  in  1713  by  Augustus  II.  of  Poland  and  was 
adopted  as  a  Russian  order  in  1831 ;  there  it  one  clas^  The  Order 
of  SI  Anne  was  founded  by  Charles  Frederick,  duke  of  Holsiein- 
Cottorp  in  1735  in  honour  of  his  wife,  Anna  Petrovna,  daughter  of 
Peter  tne  Great.  It  was  adopted  as  a  Russian  order  in  1 797  by  their 
grandson,  the  emperor  Paul.  There  are  four  classes.  Other  orders 
are  those  of  5^  Worfimtr,  founded  by  Catherine  II.,  1783,  four  classes, 
and  of  .St  Slantilaui,  founded  originally  at  a  Polish  order  by  Stanis- 
laut  Auguslut  Poniaiowski  in  1765,  and  adopted  at  a  Russian 
order  in  1831. 

The  military  Order  of  St  Georff  wat  founded  by  the  empress 
Catherine  II.  in  1769  for  military  service  on  bnd  ana  sea,  with  four 
classes;  a  fifth  class  for  non-commissioned  ofhcers  and  men,  the 
Si  Gtorrc'i  Crass,  tvas  added  in  1807.  The  badge  is  a  while  cross 
with  gold  tnrdcrs.  with  a  red  central  medallion  on  which  is  the  figure 
of  St  George  slaying  the  dragon.  The  ribbon  Is  orange  with 
three  black  stripes. 


Servia. — The  Order  of  tit  Wkile  Eafle,  ibe  principal  order,  «as 
founded  by  Milan  f.  in  1883.  statutes  iSSt,  in  hve  danet:  the  rit>.>o 
is  blueand  red ;  the  Order  of  St  Scoa,  founded  1883.  also  in  GvtcUuit. 
is  an  order  of  merit  for  science  and  art;  the  Order  of  lie  Sui  ej 
Karaieerimtck,  four  classes,  was  founded  by  Peter  I.  in  km 
The  order*  of  liilosck  Ike  Great,  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  i&9.SaDd 
of  Takoto,  founded  originally  by  Mtchaet  Obreaovitdi  in 
reconstituted  In  iS8a,  are  since  the  dynastic  revoluikra  of  190}  ra 
longer  bestowed.  Tnie  Order  of  Si  Latarut  is  not  a  Kcoeial  onkr.  ibe 
cross  and  collar  bein^  only  worn  by  the  king. 

Spain. — The  Spanish  branch  ol  the  Order  of  the  GaUm  Fina 
has  Deen  treated  above.  The  three  most  ancient  orders  ol  ^piin'- 
of  Si  Janes  of  Compostella,  or  .Si  James  of  Ike  S^ard,  of  AUamlc'i:  iol 
of  Calalrasa — still  exist  as  orders  of  merit,  the  first  in  three  c1..v». 
the  last  two  as  orders  of  military  merit  in  one  class.  They  «•  a  I'l 
originally  founded  as  military  reliBious  orders,  tike  the  rr\i!a':.'.£ 
Tcmplan  and  the  Hospitallers,  but  to  flghl  for  the  true  faith  af^ir?: 
the  Moors  in  Spain.  The  present  badges  of  the  orders  represcr.i  ibt 
crosses  that  the  knights  wore  on  their  manilrs.  Tlut  St  J»rT^-  J 
Compostelb  isthered  lily-hilted  tword  of  St  James;  th*'  ribbun  ai'^- 
red.  The  other  two  onlcn  wrar  the  cross  flrury — AUamica  rK, 
Cu^alrara  green,  wit hcorresponding  ribbons.  A  short  hiitDf>  of  * 
orders  may  be  here  given.  Tradition  gi\-es  the  foundalicD  ol  ifce 
Order  of  Kniiklt  of  St  James  of  Compeslelia  to  Ramiro  II..  Li.-; 
Leon,  in  the  loth  century,  to  commemorate  a  \'ictory  ovrr  tlK^!  '  -rx 
but,  historically. the  order  dates  from  Ibe  confirnutiiM  in 
Pope  Alexander  111.  It  gained  great  reputation  in  the  wars 
the  Moor*  and  became  very  wealthy.  In  if  93  the  grand- ma tirr>l-.:i 
was  annexed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  wat  vested  pencaacLii) 
in  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  IU7. 

The  Older  ofKnitkls  of  Alcantara,  instituted  about  1156  bt  \\x 
hr-'^-n  Don  Suare*  and  Don  Gomei  dc  Barrientoa  for  prt-r-i-i.  s 
af  ,       the  Moors.    In  1 177  they  were  confimied  at  a  rdieico;  ■nia 
ol  .    L    .thood  under  Benedictine  rule  by  Pope  AlcxaiKler  III.  IM. 
al'  i'it  1313  they  were  known  as  the  Knights  of  San  Julian  drl 
PurL'ynj;  but  when  the  defence  of  Akaniara,  newly  wmted  b 
tho  Slii-Jra  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Casrite,  »*a»  entrusted  to  iheia  tof 
totik  ib,rir  name  from  that  city.    For  a  considerable  time  rhty  "tr 
in     iii!<  degree  subject  to  the  grand  master  cf  the  kindrrd  crVr 
ol  1  .il.itrava.    Ultimately,  however,  they  a«ened  tbrir  ir.di;>.D- 
d(  Fi.  L'  I  >y  electing  a  grand  master  of  their  own.  tbe  &rv  bolder  oi  -le 
of;i.'c  bring  Don  DiegO  Sanche.    During  the  rule  of  tkiny-v 
tuccestive  grand  masters,  timitarly  chosen,  the  influence  and  sr^l  k 
of  the  order  gradually  increased  until  the  Knight*  of  Akantara  ■n-c 
almost  as  powerful  as  the  sovereign.    Is  I49t~i40j  Juan  dc  2\.f 
wa*  prevailed  upon  to  resign  the  grand- ma Hersiiip  10  Ver\Li'x-t 
who  thereupon  vested  it  in  his  own  person  as  king;  and  this  arrj. 
ment  was  ratified  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  Vl.,  and  »»s  di-rUrrt 
permanent  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  1533.    Tbe  yearly  ino-CK  ■* 
ituniga  at  the  time  of  hi*  resignation  amounted  to  150.000  du.:::. 
In  luo  Pope  Paul  111.  released  the  knights  from  the  strirtrr^-  'V 
Benedictine  rule  b^  giving  them  permission  10  marry,  iboush  v. 
marriage  wat  forbidden.    The  three  vow*  were  henceforth  A-ei^rK-  i 
caslilai  conjutalis  and  conversio  morum.    In  modem  times  the 
tory  of  the  order  has  been  somewhat  cheouertd-    Vilim  J^'-'' 
Bonaparte  became  king  of  Spain  in  1808,  be  ocpHvtd  tbe  kni^t--'  1 
their  revenues,  which  were  only  partially  recovered  oei  the  n  -:. 
tion  of  Ferdinand  Vll,  in  I814.    The  order  cenaed  to  exist  a:  i 
spiritual  body  in  1833. 

The  Order  of  Knitkli  of  CalaSreva  was  founded  in  1158  D--. 
Sancho  ni.  of  Castile,  who  prewntcd  the  town  oi  Calatrava.  ru  >  , 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  to  them  10  guard-    In  1 1&4  Pope  .W\^' 
dcr  111.  granted  confirmation  as  a  religious  military  order  c..' 
Cistercian  rule.    In  1197  Calatrava  fell  into  the  bands  oi  \^ 
Moors  and  the  order  removed  la  tbe  castle  of  SalvaiietTa.  !_ 
recovered  their  town  in  I3I3.    In  1489  Fcrdiaar>d  iieized  Ibe  £nE.i- 
mastcrship,  and  it  was  finally  vested  in  the  crown  ol  Srain  ia  1  c: 
The  order  became  a  military  order  of  merit  in  1S08  ana  was  rwx^.- 
nized  in  1874.    The  Rofal  and  lUuiirioui  Order  of  CkcrUz 
was  founded  in  1771  by  Charles  111.,  in  two  classes:  altered  in  i  v 
il  was  abolished  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  160Q.  togeiber  with  a.'  . 
Spanish  orders  cucepl  ihe  Golden  Fleece,  ana  tbe  Kayal  Otio  ■- 
Kniikis  of  Spain  was  established.    In  1S14  Ferdinand  Vll.  tt-- 
the  order,  and  in  1847  it  received  it*  present  constitutiori.  ^  -  ' 
three  cbsses  (the  commanders  in  two  divisions).    The  Indn  i  - 
order  is  a  blue  and  white  cross  suspended  from  a  green  UurvTii  - 
in  the  angle*  are  golden  lilica,  and  the  oval  centre  bears  a  fc^-' 
the  Virein  in  a  golden  glory.    The  ribbon  is  Mue  and  white.    T  - 
Order  of  Isabella  Ihe  Calholu  was  founded  in  181 J  under  tbepi:r'.'  '-_-~ 
of  St  Isabella,  wife  of  Dinii  of  Porta(|at;  originally  iiLjinu:r-; 
reward  loyalty  in  defence  of  the  Spanish  posocssians  in  Acrr-^ 
it  it  now  a  general  order  of  merit,  in  three  classes    The  bidirv  -  . 
red  rayed  cross  with  gold  rays  in  the  angin,  in  tbe  centre  a  - 
sentation  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  the  cttxs  is  atlacbec 
yellow  and  while  ribbon  by  a  green  laurel  wreath.    Other  Sr<  ' 
orders  arc  the  Maria  Louisa,  ITOI,  for  noble  ladies;  the  milnji-.  _ 
naval  orders  of  merit  of  St  Ferdinand,  founded  by  the  Canes  ir  - 
five  classes;  of  St  Ermtnti^d  (ItermeneiiUo),  IS14.  ibrvc  rli  — 
Military  Meril  and  Naval  Mrril,  1866,  and  of  i/arw  CIt  :- 
■  890;  the  Order  1/  Btuffiteneia  for  dvil  merit,  1856;  tha.  . 
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Alfonso  XII.  for  merit  in  Ktenra,  literature  and  art,  1903,  and  the 
CkiI  Ordtr  cfAlfanto  XII.,  1902. 

Jmdn.— The  Order  eflAe  Seraphim  (the  "  Blue  RiUmn").  Tradi- 
tbn  attribute!  the  foundation  ot  tbii  most  illuilHous  order  of  knight- 
hood to  Magnui  1.  in  t^So,  more  certainty  attaches  to  the  (act  that 
the  order  was  in  existence  in  1336.  In  its  modern  form  the  order 
dales  from  its  reconititution  in  1748  by  Frederick  I.,  modified  by 
naiuces  of  1798  and  iSix.  Eircluiive  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
princes  of  the  bkxxf  1  the  order  is  limited  to  33  Swedish  and  S  (oreten 
members.  The  nacive  members  must  be  already  members  of  the 
Order  a/  ike  Saiord  or  the  Pai*  Star.  There  is  a  prelate  of  the  order 
which  u  administcixd  by  a  chapter;  the  chapel  of  the  knights  is  in 
the  Riddar  Holmskyrka  st  Stockholm.  The  badge  and  ribbon  of 
the  grand  cross  is  illustrated  on  Plate  V.  fig.  6.  The  collar  is  formed 
of  alternate  ^old  seraphim  and  blue  enamelled  pairiarrrhat  crosses. 
The  motto  IS  Irsut  Hominttm  Salcalar.  The  Order  of  the  Saord 
<the  "  Vellow  Ribbon  "),  the  principal  Swedish  military  order,  was 
founded,  it  is  said,  by  Gustavus  1.  Vasa  in  151a,  and  was  re-estab- 
lished by  Frederick  I.,  with  the  Seraphim  and  the  Pole  Star  in  1748; 
modificalions  have  been  made  in  1798,  i8i.^  and  1B89.  There  are 
five  classes,  with  subdivHsion*.  The  twdge  is  a  white  cross,  In  the 
angles  gold  crowns,  the  points  of  the  crou  joined  by  gold  swords 
cnlwined  with  gold  and  blue  belts,  in  the  blue  centre  an  upright 
tword  wiih  the  three  crowns  in  gold,  the  whole  turmounted  by  the 
roy.il  crown  The  ribbon  is  yellow  with  blue  edging.  The  Ordtr 
of  the  Pole  Star  (Polar  Star.  North  Star,  the  Black  Ribbon  "), 
founded  in  1748  for  civil  merit,  has  since  1844  three  classes.  The 
while  cross  bears  a  five-pointed  lilvcr  star  on  a  blue  medallion. 
The  ribbon  is  black.  The  Order  of  Vaia  (the  "  Green  Ribbon  "), 
founded  by  Gustavus  III.  in  177J  a*  an  orderof  merit  for  services 
rendered  to  the  national  industries  and  manufactures,  hat  three 
c[a!^«es,  with  subdivisions.  The  white  cross  badge  bear*  on  a  blue 
crntrc  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Vasa.  a  gold  sFieaf  shaped  like  a 
vase  with  two  handles.  The  ribbon  is  green.  The  Order  of  Charles 
XIII.,  founded  in  181 1,  ii  granted  to  Freemasons  of  high  degree. 
It  is  thus  quite  unique. 

Turkey. — The  Niuhan-i-Imttat,  or  Order  of  PrmJtt*.  was  founded 
by  Abdul  Hamid  II.  in  1879  as  a  general  order  of  merit  in  one  class; 
the  yiitkan-fl-Iflithar,  or  Order  of  Clary,  also  one  class,  founded 
1831  by  Mahmoud  II.;  the  Niscnan-i-Uejidi,  the  iSejidieh.  was 
founded  ai  a  civil  and  military  order  of  merit  in  1851  by  Abdul 
Mediid.    There  are  five  classes;  the  badge  is  a  silver  sun  of  seven 
clustered  rays,  with  crescent  and  star  between  each  cluster;  on  a  cold 
centre  is  the  sultan's  name  in  bUck  Turkish  lettering,  turroundca  by 
a  red  fillet  inscribed  with  the  words  Zeal,  Devotion,  Loyaitv;  it  is 
suspended  from  a  red  crescent  and  star;  the  ribbon  is  red  with  green 
border*.    The  khedive  of  Egypt  has  authority,  delegated  by  the 
sultan,  to  grant  thij  order.    The  Nischan-i-Osmanie,  the  Oinianiek, 
for  civil  and  military  merit,  was  founded  by  Abdul  Aiii  in  lS6>; 
it  has  four  classes.    The  badge  isa  gold  sun  with  seven  gold-bordered 
green  rays;  the  red  centre  bears  the  crescent, and  it  is  also  suspended 
trom  a  Eold  crescent  and  star;  the  ribbon  is  green  bordered  with 
red.     The  Niichan-i-Schefatat  of  Compassion  or  Beneoolence,  was 
in^ituted  for  ladies,  in  three  classes,  in  1878  by  the  sultan  in  honour 
of  the  workdone  for  the  non-combatant  viciimsof  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1S77  ii  connexion  with  the  Turkish  Compasaonate  Fund 
started  by  the  late  Baroness  Burdett-Coutt*.    She  was  one  of  the 
firM  toreceivetheorder.    Thcrearcalsothefamilyordcr.tor  Turkish 
pri rices,  the  Hanidani-Ali-Osman,  founded  in  iS93,and  theErtotrotJ, 
HI  1903- 

N art-European  Orders. — Of  the  various  state*  of  Central  and 
South  America.  Nicaragua  ha*  the  American  Order  of  San  Juan  or 
Crey  Ttncn,  founded  in  r8s7,  in  three  classes;  and  Venezuela  that  of 
the  Buit  of  Bolivar,  iSM.  nve  clasws;  the  ribbon  is  yellow,  blue  and 
red.  Mexico  has  abolished  its  former  orders,  the  Mexican  Eagtt, 
1665,  and  Out  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  1S53:  as  has  Braiil  those  of  the 
Soulkerrt  Cross,  liii,  Dom  Pedro  I.,  1816,  the  Rote,  1819,  and  the 
Brazilian  branches  of  the  Portuguese  orders  of  Christ,  St  Benedict 
of  Avia  and  St  James.  The  republican  Order  of  Columbus,  founded 
in  1 890,  was  abolished  in  1S91. 

Ohnd. — There  are  no  orders  for  natives,  and  such  distinctions  at 
are  conferred  by  the  different  coloured  buttons  of  the  mandarins, 
the  grades  indicated  by  the  number  of  peacocks'  feathers,  the  gilt 
of  the  yellow  jacket  and  the  like,  are  rather  insignia  of  rank  or  per- 
sonal markt  ot  honour  than  orders,  whether  of  knighthood  or  merit, 
in  the  European  sensr.    For  foreigners,  however,  the  emperor  in 
1887  established  the  sole  order,  that  of  the  Imperial  Double  Druton, 
in  five  classes,  the  first  three  of  which  are  further  divided  into  three 
gntclcs  each,  making  eleven  grades  in  alf.    The  recipients  eligible 
for  ttie  various  classes  arc  graded,  from  the  first  grade  of  the  first 
das*  for  reigning  sovereigns  down  to  the  fifth  class  for  merchants 
and  manufacturers.    The  insignia  of  the  order  are  unique  in  shape 
and  decoration.    Of  the  three  grades  of  the  first  class  the  badge  is 
■  rectangular  gold  and  yellow  enamel  plaque,  decorated  with  two 
uprixht  Blue  dragons,  with  details  in  green  and  white,  between  the 
heacJs  fff  the  first  grade  a  pearl,  for  the  second  a  ruby,  for  the  third 
a  coral,  set  in  green,  white  and  gold  circles.    The  size  of  the  plaque 
^ric9  for  the  different  classes.    The  badges  of  iheotherfour  classes 
round  plaque*,  the  first  three  with  indented  edces,  (he  last  plain; 
in  the  aecond  cla*s  the  dragons  are  in  silver  on  a  yellow  and  gold 


S round,  the  jewel  is  a  cut  coral ;  the  grades  differ  in  the  colour,  shape, 
:c.,  of  the  borders  and  indentations;  in  the  third  clatt  the  dragont 
are  gold,  the  ground  green,  the  jewel  a  sapphire;  in  the  fourth  the 
silver  dragons  are  on  a  blue  ground,  the  jewel  a  lapis  lazuli;  in  the 
fifth  green  dragons  on  a  silver  ground,  the  jewel  a  pearl.  The 
ribbons,  decorated  with  embroidered  dragons,  diSer  for  the  nriout 
grades  and  classes. 

Jo/xm.— The  lapanese  orders  have  all  been  inttitutcd  by  the 
emperor  MutFU  Hito.  In  design  and  workmanship  the  insignia  of 
the  orders  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  art  of  the  native  enamettert. 
The  Order  of  the  CkrysanJhemum  {Kikkwa  Daijcuho),  founded  in 
1877,  has  only  one  class.  It  is  but  rarely  conferred  on  others  than 
members  of  the  royal  house  or  foreign  rulcrt  or  princes.  The  badge 
of  the  order  raay  be  described  a*  followi:  From  a  centre  of  red 
enamel  representing  the  sun  issue  33  white  gold-bordered  nys  in 
four  sharply  projecting  groups,  between  the  angles  of  which  are  four 
yellow  conventional  chrvsanchemum  flowers  with  green  leaves 
forming  a  circle  on  which  the  rayi  rest;  the  whole  it  suspended 
from  a  larger  yellow  chrysanihemum.  The  ribbon  it  deep  red 
bordered  with  purple.  The  collar,  which  may  be  granted  with  the 
order  or  later,  is  composed  of  four  members  repeated,  two  gold 
chrysanthemums,  one  with  green  leaves,  the  other  surrounded  By  a 
wreath  of  palm,  and  two  elaboiale  irabctque  designs.  The  Order 
of  the  Paulownia  Sun  (Tokwa  Doijaika),  [ounded  in  1888,  in  oneclata, 
may  be  in  a  sense  regarded  as  the  highest  class  of  the  Atitnr  Sun 
{Kiokujilsasho)  (ounded  in  eight  cbsscs,  in  1B75.  The  badge  of 
both  orders  is  essentially  the  same,  vii.  the  red  sun  with  white  and 

Sold  lays;  in  the  former  the  lilac  flowers  of  the  Paulownia  tree,  the 
Dwer  of  the  Tycoon's  arms,  take  a  prominent  part.  "The  ribbon 
of  the  first  order  is  deep  red  with  white  edging,  of^ the  second  scarlet 
with  white  central  stripe.  The  last  two  clasKS  of  the  Risinz  Sun 
wear  a  decoration  formed  of  the  Paulownia  flower  and  leaves.  The 
Order  of  Ike  Mirror  or  Happy  Sacred  Treasure  (Zaikosho)  was  founded 
in  1S88,  with  eight  cbsses.  The  cross  of  white  and  gold  clustered 
rays  bears  in  a  blue  centre  a  silver  slar-shaped  mirror.  The  ribbon 
is  pole  blue  with  orange  stripes.  There  is  also  an  order  (or  ladies, 
that  of  the  Crovm.  founded  in  (ivcclasscsin  1888.  The  military  order 
of  Japan  is  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Kile,  founded  in  1890,  in  seven 
cbsfees.    The  badge  has  an  elaborate  design;  it  consists  of  a  star  of 

furpli-,  red.  yclluw,  goV}  .ind  -./[i  lt  r,iy  -,  on  which  are  displayed  old 
i|:,ini.'>o  wcaijons,  banners  an  J  ahiL-lil-  iri  various  coloured  enamels, 
the  nhulc  surmounted  by  a  golden  kiic  with  outstretched  wingi^ 
The  ril.ibun  is  green  with  while  stripes. 

Persia. — The  Order  of  the  Sun  and  \Lion,  fouDded  by  Fath  "All 
Shfih  in  180H.  has  five  classes.  There  ii  alM  the  NitciUM-i-Afiah, 
for  Ij'lios,  founded  in  l8?j. 

Siam. — JYit Sabred  Order,  at  the  Nine  Precious  Stones,  was  founded 
in  1869,  in  one  class  only,  for  the  Buddhirl  princes  of  the  royal  home. 
The  Order  of  the  While  Elephant,  foundt  l  in  1861.  is  in  five  claiK*. 
Till--  is  the  principal  gcncriil  order.  The  badge  is  a  striking  example 
of  Oi-ient.31  design  adapted  to  a  Europi.Mi  conventional  form.  The 
cirmldr  |»l,-iquc  is  formed  of  a  triple  rirLle  of  lotus  leaves  in  gold, 
red  and  green,  within  ,1  blue  circlet  with  pearls  3  richly  caparisoned 
wli{rc  elephant  on  a  gold  ground,  th'-  whole  surmounted  by  the 
jeu  t  iled  gold  pagoila  crown  of  Siam:  the  <:ollar  it  formed  of  alternate 
wl]]ie  lIl-jjIuois.  j-lJ.  Uuc  djjtl  ithisu  joytl  monograms  and  gold 
pagoda  crowns.  The  ribbon  is  red  with  green  borders  and  small 
blue  and  white  stripes.  Other  orders  are  the  Siamese  CromitMonr- 
kut  Siam),  five  classes,  founded  1869;  the  family  Order  of  Ckulat- 
Chon-Cho,  three  cbsscs,  1873:  and  the  Uaha  Ckarkrkri,  tS&i,  only 
for  princes  and  princesses  of  tne  reigning  family.  (C.  WK.)  ' 

KKIGHT-SERVICB,  the  dominant  and  distinctive  tenure  of 
land  under  the  feudal  system.  It  is  associated  in  its  origiQ  with 
that  development  in  warfare  which  made  the  mailed  horseman, 
armed  with  lance  and  sword,  the  most  impoUant  factor  in  bat  Uc. 
Till  within  recent  years  it  was  believed  that  knight-tervicc  wai 
developed  out  of  the  liability,  under  the  English  system,  of  every 
five  hides  to  provide  one  soldier  in  war.  It  is  now  held  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  novel  system  which  was  Introduced  after 
the  Conquest  by  the  Normans,  who  relied  essentially  on  their 
mounted  knights,  while  the  English  fought  on  foot.  They  were 
already  familiar  with  the  principle  of  knight -service,  the  knight's 
fee,  as  it  came  to  be  termed  in  England,  being  represented  in 
Normandy  by  the  Jief  du  kanbert,  so  termed  from  the  hauberk 
or  coat  of  mail  (loriea)  which  was  worn  by  the  knight.  Allusion 
is  made  to  thb  in  the  coronation  charter  of  Henry  I.  (iioo), 
which  speaks  of  those  holding  by  knight-service  as  mililis  qui  per 
loricam  terras  suas  deserviutU. 

The  Conqueror,  il  is  now  held,  divided  tfae  lay  lands  of  England 
among  his  followers,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  a  fixed  number 
of  knights  in  his  host,  and  imposed  the  same  service  on  most  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  retained  their  landed  endow- 
ments. No  record  evidence  exists  of  (his  action  on  his  part,  and 
the  quota  of  knight-service  exacted  was  iwt  detcni^iicd  by  tbo 
Dig  lizfici  by  V^lOOgr 


these  units,  while  of  the  ksscr  ones  some  were  called  on  for  five 
knights,  that  is,  half  a  conttabidana.  The  same  fystem  was 
ad(q>tcd  in  Ireland  when  that  country  wu  conquered  under 
Henry  IL  The  baioD  who  had  been  enHeofled  by  bis  sovereign 
on  these  terms  could  provide  the  kni^ti  required  either  by  tdring 
them  for  pay  or,  more  conveniently  when  wealth  was  mainly 
represented  by  land,  by  a  process  of  subenfeoflment,  analogous 
to  that  by  wtikh  be  himself  had  been  enfeofled.  That  is  to  say, 
he  could  Bssiipi  to  u  under-tenant  a  certain  portion  of  his  fief 
to  be  held  by  the  service  of  finding  one  or  more  kitigbts.  The 
land  so  held  would  then  be  described  as  con^ting  of  one  or  more 
knights'  fees,  but  the  knight's  fee  had  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  any  fixed  area.  Hiis  process  could  be  carried  farther 
till  there  was  a  chain  of  mesne  lords  between  the  tcnanl-in-chicf 
and  the  actual  bolder  irf  the  land;  but  the  Ui^ity  for  perform- 
ance of  the  knight-service  was  always  carefully  defined. 

The  primary  obligation  incumbent  on  every  knight  was  service 
in  the  field,  when  ca&ed  upon,  for  forty  dajrs  «  year,  with  specified 
armour  and  aims.  There  was,  however,  a  standing  diqKite  as 
to  iritether  he  could  be  called  tipoB  to  perform  this  service  outside 
the  realm,  nor  was  the  question  of  his  expenses  free  from  diffi- 
culty. In  addition  to  this  primary  duty  be  had,  in  numerous 
cases  at  least,  to  perform  that  of  "  caatie  ward  "  at  his  lord's 
chief  castle  for  a  fixed  number  ol  days  in  the  year.  On  certain 
baronies  also  was  incumbent  the  doty  of  pro^^ding  knights  for 
the  guard  of  royal  castles,  such  as  Windsor,  Rockingham  and 
Dover.  Under  the  feudal  system  the  tenant  by  knight-service 
bad  also  the  same  pecuniary  obligations  to  bis  lord  as  had  bb 
lord  to  the  king.  These  consisted  of  {t)  "  relief,"  which  he  paid 
on  succeeding  to  Us  lands;  (i)  "  wardship,"  that  is,  the  profits 
from  his  lands  during  a  minority;  (3)  "  marriage,"  that  is,  the 
right  of  giving  in  marriage,  unless  bought  oS,  his  heiress,  his  heir 
(if  a  minor)  and  hb  widow;  and  also  of  tbc  three  "  aids  "  (see 
Aids). 

The  chief  sources  of  information  for  the  extent  and  develop- 
ment of  knight-service  are  the  returns  {carUu)  of  the  barons  (i.e. 
the  tenants-in-chieO  in  1166,  informing  the  king,  at  his  request, 
of  the  names  of  their  tenants  by  knigfat-servin  with  the  number 
of  fees  they  held,  supptemenled  by  the  payments  for  "  icutage  " 
(see  Scutace)  recorded  on  the  |ripe  rolls,  by  the  later  returns 
printed  in  the  Ttsla  de  NeviU,  and  by  the  still  later  ones  collected 
in  Feudal  A  ids.  In  the  returns  made  in  i  t66  some  of  the  barons 
appear  as  having  enfeoffed  more  and  some  less  than  the  number 
of  knighu  th^  had  to  find.  la  the  latter  case  they  described 
the  balance  as  being  chargeable  on  their  "  demesne,"  that  is,  on 
the  portion  of  tbdr  fief  wUcb  remained  in  their  own  bands. 
These  returns  further  prove  that  lands  had  already  been  granted 
lor  the  service  of  a  fraction  of  a  knight,  such  service  being  in 
practice  alrauly  commuted  for  a  proportioBatc  money  payment; 
and  tb^  show  that  the  total  number  of  knights  with  which  land 
held  by  military  service  was  diarged  was  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  sixty  thousand,  but,  probably,  somewhere  between 
five  and  HI  thousand.  Siniilar  returns  were  made  for  Normandy* 
and  are  valuaUe  for  the  light  tfacy  throw  on  iu  qratem  of  knight- 
service. 

The  prindi^  of  commating  f<M-  money  the  obligation  of 
military  service  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system,  and  so 
complete  was  the  change  of  conception  that "  tenure  by  knight- 
service  of  a  mesne  lord  becomes,  first  in  fact  and  then  in  law, 
tenure  by  escuage  (i.e.  scutage)."  By  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  as 
firacton  states,  tin  test  of  tenure  was  scutage;  liability,  however 
small,  to  scutage  payment  made  the  tenure  military. 

The  disintegration  of  tbc  system  was  carried  farther  In  the 
latter  baU  of  the  tjth  century  as  a  consequence  of  changes  in 
warfare,  which  were  increasing  the  importance  of  foot  soUIob 
and  making  the  service  of  a  kni|^t  for  forty  days  of  less  value 
to  the  king.  The  barons,  instead  of  paying  scutage,  compounded 
for  theh-  service  by  tbc  payment  of  huq>  sums,  aad,  by  a  process 


mamage,  and  fines  on  alienation,  long  continued  to  be  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  crown.  But  at  the  Restoration  (16G0)  tenure 
by  knight-service  was  abolished  by  law  (la  Car.  IL  c.  14), 
and  irilh  it  these  vexatious  exactions  were  abdisbed. 

BiBLtooaArav.— Tbe  mums  of  1166  are  prcfenrtd  in  the  Ztkf 
N'itt  (ijth  cent.),  edited  by  Hearne,  and  tbe  LAa  Rmktmt  cr  Rtd 
Book  of  Uu  ExdieoMT  (13  cent.),  edited  by  H.  Hall  for  the  Ri£i 
Series  m  1896.  The  later  icluras  are  in  TViia  if  SetM  fRwDnJ 
Commiuion,  1B07)  and  in  the  Record  Office  volume*  of  Femiei  Atd^, 
arranged  under  counties.  For  the  financial  ade  o(  kojxhi-sen 
the  eariy  pipe  rolls  have  been  printed  by  the  Record  ^mmiuioa 
and  the  Pipe  Roll  Society,  and  abstracts  of  later  ones  will  be  found 
in  The  Std  Book  of  Ikt  Exchequer,  which  may  be  studied  on  tbe  wtx^E 
question;  but  the  editor's  view  must  be  received  m'iiS  cautton  and 
checked  by  H.  Round's  Studies  om  ike  Red  Book  ^  the  Exckip^ 
(for  private  circulation).  The  Baronia  ABilica  of  Madox  may  .1!^ 
be  consulted.  Thccxitiine  theory  on  k nigh I-ktv ice  was  enuncuTrd 
b^  Mr  Round  in  Enffish  flisloncal  Remeu,  vi.,  vi!.,  and  roiuunJ  tj 
him  10  his  Feudal  Entlaud  (1895).  It  is  accepted  by  Pollock  and 
Maitland  (JliUory  of  Entliik  Lan\  who  diicuss  the  question  at 
length:  by  Mr  J.  F.  Baldwin  in  his  Seidatt  and  KttigSi-imnie  i« 
Endatid  (University  of  Chicago  PrcM,  189^),  a  valuable  monoRritk 
witn  bibtioeraphy:  and  by  Pctic-Dutaillit,  in  hit  Studies  smfptfwirci- 
ary  to  Stuboi'  CmuUltitimHl  Hittory  (Manchester  University  Strici, 
1908).  (J.  H.  R.) 

KKIQHTS  Of  TBI  OOLDBII  CIRCUS  a  semi-miKtarT  secirt 

society  hi  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  West,  1861-1S64,  tbe 
purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  tho  Civil  War  to  a  dose  and  restore 
the  "  Union  as  it  was."  There  is  some  evidence  that  before  tbe 
Civil  War  there  was  a  Democratic  secret  organization  of  the  sarre 
name,  with  its  principal  membership  in  tbe  Southern  States. 
After  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  Middle  West,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war  policy  of  th^ 
Repubhcans,  organised  the  Knighuof  tbe  Gokkc  Cirdc.pledpsg 
themselves  to  exert  their  Influettcc  to  bring  about  peace,  b 
1S63,  owing  to  the  disclosure  of  some  of  iu  secrets,  the  organiu- 
tion  took  the  name  of  Order  irf  American  Eaights,  and  in  1  b04 
this  became  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Tbe  total  mcmbeish^>  of  this 
order  probably  reached  350^000  to  300,000,  principally  ia  Oiaa. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kcntnclqr  and  aoatk-wcstcn 
Pennsylvania.   Fernando  Wood  cf  New  YaA  aeema  to  have 
been  the  chief  oflicer  and  In  1864  Oement  L.  Vallandighan 
became  the  second  in  command.  The  great  importance  of  tbc 
Knights  of  tbe  Golden  Cirde  and  its  successors  was  dnc  to  iu 
opposition  to  tbe  war  pidicy  of  the  Republican  administiatioc. 
The  plan  was  to  overthrow  the  Lincoln  government  in  the 
elections  and  ^ve  to  the  Deraocnts  the  control  of  the  state  aad 
Federal  governments,  wbids  would  then  make  peace  and  invue 
the  Southern  States  to  come  back  into  the  Uoimi  on  lite  old  foot- 
ing. In  order  to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the  Republican  adxDuu»- 
tration  the  members  of  tbe  order  beM  peace  raeeUngs  to  influence 
public  opinion  against  the  continuance  of  the  war;  purdiaseJ 
arms  to  be  used  in  uprisings,  which  were  to  place  the  peace  party 
in  control  of  the  Federal  government,  or  failing  in  that  toest  abl»!i 
a  north-western  confederacy;  and  took  n»eaaaies  to  act  free  ibe 
Confederate  prisoners  In  the  north  and  bring  the  war  to  a  focct  1 
close.  All  these  plans  tailed  at  tbe  critical  moment,  and  tbe  mo'. 
effective  work  done  by  the  order  was  in  encouraging  descn:-: 
from  the  Federal  armies,  preventing  enlistments,  axtd  tcsut--; 
the  drafL  Whtriesale  arrests  of  leaders  and  numerous  8cizu^.'^ 
of  arms  by  tbe  United  States  authorities  resulted  in  a  ggjie-- 
collapse  of  the  order  late  in  1864.  Three  of  the  leaders  vcctt 
sentenced  to  death  by  military  commissions,  but  sentcace  m 
suspended  until  iS66,,when  th^  were  released  under  the  deci>.:- 
of  the  United  States' Suprane  Court  in  the  famous  caae  £x  f-'U 

AuTHOBinas. — 4»  Amihtntie  ExPotiHon  of  lie  Xmights  »g  tk- 
GoUm  Orcfa  (IndiaiupoUi,  1863);  I.  F.  Rhodes.  Ifuter7^ft«r  Vw^. 
SlaUt  from  ate  Compromitt  tf  iSw  (New  York.  1900  voJ.  1 
E.  MePheiaoo. f Jfiteaf Biilmj^at  JMaWw  (Wasbitapoci.  t$-r 
and  W.  D.  Foulke^  L^eSO.  P.Mcrtm  (a  vob.,  New  Vorfc.  sf^>^ 
I  (W-  I-  F.t 


KNIPPERDOLLINCK— KNOLLES  869 


KMVnSDOUIlNK  (or  KnvrODOtUKC),  BSMT  (Bisrao 
or  Bexnkabdt)  (e.  1400-1536),  Gennan  divine,  wu  a  protperoas 

dotb-mercluDt  at  MUnster  wbea  ia  is'4  he  iciacA  Metchior 
Rinck  and  Hdchior  Hofman  in  a  business  journey  to  Stockholm, 
which  developed  into  an  abortive  religious  errand.  Knipper- 
doUiock,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  glib  tongue,  noted  from  his 
youth  for  eccentricity,  had  tbe  ear  of  the  HUnster  populace  when 
in  1 517  be  helped  to  break  the  prison  of  Tonies  Kruse,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  bishop  and  the  civic  authorities.  For  this  he  made  his 
peace  with  the  latter;  but,  venturing  on  another  business 
journey,  be  was  anested,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  released 
on  payment  of  a  high  fine— in  regard  of  which  treatment  he 
began  an  action  before  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Though  his 
aims  were  political  rather  than  religious,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  reforming  movement  of  Bernhardt  Rothmann,  once 
(1539)  chaplain  of  St  Manritz,  outside  Hiinster,  now  (153a) 
pastor  ai  the  city  church  of  St  LambertL  A  new  bishop 
directed  a  mandate  (April  ij,  1531)  agiiinst  Rothmann,  which 
bad  the  effect  of  alienating  the  moderates  in  MOnster  from  the 
democrats.  Knipperdollinck  was  a  leader  of  the  latter  in  the 
sorpriie  (December  a6, 1 533)  which  made  priaonen  of  the  negoti- 
ating noUci  at  Telgte,  in  the  territory  of  MUnster.  In  tlw  end, 
Milnsterwas  by  charter  from  Philip  of  Hesse  (February  14,  iS33) 
constituted  an  evangelical  city.  Knipperdollinck  was  made  a 
burgomaster  in  February  1534.  Anat^ptism  had  already  (Sep- 
tember B,  1 533)  been  proclaimed  at  MUnster  by  a  journeyman 
smith;  and,  before  this,  Heinrich  Roll,  a  refugee,  had  brought 
Rothmann  (May  1S33)  to  a  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  From 
the  ist  of  January  1534  Roll  preached  Anabaptist  doctrines 
in  s  city  pulpit;  a  few  days  later,  two  Dutch  emissaries  of  Jan 
Matthyia,  or  Matthysscn,  the  master-baker  and  Anabaptist 
prophet  of  Haarlem,  came  on  a  mission  to  MUnster.  They  were 
followed  (January  13)  by  Jan  Beukciss  (or  Bockelszoon,  or 
Buchholdt),  better  known  as  John  of  Leiden.  It  was  his  second 
visit  to  MUnster;  became  now  as  an  apostle  of  Matt  hysa.  He  was 
twenty-five,with  a  winning  personality, great  giitsas  an  organizer, 
and  plenty  of  ambition.  Knipperdollinck,  whose  daughter  Clara 
was  ultimately  enrolled  among  the  wives  of  John  of  Leiden, 
came  under  his  influence.  Matthysa  himself  came  to  MUnster 
(1534)  and  lived  in  Knipperdollinck's  house,  which  became  the 
centre  of  the  new  movement  to  substitute  Miinster  for  Strassburg 
(Melchior  Hofmann's  choice)  as  the  New  Jerusalem.  On  the 
death  of  Matthyaz,  in  a  foolish  raid  (April  5, 1534),  John  became 
supreme.  Knipperdollinck,  with  one  attempt  at  revolt,  when  he 
claimed  the  kingship  for  himself,  was  his  subservient  henchman, 
whcc'lling  the  Mflnstcr  democracy  into  subjection  to  the  fantastic 
rule  of  the  "  king  of  the  earth."  He  was  made  second  in  com- 
rnand,  and  executioner  of  the  refractory.  He  fell  in  wiih  the 
polygamy  innovation,  the  protest  of  his  wife  being  visited  with  a 
penance.  In  the  military  measures  for  resisling  the  siege  of 
MClnstcrhetooknoleadingpart.  On  the  fall  of  the  city  (June  2$, 
1535)  he  hid  in  a  dwelling  in  the  city  wall,  but  was  bctr.iycd 
by  bis  landlady.  After  six  months'  incarceration,  his  trial,  along 
with  his  comrades,  took  pl.ice  on  the  igih  of  January,  and  his 
execution,  with  fearful  tortures,  on  [he  amd  oE  January  1536. 
Knipperdollinck  attempted  to  strangle  himself,  but  was  forced 
to  endure  the  worst.  His  body,  like  those  of  the  others,  was 
bung  in  a  cage  on  the  tower  of  St  Lambert!,  where  the  cages 
are  still  to  be  seen.  An  alleged  portrait,  from  an  engraving 
of  1607,  is  reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  A.  Ross's  Paniebeia, 
1655. 

See  L.  Keller.  Cesdiieite  der  Wiederliufir  md  ihra  Fa'ckt  n 
UuniUr  (tSSo):  C.  A.  Cornelius.  Hislonscke  ArbeiUn  (tHa9):  E. 
Belfort  Box,  Hist  and  FaU  of  the  Anabaptist^  (1903).     (A.  Co.*) 

KNirnNQ  (from  O.E.  cnyUan,  to  knit;  cf.  Ger.  KnSlten;  the 
root  i*  seen  In  "  knot  "),  the  art  of  forming  a  single  thread  or 
Btrand  of  yam  Into  a  texture  or  hbric  of  a  loop  structure,  by 
employing  needles  or  wires.  "  Crochet  "  work  is  an  analogous 
art  in  its  simplest  form.  It  consists  of  forming  a  single  thread 
into  a  single  chain  of  loops.  All  warp  knit  fabrics  are  built  on 
this  structure.  Knitting  may  tie  said  to  be  divided  into  two 
principles,  viz.  (i)  hand  knitting  and  (i)  frame-work  knitting 


(•eeRosntn).  In  hind  knitting  the  wbM,p(iii  or  needles  ined 
are  of  different  lengths  or  gauges,  according  to  the  cUss  of  woik 
wanted  to  be  produced.  They  are  made  of  sted,  bone,  wood  or 
ivory.  Some  are  headed  to  prevent  the  loops  from  slipping 
over  the  ends.  Flat  oc  sdvedged  vroik  can  only  be  produced  on 
them.  Others  are  p^ted  at  both  ends,  and  by  employing  three 
or  more  a  circular  or  drcutar4haped  fabric  can  be  made.  In 
hand  knitting  each  loop  b  formed  and  thrown  off  individually 
and  in  rotation  and  is  left  hanging  on  the  new  loop  farmed.  The 
cotton,  wool  and  silk  fibres  are  the  prindpal  materials  from  which 
knitting  yams  are  manufactured,  wool  being  the  most  important 
snd  most  UrScIy  oed.  "  LarabVwool,"  "  irttedlng,"  "  finger- 
ing "  and  worsted  yams  are  all  produced  from  the  wool  fibre,  but 
may  differ  in  size  or  fineness  and  quality.  Those  yarns  are  largely 
used  in  the  production  of  knitted  underwear.  Hand  knitting  is 
to-day  princely  pr«ctiaed  as  s  domestic  art,  but  in  some  of 
the  remote  parts  o(  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  b  prosecuted  as  an 
industry  to  some  extent.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  the  wool  of  the 
native  sheep  Is  spun,  and  used  in  its  natural  colour,  being  manu- 
factured into  thawb,  scarfs,  ladies'  jackets,  Ac  The  principal 
trade  of  other  districts  b  hose  and  half-hose,  made  from  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  native  to  the  diittlct.  The  formation  ol  the 
stitches  in  knitting  may  be  varied  In  a  great  many  ways,  by 
"  purling  "  (knitting  or  throwing  loops  to  back  and  front  in  rib 
form), "  ali[^>ing  "  loops,  taking  up  and  casting  off  and  working  in 
various  colonrcd  yams  to  form  stripes,  patterns,  &c.  The  articles 
may  be  shaped  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wires  and 
yams  are  manipulated. 

KHDBKERRIE  (from  the  Taal  or  South  African  Dutch,  ktiep- 
kirie,  derived  from  Du.  knop,  a  knob  or  button,  and  kerrie,  a 
Bushman  or  Hottentot  word  for  stick),  a  strong,  short  stick  with 
a  rounded  knob  or  head  used  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  in 
warfare  and  the  chase.  It  is  employed  at  close  quarters,  or  as  a 
missile,  and  in  time  of  peace  serves  as  a  walking-stick.  The  name 
has  been  extended  to  similar  weapons  used  by  the  natives  of 
Australia,  the  Padfic  islands,  and  other  places. 

KNOLLES,  BICHARD  (c.  r54S-i6io).  English  hbtoriaa,  was 
a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  and  was  educated  at  Lincola 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  a  fdlow  of  his  college,  and  at  some 
date  subsequent  to  isji  Idt  Oxford  to  becomemaster  of  aschool 
at  Sandwich,  Kent,  where  he  died  in  1610.  In  ite3  KnoUes 
published  his  Genaall  HislorU  of  the  Turkti,  of  which  several 
editions  subsequently  appeared,  among  them  a  good  one  edited 
by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  (1700),  who  brought  the  history  down  to 
1699.  It  was  dedicated  to  King  James  I.,  and  Knolles  availed 
himself  largely  of  Jean  Jacques  Boissard's  Vilae  et  Icotut  SuIIoh- 
orum  Turciccrum  (Frankfort,  1596).  Although  now  entirely 
superseded,  it  has  considerable  merits  as  regards  style  and 
arrangement.  Knolles  published  a  translation  of  J.  Bodin's 
De  RtpMbiica  In  1606,  but  the  CTommatita  Latitta,  Gratea  el 
Hebraica,  attributed  to  him  by  Anthony  Wood  and  others,  Is  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Hanserd  Knotlys  (e,  1599-1691),  ■  Baptist 
minister. 

See  the  Alhemuum,  August  6,  iSSr. 

KNOLLES  (or  Knollvs),  SIR  ROBERT  (c.  1315-1407),  English 
soldier,  belonged  to  a  Cliahlre  family.  In  wriy  life  he  served 
in  Brittany,  and  he  was  one  of  the  English  survivors  who  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  French  after  the  famous  "  combat  of  the 
thirty  "  in  March  1351.  He  was,  however,  quickly  released  and 
was  among  the  soldiers  of  fortune  who  took  advantage  of  the 
distracted  state  of  Brittany,  at  thb  time  the  scene  of  a  savage 
dvil  war,  to  win  fame  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants.  After  a  time  he  transferred  his  operations  to 
Normandy,  when  he  served  under  the  allied  standards  of  England 
and  of  Charles  II.  of  Navarre.  He  led  the  "  great  company  "  In 
thdr  work  of  devastation  along  tho  valley  of  the  Loire,  fighting 
at  this  time  for  hbown  hand  and  for  booty,  and  winning  a  terrible 
reputation  by  hb  ravages.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Brftigny  in  1360  Knolles  returned  to  Brittany  and  took  part 
in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  duchy  between  John  of 
Montfort  (Duke  John  IV.)  and  Charles  of  Blois,  gaining  great 
fame  by  his  conduct  in  the  fight  at  Auray  (Scpl^mbcr  1364I,  whera 
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exacting  large  wins  of  money  as  r&nsom  ^  mutiny  broke  up  the 
army,  and  its  leader  was  forced  to  lake  refuge  in  his  Breton  castle 
of  Derval  and  to  appease  the  dinnKnotcd  English  king  with  a 
large  moaetaty  gifL  Eneii^ng  from  hts  retnat  KdoIIci  again 
assisted  John  of  Hontfert  in  Brittany,  where  be  acted  as  John's 
representative;  later  he  led  a  force  Into  Aquitaine,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  fleet  sent  against  the  Spaniards  in  1377.  In 
ijSo  be  served  in  Fiaace  under  Tbomas  of  Woodttodi,  after- 
iraids  duke  of  Glooceater,  diatlnguialiinf  Mmself  by  hit  viloor  at 
the  liege  <rf  Nantes;  and  in  1381  be  went  wftb  Richard  II.  to 
meet  Wat  Tyler  at  Smithfield.  He  died  at  Sculthorpe  in  Norfolk 
on  the  isth  of  August  1407.  Sir  Robert  devoted  much  of  hii 
great  wealth  to  charitaUiE  objects.  He  iMiilt  a  college  and  an 
idmahouae  at  Pmtefnct,  hit  wife's  birthplioe,  where  the  alms- 
kooie  ttHI  exfota;  he  restored  the  churches  of  Scultborpe  and 
Haipley;  and  be  helped  to  found  an  English  hospital  in  Rome. 
Knolles  won  an  immense  reputation  by  his  skill  and  valour  in 
the  field,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  fotemost  captslns  of  bis  age. 
French  write  n  call  him  CaooUea,  or  Canole. 

KlfOLLTB,  the  name  of  an  English  family  descended  from 
Sir  Thomas  KnoUys  (d.  1435),  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  fint 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  was  Sir  Frauds  Knollys 
(e.  1514-1596),  Engliib  statesman,  son  of  Robert  KnoUys,  or 
Knolbi  (d.  is»)i  >  courtier  in  the  leivice  and  favour  of 
Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIII.  Robert  had  also  a  younger 
son,  Henry,  who  took  part  in  public  life  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  who  died  in  1583.   

Fmncis  Knollys,  who  entered  tbe  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
before  1540,  became  a  member  of  parliament  in  1541  and  was 
knighted  in  1 547  while  serving  with  tbe  English  am}y  in  Scotland. 
A  strong  and  somewhat  aggressive  supporter  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  he  retired  to  Germany  soon  after  Mary  became  queen, 
returning  to  En^and  to  become  a  privy  counciUor,  vice-cbamber- 
lain  o[  the  royal  hoosehold  and  a  member  of  parliament  under 
Queen  EUzabkh,  iriioae  cousin  Catherine  (d.  1569),  daughter 
of  William  Carey  and  niece  of  Anne  Bolcyn,  was  his  wife.  After 
serving  as  governor  of  Plymouth,  Knollys  was  sent  in  1566  to 
Ireland,  bis  mission  being  to  obtain  for  the  queen  confidential 
reporu  about  the  conduct  of  tlie  lordHleputy  Sir  Henry  Sidnqr. 
Approving  of  Sidney's  actions  lie  came  back  to  En^and,  and  in 
156S  was  sent  to  Carlisle  to  uke  charge  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  bad  just  fled  from  Scotland;  afterwards  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  queen  at  Bolton  Castle  and  then  at  Tutbury  Castle.  He  dis- 
cussed rdigions  questions  with  his  prisoner,  although  the  extreme 
Protestant  views  whidi  he  put  before  her  did  not  meet  with 
Elisabeth's  approval,  and  he  gave  up  the  position  of  guardian 
just  after  his  wife's  death  in  January  1 569.  In  1 584  he  Introduced 
into  the  House  ti  Commons,  where  since  1571  be  bad  represented 
Oxfordshire,  the  bill  legalizing  the  national  imocialton  for 
Elisabeth^  ddence,  and  be  wis  treasurer  of  tbe  royal  bousdnld 
from  1573  until  his  death  on  the  igth  of  July  1596.  His  monu- 
ment  may  still  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Rotherficld  Grays, 
Oxfordshire.  Knollys  was  repeatedly  free  and  frank  in  his 
objections  to  Elisabeth's  tortuons  foreign  voBfy;  but,  possibly 
owing  to  bis  relationship  to  the  queen,  he  did  not  lose  ber  favour, 
and  he  was  one  ol  her  commissioners  on  such  important  occauoos 
SI  the  trials  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  PbUip  Howard  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  of  Anthony  Babington.  An  active  and  lifelong 
Puritan,  his  attacks  on  the  bishops  were  not  lacking  io  vigour, 
•nd  he  was  also  very  boatHe  to  heietks.  He  recdved  many 
grants  of  land  from  the  queen,  and  was  chief  steward  of  the  dty 
of  Oxford  and  a  knight  of  the  garter. 

Sir  Friwcb's  eldest  son  Heniy  <d  1 583),  and  his  sons  Edward 
(d.  e.  1580),  Robert  [d.  1625)1  Richud  (d.  1506),  Francis  (d. 
t,  1648),  and  Thomas,  were  all  oourtlen  and  serrad  the  queen  in 
parliament  or  In  the  field.  His  dau^ter  Lettice  (1540-1634) 
married  Walter  Devereua,  cari  of  E»ex,  and  then  Robert  Dudley, 


wnicn  Knouys  oenveiea  in  pantameni  antiM  some  cams  maor  trf 
thetrishapswasprintediniooSandaiatnmW.Sloughtaa's  jtsvrM 
far  Tntam*  drUUam  CkarA  iVtSi  (Loodim.  1&43). 

Sir  Francb  KnoUys^  second  sod  mUam  {c  1547-163':) 
served  as  a  member  ot  pariisraent  and  a  soldier  daring  tbe  reiga 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  knighted  in  1586.  His  ddest  brother 
Henry,  having  died  without  sons  in  1583,  William  inherited  his 
father's  estates  in  Oxfordshire,  becoming  in  1 596  a  privy  council- 
lor and  convttoller  <d  the  rayal  bousehdd;  in  i6ox  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  tbe  botuefaold.  Sir  WOliam  enjoyed  tbefavouroftl:; 
new  king  James  I.,  whom  he  had  visited  in  Scotland  in  158;,  and 
was  made  Baron  Knollys  in  1603  and  Viscount  Wallingfwd  ia 
i6[6.  But  in  this  latter  year  Ida  fortunes  suffered  a  ten- 
porary  reverse:  Through hfa second  wife  Elizabeth  (i58fr-r6sS'i, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  SuRoIk,  KnoII)-s  was  rria:nl 
to  Frances,  countess  of  Someiset,  and  when  this  lady  was  tried  i:r 
tbe  murder  of  Sir  Thonua  Overbury  ber  relatives  were  regarded 
with  suspidoo;  consequently  Lord  Wallingford  resigned  tbe 
treaauerdiip  of  tbe  hotMeboId  and  two  years  later  the  masteish-p 
of  tbe  court  of  wards,  an  office  which  he  had  held  since  1614. 
However,  he  regained  tbe  royal  favour,  and  was  created  eari  ef 
Banbury  in  i6a6.    He  died  in  London  on  the  astb  of  Uay  1631. 

Hu  wife,  who  was  nearly  forty  years  ber  husband's  junirt. 
was  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Edward  (1617-1645)  and  Nicbolu 
(1631-1674),  whose  paternity  has  given  rise  to  much  disunite. 
Neither  is  mentioned  in  the  earl's  will,  but  in  1641  tbe  law  couiti 
dedded  that  Edward  was  carl  of  Banbury,  and  when  he  was  kilkd 
in  June  1645  bis  brother  Nicholas  took  the  title-  In  the  Cta- 
vention  Parliament  of  1660  some  objectiMt  waa  taken  to  tlx  uH 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1A61  he  was  not  summoaed 
to  parliament;  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  writ  <: 
summons  when  he  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1674. 

Nicholas's  son  Charles  (1662-1740),  the  4tli  ead,  had  not  beta 
summoned  to  parliament  when  in  169s  he  hiUcd  f*-r***"  f^cr. 
Lawaon  In  a  duel  lids  raised  the  question  <A  li»  rank  la  a  p«v 
form.   Was  he,  or  was  be  not,  entitled  to  trial  by  the  peerv 
The  House  of  Lords  dedarcd  that  he  was  not  a  peer  and  tberdott 
not  so  entitled,  but  the  court  of  king's  bench  released  hina  fro= 
his  impilsonmcttt  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  eail  o<  Banb^ji 
and  not  Charles  Knollys  a  ooromoner.   Neverthdess  tbe  H.v  « 
of  Lords  refused  to  move  from  its  position,  and  KnoUys  had  z  . 
received  a  writ  of  summons  when  he  died  in  April  1740.    Hts  sr: 
Charles  (1703-1771),  vicar  of  Burford,  Oxfordsh^e,  and  is 
grandsons,  William  (i7ift-r776) and  Thomas  Woods(t  737-17;- 
were  succorivdy  titular  earls  of  Banbury,  but  they  took  tio     -  > 
to  prove  their  title.   However,  in  t8o6  Thomas  Woods's  »a 
William  (i763-i8i4)>  who  attained  the  rank  of  general  is  t-- 
British  army,  asked  for  a  writ  of  summons  as  earl  of  Banb.-.- 
but  in  1813  the  House  of  Lords  decided  gainst  the  i-li  - 
Several  peers,  induding  the  peat  Lord  Erskine,  protested  agt.T^ 
this  dec^on,  but  General  Knc^ys  himself  accepted  it  and  tn.'-.'- 
to  call  himself  esrl  of  Banbury.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  zoti  ' 
Marchi834.   His  ddest  son.  Sir  William  Thomas  KiK41y« 
1883),  cntmd  tbe  army  and  served  with  tbe  Guards  dutiag  :^ 
Peninsuhw  War.   Remalnlof  In  the  army  after  the  oonci-^  - 
of  tbe  peaceof  1815  he  won  a  good  reputation  and  rose  high  ii  -  - 
profession.    From  1855  to  i860  be  was  in  charge  of  the  mi'i-i- 
camp  St  Aldershot,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  in  iS6r  he  was  bi  i 
president  of  the  council  <tf  militaty  edncatioii.    From  iS£: 
1877  he  was  comptndler  of  the  hoiuehdd  of  the  prince  of  WaLn 
afterwards  King  Edward  VIL   From  1877  until  his  dcai^ 
the  33rd  of  June  1883  he  was  gentleman  u^tcr  of  the  blxck  r 
he  was  also  a  privy  councillor  and  colonel  of  tbe  Scots  Cm:-- 
His  son  Francis  (b.  1837),  private  secretary  to  Edwmrd  \  II  . 
George  V.,  was  created  Baron  KnoUys  in  tgoa;  aaotteri- 
Sir  Henry  Knollys  (b.  1840),  became  private  aecietAxy  to  Lv 
Edward's  daughter  Maud,  queen  of  Norway. 
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SeeSir  N.  H.  Nkotu,  7"r<wl6«  on  Ou  Law  ef  Aduiltrint  Biutardy 

1833) :  ud  G.  E.  C(okayne},  CompUU  Peerage  (1887),  vol.  I, 

KNOT,  a  LlmicoltM  bird  very  abundant  at  certain  kskhu 
on  the  aboras  of  Britain  and  many  oountriea  of  the  northern 
bcmispbete^   Camden  in  the  edition  <rf  his  BritaHtiia  published 
in  1607  (p.  408}  inserted  a  passage  not  found  in  the  eariier  iuuet 
of  that  work,  connecting  tlie  name  with  that  of  King  Canute, 
and  tliis  account  of  its  origin  lias  been  usually  received.  But  no 
other  evidence  In  its  favour  is  forthcoming,  and  Camden's  state- 
ment Is  merety  the  eq>ressk>n  of  an  ofunion,*  so  that  there  is 
perfaapa  ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  and 
tliat  the  clue  afforded  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  (e.  1671) 
wrote  the  name  "  Gnatts  or  Knots,"  may  be  the  true  one.»  Still 
the  statement  was  so  determinedly  repeated  by  successive 
authors  that  Linnaeus  followed  them  in  calling  the  qxcies 
Tringa  caniUw,  and  so  it  remains  with  nearly  all  modem  ornitho- 
logists.'  Rather  larger  than  a  snipe,  but  with  a  shorter  bill 
and  legs,  the  knot  visits  the  coasts  of  some  parts  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America  at  times  in  vast  flocks;  and,  though  in  tem- 
perate climates  a  good  many  remain  throughout  the  winter, 
these  are  nothing  In  proportion  to  those  that  arrive  towards  the 
end  of  spring,  in  England  generally  about  the  15th  of  May,  and 
after  staying  a  few  days  pass  northward  to  their  summer  <)uar- 
ters,  while  early  in  autumn  the  young  of  the  year  throng  to  the 
same  places  in  Still  greater  numbers,  being  followed  a  little  later 
by  their  parents.    In  winter  the  plumage  is  ashy-grey  above 
(save  the  rump,  which  is  white)  and  white  beneath.    In  summer 
the  feathers  of  the  back  are  black,  broadly  margined  with  light 
orange-red,  mixed  with  white,  those  of  the  rump  white,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  red,  and  the  lowerparlsare  of  ancarly  uniform 
deep  bay  or  chestnut.    The  birds  which  winter  in  temperate 
climates  seldom  attain  the  brilliancy  of  rolour  exhibited  by  those 
which  arrive  from  the  south;  the  luxuriance  generated  by  the 
facat  of  a  tn^ical  aun  seems  needed  to  develop  the  full  richness  of 
hue.    The  young  when  they  come  from  their  birthplace  are 
clothed  in  ashy-grey  above,  each  feather  banded  with  dull 
blaclc  and  ochreous,  while  the  breast  is  more  or  less  deeply  tinged 
with  warm  buff.    Much  curiosity  has  long  existed  among  zoolo- 
gists as  to  the  egg  of  the  knot,  of  which  not  a  angle  identified 
or  authenticated  specimen  is  known  to  exist  in  coUcctiora.  The 
species  was  found  breeding  abundantly  on  the  North  Georpan 
(now  commonly  called  the  Parry)  Islands  by  Parry's  Arctic 
expedition,  as  well  as  soon  after  on  Melville  Penhisulaby  Captain 
Lyons,  and  again  during  the  voyage  of  Sa  George  Nam  on  the 
northern  coast  of  GrinneD  Land  ami  the  shores  u  Smith  Sound, 
where  Major  Fnlden  obtained  examples  of  the  newly  hatched 
young  (Ibis,  1877,  p.  407),  and  observed  that  the  parents  fed 
largely  on  the  buda  of  Saxifraga  opposilijdia,   Hiese  are  the 
only  localities  In  which  this  q>ecies  is  known  to  breed,  for  on 
none  of  the  arctic  lands  lying  to  the  north  of  Europe  or  has 
it  been  unquestionably  observed.*  In  winter  its  wanderings 
arc  very  extensive,  as  it  is  recorded  from  Surinam,  Brazil, 
Walfisch  Bay  in  South  Africa,  China,  Queensland  and  New 
Zealand.   Fomwriy  this  species  was  extensive^  netted  in 
England,  and  the  birds  fattened  for  the  table,  where  they  were 
■  His  words  are  sim|dy  "  Xtiottt,  L  CmtUi  oua,  vt  opinor  e  Dania 
pnim  aduolarecreduntur."  Intbemar^nthenameisspclt "  Cnotts," 
and  he  possibly  thought  it  bad  todo  wuh  a  well-known  story  of  that 
kine.    Knots  undoubtedly  freouent  the  sea-shore,  where  Canute  is 
saia  oaoneoccauon  tohave  talten  up  his  station,  but  they  Kenerally 
retreat,  and  that  nimbly,  before  the  advancing  turf,  which  he  is  said 
in  the  story  not  to  have  done. 

>  In  tbb  connexion  we  may  compare  the  French  marinfovin. 
ordinarily  a  gnat  or  mosquito,  but  al!>o,  among  the  French  Creoles 
of  America,  a  small  shore-bird,  either  a  Trin£a  or  an  Attialilis, 
according  to  Descourtilz  {yoyage,  ii.  249).  See  also  Litcrf's 
Oifl'onnaire,  s.v. 

'  There  are  few  of  the  LtmicalM,  to  which  group  the  knot  belonfrs, 
■hat  present  greater  changes  of  plumage  according  to  age  or  season, 
and  hence  before  these  phases  were  undcrsiood  tlic  species  bocamc 
ETirumbcred  with  many  synonyms,  as  Tringa  rinfrea,  ferfuginea, 
rrisea,  islandica,  noma  and  so  forth.  The  confusion  thus  caused 
was  mainly  cleared  away  by  Montagu  and  Tcmminck. 

*  The  TriKgit  can,vtiu  of  Payer's  expedition  seems  more  likely  to 
lave  been  T".  iiHrtfnMa,  which  species  is  not  named  among  the  birds 
if  Franc  Josef  Land,  though  it  can  hardly  fail  to  occur  there. 


esteemed  a  great  ddicacy,  as  witness  the  entriea  in  the  Northum- 
berland and  Le  Strange  Household  Books;  and  the  British 
Museum  contains  an  old  treatise  on  the  subject :"  The  manerol 
kepyng  of  knotts,  after  Sir  William  Askew  and  my  Lady,  giva 
to  my'Lord  Darcy,  35  Hen.  VHL"  {USS.  Sham,  1502,  8  tcL 
663).  (a.  N.) 

KHOT  (O.E.  CHoHa,  from  a  Teutonic  stem  kttM;  d.  "  knit," 
and  Ger.  inotek),  an  intertwined  loop  of  csad,  string  or 
other  flexible  material,  nied  to  fasten  two  such  ropes,  ftc:,  to  one 
another,  or  to  another  object.  (For  the  various  forms  which 
such  "  knots  "  may  take  see  below.)  The  word  b  also  used  for 
the  distance-marks  on  a  log-line,  and  hence  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  nautical  mUe  (see  Log),  and  aqy  hard  masa,  resembling  a 
knot  drawn  tl^  e^cdalty  aat  iMmed  In  the  tnmk  ot  a  tree 
at  the  place  ef  insertion  of  a  tnaadi.  Knota  In  wood  are  the 
remains  of  dead  branches  which  have  become  buried  in  the  wood 
of  the  trunk  or  branch  on  which  they  were  borne.  When  a 
branch  dies  down  or  is  br^cen  off,  the  drad  stump  becomes  grown 
over  by  a  heah'ng  tissue,  and,  as  the  item  which  bears  it  increases 
in  thickness,  gradually  buried  In  the  newer  wood.  When  a  sec- 
tion is  made  of  the  stem  the  dead  sttunp  appears  in  the  section 
as  a  knot;  thus  in  a  board  it  forms  a  circular  piece  of  wood, 
liable  to  fallout  and  leave  a  "  knot-hole."  "  Knot "  or  "  Jtnob  " 
is  an  ardiiteaural  term  for  a  bunch  of  flowers,  leaves  or  other 
ornamentation  carved  on  a  corbel  or  on  a  bon.  The  word  is 
also  applied  figuratively  to  any  intricate  problem,  hard  to  di»- 
cnUngle,  a  use  stereotyped  In  the  proverbial  "  (}ordian  knot," 
which,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  cut  by  Alexander  the 
Great  (see  Gouniw). 

Knots,  Bends,  Hitches,  Splices  and  Sciziags  are  all  ways  of 
fastening  cords  or  ropes,  dther  to  tome  other  object  luch  as  a 
spar,  or  a  ring,  or  to  one  another.  The  "  knot "  is  formed  to 
make  a  knob  on  a  rope,  generally  at  the  extremity,  and  by  un- 
twisting the  strands  at  the  end  and  weaving  them  together. 
But  it  may  be  made  by  turning  the  rope  on  itself  through  a  Lx>p, 
OS  for  insUnce,  the  "  overhand  knot "  (fig.  i).  A  "  bend  " 
(from  the  same  root  as  "  bind  "),  and  a  "  hitch  "  (an  0.£.  word), 
are  ways  of  fastening  or  tjring  ropes  together,  as  in  the  "  Carrick 
bend  "  (fig.  ii),  or  round  spars  as  the  Studding  Sail  Halyard 
Bend  (fig.  19).  and  the  Umber  Hitch  (fig.  ao).  A  "Bgdicc" 
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(from  the  same  root  as  "  qilit ")  is  made  by  untwisting  two  rope 
ends  and  weaving  them  together.  A  "  seizing  "  (Fr.  wiini  ia 
made  by  fastening  two  spars  to  one  another  by  a  rope,  or  two 
ropes  by  a  third,  or  by  using  one  rope  to  make  a  loop  on  another 
—as  for  example  the  Racking  Seizing  (fig.  41),  the  Round  Seizing 
(fig.  40),  and  the  Midshipman's  Mitch  (fig.  39).  The  use  of  the 
words  is  often  arbitrary.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  difference  in 
principle  between  the  Fisherman's  Betid  (fig.  18)  and  the  Timber 
Hitch  {fig.  30).  Speaking  generally,  the  Knot  and  the  Seiring 
are  meant  to  be  permanent,  and  must  be  unwoven  in  order  to  be 
unfastened,  while  the  Bend  and  Hitch  can  be  undone  at  once  by 
pulling  the  ropes  in  the  reverse  direction  from  that  In  which  they 
are  meant  to  hold.  Yet  the  Reef  Knot  (figs.  3  and  4)  can  be  cast 
loose  with  ease,  and  is  wholly  different  in  prindple,  for  instance, 
from  the  Diamond  Knot  (figs.  43  and  43).  These  various  foims 
of  fastening  are  employed  in  many  kinds  of  industry,  as  Iw 
example  in  scaffolding,  as  wdl  as  in  seamanship.  The  governing 
principle  is  that  the  strain  which  pulls  against  them  shall  draw 
them  tighter.  The  ordinary  "  knots  and  splicei "  are  described 
in  every  book  or  seamanship. 

Oivrhand  Knot  Kg.  ■).— Used  at  the  end  of  ropes  to  nvveBt  their 
unreeviiw  and  as  the  commencement  of  Other  fciintt  Take  the  end 
a  round  the  end  ti 
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were  Ukm  under  the  end  h,  ■  panny  would  be  formed.  Thii  knot 
U 10  lumed  from  being  u«cd  in  tyinE  the  rccf-()ointi  □!  a  tail. 
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Bmline  (fig«.  ^-7).— l^y  the  end  a  of  B  rope  over  the  itandiiiK 
irt  b.  form  with  b  ■  bisht  e  over  a.  Take  a  round  behind  b  and 
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Fig.  6. 
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down  through  the  bi^ht  t.  Thi*  u  m  moM  uieful  knot  employed  to 
[onn  m  loop  which  will  not  tUp.  Runmi»t  bowtinei  m  formed  by 


Fig.  S.. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


making;  a  bowline  round  its  own  Ending  part  above  b.  It  li  the 
mof>t  common  and  convenient  temporary  running  nooie. 

Bmutine  on  a  Biiht  (IWs.  9). — The  fint  part  U  made  umilarto 
(ho  .-ibove  with  the  double  pan  of  ihe  rope;  then  the  bight  a  i*  pulled 
through  sulhcicntly  to  allow  it  to  be  bent  over  part  a  and  come  up 
in  the  position  shown  in  hg-  9.  It  make*  a  more  comfortable  aling 
for  a  man  than  a  single  bight. 

Uaif -Hitch  (hg.  10).— Pass  the  cad  a  o(  the  rope  round  the  ttamding 
part  b  and  thmugh  the  bight. 

Two  Haif-HtUhes  (fig.  11).— The  half-hitch  repeated;  thia  ia 
commonly  used,  and  is  capable  of  reaUting  to  the  lull  atrength  of 
the  rope.  A  stop  from  a  to  the  siaoding  part  will  prevent  it  jam- 
mina- 

Clote  Hitch  (figs.  13,  13). — Pass  the  cad  a  round  ■  •paraodcroM 


Fig.  II. 


Fig.  13. 
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it  over  b.  Pass  it  round  the  ipar  again  and  put  the  end  a  through 
the  Mcond  hisht. 

BlatktaoU  Hiuk  (fig.  la). — Form  a  bight  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
put  the  hook  of  a  tackle  through  the  bight  10  that  the  end  of  the  rope 
nuy  be  jammed  between  the  atanding  part  and  the  back  of  the  hook. 


Fig.  14.         Fic.  15.  Fic.  i&.  Fic.  17. 

■hould  be  placed  between  the  put*  at  f.  A  large  hsyard  iboidd 
be  clove-hitched  round  a  larie  toggle  a^  a  Riap  rou^  it 

below  the  toggle. 

UaTling-ifikt  HUch  (fig,  17).— Lay  the  end  a  oyer  e;  fold  tbelo^ 
over  OD  tne  nanding  part  b\  then  pus  the  marliiH-^iike  tbrwiglt. 
over  both  parti  of  the  bight  and  under  the  part  b.  Iheid  for  tighm- 
ingeach  turn  of  a  iciiing. 

PulMnmm'M  Btnd  (fig.  18).— Take  two  tunu  round  a  apar,  then  a 


Fig.  18.  Fig.  19.  Fio.  ao. 

half-hitch  round  the  nanding  part  and  between  the  »par  and  tke 

turns,  lastly  a  hal(-hitch  round  the  Gtanding  put. 

SfMJdiHi-iail  Halyard  BmJ  (&g.  19).— Similar  to  the  abow,  except 
that  the  end  ii  tucked  under  the  firtl  round  turn ;  tbia  is  mote  >mi£. 
A  mapttu  kikk  has  two  round  turn*  aod  one  on  thjC  otfatr  mit  id 
the  atandinE  part  with  the  end  through  the  bight. 

rimier  Hikh  (fig.  w). — Take  the  end  o  of  a  rope  round  a  if>ar, 
then  round  the  lundine  part  b,  then  several  timea  rooad  >ta  on 
part  e,  agaioit  the  lay  m  the  rope. 

Cofriet  Btnd  (fig.  21I. — Lay  the  end  of  one  hawser  owr  its  an 
part  toformabight  as(',ft:paasthecnd  of  another  hawaerup  ihroiiga 
that  bight  near  6,  going  out  over  the  first  end  at  r.  troaa 
ing  under  the  first  long  part  and  over  its  end  at  d,  tben 
under  both  long  parts,  forming  the  loops,  and  above 
the  first  short  part  at  b,  terminating  at  the  end  e",  in 
the  oppoMte  direction  vertically  and  norizcmtBlly  to  the 
other  end.  The  ends  should  be  aecurrly  stopfied  to 
their  respective  standing  parts,  and  also  a  stop  put  mi 
the  becket  or  extreme  end  to  prevent  it  catching  a  pipe 
or  chock;  in  that  form  this  i«  the  best  quick  nwani  at 
uniring  two  large  hawsers,  since  they  cannot  jam.  When 
large  Rawtcrt  have  to  work  through,  small  pipes,  good 
security  may  be  obtained  either  bv  pasting  ten  or  twelve 
taut  racking  turns  with  a  tuitable  strand  and  tecuring 
each  end  to  a  stsnding  part  of  the  hawser,  or  bv  taking 
hall  at  many  round  turni  taut,  crosiing  the  endt  between 
the  hawsers  over  the  seiiing  and  rccf-knottine  the  enda. 
This  should  be  repeated  in  three  places  and  tne  extreme 
endt  well  stoppM.  Connecting  hawsers  by  bowline 
knots  is  very  objectionable,  aa  the  bend  ia  large  aod  the 
knots  jam.  ^ 

Sktti  Bend  (fig.  73). — Pais  the  end  of  ooeropetbrouth   Fic  at. 
the  bi[-ht  of  another,  round  both  parts  of  the  other,  and 
under  its  own  standing  part.    Used  for  bending  small  sheets  to 
clews  of  sails,  which  present  bights  ready  for  the  hitch.  .-^^ 
ordinary  net  ia  composed  (rf  a  aeriet  of  sheet  beads.   A  Morer't  ku 
is  made  like  a  sheet  bend. 

SinzU  Wall  Knot  (fig.  23).— Unlay  the  end  of  a  rope,  nd  ws:? 
the  strand  a  form  a  bight.  Take  the  next  strand  b  round  the  eodorf  a. 
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Take  the  lut  itrand  c  round  tlw  end  of  h  and  through  the  bight  made 
by  a.    Haul  the  end*  taut. 

Si*^  WaU  Cramed  (%,  14}.— Form  a  uiwie  wall,  and  lay  one 
of  theend*,a,omthe]cnot.  Lay  I  over  0.  ana  Cover  6  and  through 
(he  iHgbt  of  a.  Haul  the  endt.taut. 
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Fig.  34. 


Double  WaO  and  DoubU  Ctawn  (fig.  35}.— Form  a  sinete  wall 
Clowned ;  then  let  the  ends  follow  their  own  parii  round  until  all  the 
parts  appear  double.    Put  the  ends  down  through  the  knot. 

Ualliuw  WalktT  (figs.  36,  37). — Unlav  the  end  of  a  rope.  Take 
the  first  ttrand  round  the  rope  and  through  it*  own  bwht;  the 
aecond  •trand  round  the  rope,  through  the  bight  of  the  first,  and 
through  its  own  bight;  the  third  through  all  three  bights.  Haul  the 
ends  taut. 

/Kitii*  C/iacft  (fig.  aS).— The  end  Is  bent  close  round  the  stanfDr 
part  till  it  fornis  a  circle  and  a  half,  when  it  is  securely  srited  at  a,  I 
nnd  c,  thus  making  a  running  eye;  when  taut  round  anything  it 
janu  the  end.    It  is  used  for  eecuriiqc  hemp  cables  to  anchor*. 


Fig,  35. 
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the  itandmg  parts  of  topsail  sheets,  and  for  many  other  purposcii. 
If  the  eye  were  formed  outside  the  bight  an  oiUiidt  elttuk  would 
be  made,  depending  entirely  on  the  leizings,  but  more  ready  for 
slippins. 

Mtdikipman't  Hitch  (fig.  =9).— Take  two  round  (uma  inside  the 
bight,  the  same  as  a  halT-hiich  repeated;  stop  up  the  end  or  let 
another  half-hitch  be  taken  or  held  by  hand.  U*cd  for  hooking  a 
tacklu  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

Turk's  Head  (ng.  30). — \Viih  fine  line  (very  dry)  make  a  clove 
hitch  round  the  ro]jo:  cross  the  bights  twice,  passinK  an  end  the  re- 
verse way  (upordowiO  each  time;  theakcepiiv  the  Miole*pFead  flat. 


Fio.  39.      Fig.  30. 
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let  each  end  follow  its  own  part  round  and  round  till  it  b  too  tight 
10  receive  any  more.  Used  as  an  ornament  variously  on  side-ropes 
and  fool-ropes  of  jibbooms.  It  may  alio  be  made  with  three  ends 
two  formed  by  the  same  piece  of  line  secured  through  the  rope  and 
one  single  piece.  Form  with  them  a  diamond  knot;  then  each  end 
crossed  over  its  neighbour  follows  its  own  part  as  above. 

Spanish  Windlans  (fig.  31}.— An  iron  bar  and  two  marlinR-spifccs 
are  taken;  two  parts  of  a  seizing  arc  twisted  like  a  cat's-paw  (fig.  16), 
passed  round  the  bar,  and  hove  round  till  sufficiently  taut.  In 
heaving  throuds  together  to  form  an  eye  two  round  turns  are  taken 
with  a  strand  and  the  two  ends  hove  upon.  When  a  lever  is  placed 
between  the  parts  of  a  long  lashing  or  (rapping  and  hove  round, 
wc  have  what  is  also  called  a  Spanish  windlass. 

SlinK'  (fig.  3J). — This  is  simply  the  hi}{ht  of  a  rope  turned  upover 
its  own  part;  it  is  trequcnily  made  of  chain,  when  a  shackle  (bow  up) 
takes  the  place  of  the  bight  at  t  and  ai^othcr  at  y,  conneciin-  the 


two  end*  with  the  part  which  goes  round  the  matt-head.  Used  to 
■ling  lower  yards.  For  boat's  yard*  it  should  be  a  grummet  with  a 
thimble  aeiied  in  at  3.  As  the  tendency  of  all  vanls  b  to  cant 
forward  with  the  wdmt  of  the  mU,  the  part  roarlced  by  an  arrow 
should  be  the  fore-me— cuQy  illustrated  by  a  round  ruler  and  a 
piece  of  twine. 

SprUSaii  ShM  Knot  (fie.  33).— This  knot  consists  of  a  double  wall 
and  double  crown  made  oy  the  two  ends,  consequentiv  with  mk 
strands,  with  the  ends  turned  down.  Used  formerly  in  tne  clews  of 
Kiili,  now  as  an  excellent  stopper,  a  lashing  or  shackle  being  placed 
at  I  and  a  lanyard  round  the  head  at  I. 

Turning  in  o  Dtnd-Ejt  Ctitter-Stay  Jaikimt  (fig.  M).— A  bend  is 
made  in  the  stay  or  tbnnid  round  ita  own  part  uia  Mve  toteibcr 


FIG.  33. 
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with  a  bar  and  stiand;  twoorthree  •eizingsdiminishing  in  sixe  (one 
round  and  one  or  two  either  rouitd  or  flat)  are  hove  on  tautandanur, 
the  end  being  at  the  side  of  the  fellow  part.  The  dead-eye  is  put  in 
and  the  eye  driven  down  with  a  commander. 

Titrnini  in  a  Dead-Ey*  end  up  (fig.  35).— The  shroud  is  measured 
round  the  dead-eye  and  marked  where  a  thraat-seUing  is  hove  on; 
the  dead-eye  is  then  forced  into  its  place,  or  it  may  be  put  in  first. 
The  end  beyond  11  is  taken  up  taut  and  secured  with  a  round  seizing; 
higher  still  the  end  is  secured  by  another  seizing.  As  it  is  important 
that  the  lay  should  always  be  kept  in  the  rope  as  much  aspossible, 
these  eyes  should  be  farmed  conformably,  either  right-handed  of 
left-handed.  It  is  easily  seen  which  way  a  rope  would  natuially 
kink  by  putting  a  little  extra  twist  into  ft.  A  shroud  whose  dead- 
eye  is  turned  in  end  up  will  beara  fairer  strain,  but  is  more  depeiKknt 
on  the  seiiii^;  the  uncler  turns  of  the  throat  are  the  fint  to  break 
and  the  othm  the  fint  to  slip.  With  the  cutteratay  fashion  the 
standing  part  of  the  shroud  gives  way  under  the  nip  of  the  eye. 
A  rope  will  afford  the  greatest  resistance  to  strain  when  secured  round 
large  ihimblet  with  a  straight  end  and  a  safftcieiit  number  of  flat 
or  racking  seizings.  To  splice  shroudi  round  dead-eyes  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  openins  the  strands  and  admitting  water,  thus 
hastening  decay.  In  ■mall  vessels,  especially  yachts,  it  is  admi^ 
sible  on  the  score  of  neatness;  in  that  case  a  round  seizing  is  placed 
between  the  dead-eye  and  the  splice.  The  dead-eyes  should  be  in 
diameter  1}  times  the  circumference  of  a  hemp  shnoud  and  thi^ce 
that  of  wire;  the  lanyard  should  be  half  the  nominal  site  of  hemp 
and  the  same  site  as  wire:  thus,  hemp^hroud  13  in.,  wire  6  in,, 
dead-eye  18  in.,  lanyard  6  in. 

Short  Spii(e  (fig.  36). — The  most  common  ilescriptlon  of  sptioe  is 
when  a  rope  is  lengthened  by  another  of  the  same  sue,  or  nearly  so. 
Fig.  36  represent!  a  splice  of 
this  Kind:  the  ttranas  have 
been  unlaid,  married  and 
passed  through  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  mar  ling-spike,  over  ' 
one  strand  and  under  the  neat,  — -  _ 
twice  each  way.  The  ends  are  3** 
then  cut  off  close.  To  render  the  splice  neater  the  strands  should 
have  been  halved  before  turning  them  in  a  second  time,  the  upper 
half  of  each  strand  only  being  turned  in;  then  all  are  cut  off  smooth. 
Ey*  Sttia, — Unlay  the  strand*  and  place  them  upon  the  lanw  rope 
spread  at  such  a  distanoe  as  to  gjve  the  size  of  the  eye;  enter  the 
centre  strand  (unlaid)  undcra  strand  of  the  rope  (as  above),  and  the 
other  two  in  a  umilar  manner  on  their  respective  »'des  of  the  first ; 
taper  each  end  and  pass  them  through  again.  If  neatness  is  desired, 
reduce  the  ends  and  pass  them  through  once  more;  cut  off  smooth 
and  serve  the  part  distuibed  tightly  with  suitable  haid  line.  Uses 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Cut  Splict. — Made  in  a  similar  manner 
lo  an  eye  splice,  but  of  two  pieces  of  rope,  therefore  with  two  splice*. 
Used  lor  mast-head  pendants,  jib-guys,  breast  backstays,  ami  even 
odd  shrouds,  to  keep  the  eyes  oTlne  rigging  lower  bv  one  part. 
It  ifl  not  so  strong  as  two  separate  eyes.  Horseshoe  Sptif.—MaAt 
similar  to  the  above,  but  one  part  much  shorter  than  the  other,  or 
another  piece  of  rope  is  splicea  across  an  eye,  forming  a  horseshoe 
with  two  long  leas.  Used  for  back-ropes  on  dolphin  striker,  back 
stays  (one  on  each  side)  and  cutter's  runner  pendants.  Long  Splice. 
— The  strands  must  be  unbld  aloul  three  times  as  much  as  for  a 
short  splice  and  married — care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  lay  or 
bhapc  of  each.  Unlay  one  of  tlie  sttinds  ■tiU'furthcr  aod  hiUow  up 
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on  the  (op  ot  hf.  38)  and  turned  10  twice.  The  half  urand  ituy,  if 
dCNred,  M  itill  furthci  reduced  before  tbe  halves  are  turned  in  for  the 
KCOod  time.  This  and  all  other  tplices  ihoukl  bewell  ttretched  and 
hainroer«d  into  ihape  befoK  the  cnd>  are  cut  off.  Tbe  kwg  iplice 
■lone  ia  adapted  to  runniii{  ropes. 

Skrond  ICiioKGg.  37)  — P>m  a  atopU  ■adi(U*tuKefjn>amdieiM] 
of  tbe  broken  ihroud  as  to  afford  ■undent  length  of  MnuKi*.  when  It 
ie  unliid,  to  form  a  i»U 
knot  OB  each  lide  alter  the 
parte  have  beeo  married;  it  will 
then  ^ivear  at  irpmcnted  in 
the  CfuR,  the  stiandi  having; 
been  well  tarred  and  hove  taut 
Ha.iJ-  aepantely.  The  port  a  provide* 

the  fcnot  Oft  the  opporfte  Mt  aitd  the  wwJi  6,  6;  the  part  c  pro- 
vides tbe  knot  and  the  end*  d.  d.  After  the  knot  hi*  been 
wdl  itietchcd  the  *nd*  are  tapered,  laid  »moothly  between  the 
■tiandsoftheahroud.aDd&milycervedovA'.  Thii  knot  u  used  when 
•hrouda  or  lUya  are  broken.  Frttuk  Shroud  JCwX.— Marry  the  parte 
with  a  liroilor  amount  of  end  a*  before;  Mop  one  set  of  arrands  taut 
up  on  the  shroud  (to  keep  the  parts  together),  and  turn  the  ends 
back  on  their  own  part,  forming  bights.  Make  a  single  wall  knot 
with  the  other  three  strands  round  the  said  bights  and  shroud; 
luul  the  knot  taut  first  and  stretch  the  whole;  then  heave  down  the 
bights  close:  it  will  look  like  the  ordinary  shroud  knot.  It  is  very 
Usble  to  sHp.  If  the  ends  by  which  the  wall  knot  is  made  after 
being  hove  were  pas«d  through  the  bights,  it  would  make  the 
knot  stronnr.  The  ends  wouUfbc  Upered  and  served. 

Flemish  eye  (iig.  38).— Secure  a  spar  or  togale  twice  the  circum. 
ftRilGO  of  the  rope  utended  to  be  rove  through  the  eye;  unlay  the 
rope  which  is  to  form  the  eye  about 
three  times  its  circumference,  at  which 
part  place  a  strong  whipping.  Point 
the  rope  vertically  under  the  eye,  and 
bind  it  taut  up  by  the  core  if  it  Is  four- 
stranded  rape,  otherwise  by  •  few  yams. 
While  doing  so  arrange  sia  or  twelve 
pieces  of  spun-yant  at  equal  distances  on 
the  wood  and  enctty  halve  the  number 
of  yams  that  have  been  imlald.  If  it 
is  a  small  rope,  select  two  or  three 
yams  from  each  Hde  near  the  centre; 
Pic  38  cross  them  over  the  top  at  a,  end  half- 

'  knot  them  tightly.    So  continue  till  all 

an  CKpended  and  drawn  down  tightly  on  the  oppoute  ude  to  that 
from  whicb  they  came,  being  thoroughly  intcrmised.  Tie  the  pieces 
of  spun-yara  which  were  pbiccd  under  the  eye  tightly  round  various 
parts,  to  keep  the  eye  in  shape  when  Uken  o0  the  spar,  till  they  are 
replaced  by  turns  ot  marline  hove  on  as  taut  as  possible,  the  hitches 
forming  a  central  line  outude  the  eye.  Heave  on  a  good  seizing  of 
spun-yam  dose  below  the  spar,  and  another  between  six  and  twelve 
inches  below  the  first;  it  may  then  be  parcelled  and  served;  the  eye 
is  served  over  twice,  and  well  tarred  each  time.  As  large  ropes  are 
composed  of  so  many  yams,  a  greater  number  must  be  knotted  over 
the  toggle  each  time;  a  4-in.  rope  has  133  yams,  which  would  require 
93  knottings  of  six  each  time;  a  lo-in.  rope  has  834  yams,  therefore, 
if  ten  are  taken  from  each  side  every  time,  about  twice  that  number 
ot  hitches  will  be  required;  sometimes  only  half  the  yams  are  hitched, 
the  others  being  merely  passed  over.  The  chief  use  of  these  eyes  has 
been  to  form  the  collars  of  stays,  the  whole  stay  in  each  case  havmg 
to  be  rove  through  it— a  very  inconvenient  device.  It  is  almost 
superseded  for  that  purpose  by  a  leg  spliced  in  the  stay  and  lashing 
eyes  abaft  the  mast,  for  which  it  is  commonly  used  at  present. 
This  eye  is  oot  always  called  by  the  same  name,  but  tbe  wevht  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  calling  it  a  Flemish  eye.  Ropmaltir's  Eye, 
which  also  has  alternative  namea,  is  fomed  ^  taking  out  of  a  rope 
one  strand  longer  by  6  in.  or  a  foot  than  the  required  eye,  then  placing 
the  ends  ot  the  two  atnnds  a  similar  distance  below  the  disturbance 
of  the  one  strand,  that  is,  at  the  rize  of  the  eye;  the  dngle  strand  is 
led  badt  thiough  the  vacant  space  it  left  tilt  it  arrives  at  the  neck  of 
the  eye,  with  a  similar  length  of  spare  end  to  the  other  two  strands. 
They  are  all  seized  together,  scraped,  Upered,  marled  and  served. 
Tbe  prindpal  merit  is  neatness.  Jftnue  m  a  Stay.— Formed  by 
turns  of  coarse  epon-yam  hove  taut  round  the  stay,  over  panelling 
at  the  requUte  <uatance  from  the  eye  to  form  tbe  collar;  assistance 
is  given  by  a  paddinc  of  short  yarns  distributed  equally  round  the 
rope,  whic^  alter  being  firmly  secured,  especially  at  what  is  to  be 
tbe  under  part,  are  tumed  back  over  the  first  layer  and  seued  down 
■gain,  thus  making  a  shoulder;  sometimes  it  is  formed  with  parcelling 
only.  In  either  case  it  is  finished  by  mariing,  followed  by  aeTving 
or  grafting.  The  use  is  to  prevent  the  Flemiui  eye  in  the  end  of  the 
stay  from  slipping  up  sny  farther. 

XoUt'nc  HiUk  (fig.  39).— Two  round  turns  are  Uken  round  a  spar 
DT  large  rope  in  the  directioii  la  wUch  it  Is  to  be  hauled  aad  on)!  ball- 
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•eiziiv  line  is  about  one-sixth  (naadnal)  that  of  the  fOpcn  to  be 
securM,  but  varies  according  to  the  number  of  taras  to  be  takea.  As 

eye  is  qiliced  in  the  line  andthe  end  rove  through  it,  embracing  bodt 
parts.  If  either  part  is  to  be  spread  open,  commence  farthest  Iram 
that  part;  place  tarred  canvas  under  the  scizii^;  pass  the  lineiotiod 
as  many  times  (with  much  slack)  as  it  is  iatcwlcd  to  have  nwkr- 
turns;  and  pass  the  end  back  through  them  all  and  through  the  eje. 
Secure  the  eye  from  rendering  round  by  tbe  ends  of  its  ■|Hice;bcaw 
the  turns  on  with  a  marling-spike  (see  ng.  17},  periupa  seven  or  nine; 
haul  ,the  end  through  taut,  and  cammence  ae»n  tbe  fidui(  lures 
in  the  hollows  of  the  first.  II  the  end  is  not  taken  beck  tbitMigh  the 
eye,  but  pushed  up  between  tlie  last  two  turns  (as  is  sonetmss 
recommended),  the  riders  must  be  pasted  the  oppoatc  way  in  order 
to  follow  the  direction  ai  the  under-tums,  which  are  always  one  more 
in  number  than  the  riders.  When  the  riders  are  complete,  the  end  is 
forced  between  the  laat  lower  tunu  and  two  eras*  turns  are  takeo,  tbe 
end  coming  up  where  it  went  dosm,  wbeo  a  wall  knot  is  made 
the  strands  and  the  ends  cut  close;  or  the  end  may  be  taken  cure 
round  the  shroud.  Tkroat  Seititig. — Two  ropes  or  parti  of  rofrt 
are  lakl  on  each  other  parallel  ana  receive  a  wising  imiilar  to  thit 
shown  in  figure  35 — that  is  with  upper  and  riding  but  i>o  crc<> 
turns.  As  the  two  parts  of  rope  are  mtendcd  to  turn  op  at  ricl'i 
angles  to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  secured,  the  seizing  sboLld 
be  of  stouter  line  and  tbon,  not  exceeding  seven  lower  and  six  ridiLg 
turns.  Theendisbettersecuredwithatumroundthe  standing jport. 
Used  for  turning  in  dead-eyes  and  variously.  fUl  Sruiag.— Con- 
menced  similarly  to  the  above,  but  it  has  neitbef  riding  wnr  eras* 
turns. 

JIacfa'iif5rt(<Kg(l«.4i).— A  runniMcye  having  been  spGcednmrd 
one  part  of  the  ropt)  the  line  it  paaaedesuiraly  nuod  tbeoiber  part 
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crossed  back  round  the  first  part,  and  so  on  for  ten  to  twcsty  tnrao, 
according  to  the  expected  strain,  every  turn  being  hove  as  light  as 
posuble;  after  which  round  tums  are  passed  to  ul  tbe  spaces  at 
the  back  of  each  rope,  by  taking  the  end  a  over  both  parts  into  tfce 
hollow  at  b,  retuming  at  t,  and  gmog  over  to  d.  Wbeo  it  vtsclm  t 
a  turn  mw  be  taken  round  that  rape  only,  the  end  rove  noder  it 
and  a  half-bitch  taken,  which  will  form  a  ckwe-hitch:  imt  the  era 
and  cut  it  close.  When  the  shrouds  are  wire  (irtiick  u  half  the  sise 
of  hemp)  and  the  end  turned  up  round  a  dend^eyc  of  any  Uisd.  wire 
seizings  are  preferable.  It  appeare  very  undecuaUe  to  have  wi-e 
rigglin  combined  with  plates  or  screws  Tor  setting  it  un,  as  in  case 
ofacadent — such  as  that  oC  the  mait  going  over  the  ude.  a  ibot  or 
collision  breaking  the  ironwork — the  seamen  are  powerless 

Diamond  KncH^^t.  42,  ^}.— The  rope  must  be  unlud  as  far  as  the 
centre  if  the  knot  is  required  there,  and  the  strands  handled  «i:h 


  through  i_ 

and  through  i.  When  hauled  taut  and  the  strands  are  laid  up  aiiaii 
it  will  appear  as  in  fig.  43.  Anynumberof  knots  may  be  madro*  the 
same  rope.  They  were  used  on  man-ropes,  the  foot-ropes  on  the  jit- 
boom,  and  similar  places,  where  tt  was  necessary  to  gire  a  good  h  -r* 
for  the  hands  or  feet.  Turk's  heads  are  now  genera  iTyused.  iWSir 
i^famofid.— Made  by  the  ends  of  a  single  diaaioad  foilowte  tbeir 
own  part  till  the  knot  is  repeated.  U*m  at  the  upper  cad  of*  aCt 
rope  as  an  ornamental  stopper-knot. 

5/w^^*i«I-B/<»(:»j.— There  are  various  modes  of  aecuring  blocks  ts 
ropes;  the  most  rimple  is  to  qilice  an  eye  at  tbe  end  t/  the  ro^  a 
little  longer  than  the  block  and  pass  a  round  seizing  to  \m  k  if 
place;  such  is  the  case  with  jib-pendants.  As  a  general  rulr.  t*-.' 
parts  of  o  strop  combined  should  possess  grosler  rtrength  thar.  r  ■ 
parUofthefallwbidiacta^inatlt.  Tbe  shell  oi  aa  ordinarj  lJ->.- 
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than  the  blocks  through  which  the  ropei  pua  (artrin-  awav,  which 
appears  (o  be  a  mistake,  as  more  power  ii  loit  by  friction.  A  clump- 
block  should  be  double  the  nominal  size  of  the  rope.  A  linglc  strop 
may  be  made  by  joining  the  ends  of  a  rope  of  tufticient  length  to  fo 
round  the  block  and  thimble  by  a  common  ihort  splice,  which  rests 
on  the  crown  of  the  block  (the  opposite  end  to  the  thimble)  and  is 
•treubed  into  place  by  ■  iigger;  a  sinnd  U  then  passed  twice  round 


Fig.  44- 
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the  space  between  the  block  and  the  thimble  and  hove  taut  by  a 
Spanish  windlass  to  cramp  the  parts  toother  ready  lor  the  reception 
ol  a  small  round  seizinB.  The  cramping  or  pinctiing  into  shape  is 
aometimn  done  by  mschinery  invented  Dy  a  rigser  in  Portsmouth 
dockyard.  ,The  strop  may  be  made  the  tequirra  length  by  a  long 
aplice,  but  it  would  not  possess  any  advantage. 

CTummtt-Strop  (lig.  44). — Made  by  unlaying  a  piece  of  rope  of  the 
desired  size  about  a  foot  more  than  three  times  the  length  reouired 
for  the  strop.  Place  the  centre  of  the  rope  round  the  block  and 
thimble;  mark  with  chalk  where  the  parti  cross;  take  one  strand  out 
of  the  rope;  bring  the  two  chalk  marks  together;  and  cross  the  strand 
in  the  lay  on  both  sides,  continuing  round  and  round  till  the  two 
ends  meet  the  third  time;  they  arc  then  halved,  and  the  upper  halves 
b.ilf-Wnottcd  and  passed  over  and  under  the  next  strands,  exactly 
as  one  part  of  a  lon([  splice.  A  piece  of  worn  of  wcll'Siietched 
rnpe  will  better  retain  its  shj^,  upon  which  success  entirely  depends. 
Tlic  object  is  neatness,  and  if  three  or  multiples  o[  three  strops  arc 
to  be  made  it  is  economical. 

Double  Strop  (lig.  45).— Made  with  one  iriece  of  rope,  the  splice 
being  brought  as  usual  to  the  crown  of  the  block  (,  the  bights  titling 
into  tcort^  some  inches  apart,  converging  to  the  upper  part,  above 
which  the  thimble  receives  the  bigtittf  it,  a;  and  the  four  parts  of  the 
strop  are  secured  at  i,  t  by  a  round  selling  doubly  crossed.  If  the 
blcjclc  be  not  then  on  the  right  slew  (the  shell  horiiontal  or  vertical) 
a  union  thimble  is  used  with  another  strop,  which  nroduces  the  de- 
aircd  effect;  thus  the  (ore  and  main  brace-blocks,  being  very  large 
and  thin,  are  required  (for  appearance)  to  lie  horizontally;  a  single 
strop  round  the  yard  vertically  has  a  union  thimble  between  it  and 
the  double  strop  round  the  block.  The  double  strop  is  used  for  large 
blacks;  it  gives  more  support  to  the  shell  than  the  single  strop  and 
admits  of  smaller  rope  Dein^  used.  Wire  rope  is  much  used  for 
block-strops;  the  fjcting  is  similar.  Metal  blocks  are  also  used  in 
fixed  posiiions;  (durability  is  their  chief  recommendation.  Great 
care  snould  be  taken  that  thev  do  not  chafe  the  rupcs  which  pass 
by  them  as  well  as  those  whicn  reeve  through. 

Sdmget  Sirop. — Twine,  rope->-am  or  rope  is  warped  round  two 
or  more  pegs  placed  at  the  desired  distance  apart,  till  it  assumes 
the  requisite  sue  and  strength;  the  two  ends  are  then  knotted  or 
spliced.  Temporary  firm  seizings  are  applied  in  several  places 
to  bind  the  parts  together  before  the  rope  or  twine  is  removea  from 
the  pcf;s,  after  whicli  it  is  marled  with  suitable  material.  A  lar^ 
strop  should  be  warped  round  four  or  six  pegs  in  order  to  give  it 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  This  description  of  strop  is  much 
stronger  and  more  supple  than  rope  of  similar  size.  Twine  strops 
(coveri'd  with  duck)  are  used  for  lx>ats'  blocks  and  in  similar  places 
requiring  neatnca.  Rope-yarn  and  spun-yam  strops  are  used 
for  att.iching  luff-tackles  to  shrouds  and  for  many  similar  purposes. 
To  bring  to  a  shroud  or  hawser,  the  centre  of  the  strop  is  passed  round 
the  rope  and  each  part  crossed  three  or  four  times  before  hooking 
the  "  luff  ■';  a  spun-yarn  stop  above  the  centre  will  prevent  slipping 
and  is  very  necessary  with  wire  rope.  As  an  iniiance  of  a  large 
sclvagee  bfock-sirop  being  used — when  the  "  Melville  "  was  hove 
down  at  Chusan  (China),  the  main- purchase- block  was  double 
Stropped  with  a  selvagee  containing  38  pant  of  yia.  ropci  thai  would 


t«  eiKl  Of  every  working  rope  should 
It  it  fagring  out;  in  ships  ol  war  and 
linted.    iVhipping  is  done  by  placing 

luiittle-atufl  on  a  rope  about  an  incB 


with  a  good  whipping  abo  on  the  end.  It  is  used  by  taking  a  hall- 
hitch  round  the  rope  which  h  to  be  hauled  upon,  dogging  the  end 
up  in  the  lay  and  holding  it  by  band.  The  rope  can  come  through 
it  when  hauled,  but  cannot^o  bock. 

Whipping  and  Foinling. — Tl«  eitd  tt  every  working  rope  should 
at  least  lie  uhipijcd  to  prevcnl  it  '  ' 
yachts  ihcy  arc  invariably  pui: 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  twine  or  I  .. 

finm  the  end,  taking  three  or  fiiiirtums  taut  over  it  (working  towards 
the  end) ;  the  twine  is  then  laiil  on  the  rope  again  lengthways  con- 
trary to  the  first,  leaving  a  siKk  bight  of  twine;  and  taut  turn* 
are  tvpcAicilIy  passed  round  thi  rope,  over  the  Srst  end  and  over  the 
bight,  till  ili'-ii;  iirc  in  all  ■:\\  to  ten  turns;  then  haul  the  bight  taut 
through  between  the  turns  and  cut  it  close.  To  point  a  rope,  place 
a  good  whipping  a  few  inches  from  the  end,  according  to  site ;  open 
out  the  end  entirety;  select  all  the  outer  yams  and  twist  them  into 
knittles  either  singly  or  two  or  three  toeelher ;  scrape  down  and  taper 
the  central  part,  marling  it  firmly.  Turn  every  alternate  knittle 
and  secure  the  remainder  down  by  a  turn  of  twine  or  a  smooth 
yarn  hitched  dose  up,  which  acts  as  the  weft  in  weaving.  The 
knittles  are  then  reversed  and  another  turn  of  the  weft  taken,  and 
this  is  continued  (ill  far  enough  to  look.  well.  At  the  last  turn  the 
ends  o(  the  knittles  which  are  laid  back  are  ted  forward  over  and 
under  the  weft  and  hauled  through  tightly,  making  it  present  a  circle 
of  small  tnghts,  level  with  which  tnecore  iscutofl  smoothly.  Hawsers 
inA  l.irge  rope*  have  a  becket  formed  in  their  ends  during  the  procesa 
of  poiniirig.  A  piece  of  I  to  l4  in.  rope  about  to  1  ft.  long  is 
.'pliiied  iiKo  the  core  by  each  end  while  it  is  open:  from  four  to  seven 
yarri'^  (.  i,ja1  toa  strand)  are  takenat  a  timeand  twisted  up;  open  the 
en<i-  ■  (  ilic  bockct  only  sufficient  to  marry  them  doae  in;  turn  in  the 
twjsti'd  \  irns  between  the  strands  (as  splicinK)  three  times,  and  stop 
it  .\b'i\i-  ,ind  below.  Both  ends  are  treated  aUlEe;  when  the  pointing 
is  I  <>m|>1>  '.ed  a  loop  a  few  inches  in  length  will  protrude  from  the  end 
of  ihi'  n>[ie,  whicn  is  verv  useful  for  reeving  it.  A  haulirjg  line  or 
ro  t  in.-  l:»e  should  only  be  rove  through  t>K  becket  as  a  (air  lead. 
Cid'tiiij:^  it  very  similar  to  panting,  and  frequently  done  the  whole 
Icn-.th  jif  a  rope,  as  a  aide-rope.  Pieces  of  while  line  more  than 
double  the  length  o(  the  rope,  sufficient  in  number  to  encireto  it. 


-»  Fig.  46.  * 

are  made  up  in  hanks  called  foiies;  the  centre  of  each  b  made  fait 
by  twine  and  the  weaving  process  continued  a*  in  pointing.  Block- 
stropBarcsometifncssocDveied;but,asit  causes  decay.a  small  wove 
mat  which  can  be  ukeo  ofT  oocasionally  is  ptererable. 

Shup-Shank  (fig.  46).— Formed  hy  making  a  long  bight  in  a  top- 
gallant back-stay,  or  any  rope  which  it  is  desirable  to  shorten, 
and  taking  a  hall-hitch  near  each  bend,  as  at  a,  a.  Rope-yam  stcfM 
at  b,  h  are  desirable  to  keep  it  in  place  till  the  strain  is  brought  on  it. 
Wire  rope  cannot  be  so  treated,  and  it  is  injurious  to  hemp  rope  that 
is  large  and  stiS. 

Knollint  Yanu  (fig.  47). — This  operation  become*  necessary  when 
a  comparatively  short  piece  of  junk  is  to  be  made  into  spDn-yora, 
or  large  rope  into  small,  which  is  called  twice  laid.  The  end  oTeach 
yarn  is  divided,  rubbed  smooth  and  nurried  (as  for  splicing). 
Two  of  the  divided  carts,  as  c,  c  and  d.  4,  are  passed  in  opposite 
directions  round  all  the  other  parts  and  knotted.  The  ends  «  and/ 
remain  passive.  The  figure  is  drawn  open,  but  the  forks  of  A  and 
B  should  be  pressed  clooe  together,  the  knot  hauled  taut  and  the 
ends  cut  off. 

BuU  Slin^i  (fig.  4B),— Made  of  4-in.  rope,  each  pair  being  a6  ft. 
in  length,  with  an  eye  spliced  in  one  end,  through  which  the  other 
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is  rove  before  being  placed  over  one  end  ofthe  cask;  the  rope  Es  then 
passed  round  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  cask  and  two  half-hitches  made 
with  thcend,  forming  anotherrunninE  eye,  both  of  whichare  beaten 
down  taut  as  the  tackle  receives  tne  weight.  Slings  for  smaller 
casks  requiring  care  should  be  of  this  description,  though  of  smaller 
rope,  as  the  cask  cannot  possibly  slip  out.  Bale  Slinfi  are  made  by 
splicing  the  ends  of  about  ^  fathoms  of  j-in.  rope  together,  which  then 
looks  Hke  a  long  strop,  simitar  to  the  double  strop  represented  in 
fig, 45 — thebighutbeingptaceduodcrthecaskorbateaiidoiKof  the 
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UalkemaHcal  Theory  efKiuti. 

In  the  scientific  unie  a  knot  It  an  endloB  pbydaU  line  which 
cannot  be  deformed  into  a  circle.  A  phyiical  Use  la  flnible  and 
Inextcnalble,  and  cannot  be  cnt  wo  that  M  l^p.  of  It  cut  be 
drawn  throu^  another. 

The  founder  of  the  theoiy  of  ksota  h  imdoubtedly  JcAiann 
Benedict  Listing  (t8o8-i88a)-  In  hn  "  Votsttidlen  nir  Topo- 
logie  "  (Cminger  Sludkm,  1847),  a  mA  \a  many  reqiecti  of 
•tattling  origiDality,  a  few  pages  only  are  devoted  to  the  subject.* 
He  treats  knots  from  the  elementary  notion  of  twisting  one 
phy^cal  line  (or  threact)  round  another,  and  shows  that  from 
the  projection  of  a  knot  on  a  surface  we  can  thus  obtain  a  notion 
of  the  relative  »luation  of  iu  coils.  He  disttnguiihes  "  reduced  " 
from  "  reducible  "  forms,  the  number  of  crossing  in  the  reduced 
knot  being  the  smaUest  possible.  The  simplest  form  of  reduced 
knot  b  of  two  spcdes,  as  In  figs.  49  and  50.  Listing  points  out 
that  these  are  formed,  the  first  by  right-handed  the  second  by 
left-handed  twisting.  In  fact,  if  three  half-twists  be  given  to  a 
king  strip  of  paper,  and  the  ends  be  then  pasted  together,  the 
two  edges  become  one  line,  which  is  the  knot  in  qucsttoo.  We 
may  free  it  by  slitting  the  paper  along  Its  middle  iint;  and  then 
we  have  the  juggler's  trick  of  putting  a  knot  on  an  endless  un- 
knotted band.  One  of  the  above  forms  cannot  be  defnmed  into 
the  other.  The  one  is,  in  Listing's  language,  the  "  perveiuon  " 
of  the  other,  i.e.  its  Image  in  a  jiUat  mirror.  He  gives  a  method 
of  symboli^ng  reduced  knots,  but  shows  that  in  this  method  the 
same  knot  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  represented  by  different 
■ymbob.  It  is  dear  that  the  brief  notice  be  published  axUaina 
a  mere  sketch  of  his  investigations. 

The  most  extensive  dissertation  on  tbe  pn^ierties  of  knots  Is 
that  ol  Peter  Guthrie  Tail  {Trans.  Soy.  Soc.  Edm.,  xxviii.  145, 
where  the  substance  of  a  number  <rf  papers  in  the  Proostdingt 
of  the  same  society  is  reproduced).  It  waa  for  the  most  part 
written  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of  Lfatlng^  mi  was  gaginted 
by  an  inquiry  concerning  vortex  atoms. 

Tait  starts  with  tbe  almost  xlf-evident  propodtion  that,  tf  any 
plane  closed  curve  liave  double  pcMnt*  only,  in  passing  continuouily 
along  the  curve  from  one  oC  these  to  the  nme  again  an  even  numbM 
o(  double  point!  has  been  puitd  through.  Hence  tbe  crossinis 
may  be  taken  alternately  over  and  under.  OnthishebaMsatcheme 
for  the  representation  of  knots  of  every  kind,  and  employs  it  to  find 
all  the  distinct  forms  of  kaoU  wUch  have,  in  tbsir  Mmplest  projec- 
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tiont,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  crouings  only.  Their  nuroben  are  ihown  to 
be  1,  I,  3,  4  and  8.  The  unique  knot  ot  ihm  crouines  ha*  been 
already  ^ivcn  as  drawn  by  Listing.  The  unique  knot  of  four  crou- 
ingi  ments  a  few  words,  because  it*  properties  lead  to  a  very  singular 
concluuoB.  It  can  be  deformed  into  any  of  the  four  forms— figs.  51 
and  53  and  thdr  perverHona.  Knots  which  can  be  deformea  into 
tbeir  own  perversion  Tait  calls  "  amphicbdral  "  (from  tbe  Greek 
JmU,  on  boib  ttdes,  around,  xeb,  hsMd).  and  he  haa  diown  that 
(here  is  at  least  one  knot  of  this  Und  for  every  even  number  of 
crouinn.  He  shows  also  that  "links"  On  which  two  endless 
phyiical  are  linked  together)  possess  a  dmHar  property;  and 
lie  then  pcunis  out  that  there  is  a  third  mode  <>f  making  a  complest 
fieure  01  endless  physical  lines,  without  either  knotting  or  linking. 
This  may  be  called  "  ladnc  "  or  "  locUiv-"  Its  nature  is  obvious 
from  53,  in  whidi  it  will  be  seen  that  no  one  of  the  three  tines 
is  knotteaTao  two  are  linked,  and  yet  the  three  are  inseparably 
fastened  together. 

The  rest  of  Tait's  paper  deals  chiefly  with  munerical  character- 
Istics  of  knots,  such  as  their  "  knottineas,"  "  beknottedness  "  and 
"  knotfulaesa."  He  also  shows  that  any  knot,  however  complex. 

>  Sac  P.  G.  Tait "  Oa  Liatin^a  Tlt^sfafj^'' iW:  Mv.  zvii. 
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kept  drculating  In  tbe  other.  This  original  suggestioa  has  ben 
developed  at  conihlerable  length  by  Otto  BoeddEker  (C>w«i(mi*j 
itrCaHsiuhm  Tkeori*  itr  Vaschlinttrntf*  (Stuttgart,  1876).  Tt:is 
author  treats  alto  of  tbe  conneaion  ofKoots  wtih  RManaon's  surf^ict^ 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  although  every  knot  in  which  tbe  cr^cn-^r:;! 
are  altematdy  over  and  under  b  imducible.  tbe  convene  ii  r 
mnerally  true.  Tbb  b  obvious  at  once  from  fig.  S4-  which  is  rrci . .' 
Ue  thiee-crosring  knot  with  a  doubled  string— what  Listii^  caiXi 
"  paradromic." 

Christian  Felix  Klein,  tn  the  Ualkemaliiekt  AnmtUa,  ix.  ^78.  hat 
proved  the  remarkable  pcopositioo  ttut  knots  canaoi  cxbt  in  ti<t^e 
■of  four  dimenvoos.  (P.  G.  T.i 

KHOUT  (from  the  French  transliteration  of  a  Rnnan  word  of 
Scandioaviao  origin;  cf.  A.-S.  cwOa,  &ig.  knot),  tbe  whip  used 
in  Russia  for  flagging  aiminab  and  political  olEenden.  It  a 
said  to  have  been  Introduced  under  Ivan  III.  (i46i-iso$).  Tbe 
knout  had  diSennt  forma.  One  was  a  lash  raw  hide,  16  ia. 
long,  attached  to  ■  wooden  handk,  9  in.  long.  Tbe  lash  coded 
in  a  metal  ring,  to  which  was  attached  a  seoood  luh  u 
long,  ending  also  In  a  ring,  to  which  in  tore  was  attached  a  few 
ittches  (rf  hud  leather  ending  in  a  beak-like  ho(A.  Another  kici 
craaisted  of  many  thongs  of  skin  plaited  and  intcrworeB  with 
wire,  ending  in  boae  wired  ends,  tike  the  cst-o*'4iiDe  taHx.  The 
victim  was  tied  to  a  post  or  on  a  trian^  of  wood  and  stripped, 
leoeiving  the  ^>eci&ed  number  of  strokes  on  the  back.  A  sco- 
teoce  of  100  or  lao  lashes  was  equivalent  to  a  death  sentence: 
but  few  Uved  to  receive  so  many.  Tbe  executifmer  was  usuariy 
a  criminal  who  had  to  pass  tlmugh  a  probation  and  legubr 
training;  being  let  off  hb  own  penalties  in  return  for  fab  aerviixs- 
Peter  the  Great  b  traditionally  accused  of  knouting  hb  ki 
Alezb  to  death,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  boy  «3a 
actually  beUen  tin  he  dfied,  whoever  waa  the  encotioMr.  Tbe 
emperor  Nldtolaa  L  abolidied  the  euUcr  Idibh  of  knont  acd 
substituted  the  ^fstf,  a  three^hoagedlaah.  Ostensibly  the  kj>Q^i 
has  been  abolished  throughout  Russia  and  reserved  for  Iho  peaal 
■ettlemeata. 

KNOWLBS,  SIR  JAMB  (1831-190B),  En^  iichitcct  and 

editor,  was  bom  ia  London  in  iSjt,  and  was  educated,  with  a 
view  to  following  hb  lather'a  profession,  as  an  arditect  at 
University  College  and  in  Italy.  His  literary  tastes  also  brought 
him  at  an  early  age  into  the  field  vS  authorship.  In  18O0 
published  The  Story  ef  King  Artlnr.  In  1867  he  was  introdoccd 
to  Tennyson,  whose  boiae,  Aldworth,  on  Blackdown,  he 
designed;  thb  led  to  a  dose  friendship,  Koowlea  assisirtc 
Tennyson  in  business  nutters,  and  among  other  thiocs  hdo-r.j; 
to  design  scenery  for  The  Cup,  when  Irving  produced  that  pUy 
in  1S80.  Knowld  t>ecame  intimate  with  a  numbs  of  tbe  icost 
interesting  men  of  the  day,  and  in  1869,  with  Tenayvts's  co- 
operation, he  started  the  Metaphysical  Society,  the  object  oi 
which  was  to  attempt  some  intellectual  rapprodumaU  betwei-a 
religion  and  science  by  getting  the  learUng  rqweentativcs  ot 
faith  and  unfaith  to  meet  and  exchange  views. 

The  members  from  first  to  last  werv  as  follows;  Deaa  Stai>!--y 
Seeley,  Rodc^n  Noel,  Martineau,  W.  B.  Carpenter.  Himoo.  Ku>V  . 
Pritchard.  Hutton,  Ward,  Bagebot,  Froude.  Tetinytan,  Tjn  Jl 
Alfred  Barry,  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  Gladstone,  Manniag,  Kno«;..-h 
Lord  Avebury,  Dean  Alford,  Alex.  Grant,  Kdmp  ThirHf  . 
F.  HairisoD,  Father  EMgaitas,  Sir  C.  Cravc;,  Sbadwoftfc  Uodg>o« 
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H.  Sidswick,  E.  Luihinfton.  Bishop  EUicort,  Mark  Pattiion,  duke 
of  Argyll.  Ruikin.  Robert  Lowe,  Grant  Duff,  Grtg,  A.  C  Fraur, 
Henry  Ac  land.  Maurice,  Archbishop  Thomson,  Mozley.  Dean  Church, 
Bishop  Magec,  Croom  Robertaon.  Fitzjamci  Stephen,  Sylvcsicr, 
t.  C  Bucknill,  Andrew  CUrk.  W.  K.  Cliffortl,  St  Georn  Mivarl. 
Af  Boulion.  Lord  Sclborne.  John  Motley,  Lnlie Stephen, F.  Pollock. 
G3«)uet.  C.  B.  Upton.  William  Cull,  Ibbcrt  Clarke.  A.  J.  BaUour, 
James  Sully  and  A.  Barrait. 

Papers  were  read  and  discussed  at  the  various  meetings  on 
luch  subjects  as  the  uliimatc  grounds  of  belief  in  the  objective 
and  moral  sciences,  the  immortality  oi  the  soul,  &c.  An  interest- 
ing description  of  one  of  the  meetings  was  given  by  Magee  (then 
bishop  of  Peterborough)  in  a  letter  of  ijtb  of  February  1873: — 

"  Archbishop  Manning  in  the  chair  waa  flanked  by  two  Protestant 
bishops  right  and  left ;  on  my  right  was  Mutton,  editor  of  the 
Specular,  an  Arian;  thon  came  rather  [Jalgairnt,  a  very  able  Roman 
Catholic  priest;  opposite  him  Lord  A.  Russell,  a  Deist;  then  two 
Scotch  mctaphvsical  writers,  Freethinker*;  then  Knowles,  the  wry 
broad  rditor  of  the  Contemporary:  then,  dressed  a*  a  layman  and 
looking  like  a  country  squire,  was  Ward,  formerly  Rev  Ward,  and 
earliitt  of  the  perverts  to  Rome;  then  Greg,  aull^r  of  Tht  Cretd  of 
CkrtiUndem.  a  Deist;  then  Froudc.  the  historian,  once  a  deacon  in 
our  Church,  now  a  Deist;  then  Roden  Noel,  an  actual  Atheist  and 
red  republican,  and  looking  very  like  one  !  Lastly  Ruskin,  who  read 
a  paper  on  miracln.  wliich  wc  discussed  for  an  hour  and  a  half! 
Nothing  could  be  calmer,  fairer,  or  even,  on  the  whole,  more  reverent 
then  (he  diKUS.-^ion  In  my  opinion,  wc.  the  Christians,  had  much 
the  best  of  it.  Dalgairnt,  the  priest,  was  very  masterly;  Manning, 
ck-vcT  and  precis  and  weichly:  Fioude,  very  acute,  and  so  was 
Greg.  We  only  wantcil  a  Jew  and  a  Mahommcdan  to  make  our 
Religious  Museum  complete  "  {Lift,  \.  384). 

The  lait  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  i6th  May  18S0. 
HuKley  said  that  it  died  "  of  too  much  love  Tennyson,  "  be- 
cause after  ten  years  of  strenuous  effort  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
even  defining  metaphysics."  According  to  Dean  Stanley,  "  We 
all  meant  the  same  thing  if  we  only  knew  it."  The  society 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  distinguished  list  of  contributors  who 
supported  Knowles  in  his  capacity  as  an  editor.  In  1870  he 
became  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Renew,  but  left  it  in  1S77 
and  founded  the  Nineleentk  Century  (to  the  titleof  which,  in  1901, 
were  added  the  words  And  After).  Both  periodicals  became 
very  influential  under  him,  and  formed  the  type  of  Ehe  new  sort 
of  monthly  review  which  came  to  occupy  the  place  formerly 
held  by  the  quarterlies.  In  1904  he  received  the  honour  oC 
knighthood.  He  died  at  Brighton  on  the  13th  of  Fcbniary 
1908. 

KNOWLBI.  JAHn  SHERIDAN  (1784-18(0,  Irish  dramatist 
«nd  actor,  was  born  in  Cork,on  the  i>th<k  May  1 784-    His  father 
was  the  lexico^apher,  James  Knowles  (1750-1840),  cousin- 
gcrman  of  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan.    The  family  removed  to 
London  in  1793.  and  at  the  age  ol  fourteen  Knowles  published 
a  ballad  entitled  The  Wdsh  Harper,  which,  set  to  music,  was  very 
popular.   The  boy's  talents  secured  him  the  friendship  of 
Ilazlitt,  who  introduced  him  to  Lamb  and  Coleridge.    He  served 
for  some  time  in  [he  Wiltshire  and  afterwards  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets  militia,  leaving  the  service  to  become  pupil  of  Dr 
Robert  Willan(t7S7-iaii).  Heobtainedthetlegreeof M.D.,«nd 
W3S  appointed  vaccinator  to  the  Jennerian  Society.  Although, 
fiQwcver,  Dr  Willan  generously  offered  him  a  share  in  his 
practice,  he  resolved  to  forsake  medicine  for  the  stage,  ntaking 
his  first  appearance  probably  at  Bath,  and  playing  Hamlet  at  the 
Crow  Theatre,  Dublin.  At  Wexford  he  married,  in  October  iSoq, 
Maria  Cbarleris,  an  actress  from  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  In 
iSio  he  wrote  Leo,  in  which  Edmund  Kean  acted  with  great 
success;  another  play,  Brian  Boroikmc,  written  for  the  Belfast 
Theatre  in  the  next  year,  also  drew  crowded  houses,  but  his 
earnings  were  so  small  that  he  was  obliged  to  become  assistant 
to  his  father  at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.   In  181 7  he 
removed  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  where,  besides  conducting  a 
flourishing  school,  he  continued  (o  write  for  the  stage.  His 
f\  rst  important  success  was  Caiut  Craeehus,  produced  at  Belfast 
in  iSisiandhis  Ki>|iNtHt,  written  for  Edmund  Kean,  was  first 
performed  in  i8ie  at  CovenI  Garden.    In  William  Teli  (>S>s) 
>Iacrcndy  found  one  of  his  favourite  parts.    His  best  knoMn 
piny.  The  Hunchback,  was  producrd  at  Covent  Garden  in  183}; 
The  iViJt  was  brought  out  at  the  same  theatre  in  1833;  and  Tkt 
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Love  Chase  in  1S37.  In  hb  later  years  he  forsook  the  stage  for 
the  pulpit,  and  as  a  Baptist  preacher  iitracted  large  audiences 
at  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere.  He  published  Iwo  polemical 
wcn-ks— the  Rotk  of  S^ne  and  the  Idol  Demolished  by  its  ovn 
Priests— m  both  of  whicb  he  combated  the  special  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cburch.  Knowles  was  for  some  years  in  the 
receipt  of  an  annual  pension  of  Ijoo,  bestowed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.    He  died  at  Torquay  on  the  jolh  of  November  i86j. 

A  full  list  of  the  works  of  Knowles  and  of  the  various  notices  of 
him  will  be  found  in  the  Lift  (1871},  privately  printed  by  his  son, 
Richard  Brinslcy  Knowles  (i830-i88a),  who  was  well  known  as  • 
jourtulist. 

KHOW  NOTRINa  (or  Ahekican)  PARTT.  In  United  States 
history,  a  political  party  of  great  importance  in  the  decade 
before  i860.  Its  principle  was  political  proscription  of  natural- 
ized  citizens  and  of  Roman  Catholics.  Distrust  of  alien  immi. 
grants,  because  of  presumptive  attachment  to  European  insti- 
tutions, has  always  been  more  or  less  widely  diffused,  and  race 
antagonisms  have  been  recurrently  of  political  moment;  while 
anti-Catholic  sentiment  went  back  to  colonial  sectarianism. 
These  were  the  elements  of  the  political  "  nativism  " — i.e. 
hostility  to  foreign  influence  in  politics— of  i8jo-iS6o.  In 
these  years  Irish  immigration  became  increasingly  preponderant ; 
and  that  of  Catholics  was  even  more  so.  The  geographical 
segregation  and  the  clannishness  of  foreign  voters  in  the  cities 
gave  them  a  power  that  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike  (ihe  latter 
more  successfully)  strove  to  control,  to  the  great  aggravation 
of  naturalization  and  election  frauds.  "  No  one  can  deny  that 
ignorant  foreign  suflroge  had  grown  to  be  an  evil  of  Immense 
proportions"  (J.  F.  Rhodes).  In  labour  disputes,  political 
feuds  and  social  clannishness,  the  alien  elements — especially 
the  Irish  and  German — displayed  their  power,  and  at  times  gave 
offence  by  iheir  hostile  criticism  of  American  institutions.'  In 
immigration  centres  like  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
the  Catholic  Church,  very  largely  foreign  in  membership  and 
proclaiming  a  foreign  allegiance  of  disputed  extent,  was  really 
"  the  symbol  and  strength  of  foreign  influence  "  (Scisco);  many 
regarded  it  as  «  transplanted  foreign  iiutitution,  un-American 
in  organization  and  ideas.*  Thus  It  became  involved  in  politics. 
The  decade  1830-1840  was  marked  by  anti-CalhoIic(anti-trish) 
riots  in  various  cities  and  by  party  organiulion  of  nalivists  in 
many  places  in  local  elections.  Thus  arose  the  American- 
Republican  (later  Ihe  Native- American)  Party,  whose  national 
career  begun  practically  tn  1645,  and  which  in  Louisiana  in  1841 
first  received  a  state  organization.  New  York  City  in  1844  arid 
Boston  in  184S  were  carried  by  the  notivists,  but  their  success 
was  due  to  Whig  support,  which  was  not  continued,'  and  the 
national  organization  was  by  1847— in  which  year  it  endorsed 
the  Whig  nominee  for  the  presidency — practically  dead.  Though 
some  Whig  leaders  had  strong  nativist  leanings,  and  though  the 
party  secured  a  few  representatives  in  Congress,  it  accomplished 
littleat  this  time  in  national  politics.  In  Ihe  early  'fifties  nativism 
waa  revivified  by  an  unparalleled  Inflow  of  aliens.  Catholics, 
moreover,  had  combated  the  Native-Americans  defiantly.  In 
1851  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  were  forced  to  defend  their 
presidential  nominees  against  chargesofanli-Catholic  sentiment. 
In  1853-1854  there  was  a  wide-spread  "anti-popery"  propa- 
ganda and  riots  against  Catholics  in  various  cities.  Meanwhile 
the  Know  Nothing  Party  had  sprung  from  nativist  secret  societies, 
whose  relations  remain  obscure.*  Its  organization  was  secret; 
and  hence  its  wune— for  a  member,  when  interrogated,  always 

■Ex  fee  some  extnordinare  "reform"  programmes  among 
German  immigrants  see  SchmeckelHer  (as  below),  pp.  48-50. 

*"The  actual  offence  i>f  the  Catholic  Church  was  it*  non-con- 
formity to  American  methods  ol  church  administration  and  popular 
cduration  "  {Scisco}. 

'  The  Whigs  bargained  aid  in  New  York  city  for  "American  " 
support  in  the  state,  arid  charted  that  the  latter  was  not  given. 
Millard  Fillmore  attributed  the  Whig  loss  of  the  slate  (see  LlBESTV 
Partv)  to  the  disaffection  o(  Catholic  Whigs  angered  by  the  alliance 
with  the  nativists. 

'The  Order  of  United  Americans  and  the  Order  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  established  in  New  York  respectively  in  1845  and 
iBjo.  were  the  most  important  sources  of  its  membership. 
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most  properly  dated,  the  cnarges  Iney  brought  agunst 
naturaliutioo  abuses  were  only  too  wril  founded;  and  those 
■gainst  Section  frauds  not  less  so — though,  unfbnunately,  the 
Know  Nothing  tbenudvcs  followed  scandalous  election  methods 
In  some  dtiea.  Tlie  propoaed  prosciipiion  of  the  fbrdgn-bom 
knew  no  exceptions:  many  wbhed  never  to  concede  to  ihem  all 
the  rights  of  natives,  nor  to  their  children  unless  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  As  for  Catholics,  the  real  animus  of  Know 
Nothinpsm  was  against  putUical  Romanism;  theiefore,  secon- 
darily, against  papal  allegiance  and  episcopal  church  adminis- 
tration (in  place  of  adnunisliailon  by  lay  trustees,  at  was  earlier 
common  practice  in  the  United  States);  and,  primarily,  against 
public  aid  to  Catholic  schods,  and  the  allied  greed  (i.e.  the 
power  and  success)  of  the  Irish  in  politics.  The  times  were  pro- 
pitious for  the  success  of  an  aggressive  third  party;  for  the  Whigs 
were  broken  by  the  death  of  Clay  and  Webster  and  the  crushing 
defeat  of  1851,  and  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  were 
disint^raiing  on  the  slavery  issue.  But  the  Know  Nothings 
lacked  aggression.  In  entering  national  politics  the  party 
abandoned  its  mysteries,  without  making  compensatory  gains; 
when  It  was  compelled  to  publish  a  platform  of  principles, 
factions  arose  In  Its  ranks;  moreover,  to  draw  recruits  the  faster 
from  Whigs  and  Democrats,  it "  straddled  "  the  slavery  question, 
and  this,  although  a  temporary  success,  ultimately  meant  ruin. 
In  1854,  however,  Know  Nothing  ^ns  were  remarkable.* 
Thereafter  the  organiiation  spread  like  wildfire  in  the  South,  in 
which  section  there  were  almost  no  aliens,  and  the  Whig  dissolu- 
tion was  far  advanced.  The  Vir^nia  election  of  May  1855 
proved  conclusively,  however,  that  Know  NotUn|^sm  was  no 
ttionger  against  the  Democrats  than  was  the  Whig  party  it  had 
absorbed;  it  was  the  same  organization  under  a  new  name.  In 
the  North  it  was  even  clearer  that  slavery  must  be  faced.  Know 
Nothing  evarion  probably  helped  the  South,*  but  neither  Repub* 
licans  nor  Democrats  would  endure  the  evasion;  Douglas  and 
Seward,  and  later  (1855-1S56)  their  parties,  denounced  it.  In 
the  North-West  the  Know  Nothings  were  swept  Into  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  1854  without  retaining  thdr  organization. 
In  the  state  campaigns  of  1855  pnifeasions  were  measured  to  ihe 
latitude.  The  national  platform  of  1856  (adopted  by  a  secret 
grand  council],  beudes  including  anti-alien  and  anti-Catholic 
planks,  oEFered  sops  to  the  North,  the  South  and  the  "  dough* 
faces  "  on  the  slavery  issue.  MiQard  Fillmore  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency.  The  anti>slavery  delegates  of  eight  Northern 
states  bolted  the  convcntbn,  and  eight  months  later  the  Repub- 
lican wave  swept  the  Know  Nothings  out  of  the  North.*  The 
national  field  being  thus  lost,  the  state  councils  became  supieme, 
and  local  tqiportunism  fostered  vaiiatioa  ami  weakness.  By 

1859  the  party  was  confined  ahnoat  entirdy  lo  the  bmdcr  states. 
The  Constitutional  Union— the  "  Do  Nothing  "—Party  of  i860 
was  mainly  composed  of  Know  Nothing  remnants.*  The  year 

1860  practically  marked,  also,  the  disappearance  of  the  party  as  a 
local  power.* 

Except  in  city  politics  nativism  had  00  vitality;  lo  state  and 

<  Thii  year  "  Amerfcan  Party  "  became  the  oflidBl  ntme.  Its 
strength  10  Congress  wasalmoat  thirty-fold  that  of  t8a>.   It  elected 

fivcrno^■,  t^sbtures,  or  both,  in  four  New  Englandstatea.  and  in 
aryland,  Kentucky  and  California;  minor  ofllcers  dsewbere;  and 
almost  woa  nx  Soutnem  states. 

*  For  it  flelayed  anti-slavery  organisation  in  the  North,  and 
presumably  discouraged  immieratton,  which  was  a  source  (rf  strength 
to  the  North  rather  than  to  the  South. 

*  They  carried  only  Maryland.  The  popular  vote  In  the  North 
was  under  one-seventh,  in  the  South  above  three-Kventha,  of  the 
total  vote  cast. 

*  Note  the  presidential  vore.  Seward'*  loss  of  the  Republican 
nomination  was  partly  due  to  Know  Nothins  hostility. 

*  lt(  firmest  hold  was  in  Maryland.  Its  rmc  in  Butimore  (1834- 
1860}  waa  marked  by  disgraceful  riots  and  abuses. 


nor  Ql  l.atA0lic  citizens,  bome  01  its  anti-Church  pnnaples, 
however— as  the  non-sui^MHt  of  denominational  scboofah^^ve 
been  generally  accepted,  othen— as  the  refusal  to  cxdude  the 
(Protestant)  Bibb  fioai  public  icbooU  have  been  senenly 
rejcctedjothcn— e»  the  tWHUloB  of  all  dnirch  property — maaia 
disputed. 

See  L.  D.  Sdsco,  fOOka  HaHrim  iV<»  Yeik  Slait  (doctard 
thesis,  Columbia  University.  New  York,  igoi) :  L.  F.  Schmeekcbiw. 
Knoim  Nolkint  Party  i»  MarytOMi  Qohn*  Hopkins  Ui^vetsiiy. 
Baltimore,  1899):  G.  H.  Haynes.  "  A  Know  Nothing  LcgfalbtuR  " 
(Mass.,  185s),  in  Ammevn  HiUoritat  A*m.  Rtport,  pt.  I  (1806): 
J .  B.  IricMaster,  WOk  Ik*  Fotktrs.  including  "  The  Riotbus  Csmc/ 
the  Know  Nothtins  "  (New  York.  1896);  H.  F.  DonMod,  TUKmrn 
NcOumg  Fafty  (Washington,  19^. 

XMOX,  HEHRY  (1750-1806),  American  general,  was  bom  la 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  of  Scottish- Irish  parentage,  cm  the  isih 
of  July  1750.  He  was  prominent  In  the  colonial  nilitia  and  tried 
to  keep  the  Boston  crowd  and  the  British  sohUen  from  the 
clash  known  as  the  Boston  massacre  (1770).  In  1771  he  opened 
the  "  London  Book-Store  "  in  Boston.  He  had  read  much  ol 
tactics  and  strategy,  joined  the  American  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  Iiidepeodcace,  and  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  planned 
the  defences  of  the  camps  of  tbe  army  before  Boston,  aiul  brought 
from  Lake  George  and  bonier  fons  much-needed  artiUefy.  At 
Trenton  he  crossed  the  river  before  the  main  body,  and  la  the 
attack  rendered  such  good  service  that  he  was  mi^  brigadief- 
general  and  chief  of  artillery  in  the  Continental  array  on  the 
following  day.  He  waa  present  at  Princetcm,  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  mistake  in  attaduag  the  "  Chew  House  "  at  Gerinaa- 
town;  urged  New  York  as  tbe  objective  of  the  campaign  «( 1778; 
served  with  efficiency  at  Honmonth  and  at  Vorfctowa;  and  alter 
the  surrender  of  CorawalUs  was  promoted  major-general,  au] 
served  as  a  comailssiofler  on  tbe  exchange  of  prisoners.  His 
ser\'ices  throughout  the  war  were  of  great  value  to  the  American 
cause;  he  was  oneof  Genetal  Washington's  moat  trusted  advisers, 
and  he  brought  the  anilleiy  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  From 
December  1783  until  June  17&4  he  was  the  senior  officer  of  tbe 
United  States  army.  In  April  1783  he  had  drafted  a,scbeme 
of  a  society  to  be  formed  by  the  American  officers  and  the  French 
officers  who  had  served  In  America  during  the  war,  and  to  be 
called  tbe"  Cincinnati  ";of  thissocietyhewasthefitstaecietaiy- 
gcneral  (1763-1799)  and  in  iSoj  became  vioei>resideBt-seaaaL 
In  1785-1794  Kttox  waa  scfxetaiy  of  war,  being  tbe  first  mao  to 
hdd  tlds  position  after  the  orgudaattoa  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  1789.  He  urged  ineffectually  a  national  miliUa  system, 
to  enroll  all  citizens  over  18  and  under  60  in  the  "  advanced 
cotps,"  the  "  main  corps  "  or  the  "  reserve,"  ud  for  this  aitd  his 
close  friendship  with  Washington  was  Utteriy  assailed  by  the 
Republicans.  In  1793  he  had  begun  to  buSd  hte  benae,  Hoai- 
pelicr,  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  where  he  speculated  unsaccesa- 
fully  in  the  holdings  of  tbe  Eastern  Land  Assodatkm;  and  he 
lived  there  until  his  death  on  the  asth  of  Oeuba  i8o6w 

See  F.  S.  Drake,  Mem^  tfGaur^  Hawy  JTam  (Bostcm,  1873): 
and  Noah  Brooks, /fcwyiCaex  (New  Yorfc,  1900)  ia  the  "  Aascma 
Men  of  Energy  "  series. 

KHOX,  JOHN  (c.  1505-1571),  Scottish  reformer  and  Ustorian. 
Of  his  early  life  very  little  Is  certainly  known,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  History  ^  Ike  Reftrmalion  and  his  private  letters, 
e^>ecially  the  latter,  are  often  vividly  sulobio^aphicaL  E\-cst 
the  year  tA  his  birth,  usually  given  as  1 505.  b  matter  of  dispute^ 
Beza,  in  his  Icona,  published  in  15S0,  makes  it  1515;  Sir  Peter 
Young  (tutor  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland),  writing  to  Besa  from 
Edinburgh  in  1579,  says  1513;  and  a  sinng  case  has  been  nude 
out  for  hdding  that  the  generally  accepted  date  b  due  to  an 
error  in  transcription  (see  Dr  Hay  Fleming  in  the  Baokimam, 
Sept.  1905).  But  Knox  seems  to  have  been  reticent  about  bis 
eariy  life,  even  to  his  ooBtempwaiies.  What  b  ksnm  a  that  be 
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was  a  son  of  William  Knox,  who  lived  in  or  near  the  town  of 
Haddington,  that  hit  mother's  nainc  was  Sindair,  and  that  hb 
fofcfathcn  on  both  sida  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
Both  wells.  WUUam  Knox  was  "  simple,"  not  "  gentle  " — 
perhaps  a  prosperous  East  Lothian  peasant.  But  he  sent  bis 
son  John  to  school  (no  doubt  the  well-known  grammar  school 
of  Haddington),  and  tbeicafter  to  the  university,  where,  like  his 
contemporary  George  Buduuiaa,  he  sat  "  at  the  feet  "  of  John 
Hajor.  M^or  was  a  native  of  Haddington,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned to  Scotland  from  Paris  with  agreat  academical  reputation. 
He  retained  to  the  last,  as  his  Hitlory  of  Greater  Brilain  shows, 
tbc  repugnance  characteristic  of  the  univmity  of  Paris  to  the 
tyranny  of  kings  and  nobles;  but  like  ft,  he  was  now  alarmed  by 
the  revolt  of  Luthw,  and  ceased  to  urge  its  ancient  protest 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  He  exchanged  his  "  re- 
gency "  or  profeasorahip  in  Glasgow  University  for  one  in  that  of 
St  Andrews  in  1 513.  li  Knox's  college  time  was  later  than  that 
date  (as  it  must  have  been,  if  he  was  bom  near  1515),  it  was  no 
doubt  spent,  as  Beza  narrates,  at  St  Andrews,  and  probably 
exclusively  there.  But  in  Major's  last  Glasgow  session  a 
"  Joannes  Knox  "  (not  an  uncommon  name,  however,  at  that 
time  in  the  west  of  Scotland)  mairicuUted  there;  and  if  this  were 
the  future  rdormer,  be  taay  thereafter  either  have  followed  his 
master  to  Si  Andrews  or  returned  tnm  Glasgow  straight  to 
Haddington.  But  till  twenty  years  after  that  date  his  career 
has  not  been  again  traced.  Then  he  reappears  in  his  native 
district  as  a  priest  without  a  university  degree  (Sit  John  Knox) 
and  a  notary  of  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews.  In  1543  he  certainly 
signed  himself  "  ninbter  of  the  sacred  altar  "  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews.  But  in  1546  he  was  carrying  a  two- 
handed  sword  in  defence  of  the  reformer  George  Wishart,  on  the 
day  when  the  latter  was  arrested  by  the  archbishop's  order. 
Knox  would  have  resisted,  though  the  arrest  was  by  bis  feudal 
superior,  Lord  BothweU;  but  Wbhart  himself  commanded  his 
submission,  with  the  words  "  One  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice," 
and  was  handed  over  for  trial  at  Si  Andrews.  And  next  year 
the  archbubop  himself  had  been  murdered,  and  Knox  was 
[neacbiag  in  Si  Andrews  a  fully  developed  Protestant  iim. 

Knox  gives  us  no  information  as  to  how  thb  startling  change 
in  himself  was  brought  about..  During  those  twenty  years . 
Scotland  had  been  slowly  tending  to  freedom  in  religious  pro- 
fession, and  to  friendship  with  England  rather  than  with  France. 
The  Scottah  hierarchy,  by  thb  time  corrupt  and  even  profligate, 
saw  the  twofold  danger  and  met  it  firmly.  James  V.,  the 
"  Commons'  King"  had  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bcatons,  who  in  1528  burned  Patrick  Hamilton.  On  James's 
death  there  was  a  slight  reaction,  but  the  cardinal-archbishop 
took  possession  of  the  weak  regent  Arran,  and  in  1546  burned 
George  Wishan.  England  had  by  thb  time  rejected  the  pope's 
supremacy  In  Scotland  by  a  recent  statute  it  was  death  even 
to  argue  against  it;  and  Knox  after  Wishart's  execution  was 
fleeing  from  place  to  place,  when,  hearing  that  certain  gentlemen 
ol  Fife  had  slain  the  cardinal  and  were  in  possession  of  hb  castle 
of  St  Andrews,  he  gladly  joiiwd  himself  to  them.  In  St  Andrews 
be  taught  "  John's  Gospel "  and  a  certain  catechbm — probably 
that  which  Wbhart  had  got  from  "  Helvetia  "  and  translated: 
but  his  leaching  was  supposed  to  be  private  and  tutorial  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  friends'  "  bairns."  The  men  about  him  how- 
ever—among them  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  "Lyon 
King  "  and  poet — saw  bis  capacity  for  greater  things,  and,  on 
bis  at  first  refusing  "  to  run  where  God  bad  not  called  him," 
planned  a  solemn  appeal  to  Knox  from  the  pulpit  to  accept 
**  the  public  office  and  charge  of  preaching."  At  the  close  of  it 
the  speaker  (in  Knox's  own  narrative)  "  said  to  those  thai  were 
present, '  Was  not  thu  your  charge  to  me  ?  And  do  ye  not 
approve  this  vocation?'  They  answered,  'It  was,  and  we 
approve  it.'  Whereat  the  said  Jobnne,  abashed,  burst  forth 
in  most  abundant  tears  and  withdrew  himself  to  hb  chamber," 
remaining  there  in  "  heaviness  "  for  days,  until  he  came  forth 
resolved  and  prepared.  Knox  b  probably  iKit  wrong  in  regarding 
this  strange  incident  as  the  spring  of  hb  own  public  life.  The 
St  Andrews  invitation  was  really  one  to  danger  and  death; 


John  Rough,  who  spoke  It,  died  a  few  years  after  in  the  flames 
at  Smithficld.  But  it  was  a  call  which  many  in  that  ardent 
dawn  weve  ready  to  accept,  sad  It  had  now  at  length  found,  or 
made,  a  atucsmaa  and  leader  of  men.  For  what  to  the  others 
was  chiefly  a  promise  of  personal  salvation  became  for  the 
indomitable  will  of  Knox  an  aasuraiKc  also  of  victory,  even  in 
thb  world,  over  embattled  forces  of  ancient  wrong.  It  b  certain 
at  least  that  from  thb  date  he  never  changed  and  icarcdy  even 
varied  hb  public  course.  And  looking  back  upon  that  course 
afterwards,  he  records  with  ranch  complacency  bow  his  earliest 
St  Andrews  sermon  built  up  a  whole  fabric  of  aggressive  Protes- 
tantism upon  Puritan  theory,  to  that  hb  startled  bearers  mut- 
tered, "  Otben  soed  (mipped)  the  bnuKbei;  tUi  man  strikes 
at  the  root." 

Meantime  the  system  attacked  was  safe  for  other  thirteen 
years.  In  June  1547  St  Andrews  yielded  to  the  French  fleet,  and 
the  prisoners,  including  Knox,  were  thrown  into  the  galleys  on 
tbe  Loire,  to  remain  bi  inns  and  under  the  lash  for  al  least 
nineteen  months.  Released  at  last  (apparently  through  tbe 
influence  of  the  yoiug  En^b  king,  Edward  VI.),  Knox  was 
appointed  one  of  the  licensed  preachers  of  the  new  faith  for 
England,  and  stationed  in  the  great  garrison  of  Berwick,  and 
afterwards  at  Newcastle.  In  1551  be  seems  to  have  been  made 
a  royal  chaplain;  in  1553  he  was  certainly  offered  an  Englbh 
bbhopric,  which  he  declined;  and  during  most  of  ibb  year  he 
used  hb  influence,  as  preacher  at  court  and  in  London,  to  make 
the  new  English  settlement  more  ProtestaoL  To  him  at  least 
b  due  tbe  Prayer-book  rubric  iriiich  explains  that,  when  knedins 
at  tbe  sacrament  b  ordered,  "  no  adoration  b  intended  or  ought 
to  l>e  done."  While  in  Northumberiand  Knox  had  t>een 
betrothed  to  Margaret  Bowes,  one  of  the  fifteen  children  of 
Richard  Bowes,  the  captain  of  Norham  Castle.  Her  mother, 
Elisabeth,  co-bdiess  of  Aike  in  Yorkshire,  was  the  carlieat  of 
that  little  band  of  women-friends  whose  correspondence  with 
Knox  on  religious  msttets  throws  an  unexpected  light  on  hb 
discriminating  tenderness  of  heart.  But  now  Mary  Tudor 
Bucc  ;edcd  her  brother,  and  Knox  in  March  1554  escaped  into 
live  years'  exile  abroad,  leaving  Mrs.  Bowes  a  fiiw  treatiie  on 
"  Affliction,"  and  sending  back  to  England  two  editions  of  a 
more  acrid  "  Faithful  Admonition  "  on  the  crisis  there.  He 
first  drifted  to  Frankfort,  where  the  English  congregation 
divided  as  English  Protestants  have  always  done,  and  tbe  party 
opposed  to  Knox  got  rid  of  him  at  last  by  a  complaint  to  tbe 
authorities  of  treason  against  the  emperor  Charics  V.  as  well 
as  Philip  and  Mary.  At  Geneva  be  found  a  more  congenial 
pastorate.  Christopher  Goodman  {e.  1520-1603)  and  be,  with 
other  exiles,  began  there  the  Puritan  tradition,  and  prepared 
the  earlier  Englbh  version  al  the  Bible,  "  the  household  book  of 
the  English -spealting  nations  "  daring  the  great  age  of  Elisabeth. 
Here,  and  afterwards  at  Dieppe  (where  he  preached  in  French), 
Knox  kept  in  communication  with  the  Other  Reformers,  studied 
Greek  and  Hebrew  in  tbe  interest  of  theology,  and  having 
brought  hb  wife  and  her  mother  from  England  in  1555  lived 
for  years  a  peaceful  life. 

But  even  here  Knox  was  preparing  for  Scotland,  and  facing 
the  difliculties  of  the  future,  ibeoretical  as  well  as  practical.  In 
his  first  year  abroad  he  conuiltcd  Calvin  and  Bullinger  as  to  the 
right  o(  the  civil  "  authority  "  to  prescribe  religion  to  hu  sub- 
jects—in particular,  whetbu  the  godly  should  obey  "a  magis- 
trate wlio  enforces  idolatry  and  condemns  true  religion,"  and 
whom  should  they  join  "  in  the  case  of  a  reUgious  nobility 
resisting  an  idolatrous  sovereign."  In  August  1555  he  visited 
his  native  country  and  found  the  queen-moiher.Maryof  Lorraine, 
acting  as  regent  in  place  of  the  real  "  sovereign,"  the  youthful 
and  better-known  Mary,  now  being  brought  up  at  tlie  cotirt  of 
France.  Scripture-reading  and  the  new  views  had  spread 
widely,  and  the  regent  was  disposed  to  wink  at  this  tn  the  esse  of 
the  "  religious  nobility  "  Knox  was  accordingly  allowed  to 
preach  privately  for  six  monitis  throughout  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  was  listened  to  with  an  enthusiasm  which  made  him  break 
out,  "  0  sweet  were  tbe  death  which  should  follow  such  forty 
days  in  Edinburgh  as  here  I  have  had  ihreel"  Before  leaving  he 
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of  Mmethinj  like  the  eariy  apntolic  irorBhip  in  priv&te  coDgre- 
gatiou.  Of  the  ProteiUiit  buons  Knox,  tfaougli  in  exile, 
seems  to  have  been  henceforward  the  chief  adviser;  and  before 
the  end  of  1557  they,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation," had  entered  into  the  fint  of  the  reli^ous  "  bands  " 
or  "  covenants  "  aficrwarda  famoaa  In  Scotland.  In  1558  he 
pabliihed  his  "  Appellation  "  to  the  nobles,  estates  and  common- 
alty against  ihe  sentence  of  death  recently  pronounced  upon  him, 
and  along  with  it  a  stirring  appeal  "  To  his  beloved  brethren, 
the  Commonalty  of  Soitland,"  urging  that  the  care  of  relipon 
fdl  to  them  also  as  being  "  God's  creatures,  created  and  foimed 
in  His  own  image,"  and  having  a  right  to  defend  tbrir  conscience 
against  persecution.  About  this  time,  indeed,  there  was  in 
Scotland  a  remarkable  approximation  to  that  solution  of  the 
toleration  difficulty  which  later  age*  have  approved;  lor  the 
regent  was  understood  to  favour  the  demand  irf  tlie  "  congrega- 
tion "  that  at  least  the  penal  statutes  against  heretics  **  be 
suspended  and  abrogated,"  and  "  that  it  be  lawful  to  us  to  use 
ourselves  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience  as  we  must  answer 
to  God."  It  was  a  coosummatioa  too  ideal  for  that  early  date; 
and  neit  year  the  regent,  whose  daughter  was  now  queen  of 
France  and  there  mixed  up  with  the  persecuting  policy  of  the 
Guises,  forbade  the  reformed  preaching  in  Scotland.  A  rupture 
ensued  at  once,  and  Knox  appeared  in  Edinburgh  on  the  md  of 
May  ISS9  "  even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle."  He  was  promptly 
"  blown  to  the  horn  "  at  the  Cross  there  as  >n  outlaw,  but 
escaped  to  Dundee,  and  commenced  public  preaching  in  the 
chief  towns  of  central  Scotland.  At  Perth  and  at  St  Andrews 
his  sermons  were  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries, 
institutions  disliked  in  that  age  in  Scotland  alike  by  the  devout 
and  the  profane.  Bui  while  he  notes  that  in  Perth  the  act  was 
that  of  "  the  rascal  multitude,"  he  was  glad  to  claim  in  St 
Andrews  the  support  of  the  civic  "  authority  ";  and  indeed  the 
burghs,  which  were  throughout  Europe  generally  in  favour  of 
freedom,  soon  became  in  So>tland  a  main  support  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Edinburgh  was  stQI  doubtful,  and  the  queen  regent 
held  the  castle;  but  a  truce  between  htt  and  the  lords  for  riz 
months  to  the  rst  of  January  1 560  was  arranged  on  the  footing 
that  every  man  there  "  may  have  freedom  to  use  his  own  con- 
science to  the  day  foresaid  " — a  freedom  interpreted  to  let  Knox 
and  his  brethren  preach  publicly  and  incessantly. 

Scotland,  like  its  ca[Hlal,  was  divided.  Both  (»rties  lapsed 
from  the  freedom-of-conscience  solution  to  which  each  when 
unsuccessful  appealed;  both  betook  themselves  to  arms;  and 
the  immediate  future  of  the  little  kingdom  was  to  be  decided  by 
its  external  alliances.  Knox  now  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
great  transaction  by  which  the  friendship  of  France  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  England.  He  had  one  serious  difficulty. 
Before  Elisabeth's  accession  to  the  English  crown,  and  after 
the  queen  mother  in  Scotland  bad  disappointed  hb  hopes,  he 
had  published  a  treatise  against  what  he  called  "  The  Monstrous 
Regiment  (regimen  or  government)  of  Women";  though  the 
despotism  of  that  despotic  age  was  scarcely  appreciably  worse 
when  it  happened  to  be  In  female  hands.  Elizabeth  never  for- 
gave him,  but  Cecil  corresponded  with  the  Scottish  lords,  and 
their  answer  in  July  1559,  in  Knox's  handwriting,  assures 
England  not  only  of  their  own  constancy,  but  of "  a  charge  and 
commandment  to  our  posterity,  that  the  amity  and  Inguc 
between  you  and  us,  contracted  and  begun  in  Christ  Jesus,  may 
by  them  be  kept  inviolatcd  for  ever."  The  league  was  promised 
by  England;  but  the  army  of  France  was  first  in  the  field,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  drove  the  forces  of  the  "  congre- 
gation "  from  Lcith  into  Edinbtirgh,  and  then  out  of  it  in  a 
midnight  rout  to  Stirling— "that  dark  and  dolorous  night,"  as 
Knox  long  afterwards  said,  "wherein  all  ye,  my  lords,  with 
■hame  and  fear  kf  I  this  town,"  and  from  which  only  a  memorable 
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treaty  was  at  last  made,  nominaQy  between  El^abeth  and 
the  queen  of  France  and  Scotland;  v^dle  CecO  instructed  his  mis- 
tress's plenipotentiaries  to  agree  "  that  the  government  of  Scot- 
land be  granted  to  the  nation  of  the  land."  The  revolution  was  ia 
the  meantime  complete;  and  Knox,  who  takes  credit  far  having 
done  much  to  end  the  enmity  with  y-"gla"d  which  was  so  long 
thought  necessary  for  Scotland'a  independence,  was  strangely 
enough  destined,  beyond  all  other  men,  to  leave  the  stamp  of  a 
more  inward  independence  upon  his  country  and  its  history. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Estates,  in  August  1560,  the  Proit*- 
tants  were  invited  to  present  a  confesdon  ct  th^  faith.  Knox 
and  three  othen  drafted  It,  and  were  present  when  It  was 
offered  and  read  to  the  parliament.  The  siatute-boc^  says  it 
was  "  by  the  estates  of  Scotland  ratified  and  approved,  as 
wholesome  and  sound  doctrine  grounded  upon  ttie  inJaUibk 
truth  of  God's  word."  The  Scots  awfesuon,  though  of  course 
drawn  up  independently,  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the  oihen 
then  springing  up  in  the  countries  of  the  Reformation,  but  is 
Calvinist  rather  than  Lutheran.  It  remained  for  two  centuries 
the  authorised  Scottish  creed,  though  in  the  first  iBstancc  the 
faith  of  oidy  a  fragment  of  the  pei^lei  Yet  its  qipnnra]  became 
the  bans  for  three  acts  passed  a-«cek  later;  the  first  of  which, 
abolishing  the  pope's  authority  and  juiisdicilon  in  Scotland,  miy 
perhaps  have  been  consistent  with  toleration,  as  the  secor.d, 
rescinding  old  statutes  which  had  estaUisbed  ud  enforced  that 
and  other  catholic  tenets,  undoubtedly  was.  Bui  the  third, 
inflicting  heavy  penalties,  with  death  on  a  third  cooviaioa,  oa 
those  who  should  celebrate  mass  or  even  be  present  at  it,  showed 
that  the  reformer  and  his  friends  had  crossed  the  line,  and  ib^ 
their  position  could  no  longer  be  described  as,  in  Knox's  words, 
"  requiring  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  our  reli- 
gion and  fact  to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God  **  He  ms  prepartd 
indeed  to  fall  back  upon  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Estates  at  as; 
time  refusing  sanction  to  either  church  or  creed,  as  their  sovei- 
dgn  in  Paris  promptly  refused  It.  But  the  parliament  of 
gave  no  cxpre*  sanction  to  the  Refonned  Church,  and  Kaox  did 
not  wait  until  It  should  do  so.  Already  "  in  our  towns  and  piatts 
reformed,"  as  the  Confession  puts  it,  there  were  local  or  "  par- 
ticular kiiAs,"  and  these  grew  and  spread  and  were  provinciallr 
united,  till,  in  the  last  month  of  this  memoraUe  year,  the  ttx 
Genml  Assembly  td  thetr  representatives  met,  and  became  ifac 
"  universal  kiric,"  or  "  the  whole  church  convened."  It  had 
before  it  the  plan  for  church  government  and  maintenance, 
drafted  tn  August  at  the  same  time  with  the  Confession,  under 
the  name  of  Tkt  Book  of  Discipline,  and  by  the  same  framen. 
Knox,  was  even  moK  clearly  In  this  case  the  chief  author,  and  be 
had  by  this  time  come  to  desire  a  much  more  rigid  Prcsbyterias- 
ism  than  he  had  sketched  in  his  "  Wholesome  Counsel "  oj  i;:;. 
In  [banning  it  he  seems  to  have  used  his  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Ordonnances  "  of  the  Genevan  Church  under  Calvin,  and 
the  "  Forma  "  of  the  German  Church  in  Lond<Mi  under  Jobs 
Laski  (or  A.  Lasco).  Starting  with  "truth"  contained  is 
Scripture  as  the  church's  foundation,  and  the  Wont  and  Sacn- 
ments  as  means  of  building  it  up,  it  provides  ministers  and  eklm 
to  be  elected  by  the  congregations,  with  a  subordinate  cla^  (4 
"  readers,"  and  by  their  means  sermons  and  prayers  each 
"  Sunday  "  In  every  parish.  Is  large  towns  these  were  to  t« 
ako  on  other  days,  with  a  weekly  meeting  for  confcrentt  or 
"  prc^esying."  The  "  plantation  "  of  new  churches  is  to  go  ca 
everywhere  under  the  guidance  of  higher  church  officers  calkd 
superintendents.  All  arc  to  help  their  brethren,  "for  no  man  nut 
be  permitted  to  live  as  best  pleaseth  him  within  the  Church  ol 
God."  Andaboveall thingslheyoungand theignorant aretolc 
instructed,  the  former  by  a  regular  gradation  or  ladder  of  pariik 
or  elementary  schools,  secondary  sdwirfs  and  ttnivctsitin 
Even  the  poor  were  to  be  fed  by  the  Church's  hands;  and 
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its  moral  influence,  and  t  discipline  over  both  poor  and  rich,  wu 
to  be  not  only  the  coercive  authority  of  the  civil  power  but  its 
money.   Knox  had  from  the  first  proclaimed  that  "  the  uimdt 
(titbttof  yeariy  fniiu)  by  God's  law  do  not  appertain  oC  nccewty 
to  the  UHcmen."  And  this  book  now  demands  that  out  ot 
them  "  must  not  only  the  ministeis  be  nut^ned,  but  abo  the 
poor  and  acbools."    But  Knox  broadens  his  plan  so  as  to  claim 
also  the  ptopeny  which  had  been  le^y  ^fted  to  the  Churdi  by 
princes  and  nobles — given  by  them  indeed,  as  he  held,  without 
any  moral  right  and  to  the  injury  of  the  people,  yet  so  as  to 
be  Church  patrimony.   From  all  such  property,  vheiher  land 
m  the  sheaves  and  fruits  of  land,  and  also  from  the  personal 
property  <rf  borgbera  in  the  towns,  Knox  now  bdd  that  ttie 
stale  should  authorize  the  kirk  to  claim  the  salarica  of  the  minis* 
ters,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  schoob  and  universities, 
but  above  all,  the  relief  of  the  poor — not  only  of  the  absolutely 
"  indigent "  but  of  "  your  poor  brethren,  the  labourers  and 
handworkers  of  the  ground."   For  the  danger  now  was  that 
some  gentlemen  were  already  ciud  in  exactions  of  their  tenants, 
"  requiring  of  them  whatever  before  they  pud  to  tbe  Church, 
so  that  the  papistical  tyranny  shall  only  be  changed  into  the 
tyranny  of  the  lords  or  of  the  laird."   The  danger  foreseen  alike 
to  the  new  Church,  and  to  the  commonalty  and  poor,  began  to  be 
fulfilled  a  month  iMer,  when  the  lords,  some  of  whom  had  already 
acquired,  as  others  were  about  to  «cqu{i«,  much  of  the  Church 
property,  declined  to  make  any  of  it  over  for  Knox's  magnificent 
scheme.   It  was,  they  said,  "a  devout  imagination."  Seven 
years  afterwards,  however,  when  the  contest  with  the  Crown  was 
ended,  the  kirk  was  expressly  acknowledged  as  the  only  Church 
in  Scotland,  and  jurisdiction  given  it  over  all  who  should  attempt 
tobeoutudets;  while  the  preaching  of  the  Evangel  and  the  plant- 
ing of  congregations  went  on  in  aU  the  accessible  parts  of  Scot- 
land.  Gradually  too  stipends  for  most  Scottish  parishes  were 
assigned  to  tbe  ministersout  of  tbe  yearly  fnnib;  arid  the  Church 
received— what  it  retained  even  down  to  recent  times — the  ad- 
ministration both  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
Scotland.   But  the  victorious  rush  of  1560  was  already  some- 
what stayed,  and  the  very  next  year  raised  the  question  whether 
the  transfer  of  intolerance  to  the  side  of  the  new  faith  was  as 
wise  as  it  had  at  first  seemed  to  be  successful. 

&Iary  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  for  a  short  time  also  queen  of 
France,  and  in  1561  returned  to  her  native  land,  a  young  widow 
on  whom  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed.    Knox's  objections  to 
the  "  regiment  of  women  "  were  theoretical,  and  in  the  present 
case  he  hoped  at  first  for  the  best,  favouring  rather  his  queen's 
marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.     Mary  had 
put  herself  into  the  hands  of  her  half-brother,  Lord  James 
Stuart  afterwards  earl  of  Moray,  the  only  man  who  could  perhaps 
have  pulled  h«r  through.    A  proclamation  now  continued  the 
**  state  of  religion  "  begun  the  previous  year;  but  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  queen's  household,  and  Lord  James  himself 
defended  it  with  his  sword  against  Protestant  intrusion.  Knox 
publicly  protested;  and  Moray,  who  probably  understood  and 
liked  both  parties,  brought  the  preacher  to  the  presence  of  his 
queen.    There  is  nothing  revealed  to  us  by  "  the  broad  clear 
light  of  that  wonderful  book,"'  Tke  History  of  Ike  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  more  remarkable  than  the  four  Dialogues  or  inter- 
views, which,  though  recorded  only  by  Knox,  bear  the  strongest 
staimp  of  truth,  and  do  almost  more  justice  to  his  opponent  than 
to  bimscif.    Mary  took  the  aggressive  and  very  soon  raised  the 
r«al  question.    "  Ye  have  taught  the  people  to  receive  another 
religion  than  their  princes  can  allow;  and  how  can  that  doctrine 
be  of  God,  seeing  that  God  commands  subjects  to  obey  their 
princes?"    The  point  was  made  keener  by  the  fact  that 
Knox's  own  Confession  of  Faith  (like  all  those  of  that  age,  in 
which  an  unbalanced  monarchical  power  culminated)  had  held 
kings  to  be  appointed  "  for  maintenance  of  the  true  religion," 
and  suppression  of  the  false;  and  the  reformer  now  fell  back  on 

Mohn  Hill  Burton  (Hill-  of  Scotland,  iii.  339).  Mr  Burton '1  view 
(differing  from  that  of  Professor  Hume  Brown)  was  that  the  dialogues 
— Che  earlier  of  them  at  least — muit  have  been  spoken  In  the  French 
tongue,  in  wbicb  Kaox  bad  recently  preached  for  a  year. 


his  more  fundamental  principle,  that  "  right  religion  took 
neither  original  nor  authority  from  worldly  princes,  but  from 
the  Eternal  God  alone."  All  through  thb  dialogue  too,  as  in 
another  «t  Lochlevcn  two  years  afterwanlB,  Knox  was  driven 
to  axioffls,  not  of  religion  but  of  constitutionalism,  whidi 
Buchanan  and  he  may  have  learned  from  their  teacher  Major, 
but  which  were  not  to  be  accepted  till  a  later  age.  " '  Think  ye,' 
quoth  she,  '  that  subjects,  having  power,  may  resist  their 
princes? '  '  If  their  princes  exceed  their  bounds.  Madam,  they 
may  be  resisted  and  even  deposed,' "  Rimx  replied.  But  these 
dialectics,  creditable  to  both  parties,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
general  situation.  Knox  had  gone  too  far  {n  intolerance,  and 
Moray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  gradually  withdrew  their 
support.  Tbe  court  and  parliament,  guided  by  them,  declined  to 
press  the  queen  or  to  pass  tbe  Book  of  Discipline;  and  meantime 
the  negotiations  as  to  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  Spanish,  a 
French  or  an  Austrian  prince  revealed  the  real  difficulty  and  peril 
of  the  situation.  Her  marriage  to  a  great  Catholic  prince  would 
be  ninous  to  Scottaiul,  probidily  also  to  England,  and  perhaps 
to  all  Protestantism.  Knox  bad  already  by  letter  formally 
broken  with  the  earl  of  Moray,  "  committing  you  to  your  own 
wit,  and  to  the  conducting  of  those  who  better  please  you"; 
and  now,  in  one  of  his  greatest  sermons  before  the  assembled 
lords,  be  drove  at  the  heart  of  the  situation— the  risk  of  a  Catho- 
lic marriage.  The  queen  sent  for  him  for  the  last  time  and  burst 
into  painsionate  tears  as  she  asked,  "  What  have  you  to  do  with 
my  marriage?  Or  what  are  you  within  this  commonwealth?  " 
"  A  subject  born  within  the  same,"  was  the  anawer  of  the  son 
of  the  East  Lothian  peasant;  and  the  Scottish  Dolnlity,  while 
thinking  him  overbold,  refused  to  find  him  guilty  of  any  crime, 
even  when,  later  on,  he  had  "  convocatcd  the  lieges  "  to  Edin- 
burgh to  meet  a  crown  prosecution.  In  1564  a  change  came. 
Mary  had  wearied  of  her  guiding  statesmen,  Moray  and  the 
more  pliant  Maitland;  the  luKan  B«mtary  David  Rizzio, 
throu^  whom  she  had  corresponded  with  the  pope,  now  more 
and  more  usurped  their  place;  and  a  weak  fancy  for  her  handsome 
cousin,  Henry  Darnlcy,  brought  about  a  sudden  marriage  in  1 565 
and  swept  the  opposing  Protestant  lords  into  exile.  Damley, 
though  a  Catholic,  thought  it  well  to  go  to  Knox's  preaching;  but 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  hear  a  very  long  with  allusions 

not  only  to  "  babes  and  women  "  as  rulers,  but  to  Ahab  who  did 
not  control  his  strong-minded  wife.  Mary  and  the  lords  still 
in  her  council  ordered  Knox  not  to  preach  while  she  was  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  was  absent  or  silent  during  the  weeks  in 
which  the  queen's  growing  dbtaste  for  her  husband,  and  advance- 
ment of  Rizzio  over  the  nobility  remaining  in  Edinburgh, 
brought  about  the  conspiracy  by  Darnley,  Morton  and  Ruthven. 
Knox  does  not  seem  to  have  known  beforehand  of  Rizzio's 
"  slaughter,"  which  had  been  intended  to  be  a  semi-judicial  act; 
but  soon  after  it  he  records  that  "that  vile  knave  Davie  was 
justly  punished,  for  abusing  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for  other 
villainy  which  we  list  not  to  express."  The  immediate  effect  how- 
ever of  what  Knox  thus  approved  was  to  bring  his  cause  to  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  on  the  very  day  when  Mary  rode  from  Holy- 
rood  to  her  army,  he  sat  down  and  penned  the  prayer,  "Lord 
Jesus,  put  an  end  to  this  my  miserable  life,  for  justice  and  truth 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  sons  of  men!  "  He  added  a 
short  autobiographic  fragment,  whose  mingled  self-abasement 
and  exultation  are  not  unworthy  of  its  striking  title—"  John 
Knox,  with  deliberate  mind,  to  his  God."  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  he  was  hidden  in  Ayrshire  or  elsewhere,  and  throughout 
1566  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  when  the  court  was  in  Edin- 
burgh. But  he  was  influential  at  the  December  Assembly  in 
the  capital  where  a  greater  tragedy  was  now  preparing,  for 
Mary's  infatuation  for  Bothwell  was  visible  to  all.  At  the  Assem- 
bly's request,  however,  Knox  undertook  a  long  viut  to  England, 
where  his  two  sons  by  his  first  wife  were  being  educated,  and  were 
afterwards  to  be  Fellows  of  St  John's,  Cambridge,  \i\e  younger 
becoming  a  parish  clergyman.  It  was  thus  during  the  retonner'a 
absence  that  the  murder  of  Damley,  the  abduction  and  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  Mary,  the  flight  of  Bothwell,  and  the  im- 
prisonment in  Lochleven  of  the  queen,  unrolled  tbemseh-es 
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nis  main  woric  wu  now  reaiiy  aone;  lor  um  psniuneni  oi 
1 567  made  Moray  regent,  and  Knox  ms  only  too  ^ad  to  have 
his  old  friend  back  In  power,  though  th^  seem  to  have  differed 
on  the  question  whether  thie  queen  ,ihould  be  allowed  (o  pass 
into  retirement  without  tiial  for  her  husband's  death,  as  they 
had  differed  aU  along  on  the  question  of  tolerating  her  private 
religion,  Knox's  victory  had  not  come  too  early,  for  his  physical 
strength  soon  began  to  fail.  But  Mary's  escape  in  1568  resulted 
only  ID  her  defeat  at  Langside,  and  in  a  long  imprisonment  and 
death  In  England.  In  Scotland  the  regent's  assassination  in 
rjTO  opened  a  miserable  civil  war,  but  it  made  no  permanent 
change.  The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  rather  united 
£n^^  and  Scottish  Protestantism;  and  Knox  in  St  Giles' 
pulpit,  eballenging  the  French  ambassador  to  report  his  words, 
denounced  God's  vengeance  on  the  crowned  murderer  and  his 
posterity.  When  open  war  broke  out  between  Edinburgh 
Castle,  held  by  Mary's  friends,  and  the  town,  held  for  her  son, 
both  parties  agreed  that  tbe  refonner,  who  had  already  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  should  remove  to  St  Andrews.  While  there 
he  wrote  his  will,  and  published  his  last  book,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  says,  "  I  heartily  take  my  good-night  of  the  faithful 
of  both  realms  ...  for  as  the  world  is  weary  of  me,  so  am  I  of 
it."  And  when  he  now  merely  signs  his  name,  it  is  "  John 
Knox,  with  my  dead  hand  and  glad  heart."  In  the  autumn  of 
1571  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  todie,  probably  in  the  picturesque 
house  in  the  "  throat  of  the  Bow,"  which  for  generations  has 
been  called  by  his  same.  With  him  were  his  wife  and  three 
young  daughters;  for  though  he  had  lost  Mat|^t  Bowes  at  the 
close  of  his  year  of  triumph  1560,  he  had  four  years  after  married 
Margaret  Stewart,  a  daughter  of  his  friend  Lord  Ochiltree. 
She  was  a  bride  of  only  seventeen  and  was  related  to  tbe  royal 
house;  yet,  as  his  Catholic  bi<^apber  put  It,  "  by  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  he  did  so  allure  that  poor  gentlewoman  that  she  could 
not  live  vrithout  bim."  But  lords,  ladies  and  burghers  also 
crowded  around  his  bed,  and  his  colleague  anfl  hts  servant 
have  severally  transmitted  to  us  the  wwds  in  which  hb  weakness 
daily  strove  with  pain,  ri^  on  the  day  before  bis  death  into  • 
solemn  exultation— yet  charactei^stically,  not  so  much  on  his 
own  account  as  for  "  the  troubled  Church  of  God."  He  died  on 
the  »4th  of  November  IS7».  and  at  his  funeral  in  St  Giles" 
Churchyard  the  new  Regent  Morton,  speaking  under  the  hostile 
guns  of  the  castle,  expreiaed  the  first  surprise  of  those  around  aa 
they  looked  back  00  that  stormy  life,  that  one  who  had  "  neither 
flattered  nor  feared  any  flesh  "  had  now  "  ended  hia  days  in 
peace  and  honour."  Knox  himself  had  a  short  time  before  put 
in  writing  a  larger  claim  for  the  historic  future,  "  Wtiat  I  have 
been  to  my  country,  though  this  unthankful  age  wQl  not  ksoWf 
yet  the  ages  to  come  will  be  compelled  to  bear  wltneaa  to  the 
truth." 

Knox  was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a  well-kntt  body;  he  had  a 
powerful  face,  with  dark  blue  eyes  under  a  ridge  of  eyebrow, 
high  cheek-bones,  and  a  long  black  beard  which  latterly  tuned 
grey.  This  description,  taken  from  a  letter  In  r579  by  his 
junior  contemporary  Sir  Peter  Young,  b  very  like  Besa's  fine 
engraving  of  him  in  the  Icones—un  engraving  probably  founded 
on  a  portrait  which  was  to  be  sent  by  Young  to  Beza  along  with 
the  letter.  The  portrait,  which  was  unfortunately  adopted  by 
Carlyle,  has  neither  pedigree  nor  probability.  After  hb  two 
years  in  the  French  galleys,  if  not  before,  Knox  suffered  perma- 
nently from  gravel  and  dyspepua,  and  he  confesses  that  his 
nature  "  was  for  tbe  most  part  oppressed  with  melancholy." 
Yet  he  was  always  a  hard  worker;  as  sole  minister  of  Edinburgh 
studying  for  two  sermons  on  Sunday  and  three  during  the  week, 
besides  having  innumerable  carcsof  churches  at  home  andabroad. 
He  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  religious  faith,  and  most  dis- 
interested in  his  devotion  to  it  and  to  the  good  ol  his  count ryoKn. 
But  like  too  many  of  them,  he  was  lelf-consdoua,  teU-wiUed  and 


mucn.  Bill  iDiB  was  miiipiea  oy  a  siraog  sense  or  numout 
(not  always  sarcastic,  though  sometimes  savagely  so),  and  by 
tenderness,  best  seen  in  his  epistolary  friendships  with  woner.; 
and  it  was  quite  overborne  by  an  instinct  and  passion  for  grcal 
practical  affairs.  Hence  it  was  that  Knox  as  a  statesman  A 
often  struck  successfully  at  the  centre  of  the  complex  motivn 
of  his  time,  leaving  it  to  bter  critics  to  reconcile  hb  theories  of 
action.  But  hence  too  he  more  than  once  took  doubtful  shod- 
cuts  to  some  of  his  most  important  ends;  giiviog  tbe  ministry 
within  the  new  Church  more  power  over  laymen  than  Protestant 
principles  would  suggest,  and  biading  the  masses  outside  wte 
were  not  members  of  it,  equally  with  their  couotrymca  who  were, 
to  ida  in  its  wmhip,  submit  to  its  jurisdictitHi,  and  contribaic 
to  its  support.  And  hence  alao  his  style  (which  contemporaries 
called  angliciaed  and  modem),  though  it  occasionally  rises  into 
liturgical  beauty,  and  often  flashes  into  vivid  faislorical  p«. 
traiture,  b  genmUy  k^t  dose  to  the  harsh  aeceasities  of  the 
few  years  In  which  he  had  to  work  for  the  future.  That  voit 
was  indeed  chiefly  done  by  the  living  voice;  and  in  ;peakin|. 
this  "  one  man,"  as  Eliiabeth'a  very  critical  ambassador  wrute 
from  Edinburgh,  was  "  able  in  one  hour  to  pot  more  lite  in  oi 
than  five  hundreid  trumpets  continually  Uustcriag  in  our  cars." 
But  even  hb  doquence  was  constraining  and  coostnictive— a 
personal  call  forimmedUteand  uiuversalco.operalton;  and  that 
personal  influence  survives  to  thu  day  in  the  iostituticms  d  bis 
people,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  tbdr  character.  His  coiuui>-- 
men  indeed  have  ^wayi  believed  that  to  Knox  more  than  to  ur 
other  man  Scotland  owes  her  political  and  religious  individualiiT. 
And  since  bit  iQlh  century  biography  by  Dr  Thomas  McCiit. 
or  at  least  since  his  recognition  in  ttic  following  gcneratkm 
Thomas  Carlyle,  tbe  same  view  hu  taken  its  place  in  Utcraiuie- 

BiBLiOGKA PHY.— Knox's  bookt,  pamphlets,  public  docoii>en:> 
and  letters  are  collected  into  the  great  edition  id  lix  volume*  ' ' 
Khox'i  Wcrks,  by  David  Laing  (Edinburgh,  1846-1864). 
introductions,  appendices  and  notes.  Of  his  books  the  chief 
the  following:  t.—rk*  Hittvy  of  A*  lUftrmdIiam  im  Saniemi 
incorporating  tbe  Confession  and  tbe  Book  of  Discipline.  Br«.i 
by  KnoK  at  a  party  manifetlo  in  r56o,  it  wasooMinncd  aiMl  rev.fc'O 
by  himteK  in  15A6  at  10  to  form  four  books,  with  a  fifth  book  appv 
ently  written  alter  hi*  death  from  materinh  left  by  him.  It  •» 
partly  printed  tn  London  in  is86  by  VantraUier.  hut  was  supotntid 
by  autlK^ty  and  published  by  David  Buchanan,  whh  a  Life. 
1664.  3.— On  Freititiiulion:  an  Anner  to  oh  AKohaptiit  fLord'-. 
I591).  y— On  Prayer  Ii$sa).  ^ —Om  AJUeiitn  Ussfi).  5.— £?yi.i. 
and  Aifnanilioit,  both  to  English  Brethren  in  IS54-  6. — The  Fi'd 
Blait  f>f  Ikt  Trumptt  ataimt  tkt  Memtlrns  tSnmtmt  ^  Wtme% 
(i  JJS).   ^.—An  Answer  to  a  SeoUiik  JttmU  (IS?)). 

Knox's  life  is  moic  or  lets  touched  upon  by  aU  the  Sc^tt^' 
histories  and  Church  histories  which  induoe  his  period,  as  «e(l  :t 
in  the  moss  of  literature  a*  to  Queen  Mary.  I>r  lying's  cdiik^  Jt 
the  Warkt  contains  important  oiogTaphical  maierial.  D«taw4 
the  many  express  biographies  two  eipecially  should  be  coosuhed— 
those  by  Thomas  McCrie  (Edinburgh,  iBit ;  revised  and  cnbrgMl  - 
iSit,  the  later  cditioni  containing  valuable  noirs  by  the  author 
ancTby  P.  Hume  Brown  (Edinburgh.  1895).  John  Knax  aW  « 
jitfermoiion,  by  Andrew  Lang  (London,  1905),  is  not  to  m-jc*  ■ 
bioeraphy  as  a  collectton  of  materials,  bearins  upon  many  pari*  al 
the  bfe.  but  neariy  all  on  the  unlavouiable  aide.  (A-  T.  I.i 

KHOX,  PHIUMDER  CHASE  (1853-  }.  Amerkan  l^rytr 
and  pt^tical  leader,  was  born  in  Brownsville,  PeonsjiTari 
on  the  4th  of  Uay  1853.  He  graduated  from  Mooat  Ur  .- 
College  (Cndo)  in  1 87  9,  and  was  a^nitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  txr 
In  1875.  He  settled  in  Pituburg,  where  he  ccmtinucd  in  pi:i-t:< 
practice,  with  tbe  exception  of  two  years'  service  (i8T6-t>:-' 
at  assistant  United  Slates  district  attorney,  acqwiiing  a  U:r 
praaice  as  1  corporation  lawyer.  In  AjMil  igox  be  bccar* 
Bttomey-gcseral  the  Uiuted  States  In  the  cabinet  of  Picsi.' 
McKinley,  and  retained  thb  portion  aftM  the  accessioo 
President  Roosevelt  until  June  1904.  *hen  he  was  appma-*-' 
by  (governor  Pennypacker  of  Penn^vania  to  fill  the  nimpi-t ' 
term  of  Matthew  S.  QnKy  in  the  United  States  SeMte;  IB  1903  M 
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was  re-elcaed  to  the  Senate  for  the  full  lena.  In  March  1909 
he  became  accrctary  of  atatc  in  the  cabinet  of  Pmident  Taft. 

KHOXnUK  a  city  and  the  oounty-Mtt      Knox  county, 
Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  t6o  tn.  E.  of 
Niisbvillc,  and  about  iQO  n.  S.E.  at  Louisville,  Kcatucky,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  4  m.  below  the  point  where 
it  is  fonncd  by  the  Junction  of  the  French  Broad  and  Hobton 
Riven.   Pop-  (1880),  9693;  (1S90),  3i,S3Si  (1900),  3^.637.  of 
whom  73S9  were  negroes  and  895  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  cen- 
aus),  36,346.     It  is  served  by  the  main  line  and  by  branches 
of  tile  Loiusvilk  A  Nashville  and  the  Southern  railways,  by  the 
Kaaxville  ft  Bristtd  lailway  <HoiTistown  to  Kjuxville,  58  m.), 
by  the  shon  Knoiville  ft  Augusta  rallioad  (Kncnwilk  to 
Walland,  26  m.),  and  by  passenger  and  freight  ateamboat  lines 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  which  is  here  navigable  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.   A  steel  and  omcrete  street  <ar  bridge  crosses 
the Tenneaiee at  Knozvilk.  KnoxvilleispicturcMiuelyaituated 
at  an  elevation  of  from  Sjo  to  leoo  ft.  hi  Uie  valley  between  the 
Smoky  Mountains  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  ii  one 
of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  United  States.   There  are  several 
beautiful  parks,  ai  which  Chilbowic  and  Fountain  City  are  the 
largest,  and  among  the  public  buildings  are  a  dty-ball.  Federal 
building,  court-house,  the  Knozville  general  hospital,  the 
Lincoln  memorial  hospital,  the  Margaret  McClung  industrial 
home,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  AssociUion  building  and  the 
Lawson-McChee  public  libraiy.   A  monument  to  John  Sevier 
stands  on  the  ute  of  the  blockhouse  first  built  there.  Knox- 
ville  is  theseat  of  Knoxville  College  (United  Presbyterian,  1875) 
for  negroes.  East  Tennessee  institute,  a  secondary  school  for 
girls,  the  Baker-Himcl  school  for  boys,  Tennessee  Medical 
College  (1889),  two  commercial  schools  and  the  university  of 
Tennessee.   The  Isst,  a  state  co-ed ucatioiwl  institution,  was 
chartered  as  Blount  College  in  1794  and  as  East  Tennessee 
College  in  1807,  but  not  opened  until  iSzo — thepresent  name  was 
adopted  in  1879.    It  had  in  1907-1908  106  instructors,  755 
students  (536  in  academic  departments),  and  a  library  of  15,000 
volumes    With  the  university  is  combined  the  state  college 
of  agricidture  and  engineering;  and  a  large  summer  Khool  for 
teachers  is  maintained.   At  Knoxville  are  the  Eastern  Stale 
insane  asylum,  slate  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (for  both 
white  and  negro),  and  a  national  cemetery  in  which  more  than 
3200  soldiers  are  buried.   Knoxville  is  an  important  commercial 
and  industrial  centre  and  does  a  large  jobbing  business.   It  is 
near  hardwood  forests  and  is  an  important  market  for  hardwood 
mantels.    Coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  produce  more  than  9,000,000 
tons  annually,  and  neighbouring  quarries  furnish  the  famous 
Tennessee  marble,  which  is  largely  exported.   Excellent  building 
and  pottery  clays  are  found  near  Knoxville.   Among  the  city's 
industrial  establishments  are  flour  and  grist  mills,  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  furniture,  desk,  office  supplies  and  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factories,  meat-packing  eetablishmenls,  clothing  factories, 
iron,  steel  and  boiler  works,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  stove 
works  and  brick  and  cement  works.   The  value  of  the  factory 
product  increased  from  $6,301,840  in  1900  to  Si>.43Z,83o 
in  igoS'      100-5  %<  in  1905  the  value  of  the  flour  and  grist 
mill  products  alone  being  $2,048,509.    Just  outside  the  city  the 
Southern  railway  maintains  large  car  and  repair  shops.  Knox- 
ville was  settled  in  1786  by  James  White  (1737--1815),  a  North 
Carolina  pioneer,  and  was  first  known  as  "White's  Fort";  it 
was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1791,  and  named  in  honour  of  General 
Henry  Knox,  then  secretary  of  war  in  Washington's  cabinet. 
In  1791  the  KtuxoUle  GazeUe,  the  first  newspaper  in  Tennessee 
((he  early  issue,  printed  at  RogersvUle)  began  puUication.  From 
ngj  to  1796  Knoxville  was  the  capital  of  the  "  Territory  South 
the  Ohio,"  and  until  181 1  and  again  in  1817  it  was  the  capital 
si  the  state.    In  1796  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  slate  of  Tennessee  met  here,  and  here  later  in 
:hc  same  year  the  first  state  legislature  was  convened.  Knox- 
irillc  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1815.    In  its  early  years  it  was 
leveral  times  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  was  never  captured. 
During  the  Civil  War  there  was  considerable  Union  sentiment 
n  East  Teaneasee,  and  in  the  summer      1863  the  Federal 


authorities  determined  to  take  possession  of  Knoxville  as  wdl  as 
Cbattaoooca  ud  to  interrupt  railway  communi cations  between 
the  Confederates  of  the  East  and  West  through  this  region. 
As  the  Confederates  had  erected  only  slight  defences  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city,  Bumside,  with  about  iz.ooo  men,  easily 
gained  possession  on  the  2nd  of  September  1863.  Fortificatrans 
were  immediately  begun  [or  its  defenccj  andon  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, Bragg,  thinking  his  position  at  ChatUnooga  impregnable 
against  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas  and  Hooker,  despatched  a  force 
of  30,000  men  under  Longatreet  to  engage  Bumside.  Longstreet 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  on  the  i6th  of  November,  and  on  the 
following  day  began  a  siege,  which  was  continued  with  mtneraut 
assaults  untQ  the  38th,  when  a  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attack 
was  made  on  Fort  Saindcrs,  and  upon  the  q^woadi  of  a  rdief 
force  under  Sherman,  Longstreet  withdrew  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  December.  The  Confederate  losses  during  the  siege  were 
iS*  killed,  768  wounded  and  tga  captured  or  missing;  the  Union 
losses  were  91  killed,  394  wounded  and  307  captured  or  missing. 
West  Knoxville  (incorporated  in  1888}  and  North  Knoxville 
(incorporated  in  18S9)  were  annexed  to  Knoxrille  in  1898. 

See  the  sketch  by  Joshua  W.  Caldwell  in  Hislarie  Tamu  «f  At 
Soidkem  SlaUi,  edited 'by  L.  P.  Powell  (New  York,  imo);  and 
W.  Rule.  G.  F.  Mellen  and  J.  WooUridfe,  Stamdard  NiMry  of 
KtwxMlU  (Chicago,  1900). 

KmCKLB  (apparently  the  diminutive  of  a  word  for  "  bone," 
fotmd  in  Ger.  Knedun),  the  Joint  of  a  finger,  which,  when  the 
band  Is  shut,  ii  brought  into  prominence.  In  mechanical  use 
the  word  is  iw>l>cd  to  the  round  projecting  part  of  a  hinge 
through  which  the  (rin  is  run,  and  in  ship-building  to  an  acute 
angle  on  some  of  the  timbers.  A  "  knucklie-duster,"  said  to  have 
originally  come  from  the  criminal  slang  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  brass  or  metal  instrument  fitting  on  to  the  hand  across  the 
knuckles,  with  projecting  studs  and  used  tor  inflicting  a  brutal 
blow. 

XHUCKLBBOHBS  (Hucklebones,  Dibs,  Jackstones,  Chitck- 
STONEs,  Fivx-sTOMEs),  a  game  of  very  ancient  origin,  played 
with  five  small  objecu,  originally  the  knuckleboikea  of  a  abeep, 
which  are  thrown  up  and  caught  in  varioiu  ways.  Modern 

"  knucklebones  "  consist  of  six  points,  or  knobs,  proceeding 
from  a  common  base,  and  are  usually  of  metal.  The  winner  is  he 
who  first  completes  successfully  a  prescribed  series  of  throws, 
which,  wliile  of  the  some  general  chancter,  differ  widely  in  detail. 
The  simplest  consists  in  tossing  up  one  stone,  the  jack,  and 
picking  up  one  or  more  from  the  table  while  it  is  in  the  air; 
and  so  on  until  all  five  stones  have  been  picked  up.  Another 
consists  in  tossing  gp  first  one  stone,  then  two,  then  three  and 
so  on,  and  catching  them  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Different 
throws  have  received  distinctive  names,  such  as  "  riding  tbs 
elephant,"  "  peas  in  the  pod,"  and  "  horses  in  the  stable." 

The  origin  of  knucklebones  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
dice,  of  which  It  is  probably  a  primitive  form,  and  is  doubtless 
Asiatic.  Siqibocles,  In  a  fragment,  ascribed  the  invention  of 
draughts  and  knucklebones  (aslragaloti  to  Palamedes,  who 
taught  them  to  his  Greek  countrymen  during  the  Trojan  War. 
Both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  contain  allusions  to  games  simi- 
lar in  character  lo  knucklebones,  and  the  Palamedes  tradition,  as 
flattering  to  the  national  pride,  was  generally  accepted  through- 
out Greece,  as  is  indicated  by  numerous  literary  and  plastic 
evidences.  Thus  Fausanias  {Corinth  xx.)  mentions  a  temple 
of  Fortune  in  which  Palamedes  made  an  offering  of  his  newly 
invented  game.  According  to  a  still  more  ancient  tradition, 
Zeus,  perceiving  that  Ganymede  longed  for  his  playmates  upon 
Mount  Ida,  gave  him  Eros  for  a  companion  and  golden  dibs 
with  which  to  play,  and  even  condescended  sometimes  to  join 
in  the  game  (ApoUonius).  It  is  significant,  however,  that  both 
Herodotus  and  Plato  ascribe  to  the  game  a  foreign  origin. 
Plato  (Pkaedrus)  names  the  Egyptian  god  Theutb  as  its  inventor, 
while  Herodotus  relates  that  the  Lydians,  during  a  period  of 
famine  in  the  days  of  King  Atys,  originated  this  game  and  indeed 
almostallothergames  except  chess.  There  were  two  methods  of 
playing  in  ancient  times.  The  first,  and  probably  the  primitive 
method,  consisted  in  tossing  up  and  catching  the  bones  on  the 
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buk  of  the  band,  very  much  as  the  game  is  played  to-day.  In 
the  Huseum  of  Naples  may  be  seen  a  paintmit  excavated  at 
Pompeii,  which  represents  the  goddesses  Lfttona,  Niobe,  Phoebe, 
Aglaia  and  Hilcaen,  the  last  two  being  engaged  in  playing 
at  Knucklebones  (see  Gbeex  Akt,  fig.  43).  According  to  an 
epigram  of  Asclepiodotus,  astragals  were  given  as  prizes  to  schoot- 
diildien,  and  we  are  reminded  of  Plutarch's  anecdote  of  the 
youthful  Aldbiades,  who,  when  a  teamster  threatene<l  to  drive 
over  some  of  his  linucklebones  that  had  fallen  into  the  wagon* 
ruts,  boldly  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  advancing  team.  This 
simple  form  of  the  game  was  generally  played  only  by  women 
and  children,  and  was  called  pentalilha  or  five-stones.  There  were 
several  varieties  of  it  besides  the  usual  toss  and  catch,  one  being 
called  trofa,  or  hale-game,  the  objea  having  been  to  toss  the 
bones  into  a  hole  in  the  earth.  Another  wu  the  dnple  and 
primitive  game  of  "  odd  or  even." 

The  second,  probably  derivative,  form  of  the  game  was  one  of 
pure  chance,  the  stones  being  thrown  upon  a  table,  either  with 
the  hand  or  from  a  cup,  and  the  values  of  the  sides  upon  which 
they  fell  counted.  In  this  game  the  shape  of  the  pastem-bones 
used  for  astralagoi,  as  well  as  for  the  tali  of  the  Romans,  with 
whom  knucklebones  was  also  popular,  determined  the  manner 
of  counting.  The  pastem-bone  of  a  sheep,  goat  or  calf  has,  be- 
sides two  rounded  ends  upon  which  it  cannot  stand,  two  broad 
and  two  narrow  sides,  one  of  each  pair  being  concave  and  one 
convex.  The  convex  narrow  side,  called  chios  or  "  the  dog  " 
counted  t;  the  convex  broad  side  3;  the  concave  broad  side  4; 
and  the  concave  lurraw  side  6.  Four  astragals  were  used  and 
35  different  scores  were  possible  at  a  single  throw, roanyrtceiving 
distinctive  names  such  as  Aphrodite,  Midas,  Solon,  Alexander, 
and,  among  the  Romans,  Venus,  King,  Vulture,  &c.  The 
highest  throw  in  Green,  counting  40,  was  the  Euripides,  and 
was  probably  a  comUnatEon  throw,  since  more  than  four  sixes 
could  not  be  thrown  at  one  time.  The  lowest  throw,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  was  the  Dog. 

Sec  CandTi  Book  of  Sporli  and  Patlimei  (London,  1S96) ;  Gaum 
and  Sent!  of  AmtrUan  Ckitdrtn.  by  W.  W.  Newell  (C893);  aiul  The 
Youni  Folks'  Cytlopaedia  of  Gamut  and  SporU  (New  York,  1899}.  fo<- 
the  modern  children's  came.  For  the  history  see  Ltt  Jtux  dei 
Anciens,  by  L.  Becq  de  Fouqui^rcs  (Paris,  1869);  Dat  KuetkeUfitd 
dtr  Allen,  by  Bolic  (Wismar.  ieS6};  Dit  SpuU  der  Griuktn  luuf 
Rdmer,  by  W.  Ricliter  (Leipzig,  1A87). 

RiniTSFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  Knutsford  parliamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  England;  on  the  London  &  North  Western 
and  Great  Central  railways,  34  m.  E.N.E.  of  Chester,  on  the 
Chesire  Unes  and  London  8t  North  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  5171.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
elevated  ridge,  with  the  fine  domains  of  Tatton  Parii  and  Tabley 
respectively  north  and  west  of  it.  The  meres  in  these  domains 
are  especially  picturesque.  Knutsford  is  noted  in  modern  times 
as  the  scene  of  Mrs  Gaskell's  novel  Cranford.  Among  several 
ancicni  houses  the  most  interesting  are  a  cottage  with  the  date 
1411  carved  on  its  woodwork,  and  the  Rose  and  Crown  tavern, 
dated  1641.  A  numberol  curious  old  customs  linger  in  the  town, 
such  as  (he  practice  of  working  designs  in  coloured  sand,  when 
a  wedding  takes  place,  before  the  bride's  house.  In  what 
is  probably  the  oldest  Unitarian  graveyard  in  the  kingdom 
Mrs  Gaskell  lies  buricdi  and  in  a  churchyard  a  mile  from  the 
town  stood  the  ancient  church,  which,  though  partially  rebuilt  in 
the  lime  of  Henry  VIII., fell  into  ruin  in  1741.  The  church  of 
Si  John,  built  in  1744.  and  enlarged  in  1879,  was  supplemented, 
in  r88o,  by  St  Cross  Church,  in  Perpendicular  style.  The  town 
has  a  grammar  school,  founded  before  the  reign  of  Hcnty  VIII., 
but  reorganized  in  Lord  Egerton  built  the  Egerton 

schools  in  iSijj.  The  industries  comprise  cotton,  worsted  and 
leather  manufactures;  but  Knutsford  is  mainly  a  residential 
town,  as  many  Manchester  merchants  have  Kttled  here, 
attracted  by  the  fine  climate  and  furroundings.  Knutsford  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
Queen  Victoria  (17BS-187J);  and  his  son,  the  second  Sir  Henry, 
who  was  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  (1887-1S9}},  wa> 
raised  lo  the  peerage  in  18S8  with  the  title  o(  Baron  Kautiloid. 


The  itame  Knutsford  (Cunetesford,  Kmtlufard)  is  said  toagafjr 
Cnut'sford,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  settlencnt  beiepmioa 
to  Domesday.  In  10S6  Erthebrand  held  Knuuford  immtiSi:.iy 
of  William  FitzNigel,  baron  of  Malton,  who  w*s  himself  a  m.-se 
lord  of  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chester.  In  1191  William  deTa'.;.y, 
lord  of  both  Over  and  NelhN  Knutsford,  granted  free  bu-'pn 
to  his  burgesses  In  both  Knntsfordi.  This  charter  is  the  «i) 
one  which  gives  Knutsford  a  claim  to  the  title  of  bocough.  it 
provided  that  the  burgesses  might  elect  a  bailiff  iram  iTomy. 
tbemsdves  every  year.  The  office  however  carried  litUe  :<i. 
power  with  it,  and  soon  lapsed.  In  the  same  year  as  the  diarn 
to  Knutsford  the  king  granted  to  William  de  Tablcjr  a  narkt: 
every  Saturday  at  Nether  Knutsford,  and  «  three  days*  (air  a: 
the  Feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  PauL  When  this  charter  wis  ra> 
firmed  by  Edward  III.  another  market  (Friday)  and  acct^.-r 
three  days'  fair  (Feast  of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude)  were  ad'' i 
The  Friday  market  was  certainly  dropped  by  1592,  Hit  was otr 
field.  May-day  revels  are  still  kept  up  befe  ud  attract  kr^ 
crowds  from  the  neighbourhood.  A  silk  mill  was  oecied  hen 
in  1770,  and  there  was  also  an  attempt  to  foster  the  cotton  tra-: 
but  the  Jack  of  means  of  communicatioii  nude  the  undcnauij 
impossiUe. 

See  Henry  Green,  Hi^ory  tfKmiOf^  (il5»)- 

KOALA  (Pkascalarcfus  dnerais),  a  stoutly  built  mannpiV 
the  family  Pkascidmyidat,  which  also  contains  the  womt^i. 
This  animal,  which  inhabits  the  south-eastern  parts  ol  the 
tralian  continent,  is  about  a  ft.  in  length,  aikd  (d  an  ash-fri  • 
colour,  an  excellent  climber,  residing  generally  in  lofty  euci'>7- 
tus  trees,  the  buds  aiul  tender  shoots  of  which  fonn  its  pr>-i7 1. 
food,  though  occasonally  it  descends  to  the  ground  in  the  r  f : 
in  search  of  roots.  From  its  shape  the  koala  is  called  bv  ibt 
colonists  the  "  native  bear  ";  the  term  "  native  sloth  "  trj^ 
also  applied  to  It,  from  its  arboreal  habits  and  skrw  deltber.:t 
movements.  The  flesh  is  higldy  prized  by  the  natiwa,  u>d  » 
palatable  to  Europeans.  The  skins  are  largdy  imponed  lat^ 
England,  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  wbicfa  a  cheap  lal 
durable  fur  is  required. 

KOBDOi  a  town  <ii  the  Chiiiese  Empire,  in  nonh-n^ 
Mongolia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Mongolian  Altai,  on  'ht 
right  bank  of  the  Bqyantu  River,  i  j  m.  from  its  en  trailer  i'  a 
Lake  Khara-usu;  500  m.  E.S.E.  fi  Biysk  (Russian),  and  470  m. 
W.  of  Ulyasutai.  It  is  ^tuated  amidst  a  dreary  [dain,  and  rw- 
sists  of  a  fortress,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Ki^t-." 
district,  and  a  small  trading  town,  chiefly  pf>nili«l  by  OirfA 
and  a  few  Mongols.  It  is,  however,  an  imponam  catrt  l«r 
trade  between  the  cattle-breeding  nomads  and  Peking.  It  ns 
founded  by  the  Chinese  in  1731,  and  ;nllagcd  by  the  MussjL-sas 
in  1871.  The  district  of  Kobdo  occupies  the  Donh-rS'T'n 
comer  of  Mongolia,  and  is  peo|dcd  chiefly  by  Uonfols,  aad  ilw 
by  Kirghiz  and  a  few  SoyMes,  Uryaakhes  and  Khotou.  It  a 
governed  by  a  Chinese  commissioner,  w4>o  has  ander  hiw  1 
special  Mongol  functionary  (Mongol,  ^wrgoN).  The  chief  r<>'» 
tery  is  at  Ulangom.  Considerable  numbers  of  aheep  u^>.' 
i,coo,coo),  sheepskins,  sheep  arvd  came)  wool  sic  czponti:  '.i 
China,  while  Chinese  cottons,  brick  teaand  vacions  null 
are  imported.  Leather,  velveteen,  cotton,  iron  and  copper  ^.v-a 
boxes,  &c.,  are  imported  from  Russia  in  exchange  for  cattle.  F.i 
and  wool.  The  absence  of  a  ^ait  road  to  Biyik  faisckn  --it 
development  of  this  trade; 

KOBBLL.  WOLPGAM  Z&VBR  mm;  BuoK  von  (i«e:- 
1S81),  German  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Mani^  os  the  i  J 
July  1S03.  He  studied  cbeinistry  and  mineralogy  at  Lar<:.>-: 
(1810-1S13),  and  in  i8>6  became  professor  of  minerakcT  ii:  '-^ 
uidvenity  <j  Uunidi.  He  mtoduccd  ame  aev  nethoA 
mineral  analyses,  and  In  1855  Invented  the  itaunncape  fc 
study  of  the  optical  properties  of  crystals.  He  coDtR>.'  - 
numerous  papers  to  sdeotific  journals,  and  described  maa\  30 
minerals.   He  died  at  Munich  on  the  nth  of  November.:''- 

PuBLIC ATIONS. — Ckarakurioik dtr  Mimtralitm  (x  vols.  i$v^:'- 
Tafttn  sw  Btslimmunt  der  Uinrroliai  Ac.  (1833 ;  and  Uicr  <  ' 
ed.  ta,  by  K.  Oebbeke.  18S4);  Crmdal(f  dtr  Mimamlnm  iir- 
GudUntodir  JriM*Mfag*faMi4fo-jSfo(iai4). 
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nKH|BOBHBT(i843-i9iD),Geniuii  bacteriotogiii.wutxira 
at  Klauscbal,  Hanover,  on  the  iith  of  December  1843.  He 
Studied  mcdkine  at  C&ttingen,  and  it  was  while  be  was  practising 
as  a  pbytidan  at  WoUstcin  tbat  he  began  those  bacteriological 
researches  that  made  his  name  famous.  la  1876  be  obtained  a 
pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  anoouncing  a  method  of 
preventive  inoculation  against  that  disease  seven  years  later. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  at  Berlin  and 
a  profeaaor  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in  1 800,  and  five  yean  later 
he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  In  Berlin  University  and  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Health.  In  1882,  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
improved  methods  of  bacteriological  invesligalion  he  was  able 
to  elaborate,  be  discovered  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis;  and  in 
the  lollowiDg  year,  having  been  sent  on  an  official  mission  to 
Egypt  and  India  to  study  the  aetiology  of  Asiatic  cholera,  be 
identified  the  comma  bacillus  as  the  specific  organism  of  that 
malady.  In  i8go  great  hopes  were  aroused  by  the  announce- 
ment that  in  tuberculin  be  had  prepared  an  agent  which  exercised 
an  Inimical  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but 
the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it  as  a  remedy  for  consump- 
tion were  not  fulBlled,  though  it  came  into  considerable  vogue 
as  a  means  of  diagnosing  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  animals 
intended  for  food.  At  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in 
London  In  igoi  he  maintained  that  tuberculosis  In  man  and  In 
cattle  is  not  the  same  disease,  the  practical  inference  being  tbat 
tbe  danger  to  men  of  infection  from  milk  and  meat  is  less  than 
from  other  human  subjects  suffering  from  the  disease.  This 
statement,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  properly  proved, 
mnd  one  of  its  results  was  the  appointment  of  a  Btitisb  Royal 
Commisnon  to  study  the  question.  Dr  Koch  also  investigated 
the  nature  of  rinderpest  in  South  Africa  in  1896,  and  found  means 
of  combating  the  disease.  In  1697  be  went  to  Bombay  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  formed  to  investigate  the  bubonic  plague, 
attd  be  subsequently  undertook  extensive  travels  in  pursuit  of 
his  studies  on  the  origin  and  treatment  of  malaria.  He  was 
summoned  to  South  Africa  a  second  time  in  igoj  to  give  expert 
advice  on  other  cattle  diseases,  and  on  his  return  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1906-1907  he 
spent  eighteen  months  in  East  Africa,  Investigating  sleeping- 
sickness.  He  died  at  Baden-Baden  of  heart-disease  on  the 
iSih  of  May  toio.  Koch  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
bacteriologists  ever  known,  and  a  great  benefactor  of  humanity 
by  his  discoveries.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him,  and  in 
1905  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine. 

Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Weilert  MiUtSuttfen  Hbtr 
tim  HtUmiUtl  ttitn  Tubcrkuiost  (LL-ipzig,  1S91):  and  RtneberUkU 
liber  Rindtrptil,  Bubvncnf^st  in  Indicn  una  Afrika,  Tielst-  oder 
Surra- Krankkeil,  Texaifitber,  Irof/iicht  Malaria,  Sdneartwantrfitber 
(Berlin,  iSffg).  From  1886  onwards  he  edited,  with  Dr  Karl  FluKge, 
the  ZriUfknJI  fir  Hytitne  u«d  InfeklionikrankhttUn  (published  at 
Leipiie).  See  Locffler,  "  Robert  Koch,  turn  6oten  Ceburtitagc  "  in 
Dtut.  Mediiin.  Wocktniehr.  (No.  jo,  1903}. 

KOCH,  a  tribe  of  north-easiern  India,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  state  of  Kuch  Behar  (ij.v.).  They  are  probably  of 
Mongolian  stock,  akin  to  the  Mech,  Kachari,  Garo  and  Tippera 
tribes,  and  originally  spoke,  like  these,  a  language  of  the  Bodo 
group.  But  since  one  of  their  chii-is  established  a  powerful 
kingdom  at  Kuch  Behar  in  the  i6lh  century  they  have  gradually 
become  Hinduized,  and  now  adopt  the  name  of  Rajbansi  ( —  "  of 
royal  blood").  In  1901  the  number  in  Eastern  Ben^  and 
Assam  was  returned  at  nearly  2)  millions. 

KOCK,  CHARLES  PAUL  DE  (1 793-1871),  French  novelist,  was 
born  at  Passy  on  tbe  list  of  May  1793.  He  was  a  posthumous 
child,  bis  falhcr,  a  banker  of  Dutch  extraction,  having  been  a 
victim  of  the  Terror.  PauIdcKockbe^nn  Ufeasabanker'sclerk. 
For  the  most  part  he  resided  on  the  Boulevard  St  Martin,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  Parisians.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  >7th  of  April  1871.  He  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
very  early,  and  composed  many  operatic  libretti.  His  first 
oovd,  L'BmfttiU  dt  ma  Jemme  (tSii),  was  published  at  his  own 
expense.  In  iSio  he  began  his  long  and  successful  scries  of 
novels  dealing  with  Parisian  life  with  CeorgfOe,  ou  la  ntjrc  d» 


TabdliM.  His  period  of  greatest  and  most  successful  activity 
was  the  Restoration  and  the  early  days  of  Louis  Philippe.  He 
was  relatively  less  popular  in  France  itself  than  abroad,  where  he 
was  considered  as  the  special  painter  of  life  in  Paris.  Major 
Pendennis's  remark  tbat  he  had  read  nothing  of  the  novel  kind 
for  thirty  years  except  Paul  de  Kock,  "  who  certainly  made  him 
laugh,"  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  most  durable  of  bis  testi- 
monials, and  may  be  classed  with  the  legendary  questiim  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  to  a  Frenchman  who  was  paying  hb  respects, 
"  Vous  vetiez  de  Paris  et  vous  devea  savoir  dcs  nouvelles. 
Comment  se  porte  Paul  de  Kock  ?  "  The  disappearance  of  the 
irUelle  and  of  the  cheap  dissipation  described  by  Henri  Murger 
practically  made  Paul  de  Kock  obsolete.  But  to  the  student  of 
manners  his  portraiture  of  low  and  middle  class  life  in  tbe  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  at  Paris  still  has  Its  value. 

The  works  of  Paul  de  Kock  are  very  numerous.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  not  very  felicitous  excursions  into  historical 
romance  and  some  miscellaneous  works  of  which  his  share  in 
La  Grande  ritfe,  Paris  (1843),  is  the  chief,  they  are  all  stories 
of  middle-class  Parian  life,  of  guingudUs  and  eabardt  and 
equivocal  adventures  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  most  famous 
are  Andrl  It  Savoyard  (1835)  and  Le  Barbier  de  Paris  (1816). 

His  Jlf^ntoirM  were  published  in  1873.  See  also  Th.  Trimm,  La  Vts 
de  CiarUt  Paul  de  Kock  (1873). 

KODAIKANAL,  asanatorium  of  southern  India,  in  the  Madura 
district  of  Madras,  situated  in  the  Faini  hills,  about  7000  ft. 
above  sea-level;  pop.  (1901),  1911,  but  the  number  in  the  hot 
season  would  be  much  larger.  It  is  (Uflicult  of  access,  being 
44  m.  froma  railway  station, and  the  last  11  m. are  Impracticable 
for  wheeled  vehicles.  It  contains  a  government  observatory, 
the  appliances  of  which  are  specially  adapted  for  the  Study  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  seismcdogy  and  solar  phy»cs. 

KODAMA,  OEHTARO,  Count  (1852-1907),  Japanese  general, 
was  born  in  Cbosbu.  He  studied  military  science  in  Germany, 
and  was  appointed  vicc-mlnbtcr  of  war  in  1893.  He  became 
governor-general  of  Formosa  In  1900,  holding  at  the  same  time 
the  portfolio  of  war.  When  the  conflict  with  Russia  became 
Imminent  in  1903,  he  gave  up  his  portfolio  to  become  vice-chief 
of  the  general  staS,  a  sacrifice  which  elicited  much  public  ap- 
plause. Throughout  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904- 5) he  served 
as  chief  of  staS  to  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  and  it  was  well  under- 
stood tbat  his  genius  guided  the  strategy  of  the  whole  campaign, 
as  that  of  General  Kawakami  bad  done  in  the  war  with  China 
ten  years  previously.  General  Kodama  was  raised  In  rapid 
succession  to  the  tanks  of  baron,  viscount  and  count,  and  his 
death  in  1907  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity. 

KODDNGALUR  (or  Cxancanub),  a  town  of  southern  India, 
in  Cochin  state,  within  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Though  now 
a  place  of  little  importance,  its  historical  interest  is  considerable. 
Tradition  assigns  to  it  the  double  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
field  of  St  Thomas's  labours  (a.d.  51)  in  India  and  the  seat  of 
Cheraman  Perumal's  government.  The  visit  of  St  Thomas  is 
generally  considered  mythical;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Syrian 
Church  was  firmly  established  here  before  the  9lh  century 
(Burnell),  and  probably  the  Jews'  settlement  was  stitl  earlier. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  claim  to  hold  grants  dated  a.d.  378.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Portuguese  drove  most  of  the  Jews  to  Cochin.  Up 
to  1314,  when  the  Vypin  harbour  was  fumed,  the  only  opening 
in  the  Cochin  backwater,  and  outlet  for  the  Periyar,  was  at 
Kodungalur,  which  must  then  have  been  the  best  harbour  on  the 
coast.  In  1501  tbe  Syrian  Christians  invoked  the  protection 
of  the  Portuguese.  In  1513  the  latter  built  their  first  fort  there, 
and  in  1565  enlarged  it.  In  1661  the  Dutch  took  the  fort,  the 
possession  of  which  for  tbe  next  forty  years  was  cimtested 
between  this  nation,  the  zamorin,  and  the  raja  of  Kodungatur. 
In  1776  Tippoo  seiEcd  the  stronghold.  The  Dutch  recaptured 
it  two  years  later,  and,  having  ceded  it  to  Tippoo  in  1784,  sold 
it  to  the  T^vancore  raja,  and  again  in  1789  to  Tippoo,  who 
destroyed  it  in  the  following  year.  The  country  round  Kodun- 
galur now  forms  an  autonomous  principality,  tributary  to  the 
raja  of  Cochin. 
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niiner&iogy,  rtiairung  tat  post  uniu  loe  ciose  oi  ms  uic.  tie 
described  many  {ossils  in  the  Britiih  Museum  in  &  classic  work 
entitled  IcoHesfostUitmtaUiUs  (1810-1815).  He  died  io  London 
on  the  6th  of  September  1851. 

KOESFBU),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnisdan  province  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  Berkel,  38  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Dortmund. 
Pop.  (1905),  8449.  It  has  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one 
of  which — the  Gymnasial  Kirche — is  used  by  the  Protestant 
community.  Here  are  the  ruini  of  the  Ludgeri  Castle,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  bishop*  of  MOnster,  and  also  the  castle 
<rf  Varlar,  the  residence  of  the  princes  «rf  Salm-Horslmar. 
The  leiadinf  Indwtrlet  Indude  the  making  of  lioen  goodt  wid 
machinery. 

XOHAT,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Peshawar 
(UvUon  of  the  North-West  FroDtier  Province.  The  town  is 
37  m.  south  of  Peshawar  by  the  Kohat  Pass,  along  which  a 
military  road  was  opened  in  1901.  The  population  in  1901 
was  30,761,  including  11,670  In  the  cantonment,  which  is  garri- 
soned by  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry.  In  the  Tirah  cam- 
paign of  1897-98  Kohat  waa  the  starting-point  of  Sir  William 
Lbckhart's  expedition  against  the  Orakaaia  and  Afridii.  It  b 
the  military  base  for  the  touthein  Afridi  frontier  as  Feahawar  is 
for  the  northern  frontier  of  the  same  tribe,  and  it  Ilea  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pathan  country. 

The  Disnicr  or  Kohat  has  an  area  irf  3973  sq.  m.  It  coniisu 
chiefly  of  a  bare  and  intricate  mountain  regwn  east  of  the  Indus, 
deeply  scored  irith  river  valleya  and  ravino,  but  enclosing  a  few 
scattered  patches  of  cultivated  lowland.  The  eaaUrn  or  Khattak 
country  especially  comprises  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  ranges,  which 
fall,  however,  into  two  principal  groups,  totbe  north  and  south  of 
the  Teri  T<»  river.  The  Mirauai  valley,  in  the  extreme  west, 
appears  by  comparison  a  rich  and  fertile  tract.  In  its  small  but 
carefully  tilled  ^ena,  the  phtne,  palm,  fig  and  many  orchard  trees 
Bourish  luxuriantly;  while  a  brushwood  of  wild  olive,  mimosa  and 
other  thorny  bu^es  clothes  the  rugged  ravines  upon  the  upper 
slopes.  Occasional  grassy  glades  upon  their  udcs  form  favourite 
pasture  grounds  for  tbe  Wa^ri  trihca.  The  Teri  TtA,  rising  on  the 
eastern  limit  of  Vppa  Hiranzai,  runs  due  eastward  to  the  Indus, 
wbicb  it  joins  11  m.  N.  of  Makhad,  dividing  the  district  into  two 
main  portions.  The  drainage  from  the  northern  half  flows  south- 
ward into  the  Teri  Toi  itself,  and  northward  into  tbe  parallel 
stream  of  the  KtAat  Toi.  That  of  the  southern  tract  tails  north- 
wards also  Into  the  Teri  Toi,  and  southwards  towards  the  Kurcam 
andthelndus.  The  frontier  mountains,  continuations  of  the  Salcd 
Koh  system,  attain  in  places  a  conwderable  elevation,  the  two 
principal  peaks,  DupaSirand  Mazi  Garb,  just  beyond  tbe  British 
frontier,  being  8160  and  7940  ft.  above  the  sea  respectively. 
The  Waziri  hiUs,  on  tbe  south,  extend  like  «  wedge  between  the 
boundaries  of  Bannu  and  Kohat,  with  a  general  elevation  of  less 
than  4000  ft.  The  salt-mines  are  situated  in  the  low  line  of  hills 
crossing  the  valley  of  the  Teri  T<h,  and  extending  along  both 
banks  of  that  river.  The  deposit  hu  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  with  a  thickness  of  1000  ft.;  it  sometimes  forms  hiOs  300  h. 
in  height,  almost  entirely  composed  of  solid  rock-salt,  and  may 
probably  rank  as  one  of  the  largest  veins  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  moat  extensive  exposure  occurs  at  Bahadur  Khel,  on  the 
souih  bank  of  the  Teri  Tu.  The  annual  output  Is  aboitt  16,000 
tons,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £40,000.  Petroleum  spiinp  exude 
from  a  rock  at  Panoba,  13  m.  east  of  Kohat;  and  sulphur  abounds 
in  tbe  northern  range.  In  iqoi  the  population  was  tijMs, 
■bowing  an  increase  of  11  %  in  the  decade.  The  frontier  tribes 
on  the  Kohat  border  are  the  Afridis,  Orakaaia,  ZaimukbU  and 
Turis.  All  these  are  described  under  thrir  separate  names.  A 
railway  runs  from  Kushalgarh  through  Kohat  to  Thai,  and  the 
river  Indus  has  been  bridged  at  Kushalgarh. 

KOHAT  PASS,  a  mountain  pass  in  tbe  North-West  Frontier 
Pnndnce  of  India,  connecting  Kohat  with  Ptthawar.  ¥ma 


reiaiions  wiin  inai  inoe  nave  oeen  concernea  witn  inis  pass, 
which  ii  the  only  connexion  between  two  British  districts 
without  crossing  and  rccrossing  the  Indus  (see  Anm}.  It  b 
now  traversed  by  a  cart-road. 

KOHISTAN,  a  tract  of  country  on  tbe  Peshawar  border  of 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  Ktddsun  means 
tlie  "  country  of  the  hilb  "  and  corresponds  to  the  Eoflish  word 
hi^lands;  but  it  b  specially  applied  to  a  district,  wluck  b  very 
little  known,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Ckilas,  between  the  Kagan 
valley  and  tbe  river  Indus.  It  comprises  an  area  of  over 
tooo  sq.  m.,  and  b  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  tbe  river  Indus, 
on  the  N.E.  by  Chilaa,  and  on  the  S.  by  Kagan.  the  Chor 
Glen  and  ADai.  It  consists  roughly  of  two  main  valleys  running 
east  and  west,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  mountain 
range  over  16,000  ft.  high.  Lilce  the  mountains  of  Chilas,  those 
in  Kohinan  are  snow-bound  and  rocky  wastes  from  their  crests 
downwards  to  11,000  ft.  Below  thb  tbe  hilb  are  covered  with 
fine  forest  and  grass  to  5000  or  6000  fL,  and  in  the  valleys, 
especially  near  the  Indus,  are  fertile  basins  under  cultivation. 
Tlw  Kohbtanis  are  Mahommedans,  but  not  of  Pathan  race,  and 
a|q>ear  to  be  closely  allied  to  tbe  Chilasb.  They  are  a  weU-built, 
brave  but  quiet  people  who  carry  on  a  trade  with  British 
dbtricts,  and  liave  never  given  the  government  much  tiwible. 
There  b  little  doubt  that  the  Kohistanb  are,  like  the  Kafirs  of 
Kafiristan,  the  remnants  of  old  races  driven  by  Mabommedan 
invasions  from  tlie  valieyi  and  plains  into  the  highci  nountains. 
The  majority  have  been  converted  to  Islam  within  the  last  aoa 
yean.  The  total  population  is  about  16,000^ 

An  important  district  also  known  as  KohbUn  lies  to  tbe  north 
of  Kabul  in  Afghanblan,  extending  to  the  Hindu  Kusb.  Tbe 
Kohutani  Tajiks  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  tbe  bat 
organised  dans  tbn  opposed  the  British  occupation  of  Kabul 
in  1879-80.  Part  of  their  country  b  highly  cultivated,  abound- 
ing in  fruit,  and  includes  many  important  villagei.  It  is  bere 
that  the  remains  of  ui  ancient  dty  have  been  lately  discovered 
by  the  amir's  offidab,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  great  dty 
of  Alezaader'a  founding,  known  to  be  to  the  north  of  Kabul, 
but  wliich  had  lutlierto  escaped  identification. 

The  name  of  K<Abtan  is  also  applied  to  a  tnct  of  barren 
and  billy  country  on  the  east  border  of  Karachi  district, 
Sind. 

KOHL  (i)  The  name  of  tbe  (osmetic  used  frMn  the  earliest 
times  In  tlie  East  by  women  to  darken  the  eyelids,  in  order  to 
increase  the  lustre  of  the  eyes.  It  b  usually  composed  of  finely 
powdered  antimony,  but  smoke  black  obtained  from  burnt 
almond-sbelb  or  frankincense  b  also  used.  Tbe  Ar^MC  word 
ka^  from  which  haa  been  derived  **  alcohol,''  b  derived  fma 
iotaia,  to  stain.  (1)  "  Kohl "  or  "  koU-rahi "  (cole-rape,  from 
Lat.  catdis,  cabbage)  h  a  kind  of  cabbage  {g.v.),  with  a  turnip- 
shaped  top,  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  lor  cattle. 

K0HLHA8E,  HAHS,  a  Gernua  hbtorical  figure  about  whose 
peisonality  some  controversy  exists.  He  b  chiefly  known  as 
theherootHdnrich  von  Kleist's  novel,  iftcAaefKaUkau.  He 
was  a  merchant,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  borsedcalcr, 
and  he  lived  at  K&Un  in  Brandenburg.  In  October  1^32,  so  the 
story  runs,  whilst  proceeding  to  the  fair  at  Leipzig,  he  was 
attacked  and  hb  horses  were  taken  from  him  by  tbe  acxvants  cf 
»  Saxon  nobleman,  one-GOnter  von  Zaschwitz.  In  ctmscqneoce 
of  the  delay  the  merchant  suffered  some  loss  of  business  at  tbe 
fair  and  on  hb  return  he  refused  to  pay  the  small  sum  wfakb 
Zaschwiu  demanded  as  a  condition  of  returning  the  hoiscs- 
Instead  Koblliaae  asked  for  a  substantial  amount  of  moocy  as 
compensation  for  hb  loss,  and  failing  to  secure  ihb  he  invoked 
the  aid  of  his  sovereign,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Finding 
however  that  it  was  impoiuble  to  recover  his  horses,  be  paid 
Zaschwitz  the  sum  required  for  them,  but  reserved  to  hiinicU 
tbe  light  to  take  fuitbcrtaion.  Tliea  unable  to  obtido  icdnss 


Frederick  I.,  Kt  ft  price  upon  the  head  of  the  uigry  merchant. 
KoUhase  dow  lought  revenge  in  earnest.  Gathering  around  him 
a  band  of  criminali  and  of  desperadoes  he  spread  terror  throughout 
ihe  whole  of  Saxony;  travellers  were  robbed,  villages  were  burned 
and  towns  were  plundered.  For  some  time  the  authtmtics  were 
practically  powerless  to  stop  these  outrages,  but  in  March  1540 
Kohlhase  and  his  principal  associate,  Geoig  Nagebchmidt,  were 
seized,  and  on  the  sind  of  the  month  they  were  broken  on  the 
wheel  in  Berlin. 

The  life  and  fate  of  Kohlhase  are  dealt  with  in  Kveia)  dramas. 
See  Burkhardt,  Per  hislariukt  Hant  KMkate  Ufd  B.  boh  KUitU 
Mitkael  KoUkaat  (Leipzig,  1S64). 

KOKOMO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Howard  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Wildcat  River,  about  50  m.  N.  of  Indiana- 
polis. Pop.  (1890},  8361;  (igoo),  .10,609  of  whom  499  were 
foreign-born  and  359  negroes;  (iqio  census),  17,010.  It  Is 
served  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
Chicago  Jk  St  Louis,  and  the  Toledo  St  Louis  &  Western  railways, 
and  by  two  interurban  electric  lines.  Kokomo  is  a  centre  of 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  has  various  manufactures, 
including  flint,  plate  and  <q>alesccnt  glass,  &c  The  total  value 
of  the  factory  product  increased  from  $2,063,156  in  1900  to 
Sj>6st>io5  in  1905,  or  77-1  %;  and  in  1905  the  glass  product 
was  valued  at  %X6^,i6-],  or  13-7  %  of  the  total.  Kokomo  was 
settled  about  164b  and  became  a  dty  (under  a  state  law) 
in  1865. 

KOKO-HOR  (or  Kuku-Nok)  (Tsinfkai  of  the  Chinese,  and 
Tso-ngombo  of  the  Tanguts),  a  lake  of  Central  Asia,  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  9975  ft.,  in  the  extreme  N.E.  of  Tibet,  30  m.  from 
the  W.  frontier  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-suh,  in  100°  E. 
and  37°  H.  It  lies  amongst  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Kuen-hin, 
having  the  Nan-sban  Mountains  to  the  north,  and  the  southern 
Kokonor  range  (10,000  ft.)  on  the  south.  It  measures  66  m.  by 
40  m.,  and  contains  half  a  doun  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a 
Buddhist  (i.e.' Lamabt)  monastery,  to  which  pilgrims  resort. 
The  water  is  salt,  though  an  abundance  of  fish  live  In  it,  and  it 
often  remains  frozen  for  three  months  together  in  winter.  The 
surface  is  at  times  subject  to  cwtsiderable  variations  of  level. 
The  take  b  entered  on  the  west  by  the  river  Buhabt-gol.  The 
nomads  who  dwell  round  its  shores  arc  Tanguts. 
.  KOKSHAROV,  MKOLAI  IVAHOVICH  VOH  (1818-1893). 
Russian  mineraloKnt  and  major-general  In  the  Russian  army, 
was  born  at  Ust-Kamenogork  in  Tomsk,  on  the  5th  of  December 
t8t8  (o.s.).  He  was  educated  at  the  mQltary  school  of  mines 
in  St  Petcisbuig.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  selected  to 
accompany  R.  L  Murchjaon  and  De  Vemcuil,  and  afterwards 
De  Keyserling,  in  their  geological  survey  of  the  Russian  Eminre. 
Subsequently  be  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  the  study  of 
mineralogy  and  mining,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
institute  of  Mines.  In  1865  he  became  director  of  the  Imperial 
Mineraloslcal  Sodety  of  St  Petersburg.  Heeontributed  numer^ 
ous  papers  on  euclase,  tircon,  epidote,  orthtte,  monazite  and  other 
mineralogical  subjects  to  the  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  academies 
of  science,  to  Poggendorf's  Annalen,  Leonhard  and  Brawn's 
Jahrbiuk,  Ik.  He  also  issued  as  separate  works  Malertalen  xur 
Uinertlogi*  Russlandt  (10  v61i.|  1853-1891),  and  Yorlttungen 
tbtr  iiintretogie  (1865).  He  died  in  St  Petenbuig  on  the 
3rd  of  January  1893  (o.s.). 

KOKSTAD,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  the  capital  of  Criqualand 
East,  136  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Durt>an,  no  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Port 
Shepstone,  and  150  m.  N.  of  ¥tttt  ^  John,  Fondoland.  Fop. 
(1904),  9903,  of  whom  a  third  were  Griquas.  The  (own  Is  built 
on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg  and  Is  4170  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Behind  it  Mount  Currie  rises  to  a  height  of  7197  ft.  An 
excellent  watersupply  is  derived  from  the  mountains.  The  town 
Is  wdl  laid  oat,  and  possesses  several  haiubome  public  buildings. 
It  is  the  Centre  of  a  thriving  agricultural  district  and  has  a  con- 
utlcrable  trade  ia  wool,  {rain,  cattle  and  boiaca  with  Baautnland, 


of  the  Headman  of  the  Griqua  nation.  (See  Katfbaua  ai 
Criqualand.) 

KOLA,  a  peninsula  of  northern  Russia,  lying  between  i 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  and  the  White  Sea  on  the  S.  It  fori 
part  of  the  region  of  Lapland  and  l>elongs  administratively 
the  government  of  Archangd.  The  Arctic  coast,  known  as  t! 
Murman  coast  (Murman  being  a  corruption  of  Norman),  b  a6o  1 
Jong,  and  being  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  North  Atlani 
drift,  is  free  from  ice  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a  rocky  coa< 
buEt  oi  granite,  and  rising  to  650  ft.,  and  b  broken  by  sevei 
excdlent  bays.  On  one  of  these.  Kola  Bay,  the  Russian  gover 
mcnt  founded  in  1895  the  navat  harbour  of  Alexandrovs 
From  May  to  August  a  productive  fishery  is  carried  on  along  tl: 
coast.  Inland  the  peninsula  rises  tip  to  a  plateau,  1000  ft. 
general  elevation,  and  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  low  mou 
tains,  which  go  up  to  over  3000  ft.  in  altitude.  The  lower  slop 
of  these  mountains  are  clothed  with  forest  up  to  1300  ft.,  ai 
in  places  thickly  studded  with  lakes,  some  of  them  of  very  co 
siderable  extent,  Imandra  (330  sq.  m.),  Ump-jaur,  Nuon 
jirvi,  Guolle-jaur  or  Kola  Lake,  and  Lu-jaur,  From  these  issi 
streams  of  appreciable  magnitude,  such  as  the  Tuloma,  Vorony 
Yovkyok  or  Yokankn,  and  Ponoi,  all  flowing  into  the  Arctic,  ai 
the  Varsuga  and  Umba,  into  the  White  Sea.  The  area  of  tl 
peninsula  is  estimated  at  50,000  sq.  m.* 

See  A.  O.  Kihimann  and  Palmin,  DU  EsptdUion  natk  dtr  ffaJiim 
Kola  (1887-18Q3)  (HeUinefors) :  A.  O.  Kihl  Imann,  Berieht  tintr  wfa 
viijscnsckafUkktn  Reisedurth  Ruiiiuh'Lapplond  [Helsinsfon,  l8qo 
and  W.  Ramsay,  Gtoloiitckt  BtobcuhlungtH  auf  dtr  HMbitsel  Ko 
(Heltingfors,  1899). 

KOLABA  (or  Colaba),  a  district  of  British  India,  In  tl 
southern  div^Ion  of  Bombay.  Area,  3131  sq.  m.;  pop.  (iqoi 
^Sti66t  showing  an  increase  of  a  %  in  the  decade.  The  heai 
quarters  are  at  Alibagh.  Lying  between  the  Western  Gha 
and  the  sea,  Kdaba  district  abounds  in  hilb,  some  being  spu 
running  at  right  an^es  to  the  main  range,  wliile  others  a: 
isolated  peaks  or  lofty  ^detached  ridges.  The  sea  frontage,  1 
about  20  m.,  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  fringt 
by  a  bdt  of  coco-nut  and  betel-nut  palms.  Behind  this  be 
ties  a  stretch  of  flat  country  devoted  to  rice  cultivation.  1 
many  places  along  the  banks  of  the  salt-water  creeks  there  ai 
extensive  tracts  of  salt  marshland,  some  of  them  Teclalme< 
some  still  subject  to  tidal  inundation,  and  others  set  apart  fi 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  Tlie  district  is  traversed  by  a  fe 
small  streams.  Tidal  inlets,  of  which  the  principal  arc  tl 
Nagothna  on  the  north,  the  Roha  or  Chaul  in  the  west,  and  tl 
Bankot  creek  fn  the  south,  run  Inland  for  30  or  40  m.,  fomii 
highways  for  a  btisk  trade  in  rice,  salt,  firewood,  and  dried  fisi 
Near  the  coast  espcdally,  the  district  Is  well  supplied  wil 
reservoirs.  The  Western  Ghats  have  two  remarkable  peaks- 
Raigarh,  where  Sivajl  built  his  capital,  and  Mitadoogar.  Thej 
are  extensive  teak  and  black  wood  forests,  the  value  of  whit 
is  Increased  by  their  proximity  to  Bombay.  The  Great  India 
Peninsularailway  crosses  part  of  the  district,  and  communicatic 
with  Bombay  is  maintained  by  a  steam  ferry.  Owing  to  i 
nearness  to  that  dty,  the  district  has  sufleted  severely  froi 
plague.  Kolaba  district  takes  Its  itame  from  a  little  island  0 
Alibagh,  which  was  one  of  the  stron^wlds  of  Angtia,  the  Mai 
ratta  pirate  of  the  iSlh  century.  The  same  Island  has  give 
its  name  to  Kolaba  Point,  the  spur  of  Bombay  Island  runnir 
south  that  protects  the  entrance  to  the  hartMur.  On  Kolat 
Pdnt  are  the  terminus  of  the  Bombay  &  Baroda  tailwa: 
barracks  for  a  European  regiment,  lunatic  aaj^nm  an 
observatory. 

KOLAR,  a  town  and  district  of  India,  In  the  state  of  Mysor 
The  town  Is  43  m.  E.  of  Bangalore.   "Btif.  (1901), 
Although  of  andent  foundation,  it  has  been  almost  completel 
modernized.   Industries  include  the  weaving  of  blankets  at 
the  breeding  of  turiiqnt  for  eqxirt. 


country  is  broken  by  numerous  hill  nngEL  The  chief  riven 
are  the  Pilar,  the  South  Pinakinl  or  Penn&r,  the  North  Finaklni, 
and  the  Papagonl,  which  an  industriously  utilised  for  irrigation 
hy  means  of  ankuts  and  tanks.  The  rocks  ol  ibt  district  are 
mostly  syenite  or  granite,  with  a  small  admixture  of  mica  and 
fddspar.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  crausts  of  a  feitile  loan;  and 
in  the  higher  levels  sand  and  gnvd  are  found.  Hie  bUb  an 
covered  with  scrub,  jungle  and  brushwood.  In  1901  the 
population  was  713,600,  showing  on  increase  of  ai  %  in  the 
decade.  The  district  Is  im versed  by  the  Bangalore  line  of 
the  Madras  railway,  with  a  brandi  10  m.  long,  known  as  the 
Kolar  GoIdGelds  ndlway.  Gold  prospecUng  ]n  this  region 
began  in  1876,  and  the  industry  is  sow  settled  on  a  secure 
basis.  Here  are  situated  th«  mines  of  the  Myson,  Champion 
Reef,  Oorcgum,  and  Nandidnig  companies.  To  the  end  ol 
tgo4  the  total  value  of  gold  produced  was  ai  milUom  sterling, 
and  there  had  been  paid  in  dividends  9  millions,  and  In  royalty 
to  the  Mysore  state  one  million.  The  municipality  called  the 
Kolar  Gold  Fields  had  in  1901  a  population  of  38,104;  it  has 
suffered  severely  from  plague.  Electricity  from  the  falls  of 
the  Cauvery  (93  m.  distant)  Is  utilised  as  the  motive  power 
In  the  mines.  Sugar  manufacture  and  silk  and  cotton  weaving 
are  the  other  principal  industries  in  the  district.  The  chief 
historical  interest  of  modem  limes  centres  round  the  hill  fort 
of  Nandidrug,  which  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1791,  after 
a  bombardment  of  31  days. 

KOLBB.  ADOLPHE  WILHEUC  HERMANN  (1818-1884). 
German  chemisl,  was  born  on  the  a7tb  of  September  1818  at 
Ellichausen,  near  Gottingen,  where  in  1838  he  began  to  study 
cbemisiry  under  F.  Wohler.  In  184s  he  became  assistant  to 
R.  W.  von  Bunsen  at  Uarburg,  and  three  years  later  to  Lyon 
Playfair  at  Loiulon.  From  1847  to  iSsr  he  was  engaged  at 
Brunswick  in  editing  the  Dictionary  of  Ckemislry  started  by 
Liebig,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Marburg  as  successor 
to  Bunsen  in  the  chair  of  chemistry.  .  In  1865  he  was  called  to 
Ldptig  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  died  in  that  city  on  the 
15th  (rf  November  1SS4.  Kolbe  had  an  important  shue  In  the 
great  development  of  chemical  theory  that  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  iQth  century,  especially  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  organic  compounds,  which  be  viewed  as  derivatives 
of  Inorganic  ones,  formed  from  the  latter — In  some  cases  directly 
— by  simple  processes  of  substitution.  Unable  to  accept 
BcrEcIius's  doctrine  of  the  unalterabitity  of  organic  radicals, 
he  also  gave  a  new  interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  copulae 
under  the  influence  <rf  his  fetlow-worker  Edward  Frankland's 
conception  of  definite  atomic  saturation-capacities,  and  thus 
contributed  in  an  impntant  degree  to  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  the  structure  theory.  Kolbe  was  a  very  successful 
teacher,  a  ready  and  vigorous  writer,  and  a  brilLant  experi- 
mentalist whose  work  revealed  the  nature  of  many  compounds 
the  composition  of  which  had  not  previously  been  undmtood. 
He  published  a  Lekrbuck  der  organiaekat  Ckemu  in  1854,  smaller 
textbooks  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  in  1877-1883,  and 
Zur  Entmektluitgsgesckichte  der  theorelUchen  Ckemie  in  18S1. 
From  1870  be  was  editor  of  tbe  Journal  jUr  pralUitcke  Chemit, 
in  which  many  trenchant  criticisms  of  contemporary  chemisU 
and  thdr  doctrines  appeared  from  his  pen. 

KOLBBRO  (or  Coldexc),  a  town  of  Germany,  and  seaport 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Persante,  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  about  a  mile  below 
tbe  town,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  nilway  lines  to  Belgatd 
and  Gdlnow.  Pop.  (1905),  32,804.  It  has  a  handsome  market- 
place with  a  statue  of  Frederick  William  III.;  and  there  are 
extensive  suburbs,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Miinde. 
The  principal  buildings  arc  the  huge  red-brick  church  of  St 
Mary,  with  five  aisles,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in 
Pomerania,  dating  from  the  14th  cratury;  the  coondl-housc 


tbe  mouth  of  the  Persante,  where  there  is  a  Bghtbouse.  WooUea 
flotb,  machinery  and  s[urits  are  manufactured;  there  is  an 
extensive  salt-mine  in  the  neighbouring  Zillenberg;  tbe  salnua 
and  lamprey  fisheries  are  important;  and  a  fair  amount  d 
commercial  activity  is  maintained.  In  190^  a  mooumcBt  «ai 
erected  to  the  mcmoiy  of  Gneisenan  and  the  patriot,  JoacUm 
Christian  Nettdbeck  (1738-1824),  through  wfaose  efforts  the 
town  was  saved  from  the  French  in  1806-7. 

Originally  a  Slavonic  fort,  Kolberg  b  one  of  tbe  oldest  plaoa 
of  Pomerania.  At  an  cariy  date  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bi^ap, 
and  although  it  soon  lost  this  distinction  it  obtained  mnnidpd 
privileges  in  rass.  From  about  1376  it  ranked  as  tbe  most 
important  place  in  the  episcopal  principality  of  Ffinin.  asd 
from  13S4  it  was  a  member  of  the  llanseatic  League.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  i6]i, 
pasung  the  treaty  of  WestiAaBa  to  tbe  elector  of  Biandtik- 
burg,  Fiedeiit^  William  I.,  who  strengthened  it&  fbrtificatioos. 
The  town  was  a  centre  of  conflict  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
In  1758  and  again  in  1760  the  Russians  besieged  Koibtij  a 
vain,  but  in  1763  they  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  Sow  restored 
to  Brandentx^g,  it  was  vigorously  attacked  by  tbe  French  ia 
1806  and  1807,  but  It  was  saved  bjr  tbe  long  resjstaaee  of  iu 
inhabitants.  In  1SS7  the  fortifications  of  tbe  town  were  razed, 
and  it  has  since  become  a  fashionable  watcriag-plaee,  nainiii 
annually  nearly  15,000  visitors. 

See  Ricmann,  CttckklUt  der  Stadl  KoUtn  (Kolbcn,  it7j^; 
Stoewer.  CadiUkU  der  Sladl  KMert  (KidbeiT.  1897);  ScMcfei^ 
GesekUkU  der  Bdatfrunteii  KdUrjt  im  de»  Jakrtm  iTfff,  7760,  ijti 
und  iSor  (Kolberg,  1878):  and  Keaqiia,  Fainr  dink  Bad  USsg 
(Kolberg>  1899). 

KOLCSEY,  FEBEHCZ  (1790-1838),  Hungarian  poet,  critic  awl 
orator,  was  bom  at  Szodemcter,  in  Transylvania,  on  the  Sth  ft 
August  1790.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Kazinczy  and  zealously  ad<q>led  his  linguistic  reforms.  In  1809 
Kslcsey  went  to  Pest  and  b«»me  a  "  notary  to  tbe  royal  bosid." 
Law  proved  distasteful,  and  at  Cseke  in  Szatmir  oonnty  he 
devoted  his  time  to  aestheticai  study,  poetry,  (sitidsm.  and  tbe 
defence  of  the  theories  of  Kazinczy.  Kfilcsey's  early  lutrical 
pieces  contributed  to  the  Transylvaniait  Uuseum  did  not  attract 
much  attention,  whilst  his  severe  criticisms  of  Csokonai,  KJs, 
and  especially  Bcrtsenyi,  published  in  1817,  rendered  him  very 
unpopular.  From  iSii  to  1836  be  published  many  srparue 
poems  of  great  beauty  in  the  Aurora,  Hebe,  Atpaiia,  and  other 
magazines  of  polite  literature.  He  joined  Paul  Szcmerc  in  a  ne« 
periodical,  styled  £lH  is  liUratura  ("Life  and  Literaiuie '\ 
which  appeared  from  i8z6  to  1829,  in  4  vols.,  and  gained  i--r 
Kdlcsey  the  highest  reputation  as  a  critical  writer.  From  isjj 
to  1835  he  sat  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  where  his  ertremc  liberal 
views  and  his  singular  eloquence  soon  rendered  him  famous  as  x 
parliamentary  leader.  Elected  on  the  i7lh  of  November  iS;.3 
a  member  of  tbe  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  tock 
part  in  its  first  grand  meeting;  in  1833,  be  delivered  ks 
famous  oration  on  Kazinc^,  asd  in  iSjiS  that  on  bis  fomtr 
opponent  Daniel  Berzsenyi.  When  in  1838  Baron  Wessdcnji 
was  unjustly  thrown  into  prison  upon  a  charge  oC  ttcam, 
Kolcsey  eloquently  though  unsuccessfully  conducted  his  defence; 
and  he  died  about  a  week  afterwards  (August  14)  from  inicnol 
inflammation.  His  collected  woriu,  in  6  vols.,  were  puUisM 
at  Pest,  1840-1848,  and  his  journal  of  the  diet  of  i8j9-i3j6 
appeared  in  1S48.  A  monument  erected  to  the  tnemoiy  d 
KAIcsey  was  unveiled  at  Ssatmir-NCmeti  on  the  istfa  d 
September  1S64. 

See  G.  Steinacker,  Unrarutkt  Z-jriktr  (Leipae,  and  Peat,  itra^ 
F.  Toldy.  JtfouKir  K6U6k  titU  (1  voU..  Pest,  1871):  J.  Fefevzy  a^ 
J.  Danielik,  Magyar  Ir6k  (>  voU.,  Pesc, 

KOLDIHO.  a  town  of  Denmark  in  the  omt  (county)  of  Vejle  c-- 
the  cost  coast  of  Jutland,  on  the  Koldingfjord.  an  inlet  of  the 
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UtUcBelt.QiQ.K.ofths.Genii&iiFronUer.  Pop.  (1901),  11,516. 
It  bon  Lhc  Eastern  railway  of  Jutland.  The  harbour  throughout 
bas  X  depth  of  over  lo  ft.  A  little  to  the  norlh-west  is  the 
splendid  remnant  of  the  loyal  castle  Koldinghuua,  formerly 
called  Oemsborg  ot  Arensborg.  It  was  begun  by  Duke  Abel  in 
1148;  in  1808  it  was  burned.  The  large  square  tower  was  built 
by  Christian  IV.  (i5Sft-i648),  and  was  surmounted  by  colossal 
statues,  of  which  one  is  still  standing.  It  contains  an  anti- 
quarian and  historical  museum  U&gi).  The  name  ot  Kolding 
occurs  in  the  lOth  century,  but  its  earliest  known  town-rights 
date  front  1311.  In  1644  it  was  the  scene  of  a  Danish  victory 
over  the  Swedes,  and  on  the  23nd  of  April  1S49  of  a  Dani^ 
defeat  by  the  troops  of  Schlcswig-Holstcin.  A  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Little  Belt  with  its  islands,  and  over  the  mainland, 
is  obtained  from  the  Skamlin^bank,  ft  slight  elevation  8)  m. 
S.E.,  where  ao  obelisk  (iS6j)  commemorates  the  effort  made  to 
preserve  the  Danish  language  in  Schleswig. 

KOLOUEV,  KoLCUErr  or  Kalcuyev,  an  island  off  the  north- 
west of  Russia  in  Europe,  belonging  to  the  government  of  Arch- 
angcL  It  liesaboutsom.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland, 
and  is  of  roughly  oval  form,  54  m.  in  length  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. 
and  39  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  It  lies  in  a  shallow  sea,  and  is 
quite  low,  the  highest  point  being  350  ft.  above  the  sea.  Peat- 
bop  and  grass  lands  cover  the  greater  pan  of  the  surface;  there 
arc  several  considerable  streams  and  a  large  number  of  small  lakes. 
The  island  is  of  recent  geological  formation;  ft  consists  almost 
wholly  of  disintegrated  sandstone  or  clay  (which  rises  at  the 
north-west  into  cliffs  up  lo  60  ft.  high),  with  scattered  masses 
of  granite.  Vegetation  is  scanty,  but  bears,  foxes  and  other 
Arctic  animals,  geese,  swans,  fee,  provide  mcan$  of  ItveUbood  for 
•  iew  Samoyed  hunters. 

KOLBAPUb.  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Dcccan 
division  of  Bombay.  It  is  the  fourth  in  importance  of  the  Msh- 
ratta  principalities,  the  other  three  bcini;  Baroda,  Gwalior  and 
lodore;  and  it  is  the  principal  state  under  the  political  control 
of  the  government  <rf  Bombay.  Together  with  its  jagirs  or 
fiendatories,  it  covers  an  area  of  3165  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  popula- 
tion was  910,011.  The  estimated  revenue  is  £300.000,  Kolhapur 
stretches  from  the  heart  of  the  Western  Ghats  eastwards  into  the 
plain  of  the  Dcccan.  Along  the  spurs  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Chats  lie  irild  and  picturesque  hill  slopes  and  valleys,  producing 
little  but  timber,  and  till  recently  covered  with  rich  forests. 
The  centre  of  the  state  is  crossed  by  several  lines  of  low  hills  run- 
ning at  right  angles  from  the  main  range.  In  the  east  the 
country  becomes  more  open  and  presents  the  unpicturcsquc  uni- 
formity of  a  well-cultivated  and  treeless  plain,  broken  only  by  an 
occauonal  river.  Among  the  western  hills  ace  the  ancient  Mah- 
ratta  strongholds  of  Panhala,  Vi^halgarh,  Bavda  and  Rungna. 
The  rivers,  though  navigable  during  the  rains  by  boats  of  2  tons 
burthen,  are  all  fordablc  during  the  hot  months.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  the  hiUs,  and  smelting  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  con- 
sideiaUe  extent;  but  now  the  Kolhapur  mineral  cannot  compete 
with  that  imported  from  Europe.  There  are  several  good  stone 
quarries.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  rice,  millets, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  sa£Qower  and  vegetables. 

The  rajas  of  Kolhapur  trace  their  descent  from  Raja  Ram,  • 
younger  son  of  Sivaji  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Uahrattit 
power.  The  prevalence  of  piracy  caused  the  British  government 
to  send  expeditions  against  Kolhapur  in  1765  and  1791;  and  in 
tfie  early  years  of  the  19th  century  the  misgovcmment  of  the 
chief  compelled  the  British  to  resort  to  military  operations,  and 
ultimately  to  appoint  an  officer  to  manage  the  state.  In 
recent  years  the  state  has  been  conspicuously  well  governed,  on 
the  pattern  of  British  administration.  The  raja  Shahu  Chhatra- 
pati,  G.C.S.I.  (who  is  cnlillcd  to  a  salute  of  11  guns)  was  born  in 
1S74,  and  ten  years  later  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  adoption. 
The  principal  institutions  are  the  Rajaram  colkgc,  the  high 
school,  a  technical  school,  an  agricultural  school,  and  training- 
actiools  for  both  masters  and  misttesacs.  The  state  railway  from 
Itliraj  junction  to  Kolhapur  town  is  worked  by  the  Southern 
Mahrat  la  company.  In  recent  years  the  stale  has  suffered  from 
both  famine  and  plague. 
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The  town  of  Kolhapux,  or  Euvr,  ts  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway,  30  m.  from  the  main  line. 
Pop.  (1901),  54i37J-  Besides  a  number  of  handsome  modern 
public  buildings,  the  town  has  many  evidences  of  antiquity. 
Originally  it  appears  to  have  been  an  important  religious  centre, 
and  numerous  Buddhist  remaiiu  have  been  discovered  in  the 
nei  gh  bourhood. 

KOUff,  or  Neu-Koldi  (also  KoUin;  Czech,  Nov^  Kolln\  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  40  m.  £.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1900),  15,035,  mostly  Czech.  It  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  and 
amongst  its  noteworthy  buildings  may  be  specially  mentioned 
the  beautiful  early  Gothic  church  of  St  Bartholomew,  erected 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  The  industries  of  the 
town  include  sugar-relining,  steam  mills,  brewing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  starch,  syrup,  spirits,  potash  and  tin  ware.  The 
neighbourhood  is  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Kolin  is  chiefly  famous  on  account  of  the  battle  here 
on  the  iSth  of  June  1757,  when  the  Prussians  tmdcr  Frederick 
theGreat  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  Daun  (see  Seven 
Yeabs'  Was).  The  result  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Prague 
and  the  evacuation  of  Bohemia  by  the  Prussians.  Kolin  was 
colonized  in  the  13th  century  by  German  settlers  and  made  a 
royal  dty.  In  i4>i  it  was  captured  by  the  men  of  Prague,  and 
the  German  inhabitants  who  refused  to  accept "  the  four  articles  " 
were  expelled.  In  1437  the  town  declared  against  Prague,  was 
besieged  by  Prokop  the  Great,  and  suncndcred  to  him  upon  coii- 
ditions  at  tlie  dose  of  the  year. 

KOUl,  a  caste  or  tribe  of  Western  India,  of  uncertain  origin. 
Possibly  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Turki  kiiUh  a  slave;  and, 
according  to  one  theory,  this  name  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
familiar  word  "  cooly  "  for  an  agricultural  labourer.  They  form 
the  main  part  of  the  inferior  agriciJtura!  population  of  Gujarat, 
where  they  were  formerly  notorious  as  robbers;  but  they  also 
extend  into  the  Konkan  and  the  Deccan.  In  iqoi  the  number 
of  Kolis  in  all  India  was  returned  as  nearly  3I  millions;  but  this 
total  includes  a  distinct  weaving  caste  of  Kolis  or  Koris  in 
northern  India. 

KOLUKER,  BDZNHPH  AUBRT  von  (1817-1905).  Swiss 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  bom  at  Ziirich  on  the  6lh  of 
July  1S17.  His  father  and  his  mother  were  both  Zurich  people, 
and  he  in  due  time  married  a  lady  from  Aargau,  so  that  Switzer- 
land can  claim  him  as  whoUy  her  own,  though  he  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  In  Germany.  Mis  early  education  was 
carried  on  in  Zurich,  and  he  entered  the  university  there  in  rSjd. 
After  two  years,  however,  he  moved  to  the  university  of  Bonn, 
and  later  to  that  of  Berlin,  becoming  at  the  latter  place  the  pupil 
of  Johannes  Muller  andof  F.  G.  J.  Ilcnle:  He  graduated  in  philo- 
sophy at  Zilrich  bi  1841,  and  In  medicine  at  Heidelberg  in  184a. 
Tlie  £rst  academic  post  which  he  held  was  that  of  prosector  of 
anatomy  under  Hcnle;  but  his  tenure  of  this  office  was  brief,  for 
in  1844  his  native  city  called  him  back  toils  university  to  occupy 
a  chair  as  professor  extraordinary  of  physiology  and  comparative 
anatomy.  His  stay  here  too,  however,  was  brief,  for  in  r847  the 
university  of  WQrzburg,  attracted  by  his  rising  tame,  offered  him 
the  post  of  professor  of  physiology  and  of  microscopical  and 
comparative  anatomy.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  at 
Wlirzburg  he  remained  thenceforth,  refusing  oU  offcn  templing 
him  to  leave  the  quiet  academic  life  of  the  Bavarian  town,  where 
he  died  on  the  md  of  November  1905. 

Ktilliker's  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  that  of  the  tool 
with  which  during  his  long  life  he  so  assiduwisly  and  successfully 
worked,  the  microsc(^  Hie  time  at  which  he  began  his  studies 
coincided  with  that  (rf  the  revival  of  the  microscopic  investigation 
of  living  beings.  Two  centuries  earlier  the  great  Italian  Mal- 
pighi  had  started,  and  with  his  own  hand  had  carried  far  the 
study  by  the  help  of  the  microscope  of  the  minute  structure  o( 
animals  and  plants.  After  hfalpighi  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
though  continually  progressing,  made  no  remarkable  bounds  for- 
ward until  the  second  quarter  of  the  ■9th  century,  when  the 
improvement  of  the  compound  microscope  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  promulgation  by  Theodor  Schwann  and  Matthias  Schleidea 
of  liie  "  cdl  theory  "  on  the  other,  inaugurated  a  new  am  of 
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M  tne  ecu  tMoiy,  were  lenaing  to  dc  prominent,  ncnies 
labours  were  for  the  most  pftrt  limited  to  the  micn»cop!c  in- 
mtigaUon  of  the  minute  stniciurc  of  the  tissues  of  man  and  of 
the  higher  aoimtis,  the  latter  beinji  studied  by  him  mainly  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  the  fornier.  But  KoUiker  had  another 
teacher  besides  Hcnle,  the  evea  greater  Jobaones  Mullcr,  whose 
active  mind  was  sweeping  over  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
striving  to  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  structure  of  living  creatures 
of  all  sorts,  and  keeping  steadQy  in  view  the  wide  biological 
problenu  of  function  and  of  origin,  which  the  facts  of  structure 
might  serve  to  solve.  We  may  probably  trace  to  the  influence 
of  these  two  great  teachers,  strengthened  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  the  threefold  character  of  Kfilliker's  long-continued  and 
varied  labours.  In  all  of  them,  or  in  almost  aflof  them,  the 
microscope  was  the  instrument  of  inquiry,  but  the  problem  to  be 
solved  by  mearu  of  the  instrument  belonged  now  to  one  branch 
of  biology,  now  to  anoilier. 

At  Zurich,  and  afterwards  at  WQrxburg,  the  title  of  the  chair 
which  he  held  laid  upon  him  the  duty  of  teaching  comparative 
anatomy,  and  very  many  of  the  numcRnis  memoirs  which  he 
published,  including  the  very  first  paper  which  he  wrote,  and 
which  appeared  in  1841  before  he  graduated,  "OntheNalure  of 
the  so-called  Seminal  Animalcules."  were  directed  towards 
elucidating,  by  help  of  the  microscope,  the  structure  of  animals 
of  the  most  varied  kinds— that  is  lo  say,  were  zoological  in  char- 
acter. Notable  among  these  were  his  papers  on  the  Medusae 
and  allied  creatures.  His  activity  in  this  direction  led  Mm  to 
make  zoological  excursions  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to 
the  coasts' of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  undertake,  conjointly  with 
his  friend  C.  T.  E.  von  Sicbold,  the  editorship  of  the  ZcitichrififUr 
WistenschaJUicke  Zodopt,  which,  founded  in  1848,  continued 
urtder  his  hands  to  be  one  of  tlM  most  Important  loologlcal 
periodicals. 

At  the  time  when  Kfilliker  was  beginning  his  career  the  in- 
fluence of  Karl  Ernst  von  Bacr's  embryological  teaching  was 
already  being  widely  felt,  men  were  learning  to  recognize 
the  importance  to  morpbolofijcal  ud  zoologiad  studies  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  aniraab;  and  KfiUiker 
plunged  with  enthusiasm  into  the  relatively  new  line  of  inquiry. 
His  earlier  efforts  were  directed  to  the  invertebrata,  and  his 
memoir  on  the  development  of  cephalopods,  which  appeared  in 
1844,  Is  a  classical  work;  but  he  soon  passed  on  to  the  vertebrata, 
and  studied  not  only  the  amphibian  embryo  and  the  chick,  but 
also  the  mammalian  embryo.  He  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  to  introduce  into  this  branch  of  biological  inquiry  the 
newer  microscopic  technique — the  methods  of  hardening,  section- 
cutting  and  staining.  By  doing  so,  not  only  waa  he  enabled  to 
make  rapid  progress  himself,  but  he  also  placed  in  the  hands  of 
others  the  means  of  a  tike  advance.  The  remarkable  strides  for- 
ward which  embryology  mode  during  the  middle  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  igth  century  will  always  be  associated  with  bis 
name.  His  Lectwa  on  Dmltpment,  pubUahed  In  i86i,  at  once 
became  a  standard  work. 

But  neither  zoology  nor  embryology  furnished  K^Iker's  cUef 
claim  to  fame.  If  he  did  much  for  these  branches  of  sdence.he 
did  still  more  for  histology,  the  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  animal  tissues,  liiis  he  made  emphatic&l^  his  own.  It 
may  Indeed  be  said  that  there  is  no  fragment  of  the  body  of 
man  and  of  the  higher  animals  on  which  he  did  not  leave  his  mark, 
and  in  more  places  than  one  his  mark  was  a  mark  of  fundamental 
importance.  Among  Us  earlier  results  may  be  mentioned  the 
demonstration  in  1S47  that  smooth  or  nnstriited  mtncleisinade 
up  of  distinct  units,  of  nucleated  musde-cdb.  In  this  work  he 
followed  in  the  footstcpsof  his  master  Henle.  A  few  yean  before 
this  men  were  doubting  whether  arteries  were  muscular,  and 
no  solid  histological  basis  as  yet  existed  for  those  views  as  to  the 
action  of  the  nervous  s>-stem  on  the  drculation,  wl&ch  were  soon 


muscie,  SKin,  none,  teem,  oiooa-vesscis  ana  viscen  were  sll 
investigated  by  him;  and  he  touched  none  of  them  without 
striking  out  some  rtew  truths.  The  results  at  which  he  arrivL-d 
were  recorded  partly  in  separate  memoirs,  partly  in  his  great 
textbook  on  microsco[xcal  anatomy,  which  first  saw  the  li^ht 
In  1850,  and  by  which  he  advanced  histology  no  less  than  by 
hit  own  researches.  In  the  case  of  almost  every  tissue  our 
presrat  knowledge  contains  something  great  or  small  which 
we  owe  to  RtUliker;  but  It  is  on  the  ncr%-ous  system  that  his 
name  is  Wlitun  in  largest  letters.  So  early  as  ra45,  while  still 
at  ZOnA,  he  siiiq>lied  iriiat  was  as  yet  still  lacking,  the  dear 
proof  that  oerve-fibies  are  continuous  with  nerve-<xlls,  and  so 
furnished  the  abaohitely  neossary  basis  for  all  sound  specula- 
tlons  as  to  the  actions  of  the  centrd  nervous  system.  Frttm  thit 
lime  onward  he  continually  laboured,  and  always  fruitfully, 
at  the  histology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  more  especially  at  the 
difficult  problems  presented  by  the  intricate  patterns  in  which 
fibres  and  cells  are  woven  together  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
In  his  <dd  age,  at  a  time  when  he  had  fully  earned  the  right  to 
fold  his  arms,  and  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  be  still  emiched  neun>> 
lo^cal  science  with  results  of  (he  highest  value.  Fmm  his  early 
days  n  master  of  method,  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  value  of  the  new 
Colgl  method  for  the  investigatiw)  of  the  central  nervous  sysieo, 
and,  to  the  great  benefit  of  sdence,  took  up  once  more  in  his  old 
age,  with  the  aid  of  a  new  means,  the  studies  for  which  he  bii 
done  so  much  in  hb  youth.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  much  d 
that  exact  knowledge  of  the  inner  stmctitre  of  the  brain,  which 
Is  rendering  possible  new  and  faithful  conceptions  of  its  working 
came  from  his  hands. 

Lastly,  K&lliker  was  in  his  earlier  years  professor  of  ph>-sio)of;y 
as  ¥rell  as  of  anatomy;  and  not  only  did  his  histological  labours 
almost  always  carry  i^ysiological  lessons,  hut  he  also  enricbci 
physiology  with  the  results  of  direct  researches  of  an  exocrimer.-  il 
kind,  notably  those  on  curare  and  some  other  poisons.  In  (act, 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  science  of  centuries  ago  to  find  a  msji 
of  sdence  of  so  many-sided  an  activity  as  he.  Hb  life  ooits  t  i  t  u:  cd 
in  acertainienseaprotest against  tlut  spcdaliied  diffcrcntiat  nii 
which,  however  nach  it  inay  under  certain  aspects  be  regreticil, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  necessities  of  modem  development.  la 
Johannes  MUlIer'a  days  no  one  thought  of  parting  anatomy  aoi 
physiology;  nowadays  no  one  thinks  of  joining  them  together. 
KIdllker  did  In  his  work  join  them  together,  and  indeed  said 
himself  that  he  thought  they  ought  never  to  be  kept  apart. 

Naturally  a  man  of  so  much  accomplishment  was  not  left  «i;h- 
out  honours.  Formerly  known  simply  as  KtiUiker,  the  ti;k 
"  von  "  was  added  to  hk  name.  HC  was  made  a  member  of  1^ 
learned  societies  of  many  countries;  lnEn^and,iriiichhc  visiit-d 
more  than  once,  and  where  he  became  wdl  known,  the  Ro>  *! 
Society  made  him  a  fellow  in  1S60,  and  in  1897  gave  him  iu 
highest  token  of  esteem,  the  Copley  inedal.  (M.  F.) 

KOUXHITAJ,  HUOO  (1750-1813).  Polish  pcditidaa  and  writer, 
was  bom  in  1750  at  NkcdsUwiee  in  Sudomit,  and  cdacued  at 
FlnoDw  and  Cracow.  After  taking  orders  he  went  (1770)  to 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  oni 
common  kw,  and  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  tbe  study 
of  the  fine  arts,  especially  <rf  architecture  and  painting.  .\c 
Rome  too  hetrfitalned  a  Ganoniy  attached  to  Cnaw  cathedral, 
and  on  hb  return  to  Poland  fa  1755  threw  hinisdf  heart  ajid  s^ 
Into  the  question  of  educational  reform.  His  efforts  were  impci  .-J 
by  the  obstruction  of  the  clergy  of  Cracow,  who  regarded  him  -i 
u  adventurer;  but  be  succeeded  in  reforming  the  univetaity  aft  ir 
Us  own  mind,  and  wu  its  rector  for  three  years  (1783-17^5* 
K^lontaJ  next  turned  his  attention  to  politics.  In  1786  he  v-^ 
appointed  referendarius  of  Lithuania,  and  during  the  Four  Ye^' 
Diet  (I78S-I7Q3)  displayed  an  amazing  and  many-sided  «ctiv.:y 
as  one  of  the  nformers  of  the  constitnfion.  He  grouped  arouod 
him  jJl  the  lending  writers,  puMtrisU  and  pwnii  iiiwyotunmca 
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oftbedty;  dedtimed  against  prejadices;  ttlmuUted  tfae  timid; 
inspired  the  lalcewKrin  with  cothuaiasm;  and  never  rested  till  the 
const  it  ut  ion  of  the  3rd  of  May  1 79 1  had  been  carried  through.  In 
June  1791  Kollontai  was  appointed  vice-chancellor.  On  the 
triumph  of  the  reactionaries  and  the  fall  of  the  national  party, 
be  secretly  placed  in  the  kins's  hands  his  adhesion  to  the  tri- 
umphant Confederation  of  Ta^wica,  a  false  step,  much  blamed 
at  the  time,  but  due  not  to  personal  ambition  but  to  a  desire  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck  of  the  constitution.  He  then 
emigrated  to  Dresden.  On  the  outbreak  of  Kosciusako's  in- 
surrection he  returned  to  Poland,  and  as  member  of  the  national 
government  and  ministerof  finance  took  a  leading  part  la  aSiin. 
But  bis  radicalism  had  now  become  of  a  disruptive  quality,  and 
he  quarrelled  with  and  even  thwarted  Kosciussko  because  the 
dictator  would  not  admit  that  the  Polish  rqHiblic  could  only  be 
saved  by  the  methods  of  JacoUnism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  conservative  section  of  the  Poles  r^arded  KoUontaj  as  "  a 
second  Robespierre,"  and  he  is  even  suspected  of  complidly  In 
the  outrages  of  the  17th  and  iSthof  June  1794,  when  the  Warsaw 
m<^  massacred  the  political  prlsonen.  On  the  collapse  of  the 
insurrection  Kollontaj  emigrated  to  Austria,  where  from  1795 
to  i8oa  be  was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  finally  released 
through  the  mediation  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryskl,  and  returned 
to  Poland  utterly  discredited.  The  remainder  of  his  life  wo*  a 
ceaseless  struggle  against  privation  and  prejudice.  He  died  at 
Warsaw  on  the  28th  of  February  181 1. 

or  hi*  numerous  works  the  most  notable  are;  PMieaJ  Stttdut 
at  VUt  CkaiufUor  IFci.)  (in «  vols.,  Wamw,  1791);  OnUuErection 
and  Fall  of  tht  Conititution  of  iiaj  (Pot-)  (Leipcis,  1793;  Pari*, 
186S  }:  Corretpondrntwith  T.  tiackt  (Pol-)  (Cracow,  1854};  LtlUrl 
TritleH  during  Emi^tulion,  170^-17^4  (Pol.)  {Po»en,  1871}. 

See  lenarz  Dadcni,  Ntcroloty  0}  Hut^  KsAlontah  (Pol.)  rCiacow, 
iSio) ;  flcnryk  Schmitt,  Revirm  0}  the  Li/e  and  Works  of  KoiloHlcj 
(Pol.)  (LeniU-re.  i860) ;  Wojcick  Grochowski,  "  Life  of  Kollontaj  " 
(Pol.)  in  Tygod  lUiu.  (Warsaw,  1861J.  (R.  N.  B.) 

KOLOMEA  (Polish,  Kolomyja),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia, 
turn.  S.  of  Lembergby  rail.  Pop.  (1900},  34,188,  of  which  half 
were  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pnith,  and  has  an  active  trade 
in  agricultural  products.  To  the  N.E.  of  Kolomea,  near  the 
Dniester,  lies  tbe  village  of  Czemelica,  with  ruins  of  a  strongly 
fortified  castle,  which  served  as  the  residence  of  John  Sobieski  \ 
during  his  campaigns  against  the  Turks.  Kolomea  is  a  very  old 
town  and  is  mentioDed  already  in  1140,  but  the  assertion  that 
it  was  a  Roman  settlement  under  the  name  of  Colcnia  Is  not 
proved.  It  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Polish  province  of 
Fokutia,  and  it  suffered  severely  during  the  15th  and  t6th 
centuries  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moldavians  and  the  Tatars. 

KOLOHHA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
situated  on  tbe  railway  between  Moscow  and  Ryazan,  73  m.  S.E. 
of  MoKow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moskva  river  with  tbe  Kolo- 
menka.  Pop.  (1897),  90,970.  It  is  an  old  town,  mentioned  in 
the  annals  in  1177,  and  until  the  14th  century  was  the  capital 
of  the  Ryazan  principality.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the  invasions 
of  the  Tatars  in  the  ijlh  century,,  who  destroyed  it  four  times,  as 
well  as  from  the  wars  of  the  17th  century;  but  it  always  recovered 
aod  has  never  tost  its  commercial  importance.  During  the  19th 
century  it  became  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cottons, 
ropes  and  leather.  Here  too  are  railway  workshops,  where 
locomotives  and  wagons  are  made.  Kolomna  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  tallow,  skins,  salt  and  timber.  It 
has  several  old  churehes  of  great  archaeological  interest,  including 
two  of  the  14th  century,  one  being  the  cathedral.  One  gate 
(restored  in  1895)  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Kreml  stiO  survives. 

KOLOZSVAR  (Gcr.  KlausenbuTf,  Rum.  Cluj),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Kolozs, 
and  formerly  tbe  capital  of  the  whole  of  Transylvania,  248  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  tail.  Pop.  (1900I,  46,670.  It  is 
situated  in  d  picturesque  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Szamos,  and  comprises  the  inner  town  (formerly  surrounded 
with  walls)  and  five  suburbs.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  while  on  the  other  side  is  the 
so-called  Bridge  Suburb  and  the  citadel  (erected  in  1715). 
Upon  tbe  slopes  of  tbe  citadel  hill  there  is  a  gipsy  quarter. 


With  the  exception  of  the  old  quarter,  Kolonvir  is  generally 
well  laid  out,  ioA  contains  many  broad  and  fine  streets,  several 
of  which  diverge  at  tight  angles  from  the  principal  square. 
In  this  square  is  situated  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Michael  ( 1 396- 
1433);  in  front  b  a  braue  equestrian  statue  of  King  Matthias 
Ouvinus  by  tbe  Hungarian  sculptor  Fadrusz  (1901).  Other 
notewttfthy  buildings  are  tbe  Reformed  church,  built  by  Matthias 
Corvinus  In  i486  and  ceded  to  tbe  Calvinists  by  Bethlen  Gabor  in 
1631;  the  house  in  which  Matthias  Corvinus  was  bom  (1443), 
which  contains  an ettanogtapbical  museum;  the  county  and  town 
balls,  a  museum,  and  the  university  buildings.  A  feature  of 
Kolozsvir  b  tbe  large  number  of  handsome  mansions  belonging 
to  tbe  Ttansylvanian  nobles,  who  reside  here  during  the  winter. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unitarian  bishop,  and  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Calvinists  for  tbe  Ttansylvanian  circle.  Kolozsv&r  is  the 
literary  and  scientific  centre  of  Ttansylvania,  and  is  the  seat  of 
numerous  literary  and  sdeotific  associations,  it  contains  a 
university  (foimded  in  1873),  with  four  faculties — theology,  phi- 
losophy, law  and  medicine — frequented  by  about  1900  students 
In  1905;  and  amongst  its  other  educational  establishments  are 
a  Beminary  for  Unitarian  priests,  an  agricultural  college,  two 
training  schools  for  teachers,  a  oommerdal  academy,  and  several 
secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  industry  comprises 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  wooUen  and  linen  doth, 
p^ier,  sugar,  candles,  soap,  earthenwares,  as  well  as  breweries 
and  distilleries. 

Kolozsvir  Is  believed  to  occui^  tbe  site  of  a  Roman  settlement 
named  Hapoea,  Colonized  by  Saxons  In  1 178,  It  then  received 
its  Orman  name  <rf  Klautenburg,  from  the  old  word  Klatue, 
signifying  a  "mountain  pass."  Between  the  years  iSAS  and 
1570  large  numben  of  the  Saxon  population  left  the  town  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  Introduction  of  Unitarian  doctrines.  In  1 798  the 
town  was  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  fire.  As  capital  of 
Transylvania  and  the  seat  of  the  Transylvanian  diets,  Kolazaviir 
from  1830  to  1848  became  the  centre  of  tbe  Hungarian  national 
movement  In  tbe  ctand  principality;  and  in  December  1848  h 
was  taken  and  gai^oned  by  the  Hungarians  under  General  Bern. 

KOWINO.  one  of  the  chief  iron-works  of  the  crown  In  Russia, 
In  the  government  of  St  Petersburg,  16  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  of  St 
Petersburg  on  the  railwqr  to  Moscow,  and  on  the  Izbora  river. 
Pop-  (i897>,-S976.  Aaaend  imageol  St  Nichohtt  In  tbe  Trinity 
church  b  vblted  by  nnmetotu  frflgrims  on  the  asnd  of  May 
every  year.   Here  b  an  hon-foundryof  the  Rus^an  admiralty. 

KOU,  a  generic  name  ^^ied  by  Hindus  to  the  Munda,  Ho 
and  Oraon  tribes  of  BengaL  Tbe  Mundas  are  an  aboriginal  tribe 
of  Dravidiui  physical  t3rpe,lnlubitlng  the  ChotaNagpur  division, 
and  numbering  438,000  In  1901.  Tbe  majority  of  them  are  ani- 
mists  in  religion,  but  Chrbttanity  is  making  rapid  strides  among 
them.  The  village  community  in  its  primitive  form  still  exists 
among  the  Mundas;  the  discontent  due  to  the  oppression  of  their 
landlords  led  to  the  Mtuda  risint  of  1899,  and  to  the  remedy  of 
the  alleged  grievances  by  a  new  settlement  of  tbe  dbtrict.  Tbe 
Hos,  who  are  closely  akin  to  the  Mundas,  also  inhabit  the  Chota 
Nagpur  division;  In  1901  they  numbered  386,000.  They  were 
formeriy  a  very  pugnacious  race,  who  successfully  defended  their 
territoiy  against  aU  comers  vntil  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Brituh  In  the  early  part  of  the  t9th  century,  bdng  known  as  tbe 
Larka  (or  fighting)  Kols.  They  are  still  great  sportsmen,  using 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Like  the  Mundas  they  areanlmists,  but  they 
show  little  inclination  for  Christianity.  Both  Mundas  and  Hos 
qieak  direct*  of  the  o^cnre  linguistic  famOy  knows  as  Munda  or 
Kol. 

See  Imp,  CwtUer  ef  India,  vols,  xiil.,  sviil.  (Oxford,  1908). 

KOLTVAfl.  (0  A  town  of  West  Siberia,  in  tbe  govemment 
of  Tomsk,  on  the  Chans  river,  5  m.  from  tbe  Ob  and  1*0  m. 
S.5. W.  of  the  city  of  Tomsk.   It  b  a  wealthy  town,  the  merehanta 

carrying  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  cattle,  hides,  tallow, 
corn  and  fish.  It  was  founded  in  17 13  under  the  name  of  Chausky 
Ostrog,  and  has  grown  rapidly.  Fop.  (1897),  11,703.  (a) 
KoLYVsSSKiy  Zavod,  another  town  of  tbe  same  govemment. 
In  tbe  district  of  Biysk,  Altai  na^,  on  tbcL^yclaya  river,  193  m. 
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5.E.  of  Baniaul;  altitude,  tiQO  ft.  It  is  Tenowned  for  its  stone- 
cutting  factory,  wheie  marble,  j^per,  various  porphyries  and 
breccias  are  worked  into  vases,  columns,  &c.  Pop.,  5000.  (5) 
Old  name  of  Reval  (;.*.). 

KOHAROH  (Ger.,  Komom},  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
KomSrom,  Hungary,  65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Budapest  by  raiL  Pop. 
(iQoo),  16,816.  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  CsalI6kttz  or  Grosse  Schfitt,  at  the  conSiTence  of  the  Waag 
with  the  Danube.  Just  below  Kom&rom  the  two  arms  into 
which  the  Danube  separates  below  Pieasburg,  forming  the  Grosse 
SchbLt  island,  unite  again.  Since  1896  the  market-town  of 
Uj-SzOny,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  has 
been  incorporated  with  Kom&rom.  The  town  is  celebrated 
chiefly  for  its  fortifications,  which  form  the  centre  of  the  inland 
fortifications  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  A  brisk 
trade  in  cereals,  timber,  wine  and  fish  is  carried  on.  Komirom 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  having  received  its  charter 
in  1265.  The  fortifications  were  begun  by  Matthias  Corvinus, 
and  were  enlarged  and  strengthened  during  the  Turkish  wars 
(i5a6-fi4).  New  forts  were  constructed  in  1665  and  were  greatly 
enlarged  between  1805  and  1809.  In  1543,  1594,  1598  and 
1663  it  was  beleaguered  by  the  Turks.  It  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  free  town  in  1751.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  of  1848-49  Komfirom  was  a  principal  point  of  military 
operations,  and  was  long  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Austrians, 
who  on  the  nth  of  JiUy  1S49  were  defeated  there  by  General 
GSrgei,  and  on  the  srd  of  August  by  General  Klapka.  On  the 
37th  of  September  the  fortress  capitulated  to  the  Austrians  upon 
honourable  terms,  and  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  October  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Hungarian  troops.  The  treasure  of  the  Austrian 
national  bank  was  removed  here  from  Vienna  in  1866,  when  that 
city  was  threatened  by  the  Prussians, 

KOMATI.  a  river  of  south-eastern  Africa.  It  rises  at  an  de- 
vation  of  about  5000  ft.  in  the  Ermelo  dbtrict  of  the  Transvaal, 
II  m.W.  of  the  source  of  the  Vaal,  and  flowing  in  a  general  N. 
and  E.  direction  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Delagoa  Bay,  after 
>  course  of  some  500  miles.  In  its  upper  valley  near  Steynsdorp 
are  gold-fields,  but  the  reefs  are  almost  entirely  of  low  grade  ore. 
The  river  descends  the  Drakensberg  by  a  pass  30  m.  S.  of  Barber- 
ton,  and  at  the  eastern  border  of  Swaziland  is  deflected  north- 
ward, keeping  a  course  parallel  to  the  Lebombo  mountains. 
Just  W.  of  31°  £.  and  in  35°  35'  S.  it  is  joined  by  one  of  the  mlny 
rivers  of  South  Africa  named  Crocodile.  This  tributary  rises,  as 
the  Elands  river,  in  the  Bcrgcndal  (6437  ft.)  near  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Komati,  and  flows  E.  across  the  high  veld,  being 
turned  northward  as  it  reaches  the  Drakensberg  escarpment. 
The  fall  to  tbe  low  veld  is  over  1000  ft.  in  30  m.,  and  across  the 
country  between  the  Drakensberg  and  the  Lebombo  (100  m.) 
there  is  a  further  fall  of  3000  ft.  A  mile  below  the  junction  of 
the  Crocodile  and  Komati,  the  united  stream,  which  from  this 
point  is  also  known  as  the  Manhiasa,  passes  to  tbe  coast  plain 
through  a  cleft  636  ft.  high  in  the  Lebombo  known  as  Komati 
Poort ,  where  are  some  picturesque  falls.  At  Komati  Poort,  which 
marks  the  frontier  between  British  and  Portuguese  territory, 
the  river  is  less  than  60  m.  from  its  mouth  in  a  direct  line, 
but  in  crossing  the  plain  it  makes  a  wide  sweep  of  aoe  n., 
first  N.  and  then  S.,  forming  lagoon-like  expanses  and  back- 
waters and  receiving  from  the  north  several  tributaries.  In 
flood  time  there  is  a  connexion  northward  through  the  swamps 
with  the  basin  of  tbe  Limpopo.  Tbe  Komati  enters  tbe  sea 
15  m.  N.  of  Lourcnco  Haiquci.  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth, 
where  the  water  is  tram  11  to  18  ft.  deep,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Lebombo, 

Tbe  railway  from  Lourcnco  Marques  to  Pretoria  traverses  the 
plain  in  a  direct  line,  and  at  mik  45  reaches  the  Komati.  It 
fiillows  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  enters  the  high  country 
at  Komati  Poort.  At  a  small  town  with  tbe  same  name,  2  m. 
W.  of  the  Poort,  on  the  33rd  of  September  1900,  during  the  war 
wilh  England,  3000  Boers  crossed  the  frontier  and  surrendered 
to  the  Portuguese  aulhorities.  From  the  Poort  westward  the 
railway  skirts  tbe  aoutb  bank  of  the  Ctocodite  river  throu^bout 
its  length. 


KOHOTAU  (Czech,  ChomUat),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria 

79  m.  N.N.W.  of  Prague  by  ra^  Pop.  (1900),  15,915,  alicatf 
exclusively  German.  It  has  an  old  Gothic  church,  and  its  ton- 
hall  was  formerly  a  commandery  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Tbeia- 
dustrial  establishments  comprise  manufactories  of  woollea  c^o.l-., 
linen  and  paper,  dyeing  bouses,  breweries,  distiileriEs,  \-in.^' 
works  and  the  central  workshops  of  the  Buschtfhrad  railway. 
Lignite  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Komotau  was  wiei^ 
ally  a  Czech  market-place,  but  in  1353  it  came  into  the  posse^j.^r. 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  was  completely  Germanized.  In  13.6 
it  received  a  town  chatter;  and  in  1416  the  knights  sold  bi-;b 
town  and  lordship  to  Wenceslaus  IV,  On  ihe  idth  of  Blarrii 
1431,  the  town  was  stormed  by  the  Taborites,  sacked  and  borr.cd 
After  several  changes  of  ownership,  Komotan  came  in  ijS^  to 
Popcl  of  Lobkovic,  who  established  the  Jesuits  here,  irtiich  kd 
to  trouble  between  the  Protestant  burners  and  the  over-lard. 
In  1594  the  lordship  fell  to  the  crown,  and  in  itoj  the  tore 
purchased  its  freedom  and  was  created  a  royal  dty. 

KOKORA.  JUTARO.  Couht  (1855-  ),  Japanese  sutes- 
man,  was  bom  in  Hiuga.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S7*.  iri 
entered  tbe  foreign  office  in  Tokyo  In  18S4.  He  served  as  A.2 
d'affaires  in  Peking,  as  Japanese  minister  in  Seoul,  in  Washr;- 
ton,  in  St  Petersburg,  and  in  Peking  (during  tbe  Boxer  trout'.', 
earning  in  every  post  a  high  reputation  for  diplomatic  xb  .iiv. 
In  1901  be  received  the  portf<^o  of  foreign  affairs,  and  kdJ  a. 
throu^wut  the  course  of  the  negotiations  with  Rusua  uid  '.ha 
subsequent  war  (1904-5),  bdng  finally  i^ipointed  by  his  soren-'c^ 
to  meet  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  at  Portsmouth,  and  s^btc- 
quently  tbe  Chinese  representatives  in  Peking,  00  wbich  occaf  i  -<cs 
tbe  Portsmouth  treaty  of  September  1905  and  tbe  Peking  trc^f 
of  November  in  the  same  year  were  condnded.  For  ih-..x 
services,  and  for  negotiating  the  second  Anglo- Japanoe  aLi^c.-', 
be  received  the  Japanese  title  of  count  and  was  made  a  K.CB. 
by  King  Edward  VII.  He  resigned  bis  portfolio  in  1906  ^cd 
became  privy  councillor,  fnmi  which  post  he  was  traisfenvd  ic 
the  embassy  In  London,  but  be  returned  to  Tokyo  id  i«oS  ud 
resumed  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  in  tbe  second  Kats.va 
cabinet. 

KONARAK  or  Kanarax,  a  ruined  temple  in  luUn,  in  the 
Puri  district  of  Orissa,  which  has  been  described  as  for  iu 
"  the  most  richly  ornamented  building — externally  at  Ifasi — ia 
the  whole  worid."  It  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  sun-god.  It  coubted  of  a 
tower,  probably  once  over  180  ft.  high,  with  a  porch  in  U  zi. 
140  ft.  high,  sculptured  with  figures  of  lions,  elephants,  boiacs, 

KONO,  the  name  of  a  town,  district  and  range  of  hiUs  in  f; 
N.W.  of  the  Ivory  Coast  colony,  French  West  Africa.  Tbe  hjCs 
are  part  of  the  band  of  high  ground  separating  tbe  iiuar  pliJsa 
of  West  Africa  from  the  coast  regions.  In  maps  of  tlie  &isi  ha': 
of  the  19th  century  the  range  is  shown  as  part  of  a  great  bsct- 
tain  chain  supposed  to  run  east  and  west  acraa  Africa,  an-i  is 
thus  made  to  a[q>ear  «  continuation  of  the  Hoiuu«iiis  of  the 
Moon,  or  the  snow-dad  hdghts  of  RuwenzorL  The  calmisjti-i; 
point  of  the  Kong  system  is  tbe  PicdesKoinnioiM,47S7  ft. 
In  general  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  below  2000  fu  ud  sjt 
more  than  700  ft.  above  tbe  Icvd  of  the  owntiy.  Tbe  **  circk 
of  Kong,"  one  <rf  the  administrative  divisons  of  the  Ivny  C015 
colony,  covers  46,000  sq.  m.  and  has  a  popuUtioD  <il 
400,000.  The  inhabitants  arc  negroes,  chiefly  fiambora  i-i 
Mandingo.  About  a  fourth  the  population  pmfcsft  Ma>-.'=- 
medanism;  the  lemainder  are  spirit  woisfaippeii.  Tbe  io«=  . ! 
Kong,  utnated  In  9"  N.,  4*30'  W.,  b  not  now  U  great  impona: 
Probably  Ren£  Cailli^,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  vestcr-i  r-: 
of  the  country  in  1817,  was  the  first  European  to  visit  K.^- 
In  1888  C^tain  L.  G.  Bingcr  induced  the  native  diicis  to  p~.r. 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Fiaaoc,  and  in  iS::  -.v- 
protectorate  was  attached  to  the  Ivory  Coast  cdoaty.  I  - 
lime  Kong  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Samory  (see  Seni:. 
but  the  capture  of  that  chief  in  189S  was  followed  by  the  pcKc  - 
development  of  the  district  by  France  (see  Ivoav  Co*s.i>. 

K0NG5BBRQ,  a  mining  town  of  Norway  in  Busl^rad 
(c«mty),on  tbeLaagen,soo(t.aboveU<scl^«ld  Y  aa-Wi  f 
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hni  ctiscoveiy  wu  maae  Dy  a  peasini  m  1033,  unce  wnica  tune 
tbcy  have  been  worked  with  varying  success.  During  the  iSth 
century  Kocgsbcrg  was  more  important  than  now,  and  contained 
double  its  present  population.  Within  the  town  are  situated 
the  smelting- works,  the  mint,  and  a  Government  weapon  factory. 
Three  miles  below  the  Laagen  forms  a  fine  fall  of  140  ft. 
(Labrofos).  The  neighbouring  Jonksnut  (agso  ft.)  commands 
extensive  views  of  the  Telemark.  A  driving-road  from 
Kongsbeig  foUowt  a  lavwiita  mute  ibi  tnveUen  thna^  this 
district,  connecting  with  routes  to  Sand  and  Odde  on  the  west 
coast. 

KOITIA.  (i)  A  vilayet  in  Asia  Minor  which  indudes  the 
whole,  or  parts  of,  Pampbylia,  Piadia,  Phiygia,  Lycaonia, 
Cilida  and  Caivxloda.  It  was  fonned  in  1B64 uiding  to  the 
old  eyalet  of  Karamania  the  western  half  of  Adana,  and  part  of 
south-eastern  Anadoli.  It  b  divided  into  five  sanjaks:  Adalia, 
Buldur,  Hamid-abad,  Konia  and  Nigdeh.  The  population 
(990,000  Moslems  and  80,000  Christian*)  is  for  the  most  part 
•Ipicuitural  and  paatoraL  The  only  Industries  are  carpet- 
weaving  and  the  nuinfisctUK  of  cotton  and  silk  stuSs.  There 
«re  mines  of  chrome,  mercury,  dnnabar,  argentiferous  lead  and 
rock  salt.  The  prindpal  exports  arc  salt,  minerals,  opium, 
cotton,  cereals,  wooland  live  Stock;  and  the  imports  doth-goods, 
coBee,  rice  and  petroleum.  The  vilayet  is  now  traversed  by  the 
Anatolian  railway,  and  ctmtiins  the  railhead  of  the  Ottoman  line 
from  Smyrna, 

(3)  The  chief  town  [anc  lamtum  (f.f.)],  altitude  3330  ft., 
situated  at  the  S.W.  edge  of  the  vast  central  plain  of  Asia  Minor, 
amidst  luxuriant  orchards  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their 
yellow  jdums  and  apricots  and  watered  by  streams  from  the  hills. 
Fop.  4S/)oo,  indnding  5000  Christians.  There  ore  interesting 
remains  of  Seljuk  buildings,  all  showing  strong  traces  of  Persian 
influence  in  their  decorative  details.  The  prindpal  ruin  is  that 
of  the  palace  of  Kilij  Arslan  II.,  which  contained  a  famous  hall. 
The  most  important  mosques  are  the  great  Tekke,  which  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  Mevlana  Jelal  ed-dia  Rumi,  a  mystic  tsufi) 
poet,  founder  of  the  order  of  Mevlevi  (whirling)  dervishes,  and 
those  of  his  successors,  the  "  Golden  "  mosque  and  those  of  Ala 
cd-Din  and  Sultan  Selim.  The  walls,  largely  the  work  of  Ala 
ed-Din  I.,  are  preserved  in  great  part  and  notable  for  the  number 
of  andent  inscriptions  built  into  them.  They  once  had  twelve 
gates  and  were  30  ells  in  height.  The  climate  is  good — hot  in 
summer  and  cold,  with  snow,  in  winter.  Konia  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Constantinople  and  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
eztensioD  towards  Bagdad.  After  the  capture  of  Nicaea  by  the 
Crusaders  (1097),  Konia  became  the  capital  of  the  Sdjok  Sultans 
of  Rum  (see  Seijoes  and  Tuus) .  It  was  temporarily  occupied 
by  Godfrey,  and  again  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  but  this  scarcely 
affected  its  prosperity.  During  the  reign  of  Ala  ed-Din  I. 
(1119-1136)  the  city  was  thronged  with  artbts,  poets,  hbtorions. 
Jurists  and  dervishes,  driven  westwards  from  Persia  and  Bokhara 
by  the  advance  of  the  Mongols,  and  there  was  a  brief  period  of 
great  splendour.  After  the  break  up  of  the  empire  of  Rum, 
Konia  became  a  secondary  dty  of  the  amirate  of  Karamania 
and  in  part  feU  to  min.  In  1471  it  was  annexed  to  the  Osmanli 
empire  by  Mahommcd  II.  In  1831  it  was  occupied  by  Ibrahim 
Psaha  who  defeated  and  captured  the  Turkish  general,  Reshid 
Posha,  not  far  from  the  walls.  It  had  come  to  fill  only  part  of 
its  andent  drcuit,  but  of  recent  years  it  has  revived  considerably, 
•nd,  since  the  railway  reached  it,  has  acquired  a  semi-European 
quarter,  with  a  German  hotel,  cafCs  and  Greek  shops,  &c. 

See  W.  M.  Ramav,  Hutonad  Geofrapky  of  Asia  Uinar  (1B90): 
St  Pnd  Ac  Ttn^  (1S95) ;  G.  U  Strange,  Lands  efHtB.  CaliAaU 
(19OS).  (D.  G.  H.) 

mnECPOLSKI,  STANISLAUS  (1591-1646),  Polbh  soldier, 
was  the  most  illnstrious  member  of  an  ancient  Polish  family 
which  rendered  great  services  to  the  Republic.  Educated  at 
the  academy  of  Cracow,  he  learned  the  science  of  war  under  the 
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renumbeKd  as  the  inveotor  tad  coutiuctor  of  nuuiy  other 
betutiful  pieces  of  q>panitui  Ua  the  iDvestig&tioo  of  ■couitkal 
pnbkms,  among  wbicb  may  be  mentioned  bit  wave-iireDi,  tbe 
first  of  which  wu  shown  at  Philxlelpliia  in  1876.  Hit  origlul 
work  dewlt)  among  other  things,  with  WbeatstODc'a  aooitd-figuRa, 
tbe  diaiacteriitlc  notes  of  the  different  vowds,  manometric 
flames,  ftc;  but  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  researches 
are  those  devoted  to  the  phenomauiproduCTd  by  the  intcrferenct 
of  two  tones,  in  which  be  flontroveited  the  viewt  of  H.  VOB  Hdm- 
bolU  as  to  the  "i**""  of  summation  and  dUIeiencc  tOMS.  Bt 
died  in  Paris  on  the  and  of  October  icjor. 

KdMlGORiTZ  (Ciech,  Hrodee  Krilni),  a  town  and  epbcopal 
tee  of  BiAemia,  Austria,  74  m.  £.  of  Prague  hy  rail.  Pop. 
(iQOo),  9773)  moatty  It  ia  situated  In  the  centre  of  a  very 

fenile  called  tiie  "Golden  Road,"  and  containa  maiqr 

buildings  of  hbtotical  and  architectural  interest.  The  cathedral 
was  foiutdcd  in  1303  by  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Wenceslaus  II ;  and  the 
church  of  St  John,  built  in  1710,  stands  on  the  ruins  of  tbe  old 
castle.  The  industries  ii>clud,c  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments,  machinery,  colour*,  and  carUm-pUm,  as  wdl  as 
gloves  and  wax  caodha.  The  original  name  of  KSoiggitU, 
one  (tf  the  oldest  settlements  in  Bohemia,  was  CUtmtc  Dohros- 
fossi^;  the  name  HrodM,  or"  the  Castle,"  wasgiven  to  it  when  it 
becametbeseatof  s  count,  udJErabtf,"  of  tbe  qneea"  (Gcr. 
KOni^),  was  prefixed  wboi  It  became  one  of  tbe  dowet  towns 
of  the  queen  of  Wenceslaus  II.,  Elizabeth  of  Poland,  who  lived 
bete  for  thirty  years.  It  remained  a  dower  town  till  x6>o. 
KOniggrtU  was  the  first  of  the  towns  to  declare  for  the  national 
ouiae  during  the  Hussite  wan.  After  tbe  battle  of  tbe  White 
Mountain  (1630)  a  targe  part  vi  the  FtDtestmnt  population  left 
the  place.  In  1639  the  town  was  occupied  for  eight  months  by 
the  Swedes.  Several  churchea  and  convents  were  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  the  fortifications  erected  under  Josq>h  II.  The 
fortros  was  finally  dismantled  in  18S4. .  Near  KBn^griU  took 
place,  on  the  3rd  of  July  1866,  the  decisive  battle  (formerly 
called  Sadowa)  of  tbe  Auitro<Prussian  war  (see  SxvsM  Weeks' 
Was). 

RomaDIHOF  (I^  J&obK  in  Ciedi) ,  the  seat  of  a  provlniial 
district  and  of  a  provincial  laiMOurt,  issitttated  in.  north-eaaton 
B^Hmla  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  160  kHranetm  from 
Prague.  Brewing,  corn-milling  and  cotton-weaving  are  tbe 
principal  industries.  Fop.  about  11,000.  The  city  is  of  very 
ancient  origin.  Founded  by  King  Wenceslaus  II.  of  Bohemia 
(laji-ijos),  it  was  gtven  by  bin  to  his  wife  Elisabeth,  and  thus 
received  the  name  Dvui  Kralove  (the  court  of  the  queen). 
During  the  Hussite  wars,  Dvur  Kralove  was  several  times  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  contending  parties.  In  a  battle  fought  partly 
within  the  streeu  of  the  town,  tbe  Austrian  army  wu  totally 
defeated  by  the  nnsnana  on  tbe  iQth  tH  June  1866.  In  the  19th 
century  Dvur  Kralove  became  widely  known  aa  tbe  spot  where  a ' 
MS.  was  found  that  was  long  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
written  documents  in  tbe  Czech  language.  In  iSr?  Wenceslas 
Hanka,  afterwards  for  a  long  period  librarian  of  tlw  Bohemian 
museum,  declared  that  be  had  found  in  the  church  tower  in  the 
town  of  Dvur  Kralove  irtien  on  «  visit  there,  a  very  sndent  US. 
containing  epic  and  lyric  poems.  Though  Dobrovsky,  the 
greatest  Czech  philologist  of  tbe  time,  from  the  first  expressed 
suqndons,  the  US.  known  aa  the  Kralodvotsky  Rukopis  manu- 
script of  Kfioigiithoi  was  long  accepted  as  genuine,  frequently 
printed  and  translated  into  most  European  languages.  Doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document  never,  however,  ceased, 
and  they  became  stronger  when  Uanka  was  convicted  of  having 
fabricated  other  false  Bohemian  documents.  A  series  of  works 
and  artides  written  by  Professors  GoU,  Gebauer,  Masoryk,  and 
others  have  recently  proved  that  the  US.  is  t  forgery,  and  hardly 
any  Bohemian  acbolars  tA.  the  pnaent  day  believe  in  its  genuioe- 
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<A  the  province  of  East  Prussia  and  a  forticsa  of  tbe  fiirst  rank. 
Pop.  (1880),  140.800;  (1890),  liifitA;  (1905),  11Q.861  (isdudii^ 
tbe  incorporated  subulM).  It  is  situated  00  rising  ground,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pr^,  4)  m.  from  iu  mouth  in  the  FrtM-bc 
Ha0,  397  m.  N.  E.  of  Bolin,  on  the  railway  to  Eydtknhnen  and 
at  the  junction  of  lines  to  KUau,  TSlait  and  Krana.  It  cocus:s 
of  three  parts,  which  were  formeriy  independent  administniivt 
units,  the  AlUtadt  (old  town),  to  the  west,  Lobenicbt  to  the 
east,  tod  the  island  Kneq>h(^  together  with  numerous  suburbs, 
all  embraced  in  a  circuit  of  9}  iniles.  The  Prccd,  spaniwd  by 
many  bridges,  flows  throu^  the  town  in  two  bian^es,  wbrh 
unite  below  the  Grflne  Brilcke.  lu  greatest  breadth  within  the 
town  is  from  80  to  90  yards,  and  it  is  usually  frosen  from  Novem- 
ber to  UtidL  SAiipberg  does  not  Main  many  marks  <A 
antiquity.  The  Altstadt  has  long  and  narrow  streets,  but  tbe 
Kae^thof  quarter  is  roomier.  Of  the  seven  naiket-pUoes  co.}' 
that  in  the  Altstadt  retains  something  of  its  farmer  appearance. 
Among  the  nott  interesting  btdldtngs  are  tbe  Schtoas,  a  kq; 
rectangle  begun  In  1955  and  added  to  later,  with  a  Goitic 
tower  377  ft.  hixfa  and  a  chapd  built  in  1592,  ht  wfaicb  Frcdcntk 
I.  in  1701  and  William  I.  in  1861  crowned  thenudves  kingi  of 
Prussia;  and  the  cathedral,  begun  iu  1333  and  restored  in  1S56, 
a  Gothic  building  with  a  tower  164  ft.  U^,  adjoiniag  wtuch  s 
tbe  tomb  of  KanL  Hie  Schkas  was  oii^nally  the  itsideBce  cf 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  later  of  tbe  duko 
of  Prussia.  Behind  is  the  parade-ground,  with  the  staiua  cf 
Albert  I.  and  of  Frednick  William  III.  by  August  Kiu,  and  tbe 
grounds  also  contain  mraumenta  to  Frederick  L  and  WiUiam  L 
To  the  cast  is  tbe  SdilosBteicli,  a  long  narrow  omunental  lake 
covering  la  acres.  The  north-west  nde  of  tbe  paradergtaand  is 
occupied  by  the  new  university  building  compirted  in  lUj: 
these  and  the  new  exchange  on  the  south  ride  of  tbe  Pregcl  are 
the  finest  architeaural  features  of  the  town.  The  nniveniiy 
(Collegium  Albertinnm)  was  founded  in  t544  by  Albctt  L,  duke 
of  Pniaaia,  as  a  "  purely  Lutheran  "  place  of  leandng.  It  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  mathematicsl  and  philuaapfaiciJ 
studies,  and  possesses  a  famous  observatory,  catabli^iied  is 
1811  Iqr  Frederic  WiUiam  Bcsad,  a  library  of  about  X4a-oos 
vulamca,  a  ndoglcnl  museum,  a  botanical  garden,  Uwiaioriei 
and  valuable  mathematical  and  other  scientific  ooUcnionv 
Among  its  famous  professors  have  bets  Kant  (who  was  bun 
here  in  1734  and  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in  iSC4i. 
J.  G.  vi»  Herder,  Bessd,  F.  Neumann  and  J.  F.  Herturt. 
It  is  attended  by  about  1000  atudenU  and  has  a  teacfamg 
Staff  of  over  10&  Among  other  cducatioBal  ettabBAmeets. 
Kftttigsberg  numbm  four  damical  schools  (gymnasia)  and  thtte 
commercial  schools,  an  academy  of  painting  and  a  school  of 
music  The  boipitab  and  bcoeralent  institutions  aie  nraciDBi. 
The  town  is  less  wdl  eqi^ip^d  with  mitienms-and  sindlar  lAiti- 
tutions,  the  moat  noteworthy  being  the  Pniwia  nawnm  of 
antiquities,  which  is  cq>ccially  rich  in  East  ftnrian  finds 
from  the  Stone  age  to  the  Viking  period.  Bcaidci  the  cathednl 
the  town  has  foiuteen  churchea. 

K&iigiberg  b  a  naval  and  nulitarjr  fortress  of  the  first  order. 
The  fMtificatlont  were  begun  in  1843  and  wen  only  completed 
in  1905,  although  the  place  was  surrounded  by  waUs  in  eail) 
times.  The  works  consist  of  an  inner  wall,  biou^t  into  cor.- 
nexlon  with  an  outlying  system  of  works,  and  of  tw^re  deucbeJ 
forts,  of  iriuch  six  are  on  the  ri^  and  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
PregcL  Between  them  Ue  two  great  forts,  that  <rfFriedrichsbu^ 
on  an  island  in  the  Tregel  and  that  of  the  Kaserne  Kroi^iriEU 
ihe  east  of  the  town,  both  within  the  environing  ramparts.  Tbe 
protected  position  of  its  harbour  has  made  Kflnipbcti  one  ol  1  >« 
most  important  commercial  dtks  of  Gennany.  A  new  chscr.t 
has  recently  been  made  between  It  and  Its  port,  PiOau,  ag  m^'n 
distant,  on  the  outer  ride  of  tbe  Frische  Raff,  10  is  to  adn  *. 
vessels  drawing  ao  feet  of  water  ri^  up  to  the  quayj  «l 


witfain  recent  yeaia,  notable  mong  them  are  printing-workimd 
maoufictures  of  michinery,  hMomotiva,  carilafEs,  rhemiriilii 


toys,  sugar,  nllulose,  beer,  totwcco  and  dgan,  i^anos  and 
amber  wares:  The  principal  exports  are  cereals  and  flour, 
cattle,  horses,  bemp,  flax,  timber,  sugar  and  oilcake.  Tbere  ate. 
two  pietty-  pubUe  puAM,  one  in  the  Hofen,  with  a  ■odcficil 
garden  attached,  another  the  LulteawabI  which  commemontes 
the  sojourn  of  Queen  Louisa  td  Pnuua  in  the  town  the 
disastrous  year  1806. 

The  Altstadt  of  Ktaigsbcrg  grew  up  around  the  cattle  built 
in  1355  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  on  the  advke  of  Ottaker  XL 
King  of  B<rftemla,  after  whom  the  place  was  named.  Its  fint 
site  was  near  the  fishing  village  of  Stdndamm,  but  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Prussiaos  in  1163  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
position.   It  received  dvic  privileges  in  r386,  the  two  other 
parts  of  the  present  town— LObenicht  and  Kneiphof — receiving 
them  a  few  yean  hrfcr.   In  1340  KSnipberg  entered  the 
Hanaeatic  League.   From  1457  St  wss  the  reudence  of  the  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  from  1535  till  1618  of  the 
dukes  of  Prussia.   The  trade  of  KJinigiberg  was  much  hindered 
by  the  constant  shifting  and  ^tlng  up  of  the  channels  leading 
to  its  harbour;  and  the  great  northm  wars  did  It  Immepie 
harm,  but  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  had  almost 
recovered. 

In  1734  the  three  Independent  parts  were  united  into  a  jln^ 
town  by  Frederick  William  1. 

KOnigsberg  suffered  severely  during  the  war  d  liberation 
and  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1807.  In  r8i3  the  town  was 
the  scene  of  the  deliberations  which  led  to  the  successful  uprising 
of  Prus^  .against  Napoleon.  During  the  tgth  century  the 
opening  of  a  railway  system  in  East  Pms^  and  Russia  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  Its  commerce,  making  it  the  principal  outlet 
for  the  Rus^an  staplct— gnin,  seeds,  flax  and  hemp.  It  bu 
now  regular  steam  cranmuaiGatioa  irith  Hemd,  Stettin,  Kid, 
Amsterdam  and  Hull. 
See  Faber,  Dit  Hattpt-  ttnd  Retidenuladt  KOniitberi  in  Preaum 
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Vnntrsitdt  tu  Kdnigsberg  im  ig  JaXrhttildtrt  (KCnigiberg,  1894); 
Armstedt.  Cetchuku  der  k6nMuke»  Hampt-  mU  lUHdtiuUadt 
KSniiihtri  (Stuttgart,  1899) ; M.Schultse, JCMfsfenjoid Af^rMifMii 
s»  Anfant  181J  (Berlin,  1901):  and  Gon&k,  Wtgmiiiir  Autk 
Kiniiiberg  (KdnigtbcrK,  1904). 

KONIGSBORH,  a  spa  of  Germany,  la  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  Immedtatdy  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of  Uniu,'  lA 
which  it  practically  fbnns  a  suburb.  It  hai  large  saltworks, 
producing  annually  over  15,000  torn.  The  brine  sptinga,  to 
connexion  with  which  there  is  a  hydiopathie  establiibment, 
have  a  temperature  of  93'  P.,  and  are  efficacious  hi  iklti 
diseases,  rbcumatism  and  scrofula. 

See  Wescle,  Bad  K/Snifsbom  umd  teine  HeUmiad  (Enen,  1902). 

KOHIOSHOTTB,  a  town  of  GermaiVt  in  the  Pmsdaa  province 
of  Silesia,  situated  In  the  middle  of  the  Unier  Slerits  coal  and 
iron  district,  j  m.  S.  of  Beulhen  and  isa  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of 
Brcslau.  Pop.  {1852),  4495;  (187s).  a«/Ho;  (1900),  57.919- 
la  1869  it  was  incorporated  with  various  nei^bouring  vUIages, 
and  rabed  to  the  dignity  of  a  town.  It  bss  two  Protestant 
and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  several  schools  and 
benevolent  institutions.  The  largest  iron-works  in  Silesia  is 
situated  at  KSnigshQtte,  and  includes  puddling  works,  rollings 
mills,  and  unc-works.  Founded  in  1797,  it  was  ConDeriy  iu 
the  hands  of  government,  but  is  now  carried  on  by  a  company. 
There  are  also  manufactures  of  bricks  and  ^jub  ajid  a  triule  in 
wood  and  coal.  Neady  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  town 
consists  of  Poles. 

SeeMohr.Godkftfitt^SlaAJCAH'ciiiUle  (Kftoigshiitte,  1890). 


Near  the  town  m  the  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  in 
1 155.  lo  Its  beautiful  church,  which  haa  not  been  destroyed, 
are  the  tomb*  of  the  emperor  Lothair  II.,  his  wife  Richenza,  and 
of  his  son-in-law,  Duke  Henry  the  Proud  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

KflnoniARK,  MARU  ATOWA.  Coumtbss  or  (1663-1718), 
nfitreH  <tf  Aogasbu  the  Stiong,  dector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland,  bdonged  to  a  noble  Swedish  famDy,  and  was  bom  on 
the  8tb  of  May  1661.  Having  passed  some  years  at  Hamburg, 
where  she  attracted  attention  both  by  her  beauty  and  her  talents, 
Aurora  went  in  1694  to  Dresden  to  make  Inquiries  ^Mut  her 
brother  PMHpp  6hrfato|Ji,  count  of  Kflnlgnurk,  who  had 
suddenly  and  nqrstcrknuly  disappeared  from  Hanover.  Here 
she  was  noticed  by  Augustus,  who  made  her  his  mistress;  and 
in  October  1696  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  Maurice,  afterwards  the 
famons  marshal  de  Saxe.  The  dector  however  quickly  tired 
of  Aurora,  who  then  ipest  her  time  in  efforts  to  secure  the 
podtloa  of  abbcM  of  QuedHnbutg,  an  ofltee  wUch  carried  irith 
it  the  dignity  of  a  princess  of  the  Empire,  and  to  recover  the 
kMt  inheritance  of  her  family  in  Swe<lea.  She  was  made 
coadjutor  ^>beiB  and  lady-provost  (PrOpstin)  of  Quedlinburg, 
but  Uved  mainly  la  Berihi,  Dresden  and  Hamburg.  In  1703 
ahe  went  <m  a  d^jtlmnatic  cnand  to  Charles  XIX.  of  Sweden  on 
behslf  of  Augustus,  but  her  adventurous  journey  ended  in 
faHnre.  The  countos,  who  was  described  by  Volture  as  "  the 
moat  famous  woman  of  two  centuries,"  died  at  Quedlinhurg  on 
the  i6tb  of  February  r7a8. 

See  F.  Cramer,  DeidneHrditieileH  der  Gnfin  It.  A.  KOniitmark 
n.elps^,  1836):  and  Buffopkiuht  ftachrkkua  tcw  ier  GrOfin  M.  A. 


WienbitaQ,  JfarMl  Amn,  Or^jHr mm  JC0MvnMr*-(Rudidnadt. 

1903). 

KftMIonUSX.  FHIIiPP  CBHnnVB*  ComiT  or  (1665- 
1694}.  was  a  member  of  a  nolde  Swedidi  bmOy,  and  ir  chie^ 
known  as  the  kiver  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  English  lung 
George  I.  then  electoral  prince  of  Hanover.  Bom  on  the  t4th  of 
March  1665,  Kteigsmark  was  a  brother  of  the  countess  notirad 
^ve.  After  wandering  and  fighting  la  various  parts  el  Europe 
he  entered  the  service  Ernest  Augustus,  dector  of  Hanover. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  and  asusted 
her  in  one  or  two  futile  attempts  to  escape  from  Hanover. 
Regarded,  ri^tly  or  wrongly,  as  the  lover  of  the  prioccu,  he 
wss  seised,  and  disappeared  from  history,  probab^  by  assas- 
sination, on  the  ist  <^  July  1694.  One  authority  states  that 
George  I.  was  sccustomcd  to  boast  about  this  deed;  but  this 
statement  is  doubted,  and  the  Hanoverian  court  resolutely 
opposed  all  efforts  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  It  b  not  absolutdy 
certain  that  Sojdtia  Dorothea  was  guilty  of  a  ciinlnal  intrigue 
with  Kftdgunark,  aa  it  is  probable  that  the  letters  which 
purport  to  have  passed  between  the  pair  are  forgeries.  The 
question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence,  however,  has  been  and  still 
remains  a  fruitful  and  popuUr  subject  Un  romance  and 
qteculatioo. 

See  BHtfmetuH  da  Graft*  KMttmark  tmi  dtr  Priiuiuim  Sepkit 
Dvrotku  Km  CeOe.  edited  by  W.  F.  Palmblad  (Ldioig,  lb?); 
A.  KOcber,  "  Die  Prinzewin  von  Ahlden."  in  the  IfMwiMk  Znh 


ithrift  (Munich,  1S83):  and  W.  H.  WiUdna,  TU  Lam  an 
Vncremud  Qveen  (Loodon,  1900). 

KOMIGSSEB,  or  Lake  of  St  Bartholomew,  a  lake  of  Germany, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  province  of  Upper  Bavaria,  about 
3)  m.  S.  from  Berchteagaden,  1850  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  has  a 
length  of  5  m.,  and  a  Imadth  varying  from  500  yards  to  a  little 
over  a  mile,  and  attains  a  maximum  depth  of  600  ft.  The 
KOnigssee  b  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lakes  in  the  German 
Alps,  pent  in  by  limestone  mountains  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
6500  ft.,  the  flanka  of  whkh  descend  precipitoittly  to  the  green 
waters  below.  The  lake  abounds  in  tjout,  and  the  surrounding 


siiuatea  in  a  oecp  vniiey  on  ine  wii  muk  w  laa  aidc,  ai  uie 
influx  of  the  Siela,  in  tbe-cenUe  of  Saxon  Swiueriand,  35  m. 
S.E.  of  Dresden  by  the  railway  to  Bodenbach  ud  Testchen. 
It  '™*"''"  a  Roman  CatholiE  and  a  Prolestant  chnich,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  cMDpoKT  Julius  Otto,  and  lias  some  small  manu- 
ftanrei  of  nachineTy,  celluMd,  paper,  vinqpu  and  buttons. 
It  b  cliiefly  remarkable  for  the  huge  fortieiB,  lying  immediately 
to  the  north-mst  of  the  town,  which  crowns  a  undatone  rock 
rising  abruptly  from  the  Elbe  to  a  height  of  750  ft.  Across  the 
Elbe  lies  llie  Lilienstein,  *  rimilar  formation,  but  unfortified. 
The  fortress  of  K&nigstein  was  probably  a  Slav  stronghold  as 
early  as  the  iith  century,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  In  c^onidcs 
before  the  year  1341,  when  it  was  a  fief  of  Bohemia.  In  1401  it 
pasKd  to  the  margraves  of  Meissen  and  by  the  treaty  of  Eger 
bi  1450  it  was  formally  ceded  by  Bohemia  to  Saxony.  About 
1540  the  works  were  strengthened,  and  the  place  was  used  as 
a  point  d'appui  against  inroads  from  Bohemia.  Hence  the 
phrase  frequently  employed  by  historians  that  KSnigstcin  is 
"  the  key  to  Bohemia."  As  a  fact,  the  main  road  from  Dresden 
into  that  country  lies  across  the  hills  several  miles  to  the  south- 
west, and  the  fortress  lias  exercised  little,  if  any,  influence  in 
strategic  operations,  either  during  the  middle  ages  or  in  modem 
times.  It  was  furtlwr  strengthened  under  the  electors  Christian 
I.,  John  George  I.  and  Frederick  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony,  the 
last  of  whom  completed  It  in  its  present  form.  During  the 
Pnasian  invasion  of. Saxony  in  1756  it  served  as  a  place  of 
refuge  ftor  the  King  of  Poland,  Augustus  III.,  as  it  did  also  in 
1849,  during  the  Dresden  insurrection  of  May  in  that  year,  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  Frederick  Augustus  IL  and  his  ministers. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  I^usdans  in  1867,  who  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  peace  oi  1871.  It  Is  garrisoned  Iqr  detach- 
ments of  several  Saxon  infantry  re^ments,  and  serves  as  a 
treasure  house  for  tbe  state  and  also  as  a  place  of  detention  for 
officers  sentenced  to  fortress  imptisounenL  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  place  ta  a  wdl,  bewn  out  of  the  solid  nek  to  a 
depth  of  470  ft. 

See  Klcmm.  Dtr  KtttijsMn  As  aUtrundmirZfil  (Ldpsig,  1905) ; 
and  GautKh,  AOlesU  Cetckulitt  ier  HUktikkn  Scimu  <DmdcD, 
1B80). 

KftHIOSWIMTBR,  a  town  and  summer  resort  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
14  m.  S.S.E.  of  Ccdogne  by  tlw  railway  to  Fiankfbct-on-Uain, 
atthefootoftheSiebengebirge.  Pop.  (1905)13944.  Tliennnantic 
Drachenfels  (loio  ft.),  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built 
early  in  the  i3lh  century  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  rises 
beb^  tbe  town.  From  the  summit,  to  which  there  is  a  funi- 
cular railway,  tbm  is  a  magnificent  view,  celebrated  by  Byron 
fa)  Childt  HaroWi  Pilgrimage.  A  cave  In  thn  hill  Is  said  to 
have  sheltered  the  dragon  which  was  slain  by  the  hero  Siegfried. 
The  mountain  is  quarried,  and  from  1 167  onward  supplied  stone 
ftracbyie)  for  the  building  of  Cologne  catltcdral.  The  castle  of 
Dracbenburg,  built  in  1883,  Is  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  hai. 
KOnigswinter  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical  church, 
some  small  manufactures  and  a  little  shipfdng.  It  haa  a  monu- 
ment to  the  poet,  Wolfgang  MuUer.  Nc«r  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Heisteri>ach. 

KOMINCR.  LADREHT  QDILUOMBllB  (1809-1887),  Belgian 
palaeontologist  and  chemist,  was  bom  at  Louvain  on  the  3rd  of 
May  1809.  He  studied  medidne  in  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  1831  he  became  assistant  in  the  chemical  schools. 
He  pursued  tbe  study  of  chemistry  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Giessen, 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching  the  science  at  Ghent 
and  Li£ge.  In  1856  be  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Li£ge  University,  and  he  retained  this  post  until  tbe  close 
of  his  life.  About  the  year  1835  be  began  to  devote  his  Insure 
to  the  investigation  of  the  Cuboniferpus  fouils  around  liige, 
■ad  ul'Jmatcly  he  became  distittguished  for  his  researches  on 


professor  01  palaeontology  at  Ljege.  ae  oiea  at  utgfi  aa  tne 
i6th  of  July  1887. 

PuBUC*Tt0N5.-~£UmMili  A  tkimU  iMrcMigw  (18J9):  Dnetip- 
lioH  itt  Mimamxjessilet  fui  u  twttmt  4m(  k  Urwmim  CrnHMmifbt 
it  B^pqttt  (1843-1844,  Bupfk  i8si};  ArtocAn  nr  In  ammuML 
/Mnfet(i847,  ito3).  SeeffedeffMrL.  G.^cKMsei,  by  E-  DopoM: 
jImwow  «(  tAcad.  ray.  it  Bdpfu  (iSgi),  with  ponrait  aid 
bibliogiaphy. 

KOHIHCS,  PHIUP  D8  [de  Coniock,  de  Kooingh,  vu  Koeua^ 
(1619-1688),  Dutch  landscape  painter,  was  bora  in  AiMtctdaii 
in  i6r9.  Little  is  known  of  lib  hbtoty,  etccpt  that  he  wns  a 
pupil  of  Rembrandt,  whose  influence  is  to  be  sren  in  aB  bis 
wcvk.  He  painted  chiefly  broad  sunny  landac^ies,  fiill  of 
space,  light  and  atmosptim.  Portraits  by  hira,  aomewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  also  exist;  there  are  *Tr"H^Tii  it 
these  in  the  galleries  at  Copenhagen  and  Cbrfttiama.  Of  his 
landscapes  tbe  principal  are  "  Vue  de  I'emlKHichare  d*anc 
riviire,"  at  the  Hague;  a  slightly  larger  replica  is  in  tbe  Natioaai 
Gallery,  London;  "  lisiire  d'un  bois,"  sjid  "  Faysice  "  (with 
figures  by  A.  Vandevdde)  at  Amsterdam;  and  lambnprs  in 
Brusseb,  Flomiee  (Uffizi),  Bedin  and  Cologne. 

Several  of  his  works  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
Rembrandt,  and  many  more  to  his  namesake  and  letlow^ 
townsman  Salouoh  de  Koninoc  (1609-1656),  who  w«s  also  a 
disciple  of  Rembaandt;  hb  p«t"*™g«  oikI  ctcUnp  ousisi 
mainly  of  portraits  and  biUical  scenes. 

Both  these  painters  are  to  be  dbtinguisbed  from  David  m 
KONiNCK  ( 1 636-?  1687),  who  b  abo  known  as  "  Ruundaar." 
He  was  born  in  Antwerp.  He  studied  there  under  Jaa  Fyt,  aad 
later  settled  in  Rook,  where  he  b  Mated  to  have  <Bed  in  t6S;: 
thb  is,  Iiowevcr,  doubtful.  Hb  pictures  ore  chieQy  ^■■vltrfp*^ 

with  ■nim«U,  t&d  Still-life. 

KOKITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  West  Prussia, 
at  the  Junction  of  railways  to  Schncidemabl  and  Gnescii.  68  m. 
S.W.  of  Danzig.  Vop,  (1905],  11,014.  It  b  still  suinmnded 
by  its  old  fortifications,  has  two  Evangelical  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a  new  town-ball,  handsome  public  ofico, 
and  a  prison.  It  has  iron-foundries,  saw-milb,  electrical  wi^s, 
and  manufactures  of  bricks.  Kooiu  was  tbe  first  fortified  post 
established  in  Prussia  by  Hermann  Balk,  who  in  1230  hod  been 
commissioned  as  tAndrntiOer,  by  tbe  crand-maater  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  to  reduce  the  heathen  Prussians.  For  a  long 
time  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  military  importance^ 

See  Uppenkamp,  dxkieUt  itr  Stadl  Xmnti  (Kooia,  1873). 

RONKAN,  or  CoMCAH,  a  maritime  tract  of  Western  Imfia. 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and 
extending  fran  the  Portuguese  settlement  .of  Con  on  the  & 
to  the  territory  of  Daman,  belonpng  to  tbe  same  natioo,  00 
the  N.  On  the  £.  it  b  bounded  by  tbe  Western  Ghats,  and  eo 
the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thb  tract  comprises  the  thtee 
British  dutricts  of  Thana,  Ratnogiri  and  Kolaba,  and  the  nstiw 
states  of  Janjira  and  Sawantwori.  It  may  be  estimated  at 
300  m.  in  length,  with  an  avenge  lueadth  1^  about  40.  From 
the  mountains  on  lu  eastern  frontier,  which  in  one  [dace  atuie 
a  height  of  4700  ft.,  the  surface,  marked  by  a  soccaaon  <i 
irregular  hll^  tpm  from  the  Ghats,  slopes  to  the  westward, 
irime  the  mens  devatioa  of  the  coast  boot  more  thaa  toofL 
above  tbe  level  of  the  aeo.  Several  mountain  stream,  bat  none 
of  any  magnitude,  traverse  tbe  country  in  the  some  direction. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  climate  b  tbcvio- 
lence  trf  the  mansoon  rains— the  mean  annual  fall  at  Mahabiltsb- 
war  amounUng  to  239  in.  The  const  bos  a  otniiJit  gCMral 
outline,  but  b  much  broken  into  small  bays  and  harboun. 
This,  with  the  uninterrupted  view  along  Ibc  sbocc,  and  tbe 
land  and  sea  breezes,  which  force  vesseb  steering  along  tbe 
coast  to  be  always  within  sight  of  it,  rendered  thb  countiy 
from  lime  immemorial  the  seat  of  pimqr;  and  so  ionaidabk 
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ud  the  pintcs  bcooBW  b  the  iHh  ccntiay,  tlut  lU  lUps 
mfTeml  which  did  not  recti ve  «-  paw  horn  their  dueb.  The 
Ztvai  Mogul  nuintotned  s  fleet  U«  the  exprets  poipcwe  of 
rhccLing  them,  and  they  were  frequently  attacked  by  the 
Portuguese.  British  commerce  was  protected  by  occaiioMl 
upcditioos  from  Bombay;  but  the  juntical  ayitem  was  not 
inally  extinguished  until  i8ia.  Hie  loutbem  Konkan  has 
;iveii  its  name  to  a  dialect  of  Marathi,  which  is  the  veruacular 
>f  the  Roman  Catholics  <rf  Goa. 

KONTAGOBA.  a  province  in  the  British  iHVtectorate  of 
Iforihem  Nigeria,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Niger  to  the  north 
if  Nupe  and  opposite  Boign.  'It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Niger, 
1.  by  the  province  of  Nupe,  E.  by  that  of  Zaria,  and  N.  by  that 
>f  Sokoto.  It  has  an  area  of  i4,joo  sq.  m.  and  a  population 
»t  imated  at  about  80,000.  At  the  time  of  the  British  occupa- 
.ion  of  Northern  Nignia  the  province  formed  a  Fula  emirate. 
Before  the  Fula  domination,  whid  was  established  in  1864, 
:he  ancient  pagan  kingdom  of  Yauri  was  the  most  important 
>f  the  lesser  kingdoms  which  occupied  this  territory.  The 
Fula  conquest  was  made  from  Nupe  on  the  south  and  a'tribe 
>f  Indepoident  and  wariike  pagans  contlnned '  to  hold  the 
»}untry  between  Kontagoift  aitd  Sokoto  on  the  north.  The 
province  was  brought  under  British  domination  In  1901  as  the 
result  of  a  military  expedition  sent  to  prevent  audacious  slave- 
raiding  in  British  protected  territory  and  of  threats  directed 
igainst  the  Brillah  mihtaiy  station  of  Jebba  on  the  Niger.  Thfc 
:own  of  Kontagora  was  taken  in  January  of  1901.  The  emir 
[brahim  fled,  and  was  not  captured  till  early  in  190a.  The 
:>rovince,  after  having  been  held  for  a  time  in  military  occujia- 
:ion,  was  organized  for  administration  on  the  same  system  as 
;he  rest  of  the  protectorate.  In  igoj  Itvahim,  after  agreeing 
:o  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and  to  accept 
:he  usual  conditions  of  appointment,  which  include  the  abolition 
it  the  slave  trade  within  the  province,  was  reinstated  as  emir 
ind  the  British  garrison  was  withdrawn.  Since  then  the  de- 
tfi-lopment  ot  the  province  has  progressed  favourably.  Roads 
riave  been  opened  and  Kontagora  connected  by  telegraph  with 
icadquarlcrs  at  Zungeru.  British  courts  of  justice  have  been 
.■siaulishcd  at  the  British  headquarters,  and  native  courts  in 
:v(.-ry  district.  In  igo4  an  expedition  reduced  to  submission 
.he  hitherto  independent  tribes  in  the  northern  bdt,  who  had 
jp  to  that  time  blocked  the  road  to  Sokoto.  Their  arms  were 
ronfiscated  and  their  country  organized  as  a  district  of  the 
province  under  a  chief  and  a  British  assistant  resident. 

KOOBINQA  IBukka),  a  town  of  Burra  county,  South  Australia 
)n  Burra  Creek,  roi  m.byrall  N.  by  E. of  Adelaide.  Pop.  (1901), 
[904.  It  b  the  centre  of  a  mining  and  agricultural  district  in 
A-hich  large  areas  are  devoted  to  wheat-growing.  The  famous 
Burra  Burra  copper  mine,  discovered  by  a  shepherd  in  1844,  is 
:lose  to  the  town,  while  silver  and  lead  ore  is  also  found  in  the 
ricinity. 

KOPEMICK  (COtemick),  a  town  ei  Germany,  In  the  Prus«an 

province  of  Brandenburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Spree,  9  m.  S-E. 
Tom  Berlin  by  the  railway  to  FUrstcnwalde.  Pop.  (1905),  17,711. 
It  contains  a  royal  residence,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 
palace  which  belonged  to  the  great  elector,  Frederick  William, 
rhis  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  contains  a  fine  banqueting 
tiall  and  a  chapel.  Other  buildings  are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  church  and  a  teachers'  seminary.  The  varied  in- 
dustries embrace  the  manufacture  of  glass,  linoleum,  sealing-waz 
ind  ink.  In  the  vicinity  is  Spindlersfdd,  with  important  Re- 
works. 

Kfipcnick,  which  dates  from  the  iilh  century,  received 
municipal  rights  in  1335.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  became  the 
t>one  ol  contention  between  Brandenburg  and  Meissen,  but,  at 
the  issue  of  the  feud,  remained  with  the  former,  beoiming  a 
Favourite  re»dence  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg.  In  the 
:Kilace  the  famous  court  martial  was  held  in  t730,  which  con- 
demned (he  crown-prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  the 
Great,  to  death.  In  igoti  the  place  derived  ephemeral  fame 
From  the  daring  feat  of  a  cobbler,  one  Wilhelm  Voigt,  who, 
attired  as  a  captain  in  the  army,  accompanied  by  soldiers,  whom 
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his  apparent  rank  deceived,  took  the  mayor  prisoner,  on  a 
fictitious  charge  of  having  falsified  accounts  and  absconded  with 
a  considerabfe  sum  of  municipal  mon^.  The  "captain  ol 
KSpentck  "  was  aintted,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  a  tern  of 

imprisonment. 

See  Graf  lu  Dohna,  JTw^BritfUk  Ailtafr  ta  Ar  JTift  AmAii* 
frarx  (Berlin,  1S90). 

KOFaCBt  Unvn  (1799-1853),  Cennan  poet,  wai  bom  at 
Breslao  on  the  96th  of  May  1799.  In  181$  he  began  the  study 
of  painting  at  the  Prague  academy,  but  an  injury  to  hb  band 
precluded  the  prospects  of  any  great  success  in  tbb  profession, 
and  he  turned  to  literature.  After  a  residence  in  Dresden 
Koirisch  proceeded,  in  iSss,  to  Italy,  iriiere,  at  Naplea,  bo 
formed  an  intimate  friendshqi  with  the  poet  August,  count  o( 
Platen  Hallennund.  He  was  an  expert  swimmer,  a  quality 
which  enabled  him  in  company  with  Ernst  Fries  to  discover  the 
blue  grotto  of  CaprL  In  i8a8  he  settled  at  Berlin  and  was 
granted  a  pension  by  Frederick  William  IV.,  who  lo  1838  con* 
ferrcd  upon  him  the  title  of  professor.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
3rd  of  February  1853.  Kopisch  produced  some  very  original 
poetry,  light  in  language  and  in  form.  He  especially  treated 
legends  and  popular  sub>ecU,  and  among  hie  GedkUe  (Berlin, 
1836)  are  some  nalva  and  humorous  little  pieces  such  sa  Die 
Historie  m  Ifcak,  Bit  HeimdmSmnckai,  Dot  pitiie  Tier  and 
Dcr  Sckeidetjtmte  von  Krippttedt,  which  became  widely 
popular.  He  also  published  a  translation  of  Dante's  Dmiu 
Comedy  (Berlin,  1840),  and  under  the  title  Agntmi  (Berlin,  1838) 
a  collection  of  translations  of  Italian  folk  songs. 

Kopisch'i  collected  woks  were  published  in  5  vols.  (Berlin,  1896.) 

KOPP,  HERMANN  FRANZ  MORITZ  (1817-1S93),  German 
chemist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  October  i8r7  at  Hanau,  where 
hb  father,  Johann  Heinrich  Kopp  (1777-1858),  a  pbytidan,  was 
professor  of  chemistry,  physics  and  natural  history  -at  the 

Lyceum. 

After  attending  the  gymnasium  of  hb  native  town,  be  studied 
at  Marburg  and  Hddclberg,  and  then,  attracted  by  the  fame  <rf 
Liebig,  went  in  1830  to  Giessen,  where  he  became  a  prhaldotcnl 
in  1841,  and  professor  of  chcmbtry  twelve  years  later.  In  1864 
be  was  called  to  Heidelberg  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  re- 
mained there  till  hb  death  on  the  aoth  o(  February  1S91.  Kopp 
devoted  himself  e^wcially  to  physico-chemical  inquiries,  and  in 
the  hbtory  of  chemical  theory  his  name  is  associated  with  several 
of  the  most  important  correlations  of  the  physical  properties  of 
substances  with  their  chemical  constitution.  Much  of  his  work 
was  concerned  with  specific  volumes,  the  conception  of  which  be 
set  forth  In  a  paper  published  when  he  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age;  and  the  principles  he  established  have  formed  the 
basis  of  subsequent  investigations  in  that  subject,  although  his 
results  have  in  some  cases  undergone  modification.  Another 
question  to  which  be  gave  much  attention  was  the  connexion  of 
the  boiling-point  of  compounds,  organic  ones  in  particular,  with 
their  composition.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  laborious 
researches,  Kopp  wasaprolific  writer.  In  1843-1847  he  published 
a  comprehensive  Hillary  of  Chemistry,  In  four  volumes,  to  which 
three  supplements  were  added  in  i86<!r-i875.  The  DeteUpmait 
of  Clitmistryin  Recent  nnci  appeared  in  1871-1874,  and  in  1886 
he  published  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  Alchemy  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times.  In  addition  he  wrote  (1863)  on  theoretical  and 
phy«cal  chemistry  for  the  Graham'Otto  Lekrbiuk  der  Ckanit, 
and  for  many  yean  asabted  Liebig  hi  editing  the  ^nulns  dsr 
Chemie  and  the  JahrtsbericU. 

He  must  not  be  confused  vrith  Eun.  Kopp  (iStT-iSys),  who, 
bom  at  Warselnheira,  Alsace,  became  in  1847  professor  of 
toxicology  and  chembtry  at  the  £coie  suptfrieure  de  Fhannade 
at  Sirasburg,  in  1849  professor  of  [diysics  and  chembtry  at 
Lausanne,  in  iSji  chemist  to  a  Turkey-red  factory  near  Man- 
chester, in  1868  professor  of  technology  at  Turin,  and  finally,  in 
187T,  professor  of  technical  chembtiy  at  the  Polytechnic  ti 
Zurich,  where  be  died  in  1875. 

KOPBOlO,  or  Kupaiu  (Bulgarian  Valtta,  Greek  VSissa),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  Eunqwan  Turkey,  in  theju^ayet  of  Salonica, 
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uident  Bylazoia,  described  by  Folybius  ai  the  chief  dty  of 

KORA,  or  CoKA,  an  udeat  town  of  Nottheni  India,  in  the 
Fatebpur  dlttrlct  ol  tha  United  PtovincM.  Pop.  (1901),  a8o6. 
Aa  the  capital  of  a  Hahoramedan  piovinoe,  it  gave  iti  name  to 
part  of  the  tract  (with  Allahabad)  granted  by  Lord  Cive  to  the 
titular  Mogiil  emperor.  Shah  Alam,  in  17115. 

KORAN.  The  Koran  (Kor'&n)  is  the  sacnd  Book  of  Islam. 
OB  which  tlw  nligton  of  more  than  two  hundred  miUions  of 
Mahommedana  is  founded,  being  regarded  by  tbem  as  the 
Immediate  word  of  God.  And  since  the  use  of  the'  Koran  in 
public  worship,  in  schools  and  otherwise,  is  much  more  extensive 
than,  for  example,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  moat  Christian 
countries,  it  hu  been  truly  deaciibed  as  the  moat  widdy<read 
book  in  existence.  Hits  drcunutaoce  aloae  fa  suffident  to  give 
it  an  urgent  daim  on  our  att^tion,  whether  it  suit  our  taste  and 
fait  in  with  our  religious  and  philo9c^>hical  views  or  not.  Besides, 
it  is  tlie  work  of  Mahomet,  and  aa  such  fa  fitted  to  afftnd  a  due 
to  the  s[dritual  devdopmcnt  of  that  moat  succewful  of  all  pro- 
phets and  religious  personalities.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
first  perusal  leaves  on  a  European  an  impression  of  chaotic 
confusion — not  that  the  book  is  so  very  extensive,  for  it  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  New  Tettamoit.  Thu  impression  can  in 
■ome  degree  be  modiSed  only  by  the  ^tiriication  of  k  critical 
analyKS  with  the  aasfatance  of  Ar^ilan  tradition. 
,  To  the  faith  of  the  Moslems,  as  has  been  said,  the  Koran  fa  the 
word  of  God,  and  such  also  is  the  claim  whidi  the  book  itself 
advances.  For  except  in  sur.  i. — which  fa  a  prayer  for  men — and 
some  few  passages  where  Mahomet  (vi.  104, 114;  xxvii.  95;  xlii.8) 
or  the  angefa  (xtx.  65;  xxxvti.  164  sqq.)  speak  in  the  first  person 
without  the  intervention  of  the  usual  imperative  "  say  "  (sing,  or 
pi.),  the  speaker  throughout  fa  God,  dtfaer  in  the  first  person 
singular  or  more  commonly  the  plural  of  majesty  "  we."  The 
same  mode  of  address  fa  familiar  to  us  from  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  human  personality  disappears,  in  the  moment 
of  inq^ratkm,  behind  the  God  by  whom  it  fa  filled.  But  all  the 
greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  fall  back  speedily  upon  the 
unaasuming  human  "  I ";  wUle  in  the  Koran  the  divine  "  I "  fa 
the  stereotyped  form  of  address.  Mahomet,  however,  really  felt 
WaAa»ra  himsdf  to  be  the  instrument  of  God;  tbfa  con- 
sdousness  was  no  doubt  brighter  at  his  first  appear- 
Btviaaam.  ^^^^  jjj^  afterwards  became,  but  it  never 
entirely  forsook  him.  Neverthdess  we  cannot  doubt  hfa  good- 
faith,  not  even  In  the  cases  in  which  the  moral  quality  of  hb 
actions  leaves  most  to  be  desired.  In  qiite  of  all,  the  dominant 
fact  remains,  that  to  the  end  he  was  lealous  for  hfa  God  and  for 
the  salvation  of  hfa  people,  nay,  of  the  whole  of  humanity,  and 
that  he  never  lost  the  unconquerable  certainty  of  hfa  divine 
mission. 

The  rationale  of  revelation  is  nplained  !n  the  Koran  itsdf  as 
follows:  In  heaven  fa  the  original  text  ("  the  mother  of  the 
book,"  xlUi.  3;  "a  concealed  book,"  Iv.  77;  "a  well-guarded 
tablet,"  Ixxxv.  aa).  By  the  process  of  "  sending  down  "'{latatl), 
one  piece  after  another  was  otmmunicated  to  the  Prophet.  The 
mediator  was  an  angel,  who  u  called  sometimes  the  "  Spirit " 
(xxvi.  igj),  sometimes  the  "  holy  Spirit  "(xvi.  104),  and  at  a  later 
time  "  Gabriel  "  (only  in  iL  91,  91;  Levi.  4).  Thfa  angd  dictates 
the  revelation  to  the  Prophet,  who  repeats  it  after  him, and  after- 
wards proclaims  it  to  the  world  (Ixxxvii.  6,  &c.).  It  fa  plain  that 
we  have  here  a  somewhat  crude  attempt  of  the  Prophet  to  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  more  or  less  unconscious  process  by  which  hfa 
ideas  arose  and  gradually  look  shape  in  hfa  mind.  It  fa  no 
wonder  if  in  such  confused  imagery  the  details  are  not  always 
self-coosfatent.  When,  for  example,  thfa  heavenly  archetype  fa 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  "  exalted  scribes  "  (Ixxx.  1$  sqq.), 
this  seems  a  transition  to  a  quite  different  act  of  ideaa,  namely, 
the  books  of  fate,  or  the  record  of  all  human  actions  conceptions 


was  revealed  ("  sent  down  ")  by  God,  not  all  at  once,  but  piece- 
meal and  gradually  (xxv.  34).  Thfa  fa  evident  c^.,.^ 
from  the  actual  compodtioo  of  the  book,  and  fanntaftto 
confirmed  by  Moslem  tradition.  That  fa  to  ny.'^'^ 
Mahomet  issued  hfa  revelations  in  fly-leaves  of  greater  or  lea 
extent  A  single  jiuece  of  thfa  kind  was  called  catbcr,  like  lie 
entire  collection,  kor'iM,  ix.  "  redtalloo,"  "  reading,"  or,  better 
still,  fa  tbe  equivalent  of  Aramaic  terytni  "  lectionary  " ;  or  hui, 
"  writing  or  tBra,  whicb  fa  perhaps  the  Ute-Hd>rew  tisri. 
and  means  literally  "  series."  The  last  became,  in  the  liletiax 
of  Mahomet,  the  regular  dedgnatioo  of  the  individaal  seoioEs 
as  distingufahed  from  the  whole  coUection;  and  accofdin^y  it  s 
the  name  given  to  the  sqiatate  chi^iters  of  the  existing  KonL. 
Ilteae  chapters  art  <tf  very  unequal  length.  Since  many  of  ihe 
shorter  ones  are  undoubtedly  com[riete  in  t  hemsdvcs,  it  is  naitiril 
to  assume  that  the  kinger,  which  are  sometimes  very  conqm- 
hensivG,  have  arisen  from  the  amalgamalioa  ^  various  origj^y  . 
distinct  revelations.  Thfa  supposition  fa  favoured  by  the  runier-  j 
oos  traditions  which  ^ve  us  the  drcumstaaces  under  which  tLs 
or  that  short  piece,  now  incorporated  in  a  larger  section,  bis 
revealed;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  conncxioB  of  though:  fa 
the  present  sQras  often  seems  to  be  interrupted.  And  in  n^lf 
many  pieces  of  the  long  sOras  have  to  be  severed  out  as  origiui:; 
indepotdent;  even  in  the  short  ones  parts  are  <rften  found  «kdi 
cannot  have  been  there  at  first.  At  tbe  same  time  we  ns-jst 
beware  of  carrying  thfa  sifting  c^ratioo  too  far, — as  KukkLe 
now  believes  himself  to  have  done  in  hfa  earlier  works,  and  a 
Sprenger  also  sometimes  seems  to  do.  That  some  sOrzs  were  <  i 
conddoable  length  fnm  the  first  it  seen,  for  example,  from  iL.. 
which  contains  a  short  Introductlcm,  then  the  history  of  Joscpb, 
and  then  a  few  concluding  observations,  and  fa  therefore  per- 
fectly homogeneous.  In  Uke  manner,  xx.,  whicb  fa  mainly 
occupied  with  the  bfatory  of  Moses,  forms  a  complete  «bok. 
The  same  fa  true  of  xviiL,  which  at  first  si^t  seems  to  fall  ii^t^ 
several  pieces;  tbe  history  of  the  seven  sleepers,  the  grote$<;  jc 
narrative  about  Moses,  and  that  about  Alexander  "  tbe  Homed. ' 
are  all  connected  together,  and  the  same  rhyme  througfa  ibt 
whole  sQra.  Evm  in  the  separate  namtiom  we  may  ebsetre 
bow  readily  the  Koran  passes  from  one  subject  to  anoibcr,  bc» 
little  care  fa  taken  to  express  all  the  transitioiis  of  tboaghl.  ai»i 
bow  frequently  dauses  are  <MBitted,  which  are  almost  i&dispcrj- 
able.  We  are  not  at  liberty,  tberdore,  in  every  caiee  irh«re  '.be 
connexion  In  the  Koran  fa  obscure,  to  say  that  it  fa  really  btn^c;:. 
and  set  It  down  as  the  dumsy  patchwork  of  a  later  hand.  Evte 
in  the  old  AraUc  poetry  such  ^mipt  transitions  arc  of  vciv 
frequent  occurrence.  It  fa  not  uncommon  for  the  Koran,  after 
a  new  subject  has  been  entered  on.  to  return  gradually  or 
denly  to  the  former  theme,— a  proof  that  there  at  least  separa- 
tion fa  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  abort,  however  imperfectly  i'm 
Koran  may  have  been  redacted,  in  tl>e  majority  of  cases  tbe 
present  sQraa  are  identical  with  the  originals. 

How  these  revelations  actually  arose  in  Mahomet's  mind  is  a 
question  which  it  fa  almost  as  idfa  to  discuss  as  it  would  be  :o 
analyse  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  a  poet.  In  his  early  canct 
sometimes  perhaps  in  its  later  stages  also,  many  twdations  muK 
have  burst  from  him  in  uncontrollable  exdtcment.  >o  that  be 
could  not  possibly  regard  them  othnwise  than  as  divine  in5r.:±- 
tions.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  do  cold  sy%un-  k 
thinker,  but  an  Oriental  visionary,  brought  up  in  crass  supK.rv::- 
tion,  and  without  intellectual  disdpline;  a  man  whose  acn-s^ 
temperament  had  been  powerfully  worked  on  by  ascetic  ausien- 
ties,  and  who  was  all  the  more  irritated  by  the  oppositios  ix 
encountered,  because  he  had  little  of  the  bendc  in  hfa  natur- 
Filled  with  hfa  religious  Ideas  and  viuons,  be  might  well  !tccf 
he  heard  the  angel  bidding  htm  tedie  what  was  said  to  hjt. 
There  may  have  been  many  arevdationof  thfa  kind  whidiiwc* 
ever  heard  but  himself,  u  be  r^eucd  U  to  himscU  in  the  akau 
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rather  ihftn  poetic&l  glow.  Many  pasuges  are  based  upon  purely 
intellKtuaJ  reflection.  It  is  taid  that  Mahontet  occasionally 
uttered  lucfa  a  passage  im media tdy  alter  one  id  those  epflepttc 
fits  whkb  not  <mly  bis  foUnrers,  but  tfteatlme at  least)  he  Uin- 
•elf  also,  regarded  as  tokens  of  btcrcotuse  with  the  higher  powers. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  trick  was 
in  the  utterance  of  the  revelation  or  in  the  fit  itself. 
'  How  the  varioui  pieces  of  the  Koran  took  Uteiaiy  form  b 
uncertain.  Habomet  himself,  so  far  as  we  can  dbcnvcr,  never 
wrote  down  anything.  The  question  whether  he 
could  read  and  write  has  been  much  debated 
among  Moslems,  unfortunately  more  with  dog- 
matic argumenu  and  spurious  traditions  than  authentic  proofs. 
At  present  one  is  indbed  to  say  that  be  was  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  these  arts,  but  that  from  want  of  practice  be  found 
it  convenient  to  employ  some  one  else  whenever  he  had  anything 
to  write.  After  the  migration  to  Medina  (a-d.  6i3)  we  are  told 
that  short  pieces — chiefly  legal  decitioni— were  taken  down 
Inunediately  after  they  were  revealed,  by  an  adherent  whom  he 
sunummed  for  the  purpose;  so  that  notung  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  publication.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  Mecca,  where 
the  art  of  writing  was  commoner  than  in  Medina,  he  had  already 
begun  to  have  his  oracles  committed  to  writing.  That  even  long 
portions  of  the  Koran  oisted  in  written  form  from  an  early  date 
may  be  pretty  safely  inferred  from  various  Indications;  especially 
from  the  fact  that  in  Mecca  the  Prophet  had  caused  insertions 
to  be  made,  and  pieces  to  be  erased  in  his  previous  revdations. 
For  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  knew  the  longer  sOras  by  heart  so 
perfectly  that  he  was  able  after  a  time  to  hiy  his  finger  upm  any 
particular  passage.  In  some  Instances,  indeed,  he  may  have 
relied  too  much  on  his  memory.  For  example,  be  teems  to  have 
occasionally  dictated  the  same  sOia  to  different  persons  in  slightly 
different  terms.  In  such  cases,  no  doubt,  he  may  have  partly 
intended  to  introduce  imiBDvemcnta;  and  so  long  as  the  differ- 
ence was  merely  in  expression,  without  affecting  the  sense,  it 
could  occasion  no  peiidarity  to  his  followers.  None  of  them  had 
literary  pedantry  enough  to  question  the  consistency  of  the  divine 
revelation  on  that  ground.  In  particular  instances,  however, 
the  difference  of  reading  was  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
Thus  the  Koran  itself  confesses  that  the  unbelievers  cast  it  up 
as  a  reproach  to  the  Prophet  that  God  sometimes  substituted  one 
veise  for  another  (xvi.  103).  On  one  occa^on,  wboi  a  dispute 
arose  between  two  of  his  own  followers  as  to  the  true  reading  of 
a  passage  which  both  had  received  from  the  Prophet  himself, 
Mahomet  is  said  to  have  explained  that  the  Koran  was  revealed 
In  seven  forms.  In  this  apparently  genuine  dictum  seven  stands, 
of  course,  as  in  many  other  cases,  for  an  indefinite  but  limited 
number.  But  one  may  imagine  what  a  world  of  trouble  it  has 
cost  the  Moslem  theologians  to  explain  the  saying  in  accordance 
with  their  dogmatic  belieb.  A  great  number  of  explanatioiis 
are  current,  some  {rf  which  claim  the  authority  of  the  Prophet 
himsdfi  as,  indeed,  fictitious  utterances  of  Mahomet  play 
throughout  a  conspicuous  part  In  the  exegesis  of  the  Koran. 
One  very  favourite,  but  utterly  untenable  interpretation  is  that 
the  "  seven  fonns,"  are  seven  different  Arabic  dialects. 

When  sikJi  discr^ancica  came  to  the  oogniaance  of  MahMnet 
it  was  doubtless  his  desire  that  only  one  of  the  conflicting  tezU 
should  be  considered  authentic;  only  he  never  gave 
himself  much  trouble  to  have  his  irish  carried  into 
effect.  Although  in  theory  he  was  an  upholder 
of  verbal  inspiration,  he  did  not  push  the  doctrine  to  iUotrenie 
consequences;  his  practical  good  sense  did  not  take  these  thin^ 
so  strictly  as  the  theologians  of  later  centuries.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  did  suppress  whole  sections  or  verses,  enjoining 
bis  followers  to  efface  or  forget  them,  and  declaring  tbem  to  be 
"abrogated."  A  very  renuikable  case  b  that  of  the  two  vcrtcs 
fn  liii.,  when  he  had  recognised  thtee  heathen  goddoses  as 
etalted  beings,  possesiing  influence  wltb  God.  nushadoccuired 


tiott  of  Satan. 

So  much  for  abrogated  readings;  the  case  is  somewhat  diffen 
when  we  come  to  the  abrogation  of  laws  and  directions  to  t 
Moslems,  which  often  occurs  In  the  Koran.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  at  variance  with  Mahomet's  idea 
of  God.-  God  is  to  him  an  absdute  despot,  who 
declares  a  thing  right  or  wrong  from  no  inherent  necessity  b 
by  bis  arUtraiy  fiat.  Tlria  God  varies  his  commands  at  plcasu: 
prescribes  one  law  the  Chrisdana,  anotlwr  for  tlie  Jews,  ai 
a  third  for  the  Hoslens;  nay,  lie  even  changes  his  instruclio 
to  the  Moslems  when  it  pleases  him.  Thus,  for  example,  t 
Koran  contains  very  different  directions,  suited  to  varyii 
drcnmstanco,  aa  to  the  treatment  which  idolater*  are  to  recei' 
at  the  hands  of  believers.  Bat  H^wmet  showed  no  anxiety 
have  these  superseded  enactments  destroyed.  Bdievcis  con 
be  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  wliich  of  two  contradictory  passag 
remained  in  force;  and  they  mi^  still  find  edification  in  lb 
which  had  become  obsolete.  That  later  geiterattons  might  n- 
so  easily  iiitmyiiMl*  the  "  abrogated  "  from  the  "  dirogatiog 
did  pot  occur  to  Habomet,  whose  vision,  naturally  enoug! 
seldom  extended  to  the  future  ot  bis  religious  communil; 
Current  events  were  Invariably  kept  In  view  in  the  revelation 
In  Medina  it  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  Fa^hful  toobser^ 
how  often  God  gave  them  the  answer  to  a  question  whose  settli 
ment  was  urgently  required  at  the  moment.  The  same  nUivct 
appear*  in  a  tesiadt  of  the  Caliph  Othman  about  a  doubtli 
case: "  If  the  Apostle  ot  God  were  still  alive,  methinks  there  ha 
been  a  Koran  paange  revealed  on  this  point."  Not  unfrcquenti 
the  divine  word  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  advia  whic 
Mahomet  had  received  from  his  most  Intimate  disciples.  "  0ms 
was  many  a  time  of  a  certain  opinion,"  says  one  tradition, "  an 
the  Koran  was  then  revealed  accordin^y." 

The  contents  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Koran  are  extreme! 
varied.  Many  passages  consist  of  theological  or  moral  reflet 
lions.  We  are  reminded  of  the  greatness,  the  Camum 
goodoes,  the  righteousness  of  God  as  manifested  b/u* 
in  Nature,  in  history,  and  in  revelation  through 
the  prophets,  especially  throu^  Mahomet.  God  is  magnifiec 
as  the  One,  the  All-powerful.  Idolatry  and  all  deification  o 
created  beings,  such  ss  the  worship  of  Christ  ss  the  Son  o 
God,  are  unsparingly  condemned.  The  Joys  of  heaven  ani 
the  pains  of  hell  are  depicted  in  vivid  sensuous  imagery,  as  is  abi 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  creation  at  the  advent  of  the  last  day  ant 
the  judgment  of  the  worid.  Believers  receive  general  mora 
instruction,  as  wdl  as  directions  for  special  circumstances.  Th< 
lukewarm  are  rebuked,  the  enemies  threatened  with  terribh 
punishment,  both  temporal  and  eternal.  To  the  sceptical  ihi 
truth  of  Islam  i*  held  forth;  and  a  certain,  not  very  cogent 
method  of  demonstration  predwninatcs.  In  many  passages  tht 
sacred  book  falls  into  a  diffuse  preaching  style,  others  seem  mor< 
like  proclamations  or  general  orders.  A  great  number  contain 
ceremonial  or  civil  laws,  or  even  special  commands  to  individual] 
down  to  such  matters  ss  the  regulation  of  Mahomet's  harem. 
In  not  a  few  definite  questions  are  answered  which  had  actuaUy 
been  [»opounded  to  the  Prophet  by  believers  or  infidels. 
Hahomet  himself,  too,  repeatedly  receives  direct  injnnaions, 
and  does  not  escape  an  occasioial  rebuke.  One  tOra  (i.)  is  a 
prayer,  two  (cxlii.  cxiv.}  are  magical  formulas.  Many  sOnu  treat 
of  a  single  topic,  others  embrace  several. 

From  the  mass  of  material  comprised  in  the  Koran— and  the 
acraunt  we  have  given  b  far  from  exhaustive — we  should  select 
the  hbtories  of  the  andoit  projects  and  "^^^  n^ff^om. 
as  possessing  a  peculiar  interest.  The  purpose  of 
Mahomet  b  to  show  from  these  histories  how  God  In  formet 
times  had  rewarded  the  righteous  and  punished  their  enemies. 
For  the  moat  part  the  old  prophets  only  serve  to  introduce 
a  little  wiety  in  point  of  form,  for  they  are  almost  hi  every 
case  facabnOca  of  Uabonet  bimadf.  They  preach  exactly  like 
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InuaddtCM  which  is  putiB  the  mouth  irfAbnhtm(xxvi.75aqqJ, 
the  teuler  quite  forgets  that  it  is  Abttham,  aad  not  Uafaonet 

(or  God tiimself),  who  is  ipealuiig.  Other  Darratives  sre  intended 
rather  for  amusemcat,  although  they  are  always  well  aeasoned 
with  edifyinf  phrues.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  godless  Kor- 
liriiites  thou^  these  stories  of  the  Koran  n<a  nearly  so  enter- 
taining as  tbow  of  Rostam  and  Iqwndilr,  related  by  Nad^  the 
son  of  tUrith,  wbo  had  learned  in  the  course  of  his  trade  journeys 
on  the  Euphrates  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Persians.  But 
the  Prophet  was  so  cnspented  by  this  rivalry  that  when  Nadr 
fdl  Into  his  power  after  the  battle  of  Badr,  be  caused  him  to  be 
necotcd;  although  bi  all  other  caiea  he  feadily  pardoned  his 
feUow-countrymen. 

These  histories  are  chiefly  about  Scripture  characters,  espe- 
daJ|y  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  deviations  from  the 
ftwiatimtm  Biblical  narratives  ore  very  marked.  Many  of  the 
ttvOH  alterations  are  found  fa  the  legendary  anecdotes 
•^*w  of  the  Jewish  Haggada  and  the  New  Testament 
™"*  Apocrypha;  but  many  more  are  due  perhaps  to 
misconceptlotts  such  as  only  a  listener  (not  the  read«  ol  a  book) 
could  fall  into.  One  would  suppose  that  the  most  Ignorant  Jew 
could  never  have  mEstaken  Hamaa,  the  minister  of  Ahasuerus, 
for  the  minister  of  Phaiaofa,  ai  happens  in  the  Koran,  or  identified 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moaes,  with  Mary  ( Mariam),  the  mother 
of  Christ.  So  long,  however,  as  we  have  no  closer  acquaintance 
with  Arab  Judaism  and  Christianity,  we  most  always  reckon 
with  the  pMsibliity  that  many  of  these  mistakes  were  due  to 
adherents  <rf  these  reUgjons  who  were  his  authorities,  or  were  a 
naive  ret»oductioa  of  versions  already  widely  accepted  by  his 
contcmpotaric*.  In  addition  to  his  misconceptions  there  are 
sundry  capridons  alteimtkms,  some  of  them  very  grotesque,  doe 
to  Mahomet  himself.  For  Instance,  in  his  Ignorance  of  every^ 
thing  out  of  Aralna,  he  makes  the  fertility  of  Egypt— where  rain 
is  almost  never  seen  and  never  misted— depend  on  rain  instead 
of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  (xil.  49). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  his  anount  Alexander  was  borrowed 
from  Jews  or  Christians,  since  the  romance  (4  Alexander  be- 
longed to  the  stereotyped  literature  tit  that  age.  The  description 
<rf  Alexander  as  "  the  Homed  "  in  the  Kwan  Is,  however,  in 
accordar  with  the  result  of  recent  researches,  to  be  traced  to  a 
Syrian  legend  dating  from  aj>.  514-515  (Th.  NSldeke, "  Beiti4ge 
zur  Gesch.  des  Alezandcrromanes  "  in  DenkschriflM  Atad.  Wieit, 
vol.  zzxviii.  No.  5,  p.  97,  &c.}.  According  to  this,  God  caused 
boms  to  grow  on  Alexander's  head  to  enable  him  to  overthrow 
all  things.  This  detail  of  the  legend  is  ultimately  traceable,  as 
Hottinger  long  ago  supposed,  to  the  numerous  coins  on  which 
Alexander  is  represented  with  the  ram's  horns  of  Ammon.' 
Boldes  Jewish  and  Christian  histories  there  are  a  few  about  old 
AriUan  prophets.  In  these  he  seems  to  have  handled  his 
materials  even  more  freely  than  in  the  others. 

The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  Mahomet  did 
not  make  use  of  written  sources.  Coincidences  and  dive^nccs 
alike  can  always  be  accounted  for  by  oral  communications  from 
Jews  wbo  knew  a  little  and  Christians  who  knew  next  to  nothing. 
Even  in  the  rare  passages  where  we  can  trace  direct  resemblances 
to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  xzl.  105  with  Ps.  xxxvii.  19; 
I  S  with  Ps.  xxvii.  11)  or  the  New  (cf.  vii.  4S  with  Luke 
Kvi.  94;  xlvl.  19  with  Lidce  xvl.  15),  there  is  nothing  more  than 
might  muiily  luve  been  picked  up  in  conversation  with  any  Jew 
or  Christian.  In  Medina,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  witb  Jews  of  some  culture,  he  learned  some 
things  out  of  the  Mishna,  e.g.  v.  35  corre^nds  almost  word  for 

>  Reproductions  of  such  Ptolemaic  and  Lvumacban  coins  are  to 
be  found  in  J.  I.  Bemouilli,  Die  erhaltentn  DarileUtiHieH  Akxatiitrs 
i.  Gr.  (Municn,  190S).  Tab.  VIII.;  also  in  Thcodor  Schreiber, 
"  Studien  Ober  das  Bildniss  Alexanders  de*  Gr."  in  the  Abk.  Sackt. 
Ctidhd^pdtr  WisuHSclut/ttn,  Ud.  xxi.  (1903),  Tab.  XIII. 


uati  jnanumci.  iiau  huuku  loc  j.winua;  t.g.  lac  leguiaooo  as  10 
ablution  by  tubbing  with  sand,  where  water  canitot  be  obtained 
(iv.  46),  correqwn^  to  a  talmudic  ordinance  IBtrai'ittk  15  a). 
Of  Christianity  he  can  have  been  able  to  Jeam  very  littje,  cm 
in  Medina;  as  may  be  seen  from  theabsurd  travesty  of  the  insliiu- 
tion  of  the  Euchaiist  In  v.  ii>  aqq.  For  the  rest,  it  a  hi^y 
improbable  that  before  the  Koran  any  real  literary  produoioD 
— anything  that  could  be  strictly  called  a  book — ufated  in  the 
AraUc  language. 

In  point  of  style  and  artistic  effect,  the  different  pans  of  the 
Koran  are  of  very  unequal  value.  An  unprejudiced  aad  critiol 
reader  will  certainly  find  very  few  passages  where  ,  . 
his  aesthetic  susceptlUIities  are  thorou^y  satis- 
fied.  But  he  will  often  be  struck,  especially  in  the  otdcr  pieces, 
by  a  wild  force  of  passion,  and  a  vigorous,  if  not  rich,  inu^twioa. 
Desoripttoos  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  allusions  to  Cod's  woriuDi 
in  NMuie,  not  unlrequenlly  show  a  certain  amount  of  poetie 
power.  In  other  places  abo  the  style  is  sometimes  Uvdy  and 
impressive;  though  it  is  rarely  inde«i  that  we  come  across  mch 
strains  of  touching  simplicity  as  in  the  middle  <rf  adit  The 
greater  part  of  the  Koran  is  deddedly  prosaic;  much  of  K  indeed 
is  stiff  in  style.  Of  course,  with  sudi  a  variety  of  matniaL  *e 
cannot  e^KCt  every  part  to  be  equally  vivadous,  or  imagiBatiTC. 
or  poetic.  A  decree  about  the  right  of  inheritance,  or  a  point 
of  ritual,  must  necessarily  be  expressed  in  piose,  iif  it  is  to  be 
intelligibte.  Ho  one  complains  of  the  dvil  laws  in  Erodia  or  the 
■acrlfidal  ritual  in  Leviticus,  because  they  want  the  fire  of  Issuth 
or  the  tenderness  of  Deutenmomy.  But  Mahomet's  nuBskc 
consists  in  perustent  and  slavish  adherence  to  the  scrai-poRic 
form  which  he  had  at  first  adopted  in  accordance  with  lus  on 
taste  and  that  of  his  hearers.  For  instance,  be  empb^  rfayme 
In  dealing  with  the  most  prosaic  subjects,  and  thus  pmdvca 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  Incsngruily  between  style  and  matter. 
It  has  to  be  considered,  however,  that  many  of  those  sermonLdag 
pieces  which  are  so  tedious  to  us,  cspedally  when  we  read  t-n 
or  three  in  succession  (perhaps  in  a  very  inadequate  translatioD), 
must  have  had  a  quite  different  effect  when  rcdied  under  the 
bunung  sky  and  on  the  barteo  s^  <tf  Mecca.  There,  tbougbcs 
about  God's  greatness  and  man's  duty,  which  are  familiat  to  ns 
from  childhood,  were  all  new  to  the  hearers — it  is  bearers  n 
have  to  think  (rf  In  the  first  instance,  not  readers — to  whom,  u. 
the  same  time,  every  allusion  had  a  mearting  which  <rftcn  escape 
our  notice.  When  Mahomet  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lotd 
in  creating  the  douds,  and  bringing  them  acros  the  cheerien 
desert,  and  pouring  them  out  on  the  earth  to  restore  its  rich 
vegetation,  that  most  have  been  a  picture  of  thiilliiig  icieicst 
to  the  Arabs,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  from  three  to  five 
years  elapse  before  a  copious  shower  comes  to  dotbe  the  wMb- 
ness  once  more  vrith  luxuriant  pastures.  It  requires  an  cfoit 
for  us,  under  our  douded  dues,  to  mtte  in  mat  degree  tbt 
intensity  of  that  impression. 

The  fact  that  scraps  of  poetical  phrascdogy  arc  spedaTy 
numerous  in  the  earlier  sOras,  enables  us  to  undeislaiKl  why  (be 
prosaic  mercantile  community  (d  Mecca  regarded  jcxas^lm 
their  eccentric  townsman  as  a  "poet,"  or  even  a  rw— < 
"possessed  poet"  Mahomet  himsdf  had  to  **rM 
disclaim  such  titles,  because  he  felt  himself  (o  be  a  davine'y 
inspired  prophet;  but  we  too,  from  our  standpoint,  shall  fu^'y 
acquit  him  of  po^c  genius.  Like  many  other  pi^tominantly 
rdigious  characters,  he  had  no  a[q»edati«i  of  poetic  beaoiv: 
and  if  we  Duiy  believe  one  anecdote  related  of  him,  at  a  lime  wbec 
every  one  made  verses,  he  affected  ignorance  of  the  most  dement- 
ary  rules  of  prMody.  Hence  the  style  of  the  Koran  is  not  poeticJ 
but  rhetorical;  and  the  powerful  effect  which  some  ponions  pro- 
duce on  us  Is  ^ncd  by  rhetorical  means.  Acctwdingly  tte 
sacred  book  has  not  even  the  artistic  form  of  poetry;  whi:ti. 
among  the  Arabs,  includes  a  stringent  metre,  as  well  as  rh>sc- 
Thc  Koran  is  never  metrical,  and  only  s  few  ezceplioaaBy 
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doqdeat  pottiona  fill  iato  •  foit  ot  nontinconi  Aytbm.'  Oa 
the  etber  hand,  the  tbyme  is  regulany  tnaintaioed;  •Ithoogh, 

especially  in  the  later  pieces,  after  a  very  slovenly  fashion. 
Rhymed  prose  was  a  favourite  form  of  composition  among  the 
Arabs  ol  that  day,  and  Mahotnet  adopted  it;  but  if  it  imparta  • 
certain  sprigbtliocsa  to  some  passages,  it  proves  oo  the  whole 
s  burdensome  yoke.  The  Moslems  themselves  have  observed 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  rhyme  often  makes  itself  apparent  in 
derangement  of  the  order  of  words,  and  in  the  choice  of  verbal 
forms  which  would  not  othenrise  have  been  employed;  t^.  an 
imperfect  instead  <tf  a  perfect.  In  one  plac^  to  save  the  thyme, 
be  calls  Mount  Snai  .^In  (xcv..  a)  butead  of  SM  (xzUL  so); 
in  another  Elijah  is  called  Ilydsln  (zumi.  130)  instead  of  Ilyds 
(vi.  85;  xxxvii.  133).  The  substance  even  is  modified  to  suit 
exigencies  of  rhyme.  Thus  the  Prophet  would  scarcely  have 
fixed  on  the  unusual  number  of  eight  angels  round  the  throne  of 
Cod  (Ixit.  tj)  ilthewoiAtlutmdniyah,"  eight,"  had  not  happened 
to  fall  in  so  well  with  the  rhyme.  And  when  Iv.  speaks  of  Am 
heavenly  gardens,  each  with  tjuo  fountains  and  t%u>  kinds  oi 
fruit,  and  again  of  Am  similar  gardens,  all  this  ii  umidy 
because  the  dual  termination  (dii)  mieipODdi  to  the  syllabi 
that  controls  the  rhyme  fai  that  iHwle  tOra.  In  the  later 
pieces,  Mahomet  often  inserts  edifying  remarks,  entirely  out  of 
kci^ping  niib  the  context,  merely  to  complete  his  rhyme.  In 
Arabic  it  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  accumulate  raaaacs  of  words 
with  the  same  terminatioh,  that  the  grota  ne^igence  of  the 
rhyme  in  the  Koran  is  doubly  remarkable.  One  may  say  that 
this  is  another  mark  of  the  Prophet's  want  of  mentid  training, 
and  incapacity  for  introspective  criticism. 

On  the  whole,  while  many  parts  of  the  Koran  undoubtedly 
have  consideraUe  rhetorical  power,  even  over  an  onbelieving 
styBtOt    leader,  tbe  book,  aesthetically  conndered,  la  by 
wejl-      no  means  a  first-rate  performance.    To  begin  with 
what  we  are  most  competent  to  criticize,  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  more  extended  narratives.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  bow  vehement  and  abrupt  they  are  where  they  ought  to 
be  characterized  by  epic  repose.  Indispensable  links,  both  in 
expression  and  in  the  sequence  of  events,  are  often  omitted,  so 
that  to^undcrstand  these  histories  is  sometimes  far  easier  for  us 
than  for  those  who  beard  them  first,  because  we  know  most  of 
them  from  better  sources.   Along  with  this,  there  it  a  peat  deal 
of  superfluous  verbiage;  and  nowhere  do  we  find  a  steady  advance 
in  the  narration.    Contrast  in  these  respects  the  history  of 
Joseph  (zti.)  and  its  glaring  improprieties  with  the  adpirably 
conceived  and  admirably  executed  story  in  Genesis.  Similar 
faults  are  found  in  the  non-aarralive  portions  ai  the  Koran. 
Tbe  connexion  of  ideas  is  extremely  loose,  and  even  tbe  syntax 
betrays  great  awkwardness.    Anacolutha  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  cannot  be  eicplained  as  conscious  literary  devices. 
Many  sentences  begin  with  a  "  when  "  or  "  on  tbe  day  when" 
which  seems  to  hover  in  the  air,  so  that  tbe  conmentaton  are 
driven  to  suf^ly  a  **  think  of  this  "  or  some  such  dlip^  Again, 
there  is  no  great  literary  skill  evinced  in  the  frequent  and  needless 
harping  on  the  same  words  and  phrases;inxviii., for  example,"  till 
that  "  l^allS  idka)  occurs  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  Hahonet, 
fn  short,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  master  of  style.  This  opbuon  wU 
be  endorsed  by  any  European  who  reads  through  the  book  with 
an  impartial  spirit  and  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  without 
taking  into  account  the  tiresome  effect  of  its  endless  iterations. 
But  in  the  ears  of  evny  pious  Moslem  such  a  judgment  wiU  sound 
almost  as  shocking  as  downright  atheism  or  polytheism.  Among 
Dogm*  mt        Moslems,  tbe  Koran  has  ^ways  been  looked  on 
tft«  sirBtilB  as  tbe  most  perfect  model  of  style  and  language.  This 
f^rttcUom  feature  of  it  Is  in  their  dogmatic  the  greatest  of  all 
rwwn      miracles,  the  incontestable  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 

Such  a  view  on  the  part  trf  men  who  knew  Arabic 
Infinitely  better  than  the  most  accomplished  European  Arabist 
vrill  ever  do,  may  wdl  startle  us.  In  fact,  the  Koran  boldly 
challenged  its  opponents  to  produce  ten  sQras,  or  even  a  single 
one,  like  those  of  the  sacred  bo<^,  and  they  never  did  so.  That, 
to  be  sure,  on  calm  reflection,  la  not  so  very  sUTprinnit  Revela- 
tion* OE  the  kind  which  Mahomet  uttered,  no  unbelievet  could 
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produce  without  nuking  Unndf  a  laughing-stock.  However 
little  real  originality  there  is  in  Habomet^  doctrines,  as  against 

hisown  countrymen  he  was  thoroughly  original,  even  In  the  form 
of  his  oracles.  To  coinpose  such  revdations  at  will  was  beyond 
the  power  of  tbe  most  expert  literary  artist;  it  would  have 
required  dther  a  prophet  or  a  shamele—  impostor.  And  If  sudi 
a  diaracter  appeared  qfttr  Mahomet,  stiD  he  ooiJd  never  be 
anything  but  an  imitator,  like  the  false  prophets  who  arose  about 
the  time  of  his  death  and  afterwards.  That  the  adversaries 
should  produce  any  sample  whatsoever  of  poetry  or  rhetoric 
equal- to  the  Koran  ii  not  at  all  lAat  the  Pmphet  deniaada.  In 
that  case  be  would  have  been  put  to  shame,  even  in  the  eyes  ol 
many  of  his  own  followers,  by  the  first  poem  that  came  to  hand. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  on  a  false  interpretation  of  this  challenge  that 
the  dogma  of  the  incomparable  excellence  of  tbe  style  and  diction 
of  tlie  Koran  is  based.  The  rest  has  been  accomplished  by 
dogmatic  prejudice,  wUch  ii  quite  capable  of  working  other 
miracles  besides  turning  a  defective  literary  production  into  an 
unrivalled  masterpiece  in  the  eyes  of  believers.  This  view  once 
accepted,  the  next  step  was  to  find  everywhere  evidence  of  the 
perfection  4rf  the  style  and  language.  And  If  here  and  there,  aa 
one  can  scarcely  doubt,  there  was  among  the  old  Moslems  a  lover 
of  poetry  who  bad  his  difficulties  about  this  dogma,  he  had  to 
beware  of  uttering  an  opinion  which  might  have  cost  him  his 
head.  We  know  of  at  lust  one  rationalistic  theologian  who  de- 
fined tbe  dogma  in  audi  a  way  that  wb  can  see  he  did  not  beUeve 
it  (ShahrastinI,  p.  39).  The  truth  Is,  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  indeed  if  the  style  of  the  Koran  had  been  perfect.  For 
although  there  was  at  that  time  a  recognized  poetical  style, 
already  dqenerating  to  mannerism,  a  developed  prose  style  did 
not  edsL  All  beginning  are  difficult;  and  it  can  never  be 
esteemed  a  serious  charge  against  Uabomet  that  his  book,  the 
first  prose  work  of  a  high  order  in  tbe  language,  testifies  to  tbe 
awkwardness  of  the  beginner.  And  further,  we  must  always 
remember  that  entertainment  and  aesthetic  dfect  were  at  most 
subsidiary  objects.  The  great  aim  was  persuasion  and  conver- 
sion; and,  say  what  we  will,  that  aim  has  been  reaUxed  00  Ae 
most  Imposing  scale. 

Mahomet  rcpeatulty  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Koran 
Is  not  written,  like  other  sacred  books,  In  a  strange  language,  but 
in  Arabic,  and  therefore  Is  btelli^ble  to  all.  At 
that  time,  along  with  forrfgn  Ideas,  many  forrign 
words  had  crept  into  the  language;  especially 
Aramaic  terms  for  religious  conceptions  of  Jewish  or  Christian 
origin.  Some  of  these  had  already  passed  Into  general  use, 
while  others  were  confined  to  a  more  limited  drde,  Uabomet, 
wbo  could  not  fully  express  his  new  ideas  In  the  common  language 
of  his  countrymen,  but  had  frequently  to  find  out  new  terms  for 
himself,  made  free  use  of  such  Jewish  and  Christian  words,  as  was 
done,  tiiough  perhaps  to  a  smaller  extent,  by  certain  thinken 
and  poets  ol  that  age  who  had  more  or  less  rfiien  above  the  level 
of  faeathenbm.  In  Mahomet^  case  this  Is  the  less  wonderiul 
because  he  was  indebted  to  the  instruction  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
whose  Arabic — as  the  Koran  pretty  dearly  intimates  with  regard 
to  (Hie  of  them— was  very  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
yet  more  temaritable  that  several  of  tudi  borrowed  words  hi  the 
Koran  have  a  sense  which  they  do  not  possess  bi  the  original 
language.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  phenomenon  should  in 
every  case  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  Just  as  the  prophet  often 
misunderstood  traditional  traita  of  the  sacred  history,  he  may, 
as  an  unlearned  man,  bkewiae  have  often  anfdoyed  fordgn 
expressions  wron^y.  Other  remartiaUe  senses  of  words  wero 
possibly  already  acclimatized  in  the  language  of  Arabian  Jews 
or  Christians.  Thus,  forqlln  means  really  "  redemption,"  but 
Mahomet  uses  it  for  "  revelation,"  Tbe  widespread  ^nlon  that 
this  sense  first  asserted  itself  in  reference  to  tbe  Aiab  root  J^t 
ifaraqa),  "sever,"  or  "decide,"  Is  open  to condder^>Ie doubt. 
There  is,  for  instance,  no  difficulty  In  deriving  the  Arab  meaning 
of  "revelation  "  from  the  common  Aramaic  "salvation,"  and 
thb  transference  must  have  taken  place  in  a  community  for 
which  salvation  formed  the  central  object  of  faith,  f.«.  either 
amongst  tboae  Jews  idw  looked  to  the  condng  of  a  Mea^afa  or. 
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of  Abraham,  which  Uahomet  id  the  Medina  period  places  on  the 
■ame  level  with  Islam.  Although  of  the  Aramaic  dialects  none 
employs  the  tenn  MtUtka  id  the  sense  of  religion,  it  appears  that 
the  prophet  found  such  a  use.  lUiySn,  which  l^homet  uses  of 
•  hcavnily  book  (Sdra  Sj;  j8,  19],  is  dearly  the  Hebrew  tiyihi, 
"  high  "  or  "  exalted."  It  is,  however,  doubtful  in  what  sense 
this  word  appeared  to  him,  either  as  a  name  of  God.  as  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  often  occurs  and  regularly  without  the  article,  or 
actually  as  the  epithet  of  a  heavenly  book,  although  this  use 
cannot  be  substantiated  from  Jewish  literature.  So  again  the 
word  mathSni  ii,  as  Geiger  has  conjectured,  the  regular  plural 
of  the  Aramaic  matknUhd,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
MitknaM,  and  denotes  in  Jewish  usage  a  legal  deciuon  of  some 
of  the  ancient  Rabbins.  But  in  the  Koran  Mahomet  appears 
to  have  understood  it  in  the  sense  of  "  saying  "  or  "  sentence  " 
(cf.  xkxIl  94).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  hy  "  the  Seven  Mathani  "  (xv.  87)  the  seven  verses  of  SOra  1. 
are  meant.  Words  of  undoubtedly  Christian  origin  are  less 
frequent  in  the  Koran.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  these  a 
few  have  come  over  from  the  Abyssinian;  such  as  Aowdriyflfi 
"  aportlei,"  wtAida  ''  table,"  munSfit  "  doubter,  sceptic,"  ragin 
"  coned,"  Mtfvdfr  "  temple  ";  the  first  three  of  these  make  their 
fiivt  appearance  in  sOras  of  the  Medina  period.  The  word 
sfoMii  "  Satan,"  which  was  likewise  borrowed,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  from  the  Abyssinian,  had  probably  been  already 
introduced  into  the  language.  Sprenger  has  rightly  observed 
that  Mahomet  makes  a  certain  parade  of  these  foreign  terifas,  as 
of  other  peculiarly  constructed  expressions;  in  this  he  followed 
ft  favourite  practice  of  contemporary  poets.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  the  imperfectly  educated  to  delist  in  out-of-the-way  expres- 
sions, and  on  such  minds  they  readily  produce  a  remarkably 
Kiana  and  mysterious  impression,  lids  was  exactly  the  kind 
of  effect  that  Mahomet  desired,  and  to  secure  it  he  seeras  even 
to  have  invented  a  few  odd  vocables,  as  ghuUn  (Ixix.  36},  tw'u 
(Ixxxiii.  7,  6),  tasnlm  (LoudlL  37),  and  saltabil  (Ixxvi.  iS}.  But, 
of  course,  the  necessity  of  enabling  his  hearers  to  understand 
ideas  which  they  must  have  found  sufficiently  novel  In  them- 
selves, imposed  tolerably  narrow  limits  on  such  eccentricities. 

The  constituents  of  our  present  Koran  belong  partly  to  the 
Mecca  period*  (before  a.d.  633),  partly  to  the  period commesciDg 
Oatea/fto  '''c  migration  to  Medina  (from  the  autumn 
Snmr  of  633  to  8th  June  633].  Mahomet's  position  In 
Medina  vras  entirely  different  from  that  which  he 
had  occupied  in  his  native  town.  In  the  former  he  was  from  the 
first  the  leader  of  a  powerful  party,  and  graduaUy  became  the 
autocra]tlc  nilei  of  Arabia;  in  the  latter  he  was  only  the  despised 
preacher  of  a  small  congregation.  This  difference,  as  was  to  be 
eqiected,  appears  in  the  Koran.  The  Medina  pieces,  whether 
entire  sOras  or  isolated  passages  interpolated  in  Meccan  sOras, 
are  acotrdingly  pretty  broadly  distinct,  as  to  their  contents, 
from  those  issued  in  Mecca.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  whether  a  piece  first  saw  the  light  in 
Mecca  or  in  Medina;  and  for  the  most  part  the  internal  evidence 
is  borne  out  by  Moslem  tradition.  And  since  the  revdations 
given  in  Medina  frequently  take  notice  of  events  about  which  we 
have  fairly  accurate  information,  and  whose  dates  are  at  least 
approximately  known,  we  are  dften  in  a  portion  to  fix  their  date 
with  at  any  rate  ronsiderable  certainty;  here  again  tradition 
renders  valuable  assistance.  Even  with  regard  to  the  Medina 
passages,  however,  a  great  deal  remains  uncertain,  partly  because 
the  allusions  to  historical  events  and  drcumstanccs  are  generally 
rather  obscure,  partly  because  traditions  about  the  occasion  of 
the  revelation  erf  the  various  pieces  are  often  fluctuating,  and 
often  rest  on  miiunderstandlng  or  arbitrary  conjecture.  An 
important  critetioa  for  Jud^ng  the  period  during  which  individual 
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dissertation  for  the  doctor's  degree  and  in  later  casajn.'  Aocacd- 
ing  to  this,  Ibrfihim,  after  the  controvert  with  (be  Jews,  bA 
of  all  became  Mahomet's  special  forerunner  in  Medina,  then  tbe 
first  Moslem,  and  finally  the  founder  of  the  Ka'ba.  But  at  iD 
events  it  is  far  easier  to  arrange  in  some  sort  of  chronological  onkr 
the  Medina  sQras  than  those  composed  in  Mteca.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  tradition  which  professes  to  furnish  a  chiMokigicd 
list  of  all  the  sdras.  But  not  to  mention  that  it  occurs  in  se^-ml 
divergent  forms,  and  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  ocr 
present  sOnu  are  partly  composed  of  pieces  of  different  dates,  it 
contains  so  many  su^udous  ot  undoiditedly  Use  Hateaxnt^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  it.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  priori  unlikely  that  a  contemporary  of  UahouKl 
should  have  drawn  up  such  a  list;  and  if  any  one  had  made  tbe 
attempt  he  would  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtaii 
reliable  information  as  to  the  order  of  the  earlier  Meccan  fini. 
We  have  in  this  list  no  genuine  tradition,  but  rather  the  lucnbrs- 
tions  of  an  undoubtedly  consdentious  Moslem  critic,  who  tmj 
have  lived  about  a  century  after  tbe  Flight. 

Among  the  revelations  put  forth  in  Mecca  tbei«  b  a  consido- 
able  number  of  (for  the  moat  part)  short  sOras,  which  strike  every 
attentive  reader  as  being  the  oldest.  They  are  in 
an  altogether  different  strain  from  many  others, 
and  in  their  whole  composition  they  show  least 
resemblance  to  the  Medina  pieces.  It  is  no  doubt  conceivable- 
as  Sprenger  supposes — that  Mahomet  might  have  returned  si 
intervals  to  his  earlier  manner;  but  since  thb  gmip  possesses 
a  remarkable  similarity  of  style,  and  since  the  gradual  fannatiin 
of  a  different  style  14  on  the  whole  an  unmbtakable  fact,  tbe 
assumption  has  little  probability;  and  we  shall' therefore  abide 
by  the  opinion  that  these  form  a  distina  group.  At  the  opposiu 
extreme  from  them  stands  another  duster,  showing  quite  obvima 
affinities  with  the  style  of  the  Medina  sflras,  which  most  theidan 
be  assigned  to  the  later  part  of  the  Prophet's  wwk  in  Mecca. 
Between  these  two  groups  stand  a  number  of  other  Meccan  s&i=£. 
which  in  every  respect  mark  tbe  transition  from  tbe  first  pericd 
to  the  third.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  three  periods— 
which  were  first  distinguished  by  Profeaor  Wett—are  not 
separated  by  sharp  lines  of  division.  With  regard  to  some  sOiss, 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  ou^t  to  be  reckoned  amoafS 
tbe  middle  group,  or  with  one  or  other  of  tbe  cxticmcs.  And  k 
Is  altogether  impossible,  within  these  granpa,  to  eatahCsh  em 
a  probable  chronologic^  arrangement  of  the  individual  revcia- 
tions.  In  default  of  dear  aUuiions  to  weU-known  evcsti,  a 
events  whose  date  can  be  dctmnined,  we  might  indeed  eadeavj« 
to  trace  the  psycholo^cal  devel<q>roent  of  the  Prophet  bf  bom 
of  the  Koran,  and  arrange  ita  parts  accordin^y.  But  in  scdi 
an  undertaking  one  Is  always  a[»  to  take  subjective  aasttropuem 
or  mere  fancies  for  establidied  data.  Good  tradiliona  aboot  the 
origin  of  the  Meccan  revdattons  are  not  vety  numereos.  In  fact 
the  whole  history  of  Mahomet  previous  to  tbe  Fli^  is  m 
imperfectly  rcUtcd  that  we  arc  not  even  sure  in  srbat  year  he 
appeared  as  a  prophet.  PnbaUy  it  was  in  aj>.  610;  it  may  hivt 
been  somewhat  earlier,  but  scanely  later.  If,  as  one  iradiiica 
says,  XXX.  i  seq.  ("  The  Romans  are  overcome  in  tbe  Dearest 
nd^^uring  Und  ")  refers  to  the  defeat  of  the  Byxauioes  b} 
the  Persians,  sot  far  from  Damamis,  about  tbe  spring  of  614.  ■'- 
would  follow  that  the  third  groop,  to  which  this  passage  bekap. 
covers  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Meccan  period.  And  it  is  net  a 
itself  unlikely  that  the  passionate  vehemence  iriiidh  cbancteriie 
tbe  first  group  was  of  short  duration.  Nor  is  the  assump^K? 
contradicted  by  tbe  tolerably  well  attested,  though  far  fn.- 
incontestable  statement,  that  when  Omar  was  eoavettcd 
61S  or  616),  XX.,  which  bebogs  to  tbe  Kcond  group,  alrciir 
existed  in  writing.  But  tbe  teference  of  nx.  1  teq.  to  tics  r-i: 
ticular  battle  ubyvo  means  so  ceRain  that  poiftive  coochj  *i 
■See  BibUography  at  cwL 
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on  be  dnwn  (ron  It.  It  b  tbe  luiie  with  other  aHusIoiu 
in  the  Ueccu  sOni  to  occomacei  whow  ohiODologjr  can  be 
paitiiUjr  aaoertained.  It  b  better,  therefor^  to  lot  utiified 
vrith  «  mudy  tdfttive  drtenninatioo  of  the  ocdcr  of  cvea  tbe 
three  gna.t  duitera  of  Heccan  reveUtJoni. 

In  tbe  ^ecea  of  the  fint  period  tbe  coovuliive  adtement  of 
the  Prophet  often  expretwt  itself  with  the  atmoM  vehemence. 
otM  He  U  w  cwried  may  hgr  hto  emotion  that  be  cannot 
Mnim  dwoae  bii  words;  tbey  seem  ntber  to  burst  from 
him.  Many  of  tbcoc  piecea  remind  us  of  the  orades 
of  tbe  old  heathen  soothsayen,  wboae  style  is  known  to  us  from 
Emiutions,  although  we  have  peihapa  not  a  tin^  fcnuine 
^lerimen.  Like  tboae  other  orades,  the  sflras  of  this  period, 
wfaidi  sre  never  very  long,  are  coropooed  d  short  sentences  with 
toleiabty  pure  but  ni[^y  changng  rhymes.  The  oaths,  too, 
with  whidi  many  of  them  begin  were  largely  used  by  the  sooth- 
sayers. Some  of  these  oaths  are  very  uocouth  and  hard  to 
nnderstand,  some  of  them  perhqis  were  not  meant  to  be  undei- 
stood,  for  Indeed  allsortsci  strange  things  are  net  with  intbctt 
diapteis.  Here  and  there  Mahomet  speaks  of  viuona,  and  appears 
even  to  see  angels  before  bim  in  bodily  form.  There  are  some 
intensely  vivid  descriptions  of  the  reaunectioB  aad  tbe  last  day 
which  must  have  exercised  a  demonic  power  over  men  who  were 
quite  an  fa  miliar  with  stich  pktutcs.  Other  pieces  paint  in 
glowing  colours  the  }oys  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  belL  How- 
ever.the  sOtuof  this  period  are  not  all  lo  wild  as  these;  and  those 
Which  are  conceived  in  a  calmer  mood  appear  to  be  the  oldest. 
Yet,  one  must  repeat,  it  is  eiceedingb'  difficult  to  make  out  any 
strict  chronological  sequence.  For  instance,  it  b  by  no  means 
certain  whether  the  bepnning  of  xcvi.  is  really,  what  a  widely 
circulated  tradition  calls  it,  the  oldest  part  of  the  whole  Koran. 
That  tradition  goes  back  to  the  Prophet's  favourite  wife  Ayetba; 
bnt  ai  ihe  was  not  bom  at  the  time  when  tbe  revdation  b  said 
to  have  been  made,  it  can  only  contain  at  tbe  best  what  Mahomet 
told  her  years  afterwards,  from  ha  own  not  very  dear  recollec- 
tion, with  or  without  fictitious  additions,  uid  thb  woman  b  little 
trustworthy.  Moreover,  there  are  other  pieces  mentioned  by 
others  as  the  oldest.  In  any  case  xcvi.  i  sqq.  b  certainly  very 
early.  According  to  the  traditional  view,  which  appears  to  be 
correct,  it  treats  of  a  viuon  in  which  the  Pn^het  receives  an 
injunction  to  ledte  a  revebtion  conveyed  to  him  by  tbe  angeL 
It  b  interesting  to  observe  that  here  already  two  things  are 
brought  forward  as  proofs  of  the  omnipotence  and  care  of  God : 
one  b  the  creation  of  man  out  of  a  seminal  drop— an  Idea  to 
which  Mahtmet  often  recurs;  the  other  b  the  then  recently 
Introduced  art  of  writing,  whidi  the  Prophet  instinctively  seizes 
on  as  a  means  of  propagating  hb  doctrinca.  It  was  only  after 
Mahomet  encountered  obstinate  resistance  that  the  tone  of  tbe 
revebtions  became  thoroughly  passionate.  In  such  cases  he  was 
not  alow  to  utter  terrible  threats  against  those  who  ridiculed  the 
preaching  of  the  unity  of  God,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  tbe 
judgmeot.  Huowo  undeAbaLBhabhadrudelyrcpelledhim,and 
in  a  brief  special  sQra  (czi.)  he  and  his  wife  are  consigned  to  hell. 
The  sOras  oS  thb  period  form  almost  exclusively  the  conduding 
portioaa  ^  the  present  text.  One  b  diq>osed  to  assume,  bow- 
ever,  that  thejr  were  at  one  time  more  numerous,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  lost  at  an  early  period. 

Since  Mahomet's  strength  by  in  his  enthusiastic  and  fiery 
imagioatioa  mther  than  in  the  wealth  of  ideas  and  clearness 
abstract  thought  on  whidi  exact  reasoning  depends,  it  follows 
that  the  older  sQrai,  In  which  the  former  qualities  have  free 
(cope,  must  be  more  attractive  to  us  than  the  later.  In  the 
■aras  of  the  second  period  the  imaginative  glow  perceptibly 
Jiminubcs;  there  b  still  fire  and  animation,  but  the  tone  becomes 
jradually  more  pronk.  As  the  feverish  restlessness  subsides, 
:he  periods  are  drawn  out,  and  the  revdatlona  as  a  whole  become 
pager.  The  truth  of  the  new  doctrine  is  proved  by  accumulated 
nstances  of  God's  working  in  nature  and  in  history;  ihe  objec- 
ions  of  opponents,  whether  advanced  in  good  faith  or  in  jest, 
ire  controverted  bjr  ai|unienta;  but  the  demonstration  is  often 
onfused  or  even  weak.  Tbe  histories  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
vlitch  had  occauonally  been  briefly  touched  on  in  the  first  period. 


are  now  rdated,  sometimes  at  great  kncth.  On  tha  iriwle,  the 

charm  of  tbe  styb  b  passing  away. 

There  b  one  piece  of  the  Koran,  belon^ng  to  the  **g'"'^**|  of 
thb  period,  if  not  to  the  dose  of  the  former,  which  daims  par- 
ticular notice.  Thb  b  Sara  L,  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  pmka. 
the  Moslems,  a  vigorous  hymn  of  praise  to  God, 
tbe  Lord  of  both  worlds,  wUcfa  ends  in  a  petition  for  aid  and 
true  guidance  (Andd).  Tlie  words  of  thb  sQra,  which  ta  known 
as  dJatHa  ("  the  opening  one  '0.  are  as  follows. — 

(1)  In  the  name  of  God,  the  compaMionate  compawooer.  (a) 
Praise  be  [licenlly  "  U  "|  to  Cod,  the  Lord  of  the  world*,  (3)  the 
compassiooaie  compauioner,  (4)  the  Sovereign  of  tlu  day  of 
judgment.  <s)  Thee  do  we  wmihip  and  of  Thee  do  we  begMMSt- 
aacc.  <6)  Direct  us  in  the  right  way:  (7)  in  the  way  of  thow  to 
whom  Thou  hast  been  gracious,  on  whom  there  b  no  wnth,  and 
who  go  not  aatray. 

The  thoo^ts  are  so  rimpb  as  to  need  no  explanation;  and  yet 
the  prayer  b  full  of  meaning.  It  b  true  that  tliere  b  not  a  single 
original  idea  of  Mahomet's  in  it.  Of  the  seven  verses  of  the  stlra 
no  less  than  five  (verses  i ,  3, 3, 4, 6]  have  an  extremdy  suspicious 
rcbtionship  with  the  stereotyped  fbmolac  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tun  lituniea.  Vme  6  agrees,  word  for  word,  with  Ps.  zzviL 
II.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  must  remain  open  whether 
Mahomet  only  gave  free  renderinga  of  the  several  borrowed 
formulae,  or  whether  in  aaually  compoaing  them  he  kept 
custing  moddi.  The  designation  <tf  God  ai  tbe  "  Compas- 
sioner,"  Jto^sidii,  Is  simply  the  Jewbb  Xa^wOmi,  which  was  a 
favourite  name  for  God  in  the  Talmudic  period.  The  word  had 
long  before  Mahomet's  time  been  used  for  God  in  southern 
Anbb  (d.  e^f.  the  Sabacan  InscxqAicms,  Gbser,  554,  line  33; 
61S,  line  3). 

Mahomet  seems  for  t  wUk  to  bave  entertained  tbe  thou^  of 
adopting  a/-Sa^mdff  as  a  proper  name  of  God,  in  place  of  AOOk, 
which  was  already  used  by  the  heathens.'  Tfaia  purpose  he 
ultimately  relinquished,  but  it  b  Just  in  the  sOras.of  the  second 
period  that  tbe  use  of  Ai#m4f(bq>edaIIy  frequent.  If,  for  thb 
reason,  it  b  to  a  certain  extent  certain  that  S&ra  L  bdongs  to  thb 
period,  yet  we  can  ndther  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Mecca  period  nor  that  the  present  Introductory  formula 
"  In  the  name  of  God,"  kc,  belonged  to  it  from  tbe  first.  It  nay 
therefore  even  be  doubted  whether  Habomet  at  the  outset  looked 
upon  the  latter  as  revealed.  Tradition,  of  course,  knows  In 
thb  connexion  no  doubt,  and  looks  upon  the  Fitilu  precisely 
as  the  most  ekalted  portion  of  the  Koran.  Every  Moslem  who 
says  hb  five  prayers  regubrly— as  the  most  ol  than  do — repeats 
it  not  less  than  twenty  times  a  day. 

The  sOraaof  the  tbbdUeccan  period,  wbldi forma  fairly  large 
part  of  our  present  Koran,  are  almost  entirdy  prosaic.  Some 
of  the  revdations  arc  of  considerable  extent,  and  tbe  LatmM 
single  verses  also  are  much  longer  than  in  the  older  *»nra» 
saras.  Only  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  poetic  power 
flashes  out.  A  sermonizing  tone  predominates.  The  slliii  are 
very  edifying  for  one  who  b  already  reconciled  to  their  import, 
but  to  us  at  least  they  do  not  seem  very  well  fitted  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  unbelievers.  That  Impresuon,  however, 
is  not  correct,  for  in  reality  the  demonstrations  of  these  longer 
Meccan  sQras  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  influential  fw  tbe 
propagation  of  Isbm.  Mahomet's  mission  was  not  to  Euro- 
peans, but  to  a  pet^e  who,  though  quick-witted  and  receptive, 
were  not  accustomed  to  h^cal  thinking,  while  they  had  out- 
grown their  ancient  religion. 

When  we  reach  the  Medina  period  It  becomes,  as  btt  been 
Indicated,  much  caster  to  understand  tbe  revdathnt  fai  their 
historical  rdatioDS,  rince  onr  knosriedfe  of  tbe  btatoiy  of 

*  Since  In  Aiabic  also  the  root  jv>}  signifies  "  to  have  pity."  the 
Arabs  must  have  at  once  perceived  tbe  loree  of  the  new  name. 
While  the  forcbn  word  Rt^m/ln  is.  In  accordance  with  its  ongin. 
everywhere  in  the  Koran  to  be  undetitood  as  "  Merciful,"  there  u 
tome  doubt  as  to  Ra^lm.  The  cIom  connerion  of  the  two  expre*- 
tions,  it  is  true,  makes  it  probable  that  Mahomet  only  added  the 
adjective  A411M  to  the  subsUntive  Ra^mAtt  in  order  to  strengtbcii 
the  conception.  But  the  eenuine  Arab  meaning  of  SaUm  N 
"  gracioui,  and  thus,  tbe  old  Mahonunedaa  Ambpaiqrri' render  tms 
word  by  p.g.^j^g^  by  CjOOg[e 
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Mahomet  in  Ucdlna  Is  tolerably  c6mplete.  In  amaf  coct  the 
UctMkftl  occuion  it  perfectly  dev,  in  otheM  we  can  Vt  Imt 
JUSmam  recognise  the  general  sluAtion  from  wUch  they 
SBrmM,  annc,  and  thus  approximately  fix  their  time.  Tltere 
(till  Fetnaini,  boweveri «  rwniiant,  <d  whidi  we  can  only  uy  that 
it  bdongi  to  Uedlna. 

The  ftyle  of  tUa  period  bean  a  hiriy  doM  rcMmblance  to 
that  of  the  latest  Meccan  period.  It  Is  for  the  moat  part  pure 
prose,  enriched  by  occaiional  rhetorical  embelliihmentf.  Yet 
even  here  there  are  many  bright  and  im|miive  passages, 
eqwriaHy  hi  thow  sections  which  may  be  regarded  as  prodama- 
tiou  to  the  army  at  the  faithful.  For  the  Moslems  M^met 
hat  many  diftennt  messages.  At  one  time  it  ii  a  summons  to  do 
battle  for  the  faith;  at  another,  a  series  of  reflections  on  recently 
experienced  sticoets  or  misfortune,  or  a  rebuke  for  thdr  weak 
faith;or«Beihortationtovirtue,aiidiOOB.  He  of  ten  addresses 
himself  to  the  "  doubters,"  some  <d  whom  vadllate  bdween 
faith  and  unbelief,  others  make  a  pretence  of  faith,  while  others 
scarcely  take  tbc  trouble  even  to  do  that.  They  are  no  con- 
solidated party,  but  to  Mahomet  they  are  all  equally  vexatious, 
because,  as  soon  as  danger  has  to  be  eitoonnteied,  or  a  oonttibu- 
tion  is  levied,  they  all  alike  fall  away.  There  are  frequent  out- 
bniats,  ever  increasing  in  bitterness,  against  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  Medina  and  its  ndghbourbood  when  Mahomet 
arrived.  He  has  much  less  to  say  against  the  Christians,  with 
whom  be  never  came  closely  in  contact;  and  as  for  the  id^ters, 
there  was  little  occasion  in  Medina  to  have  many  words  with 
them.  A  part  of  the  Medina  pieces  consists  of  formal  laws 
bclongiDg  to  the  ceremoDial,  civU  and  criminal  codes;  or  direc- 
tions about  certain  temporary  conqilications.  Hie  most  objec- 
tkmatale  parts  of  the  whole  Koran  ara  those  i^idi  treat  of 
Mahomet's  relations  with  women..  The  laws  and  regulations 
were  generally  very  concise  revelations,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  amalgamated  with  other  pieces  of  similar- or  d'Tri^iff 
{nip<»t,  and  are  now  found  in  very  long  sUras. 

Such  it  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  composition  and  the 
Internal  history  of  the  Koran,  but  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  book  is  a  very  heterogeneous  collection.  If  only  those 
passages  had  been  preserved  which  had  a  permanent  value  for 
the  theology,  the  ethics,  or  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Mosfanns,  a 
few  fragments  would  have  been  amp^  suffidenL  Fortunately 
for  knowledge,  respea  for  the  sacredness  of  the  letter  has  led  to 
the  collection  of  all  the  revelations  that  could  possibly  be 
collected — the  "  abrogating "  along  with  the  "  abrogated," 
passages  referring  to  passing  drcumUances  as  well  as  those  of 
lasting  Importance.  Every  one  who  takes  up  the  book  in  the 
proper  relij^ous  frame  <4  mind,  like  most  of  the  Moslems,  reads 
pieces  directed  against  long-obsolete  absurd  customs  of  Mecca 
Just  as  devoutly  as  the  weightiest  moral  precepts — perhaps 
even  more  devoutly,  because  be  does  not  understand  them  so 
welL 

At  the  head  of  twenty-nine  of  the  aflras  staitd  certain  initial 
letters,  from  which  no  clear  ccnte  can  be  obtained.   Thus,  before 
ii.  iii.  Kxxi.  xzxiL  we  find  jj\  {AliJ  Um  itim),  before 
'd.-xlvi.  ,,^(ffiMlm).  NQIdekeatonctimeiugceited 

«liat  these  initials  did  not  belong  to  Mahomet's  text, 
t  the  monograms  of  possessors  of  codices,  which,  through 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  were  incorporated  in  the  final 
form  of  the  Koran;  he  now  deems  it  more  probable  that  they  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  Prophet  himself,  as  Sprenger,  Loth  and  others 
suppose.  One  cannot  indeed  admit  the  truth  of  Lath's  statement 
that  in  the  proper  opening  words  of  these  sDias  we  may  gcocrally 
find  an  allusion  to  tne  accompanying  initiali;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  accidental  that  the  first  verse  of  the  great  majority  tJ  them  (in 
lit.  it  is  the  second  verse)  contains  the  word  "  booK,"  revelation," 
or  some  equivalent.  They  usually  begin  with :  "  This  is  the  book," 
or  "  Revelation  ('  down  sending  ')  of  tlKbook,"  or  something  umilar. 
Of  sQras  which  commence  in  this  way  only  a  few  (xviii.  xxiv,  xxv. 
xxxix.)  want  the  initials,  white  only  xxix.  and  xxx.  nave  the  initials 
and  bcein  difTerently.  These  few  exceptions  may  easily  have  pro- 
ceeded Irani  ancient  corrupiions;  at  all  events  they  cannot  neutralixe 
the  evidence  of  the  greater  number,  Mahomet  sccmito  have  meant 
thcic  letters  for  a  mystic  reference  to  the  archetypal  text  in  heaven. 
To  a  man  who  regarded  the  art  of  writing,  of  which  at  the  best  he  had 
but  a  slight  knunlcdKc,  as  somclhine  supernatural,  aixl  who  lived 
mDOogit  illiterate  people,  an  A  B  C  may  well  have  seemed  more 


dmificant  than  to  us  who  have  ben  initiated  into  the  tnnt""" 
of  this  art  from  €Hir  childhood.  The  Prophet  himself  can  f  i-'  t 
Inve  attached  any  particular  meaning  to  these  symbols:  thry  ■<.r.,i 
their  purpose  if  they  conveyed  an  impreuion  of  ■otnna.tv  .ad 
enigmatical  obscurity.  In  fact,  the  Konn  admiu  tliai  it  car-  -j 
many  things  which  neither  can  be,  not  were  intended  to  bt. 
stood  (iii.  S).  To  regard  thcK  letters  as  di^tCTs  is  a  pr.fu-  j 
hyootheiis,  for  the  simple  reason  that  cryptography  is  i"n  ;■  - 
looked  for  in  the  very  infancy  of  Arabic  writing.  II  they  arc  j.-  .  . 
ciphers,  the  multiplu:ity  of  poanble  expbnalions  at  ooct  ;>r.-  i 
the  hope  of  a  plausible  interpretation.  None  ol  tfac  rS^n-  .r  -  . 
direction,  whether  by  Modem  scholars  or  by  Europeaiu,  tj-  i 
to  convincing  result*.  This  remark  applies  c%-en  to  tbc  :r;  -.  , 
conjectureof  Sprenger,  that  the  ^""_r"Lt*'  {KSf  HiilAi'jKi- 
befon  xix.  (which  tieats  of  John  and  Jesus,  and.  accordirm  to  ir  - 
tidn,  was  wnt  to  the  Christian  king  of  Atiyisinia)  fitad  f<:r  J' 
NatartHiu  JUx  JtidaeorMm.  Sprenger  arrives  at  thi>cxpk.r_^:.~r  s 
very  artificial  method:  and  besides,  Mahomet  was  not  s>j  -< 
tlie  Moilcm  traditionalists,  who  imagined  that  the  Ab>-ssin.a.v  .  .  ■ 
read  a  piece  of  the  Aratuc  Koran.  It  need  hardly  t^  ^tj  ih.- 
Moslems  have  from  of  old  applied  theoudves  with  gnat  . 
to  the  dedpherment  of  these  initials,  and  have  somct.ncs  f  .,;r :  -t 
deepest  mysteries  In  them.  CeacraUy,.bown-cr,  th.-y  art  r.  r: 
with  the  prudent  coaduaion  that  God  alone  know*  the  m^.-r:^  -* 
these  letters. 

It  is  probable  Cmc  above)  that  Mahomet  had  already  cs^<. : 
revelations  to  be  written  down  at  Mecca,  and  that  this  b.-.--: 
from  the  moment  when  he  felt  certain  that  be  was  ihc  :r--' 
mitter  of  tbe  aanal  text  of  a  heavenly  book  to  manki'd.  I:  ^ 
even  true  that  he  may  at  some  timeor  aDother  have  fitrrif 
intention  of  collecting  these  revelations.  The  ideaof  a  ti.;\..  : 
model  would  in  itself  have  suggested  such  a  course  aad.  c  r 
in  an  inferior  degree  to  this,  the  necessity  of  setting  a  orr  .-. 
uncorrupted  document  of  the  dii-ine  will  over  ar'iiwr  the 
scriptures  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  people  of  the  I 
as  the  Koran  calls  them.  In  any  case,  when  Mahomet  d'ri 
separate  (neces  of  tbe  Koran,  notwithstanding  ibeir  iLl 
sacredness,  existed  oidy  in  scattered  copies;  they  Tfrr 
were  consequently  in  great  danger  of  being  putiatly  mttf* 
or  entirely  destroyed.    Many  Moslema  knew  luge  <*r**«- 
portions  by  heart,  but  certainly  no  one  knew  the  «^  >. 
and  a  merely  oral  propagation  would  have  Jcft  tie  ... : 
open  to  an  kinds  of  deliberate  and  inadvertent  alteratics. 
now,  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  most  of  the  Arabs  n  -- 
against  his  successor,  and  had  to  be  reduced  to  subK: 
force.  Especially  sanguinary  was  tbe  struggle  again^i  :h.  --- 
phet  Moslama  (Mubarrad,  KSmil  443,  5),  commonly  k.-.  - 
tbe  derisive  diminutive  Mosailima.    At  that  time  i\T  • 
many  of  the  moot  devoted  Moslems  fdl,  tbe  very  t»en  « >  ' 
most  Koran  pieces  by  heart.  Omar  then  began  to  fear  :h.2-   :  1 
Koran  might  be  enrirely  forgotten,  and  be  induced  tbe      .  t 
Aba  Bekr  to  tuidertake  the  collection  itf  all  its  farts.   Ir:  ' 
Caliph  laid  the  duty  on  Zaid  ibn  ThSbit,  a  native  of  y*. 
then  about  twenty-two  years  of  ag^  who  had  oftea 
acted  as  amanuensis  to  tbe  Prophet,  in  whose  service  Y^m 
he  Is  even  said  to  have  leaned  the  Jewish  leucrs. 
The  account  of  this  collection  of  the  Koran  has  Te3£i':i  r- 
several  substantially  identical  forms,  and  goes  back  U<  Zi-  '  -~- 
self.  According  to  it,  be  collected  the  rr\xlatioiu  fror:  .  ~  1 
written  on  flat  atoiM,  {rieccs  of  leather,  rib<s  of  ps'.r-    ■  • 
(not  palm- leaves  themselves),  and  sucb-Iike  material,  l-ar.  ' 
"  frcHn  the  breasts  of  men,"  t.e.  from  their  memory.  FrcT  : 
he  wrote  a  fair  copy,  which  he  gave  to  Abu  Bcltr,  fror. «'  —  - 
came  to  his  successor  Omar,  who  again  bequeathed  .:     '  '< 
daughter  I^fa,  one  of  tbe  iiidows  of  the  f^rophct.  T-.^  - 
tion,  commonly  called  at-fo^^  ("tbe  Icava  ").  had  i::r  a 
first  no  canonical  aiitbority;  aitd  Its  internal  aitaocecscr: 
only  be  conjectured. 

The  Moslems  were  as  far  as  ever  from  possessinc  a  vD^vR-  - 
of  the  Koran.  The  bravest  of  their  warnois  aotxz.im  i-' 
deplorably  little  about  it;  distinction  on  tfcoi  held  ihev 
accorded  to  pious  men  like  Ibn  Mas'fld.  It  was  inn-hat  c  - 
ever,  that  dbcrepandes  should  emerge  between  tbe  irr" 
fessed  scbolan,  and  as  these  men  in  th^'r  several  local  <  -'' 
authorities  on  the  reading  of  the  Koran,  qnarr^  befir  :  -t 
out  between  the  levies  from  differcni  di&tricts  abM  the  u-^  \ 
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of tlie Htcredbook.  During  BCtmpalgn b aji.  30 (a.Di 0^-651), 
Uodhufa,  the  victor  in  (be  gieat  and  dediive  battle  of 
Nchivcand  (ue  Caupkate;  and  Pessia:  Hutor/}  perceived 
that  such  lUiputes  might  become  dangerous,  and  tberefbre 
oigcd  on  the  caliph  Othmin  the  neceseity  for  a  univerully 
btoding  text.  The  nutter  was  entnuted  to  Zaid, 
fTwrwm,  toMdt  the  fonncr  collection,  with  three  lead- 

ing Koreishites.  Theie  brought  together  as  many 
copies  as  they  could  lay  thtir  hands  on,  and  prepared  an  edition 
which  was  to  be  canonical  for  all  Moslems.  To  prevent  any 
further  diipuics,  they  burned  ail  the  otber  codices  except  that  of 
tJaf^a,  which,  however,  was  soon  afterwaidsdestroyed  by  Herwin 
the  governor  of  Medina.  Tlic  destruction  of  the  earlier  codices 
an  irreparable  loss  to  crilicism;  but,  for  the  cuentially 
polirinl  object  of  putting  an  end  to  controvenies  by  admitting 
only  one  form  of  the  common  book  of  religion  and  of  Uw,tbls 
measure  was  necessary. 

The  result  of  these  labours  b  In  our  hands;  as  to  how  tbey  were 
conducted  we  have  no  trustworthy  information,  tradition  being 
brce  too  much  under  the  influence  of  dogmatic  presuppositions. 
The  cHiicai  methods  of  a  modem  scientific  commission  will  not 
be  expected  of  an  age  when  the  highest  literary  education  for  an 
Ar:ib  consisted  in  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  now  appears 
highly  probable  that  this  second  redaction  took  this umplc  form: 
Zatd  read  off  from  the  codex  which  he  had  previously  written, 
and  his  associates,  simultaneously  or  successively,  wrote  one  copy 
each  to  his  dictation.  These  three  manuscripts  will  therefore  be 
those  which  the  caliph,  according  to  trustworthy  tradition,  sent 
in  itic  first  instance  as  standard  copies  to  Damascus,  Basra  and 
Kufa  to  the  warriors  of  the  provinces  of  which  these  were  the 
capitals,  while  he  retained  one  at  Medina.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  Is 
impossible  now  to  distinguish  in  the  present  form  of  the  book 
what  belongs  to  the  first  redactionfrom  what  Is  due  to  the  second. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  separate  sections,  a  classification 
according  to  contents  was  impracticable  because  of  the  variety  of 
BubjeciB  often  dealt  with  in  one  sDra.  A  chronological  arrange- 
ment was  out  of  the  question,  because  the  chronology  of  the  Met 
pieces  must  have  been  imperfectly  known,  and  because  in  some 
cases  passages  of  different  dates  had  been  Joined  together. 
Indeed,  systematic  principles  of  this  kind  were  altogether  dis- 
regarded at  that  period.  The  pieces  were  accordingly  arranged- 
in  indiscriminate  order,  the  only  rule  observed  being  to  place  the 
long  s&ras  first  and  the  shorter  towards  the  end,  and  even  that 
was  far  from  strictly  adhered  to.  The  two  magic  formulae, 
sQras  cxiii.,  cxiv.  owe  their  position  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
to  thnr  peculiar  contents,  which  differ  from  all  the  other  sQras; 
tbey  arc  protecting  spells  for  the  faithful.  Simibrly  it  is  by 
reason  of  its  contents  that  sQra  i.  stands  at  the  beginning:  not 
only  because  it  b  in  praise  of  Allah,  as  Psalm  i.  is  in  praise  of  the 
righteous  man,  but  because  it  gives  classical  expression  to  im- 
portant articles  of  the  faith.  These  arc  the  only  special  traces  of 
design.  The  combination  of  pieces  of  diflerent  origin  may  pro- 
cec-d  partly  from  the  possessors  of  the  codices  from  which  Zaid 
compiled  hb  first  complete  copy,  partly  from  Zaid  himself.  The 
individual  sQras  are  separated  simply  by  the  superscription: 
'*  Id  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate  Com  passion  er,"  wldch 
is  warning  only  in  the  ninth.  The  additional  headings  found  in 
our  texts  (the  name  of  the  sDras,  the  number  of  verses,  Ac) 
were  not  in  the  original  codices,  and  fonn  00  Integral  pact  of  the 
Koran. 

It  is  said  that  OthmSn  directed  Zaid  and  hb  associates,  in 
cases  of  'disagreement,  to  follow  the  ]^orebh  dialect;  but,  though 
«-cll  attested,  thisaccountcanscarcely  be  correct.  The  extremely 
primitive  writing  of  those  days  was  quite  incapable  of  rendering 
such  minute  differences  as  can  have  exbted  between  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Mecca  and  that  of  Medina. 

OthmSn's  Koraii  was  not  complete.  Some  passages  are 
evidently  fragmentary;  and  a  few  detached  pieces  are  still  extant 
TMAoTM  which  were  originally  parts  of  the  Koran,  although 
0o/caer-  tbey  have  been  omitted  by  Zaid.  Amongst  these  are 
0*"^  wme  which  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  Mahomet 
alcaindtoaupiKeM.  Zaldmayeasi^baveovertookedafewsliay 


fragmenta,  but  that  be  purposely  omitted  anything  which  he 
believed  to  belong  to  the  Koran  a  very  unlikely.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  in  deference  to  hb  superiors  he  kept  out  of  the  book 
the  names  of  Mahomet's  eoemics,  if  they  or  their  families  came 
afterwards  to  be  reqtccted.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  never  Mahomet's  practice  to  refer  explicitly  to  contemporary 
persona  and  affairs  in  the  Koran.  Only  a  nngle  friend,  his 
adopted  son  Zaid  (ncdii.  37),  and  a  sngle  enemy,  fab  uncle  Aba 
Lahab  (cxi.)— and  these  for  very  qiedal  reasons— are  mentioned 
by  name;  and  the  name  of  the  Utter  has  been  left  in  the  Koran 
with  a  fearful  cuiae  annexed  to  tl,  although  h»  son  had  embraced 
Islam  before  the  death  of  Malwmet,  and  hb  descendants  be- 
longed to  the  noblest  families.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  b  no 
single  verse  or  clause  which  can  be  plauubly  made  out  to  be  an 
interpolation  by  Zaid  at  the  instiuioe  of  AbQ  Bekr,  Omar,  or 
Othmiln.  Slight  clerical  errors  there  may  have  been,  but  the 
Koran  of  Othmin  contains  none  but  genuine  elementt-— thou^ 
lometimes  in  very  strange  order.  All  efforts  of  European  scbolan 
to  prove  the  nlrtmce  at  later  intapdatlom  In  the  Xana  haw 
failed. 

Of  the  four  ezemplan  of  Othmln's  Koran,  one  was  kept  In 
Medina,  and  one  was  sent  to  each  of  the  three  metropolitan  dtles, 
Kufa,  Baf  ra,  and  Damascus.  It  can  still  be  pretty  clearly  shown 
In  dMaE  that  these  four  codices  deviated  from  one  another  In 
poinU  of  orthography,  in  the  insertion  oromissionof  awo  ("and") 
and  such-tike  minutiae;  but  these  variations  nowhere  affect  the 
sense.    All  bter  manuscripts  are  derived  from  these  four  originals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  forms  of  the  Koran  did  not  at 
once  become  extinct.  In  particular  we  have  some  infonnation 
about  the  codex  of  Ubay  ibn  Ka'b.  If  the  list  which 
gives  the  order  of  its  sQras  b  correct,  it  must  have 
contained  substantially  the  same  materiab  as  onr 
text;  in  that  case  Ubay  ibn  Ka'b  must  have  used  the  ori^jial 
collection  of  Zaid.  The  same  b  true  of  the  codex  of  Ibn  Mas'tid, 
of  which  we  have  also  a  catalogue.  It  appears  that  the  principle 
of  putting  the  longer  sOru  before  the  shorter  waa  more  con- 
sistently carried  out  by  bim  than  by  Zaid.  He  omits  i.  and  the 
magical  formulae  of  dtiii.,  cziv.  Ubay,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
embodied  two  additional  short  prayers,  which  we  may  regard 
as  Mabomet's.  One  can  easily  understand  that  differences  al 
opinion  may  have  exbted  as  to  whether  and  how  far  formulariea 
of  thb  kind  belonged  to  the  Koran.  Some  of  the  divergent 
readings  of  both  these  texts  have  been  preserved  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  other  andeot  variants.  Most  of  then 
are  decidedly  Inferior  to  the  received  readings,  but  some  are  quite 
as  good,  and  a  few  deserve  preference. 

The  only  man  who  appears  to  have  seriously  opposed  the 
general  introduction  of  Othm&n's  text  b  Ibn.  Klas'tld.  He  .waa 
one  of  the  oldest  disciples  of  the  Prophet,  and  had  often  rendered 
him  personal  service;  but  he  was  a  man  of  contracted 
views,  although  he  b  one  of  the  jrillan  of  Moslem  Mm-tA 
theology.  Hb  opposition  had  no  ^ect.  Now  when 
we  consider  that  at  that  time  there  were  many  Moslems  who  had 
heard  the  Koran  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet,  that  other 
measures  of  the  imbecile  OthmSn  met  with  the  most  \'ehement 
resbtance  on  the  part  of  the  bigoted  champions  of  the  faith, 
that  these  were  stUl  further  incited  a^inst  bim  by  some  of  hb 
ambitious  old  comrades  until  at  last  tbey  murdered  him,  and 
finally  that  In  the  dvil  wars  after  hb  death  the  several  parties 
were  ^ad  of  any  pretext  for  branding thdr  opponents  asinfideb; 
— when  we  consider  all  this,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  strong 
testimony  In  favour  of  Othmin's  Koran  that  no  party  found 
fault  with  his  conduct*  in  thb  matter,  or  repudiated  the  text 
formed  by  Zaid,  who  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents 
of  Othmin  and  his  family,  and  that  even  among  theShiiiea 
criticbm  the  caliph's  action  u  only  met  with  as  a  rare 
exceptun. 

But  this  redaction  is  not  the  close  of  the  textual  history  of  the 
Koran.  The  ancient  Arabic  alphabet  w»»  v^ry  imperfect ;  it  not 
only  wanted  marks  for  the  ihorl  and  in  part  even  for  the  long 
vowels,  but  It  often  expressed  wvenl  consonants  by  the  EXmc  bign, 
e.g.  one  and  the  same  character  could  mean  B,  T.  Tb  at  the  begiiH 
nlng  and  N  and  J  (1)  >a  the  middle  of  words.  Hanoe  there  wtn 
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to  ctfabliih  a  more  ndnai  pronunciation  for  the  Koran  than  waa 
uiual  in  common  life  or  in  Kcular  literature.  The  varimu  Khoob 
oT  "  readert  "  differed  very  widely  from  one  another;  althouEfa  for 
ihc  moat  nrt  there  wai  no  important  divergence  aa  to  the  leaae  of 
word*.  A  few  of  them  cndually  row  to  apedal  authority,  and  the 
rett  diHppeared.  Seven  reader*  %it  jEcneratly  recltoncd  chief 
authorities  but  for  practical  purpowi  thii  number  waa  continually 
reduced  in  proceM  of  time;  ao  that  at  pment  onlv  two  "  rending- 
•tyle*  "  arc  in  actual  use, — the  common  rtyle  of  Uaff,  and  that  of 
Nlfi';  which  prevail*  in  Africa  to  the  wtat  of  Egypt.  There  ii, 
however,  a  very  comprehentive  maMoretic  literature  in  which  a 
number  of  other  (tyles  are  inclic»ted.  The  invention  of  vawel-«igni 
of  diacritic  point*  to  diitinguiih  amilariy  formed  conaonanti.  and 
of  other  orthographic  Bgna,  non  put  a  itop  to  arbitrary  conjectures 
on  the  part  of  the  readera.  Many  waloti  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  theac  innovationi  In  the  (acred  text,  out  theological  conii*- 
tency  had  to  yield  to  practical  ncccaitty.  In  accurate  codicca, 
indeed,  all  «uch  addition!.  >■  well  as  the  titlei  of  the  iQra,  Ac,  are 
written  in  coloured  ink,  while  the  black  charanera  jmltw  to  repre- 
lent  exactly  the  oriExnal  of  Othmln.  But  there  ia  probabl)^  no  copy 
quite  faithtul  in  thii  mpecl.  Moreover,  the  right  recitation  of  tne 
Koran  ii  an  art  which  even  people  of  Arab  tonnie  can  only  Icam  with 
great  difficulty.  In  addition  to  the  nuances  of  pronunc ill  ion  already 
alluded  to,  there  ii  a  wrni-muucal  modulation.  In  thcae  roattera 
alv  the  various  Khooli  differ. 

In  European  libraries,  beside*  innumerable  modem  manuacriptaof 
the  Koran,  there  are  also  codice*,  or  fragments,  of  high  antiquity, 
some  of  them  probably  dating  from  the  lit  century  of 
the  Flizht.  For  the  restoration  of  the  text,  bowrver, 
the  worit*  of  ancient  scholar*  on  its  readings  and  modes 
of  wiitingare  more  important  than  the  manuscripts;  which,  however 
elegantly  they  may  be  written  and  ornamented,  proceed  from  irre- 
■ponsibfe  copyist*.  The  original,  written  by  Othmtn  himself,  ha* 
indeed  been  exhibited  in  vanous  part*  of  the  Mabommedan  worM. 
The  libnry  of  the  India  Office  contain*  one  Mich  manuscript, 
bearing  the  subscription:  "  Written  by  'Othmin  the  son  of  'Affln.' 
These,  of  course,  are  barefaced  forgeries,  althoUEh  of  very  ancient 
date:  so  are  those  which  profeM  to  be  from  the  hand  of  'Ali,oneof 
which  is  preserved  in  the  same  library.  In  recent  times  the  Koran 
has  been  often  printed  and  lithograplted,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West.    In  Mahommedan  coun tne*  lithography  alone  is  employed. 

Shortly  after  Mahomet's  death  certain  individuala  applied  them- 
aelve*  to  the  exiKMitian  of  the  Koran.  Much  of  it  wa*  obscure  from 
_  the  beginning,  other  section*  were  unintelligible  apart 

™*****  from  a  knowkdge  of  the  drcumstancc*  of  their  origin. 

Unfortunately,  thoae  who  took  possesaion  of  this  field 
were  not  very  honourable.  Ibn  'Abbta,  a  cousin  of  Mahomet,  and 
thechief  source  of  the  traditional  exegesiiof  the  Koran,  ha^on  theolo- 
gical and  other  grounds,  pven  currency  to  a  number  of  falsehoods; 
and  at  least  some  of  his  pupil*  have  emulated  hi*  example.  Thew 
earliest  expositions  dealt  more  with  the  sense  and  connexion  of  whole 
verses  than  with  the  separate  word*.  Afterward*,  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  old  language  declined,  and  the  study  of  philology  arose,  more 
attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  explanation  of  vocables.  A  good 
many  fragment*  of  thi*  older  theologica]  and  phikiloncal  exegema 
have  survived  from  the  firtt  two  ccniurie*  of  the  Flight,  although 
we  have  no  complete  commentary  of  this  period.  The  great  com- 
ment^ of  Tabairt,  a  d.  830-933.  of  which  for  the  last  few  yeara  we 
have  possessed  an  Oriental  edition  In  30  parts  (Cairo  a.h.  ipi  - 
A.D.  1903),  U  very  full  when  it  comes  to  qieak  of  canonical  law. 
a*  wella*  Id  its  accounla  of  the  occaaons  of  the  several  leveUtlons; 
for,  as  in  his  great  historical  work,  be  faithfully  recordsalarge  number 
of  traditions  with  the  channels  by  which  they  have  come  down  to 
UB  (genealogical  trees,  isnOS}.  In  other  respect*  the  hope*  based 
upon  thi*  commentary  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Another  very  famous  comnientaiy  ts  that  of  Zamakhsharf  (a.d. 
I07s-ii44},edited  by  Nasaau-Lees,  Calcutta,  1859;  but  thi* scholar, 
with  his  great  insight  and  still  greater  subtlety,  is  too-apt  to  read  his 
own  achoUstic  tdeu  into  the  Koran.  The  favourite  commentaiy 
of  BaidSwl  (d.  a.d.  »86),  edited  by  Fleischer  (Leipxi^iS4^ift48), 
is  little  more  than  on  abridgment  of  Zamakhshari  *.  Thousand*  of 
commentarica  on  the  Koran,  some  of  them  of  prodigious  size,  have 
been  written  by  Moslems;  and  even  the  number  of  those  still  extant 
in  manuscript  is  by  no  means  small.  Although  these  works  all  con- 
tain much  that  is  useless  or  false,  yet  they  are  invaluable  aids  to 
our  understanding  of  the  Mcred  booV.  An  unbiased  European  can. 
no  doubt,  see  many  things  at  a  glance  more  clearly  than  a  good 
Moslem  who  is  under  the  influence  of  religious  prejudice;  but  we 
should  still  be  beUrfess  without  the  exegetical  literature  of  the 
Mahominedans.  Even  the  Arabian  Moslems  would  only  understand 
the  Koran  very  dimly  and  imperfccti);  if  they  did  not  give  special 
attentktn  to  the  study  of  its  interpretatbn.  The  advantage  of  oeing 
to  a  Unfuage  coBUDonly  understood,  which  the  boty  book  clainia  tar 


in  the  Koran ;  a  praiseworthy  beginning  was  made  in  Ccwer's  yootb- 
y  IKm  kat  Mokamed 


ful 


(Bonn,  i8m:  the  "  Kcond  revised  edition."  Letpaig,  1902.  is  onh  j 
reprint).  We  want  espcdally  a  thorough  commentary,  cncuird 
with  the  method*  and  resources  of  modem  science.  No  _ 
European  language,  it  would  seem,  can  even  bout  of  a  ""j' 
traRslation  which  completety  satisfies  modem  require-  matat. 
ments.  The  best  are  in  Elfish;  where  we  have  the  extrenetr 
paraphrastic,  but  for  it*  time  adroinble  translation  of  Ceaege  Sik 
(repeatedly  printed),  that  of  Rodwell  (1B61).  whidt  seek*  to  pwv 
the  pieces  in  chronological  onler,  and  that  of  Palmer  (iBSo).  «te 
wisMV  follows  the  traditional  arrangements.  The  inirodBCtna 
which  accompaniea  Falmer's  translation  is  not  i*  all  re^mn 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  schotanhip.  Considerable  extnai 
from  the  Konn  ore  well  transhled  in  E.  W.  Lane's  SiUchm 
Jnm  Ikt  JCar-dM.  Not  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  eoat- 
plete  translation*  into  the  German  laiwuace,  neitbe*'  ef  that  <J 
Ullmann,  which  has  appealed  in  several  ediiaon*,  nor  of  thai  of 
Hcnning  (Ldpxig)  and  Urigull  (Holte),  all  of  then  shallow  anattvn 
who  have  DO  notion  of  the  difficnltie*  to  be  met  with  in  tl>e  task.  *.-d 
are  almost  eotiiely  dependent  on  Sale.  Friedrich  ROckm'*  r^rU 
lent  vcriioD  (published  by  August  MOUer,  Frankfort-oa- Maine, 
1B88}  gives  onljr  selectioDs.  M.  Klamroth's  tramlaiioo  of  iIm  tivy 
oldnt  sf\r-ii.  Ifitfimftit  dlUdtn  Sunn  (Hambuiv,  iSoo)  attefm-j> 
su>  i.i.'>.^fiiil>'  to  reproduce  the  rhymed  form  of  tnie  ordinals.  Tbt 
puMic.-iiiun  of  the  translation  of  the  Koran  by  the  greai  I.Wp"t 
Arabic  si  liolar,  H.  L.  FleiEher  (d.  1B88)  ha*  so  far  unfonouid) 
been  dcLiycd.  (For  modem  editions,  commetuariea,  Ac,  tct 
Mahommedan  Religiok:  Bibiicgmpky). 

Besides  conunentaries  on  the  whole  Koran,  or  oa  special  parti 
and  topics,  (he  Moslems  posses*  a  whole  literature  beariog  On  ilnr 
lacrcd  book.  There  are  work*  on  the  spelling  and  right  proaua- 
ciaiion  of  [he  Koran,  work*  on  the  beauty  of  its  lancuage.  o*  the 
numU'r  if  its  vefses,  words  and  letters.  Ac. ;  nay,  IBerc  are  rvrs 
i\i>rl;<i  V.I11.  Ii  would  nowadays  be  called  "  hisoncal  and  cniifal 
intmducliiiiis."  Moreover,  tne  origin  of  Arabic  philolocy  is  iwi- 
mately  connected  with  the  leciutton  and  excgcsu  ol  the  Kona. 
To  ediibit  the  importance  of  the  Mcred  book  for  the  whoie  mestal 
life  of  the  Moslems  would  be  nmply  to  write  the  hiHoey  of  thu 
life  itself;  for  there  is  no  department  in  which  its  all-pervadiaf. 
but  unfortunately  not  always  salutary,  influence  has  not  been  Irit. 
I  The  unbounded  reverence  of  the  Moslems  foe  the  Koran  rewrhn 
It*  climax  in  the  dogma  thai  this  book,  as  the  divine  wofd,  u. 
thought,  i*  immanent  in  God,  and  conse<]uently  tUrmml 
and  Mcrcabd.  This  docma,  which  was  doubfies*  due  ~? 
to  the  influence' of  the  drisiian  doctrine  d  the  eterital 
Word  of  God,  has  been  accepted  by  almost  all  Mahommcdans  siao 
the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century.  Sosne  theologiaas  did  indeed 
protest  against  it  witn  great  energy:  It  was  in  fact  too  pre- 
posterou*  to  declare  that  a  book  compoaed  of  unstable  words  and 
letters,  and  full  of  variants,  waa  absolutely  divine.  But  whar 
were  the  distinctions  and  sophisms  of  the  tbeofagians  for.  if  iber 
could  not  remove  such  contradictioas,  and  coovict  their  "rp"i"" 
of  bctcsy? 

BlBLIOGMPHT.— The  following  worki  may  be  eneciaDy  em- 
suited:  WeU,£inJnl«NCMdMJCar<)i  (jnded..  l87S);Tfa.  Nfitdekf. 
GtiekuhU  da  QorAn't  (G6ttingen,  1B60;  3imI  ed.  by  Frieikich 
Scliwally,  igoS);  the  Live*  of  Mahomet  by  William  Mnir  and  Al«-i 
Sprcnger  (vol*,  i.-iii.,  Berlin, j86imS6;(:  and  ed.,j869j^;.S*o^k 


1886,  ii.  3S7-a73>  494-498,  iii-  90->34;  "  Une  nou\-eUe  Uograpbir  dc 
Mohammed,"  Rmw  at  TlufiHre  ati  rtlifioHt.  tome  m,  p.  ^g  i, 
149  sqo.;  Leone  CaetaniMnWi  ddTIttam^  (Milan,  1905),  iL(Milu 
1907);  Fronts  Buhl,  UmMammtdt  La  (Copenhagen,  19art. 


KOUT,  the  capital  ot  tlte  pnvincia]  diviaoii  (IfOTtai)  d 
Naluiwn  Racha  Scma,  or  "  the  frooticr  countiy,"  in  Siaa:  ia 
I03*  5'  £.,  14*  59'  N.  Pop.  about  7000,  mixed  Cambodian  and 
SiuncK.  It  ia  the  headquarter*  of  a  hifh  commiMiacieT  and  of 
an  anny  division.  It  ii  the  tenninua  of  a  railway  from  Bangt 
170  m.  distant,  and  the  disuibutinc  centre  for  the  wbok  of  ibe 
plateau  district  which  fonna  the  cutcm  part  of  Siam.  Tbert 
are  capper  mines  of  reputed  wealth  in  the  neigbbourbood.  Il 
is  the  centre  of  ■  nlk -growing  district  and  b  tbe  beadquaricn 
of  the  government  aericultural  department,  inatitntcd  in  igM 
with  the  asiUtance  of  Japanese  experts  for  the  poipoae  of  in- 
proving  tbe  quality  of  Siamese  silk.  Tlie  govenuBCtit  b  thai  c( 
an  ordinary  provincial  divuion  of  SiuiL  A  Freadi  vicc-coo>J 
nsidei  here.   Since  Ibe  founding  of  Ayuthk  in  tbe  i4tb  aeaVan- 


Dooa.  in  1090  IDC  lui  vcKigc  01  iis  uunowjr  cvnaiuon 
vmisbed  w{th  the  introdiictkiii  of  the  preaent  qnton  of  Sluneie 
ntal  admlrJstntion. 

KOROOFAN,  1  country  of  north-east  Africa,  fomtlng  a 
mvdiria  (province)  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  It  liea 
nu^y  between  ia°  and  16'  W.  and  39*  and  3>|*  E.,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  130,000  tq.  m.,  being  bounded  W.  bjr  Darfvr, 
N.  by  the  Bayuda  steppes,  E.  by  the  MThiu  Nik  nudiiia  and 
S.  by  the  country  of  the  ShiUuks  and  other  negro  tribes,  forming 
part  of  the  Upper  Nile  raudiTia. 

The  greater  part  of  Kordofan  consists  (rf  undulating  plains, 
riverlcss,  barren,  monotonous,  with  an  aveiage  altitude  of 
1500  ft.  Thickets  and  smaD  acacias  dot  the  steppes,  which, 
greAi  during  the  kMarif  or  rainy  season,  at  other  tiroes  present 
a  dull  brown  bumt-up  aspect.  In  the  west,  isolated  peaks, 
such  as  Jebel  Abu  Senum  and  Jebd  Kofdohn,  rise  from  150 
to  600  ft.  above  the  pUio.  North-west  are  the  mountain 
groups  of  Kaja  and  Katul  (moo  to  3000  ft.),  In  tbe  cast  are 
Ihe  Jebcl  Daler  and  Jebd  Tagale  (Togale),  ragged  granitic 
ranges  with  precipitous  sides.  In  the  south  are  flat,  fertile 
and  thickly  wooded  plains,  wUch  give  place  to  jun^e  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  of  Dar  Nuba,  the  district  forming  tbe  wvth- 
east  part  of  Kordofan.  Dar  Nidtt  is  well-watered,  the  scenery 
b  dlveniSed  and  pretty,  affording  a  welcome  contrast  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  Nuba  hills  exceed 
3000  ft.  in  height.  The  south-western  part  of  the  country,  a 
vast  and  almost  level  plain,  is  known  as  Dar  Homr.  A  granitic 
sand  with  abundance  of  mica  and  feldqtar  forms  the  upper 
stratum  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Kordofan;  but  an 
admixture  of  clay,  which  is  <^>servaUe  in  the  north,  becomes 
strongly  marked  in  Ihe  south,  where  there  are  also  stretches 
of  black  vegetable  mould.  Beneath  there  appears  to  be  an 
unbroken  surface  of  mica  schist.  Though  there  are  no  perennial 
riven,  there  are  watercourses  (kkort  or  vadis)  in  tbe  rainy  season ; 
tbe  chief  bring  the  Khor  Abu  HabI,  which  traverses  the  south- 
central  region.  In  Dtr  Homr  the  Wadi  el  Ghalla  and  the  Khor 
Shatango  drain  towards  the  Homr  affluent  of  tbe  Bahr  el  Ghaaal. 
During  the  rainy  season  there  a  a  considerable  body  of  water  in 
these  channels,  but  owing  partly  to  rapid  evaporation  and  partly 
to  the  porous  characterof  tbe  soil  tbe  surface  of  the  country  dries 
rapidly.  The  water  which  has  found  its  way  through  the 
gnnitic  sand  flows  over  the  surface  of  the  mica  schist  and 
settles  in  the  hollows,  and  by  sinking  wells  to  the  soUd  rock  a 
supply  of  water  can  generally  be  obtained.  It  u  estimated  that 
(apart  from  those  in  ■  few  areas  where  tbe  sand  stratum  is  thin 
and  water  is  reached  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet)  there  are  about 
Qoo  of  these  wells.  They  are  narrow  shafts  going  down  usually 
30  to  50  ft.,but  some  are  over  loo  ft.defep.  Thewater  is  raised 
by  rope  and  bucket  at  the  cost  of  enormous  labour,  and  in  few 
cases  b  any  available  for  irrigation.  The  very  cattle  are  trained 
to  go  a  long  time  without  drinking.  Entire  villages  migrate 
after  the  harvest  to  the  neighbourhood  of  tome  plentiful  well. 
In  a  few  localities  the  surface  depressions  hold  water  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  but  there  b  only  one  permanent  lake — 
Keilat,  which  b  some  four  miles  by  two.  As  there  is  no  highland 
area  draining  into  Kordofan,  the  underground  reservoirs  are 
dependent  on  the  local  rainfall,  and  a  large  number  of  tbe  wells 
are  dry  during  many  months.  Hie  rainy  season  lasts  from  mid- 
June  to  the  end  of  September,  nin  usiway  falling  every  three 
or  lour  days  in  brief  but  violent  showers.  In  general  the  cUnute 
IS  healthy  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  large  tracts  are 
converted  into  swamps  and  fever  is  very  prevalent.  In  the 
or  cold  weather  (October  to  February  inclusive)  there  b  a 
cold  wind  from  the  north.  The  jo/  or  hot  weather  lasU  from 
March  to  mid-June;  the  temperature  tardy  exceeds  los"  F. 

tmn*^'^^L^  constituent  of  the  low  «crub  which  covers  the  nonticm 
jT"^  ™  country  i%  the  grey  zum  acacia  Ihtukcb).  In  the  *outh 
the  red  gum  acadu  (loM)  arc  abundant.   In  Dar  Hamid,  in  the 


immense  creeper*,  some  <rf  them  rubber-vine*.  The  cotton  plant 
ii  also  found.  Tbe  fauna  include*  the  elephant,  rhinocercn,  buffalo, 
giraffe,  lion,  leopsrd,  cheetah,  roan-aatelope,  hartebeeate,  kudu  and 
manv  other  kind*  of  antdope,  wart-hog,  hares,  quail,  partridge, 
jufq[le-fowl,  bustard  and  Kuinea-fowl.   Nearly  au  the  kind*  of 

Sime  mentioned  are  found  chiefly  in  the  western  and  louthern 
iitricts.  Tbe  ril  or  addra  gawUe  found  in  N.  and  N.W.  Kordo- 
fan am  not  known  claewhm  in  tbe  eastern  Sudan.  Reptile*, 
sand-flies  and  moMjuitoea  are  conunon.  Ostricbc*  are  found  in  the 
northern  ■teppea.  Tbe  dnef  wealth  «f  the  people  oonnsts  in  the 

Sra  obtainetf  from  the  grey  acaciaai  Id  oxen,  camda  and  ostrich 
itben.  Tbe'fineBtcattKareaf  the  humped  variety,  tbe  bulla  of 
the  Baggan  bang  trained  to  the  saddle  and  to  carry  burdens. 
There  are  large  herd*  of  camel,  tbe  camel-owning  Arabs  usually 
owning  also  brge  number*  of  ■beep  and  goats.  Dukhn,  a  ^>ecie* 
erf  inilk'C  wbich  can  now  in  tbe  arid  nortaern  district*  U  there  the' 
chiif  ^r^in  crop,  it*  piBce  in  tbe  south  being  taken  by  durra.  Dukhn 
is,  howuvcr,  tbe  only  crap  cultivated  in  Dar  Homr.  From  thb 
grain  a  beer  called  merista  u  brewed.  Barley  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated in  Bome  districts.  A  little  gold  dust  u  obtained,  but  the  old 
gold  and  other  mines  in  tbe  Tsgalc  countiy  have  been,  apparently, 
worked  mr-  Iron  U  found  In  many  districts  and  b  smelted  in  a 
few  [>1.1c^^.  In  theabKOccof  fuel  the  induKry  b  necessarily  a  small 
one.  TKl  re  are  targe  bedi  of  hematite  some  60  m.  N.VC  and  the 
same  dUia[Ke  N.E.  of  El  Obeid. 

InkabUanli. — The  population  of  Kordofan  was  officially 
estimated  in  1903  to  be  550,000.  The  inhabitants  are  roughly 
divinble  into  two  types — Arabs  in  the  plains  and  Nubas  in  the 
hills.  Many  of  the  villagers  of  the  plains  are  however  of  very 
mixed  blood — Arab,  Egyptian,  Turkish,  Levantine  and  Negro. 
It  b  said  that  some  village  communities  are  descended  from  the 
ori^nal  negro  inhabitants.  They  all  speak  Arabic.  The  most 
important  village  tribe  b  the  Gowama,  who  own  most  of  tbe 
gum-produdng  country.  Other  large  tribes  are  the  Dar  Hamid 
and  the  Bederia— the  bst-named  living  round  El  Obeid.  The 
nomad  Arabs  are  of  two  classes,  camel  owners  (Siat  El  libit)  aitd 
cattle  owners  {Baggara),  the  first-named  dwelling  in  the  dry 
northern  re^ons,  the  Baggara  in  southern  Kordofan.  Of  the 
camd-owning  tribes  the  diief  are  tbe  Hsmar  and  the  Kabba- 
bish.  Hany  of  the  Hamar  have  settled  down  in  villages.  Tbe 
Baggara  are  great  hunters,  and  formerly  were  noted  slave 
raiders.  They  possess  many  horses,  but  when  journeying 
place  thdr  baggage  on  their  oxen.  They  use  a  stabbing  spear, 
small  throwing  spears,  and  a  broad-bladed  short  sword.  Some 
of  the  richer  men  possess  suits  of  chain  armour.  The  principal 
Baggara  tribes  are  the  Hawsxma,  Meseria,  Kenana,  Habbania, 
and  Homr.  The  Homr  are  said  to  have  entered  Korddfan 
from  Wadai  about  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  and  to  have 
come  from  North  Africa.  They  speak  a  purer  Arabic  than  Ihe 
riverain  tribes.  The  Nubas  are  split  into  many  tribes,  each 
under  a  mek  or  king,  who  b  not  uncommonly  of  Arab  descent. 
The  Nubas  have  their  own  language,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
each  hill  have  usually  a  different  dialect.  They  are  a  primitive 
race,  very  black,  of  small  build  but  distinctive  negro  features. 
They  have  feuds  with  one  another  and  with  the  Baggara.  During 
tbe  makdia  they  maintained  their  independence.  The  Nubas 
appear  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the  Nubians  of  the 
Nile  Valley  (see  Nudia).  In  tbe  northern  hlUs  arc  communitiei 
of  black  people  with  woolly  hair  but  of  non-negro  features. 
They  speak  Arabic  and  are  called  Nuba  Arabs.  Some  of  the 
southern  hills  are  occupied  by  Arab-speaking  negroes,  escaped 
slava  and  thdr  descendants,  who  called  thenudva  after  the 
tribe  they  formerly  served  and  who  have  little  intercourse  Mth 
the  Nubas. 

The  capital.  El  Obeid  (q.v.),  is  centrally  situated.  On  it 
converge  various  trade  routes,  notably  from  Darfur  and  from 
Ehuim,  a  town  on  the  While  Nile  125  m.  above  Khartum, 
which  served  as  port  for  the  province.  Ihence  wai  ileqtatched 
the  gum  for  tbe  Omdurman  market.  But  the  railway  from 
Khartum  to  El  Obeid,  via  Sennar,  buih  in  1909-igii,  crosses 
the  Nile  some  60  m.  farther  south  above  Abb*  Island.  Nahud 


and  Julin.  Taiara,  oa  the  route  between  Ei  Obeid  and  the  Nile, 
was  destroyed  by  the  dervishes  but  has  been  rebuilt  and  it  t 
thriving  marl  for  the  gum  trade.  El  Odoaiy*  or  Eddaiya  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Homr  country.  It  and  Baraka  in  the 
Muglad  district  are  on  the  trade  road  between  Nahud  and 
Shakks  in  Darfur. 

Ban  is  a  small  town  some  so  m.  N.N.E.  of  Ofadd,  Talodi 
and  Tendek  are  govemnent  ttalions  In  the  Nuba  country. 
Hie  Nubas  have  no  large  towns.  They  live  In  villages  on  the 
hillsides  or  Buoimlts.  The  usual  habitation  built  both  by  Arabs 
and  Nubas  is  the  ImU,  a  conical-«ha{>ed  but  made  of  stone,  mud, 
wattle  and  daub  or  straw.  The  Nub*  tukls  are  the  better  built. 
In  the  chief  towns  homes  are  built  of  mud  bricks  with  flat  roofs. 

Hitlory. — Of  the  early  history  of  Kordofau  there  is  little 
record.  It  never  form«l  an  independent  slate.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century  Funj  from  Sennar  settled  In  the 
eauntry;  towards  the  end  of  that  century  Koidofan  was  con- 
quered by  Suleiman  Solon,  sultan  of  Darfur.  About  1775  It 
waa  conquered  by  the  Funj,  and  there  followed  a  con^erable 
immigration  of  Arab  tribes  into  the  country.  The  Seimari 
however  Buffered  a  deduve  defeat  in  r7&4  and  thereafter  under 
DttrfuT  viceroys  the  country  enjoyed  prosperity.  In  1811 
Kordofau  was  conquered  by  Mahommed  Bey  the  defterdar, 
■on-in-law  of  Mchcmet  All,  paaha  of  Egypt.  It  remained  under 
£gy[»iaa  rule  till  1881  when  Mahommed  Ahmed,  the  mahdl, 
raised  the  country  to  revolL  It  was  in  Kordofan  that  Hicks 
Pasha  and  his  anny,  sent  to  crush  the  revolt,  were  annihilated 
(Nov.  1883).  The  Baggan  of  Koidofan  from  that  time  onward 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  mahdi,  and  his  successor,  the 
khalifa  Abdullah,  was  a  Baggara.  In  K(«dofan  in  1899  the 
UuUfa  met  his  death,  the  countty  having  already  passed  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  new  Sudan  government.  The  diief  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  adnunistration  was  to  habituate  the  Arabs 
and  Nubas,  both  naturally  wariike,  to  a  state  of  peace.  In 
consequence  of  the  anti-davc  taiding  measures  adopted,  the 
Arabs  of  Talodi  in  Hey  1906  Ucacberonsty  maiaaacd  tbe 
mamur  of  that  place  and  40  men  of  the  Sudanese  regimat. 
The  promptness  with  which  this  disturbance  waa  auppreised 
averted  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  aerious  riibig.  (See 
Sudan:  Angfo- Egyptian,  \  "  History.") 

See  The  Ando-Etyptian  Sudan,  edited  by  Count  Gletchen  fLoodon, 
1905) :  H.  A.  MacMichael,  NoUt  on  Ike  Hulory  of  Kordofan  itjan  Ikt 
Etyptian  Conqueil  (Cairo,  1907) ;  Joho  Petherick,  Eppl.  Sndan, 
and  Central  Ajrica  (London,  1861};  Ignai  Pallme,  Bhickr^Unint  *an 
Kordofan  (Stuttgart,  1843;  tran*.  Traatis  in  Kordafan,  London, 
1844}:  Major  H.  G.  Prout,  General  Separl  on  Prorinc*  aj  Kordofan 
(Cairo,  1877):  Ernst  Mamo,  in  der  eeypL  E^utl.  Prmrina 

fVienna,  1879};  paper*  (with  map*)  by  Capt.  W.  Lloyd  in  the  Ceag. 
jatam.  (June  1907  and  March  1910);  and  tbe  biUiDgiaphy  i^ven 
nnder  Subam  :  At^BgypHam. 

SORBA,  or  CoHU  (Ck*ao  Emm,  Das  aw)*  It*  mainland 

portion  ctmsists  of  a  peninsula  stretdiing  southwards  from 
Manchuria,  with  an  esUmated  length  of  about  600  m.,  an  ex- 
treme breadth  of  135  m,,  and  a  coast-Hne  of  1740  m.  It  extends 
from  34*  iB'  to  43'  N.,  and  from  134*  sff  to  130^  4/  E.  Its 
nMtliem  boutulaty  Is  marked  by  the  Tunen  and  Yaln  rivcis; 
the  eastern  boundary  by  the  Sea  of  Japan;  the  southem 
boundary  by  Korea  Strait;  and  the  western  boundary  by  tbe 
Yaht  snd  the  Yellow  Sea.  For  ti  m.  along  the  Tumen  river 
the  north  frontier  Is  conterminous  with  Ruida  ^beria); 
otherwise  Korea  has  China  (Manchuria)  on  Its  land  frontier. 
Nearly  the  iriurfe  anriace  of  the  country  Is  mountainous.  (For 
map,  see  Japan.) 

The  south  and  west  coasts  are  fringed  by  about  aoo  Islands 
(exclusive  of  islets),  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited;  100  of 
them  are  from  100  to  aooo  ft.  in  height,  and  many  consbt  of  bold 
bare  masses  of  volcuuc  rock.  Tbe  most  important  are  Qudpart 
and  the  Nan  Hau  group.  The  latter,  36  m.  from  the  eastern 


of  Korea  b  ste^  and  rock-bound,  with  deep  water  and  a  tidal  tia 
and  fall  of  I  to  3  ft.  Tbe  west  coast  is  trften  low  and  Adving, 
and  abounds  In  mud-banks,  and  the  tidal  rise  and  faQ  is  frost 
10  to  36  ft.  Korean  barbouis,  except  two  or  three  which  ire 
dosed  by  drift  ice  for  some  wedu  in  winter,  are  io-fice.  Amocg 
them  are  Port  Shestakov,  Port  Lasarev,  ami  W&n-san  (Genu:) 
in  Bioughton  Bay;'  Fusan,  Ma-san-po,  at  tbe  month  ol  tho 
Nak-tong,  on  the  south  coast;  Mok-po,  Chto-nampo,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tu-dong;  and  CSiemulpo,  near  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Han,  tbe  port  of  the  capital  and  tbe  sea  terminus  of  the  fast 
Korean  railway  on  the  weM  coast. 

Korea  is  distinctly  mountainoiB,  and  has  no  plains  deservlet 
the  name.  In  the  north  there  are  mountain  groups  with  defioite 
centres,  tbe  most  notable  being  Paik-tu  San  or  Pd-shan  {ijoo  tt) 
which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Yalu  and  Tumen.  From  tiiese 
groups  a  lofty  range  runs  southwards,  dividing  the  empire  ie>o 
two  unequal  parts.  On  its  east,  between  it  and  tbe  cxiast,  wfaidi 
it  follows  at  a  moderate  distance,  is  a  fertile  strip  diiBculi  at 
access,  and  on  the  west  it  throws  off  so  many  lateral  ranges  acd 
spurs  as  to  break  up  tbe  country  into  a  chaoe  of  corrugatei 
and  precipitous  hills  and  steep-udcd  valleys,  each  with  a  npH 
perennial  stream.  Farther  south  this  axial  range,  which  in- 
cludes the  Diamond  Mountain  group,  falls  away  towards  the  sei 
in  treeless  spurs  and  small  and  often  infertile  Icvds.  The 
northern  groups  and  the  Diamond  Mountain  arc  beavilf 
timbered,  but  the  hills  are  covered  mainly  with  coarse,  sour  gtais 
and  oak  and  chestnut  scrub.  The  rivers  are  shaUow  and  rocfcr, 
and  are  usually  only  navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 
Among  the  exceptions  arc  the  Yalu  ( Amnok),  Tumen,  Tai-doG& 
Naktong,  Mok-po,  and  Han.  The  last,  rising  in  KsLacwan-do, 
30  m.  from  the  east  coast,  cuts  Korea  noiriy  in  half,  icadiing  the 
sea  on  the  west  coast  near  Chemulpo;  and, in  qriteof  many  serixs 
raiuds,  is  a  valuable  highway  for  commerce  fw  over  150  nulEs. 

GmIoot.— The  geology  of  Korea  b  very  impertealy  koon 
Ciystal^ie  achitts  occupy  a  laree  part  of  the  country,  fomii^ 
the  higher  mountain  ranges.  Tncy  are  always  uroogly  folded  aoj 
it  b  in  them  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Korea  is  tituated.  To»vii» 
the  Manchurian  frontier  they  are  covered  unconfonoably  by  Mett 
lOoo  ft.  of  sandstones,  clav^ilates  and  limestones,  which  corLua 
Cambrian  [omiU  and  are  the  eqiuvalents  of  a  part  of  the  Sfua* 
system  of  China.  Carboniferous  beds,  consisting  chiefly  cd  i,Uia, 
sandstones  and  conglomentes,  are  found  in  tbe  souUi-eaacra 
provinces.  They  contain  a  few  seams  ol  coal,  but  tbe  raoti  iispor- 
tant  coal-bearing  depoaita  of  the  country  betong  to  ihe  Teruarr 
period.  Reixnt  eruptive  and  vidcanic  racks  arc  met  with  ia  ibt 
interior  ol  Korea  and  aba  in  the  island  of  Qudpart.  The  priMripdi 
mountain  in  the  latter.  Hal-la-san  (or  Mount  AocUaadJ.  aecoidi;^ 
to  Chinese  stories,  was  la  eruption  in  the  year  locy.  With  lU* 
poMible  exception  there  are  00  active  volcanoe*  in  Kara,  and  the 
region  haa  also  been  remarkably  free  fmm  earthquakes  thm^raa 
historic  timrs 

CliMots. — ^Tbe  climate  b  superb  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  aad 
the  three  months  of  rain,  heat  and  damp  are  not  injarioas  to  hcJt^ 
Koreans  suffer  from  malaria,  but  Eurajxans  and  their  chBdrea  an 
fairly  free  from  climatic  maladies,  ana  enjoy  n^st  health.  The 
summer  mean  temperature  of  Seoul  is  about  75*  F.,  that  ^  nicii.r 
about  33*i  tbeaveinue  rainfall.  36-3  in-  in  the  year,  and  of  the  r^v.v 
season  ai-86  in.  The  runs  oome  in  luly  and  August  on  the  ac^ 
and  north-east  coasts,  and  from  Apr»  to  July  on  the  south  cuaa. 
the  approximate  mean  anninl  rainfall  of  these  localities  tici-if  >j. 
3S  and  43  in.  respectively.  These  averages  are  based  on  the 
observations  of  seven  years  only. 

Flora.— The  i^nta  and.animab  awatt  study  and  classi&catioa. 
Among  the  iodigenoua  trees  are  the  Abiet  excetia,  AUti  wk>v- 
tperma,  Pinni  itnentit,  Piniu  pinea,  three  spedcs  of  oak.  five  ol 
maple,  lime,  birch,  juniper,  mountun  ash,  walnut,  Spanish  cttms-jt. 
hazel,  willow,  homneam.  hawthorn,  ptum,  pear,  peach,  JUu  vr^-- 
tifera,  Q)Rhns  temipinnata,Acan&opanaxncinifctia,Zahav^  T^.;: 
erienbuit,  Elaeatnui,  Sopkora  Japinica,  Ac.  Aialras  and  rK:.l>- 
dendrons  are  widely  distributed,  as  well  at  other  flo««nnf;  shn^^ 
and  creepers,  Ampdapat  VeUckii  bang  univcrul.  Liliaceous  ^urs 


*  Named  after  WRIbm  Robert  Bfonghton  (1762-18x1},  as  Eag!^ 
navigator  who  esptored  these  seas  in  1795-1798. 


lo  the  manuiacture  oi  paper. 

'  /shim.— The  tiger  takes  tbe  Srat  place  ampnz  wild  animaU.  He 
is  of  great  nze,  hU  skin  it  munificent,  and  he  ii  «o  widely  diitribated 
a*  to  be  a  peril  to  man  and  bean.  Tiger-taunting  i*  a  profeuion 
with  ipecial  priviiegci.  Leopards  are  numeroua,  and  have  even 
been  shot  within  the  walls  of  Seoul.  There  are  deer  (at  jeait  five 
species),  boars,  bears,  antelopes,  beavers,  otters,  badgers,  tiger-cats, 
marten,  an  inferior  sable,  stnpcd  squirrels,  Ac.  Among  birds  there 
are  black  eagtas,  peregrines  (largely  used  in  hawking),  and,  specially 
protected  by  law,  turkey  bustards,  three  varietic*  of  pheasants, 
•wans,  geese,  common  and  spectacled  teal,  mallards,  mandarin  ducks 
white  and  pink  ibis,  cranes,  storks,  egrets,  herons,  curlews,  pigeons, 
doves,  nightian.  common  and  blue  magpies,  rooks,  crows,  orioles, 
halcyon  and  blue  kingfishers  Jay*,  nut-hatches,  redturu.  anlpe,  pty 
shrikes,  hawks,  kites,  &c.  But,  pending  further  observations,  it  la 
not  pOMible  to  say  which, of  the  smaller  birds  actually  breed  In  Korea 
and  which  only  make  it  a  halting-place  in  their  annual  migrations. 

Ana  and  FopulatioM.— The  estimated  area  is  83,000  sq.  m.— 
somewhat  under  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  complete 
census  wa&  taken  in  1897,  and  returned  the  population  in  round 
numbers  at  17,000,000,  females  being  in  the  majority.  It  was 
subsequently,  however,  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  11,000,000. 
There  is  a  foreign  population  of  about  65,000,  of  whom  60,000 
are  Japanese.  It  is  estimated  that  little  more  than  half  the 
arable  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  soil  could  support 
an  additional  7,000,000.  Tbe  native  population  is  absolutely 
bomogeReoui.  Northern  Korea,  with  its  severe  climate,  is  thin^ 
peopled,  while  the  rich  and  warm  provinces  of  tbe  south  and  west 
are  populous.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  There  is  little  emigration,  except  into  Russian 
and  Chinese  temtoiy,  but  some  Koreans  have  emigrated  to 
Hawaii  and  Mexico. 

The  caintal  ii  the  Inland  city  of  Seoul,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  300,000.  Among  other  towns,  Songdo  (Kaisfing),  the 
capital  from  about  gto  to  1393,  b  a  walled  city  of  the  first  rank, 
>S  m.  N.W.  of  Seoul,  with  a  population  of  60,00a  It  possesses 
the  stately  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Korean  kings  of  the 
^ang  d^asty,  is  a  great  centre  of  the  grahi  trade  and  the  sole 
centre  of  the  ginseng  manufacture,  makes  wooden  shoes,  coarse 
pottery  and  fine  matting,  and  manufactures  with  sesamum  oil 
tbe  stout  oiled  paper  for  which  Korea  is  famous.  PhyOng-yang, 
a  dty  on  the  Tai-^ong,  hod  a  population  of  60,000  before  the  war 
of  iSq4,  in  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed;  but  it  fast  regained 
its  population.  It  lies  on  rocky  heights  above  a  region  of  stoneless 
alluvium  on  the  east,  and  with  the  largest  and  richest  plain  in 
Korea  on  the  west.  It  has  five  coal-mines  trithin  ten  miles,  and 
the  dktrict  is  rich  in  iron,  siDc,  cotton,  and  grain.  It  has  easy 
conimimication  with  the  sea  (its  port  being  Chin-nampo),  and 
is  important  historically  and  commerdslly.  Auriferous  quartz 
is  worked  by  a  foreign  company  in  its  neighbourhood.  Near 
the  dty  is  the  illustrated  standard  of  land  measuremeat  cut  by 
Ki-tseInii>4B.c. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Kang-hwa,  CfaBng-ju,  Tung-nal, 
Fusan,  and  W&n-san,  it  is  very  doubtfut  if  any  other  Korean 
towns  reach  a  population  of  15,000.  The  provindal  capitals 
and  many  other  cities  are  walled.  Most  of  tbe  larger  towns  are 
In  the  warm  and  fertile  southern  provinces.  One  is  very  much 
like  another,  and  neariy  all  their  streets  arc  replicas  of  the  better 
alleys  of  Seoul,  llie  actual  antiquities  of  Korea  are  dolmens, 
icpulchral  pottery,  and  Korean  and  Japanese  fortifications. 

Hate.—The  origin  of  tbe  Korean  people  is  unknown.  They  are 
of  tbe  Mongol  family;  their  language  belongs  to  the  so-called 
Turanian  group,  Is  poIys]i{]abiG,  possesses  an  alphabet  of  11 
vowels  and  14  consonants,  and  a  script  named  £ri-Mwi.  Lite- 
rature  of  the  higher  doss  and  ofiidal  and  upper  class  corre- 
qwndence  are  exclusively  in  Chinese  characters,  but  since  1895 
official  documenU  have  contained  an  admixture  of  En-mun. 
The  Koreans  are  distinct  from  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
physiognomy,  though  dark  straight  hair,  dark  ^iqae  eyes, 
aad  a  tinge  of  bronze  in  the  akin  ate  dways  ^c«nt.  The 


5  ft.  4i  in.  The  bands  and  feet  are  small  and  weU-lormed. 
The  phyuque  is  good,  and  porters  carry  on  Journeys  from 
100  to  300  tb.  Men  marry  at  from  18  to  30  years,  girls  at  16, 
and  have  large  famiUes,  in  which  a  strumous  taint  is  neatly 
universal.  Women  are  sedudcd  and  occupy  a  very  inferior 
position.  The  Koreans  are  rigid  monogamists,  but  concubtnsgc 
has  a  recognized  status. 

Prodtielim  and  Indutfries.  L  UinertUs. — Extensive  coal- 
fields, produdng  coal  of  fair  quality,  as  yet  undeveloped,  occur 
in  Hwang-hai  Do  and  elsewhere.  Iron  is  abundant,  especially 
in  PhySng-an  Do,  and  rich  coppa  ore,  silver  and  galena  are 
found.  Crystal  is  a  noted  product  of  Korea,  and  talc  of  good 
quality  is  fdso  present.  In  1865  the  rudest  process  of  "  placer  " 
washing  produced  an  export  of  gold  dust  amounting  to  £110,060; 
quarts-mining  methods  were  subsequently  introduced,  and  the 
annual  declared  value  of  gold  produced  rose  to  about  £450,000; 
but  much  is  believed  to  have  been  sent  out  of  tbe  country 
daadestindy.  The  reefs  were  left  untouched  till  1897,  when 
an  American  company,  which  had  obtamed  a  concession  in 
Phy€Rg-an  Do  In  1895,  introduced  the  latest  mining  applianm, 
and  raised  the  declared  export  of  1898  to  £140,047,  believed  to 
represent  a  yield  for  that  year  of  £600,000.  Russian,  German, 
English,  French  and  Japanese  applicants  subsequently  obtained 
concestions.  The  conetssionnairu  regard  Korean  labour  as  docile 
and  intelligent.  The  privilege  of  owning  mines  in  Korea  was 
extended  to  aliens  under  the  Mining  Regulations  of  1906. 

ii.  Agrieidtitre. — Korean  soil  consists  largely  of  light  sandy 
loam,  disintegrated  lava,  and  rich,  stondess  alluvium,  from  3  to 
10  ft.  deep.  The  rainfall  is  abundant  during  the  necessitous 
months  of  the  year,  fadlities  for  the  irrigation  of  the  rice  crop 
are  ample,  and  drought  and  floods  are  seldom  known.  Land  is 
held  from  the  proprietors  on  the  terms  of  receiving  seed  from 
them  and  returning  half  tbe  produce,  the  landlord  paying  the 
taxes.  Any  Korean  can  become  a  landowner  by  reclaiming 
and  cultivating  unoccupied  crown  land  for  three  years  free  of 
taxation,  after  which  he  pays  taxes  annually.  Good  land 
produces  two  crops  a  year.  The  implements  used  ore  two 
makes  of  iron-shod  wooden  ploughs;  a  large  shovel,  worked  by 
three  or  five  men,  one  wt>rking  the  handle,  the  others  jeriting 
the  blade  by  ropes  attached  to  it;  a  short  sharp-pointed  boe, 
a  bamboo  rake,  and  a  wooden  barrow,  all  of  rude  construction. 
Rice  is  threshed  by  beating  the  ears  on  a  log;  other  grains,  with 
flails  on  mud  threshing-floors.  Wiimowing  is  performed  by 
throwing  up  the  grain  on  windy  days.  Rice  is  bulled  and  grain 
coarsdy  ground  in  stone  querns  or  by  water  pestles.  There 
are  provindal  hoisc-breeding  stations,  where  pony  stallions, 
from  10  to  13  hands  high,  are  bred  for  carrying  burdens.  Mag- 
nificent red  bulls  are  bred  by  the  farmers  for  ploughing  and 
other  farming  operations,  and  for  the  transport  of  goods.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  bred  on  the  imperial  farms,  but  only  for  sacrifice. 
Smalt,  hairy,  black  pigs,  and  fowls,  are  universal.  The  culti- 
vation does  not  compare  in  neatness  and  thoroughness  with 
;  that  of  China  and  Japan.  There  are  no  trustworthy  estimates 
of  the  yield  of  any  given  measurement  of  land,  "the  farmers 
,  put  the  average  yidd  of  rice  at  thirty-fold,  and  of  other  grdn 
at  twenty-fotd.  Korea  produces  all  cereals  and  root  crops 
except  the  tropical,  along  with  cotton,  tobacco,  a  spedes  of  the 
Rhea  plant  used  for  making  grass-doth,  and  the  Brousmetlta 
fopyrijera.  The  articles  chiefly  cultivated  are  rice,  millet, 
beans,  gfiueRg  (at  Songdo),  cotton,  hemp,  oil-seeds,  bearded 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  and  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes. 
Korean  agriculture  suffers  from  infamous  roads,  the  want  of 
the  exchange  of  seed,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  gains  of  labour. 
It  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

iiL  Other  Industriet^Tbe  industries  of  Korea,  apart  from 
supplying  the  actual  necessaries  of  a  poor  popuhtion,  are  few 
and  rardy  collective.  They  nn^t  ^lefly  in  tbe  manufacture 


tnd  capiul.  Pftper  tttd  gmiemt  are  the  only  rwiuftctured 
•rtfcles  on  the  liM  of  Kotetn  expoita.  The  uts  are  tiQ. 

Commerce. — A  commeTcUI  treaty  wax  concluded  with  Japta 
In  1876,  and  treaties  with  the  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  of  America  were  concluded  subsequently.  Aa 
imperial  edict  of  the  aoA  of  May  1904  annulled  aQ  Korean 
treaties  with  Russia.  After  the  opening  of  certain  Korean  ports 
to  foreign  trade,  the  customs  were  placed  under  the  management 
of  European  commissioners  nominated  t>y  Sir  Robert  Hart  from 
Peking.  The  ports  and  other  towns  open  are  Seoul,  Chemulpo, 
Fusan,  Wta>san,  Cbln-nanpo,  Molc-po,  Kun-aan,  Ma-skn-po, 
Song-chill,  Wiju,  Yong-ampo,  and  PhyOng-yang.  The  value 
of  foreign  trade  of  the  open  ports  has  fluctuated  considerably, 
but  has  shown  a  tendency  to  Increase  on  the  whole.  For 
example,  in  18S4  Imports  were  valued  at  1(170,113  and  exports 
It  £9Si377-  By  rSgo  imports  had  risen  to  jC790,a6i,  and  there- 
after fluctuated  greatly,  sUnding  at  only  £A7i,S9^  la  1893,  but 
at  £1,017,938  in  i8g7,  and  £1,382,353  in  1901,  but  under  ab- 
normal conditions  in  1904  this  last  amount  was  nearly  doubled. 
Exports  in  1S90  were  valued  at  £59i,74fi;  they  also  fluctuated 
greatly,  falling  to  £316,  073  in  1893,  but  standing  at  £863,828  in 
1901,  and  having  a  further  increase  in  some  sutisequcnt  years. 
These  figures  exclude  the  value  of  gold  dust.  The  principal 
imports  are  cotton  goods,  railway  materials,  mining  supplies 
and  metals,  tobacco,  kerosene,  timber,  and  clothing.  J^>anes« 
cotton  yams  are  imported  to  he  woven  Into  «  strong  doth  cm 
Korean  band-loomi.  Beans  and  peas,  rice,  cowhides,  and 
ginseng  are  the  chief  exports,  apart  from  gold. 

CtmmuniciUiom. — Under  Japanese  auspices  a  railway  from  Che- 
mulpo to  Seoul  was  completed  m  1900.  This  became  a  branch  of  the 
longer  line  from  Funn  to  Seoul  (a86  m.),  the  conccMon  for  which 
wai  granted  in  1808.  Tbi*  line  waa  puttied  forward  rapidly  00  the 
outbreak  o(  the  RuMo-Japanesc  War,  and  the  whole  was  opened 
csdy  in  1905.  A  railway  from  Seoul  to  Wiju  was  planned  under 
French  enrineers,  but  the  work  was  started  bjf  the  Korean  fovem- 
ment.  This  Une  alto,  however,  waa  taken  over  fay  the  Japaoete 
military  authoritlei,  and  the  first  traini  ran  throush  early  in  1905, 
in  which  year  Japan  obtained  control  of  the  whole  of  the  Korean 
internal  communications.  The  main  roadt  centring  in  Seoul  are 
seldom  fit  even  for  the  passage  of  oa-carts,  and  the  leoondary  reads 
are  bad  bridle- tracks,  frequently  degenerating  into  "  rack  ladders." 
Some  improvements,  however,  have  been  effected  under  Japanese 
direction-  The  inland  traniit  of  gocds  is  almoit  entirely  on  the 
backi  of  bulls  carrying  (roin  430  to  000  lb,  on  poniet  carrying  300  lb, 
and  on  men  carrying  from  loa  to  150  lb,  bringing  the  avenge  cost 
up  to  a  fraction  over  Sd.  per  mile  per  ton.  The  eonie  exists,  with 
its  usual  hardshipa.  Bridgesare'madeof  posta.carryingaframcwm'k 
either  covered  with  timber  or  with  ^ne  oranehes  and  earth.  They 
are  removed  at  the  bennning  of  the  rainy  teaaon,  and  are  not 
replaced  for  three  months.  The  lar^  riven  are  unbridged,  but 
there  are  numerous  government  femes.  The  infamous  roads  and 
the  risks  during  the  bndgelen  ■easongpeatly  hamner  trade.  Japanese 
Bleamers  ply  on  the  Han  between  Chemulpo  ana  Seoul. 

A  postal  system,  ertabllihed  in  1894-1895,  has  been  gradually 
extended.  There  are  postage  stamps  m  four  values.  Tbeja^anes^ 
under  the  agreement  of  1905,  took  over  the  post^,  tdepaphic  and 
telephone  services.  Korea  is  connected  with  the  Cmnese  and 
Japanese  telegraph  systems  by  a  Japanese  line  from  Chemulpo  via 
Seoul  to  Fusan,  and  by  a  line  acquired  by  the  empire  between  Seoul 
and  Wju.  The  state  has  also  unes  from  Sepul  to  the  open  ports, 
&c.  Kwca  has  regular  steam  communication  with  ports  In  Japan, 
the  Gulf  of  Pechih,  Shanghai,  &c.  Her  own  mercantile  marine  is 
considerablb 

GovmimeiU. — From  1S95,  when  China  renounced  her  claims 
to  suzerainty,  to  1910  tlM  king  (since  1897  emperor)  .was  in 
theory  an  independent  sovereign,  Japan  In  1904  guaranteeing 
the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  imperial  house.  Under  a  treaty 
signed  at  Seoul  on  the  i7tb  of  November  1905,  Japan  directed 
the  external  relations  oi  Korea,  aitd  Japanese  difiiomatic  and 
consular  representatives  look  charge  of  Korean  subjects  and 
interests  In  foreign  countries.  Japan  undertook  the  aiilnlenancr 
of  exIsUag  treaties  between  Korea  and  loidpi  powcn;  and 


anoe;  laws  could  not  be  enacted  nor  adnlaisttative  meiMitcs 
undertaken  without  his  consent;  the  appointment  and  St- 
missal  of  h!^  oJSdals,  and  the  engagement  of  fordgners  is 
government  employ,  we^  subject  to  his  pleasure.  EacJi  depart- 
ment of  state  has  a  Japanese  vice-minister,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Japanese  offidab  woe  introduced  into  these  dq^utnents 
aa  well  as  Japanae  cfaieb  of  the  bureaus  of  paGce  and  costoans. 
By  a  treaty  dated  August  sind  igio,  which  came  into  cffea 
seven  days  later  the  emperor  of  Korea  made  "  complete  and  per- 
manent cesuon  to  the  erapetor  of  Japan  of  all  li^Us  of  aov-cr- 
cixnty  over  the  whole  of  KoRa."  The  entire  diiectioa  of  the 
admintstraiion  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  rcrident- 
general,  who  was  given  the  title  of  govt mor -general.  The 
jurisdictbn  of  the  consuhr  courta  was  abolished  bat  Japan 
guaranteed  the  continuance  of  the  existing  Korean  tariff  for 
ten  years. 

tecat  Adminittntimt. — Korea  for  admiustrative  purpoti  it 
divided  Into  provinces  and  prefectures  or  magistracies.  JapaoeM 
feforms  in  this  department  nave  been  compMc.  Each  proving 
gnvemment  has  a  Japanese  lecretary,  police  inspectn  and  cWti 
The  secretary  may  represent  the  eovemor  in  his  absence. 

Law. — A  criminal  code,  tcarcely  equalled  for  liartMiity,  tboefh 
twice  mitigated  b^r  royal  edict  since  1785,  remained  in  force  in  m 
main  provi^ona  till  1895.  Subsequently,  a  miaed  mm  mi'*  inn  of 
revision  carried  out  some  good  work.  Elaborate  legal  madiieery 
was  devised,  though  its  proviMons  were  consuntly  vtolaied  by  the 
imperial  will  and  the  grom  comption  of  officials.  Five  dam  d 
law  courts  were  establwbed,  and  provision  was  made  for  appals  ia 
both  civil  and  criminal  eases.  Abuses  ia  legal  administration  and  in 
tax-coUecting  were  the  chief  gncvances  which  led  to  local  tauuisc- 
tions.  Oppication  by  the  tlmrae  and  the  offidd  and  noble  dam 
prevailed  extensively;  but  the  weak  protected  tbnoaelvcs  by  the 
use  of  the  Kyei,  or  pnadpie  of  aasociatian,  which  developed  iiiann 
Koreans  into  powerful  trading  gilds,  trades-unions,  mutual  bcswfit 
associations.  money-Iendit^  nl^  Ac.  Nearly  all  traders,  potter* 
and  artisan*  were  members  ol  gilds,  powerfully  bound  together  and 
Strang  Inr  combined  action  and  mntual  helpfulneas  in  tine  of  need. 
Under  ue  Japanese  rCgime  the  judiciary  and  the  executive  were 
rigidly  separated.  Tbelaw  courts,  inducling  the  court  of  raitisttne. 
three  courts  of  appeal,  eii;^ht  local  court*,  and  115  district  courts 
were  put  under  Japanese  judges,  and  the  codification  of  the  laws 
was  undertaken.  The  prison  svttem  i*(as  also  reformed. 

Finona  and  Money. — Until  1904  the  finances  of  Korea  mitt 
completely  disorganiicd;  the  currency  was  chaotic,  and  the  budgei 
was  an  official  formality  making  little  or  nu  attempt  at  accuracy. 
By  agreement  of  the  33nd  of  August  1904.  Korea  accepted  a  Japanese 
financial  adviser,  and  valuable  reforms  were  quickly  entereo  upon 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  Japaitese  official,  Mr  T.  Mcgata.  He 
had  to  contend  against  corrupt  Mficialdom,  indiscriminate  expendi- 
ture, and  absence  of  cngaoiiation  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  apart 
from  the  oonfusiott  with  regard  to  the  currengr.  This  lait  was 
nonunally  on  a  nlver  standard.  The  coins  chiefly  tn  use  were  (0 
copper  cojik,  which  were  strung  in  hundreds  on  strings  of  straw,  and, 
as  about  91b  weight  was  equal  to  one  shilling,  were  aKesmvrhr 
cumbrous,  but  were  nevertheless  valued  at  tMir  face  vahte:  (i>> 
nickel  ooins,  which,  being  profitable  to  auntt  were  issued  is  eaormous 
quantities,  quickly  depredated,  and  were  moreover  enteniivdy 
forged.  The  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  (First  Bai^  of  Japan),  wtaidi  has  a 
branch  in  Seoul  and  agencies  in  other  towns,  was  made  the  covera- 
ment  central  treasury,  and  its  notes  were  reoognised  as  legal  teader 
in  Korea.  The  currency  of  Korea  being  thus  fixed,  the  first  step 
was  to  reutganise  the  nickel  coinage.  From  the  tat  ti  Augntt  1905 
the  old  nickeb  paid  into  the  treasury  were  netted  and  the 
issue  carefully  Rgulated;  so  alto  with  the  cash,  which  was  retained 
as  a  lubMdiary  ccrinagc,  while  a  supplementaiy  coinage  was  itsaed 
of  nlver  lo-sen  pieces  and  bnmae  i-sen  and  hall-sen  piece*.  To  aid 
the  free  circulation  of  money  and  facilitate  trade,  the  Bovemmeet 
grants  subsidies  for  the  establishment  of  cooperative  waiebuu* 
companies  with  bonded  warehouses.  Regulatioos  have  atn  been 
promul^ted  with  respect  to  promissory  notes,  which  have  lo^ 
existed  in  Korea.  They  took  the  form  of  a  piece  of  paper  abmt 
an  inch  broad  and  five  to  eight  tocbe*  long,  on  which  was  writtri 
the  sum,  the  date  of  payment  and  the  name  of  the  payer  and  paytt:. 
with  their  seals;  the  paper  was  then  torn  down  it*  length,  and  awe 
half  given  to  each  party.  The  debtor  tras  oUiged  to  pay  the  anouoi 
of  the  debt  to  any  person  who  presented  the  missing  haU  of  the  biS. 
The  readiness  with  which  they  were  accepted  led  to  oner  isaaa,  aaO. 
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eoMeqwmly.  financial  ctIm.  Tbe  new  rafubtlom  regntre  the 
•mount  ol  tM  Dotci  lo  be  acpnmtd  in  yen,  not  to  be  payable  in  old 
■ickel  coim  or  ca*h.  The  notei  can  onlv  be  iMtied  menibere  of 
•  noteaswciation.a  bodyconKituted  under  goveninient  rapilation*, 
whote  memben  must  uphold  the  credit  ana  validity  of  their  note*. 
The  note*  mutt  also  be  made  payable  to  a  definite  pereon  and  ret^uiie 
endorsement,  Hfeguarda  which  were  previoutly  lacking.  Admini*- 
tntivc  reform  wa*  also  taken  in  hand;  the  lane  number  of  super- 
fluous and  badly  paid  officials  was  considerabTy  reduced,  and  the 
■tatus  and  salary  of  all  exiating  govern  meat  MBciab  considenlbly 
unproved.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  publish  an  annual  budget, 
in  which  tbe  levenue  and  cnendituie  swmU  aocunitely  represent 
tbe  sums  actoaOy  received  aad  expended.  RegulatioBS  were  framed 
for  the  porpose  of  estabUsUof  adequate  wpcrvtaioa  over  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  (or  tbe  abolition  of  Inegular  taxation  and 
extortions,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  farminf  out  the  col  led  ion  of 
tbe  revenue  to  individuals,  and,  generally,  to  adapt  the  whole 
collection  and  expenditure  tA  the  national  revenue  to  modem  ideas 
of  public  finance.  Down  to  1910  the  sum  expended  by  Japan  on 
Korean  reforms  was  estimated  to  approach  fifteen  millions  sterling. 
Among  reforms  not  qmificallv  referred  to  may  be  menticyicd  the 
improveinent  of  coastwise  navigation,  the  proytskHi  of  posts,  roads, 
railways,  public  building  ho^tals  and  Mnitary  works,  and  the 
official  advancement  of  industries. 

RdipoH. — Buddhism,  which  swayed  Korea  ffom  tbe  loth  to  the 
14th  centu^,  has  been  discredited  for  three  centuries,  and  its 
priests  are  ignorant,  imnwral  and  de^Nsed.  Confucianism  is  the 
official  cult,  and  all  officials  offer  sacrifices  and  homage  at  stated 
■easoni  in  the  Confucian  temples.  Confucian  ethica  are  the  basis 
of  morality  and  social  order.  Ancestor-worship  is  universal.  The 
popular  cult  is,  however,  the  propitiation  of  demons,  a  modification 
of  the  Shamanism  of  northern  Asia.  The  belief  in  demons,  mostly 
malignant,  keeps  tbe  Koreans  in  constant  terror,  and  much  of  their 
substance  is  spent  on  propitiations.  Sorceresses  and  blind  sorcerers 
nre  the  intermediaries.  At  the  close  of  the  lOth  century  tbe  fees 
annually  paid  to  these  persons  were  estimated  at  £150,000;  there 
were  in  Seoul  1000  sorceresses,  and  very  hrge  sums  are  paid  to  the 
male  sorcerers  and  gcomancera. 

Putting  aside  the  teraporary  Chrbtlan  work  fA  a  Jesuit  chaplain 
to  the  Japanese  Christun  General  Kbolshe,  in  1594  during  the 
Japanese  invasion,  as  well  a*  that  on  a  laner  scale  students  who 
received  the  evangel  in  the  Roman  focm  kdoi  Peking  bi  1793,  and 
had  made  4000  converts  by  tbe  end  of  1703,  the  first  serious  attempt 
at  tbe  convenioa  of  Korea  w«a  made  vf  the  Frencb  Sotittt  aa 
MiuUms  B/ran^rts  in  1835.  In  spite  of  freqiwnt  persecutions, 
tbere  were  16^00  converts  in  iSS7  and  30,000  in  18M,  in  which 
year  the  French  bishooa  and  priests  were  martyred  by  order  of  the 
emperor's  father,  and  several  thousand  native  Christiana  were 
bcbcaded,  banished  or  imprisoned.  This  minion  in  looo  had  about 
30  missionaries  and  40.000  converts.  In  1884  and  1883,  toleration 
being  eMabliihcd,  Protestant  missionaries  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  Epiicopal  Churches  entered  Korea,  and  were 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  agents  of  other  denominations.  An 
English  bishop,  clergy,  doctors  and  nursiiw  sisters  arrived  in  1890. 
Hospitals,  orphanages,  schools  and  an  admirable  college  in  Seoul 
have  been  founded,  along  with  tri-lingual  (Chinese,  Korean  and 
English)  printing-presses;  religious,  historical  and  scientific  works 
ana  much  of  tM  Bible  have  been  translated  into  £it-miM,  and 
periodicals  of  an  enlightened  nature  in  the  KcMean  script  are  also 
circulated.  The  progress  of  Protestant  missions  was  very  slow  for 
■ome  years,  but  from  1895  converts  multiplied. 

Education. — The  "  Royal  Examinations  "  in  Chinese  literature 
held  in  Seoul  up  to  189^.  which  were  the  entrance  to  ofKcial  position, 
being  abolished,  the  desire  for  a  purely  Chinese  education  dimini^cd. 
In  Seoul  there  were  cstabii^ed  an  imperial  English  school  with  two 
foreign  teachers,  a  reorganised  Confucian  college,  a  normal  college 
under  a  very  efficient  foreign  principal,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian 
and  French  schocds,  chiefly  linguistic,  several  Korean  primary 
•chooli.  mtuion  baarding^schools,  and  XaePai  CTai'Colletc connected 
with  the  American  Mcthodltt  Eplacopal  Cburch,  under  imperial 
patronage,  and  aubsidiied  by  government.  Id  wUch  a  liberal 
educatkm  of  a  hwh  cbss  was  given  aiKl  £a-«tni  receives  much 
altentioa.  The  Koreans  are  expert  liivuists,  and  tbe  government 
made  liberal  grants  lo  the  linguistic  Khool*.  In  the  primary  schools 
boyaleamanthmetic,  and  geography  and  Korean  history  are  taught, 
with  the  outlines  of  the  governmental  systems  of  other  dvitixed 
countries.  The  education  department  has  been  entirely  reorganised 
under  the  Japanese  r^ime,  Japanese  models  beiiv  followed 

History.— both  Korean  and  Chinese  tradltkn  Ki-tte— a 
councillor  of  tbe  last  sovereign  of  the  3rd  Chinese  dynasty,  a  sage, 
and  the  reputed  authorof  parts  of  the  famous  Cbinesedasuc,  the 
Sku-King—a  represented  as  entering  Korea  in  iiai  B.C.  with 
several  thousand  Chinese  emigrants,  who  made  him  their  king. 
The  peninaola  was  then  peopled  by  savages  living  in  caves  and 
subterranean  holes.  Bybolbleamcdandpopular  belief  in  Korea 
Ki-tse  is  recognized  as  the  founder  of  Korean  social  order,  and  is 
greatly  reverenced.   He  called  tfac  new  kingdom  Ck'ap-Hiitn^ 
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padfied  and  polked  lu  borders,  and  Inttod  need  laws  and  ChlneK 
etiquette  and  polity.   Koreaa  aiident  hbtoiy  Is  far  from  aatitfy- 

ing  the  rigid  demands  of  modem  criticism,  but  it  appears  that 
Ki-txe's  dynasty  ruled  the  peninsula  until  the  4tb  century  B.C., 
from  whi^  period  until  the  loth  century  a.d.  dvil  wars  and 
foidgn  iggrodong  are  prombent.  Nevertfadesa,  Hiaksal, 
which  with  Korai  kiid  SMnra  then  constituted  Korea,  was  a 
centre  of  literary  culture  In' the  4tli  century,  thr<nigh  which  the 
Chinese  classics  and  tbe  act  of  writing  reached  the  other  two 
kingdonu.  Buddism,  g  forcelul  dvilidng  element,  reached 
Hitksai  in  AJ).  384,  ami  from  it  the  sutnsuid  Imagntrfaoithcin 
Buddliism  were  carried  to  Japan,  as  weD  as  Chiiiese  let  ten  and 
ethici.  Intemedne  wars  were  terminated  about  913  by  Wang 
the  Founder,  who  unified  the  peninsula  under  the  name  Korai, 
made  Song-do  its  capital,  and  endowed  Buddhism  as  the  aute 
religion.  In  the  iith  century  Korea  wu  stripped  of  Iter 
territory  west  of  the  Yalu  by  *  warlike  horde  of  Timgus  stock, 
unce  which  time  her  frontlets  faave  been  sUtionary.  The  Wang 
dynasty  perished  in  1393,  so  impottint  epoch  in  the  peninsula, 
when  Ni  Taijo,  or  litan,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
ascended  tlie  throBe,  after  his  country  had  suffered  seveidy  f nm 
Jenghlz  and  Khublal  Khan.  He  tendered  his  homage  lo  tbe 
first  Ming  emperor  of  China,  received  from  him  his  investiture  as 
sovereign,  and  accepted  from  him  tbe  Chinese  calendar  and 
chton^ogy, initself adedaratfonof fealty.  Herevivedtbcname 
Ck'M-Htim,  duwied  the  capital  from  Song*do  to  Seoul,  organ- 
ised an  administrative  system,  which  with  some  modifications 
continued  till  1895,  andexisU  partially  sfHI,  carried  out  vigorous 
reforms,  disestablished  Buddhism,  made  merit  in  Chinese  literary 
examinations  the  basis  of  appointment  to  office,  made  Conf  ndan- 
ism  (he  state  reUgloD,  abclUied  human  sacrifices  and  the 
burying  of  old  men  alive,  and  Introduced  that  Confudan  system 
of  education,  polity,  and  sodal  order  which  has  dominated  Korea 
for  five  centuries.  Either  this  king  or  an  immediate  successor 
introduced  the  present  national  costume,  tbe  dress  worn  by  the 
Chinese  before  the  Maochu  conquest.  The  early  bdrs  of  this 
vigorous  and  capaide  monarch  tued  thdr  power,  like  him,  for 
the  good  of  the  people;  but  later  decay  set  in,  and  Japanese 
buccaneers  ravaged  the  coasts,  though  for  two  centuries  under 
Chinese  protection  Korea  was  free  from  actual  foreign  Invasion. 
Id  1593  occurred  the  epoch-making  invasion  of  Korea  by  a 
.Japanese  army  of  300,000  men,  by  order  of  the  great  regent 
HIdeyoahi.  China  came  to  the  rescue  with  60,000  men,  and  uz 
yean  of  a  gigantic  and  bloody  war  followed,  in  which  Japan 
used  firearps  for  the  fint  time  against  a  foreign  foe.  Seoul  aitd 
several  of  tbe  oldest  dlies  were  raptured,  and  in  some  instances 
destroyed,  the  Country  was  desolated,  and  the  art  treasures  and 
the  artlsU  Were  carried  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  troops  were 
recalled  in  1598  at  Hideyoshi's  death.  The  port  and  fishing 
privileges  of  Fuaan  remained  in  Japanese  poisesdon,  a  heavy 
tribute  was  exacted,  and  until  1790  the  Korean  king  stood  In 
humiliating  relations  towards  Japan.  Korea  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  invasion,  which  bequeathed  to  all 
Koreans  an  intense  hatred  of  the  Japanese. 

In  1866,  1867,  and  1S71  French  and  American  punitive 
expedltionsatlackedpartsof  Korea  in  which  French  missionaries 
and  American  adventurers  bad  bees  put  to  death,  and  inflicted 
roudi  loss  of  life,  but  retired  without  securing  any  diplomatic 
successes,  and  Korea  continued  to  preserve  her  complete 
isolation.  The  first  indirect  step  towards  breaking  it  down  luul 
been  taken  In  i860,  when  Russia  obtained  from  China  the  cession 
of  the  Usuri  province,  thus  bringing  a  YMZopetn  power  down 
to  tbe  Tumen.  A  targe  emigration  of  famine-stricken  Koreans 
and  persecuted  Christians  into  Russian  territory  followed.  The 
emigrants  were  very  kindly  received,  and  many  of  them  became 
thriftyandprosperousfarmers.  In  i876Japan,wiihtheconsent 
of  China,  wrung  a  treaty  from  Korea  by  which  Fusan  was  fully 
opened  to  Japanese  settlement  and  trade,  and  Won-san  (Gensan) 
and  Inchlun  (Chemulpo)  were  opened  to  her  in  1S80.  In  1883 
China  promulgated  her  "  Trade  and  Frontier  Regulations," 
and  America  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty,  followed  by 
Qemany  and  Great  Britain  in  Mi,  Italy^and  Russia  in  1884, 
Digitized  by  VjjOOgiC 


negotiation,  altbou^  under  Chinwc  nueninty,  the  wu 
trwted  irith  u  an  independent  etate.  Between  1897  and 
iSqq,  under  ^plomatic  pressure,  a  number  of  ports  were  opened 
to  foreign  trade  and  roidence.  Ftom  iSSa  to  1894  the  chief 
event  in  the  newly  c»p«ned  king^lom  was  a  plot  by  the  Tai-won- 
Enn,  the  father  of  tbe  emperor,  to  seize  on  power,  whidi 
led  to  an  attack  on  the  JaptncM  legation,  tbe  members  of 
wliicb  were  compelled  to  fight  their  vray,  and  that  not  blood- 
lessly,  to  the  sea.  Japan  secured  ample  compensation;  and 
the  Chinese  resident,  aided  by  Chinese  troops,  deported  the 
Tki-won-Kun  to  Tientrin.  In  1884  at  u  official  banquet  the 
leaden  of  the  progressive  party  ansiolnated  six  leading  Korean 
■talesmen,  and  the  intrigues  in  Korea  of  the  banished  or  escaped 
conspirators  created  diflkulties  which  were  very  slow  to  sub- 
■tde.  In  tpito  of  a  constant  itrug^  for  aaCendancy  between 
the  queen  and  tbe  returned  Tai-won-Kun,  tbe  next  decade 
was  one  of  quiet.  China,  always  esteemed  in  Korea,  con- 
solidated her  influence  under  the  new  conditions  thiou|^  a 
powerful  resident;  prosperity  advanced,  and  certain  rcfotms 
were  projected  by  foreign  "  advisers."  In  May  1894  »  more 
JnqxHtant  insumctionaiy  rfdng  than  usual  led  the  king  to  ask 
armed  aid  from  China.  She  landed  moo  troops  mi  the  loth  of 
June,  having  previously,  in  accordance  with  treaty  provisions, 
notified  Japan  of  her  intention.  Soon  after  this  Japan  had 
t>,oee  troci>i  in  Korea,  and  occupied  tbe  capital  and  the  treaty 
pnti. '  Hien  Japan  made  three  sensible  pioponis  for  Korean 
reform,  to  be  vndertakoi  jointly  by  beiseff  uid  China.  China 
replied  that  Korea  must  be  left  to  reform  herself,  and  that  the 
witbdrawal  of  the  Japanese  tmapa  must  precede  negotiations. 
Japan  rejected  this  suggestion,  atid  on  the  93rd  of  July  attacked 
and  occupied  the  royal  palace.  After  some  furthn  n^tia- 
tiom  and  fights  by  land  sAd  sea  between  Japan  and  China  war 
was  declared  formally  by  Japan,  and  Korea  was  for  some  time 
the  battle-ground  of  the  bdligerents.  The  Japanese  victories 
resulted  for  Korea  in  the  solemn  renunciation  of  Chinese  suze- 
ninly  hy  the  Koreas  king,  tbe  sabstitution  of  Japanese  for 
Chinese  Influence,  the  introduction  of  many  important  reforms 
under  Japanese  advisers,  and  of  checks  on  the  abstdutism  of 
Uie  throne.  Everything  promised  weU.  The  finances  flour- 
isbed  under  tbe  capable  control  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  M'Leavy 
Brown,  C.H.G.  Large  and  JudickMS  retrenchments  wet«  ear- 
tied  out  in  most  of  the  government  departments.  A  measure 
ol  judidal  and  prison  reform  was  granted.  Taxation  was  placed 
on  an  equable  basis.  The  pressure  of  the  trade  gilds  was 
relaxed.  Postal  and  educational  systems  were  introduced. 
An  approadi  to  a  constitution  was  made.  The  distinction 
between  patridan  and  plebeian,  domestic  slavety,  and  beating 
and  slicing  to  death  were  abolisbed.  The  age  for  marriage  of 
both  seiea  was  raised.  Chinese  literary  examinations  ceased 
to  be  a  passport  to  office.  Claosea  previously  degraded  were 
enfranchised,  and  the  alliance  between  two  CMcntially  corrupt 
^sterns  of  govemmmt  was  severed.  For  about  eighteen 
months  all  the  departments  were  practically  under  Japanese 
control.  On  the  8th  of  Octoben  1895  the  Tai-won-Kun,  with 
Korean  troops,  aided  by  Japanese  troops  under  the  orders  of 
Viscount  Miura,  the  Japanese  minister,  captured  the  palace, 
assasMnated  the  queen,  and  made  a  prisoner  <A  the  king,  who, 
however,  four  months  later,  esc^ied  to  tbe  Russian  legation, 
where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1897.  Japanese  influence 
moed.  Tbe  engagemenu  of  the  advisers  were  not  renewed. 
A  strong  retrograde  movement  set  in.  Reforms  were  dropped. 
The  king,  with  tbe  checks  upon  his  abscdudsm  removed,  reverted 
10  the  worst  traditions  of  his  dynasty,  and  the  control  and 
arrangements  of  finance  were  upset  by  Russia. 

At  tlie  dose  of  1897  the  Ung  assumed  tbe  title  of  emperor, 
ju>d  changed  the  officUl  designation  of  the  cn^ic  to  Dai  Ham — 


war  m  1904-5  cnmotca  ocr  lo  resume  net  nunence  over  r^onx. 
On  the  sjrd  of  February  1904  an  agreement  was  dctefmioed 
whereby  Japan  resumed  her  position  as  admiustrative  adviser 
to  Korea,  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  country,  and  board 
herself  to  maintain  the  imperial  house  in  its  portion.  Her 
interests  were  recognised  by  Russia  in  tiie  treaty  of  peace 
(September  5.  1905),  and  by  Great  Britain  in  the  An^ 
Japanese  agreement  it  the  tath  of  August  1905.  The  Korean 
did  not  accept  the  restoration  of  Japanese  influence  vilboat 
demur.  In  August  1905  disturbances  arose  owing  to  an  attempt 
by  some  metdunta  to  obtain  special  assistance  from  the  irta- 
snry  on  tbe  pretext  of  embanaasment  caused  by  JapaocM 
financial  refonns;  these  cUslurbanccs  spread  to  some  of  the 
provinces,  and  tbe  Japanese  were  compelled  to  make  a  sluw 
uf  force.  Prolonged  negotiations  were  necessary  to  tbe  com- 
pletltm  of  the  treaty  irf  tbe  t7tb  of  November  1905.  wbcrebr 
Japan  obtained  the  control  of  Xsiea^  fbrdgn  ailairs  and 
relations,  and  the  confirmation  of  previous  agreements,  the 
far-reaching  results  of  which  Iiave  been  indicated.  Nor  was 
opposition  to  Japanese  reforms  confined  to  popular  dcmoo- 
■tration.  In  1907  a  Korean  delegacy,  boded  by  Ptincc  Yod(, 
S'inember  of  Uw  Imperial  family,  was  sent  rat  to  by  before 
the  Hague  conference  of  that  year,  and  before  all  the  piindpil 
governments,  a  protest  against  tbe  treatment  of  Korea  by 
Japan.  While  this  was  of  course  fruitless  from  tbe  Korcaa 
point  of  view,  it  imlicated  that  the  Japanese  must  take  stioag 
measures  to  suppress  tbe  intrigues  of  the  Korean  coort. 

At  the  instigation  of  tbe  Korean  minutry  the  emperor  abd^ 
cated  on  the  19th  of  July  1907,  handing  over  tlw  crown  to  his 
son.  Somewhat  serious  tumles  followed  in  Seoul  and  else- 
where, and  the  J^taneK  proposals  for  a  new  cooveatim. 
Increasing  the  powers  of  the  resident  general,  had  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  cabinet  under  a  strong  guard.  Tbe  com-eotiaa 
was  signed  on  the  ajth  of  July.  One  of  the  reforms  imme- 
diately undertaken  was  tbe  disbanding  of  the  Korean  staading 
army,  wliicb  led  to  an  insurrection  and  an  intermittent  gucnilU 
warfare  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  was  not 
easy  to  subdue.  Under  the  dircaion  of  Prince  Ito  (f.r.)  tbe 
work  of  reform  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  In  July  1909,  Ccncta! 
Teranchi,  Japanese  minister  of  war,  became  resident -general, 
with  tbe  mission  to  bring  about  annexation.  This  was  effected 
peacefully  in  August  1910,  tbe  emperor  of  Korea  by  iomu 
treaty  suneadeiiog  his  coon  try  and  crown.   (See  Japan.) 

AuTnoKiTtBS.— The  first  Anatic  notice  of  Korea  is  by  Khonlad- 
beh,  ao  Arab  geographer  of  the  9th  century  a.d..  in  hi*  Bint  cf  Rue^i 
and  Proeinett,  quoted  by  Baron  Itichlhofen  in  his  greal  vorir  am 
Ckina,p.S7S.  Tncearliett  European  source  of  infornulioDba  narra- 
tive by  Vi.  ftamcl,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  tbe  cood 
of  Quelpart  in  1654.  and  held  in  captivity  in  Korea  for  thtrrmi  yean. 
The  amount  of  papers  on  Korea  scattered  throueh  Engliih.  Cersan. 
French  and  Russian  magazines,  and  the  proceedings  of  ^eomphkJ 
sociciies,  is  very  great,  and  for  the  last  three  centuraes  Japannr 
.  writer!  have  contributed  larecly  to  the  cum  of  genenl  ktM«k(!ee 
of  the  peninsula.  The  list  which  ftJlows  includes  wme  o(  tfe  mm 
recent  works  which  illustrate  the  history,  manners  and  customs,  and 
•wakenins  of  Korea;  Briitik  Fortipt  Omet  Reperls  «■  Krrrwm  Trmie. 
Annual  Strut  {London);  BibtiocrafStU  t^reawic  (3  vdI».,  Pant. 
1897):  Mrs.  I.  L.  Bishop,  Korea  and  mct  NtitkboKri  {a  vol  v.  LojkJjt, 
■  897);  M.  von  Brandt,  OKuMfurJk*  />ajwff  (l.cipziK.  1B97):  A.  E.  J. 
Cavendish  and  H.  E.  Goold  AdaiM  Korta,  and  ikt  &Krtd  H'Mt 
iio»nlain  (London,  i  8m}  ;  Stewart  Culin,  Kortan  Ccitej  (Ptubdcl- 
phia,  1895);  Curzon,  ProbUmt  of  tie  Far  Eul  (Londo*.  iS^  . 
ballet.  Huloirt  it  VMitt  dt  Kerit  (a  vols.,  Paris,  1874)^.  S  Oate. 
Kwan  Skddut  (Edinbursh.  1898};  W.  £.  Criffis.  Tie  Rtr^ 
Nation  (8tb  and  reviKd  edition.  New  York^  1907);  H.  Hanrl. 
ttelaliom  d*  MiifrMr  fmm  sbumsm  HaUudtu,  fiv..  frwdvOr  da 
FJamond  per  If.  JTrinttoli  (Paris,  1670):  Okojt  Hidemoto,  Df 
FrIdMug  dtr  Japanir  |e|*n  Kanm  im  JaAre  isfT:  IratulaUd 
Japanttt  by  Profnsor  am  Pfimaitr  (a  vola,  Vienaa,  iSkV:  M. 
JameteL "La  Korte:  tea reMaurces,sonaveair  commercial,"^  Em- 
Mtutt/fUNMue  (Paris.  July  1881);  Percival  LowcN.  Ckot*m:  Tu 
iMd  4/  ttf  ifsniMC  aim  (tandon.  Bomb.  I8fl6)i  1.  J.  lAiu^ 


don,  1904) :  E.  Boudarct,  Eh  Corte  (Pans.  1904);  Laurent-Cr6maiy, 
Le  Code  pinal  de  la  Cotie  {Paris,  1904) :  C.  T.  Lidd,  in  Korea  utM 
Marquis  lid  (London,  1908) ;  Dictionaries  and  vocabularies  by  \V.  F. 
Myer*  (English  secretary  of  Lcgatiiin  at  Peking),  (he  French  mi«-,liiii- 
ancs,  and  others,  were  siiptrscdcd  In  i8<)8  by  a  lar^c  anil  lc:irned 
volttme  by  ihe  Rev  J.  S.  Gale,  a  Pirsbytuiiin  mjasjojuj/,  tt'ho 
devoted  some  yean  to  the  work.  On  geolosy,  iee  C.  Gottsche, 
"  Geolosische  Skitie  von  Korra,"  Sit».  prtntt.  Akad.  Wiss.  (Berlin, 
jahr^.  1886,  pp.  857-873,  PI.  viii.),  A  tummary  of  thii  paper,  with  a 
repToduction  M  t£e  map,  ia  given  by  L.  Pervinguitee  in  Rm.  tci. 
Paria,  stb  vol.  i.  (1904).  PP-  545-553.    (I.  L.  B. :  O.  J.  R.  H.) 

XOnSA,  a  tnbutuy  state  of  India,  tnuuferred  from  Bengal 
to  the  Central  Provinces  in  1905;  area,  1631  iq.  m.;pop.  (1901), 
35.113.  or  only  la  persons  persq.  m.;  estimated  revenue,  £iaoo. 
It  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  with  faiUs  rising  to  above 
3000  ft.  Such  traffic  u  there  is  is  carried  by  means  of  pack- 
bullocks. 

KOHESHAIT  ECCLESIA,  THE.  or  Chubch  AscannniPHANT. 
a  communistic  body,  founded  by  Cyrus  R.  Teed,  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  was  bom  at  Utica,  New  York,  in  1839,  Teed 
was  regarded  by  tiis  adherents  as  "  the  new  Messiah  now  in  the 
World,"  and  many  other  extravagant  views  both  in  science  and 
economics  are  held  by  them.  Two  communities  were  founded: 
in  Chicago  (1S86)  and  at  Estero,  in  Lee  county,  Florida  (1894), 
where  in  1903  the  Chicago  community  removed.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  Korcsh,  the  liebrew  form  of  Cyrus,  and  they  have 
a  journal,  Tht  Flaming  Sword. 

KORIH.  OGATA  (c.  1657-1716),  Japanese  painter  and  lac- 
querer,  was  bom  at  KotO,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  who 
had  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  is  said  to  hav^  given  his  son  some 
clement aiy  instruction  therein.  KArin  also  studied  under 
Soken  Yamamoto,  Ka,nS,  Tsunenobu  and  Gukei  Sumiyoshi; 
and  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  predecessors  KOyetsu 
and  SOtatsu.  On  arriving  at  maturity,  however,  he  broke 
away  from  all  tradition,  and  developed  a  very  original  and 
quite  distinctive  ityle  of  his  own,  both  in  painting  and  in  the 
decoration  of  lacquer.  The  characteristic  of  this  is  a  bold 
impressionism,  which  is  expressed  in  few  and  simple  highly 
idcattEcd  forms,  with  an  absolute  disregard  either  of  realism  or 
of  the  usual  conventions.  In  lacquer  KSrin's  use  of  white 
metals  and  of  mother-of-pearl  is  notable;  but  herein  he  followed 
K&yetsu.  Kfirin  died  on  the  and  of  June  1716,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine.  His  chief  pupils  w6re  Kagei  Tatebashi  and  Shik6 
Watanable;  but  the  present  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
his  work  arc  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  HOitsu  Sakai,  who 
brought  about  a  revival  of  KOrin's  style. 

Sm  A.  Morrison,  The  Fainitrt  of  Japan  (1903):  S.  Tajlma,  Mailer- 
ptec'es  stleeled  from  Ihe  KSrin  Stkool  (1903);  S.  Hfiitsu,  The  100 
DeiiFits  by  ilTdrtn  [(1815)  and  More  Desitiu  by  KOrin  (1836). 

(E.  ff.  S.) 

K0RKU9,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  India,  dwelling  on  the  Sstpura 
bills  in  the  Central  Provinces.  They  arc  of  interest  as  being  the 
westernmost  representatives  of  the  Munda  family  of  speech. 
They  are  rapidly  becoming  hinduiz«d,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  figures  of  the  census  of  1901,  which  show  140,000  Korkus  by 
raccj  but  only  SS,ooo  speakers  of  the  Korku  language. 

KORMOCZBANTA  (German,  Kremnils),  an  old  mbting  town, 
in  the  county  of  Bars,  in  Hungary,  158  m.  N.  of  Budapest  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1900],  4299.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  in  the 
Hungarian  Ore  Mountains  region.  Among  its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  castle,  several  Roman  Catholic  (from  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries)  and  Lutheran  churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery 
(founded  1634),  the  town-hall,  and  the  mint  where  the  celebrated 
Kremnitz  gold  ducats  were  formerly  struck.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  find  employment  in  connexion  with  the  gold  and 
silver  mines.  By  means  of  a  tunnel  9  m.  in  length,  con- 
structed in  i8si-i8ja,  the  water  is  drained  off  from  the  mines 
into  the  river  Gran.  According  to  tradition,  KdrmOczb&nya  was 
founded  in  the  Sth  cciuury  by  Sosoas.^  The  place  is  mentioned 


Gottfried  Kfimer  (1756-1831),  a  distinguished  Saxon  jurist,  was 
Schiller's  most  intimate  friend.  He  was  educated  at  the  Kreuz- 
schule  in  Dresden  and  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen  the  min- 
ing acadetny  at  Freiburg  in  Saxony,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Here  be  occupied  himself  less  with  science  than  with  verse,  a 
collection  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  Knotpen  in  1810. 
In  this  year  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  in  order  to 
Study  law;  but  he  became  involved  in  a  serious  conflict  with  the 
police  and  was  obliged  to  continue  bis  studies  in  Berlin.  Ia 
August  1811  KOmer  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits;  be  became  engaged  to  the  actress 
Antonie  Adambcrgcr,  and,  after  the  success  of  seveial  plays  pro- 
duced in  181  a,  he  was  appointed  poet  to  the  Hofburgt heater. 
When  the  German  nation  rose  against  the  French  yoke,  in  1813, 
KOmer  gave  up  all  his  prospects  at  Vienna  and  joined  Ltltzow's 
famous  corps  of  voluntecn  at  Breslau.  On  his  march  to  Leipzig 
he  passed  through  Dresden,  where  he  issued  his  spirited  Aujruf 
OH  die  Sackien,  in  which  he  called  upon  bis  countrymen  to  rise 
against  their  oppressors.  He  became  lieutenant  towards  the 
end  of  April,  and  took  part  in  a  skirmish  at  Kilzen  near  Leipzig 
on  the  7th  of  June,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  being 
nursed  by  friends  at  Leipzig  and  Carlsbad,  he  rejoined  his  corps 
and  fell  in  an  engagement  outside  a  wood  near  Gadebusch  in 
Mecklenburg  on  the  i6lh  of  August  1813.  He  was  bur:ed  by  fais 
comrades  under  an  oak  close  to  the  village  of  Wfibbelin,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  him. 

The  abiding  interest  in  K5mcr  is  patriotic  and  political  rather 
than  literary.  His  fame  as  a  poet  rests  upon  bis  patriotic  lyrics, 
which  were  published  by  bis  father  under  the  title  LcUr  und 
Sckwert  in  1814.  These  songs,  which  fired  the  poet's  comrades 
to  deeds  of  heroism  in  1813,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
intensity  of  the  national  feeling  against  Napoleon,  but  judged 
as  literature  they  contain  more  bombast  than  poetry.  Among 
the  best  known  are  "  LUtzow's  wildc  verwcgene  Jagd,"  "  Gcbct 
wUhrend  der  Schlacht  "  (set  to  music  by  Weber)  and  "  Das 
Schwertlied."  This  last  was  written  immediately  before  his 
death,  and  the  last  stanza  added  on  the  fatal  morning.  As  a 
dramatist  K6rner  was  remarkably  prolific,  but  his  comedies 
hardly  touch  Uie  level  of  Kotzebue's  and  his  tragedies,  of  which 
the  best  is  Zriny  (1814),  are  rhetorical  imitations  of  Schiller's. 

Hia  worki  have  paued  through  many  editions.  Among  the  more 
recent  are:  Samdtche  Wtrke  (Stuttgart,  1890),  edited  by  Adolf 
Stern;  by  H.  Zimmer  (a  vols.,  Leipzig,  i8qj)  and  by  E.  Coetie 
(Berlin,  1900).  The  most  valuable  contributioni  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  poet  have  been  furnished  by  E.  Peschcl.  the  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Korner  Museum  in  Dresden,  in  Tkeodor  KSmers  Tagebutk 
und  Kricistitder.  aut  4tm  Jahrt  1813  (Freiburg,  1S03)  and,  in 
conjunction  with  E.  Wildenow,  Theodor  Kdrner  una  dU  Scirun 
(Leipzig,  1898). 

KORNEUBURO,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lower  Austria,  q  m. 
N.W.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  8198.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Klostemeuburg.  It  is  a 
steamship  station  and  an  important  emporium  of  the  salt  and 
corn  trade.  The  industry  comprises  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
textiles,  pasteboard,  &c.  Its  charter  as  a  town  dales  from  1 398, 
and  it  was  a  much  frequented  market  in  the  preceding  century. 
At  the  begiiuiingof  the  15th  century  it  was  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  in  1450  a  fortress  was  erected.  It  was  frequently  involved 
in  the  conflict  between  the  Hungarian  king  Matthias  Corvinus 
and  the  emperor  Frederick  William  III.,  and  also  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

KOROCUA,  a  town  of  central  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kursk,  75  m.  S.5.E.  of  the  city  of  Kursk,  on  the  Korocha  river. 
Pop.  (1897),  14,405.  Its  inhabitants  live  by  gardening,  export- 
ing large  quantities  of  dried  cherries,  by  making  candles  and 
leather,  and  by  trade;  the  merchants  purchase  cattle,  grain  and 
salt  in  the  south  and  send  them  to  Moscow.  Founded  in  1638, 
Korocha  was  formerly  a  small  fort  intended  to  check  the  Tatar 
invasiqns. 


feny  to  Myborg  on  FUoen,  lying  on  tbe  Hajnburg,  Schleswig, 
Frcdcrida.  and  Copenbageo  route.  Theie  ii  also  regular  com- 
mumcatioD  by  water  with  Kiel  Tbe  chief  export*  are  fiab, 
cercab,  bacon;  imports,  pctrolcQm  and  coaL  A  market  town 
titm  the  14th  centuiy,  KonOr  has  nilns  of  an  oid  fortified  castle, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  dating  from  the  14th  and  lytfa 
ttnturies. 

KORTCHA  (Slavonic,  Ceritei  or  Korilu),  a  dty  of  Albania, 
European  Turkey,  In  the  vilayet  ti  laiuJna,  in  a  wide  plain 
wateied  by  tbe  Devol  and  Duna^tsa  rivets,  and  surrounded  by 

mountains  qo  every  side  except  the  north,  where  Lake  Malik 
constitutes  the  boundary.  Pop.  (1905I,  about  10,000,  Including 
Greeks,  Albanians  and  Slavs.  Kortctu  b  the  see  of  an  Orthodox 
Gredt  metropolitan,  wlme  large  csthedral  b  richly  decorated  In 
the  interior  with  paintings  and  statues.  The  Kortcha  school 
for  gjrb.  conducted  by  American  misuonaries,  b  the  only  educa- 
tional establi»hment  in  which  the  Turkish  government  permits 
tlw  use  (rf  Albanian  as  the  Unguage  of  instruction.  The  local 
trade  b  chiefly  agricultural. 

KORTAKS,  a  Mongoloid  pe^  of  nortb-eastem  Siberia,  hi- 
habiting  the  coast-lands  of  the  Bering  Sea  to  the  south  of  the 
Anadyr  basin  and  the  country  to  the  immediate  north  of  the 
Kamchatka  Peninsula,  the  ■outbernmost  limit  of  their  range 
bdogTIijbk.  They  are  akin  to  tbe  Chukt^  whom  they  dosely 
resemble  in  {Aysique  and  In  manner  of  life.  Thus  they  are 
divided  into  the  settled  fidiing  tribes  and  the  nomad  reindto 
breeders  and  hunters.  Tbe  former  are  described  as  bring  more 
morally  and  physically  degraded  even  than  tbe  Chukdiis,  and 
hopdenly  poor.  The  Koijnks  of  the  interior,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  own  enormous  reindeer  herds,  to  which  they  are  so  attached 
that  they  refuse  to  part  with  an  animal  to  a  stranger  at  any  price. 
Tbey  are  In  disposition  brave,  intelUgent  and  self-reliant,  and 
recognize  no  master.  Tbey  have  ever  tenadouily  resisted 
Russian  aggression,  and  in  tbeb  fighu  with  the  Cossacks  have 
proved  chemselves  recklessly  brave.  When  outnumbned  they 
would  kill  their  vromen  and  children,  set  fire  to  their  homes,  and 
die  fighting.  Families  usually  gather  in  groups  of  sixes'or  sevens, 
forming  mimature  states,  la  which  the  nominal  chief  has  no 
predominating  authority,  but  alt  ace  equaL  The  Koryafcs  arc 
polygamous,  earning  their  wives  hy  working  for  their  fathers-in- 
law.  The  women  and  children  are  treated  well,  add  Koryak 
courtesy  and  hospitality  are  proverbial.  The  chief  wedding 
ceremony  b  a  forcible  abduction  of  tbe  bride.  They  kill  the 
aged  and, infirm,  in  the  belief  that  thus  to  save  them  from  pro- 
tracted sufferings  b  the  highest  proof  of  affection.  The  victims 
choose  their  mode  of  death,  and  young  Koryaks  practise  the 
art  of  giving  the  fatal  blow  quickly  and  mercifully.  Infanticide 
was  formerly  common,  and  «w  U  twins  was  always  sacrificed. 
They  bum  their  dead.  The  prevailing  tdigiOB  b  Sianamsm; 
sacrifices  are  made  to  evil  qdrita,  the  heaib  of  the  victims  being 
placed  on  stone*  facing  east. 

SeeG.  Kemaa,  Tent  Lift  im  SiUHa  {iBn)t  "Obar  db  Koiiaken 
u.  ibnen  nahe  verwandten  Tcbouktcbcn,*'  is  BttL  Acad,  Se,  SL 
PeUnburi,  xii.  99. 

K08CIUSC0,  the  highest  mountain  in  AustraUa,  tn  the  range 
of  the  Australian  Alps,  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
New  South  Wales.  Its  height  b  7318  ft.  An  adjacent  peak  to 
the  south,  Mueller's  Peak,  long  considered  tbe  highest  in  the  con- 
tinent, b  7368  ft.  high,  A  meteorological  station  was  established 
on  Kosciusco  in  1897, 

KOSCIDSZKO,  TADEUSZ  AMDRZEJ  BOHAWEHTURA 
(1746-1817),  Polish  soldier  and  statesman,  the  son  of  LudwiV 
Kosciuszko,  sword-bearer  of  tbe  pabtinate  of  firzcsc,  and  Telda 
Ratomska,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Hetecsowszczyno.  After 
being  educated  at  home  he  entered  the  corps  of  cadets  at  Warsaw, 
where  hb  unusual  ability  and  energy  attracted  the  notice  of 
Prince  Adam  Caaimir  Czartoiyski,  by  whose  influence  la  1769  he 


Grand  Hetman,  Sosoowski  of  Sosoowica,  drawing  and  mathe- 
matics, he  fell  in  love  with  the  youngest  of  them,  Ludwika,  aid 
not  venturing  to  hope  for  the  consent  of  her  father,  the  lovcn 
resolved  to  fly  and  be  married  private^.  Before  they  omld 
accomplish  their  design,  however,  the  wooer  was  ntla^ed  by 
Sosoowski's  retainers,  but  defended  himself  valiantly  tUt,  covered 
with  wounds,  he  was  ejected  from  the  house.  This  was  in  r77& 
EquaOy  unfortunate  was  Kosdostko's  wooing  of  Tekla  Zniowska 
fat  1791,  the  father  o(  the  lady  In  tUs  case  abo  refnrinshiaconsent. 

In  the  Interval  between  these  nnorons  qiiaodci 
won  his  spurs  In  the  New  World.  In  1776  he  entered  the  aimy 
of  the  United  States  as  a  vtdunteer,  and  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  during  the  operations  about  New  York  and  at 
Yorktown.  WashingtonpromolcdKoadnsikatothemnkof «cnl- 
onel  of  artillery  and  made  him  his  adjutant  His  humanity  and 
charm  of  manner  msde  him  moreover  one  the  most  pcqiular  of  the 
American  officers.  In  ifSj  Kosciussko  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  and  lib  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  independcaoc 
with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  thcprivileieof  American  citizenship^ 
a  considerable  annual  pension  with  landed  estates,  and  tbe  tank 
of  brigadier-general,  which  heretainedin  the  P^ish  service. 

In  the  war  following  upon  the  proclamation  of  tbe  constiruttoa 
of  the  jrd  of  May  1791  and  the  formation  of  the  reactionary  Cen- 
fedcration  of  Taigowica  (see  Poland:  Histcry),  Kmciuh^  look 
a  leading  part.  As  the  commander  of  a  division  under  PriiKc 
Joseph  Poniatowski  be  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Ziclcnce  in  1791,  and  at  Dubienka  Uuly  tS)  with  and 
10  gun*  defended  the  line  of  the  Bug  for  five  days  apinsi  ibe 
Russians  with  iS/ioo  men  and  6e  guns,  subsequently  retiring 
upon  Warsaw  unmolested.  When  the  king  acceded  to  the  Tats>> 
wicians,  Kosciuszko  with  many  other  Polish  gencrab  threw  up 
his  commisuon  and  retired  to  Leipzig,  which  speedily  became  the 
centre  of  the  Polish  emigration.  In  January  1795,  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  French  agent  Perandier,  Rosda- 
szko  went  on  a  political  mission  to  Paris  to  induce  the  levofaiiion- 
ary  government  to  espouse  tbe  cause  of  Poland.  In  retain  for 
assistance  he  promised  to  make  the  future  government  of  Poiicd 
as  close  a  copy  of  the  French  govonment  as  possible;  but  the 
Jacobins,  already  intent  on  detaching  Prussia  Iiom  the  acii- 
French  coalition,  had  no  serious  intention  of  fighriiig  Poland's 
tMttles,  The  fact  that  Kosduszko's  visit  ^nduonized  with  the 
execution  of  Louts  XVI.  subsequently  gave  tbe  eiiemics  of  Poland 
a  plausible  pretext  for  accusing  her  of  Jacobinism,  and  thm  ptv 
Judicing  Europe  against  her.  On  hb  return  to  tjip»ig  Kmum- 
szko  was  Invited  by  the  Polish  insurgents  to  take  the  command 
of  the  national  armies,  with  dictatorial  power.  He  hesitated  st 
first,  well  aware  that  a  rising  in  the  drcumstancea  was  premature. 
"  I  will  have  ixithing  to  do  with  Cossack  raiding,"  be  replied; "  if 
war  we  have,  it  must  be  a  regular  war."  He  also  inabted  that 
the  war  must  t>e  conducted  on  tite  model  of  tbe  Americaa  War  d 
Independence,  and  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciacas 
to  await  events.  When,  however,  be  beard  thit  the  iBsurrecrioa 
had  already  broken  out,  and  that  the  Russian  armies  wen  cae- 
centrating  to  crush  it,  KosciuBda  hesitated  no  looger.  bet 
hastened  to  Cracow,  which  he  reached  on  the  tjrdotMaicfa  1704. 
On  tbe  following  day  hb  arms  were  consecrated  accarding  :o 
andcnt  custom  at  the  church  of  the  Capudns,  by  way  of  ^\i::s 
the  insurrection  a  rdigious  sanction  incmnpatible  with  JanAue- 
ism.  Tbe  same  day,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  erf  [MOple  la  ike 
market-plsce,  Kosdnsiko  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pdiifc 
nation;  swore  to  wage  war  against  the  enemies  of  hb  oountiy, 
but  protested  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  fight  only  for  thi 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  v£  Poland. 

The  insurrection  had  from  the  first  a  purdy  popular  dtancur. 
We  find  none  of  the  great  historic  names  of  Poland  in  the  lists 
<4  the  original  confederates.  For  the  most  part  the  confederates 
of  Koidtissko  were  small  squires,  traders,  peasama  and  an  «f 


remained  at  Cracow  organizing  his  forces.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
at  Raclawice,  with  4000  regulars,  and  aooo  peasants  armed  only 
with  scythes  and  pikes,  and  next  to  no  artilteiy,  be  defeated  the 
Russians,  who  had  5000  veteruM  and  30  gam.  This  victory  had 
an  iiniiieiiBe  DMiml  effect,  and  brought  into  the  Polish  camperowds 
of  wavciers  to  what  had  at  first  seemed  a  desperate  cause.  For 
ihe  next  twA  months  Kosciuszko  remained  on  the  defensive  near 
Sandomir.  Me  dunt  not  risk  another  engagement  with  the  only 
army  which  Poland  so  far  poisessed,  and  be  had  neither  money, 
officers  nor  artillery.  The  country,  harried  incessantly  durii^ 
the  last  two  years,  was  in  a  pitiable  oondiLion.  There  was  nothing 
to  feed  the  troops  in  the  very  provinces  tbey  occu|ried,  and  pro- 
visions had  to  be  imported  from  Galida.  Money  could  only  be 
obtaiaed  by  sndi  <ksperate  expedient!  as  the  noting  of  the  ^te 
of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  wbidi  was  brought  In  to  Koa- 
duszko's  camp  at  Knczow  and  subsequently  coined  at  Warsaw, 
minus  the  royal  effigy,  with  the  inscription: "  Freedom,  Integrity 
and  Independence  of  the  Republic,  1794."  lloreover,  Poland 
ins  unprepared.  Uost  al  tbe  retidar  tiixqiB  were  ineofponted 
in  the  Russian  army,  from  which  it  was  voy  difficult  to  break 
away,  and  until  these  soldiers  came  in  Kosciuszko  bad  priodpalty 
to  depend  on  the  valour  of  his  scytbemen.  But  in  tbe  month  of 
April  the  whole  situation  improved.  On  tbe  17th  of  that  month 
the  aooo  Polisb  tnxqis  in  Warsaw  expelled  tbe  Russian  garrison 
after  days  <rf  street  fighting,  chiefly  through  the  ability  of  General 
Mokronowski,  and  a  provisional  government  was  formed.  Five 
days  later  Jakob  Jasinski  drove  the  Russians  from  Wilna. 

By  this  time  Kosduszko's  forces  had  risen  to  14.000,  of  whom 
r 0,000  were  regulars,  and  be  was  thus  able  to  resume  the  offensive. 
He  bad  carefully  amlded  doing  anything  to  provoke  Austria  or 
Prussia.  The  former  was  described  in  his  manifestoes  as  a 
potential  friend;  Ihe  latter  he  oc\'er  alluded  to  as  an  enemy. 
"  Remember,"  be  wrote,  "  that  the  only  war  we  have  upon  our 
hands  is  war  to  the  death  against  tbe  Muscovite  tyranny." 
Nevertheless  Austria  remained  BusjMcIoai  and  obstructive;  and 
the  Prussians,  while  professing  neutrality,  very  speedily  effected 
a  junciion  with  the  Russian  forces.  This  Kosdusako,  misled  by 
the  treacherous  assurances  of  Frederick  William'a  ministers, 
never  anticipated,  when  on  the  4tb  of  Jane  he  marched 
■gainst  General  Denisov,  He  encouotered  the  enemy  on 
the  sth  of  June  at  Szczekodny,  and  then  discovered  that  his 
I4i000  men  had  to  do  not  merely  with  a  Russian  division  but 
with  the  combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Pmssia,  numbering 
35,000  men.  Nevertheless,  the  Pdes  acquitted  themselves  man- 
folly,  and  at  dusk  retreated  In  perfect  order  upon  Warsaw  urw 
pursued.  Yet  their  losses  had  been  terrible,  and  of  the  six 
Polish  generals  present  three,  whose  loss  proved  to  be  irreparable, 
were  ^n,  and  two  of  tbe  others  were  seriously  wounded.  A 
week  later  another  Polisb  division  was  defeated  at  Kholm; 
Cracow  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  on  tbe  aind  of  June;  and 
the  mob  at  Warsaw  broke  upon  the  gaols  and  murdered  the 
political  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  Kosdusiko  summarily 
punished  tbe  ringleaders  of  the  massacres  and  had  io,ooe  of 
the  rank  and  &le  drafted  into  his  camp,  which  measures  had  a 
quieting  effect.  But  now  dissensions  broke  out  among  the 
membets  of  the  Polish  govemmmt,  and  it  required  all  the  tact 
of  Kosciussko  to  restore  order  amidst  this  chaos  of  luspicions 
and  recriminations.  At  this  very  time  too  he  had  need  of  all 
his  ability  and  resource  to  meet  the  external  foes  of  Poland.  On 
the  9lh  of  July  Warsaw  was  invested  by  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  with  an  army  of  15,000  men  and  170  guns,  and  the 
Russian  general  Fersen  with  16,000  men  and  74  guns,  while  a 
third  force  of  ri,ooo  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
Kosciuszko  for  tbe  defence  of  the  city  and  its  outlying  fortifica- 
tions could  dispose  of  55,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  were  regulars. 
But  tbe  position,  defended  by  soo  inferior  gnns,  was  a  stions 
mie.  ud  the  valour  of  tbe  Ptriet  and  the  a>j^nmi'>z  ^ill 


the  Prussian  fortress  of  Bydogosicz  and  compelled  General 
Schwerin  frith  his  10,000  men  to  retire  upon  Kalisx,  raised  the 
si^e.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  after  a  l»ief  triumph  tbe  Poles  were 
everywhere  wonted,  and  Snvarov,  after  driving  tbem  before  him 
out  of  Lithuania  was  advancing  by  Inccd  maidics  upon  Warsaw. 
Even  ikow,  however,  the  situation  was  itot  desperate,  for  the 
Polish  forces  were  still  numerically  supcnu-  to  the  Russian. 
But  the  Polish  generals  proved  unequal  to  carrying  out  Ihe  plans 
of  tbe  dicutor;  thty  allowed  tbemsdvei  to  be  botea  in  detail, 
and  could  not  prevent  the  junction  <rf  Sovarov  and  Fetaen. 
Kosciuszko  himself,  relying  on  tbe  suiqx>rt  of  Poninski's  divisioD 
4  m.  away,  attacked  Fersen  at  Macicjowice  on  the  loth  of 
October.  But  Poninski  never  appeared,  and  after  a  btoody 
enoHintCT  the  Polish  anny  of  7000  was  almost  anirihilaled 
the  ttf^ooo  Rnstfans;  and  Koaciusrko,  seriously  wotuded  and 
insensible,  was  made  a  prisoner  on  tbe  field  of  battle.  The  long 
credited  story  that  be  died  "FiBii  Fokmiael"  as  he  fell  b  a 
fiction. 

Koarinssko  was  cmmyed  to  Rnsua,  wbem  he  remslned  till 
tbe  accession  of  Paul  b  1796.  On  hb  return  on  the  19th  of 
December  1796  be  paid  a  second  viut  to  America,  and  lived  at 
PhiUdelphia  till  May  1 798,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  First 
Consul  earnestly  invited  bto  cooperation  against  the  Allies.  Bat 
he  refused  to  dnw  his  sword  unless  Napokon  undertook  to  give 
tbe  restoration  <4  Poland  a  leading  pUce  in  his  plans;  and  to 
this,  as  he  no  doubt  foresaw,  Bonaparte  would  not  consent.  Again 
and  again  he  received  offers  of  high  commands  in  the  French 
army,  but  he  kept  aloof  from  public  life  in  bis  bouse  at  Berville, 
near  Panto,  where  the  emperor  Alexaitder  visited  Um  In  1814. 
At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  bis  importimlties  on  behalf  ol  Poland 
finally  wearied  Alexander,  who  preferred  to  follow  tbe  counsels  of 
CzartoryskI;  and  Kosciuszko  retired  to  Solothurn,  where  he 
lived  with  his  friend  Zcltner.  Shortly  before  bis  death,  on  tbe 
and  of  April  1S17,  be  emancipated  hia  scr&,  Innsting  only  on  tbe 
maintenance  of  Kboob  on  the  liberated  estates.  His  remains 
were  carried  to  Cracow  and  burled  In  tbe  cathedral;  wbUe  the 
people,  reviving  an  ancient  custom,  raised  a  huge  mouad  to  Ms 
memory  near  the  city. 

Kosciuszko  iras  essentially  a  democrat,  but  a  democrat  of  the 
school  of  Jfefferson  and  Lafayette.  He  maintained  that  the 
republic  could  only  be  regenerated  on  the  basis  of  absolute  L'berty 
and  equality  before  Ihe  law;  but  in  this  respect  be  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  Iiis  counlry- 
roen  conpeOed  Mn  to  resnt  to  half  measures.  He  wrote 
Mantnttru  «/  Hotu  ArtiUerj  (New  Yorit,  1S08}  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  campaign  of  179a  (in  vol.  xvi.  of  £.  Raczynski's  Skeiek 
of  Ihe  Poles  and  Poland  (Posen,  1845). 

See  Jozof  Zajaczek.  HiOory  ^  Aa  ReveluUm  of  1794  (P(d-)  (Lem- 
berg,  1S81);  Leonard  Jakob  Borejko  Chodiko,  Bio[rapkie  da  [ttiinU 
Kosciuiiio  <Fontainebtcau.  1S37):  Karol  Falkenstein,  Thaddins 
Koiriuizio  (and  ed..Ldpito,  1834:  French  ed..  Pari*.  1839):  Antoni 
Choloniewiki,  TWmss  JClMmusM  (PoL)  (Lemben,  190a) :  Francisiek 
Rychlicki,  r.  JCMriiutbandifa  i>arlMm  ({f  PnCictf  (Pol.)  (Cracow. 
ifl73).  (R.>J.B.) 

kOSEH.  a  village  and  summer  resort  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  33  m.  by  rail  S.by  W.otHalle.onihe 
Saale.   Pop.  (1905),  9990.  ^nie  town  has  a  mineral  spring,  which 
is  used  for  bathing,  being  efficadous  for  rheumatism  and  other 
complaints.   KBsen,  which  became  a  town  in  1869,  has  large 
mill-works;  it  has  a  trade  in  wood  and  wine.    On  the  adjacent 
Rudelsburg,  where  there  is  a  ruined  castle,  the  German  students 
have  erected  a  monument  to  their  comrades  who  tell  in  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71    Hereon  are  also  memorials  to 
Bismarck  and  to  the  emperor  William  1.   The  town  is  famous 
-     as  \he  central  meeting-place  of  the  German  students'  corps, 
■»■  \  whkh  hold  an  annual  congress  here  every  Whiisuniide. 
nS  \    See  Techew,  FShtr  iwck  JCBna  und  t/Mptnii  (KOsen,  1889)'. 
Of  I  and  RoMDbdt,  Xom  (Kaunburg,  1877}. 
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KOSHER,  or  Kasheb  (Hebrew  clean,  right,  or  fit),  tbe 
Jewish  term  for  &ny  food  or  vessels  for  food  made  rituaUy  fit. 
for  use,  in  contradistinction  to  those  patvJ,  unfit,  and  terejak, 
forbidden.  Thus  the  vesseb  used  at  the  Passover  are  "  kosher," 
as  arc  also  new  meta]  vessels  bought  from  a  Gentile  after  they 
have  been  washed  in  a  ritual  bath.  But  the  term  is  ^cially 
used  of  meat  slaughtered  in  acrordance  with  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  ickcthat  or  butcher  must  be  a  devout  Jew  and  of  high  moral 
character,  and  be  duly  licensed  by  the  chief  rabbi.  Thealaughter- 
ing — the  object  o(  which  is  lo  insure  the  complete  bleeding  of  the 
body,  the  Jews  being  forbidden  lo  eat  blood — is  done  by  severing 
the  windpipe  with  a  long  and  razor-sharp  knife  by  one  continuous 
stroke  backwards  and  forwards.  No  unnecessary  force  is  per- 
mitted, and  no  stoppage  must  occur  during  the  operation.  The 
knife  is  then  carefully  examined,  and  if  there  be  the  slightest  flaw 
in  its  blade  the  meat  cannot  be  eaten,  as  the  cut  would  not  have 
been  clean,  the  uneven  blade  causing  a  thrill  to  pass  through  the 
beast  and  thus  driving  the  blood  again  through  the  arteries. 
After  this  every  portion  of  the  animal  is  thoiouiBiUy  eiamined, 
for  it  there  b  any  organic  disease  the  devout  Jew  cannot  taatc 
tl>e  meat.  In  order  to  soften  meat  before  it  is  salted,  so  as  to 
allow  the  salt  to  extract  the  blood  more  freely,  the  meat  is  soaked 
in  water  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  covered  with  salt 
for  about  an  hour  and  •fterwudi  waihed  three  times.  Koaher 
meat  b  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  slaughterer  and  the  date  irf 
killing. 

KflSUN,  or  COSUN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prusuan 
province  of  Fomeraoia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gollenberg  (450  ft.), 
5  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  105  m.  N.E.  of  Stettin  fay  rail.  Pop. 
(1905),  1T,474.  The  town  has  two  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  gymnasum,  a  cadet  academy  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum.  In  the  large  market  place  is  the  statue  of  the 
Prussian  king  Frederick  William  I.,  erected  in  1S14,  and  there  b 
a  war  memorial  on  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Platz.  The  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  soap,  tobacco,  machinery,  paper, 
bricks  and  tiles,  beer  and  other  goods.  K&sUd  was  built  about 
1 188  by  the  Saxons,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  in  1366. 
In  i$3'  it  Kcepted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
severely  tried  in  the  Thirty  Yean'  War  and  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  in  1710  it  was  burned  down.  On  the  Gollenberg 
stands  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Pomeranians  who  fell 
In  (he  war  of  1813-15. 

KOSSOVO,  or  Kosovo,  a  vilayet  of  European  TuHtey,  com- 
prising the  aanjak  of  Usknb  in  Macedonia,  and  the  lanjaks  of 
Priiren  and  Novibazar  Iq.v.)  in  northern  Albania.  Fop.  (1905), 
about  1,100,000;  area,  11,700  sq.  m.  For  an  account  of  the 
physical  features  of  Kossovo,  see  Albania  and  Macedonia. 
Hie  inhabitants  are  cbteOy  Albanians  and  Slavs,  with  smaller 
communities  of  Grctiks,  T^irks,  Vlachs  and  gipsies.  A  few  good 
roads  traverse  the  Tilayet  (see  UsKtte),  and  the  railway  from 
Salonica  northward  bifurcates  at  Usktlb,  the  capital,  one  branch 
going  to  Mitrovitza  in  Albania,  the  other  to  Nish  in  Servta. 
Despite  the  undoubted  mineral  wealth  of  the  vilayet,  the  only 
mines  working  in  1907  were  two  chrome  mines,  at  Orasha  and 
Verbeshtitza.  In  the  volume  of  its  agricultural  trade,  however, 
Kossovo  b  unsurpassed  by  any  Turkish  province.  The  exports, 
worth  about  £950,000,  include  livestock,  large  quantities  of 
grain  and  fruit,  tobacco,  vegetables,  opium,  hemp  and  skins. 
Rice  b  cultivated  for  local  consumption,  and  sericultuiv  is  • 
growing  industry,  encouraged  by  the  Administration  of  the 
Ottoman  Debt.  Theyearlyvalueoftheimports  is  approximately 
£i,zoo,ooo;  these  include  machinery  and  other  manufactured 
goods,  metals,  groceries,  chemical  products  and  petroleum,  which 
b  used  in  the  flour-milb  and  factories  on  account  of  the  pro- 
hibitive price  of  coal.  There  is  practically  no  trade  with 
Adriatic  ports;  two-lhirds  of  both  exports  and  imports  pass 
through  Salonica,  the  remainder  going  by  rail  into  Servia.  The 
chief  towns,  U&kub  (33,000),  Prizren  (30,000),  KoprUlU  (12,000), 
Ishtib  (Slav,  {31,000),  Novibazar  (12,000)  and  Prishtini 
(11,000)  are  described  in  separate  Brtides. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  vilayet  formed  part  of  the  Servian 
Empire,  its  northern  districts  are  slill  known  lo  the  Serbs  ai  Old 


Servb  ^Slara  Sriiya).  The  plain  of  Kossovo  (Koasonrepolje, 
"  Field  of  Blackbirds  "),  a  long  valley  lying  west  ol  Prisbtica 
and  watered  by  the  Sibnitza,  a  tributary  of  ibe  Servian  Ibir.  is 
famous  in  Balkan  hbtory  and  legend  as  tbe  scene  of  the  battle  cf 
Kossovo  (r389),  in  which  the  power  of  Servia  was  destro}-ed  by 
the  Turks.    (See  Ssavu:  SiUory.) 

KOSSDTH.  FBBENCZ  LU(S  AKOS  (1841-  ),  HungariiB 
sUtesman,  the  son  of  Ltjos  Kossuth,  was  bom  00  tbe  t6th  U 
November  1841,  and  educated  at  the  Parb  Polytechnic  and  tbt 
London  University,  where  in  1859  be  won  a  prise  fos  political 
economy.  After  working  as  a  civil  engineer  on  tbe  Dean  Fotrst 
railway  he  went  (1861)  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  tbe  t-nX 
thirty-three  years,  taking  a  considerable  part  in  the  railway  r'«- 
structioQ  ol  the  peninsula,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  aLie 
the  Hungarian  independence  question  by  a  vltole  scries  ci 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles.  AtCesenain  iSj^bcmarr!?] 
Emily  Hoggins.  In  iSSs  he  was  decorated  for  hb  services  by  the 
Italian  govemmenL  Hb  last  great  engineering  work  m  tbe 
construction  of  the  steel  bridges  for  the  Nile.  In  1S94  be  escorted 
his  father's  remains  to  Hungary,  and  the  following  year  resojt^ 
to  settle  in  his  native  land  and  took  the  oath  of  allpsiaace.  As 
early  as  1867  he  had  been  twice  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Hi.n- 
garian  diet,  but  on  both  occasions  refused  to  accept  tlic  maxd^'.e. 
On  the  loth  of  April  1895  he  was  returned  for  Tapc^  and  in  r  ^ 
for  Cc^td,  and  from  that  time  took  an  active  part  in  Hunganu 
politics.  In  the  autumn  of  1898  he  became  tbe  kader  of  tbe 
obstructionbts  or  "  Independence  Party,"  against  tbe  succes^Av 
Szell,  Khuen-Haderviry,  Sc&p&ry  and  Stephen  luza  admi.-.a- 
trations  (1898 — 1904),  exercising  great  influence  doC  oedy  a 
parliament  but  upon  the  public  at  large  through  his  snides  m 
the  EgyeUrUs.  Tlie  electionsof  1905  having  sent  hb  iMuty  ba<± 
with  a  large  majority,  he  was  received  in  audience  by  the  LL'i; 
and  helped  to  construa  the  Wekeric  ministry,  of  «4ikli  he  was 
one  of  the  most  dbtinguished  members. 

See  Sturm,  Tie  X/uMMcAo/iAcffmcariBaD&f  {1909-19:0),  an. 
"  KosEUth  "  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1905). 

KOSSUTH.  LAJ08  [Loins]  (1803-1894),  Hungarian  pxiriot, 
was  bora  at  Monolt,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Zeiaplin.  ie 
the  19th  of  September  iSoa.  Hb  father,  who  wu  descesded 
from  an  old  untitled  noble  family  and  possessed  a  small  e«i3te, 
was  by  profession  an  advocate,  Loub,  who  was  the  ddes:  U 
four  children,  received  from  hb  mother  a  strict  religjous  xtaizlr^ 
His  education  was  completed  at  the  Calvinbt  college  <^Siraspa tax 
and  at  the  university  of  Budapest.  At  the  age  ttf  tuntUea  kc 
returned  home  and  began  practice  with  hb  father.  His  tAlcr.u 
and  amiability  soon  won  him  great  popuUrily,  cj^xcially  aax^sg 
the  peasants.  He  was  also  appointed  steward  to  the  coiiclcu 
Sa&t^ry,  a  widow  with  large  c^tcs,  and  as  her  rcpres«3itali\e 
had  a  seat  ixt  tbe  county  assembly.  Thb  posttioa  ^  last  owirg 
to  a  quarrel  with  hb  patroness,  and  he  was  accused  of  apffn- 
priating  money  to  pay  a  gambling  debL  Hb  fault  cannot 
been  very  serious,  for  he  was  shortly  afterwards  (he  had  in  t!-« 
meantime  settled  in  Pest  h)  appointed  by  Count  Hnnysdy  tobe  his 
dqiuty  at  the  National  Dkt  in  Fieasburg  (iSis~i8a7,  and  agab 
in  1S33).  It  was  a  lime  when,  under  ^ile  leaden,  a  grri* 
national  party  was  beginning  the  struggle  for  reform  ag^ina  '.he 
stagnant  Austrian  govemmenL  As  deputy  he  bad  no  wie,  x~  i 
lie  naturally  took  Utile  shaie  in  tbe  debates,  but  it  was  pan  i.i 
his  duty  to  send  written  rqtots  of  the  proceedings  lo  hfs  pati^c 
since  the  government,  with  a  well-grounded  fear  ^  aU  that  n  z'". 
stir  popular  feeling,  refused  to  allow  any  publisbed  tcpLti 
Kossuth's  letters  were  so  excellent  that  they  were  circulated  — 
MS.  anKRig  the  Liberal  magnates,  and  soon  devcfaped  irtc  xr 
organized  parlianentaiy  gazette  ((VsMgyKlni  Imdmttiatti'  <: 
which  he  was  editor.  At  once  1^  name  and  infloeiMrc  ^tt.  1 
In  order  to  increase  the  circulation,  he  ventured  on  litbognp^  r  i 
the  letters.  This  brought  them  under  the  official  ccnsdre,  I'i 
was  forbidden.  He  continued  the  paper  in  MS.,  and  whes 
gowmment  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  dmilsted  thioa^  the  pee: 
sent  it  out  by  hand.  In  1S36  the  Diet  was  dissolved.  Kch>- 
continued  the  agitation  Iqr  repining  bi  letter  fom  tke  debi.is 
of  the  county  aMenbUes,  to  which  be  ther^  gave  a  poic^ 
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Importum  uliidi  they  had  aot  htd  wlien  ead  «u  ignonnt  of 
the  proceedings  ol  the  othen.  The  fact  that  he  cmbelliihcd  vrith 
Iiis  own  great  literary  ability  the  q>eeche9  of  the  Uberali  and 
Reformers  only  addnl  to  the  influence  of  his  news-letten.  The 
government  in  vain  attempted  to  suppress  the  letters,  aod  other 
meuis  having  failed,  he  was  in  May  18^7,  with  WeaieleDyi  and 
several  others,  arrested  on  a  cha^  of  high  treason.  After 
spending  a  year  in  prison  atOfen,  be  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  four  more  years'  imprisonment.  His  confinement  was  Strict 
and  injuied  his  health,  but  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  books.  ,  He 
greatly  increased  his  poUUcal  informatioo,  and  also  acqulTed, 
from  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Sbakcqteare,  a  mnderful  know- 
ledge of  English.  His  arrest  bad  caused  great  indignation.  The 
Diet,  which  met  in  1S39,  supported  the  agitation  for  the  releaK  of 
the  prteoners,  and  refused  to  pass  any  goverament  mcasuies; 
klettcmicji  long  remahied  obdniate,  but  the  danger  of  war  in 
XS40  obUged  him  to  give  way.  Immediately  after  Us  idease 
Ko&sutb  married  Teresa  Mesaleny,  a  Catholic,  who  during  his 
prison  days  had  shQwn  great  interest  in  him.  Henceforward 
she  strongly  urged  him  on  in  his  political  caieei;  and  it  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Roman  priests  to  blot  their  mdon  that 
first  prompted  Kossuth  to  take  op  the  defence  of  mixed 
rQamages. 

He  had  now  become  a  poptilsr  leader.  As  soon  as  his 
liealih  was  restored  he  was  a[q>ointcd  (January  1841}  editw  of  the 
J*att  HiHap,  the  newly  founded  organ  ot  the  party.  Strangely 
enough,  the  government  did  not  refuse  ttt  consent.  The  success 

of  the  paper  was  unprecedented.  The  circulation  toon  reached 
what  was  then  the  immense  figure  of  7000.  Tlie  attempts  of 
the  government  to  counteract  his  influence  1^  founding  a  rival 
paper,  the  Vitag,  cmly  Increased  his  importance  ud  added  to 
the  political  emteownt.  Hie  warning  of  the  great  reformer 
Szechenyi  that  by  his  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  pe<q>le  be 
was  leading  the  nation  to  revolution  was  neglected.  Kossuth, 
indeed,  was  not  content  with  advocating  those  reforms— ihe 
abolition  of  entail,  the  abolition  of  feudal  burdens,  taxation  of 
the  nobles— which  were  demanded  by  all  the  Liberals.  By  in- 
sisting on  the  superiority  of  the  Magyars  to  the  Slavonic  mhabi- 
tants  of  Hungary,  by  his  violent  attacks  on  Austria  (he  already 
discussed  the  possibUity  of  a  breach  with  Anstiia),  be  raised  the 
national  pride  to  a  dangerous  pitcb.  At  last,  in  1844,  tbe  gov^ 
emnent  succeeded  in  bieaUng  bis  oonnezkm  with  tlie  paper. 
The  proprietor,  In  obedience  to  orders  from  Vienna  (this  seems 
the  most  probable  account),  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  about 
sataiy  to  dismiss  him.  He  then  applied  for  permission  to  start 
a  paper  of  las  own.  In  a  personal  interview  MettemlcboSered 
to  take  him  into  the  goveminent  service.  Theofler  was  refused, 
and  for  three  years  he  was  without  a  regular  portion.  He  con- 
tinued the  agitation  with  the  object  of  attaining  both  the  political 
and  commercial  independence  of  Hungary.  He  adopted  the 
economic  prindples  of  List,  aikd  founded  a  sodety,  the  "  Vede- 
gylct,"  the  members  of  wUch  were  to  consume  none  but  borne 
produce.  He  advocated  the  crcatioa  of  a  Hungarian  port  at 
Fiume.  With  the  autumn  of  1847  the  great  opportunity  of  his 
life  came.  Supported  by  the  influence  of  Louis  Bstthyany, 
after  a  keenly  (ought  struggle  he  was  elected  member  for  Buda- 
pest in  the  new  Diet.  "  Now  that  I  am  a  deputy,  I  will  cease 
to  be  an  agitator,"  he  said.  He  at  once  became  chief  leader  of 
the  Extreme  Liberals.  Deak  was  absent.  Batthyany,  Szechenyl, 
Szcmeie,  Eotvos,  his  rivals,  saw  how  his  intense  personal  ambition 
and  egoism  led  him  always  to  assume  the  chief  place,  and  to  use 
his  parliamentary  portion  to  establish  himself  as  leader  of  the 
nation;  but  before  his  eloquence  and  energy  aH  apprehensions 
were  useless.  His  eloquence  was  of  that  nature,  in  its  im- 
passioned appeals  to  the  strongest  emotions,  that  it  required  for 
its  full  effect  the  highest  themes  and  the  roost  dnunstic  ^tuations. 
In  a  time  of  rest,  though  be  could  never  have  been  obscure, 
he  would  never  have  attained  the  highest  power  It  was  there- 
fore a  necessity  of  his  nature,  perhaps  unconsciously,  always 
to  drive  things  to  a  crisis,  llie  crisis  came,  and  be  used  it  to 
tbe  full. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  1848,  as  soon  as  tbe  news  o(  the  revolution 


in  Paris  hid  arrived.  In  a  speech  of  sntpas^ng  power  he  demanded 
parliamentary  government  for  Hungary  and  constitutional 
government  for  the  rest  of  Austria.  He  appealed  to  the  hope  of 
the  Habsburga,  "  our  beloved  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,"  to 
perpetuate  the  andent  glory  of  the  dynasty  by  meeting  half-way 
tbe  aspirations  of  a  free  people.  He  at  once  become  tbe  leader 
(rf  tbe  Enropeao  revidution;  his  speech  was  read  aloud  In  tbe 
streets  of  Vienna  to  the  mob  by  which  Mett  emich  was  overthrown 
(March  13), and  whenadeputatlon  from  tbe  Diet  visited  Vienna 
to  recdve  tbe  assent  of  tbe  emperor  to  their  petition  it  was 
KOssotb  who  received  tbe  cblcf  ovation.  Batthyuy,  whoforraed 
the  fitat  responsible  mfadstiy,  could  not  refuse  to  admit  Kossuth, 
but  be  gave  him  the  ministry  of  finance,  probably  because  that 
semed  to  open  to  him  fewest  proqiects  of  engrossing  popularity. 
If  that  was  the  object,  It  was  in  vain.  With  wonderful  energy 
he  began  developing  the  internal  resources  of  the  country:  be 
estabtohedaseparate  Hungarian  coinage — as  always,  using  every 
meana  to  Increase  the  national  sdf-consdousness;  and  it  was 
characteristic  that  on  the  new  Hungarian  notes  which  he  issued 
bis  own  name  was  the  most  prominent  inscription;  hencetbename 
of  KossnA  Notes,  which  was  long  celebrated.  A  new  pap^  was 
started,  to  which  was  given  tbe  name  of  Kossutk  Hirhpia.ao  that 
fnmi  the  first  it  was  Kossuth  rather  than  the  Palatine  or  the 
present  of  the  ministry  whose  name  was  In  the  minds  of  the 
'  people  associated  with  the  new  government.  Much  more  was 
this  tbe  case  when,  In  tbe  summer,  the  dsngenfton  the  Croats, 
Serbs  and  tbe  reaction  at  Vienna  Increased.  In  a  great  apeecb 
of  I  rtb  July  he  asked  that  tbe  nation  should  arm  in  self-defence, 
aod  demanded  100,000  men;  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm 
this  was  granted  by  acclamation.  When  Jellachkh  was  mardi- 
ingon  pestb  be  went  from  town  to  town  rousing  the  people  to  the 
defeBce.ot  tbe  country,  and  the  popular  force  the  Hmuei  was 
his  creation.  When  Batthyany  resigned  he  was  appointed  vritfa 
Ssemere  to  carry  on  the  government  provisionally,  and  at  the 
end  of  September  be  was  made  President  of  tbe  Committee  f4 
National  Defence.  From  this  time  be  was  In  hct,  if  not  in  namc^ 
the  dictator.  With  marvdknn  energy  be  kept  In  his  own  bands 
tbe  direction  of  the  whole  government.  Not  a  soldier  himself, 
he  bod  to  control  and  direct  the  movements  of  armies;  con  we 
be  surprised  if  be  failed,  or  if  be  was  unable  to  keep  control  over 
tbe  geaends  or  to  establish  that  military  co-operation  so  enential 
to  success?  Espedally  it  was  GOrgei  (f  .p.)  whose  great  abilities 
be  was  the  first  to  recognize,  who  refused  obedience;  the  two  men 
were  in  truth  the  very  opposite  to  oneanother:  the  one  all  feeling, 
enthusissm,  sensibility;  tbe  other  cold,  stoical,  reddm  of  life. 
Twice  Kossuth  deposed  bim  from  tbe  command;  twice  be  had  to 
restore  him.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Koouth  had  bad  some- 
thing more  of  GSrgei's  calculated  ruthlessness,  for,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  the  revolutionary  power  he  had  seized  could  only  be 
held  by  revolutionary  means;  but  he  was  by  nature  softhearted 
and  always  merciful;  though  often  audacious,  be  lacked  decision 
in  dealing  with  men.  It  has  been  said  that  be  showed  a  want  of 
personal  courage;  this  Is  not  improbable,  the  excess  of  feeling 
which  madehimsogreatanoratorcould  hardly  be  combined  with 
the  coolness  in  danger  required  of  a  siddier;  but  no  one  was 
able,  as  he  wu,  to  Infuse  courage  Into  otbeis.  During  all  tbe 
terrible  winter  which  followed,  his  energy  and  sfdrit  never  faOed 
him.  It  was  he  who  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  army  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Vienna;  after  tbe  defeat  of  Schwechat, 
at  which  he  was  present,  he  sent  Bern  to  carry  on  the  war  In 
Transylvania.  At  tbe  end  of  the  year,  when  tbe  Austrians  were 
approaching  Pestb,  be  asked  for  the  mediation  of  Mr  Stiles,  the 
American  envoy.  WindischgrStz,  however,  refused  all  terms, 
and  the  Diet  and  government  fled  toDebrccszin, Kossuth  taking 
with  him  tbe  regalia  of  St  Stephen,  the  sacred  Palladium  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  Immediately  after  tbe  accesuon  of  tbe 
EinpcroT  Francis  Joseph  all  the  concessions  of  March  had  been 
revoked  and  Kossuth  with  his  collcaf^ucs  outlawed.  In  April 
1849,  when  the  Hungarians  had  won  ninny  successes,  after  sound- 
ing the  army,  he  issued  the  celebrated  declaration  of  Hungarian 
independence,  in  which  he  declared  that "  the  bouse  of  Hal^iiurg- 
LoRaine,  perjured  in  the  sight  of  God^d  man,  had  forfeit^ 
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govemmcDt  wu  lelt  undedded,  but  Eouutb  wu  amMintcd 
responsible  governor.  The  bop«s  of  ultimate  luccen  were  frus- 
trated by  the  iDtcrventim  of  Rm^;  all  appeals  to  the  western 
po7«n  were  vain,  and  od  the  ixth  td  August  Koanith  abdicated 
In  tevour  of  GOigel,  on  the  gnmnd  that  in  the  hurt  ezttocity  the 
general  alone  could  save  the  nation.  How  Gflrgd  used  his 
authority  to  surrender  is  well  known ;  the  capitulation  was  indeed 
inevitable,  but  *  greater  man  than  Koaiub  mnild  not  have 
avoided  the  Im  duty  of  GMiduaiiis  the  B^Miitlons  M  u  to  get 
the  best  terms. 

With  the  capitulation  of  Villagos  Kossuth's  career  was  at  an 
end.  A  soiitAry  fugitive,  he  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier.  He  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  wlw,  lapported 
by  Great  Britain,  reAued,  not  withstanding  the  thient*  of  the 
allied  emperors,  to  surrender  hira  and  the  other  fugitfvea  to  the 
mtrciless  vengeance  of  the  Austtians.  In  January  1849  he  was 
removed  from  Widdin,  where  he  had  been  kept  in  honourable 
oon6neinent,  to  Shumla,  and  thence  to  Katahia  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  he  was  Joined  by  his  dtildren,  who  had  been  confined  at 
Preisburg,  his  wife  (a  price  had  been  set  on  her  head)  had  Joined 
him  earlier,  having  escaped  in  disguise.  In  September  iSji  he 
was  liberated  and  embarked  on  an  American  man-of-war.  He 
first  landed  at  Marseilles,  where  he  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  people,  but  the  prince-ptesident  refused  to 
aUow  him  to  cross  France^  On  the  ajrd  oF  October  he  landed  at 
Southampton  and  spent  three  weeks  in  England,  where  he  was 
the  object  of  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  equalled  only  by  that 
with  which  Garibaldi  was  received  ten  years  later.  Addresses 
wen  presented  to  him  afSouthampton, 'Birmingham  and  other 
towns;  be  was  offidaUy  entertained  by  the  lord  mayor  of 
London;  at  eacb  place  he  pleaded  the  came  of  his  unh^py 
country.  Speaking  in  English,  he  displayed  an  eloquence  and 
commud  of  tbe  language  scarcdy  eicelled  by  the  greatest 
orators  In  their  own  tongue.  The  agitation  bad  no  Immediate 
effect,  but  the  indignation  wUch  he  aroused  against  Russian 
policy  had  much  to  do  with  the  strong  antl-Rusnan  feeling  wfif  ch 
toade  the  Crimeaii  War  possible. 

From  En^and  he  went  to  the  United  States  of  America: 
there  his  reception  was  equally  enthushttic.  If  lesa  dignified;  an 
element  of  dariatanism  appoued  In  his  words  and  acta  which 
soon  destroyed  his  real  influence.  Other  Himgarian  exiles  pro- 
tested against  the  claim  he  appeared  to  nialce  that  he  was  the 
one  national  hero  of  the  revolution.  Count  Caaimlr  Batthyany 
attacked  Um  in  Tie  Times,  and  Sfcmen,  who  had  been  prime 
mhiister  under  him,  published  s  Utter  criticism  of  hb  acts  and 
character,  accusing  him  of  arrogance,  cowardice  and  duplicity. 
He  soon  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  for  dght  years  in 
close  connexion  with  Hazdni,  by  whom,  with  some  misgiving,  be 
wasperauadedtoJoEntheReTOlutionaiyCommlttee.  Quarrels  of 
a  kind  only  too  common  among  exiles  fidowed;  the  Hungarians 
were  espedally  ofiended  by  his  claim  still  to  be  called  governor. 
He  watched  with  anxiety  every  opportunity  of  once  more  freeing 
his  country  from  Austria.  An  attempt  to  organise  a  Hungarian 
le^on  during  the  Crimean  Warwasstopped;but  in  r8s9  he  entered 
Into  negotiations  with  Napoleon,  left  England  for  Italy,  and 
began  the  organization  of  a  Hungarian  legion,  which  was  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  The  Peace  of  Villafraaca 
made  this  impossible.  From  that  time  he  resided  in  Italy;  he 
refused  to  follow  the  other  Hungarian  patriots,  who,  under  the 
lead  of  Deak,  accepted  the  composition  of  1867;  for  him  there 
could  be  no  reconciUation  with  tbe  house  of  Habsburg,  nor  would 
he  accept  less  than  full  independence  and  a  republic.  He  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty,  and,  though  elected  to  the  Diet 
of  1867,  never  took  his  seat.  He  never  lost  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen,  but  he  tefrained  from  an  attempt  to  give  pnu:tical 
effect  to  his  ojrinions,  nor  did  be  allow  hb  name  to  become  a  new 
cause  of  diiseadon.  A  Uw  of  1879,  wfakb  deprived  of  dtlsensUp 


sUtue,  ereaed  by  puUic  subscription,  in  the  Kerepea  ccfacLcry, 
commemorates  Hungary's  purest  patriot  and  greatest  onUx. 

Many  points  in  KoMuth'scarcer  and  chanctcr  will  pfbbafalyahrayi 
remam  tbe  subject  of  cootrovcrsv.  His  complete  wxv^  wc«?  pub- 
Uibed  in  Hungarian  at  Budapest  in  1S80-1895.  "Hic  (uBot  acncK 
of  tbe  Revolutipn  is  given  in  Helfert.  CtuMMe  Otstenwiekt  (LeitaDe, 
iMq,  ftc),  representing  the  Austrian  view,  which  may  be  coacaml 
with  that  of  C.  Cracca,  Hutorj  «f  Ot  Htmeanam  War  ^  I»£pt»- 
rf»w<,rM-rf*P(inHunBarianJtBudapeft,iS(4).  SecabaE.07s!. 
Humtflry  and  its  SgMidions,  wiDt  a  liemair  ^ Lotdi  KmtvA  (Boba, 
1854);  Horvath,  75  JtArt  «tu  itt  CtickkUe  Vneanu.  tSxt-iSM 
(L«pM,i867)  -.Maurice,  Jiniefidjnu0/7£4«.r««p;  W.H3ciles,  uMa 
tinS4g-iS40  (New  York,  185a):  Sttmerc.i'oMuckCkvaUBYfaMn: 
///.  KoisiM  (Hamburg,  1853);  Louis  KoMuth,  laamoin  ef  wn 
ExiU  QMtdem,  iSSo);  Pulsiky.  Utim*  Ztit,  mti»  LebcM  (PnsdbMi. 
1880}  t  A.  Smnogyi,  tadmii  KfisnUM  (Berlin,  1894}.     U,  W.  Ha  ) 

KOCIBB  (orConu),  (AnRBHS  (c.  1370- r44o),  Dutch  peioter. 
whose  claims  to  be  centered  at  least  one  <rf  tlw  inveatots  of 
tbe  art  (see  TvpoctAim)  have  been  recognised  by  many  investi- 
gators. t}is  real  name  was  Laurens  Janasoen-Knctcr  (i^ 
sacristu)  being  modjr  the  title  vhid  be  bote  aa  an  oSdsI  o< 
the  great  parish  churra  ot  Haarlem.  We  find  him  mentioned 
sev^  times  bctweoi  1417  and  1434  as  a  member  of  the  great 
council,  as  an  assessor  (woMkiu),  and  as  the  dty  treasuiEi, 
He  probably  perished  In  the  plague  that  visited  Ha«>i— n 
1439-1440;  his  widow  is  mentioned  in  the  luter  year.  Ha 
descendants,  through  his  daughter  Luda,  can  be  traced  down 
to  17*4. 

See  Peter  Scriver,  BaeltryriMtf  itr  Slad  Re^em  fHaaileiD.  r63B>; 
Scheltema.  Le»rnsxheU  tan  Lamrtm  i,  JCmUt  (Haaftem,  iBm); 
Van  der  Linde,  Dt  Haailtmstlu  CaiietUgukU  (Hapw.  1870). 

KOmiOIIA.  t  government  of  centtal  Russia,  •nrroanded  by 
those  of  Voli^da,  Vyatka,  Nizhniy-Novgorod,  Vladimir  and 
Yaroslav,  lymg  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  tq>per  Vcdga. 
It  has  an  area  of  sq.  m.  lu  surface  is  geocially  vndul*- 
tlng,  with  haiy  tncta  no  the  rl^t  hank  of  the  Volga,  and  cKta- 
alve  flat  and  marshy  districts  In  the  east.  Kodu  of  the  Pecmiaa 
sjTstem  predominate,  though  a  small  tract  belongs  to  tbe  Junfiac, 
and  both  are  overlain  by  thick  deposits  of  (Juatcmary  daya. 
The  scnl  in  tlie  east  is  for  the  most  part  aand  or  a  sandy  day; 
a  few  pctdiea,  however,  are  fertile  black  earth.  Forests,  yield- 
ing excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  and  in  many  cases  ttill 
untouched,  occupy  61%  of  the  area  of  the  govemntent.  Tbe 
export  of  timber  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  navigable  tributaiies 
of  the  Vdga,  ex  tbe  Kostroma,  Unzha,  Neya,  Vioksa  and 
Vetluga,  The  citatate  b  severe;  frosts  of  •ii'  F.  are  aunraon 
In  January,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  <Mily  3*-i 
(summer,  (U'-S;  winter, -ij'-j).  Hie  population,  which  num- 
bered 1,176,000  in  1870 and  t,434,t7i  in  t897,  b  almost  eniirdy 
Russian.  The  estimated  population  in  1006  was  1,596.70a  Out 
of  90,000,000  acres,  7,861,500  acres  bdoag  to  private  ownecs, 
<}>379,soo  to  the  peasant  communities,  3,660,800  to  the  cnvn, 
and  1,343,000  to  the  imperial  family.  Agriculture  b  at  a  low 
ebb;  only  4,000,000  acres  are  under  crops  (rye,  oats,  wheat  and 
barky),  aoid  the  yield  of  com  b  insuffident  for  the  wants  the 
population.  Flax  and  hops  are  cultivated  to  mn  fnocasiag 
ejctenU  But  market-gardening  b  of  some  importance.  Bee- 
keeping was  formeriy  an  important  industry.  The  chief  anides 
of  commerce  are  timber,  fud,  pitch,  tar,  mushrooms,  and 
wooden  wares  for  building  and  household  purposes,  'mbiA  m 
largdy  manufactured  Iqr  tiK  peasantry  and  tt^^  to  the 
steppe  governments  of  the  lower  Vdga  and  tlw  Don.  Boat- 
building b  also  carried  on.  Some  other  small  industries,  sttch 
as  the  manufacture  of  silver  and  copper  wares,  leather  goods, 
bast  mats  and  sacks,  lace  and  fdt  boots,  are  carried  im  in  the 
villages;  but  the  trade  in  linen  and  towdUng,  fwmeriy  the  suple, 
is  declining.  There  are  cotton,  flax  and  linen  nulls,  engineering 
and  chemical  works,  dirtilleries,  tanneries  and  paper  nffik  Tbe 
goveniment  of  Koitrema  Js  divided  into  twdve  district^  ibt 


KOSTROMA,  a  town  of  Rusda,  cspiul  of  tlie  govemmcnt  of 
the  satae  name,  330  m.  N.N.E.  of  Moscow  and  57  m.  E.N.E. 
from  Yaroalav,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
navigable  Kostroma,  with  suburbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Yolg^  Pop.  (189;},  41,168.  Its  glittering  gililcd  cupolas  make 
it  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  luidscape  as  it  climbs  up  the 
terraced  river  bank.  It  Is  oaa  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia, 
having  been  founded  in  11$'-  ^'^^  wu  often  the  refuge 
of  the  princes  of  Moscow  during  war,  but  the  town  was  plundered 
more  than  once  by  the  Tatars.  Hie  cathedral,  built  in  1239 
and  rebuilt  in  1773,  If  situated  fo  the  kreml,  or  citadel,  and  is  a 
fine  monument  of  oid  Russian  architecture.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  monument  to  the  peasant  Ivan  Susanin  and  the  tsar 
Michael  (1851)^  The  former  sacrificed  his  own  life  in  1669  by 
leading  the  Poles  astray  in  the  forests  in  order  to  save  the  life  ot 
his  own  tsar  Michael  Fedeorovich.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
V<dga,  cloae  to  the  water's  edge,  stands  the  monastery  .of  Ipati- 
yev,  founded  in  1330,  with  a  cathedral  built  in  1586,  both  associ- 
ated with  the  election  of  Ttar  Michael  (1669).  Kostroma  has 
been  renowned  »nce  the  i6th  century  for  iu  linen,  which  was 
ei^iorted  to  Holland,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  linen- 
yam  Is  still  kept  up  to  some  extent.  The  town  has  also  cotton- 
"011113,  tanneries,  saw-mills,  an  iron-foundry  and  a  machine 
factory.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade— importing  gntin,  and 
exporting  linen,  linen  yam,  leather,  and  ei^iecially  timber  and 
wooden  wares. 

KOSZW  (Ger.  GOiu),  a  town  In  the  county  of  Vas,  in  Hungary, 
173  m.  W.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  7433.  It  is 
pleasantly  ^tuated  in  the  valley  of  the  GQns,  and  is  dominated 
towards  the  west  by  the  peaks  of  AUenhaua  (»oo  ft.)  and  of  the 
Ocachzicbene  Stein  (agoo  ft.).  It  posseases  a  castle  of  Count 
Esterbazy,  a  modem  Roman  Catholic  Chuidi  in  Gothic  style  and 
two  convents.  It  has  important  doth  factories  and  a  lively  trade 
in  fruit  and  wine.  The  town  has  a  special  historical  interest 
for  the  heroic  and  successful  defence  of  the  fortrcu  by  Nicolas 
Juriiica  agaiiut  a  large  anny  of  Sultan  Solimaa,  fat  Jn^Auguat 
S533>  which  biutiated  the  advance  of  the  Tu^  to  Vienna  tpi 
that  year. 

To  the  south-east  of  KOsseg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Giins  with 
the  Raab,  ta  situated  the  town  of  SArvir  (pop.  3158),  formerly 
£oit£6«d,  nbm  in  1536  the  fint  printing  prcM  la  Hungary  wu 
cMa^fihcd. 

KOTAH,  a  native  stafe  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana  agency, 
with  an  area  of  5684  sq.  ro.  The  country  slopes  gently  north- 
wards from  the  high  table-land  of  Malwa,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Chambal  with  iU  tributaifes,  all  flowing  hi  a  noithe^  or 
north-easterly  direction.  The  Mokandarra  range,  from  i»oo 
to  1600  ft.  above  sea -level,  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west. 
The  Mokandarra  Pass  through  these  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  highest  peak  (1671  ft.),  has  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  passage  of  G^ond  Monson's  amy  on  its  disastrous  retreat 
in  1604.  There  are  estenstve  game  preserves,  chiefly  covered 
— ith  grass.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Indian  grains,  wheat, 
.otton,  poppy,  and  a  little  tobacco  of  good  quality  are  cultivated. 
The  mani^aaures  are  very  limited.  Cotton  fabrics  are  woven, 
but  are  bdng  r^ridly  supeneded  by  the  dieap  products  of 
Bombay,  and  Manchester.  Articles  of  wooden  fundture  are  also 
constructed.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  opiuni  and  grain; 
sail,  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  are  imported. 

Kotrnh  a  an  offshoot  from  Bundi  state,  having  been  bestowed 
upon  a  younger  son  of  the  Bundi  raja  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan 
in  return  for  services  rendered  him  when  the  latter  was  in  rebel- 
lion agaiiut  his  father  Jafaangir.  In  1897  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  area  taken  to  form  Jhalawar  {q.v.)  in  1838  was  restored  to 
Kotah.  In  1901  the  population  was  544,879,  showing  a  decrease 
of  »4%  due  10  the  resulu  of  famine.  Tlie  estimated  revenue 
b  £306,000:  tribute.  £38,000.   The  maharao  Umad  Singh,  was 
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920  KOTZEBUE,  O.  VON- 

his  native  town,  but  as  he  wai  not  on  good  terms  with  Goethe, 
and  bad  openly  attacked  the  Romantte  school,  his  position  in 
Weimar  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  had  tboug^U  of  rctuniing 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  on  his  journey  thither  he  was,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  arrested  at  the  frontier  and  traniported  to 
Siberia.  Fortunately  he  had  written  a  comedy  which  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  emperor  Paul  I.;  he  was  consequently  speedily 
brought  back,  presented  with  an  estate  from  the  crown  lands 
of  Livonia,  and  made  director  of  the  German  theatre  in 
St  Petersburg.  He  returned  to  Germany  when  the  em- 
peror Paul  died,  and  again  settled  in  Weimar;  be  found 
it,  however,  aa  impossible  as  ever  to  gain  a  footing  in 
literary  society,  and  turned  his  steps  to  Bedb,  where  in 
association  with  Garlieb  Merkel  (i769-r85o)  he  edited  Der 
FreimUtife  (1803-1807)  and  began  his  Almanack  JramalitdKr 
Spiele  (180^-1820).  Towards  the  end  of  1806  he  was  once 
more  in  Russia,  and  in  the  security  of  his  estate  in  Esthonia 
wrote  many  satirical  articles  against  Napoleon  in  his  journals 
DU  Biene  and  Die  Grille.  As  councillor  of  state  be  was  atuchcd 
In  1816  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  r8i7  went  to  Germany  aa  a  kind  of  spy  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  with  a  salary  of  15,000  roubles.  In  a  weekly  journal 
(LUerarisckej  WocbenUall)  which  he  published  in  Weimar  he 
scoffed  at  the  pretensions  of  those  Germans  who  demanded  free 
institutions,  and  became  an  object  of  such  general  dislike  that 
he  was  obliged  to  move  to  Mannheim.  He  was  eqiecially  de- 
tested by  the  young  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  and  one  of  them,  Karl 
LudwigSand,  a  thralogical  student,  stabbed  him,  in  MaatUietm, 
on  the  33rd  of  March  1S19,  Sand  waaexecuted,  and  theiovem-' 
ment  made  his  crime  an  ezcusa  for  ^idng  the  unfveisitks  onder 
strict  supervision. 

Besides  his  plays,  Kotzebue  wrote  several  histMical  worka, 
which,  however,  are  too  one-sided  and  prejudiced  to  have  much 
value.  Of  more  interest  are  his  autobiographic  writings, 
Meiiu  FIikJU  wch  Paris  im  Winter  t/fio  (1791),  Ober  meinat 
AufentkaU  in  Wiai  (1799),  Das  merkwitrdigsU  Jakr  meines 
Lebens  (iSoi),  Erinntnmgett  aiu  Paris  (1804),  and  EriKturuM[eu 
MM  mtiner  Reise  aus  Liefiand  nock  Rom  md  Neapd  (1805). 
As  a  dramatist  he  was  eitnundinarily  prolific,  Us  idiQn  nnmbei- 
ing  over  900;  his  popularity,  not  merely  on  the  Gemian,  but  on 
the  European  stage,  was  unprecedented.  His  success,  however, 
was  due  less  to  any  conspicuous  literary  or  poetic  ability  than 
to  an  extraordinary  facility  io  the  invention  of  eScctive  situa- 
tions; be  possessed,  u  few  German  playwrights  before  or  ^nce, 
the  unerring  instinct  for  the  theatre;  and  bis  influenGO  <m  the 
ttckniqtte  of  the  modem  drama  from  Scribe  to  Sardou  and  from 
Bauerafeld  to  Sudermann  is  unmistakable.  Kotzebue  is  to  be 
Men  to  best  advantage  in  his  comedies,  such  as  Der  WOd/ang, 
Die  beidm  Klingsberi  and  Dit  deulseken  KldnMdter,  whidi 
contain  admirable  genie  pictures  of  German  life.  These  plays 
held  the  stage  in  Gennany  long  after  the  once  famous  iitnschen- 
kats  Mnd  Reue  (known  in  England  as  The  Slranger),  Graf  Ben- 
jowsiy,  or  ambitious  exotic  tragedies  like  Die  Sonnei^ungfrau 
and  Die  Spamier  in  Perm  (which  Sheridan  adapted  M  Piurra) 
were  forgotten. 

Two  collections  of  Kotzebue's  dramas  were  published  during 
hift  Viittimf.  Sehautpide  (s  volt.,  tm);Neut  StkauspieU  (13  voli., 
1798-1820).  HhSaaitiiehtdranialiscke  )VerJteappcarcdin44vols.,  in 
l827-i839,and  again, under  the  title  rAeoier.ia  40  vols., 1018^0-1841. 
A  (election  of  his  plays  in  10  vols,  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  |867-|Bo8. 
CP'  H.  DSring,  A.  con  Kotubuts  LebeH  (1830);  W.  von  KouebUe, 
A.  von  Koizthvi  (1S81):  Cb.  Rabany,  Koliebut,  la  vie  et  SM  Umps 
(1893);  W.  Stliier,  KoUtbtu  in  Enttand  (1901). 

KOTZEBUE,  OTTO  VON  (1787-1846).  Rusdan  navigator, 
second  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  nt  ReVal  on  the  30th  of 
December  1787.  After  being  educated  at  the  St  Petersburg 
school  of  cadets,  he  accompanied  Knisensiem  on  his  voyage  of 
1803-1806.  After  his  prorooiion  to  lieutenant  Kotzebue  was 
placed  in  command  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  imperial  chancellor,  Count  RumanisoS.in  thebrig*'  Rurick." 
In  this  vessel,  with  only  twenty-seven  men,  Kotzebue  set  out 
on  the  30th  of  July  1815  to  find  a  passage  across  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  ciploie  the  less-known  parts  of  Oceania,  noceeding 
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by  Cape  Horn,  he  discovered  the  Romauzov,  Ruiik  and  Knoca 
stem  Islands,  then  made  tor  Kamchatka,  ijid  in  the  middle  ai 
July  proceeded  northward,  coasting  along  the  north-west  coul  of 
America,  and  discovering  and  naming  Kotacbuc  Gulf  or  Sound 
and  Krusenstera  Cape.  Returning  by  the  coast  oS  Asia,  he 
again  sailed  to  the  south,  sojourned  for  three  weeks  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  on  tbe  rst  of  January  1817  discovered  Nrv 
Year  Island.  After  some  further  cruising  in  the  Pacific  he  igaia 
proceeded  north,  but  a  sevne  attack  of  illness  compeSiag  kin  to 
return  to  Europe,  he  reached  the  Neva  on  the  3rd  of  Au^jst 
1818,  bringing  home  a  large  collection  of  ptevioiisly  nnknon 
plants  and  much  new  ethnological  information.  In  18:3  Kot- 
zebue, now  a  captain,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  ta 
expedition  in  two  ships  of  war,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
take  reinforcements  to  Kamrhatfca  There  was,  however,  a 
Etafi  of  scientists  00  board,  who  collected  mudi  valoable  in- 
formation and  material  in  geography,  ethiMgraphy  and  aatonl 
history.  The  expedition,  proceeding  by  Cape  Horn,  visted  ttc 
Radak  and  Society  Islands,  and  reached  Petropavlovsk  is  July 
1834.  Many  positions  aktng  the  coast  were  rectified,  the  Naviga- 
tor islands  visited,  and  several  discoveries  made.  The  eipr- 
dilton  returned  by  the  Marianna,  Philippine,  New  Ctledocii 
and  Hawaiian  Islands,  reaching  Kronstadt  en  the  roth  of  J.:'^ 
i8xS.  There  are  En^ish  tmnslationa  ci  both  Koutbxi 
narratives:  A  Vvyagi  ef  Diteatery  into  tki  SaiOk  Sea  cvf 
Beerinft  Sirails  for  lie  Purfne  ^  txpterimt  »  NoA-Eiti 
Pastage,  ttudtrtaken  in  the  Yean  t8is~iSi8  (j  vols.  t8it). 
A  New  Voyage  Round  Ike  World  in  Ike  Veare  i8»3-tSi6  <tS.u'. 
Iliree  yean  after  Us  letnm  from  hb  second  voyigt,  KeUebue 
died  at  Reval  on  the  istfa  of  Febmaiy  1846. 

KOUMISS,  milk-wine,  or  milk  brandy,  a  fermented  iko- 
holic  beverage  prepared  from  milk.  It  b  of  wj  accr:i 
origin,  and  according  to  Herodotus  was  known  to  the  Scythi]'' j 
The  name  is  aid  to  he  derived  from  an  ancient  Asiatic  t^:^. 
the  Kumanei  or  Komant.  It  is  one  of  the  staple  articies  of  -.C- 
of  the  Siberian  and  Caucasian  races,  but  of  late  yean  it  has  il.--- 
heed  manufactured  on  a  considerable  scale  in  western  Ear.T>. 
on  account  <rf  iu  valuable  medicinal  pn^teniea.  It  is  gecen'i" 
made  faom  iDBia' or  cuneb'  milk  by  ■  process  of  fciiBenu:k-. 
set  up  by  the  addition,  to  the  fresh  milk  of  a  null  qnsntiiv 
the  finished  article.  Thk  fermentation,  which  appean  to  I: 
of  a  ^mbiotic  nature,  being  dependent  on  the  action  of  two  cis- 
tinct  types  of  organisms,  the  one  a  fission  fungus,  the  «hK  * 
true  yeast,  eventuates  In  the  conversion  of  a  pan  of  the  mTi 
watu  into  lactic  add  and  alcobcd.  Koumiss  genenBy  coatz:.-.i 
I  to  1%  of  alcohol,  0-5  to  t*s%of  lactic  add,  >  to  of  v^i 
sugar  and  i  to  1%  of  fat.  Kefir  is  umilar  to  koumiss,  bo:  is 
UMally  prepared  from  cows'  inUk,  and  the  fermenUtioD  is  tno^t 
about  by  tbe  so^alled  Kefir  Grains  (derived  from  a  {daot). 

KOUMOUmiiOnROB,  AUXAKDROS  (i8i4-i8Sj).  Gmt 
statesman,  whose  name  b  commonly  ^t  CtranoondounB. 
was  bom  in  1S14.  Hb  studies  at  the  university  of  Athens  nrc 
rq>eaiedly  interrupted  for  lack  of  netns.  and  be  bqaa  to  el's 
hb  livuf  u  «  clerk.  Ha  too&  put  in  Uie  CnUn  ionicct,'' 
of  1S41.  and  in  tbe  dcmonstntiai  of  1843.  ^  wlucft  tbe  &ea 
constitution  was  oKtained  from  Kuig  Otto,  he  was  secretary  to 
General  Tlieodoraki  Grivas.  He  th«i  settled  down  to  the  bar  1*. 
Kalamata  fai  Messeoia,  where  he  married  a  bdy  bdoogisg  t> 
the  Mnvromicbalb  Ibinily.  He  was  dected  to  the  ^anbs  -i 
tSjt,  and  four  yean  later  hb  doqnence  and  ahSty  had  secur  J 
the  presdent's  chair  for  him.  He  became  minister  of  tnis^:t 
in  r856,  and  again  in  1857  and  1S59.  He  adhered  to  tbe  adtT- 
ate  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  untO  the  revolutioD  of  1S61  Ki 
the  dethronement  of  King  Otto,  lAen  he  was  ninbtcr  tt  jnstn.; 
in  the  provincial  government.  He  was  twice  minister  of  tt: 
interior  under  Kantris,  in  1864  and  in  1865-  I"  Mard  1865^.1 
became  prime  minbter,  and  he  formed  several  subseqtMBt  adr  i'  - 
strationsintbeintervabof  theasoendaaqro(TrictMi}x.  IX:.  ' 
the  Cretan  Insurrection  of  1866-M  he  made  active  wa.-i--- 
preparationi  against  TUrfccy,  but  was  dismissed  by  King  GcDr^^ 
who  recognised  that  Greece  could  not  act  without  thesopp«n 
thePowen.  He  wai  afui  pcesuer  at  Ibe  tine  of  tbe  oa-^>k 
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of  ibe  insDrrectkm  In  Themaly  In  Jaauuy  187S,  and  tupported 
by  Dclyanni  u  minister  of  foreign  aSairs  be  sent  an  army  of 
io,oeo  men  to  help  tlie  insuigents  a|;ainst  Turkey.  The  trocqis 
were  recalled  on  the  undcrataading  that  Green  Bhoukt  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  October  1880  Uw  fall  of 
the  Tiicoupi  ministry  restored  him  to  power,  when  be  resumed 
hb  warlike  policy,  but  repeated  appeals  to  the  courts  of  Europe 
yielded  little  practical  result,  and  Koumoundouios  was  obliged  to 
reduce  his  terriiorisl  demands  and  to  accept  tbe  limited  cessions 
in  Thessaly  and  Epinis,  which  were  carried  out  in  July  1881. 
His  ministry  was  overturned  in  tS8i  by  the  votes  of  the  new 
Thcssalian  dqwllcs.  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  administra- 
tive arrangcRtenls  it  the  new  province,  and  he  died  at  Athena  on 
the  4ih  of  March  i86j. 

KOUSSO  (Kosso  or  Cusso),  a  drufc  which  consists  (rf  tbe 
panicles  of  the  pbtillate  ilowera  of  Brayen  antkdwiiiUiea,  a 
handsome  rosaceous  tree  60  ft.  growing  tbnnigbout  tbe 
table  land  of  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevalion  of  jooo  to  8000  ft. 
above  the  sea-levd.  The  drug  as  imported  fa  in  tlie  form  of 
cytindrical  r<rils,  about  18  in.  in  length  and  9  in.  in  diameter, 
and  comprises  the  entire  InSoreaceaa  or  panicle  kept  In  form  by 
a  band  wound  transversely  round  it.  The  active  principle  is 
kousun  or  kosin,  QiH^Oi*,  which  is  loluUe  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis,  and  may  be  given  ia  doses  of  thirty  grains.  Kousso 
is  also  used  In  the  form  of  an  unstrained  Infusion  of  }  to  }  02. 
of  the  coarsely  powdered  flowers,  which  are  swallowed  with  the 
liquid.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  effectual  vermifuge  for  Taenia 
stdium.  In  its  anthelmintic  action  it  ia  nearly  allied  to  male 
fern,  but  it  la  much  tnlcrior  to  that  drug  and  ii  very  rudy  used 
in  Great  Britain.   

KOVALEVSXr,  SOraiB  (iSjo-iSqi),  Rusdan  mathemati- 
cian, dau(;hier  of  General  Corvin-Krukovsky,  was  bom  at  Mos- 
cow on  the  15th  of  January  1850.  As  a  young  giil  sbe  was  fired 
by  the  a&piniiion  after  bildlectual  liberty  that  animated  so 
many  young  Russian  women  at  that  period,  and  drove  them  to 
study  at  foreign  universities,  since  theirown  were  closed  ^o  them. 
This  led  her,  in  186S,  to  contract  one  of  those  conveniiona] 
marriages  in  vogue  a£  tbe  time,  with  a  young  student,  Walde- 
mar  Kovalevsky,  and  the  two  went  together  to  Cennany  to 
continue  their  studies.  In  1869  she  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
she  studied  under  H.  von  Mclmholtz,  G.R.  KircbhoS,  L.  Konigs- 
bcr);er  and  P.  du  Bois-Reymond,  and  from  1871-1874  read  pri- 
vately with  Karl  Weierstrass  at  Berlin,  as  the  public  lectures 
were  not  then  open  to  women.  In  1S74  the  university  of 
G&tlinRcn  granted  her  a  degree  M  absentia,  excusing  her  from 
ihe  oral  examination  on  account  of  the  remarkable  excellence 
of  the  three  dissertations  sent  in,  one  of  which,  on  the  theory 
of  partial  differential  equations,  is  one  of  her  most  remarkable 
works.  Another  was  an  elucidation  of  F.5.  Laplace's  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  form  of  Satura'a  rings.  Soon  after  this 
she  returned  to  Russia  with  her  husband,  who  was  appointed 
professor  of  palaeontology  at  Moscow,  where  he  died  in  1883. 
At  this  time  Madame  Kovalevsky  was  at  Stockholm,  where 
Gustaf  Mittag  Lefflcr,  also  a  pupil  of  Wdetitrsss,  who  had  been 
recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  newly 
founded  university,  had  procured  for  her  a  post  as  lecturer. 
She  discharged  her  duties  so  successfully  that  in  1884  she  was 
appointed  full  prore&sor.  This  post  she  held  till  her  death  on 
the  loih  of  February  iSgi.  In  18S8  she  achieved  the  greatest 
ol  her  successes,  gaining  the  Prix  Bordin  offered  by  the  Paris 
Academy.  I'he  problem  set  was  "  to  perfect  in  one  important 
point  the  theoiy  of  the  movement  of  a  solid  body  round  an  im- 
movable point,"  and  her  solution  added  a  result  ol  the  highest 
interest  to  tboae  transmitted  to  us  1^  Leonhard  Eulerand  J.  L. 
Lagrange.  So  remaricable  was  this  woric  that  the  value  of  the 
prize  was  doubled  as  a  recognition  of  unusual  merit.  Unfor- 
tunately Madame  Kovalevsky  did  not  live  to  reap  the  full  reward 
of  tier  labours,  for  she  died  just  as  she  had  attained  thehciRhi  of 
her  fame  and  had  won  recognilktn  even  in  her  own  country  by 
election  to  monbenl^  of  tbe  St  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science. 

Sec  E.  de  Kerbcdz,  "Sophie  de  Kowatc^vskt,"  Btnidionti  del 
eireelo  malhtineUca  di  Pakrmo  [1891);  the  obituary  nctice  by 


G.  MIttas  Lcfiler  In  the  Acta  matkematiee.  vol.  xvL  :and  J.  CPoggett* 
dorff,  Bi^raphixk4iUraru£kei  Handv/iirUtbuek. 

KOVNO  (in  Lithuanian  Kauna),  a  government  of  north- 
western Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the  governments  of  Courland 
and  Vitebsk,  S.E.  by  that  of  Vilna,and  S.and  5.W.  by  Suwalki 
and  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  a  narrow  strip  touching  the 
Baltic  near  Memd.  It  has  an  area  of  15,687  sq.  m.  The  level 
uniformity  of  its  surface  is  broken  only  by  two  low  ridges  nhich 
nowhere  rise  above  800  ft.  The  geological  character  is  varied, 
the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Jurassic  and  Tertiary  systems  being  all 
represented:  the  Devonian  is  that  which  occurs  most  frequently, 
and  all  are  covered  with  Quaternary  bouldcr-clays.  The  soil 
isdthcr  a  sandy  clay  or  a  more  fertile  kind  of  black  earth.  The 
government  b  drained  by  the  Niemen,  Windau,  Courland  Aa  and 
Dvina,  which  have  navigable  tributaries.  In  the  flat  depressions 
covered  with  boulder<lay3  there  are  many  lakes  and  marshes, 
while  forests  occupyabout  i$\  %of  thesurface.  llie  climatcis 
comparatively  mild,  the  mean  temperature  at  the  city  of  Kovno 
bdng44''F.  The  population  was  1,156,040  in  1870,  and  1,5^3,144 
in  1897.  The  estimated  p<q>ulation  in  xtjob  was  1,683,600. 
It  a  varied,  consbting  <A  Uthuanians  proper  and  Zhmuds 
(together  74%),  Jews  (14%),  Germans  Poles  (9%),  with 

Letts  and  Russians;  76-6%  are  Roman  Catholics,  13-7  Jews, 
4>S  Protestants,  and  5%  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  Of  the 
total  78S,to)  were  women  In  1897  and  147,678  were  classed  as 
urban.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agricul- 
ture^ 6j%  of  the  surface  bdng  under  crops;  both  grain  (wheal, 
lye,  oats  and  barley)  and  potatoes  are  exported.  Flax  Is  culti- 
vated and  the  linseed  exported.  Dairying  flourishes,  and  horse 
and  cattle  breeding  arc  attracting  attention.  Fishing  b  Impw- 
tant,  and  the  navigation  on  the  rivers  b  brisk.  A  variety  of 
petty  domestic  industries  are  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  but  only 
to  a  slight  extent  in  the  villages.  As  many  as  18,000  to  MiOoo 
men  are  compelled  every  year  to  migrate  in  search  of  work. 
The  factories  consist  principally  of  distiilcrics,  tobacco  and  steam 
flour-mills,'  and  hardware  manufactories-^  Trade,  especially  the 
transit  trade,  is  brisk,  from  the  situation  of  the  government 
on  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  custom-houses  of  Yerburg  and  Tau- 
roggcn  being  amongst  the  most  important  in  Russia.  Tbe  chief 
towns  of  the  seven  districts  itato  which  the  government  b  divided, 
with  their  populations  in  1897,  are  Kovno  (9.P.),  (Novo-Alcxan- 
drovsk  (6370),  Ponevyezh  (13,044),  Rosicny  (74SS)i  ShavU 
(t5,oi4)i  Telshi  (6115)  and  Vilkomir  (13,509). 

The  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  government  of  Kovno 
was  formerly  known  as  Samogitia  and  formed  part  of  Lithuania. 
During  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  Li vonian  and  Teu- 
tonic Knights  continually  invaded  and  plundered  it,  especially 
the  western  part,  which  was  peopled  with  Zhmuds.  In  1569 
it  was  annexed,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  prlnripatity  of  Lithu- 
ania, to  Poland;  and  It  suffered  very  much  from  the  wars  of 
Russia  with  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  from  the  invasion  of 
Charles  XII.  in  i7or.  In  1795  the  principality  of  Lithuania 
was  annexed  to  Russia.and  until  1873,  when  the  government  of 
Kovno  was  constituted,  the  lerrlloty  now  forming  it  was  a  part 
of  the  government  of  Vilna. 

KOVNO,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niemen 
with  the  Viliya,  550  m.  S.W.  of  St  Petersburg  by  rail,  and  55  m. 
from  the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop.  (i86j),  a^MT,  (1903),  73,743, 
nearly  one-half  being  Jews.  It  consists  of  a  cramped  Old  Town 
and  a  New  Town  stretching  up  the  side  of  the  Niemen.  It  b  a 
first-class  fortress,  being  surrounded  at  a  mean  distance  of  i\  m. 
by  a  girdle  of  forts,  eleven  in  number.  The  town  lies  for  the  most 
part  in  the  fork  and  b  guarded  by  three  forts  in  the  direction 
of  Vilna,  one  covers  the  Vilna  bridge,  while  the  southern  ap- 
proaches are  protected  by  seven.  Kovno  commands  and  bars 
the  railway  Vilna-Eydtkuhnen.  Its  factories  produce  nails, 
wire-work  and  other  metal  goods,  mead  and  bone-meal.  It  b 
an  important  enlrcp&t  for  timber,  cereals,  n.tx^  flour,  spirits, 
bone-meal,  fish,  coal  and  building-stone  passing  from  and  to 
Prussia.  The  city  possesses  some  ■5lh.cciitury  churches.  It 
was  founded  In  the  1 1  th  century;  and  from  1384  to  1^98  belonged 
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nuiiniy<novgoroa,  ana  od  idc  Kiyauna  Kiver.  it  nu  rauway- 
carriage  woriu,  cotton  milli,  steam  fiour  mills,  tallow  works 
and  quaniet  of  limestone,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  the 
ciport  of  wooden  wares  and  in  the  Import  of  fiain,  ult  and 
fish,  brought  from  the  Volga  tvntaaaOt.  .Pop.  (1890),  66ae; 
(1900),  16,806. 

KOWTOW,  or  Kotou,  the  Chinese  ceremonial  act  of  prostra- 
tion ai  a  sisn  of  homage,  aubmission,  or  worship.  The  word  la 
fonned  from  ko,  knock,  and  Imt,  head.  To  the  emperor,  the 
"  kowtow  "  ii  performed  by  kneeling  three  times,  each  act 
accompanied  by  touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead. 

KOZLOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govcrmnent  of  Tambov,  on 
theLyesnoi  Votonesh  Rivcr,45  m.W.N.W.of  the  city  of  Tambov 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1900).  41,555.  Kodov  had  its  origin  in  a  small 
monastery,  founded  in  the  forest  in  1617;  nine  years  later,  an 
earthwork  was  raised  dose  by,  for  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
froniicr  against  the  Tatars.  Situated  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
on  the  highway  to  Astrakhan  and  at  the  head  of  water  com- 
munication with  the  Don,  the  town  soon  became  a  centre 
of  trade;  as  the  junction  of  the  railways  leading  to  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  to  Tsaritsyn  on  the  lower  Volga,  to  Saratov  and  to  Orel, 
its  importance  has  recently  been  still  further  increased.  Its 
export  of  cattle,  grain,  meat,  eggs  (11,000,000),  tallow,  hides,  tic, 
is  steadily  growing,  and  it  possesses  factories,  flour  mills,  tallow 
works,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  glue  works. 

KRAAL,  also  spelt  craal,  kraul,  be.  (South  African  Dutch, 
derived  possibly  from  a  native  African  word,  but  probably  from 
the  Spanish  corral,  Portuguese  ciirral,  an  enclosure  for  hones, 
cattle  and  the  like),  in  South  and  Central  Africa,  a  native, 
village  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  mud  wall  or  other  fencing 
roughly  circular  in  form;  by  transference,  the  community  living 
within  the  enclosure.  Folds  for  animals  and  enclosures  made 
specially  for  defensive  purposes  are  also  called  kraals. 

KRAPFT  (or  Kkaft),  ADAH  (c.  i4S5~i  507),  German  sculptor, 
of  the  Nuremberg  school,  was  bom,  probably  at  Nuremberg, 
about  the  middle  of  the  i5lh  century,  and  died,  some  say  in  the 
hospital,  at  Schwabach,  about  1507.  He  seems  to  have  emerged 
as  sculptor  about  1490,  the  date  of  the  seven  reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Chrbt,  which,  like  almost  every  other  specimen 
of  his  work,  are  at  Nuremberg.  The  date  of  his  last  work,  an 
Entombment,  with  fifteen  life-size  figures,  in  the  Hotzschuhcr 
chapel  of  the  St  John's  cemetery,  is  1507.  Besides  these, 
Krailt 's  chief  works  are  several  monumental  reliefs  in  the  various 
churches  of  Nuremberg;  he  produced  the  great  Schreyer  monu- 
mcnt  (1402)  for  St  Sebald's  at  Nuremberg,  a  skilful  though 
mannered  piece  of  sculpture  opposite  the  Rathaus,  with  realbtic 
figures  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  carved  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  wood  than  stone,  and  too  pictorial  in  efTect;  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  above  the  altar  of  the  same  church;  and  various  works 
made  for  public  and  private  buildings,  as  the  relief  over  the  door 
of  the  Wagehaus,  a  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  several  Madonnas, 
and  some  purely  decorative  pieces,  as  coats  of  arms.  His  master- 
piece is  perhaps  the  magnificent  tabernacle,  61  ft.  high,  in  the 
church  of  St  Laurence  (149J-1S00).  He  also  made  the  great 
tabernacle  for  the  Host,  80  ft.  high,  covered  with  statuettes,  in 
Ulm  Cathedral,  and  the  very  spirited  "  Stations  of  the  Cross  "  on 
the  road  to  the  Nuremberg  cemetery. 

See  Adam  KraffI  und  seine  Schute.  by  Friedrich  Wanderer  f  1869) ; 
Adam  Kraffl  und  die  Kfinslier  seiner  Zeil.  by  Berthold  Daun  II807): 
Albert  Gumbcl  in  Reperforium  fur  Kuusheiisetuciiafl,  Bd.  %xv.  Hell  5, 
190a. 

KRAGUTEVATS  (also  written  KaAcmEVATZ  and  KaACn- 
JEVAC),  the  capital  of  the  Kraguyevats  department  of  Servia; 
wtuated  59  m.  S.S.W.  of  Belgrade,  in  a  valley  of  the  Shumadia, 
or  "  forest -land,"  and  on  the  Lepeniisa,  a  small  stream  flowing 
north-east  to  join  the  Mornva.  On  the  opposite  bank  stands  the 
^icturaque  hamlet  of  Obilichevo,  with  « large  powder  factoiy. 


toe  nrst  years  01  Mrvia  s  autonomy  under  I'nnce  Muosn,  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  prince  aitd  the  seal  of  govenimcnt 
(1818-1839).  Even  later,  between  1868  and  18S0,  the  naiioiul 
atsemUy  {Nandna  Skupthlina)  usually  met  there.  In  1685  it 
waa  connected  by  a  branch  line  (Kntguycvats-Lapovo)  with 
the  principal  railway  (Belgrade-Nish),  and  thenceforward  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  steadily  increased.    Pop.  (1900},  14.160. 

KRAKATOA  (Kkakatao,  Kjukatau),  a  smi^  volcanic  island 
ia  Sunda  Strait,  between  the  i^ands  of  Java  and  Sumaiia, 
celebrated  for  its  eruption  jn  iSSj,  one  of  the  most  attqxndota 
ever  recorded.  At  some  eariy  period  a  large  volcano  row  in  the 
centre  of  the  tract  where  the  Sunda  Strait  now  runs.  Lor.K 
before  any  European  had  visited  these  waters  an  cxplasioa  took 
place  by  which  the  moimlain  was  so  completely  blown  away 
that  only  the  outer  portions  <rf  its  base  were  left  as  a  broken  ring 
of  islands.  Subsequent  eruptions  gradually  built  up  a  new 
series  of  small  cones  within  the  great  crater  ring.  Of  these 
the  most  important  rose  to  a  height  of  a6ij  ft.  above  the  sea  and 
formed  the  peak  of  the  volcanic  island  of  Knkatoa.  But  coot- 
pared  with  the  great  ndghbouring  volcanoes  of  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, the  islets  of  the  Sunda  Strait  were  comparatively  unknown. 
Krakatoa  was  uninhabited,  and  no  satisfactory  map  or  chart  of 
it  had  been  made.  In  1680  it  appears  to  have  been  in  en^>tioa, 
when  great  earthquakes  took  [Jace  and  large  quantities  of  pumice 
were  ejected.  But  the  effects  of  this  disturbance  had  been  so 
concealed  by  the  subsequent  spread  of  tropical  vegetation  that 
the  very  occurrence  of  the  eruption  had  sometimes  been  colled 
in  question.  At  last,  about  1877,  earthquakes  began  to  occur 
frequently  in  the  Sunda  Strait  and  continued  for  the  next  few 
years.  In  i88j  the  manifestations  of  subterranean  commotion 
became  more  decided,  for  in  May  Krakatoa  broke  out  in  erup- 
tion. For  some  time  the  efforts  of  the  volcano  ai^icar  lo  have 
consisted  mainly  in  the  discharge  of  pumice  and  dust,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  detonations  and  earthquakes.  But 
on  the  26th  of  August  a  succession  of  paroxysmal  cxplosioftt 
began  which  lasted  till  the  mining  of  the  aSth.  The  four  most 
violent  took  place  on  the  mwniog  of  the  17th.  The  whole 
the  northern  and  lower  portion  of  the  island  of  ICrakatoa,  lying 
within  the  original  crater  riitg  of  prehistoric  times,  was  blown 
away;  the  northern  part  of  the  cone  of  Rskaia  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  leaving  a  vertical  clifT  which  laid  bare  the  inner 
structure  of  that  volcano.  Instead  of  the  volcanic  island  nhicb 
had  previously  existed,  and  rose  from  300  lo  r4oo  ft.  above  the 
sea,  there  waa  now  left  a  submarine  caviiy,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  here  and  Ihete  more  than  1000  ft.  below  the  sea-kveL 
This  prodigious  evisceration  was  the  result  erf  successive  violent 
explosions  of  the  superheated  vapour  absorbed  in  the  moltA 
magma  within  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  vigour  and  rcpetiiion 
of  these  explosions,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been  caused 
by  sudden  inrushes  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  as  the  throat 
.  the  volcano  was  cleared  and  the  crater  ring  was  lowered  and 
ruptured.  The  access  of  large  bodies  of  cold  water  to  the  top 
of  the  column  of  molten  lava  would  probably  give  rise  at  or.ce 
to  some  minor  explosions,  and  then  to  a  chilling  of  the  surface 
of  the  lava  and  a  consequent  temporary  diminution  or  even 
cessation  of  the  volcanic  eructations.  But  until  the  pent-up 
water-vapour  in  the  lava  below  had  found  relief  it  would  only 
gather  strength  until  it  was  aUe  to  burst  through  the  chilli^J 
crust  and  overlying  water,  and  to  fauii  a  vast  mass  of  cooled 
lava,  pumice  and  dust  into  the  air. 

The  amount  of  material  discharged  during  the  two  days  of 
paroxysmal  energy  was  enormous,  though  there  are  no  satis- 
factory data  for  even  approximately  estimating  it.  A  brfv 
cavity  was  formed  where  the  island  had  previously  stood,  and 
the  sea-bollom  around  tins  enter  was  coveted  with  a  wide  a^l 
thick  sheet  of  fragmentary  materials.  Some  of  the  surrourd:;  a 
itiaods  received  auch  •  thick  accumulation  of  ejected  stot^  ac: 


dust  as  to  buiy  their  forests  and  greatly  to  increase  the  area  of 
the  land.  So  nuch  was  the  sea  &aed  up  that «  number  of  new 
islands  rose  above  its  levd.  But  a  vast  body  of  the  6ne  dust 
tras  carried  tar  and  wide  by  aerial  currents,  while  the  floating 
pumice  was  tranq>ortcd  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  sur- 
face of  ttie  ocean.  At  Bauvia,  too  m.  from  the  centre' of  erup- 
tioB,  the  iky  was  darkened  by  the  quantity  of  ashes  borne  across 
It,  and  lamp)  had  to  be  used  in  the  houses  at  midday.  The 
darkness  even  reached  as  far  as  Bandong,  a  dbtance  of  nearly 
150  miles.  It  was  computed  that  the  column  of  stones,  dust 
and  ashes  projected  from  the  volcano  shot  up  into  the  air  for  a 
height  of  17  m.  or  more.  The  finer  particles  coming  into  the 
higher  layers  of  the  atmosphere  wetc  diffused  over  a  large  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  showed  their  presence  by  the 
brilliant  sunset  glows  to  which  they  gave  rise.  Within  the 
tropics  they  were  at  first  borne  along  by  air-currents  at 
to  estimated  rate  of  about  73  ra.  an  hour  from  east  to 
west,  until  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  they  were  diffused  over 
nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  latitudes  30'  N.  and  45'  S, 
Eventually  ihey  spread  northwards  and  southwards  and  were 
carried  over  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  South 
Africa  and  Australasia.  In  the  Old  Worid  they  sfwead  from  the 
iK^h  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Cape  (rf  Good  Hope. 

Another  rematkablc  result  of  this  eruption  was  the  world-wide 
disturbance  of  the  atmosphere.  The  culminating  paroxysm 
on  the  morning  of  the  i7lh  d  August  gave  rise  to  an  atmo^>heric 
wave  or  oscillation,  which,  travelling  outwards  from  the  vol- 
cano as  •  centre,  became  a  great  circle  at  iSo"  from  its  point 
of  origin,  whence  it  continued  travelling  onwards  and  contracting 
till  it  reached  a  node  at  the  antipodes  to  Krakaioa.  It  was  then 
reflected  or  reproduced,  traveling  backwards  again  to  the 
volcano,  whence  it  once  more  returned  In  Its  original  direction. 
"  In  thb  manner  its  repetition  was  observed  not  fewer  than 
seven  times  at  many  of  the  stations,  four  passages  having  been 
those  of  the  wave  travelling  from  Krakaioa,  and  three  those 
oi  the  wave  travelling  from  its  antipodes,  subsequently  to  which 
its  traces  were  lost  "  (Sir  R.  Strachey). 

The  actual  sounds  oi  the  volcanic  explosions  were  heard  over  a 
vast  area,  especially  towards  the  west.  Thus  they  were  noticed 
at  Rodriguez,  nearly  jooo  English  miles  away,  at  Bangkok 
(141J  m.},  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (about  1450  m.).  In  Ceylon 
(3058  m.)  and  in  West  and  South  Australia  (from  rjoo  to 
3350  m.).  On  no  other  occa^on  have  sound-waves  ever  been 
perceived  at  anything  like  the  extreme  distances  to  which  the 
detonations  of  Krakaioa  reached. 

Not  less  manifest  and  far  more  serious  were  the  effects  of  the 
successive  exidostons  of  Ibe  volcano  upon  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  A  succession  of  waves  was  generated  which  appear  to 
have  bten  of  two  kinds,  long  waves  with  periods  of  more  than  an 
-hour,  and  shorter  but  higher  waves,  with  irregular  and  much 
briefer  intervals.  The  greatest  dbturbance,  probably  resulting 
from  a  combination  of  both  kjmb  of  waves,  reached  a  height  of 
about  50  ft.  The  destruction  caused  by  the  rush  of  such  a  body 
of  sea-water  along  the  coasts  and  low  islands  was  enormous. 
All  vessels  lying  in  harbour  or  near  the  shore  were  stranded, 
the  towns,  villages  and  settlements  close  to  the  sea  were  either 
at  once,  or  by  successive  inundations,  entirely  destroyed,  and 
more  than  i6,ooo  human  beings  perished.  The  sea-waves 
travelled  to  vast  distances  from  the  centre  of  propagation.  The 
long  wave  reached  Cape  Horn  (7818  geographical  miles)  and 
possibly  the  English  Channel  (11,040  m.).  The  shorter  waves 
reached  Ceylon  and  perhaps  Mauritius  (3900  m.). 

See  R.  D.  M.  Vcrbeek,  Krakalau  (Datavta.  1S86) :  "  The  Eruption 
of  Krakatoa  and  Subwfiucnt  Phenomena,"  lUpert  of  lit  Kraial«a 
CommilUe  oj  Ihe  Royal  Socielf  (London,  1688). 

KRAKEN,  in  Norwegian  folk-lore,  a  sea-monster,  believed  to 
Aauni  the  coasts  of  Norway.  It  was  described  in  1751  by  the 
Norwegian  bishop  Pontoppidan  as  having  a  back  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  round  and  a  hady  which  showed  above  the  sea  like 
an  Island,  and  its  arms  were  long  enough  to  enclose  the  largest 
abip.   The  turtfacr  assertion  that  the  knfcen  datkened  the  water 


around  it  by  an  excretion  tuggesu  that  the  myth  was  based  00 
the  appearance  of  some  gigantic  cuttlc-fiah. 

See  J.  Gibson,  UonOert^At  Sea  (1887):  A.  S.  Packard, "  Coto«aI 
Cuttie-ftthes."  American  Naltmlist  (Salem.  1873},  vol.  vii.;  A.  E. 
Vcrrill.  "  The  Colossal  Cephalopods  of  the  Western  Allaotk,"  in 
Amerkan  Nalutaiiit  (Salem,  1875),  vol.  ix.;and  "  Ciganik  Squills," 
in  Trans.  oJ  ConntdKUl  Academy  (1879),  vol.  v. 

KRALYEVO  (sometimes  written  Kbaljevo  or  KKAUEvo),a 
city  of  Servia,  and  capital  of  a  department  bearing  the  same 
name.  Kralyevo  is  built  beside  the  river  Ibar,  4  m.  W.  of  iu  con- 
fluence with  the  Servian  Horava;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  upland 
valley,  between  the  Kotlenik  Mountains,  on  the  north,  and  the 
Slolovi  Mountains,  on  the  south.  Formerly  known  as  Karano- 
vats,  Kralyevo  received  iU  present  name,  signifying  "  the  King's 
Town,"  from  King  Milan  (1868-1889),  who  also  made  it  a  bbh^- 
ric,  instead  of  Chachak,  21  m.  W.  by  N.  Kralyevo  is  a  garrison 
town,  with  a  prefecture,  court  of  first  instance,  and  an  agricultural 
school.  But  by  far  its  most  interesting  feature  b  the  Coronation 
church  belonging  to  Jicha  monastery.  Here  six  or  seven  kings 
are  said  to  have  been  crowned.  The  church  is  Byzantine  In 
style,  and  has  been  partially  restored;  but  the  main  tower  dates 
from  the  year  is  10,  when  it  was  founded  by  St  Sava,  (he  patron 
saint  of  Servia.   Pop.  (1900),  about  3600. 

The  famous  monastery  of  Studenitsa,  14  ra.  S.  by  W.  of  Kral- 
yevo, stands  high  up  among  the  soulh-vrestera  mountains, 
overiooking  the  Studenitsa,  a  tributary  of  the  Ibar.  It  consists 
of  a  group  of  old-fashioned  timber  and  plaster  buildings,  a  tall 
bel/iy,  and  a  diminutive  church  of  white  marble,  founded  in 
1190  by  King  Stephen  Nemanya,  who  himself  turned  monk  and 
was  canonized  as  St  Simeon.  The  carvings  round  the  north, 
south  and  west  doors  have  been  partially  defaced  by  the  Turks. 
The  inner  walls  are  decorated  with  Byzantine  frescoes,  among 
which  only  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  portraits  of 
five  saints,  remain  unrestored.  The  dorae  and  narthcx  are 
modern  additions.  Besides  the  silver  shrine  of  St  Simeon,  many 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  church  vessels  and  old  manusctipis, 
there  are  a  set  of  vestments  and  a  reliquary,  believed  by  the 
monks  to  have  been  the  property  of  St  Sava. 

KRAH1Z  (or  Ckahtz),  ALBERT  (c.  1450-1517),  German  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Hamburg.  He  studied  law,  theology  and 
history  at  Rostock  and  Cdogne,  and  after  travelling  through 
western  and  southern  Europe  was  appointed  professor,  first  of 
philosophy  and  subsequently  of  theology,  in  the  university  of 
Rostock,  of  which  he  was  rector  in  14S1.  In  1493  be  returned 
to  Hamburg  as  theological  lecturer,  canon  and  prebendary  in 
the  cathedraL  By  the  senate  of  Hamburg  be  was  employed  on 
more  than  one  dI[^omatIc  mission  abroad,  and  in  1500  be  was 
chosen  by  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Holslein  as 
arbiter  In  their  dispute  regarding  the  province  of  Diihmarschen. 
As  dean  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  to  which  oflice  he  was  appointed 
in  1 50S,  Krantx  applied  himself  with  seal  to  the  reform  of  eccle- 
siastical abuses,  but,  though  opposed  to  various  corruptions 
connected  with  church  discipline,  he  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  drastic  measures  of  Wyclifle  or  Huss.  With  Luther's  pro- 
test against  the  abuse  <rf  Indulgences  he  was  in  general  sympathy, 
but  with  the  reformer's  latcrattitude  he  could  not  agree.  When, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  heard  of  the  ninety-five  theses,  he  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  have  exclaimed:  "  Brother,  Brother,  go  into 
thy  cell  and  say,  God  have  mercy  upon  me!"  Krantz  died 
on  the  7th  of  December  i^iT- 

Kranli  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  historical  works  which  far 
the  period  wh»o  they  were  written  are  charactcriicd  by  exceptional 
impanialiiy    'La  ttscMch.    TV«t  vtHitv^aV  cA  ate  Ckronwa 

AjtEU"^  fe'r5?^^^""rs^  ^^^^ 

"M^.*.  ^r?«nia  ^t.^^■.  »^  "gx^-c^^ 


impaniality  _  J^j  ttscatch 
{Cologne.  T'olt*'  Cflxonxa  t,\»,ioV. 
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Industry,  and  ult  mad  nlpbor  an  obtained.  Kiunovodtk, 
which  is  the  cental  ol  the  Tniucaspian  province,  was  founded 
In  1869. 

KRASNOYARSK,  a  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  capital  of  the 
Sovenunent  of  Yeniseisk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yenisei  River, 
at  its  confiuence  with  the  Kacha,  aod  on  the  highway  from  Mos- 
cow to  Irkutsk,  670  m.  by  rail  N.W.  from  the  latter.  Pop.  (igoo), 
U>U7-  It  '  municipal  museum  and  a  railway  technical 
tcbooL  It  was  founded  by  Cossacks  in  1618,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  it  was  more  thaftonce  besieged  by  the 
Tatars  and  the  Kirghiz.  Its  commercial  importance  depends 
entirely  upon  the  gold-washings  of  the  Yeniseisk  district. 
Brick-making,  soap-boiling,  tanning  and  iron-foundiof  are 
carried  on.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  hut  dry.  The  Yenisei 
River  is  frozen  here  for  160  days  in  the  year. 

KRA8ZEWSKI,  JOSEPH  IGNATIUS  (iSia-iSSy),  Polish 
novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  on  the 
aSlh  of  July  1812,  of  an  aristocratic  family.  He  showed  a 
precocious  talent  for  authorship,  beginning  his  literary  career 
with  a  volume  of  sketches  from  society  as  early  as  iSig,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  scarcely  ever  intermitting  his  literary 
production,  except  during  a  period  of  imprisonment  upon  a 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  insurrection  of  1S31.  He  narrowly 
escaped  being  sent  to  Siberia,  but,  rescued  by  the  intercession 
of  powerful  friends,  he  settled  upon  hb  landed  property  near 
Orodno,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  with  such  industry 
that  a  mere  selection  from  his  fiction  alone,  reprinted  at  Lemberg 
from  1871  to  1875,  occupies  101  volumes.  He  was  thus  the  most 
conspicuous  literary  figure  of  his  day  in  Poland.  His  extreme 
fertility  was  sugscstive  of  haste  and  carelessness,  but  he  declared 
that  the  contrivance  of  his  plot  gave  him  three  tiroes  as  much 
trouble  as  the  composition  of  his  novel.  Apart  from  his  gifts 
as  a  story-teller,  he  did  not  possess  extraordinary  mental  powers; 
the  "  profound  thoughts  "  culled  from  hb  writings  by  his  admir- 
ing biographer  Bohdanowicz  arc  for  the  most  part  mere  truisms. 
His  copious  invention  is  nevertheless  combined  with  real  truth 
to  nature,  especially  evinced  in  the  beautiful  little  story  of 
Jermola  Ute  Potter  (1857),  from  which  George  Eliot  appears  to 
have  derived  the  idea  of  Silas  Marner,  though  she  can  only  have 
known  it  at  second  hand.  Compared  with  the  exquisite  art  of 
Silas  Marncr,  Jermola  appears  rude  and  unskilful,  but  it  is  not 
on  this  account  the  less  touching  in  its  fidelity  to  the  tenderest 
elements  of  human  nature.  Kraszcwski's  literary  activity  falls 
into  two  well-marked  epochs,  the  earlier  when,  residing  upon  his 
estate,  he  produced  romances  like  Jermola,  Ulana  (r843), 
Kordecti  (1851),  devoid  of  any  special  tendency,  and  that  after 
1863,  when  the  suspicions  of  the  Russian  government  compelled 
him  to  settle  in  Dresden.  To  this  period  belong  several  p<4itical 
noveb  published  under  the  pseudmym  of  Bolcslamla,  historical 
fictions  such  as  CoutUtu  Cosel,  and  the  "culture"  romances 
Morituri  (T874-187S)  and  ResurreciuH  (1876),  by  which  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  out  of  hi*  own  country.  In  1884  he  was 
accused  of  plotting  against  the  German  government  and 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  but  was 
released  in  18S6,  and  withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  be  died  on  the 
iQih  of  March  1887.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Poland  and 
interred  at  Cracow.  Kraszewski  was  also  a  poet  and  dramatist; 
his  most  celebrated  poem  is  his  epic  Anafielas  (3  vols.,  1S40-1843) 
on  the  history  of  Lithuania.  He  was  Indefatigable,  as  literary 
critic,  editor  and  translator,  wrote  several  historical  worics,  and 
was  conspicuous  as  a  restorer  of  the  study  of  national  archaeo- 
logy in  I^iland.  Among  his  most  valuable  works  were  Idtua 
(Warsaw,  1  vols.,  rS47-r85o),  a  collection  of  Lithuaoiui  anti- 
quities; and  an  aesthetic  history  of  Poland  (Fosen,  3  v>^, 
i873-i87S)-  (R.C.) 

KRAUSB,  KARL  CHRISTIAN  FRIBDRICH  (1781-1833). 
German  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Eiscnberg  on  the  4th  of  May 
1781,  and  died  at  Munich  on  the  17th  of  September  1S31. 
Educated  at  first  at  Eiscnberg.  he  proceeded  to  Jena,  where  he 
Studied  philosophy  under  Hcgcl  and  Fichte  and  became  privat- 
ioKiU  in  1801.  In  the  same  year,  with  characteristic  impru- 
dence, he  manied  a  mfe  irithout  dowry.  Tao  ycut  ajter. 


lack  of  pnpiU  compelled  Mm  to  move  to  Rudobtadt  and  later  to 
Dresden,  where  he  gave  lessoos  ta  music.  In  1S05  his  ideal  of  a 
universal  worid-sodety  led  him  to  join  the  Freemasons,  wboae 
principles  seemed  to  tend  in  the  direaion  he  dBircd.  He 
published  two  books  on  Freemasonry,  Die  4rei  Sliesttm  Kmnil- 
urktatden  dcr  FrtimaurerbrOderscka/l'utd  Hokere  Vergtiatiinnf 
dtr  eekl  ilberlieJerUK  Cnaidsymbole  der  Freimaverri,  but  bis 
opinions  drew  upon  him  the  {^position  of  the  Hasoos.  He 
lived  for  a  lime  in  Beriin  and  became  a  pritaldasemt,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  t  profcssoiship.  He  therefore  pro^cded  to 
GSttingen  and  afterwards  to  Munidi,  where  be  died  of  apopli^y 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  inSuence  of  Fnua  von  Budcr 
had  at  last  obtained  a  position  for  him. 

One  of  the  so-called  "  Philosophers  of  Idottity,"  Kiause  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  the  ideas  of  a  God  known  by  Faith  cr 
Conscience  and  the  world  as  known  to  sense.  God.  intuiiinly 
known  by  Conscience,  is  not  a  personality  (which  implies  limita- 
tions), but  an  all-inclusive  essence  (IFcMi),  which  cwltaimI^e 
Universe  within  itself.  Thissystemhecalled^a>iri(i&ruai,a-:v!-:i 
bination  of  Theism  and  Pantheism.  His  theory  of  the  world  31-i 
ofhumanityisuniversalandldeaHstic  TIk  world  itself  and  rr..ii- 
kind,  its  highest  component,  conttituie  an  organism  {ClicJ}  .3.  '. 
and  the  universe  is  therefore  a  divine  organism  {0'fj*iij(ijrj.'j?.  1, 
The  process  of  development  is  the  formation  of  higher  ur.-'.  n, 
and  the  last  stage  is  the  identification  of  the  mrld  with  Go-1. 
The  form  which  thb  development  takes,  according  to  K.r^-'^ 
is  Right  or  the  Perfect  Law.  Right  is  not  the  sum  of  the  ccr.<  i- 
tionsof  external  liberty  but  of  absolute  liberty,  and  embraces  i\ 
theexistenceof  nature,  reason  and  humanity.  It  is  the  modi- .  or 
rationale,  of  all  progress  from  the  bwer  to  the  highest  unity  or 
klentificaiion.  By  its  operation  the  reality  of  nature  and  re^^i 
rises  Into  the  reality  of  humaxuty.  God  is  the  rexUiy  -rin^'^ 
transcends  and  includes  both  nature  and  humanity.  Right  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  dynamic  and  the  safeguard  of  pn^nss. 
Ideal  society  results  from  the  widening  of  the  otgaaic  oper.;.ti;fl 
of  this  principle  from  the  individual  man  to  small  groups  of  mca. 
and  finally  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  differences  disappcJT 
as  the  inherent  identity  of  structure  predoroiDatci  In  aa  ever- 
increasing  degree,  and  in  the  final  unity  Jlan  ia  neiscd  ia 
God. 

The  comparatively  smaU  area  of  Krause's  inSueace  was  due 
partly  to  the  overshadowing  brilliance  of  Hegel,  and  partly  to 
two  intrinuc  defects.  The  spirit  of  fats  thought  is  mystical  zjii 
by  no  means  easy  to  follow,  and  this  difficulty  is  accentusToi. 
even  to  German  readers,  by  the  use  of  artificial  term!ro'.o.:v. 
He  makes  use  of  germaniied  foreign  terms  which  are  uninuij- 
gtbte  totheordinary  man.  His  principal  works  are  (beside  ih^»e 
quoted  above):  EtOaurf  des  Sjistewu  dir  Pkiltteplae  ([S^4^; 
Syslemdtr  SiiUnUkn  (iSio);  Dai  UfbiU  der  Mauckknt  {lixt); 
and  VorUsunsen  aber  das  System  der  PkiIesopkie{tii8).  Hclei: 
behind  him  at  his  death  a  mass  of  unpublished  ncnes,  pan  ol 
whidi  has  been  collected  and  published  by  his  disciple% 
H.  Ahrens  (180S-1874),  Leonhardi,  Tlberghien  and  othov 

See  H.  S.  Lindcmann,  Vebtrsiiliaicht  DartUBmne  dei  Leim  . . . 
Krausei  (1839};  P.  Hohlfeld,  Die  KraustKke  FhiUsopkit  11:73': 
A.  Procksch.  Krauu,  tin  LebensbiU  nock  leinrm  Briefcm  ji-v-  : 
R.  Eucken,  Zur  Erinnernntan  Kronse  (ISSC);  B.  Martin.  JCr-  <i 
Lilien  und  Btdtutunt  (1881).  and  Hiiloruaof  PhiloKwIiy  tn-  Z^.^. 
Windelband  and  HMding. 

KRAWANO.  I  reudency  of  the  Idand  of  Java,  Datdi 
Indies,  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Charibon  and  the  Preangcr,  U'  b; 
Batavia,  and  N.  by  the  Java  Sea,  and  comprising  a  few  -.-..s^ 
nificant  ttl»i»dK  The  natives  are  Sundaocse,  but  cociali  a 
large  adndxture  of  Middle  Javanese  and  Bantaraers  in  th«  r:-^.'i 
where  they  established  colonies  In  the  tyth  century.  Like  t=4 
residency  of  Batavia,  the  northern  half  of  Krawang  is  £ai  a= ' 
occaaonially  marshy,  while  the  southern  half  is  mooatu'r» 
and  volcanic  Warm  and  cold  mineral,  salt  and  sttl|AnrsFa'-''3 
occur  in  the  bUb.  Salt  li  extracted  by  the  government,  tLc-.^ 
in  smaller  quantities  now  than  formerly.  The  principal  prod  jc:s 
are  tice,  coffee,  sugar,  vanilla,  indigo  and  nutmeg  Flshirc  j 
practised  along  the  coast  and  forest  culture  in  the  hiUs,  while  Lie 
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East  India  Company  tn  1721.  The  largest  part  of  ihe  residency 
conusls  of  private  lands,  and  only  tbe  PurwakarU  and  Krawang 
diviuons  forming  the  middle  and  ix>ith-west  uctions  come 
directly  under  government  control.  Tbe  remainder  of  the 
KsideDcy  is  divided  between  the  Pamanukaa-CbiaMm  lands 
occupying  tbe  whole  eastern  half  of  the  residency  and  the 
Tegalwaru  lands  in  the  south- western. comer.  The  former  is 
owned  by  a  company  and  forms  the  largest  estate  in  Java. 
Tbe  Tei^waru  is  chicfiy  owned  by  Oiinese  proi»ietors. 
Purwakarta  is  the  capital  of  the  residency.  &ibang  and 
Pamanukan  both  lie  at  tbe  junaiOD  of  several  roads  near  the 
borders  of  Cheribon  and  an  the  chief  centres  of  activity  Id  the 
cast  of  the  residency. 

KRAY  VOK  KRAJOVA.  PAUU  Frubeu  (1755-1804). 
Austrian  soldier.  Entering  the  Austrian  army  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  be  arrived  somewhat  rapidly  at  the  grade  of  major, 
but  it  was  many  years  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself.  In  1784  be  suppressed  a  rising  in  Trantyl- 
vania,  and  in  the  Turkish  wars  he  took  an  active  part  at  Porcze&y 
and  the  Vukan  Pass.  Made  major-general  in  1790,  three  years 
later  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies  operating 
in  France.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Famais,  Cbarleroi, 
FleuTuS,  Weisscnberg,  and  indeed  at  almost  every  encounter  with 
tbe  tioofw  of  the  French  Republic.  In  the  celebrated  campaign 
of  1796  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  he  did  conspicuous  service  as 
a  corps  commander.  At  Wetzlar  he  defeated  Klfber,  and  at 
Ambcrg  and  WiJrzburg  he  was  largely  respon^ble  for  the  victory 
of  the  archduke  Charles.  In  the  following  year  he  was  less 
successful,  being  twice  defeated  on  the  L.ahn  and  the  Main. 
Kray  commanded  in  Ifaly  in  1799,  and  reconquered  from  the 
French  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  For  his  victories  of  Verona, 
Mantua, Lcgnago  andMagnano  he  was  promoted  FelduugmeisUr, 
and  he  ended  the  campaign  by  further  victories  at  Nov!  and 
Fossano.  Neit  year  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine  against 
Moreau.  (For  the  events  of  this  mcmonUe  Campaign  see 
French  REVOLunoHAKY  Wars.)  As  a  consequence  of  the 
defeaU  he  underwent  at  fiibcrach,  Messkirch,  &c.,  Kray  was 
driven  into  Ulm,  but  by  a  skilful  march  round  Moreau's  flank 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Bohemia.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
command  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  paued  his  remaimng 
years  in  retirement.  He  died  in  1S04.  Kray  was  one  of  the 
best  representatives  of  the  old  Austrian  army.  Tied  to  an 
obsolete  system  and  unable  from  habit  to  realize  the  changed 
conditions  of  wariare,  he  failed,  but  his  enemies  held  him  in  tbe 
highest  respect  as  a  brave,  skilful  and  chivalrous  opponent.  It 
was  he  who  at  Altenkirchen  cared  for  the  dying  Marceau,  and 
the  white  uniforms  of  Kray  and  his  staS  mingled  with  tbe  blue 
of  the  French  in  the  funeral  procession  of  the  young  general  of 
the  Republic^ 

KREMENCHUO.  a  town  of  south-west  Russh^  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Poltava,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper  (which  periodi- 
cally overflows  its  banks],  73  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Poltava,  on 
the  Kharkov-Nikolayev  railway.  Pi^.  (1S87),  31,000;  (1S97, 
with  Kryukov  suburb),  58,648.  The  most  notable  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  (buOt  in  1808),  the  arsenal  and 
the  town-hall.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
r57t.  From  its  utualion  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
navigable  course  of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  tbe  highway  from 
Moscow  toOdessa,it  early  acquired  great  commercial  importance, 
and  by  1655  it  was  a  wealthy  town.  From  1765  to  1789  It  was 
the  capital  of  "  New  Russia."  It  has  a  suburb,  Kryukov,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  united  with  the  town  by  a  railway 
bridge.  Nearly  all  commercial  transactions  in  salt  with  White 
Russia  are  effected  at  Kremenchug.  The  town  is  also  the  centre 
of  the  tallow  trade  with  Warsaw;  considerable  quantities  of 
timber  are  floated  down  to  this  phtce.  Neariy  all  the  trade  in 
the  brandy  manufactured  in  the  government  of  Kharkov,  and 
destined  for  the  governmenu  of  Eluterinoslav  and  Taurida, 


to  nnsk,  partly  1^  land  to  Odessa  and  Bcnslav,  but  pnncipaL 
to  Ekatcrinoslav,  on  light  boats  floated  down  during  the  sprir 
floods.  The  Dniqxr  is  crossed  at  Kremenchug  by  a  tubuh 
bridge  1081  yds.  long;  there  is  also  a  bridge  of  boats.  Tl 
manufactures  consist  of  carriages,  agricultural  machiner. 
tobacco,  steam  flour-milb,  steam  saw-miUs  and  forges. 

KREHBNBTS  (Polish,  Knemiaiiec),  a  town  of  south-«e 
Russia,  in  tbe  government  of  Volhyoia,  130  m.  W.  of  Zhitomi 
and  as  m.  £.  oEBiody  raQwayiuUon  (Austrian  Galicia).  Pq 
(1900),  16,534.  It  b'dtuated  In  a  gorge  of  the  KremenetsHill 
The  Jews,  who  are  numerous,  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  tobac< 
and  grain  exported  to  Galicia  and  Odessa.  The  ptcturesqi 
ruins  of  an  aid  castle  on  a  crag  dose  by  the  town  are  usuail 
known  as  the  castle  of  Quten  Bona,  i.e.  Bona  Sforza  (wife  ( 
Sigisfflund  1.  of  Poland);  it  was  built,  however,  in  the  8th  or  9! 
century.  The  Mongols  vainly  bedeged  it  in  J341  and  115 
From  that  time  Krcmenets  was  under  the  dominion  alternate! 
of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  tHI  1648,  when  it  was  taken  by  tb 
Zaporogian  Cossacks.  From  1805  to  1&31  its  Polish  tyccum  wi 
tbe  centre  of  superior  instruction  for  the  western  provioc< 
of  Little  Russia;  but  after  tbe  Polish  insurrection  of  1831  th 
lyceum  was  tranaftared  to  Kiev,  and  Is  now  tbe  univetiitr  t 
that  town. 

KREU.  a  town  of  Austria,  in  lower  Austria,  40  m.  W.N.V 
of  Vienna  by  rail  Pop.  (1900),  11,657.  It  is  situated  at  Ih 
confluence  of  the  Krems  with  the  Danube.  The  manufactun 
comprise  steel  goods,  mustard  and  vinegar,  and  a  special  kind  c 
white  lead  (Krepuer  Weisi)  is  prepared  from  deposits  is  tb 
neighbourhood.  The  trade  is  mainly  in  these  [mducts  and  i 
wine  and  saflron.  The  Danube  harboar  of  Krcmt  b  at  ih 
adjoining  town  of  Stein  (pop.,  4399). 

KREHSIBR,  (Czech,  KrmiOill),  a  town  of  Austria,!n  Moravi: 
37  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Brtinn  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  13,991,  mosti 
Czech.  It  is  tituated  on  the  March,  in  the  fertile  region  of  th 
Kanna,  and  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers.  I 
is  the  summer  residence  of  the  bishop  of  OlmUtz,  whose  palaci 
surrounded  by  a  fine  park  and  gardens,  and  containing  a  pictur 
gallery,  library  and  various  collections,  forms  the  chief  objec 
of  interest.  Its  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  mach: 
nery  and  iron-founding,  brewing  and  corn-milling,  and  there  is 
coosiderahle  trade  in  com,  cattle,  fruit  and  manufactures.  I 
1131  Kremsier  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  suffered  con 
siderably  during  the  Hussite  war;  and  in  1643  it  was  taken  an< 
burned  by  the  Swedes.  After  the  rising  of  1848  the  Austria: 
parliament  met  in  the  palace  at  Kremucr  from  November  1S4 
till  March  1849.  In  August  1885  a  meeting  took  place  her 
between  the  Austrian  and  tbe  Russian  emperors. 

KREinZER,  KONRADIH  (1780-1S49),  German  musica 
composer,  wasbomon  the  3iad  of  November  1780  in  Messkird 
in  Baden,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  December  1849  in  Riga.  H 
owes  his  tame  almost  exclusively  to  one  opera,  Das  Nacktlagt 
ton  Granada  (1834),  which  kept  the  stage  for  half  a  century  ii 
spite  of  the  changes  in  musical  taste.  It  was  written  in  the  Styt 
of  Weber,  and  is  remaikaUe  c^>edally  for  its  flow  of  genuim 
melody  and  depth  of  feeling.  The  same  qualities  are  found  h 
Kreutzer's  part-songs  for  men's  voices,  which  at  one  time  wer 
extremely  popular  in  Germany,  and  are  still  listened  to  witi 
pleasure.  Amongst  these  "  Der  Tag  des  Herm  "  ("  The  Lord' 
Day")  may  be  named  as  the  moat  excellent.  Kreutzer  wasi 
prolific  composer,  and  wrote  a  number  of  operas  for  tlw  theatr 
at  Vienna,  which  have  disappeared  from  the  stage  and  are  no 
likely  to  be  revived.  He  was  from  181  a  to  1816  KapeUmeiste 
to  the  king  of  WUrttemberg,  and  in  tS40  became  conductor  0 
the  opera  at  Cologne.  His  daughter,  Cecilia  Kreutzer,  was  1 
singer  of  some  renown. 

KREUTZER.  RUDOLPH  (1766-1831),  French  violinist,  o 
German  extraction,  was  bore  at  Versailles,  his  father  being  1 
I  musidaa  in  the  royal  chapel.   Rndolph  gradually  becam< 


operas,  aany  of  whicfa  wen  'succentully  produced,  besides 
nineteen  violin  concertos  ind  cfammber  mn^.  He  died  u 
Geneva  in  1831. 

KRKIJZBUROt  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  Prussian  province 
ot  Sileiia,  on  tbe  Stober,  14  m.  N.N.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  (1905), 
lO.giQ.  It  bu  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catbolic  cburcb,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  teacher's  seminaTy.  Here  are  flour-miUs, 
distilleries,  iron-woriu,  biewcries,  and  manufactories  of  sugar  and 
of  machlneiy.  KKudnug,  which  became  a  town  in  iisa,  was 
tbebirth^ace  of  tbe  novdist  GusUv  Fteytag. 

KREDZNACH  (Ckzvznacb),  a  town  and  watering-i^ace  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  situated  on  the  Nshe, 
•  tributary  of  tbe  Rhine,  9  m.  by  rail  S.  of  BingerbrUck.  Pop. 
(1900),  SI  jai.  It  oonsisu  of  the  old  town  on  the  fight  bank  of 
the  river,  the  new  town  on  the  left,  and  tbe  Bade  Insel  (bslh 
tsland),  connected  by  a  fine  stone  bridge.  The  town  has  two 
Evangelical  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymasaium, 
a  commercial  school  and  a  hospital.  There  is  a  collect  ion  of 
Roman  and  medieval  intiqultia,  among  which  Is  preserved  a 
fii»  Roman  mosaic  disoowed  in  1S93.  On  tb«  Bade  Inad 
is  the  Kurhaua  (1873)  and  also  the  chief  firing,  the  Elisabeth- 
quelte,  impregnated  with  iodine  and  bromine,  and  prescribed 
for  scrofuloui,  bronchial  and  rheumatic  disorders.  The  chief 
Indus  tries  an  maible-poUshing  and  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
glass  and  tobaoo.  Vines  are  cultivated  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  wine  and  com. 

The  earitest  mention  of  the  springs  of  Kreuznach  occurs  in 
1478,  but  it  was  only  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  iQth  century  that 
Dr  Priegcr,  to  whom  there  Ii  a  statue  in  the  town,  brought  them 
into  prominence.  Now  the  annual  number  of  visitors  amounu 
to  several  thousands.  Krcuanacb  was  evidently  a  Roman  town, 
as  the  ruins  of  a  Rinnan  fortification,  the  Heidenmauer,  and 
various  antiquities  have  been  found  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  gth  century  it  was  known  as  Cnidniacuni,  and  it 
had  a  palace  at  the  Can^ngian  kings.  In  ro6s  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  presented  It  to  the  bishopric  of  Spires;  in  the  ijth 
century  it  obtained  dvic  privileges  and  passed  to  the  counts  of 
Sponhcim;  in  1416  it  becane  part  of  the  Palatinate.  The  town, 
was  ceded  to  PnaiiM,  in  1814.  In  1689  tbe  Ficnch  reduced  the 
strong  castle  eS  Kauce&berg  to  the  ruin  which  now  atandi  on  a 
bill  above  Kreuznach. 

See  Schneegans,  HislonK\-lep«MfAitclu  BeKkreibniu  Kren*- 
naeks  mnd  uiner  Um^fbm*e  (7th  edT,  1904);  Emimann,  Kmamack 
Mnd  HIM  HtU^uOUn  (Bth  ed.,  1890);  and  Subel,  Dn  Solhod 
KrtntmkJUr  Ante  iarf/atM  (Kretunach,  1S87}. 

KRIBGSPIBL  (Kkixcsspiel),  the  original  German  name, 
still  used  to  some  extent  in  England,  for  the  War  Game  (?■*.)■ 

KRIEMHILD  (Gahnuu)),  the  heroioe  of  tbe  Nibehtofenlied 
and  wife  of  the  hero  Siegfried.  The  name  (from  O.  H.  Ger.  pfma, 
a  mask  or  helm,  and  kiUja  or  kUta,  war)  means  "  the  masked 
warrior  woman,'*  and  has  been  taken  to  prove  her  to  have  been 
originally  a  mythical,  daemonic  figure,  an  impersonation  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  of  death.  In  the  north,  indeed,  the  uune 
GHmkUdr  continued  to  have  a  purely  nmhical  diaractcr  and 
to  be  applied  only  to  daemonic  bdngs;  but  fn  Germany,  the 
orijtinal  home  of  tlw  Nibelungen  myth,  it  certainly  lost  all  trace 
of  ihb  significance,  and  in  the  Nibdimienlud  Kriemhild  is  no 
more  than  a  beautiful  princess,  tbe  daughter  of  King  Dancrit 
and  Queen  Uote,  and  sister  of  the  Burgundian  kings  Gnnther, 
Giselhfir  and  GCmAt,  the  masters  of  the  Nibelungen  hoaid.  As 
she  appears  In  the  Nibelungen  legend,  however,  KriembUd 
would  seem  to  have  an  historical  origin,  as  the  wife  of  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  as  well  as  sister  of  tbe  Nibelung  kings.  Accord- 
ing to  Jwdanci  (c.  49),  who  takes  his  infbrmation  from  the  OMi- 
temporary  and  trustworthy  aoooant  of  Piiscnfe,  Attila  died  of 
a  violent  honorrhage  at  idght,  as  he  lay  beside  a  giri  named 
Ildico  (t.i.  O.  H.  Ger.  Hildik6).  The  atotj  got  abroad  that  be 


prin<^,  and  her  act  as  done  in  revenge  for  her  brothers.  Now 
the  name  HildikA  is  the  diminutive  of  Hilda  (»  Hild,  wbidi  agaia 
— in  accordance  with  a  custom  common  enough— nay  have 
been  used  U  an  abbreviation  of  Grimhild  (d.  UiUr  for  Brjn- 
kUdr).  It  has  been  suggested  (Symons,  Hddensagt,  p.  55)  ikit 
when  the  legend  of  the  overthrow  ot  the  ButguBdians,  wh^ 
took  place  in  457,  became  attached  to  that  of  tbe  death  «i  Attila 
Uss),  Hild,  ^  supposed  sister  of  the  Buigundian  kin^  was 
identified  with  the  daemonic  Grimhild,  the  sister  ot  tbe  mythical 
Nibelung  brothers,  and  thus  helped  tbe  process  by  which  the 
Nibelung  myth  became  fused  with  the  historical  story  of  the 
fall  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.  Tbe  older  story,  according  to 
which  Citmhild  slays  her  husband  Attila  in  revenge  for  her 
brothers,  is  preserved  in  the  Norse  tradition,  tboa|ji  Grinhild's 
part  is  played  by  Gudrun,  a  change  probably  due  to  tbe  fact, 
mentioned  above,  that  the  name  Grimhild  sUll  retained  in  tbe 
north  its  sinister  significance.  The  name  of  Grimhild  is  tran^ 
fened  to  Gudnin's  mother,  the  "  wise  wife,"  a  semi-daemoaic 
^ure,  wlio  biewi  tbe  potim  that  aakca  Signrd  finget  his  to%e 
for  Brunhild  and  hit  plighted  trotb.  In  tbe  Sihdmmgrmiki, 
however,  the  primitive  supremacy  of  the  blood-tie  has  gi^ta 
place  to  the  more  modern  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  tite  passira  d 
love,  and  Kriemhild  marries  Attila  (Etxel)  in  order  to  CTnyMa 
the  death  of  ha  bnthers,  in  revenge  for  the  muder  of  SieEfried. 
Theodor  Abdlng,  who  h  disposed  to  reject  or  rainimtac  the 
mythical  origins,  further  suggests  a  confusion  of  the  sttvy  of 
Attila's  wife  Ildico  with  that  of  the  murder  of  Sigimnnd  the 
Burgundian  by  the  sons  of  Chrotbtldis,  wife  of  Clovis.  (See 
NtasLUNGZHueo.) 

See  B.  Symons,  Girmmitek*  Hddtntfi  {Sbanbnrg,  1905) :  F. 
Zamke,  Dcs  XskfaafflriM^  p.  ii.  (Leipfw,  1^5):  T.  Abcliiv. 
Snlriimi    4bs  Nibrnmnnlui  (Frelbwg4BHBiei^«n^i^|oj^.^ 

KRILOFT  (or  KtinLmO,  IVAV  AUmBETICB  (i7«B-i8«4l. 
the  great  national  fabulist  (rf  Russia,  was  bora  on  the  Mih  nf 
Feiiruaiy  i76S,at  Moscow,  but  hiseariyyearswere  spent  at  Oren- 
burg and  Tver.  His  father,  a  distingt^shed  miUtaiy  officer,  died 
in  1779;  and  young  Kfiloff  was  left  with  no  richer  patiimooy  than 
a  ckMt  ot  old  botAa,  to  be  btought  up  Iqr  the  eaeniona  of  a  bcnic 
mother.  In  the  cowae  of  a  few  yean  his  ntrtber  tenwved  to 
St  Petersburg,in  the  hopeof  securing  a  government  pcnsi<»;  and 
there  KriloS  obtained  a  post  in  the  civil  service,  but  be  gave  h 
up  immediately  after  hb  mother's  death  in  1788.  Alrody  in 
1 783  he  had  sold  to  a  booksener  a  comedy  of  his  own  compoiitieii. 
and  by  this  means  had  procured  f6r  himself  tbe  mA»  of  M oKre. 
Racine,  Btrfleau;  and  now,  probably  uitder  tbe  infltieoce  of  these 
writers,  he  produced  PMUomtia  and  CUvpatra,  which  gave  him 
access  to  the  dramatic  dide  of  Koyaahin.  Seven!  attempu 
be  made  to  start  a  litcrtry  magaatne  met  whh  little  ncceB; 
but,  together  with  his  plays,  they  served  to  make  the  antbor 
known  in  sodety.  For  about  four  years  (1797-1801)  KrileC 
lived  at  the  country  seats  of  Prince  Sergius  CUIitain,  aikd  when 
the  prince  was  appointed  militaiy  govenMr  of  Livonia  be  accom- 
panied hfm  as  official  lecretaiy.  01  the  yean  whlA  SoDov  his 
resignation  of  this  post  little  Ii  known,  the  j™™*^  opiiuoa 
bdng  that  he  wandered  from  town  to  town  under  the  infiueoce 
of  a  passion  for  card-playing.  Before  long  be  found  his  phce 
as  a  fabulist,  the  first  collection  of  his  faUts,  tj  in  nonber. 
^>pearing  In  1809.  From  tSia  to  i84r  he  hdd  «  cnageBtsl 
app^tmoit  In  the  Imperial  Psblk  library — fim  as  asnstant, 
utd  then  as  head  of  the  Russian  books  departmeit.  Be  died 
on  the  atst  of  November  1844.  His  statue  in  tbe  Summer 
Garden  is  one  of  the  finest  mooumcnts  in  St  Petenborg- 

HoBoun  were  showered  t^on  KriM  whOe  he  yet  li««d:  Ibr 
Academy  of  Sdencee  admitted  Un  a  memhv  in  i^ii,  and  be- 
atowed  upon  htm  its  gold  medal;  In  18^  a  great  festiml  was  held 
undit  iapetid  ifi*^*™  to  odebnte  tbe  fuhilee  ol  his  tat 
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at^Miuce  u  an  author;  and  the  emperor  uugncd  him  a  hand- 
some pemfoft.  Before  his  death  about  copies  of  his  Fablet 
had  found  sale  In  RuiaU;  and  hb  wbdom  and  humour  had 
become  the  common  possession  of  the  many.  He  was  at  once 
poet  and  sage.  His  faUes  for  the  most  part  struclc  root  in  some 
actual  event,  and  thry  told  at  once  by  their  grip  and  by  their 
beauty.  Though  he  began  as  a  translator  and  imitator  he  soon 
sboncd  himself  a  master  of  invention,  who  found  abundant 
material  in  the  life  of  his  native  land.  To  the  Russian  ear  his 
verse  ts  of  matchless  quality;  while  word  and  phraae  are  direct, 
simide  and  eminently  idiomatic,  odour  and  cadence  vary  with 
the  theme. 

A  GollKtcd  edition  of  KrlMrs  woriti  appwed  at  St  FMcr4>orK, 
1844.  Of  the  Bumerous  sditions  of  hi*  PMts.  which  have  been 
mttat  traculated,  may  be  meniloned  that  illustrated  by  Trutovski, 
1872.  The  author's  life  has  been  written  in  Rutnan  by  Pletncfl, 
by  Lcbaaoff  and  by  Grot,  Liter,  akin  Kmiiora.  "  MateriaU  "  for 
his  Hfe  an  published  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  ^vmik  SlaUi  of  the  literary 
department  of  the  Acadeiny  of  Science*.  W.  R.  S.  RsUton  prefixed 
an  cxeellent  sketch  to  his  English  prose  version  of  the  AUm  (1868; 
and  ed.  1871).  Another  UaDslatHMi,  by  T.  H.  Harrison,  appeared 
in  iMj. 

KRUHKA  (the  Dark  One),  an  Incamatton  of  Vnhnu,  or 
rather  the  form  in  which  Vishnu  himself  is  the  most  popular 
object  of  worship  throughout  northern  India.  In  origin, 
Krishna,  like  Rama,  was  undoubtedly  a  deified  hero  of  the 
Kshatriya  caste.  In  the  older  framework  of  the  Makabkirata  he 
appears  as  a  great  chieftain  and  ally  of  the  Pandava  brothers; 
and  it  b  only  in  the  interpolated  episode  of  the  Bhafowd-gila 
that  he  is  identified  with  Vishnu  and  becomes  the  revealer  of  the 
doctrine  of  bhakti  or  religious  devotion.  Of  still  later  date  are 
the  popular  developments  of  the  modem  cull  of  Krishna 
associated  with  Radha,  as  found  fn  the  Vitknu  Purana.  Here 
he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  king  saved  from  a  slaughter  of 
tbe  innocents,  brought  up  by  a  cowherd,  qxtritng  with  the  milk- 
maids, and  performing  miraculous  feats  In  his  childhood.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muttra,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  where  the  whole  country  to  the  present  day  is 
holy  ground.  Another  place  associated  with  incidents  of  his 
later  life  is  Dwarka,  the  wcsiemmost  point  in  tbe  peninsula  of 
Kathiawar.  The  two  most  famous  preachers  of  Krishna -worship 
and  founders  of  sects  in  his  honour  were  VallaUfaa  and 
Chaitanya,  both  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  rslh  century. 
The  followers  of  the  former  are  now  found  chiefly  in  Rajputana 
and  Gujarat.  They  are  known  as  Vallabhacharyas,  and  their 
gosains  or  high  priests  as  maharajas,  to  whom  semi-divine 
honours  arc  paid.  The  h'centious  practices  of  this  sect  were 
exposed  in  a  lawsuit  before  the  high  court  at  Bombay  in  i86a. 
Chaitanya  was  the  Vaishnav  reformer  of  Bengal,  with  his  home 
at  Nadiya.  A  third  influential  Krishna-preacher  of  the  igth 
century  was  Swami  Narayan,  who  was  encountered  by  Bishop 
Heber  in  Gujarat,  where  his  followers  at  this  day  are  numerous 
and  wealthy.  Among  the  names  of  Krishna  are  Gafal,  the  cow- 
herd; Copimtik,  the  lOTd  of  the  milkmaids;  and  Malkuranalk, 
the  lord  of  Muttra.  His  legitimate  consort  was  Rukmini, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Berar;  but  Radha  is  always  associated 
with  him  in  his  temples.    (See  Hinduism.) 

KRI5HHAGAR,  a  town  of  British  India,  headquarters  of 
Kadia  district  in  Bengal,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jalangt  and  connected  with  Ranaghat,  on  tbe  Eastern  Bengal 
railway,  by  a  light  railway.  Fop.  (1901),  24,S47-  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  raja  of  Nadia  and  contains  a  government 
college.   Coloured  day  figures  are  manufacttired. 

RRISTUMSTAO  {CnaisnANSTAD),  a  port  oF  Sweden,  chief 
town  of  the  district  (liin)  of  Kristianstad,  on  a  peninsula  in  Lake 
SjSvik,  an  expansion  of  the  river  Helge,  10  m.  from  the  Baltic. 
Pop.  (1900),  10,318.  Its  harbour,  custom-house,  ttc,  are  at 
Ah  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  among  the  first  twelve 
manufacturing  towm  of  Sweden  as  regards  value  of  output, 
having  engineering  works,  flour-mills,  distilleries,  weaving  mills 
and  sugar  factories.  Granite  and  wood-pulp  are  exported,  and 
coal  arid  grain  imported.  The  town  is  the  seal  of  the  court  of 
appeal  for  the  provinces  of  Skane  and  Blekingc.   It  was  founded 


and  fortified  in  1614  by  Chriitiaa  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  buOt  the 
fine  ornate  chuidi.  Tbe  town  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  165S, 
retaken  by  Ckriitian  V.  In  1676,  and  again  acquired  by  Sweden 

in  r67S. 

KRIVOT  ROQ,  a  town  of  south  Russia,  in  tbe  government  of 
Kherson,  on  the  Ingulets  River,  near  the  station  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Uaterinoslav  railway,  113  m.  S.W.  of  the  dty  of 
Ekaterinoslav.  Pop.  (1900),  about  10,000.  It  It  tbe  oentn  of  a 
district  very  rich  in  minerals,  obtained  from  a  narrow  stretch  of 
crystalline  schists  underlying  the  Tertiary  deposits.  Iron  ores 
(60  to  70%  of  iron),  copper  ores,  colours,  brown  coal,  graphite, 
slate,  and  lithographic  stone  are  obtained — nearly  3,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  annually. 

KROCHMAUXAVMAH  (i785-i84o),Jcwish  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Brody  in  Galida  in  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
revival  of  Jewish  learning  which  followed  on  the  age  of  Moaet 
Mendelssohn.  His  chief  work  was  the  Morek  NAuckt  ha- 
leman  ("  Guide  for  the  Perplexed  of  the  Age  "),  a  title  imitated 
from  that  of  the  13th-century  "  Guide  for  the  Perplexed  "  of 
Maimonides  (f.*.)-  This  book  was  rwit  published  till  after  the 
author's  death,  when  it  was  edited  by  Zuna  (i8sr).  The  book 
is  a  philosophy  of  Jewish  history,  and  has  a  double  importance. 
On  the  one  side  it  was  a  critical  examination  of  tbe  Rabbinic 
literature  and  much  influenced  subsequent  investigators.  On 
tbe  other  side,  Krocbmdl,  in  the  words  of  N.  Slouschs, "  was  the 
first  Jewish  scholar  who  views  Judaism,  not  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  entity,  but  as  a  part  of  the  wbole  of  civiliration." 
Krochmal,  under  Hegelian  influences,  regarded  the  nationality 
of  Israel  as  consisting  in  its  religious  genius,  its  ^>iritual  gifts. 
Thus  Krochmal  may  be  called  the  originator  of  tbe  idea  of  the 
mission  of  the  Jewish  people, "  cultural  Zionism  "  as  it  has  more 
recently  been  termed.   He  died  at  Taraopol  in  i84ak 

Sec  S.  Schechter,  Sttidies  in  Judaitm  (1896),  pp.  56  seq.;  N. 
Siouachi,  Semuctiut  of  Htbrew  Liitraturt  (1909),  pp.  63  acq. 

(I.  A) 

KROHEHBERQ,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Province,  6  m.  S.W.  from  Elberfeld,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway  and  by  anelectric  tramway  line.  Pop.  (1905),  11,340. 
It  is  a  scattered  community,  consisting  of  an  agglomeration  of 
seventy-three  different  hamlets.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Protestant  churches,  a  handsome  modern  town-hall  and 
considerable  industries,  consisting  mainly  of  steel  and  iron 
manufactures. 

KRONSTADT  or  CxOnstadt,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Russia,  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  northern  seas,  and  the  scat  of  the  Russian  admiralty.  Fop. 
(1867),  45,115;  (1897),  59,539-  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
Kotlin,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  10  m.  W.  of 
St  Petersburg,  of  which  it  is  the  chiel  port,  in  59°  59'  30'  N.  and 
39°  46'  30'  E.  Kronatadt,  always  strong,  has  been  thoroughly 
rcFortified  on  modem  principles.  The  old  "  three-decker " 
forts,  five  in  number,  which  formerly  constituted  the  principal 
defences  of  the  place,  and  defied  the  Anglo-French  fleets  during 
the  Crimean  War,  are  now  of  secondary  importance.  From  the 
plans  of  Todleben  a  new  fort,  Consiantine,  and  four  batteries 
were  constructed  (1856-1871)  to  defend  the  ptiacipal  approach, 
and  seven  batteries  to  cover  the  shallower  northern  channel. 
All  these  modem  fortificatioiu  arc  low  and  thickly  armoured 
earthworks,  powerfully  armed  with  heavy  Krupp  guns  in 
turrets.  Tht  town  itself  is  surrounded  with  an  enceinte.  The 
island  of  Kotlin,  or  Kettle  (Finn.,  Retttsari,  or  Rat  Island)  in 
general  outline  forms  an  elongated  triangle,  7}  m.  in  length  by 
about  I  in  breadth,  with  its  base  towards  St  Petersburg.  The 
eastern  or  broad  end  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Kronstadt,  and 
shoals  extend  for  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  wcstcm  point  of 
the  island  to  the  rock  00  which  the  Tolbaaken  lighthouse  is 
built.  Tbe  island  thus  divldct  the  seaward  approach  to 
St  Petersburg  into  two  cbannds;  that  on  the  northern  side 
is  obstructed  by  shoals  which  extend  across  it  from  Kotlin  to 
Lisynos  on  the  Finnish  mainland,  and  is  only  passable  by  vessels 
drawing  less  t\\axi  *  S  ^^"l  southern  channel,  the  hiijh- 
way  to  tbe  e^pjid,  ii  naiwaed  by  a  spit  whkh  projccu  from 
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and  IS  thus  exposed  to  inundations,  from  one  ol  wbicii  it 
luffered  in  1824.  Od  tbe  south  aide  of  the  towD  there  are 
three  hatboun— the  large  wcsteni  or  merchant  harbour,  tbe 
western  flank  of  which  is  formed  by  a  great  mole  Joining  the 
f^ifications  which  traverse  the  breadth  of  the  island  on  this 
aide ;  the  middle  harbour,  used  chiefly  for  fitting  out  and  repairing 
vesseb;  and  the  eastern  or  war  harbour  for  vetseb  of  the 
Russian  navy.  The  Peter  and  Catherine  canals,  communi- 
cating with  the  merchant  ud  middle  harboun,  traverse  the 
town.  Between  them  stood  the  old  Italian  palace  of  Prince 
Menshikov,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  pilot  school. 
Among  other  public  buildings  are  tbe  naval  hospital,  the  British 
aeaman's  hospital  (establi^ed  in  1S67),  the  dvic  boq)iUl, 
admiralty  (founded  1785),  arsenal,  dockyards  and  foundries, 
Khool  of  marine  engineering,  the  cathedral  of  St  Andrew,  and 
tbe  En^ish  church.  Tbe  port  is  ice-boimd  for  140  to  160  days 
In  tbe  year,  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  April.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  sailors,  and  large  num- 
bers til  artisans  are  employed  In  the  dockyards.  Kronstadt 
was  founded  in  1710  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  took  the  island 
of  Kotlin  from  the  Swedes  in  1703,  when  the  first  fortifications 
were  constructed.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Ba.) 

KROONSTAD,  a  town  of  Orange  River  Colony,  117  m.  by 
rail  N.E.  of  Btoemfontein  and  130  m.  S.W.  of  Johannesburg. 
Pop.  (1904),  7191,  of  whom  3708  were  whites.  Kroonstad  lies 
4489  ft.  above  the  sea  and  is  built  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Valsch 
River,  a  perennial  tributary  of  the  Vaol.  It  is  a  busy  town, 
bring  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  ol  the 
diamond  and  coal-mining  industry  of  the  north-western  parts 
of  the  colony.  It  is  also  a  favourite  residential  place  and 
resort  of  visitors  from  Johannesburg.  It  enjoys  a  healthy 
climate,  affords  opportunities  for  boating  rare  in  South  Africa, 
and  boasts  a  golf-links.  The  principal  building  is  the  Dutch 
Reformed  cbnrcb  in  the  centre  of  the  market  square. 

On  the  capture  of  Blocmfontein  by  the  Britbh  during  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  of  1899-1901  Kroonstad  was  chosen  by  the 
Orange  Free  State  Boers  as  the  capital  of  the  state,  a  dignity  it 
held  from  the  13th  of  March  to  the  nth  of  May  1900.  On  the 
followlRg  day  the  town  was  occupied  by  Lord  Ririxrts.  The 
linklns  of  the  town  in  1906  with  the  Natal  system  made  the  route 
via  Kioonstad  the  shortest  railway  connexion  between  Cape 
Town  and  Durban.  Another  line  goes  N.W.  from  Kroonsud 
to  KJerksdorp,  passing  (17  miles)  the  Lace  diamond  mine  and 
(45  miles)  the  coal  mines  at  Vierfontein. 

KROPOTKIM,  PETEB  ALBXBIVICH,  PuNCE  (1849-  ), 
Russian  geographer,  author  and  revolutionary,  was  bom  at 
Moscow  in  1843.  Hisfather,  Prince  Alciei  Petroinch  Kropotkin, 
belonged  to  the  old  Russian  nobility;  bis  mother,  the  daughter 
erf  a  general  in  tin  Russian  amy,  luul  remarkable  literary  and 
llberiU  tastes.  At  tbe  age  of  fifteen  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  wbo 
had  been  designed  by  his  father  for  the  army,  entered  the  Corps 
of  Pages  at  St  Petersburg  (1857).  Only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
boys— mostly  children  of  the  nobility  bdonpng  to  the  court- 
were  educated  in  thii  privileged  corps,  wbkb  combined  the 
character  of  a  military  school  endowed  witb  special  rights  and 
of  a  Court  institution  attached  to  the  imperial  household.  Here 
he  remained  till  1S61,  reading  widely  on  tiis  own  account,  and 
^ving  ^tecial  attention  to  the  works  of  the  French  encyclo- 
paedists and  to  modem  French  tUstory.  Before  he  UA  Moscow 
Prince  Kropotkin  had  developed  an  interest  in  the  condition  of 
tbe  Russian  peasantry,  and  this  interest  increased  as  he  grew 
older.  The  years  1857-1861  witnessed  a  rich  growth  in  the  in- 
tellectual forcesof  Russia,andKropotkincameimder  the  influence 
(rf  the  new  Liberal-revolutionary  literature,  which  Indeed  largely 
expressed  his  own  aspirations.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  from 
the  Corps  of  Paget  to  the  army.  Themembeisof  the  corps  hid 
the  presCTiptive  right  of  choci^ng  the  re^roent  to  which  they 


to  the  governor  ol  iTansbaikolia  at  (Juta,  suttsequently  bang 
appointed  attach^  for  Cossack  affairs  to  the  governor-general  of 
East  Siberia  at  Irkutsk.   Opportunities  for  administrative  work, 
however,  were  scanty,  and  in  1864  Kropotkin  accqXed  charge 
of  a  geographical  survey  expedition,  crtnsing  NOTth  Manchuria 
from  Transbaikalia  to  the  Amur,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
attached  to  another  expedition  which  proceeded  up  tbe  Sunfiri 
River  into  the  heart  of  Manchuria.   Both  tliese  expeditions 
yielded  most  valuable  geographical  results.  The  impossibiUly 
of  obtaining  any  real  administrative  reforms  In  Siberia  cow 
induced  Kropotkin  to  devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  scientific 
exploration,  in  which  be  continued  to  be  highly  successful.  In 
i8iS7  he  quitted  tbe  army  and  returned  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
he  entered  the  universty,  becoming  at  the  some  time  secretary 
to  the  physical  geography  section  of  the  Rusnaa  Geograpfakal 
Society.   In  1873  he  published  an  important  contribution  to 
science,  a  map  and  paper  in  which  be  proved  (hat  the  existir^ 
maps  of  Asia  entirely  misrepresented  the  physical  foimatioD 
the  country,  the  main  structural  lines  being  in  fact  from 
south-west  to  iKntb-east,  not  Item  north  to  south,  or  from  caa 
to  west  aa  had  been  previously  supposed.   In  t8;i  he  expkned 
the  glacial  deposits  of  Finland  and  Sweden  for  tbe  Ru^ias 
Geographical  Society,  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  was  oScrrd 
the  secretaryship  of  that  society.    But  by  this  time  be  had 
determined  that  it  was  tis  duty  not  to  work  at  fresh  discoveries 
but  to  aid  in  diffusing  existing  knowledge  among  the  people  at 
large,  and  he  accordingly  refused  the  offer,  and  returned  to 
St  Petersburg,  where  he  joined  the  revolutionary  party.  To 
he  visited  Switzerland,  and  became  a  member  of  tbe  Intct- 
national  Workingmeo's  Association  at  Geneva.   The  sixialism 
of  this  body  was  not,  faowever,  advanced  enough  for  his  \-ien, 
and  after  studying  the  programme  of  the  mo<x  violciit  Jura 
Federation  at  Neuchitel  and  spending  some  time  in  the  cc4q- 
pany  of  the  leading  members,  he  definitely  adopted  the  crctx  of 
anarchism  (ff.v.)  and,  on  returning  to  Russia,  took  on  acti^-e  pan 
in  spreading  the  nihilist  propaganda.  In  1874  he  was  amsicd 
and  imprisoned,  but  escaped  in  1S76  and  went  to  Engjaod. 
removing  after  a  short  stay  to  Switzerland,  where  he  jotncd  the 
Jura  Federation.   In  r877  he  went  to  Paris,  where  be  helped  to 
start  the  socialist  movement,  returning  to  Switzerland  ia  1S7S, 
where  he  edited  for  the  Jura  Federation  a  revolutioitary  news- 
paper, Le  RtoolU,  subsequently  also  publishing  various  rcvrJo- 
tionary  pamphlets.    Shortly  after  the  assassinatioo  of  the  xxx 
Alexander  IL  (i88r)  Kropotkin  was  expelled  from  Switceriand 
the  Swiss  government,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  TbortOD  (Savoy) 
went  to  London,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  retuiniiig 
to  Thonon  towards  the  end  of  1882,   Shortly  afterwards  be  «u 
arrested  by  the  French  government,  and,  after  a  trial  at  Lyocs. 
sentenced  by  a  police-court  mapstrate  (under  a  special  law  passed 
on  the  fall  of  the  Commune)  to  five  years'  imprisontnmt,  oa  the 
ground  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  IntcmatioDal  Wockincmen's 
Association  (1883).    In  1886  iKiwever,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
agitation  on  his  behalf  in  the  French  Chamber,  he  was  rdcased, 
and  settled  near  London. 

Prince  Kropotkin's  authority  as  a  writer  on  Russia  is 
sally  acknowledged,  and  be  has  contributed  largdy  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britatuiica.   Among  his  other  works  may  fae 
named  ParoUs  d'nn  tHoIU  (1884);  La  ConqmtU  dm  paim  <iSS$i; 
L'Amaniu:  M  ^iUteM#M(,  h«  Mfaf  (1896);  TkeSlaU,  itj 
(N  Hittn*/  (1898);  FiMs,  Fctitria  mud  Warlaiopt  (i8o4\ 
Memoirt  of  a  Rnettdtonist  (1900);  UiOtat  Aid,  a  Potior  «/ 
lulion  (190a);  Modem  Science  and  Anarckisnt  (Philadctphia, 
1903)1  The  Desieeativn  ej  Asia  (1904);  The  Oropapky  9§  Aa* 
(1904)  ;  and  Aiusida  LUtratnre  (1905). 

KROTOtCRHI  (la  Pdlsh,  KnUmyn),  a  town  of  Cermany,  ii 
the  Prusrian  province  of  PoMn,3a  n.S.E.of  Posen.  Top.  ( i^cc', 
i3>]T3-   It  has  three  chuicbn,  a  qnugogne^  steam  saer-mih. 


in  compensatioii  (or  tbe  reliaquislunent  by  him  of  the  monopoly 
of  (he  Prussian  postal  system,  formerly  hcU  by  his  family. 

KRttDBHER.  BARBARA  JULIAMA,  Baboness  vom  (1764- 
iSa*),  Russian  religious  mystic  and  author,  was  bom  at  Riga 
in  Livonia  on  tbe  iith  of  November  1764.  Her  father,  Otto 
Hermann  von  ^^etilltfloB,  who  had  (ought  as  a  colonel  in 
Catherine  IL's  mis,  was  one  of  the  two  councillors  for  Uvonia 
and  a  mas  of  immense  wealth;  her  mother,  nie  Countess  Anna 
Ulrica  von  MUnnich,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated 
field  manthfl'-  Juliana,  as  she  was  usually  called,  was  one  of  a 
numerous  faml^.  Her  education,  according  to  her  own  account, 
GOioisted  of  lessons  In  French  spelling,  deportment  and  sewing; 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (Sq>t.  ag,  1783}  sbe  was  mairied  to 
Boron  Burckhard  Alexis  ConstantinvonKrttdencr,  a  widower  six- 
teen years  ber  senior.  The  baron,  a  diplomatist  of  distinction,  was 
cold  and  merved;  tbe  baroness  was  frivolous,  pleasure-loving, 
and  possessed  of  an  insatiable  thirst  for  attention  and  flattery; 
and  tbe  strained  relations  doe  to  this  incompatibility  of  temper 
were  embittered  by  her  limitless  extravagance,  which  constantly 
involved  herself  and  her  husband  in- financial  difficulties.  At 
first  indeed  all  went  well.  On  the  31st  of  January  1784  a  son 
was  bom  to  them,  named  Paul  afur  the  grand-duke  Paul  (after- 
wards emperor),  who  acted  as  god-father.  Tbe  same  year  Baron 
Krfldener  became  ambassador  at  Venice,'  what  he  remained  until 
iransfetred  to  Copenhagen  in  17S6. 

In  1787  the  birth  of  a  daughter  (Juliette)  aggravated  the 
nervous  disorders  from  which  the  bartHiess  had  for  some  time 
been  suffering,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  must  go  to  the  south 
for  her  health;  she  accordingly  left,  with  her  infant  daughter  and 
her  step-dau^ter  Sophie.  In  1789  she  was  at  Paris  when  the 
states  general  met;  a  year  later,  at  Montpellier,  she  met  a  young 
cavalry  captain,  Charles  Louis  de  Frigevllle,  and  a  passionate 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them.  They  returned  together 
to  Copenhagen,  where  tbe  baroness  lold  her  husband  that  her 
heart  cotdd  no  longer  be  bis-  The  baron  was  coldly  kind;  he 
refused  to  hear  of  a  divorce  and  attempted  to  arrange  a  modui 
rivmdi,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  departure  of  De  Frfgevillc 
for  the  war.  All  was  uselesa;  JaHana  refused  to  remain  at  Copen- 
hagen, and,  setting  out  on  her  travels,  vbited  Riga,  St  Peters- 
burg— where  her  father  bad  become  a  senator* — Berlin,  Leipsig 
and  Switzerland.  In  1798  ber  husband  became  ambauador  at 
Berlin,  and  she  joined  him  there.  But,  the  stiff  court  society  o( 
Prussia  was  irksome  to  her;  money  difficulties  continued;  and 
by  way  of  climax,  tbe  murder  of  the  tsar  Paul,  in  whose  favour 
Baron  Krtldcner  had  stood  high,  made  the  position  of  the  ambas- 
sador extremely  precarious.  The  baroness  seized  the  occasion 
to  leave  for  tbe  baths  of  TepliU,  whence  she  wrote  to  her  husband 
that  tbe  doctors  had  ordered  her  to  winter  in  the  south.  He  died 
on  the  i4tb  of  June  tSoi,  without  ever  having  seen  her  again. 

Meanwhile  tbe  baroness  had  been  revelling  in  tbe  intellectual 
society  of  Coppet  and  of  Paris.  Sbe  was  now  thirty-six;  her 
charms  were  fading,  but  her  passion  for  admiration  survived. 
She  had  tried  tbe  effect  of  the  sbairi  dance,  in  imitation  of  Emma, 
Lady  Hamilton;  she  now  sought  fame  in  literature,  and  in 
iSoj,  after  consulting  Chateaubriand  and  other  writers  of  dis- 
tinction, published  her  VaUrie,  a  sentim^tal  romance,  of  which 
tiiider  ft  thin  veil  of  anonymity  she  herself  was  tbe  heroine.  In 
January  1804  sbe  returned  to  Livonia. 

At  Riga  occurred  ber  "  conversion."  A  gentleman  of  her 
acquaintance  when  about  to  salute  her  fell  dying  at  her  feet. 
The  shock  overset  her  not  too  well  balanced  mind ;  she  sought  for 
consolation,  «nd  found  it  in  the  ministrations  of  her  shoemaker, 
ui  ardent  diiciple  of  the  Monviao  Brethren.  Though  she  had 
"  found  peace,"  however,  tbe  disorder  of  her  nerva  cratinned, 

■  A  portndc  of  Madame  de  KrOdencr  and  her  son  as  "  Venus 
diurming  Cu^t"  by  Angelica  KaufTmaon.  of  this  period,  u  in  the 

*  H^died  while  abv  was  thn  f>  ina. 
XV.  x6* 


William  UI.  "  Chiliasm "  was  in  the  air.  Napoleon  was 
evidently  Antichrist;  and  the  "  latter  days  "  were  about  to  be 
accomplished.  Under  the  influence  of  the  pietistic  movement  the 
belief  was  widely  ^read,  in  royal  courts,  in  country  parsonages, 
in  peasants'  hovels:  a  man  would  be  raised  up  "  from  the  nortb 
. . .  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  "  (Isa.  xli.  2$);  Antichrist  would 
be  overthrown,  and  Christ  would  come  to  reign  a  thousand  yean 
upon  the  earth.  The  internew  determined  the  direction  of 
the  baroness's  religious  development.  A  short  visit  to  the 
Moravians  at  Herrenbut  followed;  then  she  went,  via  Dresden, 
to  Karlsruhe,  to  sit  at  tbe  feet  of  Heinrich  Jung-Stilling  (f.v.), 
the  high  priest  of  occultist  pietism,  whose  influence  was  supreme 
at  the  court  of  Baden  and  infected  those  of  Stockholm  and 
St  Petersburg.*  By  him  she  was  instructed  in  the  cbtliastic  faith 
and  in  the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  world.  Then,  hearing 
that  a  certain  pastor  in  the  Vosges,  Jean  WiMhic  Fontaines,  was 
prophesying  and  working  miracles,  she  determined  to  go  to 
him.  On  tbe  5th  of  June  iSoi,  accordingly,  she  arrived  at  tbe 
Protestant  parsonage  of  Sainte  Marie-aux- Mines,  accompanied 
by  ber  dauj^ter  Juliette,  ber  step-daughter  Sophie  and  a  Russian 
valet. 

This  remained  for  two  years  her  headquarters.  Fontaines, 

half -charlatan,  half-dupe,  bad  introduced  into  his  household  a 
prophetess  named  Marie  Gottticbin  Kummer,*  whose  visions, 
carefully  calculated  for  her  own.  purposes,  became  the  oracle  of 
the  divine  mysteries  for  the  baroness.  Under  this  influence  sbe 
believed  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  approaching  millennium 
and  her  own  mission  to  proclaim  it.  Her  rank,  her  reckless 
charities,  and  her  exuberant  eloquence  produced  a  great  effect 
on  the  simple  country  folk;  and  when,  in  i8oq,  it  was  decided  to 
foundacolonyof  the  "elect  "in  order  to  wait  for  "  the  coming  of 
tbe  Lord,"  many  wretched  peasants  sold  or  distributed  all  they 
possessed  and  followed  the  baroness  and  Fontaines  into  WUrt- 
temberg,  where  the  settlement  was  established  at  Catharinen- 
plaisir  and  the  chiteau  of  Bfinnigheim,  only  to  be  dispersed 
(May  I J  by  an  unsympathetic  government.^  Further  wanderings 
followed:  to  Lichtenthal  near  Baden;  to  Karlsrahe  and  the 
congenial  society  of  pietistic  princesses;  to  Riga,  where  she 
was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  her  mother  (J^n.  24,  iSti); 
then  back  to  Karbruhe,  The  influence  of  Fontaines,  to  whom 
she  had  been  "  spiritually  married  "  (Madame  Fontaines  being 
content  with  tbe  part  of  Martha  in  the  household,  so  long  as  the 
baroness's  funds  lasted),  had  now  waned,  and  she  had  fallen  under 
that  of  Johann  Kospar  Wegelin  (1766-1833),  a  pious  linen-draper 
of  Strassburg,  who  taught  her  the  sweetness  of  "  complete  anni> 
htlation  of  the  will  and  mystic  death."  Her  preaching  and  her 
indiscriminate  charities  now  began  to  attract  curiotis  crowds  from 
afar;  and  her  appearance  everywhere  was  accompanied  by  an 
ei»demic  of  visions  and  ptopbesyings,  which  culminated  in  the 
appearance  in  1811  of  tbe  comet,  a  sure  sign  of  tbe  approaching 
end.  In  1811  she  was  at  Stra^butg,  whence  she  paid  more  than 
one  visit  to  J.  F.  Obctlin  (f  .v.),  the  famous  pastor  of  Waldbacb  in 
Steinthal  (Ban  dc  la  Roche),  and  where  she  had  tbe  glory  of  con- 
verting her  host,  Adrien  de  Lazay-Mamesia,  the  prefect.  In 
1813  she  was  at  Geneva,  where  she  established  the  faith  of  a 
band  of  young  pietists  in  revolt  against  the  Calvinist  Church 
authorities— notaUy  Henri  Louis  Empeytaz,  afterwards  destined 
to  be  tbe  companion  of  her  crowning  evangelistic  triumph.  In 
September  1814  she  was  again  at  Waldbacb,  where  Empeytai 
had  preceded  her;  and  at  Strassburg,  where  the  party  was 
joined  by  Fnuu  Karl  von  Berekheim,  who  afterwards  married 

■  The  consorts  of  Alexander  I.  of  Rusna  and  of  Gustavus  Adolphoa 
IV.  of  Sweden  were  princesses  of  Baden. 

<  She  had  been  condemned  some  years  previously  in  )VQrtlenibcn 
to  the  pilloty  and  three  years'  fmpriionment  as  a  "  swindler " 
(Sffrdftrte),  on  ber  own  eoofcsdoa.  Her  curious  history  is  given 
in  detail  by  M.  Muhlenbcck. 

'  In  1809  it  was  obviously  inconvenieM  to  have  people  procloiralng 
Napoleon  as  "  the  Beast."^ 
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peMe  whkh  u  intciview  with  Jung-SUlUng  had  failed  to  bring 
him.  Tbe  banuKSi  herself  wrote  ucgent  ktten  to  Roxanc  de 
Stonrdia,  ststei  of  tbe  tsar's  Rumanian  Kcretary,  begging  her 
to  procure  an  interview.  There  seemed  to  be  no  result;  but  tbe 
correspondence  paved  the  my  for  tbe  opportunitx  which  a 
•tnngo  diance  waa  to  give  htt  of  icalUng  her  ambitioa.  In 
the  spring  of  i8i  5  the  baioaeis  was  settled  at  SdUOchtero,  a  piece 
of  Baden  territory  mdavi  in  Wflrttemberg,  busy  persuading  tbe 
peasants  to  sell  all  and  fly  from  tbe  wrath  to  come.  Near  this, 
at  Heilbronnr  the  emperor  Alexander  established  his  head- 
quarters on  the  4th  of  June.  Hiat  very  ni^t  the  baroness 
soui^t  and  obtained  an  interview.  To  the  tsar,  who  had  been 
brooding  alone  over  an  open  Bible,  her  sudden  arrival  seemed  an 
answer  to  his  prayeis;  for  three  hours  the  prophetess  preached 
her  strange  gospel,  while  tbe  most  powerful  man  in  Europe  sat ,  his 
face  buried  in  Us  hands,  soblring  like  a  cliild;  ontil  at  last  he 
declared  that  he  bad  "  found  peace."  At  the  tsar's  request  she 
followed  him  to  Heidelberg  and  later  to  Paris,  where  she  was 
lodged  at  the  HAtel  Montchenu,  next  door  to  the  imperial  head- 
quarters in  tbe  £lys£e  Palace.  A  private  door  connected  the 
establishments,  and  every  evening  the  emperor  went  to  talce 
part  io  the  prayer-meetings  conducted  by  tbe  baroness  and 
Empeytoz.  Chiliasm  seemed  to  have  found  an  entrance  into 
the  high  councils  of  Europe,  and  the  baroness  von  Kriidcncr  had 
become  a  pcHitical  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Admission  to  her 
religlam  gatlieruigs  was  sou^t  by  a  crowd  of  people  celebrated 
fai  the  Intellectual  and  social  wtM;  Chftteaubriand  came,  and 
Benjamin  Constant,  Madame  Riramter,  the  duchesse  dc  Bourbon, 
and  Madame  de  Duras.  The  fame  of  the  wonderful  con- 
venion,  moreover,  attracted  other  members  of  the  chiliastic 
fraternity,  among  them  Fontaines,  who  brought  with  him  tlie 
prophetess  Marie  Kummer. 

In  this  religious  forting-house  the  idea  Of  the  Holy  Alliance 
germinated  and  grew  to  rapid  maturity.  On  the  36th  of  Septem- 
ber the  portentous  proclamation,  which  was  to  herald  the  opening 
of «  new  sge  of  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth,  was  signed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Rus^a,  Aust^  and  Prussia  (see  Hoiv  Aulunce; 
and  Europe:  Hiilory).  Its  authorship  has  ever  been  a  matter 
of  dbpUte.  Madame  dc  Kriidcncr  herseli  claimed  that  she  had 
suggested  the  idea,  and  thul  Alexander  had  submitted  tbe  draft 
for  her  approval.  This  is  probably  correct,  though  the  tsar 
later,  wl>en  he  had  recovered  hb  mental  equilibrium,  reproved  her 
for  her  indiscretion  in  talking  of  the  matter.  His  eyes,  indeed, 
had  begun  to  be  opened  before  he  left  Paris,  and  Marie  Kummer 
was  t^  unintentional  cause.  At  the  very  first  stance  the 
prophetess,  wlwse  revclalions  had  been  praised  by  the  baroness 
In  extrax'Bgant  terms,  had  the  evil  inspiration  to  announce  in  her 
trance  to  the  emperor  that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should 
endow  the  religious  colony  to  which  she  belonged!  Alexander 
merely  remarked  that  he  had  received  too  many  such  revelations 
before  to  be  impressed.  The  baroness's  influence  was  shaken 
but  not  destroyed,  and  before  be  left  Paris  Alexander  gave  her 
a  passport  to  Russia.  She  was  not,  however,  destined  to  see 
him  again. 

She  left  Paris  on  the  aand  of  October  1815,  intending  to  travel 
to  St  Putcrsburg  by  way  of  Switzerland.  The  tsar,  however, 
offended  by  her  indiscretions  and  sensible  of  the  ridicule  which 
his  relations  with  her  had  brought  upon  him,  showed  little  dis- 
position to  hurry  her  arrival.  She  remained  in  Swiizertand, 
where  she  presently  fell  under  the  influence  of  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer  named  J.  G.  Kellncr.  For  months  Empeytai,  an 
honest  enthusiast,  struggled  to  save  her  from  this  man's  clutches, 
but  in  vain.  Kellner  too  well  knew  bow  to  flatter  the  baroness's 
inordinate  vanity:  the  author  of  the  Holy  Alliance  could 
be  none  other  than  the  "  woman  clothed  with  tbe  sua  "  of 

'  Berckhetm  had  been  French  comn^woMT  of  police  !n  Mains  and 
had  abandoned  his  post  in  1813. 
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a  nuisance  to  tbie  authorities  and  a  menace  to  the  pence; 
WUrttemberg  had  expelled  her,  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  every  Swiss  canton  she  entered  in  turn.  At  last,  in  August 
1817,  she  set  out  for  her  estate  in  Uvonia,  accompuiied  by 
Kellner  and  a  remnant  of  the  elect. 

The  emperor  Alexander  having  ^^ened  the  Crimea  to  German 
and  Swiss  chiliasts  tn  search  of  a  land  of  promise,  the  bcroncss's 
son-in-law  Berckhcim  and  his  wife  iu>w  proceeded  thither  to  help 
establish  the  new  colonies.  In  November  1810  the  baroness 
at  last  went  herself  to  St  Petersburg,  where  Berckhcim  was 
lying  IIL  She  waa  there  when  the  news  arrived  of  VpnflaBii's 
invasion  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  which  opmed  the  war 
of  Greek  independence.  She  at  once  proclaimed  tbe  divioe 
mission  of  the  tsar  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  Chrisiendom. 
Alexander,  however,  had  long  «nce  exchanged  ber  influence 
for  that  of  Mettemich,  nnd  he  was  far  from  anxiooa  to  be  ftwccd 
into  even  a  holy  war.  To  the  batmtess's  overtures  he  ivp^ 
in  a  long  and  polite  letter,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  she  must 
leave  St  Petersburg  at  otice.  In  1S23  the  death  of  Kellner. 
whom  to  the  last  she  regarded  as  a  saint,  was  a  severe  blow  to 
her.  Her  health  was  failing,  butihe  allowed  hendf  to  be 
persuaded  by  Princess  Galitaiii  to  accompany  her  to  tbe  Crimea, 
where  she  had  established  a  Swiss  rolony.  Here,  at  Karaso 
Basar,  she  died  on  the  isth  of  December  1824. 

Sainte-Beuve  said  of  Madame  de  Kribteoer:  "  EUe  avail  un 
immense  besoin  que  le  monde  s'occupftt  ^iHt  .  .  .  ;  I'amoBr 
pTopre,  toujours  I'amour  {Mopre  .  ,  ,  I "  A  kindlier  epita^ 
might,  perhaps,  be  written  in  her  own  words,  mtercd  after 
the  revelation  of  the  misery  of  the  Crimean  colonists  bad  at 
last  opened  her  eyes:  "  The  good  that  I  liavc  done  will  eadorc; 
the  evjl  that  I  have  done  (for  how  often  hive  I  noC  Atvuken  lor 
the  voice  of  God  that  which  was  no  mote  than  tbe  result  of  my 
imagination  and  my  pride)  the  mercy  of  God  will  blot  out." 

Much  information  atiout  Madame  de  KrOdeaer,  colooted  by  the 
author't  vicwa,  is  -to  be  found  in  H.  L.  Enpeyua's  Netiu  m» 
Alexandre,  embereur  it  Rusiie  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  luo).  The  (V 
Madame  de  Krudener  <i  vols.,  Parii,  1849),  by  tne  Striss  banktr 
and  Phillicllcne  J.  C.  Eynard,  wa>  long  tM  standard  life  and  c«a- 
taini  much  material,  but  is  far  frorn  authoritatire.  la  Enctith 
appeared  tife  Lije  and  Lettert  oj  Madawu  df  KridtMer,  by  CUran 
Ford  (London,  1893).  The  most  auihoritatim  study,  based  cn  a 
wealth  of  original  lesearch,  is  E.  Muhlenbeck's  Elttdt  nr  Us  twigima 
de  la  SainU-AUianu  (Paris,  1909),  in  which  numrous  references 
are  given.  (W.  A.  P.) 

KRUO,  WILRSLH  TRAUOOfT  (1770-1843),  Orman  philo- 
sopher and  author,  was  bom  at  Radis  in  Prussia  on  the  zaixl  si 
June  1770,  and  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  isth  of  Jannary  1842. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Reinhard  and  Jdinkbea,  at 
Jena  under  Reinhotd.  and  at  GOttingen.  From  iSoi  to  1804  be 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort .on-tbe-Odei-,  after 
whicli  be  succeeded  Kant  in  tbe  chair  of  logic  and  raeta^ysks 
at  the  university  of  Kfinigsberg.  From  iSoQ  till  bis  de&lb  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  He  was  a  proti&c  wrilct 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  all  of  which  be  excelled  as  a 
populariier  rather  than  as  an  oriptuU  thinker.  In  philosophy 
his  method  was  psychological;  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
Ego  by  examining  the  nature  its  reflection  upon  the  facts  of 
consciousness.  Being  is  known  to  us  only  through  its  pnacs* 
taiion  in  consciousness  1  consdoosness  only  in  its  relaiioa  to 
Being.  Both  Being  and  Consciousness,  however,  are  immediately 
known  to  us,  as  also  the  relation  existing  between  them.  By  th  s 
Transcendental  Synthesis  he  proposed  lo  reconcile  Reabsa' 
and  Idealism,  and  to  destroy  the  traditional  diflicQlty  between 
transcendental,  or  pure,  thought  and  "  things  in  ihcotsehres.'* 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  it  is  adnutled  that 
it  had  the  eflect  of  promoting  the  study  of  philocofdv  mod  et 
stimulating  freedom  of  ihou^t  in  rdigion  and  politics.  Hs 
principal  works  ar«:  Brirfe  tffar  itm  mneUem  Ue^itwm 


•s  providing  th«  sute  with  &  tevenue.  la  1S90, 1891,  jSqi,  ud 
i8q4  the  fnnchiw  lawi  (which  at  the  time  of  the  conventioQ  were 
on  a  liberal  btsM  were  w  modified  that  all  Uitlanden  were 
practically  etduoM  altogether.  In. 1893  Kruger  had  to  face  a 
third  preiidcDtial  election,  and  on  this  occasion  the  oiqio^lion 
he  had  raised  among  the  burgers,  largely  by  the  favouritism 
he  displayed  to  the  Hollander  imty,  was  so  strong  that  it  was 
folly  antldpated  that  his  more  liberal  opponent.  General  Joubert, 
muld  ht  dcctcd.  Before,  the  dectkn  «u  dedded  Kruger 
to(A  cue  to  condliate  tbe  v<dksraad  members,  u  weD  as  to 
sec  that  at  all  the  vollcsraad  elections,  which  occurred  shortly 
before  the  presidential  election,  his  supporters  were  letumed,  or, 
if  not  letunted,  that  hb  opponoita  were  objected  to  on  some 
trivial  pretext,  and  by  this  means  prevented  from  actually  silting 
in  the  votksraad  until  the  presidential  election  was  over.  The 
Hollander  and  conceuiotmaire  influence,  which  had  become  a 
strong  power  in  the  state,  was  all  In  favour  of  Preadent  Kruger. 
In  spite  of  these  facts  Kniger's  position  was  insecure.  "  General 
Joubeit  wu,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  elected  by  a  very 
considerable  majority."*  But  the  figures  as  announced  gave 
Kruger  a  majority  of  about  700  votes.  General  Joubert  accused 
the  government  of  tampering  with  tbe  returns,  and  aiq>ealed 
to  the  vi^ksraad.  The  appeal,  however,  was  fruitless,  and 
Kntger  let^ned  office.  The  actira  taken  by  President  Kruger 
at  this  dection,  and  his  previous  actions  In  ooslisg  President 
Burgers  and  in  absolutely  excluding  the  Uitlanders  from  the 
franchise,  all  show  that  at  any  cost,  in  his  opinion,  the  govem- 
ntent  must  remain  a  dose  corporation,  and  that  while  he  lived 
he  must  rem^  at  the  head  of  it. 

From  1877  onward  Kniger's  external  policy  was  coodstently 
anti-British,  and  on  every  side — in  Bechn  anal  and,  in  Rhodesia, 
in  Zululand — ^he  attempted  to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of  the 
Transvaal  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  In  these  disputes 
he  usually  gained  something,  and  it  was  not  until  J89S  that  he 
was  definitely  defeated  In  Us  endeavours  to  obtain  a  seaport. 
His  internal  policy  was  blind,  reckless  and  unscrupulous,  and 
Inevitably  led  to  disaster.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words  when  replying  to  a  deputation  of  Uitlanders,  who  desired 
to  oteain  the  legalizatitm  of  the  bse  of  the  Eni^sh  language  In 
the  Transvaal.  "  This,"  said  Kruger, "  b  my  country;  these  are 
my  laws.  Those  who  do  not  like  to  obey  my  laws  can  leave  my 
country."  Tbb  rejection  <rf  the  advances  of  the  Uitlanders — 
by  whose  aid  be  could  have  built  op  a  free  and  suble  republic- 
led  to  his  downfall,  though  the  CaUure  of  the  Jameson  Raid  in 
the  first  days  of  1896  gave  him  a  signal  opportunity  to  secure 
the  safety  of  his  country  by  the  grant  of  real  reforms.  But  tbe 
Raid  taught  him  no  knon  <rf  this  kind,  and  des|»te  the  inter- 
vention of  the  British  government  the  Uitlanders'  grievances 
were  not  remedied. 

In  1S98  Kruger  was  elected  prerident  of  the  Transvaal  for 
the  fourth  and  last  lime.  In  rSgg  relations  between  the  Trans> 
vial  and  Great  Britain  had  become  so  strained,  by  reason  of  the 
oppre^ion  of  the  foreign  population,  that  a  conference  was 
arranged  at  Bloemfontein  between  Sir  Alfred  (afterwards  Lord) 
Milner,  the  high  commissioner,  and  President  Kruger.  Kruger 
was  true  to  bis  principles.  At  every  juncture  in  hb  lif e  hb 
object  had  been  to  gain  for  himsdf  and  hb  own  narrow  policy 
everything  that  he  could,  while  conceding  nothing  in  return. 
It  was  for  thb  reason  that  he  invariably  failed  to  come  to  any 
anangement  with  Sir  John  Brand  while  the  latter  was  president 
of  the  Free  Slate.  In  18S9,  the  very  year  following  President 
Brand's  death,  he  was  aMe  to  make  a  treaty  with  President  Reits, 
hb  successor,  which  bound  each  of  the  Boer  republics  to  assist 
the  other  in  case  its  independence  was  menaced,  unless  the 
qoanel  could  be  shown  to  be  an  unjust  one  on  tbe  part  of  the 
state  so  nenaced.  In  eOect  It  bound  the  Ftce  State  to  share  alt 
the  hazardous  risk  of  the  reckless  antl-Britiih  Transvaal  policy, 
■  Sir  PHcy  Fitapairick,  ht  7«*  TVonnul^  IfitlMh  ch.  ui. 


Alfred  Hilncr  in  no  mood  for  concession.  It  b  true  that  he 
made  aa  ostenaihle  offer  on  the  franchise  question,  but  that 
proposal  was  made  dependent  on  so  many  ""4111^  that  it 
WM  n  palpable  ibam.  Every  proportion  wUch  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  made  was  met  by  the  objection  that  it  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  Transvaal.  Thb  retort  was  Prcsjdnt 
Kniger's  rallying  cry  whenever  he  found  himself  in  tbe  least 
degree  pressed,  either  frora  within  or  without  the  slate.  To 
admit  Uitlanders  to  the  franchise,  to  no>  matter  how  moderate 
a  degree,  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the  state.  In 
October  1899,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  correqwndeoce  with 
the  British  govemroent,  war  with  Great  Britain  was  ushered 
in  by  an  ultimatum  trim  the  Transvaal.  Iminediately  after 
the  nltlmalum  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  were  invaded  by  the 
Boers  berth  of  the  Tnnsvaal  and  the  Tnt  State.  Yet  oi*  «f 
the  most  memorable  utterances  made  by  Krv^  at  the  Bloem- 
fontein conference  was  couched  in  the  following  terms:  "  H'e 
follow  out  what  Cod  say^  '  Accursed  be  he  that  removeib  hit 
nei^bonr^  landniaA,'  As  long  u  yonr  Eacdlency  lives  yon 
will  see  that  we  shall  never  be  the  attacking  party  on  another 
man's  land."  The  course  of  the  war  that  followed  b  described 
under  Traksvaal,  In  1900,  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria  having 
been  occupied  by  British  troops,  Kroger,  too  old  to  go  oa 
commando,  with  the  oonient  of  hii  executive  proceeded  to 
Eun^,  where  be  endcnvonrcd  to  induce  the  European  powm 
to  intervene  on  hb  behalf,  but  without  success. 

From  thb  time  he  ceased  to  have  any  political  inBoence. 
He  took  up  hb  residence  at  Utrecht,  wliere  he  dictated  a  rectsd 
of  hb  career,  poblishcd  in  1902  under  tbo  title  ti  Tkt  Memein 
of  Paul  Kntitr,  He  died  on  the  14th  of  July  1904  at  CUrm, 
near  Vevey,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whither  be 
had  gone  for  tbe  sake  of  hb  health.  He  was  buried  at  Pretoria 
on  the  following  t6th  of  December,  Din^an's  Day,  the  aniu- 
venary  of  tbe  day  in  1838  when  the  Boers  crushed  tbe  Zohi 
king  Dingaan— >  fi^t  In  which  Kruger,  then  a  lad  of  thirteo, 
had  taken  parL  Kruger  was  thrice  married,  and  had  a  large 
family.  His  second  wife  died  in  1891.  When  be  went  10 
Europe  be  left  hb  third  wife  in  L(«d  Rdierts's  custody  at  Pre- 
toria, but  ibe  gradually  failed,  and  died  than  (July  1901).  It 
wu  in  her  grave  that  the  body  of  her  husband  was  lirid.  It  is 
recorded  that  when  a  statue  to  President  Kruger  at  Pretoria 
was  erected,  it  was  by  Mrs.  Kruger*s  wish  that  the  bat  was  kit 
open  at  the  top,  in  order  that  the  tain-water  nugbt  collect  there 
for  the  l»rds  to  drink. 

Seel.  F.  ■n.nOotAt.P.Knxvntit^komai.Ziiid'AfiikaaMKh* 
SepMhliih  {Amsterdami_i89aJ;  the  Memoitt  alnady  raentioeed: 
F.  R.  Statnam,  Paid  Knpr  amd  kit  Tiwm  (1S98):  and,  amonc 
worin  with  a  wider  vope,  G.  M.  TheiL  BiOtry  <if  SMiik  AJrua 
((or  events  down  to  iSn  only);  Sir  J.  P.  Fitapatrfek,  The  TVommI 
Srom  Wilkim  (1899}:  nt  Tirna  Hutarj  0»  IParla  SmA  Afha 
(1900-9):  uid  £1?.  Hillier,  SoMtk  Afneam  jMkt  (1900}. 

KRUQERSDORP,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  it  m.  K.W.  of 
Johannesburg  by  rail  Pt^.  (1904),  >Oi073,  of  whom  6046  were 
whites.  It  b  built  on  the  Witwatersrond  at  an  dcvatioB  of 
5709  ft.  above  tbe  sea,  and  b  a  mining  centre  of  some  importance. 
It  u  also  the  starting-point  of  a  railway  to  ZeerustaiMlMafeLiiig. 
Krugersdorp  was  founded  in  1^7  at  tbe  time  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  tbe  Rand  and  b  named  after  President  Kruger. 
Within  tbe  municipal  area  b  the  Poardekraol  monumcDt  crtcjtj 
to  commemorate  tbe  victory  gained  by  the  Boers  under  AiHlrici 
Pretorius  in  1838  over  tbe  Zulu  king  Dingaan,  and  on  tbe  i6ih 
of  December  each  year,  kept  as  a  public  holiday,  large  numbers 
of  Boers  assemble  at  the  monument  to  celebrate  the  ewoi. 
Here  in  December  1S80  a  great  meeting  of  Boers  resadved  again 
to  proclaim  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal.  Tbe  foniul 
prbclamation  was  made  on  Dinpan's  Day,  and  after  tbe  defeat 
<4  the  British  at  Majuba  Hill  in  i88t  that  victory  wu  also 
commemorated  at  Paardckraal  on  the  r6th  of  December.  Tbe 
Qoontnent,  which  was  ilamaged  during  the  war  ot  1899-8904 
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wu  mtoied  hf  tbt  British  antlioritfes.  It  wa  at  Dooniop, 
near  Knigendorp,  that  Dr  L.  S.  Jamuon  and  hit  "  nidera  " 
■urreadcnd  to  Commandant  Ret  Cronje  on  the  and  of  January 
i8g6  <iee  Tiansvaal:  Bistory). .  At  Stokfootdn,  8  m.  N.W. 
el  Knigendorp,  are  -  lUneatone  caves  '™'"***^  beautiful 
atalactites. 

KROMAU  (in  Czech,  KruMln) ,  is  a  town  In  Bohemia  situated 
on  the  banks  qf  the  Moldau ,  (Vitava).  It  has  aboot  8000 
inhabitants,  partly  of  Csecta,  .partly  <^  German  nationality. 
Knimau  is  principally  celebrated  became  its  andent  castle 
wu  long  the  stronghold  of  the  Rosenberg  family,  known  also 
as  paiti  s  rase,  tbe  lords  of  the  rose.  Henry  II.  of  Rosenberg 
(d.  tjio)  was  the  first  member  of  tbe  family  to  reside  at  Knunau. 
His  son  Peter  L  (d.  1349)  raised  tbe  place  to  tbe  rank  of  a  dty. 
The  last  two  members  of  the  family  were  two  brothers,  VHlliam, 
created  i»ince  of  U raini- Rosenberg  In  1556  (d.  1591),  and  Peter 
Vok,  wlu>  played  a  very  large  part  in  Bohemian  history.  Their 
librarian  was  Wencedas  Bresan,  who  has  left  a  valuable  wwk  on 
the  annals  of  the  Rosenberg  lainily.  Peter  Vok.  of  Rosenberg,  a 
strong  adherent  of  the  Utraquist  party,  sold  Knunau  shortly 
before  his  death  (1611),  because  the  Jesuits  bad  established 
themselves  in  tbe  neighbourhood. 

The  lordship,  one  of  the  most  estentive  in  the  mtmarcbyt  was 
bought  by  tbe  emperot  Rudoli4i  II.  for  hit  natural  son,  Jnlhfa 
of  Austria.  In  1613  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  presented  the 
lordship  to  his  minister,  Hans  Ulrich  von  Eggenberg,  and  io 
1635  raued  it  to  the  rank  of  an  hereditary  duchy  in  his  favour. 
From  the  Eggenherg  family  Kiumau  pused  in  1719  to  Prince 
Adam  FYans  Kari  of  Schwaiaenberg,  who  wu  created  duke 
of  Kramau  In  1723.  Tbe  head  of  the  Sdiwanenbog  family 
bears  the  title  of  diike  <rf  Kramau.  The  castle,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  In  Bohetma,  preservca  much  of  iti  ancient 
character. 

See  W.  Bman.  Zhot  VOema  a  Auntkrla  aife  of  WiHiam  of 
Rosenberg).  1S47:  also  Ziwol  Pttn  Vein  »  JIwMMrte  (T  ifaof  Peto 
Vok  of  RoKfiberB).  iMo. 

KRDMBACHBR,  CARL  (1856-1009),' German  Byzantine 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Kilmach  in  Bavaria  on  the  33rd  of  Sep- 
tember 1856.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Munich 
and  Leipzig,  and  held  the  professorship  of  the  middle  age  and 
modern  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the  former  from  1897 
to  his  death.  His  greatest  work  is  his  GackiclUe  der  byutaini- 
tcktit  LitltnUw  (from  Justinian  to  the  faU  of  the  Eastern 
Emfdrei  1453),  asecond  edition  of  which  was puUished in  1897, 
witb  the  collaboration  of  A,  Ehrhard  (section  on  theology)  and 
H.  Gelzcr  (general  sketch  of  Byzantine  history,  AJ>.  395-1453)- 
The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  elaborate 
bibliographies  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  a 
special  supplement.  Krumbacher  also  founded  the  BytatUini- 
sche  ZatscMrift  (1892)  and  the  ByuttitHisclus  Arekh  (1898). 
He  travelled  extensively  and  the  results  of  a  journey  to  Greece 
appeared  in  his  Cruchuche  Reise  (1886).  Other  works  by  faim 
•re:  Quia  (1S97),  a  treatise  on  a  9th<entury  Byzantine 
poetess,  with  the  fngmenU;  Midud  Gykat  (1894);  "Die 
griechische  Litteratoc  des  Mittelalters "  In  P.  lUnnebcrg's 
Die  KuUur  itr  Cegeirmart,  i.  8  (1905) ;  Dm  Problem  der  tuu- 
grieciiscJten  Sckrijtspraeke  (1903),  in  which  he  strongly  opposed 
the  efforts  tA  the  purbts  to  introduce  the  classical  style  into 
modern  Greek  literature,  and  PtpvUlre  AufsSUe  (1909). 

KRVMBN  (KaooHEH,  Krooboys,  Kkus,  or  Caoos],  a  negro 
people  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  They  dwell  in  vUlages 
scattered  along  the  coast  of  Liberia  from  below  Monrovia 
nearly  to  Cape  Palmas.  The  name  has  been  wrongly  derived 
from  tbe  English  word  *'  crew,"  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Kruraen  were  the  first  West  African  people  to  take  service  in 
European  vessels.  It  is  probably  from  Kraob,  the  primitive 
name  of  one  of  their  tribes.  Under  Krumen  are  now  grouped 
many  kindred  tribes,  the  Grebo,  Basa,  Nifu,  &c.,  who  collec- 
tively nomber  some  40,000.  The  Krus  proper  live  in  the  narrow 
strip  of  coast  between  tbe  Sino  river  and  Cape  Palmas,  where 
are  tbeir  five  chief  vUlages,  Kniber,  Little  Krn,  Settra  Km, 
Nana  Km  and  King  WQUam's  Town.  They  arc  traditionally 


from  the  Interior,  but  have  long  been  aoted-aa  skilful  seamen 
and  daring  fishomen.  They  an  a  stout,  muscular,  broad* 
chested  race,  probably  the  most  robust  of  African  peoples. 
Hey  have  true  negro  features — skin  of  a  blue-black  hue  and 
woolly  and  sbundant  bail.  The  women  are  of  a  lighter  shade 
than  negro  Women  generally,  and  In  several  respects  come 
much  nearer  to  a  European  standard.  Morally  as  well  as 
phyakally  the  Krumen  are  one  of  tbe  moot  remarkable  races 
in  Africa.  They  are  honest,  brave,  proud,  so  passionately  food 
of  freedom  that  they  will  starve  or  drown  themselves  to  escape 
capture,  and  have  never  ttaffii^edln  slaves.  Politically  the 
Krus  are  divided  Into  small  commonwealths,  each  with  an 
hereditary  chief  whooe  duty  b  tim^y  to  represent  the  people  In 
tiieir  dealing  with  strangers.  The  real  government  is  vested 
iA  the  elden,  who  wear  as  insignia  iron  rings  on  thor  legs. 
Their  president,  the  head  (cthh-man,  guards  the  national 
symbols,  and  his  bonse  is  sanctnsiy  for  offenders  till  their  guilt 
Is  proved.  Personal  pr^wrty  Is  hdd  In  common  \tf  each  family. 
Land  also  b  communal,  but  tbe  rights  of  tbe  actual  cultivator 
cease  only  when  he  faib  to  farm  it. 

At  14  or  IS  the  Km  "  boys  "  eagerly  contract  themselves  fat 
voyages  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  Generally  they  prefer 
W(»k  near  at  home,  and  are  to  be  found  on  ahnost  every  ship 
trading  oa  the  Guinea  coast.  As  soon  as  ibey  have  saved 
eitou^  to  buy  a  wife  they  return  home  and  settle  down. 
Krumen  ornament  their  faces  with  tribal  marks — black  or  blue 
lines  on  the  forehead  and  from  ear  to  ear.  They  tattoo  their 
arms  and  mutilate  the  incisor  teeth.  A»  a  race  they  are 
singuUrly  intelligent,  and  exhiUt  thdr  entnpriae  in  nunwrous 
settlemeoU  along  the  coast.  Sierra  Leone,  Grand  Bassa  and 
Monrovia  all  have  tlieir  Km  towns.  Dr  Bleck  dasufies  the  Kro 
language  with  the  Mandingo  family,  and  in  thb  he  b  followed 
by  Dr  R.  G.  Latham;  Dr  KttUe,  who  published  a  Km  grammar 
(1854),  considers  it  as  distincL 

See  A.  de  Quatrefages.  and  E.  T.  Hamy,  Crwda  elkuica,  be  363 
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1890);  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston.  lAsris  (Loodoc,  1906). 

KRUMUCHBR,  FBIBDBICB  ADOLF  (1767-1845),  German 
theokvan,  was  bcm  on  the  13th  of  July  1767  at  Teddenburg, 
Westphalia.  Having  studied  theology  at  lingen  and  Halle, 
he  tiecame  sumsuvely  rector  of  tbe  grammar  school  at  MSrs 
(1793),  professor  of  theology  at  Duisbnrg  (1800),  preacher  at 
Crefeld,  and  afterwards  at  Kettwig,  Considori^ralk  and  super- 
intendent In  Bemburg,  and,  after  declining  an  invitation  to  the 
university  of  Bonn,  pastor  of  the  Ansgariuskiiche  in  Bremen 
(1834).  He  died  at  Bremen  on  the  14th  of  April  1845.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  religimis  works,  hut  b  best  known 
by  hb  PomMh  (1805;  {Ah  ed.  1876;  Eng.  trans.  1844). 

A.  W.  M&Iler  published  hb  life  and  letters  in  1849. ' 

His  brother  GormiBO  Daiozi  Kkwiiacheb  (1774-1837), 
who  studied  theology  at  Dubburg  and  became  pa^  snccestivebr 
In  Birl  (1798},  WUlbatb  (1801}  and  EUierfeld  (1S16),  was  tbe 
leader  of  the  "  pletbU  "  of  Wnpperthal,  and  pnUbbed  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  including  one  entitled  Di*  WaHderuHgm 
ItraeJs  durck  d.  WUsU  madt  Kanaa»  (1834). 

FxiEDKicH  WtLHEiM  KstnoiACHn  (1796-1868),  ton  of  Fried* 
rich  Adolf,  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Jena,  and  became 
pastor  succesuvelyatFrankfort(iSi9),RuhroTt(i8i3),Gcmarke, 
near  Barmen  in  the  Wuppenhsl(i8i5),"«iElberfeld(i834)- 1"» 
1847  he  received  «»  sv?<ABtment  to  the  Trinity  Church  in 
Beriin,  and  In ^>«»n«  chapWn  at  Potsdam.  He 
was  an  Inllue«\^51  «rttwAei  ot  the  EvanBdicsl  AlUsnce.  H« 
best-known  dt.  TMiiiUr  (.ifta^-iRM;  6th  tA. 
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Kmpp  (1787-1816},  had  purcbued  a  small  forge  in  that  town 
about  iSie,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  problem  of  manufactur- 
ing cast  steel;  but  though  that  product  was  put  on  the  marlcet 
by  him  in  1815,  it  commanded  but  little  sale,  and  the  firm  was 
far  from  prosperous.  After  his  death  the  worlcs  were  carried 
on  by  his  widiow,  and  Alfred,  as  the  eldest  son,  found  himself 
obliged,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  to  leave  school  and  undertake  their 
direction.  For  many  yean  his  efforts  met  with  little  success, 
and  the  concern,  which  in  1845  employed  only  113  workmen, 
did  scarcely  more  than  pay  its  way.  But  in  1847  Rrui^  made  a 
3  pdr.  muule-loading  gun  of  cast  steel,  and  at  the  Great  Ezbi- 
bkiott  of  London  in  iSji  he  exhibited  a  solid  flawless  ingot  of 
cast  steel  weighing  1  tons.  This  exhibit  caused  a  sensation  in 
the  industrial  world,  and  the  Essen  works  qirang  Into  fame. 
Another  successful  invention,  the  manufacture  of  wddless  steel 
tires  for  railway  vehicles,  was  introduced  soon  afterwards. 
The  profits  derived  from  these  and  other  steel  manufactures 
were  devoted  to  the  ezpanuon  of  the  works  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  artillery  with  which  the  name  of  Krupp  is  especially 
associated  (see  Oxduksce).  The  model  settlement,  which  is 
one  of  the  best-known  features  <rf  the  Knipp  works,  was  started 
in  the  'sixties,  when  di£Gculty  began  to  be  found  In  housing  the 
increadng  number  of  workmen;  and  now  there  are  v»ious 
"colonies,"  practically  separate  villages,  dotted  about  to  the 
south  and  south-west  of  the  town,  with  sdiools,  libraries,  recrea- 
tion grounds,  clubs,  stores,  &c.  The  policy  also  was  adopted 
of  acquiring  Iron  and  coal  mines,  so  that  the  firm  might  have 
command  of  supplies  of  the  raw  material  required  for  its  opera- 
tions. Alfred  Kiupp,  who  was  known  as  the  "  Cannon  King," 
died  at  Essen  on  the  r4th  of  July  1887,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  only  son,  Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp(i8s4-i9oi),  who  was  bom 
at  Essen  on  the  17th  of  February  1854.  The  Utter  devoted 
hinucU  to  the  finaiicia]  rather  tbaa  to  the  technical  of  the 
btidnesa,  and  under  Idm  It  again  underwent  enormous  eipamlon. 
Among  other  things  he  in  1896  leased  the  "  Geimania  "  ship- 
building yard  at  ^cl,  and  in  iqos  it  passed  into  the  complete 
ownership  of  the  firm.  In  the  latter  year,  which  was  also  the 
year  of  bis  death,  on  the  sand  of  November,  tlie  total  number 
of  moi  emfdoyed  *t  Essen  and  lu  usodated  wmka  was  over 
40,00a  BQs  elder  daughter  Bertlia,  wbo  succeeded  lum,  was 
married  in  October  1906  to  Dr  Gustav  von  fiohlen  und  Halbach, 
who  on  that  occasioi)  received  the  ri^t  to  bear  the  name 
Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach.  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
German  navy  invdved  furtbet  expansion  in  the  (derations  of 
the  Krupp  firm  as  manufacturers  ci  the  armour  plates  and  guns 
required  for  the  new  ships,  and  in  190S  its  capital,  then  standing 
at  £0,000,000,  was  augmented  by  £1,500,000. 

KROSBHSTEBH.  ADAH  IVAN  (1770-1846),  Rmdao  navl- 
gatM',  Iqrdrogr^dier  sad  adndral,  was  bom  at  Haggud  In 
Esthonia  on  the  tpth  of  November  r77o.  In  1785  heentered  the 
corps  of  tiaval  cadets,  after  leaving  which,  in  ,1788,  irith  the 
grade  of  midshipman,  he  served  in  the  war  agdnst  Sweden. 
Having  been  appointed  to  serve  In  the  British  fteet  for  several 
years  (i703-r79Q),  be  visited  America,  India  and  Chloa.  After 
publishing  a  paper  painting  out  the  advantages  of  direct  com- 
munication between  Russia  and  China  by  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be  was  aiq>ointed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  L 
to  make  a  voyage  to  the  east  coast  of  Asia  to  endeavour  to 
carry  out  tlte  project.  Two  English  sUpa  were  bought,  in  which 
the  expedition  left  Kroostadt  In  August  1803  and  proceeded  by 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Kamchatka,  and  thence 
to  Japan.  Returning  to  Eun^  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
after  an  extended  series  of  explorations,  Krusenstera  reached 
Kroostadt  in  August  t8o6,  Ids  being  the  first  Rnsdaa  ei- 
pedition  to  circumnavigate  the  wmU.  The  emperor  conferred 
■evcnil  honours  upon  him,  and  be  ultimately  became  admiral. 
As  dirccioT  of  the  Rusuaa  naval  school  Krusenstera  did  much 


KruwnMere's  Voyagi  Saumd  lie  WtM  m  i8oy-rlo6  wa*  prtJiAtd 
at  St  Petenbufg  in  1810-1814,  in  \  voIb.,  with  (olio  adas  of  ic^ 
platei  and  mapa  (Eng.  cd.,  a  vote.  1813:  French  cd..  a  vtJs.. 
and  atlas  of  )0  platM,  itao).  Hi*  nanative  coataina  a  good  maar 
important  di«coVeri«i  aad  rectificatioas,  especially  in  ttf  regtaa  a 
Japan,  and  the  coaUibutiooa  made  hy  tbc  varioui  nvam*  wm  of 
much  ideatific  Importance.  A  valuable  work  i>  hii  Atiai  At  FOcAia 
PaeifiqKt,  with  itM  accompanying  Stemtit  its  mlmairts  kydrafre- 
phimui  &t  Petcnbuiv.  1834-1817).  See  Uemev  by  Us  thothieT. 
Madame  Chariotte  Berahaidi,  tiandated  by  Sir  John  Rosa  (iSs6J. 

KRUSmVATS  (or  KbuSkvac),  a  town  of  Servia,  lying  in  a 
fertile  region  of  hUb  and  dales  near  the  ri^  bank  «4  tbc  Serviaa 
Marava.  Pop.  (tgoo),  about  lo^ooa  Knsbevau  is  ibe  c^ial 
of  a  department  bearing  the  same  nene,  and  has  aa  active  trade 
in  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  grain  and  livestock,  for  the  sale  of  vhick 
it  possesses  about  a  dozen  maileta.  It  waa  in  Krusbevais  that 
the  last  Servian  tsar,  Lazar,  assembled  Itis  amy  to  march 
against  the  Turks,  and  lose  his  empire,  at  Kosovo,  in 
The  site  of  liis  palace  is  marked  by  a  mined  enckisurc  containing 
a  fragment  of  the  tower  of  Queen  Hilitsa,  whither,- according  to 
legend,  tidings  of  the  defeat  were  brought  her  by  ctows  froo  the 
battlefield.  Within  the  enclosure  stands  a  church,  dating  froca 
the  feign  of  Stephen  Dusfaau  (i336-r3s6),  with  beautiful  tok 
windows  aad  with  Imperial  peacocks,  dragons  and  eaglet 
sculptured  on  ibe  walb.  Several  old  Tttrkiafa  houses  wete  Idi 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  besides  an  asdest  Tuitat 
fountain  and  bath. 

K8HATTRITA,  one  of  the  four  oripnal  Indian  caatea.  the 
other  three  lielng  the  Brahman,  the  Vaisya  and  the  Sodn. 
Ksbattriya  was  the  wanior  caste,  and  their  function  was  ta 
protect  tbe  people  and  abstain  from  sensual  ptcasun.  On 
tbe  rise  of  Brahmin  ascendancy  the  Kshaitriyas  were  repraaed, 
and  their  consequent  revolt  gave  rise  to  3uddhism  and  Jaiain, 
the  founders  of  both  these  rctigions  beloii^ng  to  tbc  Ksbattriya 
caste.  Though,  according  to  tradition,  tbc  Kshattiiyaa  wm 
all  exterminated  by  Parasurama,  the  rank  is  now  cooccded  to 
the  modem  Rajputs,  and  also  to  the  ruling  families  of  native 
sUtes.   (See  Caste.) 

KUBAN,  a  river  of  soutbera  Russia,  lidng  on  the  W.  slope  of 
the  Elbmt,  In  the  Caucasus,  at  aa  akitnde  of  ijasb  ft.,  racts 
down  the  N.  face  of  tbe  Caucasus  as  a  mountain  toncst,  bat 
upon  getting  down  to  tbe  lower-lying  steppe  country  S  of 
Stavropol  it  turns,  at  1075  ft.  altitude,  towards  the  N.W, 
and  eventually,  aawming  a  wester^  course,  enters  tbe  Gulf 
of  Ky^I-tash,  on  tbe  Bla^  Sea,  In  tbe  vidnltjr  ti  the  Stiaiu  «f 
Kerch.  Its  lowcroonneliealbraome  distance  throogh  marditv 
where  in  times  of  overflow  its  breadth  increases  from  the  lunul 
700  fL  to  over  half  a  mile.  Its  total  length  b  500  m.,  tbe  am 
ot  its  basin  ii,48oaq.m.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  73  iel, 
as  far  as  the  conflueace  of  its  tributary,  tbe  Laba  (200  m.  kmgV 
This,  like  Its  other  aSneats,  tbe  Bydaya  (tss  m.).  Unip,  aad 
Great  and  little  Zelemtak,  it  bom  tbe  lefL  The  Kubaa 
is  the  andent  Hypasfa  and  Vanbock  and  tbc  KUshdie  of  tbi 
Ciccaailans. 

KUBAS.  a  province  of  Rnnlaa  Caaca^,  hvriag  the  Sea  of 
Axov  on  tlie  W.,  the  tenltoiy  of  Don  Coauifa  on  the  N..  the 
government  of  Stavn^Kil  and  the  province  of  Terek  oo  tbc  E . 
and  the  government  of  Kutais  and  the  Black  Sea  district  on  the 
S.  and  S.W.  It  thus  omtain*  tbe  tow  and  nacshy  bnrtanli 
on  the  Sea  of  Asov,  tbe  westem  poctkn  ot  tbe  f ertOc  tfeppa 
of  northern  Caucasia,  and  tbe  northern  slopes  of  tbc  Caocasss 
range  from  its  north-weat  extmnlQr  to  the  Elbruz.  The  am 
Is  i^iiyo  sq.  m.  On  the  south  tbe  imivince  indndes  the  paraSei 
ranges  (rf  tJw  Black  Mountains  (Kam-dagh),  jooo  to  6000  fL 
high,  which  are  Interaected  by  gorgta  tliat  grow  dcipai  nnd  wider 
as  the  main  range  Is  appraadied.  Owing  to  a  rdativdy  wt: 
dimate  and  numerous  stieans,  these  mouatains  are  densrit 
dotbed  with  woods,  nndcr  the  shadow  of  whkh  a  ihak 


01  ine  aggregate  area,  nrae,  irecicn  piauu,  irom  icxx>  to 
sooo  ft.  high,  stretch  north  of  the  Kubafi,  and  are  profuse)/ 
watered  by  that  river  and  its  many  tributaries — the  Little  and 
Great  Zdenchuk,  Uiup,  Laba,  Byelaya,  Fshld>— mountain 
torreitts  that  rush  through  narrow  gorges  from  the  Caticasus 
range.  In  its  lower  course  the  Kubafi  forms  a  wide,  low  delta, 
covered  with  rushes,  haunted  by  wild  boar,  and  very  unhealthy. 
The  same  characteristics  mark  the  low  plains  on  the  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  dotted  over  with  numerous  semi-stagnant  lakes. 
Malaria  is  the  enemy  of  these  regions,  and  is  especially  deadly 
on  the  Tamafi  Peninsula,  as  also  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
and  middle  Kubaft. 

There  is  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Cool  is  found  on  the 
Kubaft  and  its  tributaries,  but  its  extraction  is  still  in^gnificant 
(less  than  10,000  tons  per  annum).  Petroleum  welb  exist  in  the 
district  of  Maikop,  but  the  best  are  in  the  Tamafi  Peninsula, 
where  they  range  over  570  sq.  m.  Iron  ores,  silver  and  zinc 
are  found;  alabaster  is  extracted,  as  also  some  salt,  soda  and 
Epsom  salts.  The  best  mineral  waters  are  at  Psekup  and 
Tamafl,  where  there  are  also  numbers  of  mud  volcanoes,  ranging 
from  small  hillocks  to  hills  365  ft.  high  and  more.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  in  the  plains,  partsofwfakhconwt  of  black  earth 
and  are  being  rapidly  populated. 

The  population  reached  1,018,419  In  1S97.  of  whom  1,788,631 
were  Russians,  13,916  Armenians,  10,137  Greeks  and  10,778 
Germans.  There  were  at  the  same  date  945,873  women,  and 
only  156,486  people  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  population 
in  1906  was  1,175,400.  The  aborigines  were  represented  by 
100,000  Circassians,  5000  Nogai  Tatars  and  some  Ossetea. 
The  Circassians  or  Adyghc,  who  formerly  occupied  the  mountain 
valleys,  were  compelled,  after  the  Russian  conquest  in  1861, 
cither  to  settle  on  the  flat  land  or  to  emigrate;  those  who 
refused  to  move  voluntarily  were  driven  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Most  of  them  (nearly  100,000)  emigrated 
to  Turkey,  where  they  formed  the  Bashi-baxouks.  -Peasants 
from  the  interior  provinces  of  Russia  occupied  the  plains  of 
the  Kubafi,  and  they  now  number  over  r,ooo,ooo,  while  the 
Kubafi  Cossacks  in  1897  numbered  804,373  (405,418  women). 
In  point  of  religion  90%  of  the  population  were  In  1897 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  4%  Raskolnika  and 
other  Christians  and  5-4%  Mahommedans,  the  rest  bemg  Jews. 

Wheat  is  by  far  the  chief  crop  (nearly  three-.quarters  of  the 
total  area  under  crops  are  utader  wheat);  tye,  oats,  barley, 
millet,  Indian  com,  some  flax  and  potatoes,  as  also  tobacco,  ore 
grown.  Agricultural  machinery  is  largely  employed,  and  the 
province  is  a  reserve  granary  for  Russia.  Livestock,  especially 
sheep,  is  kept  in  large  numbers  on  the  steppes.  Bee-keeping  is 
general,  and  gardening  and  vine-growing  ace  qireading  rapidly. 
Fishing  in  the  Black  SMandSeairfAsov,asaIso  In  theKutttS,  is 
important. 

Two  main  lines  of  railway  Intersect  the  province,  one  running 
N.  W.  to  S.E.,  from  Rostov  to  Vladikavkos,  and  another  starting 
from  the  former  south-westwards  to  Novorossiysk  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Black  Sei.  The  province  is  divided  into  aevto 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  whldi,  with  their  ptqnilatioiis  in 
1897,  are  Ekaterinodar,  capital  of  the  province  (65,697),  Anapa 
(6676),  Labinsk  (638S),  Batatpashinsk  (8100),  Uaikop  (34,191}, 
Temryuk  (14,476)  and  Veisk  (35,446)- 

The  history  of  the  original  settlements  of  the  varions  native 
tribes,  and  their  language  and  worship  before  the  introduction 
of  Mahommcdanism,  remain  a  blank  page  In  the  legends  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  peninsula  of  Tamafi,  a  land  teeming  with  relics 
of  ancient  Greek  colonists,  has  been  occu|ded  successively  by  the 
Cimmerians,  Sonnatians,  Kbasars,  Hongoh  and  other  nations. 
The  Genoese,  who  estabh'shed  an  extensive  trade  In  the  13th 
century,  were  expelled  by  the  Turks  In  1484,  and  in  1784  Russia 
obtained  by  treaty  the  entire  peninsula  and  the  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kubaft,  the  latter  bring  granted  by  Cathe- 
tineII.Ioi79StothcCossackioftluDnicper.  Then  commenced 


lor  [neir  pnysicai  strengtn  ana  endurance,  ine  native  moun- 
taineers, known  under  the  general  name  of  Circassians,  but 
locally  distinguished  as  the  Karachai,  Abadsikh,  Khakuchy, 
Shapsugh,  have  greatly  altered  their  mode  of  life  since  the 
pacification  of  the  Caucanis,  stQl,  however,  maintaining  Mabam- 
medanism,  speaking  their  vernacular,  and  strictly  observing  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  Exports  include  wheat,  tobacco, 
leather,  wool,  petroleum,  timber,  fish,  salt  and  live  cattle; 
imports,  dry  goods,  grocery  and  hardware.  Local  industry  is 
limited  to  a  few  tanneries,  petroleum  refineries  and  spirit 
distilleries.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bo.) 

KUBELIK,  JAK  (1880-  ),  Bohemian  violinist,  was  bom 
near  Prague,  of  humble  parentage.  He  Icamt  the  violin  from 
childhood,  and  ^ipcared  in  public  at  Prague  in  188S,  subsequently 
being  trained  at  the  Conservatorium  by  the  famous  teacher 
Ottakar  Sev&k.  From  him  he  learnt  an  extraordinary  tech- 
nique, and  from  1898  onwards  his  genius  was  acclaimed  at 
concerts  throughout  Europe.  He  first  appeared  in  London  in 
1900,  and  in  America  in  1901,  creating  a  furore  everywhere. 
In  1903  he  married  the  Countess  Czaky  Szell. 

KUBERA  (or  Kovzra),  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  wealth. 
Originally  he  appears  as  king  of  the  powers  of  evil,  a  kind  of 
Pluto.  His  home  is  Alaka  in  Mount  Koilasa,  and  his  garden, 
the  world's  treasure-house,  b  Chaitiaratba,  on  Mount  Mandara. 
Kubera  b  half-brother  to  the  dmon  Ravana,  and  was  driven 
from  Ceylon  by  the  latter. 

KUBLAI  KHAH  (or  Kaam,  as  the  supreme  ruler  descended 
from  Jenghiz  was  usually  distinctively  termed  in  the  13th  century) 
(111(^1194),  the  most  eminent  of  the  successora  of  Jenghiz 
(Chinghiz),  and  the  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Oiina. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Tule,  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of 
Jenghiz  by  his  favourite  wife.  Jenghiz  was  succeeded  in  the 
khanship  by  his  third  son  Okkodai,  or  Ogdai  (1119),  he  by  his 
son  Kuyuk  (1146),  and  Kuyuk  by  Mangu,  eldest  son  of  TuU 
(1151)-  Kublai  was  bom  in  iii6,  and,  young  as  he  was,  took 
part  with  his  younger  brother  Hulagu  (afterwards  conqueror 
of  the  caliph  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia) 
in  the  bat  campaign  of  Jenghb  (1136-17).  The  Mongol  poetical 
chronicler,  Sanang  Setzen,  records  a  tradition  that  Jenghiz 
himself  on  hu  deathbed  discerned  young  Knblal'i  promise 
and  predicted  his  distinction. 

Northern  China,  Cathay  as  it  was  called,  had  been  partially 
conquered  by  Jenghb  himself,  and  the  conquest  had  been 
followed  up  tin  the  Kin  or  "  golden  "  dynasty  of  Tatars,  rugning 
at  K'id-fing  Fu  on  the  Yellow  River,  were  com|rietely  subju- 
gated (1134).  But  Chinasouthof  the  Yangtszc-kiang  remained 
many  years  later  subject  to  the  native  dynasty  of  Sifng,  reigning 
at  the  great  city  of  Lingsn,  or  Kinsai  (King-a',  "capital"), 
now  known  ta  Hang-cbow  Fu.  Operations  to  subdue  this 
region  bad  comnwnced  in  1335,  but  languished  till  Mangu's 
accession.  Kublai  was  then  named  hb  brother's  lieutenant  in 
Cathay,  and  operations  were  resumed.  By  what  seems  a  vast 
and  risky  strategy,  of  which  the  motives  are  not  quite  clear, 
the  first  campaign  of  Kublai  was  directed  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  remote  western  province  of  Yunnan.  After  the  capture 
of  Tali  Fu  (well  known  in  recent  years  as  the  capital  of  a  Mahom- 
medan  insurgent  sultan),  Kublai  returned  north,  leaving  the 
war  in  Yunnan  to  a  trusted  generaL  Some  years  later  (1157) 
the  khan  Manga  himself  entmd  on  a  campaign  in  west  China, 
and  died  there,  before  Ho-chow  In  Szech'uen  (1159). 

Kublai  assumed  the  succession,  but  it  was  disputed  by  hb 
brother  Arikbugha  and  by  his  cousin  Kaidu,  and  wars  with 
these  retarded  the  prosecution  of  the  southern  conquest.  Doubt- 
less, however,  this  was  consUntly  before  Kublai  as  a  great  t»sk 
to  be  accomplbhed,  and  Its  fulfilment  waa  (n  his  mind  when 
he  selected  as  the  future  capital  of  his  empire  the  Chinese  city 
that  we  now  know  as  Peking.  Here,  in  1264,  to  the  north-cast 
of  the  old  dty,  which  under  the  name  of  Yenking  had  been  an 
occa^onal  residence  of  the  Kin  sovereigos,  he  founded  bb  new 


but  tutovn  smoDg  Mk  Hongob  knd  mtna  people  u  Kua- 
baUgh  ("dty  of  tbe  khan")  wu  finbbed  in  titf?-  Tbe  next 
year  war  againat  the  Sung  Empire  ma  remmed,  but  waa  long 
retarded  by  the  strenuous  defence  of  the  twin  dtlea  of  Siang-yaug 
and  Fan-cheng,  onoppoaiteaidca  of  the  river  Han,  and  mnaoMnA- 
ing  two  great  lines  of  approach  to  the  baain  ot  the  Yangtaae* 
kiang.  The  siege  ocaipied  nesily  five  years.  After  this 
Bayan,  Kublai'a  best  lieutenant,  a  man  of  hi^  military  genius 
and  noble  character,  took  command.  It  waa  not,  however, 
till  1376  that  the  Sung  capital  surrendered,  and  Bayan  rode 
into  the  dty  (then  probably  the  greatot  In  the  wmM)  aa  iu 
conqueror.  The  young  emperor,  wltb  Us  mother,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Kaan-baligh;  but  two  younger  princes  had  been 
despatched  to  tbe  south  before  the  fall  of  the  dty,  and  these 
successivdy  wen  proclaimed  enperK  by  tbe  adherents  of  the 
native  throne.  An  attempt  to  nwlnfilii  their  cnne  was  made 
in  Fu-kiea,  and  atterwardi  In  the  prorlnce  of  Kwaag-tnng; 
but  in  1979  these  efforts  wen  finally  extinguished,  ud  the 
fsithfol  mb^tn  who  had  inqrfred  them  terminated  the  atiaggle 
by  Jumping  with  his  young  laid  into  the  sea. ' 

Even  under  the  degenerate  Sung  dynasty  the  conquest  <tf 
southem  China  had  occupied  the  Mmgob  during  half  a  century 
of  intermittent  campaigns.  But  at  last  Kublai  was  ruler  of  idl 
China,  and  probably  the  sovereign  (at  least  nominally)  of  a 
greater  popolatioa  than  had  ever  adcndvledged  one  man's 
iupnmagr.  fei,  thottgh  U»  rule  wu  d^^ntcd  by  tbe  [xinccs 
of  his  bouse  in  Turfceataivit  was  aduowMged  by  those  <»i  the 
Volga,  whose  rule  reached  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  and  by  tbe 
family  of  his  brother  Hulagu,  whose  dominion  extended  from 
the  Oxus  to  the  Arabian  dout.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  name  and  character  of  an  anpoor  of  China  were  familiar 
aa  far  west  aa  the  Black  Sea  and  not  unknown  in  Europe. 
The  Cfaincie  scab  «4uch .  Kublai  conferred  on  his  kinsmen 
reigning  at  Tabila  an  itamped  upon  thdr  letters  to  the  kings 
of  France,  and  survive  fn  tint  ardiives  of  Paris.  ^  Adventurers 
from  Turkestan,  Persia,  Armenia,  Byianthun,  even  from 
Venice,  served  him  aa  ndnisters,  generals,  governors,  envoys, 
astronomen  or  physicians;  soldiers  from  all  Asia  to  the  Cau- 
casus fought  his  battles  in  tbe  south  of  China.  Once  in  bis  old 
age  (1387)  Kublai  was  compelled  to  take  the  fidd  in  penoD 
against  a  serious  revolt,  rdsed  by  Najvn, «  prince  ti  Ui  lanQr, 
who  held  a  vaat  domain  on  tbe  bordem  of  Mandiuiia.  Nayan 
was  taken  and  executed.  The  revest  had  been  stirred  up  by 
Kaidu,  who  survived  his  imperial  rival,  and  died  in  1301. 
Kublai  faimtelf  died  in  1 394,  at  the  age  of  seventy-el^t. 

Though  «  great  figure  in  Asiatichistoiy,- and  far  from  deserving 
a  niche  in  the  long  gallery  of  Asiatic  tyrants,  Kublai  misses  a 
record  in  the  short  list  of  tbe  good  rulers.  His  historical  locus 
was  a  happy  one,  for,  whilst  he  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  rise 
above  the  iruiate  barbarism  of  the  Mongob,  lie  retained  the  force 
and  wadike  character  of  hb  aaeeston,  wUdi  vanished  utterly 
in  the  efieminacy  of  tboee  who  came  after  hbn.  He  had  great 
intelligence  and  a  keen  dedre  for  knowledge,  with  ^tparently 
a  good  deal  of  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity.  But  hU 
love  of  sidendour,  and  bb  fruitlos  expeditions  beyond  sea, 
cnated  enormous  demands  Iw  momy,  and  be  shut  his  eyes 
to  tbe  character  and  methods  of  tboae  irimn  be  employed  to 
raise  it.  A  remarkable  narrative  of  the  opprca^ns  of  one 
W  these,  Ahmed  of  Fenfiket,  and  of  the  revolt  which  they  pro- 
voked, b  given  by  Marco  I^,  in  substantial  accordance  with 
tbe  Chinese  annab. 

Kublai  patronized  Chinese  literature  and  culture  generally. 
The  great  astronomicd  instruments  which  he  caused  to  be  made 
wen  long  preserved  at  Peking,  but  were  carried  oB  to  Berlin 
in  190a  Though  he  put  hardly  any  Chinese  into  the  first 
ranks  of  hb  administration,  he  attached  many  to  his  confidence, 
and  was  peisondly  popuhu  among  them.   Had  his  endeavour 
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Bnddhbm  the  leadiest  Instrument  fn  the  dviUaatlBB  at  ha 
countrymen,  and  that  system  received  hb  special  coontenuce. 
An  eariy  act  of  hb  nigu  bad  been  to  constitute  a  yaaag  Uma  of 
intelligence  and  letiiiing  the  head  of  tbe  Lamaite  Orarch.  and 
eventual^  also  prince  of  Tibet,  an  act  which  my  be  regarded 
aa  a  pncnnoty  fonn  of  the  mle  of  the  "  grand  lamas  "  oi  Lassa. 
Tlie  aane  ecdedastic,  MatI  Dhw«}a,  was  employed  by  Kublai 
to  devise  a  special  alfdutbet  for  use  with  the  M(»cal  language. 
It  was  chiefly  based  00  Tibetan  forms  of  Nagari;  some  coiis 
and  inscriptions  In  it  are  extant;  but  it  had  no  great  vogor, 
and  »oon  perished.  Of  tbe  spleodoor  of  hb  court  and  enter- 
tainments, of  hb  palaces,  summer  and  winter,  of  hb  great 
hunting  expeditions,  of  hb  revenues  and  extnordinaiy  papa 
currency,  of  hb  daborate  system  of  ports  and  mudi  ebe,  aa 
account  b  given  in  tbe  book  of  Main  Ma,  mbo  puacd  nasy 
yean  In  Kublai^  actvke. 

Wo  have  alliided  to  Ua  teeign  expeditions,  ■wUA  woe 
ahrwst  all  disastroua,  Neariy  all  arose  out  of  a  haiAie^ef 
for  the  nominal  extension  of  hb  emjntt  by  rUimji^g  sobmiwa 
and  tribute.  Expeditiws  against  J^pan  were  several  timo 
r^ieated;  the  lart,  b  is8i,  on  an  immense  scale,  met  with 
huge  disoomfitun.  KnUai^  preparations  to  avenge  ft  wne 
abandoned  owing  to  the  Intense  discoDtent  which  they  created. 
In  r  378  he  made  a  daim  of  submission  upon  Champa,  an  aiEifo: 
state  representing  what  we  now  cdl  Codun  CUna.  This 
eventually  led  to  an  attempt  to  invade  tbe  coontiy  tbroagh 
Toasting,  and  to  a  war  with  the  latter  state,  in  iriiicb  the 
Mongob  had  much  the  worst  of  IL  War  with  Banna  (or  Ifioi, 
as  the  Chinese  called  it)  was  piovdted  to  very  similar  fashioai,  bet 
the  result  was  more  favotirabie  to  KuUd's  anns.  Tbe  couurr 
was  overrun  as  far  as  the  Iirawaddy  ddta,  the  andent  cai&ia!, 
Pagfn,  with  its  magnificent  temples,  destroyed,  and  the  old  rojral 
dynasty  overthrown.  The  bat  attempt  of  the  kind  waa  a^ns 
Java,  and  occoned  in  tbe  bat  year  of  the  (dd  khan's  tdgo- 
The  envoy  whom  he  had  wmiwiMintiwi  to  daim  bomagc  was 
sent  back  with  ignominy.  A  great  armameot  was  equipped 
In  the  porta  of  Fitklen  to  avenge  thb  iasoh;  but  alter  sooi 
temponijr  inooea  the  fone  wai  oompdled  to  le-cnbuk  with 
a  loss  of  3000  nien._1lM  deatk  of  Kuhiai. prevented  fonkf 
action. 

Some  ether  cxpedltiona,  in  which  force  waa  not  med,  gntified 
tbe  khan's  vanity  by  bringing  back  prafesdons  of  V-r^r,  *>ib 
presents,  and  with  tbe  curious  reports  (tf  foreign  cowntriei  is 
which  Kublai  delighted.  Such  .eqieditions  extended  to  tbe 
states  of  southern  India,  to  castem  Africa,  and  even  to  llada- 
gaacat. 

Of  KuUd's  twdve  i>gf»<w*«»  sons,  Chin^im,  tbe  bwontc 
and  dedgnated  successor,  died  in  1384/5;  and  Tlanr,  tbe  son 
ot  Chingkim,  took  hb  place.  No  great  king  arose  in  tbe  dynasty 
after  Kublai.  He  liad  in  all  nine  succesaots  of  his  bouse  00  tbe 
throne  of  Kaan-baligh,  but  tbe  long  and  Imbedle  reign  of  the 
ninth,  Toghon  Timur,  ended  (1368)  in  disgrace  and  czpolacs, 
and  the  native  dynaaty  of  Bling  reigned  in  their  stead.  (H.  Y.) 

KUBTT8,  a  tribe  inhahiling  tbe  centrd  parts  of  Somatn. 
They  are  nomadic  savages  living  entirely  in  tbe  forests  in  sbekcrs 
o(  branches  and  leaves  bidh  on  platfonna.  It  has  been  sa^gesui 
that  they  reimacBt  a  Snmatian  abMi^nal  noe;  but  Dr  J.  G. 
Garaon,  reporting  on  Kubu  skulb  and  ^eletons  submitted  to 
him  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  declared  them  decidedly  Malx> 
tliouidi  the  fticsle  in  the  bair  nd^  indicate  a  certain  miiute 
of  negrito  Uood  (/mt.  AmOnf.  ItttO^  Itpnl  1884).  Tbey  an 
of  a  rich  tdive-btowu  tint,  thdr  hab  jet  black  and  iiKlinrd  ic 
curi,  and,  though  not  dwarb,  are  bdow  tbe  avenge  beig^L 

KUCHAN.  a  fertile  and  populous  dbtrict  of  the  ptxjviacc 
Khorasan  In  Petda,  bounded  N.  by  the  Rusdan  Transcaspiaa 
territory,  W.  by  Bujnurd,  S.  by  Isfarain,  and  exteodiiig  is  tbe 
£.  to  near  Radkan.   lu  area  b  about  jooe  sq.  m.  and  iu 
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population,  laudpoUy  composed  of  Zafannlu  Kurds,  docen- 
dants  of  tribes  settled  there  by  Sbsh  Abbas  I.  in  the  17th 
century,  b  estimated  at  100,000.  About  3000  families  arc 
nojpAds  and  live  in  tents.  The  district  produces  much  grain, 
35,000  to  30.000  tons  yearly,  and  contains  two  towns,  Kuchan 
and  Shirvan  (pop.  6000),  and  many  villages. 

KccKAN,  the  capita]  of  the  district,  has  suffered  much  from 
the  effects  of  earthquakes,  notably  in  1875,  1894  and  iSqJ. 
The  last  earthciuake  laid  the  whole  town  in  ruins  and  caused 
considerable  loss  of  life.  About  8000  of  the  survivors  removed 
to  a  site  7}  m.  E.  and  there  built  a  new  town  named  Nasseriyeh 
after  Nosr-ud-din  Shah,  but  known  better  aa  Kuchan  i  jadid, 
i.e.  New  Kuchan,  and  about  1000  remained  in  the  ruined  city 
in  order  to  be  near  their  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  old  town  is  37'  S'  N.,  58*  £., 
elevation  4100  ft.  The  new  town  has  been  regularly  laid  out 
with  broad  streets  and  ipacious  bazaars,  and,  situated  as  it  is 
half-way  between  Meshed  and  Askabad  on  the  cart-road  con- 
Dccting  those  two  places,  has  much  trade.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  10,000.   There  are  telegraph  and  post  offices. 

KUCH  BEHAR.  or  Cooch  Behas,  a  native  state  of  India, 
In  Bengal,  consisting  of  a  submontane  tract,  not  far  from 
Darjeeling,  entirely  surrounded  by  British  territory.  Area, 
1307  sq.  m.  Fop.  (looi),  5^,974;  estimated  revenue,  ;Ci4o,ooo. 
The  stale  forms  a  level  plain  of  triangular  shape,  intersected 
by  numerous  riven.  The  greater  portion  b  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  but  tracts  of  jungle  are  to  be  seen  In  the  north-east 
corner,  which  abuts  upon  Assam.  The  soil  is  uniform  in  char- 
acter throughout,  consisting  of  a  light,  friable  loam,  varying  in 
depth  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.,  superimposed  upon  a  deep  bed  of  sand. 
The  whole  is  detritus,  washed  down  by  torrents  from  th»  neigh- 
bouring Himalayas.  The  rivers  all  pass  through  the  state  from 
north  to  soulh,  to  join  the  mam  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
Some  halt-doEcn  are  navigable  for  small  trading  boats  throughout 
the  year,  and  are  nowhere  fordable;  and  there  are  about  twenty 
niinor  streams  which  become  navigable  only  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  streams  have  a  tendency  to  cut  new  channels  for 
themselves  after  every  annual  flood,  and  they  communicate 
with  one  another  by  cross-country  watercourses.  Rice  is 
grown  on  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  area.  Jute  and  tobacco 
are  also  largely  grown  for  export.  The  only  special  industries 
are  the  weaving  of  a  strong  silk  obtained  from  worms  fed  on  the 
castor-oil  plant,  and  of  a  coarse  jute  doth  used  for  screens 
and  bedding.  The  external  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Marwari  immigrants  from  Rajpuiana.  Among  other  improve- 
ments a  railway  has  been  constructed,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
loan  from  the  Britbh  governmenl.  The  earthquake  of  the 
1 2th  of  June  1S97  caused  damage  to  public  buildings,  roads,  &c., 
in  the  state  to  the  estimated  amount  of  £100,000. 

The  Koch  or  Rajbansi,  from  which  the  name  of  the  state 
is  derived,  are  a  widely  spread  tribe,  evidently  of  aboriginal 
descent,  found  throughout  all  northern  Bengal,  from  Purnea 
district  to  the  Assam  valley.  They  are  akin  to  the  Indo-Chinese 
races  of  the  nonh-east  frontier;  but  they  have  now  become 
largely  hinduizcd,  especially  in  their  own  home,  where  the 
appellation  "  Koch  "  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Their  total  number  in  all  India  was  returned  in  1901  as  nearly 
3)  millions. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  small  native  states,  the  royal 
family  of  Kuch  Behar  lays  claim  to  a  divine  origin  in  order  to 
conceal  an  impure  aboriginal  descent.  The  greatest  monarch 
of  the  dynasty  was  Nar  Narayan,  the  son  of  Visu  Singh,  who 
began  to  reign  about  1550.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Kamrup, 
built  temples  in  Assam,  of  which  ruins  still  exist  bearing  inscrip- 
tions with  his  name,  and  extended  his  power  southwards  over 
what  is  now  part  of  the  British  districts  of  Rangpur  and  Purnea. 
His  son,  Lakshmi  Narayan,  who  succeeded  him  in  Kuch  Behar, 
became  tributary  to  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  1771  a  competitor 
for  the  throne,  having  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  his 
rivals,  applied  for  assistance  to  Warren  Hastings.  A  detach- 
ment of  sepoys  was  accordingly  marched  into  the  state;  the 
Bbutiaa,  whose  interference  had  led  to  this  intervention,  were 


expelled,  and  forced  to  sue'  [or  peace  thnmsh  the  mediation  of 
the  lama  of  Tibet.  By  the  treaty  tdade  on  thb  occasion,  April 
i773i  tl>e  raja  acknowledged  subjection  10  the  0>mpany,  and 
made  over  to  it  one-half  of  his  annual  revenues.  In  1863,  on  tbt 
death  of  the  raja,  leaving  a  son  and  heir  only  ten  months  old, 
a  British  commissioner  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  direct 
management  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  the  prince,  and 
many  important  reforms  were  successfully  Introduced.  The 
mabaraja  Sir  Nripendra  Narayan,  G.C.I.E.,  bom  In  1S61,  was 
educated  under  British  guardianship  at  Patna  and  Calcutta,  and 
became  hon.  lieutenant -colonel  of  the  6tb  Bengal  Cavalry.  In 
1897-98  he  served  in  the  Tirah  campaign  on  the  staff  of  General 
Yeatmao-Biggs,  and  received  the  distinction  of  a  C.B.  He  was 
present  at  the  Jubilee  in  1887,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1S97, 
and  King  Edward's  Coronation  in  190a,  and  became  a  well-known 
figure  in  London  society.  In  187S  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  Brahmo  leader.  His  eldest  nn  was 
educated  in  England. 

The  town  of  Kuch  Behar  b  situated  on  the  river  Tuna,  and 
has  a  railway  station.  Pop.  (1901),  10,458.  It  contains  a  college 
affiliated  to  the  Calcutta  Univeraity. 

KUDU  (koodoo),  the  native  name  for  a  large  species  of  African 
antdope  (f.fl.),  with  large  oorkacrew-like  horns  in  the  nude, 


Male  Kudu, 

and  the  body  marked  with  narrow  vertical  white  lines  fn  both 
sexn.  The  female  b  hornless.  Sirepiiceroi  cafitniis  (or  S. 
sirtpsiuros)  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  true  kudu,  which  ranges 
from  the  Cape  to  Somaliland;  but  there  is  also  a  much  smaller 
species  (5.  imbrrbis)  in  East  and  Nonh-East  Africa. 

KUENEN,  ABRAHAM  (1818-1S91],  Dutch  Protestant  theo- 
logian, the  son  of  an  apothecary,  was  born  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember 1S28,  at  Haarlem,  North  Holland.  On  his  father's 
death  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  and  take  a 
humble  place  in  the  business.  By  the  generosity  of  friends  he 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Haarlem  and  afterwards 
at  the  university  of  Leiden.  He  studied  theology,  and  won  his 
doctor's  degree  by  an  edition  of  thirty-four  chapters  of  Genesis 
from  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  In  1853 
he  became  professor  cxtraordi nanus  of  theology  at  Leiden, 
and  in  1855  full  proicssor.  He  married  a  daughter  of  W. 
Muurltng,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Grimingen  school,  which 
made  the  fir-*  pronounced  brcac^v  wU^  CaVvinistic  theology 
in  the  Rc(o»   -A  CYwiA  ol  HoUand.  K-utnen  Wmselt  soon 
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the  idifioa  of  Imel,  De  godsdienst  van  ItraH  tot  den  omdtrtang 
MS  d4r  Joodscken  Stoat  (Eng.  tnni.,  1874-1875).  Thk  wii  fol- 
lowed in  187s  by  ■  study  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  De  profttm  en  de 
profttit  ondtr  Israel  (Eng.  tran».,  1S77),  Urgely  polemic*]  in  iu 
Kope,  uut  qiedally  dincted  •(aiut  thiMe  who  rest  theological 
ihqpDU  OB  tbe  fulfilineiit  of  pnpbecy.  Is  i88>  KueacD  went 
to  Engluul  to  ddiver  «  coune  of  Hibbert  lectures,  Naliamal 
MigiaHS  end  Unhenal  Rdipon;  in  the  following  yeu  he 
pre^iedat  the  congress  of  Orientaliits  held  at  Leiden.  In  1S86 
his  vohime  on  the  Hexaleuch  was  published  ia  Englaitd.  He 
died  at  Ldden  on  the  loCb  of  December  iSgt. 

Kuenen  wuaUo  tbe  author  of  manyanidn,  ^pera  and  review*; 
a  series  on  the  Hexateuch,  which  appeared  in  tbe  TktaUpttk 
T^diehriJI,  of  which  in  1866  be  became  iniat  editor,  is  one  <  If  the 
fiaett  products  of  modem  criticism.  His  collected  works  were 
translated  into  German  and  published  by  K.  Buddein  iSu.  Several 
of  his  work)  have  been  translated  into  Eiulish  tw  Philip  Wicksteed. 
See  the  article  in  HerzoK-Hauck,  RtokneyUopOdU. 

KUEN-LUH,  01  KwEM-LuM,  a  term  used  to  designate  gener- 
ally the  iDouniain  ranges  which  run  along  tlie  northern  edge  of  the 
great  Tibetan  plateau  in  Central  A^.  lo  a  wider  apiriicatioo 
it  means  the  auccession  of  ranges  which  extend  from  the  Pamirs 
on  the  W.  to  113  '  £■>  until  it  strikes  against  or  merges  in  th« 
steep  escarpmenU  of  the  S.E.  flank  of  the  BfongoUan  pUleau. 
In  the  narrower  acceptation  it  applies  only  to  those  ranges 
which  part  the  desert  of  Talcla-makan  on  the  N.  from  the  Hbetan 
plateau  on  the  S.  between  the  Pamirs  and  tbe  transverse  glen 
of  the  Kara-mum,  that  b,  nearly  to  the  ion^tudc  of  the 
town  of  Cherchen  (about  85}°  E.).  Althop^  the  use  of  the 
name  is  thus  restricted  in  geographical  usage,  the  mountain 
system  so  designated  does,  as  a  fact,  extend  eastwards  as  far  as 
the  great  depression  of  Tsaidam  (say  95*  £.)■  though  it  is  un- 
certain whether  its  direct  orographical  continuation  eastwards 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Astin-ta^  or,  as  F.  Grenard  and 
K.  Bogdanovich  believe— and  with  them  Sven  Hedla  Is  inclined 
to  agree— with  the  parallel  ranges  of  Kalta-alaghan  and  Arka- 
tagh,  which  lie  5.  of  the  Astin-Ugh.  At  any  rate  the  Astin- 
tagh,  whether  it  is  the  principal  continuation  of  the  Kuen-lun 
or  only  a  subsidiary  flanking  system,  is  itself  the  westward 
continuation  of  the  Nan-shan  or  Southern  Mountains,  which 
reach  down  far  into  China  (to  115°  E.). 

Taken  in  its  widest  meaning,  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains  thus 
stretch  in  a  wavy  line  for  nearly  3500  m.  from  E,  to  W.,  and 
while  in  the  W.  their  constituent  ranges  arc  folded  and  squeezed 
by  lateral  compression  into  a  breadth  of  some  i  jo-ioo  m.,  their 
summits  being  forced  up  to  correspondingly  higher  altitudes, 
in  the  E.  they  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  some  600  m.,  the 
ranges  being  in  that  quarter  less  folded,  and  consequently 
both  flatter  and  lower.  In  the  tectonic  structure  of  Asia  the 
Kuen-lun  forms,  as  it  were,  the  baclibone  of  the  continent.  In 
point  of  age  it  is  very  much  older  than  either  the  Himalayas 
to  the  S.  or  the  Tian-shan  to  the  N.  But  although  the  crests 
of  its  component  ranges  reach  altitudes  of  11,500  to  13,000  ft., 
they  arc  not  as  a  rule  overtopped  by  individual  peaks  of  com- 
manding and  towering  ehsvation,  as  the  Himalayas  are,  but  run 
on  the  whole  tolerably  uniform  and  relatively  at  little  greater 
altitude  than  the  lofty  valleys  which  separate  them  one  from 
another.  It  is  a  strikingly  marked  characteristic  of  the  northern 
edge  of  tbe  Tibetan  plateau  that  its  outermost  border-range  («.g. 
Western  Kuen-lun  and  Astin-tagh)  is  throughout  douUe;  and 
this  "  twinning  "  of  the  mountain- ranges,  as  also  of  the  inter- 
mont  lake-bauns  among  the  Kuen-lun  ranges,  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Tibetan  plateau. 

The  supierae  orographic  importance  of  this  Kieat  Central  Asian 
mountain  system  was  rccogniinl  in  a  fashion  even  by  the  ceographcrs 
of  ancient  Greece.  They  used  to  suppose  that  an  immense  range 
of  mountain*  crossed  Asia  from  west  to  cast  on  the  pjral  el  ot_the 
Island  of  Rhodes,  extending  throuah  Asia  Minor,  the  Kurdish  high- 
luds,  the  N.  of  Pcnia.  the  N.  ol  Bactim  {AfghaanUn},  the  Hia^ 


of  the  system  representing  it  as  a  complex  arrugenKOt  of  arvenl 
parallel  ranges,  ninniiw  in  wavy  lines  from  the  Pamirs  (76*  E.) 
eastwarda  lo  1 18*  £.  But  tbou^  von  Richtbofcn's  cetKral  coocep- 
tion  <d  tbe  Kueit-Inn  system  was  bcoadlr  soand  and  in  accnrdaace 
with  facts,  tba  detaila  both  of  Us  deacriptioa  and  of  that  o(  Lw 
pupa  Wegener^  require  now  very  considerable  fcvisMMi.  and  need 
even  to  be  in  part  recast,  as  a  coBseqoence  of  explocatmM  and 
inveatigatioos  made  since  they  wrote  by,  amtMgst  otben.  the 
Russian  eiplarers  N.  M.  Prsiiemlsfcy,  U.  V.  I^^vtsor.  V.  L 
Roborovsky,  P.  K.  Koilov,  K.  Bonlanovich.  V.  A.  Obrorhe*.  a^ 
(?)  Ska>i;  by  thcEngUshmenA.  D.  Cany.  A.  DalrieiA.  St  G.  R. 
Littledale,  H:  Bower,  U.  H.  P.  Dcasy  and  H.  &  WeDby;  \n  tte 
American  W.  W.  Rockhill;  the  Ffmchoen  J.  L.  Duti^deRfau*. 
F.  Greaard,  P.  G.  BonvaJet  and  Prince  tinrl  dYMfau;  by  tte 
Hunnrians  1-  voa  Locsy  and  Coant  SMcMnyi;  and  above  aB 
the  Swede  Sven  Hedin. 

Wufrn  JCiMii-iHi*.— On  tbe  east  tbe  Punir  bishlaiidi  m  fenced 
oif  from  the  East  Turfcotan  lowlaiMla  by  tbe  double  botdcr-ridge  of 
Sarik-kot  (the  Sarik-k<d  raiwe  and  the  Munagh  or  Kashgar  r«n). 
which  has  its  eastern  foot  down  in  the  Tarim  oasin  (4000-4500 11.) 
and  its  western  up  on  tbe  Pamirs  at  10,500  to  13,000  ft.  above  Ka> 
level,  while  its  own  summits,  «.£.  the  Muitagh-ata  (15,780  (t.*,  ihaot 
up  far  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  This  double  bmkr- 
ridae  is  continued  east  of  the  meridian  of  Yarkaod  or  Yarkect 
ijr  E.)  by  a  succession  of  twin  ranges,  all  running,  though  under 
different  lumes,  from  the  W.N.W.  to  the  E.S.E.  Accotdiog  to 
the  investigations  of  F.  Stoliczka  and  K.  Bogdanovich,  the  tamt 
fosMla  occur  in  both  sets  of  border  raiwes,  in  the  Sarik-kol  aad  ta 
their  eaatward  cootinuatknu.  1^.  oonts,  Siromalcplurat,  Brytttt, 
Alrypa  rttienlarit,  A.  lataimpni  and  A.  atpm,  IMriftr  terannJ*, 
ftc,  and  these  the  btter  geologist  assigiis  to  tbe  Oevoaian  epodk 
These  eastward  conllnuatMw*  of  the  doable  bocder-eange  <n  the 
Pamuv  are  the  oaastituent  *an|n  of  the  Knen^wi  peoper.  The 
name*  given  to  them  are  the  KiUan  or  KSSang.  the  fOtotan  aad  the 
Kenya  Mountains  in  the  mote  nonberly  raiwe  aad  the  Rasken  ct 
RaskatL  the  Sughet  and  the  UUuch-tagh  hfountaiB*  in  tbe  imr 
southerly  range.  Although  they  alTdecrcase  in  altitude  ftoB  wesi  u> 
east,  they  neverthdess  reach  elevations  of  i9aCMX>  ft^  with  iodividasl 
peaks  ascenditq  some  3000-3500  ft.  higher.  From  the  East  Tuihe- 
stan  lowlands  on  tbe  north  the  ascent  ta  very  iteep,  «ad  the  pau«s 
across  both  sets  of  rsnees  lie  at  great  altitudes:  for  nwnple,  tbe 
pass  of  Sanju-davan  in  the  lower  range  Is  16J15  it.  above  ssv-kvd, 
and  the  Kyxyl-davan.  farther  east,  b  16.900  ft.,  wtiilc  the  S«cbei- 
davan  in  the  nisher  nuiRe  is  1 7,835  ft.  The  latter  rai^  n  aepaiaud 
from  the  Karaxorum  Mountains  by  the  deeply  trenched  gone  of 
the  R«(kem  or  Yarkattd-darya,  while  the  deep  glen  of  the  Kan-laia 
or  Khotan-darya  intervene*  between  the  upper  (Sughet  Moontaici) 
and  the  lower  (Kilian  Mountains)  border-ranges.  Altoccthn  tks 
western  extremity  of  tbe  Kuen-lun  system  is  a  very  raucd  moon- 
tainous  region,  a  conaequence  partly  of  the  intricacy  of  tbe  ftanking 

range*  arid  spur*,  partly  of  the  powerful  lateral   |mi  ■■  m  to 

which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  partly  of  the  great  and  abr«pi 
differences  in  vertical  elevation  between  the  crests  of  the  ra^a  aad 
the  bottom*  of  the  deep,  narrow,  rugged  glens  between  than,  la 
the  broad  orographical  oisposteon  of  the  ranm  then  is  aoassdesaUe 
.limilariiy  between  north  Tibet  and  west  PerwB,  in  that  ia  both  casa 
the  ranees  are  crowded  together  in  the  west,  but  spwad  out  wider  as 
they  advance  towards  the  cast.  To  the  two  prinMal  raii(esin  tfca 
part  of  the  system  F.  Grenard,  wbo  accompanied  J.  L-  Dutmdl  dc 
Rhins  on  his  journey  in  1890-1895,  gives  the  names  tbe  AlMt-ta^b 
and  Ustun-tarii,  thoueh  he  names  no  less  than  six  parallel  rao^ 
altogether.  Now  as  Altyn-tagh*  ia  an  accepted,  though  in  pore 
of  fact  erroneous,  name  for  Astin-tagh,  it  is  dear  that  Grcna'd 
considers  the  main  Kuen-lun  ranges  to  be  continned  dincUy  t>e 
Astin-tagh. 

From  the  tranivwae  breach  of  the  Keriya-darya  (about  Si}* 
to  that  of  the  Kan-marcn  in  the  longitude  of  CherclKn  (aboLt 
8st*  E.)  the  parallel  border-ranges  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  tmd  :c 
the  E.N.E.,  and  here  occur  in  the  lower  or  outer  range  the  pasvs  -( 
Dalai-kurghaiMtft(t4,39oft.),Choka-davan,i«.Ljttk^de'aC1kiL  r 
Pass  (9530  It.)  and  others  at  altitudes  nngiag  fron  8600  ts 


*  In  "  OrograpMe  de*  Kweo-lua,"  in  Ztitsdvifi  dtr  GndlulmTt  ftj 
Erdkunde  sa  £rrfifi  {1891). 

*  It  is  used,  for  instance,  on  the  map  of  "  Iiwer-AsieB  "  (No.  6j1  ^ 
Slider'i  Hani-cUas  (td.  ijnj)  andlnlhr  Jtfnrnf  thi  niiMiiii  fii  isi  1 
Staff.  Etymologically  the  correct  form  is  Astin-tagh  or  Asiua-ta;V 
mcanins  the  Lower  or  Nearer  Mountains.  Ustutt-tsfh,  which  anirMrt 
on  Stieler'smap  as  an  allemalir*  name  for  Altyn-taah,  meatu  Ki^.r 
or  Farther  Mountains,  and  though  not  used  locally  of  any  rnn..'^; 
rangt,  would  be  apprmriately  employed  to  desgnate  the  biabcr 
^nd^  mora  soutbtrly  ef  tha  .twia  bordir«aatca  of  the  Ttaaa 
pUt^o. 
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ft.,  white  In  ttw  upper  nnce  are  tk>  At-te^van  (16,600  ft.), 
Vapkak-Uk-davsn  (13.550  (t.).  Sarihu-davan  (15,680  ft.)  anil  othen 
HOC  named  at  16,59a  and  17,300  ft. 

iUddUKurn-lun. — Between  the  upper  transverw  gleni  of  the  Kara- 
murcn  (or  Mitt  River)  and  the  Cberchen-darya  ttretche*  the  ihort 
range  of  Tokus^van.  From  it.  on  the  emit  aide  of  the  Cher  chen- 
daryC,  in  about  86*  E.,  the  component  ranBcaof  the  middle  Kuen-Iun 
betjn  [0  diverge  and  radiate  outwardiCt'^.  to  northand  to  louth}  like 
the  Enter*  of  the  outtpread  human  hand.  And  here  at  leatt  four 
principal  langes  or  groupi  of  rangM  admit  of  being  diecriniinated, 
nanuFy  ihe  Auin-tBgh,  the  Chiraen-tagh,  the  Kalta-alaghan  and  the 
Arla-tagh,  all  bebnging  to  the  mountainouil  country  which  borden 
on  the  north  the  actual  plateau  region  of  Tibet.  Although  thcK 
teveral  ranna,  or  lyitem*  of  range*,  differ  contlderably  in  their 
orDgraphical  characteriuica,  the  following  dficriptton  will  apply 
generally  to  the  entire  region  fram  the  Auin-tagn  louthwarae  to 
the  Arlu-tagh.    The  broad  feature*  of  the  ninace  configuration 
are  a  Mrie*  of  neariy  parallel  mountain-raiiEea,  running  from 
W.S.W.  E.N.E.  to  W.N.WrE.S.E.,  and  teparated  by  high  intermont 
\-alIey(,  which  arr  choked  with  divntegrated  material  and  divided 
into  a  cheauered  pattern  of  Klf-^ontained,  (hallow  lacuKrine  baiina. 
Ai  a  rule  toe  creita  of  the  langea  are  worn  down  by  aerial  denudation 
and  have  the  general  appearance  of  rounded  oomee.    Hard  ruck 
(mostly  gfuSxe  and  cryKalline  achirta,  with  red  aiKbtoae  In  place*} 
appear*  only  in  tbc  tiwwverw  alen^  whiek  are  often  choked  with 
tneir  iMbri*  In  the  form  either  of  Knivcl.«ad-*faingle  or  looae  block* 
of  Kooe  or  both.  Tbe  Rank*  of  tM  noantalo*  are  to  deeply  buried 
in  diiintentad  rnMoial  that  tbe  dUfereoce  in  venlcal  altitude 
betweOi  tne  floors  of  tbe  valley*  and  tbe  summit*  of  tbe  ranges  i* 
com p«ra lively  mall.    But  aa  each  auccesdve  range,  proceeding 
KKitb,  repreient*  a  higher  step  in  tbe  terraced  ascent  (tom  tbe  desert 
of  Gobi  to  tbe  plateau  of  Itbct,  the  ranges  when  viewed  from  tbe 
north  fre4]uently  appear  like  veritable  upstanding  mountain  range*, 
and  this  appearance  i*  anmttiated  by  the  general  steepne**'  of  the 
ascent;  wbereo*.  when  viewed  on  the  other  hand  from  the  aouth. 
these  several  ranges,  owing  to  their  long  and  gentle  slope  in  that 
direction,  have  the  appearance  o(  comparatively  gentle  awelling*  of 
the  earth'*  service  rather  than  of  well-defined  mountain  ranges. 
As  s  rule,  tbe  streams  Bow  alternately  east  and  west  down  the  inter- 
mont latitudinal  valleys,  until  the;^  break  through  some  tranivene 
glen  in  the  range  on  the  nmthem  side  of  the  valley.  In  the  western 

girts  of  tbe  system  they  mostly  go  to  feed  the  Kara-roui«n  or  the 
hcrchen-daiya,  while  farther  east  they  flow  down  into  some  larger 
self-contained  ham  of  internal  drainage,  *uch  a*  the  Acbik-kol, 
the  two  lake*  Kara-kol,  or  the  Ghai-kol,  and  even  yet  farther  east 
make  their  way,  tome  of  them  into  the  lakes  of  the  Tsaidsm  depres- 
sion or  become  lost  in  its  ends  or  in  those  of  the  Kum-tagh  desert 
on  the  north,  or  go  to  feed  the  headstrcams  of  the  great  nvers,  the 
Hwang-ho  ft'ellcnr  River)  and  the  Ysngtsze-kiang  (Blue  River)  in 
the  aouth.  It  appear*  to  be  a  rule  that  the  rivers  which  eventually 
terminate  in  tbe  desert*  of  Gob!  and  Takla-makan  grow  increasingly 
larger  in  magnitude  from  cast  to  west.  Another  law  appears  to  diMin- 
guish  the  hydrography  of  at  any  rate  the  great  latitudinal  valleys 
of  the  Arka-tagh  and  tbe  Chimen  valley  (north  of  the  Chimen-tagb} : 
the  stream*  flow  close  under  the  foot «  tbe  range  that  shut*  in  each 
individual  valley  on  the  nottb.  But  in  respect  of  jnedpitation  there  ia 
a  very  narked  difllerencc  between  the  vaileya  of  the  north  and  those 
of  the  south.  Whereas  both  the  mountain*  aAd  valley*  of  the  Aatin- 
tagh  and  of  tbe  AkatMasb  (the  next  large  range  to  the  Aitin.tagh 
on  the  south^  arc  arid  amfdesolate  in  the  extreme,  imillenasit  were 
with  the  desiccating  breath  of  tbe  desert,  those  of  the  Arka-tagh  end 
beyond  are  supersaturated  with  moisture,  so  that,  at  any  rate  in 
summer,  tbe  surface  is  In  many  parta  little  better  than  a  quaking 
quagmire.    Throughout  vegetation  is  scanty  and  faunal  life  poor 
in  species,  though  in  some  respects  certain  of  the  species,  t.g.  wild 
v^ks,  wild  asses  Ikulani),  antelo^ies  (oronto  and  other*),  marmots, 
hams  and  partridges  exist  locally  in  large  numbers.  The  wild  camel 
approaches  the  north  outliers  of  the  Aitin-Iagh,  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
ventures  to  enter  their  faitneues.    Bears,  wolves,  foxeii  goat* 
(koitrut),  wild  sheep  (oriAarir),  lizards,  earth-rats,  and  a  small 
rodent  (lethikan),  with  ravens,  eagles,  wild  ducks  and  wild  geese 
are  the  other  varieties  principally  encountered.    Tbe  vegetation 
consists  almost  entirely  of  scrubby  bushes  of  several  varieties,  in- 
cluding tamarisks  and  wild  briers,  of  reeds  (tdmi'it),  and  of  grass 
on  the  jaytaks  (pasture-groundi)  of  the  middle  ranges.    On  the 
Arka-ta^h  even  tne  moss,  the  last  surviving  representative  of  tbe 
flora,  disappears  entirely.    In  the  eastern  Astin-tagh  a  variety  of 
wild  tea  (fkay,  mountain  tea)  is  used  by  the  Mongols.    Gold  is 
abtained  in  very  small  quantities  in  a  few  places  in  tne  Astin-tagh 
and   the  Kalta-alaghan.     The  nomenclature  of  Ihe  numerous 
mncGs  in  this  part  of  the  Kuen-Iun  is  extremely  confusing,  owing 
;o  different  travellers  having  applied  the  same  name  to  different 
■angcs  and  to  different  travellers  have  applied  different  names  to 
vhat  is  probably  often  identically  the  same  range.    In  this  article 
he  nomenclature  adopted  is  thiit  employed  by  the  latest,  and 
>robably  the  most  thorough,  explorer  ol  this  part  of  Central  Asia, 
lamely,  Sven  Hedin.   Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
ill  the  longer  and  more  important  crossings  of  Tibet  and  its  northern 
nontane  region  have  been  nude  from  north  to  south,  or  vice  vena, 
hat  in,  tnawanely  aero**  tbe  langes,  and  compaimtively  lew  fiom 


east  to  west  along  tbe  Intermont  latttudlnal  valleys,  the  ideniificn* 
tions  between  range*  in  the  east  and  ranges  in  the  west  are  In  mora 
than  one  instance  more  or  les*  doubtful. 

The  Aitiii4atK  although  it  occupies  a  similar  position  to  the  twin 
range*  of  tbe  Western  Kuen-Iun.  in  that  it  forms  the  outemMMt 
escarpment  or  bordcr-rtdge  on  the  north  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.wouki 
appear  in  the  opinion  orthe  most  competent  judges  (e.g.  Grenard; 
Bcfdanovich,  Sven  Hedin,  Prahevalsky),  to  be  only  a  branch  or 
subudiary  rann  of  the  main  range  tit  the  Kuen-Iun.  It  is  not 
however  a  (ingtt,  long,  continuous  chain,  as  it  is  shown,  for  example, 
on  the  map  ofthe  Ruseian  general  *tafr,  but  con^sts  of  twoparallel 
main  range*,  and  in  the  ea*i  of  three,  and  even  to  the  N.E.  of  Issidam 
of  four,  parallel  main  ranges  flanked  throughout  by  several  sub- 
sidiary chains,  q>ura  and  dishoot*.  Beyond  that  it  swells  out  into 
the  vast  mwif  of  Anambaruin-ula,  which  is  traversed  by  at  least 
three  minor  parallel  chain*.  But  on  the  east  of  the  Anambaruin-ula 
it  once  more  contracts  to  two  main  ranges,  the  more  southeriy  being 
that  which  Prahevalsky  called  the  Humboldt  Range  (crosKd  by  a 
pas*  at  13,100  ft.).  This  branch  is  probably  continued  in  the  range 
which  overhaiws  the  Koko-noron  ttw  south,  namely,  the  south  Koko- 
nor  Rawe.  The  northern  branch  merges  eastwards  into  the  Nan- 
■ban  or  Southern  Mountains.'  The  passes  in  the  Lower  Astin-tach 
range  from  altitudes  of  to.iw  to  10,700  ft.,  and  in  the  Upper  Asim- 
tagh  at  11.770  to  iSfiBo  ft.  muh-davan),  though  one  pass  beside  the 
ChaAbltbau  b  only  9660  ft.  high.  And  as  the  relative  altitudes 
of  crest  and  pat*  remain  approiomately  the  same  as  in  the  Western 
Kuen4un,  It  h  evident  how  greatly  tbe  general  elevation  o(  tbe  twin 
border  ridge  decreases  towards  tbe  coat.  But  there  exist*  a  atriUng 
dilierence  between  the  m«t*  of  tbe  Astin-tagh  and  those  of  the 
range*  which  gjve  rue  to  the  gigantic  ridge  and  furrow  arrangement 
on  the  Tibetan  pUtcau.  "  Here  In  the  Astin-tagh  the  mountain*, 
like  tbote  in  the  Kuruk-tagh,*  are  indeed  severely  weathered,  but 
they  always  consist,  from  base  to  summit,  of  haid  rock,  bare  and 
barren,  most  frequently  piled  up  in  eccentric,  rueged  masses,  denti- 
culated, ;Mnnacled  crests  and  peaks.  On  the  Tibetan  plateau,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  most  of  the  range*  are  distinguished  by  their 
rounded  outlines  and  soft  consistency,  and  their  striking  poverty  in 
hard  rock,  which  in  the  best  case*  only  crops  out  near  the  summit*. 
There  too  diuniegiation  ha*  been  to  a  remarkable  extent  operatix'e. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  great  morphological  difference,  that  in  the 
former  regions,  the  Astin-tagh  and  the  Kuruk-tagh,  the  products 
of  disintegration  are  almost  always  carried  away  by  the  wind,  and- 
so  disappear;  no  matter  how  powerful  or  how  active  the  disintegra- 
tion may  be,  none  of  tbe  loosened  material  ever  succeeds  either  in 
fathering  amongst  the  mountains  or  in  accumulating  at  their  foot- 
The  climate  is  so  arid,  and  precipitation  so  extremely  rare,  that  the 
fine  powdery  material  falls  a  helpless  prey  to  the  winds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  precipitation  on  the  Tibetan  pbteau  is  so  copious, 
and  so  uniformly  distributed,  that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  loosened 
material  i*  titu,  and  cause*  it  to  heap  itsdf  up  in  rounded  masses 
on  the  Aanks  of  the  mountain*  that  are  its  primitive  sourer  of 
origin,  these  projecting  in  great  part  like  skeletons  from  the  midst 
of  their  own  ruins."  *  The  twin  range*  of  the  Astin-tagh  are  fairty 
equivalent  in  point  of  magnitude  and  regularity;  but  while  the  Lower 
Range,  on  the  north,  sensibly  decreases  in  altitude  towards  t  he  east.ihe 
Upper  Range,  on  the  south,  maintains  its  general  altitude  inaremark- 
able  way.  and  is  gapped  by  steep,  wild,  deeply  indeed  transverse 
glens  directed  toward*  the  north,  and  generally  fenced  in  by  dark 
precipitous  walls  of  rock.  The  great  valley  oetween  the  two  i« 
'  cut  up  into  a  series  of  self-contained  banns,  each  serving  as  the 
gathering  ground  of  the  brooks  that  run  down  off  tbe  adjacent 
mountain*.  Outride  the  lower  end  of  each  lat^  transverse  glen  th«re 
is  a  scree  of  eedimentary  matter.  These  screes  are  however  very  flat 
and  their  h>wer  edges  generally  reach  all  the  way  down  to  tlie  central 
part  of-  the  bann,  which  is  occupied  bv  an  expanse  of  yelkiw  clay, 
perfectly  Rat  and  fairly  hard,  as  well  as  dry  and  barren,  often 
cracked  into  polygonal  cakes  and  drawn  out  in  the  directkm  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  valley.  ...  But  though  the  great  mon^Mlcnical 
features  of  this  latitudinal  valley  forcibly  recall  the  latitudinal 
valleys  of  Tibet,  the  climatic  diflerences  give  rise  to  differences 
between  the  basinscorrespond.ing  to  the  differences  between  the  moun- 
tain-ranges themselves.  For  while  the  self-contained  basin*  of 
Tibet  generally  possess  a  salt  lake  in  the  middle,  into  which  In^ks 
and  streams  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  gather,  often  from  very 
considerable  distances,  these  self-contained  basins  of  the  Astin. 
tagh  ert  very  small  in  area,  and  it  i*  estrnnety  seldom  that  their 
centra!  parts  receive  any  water  at  alt.  only  in  (act  alter  comoaa 
rain.  These  terminal  lake*,  or  mon  atcwatdy  ■edimentary  pUns, 
arc  therefore  almcMt  alway*  dry."  * 

The  next  paralUi  f-nge  on  the  south,  the  Ahot».lotk,  and  the  valley 
which  separates  U  rmm  the  AsUn-taoVv,  »i*  wvaav  aiW  and  tratct- 
Icss.  The  valley  '^!^«n  «wiwa.\  ™™  '^J^-,?^'"* J 

"  hard,  dry,  «1;\^"°!Tmc  ot  cAJj."  « tWvw*A-«>*  Aa^^w  «\U 
contained  h^ri^^'Vc  e«»„„a\  x^plV»i\>a*'«»^^V  yattXedope. 


'The  North  .  .,n«AO» \^Ye-'™" 

(see_GoBi).   "^*^^\Ott''        ,^     _  ._^^4\M»VS.saAdHi«M!i. 
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tin  Rnaiian  ftnaal  itmR  bcus  tb*  raim  Oiimeii-luh.  Like  the 
Asdn-t^h  it  KKtchei  towardi  tbt  E.N.E.,  and,  like  It,  apM«n  to 
be  built  UP  of  gnniK  and  Mhitti,  but  iu  creM  la  freatly  denuded, 
to  that  it  !■  a  mere  cnimbUni  ikcletoo  pratrodiac  above  the  deep 
mattk  ol  diiinUinted  matcri^  whtcb  iomIu  ha  flanks.  The  ilopn 
on  both  Bonh  am  aouth  are  extremely  gentle,  but  that  on  \bt  touth 
b  ^ht  to  ten  timet  at  kiag  at  th^  on  tbe  north.  In  the  cait  the  fange 
it  mottly  narrow,  and  diet  away  on  tbe  edge  o(  tbe  Ttaidam  depcca- 
tion;  butin  the  weit  it  twelltout  into  tbe  lofty  and  imppwng  mate  of 
tbe  Ilve<himen  or  Shia-manglay,  which  it  capped  with  perpetual 
•now.  Tbb  part  of  the  range  it  cmaied  by  the  paat  ot  Chopur-alik 
atanaltttadeol  i6,i6oft.,  but  farther  catt  the  paitei  lie  at  allttudet 
of  I3j8o  to  10,510  ft.  The  latitudinal  valley  that  intervenei 
between  tbe  Akato-tagfa  and  tbe  next  great  range  on  tbe  touth,  the 
Chiroen-tagh,  tlopet  for  the  moat  part  caBtwardt,Irara  13,500  ft.  down 
to  the  thallow  talt  hike  of  Ghai-kol  or  Chiiaen-koli  (9305  ft.).  In 
the  wrstem  part  of  thia  valley  occur*  the  very  important  tianfverte 
«fater.divide  of  Gulcha^van  (14.150  ft.).  wUch  acparalet  the  baun 
of  the  Cherchen-darya  that  goea  down  into  the  Tanm  batin  from  tbe 
area  that  draint  down  to  the  Ghaa-kot,  wbkrh  belonat  to  the  Ttaidam 
depretHon.  Thit,  the  Cfaimen  valley^  containa  in  placet  a  good  deal 
of  drift-tand,  which  however  it  ttationary  in  tite  maaa  and  heaped 
up  along  the  northern  foot  of  tbe  ChimenHagh.  Nevenhdett  the 
Akato-tagh  it  only  of  actoodary  importance  in  tbe  general  Kuen-lun 
ayitem,  being  nothing  nme  thin  a  central  ridge  running  alon^  the 
broad  Kaldr  valley  tut  teparatea  tbe  Attin-tagh  from  the  Chuoea- 

latter  range,  tbe  Ckimm-la^  ia  identical  in  ita  weitem  parte 
wid)  the  Piaclik-tagb  and  is  the  catt  miiat  be  equated  with  the  Tati- 
dan  chain  of  Prsbevalaky;  and  it  b  probably  contimied  tveatwardt 
by  the  range  which  the  RuMlan  aqdonra  can  tlw  Moacow  Range  or 
the  Achik-tagb,  rnMiinc  aorth  of  tbe  Achik-kol  and,  according  to 
PisbevaUcy.  ceoMCting  on  tbe  veat  with  the  T^kua^lavan.  The 
Chimen-tagb  riaea  into  impoting  mmmitt,  MMae  rauodcd,  aome 
pyramidal  in  outline,  wbid  aic  capped  with  idow,  ihoagb  the  aaow 
BWtt  in  tnmmer.  Hib  range  acta  aa  k  **  breakwater "  to  the 
cloudt,  arretting  and  condennng  the  moittuR  which  b  carried  Dorth- 
wardi  by  the  touth  windt.  Hence  itt  dopca  aic  not  to  arid  at  (hoae 
of  the  Akato-tash  and  the  Attin-tagh.  Snow  falla  all  the  year 
round  on  the  Chimen-tagh,  even  in  July,  and  water  it  abundant 
everywhere.  The  touthern  alope  of  Uie  range  ia  gentle  but  thon. 
the  northern  alope  loi^  and  atem.  Gtata  ia  able  to  grow,  and 
aoinul  life  b  more  abundant.  Tbe  range  b  croaatd  by  pattet  at 
>3.970.  '3.>3f>  and  13,760  ft.,  and  tbe  Piaslik-tagh  by  a  paat  at  an 
aTtitude  ol  13.640  It. 

The  next  important  range,  atill  gcung  touth,  b  the  JToIla-Uaihaa, 
Carcy'i  Chimen-tagh  Range,  Prtbevaltky't  Columbua  Range  and 
the  range  which  b  varioutly  detignated  (e.g.  by  Pyevtaov)  at  tbe 
Ambal-athkan,  Kalga-laaan  and  Ara-tagfa.  Thu  latt  it,  however, 
properly  the  name  w  a  tnort  tecondary  range  which  ritet  along  the 
middle  (ara^  middle)  of  the  valley  between  the  Chimen-tagh  and 
tbe  Kalta-ala|ban.  Not  only  tt  it  of  lower  elevation  than  them 
both,  but  it  diea  away  towanu  the  weM,  tbe  valleyt  each  tide  of 
it  meeting  round  iu  extremity  to  form  one  broad,  open  valley,  with 
an  altitude  of  11,790  to  13,735  ft.  The  Ara-tagh  ia  craaaed  by  a 
pata  at  an  altituoe  of  14,343  ft.  In  the  Kalta-alaghan,  which  U 
tile  culminating  raafe  of  thu  part  of  the  Kuen-lun,  and  b  over^ 
topped  by  towerimg,  anow-dad  peaktf  the  pattet  climb  to  conaider- 
«bly  higher  ahitudn,  namely,  14J60,  14,470.  14430  u>d  14,190  ft*. 
whOe  ue  paaa  of  Aviai-davan  atcenda  to  15.700  ft.  Thb  raage 
■ppeara  to  be  tinkHl  on  to  the  Tokua-davan  liy  the  Muikk-tagh, 
in  which  tbeic  are  paatet  at  16,870  and  13430  ft-  It  It  poaaible 
however  that  tbe  Muiluk-tagh  belongt  more  Intimately  to  the 
Chimen-tagh  ayatem,  that  ia,  to  the  Moacow  or  Achik-kol  ranges. 
Indeed  Boedanovich  coondera  that  the  Toltuc-davan,  the  Mualuk- 
tagh,  tbe  Moacow  Range  and  the  Chimen-tagh  form  one  aingle 
dottly  connected  chain,  in  which  be  alio  pucea  Pnhevalaky't 
liolaied  peak  of  Mount  Kreml  (15,055  ft.).  Sven  Hedin,  whUat 
agreeing  that  thb  may  poatiMy  be  the  true  conception,  inclinea  to 
the  view  that  the  Achik-kol  Ranee  diet  away  lowardi  the  E.,  and 
that  the  Chimen-tagh  and  tbe  Kalta^bghan  merge  wcatwardt  into 
the  border-ianget  tlut  lie  north  of  the  Muxluk-tagn  and  the  Tokui- 
davan.  Unlike  moat  of  the  other  paialld  tanget  of  N.  Tibet,  the 
Kalta-alaghan  doet  not  decreaie,  but  it  increatea  in  elevation 
towards  the  eatt,  where,  like  the  Chimen-tagh,  It  abuta  upon  aod 
metgei  in  tbe  rangea  that  bonier  Tiaidam  on  the  aouth. 

Imniedtaiely  touth  of  the  Kalta-alaghan  comet  a  rebtively  deep 
depretaion,  the  Kum-kel  talUy,  forming  a  very  well-marfccd  feature  in 
the  phytical  conformation  of  thU  region.  It  u  croated  tranivenely 
by  a  water-divide  which  teparatet  the  baain  of  the  twin-lakM 
of  Kum-kol  (13,700  ft.)  from  the  baain  of  Taaidam,  aome  )soo  ft. 
lower.  The  floor  of  the  valley  conacquently  tlopet  away  m  both 
diiectiona,  like  the  Chimen  valley  between  the  Akaio-tagii  and  the 
Chimen-tagh  I  and  in  ao  far  aa  it  dopaa  wcatwardt  towardt  the  Kunt- 


Icol)  (i3,W5  ft.),  whicb  b  tato.  b  much  b^ger  (3S3  tq.  m.)  and  goct 
d»wn  to  dtttba  of  64  and  79  ft.  Farther  wcai.  tying  between  tl« 
Muluk-ttsb  and  tbe  Arfca-uigh,  b  the  lake  of  Aduk-kol  (13,940  fi.), 
i6jLm.  broad  aod  50  m.  in  drcuit. 

The  next  great  parallel  ranfe  b  the  lofty  and  impoMog  ilrteAfi, 
the  Przhevauky  Range  of  the  Rutaian  eTosrapbers,  which  hat  Rs 
caatward  continnationa  in  the  Mateo  Polo  Range  (general  altkode 
15,750-16,150  ft.)  and  Gurbu-naiji  Moontaint  of  Prtbevabky.  The 
Arka-tagh*  u  the  true  backbone  of  the  Kuen-lun  antem.and  ia 
Central  Aab  b  exceeded  in  elevation  onlyby  tbe  Tang-la,  a  loac  way 
farther  aouth,  thb  laat  being  probably  an  caMera  wug  of  TheRara- 
korum  Moontaint  of  tbe  Paoun  region.  At  the  eame  tune  the  Aria- 

ah  b  tbe  actual  bordcr-iai^  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  propcrli  •» 
cd;  to  the  touth  of  it  none  of  tbe  long  lucccaaioa  of  lofty  panU 
laoaea  which  ridge  the  Tibetan  highlandateemt  to  have  any  coueidea 
with  tbe  Kuen-lun  tyatem.  Of  great  length,  tbe  Arha-tagh.  wbach 
b  a  mountatn-tyatem  lathcr  than  a  range,  variea  greatly  in  coahgan- 
tion  in  different  parta,  lometimct  exhibiting  a  tCarpI^  defined  sab 
cictt,  with  teveral  lower  flanking  range*,  and  tomctimet 
of  numerooi  parallel  crettt  of  nearly  uniform  aldtnde.  Amonftf 
thete  it  U  pottible  to  dittinguiah  in  the  middle  of  the  ayatem  four 
ptedominant  ranges,  of  which  the  aecood  from  the  north  nombMi 
the  principal  range,  though  the  fourth  b  the  Ugbest.  The  pam 
acroaa  the  fine  range  (oortli)  lie  at  altitodet  of  15J675. 16.430, 17390 
and  18^00  ft.;  acrott  tbe  tecood  at  16.830,  17,030.  17,070  acd 
■7.330  ft.;  acroaa  the  thicd  at  i6,Soo,  16,660,  17.065,  ijfiya  aad 
17,880  ft.;  and  acroaa  the  fourth  at  16,540,  16,765,  16,780,  18.100 
and  i8,tio  ft.  The  creata  of  the  rangea  Ue  cmnpanitiv^  btiic 
higher  than  tbe  valleyt  which  acpatate  them,  the  altitndcs  ia  ibc 
latter  mnniag  at  14^0  to  16,700  ft.  if  not  ^bcr,  and  being  oa!; 
JJOO  to  1000  It.  lower  than  dte  cieatt  of  the  aocompaayia^  raaps. 
The  Arfca-tagh  tanget  do  not  culminate  in  lofty  jaggea,  r*-"^*^ 

pcnki,  but  in  broad  rounded,  flatttned  doaca,  a   

ieature  of  the  ayttem  throughout.  Thete  Arka-tagh  1 


recognltcd  as  rock  at  all.  The  culminating  aummita  of  the  ranges 
geoMaDy  ptcaent  the  appearance  of  a  flat,  imiadcd  awelUng.  aad 
when  they  are  crowned  with  gladert.  at  many  of  tfaent  arc.  tbex 
ahape  themadves  into  wltat  may  be  deacribed  aa  a  mantle,  a  bteait- 
plate.  or  a  flat  cap,  from  which  tappets  aod  frii^ea  project  at  into- 
vab;  nowhere  do  there  cxiat  any  of  tbe  long,  oarrow,  windins  glacier 
tongues  which  are  to  charactcnttic  of  tbe  Alpa  of  Europe-  But  not 
tbe  itightett  indication  baa  been  diacovmd  that  thcK  wountaiaa 
were  ever  panoplied  with  ice.  Tbe  p»oce»  of  diKBtcgrstioa  and 
levelling  down  nat  reached  luch  an  advanced  atage  Uat,  if  ew 
there  did  exist  evidence!  of  former  gladation,  they  have  now  becove 
entirely  obliterated,  even  to  tbe  complete  pulveriratioti  of  the 
erratic  blockt,  tuppoaing  Iberc  were  any.  Tbe  view  that  meets  the 
eye  aouthwarda  from  the  be^tt  of  the  Kalta-aluhaa  b  tbe  pictiae 
ol  a  chaoa  of  mountain  chains,  ridgea,  cretta,  peafa,  tpurr,  deiacWd 
miMM,  in  fact,  montane  conformationt  of  ev«y  poaeible  dejcriptinn 
and  in  every  poaaible  arrangement.  Immcdwtdy  north  of  the  Ma- 
tagh  the  country  b  ttuddcd  with  three  or  four  eaceptioaally  Komatec- 
uout  and  impoting  detached  raoontain  maaaea,  all  capped  with  tnae 
and  some  of  them  carrying  amall  gUckn.    AMwat  ttxm  a» 

Shqta  Monotnakha or  oieHonk'a C^ltlK <3h^^ 

'    Shuiha  MonowtaWm  leen  Irotn  •  difcrcK 

  ■  ■  awlfartkr 

.  iCMches  la 

 34,140  ft.    But  tbe  relationa  In  whicb  tbeae  detached 

mountain-maaaea  lUnd  to  one  another  and  to  tbe  Arka-tach  fachbd 
them  have  not  yet  been  ditddatcd.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Utla(h- 
mus-tagb  there  cxiit  numerout  indicatiotit  of  fonner  voloc^ 
activity,  the  eminences  and  aummitt  frequently  being  capped  wiu 
tuff,  and  mailer  fracnents  of  tuff  are  scattered  over  otber  pans  of 
the  Arka-tagh  ranges. 

Tlw  next  succeeding  parallel  range,  tbe  JCeW-rhth.  arUch  ■ 
continued  eastward*  by  the  Bayan-khara-ub,  between  tbe  npfxr 
headttreamt  of  the  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  River  and  the  Yugtoe- 
kbi»,  bdongt  oragraphically  to  the  plateau  of  Tibet. 

The  iiirrritinn  of  ranget  which  follow  one  another  boa  ttx 
deterta  of  Takb-makan  and  Gobi  up  to  the  plateau  proper  of  Tibrt 
riae  in  atept  or  terraces,  each  range  being  higher  than  tbe  ranfe  to  tit 
north  of  it  and  lower  than  the  range  to  the  touth  of  it.  Tbe  ddkrar* 
[n  altitude  between  the  loweai,  moat  northerly  range,  tbe  Lon' 
Aalin-tagh,  and  the  most  aoutheriy  of  the  Arka-tagh  rangri  aaaewa-t 
to  nearv  7500  ft.  Wth  one  exception,  namely  tnt  aimb  nut  li 
the  KuB-kol  vMey  to  the  Arka-tagh,  Ac  6m  thm  atcpa  an 


>Thb  it  the  cArrect  form,  Aiha-tagh  nMti^  the  Fncthw  or 
Remoter  Mountaint.   The  form  Akka-tagh  b  incomct. 
.  *  The  form  Tumcnlik-iafh  b  efroneout. 
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Individiially  the  tnggett;  whmas  the  Upper  Astin-tagh  exceeds  ihe 
Lower  Aftin- lag h  by  an  ahitude  of  some  1350  ft.,  it  ia  itself  exceeded 
by  the  AksTo-tn^h  to  the  extent  of  1760  ft.  There  is  also  a  cou- 
ndenUe  rue  o!  SSo  ft.  from  the  Akaio-tagh  to  the  Chimcn-tagh. 
But  between  the  Chimen-tajh.  the  Ara-tagh  and  the  Kalta  alaghw 
thoc  M  comparatively  little  difference  in  point  of  elevation,  namely, 
730  ft.  in  all.  The  biggest  ascent  is  that  from  the  Kalta-alaghan  to 
t£e  Arka-tagh.  namely,  neatlv  1850  ft.  The  ranges  of  the  Arl»- 
tagfa,  again,  run  at  pretty  nearly  the  same  absolute  general  altitudei, 
naniely,  16.470  lo  17,360  ft.  When  the  altitudes  of  the  intcrniont 
latitudinal  valleys  are  compared,  the  significance  orographicaily 
of  the  Chimen  valley  and  of  the  Kum-kol  valley  is  strikingly  cmpha- 
■ifcd.  Both  are  much  more  deeply  excavaied  than  alf  the  other 
btitudinal  valleys  thai  run  parallel  to  them,  the  Chimen  valley  being 
875  ft.  above  tihc  valley  to  the  north  of  it,  but  no  less  than  11,^5  ft. 
below  the  valley  to  the  south  of  it.  The  case  ol  the  Kum-kol  valley  ia 
altogether  exceptional,  for  it  lies  not  higher,  but  6S0  ft.  lower,  IhUI 
the  valley  tc  the  north  of  il,  and  consequently  Ihe  climb  up  out  of  it 
to  thefint  (on  north)  of  the  Arka-tagh  valleys  amounts  to  no  less  than 
3900  fc  llcncc  these  ten  parallel  ranf^ca  of  the  middle  Kuen-lua 
■yAem  may  be  groupicd  in  three  divisions — (i)  the  more  strictly 
bonier  nnecs  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Astin-tagh  and  the  Akato- 
t^h;  (l)  the  three  ranges  of  Chimen-ta^h,  Ara-tagh  and  Kalca- 
alagban,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  transitional  systoa 
between  the  foregoing  and  the  third  division;  {3)  the  Arka-tagh, 
which  CMWitute  the  elevated  rampart  of  the  Tibetan  plateau 
proper.  (J.  T.  Be.) 

Tlie  Ww-iiait  HigUaiult  overlook  Tsaidam  on  the  N.E.  They 
emlsaoe  a  tegion  jto  m.  long  and  26o  m.  wide,  entirely  occupied 
with  parallel  mountain  ranges  all  running  from  the  N.W.  to  tha 
SE.  Btoati,  Hat,  longitudinal  valleys,  at  altitudes  of  t7,ooo  to 
14.000  ft.  ($000  to  10,000  at  the  south-western  border)  and  dotted 
with  lake*  [Koko-nor,  9970  ft.;  Khara-nor,  13,385  (t.),  fill  up  the 
t^aoe  between  these  mountain  ranges.  In  the  S.E.  the  Nan-shan 
htghlaad*  abut  upon  the  highlands  of  the  Chinese  province  of  K,in- 
•uin,  and  near  the  great  northward  bend  of  the  Hwang-ho  t)>ey 
meet  the  CKarpmcnIs  by  whiL'h  the  Great  Khingan  and  the  In-shaa 
ranges  a«  continued,  and  by  which  the  Mongolian  plateau  sti-pa 
down  to  tht  lowbinds  of  China.  On  the  N.E.  the  Nan-shan  high- 
landa  have  iheir  foot  on  the  Mongolian  plateau  (average  altilude, 
4000  ft.),  i>.  in  the  Ala-shan.  On  the  N.W.  they  are  Iringed  by  a 
border  range,  the  Da-suc-shan.  a  continuation  of  the  Aslin-Iafhi 
which  riiea  to  12,200-13,000  ft.  in  its  passes,  and  Is  pierced  by 
•evcral  tiws  flowiyiK  v.-i>5t  to  Lake  Khala-chi  or  Khara-nor.  Tiua 
bortier-rattge,  v.l.Lch  continue.^  on  to  ihc  97th  meridian,  separatea 
Che  Nan-anan  range  from  the  Pe-than  range. 

On  the  S.W,  the  Nan-aban  mountaina  conabt  ol  abort  Imgular 
cbainab  wnuated  by  broad  plaiiu.  dotted  with  lakea,  which  difler 
but  ilightly  in  altitude  from  Twldam  (8S00-9000  (t.).  Neat  a 
BUccetMon  of  narrow  raogea  intervene  between  this  lower  border 
terrace  and  the  higher  terrace  (12,000-13,500  fL>.  The  first 
mountain  range  on  thia  higher  tarraoe  ia  Ritttf'e  range,  covered  in 
pan  with  extensive  anow-fielda.  The  pi  ait  ■  at  both  end*  of  thii 
anow.cUd  wuuiif  lie  at  altitudea  of  13,990  (t.  and  14,680  ft.  The 
next  range  ia  Hiinboldt  or  Ama-aurru  range,  which  run*  N.W.  to 
S.E.  from  the  Aadn-tagh  to  about  3B*  N.,  and  ia  perhapa  contiaued 
by  the  wuthem  Kuku  (Kolco}'Dar  range,  which  atiikei  the  Hwang- 
ho  with  an  elevation  of  7440  ft.    It  includea,  in  fact,  aeveral  other 

Eralid  rangea— «.(.  the  Mukhketov,  Semenov,  Sucaa,  Aleaander  III., 
in-«ariyk— the  mutual  telationa  of  which  are,  however,  not  yet 
flefinitdy  aettled. 

Small  lateral  chafat*  of  mountaina,  ruing  aome  2000  ft.  above  the 
general  level  of  that  plateau,  connect  the  central  Nan-ahao  with  the 
next  parallel  rangea,  namely,  tboae  of  the  eaatem  Nan-«haa.  The 
caulual  relatioru  of  the  latter,  as  wdl  as  the  namea  of  the  leveral 
conatituent  chaina,  are  equally  unMttled.  Thua,  one  of  then  U 
oamed  iadiscriminately;  Nao-afian.  Richtbofen  Range  and  Momo- 
ahan.  In  fact,  the  region  ia  dotmnatcd  by  three  rangea  of  nearly 
equal  altitude,  all  lifting  many  of  their  peab  above  the  anow-line. 
Finally,  there  ia  a  range  of  mountaina.  about  loyxn  ft.  high,  named 
Lung-ahan  by  Obruchev,  whk:h  bordeia  the  Kail-chow  and  Lian- 
chow  valley  on  the  N.E.,  and  belonp  to  the  Nao-ihan  aystem. 
But  the  Mnng  of  oases  in  Kan-rah  pnnnnoe,  which  atretchea  between 
tbe  towiu  named,  liea  on  the  lower  level  of  the  Mongolian  plateau 
(4000  to  5000  ft.),  so  that  the  Lung-ahan  ought  poaaibly  to  be 
regarded  at  a  continuation  of  the  Pc-»han  mountaiaa  of  the  CobL 
Generally  speaking,  tbe  Nan-ahu  highlanda  are  a  region  raised 
13,000  to  14,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  iatetaectcd  by  wild,  atony 
and  partly  snow-clad  mountains,  towering  another  4000  to  7000 
ft.  above  its  surface,  and  a.taiiBcd  in  narrow  paraUel  chaina  all 
running  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  chain*  of  mountaiaa  are  leverallv 
from  8  to  17  m.  wide,  iddom  as  much  as  35,  white  the  broad, 
flat  valleys  between  them  attun  width*  ol  30  to  >7  m-  A» 
»  rule  the  passes  are  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  to  14,000  ft.,  and  the 
peaks  reacn  18,000  to  ao.ooo  ft.  in  the  western  portion  of  the  high- 
lands, while  in  the  eastern  portion  tht^  may  be  aoont  MOO  ft.  lower. 
The  glader*  alao  attain  a  greater  developaent  in  the  weatera  portion 
of  the  Nan-than,  but  the  valley*  are  drv,  and  tbe  ilppes  of  both  the 
mountain*  and  the  valley*,  furrowed  oy  deep  ravines,  are  devoid 
of  vegetation.    Good  pasture  ground*  are  only  found  near  the 
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etreams.  The  soil  is  dry  gravel  and  clay,  upon  wfaich  bushes  of 
Ephedra,  Nitraria  and  Saliolcueae  grow  sparsely.  In  the  north- 
eastern Nan-shan,  on  (he  contrary,  a  stream  runs  through  each 
gorge,  and  both  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valley* 
are  covered  with  vegetation.  Forests  of  conifers  (Picea  obcnala) 
and  deciduous  trees — Przhevalsky's  poplar,  birch,  mountain  ash, 
Ac.,  and  a  variety  of  hushes — arc  common  everywhere.  Higher  up, 
in  the  picturesque  gorges,  grow  rhododendrons,  willows,  Pottnliila 
frulicosa.  Spnaeae.  Lonicereae,  Sec  and  the  rains  must  evidently  be 
more  copious  and  better  distributed.  In  the  central  Nan-shan  it 
isonly  iho  north-eastern  slopes  that  bear  forests.  In  the  south,  where 
the  Nan-shan  enters  Kan-suh  province,  extensive  accumulations  of 
loess  make  their  appearance,  and  it  is  only  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  hills  that  are  clothed  with  trees.  (P.  A.  KJ  1 

Authorities, — An  enumeration  of  the  works  published  before 
1890,  and  a  map  of  itineraries,  will  be  found  in  Wegener's  Vtrsuck 
finer  Orographic  dts  Kuen-lun  (Marburg,  I  Sol),  but  his  map  is  only 
approximately  correct.  Of  the  books  published  since  1890  the 
most  important  arc  Sven  lledin's  Scienlijic  Resulls  of  a  Journey  in 
Ctnl'oJ  Asia,  iSgg-lQOz  (Stockholm,  1905-1907,  6  vols.),  with  an 
elaborate  alias  and  a  general  manof  Tibet  on  the  scale  of  1 :  1,000,000; 
H.  H.  P.  Deasy's  In  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan  (London,  1901), 
with  a  good  map;  F.  Crenard's  vol.  (iii.)  of  J.  L.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins's 
Jfuiion  scienltfiqae  dans  la  kauU  Aiir,  i8m-i8os  (n.p.,  1897),  also 
with  a  very  useful  map;  W.  W.  Rockhill's  Diary  of  a  Jovnuy  ikro^ttk 
Mongolia  and  Tibet  in  tSgi  and  iSqj  (Washington,  1894):  M.  S. 
Wellby's  Throuth  Unknown  Tibet  (London,  1898);  P.  G.  Bonvalot's 
De  Paris  au  Tonkin  i  trovers  U  Tibet  ineonnu  (Paris,  1892) ;  St  G.  R. 
Uttlcdalc's  ■'  A  Journey  across  Tibet,"  in  Ceog.  Journal  (May  1896); 
H.  Bower's  Diary  of  a  Journey  across  Tibet  (London,  1894);  the 
Itveslm  of  the  Russian  Ceog.  Soc.  and  Ctog.  Joumai,  both  faiiim. 

KUFA,  a  Moalcm  dty,  lituatetl  on  tbe  ibore  of  the  Hindieh 
caaal,  abotit  4  m.  E.  by  N,  of  Ncjef  (33'  4'  N.,  44'  ao'  E.), 
waa  founded  by  tbe  Araba  after  the  battle  oif  Kadeaiya 
In  AJ>.  638  as  one  of  the  two  capital!  of  the  new  territory  of 
Irak,  the  whole  country  being  divided  into  the  tamids,  or 
dlstricta,  of  Basra  and  Kufa.  The  caliph  'Ali  made  it  hia 
rcudence  and  the  capital  of  hii  caliphate.  After  tbe  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Bagdad,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century, 
Ktifa  loat  ita  importance  and  began  to  fall  into  decay.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  igth  century,  travellers  reported  exteniive 
and  important  ruins  as  marking  the  andent  lite.  Since  that 
time  the  niina  have  Mrved  as  qnaniea  for  bricks  for  tbe  building 
of  Ncjef,  and  at  tbe  present  time  little  remaini  but  boles  la 
the  ground,  repreaenting  excavations  for  bricks,  with  broken 
ftagmenta  of  brick  and  glass  strewn  over  a  considerable  area. 
A  moaque  still  stands  00  the  spot  where  'Ali  is  reputed  to  have 
woishipped.    (For  history  see  Caupbatb.) 

KUHH,  FRAMZ  PEUZ  ADALBERT  (iSis-iSSi),  German 
philologist  and  folklorist,  was  bom  at  Kttnigsberg  in  Ncumark 
on  tbe  I9tb  of  November  t8i3.  From  1841  he  was  connected 
with  the  KOUniscbes  Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  director  in  1870.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  May 
1881.  Kubn  was  tbe  founder  of  a  new  school  of  comparative 
mythology,  based  upon  comparative  philology.  Inspired  by 
Giimm't Deutsche  iIytlMloiie,bt&nt  devoted  himself  to  German 
stories  and  legends,  and  publ^ed  iilUkisclu  Sagett  umd  JtSrcken 
(1843),  NorddeuUche  Sagem,  UiUehen  wad  Gebraudu  (1S48),  and 
Saien,  GebrSttclu  t$nd  liOrcMen  a*t  Westfalen  (1S59).  But  it 
is  on  his  researches  into  tbe  language  and  history  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  peoples  as  a  whole  that  his  reputation  u  founded. 
His  chief  works  in  this  connexion  are  ;  Zur  UlteiUn  GtschickU  dtr 
Indotenimtiscke*  VSlker  (1845),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
give  an  account  of  the  earliest  dvilixation  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples  before  their  separation  into  different  families,  by 
comparing  and  analyaing  the  original  meaning  of  the  wort^ 
and  stems  common  to  the  different  languages;  Die  Htrabkimft 
daPeuertiiHddaG9U^aMlu(.iSsg;at9td.  by  E.  Kubn,  under 
title  of  MyOutepscke  Studim,  1886);  and  Vbtr  EntncUunft- 
stufm  dtr  UyUHiMtdung  (1873},  in  which  he  maintained  that 
the  origin  t>f  myths  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  domain  of 
language,  and  that  their  most  essential  factors  were  polyonymy 
and  bomonymy.  The  ZeUickrifl  JUr  vergUickende  Sfrach- 
Jortckuni  ax/  dem  Gibielf  dtr  ImdogtrmanischeH  Spracheit,  with 
which  he  was  intimately  conneaed,  is  the  standard  periodical 
on  the  subject. 

See  olMtuary  notice  by  C.  Bruchmann  in  Bunlan's  BiegnMedm 
JtUutuek  (iSSi)  and  J.  Schmidt  in  tbe  above  ZtiUckrifi,  xxvi.  na.  6, 
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KOHIK  WIUT  (iS3r-i9eo),  Germtn  phyiiologiit,  wu  bora 
U  Butbofg  on  the  a8th  of  Ibbrch  1837.  After  attending  the 
gymawhiin  at  LUnebuig,  be  went  to  Gttttingen,  when  lut  master 
Ib  cbentbtiy  ma  F.  JfHSbkr  and  ta  piqnidosjr  R.  Wbsmt. 
^viag  graduated  in  iSjft,  he  itudied  under  vailow  famon 
physlolo^ts,  induding  E.  Du  Boia-Reymond  at  Beriin,  Claude 
Bernard  in  Paris,  and  E.  F.  W.  Ludvrig  and  E.  W.  Br&cke  in 
^neillla.  At  the  end  <rf  1863  be  was  put  in  charge  of  the  dwnical 
department  of  the  patbtdoglcal  laboratocy  at  Berlin,  under 
R.  von  ^nrchow;  fai  i86Bheiraai9>pafaitedprofessarof  physUogr 
at  Amsterdam;  and  in  i87r  he  was  dusen  to  succeed  H.  von 
Hdmbolta  in  the  same  capacity  at  Hddelbcrg,  wbcie  he  died  on 
the  toth  of  June  1900.  His  original  worii  falls  into  two  main 
groopo — tlte  physlalofy  of  musck  and  nerve,  which  occupied  the 
earlier  years  of  Us  Ufe,  and  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  which 
be  began  to  Investigate  while  at  Beriin  with  ^nrdlow.  He  waa 
abo  known  for  his  researches  oa  visioD  and  the  chemical  dtangcs 
occuning  ia  tlte  retina  under  the  influence  light,  llie 
vimal  pwpb,  deacribed  by  Fnni  Boll  In  x8t6,  he  attempted  to 
make  Uw  baris  of  a  photochemkal  theoir  of  viBca,  but  tboo^ 
he  was  able  to  cstahliih  its  importance  in  connexion  with  vi^on 
in  li^t  of  low  intensity,  its  absence  from  the  retinal  area  of  most 
distinct  vision  detracted  from  the  completeness  ^  the  theory  and 
ptectaded  Its  geogal  acceptance. 

RUU.  or  KuuVA,  a  town  of  Boma,  a  Mabanuiiedaii  state 
of  die  central  Sudan,  incorporated  b  the  British  protectorate  of 
Wgeria  (see  Boxnd).  KuLa  is  situated  in  la*  55*  N.  and  13' 
34'  E.,  4}  m.  from  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Chad,  in  the  midk 
of  an  extensive  plain.  It  is  the  headquarters  ^  the  British 
sdnlidBtntiDn  in  Boma,  and  was  foimeriy  tlte  residence  of  the 
native  sovereign,  who  In  Boniu  bean  the  title  of  sheho. 

The  modem  town  of  Kukm  was  founded  e.  1810  by  Shdkh 
Mahwnmed  al  Amin  al  KanemI,  the  deliverer  of  Bomu  from  the 
Fula  invaden.  It  is  aanxised  to  have  received  Its  name  from 
the  Ma  ox  monkey  btead  tree  {Admuonia  digUala),  of  which 
there  are  extenrive  ptantatiom  in  the  neighboariiood.  Kuka 
or  Kiuiukaou  was  a  common  name  In  the  Sudan  in  the  middle 
agea.  The  narabar  of  towns  of  this  name  gave  occasiOB  for 
Boeh  feopaptakal  eonfudoa,  bat  Idrisi  writing  in  the  iith 
ceotnir,  and  Ibn  Khaldnn  In  the  14th  century,  both  mention 
two  important  towns  called  Kaou  Eaou,  of  which  one  would 
seem  to  have  occupied  a  position  very  near  to  that  of  the  modem 
Kaka.  Iba  Khaldun  speaks  of  it  as  the  capital  of  Bomu  and  as 
situated  on  the  meridian  of  Trq>olL  In  1840  the  present  town 
was  bid  waste  by  Mabommed  Sherif,  the  ml  tan  of  Wadd;  and 
when  it  was  restored  by  Sheikh  Omar  he  buHt  two  towns  separ- 
ated by  more  than  half  a  mile  of  open  country,  each  town  being 
sunoundedby  wallsof  whiteclay.  It  was  probably  owing  to  there 
being  two  towns  that  the  plural  Kmkaita  became  the  ordinary 
iVtfr'^t*"^  of  the  town  in  Kaao  and  throughout  the  Sudan, 
tbo^thelnhabitantsuiedthesIngularXttAa.  Thetownbecame 
WMlUiy  and  p^niloUs  (containing  some  60,000  Inhabitants) ,  being 
a  centre  for  caravans  to  Tripoli  and  a  stopping-place  of  [nlgrinia 
from  the  Hausa  countries  going  across  Africa  to  Mecca.  The 
chief  building  was  the  great  palace  of  the  sheikh.  Between  iSsj 
and  187a  Kuka  was  viuted  by  several  English  and  German 
traveUers.  In  1893  Bomu  was  seized  by  the  ex-slave  Rabah 
(}.t.),  an  adventurer  from  the  Bahr-el-Ghasal,  who  chose  a  new 
Ufdtal,  Dikwt,  Kuka  falling  into  complete  decay.  The  town 
was  found  in  ruins  in  1903  by  the  British  expedition  which 
replaced  00  the  throne  of  Bomu  a  descendant  oE  the  ancient 
rulers.  In  the  same  year  the  rebuilding  of  Kuka  was  begun 
and  tlte  town  q>ecdily  regained  part  of  iu  former  importance. 
It  is  BOW  one  td  the  principal  British  atations  of  eastern  B<xiin. 
Owing,  however,  to  ibt  increasing  importance  of  Maldugari,  a 
town  So  m.  S.  S.  W.  <rf  Kuka.  the  court  of  the  shehu  waa  removed 
thither  ia  1908. 

For  an  account  of  Knfca  befeic  its  destruction  by  Rabah,  see  the 
TraMb  of  Hdorich  Barih  (new  ed..  London,  1890};  and  iSojbore  uw 
Stidam,  Iqr  GuiUv  Nachti^  (BcrUo,  1879),  i.  SSl-^Ai- 

XU  XLDZ  KUlf ,  the  name  of  an  American  secret  aaiodation 
gi  Soutiiem  whites  united  iOc  ■etf'frotecti«  and  to  oppose 
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the  Reoonstnictlon  measures  of  the  United  States  Congm. 
186S-1876.  The  itame  is  generally  applied  not  only  to  the 
(»dec  <rf  Ku  Kluz  Ktan,  but  to  other  siaaOar  fwrntm  thu 
existed  at  the  same  tlme^  andt  as  tht  Kd^ta  of  the  What 
Camdia,  a  Earger  otder  than  the  Klaa;  the  White  BrotlMshood; 
the  White  League;  Pale  Faces;  Constitutional  nuim  Gvanb; 
Black  Cavalry;  White  Rose;  The  'j6  Assodatioa;  and  faondieds 
of  smalla  sodetica  that  tptng  up  in  dte  South  after  the  Civil 
War.  The  object  waa  to  pmtect  the  wUtetduitag  the  diaettes 
that  followed  the  Civil  War,  and  to  oppoae  the  policy  of  the 
North  towards  the  South,  and  the  result  of  the  wbtdc  novemeoi 
was  a  more  or  less  succemful  tevofaitioa  apinst  the  Rcoxrumc- 
tioo  and  an  overthrow  of  the  govemmeBU  baaed  oa  ac^ 
■nSraie.  It  may  be  coovaied  to  aom  depce  to  soch  Km- 
pean  sodetica  as  the  Ckrbmian.  Young  Italy,  the  Tofeadband, 
the  ConfrCries  of  France,  the  Freemasons  in  CaihoBc  ooimtriei, 
and  the  VehmgcrichL 

The  most  important  orders  were  the  Ku  Khx  Klan  aad  the 
KnighU  (rf  the  WUte  Caadia.  The  lonMr  begaa  in  1865  ia 
Pulaski,  Tenneasec,  aa  a  social  dub  of  young  mo.  It  had  as 
absurd  ritual  and  a  strange  uniform.  The  memben  accideataCy 
discovered  that  the  fear  of  it  had  a  great  aver  the 

lawless  but  superstitions  blacks,  aitd  aoon  the  dub  espandcd 
into  a  great  federatioa  of  regnluoca,  absorliinff  Buineroua  local 
bodies  that  had  been  toroMd  in  tlie  abacaee  of  aVil  law  and 
partaking  et  the  natoie  of  the  old  English  nei^bourtwod 
police  and  the  ante-bellum  slave  patroL  The  Viliite  Camriia 
was  formed  in  1867  in  Louisiana  and  rapid^  spread  over  the 
sutcs  of  the  late  Confederagr.  Tlte  period  of  ee^aitatian  and 
development  of  the  Ku  Klux  Btoventcat  was  tnm  t86s  to  iSbi; 
the  period  of  greatest  activity  wu  bom  1868  to  1870,  aftcs  whxk 
came  tlie  decline. 

The  various  causes  asrigned  for  the  otigin  and  devdofncnt 
of  this  movement  werei  the  tbtfn^^  of  ftf *rt^  (O'^WBcsa 
in  the  South  for  several  yean  after  the  OvU  War;  the  trnnft 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  the  alien,  renegade  and  negro,  and  the 
belief  that  It  waa  mppaeuA  by  the  Federal  tioo^  whidi  con- 
trolled  elections  and  legislative  bodies;  the  ditfranchiaenet  of 
whites;  the  ^read  d  ideas  of  sodsl  and  poGtical  cvi^y 
among  the  negroca;  fear  of  negn  InsuncctioBs:  the  BiB^ag  ef 
n^ro  militia  and  the  disarming  of  the  whita;  ootngea  apea 
white  wnnen  by  black  men;  the  i"**'"™*  of  Noetbetn  adven- 
turers in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  (f.v.)  and  the  Union  Leagee 
In  alifnating  the  races;  the  bumiliatioa  of  Coafcdetaie 
soldiers  after  they  had  been  paroled— in  gener^  the  iaseoarity 
fdt  by  Southem  wliites  during  the  decade  after  the  cilfapse  of 
the  Confederacy. 

In  orgaalzadon  the  Elan  was  modelled  after  the  Federal 
Union.  Its  Prescript  or  constitution,  adopted  in  1867,  aad 
revised  in  1868,  provided  for  the  fidlowing  otganization:  The 
entire  South  was  the  Invisible  Empire  under  a  Grand  Wiard. 
General  N.  B.  Forrest;  each  state  was  a  Realm  under  a  Grand 
Dragon;  several  counties  formed  a  Dominioa  under  a  Geaod 
Titan;  each  county  was  a  Province  under  a  Grand  GJani;  the 
smallest  division  being  a  Pen  under  a  Grand  Cydopa.  The 
staff  officers  bore  similar  titles,  relics  of  the  time  when  the  ordtr 
existed  only  for  amusement:  Genii,  Hydras,  Furies,  GoUics, 
Night  Hawks,  Ma^,  Monks  and  Turks.  The  private  aiemben 
were  called  Ghouls.  The  Klan  was  twice  rcorgaiuBed,  in  1867 
and  in  1868,  each  time  being  mote  centialiied;  in  1S69  the 
central  organization  was  disbanded  and  the  order  cWn  gradu- 
ally dedined.  The  White  Camdia  with  a  similar  history  had  a 
similar  organisation,  without  the  queer  titles.  Its  memben  were 
called  Brothen  and  Knights,  and  its  officials  Commanders. 

The  constitutioos  and  rituals  of  thoe  secret  oidmhavcdedstB- 
tions  of  prjndpies,  of  which  the  following  ate  chatactsittic:  to 
protect  and  succour  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  cspeoal^  the 
widows  and  or^dians  of  Confederate  sddiers;  to  protect  mmihm 
of  the  white  race  in  life,  honour  and  prapetty  fren  the  encraadt- 
menu  of  the  biacks;  to  oppose  the  Radical  Republkw  pur^ 
asd  the  Union  League;  to  ddend  coustitutioaal  Aaty,  la 
ptcveat  usurpation,  emancipate  the  whiter  — a»  peace 
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and  order,  the  of  God,  the  principles  ctf  1776,  and  tbt 
politial  ud  lodil  nqnenutgc  of  the  white  noe>--iii  ihoEt,  to 
on»M  Afrion  ia  sovetnmait  ud  tadtty,  ud  to 

prevent  my  intennin^inf  of  the  imm. 

During  the  RccoBStmction  the  people  of  the  South  ncre 
divided  thus:  iwuly  aU  utive  whites  (the  moit  promineiit  of 
wImnii  wne  diafrtnchiicd)  oa  oat  Me  irrespcctire  of  fomier 
polidol  faith,  aad  on  the  other  side  the  ex-tltvei  orguiized 
ud  led  by  *  few  native  and  Nathein  white*  called  letpectlvely 
■cabiwa^  aad  carpet-bagKen,  who  were  supported  by  the 
United  States  govenunent  and  who  controlled  the  Southern 
State  gOTcnuaents.   The  Ku  Khiz  movement  ia  its  wider 
aspects  was  the  effort  of  the  fint  dam  to  destroy  the  control 
of  the  second  daaa.  To  eontnd  the  negro  the  Klan  played 
tipm  his  snpostitious  feais  by  having  night  patrols,  parades 
and  drills  of  sileat  boraemca  covered  with  white  sheets,  carry- 
ing skulls  with  coals  of  fire  for  eyes,  sacks  of  bones  to  nttk,  and 
weiring  hideous  masks.  In  calling  upon  dangerous  blacks  at 
night  tbey  pretended  to  be  the  spirits  of  dead  Confedentes, 
"  just  from  Hdl,"  and  to  quench  their  thirst  would  pretend  to 
drink  gallons  of  water  whidi  was  poured  into  rubber  aacks  con- 
cealed under  their  robes.   Mysterious  signs  and  warnings  were 
sent  to  disoideriy  negro  ptditidans.   The  wUtca  who  were  »- 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  blacks  were  warned  or  driven 
away  by  todai  and  business  oatradsm  or  by  violence.  Nearly 
all  southern  whites  (except  "  scalawags"),  whether  memben  of 
theaectetsodetiesornot,iniomeway  tofdtpait  in  the  Ku  Eluz 
movement.  As  the  work  ol  the  iocietim  ■ncceedcd,  they  gradu- 
ally passed  oat  of  erirtence.  In  smne  commiinlUea  they  fdl  into 
the  contrtd  of  violent  men  and  became  dmply  bands  of  outlaws, 
dangerous  even  to  the  former  members;  and  the  anarchical 
■specu  of  the  movement  ezdled  the  North  to  vigorous  oon- 
dcnmatioB.1  The  United  St^es  Congrem  in  1871-187*  enacted 
■  series  of  "  Fbrce  Laws  "  intended  to  break  ap  the  secret 
societies  and  to  control  the  Southern  elections.   Several  hundred 
arrests  were  made,  and  a  few  convictions  were  secured.  The 
dectioBs  were  controlled  for  a  few  yean,  and  violence  was 
checked,  but  the  Eu  KInx  movement  went  on  nntO  it  accom- 
plished its  object  by  giving  protection  to  the  whites,  reducing 
the  blacks  to  order,  replacing  (he  whites  in  centred  of  sodety 
and  sUtCt  expelling  the  worst  ol  the  carpet-baggers  and  scala- 
wags,  and  nullifying  those  laws  of  Congress  which  bad  resulted 
in  placing  the  Southern  whites  nnder  the  control  of  a  party 
composed  principally  of  cat-daves. 

AtrrnoaiTiES. — ^J.  C.  Letter  and  D.  L.  Wilson,  K*  Khix  Ktam 
(New  York,  190s) ;  W.  L.  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Stecnstnulim  in 
Alabama  (New  York,  190$^  and  Dotumtnlary  Bitlery  of  Rtttn- 
ttruction  (ClevelarMl,  1906):  j.  W.  Gamer,  Rec*nstmcUmt  m  liiitu- 
tippi  (New  York,  1901);  W.  G.  Brown,  Lomr  South  i»  Amtriean 
ifizlory  (New  York.  1901};  J.  M.  Beard,  JCk  K1%x  SkeUkes  (Phila- 
delphia, 1876);  J.  W.  Burgess,  Rtcomilnuliem  a»d  Ike  CanitiMieti 
(New  York,  1901}.  (W.  L.  F.) 

KUKU  KHOTO  ((3tinese  JCawf-Aiva),  a  dty  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Shan^l,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  In 
40"  50!  N.  and  iii*  45*  £.,  about  160m.  W.  of  Kalgan.  It  lies 
in  the  valley  of  a  small  river  which  joins  the  Hwang-ho  50  m.  to 
the  south.  There  are  two  distinct  walled  towns  in  Kuku  Khoto, 
St  an  interval  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  the  one  u  the  seat  of  the  dvil 
governor  and  ia  surrounded  by  the  trading  town,  and  the  otha 

>  The  judgment  of  the  historian  WitUara  Garrott  Brown,  himself 
a  Soutbemer,  is  worth  quoting:  "  That  violeace  was  often  used 
caanoc  be  denied.  Negroes  were  often  whipped,  and  so  were  carpet- 
bBgicera.  The  ineidents  related  ia  sucfa  stones  as  Tourgfe's  A 
PoiaPi  Erramd  mil  have  their  counterpart*  in  the  testimony  before 
congressianal  committees  and  courts  tA  law.  In  some  cases,  after 
repeated  wamii^s,  men  were  dragged  from  their  beds  and  slain  by 
persons  in  diigutse,  and  the  courts  were  unable  to  find  or  to  convict 
the  murderers.  Surrivora  of  the  oideis  affirm  that  such  work  was 
done  in  most  cases  by  persons  not  connected  with  them  or  acting 
under  their  authority.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove  their 
statements.  When  such  outrages  were  committed,  not  on  worthless 
adventurers,  who  had  no  station  in  the  Northern  communities  from 
which  they  came,  but  on  cultivated  persons  who  had  gone  South 
from  genuiaely  philanthropic  motivet—no  matter  how  unwivly 
or  tactlesaly  they  went  about  their  worit— the  natural  efiect  was  to 
botrif  y  ana  cnnge  the  North." 
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b  the  seat  of  the  military  governor,  and  stands  in  the  open 
country.  In  the  first  or  <AA  town  more  especially  there  ate 
strong  traces  at  western  Asiatic  influence;  the  hotues  are  not 
in  the  Chinese  style,  bdng  built  all  round  with  brick  or  stone 
and  having  flat  roofs,  while  a  Urge  number  of  the  people  are 
still  Mahommedans  and,  there  is  little  doubt,  descended  from 
western  settlers.  The  town  at  the  same  time  is  a  great  seat  of 
BoddhiBm— the  lamsseiics  fiMi*atnt«n,  it  Is  said,  no  less  than 
so,oao  persMis  devoted  to  a  leU^ous  lite.  As  the  BoutbCTn 
terminus  of  the  routes  across  the  desert  of  Gobi  from  Ulyasutai 
and  the  Tian  Shan,  Kuku  Khoto  is  a  great  mart  for  the  exchange 
of  flour,  millet  and  manufacttued  goods  for  the  raw  products 
of  Hmgolia.  A  CatboUc  and  a  Protestant  mlsdon  are  main- 
tained bi  the  town.  Lieut.  Watts-Jimes,  R.E.,  was  mvrdeied 
at  Kwei-hwa  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  io  1900. 

Earty  notkesof  Kuku  Khoto  will  be  found  in  Gerbill-m  (168^1608, 
b  Du  Halde  (voL  iL,  Eng.  ed.},  and  in  Astley's  CtUtctim  (voL  iv.) 

KUUA  (CUnese,  Ili-ko),  a  territory  in  north-west  China; 
bounded,  according  to  the  treaty  cf  St  Petersburg  of  1881,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Semiryechensk  province  of  Rus^an  Turkestan, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Boro-khoro  Mountains,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
mooataina  Khan-tengri,  Muz-art,  Terakei,  Eshik-baahi  and 
Narat.  It  comprises  the  valleys  of  the  Tekes  (middle  and 
lower  portion),  Kungbca,  the  Ili  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier 
and  its  tributary,  the  Kaah,  with  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
turned  towards  these  rivets.  lu  area  occupies  about  19,000 
sq.  m.  (Grum-Ctximailo).  The  valley  of  the  Kash  is 
about  160  m.  long,  and  is  cultivated  in  its  lower  parts,  while 
the  Boro-khoro  Mountains  are  snow'^d  in  their  eastern 
portion,  and  fall  with  very  steep  slopes  to  the  valley.  The 
Avral  Mountains,  which  separate  the  Kash  from  the  Kunghec, 
are  lower,  but  rocky,  niUccd  aad  difficult  of  access.  The 
valley  of  the  Kunghez  is  about  iso  m.  long;  the  river  flows 
first  in  a  gorge,  then  amidst  thickets  of  rushes,  and  very  small 
portions  of  its  valley  are  fit  for  cultivatioiL  The  Narat  Uoun- 
taina  in  the  south  are  alto  very  wild,  but  are  covered  with 
forests  of  decidooiia  trees  (ai^k  tn^  aptieot  tree,  Urcfa, 
poplar,  8tc)  and  irine  trees.  The  Tekes  Sows  in  the  mountains, 
and  pierces  narrow  gorges.  The  mouauins  which  separate 
it  from  the  Kunghez  are  also  snow-dad,  while  those  to  the 
south  of  it  reach  34,000  ft.  of  altitude  in  Khao-teagri,  and  are 
covered  with  snow  and  ^acieis — the  only  pass  through  them 
being  the  Muzart.  Forests  and  alpine  meadows  cover  thdr 
northern  slopes.  Agriculture  was  fonneriy  developed  on  the 
Tekcz,  as  is  testified  by  old  irrigation  canals.  The  Ui  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Kunghez  vrith  the  Tekcz,  and  lot  lao  m. 
it  flows  through  Kulja,  its  valley  reaching  a  width  of  so  m.  at 
Horgos-koliat  This  valley  Is  famed  for  iu  fertility^  and  Is 
admirably  irrigated  by  canals,  part  of  which,  however,  feD 
into  decay  after  55,000  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Russian 
territory  in  18S1.  The  dimate  of  this  part  of  the  valley  is, 
of  coarse,  continental— frosts  of  -  as*  F.  and  heats  <rf  170"  P. 
being  ezperieaced— hut  aaow  lasts  only  for  one  and  a  half 
months,  and  the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  the  proximity 
of  the  high  mountains.  Apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  some 
vines  are  grown,  as  also  some  cotton-trees  near  the  town  of 
Kulja,  wheia  the  avenge  jeaity  tempetatuie  Is  48">5  F. 
(January  15",  July  77*).  Bariey  b  grown  up  to  an  altitude  ol 
6500  ft. 

The  .population  may  number  about  195,000,  of  whom 
75,000  are  settled  and  about  50,000  nomads  (Grum-Grxtmailo). 
The  Taranchis  from  East  Turkestan  leptesent  about  40% 
of  the  population;  about  40,000  of  them  left  Kulja  when  the 
Russian  troops  evacuated  the  territory,  and  the  CWnese  govern- 
ment sent  Some  8000  f  amiUcs  troia  ttfteient  towns  ol  Kashgaria 
to  take  their  olace.   Tbtte  aie.  a^tw^  «f  ^  Sibos 

and  SoloTte.  ,  c5o  «■  ^^'^v^rA^ 

nsufli^*    »»*^tteW  ^^•^  W>  *^  ^S3S^  A  «A  sxn 
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KULM— KULU 


found  in  dificmt  {dacet,  *T*^*"r  •boot  KuIJa,  but  the 
biify  ddi  capfa  om  ud  diver  ca»  hnvn  cnacd  to  Im 

The  chief  towns  ue  Suidun,  aqrital  of  the  province,  tnd 
Kulja.  The  Utter  (Old  Kulja)  b  od  the  Di  river.  It  ii  one 
of  tin  chief  dtia  ^  the  rq^m,  owini  to  the  importance  t4  iti 
banin,  and  b  the  aeat  of  the  Ruiaiu  oonaol  and  a  tdigi^th 
lUtioo.  The  walkd  town  b  nearly  aquaie,  each  tide  befaig 
about  a  mOe  in  length;  and  the  walli  are  not  only  30  ft.  but 
broad  eitou^  <»i  tbe  top  to  wrve  as  a  carriage  drive.  Two  broad 
•tteets  cat  the  endoied  area  into  four  nearly  equal  eectiona. 
Since  1870  a  RniiBn  aubucb  has  been  laid  not  cn  a  wide  acnk. 
The  booea  of  KuIJa  are  almoat  all  day-bdli  and  flat^oofed, 
and  except  in  the  spedal  Chinese  quarter  in  the  enatem  aid  of 
the  town  only  a  few  public  buildings  ibow  the  f"*iifmT  of 
Cbioeae  architecture.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  ate  the 
T^ianeU  and  Dungan  mosques,  both  wUh  tnned-up  roob, 
and  the  btter  with  a  pagoda-kxddng  mlnaicL  The  pc^tulatlon 
b  mainly  Mahommedan,  and  there  are  mly  two  Buddhist 
pagodas.  A  small  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  church  main- 
tained iU  eaistence  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  modem 
times.  Paper  and  vermicelU  are  manufactured  with  rude 
anillances  in  the  town.  The  outakirU  aie  ilcUy  cultivated 
with  wheat,,  barley,  lucerne  and  potties.  Schu^r  estimated 
the  pc^nilation,  which  includes  Tarancliis,  Oungans,  Saits, 
Chinese,  Kalmwfca  and  Russians,  at  10,000  in  1S73;  it  has 
since  Incnased. 

New  Kulja,  Minchu  Eulja,  or  IB,  iridcfa  Bes  lower  down 
the  valley  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream,  has  been  a  pile 
of  ruins  since  the  tenible  massacre  of  aB  its  inhabitanU  by  the 
insurgent  Dungans  in  1868.  It  was  [nieviously  the  seat  of 
the  Chinese  government  for  the  province,  with  a  huge  penal 
otablishment  and  strptig  garrison;  iu  populatkn  was  about 
70,000. 

HiKory.— Two  centuries  B.C.  the  region  was  occupied  by 
the  fair  and  trfuo'^yed  Ussuns,  who  were  driven  away  in  the 
6th  century  of  onr  era  by  the  northern  Huns.  Later  the  Kulja 
tcrritoiy  became  a  dependency  of  Dsungaria.  The  Uigurs, 
and  in  the  nth  century  the  Kara-Khitai,  took  possession  of 
it  in  turn.  Jenghiz  Khan  conquered  Kulja  in  the  13th  century, 
and  the  Mongol  Khans  resided  in  the  valley  of  the  Hi.  It  b 
supposed  (Crum-Grainailo)  that  the  Oirads  conqoeied  it  at  the 
end  of  the  r6th  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century;  they 
kept  it  till  1755,  when  the  (^linese  annexed  it.  During  the 
insurrection  of  1864  the  Dungans  and  the  Taranchb  formed 
here  the  Taranchl  sultanate,  and  tbb  led  to  the  ocaqntion  of 
Kulja  by  the  Ruarfana  m  1871.  Ten  ytm  later  the  tenitory 
was  restored  to  China. 

KUUI  (Cdlii}>  (i)  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
West  Prus^,  ^  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Thorn,  on  an  devation 
above  the  pUin,  and  t  m.  E.  of  the  Visttja,  Pop.  (1905), 
11,665.  It  b  sarrounded  by  old  walls,  dating  from  the  13th 
century,  and  contains  some  interesting  build^igs,  ooubly  its 
churches,  of  iriiicb  two  are  Roman  Catholic  and  two  PrtAcstant, 
and  its  medieval  town-halL  The  cadet  scbotd,  founded  here 
in  1776  by  Frederick  the  Great,  was  removed  to  KOsIin 
In  1890.  There  are  large  (ril  mOIs,  also  iron  foundries  and 
madune  sbt^  as- well  as  an  impoitant  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  including  fruit  and  vegetables.  Kulm  gives  name 
to  the  oldest  biali^nic  in  Prussb,  although  the  bi^iop  resides 
at  Pelplin.  It  was  presented  aluut  iiao  by  Duke  Oinrad  of 
Masovia  to  the  bishop  of  Prussia.  Frederick  n.  pledged  it 
in  1336  to  the  Teutonic  order,  to  whom  it  owes  its  eariy  devdcq>- 
ment.  By  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  In  1466  It  passed  to 
Poland,  and  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia  In  '1773.  It  joined 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  used  to  carry  on  very  extensive 
manufactures  of  cloth, 

(3)  A  village  of  Bohemia  about  3  ra.  N.E.  of  Teplitr,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  celebrated  as  the  snne  of  a  battle  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  Prussians 
and  Russians  on  the  sgth  ud  30th  of  August^  181  ^  (see 
NAPOEaonc  Campaioni). 


nHJUACH*  or  Cnufsac^  a  town  of  Genauy.  the 
Bamfan  province  of  Upper  Francimia,  pietneaqmly  ainued 
on  the  Webaer  Main,  and  the  Unnich-BambecrW  nilvar. 
II  tsL  N.W.  from  Bayreuth.  Pop.  (1900),  9418.  It  i-t 
a  Roman  Catholic  arid  three  Protestant  dmrdiea,  a  nraseoca 
and  aevoal  fciioato.  The  town  haa  several  line*  manufanones 
and  a  bige  Gotten  ^tauaj,  but  ta  cUefly  faaed  fer  ita  tBany 
extemive  breweries,  wUcfa  mainly  produce  a  black  beer,  not 
unlike  En^iah  potter,  wWch  b  laig^  equfted.  Cosaected 
with  tbew  are  malting  and  l>ottIing  wnka.  On  a  io^f  egiincace. 
tjoo  ft.  in  heis^  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  stands  the  Somer 
IcarttMB  (rf  Plawtnbuig,  duing  the  14th  and  xs^b  ccBimiea 
the  tcddenoe  of  the  naigiavea  of  Baytcuth,  caOcd  abo  naar^ 
graves  of  Brandenburg-Kulmbadh.  It  was  dismantkd  in  1S07. 
and  b  now  used  as  a  prison.  Kulmbach  and  FlasaenbKtg 
belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Menu,  and  then  to  the  oouou 
of  Orlamuade,  from  irium  they  passed  in  the  14th  eentaoy 
to  the  HbhensoDems,  burgravea  ct  Nnicmberg,  and  thus  u>  tlx 
margraves  of  Bayreuth. 

See  F.  Stein.  Kidmbaeh  md  iit  nuuNtcr*  ""d 
ZtU  (Kuirabacb,  i9<a);  Huther,  Kiimbaek  m2  VwuAmme  <Kiiw- 
bach,  i8a«kandCli£mr,(Mmnw'a^^ 
(Muolcfa.  189s). 

KUUintl^  -a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Pnmian  pce>nnce  of 
West  Prussia,  on  a  lake,  14  m.  by  raO  N.  of  Tbom  and  at  ti* 
junction  <rf  railways  to  Bmnberg  and  Maricnbaig.  Pap. 
(1900},  8g8f .  It  has  a  fine  Soman  Catholic  caihednd,  wfcich 
was  buOt  In  the  13th,  and  restored  in  the  15th  century,  and  ac 
Evangdical  churt^  Until  1833  the  town  was  the  seat  td  the 
bbbopa  of  Kulm. 

KVU*,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  govenunett 
of  Erivan,  tio  m.  W.S.W.  from  the  town  of  Eiinn  and  s  m.  S. 
of  the  Ana  river.  Pop.  (1897),  3074.  Ckee  by  b  the  Kt^ 
salt  mountain,  about  1000  ft  hiilt,  cwwiting  of  beds  of  day 
iDtecmin^ed  with  thick  deposits  of  rock  salt,  whkb  has  been 
worked  from  time  immemorial.  Regular  pfieiies  arc  cut  in 
the  tran^Mient,  horisimtal  aalt  layo^  from  wludi  cubes  of 
about  70  lb  weight  are  extracted,  to  the  amovnt  of  27,500  tons 
every  year. 

RULD,  .a  subdiviskm  of  Eangra  district,  Punjab,  Britadi  ZwEa, 
which  nomlaally  Indudes  the  two  HimaUyan  cantons  or  Ksinii 
of  Lafaul  and  SpitL  Tbeloiitlaf  KoluhasanaRaa{so5«sq.m^ 
of  whichonly6osq.  ni.aiecttlt!vatcd;pop.  (igoi), 68,954-  The 
Sainj,  which  Joins  the  Beas  at  Largi,  diirides  the  iiari  into  t«o 
portions,  Kulu  proper  and  Soraj.  Kulu  proper,  north  of  the 
Salitj,  together  with  innor  Soraj,  fottns  a  gr^  basin  or  dcptcmKn 
In  the  midst  of  the  Himalayan  system,  having  the  narrow  goqe 
of theBeuatLaigiastheoiilyoudetforiuwatcn.  Kortha^d 
east  the  Bara  Bangahal  and  mid-Himalayan  ranges  rise  to  a 
mean  devation  of  18,000  fL,  wh3e  southward  the  Jalori  and 
Dhaoladhar  ridges  attain  a  height  of  11,000.  ft.  The  la^ia 
villages  stand  9000  ft.  almve  the  sea;  and  even  the  odtivsud 
tracts  have  probably  on  average  elevation  of  5000  ft.  The  bcnac* 
ctm^t  (d  four-storeyed  chAlcts  in  little  groups,  huddled  dosdv 
together  on  the  ledges  or  slopes  of  the  valleys,  pictuiesqady  belt 
with  projecting  eaves  and  carved  wooden  vetaadas.  The  Bess, 
iriiicb,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  the  entire  basn,  rbes  at  the 
crest  of  the  Rohtang  pass,  13,336  fL  above  the  sea,  and  has  aa 
average  fall  of  195  ft.  per  mile.  Iu  course  prenmts  a  snccesBor 
of  magnificent  scenery,  Including  cataracts,  gorges,  pndpiics 
cliffs,  and  mountains  dad  with  forests  of  deodar,  towering  abcn 
the  tiers  of  pine  on  the  lower  rocky  ledges.  It  b  crossed  br 
several  suspension  bridges.  Great  mineral  wealth  exisas,  bet 
the  difficulty  of  transport  and  labour  prevents  its  devdofmnL 
Hot  springs  occur  at  three  localities,  much  resorted  to  as  plicts 
of  pOgrimage.  The  character  of  the  hillmen  resembles  thai  d 
most  ottier  mountaineers  in  its  mixture  of  nmplidty.  lodqKwi- 
ence  and  superstition.  Tibetan  polyandry  still  pcrvails  in  Soni. 
but  has  almost  died  out  elsewhere.  The  templet  are  dedicaud 
rather  to  local  deities  than  to  the  greater  gods  of  the  HinAs 
pantbetm.  Kulu  b  an  ancient  Rajput  prindpality,  nkich  wh 
conquered  by  Raajit  Sin^  about  rSis.  Iu  heredtaiy  nhr. 
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(i)  Humet^  with  town;  W  Kummd;  (3)  Vtzkcnid;  (4)  KuurRod 
Khaaeb;  (5)  Kuhistan;  (6)  Jub;  (7)  Ardfthal;  haa  a  populMtion  at 
45,000  to  sOi<x»>  P*y>  *  yBu4y  nvenue  of  aboot  £8000. 
1^  {ttovion  pfodnoet  much  gnin  and  a  fine  quality  of  cotton 
mtli  a  very  knig  itapk. 

KuM,  the  capital,  in  34"  39'  N.  and  50"  55*  E.,  on  the  Anaifaar 
river,  which  liiea  near  Khuniar,  haa  an  devation  of  310a  ft. 
It  owea  much  of  iu  imponuKC  to  the  (met  that  it  cod  tain*  the 
tomb  of  Imam  Resa'a  liatet  Fatmeb,  who  died  there  ajj.  816, 
and  lu^e  numbers  of  pilgrims  vWt  the  dty  during  ^  or  seven 
months  of  the  year.  The  find  pcqwiation  is  between  15^00  and 
30,000.  A  carriage  road  9a  m.  in  length,  oonstiucted  in  189^ 
1893,  GonnecU  the  vidi  Tderan.  It  haa  poM  and  telegrajdi 
officM. 

See  EamrmPmtlmbak,  R.  C.  S>  lapi*.  (Loodoa.  189^. 

KUHAIT  IBM  ZUD  (679-743).  Arabian  poet,  vas  bom  In  the 
reign  of  the  first  Omayyad  caUi^  and  lived  In  the  rrigns  of  nine 
others.  Be  was,  however,  a  sUoag  atqipotter  of  the  hooae  of 
Hishim  and  an  enemy  of  the  Sonth  Arabtona.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  the  caliph  Hishlm  for  his  verse  in  praise  of  the  Hlihlmitra, 
bnt  escaped  by  the  help  of  his  wife  and  was  pardoned  by  the 
intercession  of  the  caliiA'a  son  M^«imn»  Taking  part  In  a 
idMQion,  ha  waa  killed  by  the  tio^  of  KhlUd  nl-<^. 

poM^  tiia  BMAiK^tyyMt  have  facen  aJted  by  J.  HorovCts 
(Leiden,  1904}.  An  acoomt  of  Urn  la  cootamed  ip  the  JC*Mfr  mt- 
A^iOid,  XV.  1 13-I30L  (G.  W.  T.) 

KUUOH.  or  KuiuuN,  an  admlnistiative  divUtm  of  British 
India,  in  the  United  Pnnrfncca,  with  headquarters  at  Naini  TaL 
It  conrists  eS  a  large  Himalayan  tract,  together  with  two  snb- 
montaae  atripa  called  the  Tani  and  the  Bhabl^;  area  13,735 
•q.  m^;  pop.  (rgoi),  1,107,030,  showing  an  increase  of  lesa  than 
1%  in  tiw  decade.  Ilie  so^iiootane  stripe  were  up  to  1S50  an 
almost  inqienetrable  forest,  gjven  up  to  wild  aniqals;  but  aln<x 
then  the  mnnerous  clearings  have  attracted  a  large  population 
fion  the  UUs,  who  cultivaU  the  rich  soil  during  the  hot  and  cold 
seasons,  retoming  to  the  hiUs  in  the  rains.  Hie  rest  of  Kumaon 
is  a  maze  of  mountains,  some  of  whidi  are  among  the  loftiest 
known.  In  a  tract  not  more  than  140  m.  in  length  and  40  m.  in 
breadth  there  are  over  thity  peaks  rising  to  elevatioas  exceed- 
ing itfioo  ft.  (see  HnfAiAYA).  The  rivers  rise  chiefly  in  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Tibetan  watershed  north  of  the  loftiest 
peaks,  arooo^  which  they  make  their  way  down  valleys  of  rapid 
dedivity  and  extraordinary  d^th.  The  prindpal  are  the  Sarda 
{KaB),  the  Pindar  and  g»''B°"g*.  whose  watera  join  the  Alak< 
naada.  The  valuable  timber  of  the  yet  nndeared  forest  tracU 
V  now  under  official  supervision.  The  chief  trees  are  the  ckir, 
or  three-leaved  Himalayan  pine,  the  cypress,  fir,  alder,  tOl  or 
iron-wood,  and  imndait.  Limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  gneiss 
and  granite  constituu  the  prindpal  geologicsl  formations. 
Mines  at  iron,  c^^,  gypaum,  lead  and  asbestoa  exist;  but 
they  are  not  thoroughly  worked.  Except  in  the  tubnumtane 
stT^  and  deep  valleys  the  climate  is  mihL  The  rainfall  of  the 
outer  Himalayan  range,  which  is  first  struck  by  the  monsoon, 
b  double  that  of  the  central  triUs,  In  the  average  proportion 
of  So  in.  to  40.  No  winter  passes  without  snow  on  the  higher 
ridges,  and  in  some  years  it  Is  universal  throu^tout  the  moun- 
tain tract.  Frosts,  eq>ecially  in  the  valleys,  are  often  severe. 
Kumaon  is  occasiraally  visited  q>ideinic  cholera.  Lcfnoay  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  east  of  the  district.  Goitre  and  cretinism 
afflict  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hill  fevers  at 
times  exhibit  the  rapid  and  malignant  features  of  league. 

In  1S91  the  divi^on  was  composed  of  the  three  districts  of 
Kumaon,  Garhwal and  the  Tani;butthetwodistrktsof  Kumaon 
and  the  Taiaf  were  suhsequesUy  redistnbutedand  renamed  after 
tbdr-  headquarters,  Nafni  Tal  and  Almoca.  Kumaon  pnq>er 
(instituted  an  old  Rajpnt  principality,  which  became  extinct 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Tht  country  was  annexed 
after  the  GiirUia  war  of  1815,  and  was  governed  for  seventy 


Amca,  in  0"  34'  50'  N.,  a'  is'  W.,  16S  ul  by  rail  N.  of  Sekondi 
&ad  iM  m.  by  road  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Coast.  Pop.  (1906),  6z8o; 
induding  suburbs,  Over  13,000.  Kumlsi  is  utuated  on  a  low 
rocky  eniaenfie^fiom  iriiich  it  extends  across  a  valley  to  the  hill 
oppoaltct.  It  Bes  In  a  dearihg  of  the  dense  forest  iriudi  covers 
the  greater  part  of  Ashanti,  and  oonq>ies  an  area  about  1}  m. 
in  length  and  over  3  m.  in  drcomference.  The  land  immcdiatdy 
around  the  town,  once  marshy,  haa  been  drained.  On  the  north- 
west is  the  small  livet  Dah,  one  of  the  headMreams  of  the  Prah. 
Tbe  iHune  Knm-asi,  more  correctly  Kom-ase  (under  the  okum 
tree)  was  given  to  the  town  because  of  the  luimber  of  those  trees 
in  its  streets.  The  most  building  in  Kumaai  is  the  fort, 

built  in  1896.  It  is  the  reddence  of  tbe  chief  commisuoner  and 
is  GVable  of  bedding  a  ganiscm  of  several  hundred  men.  There 
an  also  officers'  quarters  and  cantonments  outsde  the  fort, 
European  and  native  ho^tals,  and  stations  of  the  Basel  and 
Weskyan  missions.  The  native  bouses  are  built  with  red  day 
in  the  st^  univmal  throughout  AshantL  They  are  somewhat 
richly  ornamented,  and  tboae  of  tbe  better  class  are  endoaed  ia 
componnds  within  which  are  several  sqwiate  buildings.  Near 
the  railway  station  are  tha  leading  mercantile  bouses.  The 
prin(^)al  Ashanti  chiefs  own  large  houses,  bnlt  Ib  EnrapcM 
style,  and  these  are  leased  to  strangers. 

Before  its  deatnictioa  by  the  British  ip  1874  tbe  dty  presented 
a  handsome  anieaiance  and  bore  many  marks  of  a  comparativdy 
hi|^  state  of  culture.  The  king's  palace,  built  of  red  sandstone, 
had  been  modelled,  it  is  believed,  on  Dutch  buiklings  at  Etmina. 
It  wasbk>wn  up  by  Sir  Garnet  (snbaequently  Vtsooont)  Wolseley's 
forces  tut  the  fSth  of  February  1874,  and  but  scanty  vestiges  of  it 
remain.  Hie  town  was  only  partially  rebuilt  on  tbe  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops,  and  it  is  difficult  from  the  meagre  accounts 
of  early  travelers  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  cafutal  of  the 
Ashanti  Ungdom  when  at  the  height  of  Its  prosperity  (middle  of 
the  18th  to  middle  of  tlie  19th  century).  The  streets  were 
numerous,  broad  and  regular;  the  main  avenue  was  70  yds. 
wide.  A  large  maiket-place  existed  on  the  south-east,  and 
behind  it  in  a  grove  of  trees  was  the  Spirit  House,  "nus  was  the 
place  of  execution.  Of  its  population  before  the  British  occupa- 
tion  there  is  no  trustworthy  information.  It  appears  not  to 
have  exceeded  10,000  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  igth  century. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  tbe  commercial  capital 
of  Ashanti,  aiul  the  meeting-idace  of  several  caravan  routes 
from  the  north  and  east,  was  Kintampo,  a  town  farther  north. 
The  decline  of  Knnusl  after  1874  was  marked.  A  new  royal 
palace  was  built,  bat  it  was  of  day,  not  brick,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  former  town  were  wide  stretches  of  grass-grown 
country.  In  1S96  the  town  a^in  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
British,  when  several  of  the  Urgest  and  most  andent  bouses  in 
the  royal  and  priestly  suburb  of  Bantama  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  the  revolt  of  1900  Kuma^  was  once  more  injured.  The  rail- 
way from  tbe  coast,  which  passes  throu^  theTarkwaand  ObuasN 
gold-fields,  reached  Kumaai  in  September  1903.  Many  merchaDt:: 
at  the  Gold  Coast  ports  thmupon  opened  branches  in  Kumosi. 
A  marked  revival  in  trade  fc^wed,  leading  to  the  r^d  txpun- 
mm  of  the  town.  By  1906  Kumasi  had  supplanted  the  coast 
towns  and  had  become  the  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of 
AshantL 

KUmSHAH,  a  district  ai>d  town  in  the  province  of  Isfahan, 
Persia.  Tbe  district,  which  hu  a  length  of  50  and  a  breadth 
of  16  tn.,  and  contaiBs  about  40  villages,  produces  much  grain. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  hi^  road  from  Isfahan  to  Shiraz, 
53  m.  S.  of  tbe  former.  It  was  a  Souiishing  dty  several  milea 
in  drcuit  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Afghans  in  1712,  but  is 
now  a  decayed  place,  with  crumbled  walls  and  mouldering  towers 
and  a  population  of  bardy  15,000.  It  has  post  and  tdegraph 
offices.  South  of  the  dty  and.  extending  to  the  village  Maksud- 
b^gi,  16  m.  away,  is  a  levd  plain,  which  in  1835  (February  38) 
was  the  scene  of  4  battle  ia  which  the  army  (aooo  men,  16  guns) 
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KUMQUAT— KUNENB 


of  H&bommed  Shah,  cemnmaiieS  bfs^B,  UBdny^BethaM, 
Touted  the  much  superior  combmcd  forces  (teoo  ma)  «l  llw 
■h&h'i  two  rebellious  undo,  Finau-Finu  and  Shuja  m 
Sftltana. 

KUMQUAT  (Cilna  jaionka),  a  much-btancbtd  ihnib  from 
S  to  11  ft.  high,  the  branchei  aometimes  bearing  small  thorns, 
with  daik  green  glossy  leaves  and  pure  white  orang&Jika  flowen 
sin^y  or  clustered  in  the  leaf-axils.  The  bri^t  orange- 
yellow  fruit  is  round  or  ellipsoidal,  about  i  in.  in  diameter, 
with  a  thick  minutely  tuberculate  rind,  the  inner  lining  of  which 
is  sweet,  and  a  watery  acidulous  pulp.  It  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  China  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  to  Europe  in  1846 
by  Mr  Fortune,  collector  for  the  London  Hmticultural  Society, 
and  shortly  after  into  North  America.  It  b  much  hardier  tb&n 
most  plants  of  the  orange  tribe,  and  succeeds  well  when  grafted 
on  the  wild  species.  Citrus  Irifoliata.  It  is  largely  used  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  sweetmeat  presnved  in  sugar. 

KUMTA,  or  Coohtta,  a  sea-coort  town  Of  Britiib  India,  In  the 
North  Eanara  district  of  Bombay,  40  m.  S.  of  Karwar.  Pop. 
{1901),  io,-8iS.  It  has  an  open  roattatead,  with  •  considerable 
trade.  CVvuv  s>i>dal-waod  b  a  spedali^.  The  commercial 
importance  of  EumU  baa  decUsed  rime  the  iqwnliig  ci  the 
Southern  MahratU  r^way  system. 

KUHTKS,  a  people  of  Turkish  stodt  la  Caucasia,  occupying 
the  Kumyk  plateau  in  north  Daghestan  and  south  Terek,  and 
the  laada  bordering  the  Ca^Han.  It  is  supposed  that  Ptolemy 
knew  tbem  under  the  same  of  Kami  and  Varlons 
explorers  see  In  them  descendants  of  the  Khasais.  A.  Vambity 
supposes  that  they  settled  ia  their  present  quarters  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  Khasar  kingdom  in  the  Sth  century. 
It  is  certain  that  some  gahrHwtw  slso  settled  later.  The 
Rusuaas  built  forts  in  their  territory  in  1559  and  under  Peter  I. 
Bavbg  long  been  more  dvHiaed  than  the  surronadins  Caucasian 
mountaineer*,  the  Kumyks  have  always  enjoyed  some  respect 
among  them,  llie  vpptt  terraces  of  the  ICumyk  plateau,  whkh 
the  Eumyki  occupy,  leaving  its  lower  puti  to  the  Nogti  Tstart, 
are  very  fertile. 

SUN  AS.  a  river  and  valley  of  Afghsnistau,  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Britiili  India.  The  Sunar  valley  (Khoa^m  in  the 
classics)  is  the  southern  section  of  that  great  river  system  whkh 
reaches  from  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  £abul  river  near  Jalalabad, 
and  w4iich,  und^  the  names  of  Yarkhun,  Chitral,  Kashkar,  ftc, 
b  mote  extensive  than  the  Kabul  basin  itself.  The  lower  reaches 
id  the  Kunar  are  wide  and  comparativdy  shallow,  the  river 
meaadering  ia  a  multitude  of  channeb  through  abroad  and  fairly 
open  valley,  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  with  Urge  flourishing 
villages  and  a  mixed  population  of  Mohmand  and  other  tribes 
of  Afghan  oritfn.  Hm  the  hilb  to  the  eastward  are  compara- 
tively low,  tbouiJi  they  shut  In  the  valky  dosely.  Beyond  them 
are  Uw  Bajonr  uplands.  To  the  west  are  the  great  mountains 
of  Kafiristan,  called  Kuhmund,  snow-cai^ed,  and  running  to 
14,000  ft.  of  altitude.  Amongst  them  are  many  wild  but 
beautifi^  valliTS  occuiked  by  K^irs,  who  are  rapidly  submitting 
to  Afghan  rule.  From  so  to  30  ndles  np  the  river  on  Its  left 
bank,  under  the  Bajour  hfUa,  are  thick  clusters  of  villages, 
amongst  which  are  the  andent  towns  of  Kunar  and  Pashat. 
The  chief  tributary  from  the  Kafiristan  hilb  is  the  Pechdara, 
which  joins  the  river  dose  to  Chagaa  SaraL  It  b  a  fiae,  broad, 
swift<flowing  stream,  with  as  excellent  bridge  over  it  (part  ^ 
Abdur  Rahman's  military  rood  devek^miaiu),  and  bu  been 
largely  uttUted  for  Irrigation.  The  Pechdara  finds  lu  sources 
in  the  Kafir  hiUs,  amongst  forests  of  pine  and  deodar  and  thick 
Ungles  of  wild  vine  and  ivy,  wild  figs,  pomegranates,  olives 
and  oaks,  and  dense  masses  ei  iweet^cented  shrubs.  Above 
Chagan  Sarai,  as  far  as  Amawal,  where  the  Afghan  boundary 
crosses  the  river,  and  above  which  the  valley  belongs  to 
Chitral,  the  river  narrows  to  a  swift  mountain  stream  obstructed 
by  boulders  and  hedged  in  with  Steep  difis  and  difficult "  parris  " 
or  slopes  of  rocky  hill-side.  Wild  almmd  here  ibedalublosaoms 
into  the  stream,  and  in  the  dawn  of  summer  much  of  the  floral 
beauty  of  Kashmir  b  to  be  found.  At  Aamar  there  b  a  aKiht 
widealag  ot  the  valley,  ud  the  o^ortualty  ioc  a  luge  A^io 


mlUtaty  CDCBi^naent,  ^prcadag  to  both  rides  of  the  rivB  nd 
coaaectcd  by  a  vety  creditable  bridge  built  oa  the  caatlcw 
tytttm.  Titere  are  so  apparent  rdics  of  Bnddhiimia  the  Casar, 
such  as  are  common  about  Jalalabad  or  Chitral,  oc  throughoai 
SwatandDir.  Thbbprob^lyduetotheUteacciq>atiaBof the 
valley  by  Kafirs,  who  ^Nread  eastwards  into  Bajour  withia  cem- 
parativdy  recent  hisU«ical  times,  and  wbo  still  adhere  to  thdr 
fastnesies  in  the  Kashmund  hilla.  The  Kunar  valley  leote  t« 
Chitral  and  to  Kafiristan  b  being  developed  by  Afghan  engineer^ 
lag.  It  may  possibly  extend  nltimatdy  uato  in 
which  case  it  will  form  the  moat  direct  caepeaiop  betwoea  the 
Oxus  and  India,  and  become  an  import aat  feature  in  the  oiate- 
gical  geography  of  Asia.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

KUHBIS,  the  great  agricultonl  caste  of  Western  India,  cone- 
sponding  to  the  Kurmis  in  tbe  north  and  tlie  K^mb  ia  the  Tekign 
cmuOij.  Ethnically  they  auuMt  be  distinguished  from  the 
Haluiitaa,  though  the  latter  name  b  aouMtimes  wwifijcd  to  ihc 
class  who  claim  I'igfc**  rank  as  representing  the  descendants  of 
Slvaji's  soldiers.  In  some  districts  of  tbe  Deccaa  they  fonn  an 
actual  majority  of  the  populatioa,  which  b  aot  the  case  with 
nay  other  LuUaa  caste.  In  ipor  the  total  aamber  e(  both 
Kuabb  and  Mabrattaa  In  all  laiGs  was  MtniBBd  at  acady  H 
minions. 

KUnr.  AUODR  ADOLPH  BDUABD  KBPHAHD  (1830- 

1894),  German  physicist,  was  bom  at  Schwerin  in  Hecklenbcig 
on  the  i8th  of  N^fvember  r839.  He  began  hb  scientific  studio 
at  Leiprig,  but  afterwards  went  to  Beriia.  At  first  he  devoted 
himself  to  astronomy,  but  coming  under  the  ttf  B.  G. 

UagBUS,  he  turned  Us  attention  to  physics,  sad  graduated  io 
1S64  with  a  tbesb  on  tbe  depolarization  of  li^it.  In  1867  be 
became  fritoiitatta  In  Beriin  UnivcfStty,  and  in  the  ftdtowing 
year  was  chosen  professor  of  phyrica  at  the  Zfliich  lUytechnici 
then,  afta*  a  year  or  two  at  WOizburg,  be  was  called  in  1871  \i 
Stranbuig,  where  he  took  a  great  part  ia  the  ~f  caf  the 

new  university,  and  was  largely  concerned  ia  tbe  crectkn  of  the 
Fbyrical  Institute.  Fiaallyini88SheweattoBerliaas«iioctssc« 
to  H.  von  Helmhdtz  in  the  chair  of  oqierimeatal  pfaysks  and 
directorshq}  of  the  Beriin  Physical  Institute.  He  died  after  s 
protracted  Olneas  at  Ismebdorf,  new  Lttbeck,  on  the  int  c: 
May  1894.  As  an  original  worker  Kmtdt  was  espcdaBy  SBcc«B- 
ful  in  the  domains  of  soimd  and  li^t.  InthefDnncrbedevekipei 
a  valuable  method  for  the  invest  iff  tbn  of  aoial  wava  vithb 
pipes,  based  on  the  fact  that  s  fine^  divided  powder— lycepo- 
dium,  fw  example  wbeu  dutted  over  the  iatoior  of  a  tube 
whidi  b  estabHihed  a  vibrating  column  of  ah',  tends  to  o^n 
in  lieaps  at  the  nodes,  the  distuce  between  wiiich  can  thus  be 
ascertained.  An  extension  of  the  method  readers  r~"^^  ibc 
determination  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  difiercnt  gswi  la  liyi: 
Kundt's  name  b  widely  known  for  bb  inquiries  ia  mBomuiczi 
dispersion,  not  only  in  liquids  and  vapours,  but  even  ia  meSt. 
whidi  he  obtained  in  very  thin  films  by  means  of  a  laboric-.^ 
process  of  electrolytic  dcporition  upon  platinised  glass.  He 
carried  out  many  experiinenti  in  magneto-optifa,  aad  socceccfc 
in  showiBK  iriiat  Faraday  had  blled  to  detect ,  the  rotatioB  uads 
the  inflnencs  of  magnetic  force  of  the  plane  of  polazienUoa  - 
certain  gases  and  vapours. 

.  KUHDU^  a  khaniue  and  town  of  Af^ian  Turfcestasi.  Thr 
khanate  b  bouaded  oa  the  E.  by  Badakshan,  oa  the  V. 
T^shkughaa,  on  the  N.  by  the  Oxus  and  on  the  S.  by  Kbe  B 
Kush.  It  b  Inhabited  m^nly  bjr  Cab^  Very  little  is  fcwn 
about  the  town,  vddcfa  b  the  trade  centre  of  a  ooosidn^  r 
district,  induding  »'«*«gi»— >_  rtcfc  the  bcM  hones  ia  Af^K 
is  tan  sre  bred. 

KUHENI^  formerly  known  also  as  Noatse,  a  Uvea  of  SoK^ 
West  Africa,  irith  a  length  of  over  700  m.,  mainly  witfaia  Pon.- 
guese  territory,  but  In  its  lower  course  forming  the  hear  ii~ 
between  Angda  and  German  South- West  Africa.  Tec  i^bc 
barin  of  the  river  lies  on  the  inner  vcrssnt  of  the  hi^  plauat 
region  which  runs  southwards  from  Elbe  parallel  to  tbe  aa.-. 
forming  in  places  ranges  of  mouatalna  which  pvc  rise  to  =>^ ' 
streams  running  south  to  swell  the  Knnene.  The  nuun  sutxa 
ilsei  in  t  a*  30^  S.  and  about  ifio  m.  Ia  a  direct  Uac  fxoai  tbe  ■> 
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from  the  west.  The  Kakulovar  bu  fu  Knircts  in  the  Sem  da 
'Oidk  ud  other  nngct  of  the  Hump&U  diitria  behind  Moaiar 
medes,  but,  tbougb  the  longest  tributai?  of  the  Ktmene,  ia  but 
a  ssull  river  in  iu  lower  coune,  whidi  tnvenes  the  arid  rcpon 
Comprised  within  the  lower  basin  of  the  KmwDe.  Between  the 
tamtths  of  the  Kutonsa  and  Kaknlovar  the  Km>ene  traverses 
a  swsmpy  i^ain,  inundated  dtuiag  high  water,  and  containing 
several  smalllakes  at  other  parts  of  the  year.  From  this  swampy 
region  divergent  branches  fun  S.E.  They  are  mainly  intcr- 
niitteot,  but  the  Kwamatuo,  whkh  leaves  the  main  stream  In 
about  t  j"  8*  £.,  17"  IS*  S.,  flows  into  a  large  manhiw  lake  called 
Etosba,  which  occupies  a  depiemioa  in  the  inner  table-land  about 
3400  ft.  above  ica-leveL  From  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Etoaha  lake 
streams  luue  in  the  direction  of  the  Okavugo,  to  which  in  thnea 
of  great  flood  they  contribute  some  water.  From  the  existence 
of  this  divergent  system  it  b  eoqfectnied  that  at  oa*  time  the 
Kuncne  formed  part  of  the  Okavug^  ud  thai  of  tltt  15wnbc«l 
basin.  (SeeNoAHL)- 

On  leaving  the  swampy  n^otx  the  Kunene  turns  dcddedly 
to  the  west,  and  descends  to  the  coast  plain  by  a  numbs  of 
cataracU,  of  which  the  chief  (in  17*  95'  S.,  14°  «>'  £•)  has  a  foil 
<rf  330  ft.  The  river  becomes  smaller  In  volume  aa  It  passes 
through  an  almost  desert  rqpon'  with  little  or  no  vegetation. 
The  stream  is  sometimes  shallow  and  fordaUe,  at  others  confined 
to  a  nanow  locky  channeL  Near  the  sea  the  Eunene  traverses 
a  R^on  of  sand-hills,  its  mouth  being  completely  blocked  at  low 
water.  The  river  enters  the  Atlantic  In  r?'  iS*  S.,  ri"  401*  E. 
Then  are  Indications  that  a  foimcT  brandi  of  the  river  once 
entered  a  bay  to  the  south. 

'  KDHERSOORF,  a  village  of  Prusii*,  4  m.  E.  of  Frankfurt- 
on-6der,  the  scene  of  a  great  battle,  fou^t  on  the  i  sth  of  August 
1759,  between  the  Prussian  army  commanded  by  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  allied  Rusdans  tinder  Sdtykov  and  Anstrians 
ttnder  Ix>udoa,  In  which  Frederick  was  defeated  with  enoimous 
losses  and  his  army  temporarily  mined.  (See  Sevxk  Ysaks' 
Was.) 

KinfOBAD,  a  trading  town  of  Asiatic  Ruaria,  in  the  province 
of  Syr-darya,  In  the  delu  of  tbe  Amu-darya,  50  m.  S.  of  Lake 
Aral;  altitude  36a  ft.  It  is  tbe  centre  of  caravan  routes  leading 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Uralsk  province. 

XWanR,  a  town  of  eastern  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Pern),  on  the  highway  to  Siberia,  58  m.  S.S.E.  of  tbe  dty  of 
Perm.  Pop.  (tSgi),  19,400;  (1897),  i4,3>4.  Tanneries  and  the 
manufacture  of  boots,  ^joves,  leather,  overcoaU,  iron  castings 
and  machinery  are  the  chief  industries.  It  has  trade  in  boots. 
Iron  wares,  cereals,  tallow  and  linseed  exported,  and  in  tea 
Imported  direct  from  China. 

KUNKBL  (or  Komcul)  VOV  lOWBinT/BRll.  JOBAim 
(1630-1703),  German  chemist,  was  bom  in  t630  (or  1638),  near 
Rendsburg,  his  father  being  alchemist  to  tbe  court  of  I&}lstein. 
He  became  chemist  and  apothecary  to  the  dukes  of  Laaenbnrg, 
and  then  to  the  elector  of  SazoDy,  Johann  Georg  IL,  who  put 
him  in  charge  of  the  royal  laboratory  at  Dresden.  Intrigues 
engineered  against  him  caused  Ura  to  rcaignthis  position  in  1677, 
and  for  a  time  he  lectured  on  chemistry  at  Annaberg  and  Witten- 
berg. Invited  to  Berlin  by  Frederick  WUiam,  in  1679  he  be- 
came director  of  the  laboratory  and  ^asi  wo^  of  Brandenburg, 
and  in  1688  Charles  XI.  brought  him  to  Stockholm,  giving  him 
the  title  of  Baron  von  La/wmatjtm  in  1693  and  making  him  a 
member  of  the  council  of  mines.  He  died  on  the  soth  of  March 
1703  (othen  say  tjoa)  at  DieisBighiifen,  his  country  bouse  near 
Fenun.  Kunkid  shares  with  Boyle  the  honour  having  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  the  process  which  Brand  of  Hamburg 
had  prepared  phosphorus  In  1669,  and  he  found  how  to  make 
artifidal  ruby  (red  ^ass)  by  the  incorporation  of  purpleofCassius. 

woA  also  included  observations  on  putrefaction  and  fer- 
nentntkm,  whkh  he  wpoke  of  as  sisten,  on  tbe  nature  of  salu, 
and  im  the  pi^untlon  of  ptue  metali.  Though  be  lived  in  an 


'  minerals,  though  he  ^d  there  was  so  proof  of  the  pretence  oC 
"  sulphur  comburens." 
His        works  wen  OtfUUdm  Ztadutp  sns  Ass  fhttHm 

OymUmm  (1716). 

KnMLOn,  the  name  of  a  dlitrfct  and  fory  on  the  Salween. 
In  the  nrathem  Shan  States  of  Burma.  Both  are  Insignificant, 
but  the  place  has  gained  notoriety  from  being  the  nominal 
terminus  in  British  territory  of  the  railway  across  the  northern 
Shan  States  to  the  borders  of  Yunnan,  with  its  present  terminna 
at  Lashio.  In  point  of  fact,  howevu,  this  tennintis  wiQ  be  7  m. 
below  the  feny  and  outside  of  Eunlong  drcle.  At  proent 
Eonloog  feny  is  little  used,  and  the  village  was  burnt  by  Karhins 
in  1893.  It  is  served  by  dug-outs,  three  in  number  in  t899,  and 
capable  of  carrying  about  fifteen  men  on  a  trip.  Formeriy  the 
trade  was  very  couideraUe,  and  the  Burmese  had  a  customs 
station  on  the  island,  from  which  the  plan  takes  its  name;  but 
the  rebellion  in  the  great  state  of  Thdnni,  and  the  southward 
movement  of  tiie  Karhins,  as  well  as  the  Mahommedan  rebellion 
Id  Yunnan,  diverted  the  caravans  to  the  northern  route  to  Bhamo, 
which  Is  stm  chiefly  foDowed.  The  Wa,  who  inhabit  tbe  hilli 
immediately  overiooking  the  Nam  Ting  valley,  lunr  make  tbe 
route  dangerous  for  traders.  Tbe  great  najcxity  of  these  Wa 
live  In  unadministered  British  territory. 

KDHZm,  a  tranqiarent  lilac-coloured  variety  of  q>odttneo^ 
used  as  a  gem-stone.  It  was  discovered  in  igos  near  Plda,  hi 
San  Diegocounty,  California,  not  far  from  the  loolity  whldi  ylelda 
the  fiite  spectmena  of  rubdlite  and  kpidolite,  well  known  to 
mineralogists.  The  mineral  wa*  luuned  by  Dr  C.  Baskcrville 
after  Dr  George  F.  EUoz,  the  gem  expert  of  New  York,  who 
first  described  it.  AnaljA  by  R.  0.  E.  Davis  showed  It  to  be 
a  spodumen&  Kuiiite  occurs  in  large  crystals,  some  weighing 
as  much  as  tooo  grama  each,  and  presents  delicate  hues  from 
rosy  lilac  to  deep  pink.  It  b  strongly  dichroic.  Near  the 
surface  it  may  kae  colour  1^  vxpogat^  Kuniite  becomes 
stron^y  i^iosphoieaeent  under  the  RSntgea  laya,  or  by  the 
action  of  radium  or  on  exposure  to  oltra-vlolet  rays.  (See 
SponniczifE.)  " 

KDOPIO,  a  province  of  Finland,  which  iodudci  northern 
KarelU^bouuled  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  Ulelborg,  on  the  E.  by 
01onets,cmtheS.E.b)rViborg,ontheS.hySt  Michel  and  on  tk 
W.  by  VaiR.  Its  area  covers  16,500  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 
(1900)  was  3r3,95t,  of  whom  313,875  were  Finnisfa-speaking, 
The  surface  is  hilly,  reaching  from  600  to  800  ft.  of  altitude  in 
tbe  north  (SuomenselkH  hiUs),  and  from  300  to  400  ft.  in  tbe  tout  fa. 
It  b  built  up  of  gndsso-granites,  which  are  covered,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  east,  with  younger  granites,  and  partly  Of 
gneisses,  quartzite,  and  talc  schists  and  augitic  rocks.  The 
whole  b  covered  with  glacial  and  bter  lacustrine  deposits. 
The  soil  b  of  moderate  fertility,  but  often  full  of  boulders. 
Large  lakes  cover  16%  of  surface,  marshes  and  peat  bogs 
over  39%  <A  the  area,  and  forests  occupy  3,671,140  hectarea. 
SteamOB  ply  along  the  lakes  as  far  as  Joeosun.  The  cKnute 
b  severe,  the  average  temperature  being  for  the  year  36"  P., 
for  January  13°  and  for  July  63".  Only  3-3%  of  the  whole 
aurface  b  under  cultivation.  Rye,  barley,  oats  and  potatoca 
are  the  chief  cropa,  and  in  good  yeara  these  meet  the  necda 
of  the  population.  Dairy  farming  and  cattle  breeding  are  of 
rapidly  increasing  importance.  Nearly  38,800  tons  of  iron  ore 
are  extracted  every  year,  and  nearly  r3,ooo  tons  tS.  pig  Iron 
and  64S0  tons  of  iron  and  steel  are  obtained  In  ten  Iron- 
works. Engineering  and  chemical  works,  tanneries,  aaw-ndlls, 
paper-miUs  and  dutilleries  are  the  chief  industrial  estaUish- 
ments.  Tbe  )>reparation  of  carts,  sledges  and  other  wooden 
goods  b  an  important  domestic  industry.  Timber,  iron, 
butter,  fun  and  gnmc  are  apmtcd.  Tbe  chief  towns  of  tbe 
government  ue  Kuopto  (15,519),  Joe&nn  (3954)  and  Bsalml 
(1871). 


girls),  a  commercial  and  Hvcnl  proleanonal  ■chooia.  In  ere  u 
aa  agricnltuial  school  at  Levth,  doae  by.  Kiu^xo,  in  conw- 
quence  of  iu  steamer  oommunkatun  widi  middk  Finland  and 
the  Ma  (via  Saima  Canal),  ia  a  trading  centre  of  €ootidaaUe 
Importance. 

KOPHIU,  spelt  also  KOpuu,  Kozmnu,  Kecfsdld,  &c, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  Turkiih  itatcimen. 

I.  MABomfED  Knmu  (c.  1586-1661)  waa  the  grandson  of 
an  Albanian  wbo  had  settled  at  Kupci  in  Asia  Minor.  He  began 
life  as  a  scullion  in  the  imperial  kitctoi,  became  co(^  then  poise- 
bearer  to  Khosrev  Pasha,  and  so,  by  wit  and  favour,  rose  to  be 
master  of  the  horse,  "  pasha  of  two  taila,"  and  governor  of  a 
•eiiet  of  important  dties  and  sanjaks.  In  i656hewuapprinted 
(sventor  td  TdptA;  but  before  he  had  set  out  to  his  new  post 
be  was  nominated  to  the  grand  viiierate  at  the  instance  of  power- 
ful friends.  He  accepted  office  cmly  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  a  free  hand.  He  signalized  hb  accession  to  power  by 
siqqiicssing  aa  tmiuU  of  orthodox  Mussulman  fanatics  in 
Constantinople  (Sept.  as),  and  by  putting  to  death  certain 
favourites  ot  the  powerful  Vallde  Sultana,  1^  whose  oomiptioa 
and  intrigues  the  administration  had  been  confused.  A  little 
later  (January  1657)  he  suppressed  with  ruthless  severity  a  rising 
of  tbe  spahis;  a  certain  Sbdk  Salim,  leader  of  the  fanalical  mob 
«f  the  cq>ital,  was  drowned  in  the  Bo^xmn;  and  the  Greek 
FUfiirdi,  wbo  had  -written  to  the  vtdvode  <d  WaUadiia  to 
announce  the  approaching  downfall  of  Islam,  was  hanged.  This 
impartial  severity  was  a  foretaste  of  Kuprili's  rule,  which  was 
characterised  throughout  by  a  vigour  which  bdied  the  expecta- 
tions based  npco  Us  advanced  years,  and  by  a  luthlosnesa 
wUdi  in  time  grew  to  be  almost  blood-hist.  His  justification 
was  the  new  life  which  he  breathed  into  the  decaying  bones  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

Having  cowed  the  disa&cted  demeutt  in  the  state,  he  tamed 
his  attention  to  fbidgn  enemlo.  Tbe  victory  of  the  Vcaetlant 
off  CUos  (Hay  3,  1657)  was  a  seven  tdow  to  tbe  T^iiklsh 
power,  which  Kupiili  set  himself  energetically  to  repair.  A 
second  battle,  fought  in  the  Dardanelles  (July  17-19),  ended  by 
a  lucky  shot  blowing  up  the  Venetian  fiag-ahip;  the  loMca  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet  were  repaired,  and  In  the  middle  <d  August 
KuprHi  appeued  off  Tenedos,  which  waa  c^itwed  on  the  31st 
and  reincorporated  permanently  in  the  T^irfciahemi^  Thuithe 
Ottoman  prestige  was  restored  at  sea,  wliile  Kuprili's  ruthless 
enfwcNnent  .of  disc^ine  in  tbe  amy  and  suppressloti  of  revolts, 
whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  lestoied  It  aba  on  had.  It  was, 
however,  dne  to  his  haughty  and  violent  temper  that  tbe  trmdi- 
tiona)  friendly  relations  between  TuAey  and  France  were  bidcen. 
The  French  ambassador,  de  b  Haye,  had  ddayed  bringing  him 
the  customary  ^ts,  with  the  idea  tbtt  be  woidd,  like  hb  prede- 
cesHn,  qxedily  give  jdace  to  a  new  pind  vider;  Kigslli  was 
bitteriy  offended,  and,  tm  pretext  of  an  abuse  of  the  jromnnitiea 
of  diplomatic  correspondence,  bastinadoed  the  amfaasssdor's 
ton  and  cast  him  and  the  ambassador  himself  into  prison.  A 
special  eiivoy,sent  by  Loub  XIV., to  make  inquiries  and  demand 
reparatiMit  was  treated  with  studied  innh;  and  the  mult  waa 
that  Maaiiin  abaodoned  the  TtuUsh  alHance  and  threw  the 
power  of  France  on  to  the  side  of  Venice,  openly  aisisiing  the 
Venetians  ia  the  defence  of  Crete. 

Kuprili's  Testiest  energy  continued  to  tbe  last,  exUlntlng  itself 
on  one  tide  in  wlx>lesale  executions,  on  the  other  in  vast  building 
operations.  By  hb  orders  castles  were  bdh  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Don  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  outworks  against  tbe 
ever-aggressive  Tatars,  as  well  as  on  cither  shore  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. Hb  last  activity  as  a  statesman  was  to  tpnt  tbe  sultan 
on  to  press  tbe  war  against  Huagaiy.  He  died  on  the  3tit  of 
October  tMt.  The  advice  iriudi,  on  hb  death-bed,  be  b  said 
to  have  gtven  to  the  lultaa  b  charscterbtic  of  hb  Madibvdlian 
statecraft.  Tbb  was:  never  to  p^r  atteBtion  to  the  advice  of 


so  iDUnded  a  dynasty  ol  aide  statesmen  wbo  occupied  tbe  grand 
vizierate  almost  without  interruption  for  half  a  century. 

3,  Fazo.  Abxid  Knpam  (1635-1676), 
succeeded  hb  father  as  graml  viaer  m  1661  (thb  being  the-fiix 
instance  of  a  son  succeeding  hb  father  in  that  efioe  nncc  the 
time  of  the  Chender£)b).  He  be^n  life  ia  the  deiical  csiecc, 
which  he  left,  at  the  age  of  tweaty-thice,  when  be  had  attained 
the  rank  of  mmderru.  Usually  humane  and  feitcniaS)  he  sought 
to  relieve  the  people  <d  the  excessive  taxation  and  to  Mcnic  thm 
against  unlavrful  Three  years  after  Ut  afiOEMon  to 

<Acc  Turkey  suffered  a  omshing  defeat  at  the  battle  of  St  GoChard 
and  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Empire.  But  KuprOi's 
influence  with  the  sultan  remained  onshsken,  and  five  years  htcr 
Cretefelltohbarms(i669).  Tbe  next  war  ia  which  he  was  caUed 
uptm  to  take  part  was  with  Poland,  in  defence  of  the  riiimi  1 1. 
who  had  an>ealed  to  Turitqr  for  iHotection.  At  first  succesrfnl, 
Kupiili  was  defeated  by  the  Poles  uadei  John  Sobieski  at  Kbotia 
and  Lembeig;  the  Turin,  however,  continued  to  hold  tbeir  owa, 
and  finally  in  October  1676  caawtted  to  heoouimble  tcnns  of 
peace  by  the  treaty  of  Znnwno  (October  tS,  1676),  retaining 
Kaminiec,  Podolia  and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  Ukraine.  Three 
days  Uter  Ahmed  Kuprili  died.  EUs  miUtary  capacity  was  Ur 
iaferiK  to  hb  administiative  qaalitica.  He  was  a  Hbetal  pio- 
tector  of  art  and  Htentui^  and  tbe  UadUiNsa  of  hb  dbpeiiGba 
formed  a  ma^ed  ooatnst  to  the  ooelty  of  Ida  latlwr;  he 
was  given  to  Intempersac^  and  the  cause  of  hb  death  waa  dnp9 
brou^t  on  by  aloobdic  abase. 

3.  Zadi  Mdrua  Ktimu  (1637-1691),  tufnamed  Faia,  son 
tS,  Mahommed  Kqirili,  becue  pand  vUcr  to  n  XL 
1689.  Called  to  office  after  disaster  had  driven  Torkejr^  lofccs 
bom  Hungsry  and  Poland  and  ber  Beets  from  the  Heditccnncan, 
be  be^  by  ordering  stria  economy  aad  reform  ta  tbe  taxation: 
himsdf  setting  tbe  *~T^,  wUdi  was  wid^y  foBowed,  e( 
vohuiaiy  oontribotioni  te  the  UBiy,  lAkh  with  ibe  nnr  hi 
leori^aised  aa  quiAlr  as  be  could,  ffit  wbdom  b  dhowa  hr 
the  prudent  measures  which  be  took  by  *«"'^«g  the  ffiiew  i 
jeiid,  or  new  reguhdioas  for  the  inqnovemcnt  of  the  4'W>diti«i 
of  the  Christian  rayas,  aad  for  affndiag  them  aecnity  for  Ur 
and  property;  a  eoadBatory  attitude  lAaA  at  ooce  boic  frmt 
ia  Greece  when  the  people  afaaadoned  tbe  Veaetiaa  caime  aad 
returned  to  their  ^le^ance  to  the  Porte.  He  met  hb  death  at 
the  battle  of  SaUnkamen  in  i69r,  when  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Turiu  Iqr  tbe  Aastriaas  nnder  Priaoe  Loub  of  Baden  led  to  ihdr 
expubioo  from  Hungary. 

4.  HtnuDi  Kuntiu  frunamed  Aw^A-Zaoi)  waa  the  bm 
of  Hassan,  a  younger  brother  <i  Uabmnmcd  KnpciB.  Afur 
occupying  various  impntant  posu  be  became  grand  viiier  is 
i6g7,  aad  owing  to  hb  ability  and  eaeify  the  Ttarfcs  wcr  ahk 
to  drive  the  Anstifans  back  over  the  Save,  and  TteUih  ten 
were  tent  faito  the  Bbdt  Sea  and  tbe  Ifetfitenaaean.  TtecSecti 
of  Europeaa  diploroacy  succeeded  ia  iadudag  Anttria  and 
Turkey  to  come  to  tennt  by  the  treaty  of  Cariowita,  wbctcbr 
Turkey  wastboreol  her  dnefoooqueste  (1690).  After  this  evea 
Hussein  l^^riU,  mamed  "  the  Wse,"  devoted  faiaudf  is  ilc 
suppretdon  of  the  revobs  wldcfa  had  broken  out  in  Arsha. 
Egypt  and  the  Ciiaxa,  to  the  reduction  of  the  Jaiusaaries,  aai 
to  tbe  institution  of  administrative  and  finawcial  reform.  Ua- 
fortunately  tbe  intrigues  against  him  drove  him  from  oficz  b 
r  701,  and  toon  aftctwaids  be  (Bed. 

5.  NinuK  Koniti,  son  of  Mustafa  Fasil,  became  gcsadvias 
in  r  71a  Tbe  c]qiectatitos  formed  of  him  were  Dot  fnttBed,  (S 
although  be  waa  tolerant,  wise  and  just  like  hb  father,  he  ii- 
Jodidonsly  tou^t  to  take  upoa  himseU  all  the  detaib  adoBb- 
tntioB,  a  talk  vhfch  pnmd  to  be  beyond  Ua  porweo.  Ht 
failed  to  Introduce  onler  into  the  adniaittiatiaB  and  am 
(llnnilisfd  bon  oAoe  in  Icm  than  lonrtetn  montlm  nftB  lb 
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6.  AioiruAB  Kontii,  •  too  o(  Ifuitafa  Fuil  KafM,  ma 
mppdnttd  or  toetim  Unemt  of  the  grand  vizier  in 

1703.  He  oommaiuled  the  Persian  expedition  in  1713  and 
captured  Tabria  in  1725,  resigning  his  office  in  1716.  In  1735 
be  again  commanded  against  the  Persians,  but  fell  at  the  disas- 
trans  battle  of  Bagaverd,  thuaemulating  his  father's  heroic  death 
»t  Selankamen. 

KURAKIK.  BORIS  IVAXOVICR,  Prikci  (itf76-i7>7),  Russian 
diplomatist,  was  the  biotber-in-law  of  Peter  the  Great,  their 
wives  being  MStets.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Peter's  pupils. 
Id  i6gT  be  was  tent  to  Italy  to  learn  navigation.  His  long  and 
honourable  diplonuUk  career  began  in  1707,  when  be  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  induce  the  pope  not  to  recognize  Charies  XII. 
candidate,  Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  as  king  of  Poland.  From 
1708  to  1713  he  tepicsented  Russia  at  London,  Hanover,  and 
the  ILi^  succenivciy,  and,  in  1713,  was  the  principal  Russian 
plenq»teDtiaiT  at  the  peace  congress  of  UtrecbL  From  1716 
to  i7»  he  held  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  when,  in 
1734,  Peter  set  forth  on  Iiis  Persian  campaign,  Kurakin  was 
appointed  the  supervisor  of  all  tbe  Russian  ambassadors  ac- 
crnlUed  to  the  vsrious  European  conrta.  "  The  father  of  Russian 
diplomacy,"  as  he  has  Justly  been  called,  «ns  remarkable 
throughout  his  career  for  infinite  tact  and  insight,  and  a  wonder- 
fully correct  appreciation  of  men  and  events.  He  was  most 
useful  to  Russia  perh^  when  the  Great  Northern  war  (see 
Sweden,  Huiory)  was  dc^wing  to  a  dose.  Notably  he  prevented 
Great  Britain  from  declaring  war  against  Peter's  close  ally, 
Denmark,  tt  the  cri»u  of  the  struggle.  Kurakin  was  one  of  the 
best-educated  Russians  of  his  day,  and  bis  autobiogra[^y, 
carried  down  to  1709,  is  an  bistoricid  document  of  the  first  im- 
portance. He  intendied  to  write  a  history  of  his  own  times  with 
Peter  the  Great  the  ceotral  figure,  but  got  no  furtlier  than 
the  summary,  entitled  Hislmy  of  Tsar  Peler  AUkticnek  ami  tiu 
PtopU  Nearejt  to  Him  (1681-16^)  (Rua.). 

5etArekiBtSB}FTiMtA.  rk.  JCuraitii  (Rut.)  (StPetenbarg,  1S90); 
A.  BrOclcnrr,  A  Ruuiam  Tourist  im  WesUm  Europe  m  the  Serinnini 
oflh*  X  Vlllth  CetUury  (Rus.)  (St  Petenburg,  189a).    (R.  N.  B.) 

XURBASH,  or  Koduash  (from  tbe  Arabic  qurbaik,  a  whip; 
Turkish  qirback;  and  French  courbae/u),  a  whip  or  strap  about 
a  yard  in  length,  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus  or 
riiiooceros.  It  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  and  torture  used 
in  various  Mahommedan  countries,  e^jedally  in  the  Turidsh 
empire.  "  Government  by  kurbash  "  denotes  the  oppression 
of  a  people  by  the  constant  abuse  of  tbe  kuibash  to  maintain 
authority,  to  coUect  taxes,  or  to  pervert  justice.  The  use  of  the 
kurbash  for  such  purposes,  once  common  in  Egypt,  has  been 
abolished  by  the  British  authorities. 

KORDISTilH,  in  its  wider  senw,  the  "  country  of  the  Ktlrds" 
(Koords),  including  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus  which  buttresses 
the  Armenian  table-land  (see  Amibnia),  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Batman  Su,  the  Bohtan  Su,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Hgris; 
and  the  wild  mountain  disttia,  watered  by  the  Great  and  Little 
Zab,  which  marks  tbe  westen  termbiation  of  the  great  Iranian 
plateau. 

PopiAUioH.—Tbt  total  Ktlrd  population  probably  exceeds  two 
and  a  half  niUions,  namely,  Turkish  KOrds  1,650,000,  Persian 
toofioo,  Rnariio  50,000,  but  there  aie  r>o  trustworthy  statistics. 
He  great  mass  of  the  population  has  its  home  in  KUrdistin. 
But  Kfirda  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  country  from  the 
river  Sakaria  on  tbe  west  to  Lake  Urmia  on  the  east,  and  from 
Kars  on  the  north  to  Jebel  Sinjar  on  the  south.  There  is  also 
an  isolated  settlement  in  Kborasan.  Tbe  tribes,  onUrd,  into 
which  the  KQrds  are  divided,  resemble  In  some  respects  the 
Highland  clans  of  Scotland.  Very  few  of  them  number  more 
than  io,ooosouls,andtbeaveTageisabout3000.  Tbesedentary 
asd  pastoral  Kurds,  Yerli,  who  live  in  villages  In  winter  and 
encamp  00  their  own  pasture-grounds  in  summer,  form  an  in- 
creasing majority  of  the  population.  The  nomad  KOrds,  Kocker, 
who  always  dtrell  in  tents,  are  the  wealthiest  and  most  inde- 
pendent. They  spend  the  summer  00  tbe  mountains  and  high 
fdateaiu,  which  thqr  enter  In  Hay  and  leave  in  October  i  and  pass 
the  winter  <n  the  buki  of  the  Tigriuuid  OB  the  great  pbin  iwrth 


of  Jebd  Sbjar,  where  they  ptticbaae  ri^t  of  pasturage  from  the 
Shammar  Araha.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  pasture-grounds,  and 
trespass  by  otlier  tribes  is  a  fertile  source  of  quarrel.  During 
the  periodical  migrations  Moslem  and  Christian  alike  suffer  from 
the  predatory  instincts  of  the  KOrd,  and  disturbances  are 
frequent  in  tbe  districu  traversed.  In  Turkey  tbe  sedenUiy 
Kflrds  pay  taxes;  but  tbe  nomads  only  pay  tbe  she^  tax,  whidi 
is  collected  as  they  cross  tbe  Itgris  on  their  way  to  their  summer 
pastures. 

CharacUr.—'Ibt  Kflrd  delights  in  the  bracing  air  and  un- 
restricted liberty  of  the  mountains.  He  is  tardy  a  muleteer  or 
camd-man,  and  docs  not  take  kindly  to  handicrafts.  The  Kfirda 
generally  biear  a  very  indifferent  reputation,  a  worse  reputation 
perhaps,  than  tliey  really  deserve.  Being  aliens  to  the  Turks 
in  langu^e  and  to  the  Persians  in  religion,  they  are  everywhere 
treat^  with  mistrust,  and  live  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  the  powers  that  be.  Such  a  condition  is  not  of 
course  favourable  to  the  development  o(  the  better  qualities  of 
human  nature.  The  KOrds  are  thus  wild  and  lawless;  they  are 
much  given  to  brigandage;  they  oppress  and  frequently  maltreat 
the  Christian  pt^ulatlons  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact, 
—these  populations  being  tbe  Armenians  in  Diarbekr,  Eraerum 
and  Van,  the  Jacobites  and  .Syrians  in  the  Jebcl-TOr,  and  the 
Nestoiians  and  Chaldaeans  in  the  Hakkiri  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Kfirdish 
chief  is  pride  of  ancestry.  This  feeling  is  in  many  cases  exagger- 
ated, for  in  reality  the  present  tribal  organization  does  not  date 
from  any  great  antiquity.  In  the  list  indeed  of  eighteen  prindtial 
tribeaof  the  nation  which  was  drawn  upby  the  Arabian  historian 
Masudi,  in  the  loth  centuiy,  only  two  or  three  names  are  to  he 
recognized  at  the  ^esest  (hgr-  A  14th-century  list,  however, 
translated  by  QuaUemire,*  presents  a  great  number  of  identical 
names,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  certain  KQrdish 
families  can  trace  tbdr  descent  from  the  Omayyad  caliphs,  while 
only  in  recent  years  tbe  Babln  chid  of  Snleiinaata,  representing 
the  old  Sobrans,  and  the  Ardelin  dnrf  of  Shua,*  representing 
an  elder  branch  of  the  Gurtns,  each  claimed  an  weestiy  of  at 
least  five  hundred  years.  Tbm  was  up  to  a  recent  period  no 
more  picturesque  or  interesting  scene  to  be  witnessed  in  tbe  east 
than  tbe  court  of  one  of  these  great  Kflrdish  diiefs,  where,  like 
another  Saladin,  the  bey  ruled  in  partriarchal  state,  surrounded 
by  an  hereditary  nobility,  regarded  by  his  clansmen  with 
reverence  and  lAection,  and  attended  by  a  bodyguard  of  young 
KOrdish  warriors,  clad  in  chain  armour,  with  flaunting  silken 
scarfs,  and  bearing  javelin,  lance  and  sword  as  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades. 

Though  ignorant  and  nntophbticated  the  Kfird  b  not  wanting 
in  natural  iDtcUigence.  In  recent  years  educated  Kflrds  have 
hdd  high  office  under  the  sullan,  including  that  of  grand  vizier, 
have  assist«l  is  translating  the  Bible  into  "^rkish,  and  in  editing 
a  newspaper.  Theiscn  are  lithe,  active  and  strong,  but  rarely 
of  unusual  stature.  The  women  do  not  veil,  aiKl  are  alhnml 

>  See  Nodees  el  Extrails  its  liSS.,  xiii.  305.  Of  the  tribes  enumei^ 
atcd  in  this  work  of  tbe  tdlh  century  who  Mill  retain  a  leading  place 
among  the  KOrd*.  the  (ollowine  name*  niav  be  quoted:  Guranitk 
of  Dartang,  modern  Gurans;  Zintemh,  In  Hainadan  hilU,  now  in 
KermanshUi;  Hasniimi  of  Kcrkuk  and  Arbil,  now  in  the  Dersini 
mountains,  having  originally  come  from  KhorfisSa  according  to 
tradition;  SoMA  of  Shekclabad  and  Tel-HaftQn,  modem  SohrKn, 
tront  whom  descend  the  BabOn  of  Sulcimanidi ;  Zertari  of  Huijartn 
mountains,  modem  Zeriaa  of  Uihnu  (cuneiform  |»ltarBof  Kd-HsMa 
andSidek  noticed  by  author) -./afaiKrHfi,  modem  Jutamerik.  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  caliph  Mcrwan-ibn-Uakam;  HakkarUk, 
Hakkiri  inhabiting  Zaasii  of  Arab  eeopapby;  B^ktuk,  modern 
Botitin.  Tbe  Rawadi,  to  whom  Saladin  belong 
modem  Rawtndi.  as  they  held  the  {ortre~  of  1 
twenty  other  nsmea  m  mentioned,  but  the 
doubtful  that  it  t».u»ele»  to  try  to  identify  them. 
»  The  -fliBO,  a  hiaoty  <A  the  KOrda  dating,  from  the  i6th 

v.  tJ^I      ttot  "  towatdm  tVie  c\om  ol  the  rtinn  ol  tbe  Jen- 
U»  ^"llABa'baKrdtU.n.a.dcicendantorilieBOverBon 
•^^JaMd  to  the  Ikmouft  Ah(ned-\bn-M«t*itn,  Biter 


century.  ^ 
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KURDISTAN 


great  freedom.  The  KOrds  u  t  nee  are  proud,  faithful  and 
ho^Htable,  and  have  rude  but  strict  feelings  of  hoDOur.  They 
an,  however,  much  under  the  influence  of  dervishes,  and  when 
their  fanaticisni  is  aroused  their  habitual  lawlessness  is  apt  to 
degenerate  Into  savsgE  barbarity.  They  are  not  deficient  in 
martial  spirit,  but  have  an  innate  dislike  to  the  restraint!  of 
military  service.  The  country  Is  rich  in  traditiou  and  legends, 
and  in  lyric  and  in  epic  poems,  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  earlier  times  and  aie  recited  in  a  weird  melancholy  tone. 

AntiquUia. — KordistAn  abounds  in  anliquiljes  of  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  chniacter.  But  it  has  been  very  little 
opened  up  to  modem  research.  A  series  of  rock-cut  cuneiform 
Inscriptions  extend  from  Malalia  od  the  west  to  Miandolb 
{in  Penia)  on  the  east,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Aras  on  the 
■wrth  to  Rowanduz  on  the  south,  which  record  the  glories  of 
a  Turftnian  dynasty,  who  ruled  the  country  of  Nairi  during 
the  8th  and  7th  centuries,  B.C.,  contemporaneously  with  the 
lower  Assyrian  empire.  Intermingled  with  these  are  A  few 
genuine  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  no  earlier  date;  and  In  one 
instance,  at  Van,  a  later  tablet  of  Xems  brings  the  record  down 
to  the  period  of  Grecian  history.  The  most  ancient  monuments 
of  this  class,  however,  are  to  be  found  at  Hotwta  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  belong 
probably  to  the  Guti  and  Luli  tribes,  and  date  from  the  early 
Babylonian  period. 

In  the  northern  Kordish  districts  which  represent  the 
Arzanenc,  Intilene,  Anzitene,  Zabdicene,  and  Mozuene  of  the 
andents,  there  are  many  interesting  remains  of  Roman  cities, 
at  Arien,  Miyafarikin  (anc.  MarlyTopolii),S'aaumnaa,  and  the 
niina  of  Dunisir  neir  Dara,  which  Sachau  Identified  with  the 
Armenian  capital  of  Hgcuoccrta.  Of  the  Macedonian  and 
Parthian  periods  there  are  remains  both  sculptured  and  in- 
■cribed  at  several  points  in  KOrdistin;  at  Bisitun  or  Behistun 
(f.t.),  in  a  cave  at  Amadla,  at  the  Mithraic  temple  of  KereftD, 
on  the  rocks  at  Sir  Pol-o-Zohab  near  the  ruins  of  HolwSn, 
and  probably  in  some  other  localities,  such  as  the  Bilik  country 
between  Lahijan  and  Koi-Sanjak;  but  the  most  interesting 
site  in  all  KflrdistSn,  perhaps  in  all  western  Asia,  b  the  ruined 
fire  temple  of  Pil  KOU  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Suleimanla. 
Among  the  debris  of  this  temple,  which  Is  scattered  over  a 
bare  hillude,  are  to  be  found  above  one  hundred  slabs,  inscribed 
with  Parthian  and  Pahlavi  characters,  the  fragmenti  of  a  wall 
which  formerly  supported  the  eastern  face  of  the  edifice,  and 
bore  a  biUngual  legend  of  great  lengih,  dating  from  [he  Sassanian 
period.  There  are  also  remarkable  Sassanian  remains  in  other 
parts  of  KOrdistin — at  SalmOs  to  the  north,  and  at  Kerman- 
shlh  and  Kasr-i-Shlrfn  on  the  Turkish  frontier  to  the  south. 

Lanpute. — The  KQrdiih  lan^age,  Kermanji,  !i  an  old  Persian 
patoii,  interniiwd  to  the  north  with  Chatdaean  words  and  to,  the 
south  with  a  certain  Turanian  clement  which  may  not  improbably 
have  come  down  from  Babylonian  timet.  Scveial  peculiar  dialect* 
are  Kjiokcn  in  tecludrd  dittrim  in  the  mountains,  but  the  only 
varieties  which,  from  their  extensive  u*e,  require  to  be  specified  are 
the  Zata  and  the  Guran.  The  Zaia  is  spoken  throughout  the 
western  portion  of  the  Dersim  country,  and  is  said  to  be  unintelligible 
to  the  Kerm&nji-spealiing  KQrds.  It  is  largely  intermingled  with 
Armenian,  and  may  contain  some  trace  of  the  old  Cappadocian,  but 
is  no  doubt  of  the  ume  Aryan  stock  as  the  standard  Kllrdish.  The 
GurSn  dialect  a^ain,  which  i*  spoken  throughout  Ardelan  and 
Kermanshah'  chiefly  differs  from  the  northern  KOrdish  in  being 
entirely  free  from  any  Semitic  intermixture.  It  is  thua  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  Persian  than  the  Kermilnji  dialect,  but  is  essentially 
the  same  bnguage.    It  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 

'  The  Guranare  mentioned  in  the  Afri<]fijk.<f.^bidrasihedcminant 
tribe  in  southern  Kilrdistan  in  the  1 4th'century.  occupying  very  much 
the  same  seats  as  at  present,  from  the  Hamadan  frontier  to  Shah- 
rizor.  Their  name  protrabl]^  signifies  merely  "  the  mountaineers," 
being  derived  from  fur  or  f iW,  a  mountain,"  which  is  also  found 
in  Zagros,  i.e.  ta-giri,  "  beyond  the  mountain."  or  Pmkt-i-kek,  as 
the  name  is  translated  in  Persian.  They  are  a  fine,  active  and  hardy 
race,  individually  brave,  and  make  eiiccllent  soldiers,  though  in 
appearance  very  inferior  to  the  tribal  KQrds  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts. _  These  latter  indeed  deliRht  in  gay  colours,  while  the  GuHlns 
dresi  in  the  most  homely  coMume,  wearing  coarse  blue  cotton 
vests,  with  felt  caps  and  coits.  In  a  great  part  of  KtlrdistSn  the 
name  Gurftn  has  become  syiionymouB  with  an  agricultural  peasantry, 
as  opposed  to  the  migratory  shepherds. 


KCrdish  literature.  Many  of  the  popular  Perttan  poeta  have  beea 
traiisl.itcd  into  Kurdish.  ai»d  there  are  also  tiooks  relating  to  i;< 
relii^ious  mystcrict  of  the  Ali-III&his  in  the  bands  of  I  he  DrruicL'  19 
thi-  north  and  ol  the  Otirliis  of  Kermanshth  to  the  south.  The 
New  Testament  in  Ku^Ji^)l  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  ■^57' 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Rhea  publiihed  a  grammar  and  i-ocabulary  ot 
HaktfLri  dialect  in  1871.  In  1B79  there  appeared,  undti  <hc 
au'-pirts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  St  Petersburg  a  Freach-KOnJ.-h 
dictionary  compiled  originally  by  Moni.  Jaba.  many  yean  Ru^>ua 
coiisul  at  Er/erum,  but  cooipleted  by  Fndinand  Ju«i  by  the 
ol  a  rich  assortment  of  Kuitlish  tales  and  ballads,  coUectca  by  Sooa 
and  Prym  in  Assyria. 

adigion. — The  ^reat  body  of  the  nation,  in  Penia  as  weO  *<  is 
Turkoy,  are  Sunnis  of  the  shaE'ite  sect,  biit  in  the  tectJJes  ol  tSt 
Der-.iin  tn  the  norih  and  of  Zagros  to  the  MMith  there  are  larwe  lutl- 
pagan  communities,  who  are  called  indiRcrenily  AU-IUabi  arMl 
Kiijil-biih,  and  who  bold  tenets  of  tome  obKurity,  but  of  caati-irt- 
able  itttereM.  Outwardly  professing  to  be  ShiStes  or  "  foUowet>  cJ 
Ali,"  they  olMerve  lecret  ceremonies  and  hold  esoteric  doctnm 
which  have  probably  descended  to  them  from  vetr  (vlv  agn,  ar^i 
of  which  the  essential  condition  is  thai  there  must  alway*  be  upoo  the 
earth  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  Deity.  While  paying  revrnr  -c 
to  the  supposed  incamationi  of  ancient  days,  to  Moses.  Da^id. 
Christ.  All  and  his  tutor  Salman-ul-t'ariii,  and  several  ol  the  Sl-.i  r.t 
imams  and  ninti,  they  have  thus  usually  some  recent  kxal  celrtr.'y 
at  whose  shrine  they  worship  and  make  vows;  and  there  is.  mofw<r, 
in  every  coromunity  of  Aii-Illahis  aomc  living  pcrsonaee,  not  nmv 
sarily  ascetic,  to  whom,  asrepreKUting  the  godhead,  the  nipersitiii'  j) 
tribMmen  pay  almost  idolatrous  honours.  Among  the  Curias  ol  1  lie 
south  the  shrine  of  Baba  Yadgar,  in  a  gorge  of  the  bills  above  ibc 
old  city  of  Holwln,  is  thus  regarded  with  a  supreme  wtacni-.rya. 
Similar  institutiona  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  moontaiB^ 
which  tnay  be  compared  with  the  tenets  of  the  Diuses  aad  Nouiris 
in  Syria  and  the  Ismailites  in  Pcnu. 

History. — With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  KOrds,  it  wxs  for- 
merly considered  sufficient  to  describe  them  as  the  desoendanis 
of  the  Carduchi.  who  opposed  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Tbousand 
through  tbe  mountains,  but  modem  research  traces  ihem 
far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  dawn  of  history 
the  mountains  overhanging  Assyria  were  held  by  a  people 
named  CilS,  a  title  which  signified  "  a  warrior,"  and  which 
was  rendered  in  Assyrian  by  the  synonym  of  Cordm  w  Kc^Jm, 
the  precise  term  quoted  by  Sirabo  to  explain  tbe  naate  of  the 
Cardaces  (Kd^oan).  These  GAIA  were  a  Turanian  irite  d 
such  power  as  to  be  placed  in  the  early  cuneiform  records  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  nations  of  wesleni  Asia,  that  is,  *^.;h 
the  Syriaiu  and  Hittites,  the  Susians,  Elamites,  and  AkkadJais 
of  Babylom'a;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Asyr.ao 
empire  they  seem  to  have  preserved  a  more  or  less  iodepeodrDi 
political  position.  After  tbe  fall  of  Nitkeveb  they  coalesced 
with  the  Medes,  and,  in  common  with  all  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  high  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Penia,  became 
gradually  Aryaniied,  owing  to  the  immigiatioB  at  this  period 
of  history  d  tribes  in  overwhelming  numbers  wfaicfa,  fron 
whatever  quarter  they  may  have  qitung,  bcUnged  certainly  to 
the  Aryan  family. 

The  CiUa  or  KOrdu  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Cym 
before  he  descended  upon  Babylon,  and  furnished  a  coatu\gest 
of  fighting  men  fo  his  successors,  being  thus  nMntiooed  uitder 
the  names  of  Saspirians  and  Alarodians  in  the  ntister  raU  cf 
the^amy  of  Xenes  which  was  preserved  by  Herodotus. 

In  later  times  they  passed  successively  under  tl^  sway  of 
the  Macedonians,  the  Paithians,  and  Ssssanians,  being  especi^ly 
befriended,  if  we  may  judge  from  tradition  as  well  as 
from  the  remains  still  existing  in  tbe  country,  by  the  Anad^ui 
monarchs,  who  were  probably  of  a  cognate  race  Gotarm 
indeed,  whose  name  may  perhaps  be  translated  "  chief  of 
the  CiUd,"  WIS  tradition^y  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Gurftns,  the  principal  tribe  of  southern  KOrdtstln.^  and  lus 
name  and  titles  are  still  preserved  in  a  Greek  inscription  at 

*"Thc  KalhOr  tribe  an  traditiootlly  denoded  from  Gtsdarr- 
ibn-Gio,  whose  son  Roham  was  fot  by  Bahman  Keilm  to  drstr^t 
Jerusalem  sod  bring  the  Jew*  into  captivity.  This  Roham  bibe 
individual  usually  called  Bokht-i.oasser  (Ncfatichadrezzar)  and  ke 
ultimately  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Tbe  neighbouiinB  covntry  h<i 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  Ris  docttdanta,  who  arc  csJVd 
Gurlns  "  (Sktref-Nama,  Persian  MS.).  Tbe  bidc  popular  tnd^iiia 
still  exists  in  the  country,  and  roTAFZBO  nCoaoePOI  ■•  loaad 
on  the  rock  at  Behistun,  showing  that  Gudan-ibo-Cio  wm  f^By 
an  historic  pemnage.   See  Jem,  Ray.  Casg.  St.      1 14. 
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BehBtnn  near  the  Kurdish  capiul  of  Kenninihth.  Under 
\be  caliphs  of  Bagdad  the  KQrds  were  dwayi  giving  trouble 
in  one  quarter  or  another.  lo  AJ}.  838,  and  again  in  905, 
there  were  fonnidablc  insurrections  in  northern  KOrdistin; 
the  amir,  Adod-addaula,  was  obliged  to  lead  the  forces  of  the 
caliphate  against  the  southern  KOrds,  capturing  the  famous 
fortress  of  Sermij,  of  which  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day  near  Bchistun,  and  reducing  the  province  of 
Shahrizor  with  its  capital  city  now  marked  by  the  great  mound 
of  Yassin  Tcppeh.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  KOrdish 
power  was  probably  during  the  nth  century  of  our  era,  when 
the  great  Saladin,  who  belonged  to  the  Rawendi  branch  of 
the  Hadablni  tribe,  founded  the  Ayyubite  dynasty  of  Syria, 
and  KOrdish  chiefships  were  established,  not  only  to  the  cast 
and  west  of  the  KdrdislSn  mountains,  but  as  far  as  Khorftslo 
upon  one  side  and  Egypt  and  Yemen  on  the  other.  During 
the  Mongol  and  Tatar  domination  of  western  Asia  the  KOrds 
ia  the  mountains  remained  for  the  most  part  passive,  yielding 
a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  provincial  governors  of  the  plains. 

When  Sultan  Sclim  I.,  after  defeating  Shah  Ismail,  isi4f 
anncied  Armenia  and  KOrdiatln,  he  entrusted  the  organixa- 
tion  of  the  conquered  territories  to  Idris,  the  historian,  who 
was  a  KOrd  of  Bitlis.    Idris  found  KOrdistAn  bristling  with 
castles,  held  by  hereditary  tribal  chiefs  of  KOrd,  Arab,  and 
Armenian  descent,  who  were  practically  independent,  and 
passed  their  time  in  tribal  warfare  or  in  raiding  the  agricultural 
population.    He  divided  the  territory  into  sanjaks  or  districts, 
and,  making  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  principle  of 
bercdity,  installed  the  local  chiefs  as  governors.    He  also 
resettled  the  rich  pastoral  country  between  Er«rOm  and 
Erivan,  which  had  lain  waste  since  the  passage  of  TimOr,  with 
KOrds  from  the  ffakkiari  and  Bohtan  dbtricts.    The  system 
of  administration  introduced  by  Idris  remained  unchanged 
until  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  iSifl-jg.  But 
the  KOrds,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  their  country  from  the 
capita]  and  the  decline  of  Turkey,  had  greatly  increased  in 
influence  and  power,  and  had  spread  westwards  over  the  country 
as  far  as  Angora.    After  the  war  the  KQrds  attempted  to  free 
themselves  from  Turkish  control,  and  in  1834  it  became  necessary 
to  reduce  them  to  subjection.    This  was  done  by  Keshid  Pasha. 
Tlie  principal  towns  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  many  of 
the  KOrd  beys  were  replaced  by  Turkish  governors.    A  rising 
under  Bedr  Khin  Bey  in  1843  was  firmly  repressed,  and  after 
the  Crimean  War  the  Turks  strengthened  their  hold  on  the 
country.    The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  was  followed 
by  the  attempt  of  Sheikh  Obaidullah,  1680-81,  to  found  an 
independent  KOrd  principality  under  the  protection  of  Turkey. 
The  attempt,  at  first  encouraged  by  the  Porte,  as  a  reply  to  the* 
projected  creation  of  an  Armenian  slate  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Russia  (see  Aruenu),  collapsed  after  Obaidullah's  raid  into 
Persia,  when  various  circumstances  led  (he  central  government 
to  reassert  its  supreme  authority.    Until  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1818-ZQ  there  had  been  little  hostile  feeling  between 
the  KQrds  and  the  Armenians,  and  as  late  as  1677-187S  the 
mountaineers  of  both  races  had  got  on  fairly  well  together. 
Both  suSered  from  Turkey,  both  dreaded  Russia.    But  the 
national  movement  amongst  the  Armenians,  and  its  encourage- 
ment by  Russia  after  the  last  war,  gradually  aroused  race 
hatred  and  fanaticism.    In  iSgi  the  activity  of  the  Armenian 
Committees  induced  the  Porte  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  KQrds  by  raising  a  body  of  KQrdish  irregular  cavalry, 
which  was  well  armed  and  called  Hamidieh  after  the  Sultan. 
The  opportunities  thus  offered  for  plunder  and  th;  grati- 
fication of  race  hatred  brought  out  the  worst  qualities  of  the 
ICOrds.    Minor  disturbances  constantly  occurred,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  the  massacre  of  Armenians  at  SasQn  and 
other  places,  i8g4-g6,  in  which  the  KOrds  took  an  active  part, 
AuTHOaiTIEs. — Rich,  NarrattBe  of  a  Reiidenee  in  Koordislan 
i8l6);  Wagner,  Reiie  naik  Ptnitn  und  dim  Lande  <Ur  Kurdcn 
Lpipiig.  1852);  Consul  T.iylorin  R.G.  S.  Journal  (iK6,s) ;  MilliriKPn. 
Wild  Ltjt  among  the  Koords  (iB^o);  Von  Luhchan.  "  Die  Wnndcr- 
vfilkor  Kleinasicn*,"  in  V*.  d.  C.  fiir  AnthrDpolo\'ir  (Berlin,  l«(>6); 
CUvton.  "  The  Mountain* of  KQrdistlo,"  in  <4Jpi(K  Journal  {litli; 


Binder,  A*  KMitlan  Claris,  1887):  Naumann.  Vom  Coldnen  Horn 
■a  den  QutUen  dti  Euphrai  (Munich.  Murray,  Handbook 

to  Asia.  Minor,  Sfc.  (1B05);  Lcnh.  Fox  chungtn  vbrr  dit  Kutdm 
(St  Petersburg,  1857-58);  laba.  />«/.  Kutdf-Fian(ais  (St  Pcler*- 
buif,  1879):  JuHi,  Knrdiuho  Crammalik  (r8)k)) ;  Prym  and 
Socin.  Kurditckt  Sommlunitn  (ih^o):  Makas,  Kurdtsilic  Sludttn 
(1901);  Earl  Percy,  Hitklandi  oj  Asiatic  Turkey  (1901);  Lynch, 
Armenia  (1901);  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Pfrsia.  PasI  and  P'ncnt 
(1906).  (C.  W.  W.;  H.  C.  R,) 

K0IU>IST£H.  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  province  of  Persia, 
situated  in  the  hilly  districts  between  Azerbaijan  and  Kerman- 
shah,  and  extending  to  the  Turkish  frontier  on  the  W.,  and 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Germs  and  Hamadan.  In  proportion 
to  its  size  and  population  it  pays  a  very  small  yearly  revenue 
— only  about  £14,000 — due  lo  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  consists  of  wild  and  disorderly  nomad  KOrds.  Some 
of  these  nomads  pass  their  winters  in  Turkish  territory,  and 
have  their  summer  pasture-grounds  in  the  highlands  of  KOrd- 
ist&n.  This  adds  much  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  laxatwn. 
The  province  is  divided  into  sixteen  districta,  and  its  eastern 
part,  in  which  the  capital  is  aituated,  is  known  as  Ardelan. 
The  capital  is  Scnendij,  usually  known  as  Sinna  (not  Sihna, 
or  Sahna,  as  some  writers  have  it),  situated  60  m.  N.W.  of 
Hamadan,  in  35°  15'  N.,  47°  iS'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  5300  ft. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  about  35,000  and  manufactures 
great  quantities  of  carpets  and  felts  for  the  supply  of  the  province 
and  for  export.  Some  of  the  carpets  are  very  fine  and  expen- 
sive, rugs  3  yards  by  i|  costing  £15  to  £10.  Post  and  telegraph 
offices  have  been  established  since  1879. 

KORQAN,  a  town  (founded  1553)  of  West  Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Siberian  railway,  160  m.  E.  of 
Chelyabinsk,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tobol,  in  a  wealthy 
agricultural  district.  Pop.  (1S97),  10,579.  Owing  to  its 
position  at  the  terminus  of  steam  navigation  up  the  river 
Tobol,  it  has  become  second  only  to  Tyumefi  as  a  commercial 
centre.  It  has  a  public  library  and  a  botanic  garden.  There 
is  a  large  trade  in  cattle  with  Petropavtovsk,  and  considerable 
export  of  grain,  tallow,  meat,  hides,  butter,  game  and  fish, 
there  being  three  large  fairs  in  the  year.  In  the  vicinity  are 
a  great  number  of  prchisioric  kurgans  or  burial-mounds. 

KORIA  MURIA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  five  islands  is  the 
Arabian  Sea,  close  under  the  coast  of  Arabia,  belonging  lo 
Britain  and  forming  a  dependency  of  Aden.  They  are  lofty 
and  rocky,  and  have  a  total  area  of  38  sq.  m.,  that  of  the  largest, 
Hallania,  being  22  sq.  m.  They  are  identified  with  the  ancient 
Jnsuiae  Ztnobii,  and  were  ceded  by  the  sultan  of  Muscat  to 
Britain  in  1854  for  the  purposes  of  a  cable  station.  They  arc 
inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs,  who  however  speak  a 
dialect  differing  considerably  from  the  ordinary  Arabic:  The 
islands  yield  some  guano. 

KURILES  (Jap.  Chishima,  "  thousand  islands  "),  a  chain  of 
small  islands  belonging  to  Japan,  stretching  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  Ncmuro  Bay,  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  island 
of  Yezo,  to  Chishima-kaikyo  (Kuriles  Strait),  which  separates 
them  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Kamchatka.  They  extend 
from  44°  45'  to  50°  56'  N,  and  from  145°  25'  to  156*31'  £.  Their 
coasts  measure  1496  m.;  their  area  is  6159  sq.  m.;  their  total 
number  is  3a,  and  the  names  of  the  eight  principal  islands, 
counting  from  the  south,  are  Kunashiri,  Shikotan,  Etorofu 
(generally  called  Etorop,  and  known  formerly  to  Europe  as  Staten 
Island),  Urup,  Simusir,  Onnekotan,  Paramoshiri  (Paramusir) 
and  Shumshiri.  From  Noshapzaki  (Nolsu-no-sake  or  Notsu 
Cape),  the  most  easterly  point  of  Ncmuro  province,  lo  Tomari, 
the  most  westerly  point  in  Kunashiri,  the  distance  is  7}  m.,  and 
the  Kuriles  Strait  separating  Shumshiri  from  Kamchatka  is  about 
the  same  width.  The  name  "  Kurile "  is  derived  from  the 
Russian  kurit  (to  smoke),  in  allusion  to  the  active  volcanic 
character  of  the  group.  The  dense  fogs  that  envelop  these 
islands,  ai^d  the  violence  of  the  currents  in  their  vicinity,  have 
greatly  hindewd  exploration,  so  that  lillle  is  known  of  their 
physiograt^v  TTiey  lie  entangled  in  a  vast  net  of  sea-weed; 
arc  the  rb.  t  ol  innumerable  birds,  and  used  lo  be  largely 
frtquenie.    ^    itais  ^^"^  K*-«Utts,  which,  however,  have  btcn 
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x^anio,  wiuca  ucpu&iis  oa  lu  dcq  oaa  rouaa  lu  anorcs  oiacK 
coosisting  Almost  eotirely  of  pure  sulphur.  This  isUnd  hu 
Kveral  tofty  pcalu;  Ponnobori-y&ma  near  tbe  eutcoast,  &nd 
Chachanobori  and  Ruriadake  ia  the  north.  Chachanobori 
(about  738a  ft.)  b  described  by  Messrs  Chamberlain  and  Mason 
as  "a  cone  within  a  cone,  the  inner  and  higher  of  the  two  being — 
so  the  natives  say — surrounded  by  b  lake."  The  island  has 
extensive  forests  of  conifers  with  an  undergrowth  of  ferns  and 
flowering  plants,  and  bears  arc  Dumerous.  The  chief  port  of 
Kunashiri  is  Tomari,  on  thesouth  coast.  The  island  of  Sbikotan 
is  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  a  spedes  of  bamboo  (called 
Shikotan-duku),  having  dark  brown  spotson  the  cane.  Etorofu 
has  a  coast-tine  broken  by  deep  bays,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Naibo-wan,  Rubetau-wan  and  Bettobuwan  on  tbe  northern  shore 
and  Shitokap-wan  on  the  southern.  It  la  covered  almost  com- 
pletely with  dense  forest,  and  has  anumberof  streams  abounding 
with  s^moQ.  Shana,  the  chief  port,  is  In  Rubetsu  Bay.  This 
island,  the  prindpal  of  the  group,  is  divided  Into  four  provinces 
for  administrative  purposes,  namely,  Etorofu,  Furubeuu,  Stiana 
and  Shibctoro.  Its  mountains  are  Atosha-nobori  (4035  ft.) 
in  Etorofu;  ChiripnupaK  (5009  ft.)  in  Shana;  and  Mokoro-nobori 
{3Q30  ft.)  and  Atuiyadakc  C393J  ft.)  in  Shibetoro.  Among  the 
o[her  islands  three  only  call  for  not  ice  on  account  of  their  altitudes, 
namely,  Ketoi-jima,  Rashua-jima  and  Matua-jima,  which  rise  to 
heights  of  3944,  3304  and  5340  ft.  respectively. 

PopultUum. — Not  mUch  is  known  about  the  aboriginei.  By 
some  authorities  Ainu  colonists  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
settlers,  and  to  have  arrived  there  vis  Vezo;  by  others,  the  earliest 
comers  are  believed  to  tiave  been  a  hyperborean  tribe  travelling 
southwards  by  way  of  Kamchatka.  Thp  islands  themselves 
have  not  been  sufficiently  explored  to  determine  ,wfaelher  they 
furnish  any  ethnoloEical  evidences.  The  present  population 
aggregates  al>out  4400,  or  0-7  per  sq.  m.,  of  whom  about  600  are 
Ainu  (q.t.).  There  is  little  disposition  to  emigrate  thither  from 
Japan  proper,  the  number  of  settlers  being  leas  than  100  annually. 

Hittory. — The  Kurilc  Islands  were  discovered  in  1634  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Martin  de  Vries.  The  three  soulhera  islands, 
Kunishiri,  Etorofu,  and  Shikotan,  are  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  Japan  from  a  remote  date,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  the  Russians,  having  conquered  Kamchatka,  found  their 
way  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Kuriles  in  pnrsuit  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  with  which  tbe  islands  then  abounded.  Gradually  these 
encroachments  were  pushed  farther  south,  simultaneously  with 
ag!;rcssioDs  imperilling  the  Japanese  settlements  in  the  southern 
h:\\[  of  Sakhalin.  Japan's  occupation  was  far  from  effective  ia 
either  region,  and  in  1875  she  was  not  unwilling  to  conclude  a 
convention  by  which  she  agreed  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
Sakhalin  provided  that  Russia  withdrew  from  the  Kuriles. 

An  officer  of  the  Japanese  navy,  Lieut.  Cunji,  left  Tokyo 
with  about  forty  comrades  in  189Z,  his  intention  being  to  form 
a  settlement  on  Shumshiri,  the  most  northerly  <rf  tbe  Kurile 
Islands.  They  embarked  in  open  boats,  and  for  that  reason,  as 
wlII  as  because  they  were  going  to  constitute  themselves  their 
country's  extreme  outpost,  the  enterprise  attracted  public 
enthusiasm.  After  a  long  struggle  theimmigrants  became  fairly 
prosperous. 

Set.'  Capt.  H.  J.  Snow,  Notes  <m  Iht  Kurile  Iilandt  (London,  1896]. 

KURI5CHES  HAFF,  a  lagoon  of  Germany,  on  the  Baltic  coast 
of  East  Prussia,  stretching  from  Labiau  to  Memel,  a  distance  of 
60  m.,  has  an  area  of  nearly  680  sq.  m.  It  is  mostly  shallow  and 
only  close  to  Memel  attains  a  depth  of  13  ft.  It  is  thus  unnavig- 
ablc  except  for  small  coasting  and  fishing  boats,  and  sca-going 
vessels  proceed  through  the  Memeler  Tief  (Memel  Deep),  which 
connects  the  Baltic  with  Memel  and  hcis  a  depth  of  iq  ft.  and  a 
brradth  of  800  to  1900  ft.  The  Kurisches  HafT  is  separated 
from  the  Baltic  by  a  long  spit,  or  tongue  of  land,  the  so-called 
Kuri^he  Nchruog,  73  m.  in  length  and  with  a  breadth  of  i  to  3 


Dit  Kurittk*  Nekntnt  umd  lir*  Bcwmmt  (Stuttgart,  ir^.':  ^nd 
Lindner,  Die  Prtutiuclu  WutU  tintt  )«d  jOO,  BiUer  m  Oa 
Kuritekn  Nthruni  (Oucrwieck.  JS98). 

KURNOOL,  or  Kashitl,  a  town  and  distria  of  Brittsh  India, 
in  the  Madras  presidency.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rocky  soil  at 
the  junction  of  the  Hindii  and  Tungabhadra  rivers  33  m.  from  a 
railway  station.  The  old  Hindu  fort  was  levelled  in  wuh 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  gates,  wlkich  was  preserved  as  a 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture.  Cotton  doth  and  cupcis  arc 
manufactured.  Pop.(iQoi),  35t]76, of  whom  tialf  are  Mussulmans. 

The  DiSTaiCT  or  Kusnool  has  an  area  of  7578  sq.  m.,  pop. 
(iQoi),  871,055,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in  the  decade.  Two 
long  mountain  ranges,  the  Nallamalaia  and  the  Yellanoljii, 
extend  in  parallel  lines/north  and  south,  through  its  centre. 
The  prindpal  heights  of  the  Nallamalai  range  are  BiraniLoDdi 
(3140  ft.),  Cundlabrahmeswaram  (3055  ft.),and  Duruf^jpulor.^i 
(30S6  ft.).  The  YfJlamalai  ia  a  low  range,  generally  flal-tt,p(«-J 
with  scarped  sides;  the  highest  point  is  about  1000  ft.  Se\  kzA 
low  ridges  run  parallet  to  the  Nallamaliis,  broken  here  and  thc  rt 
by  gorges,  through  which  mountain  streams  take  tbetr  cour^ 
Several  of  these  gaps  were  dammed  across  under  native  rule,  10 
fdrm  tanks  for  purposes  of  irrigalioD.  The  prindpal  rivers  are 
the  Tungabhadra  and  Kistna,  which  bound  the  district  oc  ih; 
north.  When  In  flood,  the  Tungabhadra  averages  900  yards 
broad  and  15  ft.  deep.  The  Kistna  here  flows  diiefly  through 
uninhabited  jungles,  Bometimes  in  tong  smooth  reaches,  »i:h 
intervening  shingly  rajuda.  The  Bhavanasi  rises  on  the  KaJb- 
malais,  and  falls  into  the  Kistna  at  Sungameswanun,  a  place  d 
pilgrimage.  During  the  iSth  century  Kuroool  formed  tbe 
japr  of  a  semi-indcpcndent  Pathan  Nawab,  whose  desccndar.t 
was  dispossessed  by  the  British  government  for  treason  in  1 S  jS. 
The  prindpal  crops  ate  millets,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and  rice,  with  a 
littleindigoand  tobacco.  Kumoolsu&cred  very  severely  from  tbe 
famine  of  1876-1877,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  1806-1S07.  Ii  is 
the  chief  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  Madras  Irrigaiion  Com- 
pany taken  over  by  government  in  18S1.  The  canal,  which  starts 
from  the  Tungabhadra  river  near  Kumool  town,  was  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  of  two  millions  sterling,  buthasootbcenahnancial 
succesa.  A  more  successful  work  is  the  Cumbum  lank,  formrd 
under  lutive  rule  by  damming  a  goi^  of  the  Gundlakamn-a 
river.  Apart  from  the  weaving  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  tbe  cbnf 
industrial  establishments  are  cotton  presses,  indigo  vats,  scd 
saltpetre  refineries.  The  district  b  served  by  the  Southern 
Klaiuatta  railway. 

KUROKI,  ITEI.  Count  (1&44-  ),  Japanese  general,  was 
bom  in  Satsuma.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Chin>- 
Japanese  War  of  1894-95.  He  commanded  the  I.  Anny  in  tbe 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5),  when  he  won  the  opening 
battle  of  the  war  at  the  Yalu  river,  and  afterwards  advanced 
throu^  the  moantains  and  took  part  with  the  otiKr  armies  in 
tbe  battles  of  Liao-Yang,  Shaho  and  Mukden  (see  Rl'^so- 
Japakese  Wak),  He  was  created  baron  for  his  services  in  the 
former  war,  and  count  for  his  services  in  the  latter. 

KUBOPATKIH,  AlfZEI  HlKdLAIEVICB  (i&4»-  ),  Rus- 
sian general,  was  bom  in  1848  and  entered  (he  army  in  1^64. 
From  1871  to  1874  he  studied  at  the  Nicholas  stafl  college,  aitcr 
which  he  spent  a  short  time  with  the  French  troops  in  Algiers 
In  1875  he  was  employed  in  diplomatic  work  in  Kashgaria  sod 
in  1876  he  took  part  in  military  operations  in  Turkistan,  Kokan 
and  Samerkand.  Inthewarof  i877-78againstTurkeyheeaTTiid 
a  great  reputation  as  chief  of  stafl  to  the  younger  Skobelev,  and 
after  the  war  he  wrote  a  detailed  and  critical  history  of  the 
operations  which  is  stilt  regarded  as  the  classical  work  iNi  the 
subject  and  is  available  for  other  nations  in  the  German  trsniia- 
tion  by  Klajor  Krahmer-  After  the  war  he  served  again  on  ibc 
Bouth-castem  borders  in  command  of  the  TuiiestanRifleBripoc. 
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■sd  bi  1881  ke  «DB  futher  (uw  Itr  a  maidi  of  sn>  Biks  from 
TfejUteBt  to  G«^T4>l,  takini  pm  in  tbe  itoniuiig  of  Uie  Utter 
plMoe.  la  iSSi  he  was  promoted  msjor-genenl,  at  the  auly  a(e 
of  34,  and  he  benceforUi  was  regarded  by  tbe  anny  as  the  nainnl 
toccenor  of  Skobelev.  In  1890  be  was  pmaotti  Ueuteoaat- 
genenl)  and  thirteen  years  later,  having  acquired  in  peace  and 
mr  tlw  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  aoldieiB  Id  Europe, 
Ite  quitted  tbe  post  of  minister  of  war  whicb  be  then  bdd  and  took 
command  of  the  Russian  army  then  gathering  in  Manchuria  for 
tlie  contest  with  Japan.  His  ill-success  in  tbe  great  w«  of  1904-5, 
astonishing  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  was  Urjely  attiibutaUe  to 
his  subjcctim  to  the  superior  command  of  Admiral  Ateaeiev, 
tbetsar'svicetoyintheFar East, and  to  internal  friction  amongst 
the  generals,  Ihcnigh  In  his  history  of  the  war  (Eng.  tians.,  igog) 
he  frankly  admitted  his  own  m>ti»^*^  and  paid  tbe  higiiest 
tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  tnxqis  who  bad  been  committed 
to  battle  under  conditions  onfavouiable  to  success.  -  After  the 
defeat  of  Mukden  and  tbe  ret  vement  of  tbe  wltole  armytoTieling 
he  resigned  the  command  to  General  Linievich,  taking  tbe  latter 
officer's  pJaoe  at  the  liead  d  one  of  the  three  armica  in  Manchuria. 
(See  Rosso-Jajammb  Was.) 

KUBO  nWO,  or  Kino  Smo  (literally  blue  jalt),  a  stream 
carrent  in  ttw  Pacific  Ocean,  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
warm  tempertture  and  blue  colour  of  its  waters,  fiowinf  north- 
eastwards along  the  cast  coast  of  Japan,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  strip  of  cold  water.  The  current  penista  as  a  stream  to  about 
40  N.,  between  the  meridians  of  150°  E.  and  160°  £.,  when  it 
merges  in  tbe  general  easterfy  drift  of  tbe  Nocth  Pacific. 
The  Kuio  Swo  II  tbe  analogoe  of  tka  Ca^  Stmm  in  the 
Atlantic. 

KURRAM.  a  river  and  distria  on  the  Kohat  bcwder  of  the 
Nortti-West  Frontier  province  of  India.  The  Knrtam  Tlver 
drains  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Safed  Koh,  enters  tbe  plains 
a  few  miles  above  Bannu,  and  i<^ns  the  Indus  near  Isa-KJiel  after 
a  course  of  mora  than  100  n^es.  The  district  has  aa  area  of 
1S78  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  54.>S7'  It  Ues  between  the  Miranzal 
Valley  and  the  Af^ian  border,  asd  is  inhaUted  by  tbe  Turis,  a 
tribe  of  Turki  oripn  who  are  supposed  to  have  subjugated  the 
Bang3sh  Pathans  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  hl^y  irrigated, 
well  peopled,  and  crowded  with  small  fortified  villages,  orchards 
and  groves,  to  which  a  fine  background  is  afforded  by  the  dark 
pine  forests  and  alpine  snows  of  the  Safed  Kob.  The  beauty 
and  climate  of  the  valley  attracted  some  of  tbe  Mogul  emperors  of 
Delhi.and  the  remains  exist  of  a  garden  planted  by  Shah  Jahan. 
Formerly  tbe  Kurram  valley  was  under  the  government  of  Kabul, 
and  every  five  or  six  years  a  military  e^editkin  was  seat  le 
collect  tbe  revenue,  the  saldias  living  meanwhile  at  free  quarters 
fm  the  people.  It  was  not  until  about  1S48  that  tbe  T>iris  were 
brought  directly  under  tbecontrol  of  Kabul,  when  a  governor  was 
appointed,  who  established  himself  !n  Kurram.  Tbe  Turis, 
being  Shiah  Mabommedans,  never  liked  the  Afghan  rule.  During 
tbe  second  Af^ian  War,  when  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  advanced  by 
way  of  the  Kurram  valley  and  the  Peiwar  Kotal  to  Kabul,  the 
Turis  lent  bim  'every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  in  consequence 
their  independence  was  granted  them  in  1880.  The  administra- 
tion of  tbe  Kurram  valley  was  finally  undertaken  by  the  Brititb 
government,  at  the  request  of  tbe  Turis  themselves,  in  1890. 
Technically  it  ranks,  not  as  a  British  district,  but  as  an  agency  or 
sdministeied  area.  Two  expeditions  in  tbe  Kurram  valley  also 
require  mention:  (i)  The  Kurram  expe<Ution  of  1856  under 
Biiffdier  Cbamberlain.  The  Turis  on  the  first  annexation  of  the 
Kohat  district  by  tbe  British  had  given  much  trouble.  They  had 
repeatedly  leagued  with  other  tribea  to  harry  the  Miraaaat  valley, 
barbooring  fugitives,  encouraging  re^stance,  and  frequently 
attacking  Bangash  and  Khattak  villages  in  the  Kohat  dbtrict 
Acrardin^y  in  1856  a  British  force  of  4896  troops  traversed 
their  country,  and  the  tribe  entered  Into  engagements  tor  future 
good  conduct.  (2)  The  Kohat-Kurram  expedition  of  1897  under 
Colonel  W.  HUL  During  the  frontier  lirings  of  1897  the  io- 
batdtaats  of  the  Kurram  valley,  chiefly  the  Massoaai  section  of  the 
Ornkzds,  were  infected  by  tbe  general  exdtement,  and  attacked 
the  BiftiBb  camp  it  Sad^  ud  other  poita.   A  fone  «(  14^*30 


British  troops  traversed  tbe  coontry,  and  the  tribesmen  were 
severely  punished.  In  Lord  Cunni's  leorganiaation  of  the 
frontier  hi  1900-1901,  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
tbe  forts  la  tbe  Kumun  valley,  and  were  replaced  by  the 
Kntram  militia,  rewganiied  la  two  battalions,  and  diiefly 
drawn  from  tbe  Turi  tribe. 

KUUBONO,  or  Kaxsumo,  a  sanatorium  of  northern  India,  In 
tbe  Darjeeling  district  of  Bengal,  to  m.  S.  of  Darjeeling  and 
4860  ft.  above  sea-levd;  pop.  (1901),  4469.  It  has  a  station  an 
the  mountain  railway,  and  is  a  centre  of  tbe  tea  trade.  It  also 
contains  hoy*'  and  girls'  schools  for  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 

KVUK,  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
govnnment  of  Orel,  E.  by  that  of  Voronezh,  S.  by  Kharkov  and 
W.  by  Chernigov.  Area,  i7,9J3Bq.  m.  It  belongs  to  the  central 
plateau  of  middle  Russia,  di  which  tt  mostly  occupies  the 
southern  sk^,  tbe  highest  ports  being  in  Orel  and  Kaluga, 
to  tbe  north  of  Kur^  Itf  surface  is  700  to  rioo  ft.  hi^, 
deeply  trenched  by  ravines,  and  consequently  assumes  a  hilly 
aspect  when  viewed  from  the  river  valleys.  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  rocks  ;»evul,  and  chalk,  Irmt-stone,  potters'  clay  and 
phosphates  are  among  tbe  eoonoiBic  minerals.  No  fewer  than 
four  hundred  streams  are  cotuted  wltldn  its  borders,  but  none 
of  them  is  of  any  service  as  waterways.  A  layer  of  fertile  loess 
covers  tbe  whok  surface,  and  Kursk  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
the  black-caith  rc^on.  The  flora  Is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
governments  to  the  north,  not  only  on  account  of  the  hiack-eartb 
flora  which  enters  into  iu  compoutloa,  bat  idso  of  the  plants  of 
south-western  Russia  which  belong  to  it,achatacteiisticwhich 
is  accentuated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  government.  The 
climate  is  milder  than  that  of  middle  Russia  generally,  and  winds 
from  the  south-east  and  the  louth-west  prevail  in  winter.  The 
average  temperatures  are—for  the  year  41°  F.,  f«  January  14°  P. 
and  for  July  67°  F.  The  very  interesting  maiputic  phenomenon, 
known  as  the  Byelgorod  anomaly,  covering  an  oval  area  20  m. 
loagaiidi3m.wide,hasbeenstu(Ued  near  the  town  of  this  name. 
The  popolation,  1,893,597  in  i86s,  Was  3^91,091  in  1897,  of 
whom  1,108,488  were  women  and  199,676  lived  in  towaa.  The 
estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3,797,000.  It  is  tbwoo^y  Russian 
(76  %  Great  Russians  and  94  %  Uttit  Russians),  and  94  % 
are  peasants  who  own  over  59%  of  the  land,  and'  live 
mostly  in  large  villagea.  Owing  to  tbe  rapid  hicrease  of  the 
peasantryand  tbe  small  sise  of  the  sDotments  given  at  theonai^ 
dpation  of  the  serfs  in  1861,  emigration,  chiefly  to  Siberia,  is  on 
the  increase,  while  80,000  to  too,ooo  men  leave  home  every 
summer  to  work  in  the  neighbouring  governments.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  available  land  is  under  crops,  diiefly  rye,  other 
crops  being  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet,  potatoes, 
sttgsr-beets,  hemp,  flax,  sunflowers  and  fruits.  Grain  is  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  Bees  are  commonly  kept,  as  also 
are  large  numbers  of  Uvettock.  Factories  (steam  flour-milts, 
sugar-lactoriea,  distlUeria,  wool-washhig,  tobacco  factories 
give  occupatim  to  about  33,000  workers!.  Domestic  and  pet^ 
trades  are  on  tbe  Increase  in  tbe  villages,  and  new  ones  arc 
bong  introduced,  tbe  chief  products  being  boots,  ikons  (sacred 
images)  and  shrines,  toys,  caps,  vehicles,  iMukets,  and  pottery. 
About  17  m.  from  Ute  chief  town  Is  held  tbe  Korennaya  fa^, 
formerly  the  peatest  In  South  Russia,  and  still  Mth  an  annual 
trade  vidued  at  £90o,ooa  The  Kursk  district  contains  more  than 
dxty  old  town  sites;  and  barrows  cr  burial  mounds  (kurgans)  are 
extremdy  abuadanL  Notwithstanding  the  active  efforts  of  the 
local  councils  (/lemslm),  lea  than  10%  of  tbe  population  read 
aod  write.  The  govcnuHDt  Is  croMed  bom  north  to  south  and 
from  west  to  south  by  two  main  lines  of  nflway.  The  trade  in 
grain,  ben^i,  bemp-seed  oil,  sheepskins,  hides,  tallow,  fdt  goods, 
wax,  boney  and  katber  goixb  la  very  brisk.  Then  are  fif  teeo 
districts,  the  diief  towns  of  which,  widi  their  populations  in  1897', 
are  Kursk  (9.1.)  Byelgorod  (11,850),  Dmitriev  (7315),  Fatoil 
(4959).  Gtaivoron  (7W9),  Korocha  (14,40s),  Lgov  (537^1  Novyl 
Oskol  (3761),  Oboyafl  (11873),  PuUvl  (8965),  Rylsk  (ii,4iS)> 
Staryi  Osfad  (16,66a},  Sbchigty  (3339),  Suja  (13,856)  and  Tim 
(7380).  Itee  an  mote  than  twenty  vilUgea  which  have  from 
5000  to  ajjooa tohi"*'"**  (P-A  K.;J.T.  Ba.) 
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KUBSK.  a,  town  of  Runia,  cxtHtal  of  the  gDvemmeiit  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  junction  of  the  railwaya  from  Mokow,  Kiev 
and  Kharkov,  3jom.  S.S.W.  from  Moocow.  Pop.  (1897},  51,896. 
It  is  built  on  two  hills  (750  ft.),  the  slopes  of  which  are  planted 
with  orchards.  The  environs  all  round  ate  well  wooded  and  the 
woods  are  famous  for  their  nightingales.  Among  the  public 
buildings  the  more  noticeable  arc  a  monastery  with  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  greatly  venerated  since  1195;  the  Orthodox  Greek 
cathedral  (i8th  century) ;  and  tbe  episcopal  palace,  Kursk  being 
a  bishopric  of  the  national  church.  It  Is  essentially  a  pioWndal 
town,  and  is  revered  as  the  birthplace  of  Thcodosius,  one  of  the 
most  venerated  of  Russian  saints.  It  has  a  public  garden,  and 
has  become  the  seat  of  several  societies  (medical,  musical,  eduat* 
tional  and  for  sport).  Its  factories  include  steam  flour-mills, 
distilleries,  tobacco-works,  hemp-crushing  mills,  tanneries,  soap- 
woiks  and  iron-works.  It  has  a  great  yearly  fair  (Kortnnaya), 
and  an  active  trade  in  cereal*,  linen,  leather,  fruit,  bones,  cattle, 
hides,  sheepskins,  furs,  down,  bristles,  wax,  tallow  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

Kursk  was  in  existence  in  ro3i.  It  waS  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Mongols  in  1 340.  The  defence  of  the  town  against  an 
incursion  of  the  Turkish  Polovui  (or  Coman*  or  Cumani)  is 
celebrated  in  The  Triumph  ojltor,  an  epic  which  forms  one  of  tbe 
most  valuable  relics  of  early  Russian  literature.  From  1586  to 
the  dose  of  the  i8th  century  the  citadel  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength;  the  remains  are  now  comparatively  few. 

KURTZ,  JOHAHN  HEIHRICB  (1809-1890),  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Monljoie  near  Aix  la  Chapelle  on  the 
13th  of  December  iSog,  and  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Bonn. 
Abandoning  the  idea  of  a  commercial  career,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  and  became  religious  instructor  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Mitau  in  1S35,  and  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
(church  history,  1850;  exegesis,  1859)  st  DorpaL  He  resigned 
bis  chair  in  1870  and  went  to  live  at  Marburg,  where  be  died  on 
the  16th  of  April  1890.  Kurtz  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  many 
of  his  books,  especially  the  Lekrbuckder  heilitcn  GexhickU{i^i), 
became  very  popular.  In  the  field  of  biblical  criticism  he  wrote 
a  CesekUkU  da  Allen  Bundes  (1848-1855),  Zttr  Theologie  dtr 
PsalmeH  (1865)  and  ErkUlrung  da  Brieft  an  die  Hebraer  (1869). 
His  chief  work  was  done  in  church  history,  among  his  produc- 
tions being  Lthrbuck  der  Kirchengeschichle  JUr  Studierende 
(1849),  Abrits  dtr  KirchengesckiihU  (1851)  and  Handbuck  der 
aUgemeinen  Kirckengeschichle  (1853-1856).  Scvci^  of  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

K0RUHAH.  a  town  in  the  Bechuanaland  division  of  Cape 
Colony,  lao  m.  N.W.  of  Kimberley  and  85  m.  S.W.  of  Vtyburg. 
It  is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  founded  in 
1818,  and  from  r8ii  to  1870  was  the  scene  <A  tbe  labours 
of  Robert  Mofiat  (g.i.)  who  here  trandated  tbe  Bible  into  the 
Bechuana  tongue.  In  the  middle  period  of  tbe  ipth  century 
Kuruman  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  travellers  going  north 
or  south.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  David  Livingstone. 
The  trunk  railway  line  passing  considerably  to  the  east  of 
the  town,  Kuruman  b  no  longer  a  place  of  much  importance. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  appa  course  of  the  Kuiuman 
river,  being  beautified  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  desert  conditions  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  name  is  that  of  tbe  soit  and  heir  of  Mosilikatae, 
the  founder  of  the  Matabcle  nation.  Kuruman  disappeared 
during  his  fsther*s  lifetime  and  tbe  succession  passed  to  Loben- 
gula  (see  Rhwesu:  History).  In  November  1899  the  town 
was  besieged  by  a  Boer  force.  The  garrison,  less  than  a  hun- 
dred strong,  held  out  for  six  weeks  against  over  1000  of  tbe 
enemy,  but  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the  ist  of  Jutuuy  tgock 
In  June  following  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  British. 

KURUMBAS  and  KURUBAS,  aboriginal  tribes  of  southern 
India,  by  some  thought  to  be  of  distinct  races.  There  are  two 
types  of  Kurumbss,  those  wbo  live  <m  the  Nilgitf  plateau,  speak 
the  Kurumba  dialect  and  are  mere  savages;  and  those  wbo  live 
in  the  plains,  speak  Kanarese  and  are  dvilixed.  Tbe  former 
are  a  small  people,  with  wild  matted  hair  and  scanty  beard, 
■ickly-looking,  pot-btllicd,  large-mouthed,  with  projecting  jaws, 


pnmbient  teeth  and  tbick  lips.   Their  viDaces  are  called  1 
gtoups  of  four  or  five  buts,  built  in  mountain  ^etis  or  foicsis 
At  the  1901  census  the  numbers  were  returned  at  408J. 

See  James  W.  Brceks.  Am  Atanml  of  Primitit  TrOts  tfAt  NUpnt 
(1873) ;  Dr  John  Shorn, //lU  Ranra  ef  Soaiiem  India,  pt.  L  47-^]: 
Rev.  F.  Mets,  Triba  InkabiUag  Ike  Ntdthary  HiOs  (Ha<«aLcc. 
1B64). 

KURinfEQALA.  the  chief  town  in  the  north-wealeni  ptwrince 
of  Ceylon.  Pop.  of  the  town,  6483;  of  the  disukt,  149^19.  It 
was  the  residence  of  tbe  kinp  ot  Ceylon  from  ajx  13 19  to  i$4T. 
and  is  romantically  situated  under  tbe  ahade  erf  Adagalla  (the 
lock  of  the  Tusked  Elqihant),  which  is  600  ft.  hi^  It  was '» 
190a  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  railway  (59  RLfrotnCotombo, 
which  has  since  been  extended  soo  m.  faither,  to  the  noitber*- 
fflost  coast  of  tbe  JaSna  Peninsula.  Kunwegala  is  tbe  ccntie 
of  rice,  coco-Dut,  tea,  coSee  and  cocoa  cultivation. 

KURlfflTWAD;  or  Kubandvao,  a  native  sUte  of  India, 
the  Deccan  divt^on  of  Bombay,  forming  pan  of  tbe  Southcta 
Mahratta  jagirs.  Originally  created  in  1771  by  a  grant  from  the 
peshwa,  the  state  wasdivided  in  i  Si  i  into  t«opans.  one  of  nhlch, 
called  Shedbal,  lapsed  to  the  British  government  in  1857.  In 
1855  Kuruntwad  was  further  divided  between  a  senior  and  a 
junior  branch.  The  territory  of  both  is  widdy  aottered  among 
Other  native  states  and  British  districts.  Area  of  tbe  aenwr 
branch,  185  sq.  m.;pop.  (1901),  43,4741  nvenue,  £ijmx  Am 
of  junior  branch,  114  sq.  m.;  pop.  (i90i),m/io3;  revenue,  £9000. 
The  joint  tribute  is  £640.  llie  chleb  are  Brahmans  by  cisie.  gf 
the  Patwardhan  family.  The  town  of  Kuruntwad,  in  vh:cb 
both  branches  have  their  residence,  is  on  the  ri^t  bank  et  the 
Fanchgangarivernear  its  junction  vfiththeKistna.  Pop.figoi), 
10,451. 

KVHZ,  BESMAinf  (1813-1873),  German  pact  and  Bovditt, 
was  bom  at  Reutlingen  on  the  30th  of  November  1813.  Havicg 
Studied  at  tbe  tbsological  seminary'  at  Haulbronn  and  al  tbe 
university  of  Tilbingen,  he  was  for  a  time  assistant  pastor  at 
Ehntngen.  He  then  entered  upon  a  Kterary  career,  and  in  iSo] 
was  appointed  university  librarian  at  Tubingen,  where  he  ded 
on  the  loth  of  October  1873.  Kurz  is  less  known  to  Came  by 
his  poems,  GedickU  (1836}  and  DidUnngt*  {1839),  than  by  h.s 
historical  novels,  SckUUri  Hanuujakre  (1S43,  3rd  cd.,  tf-,}i 
and  Der  SmntnmH  (1854,  md  eilL,  tfi6i),  and  hii  cxte:.i.at 
translatiotu  from  English,  Italian  and  ^anisb.  He  ;ilio 
published  a  successful  modem  Gennan  vefsioo  of  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg's  Trislan  nnd  ItMe  (1844).  His  collected  vo:^ 
were  published  in  ten  volumes  (Stuttgart,  1S74),  also  in  twch-c 
volumes  (Leipzig,  1904). 

His  daughter,  Isolde  Kum,  bom  on  tbe  sist  of  Decenbet 
1853  at  Stuttgart,  takea  a  high  place  among  OMUempnnty  Ijiic 
poeU  in  Germaiqr  with  ber  GtdidOt  (Stottcait,  iSSS.  jid  cd. 
1898)  and  Naie  GeiiekU  (1903).  Her  aboR  stories,  Ftw^£mv 
NotdUn  (1890,  and  ed.  1893),  PkamlaskH  uni  Manktm  (1890^, 
IlalienucJu  EnHUumf*  (1895)  and  Von  Oaxmmal  (190^  are 
distinguished  by  a  fine  sense  of  form  and  clear-cat  style. 

KDSAX  ("lake  "  or  "  inland  bay  "},  a  small  graop  of  Nonb 
American  Indian  tribes,  formeriy  living  on  tbe  Cow  river  a&d  tbe 
coast  of  Oregon.  Tbey  call  themsdves  Anasitcb,  and  other 
names  given  them  have  been  Ka-us  or  Kwo-Kwoos.  Kowes  and 
Cbofc-koo-ooae.  They  appear  to  be  in  bo  way  related  to  tfaex 
neigbboun.  The  few  survivors,  mostly  of  n^ed  bloo^  are  m 
the  Siletz  reservation,  Oregon. 

KUSHALOARH.  a  village  in  tbe  Kohat  district  of  tbe  Nortb- 
Wcst  Frontier  province  of  India.  It  is  only  noublc  as  tbe  point 
at  which  the  Indus  a  bridged  to  permit  of  the  CMtension  of  the 
atiatcgic  frontier  lailwaj  bom  Ram^dadl  to  tbe  Mfranni  and 
Kurram  valleys. 

KUSHK,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  whfdi  also  gives  its  naate  to 
tho  chief  town  in  the  Aighan  province  of  Badghis,  and  to  a 
military  post  on  tbe  border  of  Russian  T^kcstan.  Tbe  river 
Kushk,during  a  poitionot  its  ooniae,fonBi  tbe  boundaix  between 
Afghan  and  Russian  tcrritwy;  but  tbe  tcnm  is  some  so  ra.  fros 
tbe  border.  Kushk,  or  Kushkinski  Post,  is  now  a  foiutb-da»5 
Russian  fortress,  on  a  Runian  bnocfa  railway  In»  Uen,  tbe 
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tcnniotuof wbldi  b  i  a  m.  to  Uw  south,  at  CbahQ  Dakteran.  It  b 
served  by  boih  the  TranscufMui  and  the  Orenburg-TssbkeDt 
railways.  The  terminus  a  only  66  m.  fioin  Herat,  am)  in 
the  event  of  war  would  become  an  Important  base  ioi  a 
Rusibii  sdvance.  Some  confiuioa  liaa  arbeu  through  the 
popular  iqqdicalion  of  the  name  of  Knshk  to  thb  termiDua, 
ibou^  it  b  utuated  neither  at  the  Russian  post  nor  at  the 
old  town.  (T.  H.  H  •) 

KUSTABAUK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  province  of 
Turgai,  oa  the  ToM  river,  410  m.  E.N  J.  of  Omtbu^,  in  a  very 
fertile  part  of  the  steppes.  Pop.  (1897),  14,065.  The  first  build- 
ings were  erected  in  1871,  and  it  has  since  grown  with  Amcricaa- 
like  rapidity.  The  immigrants  from  Russia  built  a  brge  village, 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  dbtrict  adminbtration  in  1884, 
and  a  town  ia  1S93,  under  the  name  of  Nioobevsh,  changed  bter 
into  Kustanaisk.  It  b  an  educational  centre,  and  a  cathedral 
has  been  built.  There  are  tanneries,  tallow  works,  potteries, 
and  a  fair  for  cattle,  whib  iu  trade  aakei  it  a  rival  to  Oienbuig 
and  Troitsk. 

KOSTBHLAIID  (coast-land  or  littoiai),  a  common  name  for 
the  three  crown-lands  of  Austria,  CSrz  and  Gtadbca,  Istria  and 
Trieste.  Thnr  combined  area  b  3084  aq.  m.,  and  their  popula- 
tion in  1900  was  755,165.  They  are  united  for  certain  adminis- 
trative purpoies  under  the  governor  of  Trieste,  the  legal  and 
fiMffrfa]  nuthoritles  of  iriiich  also  cxerdse  Jurtadictitm  over  the 
entire  littoral 

KUTAIAH,  KuTATA,  or  Kiutahia,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak 
in  ttie  vilayet  of  Brusa  (Khudavendikiar),  Asb  Minor,  b  situated 
OQ  the  Pursaksu,  aa  affluent  of  the  Salcaria  (anc.  Sangarius). 
The  town  lies  at  an  Impntant  point  of  the  great  road  across  Asia 
Minor  from  Constantinople  to  Aleppo,  and  b  connected  by  a 
branch  line  with  the  m&in  line  from  EsJu-shehr  to  Afium  Kara- 
Hiuar,  of  the  Anatolian  railway.  It  has  a  busy  trade;  pop. 
estimated  at  11,000.  Kutaiab  haa  been  identified  with  the 
ancient  Cotiaeum. 

See  V.  Cninet,  rnrgKU  £AtU,  voL  iv.  (Paris,  1894}. 

KUTAU,  a  government  of  Russian  Tianscaucaj^  situated 
between  tlie  Caucasus  range  on  the  N.  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
W.,  the  government  of  Tiflis  on  the  £.  and  the  province  of  Kara 
on  the  &  Area,  14,313  iq.  ro.  The  govenunent  includes  the 
dbtticts  of  Curia,  Mingrelia,  Imeretia,  Abkha^  and  Svanetia, 
and  consbu  of  four  distinct  parts:  (1)  the  lowlands,  drained  by. 
the  Rion,  and  continued  N.W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Bbck  Sea; 
(a)  the  southern  slopes  of  the  main  Caucasus  range;  (3)  ^ 
western  slopes  of  the  Suram  mountains,  which  separate  Kutab 
from  Tlflb;  and  (4)  the  slopes  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  highlands  themselves,  drained  by  theChorokh 
and  Its  tributary,  the  AJaris-tslihali,  which  formerly  constituted 
the  Batum  province.  Generally  speaking,  the  government  b 
nountaimus  In  the  north  and  south.  Many  secondary  ridges 
and  spurs  shoot  off  the  main  range,  forming  high,  narrow  valleys 
(see  Caucasi;s).  The  district  of  Batum  and  Artvin  in  the  S.W., 
which  in  1903  were  in  part  separated  for  administration  as  the 
semi-military  dbtrict  of  Batum,  are  filled  up  by  q>un  of  the 
Pontic  range,  9000  to  1 1,940  ft.  hij^,  the  Antyan  ridge  separating 
tbem  from  the  [riateau  of  Kars.  Deep  gorges,  throu^  which 
tributaries  of  the  Chorokh  force  their  passage  to  the  main  river, 
intersect  these  highlands,  forming  most  picturesque  gorges.  The 
lowlands  occupy  over  1400  sq.  m.  They  are  mostly  barren 
10  the  littoral  r^ion,  but  extremely  fmfle  higher  up  the 
Rion. 

The  climate  is  very  moist  and  warm.  T%e  winters  are  often 
without  frost  at  all  in  the  lowlands,  whib  the  lowest  temperatures 
observed  are  18*  F.  at  Batum  and  g*  at  Poti.  The  mountains 
condense  the  moisture  brou^t  by  the  west  witvds,  and  the 

yearly  amount  of  rain  varies  from- 50  to  lao  in.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Rion,  which  enters  the  BUck  Sea  at  Pott;  the 
Chorokh,  which  enters  the  same  sea  at  Batum;  and  thelngur,  the 
Kodorand  the  Bzyb,  also  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea  in  Abkhasia. 
The  vegetation  is  entrcmcly  rich,  its  character  suggesting  the 
aub-tropic  regions  of  Japan  (see  Caucasia).  The  population 
belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Kartvclbn  or  Georgbn  group. 


and  b  distributed  as  follows:  Imeretians,  4i->%;  Mingrelians 
and  Lazes,  »-5  %;  Gurians,  7-3%;  Ajars,  5-8%;  Svane- 
tians,  1*3%;  of  other  oatiooalitica  there  are  6%  of  Abkhasians, 
1-6%  of  Turks,  1-3%  of  Armeniaas,  besides  Russbas,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Persians,  Kurds,  Otaetes  and  G«maat.  By  reli^Mi 
87%  of  the  popubtion  are  Greek  Orthodox  and  only  to%  Mus- 
sulmans. The  total  popubtion  was  933,773  in  1897,  of  whom 
508,468  were  women  and  77,70a  lived  ia  towns.  The  estimated 
population  in  1906  was  924,800.  The  land  b  excessively  sub- 
divided, and,  oidnf  to  eaedlent  cultivation,  fetches  very  high 
pricea.  The  chief  crops  are  maite,  wheat,  batl^,  beans,  tye, 
hemp,  potatoes  and  tobacco.  Msbe,  wine  and  timber  are 
largely  exported.  Some  cotton-trees  have  been  planted.  The 
vine,  olive,  mulbeny  and  all  torts  of  fruit  trees  are  cultivated,  as 
also  many  eratk  pluts  (eucalyptus,  cork-oak,  camellia,  and  even 
tea).  Manganese  ore  b  the  chief  mineral,  uid  b  extracted  for 
export  to  the  extent  of  160,000  to  180,000  tons  armually,  besides 
coal,  lead  and  silver  ores,  copper,  naphtha,  some  gold,  litho- 
graphic stone  and  marble.  Factories  are  still  in  infancy,  but 
silk  b  spun.  A  raOway  runs  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  via  Ti^  and 
the  Suram  tunnel,  to  Kutals,  and  thence  to  Poti  atid  Batum,  and 
from  Kutab  to  the  Tkvibuli  coal  and  manganese  mines.  The 
export  of  both  local  produce  and  goods  shipped  by  rail  from 
other  ports  of  Transcaucasb  b  considerable,  Batum  and  Poti 
being  the  two  chief  poru  of  Caucasia.  Katais  b  divided  into 
seven  dbtricts,  of  which  the  chief  towns,  with  theb  pf^nila- 
tions  in  1S97,  are  Kutab,  capital  of  the  province  iq-v);  Lailashi 
(834)1  chief  town  of  Lechgum,  of  which  Svanetia  makes  ascparate 
adminutrative  unit;  Ozurgeti  (4694);  Oni,  chief  town  of  Racha; 
Senaki  (loi);  Kvjrili,  of  Shanqian  dbtrict;  Zugdidi;  and  twa 
seoii-military  dbtricts — Batum  (a8,5is)  with  Artvin  (7000)  and 
Sukhum-kaleh  (7809).  (P.  A.  K.— J.T.  Ba.) 

KUTAIS,  a  town  of  Rus^an  Caucasia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  60  m.  by  rail  £.  of  Poti  and  5  m.  from 
the  Rion  station  of  the  railway  between  P^  and  Hflis.  Pop. 
(1897),  3>,49*.  It  b  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Caucasia,  having 
been  the  ancient  capital  (Aea  or  Rutaea)  of  Colchis,  and  later  the 
capital  of  Imeretia  (from  791);  Procopius  mentions  it  under  the 
name  of  Kotatision.  Persians,  Mongols,  Turks  and  Russians 
have  again  and  again  destroyed  the  town  and  its  fortress.  In 
iSio  It  became  Russian,  It  b  ^tuated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rion  river,  which  b  spanned  by  three  bridges.  Its  molt  re- 
markable building  b  the  ruined  cathedral,  erected  in  the  nth 
century  by  the  Bagratids,  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Georgia,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1692;  it  b  the  most  important  repre- 
sentative extant  of  Georgbn  ardiitectatc.  The  fort,  mentioned 
by  Procopius,  b  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  destroyed  by  the  Russians 
in  1770.  The  inhabitants  make  hats  and  silks,  and  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  and  wine.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rion 
b  a  government  model  garden,  with  a  model  farm. 

KUT-BL-AIIARA,  a  small  town  In  Turkish  Asb,  on  the  cast 
bank  of  the  Tgrb  (3)'  ag'  19"  N.,  44"  45*  3?"  E.)  at  the  point 
where  the  Shatt-el-Hal  kaves  that  stream.  It  b  a  coaling 
station  of  the  steamers  {dying  between  Basra  and  Bagdad,  and  an 
important  Tnrkid  post  for  the  control  of  the  lower  Tigris. 

KDTBlfAI  (Kutcuiaga),  a  group  of  North-American  Indian 
tribes  forming  the  distinct  stock  of  Kitunahan.  Their  (omer 
range  was  British  Cotumbb,  along  the  Kootenay  lake  and  river. 
They  were  always  friendly  to  the  whites  and  noted  for  th«r 
honesty.  In  1904  there  were  lome  550  in  British  ColumUa ;  and 
in  1908  there        ^  ^  ^  Flathead  Agency,  Monuna. 


M^^T  l^^tVon.  owing  to  tha'brmes  that  reach  it  through 
*  sap  i?'^«^rua.w.  IV  \oa  \oi*  W  a  Uvourite  resort  lor 
EurorJ^  Xa  ^1  v-ht^ttswVttv™*  torn  l«dy  to  September; 
and  '.to**',  .v-™m.AetQme&tM»ftteby  theopcmng 
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H&1U,  whicb  dnce  1849  lerves  u  town-hall,  ooDttins  one  of  tlie 
richest  archives  in  BofacmU.  Hie  indnttiy  includes  nigar- 
refining,  brewing,  the  nunufactun  of  cotton  and  woollen  atuSB, 
leather  goodi  and  agricultural  tmplementi. 

The  town  of  Kuttenberg  owei  its  oiipn  to  the  lOver  n^es, 
the  existence  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  fint  part  <rf  the 
13th  century.  The  diy  devdoped  with  great  rapidity,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  troubles,  early  In  the  14th  century, 
was  next  to  Prague  the  moat  impOTtaot  Id  Bohemia,  having 
become  the  favourite  residence  of  several  of  the  Bohemian  kings. 
It  was  here  that,  on  the  i8th  of  January  1419,  Wenceslaus  IV. 
signed  the  famous  decree  of  Kuttentierg,  by  which  the  Bohemian 
nation  was  given  three  votes  in  the  elections  to  the  faculty  of 
Prague  University  as  against  one  for  the  three  other  "  nations." 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Kuttenberg  was  the  scene  of 
horrible  atrocities.  The  fierce  mining  population  of  the  town 
was  mainly  German,  and  fanatically  CathoUc,  in  contrast  with 
Prague,  which  was  Czech  and  uttw^uisL  By  way  of  repriaais 
for  the  Hus^te  outrages  in  Prague,  the  ntioiers  of  Kuttenberg 
seized  on  any  Hussites  they  could  find,  and  burned,  beheaded  or 
threw  them  alive  into  the  shafts  of  disused  mines.  In  this  way 
1600  people  are  said  to  have  perished,  including  the  magistrates 
and  clergy  of  the  town  of  Kaufim,  which  the  Kuttenbergers  had 
taken.  In  1410  the  emperor  Sigismund  made  the  city  the  base  for 
bis  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Taborites;  Kuttenberg  was  uken 
by  2i2ka,  and  after  a  temporary  recondliatioa  of  the  warring 
parties  was  burned  by  the  imperial  troops  in  if^a,  to  prevent  its 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Tattorites.  Ziika  none  the  less 
took  the  place,  and  under  Bohemian  au^iices  it  awoke  to  a  new 
period  of  prosperity.  In  1541  the  richest  mine  was  hopelessly 
flooded;  in  the  insurrection  of  Bohemia  against  Ferdinand  I. 
the  city  lost  all  its  privileges;  repeated  visitations  of  the  plague 
and  the  horron  of  the  TUrty  Years*  War  completed  its  ruin. 
Half-hearted  attempts  after  the  peace  to  repair  the  ruined  mines 
failed;  the  town  became  impoverished,  and  In  1770  was  devas- 
tated by  fire.  The  mines  were  abandoned  U  the  aid  ol  the  iSth 
century;  one  mine  was  again  opened  by'tbe  govenuicnt  In. 1874, 
but  the  work  was  discontinued  in  1903. 

KUTD80V  [GoLENiSRCEtv-KuTDSovI,  MIKHAIL  URIOH- 
OVICH,  PuNCE  or  SiiOLEtfSK(i 745-1613), Russian  field  marshal, 
was  bora  on  the  i6th  of  September  1745  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
entered  the  Russian  army  In  1759  or  1760..  He  saw  active  service 
in  Poland,  1764-69,  and  against  the  Turks,  1770-74;  lost  an 
eye  in  action  in  the  latter  year;  and  after  that  travelled  for  some 
years  in  central  and  western  Europe.  In  1784  he  became  major- 
general,  in  1787  governor-general  of  the  Crimea;  and  under 
Suvorov,  whose  consunt  companion  lie  became,  he  won  conuder- 
able  distinaion  in  the  Turkish  War  of  1788-91,  at  the  taking  of 
Ochakov,  Odessa,  Benda  and  Ismail,  and  the  battles  of  Rimnik 
and  Ma^b.  He  was  now  (1791)  a  lieutenant-general,  and  suc- 
coaively  occupied  the  poritima  <rf  ambanadoc  nt  Conatan- 
tittople,  govemoi-gnieral  of  Finland,  commanda'nt  of  tbe  corpa 
of  cadets  at  St  Petersburg,  ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  governor- 
general  o[  St  Petersburg.  In  1805  he  commaoded  the  Rusuaa 
corps  wbidi  opposed  N^oleon's  advance  on  Vienna  (see 
NAPOLEomc  CAHnuoMa),  and  won  tbe  baid-lbiighi  ictikn 
of  Dtttienstda  on  tbe  i8tb-igth  o(  Novemba. 

On  the  eve  of  Austerlitx  (q.t.)  he  tried  to  prevent  the  Allied 
generals  from  fightlngabattle,  and  whenbewosoverruledtocAso 
Uttle  interest  in  the  event  that  he  fell  asleep  during  the  reading  of 
the  ordets.  He  was,  however,  present  at  the  battle  itself , and  was 
wounded.  From  1806  to  1811  Kutusov  was  governor-general 
of  Lithuania  and  Kiev,  and  in  1811,  being  then  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  war  against  the  Tuiics,  he  was  made  a  prince. 
Shortly  after  this  be  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
aimy  and  the  people  to  eomnand  the  army  that  was  retreating 
befm  Hufcleaa*%  advance.   He  pve  battle  at  Borodino  (,q.t.), 


Smolensk — this  title  having  been  given  him  for  a  ^nctocy  over 
part  of  the  French  army  at  that  pUce  in  November  i8i>.  Eariy 
in  the  following  year  he  carried  tbe  war  into  Germany,  lotA  com- 
mand of  the  allied  Rusuans  and  Prussians,  and  prepared  to 
raise  all  central  Eurt^  in  arms  against  Napoleon's  dominatioa, 
but  before  tbe  opening  of  the  ""p^'in  he  fdl  iO  and  died  on  the 
asth  of  March  1S13  at  Buadau.  MentMriali  have  been  erected 
to  him  at  that  place  and  at  St  Petmburg. 

Mikhailav^Danaevski'B  Bfe  of  Kntuov  ffit  Petersbaii.  1890) 
was  tFanriatediato  Fleoch  hf  A.  Flaelkr  (PteU  1I5D). 

KilttBf  (Kuwm,  Koweit),  a  port  In  Arabia  at  tbe  Boeib- 
wcstera  angle  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  ag'  ao'  N.  and  48'  E.,  about 
80  m.  due  S.  of  Basra  and  60  m.  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat  el  Arab.  The  name  Kuwit  is  the  diminutive  form  of  Kui, 
a  common  term  In  Ir£k  for  a  woUed  village;  it  is  also  shown  in 
some  maps  as  Grane  or  Grain,  a  corruption  of  KurEn.  the  dimi- 
nutive of  Kam,  a  horn.  It  lies  on  the  south  nde  at  a  bay  >o  m. 
long  and  5  m.  wide,  the  mouth  of  which  is  protected  by  two 
islands,  fomung  a  fine  natural  harbour,  with  good  anchoiage  in 
from  4  to  9  fathoms  irf  water.  The  town  has  1 5,000  inhsbiiasas 
and  is  clean  and  wdl  built;  the  country  around  being  praokally 
desert,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  sea  and  its  trade,  and  its  sailors 
have  a  high  reputation  as  the  most  skilful  and  ttustwoitby  on  tbe 
Perrian  Gulf;  while  its  position  as  the  nearest  port  le  Um>er  Nejd 
^ves  it  great  importance  as  the  port  of  entry  lot  rice,  piece  goods. 
&c,  and  of  export  for  horses,  sheep,  wool  and  other  products  of 
the  Interior.  KuwSt  was  recommended  in  1850  by  Geocfsl  F.  R. 
Chesney  as  the  terminus  of  his  prcqxised  Eu;^tes  Valley  railway, 
and  ^ce  1898,  when  the  extension  of  the  Anatolian  ruhray  to 
Bagdad  and  tbe  Gulf  has  been  under  discussion,  attcstioD  has 
ag^  been  directed  to  it.  An  alternative  site  for  Uie  tennisBS 
has  been  suggested  in  Um  Khasa,  at  the  bead  of  the  Kbor  'Abd- 
altah,  where  a  branch  of  the  Shat  d  Arab  formerly  entered  the  sea; 
it  lies  some  ao  m.  N.E.  of  KuwM  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
island  of  Bubiin,  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  Turkic  occupa- 
tion. An  attempt  by  Turkey  to  occupy  KuwCt  in  1898  was  met 
by  a  formal  protest  from  Great  Britain  against  any  infiingEnaint 
of  the  Ko/iu  qiu,  and  in  1899  Sheikh  Hubirak  of  KuwCt  placed 
his  interests  under  British  protection. 

Tbe  total  trade  passing  through  KuwCt  in  1904-1905  was 
valued  at  £160,000.  The  imports  include  arms  and  araminition, 
piece  goods,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  &c;  and  the  exports,  bones, 
pearls,  dates,  wool,  &c.  Tht  steamers  Oi  the  British  India 
Steamship  Company  call  fortnightly.  <R.  A.  W.) 

KUZMBT8K,  two  towns  of  Russia,  (i)  A  town  in  tbe  goveni- 
ment  of  Saratov,  74  m.  by  rail  east  <rf  Penxa.  It  has  pow* 
rapidly  since  the  development  of  the  railway  system  in  tbe  Volga 
basin.  It  has  manufactures  of  agricultural  machinery  and  hard- 
Ware,  in  a  number  of  small  factories  and  workshops,  besides 
tanneries,  rope-works,  boot  and  shoe  making  in  booses,  and  then 
b  considoaUe  trade  in  sheepskins,  grain,  siit  and  woodca  goods 
exported  to  tbe  treelen  re^ons  of  south-cast  Ros^  PofL 
(1897),  91,740.  (a)  A  town  in  West  Siberia,  in  the  government  al 
Tom^,  150  m.  E.N.E.of  Bamaul,on  the  Upper  Tom  river,  at  the 
head  of  navigation.  It  has  trade  ingr«in,catlle,fuis,cedarwaod, 
auta,  wax,  hoDey  and  tallow,  and  it  tbe  centre  of  a  ooal-miuag 
district.  Pep.  (1897),  3141. 

RTA8S,  or  Kwass  (a  Russian  word  for  "  kaven  '0,  one  of  the 
national  alcoholic  drinks  of  Russia,  and  p<q)ular  also  in  casters 
Europe.  It  is  made,  by  a  titnultaneous  adkl  and  akobolic 
fermentation,  of  wheat,  rjft,  bariqr  and  bvc^wbeat  meal  or  of 
rye-biead,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  or  frmt.  It  has  been  a 
universal  drink  in  Russia  uace  the  16th  century.  Tboo^  in  tbe 
large  towns  it  is  made  commercially,  dsewbere  it  b  fncqoently 
an  article  of  domestic  produaion.  K  voss  b  of  very  low  akohoBc 
content  (0-7  to  s-s  %).  There  are,  beside  the  ordinary  kiad, 
superior  fnau  of  the  drink,  each  as  apple  at  raspberry  fcvan. 
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KWASIOn*  a  tribe  of  Nortb-Ameiican  Indians  ^  Wtkaihin 
stock.  They  number  nbout  aooo.-  FormcHy  the  tcnn  «u 
used  of  the  one  tribe  in  the  nonh-etst  of  Vuiomver,  but  now 
It  is  tbc  collective  name  for  «  group  of  Wik«h»n  peeves. 
Tbe  Kwakiutl  Indians  are  remarkable  for  their  conservatism 
in  all  matters  and  spedallr  their  adherence  to  the  custom  of 
Potlatcb,  which  it  b  sonetimes  suggested  originated  with  them. 
Tribal  govcmmcDt  is  in  tbe  hands  of  secret  societies.  There 
are  three  social  ranks,  hereditary  chiefs,  middle  and  third 
cUatcs,  most  of  the  latter  being  slaves  or  thdr  dcsomdants. 
Entry  to  the  societies  is  fbriiiddai  tbe  laUer,  and  ou  only  be 
(Atained  by  tbe  fwner  after  twtnn  and  bating.  The  kamiUsa 
or  cannibal  society  is  only  open  to  those  wbo  Ittve  been  mem- 
bers ol  a  lower  society  for  dght  years. 

EWAKGCHOW  BAT  (Kwamocbow  Wan),  a  coaling  sUtion 
oa  tbe  south  coast  of  China,  acqnired,  along  with  other  con- 
cessions,  by  tbe  Firach  goveniment  in  Aprfl  1898.  It  is  situated 
00  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  of  lienchow,  In  the  province 
of  Kwangtung,  and  directly  north  of  the  island  of  Hainan. 
It  is  held  on  lease  for  99  years  on  similar  terms  to  those  by 
which  Kiaochow  is  held  by  Germany,  P<«t  Arthur  by  Japan 
and  Wd-hai-wd  by  Great  Britain.  Tlie  cession  includes 
the  islands  lying  in  the  bay;  these  enckise  a  roadstead  18  m. 
long  by  6  m.  wide,  with  admirable  natural  defences  and 
a  depth  at  no  part  of  less  than  33  ft.  Hie  bay  ioms  the 
estuary  of  the  Ua-Ts*«  liver,  naviffible  hf  tbe  tmgest  men-of- 
war  for  ij  m.  from  the  coast.  Tbit  limits  of  the  concession 
inland  wen  fixed  in  November  189Q.  On  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Ma-Ts'e  France  gahwd  fiom  Kow  Chow  Fa  a  str^  of  territov 
II  m.  by  6  m.,  and  on  the  right  bank  a  strip  15  m.  by  11  m. 
from  Ld  Chow  Fu.  Tbe  country  is  well  popukted;  the  capital 
and  chief  town  is  Ld  Chow.  The  cession  carries  with  it  full 
territorial  joiisdictioa  during  the  continuance  <d  the  lesse. 
In  January  19O0  It  was  placed  nadcr  the  anthoilty  at  the 
govemK-genenl  of  Indo-Cbina,  wbo  In  the  same  nionth  ap- 
pointed a  dvil  administrator  over  the  country,  which  wu 
divided  bto  three  districts.  The  population  of  the  territoiy  b 
about  i8g,ooo.  A  mised  tribunal  has  been  instituted,  but  the 
locai  oniiiltatfcm  b  maintained  for  purposes  of  administration. 
In  addition  to  the  tcnitory  acquired,  the  right  has  been  given 
to  connect  the  bay  by  railway  with  tbe  dty  and  harbour  of 
Ompoa,  dtuated  on  the  west  aide  of  the  peninsula,  and  in 
consequence  of  difficulties  irtiich  were  offered  hy  the  provincial 
(ovcnncnt  on  tbe  occnaion  of  taking  pBtsdan.  ud  which 
ooB^dled  tbe  Frendi  to  have  tcoooise  to  aims,  tbe  btter 
denuitded  and  obtained  exdudve  mining  rights  In  the  three 
adjoining  prefectures.  Two  lines  of  French  steamships  call 
at  the  l«y.  By  reason  of  the  great  strategical  importance 
of  the  bay,  and  tbe  presence  of  large  ooatbeds  in  the  near 
oeig^boariiood,  much  importance  b  attached  by  the  French 
to  the  acquirement  of  Kwangchow  Wan. 

KVAMQ-SI,  a  southern  province  of  China,  bounded  N. 
by  Kwd-chow  and  Hu-nan,  E.  and  S.  by  Kwang-tung,  S.W. 
and  W.  by  French  Indo<iiIno  and  Yun-nan.  It  ooveis  an 
aica  of  80,000  sq.  m.  It  b  the  least  populous  province  of  China, 
iu  inhabttanU  numbering  (190S)  little  over  5,000,000.  The 
Skias,  an  aboripnal  race,  form  two-thirds  of  the  population. 
Tbe  pfffvindal  capital  b  Kwd-lin  Fu,  or  City  of  the  Forest 
of  Cinnamon  TVees,  and  there  are  besidei  ten  i»efectural  dties. 
Tht  province  b  largdy  mountainoua  Tbe  prindpat  rivers 
are  tbe  Sl-kiang  and  the  Kwd-kiang,  ur  Cinnamon  River, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  distria  of  Hing-gan,  in  the  north  of 
the  province,  and  In  the  neighbourimod  of  tliat  of  the  Siang 
river,  which  6owa  northward  tbnogh  Hn-nsn  to  the  Tung- 
t'iog  Lake.  The  Kwd-kiang,  on  the  other  band,  takes  a 
southerly  course,  and  passes  the  dties  of  Kwei-lin,  Yang-so 
Hien,  Fing-lS  Fu,  Chao-p'ing  Hien,  and  so  finds  its  way  to 
Wu-chow  Fu,  where  it  Joins  the  wateisof  the  Si-kiang.  Another 
eondderable  river  b  tbe  Un-klang,  or  Willow  River,  whidi 
rises  in  the  mountains  Inhabited  by  the  Hbo-tsie,In  K«et«how. 
Leavug  its  aotirce  It  takes  a  soutbcasteriy  direction,  and  enteia 
Kwang^  in  the  district  of  Hvaljuen.  After  endrriing  tbe 


dty  of  that  name,  it  flows  south  as  far  as  Uu-ch'Cng  Hien, 
where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Luog-kiang,  or  Dragon 
River.  Adopting  the  trend  of  this  Uit-named  stream,  which 
has  its  liead-waters  in  Kwd-chow,  the  mingled  flow  passes 
eastward,  and  farther  on  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  by 
Lai-chow  Fu,  Wu-suan  Hien,  and  Sin-chow  Fu,  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Si-kiang,  and  thenceforth  changes  its  name 
fOr  that  of  its  affluent.  The  treaty  ports  in  Kwang-si  are 
Wuchow  Fu,  Lung-chow  and  Nanning  Fu. 

KWAHO-TDHG,  a  southern  province  of  China,  bounded  N. 
by  Hu-nan,  Kiang^i  and  Fu-kien,  S.  and  E.  by  the  sea,  and 
W.  by  Kwang-sL  It  contains  an  area,  inclucting  the  island 
of  Hainan,  of  75.500  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into  nine  prefectures; 
and  the  popubiion  is  estimated  at  about  30,000,000,  Its 
name,  which  signifies  "  east  of  Kwang,"  is  derived,  according 
to  Chinese  writen,  from  the  fact  of  its  bdng  to  the  east  of  tbe 
old  ptoviitce  of  Hu-kwang,  in  tbe  same  way  that  Kwang-d 
derives  its  name  from  ita  position  to  the  west  of  Hu-kwang. 
Kwang-tung  extends  for  more  than  600  m.  from  east  to  west, 
and  for  about  410  from  north  to  south.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
billy  region,  forming  part  as  it  does  of  the  Nan  Shan  ranges. 
These  mountains,  speaking  generally,  trend  in  a  north-east 
and  south-westerly  direction,  and  are  divided  by  valleys  <rf 
great  fertility.  The  prindpal  riven  of  the  province  are  the 
Si-kiang,  the  Pd-kiang,  or  North  River,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  the  province,  and  after  a  southerly 
course  jdns  the  Si-kian^  at  San-shul  Hien;  the  Tung-kiang, 
or  East  lUver,  which,  after  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  its  source  io  the  north-cast  of  the  province,  empties 
itadf  into  the  estuary  which  separates  the  dty  of  Canton  from 
the  sea;  and  the  Han  River,  which  runs  a  north  and  south  course 
across  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  taking  ita  rise  In 
the  mountains  on  the  western  frontier  of  Fu-kien  and  cmptjnng 
itsdf  into  the  China  Sea  in  tbe  ndghbourhood  of  Swatow. 
Kwang-tung  b  one  of  the  most  productive  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Its  mineral  wealth  b  very  considetabte,  and  the 
soil  of  tbe  valleys  and  plains  u  extremely  fertile.  Tbe  prindpal 
article  of  export  b  dlk,  which  b  produced  in  the  district  forming 
tbe  river  delta,  extending  from  Canton  to  Macao  and  having 
its  apex  at  San-shni  Hien.  Three  brge  coal-fichb  exist  In  tbe 
province,  namely,  the  Shao-chow  Fu  field  in  the  north;  the 
Hwa  Hien  fidd,  distant  about  30  m.  from  Canton;  and  the 
west  coaat  field,  in  the  south-west.  The  last  b  by  far  the 
largat  of  the  three  and  extends  over  tbe  districts  of  Wu-ch'uen, 
Tien-pai,  Yang-kiang,  Yang-ch'un,  Can-p'ing,  K'at-p'ing, 
Sin-hing,  Ho-shan,  Sin-hwang,  and  Sin-ning.  The  coal  from 
the  two  first-named  fidds  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  that  in 
the  west  coast  fidd  is  of  a  more  valuable  kind.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  about  twenty  different  dbtricts,  notably  in  Ts'ing-yuen. 
Ts'ung-hwa,  Lung-mSn,  and  Lu-fCng.  None,  however,  b 
exported  in  its  raw  state,  as  all  which  is  produced  b  manu- 
factured in  the  province,  and  principally  at  Fat-shan,  which 
has  been  called  tbe  Birmingham  of  China.  The  Kwang>tung 
coast  abounds  with  islands,  the  Urgest  oC  which  is  t^inan, 
which  forms  part  of  the  prefecture  of  Klung-cbow  Fu  This 
isUnd  extends  for  about  100  m.  from  north  lo  south  and  the 
same  distance  from  east  to  west.  The  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Hainan  are  mountainous,  but  on  the  north  there  is  a 
plain  of  some  extent.  Gold  b  found  in  the  ceniral  part;  and 
supr,  coco-nuts,  betd-nuts.  turds'  nests,  and  agar  agar,  or  sea 
vegetable,  are  among  the  other  products  of  the  island.  Canton, 
Swatow,  K'iung-chow  (in  Hainan),  Pakhoi.  San-sbui  are  among 
the  treaty  ports.  Three  ports  in  the  province  have  Ixen  ceded 
or  leased  to  foreign  powers— Macao  10  Portugal,  Hong-Kong 
(with  Kowloon)  to  Great  Britain,  and  Kwangchow  to  France. 

KWAKZA  (COANIA  or  Quanza),  a  river  of  West  Africa, 
with  a  course  of  about  700  m.  entirely  within  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Angob.  The  source  lies  in  about  13'  40'  S.,  17* 
30^  E.  on  the  Bihe  i^tcau,  at  an  altitude  <rf  over  5000  ft.  It 
runs  first  N.E.  ai^  soon  attains  fidriy  large  dimensions.  Just 
north  of  la"  U  b  about  60  yds.  wide  and  13  to  16  ft.  deep. 
From  thb  point  to  10"  It  Sows  N.W.,  lecdving  many  tributaries. 
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by  smsll  BLeamen,  though  very  shallow  in  the  dry  Mason, 
l^e  river  enter*  the  sea  in  9"  15'  S.,  13"  tof  E.,  40  m.  S.  of 
Loanda.  There  is  a  shifting  bar  at  itt  mouth,  difficult  to 
cross,  but  the  river  as  a  waterway  has  become  of  less  importance 
since  the  (eriile  district  in  its  middle  basin  has  been  served  by 
the  railway  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca  (see  Angola). 

KWBI-CHOW,  a  south-western  province  of  China,  bounded 
N.  by  Sze-ch'uen,  E.  by  Hu-nan,  S.  by  Ewang-si,  and  W.  by 
Yun-oan.  It  contains  67,000  sq.  m.,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  8,000,000.  Kwd-yang  Fu  is  the  provincial  capital, 
and  besides  this  there  are  deven  prefectural  cities  in  the  pro- 
vince. With  the  exception  of  plains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kwei-yang  Fu,  Ta-ting  Fu,  and  Tsun-i  Fu,  in  the  central  and 
northern  regions,  the  province  may  be  described  as  mountain- 
ous. The  mountain  ranges  in  the  south  are  largely  inhabited 
by  Miao-tsze,  who  arc  the  original  owners  of  the  soil  and  have 
been  constantly  goaded  into  a  state  of  rebellion  by  the  oppression 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  Chinese  oScials. 
To  this  disturbing  cause  was  added  another  in  iMi  by  the  spread 
of  the  Mahommedan  rebellion  in  Yun-nan  into  some  of  the 
south- western  districts  of  the  province.  The  devastating 
effects  of  these  civil  wars  were  most  disastrous  to  the  trade 
and  the  prosperity  of  Kwei-chow.  The  climate  is  by  nature 
unhealthy,  the  supply  of  running  water  being  small,  and  that 
of  stagnant  water,  from  which  arises  a  fatal  malaria,  being- 
considerable.  The  agricultural  producU  of  the  province  are 
very  Umited,  and  its  chief  wealth  lies  in  iu  minerals.  Copper, 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  as  regards  quicksilver,  Kwei-cbow  is  probably  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  This  has  been  {rom  of  old  the  chief 
product  ol  the  province,  and  the  belt  in  which  it  occurs  enends 
through  the  whole  district  from  south-west  to  north-east.  One 
of  the  prindpal  mining  districts  is  K'ai  Chow,  in  the  prefecture 
of  Kwei-yang  Fu,  and  this  district  has  the  advantage  of  being 
situated  near  Hwang-p'ing  Chow,  from  which  place  the  products 
can  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  shipped  to  Hankow.  Cinna- 
bar, realgar,  orpiment  and  coal  form  the  rest  of  the  mineral 
products  of  Kwei-chow.  Wild  silk  is  another  valuable  article 
of  export.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  prefecture  of 
Tsun-i  Fu. 

KYA0KP7D,  a  district  In  the  Arakan  division  of  Lower  Burma, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  consists  of,  6rsi,  a 
strip  of  mainland  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  the 
An  pass,  across  the  main  range,  to  the  Ma-I  River,  and,  secondly, 
the  large  islands  of  Ramree  and  Cheduba,  with  many  others  to 
the  south,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Sandoway.  The  mainland  in  the 
north  and  east  is  highly  mountainotts  and  forest-dad,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  cut  up  into  numerous  islands  by  a  network 
ol  tidal  creeks.  Between  the  mainland  and  Ramree  lies  a  group 
of  islands  separated  by  deep,  narrow,  salt-water  inlets,  forming 
the  north-easteni  shore  of  Kyaukpyu  harbour,  which  enends  for 
nearly  30  m.  along  Ramree  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
has  an  average  breadth  of  3  m.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
Arakan  Yomas.  which  send  out  spurs  and  sub-spurs  almost  to 
the  sea-coast.  The  An  pass,  an  important  trade  route,  rises  to 
a  height  of  4664  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  Dha-lei  and  the  An 
rivers  are  navigable  by  large  boats  for  35  and  45  m.  respec- 
tively. Above  these  distances  they  are  mere  mountain  torrents. 
Large  forests  of  valuable  Limber  cover  an  area  of  about  650 
sq.  m.  Kyaukpyu  contains  numerous  "  mud  volcanoes,"  from 
which  marsh  gas  is  frequently  discharged,  with  occasional  issue 
of  flame.  The  largest  of  these  is  situated  In  the  centre  of  Cheduba 
island.  Earth-oil  wells  exist  in  several  places  hi  the  disiria. 
The  oil  when  brought  to  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  a 
whitish-blue  water,  which  gives  out  brilliant  straw-coloured  rays, 
snd  emits  a  strong  pungent  odour.   Limestone,  iron  and  coal 
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Act  (X.  of  iS8q),  and  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Naviga- 
tion Company  call  there  once  a  week  gomg  and  comins  between 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. 

KYAUKSt,  a  district  in  tbc  Meiktila  division  of  Uppct  Burma, 
with  an  area  of  1174  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  in  1401  of 
i4i<iS,l-  It  i>  Also  known  as  the  Kt^yaing,  so  called  froin  the 
originial  nine  canals  of  the  district.  It  consists  of  a  genenlty 
level  strip  running  north  and  south  at  the  foot  of  the  Sbao  Hilts, 
and  of  a  hilly  region  nsing  up  these  hiUs  to  the  east,  and  indud- 
ing  the  Yeyaman  tract,  which  lies  between  ai'  30'  and  Ji"  40'  N 
and  96'  is'  and  45'  with  peaks  rising  to  between  4500 
and  sooo  ft.  This  tract  is  rugged  and  scored  by  ravines,  and  is 
very  ^rarsely  inhabited.  The  Panlaung  and  Zawgyj  rivers  Iron 
the  Shan  States  Bow  through  the  district  and  are  utilized  for  ihe 
numerous  irrigation  canals.  Notwithstanding  this,  much  timber 
is  fioated  down,  and  the  Panlaung  is  navigable  lor  small  boats  ail 
the  year  round.  Rain  is  very  scarce,  but  the  canals  supply  anifik 
water  for  cultivation  and  all  other  purposes.  They  are  said  14 
have  been  dug  by  King  Nawrahti  in  1091.  He  is  alleged  to  ha\T 
completed  the  system  of  nine  canals  and  weirs  in  three  years' 
time.  Others  have  been  constructed  since  the  anncxatioa  d 
Upper  Burma.  At  that  time  many  were  in  serious  disrepair,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  greatly  improved  by  tbc  construciioa 
of  proper  regulators  and  sluices.  Two-thirds  of  the  populatton 
are  dependent  entirely  on  cultivation  for  their  support,  and  ihx 
is  mainly  rice  on  irrigated  land.  In  tbe  Yeyaman  tract  the 
chief  cn^  is  rice.  The  great  majority  of  tbe  population  is  pure 
Burmese,  but  in  the  hills  there  are  a  good  many  Danus,  a  crtM 
between  Shans  and  Burmese.  The  railway  runs  throu^  ibc 
centre  of  the  rice-produdng  area,  and  feeder  roads  open  up  tbe 
coimtry  as  far  as  the  Shan  foot-hilla.  The  greater  part  ol  the 
district  consists  of  state  land,  the  ciiltivaton  bemg  tenants  of 
government,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  herediiary  freehold 

KVAUKSC  town  is  situated  on  the  Zawgyi  River  and  00  tbr 
Rangoon -Mandalay  railway  line,  and  is  well  laid  out  in  regular 
streets,  covering  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile  It  has  a  popula- 
tion (1901)  of  $430,  mostly  Burmese,  with  a  cotony  of  Indun 
traders.  Above  it  an  some  bart  to^y  hillocks,  piaurcsqudy 
studded  with  pagodas. 

KTD,  THOMAS  (1558-1504),  one  of  tbe  most  important  of  tbe 
English  EliiabettuD  dramatists  who  preceded  Shakespeare. 
Kyd  remained  until  the  last  decade  of  the  tgth  century  m  what 
appeared  likdy  to  be  impenetrable  obscurity.  Even  his  naoic 
was  forgotten  until  Thomas  Hawkins  about  1 773  discovered  it  is 
conneiion  with  The  SpcnuM  Trofedy  in  Thomas  Hc>-woods 
Apolopt/or  Acton.  But  by  tbe  industry  of  Engluh  and  German 
scholars  a  great  deal  of  light  has  since  been  thrown  on  bts  hie 
and  writings.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Kyd,  citmn  and  scri- 
vener of  London,  and  was  baptised  in  the  church  ol  S(  Uarr 
Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street,  on  the  6lb  of  November  1558.  His 
mother,  who  survived  ber  son,  was  named  Agnes,  or  Anna,  b 
October  1565  Kyd  entered  the  newly  founded  Mmhant  Taybn 
School,  where  Edmund  Spenser  and  perhaps  Thomas  Lodge  vert 
at  different  times  his  school-fellows.  It  is  iboughi  that  K>d  diil 
not  proceed  to  either  of  the  universities,  be  apparenity  foUcved 
soon  afttr  leaving  school,  his  father's  business  as  a  scri\-eMC 
But  Nashe  describes  him  as  a  "  shifting  companion  that  ru 
through  every  an  and  throve  by  none  "  He  showed  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  reading  in  Latin.  The  author  on  whom  be  draws  ntotL 
freely  is  Seneca,  but  there  are  many  reminiscences,  and  occxsns- 
ally  mistranslations  of  other  authors,  Nasbe  coniemptuousli 
said  that "  Englbh  Seneca  read  by  candlelight  yeddes  many  gooJ 
sentences,"  no  doubt  exaggerating  his  indebtedness  to  TborciJ 
Newton's  translation.  John  Lyiy  had  a  more  marked  ioSucru:! 
on  his  manner  than  anyof  hisconiemporaries.  It  is  believed  tba: 
he  produced  his  famous  play.  TktSpanuk  Tragiiy,  between  15S4 
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ami  tsSg;  tbe  quarto  In  the  Britlifa  Maemn  (vliich  !■  probably 
euliei  than  tbe  G^Sttingen  and  EUesmere  quartos,  dated  1594 
and  1J99)  >■  undated,  and  tbe  play  was  licensed  for  the  press  in 
tSQi.  lite  full  title  runs.  The  Spanish  Tragtdit  containing  Ike 
Lamentable  End  of  Don  Horatio  and  Btl-imperia;  with  Ike  Pitiful 
Death  ^  Old  Hieronimo,  and  the  play  i>  commonly  referred  to  by 
Hesslowe  and  other  contemporaries  as  Hieronimo.   This  drama 
enjoyed  all  through  tbe  age  of  Elizabeth  and  even  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  so  unflagging  a  success  that  it  has  been  styled  the 
most  popular  of  all  old  English  plays.   Certain  expressions  in 
Nashe's  preface  to  the  1589  edition  of  Robert  Greene's  Mtnafhon 
nay  be  said  to  have  started  a  whde  world  of  speculation  with 
regard  to  Kyd's  activity.    Much  of  this  Is  still  very  puuling;  nor 
is  it  really  undemood  why  Ben  Jonson  called  him  "  sporting 
Kyd."  In  1591  therewaaaddedasortof prologueto  rAc5pm»A 
Tragedy,  called  The  Firtt  Fart  of  Jtronimo,  or  The  Warret  of 
Portugal,  not  printed  till  1605.   Professor  Boas  concludes  that 
Kyd  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  melodramatic  production,  which 
gives  a  different  version  of  the  story  and  presents  Jeronimo 
as  little  more  than  a  buHoon.   On  the  other  hand^  it  becomes 
more  and  more  certain  that  what  German  criticism  calls  the  Ur- 
Hamlet,  the  original  draft  of  the  tragedy  of  tbe  prince  of  Denmark, 
was  a  lost  work  by  Kyd,  probably  composed  by  him  in  15S7. 
This  theory  has  been  very  elaborately  worked  out  by  Professor 
Sarraain,  and  confirmed  by  Professor  fioas;  these  scholars  are 
doubtless  right  in  holding  that  traces  of  Kyd's  play  survive  in 
the  first  two  acts  of  the  1603  first  quarto  of  Hamlet,  but  they 
probably  go  too  far  in  attributing  much  of  the  actual  language 
of  the  last  three  acts  to  Kyd.   Kyd's  neit  work  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda,  written  perhaps  in 
1588  and  liceiu«i  for  the  press  in  rsgi,  which,  although  anony- 
mous, is  assigned  to  him  on  strong  internal  evidence  by  Mr  Boas. 
No  copy  of  tbe  first  edition  has  come  down  to  us;  but  it  was  re- 
printed, afta  Kyd's  death,  in  1 599.  In  the  summer  or  autunm 
of  1590  Kyd  seems  to  have  given  up  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
to  have  entered  the  service  of  an  unnamed  lord,  who  employed 
a  troop  of "  playen."'  Kyd  was  probably  the  private  secretary 
of  this  nobleman,  in  whom  Professor  Boas  sees  Robert  RadcliSe, 
afterwards  fifth  earl  of  Sussex.    To  the  wife  of  tbe  carl  (Bridget 
Morison  of  Cassiobury)  Kyd  dedicated  in  tbe  last  year  of  his  life 
his  translation  of  Gamier's  Cornelia  (1594),  to  the  dedication  of 
which  he  attached  bis  initials.   Two  prose  works  of  the  dramatist 
have  survived,  a  treatise  on  domestic  economy,  The  Householder's 
Phiiosophy,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Tasso  (ijSS);  and  a 
sensational  aconint  of  The  Host  Wicked  and  Secret  Murdering  of 
John  Bremer,  Goldsmith  (1593}.    His  name  is  written  on  the 
title-page  of  the  unique  copy  of  the  last-named  pamphlet  at 
X^ambeth,  but  probably  not  by  his  hand.   That  many  of  Kyd's 
plays  and  poems  have  been  lost  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  frag- 
ments exist,  attributed  to  him,  which  ate  found  in  no  surviving 
context.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Kyd  was  brought  into 
relations  with  Marlowe.  It  would  seem  that  in  1590,  soon  after 
fac  entered  the  service  of  this  nobleman,  Kyd  formed  Ua  acquaint- 
ance. If  he  is  to  be  believed,  be  shrank  at  once  from  Marlowe  as  a 
man  "  intemperate  and  of  a  cruel  heart  "  and  "irreligious."  This, 
bowevcr,  was  said  by  Kyd  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  and  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a  good  deal  of  apparent  intimacy  between 
bim  and  Marlowe.   When,  in  May  1593,  the  "  lewd  libels"  and 
"  blasphemies  "  of  Marlowe  came  before  the  notice  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  Kyd  was  immediately  arrested,  papers  of  his  having 
been  found  "  shuffled  "  with  some  of  Marlowe's,  who  was  im- 
prisoned »  week  later.   A  visitation  on  Kyd's  papers  was  made 
in  coiwequence  of  his  having  attached  a  seditious  libel  to  the 
wall  of  the  Dutch  churchyard  in  Austin  Friars.   Of  this  be  was 
innocent,  but  there  was  found  in  his  chamber  a  paper  of  "  vile 
heretical  conceits  denying  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ."   Kyd  was 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  in  Bridewell.   He  asserted  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  this  document  and  tried  to  shift  tbe  responsi- 
bilicy  of  it  upon  Marlowe,  but  he  was  kept  in  prison  until  after 
the  dcatb  of  that  poet  (June  i,  1593).   When  he  was  at  length 
dismissed,  his  patron  refused  to  lake  Um  badt  into  his  service. 
He  fell  into  utter  deatiiwion,  ud  sank  under  tbe  weght  of "  bitter 


times  and  privy  broken  passions."  He  must  bavc  died  late  in 
1 594.  and  on  the  30th  of  December  of  that  year  his  parents  ro- 
nounccd  their  administration  of  the  goods  of  their  deceased  son, 
in  a  document  of  great  importance  discovered  by  Professor  Schick. 

The  importance  of  Kyd,  as  the  pioneer  in  tbe  wonderful  move- 
ment of  secular  drama  in  England,  gives  great  interest  to  his 
works,  and  we  are  now  able  at  last  to  assert  what  many  critics 
have  long  conjectured,  tiiat  he  takes  in  that  movement  the  position 
of  a  leader  and  almost  of  an  inventor.  Regarded  frofn  this  point 
of  view.  The  Spanish  Tragedy  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  value, 
since  It  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  effective  stage  poetry  existing 
in  English  literature.  It  had  been  preceded  only  by  the  pageant- 
poetns  of  Peele  and  Lyly,  in  which  all  that  constitutes  in  the 
modem  sense  theatrical  technique  and  effective  consimctlon 
was  entirely  absent.  These  gifts,  in  which  the  whole  power  of 
the  theatre  as  a  place  of  general  entertainment  was  to  consist, 
were  supplied  earliest  among  English  playwrights  to  Kyd,  and 
were  first  exercised  by  him,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  1386.  This, 
then,  is  a  more  or  less  definite  starting  date  for  Elizabethan  drama, 
and  of  peculiar  value  to  its  historians.  Curiously  enough.  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  which  was  tbe  earliest  siage-play  of  the  great 
period,  was  also  the  most  popular,  and  held  its  own  right  through 
the  careers  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Fletcher.  It  was 
not  any  shortcoming  in  its  harrowing  and  exciting  plot,  but  the 
tameness  of  its  archaic  versification,  which  .probably  led  in  1603 
to  its  receiving  "  additions,"  which  have  been  a  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  critics.  It  is  known  that  Ben  Jonson  was  paid  for 
these  additional  scenes,  but  they  are  extremely  unlike  all  other 
known  writings  of  his,  and  several  scholaix  hav«  independently 
conjectured  that  John  Webster  wrote  them.  01  Kyd  himself  it 
seems  needful  to  point  out  that  neither  tbe  Germans  nor  even 
Professor  Boas  seems  to  realize  bow  little  definite  merit  his  poetry 
baa.  Be  is  important,  not  in  himself,  but  as  a  pioneer.  Tbe 
influence  of  Kyd  is  marked  on  all  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  bold  way  in  which  scenes  <rf  violent  crime 
were  treated  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  appears  to  be  directly 
owing  to  the  example  of  Kyd's  innovating  genius.  His  relation 
to  Hamlet  has  already  been  noted,  and  Titus  A  ndronicus  presents 
and  exaggerates  se  many  of  his  characteristics  that  Mr  Sidney 
Lee  and  others  have  supposed  that  tragedy  to  be  a  work  of  Kyd 's 
touched  up  by  Shakespeare.  Professor  Boas,  however,  brings 
cogent  objections  against  this  theory,  founding  them  00  what  be 
considers  the  imitative  inferiority  of  Titus  Andronicus  to  The 
Spanish  Tragedy.  The  German  critics  have  pushed  too  far  their 
attempt  to  find  indications  of  Kyd's  influence  on  later  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  Tbe  extraordinary  interest  felt  for  Kyd  in 
Germany  b  explained  by  the  fact  that  The  Spanish  Tragedy  was 
long  the  best  known  of  all  Elizabethan  plays  abroad.  It  was 
acted  at  Frankfort  in  1601,  and  published  soon  afterwards  at 
Nuremberg.  It  continued  to  be  a  stock  piece  in  Germany  until 
the  beginning  of  the  iSth  centunr;  it  was  equally  popular  in 
Holland,  and  potent  in  iu  effect  upon  Dntch  dramatic  literature. 

Kyd's  works  were  first  collected  and  his  life  written  by  Professor 
P.  S.  Boas  in  1901.  Of  modern  edition*  of  The  Spanitk  Tragedy  may 
be  mentioned  that  by  Professor  J.  M.  Manly  in  Speeimens  of  the 
Pre-Skaktipearean  Drama,  vol,  11.  (Boston.  1897).  and  by  J.  Schick 
in  (he  Temple  Dramatiits  (iSoa).  See  alio  Cornelia  (cd.  H.  Gassner, 
iS94);C.  Marktcheffel,  T.  Kyd'i  Trajddien  (i885);Gr«orSBrrazin, 
Thomas  Kyd  md  sein  Kreis  6893}:  G.  O.  Fleischer.  "  Bemcrkungen 
Gber  Thomas  Kyd'sSpanishTrag«ly''{/akrtsi*ncJbJfrDrn'-X(»>>it- 
sekule  SK  DreUen-Stusladt  (1806);  1.  Schick,  "  T.  Kyd's  Spaniib 
Tragedy"  (Lilerarhistoriiehe  ForscMngen,  vtd.  19,  1901):  and 
R.  Roppcl,  iQ  PrOiss,  AlUngl.  Theater  (voL  L,  1904).      (£.  G.) 

KTFPHKusbR.  a  double  Une  of  bills  in  Tburingia,  Germany. 
The  northern  part  \oo)a  steeply  down  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Goldene  AutT  nd  »  crowned  by  two  ndned  castles,  Rothenburg 
(1440  ft.)  -^'*v.  viesl.,  Wii  IS-vfi^'awi  II.^  on  Vbe  east. 
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peoples  of  Germany  against  ber  enenues,  and  so  inaugurate 
an  era  of  unexampled  glory.  But  G.  Vogt  has  advanced  cogent 
reasons  (see  Hist.  ZeiUckrift,  xzvi.  iji-187)  for  believing 
that  the  real  hero  of  the  legend  is  the  other  great  Hohen- 
sUufen  emperor,  Fredeiick  II.,  not  Frederick  L  Around 
him  gradually  crystallized  the  hopes  of  the  German  pec^les, 
and  to  bim  they  looked  for  help  in  the  hour  of  their  sorest  need. 
But  this  b  not  the  only  legend  of  a  slumbering  future  deliverer 
which  lives  on  in  Germany.  Similar  hopes  ding  to  the  memory 
of  Charlemagne,  sleeping  in  a  hill  near  Paderbora;  to  that  of  the 
Saxon  hero  Widukind,  in  a  hill  in  Westphalia;  to  Siegfried,  in  the 
hiU  of  Geroldseck;  and  to  Henry  I.,  in  a  hill  near  Goslar. 

See  Ricbter.  Dot  deutKhe  Kyffkdiaertebir^  (Eidebea,  1876): 
Lemcke,  Dtr  Mutiche  Kaiteriraum  %nd  itr  KySkiuur  (Magdeburg, 
1887);  and  FtPirer  durck  das  KyffMtutriebirfe  (Sangerbauten,  1891}; 
Battler,  Das  Kygkamurttbirtt  (RodoTttadt.  1883} :  A.  Fulda,  Du 
K^g^^t^^ngnbaMoi,  1889)  i  and  AacnUltr.  Kygtiimr  mU 

KTNASTOH.  EDWARD  (c.  1640-1706),  En^ish  actor,  was 
born  in  London  and  first  appeared  in  Rhodes's  company,  having 
been,  like  Betterton,  •  clerk  in  Rhodes's  book-shop  before  be 
set  up  m.  company  In  the  Cockpit  in  Druiy  Lane.  Ky oast  on 
was  probably  the  last  and  ceruinly  the  best  of  the  male  acton 
of  female  parts,  for  which  his  personal  beauty  admirably  fitted 
him.  His  last  female  part  was  Evadne  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy 
in  i66r  with  Killigiew'a  company.  In  1665  Ite  was  playing 
important  male  parts  it  Covent  Garden.  H«  Joined  Betterton 
at  Uncoln's  Inn  Fields  in  i6g5,  after  which  he  received  less 
important  rAIes,  retiring  In  1699.  He  died  In  1706,  and  was 
buried  on  the  i8th  o(  January. 

KYHBIOH.  a  town  of  Dalhouue  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
on  the  river  Campus,  56  m.  by  rul  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne. 
Pop.  (1901),  3174.  It  Is  the  centre  of  a  pro^rous  agricul- 
tunl  and  pastoral  district.  Important  stock  sales  and  an 
annual  exhibition  of  stock  are  held.  There  are,  moreover, 
some  rich  gold  quaru  reels  in  the  neighbourfaood.  Kyneton 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  1M7  ft,  and  the  scenery  of  the  lUatrlct, 
wluch  includes  nme  beautiful  wuer&lls,  UtncU  visitors  hi 
summer. 

KYfiSAI.  8H0-FU  (1831-1889),  Japanese  painter,  was  bom 
at  KogR  in  the  province  of  Shimotsoke,  Japan,  in  1831.  After 
working  for  a  almrt  time,  as  a  boy,  with  Knsiyoshl,  he  received 
his  artbUc  training  in  U>e  aludio  of  KaoB  DBhaku,  but  soon 
abandoned  the  formal  traditions  of  his  master  for  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  popular  school.  During  the  political  ferment 
which  produced  and  followed  the  revolution  of  1867,  KyOsai 
attained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  caricalurist.  'At  was 
three  times  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  aothoritlcB  of  the 
shogunate.  Soon  after  the  assumption  of  effective  power  by  the 
mikado,  a  great  congress  of  painters  and  men  of  letters  was  lield, 
al  which  Kytaai  was  present.  He  again  expressed  his  ofdnion 
of  the  new  movement  in  a  cadratwe,  which  had  a  grait  popular 
iucceaa,  but  also  brou^t  him  into  the  bands  of  the  police — 
this  time  of  the  opposite  party.  KySsai  must  be  o>naidered 
the  greatest  successor  of  Hokusai  (of  whom,  however,  he  was 
not  a  pupil),  and  as  the  first  political  cattcatutist  <k  Japan. 
His  work— like  his  life — is  somewhat  wild  ud  nndlidpliiied. 


of  piaurcs  and  sketches,  <Kten  choosing  subjects  from  ihc 
folk-bre  of  his  a>untry.  A  fine  collection  of  these  woiks 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  and  there  are  also  food 
examples  in  the  National  Art  Libnry  at  South  KeDungton, 
and  the  Musfe  Guimct  at  Paris.  Among  his  illustrated  books 
may  be  mentioned  YtkoH  Taka-kafaMi,  Illustraiioni  of  Hawka 
(S  vols.,  1870,  &c.);  KyBsai  GkoJu  (1880);  Kyts^  Dwmgma; 
KyOiai  Rakthgwa;  Kydtat  Riaku-^wa;  KySsai  UarngM  (1881); 
KyBsoi  Smigwi  (iSSi);  and  KydsM  Cwadai  (18S7).  The  Utter 
is  illustrated  by  him  under  the  name  of  Kawanabe  Tuydta, 
and  two  of  its  four  vcdumes  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  his 
own  art  and  life.   He  died  in  iSSg; 

See  Guimet  (£.)  undRe^mey(F.),Pnmenadaj^pvmaisa  (Pans, 
1880} ;  Anderson  (W.).Caui0{iM  ^  Japantst  Paiiuini  i*  the  British 
iiuseum  (London,  1886)  1  Mortimer  MeDpes,  "  A  Pmooal  View  of 
Japaoese  An:  A  Lenon  from  KyOMi,"^  Jf«c«MM  of  Xrt JiBSSJ. 

KTHIB  On  (on  Jkyrfc  tiriiwi,  or  elsetM,  Gr.  4p<>  (Mvmw;  d 
Ps-  cxxii.  3,  Matt.  XV.  11,  he.,  meaning  "  Lord,  have  mercy  "), 
the  words  of  petition  used  at  the  begiiming  the  Mass  and  in 
other  offices  trf  the  Eastern  end  Roman  Churches.  la  the 
An^ican  Bode  of  Common  Prayer  the  Kyiie  is  intndaeed 
into  the  orders  for  HonAig  and  Eveabtg  Prayer,  and  abo,  wilt 
an  additional  petition,  as  a  response  made  by  the  cangreptiMi 
after  the  reading  of  each  of  the  Ten  Commandments  al  the 
opening  of  the  Communion  Service.  These  rfsponMS  an 
usually  sung,  and  the  name  Kyrie  fa  thu  also  applied  to  tbdr 
musical  setting.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  Kyrie  is  stU 
said  or  sung  in  the  original  Greek.  "  Kyiidle,"  a  f**^*"*** 
form  of  Kyrie  eleism,  is  applied  to  eigjit-syllabled  fonr^liae  vencs, 
the  last  line  in  each  verse  being  repeated  as  a  refrain. 

KYRLB.  JOmi  (i637-J7>4),  "the  Man  of  Roes."  Engfisk 
philatithn^>Iat,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dymock,  Gloocotcr- 
shite,  on  the  iind  of  May  1637.  His  father  was  a  h*nistct 
and  M.P.,  and  the  family  had  lived  at  Ross,  in  HerefordsUn, 
for  many  generatt«».  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  Coflcge, 
Oxford,  and  having  succeeded  to  the  property  at  Rcos  took 
up  his  abode  there.  In  everything  that  concerned  the  wcHaie 
of  the  little  town  In  which  he  lived  he  took  a  livdy  inlcnsi— 
in  the  education  of  the  childreD,  the  distribuiioa  of  alms,  ia 
improving  and  embdlishing  tbe  town.  He  deii^led  in  medtatiac 
between  those  who  had  quam^ed  and  in  preventing  lawsuits. 
He  was  generous  to  the  poor  and  ^lent  all  be  had  in  good  works. 
He  lived  a  great  deal  in  the  <q>en  air  working  with  the  labearcn 
on  his  farm.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  November  1714.  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Rooa  Qiurch.  His  mcmoiy  is  tmt- 
served  by  the  Kyrie  Sodety,  founded  in  1S77,  to  better  the 
lot  <rf  wwking  pet^rfe,  by  layfng  oat  parks,  enoooticiag  home 
decoration,  window  gardening  and  flower  growing.  SoiS  was 
eulogized  by  Pope  in  the  third  Moral  £^jkk  (i7ja),  and  hy 
Coleridge  in  an  early  poem  (i794)- 

KTSHmi.  a  town  of  Rin^  in  tbe  gwenment  af  fm. 
56  n.  by  r^  N.N.W.  of  CbdyaUnsk,  on  a  river  of  the  saae 
name  wluch  connects  two  Iskes.  Pop.  (1897),  i>kS3i-  The 
oflidal  name  Is  Vcrkhne-Kyshtymskiy-Zavod,or  Upper  Kyshtym 
Ww^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lower  (Niahne)  KysbQm 
Works,  sitnated  two  raOes  Iowa  down  the  wuHb  livcr 
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